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The Epiphany 


The Christmas carols die away,— 
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Spaulding & Co. 
MEMORIALS 


In Gold, Silver, Brass or 
Bronze; also in Marble 
or Wood. Stained. Glass 
Windows. LEstimates on 
application. 


Spaulding & Co., us. 


SILVERSMITHS, &c., 
Jackson Blvd. and State Street, Chicago, Ill, 


e LUE THE, 


ART : WORKER” 


2)-F VRNITURE £e: 270W27 Ses.NEW YORK. 


MONUMENTS 


Now is the time to discuss the 
erection of Artistic Memorials, 
Photographs submitted, on request, 
Churchly designs recently completed, 


J. & R, LAMB, 


59 CARMINE ST., 
NEW YORK. 


CARYL COLEMAN, President. 


RUSSELL STURGIS FOOT, Vice-Pres. 


CHURCH GLASS & DECORATING COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


English Stained Glass Windows 


Made by John Hardman & Co., 
London and Birmingham. 


American Mosaic Glass Windows, 
Numbers 3, 5 and 7 WEST TWENTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Educational — 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Home School, Washington, D,C, 


Mrs. LAvuRA OSBORNE TALBOTT will receive a limited 
number of young ladies in her Home School, for special 
courses off nstruction. Terms, from 80 to 50 dollars per 
month. Highest references. 

Address 14465 Huntington Place, Washington, D.C. 


Church Gushions. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches, Send for our free 
book. Ostermoor & Co.. 116 Elizabeth St., N. Y. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH. 
Memorials. Supplies. 


THE COX SONS & BUCKLEY CO. 


Church Furnishers and Decorators. 
70 Fifth Avenue New York City. 


HURCH ARCHITECT, 


JOHN SUTCLIFFE, 
218 La Salle Street, - Chicago 


ST. AGNES’ GUILD, 


Calvary church, Chicago, solicits orders for Eucharistic 
Vestments, Cassocks, Cottas, Girdles, Altar Hangings, and 
Linens, Choir Vestments, Fringe for Stoles, etc. 

Address, Rey. Wm. B. HAMILTON, REoTOR, 
9388 Park Ave., Chicago. 


The Living Church 


Cc. W. LEFFINGWELL, Proprictor. 


Publication Office, 55 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
82.00 2 Year, if Paid in Advance; 
After, 60 Davs, $2.50. 


(TO THE CLERGY, 81.50.) 


Entered in the Chicago Post Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


Single Copies, Five Cents, on sale at the New York 
Church Book Stores of James Pott & Co., E. & J. B. 
Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., and Crothers & Korth. In Chicago, at A. C. Mc- 
Clurg’s. In Philadelphia, at John J. McVey’s, 39 N. 
13th st., and Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., 103S. 15th st. In 
Boston, at Damrell & Upham’s, 283 Washington st. 
In Baltimore, at E. Allen Lycett’s, 9 E. Lexington st. 
In Brooklyn, at F. H. Johnson’s, 15 Flatbush ave. 
In Washington, D. C., at W. H. Morrison’s Son, 1326 
F, st., N. W. 

ADVERTISING RATES.—Twenty-five cents a line, 
agate measure (14 lines to the inch), without specified 
position. Notices of Deaths free. Marriage Notices, 
one dollar; Obituary Notices, Resolutions, Appeals 
and similar matter, three cents a word, prepaid. 
Liberal discounts for continued insertions. No ad- 
vertisement will be counted less than five lines. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—A subscriber desiring to dis- 
continue the paper, must remit the amount due for 
the time it has been sent. 

FoOREIGN.—To subscribers in the Postal Union, the 
price is 12 shillings; to the clergy, 10 shillings. 

EXCHANGH.—When payment is made by check, ex- 
cept on the banks in the great cities, ten cents must 
be added for excnange. 

REMITTANOES.—Should be by check, postal or ex- 
press order. Currency is sent at sender’s risk. 

RECEIPTS.—No written receipt is needed; if de- 
sired, stamp must be sent. Change of label should 
indicate within two weeks the receipt of remittance. 
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ILLINOIS 


St Mary's School, Knoxville, IL 


Now in Its Thirty-second Year. 
Prominent families in many States, during a quarter of 
a century, have been patrons of this institution. Students 
are received at any time when there is a vacancy. Escort 
{s furnished from Chicago without charge. Address, 
Rxv. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Ill, 


THE CHIOAagO DIOCRSAN SOHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D., 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Il. 


St. Alban's Academy, 


Knoxville, Ill. 
A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A. H. Noyes Headmaster. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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Though ‘Hew England ’’ 


in name, it is za¢ional in reputation— 
yes, international, for it has been the 


NewEngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


that has proved the fallacy of the neces- 
sity for foreign study to make a finished 
musician or elocutionist. 

GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 


All particulars and Catalogue will be sent by 
) FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 
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MICHIGAN 


‘ s , 
University School of Music. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Albert A. Stanley, A.M., Director. Unusual Advan- 
tages from connection with the University of Michigan. 
For Calendar and detailed information, address the Secre- 
tary. 


NEW YORK—STATE 
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The General Theological 
Seminary, 


Che'sea Square, New York. 
The Academic Year began on Wednesday in 
the September Ember Week. a 
SPECIAL STUDENTs admitted and a GRAD- 
UATE course for graduates of other Theologi- 
cal Seminaries. 
The requirements for admission and other par- 
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. ticulars can be had from 

. The Very Rev. E, A. Hoffman, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Dean 
Bs 
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CHAS, ¢. BLAKE & 00. 


720 Woman’s Temple, Chicago. 


Monuments 


Celtic Crosses a Specialty. 


Send for our ‘Help in the Selec- 
tion of a Monument.” Sent Free, 


Also High-Crade STAINED GLASS 


COX SONS & VINING 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, 
Choir Yestments, 
Embroideries and Materials, 
Custom Made Clerical Clothing 


Vallala 
56 W. EIGHTH ST., 


R. G. GEISSLER, © "yew york 
Ecclesiastical Fabrics. 


Tapestry in 50-inch violet, crimson. wh‘te, green, and 
old gold. Grus-Grain Silks, %4 inches wide, in sage 
green, olive green,violet, purple, and crimson, Damiusks, 
21 und 27 inches wide, in white, purple, violet, crimson, sage 
green, and olive green. 


FRINGES, GALLUOONS, EMBROIDERIES. 


Altar Cloths, etc., made to order. 


R. G. GEISSLER, Chorcr Furnisher. 


Educational 


NEW YORK STATE—Continued 


Riverview Academy Sen. 
Overlooks the Hudson. Magnificent and healthful in 


location, with exceptionally efficient instructors. Military 
B. BISBEE, A.M., Prin., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


VIRGINIA 


Episcopal High School of Virginia, 
Near Alexandria. 
For Boys. Sixty-first year. Illustrated catalogue sent 


on application. 
L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


WISCONSIN 


Racine College Grammar School, 


“The school that makes manly boys.” Graduates enter 
any university. Diploma admits to Universities of Michi 
gan and Wisconsin. Address 

Rev. H. D. Ropinson, Warden, Racine, Wis. - 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis. 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 


THE DARLINGTON HYMNAL. | 


“Destined to be the most popular Hymnal ever placed be- 
fore the public.”’—Bishop’s Letter, Louisville, Ky. 


With Complete Communion Service, only 75 cents. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, Bible House, New York 
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Che Living Church — 


Rev. Charles Wesley Leffingwell, Editor and Proprietor 


Notes of the World’s Progress 


EPORTS APPEARING FROM TIME 
to time in the daily press, particu- 
larly those of the advanced. school of 
journalism, hint darkly at alleged 

Fenian and Hibernian plots, and imply that 
a not distant project is the invasion of Can- 
ada, provided that colony does not relax 
enthusiasm and effort to aid the mother 
country in the South African struggle. 
While there are doubtless many Irish- 
American citizens, as well as of other na- 
tionalities, who sympathize with the Boers, 
such a project as an invasion of Canada 
could be conceived only in the mind of a 
Mentally unbalanced enthusiast or an irre- 
sponsible newspaper writer. There , are 
such things as neutrality laws, and. the 
United States would do for England as for 
any other country—see to it that neutrality 
is strictly observed. One has a right to 
hold an opinion, and even express it, but if 
the opinion assume the form of an action 
which is violation of law, it isa far more se- 
rious matter. 
ee — 
N SEVERAL LARGE CITIES SYMPA- 
thy for the Boers is assuming substantial 
form. Funds are being raised, and in one 
instance an extremist sought to enlist men 
to go to South Africa. His enterprise, how- 
ever, was quickly stopped on advice of a 
United States attorney. There is no doubt a 
number of adventurous spirits have gone to 
South Africa, but the majority of these are 
of the sort who would be found at the scene 
of any armed difficulty. Journals of France 
whose utterances mean nothing and whose 
influence is small, attempt to create feeling 
over the recent seizure by England off Del- 
agoa Bay of a cargoof American flour. As 
the cargo was in British ships, England 
acted entirely within the restrictions of in- 
ternational law,and there cannot possibly be 
any complications, particularly as England 
is bound in any event to reimburse the own- 
ers of the cargo, whether intended for the 
Boers or not. 
—wz— 
HE STATE OF TOWA HAS BROUGHT 
into legal existence a corporation which 
is decidedly unique, being organized for the 
prosecution of good citizens who suffer from 
that particular form of kleptomania known 
as tax-dodging. This corporation has made 
propositions to boards of supervisors of 
several counties, offering to make investi- 
gations to determine whether any persons, 
firms, or corporations in any given county 
carelessly or fraudulently omit any part of 
their personal property or real estate sub- 
ject to taxation in their statements furnished 
to the assessors. The company purposes to 
report all such property that it may find to 
the proper official for assessment, collection, 
and entry, and assist in collection after the 
method of bad debt collection agencies. The 
corporation modestly asks for its fee 50 per 
cent. of the amount thus collected. The 
plan has its good features, as it would tend 
to a more equal sharing of the burden of 
taxation, by forcing honesty in returns to 
assessors. 


SIGNIFICANT HAPPENING IN THE 
move to unseat Senator Clark, of Mon- 
tana, on the ground that money was used 
to purchase his election, was the disbar- 
ment of a Mr. Wellcome, for some years at- 
torney for Senator Clark. The charge was 
that Wellcome, acting for Mr. Clark, paid 
$30,000 to certain members of the Montana 
Legislature. Disbarment is inno sense proof 
of the truth of charges presented, yet it isa 
significant fact, if the statement be true, 
that Mr. Wellcome did not appear before 
the Supreme Court of Montana to deny the 
charges. Mr. Wellcome claims that the 
financial transaction was instigated by Mar- 
cus Daly, the copper king, who-for many years 
has been a commercial and political rival of 
Senator Clark, and who bended every 
energy to prevent the election of the latter. 
The ways of politics are dark and inscrut- 
able. 
ep oe 
TTORNEY-GENERAL GRIGGS HAS 
decided that he~cannot, in any official 
capacity, do anything for the commercial 
bodies who petitioned him to take action to 
restrain railways from putting a new freight 
classificatlon into effect Jan. 1. The Attor- 
ney-General decides that the anti-trust law 
does not apply to the case in point, as there 
is no law against one railway adopting a 
classification used by another, nor can the 
sixty-odd railroads be prevented from tak- 
ing simultaneous action if they so chose. As 
interested shippers are well organized, 
further action will likely be taken in the 
matter, but in the meantime the new classi- 
fication will be in effect and shippers will 
‘pay the freight.” The contention is that 
any agreement as to classification comes 
under the same head as an agreement as to 
rates, which under the recent decision in the 
case of the Joint Traffic Association was de- 
clared illegal. 
ee 
XTENSION OF RURAL DELIVERY IS 
threatened. Sixty-three fourth-class 
postmasters in Maryland whose official in- 
comes average $75, have made a formal pro- 
test against an innovation which threatens 
to curtail their usefulness to the govern- 
ment. These official gentlemen value so 
highly their annual stipends that the matter 
of increased postal facilities to a mere mat- 
ter of 40,000 people, is not worthy of consid- 
eration. The government has chosen Carroll 
County, the abiding place of the opponents 
of free rural delivery, as the place for a 
thorough test, and upon results achieved 
there will depend in great measure the in: 
troduction of the system generally. A few 
weeks ago four delivery wagons were started 
on their routes, those in charge having au- 
thority to issue money orders and register 
letters, functions which have never before 
been performed outside regular postal sta- 
tions. 
5 
ASHINGTON DISPATCHES STATE 
that all countries interested in the dis- 
memberment of China,or all which are bend- 


ing their energies toward the creation of 
‘spheres of influence,’’ have, with one ex- 
ception, signified to the Secretary of State 
their intention of keeping the door open, 
or, in other words, allowing the United 
States the fullest commercial. privileges. 
The one exception, Italy, will likely extend 
similar assurances, These replies are in 
response to an interrogation from Secretary 
Hay, and their tenor will greatly influence 
the course of action of the United States in 
the Far East. This is the first time in his- 
tory that this country has definitely asserted 
itself in Oriental affairs, and the time was 
opportune, inasmuch as China is being rap- 
idly appropriated. Our commerce in the 
Far East has become very important, and an 
understanding as to the policy of Kuropean 
nations will enable American merchants to 
shape safely future plans. 
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TIS FITTING THAT AT THE COM- 
ing Paris Exposition, the United States 
should present a memorial typifying the 
friendship that has existed between the two 
countries, and particularly of friendship ex- 
tended to this country in one of its darkest 
hours, when the question of indep2ndence 
and success of the Revolution was very 
problematical. To this end, the project was 
conceived of erecting on a suitable spot a 
memorial statue of the great Lafayette, to 
whom the United States was so greatly in- 
debted. . In order to raise a fund sufficient 
to meet requirements, Lafayette souvenir 
coins of the denomination of fifty cents have 
been issued to the number of fifty thousand, 
which will be sold for two dollars each. 
The first coin to be struck was given to 
President McKinley, by whom it will be pre- 
sented to President Loubet, of the French 
Republic. The public has shown a laud- 
able interest in the matter, as shown by de- 
mands for the souvenir coins. 
es Se 
HE WISCONSIN STATE FORESTRY 
Association, an organization whose ob- 
ject is to conserve the timber interests of 
the State, has asked the State University 
to establish a division of forestry, under 
the charge of a special professor, where may 
be trained men competent to care for tim- 
ber with a degree of knowledge equal to 
that required for the cultivation of any 
other crop. The association sets forth the 
fact that forests are being depleted far 
more rapidly than they can be replenished 
by nature, which is a lamentable fact. Itis 
also true that the action of the Forestry As- 
sociation is taken at a time when pretty 
much all the timber land of the State has 
been denuded. White pine timber land is 
4 property greatly increasing in value, and 
t is probable the arguments of the Forestry 
Association will not overbalance the dollars 
and cents feature in the minds of timber- 
land owners. In a few years, when white 
pine becomes a scarcity, there will remain a 
fruitful source of supply in the yellow pine 
forests of the South, 
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The News of the Church 


Editorial Correspondence 
Los ANGELES, Christmas Day, 1899. 


EAR LIVING CHURCH: Your Christ- 

mas issue greeted me away out here on 
‘the Coast” this Christmas morning, a good 
evidence that you are still living, and that 
the rollers of Regan’s great presses are not 
frozen. A blizzard was blowing when I came 
through Kansas twelve days ago, and we 
were delayed for hours by snow in the moun- 
tains. Here we have sunshine and flowers, 
and a blessed blue sky. But with all these 
abounding, I was glad to look upon your 
face again, and I trust that many readersin 
this region were also pleased with the beau- 
tiful picture of Madonna and Child upon 
your first page. I notice now what I did not 
when I saw the photograph, that in the 
composition there are several suggestions of 
the Cross. The little feet of the Infant are 
placed to form this symbol; the delicate 
fingers of the Virgin are interlaced in the 
same form, and the strong line of the left 
arm across the body gives to the whole 
figure the semblance of the Cross. The 
striking attitude of the Child, with out- 
stretched arms, shows us the Cross at the 
first glance, and it dominates the whole 
composition. 

The shadow of the Cross was even upon 
Bethlehem. There was no human shelter 
for the Mother in the birth-hour of the Son 
of Man, while she bore the Cross for Him 
upon whom it afterward rested, until from 
it, on the unsheltered hill of Calvary, He 
was proclaimed the Son of God. Then in- 
deed she must have remembered how it was 
said: ‘‘A sword shall pierce through thy own 
soulalso.’”’ Yet, though the Nativity sug- 
gests and leads up to the Cross, the festival 
is the most joyous of the year. The beauty 
and sweetness and pathos of the.old, old 
story have touched the heart of the world 
as nothing else can. Truly, God did prove 
to us that He is love, when He gave His 
Son to the tenderest relationship of our hu- 
manity—an Infant in a Mother’s arms. 

We are having a delightful, summery 
day. Everything is serene, as we fancy 
Christmas may be in Palestine, and there is 
not a sign of the terror that overtook us last 
night. Not aglass front on the streets seems 
to be cracked, nor a brick displaced, yet a 
few hours ago this city and the region round 
about were heaving with an earthquake such 
as the memory of the oldest inhabitant does 
not recall. Two small towns, not far away, 
are said to be destroyed, with loss of several 
lives. It was my first experience with 
‘‘tremblons,” and I must confess it gave me 
the tremblers! Think of being wakened 
from a sound sleep, in a room utterly dark, 
on the third floor, with the bed bouncing 
under you as though some one were jumping 
on it! In an instant I realized it was an 
earthquake, and from the vigor and conti- 
nuity of the shocks, there was little doubt in 
my mind that everything in Los Angeles 
would goto pieces within afew seconds. The 
queerest thing about my experience was that 
I calmly counted the seconds after I became 
convinced that the end of that end of the 
world was near! Allowing two seconds for 
getting awake, and two for preliminary con- 
sideration, I made the time to be twelve 
seconds, and that is just what the papers 
report this morning. I can’t imagine why I 


was so anxious to ascertain the precise time 
that should elapse before I tumbled into the 
cellar, or a mile or two below; perhaps it 
was simply an instinct to keep from getting 
excited. I remember that I was thinking 
rapidly, all the time I was counting, as to 
whether it would be well to try to get out, 
but I concluded it would be more comfort- 
able to die in bed; as to whether it might be 
well to pray, but I remembered that I had 
said my prayers and preparation for Com- 
munion, before retiring, and that anything 
I could offer in my scared condition would 
not count for much. It was all over, as I 
said, in about twelve seconds (and that seems 
a long time under such conditions) and after 
watching awhile, listening for fire alarms, 
I went tosleep. That there was no damage 
done in the city must have been from the 
motion being vertical, without undulations. 
That the motion was very great, all admit. 
Water in my bath-room tank was slopped 
over upon the wall and floor, and it stands 
four inches below the top of the tank. 

I was a grateful communicant at the early 
Celebration at St. Paul’s, and the preacher 
at the High Celebration at St. John’s. At 
both churches there is much gratifying in- 
dication of progress. St. John’s has been 
enlarged and a rectory has been built since 
I was there. I hear on all sides of the good 
work that Bishop Johnson is doing. 
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The Sunday School 
A New Departure 


The executive board of the Sunday School As- 
sociation of Pennsylvania, in order to provide 
increased opportunities for the study of the 
joint diocesan series of lessons by the teachers 
of the Sunday schools of the Church, has ar- 
ranged to discontinue the meetings heretofore 
held on Saturday afternoons at the Church 
House, Philadelphia, and in their place to 
establish, in various centres of the city, meet- 
ings for the weekly study of the lessons, where 
will be taught every Friday at 8 Pp. m., the les- 
son for the ensuing Sunday: at the church of 
the Holy Apostles, by George C. Thomas; 
church of the Saviour, by the Rev. Dr. W. B. 
Bodine; church of the Nativity, the Rev. L. N. 
Caley; St. Matthew’s church, the Rev. R. W. 
Forsyth; and every Saturday at8p.™M., at the 
church of the Messiah, Broad and Federal sts., 
by Arthur G. Dickson. 


Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
Toledo, Ohio, Local Assembly 


At the December meeting a motion prevailed 
cordially endorsing a law-enforcement move- 
ment lately started by the Ministers’ Union, A 
committee of that union has succeeded in per- 
suading the leading theatrical managers of the 
city to close on Sundays. If the other managers 
refuse, they will be duly prosecuted according 
to law. The open gambling, the saloons open 
Sunday and nights, and the Sunday theatre 
have become a nuisance in the eyes of all law- 
abiding people. There are signs of a reaction, 
and the Brotherhood has added its influence to 
the right side of the question. At this meeting 
the $30 were made up in full to pay back to the 
Rev. T. N. Barkdull, money he had kindly ad- 
vanced to expenses for St. Luke’s mission. 
This mission was started by the Brotherhood 
some years ago, and has been closed for a time 
because the majority of the Church people near 
it had moved away. It has lately been placed 
under the care of the Rev. R. W. Ferris, the 
new rector of Calvary, and it is hoped that it 
will soon be revived. 


Chicago 
Wm. Edward McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 


The diocesan assessments are virtually all 
paid up to Feb. 1st, an unprecedented, but very 
pleasing condition. ¢ 

At St. James’ the rectoris resuming his inter- 
esting studies on the Bible, interrupted by the 
holidays. Barnby’s difficult cantata of Iszac 
and Rebekah was successfully rendered by the 
choir, after two months careful preparation by 
Mr. Smedley. 

The Rey.S. B. Pond enters upon his duties as 
rector of Christ church, Woodlawn, on Sunday 
morning next. 


On Tuesday morning, at a special service in 
the cathedral, the Bishop confirmed two young 
men, presented by the Rey. W. R. Cross, of 
Grace church, Hinsdale. 


Christmas at Emmanuel 


At Emmanuel, LaGrange, more individuals 
made their Christmas Communion at the three 
Celebrations, than on any other previous occas- 
ion since the parish came into existence. The 
offering was $338. A similar report as to com- 
municants, to that by the Rev. C. Scadding, is 
made by the Rev. H. C. Moore, of Winnetka. 


St. Mark’s, Evanston 


Ono the feast of the Holy Innocents, there was 
a beautiful choral service for the children of St. 
Mark’s. Immediately after the processional 
hymn, the superintendent of the Sunday school, 
Mr. Henry G. Sawe, on behalf of the school, 
presented a stained glass window. The rector, 
Dr. Arthur W. Little, formally accepted the 
gift, in the name of the vestry, and ordered the 
window to be unveiled. Two of the youngest 
children in the school pulled the cords, and the 
curtain fell, revealing a work of ecclesiastical 
art not surpassed in the diocese. After a brief 
office of benediction, the children sang the hymn, 
“T think when I read that sweet story of old.” 
The window, which is in the south aisle, near 
the font, represents ‘‘Christ blessing little chil- 
dren,” and was designed by Mr. Thomas Curtis, 
of Ward & Hughes, London. This is the first of 
a series of windows with which this church is 
to be filled. Designs are now about to be sub- 
mitted for the great east window above the 
high altar, for which the sum of $4,000 was be- 
queathed by the late Mrs. Franklin G. Beach. 


Ordinations at St. James’ 


On Sunday morning last the Bishop ordained 
to the priesthood in St. James’, the following: 
The Rey. Harold E. Addison, presented by the 
rector, the Rev. J. S. Stone; the Rev. Messrs. 
Frank KE, Brandt and Webster Hakes, presented 
by Dr. Gold. This is the first ordination held in 
St. James’ during the present episcopate. Mr. 
Addison’s family have long been connected with 
the parish, he himself having been a chorister 
here, for a year a superintendent of the Sunday 
school, and as lay-reader and deacon ministering 
in St. John’s mission. Having won a scholar- 
ship at Harvard, he is pursuing there a post- 
graduate course, to which he has returned. Mr. 
Brandt is in-charge of St. Augustine’s, Wilmette, 
and of the new mission at Lake Forest; Mr. 
Hakes, of St. Mary’s, Park Ridge. The sermon 
with which the service commenced, was by Dr. 
Stone who, from I Cor. iv: 1, ‘Let a man so ac- 
count of us, as of ministers of Christ and stew- 
ards of the mysteries of God,’’ preached a strong 
sermon on the dignity of the priesthood as God- 
given, and with the exaltation of Christ as the 
sum and substance of the aim of its work, and 
so demanding the prayers of the people for the 
bestowal of divine grace upon these ambassa- 
dors of Christ. The rector said the litany, and 
assisted the Bishop in the Celebration, only the 
priests receiving. 


Annual Report of St. Luke’s Hospital 


Among the 1,976 patients treated in the year 
ending Sept. 30th, there were 345 Romanists, 277 
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Episcopalians, 124 Methodists, 87 Presbyterians, 
57 Baptists, and 50 Congregationalists, etc. ; 785 
were 1 ot religiously classified, 181 died, and 102 
remained under treatment, which was above 
the daily, average. The number of days paid 
treatment given was 21,785, or 56 per cent. ; of free 
treatment, 14,773. In the free dispensary there 
were 10,183 cases, and 10,805 prescriptions were 
filled at or below cost. In the training school for 
nurses, now so comfortably domiciled in the 
Stickney Memorial Annex, there were 43, in- 
cluding four probationers; but applications in 
the year numbered 567. Miss Augusta C. Rob- 
ertson and Miss Flora B. Patch have recently 
succeeded Miss Florence Hutcheson and Miss 
Margaret Woodworth as superintendent and as- 
sistant, respectively. Turning to the finance 
condition of this splendid institution,we find the 
disbursements to have been (a) by the financial 
committee, $75,150, chiefly on construction ac- 
count; (b) by the treasurer, $57,130, current ex- 
penses. A sum of $219,500 being investment in 
the hospital property itself, does not produce 
income. The principal of endowed beds and 
rooms aggregates $217,500. As indicating need 
of greater income, it may be said that the float- 
ing debt is some $30,000, but in his twofold ca- 
pacity assecr: tary and resident superintendent, 
Mr. Louis R. Curtis is credited during his four 
months’ tenure of cffice, with an improvement 
of $5,000 over last year’s condition, which has 
been brought about by retrenchment and collec. 
tions. The reports of the acting resident chap- 
lains for the year, the Rev. Alfred S. Perkins 
and F. Wyndham White, show, in addition to 
the regular Sunday and Saints’ days Morning 
and Hyening Prayer and Celebrations in the 
chapel, daily service in the four open wards, 11 
Baptisms, 2 marriages, and7 burials. The staff 
of medical officers is unsurpassed by that of any 
similar institution in the city or country. The 
officers are: Honorary president and chaplain,the 
Rev. Dr. Clinton Locke; president, Arthur Ry- 
erson; resident chaplain, the Rev. G. B. Wright; 
secretary, F. T. West; treasurer, Harris A. 
Wheeler. 


New York 
fienry Codman Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


The church of the Holy Cross passed on New 
Year’s Day under the charge of the Rev. John 
Sword . 

Sale of Old St. Stephen’s Church 


The vestry of St. Stephen’s church shas just 
been successful in selling their former church 
edifice, in 69th st., from which they some time 
ago removed “up town,” Deeds have been 
passed by which St. Stephen’s receives as pro- 
ceeds of the sale the sum of $75,000. 


Cathedral of St. John the Divine 


The trustees :held a meeting on St. Stephen’s 
Day. Inthe absence of Bishop Potter, the Rev. 
Dr. Wm. R. Huntington presidea. After atten- 
tion to current reports and routine, the board 
proceeded to election to fill two of the three va- 
cancies in its membership. This resulted in the 
choice of Messrs. J. J. Astor and Francis Lynde 
Stetson. 

General Theological Seminary 


Missionary addresses have lately been deliv- 
ered to the students by Bishop Moreland, of 
Sacramento; Bishop Hare, of South Dakota, and 
the traveling secretary of the Students’ Volun- 
teer Association, Mr. Lee. The next conven- 
tion will be held at Gambier, and the Students’ 
Missionary Society of the seminary have elect- 
ed as its delegates, Messrs. H. K. Barton and 
James Wise. The Very Rev. Dean Hoffman has 
gone South for a visit of several weeks. 


Memorials in Holy Trinity, Harlem 


A handsome memorial window from designs 
by Lathrop, was unveiled in the gallery on the 
last Sunday in Advent. It is in memory of Mrs, 
Harriet M. Crawl, and represents the Epipha- 
ny. In the south transept is about to be placed 
a window designed by D. Maitland Armstrong, 
and erected by friends of the late rector, the 
Rey. Charles DeWitt Bridgman, D.D., and to 


The Diving Church 


commemorate his faithful 
death. 
sept. 


Rey. P. A. H. Brown’s 25th Anniversary 


At St. John’s chapel, Trinity parish, the 
vicar, the Rev. Philip A. H Brown, celebrated 
his 25th anniversary on the Sunday after Christ- 
mas. There were special musical features at 
the morning service, including Le Jeune’s 
“Light of Lights,’’ as a processional; Schubert’s 
Communion service in G; an anthem, ‘'The 
Lord is my Light,’? sung as offertorium, and 
comyosed by Le Jeune for the occasion. The 
clergy and congregation of St. Luke’s chapel, 
closely allied to St. John’s chapel, united in the 
celebration. 


Barnard College 


work even unto 
It will be the central theme of the tran- 


The American Humane Society has offered a 
prize of $200 to the undergraduate who writes 
the best essay on ‘‘Vivisection.’’ Scholarships 
have been given as follows: by Mrs. W. R. 
Clarkson, in memory of her daughter; by Mr. 
J. Pulitzer, with a like memorial; the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, in honor of 
their regent, Mrs. Donald McLean; the Brear- 
ley League of students and graduates of the 
Brearley School, and:two by Miss Emily H. 
Bourne, in honor of Mrs. John S. Barnard 
and Mrs. Emily James Putnam, dean of the col- 
lege. Students of Barnard are helping in the 
College Settlement, and are conducting classes 
in American history, literature, and science for 
the philanthro; ic work of the People’s Univer- 
sity Extension Society. 


Hospital Saturday and Sunday 


On Sunday, Dec. 31st, and the day preceding, 
large gifts were made for the hospitals of New 
York. These institutions cared last year for 
34,740 bed patients, of whom 21,052 were treated 
freely, and 300,995 were dispensary patients. 
The total cost was $1,653,038 40, and to cover 
this vast outlay, there was the income of $304,- 
514 30 invested funds; fees received from paying 
patients aggregating $411,111.17, and a grant by 
the city of $150,964 45; leaving the large sum of 
$786 448 57 to be derived from the benevolence 
of the public; by far the largest proportion 
from any single source coming from the offer- 
ings of the parishes and individual gifts of lay- 
men of the Church. The Hospital Saturday 
and Sunday Association, which is large’y mar- 
aged and sustained by Churchmen, and is an in- 
direct offshoot of St. Luke's Hospital influences, 
raised last year, $70 675 72. The hospital neces- 
sities steadily increase with the growth of the 
city and the expensive requirements of modern 
medical science, and enlarged resources are se- 
riously needed. 


Society of St. Johniland 


The annual meeting was held on St. John the 
Evangelist’s Day, in the rectory of the church 
of the Holy Communion. The reports for the 
past year showed that 181 persons had been 
cared for, as against 141 the year before. Of this 
number, two thirds were cared for free. The 
annual election resulted in the choice of the fol- 
lowing officers: President, the Rev. Henry 
Mottet, D. D ; vice-president, Mr. Wm. Alexarn- 
der Smith, succeeding the late Cornelius Van- 
derbilt; secretary, Mr. Francis E. Hyde; treas- 
urer, Mr. Francis M. Bacon. Bishop Littlejohn, 
of Long Island, was elected an acditional trus- 
tee, and Mr. Alfred G. Wanderbilt chosen on the 
board to fill a vacancy. The committees of last 
year were re appointed. 


Pennsylvania 

Ozi William Whitaker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

The ancient custom of carol-singing on Christ- 
mas Eve was revived at Yardley when, at the 
midnight hour, the carolers visited the principal 
residences of that borough, rendering appropri- 
ate selections. The object was to raise funds 
for the purchase of a new organ for St. An- 
drew’s Sunday school. 


The Bohlen Lectures 


Were to be delivered by the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Jaggar, Bishop of Southern Ohio, in the pirish 
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building of Holy Trinity church, Philadelphia, 
on Jan. 2, 3d and 4th, at 3:30 Pp. m. Subject, “The 
personality of truth ” 


St. Paul’s Church, West Philadelphia 


The plans for the erection of a stone church 
for this new parish have been prepared by 
Messrs. Furness, Hvans & Co., architects, and 
estimates are being asked for the construction of 
the same. Jt will be located at the southwest 
corner of 47th st. and Kingsessing ay. 


Death of Robert M. Lewis 


A well-known, highly esteemed citizen and 
prominent Churchman, died suddenly on Wed- 
nesday evening, 27th ult., from heart disease, 
aged 71 years. He was for many years actively 
engaged in the management of several corporate 
institutions. During the civil war, from Oct., 
1862, until its close in 1865, he was the efficient 
superiotendent of the Philadelphia department 
of the U.S. Sanitary Commission. He was also 
chairman of the board of managers of Christ 
church hospital,a manager of the Children’s 
hospital, and for many years a vestryman of old 
St. Peter’s church, Philadelphia, where the 
Burial Office was said on Saturday, 30th ult. 


The Episcopal Academy 


Fhe Commendation Day exercises were held 
on Friday morning, 22d ult ,in the New Century 
Drawing Room, Philadelphia. After the Adeste 
Fideles, there were dsclamations by the pupils, 
and the trial scene from ‘‘The Merchant of 
Venice” was given by six of the young men. Dr. 
Wm. H. Klapp, the head-master, read the names 
of those commended; viz: With the highest 
honor, 43; with honor, 47; commended, 46. An 
address was made by Bishop Whitaker congrat- 
ulating the teachers and pupils on the recent en- 
largement of the academy building. There has 
also been a large in2rease in the number of 
pupils. After the carol,‘‘Good King Wenceslaus,” 
certificates were presented by the Bishop to 
those commended with the highest honor. 


Christmas at the Church Institutions 


Santa Claus arrived at 24. m. at the Indian 
department of the Lincoln Institution, bearing 
gifts from the managers ard from Mrs, Mary 
McH. Cox. Religious services were held, and 
afterwards the gifts were distributed. For 
three hours on Christmas morning the City Mis- 
sion had 500 children as visitors to receive the 
gifts designed for them; 500 families were also 
made happy by thedist:ibation of poultry. A fine 
dinner was given the male consumptive patients 
at the Ho-se of Mercy, City Mission; covers 
were laid for 10, while the same number were 
given turkeys to take to their families, and sent 
to pass the day at their homes. About 50 of the 
female patients in the hospital at Chestnut Hill 
(City Mission) were at the well spread tables, 
while several others spent the day with their 
families. After dinner, addresses were made by 
Dr. Mann and the Rey. Dr. Duhring, superin- 
tendent. At the parish house of the church of 
the Crucifixion, Philadelphia, groceries, provi- 
sions, and other gifts were distributed generous- 
ly among the poor of the neighborhood. 


The Christmas Services 


In all our churches were very well attended, 
and in some were exceptionally large. Itis a 
well-established custom at St. Luke’s—-Epiphany 
church, Philadelphia, on the great Church festi- 
vals, for a large number of little children to 
enter the edifice, singing carols, and after 
marching through theaisles, to group themselves 
around the chancel and blend their voices with 
the regular vested choir. Such a scene was 
witnessed there on Christmas morning. At St. 
Mark’s, preceded by a solemn procession, the 
fourth celebration of the Holy Eucharist was 
offered by the Rev. W. K. Damuth, of the cleri- 
cal staff. Schubert’s Mass in C was rendered 
by the full vested choir, under the direction of 
Minton Pyne, and at the offertory, Gounod’s 
“Nazareth”? was sung. The sermon was preach- 
ed by the rector, the Rev. Dr. A. G. Mortimer. 
The number of Communions were very large, es- 
pecially so at the second Celebration at 7 A. M. 
The-chancel of Holy Trinity church was beauti- 
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fully decorated. From its lofty dome immense 
cables of evergreens were pendent, ard in the 
centre was a large star of red immortelles. The 
rector, the Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins, preached. 
There were three celebrations of the Holy Com- 
munion, and the number réceiving was very 
large, and the same may be said of all the 
churches and chapels in the city and suburbs. 


Springfield 
Geo. F. Seymour, 8.T.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Chas. R. Hale, D.D., Bishop-coadjutor 


Sunday School Celebration 


The children of St. Mary’s Sunday school of 
East St. Louis, enjoyed a happy Christmas, in 
the celebration provided by the friends of the 
school. The exercises were held in the Living- 
ston building, where the congregation has wor- 
shiped, through the courtesy of the owner, since 
the sale of the former Church property. The 
exercises of prayer and singing of Christmas 
hymns were followed by the distribution of 
gifts, provided for the school by friends. Under 
the successful and earnest ministration of Rev. 
J. A, Antrim, the services of both church and 
Sunday school have been faithfully kept up, and 
greatly improved and strengthened. Peopleare 
looking anxiously for great growth of the par- 
ish, when anew church edifice shall be erected 
on the new location already chosen. 


Washington 
Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


Christmas Services 


Were everywhere bright and joyous. Old St. 
John’s is beautiful with holly and laurel.. The 
music was finely rendered by the choir of men 
and boys, and on St. John’s Day the Sunday 
school held its festival. At St. Paul’s there 
was festival Evensong on Christmas Eve. There 
were two early Celebrations, with a very large 
number of communicants, and a choral Celebra- 
tion. The chancel was beautifully decorated. 
Special Christmas Eve services were also held in 
the pro-cathedral, when the Bishop preached ; 
and the church of the Epiphany, where on 
Christmas Day the music was especially well 
rendered by the choir. In this parish, a pleasant 
incident on St. Stephen’s Day was the gather- 
ing together, by one of the working societies, of 
a number of poor children. They were brought 
in coaches to the parish building, and there 
made happy for one evening, feasted, and enter- 
tained, and sent home with such things as all 
children love. Holy Innocents’ Day was uni- 
versally kept as the children’s day, with carol 
services, Christmas trees, etc. 


Alabama 
Richard Hooker Wilmer, D. D., LL. D., Bishop 
H. Melville Jackson, D.D., Bishop-coadjutor 


Parish Freed from Debt 


The Rey. Owen P. Fitzsimmons, rector of St. 
Mary’s church, Birmingham, was given leave of 
absence during the war with Spain, to accompa- 
ny the regiment of which he was chaplain. On 
his return he found his parish in debt and dis- 
organized. Under his energetic administration, 
everything has been straightened out, and the 
debt, amounting to $1,500, has been paid. The 
ist of December the system of pew renting in 
this church was abolished. During the coming 
year steps will be taken towards putting in more 
suitable windows in the church, 


For a Free Scholarship 


A planis on foot, at the instance of the Ala- 
bama branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary, to found 
a scholarship to be bestowed upon a daughter of 
a clergyman in ‘‘Noble Institute,’’ to be known 
as the Richard H. Wilmer scholarship. 


New Organ for Trinity Church 


The ‘‘Trinity Workers” of Trinity church, Mo- 
bile, are m-king effurts to raise funds for a new 
organ in their church. At a concert recently 
given in Mobile, $271 was recently added to the 
fund. 


The Living Churcb 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, D. D., Bisher: 

A bust of Bishcp Brooks has been placed in 
Trinity church. It is made of marble, tinted, 
and is pronounced by competent critics a strik- 
ing likeness of the late Bishop. 


The Christmas services at the church of the 
Advent, Boston, were unusually well rendered. 
There were hourly Celebrations to 11 0’clock. 
The choir gave Gounod’s Christmas Pastoral in 
C, including “O sing to God your hymns of 
gladness,”’ and ‘'The Mount of Olives.’? The 
decorations were very elabora e, and over 100 
trees were used. At all the other churches, the 
decorations were profuse. 


St. John’s, East Boston 


Is nearly completed. This parish is growing in 
size and strength. The prospects for the future 
were never before so bright. Thedebt upon the 
parish his been reduced to $500. 


All Saints’ Church, Brookline 


Was occupied for the first time on the 4th 
Sunday in Advent. The pulpit is the gift of Mr. 
Henry E. Raymond. It is Gothicin form, and 
was designed by Mr. G. Goodhue. The other 
gifts are sanctuary lamps and a reredos in five 
panels of mosaic; each panel measures 414 feet 
in height. The organ will be in place in two 
weeks. The rector, the Rev. D. D. Addison, in 
his sermon said that few realized the bravery of 
the little band of Churchmen purchasing al- 
most an acre of land on Beacon st., and boldly 
securing designs for the contemplated group of 
buildings. The well-defined plan of the parish 
was to build its church in sections, thus extend- 
ing over a series of years an undertaking which 
would have been impossible to finish at once. It 
is not complete, as it now stands, but is themain 
body of the church. The toweris yet to be built 
in front, and in the rear the stone chancel and 
transepts are to be added. The parish was or- 
ganized in 1894, with 35 communicants. It now 
numbers over 300 communicants. 


Colorado 
Jchn Franklin Spalding, Bishop 


Christmas services were bright and earnest 
everywhere, from the cathedral throughout the 
diocese. The Advent season has been more care- 
fully kept than usual. The only vacancies are 
St. Stephen’s, Colorado Springs,Canon City, and 
Silver Cliff, besides the new and extensive mis- 
sion in the South Park. 


Southern Virginia 
Alfred M. Randolph, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


In this diocese there are 11 counties in which 
there are no Episcopal churches or clergymen, 
one of these counties having a population of 5,- 
320. The total population of these 11 counties 
where the voice of the Church is never heard, 
is 136,000. 


There are now at work in Southern Virginia 
as missionaries, 27 clergymen. This number 
will be increased to 30 or 382, if the churches 
now vacant are supplied. These missionaries 
are working in 34 counties, and have under their 
charge 70 churches. 


Serious Loss by Fire 


The St. Paul Normal and Industrial School, 
Lawrenceville, in charge of Archdeacon Russell, 
has met with a serious loss, in the destruction 
by fire, on the night of Dec. 22d, of the ‘Mat- 
lack Memorial Hall,’”? one of the dormitories. 
There was a partial insurance on the building, 
but the furniture and students’ clothing de- 
stroyed are a total loss. 


Recent Confirmations 


Bishop Randolph has just returned from a 
visitation to the churches in Pittsylvania and 
Mecklenburg Cos. In the former county he 
confirmed at Chatham 11, at Mt. Airy 7, at 
Peytonsburz 26, at Franklin Junction, where a 
new church has been erected, 2; at New Castle 
3, making 49 in all. These churches are in the 
charge of the Rev. C. O. Pruden and his assist- 
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ant, the Rev. Chiswell Dabney. In Mecklen- 
burg Co., where the churches are in charge of 
the Rev Sterling Gunn, the Bishcp confirmed 
at Chase City 4, at St. Luke’s 2, at Boydton 5, 
at Christ chapel 8, at St. Andrew’s 11s in all 30. 


Consecration of St. Luke’s, Blackstone 


On Sunday morning, Dec. 17th, by Biskop 
Randolph, assisted by the Rev. W. T. Capers, 
and the Rev. C. R. Kuyk, the rector. 


North Carolina 
Joseph Blount Cheshire, Jr., D.D., Bishop 


Anniversary Celebration 


The Rev. P. P. Alston recently celebrated the 
16th anniversary of his rectorship of the church 
of St. Michaeland All Angels’, Charlotte. Theoc- 
casion was one of unusual interest, as the rector 
showed how during these years, from a small 
beginning of three membersand a little wooden 
dwelling, the church had been brought to its 
present goodly proportions, with 167 members, 
a training and industrial school of over 100 pu- 
pils, and one of the handsomest church build- 
ings in the city. Addresses were made by Dr, 
Saunders and Professor Davis, of Biddle Uni- 
versity; the Rev. Dr. Wyche, of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, and Dr. N. B. Houser. At the 
conclusion of these addresses, Mr. J. S. Leary, 
on behalf of the church and the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew, presented the rector with several 
handsome gifts. This isa colored parish, with 
a colored priest, the results of whose work 
cause him to stand high among the people of 
Charlotte. This church has a fine vested choir 
of 36 voices. 

Liberal Bequests 

By the will of the late Mrs. Mary A. Bryant, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., over $100,000 dollars is left to 
institutions of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Among the bequests is one of $3,000 to St. Augus- 
tine’s School, Raleigh. 


Long Island 


Abram N. Littlejohn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Services in Brooklyn 


Oa Christmas Day,with few exceptions, three 
services were held in the different churches. 
The early Celebration was followed by a second 
with sermon at eleven, and in the afternoon 
Evening Prayer was read. The churches were 
beautifally decorated, and programmes of a high 
order of music were finely rendered. 


Handsome Memorial 


On Sunday, Dec. 17th, at the morning service 
in the church of the Incarnation, the Rev. Dr. 
John G. Bacchus, rector, a new stained glass 
window was unveiled. The subject is, ‘‘The pre- 
sentation of Christ in the temple,’ and is one of 
a series of nine depicting the life of Christ, to be 
ylaced in the chancel. It was presented by 
Mrs. Edward Erskine Tucker, in memory of her 
mother. 


All Saints’ Church, Brooklyn 


Of which the Rey. William Morrison is rector, 
has had a most prosperous year, according to the 
report of the treasurer. On Christmas Day the 
choir of All Saints’ presented to the organist, 
Frederick Ressequir, a fine Morris chair, as a 
token of appreciation of his painstaking care 
and attention to their instruction and comfort. 


Tenth Anniversary Observance 


On Surday, Dec. 17th, the congregation of 
Christ church, Clinton st., celebrated the com- 
pletion of 10 years’ rectorship of the Rev. A. B. 
Kinsolving. The chancel was tastefully decor- 
ated with palms and liliies, and a special order 
of music was rendered. The lessons were read 
by the only son of a former rector, James H. 
Canfield, LL. D., now librarian of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. A cordial letter of con- 
gratulation from the Bishop of the diocese was 


‘read by the senior warden, Mr. Alexander EB 


Orr, who also made an address on behalf of the 
vestry and congregation. Thesermon was de- 
livered by the rector who, after briefly sketch- 
iag the circumstances of his taking charge of 


a 
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this important parish, and paying a tribute to 
his predecessor, thanked the congregation for 
all that their loving fidelity, energy and liber- 
ality had enabled the parish toaccomplish. Dur- 
ing the past 10 years there have been 300 Bap- 
tisms, or including the chapel mainly supported 
by the parent church, 925; 230 Confirmations, or 
with the mission, 800. When he came there 
were 600 communicants; 450 had been added, 
leaving the number now, despite deaths and re- 
movals, considerably above 700. He also spoke 
touchingly of the parish on its spiritual side, of 
the tokens of God’s favor which the parish had 
enjoyed. Then followed a resume of the finan- 
cial record of the church. Within the period re- 
viewed a new organ has been placed beside the 
chancel,with handsome choir stalls; the Sunday 
school room has been renovated; four memorial 
windows and two mural tablets have been erect- 
ed in the church; a large mission Sunday school 
and parish building has been added, costing 
$26,000, at Red Hook Point, and a substantial 
and Churchly chapel, to replace the old one, is 
now nearing completion, which will cost when 
finished, nearly $30,000. During the decade 
Christ church has given for the work and build- 
ings at the mission, nearly $70,000; for the 
Church Charity Foundation, more than $12,000; 
for the cause of foreign missions, $13,700; for 
domestic missions, $2,200, and for other char- 
ities and benevolent objects, $35,000. Total 
amount during the decade, $280,000. An endow- 
ment fund, started in 1894, has already made 
substantial head way. 


Easton 
Wm. Forbes Adams, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 


An Old Prayer Book 


Holy Trinity parish, Easton, possesses the folio 
Bible and Prayer Book which were used before 
the Revolution. St. John’s parish was then lo- 
cated in the northern part of Carolina, near 
whatis now Bridgetown. Holy Trinity, Greens- 
boro, being nearer to the original locale than 
Hillsboro, has been thought to be the rightful 
custodian of the books. Hach one is stamped 
on the cover in gilt letters, ‘St. John’s Parish, 
Maryland, 1767. The Prayer Book contains 
the canons of the Church of England of 1703. 


Michigan 


Thomas F. Davies, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
St. John’s Church, Detroit 


Through the untiring efforts of Mr. F. Frutt- 
chey, the organist and choirmaster, the music 
of the parish has risen to a high standard of 
merit. The vested choir consists of some 40 
boys and men; the parts are wel] balanced, and 
the singing is characterized throughout for its 
heartiness and the maintenance of that accu- 
racy of pitch, purity. of tone, and clear enuncia- 
tion, without which nothing can be attained 
worthy the name of music. Besides the salient 
features of a hearty Christmas celebration, the 
effertory anthem, Beethoven’s Hallelujah Chorus 
from ‘‘The Mount of Olives,’ was admirably 
given, while West’s full Communion service, in- 
cluding the Nicene Creed, Sanctus, Agnus Dei, 
and Gloria in Excelsis, was given with dramatic 
coloring and rich harmony, for the first time in 
Detroit. The rector, the Rev. Dr. Prall, 
preached an excellent sermon, and the offering 
was in aid of the fund for the retired clergy of 
the diocese. 


Virginia 
Francis M. Whittle, D, D., LL. D., Bishop 
Robert A. Gibson, D.D. Bishop-Coadjutor 

“n Christ church, Charlottesville,was unveiled 
on Dee. 12th, a tablet erected to the memory of 
the. Rey. Frederick Winslow Hatch, D.D., the 
first rector. An address was made by the grand 
master of Masons in Virginia, Judge Duke. 

In all the churches in Richmond on Christmas 
Day, special music was the order, and this was 
particularly the case in those having vested 
choirs. Asis the rule in Richmond on this fes- 


_tival, there were celebrations of the Holy Com- 


Che Viving Church 


munion in all the churches at the 11 o’clock 
service, and in Epiphany, Barton Heights, an 
early Celebration, also. 


Special Services at Richmond 


On Sunday morning, Dec. 24th, Bishop Gibson 
visited Monumental church, preached, and con- 
firmed nine candidates. In the afternoon a serv- 
ice was held, which constituted a farewell for 
Dr. and Mrs. R. B. Teusler who are about to 
sail for Japan, the Dr. having been appointed a 
medical missionary by the Board of Foreign 
Missions. The Rev. Lindsay Patton, mission- 
ary to China, preached. 


Quincy 


Alexander Burgess, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Services at Meyer 


On the evening of St. John the Evangelist’s 
Day, Christ church, Meyer, which has been for 
some time in course of erection, was first used 
for service. The Rev. T. A. Waterman had on 
the previous Sunday held the last service in the 
public schoolhouse which had for three years 
been used for this purpose. Temporary seats 
and an altar had been arranged in the new edi- 
fice which was festooned with evergreens. 
Presents were given to the children, and an ad- 
dress delivered by the archdeacon. There is 
still a debt of $100 on the building, which itis ex- 
pected will be cleared by Church-people else- 
where. Meyer is in the section known as ‘‘the 
Mississippi bottoms,’’ where the people general- 
ly are very poor, with the spiritual destitution 
equally as great. Until the services of the 
Church were begun in the summer of 1896, there 
were no services of any kind, and no Sunday ob- 
servance in the town. 


Pittsburgh 
Cortlandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 
On Christmas Eve, at Calvary church, Pitts- 
burgh, there was a midnight celebration of the 
Holy Communion, the Bishop officiating. There 


was shortened Evensong at 11:30, with a brief 


address, the service of the Holy Communion be- 
ginning at midnight. The music was furnished 
by the double quartette choir, augmented by 
some extra voices. There was a large attend- 
ance, and about 150 persons received. 


Centennial of George Washington’s Death 


Was observed in Trinity church, Pittsburgh, 
Dec. 14th, by a service given under the auspices 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 
The Bishop of the diocese was in charge. The 
church was decorated with palms and flowers, 
and many flags, those of the society being 
mingled with the national colors. The service 
began with the singing of ‘‘O God of Bethel, by 
whose hand," as a processional, and was largely 
musical. The lesson was taken from the 44th 
chapter of the Book of Ecclesiasticus, beginning 
with, ‘‘Let us now praise famous men, and our 
fathers that begat us.”? This was followed by 
the singing of the Te Deum, creed, versicles, 
prayers for the president and country, and a 
commemoration of George Washington. Before 
the address, a metrical version of the 100th 
Psalm was sung. Bishop Whitehead made a few 
remarks, introducing the Rev. Dr. Arundel who 
read extracts from ‘‘Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress.’’ The national anthem was sung, and af- 
ter the closing prayers and blessing, the service 
was completed by the rendering of ‘“‘God of our 
fathers, bless this land,’ as a recessional. The 
music was furnished by the large vested choir 
of Trinity parish. 


Newark 
Thomas Alfred Starkey, D.D., Bishop 


Church of the Holy Innocents, Hoboken 


Services to commemorate the 25th anniver- 
sary of its founding by the late Mrs, Martha B. 
Stevens, of Castle Point, in memory of ber 
daughter, were begun on the Feast of Holy In- 
nocents, the preacher being the Rev. Geo. M. 
‘Christian, D.D., of New York. On Thursday 
there were three low celebrations of the Eu- 
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charist, followed by High Celebration, at which 
the preacher was the Rev. Wm. Walter Webb, 
of Nashotah. The music was rendered by the 
choir of 40 voices, assisted by an orchestra. At 
Evensong, the Rey. Alfred G. Mortimer, D. Di 
of Philadelphia, gave an historical account of 
the parish. On Sunday there were Eucharistic 
celebrations avd special music. The Rey. 
Charles C. Edmunds preached. On Tuesday, 


Jan. 2d, a parish reception was held in Quartet 
Club Hall. 


Delaware 
Leighton Coleman, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
St. Matthew’s church for the colored people of 
Wilmington, is in process of erection. 


Bequests for Church Work 


The will of Mrs. Elizabeth C. Judd, a com- 
municant of St. Andrew’s church, Wilmington, 
who died recently, contained among others the 
following bequests: St. Luke’s Hospital, New 
York, $5,000; Domestic and Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church, for 
the education of Indians, $5,000; General Clergy 
Relief Fund of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
$5,000:-St. Andrew’s church, $500; diocese of 
Delaware, $1,000; Delaware Hospital, $500. 


Mission at Highlands 


A ten days’ mission is to be held at Emmanuel 
church, Highlands, the Rev. Kensey J. Ham- 
mond, rector, from Jan. 8-17th. The missioner- 
to-be is the Rev. Edwin S. Hinks, of Leesburg, 
Va. 

Christmas Services 


Reports from the various parishes of Wilming- 
ton indicate that the number of communicants 
at the Christmas celebrations was large, and 
the services well attended. In all the churches 
there was special music of a very worshipful 
character. On Christmes Day, the Bishop at- 
tended and celebrated at the 10:30 service at St. 
John’s, of which he was once rector. The ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. Henry Ward 
Cunningham, rector of Calvary church. The 
Sunday school of St. John’s is the largest in the 
diocese, and on Sunday, Dec. 31st, united with 
the congregation at the morning service. The 
Ven. Archdeacon Geo. C. Hall, D. D., is rector. 


Services Renewed 


Services at Calvary church, Brandywine 
Hundred, which have been discontinued for 
some time past, have been renewed, the clergy 
of Wilmington assisting the Bishop and arch- 
deacon in turn 


Ohio 


Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 
Church of the Incarnation, Glenville 


Since the coming ofathe Rev. G. F. Patterson, 
of Sedalia, Mo., to this parish, the work along 
all lines has been materially strengethened and 
well organized. Being a suburb of Cleveland, 
the growth of the town itself is very rapid, and 
the Church work has kept full pace. The peo- 
ple are loyal in their support and assistance of 
the new rector in his work. The Sunday 
school is growing rap dly, and the chapel is well 
filled by the congregation, the large percentage 
of men being very noticeable. On Christmas 
Day there were a number of gifts made to the 
church, an altar and lecturn of oak handsomely 
carved, a massive brass altar cross, and a beau- 
tiful chalice and paten of silver. The re-organ- 
ized vested choir of men and boys was placed in 
the chancel for the first time, and rendered 
well the musical parts of the festival service. 
The congregation enters the new year with 
great energy being exerted in all departments of 
parish work. 


Central New York 
#. D. Huntington, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
A litany desk given by Mrs. John Stebbins in 
memery of her mother, the late Mrs. Helen 
Childs Fairchild, was used for the first time in 
St. Peter’s church, Cazenovia, upon the 4th 
Sunday in Advent. 
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Editorials and Contributions 


The Epiphany 


HE Epiphany is the ‘‘manifestation,”’ 
the shining forth of Emmanuel, God 
with us; the revelation of the Divine 
Being to humanity and through hu- 

manity. The Word was made fiesh, and 
dwelt among us, the express image of the 
Father. Christ was the Epiphany of God; 
in His birth, His life, His miracles, His 
teaching, His death, His mighty resurrec- 
tion and glorious ascension. In Christ shone 
forth the Light that lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world; and in Him 
this Light became the life of men. 

In the earliest age this season was ob- 
served as a part of the Christmas festival. 
As the Nativity was the first act in the man- 
ifestation of God, the Epiphany was its con- 
tinuation. It was not until the fourth cen- 
tury, probably, that the manifestation of 
Christ to the Gentiles became a prominent 
feature of the observance by the Gentile 
Church. 

The appearance of the star to the wise 
men, with which this phase of the Epiphany 
was begun, is an incident that has always 
been regarded with interest, and has called 
forth considerable discussion. It has been 
suggested that the “‘star in the East” was the 
light that shone upon the shepherds at 
Bethlehem, seen from afar. It is represented 
in some old paintings as a radiant child 
bearing a sceptre or cross. Others have held 
that it was the conjunction of two planets, 
known to have occurred about that time, 
which the Magi were led by inspiration to 
interpret as a sign of Christ’s birth. 

But neither of these hypotheses fulfills the 
conditions of the simple narrative. It was 
‘His star,” appearing in the East, and it 
went before them so that they could follow 
it; so near, and so apparent in its motion, 
that they could see when it stood over 
where the young child was. The wise men 
were doubtless directed by God’s Spirit to 
recognize and follow the star, while many 
others, perhaps, only regarded it with idle 
curiosity. 

So now, many of the quiet, unobtrusive 
leadings of God’s providence are referred to 
mere natural causes, or to chance, er are 
not observed at all. We see ‘‘His star in the 
East,” and the Spirit whispers to us the 
Name that is above every other name, but 
we take no heed; we let it pass by, and do 
not dream that the wonderful Epiphany is 
still going on. 

Many, even of those who believe the story 
of the Nativity and the Magi, seem not to 
know that there is such a reality as Emman- 
uel, God with us, now, and that He still man- 
ifest. Himself to us Gentiles. 

As at the first it was through the body 
prepared for Him that Christ became the 
Epiphany of God, so now it is through the 
body prepared by Him that this Epiphany 
is continued among men. 

The Church, in its organic and sacra- 
mental character, is a perpetual Epiphany of 
God—the basis and bond of union between 
the seen and the unseen. His body, the 
Church, is ‘‘the fullness of Him that filleth 
all in all.” 

To be worthy members of that Body im- 
plies something more-than to be in a spirit 
of humble receptivity. Our very Baptism, 
in which we are made members of that 
body, pledges us to be'soldiers and servants, 


—that is, to do something in it, and not 
merely to get something from it. 

To let our light shine before men is one 
of the first of our Christian duties, and it is 
as binding upon us collectively as individu- 
ally. Christ is still a Light to lighten the 
Gentiles, as well as the glory of His people 
Israel. But that light must shine through 
the missionary zeal of the body to whose 
keeping it is intrusted. It is only through 
this activity of the Church that our light 
can shine afar, and manifest for it the beauty 
and glory of the Gospel. 

It is a sad season for the Church when 
this missionary Epiphany is eclipsed or 
hindered by the worldliness or indifference 
of its members. It is a solemn warning that 
Christ.is not present inthe temple. If so, it 
will not be of much avail to cry: ‘‘The tem- 
ple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord are 
we.” It is written, and God forbid that it be 
written of us: ‘‘Many shall come from the 
east and from the west, and shall sit 
down with Abraham and Isaac in the king- 
dom of heaven, while the children of the 
kingdom shall be cast out.”’ 


—w-— 
Emancipated Unity 


MONG recent contributions to the peren- 
nial discussion about Christian unity, 
its principles, and the methods by which it 
is to be achieved, is a pamphlet from the 
pen of the Rey. Dr. Crapsey, of Rochester. 
This pamphlet has obtained favorable no- 
tice in some Eastern periodicals. Anything 
of a revolutionary tendency proceeding from 
a clergyman of the Church is sure to at- 
tract attention. It is worth while, there- 
fore, to devote a few words to the positions 
which Dr. Crapsey maintains. It is to be 
said, in the first place, that he writes witha 
feeling and sincerity which are worthy of 
all praise, even though we are compelled to 
characterize his views as simply destructive. 
To attack Christianity in its organized form 
is logically and practically to attack its es- 
sence. The one cannot long exist without 
the other. We do not propose to review 
the entire pamphlet, though we may say in 
passing that the facts of history hardly bear 
out the author’s view of the disorganized 
condition of the Roman Empire in the first 
century. Nor do we admit that our Lord’s 
‘‘Plan of Unification” was only internal, and 
such as left men to “separate themselves 
into a distinct company,”’ so that the out- 
ward organization must be regarded as a 
mere human device. Dr. Crapsey thinks 
that this plan which had only one ‘‘unify- 
ing principle,.the union of each with God 
and of each with all,’ was successful up to 
the fourth century, but that it has been a 
failure ever since. 
HAT were the causes of this failure? 
According to Dr. Crapsey, they are 
two: First, the assertion of the principle 
that ‘‘the Church’s unity centres in her own 
official organization’; second, that ‘‘the 
unity of the Church centres in her own for- 
mal doctrine.” Under the first head, the 
author attacks the view that an outward or- 
ganization, with officers deriving their 
authority from Christ and not from the 
people, is essential to true unity. The form 
of his statement is arbitrary. It is not true 
that the Catholic doctrine makes unity 


‘‘centre” in the official organization. That 
charge may be made against the papal 
claims, but it does not apply to the Angli- 
can or to the Oriental Churches. In those . 
Churches there has certainly never been 
any question that Christ alone is the ‘‘cen- 
tre” of unity.” But it seems that the view 
Dr. Crapsey is combating is one which 
holds to two centres of unity, of which the 
second is doctrinal. Without criticising 
the mode of statement, it is sufficient to ob- 
serve that what is deprecated, in the sec- 
ond place, is the insistence upon any fixed 
or formal statement of belief. Both the or- 
der of the Church and its creeds are obsta- 
cles to unity, and ought to be done away. 
Such, in plain language, is the contention of — 
this pamphlet. It has, of course, been said 
before, and is constantly being said in dif- 
ferent forms of speech to-day, but we do not 
expect it from one of our own clergy. It is 
precisely the “‘liberal” platform, as illus- 
trated by the ‘‘Mid-continent Congress of 
Religions” in Chicago the other day. 


E are not positive that Dr. Crapsey will 

admit what seems to us as clear as 
day, that his reasoning tells against any 
form of doctrine which holds to a visible 
Church of divine origin and sanction 
as well as against any creed whatsoever. 
With this necessarily goes all idea of 
authority in religion, which, ultimately, 
means that there has been no revelation 
from God. The pamphlet arrays with tell- 
ing force all the abuses to which the prin- 
ciples of the Catholic Church have been 
subjected in history, and makes them an ar- 
gument against the principles themselves. 
It is not seen that the liability to abuse is 
inseparable from visible institutions, and 
that the abuse of a thing is no argument 
against the use of it. Abuses of the kind 
alleged, and deplorable breaches of unity, 
do not date from the fourth century. There 
were already sects and heresies before the 
first century had run its course. The bod- 
ies which called themselves Christian, even 
so early as the second century, were numer- 
ous and multifarious, and the Fathers of 
that century insisted as vigorously as those 
of a later time upon these principles which 
we now find denounced as “obstacles to 
unity.” The earliest traditions point to St. 
John, the Apostle of love, as uncompromis- 
ing to the last degree. The greater his 
love, the deeper his hatred of heresy. How 
different it might have been if the Catho- 
lics had only been willing to tolerate the 
Unitarian Ebionites, or the spiritualizing 
Docetists; to welcome the various forms of 
Gnosticism as at least allowable specula- 
tions, and Montanism as a true revival! 
How like a happy family they might have 
lived, content if only all had as definite a 
belief in Christ as that of Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson whose name is here coupled, as a 
Christian, with John Wesley, John Henry © 
Newman, Savonarola, and other well-known 
names! Indeed, if the Church of those 
early days had but seen that what were 
fondly supposed to be the great defences of 
religion were really obstacles to its true 
and proper development, the ‘‘merging” of 
existing forms ‘‘into a higher form” large 
enough and broad enough to include them 
all, would not have had to wait for its reali- 
zation until the twentieth century. 
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| ae unity which this pamphlet antici- 
pates is defined as a ‘‘reunion in God 
and in humanity.” It is said that ‘‘a belief 
in Jesus Christ as the spiritual head and 
centre of the human race is the goal of hu- 
man thought; and a union, through Him, 
with God, the end of human life.” These 
are noble statements, and most true, but 
they do not help us to understand what it is 
of which Dr. Crapsey dreams, under the 
name of Christian unity. If that unity is 
expressed by the statement that the various 
Christian bodies are but the keepers of a 
“common Christianity,’”’ and that it is quite 
the right thing for men to ‘‘pass easily from 
Church to Church, and from denomination 
to denomination,” we have already, without 
doubt, in this period of the world’s history, 
taken long steps in the right direction. In- 
deed, many have passed from Church to 
no Church, and thus have escaped the tram- 
mels of sect altogether. They are free, if 
they will, and if they can, to enter into that 
larger union with God and their fellow-men 
without the obstruction of organizations 
or creeds. To achieve the kind of unity 
which seems to be set before us in these 
and similar writings, it is only necessary 
to “lengthen the cords” and widen the 
boundaries until they includevall existing 
forms of Church order and of belief; and, 
indeed, bearing the instance of Emerson in 
mind, there must be a breadth sufficient to 
take in all who are supposed to “‘love the 
truth.” Then, when we have a fraternity 
like this, which must be held to include 
every one who is not morally depraved, we 
are to call it ‘‘unity,” and to persuade our- 
selves that the prayer of Christ is an- 
swered. 

E have ventured to express the matter 

in this practical form, because only so 
—by putting aside vague and general ex- 
pressions—can we see precisely the bearings 
of the theory which has been presented. 
We do not think we have misrepresented it. 
There is to be ‘‘a belief in Jesus Christ,” 
but Christian unity must include ‘‘the 
various Christian bodies’’; further than this, 
it is incidentally to include men of the type 
of Emerson, that is, the teachers of panthe- 
istic systems; and, in a word, it must em- 
brace all who ‘‘love the truth.” It is diffi- 
cult, it must be confessed, to define the 
word ‘‘unity” under these circumstances. 
It is clear that in its effeets such a view 
does away with all that comes under the 
head of things necessary to salvation, 
whether they be matters of faith or of obe- 
dience to authority. One creed is as good 
as another, and all are alike indifferent. 
The spirit is one of absolute tolerance in 
every sense. There are noclosed questions, 
nothing in which the wearied soul can rest 
as on the fiat of God. ‘'The mind is eman- 
cipated, and can never be re-enslaved.” 
Every man must think out everything for 
himself and rest as well as he can in his own 
conclusions. We say, ‘‘as wellas he can,” for 
it requires much self-assurance to attain 
such ‘‘rest,” in view of the fact that every 
other wan is also ‘‘doing his own thinking,” 
and hardly any two of them arrive at the 
same results. Onthis broad platform the 
Unitarian and the Trinitarian, the Theiss 
and the Pantheist, they who hold to the 
Deity of Christ and they who deny it, may 
stand together, their differences merged in 
a@ higher unity. Nay, it would be narrow 


and uncharitable to exclude the Christian 


Spiritualist and the Christian Scientist. 
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And why not accept as Christian in this 
wider sense, the Jew who calls upon God 
and ‘‘believes in Christ” as a great rabbi? 


«f(XHRIST,” we are told, ‘‘is the centre of 

humanity.” But who is Christ and 
what? Who can tell us. anything about 
Him which we can be sure is true? Where 
is ‘‘the unity of the Faith and of the knowl- 
edge of the Son of God”? These are ques- 
tions which cannot be suppressed, and to 
say that they are to be submitted and re- 
submitted and submitted again to ‘“‘the 
trained intellect,” and that the Church has 
no power to answer them, is equivalent to 
asserting that they have no answer which 
any one is bound to accept. It is vain to 
say He is ‘‘the centre of humanity,” unless 
we can know who and what He is and how 
He is the centre of humanity. Here is the 
gravity of the situation. Men know that 
Christ prayed for the unity of His Church. 
Inspired by that knowledge, they cast about 
for means to bring it about. They are met 
by the difficulty that in multitudes of cases 
men refuse to render obedience and faith 
to the divine revelation as the Church has 
received thesame. They cannot be brought 
within the walls of the City of God. The 
difficulty seemsinsuperable. It is therefore 
proposed to remove the walls and cast down 
the foundations. The Church is to be made 
co-terminous with the world, that wherever 
men may stand they may still be within her 
borders. And this is to be called unity in 
Christ. We are told that this ‘‘movement 
will come from below, not from above,” 
and in a profounder sense than that intend- 
ed, we fear that that statement is true. 


Eat Se 
Studies in the Prayer Book 


BY THE REV. HENRY H. OBERLY, D.D. 
.—THE RULE OF INTERPRETATION 


HE somewhat unusual interest in the af- 

fairs of the English and American Church- 
es which is being exhibited at this time, has 
directed attention to the Prayer Book as the 
standard of the Church’s doctrine and ritu- 
al. In perfect fairness and sincerity, appeal 
is made to the book by the contending par- 
ties for justification of their teaching and 
practices. ‘There is shown no desire on the 
part of any one toalter the book to suit his 
views, nor to deny its authority; and yet 
both parties claim to represent the integrity 
of the book. 

The fearlessness of these appeals arrests 
one’s attention, and calls fora fresh and erit- 
ical examination of the Book of Common 
Prayer. We are, perhaps, in a better posi- 
tion to-day than ever before to make such an 
examination, for within recent years new 
information, brought out by historical re- 
search, has been placed before us respecting 
the men and the events of the sixteenth cen- 
tury in England. And besides this, we are 
sufficiently removed from the agitating 
surges of thought of the early years of the 
Catholic revival to be able to view dispas- 
sionately the work and the effects of that 
movement. The connection between these 
two statements may not be as apparent as 
they are real; but it exists. 

During the whole of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and up to nearly the middle of the 
present century, the Reformation was uni- 
versally regarded asa Protestant movement, 
and the Book of Common Prayer was thought 
to be the intentional and deliberate expo- 
nent of those Protestant principles that were 
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attributed to all the reformers. But the 
Tractarian movement attacked this belief so 
vigorously as first to make men angry, and 
then to make them inquire. The first reply 
to the Oxford men was invective abuse; the 
second reply was a somewhat anxious ques- 
tion whether the current belief was not cor- 
rect after all. 

The way was thus opened for investiga- 
tion, and archives were searched, and an- 
cient documents were examined, and history 
was read again by the light of a new theory. 
The result of this careful research is the 
claim made to-day that the reformers were 
careful to preserve the Catholic character of 
the Church of England in its continuity, 
and in its doctrine, sacraments, orders, pol- 
ity, worship, and ritual; that they sought 
only to purify the Church from abuses; that 
whatever Protestant ideas they had, they re- 
ceived from the continent chiefly after the 
publication of the Prayer Book of 1549; and 
that these ideas were embodied in the book 
of 1552. This buok had a legal life of only 
eightmonths, was never used outside of the 
city of London, and there is no certain proof 
that it was ever adopted by convocation. 

These papers are a fresh study of the 
Prayer Book, with a candid effort to inter- 
pret it according to this rule: 

1. The reformers sought to purify the 
Church, and not to change or modify it in 
any respact. 

2. They had no thought of schism in their 
minds. 

3. They took advantage of the civil re- 
pudiation of the Papacy to make reforms. 

In order to understand properly the acts 
of the reformers, and to interpret the Prayer 
Book, we must agree that the book is the 
embodiment of their beliefs and their wis- 
dom. And we must search for their opin- 
ions, their motives, and their deeds in the 
Prayer Book, the canons, and other authori- 
tative decisions of convocation. We must 
endeavor to discover the ecclesiastical law 
and the ecclesiastical traditions, rather than 
the enactments of Parliament and the in- 
junctions of the king. 

Perhaps the best way of illustrating the 
rule of interpretation is to make a brief 
review of the recent archiepiscopal ‘‘Opin- 
ion” on the use of incense and processional 
lights. 

The fatal flaw in the English Archbishops’ 
decision is the foundation upon which the 
argument is made to rest. Their inquiry is 
not what the ecclesiastical law requires, but 
what the civil law allows. They do not seek 
to know what the Church intends, nor what 
she intended at the Reformation, but what 
the king and Parliament intended. The gov- 
ernment might enact restrictive and repress- 
ive laws, and might enforce them upon the 
clergy by fine, imprisonment, and depriva- 
tion of benefice, but no one can say that such 
laws represented the mind of the Church. 
As a matter of fact, great wrongs were done 
to the Church of England by Tudor tyranny, 
and many of those wrongs were continued 
under the Stuart dynasty. Indeed, the 
Church is groaning to-day under oppressive 
Tudor laws, enforced by a government that 
pays homage to a sovereign of the House of 
Hanover, 

Any clear-sighted and philosophical view 
of the work of the English Reformation must 
perceive that the Church had no thought of 
breaking with the Catholic Church of either 
the past, the present, or the future. There 
were but two things the reformers had in 
view, and these were the rejection of the 
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usurped authority of the Pope, and the pur- 
gation of the doctrine, worship, discipline, 
and inner life of the Church from the errors 
and evils that had crept in or had been 
forced upon her through many generations. 
Every intelligent and godly man in England, 
whether cleric or lay, desired the removal 
of these corruptions with his whole heart, 
and he was ready to aid any possible move- 
ment that would accomplish the purification 
of the Church. But there was no desire to 
separate from the whole Catholic Church, 
nor any idea that removing errors would 
create separation. The aim and effort of 
the reformers was not a new idea, nor one 
that they alone possessed. It had been 
seething in the minds of bishops and priests 
and kings and princes all over Europe for 
more than a century, andone attempt after 
another had been made to carry the refor- 
mation of the Church into effect, but the 
papal power always interfered, and prevent- 
ed reform. 

The history of that whole period is curi- 
ous reading, and one is amazed at the ob- 
stinate blindness of the Pope and his court. 
The fatuity that refused to hear pleas and 
cries for reform that came from every quar- 
ter of Western Christendom is so marvelous 
as to be almost incredible, and one is forced 
to say that either the Pope did not believe 
there was corruption, or that he did not want 
to begin the work of purification, for fear 
that it would upset the Papacy itself. The 
first hypothesis cannot be held, for the evi- 
dence is most abundant to prove that every 
Pope of the period knew the true state of 
affairs, and weare driven to the second sup- 
position as the true explanation of the papal 
attitude against reform. 

The Church of England, neither in the 
sixteenth century, nor in any other, had ac- 
knowledged the papal supremacy by synodal 
action. Thatsupremacy had been informal- 
ly introduced into England by William the 
Conqueror, but it was reserved for King 
John to formally acknowledge it as the price 
of the crown he had seized. Henry VIII. 
repudiated the supremacy, Mary I. re-intro- 
duced it, Elizabeth again repudiated it, 
James II. treacherously tried to bring his 
realm again under the papal domination, 
and lost his crown and nearly lost his head 
in the attempt, and then an outraged people 
made a law that forbade, for all time, a 
member of the Roman Catholic Church to 
sit on the throne of England. 

In all this march of history the Church of 
England had no part, so far as the papal au- 
thority was concerned. It was purely a 
matter of the State and of politics. What 
the Church did was to take advantage of the 
banishment of papal power from the realm 
to reform abuses and set in order her house 
and the lives of her children. Before Henry 
VIIL. rejected the authority of the Pope the 
Church was powerless to move hand or foot, 
but by the act of the king she became free 
again. : 

We mustrepeat that the authorities of the 
English Church had no remotest thought of 
inventing a new religion, or changing any 
- of the doctrines, ceremonies, or customs 
that tradition had handed down from antiq- 
uity. The reformers expressed their posi- 
tion very plainly and intelligently. They 
made the beliefs and practices of the primi- 
tive Church the standard by which their acts 
were to be judged, and their constant appeal 
was to a General Council which should 
judge whether they were right or wrong. 
That appeal still stands; and if such a {coun- 
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cil should be summoned, the acts and history 
of the English and American Churches 
would be presented to the council for review 
and justification. 

- It is evident, therefore, that the authori- 
ties of the Church had no idea of abolishing 
incense, any more than they had of forbid 
ding the use of chasubles or copes. Thear 
gument is sometimes put forth that none of 
these things are mentioned in the Prayer 
Book. Neither is a surplice or a stoie or a 
black gown. The fact that none of these 
things is mentioned in our present Prayer 
Book, and have not been mentioned in any 
Prayer Book for nearly three hundred and 
fifty years, isa strong pro f of the continuity 
of the Church. Some of these things are 
mentioned in the book of 1549, and some are 
not; chasubles and copes are mentioned, 
and stoles and maniples are not. Candles are 
mentioned, and incense is not. There are 
some rubrics giving directions for the con- 
duct of divine worship, but they are utterly 
insufficient. For example, in the celebration 
of the Holy Eucharist there is only one pos- 
ture indicated for the people, and that is to 
kneel at the confession. That rubric was in- 
serted because the confession was a novelty 
in the service. As to all the rest, the people 
knew exactly what to do, for the service was 
but a translation of the Latin Mass, with a 
few additions and omissions. The paucity of 
the rubrics proves that the clergy intended 
no changes but such as involved reforms, 
and where no change was indicated none 
was to be made, Nothing was said about 
standing at the Gospel and the Creed, and 
therefore the people were to stand as they 
had been accustomed to do. Nothing was 
said about a stole, and therefore a stole was 
to be worn as usual. Nothing was said about 
incense, and therefore incense was to be 
used in the customary manner. 

We must insist again and again, that the 
reformers were neither fools nor scoundrels, 
and that they knew what they were about. 
It is true that Ridley was heretical, and that 
Cranmer was vacillating and weak, and that 
he and others yielded to the pressure of the 
king and the duke of Somerset and the plau- 
sible sectarians who flocked from the conti- 
nent to England. But the martyrs’ monument 
in Oxford is the daily witness that these men 
retracted their errors and sealed their faith 
by giving up their lives at the fiery stake. 
Suppose we grant the truth of the charges 
brought against these men, and hold that 
they had erroneous belief in regard to the 
Holy Hucharist and Holy Orders, neverthe- 
less,such concession does not affect the claim 
that they believed in the continuity of the 
English Church, in the supreme authority 
of a General Council, in the necessity of 
membership of the Catholic Church. Unless 
we accept this claim we cannot understand 
the history of the Churches of England and 
America, nor can we interpret the Prayer 
Book. 

Article XxxIv of the Articles of Religion 
states: ‘‘Kvery particular or national Church 
hath authority to ordain, change, and abol- 
ish, ceremonies or rites of the Church or- 
dained only by man’s authority.” That is 
good, sober ruling, and nomancan question 
it; but there is a limitation—the ceremony 
or rite must be of ‘‘man’s authority.” In- 
cense lies outside of that limitation, for it is 
not of ‘‘man’s authority.’’ The reformers 
knew this, and so they left it where it was, 
whatever may have been their private opin- 
ions about it. They could not afford to en- 
danger their claim to being part of the whole 
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Church by making such a radical change as 
the abolition of incense, even though they 
may or may not have liked it.* : 


There is another link in this chain of ar- 
gument, and it is an important one. The 
Archbishops say: ‘It must be remembered 
that the Church has never spoken of incense . 
asan evilthing.”’ And, ‘‘Weare far from 
saying that incense, in itself, isan unsuitable 
or undesirable accompaniment to divine 
worship. The injunction for its use by di- 
vine authority in the Jewish Church would 
alone forbid such a conclusion.” 

Therefore, the Church has never con- 
demned incense; it has been used universally 
in the Church for nearly two thousand years; 
it was commanded by Almighty God under 
the old Covenant, and has been continued 
by all parts of the Catholic Church under 
the new Covenant; it is neither a novelty 
nor a corruption; the English reformers re- 
tained it; and it is the law of the Church to- 
day. 

This article dwells at length upon the 
single point of incense, not for the purpose 
of giving it special prominence, but because 
being before the public mind, it is conven- 
ient to use it to elucidate the principle upon 
which the English Reformation and the 
Prayer Book are to be interpreted; viz: The 
Church is continuous, and her life is un- 
broken, and in evidence we produce from 
her history the facts of her unchanged doc- 
trines, ceremonies, orders, and customs. 


(To be continued.) 
=e 


“Protestant Episcopal” 
Missions 


From The Church Eclectic 


OMEWHAT more than three hundred 

years ago the Church of England 
reached a climax in certain strained rela- 
tions with the rest of Western Christendom, 
which resulted in a boycott of her on the 
part of the Christian Churches on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, which withdrew from all 
friendly relations with her. Confident 


though we be that in the main England was 


right and Europe wrong, only the narrow- 
est intellect can see in that result anything 
but a dire misfortune, even though it may 
have been unavoidable. 


More than two centuries after that sever- 
auce of those loving ties which should bind 
all Christians together in the Catholic 
Church, the American Church entered upon 
her national .existence. Did she take a 
broad view of the whole Catholic Church 
throughout the world, and resolve that she, 
an independent, national branch of the 
Catholic Church, would make it her life- 
work to bring back into one Communion the 
estranged national Churches of the world? 
No! She perpetuated in her very name the 
memory of that Old-World quarrel. The 
name of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
must suggest to the minds of those who 
have neither part nor interest in the quar- 
rels of Church history,-very much what 
would have been suggested if we had chosen 
to dignify this American Church with the 
title, The Church of the Perpetual Quarrel. 
The term ‘‘Protestant” of necessity suggests 
dissension. If a national Church could 
throw overboard all obligations to the world 


*“The use of incense without doubt existed in our 
own Church on the very eve of Elizabeth's first Act 
of Uniformity”’; i. ¢., 1559.—Prof. W. Sanday, D.D. 
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at large and the Church at large, and exist 
only for the convenience of her own mem- 
bers, who are perfectly contented to per- 
petuate an ecclesiastical quarrel in which 
they rather exult, and upon which many of 
them lay greater stress than they do upon 
their own Catholicity, there would then be 
little harm done by our legal title beyond 
the perpetuation of the status quo in the ec- 
clesiastical world. If, however, the heart 
of the American Church ever really wakes 
up to the desire to evangelize the world, if 
she ever becomes so truly Catholic as to 
love her fellow-men, then the idea of going 
abroad into the pagan world bearing the 
title of Protestant Episcopal will seem so 
absolutely ludicrous, so manifestly and be- 
yond question absurd, that her children will 
wonder what had become of the much- 
vaunted American sense of humor in the 
days of their forefathers, that they could not 
see it. See the Hawaiian protest against 


the name; see the impossibility of translat-- 


ing it into Chinese; think of the bewilder- 
ment alike of the cultured Japanese and the 
savage African as they try to reconcile the 
Gospel of good will with a name which sug- 
gests a quarrel as the crowning attribute of 
the Church; and, since the two are abso- 
lutely impossible to hold together, ask 
which shall be the main aim and object of 
the American Church—to evangelize the 
world, or to accentuate the sixteenth cen- 
tury quarrel? 


And if the question appears in this light 
as it relates to missions among pagans, it is 
enormously intensified from the aspect of 
missions to apostate Roman Christians in 
those islands which have come suddenly 
within our American sphere of influence. 
Which is the stronger aspect in which to 
present Anglican Christianity to simple 
Filipinos, Cubans, and Puerto Ricans—that 
of a pure, primitive, truly Catholic Church, 
or that of a body giorying most in negative 
protest against another? Read the letter 
of those Filipinos quoted by the Bishop of 
Albany in his admirable paper before the 
Missionary Council, printed in this issue— 
and ask what will be the effect upon those 
simple Filipinos when they find that ‘‘the 
Celebration of Mass,” for which they express 
such gratitude, and which they so gladly at- 
tend ‘‘every Sunday at eight in the morn- 
ing,” is, in the popular estimate of thou- 
sands of Protestant Episcopalians, the one 
thing above all others against which this 
Chureh lives to protest? ‘‘We have made 
an estimate of the Anglican Church,” they 
continue, ‘‘and we have found it true, right- 
eous, and replete with holy truth”; do they 
know that this is the Church'which adver- 
tises by her title, not that she is the Angli- 
can Church (imperfect though that de- 
scription also would be), but that she is the 
Protestant Episcopal Church? Are those 
Filipinos willing to become Protestant Epis- 
copalians? 

‘fake it where you will in the foreign field 

'—China or Japan, Hawaii or the Philip- 
pines, Cuba, Puerto Rico, or Brazil, Africa, 
everywhere—the narrowness of our intel- 

_lectual perception at home,which refuses to 
see things in their right relations one to 
another, and advertises our weaknesses in- 
stead of our strength, by our name, stands in 
the way of our achieving any large successes 
in missions. Do our people realize that one 
Greek bishop in Japan has, in our own day, 
single-handed, made more Japanese con- 
verts several times over than the whole 
American Church in all its history has 
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made? Do they realize that our weakness 
abroad is only the mirrored picture of our 
spiritual weakness at home? Who could 
arouse any enthusiasm toward making 
Protestant Episcopalians out of Filipinos? 


‘Who can fail to see that only in propor- 


tion as we hide our ecclesiastical quarrels 
and come among them simply as Catholic 
Christians, as evidently Chaplain Pierce 
has done, can we hope to have any effect 
on the Filipinos? 

If ever we had tried to make Catholics 
in the pagan and apostate Roman world, we 
should, no doubt, have had something like 
the success the Greek bishop in Japan has 
had, which recalls the successes of St. Paul. 

And is a name that is too bad for pagans 
altogether the best name for us in America? 


SS 5 
Personal] Mention 


The Rev. E. H. J. Andrews has accepted acall to the 
church of St. Paul, Greenville, Tex., diocese oi Dallas. 


At the recent annual meeting and dinner of the 
“Society of Mayflower Descendants in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts,” held at the Hotel Somer- 
set, Boston, the Rev. C. A. Brewster, rector of Trinity 
church, Vineland, N. J., was re-elected ‘‘Elder’’ of the 
society for the year 1900. 


The Rev. A. EB. Bentley, of Sea Cliff,has accepted the 
rectorship of All Saints’, Bay Side, L I. 

The Rev. Wm Fletcher Cook has resigned the rec- 
torship of St. Luke’s church, of Utica, C. N. Y., to 
accept the position of general missionary of the dio- 
cese of Indiana, tendered him by Bishop Francis. 
He begins the work in Indiana Jan. 1st. 


The Rev. William T. Dakin has taken charge of the 
church of the Epiphany, Walpole, Mass. 


The Rey. Joseph A. Foster fas resigned charge of 
St. Thomas’ church, Methuen, Mass. 


The Rev. R. W. Hudgell has accepted a call to Cal- 
vary, Danvers, Mass. 


The Rev. Benjamin Hartley has been re-elected 
rector of the church of the Saviour, San Gabriel, Cal., 
and is again occupying the rectory. Address accord- 
ingly. 

The Rev. Dr. Arthur Lawrence has declined the pro- 
fessorship of ecclesiastical history recently offered 
him at Berkeley Divinity School, 


Bishop Lawrence has been elected chaplain of the 
Society of Colonial Wars. 


Chaplain W. F. Morrison, U.S. N, has been or- 
dered to the training-ship ‘‘Monongahela,” which is 
about to sail for the West Indies. Address care Navy 
Department, Washington D.C. 

The Rev. R S. Nichols, locum tenens at St. Steph- 
en’s church, Pittsfield, Mass., has accepted a chap- 
laincy in the army. 

The Rey. Reginald Pearce has accepted charge of 
the church of the Ascension, Ipswich, Mass. 


After Jan. 1,1900, the address of the Rev. G. H. 
Purdy will be Warrensburg, Warren Co,, N. Y. 


The Rev. George S. Sinclair has resigned St. Paul’s 
church, Holyoke, Mass. 

The Rey. John Sword has accepted charge of Holy 
Cross mission, New York, and after Jan. Ist, his ad- 
dress will be 300 E. 4th st. 


The Rev. HE. W. Tibbald has resigned the rectorship 
of Canon City, and has accepted that of Boulder, Col, 
where the State University is located. 


The Rev. J. C.S. Weills who has served for seven 
years as chaplain of Sing Sing State Prison, has re- 
signed, to take effect Dec. 26th. 


Ordinations 


On the festival of St. Thomas, at the church of the 
Ascension, Pueblo, Colo., William Henry Haupt was 
admitted to the priesthood by Bishop Spalding. The 
Rev. B. Brewster was the preacher. The Rey. Mr. 
Haupt returns to the Arkansas Valley as missionary 
under the Archdeacon. 


On Sunday, Dec 10th, Mr. John Belton Brown, a 
young colored candidate for Holy Orders,was ordained 
to the diaconate in Grace thurch, Norfolk, Va, by 
Bishop Randolph. Mr. Brown has been assigned to 
the charge of the churches for the colored people in 
Mecklenburg Co. 


On St. Thomas’ Day. in St. Luke's chapel, Berkeley 
Divinity School, Middletown, Conn., the Rev. F. C. H. 
Wendel, Ph. D., was advanced to the priesthood by 
the Rt. Rev. Chauncey B. Brewster, D. D., Bishop of 
Connecticut. The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Wm. A. Johnson. The Rev. Sylvester Clarke, D. D., 
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presented the candidate. Dr. Wendell is minister-in- 
charge of St. Paul’s church, Huntington. 


Died 


BONNAR.--Entered into rest, on Sunday, Dec. 24, 
1899, at Vineland, N. J., Eliza, widow of the Rev. Jas. 
Bonnar, B. D., and mother of the Rev. D. A. Bonnar, 
aged nearly 81 years. 

May she rest in peace. 


EASTON.—On the morning of Wednesday, Dee. 13th, 
1899, at Berkeley, Cal., after months of lingering de- 
cline, following nearly half a century of faithful pas- 
toral labor, the Rey. Giles A. Easton, rector emeritus 
of St. Mark’s church, passed to life eternal. 


Ravs.—At her home, on Monday morning, Dec. 
18th, Magdalena, wife of Adolf Raus, in the d5ist year 
of her age. Funeral services were held at St. Augus- 
tine’s chapel, Trinity parish, New York, on St. 
Thomas’ Day. 

“Grant unto her, O Lord, Thine eternal rest, and 
let perpetual light shine upon her.”’ 


TIFFANY.—On Friday evening, Dec. 22, 1899, after a 
brief illness, Julia Wheeler. wife of the Rev. Dr. °C. C. 
Tiffany. 

VAN PELT —Entered into rest, on Surday morning, 
Dec. 17, 1899, Alexander Van Pelt, warden of Christ 
church, Duanesburgh, N. Y., and fifty-seven years a 
member of the vestry, in his 86th year. 
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THE DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCI- 
ETY, the Church Missions House, 281 Fourth ave., 
New York. Officers: RIGHT REV. THOMAS M. CLARK, 
D.D., presid:nt; RT. REV. WILLIAM CROSWELL DOANE, 
D. D., vice-president; REV. ARTHUR S. LLOYD, D. D., 
general secretary; REY. JOSHUA KIMBER, associate 
secretary; MR JOHN W. WOOD, cor esponding secretary, 
Mr GEORGE C. THOMAS, treasurer; MR. E. WALTER 
ROBERTS, assistant treasurer. 

This society comprehends all persons who are mem- 
bers of this Church. It is the Church's established 
agency for the conduct of general missionary work, 
At home this work is in seventeen missionary dis- 
tricts, in Puerto Rico, and in forty-three dioceses; 
and includes that among the negroes in the South, 
and the Indians. Abroad, the work includes the mis- 
sions in Africa, China, and Japan; the support of the 
Church in Haiti; ard of the presbyter named by the 
Presiding Bishop to counsel and guide the workers 
in Mexico. The society also aids the work among 
the English-speaking people :in’Mexico, and trans- 
mits contributions designated for the other work in 
that country. 

The Society pays the salaries and traveling expen- 
ses of twenty-two missionary bishops, and the Bishop 
of Haiti; 1,630 other missionaries depend in whole or 
in part for their support upon the offerings of Church 
people, made throu-h this Society. There are many 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals at home and abroad 
which, but for the support that comes through the 
Society, would of necessity be abandoned. 

The amount required to meet all appropriations for 
this work to the end of the fiscal year, Sept. 1, 1900, 
is $630,000. For this sum the Board of Managers must 
depend upon the voluntary offerings of the members 
of the Church. Additional workers, both men and 
women, are constantly needed to meet the increasing 
demands of the work (both at home and abroad). 

The Spirit of Missions is the official (monthly) 
magazine—81 a year. All information possible 
concerning the Society's work will be furnished on 
application. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GEORGE C. 
THOMAS, treasurer. 

All other official communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Board of Managers, Church Missions 
House, 281 Fourth ave., New York. 

Legal title (for use in making wills): THE DOMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. 


Church and Parish 


WANTED.—Consecrated men and women for rescue 
work in the Church Army; training free. For further 
particulars, address MagJoR MARTHA H. WURTS, 299 
George st., New Haven. Conn. 


WANTED.—An active Church member to sell the 
Christian Year Kalendar in every parish. Price 75cts. 
Liberal commission. Address the CHURCH KALENDAR 
CoMPANY, 2 West 14th st., New York city. 

PEOPLES’ WAFERS, 25 cents per hundred; priests’ 
wafers, one cent each. The Sisters of All Saints, 801 
N. Eutaw street, Baltimore, Md., also invite orders 
for ecclesiastical embroidery. 

WANTED.—After Jan. 1; position as teacher, by a 
Master of Arts. Specialties: English Literature, 
the Classics, and the common branches. Could also 
teach German or Spanish. Address, THE TEACHER 
Box 56, Giblin, Champaign Co., Ill. 
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The Editor’s Table 


Kalendar, January, 1900 


1. CIRCUMCISION. White. 
6. THE EPIPHANY. White. 
7. 1st Sunday after Epiphany. White. 
14. 2d Sunday after Epiphany. Green. 
21. 38d Sunday after Epiphany. Green. 
25. CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL. White. 
28, 4th Sunday after Epiphany. Green. 


Sometime 
BY C.,N. HALL 


Sometime in the future, and God knows when, 
I must leave my place in the ranks of men 

To go on a jour ey, and all alone, 

Into a strange, far land unknown. 

And shal] it be well with me then? 


Sometime in the future, and night or day, 
When the Master calls, I must away; 

And none may point out the path, or mark 
My faltering footsteps through the dark; 
And shall it be well with me then? 


Sometime in the future, my soul, alone 

Must s'and for judgment before the throne,— 
Alone; for of all the souls that be, 

Each must be udged in his owa degree; 

And shall it be well with me then? 


=i 
Pen-and-Ink-lings 


N an ar.icle entitled, ‘‘Where the New 
Century Will Really Begin,” in The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, it is stated that 
the first moment of the new century,the 

first second of January 1, 1901, will occur in 
the midst of the Pacific Ocean, along a line 
conforming in general to the meridian of 
one hundred and eighty degrees east and 
west longitude from Greenwich. The first 
people to live in the twentieth century will 
be the Friendly Islanders, for the line above 
mentioned lies just to the east of their 
group. At that time, although it will be 
already Tuesday to them, all the rest of the 
world will be enjoying some phase of Mon- 
day, the last day of the nineteenth century. 


HE same writer goes on to say: “Of 
course everybody knows that the twenti- 
eth century will begin on Tuesday, January 
1, 1901. It is true that some individuals 
have obscured the matter by hasty expres- 
sions of opinion, setting the date for Janu- 
ary 1, 1900. But such persons have forgotten 
that we begin to count with 1, and that the 
hundred is not completed till the two ci- 
phers have appeared, and then the new hun- 
dred begins, as did the old one, with 1. Just 
as the year 100 with its close marked the 
completion of the first century, so will the 
1900 with its last moments end our nineteenth 
century, ard 1901 begin the twentieth.”’ The 
Review of Reviews says: ‘‘None of the peo- 
ple who have proposed to allow ninety-nine 
years to go for a century, would suppose 
that a nineteen-hundred dollar debt had 
been fully met by a tender of $1,899. There 
would remain due just one hundred cents.” 


OME of the curiosities of our chronologi- 
cal reckonings are mentioned by this 
writer. All who cross the Pacific Ocean 
gain a practical knowledge of the change of 
day at the date-line. Vessels going west, 
when they reach this line, skip a day, while 
in going east a day is repeated, so there are 
two consecutive days of the same name in a 
week of eight days. If avessel happened to 
be becalmed just on the meridian on Sunday 


night, Dec. 30, 1900, it would be possible to 
walk aft into the nineteenth century, and 
forward again into the twentieth, a veri- 
table turning back of time in his flight. 
GOOD work among colored people in 
Texasis being done by Mr. R. L. Smith, 
himself a negro. He has encouraged efforts 
to buy homes, to resist lotteries and saloons, 
and to raise the standard of living. At the 
end of six years of such endeavor, Mr. Smith 
states that there are eighty-six organiza- 
tions of colored people, with 2,340 members, 
in the State of Texas, who are paying, and 
have paid to a great extent, on 46,000 acres 
of land, worth $10 anacre. Hesays: ‘‘We 
are working to build up a self-assuring man- 
hood and womanhood, that will not need 
any bolstering.” Mr. Smith’s work is 
appreciated, and he has been elected a mem- 
ber of the Texas Legislature. 
N Chilvers Coton churchyard is a highly 
complicated epitaph, which goes beyond 
anything ever carved on the gravestones of 
most countries. It reads as follows: 


Sacred to the memory of 
ANN 
wife of WILLIAM HILL 
who died Feb. 1, 1857 
aged 37 years 
also 
ANN 
wife of the above 
who died June 2, 1857 
aged 67 years 
also 
ANN 
mother of the above 
who died March 7, 1857 
aged 77 years 
also 
HARRIET 
daughter of the above 
who died Dec. 14, 1846 
aged 18 years. 
‘““Take ye heed, watch and pray, for ye know not 
when the time is.”’—Mark xiii: 33. 


ALTER BESANT thus describes East 
London: ‘‘It isa city of working bees. 
As we linger and loiter among the streets 
multitudinous, we hear, as from a hive, the 
low, contented murmur of continuous and 
patient work. There are two millions of 
working people in this city. The children 
work at school; the girls and boys, the men 
and women, work in factory, in shop, and at 
home; in dock and in wharf and in ware- 
house, all day long and all the year round, 
these millions work. There are among them 
many poor, driven, sweated creatures, and 
the sweaters themselves are poor, driven, 
sweated creatures; for sweating,once begun, 
is handed on from one to the other as care- 
fully and as religiously as any holy lamp of 
learning. They work from early morning 
till welcome evening. The music of this 
murmur, rightly understood, is like the soft 
and distant singing of ahymnof praise. For 
the curse of labor has been misunderstood; 
without work man would be even as the 
beasts of the field.” 
(¢]T is the necessity of work that makes 
man human; because he must, he de- 
vises and discovers and invents; because he 
would die if he did not work, he has to sub- 
due the animal within‘yhim. The animal is 
solitary; the man must be gregarious. He 
must make a friend of his brother; he must 
obey the stronger; he must make laws; he 
must fight with nature, and compel her to 


give up her secrets. It is only by means of 
work that man can rise; it is his ladder; in 
the sweat of his face he eats his bread, yea, 
the bread of life. Imagine, if you can,what 
would follew if you held up your hand and 
said: ‘Listen, all. Taoere will be no more 
work. You may stop the engines, or they 
may run down of their ownaccord. You may 
take off your aprons and wash your hands. 
You may sit down for the rest of your lives. 
Your food will be waiting for you when you 
want it. Hat, drink,and be happy if you 
can.’ If they caa! But can they, with 
nothing to do—no work to do, only like the 
sheep in the field, to browse, or, like the 
wolves in the forest, to rend.and tear and 
slay?” 


“Ah, me!’’ she stghed, ‘‘tis much too cold 
To go to church to-day; 

I fear that I should catch my death—” 
Just then she saw a sleigh 

Stop out in front—she saw her beau 
Step forth and tie his steed, 

And the cold at once became a thing 
That the maiden didn't heed. 


She hurriedly put on her wraps, 
Her heart was beating high; 

She thought of other sleighs that they 
Would go cavorting by; 

She took her place beside h‘m, and 
Their charger sped away— 

It was too cold to go to church, 
But not too cold to sleigh. 

—Chicago News. 
— aa — 
New Light on Biblical 


Chronology 


HE most telling arguments made of late 
against the radical Bible critics, have 
been based on the archeological finds, es- 
pecially those made in the Nile and the EKu- 
phrates valleys. The use made of these dis- 
coveries by Hommel, of Germany; Sayce, of 
England, and Halevy, of France, has done 
much to strengthen belief in the historical 
reliability that formerly by general consent 
was accorded the Scriptures. The recent 
discovery of a numberof papyri in the old 
stamping-ground of Egyptian archzologists, 
the district surrounding Heracleopolis, the 
modern Ahnas-el-Medineh, has brought to 
light data that seem to show that the Bibli- 
cal chronology of the Exodus aod the sojourn 
of Israel in Egypt, are in harmony with non- 
Biblical sources. A full account of this find, 
and its bearings on Egyptian and Biblical 
history, we have from the pen of the famous 
Ara ian traveler, Dr. Eduard Glaser, in the 


“Beilage” of the Munich Allegmeine Zeitung - 


(No. 213), from which we glean the follow- 
ing particulars: 


One of the perplexing problems of Egyptian 
chronology has been the date of the opening of 
the era generally known as the ‘‘Middle King- 
dom,’’? which included the famous eighteenth 
dynasty and covered the period which runs 
parallel with the beginnings of the Israelitish 
people, especially the times of the Patriarchs. 
As Egyptian research had all along maintained 
that this period antedated the events described 
in the chapter in Genesis referring to these 
times, a conflict has been supjosed to exist be- 
tween Egyptian and Biblical chronology. The 
new papyrus fiid shows that the trouble all 
along has been an incorrect computation on the 
pirt of the Ezypologists with reference to this 
historic period. Professor Meyer has main- 
tained that it beg n in 2130 B. C.; Brugseh, in 
2466; Petrie, in 2778, and Unger, in 3315, so that 
the difference between the highest and the low- 
est was one of about twelve hundred years; yet 
not one could be brought into agreement wit 
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the Biblical records. The new papyrus shows 
that the beginning of this famous period is to be 
placed between 1996 and 1993 B. C-, and its close, 
bet ween 1783 and 1780, or fully one hundred and 
fifty years later than even the low computation 
of Meyer puts it; and a space of less than fifty 
years now exists between the current Biblical 
chronology and that of the Egyptologists, where 
formerly there was a difference of centuries, 
and a reconciliation seemed impossible: The 
near approach of the two chronological systems 
has been caused entirely by the discovery of er- 
rors in the Egyptian calculations, and not in the 
Biblical. 

The way in which the re-adjustment of these 
chronolozical data has been effected, is deeply 
interesting and instructive. The papyri in 
question consist of temple archives found in the 
ruins of a sanctuary erected by King Usertesen 
IL, and include letters, official documents, etc., 
of all kinds. With the informati:n here secured, 
is also the statement that in the twenty-tifth 
day of the seventh calendar month of the sev- 
enth year of King Usertesen III., the ‘‘early as- 

_ cension” [Fruhauf gang] of the dog star Sirius 
would take place on the sixteenth day of the 
following, or eighth, month. It so happens that 
on the basis of similar astronomical statements 
in other documents, and onthe basis of an exact 
knowledge of the beginning and end of the 
Egyptian year, the commencement of the pre- 
ceding era of Egyptian kings, the so-called 


Older Kingdom, has been carefully calculated. . 


Dr, Brix an authority on this subject, in ac- 
cordance with the method of Oppolzer, has cal- 
culated the beginning of the Midile Rule, and 
reached the later conclusions mentioned above, 
which must be regarded as reliable. 

On these premises, the whole early history of 
Israel ,including also the p2riod of the Patriarchs, 
assumes quite a natural place among the ups and 
downs of that remarkable age. It appears now, 
because of the re-adjustment of chronology,that 
the mysterious Hyksos, or Shepherd Kings, 
reported by Manetho, made their app2arance in 
Egypt shortly before the rise of the Israelites. 
From many sources in Egyptian documents, it is 
reasonably certain that at this time the Phceai- 
cian power was extending its borders wonder- 
fully, aiming practically at the acquisition of a 
world-supremacy, the traces of this being found 
in Babylon in the Hast,and in Egypt and North- 
ern Africa, and even in Southern Europe, in the 
West. The Hyksos episode was included in this 
general moyement. Within the limits of this 
great political upheaval, the Hebrews who in 
reality were little more than a Phceiician tribe 
in their primitive history, take a natural and 
easy place, and from this new perspective, the 
chronology of the Biblical accounts concerning 
the Egyptian sojourn agree in a most unexpect- 
ed manner with the data taken from other sour- 
ces. There can be no doubt that now the oldest 
period of the history of Israel has been placed 
in a clear light by the Berlin papyrus.—Transla- 
tion made for The Literary Digest 
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The Humors of ‘‘Ter-Na- Nog” 
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THERE are two enemies hard to conquer 
in this Country of the Young. Oneisa 
belief in witchcraft; the other, a love for 
“matter out of place.” In my district the 
people really believe in Leprechauns or lit- 
tle people. They still visit a wizened witch- 
doctor to have ‘‘dead hands” exorcised from 
bewitched butter, and they hunt mythical 
hares as often as living red game. 
Quite lately I was asked to visit a maiden 
of half a century who was posse-sed with a 
“demmur.” Now I know Lizzie Redmond 
is only suffering from loneliness--pure and 
simple. Her tiny shanty, dumped down in 
& narrow boreen, is surrounded by acres of 
golden gorse, miles of peat land, and fields 
of silky bog cotton. No neighbor, however, 
enlivens gray existence for p or Lizzie. 
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Whatever is nonunderstandable to the un- 
professional mind in Sallyboggin, is called 
a “‘demmur,” and is treated as a possession 
of the evil one. Hence I found Lizzie lying 
on the mud floor of her cabin ina ‘‘stripped” 
condition. On her naked breast was a pen- 
ny. Onthe penny an end of candle. Over 
both penny and candle rested an inverted 
tumbler, A ‘“‘wise woman” was standing, 
gazing earnestly at her handiwork and mut- 
tering a charm? 

“Oh! doctor darlint,” screamed Lizzie tri- 
umphantly as I entered the recom, “‘it’s a 
live demmur! and the wise woman has lo- 
cated it, doctor dear! See it a leppin’ an’ 
a risin’ into the glass.” 

I took in the matter at a glance. The 
wise woman had first exhausted air by light- 
ing her candle-end and immediately cover- 
ing it with atumbler. This, of course, act- 
ed as a kind of cupping-glass, and flesh rose 
into the vacuum. 

In vain I demonstrated on my own arm 
(burning a hole in my shirt-sleeve as I did 
so). Lizzie saw ‘‘the too, too solid flesh” 
thereon following the law of suction as well 
as the demmur under her breast-bone. But 
she clung to belief in the wise woman, and 
I was dismissed with ignominy! 

In Ireland we do not take offence at this 
kind of thing, I wrote to Lizzie’s landlord, 
Lord C——, saying the woman was growing 
“soft,” and by return post received a £1 note 
to pay expenses of a change for her. A 
short spell in Dublin worked wonders. The 
demmur no longer set her heart a gallopin’, 
and the ‘‘joulting of the train stopped the 
beatin’ ov her poolse.”’ 

My skill was equally slighted by another 
patient. She told me her liver was troub- 
ling her, pointing, at the same time, to a 
spot high up under her left arm. ‘“‘God 
bless us, woman,” I roared, ‘‘your liver does 
not lie there!”’ 

“T think I ought to know where my own 
liver lies,” was her dignified, insulted reply. 
‘‘Haven’t I suffered from it these twenty 
years?” 

A third patient was more grande dame 
than either of these twain. On being called 
in—my ‘‘token” being a certain red ticket 
—I asked: ‘‘And what’s the matter with 
you, Mrs, Doolan?”’ 

‘Tm thinking that’s for you to tell me,” 
was the haughty response, just as if she 
were paying me a five guinea fee. 

T have of course a due circle of patients 
who firmly believe in every bolus given by 
any Esculapius. To one such went my 
friend, the vicar, lately. 

‘How are you to-day, Mrs. Neale?” was 
the question addressed sympathetically to 
the greatest grumbler in Sallyboggin. 

“‘Ah! very, very bad. ’Tis the disgestion, 
your reverence! like a hive of bees a’ buzzin’ 
an’ a buzzin’ in my buzzum.” 

“Ts it always the same?” inquired the 
vicar, his eyes twinkling, but with immoy- 
able face (for we learn to compose our coun- 
tenances in Ireland). 

‘‘Nay! not at all, your reverence. ’Tis 
often like a load of bricks a poundin’ an’ a 
poundin’, that’s when the bees ain’t a buz- 
zin’, But--” and the wrinkled, smoke- 
grimed old face brightened—‘‘but the doc- 
tor—God bless him-—is after givin’ me a de- 
scription, an’ if it don’t cure me, he’ll de- 
scribe me agin.” 

Lhave said that dirt is a giant hard to 
fight in the beautiful land of Ter-na-nog. 
The woman who had never heard of ‘‘wash- 
in’a live wan” is, I think, equalled by an- 
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other who came to me lately about her sore 
leg. 

‘They tell me, doctor darlint, that washin’ 
might scotch the heat out of it! But I 
wouldn’t adventure to do it without askin’ 
your advice. Not for the worlds. I’m an 
ould woman now, doctor dear, an’ a drop of 
water has never gone near my body.” 

I advised a goodly supply of aqueous fluid, 
preceded by a thorougzh applicationjof alkali 
and potash in the form of soap, and the old 
woman hobbled off quite satisfied with my 
scientific words. 

In Sallyboggin for years a certain old 
woman levied a weekly tribute on charita- 
bly dispesed folk. All at once a ‘‘nevvy” 
from America turned up, called onher ‘‘pat- 
trons,” and after thanking them for their 
kindness, carried off his mother’s sister to 
end her days in comfort. But the widow 
Hooligan—pronounced ‘‘Hooli’han”—did not 
lay her bones across the water. She 
soon reappeared. ‘‘I couldn’t stop in it, 
mistress dear,” she explained toa lady. ‘“‘Me 
sister’s son is a good bhoy, but, between 
ourselves, they would ha’ washed me to 
death.” 

I must close this paper with an anecdote 
showing that quickness of repartee is not 
confined to the poor in Ter-na-nog. At a 
recent licensing case in Dublin, a certain 
well-known ecclesiastic was being cross-ex- 
amined. I um sure the genial dean of the 
Chapel Royal will forgive me mentioning 
his name, as he is an Irishman, with more 
than an Irishman’s fund of wit. 

Scene—a police court. Applicant—a bib- 
ulous innkeeper. Witness—the dean, ap- 
pearing on behalf of the Church of Ireland 
Tempe2rance Society. 

‘And you, Mr. Dane, of the Chapel Royal, 
were in that public house?” came the first 
question. 

“T was, sir,” came an unblushing answer. 

‘“‘And may I ask, Mr. Dane, of the Chapel 
Royal, did you take anything in the public 
house?” 

pe Iedids: isin.72 

Great sensation in court. 

“Oh, you did, Mr. Dane, did you? And 
may I ask, Mr. Dane, of the Chapel Royal” 
—with a strong and derisive accent—what 
you took, sir?” 

“T took a chair, sir,’’ answered the quick- 
witted witness. ‘‘And further than that, I 
took notes, sir; and here they are, sir.” 

Amidst a roar of applause, the notes were 
handed up and the license refused. 

Any one attempting to delineate the Irish- 
man, without giving due prominence to his 
confiding trust and confidence in a providen- 
tial, over-ruling God, is, I feel, omitting the 
largest and most beautiful trait in his char- 
acter. But in this paper I have no space to 
dwell on the reverential attitude of all in 
the Island of Saints, Well may it be called 
Ter-na-nog, or the Country of the Young. 
Neither age nor infirmity can quench their 
playfulness or dim their credulity. There 
is nothing in nature—not even its silver 
setting of breakers and sprays, its lacework 
of Osmunda Regalis, its crown of waxlike 
arbutus, orits rings of opal and azure and 
amethyst—so wonderful as the legends 
which cluster round every stone of the Em- 
erald Isle. 

To the peasantry, Labhradth Loingseach, 
the kings of Cashel, the Fingal of O-sian, 
and the little p2ople, still exist. The devil 
mixes punch in many enormous bowls 
whenever thunder is heard. The mother 
of Fin MacCoul eternally climbs her crags. 
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St. Patrick contin ues to fling the Evil One 
over purple mountains into the Upper Lake 
of Killarney when its surface is ruffled with 
wind. Fairies dance in ancient raths, and 
Ta30'D)noghue rides upon every mountain 
mist. 

Humorous enough seems this faith. But 
we never smile at it in Ireland. It is part 
and parcel with the characters of those who 
live in Ter-na-nog.—L. Orman Cooper, in 
The Nineteenth Century. 
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Book Reviews and Notices 


The Revelation of Jesus. By George H. Gilbert, 
D. D. New York: The Macmillan Company. Pr ice, 
$1.25. 

Dr. Gilbert uses the phrase, ‘‘A study of the 
primary sources of Christianity,’ to indicate 
the scope of his work. But thus to desig- 
nate the four Gospels is not in keeping with the 
facts of the case, and to set the written Gospels 
off by themselves (as is aimed at in this volume) 
as primary, exclusive, and absolute, can only 
lead to serious consequences. Our Divine Lord 
said to His Apostles, ‘‘I have yet many things 
to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. 
Howbeit, when He the Spirit of Truth is come, 
He will guide you into all truth.’’ These words 
indicate ‘the purposed incompleteness of 
Christ’s teaching’? —to use Canon Liddon’s 
phrase—and “that our. Lord’s own teaching 
during His sojourn on earth did not embrace all 
necessary Christian doctrine.’? We know that 
multitudes embraced Christianity without so 
much as seeing even one of these primary 
sources--the Gospels. From some other source 
more primary than the written Gospels came 
to the earliest Christians the knowledge of 
Christ, His work and teachings. In any right 
effort to arrive at the essential import of our 
Lord’s teaching, we cannot see how it is possi- 
ble to set aside the Epistles and the witness of 
the Catholic Church. 

From the view-point of the Catholic Chris- 
tian, Dr. Gilbert not only puts the evangelist in 
an untenable position, but proceeds in his inves- 
tigations of the Revelation of Jesus on wrong 
priscciples. In fact, we can only characterize 
his canons of Gospel interpretation in their ex- 
clusiveness as calculated to lead to destructive 
conclusions. As indicating Dr. Gilbert’s method, 
we quote his own words: ‘The revelation of 
Jesus must be historically investigated, and yet 
it is so intimately associated with our most sa- 
cred thoughts and feelings that a student shrinks 
from claiming that his investigation is absolutely 
historical.” He further lays down as fundamen- 
tal that ‘‘a theological test for an historical work 
is no test at all.” Dr. Gilbert disclaims any bias 
in his approach to the Gospels; he sets aside any 
former views, and puts far off any fear of the 
theological consequences that may follow his in- 
ductions. With marked emphasis he claims to 
follow the historical method. We wonder if this 
is asample of historical method: ‘‘It is plainly 
impossible to take literally the statements that 
the devil set Jesus on a pinnacle of the Temple, 
and the devil brought Him to the top of an ex- 
ceeding high mountain, and showed Him all the 
kingdoms of the world in an instant. It was 
only in thought that Jesus stood on the pinnacle 
and beheld the kingdoms of the world,’’ and we 
may suppose further, that Satan ‘‘is here only a 
vivid, concrete designation of all methods of 
Messianic work which Jesus recogniz:d as 
false,’’ page 159. 

We wish to be fair in our criticism of Dr. Gil- 
bert, but having in mind the general drift of his 
book, we do not think we are construing 
him too rigidly when we conclude that his ex- 
clusively humanistic and historical method of 
investigation can only lead to the emptying the 
Gospel of real supernatural content. Our con- 
clusion, we think, will not be gainsaid by those 
who accept Christianity as a supernatural re- 
ligion in any adequate acceptation of the term 
supernatural. The very many references to 
German writers, at the foot of Dr. Gilbert’s 
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piges, indicate the kind of theological atmos- 
phere he breathes. ‘‘We must goas little chil- 
dren and listen to all that Jesus says.’’ Very de- 
vout indeed is this advice, but it is tantamount 
to the German cry, ‘‘Back to Christ,” and its 
real meaning is made plain in context with such 
language as, “He did not institute a special or- 
der of men to do this work. Bearing witness in 
word and life that Jesus is the Messiah has a 
basis in each disciple’s experience Jesus 
ordained all His disciples to the same service, 
and equipped them all with the same power” 
(page 154). Christ founded no Church, neither 
did he confer on his Apostles ‘‘any official posi- 
tion with reference to believers.’’ We interpret 
then the pious advice about sitting at the feet 
of Jesus to mean, for himself each believer 
must interpret the Gospels. Creeds, Church 
authority, even the authority of the Epistles, 
are to be put aside. The Gospels, and the Gos- 
pels alone, are the primary and exclusive sources 
of essential Christianity. 

We do not propose to carry our readers into the 
details of Dr. Gilbert’s investigation of all the 
words of our Lord. We have pointed out what 
we conceive to be his first principles, and are 
not astonished at such conclusions as the follow- 
ing: ‘Jesus indicates that His union with the 
Father is purely ethical when:He represents it 
as ethically conditioned.’ ‘'Thereis nowhere a 
suggestion that the Father is with Him, or that 
He abides in the Father, because Heis of the 
same nature or substance as the Father.’’ We 
and all Catholic Christians must admit a well- 
grounded theological bias in our approach to the 
Gospel. Otherwise, the mere theistic believer 
would be in the best position to understand the 
Gospels, since he professedly has no temptation 
to bias, and can approach the study of them as 
he would approach secular history. But we, 
and true Christians from the beginning, have 
received a bias from the Epistles,the Acts of the 
Apostles, the Revelation of St. John, the Apos- 
tolic Fathers, and the Universal Church, whose 
voice, as the sound of many waters, is heard 
chanting in all lands: ‘“‘God of God, Light of 
light being of one substance with 
the Father.’’ We donot pretend, therefore, to 
approach the study of the Gosp2ls without pre- 
conceptions or theological views. Nor can we 
enlist ourselves under the leadership of this 
new school of exclusive historical method, for 
the old is better than the new. 


Dyonysos and Immortality; the Greek Faith in 
Immortality as Affected by the Rise of Individual- 
ism. By Benjamin Ide Wheeler, President of the 
University of California, and Ingersoll Lecturer for 
1898-99. Bostonand New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. Price, #1. 

The Ingersoll Lectureship founded at Harvard 
University in memory of George Goldthwait 
Ingersoll, by his daughter, Miss Caroline Haskell 
Ingersoll, provides that there shall be a yearly 
lecture given at Harvard on the subject, ‘‘The 
Immortality of Man.’’ Hitherto the aim of the 
lecturers has been to suggest the possibility of 
the soul’s immortality, as if that were the 
whole man. To any one who thinks, such an 
immortality of the life principle, when separat- 
ed from material environment, is reasonable 
enough, although the subject may divide itself 
on the question: Is this immortality of the life 
principle individual or diffused? It would seem 
as if the crucial test of ‘‘The Immortality of 
Man”’ is the question if ‘‘man in his flesh shall 
see God.” In other words, proof of the resur- 
rection of the body is the only adequate proof of 
the immortality of the real man. The Christian 
Faith alone teaches the true immortality of 
man, body, soul, and spirit. The best that can 
be reasoned out apart from Christianity is this: 
“There is a world of the outward and material, 
ever shifting, unsteady, perishable; behind it is 
a world of the unchanging norm, the essential 
purpose, the supreme reality. To the former 
belongs the body, to the latter, the soul. This 
mortal life is an entanglement of the soul in the 
meshes of the material. Still, through the p2r- 
verting and obscuring medium of that which 
enfolds it,the soul catches glimpses of the true, 

d gathers intimations of its own kinship with 
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the ideal and abiding.’”’ From this view, as a 
stepping stone, the inquiring spirit ought to see 
the reasonableness of the immortality of the 
whole man as revealed in the God-Man, Christ. 
Jesus, who brought life and immortality to 
light. 


The Life of James Dwight Dana, Scientific Ex- 
plorer, Geologist, Mineralogist, Zoologist, Professor 
in Yale University.» By Daniel C. Gilman, President 
of the Johns Hopkins University. With Illustra- 
tions. New York: Harper & Bros. 

Professor Dana was one of the brightest men 
that American science has given us. In his 
particular branch or branches, for he was a 
wide reaching student, he was not only an emi- 
nent authority, but easily chief of them all. He 
belonged to the earlier school who did not think 
it mecessary, because they became students of 
material science, that God should be ignored or 
denied under the high-sounding name of agnos- 
ticism. President Gilman has placed upon the 
title-page, in his designations of Prof. Dana’s 
work, the plan under which he has written this 
memoir. Following this out, with the assist- 
ance of all the documents, preserved with lov- 
ing care by the devoted wife, the result is both 
an interesting history of a great and useful life, 
and also a valuable contribution to the story of 
the growth of scientific culture in the United 
States. We think the eminent author rather 
stretches the evidence in his efforts to rank 
Prof. Dana under the banner of the full-fledged 
evolutionists, but that was only to be expected. 
It would not do to leave so prominent an author- 
ity without arraying him on the side of ‘‘the 
wisest and best.’’ It was not, at least, until the 
last revised edition of the Text Book of Geolo- 
gy, revised and greatly altered since the au- 
thor’s death, that the ordinary readers of Prof. 
Dana have found this out. Beginning with his 
earliest years, the life of this hero of science is 
carefully traced, until we have the final picture 
of the aged man, full of honor and success in his 
chosen field, still at work, but with an un- 
changed, childlike faith awaiting his translation 
to the region of yet fuller knowledge. A most 
interesting part of the volume is that entitled, 
“Scientific Correspondence.” Here we have 
letters to or from Gray, Agassiz, Darwin, Ber- 
zellius, Guyot, Geikie, and several others. The 
letter to Silliman, on the ascent of Vesuvius, 
written in 1834, is not only a description of a 
rare experience, but is particularly valuable as 
illustrating the traveler’s already well-devel- 
oped carefulness in observing phenomena. An- 
other appendix gives ten pages of bibliography, 
in which are recorded the titles of articles, pa- 
pers, and books written by Prof. Dana from 
1835 to 1895—sixty years! Finally, for all books 
of a scientific nature a necessity, there is a 
carefully compiled index. The scientific world, 
as well as the general reader, ought to be 
grateful that President Gilman has given us 
such a complete story of the man and of the 
work he accomptished. 


The Bible Among the Nations. By John Walter 
Beardslee. Chicago, New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. Price, $1. 

The sub title, ‘‘A Study of the Great Transla- 
tions,’? is a more accurate description of this 
book. The study of the versions of the Bible is _ 
a fascinating one, for it shows the marvelous 
power of God’s Word over peoples the most di- 
verse. There is difficulty, however, in conduct- 
ing it, because the materials are so widely scat- 
tered, and often inaccessible. This bookis an 
attempt to remove some of these difficulties. The 
author is a learned professor in the Western 
Theological Seminary of the Dutch Reformed 
body, a body known for its devotion to the Bible. 
Dr. Beardslee is well qualified for the work, 
and has done good service in bringing the scat- 
tered materials together, and placing them with- 
in the reach of ordinary readers and students. 
In a volume of moderate size, he has traced in an 
interesting manner the history of nine of the 
great versions of the Bible, including the Septu- 
agint, the Vulgate, King James’, and Holland- 
ish. The work is carefully dene, and will be 
very helpful to Bible classes, and to those desir- 
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ing to learn how the Bible has been handed on 
from nation tonation. There is an evident slip 
in placing the coming of William the Conqueror 
in 1071 instead of 1066. There is also one pecul- 
iarity in the book which may cause confusion. 
Dr. Beardslee constantly speaks of the Church 
previous to the sixteenth century as Roman 
Catholic. To many this will be a serious defect 
in an otherwise pleasing book. 


Wild Flowers from Palestine. 

Dumas &Co. Price, $1. 

The above is an actual description of the vol- 
ume, and not a mere title. The book contains 
specimens of seventeen different flowers col- 
lected in the Holy Land. Eleven of these flora 
are mentioned in Holy Scripture. The Hon. S. 
Merrill, U. S. Consul at Jerusalem, contributes 
an introduction, from which we learn that the 
Rey. H. B. Greene has made three different 
journeys to Palestine for the express purpose of 
studying its floral wealth and gathering speci- 
mens. The chapter on ‘‘The Flora of Pales- 
tine”’\is not without interest. The seventeen 
specimens contained in this volume were col- 
lected by Mr.Greene, dried, pressed, and brought 
home to the United States. Each flower is 
mounted ona blank page, and opposite is printed 
the Scriptural reference and a short descriptive 
article. Of its kind, the book is unique, and can- 
not fail to be of interest to those who love to 
dwell on the surroundings of the earthly life of 
the Incarnate Son of God. This novel collection 
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of flowers will prove a very desirable gift book , 


and as such we recommend it at this season to 
our readers. 


Beacon Lights: ASeries of Short Sermons. By Jos. 
A. Seiss, D.D. Philadelphia: Board of Publication 
of Evangelical Lutheran Church, 

In this large volume of over five hundred pages, 
the well-known Lutheran divine, Dr. Seiss, 
gathers up fifty-nine sermons which follow the 
order of the Christian Year. Perhaps a quota- 
tion fron the preface will but describe the spir- 
it and purpose of these discourses: 

It is a vital truth, never to be overlooked, nor al- 
lowed to sink out of practical regard, that the super- 
natural elements in our holy Christianity, and not its 
mere ethical teachings, constitute its characteristic 
life, and only saving power. The true dignity, inspi- 
ration, and effectiveness of the pulpit, as well as the 
living perpetuity of the Church, depend upon the 
clearness, emphasis,and supreme prominence given 
to these elements. If these be explained away... all 
commanding appeals to the human heart and con- 
science are disabled, the design of Revelation is con- 
travened, and the sublime purpose of the Christian 
ministry is subverted. 

We might with propriety direct attention to 
several of these sermons, but it will suffice to 
characterize the sermon for Trinity Sunday as 
most excellent. Wecopy from it: ‘‘The most, 
the clearest, and best that the Church has been 
able to say on the profound subject (the Trinity) 
appears in whatis called the Athanasian Creed.”’ 
We can only wish that such words could be 
spoken from all our pulpits anent that strong 
bulwark of orthodoxy. Dr. Seiss uses clear, di- 
rect Eaglish, and in these sermons uses much 
brevity and condensation. We judge them to be 
good models of an ordinary parochial sermon, 
Thy will amply repay looking at. 


The Teachings of the Books; or the Literary 
Structure and Spiritual Interpretation of the Books 
of the New Testament. A Work of Collaboration. 
By Herbert L. Willett and James M. Campbell. 
Chicago and New York: Fleming H. Revell Compa- 
ny. Price, $1.25 | 
The prefatory note states that this book has 

been prepared especially for advanced Bible- 

class work. The authors have faithfully car- 
ried out their intention. As a compendium of 
information on the books of the New Testament, 
this publication is eminently satisfactory. It 
gives the history and the authorship of each book, 
so far as can be ascertained, in a brief and con- 
cise manner, It sets forth the spiritual teach- 
ings of the books without intruding personal 
views. It brings out the characteristics of the 
four Gospels so as to set them before the reader 
ataglance. Jt would be difficult to place in the 
hands of the Bible-class teacher another work of 
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this size that covers as much ground, and covers 
it well and faithfully. The authors have done 
their work well,and we believe the book will 
be found most valuable to those who obtain it. 


Moody’s Stories. Being a Second Volume of Anec- 
dotes, Incidents, and TIllustratious. By D. L. 
Moody. New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Re- 
vellCompany. Price, 30c. 

One may readily guess at the contents of this 
book. Moody is a leader in pulpit story telling. 
Many of these are most excellent and helpful, 
and doubtless some of our readers will find many 
grains of wheat amongst much that Churchmen 
would care little about. 


The Cry fromthe Sea and the Answer from the 
Shore. By the Rev. Thomas Stanley Treanor. New 
York, Chicago, and Toronto: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. Price, $1.50. 

The author is chaplain of Missions to Seamen, 
in England, and has written other sketches of 
the sea, which are among the best books of their 
class. In his preface he makes a strong plea for 
an answer to the cry which goes up for rescue 
from spiritual perils, from hosts of sailors amid 
the rocks and quicksands of great sea-board 
cities. The sketches here collected are intense 
and of tragic interest, and the illustrations are 
thrilling. One could nowhere get a better idea 
of the terrible toils and dangers of rescue at sea 
than from this volume. 


Through Boyhood to Manhood. A Plea for Ideals. 
By Ennis Richmond. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. Pp. 194. Price, $1. 

This is not a book for boys. It is a bookabout 
boys for their parents and teachers. It is a 
thoroughly English book, and parts of its con- 
tents have no application under our different 
conditions of life. But it should be read, and its 
contents carefully considered,by all who are in- 
terested in the training of boys. It seizes upon 
the three vices which prevail in the great pub- 
lic schools of England--selfishness, lack of self 
control, and impurity—holds them up to public 
view, and urges reforms which will strike at 
their roots. The writer has had long experience 
in dealing with boys, and is moved by deep con- 
viction Upon the truth of his conclusions we do 
not undertake to pass judgment, but we think 
they are worthy of serious consideration by all 
who are responsible for the training of youth. 


A Year’s Prayer-Meeting Talks. By Louis A. 
Banks, D.D. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany. Price, $1. 


Fifty-two of Dr. Banks’ mid-week prayer- 
meeting talks are herein printed. The talks are 
very plain and familiar, without, however, any 
tendency to vulgarity. They are aptly illustrat- 
ed, by anecdote, similies, or poetic quotation. 
Young preachers will find in these familiar ad- 


dresses a good example of sermon illustration, . 


worthy of study and imitation. We give our 
readers afew of the titles of these short: ad- 
dresses: ‘'The Unused Diplomas of Life,” ‘‘Re- 
ligious Gadders,”’ ‘‘Disagreeable Christians,’’ 
“Art of Receiving Good Advice,” ‘“‘How to Make 
the Bible a Personal Book.”’ 


The Crown of Life. By George Gissing. New 


York: F. A. Stokes & Co. Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Gissing is well-known as a novelist, and 
has done much good work, some much better 
than this. The theme is a struggle of a young, 
clean, and high-minded man for success in life, 
He has various ideals, and one by one the illu- 
sion vanishes. He grows more natural as he 
grows older, and at last he does gain the 
“Crown of Life,’’ the love of a good woman 
who marries him for himself, being perfectly 
cognizant of the stain on his birth. 

In Primo. A Story of Facts and Factors. By Eniled. 
Chicago, New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
Price, $1 25. 

This is the life story of a young girl left al- 
most penniless, sent to a school to be a drudge, 
then suddenly becoming very rich by the death 
of a near relative. What she did with her 
wealth, how she cultivated herself intellectual- 
ly and spiritually, the author tells in an attract- 
ive way. It would be difficult to suggest a more 
useful book to be placed inthe hands of voun 
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heir or heiress. The splendid development of 
character, and the wide-reaching usefulness 
she made of her wealth, give a tone to the life 
of the heroine that is neither impossible in real 
life nor beyond imitation. We heartily wish the 
book could be disseminated largely among 
wealthy people. It would be equally useful in 
the hands of all young ladies. 


Robert Raikes: The Man and his Work. Edited 
by J. Henry Harris, with an Introduction by Dean 
Farrar, D.D. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co, 
Price, $2.50. 

The life of the originator of the Sunday school 
id2a possesses many attractions, and the writer 
of this book has made a successful attempt to 
collect all possible facts connected with it. 
Apart from the question of the usefulness of the 
Sunday school, this book is well worth perusal 
as the biography of a man who stood out prom- 
inently as a champion for children and their ed- 
ucation, in an age that treated the poor as serfs, 
and their children as unworthy of much consid- 
eration in the matter of moral, religious, or men- 
tal training. Robert Raikes aroused the mind of 
England to this great injustice, and thus started 
the crusade which was carried on by others, un- 
til child labor became a sutject worthy an Act 
of Parliament, and child education was brought 
to its present condition of excellence in English 
day schools. 


The Brahmin’s Treasure. By G. A. Henty. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

Mr. G. A. Henty is a prolific writer, almost too 
much so to be a very eminent one. If the ‘‘Moon- 
stone” had never been written, it is doubtful 
whether this story would have ever seen the 
light. It runs along the same uncommon lines as 
that famous tale—a jewel stolen from a Hindoo 
temple, and the priest vowing to follow it up un- 
til he recovers it. He does follow it up with a 
vengeance, and after many years, and much 
killing and stabbing, gets it back. We have 
added to this, highway robbery by aclergyman’s 
son, which is always thrilling, and a weak love 
story. 


A Confident To-Morrow. A Novel of New York. 
By Brander Matthews. Illustrated by William L. 
Jacobs. New York: Harper & Bros. 1900. Price, 
$1.50. 

One mizht call this nove] of Brandsr Mat- 
thew’s, ‘‘A Handbook of Thingsas They Are in 
the Literary and Artistic World of New York.” 
The local coloring, the current thought, the 
burning questions, all come into view, and 
throug’ it all is the golden thread of a love ro- 
mance, which ends happily, as such things in 
books always should. Why wade through hun- 
dreds of pages to end in woe? There isenough 
of sadness inreal life without having to pay for 
it in books. To those au courant with New York 
life, this novel will give much pleasure. To 
those who are not thus conversant, it will be as 
‘Jiving pictures” to set forth the reality. The 
title is inspiring; just what youth needs—'‘A 
Confident To morrow. 


Village Life in China. AStvdyin Sociology. By 
Arthur H. Smith, D.D. With Iilustrations. New 
York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
Price, 82. 

Those who have read the author’s former 
work, ‘‘Chinese Characteristics,” know exactly 
what to expect in this book—a carefuland trust- 
worthy compendium of valuable information re- 
garding the Chinese. A residence of over a 
quarter of a century in China has enabled Mr. 
Smith to write from an intimate knowledge of 
its people, and his discriminating judgment has 
presented facts so as to give the best possible 
facilities for a true and fair estimation of them. 
At least three-fourths of the p)pulation live out- 
side the great cities, and Chinese life and cus- 
toms in these rural districts form a curious and 
complex state of affairs. Within these three hun- 
dred and fifty pages, Mr. Smith gives in a clear 
and interesting manner a vast amount of reli- 
able information. The book will be regarded as 
one of the standard authorities on the subject. 
The illustrations add to its attractiveness. The 
closing chapter tells ‘‘What Christianity can do. 
for China.” 
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On General Thomas’ Staff, By Byron A. Dunn. 

Chicago: A.C. McClurg &Co. Price, $1.25. 

This is one of The Young Kentuckians series, 
which is intended to comprise various sketches 
of men and affairs in Kentucky during the Civil 
War. The main lines of fact and incident are 
followed with such embellishments of romantic 
interest as may make the sketches seem more 
intensely realistic, while they are none the less 
true to history. The career of General Thomas 
is one which perhaps is nct sufficiently appre 
ciated by the average reader, and we hope this 
book may help to bring it more prominently be- 
fore the minds of at least our young people. 


Books Received 


Under this head will be announced all books recewea 
up to the week of publication. Further notice wili be 
made of such books as the editor may select to review 

FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


Plain Papers on the Doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 
the Rev. C. I. Schofieid, D. D. 35c net. 


Gospel Seed for Busy Sowers. By J. Ellis. 
A. C. McCLuRG & Co. 

Moments with Art. 61. 

ne Pedigree of Man. By T. J. Hudson, LL. D. 


By 
50ce. 


G. P. PUTNAM’s SONS 
Christus Victor. By Henry N. Dodge. 
JAMES PoTT & Co. 


Stones Rolled Away. By Henry Drummond, F. R. S. 
E.,F.G.S.,LL. D. 81. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Pompeii: Its Life and Art. By August Mau. 86. 
METHUEN & Co., London 


The Workmanship of the Prayer Book. By John 
Dowden, D. v. z 4 


GOSPEL TRUMPET PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Moundaville, W. Va. 


The Great Physician. By E. E. Byrum. Cloth, 50c; 
paper, 20c. 


$1.25. 


THE EVANGELICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Chicago 
Best Hymns. No 2. 

BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO., Boston 
Mary Cameron. By Edith A. Sawyer. 81. 


New Music 


Published by the Minior Company, Chelten- 
ham, England, we have this week a Communion 
anthem, ‘‘lam the Bread of Life,’ a smooth and 
devotional comp)sition by J. Sebastian Matth- 
ews, organist and choir-master of St. Mary’s 
church, Burlington, N. J. Not too much ex- 
tended, it will be found well suited to use for 
an introit,or as offertorium, easily compassed by 
the average choir, and yet in spirit and treat- 
ment of the subject, most distinctly above the 
commonplace. 


Periodicals 


“Striving for Fame and Fortune,” is the title 
ofa group of articles which The Youth’s Companion 
will publish next year. One is on ‘‘Character, 
Credit, Capital,’’ by the Secretary of the United 
States Treasury; another, on “Ambitions; True 
and False,” by Bishop H. C. Potter, and a third, 
on “‘The Habit of Thrift,” by Andrew Carnegie. 
Gen. Wesley Merritt, commanding the division 
of the Atlantic, has written a description of the 
thrilling experiences of his staff officers in mak- 
ing a reconnoissance in the Philippines. 


The January number of The Century, appearing 
just before New Year’s, has a Happy New Year 
cover designed by Will Bradley, and printed in 
colors The magazine is rich in full-page pic- 
tures, many of them in tints. These last occur 
in the decorations of Mr. Kipling’s poem,‘‘In the 
Matter of One Compass,’ and especially in the 
reproductions of photographs of Ant-arctie scen- 
ery. A humorous incident of Capt. Slocum’s 
‘single handed”’ circumnavigation of the globe, 
as described this month, was President Kru: 
ger’s flat denial of the navigator’s statement 
that he was sailing ‘‘around” the world; the 
Transvaal theory as tothe formof the earth be- 
ing a survival from earlierages. Gov. Roosevelt’s 
essay on ‘‘Fellow feeling as a Political Factor,” 
ischaracteristically vigorous and optimistic. The 
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great work that is being done at Tuskegee In- 
stitute for the elevation of the negro race, is set 
forth very convincin Jy by President Washing- 
ton. John M. Oskison’s cowboy tale, ‘‘Only the 
Master Shall Praise,’ the prize story in the 
magazine’s college competition of 1899, is re- 
markable not merely as the product of a young 
man in whose veins flows a liberal admixture of 
Indian blood. 


THE opening chapters of the ‘‘Autobiography 
of W. J. Stillman,” which begin the January 
Atlantic, form an interesting and frank state- 
ment of his boyhood. In musical language, 
throughout which the slight flavor of the foreign 
tongue will perhaps be detected, Zitkala-Sa 
writes her ‘Impressions of an Indian Child- 
hood.” We are taken into the weather-stained 
wigwam, hear the weird legends, learn the 
mysteries of beadwork and coffee-making, and 
feel the joys, fears, and sorrows of an Indian 
child. William DeWitt Hyde discusses ‘‘Reform 
in Theological Education.» John Bates Clark 
contributes a vigorous and valuable paper on the 
best way of “Disarming the Trusts.”’ R. Brim- 
ley Johnson contributes an interesting review of 
‘“Wingland in 1899,” from the pdint of view of a 
man of letters. ‘'The Future of the Chinese 
People” is ably treated by D. Z. Sheffield, presi- 
dent of the North China College near Peking. 
‘Recent Astronomical Discoveries” are inter- 
estingly set forth by T. J.J. See. He tells of the 
exploration of the Southern skies by the Harvard 
Observatory at Arequipa, Peru, and thinks the 
discoveries will result in considerable contribu- 
tions to universal knowledge. In fiction, besides 
a very exciting installment of Mary Johnston’s 
clever romance, ‘‘'To Have and to Hold,’’ there 
are short stories by Jack London and Margaret 
L. Knapp. 


Opinions of the Press 


The Conqregationalist 

TRANSLATED ENTHUSIASMS.--‘'He amounted to 
so little practically,” said a wise man in reluc- 
tant criticism of his friend, ‘‘because he never 
translated his enthusiasms into action.’’ Con- 
victions of duty and visions of opportunity are 
brought to the test in practical application to 
the uses of common life. It is not merely that 
the world has little use for enthusiasms which 
it cannot understand, but that without embodi- 
ment in common speech and vital action, 
thoughts are only disembodied ghosts. Action 
is the great test of all enthusiasm. It reveals 
and sifts. It brings opinions from the rosy- 
tinted realm of dreams into the clear noontide 
of the work-a-day world. There is no disen- 
chantment like the criticism of the indifferent 
and preoccupied. Yet this very criticism which 
sifts out worthlessness, confirms and increases 
good. We never know the valueof a real en- 
thusiasm until we have translated it into action 
and seen its working outside our own thought. 
And by this process also our own character 
grows strong. It is not merely that what was a 
theory becomes a working fact, and what was a 
dream, a reality; but we also change from 
dreamers of dreams to doers of deeds, and tak- 
ing hold of practical life go on from strength to 
strength. 

Christian In‘elligencer (Ref.) 

Pouuprit Torics.—Undoubtedly there has come 
a great change in the matter of pulpit topics 
and the method of their treatment, within the 
memory of those who are yet in middle life. 
The old doctrinal style given to the clear, logl- 
cal exposition of the great doctrines of Scripture, 
if not a thing of the past, has yet become a 
rarity. Nor can we say that a return to the 
style familiar to our fathers is in all respects 
desirable. But it is a fair question whether 
this reaction has not gone much too far. This 
treatment of topics—some of them highly reli- 
gious and some not religious at all—handled with 
more or less eloquence, and of more or less 
interest to the average congregation, has found 
too wide a custom, and that to the cost of the 
old Gospel. After all, this great variety of pul- 
pit advertisements, that which a sinful man 
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needs to be told—whether he wants to be told it 
is another matter—is how he can get his sins 
forgiven, by whom, and in what way the for- 
giveness was made possible. But while this is 
the great need—the presentation of the Gospel 
of the Cross—-it is beyond contradiction that we 
hear much less of it than in former years; much 
less of that sharp urgency upon the conscience, 
under stress of which the sinner is driven to his 
knees, crying, ‘‘God be merciful to me!” 
The Outlook 

ENGLAND IN ADVERSITY.—Many Americans be- 
lieve that the war in South Africa is without 
moral justification; many more that, although 
English rule in South Africa is to be desired 
from every point of view, the present war is un- 
necessary ; but it is to be hoped that no American 
read the story of last week’s disasters to the 
British arms without a deep feeling of sympathy, 
and that no American has seen the spirit in 
which England has taken her calamities, without 
a thrill of admiration. One of the chief uses of 
great national experiences is the searchlight 
they throw on national ideals and character. A 
profound individual experience always brings 
character out in clear and individual lines. A 
man is often lost in the rush of activity, but 
when there comes some tremendous event in his 
life, the activities cease for a moment, and the 
man stands revealed to himself and his fellows. 
In like manner, a great nation carrying on world- 
wide activities suddenly shows its heart when a 
great calamity strikes home. The continental 
press, as a rule, has reported with undisguised 
delight the story of British disaster, treating 
the English precisely as it treated us at the be- 
ginning of the war with Spain, and for precisely 
the same reasons—igaorance of our motives, in- 
stinctive antagonism between institutions which 
diverge at fundamental points, and instinctive 
fear of commercial competition. The English 
will look to their own colonies and to their kin 
beyond the sea for insight into their motives. 
They will expect, as they have received, sharp 
criticism; but they will also expect, and they 
will receive, recognition of the essential qual- 
ities of character which inspire all their enter- 


prises. 
The Standard (Baptist) 


THE ENRICHMENT OF WorsHIP.—Two definite 
suggestions may be given for the enrichment of 
worship in our churches. First, let added dig- 
nity be given to the service of worship by the 
careful choice of harmonious material; second, 
let the people have a larger part. The Bible is 
a storehouse of liturgical material. It is rich 
in sentence prayers, brief psalms of praise, de- 
vout petitions, stately invocations and benedic- 
tions. For variety of thought and sentiment in 
prayer and praise, there is really no need to go 
beyond the Scriptures. Yet in the literature of 
common prayer, there are ancient petitions that 
have come down from early times, which are no 
more the peculiar property of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church than is the doxology or the 
benediction which we use; and among these 
the discriminating pastor may find much that is 
suggestive in lending dignity and seemliness to 
the service of worship. Such petitions should 
not be read; they might, however, occasionally 
be profitably introduced in the course of pulpit 
prayer, not in a routine, but as circumstances 
may require. Second, the congregation should 
have some further part in the service than the 
responsive reading of a Psalm. The hymns 
should be made true acts of worship, as they are 
not now, in most churches. They should be se- 
lected not with reference to the subject of the 
sermon—at least not invariably so—but for 
their fitness to aid in the development of the 
worshipful spirit. Theintroduction of sentence 
prayers selected from Scripture may be found 
helpful. The model prayer of our Lord is al- 
ways appropriate, if care be taken that its rep- 
etition does not become a mere form. That, in- 
deed,is the fundamental princip‘e for the en- 
richment of worship. Let us have forms, for. 
the sake of order and dignity; but let us never 
suffer the form to lose its spiritual content. If 
that loss occur, abandon the form and choose 
another. 
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-I am cold and tired.” 
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The household 


Life’s Answer 


I know not if the dark or bright 
Shall be my lot, 
If that wherein my hopes delight 
Be best or not. 


It may be mine to drag for years 
Toil's heavy chain, 
Or, day and night my meat be tears 
On bed of pain. 


Dear fates may surround my hearth 
With smiles and glee, 

Or I may dwell alone, and mirth 
Be strange to me. 


My bork is wafted to the strand 
By Breath divine, 

And on the helm there rests a hand 
Other than mine. 


One who has known in storms to sail, 
I have on board, 

Above the raving of the gale, 
Thear my Lord, 


He holds me when the billows smite, 
I shall not fall, 

If sharp, ’tis short; if long, ’tis light, 
He tempers all. 


Safe to the land! safe to the land— 
The end is this, 
Ard then with Him go hand in hand 
Far into bliss. 
[Name of the writer of the above is asked by a sub- 
scriber who requests publication of the poem.-- Eb. 
L, C.1 


The Birth of a Soul 
BY ELLEN FRIZELL WYCKOFF 


HE walls of the church rose from the 

sidewalk, and the tall spires reached up 
toward the stars. From the wide-open 
doors great bars of light stretched across 
the cold pavement. Soft and low came 
strains of music from the organ loft. A 
woman, shivering and forlorn, stopped at 
the sound of the music, stepping back from 
the bar of light. A carriage stopped, and a 
lady wrapped in soft furs alighted and stood 
where the light fell fully upon her. Her 
face was young and fair, and the smile 
that dimpled her cheeks shore in her clear 
eyes. From the church came softly the old, 
old Christmas hymn, ‘‘Peace on earth, good 
will to men.” From the lady’s face the 
smile faded, and a tender, yearning look 
came into the soft eyes. ‘‘And ye would 
not,” she whispered, turning her face toward 
the city. It was then that she saw the 
crouching figure in the shadow. 

‘Won't you come inside?” she asked, hold- 
ing out her hand. 

‘Tnside? It’s light and warm—warm, and 
The woman stood up 
and leaned forward, looking inside. ‘‘Butit 
is not for such as I.” 

“Tt is for whosoever will come. Don’t 
you know it is the Father’s house? Come 


_ with me.” 


‘But you don’t know. Iam not fit to go 
with you.” The woman shrank back. 

“Tt is you who donot know. Come.” Again 
the smile, sweet and warm, brightened the 
fair face. The woman, hesitating and 
shrinking, followed slowly. Almost at the 


- first pew she stopped and dropped wearily 


into a shadowed corner. The lady smiled 


‘back at her and passed on. 

How warm and sweet it was. At first the 
woman pulled her ragged shawl about her 
jealously and glanced around with sombre, 
half-shut eyes. But she met no look of con- 
tempt, no smile of derision. No one seemed 
curious abouther. She began to feel more 
comfortable; a sort of peace stole into her 


troubled heart, and a dim longing to be 
more in harmony with her surroundings, 
softened her hard face. 

The music was louder now. In great 
waves of melody itsurged and rolled through 
the church, catching up the hearts of the 
listeners and carrying them back to the 
dim shores of long ago. For it was an old 
bymn of the Christmas time, and the tune 
was old, too, and simple and sweet. 

The woman in the ragged shawl trem- 
bled. Presently unaccustomed tears splashed 
softly down on her bare hands. Then the 
music was hushed, and in the sweet silence 
a prayer rose. With her very heart the 
woman listened. It was a humble, penitent 
prayer, the cry of a simple, troubled heart, 
to the God who pities like a father and com- 
forts like a mother. It seemed to the 
woman in the ragged shawl that the very 
heavens were opened, and that her life; her 
innermost heart, lay bare before the pitying 
eye of Him who loves even such as she. 

Trembling, almost breathless, she sat, 
leaning a little forward, her hands clasped. 
Then only the warm silence throbbed about 
her. Her heart beat heavily against the 
ragged shawl. Then in the light that glis- 
tened on banks of holly and drifts of flowers, 
she sawaface. A grave, earnest face, the 
face of a man who had come up through 
great tribulation to stand before the holy 
altar of his God. It was the face of a man 
who had suffered and conquered. 

With a little silent gasp the woman leaned 
back, her great eyes fastened on the preach- 
ers’ face. Her white lips moved as if they 
had framed some word, but there was no 
sound. He began to speak,and she leaned 
forward as if no word must be lost. Very 
simple words they were, so simple that even 
such as she might easily understand ,though 
it had been long since she had heard any 
like them. He told the beautiful story of 
Jesus. She had forgotten long ago, but now 
the truth stole’ softly to her heart, and a 
great peace fell upon her soul. The hard 
face softened, the great eyes filled with 
glad tears, and a look like the minister’s 
own settled upon her face. .Once or twice 
she coughed slightly, and a gentle-faced 
old lady who sat near saw that her hand- 
kerchief was stained with blood. 

When the sermon was over, the woman in 
the ragged shawl saw bending over her a 
softly wrinkled old face with smiling, kindly 
eyes. i : 

‘You are not well. Now I wonder if I 
could be of any use to you.” 

“T was tired, and camein. It was what 
I needed,” said the woman in the ragged 
shawl, with eyes aglow. 

‘Tam glad of that,” answered the cheery 
old voice. ‘‘Itis a blessed thing to under- 
stand. Where are you going now?” 

“Sure enough, I must be going. I—TI don’t 
know where. Not—not where [ came from, 
not now that I understand.” 

For a moment the little old lady hesitated. 
“T think 1 know what you mean. Iam go- 
ing to look after you. There is a safe, quiet 
corner for you, and I’m just going to send 
you toit. You'll let me, of course.” 

“Tt isso long since anybody cared,” whis- 
pered the woman. 


‘Somebody has been caring all along, 
poor child, only youdid not know. God and 
his people have found you at last. I will see 
Miss Annesley and get her to take you right 
now, and in the morning I’ll run around the 
first thing to see you. Annis, come this way, 
please.” 


The lady with the beautiful eyes and soft: 
furs came quickly towards them. 

“Ah, you have kept her, Mrs. Grimes. I 
was so afraid she had gone. I stopped to 
speak to Lawrence—I mean Mr. Grahame, 
you know, and I was afraid of being too 
late.” A pretty flush swept across her fair 
face, and the little old lady smiled and 
nodded brightly. 

“You are blessed above most women, 
dear,” she said. 

The woman in the ragged shawl coughed 
and wiped her lips, meeting Miss Annes- 
ley’s startled eyes with a quiet smile. 
‘Please don’t be troubled,” she said. “It 
doesn’t matter, now.” She smiled, gather- 
ing her shawl about her and making ready 
to go, while the old lady whispered a hur- 
ried word to Miss Annesley. 

Suddenly the thin face whitened, and 
with a low cry the woman pressed forward. 
“Let me go, quickly. Don’t keep me. I 
must get away,” she said, excitedly. The 
preacher was coming down the aisle toward 
them. The great church was almost empty 
now. 

“Wait. O, Mrs. Grimes, have her wait! 
It is so cold outside, and—ah, here is Mr 
Grahame.” 

With a aquivering gasp the woman pulled 
her faded bonnet cver her face, and sank 
down again. 

“T think she has fainted. Lift her, Mr, 
Grahame, and let’s carry her to my car- 
riage. The Home is scarcely out of my 
way.” 

Very carefully the strong man raised the 
slight form, and the two followed him. 

It was midnight, and worn and very ill 
the new inmate lay in the small, white room 
of the Home. The Christmas stars shone 
calmly through the little window, and a 
quiet, sweet-faced woman sat watching the 
white face on the pillow. 

She turned and smiled patiently as the 
gentle nurse questioned her in kindly fash- 
ion. 

“Tt won’t matter much if you don’t know 
about me, will it? Once I’d have told you 
eagerly; but that was before I came to un- 
derstand, you know—before I heard the 
message. I was looking in high places be- 
cause he was going that way, while I—Don’t 
you see? I want to do something for Him 
of whom [ have heard to night, and there is 
this, only this.” 

“Is there no one who ought to know—who 
would be happier for knowing that you are 
safe here?” 

For an instant the woman hesitated, an 
eager light in her dark eyes. ‘‘No,” she 
said gently, ‘‘it is better so, far better. It 
is my Christmas sacrifice. I must have my 
way.” 

In the morning Mrs. Grimes came with 
Miss Annesley. The good old lady heard all 
the nurse had to tell her, and shook her 
head gravely. 

“Tt isn’t curiosity, my dears, not that; 
but there may be somewhere a sorely ach- 
ing heart that is waiting for a word from 
her. Wewmust try again.” 


The sick woman smiled her welcome 
when they had entered the little room. 

‘Can you tell us all about it, now, my 
poor child? Haven’t you thought that some 
one ought to know?” 

“Don’t, please don’t. I had meant to tell 
—to be so glad and happy when all the 
world should know. Ah, my heart is new 
indeed, my soul born again; for instead of 
that—how glad I am to do this for the Lord! 
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For—for—but no; I must be careful, very 
careful. Itis so new to be carefree and at 
rest. And my head is queer. Jam in dan- 
ger of going too far. Only,’ she turned to 
Miss Annesley and caught her hand with a 
curiously reverent caress, ‘‘the perceptions 
of the dying are keen—-strangely keen, for 
already the mists are clearing away. 
Hearts read plainly what the brain alone 
could not know. He loves you—the minis- 
ter,” Her lipstwitched pitifully. ‘I saw it 
in his eyes and in yours. I know. Ah,a 
good man’s strong, tender love! I know its 


value now when it is too late, toolate. Oh, 
be careful!’ 
Miss Annesley knelt beside her. ‘“‘I shall 


remember,” she saidsoftly. ‘‘Is there some 
one who loves you—some one who ought to 
be here now that you are going away from 
us?” She stroked back the heavy, dark 
hair with her little white hand. 

‘There is no one—though it is still my 
right. He loved me, my- husband, my—” 
her voice broke, and a faint flush dyed her 
brow beneath Miss Annesley’s hand. Then 
she went slowly on as if she had forgotten 
that any were listening: 

“Tt was my pretty face, and my vain, weak 
nature, and the luring of a wicked world 
that laughs later on at the poor, ruined life. 
And I drifted from my home, from the safe 
haven of my husband’s love, hardly con- 
scious at first of the danger, for it was only 
going a little way and back again to iaugh 
gaily at his foolish fears! And all the while 
the quiet life at home was growing harder 
for me, and the goings back farther apart, 
and—-the end came and I was—lost.” She 
stopped for awhile, and then went dreamily 
on: ‘The dancing in the glare of the foot- 
lights, the hollow, empty gaiety of the new 
life, and he at home alone, studious, thought- 
ful, his proud head bowed; and for very 
love of him I died to theold life and left him 
free. Waslsorry even then when I read 
the notice that would grieve him so? And 
so I drifted—no, it was not drifting any 
more. Yes, I know how gentle he can be,” 
she whispered after a pause. 

‘‘-You mean the preacher, don’t you? Will 
you see: him now?” Miss Annesley bent 
over her with streaming eyes. 

‘'The preacher? What have I been say- 
ing?” The great black eyes flashed open 
and the woman tried to rise. 

‘Be quiet, dear. I thought you might 
like to have him come now that you are go- 
ing tothe Master, and—he is the Master’s 
friend.” 

The woman closed her eyes, and a sigh of 
relief trembled across her drawn lips. 

‘You understand—at last. It cannot be— 
as—you wish.” 

A strange, cold pallor settled over her 
face. Outside merry bells were ringing, 
and music from a church on the corner stole 
softly in. Trembling like a lost echo from 
the angel’s song came the faint sound of 
words: ‘‘Peace on earth.” The woman’s 
ear caught them, and she smiled like a 
tired child on its mother’s breast. Safe at 
last. 

The white lips moved, a smile of won- 
drous sweetness lay upon them. Miss An- 
nesley bowed her sunny head to catch the 
words that came fluttering back from the 
valley of shadows. ‘‘It is the last I can do, 
the very last, but I’m longing for you, dear, 
and I’m sorry that I grieved you so, only you 
cannot know until—after awhile. For your 
sake—for her sake—for Christ’s sake, in re- 


membrance of—what has been done for me. 
It is all -I—” : 

The words were faint and far apart, and 
the last was aquivering sigh. Miss Annes- 
ley wept softly, tenderly holding the death- 
chilled hands in her own. ‘‘Glory to God in 
the highest,” came ina burst of melody from 
the church on the corner. And then a 
strange silence fell upon the little room. 
The nurse drew the sheet over the smiling 
face, and Miss Annesley turned away, sob- 
bing. 

%* * * 

It was after the evening service. Miss 
Annesley and the preacher were going to 
look again upon the peaceful face in the 
little room at the Home. 

‘‘T have been so interested, you know. It 
is not an ordinary case. I am sure you 
helped her, and we’ll go together, for we’ve 
done what we could for her, and it has been 
the beginning of—of our new life, dear,” 
and she flushed shyly, and nervously turned 
the plain little ring that to-day had taken 
the place of the costly jewels that used to 
shine upon her slender fingers. 

They entered the room, hand in hand, 
with bowed heads. Tall and strong, the 
man stood beside the humble bier. There 
was upon his grave face the flush of a new- 
found happiness, and the fragrance of the 
white rose in his buttonhole was like the re- 
frain of a woman’s tender promise as it sang 
itself in his glad heart. All hesitation, all 
doubt was gone now. The love of the fair 
girl beside him was a sweet reality, and his 
right to keep it, to rejoice in it,was assured. 
The past, the dark troubled past, was gone 
forever. There was no barrier between him 
aud the happiness God gives a man when a 
great love comes to him. The last fear was 
gone. He need not even disclose the pages 
of the past to the girl who loved him; she 
refused to hear the story he would have 
told. 

“No, dear, I have no right, no desire to 
know. Let the dead past bury its dead. In 
our new world we shall not care for what 
went before,” she had said in her gentle 
way, and he had been glad to have it so. 

Now they stood together above the woman 
who had died in the holy Christmas time. 
Very gently she drew the white covering 
from the smiling face, crying softly the 
while, as women will. 

‘‘How pretty she is, Larry, now that the 
pain and sin are gone! I am so glad—why, 
dear, do you mind it so?” 

The tall minister was kneeling above the 
white, smiling face. He seemed not to hear. 
With his eyes on the dead face he knelt 
silently. 

‘Tarry!” the girl touched his hair. 

“Go, please, Annis, go bring the—the 
nurse,” he said. : 

“Yes, I will quickly. But, Larry, what is 
it?” 

‘Go, please.” 

She came with the nurse, and they found 
the minister standing white and calm before 
the window. On the dead woman’s breast 
lay a fading white rose. 

“There is nothing to tell, sir,” the nurse 
said sadly. ‘‘She went as shecame, a stran- 
ger. ButIdid gather, sir, that there was 
some oneshe loved and who would have been 
here with her, only she felt that somehow it 
was doing good to die unknown and alone. 
She said it was for Christ’s sake. I’m afraid, 
sir, she has been a sinner, and perhaps loy- 
ing hearts have ached for her, but its all 
over now, and God knows.” 


“Yes,” he said, ‘‘God knows.” 

Without looking at the dead face again, 
the minister went away, Miss Annesley fol- 
lowing silently. 

* * * 

When the Christmas stars shone again 
the minister kissed his wife and went out 
alone, carrying with him a cluster of white 
rosebuds. When the sun rose it shone 
upon the roses and upon the white grave- 
stone near which they lay. A simple stone 
it was, and it bore no inscription below the 
one word, ‘‘Rose ”’ , 


Nurses by the Hour 


HE new departure of hiring trained 
nurses by the hour is becoming more 
and more popular in New York, where, 
three or four years ago, the experiment was 
first tried, and is being introduced into 
other cities throughout the country. The 
suggestion was first made by Miss Kimber, 
‘a young English woman who graduated at 
the Bellevue Training School in the ‘80s, 
and after a few years’ practice of her pro- 
fession in New York, returned to her home 
in England. She pointed out to her asso- 
ciates that only the comparatively wealthy 
could afford to pay the weekly fees of $25 to 
$30, and also that in the average city house- 
hold the limited room allowed no accommo- 
dation for a nurse. 

It happens in many cases of illness that a 
trained nurse is not a necessity except at 
certain times of the day, Miss Kimber and 
a number of other graduate nurses then an- 
nceunced their willingness to pay hourly vis- 
its, at the very moderate of fiftv cents for 
the first hour and twenty-five cents for each 
additional hour or fraction of an hour. Now 
all the nurses registries in New York keep 
lists of those who give hourly as well as 
weekly services, and the demand for them 
is increasing steadily from the usual private 
sources, and from physicians who need as- 
sistance in trifling operations or in emer- 
gency cases. 

The plan has been of great benefit to the 
nurses, as well as their patrons. The pro- 
fession is one of the most fatiguing in which 
a woman can engage, and long rests be- 
tween difficult cases are absolutely neces- 
sary to her health. Thus a nurse’s income, 
which seems large, is not really so, owing to 
these periods of enforced idleness, 
able to earn a little without working many 
hours in the day, is of manifest advantage 
to the resting nurse.—Harper's Bazar. 
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A Thought in Time 


HE wise old adage that ‘‘a stitch in time 

saves nine” is no more true than that a 
thought in time is worth ninety-nine after- 
thoughts. Too many of us must plead guilty 
to speaking before we think. Unfortunate 
speeches which a little forethought would 
have checked would filla volume. Many of 
us remember dozens of tactless remarks to 
which we have given utterance, and the 
recollection flushes our cheeks years later. 
Not long ago, at a luncheon, I sat by a 
woman who discoursed volubly on the trials 
that must attend the life of the wife whose 
husband is a drunkard, and of the certainty 
that his children would inherit a taste for 
liquor; and all the while I was painfully 
conscious that five years ago the husband of 
our hostess had died in an inebriate asylum, 
and that her three boys were all that she 
had to love and live for. Yet the woman by 
whom I sat knew these things as well as I. 
She simply did not think. 

A young girl came to me recently, her 
eyes full of tears, her face flushed. 

“Oh,” she said, ‘‘what do you suppose I 
have done? Mr. D and a friend called 
this afternoon, and, having just read A 
Wheel of Fire, 1 turned the talk to insanity 
and suicide. After some time I noticed that 
Mr. D was silent, and that his friend, 
while he answered my talk, had a con- 
strained manner. Then, too late, 1 remem- 
bered that Mr. D——-—’s father went crazy 
and hanged himself.”’ 

‘But, my dear,” I protested, ‘‘you knew 
that perfectly well before you began the 
conversation.” 

“Of course I did, but I didn’t think!” 

It may seem harsh to say that there is 
small excuse for one’s not thinking; but it is 
true. It is our business to think. We can- 
not always be on the lookout for our friends’ 
weakness, but we can avoid being so self- 
absorbed as to forget the great sorrow or 
disgrace that has shadowed the life of the 
person with whom we are talking. This 
thought of others becomes, through cultiva- 
tion, second nature. Some people are born 
with more of that heaven-bestowed gift, tact, 
than are others who really seem utterly de- 
void of the quality. Butif the iron is blunt 
one should put toit the more strength, and an 
excellent substitute for tact is forgetfulness 
of self in thought for others. In fact, it is 
to be doubted if much of what is called tact 
is not simply selfishness. He who goes 
through life trying to put others at ease, to 
please others and not himself, is not liable 
to say that which wounds or is rude. A 
thoughtless word once speken is so irrevoc- 
able, and the effect it produces so lasting, 
that none of us can afford to be careless 
about what we say. The thoughtful word, 
quite as much as the thoughtful act, aids in 
making up the sum of human happiness.— 
Harper's Bazar. 


NE has often admired on railway bills 
/ the announcement that the ‘‘ten o’clock 
train will start at 10:30,” and other similar 
notes; and every one will recall in this con- 
nection the old story of the priest who gave 
out on the 3rd Sunday of Advent, ‘‘This be- 


ing Ember Week, Wednesdays and Fridays 
will be Saturdays.” We remember once 
hearing at the conclusion of a pastoral, 
“Given, etc., this yearof Our Lorde ghteen 
thousand and seventy-three.” Then the 
priest, unfortunately for himself, became 
conscious of some mistake. He paused, 
looked, and then said, ‘‘Yes, eighteen thou- 
sand and seventy-three.”—London Tablet. 


A Simoon in the Desert 


O this yellow, sunburned life drags its 
yellow weight across the endless plains. 
A fatelike awful march; no hope, no halt for 
man or beast; but on, on, over the spreading 
billows of biting sands, of glowing, shifting, 
sinking sands, with overhead the hot sky, 
blue and hard, and blazing in its midst the 
scorching eye that burns and blisters with 
its sight. 


In agony the camels stumble on, beat at 
the dense hot wall. Desperately the coolies 
hide their faces in the hot, swaying hunct es 
before them; but through their stupor there 
beats a wave of consciousness. A shudder 
brings them to a knowledge of a something 
awful. Through the sun-steeped, sun- 
bleached minds there cuts a keener stab. 
They are awake to what? 


Into the coarse camel hair they dig their 
fists; tighter they press to the living things 
beneath them; they look not to one another; 
words they have not. In the presence of 
this heat they dare not breath. Convulsively 
they cling to the stumbling beasts; and in 
low, dry sobs the anguish of body breaks 
forth. Between the two, the brute and man. 
there strikes a flash of mutual pain and tor- 
ment. An instant, and down the camel lire 
there breaks the brutes’ shrill, soul-like 
cry. In it they voice their all, the pent-up 
spirit of the bitter yellow beasts, burdened 
and tortured for life. In it comes a question 
for the shrinking wretches lying on their 
humps. The bitter sounds fall on the 
parched tense air and die away. 


Far and away comes a gasp—a hot vicious 
pant. Again it comes—a breath of fire that 
touched and is gone. The great line halts 
as one. A blank, dead moment; in it the 
bosom of the desert heaves, and a breath 
rolls toward the waiting line. With broken 
moans the creatures bend their knees and 
wait the coming of the storm. Another 
scorching breath—a timeless wait. 


Far to the east it starts, across the sands 
it whirls in circling hoops that form at last 
awall. On it curls, swiftly, silently,; with 
a hot, fierce lurch it falls upon the crouch- 
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inz backs, stinging with fangs of fire, palt- 
ing, blinding the gasping, panting crea- 
tures; with its dry lash whipping out the 
lives of men and beasts. Faster, thicker, 
hotter, fall the sands, crushing and burying 
with a merciless weight—an ocean of burn- 
ing fire, pouring wrath and strength upon 
these wretches as it hurls its mad force 
a ross the desert. The billows toss and 
heave, ani break at last to sweep on—on for 
other prey.—EHlizabeth Washburn in the July 
Atlantic. 


NOBODY can deny that postage stamp col- 
lecting is a great help in teaching children 
geography. Jack showed this at school, when 
the teacher asked him where Nicaragua 
was, and what it produced chiefly. 

“Tt’s on page 98,” said Jack, ‘‘and it pro- 
duces more sets of stamps than any other 
country of its size in the world.” 
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Children’s hour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s hour. 


Virginia’s Air Castle 
A SEQUEL TO “THE GIRLS OF ST. DOROTHY”’ 
BY IZOLA L. FORRESTER 
(All rights reserved) 
CHAPTER X. 


HERE were a dozen or more cottages 
down at Oneida Bay, as the incurved 
crescent sweep of lake shore was called, but 
Bonnie Castle was the largest and handsom- 
est of all. It was built directly on the side 
of a splendid, commanding bluff, with two 
broad piazzas around it, for trimmings and 
ruffles, Bobbie said. There were three 
stories to it in front, but only one and a half 
in back, as it shaped itself to the bluff, and 
within were all manner of odd corners and 
unexpected windows looking out on the lake 
or on the deep woodland vistas towards the 
ravines. 

None of the rooms was plastered. Instead, 
there were the bare plank walls everywhere, 
with their sweet, piney smell, and deep 
tints of tan and brown; and there were shells 
and pictures and forest treasures every- 
where, and altogether it was the most de- 
lightful place imaginable to spend two long 
hot months in. 

There were twelve rooms, and the mothers 
of the girls had taken a deep interest in the 
enterprise, so that there was no scarcity of 
cots and bed linen. 

Virginia and Madge were to stay at the 
Castle all the time, and the others were to 


take turns, two ata time, for a week, to help 


loek after the children, while down in the 
glen, a stone’s throw away, was Camp Ex- 
celsior, its three white tents showing like a 
new kind of flower among the dark green of 
the pines, and here was the boys’ head- 
quarters, with the cool ferny ravines on one 
side, and the low, steady sound of the water 
breaking on the shore ever floating up to 
them. 

The ‘Majestic’? was expected back early 
the morning of the Ist, and everyone was up 
with the birds, and standing on the wide 
piazzas of the Castle watching for the shadow 
of her smoke on the dim horizon. 

The girls had been two and fro in the 
rooms again and again to see that every- 
thing was in its place, spick and span as a 
new man-o’-war, and Miss Pugsley had given 
them all hot cocoa and dainty biscuits, with 
red raspberries and cream, so they were not 
hungry. Shortly after they had assembled, 
there had been a shout from the glen below, 
and the Excelsiors came trooping out in full 
force to join them. 

‘‘Where's Bobbie?” asked Mollie, when 
they were all settled. 

“Hunting turtles,’ Jerry replied sadly. 
“We had a whole lot caught yesterday, and 
put them in the dish pan—” 

“The dish pan!” cried Mollie. ‘Well, be- 
fore I’d live down at your old camp, if that’s 
what you do!” 

‘‘Nobody asked you to,’’ said Jerry serene- 
ly. ‘‘What’s the difference between putting 
turtles in the dish pan and making turtle 
soup? Anyway, we had them in:the dish 
pan, and this morning they had all waltzed 


off to the river, and Bobbie’s gone to find 
them, because he says they’ll tickle the 
youngsters most to death.” 

‘Smoke off the channel!” called Art., joy- 
ously, and they all hurried to the corner of 
the porch where he stood, to stare at the 
faint streak of smoke far, far away, as if 
some giant had been busy putting out the 
stars, and then rubbed his finger along the 
edge of the sky as he dropped to the under- 
world, and left a stain there. 

But it was the ‘‘Majestic,” and for awhile 
no one spoke, but all eyes were fixed upon 
the steamer as it drew nearer and nearer, 
shaping itself from the gray clouds just 
turning golden under the sunrise glow, and 
by the time it had reached the channel 
leading to Black River, Miss Pugsley, too, 
came up from the dining-room to see the 
precious boat, and try to catch a sight of the 
guests Bonnie Castle was to receive. A 
white handkerchief waved from the forward 
deck, and was answered enthusiastically. 

“That’s Eleanor,” Madge said. ‘‘Can’t we 
all go down to the dock now, and meet 
them?” 

It was a timely suggestion. The distance 
between the Castle and the dock where the 
steamer made its first landing was covered 
in a few minutes, and a laughing, helter- 
skelter crowd drew up in broken file as the 
gang-plank was thrown ashore. 

“T see three up there beside Nell,” Mollie 
said to Virginia. ‘‘Don’t they look shy and 
frightened?” 

‘‘No, they don’t. They just look happy,” 
replied the latter, her own face full of 
brightness, as she smiled up at the little 
ones standing close around Eleanor. 

Mrs. Ferrall had three, and Dave had four 
boys under his wing, but they got the whole 
brood ashore safely, and started up the path 
happy as was possible, each one trying to get 
a chance to say something pleasant to the 
ten children who listened with wide-open 
eyes, and stared around themas if they were 
in an enchanted wonderland. 

It was all very nice, but there was one 
who was having troubles of his own, and 
very hard troubles at that. It was Bobbie. 
He had hurried off to the river side to try 
and recover some of the truant turtles, and 
had only succeeded in finding three that had 
come up for an early sunbath on the logs. 
By the time he had these safe in a pail, the 
steamer was at the dock, and he started on 
a run to join the others; but when he reached 
the spot no one was in sight. 

‘‘Where’s all the rest?’ he asked the 
purser, Mr. Gifford, whom he knew well, and 
Mr. Gifford laughed as he shook his head. 

“Too late, Bob,’ he said cheerily. 
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Mellin’s Food 
Calendars. 


Since December 20th we have 
been unable to fill our orders for 
the Mellin’s Food calendar for 
1900, as the entire edition iS ex- 
hausted. 


The great demand for this cal- 
endar has overwhelmed our cal- 
endar department, and in conse- 
quence our deliveries have nct 
been as promptas we had hoped. 


To our friends who have not 
received an answer, we ask their 
kind indulgence, and beg to say 
that the calendar will be sent as 
soon as possible to those whose 
orders were received previous to 
the above date—to those of later 
date, the money will be refunded 
at once. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 


The purchase cf a church bell by a 
pa Community is, or should be, a perma- 
meg nent investment, and such the 


“BLYMY ER” 


is. De'sghtfulin tone, of remarkable volume, 
and of mocerate cost, it justly seeks the investi- 
gation of conservative bell-buyers. Address 


Please mention this paper. 


. COMES ENEELY & & OTH, bel: ORFIIS 


&CO PUREST, BES 


‘aoa, > UEN. 
ea: WEST TROYN, ged 
7 GHIMES, Etc. CATALOGUE & PARES EAE 


BELLS 


Bteel Alloy Church & School Bells. Send fog 
Catalogue._The C.S, BELL OO. On. Hilisbo: DoraOe 


R\ FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 4: 
; HAVE FURN/SHED 23.000 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY “sez. 


 W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, 0., U.S.A. 
Bells “made of Pure Copper and Tin only. 
#0R CHURCHES, 60 COURT Mig ASE SPS P OLS. ete 


Makers of the oe Bell in America, 


MENEELY BELL CO., 
CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager 


Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


, J For Fine and 

i Medium : Write 
, ing—303, 404, , 603, 

\ 604 E. F., 601 BE, F. 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 
Stub Points=1008, 1071, 1083 


For Vertical Writings 1045 : 
(Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 
‘~ 1047 (Multiscript), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


Court-House Serles~1064, 1065, 1066, and others. 


Gail Borden ®EST INFANT Foop. 
Eagle Brana Condensed Milk 


PETER MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL 


Odorless. Tasteless. Pure. 


circulsr, SChieffelin & Co.. New York 


circular. 
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“They’ve all gone on up the beach, but 
there’s one waif they left.” 

“They did?” exclaimed Bobbie anxiously. 
“Give it to me and I'll steer it to the 
Castle.” 

There was an odd smile on the purser’s 
face ag he led the way around the lower deck 
to the engine-room. 

“Down there inthe warm corner,” he said. 
“He begged a ride across, and blacked all 
our boots, and sang and danced last night 
until he was so tired he just tumbled down in 
there and went to sleep.”’ 

_ “Well, for evermore,” gasped Bobbie, 
using Mollie’s favorite exclamation, as he 
gazed down at the little curled-up bundle in 
the corner of the engine-room. ‘‘It’s—it’sa 
coon, isn’t it?” 

“Tt’s a colored gentleman,” answered Mr. 
Gifford gravely. ‘‘And the only one in 
Ottawa, too. Do you want to adopt it, Bob?” 

Bobbie hesitated, his round face thought- 
ful and serious, as he balanced the pail of 
turtles on his forefinger, and then the ‘‘col- 
ored gentleman” settled his fate himself by 
waking up and grinning in a most winning 
manner. 

*‘Want yo’ boots blacked, boss?” he asked 
persuasively, and the ‘‘boss” was too much 
for Bobbie. He straightened up to his full 
height, and said, with all the dignity he was 
capable of: 

“Not to-day, thank you. 
name?” 

“Jefferson Gibbs,” replied the little darky 
promptly. He was a comical looking little 
chap, with the blackest of eyes and the 
whitest of teeth, and Bobbie felt his heart 
yearning for a waif all his own. It would be 
a distinction beyond his fondest hopes. He 
would have a special charge to look after 
and civilize, and, as a minor consideration of 
course, a charge who could sing and dance, 
and do many things, not the least of which 
was to call him “‘boss” before all the boys. 
It was too much to contemplate without 
losing ones former prejudices. 


What’s your 


“T guess you'll have a better time if you 
come with me, Blossom,” he said at last. 
‘‘We’ve got a camp up on the shore, and I’!1 
look after you for awhile, and give you a 
good time. Want to come?” 

Did he? He jumped up ina minute, and 
shook himself like a terrier dog, his lips 
parted in a broad grin, and Bobbie started 
off in triumph to the Castle with his turtles 
and a waif all his own. 


(To be continued.) 


The Dachshund 


THIS is what the boy wrote about the 
4 dachshund: 


“The dockshound isa dog notwithstandin’ 
appeerencis. He has fore legs, two in front 
an’ two behind, an’ they ain’t on speekln’ 
terms. I wunst made a dockshound out of a 
cowcumber an’ fore matches, an’ it lookt as 
nacheral as life. Dockshounds is farely in- 
telligent considerin’ thare shaip. Thare 
brains bein’ so far away from thare tales it 

bothers them sum to wag the lattur. I wunst 
noo a dockshound who wuz too impashunt to 
wate till he cood signal the hole length of 
his boddy when he wanted to wag his tale, 
so he maid it up with his tale thet when he 
-_-wanted it to wag he would shake his rite ear, 

an’ when the tale seen it shake it wood wag. 
_ But as fer me, gimme a bull pup with a ped- 

' dygree.”—Oleveland Plain Dealer. 


A King 


We talked of kings, little Ned and I, 
As we Sat in the firelight’s glow; 
Of Alfred the Great, in days gone by, 

And his kingdom of long ago. 


Of Norman William,who, brave and stern, 
His armies to victory led. 

Then, after a pause: ‘At school we learn 
Of another great man,” said Ned. 


‘And this one was good to the oppressed, 
He was gentle, and brave, and so 
Wasn't he greater than all the rest? 
’T was Abraham Lincoln, you know.” 


“Was Lincoln a king?" I asked him then, 
And in waiting for his reply 

A long procession of noble men 
Seemed to pass in the firelight by. 


When “No,” came slowly from little Ned, 
And thoughtfully; then with a start, 

“He wasn’t a king—outside,”’ he said, 
“But I think he was in his heart.” 


—St. Nicholas. 


WE BUY lamp-chimneys 
by the dozen ; they go 
on snapping and popping and 
flying in pieces; and we go 
on buying the very same 
chimneys year after year. 

Our dealer is willing to seli 
us a chimney a week for every 
lamp we burn. 

Macbeth’s ‘‘pearl top ” and 
“pearl glass” do not break 
from heat; they are made of 
tough glass. Try them. 


Our ‘‘Index’’ describes a/7 lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 


Address Macsetx, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Singer Cabinet Table 


Furnished Only With Singer Sewing-Machines. 


[Copyright 1899.] 


‘*THE READER.” 


Sold on Instalments. 
Old Machines Taken in Exchange. 


The Singer Manufacturing Co., 


“ Sewing-Machine Makers for the World.” 


}] 
Vy 
y 
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Your Whole Family 


Would Be Satisfied 


with one of these surreys. They are handsome, strong, sty- 
lish, easy riding and durable. Selling on our ee ou can 
examine it thoroughly before you are require 


7 WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


but sell all goods direct from our 
factory to the purchaser at whole- 
sale prices. We are the largest 
manutacturers of vehicles and 
harness in the world selling to 
the consumer exclusively. We 
havepursued this plan successfull, 

for 27 years, You assume no ris. 


to buy it. 
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Nimble Folk of the Tree-tops. 


BY FRANK H. SWEET. 


Ls 


eee are few things in the woods that 
appeal to juvenile hearts of various ages 
as do the jolly, good-natured, brisk, saucy 
little folk of the tree-tops, as they bound 
from limb to limb and from tree to tree, un- 
tiring, mischievous, watchful, flashing into 
view and darting from sight almost in the 
same instant, chattering to you as they sway 
the frail tips of some lofty branch, or seek 
to drive you away with a fusillade of chest- 
nut burs from a limb directly overhead, and 
again seemingly unconscious of your pres- 
ence as they race down one trunk and up 
another in an exuberant game of tag or 
hide-and-seek. Even the birds are less 
prominent and interesting to the casual ob- 
server. The squirrels have a way of cross- 


ing your path, and of chattering to you from. 


a neighboring stump or tree, that is an in- 
vitation to sociability. Instead of disturbing 
them, your presence seems rather to inspire 
them to greater jollity and exuberance; and 
if you are in as much of a mood to watch as 
they are to entertain, the half hour of wait- 
ing is sure to be mutually satisfactory. 


There are some dozen varieties of squir- 
rels in the United States, and for beauty 
and gracefulness they surpass any other 
class of animals. Passing through the woods 
some clear, crisp morning, we hear the 
familiar ‘‘chick-a-ree” of the little chip- 
muck as he runs along an old log or fence- 
rail until he reaches the farther end, where 
he sits up and looks saucily at the disturbers 
of his retreat; and the ‘‘chick, chick” of the 
small red squirrel, sitting on the branch of 
an oak tree, holding an acorn in his paws as 
he watches our movements; and the short, 
puppy-like barks of a gray squirrel from his 
perch on a large beech tree. 


* 

Perhaps the most widely distributed, and, 
consequently, the most familiar of our 
sciurus are the pretty little red squirrels, 
whose ‘‘chick-chick, chick-chick-chicks” 
have grown dear to the hearts of all wood 
lovers. He is an active little fellow, and can 
make surprising leaps from branch to 
branch. Nut-bearing trees are his favorite 
foraging ground, and he is especially fond 
of exploring the wide-spreading limbs of a 
giant white oak. If you enter his precincts, 
and do not readily perceive him, pause and 
glance sharply among the upper branches. 
The chances are that you will find him 
watching you curiously, an acorn in his paw, 
and his bushy tail turned up gracefully over 
his back. 


Morning is generally the time of the red 
squirrel’s greatest activity, except in winter, 
when he prefers the warmest hours. He is 
usually busy in the summer and fall in lay- 
ing up stores for the winter. These consist 
of various nuts, berries, and grain, and are 
buried in the ground. hollow logs, or trees, 
often in large quantities. It is not uncom- 
mon to find one of his treasure houses con- 
taining a bushel or more of different kinds 
of nuts. 

The squirrel makes a cosy nest of dry 
leaves, twigs, and moss, curiously inter- 
woven, and most frequently in the fork of a 
tree ata considerable hight from the ground. 
Here the young are produced, three, four or 
five at a birth, in the middle of the summer. 
They continue with their parents till the 
spring of the next year. Although numbers 
of squirrels are often seen together, they 
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live mostely in pairs, which seem to continue 
attached throughout life. — 

The color of this squirrel is brownish-red 
on the upper parts, and white beneath; 
changing more or less in winter to a grayish 
brown, and in northern countries to gray, 
and even to white. Often the same pair of 
squirrels will have several hoards of nuts, 
beech most, and grain in different places, 
made apparently in view of the possibility 
of one of them being pillaged. The seeds of 
firs form a very considerable part of their 
winter food, and is obtained by gnawing the 
scales away from the cones. 

A very curious thing about the red squir- 
rel is his habit of biting off and dropping 
nuts upon such intruders as disturb him 
when at work. But whether it is with the 
hope of driving them away by pelting them, 
or because he thinks they are after the nuts 
and wishes in this way to quickly supply 
them, and thus get them out of the way, is 
a matter of conjecture. He is seen at all 
seasons of the year, except on very cold 
winter days, often venturing to visit the 
barn, corncrib, or wood-pile of the farm- 
house when his own stores are grown dull. 
If robbed of his stores, he resorts’ to pine 
cones, and even toadstools or bark, which 
he cuts off as smoothly as the beaver. If 
you hunt under a tree which he inhabits, 
you will find abundant evidence of the sharp- 
ness of his teeth in the shells of walnuts or 
butternuts which he has gnawed open and 
dropped. He knows as well as you do how 
the meat lies in the nut, and never makes a 
mistake in gnawing in the wrong place. He 
cuts off the shell just enough to remove the 
kernal, and as smoothly as you could do it 


with a file. 
(To be continued.) 


Atv a Dublin Sunday school lately, the fol- 
lowing replies have been given:—Question: 
‘What is an Atheist?” Auswer: ‘‘A devil, 
sir.” ‘What is the outward and visible sign 
in Baptism?” Answer: ‘'The baby, sir.” 


DOCTOR’S PROPHECY. 


About Grape Nuts. 

Dr. J. H. Hanaford, one of the oldest phy- 
sicians in Reading, Mass., says in The Prac- 
tical Age: ‘‘I firmly believe that Mr. Post 
has rendered a greater service to humanity 
than any other man living, in the matter of 
food. 

‘He claims, with propriety, I think, that 
his new food, Grape-Nuts, made from the 
most nourishing elements of the grains, con- 
tains nourishment in one pound equal to ten 
of meat, wheat, oats, or bread. 

“From the acquaintance that I have had 
with this unusually nutritious article, I am 
satisfied the statement is truthful and de- 
monstrable. I am inclined to believe the 
food will effect considerable of a revolution 
in society, to the extent that it is intro- 
duced.” 

This was written by Dr. Hanaford several 
months ago. The rapid spread of the use of 
Grape-Nuts all over the country has demon- 
strated that the doctor’s prophecy has 
already come true, to an extent, at least. 
Perhaps never before in the history of food 
manufacture has such rapid progress been 
made as with Grape-Nuts. It especially ap- 
peals to brain workers. 

All first-class grocers furnish Grape-Nuts, 
and the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle 
Creek, Mich., are the makers, 
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Cream of 
Wheat 


For a good, hearty, nourishing, 
winter breakfast, to fit for school or 
office, try this: 


Breakfast Porridge 


To one quart of boiling water add one-half tea- 
spoon full of salt and three-fourths of a cup 
of Cream of Wheat. Stir itin slowly and cook 
fifteen minutes or longer, ina covered dish set 
in boiling water. Cooking one-half or three- 
quarters of an hour increases its delicacy of 
flavor. Serve hot with cream and\sugar. Many 
prefer it to stand until it jellies, as this adds 
somewhat to its delicacy. 

Ask your grocer to show you the beautiful 
Cream of Wheat pictures. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
BREAKFAST 


Pettijohn’s “roo 


CARRIAGE BUYERS °4VeStotnelatcest 
Makers of Vehicles and Harness in the worla sell- 
ing direct to the consumer. ELKHART HARNESS 


& CARRIAGE MFG. CO., Elkhart, Ind. 


FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


Vegetables and Fruits, (Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and 
trees), apply (catalogue free) to JOHN LEWIS 
CHILDS, Floral Park, New York. 


~~ rFARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Never Fails to Restore Gray 

Hair a ate PE Ceres 

Cures scalp diseases air alling, 
50c,and $1.00at Dru; 


UNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
"s ingcan be made ona Lawton 
(4 Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ing. No wetting of paper. 


as i> Send for circulars and samples 
= 3 of work, Agents wanted. y; 
LAWTON & CO., 3° Vesey St,, New York. 


9 59 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


If your baby takes plenty of food, but always 
seems hungry, you may be sure he is not well 
nourished. Mellin’s Food is very nourishing, 
and will satisfy hunger. 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Aids digestion, clears the head, and increases energy. At 
all druggists. 50c. and $1. 


UBBER STAMPS sss 


AND SOLID RUBBER TYPE. 
Hand Stamps, Self-Inkers, Numberers, Steneils, 
Daters, Check Perforators, Etc., Etc. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
Alfred Mfg. Works, = Chicago. 


THE HEALTH AND PLEASURE RESORTS 
Of Texas, Mexico, Arizona, and California are 
quickly and comfortably reached via the South- 
ern Pacific Company’s SUNSET ROUTE. Daily 
through service from New Orleans to San Fran- 
cisco, via Houston, San Antonio, El Paso, and 
Los Angeles. Special semi-weekly service, 
SUNSET LIMITED from New Orleans Mon. 
days and Thursdays, composed of Buffet Smok- 
ing Car, containing Bath Room and Barber 
Shop, Drawing Room Compartment Car, regu- 
lar Pullman Sleepers, and Dining Car (meals 
a la carte), all of the latest design and most lux- 


uriously appointed. Direct connections made at — 


New Orleans from all points North and Hast. 
Detailed information cheerfully furnished by 
W. G. Neimyer, G. W. A. So. Pac. Co., 238 
Clark St., Chicago. 
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Colonial Resources 


HE commercial! possibilities which await the 

tropical island Territories which have come 
into closer relationship with the United States 
during the past year, in supplying a permanent 
and growing market in this country, are sug- 
gested by a compilation just made by the Treas- 
ury Bureau of Statistics of the importation of 
tropical ard sub-tropical products into the 
United States during ten months of the pres- 
ent year, compared with that of the cor- 
responding months of the preceding year. 
They amount to the surprisingly large sum 
of 280 million dollars during the 300 days in 
question, or an average of over a million dol- 
lars for each business day of the year, show- 
ing that for the full year the total will reach 
more than 300 million dollars. This compilation, 
itis proper to add, includes raw silk, tea, and 
rice, and the small proportion of our sugar im- 
portations which is manufactured from beets; 
but even if these be omitted, the total which 
would be clearly entitled to be classed as trop- 
ical products would exceed 250 million dollars 
annually. Sugar, coffee, india rubber, fibres, 
tropical fruits and nuts, cacao, tobacco of the 
finer grades, spices, gums, indigo, dyewoods and 
cabinet woods, form the important features of 
this large importation, and a}l of them articles 
for which the United States is absolutely de- 
pendent, with the possible exception of sugar, 
upon other parts of the world, and for the pres- 
ent, at least, for the large proportion of our su- 
gar. 

Curiously,all of these articles can be produced, 
and are now produced to a greateror less extent, 
in the islands in question. Sugar, as everybody 
knows, is produced in large quantities in Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines. Of our 
sugar importations in the 10 months just ended, 
Cuba has furnished 683 million pounds, other 
West Indies 514 million pounds, the Hawaiian 

~ Islands 534 million pounds, the Philippine 
Islands 50 million pounds, while the Kast Indies 
have in the present year furnished a larger 
share of our sugar importations than any other 
single part of the world, the total number of 
pounds from the East Indies alone being for the 
10 months ending with October, 1,078,907,548, 
out of a total of 3 767,756,981 pounds. Coffee, of 
which our importations are growing constantly 
and rapidly, amounting to about 850 million 
pounds annually,as against an average of about 
550 million pounds in the earlier years of the dec- 
ade, is successfully grown in all of the islands 


in question, and at one time was a very impor- 
tant crop in Cuba as well as at present in Puerto 
Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines. Fibre, of 
which the importations in the present year will 
amount to 20 million dollars in value, can readi- 
ly be grown in all of the islands, the Philip- 
pines already supplying that most important 
feature of our fibre importations, manila hemp, 
which alone in the present year will amount to 
about six million dollars in value. While two or 
three of the larger items of our tropical and sub- 
tropical imports, rubber, silk, and tea, are not 
produced in any considerable quantities in 
the islands in question at present, experiments 
which have been made in those islands, espe- 
cially in tea and silk, indicate at least that their 
production is possible, and may prove entirely 
practicable with further experiment. 


Nervous Exhaustion, 
Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


Acts as a tonic and nerve food, im- 

parting vigor and strength to the entire 

system. Induces refreshing sleep. 
Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 


Branch Investment and Banking Office, 
115 Monroe-st., near Dearborn. 


F, G. LOGAN 


4 B’d Trade, 


Chic2go. 


The Living Church 


The Defense 
of Champigny 


~Euummeree Politan Museum of Art, Central Park, New York, 


ing in a renewal of subscription. 
added for postage and packing. 


GOLD 


The Best 
Washing Powder. 


Housework is Hard Work Without it. 


Keproductions of 


Famous Paintings 


FREE TO READERS OF THE LIVING CHURCH. 


Of the many so-called reproductions of famous paintings few are of 
a character worthy of preservation. We have arranged, however, for 
a number which are line for line, and color for color, exact copies of 
the originals. The size is 22x30 inches, colored surface 12x 22 
inches. The paper is heavy plate, and all subjects are embossed, 
thus showing the brush marks and other peculiarities of the technique. 


This masterpiece by M. Jean Baptiste Edward 
Detaile represents one of the most stirring scenes of 
the Franco-Prussian War. It is hung in the Metro- 


having been presented by Judge Henry Hilton, 1887, and valued at 
over $60,000.00, It is well placed, being opposite the great painting 
“Friedland 1807,” by M. Jean Louis Ernest Meissonier, which was pur- 
chased at the auction sale of the A. T. Stewart collection for 
$66,000.00, by Judge Henry Hilton, and also presented to the museum, 
1887. The ‘‘Defense of Champigny” covers a canvas 85x48, and 
was, previous to being purchased by Judge Henry Hilton, exhibited in 
the Art Salon, Paris, producing an immense sensation. 


This is the greatest work of Rosa Bonheur, repre- 
senting life-sized horses at a market. It at once secured The 
for the artist a world-wide reputation, and is well- 
known to every child, by means of photographic repro- 
ductions and engravings, This picture was first exhibited in the 
Salon, andin 1855 formed the chief attraction in the French exhibit 
of picturesin London. It was brought to this country in 1857 by W. P. 
Wright, of Weehawken, and sold to the late A. T. Stewart for 
$40,000.00. It was bought for $55,500.00 on March 25th, by Samuel 
P. Avery, for Cornelius Vanderbilt, who the next day presented it to 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


We will send either of the above to any new subscriber who 


remits for one year’s subscription, or to any present subscriber send- 
In every case 20 cents must be 


THE LIVING CHURCH, 


55 DFARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
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grow paying crops because they’re 
fresh and always the best. For 
sale everywhere. Refuse substitutes. 
Stick to Perry’s Seeds and prosper. 
1900 Seed Annual free. Write for it. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Best Line Hin 


t 


Puget Sound 


Three good ways of going 
are via St. Paul, Denver 
or Billings. Either way 
by “The Burlington” from 
Chicago or St. Louis. 


The European plan Dining 
Car service is a special feature 
of excellence on this line. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE 


EARS ET TELS 
LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED EXCURSIONS IN PULLMAN 
‘ TOURIST SLEEPERS. 


CHOICE OF TWO ROUTES. 


BOSTON EVERY WEDNESDAY 
SCENIC } CHICAGO ge THURSDAY 
ROUTE ~ SAINT PAUL ‘* THURSDAY 
Leaves KANSAS CITY ‘* FRIDAY 
OMAHA se FRIDAY 


via Colorado Springs and Salt Lake to California 
and Pacific Coast Points. 

CHICAGO EVERY TUESDAY 
SOUTHERN \ SAINT PAUL “ TUESDAY 


ROUTE KANSAS CITY ‘‘ WEDNESDAY 

Leaves DES MOINES ‘‘ WEDNESDAY 

OMAHA ** WEDNESDAY 

via Ft.Worth and El Paso to Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 


These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evi-= 
dence that we offer the best. 


We solicit correspondence and think that the 
inducements we can offer will convince you of 
the superiority of this line. 

For full information and free literature address 

JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P. A., Chicago. 


PROGRESSIVE, PUSHING PEOPLE 


demand up-to-date railroad train service. Two 
fast trains leave Minneapolis and St. Paul 
daily, via Wisconsin Central Lines, for Milwau- 
kee, Chicago, and Eastern and Southern points. 
elegantly equipped with Sleeping, Dining, Cafe, 
and Parlor Cars. Ask your nearest ticket 
agent for further information. ‘Jas. C. Ponp, 
Gen’l Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Wis. 


A Combination Set of the Prayer Book and 
Hymnal, valued at $5.00, handsomely bound and 
printed on India Paper,will be sent free to any 
subscriber sending two new paid-in-advance 
subscriptions to Tus Livine Cuurcg, plus 20 
cents for carriage 


PREPARED IS MADE PERFECTLY | 
DELICIOUS BY THE USE OF 


LE 
], 


THE oR; 


4 & PERR.. 
SAUCE UNS 


GINAL AND GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE 


Hints to Housekeepers 


EMOVING Srarns.— Coffee —Lay the stained 
portion of the cloth over a bowl, ard pour 
boiling water through it. 


Fruit.—Boiling water as above; if ineffectual, 
rub with a solution of oxalic acid, and rinse in 
warm water. 


Ink —Dip in boiling water, rub with salts of 
sorrel, and rinse well. 


Blood.—Soak in cold water. For ticking and 
thick goods, make a thick paste of starch and 
water; leave till dry, and brush off. 


Scorch.—Dip in soapsuds, and lay in sun; if 
fibers are not much injured, dip repeatedly in 
saturated solution of borax, and rinse. 


Mildew.—Wet with soapsuds; lay in sun; 
spread with a paste of soft soap and powdered 
chalk and sun it; soak in buttermilk, and sun. 


Grass.—If fresh, use alcohol, and rinse; or use 
Javelle water and rinse thoroughly. 


Paint.—Turpentine for coarse goods, benzine or | 
naphtha for fine. 


Grease.—Moisten with strong ammonia water, 
lay blotting paper over, and iron dry;if silk, use 
chloroform to restore color, or cover with pow- 
dered French chalk, and iron.—Good Housekeep- 
ing. 


To Remove INK STaIns FROM CARPET.—Heat 
some milk very hot; and to save time, heat only 
a small quantity at first, then while that is be- 
ing used, more can be heated. Absorb all the ink 
possible witha blotter; pour the steaming milk 
‘iberally on the ink stains, and then wash vp 
the milk with a cloth and warm water. Renew 
the water as it becomes inky. Apply more 
milk if needed. A vigorous rubbing of the car- 
pet with the cloth and warm water is necessary 
If the milk is not quickly wiped up, it will leave 
a grea<:espot, which must be removed with gaso- 
line. 


A careless maid dropped a lamp, deluging the 
hall carpet with kerosene. Oatmeal was sprink 
led quickly and liberally over the place, and left 
until the next morning; when the hall was 
swept, the oil was found to be completely ab- 
sorbed, and the carpet rather the fresher for its 
treatment.—lV. Y. Evening Post. 


EvEN the washtub may become a comparative 
luxury at the chemist’s touch, A neutral soap 
must be used if the color of the fabric is worth 
considering, and few soaps are neutral. Pure 
castile is one that enjoys the distinction. The 
water always should be sufficiently warm to re- 
lax the fibres of the texture. The cold water 
dip for clothes is a mistake. Boiling water is al- 
most as objectionable. It causes too great con- 
traction of the texture. It hasa use, and that 
is to make washed clothes antiseptic. A good 
test for goods beforeselecting the soap that will 
be used in washing them, is by placing a small 
sample in ammonia and another in vinegar. If 
vinegar changes the color, the material should 
not be washed in any acidsolution. If thecolor 
remains bright, or becomes even brighter, acid 
soaps may be applied. If ammonia changes the 
hue, an acid must be used. 


Winter SUNSHINE, 
Fancies{ ” @ameee 


Are to be Found in 


CALIFORNIA 


an Ideal All-the-Year Climate. 


TRAVEL VIA ONE OF THE 


outhern 
Pacific Co’s 
THREE ROUTES 


‘ ° 
ROUND-TRIP TICKETS to principal Pacific 
Coast points that read going via a y of the Southern 


Pacific Company’s THREE ROUTES, 
Sunset, Ogden or Shasta, 


and returning via the same or either of the others, 
are on sale at all important railway stations. 


Personally Conducted Tourist Excursions via all 
three routes from principal railway centres. 


Through Pullman Standard and Ordinary Sleeping 
Cars and Solid Vestibule Trains. 


Write for information to 


E. HAWLEY, A. G. T. M., S. Pe Co,, - 
349 Broadway, NEW YORK, N, Y. 


W G. NEIMYER, Gen. Western Agt., S. P. Co., 
238 Clark Street. CHICAGO. 
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Personally 
Conducted 
California 
Excursions 


Via the Sante Fe Route. 


Three times a week from Chicago 
and Kansas City. 

Twice a week from St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. 

Once a week from St. Louis and 
Boston. 


In improved wide-vestibuled 
Pullman tourist sleeping cars. 


Better than ever before, at lowest 
possible rates. 


Experienced excursion conductors. 


Also daily service between Chicago 
and California. 


Correspondence solicited. 


T. A. GRADY, 
Manager Cali ‘ornia Tourist Service. 
The Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe Railwa , 
109 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 
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‘A HANDFUL OF DIRT 
MAY BE A HOUSEFUL OF 
SHAME.” Clean house with 


SAPOLIO 


Vorakale aNOesr CHICAGO, JAN. 13,1900 


idle Church 


A Weekly Record of the News, the Work, and the Thought of the Church 
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FATHER FIELD, 
Of St. John the Evangelist’s, Boston 
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Educational 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Home Schcol, Washingten, D.C, 


Mrs. LAvURA OSBORNE TALBOTT Will receive a limited 


month. Highest references. 
Address 1445 Huntington Place, Washington, D.C. 


ILLINOIS 


St Mary's School, Knoxville, Ill, 


Now in Its Thirty-second Year. 


Prominent families in many States, during a quarter of 
a century, have been patrons of this institution. Students 
are received at any time when there is a vacancy. Escort 
{s furnished from Chicago without charge. Address, 

Rev. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamcre, Iil, 


THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D., 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $800 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, 8.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


St. Alban's Academy, 
Knoxville, Il. 


A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
es. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A. H. Noyrs Headmaster. 


R 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Cambridge School Gs 


Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN, Director, 


aims to develop the best type of womanhood that 
refinement and jntellectual training can produce. 
The {ideal is the highest, and no detail is too small 
for the personal attention of the Director, Mr. Ar- 
thur Gilman. Each course is suited to the pupil, and 
not the pupil to the course, and the pupils are pro- 
vided with such careful and kindly attention as a 
mother desires for a daughter when away from home 


The Manual describes the school. 
No 36 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts- 
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NEW YORK—STATE 


Miss C, E, Mason's School for Girls 


The Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. Advantages 
of N.Y. City. Graduates students. Prepares for College. 
Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M., Prin. Send for Cat. I. 


5 Z 64th 
Riverview Academy Sear. 
Overlooks the Hudson. Magnificent and healthful in 


location, with exceptionally efficient instructors. 
discipline. J. B. BISBEE, A.M., Prin., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


VIRGINIA 


Episcopal High School of Virginia. 
Near Alexandria. 


For Boys. Sixty-first year. Illustrated catalogue sent 


on application. 
L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


WISCONSIN 


Racine College Grammar School, 


“The school that makes manly boys.” Graduates ente) 
any university. Diploma admits to Universities of Michi 
gan and Wisconsin. Address 

Rey. H. D. Roprnson, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


references: 
Rt. Rev. W- E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rev. Geo. F. 
Seymour, 8.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq. Chi- 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


THE DARLINGTON HYMNAL. 


“Destined to be the most popular Hymnal ever placed be- 
fore the public.”’—Bishop’s Letter, Louisville, Ky. 


With Complete Communion Service, only 75 cents. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, Bible House, New York 


MONUMENTS 


Now is the time to discuss the 
erection of Artistic Memorials, 
Photographs submitted, on request, ° 
Churchly designs recently completed, 


J. & R. LAMB, 


59 CARMINE ST,, 
NEW YORK, 


CARYL COLEMAN, President. 


RUSSELL STURGIS FOOT, Vice-Pres. 


CHURCH GLASS & DECORATING COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


English Stained Glass Windows 


Made by John Hardman & Co., 
London and Birmingham. 


American Moszic Glass Windows, 
Numbers 3, 5 and 7 WEST TWENTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Winter SUNSHINE, 
Fancies |, serovars 


Are to be Found in 


CALIFORNIA 


an Ideal All-the-Year Climate. 


TRAVEL VIA ONE OF THE 


outhern 
Pacific Co’s 
THREE ROUTES 


ROUND-TRIP._ TICKETS to prircipal Pacific 
Coast points that read going via ary of the Southern 


Pacific Company’s THREE ROUTES, 
Sunset, Ogden or Shasta, 


and returning via the same or either of the others, 
are on sale at all important railway stations. 


Personally Conducted Tourist Excursions via all 
three routes from principal railway centres. 


Through Pullman Standard and Ordinary Sleeping 
Cars and Solid Vestibule Trains. 


Write for information to 
E. HAWLEY, A. G. T. M., S. P. Co,, 
349 Broadway, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


W. G. NEIMYER, Gen. Western Agt., S. P. Co., 
238 Clark Street, CHICAGO. 
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Personally 
Conducted 

California 

Excursions 


Via the Sante Fe Route. 


Three times a week from Chicago 
and Kansas City. 

Twice a week from St. Paul an@ 
Minneapolis. 

Once a week from St. Louis and 
Boston. 


In improved wide-vestibuled 
Pullman tourist sleeping cars. 


Better than ever before, at lowest 
possible rates. 


Experienced excursion conductors. 


Also daily service between Chicago 
and California. 


Correspondence solicited. 
T. A. GRADY, 


Manager California Tourist Service. 
The Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe Railwa , 
109 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 
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NOW READY: Small 4to, cloth. Price, $4.00. 


Over 300 illustrations ard a Collotype Plate of Royal 
Scarabs. 


PYRAMIDS AND PROGRESS 


Or, SKETCHES FROM EGYPT 


By JOHN WARD, F.S.A. 


A New and Beautiful Art Book, being a popular account, 
profusely illustrated, of Egypt, Ancient and Modern. with 
the fullest account yet published of the Great Reservoirs 
now in progress at Asscuan and Assiout, illustrated by Pho- 
tographs, Maps, and Plans. 
or permanent Handbook for the Tourist, with Historical 

otes. 


For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the publishers. 


Ec. & ve B. Young & Co., 9 W. 18th Ste, 


New Yo k. 


CHAS. G. BLAKE & C0, 


720 Woman’s Temple, Chicago. 


Monuments 


Celtic Crosses a Specialty. 


Send for our “Help in the Selec- 
tion of a@ Monument.” Sent Free. 


Also High=-Grade STAINED GLASS 


& COX SONS & VINING 

t ' 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

/| — Gassocks, Surplices, Stoles, 3: 
Choir Yestments, 
Embroideries and Materials, 
Custom Made Clerical Clothing 


DR. HILLIS’ 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH SERMONS 


Appear in every Monday’s issue of the Brooklyn Daily 

Hagle. Subscription price, $1.50 per year, postpaid. 
In addition to Plymouth Church sermons are reports 

ue aprons of the leading clergymen of Greater New 
ork. 


= LUETHE, 


ART - WORKER” 


Church Gushions. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our free 


book. Ostermoor & Co.. 116 Elizabeth St.. N. Y. 
WINDOWS, 


CHURCH wixpows, 


R. G. GEISSLER, % Marble and Metal Work. 
56 West 8th St. (near 6th Ave.), New York. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH. 
Memorials. Supplies. 


THE COX SONS & BUCKLEY C0. 


hurch Furnishers and Decorators. 
70 Fifth Avenue New York City. 
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The Living Church — 


Rev. Charles Wesley Leffingwell, Editor and Proprietor 


Notes of the World’s Progress 


USINESS ACTIVITIES OF 1899 IN 
the great producing and manufactur- 
ing regions bordering upon the great 
lakes, are illustrated by the report 

of the business passing through the Sault 
Sie. Marie canal connecting Lake Superior 
with Michigan, Huron, Erie, and Oatario, 
which has just been received by the Treas- 
ury Bureau of Statistics. It shows an in- 
crease in number of vessels, number of 
passengers, quantities of freight, and in 
practically all of the classes of freight passing 
through that great waterway, and makes 
for the year 1899 the highest record of busi- 
iness activity onthe great lakes. 


ee 


HE NTMBER OF SAILING VESSELS 
increased seven per cent. as compared 
with last year,the number of steamers, fifteen 
per cent., the number of unregistered ves- 
sels, twenty-nine per cent., the quantity of 
registered freight, eighteen per cent., the 
quantity of actual freight, nineteen per cent., 
passengers thirteen per cent., lumber, six- 
teen per cent, and that great factor in man- 
ufacturing activities, iron ore, thirty per 
cent. In all these important teatures which 
show the activities of the producing and 
manufacturing interests, the record of lake 
commerce in the year 1899 surpasses that of 
any preceding year, the only case in which 
the year’s record falls below that of any pre- 
ceding year, being in wheat and flour, of 
which the supply of 1899 was slightly be- 
low that of one or two preceding years, and 
the foreign demand materially below that of 
1898. 
cs: 
NOTHER TANGLE HAS BEEN MADE 
in the struggle between citizens of Mil- 
waukee and the mayor and council. In spite 
of an injunction to the contrary, the council 
passed the objectionable ordinance, which 
action may lead to contempt proceedinys. 
Whatever may be the merits of the Milwau- 
kee street railway case, it is certainly notan 
edifying spectacle when men in power exer- 
cise their authority in the face of organized 
Opposition, and dispose of privileges which 
belong to the community. The honor or in- 
tegrity of the Milwaukee gentlemen who 
did this is not questioned, yet in disposing 
of valuable franchises and presenting the 
streets of the city to a corporation, the will 
of a majority of the people should govern, 
and if there be a question a3 to the wishes 
of the people, undue haste on the part of of- 
ficials is not seemly. The situation in Mil- 
waukee affords a strong argument for mu- 
nicipal ownership. 
oe 
OOD EFFECTS OF THE ADMINIS- 
tration of General Leonard Wood are 
already being felt in Cuba. Notonly are 
measures being adopted which meet with 
the approval of the people, but the previous 
record as well as the present course of the 
governor, have inspired a confidence in him 
which will have an effect of quieting a dis- 
content which was becoming widespread. 
One of the acts of General Wood was to prod 


the slow-moving courts. A great number of 
prisoners, many of whom were unacquainted 
with the charges against them, have been 
confined for many months, and some of them 
for years. They are now being brought to 
imm diate trial, and in the majority of cases 
discharged. R3placing American appoint- 
ees by native Cubans has a pacific effect 
upon those agitators who sought to prevent 
the so-called Americanization of the island. 
me Ke: 
RANCE HAS VINDICATED HER 
honor, at least in so far as punishment 
of conspirators against the government is 
concerned. Deroulede is banished, Guerin 
is imprisoned, and several minor offenders 
are similarly dealt with. It is a question, 
however, if the punishment fits the crime, 
or if the crime, particularly in the case of 
Guerin, was of sufficiently grave character 
to merit punishment. Frenchmen view 
some things seriously, and the spectacle of 
Guerin, barricaded in his house and defying 
arrest, was looked upon as most serious. In 
order to arrest him the government called 
the military into requisition, and after a 
protracted siege Guerin capitulated. In an 
American city a policeman would have ar- 
rested the man single-handed. Guerin now 
occupies quarters once inhabited by the 
Duke of Ovleans, and has nothing to com- 
plain of. 
pe ry oa 
HE MICHIGAN STATE LEGISLA- 
ture, which was called in special session 
by Governor Pingree, for the specific pur- 
pose of passing measures pertaining to the 
taxation of corporations, has adjourned, 
after refusing to act favorably upon any 
measure introduced at the instigation of 
Mr. Pingree, This seems to indicate one of 
three things, that Pingreeism is on the 
wane, that public sentiment is not honestly 
represented in the legislature, or that the 
legislators for some occult reason refuse to 
fulfill the will of the people. During his in- 
cumbency Governor Pingree has been the 
author of a number of radical measures, 
mnay of which have never been applied, 
and while earnest and sincere, has never- 
theless created strong political enemies, To 
these may likely in a measure be attributed 
the barrenness of the special legislative ses- 
sion, 
—> i 
NOW BEING UNUSUALLY LIGHT 
throughout the North this season, so 
much so, in fact, that white pine lumber- 
men are beginning to despair of being able 
to conduct logging operations on any- 
thing on the usual scale, it is somewhat in- 
teresting to read ofa region where contrary 
conditions exist. In far-offAlaska, the rush 
for gold was closely followed by enterpris- 
ing capitalists, who sought to facilitate mat- 
ters by supplying facilities indispensable in 
more populous regions. Among these en- 
terprises was the White Pass & Yukon 
Railway Company, a corporation which 
Overcame the dangers and difficulties of 
White Pass by constructing a railroad. Op- 
erations now are interrupted for an indefi- 


nite period, by reason of the fact that in 
some places the road is buried beneath two 
hundred feet of snow. Against this mass 
rotary snow plows are helpless. 
an 
ELCOME NEWS COMES FROM THE 
Philippines that American prisoners 
have been safely returned to the American 
lines after months of hardship and peril 
spent, within the shifting lines of the fleeing 
Filipino army. Their rescue, or pursuit, 
which lead to their abandonment by the 
Filipinos, is one of the heroic actions of the 
war. Conditions in the islands are practi- 
cally unchanged. The insurgents are broken 
into bands which maintain a guerrilla war- 
fare, scattering at the approach of an armed 
force, and reassembling as soon a3 imminent 
danger of a pitched battle has passed. 
Opinion of those conversant with the situa- 
tion is that the complete suppression of the 
Tagals will be a very difficult matter. In- 
stances of their savagery are becoming 
more numerous. 
—wt— 
HE PAST WEEK WAS MARKED BY 
the virtual completion of one of the 
greatest engineering enterprises ever un- 
dertaken—the Chicago drainage canal. The 
project has been under way several years, 
and has cost the district benefited $33,000,- 
000. It is expected the canal will, by turn- 
ing water from Lake Michigan into the Mis- 
sissippi River, via the Chicago River, give 
the city asupply of pure water. The Chi- 
cago River has been noted for several 
things, particularly its peculiarity of con- 
gealing in winter and softening in summer, 
also of exhaling a perfume, compared to 
which a glue factory isa rose garden. But 
all this is to be changed, and the passing of 
the Chicago River will be mourned only by 
those gentlemen of the press to whom it has 
been a fruitful source for jest and gibe. 
When the canal is finally opened through 
its entire course, 600,000 cubic feet of pure 
water per minute will pass through this 
new gateway to the Gulf of Mexico. : 
— SS a 
HERE IS A STRONG PROBABILITY 
that the New York Legislature will re- 
peal the Horton Law, which was passed to 
promote the boxing contest industry, but 
which in reality has made legal pugilistic 
encounters of every sort. The whole coun- 
try is more or less interested in the repeal 
of the Horton law, as it has encouraged 
brutal and disgusting exhibitions, to which 
the daily pap2rs have devoted no inconsider- 
able amount of space for the edification of the 
home cirele. Spanish bull fights, which 
were promptly suppressed by American au- 
thorities upon acquisition of Spanish pos- 
sessions, were tea parties compared to some 
“finish” encounters which the Horton law 
has permitted, and it will be highly credit- 
able to the commonwealth of New York 
when the law is changed. Viewed from the 
standpoint of athletics, boxing has its uses, 
but in its degenerate form, it should be sup- 
pressed, not encouraged. 
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The News of the Church 


The Church Abroad 


Canon H. J. Ellison who died during the last 
week of the year, will long be remembered as 
the founder of the Church of Eagland Temper- 
ance Society, and its moving spirit for 37 years. 
It says much for his breadth of view and adapt- 
ability to circumstances, that he consented, in 
1872, to the proposal t) change the principle of 
his society from total abstinence to the broader 
one of temperance. 


It is announced that the next general meating 
of the Bishops is fixed fer Jan. 16 and 17, at the 
Caurch House, Westminster. Two days later, 
viz., Friday, Jan. 19, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury will receive at Lambeth Palace the protest 
originated by The Church Review, and signed by 
nearly 14,000 lay-communicants of the Courch of 
England again the Archbishops’ “Opinion” upon 
the use of incense and processional lights. The 
protest will be presented by the Duke of New- 
castle. 

Among the clergy who are left at their p)sts 
in the Transvaal is the Rev. George Perry, who 
is still maintaining the services at Jeppestown, 
a suburb of Johannesburg. Writing on Nov. 
18th, he mentions all the other suburban 
churches were then closed, and that he was 
thankful to be allowed. to stay, as there were a 
good many women and children and a few men 
still left. Mr. Perry spent eleven years in the 
Orange Free State at Harrismith, and has been 
for the last seven years at Johannesburg. 


The Bishop of Zululand (Dr. Carter) writing 
on Nov. 15th from Eshowe to his friends at home 
says: -A letter received from St. Augustine’s, 
states that a largeraiding party of Boers crossed 
over near Rorke’s Drift into Zululand, and paid 
a surprise visit to Mathieson’s, going along 
the Zululand side of the river in full sight 
of our house. They took his horses, bnt noth- 
ing more at that time. But another and larger 
force crossed at the same place yesterday (Sun- 
day (Noy. 5th) morning early, just 4s we were 
going to early Celebration. They looted the 
store and took three men, Money, McKenzie, 
and Dr. Williams, prisoners. The also looted 
the Arab store, and took Mr. Codd prisoner. 
In the afternoon they sent word here to us that 
they were coming to pay us a visit, and also 
coming to take the goods from Mr. Hall’s store, 
which is rather too near here. Of course, we 
can do nothing but wait. The natives think 
that they will want me togo with them for their 
ambulance work. We are trying to 
carry on the work as though a commando of 
Boers were not in our neighborhood. We hada 
grand day yesterday (Nov. 5th). I admitted 58 
catechumens and baptized some adults. We 
were obliged to have the service under the 
trees, as, of course, our present building is very 

“much too small. Some short time ago the 
Boers Sent a playful message to the effect that 
they hoped to use our new building as a stable 
for their horses. (I hope they will put the roof 
on first before they use it!).”’ 


The C. M.S. has still good news from Uganda, 
from whence Bishop Tucker writes: ‘The 
prospects are, most cheering. Attention is being 
paid to Kavirondo, at the north-east of the Vic- 
toria Nyanza, and men will shortly be required 
there.’? Bishop Tugwell started on the 2nd of 
December last,with two clergymen and two lay- 
men, one of the latter a doctor, for the Western 
Soudan, to found a mission among the Hausa 
people who have lately been added to the Brit- 
ish Empire. It is likely that a third native 
bishop will shortly be appointed to superintend 
the native church of Bonny, on the Niger Delta. 
The name of a suitable man, who is also accept- 
able to the Delta Christians, has been submit- 
ted by Bishop Tugwell to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 


{ 


rusalem and the Hast Mission to raise £20,000 for 


the enddwment of a new bishopric in Egypt. Of 
this sum, over £11,000 has now been subscribed. 


. Anew Superior of the Oxford Mission to Cal- 
cutta, the Rev. E. F. Brown, has bzen elected 
in place of the present Bishop of Madras. The 
Hon, Montague Waldegrave, a younger son of 
Lord Radstock, is on his way to Peshawar to 
work as a lay evangelist in connection with Dr. 
Ray Lankester’s medival mission. 


The Archbishop’s Assyrian Mission to the 
Nestorian Church continues to flourish, and by 
a friendly arrangement with the missionaries of 
the Russian Church, has been able to extend 
operations among the Hast Syrians in Turkish 
territory, in the mountains of Kurdistan, or 
Ararat. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary 


Missionary Lectures in Washington, D. C. 


The Rev. J. Addison Ingle, of Hankow, China, 
has recently given two more beautifully illus- 
trated lectures on mission work in his field. 
One was largely attended by members of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, at St. John’s hall; the 
other was of special interest to the many 
friends of the late Mrs. Winslow, being illus- 
trated by slides prepared by her for use with a 
lecture she intended giving for the benefit of 
the Woman’s Hospital at Wuchang. Mrs. 
Winslow was the wife of a naval officer, and, as 
she herself said, went to China with a strong 
prejudice against foreign missions, but from 
personal observation and investigation became 
a warm and earnest friend of the cause, and re- 
turning to this country, was about to give a 
series of lectures in behalf of the work when 
her sudden death last spring put an end to this 
hope. The slides have been given to the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary at the Missions House, and are 
being used this winter in various parts of the 
country. S 


The Chicago Branches 


The regular monthly meeting of diocesan and 
parochial offizers was held in the Church Club 
rooms, Jan. 4th, Mrs. Lyman presiding. There 
were about 60 women present, representing 22 
branches. Noonday prayers were said by the 
Rev. W. C. DeWitt. The motion to change the 
hour of meeting from noonday to 11 A. M., was 
carried by a rising vote. The subject for the 
day wasthe Junior Auxiliary. Mrs. Duncombe 
who took the chair, gave a good account of the 
junior branches in this diocese, under which 
name is included the Babies’ Branch, the Minis- 
tering Children’s League. and various guilds of 
young girls. Miss Banks gave an account of the 
Junior Auxiliary Publishing Company which 
provides for young people much interesting infor- 
mation on missions and missionary work. Miss 
Prophet followed with a talk on the Ministering 
Children’s League in Trinity parish, where 
boys and girls both are taught to work and 
pray for missions. She urged that boys be in- 
vited into the Junior Auxiliary, and gave proof 
of excellent results from this method. Mrs. 
Dancombe introduced the Rev. Mr. DeWitt 
who spoke on the necessity of the Junior Auxil- 
iary in its relation to the Woman’s Auxiliary; 
how it prepares the young people to take their 
place in parish and missionary work, and gives 
them training which will develop a greater life 
in the Church than can be reached by any other 
means. The president announced that Mrs. 
Dut ;ombe and Miss Fuller would be glad to 
meet members of the auxiliary and talk about 
junior work. She also gave notice that Mrs. 
Fullerton, Mrs. Hopkins, and Mrs. Street would 
be glad to visit branches wherever invited. It 
was decided that the meeting of Feb. 1st should 
be a general missionary meeting to which the 


to speak on missionary subjects. 


Vigorous attempts are being made by the Je- tprosnes and clergy should be invited and asked 


iBrotherhood of St. Andrew 


Pittsburgh Local Assembly 


The annual meeting and election of officers 
was held on the evening of Dec. 2l1st,in the Sun- 
day school room of St. Peter’s church. The of- 
ficers for the ensuing year are as follows: Pres- 
ident, William Robbins, Calvary, Pittsburgh; 
vice-president, George H. Randall, Trinity, 
Pittsburgh; recording secretary, John Sharpe, 
Trinity, Pittsburgh; corresponding secretary, 
H. N. Westerman, St. Thomas’, Oakmont; 
treasurer, Ernest McKinley, Good Shepherd, 
Pittsburgh. . 


Chicago 
Wm. Edward McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 


-The Rey. D. W. Howard having taken up 
work as rector of St. Matthew’s, Wheeling, W. 
Va., it is likely that the Rev. C. H. Bixby will 
not, till after Easter, have an assistant at St. 
Paul’s, Kenwood. 


The Rev. S. B. Pond commenced with the 
New Year his ministrations as rector of Christ 
church, Woodlawn. On Thursday, the 4th, he 
met the vestry at an entertainment in his and 
his wife’s honor, given by the senior warden, 
W. J. Lafferty, and Mrs. Lafferty. 


It is stated that of those confirmed last year,38 
per cent. were not originally baptized members 
of the Church. 


At New Year’s, the St. Barnabas’ Guild for 
Trained Nurses, which is one of the many local 
agencies of Trinity, held a reception for their 
friends in the parish house on 26th st. 


The Rev. J. Chanler White has resigned the 
rectorship of Holy Trinity, Hartwell, Southern 
Ohio, to become assistant to the Rev. Dr. Stone 
at St. James’, 


The attractive chapel in which the Rey. Har- 
old Morse conducts the services of the new and 
growing mission at Longwood, was formerly a 
stable. An organ has recently been donated by 
Mrs: Curtis, and a beautiful brass memorial 
altar cross by Mrs. EK. P. Hilliard. 


Sermon by the Bishop 


The Bishop, in the absence of the rector who 
has been unwell for some days, preached last 
Sunday morning in St. Peter’s. The sermon, 
while forceful as an argument for belief in the 
revealed Word, was also a touching appeal in 
regard to the Epiphany of all time. Bishop 
White, acting for the Bishop of Chicago, held a 
Confirmation in Christ church, Ottawa, on Sun- 
day. 

Girls’ Friendly Society 


There was a good attendance of the officers of 
the G. F.S. in the Church Club rooms, on the 
2d, when delegates to the late annual meeting in 
Brooklyn, and chief among them, Miss Fanny 
Groesbeck, the diocesan president, presented in- 
teresting reports, which showed how, among 
other good works, the G. F. S. was an aid to 
missions. 


Trinity, Highland Park, Destroyed by Fire 


About 5 p.m. of Saturday, Dec. 30th, the 
church was discovered to be on fire, the cause 
being, presumably, overheating of the furnace. 
In spite of the dense smoke, the Rev. P. C. Wol- 
cott succeeded in saving the brasses on the al- 
tar, the vestments and hangings which were in 
the sacristy, the lecturn and Bible; also,through 
the heroic efforts of some young men, the piano 
from the choir-room adjoiniag. All else was 
completely destroyed along with the sacred edi- 
fice, a wooden structure, on which was carried 
insurance for $7,500. Tne rectory was saved 
with difficulty, and is unimpaired, none of its 
contents having been even removed. Tempo- 
rary arrangements have been made for carryioz 
on the services. As soonas adjustment of ia- 
surance loss has been completed, it is intend3i 
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to get out plans for a new edifice, and it is hoped 
that there will be no loss of time in securing 
erection and occupation of a portion, at least, of 
a building at once handsomer and of more en- 
during construction than the last. 


The Southern Convocation 


The autumn meeting was held last month in 
Christ church, Ottawa. ‘The Gospel and the 
New Gospels” was the subject of the sermon on 
Tuesday evening, the 12th, by the Rev. J. H. 
Edwards. On Wednesday morning there was a 
Celebration at 7:30, followed by a business 
meeting at 9 a.m., when the rector, the Rev. G. 
W.-Farrar, read a paper. After Morning 
Prayer at 10:30, a sermon was preached by the 
Rev. E. H. Clark. After lunch, reports of work 
done were made, At Evensong, 7:30P.M., the 
following addresses were delivered: (a) Pastor 
and People,” by the Rev. A. W. Higby, of Mo- 
mence; (b) ‘‘What is the greatest need for suc- 
cessful work in parish and diocese?’’ by the 
Rey. W. B. Walker; (c) ‘Reminiscences of 
20 years as dean, and outlook for the future,” 
by the Rey. D.S. Phillips, D.D., dean of the 
Southern Convocation. In all, the appointed 
programme was well sustained, and the meeting 
an entertaining one. 


Christmas Offering at St, Andrew’s, Chicago 


While in very few of our churches was there 
anything like a special financial appeal at Christ- 
mas, in St. Andrew’s the figures were remark- 
able, as showing what can be done by a united 
congregation which is far from wealthy. Since 
the organization of the parish in 1878, the 
ground on which the church, with its several 
enlargements, is built, has been leased, with 
option to buy. Inasmuch as the Kaster offering 
will be devoted to the purchase of the land, per- 
sistent effort has been made for the liquidation 
of the debton the building, $3,000, with the re- 
sult that on Christmas Day $2,800 was placed on 
the altar; the remaining $200 may be said to be 
‘in sight.’? Among the component parts of this 
large offering were found the following: two of 
$300, one $200, one $150, two of $100, eight of $50, 
one $40, one $30, nine of $25, two of $20, two of 
$15, twenty-five of $10, one $6, thirty-nine of $5, 
one $4, two of $3, one $2.50, fourteen of $2, one 
$1.50, five of $1, and one half-dollar. Seventy 
women and girls averaged $8.13 each, a total of 
$569. The rector, the Rey. W. C. DeWitt, is en- 
couraged by this mark of appreciation of twelve 
years’ work. 


Progress at Epiphany Church, Chicago 


The Sunday school has increased to nearly 
400. The fortnightly organ recitals of Prof. 
Hemington have been wellattended. Tbhechoir 
camping fund is much benetitted by the in- 
creased offerings on the evening of the first Sun- 
day in each month. The superb rendering of 
Barnby’s ‘‘Rebecca’”’ after Evensong on Advent 
Sunday, and of Gaul’s fine cantata ‘Israel’ last 
Sunday, elicited special commendation. The 
rector, the Rev. J. H. Hopkins, hopes to inaug- 
urate the 20th century by clearing off the parish 
debt of some $12,000, chiefly on the rectory; an 
earnest appeal from a communicant shows that 
an average contribution of four cents a day 
from each confirmed member of the parish, 
would bring about this much desired result by 
Epiphany, 1901. 


Parish Sexton for Twenty.five Years 


There passed away on ‘Sunday one who has 
been intimately connected with Trinity parish 
for over a quarter of a century, and whose well- 
known features will be sadly missed by parish- 
ioners old and new. Born March 20th, 1816, in 
New York, Gideon B. Mowry had passed the 
‘four score years”? which so few men see; more 
than .a quarter of which numbers found him 
faithful in the discharge of his duties of collec- 
tor and senior sexton. The rector, the Rev. W. 
C. Richardson, officiated at the funeral services 
in Trinity, the interment being at Graceland, 
and vestrymen acting as pall-bearers, * His ac- 
tivity up to within a few days of his death, will 
make the shock all the greater to the parish he 
served so well. ; 


The Living Church 


New York 
Henry Codman Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


At St. James’ church, the Rev. Dr. D. Parker 
Morgan conducted a Quiet Day on Jan. 3d. 


The chapel of the parish of the Heavenly Rest 
has had its chancel newly decorated, at the pri- 
vate expense of Mr. Howard P. Frothingham. 


At the last meeting of the Church Club, the 
Rev. Prof. Body, D.D., of the General Theologi- 
cal Seminary, gave an address on ‘‘Holy Scrip- 
ture.”’ 


Columbia University 


Over 700 volumes and 1,000 pamphlets have 
been given to the library by Mr. A. P. Marble, 
of Worcester, Mass. All deal with education,and 
have been placed at the disposal of the Teach. 
ers’ College. 


Death of John H. Odell 


One of the oldest organ-builders in the city 
died Jan. 30th. He was builder of the organs in 
several important churches, including those of 
St. Paul’s church, and the new St. Agnes’ 
chapel, and supplied organs to many of our 
churches throughout the United States. 


Death of the Rey. Charles C. Fiske 


The Rev. Charles Carroll Fiske died Jan. 4th. 
He was ordained deacon by Bishop Horatio Pot- 
ter, in 1865, and was for some time curate of 
Calvary church, under the late Rev. Dr. E. A. 
Washburn, He had lived abroad for the last ten 
years, and returned only lastautumn. He was 
in his 72d year. The burial service took place 
from Calvary church, Jan. 5th. 


New Rectory for All Angels’ Church 


The offerings of Christmas-tide reached $20,- 
000. The vestry have undertaken the erection 
of arectory for the Rev. S. DeLancey Town- 
send, Ph.D., he making a condition that it 
should be completed without debt, and the gifts 
were for that purpose. A marble pulpit, for 
which funds are in hand, will be made a subject 
of competitive designs from artists. 


Farewell to Medical Missionaries 


A service was held on St. John’s Day at the 
Church Missions House by the associate secre- 
tary, the Rev. Joshua Kimber, bidding farewell 
to Dr. and Mrs. Rudolph B. Teusler, who have 
departed as medical missionaries for Japan. Mr. 
Kimber celebrated the Holy Eucharist, and 
made an address,’in which he called attention to 
the importance of the medical work in the for- 
e'gn mission field. 


Church Mission to Deaf.Mutes 


At the 27th anniversary recorded in a recent 
issue of Tue Livine Cuurca, the general mana- 
ger, the Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet, reported 
for the year, receipts of $5,063.49, and expendi- 
tures,$4,999.60 in the New York department; re- 
ceipts of $2,260.25, and expenditures of $3,633.60 
in the domestic department, leaving an over 
draft of $654 94; receipts of $2,056, and expendi- 
tures of $2,691.70 in the farm department, leav- 
ing an indebtedness of $635 70. 


St. Andrew’s Church, Walden 


For the first time in the history of the parish 
the choir appeared in vestments at the Chris- 
mas service, and the rendition of the special 
music displayed much taste and spirit. The dec- 
orations were very effective, and included a 
well-designed rood-screen. The children’s fes- 
tival came off on Holy Innocents’ Day. General 
gifts were made to the children, and a token of 
appreciation was presented to the rector, the 
Rev. James G. Lewis, D.D., by one of the 
churchwardens, on behalf of the people. 


Rifton Glen 


The pretty chapel dedicated to St. Thomas, in 
charge of the Rev. Henry Barker, rector of All 
Saints’, Rosendale, was used for service for the 
first time on Sunday, Dec. 31st. The service 
was Evening Prayer and sermon, with special 
dedication prayers. There was a large congre- 
gation, and the chapel was much admired. The 
rector said the service, and the Rev. Thomas 
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Burrows preached the sermon. The chapeliand 
furniture cost about $2,000. The sum of {$800 
is to be taken up on mortgage, and about $200 is 
needed to clear off the floating debt. 


Chime Ringing New Year’s Eve 


The Seguin chimes in the belfry of St. Andrew’s 
church, Harlem, were rung to welcome in: the 
New Year. ‘Lead, Kindly Light,” ‘‘Abide with 
me,’ and other hymns were given. At the 
stroke of midnight they rang ‘‘Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow,” followed by ‘Red, 
White, and Blue,” and other selections. The 
New Year was ushered in on the chimes of Trin- 
ity church, ringing ‘Concerto in Rondo,” by 
Dr. Hodges; ‘Sunday Evening Bells,” ‘Hark a 
burst of heavenly music,” Luther’s ‘Judgment 
Hymn,’’? and many other tunes. There was 
so great a disturbance caused by the blowing of 
horns by the vast crowd assembled, as seriously 
to interfere with the beauty of the effect. The 
bells continued ringing until after 1 o’clock. 


Centennial of Washington’s Funeral 


Sunday, Dec. 31st, being the 100th anniversary 
of the funeral service held in this city by the 
Masonic fraternity, on: the occasion of the an- 
nouncement of the death of Washington, several 
Masonic lodges attended religious services. St. 
Paul’s chapel was crowded in the afternoon at 
such a service. The Rey. George R. Van De 
Water, D.D., officiated, assisted by the Rev. 
Messrs. W. Montague Geer, Robert Morris 
Kemp, and T. J. Crosby. Ata service of St. 
John’s Lodge, the Bible used in the first inaug- 
uration of Washington as President of the 
United States was exhibited, and an address 
was delivered by the Rey. John T. Patey, 
Ph.D. Services were also held at the church of 
the Epiphany. The Grand Lodge attended in 
regalia at St. Andrew’s church, Harlem, the 
Rey. Geo. R. Van De Water, D.D., preaching on 
the character of Washington, whom he referred 
to us a Churchman and a Mason. 


Rev. P. A. H. Brown’s 25th ‘Anniversary 


At the commemorative service at St. John’s 
chapel, Sunday, Dec. 31st, referred to in our last 
issue, the sermon was preached by the Rey. Dr. 
Morgan Dix. Bishop Coleman, of Delaware, and 
the Rev. Prof. Riley, D.D., of the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, were present. A handsome 
offertory bason was presented by members of 
the congregation, bearing the inscription, 

To the glory of God, and in commemoration of the 

twenty-fifth anniversary in St. John’s chapel, Trinity 
parish, New York city, of the Rev. Philip Auld Harri- 
son Brown, M. A., vicar 1875-1900. 
In the evening the Bishop of Delaware made an 
address, and the vicar gave a review of his 25 
years of service at St John’s, with the following 
statistics: Baptized 3,570, confirmed 2,443, buri- 
als 3398, and marriages, 908. Some 25 of the 
clergy were present at this service, and many 
prominent laymen. On the evening of Jan. 3d, 
a reception was tendered to the Rey. Mr. 
Brown and his wife, which was attended by 
about 800 persons. The vicar was presented 
witha handsome and artistic loving cup adapted 
from the times of Henry II., of France, costing 
together with thealms bason, $1,000. A person- 
al gift of a handsome white stole was also re- 
ceived by Mr. Brown. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi William Whitaker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


Holy Trinity, Lansdale, Consecrated 


’By Bishop Whitaker on the 30th inst., in the 
presence of a number of visiting clergy and 
a large congregation. Morning prayer wassaid 
by the Rev. Messrs. J. H. Converse, W. Herbert 
Burk, and J.M. Hayman. In the Communion 
Office Bishop Whitaker was celebrant, the rec- 
tor, the Rev. Samuel Ward, epistoler, and the 
Rev. H. J. Cook, gospeler. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Dr. E. T. Bartlett. 


Bequest for Church Work 


In the will of Miss Emily Barclay, probated 
2d finst., estate valued at $95,000, the sum of 
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$25,000 is bequeathed toja trust company, to pay 
the income semi-annually to the Society of St. 
John the Evangelist in Boston, for work in 
America, and this bequest is valid so long as such 
work is maintained; but should the society be 
withdrawn from America, then the income shall 
be divided equally between St. Barnabas’ Hos- 
pital, Newark, N. J., and the House of St. 
Michael and All Angels, Philadelphia, 
Emmanuel Church, Holmesburg 

f:To which has been added recently a hand- 
some new chancel, choir room, and sacristy, 
which have been fully described in these col- 
umns, was reopened for divine service on Sun- 
day, 7th inst., when the new vested choir of 
the church sang therein for the first time. The 
Rev. Dr. W. W. Silvester preached at the morn- 
ing service, and the Rey. J. A. Goodfellow in 
the evening. 


The Hospital Mission, Philadelphia 


Founded in 1860, has 600 communicants, and 
its Sunday school and Bible classes (including 
70 teachers), has a total membership of 2,215, 
the largest in the diocese. These figures are 
exclusive of St. Nathaniel’s mission, its out- 
growth. Bishop Whitaker has, appointed the 
Rev. George A. Latimer to the charge of the 
Hospital mission, who entered upon his duties 
Sunday, Jan 7th. 


Death of Founder of St. Alban’s, Roxboro 


In St. Alban’s church, corner of Fairthorne 
and Ridge aves, Roxboro, the Burial Office was 
said on the 30th inst., over the mortal remains 
of Frederick Falkner Fairthorne who entered 
into rest at Woodbury, N. J., on the 30th ult., in 
his 8lst year. He wasasonof the late Thomas 
Fairthorne,of St. Alban’s, England, and was the 
donor of the ground, founder, and principal con- 
tributor in organizing the church some 40 years 
ago. The rector, the Rev. Charles S. Lyons, 
officiated. 


Memorial of Rey. B. Watson, D. D. 


Through the liberality of a wealthy Philadel- 
phia Churchman whose charities are large and 
invariably private, and a number of other indi- 
viduals whose names are withheld for the pres- 
ent, the new edifice for the congregation of St. 
Paul’s church, West Philadelphia, recently re- 
ferred to in these columns, is to be erected as a 
memorial of the late Rev. Dr. Benjamin Wat- 
son, for 32 years rector of the church of the 
Atonement, Philadelphia, and for a long series 
of years president of the Standing Committee. 


New Year’s Eve Services 


Were held at a late hour on Sunday night, 31st 
ult., at Christ and Calvary churches, German- 
town, in the church of the Holy Spirit, the Na- 
tivity, St. Matthew’s, and Holy Trinity, Phila- 
delphia, which marked the closing hour of the 
old year and the dawn of thenew. At the last 
named church, an immense congregation was in 
attendance; the rector, the Rev. F. W. Tomkins, 
officiated, and made an address. The few min- 
utes before and after midnight were spent in 
silent prayer, followed by a hymn, which marked 
the close of the service. 


A Baton for Prof. Taylor 


Avery pleasant gathering of the members of 
the choir of St. Matthias’ church, Philadelphia, 
the ‘Rev. Dr. H. Anstice, rector, took place on 
Friday evening, 29th ult., in the parish building. 
After the rendition of some excellent music by 
the choir, Professor Aaron R Taylor, choirmas 
ter, was presented by the choir with a very 
handsome baton in recognition of his faithful 
services as teacher and leader. Arthur K. 
Bains, for many years organist of the parish, 
made the presentation speech, to which Prof. 
Taylor feelingly responded. The choir, a mixed 
vested one, has, through their efficient leader, 
been brought to the front rank in the rendition 
of brilliant sacred music. 


Dinner. of the Last Man’s Club 


In September, 1857, a number of the alumni of 
the Episcopal Academy of Philadelphia, formed 
an asscciation, making it a Last Man’s Club, 
with no more members to be added. At the 


Che Diving Churcs 


same time a bottle of rare wine was sealed up, to 
be opened by the “‘last man,’’ when he should sit 
down in solitary state. On Wednesday evening, 
3d inst., the 43d annual dinner was given at the 
Union League. There were 19 members present; 
among these were Bishops Coleman and Hare, 
the Rev. Messrs. Francis D. Hoskins, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., and the Rey. Dr. J. Andrews Har- 
ris. The sealed bottle was on view, as is usual 
at the annual dinner. There are three honorary 
members, including Bishop Potter, of New 
York. 


The Episcopal Hospital 


On Tuesday, 2nd inst., the contributors met 
and elected eight managers to serve three years 
—three clerical; viz., the Rev. J. B. Falkner, 
D.D., J. Andrews Harris, D. D., Floyd W. Tom- 
kins, and five laymen. On Thursday, 4th inst., 
the board of managers met and reorganized, re- 
electing the Rev. H. M. G. Huff, secretary, and 
W. W. Frazier, treasurer. rom the report of 
the superintendent,it appears that 2,737 patients 
were admitted, and 3,026 treated during the 
year; while 34,100 new and 72,595 old patients 
were treated inthe dispensary department. The 
daily average of dispensary patients was 348. 
The attention of the managers was called to the 
large and increasing number of daily dispensary 
patients, which, it was said, was only exceeded 
by the number at the Girls’ Hospital in London. 
The necessity for a new dispensary building 
was shown. The managers’ report recommend- 
ed that in the near future, the Aspinwall ward 
for ‘‘poor, white, female orphan children who 
have been ill, and are convalescent,” be erect- 
ed. The fund which will enable the hospital to 
build this ward will come into its possession at 
an early date, and has a,cash value of $200,000. 
It was bequeathed to the institution several 
years ago for the support of a ward bearing the 
name of the donor, by Anna Ross Aspinwall, of 
Pittsburgh. The Rev.W.W. Taylor has resigned 
as chaplain of the hospital. 


Minnesota 
Henry B. Whipple, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 
NM. N .Gilbert, D.D., LL.D., Bishop-coadjutor 


St. Mark’s, Minneapolis 


The attendance at its Christmas Sunday 
school festival was unusually large, and afforded 
the younger Church workers an opportunity to 
meet and greet the rector, the Rev. Thomas W. 
MacLean, for the first time. A Christmas tree 
of spruce, 25 feet high, was in the chancel, sur- 
mounted by clustersof lighted tapers emblematic 
of the Star of Bethlehem. The service was 
bright, and the procession around the church, 
led by the vested choir, inspiring. Bishop Gilbert 
added to the general joy by being present and 
making a happy address tothe scholars. Mr. 
MacLean dwelt on the season’s lesson, and 
Hector Baxter, the superintendent, addressed 
the scholars and teachers upon their faithful- 
ness. The Advent offering for diocesan mis- 
sions amounted to $75, the largest Advent offer- 
ing in the history of the Sunday school. The 
salary of the diocesan missionary is paid from 
the Sunday scholars’ Advent offerings. 


St. John’s Chapel, Lake Harriet 


Held its Christmas celebration on St. 
Stephen’s Day. The Advent offering was $10, 
the largest ever made by this mission Sunday 
school. 


Washington 
Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


St. Monica’s Mission - 


On the afternoon of the Sunday after Christ- 
mas, in the south-western part of the city, held 
its first service. The large room secured for 
the purpose has been turned into a really taste- 
ful and attractive chapel, with an altar and 
brass cross, a lecturn, and all necessary chancel 
furnishings. A small organ has been furnished, 
and, on this occ.sion, two violins and a brass 
instrument also accompanied the vested choir 
from Emmanuel church, Anacostia, which ren- 
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dered the music. The service was conducted by 
the Rey. C. C. Mapp, M. D., the colored priest- 
in-charge, and the Rev. Dr. Devries and Mr. 
Rhinelander. The Bishop made a happy and 
appropriate address. Several of the other city 
clergy were present, and many friends inter- 
ested, and the rest of the available space was 
crowded with colored people from the neighbor- 
hood. 


South Dakota 


William Hobart Hare D.D., Bishop 
Black Hills Deanery 


Dec. 15th, the Bishop, with Archdeacon Ware 
and the Rey. Arnold Sutton, drove from Dead- 
wood to Spearfish, 15 miles. At the service held 
in the evening, addresses were made by the Bish- - 
op and the archdeacon, and seven persons were 
confirmed. The next morning the Rev. William - 
H. Pond was admitted to the sacred order of 
priests. The sermon was preached by the 
Bishop. There was a large congregation pres- 
ent, 36 of whom partook of the Holy Commun- 
ion. Mr. Pond, by his faithful and diligent 
work during more than four years, has well 
earned the good degree of priesthood. As the 
result of his two years’ ministry in Spearfish, a 
beautiful stone church is nearly completed and 
furnished, a tower has been built and a bell 
placed within it; the property has been enclosed 
by a neat and durable fence, and there is no 
debt. The Trinity guild has raised over $300, 
St. Agnes’ Guild, $113, and St. Cecilia’s Guild 
(of little girls) and the Sunday school have 
given large sums. Mr. Pond, working from 
Spearfish asa centre, officiates in Belle Fourche, 
Terry, Centennial Valley, and ‘‘other places near 
by,” and has held services at Sturgis, 23 miles 
from Spearfish, during the past: six months. 
saturday afternoon the Bishop and the three 
clergyman drove to Deadwood; from which 
town the Bishop and Mr. Pond went by rail to 
Sturgis. Sunday morning the Holy Communion 
was administered, the Bishop being celebrant 
and preacher. After the service the Bishop 
called the people together to consider the ques- 
tion of a new incumbent; aud it was decided to 
appoint some one as soon as possible, perhaps 
early in the ensuing year. In the afternoon the 
ambulance was sent to convey the Bishop to 
Fort Meade, a large and very important cavalry 
post, where there is a large number of Church- 
men. Services were held by the Bishop and 
Mr. Pond, In the evening the Bishop took the 
train for Rapid City, and Mr. Pond remained to 
hold services in the evening. Sunday evening, 
the 17th, the Bishop held services at Rapid City. 
Monday morning he visited the government In- 
dian school, and addressed the children; and in 
the evening he held services and preached at 
Buffalo Gap. The two above-named places and 
Hot Springs are in charge of the Rev. Mr. Sut- 
ton, who has labored faithfully in a large and _ 
thinly populated tield. The work in the Black 
Hills generally during the past year has been 
blessed with a large measure of success. In 
making this visitation the Bishop traveled over 
500 miles. 


Newark 
Thomas Alfred Starkey, D.D., Bishop 


St. Alban’s Church, Newark 


The Bishop visited this parish on Christmas 
Eve, and confirmed a classof 15. To the great 
pleasure of all he was able to announce that the 
efforts of the congregation to pay off the debt on 
the church building had been successful. In ad- 
dition to this, the church has received a Christ- 
mas gift of $2,000, which, it is expected, will be. 
applied to the purchase of some choice corner 
lots, in view of a future and larger building. 


Quincy 
Alexander Burgess, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
The Bishop has forwarded from Vermont the 
following note to his clergy: ‘The Bishop of 
Quincy highly approves of the plan proposed 
by the General Board of Missions, that in each 
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parish there be held on the second Sunday after 
Epiphany, a service for children and young peo- 
ple of the congregation,with prayers and praises 
formissions, and an especial address on their 
behalf. He asks his brethren of the clergy in 
the diocese to take up and carry out this plan. 
He authorizes for use the order of services pre- 
pared by the Bishop of Pennsylvania, and prays 
theiacceptance and blessing of our Lord. Cop- 
ies of the form of service may be obtained in 
numbers sufficient for general use by application 
to the Rev. Joshua Kimber, D. D., Church Mis- 
sions House, 4th Ave., New York City. The 
service may be held in any part of the Sunday 
named, January 14th. 


Kansas 

¥rank Rosebrook Millspaugh, D.D., Bishop 

Two institutions which Kansas has reason to 
feel proud of are ‘‘The College of the Sisters of 
Bethany” and “Christ Hospital,’’ both located 
at Topeka. Bethany, with a few more students, 
has all she can comfortably accommodate. 
Christ Hospital, founded for mercy’s sake, and 
receiving and welcoming all who come to it, is 
known far and wide. Some have given largely 
of their means to support it, so that it has now 
no mean endowment. Nearly all the nurses are 
communicants of the Church. A few weeks ago, 
a class was confirmed by Bishop Millspaugh. On 
Holy Innocents’ Day, nearly all the nurses re- 
ceived the Blessed Sacrament together. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, D. D., Bishop 
The Rey. Robert Codman has announced to 
his people of St. John’s, Roxbury, that he will 
accept the episcopate of Maine. 


A large missionary meeting was held in Em- 
manuel church, Jan. 5th. Bishop Lawrence pre- 
sided. The speakers were the Rev. Dr. Abbott, 
of Cambridge, and the Rey. Dr. Lloyd, the gen- 
eral secretary. 


On Sunday afternoon, in the church of the 
Redeemer, South Boston, Mr. Harry Lloyd de- 
livered a paper on ‘William Morris in his rela- 
tion to working men.”’ 


All Saints’, Worcester 

Col. and Mrs. Hopkins royally entertained 45 
members of the Girls’ Friendly Society at the 
rectory on St. Stephen’s Day. Selections from 
Dickens’ ‘“‘Christmas Carol’’ were read by the 
rector, and carols from the Hymnal were sung. 
The Kalendar for 1900 was afterwards distribu- 
ted to the members as a gift. 


An Unitarian Address 

At the laying of the corner-stone of the church 
at Cohasset, an Unitarian minister made an ad- 
dress, and deposited in the box his historical 
sermon upon the town. The Rev. Dr. Frisby, 
the Rev. Edward Osborne, and others, have 
written to the Bishop of the diocese, condemn- 
ing this act. A reply has been made by Bishop 
Lawrence justifying it, and this has been sent 
throughout the diocese. 


Indiana 
Joseph M. Francis, D.D., Bishop 


Semi-Centennial of St. Paul’s, Richmond 


The 50th anniversary of the consecration of 
St. Paul’s was celebrated very happily. At the 
Festival service the Bishop was celebrant, the 
Rev. Dr. Wakefield, a former rector, preaching 
the sermon which was chiefly taken up witha 
loving tribute to the first rector, the Rev. George 
Fiske. The Bishop also made a short address. 
The vested choir rendered excellent music, and 
there was a large congregation. One candidate, 
a member of the vestry, was confirmed. An in- 
formal reception was held in Fiske Memorial 
House, at which the Bishop, and Dr. Wakefield 
and Miss Wakefield, were the guests of honor. 
Miss Strickland read a carefully prepared and 
interesting history of the parish, and brief ad- 
dresses followed by Dr. Wakefield and the Bish- 
op, the senior warden reading a pleasant letter 
from the Rev. George Fiske Dudley, of St. 
_ Stephen’s church, Washington, D. C., grandson 
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of the first rector. The parish during its whole 
history, since the first few months of its exist- 
ence as a mission in 1836-7, when the Rev. G. P. 
Waldo, deacon, began services in Richmond, has 
had but five rectors. 


Central New York 


¥. D. Huntington, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


Preparations are completed for the Mission to 
be held in St. John’s, Oneida, the Rev. John 
Arthur, rector, and the Rey. Dr. C. H. Mock- 
ridge, missioner, Jan. 14-19th. The Mission in 
Zion church, Greene, the Rev. H. E. Hubbard, 
rector, and the Rey. C. F. Lowe, of Ontario, 
Canada, missioner, is also being earnestly pre- 
pared for by rector and people. 


The Utica Clerical Union met in Grace church 
parish house, Monday, Jan. 8th. An essay was 
read by the Rev. A. G. Singsen, and discussion 
followed. 


Bishop’s Appointments for January 

12. Whitney’s Point and Chenango Forks. 

14, Chittenango. 

17, Cortland and Homer. 

19. Evg., Utica, Holy Cross. 

23. P.M., Cazenovia. 

25. P.M., Elmira, Trinity. 

26. Elmira, Emmanuel. 

30. A.M., Earlville; P.M., Hamilton. 
House of the Good Shepherd, Syracuse 

Plans are completed, and work begun, on the 
new structure. It is proposed to enlarge and 
improve the plant of this excellent hospital by 
the erection of an administration building, boiler 
house and laundry, four stories high, and 41 by 
72 ft. The estimated cost is $100,000. 


Milwaukee 
Isaac Lea Nicholson, D.D., Bishop 


Trinity Parish, Janesville 


The Christmas season has been one of happi- 
ness and of many blessings to this parish. The 
choir of over 30 voices, by much painstaking la- 
bor, under the careful leadership of their faith- 
ful choirmaster, H. E. Ranons, brought their 
rendering of Eyre’s Communion Office near 
perfection, and mingled with it a spirit of devo- 
tion that greatly helped the worshipers to lift 
up their hearts. Pipe organ, piano, cornet, and 
violin afforded beautiful music, rendered entire- 
ly by communicants of the parish. At the mid- 
night Celebration, a large congregation was 
present, and nearly a hundrea persons made 
their Communions. At the two succeeding Cel- 
ebrations, the number of communicants for the 
day rose above 130. Items which added largely 
to the joy of the parish just at this time, were 
the completion last week of a large and well-ap- 
pointed guild room which was largely the fruit 
of the leadership of the junior warden, John 
Thoroughgood; and the blessing of a beautiful 
altar, the gift of H. E. Ranons, a member of 
the vestry, and eight large brass candlesticks, 
given by various members of the parish. 


St. Matthias, Waukesha 


As has been the custom in this parish for some 
years, there was a Celebration at midnight on 
Christmas Eve. It was well attended by 
Church people and many others. There was a 
silent procession by the surpliced choir and rec- 
tor, a lizht being carried by each chorister, 
which was placed on the altar. It was a solemn 
and impressive service. There were Celebra- 
tions also at 7:30 and 10:30 a. M., and in the even- 
ing Sunday school festivities in the chapel. 


Arkansas 
Wm. M. Brown, D.D., Bishop 


Ciristmas-tide Services 


The feast of the Nativity was generally cele- 
brated throughout the diocese, and many of the 
churches were beautifully decorated. At St. 
Luke’s church, Hot Springs, the Bishop con- 
ducted the service, and on the Feast of the Holy 
Innocents he officiated at one of the most bril- 
liant weddings ever witnessed in the State, the 
pride being the daughter of Col. Rugg, one of 
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the leading members of St. Luke’s, At Trinity 
cathedral, and Christ church, Little Rock, and 
St. Agnes’ church, Morrilton, the music during 
Christmas-tide was offered by well trained 
vested choirs. 


General Missionaries 


The Rev. W. D. Williams, D.D., about three 
years ago a prominent Congregational minister 
in San Francisco, but lately a curate of the 
church of the Holy Apostles, New York, and the 
Rev. R. W. Rhames, M. A., rector of Newport, 
have commenced their labors as general mis- 
sionaries of Western and Eastern Arkansas, res- 
pectively. Mr. Rhames’ address for a month 
will be Newport, while that of Dr. Williams 
will be Fort Smith during January, and after 
that both will reside at Little Rock. 


The Guild of Mercy 


After ten years of existence as a society known 
by the nameof ‘‘The Medical Guild of the Miseri- 
cordia,”’ it has been deemed best to change the 
title to ‘‘The Guild of Mercy,” for the following 
reasons: 

The work of the Roman Catholic Fraternity, 
the original ‘‘Misericordia,” of Florence, Italy, 
is so world renowned, that any use of the word 
‘‘misericordia,’’? in connection with the work of 
mercy outside the Roman communion, seems in- 
advisable. 

Another reason, is that the Anglo-Catholic 
Church, of which our members are communi- 
cants, prefers the use of the English to the 
Latin language. Hence it is decided that Guild 
of Mercy is more suitable in the Anglican com- 
munion than the mixed title, Guild of Miseri- 
cordia. Beautiful beyond doubt is the Latin 
word made more sacred by the unselfish and no- 
ble lives of the Brothers of Mercy in Florence. 
The name ‘'Misericordia’’ will be retained upon 
the sacred emblem of our guild. Itis also deemed 
more practicable to determine upon definite ob: 
jects of mercy, rather than the seven so well 
known to all Catholics and to be found in most 
manuals on spiritual guidance. The professed 
objects of the Guild of Mercy will hereafter be 
known as follows: 

I. To provide for those unjustly accused and 
condemned. 

Il. To visit and relieve prisoners and those 
under restraint. ; 

Ill. To minister to the sick and suffering and 
the dying. 

Members of the Guild obligate themselves to 
engage in any or all of the above works, when- 
ever occasion offers, and to consider it their 
especial duty to watch for opportunities to help 
others. In a word, the object of the Guild is to 
impress upon, and keep before the minds of its 
members, the duty of doing works of mercy, both 
corporal and spiritual, whenever it is possible. 
‘*Wherever there is suffering, there is our oppor- 
tunity.” 

The special work of introducing prayers for a 
change in the Anglo-Catholic communion will be 
omitted, and no pretence will be made of at- 
tempting to influence ecclesiastical opinion, 
avoiding thereby the suspicion of meddling, and 
of handicapping the admission of worthy mem- 
bers. 

~The Guild’s work is for peace, harmony, 
brotherly love, and mercy to all, 

Membership has heretofore been invited from 
medical men only. Experience shows that while 
noble, devoted physicians in many lands, and in 
the remote islands of the Pacific, have joined, 
the number of medica! men available as mem- 
bers is too limited. 

Then, too, it has been observed that among 
nurses, and others caring for the sick and the 
unfortunate, desirable candidates can be found, 
and so the membership in the Guild is open to all 
communicants of the Anglo-Catholic Church, 
but it is especially desired to include medical 
men, and those used to the care of the sick and 
suffering. 

Funds are needed for printing and other ex- 
penses. For further information, address Dr, 
W. T. Parker, P. O. Box 288, Westboro, Mass. 
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Editorials and Contributions 


Count Tolstoy’s Experiment 


OUNT TOLSTOY, as is well known, 
has entertained advanced socialistic 
theories, and has endeavored to put 
them in practice in his own person. 

He has dressed and fared like a peasant, 
and has worked like a peasant. He believed 
that in this way he could come near to the 
inner soul of the poor man, and gradually 
lift him up to higher ideals. It was a noble 
ambition, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that he was thoroughly sincere. He 
was accustomed to quote the teachings of 
our Lord, and to apply them with rigid 
literalness; indeed, in many instances, his 
insistence upon the letter could not but seem 
te the thoughtful observer to involve a fia- 
grant violation of thespirit. We need only 
mention his indiscriminate almsgiving. He 
held himself so bound to give to every one 
that asked, utterly regardless of circumstan- 
ces, that this alone was enough to frustrate 
all his plans for elevating the lower classes, 
They probably looked upon him as an amiable 
idiot, and only heeded his counsels so far as 
seemed necessary in order to secure his 
bounty. 


HERE is something pathetic in the con- 
fession he has lately made, that his 
theories were mistaken, and the harsh con- 
ditions of life he imposed upon himself a 
failure. He has found that, though menare 
conscious of their degradation, there is 
nothing they resent more than. the advice 
which might improve their condition if they 
would but follow it. He seems to conclude 
that, therefore, self-sacrifice is useless. But 
is he right in this conclusion? Even grant- 
ing that the sacrifice is complete and unre- 
served, is-it to be expected that it will, ina 
single casefand in one man’s life time, pro- 
duce its full fruits? To bring about a reform 
of society from its very foundations—and 
nothing -less than this was involved in the 
task which the Count set before himself—is 
not anachievementofaday. Noman hasa 
right to say that because he has failed, there- 
fore the thing cannot be done. There have 
surely been, however, many cases where a 


life of sincere self-devotion has produced _ 


very tangible results. We might begin with 
St. Paul and cite scores, and even hundreds, 
of such instances since the dawn of Chris- 
tianity. In ancient times it was said: ‘‘The 
blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
Church.” But perhaps it is true that in the 
case of Count Tolstoy the failure has been 
complete, and that he has sown no seed 
which wili spring up and flower and bear 
fruit. For aught that can be’seen, he has 
done nothing among the peasants of his na- 
tive land, or even of his own neighborhood, 
that is likely to be of any lasting benefit. 
May not the solution be sought in some flaw 
in the sacrifice? 


ITHOUT in the least questioning the 
honesty of purpose of this remarkable 
man, or disparaging the very.real character 
of his renunciation of the luxury and ease 
which belonged to his station and rank, it is 
nevertheless true that there was something 
of the dilettante about it all. He took upon 
himself the toilof the laborer in the field; he 
wore the peasants’ dress; hejcobbled hisown 
shoes, and on occasion, went barefoot; he 
walked when he might ride; he accommo- 


dated himself to the talk of the peasant, and 
dispensed with the customary tokens of re- 
spect. But with all this, he failed to win 
the peasant heart or stir in the peasant mind 
any ambition for real self-improvement, The 
fact was that it could not escape the shrewd 
perception of the rustics with whom he 
herded that his case was not like theirs. He 
had a substantial and comfortable roof to 
shelter him. He could, and did, rest from 
physical labor when he felt wearied and ill. 
He could command the services of the best 
physicians and pay the highest fees for 
himself or his family. He had a house in 
town as well as the home in thecountry. He 
also had time to write the books which have 
given him fame all over the world. None of 
these things were within the reach of the 
rustic folk with whom he thought to identify 
himself. They were within his reach simply 
because of his higher rank and greater 
wealth. We do not condemn him for these 
things. But we submit that they made the 
kind of experiment to which he devoted 
himself, impossible of any real success. 


THER methods were in his power by 
which great good might have been done. 
But these methods-were dependent upon the 
wise use of the opportunities which money 
and position had put‘in his power. It is un- 
deniable that those who have these ad- 
vantages are able to confer many lasting 
benefits upon their fellow-men. It is the 
Christian view of things that such things as 
wealth and the influence of a superior sta- 
tion, or the possessionjof power, constitute a 
stewardship which a man is called upon to 
administer with a deep sense of responsibil- 
ity. He is not justified in using them for 
selfish ends. Such a manjis sometimes able 
to improve the conditions‘of.life*for a whole 
community, and that, too,tin-ways:that aidin 
building up self-respect and manliness, and 
in developing a higher moral:tone,:long after 
his own presence has passed from among 
men. Doubtless every man who in life’s 
struggle has even a small advantage over 
his fellows, is called upon to do his part, 
slight though it may be, to make the world 
the better for his having lived. 


REATER than this, without question, is 
the renunciation, once for all, of wealth 
and station, followed by entire devotion to a 
life of service. Of this our Lord spoke when 
He told the young ruler to go and sell all 
that he had and give to the poor. This is for 
those who are able to receive it. But the 
renunciation must be complete and irreversi- 
ble. We can imagine that one who has 
taken this step, and has then made himself a 
working man among working men, might be 
able to do something to introduce among his 
fellows higher ideals of life., He would have 
it in his power to show, by example and in- 
fluence, that it is possible, without any ma- 
terial advantages, to rise above harsh cir- 
cumstances and sordid conditions into a 
purer atmosphere of thought and action. 
Men may understand and appreciate the 
lesson when it is imparted by one who has no 
artificial helps, no aid from material circum- 
stances. If we are to hope even for social 
improvement along such lines, it can only be 
through such complete renunciation and un- 
reserved identification with those whom we 
hope to aid. It was in this that Count 


Tolstoy’s experiment}.lacked the essential 
conditious of success. Of higher objects 
than social improvement he took no thought, 
for he had forsaken the Christian religion, 
except so far as he considered that it had a 
mission to aid in the temporal elevation of 
the race. By and bye, when all these fine 
experiments have failed, it may be that it 
will come to be seen that the words of Christ 
are true to the end: ‘‘Seek ye first the King- 
dom of God and His righteousness, and all 
these things shall be’added unto you.”” The 
Apostles preached the Gospel and left social 
conditions to take care of themselves. They 
were of the other things that should be 
added. : 
pad "plat: 


PeaceZon Earth* 


[BE Bishop of New Jersey has wisely said 

that the future possibilities of the Church 
in this country are very great, if we can only 
manage to be tolerant of one another. The 
remark coincides literally with opinions fre- 
quently expressed by THE LIvING CHURCH. 
The Good Lord deliver us from Hotspurs and 
Don Quixotes of all schools! Let breadth 
and wise counsels and charity rule among 
the bishops, the other clergy, and the laity, 
and the Church will achieve marvelous 
things on this continent. 

But an armed toleration, with right hand 
always on the pistol-pocket, is one thing, and 
toleration grounded on Christian charity 
and fraternal confidence, is quite another 
thing. And why not come to this at once? 
Do gentlemen who represent the extreme 
wing of the High Church school dream that 
they are going to convert the whole Church 
into just what they are? Or, do the old men 
of the Hobart school think it possible to 
make everybody what they were when they 
were youths? Or, do the Low Churchmen 
imagine they will ever see the day when the 
Church will conform to their notions? Or, 
do the rationalizers nurse the tender hope 
that all of us will finally fall in love with 
smoke? 

The Church of A. D. 1900 will be as none 
of these, but will. be something to which all 
these elements will have contributed large- 
ly. The era of absolute homogeneity will 
not have arrived; but, as we read the signs 
of the times, twenty years are going to work 
wonders for us, as the policy of toleration, or 
rather as the power of fraternal love, tells 
upon us. Neither canonical legislation, epis- 
copal inhibitions, nor other repressive ex- 
pedients, will prosper, nor succeed in ‘'put- 
ting down Ritualism.” Nor will anything 
else, that somebody else doesn’t like, be 
‘put down” by any sort of violence. The law 
of force in matters of belief has had its day 
in the world. But what cannot be done by 
controversy and contention and penalty, will 
be done in a grander ‘way by the law of love. 
We must learn to put up with each other, 
and commit our ways to Him whose prerog- 
ative it is to mould all our contrarieties into 
harmony. God is more interested in His 
Church than any of us, and yet He is far 
more patient than we are! And are there 
not some so narrow and intolerant that, just 
because others will not accept their shib- 
boleths, they are ever uncorking their bot- 
tles of wrath against them? Nothing is 
———— 


*Just twenty years ago this editorial appeared in 
THE LIVING CHURCH: 
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gained by hatred.and!hard words. The God 
of truth will take care of the truth, and we 
shall hasten the day of its outshining victory 
the more faithfully we illustrate the Christ- 
mas song of the angels—‘‘on earth peace, to 
men, good will.” 


ESS ae 
Studies in the Prayer Book 
BY THE REV. HENRY H. OBERLY, D. D. 

II.—THE ORIGIN OF THE PRAYER BOOK 


HE popular mind exhibits a curious 
facility in accepting some propositions 
and holding them with tenacity, and at the 
Same time shows an obstinate refusal so 
much as to consider other propositions. 

For an example of this mental inconsist- 
ency, we have only to point to the persist- 
ency with which a great many people out- 
side the Church continue to assert that the 
Anglican Church was founded at the time 
of the Reformation. The statement has 
been denied again and again, and the apos- 
tolic origin of the Church and its unbroken 
continuity have been proved over and over, 
yet the error crops out with a frequency 
that is surprising, and in quarters where 
one would expect lucidity of mind, instead 
of density. 

The same sort of misconception prevails 
inregard tothe Prayer Book. For instance, 
it is asserted, in defiance of facts, that the 
book was an original composition; that the 
first book was a tentative effort on the part 
of the reformers; that it was their intention 
to supersede it with a Protestant and radical 
book as soon as they thought it safe to doso; 
that the book was a hasty work roughly put 
together; that it did not express the real 
Opinions of the reformers; that it was a pro- 
test against Romanism; that it was a con- 
cession to those who were anxious to retain 
the old order of things, and soon. Itis dis- 
heartening to think of traversing such an 
array of wrong-headed and utterly un- 
founded opinions, and yet they must be de- 
nied and disproved, for the truth is the ex- 
act opposite of them all. 

The aim of this paper is to show briefly 
and simply the source and origin of the Book 
of Common Prayer, but before proceeding 
to the argument, it will be advisable to clear 
the ground of some of the encumbering false 
ideas. 

Let us consider first the statement that 
the book was put forth as a protest against 
Romanism. The people of the sixteenth 
century did not mean what the people of the 
nineteenth century mean by the words 
Romanist and Papist. These words nowa- 
days mean ritualism, confession, transub- 
stantiation, invocation of the saints, purga- 
tory, and, in general, everything that is 
not recognized as Protestant. The reform- 
ers understood the names Romanist and 
Papist to mean one who acknowledged the 
‘supremacy of the Pope, and conceded to 
him supreme spiritual and temporal power. 

It must be torn in mind that the great 
movement which is known as the Reforma- 
tion was the result of two causes—one po- 
litical, the other, ecclesiastical. The strug- 
gle between the popes and the successive 
rulers of every kingdom in Europe had been 
going on for centuries. The effort of one 
“pontiff after another had been to extend and 
solidify his power over nations, with the in- 
evitable result of a conflict with nearly every 
sovereign who came to his throne. While 
this contest for political supremacy was go- 
ing on, abuses crept into the Church, and re- 
ligion suffered. The charge is made without 
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modification that the Pope indirectly fos- 
tered these abuses, because he would not 
permit kings, councils, or bishops, to reform 
them, and not infrequently he cast the man- 
tle of his protection over offenders if they 
belonged to religious orders. By this policy 
he increased the growing army of men and 
women who were independent of civil and 
ecclesiastical rulers, and responsible to the 
Pope alone. As aresult of this conflict of 
authority, lawlessness in Church and State, 
immoralities in society, and heresies in re- 
ligion, flourished to such adegree as to alarm 
Europe. Cries fora reform of the Church 
were heard for many years before the Refor- 
mation began, and demands were made for 
a general council to inquire into the errors 
and abuses, and to set the Church inorder.* 
But the cries and demands were futile, for 
the reigning Pontiff either refused to calla 
council, or, having promised to summon one, 
found an excuse to break his promise. This 
course was repeated so often, that in time 
all the evils existingin the Church became 
associated in men’s minds with the Papacy, 
with the claims,the encroachments, and the 
broken promises of the popes. 

Tke domination of the Pope had been 
forced upon the English by King John, as 
the price of the crown which he had usurped. 
There was but one man in Europe who could 
help him to keep the crown on his head, 
and that man was the Pope. He was only 
too glad to make the most of the opportun- 
ity to extend and strengthen his power. The 
price the king paid was the surrender of the 
crown to the Pope, to receive it back again 
as the vassal of the Pope. The English peo- 
ple, both as citizens and as Churchmen, 
were always restive under the Papacy thus 
forced upon them. The convocation of the 
Church never acknowledged the jurisdiction 
of the Pope over the Church of England, 
and the barons at Runnymede had sternly in- 
serted in Magna Charta the words, ‘‘The 
Church of England is, and shall be forever, 
free.” 

When Henry VIII. repudiated the author- 
ity of the Papacy, he touched the popular 
heart. The people probably cared very 
little about the motive which led the king 
to act, whether it was zeal for the Church, 
or jealousy of aclaim that overtopped his 
own regal power, or a desire to be divorced 
from his wife. What gave joy to the realm, 
to both clerical and lay people, was the fact 
that the tyranny of a foreign prince had 
been removed, and that England was once 
more free. 


The reformation of the Church was the 
logical consequence of the rejection of the 
Papacy. The king, Parliament, and convo- 
cation were free to act; there was no longer 
a question of interference from a foreign 
power, and no possibility of appeal from dis- 
loyal bishops, abbots, or religious orders. 
The opportunity was seized without delay, 
and as every one in power knew what was 
needed and was prepared to make reforms, 


no time was lost in bringing about such ' 


changes as seemed desirable. 


The English reformers were not bent 
upon revolutionary measures. They had no 
intention of breaking with the past, and no 
idea of bringing in new doctrines or cere- 
monial or any novelties in religion. They 
simply took advantage of the break with the 


*Two English bishops, as a deputation from the 
Church o! England, boldly asked for reformation at 
the Council of Pisa, in 1409, and these demands were 
repeated at the Council of Constance a few years 
later. 
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Papacy to purify the Church. The men in 
authority in the Church were men of learn- 
ing, piety, and wisdom. They knew what 
the corruptions were, and they were 
scholarly enough to know what doctrines 
and customs were of the Faith, and what 
were superstitious and unlawful accretions. 
They frankly and boldly appealed to the 
doctrines and practices of the primitive 
Church in justification of their acts, and 
they claimed antiquity as the standard of 
their reforms. 

It is not beyond the bounds of soberness 
to claim that this is the only historically and 
morally accurate rule by which to measure 
the Reformation. And the Prayer Book 
must be interpreted in the same manner, 
and not by the modern nebulosity of thought 
that confuses Catholicity with post-Reforma- 
tion Romanism, and Catholic doctrine with 
the decrees of the papal Council of Trent. 
And least of all can the Prayer Book be 
judged by that narrow prejudice that con- 
demns every doctrine, rite, and custom that 
is not found in the miscellaneous collections 
of Protestantism. 

The Prayer Book was not an original 
composition, nor a hasty work, nor a tenta- 
tive effort, but was a compilation from the 
service books which had been in use for cen- 
turies, and which had grown by the contri- 
butions of the saints and scholars of the 
Catholic Church through the ages. The 
compilers of the book had at hand a vast 
store of devotional wealth, and they had 
only to select the best. They had been 
trained by life-long habit in the principles 
of worship, and they knew, almost instinct- 
ively, how to arrange and dispose the litur- 
gical elements at their command. 

We must look further back than the six- 
teenth century for the beginning of the re- 
formed Prayer Book. The first step was 
taken as early as 1516, when a revised edi- 
tion of the Sarum Use was published, most 
probably under the influence of Cardinal 
Woolsey. An edition, further revised, was 
issued in 1531. 

“In 1541 another amended, and still fur- 
ther reformed, edition of the Salisbury 
Breviary was published, in the title page of 
which it is said to be purged from many er- 
rors. By order of convocation (March 3, 
1541), this was adopted throughout the whole 
province of Canterbury.” (Blunt, Ann. Pr. 
Bk.) In the next year a committee was ap- 
pointed by convocation and the king to re- 
vise and reform the various service books. 
The committee labored for eight years, and 
their last work was the Book of Common 
Prayer, published in 1549. In 1543 they 
were occupied with the ceremonies of the 
Church. In 1544 the Litany was set forth in 
English, revised from a form that had been 
in use for a hundred and fifty years. In 
1547 the ‘Order of Communion” was. set 
forth. This was in the nature of an addi- 
tional service for communicants, and was 
said after the conclusion of the Latin Mass* 

In support of the theory that the book of 
1549 was a hasty, incomplete, and crude 
work, it has been pointed out thatthe ru- 
brics are sO meagre as scarcely to serve as 
a guide to minister and people in public 
worship. Yet this insufficiency of the ru- 
brics is one of the best proofs we could have 
in evidence that there was no departure 
from the old order. It would have been ab- 


*The “Order of Communion’! included the exhor- 
tation, the invitation, ‘Ye who do truly,’’ etc., the 
confession, the absolution, the prayer of access, the 
administration, and the benediction. 
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surdly superfluous to instruct the clergy 
about those matters which they knew per- 
fectly well; as, for instance, to tell a priest 
how he was to enter church, and in what 
part of the edifice he was to read the serv- 
ice. That sort of incompleteness is in our 
Own Prayer Book, and there is a good deal 
of it, too. But it proves the parentage of the 
book; it shows that it had an ancestor. In 
the book of 1549 the ‘‘Order of Evensong”’ 
does notycover three pages, and such rubrics 
occur as this, ‘tas before is appointed at 
Matins,” or this, ‘‘Then the suffrages before 
assigned at Matins.” The clergy of that 
day were familiar with that sort of rubric, 
it being quite common in the Latin books 
from'which the Prayer Book was compiled; 
for example, ‘‘As at Lauds in the Nativity 
of the B. V. M.” 

The Prayer Book of 1549 was a deliberate 
work that had been in process of formation 
for many fyears. It expressed the mature 
judgment of the wisest bishops and priests 
as to doctrine and ritual. It preserved all 
that they believed was of Catholic antiquity, 
and it rejected all that they regarded as 
false or injurious in the current belief or 
practice. There was no thought of a new 
religion, or a new Church, or a new mode 
of worship. All that the reformers aimed 
at was the purification of the Church. 

(To be continued.) 


— 
Priest and People 


HE relationship between clergy and laity 
is a reciprocal one. If the rector or di- 
ocesan has a duty to his flock, not less does 
the latter owe one in return. If the pulpit 
has its responsibility, there is on the part of 
the pew an obligation no less distinct, though 
often not clearly recognized. Doubtless a 
major portion of every congregation is just, 
appreciative, and loyal to the Church, and to 
the rector, both in his official capacity and 
personally, but there are none of us who 
may notoccasionally ask our own hearts, ‘‘Do 
we do our whole duty?” Certainly there 
are in every hundred a larger or smaller 
percentage of those who for no other cause 
than thoughtlessness, and with no worse mo- 
tive than carelessness, evince a very lively 
appreciation of the clerical ‘‘mote,’’ coupled 
with an extremely minute perception of the 
lay ‘‘beam.” 

Laying aside all questions of charity in 
judgment, let us bear in mind considerations 
of simple justice in the verdict that is so 
often hastily rendered, concerning the ‘‘do- 
ings” or ‘‘not-doings” of these men who are, 
so to speak, ‘“‘sef upon a hill,” and frequent- 
ly judged by a critic whose point of view is 
from one very restricted side of the same 
hill’s base. One must sometimes wonder, 
with inward chuckles, how the self-consti- 
tuted critic would look were the positions 
reversed and the clergy to evince as minute 
and censorious interest in his conduct of pro- 
fessional and personal affairs. 

Might it not be as well tosuppose that our 
“minister,” of whatever rank, knows quite 
as well as we how to conduct his charge? 
That he is quite as anxious fer the success of 
his ‘‘business” (which is, too, the Lord’s 
business) as we could be, and that he can see 
it from more sides than we? There is prob- 
ably no one thing that wounds in so tender 
@ spot as injustice from those who ought to 
know better, or, at any rate, should be chary 
in speaking adversely; yet I doubt if there 
be, from highest to lowest, a member of our 
clergy (of our world in general, for that 
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matter) who has not, at some time, so suf- 
fered. 

There be shallow minds that consider 
fault-finding (‘‘criticism” they term it) an 
evidence of superiority on their part; it more 
often betokens sour temper and mental lazi- 
ness, or lack of ability to weigh. 

As to those instances where corrupt life, 
inattention to duty, or absolute inability to 
preach, should debar, there is nothing to be 
said here. Such cases are few. The average 
ability among the clergy is, to say the least, 
quite as high as the average in the pew, and 
there are many who tower. For the very 
reason that his office brings him so promi- 
nently forward, isit true that the minister is 
oft a subject of criticism. Because people, 
almost unconsciously, associate perfection 
with that office, is every imperfection so 
glaringly apparent to the on-looker who does 
not stop to think. 

There be those in this world who deem 
every possible virtue included (on the minis- 
ter’s side) as an equivalent for salary to be 
paid him. Pray pardon here a short story. 
Long years ago [ heard a dear old gentleman 
say to a young woman just beginning house- 
keeping (and somewhat appalled by the 
“‘servant-troubles” predicted by her seniors), 
‘‘My child, don’t expect absolute perfection 
in your servants; you can’t buy the cardinal 
virtues for dollars and cents.” Said the 
young housekeeper, ‘‘I’ll try to remember 
I’m not ‘absolute perfection’ myself.” 

If we be of those who consider the clergy 
no better nor worse than other men, subject 
to like limitations, were it not as well to 
mete out to them a leniency we’d desire for 
ourselves; a remembrance of mitigating cir- 
cumstances when arraigning them before 
the bar of our opinion for laxness in some 
parochial service, deficiency in oratory, 
insufficient intellectual scintillation, or such? 

If, on the other hand, we deem the three- 
fold ministry with its unbroken ancestry of 
nineteen centuries, as deserving of our re- 
spect, at least, as the old families of far less 
antiquity; if we acknowledge authority con- 
ceded necessary by every member of even a 
social or civic organization; if we believe in 
the divine institution of the ministry, its 
perpetual guidance by the Holy Spirit; if we 
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of the clergy, any love for them personally, 
any loyalty—what then? Rest assured that 
a great deal, a very great deal, depends 
upon us; and upon the use we make of our 
opportunities, no less than the character of 
what is offered us, here and hereafter. In 
years of church attendance my experience 
asa listener has ranged from some of the 
great preachers of the earth to some who 
would be termed very poor ones. No one 
more heartily enjoys and values fine oratory, 
eloquence, deep learning; yet it may be 
truthfully said that no sermon ever spoken 
in my hearing has failed to carry some mes- 
sage worth having; some thought, if but by 
suggestion, worth taking home, to remember 
or to dilate upon. Your very attitude of 
receptivity is avalue to you. If the preacher 
cannot tell you something you never knew, 
he may recall, either by analogy or contrast, 
something you did know. If he gives you no 
new thought of value, he can revive an old 
one; and just bear in mind that if one office 
of the Holy Ghost is to ‘‘teach,” another is 
‘to bring all things to your remembrance.” 

Do we stand ready to receive from our 
clergy, or do we wait to be hammered upon 
like an obdurate metal? 

Do we realize (the holy Apostle did) what 
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it is to have ‘the care of the Church” press- 
ing on heart and shoulders? 

Do we give them the opportunity to help 
us find “the straight and narrow way” 
through our personal difficulties, by going 
direct to them for help? 

Do we complain ‘‘we scarcely know them 
personally because they visit us so seldom,” 
when we might occasionally visit them? 

Do we remember how many griefs their 
sympathetic hearts help bear for their 
flocks, when we see them look depressed or 
worn? : 

Do we remember the mere writing of a 
sermon is a small matter compared with the 
preparation for it? That in a few pages may 
be condensed days of study of various au- 
thors or authorities, and oft amid manifold’ 
interruptions? 

Do we give them our support, moral and 
financial, remembering that who, or what, 
we pray for we work for; and what we work 
and pray for we ‘“‘stand” for? How loyal are 
we? 

Do we pray for them, from the bishop 
down? Whenever the voice speaks from the 
chancel floor, ‘‘The Lord be with you,” does. 
all our heart go forth in the response, ‘‘And 
with thy spirit”? 

Oh, believe me, nothing worth having can 
be one-sided; no service, no loyalty, no love! 
Think of it; try it. Even to the benediction, 
which may be reciprocal; for when the min- 
ister, be he of high or low degree, pro- 
nounces, ‘‘And may the blessing of God Al- 
mighty, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, be amongst you, and remain with you 
always,” your own heart may well, in grati- 
tude and reverence and tenderness, interpo- 
late, ‘‘And you.”"—S. G. Hamilton in The 
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Letters to the Editor 


THE CHURCH BEAUTIFUL 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

Perhaps the following from ‘‘Between Show- 
ers in Dort,” by F. Hopkinson Smith, would be 
of interest to your readers: 

“T have always believed that duty and beauty 
should ever go hand in hand in our churches. 

“To me there is nothing too rich in tone, too: 
luxurious in color, too exquisite in line, for the 
house of God. Nothing that the brush of the: 
painter can make glorious, the chisel of the 
sculptor beautify, or the T square of the archi- 
tect ennoble, can ever be out of place in the one 
building of all others that we dedicate to the 
Creator of all beauty. I have always thanked 
Him for His goodness in giving as much thought. 
to the flowers that cover the hillsides as He did 
to the dull earth that lies beneath; as much care 
to the matchings of purples and gold in the sun- 
sets as to the blue-black crags that are outlined 
against them.”’ 

‘‘With these feelings in my heart I have never 
understood that formof worship which contents 
itself with a bare barn filled with seats of pine, 
asquare box of a pulpit, a lone pitcher of ice 
water, anda popular edition ofthe hymns. But 
then lam not a Dutchman.” (Page 109.) 

F. Hopkinson Smith cannot be a very ar- 
dent admirer of Oliver Cromwell. 

R. A. SHEPPARD. 

Englewood, N. J. 


THE BPIPHANY 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

It has seemed to me from year to year that too 
little is done to make the observance of the: 
feast of the Epiphany worthy of the place it oc- 
cupies in the calendar of the Church. As a 
commemorative day, as a day of lofty and holy 
teaching, it is not very far behind Christmas. 
And yet, I venture to say, that if on the feast 
day, you were to ask the average Churchman 
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what day itis, he would give you the day of the 
week, or say, it is the 6th of January; nor unless 
it fell on Sunday, would it occur to him to go to 
church. A faithful few, the few, mostly women, 
who attend the saints’ day services are there, 
and no more is made of the day in the parish 
church than of the saints’ days. : 

It is a day that ought to be observed as an oc- 
casion for awakening and strengthening mis- 
sionary enthusiasm and zeal. Every parish 
should have its missionary gathering, preferably 
in the evening, when men and women of busi- 
ness could attend; and the church should be 
filled, and could be, if furthering the coming of 
‘the kingdom was to our hearts what it ought to 
be. And the children should have some part in 
the day; as it is now, they scarcely know it; and 
yet it is aday that might so easily, in its object- 
iveness, be made to appeal to them. 

And all through the Epiphany-tide the cause 
of missions should be prominent in our homes, 
our parishes, our churches. Christ for the 
world, the world for Christ. 

Have we with the shepherds hastened to 
Bethlehem? Let us come also with the Magi to 
worship, and pledge ourselves to spread the glad 
tidings that shall be unto all people. EY bae EG 


Personal Mention 


The address of the Rev. T. B. Angell, D.D., is 823 
Adams st., Wilmington, Del. 

The Rev. W. R. Blachford resigns the parish at 
Clinton, Mich., to take the Bay City missions. His 
address from the 12th of this month will be West Bay 
City. 

The Rev. L. C. Burch has resigned the rectorship 
of St. Jude’s church, Brunswick, Ga. 

The Rev. John Chipman has entered upon the 
charge of Christ church, Augusta, Ga. 

The address of the Rev.C. Orvis Dantzer is 11 Mason 
st , Rochester, N. Y. 

The Rev. C. C. Edmunds has resigned the rector- 
ship of Trinity church, Trenton, N. J. 

The Rev. Rufus Emery has resigned the rectorship 
of St. Paul’s church, Newburg, N. Y., which he has 
held for twenty-seven years. 

The Rev. Isaac Gibson, rector emeritus of St. John’s 
church, Norristown, Pa., has been elected president 
of the Norristown Library Company. 

The R-v. George Henderson has resigned the curacy 
of St. Thomas’ church, Brooklyn, and has become as- 
sociated with the Rev. Dr. Robert Rogers, the re- 
cently elected rector of the church of the Good Shep- 
herd, in the same city. 

The Rev. Jesse Higgins having accepted temporary 
work under the rector of St. Mark’s, Philadelphia, 
should be addressed at 1625 Locust st. 

The Rev. Fleming James, D.D., has charge of All 
Hallows’ chapel, at Wyacote, Pa. 

The Rev. F. A. Juny has taken charge of St. 
Michael’s church, Savannah, Ga. 

The Rev. H. S. Lancaster will assume charge of St. 
Mark’s church, Pittsburgh, on Jan. 15th. Mr. Lan- 
caster comes from Berkeley, Va. 

The Rev. Henry B. Martin, M. D., has resigned the 
rectorship of St. James’ church, Hestonville, Phila- 
delphia. 

The Rev. H. B. Phelps,of Chesapeake City, Md., has 
accepted the call to the rectorship of the church of 
the Messiah, Central Islip, diocese of Long Island. 

The Rev. L. B. Richards has resigned the charge of 
Trinity church, Jacksonville, Ill., diocese of Spring- 
field, and has accepted the charge of St. George’s 
church, Belleville, in the same diocese. Address 
Belleville, Ill., after Jan. 3rd. 

‘The Rev. T. C. Tupper, D. D., has taken charge of 
the churches at Dublin, Cordele, Hawkinsville, and 
Tifton, Ga. 

The address of the Rev. Geo. Paull Torrence is now 
No. 522 So. Branson st., Marion, Ind. Please address 
accordingly. 

The Rev. William Thompson has resigned St. 
James’ church, Pittsburgh, to take effect on Jan. 15th, 
after arectorship of over 16 years. Mr. Thomson will 
spend the winter in Southern California, hoping in 
the milder climate to regain some measure of his for- 
mer strength and health. 

The Rev. Francis S. Williams has resigned the rec- 
torsbip of All Saints’ church, Pontiac, R. I., and ac- 
cepted that of Trinity church, Milford, Mass. 


To Correspondents 


PrRIsstT.--The rubric seems clear. The Decalogue 
may be omitted, provided it be said once on each Sun- 
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day. If there are two services, it is left to the priest 
to decide which shall omit the Decalogue. It may 
be omitted on all week days, whether they are holy 
days or not. 

Ordinations 


On Wednesday, Dee. 20th, in St. Andrew’s church, 
Wilmington, by the Bishop of Delaware, Mr. Charles 
B. Dubell to the diaconate. The candidate was pre- 
sented by the Rev. W. M. Groton, and the sermon 
preached by the Rev. T. B. Angell rector of St. An- 
drew’s. 


On Saturday, Dec. 28rd, in Trinity church, Cayton, 
Del., by Bishop Coleman, the Rev. Clarence Dexter 
Weeden tothe priesthood. The candidate was pre- 
sented by Archdeacon Hall, of Wilmington, and the 
sermon preached by the Archdeacon of Dover, the 
Rey. Geo. Bond. 


On the Feast of St. John the Evangelist, Dec. 27th, 
at St. Peter’s church, Morristown, N. J., the Rt. Rev, 
Ethelbert Talbot, D. D., Bishop of Central Pennsyl- 
vania, advanced to the priesthood the Rev. Walton 
Hall Doggett. The sermon was preached by the Bish- 
op. The Rev. Wm. M. Hughes, D.D., presented the 
candidate. Mr. Doggett will serve in the missionary 
jurisdiction of Laramie, having charge of Broken 
Bow, Neb. 3 

On St. Thomas’ Day, Dec. 21st, in St. Peter's church, 
Philadelphia, the Rev. Richard J. Morris was ad- 
vanced to the priesthood by the Rt. Rev. O. W. Whit- 
aker, D.D. The candidate was presented by the Rev. 
R. H. Nelson, rector of St. Peter’s, and the sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Dr. A. G. Mortimer, rector 
of St. Mark’s church, Philadelphia. Mr. Morris is 
curate at St. Peter’s. 

At the church of the Ascension, Pittsburgh, on the 
4th Sunday in Advent, Dec. 24th, the Rt Rev. Cort- 
landt Whitehead, S.T.D., advanced to the priest- 
hood the Rev. Laurance Foster Bower. The sermon 
was preached by the rector of the church, the Rev. R. 
W. Grange, D.D., who presented the candidate, and 
with the Rev. Mr. Warnock, united with the Bishop in 
the laying on of hands. 

Died 

UNSWORTH.—On Dec. 6, 1899, after a lingering ill- 
ness, Ellen M., wife of the Rev. Samuel Unsworth, 
rector of Trinity church, Reno, Nev., and daughter 
of the late John and Harriet Hoyt Cleaveland, of 
New York city. 

DusBOIs.—Entered into rest, on Sunday, Dec. 3st, 
1899, at the home of his parents, Bristow, Iowa, John 
Matthew Dubois, aged 38. ‘‘For me to live is Christ, 
and to die is gain.” 

GRAY —Entered into rest, on Jan. 1, 1900, Louise, 
daughter of the Rev. Edward P. and Anna L. Gray. 


RaAos.--At their home, on Monday morning, Dec. 
18, 1899, after a brief illness, Magdalena, wife of Adolf 
Raus, in her 51st year. And on Thursday morning, Jan. 
4, 1900, suddenly, of heart disease, Adolf Kraus, aged 
59 years. Funeral services were held at St. August- 
ine’s chapel, Trinity parish, New York, on St. Thom- 
as’ Day, and on the Feast of the Epiphany. 

Thus again re-united, grant unto them both, O Lord, 
Thine eternal rest! 

Root.—At St. Luke's Hospital, St. Paul, Minn., on 
Jan. 5, 1900, in his 52nd year, the Rev. Herbert Root, 
retired priest, of Valley City, N. Dak. 

«Grant him, O Lord, eternal rest, and light perpet- 
ual shine upon him.” 


Obituary 
“A TRUE MAN” 

These words were said over the casket of the late 
John P.C. Shaw who departed this life in Wickford, 
R I, Dee. 15, 1899. 

He was born in Wickford, Dec. 30th, 1850; the only 
son of Dr. William A. Shaw and Ann P. Case, and in 
the paternal line descended from Gov. William Bren- 
ton, Roger Williams, and Gov. Cranston. His educa- 


‘tion was‘at Cheshire Academy and Trinity College. 


After his graduation he was “head master’ at 
“DeVeaux”’ for six years. 

A beautiful tribute to his memory was the presence 
at his funeral of many friends from afar, who knew 
and loved him well.- Among these were five clergy- 
men, two of whom assisted in the burial service, and 
one of whom, the Rev. Dr. Fiske, was his colleague 
at “Trinity.” 

Mr. Shaw's fine, intellectual culture, and delicate, 
gentlemanly manner, made hima delightful acquisi- 
tion to the social circle. To his refinement and po- 
liteness was added a genuineness that betrayed more 
of heart than of mere good breeding and convention- 
ality, so that he was sought and cherished, not for the 
simple diversion:of the hour, but rather as an all-time 


friend, who could never be forgotten nor dropped. In é 


the sanctity of his home, his rare tenderness and af- 
fection werefelt as nowhere else in all the world—so 
sweet, so gentle, so invariable. He will be sadly 
missed by all who have had the privilege and happi- 
ness of any connection with him. But, thank God, he 
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has only ‘‘gone before,’’ and the tim? is coming when 
we shall see his face again, and together rejoice in a 
most blessed reunion in the land of everlasting light 
and love. F, B. G. 


Appeals 


THE DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCI- 
ETY, the Church Missions House, 281 Fourth ave. 
New York. Officers: RIGHT REV. THOMAS M. CLARK, 
D.D., president; RT. REV. WILLIAM CROSWELL DOANE, 
D.D., vice-president; REV. ARTHUR S. LuoyD, D.D., 
general secretary; REV. JOSHUA KIMBER, associate 
secretary; MR JOHN W. WOOD, cor -esponding secretary; 
REY. ROBERT B. KimByr, local secretary; MR. 
GEORGE C. THOMAS, treasurer; MR. E. WALTER 
ROBERTS, assistant treasurer. 

This society comprehends all persons who are mem- 
bers of this Church. It is the Church’s established 
agency for the conduct of general missionary work. 
At home this work is in seventeen missionary dis- 
tricts, in Puerto Rico, and in forty-three dioceses; 
and includes that among the negroes jn the South, 
and the Indians. Abroad, the work includes the mis- 
sions in Africa, China, and Japan; the support of the 
Church in Haiti; and of the presbyter named by the 
Presiding B shop to counsel and guide the workers 
in Mexico. The society also aids the work among 
the English-speaking people in Mexico, and trans- 
mits contributions designated for the other work in 
that country. 

The Society pays the salaries and traveling expen- 
ses of twenty-two missionary bishops, and the Bishop 
of Haiti; 1,630 other missionaries depend in whole or 
in part for their support upon the offerings of Church 
people, made throuzh this Society. There are many 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals at home and abroad 
which but for the support that comes through the 
Society, would of necessity be abandoned. c 

The amount required to meet all appropriations for 
this work to the end of the fiscal year, Sept. 1, 1900, 
is $630,000. For this sum the Board of Managers must 
depend upon the voluntary offerings of the members 
of the Church. . Additional workers, both men and 
women, are constantly needed to meet the increasing 
demands of the work (both at home and abroad). 

The Spirit of Missions is the official (monthly) 
magazine—81 a year. All information possible 
concerning the Society’s work will be furnished on 
application. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GHORGE C. 
THOMAS, treasurer. 

All other official communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Board of Managers, Church Missions 
House, 281 Fourth ave., New York. 

Legal title (for use in making wills): THE DOMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THB 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERIOA. 


THE missionary at Star Prairie, New Richmond, 
Downing, and Amary, in Wisconsin (diocese of Mil- 
waukee), is in great need of funds wherewith to pur- 
chase a rig (and cutter for winter use) for his many 
journeys over his wide field of work, covering the 
above points, and others soon to be added; each one 
from six to twelve miles apart. He needs one hundred 
dollars to do this. His entire stipend does not reach 
$500 a year, and there is no rectory. Hence he is un- 
able himself to make this outlay. 

The Bishop of Milwaukee very earnestly commends 
this appeal, and will receive contributions, or they 
‘may be sent direct tothe Rey. WM. A. HOWARD, JR., 
Star Prairie, Wis. 


Church and Parish 


WANTED.—Consecrated men and women for rescue 
work in the Church Army; training free. For further 
particulars, address MAJOR MARTHA H. WouURTS, 299 
George st., New Haven. Conn. 

WANTED.—An active Church member to sell the 
Christian Year Kalendar in every parish. Price 75cts. 
Liberal commission. Address the CHURCH KALENDAR 
COMPANY, 2 West 14th st., New York city. 

PEOPLES’ WAFERS, 25 cents per hundred; priests’ 
wafers, one cent each. The Sisters of All Saints, 801 
N. Eutaw street, Baltimore, Md., also invite orders 
for ecclesiastical embroidery. 

WANTED.—An organist aud choirmaster for vested 
choir of men and boys. Must be active and compe- 
tent. Address with testimonials and salary required, 
78 South Prospect st., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

A GURATE is desired for mission work in New York 
city; a young man just priested, of conservative 
views, preferred; $1,400 and room. Please address, 
with particulars and references, CYPRIAN, care W. H. 
H. Pinckney, 342 Sumner ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

WANTED.--A working housekeeper in a young 
ladies’ seminary; one thoroughly familiar with the 
supervision of servants, and competent and willing to 
discharge any duty of a subordinate should occasion 
arise. References required. Address J. B., care THE 
LIVING CHURCH. 
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Kalendar, January, 1900 


CIRCUMCISION, = White. 

6. THE EPIPHANY. White. 
. 1st Sunday after Epiphany. White. 
14. 2d Sunday after Epiphany. Green. 
21. 3d Sunday after Epiphany. Green. 
25. CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL. White. 
28. 4th Sunday after Epiphany. Green. 


The Star of Bethlehem 


BY BH. MURRAY 


“Oh, Morning Star! swing back, swing back! 
The planets all are sweeping 

in ordered circles, while around 
The subject moons are leaping.” 


“A Great Sun draweth me.” 


“Swing to thy station, Morning Star! 
Where is thy beauty, vanished? 

Hast thou for’fault or fading light, 
Been from our heaven banished?” 


“A Child’s face calleth me.”” 


“Back to thy circle, swiftly back! 
O shining Star of morning. 

Arcturus calls thee in the dark, 
Orion ere the dawning.”’ 


‘The Child’s eyes look on me,”’ 


- “Oh, Star! Oh, Star! Thy empty place 
Awaits thee in our heaven; 
Where is thy lamp, and where the rank 
To thee forever given?”’ 


“This placeis given me.” 


“Oh, wide and far through boundless space 
Thy fellow-stars are swinging; 
With thunderous harmonies for aye 
Our myriad spheres are ringing.”’ 
“This is enough for me.”’ 


“He who created thee for praise, 
OY glorious Star of Morning, 

Shall He not miss that jeweled light 
When His great day is dawning?” 


“My Maker smiles on me.” 
Frogmore, S.C. 
— ea 


ROM figures compiled by The Indepen- 

dent, it appears that there has been a 

net gain of about one per cent. in the 

membership of Christian bodies in 

the United States, during the past year. In 

some the gain has been more, in some, less. 

Our gain has been about 11,000 in a member- 

ship of over 700,000. The entire member- 

ship of the Christian bodies is about 28 mil- 

lions. Except in the Roman Catholic 

Church only adult members or communi- 

cants are counted. 

tal the children of Christian families, it will 

be seen that a very large majority of our 
population is Christian. 

—se = 
PEMARKING upon these statistics, The 
Timés- Herald, Chicago, says: 

With an army of nearly 28,000,000 American 
people actively affiliated with Churches, it can- 
not be said that the assaults of agnosticism upon 
the foundations of the Christian religion have 
seriously affected its power, nor have they 
weakened the allegiance of its communicants. 
The fact that there was a net increase of 4,581 
ministers is also proof that the attacks of infi- 
delity are not driving young men away from the 
choice of the ministry as a life vocation. 

ae ae 

HE following, says Catholic Champion, is 

from a Roman Catholic paper: 

‘Mr, Vilatte, otherwise ‘Mar-Timothecs,’ 
has left Rome, dissatisfied with his long visit, 
because the Holy Office of the Inquisition 
was unabie to recognize his Orders as valid 
or to recognize in him the proper penitential 
disposition for reception into the Church,” 


If we include in the to-° 


Pen.and-Ink-lings 
MULE on one side of a fence was 
discontented because he was not on 
the other side. He finally jumped 
over, when he was equally discon- 
tented because he was not back again. 
‘‘Which side of the fence do you want to be 
on?” asked a horse. ‘‘It does not matter,” 
replied the mule, ‘‘provided only I am on 

the other side.” 

HEODORE ROOSEVELT makes dis- 
criminating commentin Scribner's Maga- 
zime, to the effect that a republican form of 
government does not of necessity secure 
freedom for those living under it. He says: 
‘‘Hingland, in the present century, has shown 
how complete may be the freedom of the 
individual under a nominal monarchy; and 
the Dreyfus incident in France would be 
proof enough, were any needed, that despo- 
tism of a peculiarly revolting type may grow 
rankly, even in a republic, if there is not in 
its citizens a firm and lofty purpose to do 
justice to all men, and guard the rights of 

the weak as well as of the strong.” 


GOOD story is told of Oom Paul Kruger. 

In a question about the divison of some 
property, two brothers agreed that his judg- 
ment should be accepted. Kruger listened 
patiently to both, and then, turning to the 
elder, said: ‘‘I decide that you, being the 
senior, shall have the dividing of this prop- 
erty; but,” he added, with a twinkle in his 
eye,‘‘I also decide that your brother shall 
have his choice of the two portions!” 


E are inclined to think, says The Critic, 
that novels have a larger sale than any 
other class of literature. This is a great 
mistake. No novel ever written has reached 
the sale of ‘‘The Imitation of Christ,” or in 
later days, of Mr. Sheldon’s ‘‘In His Steps.” 
It is said that of Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons one 
hundred million copies have been sold; 
quite double that number have been circu- 
Jated in newspapers and other ways. A 
writer in the London Puritan says: “It may 
seem incredible, but I believe it is quite 
true, that the number of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
sermons sold since 1855, exceeds the number 
of Bibles circulated since the beginning of 
the century.” One English publishing firm 
sells twenty thousand copies of Mr. Spur- 
geon's books and sermons every week. Over 
half a million volumes of these have been 
sold in the United States. Fiction, after all, 
takes a less prominent place in the affections 
of the reading public than we have sup- 
posed. 


N association called The Women of Cal- 

vary, is about to establish in New York 
city a House of Calvary, for the purpose of 
ministering to persons suffering from can- 
cer. The members of this order are women 
of the world of any denomination, without 
special vows, and without separation from 
either the duties or the pleasures of society, 
who have it for their special mission to take 
into their homes indigent women who have 
been discharged as incurable from cancer 
hospitals. The tremendous increase in the 
numberof persons afflicted with this disease, 
emphasizes the work of this society. Ten 
years ago only one person in six hundred 
had cancer, and to-day it is one in three 
hundred. Houses of Calvary have been in 


existence in France since 1842, and hundreds 
of women are provided for in this beautiful 
Christian way. 


UTOBIOGRAPHY constitutes a large 
portion of the conversation of some peo- 
ple, says Mr. W. G. Jordan in his book, ‘‘The 
Kingship of Self-Control.” It is not really 
conversation— itisan uninterrupted mono- 
logue. These people study their individual 
lives with a microscope, and then they throw 
an enlarged view of their miseries on a 
screen, and lecture on them, as a stereopti- 
con man discourses on the microbes in a drop 
of water. They tell you that ‘‘they did not 
sleep a wink all night; they heard the clock 
strike every quarter of an hour.” Now there 
is no real cause for thus boasting of insom- 
nia. It requires no peculiar talent—even 
though it does come only to wide-awake 
people. 


N the cathedral of Lubeck, in Germany, : 
there is an old slab with the following in- 
scription: 


Thus speaketh Christ our Lord to us: 
Ye call me Master, and obey me not; 
Ye call me Light, and see me not; 

Ye call me Way, and walk me not; 
Ye call me Life, and desire me not; 
Ye call me Wise, and follow me not; 
Ye call me Fair, and love me not; 

Ye call me Rich, and ask me not; 

Ye call me Eternal, and seek me not; 
Ye call me Gracious, and trust me not; 
Ye call me Noble, and serve me not; 
Ye call me Mighty, and honor me not; 
Ye call me Just, and fear me not; 

If I condemn you, blame me not. 


aS x«~— 
Father Field’s West End 
Mission 
BY PAULINE CARRINGTON BOUVE 


F Boston one cannot say, ‘‘Westward the 

course of empire takes its way,” for a 
short walk from the handsome square that 
lies between the State House and Pember- 
ton Square, brings the pedestrian into that 
degenerated quarter of the city known as 
the West End. 

A half century ago this section was the 
abode of Boston’s most fashionable set. Old 
ladies who remember the stately dinners 
and fine balls that made Bowdoin Square 
and its vicinity famous tor its lavish hospi- 
tality, speak of this quarter as, the ‘‘Court 
End” sometimes, when in reminiscent mood, 
and the words seem a commentary on the 
mutability of fashion. Some of the old 
houses still stand, indeed, mute . protests 
against the fickleness of men’s minds, but 
the old life and character of the place is 
gone. Swarms of colored children play 
about the doorsteps, or throng the narrow, 
uneven pavements, fora portion of the West 
End belongs almost exclusively to the negro 
population of Boston. Notwithstanding the 
unattractive appearance of this region, 
there are some unique phases of life to be 
found here—phases of life that have no ex- 
act counterpart in any other American city, 
for here the Cowley Fathers of the mission ~ 
order of St. John the Evangelist have estab- - 
lished themselves. 

This order, which had its origin in England 
several decades ago, is Anglican in faith, — 
doctrine, and teaching, though the ‘‘Fath- 
ers”’are bound by the three vows of ‘‘chasti- - 
ty, poverty, and obedience.’’ The visitor 
who invades the precincts of the West End 
is almost sure to see one of these good men 
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in his long clerical gown, girt in by a cord 
about the waist, and wearing a peculiar- 
looking hat, abroad on some errand of chari- 
ty. Such a figure is medizval and pictur- 
esque to the casual observer, but to the 
“lame, the halt, and the blind,” the poor 
and lonely, and the suffering, he is the har- 
binger of bodily, as well as spiritual comfort, 
the friend, counselor, and, above all, the 
priest. It is the thin veil of mystery about 
these men who wear the visible sign of the 
Cross upon their bosoms and the no less 
visible sign of self-sacrificing love for man- 
kind in their faces, that invests them with a 
mighty authority in the minds of the igno- 
rant. In every city or community where 
there is such a class, the influence of the 
Fathers is immediately and distinctly felt, 
and this fact warrants their presence and 
their especial work among all denomina- 
tions of Christians who are trying to make 
men better. Even a brief glimpse of the 
Cowley Fathers inspires more than a passing 
interest in their work and their lives. Of 
the latter, as far as the daily round of that 
existence that does duty for home life is con- 
cerned, the outsider can see but little, for 
visitors rarely get farther than the general 
reception room, the bareness of which is in- 
deed eloquent of self-abnegation and asceti- 
cism, but one hears no details of the domes- 
tic life of these men. 

A five minutes’ walk from the State House 
Square will bring the wayfarer into Temple 
Street, and if he has the instinct of curiosi- 
ty, he will pause before a high, wooden gate- 
way that bears the legend, ‘‘Mission of St. 
John the Evangelist.” 

This gateway leads into a long, narrow 
brick-paved alley or court, since it is entire- 
ly enclosed, which extends to the end wall of 
the church of St. John the Evangelist. 
There is a passage-way between the mission 
house and the church, but visitors are re- 
quested to come by the way of Temple 
Street. 

The writer of this article, who has visited 
the mission priests at No. 44 Temple Street 
more than once, remembers the strange old- 
world impression of her first visit. As the 
gateway closed behind her there was a dis- 
tinct feeling of having, in some mysterious 
fashion, slipped back into the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century. The small panes of 
glass in the old-fashioned windows of the 
mission house seemed quite unlike all other 
small panes of glass. The little earthen pots 
of scarlet blooms that stood along the nar- 
row border of grass that lay like a green rib- 
bon against the gray wall of the church, 
seemed out of place; the vivid blossoms 
looked like exotics and not en rapport with 
the sober surroundings. Two or three steps 
led up to the door, and a pressure of the bell 
produced a clanging noise that disclaimed 
any connection with the modern alertness of 
electrical invention. After the jangling 
ceased, the visitor was ushered into a bare 
room, guiltless of carpet or rug, and fur- 
nished with a deal table and some plain, 
hard chairs. There were pictures on the 
walls, good pictures of churches and holy 
men, and there were books on the shelves 
along one wall; but of ornament or any at- 
tempt at comfort, theré*was none. And yet, 
in spite of the bareness, there was an atmos- 
phere of peace and of dignity about the 
room. 

Across the hall-way the visitor caught a 
glimpse of the refectory. Like the reception 
room, it was almost destitute of furniture, 
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but there was one thing in the room that 
was interesting because of its singularity: 
This was a table with a hollow square like 
that used by the Apostles of Jesus, about 
which the reverend Fathers partake of their 
simple fare. The table is so set that those 
at the board face the emblems of Christ's 
eternal love for man that grace the wall, 
and sitting thus, the priests eat in silence 
while he who is at the head, reads aloud 
from some holy book. The viands are of the 
simplest, say those who have had an oppor- 
tunity to judge, but as visitors rarely see the 
inner side of the mission house life, there is 
a paucity of detail that provokes a keener in- 
terest. About their lifeand themselves the 
Fathers do not talk much, but any questions 
concerning their work are most graciously 
answered. 

Although the entire community of the 
mission priests in Boston has had an especial 
care over the negro population of the West 
End, this branch of the work has been 
Father Field’s own mission for the last eight 
years, during which time a great deal has 
been accomplished toward securing better 
conditions of living among the colored peo- 
ple of that section. Better temporal condi- 
tions almost always,if not always, follow bet- 
ter spiritual conditions. Not only has the 
negro population of the West End improved 
under the ministrations of Father Field and 
the benefactions radiating from 44 Temple 
Street, but the entire tenement population 
of the locality has been elevated,if the elim- 
ination of evil be counted the first step 
toward the substitution of good. 

When Father Field first assumed the 
charge of the mission work among the ne- 
groes, there were certain quarters of the 
West End that bore an unsavory reputation 
among the police who, although suspicious, 
could not bring actual proof of crime. There 
was one house on what was called London 
Bridge—a tenement house in which forty 
families lived—about which so many outward 
incidents appeared to centre, that the people 
in the neighborhood began to have a fear of 
the very walls of the great shackly building, 
in which black and white, foreign and 
American tenants, lived in promiscuous filth 
and disorder. Scarcely a day passed that 
some man (and sometimes it was a woman) 
was not discovered lying in an unconscious 
or semi-conscious state in the vicinity of the 
house of ill-repute, who upon being brought 
to his senses, would declare that he had been 
robbed of purse and clothing, although he 
could give no very clear story as to how, 
when, or by whom. In many instances these 
unfortunates would turn out to be prosper- 
ous, respectable men who produced witness- 
es that could not be doubted. 

The police often made unexpected visits 
at the London Bridge Tenement, but dis- 
covered no clue. The men of the house al- 
ways told glib stories about ‘‘drunken beats” 
whom they had found on the sidewalk, and 
for whom they usually had a word of sym- 
pathy because of their evident condition of 
‘Shard luck.” Father Field who in his ca- 
pacity of mission priest, saw more, perhaps, 
than any other person, of the destitution and 
degradation of the people among whom he 
labored, became convinced that there was 
something sinister about this particular ten- 
ement, and he made vigorous appeals to the 
members of the Board of Health for better 
sanitary arrangements in this establish- 


ment, as he had become aware that there , 


were no bathrooms in this house that shel- 
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ters forty families! Afterzrepeated appeals, 
the ‘‘Board” took the matter in hand. An 
order was issued that certain improvements, 
considered necessaryjto health and decency, 
should be made in the tenement house on 
London Bridge, and workmen were sent to 
make the stipulated repairs and additions. 
A series of appalling revelations followed 
the rehabiliment of the rickety tenement— 
revelations that laid bare a system of crime 
and bloodshed as terrible as any ever ex- 
posed in the worst quarters of London or 
Paris. In taking down one of the inner 
walls, the space between the two partitions 
was discovered literally lined with empty 
purses. These were the mute yet eloquent 
witnesses of as many robberies, committed 
and concealed with equalingenuity. ‘‘There 
was a blind stairway,” concluded Father 
Field, who told me the strange story, ‘‘down 
which the victims who had been sand- 
bagged were made to slide, after having 
been despoiled of watches, purses, or 
clothing, the latter being exchanged for the 
most disreputable-looking garments,and this 
was the secret of the ‘House of Forty 
Thieves.’ 

‘‘What became of the thieves?” asked the 
visitor. 

“Oh, they took good care to get out of the 
way at the first hint of improving the build- 
ing,” he said, with a laugh. ‘'And there’s 
not much danger of their returning. Butit 
was a dreadful place. You may callit a reg- 
ular system of crime.”’ 

Upon inquiry, the inquisitive visitor 
learned that this den of iniquity had been 
torn down to make room for a more respect- 
able, if less:interesting, building. After 
Father Field had finished his story of the 
House of Forty Thieves there was a pause 
during which asudden conviction dawned 
upon the mind of the hearer. Here wasa man 
belonging to anorder thata great many peo- 
ple consider impractical, yet here was a prac- 
tical result of his work, which the so-called 
practical element of society had failed, not 
only in effecting, but had also failed to con- 
ceive a necessity for. 

Some further talk led to an interesting ac- 
count of the work done at St. Augustine’s, 
which is one of the strongest influences in 
the spiritual development of the West End 
negroes, The ritual of the Episcopal Church 
appeals strongly to the imaginative, sus- 
ceptible temperament of those of tropical 
race, and it is not strange that the colored 
children under Father Field’s training 
should readily imbibe the reverence for sa- 
cred things that is an essential part of the 
education given them. 

In the church which is theirs by right of 
especial foresight and design, as well as nat- 
ural predilection, there are large colored 
prints of sacred subjects in art, which tell 
the Scriptural stories clearly and distinctly 
to the childish minds which are peculiarly 
susceptible to the impressions received 
through form and color. 

Here during the different seasons of the 
Church year, the children hear the story of 
Christ’s life and death, and the great prints 
on the walls emphasize the words of the 
preacher. One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the training received by the chil- 
dren of St. Augustine’s, is the production of. 
what Father Field calls the ‘‘Mystery 
Plays.” These plays are given with the ob- 
ject, on the part of the rector, of making a 
more lasting and deeper impression on the 
minds of the children, of the solemnity and 
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beauty of the Easter and Christmas seasons, 
as well as fixing the different Bible stories, 
with their lessons, in their memory. 

These productions not only fix the seasons 
and their lessons in the children’s hearts and 
brains, but they inspire a sort of personal 
love for, and interest in, the characters that 
they portray, bringing them in closer touch 
With those personages of sacred histery 
whose lives embody certain examples and 
warnings to all generations. 

But not only are spiritual lessons taught 
to the colored boys and girls who attend St. 
Augustine’s services, and are “children of 
the Faith." Father Field has at different 
times established industrial schools for the 
boys, sewing guilds for the girls, and a news- 
paper for the older members of the congre- 
gation. The newspaper, which was published 
under the title of The Boston Refiector, had a 
twofold mission. It was devoted to the inter- 
ests of the colored people of the city, and was 
issued also as a means of raising money for 
the establishment of a public library in the 
West End. The boys who had learned print 
ing in the industrial school] helped to print 
the weekly issues of The Refecior, which was 
& potent influence in the colored community. 

Father Field had often noticed an old, 
disused church in the neighborhood, and 
the idea occurred to him that this building, 
With its weed-invaded plot of ground in 
front, might easily be converted into a pub- 
lic library, which would be s counteracting 
influence among the hosts of grog shops that 
infest the vicinity of Cambridge Street. He 
immediately turned his attention toward 
this effort, but there were many difficulties 
in the way. During this period he was seni, 
or went, t0 England, his native country, and 
while absent his plans were nearly frustrat- 
ed. He was cabled to come back and set 
mstiers straight, but there were duties on 
the other side to be done, and he was unable 
to return st once. A second cablegram, 
however, resulted in his hasty departure for 
America. He determined as soon as he ar 
rived to ¢o before the people, and mske an 
appeal for the library, and with this end in 
view, made several speeches in the City 
Hail. 

His intimate knowledge of the locality, its 
people, and its needs, gained a hearing, and 
the result of hisefforts was an appropriation 
of $100,000 for the purchase of the deserted 
church, and the establishment of a branch 
of the great Public Library im one of the 
“sham” districts of Boston. 

The fact thst sbout 400 volumes are taken 
oatof the West End library each day in the 
Year, is sufficient proof of the wisdem in 
placing it there. It has been an enormous 
factor in the uplifting of that section, -for 
quiet, wholesome recreation is in itself won- 
derfally healthy in its moral effect. Men 
who learn to care for books sradually be 
come indifferent to idle loafing and places of 
boisterous amesement. The schoolsdid great 
good while in operation, formany boys were 
fitted for trades who mizht otherwise have 
had no such! apprenticeship, and The Raie- 
ier's influence established social reforms that 

are still felt, but the West End Library is a 
permanent benefaction, the direct result of 
one earnest man’s ceaseles: efforts and 
prayers. 

There is & very general idea that the men 
and women who sepsrate themselves from 
their fellows by a distinctly different mode of 
life, fail to come safficiently im coniaci with 
the outside world to accomplish the amount 
of sood that it is their aim and purpose 
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do; yet when one realizes, as one does now 
and then in some moment of communion 
with God, that the power of concentrated 
thought is mysteriously mighty, and that as 
Mrs. Browning says: ‘Every wish with God 
is but a prayer,” it seems that these good 
men and womer who detach themselves from 
the tiesand bonds of the world, that they may 
be better able to give themselves, not only 
in spirit and in thought, but in unselfish ac- 
tion, to the suffering and the sinning, must 
form a tremendous spiritual and mental 
foree in the world. In the mad rush and 
whirl of our modern life, there is need of 
just this element, not as a picturesque bit of 
medizvalism, but as a spiritual force coun- 
teracting somewhat the trend toward mate- 
rialism. Whatever may be the individual 
opinion, a visit to the little mission house in 
Temple Street, and throughout the West 
End where their “deeds do follow them,” 
must arouse a feeling very nearly akin to 
reverence for these workers and their work. 

Father Field’s work among the colored 
people of the West End will yield an abun- 
dant harvest in the future, for much of his 
effort is for the children. 

Reeently the Fathers have revived anold 
English custom of marching through the 
streets, with the cross-bearer leading, and 
the surpliced choir and priests following, to 
the church, inviting the people in the 
streets to come to the services. Many join 
the musicsl procession, who would no doubt 
spend their Sunday afternoons in idling 
about the gardens, groves, and commons, if 
not influenced to spend a small fraction of 
the day in sa house of worship. The spec- 
tacle is a singular one, reminding the ob- 
server of quaint prints in old books that 
tell of long-gene customs and forgotten pag- 
eants. 

There is a diversity of opinion regarding 
these innovations of old fashions revived. 
Butafter all,the best things of earth are the 
old-fsshioned things—love and faith and un- 
selfish devotion; these are the old-fashioned 
factors that have wrought into vital exist- 
ence Father Field's mission in the West 
End. 
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Bishop John Selwyn. By F.D. How. New York: 

E. P. Datton & Co. Price, BD 

John Richardson Selwyn, son of Bishop 
George Augusius Selwyn, the great missionary 
bishop, was born in 144, in the northern partof 
New Zesland, the region of his fature apostolic 
labors ss Bishop of Melanesia. John Selwyn grew 
up smong the native Maoris. and im after years 
they with much pride claimed him asoneof them- 
selves. The direct infinence of his father, the 
great Bishop, was necessarily not very marked 
in his boyhood and youth, owing to the Bishop’s 
protracted missionary excursions and the lad's 
own absence from his parents” home when at 
school in England. Im maturer years, however, 
there came into John Selwyn’s life an intenseand 
enthusiastic admiration for his father's gifts and 
character and work, which profoundly infisenced 
his own character and ideals and efforts. Dur 
ing his early boyrood in New Zealand, the 
mother was the constant companion and guide 
of her son, and from this sprang 4 mutual deve- 
tion and sirong attachment that was never al- 
lowed to grow dim. Their letiers express this 
affectionate aitachment im a beautiful manner, 
and the mother was constantly turned to for 
advice, even when her son became a bishop. 
At the aze of tem the boy was taken by his 
parents to England, and left at Eton College. 
The contrasi between the primitive life amoug 
the native Maoris, aud the life and companion- 
ship of the soms of the aristocracy at Eton, must 


have been rather b2wildering to the little Ni 
Zealander, John Selwyn. From Eton he wi 
up to Cambridge, matriculating at Trinity Ce 
lege. His academic career was not a distil 


rowed in the University crew, and displayed. — 
among his fellow-students some of the charac- : 
teristics of the future leader and missionary 
chief. After taking his degree, Selwya returned 
to his home in New Zealand. His intention at 
this time was to take up the study of thelawand | 
fit himself for the legal profession, but after ac-_ 
compsanying his father on one of his apostolic — 
expeditions, which lasted six weeks, the current — 
of his thoughts and ideals began to change, and 
he finally determined to give his life to mis- 


his wife, and son in England. It was the year — 
of the first Lambeth Conference. Bishop — 
Selwyn was urged by the Queen to accept the ie 
vacant see of Lichfield, and with great reluc- — 
tance the work in New Zealand was relin- 
quished. 

For s time this changed the course of John 
Selwyn’s life, as far, at least, as related to his 
missionary aspirations. After ordination he ~ 
settled in an English curacy, and his father 
placed him afterwards in a divided and disor- 


ganized parish as curate-in-charge. Here he 
wrought wonders, and unified and pacified the 
parish. About this time he accompanied his — 
father to Baltimore. The great Bishop had 
been invited to attend the meetings of the Gen- 
eral Convention of 1871. It may be of interést — 

if we quote a few extracts from John Selwyn’s if 
diary, anent their visit to the United States. 

The train was full of bishops who speedily came 
erowding round to bid us welcome. The heartiness 
Was extreme, but there were sundry shocks to be un- 
dergone, even in the midst of the greatest cordiality. _ 
A bishop in a white coat and pot hat is startling to 
one’s English notions, but one learnt to forget . 
thst in one’s admiration of the man who had bearded 
Brigham Young in his very stronghold st Salt Lake 
City, and had Iaid the msterisl foundations of his — 
Chureh there so deep that the Saimts themselves — Le 
said, “These Gentiles mean to stop.” - 

Here is an account of their introduction to ‘i 
the Convention: e 

We stood on the dias, and then the president pro- 
ceeded to introduce us zeriaiim to the Convention, 2 
and what was worse, we had seriaiim to make 

speeches. I do not think we disgraced ourselves, bué R 
it was trying. After the ceremony was over, Up 
jumped 3 member, sad ssid: “Mr. President, I pro- 
pose that the Houre now take s recessof twenty min- 
utes for the purpose of shaking our distinguished — 4 
visitors by the hand.” “Seconded,” ah , 
and resolved sem. com. Thereupon we had to go 
Gown the centre aisle. shaking hands vigorously 8S 
we went. Special seats were then alee 
the synod went on. 

The sccount of a — 
Beecher is quite interesting, but we have not ’ 
space to quote further. 5 

Qn their return to England, the sitepeun ; 
learned of the tragic death of Bishop Patter- — 
son, of Melanesia, at the hands of the natives. 
This fact stirred up within John Selwyn hisold 
missionary sspirstions, and he resolved to go 
out to the Melanesian mission. He resigned his — 
Saree and with wife and a friend sailed for 


fold. ‘The Sonthern Cross,” the mission 2. 
made several voyages each year to the : 
islands, those who sailed in her being left for . 
longer or shorter periods st different places to — 

start, or encourage, schools, and to help such * 
native teachers as were working among their 
own people. Os ber retura journeys the ship 
brought as many boys as possible te be trained ~~ 
at St. Barnabas’ School. The other pakaeeiss | 
work of the mission was mainly with theschool. 
John Selwyn had no eet ee - 
Bishop Patterson in the Melanesian missig ie 
when he offered himself ss a missionary in J 
Zealand, but the eyes of all concerned fi 
ively turned to him who bore the charmed 
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the Church of New Z2aland. Permission for 
his consecration was given. Space forbids our 
following the young Bishop (he was only 33) in 
his missionary adventures. His life was full of 
labors, and also very full of perils and dangers 
by land and by water. He devoted himself 
without measure to the work of evangelization 
among the natives. Apostolic zeal and self- 
sacrifice, and an indomitable spirit, shine out 
with great lustre in the history of his mission- 
ary enterprises. But, alas, the Bishop’s health 
gave way, and he became to the end of his life a 
very great, but very patient, sufferer. Expo- 
sure, ague, and hardships induced maladies 
from which there was no relief. The sinews of 
one of his legs contracted several inches, and no 
medical skill could effect acure. In this sickly 
condition Bishop Selwyn was literally carried 
to England. There the best surgical and medi- 
eal skill could do nothing, save to pronounce 
the permanent impossibility of the return of the 
heroic Bishop to his own people. This was a 
severe blow, and it seemed as if nothing but 
comparative inactivity and years of suffering 
awaited him. At this time the mastership of 
Selwyn College, Cambridge, was vacant. Sel- 
wyn College stands to Cambridge as Keble does 
to Oxford; viz., a strictly Church of England 
college furnishing academic training at more 
moderate expenditure than other colleges in the 
University. The headship of this institution 
was offered to John Selwyn, and was finally ac- 
cepted. The new master was not after the or- 
der of the traditionary, stiff college head; in 
fact, he was rather unconventional, but while 
being on easy and familiar terms with the stu- 
dents, yet, as a leader of men, he knew how to 
administer discipline. His presence and exam- 
ple were a blessing, not only to his own college, 
but to the whole University. Here was a man 
who had sacrificed everything to become a mis- 
sionary ; at one time strong and athletic, now in 
pain and weakness; at one time an oar in the 
University crew, now a hopeless cripple on 
crutches; here was a living sermon on the text, 
“JT bear in my body the marks of the Lord 
Jesus.”? Such a presence among young and en- 
thusiastic men at a University, could not fail to 
tell for the service of God and men. He who 
had borne hardness as a good soldier of Jesus 
was soon called to his eternal reward, and the 
Churches of England and New Zealand mourned 
for that noble-hearted servant of God, John 
Selwyn. 

Mr. How in this memoir does not profess to 
give the history of the Melanesian mission. 
His aim is to sketch in broad outline the life 
and character of Bishop Selwyn, and he has cer- 
tainly given us a charming account of that life, 
so manly, so noble and heroic, so full of apos- 
tolic zeal and self-sacrifice, and we cannot re- 
frain from expressing our wish that all our 
readers might have the pleasure and edification 
_of its perusal. It isa model memoir, and we 
put down the book with genuine regret that 
Mr. How has not given us more. 


Reminiscences—1819-1899. By Julia Ward 
Howe. With portraits and other illustrations. 
New York: Houghton, Miffiin & Co. Price, 22.50. 
The life-time memories of such a woman as 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, extending over such a 

lengthened period of this great nineteenth cen- 

tury, possess more than an ordinary interest. 

They show us early New York,where the child- 

life of this gifted woman was spent, when the 

Battery, near which place she was born, was 

the centre of fashionable life. They bring us 

face to face with the most prominent names in 

American history; and by the remembrance of 

conversations with those who were old when 

Mrs. Howe was young, we come in touch with 

_ Washington himself-and the great spirits of 

*the romantic age of our great Republic. One 

finds in this volume, also, a record of the great 

‘anti-slavery movement, and accompanying men- 

tion of the interesting men and women who 

took part therein, all of them unconscious fac- 
tors in the zreat events which led on to tle 

War of the Rebellion, and the consequent fact 

of Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation. All 

this is told with modesty and a freedom from 
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any affectation whatever. If Mrs. Howe did 
nothing else but write the ‘Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,’ she would have made herself immor- 
tal The incident of its production is pleasant- 
ly told, and the trifling circumstances which 
led up to the momentous fact of writing a song 
for a nation. The work gives us pleasant read- 
ing, broidered over with fancies by the way. It 
is interesting, for instance, when in the account 
of the consecration of Leo XIII1., she innocently 
mentions that her chief pleasure on that oc- 
casion was that she found herself able to follow 
the Greek of the Gospel, as Leo XIII. read the 
same. Here is another good bit about a break- 
fast with Gladstone, where she held her own 
against the great man, even on his own chosen 
classic ground. ‘The talk ran a good deal upon 
Hellenics, and I spoke of the influence of the 
Greek in the formation of the Italian language, to 
which Mr. Gladstone did not agree. I ventured 
a timid remark regarding the great number of 
Greek derivatives used in our common English 
speech. Mr. Gladstone said very abruptly: 
‘How? What? English words derived from the 
Greek!’ and almost 
‘Frightened Miss Muffet away.’ ”’ 

One can fancy Gladstone’s Jovian rage on 
the occasion, but it did not silence Mrs. Howe 
who calmly records her verdict of the great 
man thus: ‘He was said to indulge habitually 
in disputations, and I thought that this must 
certainly be the case, for he surely knew bet- 
ter than most people how largely and famil- 
iarly we incorporate the words of Plato, Aris- 
totle, and Xenophon in our every-day talk.” 
This is delicious. These are but random peb- 
bles picked up on the beach, and there are many 
such in this book of readable reminiscences of 
eighty years in our eventful century. Thereis 
a special value in the experience of this liter- 
ary woman regarding the value of good house- 
keeping, which she thus records after a full 
coufession of her trials and tribulation in heuse- 
wifery: 

As I now regard these matters, I would say to every 
young girl, rich or poor, gifted or dull: ‘Learn to 
make a home, and learn this in the days when learn- 
ing is easy. Cultivate a habit of vigilance and fore- 
thought. With a reasorable amount of intelligence, 
@ woman should be able to carry on the management 
of a household, and should yet have time for art and 
literature in some sort.” 


The Epistle of St. Paul the Apostle to the 
Galatians. Explained by A. W. Robinson, B. D. 
London: Methuen & Co. 

This is one of a series of expositions which, un- 
der the title of ‘‘The Churchman’s Bible,’’ is 
‘intended to be of service to the general reader 
in the practical and devotional study of the 
Holy Scripture.” It is intended, while not neg- 
lecting the results of recent scholarship, to 
emphasize the permanent truths and principles 
underlying the text, and to give them practical 
application to the life of the present day. In 
the introduction an attempt is made to set the 
situation before us. It appears to us that the 
picture is altogether too vague to convey a 
correct impression or to attract the general 
reader. The position of St. Paul on the one 
hand, and of his antagonists on the other, is not 
made clear. We observe that Mr. Robinson 
dismisses the idea that “Galatia” signifies the 
Churches of the first missionary journey, as 
unworthy of consideration, which seems to us 
unfortunate. Nor do we think that in the gen- 
eral treatment of the Epistle itself, the author 
makes the best use of his opportunity. It may 
be true that people think they do not like any- 
thing “dogmatic,” but, in fact, clear and defi- 
nite statements do attract readers more than 
mere pietism. The Epistle to the Galatians can- 
not be made interesting or intelligible in any 
other way so well as by putting it in its place 
as a part of the great battle of dispensations 
in which St. Paul was forced toengage. Was 
salvation to be through the Old Dispensation or 
through the New? Through Judaism or 
Christianity? And if through Christianity,was 
it a Christianity which was to supersede Ju- 
daism while taking up into itself all that was 
of permanent value in it; pr a Christianity 
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which was to take shape simply as a new and 
advanced Jewish sect? This last is the ques- 
tion chiefly dealt with in this Kpistle. But 
our author seems to rest in the idea that the 
question is one about the relative merits of sub- 
jective “faith”? and ‘*works,’’? ceremonies, and 
spirituality, according to the Lutheran tradi- 
tion. The volume is neatly gotten up, and of 4 
handy size. 4 


. 


Judea From Cyrus to Titus, 537 B. C.--70 A. D’ 
By Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 1899. Illustrated. Price, $2.50. 

We may say that this is rather an unexpected 
contribution from the facile pen of this favorite 
author, and as delightful as it is unexpected. 
She herself explains in the preface how she was 
led to write the book, having become interested 
in this period of Jewish history when she trans- 
lated Renan’s ‘‘Historie du Peuple d’Israel’? 
several years ago. The fact that she has made 
considerable use of her translation of that work 
in this volume does not detract from its merits. 
The book is her own throughout, 1n spite of quo- 
tations, and written in the lively and interest- 
ing style which has made her various books on 
other nations so popular. Mrs. Latimer’s ac- 
count of the period of Jewish history from the 
Return after the Exile till the Destruction 
of Jerusalem, is very clear and complete. 
While the subject has hitherto been more sel- 
dom treated than any other period of Jew- 
ish history, it is now of such prime importance 
in order to a correct understanding of many 
of the results of arcbzxology and of Biblical 
criticism, that a book of this character was 
really needed by the reading public. It is 
not a volume for scholars, but for the people, 
apd we are glad to commend it to that large 
class of readers who take an interest in histori- 
cal studies. We may add that Mrs. Latimer has 
shown rare tact in not endeavoring to insert a 
life of our Lord into her narrative, confining 
herself strictly to the history of the Jews; and 
in not treating unsettled critical problems 
as if they were settled according to the theories 
of certain advanced scholars. She is not un- 
mindful of the existence of these problems, sey- 
eral of which are grave enough, and she is well 
informed in regard to the latest evidence obtain- 
able. For instance, on pp. 240-1 she has a note 
on the recently published arguments of Prof. W. 
M. Ramsay in support of St. Luke’s statement 
about the “taxing’’ or enrollment under ‘“‘Cy- 
renius’”’ (Quirenius), and on the evidence of the 
Egyptian papyri discovered and deciphered 
lately, that such an enrollment took place in 
Judea between B. C. 10 and 7 or 6. 


Fairy Tales from FarJapan. Translated from the 
Japanese by Susan Ballard. With a Prefatory Note 
by Mrs. Isabella L. Bishop, F. R.G.S. Llustrated 
by Forty-seven Engravings from Japanese Origi- 
pals. New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. Price, 75 cts. 

The tales are very interesting, and sometimes 
amusing. The introduction gives an excellent 
insight into Japanese common life. The printer, 
engraver, and binder haye combined to send 
forth the author’s work in a most attractive 
form. Every one interested in Japan, its people, 
and history will find these fairy tales well worth 
perusal. 


Differences. By Henry White. Boston: Small, 

Maynard & Co. 

This is a well written story, far above the av- 
erage, and yet you lay it down with a sense of 
annoyance and discomfort. It is not because 
the scene is laid in those grimy and depressing 
regions about Hull House in Chicago, but be- 
cause the leading idea-of the book is an unpleas- 
ant and unnatural one. A young lady, well 
born, well bred, a volunteer in Settlement 
work, becomes interested in the children of 
a young working man, a widower who seems 
to us to be somewhat of a cad. His good 
looks gradually impress themselves on the 
girl who at last fairly throws herself at 
his head. He wakes up, offers himself to 
her, and they are married. We predict vhat the 
marriage will not be happy. A man can marry 
a woman beneath him with some chance of hap- 
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piness, for if the woman be clever, she will soon 
raise herself to his level. A woman, on the con- 
trary, cannot marry a man beneath her with 
any surety of permanent happiness. There 
will always be a rift in the lute which will 
grow wider as his physical attractions wane. 
The scenes at the Settlement House and the 
ride of the tramps in the box car are well done, 
and the book is worth reading. 


The Wild Ruthvens. A Home Story. By Curtis 
Yorke. Illustrated by E. F. Manning. Boston: L. 
C. Page & Co. Price, $1. 


The title admirably describes the principal 
characters of the book. They area family of 
boys and girls whose father and mother died 
while they were yet children. Ruthven Court 
isan English country home. The Ruthven boys 
are as full of mischief as it is possible for boys 
te be, and the Ruthven girls are constant sub- 
jects of the pranks and teasing schemes of their 
brothers. In invention of mischief, all sound, 
healthy boys excel, but these boys added to this 
askillin carrying out their plans that places 
them in the front rank. Some of the schemes 
partook of the nature of want of consideration 
for others, but none of them arose from vicious 
intentions. The reader will love the boys, 
though deploring the results of some of their 
tricks. The book has a healthy tone that makes 
it suitable as a gift book for boys and girls, for 
it deals with real characters who with all their 
mischief have the marks of gentlemen in their 
make-up. 


Betty Leicester’s Christmas. By Sarah Orne 
Jewett. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
&Co. Price, $1. 

A lovely story of a Christmas spent in a great 
house in England by two American girls. It is 
made the vehicle of much useful counsel as to 
good manners and proper behavior, all most val- 
uable, and told in such a way as to attract. Good 
advice and wise directions, if given in a hard, 
dry way, is often repellant and defeats its own 
purpose; but here all is so gently administered 
asto win its way into the heart and affections of 
the little readers for whom it is intended, and 
old folks too can be benefited by its teaching. 


Three Times Three. A Story for Young People. By 
Mrs. G. R. Alden (Pansy), Faye Huntington, and 
others. New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Re- 
vell Company. Price, 50 cts. . 

A collaboration of nine celebrated writers for 
children is sufficient guarantee for this charm- 
ing story in nine chapters, each one by one of 
the nine, yet all possessing a harmony and unity 
that is interesting and helpful. The book is a 
capital one to put into the hands of boys and 
girls old enough to understand the temptations 
that arise in their school life. It is attractive in 
appearance, and beautifully illustrated. 


Hits and Misses. By Charles Frederic Goss. New 
York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
Price, $1. 

This is a book of nine sermons dedicated to 
the congregation to which the author preached 
them. There are some good and useful thoughts 
brought out. But for Churchmen, there are so 
many more excellent books of sermons published, 
that we fail to find much in this work that 
would make it valuable. No doubt the delivery 
of the sermons found fruitful soil, but printed 
sermons, as a rule, lack that which is essential 
to conviction—personality. 


The Queen’s Twin, and Other Stories. By Sarah 

Orne Jewett. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
, Mifflin & Co.) 1899. Price, $1.25. 

Eight well-told short stories,in which simple ma- 
terial and everyday incident are glorified by the 
truthful light in which they are seen. There is 
a rare humor and much pathos in ‘‘The Queen’s 
Twin,” and ‘'The Night Before Thanksgiving” 
will surely draw forth a tender and sympathetic 
tear, as one reads of the poor and independent 
old soul, rescued from the impending doom of 
the poorhouse! Such stories help us to see the 
beauty of common things, and enlarge our 
pleasures and our sympathies, much as a knowl- 
edge of nature does in the relation of physical 
things. 
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Tue handsomest and handiest little Prayer 
Book and Hymnal we have seen is the New Ox- 
ford Elongated Red Rubric edition, just pub- 
lished. It is printed on the famous fine India 
paper, or on finest white paper, and can be fur- 
nished in sets or in separate volumes. Every 
part of the work has the finish of a jewel. [Ox- 
ford University Press, American Branch, 91 
Fifth avenue, New York. | 


TuouasH late in making its appearance in this 
part of the field, the ‘‘United Offering Calendar”’ 
deserves the favorable attention of Church peo- 
ple as a missionary work of interest and promise. 
Such a reminder on the wall of every Church- 
woman’s home would help to fill the missionary 
box. The ‘United Offering Calendar” for 1900 is 
published by the Woman’s oAuxiliary of All 
Saints’ church, Syracuse, N. Y., and contains 
twelve pages. On each page, above the calen- 
dar for the month, is the picture of one of our 
missionary bishops, with an appropriate mission- 
ary Scripture text.Below are the Church days 
and colors. On the reverse side of each page is 
given information regarding the United Offer- 
ing, its history, and other items of missionary 
interest. The calendar is printed on good bris- 
tol board, size 9 by 1linches. Retail price, 25 
cents each. In quantities of 25 or more, 20 
cents, postpaid to any address on receipt of 
price. Orders should be sent as early as possi- 
ble to Miss E. A. Coon, Sec’y, 1524 S. State St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Books Received 


Under this head will be announced all books received 
up to the weck of publication. Further notice will be 
made of such books as the editor may select to review. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 
Priest-Craft, Roman and Other. By H. Martyn Hart, 
D.D., Dean of St. John’s Cathedral, Denver. 25c. 


The Temple of Pleasure, or Seeing Life. By the Rev. 
J. W. Bonham. Second edition, enlarged. 50c. 


Biblical Introduction. Old Testament. By W. H. Ben- 
nett, M. A., Professor of Old Testament Exegesis, 
Hackney and New Colleges, London. §2. 


An Apostle of the Western Church: Memoir of the 
Rt. Rev: Jackson Kemper, D. D.. First Missionary 
Bishop of the American Church. By the Rev. 
Greenough White, A. M.. B. D., Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History in the University of the South. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Prayer Book and Hymnal. 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
ane teineshty of Self-Control. By William G. Jordan. 
IC. 


SAMPSON, LOw, MARSTON & Co., London; THE 
YOUNG CHURCHMAN COMPANY, Milwaukee 


The Hungarian Exiles. By Benjamin Cowell. ~ ° 
D. APPLETON & Co. 


The White Terror. By Felix Gras. $1.50. 


The History of American Privateers, By Edgar Stan- 
ton Maclay, A. M. 


Periodicals 


The Nineteenth Century for December is also de- 
voted to South African problems and lessons. 
‘tA Negro on the Position of the Negro in Amer- 
ica,’ is a good article by D. E. Tobias. Francis 
Count Lutzow writes on ‘‘Austria at the End of 
the Century,’ and Austria is another political 
problem difficult to solve. ‘‘Recent Science— 
Meteorites and Comets,’’.by Prince Krapotkin, 
is interesting. 


The Fortnightly Review for December contains 
no less than four papers on South African af- 
fairs, all worthy of careful attention. Prof. F’. 
W. Maitland subjects Canon MacColl’s recent 
article on the affairs of the Church in the first 
year of Queen Elizabeth to some very severe 
criticism. The able series of papers on ‘‘F'rance 
Since 1814,” by Baron Pierre de Coubertin, is 
concluded with this number. The final install- 
ment of The Fortnightly for 1899 is one of the best 
of the year. 

The advent of a new magazine with the im- 
print of The Macmillan Company, is sure to 
awaken interest. The International Monthly, ‘ta 
Magazine of Contemporary Thought,” is the new 
claimant for the favor of scholarly readers, and 
gives promise of substantial gain to the world 
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of letters, science, and art. The departments, 
as announced in the prospectus, cover wide 
fields of research, and include many phases 
of modern scholarship. Articles on topics 
of the day, on music, and the drama, are also 
promised. The engaged contributors are among 


the most eminent writers and authorities in. 


their respective departments. There are five 
essays in the first issue: ‘'Later Evolution,” 
by Edouard Rod, Paris; ‘Influence of the Sun 
upon the Formation of the Earth’s Surface,” by 
N. S. Shaler, Harvard; ‘Organization among 
American Artists,’ by Charles DeKay, New 
York; ‘‘Recent Advance in Physical Science,”’ 
by John Trowbridge, Harvard; “The Theatrical 
Syndicate,” by Norman Hapgood, New York. 
{Subscription price, $3 a year. | 


Opinions of the Press 


The Congregationalist 


THE ‘‘WomMAN’s PaGs.’’—If any one imagines 
that in the progress of the world the difference 
between men and women in mental attitude and 
interests is in a fair way to be wiped out, a 
glance at the so-called ‘‘woman’s page’’ of one 
of our great metropolitan newspapers will show 
him that there is no present danger. The most 
convinced womaa-hater need look no further for 
evidence that the editors of these journals, at 
least, who pride themselves above all things on 
knowing what people want, believe that what 
the women of America want is a sugared mix- 
ture of gossip, sentiment, and primer-book in- 
formation, and that they may be trusted to 
swallow ten thousand words a day of it and ask 
for more. Nor is the frequent twaddle of the 
‘“Jadies’”? magazines much better. 
written by men,butit is not manly. More of it is 
written by women, but it is not on the highest 
plane of womanhood. The first emancipation 
which women need is emancipation from senti- 
mentality. The first teaching they need is that 
they must learn to look facts fairly in the face 
if they are to take their place in the busy world 
on equal terms with men. 


The Church Times 
Lorp PENZANCE.—The Daily News, in its Tues- 


day’s issue, aptly cited the following lines which _ 


were written on the subject of the late Lord 
Penzance’s appointment as judge in the court 
commonly named after him: 

“Penzance, by Thomson named and Tait, 

To bind together Church and State 

By Worship Regulation; 
Accustomed only to Divorce, 
He’ll bring about in speedy course 
Judicial separation.’’ 

Happily the prediction was falsified, as the 
event has shown, but it is worth while to note 
the reason. It is that the men of the seventies 
or early eighties made a stand against the intru- 
sion of the State into the strictly ecclesiastical 
sphere. They turned a deaf ear to the injunc- 
tions, the entreaties, the menaces of bishops who 
made themselves the mere agents of Lord Pen- 
zance’s behests. They faced the obloquy of the 
press, the violence of the mob, the contemptuous 
neglect or the cool betrayal of their bishops, 
the miseries of the felon’s cell—and with what 
result? Not the ‘judicial separation” of Church 
and State, but the absolute consignment of Lord 
Penzance, his court, and the Act which created 
it, to the limbo of forgotten shameful things. 
All which is an allegory, and profitable for the 
present time. For thereare signs abroad of a 
probable recrudescence of the mania of a 
quarter of a century ago for ecclesiastical litiga- 
tion. What happened then will, it is quite like- 
ly, be repeated all over again. The adoption of 
the same defensive tactics will, we may be 
quite sure, result in a like success. The bish- 
ops would do wisely if they were to refresh 
their memories with the record of events fol- 
lowing the passing of the P. W. R. Bill. If they 
are thinking of withdrawing their protection 
from priests threatened by “the aggrieved pa- 
rishioner,”’ let them quietly consider what came 
of such conduct in the past. 


Much of it is ~ 
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The household 


Until Seventy Times 
BY EMILY S. WINDSOR 


(«7M HERE, can you not almost catch an 

odor from those violets?” Elizabeth 
Channing held up the square of exquisitely 
embroidered silk for her husband’s inspec- 
tion. 

His gaze did not linger upon it; instead it 
wandered to Elizabeth’s face and rested 
there sadly. It was pale, with worn lines 
around the mouth and dark eyes. 

‘Your poor, tired eyes!’’ he said. Then 
with a burst of impatience, added: ‘‘How 
much longer must this go on? You are kill- 
ing yourself, Elizabeth.” 

‘Killing myself, indeed! Nonsense. Iam 
not so fragile, my dear boy. Now, I think 
this table-cover beautiful. I hope that Mrs. 
Brown will also.” 

She was carefully folding the dainty thing 
in white tissue paper as she spoke. Robert 
Channing sighed, and moved his head wear- 
ily. 

His wife went on lightly: ‘Unfortunately, 
Mrs. Brown is an uncertain quantity. She 
may be very pleased with this, and want to 
pay me more than-the ten dollars that I am 
charging her. Or she may declare that it is 
‘horrid,’ and decline to take it. It all de- 
pends upon the state of her poodle’s health. 
lf he happens to have one of his frequent 
spells of indigestion, she will be in a panic, 
The horrid little beast!” 

The thought of Mrs. Brown’s absurd state 
of excitement over any ailment of her cher- 
ished poodle, as often graphically described 
by Elizabeth, provoked a smile from Robert 
in spite of himself. ‘‘I thought that you liked 
dogs yourself,” he said. 

‘Every thing in reason,” bending over him 
and giving a few deft touches to his pillows. 
‘Even you,” she added. ‘You must not 
worry about me. Now I will wheel your chair 
to your window. There, now, you can watch 
me out of sight.” : 

‘“‘Blizabeth, you are not going out in this 
weather!” 

She bent over him and brushed his fore- 
head lightly with her lips. ‘‘I must, dear. 
It is not raining so heavily now. Besides, I 
told Mrs. Brown that I would take this to 
her to-day.” Then, meeting his anxious 
eyes, ‘Jt is no hardship to me to go out in 
the rain. I think that I rather enjoy it. I 
shall not be long.”’ 

He watched her as she put on her hat and 
coat. Both were of the style of two years 
previous—a small consideration to Elizabeth 
now. Once it would have been a very sharp 
thorn in her rose. The last button of her 
glove fastened, she took up her parcel, and 
turned to leave the room. ‘Hasta la vista,” 
she said lightly, but immediately regretted 
the words, for her husband’s brow contracted 
in pain. How far off were those sunny days 
in Mexico! 

The rain, which had been falling since 
daybreak in veritable torrents, had now al- 
most ceased. Elizabeth walked briskly along 
to the corner, then turned and waved her 
hand gaily to the invalid at the window. 
But the corner turned, her steps lost their 
buoyancy, for in spite of the brightness 

which she had maintained in her husband’s 
presence, she felt an unusual depression of 
spirits this morning. She was mentally echo- 
ing Robert’s question: ‘‘How long is this 
» thing to go on?” 


A swiftly passing carriage caused her to 
pause as she was about to cross the street. 
She had a fleeting view of its costly appoint- 
ments, and of the face of its occupant. It 
added to the tide of bitterness welling up 
within her. 

Ruth Marston! How unequal a game life 
was! But five years before, they had been 
brides, with life rose-colored in its vista. 
Why was it that a lucky investment should 
have made Arthur Marston a rich man, 
while misfortune after misfortune had fol- 
lowed in Robert Channing’s path? ‘He is 
so good, he has not deserved it,” thought 
Elizabeth, rebelliously. She had cheerfully 
borne loss of money and privations, with 
hard work, to which she had never been 
used, but to see Robert growing weaker dur- 
ing those long weeks of rheumatic fever, was 
the crowning trial of all. To know that the 
change of climate which would restore him 
was an impossibility, seemed more than she 
could bear. And even if she could have 
humbled her proud, spirit to ask for help, 
there was now no one to whom she could ap- 
ply. During those three years spent in Mex- 
ico, so many changes had taken place in 
their old home, that on their return no 
friends seemed to remain. 


The rain beginning again to come down 
heavily somewhat diverted Elizabeth’s mind 
from its gloomy train of thought. She opened 
her umbrella and quickened her steps. Mrs. 
Brown’s house was in one of the aristocratic 
parts of the city. The distance was long, but 
she could not afford to ride. There was a 
shorter cut leading through the mill yards, 
which she decided totake. As she passed a 
gate-way leading into one of the yards, a 
man came out from it—an unkempt and 
ragged figure. Elizabeth did not observe 
him, but his glance fell upon her face. He 
stopped short with a surprised air, looked 
after her a moment, then called her name. 
The hoarse tones of his voice falling upon 
Elizabeth’s ear made her turn with horror 
in her eyes. 

‘*Vou!” she exclaimed. ‘‘You!” 

The miserable figure shuffled up to her. 
‘tYes,” he said, with a furtive glance at her 
face. ‘‘I didn’t know that you were here, 
Elizabeth. I thought that you were in Mex- 
ico.” 

‘‘And I,” said Mrs. Channing, ‘‘thought 
that you were—well, where you ought to be.’ 

‘‘They shortened my time for good con- 
duct.” 

‘‘T am sorry,” she said drily. 

“Oh, come now, Elizabeth,” he whined, 
“T am really trying to do differently. I 
want to get work. I bave been trying at all 
the mills this morning, but I am such a 
wretched-looking object in these rags that 
no one wants me. If I could—” 

Elizabeth interrupted him coldly. ‘Did 
you come out of the—did they send you out 
like that?” 

A dull red mounted his haggard face, and 
he shifted his feet uneasily. ‘‘Well,” he 
said, without looking at her, ‘‘I fell in with 
some fellows, and—” 

‘‘Hixactly—the old story.” She turned to 
walk on, but he put his hand on her arm. 

“Listen to me, Elizabeth!” 

She shook him off impatiently. ‘‘What 
can you have to say to me that you have not 
said hundreds of times before? Promises 
made, and always broken.” 

‘‘But if I tell you that I am really going 
to reform this time? I’ve not touched a 
drop of liquor for three weeks. I could 
have done so, too, for I have been earning 


enough by odd jobs to buy food with. If 
you will help me to get some decent clothes, 
so that I can look respectable, I think that 
I could get into one of the offices here. You 
know that I am a good accountant. I do 
want to lead a different life. I am tired of 
the dog’s existence I have— After all, 
you know that I am your only living rela- 
tion, and you—” 

Elizabeth interrupted him passionately. 
‘Yes, you spent my mother’s money, and 
made her last days miserable. Her death 
is on your head.” 

He put up his hand as though to ward off 
ablow. ‘‘Don’t,” he said hoarsely, ‘I know 
that I treated her shamefully, the best sis- 
ter—” 

His voice broke. Elizabeth looked at him 
in surprise. Was he in earnest this time? 
But she remembered that he was full of 
wiles, and turned away. 

‘‘T have no money to give you if I wished 
to do so. You know better than I where 
the money that my father left us has gone,” 

He made an eager motion towards her. 
“T don’t want money,” he said. “I want you 
only to go security that the clothes will be 
paid for, You know some of the merchants 
well. If you will do that, they will let me 
have the clothes.” 

‘How often have you made similar prom- 
ises?” 

“T am in earnest this time. I shall find 
work and pay for them. For God’s sake, 
Elizabeth!” His bleared eyes rested on her 
face appealingly. 

“T can’t. 
she said. 


I must go on. Let me pass,” 


He stepped aside with a muttered impre- 
cation. 


A short walk now brought Elizabeth to 
Mrs. Brown’s door. A servant informed 
her that that lady was absent from the city 
and would not be at home until the follow- 
ing week. Elizabeth turned away, sick at 
heart. She had spent so many weary hours 
on that piece of embroidery in the effort to 
finish it at the time that she had promised, 
She was in such dire need of the money. How 
could she now procure Robert’s medicine? 
And he must have it. What could she do? 

She walked along almost blindly in the 
driving rain, a feeling of hopeless misery in 
her heart. A cutting east wind had risen. 
She was chilled through. She longed to be 
at home with Robert, but how could she face 
him while in such a wild tumult of feeling? 
He must not know how utterly discouraged 
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she was, or that their affairs were at such a 
low ebb. 

She was passing St. John’s church. Her 
glance fell upon the notice near one of the 
doors: ‘‘The Church Open. Come in. Rest 
and Pray.” 

She had an unspeakable longing for com- 
fort. Would she get it there? Surely God 
had forgotten her, she thought bitterly. 
She was so tired. She would go in and 
rest. Perhaps the quiet would help her, 

She entered the church and sat down. 
There were other persons there, but no one 
seemed to notice her. Quite near her wasa 
beautiful stained glass window—the Good 
Shepherd. She looked at it mechanically 
at first, but insensibly the beauty and peace 
of the Christ’s face drew all her thoughts to 
itself, and she found herself repeating: 
“Come unto Me all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden,” and soon she was on her 
knees. 

Elizabeth came out of the church calm, 
and with but one thought in her mind—to 
show a bright face to Robert. 


She went along briskly. As she again 
passed the mill yards she involuntarily 
looked around for her uncle. He remained 
where she had left him, crouched up be- 
hind the angle of a wall. It was but poor 
protection from the beating rain. There 
was something in the abject lines of his 
figure which, in Elizabeth’s softened mood, 
stirred a vague feeling of pity in her heart. 
It was a new sensation for her to experience 
inregard to him. She recalled the expres- 
sion of his eyes as he had begged for help 
—it was a strange one. There had been an 
unusual tone in his voice, too. ‘‘He has de- 
ceived me so often,” she thought. ‘‘Thereis 
no good inhim. ‘‘But some feeling that she 
could not resist made her turn back and 
cross over to him. He looked up with a 
start asshespoke tohim. He was drenched 
with rain, shivering, and wretched. 

“T could not go security for you,” she 
said, ‘‘but I shall do what I can. We have 
not been prosperous-lately. Come to me in 
an hour and I shall have a suit of Robert’s 
clothes ready for you.. And I shall do any- 
thing else that I can. We have rooms 
there.’? She took a card from her pocket- 
book and handed it to him, 

To her surprise, he burst intotears. “I 
was going to throw myself into the river 
this evening, but now—” he said brokenly. 

“You will come? I must hurry home to 
Robert now. He is ill.” 

As Elizabeth neared home she glanced up 
at her window. Robert was not in his ac- 
customed place watching for her. A great 
fear clutched her heart. Was he worse? 
She mounted the stairs leading to their 
apartments in a tremor of fear. 

An unaccustomed sight met her gaze on 
opening the door. Robert was walking 
across the room holding on to the various 
articles of furniture as he moved. He 
laughed gaily at Elizabeth’s exclamation of 
wonder. i 

‘Why, Robert!” 

“Tl am getting in practice for California,” 
he said. 

Elizabeth stared. Had he lost his senses? 
He laughed again. 

“T am rather staggering, but I’ll soon 
know to how walk once more.” 

Then settling himself in his chair, he 
pointed to an open letter lying on the table 
near him. 

“Kverything is going to be all right for 
us now, dear. The postman brought that 
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letter just after you went out. It is from 
Aunt Frances, and she wants us to go out 
to San Diego and keep house for her. She 
and Uncle are going off to Europe for a 
year’s travel. And she enclosed a check 
for our expenses. O, Elizabeth, the sun- 
shine and flowers out there will make a 
new man of me! I shall be able to work 
again. How good God is to us! Read the 
letter, dear.”’ 

And Elizabeth Channing’s joy and thank- 
fulness were none the less for knowing that 
she had not refused her wretched uncle’s 
prayer for help. 

“Tam glad that I was kind to him be- 
fore I knew of our good news. It is easy 
enough to be good to others when one is 
happy. And perhaps he is really in earnest 
this time!” 


HERE was a curious scene in a York. 

shire church, when a child was brought 
to be christened. In answer to the usual 
questions, the clergyman was told that the 
child’s name was to be Noah, and he pro- 
ceeded with the service, referring always to 
the infant in the masculine gender. After 
doing so twice, his surplice was plucked by 
one of the women who whispered to him 
that-it was a lass. ‘'But you said it was to 
be called Noah; that is nota girl’s name.” 
‘Yes, it is,” said the father. ‘‘No, surely,” 
remonstrated the divine. As a parley in 
church was not suitable, an adjournment 
was made to the vestry. The father said 
whenever he had a child to be named he al- 
ways consulted a sortes sacre—that is, he 
opened the Bible by chance, and the first 
male or female name, as the case might be, 
which met his eye was the one he chose. 
“But where is Noah given to a female?” 
asked the clergyman. The triumphant 
father took up the Bible, turned to Numbers 
Xxvi: 338, and there, sure enough, were the 
words: ‘‘The names of the daughters of Ze- 
lophehad were Noah,” etc. 


AT a Board school examination in Eng- 
land, an answer to the question, ‘‘What is 
the chief function of the stomach?” began 
with these words: ‘'The stomach is the or- 
gan of indigestion,’’ and, further on, ex- 
plained that the great use of the bile was to 
produce biliousness! 
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Palls on the Palate. 

A man ate a heaping saucer of Grape- 
Nuts every morning, because they ‘“‘tasted 
so good.” 

In about ten days he began to turn against 
the food, and finally lost the pleasure of his 
favorite dish altogether. 

The same thing happens to a child who 
eats too much honey or candy, or any other 
good thing. The system gets more than 
it needs, and Nature revolts, in order 
to prevent further over-feeding. Grape 
Nuts furnish a condensed food, and when 
eaten in moderation, give one a delicious 
dish every morning that is looked forward 
to with pleasant anticipation. When not 
more than three heaping teaspoons are used 
at a meal, the system quickly absorbs all 
of the nutriment, and the person discovers 
this fact by his improved feeling of health 
and strength. Use Grape-Nuts steadily, but 
avoid excess. 


JAN. 13, 1600 
Hf Bree was recently held in one of our 

colored churches, says the Galesburg 
Evening Mail, a funeral of an important citi- 
zen of the negro race. It was largely at- 
tended. The last sad rites were performed 
by the officiating clergyman, with a full ap- 
preciation of the importance of the occasion. 
As he finished the funeral service he ad- 
dressed the audience: ‘Brethren and sis- 
ters, 1 wish to make an announcement to 
you now, for there are more of you gathered 
in this assemblage than I can ever reach at 
church. I wish to call your attention to the 
fact that the pastor’s salary is now four 
months over due, and as the winter is com- 
ing on, I urge you to bear his needs in 
mind.” 

Then, having availed himself of the 
golden opportunity, the colored brother fin- 
ished with thisinstruction: ‘‘The audience 
will all remain standing while the corpse 
passes out.” . 
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The Horse in Battle 


CORRESPONDENT of The Road 
writes: We had in our company a 

- young fellow named Bright. His horse 
was his especial pride. Sometimes Bright 
went to sleep without rations, but his horse 
never. No matter how scarce or how hard 
it was to get forage, the young fellow’s 
horse always had an evening feed, a 
thorough rubbing down, a loving pat, and a 
*teood-night, Frank.” Many atime have I 
seen Bright skirmish for a lunch for his 
herse when we halted to make coffee, in- 
stead of preparing his own lunch. While 
the rest of us stayed in our tents and read 
or played cards, Bright would keep Frank’s 
company for hours, talking continuously to 
him. Some of our horses showed lack of 
care; Bright’s was always in good order; in 
camp he glistened like a new silk hat and 
seemed as fond of his master as his master 
ofhim. When the campaign opened there 
was not a prouder soldier than Bright or 


prettier horse than Frank in the corps. Our’ 


first fight of note in that campaign was a 
disaster. Somebody—never mind who— 
made a mess of it. Our little brigade was 
thrown against the enemy, and we fought it 
all day. We started to charge, but were 
halted ina piece of woods and ordered to 
fight on foot. We were already under fire, 
and in considerable confusion, and only a 
portion of the command heard the order, so 
it happened that some of us fought as caval- 
ry and some asinfantry. Bright remained 
mounted and did heroic service. Early in 
the fight his pet was shot. As the animal 
made little fuss over it, and steadied down 
quickly, his rider thought it was only a 
slight wound, and remained in battle all 
day, having traveled many miles in the per- 
formance of important and dangerous tasks, 
the wonderful animal seeming to enter into 
the spirit of the work as completely as his 
master. That night at nine o’clock the 
brigade camped. 

The moment Frank was unsaddled he lay 
down. His rider thought it was because 
the horse, like himself, was tired, and after 
patting him and telling him in fond lan- 

guage what a splendid fellow he had been 
that day, and thanking him for carrying 
him safely through one of the hottest bat- 
tles, he busied himself with getting supper. 
In the forage bag were several extra ears of 
corn. After his own repast of black coffee, 
crackers, and uncooked white pork—such a 
banquet as many a soldier would have been 
thankful for at various times during the 
campaign—Bright shelled the corn and took 
it to Frank. The horse did not welcome 
him as usual, did not rest his head on the 
’ master’s shoulder and look, if he did not 
speak, thanks for such a master. He didn’t 
hear Bright announce that he was coming 
with a double ration. Frank was dead and 
stiffening, showing that soon after lying 
down life had départed. When Bright 
realized that his pet was dead he threw the 
corn down, dropped by the side of the ani- 
mal, tenderly laid one hand on his neck, 
and with the other gently rubbing his 
head, as he had done many times before, 
and sobbed like a child. In talking about 
his loss the next day, he said: ‘‘My poor 
Frank couldn’t tell me he was badly hurt 
and ask to go the hospital, as I would have 
‘done, had I been shot. He carried me all 
day as if he thought it was his duty, and 
that things would go wrong if he didn’t, 
and when the battle was over and I was 


getting supper he laid down and died. That 
horse was a better soldier than I am—than 
any man in the regiment. Not one of us 
would have fought all day with such a 
wound as that. No one would have ex- 
pected it of us, yet I expected it of Frank, 
and he did not fail me.” With this out- 
burst the poor fellow broke down again, 
and none of his comrades made light of the 
young fellow’s sorrow, for they knew how 
sincere it was. 


A Blind Fox Hunter 


EAR this place among the cliffs of Jes- 

samine county, is the modest home of 
“Tom” Johnson. Since early youth Johnson 
has been blind, but notwithstanding this 
fact he is one of the most enthusiastic fox- 
hunters in the State. Often he follows his 
hounds alone among the Kentucky river 
cliffs, going at a gallop that one with keen 
vision would not dare imitate, and although 
he has been doing this for many years, he 
never met with accident. He knows every 
nook and crook in the cliffs, and when he 
comes to a very dangerous point he dis- 
mounts, takes hold of his horses tail, and 
the animal guides him to safety. 

A short time ago a party of hunters from 
Madison and Garrard counties came here, 
and with the local hunters spent several 
nights chasing the fox. Johnson was with 
them, and on the second night they lost their 
bearings, became separated, and none of 
them except Johnson, was able to make his 
way out of the cliffsthat night. The follow- 
ing day three of the hunters came together 
at Wolf’s Point. Much apprehension was 
felt for the safety of the blind man, and they 
decided to go to his home, several miles 
away, to learn of him. They did so, and 
found him seated on the veranda playing the 
violin. 

Johnson owns several fine hounds, and fre- 
quently trades dogs, and gets the best of it 
about as often as he is worsted, he possess- 
ing the wonderful ability of telling by touch 
the animal’s good qualities, the color of the 
coat, and the number of spots on the body, 
and he can always tell his dogs from the 
others by feeling of them. Years ago 
Philip Harrison, an old bunter, died in this 
county, and in his will he bequeathed his 
fox-horn to Col. Jack Chinn, of Harrodsburg. 
A few weeks ago Johnson rode over to Col. 
Chinn’s, and the horn was shown to him. He 
had hardly taken it in his hands when he 
exclaimed: ‘‘Why, this is Phil Harrison’s 
old horn, and I haven’t seen it before in 
twenty-five years.” 

It was Johnson who solved the ‘‘phantom 
fox’? mystery that for many months puzzled 
the hunters of this and other counties. 
Week in and week out this fox led the dogs 
a merry dance, but each night, after running 
the dogs nearly to death, its trail would be 
lost in the blue grass pasture, in the Poor 
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Nick neighborhood. Johnson heard of this, 
and sent word that he wanted to hunt the 
phantom, so a hunt was arranged. On the 
appointed day hunters from Garrard, Boyle, 
Lincoln, Madison, Washington and Ander- 
son counties congregated near Ebenezer 
church with the pick of their packs, deter- 
mined to give the phantom the run of his 
life 

Reynard was jumped at8 o'clock at night, 
and after traversing many miles of country 
with the dogs in hot pursuit, he reached the 
pasture at twelve o’clock, and there, as be- 
fore, his trail vanished. Johnson, mounted 
on a fine saddle-horse led the chase, and 
reaching the pasture he heard the tinkling 
of several bells, and was told that a flock of 
fifty sheep were grazing in the same pas- 
ture. ‘'That explains it,’’ exclaimed the 
sightless Johnson; ‘‘you will find Mr. fox 
upon the back of one of those sheep.” And 
such proved to ba the cass. Upon becoming 
tired the sly animal would strike for the 
pasture, mount the back of one of the Cots- 
wolds, and take a ride, thus baffiing the 
hunters.—Kentucky Correspondence, Aug- 
usta (Ga.) Chronicle. 


Dean Hoxse of. Rochester, England, tells of a 
very innocent and gentle curate who went to a 
Yorkshire parish, where the parishioners bred 
horses, and sometimes raced them. He was 
asked to invite the prayers of the congregation 
for Lucy Grey. Hedidso. They prayed three 
Sundays for Lucy Grey. On the fourth the 
clerk told the curate he need not do it any 
more. ‘‘Why,’’ asked the curate,‘‘is she dead?” 
“No,” said the clerk, ‘she’s won the steeple- 
chase.’? The curate ‘became quite a power in 
the parish. 
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Children’s hour 


Virginia’s Air Castle 
A SEQUEL TO “THE GIRLS OF 8T. DOROTHY” 
BY IZOLA L. FORRESTER 
(All rights reserved) 
CHAPTER XI. 


(6 WHEY’RE all hungry as cub wolves,” 

Eleanor said laughingly, when the 
Castle was reached, and thereupon each girl 
made an effort to take one of the visitors 
under her special charge, and let them all 
try the raspberries and cream, and the rest 
of the good things Miss Pugsley had pre- 
pared for them. 

“Bless their hearts,’ Mollie said, as she 
stood in the doorway with Madge and looked 
at the row of heads around the table. ‘‘Did 
you hear what that little fellow over there 
with the red hair said when we were coming 
down stairs?” 

Madge shook her head. She was too busy 
watching the different faces to pay much at- 
tention. 

‘‘He said to the boy next to him: ‘It’s a 
cinch, ain’t it, Crip?’ And they call the 
other’ boy—look Madge, that little bent one 
next to Dave—they call him Crip, because 
he’s so crippled. He’s got something the 
matter;with his spine, and I asked him how 
it got hurt, and he just said, in an off-hand 
way, ‘Mesister did it when I was a kid. She 
was only nine, and she had to cart us little 
ones all’around, and she used to get awful 
tired,fso:one day she just dropped me.’ Isn’t 
it terrible,;Madge?” 

Madge nodded, and stepped to the table to 
pour some more cream on Crip’s berries. 
She always believed in showing one’s sym- 
pathy in a practical way. 

If ever there was a happy lot of girls, it 
was the ten who hovered about the long ta- 
ble, and petted and laughed with their 
charges, until shy smiles brightened the old- 
looking, shrewd faces of the boys, and the 
little girls laughed back, and looked as 
though they had forgotten there was any 
place in the world but this wonderful Bon- 
nie Castle, and the princesses thereof. 

So alljwas going on splendidly, when sud- 
denly a-head was poked in the doorway, and 
Bobbie'said,in his abrupt, jolly way: 

“Have you got any breakfast for my 
waif?” 

‘‘Oh, Bobbie, where are the turtles?” Mollie 
asked teasingly, but Bobbie never deigned 
a reply. He was looking at Eleanor and 
Virginia, and the latter thought she caughta 
glimmer of earnestness underneath his jest- 
ing tone, 

‘Honest, Bobbie?”’ she said, and Bobbie 
smiled mysteriously, and beckoned her to 
come out in the hall. 


“I’ve got him on the porch,’’ he explained 
confidentially, once they were outside. ‘“‘And 
he’s all right, only he’s different, of course. 
But he’ll go real pretty with that youngster 
in there with the red hair.” 


“Robert, what have you discovered?” Vir- 
ginia began, laughingly, but when she 
caught a glimpse of the lone little figure 
sitting on the veranda rail, his back against 
the supporting post, his knees drawn up 
tentwise, she stopped short. : 

‘Why, it’s a pickaninny,” she said under 
her breath to Bobbie; then calling over her 
shoulder, ‘‘Nell, come here, quick!” 

Not only Nell, but Madge and Mollie came 


also, and Jefferson returned their laughing 
scrutiny with calm good nature. 

‘‘He’s mine,” said Bobbie, triumphantly. 
‘‘Aren’t you my very own, Blossom?” 

‘*Yass, boss,” answered Jefferson prompt- 
ly, and Bobbie nearly fell over himself with 
pride. 

‘*There isn’t any more room at the table,” 
Eleanor said perplexedly. ‘‘I don’t know 
what we’re to do with either of you.” 

‘You needn’t mind about it at all,” replied 
Bobbie loftily. ‘‘We’ll go to our friend, Miss 
Pugsley. Come on, Blossom, I know where 
there are good things to eat.”’ 

Blossom, as he was known thereafter in 
both camp and Castle, obeyed, and they went 
downstairs together. After they had gone, 
Virginia looked at the other girls with a 
comical expression—not exactly dismay, but 
next door to it. 

‘What do you suppose the rest will think 
if we take in a darkey?” she asked. 

“T don’t think they will think,” said Mol- 
lie hastily. ‘‘He’s just the same as any other 
waif, only he’s chocolate-dipped, that’s all. 
We mustn’t draw a color line, you know. 
There’s a little Italian in there who’s nearly 
as brown as Blossom, and we've got him, so 
what’s the use of bothering over Bobbie’s 
waif; and he is a jolly, good-natured little 
coon, isn’t he, Nell?” 

Eleanor nodded her head approvingly, and 
Virginia seated herself in one of the low 
wicker chairs. 


‘Tt shall be just as you girls say—’’she be- 
gan, when Dave interrupted her— 


‘‘Wxcuse me, Madame President, but it 
won't; it will be just as we boys say, "he said 
firmly. 


“Why, David Gray!” Mollie exclaimed 
severely. ‘‘The idea of speaking like that.” 


‘Well, now listen a minute,” protested 
Dave. ‘‘He’s Bobbie’s waif, isn’t he, and 
Bobbie is ours, so he’s our waif; and we’ll 
have him at the camp, of course. So you 
girls haven’t got a thing to do or say about 
him. It isn’t as if he came from Dr. Atwood. 
He’s our own special property, and we shall 
be happy to lend him to you whenever you 
need him.” 


The girls were silent. It was very seldom 
Dave made a speech. Jerry and Art. and 
Bobbie would become eloquent on almost 
any provocation, but it took the Senator a 
long time’to get thoroughly warmed up toa 
subject before he made a public expression 
of his opinion, and when he did, it was al- 
ways, as Bobbie said, ‘‘a settler.” He was 
always so quiet about it, too, so deliberate 
and positive, that one could not argue a 
point with him. He simply stated the case, 
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Frequently cow’s milk does not 
agree with a baby; the milk~needs 
modification to make it resemble 
mother’s milk. There are various 
ways to modify milk but the best 
way, the easiest way, the way to make 
the nearest approach to mother’s 
milk, is to modify with Mellin’s Food. 
It makes the casein more digestible, 
and furnishes proper elements of 
nutrition for the growth and perfect 
development of the child. 
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and cow’s milk alone did not agree 
with her at all, but we have had 
no trouble with Mellin’s Food; 
baby seems to like it very much, 
so we shall continue using it. 
There is no colic or stomach trou- 
ble whatever after eating. She is 
very bright (so our neighbors say), 
very good-natured and seldom 
cries. I like the food and drink it 
myself. I think it a very pleasant 
hot weather drink although I 
am not an invalid. Mrs. Chas. 
H. Campbell, Parkville Station, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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and the rest voted ‘‘Me too,” as it used to be 
back in the old barn assembly days. 

“Well, just as you say, Dave,” Virginia 
said after a time, and there was a tone of re- 
lief in her voice. ‘‘I only counted him in as 
one of the other children, and meant to keep 
him here, but he will be better off with you.’ 

Before many minutes had elapsed, the 
merry crowd came up from the dining-room, 
and gathered on the broad veranda. 

“Don’t you love to see their faces, Nell?” 
Virginia asked contentedly, as she watched 
the children. ‘‘Look at that little cripple 
stare at the ship coming in yonder, and those 
girls over there just asked me if really and 
truly flowers grew down in the woods, and if 
you were allowed to pick them, orif it was a 
park.” 

It was a pretty sight to see the looks of 
surprise and pleasure spread over the strange 
little faces as they gazed off at the great blue 
lake, dancing and dimpling under the bright- 
ness of the morning sunshine, and the glad 
cries of delight when some gulls swept with 
their swift flight across the sky beyond the 
bluffs. 

“It’s great, Crip,” said Reddy, the little 
chap with the red hair. ‘It’s a cinch. Won- 
der if we dast go in swimming, 

“Yes, sir,” said a voice at his elbow, the 
voice of the editor of the Comet. ‘‘You ‘dast’ 
go right in this minute. We have just de- 
cided that the sooner you all go in the bet- 
ter, sO come on. 

The four boys started with the Excelsiors, 
and then Crip stopped, his pale, narrow lit- 
tle face anxious and grave. 

“Goon,” said Mollie encouragingly. 
"You'll have lots of fun.” 

“T can’t,” he replied, slowly. ‘‘I can’t do 
those kind of things, ’cause I’m lame, you 
know.” 

Virginia leaned forward eagerly from her 
chair. It was strange to meet someone like 
herself, and in a moment her heart went out 
to her little fellow-sufferer. 

“Come and keep me company, Crip,” she 
called. ‘‘We two will sit up here, and let the 
others go aff and swim if they want to, and 
we'll have some fun all by ourselves, because 
I’m lame, too.”’ 


Crip looked at her doubtfully. It was 
queer to think that this dainty, pretty girl 
all in white, with her fair, soft hair, and 
gentle ways, was afflicted just as badly as he 
—a ragged, lonely, little half tramp who had 
been tossed here and there on the great sea 
of humanity in Chicago until all life seemed 
the same to him. It was very strange, but 
she smiled at him, and drew a low rocking- 
chair near to her with a winning gesture, so 
he came forward in his slow, awkward way, 
and sat down, and leaned his old, battered, 
chipped crutch up against her velvet-cush- 
ioned one, with its silver finishings and pol- 
ished wood. 

After a time, he said hesitatingly, his big 
gray eyes looking up at her thoughtfully: 

“Tt don’t matter what kind of acrutch you 
have, does it?” 

‘No, dear,” Virginia answered sadly, lay- 
ing her white hand on the rough, brown 
hair. ‘‘Not a bit. The pain’s just the same.” 

And no more was said between them, but 
they sat near together and watched the 
merry group run down the shore to the 
bathing-houses, and then issue forth, and 
plunge into the jolly, rippling waves that 
seemed to spring to meet them and have a 
romp. Mrs. Ferrall brought some picture 
books and laid them beside Crip, but he did 
not touch them, only watched the lake and 


the sky and the woods, and, now and then, 
the delicate, pretty face beside him, and all 
the time, her last words rang in his head: 
‘The pain is the same,” 
It was this trouble that they had in com- 
mon which would make them comrades. 


(To be continued.) 


Nimble Folk of the Tree-tops 
BY FRANK H. SWEET 
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(ae squirrels are much larger than 
their red cousins, and are almost as com- 
mon in the northern parts of the United 
States. They are generally protected, and 
their presence desired in public parks and 
in the vicinity of mansions, although they 
sometimes do considerable injury by gnaw- 
ing off the top shoots of certain species of 
trees, Their color is usually light gray, 
with yellowish-brown head, and longitudi- 
nal stripes of light brown, but are occa- 
sionally found almost entirely black. They 
are less shy than their cousins, and have 
splendid, bushy tails, which curve graceful- 
ly over their backs, except when running or 
leaping from tree to tree, at which time 
they stretch out almost horizontally. 

Gray squirrels are models of regularity, 
and are awake and stirring at early dawn. 
The first matter which occupies them is the 
attention to their toilets. When doing this, 
the squirrel sits upon his hind legs, rubs and 
licks himself, combs out his bushy tail, 
stretches his limbs, until he is fixed up in 
right trim for the forenoon’s ramble. Then, 
with a jerk or two of his tail, he starts off, 
and is busy until near noon getting his 
breakfast or storing up for the time of need. 
But when it becomes hot, he resorts to his 
summer nest, which is made of sticks and 
leaves and moss in the top of some tall 
tree, and enjoys his nap until near evening, 
when he is out again foraging. His winter 
home and nursery, where he rears his 
young, is in the hollow of some old tree, 
nicely lined with leaves and moss, and 
with a goodly store of nuts near at hand for 
the winter’s supply. In very cold weather 
the gray squirrel is almost dormant, but let 
a warm, sunshiny day come, and he is out 
for a frolic. 

A curious habit of these squirrels is a dis- 
position to emigrate, generally in an east- 
ern direction. Hosts of them will some- 
times leave their native woods and migrate 
like the black and tawny lemming of the 
Scandinavian mountains, whether urged by 
scarcity of food or through some unknown 
impulse. These migrations usually occur in 
autumn, and in some sections are regarded 
with great horror by the farmers. The 
squirrels advance in a straight course; 
mountains are no impediment, and although 
they swim with difficulty, they cross large 
rivers and narrow bays of lakes. Often the 
farmers shoot them from their barns and 
houses and all along the fences. A smaller 
species, called the Carolina gray squirrel, 
is abundant in the south-eastern part of the 
United States, where its flesh is highly es: 


teemed. There is also in the South another 
gray species called the fox squirrel, which 
is the largest found in America. 

But to many country children, the chip- 
mucks, or ground squirrels, as they are 
sometimes called, are more familiar than 
either their red or gray cousins; and they 
are certainly more satisfactory to farmers 
who have standing grain. The chipmucks 
are not troublesome, and are very easily 
domesticated, seldom leaving the house 
where they have met with kindness. Even 
the wild ones, if occasionally fed and left 
undisturbed, will take up their abode in 
some outhouse and remain for years, ventur- 
ing into the kitchen occasionally to pick up 
the stray crumbs. They are only about five 


inches in length, or ten with the tail, and 
are beautifully striped, a black line extend- 
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ing down the centre of the back, with two 
white ones on each side, bordered with 
black, also. The name ‘‘chipping” squirrel 
is often applied to them,from their chipping 
or chattering cry of ‘‘chick-a-ree, chick-a- 
ree,” which is somewhat like that of a young 
chicken. They are very provident, but 
rarely attack standing corn, gleaning in the 
fields and feeding on fallen nuts in the 
woods. They burrow in holes or hollow 
trees where they can find them with a hole 
near the ground, as they never seem dis- 
posed to climb to any great height, even to 
escape from danger. Generally their bur- 
rows among the roots of trees are very deep 
and winding, and well filled with stores for 
winter use. During the warm season, they 
are exceedingly busy storing up provisions 
wherever they can find a suitable place—in 
holes, under old decayed logs, or in hollow 
stumps. To aid them in this work, they 
can make capacious pouches by distending 
each side of the mouth, which they fill with 
grain or nuts and carry to their burrows. 


The sports of the chipmuck often seem to 
have all the system of aregular game. Run- 
ning round some old stumps or over a pile 
of stones, they will chase each other with 
all the exuberant frolicsomeness of school 
boys; and almost uniformly, when one over- 
takes and touches the other, like boys play- 
ing tag, the defeated one turns and pursues 
his fellow until he retaliates. 


Some farmers watch with great interest 
for the first appearance of the little ground 
squirrel in the spring, as they suppose it in- 
dicates settled weather; but, as in the case 
of most animal signs, the chipmuck is prob- 
ably more dependent on the weather than 
the latter ison him. He merely takes ad- 
vantage of the first fair days in spring to 
take his frolic and stretch his legs. 


The flying squirrel is not quite so large as 
the red, but is something like him in shape 
and color, except when making one of his 
flying leaps; then he shows two inflated 
membranes, One on each side, covered with 
longer hair and somewhat striped. These 
appendages he can fill with air like a pair 
of bellows; and when thus expanded, they 
are capable of sustaining part of the weight 
of the animal. The under side of these 
wing-like membranes are somewhat concave, 
so that when the squirrel makes a leap from 
tree to tree, they serve in part as wings, 
prolonging the sweep for several rods, and 


making the movement exceedingly grace- 
ful. 


By means of these wings the squirrel is 
enabled to take extraordinary leaps; glid- 
ing for a great distance through theair. The 
tail also aids to support them, as well as to 
direct their motion, its hairs extending lat- 
erally ‘‘in a sort of feathery expansion.”’ In 
gliding from tree to tree, the flying squirrel 
descends obliquely and with very rapid mo- 
tion, until near the tree which it seeks to 
reach, when it wheels upwards and alights 
at about a third of the height which it was 
from the ground on the tree which it left, 
the distance between the trees often being 
fifty feet or more. All the species inhabit 
woods, and the night is their time of activi- 
ty. They feed not only on nuts and young 
shoots of trees, but also on small birds. 
They are easy of domestication, but are rap- 
idly becoming extinct in most sections of 
the country. In all my rambles through 
the woods during the past five or six years, 
I have seen only three or four pairs of the 
beautiful, shy little creatures. 


Saved by a Thoughtful Dog 


NE evening, W. J. Wilson, of King, was 
leaving Tottenham by the road leading 
to the west. He must needs, therefore, cross 
the railroad, says the Toronto Mail. In do- 
ing so, the horse shied, and Mr. Wilson was 
thrown across the track so violently that he 
was stunned. He would certainly have per- 
ished through exposure to the severe weath- 
er, or have been run over by a passing train, 
had he remained there all night. 

Old Rover, owned by John Wilson, bailiff, 
was making one of his nocturnal perambula- 
tions through the town about 1 o’clock—no 
doubt doing duty as night watchman. Cross- 
ing the track he noticed the unfortunate in- 
dividual, and immediately set out to alarm 
G. A. Nolan who resides in the nearest house 
to the track.. Here he barked and whined 
until Mrs. Nolan arose to chase him away, 
but he only returned to contiune his howl- 
ings. Mr. Nolan then conceived the idea 
that something might probably be wrong 
about the mill, as Rover often visited them 
there during the day and was well acquaint- 
ed with the premises. He immediately 
dressed, went outside, and found the dog 
ready to lead toward the mill. Their way 
led across the track, but when they got that 
far Rover’s course was directed up the track 
to where the unconscious man lay. When 
Mr. Nolan arrived on the scene he saw the 
cause of the dog’s trouble, and took the un- 
fortunate man to his house, where, with good 
care and proper attention, he revived. In 
half an hour a freight train went thundering 
by, and if it hadn’t been for the faithful 
canine hero—ever since the pet of the town 
—the Wilson family might have been lament- 
ing the loss of a husband or father. 


NE hot summer, the lake in which two 
frogs lived, was completely dried up, 
and they were obliged to set off in search of 
water elsewhere. Coming to a deep and de- 
liciously cool well, one of the frogs proposed 
that they should jump inatonce. ‘‘Wait a 
bit,” cried the other; “‘if that should dry up, 
how could we get out again?” 
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Heart Failure Caused by the Seductive Cup. 


“T have been a great coffee-drinker for 
several years. For a long time 1 thought 
I could not eat without coffee. 

‘Have been troubled with my stomach, 
nerves, and heart. The worse I felt, the 
less I ate, and the more coffee I drank. 

‘“T have taken many different kinds of 
medicines, but could not secure any lasting 
benefit. Up to eight weeks ago I had but 
few well days in the preceding two years. 
I could not do ordinary housework, except 
with great care, because of heart failure. 

“T met a friend who said she could not 
drink coffee because it affected her heart so. 
I thought perhaps coffee might be the cause 
of most of my troubles, and so I quit the use 
of it about eight weeks ago, and took up 
Postum Food Coffee. I have not taken any 
medicine, and I have gained so fast that it 
is a surprise to my friends as well as to 
myself. I can eat, sleep, and work, and do 
not have any bad spells with my heart at 
all. I have been wanting to tell people 
what a relief it is since I left off coffee and 
used Postum Food Coffee. I want the fact 
published, that it may relieve some poor, 
weak, nervous woman.” Emma Pille, 
South Wabash, Ind. 


The Fear of Humbug 


Prevents Many People From Trying 
A Good Medicine. 


Stomach troubles are so common and in 
most cases so obstinate to cure, that people 
are apt to look with suspicion on any rem- 
edy claiming to be a radical, permanent 
cure for dyspepsia and indigestion. Many 
such pride themselves on their acutenes 
in never being humbugged, especially in 
medicines, 

This fear of being humbugged can be car- 
ried too far; so far, in fact, that many peo- 
ple suffer for years with weak digestion 
rather than risk a little time and money in 
faithfully testing the claims made of a prep- 
aration so reliable and universally used as 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

Now, Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are vast- 
ly different in one important respect from 
ordinary proprietary medicines, for the rea- 
son that they are not a secret patent medi- 
cine, no secret is made of their ingredients, 
but analysis shows them to contain the nat- 
ural digestive ferments, pure aseptic pepsin, 
the digestive acids, Golden Seal, bismuth, 
hydrastis and nux. They are not cathartic, 
neither do they act powerfully on any organ, 
but they cure indigestion on the common- 
sense plan of digesting the food eaten thor- 
oughly before it has time to ferment, sour, 
and cause the mischief. This is the only se- 
eret of their success. 

Cathartic pills never have and never can 
cure indigestion and stomach troubles, be- 
cause they act entirely on the bowels, where- 
as the whole trouble is really in the stom- 
ach, 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, taken after 
meals, digest the food. That is all there is 
toit. Food not digested, or half digested, 
is poison, as it creates gas, acidity, head- 
aches, palpitation of the heart, loss of flesh 
and appetite, and many other troubles 
which are often called by some other name. 

They are sold by druggists everywhere at 
50 cents per package. Address FI’. A. Stuart 
Co., Marshall, Mich., for little book on 
stomach diseases, sent free. 
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Finance and Commerce 


S we start in the New Year’s business, while 
production and distribution are going on at 
the same high rate, that characterized them 
throughout the year 1899, there is perhaps a no- 
ticeable inclination to refrain from pushing 
things to a greater extreme, and while the prom- 
ise for the ensuing year is almost universally re- 
garded as most satisfactory, there is a more gen- 
eral disposition to be satisfied with maintaining 
the present standard and volume of business. 
We believe, therefore, on the principle that a 
frog never jumps further than he tries, that in 
the general volume of business, the coming year, 
1900, will not surpass 1899. At the moment con- 
ditions are hardly favorable for further expan- 
sion, In the first place financial conditions are 
not propitious. While severe stringency is not 
likely, rates are firm at 6 percent. and upwards, 
and it is not easy to see where relief is to come 
from. There is no adequate provision for in- 
creasing the volume of gold or currency in this 
country, and conditions abroad are such as to 
forbid the hope that foreign gold will come to 
our aid. On the contrary gold is being exported 
quite freely, and with bank rates for money 6 
per cent. in London, 7 per cent. in Berlin, i; is 
quite likely to continue to go away from us for 
some time tocome. In Wall street the market 
having rallied surprisingly from the recent panic 
has resumed a duller, though steadier tone, 
which hardly promises well to she holders of 
stocks. Continued exports of gold and succeed- 
ing statements of earnings, which in comparison 
with the splendid showings of last year may 
not be positively disappointing, yet are likely to 
lack the stimulus of comparative gains, are too 
fundamentally bearish factors which the stock 
market may have to face. 


In the iron trade while activity prevails, 
prices may be said to be without a tendency. 
In some specialities prices are slightly higher, 
while in others and perhaps more important 
ones, there is a tendency towards easier prices. 
The whole indicates rather that production has 
overtaken consumption, and naturally the next 
change will be easier markets. 


Cotton has fluctuated considerably. At times 
the market has shown quite a speculative 
strength, but previous high prices have not been 
exceeded. Holders have had to face much 
larger offerings from first hands than were ex- 
pected. “Manufactured cottons, however, are 
strong at extreme prices. 


Wheat after holding around 70 cents for May 
for several weeks, has dragged off a couple of 
cents. The foreign demand is poor, and the 
speculation load in the country is heavy. 
There are 58 million bushels of wheat in ware- 
houses included in the visible supply, and enough 
more in other warehouses in sight to make the 
load the speculative organism in this country in 
carrying 100 million bushels, Corn is fairly 
steady. The stock is small and farmers are 
more disposed than usual to hold their surplus. 
The whole speculative interest directly, and to 
aless accute degree the commercial body as a 
whole, are watching the military situation in 
South Africa, and the reported advantage of 
either contestant is at once taken as areason for 
advancing or declining prices as the case may 
be. During the week there has been more or 
less apprehension about the possible complica- 
tions which might grow out of the seizure of ves- 
sels under neutral flags by British war ships. 
The tendency at the moment is towards the 
feeling that the several governments involved, 
will reach amicable settlements. 


Branch Investment and Banking Office, 
115 Monroe-st., near Dearborn. 


) Pall 


MEMBER 4 B’d Trade, Chicago. 


A Saving of One-Fifth Flour. 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour is the cheapest flour also with which 


to make Pies and Cakes. 


Pastry recipes usually are made 


for flour containing much less gluten than does Pillsbury’s 


Best Flour. 


In following recipes, except such as are made 


especially for Pillsbury’s Best Flour, use one-fifth less flour 


than such recipes call for. 


Think for a moment what it 


means to save one-fifth of a barrel of flour and yet get as 


much food out of it! 


PILLSBURY-WASHBURN FLOUR MILLS Co., Lrp., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
MAKERS OF PILLSBURY’S VITOS. 


Colonial Commerce 


OMMERCE with Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the 

Hawaiian, Philippine, and Samoan Islands 
during the eleven months ending with Novem- 
ber, fully justifies the belief that the new rela- 
tions which these islands sustain to the United 
States will result in a great increase in our 
commerce with them, and especially in an in- 
crease of our exports to them. The total ex- 
ports from the United States to the four islands 
or groups of islands, will amount, in the calen- 
dar year 1899, to considerably more than $40 ,000,- 
000; the total for the eleven months ending 
with November, being $37,854,110, as compared 
with less than $20,000,000 last year. When it is 
considered that neither Cuba nor Puerto Rico 
has yet returned to anything like normal condi- 
tions, and that there has been a condition of 
actual warfare in the Philippines during the 
year, the fact that the total exports to the 
islands in the year exceed those of the palmiest 
days of reciprocity, shows that when normal 
conditions return, our exports to the islands 
will greatly increase over those of earlier years. 
Our total exports to Cuba, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, 
and the Philippine Islands in the years of their 
greatest prosperity under the reciprocity rela- 
tions of 1893 and 1894, amounted to but about 33 
million dollars; while, as already indicated, 
those of 1899 will be considerably in excess of 
40 million dollars, the total for the month of 
November having been over four million dollars 


This increase is found in the case of each of the 
islands, the exports to Cuba b2ingoin eleven 
months of 1899, $22,742,141, against $8,741,729 in 
the corresponding months of 1898; to Puerto 
Rico, $3 365,292, against $1,220,014 in 1898; to the 
Hawaiian Islands, $10,296,157, against $5,891,- 
755in the corresponding months of 1898; to the 
Philippine Islands, $1,383,765, against $137,471 in 
1898, and to the Samoan Islands, $66,755, against 
$36,829 in the eleven months of 1898. 


Foodstuffs, manufactures, and the articles re- 
quired for agricultural and business develop- 
ment are the chief exports to these islands, and 
show the most rapid gains. To Cuba the exports 
of flour in 11 months of 1899 are 50 per cent in ex- 
cess of those of 11 months of 1898, and three 
times those of 1897. Corn shows an increase of 
50 per cent, while provisions generally, includ- 
ing bacon, hams, lard, butter and cheese, show 
even more than a50 per cent increase, and in 
some cases more than 100 per cent. Cotton cloth 
shows a remarkable increase, the total for 11 
months of 1898 having been $29,163, and in the 
corresponding months of 1899, $683,969, while 
other cotton manufactures increased from $16,- 
897 in 11 months of 1898 to $179,560 in the same 
months of 1899. Cars and carriages show a very 
large gain, as do also typewriters, sewing ma- 
chines, builders’ hardware, agricultural imple- 
ments, books and maps, thus indicating a gener- 
al revival of business activity as well as an in- 
creased demand for foodstuffs and clothing. 
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Asthma Can Be Cured. 


Statement of a Noted Physician. 


-The astonishing statement that Asthma 
can be cured, coming from so well-known an 
authority as Dr. Rudelph Schiffmann, will 
be of interest to sufferers from Asthma, 
Phthisic and Hay Fever. The Doctor’s 
offer, coming as it does from a recognized 
authority, who, during a practice of over 30 
years, has treated and cured more cases of 
Asthma and its kindred than any living doc- 
tor, is certainly a generous one, and an in- 
novation in this age of countless fraudulent 
nostrums. Believing that the honest way 
to sell a remedy is to let those who would 
buy convince themselves of its merits before 
purchasing, Dr. Schiffmann has authorized 
this paper to say that he will send a free 
trial package of his remedy, ‘‘Schiffmann’s 
Asthma Cure,” to any sufferer who sends 
his name on a postal card before February 
Ist. This remedy has cured thousands of 
cases that were considered incurable. Be- 
ing used by inhalation, it reaches the seat 
of the disease direct, stops the spasm in- 
stantly, and insures sweet and refreshing 
sleep. A free trial package will convince 
the most skeptical. Those desiring to try a 
free sample should address Dr. R. Schiff- 
mann, 239 Jackson st., St. Paul, Minn. 
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ST. AGNES’ GUILD, 


Calvary. church, Chicago, solicits orders for Eucharistic 
Vestments, Cassocks, Cottas, Girdles, Altar Hangings, and 
Linens, Choir Vestments, Fringe for Stoles, etc. 

Address, Rry. WM. B. HAMILTON, RxEoToR, 
938 Park Ave., Chicago. 
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Household Hints 


F a bathtub is zinc-lined, it can be made to 
look like a silvert ub if rubbed vigorously 
with a cloth moistened by kerosene. In fact, a 
housekeeper would do well to see that sucha 
tub gets a weekly rub of this kind all through 
the year. That distressing water mark which 
occurs often in the tub of the best-regulated 
families, needs to be watched, and it can surely 
be avoided by the weekly kerosene rub. If the 
tub is marble, and has been discolored by drip- 
pings from the faucet, scour it with pulverized 
chalk, moistened with ammonia. Another good 
way to clean marble is to use a strong solution 
of washing soda, into which a little whiting has 
been dissolved. Cover the marble with the 
mixture, and let it remain on for about an hour. 
Then rub it off and polish the marble with alco- 
hol. 

Buack ants and little red ants are difficult to 
drive away. Three or four good camphor smok- 
ings, however, will be found quite effective. 
Put into the closet a tin or granite pan contain- 
ing a few live coals; sprinkle over about two 
tablespoonsful of powdered gum camphor, close 
the door and allow the fumes of the camphor to 
thoroughly saturate the closet. Camphor fumi- 
gation will drive mosquitoes from sleeping 
rooms. 


Tue following three tests are made use of by 
amateurs in distinguishing a diamond from a 
crystal: 

(1) First boil the stone in boracic acid to 
preserve the polish on the surface of the stone. 
Heat the jewel in a gas flame and dip it in cold 
water while hot. If it is a diamond, it will stand 
the test without cracking to pieces. If crystal, 
it will shatter and crumble into little balls. 

(2) Take a cup. of water (a black cup, gutta 
percha or any dark stone cup is best) and drop 
two stones into the water, the one a dia- 
mond or supposed diamond, and the other which 
is known to be ordinary crystal. The diamond, 
if a true one, will shine a-clear white through 
the water and will be clearly visible, while the 
other stone will blend with the water in such a 
way as to be almost imperceptible in the water. 

(8) ‘Take a surface of striped cloth or paper 
—red and white stripes are the best—and pass 
the stone slowly over the surface. If the colors 
show through the stone, it is crystal. A diamond 
will not show the varieties of color, but will look 
the same over the red as over the white stripes. 
Of course these tests are. only for amateurs. 
There are numerous chemical tests made use of 
by expert diamond dealers, but these could not 
be used by any one not an expert on thesubject. 
— Self-Culture. 


FOR HEADACHE 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


It soothes and strengthens the nerves, 
relieves the severe pain in the temples 
and depressing sickness at the stomach 
Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED EXCURSIONS IN PULLMAN 
TOURIST SLEEPERS. 


CHOICE OF TWO ROUTES. 


BOSTON EVERY WEDNE 
SCENIC } CHICAGO Cs THURSDAY 


ROUTE ~ SAINT PAUL ‘* THURSDA 
Leaves KANSAS CITY ‘ FRIDAY 
OMAHA - FRIDAY 


via Colorado Springs and Salt Lake to California 
and Pacific Coast Points. 
CHICAGO EVERY TUESDAY 
SOUTHERN \ SAINT PAUL <« TUESDAY | 
ROUTE KANSAS CITY ** WEDNESDAY 
Leaves DES MOINES ‘‘ WEDNESDAY 
OMAHA “© WEDNESDAY 
via Ft. Worth and El Paso to Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 


These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evie 
dence that we offer the best. 


We solicit correspondence and think that the 
inducements we can offer will convince you of 
the superiority of this line, 


For full Information and free literature address 
JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P. A., Chicago. 


Best Line [an 


Puget Sound 


Three good ways of going 
are via St. Paul, Denver 
Either way 


or Billings. 
by “The Burlington” from 
Chicago or St. Louis. 


The European plan Dining 
Car service is a special feature 
of excellence on this line. 


PROGRESSIVE, PUSHING PEOPLE 


demand up-to-date railroad train service. Two 
fast trains leave Minneapolis and St. Paul 
daily, via Wisconsin Central Lines, for Milwau- 
kee, Chicago, and Eastern and Southern points, 
elegantly equipped with Sleeping, Dining, Cafe, 
and Parlor Cars. Ask your nearest ticket 
agent for further information. Jas. C. Ponp, 
Gen’! Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, Knoxville, Illinois 


ESTABLISHED, 1868 


Board of 


TRUSTEES EX-OFFICIO : 
Tue Ricgat Rev. WILLIAM BE. McLAREN, S.T.D, D.C.L, 
Bishop of Chicago, President of the Board. 

Tue Rieut Rv, ALEXANDER BURGESS, S.T.D., LL. D., 
Bishop of Quincy. 

Tue Ricut Rev. GEORGE F. SEYMOUR, S.T.D., LL D., 

Bishop of Springfield. 
Tue Ricut Rev. CHARLES R. HALE, D.D., LL. D., 

Bishop of Cairo. 


Tue Rey. CHARLES W. LEFFINGWELL, D.D., 
Rector of St. Mary’s School. 


The second half of the current school year begins Jan. 29th. 


INCORPORATED, 1882 


REBUILT, 1883 


Trustees: 
TRUSTEES ELECTED: 


Representing the Diocese of Chicago, 
Tue Rev. WALTER H. MOORE, 
Quincy. Chicago. 
Representing the Diocese of Quincy, 
Mr RICHARD F. NEWCO MB, 
Quincy. eoria. 
Representing the Diocese of Springfield, 
Tur Rev. FREDERICK W. TAYLOR, S.T. D., Springfield. 
Representing the City of Knoxville. 
THE Rev EDWARD H. RUDD.S.T. D., 
Tue Hon. JOHN A. LEWIS. Jupez PATRICK H. SANFORD, 
Mr JOHN Z, CARNS, Treasurer. 


Address the Rev. C. W. Leffingwell, Rector, Knoxville, Ii, 


Vacancies may occur at any time; applications should be filed at an early date, 


.CHICAGO ADDRESS, 510 MASONIC TEMPLE 


YA 
» 


Tue Rev. WM. J. GOLD, S.T. D., 


Mr CHARLES E. CHANDLER, 


Mr THOMAS L GILBERT, 


/ 
/ 
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A NEW LENTEN BOOK, 
THE TRIUMPH OF THE GROSS, 


A Devotional Study of the Passion, Crucifix- 
ion and Resurrection of our Blessed Lord and 
Redeemer Jesus Christ. 


By the Rey. Archibald Campbell Knowles 
12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


The Publishers wish to call most special at- 
tention to this vivid and Devotional Study of 
the Passion. etc. A very complete Lent book. 


For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent, post. 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers. 


E &J.B. YOUNG &CO., 


7 and 9 West 18th St., New York. 


CHAS. G. BLAKE & C0. 


720 Woman’s Temple, Chicago. 


Monuments 


Celtic Crosses a Specialty. 


Send for our ‘Help in the Selec- 
tion of a Monument.” Sent Free. 


Also High-Grade STAINED GLASS 


‘PisGuurci is now being built of STONE, and 
i will cost, completely FURNISHED, 
Sey less hen 45 5000. 
Trance, D483 4 WE CAN DO AS WELL 
0x26 ea 
Fier] 
Se) Je JOHN SUTCLIFFE, 
Cnyv2ch ARCHITECT, 
216 ladalle St 
CHICAGO. 
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MONUMENTS 


Now is the time to discuss the 
erection of Artistic Memorials, 
Photographs submitted, on request, 
Churchly designs recently completed, 


J. & R, LAMB, 


59 CARMINE ST., 
NEW YORK. 


CARYL COLEMAN, President. 


RUSSELL STURGIS FOOT, Vice-Pres. 


CHURCH GLASS & DECORATING COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


English Stained Glass Windows 


Made by John Hardman & Co = 
London and Birmingham. 


American Mosaic Glass Windows, 
Numbers 3, 5 and 7 WEST TWENTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


“THE LEADING FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA.’’ 


STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


ATNA INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, 


CONN. 


On the 31st day of December, 1899. 


Cash Capital, 


Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire), . 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland), 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire) 

Reserve, 
Other Claims, . . : 


Net Surplus, 
Total Assets, 


Unpaid Losses (Inland), . 


$4,000,000.00 
} 3,202,547.53 
76,307.29 
320,600.63 
91:032.70 
171,307.98 


9,157,615.07 


- - - $15,019,411.20 


Surplus as to Policy Holders, 


$9,157,615.07 


LOSSES PAID IN EIGHTY-ONE YEARS: 


$85,641,084.50 


WM. B. 
W. H. KING, Secretary. 


CLARK, President. 


E. O. WEEKS, Vice Pres’t. 


A. C. ADAMS, HENRY E. REES, Assistant Secretaries. 


WESTERN BRANCH, l 
413 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. { 


NORTHWESTERN BRANCH, 
Omaha, Neb. ( 


PACIFIC BRANCH, 
San Franc'sco, val. ( 


INLAND MARINE 
DEPARTMENT 


KELLER & GALLAGHER, 


General Agents. 


WM. H. WYMAM, Gen’l Agent. 
W. P. HARFORD, Agst. Gen’] Agent. 


BOARDMAN & SPENCER, 


General Agents, 


CHICAGO, Ills., 145 La Salle St. 
NEW YORK, 52 William St. 

; BOSTON, 95 Kilby St. 4 

| PHILADELPBIA, 229 Walnut St. 


Agents in all the principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the United States and Canada. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 145 La Salle St. 


L. O. KOHTZ, Asst. Gen’] Agt. 


J. S. GADSDEN, Gen’! Agt. 
LIFE AND WORK OF 


DWIGHT L. M OO DY 


Official and only authentic edition. Written by his son, 
w MOODY, and IRA D. SANKEY, his life- 
long associate and friend 

00,000 AGENTS WANTED AT ONCE. 
Liberatterms. Freight paid. Credit given. A golden op- 
portunity for you. Outfit free. Write to-day. 
P. W. ZIEGLER & CO., 324 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


DURING 1900 
SPECIAL FEATURES 
Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ. 
Historical Articles upon the Life of Christ, ll- 
lustrated Articles upon the Places end Customs 
of Palestine. Articles upon Sunday-School 
Ideals and Methods. Symposia upon Practical 
fr roblems of Bible Study. 
The foregoing wil be among the special features of 
THE BIBLICAL WORLD 
IN 1900 
A Popular Illustrated Monthly Magazine devoted ex- 
clusively to the study of the Bible. 
Useful to the intelligent layman, the Bible teacher, 
the Sunday-school worker, the thoughtful minister. 


$2ayear. Three Months’ Trial Subscription, 25c 


Address THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


Agents Wanted 


for our Memorial Life of Moody. Tens of thousands 
will :e sold. A splendid opportunity to make money fast. 
Don’t lose time, but order outfit now. Big profits; credit; 
freight paid. Outfit free. Each su‘scriber gets a fine 
phototype portrait of Mr. Moody, for framing, free. §S nd 
ten cents to help pay postage. Write quick, before terri- 
tory is gone, 


AMERICAN BOOK AND BIBLE HOUSE, 
132 N. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


the grandest and fastest-selling book ever published, 


Pulpit Echoes 


OR LIVING TRUTHS FOR MEAD AND HEART. 
Containing Mr. MOODY’S best Sermons, with 500 
Thrilling Stories, Incidents, Persona) Experiences ete., as told 


By D. L. Mood 


himself. PAUL econ el ta pt Lon on niet ay Rev. CHAS. F. 
GOSS, Pastor of Mr Moody s Chicago aR ae for are ears, 
and ay Introduction by Rev. LYMAN ARROTT, D. DP. 
Brand new, 00 pp., beauty fully illustrated. 0G 1. eon more 
AGENTS WANTFI>— Men and Women. O=> Sales 
immense -—a harvest time for Agents. Send for terms to 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & co., Martford, Conn. 
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Notes of the World’s Progress 


UDGING FROM LONDON DIs- 
patches, it is apparent that the serious- 
ness of the struggle in South Africa 
upon which England has entered, is 

being fully realized. The most able generals 
will shortly assume direction of the cam- 
paign, and the military resources of the Km- 
pire will be placed at their disposal. News 
from the Transvaal is doled out meagrely by 
the War Department, and that which finally 
finds its way into print, while perhaps not 
of the most encouraging character, is at 
least not the reverse. A remarkable fea- 
ture, in view of the apparent preponderance 
of sentiment in favor of vigorous operations, 
was the action of four hundred London cler- 
gymen and ministers of all denominations in 
signing a petition favoring arbitration, with 
a view to bringing about a secession of hos- 
tilities. This is a measure which the Boers 
have proposed, but which Great Britian has 
not in the least shown any desire of acceding 
to. 
ke 
HE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA IS 
agitating the matter of re-establishing 
a public whipping post where offenders of a 
certain class will be publicly punished for 
their misdeeds.- The problem of caring for 
minor offenders has been a serious study, as 
in many instances it would seem that con- 
finement in a comfortable place where 
meals. are regularly served is a reward 
rather than a punishment. The expense of 
maintaining jails and work-houses being a 
tax upon a community, is taken as an added 
argument for another form of punishment. 
It is believed the whipping-post would 
prove an effective remedy for that particu- 
larly obnoxious form of brute commonly 
known as the wife beater, as fear of public 
disgrace and punishment would be stronger 
’ than a short period of rest in jail. Any 
remedy which would tend to abate this 
crime is worthy of adoption. 
bees 
RECENT ARTICLE IN THE CHEM- 
nitz Tageblatt upon the wealth of 
Russia, gives statistics which are not gener- 
ally known, and conveys a more adequate 
idea of the vastness of that empire. Ac- 
cording to its statement Russia has 8,644,- 
100 square miles of territory, extending 
over one-seventh of the earth’s surface. Its 
waters cover 293,018 square miles. Its popu- 
lation is 133,000,000. It has 11,000,000 men 
able to fight. Itcan send 1,255,000 men into 
the field ina few days and 1,000,000 more 
afew days later. Its total prepared fight- 
ing force is 2,500,000 men and 497,415 horses. 
Its fleet comprises twenty-three battleships, 
fourteen coast defenders, sixteen cruisers, 
twenty-eight ‘‘ cannon boats,’”’ and ninety- 
six torpedo boats. The government owns 
16,651 miles of railroad and private parties 
8,000 miles. Russia is practically indepen- 
dent of the world for food since the opening 
up of the grain fields of Siberia. 
ag 
MERICAN GOODS, AND ESPECIAL- 
‘A ly American ms nufacturers, are making 
rapid gains in popularity in Russia. This 


fact is shown not only by the increased total 
of our exports to that country, but by the 
warnings which the consul.r representa- 
tives of other nations in Russia are sending 
to their governments respecting the popu- 
larity of American goods, and the success of 
American merchants in their business meth- 
ods. British consuls in Russia have recently 
sent to their government a series of state- 
ments upon this subject, and from which 
the following extracts are taken. The 
British consul at Kieff, in his report, says: 
‘“‘While Germany is talked about as our 
greatest rival in the markets of the world, 
there does uot seem to be the same attention 


paid to the rapidly-developing competition 


of America. The strides America is mak- 
ing are startlingly apparent in the foreign 
trade.” 
EE ee 
(¢ THE AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY 
trade is practically controlled by Amer- 
ica; the trade in duplex and steam pumps is 
more or less American, the introduction of 
improved machine tools is due to America, 
which is now reaping the benefit of practical 
ideas combined with utility, and now the 
supply of fixed steam engines to the foreign 
markets is being energetically pushed.” The 
British consul at, Odessa writes: ‘'Cycles of 
English make are held in high esteem, but 
they are distanced by American machines. 
Our cousins across the Atlnntic can supply 
good cycles 40 per cent. cheaper than those 
of English make, and can therefore easily 
undersell the latter. The reason of this di!- 
ference in price is to be found in the fact 
that the American bicycles have many of 
those parts cast which in English machines 
are turned.’’ 
ah. 
ENATOR BEVERIDGE, OF INDIANA, 
the youngest member of that august 
body, of more than local reputation as an 


. orator, made his maiden effort last week, 


and in the process ran counter to some of 
the rapidly disappearing “traditions” of 
the Senate. Shortly after his election, 
Mr. Beveridge visited the Philippines, for 
the express purpose of informing himself of 
the true situation, in order that his course 
in connection with the question might be 
founded upon something more substantial 
than mere heresay evidence. On his re- 
turn, his firm but courteous refusal to talk 
for publication excited wonder on the part 
of the-press and admiration on the part of 
those who tire of reading opinions, It was 
with a mind firmly made up and a positive 
belief in the righteousness of his cause that 
Mr. Beveridge discharged a battery calcu- 
lated to weaken the strength of those oppos- 
ing permanent retention of the’ Islands. 
Senator Hoar, however, is still an anti- 
expansionist. 
RESIDENT HADLEY, of YALE UNE 
versity, is original, to say the least, in 

his pr p sed remedy for the trust evil. The 
questic:. i one which is attracting universal 
attention, puzzling statesmen and legisla- 


‘average annual value of $668,536 201. 


tures. President Hadley believes that if 
social recognition were denied any man en- 
gaged in a trust or other business inimical 


‘to the public wellfare, a solution would be 


found. In other words, Mr. Brown would 
hesitate in combining his business with that 
of Mr. Smith, e al., for fear of incurring the 
social displeasure of Mr. Jones. Or Mrs. 
Jones might refuse to permit her children to 
play in the back yard of the Brown residence, 
because Mr. Brown earned his living by 
clipping coupons off gas trust bonds. The 


‘theory of President Hadley may be good, 


but in practice it would _be found wanting, 
particularly in an age when he who clips 
coupons usually finds little difficulty in en- 
tering the doors of so-called society. Wealth 
there is an open sesame, and possession of 
trust or any other kind of stocks is a help, 
rather than a social hindrance. 


= 
—esa— 


N ADDITION TO GAINING AN INEX- 
haustible supply of pure drinking water, 
Chicago will derive other benefits from the 
great drainage canal. Fully 20,000 horse 
power will be developed, and by an arrange- 
ment with the trustees of the drainage dis- 
trict the city will have control of this at an 
annual expenditure of $80,000. Chicago is 


‘already solving the problem of municipal 


ownership, opening water works and light- 
ing certain districts. In nearly every in- 
stance the desirability over private owner- 
ship has been amply demonstrated. The 
power generated on the canal will be used 
in further extensions of the lighting system. 
Litigation is certain to follow when the 
canal is fully opened, the contention of cer- 
tain cities, particularly S+. Louis, being 
that their water supply will be polluted. In 
the case of St. Louis, engineers of the drain- 
age district claim the current from the 
Illinois river is diverted to the east side of 
the Mississippi, and that the real water 


supply of St. Louis is the Missouri river. 


=——— 


RANK H. HITCHCOCK, chief of the 
foreign markets division of the Agricul- 
tural department, has prepared figures 
showing for the first time the respective 
amounts of our agricultural exports which 
go to the several countries of Kurope and of 
the other continents. The period covered 
is 1894 to 1898. The statement shows the 
agricultural products exported from the 
United States during the five years had an 
Of 
these enormous exports about 60 per cent 
found a market in the United Kingdom and 
its various dependencies. The sum paid by 
the British people for the American farm 
produce purchased during the period men- 
tioned reached as high as $403,953 854 a 
year. Germany, which ranks next to the 
United Ki:gdom as a market for the pro- 
ducts of American agriculture, received 
about 13 per ceat of the exp drts, the aver- 
age yearly value amdunting to $86,320,274. 
France’s average purchases were $43,988, - 
790. : ; ‘ pi 
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The News of the Church 


Marginal Readings of the 
Scriptures 


HE Joint Commission (appointed by the two 
Houses of General Convention) on Marginal 
Readings for the Bible, was in session at Middle- 
town, Conn,, from Jan. 2nd to 10th. There were 
present the Bishops of Kentucky, New Hamp- 
shire, Pittsburgh, Tennessee, and Vermont, the 
Rey. Drs. Binney and Body, and the Rev. T. J. 
Packard. Dr. Carey and Dr. Sterling, the re- 
maining members of the Commission, were pre- 
vented by pastoral duties from attending. The 
Commission read through Deuteronomy, Isaiah, 
half of the Minor Prophets, and agreed to mar- 
ginal readings thereon; and also began the re- 
consideration of its report (presented to the 
General Ccnvention of 1898) on the New Testa- 
ment. The Synoptic Gospels were reviewed, 
and the numberof marginal readings recom- 
mended was considerably reduced. The next 
meeting of the Commission will be held at Bur- 
lington, Vt., in July. 


Board of Missions 


The Board of Managers met at the Church 
Missions House on the 9th inst., the Bishop of 
Albany, vice president, in the chair. There 
were present 13 bishops, 14 presbyters, and 40 
laymen. The acceptance by the Rev. Robert B. 
Kimber of his election to be local secretary was 
read. He entered upon duty the following day. 
A declination of his election to membership in 
the Board was received from Mr. Moses Taylor 
Pyne. 


The Treasurer’s Report 


The treasurer submitted his report, from 
which it appeared that the contributions to 
Jan. 1st, were about the same, while (aside 
from legacies) the general receipts of the so- 
ciety were $15,345 in excess of those to the cor- 
responding date last year. The treasurer also 
stated that he had received that morning from 
a communicant in the diocese of Pennsylvania, 
who especially desired that his name shou’d not 
be mentioned, the sum of $5,000 to be used for 
the purpose of aiding the missionaries of the 
Church in the foreign fields in properly educat- 
ing their children, in addition to any other al- 
lowance for the purpose, and this donor ex- 
pressed the hope that his contribution might be 
the means of inducing other offerings for a 
like purpose. By resolution, the treasurer was 
instructed to receive this gift, and hold it for 
the purpose indicated, with the thanks of the 
Board. He furthermore said that while sitting 
in his office, just before the Board met, he had 
received a contribution of $5,000 for foreign mis- 
sions, from a gentleman who declined to give 
his name, but stated that the offering was ‘‘in 
memory of J. W. Gregory.”’ 


Visitors From English Societies 


The Board was informed that Bishop Ridley, 
of Caledonia; the Rev. C. T. Wilson, who was 
one of the original party for Uganda, in 1876; 
and Mr. Eugene Stock, the editorial secretary, 
will come to the World’s Conference on Foreign 
Missions as delegates of the Church Missionary 
Society, while Canon Edmonds, of Exeter will 
come as a representative of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society, and Mr. G. A. King, a mem- 
ber of the C. M.S. Committee, to represent the 
Religious Tract Society. The general secretary 
was requested to put himself into communica- 
tion with Mr. Stock and suggest that he and 
other representatives of the Church Missionary 
Society should take part with us in the general 
conference, 


Appointment of Rev. Henry Forrester 
A letter having been submitted from the Pre- 
siding Bishop, making the nomination, it was 
Re olved; That the Rev. Henry Forrester, nomi- 
nated by the Presiding Bishop, be appointed under 
the resolution of the Board of Missions as the clergy- 
man of this Church to whom, for the calendar year 


1900, shall be assigned the duty of counselling and 
guiding the work of those presbyters and readers in 
Mexico who have asked for the fostering care of this 
Church to be extended to them. 

Domestic Missionary Appropriations 


Mr. Alexander Brunner was employed, on the 
nomination of the Bishop of Quincy, to do mis- 
sionary work among the Swedes. An appropri- 
ation was made at the annual rate of $1,400 to 
carry on the work among the Indians on the 
Fort Hall Indian Reservation, in the missionary 
district of Boise, the real estate belonging to 
which will be conveyed to this society forth- 
with by the Connecticut Indian Association, 
and an additional appropriation of $600 for the 
current fiscal year was made from a special 
fund to enable the Bishop of Spokane to employ 
two more missionaries in Northern Idaho. Un- 
der the provision of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
United Offering of 1898, on the nomination of 
the Bishop of Lexington, Miss Lillie B, Mahan 
was appointed for three years as missionary 
worker in the mountain towns of Beattyville 
and Proctor, and provision was made for Miss 
Laura R. Calloway, of the same diocese, to take 
six months’ training in the Philadelphia Dea- 
coness House 


Consecration of Bishop-elect Partridge 


Letters were submitted from Bishop McKim, 
in the course of which he says that it is the 
wish of Dr. Partridge, as it is the earnest de- 
sire of the mission, that the consecration of the 
Bishop of Kyoto may take place in Japan. The 
Board was informed that the commission to con- 
secrate had already been forwarded to the 
Bishop of Tokyo, associating with him Bishcp3 
Williams and Schereschewsky. It is also un- 
derstood that the Bishop of Shanghai will te 
present and assisting, and it is likely that one 
or more of the English bishops will participate 
in the services. The Bishop had just consecrat- 
ed a new building for Christ church, Otsu, in 
the Kyoto district. 


Mission Work in Africa 


From a letter from the Bishop of Cape Pal- 
mas, it was learned that besides the $683 which 
it cost him to ‘‘cover in” the new Irving memo 
rial church to protect the walls from the 
weather, there were also bills outstanding 
amounting to $400 on the same building, and 
there is needed: to complete the edifice, $1,166, 
or a total of $2,250 more than was contributed 
through Mrs. Thecdore L. Irving in her life- 
time. The first service has been held in the un- 
finished church by the Bishop, when he bap- 
tized and confirmed. In connection with the 
same, the Bishop says: ‘I can assure you that 
we have a fine building for which we may con- 
gratulate ourselves. No one, seeing it, would 
begrudge the money it has cost.’”? A cordial in- 
vitation was received from Mr. T. M. Mac- 
knight, of the Canary Islands, for our African 
missionaries; in pursuit of health, to visit him 
as cccasion required, and proposing favorable 
arrangements for their continued stay if neces- 
sary. 

Church Work in Havana 


A report was submitted from the secretary of 
the American Church Missionary Society of 
which the following is the substance: “Our 
missionary in Havana, the Rev. Mr. McGee, 
has had yellow fever. His room opens into 
our rented chapel. We can useitno more. To 
succeed in Havana, we must have a church. 
With it only may we properly occupy that city. It 
is the key to Cuba, and occupation means self- 
support in a short time. We are wanted there. 
It will cost $60,000. The Baptist paid $65,000 for 
their church, and they have 500 communicants.” 
The report was accompanied by letters from 
Gen. Ludlow and others, corroborating fully the 
secretary’s views. The Board adopted the fol- 
lowing : 

Resolved: That this Board, recognizing the import- 
ance of the matter, endorses the appeal of the secre- 


tary of the American Church Missionary Society, 
and refers it to the special committee on issuing an 
appeal to the Church with regard to the new posses- 
sions, already constituted. 


The Corresponding Secretary 


The by-law referring to the corresponding 
secretary was amended so as to read as follows: 


The Corresponding Secretary shall assist the Gen- 
eral Secretary in his work, shall have charge of the 
correspondence of the Board under his direction, and 
shall edit such publications as the society may au- 
thorize, with such assistance as the Board may, from 
time to time, determine to be necessary; and also ful- 
fil the duties of the Associate Secretary, in case of his 
absence. He shall present the cause of missions as 
he may be directed te do by the Board of Managers or 
the General Secretary, with a view to awakening in- 
terest in the missionary work of the Church. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary 


The Pittsburgh Branch 


The monthly meeting took place at the Church 
Rooms, on Thursday morning, Jan. 4th, witha 
large attendance of members. Miss Carter 
gave an informal, but very pleasant, talk with 
regard to her work among Indian women. Miss 
Margaret Phillips has been elected treasurer of 
Miss Carter’s salary, to take the place made va- 
cant by the death in December of Mrs. W. H. 
Daly, and the name of Mrs. J. H. B. Brooks, of 
Oil City, has been added to the list of vice-presi- 
dents. On account of ill-health, Mrs. E. R. 
Byllesby has resigned the presidency of the 
Junior Auxiliary. 


Junior Department of New York Diocese 


Services were held in many churches, Sunday, 
Jan, 14th. Children from Sunday schools of 
neighboring parishes were clustered together. 
A missionary catechism was recited by the pu- 
pils, asa new feature. Among the missiona y 
speakers were Bishops Talbot, Worthington, 
and Wells, the Rev. Canon Nelson, the Rey. Dr, 
Arthur S. Lloyd, and the Rev. Joshua Kimber, 
secretaries of the Board of Missions; the Rev. 
Drs. J. H. MclIlvaine and T. Gardner Littell, 
and the Rev. Messrs. A. B. Hunter, B. M. 
Spurr, F. H. Brewster, W. J. Wright, J. M. Nzi- 
fert, E. A. Lyon, and others. 


In Philadelphia 

A largely attended meeting on behalf of for- 
eign missions was held on the 11th inst, in St. 
James’ church. Bishop Whitaker presided, 
and conducted a brief devotional service. The 
Rev. J. Addison Ingle, of China, spoke of the 
particular work in which he is engaged in Han- 
kow. The Rey. Dr.-Arthur S. Lioyd, General 
Secretary of the Board of Missions, spoke on 
Africa. Liberia is the only Christian African 
State, and there the Church is as much estab- 
lished as in this diocese. The last report gives 
1,500 communicants and 190 confirmed. The 
Church in Liberia needs more means, more 
buildings, and more teachers. There should be 
‘systematic offerings in every parish and diocese 
in the United States. The Rev. Edward Abbott, 
D.D., spoke on Japan. He said a national 
Japanese Church had been organized, as the re- 
sult of the labors of the Church of England and 
the Church in America. The Japanese Empire 
is divided into six dioceses, five of which have 


bishops, one of whom is our American Bishop, . 


Dr. McKim. He told of the beautiful church of 
the Holy Trinity in Kyoto, erected by its name- 
sake in Philadelphia. In its rear is St. Agnes’ 
School, with its 125 girls. Bishop Whitaker 
spoke of Cuba, and said it should receive gen: 
erous help from the people of the United States. 
He traced the history of the Cuban mission, 
from its commencement under Bishop Younz, 
of Florida. There are vast possibilities in that 
island,and the Church should act at once and 
secure not merely a footing, but be ever in the 
froot rank. If the Church should recognize its 
opportunity,it will rise to a sense of its responsi- 
bility. There is need of a substantial church 
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edifice in Havana. As long as services are held 
in a hall, people will hesitaté to link their for- 
tunes with it. The closing address was by Paul 
Shimmon, of the Assyrian mission. 


Election of a Bishop-Coadjutor 
for Chicago 


Four times in 14 months has a priest of the 
Church in Chicago been called to the dignity of 
the Episcopate, a record of distinction unprece- 
dented in the annals of any diocese in the U.S. 
Morning Prayer at 94a.m.,in the cathedral of 
SS. Peter and Paul, on Tuesday the 9th, was 
followed by a full choral Celebration at 10 a. mM. 
There was no sermon, and Bishop White, of 
Michigan City, was celebrant. When the con- 
vention: met for business, the number of dele- 
gates attending surpassed that of any previous 
convention; 70 of the clergy entitled to a vote 
were present. At least six more were absent 
from sickness, and a considerable number were 
unqualified, either from lack of the requisite six 
months’ canonical residence, or being. without 
settled cure. Forty-seven parishes, with about 
140 representatives, answered to the roll call, 
only two being unrepresented. Bishop White, 
on invitation of Bishop McLaren, made a brief 
address, expressive of surprise at the growth of 
the diocese during the 10 years or so since he 
was a member of the convention. Bishop Mc- 
Laren then read a brief address, stating that it 
had taken him some time, in this 25th year of 
his episcopate, to arrive at his recent decision, 
that the word was not lightly spoken. ‘‘Inow,”’’ 
he said, ‘‘formally ask the diocese to elect a co- 
adjutor. Immediate action pertains to the very 
essence of the request. And yet lam prepared 
to go on alone, if the diocese so wills.” Dr. 
Locke, senior presbyter of the diocese, moved 
“that this convention concur in the Bishop’s 
request for a coadjutor’’; carried unanimously. 
On motion of Dr. Little there was a recess from 
1 to 2 p.m. for lunch, to which nearly 200 sat 
down in the clergy house. 

On re-assembling, the Bishop named the duties 
of his coadjutor to be: ‘‘(a) To take charge of 
the missions, (b) To hold visitations for Con- 
firmations, etc., (c) To perform such other duties 
as I may require of him.” Mr. Edwin Walker, 
of Grace church, stated that many laymen, ata 
meeting last Thursday, had advocated a post- 
ponement, on the ground that sufficient oppor- 
tunity had not been given, and that there was 
no provision for support. He also wished to 
know whether the laity could nominate or dis- 
cuss a nomination. The Bishop explained that 
the nominating power was, by the canons of the 
diocese, vested in the clergy, and when they had 
elected, the parishes (not individual delegates) 
voted concurrence or rejection. The Rev. W. C. 
DeWitt moved for election without nomination. 
Mr. Walker and the Rev. Dr. Stone objected, 
and Dr. Rushton’s motion to lay on the table 
was carried. The Rev. W. E. Toll, premising 
that it had been his privilege to second the nom- 
ination of the present Diocesan in 1875; that all 
the expectations then formed had been realized ; 
that they wished for a continuation of the exist- 
ing state of things, in the interest of prosperity ; 
stated that all these conditions would come from 
the election of the Rev. C. P. Anderson, rector 
of Grace church, Oak Purk. The Rev. 
T. A. Snively said: ‘I rise to second a nomina- 
tion. I come here unpledged to any candidate, 
and while I believe that the apparent unanimity 
is an indication of divine guidance, it is wise to 
make other nominations, if there areany.”? In 
reply to a previous speaker, Dr. Feetwood said, 
that he actually did not know how his deanery 
stood, and that they had moreover passed the 
winter meeting of the Northern Deanery in 
order to avoid all canvassing. Dean Philips 
also spoke in favor of immediate election. The 
Rey. W. B. Walker had come to the Convention 
. converted to the support of the nominee, just as 
a wise builder looking for the best mast for his 
ship would take one from a Norway pine if his 
own America could not satisfy him. The Rev. 


» Dr. Wilson: made nomination of Dr. James Ss. 


Tbe Living Church 


Stone, rector of St. James’, but upon Dr. Stone’s 
request withdrew it. i 


The secretary announced, as result of the 
ballot, that 67 clergymen had voted; necessary 
to a choice, 34; and that the Rev. C. P. Anderson 
liad received 60 votes. Mr. Walker moved that 
the lay-delegates be allowed to retire for con- 
sultation, if they so desired. The vote having 
been cast, they reported 39 parishes as con- 
curring, and eight non concurring; total vote, 
47; necessary to a choice, 24. The Rev. C. P. 
Anderson was declared duly elected Bishop- 
Coadjutor. Regarding the third requirement of 
the Bishop’s circular, ‘‘the enactment of such 
legislation as may be made necessary by said 
election,’ Dr. Locke moved that the chair ap- 
point acommittee. This committee, composed of 
the Rev. Messrs. E. M. Stires, W. C. DeWitt, 
J. H. Edwards, and A. W. Little, with lay- 
delegates Messrs. J.S. Boynton, W. H. Chad- 
wick, F, A. Hardy, D. B. Lyman, and A. Ryer- 
son, returned in a short time, recommending 
that the Coadjutor’s salary be $5,000, and 


that the Standing Committee arrange for the 


raising of that part of the stipend necessary be- 
tween the time of consecration and of the 
annual appropriations at the regular convention 
in May. The Bishop thanked the convention 
for this emphatic endorsement of his plea for 
assistance. and while he feared that his stay 
with the diocese might be short, he believed 
that the consideration and co-operation of the 
Convention had been such as to make his re- 
maining years give promise of being the best of 
his long episcopate. The Gloria in Excelsis havy- 
ing been sung, the Bishop dismissed the conven- 
tion with the Benediction. A committee, con- 
sisting of the Rev. Dr. Locke, the Rev. Messrs. 
J. H. Edwards, J. H. Hopkins, and E. M. Stires; 
Messrs. E. P. Bailey, W. H. Chadwick, H. A. 
Towner, and G. H. Webster, on Friday, pro- 
ceeded in a body to Oak Park, and formally 
notified Mr. Anderson of his election. Ino reply, 
he said that it would be impossible to accept or 
decline immediately. He should wish to consult 
with the Bishop, and his brethren of the clergy 
and laity. 

It is understood that an effort will be made to 
have the consecration before Lent, possibly on 
St. Matthias’ Day, Feb. 24th. 

The Rev. Charles Palmerston Anderson was 
born Sept. 8, 1863, at Kemptville, Canada. He 
was educated at Trinity College University; in 
1887, was ordered to the diaconate by Archbishop 
Lewis who also advanced him to the priesthood 
in 1888. He took charge of the parish at Beech- 
burg, Ont., and early in 1891 accepted a call to 
Grace church, Oak Park, where there has been 
rapid growth, and the building of a $60,000 
church edifice has been commenced. 


Bishop Garrett’s Anniversary 


The celebration of the 25th anniversary of the 
consecration of Bishop Garrett, and the formal 
setting aside of the cathedral of St. Matthew 
from ‘‘all unhallowed, worldly, and common 
uses,” occurred on Dec. 20th. The service of 
consecration took place in the morning. Some 
25 priests and six bishops were present. The 
procession formed in the building of St. Mat- 
thew’s Grammar School, and led by the choir of 
40 men and boys, marched around the front of 
the cathedral and entered at the door of the 
tower from the east. The Bishop was received 
at the door by the wardens and the vestry, 
Judge Riehard Morgan, chancellor of the dio- 
cese, reading the request to consecrate. Then 
the Bishop and the people repeated alternately 
the verses of Psalm xxiv., and when the altar 
was reached, the choir began ‘‘Come, Holy Spir- 
it, Heavenly Dove.’? The form of consecration 
followed. The prayers and sentences were read 
by the Bishop, the sentence of consecration was 
read by the dean, and placed upon the altar by 
the Bishop, who then pronounced the thanksgiv- 
ing. ‘All people that on earth do dwell,’’ was 


sung by the congregation. Theintroit anthem ~ 


was Mendelssohn’s ‘I waited for the Lord.” 
Before the sermon, was sung an adaptation of 
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hymn 299, ‘‘Lift the strain of high thanksgiv- 
ing! 

The sermon was preached by the Rt. Rev. 
Daniel Sylvester Tuttle, Bishop of Missouri, 
who had preached at the consecration of Bishop 
Garrett at Omaha in1874, The anthem was Sir 
John Stainer’s, composed for the occasion of the 
Queen’s jubilee, ‘‘Let every soul be subject to 
the higher powers.” On account of the length 
of the service, it was requested that, none but 
the vested clergy should receive the Holy Com” 
munion at this celebration. 


At night there was a special thanksgiving 
service for the blessings of the past. The serv- 
ice was sung to the accompaniment of a full or- 
chestra, as well as the great cathedral organ. 
Bishop Gailor, of Tennessee, preached the ser- 
mon on the text from Isa. vi: 8, ‘‘Here amI, 
send me.” After the sermon, the clergy within 
the sanctuary grouped themselves about the al- 
tar, and the Te Deum, the central feature of the 
service, was sung to Berthold Tours’ setting. 
The anthem of the evening was Barnby’s ‘King 
allglorious.’? The decorations in St. Matthew’s 
consisted chiefly of palmsand wreaths, the altar 
decorated with white flowers, and the bare mas- 
siveness of the walls relieved by banners in 
brilliant colors. Over the stall occupied by 
each bishop was a shield blazoned in gold and 
color with the armsof his diocese. The choir 
was carefully trained, and the rendering of the 
anthems and canticles, some of which were elab- 
orate, was most satisfactory. The whole service 
ofthe day was prepared for under the constant 
supervision of Dean Stuck. 


After the night service, the Bishop and Mrs. 
Garrett held a reception at the Oriental Hotel 
before the banquet, which began at 10:30. The 
toasts were as follows: ‘‘The Presidentof the 
United States,” the Hon. Richard Morgan; ‘The 
Historic Episcopate and the Anglican Commun- 
ion,’? Bishop Tuttle of Missouri; ‘‘The Church, 
the mother of learning,’ Bishop Gailor of Tenn. ; 
“Christianity and civilization,’? Bishop Brooke 
of Okalahoma and Indian Territory ; ‘'The Guest 
of the Evening,” the Rev. B. B. Ramage pre- 
sented to the Bishop a full set of episcopal robes 
given by the women of the diocese, and the sum 
of $1,000 given by the men. In his grateful re- 
ply the Bishop announced that the money was to 
be applied to the boring of an artesian well at 
St. Mary’s, and he stated, also, that he had re- 
ceived another gift of $1,000 that day, which 
would be used to help raise the debt on Graff 
Hall at the college. ‘‘The Province of Texas and 
the Provincial System,” Bishop Kinsolving of 
Texas; ‘‘Retrospection,’? Bishop Millspaugh of 
Kansas; ‘‘The Ladies,’ Bishop Brown of Arkan- 
sas; ‘‘Mission Work in Cities,” ‘‘The Sunday 
School,” ‘'The Diocesan Educational Institu- 
tions,” Mr. Francis E. Shoup; ‘‘The Influence 
of the Professor,’’ Colonel W.S. Simkins, of the 
University of Texas; ‘‘Church Finance,” Mr. J. 
T. Trezevant; “Auld Lang Syne,’ the Very 
Rev. Stephen H. Green. ‘Auld Lang Syne’? 
was sung at the close of the day’s celebration. 


Chicago 
Wm. Edward McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 


The Bishop was able to preside at a meeting 
on Wednesday of the trustees of Waterman Hall 
held in the Church Club. He also preached in the 
church of Our Saviour on Sunday evening last. 
The Bishop notified his clergy on the 15th that 
every parish and mission will have a visitation 
before the time of the annual convention on 
May 29th. 

On the evening of the 12th, the Rev. Fr. Os- 
borne addressed a large assembly of men in 
Epiphany church, under the auspices of the 
Junior Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 

On the 11th the Men’s League of St. Thomas’ 
decided upon plans for the erection of a guild 
hallon the vacant piece of ground behind the 
church. 

The Rev. J. H. Edwards, of the church of Our 
Saviour, was called to Lincoln, Neb., on Friday 
morning last, by a telegram announcing the 
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death of his brother-in-law. His services on 
Sunday were taken by the Rev. Messrs. Gregg 
and Rushton; the evening preacher being the 
Bishop. 

The Rey. C.C. Tate is assisting the new rec- 
tor of Christ church, Woodlawn. 


The clerica met on the 11th, at the residence 
of Mrs. Delafield, 4333 Ellis ave. Sixteen clergy- 
men’s wives were present; but the president, 
Mrs. Locke, was absent through sickness. 


St. Peter’s Parish 


A large audience heard the excellent render- 
ing by the choir of St. Peter’s, on the evening 
of the 10th, of the sacred cantata, ‘‘The 
daughter of Juirus.”» The rector was able to be 
out, for the first time in 10 days, on Sunday 
morning last, St. Peter's showed in many 
ways at Christmas, by timely gifts, its interest 
in the mission work of its late rector’s episco- 
pal jurisdiction of North Dakota. 


Girl’s Friendly Society 


On the 12th there was a full meeting of the 
Literature Associates in the Church Club 
Rooms, when arrangements were made for 
meetings, in the cathedral for the West Side 
branches; in Grace church for the South; in 
St. James’ for the North; on which occasions 
the essays adjudged prizes in the annual compe- 
tition by members of the G. F. S. will be read. 


New York 
Henry Codman Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


The religious bequests left by the will of the 
late Cornelius Vanderbilt have just been paid 
in full. 

The Church German Society has became ama]l- 
gamated with the Archdeaconry of New York, 
with the Ven. Archdeacon Tiffany, D.D., as 
president. y 

The City Mission Society has enlarged its 
staff by the appointment of the Rev. James 
Hall McIlvaine, D D., who will be a public 
‘speaker at missionary meetings, and will act as 
regular visitor at the House of Detention for 
Witnesses, the Hopper Home, and the Gouy- 
erneur Hospital. ~ 


General Theological Seminary 


A mortgage was filed Jan. 11th, which was 
executed in 1882 as security for a fund for schol- 
arships amounting to $63,079, given by divers 
persons. The money was temporarily invested 
in improvements to the property, and the tran- 
saction is to protect the endowment. 


Alumni of St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 


At a meeting just held, the rector, the Rev. 
Joseph M. Coit, announced gifts of money of 
about $100 000 for the building of a new upper 
school, and a gift of a library. Mr. Sherman 
Evarts presided at the meeting, and among 
those taking part were Bishop Niles, of New 
Hampshire, the Rev. Dr. Alexander Mackay- 
Smith, and the Rev. Edward Parker, one of 
the teachers. There was a large and enthusi- 
astic attendance. 


‘Columbia University 


The board of trustees met Jan. 8th, Mr. W. C. 
Schermerhorn presiding. It was announced 
that Mr. John D. Rockefeller had presented 
‘$100,000 to the University for the endowment of 
a chair of psychology. President Seth Low, 
UL. D., also announced a gift of $500 for the De- 
partment of Ofiential Languages, and $800 for 
the Department of Mechanical Engineering. 
Arrangements were made regarding the new 
dormitories. An election resulted in the choice 
of the following officers of the board: Chair- 
man, Mr. W. C. Schermerhorn; treasurer, Mr. 
John McLane Nash; secretary, Mr. John B. 
Pine. 


Church Temperance Society 


At the 18th annual meeting the Bishop of Del- 
aware presided. The annual election took 
place, resulting in re-election of old officers and 
the addition of the Rev. Drs. C. T. Olmsted and 
L. W. Batten, and the Rev. Messrs. Edward 
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Osborne and J. Newton Perkins. The Woman’s 
Auxiliary elected Mrs. Geo. S. Bowdoin, presi- 
dent; Mrs.. Chas. Townsend, treasurer; Miss 
H. D. Fellows, corresponding secretary, and 
Miss Graham, recording secretary. Financial 
and work reports were presented. A notable 
feature of the latter is the organization of anew 
branch of the Knights of Temperance, to be 
called Veteran Knights, which will begin Jan. 
26th. A conference in the afternoon discussed 
practical questions affecting inebriates. Bishop 
Doane, of Albany, occupied the chair, and ad- 
dresses were made by Mr. Robert Graham, Dr. 
W. D. Mason; Messrs. B. McC. Whitlock, and 
Geo. Bradford; Judge Colvin, Col. B. F.Watson, 
the Rev. Dr. David Greer, and the Rev. Ed- 
ward Osborne. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi William Whitaker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


Bishop Whitaker has given canonical consent 
to the establishment of a mission at 56th and 
Market sts., West Philadelphia. 


Bishop Whitaker started for Cuba on the 12th 
inst., on a tour of the island, inspecting the 
work which is being carried on there. 


The 84th anniversary of the Sunday school of 
old St. Paul’s church, Philadelphia, the Rev. 
T. J. Taylor, priest-in-charge, was held on Sun- 
day evening, 7th inst. Addresses were made by 
the Hon. G. D. McCreary and others. This is 
the oldest Sunday school in the diocese. 


Yor the first time in Philadelphia, West’s can- 
tata, “The Story of Bethlehem,’’ was rendered 
by the combined vested choirs of the church of 
the Ascension, Philadelphia, and St Andrew’s, 
West Philadelphia, in the latter, on the 10th 
inst., under the direction of Howard R. O’Dan- 
iel. The same cantata was repeated on Sunday 
afternoon, 14th inst., by the same choirs, at the 
church of the Ascension. 


Churches Consolidated 


Bishop Whitaker, in a letter, states that St. 
Paul’s church, West Philadelphia, and the 
church of the Atonement, Philadelphia, have 
been consolidated, and makes an appeal for the 
erection and completion of the new edifice, 
noticed in Tur Livine Cuurcs of the 13th inst., 
to be known as ‘‘The church of the Atonement, 
memorial to Dr. Benjamin Watson.” 


Theatre Services for Non-Church Goers 


Were resumed on Sunday evening, 14th inst., 
at the Walnut st. theatre, with a reproduction 
of Tissot’s paintings, illustrative of the life of 
Christ. The meeting opened with a song sery- 
ice, and the exhibition of the paintings was 
accompanied by an explanatory lecture. The 
Rey. J. Edgar Johnson was in charge of the 
service. The speakers for the succeeding meet- 
ings will include Bishop Taloot, the Rev. Messrs. 
C. T. Brady, Louis S. Osborne, of Newark, 
N. J., and others. 


An Aged Churchwoman at Rest 


Mrs. Abigail Homer, the oldest communicant 
and life long member of Gloria Dei church, Phil- 
adelphia, entered into life eternal, on Friday, 
12th inst, aged 91 years. During the Civil War, 
when soldiers were passing through the city to 
and from ‘the front,’? she was one of a com- 
mittee of women helpers who fed them, and in 
many cases cared for the :ick and wounded 
coming North. She was born, and she lived and 
died, in the immediate neighborhood of the old 
church, where the Burial Office was said on 
Monday, 15th inst., interment being in its an- 
cient cemetery. 


Church Census 


Plans for a house-to-house canvass of the en- 
tire city of Philadelphia, and outlying districts, 
were discussed at an informal meeting of Sunday 
school workers, held on Monday evening, 8th 
inst.. They contemplate doing the work in one 
day, the legal holiday, Feb. 22d; the object is to 
ascertain how many residents attend church, 
Sunday school, or other religious service. Every 
Christian denomination is represented in the 
undertaking, including Roman Catholics and 
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the “Friends.” The Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins 
and the Rev. Henry EL. Phillips represent the 
Episcopal Church. 


Washington 

Henry Yates Satterlee, D. D., LL.D., Bishop 

On the afternoon and evening of Jan. 10th, 
at Trinity church, the Rev. Richard P. Will- 
iams, rector, there was a series of missionary 
conferences, when the Rev. Dr. Abbott, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., gave some valuable and interest- 
ing information, drawn from personal i vesti- 
gation, in regard to our missions in China and 
Japan. 


Church of the Epiphany 


On the evening of Jan. 4th, the Christmas 
oratorio by Saint Saens was excellently ren- 
dered by the choir, under the direction of Mr. 
E. A. Varela, the choirmaster. On the previous 


evening, a reception to the congregation was 


given at the parish building, by the Rev. Dr. and 
Mrs. McKim, to celebrate the 11th anniversa~ 
ry of the rector’s service. It was a very de- 
lightful parish re-union. : 


The Sunday School Institute 


The monthly meeting was held on the even- 
ing of Jan. 8th, in Christ church, East Washing- 
ton. The model lesson was given by the Rev. 
J. B. Perry, on ‘“‘The nranifestations of Christ 
in miracles.’’ A paper, followed by a discussion, 
was read,on ‘‘The status of the Church S. & 
superintendent as compared with that of the 
denominations.’’ 


Minnesota 
Henry B. Whipple, D.D., LL. D., Bishop. 
MLN .Gilbert, D.D., LL.D., Bishop-coadjuter 


The Rev. C. E. Haupt, diocesan missionary, 
went to St. Luke’s hospital, St. Paul, two 
weeks ago, for medical treatment. He is slowly 
recovering, and expects to resume active duties. 
shortly. 


On the first Sunday after the Epiphany, the. 
Rev. Father Huntington preached to a large 
congregation at St. Paul’s church. Inthe even- 
ing a missonary rally was held at Christ 
church: Bishop F'rances, of Indiana, delivered an 
eloquent sermon upon missions. Bishop,Gilbert 
supplemented the discourse with an eloquent 
appeal for hearty support of the missions in 
foreign lands. Evensong was omitted in the 
city churches, and the gathering at Christ 
church was very large. 


Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


The Junior chapters of Christ church, St. 
John’s, and St. Peter’s met at Christ church 
and formed a junior local assembly. Bishop 
Gilbert, several clergymen and Brotherhood 
men were present. Bishop Gilbert gave the 


* boys some excellent advice, and instructed them 


upon parliamentary rules. : : 
Death of the Rey. Herbert Root 


As announced in our last issue, the Rev. Her- 
bert Root died at St. Luke’s Hospital, St. Paul, 
from heart disease, Jan. 5th, in the 52d year of 
his age. The funeral service was.at the church 
of the Good Shepherd, St. Paul, and the com- 
mittal, at Racine. Bishop Francis, of Indiana, 
the Rev. E. S. Peake, and the Rev. Wm. C, 
Pope read the Burial Service. Mr. Root was a 
graduate of Racine College, and had resided at 
Valley City, N. Dak, for uearly 20 years since 
his retirement from the ministry. In 1881, 
he gave a half block for the site, and con- 
tributed largely towards the erection, of All 


Saints’ church. His contributions for its sup- 


port were continued to the end of his life. 
The Church Ciub S 


Held its Epiphany-tide meeting at the Ma- 
sonic Temple, Minneapolis, Jan. 9th, on which 
occasion it had as its guest of honor, the Rt. 
Rev. Joseph M. Francis, D. D., Bishop of 
Indiana, and was disappointed in not having 
also Bishop Williams, of Omaha, who at the last 
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moment telegraphed his inability to be present. 
This beirg the annual meeting, the following 
officers were elected: President. the Hon. R. R. 
Nelson; vice president, J. C. Reno; secretary, 
Frank O. Osborne; treasurer, E. H. Holbrook. 
The treasurer’s report showed the club to be 
without liability and to have net assets of $800. 
The club now has a membership of 142, being a 
net gain in membership, during the year, of 39. 
More than 500 copies of the Minnesota Church 
Club Lectures for 1899 on the topic, ‘Leading 
persons and periods in English Church history,”’ 
have been sold. Arrangements have been made 
for the delivery of a course of lectures during 
the approaching Lent upon the topic, ‘‘The 
Ghurch at work,’ in Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul, and Minneapolis, under the auspices of 
the Church Clubs of those centres of Church 
life. The Rev. John J. Faude, D.D, formerly of 
Indiana, in beha)f of the club, extended a cordial 
welcome to Bishop Francis, who responded in an 

‘address which was both witty and wise, inter- 
esting and entertaining. Other addresses were 
made by the Rev. Messrs. MacLean, Andrews, 
and Jones, and Prof. F’. J. HE. Woodbridge, of the 
State University. Bishop Gilbert was detained 
at home by illness. 


Quincy 
Alexander Burgess, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
- St. James’, Griggsville 

On Dec. 14-15th, the ladies held a bazar for 
the sale of needlework, fancy goods, and candy, 
on behalf of the church. They also supplied 
meals at a moderate cost for the visitors to the 
Corn Carnivaland Farmers’ Institute, which 
were held on the above-mentioned dates. The 
bazar was well attended, and was a success 
financially. On Dec. 28th, by the kind permis- 
sion of Mr. John George, the lady Sunday school 
teachers gave a party, at his house, to the mem- 
bers of the Sunday school. 


Easton 
Wm. Forbes Adams, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 
Mrs. Alice E. Adams, wife of the Bishop, died, 
Jan. 11th, at the episcopal residence in Easton, 
after a short illness. She was formerly Miss 
McAllen, a native of Kentucky. Four daughters 
and two sons survive her. 


Long Island 
Abram N. Littleiohn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

The Rey. H. O. Ladd, rector of Grace church, 
Jamaica, and the congregation are much inter- 
ested in the movement on foot to enlarge the 
church and choir loft, and to prccure a new or- 
gan. 

The Bishop visited the cathedral mission of 
St. Gabriel, Hollis, on the evening of the 5th 
inst., and administered the rite of Confirmation 
to a class of 17. 

The mortgage on St. Peter’s church, Bay 
Shore, the Rev. J. C. Stephenson, rector, has 
within the past 13 months been reduced from 
$3,050 to $1,595. 

Church of the Epiphany, Brooklyn 


Within the first two months of the Rev. Dr. 
Babbitt’s rectorship, a successful church fair, 
by which $1,100 was realized, has been conduct- 
ed, and $5,000 towards the liquidation of the 
church debt has been raised by Dr. Babbitt. A 
meeting of the congregation has recently been 
held, called by the rector who proposed to make 
the work of the church institutional, as far as 
possible. Much interest and earnestness were 
shown by the many persons present. A commit- 
tee of 15 was appointed to arrange plans for a 
general organization. It is proposed to establish 
a gymnasium and other features for physical, as 

weil as mental and religious, development. 


St. George’s, Brooklyn, Destroyed by Fire 


Almost entirely on the evening of Saturday, 
Jan. 6th. The loss is estimated to be about $50,- 
000, which is said to be fully covered by the in- 
surance, The use of the Marcy avenue Baptist 
church Sunday school room has been tendered 
by the pastor, and accepted by the congrega- 
tion of St. George’s, until a new church is built 
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The Sunday school is held in the main auditori- 
um of the Baptist church. Every branch of 
the work will go on without the slightest inter- 
ruption, and the new church will be begun as 
soon as the business with the insurance com- 
pany is adjusted. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, D. D., Bishenr 
Groton School, Groton, has received a legacy 
of $30,000. from Jacob C. Rogers, the Boston 
banker. 


The will of Miss Lydia M. Palmer, of Cam- 
bridge, leaves $2,000 to the Rev. Robert Walker, 
rector of the churchof the Ascension, to be used 
by him at his discretion for Church purposes. 


St. Paul’s, Hopkinton 


The new and beautiful altar is now in place. 
The Rev. Horatio Gray has given to the parish 
a beautiful alms bason of brass, in memory of 
the Rev. Dr. Baury. He has also presented the 
wardens’ wands, which are soon to be placed on 
their pews. 


The Rev. Waldo Burnett’s Good Record 


The faithful rector of St. Mark’s church, 
Southborough, has received a most cordial testi- 
mony from his parish, indicating the feeling 
cherished towards him, and the appreciation of 
his valued ministry among them. He came to 
St. Mark’s in 1884, and has accomplished a 
work which will always endear his name to the 
parish. He started the work at Marlborough, 
which has since resulted in a self-supporting 
parish, also the mission at Westborough, and re- 
vived after many years’ neglect the ola parish 
of St. Paul’s Hopkinton, where a new church 
building has been erected and entirely paid for. 
His resignation of St. Mark’s tcok place Jan. 1st. 
The headmaster of St. Mark’s school, the Rey. 
William G. Thayer, has been placed in charge of 
the work, and will be aided by a curate. 


Dr. Shinn’s 25th Anniversary 


The Rev. George W. Shinn, D.D, observed 
with divine services the 25th anniversary of his 
rectorship of Grace church, Newton, Jan. 7th. 
At the morning service in his sermon, he said: 
“T first preached in Grace church in 1874. My 
first sermon as pastor was on Jan. 3, 1875, andon 
Jan. 25, 1875, I was instituted by Bishop Pad- 
dock. The Rey. Dr. Huntington, then of Wor- 
cester, but now of New York, preached the ser- 
mon. I hope to have Dr. Huntington here to 
preach the sermon on the celebration of my an- 
niversary, the 25th of this month.’”? During Dr. 
Shinn’s rectorship, the chapel and parish house 
were built in 1884, and the church was conse- 
crated in 1887. The Bishop Brooks Memorial 
Guid Hall was built in 1893, and the Townsend 
Memorial Library in 1895. Dr. Shinn has been 
an earnest and indefatigable worker for the 
Church in Newton. He has been the means of 
starting four parishes in and near the city of 
Newton, and is esteemed highly in the place 
where his labors have been so signally blessed. 


Central Pennsylvania 
Ethelbert Talbot, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


The Reading Archdeaconry 


The winter session met in Grace church, Al- 
lentown, on Jan. 8th and 9th. The session be- 
gan with Evening Prayeron Monday night. The 
special prayer for the sick was read in behalf of 
the Rev. Mr. Angell, lateof the archdeaconry of 
Harrisburg. The Rey. F. C. Lauderburn 
preached the sermon. After service a number 
of the clergy met at the rectory for a social 
time. The Holy Communion was celebrated 
Tuesday A. M. at 7:30 by the Archdeacon, after 
which a business session was held. After noon 
an essay was read by the rector, the Rev. R. H. 
Kline, on original sin. Missionary reports were 
made by the Rev. Messrs. D. J. Davis, Tobias 
Auman, Dr. Otto Brandt, F. C. Cowper, H.C. 
Pastoris, P. B. Stauffer, Dr. Heighaus, G. W. 
Van Fossen, and George A. Zellers. The first 
speaker on Tuesday nizht was the Rey. Mr. 
Marshall who spoke on missions of the past. 
Mr. W.R. Butler, secretary of the board of dioc- 
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esan missions, made a short address, and Dr. 
Orrick gave an historical address on missions in 
this diocese. Dr. Powers discussed the best 
method of raising money for missions. After 
the service, a reception for the members of the 
convocation and the parish was held in the beau- 
tiful residence of Hon. and Mrs. R. E. Wright. 


Pittsburgh 


Cortlandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 


The entire indebtedness resting upon St John’s 
church, Sharon, amounting to over $5,000, was 
cancelled on Christm s Day; and the church 
will be consecrated by Bishop Whitehead on 
Wednesday, Feb. 7th. 

Bishop’s Appointments 
JANUARY 

21. St. George's, Pittsburgh; Trinity, Washing = 
ton. 

23. Missionary Committee. 

25. Eighteenth anniversary’ of consecration; Trin- 
ity, Pittsburgh; evening, Guildof St. Barnabas 
for Nurses. 

28. St. Peter's, Butler; All Saints’, Allegheny. 


Anniversary of Rev. J. H. ‘B. Brooks 


Ono the first Sundiy after Epiphany, the Rev. 
J. H. B. Brooks celebrated the 17th anniversary 
of his rectorship of Christ church, Oil City. In 
spite of the day being a very stormy one, the 
church was well filled, and many«received the 
Holy Communion at the Celebrations at 9:30 and 
10:30. Mr. Brooks was presented: with a hand- 
some white stole by the members of the Altar 
Society. 


The Clerical Union 


The January meeting was held onsMonday, 
Jan. 8th, in the parlors of the Hotel Henry, be- 
ginning with luncheon at one o’clock., The Rev. 
Joseph Baker read the paper on this occasion, 
and had for his subject, ‘Tne present crisis in 
the Church of England.” 


Virginia 
Francis M. Whittle, D, D., LL, D., Bishop 
Robert A. Gibson, D.D. Bishop-Coadjutor 


On Sunday night, Dec 31st,a watch-night serv- 
ice was held at St. Paul’s church, Richmond, by 
the Rev. D. A. Guerry. At midnight the ‘‘Hal- 
lelujah Chorus” from the ‘Messiah,’’ was sung. 

At a meeting of the Standing Committee held 
in Alexandria, Dec. 30th, consent was given to 
the consecration of the Rev. Sidney C. Eas 
to be Bishop of Kyoto, Japan. 


Marriage of the Rev. Robert W. Patton © 


The rector of Christ church, Roanoke, on Jan. 
2nd, was married to Miss Janie Stewart String- 
fellow, in Monumental church, Richmond. The 
officiating clergymen were the father of the 
bride, the Rev. Frank Stringfellow, assisted by 
the Rey. Lindsay Patton, missionary to Japan, 
and brother of the groom. 


Mississippi 
Hugh Miller Thumpson, D. D., LL, C., Bishop 
Christmas Gift to Rey. Irenaeus Trout 


The following letter was tendered to the rec- 
tor on Christmas morning by the wardens and 
vestrymen of all Saints’ church, Grenada. 


GRENADA, MIss., 
Christmas Day, 1899. 
REY. IRENZUS TROUT. 


Beloves Rector:—Your zeal and energy in building 
up our parish; your fidelity and consecration to the 
high office of priest in the Church of God; your daily 
walk as you go in and out among this people, com- 
forting the disconsolate and cheering the depressed, 
regardless of their religious views, is highly appreci- 
ated by us. In token of our respect, esteem and af- 
fection, we beg that you will accept the enclosed $100 
check. With the hope that the days of your ministra- 
tions among us may be many, and pledging you our 
united support in furthering the welfare of the parish, 


we remain, Sincerely Yours, 
B.C. ADAMS, A. C. LEIGH, 
R. DOAK, EUGENE WEYNETH, 


J. L. HARTSHORN, 
Vestrymen 


Wardens. 
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Fditorials and Contributions 


The Episcopal Election in 
Chicago 
O BISHOP ever had such proof of the 
complete success of a firm, and at the 
same time peace-making, policy, as 
has been afforded to the Bishop of 
Chicago in the election of his coadjutor. The 
iniquitous attempt of some of the newspapers 
to magnify differences, and foment division 
between clergy and laity, was shown, when 
the convention met, to be utterly without 
foundation. The election was accomplished 
with an unanimity rarely, if ever, paralleled 
in the history of the American Church. The 
slight opposition which manifested itself 
took the form, not of an attack upon any 
candidate, or even of the advocacy of a rival 
candidate, but of a question whether it might 
not be well to postpone the election until a 
later time. It was conducted mainly with 
dignity and restraint, and yielded gracefully 
to the inevitable. 


HE remarkable features of this election 

are worthy of more than a passing 
notice. They are memorable in themselves, 
and still more in the light of the past 
history of the diocese of Chicago. It was in- 
evitable that when men, of whatever school, 
thought of that history, and when they 
thought also of the venerable Bishop, of 
whose greatness and strength they are so 
proud, and whose long and patient policy, 
working for the things of peace and for the 
highest spiritual ends, they have so fully 
understood and so deeply appreciated, they 
should determine first of all that there 
should be on this occasion no interruption of 
the harmony which has grown into a tradi- 
tion of the diocese. It was felt that there 
must be no invasion of party spirit, and that 
this election must not lead men to array 
themselves in opposing factions and bring 
back the dreary and disheartening condi- 
tions of 1875, now long passed away. Theold 
divisions are dead; let this convention and 
this election bury them beyond recall! We 
speak from knowledge when we assert that 
such considerations as these afford the ex- 
planation of the striking features of this 
episcopal election—an election of such pro- 
found importance to the great diocese which 
has the city of Chicago for its centre, and to 
the whole Church of the Middle West. 


NLY one candidate was placed in nomi- 

nation. Men of all parties or schools 
were so nearly united, through previous 
friendly discussion and free interchange of 
opinion, that individual preferences which 
may have existed were laid aside, and it 
was not thought necessary to name other 
candidates. Yet we have the best means of 
knowing that there was not at any time any 
thing of the nature of a caucus, and that not 
a single vote was pledged. It seems neces- 
sary to say this in view of the assertions 
which found place in the public press. The 
general agreement upon a single name was 
the result of a singular comradship which 
exists among the clergy of Chicago of all 
views and opinions. 


NOTHER notable feature of this conven- 
tion was the refusal of the laity to with- 
draw for separate consultation. Hardly 
_ anyone doubted that such withdrawal would 
take place, and perhaps there were some 


_who earnestly desired it. 


But when the 
question was submitted to the parishes, vot- 
ing by themselves, the proposition to retire 
was rejected by a decisive majority. No 
greater proof of the confidence of the laity 
in their clergy could possibly have been 
afforded. It was the most conclusive evi- 
dence of the entire falsity ‘of the assertion, 
so persistently repeated in certain newspa- 
pers, that the clergy and laity were arrayed 
against each other. The election was ac- 
complished by a single ballot. Probably 
this may have occurred elsewhere, but it is 
rarely, if ever, the case that such a result is 
attained in a large diocese by a majority so 
overwhelming. Of sixty-seven clergymen 
voting, sixty voted for the Rev. Charles 
Palmerston Anderson. Of forty-seven par- 
ishes, thirty-nine confirmed the election. 
These facts and figures again prove, if any- 
thing can prove, a closeness of sympathy 
between the clergy and laity of this great 
diocese which has seldom been equalled. 

FURTHER feature of this election may 

be mentioned which is worthy of com- 
mendation. The common practice of resort- 
ing to some distant diocese for the selection 
of a bishop was happily ignored, and the 
candidate was chosen by his brethren from 
their own number. Clergymen who have 
grown old in the service, as well as those 
most recently ordained, were at one in their 
desire to elevate a comparatively young 
man to be ruler over them in the Church. It 
is difficult to see what greater honor could 
be conferred on any man than this. 


HOSE who recall the events of a quarter 
of a century ago, during the period im- 
mediately preceding the consecration of 
Bishop McLaren, cannot but be devoutly 
thankful for the wonderful change which 


has been wrought in the character and 


prospects of the Church in Chicago. Then 
it was torn asunder by party strife. Con- 
flict and bitterness were the order of the 
day. The Gospel of Peace was forgotten, 
and the progress of the Church was stayed 
for years. In the providence of God the 
action of the diocese was guided more wise- 
ly than they knew who took part in it, and 
one was elevated to the episcopate who, 
though only a short time in Holy Orders, 
was destined to attain a place among the 
greatest and strongest prelates of the 
Church. As we have already pointed out, 
the contrast between the recent election 
and the turbulence of former days is a con- 
vincing proof that the administration of the 
Bishop of Chicago has worked, and worked 
successfully, for the highest interests of 
Christ’s religion. The unanimity of spirit 
which has been manifested at this trying 
and critical juncture, is full of rich promise 
for the Church in the central regions of the 
West. 


T is sometimes assumed that in the selec- 
tion of a coadjutor it is not necessary to 
insist upon a first-class man. But no such 
thought has been entertained in the present 
instance, The Rev. Mr. Anderson, the recip- 
ient of this high honor, is not perhaps wide- 
ly known in the Church at large, but he is 
well known to those who have so enthusias- 
tically elected him. That he is sound in the 
Faith, wise, tolerant, and strong, none 


should know better than those among whom 
he has gone in-and out day by day. His un- 


usual gifts as a preacher are acknowledged’ . 


by all who have heard him, and his reputa- 
tion in this respect has already extended far 
beyond the boundaries of his own diocese. 
Early training in mission work, if indeed 
such experience was needed, has given him 
that ready adaptability to all classes and con- 
ditions of men which is one of the first re- 
quisités in a Western Bishop. Those who 
know him best are most confident that the 
strength and dignity of the episcopate will 
not suffer at his hands, and that he has ele- 


ments of greatness which will enable himto — 


carry Onward the work of the Church to ever 
increasing degrees of influence and power. 


At present, and we trust for years.to come, | 


hewill have an inestimable advantage in the 
presence and the wise counsel and guidance 
of the venerated head of the diocese whose 
cares and labors he is called to share, and 
this will form his best preparation for the 
time when the full weight of responsibility 
may devolve upon his own shoulders. Tak- 
ing into accountall the circumstances of this 
remarkable election, as well as the charac- 
ter of the Bishop-elect, we cannot but con- 
gratulate most heartily both the Bishop of 
Chicago upon the assurance that his great. 
work shall go on without a break, and the 
diocese of Chicago, which has honored itself 


by sucha choice so peacefully accomplished. 


—*e—. 
HE report that the Pope had sent an en- 


cyclical letter abolishing celibacy as a. 


requirement for the priesthood in South 
America was, on the face of it, extremely 
improbable, and has now been categorically 
denied at Rome by the highest authorities. 
Cardinal Satolli, formerly the papal able- 
gate in this country, characterizes the re- 
port as ‘‘absolutely unfounded, false, and ab- 
surd,’’ and the editor of the Osservatore 
Fomano, the organ of the Vatican, called it 
‘‘ridiculous.” But however improbable that 
such a concession should be made, consider- 
ing the present attitude of the Papacy, it is 
not, in itself, either absurd or ridiculous. 
Such a concession was long ago made in the: 
case of the Uniate communities of the East, 


who are permitted to retain the customs of : 


the Oriental Church. They continue to use 
their ancient vernacular liturgies, to be 
married, and to wear beards. What has 
been allowed in the one case in order to in- 
duce the Eastern Christians to accept the 
Papal supremacy and to live contentedly 
under it, may, in another case, be conceded. 
without absurdity by a large statesman- 


ship, in order to retain large bodies of West- 


ern Christians in their allegiance to the Ro- 
man Church. It would be the part of wis- 
dom, indeed, to consider whether such a. 
step might not be expedient if the Church 


is to recover her position as a moral force - 


among Spanish Americans. The divorce 
between religion and morals cannot be per- 


* mitted to become permanent without serious 


consequences to the cause of religion. It is 
here that a nominal Christianity is in dan- 
ger of relapsing into virtual paganism much 
more than in the details of custom to which 
attention is commonly attracted. A wise old 


Pope, Pius II., is reported to have said that 
_for ‘‘good reason marriage was taken away 


from the clergy, but that for still better 
reason it would one day be restored.” 
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Studies in the Prayer Book 

BY THE REV. HENRY H. OBERLY, D. D. 

IL.—THE ORIGIN OF THE PRAYER BOOK 
(Continued) 

In order to obtain a correct and intelli- 
gent understanding of the Book of Common 
Prayer, it is necessary to insist again and 
again that in. the ‘sixteenth century the 
Church of England was reformed, not cre- 
_ ated, and that in all points of true doctrine, 
discipline, worship, sacraments, orders, 
rites, and ceremonies, it was identically the 
same in 1550 that it had been in 1500. There 
had been no break in the succession of the 
episcopate, no defection from the Faith, no 
departure in any important ceremony or us- 
age. The great majority of theclergy, both 
bishops and priests, who ministered at the 
Church’s altars in 1550, were the identical 
“men who had ministered there in 1540. They 
said the same creeds, celebrated the same 
Kucharist, administered the same Baptism, 
used the same ritual, and wore the same 
vestments. The Church furniture and orna- 
ments were the same under the English 
book that they had been under the Latin 
book for the eleven years preceding 1549. 
The only important change that had been 
made in the interior of church buildings was 
the removal of lights before shrines, pic- 
tures, and statues. In a word, the Church 
was as Catholicin 1550 as it had been at any 
time in the preceding thousand years.* The 
only difference was its relation to the Papa- 
cy; but the Papacy was an innovation and 
anun-Catholic corruption that had been in- 
troduced into England in 1213. The Papacy 
did not exist inthe primitive Church. It 
came into existence through the circum- 
stances created by the decadence of the 
Roman imperial power in Italy, and was 
fostered by the usurpations of ambitious 
bishops of Rome. 

Protestantism had no part in the forma- 
tion of the first English Prayer Book. It was 
of recent introduction into England, and had 
no foothold among either clergy or laity. Its 
growth, however, was rapid, for there was 
an influx of radical scholars into England in 
the middle of the sixteenth century, and a 
vigorous correspondence was carried on by 
the Continental reformers in the effort to in- 
troduce their ideas among the English. 
The Continentals lacked the conservatism of 
the Anglo-Saxons, and they had greater 
cause to break with the Church. If schism 
is ever excusable, the acts of the continental 
reformers can be overlooked, because eccle- 
giastical abuses were far greater on the con- 
tinent than they had ever been in England. 
The efforts of these men with the English 
wereina large measure successful, for they 
succeeded in influencing a number of the cler- 
gy, and the scholars, and the nobles, and es- 
pecially the young king and his uncle, the 
Protector Somerset. A revision of the 
Prayer Book was ordered, and a commission 
appointed. In 1552 they presented a new 
book as their report, which was immedi- 
ately legalized, and ordered to replace the 
first book. But it was not received with 
favor,and never went into general use; in 
fact, it was probably not used in a single 
‘church outside of London, and the book of 
1549 continued in use all over the kingdom, 
until the death of the king on July 6th, 1554, 


*Cranmer offered to prove that ‘the order of the 
Church of England,’’ set out by authority of Edward 
the VI., was the same that had been used in the 
Church for fifteen hundred years past. 
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just eight months after the second book was 
issued. 

There was a good deal of Protestantism 
in the second book, more by implication 
than by direct enactment, but not enough 
to impair its Catholicity. There were nu- 
merous changes, chiefly in the addition of 
those portions of the daily offices that pre- 
cede the Lord’s Prayer, and in the intro- 
duction of exhortations. There were some 
abstractions, such as the entire omission of 
the Office for the Unction of the Sick, and 
the first part of the sentences of administra- 
tion of the Holy Communion to the people. 

Queen Mary succeeded to the throne on 
the death of her brother, and she, being a 
Papist, restored at once the authority of the 
Pope, and re-introduced the Latin services. 
But the queen died in 1558, and Elizabeth 
became sovereign. She immediately re- 
pudiated the Papacy, and abolished the 
Latin services. The English Prayer Book 
was hastily revised, most of its objectionable 
Protestantism was expunged, and its use 
was ordered at once. Another commission 
was appointed for more careful work, and in 
1562 a new edition of the book was legalized, 
and made the order of worship for the whole 
realm. This book returned in many essen- 
tial points to the standard of 1549,but it was 
marred by some compromises. Compromise 
has always been dear to the English heart, 
and it prevails to-day in its diplomacy, its 
foreign and domestic policy, and its re- 
ligion. Its very form of government is a 
compromise between a monarchy and a re- 
public. The decision of the Archbishops on 
incense isa compromise. And we may be 
sure that if a revision of the Prayer Book 
were to be made now by the English Church, 
there would be compromises all through it. 

We Americans have a different tempera- 
ment, and consequently in our revision of 
the Prayer Book in 1892, such changes were 
made in the direction of the book of 1549 
that they are the envy and the despair of 
our English brethren. Our rubrics are so 
worded that they give such flexibility and 
freedom to our services as deprives them of 
formalism, and allows adaptation to circum- 
stances. While there is uniformity in text, 
there is variety of usage, and the same sery- 
ice can be used with equal propriety and de- 
votion in a rural barn or under a tree, in a 
great cathedral or stately parish church. 
The exhortations that were so dear to the 
men of 1552 have been partially elimi- 
nated, and the ‘‘Dearly beloved brethren” of 
daily use has been cut down to Sunday morn- 
ing only. 

For many years before the Reformation 
there had been a cry for the use of the ver- 
nacular in public worship, because the 
speech of the people had become a language, 
and there was no longer a necessity to use 
Latin. There was no English language be- 
fore the fifteenth century. In Chaucer’s time 
the language was only beginning to take 
form, and it was not moulded into shape un- 
til the Prayer Book and the Bible fixed it.* 

The book was also accepted because it 
simplified public worship, and made it 
common.” This fact was displayed in the 
title of the book, ‘‘The Book of Common 


*The following is a specimen of the English lan- 
guage of the sixteenth century: ‘‘Here begynneth a 
rule that tellith in whiche chapitris of the bible ye 
may fynde the lessouns, pistlis and gospels, that ben 
redin the churche aftir the use of salisburi; markid 
with lettris of thea.b.c atthe begynnynge of the 
chapitris, toward the myddil or eende: after the ordir 
as the lettris standen in the a. b. c. first ben sett sun— 
daies and ferials togidere.”’ 
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Prayer.’’ The time had gone for the peo- 
ple to be mere spectators and auditors in 
church, and the time had come for them to 
become intelligent p urticip vats in the offizes 
of worship. Yet they wanted nothing new 
or unusual. The book gave them the con- 
densed and simplified services to which they 
were accustomed, and they received it with 
joy. So eager were the clergy and peo- 
ple for the new book, that copies were bought 
as fast as they could be printed; and wher- 
ever copies could be procured, the reformed 
services were begun on Kaster, 1549, 
although the book was not authorized for 
use until Whitsunday. 


Sago os 
‘All the Day Idle” 


FROM A.SERMON PREACHED IN ST. PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL BY THE REV. H. SCOTT 
HOLLAND, M. A. 

N aworld where work is so sorely needed, 

how does it come about? What can be the 
explanation? There must be something 
wrong, some blunder. And the blunder has 
gone on so long, the whole day they have 
been there standing aboutidle. Why has 
the mistake not been discovered and been 
set straight before this? What have the 
men themselves been about? It surely can- 
not be their wish to be lolling there against 
the wall with nothing to do, in the full 
heightof the sun, and to the derision of their 
neighbors! A most extraordinary thing! It 
shocks his instincts. It violates his antici- 
pations. ‘‘Why isit that ye stand here all 
the day idle?” 

Ah! we are too familiar with the sight to 
feel his surprise. In our secular industries, 
the unemployed are there always before our 
eyes. The modern employer, unlike the old, 
expects to find them there. His own posi- 
tion depends on them. If there were no men 
standing idle to draw upon, how would his 
wage bill be kept within reasonable limits? 
That is what our competitive economy has 
brought about. It counts on the unemployed. 
In some form or another it seems to be con- 
stantly creating them. They form our con- 
stant problem, often our despair. Hveryone 
has a judgment to give as to the reasons 
why they are there, and how far it is due to 
themselves, and how far to the system under 
which work is now organized. But there 
they always are. A wonderful expansion of 
trade has, itis true, at this moment, light- 
ened the burden of the problem, and as soon 
as it islightened we try to shut our eyes and 
forget it. But that very expansion terrifies 
us in view of the reaction that it may itself 
create. There will come the unhappy hour 
of recoil; back will swing the great tide to 
its lower shoals; and there, behind it, it will 
leave, as of old, desolate herds of deserted 
men, who will, through the sheer force of 
fluctuations over which they have no con- 
trol, find themselves cut off from the labor 
on which they had learned to count. They 
will be thrown back upon the market, all 
day to stand idle; and, once there, they will 
be undistinguishable from the broken and 
skill-less multitude which is there more or 
less by its own fault—the nerveless, demor- 
alized men who stand all day idle because 
they do not want anybody to hire them, If 
once these poor fellows whom no man can be 
found to hire are driven down to the level 
of those who love to stand idle, the utter- 
most disaster has happened. The way ofre- 
covery closes up. We sink back into our 
old paralysis of how to deal with the unem- 
ployed. Hope lies only in preserving them 
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from becoming unemployed, or rather in 
helping them to preserve themselves from 
this dismal fate. And this they can do by 
trade unions and confederations, which can 
store up in the good times the resources 
which may tide them over the backward 
drag that may overtake them for a time 
while no man hires them. The strong unions 
can dothis now. But it is yet'to be discov- 
ered how this can be done for and by the 
poor, disorganized, unskilled men on whom 
the blow falls sharpest. And it may sting us 
on tothe task of this discovery to see how 
the kingdom‘of heaven, from its own point 
of view, would regard it asan intolerable 
thing that a market should be found crowded 
with men who are forced to stand idle. Its 
spirit, its temper, is dead against such a 
spectacle of impotence. It can only suppose 
that some extraordinary mistake has been 
made. Why is it? Whyare they idle? That 
will be its first, its persistent inquiry. 

But our parable carries us from the indus- 
trial to the spiritual market, Itis the work 
of the Kingdom of’ God of which it speaks; 
and it is there that the parable asks, ‘‘Why 
idle?” * * * 

They said: ‘‘Because no man hath hired 
us.” Ah! there we seem to catch the echo 
of the sadness which men know so well to- 
day. So many men are idle, not because 
they like it, but because they can see no 
work to be at. Who is there who wants 
their services? What is there that they are 
fit to do? We are not thinking so much of 
secular occupations, though there too, at the 
root of much leisured and contemptible idle- 
ness, lies the ruinous conviction that they 
are not wanted. The world isover-stocked. 
Every post is scrambled for. There are 
hundreds of men keen to do the work that 
only needs one. Why then workif, by hook 
or by crook, you can manage without it? 
Why not be idle when the chance is given? 
So men with competences:justify themselves 
in an unemployed life, and dribble away 
their vapid days in airy nothings, forgetful 
of the law which makes work to be man’s 
special vocation. For jman was made with 
this design ‘‘to go forth to his work and to 
his labor until the evening.” So alone can 
he fulfill his natural destiny. So alone does 
he display his proper capacities and resour- 
ces, and gifts. Only under the pressure and 
discipline of work do these find their bear- 
ings, or put themselves to proof. This is the 
curse of idleness—that it wrecks the pri- 
mary intention with which a man is alive, 
and robs life of its purpose. The man who 
has no real work has missed his mark as a 
man, and that is why it isso melancholy to 
look round London to-day, and see the 
swarms of men who even though they have 
escaped the disastrous doom of having noth- 
ing to do for their living, and are set to 
work—perhaps to hard, grinding work—to 
earn their daily bread; yet in all their high- 
est manhood, in reason, in imagination, in 
spirit, have found no work required of them 
—no good cause to which they can surren- 
der themselves, no blessed work for God’s 
glory or for man’s welfare that they care to 
undertake. In this moral or spiritual region 
of their life they are idle. Idle because per- 
haps they are too exhausted by their labor 
for their livelihood to have any energ’y to 
put in this higher work of the soul. Idle; 
perhaps, because the mere dullness of their 
professional routine has closed in upon 
them, and has shut them up as in a prison 
house, and they have lost the capacity to be 
stirred ‘by any call to work with their imagi- 


_it to rise and follow. 
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nation or their social will, and cannot be- 
lieve that such work is to be done, or has 
any real significance or any prospect of 
achievement. Their profession appeals 
purely to their lower and most commonplace 
motives. The work is done more or less 
mechanically; it has no positive attractions; 
it is a necessity in order to live; its end is to 
escape from it witha pension. Such a life 
never touches the finer gifts, it never re- 
quires their co-operation; with this result, 
that the man is left too often by sheer care- 
lessness without using any of these gifts at 
all. And so the gifts dwiddle and collapse; 
they grow stale and beggared; they lose 
nerve and pith; they loaf unused; they “‘stand 
all the day idle.” Such a man goes through 
his life to the very end without one high 
passion having ever been worked. The best 
part of himself has never been brought into 
action. ‘‘No man has hired it.” No spirit- 
ual ideal has claimed it. No venture has 
been made withit. No voice has summoned 
It has felt no splendid 
necessity laid upon it to spend itself and be 
spent. Earth has not inspired it, heaven 
has never found it. There it lies in the 
man—unexamined, unexercised, unverified 
—until the man himself has forgotten its ex- 
istence. For it, therefore, life has been 
given in vain. It was there to prove its 
power, to test its validity, to disclose what 
patience, what tenacity, what pluck it pos- 
sessed. And it has never done it, for it has 
never got to work. It has been brought 
under no test. ‘No man has hired it.” It 
was ready once to stir under the influence of 
love—to dedicate itself to some ideal hope; 
but the love never appealed, and the hope 
passed it over. No one hired it, no one 
wanted it, no one had any use forit. And 
at last its very idleness undermined its 
force. It grew sickly, it despised itself, it 
derided itself, it withered anddied. *. * * 

And if other causes and ideals fail to jus- 
tify their appeal to men’s souls, what are we 
to say of the highest cause of all, of the pur- 
est ideal? - What of the cause of God’s own 
vineyard of the Church, of the love of Jesus 
Christ? Ah! can it be that here too these 
weary men inthe market place can retort, 
“Tt has not hired us?” ‘‘There is no clear 
call come from God to our ears. We have 
listened for it keenly enough at times. We 
have thought how glad would be the sound; 
how grateful the work, if only here in the 
service of the Christ, the good Master, we 
were set our task. We would commit our- 
selves to bear even the burden and the heat 
of the day, if it were only God who hired us. 
But here, too, we recoil with disappoint- 
ment. We hear nodefinite summons which 
assures us of its authentic validity. We hear 
cries for help loud enough; but they are very 
human, and very mixed, and very doubtful 
in authority, and they contradict one an- 
other, and they dispute, and they are angry. 
And they all claim to be God’s own voice. 
Which are we to believe? Which is the 
master to whom we shall hire ourselves in 
this confused Babel of claimants? And then 
the Church itself, if we fall back on that! It 
is distracted by opposing movements. Its 
government isin atangle. Its authority is 
shaken. Wise, self-respecting men cannot 
join in this poor wrangling. We can but 
stand aloof, and, standing aloof, there are 
counter-influences to beset us, which make 
us half think that religion is played out, and 
that it has lost its ancient efficacy—that itis 
muttering obsolete phrases, out of which the 
meaning has long ago vanished; that it is smit- 
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ten with the same paralysis which has stupe- 
fied all other lofty aspirations to which hu- 
manity once so freely responded. Here, at 
the close of a century of religious revivals, 
we stand watching the dying struggles of re- 
ligion. It has exhausted all modes of re- 
covering its lost ground, and the shadow of. . 
the_end has fallen upon it. No master power 
here to claim us for itshire. Better tostand 
idle in the market-place than give ourselves ~ 
to a doomed service.” 

Ah, my brethren, that is easy enough to 
say from outside—looking on. I think it 
quite impossible to say it from within—in ac- 
tive service. Outside, the semblance that 


the Church of God is apt to wear is piteous ~ 


enough. I grantit. Always it seems to be 
toppling over under some fresh blow. Always 
it is being disfigured and brought into con- 
tempt by the antics and the anger of its 
members. And there are contradictions 
and quarrels and uncertainties, and doubt 
and lapses and failures which encompass its 
work and robit’of its promise, and renderits 
hopes sterile. Looking on, I can well fancy 
dismay at the sorry sight. But within, for 
those committed, for those hired to the task, 
there is an experience wonderful, unfailing, 
miraculous, which is forever reversing the 
natural judgment. For them God is forever 
verifying His supremacy over all that man 
can do todefeat Him. Beneath the appar- 
ent chaos they become aware of a secret- 
law and order which hold on their own way 
undaunted as the Spirit of the Most High 
verifies to them His presence and His pur- 
pose. Within the storm, though the Master 
seems to be asleep, yet the whisperis ever 
reaching them from His blessed lips, ‘Why 
are ye afraid, O ye of little faith!” Within 
the trouble there is always renewed the un- 
failing succour, the unexhausted consola- 
tion. In the heart of the night there is light 
found about their feet. When they feel most 
weak, they find themselves. strong; the 
strength of God is made perfect in and 
through their weakness. When the worst 
hour falls upon them they hear still that un- 
conquerable voice that says, from One who 
is stillin their midst, ‘‘Peace [ leave with 
you, My peace I give unto you; your joy no 
man taketh from you.” That Church which 
seems ever breaking under hostile attack, 
sinking under the weight of its own sin, still 
for ever survives, for ever recovers, and still 
lifts itself from its sloth; still purges itself 
of its sin; still finds its work given it to do; 
still, though ever dying, is ever being made 
alive. Under it is the unshaken rock, above 
it the everlasting heaven, and within it the 
beseechings and intercessions of the unflag- 
ging spirit of all comfort and strength and 
peace and joy and love. And souls are still 
fed with these unfailing gifts of God; and 
thirst is quenched in the chalice of compas- 
sion; and everywhere in quiet places the re- 
deemed are to be found moving by still wa- 
ters in green pastures at the feet of the Good 
Shepherd of the sheep, the Bishop and Pas- 
tor of their souls. The ancient powers are 
yet at work in their old habitual energy. 
The peace that passeth all understanding 
yet broods within the holy shrine. 
the amazing victory of God, achieved amid. 
much dismal disarray. And the very dis- 
malness of the disarray heightens the glow 
of the victory. That is our experience. ; 
And it is in this victory, won under the 
menace of a perpetual defeat, that I would 
implore you to day to take your part. From 
without, it will always look like defeat. 
From within, it will always prove itself a vic- 
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tory. Here is London, East and North, 
with its well-worn tale that you know so 
well; no familiarity can strip it of its pathos 
and its tragedy. This indeed is its pathos, 
this isits tragedy, that no change evercomes 
to those woeful and weary multitudes. Still 
they crowd thicker and thicker on the cum- 
bered ground. Even in old centres like 
Bethnal Green, swarming already, it is 
found possible to herd more and more, and 
where there were 6,000 there are now 8,000. 
And there has ceased to be rooms that can 
be found for those who must have a roof 
over their heads. And so closer and closer 
they huddle, and the last hope of home life 
is wrecked, and the only home where peace 
and rest can be found is the public-house, 
and the only joy open to them is drink; and 
ever the awful nightmare of rent rises higher 
and higher, and if they try to escape the 
crushing burden of the rent, they can only 
do so at the cost of being dumped down in 
meaningless heaps at Tottenham and Ed- 
monton, miles away from their work, with 
no associations, no bonds, no knowledge of 
One another. There they lie in thousands 
upon thousands, and there is no one to be- 
‘friend them, if it be not the Church of 
God; and the Church is staggering under 
an overwhelming burden,and the multitudes 
pour in unmothered, unshepherded, un- 
tended, unfed. Yet if only she can be given 
free play with men, with resources, with 
buildings, she can justify her national mis- 
sion—she can reach and touch those whom 
no others can arrive at. She can deliver 
the Gospel which they need; she can make 
good the Name of God in the land. Canany 

_of her sons stand idle when the need is so 
sore? Can any protest that there is no need 
of them, of their personal work, of their 
help, of their gifts? Can any presume to 
declare that no one has called them to the 
work? Surely the call is ringing like a 
trumpet in their ears day and night. The 
call of tired, helpless, weltering London—so 
impotent, so nerveless, so disunited; the call 
of England, drained of her best life, that 
sickens and dies as all her sturdy sons from 
the country pour up to be worn out in two 
generations—shrunk into thin, wizened, 
bloodless Londoners. ‘he call of Christ 
through His Church as He sees populations 

- passing wholly out of the very sound of the 
Gospel into the darkness from which they 
had been redeemed. These are the calls, 
loud and terrible, that are crying to-day. 
Is there not a cause that you canserve? Is 
there nota Master, Christ Jesus, who craves 
you for Hisvineyard? Here is the Mang, the 
true Man, who would put you to hive. Why! 
why is itso many of jou stand all the day 
idle? 


Letters to the Editor 


PROTESTANT OR CATHOLIC 
Lo the Editor of The Living Church: 

‘I note in a late editorial of yours the remark 
that it might be, but surely only from some very 
grievous sin, that a ‘‘candlestick”’ be removed 
out of its place. AndI fella wondering: What 


if a candlestick refused to occupy its place? 
weve. 


AN INQUIRY ANSWERED 
To the Editor of Lhe Living Church: 
~ Ina little book of poems entitled,‘ Thoughts 
for Sunrise,” I find the last four starzis of 
“TLife’s Answer’ credited to ‘Alford,’ which I 
take to be Henry Alford, dean of Cinteroury 
from 1856 to 1871, as he published a book of 
poems. A. C. BWWELL. 

Hartford, Oonn , Jan 9, 1900. 
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Personal Mention 


The Rev. J. Arthur Evans's address is changed 
from Lompoc, Cal., to Boyle Heights, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

The Rev. Joseph A. Foster has resigned the rector- 
ship of St. Thomas’ church, Methuen, Mass., on ac- 
count of ill-health, and returned to his home in Low- 
ell, Mass. 


The Rey. Robert B. Kimber has resigned the rector- 
ship of Trinity church. Seymour, Conn , and entered 
upon his duties as local secretary of the Domestic 
and Foreign Missionary Society, Jan. 10th. Address 
Church Missions House, New York city. 


The Rev. Geo. A. Latimer has accepted charge of 
the Episcopal Hospital mission, Philadelphia. 


The Rev. John S. Moody, Archdeacon of West Mis- 
souri. owing to his inability to stand the incessant 
traveling required, has resigned the office,and accept- 
ed the rectorship of Calvary church, Sedalia, Mo. Ad- 
dréss accordingly. 

The Rev. Oscar F.. Michael has accep.ed a call toold 
St. John’s church, Northern Liberties, (Philadelphia), 
and entered upon his duties, Sunday, Jan. 7th. 


The Rev. W. S. Slack having removed from Musson, 
La., to Washington, La, requests that he be ad- 
dressed at the latter place. Lock box 9. 


The Rev. W.C. Shaw has beceme rector of the 
church of the Advent, Oakland, Cal., and his address 
is 1365 Eleventh ave. 


The Rev. Moses Coit Tyler has been elected first 
vice-president of the American Historical Associa- 
tion. 

The Rev. W. W. Taylor has resigned the chaplain- 
cy of the Episcc pal Hospital, Philadelphia. 


The Rev. Erasmus J. H. Van Deerlin is president of 
the Standing Committee of the diocese of Honolulu. 


Official 


THE Rev. E. R. Woodman, for nineteen years con- 
nected with our mission in Tokyo, Japan, is staying 
for a few weeks in the neighborhood of Chicago. He 
would like the opportunity of addressing churches, 
Sunday schools, and meetings of the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary, Address, P.O. Box 119, Morgan Park. 


THE North-West Convocation of Philadelphia will 
meet on Wednesday, Jan. 24th, in St. Matthew’s 
church, Wallace and 19th sts. Business meeting at 
4:15 P, M.; supper at 6:15; missionary service at 8 P. M. 
At the missionary service, the dean, Dr. J. N. Blan- 
chard, will preside and make a short addresson the 
mission at Lehigh ave. and 25th ¢t., and the Rev. Dr. 
W. S. Rainsford, rector of St. George's, New York, 
will speak on city mission work. 


A WARNING 

The unders'gned desire to warn the general public, 
and especially the clergy, against an imposter calling 
himself Theodore I. M. Baron Stuart. 

Mr. Stuart’s story is to the effect that his father 
was a Russian general, and that he himself was form- 
erly in Holy Orders in the Russian Church. After 
arriving in this country he conformed to Rome, so he 
says, and decided to enter a Jesuit training school in 
tle Eastern States. That he did so enter his papers 
show, butit is only charitable to the Society of Jesus 
to suppose that his severance from the order was com- 
pulsory. His knowledge of the Russian language has 
proved to be very elementary inits character, and the 
photograph of himself, in the vestments of a Russian 
priest, which he exhibits, is really a picture not of 
himself, but of one of the signers of this caution. 

WM. R. HUNTINGTON, 
Rector of Grace church, New York. 
ALEX A. HOTORIZKY, 
Rector of the Russian Church in New York. 
New York, Jan 12th, 1600. 


Ordinations 

Dee 16th, 1899, at Spearfish, S. D., the Bishop of 
South Dakota admitted the Rev William Henry 
Pond, deacon, to the sacred order of priests. The 
candidate was presented by Archdeacoa G. G. Ware 
who joined with the Rev. Arnold Lutton in the laying 
onof hands. Mr. Pond, residing in Spearfish as the 
centre, will continue in charge of a large portion of 
the Black Hills deanery. 

On Sunday. Jan. 7th at 11 A, in the church of St. 
fdward-the-Martyr, New York city, by Bishop 
Worthington. the Rev. R. Alan Russell was advanced 
to the priesthood. Preacher, the Bishop. Presenter 
and gospeler, the Rev. Edward Wallace-Neil, Se. D. 
In accordance with the use of Nebraska, the imposi- 
tion of hands was followed by the investing of the can- 
didate with the chasuble and the pu7'rectio ins rumen- 
torum. Mr. Russell is to have charge of St. Clement's 
church, South Omaha, in connection with near-by 
mission s' ations. 

In All Saints’ parish, Cleveland, Ohio, Jan. 3d, the 
Rev. W. Fred Allen, late of Boardman, Ohio, was 
advanced to the priesthood by the Rt. Rev. W. A. 
Leonard, D D. The candidate was presented by the 
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rector of the church, the Rev. W. Rix Attwood, {and 
the sermon preached by the Rev. E: W. Worthing- 
ton. 
Died 

CLARK.—In New York, at 6 A. M., Tuesday, Jan. 2d, 
of pneumonia, James Gilliat Clark, second son of the 
Rev. James Walters and Henrietta Maria (Gilliat) 
Clark, aged 27 years, 2 months, and 28 days, Burial 
from St. James’ church, City of Washington, Friday, 
Jan. 5th, at10 A.M. Interment in RockCreek church- 
yard. 

May he rest in peace! 

FISKE.—On Jan. 4, 1900, the Rev. Charles Carroll 

Fiske, in the 72d year of his age. 


Matson.--At Lakewood, N. J., on Dec. 31, 1899, 
Mary Underhill, wife of the Rev. Charles A. Maison, 
D.D., and daughter of the late Abraham Underhill, of 
New York City. 


RIDGELY.—Entered into rest at Baltimore, Md., 
Jan. 2nd, Anne Wright, wife of Wm. S. Ridgely, 
daughter of the late Jno. K. Wright, of Philadelphia. 


Appeals 

THE DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCI- 
ETY, the Church Missions House, 281 Fourth ave, 
New York Officers: RIGHT REV. THOMAS M. CLARK 
D.D., president; RT. REV. WILLIAM CROSWELL DOANE, 
D. D., vice-president; REV. ARTHUR S. LLOYD, D. D., 
general secretary; Rev. JOSHUA KIMBER, «associate 
secretary; MR JOHN W.WoOOD, cor -esponding secretary; 
REY. ROBERT B. KIMBER, local secretary; MR. 
GEORGE C. THOMAS, treasurer; MR. E. WALTER, 
ROBERTS, assistant treasurer. 

This society comprehends all persons who are mem- 
bers of this Church. It is the Church's established 
agency for the conduct of general missionary work. 
At home this work is in seventeen missionary dis- 
tricts, in Puerto Rico, and in forty-three dioceses; 
and includes that among the negroes in the South, 
and the Indians. Abroad, the-work includes the mis- 
sions in Africa, China, and Japan; the support of the 
Church in Haiti; and of the presbyter named by the 
Presiding Bishop to counsel ard guide the workers 
in Mexico. The society also aids the work among 
the English-speaking people :in:'Mexico, and trans- 
mits contributions designated for the other work in 
that country. 

The Society pays the salariesfand'traveling expen- 
ses of twenty-two missionary bishops, and the Bishop 
of Haiti; 1,630 other missionaries depend in whole or 
in part for their support upon the offerings of Church 
people, made throuzh this Society. There are many 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals atyhome andiabroad 
which but for the support that comes through the 
Society, would of necessity be abandoned. 

The amount required to meet.all appropriations for 
this work to the end of the fiscal year, Sept. 1, 1900, 
is $630,000. For this sum the Board of Managers must 
depend upon the voluntary offerings of the members 
of the Church. Additional workers, both men and 
women, are constantly neeled to meet the increasing 
demands of the work (both atShome and abroad). 

The Spirit of Missions is the official (monthly) 
magazine—81 a year. All information possible 
concerning the Society's work will be furnished on 
application. 

Remittances should "be made to MR. GEORGE C, 
THOMAS, treasurer. 

All other offic’al communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Board of Managers, Church Missions 
House, 281 Fourth ave., New York. 

Legal title (for use in making wills): THE DOMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. 


Church and Parish 

WANTIED.—Consecrated men and women for rescue 
work in the Church Army; training free. For further 
particulars, address MAJOR MARTHA H. WURTS, 299 
George st , New Haven, Conn. 

WANTED —An organist aud choirmaster for vested 
choir of men and boys. Must be active and compe- 
tent. Address with testimonials and salary required, 
78 South Prospect st , Grand Rapids, Mich. 

A CURATE is desired for mission work in New York 
city; a young man just priested, of conservative 
views, preferred; $1,400 and room. Please address, 
with particulars and references, CYPRIAN, care W. H. 
H. Pinckney, 342 Sumner ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

BASS singer wants position; has deep, strong voice, 
with powerful double C; knows service; fine for solo 
or chorus. For information, address THH REV. WM. 
GARDAM, Ypsilanti, Mich. Ref: Prof. Pease and 
John Whittaker, Normal Conservatory Music. 

WANTED.--A working housekeeper in a young 
ladies’ seminary; one thoroughly familiar with the 
supervision of servants, and competent and willing to 
discharge any duty of a subordinate should occasion 
arise. References required. Address J. B., care THE 
LiVinG CHURCH. 

WANTED —By experienc:d Churchwoman, position 
as matron in Church home for children. Ajidress C. 
W., LIvinG CHURCH office. 
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The Editor’s Table 


Kalendar, January, 1900 


6. CIRCUMCISION. White. 
6. THE EPIPHANY. White. 
7%. 1st Sunday after Epiphany. White. 
14, 2d Sunday after Epiphany. Green. 
21. 3d Sunday after Epiphany. Green. 
25. CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL. White. 
28. 4th Sunday after Epiphany. Green. 


Complacency 
BY THE REV. FRANCIS WASHBURN 


I sweetly smile, for all is peace within, 
Nothing disturbs the calm serenity 

Bred of unconsciousness within my soul 

Of any weakness, waywardness, or sin. 
Naught agitates my mind, for I do all 

That sense requires to make my pathway sure. 
I never brawl, nor ever raise my voice, 

I never speak profanely, nor in rage, 

But ever with cool judgment guard my life 
*Gainst vagrant fancies and insane desires. 

I cultivate complacency with success, 

’Mid all the troubling terrors of the times, 
Which fret the nerves of weaker men than I. 
Why should I worry with another's ills? 

Or conjure evils to distress myself? 

Why should I wander from the avenues 

Lined with stately dwellings of the rich, 

And thread the streets where poverty is king? 
Whatever is must be, the fates have so decreed. 


RESPONSE 
A stoic’s creed is thine, complacent one! 
Yet I would rather be a living hell 
Than a Nirvana void of sense and thought. 
How can there come to any human soul 
A perfect peace, a rapturous merriment, 
While earth remains so full of agonies? 
Here hungry people die for lack of food; 
Here thousands perish in inhuman wars 
That men do wage to gain a sordid end; 
Here cancers eat their way into the flesh; 
Here thousands live by preying on their kind; 
Here pestilence and plague their millions slay; 
Here storming seas do whelm the fieets of men, 
And pour their choking waters down their throats 
Until they feed the monsters of the sea. 
Here dread siroccos with oblivious swoop 
Do follow fast vhe caravans of trade, 
And bury all in sandy sepulchres; 
Here all their lives, satanic imps of hell 
Do dog the footsteps of the sons of men: 
And snare them with their instruments of ill 
To drag them prizes to the place of doom. 


Strange that complacency should fill a soul, 
Amid such verities of woe and want. 

Not such was His who, born of virgin maid, 
Came to this ghastly sphere of wrecking sin: 
He saw the evils of this racking globe,— 
Not only saw, but felt, our keen distress, 
And chose to leave high joy to suffer here. 
Dissatisfied was Love with what it saw 

In this the fabric of His Father’s skill; 

So came He down to ease a breaking heart, 
And give heaven's peace, if possible, to men. 
Read thou His life, complacent one, and see 
What living interest He did take in all 

That doth concern the welfare of the race. 
Read thou His words against complacency, 
Showing His deep disgust with Christian calm, 
Which, neither cold nor hot, abides inert, 
Viewing earth’s sorrows with a placid brow. 


> 
Pen-and-Ink-lings 


VERY valuable book is a Hebrew 

Bible in the Vatican. In 1512 the 

Jews tried to buy it of Pope Julius 

Il. for its weight in gold. It is so 
large and heavy that two men can hardly lift 
it, and it would have brought $100,000. 


HE University of Chicago, by a vote of 

twenty to sixteen, has placed itself on 
record as favoring the use of the reformed 
spelling adopted by the National Educa- 
tional Association in its publications. 
Twelve words are affected by the change. 
They were selected by a committee ap- 


pointed by the National Educational Asso- 
ciation to advise some most needed changes. 
All contain a number of silent letters. The 
words are as follows: Catalogue, pedagogue, 
demagovue, prologue, decalogue, although, 
though, thorough, thoroughfare, through, 
throughout, and programme, They will ap- 
pear according to the new arrangement thus: 
Catalog, pedagog, demagog, prolog, deca- 
log, altho,.tho, thoro, thorofare, thru, thru- 
out, and program. 


HE yield of the Kimberly diamond mines 

is said to average about fifty-five hun- 
dred carats a day. They furnish ninety-five 
per cent. of the world’s diamonds. Mr. 
Kunz, of Tiffany’s, estimates that so far 
nine and a half tons, worth three hundred 
million dollars in the rough, and double 
that when polished, have been taken out of 
the Kimberly ‘‘yellow” and ‘“‘blue.” The 
largest diamond known to exist was found at 
Jagersfontein, eighty miles away—a gem 
two and a half inches long, one and a quar- 
ter inches thick, and two inches wide, 
weighing nine hundred and seventy-one 
carats, or nearly half a pound avoirdupois. 
When the present war began, the Transvaal 
was yielding annually about sixty million 
dollars’ worth of gold—or more than one- 
fifth of the world’s production, of which, by 
the way, the United States is credited with 
nearly sixty millions. 


HE notable lack of our literature, says 

John Jay Chapman, in The Critic, is this: 
The prickles and irregularities of personal 
feeling have been pumice-stoned away. It 
is too smooth. There is an absence of indi- 
viduality, of private opinion. This is the 
same lack that curses our politics, the ab- 
sence of private opinion. The-sacrifice in 
political life is honesty, in literary life, is 
intellect. The revising editor who reads 
with the eyes of the farmer’s daughter be- 
gins to lose his own. He is extinguishing 
some sparks of instructive reality which 
would offend—and benefit—the farmer’s 
daughter, and he is obliterating a part of 
his own mind with every stroke of his blue 
pencil. He is devitalizing literature by 
erasing personality. 


HE experts who sit in the offices of the 

journals of the country, says the same 
writer, have so long used their minds as 
commercial instruments, thatit never occurs 
to them to publish or not publish anything 
according to their personal views. The 
newspaper trade as now conducted is prosti- 
tution. It mows down the boysas they come 
from the colleges. It defaces the very de- 
sire for truth, and leaves them without a 
principle to set a clock by. They grow to 
disbelieve inthe reality of ideas. But these 
are our future literati, our poets and essay- 
ists, our historians and publicists. 


E quote again: We may see the same 

thing in the other walks of life. There 
arrives a time in the career of most men 
when their powers become fixed. It is not 
because the men stop growing that they re- 
peat themselves, but they stop growing be- 
Cause they repeat themselves. They cease 
to experiment; they cease to search. Re- 
search is the price of intellectual growth. 
If you face the problems of life freshly and 


squarely each morning, you march. If you 


accept any solution as good enough, you 
drop. Itis the act of utterance that draws 
out the powers ina man and makes him a 
master of hisownmind. Without the actual 
experience of writing ‘‘Lohengrin” Wagner 
could not have discovered ‘‘Parsifal.” 


NE of the best war poems which has ap- 
peared in England during the present 
struggle with the Boers, was published over 
the initials, ‘‘H. H. F.” We cite it from The 
Academy: p 
CONFESSIONAL 
Lord God, whom we besought so late, 
Thou wouldst not suffer us forget 


Thy Name and our weak human state — 
Have patience, Lord, a little yet. 


To-day no pomp of empire fills 
The wintry land; amazed and awed 
We watch Thy slowly grinding mills 
Mete out to us our just reward. 


To-day, by foemen sore beset, 
Dismayed we draw our destined lot, 

We prayed to Thee ‘Lest we forget,”’ 
And, even as we prayed, forgot. 


With foolish, rash, vainglorious words 
And sorry self-sufficiency 

We boasted, girding on our swords 
As those who laid their armor by. 


Wherefore the curse upon us lies 
Of warriors all unready found, 
Of braggarts blinded to despise 
Their foe before the trumpet’s sound. 


Humbly we call upon Thy Name, 

Ere sounds once more the grim assault, 
We do confess, O Lord, with shame, 

Oar fault, our very grievous fault. 


Give back our fathers’ stern disdain 
Of idle brag and empty boast, 

So shall we stand erect again, 
And face unmoved the hostile host. 


BES pee 
A Rocky Mountain Lake 


ITS FEATHERED TENANTS 


BY LEANDER S. KEYSER 


¢¢\7OU will find a small lake just about a 

mile from town. Follow the road 
leading out this way”—indicating the direc- 
tion—“‘until you come to a red gate. The 
lake is private property, but you can go 
right in, as you don’t shoot. Noone will drive 
you out. I think you will find it an inter- 
esting place for bird study.” 

The foregoing is what my landlord told 
me one morning at Buena Vista, Colo., 
during a recent rambling tour I made in the 
Rocky Mountains in pursuit of bird-lore. 

Nor did I waste much time in finding my 
way to the lake, a small sheet of water, as 
clear as crystal, embowered in the lovely 
valley lying ‘between towering and snow- 
clad mountains. To my delight, I found it a 
habitat for many birds—one might almost 
call it a bird Arcadia. In no place, in all my 
tramping among the Rockies, did I find so 
many birds in an equal area. 

In the green, irrigated meadow bordering 
one side of the sheet of water, I was pleased 
to find a number of Brewer’s blackbirds, 
busily gathering food in the wet grass for 
their young. _ 

And who or what are Brewer’s blackbirds? 
Well, you must remember that the avi-fauna 
of the West is quite different from that of 
the Eastern and Middle States, especially 
after you reach the arid plains and mesas of 
Colorado. Besides, there are many forms 
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. that are peculiar to theiRocky Mountains, 
not being found anywhere else. 

In the East, the purple grackles or crow 
blackbirds are found in great abundance; 
but in Colorado these} birds are replaced by 
Brewer’s blackbirds, which closely resemble 
their eastern kinsfolk, although not quite so 
large. The iridescence‘of} the -plumage is 
somewhat different in the two species, but in 
both the golden eye-balls show white at a 
distance. ; 

When I .first saw a couple of Brewer’s 
blackbirds stalking about fin their stately 
way on a lawn at Manitou, and digging 
worms and grubs out ofthe sod, Ijsimply put 
them down in my note-book as purple grack- 
les—an error that-had to be corrected after- 
ward by amore carefulfexamination. The 
mistake shows how.close is the resemblarce 
between the two birds. 

The Brewer division of theffamily breed 
on the plains and in the mountains, to an 
altitude of 10,000 feet, always selecting 
marshy places for their-early summer home; 
then in August and September, the breeding 
season being over, large flocks of old and 
young ascend to the regions above timber- 
line, about 13,000 feet above sea-level, where 
they swarm over the grassy. but treeless 
mountain sides in search of food. In October, 
they retire to the plains, before the wintry 
weather of the great altitudes, and soon the 
majority of them hie to a blander climate 
than Colorado affords in'winter. 


Still more interesting to me was the large 
colony of yellow-headed'blackbirds that had 
taken up residence in the rushes and flags 
of the upper end of the lake. These birds 
are not such exclusive Westerners as their 
ebon-hued cousins just described; for I found 
them breeding at Lake Minnetonka, near 
Minneapolis, Minn., a few years ago, and 


they sometimes straggle, I believe, as far 


east as Ohio. 

A most beautiful bird-is this member of the 
Icteride family, a kind of Beau Brummel 
among his fellows, with his glossy black coat 
and rich yellow—and even orange in highest 
feather—mantle covering the whole head, 
neck and breast, and a large white decora- 
tive spot on the wings, showing plainly in 
flight. He is the handsomest blackbird with 
which I am acquainted. 

At the time of my visit to the lake, the 
latter part of June, the yellow-heads were 
busy feeding their young, many of which had 
already left the nest. From the shore, I 
could see dozens of them clinging to the 
reeds, several of which they would grasp 
with the claws of each foot. Sometimes their 
little legs were straddled far apart, the flex- 
ile rushes spreading out beneath their 
weight. 

There the youngsters perched, without 
seeming to feel any discomfort from their 
strained position. And what a racket they 
made when the parent birds returned from 
an excursion to distant meadows and lawns, 
with billsome tidbits in their beaks! 
were certainly a hungry lot of bairns. 

When I waded out into the shallow water 
toward their rushy home, the old birds be- 
came quite uneasy, circling about like the 
red-wings, and uttering a harsh blackbird 
_ “chack,” varied at intervals by a loud, and 
not unmusical, chirp. 

You shouid see the nest of the yellow- 
head. It is really a fine affair, showing no 
small amount of artistic skill—a plaited cup, 
looking almost as if it had been woven by 
human hands, the rushes of the rim and 
sides folding the supporting reeds in their 
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loops. Thus the nest and its reedy pillars 
are firmly bound together. I waded out toa 
clump of rushes and found one nest with 
three eggs in its softly felted cup—the prom- 
ise, no doubt, of a belated, or possibly a sec- 
ond, brood. 

This mountain lake was also the abode of 
a number of species of ducks, not allof which 
I could identify, on account of the distance 
they constantly put between themselves and 
the observer. Flocks of them floated like 
light, feathered craft upon the silvery bosom 
of the lake, now pursuing one another, now 
drifting lazily, now diving, and anon playing 
many attractive gambols. 

One of the most curious ducks I have ever 
seen was the ruddy duck, called in the scien- 
tific manuals, Hrismatwra rubida. As I sat 
on a boulder on the shore, watching the 
aquatic fowl, one of the male ruddy ducks, 
accompanied by three or four females, swam 
out from the reeds into an open space where 
I could see him plainly with my field-glass. 

A beautiful picture he presented, as he 


glided proudly about on the water, sur- 
rounded by his devoted harem. Imagine, if 
you can, how grand he must have appeared 
—his broad, flat bill, light blue, widening 
out at the commissure, and seeming to shade 
off into the large white cheeks, which looked 
like snowy puffballs on the sides of his head; 
his crown, black and tapering; his neck, back 
and sides, a rich, glossy brownish-red; his 
lower parts, ‘‘silky, silvery white, ‘watered’ 
with dusky, yielding, gray undulations”; 
and his wing-coverts and jauntily perked up 
tail, black. If that was not a picture worthy 
of an artist’s brush, then I have never seen 
one in the outdoor world. 

No less quaint was his conduct. That he 
was proud and self-conscious, no one seeing 
him could doubt; and it was just as plain, 
from his consequential mein, that he was 
posing before his train of plainly clad wives 
who looked upon him as the‘greatest beau of 
the lake. 

Unlike most ducks, in swimming, this 
haughty major carries his head erect, and 
even bent backward at a considerable angle; 
and his short tail is cocked up and bent for- 
ward, so that his glossy back forms a grace- 
ful arch, and does not slope downward, as do 
the backs of most ducks on the water. 

And of all the odd gestures, this fellow’s 
carried off the palm. He would draw his 
head up and back, then thrust it forward a 
few inches, extend out his blue bill in a hori- 
zontal line, and at the same time emit a low, 
coarse squawk that I could just hear. Oddly 
enough, all the females, staid as they were, 
imitated their liege lord’s action. It was 
their way of protesting against my ill-bred 
intrusion into their private precincts. 

Presently a second male came out into the 
open space, accompanied by a retinue of fe- 
males, and then a third emerged, similarly 
attended. 

With this there was a challenging among 
the rivals that was interesting to witness; 
they fairly strutted about on the water, now 
advancing, now retreating, and occasionally 
almost, but never quite, closing in combat. 
Sometimes one would pursue another for a 
rod or more, in aswift rush that would make 
the spray fly, and cut a swathe in the smooth 
bosom of the lake. 

Several coots now appeared on the scene. 
Between them and the ruddy ducks there 
seemed to be a feud of more or less intensity, 
each being on the offensive or the defensive, 
as the exigencies of naval warfare required. 

Once I had to burst into laughter as a coot 
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made a fierce dash toward one of the female 
ducks, and was almost upon her, and I 
thoughtshe was destined to receive a severe 
trouncing, when she suddenly dodged her 
pursuer by diving. He just as suddenly gave 
up the chase, looking as if it were a case of 
“sour grapes,” anyway. 

After watching the antics of these birds 
for a long time, I turned my attention to an- 
other pretty scene worthy of an artist’s 


- brush—a pair of coots leading their family of 


eight or ten little ones out into the clear 
area from their hiding-place among the 
reeds. How sweet and innocent the little 
coots were! Instead of the black heads and 
necks of their parents, and the white bills 
and frontal bones, these parts were tinted 
with red, which appeared quite bright and 
gauze-like in the sunshine. 

The process of feeding the juvenile birds 
was quite interesting. The parent birds 
would swim about, then suddenly dip their 
heads into the water, or else dive clear un- 
der, coming up with a slug in their bills. 
Turning to the youngsters, which were al- 
ways close upon their heels—or perhaps I 
would better say their tails—they would 
hold out their bills, when the little ones 
would swim up and pick off the toothsome 
morsel, 

It must not be supposed that the bantlings 
op3ned their mouths, as most young birds do, 
and had the tidbits thrust into them. No, 
indeed! That is not coot fashion. The little 
ones picked the insects from the sides of the 
papa’s or mamma’s beak, turning their own 
little heads cunningly to one side as they 
helped themselves to their luncheon. 

The other water fowl of the lake acted in 
an ordinary way, and therefore need no 
description. It was strange, however, that 
this was the only lake seen in all my Rocky 
Mountain touring where I found water fowl. 
At Seven Lakes, Moraine Lake, and others 
in the vicinity of Pike’s Peak, not a duck, 
crane, or coot was to be seen; and the same 
was true of Cottonwood Lake, twelve miles 
from Buena Vista, right ia the heart of the 
rugged mountains. 

Two facts may account for the abundance 
of birds at the little lake near Buena Vista; 
first, here they were protected from gunners 
and pot-hunters by the owner whose resi- 
dence commanded a full view of the whole 
area; and, second, large spaces of the upper 
end of the lake were thickly grown with 
flags and rushes, which were cut off from 
the shore by a watery space of considerable 
breadth. In this idyllic place these birds 
found coverts from enemies and suitable 
sites for their nests. 

OS 


Unity of Life 
RY C. H. WETHERBE 


A arbre may be said concerning the 
proposition that man is a complex per- 
sonality, having in him certain elements 
which at times contradict other elements in 
him, it remains true that one’s life is essen- 
tially and fundamentally a unity. One has 
no moral right to take credit to himself for 
the lawful deeds which he performs, and at 
the same time disavow his responsibility for 
the unlawful acts which he commits. One 
may attempt to excuse his misdeeds on the 
ground that he inherited tendencies which 
led him in that direction, and that he had 
desires to do well instead of ill, yet it is he 
himself: that actually committed those mis- 
deeds, and he must, therefore, be held ac- 
countable for them. 
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If man were such a dual being as that the 
better part of him could lay the whole blame 
‘on the worst part for the evil that it com- 
mits, then the better part could clean es- 
cape not only all responsibility for the 
wrong-doing of the bad part of his nature, 
but also all of the suffering of penalty which 
results from, the evil-doing of the bad part 
of his nature. But one cannot divide his 
responsibility in this way, nor in any other 
way. It is he himself that does wrong, 
whenever he, or any part of his nature, 
commits evil. And this is so because one’s 
life is a unity. 

Now, apply this truth to personal religion. 
There are professed Christians who act on the 
supposition that if they steadily affirm loy- 
al adherence to the Creed of their Church, 
if they steadily attend the services thereof, 
especially on the Lord’s Day; if they con- 
tribute somewhat liberally to the mainte- 
nance of the Church service, they may be 
excused if, disconnected from such religious 
obligations and services, they indulge in lax 
morals. Does this mean thatin a Christian’s 
life there may be a practical separation be- 
tween the higher and religious part of the 
person and the lower and unreligious part? 
It seems to, but itis a false seeming. The 
truth is, the man who is areal Christian in 
Chureh services is also a real Christian in 
business circles, in politics, in pursuits of 
pleasure, every day in the week. Whata 
man is in a mercantile house, he is in the 
house of God. The essential unity of one’s 
life cannot be disunited by either Church 
relations or business relations, 
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Our Prayer Book 


HE following is an extract from a Uni- 
tarian paper on the Book of Common 
Prayer: 

“No wonder the Episcopalian loves the 
service in his Prayer Book. For those 
to whom its leading thoughts are true, to 
take part in it must be like taking part in 
rendering a noble oratorio. The simple, 
stately phrases move on like solemn music. 
Observe their orderly procession—first, the 
head bows in quiet confession and then up- 
lifts a bright and shining face; then follows 
reverent listening as to oracles, Bible ora- 
cles, broken by the peals of praise; then 
the firm tread of the ‘‘Creed”; and last the 
bowed head again in the long, low respon- 
sive murmurs of the collects and litany. 
Hach part a beautiful detail, each richly 
varied from the next, yet all conspiring to 
unity. The service is a noble work of art. 

‘And it is what public worship should be, 
@ common service. The book is truly called 
the ‘Book of Common Prayer.’ The people 
make together that ‘general confession’ 
with which it opens; the people praise in 
choral psalms and glorias; the people read 
the psalms for the day in alternation with 
the priest; the people voice in unison their 
Credo; the people respond, petition by pe- 
tition, in the litany, and take each of the 
Ten Commandments to themselves, and by 
amens appropriate the prayers and collects 
which the priest recites; and here and there 
the people rise, and here and there they 
kneel together. The priest, though having 
much to read, never for a long space reads 
alone, so closely do the people follow him. 
Many ages and experiences and modes can 
enter into this service, and each find that 
which is its own; the little child in its first 
ehurchgoing will recognize the ‘Our 
Father’ he has learnt at home, and to the 
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old in years it must be full of clustering asso- 
ciations. And the use of the same book by 
all Episcopalians widens the communion 
through all the lands. At the hour of wor- 
ship all who bear this name are treading 
the same wordpaths of thought and praise. 
Let Sunday come, and whenever he can 
find his church, the traveler is a native and 
the stranger feels at home. 

“The service, too, is old, and links the 
generations in communion. It is a century 
old as used in America, three centuries old 
or more in its English form, while by many 
a phrase and formula it is related to Latin 
mass-books of the mother Church. The 
glorias come resounding down from that 
early Christian Church that even mothered 
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Disproportionate Giving 
F'Rom The Church Times 


T would be utterly untrue to assert of Catho- 
lics indifference to the needs of the poor, 
whether spiritual or temporal, for probably no 
body of believers in Christ does more for the 
poor, both by way of relief and personal service; 
yet there is a wantof proportion in some wealthy 
districts, especially in London, between the 
amounts spent on mission work at home and 
abroad and the sums paid for what, after all, are 
in certain cases but luxuries of religion. Where 
an organ, costing, say .£1,000 would amply suffice 
for all the purposes for which an organ is pro- 
perly needed, it is a sin against reverence to 
spend £2,000 whilst thousands of people are left 
to perish in their sins for want of priests and 
sacraments. : 

We have mentioned organs by way of exam- 
ple, but the same holds good of cvery detail of 
Church furniture. The expenditure of £10,000 
on the decoration of an east wall, when half 
the amount would suffice for really handsome 
work, whilst in the next parish the clergy are 
aware that £5,000 capitalized would give another 
priest to their under-staffed district, is surely 
nothing less than criminalirreverence. We are 
obliged to use forcible language because it is as- 
tonishing to see how many good and generous 
men are led into disproportionate giving and ex- 
penditure. Nobody will accuse us of desiring to 
see bare fabrics, dull services, unvested altars 
and priests; we have fought long and success- 
fully against meanness in the houses of God; but 
we do not intend to lay ourselves open to the 
accusation of thinking more of the material 
house than of the stones now waiting for the 
touch of life which shall put them in their places 
in the house not built with hands. 

Any person who, having taken part in the ex- 
penditure we consider questionable and unwise, 
under existing circumstances, is led by our re- 
marks to see that the effort was not reverent, 
will not be likely to rush to the other extreme. 
Rather, we trust, will he be encouraged so to 
spend as to furnish the material fabrics with a 
goodly number of faithful who, in thankful ac- 
knowledgment of what has been done for them, 
will in turn bear their part in the material dec- 
oration. The error has been one of heart, not 
will, unthinking rather than misthinking, but 
error it is, nevertheless, and we hope to see it 
corrected spsedily. % 
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Book Reviews and Notices 
Life of General Nathan Bedford Forrest. By 
John Allan Wyeth,M.D. With Illustrations by T. 
de Thulstrup, Rogers, Kelepper, Redwood, Hitch- 

cock, and Carleton. New York: Harper & Bros. 
The hero of this book is one of the people. 
Like Lincoln and Grant, he was not high born, 
and yet, like them, he rose to great position and 
power, and was the idol of the South. Forrest’s 
mother was a woman of extraordinary charac- 
ter, and brovght up her children in such man- 
ner that she retained their devotion to the end 
of her life. Nathan Bedford Forrest was the eld- 
est of eleven children, and was especially de- 
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voted to his mother. From her he inherited 
many of his greatest traits; among these was 
his ability to foresee and plan, and his tremen- 
dous will-power. At sixteen he became the 
supporter of the family, owing to the death of 
his father. He worked early and late, and 
within three years had them living in comfort. 
He had little education, and always bemoaned 
it. Going to the city, he displayed great apti- 
tude for business. Jn Memphis, he dealt in 
lands, cotton, and negroes, and quickly accumu- 
lated a considerable fortune. As a business. 
man and citizen, he occupied a prominent posi- 
tion. Thoroughly devoted to the South, he en- 
listed as a private at the breaking out of the Re- 
bellion. His abilities, however, were such that. 
his fellow-citizens used their influence to have. 
him commissioned. Receiving an appointment,, 
he at once began to enlist soldiers. These he 
equipped largely at his own expense,and soon 
had them in splendid fighting condition. Gen- 
eral Forrest was of fine presence, being large 
and tall, and became an ideal leader. He 
was a natural born soldier, at first, with so 
little tactical knowledge that he bitterly at- 
tacked the members of a battery who were ma- 
nouvering to get their guns into position, be- 
cause he thought they wanted to run away! 
Even with this disadvantage, he won battles 
by his dash and natural ability. Afterwards, 
realizing his deficiency, he mastered the tactics; 
and this, with his powers, made him one of the 
most formidable opponents of the Union com; 
manders. They feared him as they feared no 
one else; they never knew when to expect him. 
At one time, while he was destroying stores, 
gunboats, and other property to the value of 
millions of dollars, the Federal authorities re- 
ported him at a dozen different places, including 
Canada and Chicago! His troops, thoroughty 
organized, would follow him in what seemed 
the most hopeless undertakings. His successes 
at Murfreesboro, Brice’s Cross Roads, and. 
many other places were far beyond what could 
be rightly expected from the troops at his com-. 
mand. One of his most brilliant moves was his 
forced march on Memphis. His troops were 
met by a large force sent out to destroy him, 
Leaving one of his officers in command to hold 


the enemy as well, and as long, as possible, he 


himself took two thousand men in the darkness 
of the night, and hurried to Memphis. Crossing 
rivers which were flooded, and over which the 
bridges had been destroyed, he marched a hun- 
dred miles and attacked the city unexpectedly. 
He hoped to capture three Union generals then 
in the city, but being warned, they hastily es- 
caped to the fort. Failing in this, he did much 
damage, threw the forces into confusion, took a 
number of prisoners, and got away safely. 

The author spends much labor in clearing up 
the matter of Fort Pillow. In the capture of 


this fort, there was a heavy loss of life on the — 


part of the Union forces. It was called the mas- 
sacre of Fort Pillow, and much odium was cast 
on Forrest. Dr. Wyeth shows from the records 
that all non-combatants were removed before 
the battle began; that the garrison twice re- 
fused to surrender, and said they never would 


surrender; and, as a matter of fact, Fort Pil- 


low was not surrendered by the Federal forces. 
He shows, also, that General Forrest ordered 
the firing stopped as soon as he saw the fort 
was captured; and that Forrest left shortly af- 
ter, and did not return. Dr. Wyeth’s evidence, 
gathered from both Union and Confederate au- 
thorities, ought to satisfy any reasonable per- 
son that there was no massacre, properly speak- 
ing. General Forrest was uniformly success- 
ful untiil the last of the war, when, through 
the exhaustion of the South, he was unable to 
get troops. At the close of the war he bade an 
affectionate farewell to his army, urging them 
to return to their homes and submit to the gov- 
ernment. He himself returned to his planta- 
tion, and began at once the work of reconstruc- 
tion. By both friend and foe, General Forrest 
was recognized as the leading calvary leader in 
the Southern army. Lord Wolseley said of him: 

Forrest had fought like a knight-errant for the 
cause he believed to be that of justice and right. * ¥* 
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As long as the chivalrous deeds of her sons find poets 
to describe them and fair women to sing of them, the 
name of this gallant general will be remembered with 
affection and sincere admiration. A man with such 
a@ record needs no ancestry. 


The Theology of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
By George Milligan, B.D. Edinburgh: H.T. Clark. 
Imported by Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


A marked feature of the movement in the 
Scottish Established Kirk for the revival of 
Catholic doctrine, is the new appreciation of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. The elder Milligan, 
father of the writer before us, was deeply in- 
terested in the study of this Epistle, and a com- 
mentary upon it has just appeared from the pen 
of the late Dr. Bruce. In these days, when the 
Aliigher Criticism seems to be occupying the 
field almost to the exclusion of other kinds of 
Biblical study, it is refreshing to meet with a 
book which devotes itself to higher exegesis, 
rather than to Higher Criticism. All the other 
kinds of Biblical study, in fact, are only of real 
value in so far as they are tributary to this, the 
end for which the Scriptures were given to the 
Church. Considering the slight connection 
which the well-worn subjects of the history, 
authorship, and destination of the Epistle bear 
to its theological contents, itis unfortunate that 
so much valuable space should be devoted to 
those questions. It might have seemed suffi- 
cient to direct the student to the ordinary com- 
mentaries where they are considered at length. 
We fail to be convinced by the arguments of re- 
cent German scholars, which the author adopts, 
that the persons addressed were certain Jewish 
Christians of the Roman Church. Our own 
view of the subject has long been in substantial 
‘agreement with that which Prof. Ramsay has 

_recently defended, that the Epistle was written 
at Ceesarea during St. Paul’s imprisonment 
there, and that its destination was the Church 
at Jerusalem. 

With much of the author’s work we find our- 
selves in hearty agreement. The section on the 
Divine Sonship, or ‘‘'The Son in Himself,” leaves 
little to be desired. But surely it is unneces- 
sary to inquire whence the writer of the Epis- 
tle came by his belief. He learned it asa part 
of the teaching of the Apostles, and the idea re- 
ceived illumination through the Holy Ghost. 
In the next section the author treats of ‘the 
Son in relation to other Mediators,’’ upon the 
basis of the first four chapters of the Epistle, 
and then passes to the main subject, ‘The Son 
as High-Priest.’? Whatever room for difference 
of opinion there may be in minor particu- 
lars, the general treatment is most admirable. 
In some instances, as it seems to us, the writer 
misses an opportunity. He tells us in his 
preface that he is much indebted to material in 
the way of comment left to him by his father. 
In one passage we cou'd wish he had made 
more use than he seems to have done of such 
material. We refer to Hebrews vii: 12. All 
the author here says is much to the point, but 
he does not say quiteall. The elder Milligan, 
in a paper in The Expositor for July, 1888, draws 
emphatie attention to the word “changed” 
in this verse: ‘For the priesthood being 
changed, there is of necessity a change also of 
the law.” Repeating the word ‘‘changed,” Dr. 
Milligan proceeds to point out that ‘the word is 
remarkable, for it is not ‘was brought to an 
end’,”” and brings this to bear upon his argu- 
ment that there isa ministerial priesthood un- 
der the new Covenant as well as the old. 
But Mr. Milligan, so far as we have observed, 
does not anywhere suggest the continuance of a 
ministerial priesthood in the Christian Dispen- 
sation, though he is well aware that the sub- 
ject of the Epistle is high-priesthood rather 
than priesthood. This is a point which gener- 
ally escapes Protestant commentators. Those 
who deny the existence of a Christian minis- 
terial priesthood, on the strength of this Epis- 
tle, are met by a difficulty which is usually 
ignored; namely, that by the same argument 
“the priesthood of believers,’? which they ac- 
cept, is excluded. The Epistle knows no more 
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of this than of the other. If its terms exclude 
the one they exclude the other. Mr. Milliganis 
too clear-sighted not to have perceived this, 
and it is noticeable that the points which he ad- 
ducesjto explain the omission in the Epistle of 
direct references to the universal priesthood of 
believers, apply equally to the ministerial 
priesthood. We observe, however, that Mober- 
ly’s book on that subject is frequently referred 
to,with approval. On the translation of chap. 
ix: 16,17, Mr. Milligan agrees with Westcott, 
rather than with Ramsay in The Expositor, 
translating the disputed word as ‘‘covenant”’ 
throughout. In this we have no question that 
Milligan and Wescott are right. On the cele- 
brated words, ‘‘We have an altar,” etc., our 
author seems to indorse the explanation of Mob- 
erly who finds the most direct reference to be 
to the Eucharistic celebration. ‘There is a full 
appreciation of the importance of-a thorough 
study of the sacrificial system of the Old Testa- 
ment, though here, as in all commentaries with 
which we are acquainted, there is something 
still lacking to a perfect appreciatior of that 
system in all its parts, and still more, of its 
bearing as a whole upon the new dispensation. 
An adequate work devoted to the older sacri- 
ficial system and its fulfillment in the new, is 
stillfa desideratum. Of the volume before us it 
may be said that it will be almost essential to 
the student who wishes to gain a thorough 
knowledge of one of the most fascinating books 
of the New Testament. 


The Catholic and Apostolic Church. Letters to 
His Sop. By Roundell, frst Earl of Selborne. 
London and New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1899 

( The thought first to find expression on read- 
ing this little book is: ‘tO, that the Church had 
more such laymen!” In these letters, one of the 
foremost laymen, and the most able lawyer in 
England in the generation that has passed, 
gives the results of his study of the Bible as tes- 
tifying to the Church as Christ’s kingdom, its 
ministry, its sacraments, and its unity. The 
argument is so persuasive and cogent, yet de- 
void of controversy, that no one can read it 
without respect, while to many it will carry 
conviction. There are some serious errors of 
proof-readiny—on p. 89, fifth line from bottom, 
‘‘working’”’? should read ‘‘washing”’’; on p. 101, 
read ‘‘signified’’ for ‘‘specified,’’ and on p. 136, 
read ‘‘Lerins”’ for ‘‘Levies.’?’ And we are sur- 
prised that such an able lawyer as Lord Sel- 
borne should state that the mixed chalice is not 
retained in the Church of England (p. 111), in 
the face of Archbishop Benson's judgment in re 
the Bishop of Lincoln. 


Drake and His Yeomen. A True Accounting of the 
Character and Adventures of Sir Francis Drake, 
etc.,ete. By James Barnes. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. 1899. 

Just at present is the era of the histor- 
eal novel. Fora long time our writers of fiction 
have been giving the world stories of pure im- 
agination, and the novelists of the James and 
Howells school have insisted upon the develop- 
ment of character as the sole ajm and object of 
the art of fiction. They cried out for realism, 
but objected to that real realism that brought 
before us great historic characters in scenes and 
actions that we read about in our school his- 
tories. But lately there has come a great 
change, and writers, eminent and otherwise, 
have shown us pictures of heroes who were in- 
deed heroes in real life as wellas in the pages 
of fiction. Marion Crawford, in ‘'Via Crucis’’; 
Winston Churchill, in “Richard Carvel’; Dr. 
Mitchell, in ‘‘Hugh Wynne,” and others have 
lately put new life into characters long since 
dead and some almost forgotten. Now coems Mr. 
James Barnes and revivifies for us old Sir Fran- 
cis Drake, and recalls to our minds those old 
and stirring events when Drake singed his 
Spanish Majesty's beard, by land and sea, espe- 
cially the latter. The story is related by Sir 
Matthew Mannsell who, though an English bar- 
onet, was brought up in Spain by his Spanish 
mother. The mother died when Matthew was 
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still a boy, whereupon he was taken to Englan@ 
to take possession of his estates. He had been 
brought up as a Romanist, and his Spanish 
friends hoped to profit thereby in England, but 
unknown to them, he had renounced his moth- 
er’s faith. When they discovered this they de- 
serted him and left him to shift for himself in 
an English seaport town. He shipped on an ex- 
pedition to the Spanish main,under command of 
Drake, and he tells the story of his adventures. 
They are thrilling and exciting enough, and be- 
come even more so when, on a subsequent ex- 
pedition, Drake sinks the Spanish ships in the 
harbor of Cadiz. There is a little love story 
wound in among the threads of the more excit- 
ing adventures, and the way that Sir Matthew 
rescues his bride from the decks of one of the 
ships in the great Spanish Armada, is romantic 
enough to suit the most exigent reader. The 
story is a good one, well written in quaint,old- 
fashioned English, and now, while the interest 
in Anglo-Saxon naval exploits is still fresh, will 
doubtless meet with popular favor. But we 
think Mr. Barnes might have chosen a better 
title. 

True Stories of Heroic Lives. 
& Wagnalls Company. Price,.$1. 
In this volume we have thirty-nine true sto- 

ries of heroic lives, lived fort he most part in our 

day and generation. The stories are told by 
personal acquaintances of the heroes or by eye 
witnesses of their brave deeds. Soldiers, sail- 
ors, explorers, missionaries, statesmen, scien- 
tists, nurses, artists, are among the heroes. 

George Dewey, Lincoln, Father Damien, Carl 

Schurz, General Gordon, Wm. L. Garrison, 

Florence Nightingale, are a few of the noble 

lives brought to our notice in these pages. Not 

only boys and girls will fiad these lives sublime 
and ennobling, but grown people too will not 
find the lessons of bravery and patience amiss, 

The interest of the book is enhanced by attract- 

ive pictures of a number of the heroes. We 

commend the book to those looking for strong, 
healthy literature for youthful readers. 

The Hungarian Exile. By Benjamin Cowell. Mil- 
waukee: The Young Churchman Company. 

A story for boys that is really a story; fresh, 
vigorous, natural, sensible, and reverent, it is 
sure to be welcomed by many. There has been 
no overproduetion, so far, in this particular field 
of literature. Mr. Cowell’s story is a natural 
growth; it sprang from his fondness of histori- 
cal research, and was told to the bright son and 
Jaughter of a lovely Christian home. The book 
deserves a place in the libraries of Sunday 
schools; it is very prettily gotten up, and would 
make a handsome present for young persons of 
either sex. 

The Bible in Court. 
Applied to the Study of the Scriptures. 
Evans Sagebeer,Ph D. Philadelphia: 
pincott Company. 1899. 

This little book will be found of real value to 
all students of the Bible. The author is not 
concerned to prove the genuiness and authen- 
ticity of the sacred Scriptures, butrather to lay 
down clearly the legal principles according to 
which such an inquiry must be conducted. This 
he does with great exactness .and lucidity. 
Hence, if one will but study his essay, he will 
know how to argue the case for the Bible, which 
is much better than merely plunging into a dis- 
cussion. Nevertheless, by way of illustration, 
the author manages to make some very strong 
statements in favor of the case for the genuiness 
of the Bible. The book is worthy of careful 
rvading. 


New York: Funk 


The Method of Legal Inquiry 
By Joseph 
J. B. Lip- 


The Beacon Prize Medals, and Other Stories. By 
Albert Bigelow Paine. Illustrated. New York: 
The Baker & Taylor Company. Price, $1.25. 
Stories for children should not deal with im- 

possible boys and girls, nor should the heroes 

and heroines ape the manners of young men and 
young women in making love and contracting 
engagements. The book before us savors a lit- 
tle of the former of these objections, and is con- 

spicuously permeated with the latter. Itis a 

grave mistake to encourage such a tendency in 
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the training of children, a greater one still to 
write of the custom as though it were fully 
justifiable and correct. For this reason alone 
the book before us is unworthy of a place in our 
homes, It is as insidious as a so-called dime 
novel. Some of the stories are excellent, but it 
is impossible to separate the grain from the 
huge quantity of chaff. 


‘The Watchers. By A. E. W. Mason. New York: 

Frederick A. Stokes Company. Price, $1.25. 

This is a story set in the middle of the last 
century. It is a gruesome tale full of pirates and 
murders and digging of graves in abbey church- 
yards. A game of cross purposes goes on through 
the whole book, and it turns out to be caused by 
hypnotic influence. This influence is carried 
further than the specialists allow, forit induces 
a young girl to hang herself, and a man to put 
his legs in a pond full of crocodiles. There is 
nothing dull about the book, and certainly 
nothing commonplace. The hero who has not 
the slightest reason for his adventures,.gets a 
good wife at last, and foolishly declines to look 
up a buried diamond cross. 


The Wife of His Youth, and Other Stories of the 
Color Line. By Charles W. Chestnutt. With Illus- 
trations by Clyde O. De Land. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1899. Price, $1.50. 
A collection of nine stories, some real trage- 

‘dies in outline, and all of much interest, are 

given in this volume. They all relate to the 

“colored question,” in its most intense condition, 

that is in relation to the complications arising 

out of mixed blood. ‘The Sheriff’s Children” is 

Greek in its tragic horror, and *“‘A Matter of 

Principle’ makes one sadly smile. 


The Four Gospels from a Lawyer’s Standpoint. 
By Edmund H. Bennett, LL.D. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1899. Price, 81. 
This useful little book, written by a devout 

layman, does not attempt anything in the higher 
flights of learned criticism, but brings a plain 
common-sense to bear on certain aspects of the 
Gospel story, and shows that apparent contra- 
dictions are not such in reality, but evidences of 
independent and truthful narration. Such an 
unpretentious little book can do much good. As 
an instance of the manner of the book, attention 
is drawn to the apparent simplicity of the inci- 
dents in the tragedy of the Passion, where our 
Lord is smitten and buffeted; and then asked, 
‘“‘Who is it that smote Thee?”? Why ask such a 
question of one who could, it might be pre- 
sumed, plainly see. St. Matthew gives no clue 
to this, but by turning to St. Luke, so ever care- 
ful in detail, we read, ‘‘When they had blind- 
folded Him, they struck Him on the face, say- 
ing, who is it that smote Thee?’ The book, 
simple and concise, is full of such interesting in- 
cidents. 


The Mirror of Perfection: Being the Oldest Life 
of the Blessed Francis of Assisi. By his beloved 
disciple, Brother Leo. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
This book is a translation from the newly pub- 

lished Latin work discovered and put together 

by M. Paul Sabatier. The first edition was 
printed with a French translation early in the 
present year. For the present volume we are in- 
debted to Mr. Sebastian Evans who has ren- 
dered the rough Latin of the original into an an- 
tique form of English,very suitable to its simplic- 
ity. Brother Leo was an intimate companion of 

St. Francis, his confessor and sick nurse during 

the last years of his life. This volume was 

written during the year following his death. 

It is, therefore, the most authentic ‘‘legend” of 

St. Francis. It is largely in the form of anec- 

dotes or short specimens of the Saint’s teach- 

ing. Written in an extremely simp!e and art- 
less style, the character of the most exquisite 
fruit of medizval devotion takes shape before 
the eyes of the reader with a vividness that no 
modern analysis could have accomplished. 

‘Those who wish to know St. Francis as he 

really was, will find this book indispensable. 

‘The beautiful form which the publishers have 

given to the exterior of the volume is every 

‘way worthy of its contents. 
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Books Received 


Under this head will be announced all books received 
up to the week of publication. Further notice will be 
made of such books as the editor may select to review. 


(CARNAHAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Little Doctor Victoria. By Louise Carnahan. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN & Co. 


American Statesmen, Salmon Portland Chase. By 
Albert Bushnell Hart. $1.25. 
Book of Legends. By Horace E. Scudder. 50 cts. 


HARPER & BROS. 


Briton and Boer. Both Sides of the South African 
Question. By Rt. Hon. Jas. Bryee, M. P.; Sydney 
Brooks; A Diplomat; Dr. F. V. Engelenburg; 
Karl Blind; Andrew Carnegie; Frances Charmes; 
Demetrius C. Boulger; Max Nordau. With map 
and illustrations. Reprinted by permission from 
the North American Review. Pp. 251. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


The Life of Edward White Benson. By ArthurC, Ben- 
son. 
JAMES PotT & Co. 


The American Church Almanac. 


History of the Church in the Diocese of Tennessee. 
By A. H.Noll. 81. 


Truth and Counter Truth. 
D.D. 50 cts. 


Year Book for 1900. 


Funk & WAGNALLS Co. 
True Motherhood. By JamesC. Fernald. 60c. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 


By Rev. Thomas Richey, 


The Light of Scarthey. By Egerton Castle. $1.50. 
STYLES & CAsH, New York 
Some Things that Trouble Young Manhood. 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
Wowman’s Possibilities and Limitations. By S. W. 


Dana, D. D: 50 cts. 


The Sbepherd Psalm. For children. By Josephine 
L. Baldwin. 35 cts. 


Bible Stories Without Names. By Rev. Harry Smith, 
M. A. 75 cts. 


The Children's Prayer. By James Wells, D. D. 75 cts. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. 
Sir Patrick, the Puddock. By L. B. Walford. $1.50. 
Builders of Great Britain; Rajah Brooke. By Sir 
Spenser St. John. #1.50 
Advent Meditations. By V.S.S. Coles. ‘5c. 


Undercurrents of Church Life in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. Edited by the Rev. T.T. Carter. $1.75. 


Pamphlets Received 


The American Church Almanac. Jas. Pott & Co. 

Myths and Bible. By Rev. Olaf A. Toffteen. 

Calendar St. Ansgarius Church, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Cateronne of the General Theological Seminary, 1899- 
1900. 


Survey of the Student Movements of the World. 


A Tribute of Respect Paid to the Memory of the Late 
Rev. C. C. Pinckney, D. D., LL.D. 


Scriptural Evidences. By Laurence Sluter Benson. 


The Protestant Episcopal Almanac and Parochial 
List. Thomas Whittaker. 


Year Book of St. Bartholomew’s Parish, New York. 


The Bible and the Crities. By Rev. O. Applegate, 
S. T. D., Newburgh, N. Y- 


Year Book of St. John’s Church, Georgetown, D. C. 


Annual Report of the Clergyman’s Retiring Fund 
Society. 

Report of the School of Philosophy, Columbia Uni- 
versity. f 

Annual Address of the Bishop of Springfield. 

United Offering Calendar. By the Woman’s Auxiliary, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Opinions of the Press 


The Congregationalist 


INTEREST IN RELIGION—We doubt if there 
ever has been a time when religion was more 
prominent in the popular mind than now. The 
daily newspaper aims to represent what men 
are thinking. In the excitement of the autumn 
political campaigns, in the amazing develop- 
ment of business, in the intense interest of in- 
dustrial re-adjustments, and even in the midst of 
the enthusiasm of the home-coming of our great 
naval hero from Manila, and the excitement of 
international yacht races, religious affairs oc- 
cupy a large place in the daily reports and edi- 
torial discussions of the journals most widely 
read and of greatest influence. The Congrega- 
tional Council just ended, the assembly of 
Presbyterians which has’ been in session at 
Washington, the Episcopal Church Congress in 
Minneapolis, and several other meetings of na- 
tional scope, have been reported and commented 
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on with a fullness and intelligence which will 
not only spread information of Christian truth, 
but will command popular attention to the sense 
of the Divine Presence which is controlling in 
the consciousness of a large proportion of teach- 
ers and leaders. Of similar significance is the 
interest widely taken in the inauguration ofthe 
new presidents of colleges and universities, 
whose professed ruling motive in their profession 
of educating the young men and women who 
are to be leaders in the coming generation, 
is the service of Christ. The work of these in- 
stitutions reported in the newspapers includes 
a constant recognition of duty to God. 


The Christian Intelligencer (Ret.) 


CavUsES FOR INDECISION.—The fact must be 
conceded that there are not a few influences to- 
day to cause indecision. The new theology and 
the new criticism of the Scriptures are alone 
sufficient to produce doubt and hesitation. 
Many men may be halting between two opin- 
ions. It is enough to awaken serious doubt 
when a man hears on the one side the declara- 
tion that Jesus Christ suffered in expiation of 
human guilt, suffered in the place of men, 
offered Himself as a sacrifice for sin, and hears 
on the other side that Gethsemane and the 
Cross were only a manifestation of the love of 
God made to conciliate men and to induce them 
to be at one with God. It is also enough to 
awaken doubt when men are told that they can- 
not know just what they ought to think about 
the Bible until the critics are agreed in regard 
to the amount of credit to be given to this or 
that portion of the Scriptures. Apart, how- 
ever, from these features of the time we live in, 
it is true that seasons of religious declension 
have occurred frequently in the history of the 
Christian Church, and have been followed by 
periods of revival when thousands have been 
led to repentance towards God and faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ. One fact can be relied upon ; 
namely, that a faithful proclamation of the 
whole counsel of God has always been followed 
by a rich blessing from God. But it must be the 
“whole counsel,’’ and not a one-sided or partial 
presentation of truth. Men must preach right- 
eousness as well as love, condemnation as well 
as salvation, peril as well as privilege. 


The Outlook — 

A REMARKABLE PUBLISHER.—The late Daniel 
S. Ford who died in Boston last week at the 
age of seventy-eight, was one of the most suc- 
cessful and influential publishers of America, 
and at the same time, one of the least known. 
Probably many who read these lines have never 
known until now the name of the man who for 
forty years was the owner, editor-in chief, and 
publisher of the Youth's Companion, one of the 
most widely and favorably known periodicals 
published in this country. It is safe to say that 
through its pages, which have been read by 
thousands of families for at least two genera- 
tions, Mr. Ford has exerted a very much more 
far-reaching influence than that of many jour- 
nalists whose names are famous on both sides of 
the Atlantic. When the Youth's Companion, 
forty years ago, by a sort of chance, came into 
Mr. Ford’s control, it had a circulation of 7,000 
copies weekly. It now prints and circulates 
over 500,000 copies every week, and Mr. Ford’s 
estate, which has been made entirely from the 
profits of his business, is estimated at $2,500,- 
000. While he gave his personal attention to 
every detail of this great business, his modesty 
of disposition led him to keep his own personal- 
ity absolutely in the background. Hisname did 
not appear on the periodical which he pub- 
lished, nor in any of the advertising which he 
so widely issued to the public. Hedid his work 
in the best way he knew, but sought no per- 
sonal renown. His estate, which was a large 
one, is bequeathed almost entirely to philan- 
thropic work. To us the most striking lesson of 
his life seems to be that a man may make a 
great commercial and pecuniary suczess while 
preserving ideality of purpose, absolute recti- 
tude of action, and the sincerest simplicity, 
mode: ty, and unselfishness of personal bearing. © 
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The household 


An Unprofitable Servant 


E never thought much of him when we 
were all fellow-students together at St. 
Chads’ Hospital. ‘‘Poor old Parkes,’’ he was 
generally called, and, by those who knew 
him best, ‘‘Poor old Tom.”’ He was sucha 
funny, original sort of fellow—a queer min- 
gling of the casual and the hardworking. 
His figure was familiar to more than one set 
of St. Chads’ students, for he spent an ab- 
normal time in getting through his exams., 
and as he used to say ruefully: 

“T’m such a fool of a fellow, things seem 
to go in at one of my ears and out at the 
other. I can’t, for the life of me, remem- 
ber the names of them.” 

An examination drove every scrap of 
knowledge he possessed straight out of his 
head. It paralyzed him, and he was the de- 
spair of his teachers and examiners. In- 
deed, it was several times more than hinted 
to him that he might be wiser in adopting 
some other than the medical profession; but 
he always shook his head over such a propo- 
sition. 

‘No, no! I can’t give it up. It's the fin- 
est profession in the world, and I’m going 
to stick to it.” 

When I left the hospital, he was still 
plodding on patiently and hopefully. He 
came sometimes to my rooms in the days be- 
fore I left, and poured out his aims and 
ideals tome. 1 don’t exactly know why he 
chose me for his confidant, except that I 
had tried to be friendly now and then to the 
poor fellow. It seemed hard lines that he 
‘should be so universally looked down upon 
and laughed at. 

He had some awfully lofty notions about 
a doctor's work. I can see him now, as he 
stood on my hearthrug, talking fast and 
eagerly about the moral influence a doctor 
ought to have over his patients, and I 
couldn’t help wondering what sort of influ- 
ence poor old Tom would have over his pa- 
tients (if he ever got any). 

He did not look a very impressive object 
in those days. He was always rather an un- 
tidy sort of chap. His clothes hung upon his 
loose, shambling figure, a little as if he-were 
a clothes prop; his hair—it was red—had 
a way of falling loosely over his forehead, 
which gave him habit of tossing back 
his head to shake a straying lock from his 
eyes. Hehad no beauty to recommend him. 
His eyes were green, and they were not 
handsome, though their prevailing expres- 
sion was one of good temper and kindliness. 
His smile was wide and kindly, but some- 
how his whole countenance bordered closely 
on the grotesque, and the more he talked of 
ideals and lofty aspirations, the more 
acutely did he tickle one’s inward sense of 
humor. 

Tom’s talk’ and his personality did not fit 
well, 

I left him behind me at St. Chads’, as I 
say, when my hospital days were over. I 
carried away with me a vivid recollection 
of the grip of his big red hand, as he said: 

“Good-by, Marlow. I say, I wish you 

_weren’t going, you know. You’ve—you’ve 
been jolly good tome.” There was a queer 
look of wistfulness in his eyes. It reminded 
me of the look in the eyes of my Irish ter- 
rier when I left him behind me, 

‘Poor old Tom,” 1 said to myself; “Tl 
come back and look him up now and then. 
He’s such a lonely sort of chap.” 


I’m sorry now that I didn’t stick to my 
resolution, but other interests soon filled 
my life, and I forgot to look Tom Parkes up, 
or even to ask him to come and see me. 
Then [ left town, and shortly afterwards 
England, and for eight years or so J did not 
set foot in London. 

Shortly after my return I went down to 
St. Chads’, and, as I strolled around the old 
hospital, feeling a terrible Rip van Winkle 
among all the ‘‘new men, new faces, other 
minds,” I all at once bethought me of old 
Parkes. A stab of remorse smote me. 
What a beast I had been, never to think of 
the poor chap in all these years. Washe, 
perhaps, still at St. Chads’, toiling at ex- 
ams, which he never passed? Later on I 
called upon the dean of the medical school 
and asked him if he could give me any news 
of Parkes. 

“Poor old Parkes,” Dr. Thursby said, 
smiling. ‘Ob, yes; I can tell you where he 
is. He has a sort of surgery in Paradise 
street, in the Borough. He is not making 
his fortune, I gather.”’ 

He gave me the address of a street about 
half an hour’s walk from St. Chads’, and 
thither I repaired on the following evening, 
with a laudable determination to find Tom 
Parkes and cheer him up a bit. 

‘For it must be precious dull living in 
these God-forsaken slums,” I thought as I 
walked down a forlorn little street, the fac- 
simile of others of its type, which all pre- 
sent an appearance of having been forgot- 
ten when the dustman went his rounds. 
Bits of things of all kinds littered not only 
the gutters, but even the roadway and pave- 
ment. The dwellersin Paradise street evi- 
dently used the road as their dustbin, paper 
basket, and general rubbish heap. It was 
unsavory as wellas unsightly. It belied its 
name. It bore no resemblance to any para- 
dise. Each house exactly resembled its 
neighbors in grayness and dreariness, but 
over one door was a red lamp, and upon the 
same door a small brass plate, bearing the 
words: ‘‘Tom Parkes, surgeon.”’ 

Poor old Tom! There flashed before my 
mind his wistful ideals of a possible house in 
Harley street in some-:dim future. This de- 
pressing street in the Borough must have 
choked his ideals considerably. As I 
knocked at the door I noticed how the paint 
was peeling off it, how dilapidated was the 
bell-pull, how rickety the knocker. It was 
plain that times were not good for the 
dwellers in Paradise street. 


The door was opened almost at once, and 
Tom himself stood before me. In the dim 
light I thought he looked much the same 
Tom that I had last seen eight years before, 
except that his face seemed to be older and 
thinner and whiter. He flushed when he 
caught sight of me, and his eyes grew bright. 

‘‘Why, Marlow,” he exclaimed, grasping 
my hand; ‘“‘I say, I am jolly glad to see you. 
It’s awfully good of you to come down here, 
and—and—” I saw his eyes running over 
my clothes, which were perfectly ordinary; 
but—well, the poor chap was so woefully 
shabby himself, it made my heart ache. 

“T say,” he went on, hesitatingly, still 
holding the door wide open, ‘‘I’ve got poor 
sort of diggings. Do you mind coming in? 


My landlady is out to-day, and we’re in a: 


bit of a muddle.” : 
“Mind?” My dear chap, of course not. I 
want to have a chat, if you can. spare time.” 
‘‘T’m free just this minute,” he said; ‘‘but 
I expect some patients will drop in present- 
ly, and I may be sent for, too. I’m rather 


busy just now, that’s the truth. There’s 
such a lot of influenza and typhoid about.” 

‘‘Making your fortune, eh, Parkes?” I 
asked, as I followed him down a grimy pas- 
sage into a small, dingy room. 

He smiled, but the look in his eyes gave 
me a queer lump in my throat. 

‘Not much,” he said; ‘‘you see, you can’t 
--well, you can’t take fees much from people 
who--well, who are starving themselves.” 

I glanced sharply at him. In the better 
light I could see that his own face was ter- 
ribly thin, and his eyes had a curious,sunken 
look. Good heavens! how thin the man was 
altogether. His chest seemed to have sunk 
in, and he had acquired a stoop which I 
could not associate with the red-faced, 
hearty student of eight years before. 

The room into which he ushered me was 
bare of everything but the merest necessi- 
ties, and those of the cheapest and common- 
est kind. 

“This is my consulting-room,” he said, 
with a little smile; ‘‘the patients wait next 
door,” and he pointed through half-opened 
folding doors into a second and even barer 
room, that was furnished only with a few 
chairs. 

He pushed me into the only arm chair his 
room possessed—an uncompromising and 
ancient horsehair chair, stuffed, judging by 
the sensation it produced, with stones! 

He seemed pleased to see me, but he 
talked very little; it was hard to think that 
he could be the same being who had stood 
beside my fireplace in the old days, talking 
so volubly of all tis hopes and plans. I had 
not been with him more than a quarter of an 
hour when a knock came at the outer door. 
Tom answered it in person, and returned, 
accompanied by an old woman. 

‘‘That’s another doctor, Grannie,” he 
said, nodding towards me; ‘‘you don’t mind 
him, do you?” 

The old lady baving signified that she had 
no objection to my presence, proceeded to 
give a lengthy and graphic account of her 
various ailments. 

Parkes listened to it all with a patient in- 
terest which I could not but admire. Some- 
thing in his tone, as he spoke to the old 
woman, struck me particularly—an inde- 
scribable ring of sympathy, of gentleness, 
which I cannot put into words. Having 
taken up a good half hour and more of his 
time, the old lady rose to depart, drawing 
her miserable shawl round her. 

‘Oh, doctor, dear,’ she whispered, as he 
told her to send up in the morning for some 
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fresh medicine, ‘“‘and I ain't got nothin’ to | haven’t ever borrowed, and I don’t know 


give yer for yer kindness. Will yer let it 
go till next time? Jem ’e’ve ’eard of a job, 
and if ’e was to get it—”’ 

A faint smile showed in Tom’s eyes. ‘‘All 
right, Grannie,” he said, gently; ‘‘times are 
hard just now, aren’t they?” 

“So they be, doctor, so they be. What 
with the cold and the strikes and the in- 
flugnzy, there ain’t much doin’ for pore 
folks.” 

He opened the door for her as if she had 
been’ a duchess, and, before admitting the 
next patient (several had arrived in the 
waiting-room by this time), he said to me 
wistfully, almost apologetically: 

‘'They’re awfully poor just now. One 
can’t make them pay. I know philanthrupic 
people call it pauperizing, and all that, 
but—” He broke off lamely. 

‘‘Why don’t you send them up as out-pa- 
tients to St. Chads’?” I asked. - 

‘Tt’s a long way from here, isn’t it? A 
good half hour’s walk; and then it means a 
> lot of waiting about, and losing work, per- 
haps. It doesn’t seem fair to send them so 
far, and we’ve no hospital nearer here.” 

He said no more, and I stayed on, fascin- 
ated, in spite of myself. 

The same thing happened over and over 
again that evening. Half-starved looking 
men and women shamefacedly asked to be 
let off any payment, and the same answer 
met them all ina cheery voice, which some- 
how did not seem at all to go with Tom’s 
thin, bent torm. 

“Oh, that’ll be all right. We'll settle up 
when times are better, won’t we?” 

When the last patient had gone he turned 
to me, his face flushing. 

“T say, Marlow,” he said, ‘I’m awfully 
sorry I can’t offer you supper; but the truth 
is my landlady is out, and—and so I shan’t 
have my supper at home.” He tried tospeak 
jocosely, but my own impression was that 
he did not expect to have any supper any- 
where. 

‘‘Look here, old fellow,” I said, ‘I’m going 
to have something somewhere. Come with 
me for auld lang syne.” 

I could hardly bear to see the look that 
came into his eyes. It reminded me of a 
starved dog I had once fed. 

“Thanks awfully,” he answered; ‘‘but my 
old working clothes aren’t decent to go out 
in, and—and—”’ 

Oh, I could guess well enough where his 
other clothes were! But of course I only 
laughed, and replied— 

‘‘Nonsense, old fellow, never mind the 
working clothes; ’mcertainly too hungry to 
wait whilst you make yourself smart. Let’s 
go to aquiet restaurant. I shall be offended 
if you don’t come.” 

“Tq like to come,’’ he said, and the eag- 
erness in his tones made my heart ache 
again. ‘‘l’ve got a lot of patients to go and 
see later—influénza and so on, and I’d be 
glad of a snack of something first.” He tried 
to speak carelessly, but it was a failure. 


I felt ashamed, downright ashamed of my- 
self, for being well nourished and well clad 
as I sat opposite poor old Parkes in that res- 
taurant. It made me choky over and over 
again, I can tell you, to see the man put 
away that meal. 

Before we parted I tried to persuade him 
to let me lend him alittle spare cash. I put 
it as nicely asIcould, saying I knew that 
doctoring in a poor neighborhood was very 
uphill work. But he shook his head. 

‘It’s awfully good of you,” he said, ‘‘but I 


when I could pay back. I shouldn’t like a 
debt.” 

And I could not move his resolution. 

‘*Yow’ll look me. up again some day?” he 
asked. 

‘‘Rather; as soon as possible.” 

But a summons to a distant part of Eng- 
land on important family business kept me 
out of town for three weeks, and whenI went 
next to the house in Paradise Street, poor 
old Parkes did not open the door to me. 

A frowsy landlady confronted me. 

‘The Doctor, sir? ’E’s awfully bad. ‘’E’ve 
agot up, asI persuaded him not to, wih 
suchacough. But’e says, ‘I must see tomy 
patients,’ and so’e’s a sittin’ in ’is room as 
ought to be in bed. ’E was took on Satur- 
day, as to-day is Wednesday,” she ended. 

I pushed past her into the consulting-room, 
and there sat Tom in the armchair beside 
an apology for a fire, coughing and gasping 
for breath. A wonderful relief came into 
his face as he saw me. 

“T’m—I m awfully glad to see you,” he 
whispered; ‘‘got—a touch of the flue—I 
think.” 

He spoke gaspingly, as though speech were 
painful. 

“T’ll tackle this patient for you, old man,” 
I said, glancing at anold woman who sat be- 
fore him. ‘‘Look here, let me help you on- 
to the couch.” 

He could hardly stand, and I almost lifted 
him on to the horsehair sofa of unprepossess- 
ing appearance, and, after getting rid of the 
old patient, turned all my attention to mak- 
ing Tom comfortable. 

“Tt’s nothing much,” he gasped. ‘I've 
just got—a touch—of—influ—such—a--lot— 
about,” he muttered, wearily; ‘‘such—bad 
nights—so many sick—and dying—and dy- 
ing—” 

He rambled on whilst the landlady and I 
brought his bed into the consulting-room, 
and I lifted him upon it, and undressed him. 
My God! it was pitiful to see his thinness. 

“Pore gentleman!” the landlady ex- 
claimed, ‘‘’e’s bin and starved ’isself, that’s 
what it is; and many’s the time I’ve ’a 
brought ’im in a bite of somethin’ we’ve bin 
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It is compact in form, occupying about one-third the space of a pipe-organ of equal capacity, 
and has a full, rich diapason tone-quality, which, together with great delicacy in the string 
registers, especially fits it to accompany the human voice. 
We give here a description of our Style 22, to which we wish to call the attention of all lovers of 


organ music, whose correspondence we invite. 
: y SPECIFICATION OF STYLE 22 


SEND) SPORT CA TALE O:GasG 
Compass of Manuals CC to A, 58 Notes. Compass of 
Pedals CC to F, 30 Notes. 
GREAT ORGAN 
I, Open Diapason, 8 ft., 58 notes. 2, Melodia, 8 ft., 
58 notes. 3. Dulciana, 8 ft., 58 notes. 4, Harmonic 
Flute, 4 ft., 58 notes. 5. Trumpet, 8 ft., 58 notes. 
SWELL ORGAN 
6. Stopped Diapason, 8 ft., 58 notes. 7. AEoline, 8 
ft., 58 notes. 8. Violtm Diapason, 8 ft., 58 notes. 
g. Principal, 4 ft., 58 notes. 7 
PEDAL ORGAN 
to. Double Open Diapason, 16 ft., 30 notes. 11, 
Diapason Dolce. 
MECHANICAL ACCESSORIES 
12. Swell to Great. 13, Octave Coupler Swell to 
Great. 14. Swellto Pedal. 15, Greatto Pedal. 16, 
Tremulant. 17. Wind-indicator. 18. Bellows-signal. 
COMBINATION PEDALS 


19. Forte Great. 20. Piano Great. 21. Forte 
Swell. 22. Piano Swell. 23% Balanced Swell Pedal. 
24-25. Great to Pedal, reversible. 

The Combination Pedals are double-acting. The 
blow-lever may be operated from either end of the 
organ by hand-power or connected with a motor, 

Cases in solid quartered oak. Richly finished. 
Illuminated-pipe front. Dimensions: 7 feet 1 inch 
front; 10 feet 10 inches high; 41 inches deep. 


Vocalions range in price from $275 upward. 


THE VOCALION ORGAN COMPANY 
No. 18 West Twenty-third Street, New York City 
Chicago, Ill.: Lyon & Healy, Wabash Avenue and 
~ Adams Street. Boston, Mass.: The M. Steinert & 
Sons Co., 162 Boylston Street 
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aving, and ’e says always so cheery, ‘Now 
that’s kind of you, Mrs. Jones,’ and never 
missed payin’ the rent neither, though Lord 
knows ’ow ’e gotit. ’E’ve’a put away most 
everythin’,’’ she whispered, whilst I stood 
looking down at the flushed face and bright, 
unseeing eyes, and listening to his ramb- 
ling, disconnected talk. 

We did our best for him, poor fellow. I 
fetched one of the leading physicians of the 
day, but he only shook his head significant- 
ly. 

' ‘Absolutely hopeless,” he said, ‘‘absolute- 
ly hopeless, poor fellow.” 

*‘And ’im always ’a slavin’,” sobbed Mrs. 
Jones. ‘'’E was always out day and night 
in these streets, and in ’is thin coat and 
starvin’ ’isself; t’ain't no wonder ’e got the 
pneumony,or whatever they calls it; ’e never 
thought of ’isself, never once.” 

Isat by him that same night. Towards 
morning his restlessness ceased, and he 
turned clear eyes upon me, and whispered: 

“Tye made a poor thing of it, and—-I— 
meant—to—do—big—things.” 

“T don’t know what I said, but he went 
on— 

“TJ say—what’s that—about—about—an— 
unprofitable servant? That’s—me—an— 
unprofitable—servant. I—meant to do—a 
lot. I’ve —done—nothing—nothing—an— 
unprofitable—servant.”’ 

“T’m not a very religious sort of chap, but 
somehow when he said those words some 
others came into my head, and I whispered: 

-“Not unprofitable, old fellow; there’s 
something else in the same Book, isn’t there, 
about a ‘gocd and faithful servant?’ That’s 
nearer the mark for you.”’ 

A queer smile crept over his face, a curi- 
ous light stole into his eyes. 

“‘Unprofitable—or faithful? Which?’ he 
murmured. 

They were the last words I heard from 
poor old Parkes’ lips. 

I was obliged to be out of town again for 
the three days after his death, but made all 
arrangements that the funeral should be a 
decent one, and I determined to be present 
atit myself, for I couldn’t bear to think of 
the poor old chap going lonely to his last 
long home. 

There was a gleam of wintry sun upon 
London as I walked quickly through the 
Borough, onthe morning of Tom’s funeral, a 
bunch of white flowers in my hand. 1 didn’t 
like to.think that no one would put a flower 
on his coffin, and I knew he had no relations. 

As Ilentered the thoroughfare out of which 
Paradise street opens, I was surprised to 
find myself upon the outskirts of a dense 
crowd of people. The traffic was at a stand- 
still; the few policemen visible were abso- 
lutely powerless to do anything with the 
mass of human beings that stretched as far 
down the street as I could see, and blocked 
every corner. In fact, the police had given 
up attempting todo anything but keep or- 
der, which was not difficult, for a more si- 
lent, well-behaved crowd I never saw. I 
looked in vain forits cause. My first thought 
was that there must bea fire, but no signs of 
such a thing were visible. 

I touched a policeman’s arm. 

‘What is it all about?” Iasked. ‘Can I 
get through?” 

‘Don’t look much like it, sir; ’tisa funer- 
Ble 

‘SA funeral? But I never saw such a crowd 
even at the funerals of very distinguished 
people. Who in the world is grand enough 
in these parts to have a following like this?” 


“Tis a—” he began, then turned hasti- 
ly to cry, ‘‘pass on there, passon, please’’—a 
sheer impossibility, by the way, for no one 
could move an inch. 

‘‘What does it all mean?” I said to a man 
beside me, a rough costermonger who, like 
myself, held a bunch of flowers in his hand. 

‘Tis the doctor’s funeral,” he replied. 

‘‘What doctor?” I asked, 
‘‘Why, I’m going to a doctor’s funeral, too, 
but my poor friend wasn’t well known; he 
won’t have crowds to follow him. He lived 
in Paradise street, poor chap.” 

“So did our doctor,” the man answered, 
and he drew his grimy hand across his eyes;, 
‘maybe ’tis the same. ’Tis Dr. Parkes as 
we've come to see laid in’is grave. ’E was 
good to us, and ’tis the last thing we willever 
do for ’im.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that this enor- 
mous crowd—” I stammered. F 


‘Tis the followin’ for Dr. Parkes, yes, 
sir; ’tis a sight you don’t see but once in a | —————__ um i — 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Cleanses and_ beautifies the hafe,} 


lifetime, neither. Most of us chaps ’as ’ad to 
give up a day’s work to come; but, bless you, 
we don’t grudge it to ’e; no, that we don’t,” 
and the man gave alittle gulp. 

This was Tom Parkes’ following? And I 


ET’ Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys; they are made of 
tough glass, tough against 
heat; they do not break in 
use ; they do from accident, 
They are clear, transparent, 
not misty. Look at your 
chimney. How much of the 
light is lost in the fog ? 
Be willing to pay a little. 


mystified. 


more, 


Our “Index’’ describes a/Z7 lamps and their 
proper chimneys, With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney forgany lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address MacsetuH, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Promotes_a_ luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore > 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
8 scalp diseases & haur falli 
2 50c,and $1.00 at Druggistg 
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Singer Cabinet Table 


Furnished Only With Singer Sewing-Machines. 
N 


[Copyright 1899.] 


“THE WRITER.” 


Sold on Instalments. 
Old Machines Taken In Exchange. 


The Singer Manufacturing Co., 


**Sewing-Machine Makers for the World.’’ 


Dont Take Any Chances 


on an inferior vehicle or harness. Your life and that of your family 
depends upon their quality and reliability. You can't tell very 
much about the quality of a vehicle by simply looking atit. The 
paint and varnish effectually hides the quality of material. Ve- 
hicles must be bought largely on faith—faith in the honesty of the 


manufacturer. > 
<a 


In fact we are the largest manufactur- 

ers of vehicles and harness in the world 

vehicles and harness anywhere for exami- 2nd hame harness, with 
nickel trimmings. Price, 


oe selling to the consumer exelurively. 
nation and ES i Send for our large [lustrated Catalogue before REG edtao really selld 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS PI 
fh 
4 \)\ 
No. 606—Canopy-Top Surrey, with side curtains, These factsspeak volumes for the quality of 
buying. IT’S . for 20, 


7 but have been selling vehicles and harness 
wi 
fenders, lamps, storm apron, sun shade and pole Or oyy goods and our method of doing busi- = 
Elkhart Carriage and Harness Mfg. Co., “‘sccrctary.’ Elkhart, Indiana. 


Jf direct to consumers for twenty-seven years, 
shafts. Price, 863. As good as sells for $35 more. ness. You take no chances; we ship our No. 75—Single collar 
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had thought that I should be his only follow- 
er. I was but one among hundreds! 

When they knew I was the dead man’s 
friend, they at once somehow made a way 
through the crowd, which grew denser and 
denser as I walked down Paradise street—a 
strange, reverent, silent crowd. 

Just as I reached the door they were car- 
rying the coffin out; it was one mass of flow- 
ers, and I, poor fool, had thought, pityingly, 
that my insignificant bunch would be the 
only ones upon it! They told me after- 
wards that men and women had spent their 
hard-won earnings to buy these wreaths for 
the doctor they loved—-men and women 
who could with difficulty spare their money, 
who were having a hand-to-hand struggle 
themselves for existence. 

I have never seen such a sight as that fun- 
eral, never in my life. All the way to the 
far-off cemetery those thousands of men and 
women-—-aye, and even children, followed 
their doctor, and it seemed as though the 
great, silent crowd would never cease filing 
past. his grave afterwards, when all was 


over. 
‘OW said as ’ow ’e ’ad failed, sir,” his land- 


lady sobbed that evening,when I went round 
to see-after poor old Tom’s few little things; 
‘“%e said ’is life was all a mistake, but lor’, it 
don’t look much like a mistake, sir. Why 
the good ’e’ve ’a done,and the influence ’e’ve 
’ad in these courts, no one wouldn’t be- 
lieve as hadn’tseen ‘is funeral. ’T was a won- 
derful buryin’, sir.” 

Truly a wonderful burying! 

I wrote to a lot of his fellow-students to 
try and raise enough money to put a stone 
over the poor old fellow. But we were fore- 
stalled in this by the people amongst whom 
he had worked—for whom he had died. They 
collected the money—those folk in the back 
streets of the Borough—-in farthings and half- 
pence, and pence, and they puta white cross 
over the grave, and upon the cross they en- 
graved his name and these words: 

“The beloved Physician.” 

‘Greater love hath no man than this, 
thata man lay down his life for his friends.’ ” 
—L. G. Moberly, in Temple Bar. 


HE flock of pigeons in St. Paul’s Church. 
yard is one of the sights of London. It 
is very pretty tosee how tame the beautiful 
birds are; it is part of their nature. Even 
down in the country many years ago a 
couple of ring doves would come out of the 
wood at the back of my- house and eat from 
my hand. But these are not the St. Paul’s 
pigeons, which are imitated from those of 
Venice. Ihave never myself tried the Lon- 
don birds; but having in Venice expended 
twopence in a bag of maize, Lonce had eight 
scrambling on my arms and shoulders fora 
share. Itis said that as far back as the year 
877 the sacristans of St. Mark’s on Palm 
Sunday released some with their wings 
clipped for the people to catch. The birds 
that-escaped got on the roof of the church, 
and there took up their abode. They rap- 
idly increased, and assumed a quasi-sanctity 
of character. Whilst Venice was a Repub- 
lic they were fed daily at the public cost. 
After the downfall, a charitable lady left a 
bequest for them, and they have, I should 
think, a good time by reason of the tourists. 
Nobody would go to Venice without feeding 
the pigeons.—Church Times. 


HE Scientific American says the oldest 
rosebush in the world is found at Hil- 
desheim, a small city, of Hanover, where it 
emerges from the subsoil of the church of 
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the Cemetery. Its roots are found in the 
subsoil, and the primitive stem has been 
dead for a long timé; but the new stems 
have made a passage through a crevice 
in the wall and cover almost the entire 
church with its branches for a width and 
height of forty feet. The age of this tree is 
interesting both to botanists and gardeners. 
According to tradition, the Hildesheim 
rosebush was planted by Charlemange in 
833; and, the church having been burned 
down in the eleventh century, the root con- 
tinued to grow in the subsoil. Mr. Raener 
has recently published a book upon this ven- 
erable plant, in which he proves that it is 
at least three centuries of age. It is men- 
tioned in a poem written in 1690, and also in 
the work of a Jesuit who died in 1673. 


Hope 
“Tt is not death to die’— 
Sweet rang the choral song, 
And on the gathered throng, 
Consoling, dwelt full long; 
“It is not death to die,” 
Ab no! 


‘It is not death to die’— 
Then when life’s light is fled, 
And death's gloom o’er thee shed, 
Empty thy heart of dread; 
“Tt is not death tb dis,”’ 
Ab no! 
VIVIAN MORDAUNT. 


A Notable Family 


NE of the most remarkable instances of a 
family consecrated to the service of the 
Church is found in that of ‘the Bardsleys” 
in England. The late Rev. Canon Bardsley, 
rector of St. Ann’s church, Manchester, had 
seven sons, each of whom became a clergy- 
man: The eldest, John, is the present Bishop 
of Carlisle; the second, James, vicar of Hud- 
dersfield; the third, Joseph, died a mission- 
ary in India; the fourth, Charles, is a canon 
of Carlisle cathedral, and an author of some 
repute; the fifth, Richard, is an incumbent 
of a church in Liveryool; the sixth, George, 
died when a curate to his father at St. Ann’s 
church, Manchester; and William,now dead, 
was a clergyman in Australia. Canon Bards- 
ley’s second brother is Archdeacon Bardsley, 
vicar of Bradford; and his eldest brother 
died a few years ago when rector of Finch- 
ley, in North London. In addition to these 
ten clergymen, there are now several 
younger members of the Bardsley family en- 
gaged in the ministry of the English Church. 


A BRAWNY SCOT. 
Eggs and Grape-Nuts. 


“T would like to give you my experience 
since using Grape-Nuts ten weeks. I began 
weighing 175 pounds, with a big stomach, 
owing to improper digestion. 

“T now weigh 199 pounds, and the flesh is 
on the right places; 7. e., the entire muscu- 
lar anatomy. 

“Before trying Grape-Nuts I looked upon 
the food as a Yankee dodge to fleece the 
public. (lam Scotch.) Iam glad to admit 
my mistake. I stir two raw eggs in one-half 
cup Grape-Nuts, sugar to taste, beat all to- 
gether two minutes, add boiling water one- 
half cup; let stand two minutes, and you 
have a dish that would satisfy the Prince of 
Wales for once in his life, anyhow. I have 
a delicate sister in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
who wants Grape-Nuts. Can she get them 
there?” John W. Hunter, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. - 
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“‘A Little Spark May 


Make Much Work.’’ 


The little “‘sparks’’-of bad blood lurking 
in the system should be quenched with 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, America’s great blood 
purifier. It purifies, vitalizes and enriches 
the blood of both sexes and all ages. Cures 
scrofula, salt rheum, dyspepsia, catatrh. 


’ 
Sa ALOU AL YG, 


» Never Disappoints 


GILLOTT 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 
Stub Points=1008, 1071, 1083. 


For Vertical Writing- 1045 »- 
(Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 
1047 (Multiscript), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


Court-House Series-~1064, 1065, 1066, and others. 


ONE HUNDRED 
ee 


copies of a letter, piece of 
—_— 


For Fine and 
Medium Write 
ing—303, 404, 603, 
604 E. F,, 601 E. Fe 


music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made ona Lawton 
Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO.., 3° Vesey St,, New York. 


*? 59 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Pettijohn’s *aazast 


FOOD 
FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


Meee pore Ae tes atea BOHN Le and 
rees), apply (catalogue free) to LEWIS 
CHILDS Floral Park New York. 


PROGRESSIVE, PUSHING PEOPLE 


demand up-to-date railroad train service. Two 
fast trains leave Minneapolis and St. Paul 
daily, via Wisconsiu Central Lines, for Milwau- 
kee, Chicago, and Eastern and Southern points, 
elegantly equipped with Sleeping, Dining, Cafe, 
and Parlor Cars. Ask your nearest ticket 
agent for further information. Jas. C. Ponp, 
Gen’! Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send 25 cents to C. A. Hicerns, A. G. P. 
A., Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R’y, Great 
Northern Bldg., Chicago, for copy of Aztec» 


Calendar, January to June, 1900. Contains six 
separate reproductions in colors (8x11 inches) 
of Burbank’s noted Pueblo Indian portraits, 
Series comprises Wick-ah-te-wah, Ko-pe-ley, 
Si-we-ka, Si-you-wee-teh-ze-sah, Quen-chow-a, 
and Zy-you-wah, of the Moki and Zufii tribes. 
Also engraved cover representing ancient | 
Aztec calendar stone. A handsomeand unique 
souvenir; edition limited ; order early. 
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Children’s hour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s hour. 


Virginia’s Air Castle 
A SEQUEL TO “THE GIRLS OF ST. DOROTHY”? 
BY IZOLA L. FORRESTER 
(All rights reserved) 
CHAPTER XII. 


T HE first week went by all too quickly, and 
at its end the summer home was pro- 
nounced a brilliant success. And this was 
not only the opinion of the boys and girls, 
but also of such eminent authorities as Mr, 
Stanley, Mr. Hardy, and Dr. Sanford, all of 
whom came down on Saturday, by special in- 
vitation, and stayed to tea. The boys tried 
to coax them in swimming, but it was use- 
less. The doctor protested that they were 
acommittee of inspection, and must stand 
on their dignity. 


“Tt certainly is a great work, Miss Vir- 


ginia, he said later,when they were sitting 
on the upper piazza after supper. ‘‘I have 
examined every one of the children, and 
they are sound and well and clean, and the 
last is almost a miracle. 
back on Monday except the little lame chap, 
and if you can possibly keep him longer, you 
ought to do so.” 

“T intend to,” replied Virginia simply. 
‘He is my very own waif, as Bobbie says, 
and I won’t let him go back to the city yet.” 

“Good,” said the doctor heartily. ‘‘What’s 
that noise down on the next veranda? Do 
you keep a band, too?” 

“Tt’s only Blossom,” Mullie said calmly, 
as the music of a mouth organ and the 


They can all go 


The Living Church 


was promptly forwarded to Mr. Robert 
Cherritt, at Ann Arbor, as a loving momen- 
to of happy days gone by, much to that 
young gentleman’s displeasure. 

But these were the happy days, before 
the shadow of colleges and high collars and 
senior airs had fallen, and Bobbie thought 
turtles one of the joys of earth. As for 
Blossom, he was perfectly contented in his 
new home, and his allegiance to the ‘‘boss,” 
was unswerving. 

This particular night, when Mollie came 
to ask him to sing for the guests of honor, 
he was playing the mouth organ and teach- 
ing Bobbie and Jerry to dance a breakdown 
at the same time, much to the delight of an 
interested audience. 

‘‘You’re wanted upstairs, if you please, 
Blossom,” called Mollie, and the music came 
to abrupt pause. ‘‘And the boys, too, to 
dance for Mr. Hardy and the rest.” 

Blossom grinned and glanced at Bobbie 
who swelled with pride over the honor to his 
waif, and leaving Dave and the other boys 
to look after the children with Madge and 
Eleanor, the other four went upstairs. There 
never were artists more anxious to enter- 
tain than the trio headed by Blossom. They 
danced and sang while the latter played his 
“orchestra,” as Bobbie called it in the next 
issue of the Comet, until at last they were 
tired out, and it came Blossom’s turn to 
amuse the visitors. 

“Sing, Blossom,”? Bobbie urged breath- 
lessly. ‘‘You do that better than anything 


else.” 
Willingly the little darky complied, and 


sang his quaint Southern melodies and rag- 
time songs in a full, pretty voice, that sound- 
ed delightful on the still night air. 

‘*Now sing the one you like best of all,” 
said Virginia when he had finished; ‘‘the 
one you Jike the very best.” 

For the first time Blossom hesitated, and 
looked shy and unwilling. 
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A healthy, fully developed child 
is the result of proper feeding and 
sanitary surroundings. By proper 

feeding we mean, giving a food that 
is adapted to the needs and condition 
of an infant. Mellin’s Food 1s that 
kind of afood; by varying the pro- 
portions of Mellin’s Food and milk 
any modification may be obtained ; 
with some foods it is only dilution,— 
more water, less food ;— dilution is 
not modification. Mellin’s Food is a 


true modifier of cow’s milk; it makes 
the milk more digestible and makes it 
like the natural food. 


‘Mellin’s Food 


I send herewith photograph of 
our baby, Mary Emily, who has 
been raised chiefly on Mellin’s 
Food. She is the very ‘picture ”’ 
of health, and like all others who 
have taken Mellin’s Food under 
my observation, has grown rapidly 
and accumulated an abundance of 
flesh, every part developing with a 
natural symmetry. I have pre- 
scribed Mellin’s Food for more 
than 4 years, and have reaped a 
happy harvest in each prescrip- 
tion. ~-N. i. Frénch;,, Ms D:, 
Wartburg, Tenn. 


Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 


sound of moving feet floated up to them. 
“He always comes over from the camp after 
supper, and holds a jubilee for the children. 
He can’sing and dance splendidly.” 

‘‘Can’t we have the benefit of it too?” 
asked Mr. Hardy, his eyes full of amuse- 
ment. ‘This is a waif I have not seen yet.” 

So Mollie agreed willingly to run down- 
stairsand bring Blossom back with her. 

All during his stay at Camp Excelsior, the 
little darkie had been Bobbie’s most devoted 
admirer and attendant. They had fished 
together hour after hour, sitting side by side 
on the long pier, using bait out of the same 
tin, and bringing their trophies up the bluff 
to the back door of the Castle, where Bob- 
bie always presented them, with a flowery 
speech, to Miss Pugsley. Sometimes they 
took a fine mess back to camp, and Blossom 
cooked them for the boys, ina way all his 
own. Hot stones figured in it, but none of 
the boys knew the secret of the process, 
and were contented to remain in ignorance 
as long as they got the fish. 

They hunted turtles together, too, and 
caught some splendid ones, razor-backed 
snappers with handsomely mottled shells of 
green, and black ones with pink under- 
shells and lazy eyes. All of them were 

“named as soon as caught, and for fear he 
might forget the names, Bobbie painted 
them on the backs in bright red letters. In 
after years, when Robert entered college, 
and reached the classic dignity of a senior, 
there was a little joke which the boys of 
Ottawa loved to play on him. Whenever a 
turtle was captured in Black river, bearing | 
on its shell the sign of Bobbie’s red paint, it 


“JT doan’t b’lieve you folkses would 
like that,” he replied slowly, but the girls 
teased hard, their curiosity aroused by his 
anxiety not to sing, and finally he said: 

“Tt ain’t just a song, it’s a church song, I 
guess, but I like it best of all.” 

He stood over in the moonlight where 
they could all see his face, and someway the 
tender, soft light seemed to take away a 
little of his grotesqueness. Mr. Hardy and 
the doctor settled themselves more com- 
fortably, while Mr. Stanley glanced at his 
watch. It was getting late for them if they 
wanted to catch the last boat back to town 
that night. Then all at once Blossom be- 
gan to sing, and all was silent. 


“Hark, hark, my soul, angelic songs are swelling 
O’er earth’s green fields and ocean’s wave beat shore. 
How sweet the truth those blessed strains are telling, 
Of that new life when sin shall be no more.”’ 


It was a bymn familiar to all there, one 
sung often at St. Luke’s, but the boy was 


Always cheaper 
in the end than any seeds 
that only cost half as much. 
Tested, true td name, fresh and 
reliable. Always the best. Ask 
for Ferry’s—take no others. 
Write for 1900 Seed Annual, 
D. M. FERRY & OO., 
Detroit, Mich. 


THE HEALTA AND PLEASURE RESORTS 
Of Texas, Mexico, Arizona, and California are 
quickly and comfortably reached via the South- 
ern Pacific Company’sSUNSETROUTE. Daily 
through service from New Orleans to San Fran- 
cisco, via Houston, San Antonio, El Paso, and 
Los Angeles. Special semi weekly service, 
SONSET LIMITED from New Orleans Mon- 
days and Thursdays, composed of Buffet Smok- 
ng Car, containing Bath Room and Barber- 
Shop, Drawing Room Compartment Car, regu- 
lar Pullman Sleepers, and Dining Car (meals 
a la carte), all of the latest design and most lux- 
uriously appointed. Direct connections made at 
New Orleans from all points North and Kast. 
Detailed information cheerfully furnished by 
W. G. Nermysr, G. W. A. So. Pac. Co., 288 
Clark St., Chicago. 
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the Emerson Binder, cloth, neatly lettered in 
gold, to our subscribers at the moderate cost of 
75 cents. Address all orders to 


The Living Church, 
53 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
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not singing it inthe regular tune. Instead 
it was the tune of the solo, and he sang it 
beautifully,, Mr. Hardy had started slight- 
ly at the first note, and glanced at Virginia. 
She did not see him. She had bent forward 
in her chair and was watching the little face 
in the moonlight with all her heart in her 
eyes. The chorus came, and it seemed as if 
an answering call must come from the star- 
bright sky above. 
“Angels of Jesus, angels of light, 

Singing to welcome the pilgrims of the night.”’ 

When he had finished, Blossom looked 
around half timidly as if to see whether 
they were laughing at him, but Virginia 
asked at once, and her voice was full of 
tremulous eagerness. 

‘“Who taught you that song, Blossom?” 

“Virginia,” began Mr. Hardy, but Blos- 
som was already speaking. 

“Marse Dick used to sing it to us some- 
times,” he said softly, ‘‘when he’d come to 
draw our pictures.” 

“Virginia,” Mr. Hardy said again, putting 
out a detaining hand as she tried to rise.” 
‘Do be quiet, dear.” 

“But, papa, you heard—you heard that 
song, and his name, Dick’s name,” exclaimed 
Virginia, her eyes full of tears. Mollie, ever 
resourceful in an emergency, had drawn the 
doctor and Mr. Stanley and the boys down 
to the far end of the veranda to see how 
queer the moon shone on the water, and the 
three were left alone, for Blossom had 
lingered anxiously to see what he had done 
to make Miss Hardy cry. 

“Hush, daughter, hush,” Mr. Hardy said 
gently, folding Virginia in a close embrace. 
“Be my brave girlie, and we will clear this 
all up together.”’ |Thento Blossom. ‘‘Who 
is Dick, my boy?” 

‘“‘Jus’ Marse Dick,” replied Blossom sim- 
ply.  ‘‘He comes ’round where we all live, 
and talks to us, and draws our pictures if he 
likes to, then they come out in papers. He’s 
awful nice. It was Marse Dick told me for 
to cum over hyar. He always told me how 
awful nice it was over this side of the lake, 
and how he liked it best, and so I jus’ crept 
in on the boat and came across.” 

“You see, papa, he hasn’t forgotten,” Vir- 
ginia whispered. ‘‘Ask him some more.” 

Mr. Hardy hesitated, and then the old 
shadow fell over his face. 

‘‘We. have learned enough for to-night, 
Virginie,’*he said firmly; ‘‘as long as he is 
contented, we must be. Itis late, dear, and 
I must go.” 

He turned and gave Blossom a warm hand- 
shake, and left a dollar in his little brown 
palm. 

‘The last song was the best, lad,” he said, 
‘out ’'d have given fifty times that if you 
had not sung it.” And all the way down 
stairs, where Bobbie awaited his coming, 
Blossom wondered what he meant, because 
just as he went to go away, Virginia had 
whispered quickly. 

‘‘Come up here vORmeE cow, oe sing some 
Blossom.” 

(To be continued.) 


MONG a number of amusing schoolboys’ 

essays contributed to Cassell’s Saturday 

Journal is the following by a youthful essay- 
ist, aged ten: 

“Krugger and Kannerbulism is one. He 
is a man of blud. Mr. Chamberling has 
wrote to him sayin come out and fite or else 
give up the blud of the English you have 
took. he is a boardutchman and a wickid 
heethin. lord Kitchener has been sent for 


his goary blud and to bring back his scan- 
derlous head ded or alive.” 

By another juvenile writer Tennyson is 
thus summarized: 

‘*Tenyson wrote butiful poims with long 
hair and studid so much that he sed mother 
will you call me airly dear. his most gratest 
poim is calld the idoll King. he was made a 
lord but he was a good man and wrote many 
hoads. he luvd our Queen so much that he 
made a poim to her calld the fairy Queen.” 


A Polite Monkey 


HE following incident seems to indicate 

that politeness, always invaluable in 
man, sometimes stands animal in good 
stead: 

A brave, active, intelligent terrier, be- 
longing toa lady friend, one day discovered 
an organ grinder, with his monkey seated 
upon the bank within the grounds, and at 
once made a dash for him. The monkey was 
attired in jacket and hat, and awaited the 
onset in such undisturbed tranquility that 
the dog halted within a few feet of him to 
reconnoitre. Both animals took a long, 
steady stare at each other. The dog was 
evidently recovering from his surprise, and 
about to make a spring for the intruder. At 
this critical juncture the monkey, who had 
remained perfectly quiet hitherto, raised 
his paw and gracefully saluted by lifting his 
hat. The effect was magical. The dog’s 
head and tail dropped, and he sneaked off 
and entered the house, refusing to leave till 
he was satisfied that his polite but mysteri- 
oue guest had departed. 


E are told that when Coley Patterson 
was a boy at Eton, and captain of the 
cricket eleven, he was present one evening 
at a ‘‘cricketing supper,” and one of the boys 
told a nasty, low story. Coley stood up be- 
fore all his school-fellows and said: ‘‘If any 
more such stories are told in my presence, I 
resign my captaincy, and leave this school.”’ 
His words took effect, and thus by the infiu- 
ence of a boy, the tone of the great public 
school was purified and raised. The brave 
school boy became the brave martyr bi-hop, 
who laid down his lifeon‘an island in the far 
Pacific. 


SHE QUIT COFFEE 


And Got Well With the Help of Postum Food 
Coffee. 

“T am a school-girl, and want to tell you 
what Postum Food Coffee has done for me 
and several of my relatives. 

‘The old-fashioned coffee always made 
me heavy and dull, and gave me heartburn, 
with dyspepsia. When we tried Postum 
Food Coffee it did not taste good, but I 
begged for another trial, when the direc- 
tions were followed, and we found it deli- 
cious. Since that time we have used it 
regularly, and I never have any trouble 
with the heavy feeling or dyspepsia. 

“Dr, Lowrie prescribed Postum for my 
uncle, Mr. ———, property man of the 
Boston Theatre, and it worked a marvelous 
change in him. He quit the common coffee, 
and has been using Postum Food Coffee ever 
since. He looks better than he ever did be- 
fore. His family also use it. Uncle is very 
strong in his praise of Postum for the good 
ithas done him, Please do not use my sig- 
nature, but you can use the statement.” 
——_—_———., Worcester, Mass. The name 
can be furnished by the Postum Cereal Co., 
at Battle Creek, Mich. } - 


THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in Preserv- 
ing Health and Beauty. 

Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is 
the safest and most efficient disinfectant and 
purifier in nature, but few realize its value : 
when taken into the human system for the 
same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at all, 
but simply absorbs the gases and impurities 
always presentin the stomach and intestines, 
and carries them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smok- 
ing, drinking, or after eating onions and 
other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth, and 
further acts asa natural and eminently safe 
cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which col- 
lect in the stomach and bowels; it disinfecis 
the mouth and throat from the poison of 
catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form or 
another, but probably the best charcoal and 
the most for the money is in Stuart’s Ab- 
sorbent Lozenges; they are composed of the 
finest powdered Willow charcoal, and other 
harmless antiseptics in tablet form, or 
rather in the form of large, pleasant-tasting 
lozenges, the charcoal being mixed with 
honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon 
tell in a much improved condition of the 
general health, better complexion, sweeter 
breath, and purer blood, and the beauty of 
it is that no possible harm can result from 
their continued use, but on the contrary, 
great benefit. : 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: ‘‘ladvise Stuart’s 
Absorbent Lozenges to all patients suffering 
from gas in stomach and bowels, and to 
clear the complexion and purify the breath, 
mouth, and throat; [ also believe the liver 
is greatly benefited by the daily use of 
them; they cost but twenty-five cents a box 
at drug stores, and although in some sense 
a patent preparation, yet I believe I get 
more and better charcoal in Stuart’s Ab- 
sorbent Lozenges than in any of the ordi- 
nary charcoal tablets.” 


Winter SUNSHINE, 
Fancies! ° #nownee 


Are to be Found in 


CALIFORNIA 


an Ideal All-the-Year Climate. 
TRAVEL VIA ONE OF THE 


outhern 


Pacific Co’s 
THREE ROUTES 


ROUND-TRIP TICKETS to principal Pacific 
Coast points that read going via ary of the Southern 


Pacific Company’s THREE ROUTES, 
Sunset, Ogden or Shasta, 


and returning via the same or either of the others, 
are on sale at all important railway stations. 
Personally Conducted Tourist Excursions via all 
three routes from principal railway centres. 
Through Pullman Standard and ae Sleeping 
Cars and Solid Vestibule Trains. 
Write for information to 


E. HAWLEY, Ae G. TM e P. Co se 
» 349 Broadway, NEW Y' YORK, Ne Yo ied f 
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Finance and Commerce 


‘ese past week has brought a somewhat easier 
feeling in all the great financial centers. In 
New York the interest rate has ruled compara- 
tively steady at from five to six per cent. The 
last bank statement was considered very favor- 
able, showing an increase in reserves of nearly 
5 millions. The stock was affected favorably by 
the anticipation of it, and prices worked up, but 
since then the tone has become quiet, and ex- 
cept for activity in sugar, the tendency seems 
towards dullness. London was a good buyer of 
stocks early in the week. The Bank of England 
decreased its discount rate from six to five per 
_ cent., and the Bank of France also decreased its 
rate from 414 to 4 per cent. 

The easier feeling in London, and probably 
also on the Continent, is due practically to the 
relief promised by supplies of gold headed that 
way from other parts of the world, but not a lit- 
tle of the relaxation of stringency is due to the 
general tendency toward apathy in business 
throughout Europe. 

In Germany, new enterprises had already 
been expinded to the danger point; in England, 
the war naturally puts a cloud over business en- 
thusiasm for the time being, ani, on the whole, 
any great expansion in confidence at the moment 
is hardly likely. No more gold seems to be going 
away from us just now, and at present rates it 
is not likely to, but further British disappoint- 
ments in the Transvaal may revive the demand. 
The English government is considering further 
war loans, and while all England, including the 
Bank, is trying to make the best of it, some de- 
gree of immediate military success is necessary. 

While money is steady in the country at about 
the even figure of 6 per cent., it doesn’t just ap- 
p2ar where an increased supply is to come from, 
so that if money gets generally easier it will 
have to come from less demand. At the mo- 
ment there is no perceptible slackening in busi 
ness at large. The speculation fever in stocks 
and cotton has subsided greatly, but in the pro- 
duction and distribution of the great staples 
things are running along about the same as 
heretofore, which means that business is good. 
Prices are neither advancing nor declining. 
The railwars are doing about the same volume 
of business as last year. The movement of corn 
and hogs is light, as is also wheat, but this dif- 
ference seems to be about made good by the in- 
crease in merchand'se. Wheat has dragged off 
still further in price. Foreign demand is most 
unsatisfactory. The Argentine crop has been 
sesured without complaint, and the surplus is 
estimated at about the same as last year; i. ¢., 
60,000,000 bushels. Recent Liverpool and Conti- 
nental advices are that wheat is offered more 
cheaply than ever. There has been no change 
in the policy of the Treasury Department, and 
receipts from revenue are still being deposited 
with the national banks to prevent money strin- 
gency through large accumulations in the Treas- 
ury. The amount so held by the banks now 
amouts to about 100 millions. 


WO-THIRDS of the world’s sugar is now 

L produced from beets. Prior to 1871-2 the 
world’s production of beet sugar had never 
reached 1,000,000 tons; in 1899 it was, according 
to latest estimates, 5,510,000 tons, while the cane 
sugar crop which in 1871-2 was 1,599,000 tons, 
was in 1899 2,904,000 tons. Thus cane sugar pro- 
duction has scarcely doubled during the period 


under consideration, while that from beets has 
more than quintupled. Meantime the price has 
fallen more than one-ha.f, the average cost in 
foreign country of all sugar imported into the 
United States in the fiscal year 1872, being 5 37c 
per pound, and in 1899, 2.89c per pound. 


Branch Investment and Banking Office, 


115 Monroe-st., near Dearborn. 
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Washing Dish Cloths 


Kitchen cloths must of course be washed daily, § 


otherwise they harbor grease and odors and 
become unhealthy. They should be made of knit- 
crochet-cotton, in a square of suitable size. 
When you wash them, if you will adda table- 
spoonful of 


Gold Dust Washing Powder 


to the hot water it will cut the grease and clean 
them in half the time; dry them out in the sun- 
shine and air. 


The above is taken from our free booklet 

“GOLDEN RULES FOR HOUSEWORK” 
Sent free on request to 

THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chieago, St, Louls, New York, Bosten, 


“Housework is hard work without Gold Dust” 
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Educational 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Home School, Washington, D,C, 


Mrs. LAvRA OSBORNE TALBOTT Will receive a limited 
number of young ladies in her Home School, for special 
courses ofinstruction. Terms, from 30 to 50 dollars per 
month. Highest references. 

Address 1445 Huntington Place, Washington, D.C. 


ILLINOIS 


St Mary's School, Knoxville, Ill, 


Now in Its Thirty-second Year. 


Prominent families in many States, during a quarter of 
a century, have been patrons of this institution. Students 
are received at any time when there is a vacancy. Escort 
(s furnished from Chicago without charge. Address, 

Rev. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamcre, Ill. 


Tue Cu10a6o DiooRsaAN SOHOOL FOR GIRLE. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D., 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, #800 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, 8.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


St. Alban’s Academy, 
Knoxville, Il. 


A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A. H. Noyzs Headmaster. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


W: Rey. J H. PILLsBuRyY, A.M. 
The aban Schoo 4 Principal, Waban, Mass. 

Location unsurpassed; 10 miles from Boston. Best of 
facilities. Cultured, manly, and wholesome atmosphere. 
Athietics, lectures, and concerts. 


MICHIGAN 


s s ’ 
University School of Music, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Albert A. Stanley, A.M., Director. Unusual Advan- 
tages from connection with the University of Michigan. 
For Calendar and detailed infurmation, address the Secre- 
tary. 


NEW YORK—STATE 
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The General Theological 
Seminary, 
Chelsea Square, New York. 


The Academic Year began on Wednesday in 
the September Ember Week. 

SPECIAL STUDENTS admitted and a GRAD- 
UATE course for graduates of other Theologi- 
cal Seminaries. 

The requirements for admission and other par- 
ticulars can be had from 


The Very Rev. E. A, Hoffman, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Dean 
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Educational 


NEW YORK STATE—Continued 


iH , 64th 
Riverview Academy ‘ih 
Overlooks the Hudson. 
- Military 
J. B. BISBEE, A.M., Prin., 
Poughkeepstie,.N. Y. 


VIRGINIA 


Episcopal High School of Virginia, 


Near Alexandria. 
For Boys. Sixty-first year. 
on application. 


Illustrated catalogue sent 
L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


WISCONSIN 


Racine College Grammar School, 


“The school that makes manly boys.” Graduates enter 
any university. Diploma admits to Universities of Michi 
gan and Wisconsin. Address 

Rev. H. D. Roprnson, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis, 


A scheol for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1889, 
references: Rt. Rey. I. L. Nicholson, D. D., Milwaukee 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rev. Geo F. 
Seymour, 8.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq. Chi 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, 

THE SIsTER SUPERIOR. 


THE DARLINGTON HYMNAL. 


“Destined to be the most popular Hymnal ever placed be- 
fore the public.”’—Bishop’s Letter, Louisville, Ky. 


With Complete Communion Service, only 75 cents. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, Bible House, New York 
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Personally 
Conducted 
California 
Excursions 


Via the Sante Fe Route. 


Three times a week from Chicago 
and Kansas City. 

Twice a week from St. Paul an@ 
Minneapolis. 

Once a week from St. Louis and 
Boston. 


In improved wide-vestibuled 
Pullman tourist sleeping cars. 


Better than ever before, at lowest 
possible rates. 


Experienced excursion conductors. 


Also daily service between Chicago 
and California. 


Correspondence solicited. 
T. A. GRADY, 


Manager Cali ornia Tourist Service. 
The Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe Railwa , 
109 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 
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Best and Cheapest 


That food which keeps brain and 
body in best condition, which least 
taxes digestion, and contains the 
most nutriment in least bulk, is best 
and cheapest. 


Cream of 


Wheat 


an almost entire gluten’ food meets 
these requirements. You use much 
less of it than of other foods, to feed 
a like number of persons. 


Cream of Wheat Co. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Best Line [am 
to 


Puget Sound 


Three good ways of going 
are via St. Paul, Denver 
or Billings. Either way 
by “The Burlington” from 
Chicago or St. Louis. 


The European plan Dining 
Car service is a special feature 
of excellence on this line. 


The purchase of ‘a Church Bell is 
not a transaction to be entered into un- 
advisedly or lightly. We shall be pleased 
ey to acquaint you with the surpassing 
merits of our 


BLYMYER BELL 


wherein price, performance, and durability har- 
7 mgnize most acceptably. Address 


Cincinnati, 


The Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., We 
2 Ld ; 


Please mention this paper. 


FAVORABLY KNOWN 50001826 P) 
HAVE FURNISHED 25.000 14 
IHURCH, SCHOOL & aco” PUREST, BEST 
& CO. IGENUIN 


U 
i, + W.ABELL- METAL 
GHIMES. Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


BELLS 


Bteel Alloy Church & School Bells. Send fog 
Catalogue._ The C. 8S, BELL OO... boro, Oe 


MENEELY BELL CO., 


CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager 
Troy, N. Y.,and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


HOM# SEEKERS’ EXCURSIONS 


On January 16th, February 6th and 20th. March 
6th and 20th, and April 3d and 17th, 1900, the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. will 
sell round-trip excursion tickets (gocd for 21 
days) to a great many points in South and 
North Dakota and other Western and South- 
Western States, at practically one fare for the 
round-trip. Take a trip West and see what an 
amount of good land can be purchased for very 
little money. Further information as to rates, 
routes, prices of farm lands, etc., may be ob- 
tained by addressing Gro H. Hearrorp. Gen’ 
Pass. Agent, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. Ill. 


Hints to Housekeepers 


KITCHEN cabinet made in the following 

manner is one of the ideas of Mrs. Bertha 
Marty, New Albany, Ind., for lightening wom- 
en’s work: ‘The length,’ she says, “‘is five 
feet, width two feet and a half, height two feet 
and a half. Half of the top is covered with zinc. 
Next to the top is a shallow drawer, half the 
length of the table; the other half is arranged 
for holding the bread and meat boards. At each 
end of the table there are four drawers. The 
space in the middle of the cabinet may be utilized 
as a closet. Behind each section of drawers 
there is a space ¢cigh'een inches wide, eighteen 
inches deep, and two feet and a half high, con- 
taining shelves for utensils.” 

This style of cabinet really requires a set of 
shelves above it to make it complete. 

AS WINTER approaches we begin to think of 
methods for ventilating our rooms in such a 
manner that we need not sit nor sleep ina 
draught. There is a simple ventilator by means 
of which we can do this. It is a narrow box, 
having one side, the bottom and both ends of 
boards, and the top and one side covered with 


wire netting. This box is placed under the 


lower sash of the window, with the wire side 
out, the sash resting on the outer edge of the 
box, thus allowing the air, which passes into the 
box through the side netting, to come into the 
room through the top netting. The ventilation 
is regulated by a wooden slide which may be 
drawn over the top of the box. Ifa second ven- 
tilator could be placed at the top of the window, 
with the wire side in, the system of ventilation 
would be nearer perfection. Still, this is a 
much safer plan to follow than that of careless- 
ly opening windows in such a manner as to 
cause chilling draughts to pass over a bed or to 
strike the occupants of a sitting room. 

TIME AND PREPARATION FOR COOKING CEREALS 
—The main-secret in the preparation of cereals 
is thorough cooking, and this necessitates cook- 
ing them slow)y, in the proper quantity of 
liquid, for a considerable length of time. A great 
deal has been written about preparing mushes 
for the table in from two to twenty minutes, and 
mavy cooks serve them prepared in that length 
of time; but all cereals are more digestib!e and 
much finer flavored when thoroughly cooked. 
The amount of liquid necessary, and the Jength 
of time required, for cooking cereals properly, 


| depends greatly on the nature of the cereal and 


the method in which it has been ground or 


‘milled, Th>table given telow will be found ap- 


proximately accurate: 

PEARLED WHEAT —Fiive measures of liquid to 
each measure of wheat. Cook from four to six 
hours, 


PEARLED Bintky owes measures of liquid to 
each n easure of barley. Cook from four to six 
hours. 

CoarsE Hominy.—Five measures of liquid to 
each measure of hominy. Cook from six to ten 
hours. 

Fine Hominy.— Four measures of liquid to 
each measure of hominy. Cook from four to six 
hours. 

CoarsE OATMEAL —Four measures of liquid to 
each measure of oatmeal. Cook from four to six 
hours. 


RoiLep WHEAT.—Three measures of liquid to 
each measure of wheat. Cook two hours. 

Ro.LLeD BarRLEy.—Three measures of liquid to 
each measure of barley. Cook two hours. 

Rotitep Oats (Avena).—Three measures of 
liquid to each measure of oats. Cook an hour. 


Loss of Appetite. 


Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


Restores and creates a good appetite, 
assists digestion, and gives vitality 
and vigor to the entire system. 

Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 


ROASTS 


ARE GIVEN AMOST DELICATE 
AND APPETIZING RELISH, IF 
JUST TOUCHED UPABIT WITH 


LEA 


& 
PERRINS 
. SAUCE 


2A & GENUINE UCE... , 
FOR SIXTY YEARS THIS SAUCE 
HAS GIVEN PERFECT SATISFAC- 
TION THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


{DUNCAN'S SONS, ao 
JOHN Newyork, 4078 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 


ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY. CON- 
DUCTED EXCURSIONS IN PULLMAN 
TOURIST SLEEPERS. 


CHOICE OF TWO ROUTES. 


BOSTON EVERY WEDN 
SCENIC } CHICAGO TH URSDAY 


ROUTE <~ SAINT PAUL ‘ THURSDAY 
Leaves KANSAS CITY ‘* FRIDAY 
OMAHA es FRIDAY 


via Colorado Springs and Salt Lake to California 
and Pacific Coast Points. 


CHICAGO EVERY TUESDAY 
SOUTHERN \ SAINT PAUL ‘ TUESDAY 
KANSAS CITY ‘* WEDNESDAY 
DES MOINES ‘*‘ WEDNESDAY 
OMAHA “* WEDNESDAY 
via Ft. Worth and El Paso to Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 


These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evi« 
dence that we offer the best. 


We solicit correspondence and think that the 
inducements we can offer will convince you of 
the superiority of this line, 


For full information and free literature address 
AOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P; A., Chicavo. 


THERE jis ro reason why your baby need be 
pale and thin. He should be rosy and fi 
Mellin’s Food will make him so. 


ST. AGNES’ GUILD, 


Calvary church, Chicago, solicits orders for Eucharistic 
Vestments, Cassocks, Cottas, Girdles, Altar Hangings, and 
Linens, Choir Vestments, Fringe for Stoles, etc. 

Address, Rey. Wm. B. HAMILTON, RzEoTor, 
988 Park Ave., Chicago. 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


dids digestion, clears the head, and increases energy. At 
li druggists. 50c. and $1 


Gail Borden 8ST INFANT Foop. 
Eagle Brana Condensed Milk 


RUBBER STAMPS... 


AND SOLID RUBBER TYPE. 
Hand Stamps, Self-Inkers, Numberers, Steneils, 
Daters, Check Perforators, Etc., Etc. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
Alfred Mfg. Works, = Chicago. 


“THE POT CALLED THE 
KETTLE BLACK,” 


Because the housewife didn't use 


SAPO 
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CHAS. &. BLAKE & C0, 


720 Woman’s Temple, Chicago. 


Monuments 


Celtic Crosses a Specialty. 


Send for our “Help in the Selec- 
tion of a Monument.” Sent Free. 


Also High-Grade STAINED GLASS 


Educational 


ILLINOIS 


St Mary's School, Knoxville, Ill, 
Now in Its Thirty-second Year. 


Prominent families in many States, during a quarter of 
a century, have been patrons of this institution. Students 
are received at any time when there is avacancy. Escort 
{s furnished from Chicago without charge. Address, 

Rzy. C. W. LEFFIN@WELL. Rector. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamere, Ill, 


THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SOHOOL FOR GIBL8. 


Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D., 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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FOR 


The Cambridge School f%, 


Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN, Director, 
aims to develop the best type of womanhood that 
refinement and intellectual training can produce. 
The ideal is the highest, and no deiadl is too small 
for the personal attention of the Director, Mr. Ar- 
thur Gilman. Each course is suited to the pupil, and 
not the pupil to the course, and the pupils are pro- 
vided with such careful and kindly attention as a 
mother desires for a daughter when away from home 


The Manual describes the school. 
No 36 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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The leading musical ine 
stitution of America. 

CoNSERVATORY Founded 1853. Unsur- 

OF MUSIC passed advantages in com- 

position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution. 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 

Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 

FRANE W, HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 


NewFngland 


NEW YORK—STATE 


Riverview Academy 
Overlooks the Hudson. 


J. B. BISBEE, A 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Miss C, E, Mason's School for Girls 


The Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. Advantages 
of N.Y. City. Graduates students. Prepares for College. 
Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M., Prin. Send for Cat. I. 


VIRGINIA 


Episcopal High School of Virginia, 
Near Alexandria. 


For Boys. Sixty-first year. 
on application. 


Illustrated catalogue sent 
L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


WISCONSIN 


Racine College Grammar School, 


Graduates enter 


Rev. H. D. Roprnson, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis, 


Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D. D., Milwaukee: 
Rt. Rey. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rev. Geo. F. 
Seymour, 8.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq. Chi- 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


THE DARLINGTON HYMNAL. 


“Destined to be the most popular Hymnal ever placed be- 
fore the public.”’—Bishop's Letter, Louisville, Ky. 


With Complete Communion Service, only 75 cents, 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, Bible House, New York 
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MONUMENTS 


Now is the time to discuss the 
erection of Artistic Memorials, 
Photographs submitted, on request, 
Churchly designs recently completed. 


59 CARMINE ST. © 
NEW YORK. 


& R, LAMB, 


CARYL COLEMAN, President. 


RUSSELL STURGIS FOOT, Vice-Pres. 


‘CHURCH GLASS & DECORATING COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


English Stained Glass Windows 


Made by John Hardman & Ce. 
London and Birmingham. 


American Mosaic Glass Windows, 
Numbers 3, 5 and 7 WEST TWENTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


the grandest and fastest-selling book ever published, 


Pulpit Echoes 


OR LIVING TRUTHS FOR WEAD AND WEART. 
Containing Mr. M@ODY’S best Sermons, with 500 
Thrilling Storied) Incidents, Personal Experiences etc., as told 


By D. L. Moody 


himself. With a complete history of his life by Rey. CHAS. F. 
GOSS, Pastor of Mr Moody s Chicago Church for five years, 
and an Introduction by Rev. LYMAN ARBOTT, D.D. 
Brand new, 600 pp., beautr fully illustrated. 01,000 more 
AGENTS WANTED-—Men and Women. Oo Sales 
immense -—a harvest time for Agents. Send for terms to 


A.D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 
LIFE AND WORK OF 


DWIGHT L. M OODY 


Official and only authentic edition. Written by his son, 
WM. R. MOODY, and IRA D. SANKEY, his life- 
long associate and friend 

100,000 AGENTS WANTED AT ONCE. 
Liberatterms. Freight paid. Credit given. A golden op- 
portunity for you. Outfit free. Write to-day. 
P. W. ZIEGLER & CO., 324 Dearborn $t., Chicage. 


HURCH ARCHITECT, 


JOHN SUTCLIFFE, 
218 La Salle Street, - Chicago 


The Living Church 


C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Proprietor. 


Publication Office, 55 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
$2.00 a Year, if Paid in Advance; 
After, 60 Days, $2.50. 


(TO THE CLERGY, 81.50.) 


Entered in the Chicago Post Office as Secona- 
Class Mail Matter. 


Single Copies, Five Cents, on sale at the New York 
Church Book Stores of James Pott & Co., E. & J. B. 
\oung & Co., Thomas Whittaker, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., and Crothers & Korth. In Chicago, at A. C. Mc- 
Clurg’s. In Philadelphia, at John J. McVey’s, 39 N. 
13th st., and Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., 103 S. 15th st. In 
Boston, at Damrell & Upham’s, 283 Washington st 
In Baltimore, at E. Allen Lycett’s, 9 E. Lexington st. 
In Brooklyn, at F. H. Johnson’s, 15 Flatbush ave. 
In Washington, D. C., at W. H. Morrison’s Son, 1326 
F. st., N. W. 

ADVERTISING RATES.—Twenty-five cents a line, 
agate measure (14 lines to the inch), without specified 
position. Notices of Deaths free. Marriage Notices, 
one dollar; Obituary Notices, Resolutions, Appeals 
and similar matter, three cents a word, prepaid. 
Liberal discounts for continued insertions. No ad- 
vertisement will be counted less than five lines. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—A subscriber desiring to dis- 
continue the paper, must remit the amount due for 
the time it has been sent. 

FOREIGN.—To subscribers in the Postal Union, the 
price is 12 shillings; to the clergy, 10 shillings, 

EXCHANGE.—When payment is made by check, ex- 
cept on the banks in the great cities,ten cents must 
be added for excnavge. 

REMITTANCES.—Should be by check, postal or ex- 
press order. Currency is sent at sender’s risk. 

RECEIPTS.—No written receipt is needed; if de- 
‘sired, stamp must be sent. Change of label should 
Indicate within two weeks the receipt of remittance. 


Early Church Classics: 


The Doctrine of the Twelve Apostles. 
Translated into English, with Introduction and 


Notes. By CHARLES BIGG, D.D. 16mo, cloth, 40c. 
St. Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna. By the Rev 
B. JACKSON. 16mo, cloth, 40c. 
The Epistle of St. Clement. By the Rev. 


JOHN A. F. GREGG. 40c. 


Bishop Sarapion’s Prayer Book. an Egyp- 
tian Pontifical about A.D. 350. Translated from 
the edition of Dr. G. Wobbermin, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes. By JOHN WORDSWORTH, D. D., 
Bishop of Salisbury. 16mo, cloth, 60c. 


May be obtained from any Bookseller, or will be sent 
Sree by mail, on receipt of price, by 


E. & J. B. Young & Co.,” tiie" 


COX SONS & VINING 
720 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, 
Choir Yestments, 
Embroideries and Materials, 
Custom Made Clerical Clothing 


ART - WORKER” 


Church Cushions. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our free 


book. Ostermoor & Co.. 116 Elizabeth St.. N. Y. 
WINDOWS, 


CHURC FURNITURE. 


R. G. GEISSLER, % Marble and Metal Work. 
56 West 8th St. (rear 6!h Ave.), New York. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH. 
Memorials. Supplies. 


THE COX SONS & BUCKLEY CO. 


hurch Furnishers and Decorators. 
70 Fifth Avenue New York City. 


Agents Wanted 


for our Memorial Life of Moody. Tens of thousands 
will .e sold. A splendid opportunity to make money fast. 
Don’t lose time, but order outfit now. Big profits; credit; 
freight paid. Oatfit free. Each subscriber gets a fine 
phototype portrait of Mr. Moody, for framing, free. § nd 
ten cents to help pay postage. Write quick, before terri- 
tory is gone. 


AMERICAN BOOK AND BIBLE HOUSE, 
132 N. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ACENTS WANTED FOR 


the grandest and fastest-selling book ever published, 


MEMOIRS OF D.L. MOODY 


by HIS SON, W. R. Moody, assisted by Ira D. Sankey. 
A splendid life-story of the great evangelist’s high. 
and unselfish service in the cause of fellow-man. 
Published with the authorization of Mrs. Moody and the family. 
Only authorized, authentic biography. Beautifully 
Illustrated. Large,linndsome Volume. (21000 more 
agents wanted, men and women. Sales immense;a 
harvest time for agents. Freight paid, credit given. Ad- 
dress at once THE DOMINION COMPANY, Dept.M 13,Chicago. 
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Che Living Church 


Rev. Charles Wesley Leffingwell, Editor and Proprietor 


FTER the present issue, this jour- 
iN nal will be conducted by The 
Young Churchman Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. There will be 
‘no change of name or of policy. The 
principles for which THE Livinc CHURCH 
has stood will be maintained, and under 
the new management it will have vastly 
greater opportunities for growth and 
improvement than heretofore. The 
Young Churchman Company is the 
largest Church publishing house in the 
country, and has a record which gives 
assurance that the paper will be in good 
hands. All communications relating to 
it should be addressed to Tue Livine 
CuuRCH, Milwaukee, Wis. The new 
management deserves the entire confi- 
dence of the present readers and ad- 
vertisers of THE LiviING CuHuRcH, and 
their hearty support is solicited. 


The Young Churchman Company will 
discharge all my obligations to subscrib- 
ers and advertisers. Subscriptions past 
due, as well as those in advance, should 
be paid to them, money orders being 
made payable in Milwaukee, Wis. All 
letters addressed to Chicago, now in 
transit, will be attended to at the Chi- 
cago Office, and remittances forwarded 


to Milwaukee. 
C. W. LEFFINGWELL, 


Editor and Proprietor. 


[% assuming the publication and editing 

of THE Livinc CuurRcH, The Young 
Churchman Company have pleasure in 
announcing that the Rev. Dr. Leffing- 
well will continue on the editorial staff, 
and will render such editorial services 
as his other duties may permit. The 
change of publishers involves no change 
in general policy or theolcgical convic- 
tions. The publishers beg to point to 
the fact that for thirty years they have 
edited and published The Young Church 
man; for fifteen years The Living Church 
Quarterly; and for five years The Church 
Eclectic. ‘These publications speak for 
themselves. Their character is the 
guarantee to the Church of how THE 
LivinG CHURCH will be conducted. The 
circulation of the periodicals of The 
Young Churchman Company probably 
exceeds that of all other weekly papers 
of the American Church combined. 
This is an indication of how their 
editorial work is received by the Church 
at large. Of the present subscribers 
to THE Livinc CuHuRCH, the publishers 
ask that they may receive the cordial 
support which has been given to their 
predecessors until they have had the 
opportunity to show whether or not 
they merit a continuance. Various 
plans projected, in the way of improve- 
ment, will be announced later. 


Tue Younc CHuRCHMAN COMPANY, 


From the Bishop of Chicago 


REATLY dol rejoice that THEr LivineG 
CHURCH is to remain a Western paper. 
Eastern eyes have looked longingly towards 
it, but a Western paper is a necessity to the 
Church in the West; and had any ill- 
advised transplantation been made, another 
paper would have been started here at once. 
I am gratified that in passing out of Dr. 
Leffingwell’s hands it remains in the West, 
and I want to say as strong a word as I can 
in commending it to the loyal support of 
Western Churchmen. There is great need 
in the Kast of more accurate knowledge of 
the West and its conditions, and of less 
prejudice against it. Only a Western paper 
can effectively dispel these senseless impres- 
sions and give the Church an intelligent 
view of the work that is being done and the 
loyal energy of the workers, in all these 
regions. More accurate impressions and 
more definite knowledge of the work, the 
workers, and the spirit in which they work, 
will certainly give as one result more ma- 
terial aid from the East, and that more 
wisely distributed—and assuredly aid should 
be given to build ecclesiastical foundations 
in a territory where all classes and condi- 
tions of men are toiling with ceaseless in- 
dustry to keep up the financial streams 
which ‘‘flow on forever” to the East, in the 
shape of interest, dividends, insurance- 
premiums, etc. 

THE LIVING CHURCH had its genesis in 
our diocesan paper. Dr. Leffingwell took it 
up on my urgent counsel, and it has proved 
one of the best works of a life that has been 
as useful as busy. I think it gave him, the 
first ten years, needed variety and relaxa- 
tion, the better helping him to bear the 
strain involved in a great educational insti- 
tution. It required much courage and great 
outlay on his part, but he has been hand- 
somely sustained, and now that at the end 
of another ten years the shoulders demand 
rest from work rather than variety in it, he 
turns over to his successors a paper which 
has been uniformly loyal to the truth of the 
Creeds and the Scriptures, always fair to 
those who differ, and full of charity towards 
that which is good in every system. THE 
LIVING CHURCH has never been partisan in 
its advocacy of its views, and the steadfast 
dignity with which it has maintained its 
tone has impressed its readers very strong- 
ly. May these characteristics continue un- 
der the incoming management ! 

To Dr. Leffingwell I wish to pay a debt of 
personal gratitude by thanking him in these 
columns for the help he has been to me 
during all the long years since 1875. His 
paper has been to this diocese an educator 
and a defender, and there has never been a 
time when I could not perceive its influence 
working for good among our people. 

W. E, MCLAREN, 
Bishop of Chicago. 


[These words from the Bishop are very 
gratifying. Hehas been a tower ofstrength 
tome, In my other field of work, as well as 
in THh LiviING CHURCH, I owe very much 
to him,—C. W, L.] : 


HE following, from an editorial in the 

first issue of Tar Livinac CHURCH, May 

17, 1879, is strikingly in accordance with the 

views expressed above by Bishop McLaren, 
after more than twenty years: 


* THE WESTWARD POSITION 


Our Mother Church overmuch vexeth her 
righteous soul anent the ‘‘eastward posi- 
tion.” Some of her simple children see 
horrid popery in a priest turning his face 
reverently towards ‘‘God’s board,” and some 
see Only the requirement of the rubric. We 
have settled that question in America. It 
matters little to us which way a priest turns, 
provided he does the work of a priest, and 
moreover a great many of our clergy have 
found by experience that even after observ- 
ing her eastward position for years they con- 
tinue to be as fixedly and uncompromisingly 
against the Pope as before. 


We are decidedly more interested in the 
question of the Westward Position. What 
is the condition of the Church in this western 
region? 

Tae centre of population on this continent 
moves rapidly westward. Five hundred 
thousand people are living in Chicago to- 
day [nearly two millions now], and our old- 
est parish is not fifty years old. With the 
march of population, the relations of things 
change. Former centres of influence must 
necessarily suffer some restriction, and the 
voice of the ardent and hopeful young West 
will make itself more distinctly heard in the 
councils of the Church, as in those of the 
State. For this reason we must have a 
weekly paper. We have often heard the 
remark that it was a shame to the West 
that it had no paper adequately represent- 
ing it. Itis the intention of THE LIVING 
CHURCH that this shall no longer be the 
case. We purpose to supply the Church 
with a paper which it will not willing- 
ly let die, as it has other enterprises—a 
paper which is not to attempt preposterous 
revolutions, nor conspire against the move- 
ment of the earth around the sun (e pur se 
muove), but which will represent the living 
Church, turning neither to the right to be- 
come the organ of any party, nor to the 
left to become the antagonist of any party. 
It shall know but one party, and that 
is the party which believes in the Church 
and wants to see it grow. Loyal to the 
Prayer Book and to the Catholic Faith, 
and ready to defend them against all 
enemies from without and (if there be any) 
from within, we propose to view and discuss 
all issues ina spirit of fairness and independ- 
ence that does not need to advertise itself 
beforehand. No question of policy can be 
decided by a section. All points of the com- 
pass must be heard from. The Church is 
one, and the action of every member is nec- 
essary to unity. 

On the whole, therefore, we take the 
Westward Position, and do so the more con- 
fidently because we think we understand 
the feelings and views of the bishops and 
other clergy, and the intelligent laity of the 
West; and we confidently expect that their 
support of this paper will enable us to say 
of the paper as we do now say of the Church, 
that itis a LIVING CHURCH. 
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The News of the Church 


Church Work in Puerto Rico 
San Juan, Purrto Rico, Dec. 22, 1899. 


Mrs. Pratt and I have just made a tour half 
round the isle, going to Ponce in two days by 
coach, returning via Mayaguez by steamer. I 
stopped at Cayay, Caomo, Aibonito, Aquadilla, 
Ponce, and Mayaguez. I found school teachers 
at ———— and —., Episcopalians, one de- 
sirous of Confirmation. The school teacher at 
—— has started in a lady’s house a service 
which is destined, I think, togrow and make a 
centre for that section. She is a sterling Chris- 
tian character, speaks English and Spanish, 
and is of a well-known family who have been 
here for years. I have already sent her two 
boxes of books, clothing, etc.; a guild in Wash- 
ington sending her one Christmas box. At 
Ponce I held four good services, 35 receiving at 
the Holy Communion. The field is ripe and 
splendid there, and ready for the return of Mr. 
Caunt, priest in charge, who is now in New 
York. The Baptists are trying to get the lead 
there. The church building was in a better 
condition than I had imagined; it looks fairly 
strong, but they say the beams are honey- 
combed by the worms. Oh! for some rich man 
to buy for the Church, for $5,000, the splendid 
corner lot next to the church. It is a gem, and 
should never slip out of our hands. I can seea 
magnificent plant for all future Church pur- 
poses, if we can only own thatlot at Ponce. If 
it goes from us, tears will flow. 

At Mayaguez, I was gratified at the ores 
ive opening. If I could be divided into two 
parts, one part would appeal to my Bishop to be 
allowed to go to Mayaguez. From good sources 
I learn that the Prayer Book would be very 
welcome. The British vice-comsul ard two or 
three other gocd men would lead the move. 
The city is in a promising condition for our 
Church. It is the paradise of Puerto Rico—rel- 
atively, one could cry, as of the Bay of Nap‘es, 
a bit let down from heaven. 

Things are in statu quo as to lot and church 
building at San Juan. The congregations are 
gradually increasing. We have 50 new chairs 
on the ‘Ponce’? (steamer) in the harbor this 
morning, I shall have a ciass for Confirmation. 
A gocd lay reader is at Ponce. 

Affectionately yours, 
GEORGE B. PRATT. 


The Sunday School 
In Philadelphia 


In accordance with the recommendationo the 
last General Convention, there was a very gen- 
eral observance in the various churches in the 
afternoon and evening of the 2d Sunday after 
Epiphany. At the church of the Holy Apostles, 
this observance was preceded by a special cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion for the officers, 
teachers, and scholars of the church, and its 
chapel of the Holy Communion, the rector, the 
Rev. N. S. Thomas, officiating ; and the offerings 
at allthe many services held during that day in 
both church and chapel, were devoted to the 
Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society. At 
St. Mary’s church, West Philadelphia, the Rt. 
Rey. Dr. Brown, Bishop of Arkansas, addressed 
the schools in the afternoon. On Monday even- 
ing, 15th inst.,a united missionary meeting for 
Sunday school teachers, under the auspices of 
the Sunday School Association of. the diocese, 
was held at St. Matthew’s church, the Rev. R. 
W. Forsyth, rector. Addresses were made by 
the Rey. Joshua Kimber, associate secretary of 
the Board of Missions; the Rev. N. S. Thomas, 
and tte Rt. Rev. Dr. Wells, Missionary Bisbop 
of Spokane. 


Pennsylvania Joint Diocesan Committee 


The semi-annual meeting, to arrange a scheme 
of Church Sunday school lessons for Trinity- 
tide, 1901, was held on the 18th inst. in the 
Church House, Philadelphia. The Rev. Dr. 
George W. Shinn, of Massachusetts, presided. 


There were 16 members present—14 clerical and 
two lay—from eight dioceses. The general sub- 
ject of the Old Testament lessons agreed on was: 
‘From the birth of Moses to the death of Saul,” 
and of the New Testament lessons: ‘'The history 
of the Christian Church to the conversion of St. 
Paul.”? A message of sympathy was sent to 
Mrs. Angell, of Wilmington, Del., on the death 
of her husband, the Rev. Thomas B. Angell, 
D.D. The following resolution, offered by the 
Rev. Dr. Cornelius B. Smith, of New York, was 
adopted: 

Resolved: That this committee is deeply impressed 
with the need of special missionary papers carefully 
adapted for use in Sunday schools during the seasons 
of Epiphany and Lent. These papers should contain 
vivid descriptiors of the missionary work of the 
Church in domestic and foreign fields, giving inter- 
esting particulars and local color. It is believed that 
in this way the improved education of the children in 
the extension of the Church, and the increase of their 
annual offerings, will be secured. This committee, 
therefore, respectfully requests the Board of Man- 
agers of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society 
to take into consideration the annual preparation, 
publication, and distribution to Sunday schools, of 
such papers. 

A resolution was adopted, congratulating the 
Rev. George W. Shinn, D.D., on the approaching 
25th anniversary of his rectorship of Grace 
church, Newton, Mass. George C. Thomas pre- 
sided at the afternoon session. He offered the 
following, which was adopted: 

Resolved; That a special committee of this Joint 
Committee, consisting of three clergymen and three 
laymen, be appointed, whose duty it shall be to take 
into careful considetation the whole subject of the 
preparation of schemes of lessons; to ascertain as 
fully as possible, by correspondence and through per- 
sonal interviews, the judgment of the Sunday school 
workers of the Church respecting that which the 
Joint Diocesan Committee has already accomplished, 
and as to its future helpfulness. 

Resoived: That to further the objects of the com- 
mittee’s appointment, they are hereby authorized to 
add to their number in such manner, as they may 
deem best, by calling to their aid the bishops, clergy, 
and sufficient Sunday school superintendents and 
teachers, both male and female, and also others who 
may be interested in such Christian education. 

Resolved; That when this committee is ready to re- 
port, they shall call a special meeting of the Joint 
Diccesan Lesson Committee, for the purpose of con- 
sidering such recommendations as may be made. 

It was agreed that it was the sense of the 
committee that certain important alterations 
should be made in the five years’ course of study 
already adopted. The following constitute the 
special committee: George C. Thomas, the Rev. 
Messrs. Cornelius B. Smith, D. D., George W. 
Shinn, D. D., R. N. Thomas; Messrs. John E. 
Baird, and W. R. Butler. After the adjournment 
of the Joint Committee, the above special com- 
mittee organized by electing as secretary the 
Rey. Dr. H. L. Duhring. The following mem- 
bers were added to the committee: George W. 
Jacobs, Thomas Whitaker, Miss Mabel A. Wil- 
son, of St. Louis; Miss Clara L. Potts, of Media, 
Pa.; Bishops Gailor, Gilbert, Brewster, Whit- 
aker, and Vincent; the Rev. Messrs. S. H. Green, 
L N Caley, F. M. Kirkus, and E. H. Heckel; the 
Rev. Drs. James. S. Stone, and Rufus W. Clark. 


Convention in Brooklyn, L. I. 


Under the ausp’ces of the Sunday School Com- 
mission of the diocese, the second in a series of 
Sunday school conventions was held in Christ 
church, Jan. 16th. The opening session was held 
at three in the afternoon, the Rev. Dr. Lindsay 
Parker, officiating. The first address was by 
the Kev. Dr. Reese F’. Alsop whose subject was: 
“The rector: his relations to the Sunday school.”’ 
Other addresses were on the following topics: 
“The superintendent: his qualifications and du- 
ties,’ by Mr. Silas Giddings, superintendent of 
St. Peter’s Sunday school and president of the 
Brooklyn Sunday School Union; ‘‘The teacher: 
his qualifications and provision for growth,’’ by 
the Rev. A. B. Kinsolving; ‘‘The course of study: 
what should it include?”’ by the Rey. Spencer S. 


Roche. Five-minute discussions followed each 
paper. Supper was served during the inter- 
mission. At the evening service, the Rev. Ar- 
thur B. Kinsolving officiated. Addresses. were 
made by Mr. H. H. Pike, superintendent of St. ., 
George’s Sunday school, Manhattan; the Rey. 
William Wiley, on ‘'The First Step,” and the 
Rev. Dr. Henry C. Swentzel, on ‘‘Religious in- 
struction of the young.” 


The Woman’s Auxiliary 
The Minnesota Branch 


The midwinter meeting was held in Getk- 
semane church, Minneapolis, on the afternoon 
of Jan. 10th, and was of unusual interest. In 
the unavoidable absence of Bishop Gilbert, the 
Rev. J. J. Faude opened the meeting. The 
Auxiliary were fortunate in having with them 
Bishop Francis, of Indiana, for many years mis- 
sionary to Japan, who made the opening ad- 
dress. Both from experience and observation, 
he declared the work of the Auxiliary to be 
second to none in the Church. The new presi- 
dent of the Minnesota branch, Mrs. Hector Bax- 
tor, took the chair. The roll call showed rep- 
resentatives from 14 of the St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis parishes, in sufficient numbers to fill the 
guild room. Two appeals were made to the 
Auxiliary for their mid-winter service, one 
from Miss Carter for pound boxes of dry gro- 
ceries for her three Indian (lace) schools in 
Minnesota, and one from the Breck School at 
Wilder (Minn.) for table and house furnishings 
and for reference books for their library. A 
letter was read from Miss Emery, expressing 
sympathy in the loss to the Auxiliary, by death, 
of Mrs. Mayo, of St. Paul, and Mrs, Hudson, of 
New Painesville. A committee was appointed 
by the president to prepare resolutions of sym- 
pathy and appreciation of these friends. Two 
interesting and inspiring addresses were made, 
one by Mrs. L. P. Williams, of the Presbyterian 
Church, Minneapolis, on Hawaii and the work 
of the Church there; the other by Miss Black- 
more, a returned missionary from Singapore. 
Miss Blackmore went out under the auspices of 
the Methodist Church, and is in every sense a 
live missionary. The words were earnest and 
glowiog. The offering was for the contingent 
fund of the Auxiliary. A delightful feature of 
the meeting was a solo by Miss Maud Ulmer 
Jones, of Minneapolis. Prayers of thanksgiv- 
ing were offered for the recovery from serious 
illness of Mrs. Gilbert, wife of the Coadjutor, 
and for the partial recovery of Mr. Edwin 
Haupt, general missionary, who has been ill. 


Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


Long Island Assembly 


The regular monthly meeting was held on the 
afternoon and evening of the 18th, with the 
chapter at St. Stephen’s church, Brooklyn. At 
the business meeting a committee of 25 was 
named by William Braddon. president of the as- 
sembly, to consider plans for the holding of 
special services during Passion Week. Dudley 
Upjohn, of St. Paul’s chapter, was appointed to 
have supervision over the junior chapters. In 
the evening there was a conference upon the 
topic, ‘‘Way I ama Brotherhood man,” led by 
the Rev. Robert Rogers and Edward W. Kier- 
nan, president of the New York local assembly. 


Chicago 
Wm. Edward McLaren, D.D., D.O.L., Bisiies 
On Friday afternoon, 19th inst, in the Church 
Club rooms, the Bishop presided at a large 
meeting of the Missionary Board, when reports 
of progress in the several missions were given 
and a few appropriations made, 


On Monday, 15th inst., at the cathedral, the 
Bishop administered the rite of Confirmation to 
a candidate from Trinity, presentei by the rec- 
tor, the Rey. W. C. Richardson. : 
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On the 18th there wasa large parish reception | 


at the Epiphany. The Rev. J. H. Hopkins 
preached at St. Peter’s in the evening of last 
Sunday. 

A meeting of the Associates of St. Mary, an 

informal organization in the interest of the Sis- 

- ters’ noble work at the cathedral, was held in 
the Church Club rooms, on Saturday morning 
last. 

On the evening of the 17th, Mrs. G. R. Hurd, 
choirmother, entertained the choir boys of 
Christ church, Woodlawn. 

Oa the evening of the 17th, Major Taylor E. 
Browne @elivered an instructive and well at- 
tended lecture in the parish house of St. Paul's, 
Kenwood, on Puerto Rico; showing how his 
company of engineers had earned their com- 
mendation of General Miles for their fine work 
in building piers, placing pontoons, and laying 
out roads, when the American army landed on 
the island. Views were given of the camps at 
Springfield, Chickamauga, Tampa, and in Cuba 
and Puerto Rico. 

Mission Services at the Cathedral 


The experiment of mission services on Sunday 
evenings, arranged by the dean, with the ap- 
proyal of the Bishop, with a view to attracting 
those who are ordinarily not church-goers, has 
been commenced with fair promise of success. 
The preacher last Sunday evening was the 
Rey. J. M. Chattin; on the first two Sundays, 
the Rey. Dr. Rushton. The music by the choir, 
under the leadership of Mr. Chase, the organist 
and choirmaster, has had much to do with mak- 
ing these services acceptable to the classes for 
whom they are intended, and who are attending 
in increased numbers. 


The Round Table 


The Rev. J. H. Hopkins was chairman at the 
last regular meeting in the library of the clergy 
house, on Monday morning last. Some 25 cler- 
gymen were present, and the Bishop of Fond du 
Lac who was visiting on that day. The subject 
for discussion was, ‘Episcopal visitations,”’ in 
which several participated after Dr. Gold had 
introduced the question witha recondite, though 
brief, history of the purposes for which bishops 
had, in past times, been in the habit of visiting 
parishes. On the second Monday in February, 
the topic for discussion will be, ‘Sunday school 
methods.”’ 

Death of Mr. Cassidy, of Grace Parish 


There recently passed away, at far from ad- 
vanced age, one who will be much missed from 
the parish of Grace church. For nearly 20 years 
a vestryman, Mr. J. A. Cassidy devoted much 
time to the interest of the parish as its treas- 
urer for a dozen years or so. The thorough ap- 
preciation of their late colleague’s co-operation 
was clearly shown by the strongly-worded reso- 
lution passed a few days ago by the vestry. 


Western Theological Seminary 


On Tuesday of last week, the Bishop of Chica- 
go presided at a meeting of the trustees in the 
Church Club rooms. There were present, also, 
the Bishop of Springfield, the Rev. Drs. Clinton 
Locke, Richard F. Sweet, C. W. Leftingwell, 
and Frederick W. Taylor; the Rev. Frederick 
W. Keator; Dr. D. R. Brower, and D. B. Ly- 
man. For the first time in the 14 years of its 
existence, the honorary degree of S. T. D. was, 
on motion of the president, conferred upon two 
of the earliest alumni of the seminary: the Rt. 
Rev. Samuel C, Edsall, Bishop of North Dakota, 

-and the Rt. Rev. Arthur L. Williams, Bishop- 
Coadjutor of Nebraska. 


Reception to Bishop-Coadjutor-elect 


Parish receptions abound just now. At that 
given in the guild rooms of the church of Our 
Saviour, on the evening of the 18th, Mr. J. 
LeMoyne presided in the absence of the rector 
who, however, returned from Nebraska during 
the evening. After some excellent music by the 
choir, the choirmistress, Miss Watt, who sang 
compositions by Mr. Charles Morey, of the 
choir, and Mr. HE. A. Shanklin, the chairman 
introduced felicitously as the guest of the even 
ing, the Bishop Coadjutor-elect. Mr, Anderson 


The Living Church 


made an address in which he brought out in 
pleasing language the relation of parish, dio- 
cese, and Church at large, as analogous to that 
of family, community, and country, in civic life. 
He was preacher to a crowded congregation at 
the church of the Transfiguration on Sunday 
evening last, after which he was presented 
with an address by the laymen of the parish, to 
which he gave a fitting reply. f 


Resignation of Rev. C. H. Bixby 


On Tuesday evening, the 17th, the Rev. C. H. 
Bixby, feeling the pressure of years, sent in 
his resignation as rector of St. Paul’s, Kenwood, 
to take effect May ist. He was thereupon 
elected by the vestry rector emeritus, with a 
retiring annuity of $1,500 from the parish. 
Mr. Bixby came to St. Paul’s from St. Peter’s, 
Narragansett, R. I., in March, 1880; succeeding 
his brother-in-law, the Rev. C. S. Lester, now 
of St. Paul’s, Milwaukee. As an external mon- 
ument of his untiring zeal during 20 years, he 
leaves on a new lot, 200 x 200 ft., at the north- 
east corner of Madison ave. and 50th st., to re- 
place the old plant on Lake ave., a fine parish 
house, finished free of debt three years ago, at 
a cost of $12500, and the walls, to their full 
height, and paid for, of a fine new church. The 
work on this will be continued in the spring; 
and, as the old site is valued at $50,000, its sale 
will enable the completion without incum- 
brance. But Mr. Bixby will leave St. Paul’s 
with another memorial in the unstinted affec- 
tion of the parishioners among whom he has la- 
bored so patiently and so lovingly for 20 years; 
indeed, it may be questioned whether any resi- 
dent of the Hyde Park district enjoys a larger 
measure of the community’s Christian love, es- 
teem, and confidence. 


Church Home for Aged Persons 


The canonical offering for the Home is ap- 
pointed for next Sunday, and the needs of this 
deserving institution are being made known 
through the interest in it taken by a few par- 
ishes, such as Grace, Trinity, St. Mark’s, St. 
Peter’s, Transfiguration, Rogers Park, etc. The 
family consists of three men, 21 ladies, a ma- 
tron, a nurse, and three servants. Although the 
expense amounts to nearly $300 a month, an ay- 
erage of $10 for each inmate, the home has no 
available means beyond what comes from the 
parishes and some help from outsiders. But 
more is needed; for the treasurer, Mrs. Ains- 
worth, is obliged to report a deficiency of some 
$500 at the close of 1899. 


New York 
Henry Codman Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

At the church of the Heavenly Rest, Miss 
Smyth has presented a brasscross for use in the 
mortuary chapel. 

The Church Club held a ladies’ tea on Jan. 
20th, at which the families and friends of mem- 
bers were entertained. 

The Bishop of the diocese is on his way home, 
and is understood to have reached India on his 
journey around the world. 

Among the largest sums given to the use of 
hospitals this month have been $1,006 98 by the 
church of the Incarnation, and $2,259.14 by Grace 
church. 

The Churehmen’s Association at its annual 
meeting elected the Rev. John P. Peters, D.D., 
Ph.D., president; the Rev. Chas. L. Biggs, sec_ 
retary, andthe Rev. Jas. E. Freeman, treasurer. 

At the chapel of the Angels, St. Michael’s 
parish, a special course of lectures is being de- 
livered by the Rev. Messrs. E. V. Stevenson and 
C. L. Biggs, on ‘The Period of Reconstruction 
in the Church of England.”’ 


Daughters of the King 


The local assembly held their quarterly meet- 
ing at St. Matthew’s church, Jan. 20th. <Ad- 
dresses were made at the night session by the 
Rev. Drs. Riley and Olmsted. 


University of the South Alumni a 


Tue sixth annual dinner of the New York 
Alumni;Association was held Jan. 19th. Bishop 


into the German language. 
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Dudley, of Kentucky, chancellor of the univer- 
sity, presided. Among the special guests was 
Governor Roosevelt. 3 


The Order of the Holy Cross 


Has decided to place a large religious house at 
West Park, on the Hudson river, and has pur- 
chased 70 acres of land there, and arranged for 
buildings, the first section of which will cost 
about $30,000. The establishment will be called 
the ‘‘Monastery of the Holy Cross.”’ 5 


The Prayer Book in German 


The Rev. Messrs. Grueber and Rockstroh 
have been appointed a committee on completing 
the translation of the Book of Common Prayer 
The work is under 
the supervision of the Commission of the Gener= 
al Convention on a German Version. 


Barnard College 


The charter has been amended so there shall 
be one alumna trustee, and Miss Florence Col- 
gate has been elected to theoffice. The Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnze is to offer a Barnard 
graduate of not more than five years’ standing, 
an opportunity of study for one year at Berlin, 
free of expense. 


Bequest of Dorman B. Eaton 


By the will filed in the Surrogate’s Court, Jan. 
13th, Columbia and Harvard Universities each 
receive upward of $100,000. To Columbia Uni- 
versity the will also gives the incomeof the es- 
tate in excess of $10,000, as advance payment 
toward the principal legacy, in order that it 
may the sooner reap benefit. 


Meetings of the C, A. I. L. 


St. Michael’s chapter of the Church Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of the Interests of 
Labor, held an open meeting at the parish house 
of St. Michael’s church, Jan. 22d, the Rev. Dr. 
John P. Peters presidiag. ‘The citizenship of 
labor’? was discussed by Mr. M. A. Fitzgerald, 
president of the Letter Carriers’ Association, 
and others. At the January meeting of the 
Association, Dr. Anna S. Daniel, of the New 
York Infirmary for Women and Children, gave 
an address on ‘‘Tenement house side of the 
sweating system—can legislation prevent?” 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi William Whitaker. D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
An addition to Christ church, Germantown, 
will shortly be commenced, to be used as a rob- 
ing-room; it will cost about $1,500. Pews are to 
be placed in St. Alban’s church, Olney, at a cost 
of $600. 


Reversionary Bequests 


By Mrs, AbigailHorner, to be available upon 
the death of her sister: To the corporation of 
Gloria Dei church, Philadelphia, $500 in trust, to 
be applied towards the endowment fund, on con- 
dition that certain family tombstones and graves 
in the burial ground shall be kept in order; Fe- 
male Bible Association of Southwark, $1,000. 


The Sheltering Arms 


The 18th annual report gives a most encourag- 
ing account of the good work done during the 
past year. The women are trained in all kinds 
of house-work and nursing, and are taught plain 
sewing, enabling them when discharged to take 
good care of themselves and their babes. Dur- 
ing the year, 111 children and 82 women have 
been cared for. Since the foundation of this 
noble charity, thousands of women and children 
have been helped on the way to better living 
and a hopeful future. 


Home for the Homeless 


Theannual meeting of the contributors to this 
institution was held on the 15th inst., at the 
Home, 708 Lombard st., Philadelphia; Mrs. A. 
F. Lex presided. The treasurer reported a bal- 
ance at the beginning of the current year of 
$374.42. A board of trustees, consisting of the 
Rev. Henry L. Phillips and ten prominent lay- 
men, was elected; and also 21 lady managers, in- 
cluding president, Mrs. A. F. Lex; vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Mary Blakiston; secretary, Mrs. R. 
E. Atmore; treasurer, Mrs. John Trenwith, ; 
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The Germantown Convocation 


Met onthe 16th inst. at St. Luke’s church, the 
rector, the. Rev. Dr. Samuel Upjohn, officiating 
at the morning service; the sermon was deliv- 
ered by the Rey. William McGarvey. At the 
business session, the Rey. Dr. J. DeW. Perry, 
president, in the chair, an agreement was 
reached that a clergyman shall be assigned to 

_ Emmanuel church, Quakertown, Trinity church, 
Centreville, and Trinity chapel, Centre Hill, all 
in Bucks County, and missions of convocation ; 
and to refer to the Bishop of the diocese, with 
favorable mention, the request of members of 
St. Paul’s mission, Bristol, that it be made a 
church, and that a rector be appointed. A mis- 
sionary service was held in the evening, largely 
attended by parishioners of the several German- 
town churches and vicinity. The sermon was 
preached by the Key. Dr. J. N. Blanchard. 


The Southeast Convocation 


Met on the 18th inst., in St. Luke’s Epiphany 
church, Philadelphia, the dean, the Rev. Lev- 
erett Bradley, presiding. The Rey. G. S. Gass- 
ner gave an interesting and encouraging report 
of the Seamen’s mission, and said that 3,000 sail- 
ors had signed the temperance pledge. There 
are reading rooms at Point Breeze and Port 
Richmond, and it -was desired to establish one at 
Greenwich Point. He madean appeal for funds 
to carry on the work. The Rev. A. J. P. Mc- 
Clure spoke in behalf of the general clergy re- 
lief fund. The Rev. S. H. Boyer said that the 
work is prospering at the church of the Holy 
Spirit, and that there are 700 scholars in the 
Sunday school. The Rev. Horace F. Fuller re- 
ported on the work carried on at the Jewish 
mission, 9th and Fitzwater sts. Reports from 
the Italian mission, and work among the col- 
ored population,showed that both were prosper- 
ing, and in good financial condition. 


The West Philadelphia Convocation 


Assembled on the 18th inst. in the church of 
the Saviour, West Philadelphia, the dean, the 
Rev. Dr. Charles A. Maison, presiding. The 
Rey. Wu. H. Falkner, chairman of the Church 
Extension Committee, announced that the con- 
sent of the Bishop had been given for the estab- 
. lishment of a mission at the north-east corner of 
56th and Market sts. Thepurchase price of the 
lot on this corner is $15.000, of which amount 
$5,500 has been raised. The lot hasa frontage on 
Market st of 230ft.,and 180 ft. on 56th st. This 
projected mission is under the direction of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the diocese, and is en- 
dorsed by the convocation. Bishop Brown, of 
Arkansas, addressed the convocation, stating 
the needs of his diocese, in which he hopes to 
erect five churches every year. The Rev W. W. 
Steele read an essay, on ‘‘The unity and inter- 
pretation of the Bible.” At the evening meet- 
ing, the Rev. F. W. Tomkins spoke on the topic, 
“‘How to make religion attractive tomen.” <A 
general discussion followed; those taking part 
were the rector of the church, the Rev. Dr. W. 
B. Bodine, Bishop Brown, the Kev. Messrs. W. 
W. Steel, S. Lord Gilberson, and W. H. Falkner, 
and Major Moses Veale. There were 46 dele- 
gates, clerical and lay, in attendance. 


Lincoln Institution 


The contributors to the girls’ department of 
the Indian school held their annual meeting Jan. 
18th, the Rev. Dr. T. A. Tidball presiding. Ad- 
dresses were made by the Rev. Dr. Tidball and 
the Rev. W.H. Falkner. Bishop Whitaker was 
elected president of the Board of Council; G. 
Theodore Roberts, vice-president; U. S. Com- 
missioner Bell, secretary; H. Laussat Geyelin, 
treasurer and solicitor; the Rev. Dr. Tidball, 
rector in charge; Wm. M. Hugg, superintend- 
ent; Mrs. W. M. Hugg, matron; Mrs. EK. E, 
Knapp, house-mother. The report of treasurer 
Geyelin shows a balance on hand of $1,205.65, 
Of the board of managers, Mesdames J. Bellan- 
gee Cox, Chas. F’. Lennig, and Thos. K, Conrad 
were elected directresses; Mrs. R. C. H. Brock, 
secretary ; and Mrs. Charles Wheeler, treasurer, 
The board of managers have decided they will 
discontinue the institution as a government 
school for Indian children after June 30th, prox, 


Che Living Church 


The institution, however, it is said, has been 
promised the financial support of several citi- 
zens, and will be continued as an independent 
corporation. Since the founding of the institu- 
tion, in 1866, it has cared for and educated 481 or- 
phaned children of soldiers of the Civil War. 
Since 1883, when it became a school for Indian 
children, 1,010 Indians of both sexes, represent- 
ing 24 tribes, have been educated and taught to 
be self-supporting. 


Nebraska 


George Worthington 8.T.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Arthur L. Williams, Bishop-Coadjator 


Church of the Holy Trinity, Lincoin 


The offerings on Christmas Day aggregated 
$112. Every department of Church work shows 
signs of renewed lifeand activity. The Woman’s 
Auxiliary, under the efficient leadership of its 
president, Mrs. Thomas, is doing excellent work. 
Relief has been sent, both in money ard articles 
of clothing, to the mission work of Laramie, 
S. Dak., and also to the negroes of the 
South. At a recent meeting of the Auxiliary, 
the rector, the Rev. Francis W Eason, delivered 
an address on the subject, ‘‘Missions, and how to 
get interested in them.’’ Asa result, a mission 
study class was formed, which promises to ac- 
complish a much-needed work along the line of 
dispersing the ignorance of, and apathy towards, 
missions. The Daughters of the King, lately 
organized, is dojng splendid work. Four circles 
have been formed. The Ladies’ Aid Society, in 
conjunction with the vestry, is making a vigor- 
ous effort to reduce the debt, which consists of 
a mortgage of $10,000 on the church building—a 
beautiful stone structure costing $50,000. The 
people are responding generously, and it is con- 
fidently expected that at least $1,000 of the in- 
debtedness will be lifted each year. Since 
Eastertide, 1899, $1,400 has been raised outside of 
current expenses, which are provided for and 
promptly met. Bishop Williams made his ini- 
tial visitation to the parish on the lst Sunday 
after Epiphany, and confirmed a class of 14 
persons. This is the first class to be presented 
by the rector who has been in charge of the 
parish less than a year. The music rendered by 
the vested choir of 36 voices made the service 
most impressive. The sermon, preached by the 
Bishop, was delivered with earnest eloquence. 


South Carolina 
Ellison Capers, D.D., Bishop 


Owing to lack of funds, the Good Physician 
Hospital for Colored People in Columbia has at 
last closed its doors. By the generosity of an 
ever-faithful friend, the means have been se- 
cured to equip a medical dispensary which will 
in a measure take the place of the hospital. It 
will occupy the basement of the mission house 
building, and be in charge of Dr. W. D. Tardif. 


Michigan 
Thomas F. Davies, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
The Rev. J. H. Hichbaum, rector of All 
Saints’, Brooklyn, has recently suffered a se- 
vere bereavement by the loss of a son who was 
drowned while skating. 


Resignation of Rey. Dr. Prall 


The Rev. Dr. William Prall, for nine years 
past rector of St. John’s church, Detroit, has 
unexpectedly resigned, and accepted the rector- 
ship of St. Paul’s parish, Albany, N. Y. Dr. 
Prall was, in his early ministry, an assistant in 
this parish, and will renew many old friend- 
ships, There is no known reason for Dr. Prall’s 
resignation of St. John’s, except his expressed 
belief that a change would be an advantage 
both to him and the parish. Hisnear ten years’ 
ministry has been a marked success, and he 
has held a prominent place as a useful and 
public-spirited citizen, He will begin his work 
in the Albany parish on Ash-Monday. The 
Rev. F. B, Hodgins, recently in charge of St, 
Thomas’ mission in this city, has become assist- 
ant in St. John’s parish, and the full work will 
for the present devolve on him, 
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Central Pennsylvania _ 
Ethelbert Talbot, D.D., LL.D. Bisaop 

At the session of the Archdeaconry of Read- 
ing, recorded in our last issue, the subjects of 
the addresses on Tuesday night were as follows: 
The Rev. Frank Marshall spoke on “The praise 
of the missionary cause”; Mr. Wm B_ Butler, 
secretary of the diocesan board of missions, on 
“Diocesan mission work and its needs”; the 
Rev. Wm. P. Orrick, D.D, gave “A brief his- 
toric sketch of missions in the «iocese,” and the 
Rev. James F. Powers, D_ D_. presented a prac- 
tical view of “The best method of raising 
money for the work.” a 


Duluth 


Jas.Dow Mcrrson D.D.L1.D., Missonary Bipsch 
Swedish Mission at Lake Park 

On the 23rd Sunday after Trinity the Bishop 
consecrated the new church ard administered 
the rite of Confirmation. The mstrament of 
donation was reed by Mr. Thomas Hawley, 
warden of the mission, and the letter of conse- 
cration by the Rev. L. G. Moultrie. Morning 
prayer was rezd in English by Mr. Moultrie 
and the lessons in Swedish by the Rey. Alfred 
Kalin who has charge of the mission. After 
the sermon Mr. Kaiin presented thirteen per- 
sons for Confirmation. 

The church, a wooden frame building, 24x40 
feet, with 10-foot walls and Gothic windows, 
stands upon lets donated by Caroline A. Can- 
field, widow of the late Thomas H Canfield and 
daughter of the late Rt. Rev. John Henry Hop- 
kins, first Bishop of Vermont. Tae interior 
is finished in pine, natural color, the sides being 
sealed and the beams cressing in the high roof; 
a recess chancel is formed between the robing 
room and the organ room, and 17 pews furnish 
seating capacity for about 100 persons. The 
rich three-lancet chancel window is a gift of 
Mrs. Marion Cantield Hawley, in memory of 
her husband, the Rey. Fletcher J. Hawley, D D.; 
her brother, the Hon. Thomas Hawley Canfield ; 
her granddaughter, Marion Hart Swan. All 
the furniture has been given, much of it as 
memorials. The cost of the building was $1,100. 


Milwaukee 
Isaac Lea Nicholson, D.v., Bishop 
Progress at Christ Church, La Crosse 


This parish, under the rectorship of the Rev. 
J. J. Wilkins, D.D., has done wonders during the 
past four years. One of the handsomest church 
buildings in the Northwest has been erected, and 
the property valuation has increased from about 
$5,000 to $70,000. The outlook for the future is of 
the best. Through the untiring efforts of Prof. 
George Blakeley, the organist and choirmaster, 
the music of the parish has risen to a high 
standard of merit. The vested mixed chorus 
choir of 36 voices, ladies and gentlemen, is con- 
sidered one of the best in the diocese. Special 
musical services are given every six weeks, and 
such works as Gaul's “Holy City,”? Gounod’s 
“Gallia,” and Handel’s “Messiah,” have been 
sung to large congregations. 


Southern Virginia 
Alfred M. Randolph, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

A serious loss has befallen the Chatham Insti- 
tute in the death, on Jan. Ist, of Dr. R. H. Willis 
who was recently called to the charge of this in- 
stitution, It had been felt that the suceess and 
prosperity of this convocational school were as- 
ured when he came to it. Dr. Willis died of 
pneumonia, having been ill but one week. 


Confirmation at Farmyille 


Bishop Randolph recently visited the Bishop 
Johns memorial church. The Rev. Walter B. 
Capers, son of the Bishop of South Carelina, 
reotor, preached and confirmed a class of nine 
persons. Plans for improvements which have 
been accepted by the vestry, will add a new 
tower and fresco the walls of the church interior, 


Memorial Pulpit for St. Paul’s, Norfolk 


It is of unusual beauty. Upon the octagonal 
base of heavy walnut stand six columns, which 


- 
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support the floor of the pulpit. The upper part 
is of brass, consisting of six columns and five 
panels, the front panel ornamented with a 
simple cross, the rest with fleur de lis. The top 
railis of walnut, with sermon rest of heavy 
brass A plate bears the inscription, ‘To the 
glory of God, and in memory of Richard Kidder 
and Julia HE. Meade.’? A legacy left by the late 
Mrs. Platt secured this memorial of her father 
and mother. 


North Carolina 
Joseph Blount Cheshire, Jr., D.D., Bishop 
S1shop’s Appointments 
FEBRUARY 
14. Halifax. 
15. Tillery; P. M., Scotland Neck. 
18. Tarboro: Calvary Church; P.M., St. Mary’s; 
Evening, St. Luke's. 
20. Lawrence. 23, Battleboro’. 
24. Rocky Mount. 
25. Wilson: St. Timothy's Church; P.™M., St. 
Mark s. 


Ohio 
Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 
A Quiet Day for Men 


On Friday, Jan. 12th, a Quiet Day for men 
was held at Grace church, directed by the Rev. 
Mr. Osborne, beginning with a celebration of 
the Holy Communion at 7a.M.; at 9:30, Morn- 
ing Prayer, with address; at 10:30, Meditation; 
at12m., Meditation. At this hour many busi- 
ness men came in to the service. At3 P.M. was 
held a Quiet Hour for women. 


Church Home for Aged Women, Cleveland 


The annual reception was held on the after- 
noon and evening of Jan. 9th. The Bishop and 
Mrs. Leonard received, assisted by the board 
of managers, and Miss Seymour, in charge of 
_the home. About 200 of the friends of the 
Home were in attendance, including nearly all 
of the rectors of the different parishes of the 
city with their wives, and a goodly offerirg in 
money was placed in the alms-box. At the 
close of the evening a short service was held 
in the little chapel, conducted by the Bishop, as- 
sisted by Canon Hall, chaplain of the Home. 
The beautiful altar in this chapel is a memorial 
of the Rev. Dr. Bolles. The alms-bason con- 
taining tne offering was placed upon the altar 
by the Bishop, while all joined in singing the 
Doxology, and thus closed the fourth anniver- 
sary of the occupancy of the new and commo- 
dious bui ding. 

The Toledo Convocation 


Successor to the late North-western, was duly 
organized by the Bishop in Trinity church, 
Toledo, Jan. 15th; 14 clergy of the district were 
present, besides visitors. A Quiet Hour was 
conducted by the Bishop. On Monday evening 
the Rev. J. L. P. Clarke read “tA review of ten 
years’ work in the territory of the Toledo con- 
yocation,’’? showing that in 1890 there was a 
population of 508,802. During the 10 years, four 
missions have become parishes, and five new 
missions have been started; there are now 4,400 
baptized members, a gain of 1,587; 1,808 in all 
have been baptized; 1,685 persons have been 
confirmed during the decennium. There are 
now 2,237 communicants, an increase of 981; five 
church buildings, one parish building, two rec- 
tories, and two parishes that have added parish 
rooms. Mr. Charles Fox read ‘A forecast of 
work in the Toledo convocation.’’ He depre- 
cated the starting of new missions without a 
strong probability of permanence and success. 
On Tuesday the Rev. Alsop Leffingwell was 

_ elected dean, and the Rev. C. W. Clapp, secre- 
tary-treasurer. The nextconvocation is to be in 
- Christ church, Lima, April 23d and 24th. There 
was a full discussion of the free-pledge plan for 
raising funds for diocesan missions, as contrasted 
with the present apportionment plan. It was 
unanimously voted that it berecommended to the 
missionary committee for adoption. Three pa- 
pers were read after the usual noon prayers for 
missions: 1st, by the Rev. W. C. Hopkins, 
D.D., on “The best plan for arousing an inter- 
est and in raising money for general missions.” 
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2d, by the Rev. F. S. Hoyt, on ‘‘The duty of the 
Church to our new territorial possessions and 
responsibilities.”? 31, on ‘‘The need of interces- 
sory prayer,’’ by the Rev. W. E. Clapp. On 
Tuesday evening the new dean reid the report 
of a committee on a proposed diocesan Sunday 
school institute. It was seconded and explained 
with great earnestness by the Rev. Henry E. 
Cooke. After further discussion a unanimous 
vote recommended the adoption of the plan. 
The convocation is to have but two meetings, 
one in the spring and one in the fall, and the 
first evening of each session is to be that of the 
Sunday School Institute. The Toledo convoca- 
tion comprises the 16 counties west of San- 
dusky, and is of equal territory with each of the 
other two convocations, Sandusky and Cleve- 
land, but is the weakest and smallest in Church 
strength. Ten years ago, 40 cents per commun- 
icant each year was given for missions. Last 
year this was 50 cents. 


Georgia 
Cleland Kinlock Nelson, D.D., Bishop 


Archdeaconry of Savannah 


Held its winter session Dec. 31st and Jan. 1st 
and 2d. On Sunday Bishop Nelson delivered 
an address at Christ church to the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, and in the afternoon the Rev. Chas. 
H. Strong preached to colored Church workers, 
at St. Stephen’s. At night all the Church 
workers in the city gathered at St. John’s 
church and listened to addresses to the Daugh- 
ters of the King, by the Rev. J. L. Scully; to 
the Junior Auxiliary, by the Rev. Harry Cassil; 
and to the Junior Brotherhood of St. Andrew, 
by the Rev. C. H. Strong. On the following 
day there was a celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion at St. John’s church, by the Bishop, 
who also made an address on ‘'Unity and co- 
operation.”? At night a meeting was held to 
discuss the possibility of organizing a Sunday 
school institute for the archdeaconry. A com- 
mittee was appointed to take the matter in 
hand and report later. A general meeting of 
all Church organizations was held Tuesday night 
in St. Paul’s church, when addresses were 
made by Bishop Nelson, Archdeacon Cassil, and 
the rector of St. Paul’s, J. L. Scully. 


Pittsburgh 


Cortlandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 
Episcopal Visitations 
FEBRUARY 


1, Annual meeting Daughters of the King. 
2. Church Home, Pittsburgh. 
4. Pittsburgh. 
6-7. St. John's, Sharon. Consecration. 
ll. Christ church, Brownsville; St. John's, West 
Brownsville; St. Mary s, Charleroi. 
18. Holy Innocents, Leechburg; Trinity, Freeport; 
Our Saviour, New Kensington. 
24. Annual meeting Laymen's Missionary League; 
conference of Christian workers. 
25. Anniversary Laymen’s Mis-ionary League, St. 
Timothy's, Esplen; Christ Church, Allegheny. 
26. Quiet Day for clergy, St. Mary’s Memorial, 
Pittsburgh. 
27. Quiet Day for women, Trinity, Pittsburgh. 
28. Christ Church, Greensburg. 
MARCH 
4. St. Mark’s, Jamestown; St. Peter's, Blairsville. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, D. D., Bisher 
Mr. Robert Atwoods delivered an address on 
‘*The young man in politics’ before the Monday 
clericus, Jan. 15th. 


Two handsome brass vases have been given by 
an anonymous donor to St. James’ church, New 
Bedford. 


It is now intended to continue the open-air 
services on Boston Common, on Sundays at 5 
p.m. A license has been secured from the mayor, 
and the superintendent of grounds has already 
assigned a portion to the Free Church Associa- 
tion who have the matter in their charge. 


St. Peter’s, Cambridge 


By asale has rai-ed the sum of $550. The consti- 
tution and by-laws of this parish have been so 
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changed that hereafter only two vestrymen can 
be elected at the annual meeting to hold office for 
three years. When a vestryman’s term expires, 
he is ineligible for election untill after one year 
has passed. 


St. Ann’s Church, Dorchester 


The 20th anniversary of the choir was re- 
cently observed, and a handsome Morris chair 
was presented to Mr. John W. Farrar who has 
been choirmaster for that number of years. In 
the church, preceding this presentation, a 
service was held by the rector, the Rev. R. N. 
Turner, assisted by the Rev. W. R. Trotter, of 
Rhode Island, and the Rev. C. Hutchinson. 


Massachusetts Church Union 


The Rev. George A. Christian, D. D., of New 
York city, delivered an able and instructive 
sermon at a special service of the Union, Jan. 
15th, in the church of the Advent, Boston. He 
defined the position of the Church and her teach- 
ings. <A large congregation was present. After 
the service, the members and invited guests 
were entertained at luncheon in the parish 
rooms. The Rev. Dr. Chambre, in a few well- 
chosen words, spoke of the work of the Union, 
and the valued assistance rendered it by the 
Rev. Dr. Frisby, the rector of the church of the 
Advent. The reply of Dr. Frisby expressed his 
thanks and interest in the Uaioa, and gavein 
detail what it had accomplished, and why there 
was need for its existence. The other speakers 
were, Dr. Christian, Dr. Storrs, Messrs. Robert 
Codman, and A. J. C. Sowdon. Great regret 
was expressed at the absence of the Bishop-elect 
of Maine, the Rev. Robert Codman,Jr. 


Vermont 
Arthar C. A, Hall, D. D., Bishop 


St. Ann’s Mission, Richford 


On the 4th of September ground was broken 
for'a rectory. Just at the close of the year, the 
work being all finished and well and thoroughly 
done, the Rev. James Simonds who has been in 
charge of the mission for the past four years, 
took possession. The house has a fine location 
in the ample lot beside the church, command- 
ing a tine view. It is finished in natural woods,’ 
and very convenient in all its arrangements. 
Early in January a large number of friends 
(many not members of the mission) surprised 
the priest and his wife one evening. ‘Pleasant 
reminders of the visit,’ says a local paper, 
“‘were two fine rugs and an elegant couch, tes- 
timonials of the regard and esteem of many 
friends.” 


Delaware 
Leighton Coleman, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


A very successful series of services nave been 
held at Immanuel church, Highlands;, under the 
direction of the Rev. Edwin Hinks, of Leesburg, 
Va. 

Death of the Rev. Dr. Angell 


The Rey. T. B. Angell, D. D., the new rector 
of St. Andrew’s, Wilmington, died of pneumonia, 
on the early morning of the 18th. He had only 
preached one sermon as rector (an ordination 
sermon) before called to his rest. He went there 
from St. Stephen’s church, Harrisburg, Pa. The 
first part of the burial service was said in St. 
Andrew’s church, Bishop Talbot presiding, in 
place of Bishop Coleman who is absent in North 
Carolina, The remains were taken to H rrisburg 
on Saturday, the 20th, there to be interred. St. 
Andrew’s has thus lost two rectors during the 
past year. 


Quincy 
Alexander Burgess, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

The Bishop writes to a member of the Stand- 
ing Committee that he hopes, with health and 
strength from the Lord, to attend to all Confir- 
mations, and will make by letter an appoiatment 
for visitations to each of the congregations, 
There is no change in’ the state of his health. 
His weakness continues, but with no suffering 
or further symptoms of discouraging character. 
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Editorials and Contributions 


STORY comes to us through the Eng- 
lish papers, which affords matter for 
reflection in more than one point. 
The Rt. Rev. Dr. Bonsfield has been 
the Anglican Bishop of Pretoria, the capital 
of the Transvaal Republic, for the last twenty 
years. When the order came for the depart- 
ure of all foreigners, he naturally desired 
to obtain a permit to remain and continue 
his ministrations to his flock who are de- 
scribed as almost all burghers, and subjects 
of the Republic. He was told by President 
Kruger that he was at:liberty to remain, but 
when the official permits were issued, none 
came to him, and his application to the bu- 
reau or committee having this matter in 
charge, met with no response. It appears 
that the penalty for remaining in the Re- 
public without a permit was twenty-five 
lashes and three months’ imprisonment. 
The possibility of such an infliction was un- 
doubtedly a horrible thing to contemplate. 
The Bishop found himself unable to face 
such a penalty, and accordingly departed 
with the other exiles. This story is related 
by way of commentary upon the harsh and 
cruel methods of the Boer government. 
But the question suggests itself, whether 
the Bishop was justified in withdrawing un- 
der the stress of such threats, even if they 
were likely to be carried into effect, which 
we think hardly credible. We think of the 
experience of the first great missionary who 
five times received ‘‘forty stripes save one,” 
who was beaten with rods and stoned, and 
we cannot but ask how far is a Christian 
bishop justified in forsaking his flock in time 
of stress and danger, out of the fear of what 
man can do unto him? 
HE Interior has an editorial, in a recent 
issue, on ‘‘Misplacement of Benevolent 
Money.” The large generosity of the rich 
men and women of America is noted—eighty 
millions, this last year, in large sums, not 
over half of which, it is estimated. is well 
applied. Asan instance of unhelpful gener- 
osity in Chicago, not long since, the three- 
million gift of Mr. Crerar for another li- 
brary, is cited. It was really a problem to 
find a way to make it useful. What is being 
done with the eighty millions given last 
year? It has mostly gone, says The Interior, 
into spectacular, pretentious enterprises 
which will support a few savants in dignified 
leisure, pile up great buildings, or swell en- 
dowments which really benefit very few of 
those who need help and cannot get it. 
PPEALS from rich universities for more 
millions are constantly appearing in the 
papers. What are they doing with the mil- 
lions they have? Something, it is true, but 
that something is mostly above the heads of 
the common people. Are they making col- 
lege education cheaper? It costs more now 
to educate a young man in a reputable col- 
lege than it did twenty years ago; it cost 
more then than it did a score of years before. 
Millions are absorbed, only to make every- 
thing more expensive. The aim of gener- 
ous rich people seems to be to do something 
big, to attract attention, to make a show; 
and the institutions which administer their 
benefactions seem to do it in the same spirit. 
They lavish their wealth upon magnificence 
that is of no appreciable benefit to the com- 
munity. And their appetite grows by what 


it feeds on. They cry, ‘‘Give, give!” and 
the faster it runs through their sieve the 
better does it seem to suit the shrewd, busi- 
ness millionaires! 
HERE have been Churchmen among the 
great givers of this generation, but 
who ever heard of their giving ten millions 
or One million to a Church schooi or college? 
We have not a single institution that is 
fairly equipped or decently endowed. Is it 
because money given to our institutions is 
used ina quiet, helpful way, where it will 
do the most good, that our millionaires in- 
vest for glory elsewhere? It may not be so; 
we do not think it is so; we cannot under- 
stand the motive which leads them, for the 
most part, to pass by on the other side and 
bestow their gifts and legacies upon institu- 
tions whose vast endowments seem only to 
increase the expense of education. Let them 
look into the matter closely, and they will 
find that from a business point of view, to 
say nothing of their duty to the Church, 
there are better opportunities in the Church 
for making friends of Mammon than in some 
secular institutions which promise much 
splendor, ct preeterea nil. 
ab. eo 
A Calm View of Higher 
Criticism 
CORRESPONDENT writes that he has 
seen a great deal of denunciation of the 
Higher Criticism, but has failed to discover 
that anyone entitled to the name of a scholar, 
at least according to the standards of pres- 
ent-day scholarship, is prepared to refute 
the positions of the Higher Critics. No 
doubt there has been much shallow and in- 
adequate writing on this subject, and the 
phrase ‘‘Higher Criticism’’ has acquired in 
popular use a bad sense which does not 
belong to its proper technical significa- 
tion. But itis a mistake to assume that all 
the hard words have come from the mouths 
of the conservatives. A very little knowl- 
edge of the literature of the subject reveals 
a tone of arrogance and self-conceit on the 
part of some of the representative critics 
which is calculated to arouse antagonism at 
once, and which is certainly far removed 
from the calmness and balance which we 
have been accustomed to associate with true 
scholarship. It is equally foreign to the 
spirit of true scientific investigation, which 
is ever modest and self-questioning, and 
does not announce as a certainty what is in 
reality only an hypothesis. If any proof of 
the existence of this unscientific and un- 
scholarly tendency to call hard names were 
needed, it is at hand in the work of Dr. 
Briggs on the study of the Bible, in the 
first part of which such epithets as ‘‘bigots,” 
“dogs,” and “evilworkers” are applied to 
those who do not agree with his views. In 
another quarter we find the conservative 
elegantly described as ‘‘a bat blinking in a 
cavern.” If, as our correspondent seems to 
think, the vehement denunciation of Higher 
Criticism inclines the ordinary man to go 
over to that side, on the principle, appar- 
ently, of espousing the cause of the injured 
party, it is equally true that the occurrence 
of such epithets as those cited, by way of 
describing their opponents, arouses some 
suspicion of the soundness of the position of 
those who use them. 


E have mentioned these points in the 
interests of fairness. It is evidently 
not fair to assume that all roughness of 
speech has come from one side. Unfortu- 


nately, human nature is so constituted that ° 


it is inevitable in a controversy which 
touches very deep-seated convictions, and 
in which a large number of people are con- 
cerned, there should be now and then out- 
bursts of feeling assuming personal forms 
and indulging in reprehensible language. 
And it is seldom that this is confined to one 
party or interest inthe controversy. It re- 
mains true that there are scholars, both 
among the critics and among the critics of 
the critics, who have not been guilty of 
such improprieties. All this, however, has 
no bearing upon the merits of the subject. 
itself. 


N the first place, it should be understood 

that there is no conflict among scholars 
over the legitimacy of Higher Criticism in 
the proper sense of the term. There has 
always been such criticism, and there 
always will be. 
with the study of origins, authorship, dates, 
and the composition and literary features of 
the various Books. In another division it 
includes the historical relations of the sev- 
eral elements of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. All these are proper subjects of 
study and investigation. They have always 
been dealt with in works on Biblical intro- 
duction, and to a greater or less extent, in 
commentaries. As in every other branch of 
learning, there has been a tendency in this 
century to give to this investigation a scien- 
tific precision unknown in earlier times. 
The principles to be employed have been 
carefully worked out and expressed in the 
form of rules, called ‘‘Canons of Criticism,” 
and it is by the application of these canons 
at each point that the ‘‘results of criticism” 
are obtained. The method has some resem- 
blance to a mathematical process, but neces- 
sarily lacks the absoluteness of mathematics. 
The canons have not the certainty of ax- 
ioms. There is always a doubtful element, 
and great caution has to be observed in the 
application of these general principles to 
particular cases. The necessity of such 
caution brings out in strong relief the spirit 
of modesty and restraint which such studies 
demand. It remains true that when the 
principles employed are actually those upon- 
which all competent scholars are agreed, 
the results may be accepted with 4 large 
measure of confidence. : 


E have hinted that all critical scholars 
may not agree upon the principles 
which are to be brought to bear upon the 
investigation of Holy Scripture. There are 
certain pre-assumptions which determine 
each one’s point of view, and which cannot 
fail to enter into his processes of thought at 
every point. They are, therefore, of the ut- 
most importance. If we do not accept the 
writer’s pre-assumptions, which are his rul- 
ing ideas, we cannot accept his so-called re- 
sults, so far as they are traceable to those 
pre-conceived ideas. The scholars with whom 
we are concerned are actually divided in 
this way into at least four classes There 
are, first, those who deny the supernatural 
element. These are usually classed as pan- 
theists, though they may not in all cases ac- 
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cept that name. A second body seems 
almost equally to deny the supernatural 
in any proper sense, though they acknowl- 
-edge a personal God. In their view, the de- 
velopment of religion in the forms of Ju- 
daism and Christianity was purely a natural 
process resulting from the germs of truth 
and morality implanted in man at the be- 
ginning. Then we are able to distinguish 
two classes, and perhaps more, who accept 
the Christian doctrine of the Supernatural 
and see in the Scriptures the history and 
development of a divine religion directly 
revealed from God, though by a gradual 
method as men were able to receive it. The 
canons of criticism explicitly employed may 
be to a great extent the same in all cases, 
but these pre-conceptions are a more power- 
fulinfluence than all canons. If, then, inany 
case, a critic tells us that what is apparent- 
ly a historic narrative isin reality a myth 
or a legend, we are at liberty to ask 
whether that assertion is based upon an 
anti-supernatural assumption, a theory of 
purely natural development, or whether it 
has some Other ground. In the one case we 
are justified in dismissing it without further 
consideration; in the other, we shall exam- 
ine the question upon its merits. 


T is, then, impossible to put the subject 
in the simple form in which our corre- 
spondent presents it, and in which it often 
appears in the public press, so that the 
higher critics shall be on the one side, as a 
single class, and their antagonists, as aclass, 
on the other. The simple truth is that the 
_ eritical study of the Scriptures is a legiti- 
mate and necessary field of research, and, 
moreover, that the most Christian and or- 
thodox scholar may, by the application of 
_well-ascertained principles, arrive at some 
conclusions relative to origin, date, author- 
ship, and the like, more or less at variance 
with common impressions. But it is a mis- 
take to suppose that such conclusions neces- 
sarily affect in any degree the Catholic 
doctrine of inspiration or belief in the su- 
pernatural. Everything from the pen of 
such cautious scholars as Kirkpatrick and 
Sanday is sure to be read without prejudice, 
even though they may arrive at conclu- 
sions On certain points quite different from 
those which have been hitherto accepted. 
It is a mistake, however, to assume that 
those who still hold to the traditional views 
of the origin, composition, and authorship 
of the Scriptural Books have nothing to say 
for themselves, or that they have relied 
-upon simple denunciation. A great deal of 
important work has been done by scholars 
upon that side. Among British scholars 
may be mentioned, Professor James Rob- 
ertson, Stanley Leathes, Canon Girdlestone, 
and in the New Testament, Professor Ram- 
say. Dr. Baxter has ably controverted the 
positions of Graf and Wellhausen, In Amer- 
ica, it is sufficient to mention Professor 
Green, of Princeton, whose profound schol- 
arship is acknowledged even by those who 

are most opposed to his position. 

— 
A Castle of Sand 


RESIDENT HYDE, in the January At- 

lantic, follows up the attack on theological 
seminaries which he initiated at the recent 
Congregational Council. There are many 
points of interest in his paper. It should 
certainly be read by those who wish to see 
whither Protestantism is really tending. 
Upon the details we need not dwell at this 
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time, further than to say that wedo notrecog- 
nize in the idea of God here attributed to 
the ‘‘old theology,” the God revealed to us 
in the Christian religion. On the other 
hand, we are unable to accept as fully ade- 
quate, the God of the ‘‘new theology.” Nor 
do we imagine that any such hard and fast 
line as that here laid down between the old 
and the new types of ministers can be in- 
sisted upon with absolute fidelity to the facts 
of the case. In the former, according to 
this writer, love, and a capacity for sympa- 
thy with all sorts and conditions of men, are 
only accidents if they are found at all. They 
are not derived from the theology which is 
taught. In the latter, they are of the very 
essence of the theology. Nothing is easier 
than to draw out distinctions of this kind, 
and we imagine it would be quite as 
easy to convict the disciples of the new 
school of worldliness and to deduce this 
from the doctrines taught, as Dr. Hyde has 
found it to convict the other schoo! of lack 
of human sympathy and kindliness. 


HAT is really seen here is the extreme 

reaction from the rigid Calvinism of 
the Puritan forefathers. In the one, as in 
the other, Churchmen are concerned, at 
least, as outside observers interested in all 
the significant movements of the day. In- 
deed, it isonly too evident that our concern 
is even more vital than this, for this much 
vaunted new theology, which we are told 
that ‘‘the world” has come to believe, is not 
without its votaries among ourselves. But 
we have referred to the article in The 
Atlantic chiefly on account of the following 
sentence: ‘‘Give the world a theology as 
detailed and definite as modern medicine, 
and ministers as skillful to trace the work- 
ings of the spirit of man in holiness and sin 
as is the modern physician to trace physio- 
logical processes in health and disease, and 
both the minister and the salvation he 
preaches and applies will be as much in de- 
mand as ever.’ The writer is talking of 
Protestant movements and methods; but 
this utterance is a fair, though apparently 
quite unintentional, description of Catholic 
theology. Itis, however, more and more 
evident that the theology of Protestantism 
is, as it were, a bird of passage, which can 
never be caught and caged after this fash- 
ion. The attempt to give it permanent 
shape is like building fortresses and palaces 
of shifting sand, which the changing wind 
shall sweep away. ‘'The world” which re- 
ceives this theology to-day will demand 
another to-morrow. Whatit can make, it 
can and will unmake. It is as true now as 
in the days of St. Paul, that the followers of 
new gospels ‘‘are ever learning, and never 
able to come to the knowledge of the truth.” 


—— 


Missions for the Jews 
BY THE REV. D. F. SPRIGG, D. D. 


A number of years ago, the Church of Eng- 
land formed a society for the conversion 
of the Jewish people to Christ. It has 
had some success; quite a number of Jews, 
both in England and in Europe and else- 
where, have been baptized. The success of 
this society has not been great; figures that 
we can count do not reckon up such results 
as are startling to the mind or encouraging 
to the Christian heart. Yet no one could 
wish it were disbanded. It is doing some- 
thing, and that something is far better than 
nothing, 
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Our Church, following this good example, 
has also established a society for the good of 
the Jews. Maybe by word, maybe by preach- 
ing, maybe by distributing Christian liter- 
ature, a few Jews can be brought to thought- 
fulness; can be brought to Christ and 
receive pardon. Its success is very little; but 
that little, worth all the time and money de- 
voted to it. 

Not long ago, Mark Twain wrote ‘‘Con- 
cerning the Jews.” They are well-behaved 
citizens, he said, and some of them rank 
high as statesmen and lawyers and physi- 
cians and artists and bankers and merchants. © 
Here they are, and are likely to continue. 
They came in contact with Egyptians and 
Chaldeans and Persians and Greeks and 
Romans. These people have either perished 
or are of no account, while the Jews are 
here, and of much account, and growing in 
account. ‘‘What is the secret of their im- 
mortality?” When George III asked a bishop, 
‘*What, in few words, was the great argument 
for Christianity?” the reply was: ‘The 
Jews.” Possibly the bishop was mistaken in 
saying it was the great argument for the 
truth of Christianity, but it is one argument. 
What is the secret of their immortality? 
The Christian would say, the secret is in the 
promise of God. God having spoken and as- 
serted that as a people they will not come to 
an end in this age, the secret is explained. 
They are here, after a life of four thousand 
years; the laws in Europe that exiled them 
and degraded them have been repealed, and 
to-day they live and grow, and will continue 
to grow. They may return to Judea and 
Jerusalem. Prophecies look that way; things 
look that way. Jerusalem to be trodden 
down of the Gentiles, until the times of the 
Gentiles be fulfilled! So Christ said; and 
then we will see what we shall see. 


I have been reading and re-reading the 
Book of Isaiah, and was never before so 
much struck with the exceeding great and 
precious promises made them. Possibly, I 
may not understand them as the Divine 
Spirit meant. But I do not think I mis- 
understand St. Paul as he told what was to 
be the future of the Jews: ‘‘God has not cast 
away His people whom He foreknew.”’ 
‘‘Have they stumbled, that they should fall? 
God forbid; but by their fall salvation is 
come to the Gentiles for to provoke them to 
jealousy. Now, if their fall is the riches of 
the world, and their loss the riches of the 
Gentiles, how much more their fullness?” 
“For if the casting away of them is the 
reconciling of the world, what shall the re- 
covering of them be, but life from the dead?” 

While the Old Testament prophecies may 
not in all respects be understood, and 
though there may be some difficulties in 
what St, Paul teaches, one matter seems 
plain, that in some way the future prosperi- 
ty of the Church is connected with the con- 
version of the Jews to Christ. So much 
success given the Church up to the close of 
this nineteenth century! Somuch, but there 
are more than one thousand millions of our 
brother-men who have not so much as heard 
of Christ, and of the hundreds of mil- 
lions in Christendom, how few are living a 
life of repentance and of faith? To the 
thoughtful Christian, the condition of the 
world is deplorable. Bishop Butler in his 
day, spoke of it as a “'scene of distraction.” 
Though it is a more Christian world now 
than in his day, it is bad enough. But are 
matters to go on as they are now? Is Chris- 
tendom forever to be a scene of distraction? 
Is the world to continue with the large part 
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of it without the knowledge of Christ, and 
without faith in Him and obedience to Him? 

No! says St. Paulin the verses we have 
quoted. Their ‘‘fall” has wrought untold 
benefit to us Gentiles; their loss our riches; 
but ‘how much more their fullness?” The 
casting away of them has been the recon- 
ciling of the world; the receiving of them 
unto the Church “‘life from the dead.” This 
much is plain—that in some way, the con- 
version of the Jews will give new life to 
Christianity and the Church. The Church 
will be stirred up as never before. The 
heathen will stretch forth their hands to 
Christ, and the whole world (it may be) will 
be converted to Christ. 

What is the duty of the Church? Once a 
year our Church prays for the Jews. But if 
any clergyman’s heart is stirred for the con- 
version of the Jews, he could easily get his 
bishop to allow prayers to be said for them 
every Sunday. But he need not wait for 
this. There is a ‘‘throne of grace” to which 
he, and all like-minded, can resort, and for 
the sake of the Church can pray as he never 
did before, ‘‘May all Israel be saved.” 


— —— 
Studies in the Prayer Book 
. BY THE REV. HENRY H. OBERLY, D.D. 
Iil.—THE FIRST ENGLISH PRAYER BOOK 


(}* the Vigil of Whitsunday, June 8, 1549, 
every priest in England celebrated Mass 
according to the Latin rite. When he had 
finished the service, the vestments were put 
away, and the church was prepared for the 
next day’s festival. The next morning the 
new Book of Common Prayer went into use. 

When the people went to church on Whit- 
sunday at the appointed hour, they found 
every article of furniture and every orna- 
ment in its usual place. They saw the cruci- 
fix and candles upon the altar, and the 
pictures and statues where they had been 
accustomed to see them. Somechanges had 
been made in the last few years, and had 
become somewhat familiar. No lights 
burned before shrines or pictures, and the 
new litany desk stood in its place.* 

Two candles burned upon the high altar to 
indicate the Presence of the Holy Sacra- 
ment.t 


*Before the Refermation, it was the custom to sing 
the Litany in procession, a custom that had the au- 
thority of the use of a thousand years. In 1544a Royal 
Injunction ordered the Litany to be sung at a desk, 
placed either in the choir or in the nave. The litany 
desk was an invention of the reformers. 


+In 1538, an injunction had been issued by Henry 
WIIL., directing the removal of all lights from the 
church excep: the “light about the cross on the rood 
screen, and the two lights before the Sacrament of the 
altar, etc.”’ This order is commoniy supposed to 
mean that two candles, and only two, are to be burned 
during the celebration of the Holy Eucharist. Such, 
however, is not the case, for the order was not dealing 
with ritual, but with the ornaments of the church 
building, having for its object the removal of all 
causes of superstition. 

in the Latin version, ‘‘coram"’ is the word which is 
the translation of “before,’’ and coram means ‘‘in the 
presence of.”” The two lights were to be burned in 
the presence of the Sacrament. But in the Celebration 
there is no ‘‘Presence’”’ until the prayer of consecration 
is said, and, therefore, had the injunction meant that 
the two li-hts were to be used at the Celebration, it 
would have been necessary to light them after the 
consecration. This would have been an extraordinary 
novelty and ritual innovation, without precedent. It 
is not uncommon in Italy at the present day to see two 
candles burning on the altar to indicate the Presence 
of the Sacrament, instead of the hanging lamp that is 
usual in this country. 

In 1547, Edward VI. issued an injunction directing 
the removal of all lights from the church, ‘but only 
two lights upon the altar before the Sacrament.” 


The ‘Living Cburcpd 


The people crossed themselves with holy 
water at the church door, genuflected to the 
Sacrament, and then knelt to say their 
prayers as was their habit. Presently the 
priest entered, wearing the familiar vest- 
ments, and accompanied as usual by acolytes. 
After he had said his private devotions at 
the foot of the altar steps, he began the 
Mass in an audible voice, and in the English 
language, censing the altar while the Introit 
was sung. There was nothing new to the 
people except the language, and even this 
was not entirely unfamiliar.* For some time 
they had heard the Epistle and Gospel in the 
vernacular, as well as that part of the Mass 
called the Communion. + , 

The processional cross, the lights, the in- 
cense, the vestments, the ritual acts, the po- 
sitions before the altar, were the same; even 
the music was unchanged. The people were 
amply satisfied that.there was no intention 
to break with the historical past of the 
Church, nor to change time-honored cus- 
toms. They were in hearty sympathy with 
such changes as had been made; and it is 
this popular sympathy that explains the uni- 
versal and joyful accceptance of the new 
book. t 


A few features of the service attracted the 
attention of the people, especially the posi- 
tion of the sermon. In the Latin rite, the 
sermon follows the Gospel, and after the 
sermon the Creed is sung. According to the 
new book, the sermon was made to follow the 
creed. It is this change that explains the 
rubric, ‘‘after the creed ended, shall follow 
the sermon, etc.”’ In our present book the 
rubric reads: ‘‘Here shall follow the ser- 
mon,” an order which is sometimes in- 
terpreted as meaning that at every Celebra- 
tion a sermon is to be preached. The mean- 
ing of the rubric is, if a sermon is to be 
preached, it is to come in at this point of the 
service. 

Another novelty was the incorporation of 
the ‘‘Order of Communion” into the body of 
the Mass, being inserted after the canon. 
Since 1547 the people had been accustomed 
to have this as aspecial service for communi- 
cants only after the conclusion of the Mass, 
and its introduction here was a startling 
feature. 

The reformers made this change with de- 
liberate intention to counteract the prevail- 
ing laxity in regard to Communion. The 


*As early as 1536, Archbishop Lee had ordered the 
clergy in the Province of Canterbury to read the 
Epistle and Gospel in English. This order was re- 
peated in accordance with the King’s (Henry VIIL) in 
1542. There isevidonce to show that the custom ante- 
dated 1530. 


+The Order of Communion,’’ in the form of a canon 
or convocation, was promulgated by the crown on 
March 8, 1548. It had been set forth in 1547, by the 
committee appointed by the king. 


+Dr. John Hooper, afterwards Bishop of Gloucester 
and Worcester, was a bitter protestant. Writing to 
Bullenger on Dec. 27th (Seven months after the Prayer 
Book went into use), he says: ‘'The public celebration 
of the Lord's Supper is very far from the order and 
institution of our Lord. Although it is administered 
in both kinds, yet in some places the Supper is cele- 
brated three timesaday. * * * They still retain 
their vestments, and the candles burn before the 
altars; in the churches they always chant the hours 
and other hymns relating to the Lord’s Supper, but 
in our language. And that Popery may not be lost, 
the Mass priests, although they are compelled to dis- 
continue the use of the Latin language, yet most care- 
fully observe the same tone and manner of chanting 
to which they were heretofore acquainted in the 
Papacy.”’ 

On February 16, 1550, John Butler wrote to Thomas 
Blaurer that some blemishes in the Church of Eng- 
land, ‘‘such, for instance, as the splendor of the vest- 
ments, have not-been done away with.” 
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medizval Church exaggerated the sacrificial 
aspect of the Holy Eucharist to such an ex- 
tent that sacramental Communion was prac- 
tically neglected. Every adult in the land 
was confirmed, and everyone made his first. 
Communion, yet but few persons communi- 
cated except at Easter. The new order, re- 
quiring three Communions in the year, at 
the least, trebled the standard of religious 
life. 

Another rubric in the new book bent its 
force in this direction. It was to the effect 
that, during the offertory, those who in- 
tended to communicate were to draw near to 
the choir, and ‘‘all other (that mind not to 
receive the said Holy Communion) were to 
withdraw out of the choir.” It is quite 
likely that this order was given to shame 
those who habitually excommunicated them- 
selves, for it made them publicly proclaim 
their neglect of the Sacrament. It was this 
custom, begun with a purpose, which doubt- 
less suggested to the puritan Dr. Edmund 
Grindall, Archbishop of York (1570-1575) to 
order non-communicants to leave the church 
after the prayer for the Church.* The 
present widespread custom has not, and 
never had, any authority in the Prayer Book. 
The rubric of 1549 does not appear in any 
later book, from which it is safe to infer that 
people soon became ashamed of neglecting 
to make their Communions, a fact which they 
were obliged to advertise by withdrawing to 
the rear of the church. They could not leave 
the church, because a royal injunction for- 
bade them todoso. The rubric was a tem- 
porary measure, and, having accomplished 
its purpose, was allowed to drop out.t 


(To be continued.) 
Ray 
The Increased Responsibilities 
of the Church 


Dear BRETHREN OF THE CLERGY AND LAITY? 
ln the providence of God the people of the 
United States have been brought into peculiar 
relations with the people of Puerto Rico, Cuba, 
and the Philippine Islands. We have become: 
to a large extent responsible for their future ~ 
condition and destiny. Whether we might have 
avoided this responsibility, or whether it was 
wise to assume it, is not now the question we 
have to face. The responsibility is upon us, 
and we must give an account to God for the 
manner ia which we fulfill it. We may do it to 
His glory,or neglect it toourshame. We may 
do it to the everlasting welfare of these people, 
or neglect it to their everlasting injury. Noth- 
ing is more certain than that the pure religion 
of Jesus Christ is the only power through which 
these peoples can be regenerated and advanced 
to a type of civilization which recognizes the 
binding force of moral obligations and the laws 
of God. It is also equally certain that our own 
Church is specially adapted to meet the condi- 
tion of these peoples and to minister to their 
moral and spiritual needs. In each of these 
countries our Church is represented, and is do- 
ing all that can be done with the men and 
means at hand. But to seiz2 the opportunities 


*Grindall was so bitter a partisan that he showed 
his hostility to the Church in very small ways. He 
objected to Fox’s “Book of Martyrs” as being ‘too 
Catholic’ (!) and suggested that a ‘‘file should be ap- 
plied to it to reduce it.” 


+°If omission is prohibition,’ the case is rather 
pad for those who oppose what is called “‘non-com- 
municating attendance at the Holy Eucharist,” for 
the withdrawal of the rubric from the Prayer Book of 
1552, and its absence from all subsequent editions, 
leaves in force the 24th injunction of Edward VL. in 
1547, which says: ‘In the time of the Litany, of the 
Mass, of the Sermon, and when the priest reads the 
Scriptures to the parishioners, no manner of persons, 
without a just and urgent cause, shall depart out of 
the church.” 
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Sompathy 
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Letters to the Editor 


“NEVER BEARD oF “P_ 5” 
Ta tte Bitter af The Living Church: 

A missionary bishep reports having found @ 
leeality the inhaditanis of which had nof even 
s@ much as heard thai there be any “Protestant 
Hpiscopal Church.” Happy ignerance! Would 
thai we all shared it, we who profess to believe 
im the ely Caihelie Church. VAR AG 


OLD Sf. PEILIE’S CBURCE 
To tle Bitter af The Living Church: 

My attention fas been called to a very inter- 
esting article en “Old Sa. Philip’s Church,” by 
Eilen Frizell Wyceit, published in Tes Livaxse 
Cscsce fer Dee. 28d, 1899. This article is 
especially interesting to us as natives of the 
seil, and, alse, beeause oqur Society ef the Co- 
lenial Dames ef North Carolina bas within tas 
past year been made trustees of this property, 
and has already accomplished semething in 
tine werk ef arresting the ravagesef decay in 
the eld chureh, and we propose during the 
present year to repair the tombstones and clear 
and inmelese the grounds. It is alse in contem- 
plahien te mark the sites of the many historic 
scenes which tock place im this vicinity with 
apprepriaie commemorative tablets. The most 
notable of these historie events was the follow- 
ing, which I copy from the graphic pen of Col. 
Alfred Moore Waddell, a lineal descendant of 
the principal acter in it: 

“The Stamp Act was passed by the Parliament 
ef Great Britain in 1765. Late in November of 
taat year thesleep-ef-war “Diligence” arrived in 
the Cape Fear river, bringing the stamps. The 
welceme which awaited her capiain musi have 
astonished him. His name was Phipps and his 
vessel was & twenty gun sloop of-war, and ke 
doediless anticipated ne trouble whatever in 
delivering them te the collecter of the port of 
Brunswick <A suggestion of armed resistance 
en the part of the people om shore would have 
seemed the wildest absurdiiy to a commander 
ef ene of His Majesiy’s warships. Scarcely 
had the stamp ship eressed the bar when Col. 
Waddell was watchieg her from the land. He 
seni & messrge to Wilmington te his friend, Col. 
Ashe, and as she reunded to her anchorage, 
epposite ihe Custom House at Brunswick, they 
steed upen the shere wiih two companies of 
friends (the armed militia ef boih the counties 
ef New Hanover and Brunswick) ai their 
backs.” Im the werds ef another eloquent 
Nerth Carclinisn: “Beware, John Ashe! Hugh 
Waddell, take heed! Consider weil, brave gen- 
tlemen, the perilous issue that you dare! Re- 
member thai armed resistance to the King’s 
authority is treason! Ie his palace, but a few 
miles off, the ‘Welf of Carolina’ is already chaf- 
ing against you! And know you not thai yonder 
seress the sea. England keeps the Tower, the 
Traiter’s Gate, the Scaffold, and the Axe? Pull 
well they knew. Bat— 

“fhey have set their lives upon the cast 
And new must Shand the hazard of the die.* 

“Ther confronted the eapiain of the*Diligence’” 
and informed him that they would resist the 
landing of the stamps and would fre on anyone 
abtemptizg it. There was treason, open, fia- 
grant, and im the broad licht of day—treason 
armed and led by the most distinguished soldier 
ef the province and Speaker of the Assembiy! 

“The eaptain of the ‘Diligence’ prudently con- 
eluded that it would be folly to aitempit to land 
ine stamps in the face of such 3 threat, backed 
by such force, and promised a compliance with 
the demands of the people. The ‘Sous of Lib- 
erty.” as they were afterwards called, then 
seized ome ef the boats of the ‘Diligence’ and, 
leaving & guard ai Brunswick, marched it, 
mounted om a cart, to Wilmington, where there 
was & triumphal procession and at night a gen- 
eral illemination of the town.” 

“And this.” said the Hon. George Davis, “was 
more than tem years before the Declaration of 
Indenendence. z8d more than nine before the 
b.ttle of L-xington, and nearly eight years he- 
fere the Bestom Tea Party. Yet history blazms 
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the last, and New England boasts of it, but this 
other act, more gallant and daring, done in open 
day by wellknown men, with arms in their 
hands and under the King’s flag, who remem- 
bers, or who tells of it?” 

St. Thomas’ church, in the town of Bath, 
North Carolina, antedates St. Philip’s by a 
few years, and thus claims to be the oldest in 
the State. 

Emma MARTIN MAFFITT, 
Historian of the North Carolina Society 
of Colonial Dames of America. 

Wilmington, N. C., Jan, 15, 1900. 


THAT UNITARIAN ADDRESS AT COHASSET, MASS. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

Is not such a thing as this (see first column, 
page 867 of Tus Livine Cuurca for Jan. 13th) 
enough to disgust most avy good Churchman? 

How Bishop Lawrence, or other clergymen of 
his diocese, for there must have been, at least, a 
‘master of ceremonies,’”’ and, perhaps, other 
clerical helpers, can pray, or expect response to 
the litany’s petition, to be delivered ‘‘from all 
false dcctrine, heresy and schism,” and then 
sanction this heretic’s participation in the 
church corner-stone laying, is beyond my com- 
prehension. Wm. Stanton Macomps, 


Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 17, 1900. 


RUSSIAN CHURCHES IN AMERICA 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

I noted in your paper shortly before Christmas 
in news from New York, a mention of the build- 
ing of a fine church by the Russian Orthodox 
Greek Catholic Church, and the writer said that 
when it was finished it would be the first of 
their churches in the United States. There is 
some mistake here, for we have two church 
buildings of the Greek Church within five miles 
of us in the diocese of Pittsburgh; one is ina 
little village called Chester Hill, and the other 
in Osceola; one priest serves both these church- 
es, and the Bishop comes about once a year. 
There is also, I am told, a church near Wilkes- 
barre, one in Allegheny, one in Chicago, one in 
San Francisco, and of course many in Alaska. 
It is mistake in any one to imagine there is no 
Orthodox Greek Catholic church building in the 
United States at this time. There area great 
number of Slav miners in the various coal fields, 
and hence the need of the priests and churches. 
The church in Chester Hill bears date 1895. I 
have known one of these priests, and have at- 
tended service there. L. H. Mutu. 


(4 T\PISCOPALIANS” (even if they think 

they are nothing more) might learn a 
lesson from their brethren of other names. In 
the first place, they might learn to become more 
familiar with the Book of Common Prayer, in- 
asmuch as they have voluntarily accepted it as 
their guide in the religious life. In the next 
place, they might learn to be thoroughly loyal 
to our own institutions, our own beliefs, cus- 
toms and worship. A great point is gained when 
we can get a man to say ‘‘our,’”’ and to say it 
with that esprit de corps that will lead him not to 
swerve either to the right hand or to the left.— 
Diocese of Tennessee. 


Personal Mention 


The Rev. Geo. D. Ashley has resigned the rector- 
ship of Grace church, Carthage,C. N. Y. : 


The Rev. W. Fred Allen, late of Boardman, Ohio, 
has received and accepted a unanimous call to the 
rectorate of Grace parish, Cleveland, and enters upon 
his duties immediately. ° 


The Rev. W. R. Blachford’s address is 106 South 
Chilston st., West Bay City, Mich. 


The Rev. Lewis Brown, of St. Thomas’ church, dio- 
cese of Western Michigan, has accepted a unanimous 
call to St. Paul’s church, Indianapolis, and will enter 
upon the new rectorship Sexagesima Sunday. Ad- 
dress accordingly after that date. 


The Rey. Frank H. Church has been appointed rec- 
tor’s assistant of St. George's parish, Flushing, N.Y, 
in charge of St. Paul’s chapel, College Point Post- 
office address, College Point, N Y. 
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The Rey. G. A. M. Dyess has accepted election as 
general secretary of the Church Society for Promoting 
Christianity amongst the Jews, auxiliary to the 
Board of Missions. 


The Rey. E. T. Evans has accepted the rectorship 
of St. John’s church, Cape Vincent, C. N. Y., remov- 
ing thence from Bath, Ontario, Can. 


The Rev. J. O. Ferris has accepted the rectorship of 
Christ church, Newark, N. J. Address after Jan. 23d, 
81 Congress st. 


The Rev. Geo. Valerie Gilreath is to be addressed 
at Greenport, N. Y. 


The Rev. Mr. Hewitt, recently ordered deacon at 
Toronto, has taken charge of All Saints’ and Ep ph- 
any missions, Detroit, Mich. 


The Rev. Walter B. Lowry has entered upon the 
rectorship of Calvary Monumental church, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

The Rev. David H. Lovejoy, M.D., has been ap- 
pointed chaplain of the Episcopal Hospital, Philadel- 
phia. 

The Rev. Chas. A. Maison, D D., is to be addressed 
at 3403 Hamilton st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Rev. Charles J. Mason who has been for some 
years assistant minister in St. Mark’s church, East 
Orange, has accepted a call to St. Ann’s church 
Brooklyn, and will begin his work as curate in that 
church on Feb. Ist. 


The Rev. E. F, H. I. Masse, of the church of Our 
Saviour, Rosendale, Mass., has accepted a call to the 
rectorship of St. Luke’s church, Utica, C. N. Y., and 
expects to enter upon the same on Quinquagesima 
Sunday. 


The address of the Rev. C.W. Me. Cully until Easter, 
1900, will be Holyoke, Mass., U. S. A. 


At a recent meeting of the rural deanery of Ches- 
ter, in the diocese of Springfield, the Rev. G. W. 
Preston, general missionary, was unanimously 
elected rural dean. 


The Rev. Dr. J. H. Rylance has returned to this 
country, and is making his permanent home at Pel- 
ham, N. Y. 


The Rev. G. P. Sommerville, has accepted a call to 
the rectorship of St. Stepben’s church, Goldsboro, 
E. C., and has entered upon his duties there. 


The Very Rev. C. W. Stubbs, D. D., dean of Ely 
cathedral, sailed, on his return to England, in the 
Cunard steamship ‘‘Lucania,’’ Jan. 15th. 


The Rey. F. P. Winne has resigned as assistant 
minister at Trinity church, Watertown, C. N. Y., and 
at present resides in that city. 


The Rev. R. R. Windley, assistant minister of St. 
James’ church, Wilmington, E.C., has resigned to 
accept work in St. Simon’s church, Philadelphia, Pa. 


To Correspondents 


W. D. H.—Doubtiless you can obtain such a list by 
writing to the office of Zhe Hpiscopal Recorder, Box 
1002, Philadelphia. ; 

S. A. C.—The most evident difference between the 
“Tow Church” and ‘High Church”’ is that the former 
attach less importance to episcopacy than the latter. 
It may be expressed in this way: The High Church- 
man holds that episcopacy in the line of Apostolic 
‘Succession is necessary to the being of the Catholic 
Church. The Low Churchman thinks it sufficient to 
admit that it is necessary to its well-being. Both 
parties admit that all baptized persons are members 
of the visible Church, but the Low Church are inclined 
to think, in addition to this, that all religious so- 
cieties which claim the title of Christian Churches 
are also parts of the Catholic Church. Formerly the 
Low Church held a good deal of Calvinistic teaching, 
but that phase seems to have passed away. 


Died © 

CoRNELL.—Suddenly, Jan. 4, 1900, Charles Rodman 
Cornell, vestryman and treasurer of the church of the 
Intercession, Washington Heights, New York, son of 
the late Rev. Thomas F’.. Cornell, of Brooklyn, aged 31 
years. 

DouGLas.—On Jan. 10, 1900, in Morgan City, La., 
Eva Carlin, wife of G. Herbert Douglas, M. D., and 
daughter-in law of the late Rev. W. K. Douglas, 
S.1T.D. Seven little children miss a tender mother’s 
care. 

GoppDARD.--At Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 10, 1900, Fred- 
eric MacDonald Goddard, youngest son cf the Rev. 
Edward N. Goddard, of Windsor, Vt. 

“Grant him, O Lord, eternal rest; and light perpet- 
ual shine upon him.” 


GILLIAT.—Suddenly, in St. James’ rectory, city of 
Washington, Jan. 13th, 1900, Susan Gilliat, eldest 
daughter of the late Rev. John Henry and Susan 
Harriet (ichroeder) Gilliat, aged 65 years and 7 
months. Burial from St. James’ church, Monday, 
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15th; interment in St. Mary’s churchyard, Ports- 
mouth, R. I. 
May she rest in peace! 

McGRATH —Died in the rectory of St. Peter’s 
church, Fernandina, Florida, Déc. 31st, 1899, in the 
19th year of her age, Mary Wendell, only daughter of 
the Rev. J. M. McGrath. 

“Peace. perfect peace.’’ 


MILLER.--Entered into rest, on Jan. 3, 1900, at her 
sister’s, Mrs. F. S Earle’s, in San Diego, Cal.. Louise 
A. Miller, daughter of the late Rev. F. Miller, of Bran- 
ford, Conn. 


Appeals 


THE DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCI- 
ETY, the Church Missions House, 281 Fourth ave., 
New York. Officers: RIGHT REV. THOMAS M. CLARK 
D.D., presid-nt; RT. REV. WILLIAM CROSWELL DOANE, 
D. D., vice-president; Rev. ARTHUR S. LLOYD, D. D., 
general secretary; REV JOSHUA KIMBER, associate 


secretary; MR’ JOHN W. WOOD, cor esponding secretary; 


REY. ROBERT B. KIMBER, local 
GEORGE C. THOMAS, treasurer; 
ROBERTS, assistant treasurer. 

This society comprehends all persons who are mem- 
bers of this Church. It is the Church’s established 
agency for the conduct of general missionary work. 
At home this work is in seventeen missionary dis- 
tricts, in Puerto Rico, and in forty-three dioceses; 
and includes that among the negroes in the South, 
and the Indians. Abroad, the work includes the mis- 
sions in Africa, China, and Japan; the support of the 
Church in Haiti; and of the presbyter named by the 
Presiding B shop to counsel and guide the workers 
in Mexico. The society also aids the work among 
the English-speaking people in Mexico, and trans- 
mits contributions Gesignated for the other work in 
that country. 

The Society pays the salaries and traveling expen- 
ses of twenty-two missionary bishops, and the Bishop 
of Haiti; 1.630 other missionaries depend in whole or 
in part for their support upon the offerings of Church 
people, made throu-h this Society. There are many 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals at home and abroad 
which but for the support that comes through the 
Society, would of necessity be abandoned. 

The amount required to meet all appropriations for 
this work to the end of the fiscal year, Sept. 1, 1900, 
is $630,000. For this sum the Board of Managers must 
depend upon the voluntary offerings of the members 
of the Church. Additional workers, both men and 
women, are constantly nee ied to meet the increasing 
demands of the work (bothiat home and abroad). 


The Spirit of Missions is the official (monthly) 
magazine—81 a year. All 
concerning the Society's work will be furnished on 
application. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GHORGE C. 
THOMAS, treasurer. 

All other official communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Board of Managers, Church Missions 
House, 281 Fourth ave., New York. 

Legal title (for use in making wills): THe Domms- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. 


secretary; MR. 
Mr. E. WALTER, 


THE missionary at Star Prairie, New Richmond, 
Downing, and Amary, in Wisconsin (diocese of Mil- 
waukee), is in great need ef funds wherewith to pur- 
chase a rig (and cutter for winter use) for his many 
journeys over his wide field of work, covering the 


above :points, and others soon to be added; each one ~ 


from six to twelve miles apart. He needs one hundred 
dollars to do this. His entire stipend does not reach 
$500 a year, and there is no rectory. Hence he is un- 
able himself to make this outlay. 

The Bishop of Milwaukee very earnestly commends 
this appeal, and will receive contributions, or they 
muy be sent direct to the REV. WM. A. HOWARD, JR., 
Star Prairie, Wis. 


Church and Parish 


WANTED.—Consecrated men and women for rescue 
work in the Church Army; training free. For further 
particulars, address MAJOR MARTHA H. WURTS, 299 
George st , New Haven. Conn. 


A GURATE is desired for mission work in New York 
city; a young man just priested, of conservative 
views, preferred; $1,400 and room. Please address, 
with particulars and references, CYPRIAN, care W. H. 
H. Pinckney, 342 Sumner ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. , 


BASS singer wants position; has deep, strong voice, 
with powerful double C; knows service; fine for solo 
orchorus. For information, address THE Rey. WM. 
GARDAM, Ypsilanti, Mich. Ref: 
John Whittaker, Normal Conservatory Music. 


WANTED.—By experienced Churchwoman, position 
as matron in Church home for children. Address C. 
W., LiviInG CHURCH Office. 


information possible. 


Prof. Pease and — 
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The Editor’s Table 


NNOUNCEMENT is made on the 
A first page of this issue, of the sale of 

THE LIVING CHURCH to The Young 

Churchman Company, and of my re- 
tirement from the work, which I have con- 
ducted for nearly twenty-one years. With 
the four years which I gave to The Dio- 
cesé, ] have had a quarter of a century of 
Church journalism, and I feel that I am 
fairly entitled to the release which the 
present opportunity offers. This, I believe, 
will cordially be conceded by those who 
know that during my term of service on 
THE LIVING CHURCH, I have been actively 
engaged as rector and superintendent of St. 
Mary's School, and have been living at 
Knoxville, one hundred and sixty-eight 
miles from the office of publication. While 
release will be most welcome, I beg to as- 
sure my constituents that I would not ac- 
cept it without the most positive conviction 
that the change will be good for the paper 
and promote the interests of the Church. 


HE YOUNG CHURCHMAN COMPA- 
ny, to whom the paper is transferred, is 
too well known to need any introduction 
from me. Mr. L. H. Morehouse, the senior 
member of the firm, I have known for thirty 
years. He began The Young Churchman as 
a labor of love for the children of the 
Church, and it has come to be the most pop- 
ular and most widely circulated Sunday 
school paper that we ever had. With this 
publication as a basis, the Company was 
formed, and their business (the publication 
and sale of Church books, periodicals, and 
pamphlets) has grown to large proportions. 
I have a feeling of great satisfaction and 
confidence in placing THE LIVING CHURCH 
in the hands of such loyal and enterprising 
Churchmen who will maintain the princi- 
ples for which it has stood, and will give to 
it the expert, energetic business manage- 
ment which it needs. I bespeak for them 
the hearty support of which I am sure they 
will show themselves deserving. 


CHURCH PAPER cannot be conducted 

merely as a business enterprise, depend- 
ing altogether upon popularity. If it stands 
at all for principle, it should be sustained on 
principle by all who are working for the 
same ends; it should have the co-operation 
of clergy and laity who desire to see the 
Church adequately represented in the reli- 
gious press of the country, and to have the 
people informed as to the work and thought 
of the Church. In my last words as editor 
of this j urnal, I make grateful acknowledg- 
ment of much kind assistance from the cler- 
gy in extending the circulation of the pa- 
per. It has not been subsidized, nor has its 
course been affected by fear or favor. Finan- 
cial considerations have had no influence in 
shaping its policy, from first to last. The 
most that I have hoped to do, in a business 
way, has been to make the paper strong 
enough financially to survive me. There is 
now good reason to believe that it is estab- 
lished upon a sound and permanent basis, 
and that under the new management it will 
have a long and prosperous career. 


N these ‘‘last words” may I also be allowed 
a reference to my brethren of the Church 
- press? The Southern Churchman (until re- 
cent date conducted by Dr. Sprigg)is the 
oldest and, in some respects, has been the 
liveliest of my weekly visitors. Age seemed 


not to dull the sprightliness of the venera- 
ble editor, nor did his eye grow dim in 
his microscopic search for ‘‘Romanizing 
germs.” Did he get discouraged in his ef- 
forts to reform THE LIVING CHURCH, that 
he abandoned the field? Yet we were al- 
ways good friends, and it has recently been 
very gratifying tome to number this veter- 
an of the Church press among my valued 
contributors. Hail and farewell, good Doc- 
tor Sprigg! May I be able to follow you 
worthily, in genial and graceful retirement, 


HE Church Standard has a distinguished 
ancestry, and was always ‘‘ably printed.” 
It is more than ably printed now; it is 
ably edited by Dr. Fulton. Our acquaint- 
ance began long before we entered the ed- 
itorial field, and our relations have always 
been pleasant. To Dr. Fulton, with Dr. 
Harris, THE LIVING CHURCH owes its name 
and beginning, and I hope he has not felt that 
his confidence was misplaced in passing it 
over tome. Since he lifted up The Stand- 
ard, he has shown cordial good-will towards 
me and my work. 
HERE are many pleasant memories asso- 
ciated with the Church press, and among 
them I cherish those relating to the late Dr. 
Mallory, editor of The Churchman. My re- 
spect and regard for him were not in the 
least diminished by some business troubles 
in which we shared some years ago, in an 
effort to consolidate our papers, or rather to 
publish both under one management. The 
failure of the plan was not due to any lack 
of good faith on the part of the Messrs. Mal- 
lory. Mr. M. H Mallory is conducting The 
Churchman with ability and success. I grate- 
fully acknowledge his many courtesies. 


HOSE who have been working for me and 

with me on THE LIVING CHURCH (ten, 
fifteen, eighteen years, in some cases) have 
my thanks for kind attentions and faithful 
services. People seldom realize how much 
they are to each other until they have to 
part. I cannotsee without a pang these dear 
friends and sharers of my toil, after somany 
years, taking divergent paths. I shall not 
lose sight of them nor interest inthem. I[ 
take this opportunity to express my appre- 
ciation of the editorial work which for 
many years has been done on THE LIVING 
CHURCH by the Rev. Dr. Gold, warden of 
the Western Theological Seminary, Chicago, 
In the discussion of Prayer Book revision 
and other important questions, his sery- 
ices have been, I think, of especial value to 
the Church. 


PART from you last, dear reader, though 

you are always first in the editor’s mind 
and heart. It is for you that the work has 
been done, or rather,for the Church, through 
you. Iam well paidif I havedone yousome 
good, and I heartily thank you for your 
many kind words, suggestions, and encour- 
agement, as wellas for your little checks and 
money orders which have heiped to pay the 
printer. With confidence I count upon you to 
stand by THE LivING CHURCH as long as it 
stands by the truth ‘‘as this Church hath re- 
ceived the same.” Few of us have met 
to know each other in this world; may we all 
meet where we shall know ‘‘even as also we 


are known.” 
C. W. LEFFNGWELL, 


eee Ris cons seem to be growing 
in popularity, and perhaps it will not be 
long before the old-fashioned Gospel-ser- 
mon will exist only in the memory of the 
aged, or between the lids of dust-covered 
books. To be honest in the use of language, 
however, the essays on literary, social, and 
political topics which are delivered from so 
many pulpits, should not be callea ‘“‘ser- 
mons.” Let them be called by their right 
names—lectures, monologues, critiques, es- 
Says, stump-speeches, and such like, but let 
us keep the old word ‘‘sermon” for the serious 
discourse which relates to the old Gospel. 
— 
(6 TXLOWERY FUSTIAN” would be a good 
name for the most of the high-flying 
declamation by which so many preachers 
seek to fill their churches while they exhib- 
it their own emptiness. The announcements 
in the Sunday papers read more like college 
programmes than like notices of Christian 
services. And why should there be any 
announcement, except of place and hour? 
We are glad to note that ‘‘attractions” are 
seldom advertised by our clergy, and that 
literary discourses are seldom announced. 
There was a time when it was the custom, 
especially among the younger clergy, to re- 
gard the sermon as an unimportant accom- 
paniment of the service, and sermonettes 
or little ‘‘talks” were thought to be suffic- 
ient, but that time is past. 
a 
NE of the most notedand most interest- 
ing of the preachers on literature, is 
the Rev. Dr. Hillis who has recently been 
taken away from his admirers in Chicago to 
‘foccupy” a pulpit once filled by one of 
America’s greatest orators, Henry Ward 
Beecher. De. Hillis has a book full of fine 
speeches delivered in his Chicago pulpit 
and published under the title of ‘‘Great 
Books as Life Teachers.” The N. Y. Hven- 
ing Post points out some errors of statements, 
and questions the policy of substituting this 
sort of thing for religious teaching, in Sun- 
day discourses. ‘‘Such blunders,’ says The 
Post, ‘‘it must be confessed, would go far 
towards undermining the authority of the 
pulpit. It is nota question of opinion. That 
may be uttered as dogmatically from the 
sacred desk in a matter of literature as ina 
matter of religion. Homiletic rhetoric may 
be allowed to pass unquestioned, as in that 
bold figure employed by Mr. Hillis of a 
‘weary traveler’ on the Rigi, whom he im- 
agines to ‘stretch out his hand and break 
off achunk of damp cioud.’ But the most 
devout cannot sit and be edified under the 
droppings of the sanctuary, when they are 
palpable droppings into error as respects 
well-known matters of fact. The historic 
immunity of the cloth is based on the suppo- 
sition that it confines iteelf to sacred 
themes. ‘I never prejidicate or censure 
any preacher,’ wrote James Howell, ‘taking 
him as I find him.’ But that was only a 
corollary to his previous assertion. ‘If love 
a holy, devout sermon, that first checks and 
then cheers the conscience, that begins 
with the Law and ends with the Gospel.’ 
Yet-we doubt if even the much-enduring 
Howell would have suffered and given no 
sion if he had listened to a sermon on a 
poem, suddenly ending, with such a sudden 
and inexplicable jump as the ‘Bridgewater 
Treatises’ used to make, ‘Therefore, hope 
thou in Christ!” 
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Pen-and-Ink-lings 


T IS interesting to learn, from the report 
of the superintendent of the New York 
Institution for the Blind, that there is 
a steady decrease in the number of 

children who become blind after birth. This 
he attributes to the rapidly increasing 
knowledge of sanitary science, careful medi- 
cal inspection of the public schools, better 
fuod and homes, some conception of the 
value of cleanliness and its relation to health, 
recognition of the danger of diseases of the 
eye, and the demand for properly ventilated 
and lighted school rooms. 


RS. Brown: ‘‘Our language is full of mis- 
nomers. Forinstance, I met a man once 
who was a perfect bear, and they call him a 
civil engineer.’” Mrs. Smith: ‘Yes, but, 
that’s not so ridiculous as the man they call 
a ‘teller’ in a bank. He won’t tell you any- 
thing. Iasked one the other day how much 
money my husband had on deposit, and he 
just laughed at me.” 


«¢] ORNA DOONE” is doubtless more 

i widely known than the name even 
ef the man who wrote the book, Richard D. 
Blackmore who has just died, the son of an 
English clergyman. He had a very discour- 
aging experience in launching his famous 
novel. It was written in 1869, and was re- 
jected by eighteen publishers before it was 
tinally published. It received scant atten- 
tion until the marriage of the Princess 
Louise to the Marquis of Lorne, in 1871. 
Then the public fancying some connection 
between the novel and the Marquis, bought 
up the entire edition and found out the 
eharm of the book. Its literary success was 
made through the coincidence. 


UST at the present time, when prepara- 
tions are being made to. celebrate in 
Mayence, on a grand scale and with inter- 
national co-operation, the five hundredth 
birthday of Gutenberg, the question as to 
which was the first book printed has aroused 
a lively interest, because of the appearance 
of a new claimant for this honor. A Missale 
speciale, in the possession of the Antiquarian 
Book Concern of Rosenthal, in Munich, lead- 
ing literary specialists declare, for typo- 
graphical reasons, to be the oldest printed 
book extant, and to antedate even the famous 
Gutenberg Psalter of 1457. Recently, the 
leading French authority on liturgics, Mis- 
set, examined this work and reached the 
eonclusion that, for liturgical and historical 
reasons, it must have been older even than 
the forty-two-line Bible of Gutenberg; i. ¢., 
the oldest edition, credited to 1450. He 
_ thinks that it is an extract from the famous 
Constance Missale. 


N Praise of the Common-place Man, is the 
title of a paragraph in Harpe’s Bazar, 
which is worth quoting: : 


The c_mmonplace man who has no talents is 
the saving grace of an evening nowadays. He 
never even seems to be bored by the things he 
hears and by the people about him. He just 
listens with a pleasant expression, denoting how 
thoroughly—I might almost say how easily—he 
is entertained. He advocates no reforms, makes 
no after-dinner speeches, indulges in no puns, is 
not witty, and knows it—rare endowment !—and 
he doesn’t mind taking homely and unattractive 
women down to supper. The men never run 
after him to be a feature at stag parties; he be- 
longs to no club, has no views, never poses, 
never stays out nights, and noone ever calls him 
brilliant. But when it comes to the home life, 
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this commonplace man isone of God’s noblemen. 
Have you never seen the childrea dashing up 
the street to meet him when he comes home at 
night? Does he ever forget to buy the baby's 
shoes, and doesn’t he always have nickles in his 
pocket to be converted into juvenile prizes at a 
moment’s notice? Make no mistake about this 
kind of a,commonplace man. Probably he will 
never go to Congress, but he will go to heaven. 
And some say that’s even better. 


EFERRING to the fact that all the most 
popular books of the past year are by 
American writers, and, with one exception, 
deal with American themes, The Bookman 
remarks: 

Americans have at last, we think, really 
learned to stand upon their own feet, and to ac- 
cept their own standards as the best for them. 
The movement away from foreign influence has 
been a steady but a continuous one for many 
years. Nor do we think that it is in the reading 


public, any more than in eur authors, that the 


change is now discernible. American writers 
until now have nearly always kept an eye on 
England and of English models in producing 
what they wrote, and the result was a self- 
consciousness and a lack of independence, which 
were fatal to originality. Now they have turned 
their backs resolutely upon everything extrane- 
ous, and at last they are able to see our own life 
as a whole, and in its real significance and true 
properties. And to our mind, we have made in 
this as yet only a mere beginning. The potenti- 
alities that exist in this gradually maturing in- 
tellectual independence are so momentous as to 
appeal with exceeding power to the imagination 
of all good Americans. 


OHN RUSKIN, whose death has just been 

announced, has been, to quote one of the 
Chicago dailies, ‘‘a remarkable world force.” 
For a time, ‘this influence in art and litera- 
ture was so masterful as to be unique.” His 
originality, his command of his subject, and 
his forceful and copious use of words, gave 
him power as a writer. Sociological ideas 
he advocated with earnestness and nobility 
of purpose. In art and literature, as in 
sociology, he always upheld a high standard, 
and spoke strongly against everything in- 
sincere or false in any degree. Truth, he 
demanded, as an essential element in the 
value of everything. 


UESTION is raised, in the February 
Atlantic, as to the length of the college 
course and the adjustment of its boundaries 
to the new conditions. From the profes- 
sional faculties comes an earnest protest 
against the maintenance of the old four 
years’ course. They point out that this 
course was established at a time when there 
was not only no graduate school, but no pro- 
fessional school; when the boy went to col- 
lege at fourteen, and, coming home at 
eighteen, could easily accomplish his read- 
ing for a profession by the time he was 
twenty-one. Now the youth enters college 
at the age at which he formerly graduated, 
and completes his professional training at 
twenty-six or twenty-seven. ‘“‘Life is not 
long enough to justify such an expenditure 
of time; the world is not rich enough to pay 
what it costs. We may even say that the 
world is too wise not to know that, after a 
certain point has been attained, its own 
rough lessons are worth more than any- 
thing it can get from books and lectures.” 
ee pe 
THE cyclist corps attached to the Durban 
Light Infantry recently covered a route of 
ninety miles in one day, for the purpose of 
obtaining information of the Boer forces, do- 
ing some skirmishing on the way. 
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What a Prayer Book Has Done: 


By ABBY STUART MARSH. 


ARATOGA, the ‘‘healing springs” of the 
native Indian, has a world-wide reputa 

tion. Historical associations cluster about. 
the name; wealth, aided by culture and re- 
finement, has made here many beautiful: 
homes; sufferers from all parts of the world) 
come for healing; fashion and gaiety in the 
summer season, reign supreme, and even 
politicians are not insensible to the attrac-- 
tions of the place, nor to the comfort and 
luxuries. afforded by the fine hotels which 
are a prominent feature in the centre of the: 
town. 

At Ballston Spa, about six miles distant, 
is the first spring known for its medicinal 
qualities, and there, too, is the mother parish: 
of the vicinity; but those subtile influences. 
which govern the growth and importance of 
places, passed Ballston by and made Sarato-- 
ga all that it now is. 

Just off from Broadway is a grey-stone 
church, whose name and history are very at-- 
tractive. Bethesda, the healing pool, seems. 
singularly well applied to this church near 
the ‘‘healing springs”; the name alone must. 
have attractions for the sick; the thought, 
the hope, must often come that, as of old, the: 
spiritual healing may precede and include 
the bodily. 

Built in the twelfth century Norman style- 
of architecture, the front of the church is 
said to copy a section of the walls of Jerusa- 
lem built by the Crusaders. 

In 1830, at Union Hall, the family hotel of 
Saratoga, a trunk was left by a traveler. 
Nothing being heard of its owner for anum- 
ber of months, the proprietors of the house, 
two of whom were’ members of the historie: 
Putnam family, decided to open the trunk, 
hoping, thereby, to obtain some clue that 
might restore the property. Nothing was: 
found, however, and nothing was again 
heard of the owner; but among the contents 
of the trunk was a Prayer Book, a book then 
unfamiliar to these worthy men. A careful 
reading of the same brought the thought 
that for themselves and their children, it 
would be well to worship according to the 
teachings of the devout book. Accordingly, 
the necessary steps were taken, and Bethes-. 
da parish was organized. 


The circumstances of the place and the 
rare opportunities then afforded, have made: 
the work a power reaching far beyond hu- 
man sight. Strangers in Saratoga, members. 
of other religious bodies away from home 
ties and associations, wander in, are attract- 
ed by the services, and a seed is sown which 
in many instances bears fruit in the incep- 
tion of a work in a hitherto unoccupied local- 
ity. Thousands from other places worship. 
at Bethesda’s altar each year—bishops, 
priests, and lay folk from all parts of the 
world. In the summer season, after the usu- 
al Evening Prayer has been said, is a later 
service for hotel waiters, with often an at- 
tendance of over 500. 

Among the rectors of the parish have 
been the Rev. Dr. Babcock, the Rev. Dr. 
Coxe, brother of the late Rt. Rev. A. C. 
Coxe, the Rev. Dr. Milledoler, the Rev. F.. 
Wainwright, the Rev. G. B. Gibson, the Rev.. 
Dr. Camp, and the Rev. Dr. Roland. The 
present incumbent, Dr. Joseph Carey, last. 
year celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his rectorship. Greatly beloved in the 
parish, he has many honors in the Church 
and the diocese. Chaplain of the militia for 
many years, archdeacon of the northern di- 
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vision, which comprises a third part of the 
diocese of Albany, guiding without an assist- 
ant the many works of the parish, Dr. 
Carey is a ripe and appreciated scholar. 

In its organization and working, Bethesda 
isa model parish. Built originally on an- 
other site, and when first in its present loca- 
tion, in the form of a Latin cross, the church 
has been enlarged by addition of side aisles, 
and now stands a beautiful pile of gray 
stone, entirely free from debt, and filled 
with monuments, the loving memorials of 
friends to their departed. 

From the tower, the addition of the aisles, 
the Westminster peal of bells, and the font 
at the door, to the mosaic flooring of the 
chancel, and a chapel at the east thereof, 
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the interior furnishings of the church thus 
speak of the blessed dead. A fine organ is 
the last gift to this fortunate parish. The 
musical part of the service is rendered by a 
well-trained, surpliced choir, and the week- 
ly Eucharist and daily services mark the 
state of Church life. 

Mission services are held in another part 
of the town, and much of the work of the 
parish is carried on in a substantial block of 
two houses just opposite the church. Here 
the various societies and guilds have their 
appropriate rooms; and rooms without charge 
are here provided for the visiting clergy. 


The women’s work of the parish is under 
a board of directors, of which the rector’s 
wife is president; then there is the Woman's 
Auxiliary, the Girls’ Friendly Society, and 
the Bethesda Guild, all well officered and 
flourishing. In another part of town is the 
House of the Good Shepherd, a home for 
elderly women. A fine new building of six- 
ty rooms, with an oratory, is in process of 
erection. No debt rests upon any of the 
Church property. 

Two diocesan institutions of a philan- 
thropic character are located in Saratoga, 
the one, St. Christina’s Home, where young 
girls are trained for active work; the other, 
_ St. Faith’s School, where domestic training 

and educational advantages are combined. 

Bethesda parish is one of the most influ- 
ential in the diocese of Albany. As has been 
said, the conditions of the place give it rare 
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opportunities, and great indeed is the work 
and influence for good that, under the bless- 
ing of God, has come from the intelligent 
reading of the traveler’s Prayer Book. 


ee 


Richmond’s Oldest Church 


e 1741, when Richmond was but a group of 
homes upon what was then called Rich- 
mond Hill, St. John’s Episcopal ch urch was 
erected to crown its brew, and this beautiful 
locality has been known as Church Hill ever 
since. St. John’s, standing in the midst of 
a wide, sbady graveyard, is a soul-stirring, 
liberty-loving, doubly consecrated, grand old 
building. Tradition bas it that George 
Washington often worshiped within its walls, 
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JOHN'S CHURCH, RICHMOND, VA. 


and attended the colonial conventions held 
there. In it, both before and during the 
Revolutionary War, the voices of our Hen- 
rys, Lees, Masons, and Randolphs roused 
the citizens to arms. Here, too, met the con- 
vention which ratified the Constitution in 


1788. 
Some of the pews are stilladorned with the 


antique hinges, extending nearly across 
their doors, upon which they swung open 
to receive the scarred hero of the Revolu- 
tion and his ‘‘ladye fayre.” The alms bason 
(two hundred years old), the cup, and paten 
were brought over from England. When 
the shell-shaped white marble font was res- 
cued from the ruins of Curl’s church, the In- 
dians were pounding their parched maize in 
it; while the self-same sounding-board, 
which prolonged the applauding shouts of 
the patriots of 1775, lends volume to the voice 
of the preacher of 1899. 

Every heart must feel a tender interest, 
and chords of deep pathos vibrate in tracing 
the beloved record of this sanctuary of re- 
ligion and patriotism, the mother Church of 
Richmond! 

aS 
Letter from Mrs. Pratt 


San Juan, Pugsrto Rico, Jan., 1900. 


Y DEAR LIVING CHURCH :—Enclosed is 
our New Year greeting. Christmas was 
made joyful by a celebration of the Holy Hu- 
charist; a large number partaking. We had to 
keep close in mind the teaching of the Church 
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to make ourselves realiz2 that we were in the 
season of that joyous festival, for when the 
mind wandered and we saw a display of white 
garmen’s on both sexes and a flourish of fans, 
with a gorgeous display of flowers, we North- 
erners began to question of our whereabouts. 
However, when we came down to the humanity 
of our existence later in the day by dining with 
congenial Americanos on a fine fat turkey of 
this island, with canned cranberries from home, 
we did decide it seemed as if it were Christmas. 
Pumpkin is sold at our doors in two-inch 
square pieces for a centavo, less than our cent; 
we buy eight or ten pieces to cook for a pie; 
Puerto Ricans make dulce fritters with it by 
adding sugar, eggs, and flour; they do not suit 
our taste at first, but in time we enjoy them. 
We quite agree with the natives that they 
have a winter season, now that we are accli- 
mated and our blood 
thinner. We feel the 
cold nights; evenings 
and mornings at sixty- 
five degrees, we use 
wraps and blankets 


We are just home 
from a two weeks’ visit 
to Ponce. Thirty pesos, 
or eighteen American 
dollars, pays for a coach 
or two-seated carriage, 
for a one or two days’ 
trip, just as you care. 
If you take one day, you 
take the consequences 
with it; thelittle ponies 
are walloped into one 
continuous gallop, hard- 
ly allowing the little 
things breathing spells 
for a change of ponies, 
then you are off again 
at a John Gilpin speed 
over and around the 
marvelous winds of this 
beautiful military road, 
with a feeling that at. 
the next curve you may 
be whirled off into some 
interesting valley be- 
low. » The drivers here, 
as in all these Southern 
countries, are regular 
jehus of the first class, 
nothing more. We arranged to take the trip 
moderately. We hunted up the Spanish terms. 
for “stop” and ‘go on,” so that we might be 
masters if we wished to get out and pluck 
flowers. 

Words of mine cannot describe the beauty of 
this trip. The military road is a marvel of en- 
gineering, built by Chinaman convicts who were 
coaxed here only to be thrown into prison, and 
then used for this work; hundreds, they tell 
me, fell over the precipices, never to be picked 
up or looked after. Chinamen are not seen 
here now, they were taught a lesson. The 
Spanish engineer of this famous road died soon 
after its completion, from exposure. We could 
not but think of the great roads of the Roman 
Empire that carried the Apostles to and fro 
with the Gospel seed to all parts of the Empire. 
You are never alone on this trip; human beings, 
singly and in groups. file by, adding at times by 
their gay colors to the beautiful scenery— 
women walking, men riding, ox carts by the 
score, cattle grazing, tobacco planters in 
squads, ranging as high as a hundred, to the 
top of the peaks, busy setting out the plants. 
As youtravel along this belt of tobacco culture, 
you see women smoking as well as men, even 
children with long cigars, till you wonder if ani- 
mals are not chewing the stuff. 

The road winds over two ranges of mountains, 
so that you have two ascents and two descents. 
The letter S and figure eight hardly illustrate 
the intricate turns you make. The road is very 
wide, smooth, and protected on the outer edge 
by trees and shrubs. One feels as if riding in a. 
park. Bridges and culverts abound, the ma- 
sonry is massive and well done. One group 
came riding along on their ponies; they stopped, 
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our jehu jumped out, one senorita leaned over 
from her pony and embraced him most affec- 
tionately, not a word was spoken, he jumped in, 
and werode on. Then he turned after a few 
moments and said: ‘‘Mi hermana”’ (my sister). 
it was a touching sight to see such devotion. 
She was dressed in white, and when we say 
white, we mean it, for the sun bleaches all 
stains and blotches out to the whiteness of 
snow. Any colored garment that goes to the 
wash is soon reduced to white, for these wash- 


ers will not hang anything in the shade to pro-- 


tect it from fading. I have studied it up, and 
have concluded they give little strength to the 
washing, expecting the sun to do the rest. 
Uncle Sam’s government teams file by in num- 
bers, the drivers giving us a real American sa- 
lute. 

We arrived at Cayey early in the afternoon, 
where we remained over night. The hotel was 
passably clean, with Spanish cooking. We 
traveled the town over, visited the markets and 
stores. The principal trade is fine cigars; mer- 
chants from all over theisland buy here. Lovers 
of this weed at home, I am told, would be sur- 
prised at the low price and quality. We left 
Cayey about nine a. m. next day, taking in the 
most picturesque part of the drive in the cool of 
the day. ‘‘Aibonita pass” is a dream; the Ai is 
an exclamation, as.we would say, ‘‘Oh’’; ‘bonita, 
pretty,” or beautiful. This expresses your 
thought as you turn suddenly a sharp curve up 
an ascent when this exquisite scene opens up. 
A Spaniard used the expression that gave the 
name to the pass and the town. We were not 
told, nor had an idea, we had reached the 
climax till it opened before us, so we could ap: 
preciate ‘‘Aibonita’”’ in the fullest acceptation 
ofthe name. All towns as you first view them 
are pretty, and show the Koman cathedral in 
great prominence at the head of the plaza or 
public sqnare. As we enter, the enchantment 
dies, and we are glad that our jehu whirled us 
through without any ceremony. All Americans 
try to plan to lodge elsewhere. 

As you near Ponce the effects of the hurri- 
cane are plainly marked; nature has covered 
much with a mantle of green, and so a stranger 
fails to see the real havoc. We rode through 
the deep dry river beds that are now resting 
from the fearful torrent that rushed along so 
furiously a few months ago. When you talk 
with friends who lost all but their lives, and 
hear how they waded to places of safety in this 
seething, boiling torrent, you know that only 
God’s power saved them. 

Ponce is not San Juan. Not so Spanish, more 
Puerto Rican. Our invasion is more thrilling 
when told over the dinner table of the acting 
English Vice-Consul (who is a native Puerto 
Rican educated abroad) who surrended the city 
to our generals when the officer arrived and de- 
manded the surrender, with a very few hours to 
consider. It was exciting because of the helpless 
women and children. An all night parley be- 
fore the surrender was complete, then the troops 
landed, camping round the city. Our hostess 
who is Scotch, has lived there since ’59. She had 
waited and hoped for the Americans all these 
years, said she knew in God’s own time they 
would come. She reminded me of ‘‘Anna the 
prophetess” who departed not from the Temple. 
She gave us much-needed information about the 
Puerto Rican home life of all classes. The 
women of the educated class stand high as wives, 
mothers, and housekeepers, so that home life is 
what it should be on their-part; but now wedrop 
the veil, and say little about the husbands and 
eldersons. The next class have had to take life 
without the sanction of the Church’s sacra- 
ment, hence whole families are born out of wed- 
lock, and from that the zrade descends. A lower 
class have become abandoned t» sia; they are 
the coffee-pickers. At evening you see squads 
file along, looking good-natured and talkative. 
Ignorance and sin surround you, the former the 
hardest, as every where, to penetrate. 

Ponce does not appear to be the city that the 
capital is, it is more of a village in style. Traffic 
is large on account of the coffee estates and su. 
gar plantations, lying more on the south of the 
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island. Opposite to where we were visiting was 
a large building with this sign, ‘‘Tahona para 
piliary y lustar cafe, ‘A gin for cleaning and 
polishing coffee.”» We made a visit to it and 
found the coffee in all stages; the lustar is rub- 
bing it very smooth. Our government has re- 
fused the latter, but why? European countries 
clamor for this lustar and will have no other, 
so we are put down as green as the berry in its 
crude state, and in need of polish to make us 
judges. j 

We enjoyed our services within the consecrat- 
ed walls of Holy Trinity. It is Churchly in its 
appointments, was brought from Hugland and 
set up at Ponce. Wetrust Church people of the 
North will help them to buy a vacant lot next 
door, ‘‘to enlarge the borders of their tent.” 

We returned by water on the little govern- 
ment steamer ~‘‘Longfellow”; she sails quite 
near to shore, so that you can enjoy the island 
and sea view together. Our first day was ideal. 
We arrived’ at Mayaguez early in the evening, 
so we went ashore in one of the little boats that 
came out to meet us. We took a rideon the tiny 
street cars; the rails are twenty-six inches apart. 
The cars have two sets of double seats, a driver, 
and two conductors, one probably to watch the 
other. We rode the full length of this longest 
avenue on the island. Residences on each side, 
much larger, wider balconies, giving an air of 
prosperity that other towns do not have. We 
dined at the Hotel de Paris, very tropical in its 
construction and bill of fare. Tne moonlight 
row back to the steamer was ideal. We were 
anchored for the night, so our sle2p was peace- 
ful. At five a.M. we started, going instantly 
into rough, rolling, tumbling billows. We were 
truly glad to round in under ‘‘Morro Castle,” 
and thankful to collect ourselves together once 
more. My first experience of sea sickness. This 
island is not a paradise yet, but we trust in time 
the Americans will fully understand the work 
before them, and do it well. 

We missionaries form quite a band now. All 
denominations are here, and we trust all are in 
earnest to make themselves examples to these 
people of what is right. The Lord knows the 
leaven is needed. God bless the work, is the fer- 
vent prayer of Your friend, 

Mary T, Pratr. 
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Book Reviews and Notices 


The Quest of Faith. By Thomas Bailey Saunders. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, $2.50. 
Mr. Saunders, whom some of ourreaders will 

recall as the translator of the prophet of pes- 

simism, Schopenhauer, offers for our perusal 
some critical and thoughtful chapters on certain 
phases of current philosophy of religion. The 
area of Mr. Saunders’ discussion is limited to 
what is basal in all religious argument; viz., the 
general faith in the being and existence of God. 

He expresses his aim thus: ‘‘The fundamental 

question is whether and how far any such 

faith may be justified; and it is this question in 
the shape which it now assumes, and in the 

language in which it s now discussed, that I 

venture to approach.’? Each chapter of this 

book is grouped around oneof a number of books 
which may be regarded as somewhat typical. 

Their contents are scrutinized with the object 

of ascertaining how far their several discussions 

of the problems of belief are likely to aid or re- 
tard the quest of faith. Our attention is first 
directed to agnosticism as proclaimed and de- 
fended by its chief apostle, Mr. Huxley, and Mr. 
Saunders points out how ‘‘that Huxley’s doubts 
as to the possibility of knowledge in the pro- 
vince of religion have raised doubts as to the 
nature of all knowledge in whatever province. 
ana He has supplied the religious apolo- 
gist with the argument from skepticism, and has 
thus put into his hands a weapon that has done 
good service in the past, and is now pointed 
afresh. The skeptical argument is set forth at 
length in the chapter having Mr. Arthur Bal- 
four’s ‘‘Foundations of Belief’? as the basis of 
discussion. The next position of the book is 
concerned with a critical discussion of Dr. 
Fraser’s Gifford Lectures, ‘‘Philosophy of The- 
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ism.’? Mr. Saunders thinks that among the 

Gifford Lectures none ‘‘has presented the case 

for theism in a fairer or more impartial man- 

ner’ than Dr. Fraser. Teleology, as presented 
in the Duke of Argyll’s ‘‘The Philosophy of Be- 
lief, or Law in Christian Theology ,’’ is next dis- 
cussed. ‘‘Butler once more” is an article with 
reference to the splendid edition of Bishop But- 
ler, brought out by Mr. Gladstone, and his 

“Studies Subsidiary.’? The work of Mr. W.S. 

Lilly and Mr. Wilfred Ward in the department 

of religion and theism are passed in review in 

the chapter entitied,‘‘Roman Catholic Writers.” 

The volume closes with some observations of a 

speculative nature on ‘‘The Witness of History” 

to the existence of God, suggested by a perusal 
of Crozier’s ‘‘Uaity of Intellectual Develop- 
ment.” Those of our readers interested in the 
study of philosophical and theistic problems, 
will find much both of interest and profit in Mr. 

Saunder’s ‘‘Quest of Faith,’’ and some things 

from which to dissent. ; 

The Doctrine of St. John. An Essay in Biblical 
Theology. By Walter Lowrie, Mission Priest in 
the City Mission, Philadelphia. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. Pp. 216. Price, $1.50. 
This essay was originally presented as an aca- 

demic thesis, but has been enlarged by after 
years of study and experience. It aims at in- 
terpreting the theology of St. John as a whole. 
This idea of attempting to study out a separate 
and distinct view of Christian doctrine, a theol- 
ogy for each of the Scripture writers, is one 
with which we have not much sympathy. It is 
very likely to mar the unity of the Faith, and is 
often a waste of time. We could hardly accord 
to the science of Biblical theology any such 
place or importance as the author claims for it. 
Of course the peculiarities of each Scripture 
writer should be carefully noted and allowed 
for, but we could hardly dignify these with the 
title of a theology. The writer presents us with 
much information about the writings of St. 
John which is interesting, and which it is con- 
venient to have placed in order and in small 
compass. But his style is hardly clear and un- 
technical enough for the general reader, and 
his treatment is hardly profound enough to sat- 
isfy the scholar. His doctrinal position is gen- 
erally orthodox, but we regret to find him fall- 
ing into the kenotic error of holding that at His 
incarnation our Lord ‘'was deprived of His di- 
vine power and glory.” We believe that further 
study and longer life in our Communion will 
lead the author to modify some of his modes of 
thought and expression so as to bring them into 
closer harmony with Catholic theology. 

The Ministers of Jesus Christ. A Biblical Study. 
By J. Foster Lepine, Curate of St. Paul's, Maid- 
stone. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. 
260. Price, $1.75. 

This isan attempt to trace the rise and growth 
of the idea, functions, and exercise of the Chris- 
tian ministry. This is a large undertaking, and 
could hardly be completed in one volume. Ac- 
cordingly, the volume which we have before us 
is occupied with an examination of the subject 
in the light of Holy Scripture, and is to be fol- 
lowed by another, in whichit will be pursued by 
means of the Ante-Nicene literature. The writ- 
er’s method is to let the Scriptures speak for 
themselves, by full and fair quotations, and he 
keeps well within the scope of the Bible itself. 
Of course this limits the inquiry at some points, 
but probably this-will be set right when his 
whole case has been stated. The spirit of the 
inquiry is not controversial, but devotional and 
practical. We have found his treatment helpful 
and suggestive, and shall await its completion 
with ioterest. 

Prayers, Public and Private. By Archbishop 
Benson. New York: E. P. Dutton &Co. : 
This book, carefully edited by the Rev. Hugh 

Benson, son of the late Archbishop, reveals not © 

only the presence Of a profound devotional spir- 

it, which ought to be a matter of course ina 

chief shepherd of the flock of Christ, but also a 

liturgical sense which is not so common as 

might be wished in our Anglican prelates. The 
first division of the book contains various or- 
ders and forms of services for public uccasions. 
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Some of these were for use at Wellington Col- 
lege, of which Dr. Benson was the first head. 


. Then follow certain forms which originated in 


the requirements of his residence at Lincoln; 
one, for instance, for the admission of a choris- 
ter, and another for the admission of students 
to the theological school. A considerable num- 
ber are connected with his life as first Bishop 
of Truro, especially those for laying the corner- 
stone of the cathedral and for the consecration 
of the cathedral, which have a certain histori- 
cal interest. Dr. Benson’s accession to the 
Primacy brought many occasions for the provi- 
sion of special forms of prayer, and it will not 
be denied that his compositions for such pur- 
poses are a great improvement upon most of 
those which have emanated from Canterbury in 
times past. They show a true liturgical sense, 
even if they sometimes lack the note of expert 
knowledg.e The second part of the volume, 
comprising private devotions, will be of chief in- 
terest tomost readers. Most significant of all, 
as furnishing the key to the Archbishop’s theo- 
logical position, is the set of devotions to be 
used in celebrating the Holy Communion. They 
are drawn partly from Latin and partly from 
Greek sources. The Gradual is to be said (pri- 
vately, of course,) after the Epistle. The an- 
cient ejaculations at the reading of the Gospel 
aregiven. There are prayers at the offering of 
the bread and of the chalice. The secreta from 
the Latin Mass are to be used after the Prayer 
for the Church. The Benedictus qui venit is di- 
rected “in English, at its proper place.’? An 
intercessory prayer is inserted before the Con- 
secration, and after it, a prayer of oblation, 
with the Invocation of the Holy Spirit, followed 
by prayer for the departed, including the names 
of individuals. , There are also prayers at the 
ablutions, and the whole is concluded by the 
reading of the ‘‘second Gospel.” Among the 
various prayers and meditations at the end of 
the book, the prayers for the departed are most 


_ striking. The work is valuable both for the 
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light which it throws upon the devotional life 
of the Archbishop, and also for its inherent 
worth as supplying many admirable devotional 
forms. 


Sir Patrick; the Puddock. By L. B Wolford. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. Pp 312. Price, $1.50. 
This isa story of British high life, in which a 

radiant beauty and heiress, after rejecting 
scores of titled lovers, manages with some help 
from outside to marry a little Scotch laird of 
very unprepossessing appearance. She is very 
much given to slang, and is altogether a decid- 
edly dashing young woman, while his perfections 
are but briefly hinted at. The conversations are 
very good reproductions of the small talk of so- 
ciety, and the characters are no doubt such as 
are to be met with in such circles. For the 
jaded society man or woman the book may be en- 
tertaining reading, but it can hardly prove so to 
any thoughtful reader, except perhaps as a cu- 
rious study of feminine weakness. 


A Memorial of a True Life. A Biography of 
Hugh McAlister Beaver. By Robert E. Speer. 
New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. Price, $1. 

The subject of this memoir was an active 
worker during his college life and afterwards in 
the Y. M.C. A. He seemed to have possessed 
great energy, and was doubtless sincere in his 
enthusiasm. He won many friends, and did 
much to advance the interests of the associa- 
tion. A great part of the book consists of ex- 
tracts from his own letters and the testimonies 
of his friends and relatives, to his nobility of 
character. There is need of such enthusiasm 
among Christian men always and everywhere. 


Advent Meditations on Isaiah I-XII. By V.S.S. 
Coles, Principal of Pusey House, Oxford. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. 113. Price, 
75 cts. 

We regret that this book did not reach us at 
an earlier date. We should have liked to 
recommend it for use during the Advent season. 
It is an excellent supplement to Mr. Coles’ 
‘Lenten Meditations,’’ published last year, and 
is marked by the same good qualities which we 
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noted in that book. The meditations are of a 
sound and sensible character, and are well 
worked out. They cannot but prove helpful to 
any who will conscientiously make them. The 
Advent meditations are followed by outlines of 
twelve on the Gospel for Christmas Day. We 
recommend all who maintain the practice of 
devout meditation to put these books upon their 
list fgr next year. They contain just the sort 
of things which Dr. Pusey would wish the head 
of his house to produce, and are a distinct 
addition to our devotional literature. 


Queen Elizabeth. By Mandell Creighton, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Loudon. New York; Longmans, 
Green & Co, Pp. 307. Price, $1.50. 

The high ability of Bishop Creighton as an his- 
torian is well known and unquestioned. The 
subject with which he undertakes to deal in this 
volume is by no means aneasy one. Elizabeth’s 
personality was very complex, and the perplexi- 
ties of her reign were great. His purpose is to 
picture a single character rather than write a 
history of the times. This he has done with 
great success. Her career is followed step by 
step, its motives are examined, and its methods 
and results clearly exhibited. The demand for a 
new edition, to which this handsome volume is 
a response, is an ample proof of the success of 
the author’s undertaking. 


Their Shadows Before. A story of the Southamp- 
ton Insurrection. By Pauline Carrington Bouve. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. Price, 81.25 
The author of this story writes as though it 

were’part of her autobiography. By this method 
she gives a vivid reality to that notable attempt 
of the slaves of Southampton County to obtain 
their freedom. Perfect familiarity with the 
negro character enables her to carry her readers 
with her in the descriptions she gives of the 
life of the planter and the slave. The interest 
is well sustained, and the story one that should 
have a wide reading, because it clothes the facts 
of history with the flesh and blood of living 
characters. 


By the Rev. J 
Fleming H. 


The Closing Century’s Heritage. 
D. Dingwell. New York and Chicago: 
Revell Co. Price, 50 cts. 

The writer states in the preface that this book 
“is simply a setting forth in outline of a truth 
common to all who will stop and consider.’? He 
says that he has written and published it in 
obedience to a keen sense of duty. We are 
obliged to confess that there is little in the 
book that prompts us to commend it to our 
readers for perusal. Except the list of inven- 
tions and discoveries of the century, there is 
nothing of a striking character in the book. 


Behind the Veil. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


Price, 75c. 

This is a curious attempt to penetrate into 
the mysteries of the future life. The author, 
an artist, represents himself as dying and 
emerging into the intermediate state, where 
the fuller development of character is supposed 
to proceed before admission to the final home. 
It is to an extent an attempt to put into con- 
crete form the ancient Catholic doctrine of pur- 
gatory, without the assistance of Christianity 
in the progress of the soul to the state of Per- 
fection. The reader may find some food for 
speculative thought, but he will finish the pe- 
rusal of the book with the feeling that it is an 
unsatisfactory attempt to materialize the great 
spiritual truth of the union of the soul with 
Christ, leaving Christ outside. We prefer the 
simplicity of the New Testament. 


Lay Sermons. By Howard W. Tilton. New York: 

Doubleday & McClure Company. Price, 81. 

Some of these sermons contain suggestions 
that might be of use to preachers and congrega- 
tions. Some of the texts have a striking origi- 
nality, and many might profit by giving them 
more consideration than usual. A perusal of the 
book stirs up a little resentment, but its after 
effects aregood, because many of our prejudices, 
habits, and follies are shown up in their true 
colors. The publishers offer to send it to any 
address for approval. 
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The Bible History of Answered Prayer. By 
William Campbell Scofield. Chicago and New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, $1. 
This is a collection that many will find useful. 

It brings together a large number of instances 

that all students of the Bible are familiar with. 

The advantage of possessing the book is that it 

is a handy compendium for ready reference. It 

will be a specially useful book for the younger 
clergy. 


If Any Man Will, and Other Sermons. By 
Evangelist M. B. Williams. Chicago: Fleming H. 
RevellCompany. Price, 75 cts. 

It requires little exercise of the imagination 
to form an estimate of the character of this 
book and its contents. Revivalistic sermons 
may have a present power over the audiences 
that listen to them, but for sound doctrine for 
the searcher after truth, and substantial food 
for the soul hungering for God, there is little to 
be found here, and that little so hidden beneath 
the revivalist’s methods that it is scarcely worth 
the search. 


One of the Two. By Charles M. Sheldon. Chicago 
and New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, 
30 cts. : 

A symbolic representation of the work of love 
and hate in trying to win the soul, the one for 
the kingdom of heaven the other for hell. It 
will suggest some useful work for all interested 
in trying to save others. 


Life Indeed. By Edward B. Coe, D.D., LL.D. 
Chicago and New York: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. Price, $1.25, 

These addresses are somewhat heavy in char- 
acter, but we doubt not they will be useful to 
many who seek to know how to live. A little 
less verbiage, and simpler sentences, would have 
made the book more valuable. Sermons and 
addresses are printed in such abundance that 
there is little room for any except the best and 
most carefully written. 


Books Received 


THE CENTURY COMPANY 
‘In Excelsis’’ for Schooland Chapel. 35c. 


E. P. DuTTon & Co. 
Saintly Lives. By Anna M. Stoddard. 
The Story Books of Little Gidding. 
Ferrar. $2. 


Letters of Benjamin Jowett, M.A. Arranged and 
edited by Evelyn Abbott, M.A., LL. D., and 


Lewis Campbell, M. A., LL. D. 5. 
The Story of Lewis Carroll. By Isa Bowman. $1. 


Prisoners of the Tower of London. By Violet Brooke 
Hunt. $2.50. 


2. 
By Nicholas 


CHURCH AND CountTRy.—The volunteers have 
responded magnificently to the call made by the 
government upon their services, There will be 
no difficulty to provide the number asked for, 
nor, if the city of London’s exampleis followed, 
to find the means. The hardest part of the task 
will be to make the best choice among the over- 
whelming numbers of applications for service in 
the field. The city of London has, naturally 
and appropriately, taken the lead in this patri- 
otic movement, and has made munificent provi- 
sion for those who shall be chosen to represent 
it in South Africa. This wonderful response to 
the call for men and money provides Church- 
men with a great object-lesson. From every 
part of the mission field come stories of battles 
for the Faith against overwhelming odds, and 
sacrifices of valuable lives in the Master’s cause. 
Piteous appeals for men and for money to carry 
on the warfare meet with but a poor response. 
One answers to the call where twenty volunteers 
are needed, and one pound is sent where a hun- 
dred are required. Why is it that the Church 
fails so lamentably in kindling that spirit of 
zeal and enthusiasm for her cause, which is now 
stirring up thousands of men throughout the 
country to sacrifice home comforts for the hard- 
ships of a heavy campaign? Let us hope that 
this spirit will so react upon the Church that 
many offers of service may be forthcoming to 
re-inforce those who are bearing the burde: 
and heat of the Church’s battle at the front -- 
Church Bells (London). 
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Dr. Smith’s Pills 


€€A\7OT at all, Dr. Smith. I have not a 

bad cold. These symptoms are mere- 
ly the externalizing on the physical plane 
of improper thought.” 

This was in reply to Dr. Smith’s commiser- 
ation on the laméntable appearance of the 
patient. Mrs. Hollis was a member of the 
local Ethical Society who had lately ab- 
sorbed some leading features of the mind- 
cure doctrine, but who had not advanced so 
far as to discard all medical advice. In 
minor ailments she adhered to the school, 
but her courage failed when disorders were 
more ominous. Hence her presence in the 
consulting-room. 

“The resemblance was so extraordinary 
as to mislead me,” replied the doctor. ‘‘I 
have never seen a more perfect simulation. 
I now perceive the power of thought to pro- 
duce phenomena in matter. Your thought 
must be very bad,” he added reflectively, 
gazing again at the reddened face and 
streaming eyes of the sufferer. 

Mrs. Hollis winced a little at this. ‘Not 
as bad as if I had pneumonia,”’ she returned 
with a touch of asperity. ‘‘But how are 
you going to treat me?” 

‘With thought pills,” said the doctor. 

‘Thought pills!” exclaimed Mrs. Hollis. 

‘*Yes,” said he, ‘‘with thought pills. I 
should not feel justified in stopping at any- 
thing short of them.” 

“T never heard of them. Are they to be 
taken internally?” 

“Of course,” replied the doctor. ‘‘Your 
thoughts are inside of you, and so must be 
the pills. We have got tu go to the root of 
the matter. And now,” he went on, ‘‘l will 
ask you to excuse me a few moments while I 
prepare them in the pharmacy. [ will not 
be long. Do not give a thought to the pills 
while lam gone. That will come later on.” 


It was all very well to decree that the 
pills were to be excluded from Mrs. Hollis’ 
mind, but this was soon found an impossibil- 
ity. Struggle as she might, no other topic 
could be maintained. She tried to think of 
the children’s dinner and of the trimming 
of her new gown, but in vain. The pills 
swept everything before them, so to speak, 
What they were like, how they were com- 
pounded, what was the rationale of their 
operation, these were questions which suc- 
ceeded each other in Mrs. Hollis’ brain and 
excited thrills of speculation. Whatever 
may have been the doctor’s motive in prohi- 
bition, the pills had certainly effected a 
lodgement, and were by no means to be ex- 
pelled. A slight misgiving did for a mo- 
ment rise as she remembered that Dr. 
Smith had some reputation as a wag, but he 
was too evidently serious at the time for the 
misgiving to enlarge into suspicion. It was 
at this moment that he returned. 


“T will explain to you exactly what you 
must do,”’ said the doctor, as he seated him- 
self by the patient and opened a little box. 
It contained four pills, three of quite ordi- 
nary size and color, but the fourth, much 
larger and verydark. ‘‘The three smaller 
pills are not to be taken until bedtime, but 
their action begins at once. The great 
point is that you are to follow unhesitating- 
ly any course to which they prompt. They 
are thought pills, remember. At dinner, 
for instance, you will find no repugnance to 
a plate of soup or to any quantity of fruit, 


but the instant any other dish is before you, 
and you think of the pills, you will have no 
wish to eat it. Before going to bed, take 
the three pills and put your mind upon them. 
The fourth is to be taken before breakfast. 
Probably you will be unable to go beyond 
coffee and fruit. Come and see me late in 
the afternoon,” 

‘But what is the philosophy of the pills, 
doctor?” asked Mrs. Hollis. 

‘‘They have a twofold aspect,” he replied. 
‘‘T should not like to use the word duplicity” 
—this with a hardly perceptible twinkle of 
the eye—‘‘we will call it duplexness. They 
project into concrete objectivity the es- 
sences and powers of the supra-physical 
plane, and thus show matter as a pole of 
the immaterial. But it is the reflex ac- 
tion on which I lay most stress. They, as it 
were, restore the concrete to the abstract. 
Thought is everything, matter is mere 
nothing. If the universe can be mirrored 
in an atom, much more so in a pill.” 

This certainly had the orthodox sound. 
The ring of the true mind-cure doctrine 
was there. Even unintelligibility was fair- 
ly well preserved. Mrs. Hollis was to some 
extent reassured. She hardly liked to ask 
the doctor whether he also was a disciple, 
but it was clear that he was a student. 

‘‘But how about the rest of the time?’ she 
inquired. ‘‘Am J to think of the pills all the 
while?” 

‘T should not consider that essential,” 
said the doctor, after a moment’s reflection. 
“But thought at meals and at night is vi- 
tal.” 

‘Tam not quite sure whether I ought to 
be taking medicine of any kind,” Mrs. Hol- 
lis remarked, as she held the box irresolute- 
ly in her hand. 

‘But these are thought pills,” said the 
doctor. 

‘‘Oh!” said she, 

Dinner turned out precisely as Dr. Smith 
had foretold. The soup was certainly pala- 
table, but thought of the pills was a bar to 
fish. ‘‘Are you not well, my dear?” asked 
Mr. Hollis, as she declined it. ‘‘Yes,’ she 
said, ‘‘I am quite well, but I have a dread- 
ful co——, that is I mean, no, not any fish.” 
Mr. Hollis observed that every dish went 
untasted save the berries, of which his wife 
consumed three plates. But he was wise 
with years of matrimony, and knew that the 
mystery would be unveiled if patience was 
allowed her perfect work. 

Mrs. Hollis was faithful in all respects to 
the directions. The three pills were duly 
taken at bedtime and her mind concentrat- 
ed thereon till sleep overcame her. Her 
slumbers were not continuous, and she 
awoke far earlier than was customary, but 
certainly improvement had begun. The 
fourth pill was more difficult to swallow, and 
she had to bite it. It had a very slight 
taste, not unlike that of Boston brown 
bread, by no means unpleasant. Nor was 


the doctor’s provision less accurate respect- 


ing breakfast. The thought pills did seem 
to efface all wish for everything beyond cof- 
fee and fruit. As the day went on, the 
symptoms steadily bettered. The head was 
less choked, the cheeks were not so red 
and swollen, eyes and nose were palpably 
on the mind. It was in far more pleas- 
ing condition that she repaired to the con- 
sulting-room late in the afternoon. Little 
of moment, however, occurred. Dr. Smith 
expressed great satisfaction at her rapid re- 
covery, and she was cordial in attestation of 
the merit in thought pills. ‘‘But tell me, 


doctor,” she asked, ‘‘is it you who put the 
potency of thought into the pills, or I?” 


“The powers of nature often interpene- 


trate,” said the doctor, ‘‘and we accept the 
outcome of causative action while unable to 
assign proportionate value to each.”’ 

Mr. Hollis was no less gratified at the 
quick improvement in his wife, and in the 
library after dinner led the way to an ac- 
count of the treatment. As the narration 
proceeded, he became more and more inter- 
ested and intent, though at times a faint 
twinkle of the eye was perceptible. But 
hardly had Mrs. Hollis concluded her expo- 
sition of the therapeutic process, when he 
dropped his newspaper, threw back his 
head, clasped his hands behind it, and 
emitted a loud and long guffaw. 

‘“‘AHenry, what is the matter with you?” 
cried his wife in astonishment. 

‘‘My dear,” said he, when calmness re- 
turned, ‘‘I could have prescribed diet and 
jalap as wellas Dr. Smith.” 

“But what about the thought pills?” she 
asked with open eyes. 

‘Pills work irrespective of thought,” Mr. 
Hollis replied sententiously. F 

Mrs. Hollis was quiet for a moment. ‘I 
don’t think I will ever go to Dr. Smith 
again,” she at last exclaimed in a voice of 
some feeling. 

“Oh, yes, you will,” he said. ‘'The doc- 
tor has great common-sense, and as much 
command of phrases as a mind-curist. You 
get the advantage of both systems.” 

Mrs. Hollis looked grave. Then she raised 
her eyes to her husband’s, a smile broke 
over the face of each, and Mr. Hollis picked 
up his newspaper.—The NV. Y. Evening Post. 


Sanjogata, the last Ranee 
of Delhi 


BY FRED MYRON COLBY 


jBiew you ever read of Delhi? Stretching 
down like a wedge from Southern Asia 
right into the Indian Ocean, is the large, 
beautiful country of Hindustan. It is wa- 
tered by many stately rivers. The Jumna is 
one of these. Onits banks, bathing its feet 
in the water like a Hindu girl, is Delhi, the 
grandest of Hindu cities. The Hindus call 
it the ‘‘Delight of the World.” 

Sanjogata was not born in Delhi, but at 
Cananj, a city scarcely less beautiful. Ca- 
nan] is on the Ganges, about midway between 
Cawnpore and Futtehghur. In Sanjogata’s 
time it contained half a million of inhabi- 
tants. Her father, the bronzed, bearded ra- 
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_jah Jaichand, was the king of Cananj. His 
kindom included Nepaul in the Himalayas, 
and extended as far west as the river Indus. 

Jaichand’s kingdom was one of the four 
large and prosperous principalities into 
which Hindustan was at this time divided. 
‘The three other kingdoms were Delhi, 
Ajmere, and Guzerat. The rajah of Delhi 
was an old man and had no children. So he 
adopted his young grandson, Prithroi, the 
rajah of Ajmere. When the old rajah died, 
‘Prithroi became the rajah of both Ajmere 
and Delhi. He was about twenty-three 
years old when he succeeded to this great 
dominion, a brave, handsome, dark-eyed 
prince whose subjects gave him the high 
sounding title of the ‘‘King of the Earth.” 

Now Jaichand was also the old rajah’s 
grandson, and he had been expecting to one 
day reign inDelhi. Of course he was great- 
ly disappointed in not even having a portion 
of the kingdom, and he was indignant, too. 
So he made war on his cousin, and there 
were battles between them, though neither 
one conquered. 

At this time Sanjogata was growing up in 
her father’s palace, a beautiful and stately 
young Hindu princess. She was also intel- 
ligent and amiable. Jaichand prized the 
dark young beauty above all his treasures, 
and the sound of her tinkling ornaments as 
she danced to meet him on his return from 
war, was dearer to him than the news of a 
victory. She grew to be twenty years old, 
and was not yet married, afact which shows 
that the objectionably ‘early marriages 
among the Hindus must have become cus. 
tomary only within the last five or six cen- 
turies. 

About this time Prithroi celebrated his 
reign by a series of brilliant entertainments. 
The rajah of Cananj, wishing to outshine his 
young rival, made preparations to celebrate 
a@ most ancient and sacred Hindu festival, 
called the Rajshai, which, in order to be per- 
fect, must be participated in by all the prin- 
ces of Hindu blood living at the time. 

Of course Prithroi was not invited, and an- 
other young rajah, a friend of his, was also 
slighted. To fill their places, Jaichand had 
two effigies made of gold, which he placed in 

‘the hall of sacrifice, that of Prithroi being 
' assigned to the post of porter, and that of 
his friend as scullion. The occasion was 
made one of greater interest by the fact that 
the beautiful Sanjogata was to choose her 
husband from among the assembled princes. 

The noble, chivalrous Hindu princes at- 
tended the festival all dressed in their brav- 
est, and each one probably secretly hoping 
to win the young princess’ hand. It must 
have been a gay and gallant spectacle, for 
those Rajput princes of the thirteenth cen- 
tury were the chivalry of India, and in 
wealth, refinement, and gallantry did not 
compare unfavorably with the Christian 
knights of Europe; nor were the cavaliers of 
Christendom in that romantic age more de- 
voted_and respectful in their attentions to 
the softer sex than were the noble Hindus 
of the warrior caste. ; 

At the close of the religious ceremonies, 
the princess Sanjogata, clothed like a royal 
Rajput maiden, with flowing silken robes, a 
crimson veil, gold and silver ornaments on 
her fair throat and round white arms, and 
fair as a lotus, walked through the hall. 
She was to show her preference by throwing 
a garland around the neck of the prince 
whose appearance most pleased her. Her 
marriage, with all the pomp and splendor 
possible, was to conclude the great festival; 


red 


after which the rajah could rest satisfied 
that he had outdone his rival, even though 
that rival was the ruler of two kingdoms, 

But it happened that the young ranee had 
sentiments which hardly co-incided with the 
old rajah’s. She had never seen her cousin, 
the rajah Prithroi, but she had heard a 
great deal of his beauty and chivalric quali 
ties, and the romantic girl had quite made 
up her mind that, if she was to marry, the 
gallant young rajah must be her husband. 
So she walked quietly along through the 
long lines of anxious and expectant princes, 
till she reached the door where stood the 
golden effigy of Prithroi, when she threw 
the barmala, or marriage garland, around 
its neck. Then she very quietly walked back 
to the dais. 

The poor, disappointed princes hung their 
heads with shame, but the old rajah felt the 
worst of all. Indeed, his chagrin was so 
great, that he did not show himself again at 
the festival, and the ceremonies were hastily 
and sadly concluded. But Sanjogata was a 
princess, a Rajput princess, and had a right 
to choose for herself, so rajah Jaichand could 
not help himself. Ladies had as many priv- 
ileges in Hindostan in the thirteenth century 
as they had in Europe; the ideas of seclusion 
and of dependence came in later with the 
Mohammedan conquests. 


Rajah Prithroi heard, in time, of the 
preference so openly expressed for him, and 
very gallantly came to Cananj to have a 
look at the willful child of his old enemy. He 
was so pleased with her that he asked her of 
her father in marriage. The old rajah very 
graciously consented (he must have been in- 
fluenced by the pleading looks and eloquent 
words of Sanjogata), and the two former foes 
made peace, 


So Sanjogata became ranee of Delhi. The 
wedding ceremony was a very splendid af- 
fair, and for one short year they were very 
happy. Then there was war again, and 
Prithroi had to leave his young ranee to de- 
fend his kingdom. Shabab-oo-Deen, better 
known perhaps as Mohammed of Ghore, an 
Afghan conqueror, was spreading his con- 
quests in the direction of Hindustan, and the 
dominions of the rajah of Delhi were the first 
he came in contact with. Prithroi met him 
in battle and defeated him, and the Mo- 
hammedan foes were driven back. But the 
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The rear Of | Humbug 


Prevents Many People From Trying 
A Good Medicine. 


Stomach troubles are so common and in 
most cases so obstinate to cure, that people 
are apt to look with suspicion on any rem- 
edy claiming to be a radical, permanent 
cure for dyspepsia and indigestion. Many 
such pride themselves on their acutenes 
in never being humbugged, especially in 
medicines. ; 

This fear of being humbugged can be car- 
ried. too far; so far, in fact, that many peo- 
ple suffer for years with weak digestion 
rather than risk a little time and money in 
faithfully testing the claims made of a prep- 
aration so reliable and universally used as 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

Now, Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are vast- 
ly different in one important respect. from 
ordinary proprietary medicines, for the rea- 
son that they are not a secret patent medi- 
cine, no secret is made of their ingredients, 
but analysis shows them to contain the nat- 
ural digestive ferments, pure aseptic pepsin, 
the digestive acids, Golden Seal, bismuth, 
hydrastis and nux. They are not cathartic, 
neither do they act powerfully on any organ, 
but they cure indigestion on the common- 
sense plan of digesting the food eaten thor- 
oughly before it has time to ferment, sour, 
and cause the mischief. This is the only se- 
cret of their success, 

Cathartic pills never have and never can 
cure indigestion and stomach troubles, be- 
cause they act entirely on the bowels, where- 
as the whole trouble is really in the stom- 
ach. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, taken after 
meals, digest the food. That is all there is 
toit. Food not digested, or half digested, 
is poison, as it creates gas, acidity, head- 
aches, palpitation of the heart, loss of flesh 
and appetite, and many other troubles 
which are often called by some other name, 

They are sold by druggists everywhere at 
50 cents per package. Address IF’, A. Stuart 
Co., Marshall, Mich., for little book on 
stomach diseases, sent free. 
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next year, greatly reinforced, Mohammed 
again appeared before Delhi. 

Sanjogata, like a true heroine, encouraged 
her husband to defend his capital bravely. 
She begged him not to think of his own life, 
nor of her, but to do his duty, and remember 
that ‘*‘to die well is to live forever.”’ ‘‘Let 
your sword divide your foe, and I will be 
your partner in the future life,” meaning 
probably that she would not long survive 
him, should he fall. 

With fortitude and enthusiasm she armed 
him for the battle, putting on his helmet and 
corselet and hanging his shield to his arm. 
Asshe fastened the helmet that hid the face 
of her beloved husband, a sudden presenti- 
ment seized her that she would never see 
that countenance again. So agitated did 
she become that she could not arrange the 
clasps, and the rajah himself had to do this. 
As Prithroi walked away, Sanjogata gazed 
sadly after him and exclaimed: ‘‘I shall 
never see him more in Toginipoor (Delhi); 
but in the region of Swarga (heaven) I shall 
again behold him.” 

Her presentiment proved true. The Af- 
ghans were victorious, and Prithroi, the last 
rajah of Delhi, fell, with a host of his follow- 
ers, upon the field of battle. The afflicted 
ranee, in her grief, when she learned of her 
husband’s death, ordered a pyre to- be 
* erected, and burned herself upon it —in her 
ignorance deeming this the surest and 
readiest means of rejoining her husband. 

This is the first authentic instance of 
“‘suttee” mentioned in Hindu history; but 
probably the custom was practiced previous- 
ly. It would seem, however, that it was only 
to be followed voluntarily. 

Poor unfortunate princess! Ignorant of 
the God of love and all comfort, her yearn- 
ing leve for her slaughtered husband led 
her to forestall the day when by a natural 
death she might rejoin him, by giving her- 
self in the bloom of life to the flames. In 
Hindu history there is no more romantic, 
nor a sadder, story than that of the last 
ranee of Delhi. 


Wonderful Sheep Dogs 


«(4OHE most celebrated breed of shepherd 

dogs ever known in the West,” said 
Jud Bristol, the old-time sheepman of Fort 
Collins, Col., ‘‘were those bred from a pair 
of New Zealand dogs brought to Colorado 
in 1875. I had several of their pups on my 
ranges, and could fill a volume with in- 
stances of their rare intelligence and faith- 


fulness. f 5 
“T remember one pup in particular. He 


was Only six months old when he was sent 
outone day to work ontherange. At night 
when the herd was brought up to-the cor- 
rals we saw at once that a part of the herd 
waswmissing. ‘There were 1,600 head in the 
bunch when they went out in the morning, 
but when*we put them through the chute we 
found that 200 were missing. The pup was 
also missing. Well, all hands turned out 
for the search. We hunted all that night 
and all of the next day, and did not find the 
lost sheep until long towards night. But 
they were all herded in a little draw, about 
five miles from home, and there was the 
faithful dog standing guard. The wolves 
were very plentiful in those days. and the 
dog had actually hidden the sheep from 
the animals in the draw. The poor fellow 
was nearly famished, as he had been for 
thirty-six hours without food or water. From 
that day he became a hero, but was so bad- 
ly aifected by hunger, exposure, and thirst 


and subsequent overfeeding and petting 
that he died not long afterwards. ~ 

‘‘This same pup’s mother was an especial- 
ly fine animal. One night the herder 
brought in his flocks and hurried to his 
cabin to cook himself some supper, for he 
was more than usually hungry. But he 
missed the dog, which usually followed him 
to the cabin of an evening to have her sup- 
per. The herder thought it rather strange, 
but made no search for the dog that night. 
But when he went down to the corrals the 
next morning he found the gate open and 
the faithful dog standing guard over the 
flocks, This herder in his haste the night 
before had forgotten to close the gate, and 
the dog, more faithful than her master, had 
remained at her post all night, though suf- 
fering from hunger and thirst. 

“On another occasion this same dog was 
left to watch a flock of sheep near the 
herder’s cabin while the herder got his sup- 
per. After he had eaten his supper he 
went out to where the sheep were and told 
the dog to put the sheep in the corral. This 
she refused to do, and although she had had 
no'supper, ‘she started off over the prairie as 
fast as she could go. The herder put the 
sheep in the corral and went to bed. About 
midnight he was awakened by the loud 
barking of a dog down by the corrals. He 
got up, dressed himself, and went down to 
the corrals, and there found the dog, with a 
band of about fifty sheep,which had strayed 
off during the previous day without the 
herder’s knowledge, but the poor dog knew 
it, and also knew that they ought to be cor- 
ralled, and she did it.—Denver Post. 


O furnish an exceedingly light rope to 

be used with the balloons of the French 
military aeronautic division, the webs of 
spiders are made use of, and spuninto a rope 
which possesses considerable strength, 
while at the same time it is quite light. 
The spiders used in this operation are ar- 
ranged in groups of twelve, each one located 


above a reel, on which the insect is expected | 


to spin from thirty to forty yards of thread. 
The web is then washed and eight of the 
threads are woven together in a cord which 
is both lighter and stronger than silk and is 
very valuable in balloon construction. 


HELPS ELECTRICITY. 
Grape-Nuts Build the Brain that Does 
the Planning. 

A famous electrical engineer, Foote, who 
constructed the 3,000 horse-power electric 
plant which supplies Battle Creek, Kalama- 
z00, and other Michigan cities, says there 
is no food known that will supply him with 
the vitality and mental vigor from break- 

fast to noon that Grape-Nuts will. 

Mr. Foote, in conversation, said: ‘‘There 
is no doubt left in my mind of these facts. 
I have tried all sorts of food, and kept track 
of the results. I gain steadily in reserve 
force when I use Grape-Nuts, notwithstand- 
ing my occupation requires long-continued 
and concentrated brain-work.” There is 
no artificial stimulant in Grape-Nuts. Noth- 
ing but the stimulus of good food that is 
scientifically prepared for immediate assim- 
ilation into blood and tissue, especially 
brain tissue. 

Brain workers can get sure and under- 
standable results by using Grape-Nuts. 


THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in Preserv- 
ing Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is 
the safest and most efficient disinfectant and 
purifier in nature, but few realize its value 
when taken into the human system for the 
same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at all, 
but simply absorbs the gases and impurities 
always present in the stomach and intestines, 
and carries them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smok- 
ing, drinking, or after eating onions and 
other odorous vegetables. © 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth, and 
further acts as a natural and eminently safe 
cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which col- 
lect in the stomach and bowels; it disinfects 
the mouth and throat from the poison of 
catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form or 
another, but probably the best charcoal and 
the most for the money is in Stuart’s Ab- 
sorbent Lozenges; they are composed of the 
finest powdered Willow charcoal, and other 
harmless antiseptics in tablet form, or 
rather in the form of large, pleasant-tasting 
lozenges, the charcoal being mixed with 
honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon 
tell in a much improved condition of the 
general health, better complexion, sweeter 
breath, and purer blood, and the beauty of 
itis that no possible harm can result from 
their continued use, but on the contrary, 
great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: ‘‘I advise Stuart’s 
Absorbent Lozenges to all patients suffering 
from gas in stomach and bowels, and to 
clear the complexion and purify the breath, 
mouth, and throat; [ also believe the liver 
is greatly benefited by the daily use of 
them; they cost but twenty-five cents a box 
at drug stores, and although in some sense 
a patent preparation, yet I believe I get 
more and better charcoal in Stuart’s Ab- 
sorbent Lozenges than in any of the ordi- 
nary charcoal tablets.” 


Bind Your Copies 


The Diving Church 


By special arrangement we are able to supply 
the Emerson Binder, cloth, neatly lettered in 
gold, to our subscribers at the moderate cost of 
7% cents. Address all orders to 


The Living Church, : 
53 Dearborn Street, Chicago, ~ 
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Children’s hour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
‘That is known as the Children’s hour. 


Virginia’s Air Castle 
A SEQUEL TO “‘THE GIRLS OF ST, DOROTHY”? 
BY IZOLA L, FORRESTER 
(All rights reserved) 
CHAPTER XIII. 


UNDAY passed quietly. In the morning 
the children gathered in the cool, pretty 
sitting room, where a short service was 
held, Evelyn presiding at the organ and 
Mrs. Ferrall conducting. Blossom was there, 
his face shining from soap and water as if 
he had used stove polish, but though he 
watched and watched for the girl in white 
to come, she was absent, and Mollie an- 
nounced that Virginia had a severe head- 
ache. She did not say that her ladyship’s 
eyes were red and swollen from crying, or 
that Madge had told how all night she had 
tossed and turned on the pillow, unable to 
sleep or rest. 

“It’s got to end right here,” Mollie said 
energetically, when the girls were alone 
after service. ‘‘She’s worrying herself sick 
over it, and we’ve got to find out who this 
Dick is, and all about him, and fix things 
up.” 

“But Mr. Hardy—” Madge began. 

‘‘Mr. Hardy doesn’t own all Ottawa, does 
he? Guess people can come here and visit, 
even if Mr. Hardy doesn’t like them. And, 
anyway, he was as rattled as Virginia—” 

‘‘Rattled?” 

‘Yes, that’s what Dave and Art say. 
Bothered, you know,” Mollie rejoined, 
calmly. ‘‘And he looked as anxious as she 
did, until he remembered something, and 
froze up. Now, I’m going to fix things 
right. You go talk to Virginia, and find 
out the whole thing from her, and I’ll find 
Blossom, and find out all he knows. Hurry, 
Madge, and meet me here after dinner, and 
we'll arrange everything.” 

Madge caught her enthusiasm, and went 
up-stairs to Virginia, while Mollie strolled 
leisurely over to Camp Excelsior. Every- 
thing was very quiet there to-day. It was 
cool and shady under the pines, and the 
boys lay stretched out at full length be- 
neath them, reading or chatting. Bobbie 
and Blossom were sitting at some distance 
from the others, attentively watching the 
antics of a couple of squirrels up in an oak 
at the entrance of the glen. 

“T wouldn’t kill one, no, sir,” Blossom was 


saying. ‘‘Not even for potpie. Jus’ look at 
that tail on that big one. Looks like a red 
fox tail.” 


‘Did you ever see one?” asked Bobbie in- 
terestedly, but with doubt in his voice. 

‘Blossom shook his head. 

“Nope, but Mars Dick did once, and he 
tole me all about it. He’s been all down 
South, and everywhere.” 

“Hello,” Mollie said, cheerily, seating 
herself on a log near them. ‘‘Fine weather 
we're having, if it don’t snow. Bobbie, can 

_ you keep a secret?” 

Bobbie cast a reproachful glance in her 
direction, and winked solemnly. 

"Then don’t ask questions, and don’t look 


surprised, and don’t go and tell the boys, 
and don’t bother while I’m talking.” 

‘Fire ahead,” said Bobbie, but she had 
one final injunction. 

“And don’t you dare to get a brilliant idea 
and put the whole thing into your old 
Comet.” 

‘Perhaps you would feel more comfort- 
able if Idug a little hole and crawled into it 
for awhile?” the editor asked aggrievedly. 
‘Mary Gray, I will keep the peace, honest 
Ipjun.” 

“Allright, then,” Mollie said contentedly, 
and turning to Blossom, ‘‘Who is Dick?” 

The little darky grinned broadly, as he 
chewed pine needles between his snowy 
teeth. 

‘“What you all want to know so much 
about him for?” he asked lazily. 

“See here,” Mollie said firmly. You 
must answer all my questions promptly, or 
we will have to take you down there on the 
sand and plant you up to your neck, and set 
the turtles loose. Won’t we, Bobbie?” 

Bobbie nodded gravely, and Blossom’s 
eyes opened wider. 

‘‘He’s jus’ Mars Dick, I say,” he said anx- 
iously. ‘‘And he used to cum and talk to me 
when I had the corner stand, side the Court 
House fountain, and he was awful good.” 

‘*What did he look like?” 

‘‘Jus’ like Miss ’Ginyer dressed in boys’ 
clo’es, and her hair cut short, and he’s thin, 
too, and he hasn’t got any money.” 

‘“How do you know?” 

‘Case he asked me one day what I was 
cryin’ for, and I said I was hungry,’’ Blos- 
som replied woefully. ‘‘And then he said as 
how he was hungry, too, but he didn’t cry, 
and thatI musn’t; and byemby he cum along 
and lafed, and said he’d got some money for 
a picture he drew of me, and for me to cum 
along and have breakfast with him, and I 
went,” 

Mollie drew a long sigh of satisfaction, 
and Bobbie murmured something to the 
effect that Dick was a Jim Dandy, and he’d 
like to shake hands with him. 

‘Blossom, do you—do you really think 
that if you were in Chicago you could find 
him again?” Mollie asked earnestly, after a 
pause, 

‘Sure, I could,” returned Bobbie’s waif 
confidently. 


‘'Then, see here,” and Mollie’s tone was 
lowered almost to a whisper. ‘‘Art and I 
are to take the children back to-morrow and 
you must come, too. Bobbie, you see Mr. 
Gifford and fix it so he can come over, won’t 
you? And then we’ll find Dick and bring 
him back.” 

She rose with a happy, triumphant smile 
on her face, for there was the flutter of a 
white handkerchief on the upper veranda, 


= 


It often happens that a baby is 
thought to be sick when he only needs 
something to eat; by something to 
eat we mean food that he can digest 
and assimilate; food that satisfies his 
hunger and makes him grow. Many 
babies take large quantities of food 
but get little to nourish them. Mel- 
lin’s Food is digestible, entirely solu- 
ble and when mixed with fresh milk 
it is like mother’s milk. Mellin’s 


Food is really “something to. eat.’ 


Mellin’s Food 


Nothing in the way of artificial 
food agreed with my poor little 
baby and I was very much troubled 
about her, when at the suggestion 
of a friend whose babies had been 
raised on it, I put her on Mellin’s 
Food. The change was magical. 
In 24 hours she was free from all 
indigestion and perfectly well in 
every way. In 3 days she had 
fattened visibly, and now, at the 
end of 5 weeks, she hardly looks 
like the poor, thin, fretful little 
baby I was grieving over. Mrs. , 
Julien Gracey, Clarksville, 
Tenn. 


Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 


We treat the cause of jim 
paired vision and dis- 


NEW EYES water tviston tea 


eye-sight without knife or risk, Pamphlet explain- 
ing the eye and home treatment free. BEMIS EYE 
SAN TM CO. (Est. 1890), Glens Falls, N. Y. 


ReOnns eeu 


FOOD 
CARRIAGE BUYERS °*).StoHttanes: 
Makers of Vehicles and Harness in the world sell- 
ing direct to the consumer. ELKHART HARNESS 
& CARRIAGE MFG. CO., Elkhart, Ind. 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 


The Original and Genuine Wocestershire. 
Known the world over. Take no substitute. 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Aids digestion, clears the head, and increases energy. At 
ali druggists. 50c. and $1. 


The dictionary says 
success means prosperity ; good fortune ; 
a wished-for result. 
Pearline means more. 


The success of 
It means 
that Pearline has proved itself 
the easiest, quickest, safest, most 


- economical thing to use in washing’ 
and cleaning. 


It means that women 


have found this true, and haven't been slow to tell others the 


truth about it. 
Pearline. 


It does so much and saves so much, 


There’s nothing odd about the success of 
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Cleanliness is next akin to Godliness. 
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and she knew it for Madge’s signal. ‘‘I’ll 
see you again to-morrow.” 

‘But say, Mollie,” Bobbie exclaimed. 
‘‘What’s up, anyhow? Who is he?” 

‘‘Never you mind,” replied Mollie airily. 
“You'll know soon enough. It’s a secret, 
and what Mr. Cheritt don’t know he can’t 
tell.” 

She hurried away toward the Castle, and 
Bobbie stood with his hands in his pockets, 
his feet wide apart, gazing steadfastly after 
her. At last he spoke. 

“Girls think they know enough to set the 
world afire, do you know it, Blossom? And 
that girl, that Mollie Gray, thinks she 
knows enough to put the fire out. But we’ll 
steal a march on her this time. We will see 
Mr. Gifford and do a little fixing of things 
our Own selves, Mary,” and he nodded at 
the form in the distance, and then the two 
comrades strolled off into the deep, quiet 
woods, and there was conspiracy in the air. 


But.up at the Castle Mollie and Madge 
held their consultation in blissful ignorance 
of Bobbie and his plans. 


‘‘She’s asleep now,” Madge was saying 
softly. ‘‘But she told me quite a little. He’s 
her brother.” 


‘You told me that,” interrupted Mollie. 


‘Yes; well, a year ago his father wished 
him to enter the bank, and he refused to do 
it, and after Mrs. Hardy and Virginia had 
coaxed a long time, he went, just as office 
boy, the same as Tony. They even had the 
same desk, Virginia says. And then some- 
thing dreadful happened. She wouldn’t tell 
me exactly, but Dick went away and never 
came back. That was when they lived down 
in Pembroke, and Mr. Hardy had the bank 
there. And Dick wanted to be an artist, 
and wouldn’t work steadily in the bank.” 


There was silence for a few minutes, and 
Mollie’s face was very serious. 


“T suppose we ought to have a talk with 
Mr. Hardy about it first,” she said thought- 
fully. ‘‘But I’d rather be dropped in the 
lion’s den any day.” 

“But Virginia says if Dick would once 
come back and say he was sorry, it would be 
all right,” returned Madge. 


‘‘Then we'll do it,” exclaimed Mollie fer- 
vently. ‘I'll bring him back with me Tues- 
day, or go off and be a pollywog in Black 
River.” 

(To be continued.) 


ERE is a true dog story: A family hav- 
ing a false grate in one of the rooms of 
the house placed some red paper behind it 
to give it the effect of fire. One of the 
coldest days the dog belonging to the house- 
hold came in from out of doors, and, seeing 
the paper in the grate, deliberately walked 
up to it and laid down before it, curled up 
in the best way to receive the glowing heat 
as it came from the fire. He remained mo- 
tionless for a few moments; feeling no 
warmth, he raised his head and looked over 
his shoulder at the grate; still feeling no 
heat, he went across and carefully applied 
his nose to the grate and smelt of it. It was 
cold as ice. With a look of the most su- 
preme disgust, his tail curled down between 
his legs, every hair on his body saying, 
‘I’m sold,” the dog trotted out of the room, 
not even deigning to cast a look at the party 
in the room who had watched his actions 
and laughed so heartily at his misfortunes. 
~-Troy Times, 


A Little Burmese Heroine 


HILE hunting for Dacoits in Burmah, 
some English soldiers tracked the ene- 
my to a large native village, which they 
found perfectly deserted, except for one very 
small Dacoit girl. They took her before 
their colonel, who, with the aid of an inter- 
preter, told her that she must tell where the 
others had gone. She was a slight, poorly- 
clad girl, but she stood there before all the 
regiment and refused to answer, looking 
very frightened, but very resolute. The in- 
terpreter told her at last that she must tell 
them what they wanted to know, and then 
she raised her littie head proudly, and an- 
swered in a clear voice, so that everyone 
could hear: ‘‘You want to kill my father and 
mother; but they have run away. You may 
kill me, but I will never say where my peo- 
ple have gone.” 


On hearing this brave speech, the Colonel 
called her a good girl, patted her on the 
head, and filled her hand with sweets, and 
all the soldiers cheered her as she stood 
there. After this she became a great fav- 
orite with the soldiers, they were devoted to 
her; but as long as she was with the regi- 
ment she never would betray her people. 


MORE COFFEE FACTS. 
Study the Question Yourself. 


‘‘When the doctor said ‘no more coffee,’ 
I was dismayed, for as an ardent lover of 
coffee, and a crank in the matter of its prep- 
aration, I had grown to believe that life 
was not worth living without it; but the dull 
stupidity and the almost daily headache so 
interfered with my profession (literature) 
that I was compelled to seek the doctor’s 
advice. 

“JT saw an improvement from the start, 
but missed my morning beverage and, felta 
great lack. It was at the home of a friend 
and Postum apostle, Mrs. ——--——, of Lons- 
dale, that I tasted my first Postum. Her 
family had sworn by it a year or more, and 
declared themselves, from the least to the 
greatest, benefited by its use. 

“T was surprised to find it really pala- 
table, and determined that I could improve 
on it myself. I purchased a box, and as we 
all do, on the first trial, made a lamentable 
failure of it, through insufficient boiling, 
and the Postum was poked away on an up- 
per shelf, until the oft-reiterated newspaper 
statements made me determine to try it 
again with long boiling. 

“T took twenty-five minutes to prepare it, 
about ten minutes to bring it up to a boil, 
and then allowed it to boil steadily for fifteen 
minutes, and from the first sip, 1 was en- 
thusiastic over the new beverage, and even 
wanted a second cup. It has never palled 
upon me, morning or night. Nothing could 
induce me to go back to the berry coffee. 

“The change Postum has wrought in me 
seems little short of miraculous. For the 
first time in many years, [ am really well, 
my color has freshened, headache has not 
visted me for many weeks, and my ability for 
work has returned with all its old zest. I 
shall never cease to be grateful for what I 
feel is a remarkable cure, due to nothing 
more than Postum Food Coffee, in place of 
the Oriental berry. 

‘Sincerely yours, Mrs. R. B. Tallman, 
Centredale, R. I.” 


Time Tells 
The Story. 


There is a big difference between the 
of 
machine, embodying the best of mate- 


cost making a first-class sewing 


rials and workmanship, and one which 
The 
buyer of the cheap machine soon pays 


is made in the cheapest manner. 


the difference of price in the constant 
cost for repairs, to say nothing of its 
annoying inefficiency. 

Singer Sewing-Machines do good work 
during a Jifetime. 


Sold on instalments. 
Old machines taken in exchange. 


The Singer Manufacturing Co., 


“Sewing-Machine Makers for the World.”” 


CALIFORNIA 


Should you desire information regarding Cal- 
ifornia as a Winter Resort, and regarding long 
limit low-rate tickets returning via any route, 
and how best to reach California at this season 
of the year, call upon or address the under- 
signed. The Southern Pacific Company’s famous 
SUNSET LIMITED trains leave New Orleans 
semi weesly, Mondays and Thursdays, and trav- 
erse the country where the rigors of our Winter 
and Spring are unknown. 

W. G. Nermyzr, Gen’! Western Agent So. 
Pac. Co., 288 Clark Street, Chicago. 


HOME SEEKERS’ EXCURSIONS 


On January 16th, February 6th and 20th.March 
6th and 20th, and April 38d and 17th, 1900, the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway will 
sell round-trip excursion tickets (good for 21 
days) to a great many points.in South and 
North Dakota and other Western and South- 
Western States, at practically one fare for the 
round-trip. Take a trip West and see what an 
amount of good land can be purchased for very 
little money. Further information as to rates, 
routes, prices of farm lands, etc., may be ob- 
tained by addressing Guo. H. Harrorp, Gen’! 
Pass. Agent, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. Ill. 


Send 25 cents to C. A. Hiceins, A. G. P. 
A., Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R’y, Great 
Northern Bldg., Chicago, for copy of Aztec 
Calendar, January to June, 1900. Contains six 
separate reproductions in colors (8 x11 inches) 
ok Burbank’s noted Pueblo Indian portraits. 


Series comprises Wick-ah-te-wah, Ko-pe-ley, 
Si-we-ka, Si-you-wee-teh-ze-sah, Quen-chow-a, 
and Zy-you-wah, of the Moki and Zuiii tribes. 
Also engraved cover representing ancient 
Aztec calendar stone. A handsomeand unique 
souvenir; edition limited ; order early, 
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Finance and Commerce 


ATERIAL changes in the business situation 
would be hard to find. The bank clearances 
show a falling off as compared with last year at 
New York and Boston, due probably to lessened 
speculative operations, but satisfactory gains in 
other Eastern centres and Chicago where specu- 
lative trade cuts less figure. There is no mater. 
ial change in the price of commodities generally. 
The iron companies report new business satis- 
factory both on foreign and domestic orders. 
Prices are unchanged. In copper prices are 
steady, and in tin the tendency is lower. In 
cotton and wool the market is quiet, and in fact 
rather dull, a natural change from the recent 
activity. Wheat has reacted a coupleof cents 
from the extreme low prices of last week. The 
incentive has been the fears of damage to the 
French and Russian crops from frost. Paris 
has had a pretty sharp advance of 8 to 10 cents 
per bushel, but with their import duty of about 36 
cents per bushel,they are still 20 cents per bushel 
below an importing basis. The English and 
other continental markets have only partially 
followed this advance, and we are, on the 
whole, scarcely nearer an export basis than be- 
fore. Receipts at primary markets are still 
much below last year, and demand is poor, so 
that change in weekly stocks do not vary much 
from the changes of a year ago. Something more 
radical is needed to lift the price of the very 
heavy surplus we are now carrying and main- 
tain the improvement. 


The report of the Government Agricultural 
Department on their final estimate of the corn 
crop.of 1899, places the yield at slightly over two 
billion bushels. This is a very slight change 
from former estimates. It is the general con- 
census of opinion among the latter dealers that 
placing the crop at two billions is equivalent to 
saying the total amount of corn in this country 
now is less by two hundred to three hundred 
millions than it wasa yearago. That is, that 
reserves in cribs and in farmer’s hands are 
enough smaller to make the difference, 

The tendency in financial affairs is toward 
lower interest ratesin London, Berlin, and New 
York, although there is no noticeable change in 
interior rates, except at Chicago where some 
loans have been madeat 514 per cent. The New 
York bank statement Saturday last was ex- 
tremely favorable. The policy of the Treasury 
Department of depositing receipts for duties in 
the national banks, has undergone no change. 
The usual January settlements are bringing 
currency back to the centres, and some relief is 
being experienced from this source. The panic 
in stocks in Wall street last month, and the re- 
fusal of the banks to loan on many of the stocks 
also brought to the centre a great deal of money 
to pay for the bargains then offered, and this has 
no doubt been the cause of considerable relief 
to the New York banks. 

The official statement of exports and imports 
for December is hardly favorable as compared 
with last year: 


For December 97’ imports were 71 million 


&¢ 98’ 55 million 
For the year 1899 799 million 
1898 634 vs 


For December 99’ exports were 123 million 


98 137 million 
Jan. 1, 1899 1,275 
1898 1,255 * 


For 1899 exports exceededimports 476 ‘‘ 
1898 621 

The deficiency of exports as compared with 
imports increased the latter part of the year 
1899, and so far indicates further unfavorable 
comparisons to come. By comparison with De- 
cember of last year there was a heavy falling off 
in export of breadstuffs and cotton, 


Foreign Commerce 


HE foreign commerce of the United States in 
1899 amounted to over two billion dollars, 
and of this enormous sum more than three-fifths 
was exports, and less than two-fifths imports. 
The exact figures, just issued by the Treasury 


Bureau of Statistics, are: Imports, $799 534,620; 
exports, $1,275,486,641; excess of exports over 
imports, $475,652,021. The-excess of exports is 
larger than in any preceding year, except 1898. 
Of the exports, manufactures form a larger pro- 
portion than ever before, while of the imports, 
raw materials, for use of our manufacturers, 
form a larger proportion than ever before. Of 
the exports, more than 30 per cent. are manu- 
factures, against 26 per cent. in the fiscal year 
1897, 23 per cent. in 1895, 20 per cent. in 1885, 16 
per cent, in 1879, and 12 per cent. in 1860. Of the 
imports, 33 per cent. are articles in a crude con- 
dition which enter into the various processes of 
domestic industry, against 26 per cent. in 1895, 
24 per cent. in 1892, 23 per cent. in 1889, and 20 
per cent. in 1885. Products of agriculture form 
63 per cent. of the exports, against 70 per cent. 
in 1898, 72 per cent. in 1894, 74 per cent. in 1884, 
and 83 per cent in 1£80, while agricultural pro- 
ducts classified as ‘‘articles of food and live 
animals” form 29 per cent. of the imports, 
against 30 per cent. in 1896, 31 per cent. in 1886, 
and 34 per cent. in 1884. 

A study of the imports and exports of 1899 
compared with those of earlier years presents 
some interesting facts. From 1869 to 1899 im- 
ports doubled while exports quadrupled. The 
imports in 1869 were $438,455 894, and the ex- 
ports $337,375.988, making an excessof imports 
over exports amounting to $101,079,906, while, as 
above indicated. the excess of exports in 1899 is 

75,652,051. Relatively the proportion of free 
and dutiable goods in the list of imports differs 
very greatly in the figures of 1899 from those of 
1869, only $21 775 643 of the total of $4388,455,894 
imported in 1869 being admitted free of duty. 
while in 1899 $351.814.004 of the $799 834 620 im- 
ported came in freeof duty. Exports of foreign 
merchandise form a smaller percentage year by 
year of our total exports, though this is due to 
the very rapid increase in exportation of do- 
mestic merchandise, the value of foreign mer- 
chandise exported in 1899 being about double 
that of 1869, while the exports of domestic mer- 
cbandise in 1899 were four times as much as in 
1869. 


Philippine Currency 


HE money of the Philippine Islands is dis. 

cussed in a report by the British Vice consul 
at Manila, a copy of which has been received by 
the Treasury Bureau of Statistics. It contains 
the follhwing statements: The currency of the 
Philippine I4lands was originally gold, Spanish 
onzas of Charles III. and ferdinand VII. pre- 
dominating. Small gold coins, with ‘‘Filipinos” 
inscribed on them, of one dollar, two dol- 
lars, and four dollars, were locally minted 
at Manila, and were current in Spain. The 
Manila was open to the public until 1868 for 
the coining of the above three pieces at a small 
change. Coined gold (principally American 
double eagles) was recoined. Very few ingots, 
if any, were used for this purpose, the operation 
leaving a clear profit of 18 to 20 per cent. This 
practice ceased when exchange declined heavi- 
ly and left no profit. Mexican and old Spanish 
dollars, with fractions of the latter, constituted 
the silver currency. 

Those Spanish coins, which comprise the now 
rare ‘‘Dos Mundos’”’ set and specimens of Ysabel 
II, together with the imported Mexicans, were 
frequently at a premium over the gold dollar, 
similar conditions also existing in the Island of 
Cuba. When, however, silver began to depreci- 
ate, the gold coin was rapidly exported and 
replaced by Mexican dollars. In 1877, the gold 
currency was considered a failure, owing to the 
above reasons. 


Branch Investment and Banking Office, 
115 Monroe-st., near Dearborn. 


E.G. LOGAN 


% D 
mauned 4 B’d Trade, Chicago. 
Hew York andChicage | Botds, Stocks, 


Steck Exchanges and idence mace 
Chicago Bd. of Trade. 


“Good Beginnings 
Make Good Endings.” 


You are making a good beginning when 
you commence to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
for any trouble of your blood, stomach, 
kidneys or liver. Perststently taken, this 
great medicine will bring you the good end- 
ing of perfect health, strength and vigor. 


Never Disappojnts. 


“ALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE 


LEI RLS 
LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED EXCURSIONS IN PULLMAN 
TOURIST SLEEPERS. 


CHOICE OF TWO ROUTES. 


BOSTON EVERY WEDNESDAY 
SCENIC } CHICAGO HURSDAY 
ROUTE <~ SAINT PAUL * THURSDAY 
Leaves KANSAS. CITY ‘ FRIDAY 
OMAHA se FRIDAY 


via Colorado Springs and Salt Lake to California 
and Pacific Coast Points. 


CHICAGO EVERY TUESDAY 


SOUTHERN \ SAINT PAUL ‘ TUESDAY 
ROUTE KANSAS CITY ‘* WEDNESDAY 
Leaves DES MOINES ‘‘ WEDNESDAY 


OMAHA ‘“* WEDNESDAY 
via Ft.Worth and El Paso to Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evi- 
dence that we offer the best. 

We solicit correspondence and think that the 
inducements we can offer will convince you of 
the supericrity of this line, 

For full Information and free literature address 


JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicazo. 


\ FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE £1826. 
me, HAVE FURNISHED Z5.000 


 MENEEL & ico, OL GE VE BESL 
WEST-TROY N YuIBELLMETAL, 


BELLS | 


Bteel Alloy Church & School : Hoa ag Send 209 
Catalogue, The C.Ss.B 'O.. Hillsboro, Or 


MENEELY BELLCO., 


CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager 
Troy, N. Y , and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 

CHIMES 


CHURCH BELLS ana'peats 


Best quality on earth. Get our price. 
MIicSHANE BELL FOU *1IDRY. Baltimore. Md. 


ST. AGNES’ GUILD, 


Calvary church, Chicago, solicits orders for Eucharistic 
Vestments, Cassocks, Cottas. Girdles, Altar Hangings, and 
Linens, Choir Vestments, Fringe for Stoles, etc. 

Address, Rev. WM. B. HAMILTON, REoTOoR, 
938 Park Ave., Chicago 


Tue stomach and bowels are kept in a normal 
condition, and constination is unknown in the 
baby fed on Mellin’s Food. 


PROGRESSIVE, PUSHING PEOPLE 


demand up-to-date railroad train service. Two 
fast trains leave Minneapolis and St. Paul 
daily, via Wisconsin Central Lines, for Milwau- 
kee, Chicago, and Eastern and Southern points, 
elegantly equipped with Sleeping, Dining, Cafe, 
and Parlor Cars. Ask your nearest ticket 
agent for further information. Jas. C. Ponp, 
Gen’! Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ENO SUBSTITUTE FOR 


PSAREES Al 
ad Steal 
agg fl proc 


or, ak 
Sit wroax cornensen Hitt 
Street, NewYork. 


SS Musson treet Neto | 


CONDENSED MILK) 


46, ? 
Foe BABIES” Aasoiige. 
Borden’s Condensed Miik Co., N.Y. 


Best Line Burlington 


to Route 
Sound 


Puget 


Three good ways of going 
are via St. Paul, Denver 
or Billings: Either way 
by “The Burlington” from 
Chicago or St. Louis. 


The European plan Dining 
Car service is a special feature 
of excellence on this line. 


Winter SUNSHINE, 
Fancies{ -: -vrowens| 


Are to be Found in 


CALIFORNIA 


an Ideal All-the-Year Climate. 


TRAVEL VIA ONE OF THE 


outhern 
Pacific Co’s 
THREE ROUTES 


ROUND-TRIP TICKETS to principal Pacific 
Coast points that read going via ary of the Southern 


Pacific Company’s THREE ROUTES, 
Sunset, Ogden or Shasta, 


and returning via the same or either of the others, 
are on sale at all important railway stations. 

Personally Conducted Tourist Excursions via all 
three routes from principal railway centres. 

Through Pullman Stamdard and Ordinary Sleeping 
Cars and Solid Vestibule Trains. 

Write for information to 


E. HAWLEY, A. G. T. M., S. P. Coy, 
349 Broadway, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


. G. NEIMYER, Gen. Western Agt., S. P. Co. 
W. G. NEOS Clark Street, CHICAGO.” ; 


Che Living Church 


Hints to Housekeepers 


T is not popularly known that fruit acids are 
germicidal. The juice of lemon and lime is 
deadly to cholera germs as corrosive sublimate, 
or sulphur fumes, or formaldehyde, or any other 
disinfectant. It is so powerful a germicide that 
if the juice of one lemon or lime be squeezed 
into a glass of water, that is then left standing 
ten or fifteen minutes, the water will be disin- 
fected; it makes little difference where the 
water has been obtained, or whether it has been 
boiled or filtered. This is a fact worth know- 
ing, for anyone in the vacation season may find 
himself under circumstances in which it is im- 
possible to get either water of known whole- 
someness or boiled or filtered water. In sucha 
case, the juice of a lemon or lime will purify the 
water perfectly. 


A Mepicinge CLoset.—A well-equipped medi- 
cine emergency closet is one way of being 
ready, and below is a.list that may help young 
mothers and housekeepers. A roll of old linen 
handkerchiefs, perfectly clean and sweet, and 
smoothly ironed. A roll of old linen of any 
sort—old fine damask napkins being always the 
most precious and the most desirable, all clean, 
and all well ironed and smoothly folded. 
Wrinkled old linen is seldom as useful as if put 
away properly. Someold flannel, and at least a 
yard or two of new flannel, of medium quality 
and all wool. Flannel made of half wool and 
half cotton is not always so soft as that woven 
entirely of wool . Some soft old towels; a cake 
of surgeon’s soap; a small soft sponge, to be 
bought of any gocd chemist; several rolls of 
cotton bandages, five yards long and from two 
to four inches wide. They can be bought, but 
are easily rolled with a little practice, and are 
much cheaper when bought in that way. The 
end should be fastened down with a bit of ad- 
hesive plaster. A roll of surgeon’s adhesive 
plaster; some large, small, and medium nursery 
safety pins; a paper of pins of medium size— 
English are much better than American, as 
they have sharper points; a bottle of arnica, 
and one of witch hazel; a small bottle of the 
very best brandy, and cne of aromatic spirits of 
ammonia; a bottle of lime-water, and one of 
sweet oil; a jar of vaseline; a pair of sharp 
scissors of medium size; a good spool of coarse 
cotton, and needles to carry it. These things 
will equip the emergency-shelf, and a strict rule 
should be made that, unless needed for illness 
or accident, not one of the articles should ever 
be touched, cr if used, should be replaced as soon 
as possible. 


’ CurE FOR TooTHACHE.—At a recent meeting of 
the London Medical Society, Dr. Blake stated 
that extraction or excision of teeth was un- 
necessary. He was enabled, he said, to cure 
the most desperate case of toothache, unless the 
disease was connected with rheumatism, by the 
application of the following remedy to the dis 
eased tooth: Alum, reduced to an impalpable 
powder, two drachms: nitrous spirit of ether, 
seven drachms; mix, and apply to the tooth. 


One of the simplest and most efficient means 
of driving away rats is to set saucers of chlor- 
ide of lime around the places which they fre- 
quent. They do not eat the lime, but its fumes 
are very disagreeable to them, and will result 
in their leaving the neighborhood. 


INDIGESTION. | 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Relieves the sense of fullness, distress 
and pain in the stomach after meals. 
Makes digestion natural and easy. 
Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 


“WHERE DIRT GATHERS, 
WASTE RULES,” 


JAN. 27, 1900 


Q -.-FOR... 

| Whooping Cough, 

| Croup, Asthma, 
Colds, Bronchitis. | 


For twenty one years the 
most successful GERMICIDE 
in contagious disease. 


Send for descriptive book- 
let, containing physicians’ tes- 
timonials and price list. 


Sold by Druggists 
Generally, 
| Uapo-@resolene Zo., 
69 Wall St., New York, 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 


Si 


)\ ==. \ 

: A Lo SS > ———— = 
Special Trial 
Offer New and GRAND PANSIES 

Did you ever see 7 straight or circular rows of 
Pansies, side by side, each a different color? If so, 
you know that the effect is charming beyond con- 
ception. Did you ever see Childs’ Giant Pansies, mar- 
vels in beauty and true to color? If not, you have 
not seen the beauty and perfection now attained. 

As a trial offer, we will mail for 25 cents ig 
50 seeds Pansy Giant, Pure Snow White, 


SOF ky ; Coal Black, 
50 ; “Cardinal Red, 

DO” 7 es Bright Yellow, 

5 Om , ; Azure Blue 

SO 7 f ‘ Bright Violet, 
Ome of ‘« Striped, Variegated. 


A little book on Pansies, telling all about culture, ete. 

A Booklet of 95 pages on House Plants; tells just 
how tocare for every kind of win dow plant. 

THE MAYFLOWER magazine 3 months; finest 
publication on Flowers and Gardening. And our 

Catalogue of 156 pages and 9 Colored Biates. 
The7 Pansies, 2 Books, Mayflower and Cat’g, 25c- 

Our Catalogue for 1900—25th Anniversary 
Edition—greatest Book of Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and New Fruits, 156 es, 500 
illustrations, 9 colored plates, will be Bes free 
to any who anticipate_purchasing. Great Novelties 
in Sweet Scented and Tuberous Rex Begonias, Gera- 
niums, Fragrant Calla, Treasure Vine, Gooseflower, 
Caladiums, Everblooming Tritoma, Cannas, Gladi- 
olus, Roses, Phloxes, Giant Pzeony, Lilies, Palms, 
Carnations, Primroses, Asters, Pansies, Sweet Peas, 
Verbenas, Tomatoes, Strawberries, etc. 

‘ John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N. Y. 


IF YOU HAVE 


Rheumatism 


and drugs and doctors fail to cure you write to me, 
andI will send you free atrial package of a simple 
remedy, which cured me and thousands of others, 
among them cases of over 50 years’ standing. Thisis 
no humbug or deception but an honest remedy that 
youcan test withoutspendinga cent. Itrecently cured: 
a lady who had been an invalid for52 years. Address 
JOHN A. SMITH,1173 Summerfield Church Building, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


9 For Fine and 
Medium Writ- 
ing—303, 404, 603, 
604 E. F., 601 EF. 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 
Stub Points~1008, 1071, 1083. 


For Vertical Writing= 1045 : 
(Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 
1047 (Multiscript), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


Court-House Serles~1064, 1065, 1066, and others. 


Great saving results from the use of S Al O L. [ O 


AS LEAR O OMS 


1100 
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PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN Co. 


[= COMMUNICATIONS FOR ALL TO BE ADDRESSED}TO MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Che Youttg Churchman Che Living Church Che Living Church Quarterly 


An illustrated paper for the Chlidren of the 
Containi a Ch c 
A Weekly Record of the News, the Work, and the mene SS eee ale anne 


Church and for Sunday Schools. 
Thought of the Church. Subscription Price, $2.00 per 


WEEKLY: 80cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address. 454 cents per copy 

per year with a further discount of 10 per vent year. To the Clergy, $1.50 per year. 
if paid in advance. = 


MONTHLY: 20 cents per year. In quantities 


for the Year, issued at Advent; followed quar- 
terly by smaller issues containing the Clergy 


List corrected. Nearly 700 pages per year. 


GLUB RATES. 


of 10 or more to one address. 12% cents per copy 
per year, witha further discouut of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 


Che Shepherd’s Arms 


An illustrated paper for the little ones of the 
Church and for Infant and Primary Classes. 
Printed on ro-e-tinted paper. 

WEEKLY: 40cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one aduress, 30 cents per copy 

er year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 


TRE LIVING CHURCH “(weekly) and THE YOUNG 
CHURCHMAN (weekly), $250 per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and THE SHEPHERD'S ARMS (weekly), 
$2.80 per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and THE LIVING CHURCH QUARTERLY, $2.75 
per ‘year. 


Price 25 cts. for all. 


Evening Prayer Leaflet 


Contains the full Evening Prayer with Collect, 
Psalter, and 4 Hymns, published weekly in ad- 
vance forevery Sunday evening. For distribu- 
tion in churches, Price in quantities, 25 cts. 


THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- per copy per year. Transient orders. 50 cts. per 


MAN (weekly), THE SHEPHERD'S ARMS (weekly), and THE 
LivING CHURCH QUARTERLY—a combination desirable 
. : ¢ ° 

in every family— $3.00 per year. 


GHANGES IN GHURGH JOURNALISM. 


“THE LIVING CHURCH’? COMES TO MILWAUKEE. s# “‘THE CHURCH ECLECTIC’? GOES TO NEW YORK. 


THE YounG CHURCHMAN Co. beg to announce that they have purchased 


The Living Church 


and will edit and publish it, beginning with the first issue in February, from their office in Milwaukee. At 
the same time, they have sold The Church Eclectic to Messrs. Jamés Pott & Co., of New York, the sale to take 
effect at the close of the present volume, which ends with the March number. 


The Living Church 


will be under the same editorial management which has so successfully conducted Che Young Churchman for 
thirty years past, bringing it to very much the largest circulation of any American Church Periodical; and which 
has for the past five years conducted The Church Eclectic, and for fifteen years Che Living Church Quarterly, It thus 
falls into experienced hands, and will issue from the largest Church publishing house in America. 

Many improvements are under contemplation. There will be many illustrations, representing more par- 
ticularly the events of current interest in the Church. The more important Church news will be fuller, and 
promptly published; the less important, more condensed. There will be special papers on important topics, by 
the best writers. The world—its literature, progress, politics, art—will be viewed from the standpoint of the 
Church, and the Church from the standpoint of Catholic thought. The editorial policy will always be frank and 
outspoken; but controversy will not be its main desire. We shall attempt to be Broad rather in intellectual 
grasp than in Churchmanship; to learn and to teach. There will be ‘‘malice toward none,” “charity for all.’ 


In short, The Living Church will be 


f paid in advance. 

{ MONTALY: 15 cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or mure to one address, 8 cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance 


hundred copies. A number of special editions 
for special occasions. 


The Young Ghurchman Grown Up 


A new volume begins May 1st. There will of necessity be a transition period of a few weeks before new 

_ plans can be fully carried out. Therefore, All new annual subscriptions received betore May1,1900, will be entered 

trom the date received, to expire May 1, 1901. Subscriptions sent in February will thus run 15 months; in 

March, 14 months; in April, 13 nonths; in May, 12 months; all for the same price—$2.00; or $1.50 to the 

clergy. Samples on application. Address all letters pertaining to Che Living Church, from this time, to ‘‘Period- 

ical Department, The Young Churchman Co., Milwaukee, Wis.’’ Address matter for The Church Eclectic in the 
same way until March Ist, after which new instructions will be given. 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., JANUARY, 1900. 


Fes. 3. 4900 


720 Woman’s Temple, Chicago. 


Monuments 


Celtic Crosses a Specialty. 


Send for our ‘Help in the Selec- 
tivn of a Monument.” Sent Free. 


224 Also High-Grade STAINED GLASS 


St Mary's School, Knoxville, ILL 
Now in Its Thirty-second Year. 


Prominent families in many States, during a quarter of 
@ century, have been patrons of this institution. Students 
are received at any time when there is a vacancy. Escort 
s furnished from Chicago without charge. Address, 

Rev. C. W. LEFFINGWELB. Rector. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Ill, 


THE CuHI0aeo DiocEsaN SOHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D., 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, 8.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


The leading musical ine 

Newkngland stitution of America. 
CoNSERVATOR Founded 1853. Unsur- 
OF MUSIC passed advantages in com- 


position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution. 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 

Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
FRANK W, HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 


4 2 64th 
Riverview Academy [ii 
Overlooks the Hudson. Magnificent and healthful in 


location, with exceptionally efficient instructors. Military 
discipline. BISBEE, A.M.., Prin., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Miss C, E, Mason's School for Girls 


The Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. N Y. Advantages 
of NY City. Grauuates students. Prepares fer College. 
Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M., Pr.n. Send for Cat. I. 


Episcopal High School of Virginia, 
Near Alexandria. 
For Boys. Sixty-first year. Ilustrated catalogue sent 


on application. 
L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


Racine College Grammar School, 


“The school that makes manly boys.” Graduates ente 
any university. Diploma admits to Universities of Michi 
gan and Wisconsin. Address 

Rev. H. D. Roprnson, Warden. Racine, Wis. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis. 


A scheol for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1889 
references: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D. D., Milwaukee 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rey. Geo F. 
Seymour, 8.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq. Chi 
cago: W. D. Kertfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, 

TuE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


THE DARLINGTON HYMNAL. 


“Destined to be the most popular Hymnal ever placed be- 
fore the public.”"—Bishop’s Letter, Louisville. Ky. 


With Complete Communion Service, only 75 cents. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, Bible House, New York 


CHAS. 6. BLAKE & C0.| 


CARYL COLEMAN, President. 


MONUMENTS 


Now is the time to discuss the 
erection of Artistic Memorials, 
Photographs submitted, on request, 
Churchly designs recently completed, 


J, & R. LAMB, 


59 CARMINE ST,, 
NEW YORK. 


. RUSSELL STURGIS FOOT. Vice-Pres. 


CHURCH GLASS & DECORATING COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


English Stained Glass Windows 


Made by John Hardman & Co. 
London and Birmingham. 


American Mosaic Glass Windows, 
Numbers 3, 5 and 7 WEST TWENTY-NINTH STREET. NEW YORK. 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE £1826. 
Rp 25.000 


SCHOOL & OTHER 
PUREST BES 
NEE GEN EST 


¥| 
\ —¥} T-TROY, N.Y. SAL METAL 
—_ CHIMES. Ere. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


BELLS 


Btee!l Alloy Church & School Bells. eg-Send fog 
Catalogue. The C. 8, BELL OO.. Hillsboro, Os 


MENEELY BELL CO., 


CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager 
Troy, N. Y., and New York City. a 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


s s s 
University School of Music, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Albert A. Stanley, A.M., Director. Unusual Advan- 
tages from connection with the University of Michigan. 
For Calendar and detailed information, address the Secre- 
tary. 


HE Ee Ee a Se a a 


e 
$ J 
The General Theological 4 
Seminary, 2 

Che’sea Sq ure, New York. 2 

The Academic Year b:gan on Wednesday in # 
the September Emher Week 2 
SPECIAL STUDENTS admitted and a GRAD- # 
UATE course for graduates of other Theologi- sd 
cal Seminaries 2 
The requirements for admission and other par- od 
ticulars can be had from * 
e 

9 

6 


The Very Rev. E. A. Hoffman, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Dean 


He EEE AE HEE A EE A AE EE 
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GRAFTON. HALL, 


Schoel for Young Ladies, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


College Preparatory and Graduate Courses, Special 
Advantagts in LANGUAGES, MUSIC AND ART, 


Individual Rooms, s¢ Modern Equipment. 
Rev. B. Calbot Rogers, I. A., Warden. 


Ghurch Gushions. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our free 


book. Ostermoor & Co.. 116 Elizabeth St.. N. Y. 
WINDOWS, 
CHURC FURNITURE. 


R. G. GE'SSLER, % Marble and M-tal Work. 
56 West 8th st. (rear 6 h Ave.). New York. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH, 
Memorials. Supplies. 


THE COX SONS & BUCKLEY CO. 


Church Furnishers and Decorators. 
70 Fifth Avenue New York City. 


ART - WORKER © 
Gi x)-F VRNITVRE £: 270W27 Se-.NEW YORK. 


COX SONS & VINING 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, 
Choir Vestments, 
Embroideries and Materials, 
Custom Made Clerical Clothing 


HURCH ARCHITECT, 


JOHN SUTCLIFFE, 
218 La Salle Street, - Chicago 


ONE Ne 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
3 iD: can be made ona Lawton 
a= Ss mplex Printer. No wash- 
ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
ot work. Agents wan ed. 


LAWTON & CO., 3° Vesey St,, New York. 


** B9 Dearborn ‘Street, Chicago. 


THE MYRTLE CAKE KNIFE. 


j % 
| 
J 


The ‘“‘MyrrLe CAKE KniFe”’ is a heavy plated, pure Sterling Silver, on eighteen- per cent nickel silver base. 
Guaranteed and warranted in every particular. 


better made. 


OUR PRICE, POST PAID, $1.35. 


Put up in SATIN LINED CASE. 


Address 


THE RELIANCE SILVER CO., Germania Building, ¥ Milwaukee, Wis, 


Retail Price, $3.50 
Our Price, po 135 


Nothing 


‘ee pos." 


Gi 
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VoL. XXII. 


Tue return of General Wheeler to this country, after par- 
ticipating in the winter campaign in Luzon, renews the ques- 
tion as to his right to a seat inthe House of Representatives 


without re-election. It will be recalled that American law for- 
bids an army officer to sit in either house of Congress, and the 
point was raised against General Wheeler in the last Congress. 
Since that time, General Wheeler has been re-elected, but hay- 
ing been away at the seat of war, has not as yet taken his seat 
or the oath of office. The question now arises in a somewhat 
different form from that in which it was presented in the last 
Congress. If General Wheeler was ineligible at the time of his 
election last November, being then an officer in the Volunteer 
service of the United States, does his election hold good? The 
sad example of the French Republic shows the importance of 
keeping the legislative branch of the government distinct from 
the military branch. It is quite right that every precaution 
should be taken to keep our government from degenerating into 
a mere branch of the army, as has so nearly befallen in France. 
None of us would like to see General Wheeler kept out of the 
House of Representatives. At the same time, the safe and 
proper position seems to be, that having béen constitutionally 
ineligible when elected, he should not be permitted to take his 
seat until a new election has been held in his district, the Eighth 
of Alabama, and he has been re-elected. The country in gen- 
eral, and the Democratic party in particular, certainly need his 
services in the House, and we hope his re-election may be as 
nearly unanimous as was that of last fall. 


Ir it is true, as reported, that the Islands of the Danish 
West Indies have been offered by Denmark to the United States 
for $3,000,000, their acquisition by this country is a duty that 
can only be overlooked by this country at its peril. In these 
days, when so much nonsense is talked about the unconstitu- 
tionality of acquiring territory outside the Continent, it is in- 
structive to recall that the United States has several times at- 
-tempted to purchase these islands, notably under the adminis- 
tration of President Grant, when the American government 
offered the sum of $7,000,000, which was declined by the Danish 
government. The West India Islands belonging to Denmark, 
are those of St. Thomas, St. John, and Santa Cruz, lying a 
little to the east of Porto Rico, and very close to the new Ameri- 
can possessions. The islands themselves are not of much value 
for their own sake, and have never been profitable to Denmark. 
They would, however, be very menacing to the United States 
in ease of any foreign war. Moreover, if we are to press the 
Monroe Doctrine, and take the position we have taken in the 
past, that the Danish government may not transfer these islands 
to another European power without our consent, then we shall 

‘be acting the part of the dog in the manger if, when Denmark 
wishes to sell on-such favorable terms, we refuse to buy. We 


can hardly take the position that the United States will not per- 
mit their transfer, if when they are offered to us at a price so 
very low, we decline to accept them. We hope the purchase may 
be consummated without undue delay. Denmark will still re- 
tain colonies in Greenland and Iceland, the character of which 
is of more importance to the home government than can be these 
small, unprofitable islands so far away from the home adminis- 
tration. ; 


Ir is a pleasure to learn, authoritatively, that the report 
from South Africa that Brigadier-General Wauchope had in 
writing laid much blame upon his superior officer, General 
Methuen, for the military movement which resulted in so severe 
a defeat for British arms, and in which General Wauchope laid 
down his life, is untrue. The report, which had been generally 
credited, declared that General Wauchope’s widow had received 
a letter from her husband, written on the eve of the battle, in 
which he declared General Methuen’s plans to be wild and im- 
possible of success. No doubt, as events proved, they were such, 
but the report of General Wauchope’s letter to his widow is con- 
tradicted by the latter. Lady Wauchope now gives out for pub- 
lication the following extract from a letter from her late hus- 
band, dated at the Orange River, November 29th: “I expect 
Methuen will halt at the Modder River for some days before 
pushing forward. He has a hard time of it, and must be a real 
gallant soul to shove along as he does.” Lord Wolseley, the 
British Commander-in-Chief, also issues a denial of the report 
that the War office is in possession of such a letter from General 
Wauchope, written before the battle of Magersfontein, to the 
same effect. 

This does not, of course, establish as a fact that General 
Wauchope did not dissent from General Methuen’s plans. It 
is quite likely that he did dissent, and as events proved, quite to 
his honor that he did. Neither does it contradict the evidence, 
which is quite probable, that when his command was surrounded 
by the enemy, and just before he fell, General Wauchope loudly 
declared to his soldiers that he was not responsible for leading 


_them into the trap in which they found themselves. Unhappily, 


General Methuen’s ill success in his campaign seems to have 
been due, at least in part, to a lack of foresight on his part, that 
ought to have been, even if it were not, evident to his coadjutors. 
Even the sensational report that Methuen has lost his mind, and 
that the advance at Magersfontein was the advance of a mad- 
man, is not altogether improbable. 


NeEvER, perhaps, since the surrender of Yorktown, has 
the British Parliament met under such gloomy conditions as 
that which assembled this week at Westminster. The retreat 
of General Warren’s men from Spion Kop means the total 
failure of all the military campaign up to date. It means, 
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apparently, that Ladysmith cannot possibly be relieved. 
Moreover, -the relief of Sey, and Mafeking is quite as 
uncertain. 

On the other hand, surprise has been quite acorns ex- 
pressed over the fact that the Boers have not up to this time 
compelled the surrender of General White at Ladysmith. 

This suggests to us the thought, Do the Boers wish to 
take Ladysmith? Wherein would they be the gainers-by this 
action? So long as the city is in a state of ab-olute siege, 
they are practically the conquerors, while yet the British gar- 
rison and population of Ladysmith must subsist on their own 
stores instead of being charges upon the Boer Commissary 
Department. Whether there is in Ladysmith such a wealth 
of war materials as has sometimes been reported may be 
doubted. We read frequently, almost in the same passage, 
that the garrison is almost destitute of ammunition and of 
food, and then, on the other hand, hear of the large stores 
that would be surrendered if Ladysmith should fall. Clearly, 
the two positions cannot be correct. 

Undoubtedly General Buller’s army had a tremendous 
conflict before them when they stormed the heights of Spion 
Kop. That they once seized it .nd then were obliged to vacate 
it, shows the trepidity of the British arms. Americans will 
remember that the Chickamauga Campaign and the storming 
of the Heights of Abraham a century before, demonstrated 
beyond doubt that even mountain fastnesses may be stormed 
and carried, for in both these campaigns was it successfully 
accomplished. Meanwhile, the deepest gloom fills the people. 
The ministry appears to be tottering toward its fall, and the 
South African campaign must begin a new chapter, with 
almost the whole of the Cape in the hands of the Boers and 
their sympathizers, with no less than four divisions of the 
British army in their midst, separated and powerless. 


Among other problems which we shall be obliged to meet 
in the Philippines, is that of compelling toleration of the Roman 
priesthood and of protecting the property of the Roman Church. 
No doubt the Friars have brought upon themselves by their past 
misconduct, most, if not all, of the ill will which they receive 
from the Filipinos. The fact remains, that under American 
laws, there can be no banishments from the island for religious 
reasons, and the natives must be compelled to respect the per- 
sons of the hated Friars and the property of the Chureh. It is 
reported that when Archbishop Chapelle, the Papal delegate to 
the Philippines, arrived at Manila and gave a conciliatory re- 
ception, many Filipinos attended for the purpose of making a 
hostile demonstration against the Friars. They were very 
abusive in the language which they used at the appearance of 
each of the despised Friars. 

_ Apparently the Archbishop and General Otis are working 
together to effect a reorganization on American principles of 
the relations between Church and State in the Philippines, and 


it may be hoped that tranquillity will be established by their 


joint endeavors. It is officially announced that the United 
States will not confiscate or occupy any Church property without 
remuneration, but that all property held by religious orders or 
by the Bishops, and used for any other purpose than actually as 
a house of worship or for educational purposes, will be taxed 
the same as other property. Heretofore such ecclesiastical prop- 
erty has been exempt from taxation, which, having been accumu- 
lated in large amounts, has been one of the grievances of the 
natives against the Spanish rule. 


AMERICAN morals are in a way vindicated by the action of 
the lower house of Congress in declining to seat Mr. Brigham 
H. Roberts, the member-elect from Utah. Mr. Roberts was 
shown, not only to have lived in polygamy after the passage of 
the Edmunds law and up to the present time, but apparently to 
have married his third wife since the passage of that law, and 
perhaps since the admission of Utah as a state. Happily there 
was no member of the House of Representatives who would 
have consented to permit Mr. Roberts to retain his seat, though 
there was a division among the members as to whether the more 
desirable method of solving the problem was by refusing to seat 
him, or by first seating and then expelling him. There were ob- 
jections to both courses. If, when his credentials were proved 
clear on the face of them, and Congress should, as finally it did, 
refuse to seat him, a dangerous precedent was set, which might, 
in case of partisan requirements, be stretched too far on some 
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future occasion. On the other hand, there appears to have been 
no precedent for seating a member and afterwards expelling 


- him for causes entirely disconnected with his-service as a mem- 


ber and ante-dating that service. In our opinion, this question 
of precedent has figured too largely. This was a case for set- 
ting a precedent; not for following it. Progress would never be . 
made on the part of the human race if new precedents were not 
set when new conditions arise, and if precedent was too largely 
followed on other oceasions. The answer to the objection that a 
bad precedent is not created, is that Congress must not act on - 
the precedent except in cases where the same cause might arise 
again. Mr. Roberts is not excluded from the House by reason 
of any private crime on his own account, and no doubt there 
have been worse men in the house many times before. He is 
excluded because the people of Utah in electing him have de- 
liberately ignored the conditions by which their state was ad- 
mitted into union with the other American states, and are them- 
selves partakers in Mr. Roberts’ crime. The punishment is 
rather due to the state than to the member-elect. 

At any rate, it is pleasant to know that the great majority 
of both of the large political parties concurred in this connee- 
tion and that there is no sentiment amidst the members of Mr. 
Roberts’ own party looking toward seating him. 


A WORD OF WELCOME. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


WISH to say a word of welcome to THE Livine CuurRoH, as 
it comes from Milwaukee instead of Chicago, and in asso- 
ciation with The Young Churchman Co. instead of St. 
Mary’s School. : 
I do not forget the old, because I bid God-speed to the new. 
Tt is because the old was so excellent and useful, that I rejoice 
to know that Tue Livine Cuurcu is to continue on the same 
lines, though in different hands. 
I am sure that I echo the feelings and convictions of thous- ~ 
ands, when I say that the Church owes a debt.of gratitude to the 
Rev. Dr. Leffingwell for his noble labors, anxieties, and saeri- 
fices on her behalf as an editor.. His monument is a double one, 
St. Mary’s School for girls, an assured success, with its solid a 
structures on the beautiful Campus at Knoxville, and the more : 
than a score of volumes of THE Lrvinc CHurcH, which count as 
many years of faithful and laudable service. In a deeper and 
wider sense than the name of a paper, the Rev. Dr. Lefingwell 
is enshrined in THE Livinc CHURCH. y 
I turn to the new and my heart is full of hope for the future 
of Tue Livinc CuurcH. My hope is guaranteed by the success 
of The Young Churchman Co., and its claim for favor by be 
excellence of its work. 
I recall the now venerable president, when he was young 
and honored me, when I felt young, too, in consulting me as to— zs 
his projects, which came to bud and blossom in The {oe 3 
Churchman Co., whose fruit in publications now blesses old and 
young decudiout our land. : 
I feel justified in advance in commending THE — a 
CHURCH under its new management, since I know well the 
parties who will conduct it and their competency:in every quali- i 
fication for the work which they have undertaken. “a 
In saying that we need a paper for the West, I am only __ 
applying a truth which grows out of our immense domain, oS 
stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific. oo ae 
No locality can satisfy the demands of. the whole country. | ’ 
No city can be the metropolis of the entire United States. No 
Church Paper is equal to the appetite of thousands diversified 
in the character of its cravings by changes due to natural causes, — : 
and not to irritations or antagonisms. AS a 
We need the East, we need the West, we need the North, 
and we need the South. We would be forlorn and wretched au 
without each other. We mutually support and help each other, _ 5 
and so we need an Eastern and a Western Paper, and a South- 2 
ern Paper too, and we bid them all welcome and wish for them q 
all, success. 
I am not invidious, therefore, or sectional, or partisan, 
when, to the extent of my influence, I commend Tue Livine 
CuurcH most cordially to the support of Church People and 
others without regard to latitude or longitude, and hope that it 
may be in the future as it has been in the past a power for good 
to an ever increasing patronage. 
GEORGE F. SEYMOUR, a: 
Bishop of Springfield. 


Springfield, Ill., Jan. 26, 1900. 
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Charles Wesley Leffingwell, D.D. 


HARLES WESLEY LEFFINGWELL, the retiring editor 
of Tue Livine Cuurcu, was born December 5th, 1840, and 
is a lineal descendant of. Lieutenant Thomas Leffingwell, 

distinguished in the Colonial wars, and leader of the colony 
which founded Norwich, Conn.,-about 1636. His preparation for 
Yale College was made at Temple School, New Haven, but his 
parents removing to Schenectady, N. Y., he entered Union Col- 
lege instead. Failing in health, before completing the course, 
from too severe application to study, he went to Galveston, 
Texas, as a guest of the Rev. Benjamin Eaton, afterwards con- 
ducting successfully in that city an academy for boys, and acting 
as deputy surveyor of the city and county. It was while in Gal- 
veston that young Mr. Leffingwell became a candidate for Holy 
orders under Bishop Gregg. Compelled, by his loyalty to the 
government, to leave the South at the breaking out of the Civil 
War, he completed his course at Knox College, Galesburg, III., 


where he was graduated in 1862. Later he received from his 
Alma Mater the degrees of A.M. and D.D. 

Soon after his graduation he was married, and before he 
was twenty-two years of age, accepted the responsible position of 
Vice-Principal and Military Instructor in the Poughkeepsie In- 
stitute, under one of the ablest educators of the country, Charles 
B. Warring, Ph.D. The great purpose of his life, however, was 
not neglected, and while discharging his school duties with 
energy and success, he was studying Theology under the Rev. Dr. 
Travers, of Poughkeepsie. ' 

- At the close of the war, Mr. Leffingwell resigned this posi- 
tion, in order to give his whole time to preparation for the min- 
istry; and entering Nashotah Theological Seminary, he gradu- 
‘ated in two years, in the same class with the Rev. Dr. Fleetwood, 
rector of Waterman Hall. They were ordained to the diaconate 
and also to the priesthood by Bishop Whitehouse, and Mr. Lef- 
fingwell began his ministry as assistant at St. James’, one of the 
leading churches of Chicago. Even while pursuing his studies 
at Nashotah, he could not escape from his calling as.an educator, 
There being no school convenient for the famihes of the “Mis- 
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sion,” the hard-worked student was induced to open a school for 
the children of the neighborhood; members of his family assist- 
ing in the work. A cottage was provided, and a school begun in 
the dining room; but increasing numbers soon made it necessary 
to secure a special building for.the school. This also was soon 
filled, and a successful academy carried on, until Mr. Leffingwell 
left Nashotah, to enter on a wider field of work. Among the 
pupils were the children of Dr. Cole and of Dr. Hugh Miller 
Thompson, now Bishop of Mississippi, and the grandchildren of 
the late Bishop Kemper. 

All this was the laborious preparation for what in the Provi- 
dence of God was to be the life work and monumental achieve- 
ment of a successful career. In 1868 Mr. Leffingwell accepted an 
urgent invitation, endorsed by Bishop Whitehouse, to establish a 
school for girls and young women, at Knoxville, Ill. The build- 
ings and equipment offered were very inadequate; but with faith 
and courage the work was begun. The story of that work is too 
long to be told here. With only moderate means of his own, 
without salary-or endowment, Mr. Leffingwell has succeeded in 
building up one of the largest and best equipped church schools 
in the country. 

In 1883 the whole establishment was swept away by fire; but 
within a month the school was re-opened in other quarters, and 
in less than a year a new and much better building was com- 
pleted, furnished, and filled with pupils. 

St. Mary’s, Knoxville, is known throughout the country, and 
no institution has a better reputation for sound learning and 
wholesome influence. The property, now valued at $125,000, is 
free from debt, and the prosperity of the school was never greater 
than at the present time. 

Dr. Leffingwell represented the undivided Diocese of Illi- 
nois in the General. Convention of 1877, and has been elected 
every succeeding Convention. He assisted in organizing the 
Diocese of Quincy in which he resides, and has been the presi- 
dent ot its Standing Committee most of the time since. In the 
absence of the Bishop, he has presided at two Annual Conven- 
tions. 

Dr. Leffingwell’s work on THe Livina CuurcH began in 
1880, after an editorial apprenticeship of some four years on 
the Diocesan paper of Chicago. Tur Livinc CuHurcu had been 
founded in 1878 as a representative organ for the Church in the 
West, by the Right Rev. Samuel S. Harris, D.D., Bishop of 
Michigan, and the Rev. John Fulton, D.D., LL.D., Rector of 
St. Paul’s Church, Milwaukee, now editor of The Church 
Standard, Philadelphia. Under Dr. Leffingwell’s management, 
Tue Living Cuurcu rapidly assumed a national instead of a 
merely Western reputation, and its circulation has long since 
been co-extensive with the Church in the United States. 
Through the past twenty years Dr. Leffingwell has divided his 
time between his educational and his editorial work; the two. 
being located nearly two hundred miles apart, and constituting 
between them a load which no man without tremendous will- 
power could ever have accomplished. 

Dr. Leffingwell is a man of marked literary ability, and has 
published, from time to time, poems of grace and beauty. Dur- 
ing the present winter, a collection of these poems was made and 
published privately under the title of The Laughing and Sor- 
rowful Rain, and Other Poems. 

Several years ago he collected in book form a considerable 
number of the best Poems which had appeared in- The Living 
Church, and publisbed them under the striking title of Lyrics 
of The Living Church. This volume bears witness to the 
editor’s appreciation of the poetic spirit, for in it are con- 
tained many real gems of poetic thought, worthy to hold a 
permanent place in our Literature. These first appeared in 
the columns of Tar Livina CuurcH. 

Tt is a pleasure to the new editors of THe Livine Cuurce 
to bear witness to Dr. Leffingwell’s long-time faithfulness, and 
to present to the readers who have so long looked to him for 
literary guidance, the accompanying illustrations of himself 
and his work. 


AN English cathedral organist divides his fellow organists 
into six classes: Those who express both themselves and the 
composer ; those who express the composer alone: those who 
express themselves alone; those who caricature both; those 
who express other people’s views, and those who express 
nothing at all. : 
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Ry. Cassius L. Pricn. Rec- 

tor Trinity Church, Fulton. 

- Rev. Grorep Grant SMITH, 
Assistant Christ Church 
Cathedral, Louisville. 

. Rev. JOSEPH J. CORNISH. Rec- 
tor Christ Church, Bowling 
Green. 

. Rev. ALFRED WILSON GRIFFIN. 

Rector Church of the Advent, 

Louisville. 


i. Rr. Rev. THoMAS UNDERWOOD 6. 
Dupuey, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L. 
Bishop of Kentucky. 7 

2. Rev. EpMunp T. PerKins, D.D. 
Rector emeritus S. Paul’s 
Church, Louisville. 8 

8. Rv. CHarutes E. Craik, D.D. 
Dean of Christ Church Cathe- 
dral, Louisville. 9 

4, Rov. M. M. Brenton, Archdea- 
con of the diocese of Ken- 


tucky. 10. Rev. Reverpy Estiiu, Ph.D., 
§. Rev. Doucuas F. Forrnst, D.D. PSe.Di,o. DSD:; Rector 3. 
Rector S. James’ Church, Paul’s Church, Louisville. 


Pewee Valley. 


11. Rev. J. G. MiInneGuRopDH D.D. 17. Rev. GRANVILLE C. WALLER. 
Rector Calvary Church, Rector Church of the Ascen- 
Louisville. sion, Louisville. 

12. Rev. JoHN K. Mason, D.D. 18. Rev. WILLIAM K. MARSHALL. 


Rector S. Andrew’s Church, 
Louisville. 

13. Rev. b. G. Hunter. Rector S. 19. 
John’s Church, Louisville. 


Rector Trinity Church, Ow- 
ensboro. 

Rev. JAMES KIRKPATRICK. Rec- 
tor of the Epiphany, Louis- 


14. Rey, L. W. Rosp. Rector S. ville. 
Paul’s Church, Henderson. 20. Rev. T. J. Brown. Rector 
5. Rev. Cuayton A. CHRISMAN. Church of Our Merciful Savi- 
Rector S. Peter’s Church, our, Louisville. 
Louisville. 21. Rey. ARCHER BooGHeER. Rector 


16. Rry. Luoyp BE. Jounston. Rec- 8. Paul’s Church, Hickman. 


tor Grace Church, Louisville. 


Bishop Dudley’s Anniversary. 


HE twenty-fifth anniversary of the consecration of the pres- 
ent Bishop of Kentucky was the occasion of a series of 
festivities extending from Saturday, January 27th, to 

Tuesday, January 30th. The anniversary itself was on Satur- 
day. At ten o’clock the Holy Communion was celebrated in the 
Cathedral, the Bishop being celebrant and preacher. He was 
assisted in the service by the Rev. G. C. Waller, rector of the 
Church of the Ascension, the only priest in active service of 
those who elected Bishop Dudley. The Bishop of West Vir- 
ginia was also present. 

Just before the procession moved into the church, the 
Rey. Dr. Minnigerode presented the Bishop, on behalf of the 
clergy, with a handsome pectoral cross bearing the seal of the 
Diocese, with suitable inscriptions. At a luncheon, served 
after the service, the Bishop being host, a handsome cake 
with the dates 1875-1900 in silvered candies, graced the space 
in front of the Bishop. A massive silver loving cup was 
inscribed with the initials of the Bishop’s nine children. Ad- 
dresses of congratulation were made by various of the guests. 

The Pastoral Staff, carried by Archdeacon Benton in the 
procession, is a memorial recently given by Mrs. Chas. D. 
Jacobin memory of her husband. It has 26 beautiful brilliants, 
the figures of our Lord, the Blessed Virgin, and the four 
Evangelists, on it. A book of remembrance, bound in purple 
with the seal of the Diocese repeated four times, and inscribed 
inside with the names of the clergy and laity, was also pre- 
pared for the occasion. 

On Sunday an extremely large congregation gathered in 
the Cathedral at four o’clock in the afternoon, and listened to 
the historical sermon covering the past twenty-five years, deliv- 
ered by the Venerable M. M. Benton, Archdeacon of the Dio- 
ecese. It is a pleasure to be able to print the greater part of the 
sermon herewith, and a subject of regret to the editor of THE 
Livine Cuurcu that it has been found necessary to condense it 
to a small extent. ; 

In the afternoon of Monday, January 29th, a public recep- 
tion was tendered the Bishop by the Churchmen of Louisville 
-and the Diocese generally, at the Galt House. On the evening 
of Tuesday, the series of festivities closed with a dinner ten- 
dered to the Bishop at the same hotel. The responses and toasts 
at this dinner were from several who showed themselves adepts 
in the art of after-dinner speaking, and whose remarks sparkled 
with wit and were replete with happy laudations of the Bishop 
and his successful work in Kentucky. 

The successful series of events was largely due to the excel- 
lent committee of arrangements, consisting of Archdeacon Ben- 
ton as chairman, and Messrs. Charles S.’Grubbs, C. H. Pettet, 
Joseph G. McCulloch, J. W. E. Bayly, and William A. Robin- 
son. There were a number of sub-committees, of each of which 

‘a member of the executive committee was chairman. 

Bishop Dudley was born in Richmond, Va., September 26th, 
1837. He is the son of Thomas and Maria (Friend) Dudley. 

~ His education was received at the University of Virginia, where 
he graduated in 1858 with the degree of M.A. During the next 
three or four years, he was professor of Latin and Greek in that 
university, and later held a commission in the Confederate 
Army in.the Commissary Department. After the war, he ap- 
plied for admission to the ministry, and was ordered Deacon in 
the Chapel of the Virginia Theological Seminary by Bishop 
Johns, June 28th, 1867. His diaconate was spent at Emmanuel 
_ Church, Harrisonburg, Va., where he was instrumental in the 
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erection of a church. He was ordained to the priesthood on 
June 26th, 1868, and in January, 1869, became assistant at 
Christ Church, Baltimore, succeeding to the rectorship about a 
month later, upon the death of his predecessor, the Rev. Henry 
A. Wise, Jr. Here he remained until his consecration as Assist- 
ant Bishop of Kentucky. He was elected to the latter office to 
succeed Bishop Commins, after the defection and deposition of 
the latter, and was consecrated in Christ Church, Baltimore, 
January 27th, 1875, by Bishop Smith, of Kentucky, assisted by 
Bishops Johns of Virginia, Stevens of Pennsylvania, Pinkney 
of Maryland, and Hellmuth, of Huron, Canada. 

‘His excellent and successful work in the, Diocese of Ken- 
tucky- is sufficiently shown in the historical sermon by Arch- 
deacon Benton, which now follows: 


Sermon Preached in Christ Church Cathedral, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


“Ask now of the days that are past.’”’ Deut. iv. 82. 


HUS Moses calls upon the children of Israel, at the end of 
the forty years of wandering, to pause and to review their 
history; to mark its warnings; to note its encouragements, and 
so to lay to heart its lessons that they might with confidence face 
the future. 

As it was well for Israel to scan their past, so it is for the 
individual, for the congregation, and for the diocese. 

Today seems a fitting time for us to make such a review. 
Twenty-five years ago our Bishop was consecrated. For a quar- 
ter of a century he has been our leader, in grateful recognition 
of which fact the Diocese keeps glad festival. 

That we may the more clearly recognize the cause for our 
rejoicing, and learn some lesson that will profit us in the future, 
as the appointed preacher, I say unto you: “Ask now of the 
days that are past.” 

To the young, twenty-five years seem a long, long, time; 
but to those who have made the journey, how brief the march! 
There are present two, to whom it seems but yesterday when the 
solemn act was performed which made the young priest a bishop 
in the Church of God. 

The scene is vivid in our minds; and even after the dis- 
appointment of twenty-five years, marked, it may be, by some 
failures, the vision of what the immediate future had in store 
arises fair and beautiful as then presented to our imagination. 

It was a glorious work to which he had been called; a hard 
work indeed,-but, please God, it was to be a successful work, in 
rebuilding the walls of Zion. Thank God the reality to-day 
is not altogether unlike what hope then promised. 

On that twenty-seventh day of January, 1875, Bishop Dud- 
ley girded his loins and set forth to the task to which he had been 
called of Ged. -... ... a 

THE CONDITION OF THE FIELD. 

Twenty-five years ago demands our attention first if we are 
to form any just opinion of what has been done. 

Tt will be rather difficult for those whose memory of eccles- 
jastical affairs does not go back to that date to realize that con- 
dition. 

The bitterness and the suspicion caused by the terrible civil 
war through which the country had just passed, had not been 
allayed. During that awful period Kentucky had been a 
house literally divided against itself. Hardly a family in the 
commonwealth that had not furnished soldiers to both armies. 
Son against father, brother against brother, friend against 
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friend, neighbor against neighbor, had been the rule rather than 
the exception. : 

The Church had emerged from those years of civil strife 
weakened and feeble, indeed, but undivided. 

No political questions had invaded her councils, and this 
fact made the outlook for the Church at the close of the war 
most hopeful. For, alas, other religious bodies had permitted 
themselves to become involved in the political quarrels of the 
day so that not a few turned their gaze kindly towards a Church 
which ignored a man’s views upon political subjects, and where 
brethren of all political views—where Federal and Confederate 
—could and did dwell together in unity. 

It was this fact that enabled Bishop Smith to say in his 
Address to the Convention of 1866: “At this crisis of our 
country and of our State, it has pleased God to give us favor 
in the eyes of all this people as never before, and as cannot be 
said in regard to any other body of Christians among us.” 

Alas, for these hopes! The Church that had passed undi- 
vided through the war was soon involved in bitter strife over 
questions of ritual and doctrine. 

If it were a matter of indifference whether the rector as 
soldier had worn the blue or the gray, it was of supreme impor- 
tance whether as preacher he was vested in white or black. If 
no one eared for his opinion as to States’ Rights or Federal 
Supremacy, it was vital matter to know what he held as to 
Baptismal Regeneration. 

Soon-the Church was involved in as bitter a strife about 
rites and doctrines as the State had been about questions poli- 
tical. Admidst this turmoil her aged Bishop asked for and ob- 
tained an Assistant. A priest of great eloquence was chosen for 
the high office. Consecrated in this very church some thirty- 
three years ago, he went to his work. Within six months he 
had confirmed over four hundred persons, which with those con- 
firmed by Bishop Smith made over five hundred confirmed dur- 
ing the year ending with May, 1867, more than had ever been 
confirmed in the diocese in one year. It appeared that the long 
waited for harvest. was about to be reaped, and that the Church 
in Kentucky was to make rapid growth. There was splendid 
opportunity, but Bishop Cummins did not prove to be the man 
which the occasion demanded. He found the diocese unorgan- 
ized and the people divided upon the questions then agitating 
our communion. But by his wavering, first identifying himself 
with one side, then with the other, he soon succeeded in intensi- 
fying party spirit and making division more marked. Eight 
years experience brought him—the leader of God’s host, one of 
the sworn defenders of her doctrine, discipline, and worship, to 
the conclusion that the Church was hopelessly corrupt, that. the 
Prayer Book was the teachers of but thinly veiled Roinanism, 
and that for the defense of Gospel truth and pure religion he 
would found a new church. 

He attempted to create a schism. 

Fortunately he had misunderstood Kentucky Chruchmen. 
‘They might be High Churchmen, or they might be Low Church- 
men, but, whether high or low, they were Churchmen, and 
neither Romanists as he charged some with being, nor creedless 
Protestants as he fancied the others were. Whatever their 
difference upon disputed questions, they were united in holding 
the Church to be of Divine origin, and as men had not origin- 
ated it, neither could men form a new church. 

He went out from us because he was not of us, leaving the 
diocese more divided than at his coming. Party lines were 
sharply defined. Every one was a partisan, so that it was prac- 

tically possible to tell before the Council met how every ques- 
‘ tion would be decided if it were known how the leaders would 
vote. Party nicknames, taunts, epithets, and sneers, were 
bandied to and fro, and suspicion blinded to any possible good 
in one of the other side. One was “No Churchman.” The 
other, “Did not preach the Gospel.” To the partisan—and all 
were partisans—those of the opposition were either consciously 
disloyal, or else blindly pursuing a course which must inevit- 
ably work ruin; and therefore loyalty to the truth demanded 
determined resistance. 


THE EFFECT OF THIS STRIFE 


upon those outside our communion may readily be imagined. 
Weary souls looking for a harbor of peace could not hope for it 
amid such bitter contention. Those who had been trying to rid 
themselves of inherited prejudice, and were about ready to ad- 
mit that we were not mere cheap imitation’ Romanists, were 
checked when assured by-our leader that the Prayer Book was 
saturated with Roman doctrine, that our clergy were Jesuits 
(hardly disguised), and that if something were not done 
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promptly, we would find ourselves irretrievably in bondage to 
the Pope. All the old time ignorant prejudice was aroused and 
intensified, and many devout Churchmen found their hearts 
failing them for fear. 

It must be remembered that it was under such circum- 
stances that Dr. Dudley entered upon his episcopate. It was to 
take charge of such a diocese that he crossed the mountains. To 


take charge, I say, for though he was elected as an assistant, | 


Bishop Smith, burdened with years and the cares of his office 
as Presiding Bishop, turned over the charge of the diocese to 
Bishop Dudley, and was never again within its borders until his 
body was brought here for burial. 


HARMONIZING THE DIOCESE. 


The first duty that called upon the new leader was to re- 
store peace and unity. He came to a diocese disheartened and 
rent with dissension. He found about forty parishes and mis- 
sions, reporting nearly four thousand communicants, ministered 
unto by thirty-six clergy in a population of a million and a half. 
He lacked not from the first day some loyal supporters, some of 
whom have fallen on sleep; some are still gladly holding up his 
hands, their loyalty intensified by twenty-five years of exper- 
ience of his gentle, patient, hopeful, and helpful leadership. 

Others there were with disappointment rankling in their 
minds, at best tendering a perfunctory allegiance that was only 
not mutiny. Not a few were suspicious. They did not. know 
their new Bishop. He was.young, inexperienced; and they were 
not ready to commit themselves unreservedly to an untried 
man. 


stranger, he left them friends. Doubt, lukewarmness, dis- 
couragement, fled away, to be supplanted by faith, zeal, hope. 
Where he found strife he left peace. Truly it might have been 
said, he came—he spake—he won. In a twelve month he had 
bound his people to him with cords of love that have been grow- 
ing stronger with the lapse of years. Nor were his admirers 
confined to his own communion, but everywhere throughout 
the commonwealth men of all creeds and of no creed, were ever 
ready to extend to Bishop Dudley a hearty welcome. 


ORGANIZATION. 


But this united Church was to be organized. In his Ad- 
dress in 1868, Bishop Cummins had truly said: “Our greatest 
weakness is an entire lack of organization.” A lack which his 
best efforts were unable to supply. Bishop Dudley set himself 
to organize the diocese for common work. He was Bishop, not 
of a lot of rival parishes, but of a Diocese; and he was to teach 
his people that they were members, not of a congregation, but of 
a diocese, and if they owed a duty to their rector as head of the 
parish, a higher obligation bound them to their Bishop as head 
of the Diocese. Naturally his first thought was of work—the 


‘one, special work—to which he had been consecrated, that of 


planting the Church in Kentucky. For this he needed an 
instrument, and therefore he organized 


THE BOARD OF DIOCESAN MISSIONS, 


Bishop Dudley having harmonized his diocese, 
next undertook its organization. In his first Address therefore, 
he urged “the immediate organization of some system for the 
conduct of Diocesan Missions and for their support.” 
of Missions was appointed, and, almost for the first time in Ken- 
tucky, ecclesiastical extremes met to consult together and to 


“work together in harmony for the establishment of missions— 


not of their party but of the one Church. They soon learned 
how good it is for brethren to dwell together in unity, and for 
a quarter of a century party spirit has been unknown in their 
councils; even as: under the rule of Bishop Dudley it has been 
banished from the diocese. For this unity has not been peculiar 
to the members of the Board of Missions; it has characterized 
the diocese. And that the confidence and loyalty of his people 
won at the beginning has never been withdrawn, is shown by the. 


fact that in twenty-five years, the board has never failed to pay. 


the promised stipend upon the day it was due, a result impos- 
sible were the diocese not at unity; a unity impossible had not 
the Bishop the love and confidence of his people. 

Not only have the old missions been maintained and 


strengthened, but new ones have been established, from Lee 


County in the mountains to Wickiffe on the Mississippi; from 
Ashland on the Ohio to Cumberland Gap; while the number of 
parishes and missions in the state has increased from forty in 
1875 to seventy-one at present; the number of clergy from 
thirty-six to fifty-eight, and of communicants from about four 
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thousand to about seven thousand five hundred. However, be- 
fore considering the growth of the Church in numbers, let us 
note another important effect of the Bishop’s unifying work. 


THE CHARITABLE WORK OF THE CHURCH. 


It was said of the Blessed Master that He went about do- 
ing good, ministering to bodies as well as to souls. So today the 
Church, the true Vicar of Christ on earth, if fulfilling her mis- 
sion, must care for the poor and needy, clothe the naked, feed 
the hungry, visit the sick, and provide for the widow and orphan. 
Churchmen of Louisville have never been altogether neglectful 
of this duty. 

The Bishop at his coming found in the City of Louisville 
two orphanages, one for girls and one for boys, founded by two 
pious souls, and maintained almost exclusively each by a single 
parish which hardly sought, hardly expected aid from any other 
source. 

Dr. Dudley recognized that this was the work of the Church, 
and that his people should be interested, as in missions so in 
charitable work—not as parishioners, but as Churchmen. He, 
therefore, organized the Board of Guardians of the Orphanage 
of the Good Shepherd, composed of young men representing the 
several parishes of the city. Again his people responded to his 
eall, and took up as diocesan work what had been looked upon as 
parochial, so that feeble missions have learned that theirs is 
the privilege as well as the duty to aid in the maintenance of 
orphanages and hospitals. To this grasping of the Church 
idea, it is mainly due that today we have in the City of Louis- 
ville three Orphanages, one Infirmary, and a Home for the Aged, 
each managed by a Board representing the several parishes of 
the city, and in Lexington a Church Home and Infirmary. . . 


THE WORK AMONG THE NEGROES. 


Let us consider another phase of his manifold work. 
Among the people in his diocese, Dr. Dudley found a great mul- 
titude who were literally as sheep without a shepherd. Hundreds 
of thousands of negroes were in Kentucky. Generally ignorant, 
many vicious, recently emancipated, they were the victims not 
merely of the evils of slavery, but of lawless licence, which many 
mistook for liberty. But they werehis fellow citizens of Ken- 
tucky. More than that, they were, or at least, were entitled to 
be, fellow citizens of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

As an ambassador for Christ, as a steward of the mysteries 
of God, as Bishop of Kentucky, could he look on their misery, 
and, with the priest of old, pass by on the other side? Nor for 
an instant could he entertain the thought; and so he undertook 
the work among the Negroes. It is true that his predecessors 
had pleaded for these people; it is true that individual Church- 
men in Kentucky, as elsewhere in the South, had ministered to 
them, notably, in this city, the Rev. Dr. Norton, of blessed mem- 
ory; but the Church in her corporate capacity, was doing noth- 
ing. Bishop Dudley entered into the work with his whole 
heart. It was not a popular cause. It aroused social prejudice, 
and political prejudice, and religious prejudice. 

Many, even some who professed and called themselves 
Churchmen, said it was a hopeless task, and waste of time, 
effort, and money. Not so the Bishop, who believed that Christ 
died for all men, and that Christ’s Church was large enough for 
all men, and that any religious organization which had no room 
in it for the Negro could not be Christ’s Church; wherefore he 
gave himself to this cause with such zeal that he was called by 
some The Apostle to the Negroes. Whether in honor or deri- 
sion, it was a tribute to his honest endeavor to fulfil the Mas- 
ter’s command to preach the Gospel to every creature, and 
churches, with schools, in Louisville, Lexington, Henderson, 
and Hopkinsville, bear witness to his success, while the fact that 
they are not more numerous is again evidence that we have been 
unwilling to follow our Bishop along the path of self-denial and 
sacrifice. And yet it is something to be grateful for, that 
whereas in 1875 Kentucky had one congregation of colored peo- 
ple with twenty-nine communicants, ministered unto by a white 
priest, there are to-day in the State four congregations, report- 


_ ing two hundred and twenty-nine communicants, ministered 


Hato by four colored clergymen. . .. . 
THE CATHEDRAL. 


Thus far in many ways the Bishop had seen the fruition of 
his hopes. The diocese had been harmonized; it had been or- 
eeeerred. The Church was working as one body under the guid- 
ance of the Bishop. Still there was an important instrument 
Qantas. The Diocese had no Cathedral; “no centre of cohesion 
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and action,” in the language of our first Bishop. In 1871, in a 
charge delivered to the Convention held in St. Paul’s Church, 
Louisville, Bishop Smith, speaking of the need of a Cathedral, 
said: “For these thirty years, my zeal in this matter has been 
the source of no little innocent mirth at my expense, among my 
friends. Undeterred by this, I record it in this, my last charge, 
that it is my firm conviction that, for the last twenty years, we 
have failed in the spirit of harmonious and united action and 
lost untold opportunities for advancing the interests of the 
Church, for want of a Bishop’s Church.” And he added, “I give 
it in charge to my successor in office, and to the clergy of this 
city, and more especially to the laity upon whom Providence 
has lavished the gift of abounding wealth, as the next great’ 
work most -worthy of their care, the establishment and endow- 
ment of such a Church.” 

Time and again was this subject brought to the attention of 
the Council. Committee after committee reported favorably, 
but again, as in the matter of endowment, nothing was accom- 
plished. Half a century had passed away, since Bishop Smith 
had suggested a Cathedral, and in spite of his earnest effort to 
fulfil the last solemn charge of his predecessor, Bishop Dudley 
was still without a Cathedral. 

However, knowing, as only the Bishop of the Diocese can 
know, the incalculable advantages of a well-equipped Cathedral, 
he grew not weary in well-doing, but with the same persistency 
in which he has unceasingly labored in the matter of the endow- 
ment of the episcopate, he continued his efforts until finally 
they were rewarded. The seed so long and so patiently tended, 
at last germinated, sprang up, and bore fruit, and in 1894 this 
admirably located and well-appointed mother church of the city. 
became the Cathedral Church of the Diocese of Kentucky. 

It is true that as yet it is only partially endowed, it is true 
that it is not yet the perfect Cathedral; but earnest and loving 
hearts are laboring to supply that which is lacking, and when we 
ask of the days that are past, and see what marvels God hath 
wrought in these recent years, we can confidently believe that 
the Bishop will yet see his labors crowned with success, and will 
behold here the Ideal Cathedral, with its daily sacrifice of praise 
and thanksgiving, surrounded by its schools, sending forth 
daily its messengers, cleric and lay, male and female, upon their 
errands of mercy, ministering to the ever-increasing numbers of 
shepherdless sheep in this crowded part of the city, and being 
literally the heart of the diocese, sending hence life and strength 
to its remotest extremities. 

But the preacher cannot dwell to-day even upon this at- 
tractive topic. 

REVIEW. , 


Let us briefly review what has been accomplished in the 
diocese by Dr. Dudley in the twenty-five years of his episcopate. 

First, and chiefly, he has brought peace. Where was strife 
and dissension, there is now harmony and united action. He 
has organized the diocese, and made our work episcopal rather 
than congregational, so that the missionary and the charitable 
work of the Church are diocesan rather than parochial. He has 
inaugurated diocesan work among the Negroes. By his own 
efforts he has raised a respectable sum for the endowment of 
the episcopate, and has shown us how it may be continued until 
completed. 

He has put the Cathedral in operation and indicated the 
lines upon which it may be brought to perfection. 


GROWTH OF THE DIOCESE. 


Under his administration, he has seen great growth in the 
Church—a growth that can only be appreciated when all the cir- 
cumstances are known. 

The population of Kentucky increases but slightly by immi- 
gration. According to the last census, only 3 per cent. of her 
people were of foreign birth, and these foreigners were nearly 
all to be found in her cities. At the same time there has been 
for years a very large and constant emigration, and every parish 
priest, especially of the country parishes, can testify to the fact 
that many Churchmen are to be found among these emigrants. 
During the last twenty-five years, the population of the State 
has increased about 33 per cent., while the communicants of the 
Church have increased nearly 90 per cent. 

In the city of Louisville, in spite of the large influx of for- 
eigners, the growth of the Church has kept pace with that of the 
city, in each case being about 60 per cent. After setting off the 
Diocese of Lexington, the Diocese of Kentucky is stronger than 
it was at Bishop Dudley’s coming. 

But there is a better growth than that which can be tested 
by numbers—a growth that has been very marked, which prom- 
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ises much for the future, and which is almost entirely due to 
Bishop Dudley. That is, 


A GROWTH IN POPULAR CONFIDENCE. 


It must be admitted there is much prejudice in Kentucky 
against the Church; but it is not as bitter nor as ignorant as it 
was twenty-five years ago. There is a more kindly feeling to- 
wards our communion; there is a readier admission that we are 
not altogether lacking in spirituality, and that people may read 
prayers out of a book, and use vestments, and yet be something 
better than mere religious formalists. 

No doubt this is partly due to wider culture and more gen- 
eral information among the people of the State. Then it partly 
results from the movement in Protestantism—at least among 
their thinkers—towards a more Catholic position in theology 
and practice, finding expression in attempts at liturgical forms 
of service and an observance of an ecclesiastical year, the 
use of Gothic architecture and clerical dress, the religious ob- 
servance of Christmas and Easter, and other things that were 
once supposed to be distinctive of the Episcopal Church. 

The Church in Kentucky has benefited by this world-wide 
movement, and yet any one familiar with the circumstances, 
knows that Bishop Dudley has been, under God, the means of 
breaking down much of the prejudice once existing. For 
twenty-five years he has been journeying up and down the State, 
everywhere welcomed by all who profess and call themselves 
Christians, everywhere by his ministry leaving a kindlier feel- 
ing towards the Episcopal Church, because it is Bishop Dudley’s 
Church. 

Again there has been such a marked growth among our own 
people in their appreciation of the Church itself. 

As in the former case, there have been many agencies work- 
ing to this end, but chiefly it is due to the Bishop’s teaching, 
that Churchmen of Kentucky have a clearer conception of the 
Church idea; have a firmer hold on the meaning of the Incarna- 
tion; have a higher appreciation of the Ministry, and of the 
value of the Sacraments, and have juster ideas of Public 
Worship. 

In his journeys through the State, his constant presenta- 
tion of the fundamentals, the principles of the doctrine of 
Christ, e. g., the Incarnation, the Unchangeable Faith, the ln- 
mutability of Scripture, the Divinely instituted Ministry, the 
Apostolic Succession, the Sacramental System, the Church 
Idea; in simple words, understanded of the people, kindly in 
spirit, strong in language, has been a faithful sowing of good 
seed that cannot fail in due season to produce good fruit. 

To‘his teaching it is largely due that there has been such 
an improvement throughout the diocese in the externals of re- 
ligion, as seen in better arranged churches and more comely 
services, culminating in the stately, reverent, and inspiring ser- 
vices of his Cathedral. Twenty-five years ago, such a service 
as this in which we have just engaged, would have been impos- 
sible in Kentucky, and it would have been impossible to-day, 
had we not had a Bishop who recognizes that the worship of AI- 
mighty God demands the best that man can offer, and finds fit- 
test expression in what reproduces most nearly on earth what is 
revealed of the worship of Heaven. 


HIS RELATION TO THE GENERAL CHURCH. 


Thus far our review has been restricted to the diocese; but 
we may not forget that Dr. Dudley was consecrated a Bishop in 
the Church of God, and as the Church of God is not confined to 
a diocese, neither is the duty of a Bishop limited by the bounds 
of his see. 

Time will permit only the briefest reference to Bishop Dud- 
ley’s relations to the Church at large. 

No Bishop is more widely known throughout the American 
Church, none more highly esteemed, none wields a weightier in- 
fluence in its councils, than the Bishop of Kentucky. Willingly 
ranked by his brethren of the Episcopate among their acknowl- 
edged leaders, the clergy and laity of the Church have been glad 
to endorse the judgment of their Bishops. Coming from one 
of the weaker dioceses, his prominence is due entirely to per- 
sonal qualities, so that it is Bishop Dudley rather than the 
Bishop of Kentucky, who is the great leader. Eminent as he is 
as an ecclesiastical statesman, he is probably chiefly known as 
the advocate of Missions. 

By reason of his well-known interest in this, the one work 
of the Church, by reason of his exceptional eloquence as a 
pleader for the cause of Christ; by reason of his recognized 
ability as a wise and safe counsellor; by reason of his culture 
and scholarship; many demands have been made upon him for 
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work outside his diocese. Work, that is, of the giant Church, 
and because the Church’s work, his work. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH. 


In this connection mention must be made of his labors in 
behalf of our great Church University at Sewanee. Clearly rec- 
ognizing the vast importance of that institution to the Church 
and to the country, fully impressed with its possibilities, pain- 
fully aware of its needs, as Christian and as citizen, he has 
ceaselessly labored in its behalf. Chosen to be its Chancellor 
because his brethren saw him to be the man for the place, he has 
left nothing undone that lay within his power to advance its 
interests. 

With such success have his efforts been attended, that all 
friends of Sewanee gladly accord to him a place among the great 
founders of the institution, and coming generations will know 
Bishop Dudley as the savior of the University of the South. 

Not only has his worth been acknowledged in the way of 
imposing on him additional labors, but academic honors have 
been showered upon him. Various colleges and universities, at 
home and abroad, have been glad to pay their tribute to his 
scholarship by conferring on him their most honorable degrees. 


CONCLUSION. 


Brethren, in this imperfect and unsatisfactory way, have I 
endeavored to place before you the work of twenty-five years. 
“Ask now of the days that are past.”- Note their warnings; 
mark their encouragements, and lay to heart their lessons. 

Is it not writ large in all that history, that we can do noth- 
ing’ without peace and unity ? 

All our labor is in vain if conducted amid strife and bicker- 
ings. Has not our Bishop taught us to bear with one another, 
and not to count him an enemy who cannot pronounce without 
lisping our Shibboleth ? 

Have we not learned that thinking, studious men, must 
differ in matters of opinion? in questions of expediency? in 
methods of administration ? 


Do not the days that are past cry out, “Work together; work 


under the leadership of the Bishop; adopt his plans; second his 
efforts, and then shall the blessing of God rest upon you and 
success shall crown the labors of you and your Bishop ?” 

Brethren, I know that it is the earnest prayer of every one 
present that our Bishop may be long spared to lead us and to 
rule our diocese—a true Father in God. I know that I but voice 
the wishes of all His people when I say: May the blessing of 
God attend his remaining days, and abundantly bless all his 
labors, that when the Chief Shepherd shall appear, he may re- 
ceive the crown of glory that fadeth not away, and hear the ben- 
ediction, “Well done, thou good and faithful servant; enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord.” Amen. 


THE MEXICAN EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


BY THE BISHOP OF WESTERN TEXAS. 


T the request of the: Presiding Bishop, I recently made a 


visit to the City of Mexico, and some of the outlying mis-. 


sions of the Mexican Episcopal Church. An account of 
this visit may prove interesting to some of our own Church peo- 
ple, and also beneficial to this faithful little band of our fellow 
Christians, who, against great difficulties, and in the face of 
many discouragements, are endeavoring to secure for themselves 
a measure of that liberty in the Gospel, wherewith Christ has 
made us free. 

The interest that should attach to this meen lies in the 
fact that the effort to establish this free National Church, with 
the primitive creeds, 
liturgy, has been largely inspired by, and modeled after our own 
branch of the Church; from individual Bishops and other mem- 
bers of which, it has received a large amount of sympathy, and 


a small amount of financial assistance, as compared with what — 


other bodies of Christians are spending in the Republic. It has 
been enabled, so far, to maintain itself against the powerful op- 


position of the Church of Rome, the traditional enemy of pro- 
gress, freedom, and enlightenment, unless confronted by condi- ~ 


tions which render it necessary for it to adopt a more liberal 
policy; and, I regret to add, also against the calumniations and 
misrepresentations of ministers of Protestant bodies, who, hav- 
ing in view the same general object of liberating the people 


from ages of spiritual bondage, should not have misrepresented 


and calumniated it, even though they differed with it in regard 
to methods to be adopted. 
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Under the guiding hand of the Reverend Henry Forrester, 
who for the past seven years has acted as the resident repre- 
sentative of the Presiding Bishop, the movement has seemed to 
take on new life, and to give promise of greater success than 
has attended it since the first fiasco under Bishop Riley. 

: From our standpoint, the only justifiable ground for inter- 
fering in, or fostering this effort to obtain ecclesiastical free- 
dom, is that the Roman Church is heretical, and demands con- 
ditions of communion which are sinful, in that they are neither 
Scriptural nor Catholic. The worship of the Virgin Mary, who 
is the chief deity of the country; the withholding of the cup 
from the laity; masses for the dead, to deliver their souls from 
purgatory; the claim of a universal episcopacy and infallibility 
by the Bishop of Rome; the enforced celibacy of the clergy, 
leading to shameless and nameless crimes; and, above all, and 
as the greatest evil of all, the compulsory confessional, by which 
the people are kept in spiritual bondage to a corrupt priesthood, 
or else, out of respect for their manhood, are driven into 
Masonry or blank atheism; these, no intelligent Romanist would 
venture to assert, could, by any possibility, be brought under the 
rule of St. Vincent, “semper, ubique, et ab omnibus.” Nes 

Certainly a reformation in Mexico is needed; for under 
four hundred years of Roman false teaching, the country has 
been brought to that pass, which the Rev. Mr. Sherman, with 
an honesty that did credit to his American love of truth, and 
which Jesuitism has not yet corrupted, confessed existed in 
Puerto Rico; where he found a people all nominally Catholic, 
but entirely without true religion. This same sad fact haunts 
you at every turn in the Republic of Mexico. It has been the 
one insurmountable obstacle to the establishment of a real Re- 
public there. The mass of the people are so ignorant and super- 
stitious that they are absolutely incapable of self-government; 
so making the continuance of the mild and intelligent autocracy 
of President Diaz a recognized necessity for the preservation of 
peace and the protection of the persons and property of the large 
numbers of foreigners who reside there. Under his wise adnrin- 
istration the country is making rapid strides towards wealth 
and prosperity. 

The conditions being what they are, the question to be de- 
cided is, Should this religious reformation be brought about 
from the outside, by foreign missionary societies, so that they 
who join them practically renounce their national allegiance by 
becoming members of alien bodies, governed and controlled by 
bureaus in the United States?—which is one of the very root 
evils of Romanism; or should it be attempted along the line of 
the evolution of a true branch of the Catholic Church, from the 
midst of the people themselves, the germ of which should be sup- 
plied by our own pure branch of the Church? 

Mr. Forrester, under the instruction of the authorities of 
our Church, has wisely adopted the latter alternative, as the 
only defensible one, by which we can justify our presence there 
at all, upon our principles. He is so instructing the clergy, and 
they the people. Not speaking the language, I could not con- 
verse with them on the subject; but Mr. Forrester assures me 
that they are thoroughly imbued with the idea, and are bringing 
the people to understand and appreciate it. He says the Mexi- 
cans are an intensely patriotic people, and are greatly pleased 
with the idea of having an independent national Church, Catho- 
lic, but not Rorhan; evangelical, but not Protestant; for with 
many of them the name “Protestant” is distasteful, including 
as it does, everything not Roman—even Mormonism itself: 

. If our people, as their nearest ecclesiastical neighbors, hold- 
ing similar views of the Church, will come promptly to their 
aid at this crucial period of their history, by giving them at 
once full Church autonomy, I believe a great and blessed work 
might be done there. 

I trust we are not going to repeat the folly for which we so 
long blamed our mother country, in withholding from us the 


‘episcopate, when it was so sorely needed, and that was at the 


very first settlement of the country. What a difference would 
it have made in the history of our Church and country had not 
this blind policy been adopted! 

There are men in the Mexican Church now, fit to be primi- 
tive Bishops, and the conditions are primitive. We should make 
them Bishops at once (as Paul did Timothy and Titus, though 


‘I doubt if they were M.A’s. One of them at least had what was 


better. He knew his Bible, which he had been taught by his 
mother and his grandmother), only with such safeguards as will 
guarantee the maintenance of the Catholic faith. If this faith 
can be trusted in the hands of negro Bishops in Africa and 
Hayti, certainly it could be safely committed to men like some 


of those in the Mexican Church, immediately at our door; par- 


ticularly if some one representing the American Church should 
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be one of such Bishops until such time as the Mexican Ohureh 
was able to maintain itself without assistance from ourselves. 
What is needed is not high-priced Bishops, hermetically sealed 
up to preserve them from contact with the common people; but 
what they—nay, what the world needs, are Bishops like the tent- 
maker, who was ready, if oceasion required, to go afoot to meet 
his appointments. 

I wish I had time to describe in detail some of the interest- 
ing services I took part in; but I must be brief. 

On the day of my arrival, having missed a connection 
which threw me a day late, I had to go direct from the train to 
the chapel of the Hooker Memorial School, where the congrega- 
tion was already gathered. After hasty ablutions and no change 
of garments, I went immediately into the chancel and ordained 
Mr. Carrion’s sermon was beauti- 
ful, for though I could not understand a word of it, I was fas- 
cinated by the rhythmic roll of the sonorous sentences. It is a 
language which readily lends itself to both oratory and liturgies. 
I never heard a more impressive service than was rendered that 
day; the musical parts of which were well sustained by a few of 
the children of the school, which was then in vacation. 

In the afternoon I confirmed three of the pupils. I was 
sorry the school was not in session, but from what I saw of the 
teachers, and such of the children as had not gone away from 
the city on vacation, I am sure it merits, under Miss Driggs’ 
able administration, the fullest confidence of all who have been 
interested in it. Miracles of character building are being 
wrought there out of material that many would have thought 
hopeless. 

I visited the city of Toluca, sixty miles from the City of 
Mexico, and capital of the State of that name. It is a clean, 
attractive-looking place of 25,000 inhabitants, situated in the 
midst of a fertile plain 8,500 feet above the sea, with snow- 
capped mountains rising above it. Here, and in the surround- 
ing region, a most interesting and encouraging work has been 
going on under the Rey. Mr. Carrion, since last July, assisted 
by two deacons. I confirmed seventeen persons, “divers of whom 
came from far.” A mother and three nice-looking daughters— 
one of them a teacher in the public school—having missed the 
train, walked five miles over a dusty road rather than miss the 
blessing of Confirmation. Where could we match that in any 
of our well-to-do congregations? Do not such people deserve 
our sympathy and assistance ? 

A church building is greatly needed here, as the only place 
of worship is one small room set aside for that purpose in the 
minister’s residence. Two thousand dollars American money 
would secure them a very neat building. Three doors away, the 
Methodists, wiser than we, have a very nice and commodious 
church. 


The next day I drove to Xonacatland, twelve miles in the 
country, to confirm a number of Indians gathered from the 
neighboring missions. The sight was a most touching one. All 
the men were arrayed in clean white cotton clothes, with high 
sombreros. Only a few had shoes; most wore sandals; some were 
barefoot. Several were head-men in their pueblos, who under- 
stood quite well the purpose of the new movement; the rest were 
following their lead. I laid hands on twenty-eight, most of them 
men; the women are still in bondage to Rome, though five were 
confirmed. Several of them were quite old. One young mother 
brought her infant in her arms; and two others had their little 
ones strapped to their backs, Indian fashion, as they knelt to 
receive the Holy Rite. It was a sight to melt a heart of stone. 
T could not help but think that it was to just this sort of people 
that the Gospel was first preached, when “the common people 
heard the Master'gladly;” and that it was from such lowly sur- 
roundings that He Himself sprang; who, with His sandaled 
feet, trod the hot and dusty roads of Palestine to bring salva- 
tion to us. The only time that it was ever recorded that He 
rode, it was on one of those humble beasts, still the constant 
companion and truest friend of these poor people. 

I must not forget to mention that a choir of five girls from 
the school attended us on this journey, and rendered most effi- 
cient help in the music at all the services. 

The call which comes to us from Mexico is the same that 
eame to Paul from Macedon; from his answer to which, bring- 
ing him stripes and imprisonment, we have received those mani- 
fest blessings of the Gospel which we now enjoy, in our own 
favored'land. Shall we, now that we have grown rich and great, 
shut our ears to the same cry, which comes to us from over the 
border? Should we do so, we would show ourselves unworthy of 
those rich blessings which God has conferred on us. 

J. S. JouHNnston. 
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PROSPECTUS. 


N entering upon his new work in connection with THe Liv- 
Inc CHurcH, the Editor observes with pleasure that to a 
large extent he is addressing old friends. The years that 

have past have brought to the publications of The Young 
Churchman Co. so large a constituency that a great many of 
the names on the mailing list of Tue Livina Cuurcu have long 
been familiar to him. Of old friends and new acquaintances 
alike, the Editor begs a few quiet minutes in which to discuss 
what will be attempted by, and what may be expected from, the 
new administration of the paper. 

In the first place, always frankness. Very likely there will 
be occasions when all will not agree with the standpoint of the 
Editor. To expect such agreement would be futile. Yet we 
shall hope to make our position upon every question that may 
arise so clear that we shall at any rate not be misunderstood by 
our readers, whether we invariably have their indorsement, or 
not, We despise both vague generalizing and temporizing poli- 
cies that bear evidence most of cowardice. We shall try to 
avoid both cringing flattery of our ecclesiastical superiors and 
also carping and flippant criticism. We shall always have more 
pleasure in expressing approval than in recording dissent. We 
shall not make controversy our most conspicuous feature. Yet 
we should be blind to the lessons of the past if we could hope 
to be able to avoid controversy on many subjects. Controversy, 
however, shall invariably be, so far as we can make it, so carried 
on as not to interfere with perfect courtesy and kindness, with 
charity towards those with whom we may feel impelled to differ, 
and with harshness toward none. 

A second quality that we shall endeavor to make charac- 
teristic of THe Livinc CHurcH will be popular interest. It will 
not appeal exclusively to the theologian. It will not forget that 
the Christian is placed in the world with certain very real duties 
toward the world in many aspects. We shal]l hope that we may 
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so picture the everchanging points of contact between the indi- 
vidual and the world at large, through its politics, its literature, 
its thought, and its people, that we may each week assist in 


broadening the view-point of the reader, as he attempts to follow - 


the summaries of a week’s progress in the world at large. We 
shall try to bear in mind that a good Churchman must also be a 
good citizen, and that Church-thought must be so merged into 
civic-thought as to assist the well-rounded intellect to grapple 
with both civic and ecclesiastical problems in their due relations 
and unexaggerated proportions. We shall not lay stress upon the 
duty of a Churchman to take a Church paper. Very likely such 
a duty there is. Our own aim shall be, however, to make the 
paper of such usefulness that the question of duty may be 
waived. Whether or not we shall be successful in this, time 
will show. We dare not do more than express our hopes. 

The ecclesiastical point of view of Tur Living CuurcH is 
that which for thirty years has been set forth for young persons 
in The Young Churchman, and for the past five years has been 
exemplified for theologians in Zhe Church Eclectic, both of 
which have, during the periods mentioned, been issued under 
the same editorial management which now assumes control of 
Tue Living CuurcH. We eall it the Catholic standpoint, be- 
cause it is the standpoint which sees in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church a living branch of the One, Holy, Catholic, and Apos- 
tolie Church of the Creeds, of the six—probably seven—(icum- 
enical Councils, and of history. It is not necessary to explain 
to any who read this, how different is this conception of the 
Church from the Roman idea. There are still many thousands 
of persons who confound the two; 
Church literature, and would not generally comprehend it if 
they did, we do not feel it necessary in this prospectus to 
attempt a differentiation of the two. 

That we shall not be especially liable to fall into the danger 
of being one-sided, or (to use a popular, a well understood, but 
a hopelessly ungrammatical description) “extreme,” or given. to 
fads, may perhaps be expected from the fact that from the best 
information we can obtain the periodical publications of The 
Young Churchman Co., under the present editorial manage- 


ment, have attained a circulation very much in excess of that of 


all other American weekly Church papers combined; which 
would hardly be the case if this danger had not been success- 
fully avoided. 

We shall not invite disappointment, either to ourselves or 
to others, by assuming that we shall have a monopoly of all the 
matter of interest that will be published for Churchmen, and 
that ought to be brought to their attention. There are other 
papers in the Church, well worth reading, and a broad-minded 
man of means and of leisure cught to have at least three or four 
of them. 

We shall hope, however, that we shall be able to make, both 
for clergy and for laity, a weekly paper that will supply such 
diversified contents as will assist in broadening the intellect, in 
developing a staunch Churchmanship, and in informing the 
reader on the happenings in, and the thought of the Church at 
large.. We shall endeavor to be broad rather in intellectual 
grasp than in Churchmanship—for the latter, as we understand 
it, is a thing in which truth and exactness are more desirable 
than hazy, indefinite breadth. 

We do not say positively that the ideals which we have set 
before us will be realized. We do ask, however, that the Church 
at large will support and assist us in making the attempt. 
must very largely increase the subscription list, though it is 
already large; for the plans we have in mind can only be carried 
out by a considerable increase in the subscription price, or else 
a larger subscription list than has generally been attained by 
Church papers in this country. The subscription price will not 
be increased; hence we must increase the number of subscribers, 
or—fail. i 

In particular, we propose to illustrate current events, so far 
as practicable; to condense the news items of less importance, 


thus giving more space for those of larger interest and for spec-_ 


ial papers; to present papers on various phases of Church work, 
at home and abroad; to give especial attention to literary 
matters. 

Old friends of the paper will learn with pleasure that the 


but as these never read - 
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Rey. Dr. Leffingwell, who has so successfully conducted Tue 
_Livine Cuurcu for the past twenty years, will continue to act 
as an editorial writer, so far as his health may permit. There 
will be also several new editorial assistants, selected from among 
the ablest and most thoughtful writers in the American Church. 
There will of necessity be some weeks of transition before 
new plans can be fully realized. A new volume begins May 
ist. or this reason, and to invite prompt additions to the sub- 
scription list, all new orders received before May 1st, will be 
entered at the charge for a year only, to begin when received and 
to expire May ist, 1901. Thus, all subscriptions paid at the 
annual rate of $2.00 (to the clergy, $1.50) received during Feb- 
ruary will run for fifteen months; during March, 14 months; 
during April, 18-months; during May, 12 months—all for the 
same price. 


Cus rates with the other periodicals of The Young 
Churchman Co., are arranged as follows: 

Tue Living Cuurcn (weekly) and Taz Young Crurcu- 
MAN (weekly), $2.50 per year. 

Tue Living Cuurcn (weekly), Tur Youna CHurcHMAN 
(weekly), and Tur SHepHern’s Arms (weekly), $2.80 per year. 

Tue Livine Cuurcu (weekly), Tue Youna CHuurcHMAN 
(weekly), and Tue Livine Cuurcu Quarrer.y, $2.75 per-year. 

Tue Living Cuurcu (weekly), Tue Youna CHurRcHMAN 
(weekly), THe Suepnuerd’s Arms (weekly), and Tue Livina 
CHURCH QUARTERLY—a combination desirable in every family 
—$3.00 per year. 


CAN THERE BE ONE RELIGION IN THE 


PHILIPPINES ? 


JN a thoughtful paper lately published in The Independent, on 
present conditions in the Philippines, President Schuerman, 
of the Philippine Commission, expresses the hope that while 

the Philippines certainly need the influence of non-Roman re- 
ligious bodies, it may be possible for the American missionary 
societies to enter into some agreement whereby the perplexities 
of our divided state of American Christianity may not be trans- 
planted in these far Eastern islands. He eloquently traces the 
effect upon these simple islanders, of the bewilderment that 
must ensue when Christianity is preached to them in at least a 
dozen different forms, each not merely different from the others, 
but avowedly hostile to it. 


Seldom has the necessity for Christian unity and authority . 


in Christianity been better illustrated. The nineteenth century 
has indeed been an era of renewed missionary endeavors. Mis- 
sionary zeal has spread to a greater or less extent over the whole 
world, and has permeated every branch of Christian thought. 
Yet, after nearly a hundred years of honest endeavor, the fact 
remains that by far the greater number of the human race are 
not yet won to the religion of Jesus Christ. 

It is not only the opinion of President Schuerman, but it 
is the verdict of common sense, that until Christian people can 
enter into some Christian agreement at home, and cease their 
hostile warfare against each other, there can be little success in 
foreign missions. This is not to say that foreign missions 
should be abandoned until we have begun to agree at home. To 
do that would be to shirk the other, half of our duty because we 
have failed in the first half. Possibly, under the guidance of 

~ the Holy Spirit, it may be that zeal for foreign missions on the 
part of Christians of different names, may be the means which 
shall bring them together. Christians who see no impropriety 
in erecting from six to twelve hostile places of worship in a vil- 
lage that could support one or two churches if the people were 
united, are quite agreed that the enormous waste of energy, as 
well as money, which ensues by reason of our conditions in the 
foreign field, is a tremendous misfortune, if nothing more. 

The day has gone by when we hear of the advantages of 
division among Christians. There was a time when the crea- 
tion of sects was accounted a stimulus to “a friendly rivalry,” 
and when division was regarded as a good thing in itself. 
Seldom or never do we hear such a plea nowadays. The whole 
Christian world is béginning to account division a sad misfor- 
tune, and to wish, if not to hope, that ultimately such divisions 
might be brought to a termination. 
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other is by accepting the fact that there is in the world a body 
called by our Lord, “The Kingdom of Heaven,” which is ex- 
pressly designed by our Lord Himself to be “the blessed com- 
pany of all believers.” — 

The first of these plans may be declared to be man’s way to 
re-union. The second of these we may declare to be God’s way 
to re-union. : 

The Protestant world is now honestly attempting to effect 
re-union as at any rate a possibility for the future, on the basis 
which we have described as man’s way. The Evangelical Alli- 
ance, the Young Men’s Christian Association, the very general 
movement looking’ toward the ignoring of differences and effect- 
ing possible harmonies, all point one way. 

The Christian world is tired of carrying on a guerrilla war- 
fare against other Christians, and honestly desires to confess 
its former errors and make an earnest attempt to convert the 
heathen world. Disunion has failed. It no longer has its sup- 
porters. The question which agitates the Christian world is, 
How may a platform be discovered, upon which the Evangelical 
bodies may enter into common and friendly relations with each 
other ? 

This excellent plan, which again we repeat, is man’s plan, 
has not been without its supporters in the Church. Wherever 
there is a real desire for unity—and that desire has. happily 
been most profound within our own body, there is a desire for 
an end which is a holy and a laudable end. Unfortunately, some 
in our own body have not seen that when God and man have 
decided on diverse plans for accomplishing an end, one had bet- 
ter trust God’s way than man’s way, although man’s way may 
not in itself be a bad way. 


WHAT is it that we denominate God’s way for terminating 
unhappy dissensions in Christendom, and what evidence have 
we for speaking of it as God’s way ? 

The claims of the Church of God are true or they are false. 
If it be true that our Lord founded on earth an organism which 
should be more than a society; which He so far identified with 
His own personality as to speak of it as mystically His Body, 
the Body of Christ, then we say that here we have a possibility 
of reunion, infinitely higher in ideal than the common platform 
of man’s device. 

It is the teaching of the Holy Catholic Church that the 
Church is not merely a human society, but a divinely consti- 
tuted body. We. should be unable to understand at all our 
Lord’s reference to the Church as His Body, if it were not that 
in the ordinance of Holy Matrimony, we are taught the same 
strange lesson wherein by a divine and supernatural ordering, 
two personalties are so knit together as to become in the eyes 
of God, “one flesh.” “This,” says S. Paul, in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, “is a great mystery. I speak concerning Christ and 
the Church.” 

In other words, as the whole of the fifth chapter of Ephe- 
sians consistently teaches, the relation between Christ and the 
Church is identical in kind with the relation of husband and 
wife. The Church is the Bride of Christ. Children are born 
to Christ and His Bride in the sacrament of Holy Baptism. All 
baptized persons thus born again after their natural birth, be- 
come children of Christ and the Church, and brothers and sis- 
ters each of the other. 

Herein lies the Catholic hope for reunion. Herein is the 
possibility for a reunion, not on man’s plan, but on God’s plan. 
When the Protestant world can see that in founding new bodies 
of Christians, they are fighting against the divinely constituted 
family of God, then comes the real hope for a reunion. Re- 
union can be established, not by a federation of ecclesiastical 
corporations, founded in rivalry with God’s family, but by in- 
corporation of the individual into the family of Christ. 


Tuis again shows how impossible it is that the Church of 
the Living God should enter into any agreement with other 
Christian bodies, so called, as to who shall be responsible for 
the work of Christianity in a given land. Protestant Christ- 
ians seek to implant in their converts a system of philosophy, 
based, as they believe, on the teachings of Jesus Christ. They 
do well. The Holy Catholic Church, on the other hand, seeks 
to draw the individual into the family of God, and thus make 
him a partaker of the tremendous inheritance divinely bestowed 


2 F upon the children of God. This act is infinitely higher than the 
ok THERE are two ways in which union among Christians aim of the Protestant sectarian. — ate 

A might conceivably be established. One is by an agreement upon It is, of course, impossible to suppose’ that at this juncture 
~~ some common platform—common at least to the older bodies the Protestant world can sufficiently see the necessity for aban- 


doning man’s way and accepting God’s way for Christian re- 


which have sprung from the historical Church, and which call : § 
aie union, as to make it practicable to take a purified form of 


_ themselves Evangelical, as well as to the Church itself. The 
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Christianity to the Philippines, without taking Protestant sec- 
tarianism with it. Very likely another century at least must 
elapse before this can be evident to the Christian world at large, 
which is by tradition committed to the policy of man-made 
churches, hostile to the one Church of the Living God. We 
point it out now, however, to show how men of the statesman- 
ship of President Schuerman are feeling toward the necessity 
for reunion, even if in the partial light which is vouchsafed to 
them they do not altogether find the right methods. Upon 
Churchmen rest the primary duty of showing to the world the 
infinite possibilities which are offered in the plan and organiza- 
tion of the Catholic Church; offered not by man, but by God. 


SAMPLE copies of the first two issues of the Livine 
CuurcnH under its new management will be sent to the clergy 
who are not already on the subscription list; and also to 
prominent laity all over the country. Of course the object is 
to make all Churchmen we can reach acquainted with the 
paper. We want the patronage of all, and beg that all to 
to whom copies are sent will read them carefully, and deter- 
mine calmly whether or no to become regular readers. The 
increase in our list of subscribers means increased expendi- 
ture on the paper. We intend at all times to give large value 
for the money received. 


Ow1nG to a misunderstanding in the Chicago Post Office, 
a very considerable amount of mail addressed to THE Livine 
CuurcH at Chicago, including both news items, with other 
manuscript, and also subscriptions with other communica- 
tions, was forwarded to this office too late to receive attention 
before the present number was issued. This will account for 
the omission of some items of news that would otherwise have 
appeared, and for the delays that have ensued in other de- 
partments of the paper. We trust that before another week 
is passed, mail will be delivered in its normal condition. 


To tur Bishop of Springfield for his very kind words in this 
issue, and to the Bishop of Chicago for those exceedingly cor- 
dial words published last week, as also to many others who have 
written privately, we feel most grateful. To merit these words 
shall be our hope. If at the end of our pilgrimage we may de- 
serve the same commendation and merit the same trust, it will 
be the fulfilment of what we can now only hope for, as we realize 
how great is the responsibility resting upon those who to some 
degree influence, for weal or for woe, the thought of the Church. 


STUDIES IN THE PRAYER BOOK. 
By Rev. H. H. Osrrty, D.D. 


III. The First English Prayer Book—Continued. 

HE modern custom of the withdrawal of the people after the 
prayer for the Church Militant originated with an illegal 
order issued by a bishop for his own diocese. This custom 

is encouraged and maintained in these days without any 
authority, arid in direct violation of the rubric after the prayer, 
which allows of no pause, but says, “Then shall the Priest say,” 
ete. 

The people also observed on that Whitsunday morning that 
especial prominence was given to the offertory, a new feature 
being the singing of sentences of Scripture, or antiphons,, while 
the alms-were being collected; the money, however, was not 
offered upon the altar. It was not until 1661 that this cere- 
monial was introduced into the service of the Church of Eng- 
land.* 

The post-communion, or sentence of Holy Scripture sung 
after the administration of the Sacrament, was a novelty, but 
was not regarded as of much importance. At the end of the 
service, instead of the customary “Ita Missa Est,” the celebrant 
dismissed the congregation with what is to us the familiar bene- 
diction beginning “The Peace of God.” 

In all the ancient liturgies, as in the modern Greek and 
Latin Rites, there is a significant ceremony of giving the saluta- 


*The extraordinary prominence and fanciful ritual seen in some 
churches at the present time in connection with the offertory is amusing 
to a student of liturgics. The money is colleceed while the people sit and 
listen_to an anthem or a recital—generally by a tenor or a treble voice— 
and when this is finished the congregation rise while the vestrymen carry 
their alms’ basins to the priest. The priest very reverently receives the 
precious offering, and solemnly elevates it before placing upon the holy 
table, the vestrymen meanwhile standing before the altar, and the choir 
singing ‘‘All things come,to Thee,” ete. But when all this formality is 
over, and while the priest is placing the real oblation of bread and wine 
upon the altar the vestrymen are walking back to their seats, the choir 
have stopped singing, and the people, at a loss to know what to do, are 
partly standing, partly kneeling, and partly sitting. This extraordinary 
ritual has been wittily called “the Elevation of the Cash.” 
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tion of peace, known as the “Pax.”+ The resemblance of the 
initial words of the new benediction might suggest the trans- 
ference of the “Pax” from its old place in the Mass and its 
incorporation with the new blessing; but such was not the case, 
for in the book of 1549 we find that after the consecration of the 
elements the priest was to say the Lord’s Prayer in the custom- 
ary manner through the words “And lead us not into tempta- 
tion,” and then the people were directed to answer “But deliver 
us from evil. Amen.” Then the priest said, “The peace of the 
Lord be always with you,” to which the people responded, “And 
with thy spirit.” ; 

After the celebrant had given the blessing he.made the ablu- 
tions in the manner in which he had been trained, and, having 
said the customary private prayers, left the altar as usual. 

It will be noticed that there was nothing in the service to 
disturb the people. So far as they’ were concerned, the Cele- 
bration had moved on progressively from point to point in the 
manner to which they were accustomed, and with the introduc- 
tion of few novel features. The attention of the congregation 
had been attracted by a marked simplicity in some things, and 
by the use of the English language throughout the service 
instead of only in the epistle and gospel and the Order of Com- 
munion. There was a great reduction in the text of the priest’s 
prayers, and the entire ommission of his private devotions. 
These were not in the book because they were not part of the 
“common prayer.” Such collects, memorials, and responds as 
had always been in use were naturally retained, but being in the 
nature of private devotions for the clergy and servers were not 
printed in the book intended for public use. As these devotions 
had never been audible they did not in the least concern the con- 
gregation. : 

In the book of 1549 the title of the Divine Service is 


“THE SUPPER OF THE LORD 
AND. 
THE HOLY COMMUNION, 
COMMONLY CALLED 
THE MASS.” 


; The order of the component parts of the service is as fol- 
ows: 


The Lord's Prayer. (By the Priest alone.) 
The Collect “Almighty God.” 
The Introit. (An appointed psalm.) 
The Kyrie. 
iii, Lord have mercy upon us. 
lii, Christ have mercy upon us. 
iii, Lord have mercy upon us. 
The Gloria in Excelsis. . 
V. The Lord be with you. 
R. And with thy spirit. 
The Collects. 
The Epistle. 
The Gospel. 
The Creed. 
The Sermon. 
The Exhortation ‘Dearly beloved.” 
The Offertory. 
The Sursum Corda. 
The Sanctus and Benedictus qui Venit. 
The Prayer for Christ’s Church. 
The Consecration and Oblation. B 
The Lord’s Prayer. 
The Pax. 
The Exhortation ‘Ye who do truly.” 
The Confession. 
The Absolution. 
The Comfortable Words. 
The Prayer of Access. 
The Agnus Dei. 
The Communion. : 
The Post-Communion. Shah 
The Thanksgiving. 
The Benediction. 
The Ablution. 


When the people went to church in the afternoon they 
found a new service called Evensong. It was new, but not 
unfamiliar, for it was constructed of elements that were known. 
Only a few Sundays were required to enable them to learn 
Matins and Evensong, for there was nothing new in them but 
the arrangement of the parts, and even this arrangement was 
according to the recognized order of the old Choir Offices. : 

While there is no dispute as to the paramount authority of 
the book of 1549 during the reign of Edward VI., a question has 
been raised as to its agreement with canon law at that time and 


yIn the primitive liturgies the Pax or kiss of peace, was a kiss given” 
by the celebrant on the cheek of the deacon, and by him given to the sub- 
deacon, and so on through the clergy. It was then given to a man on 
one side of the church, and to a woman on the other side—the sexes being 
separated—and the salutation was thus passed from one to another 
through the whole congregation. The modern Roman Pax bears no resem- 
blance to the ancient ceremony, and yet it is not without interest and 
historical significance. The manner of giving the kiss of peace is for 
the celebrant and deacon to lay their hands upon each other’s arms above 
the elbow and incline their heads toward each other. The deacon and 
subdeacon exchange the same salutation, and then the subdeacon gives it 
to the priest in choir who is nearest the altar on one side, and then on 
the other, and they pass it to the next. This was the salutation of 
Roman _ citizens in ancient times when they met in foreign countries. 


Part of the old ceremonial was the murmuring of the word “Roma” and 


its anagram ‘‘Amor,” 


~ School.” 
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subsequently. The Prayer Book was put forth by consent of all 
sources of authority in the realm, the king, parliament and con- 
vocation. It was asserted that it was acceptable to all the 
clergy, and the assertion would appear to have been founded 
upon knowledge, since it is noticed that all persons were eager 
to use it. The Act by which parliament authorized the book 


_went so far as to say that it was inspired by the Holy Ghost, a 


claim that has never been made for any subsequent revision of 
the book. 

The following quotations prove that the ancient canons are 
still in force in England and America, when not inconsistent 
with common and statute law: 

By the Act 25, Henry VIII, c. 19, a Declaration of the 
clergy was recited, that many of the constitutions, ordinances, 
and canons, provincial or synodical, were contrary to the laws 
and statutes of the realm, repugnant to the king’s prerogative, 
and onerous to the subject; and the king was authorized to 
appoint thirty-two persons, half clergymen and half laymen, out 
of the two houses of parliament, “to view, search and examine 
the canons, constitutions, ordinances, provincial, and synodal, 
theretofore made not contrarient or repugnant to the laws and 
customs of the realm and the prerogative royal.” 

It was also provided that “such canons, constitutions, and 
ordinances already made, and not contrarient. or repugnant as 
aforesaid, shall be used and executed as they were afore the mak- 
ing of the Act, till such time as they shall be otherwise ordered 
by such thirty-two persons.”—Murray Hoffman’s T'reatise on 
the Laws of the P. E. Church in the U. 8. [Introduction, pp. 
43-44. ] 

“With regard to these canons it was, at the time of the 
Reformation, provided by statute 25 Henry VIII, ec. 19 (after- 
wards repealed by 1 Philip and Mary, c. 8, but revived by 1 
Elizabeth, ce. 1) that they should be reviewed by the king and 
certain commissioners to be appointed under the Act, but that 
till such review should be made, all canons, constitutions, ordin- 
‘ances, and synodals provincial, being then already made and not 
repugnant to the law of the land or the king’s prerogative, 
should still be used and executed. No such review took place 
in Henry’s time; but the project for the reformation of the 
canons was revived under Edward VI, and a new code of eccle- 
siastical law was drawn up under a commission appointed by 
the crown (stat. 3 and 4, Ed. VI, c. 11) and received the name of 
Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum. The confirmation of this 
was prevented by the premature death of the king, and although 
the project for a review of the old canons was revived in the 
reign of Elizabeth, it was speedily dropped, and has not since 
been revived. 

“The result of this is, that so much of the English canons 
made previously to the statute of Henry VIII, as are not repug- 
nant to the common or statute law, is still in force in this coun- 
try (England).”—Penny Cyclopedia (Article on Canon Law), 


18386. 


(hele (PENNSYLVANIA INS TITEU TE. 


TEACHERS INSTITUTE OF THE S. S. ASSOCIATION OF THE DIOCESE OF 


PENNSYLVANIA—VARIOUS ADDRESSES. 


HE thirtieth annual meeting of the above named organiza- 
tion was held on Monday, January 22d, in the city of Phil- 
adelphia. At 10 a. M., the Holy Communion was celebrated 


in St. Luke’s-Epiphany Church. One hour later, the Institute 


was called to order in Horticultural Hall by the Rev. Dr. J. D. 
W. Perry, President of the Standing Committee. After the roll 
had been called by the Rev. Dr. H. L. Duhring, Dr. Perry ex- 
pressed, on behalf of Bishop Whitaker, his regrets at not being 
able to be present. A conference ensued on “The Sunday 
The Rev. S. OC. Hill spoke on “Services,” and said 
that behind teaching is the thought of the worship of Almighty 
God. . . . . It is God’s intention to make’all His children 
not only holy, but happy. The service should be simple and 
brief. Major Moses Veale, who spoke on “Organization,” said 
that beyond a certain point there is no growth without organi- 


gation, which should be simple, harmonious, and strong. The 
executive department is the vital part of all organization. There 


& 
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should be a primary. or infant department, with plenty of music. 
Next, an intermediate department, followed by one of a higher 
grade. There should be a layman to assist the rector, who 
should be the superintendent. All the receipts of the Sunday 
School should go to missions. There should be a class where 
teachers are instructed. The Rev. C. M: Armstrong spoke on 
“Lessons.” He said what was needed was a higher standard of 
intelligence on the part of teachers. Some teachers are station- 
ary, and a man cannot teach what he does not know. There 
should be earnest, prayerful, and painstaking preparation on the 
part of the teacher. This preparation should have certain defi- 
nite objects in view. The teacher should have method and sys- 
tem. The essence of teaching is in training. The Rev. Dr. 
Arthur S. Lloyd, General Secretary of the Board of Missions, 
spoke on “Sunday School Offerings.” Christ taught us that the 
only offering a human being can make is his life. The 
children should be taught to be reverent in their offerings. It 
is the most sacred act in their lives. There was a discussion of 
the topics, after which the annual meeting of the Sunday School 
Association was held, with J. E. De La Motta acting as secre- 
tary. The annual report, read by the Recording Secretary, 
stated that the organization dates from February 15th, 1870, and 
the first annual meeting held January 9th, 1871, when forty 
parishes were represented, the membership of the association 
was nearly 600 clergymen and teachers. Of the officers and ten 
members of the executive committee then elected, two are still 
actively connected with the Board, its honored first Vice-Presi- 
dent, George C. Thomas, and the Rey. R. N. Thomas. Ten years 
later, there were eighty-two schools in the association, 2,339 
teachers, and 26,358 scholars; the Lenten offerings between $300 
and $400 from sixty schools. At the present time, there are 177 
schools, 3,568 teachers, and 41,784 scholars; the Lenten offerings 
for 1899 were $17,008.35. The Advent offerings thus far reported 
amount to $1,084.74. The Treasurer reported receipts of $491.60. 
Officers were elected as follows: President, Bishop Whitaker; 
first Vice-President, George C. Thomas; second Vice-President, 
Orlando Crease; Recording Secretary, Clarence K. Klink; 
Corresponding Secretary, the Rev. Dr. H. L. Duhring; 
Treasurer, Washington J. Peale; and a Board of Managers, 
six clerical and six lay. The Rt. Rev. J. B. Funsten, Bishop of 
Boise, was introduced, and spoke in relation to his work in that 
section of the country. At the afternoon session, a paper on 
“The Primary Department and the Kindergarten” was read by 
Miss Serena M. North, of Columbia, Pa. She said the way to 
get the children to Sunday School was to make them want to 
come. Every teacher should try to win the affection of each and 
every child in her class; the most important thing is to make the 
children interested; one way is to give them an incentive. The 
plan adopted by Miss North is to have an honor roll. There was 
a conference on “The Twentieth Century Movement for Sunday 
Schools: What Shall It Be?” It was opened by Bishop Gilbert, 
of Minnesota. He said the movement is to be one for the hearts 
of children. The twentieth century is to bring in a development 
of spirit with which the nineteenth closes. It will be a gather- 
ing of the people; a movement of the masses who will stand up 
for the redemption of the children. It will take definite lines; 
and make the children, gathered in the Sunday schools, Church- 
men. There has been too much isolation between the Sunday 
school and the Church. The movement will make the Sunday 
school a mighty missionary army. It is a movement for the 
evangelization of the world. The doors are opening everywhere, 
and the children are entering in. It is a movement for larger 
things. The Sunday School Lenten offerings of the Diocese of 
Pennsylvania have led the whole Church of God. Mr. Ewing 
L. Miller spoke on “Defects: What Are They? Where Are 
They? How to Avoid Them.” He said if we acknowledge no 
defects, we are optimists. He characterized as defects, build- 
ings and accessories, superintendents and teachers; methods. 
There is frequently too little enthusiasm, or too much gush. The 
Rev. Dr. Lloyd spoke on “Banners for the Advancing Sunday 
School Army.” The question is, What these banners stand for? 

Among those taking part in the discussions during the day 
were the Rev. Messrs. L. N. Caley, S. F. Hotchkin, W. H. Falk- 
ner, S. R. Colladay, R. W. Forsyth, J. P. Tyler, and O. H. Arndt. 
From 6:15 to 7:30 p. M., there were lesson illustrations, given by 
the Rev. Messrs. L. N. Caley and H. A. F. Hoyt, and Mr. S. A. 
Hand. At 8 p. M., there was an address on “The Sunday 
School Compared With Other Fields for Christian Energy,” by 
the Rev. Richard H. Nelson. Answers to the Question Box 
were given by Mr. George O. Thomas. The closing address was 
by the Rev. F. W. Tomkins on “The Spiritual Preparation of 


the Teacher.” 


C > Vere Ta 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE BISHOP OF 


PITTSBURGH. 


IGHTEEN years ago, on St. Paul’s Day, 1882, Bishop 

Whitehead was consecrated at Trinity Church, Pittsburgh. 

In the same church, on St. Paul’s Day, this.year, as- 

sembled a goodly number of clergy and people to celebrate with 

the Bishop the Holy Communion and to pray for added bless- 
ings on him and on the Diocese. 

In a brief address the Bishop spoke of two things as most 
befitting this observance: 

1. Devout thankfulness for the mercies of the past and 
present. 

2. Deep humility that, despite so much of human frailty, 
God has vouchsafed to give a success so much in advance even 
of that which was granted in his lifetime to the Great Apostle. 

Some of the statistics given are notable and interesting. 
Since the consecration of the Bishop, in 1882, there have been 


erected in the Diocese sixty-four churches and chapels, and 
eight have been restored. Seventeen parish houses have been 
built, and sixteen parsonages, while church lots are provided in 
three other places. We must return thanks also for the new 
Church Home erected and paid for, and the St. Margaret Me- 
morial Hospital, built and endowed. The clergy have increased 
on our list from forty-two to eighty-two, and the communicants 
in the Diocese from 6,000 to 15,000. There have been confirmed 
somewhat over 15,000 persons. 

The Bishop acknowledges with gratitude kindly greetings 
received on his anniversary and flowers from various parts of 
the Diocese. 


CHURCH CLUB LECTURES IN THE WEST. 


SERIES TO BE DELIVERED IN FOUR CITIES—SUBJECTS AND 
SPEAKERS. 

HE Minnesota Church Club has for several years pursued a 
C policy of treating its members, and the public generally, to 
a series of lectures by men of the highest standing in the 
Church, who have been brought to St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
where the lectures have been delivered, as guests of the Club. 
In two instances the series have been published in book form, 
so that the public at large has been enabled to have a share. 


, 
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During the coming Lent, a series of five lectures has been- 
arranged, which will be delivered, not only in the Minnesota 
cities, but in Chicago and Milwaukee as well. The general sub- 
ject is, “The Church at Work.” The first lecture will be on the 
subject of Church Extension, by the Rev. Arthur 8S. Lloyd, D.D., 
General Secretary of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety. Dr. Lloyd’s lecture will be delivered in Chicago on Tues- 
day night, March 6th, in Milwaukee on Wednesday night, 
March 7th, in St. Paul on ‘Thursday night, March 8th, and in 
Minneapolis on Friday night, March 9th. 

The second lecture will be on the subject of “The Christian 
Social Movement,” and will be delivered by Dean Hodges, of 
the Cambridge Divinity School. The dates of this lecture will 
be on the corresponding evenings of the next week: Tuesday 
evening, March 138th, at Chicago, Wednesday at Milwaukee, 
Thursday at St. Paul, and Friday at Minneapolis. 

On the same evenings of the week following, beginning at 
Chicago, March 20th, the Rev. Samuel D. McConnell, D.D., 
LL.D., of Brooklyn, will speak on “The Religion of the Family.” 

The fourth of these lectures will be delivered on the corres- 
ponding evenings of the next week, beginning at Chicago on 
Tuesday evening, March 27th, and being repeated in the several 
cities in the order before named. The subject is “Christian 
Education,” and the speaker is the Rev. Robert EK. Jones, D.D., 
President of Hobart College. 

Father Huntington, of the Order of The Holy Cross, is the 
fifth lecturer, and his subject is “The Development of the 
Spiritual Life.” This lecture will be delivered during Passion 
week, opening in Chicago on Tuesday, April 3d, and following 
as do the preceding lectures, on Wednesday at Milwaukee, 
Thursday at St. Paul, and Friday at Minneapolis. 


DEACONESSES. 


THE NEED OF THEM—THE SUPPLY—ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
TRAINING CANDIDATES, d 


By tHe Rev. C. Epcar Haupt. 


LTHOUGH the Canon on Deaconesses was passed in 1899, 
somewhat exceeded the supply, and yet there has been no 
the response has been very meagre. The demand has 


wide recognition of the value of the services of such women, | 


nor provision for them. When will the Church learn that it 
is not in the elaborate adornment of buildings, but in the em- 


pleyment of living workers, that the secret of her strength lies? 


If the Church is the spiritual mother of the poor, it behooves her 
to strip herself of her jewels, and, entering the haunts of poverty 
and vice, to rescue those who are perishing. - For this purpose 
she will need the aid of a band of trained and consecrated work- 
ers. The demand must first be real, and then we may hope that 
the supply will increase to meet it. Is there not as much conse- 
cration among the women of our communion as among the Ro- 
man Catholics or the Methodists? The benevolent work of the 


Roman Sisters is incalculable, and, on the other hand, the Meth-- 


odists are sending out their Deaconesses in great numbers, with- 
out salary; and are building their homes and hospitals in every 
large city. Surely there are many devout women who, if 
assured of a living, would be glad to give their services to their 
Master. 

The Canon on Deaconesses provided three lines of work, viz., 
the nursing of the sick; the training of the young; and the work 
of moral reformation; for either of which a woman may be set 
apart. Provision has been made for the training of those who 
present themselves, in the establishment of schools at Philadel- 
phia, New York, New Orleans, and, for the middle West, at St. 
Paul, Minnesota. The St. Paul house has existed as a training 
school for three years. Lectures are given in Theology, Old 
and New Testament, Church History, Prayer Book, Missions, 
Practical Parish Work, The English Church, Hygiene, and 
Nursing. Provision is also made for six months’ practical work 
in the hospitals. The terms’are very low, being but fifteen dol- 
lars a month. Students who need it are assisted as far as possi- 
ble. The Rev. C. Edgar Haupt is Warden, to whom letters of 
inquiry may be addressed at St. Paul. Competent* women are 
wanted for this work. As yet it has been impossible to meet the 
demand for Deaconesses. . 
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AN ANNIVERSARY IN ST. PAUL. 


HE Tenth Anniversary of the Church of the Messiah was 
celebrated on January 21st. This parish dates from 1889, 
when the present building, formerly known as St. Mark’s 

Reformed Episcopal Church, was purchased through the efforts 
of the Rev. C. E. Haupt, afterward rector of the parish, and now 
Diocesan Missionary, and was deeded to the Diocese in trust for 
the parish of the Messiah. Early in the year 1890, the building 
was removed from its former location and placed on its present 
site. 1t was opened for worship under the name of the Chapel of 
the Messiah, January 19th, 1900, by Bishop Gilbert, assisted by 
the Rev. C. D. Andrews, the Rev. John Wright, D.D., and the 
Rev. C. E. Haupt. Mr. G. L. Keefer served as lay reader until 
January, 1890, when Mr. Haupt took charge in addition to other 
clerical work. An addition erected during the same year was 
opened by Bishop Gilbert, October 19th. The parish was for- 
mally crganized in 1891, and in the succeeding year Mr. Haupt 
was| called to the rectorship and accepted. In January, 1891, 
fifteen feet additional were added to the building for use as 
chancel 2nd school-room. These were formerly opened and 
blessed by the Bishop, July 5th, 1891. Another addition to the 
west side of the church was made in 1894, through the gener- 
osity of Mr. John Wenn. This was opened by Bishop Gilbert 
on the Festival of the Epiphany, 1895. The fourth addition, 
extending the front forward twenty-eight feet, was made in 
1896, being dedicated on the Festival of the Ascension in that 
year. There are now some two hundred communicants on the 
parish rolls, and the Sunday School which opened with three 
pupils ten years ago, has now a large membership. <A parochial 
’ mission was conducted by the Rev. W. P. Ten Broeck in 1892, 
and another by the Venerable Archdeacon Webber in 1895. 


The present rector of the parish is the Rev. Henry Dixon 
Jones, who took charge last October. Mr. Jones graduated at 
Harvard University in 1881, and continued there as instructor 
for four years following. Later he graduated at the Cambridge 
Theological School, and passed his diaconate at All Saints’ 
Church, Providence, Rhode Island. After being ordained to 
the priesthood, he accepted the charge of Christ Church, Media, 
Pa., and was afterward rector of the Church of the Intercession, 
New York. The latter charge he resigned in 1899 to accept the 
call to his present parish in St. Paul: 


CONFERENCE OF CHURCH CLUBS. 


HE eighth annual Conference of Church Clubs will be held 
at New Orleans, on Friday, February 23d. The pro- 
gramme is as follows: 

9:00 a. M.—Celebration of Holy Communion, Christ Church 
Cathedral, corner St. Charles avenue and Sixth street. 

10:00 a. m.—Assembly of the Delegates in the Chapel of Christ 
Church Cathedral and devotional service. 

10:15 a. m.—Address by Mr. FE. T. Warner, of the Church Club 
of the Diocese of Delaware, Chairman of the Confer- 
ence; Appointment of Committees on Credentials and 
Nominations; Report of Committee on Credentials. 

10:45 a. m.— Address. “Indifference, the Church’s Worst 
Enemy,” Mr. Frank O. Osborne, Secretary of the 
Church Club of Minnesota; General Debate. 

11:30 a. m.—Address. “Modern Thought,” Dr. J: B. Elliott, 

: Sr., of New Orleans; General Debate. 

12:15 p. M.—Address. “Work of the Church Among Sailors,” 

= Mr. J. B. Keating, of the Church Club of Maine; Gen- 
eral Debate. 

1:00 Pp. M.—Recess. Luncheon to the Delegates by the Church 
Club) of Louisiana at the Diocesan House, corner 
Washington avenue and Carondelet street. 

2:00 rp. m.—Address. “The Family from the Church’s Stand- 
point,” Mr. George Zabriskie, of the Church Club of 
New York; General Debate. 

2:45 ep. M.—Address. “Layman’s View of Church’s Relation 
Towards the Derelict Classes,” Mr. F. S. Shields, of 

a the Church Club of Louisiana; General Debate. 

~ 3:30 Pp. M.—Report of Committee on Nominations; Election of 

Officers; Miscellaneous Business; Inauguration of new 
Chairman. | 

4:00 p. m.—Adjournment. 

7:00 .p. M.—Dinner to the Delegates of the Eighth Conference 

_of Church Clubs, and other visitors by the Church Club 
of Louisiana, at the Café Antoine, 718 St. Louis street, 
between Royal and Bourbon streets. 
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VIRGINIA’S AIR CASTLE. 
CHARTER CIs 


HERE were many sad hearts and tearful eyes Monday night, 
T when the Majestic, lay at her dock in Oneida Bay, and 
the first lot of waifs said Good-bye to Bonnie Castle. 

“Poor little tads,” Jerry said sympathetically, as he nearly 
shook Reddy’s hand: off. “Wish they could stay here all the 
time. Good-bye, Reddy, I’ll send the fox-terrier over, sure, in a 
couple of -weeks, and you come down to the boat and get it.” 

Reddy nodded sorrowfully. 

“Had a great time,” he said chokingly. 
cinch.” 

Crip stood beside Virginia on the dock, waving his cap, as 
the big steamer moved into the lake. He was so happy, that he 
could hardly believe it to be true that he was to stay at Bonnie 
Castle all the long, gloriowts, golden summer; but still he was 
sorry for the sad-faced little group standing around Mollie and 
Art on deck. 

Mollie smiled down at Madge in a knowing way at the last 
moment and wondered where Bobbie was. There were others 
wondering the same thing. After the lights of the steamer grew 
fainter and fainter in the gloom of the night, Jerry hunted 
around for his trusty colleague, and it suddenly developed that 
no one had seen Bobbie since the boat landed. 

“He’s probably over at the camp, or else Blossom and he are 
teasing cookies and doughnuts away from Miss Pugsley,” Elea- 
nor said in her quiet, matter of fact way, quelling a rising 
desire on the part of the boys to drag the river for the missing 
ones. They were not at the Castle, however, but as a last resort, 
the boys repaired to the tents, and Jerry discovered a placard 
tacked to the center pole of the sleeping tent and on it in the 
familiar red paint was written: 


“Tt—it was a 


“Blossom and I have gone to Chicago. 
Oh, Susannah! Don‘t you cry for me, 
For I'm off to Louisiana with my banjo on my knee. 
Be back Tuesday. Went to look for Mary and the Baby Wlephant.” 


The news was carried at once to the Castle, and great were 
the conjectures as to Bobbie’s mission in Chicago, but being 
assured of the bodily safety of himself and his waif, they all 
went to rest with quiet hearts, wondering if the new detach- 
ment of waifs would be as nice as the last. 

Meanwhile all went well on the boat. Mollie and Art 
looked after their charges, and saw that they were all tucked 
in bed, and then went on a tour of inspection, for a trip of 
ninety-eight miles across the great lake was an event in the 
lives of Ottawa boys and girls. Very important the two felt, 
as they walked the length of the bright, handsomely furnished 
cabin, with its long rows of little white doors on either side, 
and its deep-seated velvet chairs and divans. The captain him- 
self stopped and asked how the children were, and if they were 
quite comfortable, and Art promptly decided that it was the 
greatest thing in the world, to be tall and straight, and wear a 
uniform with brass buttons, and be captain of a steamer. 

“Because, Mollie, if you’re even a king, you have to be care- 
ful, but if you’re a captain, and get out in the middle of the 
lake, you’re boss of the whole shooting match,” he explained, 
and the captain laughed, and invited him up on the hurricane 
deck. Mollie was included in the invitation, too, but, curiously 
enough, she decided she must see Mr. Gifford, and ask if his 
little girl was over the measles. 

Art eyed her dubiously. It was the first time he knew of 
Jessie Gifford having the measles; and, anyway, Mollie never 
did like her very well. It was queer, but then, one never knew 
what Mollie was going to do next. So he went off after the cap- 
tain, and Mollie at once betook herself to the main deck, to look 
and see if Blossom were aboard. The purser’s window was open, 
and Mr. Gifford sat at the desk inside, writing. He smiled 
when he saw the bright, freckled face and red curls at the 
window. 

“Did Bobbie give me a little darkey to look after?” he re- 
peated, laughingly, glancing over his shoulder at the stateroom 
behind him. ‘“Won’t you come in, Mollie, and see for yourself ?” 

Mollie availed herself at once of the invitation, and entered 
the little office. But what a sight met her eyes. There sat 
Blossom, grinning as.usual, and beside him, solemn as if he 
were at his own funeral, was Bobbie. 

“Well, for evermore,” gasped Mollie. 
here? Did you get left?” 

“No, indeed, I didn’t,” answered Bobbie decidedly. “That’s 
just it. I never get left. Think I was going to let you and 
Blossom have all the fun, while I hunted turtles? Not much. 


“How did you come 
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I am Mr. Gifford’s guest to-night, and Blossom is Mr. Henley’s, 
the engineer.” 

“Tt’s just like you, Bobbie Cherritt,” began Mollie, not 
knowing whether to laugh or to be angry; but Bobbie smiled 
sweetly at her. 

“Don’t you let your angry passions arise, saith the prophet. 
Do you think I would let you go off to a great city alone, with 
only the Elephant to take care of you?’ he said gently. 
you run upstairs like a good little girl, and go to bed quick, 
before you get seasick, or any of your children do, and in the 
morning we'll talk things over.” 

One never could be provoked long with Bobbie, because he 
was so good natured and comical. So Mollie graciously forgave 
him, and took his advice, as there was a peculiar sensation in 
the region of her belt every time the boat rolled, that was new 
and unpleasant, But once in the cosy berth she forgot all her 
cares, and slept like any of the little ones about her, until she 
was awakened by Art pounding on the door at 5:30. 

“We’re in the river,” he said. “Hurry up.” © 

“Black River?” asked Mollie sleepily, forgetting it was 
morning. 

“No, sirree,” 
Hustle now.” 

It took a long time to get the little ones up and dressed, 
but Mollie: was energetic and quick, and after the boys had 
come and pounded about a dozen times, she finally emerged 
from her stateroom. 

“Dr. Atwood sent one of the sisters from’ the mission 
house,” Art said breathlessly, “and she’s a regular darling. 
She’s been telling us all about Chicago, and she’s going to take 
us around this morning until it’s time for the boat-to leave.” 

“And her name's Sister Dorothy,” concluded Bobbie, tri- 
umphantly presenting a tall, slender lady, all in soft, grey gar- 
ments, with the brightest, happiest smile, and the kindest brown 
eyes in the world, it seemed to the children. 

“Yes, I’m to take care of the little ones now,” she said; 
“and how well and rosy they look, bless them. Where’s Crip?’ 

Mollie told how he was to stay all summer at Bonnie Castle, 
and Sister Dorothy’s face grew serious and tender as she 
listened. 

“T wonder if you girls realize the wonderful work you have 
undertaken,” she said softly. “It is like a bit of heaven brought 
into these sad, darkened little lives. Tell me about it, and how 
you ever came to think of the summer home.” 

So Mollie told the story of Virginia’s air castle, with the 
assistance of Bobbie and Art, told how Eleanor had first sug- 
gested it, and of how splendidly Virginia had carried it through 
to success. Then Bobbie chimed in, and told of the Excelsiors 
and the camp, and even said he’d like a picture of Sister 
Dorothy to put in the next issue of the Comet, “price five cents,” 
he added, “for sale by all newsdealers;” but a frown from Mollie 
silenced him. 

They all went out to the mission house for breakfast, and 
a splendid time it was, too. Sister Dorothy said that nearly all 
the children had gone to the country for the summer, but some 
came to day school there, and these they saw and played with. 

After breakfast Blossom and Bobbie grew restless, and 
finally the latter told Sister Dorothy how he had come over on 
special, private business that must be attended to. She looked 
down at the sturdy little figure, and round earnest face, a trifle 
doubtfully. 

“Can you find your way around the city?” she asked. 

“No, ma’am,” Bobbie replied cheerfully, “but Blossom 
knows it all; don’t you, Blossom ?” 

“Yes, boss,” said Blossom, and Sister Dorothy laughed, as 
she told them to go, and be sure to be at the boat: at one o’clock. 


called Bobbie’s voice. “Chicago River! 


CHAPTER XV. 


“Seems as if this was mission work, too,” Bobbie said, when 
they left the cable car, and started for Blossom’s old stand, the 
Columbian fountain, on the south side of the Court House. 
“Seems as if he’s only a waif, too. Girls think they ean be so 
awfully mysterious and smart about keeping a secret. Bet a 
cookie I know more about Dick than Mollie does.” 

Blossom had laid his plans carefully, They would wait at 
the fountain half an hour, and if he did not come, they would 
“jus’ go fin’ him.” It looked for a time as if they would be 
obliged to follow the latter course. Bobbie watched the ever 
passing throng of people with dazed, wondering eyes, thinking 
how on earth Blossom expected to find one among so many; but 
the little darkey. had seated himself comfortably, and was 
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‘ “Now . 


one o’clock. Better get yer clo’es ’cause yer goin. 


either. 
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whistling softly to himself, as his black eyes scanned the faces 
and forms of the crowd for the radius of a block. : 
The clock far away struck eleven, and Bobbie drew a deep 


- sigh. It was getting late. 


“He allus used to cum by hyar, long this time,” Blossom 
be.gan, when all at once he straightened himself up and stared, 
tense and rigid with excitement, at some object in the distance. 

“What is it?’ gasped Bobbie, anxiously; but before he 
could say another word, Blossom was off like a runaway colt, 
dodging helter skelter through the crowd, under the feet of the 
horses, on and on until Bobbie lost sight of him altogether. 

“Well, here’s a go,” mused Mr. Cherritt, as he pondered 
what course of action would be best to pursue. If he started 
off haphazard after Blossom he would certainly be lost, and miss 
him; but if he stood by the fountain, there was a faint chance 
of the runaway returning. With Bobbie, to think was to act. 
He would wait. 

Meanwhile, out of breath but jubilant, Blossom sped on, 
until at last he turned a corner, and nearly stumbled into the 
arms of a tall, slim boy. 

“Marse Dick,” he cried, “it’s me! 
know ?” 

A look of genuine happiness shone in Dick Hardy’s blue 
eyes, as he laid his hand on Blossom’s shoulder, and smiled 
down at him. 

“Not really you, Jeff?” he said laughingly. “I thought you 
had gone south to hunt red foxes and ’possums long ago.” 

“No, sah. Been to Michigan,” answered Blossom promptly, 
taking the lead down the street back to the fountain. “Jus’ 
cum back to get you.” 

Dick’s face sobered. He looked a great deal like Virginia, 
but there was Mr. Hardy’s resolute chin, and close mouth, and 
just now they looked as determined as his father’s ever had. 

“For me?” he repeated. “What for?’ 

“Miss’ Ginyer wants you,” returned Blossom briefly. 

“And she sent you after me?” 

Blossom nodded vigorously. 

“We're all looking for yer,” he said, “and the boat goes at 


>” 


It’s Jefferson, don’t you 


“Ts Virginia at the boat?’ Dick asked anxiously, quicken- 
ing his step; but just at this point they reached the fountain, 
and Blossom, beaming with pride, introduced Bobbie. 

“Awful glad to see you,” said the editor of the Comet, 
frankly. “The others are all down at the boat. Come on.” 

But still Dick hesitated. 

“Ts my father there?’ he asked at length. 

“No,” Bobbie replied honestly. “But he says if you come 
home everything will be all right.” ; 

Dick thought a few moments—thought of all that had 
passed in the past year, and of how he had left home; but some- 
how the faces of Virginia and his mother would rise up before 
him, and his heart beat fast at the thought of seeing them once 
more, if only for a few moments. 

“Tl only go to the boat,” he said finally, and the three went 
off together, Dick in the center, and Bobbie and Blossom trying 
to tell him in the same breath all about Bonnie Castle and 
Camp Excelsior, and the turtles, and everything else. 

When they reached the boat, Mollie and Sister” Dorothy 
were already there with a fresh lot of waifs, and how Mollie did 
stare at the tall, fair boy, and Bobbie’s smiling, triumphant 
face. 

“This is Dick,” he said, when they came up on deck. “We 
found him after all. Dick, this is Mollie Gray, and she’s a 
brick; but that isn’t why she’s got red hair. And this is Sister 
Dorothy, and she’s a darling; and this is Art, and these are our 
children.” 

It was a sweeping introduction, and everybody laughed, but 
Dick looked back towards the cabin. 

“Where’s Virginia?” he asked eagerly. 

“At Bonnie Castle,” said Mollie quickly. “She couldn’t 
come, you know, because she’s lame, and then she’s not well, 
She’s worried about you. 

“Ts Father there, at Bonnie Castle?” and Dick’s voice was 
steady and quiet. 

“No, indeed,” replied Mollie, heartily. “You can come over 
and visit us as a waif, don’t you see? And if things are all 
right, good. You can stay. And if they’re not, then you can 
come back on the boat. How old are you?” 

“Nineteen.” 

“Then you can look after the boys, because Dave’s only 
seventeen, and they won’t mind him. Bobbie, you go and fix 
things with Mr. Gifford. Now, keep still,” as Dick tried to 
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remonstrate. “You are a waif, and we don’t allow our waifs to 
talk back. Do we, Sister Dorothy ?” 

_ Sister Dorothy smiled and shook her head. She had heard 
the whole story at the mission that morning, and thoroughly 
sympathized with Blossom and his quest. It was hard for Dick. 
He tried to remember all his pride and anger, tried to believe 
his duty was to remain in the city, and keep up the fight for 
existence; but all the time the children were laughing around 
remonstrate. “You are a waif, and we don’t allow our waifs to 
him, and telling how they had come over especially to find him 
for Virginia, and of how lovely it- was over at Bonnie Castle, 
only ninety-eight miles away, until he felt that if the boat went 
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without him, he would be refusing paradise. And it was 80 
good to have some one take an interest in him, and give him 
smiles and happy words after the long, dreary months of striv- 
ing to win his way among strangers. 

So, at last when the big steamer was loosed from her moor- 
ings, and swung out into the river with her bow towards the 
free lake lying beyond the harbor, the only one left behind was 
Sister Dorothy, and there were tears in her soft brown eyes a3 
she turned away, with a loving farewell in her mind: 

“Bless their dear hearts.” 


(Concluded next week.) 


Marginal Readings in the Synoptic Gospels 


Agreed to by the Commission Jan., 1900, for Recommendation to the General Convention, on a 
Reconsideration of the Report Presented to the General Convention, 1898. 


RV stands for the Revised Version (1881). 

RYm for the margin of the Revised Version. 

RVA for the rendering preferred by the American Revisers. 

AVm for the existing margin of the Authorized Version 
(1611). 

* following any of the above denotes that the rendering dif- 
fers slightly (not in substance) from the authority referred to. 

C is placed after the few renderings for which the Commis- 
sion is responsible. ; 

Renderings which are introduced by “Or” are based on a 
variation of reading in the Greek from the Received Text. 

The question of marking the few important passages where 


there are omissions from the Received Text in manuscripts of 
authority followed by the R. V., has been reserved by the Com- 
mission for later decision. 

None of these renderings supplant the text of the Author- 
ized Version; they are only alternatives. 

The explanations which are introduced by “Gr.” are not in- 
tended to be used in reading; they serve the same purpose as 
those similarly introduced in the AVm. 

In this arrangement, for the sake of saving space, passages 
with the same marginal reading are grouped together; in the 
proposed margins the alternate reading would be given in each 
place. 


®t. Matthew. : 27. by being anxious RV for by taking 30. strictly RV for straitly 
i. 2. Judah R. V. for Judas. [All proper thought. So Lk xii. 25 x. 4. Zealot RVm for Canaanite. So Mk liL 
, names to be given in the same form in the measure of his life RVA for his stat- 18 
which they are found in the O. T.] ure. so Lk xii. 25. 10. bag C for scri s ‘ 
l A o Mk vi. 8, Lk 1 5 
18. betrothed R. V. for espoused. So Lk !. 28. are ye anxious RV for take ye thought sr on 36 . ae 
27. vil. 22. evil spirits C for devils. [So always nor staf RV for nor 
yet staves 
22. spoken by the Lord through the prophet for 18. to RV for against (them and the Gen- 
R. V. for of the Lord by the prophet. 28. teaching RV for doctrine. So Lk iv. 32. tiles) 
th 1, 7, 16, Magi RVm for wise men. ix. 6, 8. authority RVm for pewer. So Lk iv. 
16. male children RV for children. 82. ae: ae argues ee for the gospel. So Lk 
borders RV for coasts. [So always of 9. place for receiving taxes AVm* Mk Iii. 14 11 nes ie RV. a : 
inland borders. ] for receipt of custom. [So always] 16. eer i det east 
22. and RV for notwithstanding 13. desire RV for will have (mercy). So xii. i si 4 cbiaces for markets. So Mk 
dil. 7. broad C for generation (of vipers) So xil. if aes 
84, xxiil. 33, Lk fii. 7. 15. sons RV for children (of the bride-cham- 17. wailed RV for mourned. So Lk vii. 32 


12. threshing floor RV for floor. So Lk Ill 
a c 

14. would have hindered RV for forbade 

16. from RV. for out of (the water) 
as RV for like (a dove) \ 

So Lk 


So Lk v. 34. 
Wine-skins 


ber), that is, the bridegroom’s friends. 19. justified by RV for (her children). So 
Lk vil. 35 

skins . skins 23. (hell). Gr. Hades (RV), the under- 

wine-skins RV for bottles. So world. [So always when this word is in 


Mk il. 22, Lk v. 37, 38 


the original. ] 


dv. 5. the wing RVm for a pinnacle. 
iv. 9 
6. haply RV for at any time. So xili 15 


21, 22. boat RV for ship. [So always of the 
fishing boats on the Lake of Galilee.] 

24. possessed by evil spirits C for possessed 
with devils. [So always] epileptic RV 
for lunatic [So always] 


. sons RV. for the children 
15. lamp RV for candle. So MK iv. 21, Lk 
viii. 16, xi. 38, 36. 
15. stand RV for candlestick So Mk iv. 21, 
Lk vili. 16, xi. 33. 
16. even so let your light shine RV for let 
your light so shine. 
21, 27, 33. Aid to AVm & RV for said by 
(them of old time) 
22. (Raca). An expression of contempt, RV 
; (Thou fool). Heb. Moreh, an expres- 
: sion of scornful condemnation. RV.* 
(hell fire).) Gr. Gehenna of fire RVm. 
So xviii. 9 
28. so as to C for to (lust after her) 


29, 30. cause thee to offend AVm for offend 
” thee 
(hell). Gr. Gehenna RVm. [So always 


when this word is in the original.] 
46. (publications), that %s, collectors or 
renters of Roman taxes RVm [So al- 
~\: ways] 
wi. 1. (alms), or righteous RV. 
4, 6, 18. recompense thee RV for reward 
thee openly 
13. the evil one RV for evil. So Lk xi. 4. 
22. lamp RV for light (of the body). So 
LK xi. 34, 36 
25, 31, 34. be not anxious RV for take no 
thought. So Lk xil. 11, 22, 26, Mk xiii. 
11 


THE DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTIC OF 
Pee OC ALLON TIS) LFS “EXOUISITE “TONE 


HE VOCALION is remarkably well adapted for either the church or the private music-room, 

It is compact in form, occupying about one-third the space of a pipe-organ of equal capacity, 
and has a full, rich diapason tone-quality, which, together with great delicacy in the string 
registers, especially fits it to accompany the human voice. 

We give here a description of our Style 22, to which we wish to call the attention of all lovers of 
organ music, whose correspondence we invite, 
SEND FOR CATALOG G 


FLEMING & CARNRICK PRESS, NEW YORK 


SPECIFICATION OF STYLE 22 


= Compass of Manuals CC to A, 58 Notes, 
; Pedals CC to F, 30 Notes. 
| GREAT ORGAN 
1, Open Diapason, 8 ft , 58notes. 2, Melodia, 8 ft., 
58 notes. 3. Dulciana, 8 ft., 58 notes. 4. Harmonic 
Flute, 4 ft., 58 notes. 5. Trumpet, 8 ft., 58 notes, 
SWELL ORGAN 
6. Stopped Diapason, 8 ft., 58 notes. 7. /Eoline, 8 
ft., 58 notes. 8. Violin Diapason, 8 ft., 58 notes, 
g. Principal, 4 ft., 58 notes. 
PEDAL ORGAN 
10. Double Open Diapason, 16 ft., 30 notes. 11, 
Diapason Dolce, 
MECHANICAL ACCESSORIES 
13. Octave Coupler Swell to 
Great. 14. Swellto Pedal. 15. Greatto Pedal. 16, 
Tremulant. 17. Wind-indicator, 18 Bellows-signal. 
COMBINATION PEDALS 

19. Forte Great. 20, Piano Great. 21. Forte 

Swell. 22. Piano Swell. 23. Balanced Swell Pedal, 
» 24-25. Great to Pedal, reversible. 

The Combination Pedals are double-acting. The 
blow-lever may be operated from either end of the 
organ by hand-power or connected with a motor, 

Cases in solid quartered oak, Richly finished. 
Illuminated-pipe front. Dimensions: 7 feet 1 inch 
front; 10 fret 1oinches high; 41 inches deep. 


Vocalions range in price from $275 upward. 


Compass of 


1z. Swell to Great. 


THE VOCALION ORGAN COMPANY 
No, 18 West Twenty-third Street, New York City 
Chicago, Ill.: Lyon & Healy, Wabash Avenue and 


“Adams Street, Boston, Mass.: The M. Steinert & 
Sons Co., 162 Boylston Street 
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xii. 32. this age RVm for this world 67. = ACBETH’S 6c pearl top” 
that which is to come RV for the world palms of their hands ‘ 
to come 69. court RV for palace.. So Mk xiv. 66, Lk and “pearl glass” lamp- 

40. fish C (following LXXX, Land AV of xxii. 55 

Loah) for whale xxvii. 9. priced . . . price RV for valued chimneys do not break from 
xiii, 15. turn again RV fer be converted. So eevee 2 
Mk iv. 12 27. the -governor’s house AVm for common heat, not oneina hundred. a 

21. stumbleth RV for is offended hall t 

41. cause offense RV* for offend 50. his spirit RV for the ghost They are made of tough 

42. the RV. for a (furnace of fire) xxviil. 16. the RV for a (mountain) 

xy. 3, 6. for ae sake of RV* for by (your tra- 19. make disciples of RV for teach clear glass, clear as crystal. 
dition) into RV for in (the name) 

5. That wherewith thou mightest have been | St. Mark x They fit the lamps they are 
helped by me is dedicated to God RV*| i. 4. unto AVm & RV for for (the remission made for. Shape controls the 
for It is a gift, by whatsoever thou of sins) Z 
mightest be profited by me 26. convulsed RVm for torn. So ix. 20, 26, draft. Draft contributes to 

19. railings RV for blasphemies. So Mk vii. Lk ix. 39, 42 5 . oem 
22 30. straightway RV for anon proper combustion; that 

xvi. 18. withstand C for prevail against ii, 18. were fasting RV for used to fast ¢ 5 R . 

23. a cause of offence RV for an offence | iii. 29. judgment for damnation ea ek makes light ; they improve 
mindest RV for savourest. So Mk viii Or, is guilty of an eternal sin or is ‘ . 

33 ; in Baas of eternal damnation the light of a lamp. 

24, 25. would RV for will (come . . . .| iy. 22. Or, but in order that it should be mani- Our- Index” describes a/] lampameaanene 
save). so Mk viii. 34, 35, Lk ix. 23, 24. fested; neither was anything made proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
shall RV for will (lose). So Lk ix. 23, secret, but that it should come to light the right size and shape of chanel aoy eee 
24 RV* for which shall not be manifested ; We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 

26. forfeit his life RV for lose his own soul neither was anything kept secret, but Nddencs Macerwrr, Pittsburgh, Pas _ 
for his life RV for for his soul that it should come abroad . 

xvii. 4. (tabernacles) o tents C 29. ripe AVm for brought forth EUROPEAN TOURS ; 

25. anticipated C for prevented vi. 11. unto RV for against (them) WABASH RAILRGAD. 

Bike give them cause of offence C for offend 20. kept him safe RV for observed him or, Write F. A. PALMER, A G P. A. 97 ADAMS 
them was much perplexed RV for did many sr., OnicAGo. for enmplete itinerary of Fours to 

xviii. 8. turn RV for be converted things London, Paris Exposition, . Zz ’ 

6, 8, 9. cause to offend RV* for offend. So 21. chief men RV for chief estates Venice and Florence Rome. Reservations must be 


Mk ix. 42, 45, 47, Lk xvii. 2 
7. occasions of offence occasions 
the occasions RV* for offences 
SU eeiets: meOMen Ces as - the offence. 
So LK xvii. 1 
8. the eternal RV for everlasting (fire) 


13. rejoiceth rather over that sheep than 
over RV* for more of that sheep than 
of (the ninety and nine) 

82. didst beseech C for desiredst 

xix. 14. to such belongeth C for of such is. So 
Mk x. 14, Lk xviii. 16 

17. Or, Why asketh thou me concerning that 
which is -good? One there is who is 
good RV for why callest thou me good? 
there is none good but one, that is God. 

17, 21. wouldest RV for wilt 


xx. 11. householder RV for goodman of the house 

So Lk xii. 39, xxii. 11 

lord it RV for exercise dominion. 

x. 42, Lk xxii. 25 

tyrannize over C for exercise authority 

upon. So Mk x. 42, Lk xxii. 25 

26, 27. would RV for will. So Mk x. 43, 44 

xxi. 13. robbers RV for thieves. So xxvii. 38, 
Mk xi. 17, Lk x. 30, 36 

xxii. 2, marriage feast RV for marriage. 
xxv. 10 


xxiii. 6. chief places RV for uppermost rooms. 
So Mk-xii. 39 
8. teacher RV for Master 
14. condemnation AVm for damnation. 
Mk xii. 40, Lk xx. 47 
16, 18, bound by his oath RVm for a debtor 
guilty 


25. So Mk 


So 


So 


elie 


24. Strain out RV for strain at 
33. judgment RV for damnation 
35. 


sanctuary RV for temple 
xxiv. 5, 23. the Christ RV for Christ 

8. (sorrows) Gr. travail pangs C. 
xiii. 8 


So Mk 


12. of the many RV for of many 

28. vultures RVm for eagles 

32. as soon as her branch is become tender 
RV* for when his.branch is yet tender. 
So Mk xiii. 28 

51. severely scourge him RVm for cut him 
asunder. So Lk xii. 46. 

xxy. 8. going out AVm for gone out 

27. bankers RV for exchangers 
interest RV for usury. So Lk xix. 23 

80, into the outer darkness RV for into 


outer darkness 
XXV. 32. all the nations RV for all nations 


41. into the eternal fire RV for into ever- 
lasting fire 
46. eternal RV for everlasting 


xxvi. 5. during the feast RV for on the feast 


day. So Mk xiv. 2 
7. cruse RV for box. So Mk xiv. 8, Lk 
vii. 37 
15. weighed to him RV for coyvenanted with 
him for 
28. covenant RV for. testament. So Mk 
xiv. 24, Lk xxii. 20 
55. robber RV for thief. So Mk xiv. 48, Lk 
xxii. 52 
64. moreover C for nevertheless 


made early. This is imparative. > 
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Singer Cabinet Table 


Furnished Only With Singer Sewing-Machines. 


[Copyright 1899.} * 


‘THE READER.” 


Sold - Instalments. 
Old Machines Taken in Exchange. 


The Singer Manufacturing Co., 


“Sewing-Machine Makers for the World.” 


IT’S WORTH YOUR WHILE... 


to investigate the difference between our prices and those ofagents 
and dealers for the same grade of work. 


.»-WE DO NOT SELL... 


throuzh agents or dealers, therefore we do 
not have tiem to protect, a.d in making 
our prices aro enabledto fig ure them as low 
as the grade of work we manutacture can 
be sold. We suve you tne profits that 
are added between the manutacturer 
andthe consumer, by selling direct to 
youfromouur factory. This has been our 
method of selling for the past twenty-seven 
ears, and we are today the largest manu- 
acturers of vehicles and harness in the worldselling 
direct to the user exclusively, We make 178 styles of 
vehicles and 65 styles of harness and ship anywhere 
for exam‘nation, guaranteeing safe arrival. Send for 
free cataiogue show ing ail of our different styles. 


No. 191—Buggy, with leather quarter top. Price» 
with shafts, $53.00, Guaranteed as good as otherg. 
seilfor for $25 more than our price. 


“5 = 
No. 474—Single Stray 
Harness. Pri-e with nicke 
trimmings,$9.50, As good as 
sells for $6.00 more, 
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25. forthwith RV for by and by 
vil. 3. diligently AVm for oft 
4. couches RVm for tables 
11. ‘That wherewith thou mightest have been 
helped by me is Corban, that is to say, 


dedicated to God RV* for It is Corban, 


that is to say a gift, by whatsoever thou 
mightest be profited by me 

Or, inte the draught? This he said, 
making all meats clean RV for into the 
draught, purging all meats? 

vill. 36. forfeit RV for lose 


19, 


36, 37. life RV for soul 
ix. 18. dasheth him down AVm* & RV for tear- 
eth him 
, «i. 4. the by-street C for a place where two ways 
met 
17. for all the nations RV for of all nations 
xii. 1. wine vat for wine fat 
24. for this reason RV for therefore 
44. superfiuity RV for abundance. So Lk 
xxi. 4 
xiii. 9. unto RV for against 
10. unto all the nations RV for among all 


nations 

xiv. 65. officers RV for servants 
or, received him with blows RV* for did 
strike him with the palms of their hands 

xv. 43. councillor RV (i. e. a member of the 
council) for counsellor. So Lk xxiil. 50 

‘evi. 16. disbelieveth RV for believeth not con- 
demned RV for damned 

St, Luke 

4. 1. draw up a narrative of those things 
which have been fulfilled among us RV* 
for set forth in order a declaration of 
those things which are most surely be- 
lieved among us. 

3. traced the course of all things accurately 
from the first, to write an orderly ac- 
count unto thee RV* for had perfect 
understanding of all things from the 
very first, to write unto thee in order 

4. instructed by word of mouth RVm* (Gr. 
eatechised) for instructed 

9, 21, 22. sanctuary RVm for temple. 
51 


So “xi. 


28. endued with grace RVm & AVm* for 
highly favoured 

36. kinswoman RV for cousin 

58. kinsfolk RV for cousins 

59. would have called RV for called 

63. tablet RV for table 


di. 1, 3, enrolled RV & AVm for taxed 
2. or, This was the first enrolment made 
when Quirinius was governor of Syria 
RV for And this taxing was first made 
when Cyrenius was governor etc. 
5. enrol himself RV for to be taxed 
who was bethrothed to him RV for his 
espoused wife 
on earth peace among men in whom he 
is well pleased RV for on earth peace, 
good will toward men 
the falling and the rising RVA for the 
falling and rising again 
in my Father’s house RV for about my 
Father’s business 
fii. 18. with many other exhortations preached 
he good tidings unto the people RV for 
many other things in his exhortation 
preached he unto the people 
22. form RV for shape 
23. when he began his ministry was RV* for 
k began to be 
fy. 13. completed every temptation RV for ended 
all the temptation 
20, roll] RVm for book 
attendant RV for minister 
27. but only RV for save... saving 
sabbath day RV for sabbath days 
he was the Christ RV for he was Christ 
preach the good tidings of the kingdom 
of God RV for preach the kingdom of 
God 
v. 6. was breaking RV for brake 
86. else he rendeth the new RV* for if other- 
wise, then both the new maketh a rent 
vi. 1. or, on-a sabbath RV for onthe second 
sabbath after the first 
15. the Zealot RV for Zelots 
17. on a level place RV for in the plain 
‘viii. 23. were filling RV for were filled 
81. the abyss RV for the deep 
x, 1. seventy others RV for other seventy 
22. no one RV for no man 
40. distracted RVm for cumbered 
xi. 14. the’dumb man RV for the dumb 
84. the lamp RV for the light (of the body) 
89. extortion RV for ravening 
48. approve C for allow 
xii. 33. purses RV for bags 
46. unfaithful RV for unbelievers 


14. 


"84. 


49. 


17, 
20. 
26, 
31. 
41. 
43. 


56. interpret RV for discern 
xlv. 7, 8, chief seats RV for chief rooms 
8. marriage feast RV for wedding 
9, 10. place RV for room 
xv. 7. rather C for more 
xvi. 3. have not strength to RV for cannot (dig) 
8. his RV for the (Lord) 
for their own RV for in their (genera- 
tion) 
9. make . . . friends by means of RV 
for make .. . friends of 
(mammon), that is, wealth C 
or, it shall fail RV for ye fail 
into the eternal RV for into everlasting 
(habitations) 


xvii. 18. Were there none found etc? RV for 
There are not found ete. 
21. in the midst of you RVm & AVm* for 
within you 
xviii. 3. do me justice RVm for avenge me. So 
Wiel Ojai us 


5. wear me out RVm for wear me 
7. though he delay judgment in their cause 
C for though he bear long with them 
12. get RV for possess 
42. made thee whole RV for saved thee 
xix. 1. was passing RV for passed 
8. wrongfully exacted aught of any man 
RV for taken anything from any man 
by false accusation 


13. ten of his servants RV* for his ten ser- 
vants 
trade ye herewith RV for occupy 
14, an embassage RV (to the sovereign who 
would invest him) for a message 
43. cast up earth works RV* for cast a 
trench ? 
xx. 37. in the place concerning the Bush RV for 
at the bush 
xxi. 9. immediately RV for by and by 


19. in your endurance ye shall win your 


souls RV* for in patience posses ye your 
souls 


xxii. 19. for a remembrance of me AVm 1 Cor. 
xi 24 for in remembrance of me 
31. ask RV for desired 
(you) that is, the twelve C 
32, when once thou hast turned again RV 
for when thou art converted 
86. hath none, let him sell his garment, 
and buy a sword RV for hath no sword, 
let him sell his garment, and buy one. 
37. are being fulfilled RV* for have an end 
65. spake they against him, reviling him RV 
for blasphemously spake they against 
him 
xxiii. 15. hath been done*by RV for is done unto 
(him) 
19, 25. insurrection RV for sedition 


20. desiring RV for willing 


33, The place of a skull AVm for Calvary 
42. or, in RV for into (thy kingdom) 
44, land AVm & RV for earth 


xxiv. 18. Art thou the only stranger in Jeru- 
salem who hath not known? RV* for 
Art thou only a stranger in Jerusalem, 
and hast not known? 
26, 46, the Christ RV for Christ 


Tue Rev. E. J. H. Andrews has accepted the 
charge of S. Paul's Chufch, Greenville, and al- 
lied missions, Texas. 

THE Rev S.C Beckwith has accepted charge of 
Christ Church. Warm Springs, Bath parish, diocese 
of Southern Virginia. 


THe Rev. G. Livingston Bishop has accepted 
the charge of S. James’ Church, Paulsboro, N. J 

THe Rev. Wm. Fletcher Cook should be ad- 
dressed at Worthington, Ind. 

Tue Rey. J. O. Ferris has acce og the rec- 
torship of Christ Church. Newark, N. J. 

Tur Rev. W. F. Gardner should ie addressed 
51 W. Thirty-ninth St., New York. 

Tue Rev. Henry S. Lancaster has accepted 
the rectorship of S. Mark's Church, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. ( 

Tue Rev. J. H. Lee should be addressed at 
3229 Vine St., Kansas City. Mo. 

Tue Rev. Chas. A. Maison, D.D.. should be 
addressed at 3403 Hamilton St., Philadelphia. 

Tux Rey. Chas. J. Mason, has accepted the 
curacy of S. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn, New York 
Clty.~ 

Tur Rey. Robert B. Nelson has accepted the 
euracy of Christ Church, Baltimore, Md. 

THe Rey. Thomas S. [Pycott has resigned 
the rectorship of Immanuel Church, Islip. N. YS 

Tur Rev. Geo. Rogers has accepted the rec- 
torship of Christ Church, Canon City. Colorado. 

Tur Rev. Herbert G. Sharpley has resigned 
the curacy of All Saints Church, Orange, Nee 
to accept that of Christ Church, New Haven, 
Conn. 


~ 


THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in Presery- 
ing Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disin- 
fectant and purifier in nature, but few 
realize its value when taken into the 
human system for the same cleansing 
purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more 
you take of it the better; it isnot a drug 
at all, but simply absorbs the gases and 
impurities always present in the stomach 
and intestines, and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking, or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth, and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It_absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; thev are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form, or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon 
tellin a much improved condition of the 
general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath, and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal. says: ‘‘I advise 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all pa- 
tients suffering from gas in stomach and 
bowels, and to clear the complexion and 
purify the breath, mouth, and throat; I 
also believe the liver is greatly benefitted 
by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent 
preparation, yet I believe I get more and 
better charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent 
Lozenges than in any of the ordinary 
charcoal tablets.’’ 


THE Rev Cha:les J. Shrimpton has resigned the 
rectorship of St. John’s Church. Athol, Mass. 

Tur Rev. BE. W. Sibbald has accepted the 
rectorship of S. John's Church, Boulder. Col. 

THE Rey. Frederick Sill has resigned from 
the clergy staff of Mount Calvary Church, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Tur Rev. Wm. Thompson has resigned the 
rectorship of 8. James’ Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BOOKS RECEIVED JANUARY 29. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. 
The Proverbs. Edited by the Ven. T. T. 


Perowne, B.D. 75 cts. 

The Book of Chronicles. Edited by W. B. 
Barnes, D. $1. 

Cambridge: Greek Testament. The Pastoral 
Episties. Edited by J. H. Bernard, D.D. 
90 cts. 

Gleanings in Hew Fields. By Hugh Mac- 
Millan, D:D.. $1.50. 

The World aie the: Individual. By Josiah 


Royce, Ph.D. é 
A Critical History of the Doctrines of a Fu- 
Pig ie Life. By R. H. Charles, D.D. $5. 


BR. DUTTON & CO. 


iguer: By Charles A. PiGe ey $1.25. 
The Guee of Books. By C. F. Richardson. 
B12 
By BE. Nesbit. $1.25. 


Pussy, and Doggy Tales. 

1 5 

wef Head. By the Rev. BD. Gilliat, M.A, 
$1.50. 

FLEMING H. REVELL CO. 


The Land of Israel. By R. L. Steward. D.D. 
Pilkington of Uganda, By C. F. Harford- 
Battersby, M.A., M.D. $1.50. 
E. B. PAGE & CO. " 
Reincarnation in the New Testament. By J. 
M. l’ryse. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. 
Bible Questions. By J. M. Campbell. $1, 


ROBT. CLARKE CO., Cincinnati. 


A Business Venture in Los Angeles. By Z. Z. 
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ALBANY, 
New Rector at St. Paul’s, 


THE vacancy in the rectorship of S. Paul’s 
Church will shortly be filled by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Prall, D.D., Ph.v., at present rector of 
S. John’s Church, Detroit. Dr. Prall has 
announced his acceptance of the eall which 
had been previously offered him, and will be- 
gin upon his new duties early in Lent. The 
new rector was formerly an assistant at this 
parish, during the rectorship of the late Rev. 
Dr. Reese. 


CALIFORNIA, 


Mission in San Francisco—Dr, Spalding Resigns 
at St. John’s, 


A MISSION was conducted at the Church 
of the Advent, San Francisco, by the Vener- 
able Arelhdeacon Webber, of the Diocese of 
Milwaukee, during the week ending January 
13th. 


We learn with regret that the Rev. Dr. 
Spalding has felt obliged to resign the rector- 
ship of S. John’s Church, owing to ill health. 
Dr. Spalding will continue his important 
work at Trinity School. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK. 


Mission at Oneida—Mlissionary Service in Syra- 
cuse. 


A mIsston was conducted at St. James’ 
Church, Oneida, during the week beginning 
January 15th, by the Rev. Dr. Mockridge, 
rector of Watertown, assisted by the rector 
of the parish, the Rev. John Arthur. 


A UNION missionary service of the sev- 


eral city parishes of Syracuse was held in 
St. Paul’s Church on the afternoon of Sun- 
day, January 14th. The Bishop vf the Dio- 
cese, and the Rev. W. D. Manross of the In- 
dian Mission at Onondaga Castle, were the 
speakers. A vested choir comprising seven- 
ty-five voices, selected from the city churches, 
together with the Indian choir, rendered the 
music. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA. 
Jubilee at Pittston, 


Tue Golden Jubilee of St. James’ Church, 
Pittston, was observed on Sunday, January 
14th, and during the week following. A his- 
torical sermon was preached at the Sunday 


CAN EAT ANY KIND OF FOOD, 


SINCE SHE LEFT OFF COFFEE AND USES 
POSTUM FOOD COFFEE. 


“Coffee caused dull headaches and diz- 
ziness, with steady indigestion, until I 
discovered the reason of the trouble, and 
this was proven by leaving off coffee and 
taking Postum Food Coffee. The dizzi- 
ness, headache and indigestion have en- 
tirely disappeared. 

“My mother, Mrs. Burlingame, Kenil- 
worth, O., was a great sufferer from 
stomach trouble and indigestion for many 
years. She had to live on a very re- 
stricted diet, until during the past winter 
she gave up coffee and began using Pos- 
tum Food Coffee every day. It is now 
three months since she made the change, 
and she is so much improved she can eat 
nearly any kind of food. It is evidence 
to us that the coffee caused the trouble 
and that the Postum Food Coffee helped 
to build her back into health and 
strength.” Mrs. J. M. Gould, W. Farm- 
ington, C. 


Che Living Church 


service by the Rev. Dr. Jones, Rector of St. 
Stephen’s Church, Wilkes-Barre. On Mon- 
day evening there was a sermon by the Rev. 
T. H. Johnston of Mount Carmel; on Tues- 
day evening by the Rev. Dr. Foley of Wil- 
liamsport; on Wednesday evening by the Rev. 
E. H. Eckel of Williamsport; on Thursday 
evening by the Bishop of Central Pennsy!- 
vania, and.on Friday evening addresses by 
the Rey. Dr. Coxe, the Rev. F. P. Harrington, 
and others. There were also early celebra- 
tions each morning during the week. ‘The 
first movement towards the establishment of 
a church at Pittston was made in the sum- 
mer of 1849. Some time in the previous year 
two or three students from the Episcopal 
Theological Seminary. at Richmond, Va., 
passed their vacation in this neighborhood, 
and by appointment of Bishop Alonzo Potter, 
engaged in the work of Bible distribution. 
These young men found in their visitations 
several families of church people whose 
names were reported to the rector of 3S. 
Stephen’s Church, Wilkes-Barre. <A full vis- 
itation was made in the spring of 1849, and 
soon after this a sick child, whose mother 
had long been a communicant of the church, 
called for baptism. The first public service 
of the church was held on the seventeenth of 
June, 1849, in the Welsh Church on Pine 
street. The second service was held on the 
fifteenth of July, and the third on the twelfth 
of August, when the parish was organized 


under the name of S. James’ Church, Pitts-, 


ton. 


CHICAGO, 
Daughters of the King—City Notes, 


On the 25th of January there was a gen- 
eral meeting of The Daughters of The King 
at St. Paul’s Church, Hyde Park, Chicago. 
At the Holy Communion, the Rev. Wm. W. 
Wilson, LL.D., preached from the text, “We 
are laborers together with God.’ Two points 
of general instruction may be particularized. 
lst, As one of the vows ot a Daughter of The 
King is helping the rector and parish, a for- 
mation of a chapter is not merely adding an- 
other organization, but’is also the strengthen- 
ing of all other woman’s work. 2d, When a 
friend asks a Daughter of The King to at- 
tend some place of social entertainment an 
opportunity is given to ask that friend to 
attend church. 

After the termination of the religious 
services there was an adjournment to the 
parish house. Luncheon having been served 
the business meeting was convened. Some 
14 chapters were represented. Among these, 
delegates from Transfiguration and St. Thom- 
as for the first time appeared. The only sub- 
ject for regret after listening to timely re- 
marks from clergy and ladies, was the an- 
nouncement of the Rev. Charles H. Bixby, 
rector of the parish, that soon his rectorship 


at St. Paul’s, commencing March, 1880, 
would be changed by his becoming rector 
emeritus. > 


spoonful of 


Gold Dust Washing Powder 


shine and air. 


The above is taken from our free booklet 
“GOLDEN RULES FOR HOUSEWORK” 
Sent free on request to 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chioago, St. Louls, New: vork, Bosten, 


Washing Dish Cloths 


Kitchen cloths must of course be washed daily, 
otherwise they harbor grease and odors and 
become unhealthy. They should be made of knit- 
crochet-cotton, in a square of suitable size. 
When you wash them, if you will adda table- 


to the hot water it will cut the grease and clean 
them in half the time; dry them out in the sun- 
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Mr. Brxpy’s resignation will give the Rev. 
E. A. Larrabee the status of enjoying the 
longest rectorship of any of the Chicago 
clergy, for on Whitsunday next, sixteen 
years will have elapsed since he came to the 
Church of the Ascension. - 


Ir 1s known that although little over two 
weeks have passed since notices of the elec- 
tion of the Rev. C. P. Anderson were sent to 
the Standing Committees, already within one 
or two of a majority have sent in their con- 
sent. This fact points to an early consecra- 
tion of the Bishop Coadjutor, possibly on S. 
Matthias Day, Feb. 24th, the last Saint’s Day 
before Lent. 


A MUCH appreciated change has been 
made by our city Missionary Staff, in the 
services at the County vail, of which the Rev. 
J. M. Chattin is the acknowledged chaplain. 
For the male prisoners there is now a cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion each Sunday 
morning. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Rushton, for some years in 

charge of the mission work of the diocese, re- 

signed just before the Convention of January 

9, but a strenuous effort will be made to 

raise the means for retaining his valuable 

services for the diocese, in which he has la- . 
bored so indefatigably for sixteen years or 

so, notably in organizing the City Missionary 

work at the public penal and charitable in- 

stitutions. 


INDIANA, ; 
Indianapolis Items. 


THE vacancy in the rectorship of S. Paul’s 
Church, Indianapolis, caused by the resigna- 
tion of the Rev. G. A. Carstensen, will shortly 
be filled. The Rev. Lewis Brown of Battle 
Creek, Mich., has announced his acceptance 
of the call. 


A MISSION was conducted at S. David’s 
Church, Indianapolis, by the Rev. Father 
Huntington, during the week beginning 
January 14th. 


VINCENNES.—The first meeting of the 
Convocation of Evansville, of which the Rev. 
J. E. Sulger is dean, was held in this church 
January 23 and 24. In addition to the 
clergy of the Deanery, there were present the 
Rev. C. S. Sargent, of Indianapolis, who de- 
livered the opening sermon, and the Rev. H. 
M. Denslow, of Muncie, who conducted a 
Quiet Hour for the clergy. After Holy Com- 
munion, Wednesday at 7 aA. M., Morning 
prayer (with sermon by the Rev. Dr. Davis, of 
Evansville), at 10:30, there followed the or- 
ganization of the Deanery with the election 
of the Rev. DeLou Burke as Secretary. A busi- 
ness session was held in the afternoon, when 
various matters were disposed of. Interest- 


ing missionary reports were tnen presented, 
followed by an able paper on “The Theology 
of the Nicene Creed,” by the Rev. Wm. Mit- 
chell, of Terre Haute, which was provocative 
of spirited discussion. 


A stirring missionary 
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_ service was held at night when addresses 


were made by, the Rev. Messrs. Wm. F. Cook, 
H. M. Denslow,. John F. Kirk, Jr., and Bishop 
Francis. The next meeting will be held at 
Princeton, May 10th and 11th. 


Terre Haute.—The rector of S. Steph- 
en’s Church, the Rev. John E. Sulger, has 1e- 
cently opened a mission in the south end of 
town among the poorer and hardworking 
class, heretofore neg!ected. ‘The need to es- 
tablish such a work is evident from the fol- 
lowing incident. At a recent service, at 
which 54 persons were present, the rector 
asked each one if he or she knew the Lord’s 
Prayer. Only six could reply Yes. The mis- 
sion gives every promise of being a success- 


~ ful venture, and manifestly is filling a long- 


felt want. It is under the charge of the 
Brotherhood of $. Andrew, of 8. Stephen’s 
Church, 


Ir 1s announced that the Rev. C. Graham 
Adams has resigned the rectorship of S. 
Paul’s Church, Jeffersonville. Mr. Adams 
has been rector of that parish for the past 
six years. His resignation will take effect 
June lst. 


KENTUCKY, 
Service of Humiliation and Prayer at Frankfort, 


So serious has become the political con- 
dition in the state of Kentucky, that at the 
capital, Frankfort, a series of three services 
of humiliation and prayer were held in our 
own parish Church of the Ascension, on 
Tuesday, January 23d. ‘he secular papers 
mention that in addition to the rector of the 
parish, the Baptist, Methodist, two Presby- 
terian, the Christian, and Roman Catholic 
ministers took part in such services. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Anniversary Services at Attleboro—Dr. Wm, W. 
Newton Resigns — Foreign Missions — Dr. 
Shinn’s Anniversary. 


Tue tenth anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of All Saints’ Church, Attleboro, was 
remembered, by a commemorative service on 
Sunday, January 14th. The rector recalled 
that during the ten years which have elapsed 
since that time, there have been 125 baptisms, 
75 confirmations, and there are now 125 com- 
municants. The church is out of debt, owns 
a valuable piece of land, and though without 
a chureh building at present, has accumu- 
lated a building fund of over $2,100. 


Tue Rey. William W. Newton, D.D., who 
for some years past has been rector of S. 
Stephen’s Church, Pittsfield, has written to 
his paris. from London, tendering his res- 
ignation. Dr. Newton has been greatly 
troubled with failure in his voice, and went 
abroad last spring for a year’s absence, in 
the hope that medical treatment and rest 
would result in a complete restoration. This 
hope appears not to have been fulfilled, and 
as apparently he will not be able to resume 
duty, for the present at least, he has found it 
necessary to tender his resignation. The 
necessity is greatly regretted. 


Tue Rev. Roland S. Nichols, curate at S. 


_ Stephen’s Church, Pittsfield, has been ap- 


pointed chaplain of the United States army, 
and has been ordered by the War Depart- 


' ment to report at Fort Slocum at New York 


on March Ist. He will then be ordered to 
Manila, and will sail on the transport Sum- 
mer, which will leave about that time. Mr. 
Nichols has heretofore had military experi- 
ence, having been chaplain of the Ninth New 
York Volunteers during the Spanish War. 
He is an alumnus of Williams College and of 
the General Theological Seminary, and also 
studied in Germany. 


_“Forrtan Missions” were discussed at the 
dinner of the Episcopalian Ciuv, Jan. 22d. 


- The Rey. Dr. Abbott was the first speaker. 


He said the missionary is enveloped in an 
atmosphere of criticism. These critics are 
often superficial travellers, editors of Euro- 
_pean newspapers, or members of residential 
mercantile classes. There is an uneasy con- 
science in the last class, because missionaries 
have raised the standard of morality among 


_ them. On the whole the English and Amer- 
- jean missionaries are superior to other Mis- 


-_. sionaries. To refute the charge that it is 


_ not worth while 


to establish and to maintain 
‘ 


foreign missions it is only necessary to visit 


them. 


The Rey. Louis S. Osborne said that ev- 
erybody out of a lunatic asylum believed in 
foreign missions. Suppose the apostles had 
refused to be missionaries, where wou!d the 
world be to-day? If we believe that God has 
made ‘of one blood all the nations of the 
earth, we have no right to refuse to supply 
the needs of other peoples in other climes. 
The churches most interested in foreign mis- 
sions do the most for the unfortunate and the 
heathen at home. If a church couldn’t afford 
canules, wafers, and other luxuries and keep 
foreign missions at the same time, the lux- 
uries should be-cut off. 

Mr. Burton Mansfield emphasized the 
principle that there was no difference be- 
tween domestic and foreign missions and the 
same plea for one, would equally apply to 
both. 

Mr. John H. Peyton described the work 
of the wuureh in the Philippines and- the 
character of the religion in these new posses- 
sions. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Henry N. Bigelow; vice-presidents, 
Charles S. Hamlin, Charles P. Gardiner; sec- 
retary, Clarence H. Poor; treasurer, Henry 
M. Upham; executive committee, Marcus 
Morton, A. D. S. Bell, L. P. Leonard, W. H. 
Turner, A. H. Whitin, M. J. Whittall, W. H. 
Ham, and J. L. Wakefield. 

Tur festival service in commemoration of 
the 25th anniversary of the rectorship of the 
Rev. G. W. Shinn, D.D., took place in Grace 
Church, Newton, January 25th. ‘the Rev. 
W. R. Huntington, D.D., of Grace Church, 
New York City, preached from II Cor. iv. 1. 
He said in part: “St. Paul’s meaning seems 
to be that, notwithstanding the many and 
great difficulties with which the ministering 
of the new covenant is encompassed, difficul- 
ties so formidable that if one were standing 
again at the threshold he might well pause to 
think twice before venturing to cross over, 
seeing that he is actually in this ministry 
and seeing also that he has found much rea- 
son while in it to trust the mercies of God, 
he faints not.” He felt this to be Dr. Shinn’s 


WHEAT BREAD STARVES. 


A piece of bread that is dry, white 
and very light in weight seems to the 
thoughtful person like so much foam or 
other useless and non-nourishing product. 

Tf one rolls a piece of moist, light 
bread or the interior of a biscuit between 
the fingers, a ball of dough is the result, 
with an appearance of solidity that makes 
one question how the gastric juices of the 
stomach can dissolve such a wad. 

It is small wonder that such food cre- 
ates havoc in the way of fermentation and 
gas and consequent disorder. 

Many dyspeptics will find great help 
by leaving off the ordinary bread entirely 
and using in its place, Grape-Nuts, in 
which the starchy and nitrogenous sub- 
stances have been thoroughly and _ per- 
fectly cooked at the factory before being 
sent out. 

There is no possibility of the food as- 
suming the form of wads of dough. On 
the contrary, the food is already predi- 
gested, the starch of the grains has been 
changed into grape sugar in the process 
of manufacture and passes quickly and 
directly into circulation. 

Grape-Nuts furnish the elements 
needed by the system to rebuild, particu- 
larly the soft gray matter in the brain 
and throughout the nerve centers in the 
body. This statement will be verified by 
use of the new food. It is delicious 
enough to recommend itself, upon trial. 

All first-class grocers sell Grape-Nuts 
and the Postum Oo. at ‘Battle Creek, 
Mich., make them. 


view about the ministry to-day. “Looking 
back over the quarter of a century, we mar- 
vel, both of us, at our having been in any 
measure able to bear up under the burden 
of the pastoral office, to meet its responsibili- 
ties, to keep the head level in the face of per- 
plexities and confusion, but recalling all the 
same the mercies that have come with these 
swift years.” 

In conclusion he said: “Through all this 
varying scenery, these phases of opinion and 
belief, these movements of thought, philosoph- 
ical, theological, ethical, ecclesiastical, the 
ministers of Jesus Christ have been, during 
these five and twenty years, holding their 
difficult way. It scarcely wiil be denied that 
on the sincere and earnest-minded among the 
clergy such anxieties weigh, as a rule, more 
heavily than they do upon the laity, for 
theirs is both wider knowledge of the dan- 
ger that threatens them and the grave re- 
sponsibility for what may result.” 

A large number of the clergy and laity 
remained to luncheon, Bishop Lawrence 
made a congratulatory address to the rector 
and people, before the sermon of Dr. Hunting- 
ton. 

In the evening, a reception was held in 
the —parish house. The parishioners pre- 
sented to their rector a gold watch, appropri- 
ately inscribed, and also a purse of gold to 
him and Mrs. Shinn. 

The church was handsomely decorated 
with evergreen. The floral decorations of 
pink roses and lilies were very fine. 


4 
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Tee MINNESOTA, 


THE Rey. John Wright, D.D., rector of St. 
Paul’s Church, St. Paul, writes from Switzer- 
land that he is enjoying good health and con- 
templates taking a trip through Egypt and 
up the Nile, Mrs. Wright accompanying him. 

Mr. Durr Green Maynarp, of St. 
George’s Chapter, B. S. A., New York, en 
route home from the Pacific coast, stopped 
over in St. Paul and addressed the Local 
Assembly, B. S. A., in Christ Church guild 
hall. The address and after conference were 
replete with helpful suggestions on Broth- 
erhood work, 


Tue Rey. George N. Higginson died Jan- 
uary 24th at his residence at St. Anthony 
Park, from pneumonia. Mr. Higginson was 
on the non-parochial clergy list. He came 
to Minnesota from the Diocese of Ottawa, 
Canada. A widow survives him. The re- 
mains were taken to Canada for burial. 

Mr. SEPTIMUS PARSLOW, 84 years of age, 
and the oldest lay reader of the Church in 
Minnesota, died at Hassan, Hennepin county. 
He was a pioneer of Hennepin county, hav- 
ing settled at Hassan in 1855. He was al- 
ways prominent in the Church and was a 
member of the convention which elected 
Bishop Whipple forty years ago. Only two 
members of that body now survive, Judge 
Isaac Atwater and Judge Wilder. 
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HOME SEEKERS’ EXOURSIONS 


On January 16th. F+ bruary 6th and 20'h March 
6th and 20vh, and April 31 and 17th. 1900, the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul Railway will 
sell round-trip excursion tickets (gocd for 21 
days) to a great many points in South and 
North Dikota and other Western and South- 
Western States, at practically one fare for the 
round-trip. Take a trip West and see what an 
amount of good land can be purchased for very 
little money. Further information as to rats, 
reures, prices of farm lands, etc., may be oo- 
tained by addressing Gro H. Hearrorp Gen’) 
Pass. Agent, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. Ill. 
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our famous 59-cent **Harvest” Collection of 
seeds, containing one packet each of New 
Large-flowering Sweet Peas, New Giant 
Pansy, New Giant Comet Asters, White 
Plume Celery, French Breakfast Radish 
and New Freedom Tomato, in a red cnvel- 
ope, which when emptied and returned will 
be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on 
any order of goods selected from Cata- 
logue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. § 


Thousands of garden- 
ers depend on Ferry’sSeeds 


every year and never suffer 


disappointment, Cheap substi- 
tutes bring loss, not paying crops. 
It pays to pay a little more for 
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DWIGHT L. M OODY 
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P. W. ZILGLER & CO., 324 Deaiborn St., Chicago. 
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NEW YORK, 


Death of Dr. Platt. 


THE Rev. George Lewis i latt, D.D., rector 
emeritus of St. Paul’s Church, Tivoli, N. Y., 
died on St. Paul’s Day at the age of 81. He 
was a native of Washington, Conn., gradu- 
ated at Hobart College in the class of 1841, 
subsequently receiving the doctorate in divin- 
ity from his alma mater. He was _ or- 
dained to the diaconate by Bishop Gadsden, 
and to the priesthood by Bishop Brownell. 
He became curate of St. Ann’s Church, New 
York, in 1850, rector of the Church of the 
Mediator, Philadelphia, 1853; of St. James’ 
Church, Great Barrington, Mass., 1855, and 
St. Paul’s Church, Tivoli, N. Y., 1859, even- 
tually being made rector emeritus He was 
author of several publications. 


SOUTHERN OHIO, 


Cincinnati Deanery — Special Sermons at Christ 
Church, 


— THE 31st Convocation of the Cincin- 
nati Deanery was opened in Christ Church 
on January 17th at 10 a. m., with a celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion. At the busi- 
ness meeting following, the Rev. James D. 
Stanley was elected Dean and the Rev. Wil- 
liam IF. Williams, Secretary. The Rev. R. R. 
Graham reported the work in the Associate 
Mission was being carried on at all points, 
and the outlook encouraging. Archdeacon 
Edwards stated that he had taken charge a 
few months ago of S. Peter’s Mission, Elm- 
wood Place, when it was about ready to die; 
that he had started a Sunday School, and 
had secured enough funds to purchase a lot. 
The report from Hillsboro was very gratify- 
ing. The Rev. Z. B. Phillips is now in charge 
of the work, and the increase in attendance is 
very great. Bishop Vincent stated that 
Emanuel, Cincinnati, would probably be 
placed under the care of the Associate Mis- 
sion. A Deaconess has been added to the 
working force of the Associate Mission. She 
devotes her time to Trinity and S. John’s, 
Cincinnati. 

After lunch, an excellent paper was read 
by the Rev. George N. Eastman on “The 
Girls’ Friendly Society.” The Rev. Edwin F. 
Small made an address on “The Brotherhood 
of S. Andrew,’ which was followed by re- 
marks from many of the clergy present on 
the same subject. 


A SERIES of sermons which have been at- 
tracting vast congregations so far are being 
delivered on the second Sunday evening of 
each month in Christ Churen, Cincinnati; by 
special preachers on the general subject of 
“The Church and Modern Conditions.” The 
preachers so far haye been Bishop Vincent, 
the Rev. A. S. Crapsey, and the Bishop of Al- 
bany. The preachers and subjects yet to fol- 
low are: Rev. W. W. Battershall, D.D., 
“The Church and the Commercial Spirit”; 
Bishop Gailor, “The Church and Education” ; 
Dr. Rainsford, “The Chureh in Politics.” 
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PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN Co. 


= COMMUNICATIONS FOR ALL TO BE ADDRESSED TO MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Che Young Churchman 


An illustrated paper for the Children of the 
Church, and for Sunday Schools. 

WEEKLY: 80cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 54 cents per copy 
per year with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 

MONTHLY: 20 cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 12% cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 


Che Shepherd's Arms 


An illustrated paper for the little ones of the 
Church and for Infant and Primary Classes. 
Printed on rose-tinted paper. 

WEEKLY: 40cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 30 cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 

MONTHLY: 15 cents per year, In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 8 cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 


Che Living Church 


A Weekly Record of the News, the Work, and the 
Thought of the Church. Subscription Price, $2.00 per 
year. To the Clergy, $1.50 per year. 


GLUB RATES. 


THE. LIVING CHURCH (weekly) and THE YOUNG 
CHURCHMAN (weekly), $2.50 per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and THE SHEPHERD'S ARMS (weekly), 
$2.80 per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and THE LIVING CHURCH QUARTERLY, $2.75 
per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), THE SHEPHERD'S ARMS (weekly), and THE 
LIVING CHURCH QUARTERLY—a combination desirable 
inevery family—#3.00 per year. 


Che Living Church Quarterly 


Containing a Church Almanac and Kalendar 
for the Year, issued at Advent; followed quar- 
terly by smaller issues containing the Clergy 
List corrected. Nearly 700 pages per year. 


Price 2 cts. for all, 


Evening Prayer Leaflet 


Contains the full Evening Prayer with Collect, 
Psalter, and 4 Wymns, published weekly in ad- 
vance forevery Sunday evening. For distribu- 
tion in churches. Price in quantities, 25 cts. 
per copy per year. Transient orders, 50 cts. per 
hundred copies. A number of special editions 


for special occasions. 


Che Young Churchman CZo.’s Lenten List. 


SIN AND OUR SAVIOUR. 


By the REV. J. S. HARTZELL. 


Daily Lenten readings for church and home. 


12mo. cloth, $1.00 net. 


THE HILL CALLED CALVARY, 


Addresses for Good Friday, on the Seven Last Words. By the Rev. Thos, E. 
Green, D.D., rector of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Cloth, 50 cts. net. 


BY BISHOP McLAREN. 


THE PRACTICE OF THE INTER- 
| IOR LIFE. 


PRICE $1.00 NET. 


“Tt is a book of great power and usefulness, and its publication is one of 
the good signs of the times, as it shows us a great Bishop of the American 
Church realizing his sphere as a spiritual leader of God's people.” —The Angelus. 

“This is a book for which to make an act of thanksgiving.’’—Holy Cross 


FIVE-MINUTE TALKS, 


By the REV. CLINTON LOCKE, D.D. _ Price $1.00 net. 


“Byerybody who has followed the genial wit and lively style of Dr. Locke in 
his ‘Five-Minute Talks’ in the columns of the Living Church will be glad to have 
in this permapvent and accessible form his terse, admirable, and striking thoughts, 
On every page one finds something to arrest attention. His friends will say often, 
as they read, ‘Just like the Doctor,’ and all will be profited by the gathered wis- 
dom and genial common-sense of these ‘Five Minute Talks.’ We are glad of the 
voice of his pen, which has reached a world-wide auditory. What a length of 
space and time these ‘Five Minute Talks’ have covered, when multiplied by the 
number of their readers and the widely dispersed homes where they dwell.’’— 
Living Church. 


THE HOLY PRIEST, 


12m, cloth, gilt top, Price $1.00 net. 


The titles of the chapters are as follows: The Nature of Sanctity; The Duty of 
Sanctity; The Grace of Sanctity; The Trials of Sanctity; The Helps of 
Sanctity. 

The Church Hclectic thus closes a review of the book. 

“Such a book as The Holy Priest is a sign of a widening spiritual horizon and 
sympathies, and tells of nobler days of devotion and spirituality in store for the 
Holy Anglo-Catholic Church. 

‘We take consolation and hope and thankfulness, too, from the vision of this 
ideal priestly life. Here is a prelate of no mean reputation standing forth and 
declaring in emphatic language that the one thing necessary in a priestly career 
is not material success, but a holy and mortified life, wholly conformed to the 
Divine Will. 

“We trust that very many priests and deacons and ecclesiastical students 
will make themselves familiar with the teachings of Zhe Holy Priest. And the 
Bishops, too, of our Communion, here and elsewhere, will be equally profited by 
gazing on the Bishop of Chicago’s portrayal of what a priest is called to become. 

“May the literary work of the Bishop of Chicago prove to be but the first 
fruits of an abundant harvest of spiritual books from the pens of those whose 
very office confers at once the right und obligation of being doctors and en- 
samples to their clergy of the life hiddenin God with Christ.” 


All current Books for Lent, issued by English or American Publishers, kept in stock. 


~~ THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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flict were very large. It is reported that a portion of Buller’s 
army has again crossed the river in the direction of Ladysmith, 
which would point to another relief campaign. Probably the 
point of contact between the forces will be at some of the 
mountain passes between Spionkop and Colenso. Meanwhile 
one cannot but admire the Boer sagacity which holds General 
White’s small army at Ladysmith, not as prisoners but under 
siege, as a bait to draw the British forces into the almost im- 
pregnable positions held by the Boers in the mountains, thus 
preventing a British campaign of invasion into the level plains 
of the Orange Free State. Possibly such a campaign as this 
latter might be the most effectual means of relief to the be- 
sieged city. 


4 Tur Senate committee having in hand ‘the momentous 
question as to the future government of Porto Rico have 
framed a report which maintains that the provisions of the 
American constitution do not apply to these new territorial 
acquisitions, though they may be extended to them_by congres- 
sional enactment. We believe this position to be well founded. 
If the United States may hold the territory of a coaling sta- 
tion, such for instance as that of Pago Pago, in the Samoan 
Islands, which has long been held for the purpose without being 
presumed to be a portion of the United States, it is difficult 
to see why it may not hold entire islands on the same condi- 
tions. To acquire property, either in territory or otherwise, 
is a direct corollary of national sovereignty. It is an inherent 
right; not a privilege delegated. Hence to hold_and administer 
the affairs of such islands is not unconstitutional, but extra- 
constitutional, 

THE statement was made in the House of Commons on 
behalf of the Government, that within a fortnight’s time there 
will be 218,000 British soldiers in South Africa with 452 guns. 
Of these, all have already landed except about 18,000, which 
are still en route. This is by far the largest army that Great 
Britain has ever placed in the field at one time. It is to be 
hoped that the military genius of Lord Roberts will prove itself 
sufficient to handle so large a force to the best advantage. 
Critics, however, should bear in mind that, as was the case with 
the Union army during the Civil War, an immense number of 
soldiers will be required for protective purposes throughout the 
British colonies at the Cape, so that only a comparatively small 
portion of these can be actually placed in the field for offensive 
operations. 


Tue Archbishop of Canterbury has decided the vexed ques- 
tion of whether we are now living in the last year of the nine- 
teenth or the first year of the twentieth century. In a letter to 
a lay Churchman, his Grace says, “that all historians have 
dated events on the supposition that the year 1, and not the year 
0, is the year in which our Lord was born, and it is now too late 
to alter it. Therefore, the year 1900 is the last year of the nine- 
teenth century, and not the first year of the twentieth.” 


Ir will be interesting to learn what will be the ultimate 
result of the arrest of Brigham H. Roberts, which occurred on 
his return to Salt Lake City, on a charge of unlawful co- 
habitation. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS IN AN ENGINEER'S ° 


CAB. 


HE Rev. A. D. Gring, of Kyoto, Japan, is staying for a few 

days with a brother clergyman at Chestnut Hill, Phila- 
delphia. The other morning, as we approached the railroad 
station to go to the city, the engineer jumped from his cab 
and met us, exclaiming, with a bright smile upon his face, 
“This is, I believe, the Rev. Mr. Gring, of Japan. Well, I am 
a working man who believes in missions; if we do not convert 
those heathen, they will come over here and kill us; please take 
this for your work.” We had but a minute before train start- 
ing, and the engineer was back like a flash at his post. We 
entered our car and were both amazed to find that the folded 
paper was a Five DoLuar NOTE. 

Proportionately, a similar contribution from all Christians 
of the Church would measure up into several millions of dol- 
lars. It thrills us with joy and thanksgiving to see this volun- 
tary bringing of a gift from the locomotive cab to the Mis- 
sionary from Japan. The thought of asking a gift from such a 
source was as far from either of us as Japan itself. Who can 
question a working man’s interest in foreign Missions? Nat- 


The Diving Church. 


urally all will be curious to know who was that Ganlee man. 
His Christian name was “William,” his Church membership 
in one of the most earnest and active of our Philadelphia par- 
ishes; his surname, God knows it; and God bless him, we say, 
and all like him. 


SHORT ANSWERS TO POPULAR OBJEC- 
TIONS AGAINST RELIGION. 


By THE Rey. S. Baring GouLp. 


“There is no God.” 

ANSWER. 

Who then has made the heavens and 
the earth and man? Did all these things create them- 

selves? “The solar system has a sun and numerous planets; 

they are all distributed in a certain ratio of distance; they move 

round the sun with a certain velocity, always exactly propor- 


RE you sure of that? 


. tionate to their distance from the sun; this holds good with re- 


gard to the nearest and the farthest. They move in paths of 
the same form; they are ruled by the same laws of motion; they 
receive and A light in the same way. ‘The laws, which are the 
constant modes of planetary operation, are exceedingly intricate, 
yet they are uniform, and the same for one planet as for another, 
the same for a satellite as for a planet. They are perfectly kept, 
and so uniform in action that if you go back to the time of 
Thales, five hundred years before Christ, you can cal- 
culate the eclipse of the moon, and find it took place 
exactly as the historians of that day relate; or you 
may go forward five days, or five years, or five thousand 
years, and calculate with the same precision. Now the atheist 
must declare that all this order of the solar system was brought 
about by the fortuitous concourse of atoms, and indicates no 
mind, plan, or purpose in the universe. This is absurd. A man 
might as well deny the fact of the law of the solar system, or the 
existence of the sun, or of himself, as to deny that these facts, 
thus co-ordinated, indicate a mind, denote a plan, and serve a 
purpose calculated beforehand.” <A story is told of a man of 
talent supping one evening with some atheists. The philoso- 
phers spoke of their denial of the existence of God, but he re- 
mained silent. The clock struck when his opinion was asked. 
He contented himself in answering with pointing to the clock, 
and saying, “Clocks do not make themselves.” Another anec- 
dote is related of the reply of a Christian lady to an unbeliever. 


_He was laboring to persuade her that everything in the world 


was self-originated and not created. “In that case,” said she, 
“be good enough to tell me which originated itself first—the hen 
that lays an egg, or the egg that produces the hen.” One anec- 
dote more. Another lady was in society with a professed atheist, 
who talked much of his disbelief in God. As none agreed with 
him, he exclaimed impatiently, “I could not have supposed that 
in a company of intellectual beings I alone could have been 
found without belief in God.” “Excuse me, sir,” said the lady, 

“you are not alone; my cat and my dog, lying yonder in the rug, 
share in your ignorance, only they, poor beasts, have the wit not 
to boast of it.” 


*From The Golden Gate. 


“WE ARE convinced,” says the Standard (Bapt.) of Boston, 
“that in many communities the plain preaching of God’s moral. 
demands upon men, of the beauty of holiness and the ugliness 
of sin, is the best preaching to turn men’s thoughts to the Lamb. 
of God. For so soon as men begin to realize their own vast 
distance from the type of character required by the word of 
God and illustrated in Jesus, they long to know the way back 
to the Father’s house. First let them feel the bitterness and 
folly of the prodigal’s lot, and they will begin to seek for them- 
selves the prodigal’s forgiveness at the hands of a merciful 
God. If there were more such preaching—preaching about 
men’s sins not for the sake of showing that the preacher is not 
afraid to speak his mind, but rather for the sake of showing the 
better way—we should have fewer half-hearted converts, fewer 
lapsed members, fewer idle Christians in the Church. But in’ 
all that is done to make ready the King’s highway for His com- 
ing into the hearts of men, the herald who cries aloud and the 
toilers who smooth the road over valley and hill should sink 
themselves in their task. Prepare ye the way, not for an en- 
larged Church membership, not for more prosperous times, not 


for personal aggrandizement or reputation, not for a revival. 


merely because it is a revival, but ‘prepare ye the way of the 
Lord,’ who walks always in the way of the righteous and re- 
joices to guide erring men by His side.” 


Fes. 10,103 


Fes. 10, 1900. 


CABLEGRAM received at the Church Missions House, 
from Tokyo, on the morning of February 3d, conveys the 
information that the Rev. Sidney Catlin Partridge was 
. consecrated Bishop of Kyoto, presumably on the previous day, 
being the Festival of the Purification.. No other particulars 
were cabled. The consecrators appointed for the purpose by the 
Presiding Bishop, were the Bishop of Tokyo and Bishops C. M. 
Williams and Schereschewsky, with whom, no doubt, were asso- 
ciated such English Bishops as might have found it convenient 
to be present. 


Cutcaco Diocesan BRANCH. 


HE regular monthly meeting of the Chicago Branch of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary was held in the Church Club rooms 

on Thursday February 1st at 11 o’clock. This was the 
annual Bishop’s meeting with the reverend clergy invited to be 
present. There were one hundred members present, with about 
fourteen of the clergy, representing twenty-eight branches of 
the Auxiliary. It was a matter of deep regret that illness pre- 
vented the Bishop from attending. The president, Mrs. Ly- 
man, presided, and invited the Rev. W. R. Cross, of Hinsdale, 
to say the collects for the day. The president expressed the 
regret of the officers for the Bishop’s illness; he had been ex- 
pected to take charge of the meeting. The officers felt there 
was an imperative need of presenting to the clergy and the 
Auxiliary the necessity of help for the Sisters in their mission 
work at the Cathedral. After stating these needs, the presi- 
dent asked the branches present to assist the officers in raising 
$500.00 right away, $250.00 of which should be applied to the 
debt on the Children’s Home and the remainder for the support 
of the Mission House. After stating what had already been 
done by the diocesan officers to commence this fund, the 
branches were urged to make pledges to carry it to completion. 
This appeal was responded to most kindly, and the whole sum 
of $500.00 was assured for the good Sisters’ noble work. 

The president then asked that the missionary work in 
Puerto Rico should be presented. The Rey. Mr. Stires, rector 
of Grace Church, responded to the invitation to speak. Mr. 
Stires gave a brief account of the condition of this new pos- 
session which is now United States territory. The people are 
progressive and desire to learn. The Bishops of Albany and 
Chicago have been appointed in charge of the missions estab- 
lished on the island, and the Church at home should take im- 
portant and decisive action in behalf of the work. Following 
Mr. Stires’ interesting address, the president asked the branches 
to make Puerto Rico the subject for their next parish meet- 
_ ings, and’announced it also as the subject for the monthly meet- 
ing of March Ist. 

The Rev. Dr. Stone, rector of St. James Church, said the 
noon-day prayers, after which the president invited the Rev. 
E. R. Woodman, of Tokyo, Japan, to address the Auxiliary. 
Mr. Woodman expressed regret at the distinction which exists 
between domestic and foreign missions when there should be 
none. He told of the great advancement in Japan and the 


urgent need that the Church should follow wherever trade and: 


commerce go. ‘The influence of education and the Christian 
religion which we have sent to Japan has undermined her 
Hindoo worship. . He urged the continuance of our missionary 
work, especially for women. _Mr. Woodman would be glad to 
visit branches of the Auxiliary while here, and the president 
expressed the hope that cordial invitations would be extended 
to him. 

A request having come from the branches along the line 
of the Northwestern railroad that a meeting be held at some 
point accessible to them, the president announced that the offi- 
cers would be glad to meet with those branches at any time and 
place they may arrange. ‘The next monthly meeting, on Thurs- 
_.day, March ist, will be under the charge of Mrs. Fullerton, 
vice-president for domestic missions. 

New branches of the Junior Auxiliary have been estab- 
lished in St. Paul’s Gleneve, Ill., St. James’ parish, and in 
Trinity Church, Chicago, and a branch of the M. C. L. in St. 
Chrysostom’s. 

At the monthly meeting of Grace Branch of the Auxiliary, 
Chicago, held on February 2d, the Rt. Rev. Francis K. Brooke, 
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D.D., Bishop of Oklahoma and Indian Territory, made a very 
interesting address on the missionary work in his jurisdiction. 
Grace Branch will endeavor to send some help to the Bishop’s. 
special fund. 


ENGLISH APPRECIATION OF AN 
AMERICAN BOOK. 


HE following appreciative notice of Bishop McLaren’s 
Practice of the Interior Life is taken from the London 
Church Quarterly Review: 

The Practice of the Interior Life. 

K. McLaren, S8.T.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Chicago. 

waukee, Wis.: The Young Churchman Co., 1897.) 

THE substance of these addresses was first delivered at a 

“Quiet Day” for the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Diocese of Chi- 
eago. Our Lord’s visit to the: house of Martha and Mary at 
Bethany (St. Luke x: 38-42) forms the groundwork of them. 
We think that the Bishop unnecessarily depreciates the char- 
acter of Martha, and we do not agree with his inference (in 
chap. xxiii) that she had been “converted” before or after the 
great grief of her brother’s death had fallen upon the two sis- 
ters (St. John xi.). We do not see any change in Martha’s 
character during the three scenes in which she appears in the 
Gospels; she is always the same active, busy, devoted woman, 
though at times (as in St. Luke x: 388 sqq.) she mistakes the 
right occasion for her activity. However, the Bishop’s ad- 
dresses are excellent, being devotional, practical, and full of 
beautiful thoughts, and not lacking that important ground- 
work of all spiritual teaching, viz., a sound theology in regard 
to our Lord’s Person and Work. Some of the chapters might 
with advantage be read at meetings of Church workers in Eng- 
land, for there is quite as much danger among ourselves as 
among American Churchwomen of what the Bishop calls “sal- 
vation by zeal” and “exteriority” (pp. 31, 32), and “the sacra- 
mentalizing of work” (p. 173). We should like to quote many 
passages from this book, because such things need to be said 
in our day, especially to fussy Church workers, but we must 
be content with two or three little excerpts, viz.: 


By the Right Rey. Wini1aM 
(Mil- 


(1) “It is not in disparagement of zeal that our Lord insists 
upon the precedence of spiritual culture. After everything is said 
for the busy workers that may be, He says there is but one thing 
needful. Let all the active Marthas choose first that good part, for 
it shall not be taken away from them. Let the zealous helpers and 
servers remember that our first work is to become good, and our 
second to do good” (p. 28). 

(2) “There is a great deal that goes by the name of “Church 
work” which God would not miss if it were to cease—all that is 
done selfishly or self-righteously, from social and secular motives, 
because it is the fashion, or because nature seeks a vent for its buoy- 
ant energies. Alas! it is easier to show zeal than to feel love, than 
to practise self-denial or lead a life of hidden communion with God; 
easier to do works that are seen of men than to cultivate secret 


penitence. ‘My son, give Me thine heart.” It is not your activi- 
ties that I want. Above all, I do not want your service without 
your heart. I want you, I want your love” (p. 48). 


(3) “Martha, who stood entrenched behind the tools and. traps 
of her kitchen, thinking to make a feast and take proper care of her 
Divine Guest, found that her duty lay in precisely the opposite 
direction. He did not need her care so much as she needed His. 
She needed to put herself in His mighty keeping, and be guided 
in the way of holiness. The secret of sanctification lies in our being 
made holy, not in making ourselves holy. There may be self-made 
men—there are no self-made saints. Self-guidance is a dan- 
gerous experiment” (pp. 60, 61). 


We have quoted enough to show the practical character of 
these addresses; let us point out, in conclusion, the excellent 
points made in chaps. iv. and v. in tracing the causes of the 
modern tendency of devotion to outward duty, which is so com- 
mon among ourselves—viz. (1) reaction from the subjectivity 
of Protestant teaching; (2) mistaken idea of sin in relation to 
God as “Father”; (3) the neglect of the chief end of man—that 
is, the perfection of character (pp. 45, 46). In chap. vi. the 
character of Christ is well analyzed, in chap. xi. there are 
valuable hints as to “self-scrutiny,” and in chap. xviii. what is 
taught concerning “Mediation” as the leading principle of 
Christianity is excellent. Altogether, we can heartily recom- 
mend this volume to the clergy as full of suggestions to those 
who have to deal with large organizations of lay work. The 
style often reminds us of Bishop Hall’s Contemplations, espe- 
cially by the many striking epigrams and the occasional quaint- 
ness of the language. 
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The California Semi-Centennial. 


HE fiftieth Convention of the Diocese of California opened 

C in Trinity Church, San Francisco, on Tuesday, January 

23d. The meeting was of unusual importance, as it par- 

took of the nature of a celebration of the semi-centennial of the 

Diocese. An unusually large attendance of the clergy was pres- 

ent and the large, spacious church was well filled with the lay 
delegations. 


The Convention was opened with a celebration of the Holy 
Communion, the Rey. R. C. 
Foute, rector of Grace 
Chureh, acting as celebrant, 


the Rev. E. B. Spalding, 
L.H.D., rector of Trinity 
school, epistoler, and _ the 


Rey. E. J. Lion, rector of St. 
Stephen’s Church, San Fran- 
cisco, Gospeller. 

The Bishop of the dio- 
cese preached the sermon, 
taking for his text Ephesians 
3: 21: “Unto Him be glory 
in the Church by Christ Jesus 
throughout all ages, world 
without end.” The Bishop 
took for his subject, “The 
Church’s glory of Cross bear- 
ing,” taking for his theme 
the adversities of the Diocese 
of the last fifty years, and in 
an intensely interesting manner pointed out how that 
persons and parishes and dioceses may give glory to God 
by Cross bearing. “To take anything like a true and 
lofty semi-centennial bearing we should place before ourselves 
nothing short of the highest criterion of a right Church policy. 
A retrospect of fifty years now must have the same tests to 
apply as were applied by the writer of the Epistle to the Ephesi- 
ans, and at the end of the 19th century there is just the same 
significance to the Lord’s message to His Church as there was 
when St. John was the mouthpiece at the end of the first cen- 
tury. It is ever the one question, Is there, or is there not, 
danger of the candlestick being removed ? 

“A Church may render glory to God by (1) Triumph over 
tribulation; (2) Worship; and (8) Character. The first is im- 
plied in that ringing sentiment of St. Paul, ‘God forbid that 
I should glory save on the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

“The shame of a Church, we cannot too often remind our- 
selves, is not in having trouble on hand. It is in its refusing 
to take it in the right way. Periods of trial, of things going 
wrong, and of problems and perplexities, are to Dioceses what 
they are to individuals—oftentimes simple crosses to be taken 
up and carried in patient, trustful allegiance to the Crucified 
One. To mourn at them or to bemoan them as causing an 
exceptional lot, or to make them all the harder by impulsive 
or querulous or heroic courses, is to miss the point of the cross 
bearing, and to try to do everything but bear it. 

“On the other hand, to see in all, the verification of our 
Lord’s own prediction that ‘in the world ye shall have tribula- 
tion,’ to try to learn to endure hardness as good soldiers of 
Jesus Christ; to recognize in the thousand and one complica- 
tions and disappointments and heart aches and human frailities 
and heavinesses and humiliation, credentials, if only rightly 
read ,of the pathway of the pierced Feet; such a spirit in a 
Diocese sheds a true glory on the Church all about. Men take 

knowledge of it that it has 
been with Jesus.” 
The Bishop then spoke of 
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REY. FLAVEL SCOTT MINES, 
Founder of Trinity Church, San Fran- 
cisco; Pioneer Clergyman in 
California. 


glory in worship. Further, 
he said: 

“The most vital question 
that can be asked about the 
half century of the Diocese 
that so nearly coincides with 
the last half of the century, 
seems to me to be, What glory 
has been given to God in the 
Chureh? And to answer the 
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TRINITY CHURCH, 
San Francisco, in 1849. 


‘one of the truest and most 


question is to group the data of our fifty years’ history around 
one or all of those three kinds of manifestation of that glory 
which we find in the New Testament by the glory of cross bear- 
ing, of worship, and of gen- : 

eral character. To try to 
read in our Diocesan rec- 
ord something of the first, 
of the glory of cross bear- 
ing, seems to reach: after 


precious lessons of our past 
as a Diocese.” 

“The Chureh in Cali- 
fornia has had its share of 
trial in the fifty years. We 
began with chastening of 
spirit. The Rev. Flavel 
Scott Mines, the first rector 
and founder of Trinity 
Church, had learned the 
discipline of disease before 
he came. His short minis- 
try in San Francisco was 
literally that of a dying 
man.” 

After picturing the 
many early struggles and adversities of the young diocese, the 
Bishop said: 

“And to-day, my brothers, think not some strange thing 
has happened unto you if you feel that your lot is one of espe- 
cial trial. Back of all the convention reports stored away in 
our old journals, back of the formal minutes of convention, 
back of clergy lists and laity lists, ever registering in their 
rapid changes the inroads of the years, back of committees 
and canons and chapters of diocesan history, there was going 
on all the time each one’s daily round of worry and vexation 


WM. INGRAHAM KIP, D.D., LL.D., 
First Bishop of California. ‘i 


TRINITY CHURCH, SAN FRANCISCO. 


and weariness and discouragement and heart soreness and per- 
plexity, that we in our work have learned to expect from day 
to day. Convention journals are all alike in this, they embalm 
hearts. They are in a measure the mummies of myriads of 
emotions. . You go to your rectory sad of heart now and then. 
So did they. You have anxious conferences in your missionary 
home, husband and wife, over some serious turn of affairs in 
the parish. So did they. You grow disheartened over the lack 
of sympathy in the work of the Church to which you are giving 
your soul and body. So did they. You sometimes seem fated 
to remain in a sphere that is neither ample nor congenial. So 
were they. You have sighs and sorrows in your work that you 
tell no one. So did they; or, in a word, they had their trials; 
so do you; and the healthy sense of trial has little of the griey- 
ance-nonger about it. It really stimulates more than it de- 
presses. It pushes on forever with the battling activities of the 
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work, with an humble mind but with a quiet, resolute fidelity to 
duty, that is a strength in itself. To go firmly and cheerily 
about an enterprise when it means all sorts of difficulties to 
be encountered, to keep on in a post of duty when it is espe- 
cially exposed to heart wrenchings, that is the spirit that builds 
up missions and parishes and . 
institutions, and that is the 
spirit that has made so much 
of the best history of the Dio- 
cese of California.” 

On Tuesday evening there 
was held at Trinity Church a 
large Union meeting of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
and the Daughters of the 
King, at which addresses were 
given by several of the laity 
and clergy. 

| Wednesday morning was 
held the jubilee service at 
Trinity Church, commemorat- 
ing the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Diocese. The address was 
delivered by Mr. ©. V. S. 
Gibbs, one of the founders of 
the Church in the early days of 
749. Mr. Gibbs’ address was 
mainly historical and dwelt 
upon the early days of the Church. 
introducing Mr. Gibbs, he said: 

“Fifty years ago, as to-day, a hush followed the singing 
of the hymn ‘From Greenland’s Icy Mountain,’ but a greater 
hush has been made during the intervening half century. 
Many voices that rose at that first meeting are hushed now 
forever. It is, then, with love and reverence that we turn to 
the few that are here to-day able to raise their voices even as 
they did fifty years ago, and it gives me great pleasure to intro- 
duce to you one of these pioneers, one who signed the first 
document of this church, one who can truly say, ‘In it I have 
had a large share’—Mr. Cornelius V. 8. Gibbs.” 

The reading and adoption of reports occupied the afternoon 
session. The Archdeacon’s salary was fixed at $1,500 per an- 
num, to be raised by a voluntary proportionate system in all 
the parishes. 

Bishop and Mrs. Nichols tendered in the evening, at the 
Occidental Hotel, a reception to the visiting clergy and their 
wives,‘and all chureh people. There is always a large attend- 
ance at these annual receptions of the Bishop and Mrs. Nichols, 
and on this occasion a larger number than usual were present. 
; Thursday is always nearly devoted to addresses by the dif- 
ferent Missionaries 
throughout the Diocese. 
Inspiring and in some 
instances thrilling ad- 
dresses were delivered. 


Mk. C. V. S. GrBBs, 
Who delivered the Semi-Centennial 
address. 


The Bishop presided and, 


A special commit- 
tee has been appointed, 
consisting of the dele- 
gates from this diocese 
to the last General Con- 
vention, to consider ways 
and means for the com- 
ing General Convention 
in 1901. Besides 
delegates there were 
added to the committee 
the Bishops of Sacra- 
mento and Los Angeles. 

The following were 
elected to serve the Dio- 
cese for the coming 
year: 


wo. #4, NiCHOLS D D., 
Bishop of California. 


STANDING COMMITTEE: 


Rey. R. C. Foute, Rev. E. J. Lion, Rev. Robt. Ritchie, Rev. 
W. XM. Reilly, A. N. Drown, W. B. Hooper, C. D. Haven, Win. 
Babcock. 
Ex.ecrep Mempers or THE Boarp or Missions: 
Rey. D. C. Garrett, Rev. Geo. E. Swan, Rev. T. J. Lacey, 
Dr. H. C. Davis, Col. J. V. D. Middleton, Mr. G. H. Kellogg, 
Mr. Vincent Neale. 
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Misstonary CouNcIL: 
Archdeacon Emery, Col. J. V. D. Middleton. 
Boarp or Directors oF Corporation: 


The Bishop, Mr. A. H. Phelps, Mr. A. N. Drown, Mr. W. 
A. M. Van Bokkelen, Mr. John A. Wright, Mr. Walter E. Dean. 

Grace Church, San Francisco, was the place selected for 
the next Convention, in 1901. 


THE CHURCH AND THE BIBLE. 


ERY frequently the complaint is heard against the Church 
by those who have little knowledge of her ways that the 
great idea of Anglicans is to run the Church down people’s 

throats without any regard to the Bible. “The Church! the 
Church! It is always the Church with you Episcopalians! 
Now we believe in the Bible. The Bible and the Bible only is 
our religion, but with you it is confessedly the Church and then 
the Bible.” 

Sometimes this is urged by people whose knowledge of the 
Bible is limited to the title which appears on the cover of the 
large family Bible which is carefully dusted, but never opened. 
But frequently it is the complaint of good, pious Christian souls 
who command the Churchman’s respect, and so it merits a reply. 

Has it ever struck such persons who it was that wrote the 
Bible and upon whose authority they accept it? The Bible was 
written by the Church—the Old Testament by the Jewish, the 
New Testament by the Apostolic—and it is upon the authority 
of the Holy Apostolic Church that all Christian people accept 
the Holy Scriptures. It was the Church which separated the 
spurious books from the inspired, that gave us the canon of Holy 
Scripture. The Bible, then, is the child of the Church. Conse- 
quently we say not “the Church and then the Bible,” but “the 
Church and the Bible.” The Church teaches and the Bible 
proves, and as the Church wrote the Bible and gave us the Bible 
so she alone claims to be the interpreter of sacred scripture. No 
one will quarrel with the good sense of this. If a man writes a 
book and, after publication, a dispute arises as to the author’s 
meaning of a certain passage, the only way to settle the dispute 
is to refer to the author. So the Church proclaims in the Prayer 
Book that she ig the “witness and keeper of Holy Writ.” 

The Church is not founded upon the Bible, but upon the 
Holy Incarnation, upon Jesus Christ. It is His Body. Now, 
has it ever struck those who differ from the Church on this ques- 
tion that the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church taught the 
Christian religion years before the New Testament books were 
completed? Such was the case. Then it was many centuries 
before the art of printing was known, and so comparatively few 
people could possess a Bible for hundreds of years. Few could 
afford to buy them, and still fewer, perhaps, could have read 
them. . And yet all this time the Church was teaching the faith 
and moulding saints. No body of religious people can value the 
Bible more than the Church, for it is her child, and she jealously 
protects it. Yet it would be true to say that if we had never 
had the Bible we should have enjoyed all the blessings of 
Christianity, for we should have had the Church with the faith 
once for all delivered as we have to-day. Hence we see that it 
would have been impossible a few centuries ago for any number 
of religious people to have taken for their religious platform 
“the Bible and the Bible only,” inasmuch as so very few people 
could possess or read one. 

Yet again, the English-speaking world needs to be reminded 
that it was the Anglican Church, a true and living branch of the 
Apostolic Church of Christ’s foundation, that gave us the Bible 
in the vulgar tongue. So Anglo-Catholics say to-day, as their 
forefathers in the same Church said five, six, seven, eight, nine, 
ten, or fifteen centuries ago, “The Church and the Bible.”—Rev. 
L. D. Hopkins, in Oconto (Wis.) Reporter. 


Lorp Coxrripce was very fond of Bright, whom I used to 
meet frequently at his dinners. Bright could unbend very well. 
I enjoyed a long and close intimacy with Coleridge, who was 
full of stories, and a capital teller of them. He dined with me 
not long before his death. Coleridge was telling about Bowen’s 
funeral, and after the ladies left I sat down beside him, and 
asked him, “Will Russell get Bowen’s place?” “Yes,” Cole- 
ridge said. “He shan’t have my place, I know,” he added. He 
caught the chill the next day which carried him off, and Russell 
did get his place—Str Joun Mowsray, in Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 
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Archbishop Benson. 


By the Rev. H. R. Percival, D.D. 


The Life of Ddward White Benson, Sometime Archbishop of Canterbury. 
By his son, Arthur Christopher venson. In two Volumes. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 1899. 

R. BENSON is to be very cae congratulated in hay- 
ing produced a work which from so many points of view 
is highly creditable to him. 

First and chiefest, his work is interesting. Although it 
fills two large volumes, and covers fifteen hundred pages, yet it 
would be hard to say what should have been omitted; and that 
all this should hold the reader’s attention is the more remark- 
able, as it is the record of the life of a man of no very great gifts 
and of a life marked with but few events of lasting importance. 
If anyone turns to these volumes expecting to read the struggle 
of a soldier of the Cross, who held before him the life of his Mas- 
ter as the Model of the life of the disciple, who looked upon the 
life of the priest as a life of crucifixion with Christ, who bowed 
in awe before the Episcopate as the call from Jesus to His vicar 
upon earth, and in His name to place a yoke upon the necks of 
the Kings and Princes of this world; if one looks for the record 
of a priestly life spent in prayer and sacrifice, with a thirst for 
martyrdom, if it were God’s will; if one looks for exalted sanct- 
ity such as was displayed in the life of Andrewes, and Ken, and 
Laud (his martyred predecessor in the See of Canterbury), if 
the reader looks for any of this, the record of the suffering life 
of the model Bishop, he will lay down these volumes in disgust. 
Archbishop Benson lived no such life, had no such aspirations, 
unless these pages strangely misrepresent him. It is the record 
of a manly, Christian life, such as would befit and adorn the lay 
estate. He was a good son, a good scholar—not certainly bril- 
liant or profound, a good husband, a good father, an excellent 
school-master, a zealous Bishop in all that pertained to the hon- 
est and unremitting attention which he devoted to the prosper- 
ity of the diocese. In his discharge of the duties of the Pri- 
macy, he displayed (as was to be expected) the same character- 
istics. The divine call was duly considered, but the letters from 
the Queen seem to have been of great, I had almost written 
equal, weight. To American Churchmen it will seem strange 
indeed that an opinion of Queen Victoria’s upon any ecclesias- 
tical matter should have any influence with anyone. 

Mr. Benson constantly speaks of “my father,” and while 
of course in matters of taste no argument is possible, I think 
the ordinary reader would have felt that another expression 
would have been in better taste, even if he did not share Queen 
Elizabeth’s dislike of Bishops’ wives and of Bishops’ children. 

The appearance of the book is all that could be wished for. 
The paper and print leave nothing to be desired, and the numer- 
ous illustrations decidedly add to the interest of the volumes. 

I am not writing an obituary of the late Archbishop, but a 
review of a book describing his life; therefore I am not called 
upon, in fact it would be quite:out of place, were I to presume 
to make valuation of, and far more so were I to criticize the 
life of one who has already stood before the judgment seat of 
that Master to whom alone every man standeth or falleth. My 
task is to review, and praise where I can, Mr. Benson’s biog- 
raphy, and in my judgment almost all that is to be said should 
be of praise, and to criticize it where I must. 

And since criticism is at best but disagreeable work, I shall 
get done with this first. It seems to me that the spirituality 
of the late Archbishop has not a sufficient place in these 
volumes. He was associated, it is true, with many persons with 
whom we have but little theological sympathy, and who, however 
much we may admire them intellectually, were not conspicuous 
for their asceticism. The intimate friend of Lightfoot and 
Westcott and Talbot, the supporter of Temple, and the constant 
opposer of Dean Church and Canon Liddon, cannot be expected 
to be wholly a persona grata to High Churchmen; and yet Arch- 
bishop Benson did have some grasp of the spiritual side of 
Church life, of Catholic dogma, of Catholic worship, and a 
desire in some degree at least to ransom the Church of England 
from her unfortunate position of isolation from the rest of the 
Catholic Church, and of thralldom to the state. All this shows 
forth in his sending a representative to the coronation of the 
Tzar, in his letters to the Eastern Patriarchs, in his treatment of 
the great crisis of his reign, the trial of the Bishop of Lincoln. 


Here and there indeed Mr. Benson does, accidentally as it 
would seem, give testimony to the fact that there was a life his 
father was living, higher and better and more priestly than that 
which appears conspicuously in the pages of his biography. In 
one place we read of the private offerings of the Holy Eucharist, 
at which apparently no one was present but one of the family, 
to make the responses; but yet this, and a few other similar inci- 
dental remarks, do not do justice to a man who, in his diary, 
confesses that he said that Archbishop Laud “in spite of his mis- 
judgments and misunderstandings of what was good for the 
Church and for state alike, had set the great example of devo- 
tion to the English Church and had undoubtedly died ok her.” 
(ii. 9). 


Alas! it was a long journey from “the example” to the 
XIXth Century copy, but Mr. Benson, by some omissions, has 
made it appear worse than it really was, and every reader of 
his noble tomes should also read the little volume edited bv 
another son of the Archbishop’s, the Rev. Hugh Benson, 
entitled Prayers, Public and Private, compiled, written, or 
translated by the Most Rev. Edw. White Benson (N. Y: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1899), from which he may gain some knowledge 
of the inner life of the Archbishop which we might not gather 
from Mr. Benson’s biography. 


It would be pleasant to linger over these volumes, which 
(while occasionally somewhat aggravating) are really, taking 
them all in all, quite charming, but the limits of space preclude 
the possibility of such a ramble. I shall be compelled to con- 
tent myself with drawing the reader’s attention to a few pas- 
sages and chapters which I think he will find the most inter- 
esting. 

Volume I is taken up with that portion of the Archbishop’s 
life which was prior to his entering on his work as Primate. 
This earlier portion is more interesting to Englishmen than to 
Americans, for while we feel that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
does stand in some vague relation to our autonomous Church, 
we also feel that the Bishop of Truro, and all English school- 
masters, are strangers and foreigners. On page 579 there is a 
grim bit of humor which is worth recalling: “The railing of 
the gallery leading to the bedrooms was insecure, but he refused 
to have it mended, saying that when the Church was disestab- 
lished, and Addington confiscated, the sacrilegious spoilers of 


‘the house would come and lean upon it and be precipitated aato 


the hall, and would all be killed.” 1 


On page 583, it is interesting to note that when some relics 
of the Saints were discovered which had been exhibited in Oar- 
dinal Pole’s time they were placed with other ecclesiastical ob- 
jects in a glass case hard by the Chapel, but the relics were 
reverently veiled. 

No doubt the most interesting portions of the work are 
those which deal with the Jerusalem Bishopric matter (Vol. II. 
Chapter iv.) and the trial of the Bishop of Lincoln (1bid Chap- 
ter vii). And if I may be allowed to say so, in each of these 
cases, much as one may differ from the Archbishop (and person- 
ally I think he was unwise in reviving the Bishopric in Jeru- 
salem, and unsound in his position with regard to the jurisdic- 
tion of the court as well as in some of the arguments and rulings 
of his decision), no one can deny that Archbishop Benson acted 
firmly and as a great prelate should. Whatever may have been 
the case in other matters, here there was no shirking from 
responsibility; and not only so, but he met the issues with such. 
moderation combined with firmness, as to bear down before him 
all opposition. Would God his successor shared his prudent 
wisdom! 

There have been in the past two hundred years very few 
Bishops of the Church in England about whom there was much 
to say that would edify the people of to-day; but perhaps in the 
verdict of history it may be found that the late Archbishop, 
with his undoubtedly inferior abilities, did more for the Church 
of Christ than they with their more brilliant endowments. And 
may God grant us grace to utter, as he did, for our last words, 
summing up in the Church’s language his life’s labor: “To the 
glory of Thy Holy Name!” 
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HE near approach of the Lenten season suggests the neces- 
sity of preparing at the present time for the most profit- 
able use of the holy season appointed by the Church for 

our spiritual welfare. 

Lent is préeminently intended for the development and 
growth of the spiritual life. The Prayer Book suggestions for 
its observance, which have come down to us as a recommenda- 
tion from very ancient times, cover the two practices of prayer 
and fasting. 

Happily in these days we have also a third accessory which 
may be utilized to the large advantage of spiritual growth, in 
devotional reading. 

Such reading may be profitably employed by the individual 
at home. Especially is this the case in instances where for any 
reason the person is unable to attend daily services during Lent, 
and it may be an accompaniment to those “extraordinary acts 
and exercises of devotion,” suggested by the Prayer Book. 

Beyond this individual need, there is a further need on the 
part of busy rectors to have a handbook for daily readings at 
services during the Lenten season, either for reading directly, 
or, for providing reading for assimilation before the daily 
address. 

On the whole, we doubt whether the practice of delivering 
original addresses during the daily Lenten services is generally 
helpful. With the manifold duties incumbent upon the paro- 
chial clergy, time can hardly be found for the preparation of 
such addresses in the way they should be prepared. In most in- 
stances, therefore, such of the clergy as must of necessity do the 
greater part of their parochial work alone, will find it especially 
desirable to use a printed book of addresses during these Lenten 
services. 

BOOKS FOR DAILY READING. 


Where the course is to take the shape of systematic daily 
reading, it is essential that the book be capable of easy division 
into forty days’ reading, or substantially that. Especially is 
this necessary for church reading. 

So far as we can learn by diligent inquiry among the vari- 
ous publishers, the only new volume which will be issued this 
season containing addresses arranged for every day, is Helps to 
a Better Christian Life, compiled by the Rev. George W. Shinn, 
D.D., which is announced by Mr. Thomas Whittaker. Dr. 
Shinn’s book is arranged especially for readings at daily ser- 
vices, but is equally useful for home reading. In this latter con- 
nection the author says of the book: 

“Lent is the time for the home-reading of religious litera- 
ture; especially that kind which aims to quicken the spiritual 
life of the individual. It is believed that the selections con- 
tained in this volume will be found helpful in that way. The 
average layman, however eager he may be for religious instruc- 
tion, no doubt often finds religious reading rather dull. This 
objection will probably not apply to this book, for, while the 
selections are all far from being commonplace, they are within 
the comprehension of any one who will read them thoughtfully, 
‘and they are certainly expressed in vigorous English.” 

Those who know Dr. Shinn’s style will feel that he is right 
in saying that the book will probably not be found dull. It is 
to be divided into forty chapters. 

While this! book by Dr. Shinn may be the only new book of 
the sort, there are many others hitherto published which cover 
the same ground, and in many cases cover it well. 

One such is the volume, Sin and 
Our Saviour, by the Rev. J. S. Hart- 
zell, published at $1 net. This vol- 
ume is also arranged for every day. 
Mr. Hartzell is a South Carolina 
clergyman, and has produced a book 
which happily combines doctrinal in- 
struction with devotional thoughts in 
such a way as both to afford variety 
and to be especially useful. The 
thoughts for the earlier days of Lent 
are on Sin in various aspects; then 
follow three chapters on Death, Judg- 
ment, and Eternity, respectively, after 


REY. J. S. HARTZELL. 
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which come instructions on various personal duties, phases in 
the life of our Lord, various doctrinal teachings, and, lastly, 
the appropriate lessons of Passion and Holy Weeks. 

Another American priest who has performed similar ser- 
vice for the American Church, is the Rev. Wyllys Rede, D.D., 
of the Diocese of Georgia. Dr. Rede’s volume is entitled Striv- 
ing for the Mastery, and is of the same general character as the 
two previously outlined. The topics are classified by the follow- 
ing weeks as follows: The Mastery Over Self: The Mastery 
Over Temptation: The Mastery Over the World: The Mastery 
Over Adversity: The Mastery Over Sin: The Mastery Over 
Suffering: and The Mastery Over Death. 

In addition to these daily readings by American clergymen, 
are several volumes of those of the Church of England, which 
have been helpful in this country. Among such are Wearied 
With the Burden, by the Rev. Arthur H. Browne, LL.D., Canon 
of Newfoundland. As in the case of Dr. Rede’s book, this also 
is divided into general topics for the several weeks. These are: 
Be Not as The Hypocrites, The Temptation, The Syro-Phocni- 
cian Woman, The Strong Man and The Stronger, The Feeding 
of The Five Thousand, Opposition to Christ’s Teaching, and 
The Cross Set Up by Sinners. 

Many have found helpful, the volume Conscience and Sin, 
by the Rev. 8. Baring Gould. This includes Sundays as well 
as week days, and the meditations are briefer than in the vol- 
umes heretofore mentioned. 

The Lantern for Lent is the title of a book of forty read- 
ings, by the Rev. S. E. Cottam, of Exeter College, Oxford. This 
volume consists of divisions inte the topics of Temptation, Re- 
pentance, Meditation; the daily readings on these topics are 
arranged to direct the thoughts to one Scriptural character on 
that day. Following this are the further weekly divisions of 
Investigation, Revelation, Punishment, and Holy Week. Under 
the head of Revelation are six excellent doctrinal subjects, in- 
cluding The Real Presence. 

The Third and Fourth Series of Plain Words, by Bishop 
W. Walsham How, may also be profitably used during Lent. 

Many have found very helpful The Light of the Conscience, 
by H. L. Sidney Lear, which is issued with an introduction and 
recommendation by the Rev. Canon T. T. Carter, of Oxford. 

The Christian Character, and Apart With God, are two 
similar books by the Rev. Vernon Staley, well known as the 
author of The Catholic Religion and other similar books. 

Some Quiet Lenten Thoughts, by the Rey. T. B. Dover, was 
first issued some years ago, with the approval of the Bishop of 
Lincoln. 

A Lent With Jesus is a small 32mo book, convenient for the 
pocket, by the Rev. Anthony Bathe. The chapters are somewhat 
too brief for reading in church, but busy people, who can give 
only a few minutes daily to Lenten reading, will be glad to 
know of it. 

All of these are excellent works. 


VOLUMES FOR WEEKLY READING. 


There are a number of collections of sermons, so managed 
that they may be utilized for reading one a week, if desired. 
These are, generally speaking, longer than those arranged for 
daily reading. 

Two such volumes, both of them small and inexpensive, are 
announced by the London S. P. C. K. for this year. Of these, 
one is entitled Jesus, a Man of Sorrows and Acquainted With 
Grief, being Lenten addresses by the Rev. H. Birks. The other 
is Conditions of Salvation as Set Forth by Our Lord, consisting 
of instructions delivered originally on each Sunday in Lent, by 
the Ven. Archdeacon of Aghadoe. 

Of volumes heretofore published, none are more excellent 
than those by our own Bishop of Vermont, of which The Gospel 
Woes comprises thoughts on the various occasions on which, in 
the Gospels, our Lord pronounced those terrible words of con- 
demnation beginning, “Woe unto you.” 5; 

The Bishop of Stepney, the Rt. Rev. Dr. Ingram, has pub- 
lished a volume entitled Friends of the Master, and another en- 
titled Men Who Crucify Christ, both of which are excellent for 
this purpose. 
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OTHER DEVOTIONAL READING. 


In addition to these books, all of which are especially ar- 
ranged for Lent, are a number of devotional volumes which, 
though not especially laid out in 
daily and weekly reading for Lent, 
are, from their character, especially 
fitting for that season. 

Among others are the two vol- 
umes by the Bishop of Chicago, The 
Practice of the Interior Life, and 
The Holy Priest. 

The first of these consists of med- 
itations especially to members of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, in which the 
Bishop contrasts the calm spirituality 
of Mary, the sister of Lazarus, with 
the characteristic which he calls Ex- 
teriority, displayed by her sister Martha. The volume deals 
with the culture of the spiritual life, and is most helpful. 

The second of these volumes by the Bishop of Chicago is 
intended especially for the clergy, and should be widely read by 
these in order that their own spiritual life may be quickened. 
It will be found impossible for any one to continually give out 
to the people without taking in spiritual aids to the inner life. 
In other words, the soul of the priest must be nurtured and 
trained in the spiritual life, before he can be fitted to act as the 
spiritual adviser of others. Another volume excellent for this 
purpose is Speculum Sacerdotum, by the Rev. W. C. E. New- 
bolt. 

A volume which ought to be a classic in all languages for 
spiritual readings is An Exposition of The Miserere, Psalm 51, 
by Savonarola, which has been translated into English by the 
Rey. F. O. Cowper. This volume comprises the pious thoughts 
and aspirations of the Italian reformer, when in prison his soul 
sought and found refuge in the inspiring words of the 51st 
Psalm. Mr. Cowper has done an excellent work by translating 
this volume into English. 

A thoughtful study is The Sacramental Teaching of The 
Lord’s Prayer, by the Rey. E. A. Larrabee, to which a preface is 
contributed by the Bishop of Springfield. In a purely devo- 
tional and undogmatic study, Mr. Larrabee seeks to show co- 
incidences between the sevenfold sacramental system of the 
Church and the sevenfold petitions of The Lord’s Prayer. 

The Rey. Canon Knox-Little has published A Treasury of 
Meditation, which may be safely recommended. 

Another translation which has been of inestimable value, 
is the rendering into English of the helpful work by the Pere 
Grou, entitled Self-Consecration, or The Gift of Oneself to God. 
The introduction to this little volume is contributed by the 
Bishop of Fond du Lae. 


THE BISHOP OF CHICAGO. 


Other works by the Bishop of 
Vermont are The Virgin Mother, re- 
treat addresses on the life of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary as told in the 
Gospels; the Baldwin Lectures for 
1896, entitled Christ's Temptation 
and Owrs; and the three volumes of 
Meditations respectively on the Col- 
lects, the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
Creed, which were written by Bishop 
Hall before his elevation to the Epis- 
copate. 

By the Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt, 
Canon of St. Paul’s, London, a devo- 
tional writer than whom there is no better; there are avail- 
able, Counsels of Infe and Practice, a volume of sermons, 
and Pemtence and Peace, being addresses on the 51st and 23rd 
Psalms. These are in addition to the especially priestly works, 
Speculum Sacerdotum, which we have already mentioned, and 
Priestly Ideals. 


THE BISHOP OF VERMONT. 


BOOKS ON OUR LORD’S PASSION, FOR PASSION AND HOLY WEEKS. 


In this department of Lenten reading, the literature during 
the past few years has been extremely rich. The widespread 
practice of commemorating the Agony of Our Lord in the Three 
Hours’ service on Good Friday has had the effect of producing a 
very considerable number of addresses on the Seven Last Words 
of Our Lord on the Cross, from writers both English and Amer- 
ican. 

A new volume issued for this purpose this year is from 
the pen of Rev. Alfred G. Mortimer, D. D., Rector of St. Mark’s 


The Living Church. 
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Church, Philadelphia, bearing the title of The Spiritual Life in 
The Last Seven Words. Dr. Mortimer finds his key note in the 
saying of St. Paul in II Cor. 5:7, “If any man be in Christ, he 
is a new creature; old things are passed away; behold, all things 
are become new.” 

St. Paul is here describing the effect of Justification—the 
remission of sin and the imparting of Grace and infusion of 
virtues; the difference between the natural man and the super- 
natural man, ete., and the remainder of the introductory is 
taken up with an instruction of the laws of “Grace.” The seven 
words are taken as example of the manner in which a Christian 
is to draw upon the Grace within him to meet the difficulties 
and perform the duties of the spiritual life. In each lesson is 
the use of Grace in the particular duty or trial. Hence the title, 
since the spiritual life is life of Grace. 

Dr. Mortimer has heretofore published several similar 
books, comprising his Good Friday lectures of other years. 

Another book shortly to be issued for the same season, 
also from a Philadelphia clergyman, is The Triumph of The 
Cross, a Devotional Study of the Passion, Crucifixion and Res- 
urrection of Our Blessed Lord and Redeemer, Jesus Christ. This 
book is by the Rev. Archibald Campbell Knowles. Among the 
contents are: The Eve of Holy Week, Palm Sunday, Holy 
Week, The Last Supper, The Agony and Betrayal, The Passion, 
The Way of Sorrows, The Crucifixion, The Entombment, The 
Resurrection, ete. = 

Last year was issued, but so late 
that it was not widely circulated be- 
fore Holy Week, a volume of Three 
Hour Addresses by the Rev. Thomas 
i. Green, D. D., rector of Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, entitled The Hill Called 
Calvary; Addresses on The Seven 
Last Words. With a large amount of 
realism, Dr. Green brings the scenes = 
of the Passion home to his hearers <— 
and readers, and his book is likely to 
be widely read. 

Another Good Friday book which 
issued last year was Lessons From 
The Cross; being addresses delivered in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral in the Lenten season of 1898, by the present Bishop of 
London. Bishop Creighton has preliminary chapters on The 
Chief Priests, Pontius Pilate, Herod, Public Opinion, and The 
Cross and Its Meaning, after which follow the seven chapters on 
the Last Words. His preliminary chapters make it perhaps im- 
practicable to use the book in full for the Good Friday Three 
Hours’ service, but the chapters are short and by rearranging 
the service, all could be brought within the required time; or 
the preliminary chapters could be omitted. 

The Rev. H. B. Restarick is the author of a similar 
volume entitled The Love of God; Addresses on The Seven Last 
Words. There is a small volume by Father Hollings, S. S. J. 
E., entitled, Jesus in the Midst; Penitent Thoughts and Prayers 
on The Passion of the Divine Redeemer, Including Meditations 
on The Seven Last Words. 

Another notable volume for Holy Week is The Victory of 
the Cross, by the Rt. Rev. B. F. Westcott, D.D., Bishop of Dur- 
ham. Jn this volume the eminent Bishop gives an outline of 
the Atonement. The sermons were originally delivered during 
the days of Holy Week, 1888, in Hereford Cathedral. The sub- 
jects are, The Natural Fellowship of Man; The Power of Sac- 
rifice; The Unity of Humanity in Christ; The Sufferings of 
Christ; The Virtue of Christ’s Sacrifice, and Christ Raised 
From the Cross. 

A somewhat novel treatment of The Seven Last Words is 
that by the Rev. T. M. Burnett, in a volume entitled The Won- — 
drous Cross; a consideration in eight simple addresses on the 
Seven Last. Words in Sacramental Aspect. They are addresses 
tracing a resemblance between the Seven Last Words and the 
seven sacraments. 


The Rev. Dr. Dix is the author of a volume entitled, Bless: 
ing and Ban From The Cross of Christ; being also pear ae 
on the Seven Last Words. 

The enumeration would not be complete without the men- 
tion of the volumes of Mr. Baring Gould, Canon Knox Little, 
and Canon Scott Holland, which may be said to have been the 
earliest of the widely circulated addresses on the Seven Last 
Words, which are still largely used. 

A little leaflet, entitled Hvents of Holy Week, published by 
The Young Churchman Company, is excellent for parochial 
distribution through the pews during that week. 


REY. THOS. E, GREEN, DD. 
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The Fundamental Ideas of Ohristianity. 
Late Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the University of Glasgow. 
With a Memoir, by Edward Caird, D.C.L., LL.D., Master of Balliol. 


By John Caird, D.D., LL.D., 


James MacLehose & Sons. New York: ‘The Macmillan 


1899. 


HESE volumes contain the Gifford Lectures for 1890-91, and 
1896. The conditions prescribed by the founder of this 
lectureship limit it to the subjects pertaining to Natural 

‘Theology, defined as the science which treats of the nature and 
attributes of God, the relations which man and the whole uni- 
verse bear to Him, the nature and foundation of Ethics, and of 
all obligations and duties thence arising; and these subjects are 
to be discussed without reference to any authority but reason. 
Upon this basis Principal Caird proceeded to discuss the funda- 
mental ideas of Christianity as the divinely revealed religion. 
This may disturb some sensitive theologians of the older school, 
but the lecturer disposes of their probable objections by estab- 
lishing the position that the distinction between “Natural” and 
“Revealed” Religion “involves on the part of reason a self-con- 
tradictory attitude.” In treating religion philosophically, its 
content or intrinsic nature, not its source or origin, is the vital 
consideration. If “much of the teaching of revelation consists 
of the unveiling to us of the true meaning of nature and human 
life;” if, “by universal admission, the teaching of revelation 
finds its best and only sufficient evidence in the consciousness of 
the believer;” if “Christianity or Christian thought annuls and 
transcends the religious ideas of natural religion,” absorbing 
and transmuting them, and working a fundamental change in 
all the previous materials of religious knowledge, then this con- 
tention of the philosopher that the old-time distinction between 
natural and revealed religion is futile and impossible (pp. 21- 
22), may be readily granted. If in religion we must begin with 
faith, as the primary organ of our knowledge, we are equally 
bound to let reason fulfil its important functions. For faith is 
but implicit reason, and reason must purify the intentions of 
faith, and distinguish between the substance of truth and the 
spurious adjuncts, “between that which has a right to dominate 
the mind and that which derives its influence only from accident 
and external association.” 

Such is the point of view from which this philosopher, this 
keen-witted, sympathetic, Hegelian idealist, nurtured in the 
school of Scotch Calvinism, proceeds to criticise the funda- 
mental ideas of Christianity. One must confess that, as a 
Churchman, he enters upon such a study with considerable fear 
of the ultimate result. The Christian Idea of God, the Relation 
of God to the World, the Origin and Nature of Evil, the Ideas 
of the Incarnation and the Atonement, the Kingdom of the 
Spirit, and the Future Life, are thrown into this philosophic 
erucible, in which play the lambent reduction flames of pure rea- 

son. Are they to be dissipated by the process? Or is the resi- 
duum that will be presented to be some molten, ash-mingled, 
shapeless, indefinite, and unsightly lamp which takes the place, 
so we shall be told, of all the truths that Faith has so long held 
most precious? ‘There have been many such products of phil- 
osophy dealing with the truths of the Christian Religion, but 
Principal Caird has given us none of these. He has subjected 
the fundamental ideas of our religion to sharp and searching 
criticism indeed, but it has issued in no denial of their funda- 
mental character and no lessening of their intrinsic and imper- 
ishable value. On the contrary, from the philosophic point of 
view, we often seem to gain higher, nobler, vaster conceptions 
of those ideas, and of their relations to each other and to the 
whole body of things known and knowable. 

It is impossible, in a brief review, to treat of all the subjects 
contained in these lectures. Passing over, therefore, the lecture 
on The Christian Idea of God, in which there is one of the most 

acute and suggestive lines of argument in ‘vindication of the 
doctrine of the Trinity to be found in any récent-writer, let us 
pass on to “The Relation of God to the World,” where the 
author’s principal position is taken. Four lectures are devoted 
_» to this subject—the problem of the relation of the Infinite to the 
finite. The Pantheistic view is first subjected to the most 
_ patient, but relentless, criticism. It is surprising, one finds, how 
much the thought of mankind has been persuaded to satisfy it- 
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self with Pantheism. Yet it does not and cannot really solve 
the problem. It ignores the problem altogether, or, to speak 
more correctly, it eliminates the lower factor of it. The reality 
of the finite world is to the Pantheist only a semblance, and the 
freedom and moral life of man are virtually annulled. “The 
great and fundamental defect of Pantheism is, that in the effort 
after unity it expunges instead of explaining the existence of 
the finite world; in other words, that it gives us an Infinite 
which obliterates, instead of comprehending and accounting for, 
the finite.” (This lecture on Pantheism, by the way, ought to 
prove wholesome reading to our newest and crudest school of 
Pantheists, the Christian Scientists.) Thus Pantheism belies 
the hopes and aspirations which, at first sight, it seems to meet. 
“Yor the Infinite to which it would unite us is not an Infinite 
of larger, fuller life, but, as we have seen, an Infinite in which 
all thought and life are lost. Its last result is, not the conscious 
surrender of finite desire and will, in order to conscious partici- 
pation in the thought and will of God; but it is the passing 
away, as if by a suicidal act, of all consciousness, all activity, 
all individuality, into the moveless abyss of the unconditioned.” 
There is no basis for morality in Pantheism. 

But if Pantheism would thus solve the problem only too 
easily, by cutting the knot instead of untying it, it still leaves us 
with a most important element of truth in our possession, the 
pre-supposition that God is all in all, and that somehow the uni- 
verse finds its unity in Him. The Deistic or Dualistic view, on 
the other hand, though there is much in it which commends it 
to popular thought, is inadequate to satisfy thought, because it 
places God outside His own creation, and establishes an arbi- 
trary relationship between Him and the world, as being the 
creature of His mere will and power. God is an infinitely mag- 
nified man, acting on the world, but not immanent in it as the 
inner principle of nature, the indwelling thought and life of 
man, “the true Light that lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world.” The problem is left unsolved, and its two elements 
harden into a mutual opposition which is as unsatisfying to the 
soul as it repugnant to reason. We seem to perceive that it was 
somewhere at this part of his subject that our author parted 
company with those elements of Calvinism which were in his 
atmosphere, but are noticeably absent from his lectures. 

But as the impulse that forces us to rise above the finite re- 
fuses to be satisfied with the merely negative Infinite of Panthe- 
ism, so on the other hand the religious consciousness is impa- 
tient of a freedom which isolates it from the Infinite Object of 
its love and reverence. God as Infinite, Self-revealing Spirit 
constitutes the reality of the world, not simply as its external 
Creator, but as the inward Spirit in and through whom all 
things live and move and have their being. By its very nature, 
Infinite Mind or Spirit, or God, must reveal Himself to and in 
a world of finite beings; and this Infinite Nature of God, so far 
from involving the negation of suppression of the finite world, 
is rather the principle of the individuality and independence of 
nature and man. We are most truly ourselves, when we think 
the thoughts of God, in so far as we can comprehend them. 
“The life of absolute truth or reason is not a life that is foreign 
to us. If it is above us, it is also within us. In yielding to it 
we are not quelling but realizing our own truest nature. : 
And the goal and perfection of our spiritual life would be 
reached, if every movement of our mind, every pulsation of our 
intellectual and moral life were identified with it, so that in iso- 
lation from it we had no life we could call our own.” In short, 
the immanence of God in His finite creation, and the world as 
realizing itself in God, in union with Him, is the Christian view 
of the relation of God to the world. How thoroughly this is 
worked out in the treatment of the great questions that follow 
—the Origin of Evil, the ideas of the Incarnation, the Atone- 
ment, and the Future Life, the reader of these stimulating, in- 
tensely thoughtful lectures must be left to judge. The author 
has in them left a rich and noble legacy to philosophic and the- 
ological thought, and a defence of Christianity from which 
Catholic Churchmen may gather many suggestions to help them 
to withstand the present day enemies of the Truth. 

The Puritan as a Colonist and Reformer. By Ezra Hoyt Byington, author 


of The Puritan in England and New England and The Christ of Yes- 
terday, To-day ond Forever. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1899. 


Price, $2.00. 
Plymouth Rock is to many Americans the cornerstone of 


- our liberties, and the band of pilgrim fathers the bestowers of 


all the blessings which we as a nation enjoy, 

So fully has the history of New England been written that 
there is little left to be discovered, and few details to be elab- 
orated. The claims made for the enterprising and earnest Puri- 
tan colonists, while not undisputed, and while flaws can be found 
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in their much-lauded justice and impartiality, have been sub- 
stantially allowed by American historians. 


A few Churehmen of a former generation, when occasion 
required, like the learned Dr. Thomas W. Coit, in his Puritan- 
ism; the Hon. Peter Oliver in his Puritan Commonwealth; the 
Rey. Dr. Alonzo B. Chapin in pamphlets, review articles, and 
the columns of that sound Connecticut Church paper The Cal- 
endar, wrote vigorously and convincingly upon the arrogance 
and unfairness of New England historians and theologians, 
especially in their contemptuous attitude to the Colonial Church 
and Churchman. 

The present methods of historic writing and fuller research 
have caused modern authors to modify erroneous statements 
and to treat controverted points without bitterness and preju- 
dice. 

This volume shows what an enthusiastic descendant of the 
Puritans can say in their praise with gracefulness and truth. 
Its author has been a careful student of the causes and results 
of Puritanism. His previous volume, The Puritan in England 
and New England, made him desirous to treat more fully and 
systematically, the history of Puritan colonisation. 

In his first part he gives a summary of the successive steps 
that led to the emigration to America. The second gives a 
concise history of the struggles and success of the colonists to 
the accession of William and Mary. He is frank in:dealing with 
the faults of the Puritans, especially in their treatment of the 
Quakers and Roger Williams. The third part shows the Puri- 
tan as a missionary and includes a well written and correct 
sketch of John Eliot, the Apostle to the Indians of New Eng- 
land, who gave himself and all that he had for their conversion 
to Christianity. The fourth part is a consideration of the 
religious condition of New England in the first half of the 
Eighteenth Century, and the need for the “Great Awakening.” 
While treating principally of the remarkable work of revival by 
Jonathan Edwards, there is also a summary account of what was 
done at the same period by John Wesley and George Whitfield. 
He considers that the test of time has proved that much of the 
work had an enduring influence upon religion and the spiritual 
life of New England. The fifth part will to many readers be the 
most interesting, as it is aside from the beaten track of history. 
It is a discussion of the relation of William Shakespeare to the 
Puritans and his proper place in the life of his age. It exam- 
ines the character of his work and finds it of the earth, earthy. 
Tt disclaims for him any moral purpose in his dramas, quoting 
in support of this conclusion several Shakesperean critics. It 
contrasts him with Spenser and Milton, and from a review of 
his dramas shows why Shakespeare could not appreciate the 
Puritan spirit, and why the Puritans could not estimate him at 
his true value. 

Dr. Byington claims for New England ideas a predominant 
influence in the making of the nation, and says that “much of 
what has been best in the Nineteenth Century has come from 
our New England ancestors and the Twentieth Century is 
likely to follow the same line of development” (p. x). 

Without the exhaustive and minute elaboration of Dr. Dex- 
ter, without the brilliance of style of John Fiske, the work of 
Dr. Byington as a historian is sound and satisfactory, and his 
books will have a high place in the literature of Puritanism. 
There is an excellent index and fairly complete list of reference 
authorities. 

Mechanically, the book is well made and embellished with 
half-tone portraits of Gov. Winslow, Gov. Winthrop, and John 
Eliot. 


Some Things That Trouble Young Manhood. With introduction by the 
Rev. W. W. Moir. New York: Styles & Cash. 


In the Church of the Holy Communion, New York City, 
known throughout the Church from the labors of the great Dr. 
Muhlenberg and his successor, Dr. Mottet, for the uplifting of 
men, is the Order of the Silver Cross. This society is composed 
of boys and young men banded together to serve God with pure 
and clean lives. The order has been successful in holding its 
members together and increasing its numbers; and has done 
much good work in cultivating personal purity, temperance and 
holiness in its members. This book is made up of eight ad- 
dresses, which were delivered before the society by leading 
clergymen. Personal Purity, the Observance of Sunday, Gam- 
bling, the Social Problem, Profanity, the Church, are treated in 
a straightforward, helpful manner, by such men as Bishops Pot- 
ter and Doane, Drs. Hall and Donald, etc. The book is caleu- 
lated to do good by putting these matters in proper light before 
young men. 
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The American Priest at Work. A Symposium of Papers. Edited by the 
Rev. Edward Macomb Duff, A.M. Milwaukee: The Young Church- 
man Co. -Price, $1.00 net. : 

We quote the table of contents: “The Essence and Dig- 
nity of the Priesthood,” by the Editor; “The Priest as a 
Preacher,” by Archdeacon Webber; “Ihe Priest and the 
Prayer Book,” by the Editor; “The Priest as a Teacher (a) The 
Sunday School and Bible Class,” by the Rev. H. P. Nichols; 
“(b) The Confirmation Class,” by Dean Fair; “The Priest and 
the Vestry,” by the Rev. Henry Tatlock; “The Priest in the 
Organized Parish,” by the Rev. Wm. Prall, D. D.; “The Priest 
Among the Flock,” by the Rev. Charles H. Smith, D. D.; “The 
Priest in the Community,” by the Rev. John B. Hubbs, D. D.; 
“The Priest Outside His Parish,” by the Rev. Clinton Locke, 
D. D.; “The Successful Priest From a Layman’s Standpoint,” 
by Hector Baxter, Esq. 

There can be no question as to the value of all earnest 
effort to increase the efficiency both of the life and the work 
of the priest in the parish. 

It was a happy thought that led the rector of St. Thomas’ 
parish, Buffalo, to outline his excellent book, “The American 
Priest at Work,’ and call to his aid the above named experts, 
whose monographs are without exception interesting, able, and 
practical. 

A degree of unity, unusual in a symposium, runs through 
these papers, and yet each is stamped with the individuality of 
its author. While the ideals set ferth are uniformly high, and 
the priest who reads will mourn his incapacity to rise to them 
in all respects, still he will gain much practical knowledge, and 
can scarcely fail to be stimulated with a renewed desire to make 
his ministry, as Hooker saith, “A Ministry of Power—such 
power as Christ hath endued His Church withal, such power 
as neither prince nor potentate, king nor Caesar on earth can 
give.” 

The Light of Scarthey. By Egerton Castle. 
Co. Price, $1.50. 

“Egerton Castle” sounds like a nom de plume, though it is 
not, but it is a name already known with favor, for The Pride 
of Jennico and Young April are both creations of his, and they 
place him far above the rank and file of novel writers. The 
Light of Scarthy is a beacon light on an isle in More-Cambe 
Bay, England, and in the book it becomes the scene of fierce 
passion and wild adventure. The hero, Sir Adrian Landale, 
is too good for common use and the heroine, his wife, though 
a raving beauty with preternaturally small feet, is too unbal- 
anced to arouse any admiration. The character one can not 
help liking is the dare-devil gold smuggler, who richly deserved 
the gallows to which he came. The reader will get his fill of 
fight and plotting and furious passion, and it is all set in lovely 
descriptions of scenery and crowned with dramatic situations 
If Egerton Castle 
does not write too much (which fate we fear) he will take high 
place among the romance writers of the new century. The 
scene is laid in the time of Napoleon and the Prince Regent. 
Theodore Beza. By Henry Martyn Baird. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 

Sons. Price, $1.50. 

This is the fourth of an excellent series on the Heroes of 
the Reformation, edited by Dr. S. M. Jackson of the New 
York University. It is written by no prentice hand. Dr. Baird 
is an expert in French Protestant history. Protestantism in 
France is a poor thing now, but it has had its epochs of fervor 
and interest, and it reached its height and commenced its de- 
cline during the life of the hero of this volume, Theodore Beza. 
It could well be said of him quorum pars magna futt. Dis- 
tinguished, however, as he was, it is surprising that it was left 
for Dr. Baird to write an extended English life of him. Indeed 
we are not aware of any good French life of him. The book 
is written in a simple, lucid style. It does not hide Beza’s 
faults, nor does it glory in his Calvinism. It is perfectly fair, 
thoroughly readable, and fills a gap, which is a good deal to say 
of any book. ; 

Beza was the son of a French nobleman, M. de Beze, and 
he had rich and powerful relatives in high stations in the French 
Church. His breaking away from them all and casting in 
his lot with Calvin was a thorough conviction of conscience. 
Like most men of his time, he thought all heretics ought to 
be exterminated with fire and sword and he left a treatise of 
85 pages folio to prove it. His general policy, however, was 
one of conciliation and he did all he could to reconcile the 
jarring factions of Lutherans and Calvinists. It was a hope- 
less task, as was also his effort to reconcile French Romanists 
with French Huguenots; but he must have credit for laboring 
at it until the end. 
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All communications published under this head must be signed by the 
actual name of the writer, This rule will be invariably adhered to. The 
Editor is not responsible for the opinions expressed, but yet reserves the 
right to exercise discretion as to what letters shall be published. 


HOUR FOR SUNDAY’S EARLY EUCHARIST. 


To the Editor of Tur Livine Cuurcu: 

HINKING there may be other city rectors, besides the un- 
dersigned’s pastor, desirous of ascertaining, as accurately 
as possible, the most popular early hour for the one regular 

Sunday morning celebration (between, say, 6:45 and 8 o’clock, 
inclusive), I ask that space be granted to propound this ques- 
tion, in order that the fullest possible expression of opinion, 
based on experience, may be obtained, preferably through your 
columns (in order to do the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber), or, direct to— 
WM. STANTON MACOMB, 
256 S.. 38th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE CHURCH’S SHAME. 


To the Hditor of Turn Living Cuurcu: 

HE question of “room in the ministry” discussed in the 
Church journals some months ago, is a serious and plain one. 
When the fact is known that many devoted ministers can- 

not get work and the barest living, ordinations will, and ought 
to, decrease. It is useless to wail over the matter, and wrong 
to call “pessimistic” those who point out the disease and ask for 
a remedy. 

It is not a question of a “thousand dollars and a rectory ;” 
but rather—will the Church allow priests of devotion, ability, 
and experience, to go without work and the means of subsis- 
tence ¢ 

Only recently several cases of vacant parishes have come to 
my notice where they declined to call any but unmarried men, 
though giving salaries of $800, and a rectory. 

There are worthy and capable priests who would be glad of 
such positions, and who ask for them; but young and unexper- 
ienced clerics get them, while the priest who has served the 
Church well for twenty, or more years, who has the best of re- 
commendations from his Bishop, and is well qualified for parish 
work, is refused any place, because he has a family. It is use- 
less to ask why a parish and vestries should concern themselves 
about the number in the man’s family, since they are contract- 
ing with him only. The fact is they do, and that is where the 
wrong comes in. It does not speak well for the spiritual life 
of the people who prefer the inexperienced soldier to the well- 
tried veteran. I know a number of priests with families, in 
different dioceses compelled to engage in various kinds of secu- 
lar work for a living, because there is no room for them in the 
ministry—that is no place, or places, that will give them.a sim- 
ple support,or what is paid to unmarried clergymen. 

These men show their devotion by giving their Sundays to 
congregation and missions too poor to pay salaries. 

But what a waste, of energy, which rightfully belongs to the 
Church, when priests must spend their week days as farmers, 
agents, peddlers, or something else, instead of that which they 
were solemnly set apart to do. 

It is surely not creditable to Bishops and city to take no 
sufficient action to save priests and their families from the 
humiliation and suffering which come to the clergymen who are 
begging for work and none is given them. 

What is the use of talking about “Brotherhood,” the 
“Faith,” and the “Church”—what, in a word, is the meaning 
of our religion, when so many worthy clergymen with their 
- families are allowed to suffer—and yet we call for “more labor- 
ers!” “If any provide not for his own,” said the great Apostle, 
“he hath denied the faith and is worse than an infidel.” 

It is useless perhaps to suggest a diocesan treasury, out of 
which each clergyman should receive a minimum salary; but 
young men entering the ministry should know the facts. They 
will then probably live the celibate life, and avoid the humilia- 
tions and sufferings which are forced on so many priests having 
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OLD CUSTOMS CONTINUED. 


To the Editor of Tur Livinc Cuurcu: 


HAVE been much interested in the “Studies in the Prayer 
Book,” especially the third one showing how quietly the 
change was made and with what wisdom, when England’s 

national Church asserted her right to regulate her own worship, 
without foreign intervention. A little incident with which I 
am acquainted will show how undisturbed the people were left 
in faith and practice, and how long ancient customs lingered. 

In 1836, my uncle, the Rev. G. Pakenham Despard, after- 
wards for many years a missionary to Tierra del Fuego, took his 
firss charge as priest, of the little village of Farnham, in the 
south of England, not far from Stonehenge. 

At that time, there hung in the old church a large picture 
of our Lord. I think, but am not sure, that it was the Cruci- 
fixion. It was dim with age, dark with damp, and would have 
been pronounced by modern art “a mere daub.” But every Sun- 
day, when the villagers came, as their forefathers for generations 
had done, to their village church, they also did as their fore- 
fathers for generations had done. Stopping before the picture, 
every man bowed. The boys pulled their forelocks, the women 
and girls curtsied low, and then passed on to their seats. 

So gently, so patiently, were the necessary changes made by 
our Mother Church, that the simple faith and reverent customs 
of poor people like these had been left unquestioned and an- 
shocked, to merge into fuller light. EK. Murray. 


STUDIES IN THE PRAYER BOOK. 
3y Rev.-H. H. Ozseruy, D.D. 
IV.—The Choir Offices. 

T was the theory of the Medieval Church that God’s praise 

should be perpetually sung, and that the voice of worship 

should never cease. This great idea had come down from the 
ceaseless worship of psalmody instituted by David, and which 
had been continued for centuries in the Temple at Jerusalem. 
But the difficulties that lay in the way of a perfect expression of 
the idea were so great that at last the Church despaired of 
ever attaining it, and finally ceased to strive for it. The mis- 
take lay in forgetfulness of the fact that the Temple was the 
only place in Judea where such worship was rendered, and that 
there was an immense body of musical Levites to offer it. If 
the effort of the Church had been directed to secure perpetual 
worship in one church in each diocese, say the Cathedral, it 
might easily have been sucessful. But unfortunately the at- 
tempt was made to realize the idea in every parish church, and 
of course it failed. No single priest, nor any small body of 
clergy, could keep up a continuous service, and so the effort to 
have a perpetual worship was abandoned, and in its place a 
routine of frequent services was arranged. This was regarded 
as the best expression of the great idea that lay in the power 
of accomplishment. We must therefore regard the Seven Hours 
of Prayer, not as the maximum of worship, together with the 
Mass, but as the minimum. 

These Offices were contained in a book called the Breviary, 
and were arranged upon a plan that provided a service every 
three hours. Nocturns was said soon after midnight, Prime at 
dawn, Lauds at sunrise or thereabout, Tierce at nine o’clock, 
Sext at noon, Nones at three o’clock in the afternoon, Vespers 
at sunset, and Compline about bedtime. 

It was only in the very strict monastic houses that this 
routine was carried out. In cathedrals, collegiate churches and 
college chapels the Offices were generally said by “accumula- 
tion,” particularly the Morning Hours—Nocturns, Prime, Lauds, 
and Tierce. ‘These were grouped and somewhat condensed 
under the name of Matins, and said at one time. The order 
of daily services was not observed in parish churches, none of 
the offices being said publicly except Vespers, and sometimes 
possibly Compline, on Sundays and other holy days. But every- 
one in holy orders was required to say all the Offices privately. 
The English clergy to this day are bound to say the daily serv- 
ices either publicly or privately. One can readily see that the 
reading of the “Hours,” as they were called, and the saying 
of a daily Mass would occupy a priest’s whole time. The in- 
tervals between the Offices were so short that there would be 
no opportunity to do anything but recite services. Even study 
would be subject to constant interruption, and a conscientious 
man would find the system a heavy burden, and grievous to- 
be borne. If a man were not conscientious he would take ad- 
vantage of every occasion to omit his Offices, and in that way 
harden his moral sensitiveness. All sorts of subterfuge were 
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resorted to, such as saying the night and early morning Hours 
by “anticipation,” that is, before going to bed. The saying 
of these services took more time than we imagine, for they 
had become so elaborate and complicated that, in the language 
of the Preface to the book of 1549, “there was more business 
to find out what should be read, than to read it when it was 
found out.” 

The reformers cut at the root of the whole system, and 
gave up the ideal, that never was aught but an ideal, and never 
could be made a reality. By the abolition of the “Hours” they 
relieved the conscientious clergy of their heavy burden, and 
the unconscientious of a cause for hypocrisy. 

Their next step was to construct a new system of daily 
worship, and to order it to be said publicly in the church 
whenever it could be so done. On that famous Whitsunday 
in 1549 there was begun the order of daily Matins and Even- 
song, and for three and a half centuries it has been one 
of the glories of the English Church, and an immense blessing 
to the English nation. The moderation of a law that required 
two simple services daily, instead of seven or eight elaborate 
ones, has made it possible for the clergy, and for many of the 
laity, to say the Offices honestly. The rule of prayer satisfies 
religious souls, and yet is not so severe as to demand more 
than a clergyman can do. 

The Choir Offices of the Book of Common Prayer created 
a new method of popular worship. The daily offering of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice was continued under the new order 
just as it had been under the old. The reformers in- 
troduced only two measures of change in respect to the 
daily Mass, and these were to discourage a multiplication 
of Celebrations in the same church and on the same day; and 
to emphasize the communion aspect by requiring that there 
should be no Celebration unless there were communicants to 
receive with the priest. It was not intended to substitute Matins 
for Mass, but to add the Choir Offices to the Eucharist. The 
restrictions that were placed upon Celebrations were put for 
a definite purpose, and were intended to incite the people to 
receive Holy Communion frequently. A great abuse had pre- 
vailed for a long time in regard to the Sacrament, and people 
had been content with their Easter communion, making it serve 
for the whole year. The reformers were anxious to take this 
reproach from the Church of England, and in order to encom- 
pass their object they put certain rubrics in the Prayer Book. 

One of these rubrics was evidently of a disciplinary char- 
acter, and was intended to make the people ashamed of their 
neglect of the Sacrament. The priest was to vest and go to 
the altar on week days, and especially on Wednesdays and Fri- 
days, and begin the Eucharist, but if there was none to com- 
municate he was to stop at the Offertory, and, after saying 
a collect or two, was to dismiss the congregation with the Bless- 
ing. It was the intention of the Bishops to shame the people, 
and let them see that it was their fault if no Sacrifice was 
offered. The altar was prepared, the fasting priest was in his 
place, wearing the sacred vestments, but if the people would 
not receive he was compelled to stop when he had said the 
preliminary part of the service. It is to be noted that this 
restrictive rule applied only to ordinary week days. On Sun- 
days and other Holy Days the priest celebrated. as a matter 
of course, whether there were any to communicate or not. For 
although provision was to be made that at least one person 
should receive the Sacrament, yet if that person failed in his 
duty the Celebration proceeded. On ferial days the case was 
different, and a stringent rule decreed that “the priest on the 
week day shall forbear to celebrate the Communion, except he 
have some that will communicate with him.” (This rubric 
was afterward rescinded.) 

A careful study of the Prayer Book of 1549 gives one the 
impression that the authorities of the Church aimed at a re- 
form of the Breviary rather than of the Missal. Indeed there 
was not much of the text of the Order of the Eucharist that 
could be changed, except the excision of some superfluous 
prayers of no great antiquity, and the Antiphons to the Introits. 
Some intricate and obscure ceremonies were abolished, and the 
Order of Communion was incorporated in the service; but be- 
yond these modifications there was nothing changed that affected 
the laity. 

The case with the Choir Offices was very different, for 
in their case the reform was really a revolution. The old order 
was set aside, and a new order established. The daily service 
ceased to be monastic, and became parochial; it was taken 
away from the exclusive use of the clergy, and given to clergy 
and people alike. This act of the reformers enunciated a new 
principle. It proclaimed the mutual and equal responsibility 
of clergy and people in the service of God. It introduced 
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intellectual effort into worship, combined instruction with 
prayer and praise, and thus united man’s whole being, body, 
soul, and spirit in the service of God. 

The change of the Church language from Latin to ver- 
nacular English was, of course, a matter of great importance, 
but that alone would not have imparted to the worship of the 
English Church the character that makes it unique among all 
religious bodies. The English Church, with its American and 
Colonial descendants, has, since the sixteenth century, recog- 
nized the priesthood of the laity by giving to them so large 
a share of the daily Offices, that without the co-operation of 
the congregation the worship seems formal and incomplete. No 
other portion of the Catholic Church demands so much from 
the people, and none gets so much. <A congregation in a Greek 
or Roman church listens and looks, and prays individually; a 
Protestant congregation, of whatever name, sits and listens to 
the minister and the singers, but a congregation in an Anglo- 
American church takes an intelligent and audible part in every 
act of worship, whether it be of Eucharist or Choir Office, and 
whether the service be read or sung. This popular participa- 
tion in public worship has created a new standard of devotion 
and the practical efficiency and spiritual quality of all forms 
of Christian services are being tested by it. This standard is 
recognized as that by which others are to be judged, and the 
Roman ecclesiastic or Protestant minister who wishes to meet 
popular approval, finds that as much as possible of the service 
must be given into the mouths of the people, in their own 
language. The liberal and progressive Roman clergyman gives 


his people hymns and the Rosary and the Litany of the Saints ~ 


in the vernacular, and the Protestant minister introduces into 
his form of service certain elements from the Prayer Book, 
such as The Lord’s Prayer, the Te Deum, the Creed and the 
responsive reading of a psalm. 

The Book of Common Prayer furnishes the norm for intel- 
ligent worship at the present day, and is likely to do so for 
an indefinite length of the time to come. The merit of the 
book is admitted in its exquisite diction, its loftiness of devo- 
tional thought, its broad scope and inclusiveness, and its intel- 
lectual standard. The book has some faults, such as the present 
unfortunate arrangement of the parts of thesLiturgy, and the 
omission from the text of some things that belong there, but. 
there can be no dispute as to the merits which haye been dwelt 
upon above, and which are so great that they would offset a 
great many more defects than the severest critic has yet found. 


DIVINE SERVICE. 


NLY one of the Services used at Church has God as its 
Author, and is in this sense Divine. The Sacrament of 
the Altar was ordained by the Lord Jesus Christ Himself. 

He gave us one prayer—the Lord’s Prayer—and told us, “when 
we pray” to use it. So, as He also gave us one Service, we may 
be sure that “when” we meet in church to worship God, we must. 
put that service in the highest place (Acts ii. 42; xx. 7; 1 Cor. 
xi. 18, 20; Heb. x. 25). 

The Divine Service has many names :— 

1. The Sacrament of the Altar; because of the place where 
it is celebrated (S. Matt. v. 23, 24; Heb. xiii. 10. 

2. The Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ; be- 
cause of the Presence of our Saviour’s Body and Blood on the 
Altar in this Service (1 Cor. xi. 27). 

3. The Eucharist; because it is an offering of thanks and 
praise to God. This word is applied to the service in the, Bible 
(1 Cor. xiv. 16; 1S. Tim. ii. 1). 

4. The Mass. It was thus called in fhe first Prayer Book 
of the Church of England after the break with Rome. The 
name was afterward dropped from the Prayer Book, but survives 
in such events as Christmas, Candlemas, and Lammas (1 Oor. 
xi. 26). 

5. The Lord’s Supper; because in it we eat the Flesh of 
Christ, and drink His Blood. 

‘ 6. The Holy Communion; because in it we are made one 
with Christ, and Christ with us (1 Cor. x. 16). 

7. The Liturgy; because it is the Service that God gave, 
and in which His Priests minister (Acts xiii. 2). 

It is offered chiefly for four ends :— 

(1) For the honor and glory of God. (2) As an offering of 
thanks. (8) For getting pardon of sin. (4) For seeking help 
and blessing. 

You ought to attend the church services often; you must, if 
you be a Christian, attend the Divine Service as often as you 
can. You must not choose the service you like best, or go to 
church at the time that is most convenient. Your duty is to 
ask when the Divine Service is used, and to attend it. 
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ERSONAL observations carried on for a period of more 
than fifteen years from the standpoint both of choirmaster 
and of parish clergyman, and in both city and country, 
under widely varying conditions as to material available for 
musical purposes, are the ground, on the part of the present 
writer, for the assertion that the ideal and liturgical relation 
between the musical part of the Church services and the liturgy 
as a whole is wellnigh lost at the present time. 

This does not mean, necessarily, that music in the Service 
is being slighted, nor indeed is that the case. The assertion 
means that the clergyman and the choir-master are getting more 
and more widely separated as to that contribution which each 
makes to the service, and the result is something analogous to a 
composite photograph which is neither one face nor another 
but an incongruous blending of features with oftentimes gro- 
tesque results. The ideal is rather that of the mosaic in which 
the elements are harmoniously fitted together to make a perfect 
‘representation of a definite idea. 

Perhaps an illustration from actual experience will make 
clear the thought which underlies the previous assertion. Some 
years ago the writer was associated as organist with a choir-mas- 
ter who now has a metropolitan, if not a national, reputation 
from his success in choir work, though he has published no work 
on the subject. As a musician no exceptions need be taken to 
his ability. When Palm Sunday came, a day which tradition- 
ally and in the arrangement of the Church Year has a unique 
position, the programme presented for the Sunday services con- 
tain not the slightest reference in hymn or anthem to the 
peculiar character of the day. If the writer’s memory serves 
him rightly, the list of hymns included a Whitsunday hymn 
and one for the Lord’s Day, appropriate for Eastertide, but not 
the remotest reference to the Passion, and the entire musical 
service had to be revised before the rector of the parish was sat- 
isfied. This excellent musician had not the slightest idea of 
subordinating his part of the service to the Church’s part. The 
writer has known him to substitute a Te Deum, by Dudley Buck, 
for a chant setting of the Benedicite in Lent, and that during 
the reading of the Psalter, because two friends had come into 
church from a neighboring town and he wished to show off his 
choir. One has only to examine the service lists published in 
some of our city churches to find other equally striking examples 
of this kind. 

An eccentric, but devout and churchly, organist has been 
overheard communing with himself during the reading of a 
long Scripture lesson at evening service to the effect that if he 
had the arranging of the service, he would arrange so that the 
lessons should always be very brief. To him and to many 


people, the service is regarded much as a string of devotions, - 


prayers, lessons, and sermons, furnishing an opportunity for the 
introduction of a series of musical performances which are, to 
say the least, the most interesting and intelligible part of the 
service. 

How often we find such exhibitions of bad taste as these: 
the bringing the processional hymn to a close at a verse of the 
hymn where the sense is incomplete—at a comma; the render- 
ing of the Sanctus, as in the St. Cecilia Mass of Gounod where 
the words of the Prayer Book form, “Glory be to Thee, O Lord 
most high” are not sung at all; the saying of al\ the anthem 
parts of the Communion Office except the Gloria in Excelsis 
which is sung. We have heard a Whitsunday hymn sung after 
the Prayer of Consecration, the significance of a hymn at that 
point in’ the service, being apparently unrealized; we have 
known Goss’s Anthem, “Christ our Passover,” to be used for 
appointed Anthem in place of the Venite on Easter Day, regard- 
less of the fact that the greater part of the words set forth in the 
Prayer Book are not in the Goss Anthem, which was never 
intended to be used in that place. And most of these liturgical 
‘solecisms are committed in churches where large sums of money 
are paid for the music, and no complaint is heard from clergy 
or congregation. 

We repeat, then, that the right ideal in regard to worship- 
music has practically disappeared. The choir-master, or who- 
ever has the authority, is ignorant or defiant of the fitness of 
music in connection with the Prayer Book; the clergyman is 
too much afraid of his choir, or himself too indifferent, to insist 
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upon propriety; and the congregation does not care, so long as 
they are entertained. 

This sounds like a radical statement. Some will be 
inclined to quarrel at the strong language. But one who has 
heard the various complaints familiar to those who have had 
practical experience will realize that the matter has not been 
overstated. From one quarter will come an objection that the 
same chants are used Sunday after Sunday, from another that 
the same anthem is used morning and evening, from a third, 
that the Te Deum is not changed often enough, that such a 
hymn is too long, that such a tune is not “pretty,” that this or 
that soloist is not allowed to sing a solo frequently enough, and 
So on. 

I suppose very few who worship in our churches realize ex- 
actly what has been lost from our services by the degeneration in 
the perception of what the function of music in the service is 
intended to be. First of all we mention the loss of the chanted 
Psalms. They are the heart and soul of Morning and Evening 
Prayer, the very essence of these services, around which other 
portions of the office have been made to cluster. They antedate 
the Te Deum and the Evangelican Canticles, Benedictus, Mag- 
nificat, and Nunc Dimittis, and are the great acts of praise, both 
under the Old Covenant and the New. They were the hymns 
which our Lord sung. And they were never meant to be said, 
nor to be “musically rendered” by a few select voices. Yet the 
almost unknown experience in the Church in this country is to 
find the Psalter chanted. I doubt if a dozen choirs can be 
named where the regular portions of Psalms, as set forth in the 
monthly order, are sung even on Sunday. Often the chanting 
of the Psalms is only the giving of certain of the selections week 
after week or for the greater part of the time. It would be just 
as reasonable for the officiating minister to announce a hymn 
from the Hymnal, and then read it responsively with the congre- 
gation, as it is to pursue a similar course with the Psalms in our 
rythmical Prayer Book version, retained largely because of its 
singableness. We propose to speak again of the feasibility of 
singing the Psalms, and only mention the matter here to point 
out what we have lost. 

Again, we have lost the sense of what constitute the ele- 
ments of a true hymn, to be used as an act of praisa. A pious 
meditation in metre is not necessarily a good hymn for use in 
public worship, nor ought the tune to which an inferior hymn is 
attached be allowed to constitute desirability; nor the brevity 
of the hymn, nor any sentimental associations connected there- 
with. The objective element should predominate—the ascribing 
of praise to God, with but sparing reference to ourselves. The 
first person singular pronoun ought seldom to prevail, as it pre- 
vails in the Pharisee’s prayer of thanksgiving. One has only 
to study the great Latin hymns to discover how far modern 
hymn writers have lost the art of composing true hymns. 

Again, the fad for choral services has led to the monstrosity 
of versicles rendered by the officiant saying his part and 
the choir singing the response, the clergyman reading the 
prayers and the choir singing the Amens, the Priest saying the 
Commandments and the choir singing the Kyrie, while the con- 
gregation refuses to commit itself at all in the matter. And in 
the same category belongs the custom of reading the Psalms 
responsively and singing a Gloria at the end. 

The practicability of regaining the lost ideal of the place 
of music in our services will be considered in further papers. 
Enough has been said, we hope, to show to any one who realizes 
what the Liturgy of the Church stands for, that we have fallen 
rather low in practice. The blame is to be pretty generally 
divided among clergy, choir, and congregation, and at least two 
out of these three factors must be converted before improvement 
can be looked for, and the second on this list is the hardest factor 
to deal with. 

The ideal which ought to be aimed at is the production of a 
finished and harmonious round of prayer and praise in which the 
latter reflects the tone of the former, and remains impersonal 
and subordinate, so that no one departing from the church will 
say, what a fine choir you have in your church, nor, how beauti- 
fully that organist plays, but, what a magnificent service we 
have taken part in. 

We have been present on occasions when exactly this effect 
was produced, but such occasions are rare. A.W. J. 
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It was no doubt the great panic caused by the awakening 
to the corruptions of the Church which made possible the 
Reformation. Nothing but the unreasoning power of panic can 
excuse the excesses of the Gordon riots. Nothing but the panic, 
caused by the raving of Sir William Harcourt and of Capt. 
Cobham and of the highly respectable Mr. Kensit, can explain 
the pitiable spectacle now presented by the Episcopate in Eng- 
land refusing to protect some of the best of the clergy from 
popular clamor, and yet ashamed or afraid to drag them before 
the courts to satisfy the rabble. 

For us, in this land of freedom, it is hard to understand 
how such things can be tolerated as are put up with in England. 
Here, should Mr. Kensit and his followers attempt anything of 
the kind they have repeatedly carried out in England, they 
would soon find themselves in jail. In this opinion we are not 
merely theorizing, but are stating a fact. 

Some years ago, in a well-known parish in Philadelphia, 
the Protestant opposition determined that on a given Sunday 
they would interrupt the service. The rector, having heard 
of their intention, wrote a note to the mayor of the city, asking 
him to send policemen in citizens’ dress to be ready to make 
arrests in case of necessity. The policemen were sent and took 
their places in the congregation. Before the service began, the 
rector sent for one of the ring-leaders and told him what he 
had done; that he had given directions to some of the gentle- 
men of the parish to call the police on the display of the least 
misbehavior, and that as soon as the service was done he him- 
self would go to the magistrate and swear out warrants for 
their arrest. It is needless to say that this entirely put an 
end to any demonstration, and that during the long litigation 
that ensued upon other points, and in which eventually the 
Rector and High Churchmen were entirely triumphant, there 
was no attempt in any way to interfere with the perfarmanca 
of the services of the Church. 

Why Mr. Kensit is not excommunicated by his Bishop as 
a profane brawler, in accordance with the canons of the 
Church of England, we cannot imagine, unless it arises from 
the fact that the Bishops are in a state of panic, fearing lest 
by a popular display of Protestantism (so-called), they may lose 
their seats in Parliament. 
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Some persons on our side of the water have been trying 
to introduce this panie to our American Church, but (thank 
God!) thus far entirely without success. We have no fires of 
Smithfield to harp upon, and the fires that have here been 
kindled to consume human flesh have their source, not among 
Roman Catholics, but among Puritans, who once had a passion 
for burning old women! 

But we are’ told by others that there is cause for great 
alarm, arising from the statistics of the state of the Church 
fot the past year; that the number of baptisms is unsatisfac- 
tory; the number of persons confirmed still more so; that the 
falling off in the number of those seeking for Holy Orders, 
betokens coming destruction, or at least great weakness, etc. 
And so, unintentionally a panicky state of feeling is engen- 
dered. When such a feeling takes possession of Southern na- 
tions they overthrow a dynasty, or at least put two or three 
generals to death, to satisfy the demands of the people. But 
among Anglo-Saxons such has not usually been the course pur- 
sued. We do not look around for a victim, and then find satis- 
faction in his death for faults that are often quite as much our 
own as his; but we make an examination of the state of affairs, 
calmly and patiently, and when we have discovered where the 
real fault hes, we go about correcting it without delay. 

To those in the Church who feel alarmed by the published 
statistics we earnestly commend this truly excellent way. Per- 
sonally we feel no such alarm and think that from every point 
of view, when the matter has been rightly digested the results 
are satisfactory. 


THERE is still another set of alarmists who say that the 
whole Church is “honeycombed with unbelief ;” that even the 
Bible, the very written Word of God, is assailed, and not only 
its sacramental mysteries denied—as they have been by all true 
Protestants from the Reformation until now—but even the 
truthfulness and trustworthiness of the narrative is denied, so 
that, to many, Hume or Gardiner are more reliable in their 
histories of England, than the Holy Evangelists in their lives 
of the Lord Himself. We are far from minimizing the danger 
of allowing heretics or infidels to serve, unrebuked, often ap- 
plauded, at our altars, but we are for all this distinctly of 
opinion that one swallow does not make a summer; that one 
Unitarian Minister making an address at the laying of the 
foundation stone of a new church in Massachusetts does not 
commit the whole American Church to Unitarianism, and that 


the ordination of Dr. Briggs to the priesthood does not injure 


the fair fame of the Church so much as it does the reputation 
of those who directly or indirectly assisted in bringing about, 
or who condoned that sad blunder. The Church herself tells 


cus that even those composing her General Councils are 


erring and fallible men; and if this is the case, surely we 
need not be astonished if for one cause or another, some unfit 
persons get admitted to the number of the clergy. But to 
raise a panic, to endeavor to raise an excitement, would seem 
to be the worst thing possible. What is needed is careful and 
prayerful effort to instruct the ignorant, and to arouse the care- 
less, to awaken the slumbering; that the Bishops may refuse to 
ordain, the clergy refuse to present, the laity refuse to receive, 
unworthy persons. 

We see no cause for panic or alarm, but every cause for re- 
joicing. The recent additions to the House of Bishops are al- 
most without exception such as to make sound Churchmen 
thank God and take courage. Not a week passes which does 
not bring the record of some growth in the spirit of reverence 
and holy fear. The sacraments are day by day more frequently 
and more devoutly ministered to ever increasing numbers of 
the faithful. If amid so much to encourage us and to thank 
God for, there are, as there must ever be, some drawbacks, some 


- Cases for alarm, we should remember that after all, “the battle 
is the Lord’s”; His is the cause, not ours; and while for a time. 


He may seem to sleep, and the waves may swell around us and 
the tempest roar over our heads, yet He that keepeth ward over 
Israel slumbers not nor sleeps; and when His hour is come, He 
will arise and will say to the winds and waves, “Peace be still;” 
and there shall be a great calm. 


Feb. 10, 1900 


THE SITUATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
R. JOHN HAYS HAMMOND, who will be remembered 


as the single American among those implicated in the 

Jameson Raid of 1895, is the author of a brief paper in 
The Outlook for January 27th, which in brief throws much light 
upon the question of the rights and wrongs of the two parties to 
the South African contest. 

No doubt this question is not at the present time pressing, 
for the reason that the Boers took the matter into their own 
hands when they issued the ultimatum which was in effect a 
declaration of war. No doubt, to both parties to the conflict, 
all questions of theory or responsibility are for the present 
shelved, in the immediate and pressing necessity for military 
success. 

To Americans, however, who have no immediate and press- 
ing interest in the outcome, and who look upon the contest pos- 
sibly from an unprejudiced standpoint, the prior question as to 
right is not even now wholly ignored. And since Senator Hale 
took it upon himself. very recently to express publicly on the 
floor of the Senate, the opinion that nine-tenths of the Ameri- 
can people sympathize with the Boers, it may not be unprofitable 
to examine very briefly the question from the standpoint of 
right and wrong. 

Mr. Hammond’s relation to the Jameson Raid has been 
stated before this. He was one of the committee in the Trans- 
vaal which planned the overthrow of the oligarchy, falsely 
termed a republic, and arranged with Dr. Jameson, who was 
then the administrator of the South Africa Chartered Com- 
- pany, to come with allies from the British colonies to the Trans- 
vaal border at the call of the reform committee, in order to assist 
them, if necessary. The attempts of the committee were not 
largely different, apparently, from those by which the monarchy 
in the Hawaiian Islands was overthrown only a few years preyi- 
ously. Mr. Hammond disclaims absolutely any intention on the 
part of the reform committee to cause the annexation of the 
Boer states to the British Empire. The plans of the committee 
involved merely the setting up of a democratic government 
which should represent the people without regard to nationality, 
instead of the Dutch race alone. 

The story of how these plans were frustrated by the prema- 
ture movement of Dr. Jameson, has already been told. The 
latter advanced with a small army of followers from the British 
colonies, into the soil of the so-called republic, and thereupon 
the whole attempt at reform was at once frustrated. Mr. Ham- 
mond traces tersely and concisely the grievances under which 
the Outlanders, or foreigners resident in the Transvaal, labored. 
These also have been frequently stated before, and we need not 
enumerate them. 

It is when we come to the question of the conference be- 
tween President Kruger and.Sir Alfred Milner, the British 
Lord High Commissioner for South Africa, that the negotia- 
tions on the part of the British government appear to have been 
so unfortunately conducted as to have given ground for the im- 
pression which no doubt existed, that the Imperial Government 
was making demands upon the Transvaal which were incon- 
sistent with the guaranteed independence of the latter in domes- 
tic affairs. Instead of addressing themselves to the immediate 
grievances under which British subjects in the Transvaal la- 
bored, Her Majesty’s representatives undertook to suggest with 
a force almost amounting to a requirement, that an electoral 
reform should be exacted in the Republic by which the Out- 
landers should be able to obtain redress by ballot. No doubt 
this reform was an excellent one and ought to have been carried 
out. The fact remains, however, that it was entirely outside the 
province of the Imperial Government to make suggestions with 
regard to so purely domestic an affair as the exercise of the 
franchise in the African republic. This mistake was repeatedly 
pointed out by many of the English papers at the time, among 
which was notably The Guardian. The position was repeatedly 
taken, that if the matter of the franchise was to be alluded to 
in the discussions at all, it should be carefully pointed out that 
Her Majesty’s government was not insisting upon the granting 
of a franchise to British subjects per se, but merely mentioned 

the matter as a possible means of redress for other real and 
actual grievances on the part of British subjects. In other 
words, the grievances were a legitimate cause for strong diplo- 
matic protest on the part of the Imperial Government, but the 
_ requirement as to franchise was not. When, therefore, the Brit- 
ish Lord High Commissioner appeared to lay large stress upon 
the requirement for an extended franchise, upon which the de- 
liberations largely hinged, he put Her Majesty’s government 
‘technically in the wrong. The question of the franchise should 
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have been suggested simply as making unnecessary the discus- 
sion of the real grievances of British subjects, which it was the 
duty of Her Majesty’s government to redress. Given the fran- 
chise, the grievances would no doubt have adjusted themselves. 
Without the franchise, they were a proper subject for redress 
by Imperial demands. The franchise itself was not. 

In our own opinion, this diplomatic error, if such it was, is 
largely responsible for the failure of the American people to 
sympathize as deeply as to our minds the rights and wrongs of 
the question require, with the British side of the controversy. 
To desire Boer supremacy in South Africa, is to desire a back- 
ward step in the march of civilization; and, moreover, we re- 
gard it as a desire for the impossible, for we regard him who 
would attempt to stop the progress of the human race as one 
who places himself in the road of the modern Car of Jugger- 
naut. 

Yet we cannot feel with Senator Hale, that in spite of the 
diplomatic blunder, which appears to us to have been committed 
by the British Commissioner, acting, no doubt, under the in- 
spiration of the Colonial Office, the sympathies of the Ameri- 
can people as a whole are with the Boers and not with the Eng- 
lish. The American people are a people made up of representa- 
tives of all the races of the globe. If Irish-Americans are hostile 
to the British side of the conflict, they learned their hostility be- 
fore they came to this country, and it has in nowise sprung 
from a consideration of the questions lately at issue. The same 
may be said of Germans or other non-English settlers and their 
descendants. The prejudices of Europe have not been obliter- 
ated by the transplanting of emigrants to this country. 

We feel that the British government deserves the sympathy 
of the American people, not only, or chiefly, because she showed 
us courtesies in our recent conflict, but because on the whole 
she represents right, civilization, and progress, in her present 
unfortunate conflict with the Boers; notwithstanding at some’ 
stages of the previous diplomatic relations, sufficient care may 
not have been taken to place the Imperial Government always 
beyond the possibility of technical, unwarranted interference in 
the domestic affairs of the Transvaal. ; 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


WE desire to note with commendation the honorable con- 
duct of the Rev. Dr. Madison C. Peters, who, after many years 
service as pastor of the “Reformed Church” in New York, has 
now resigned his charge and will join the Baptist denomination, 
because of his conviction, after “two years of prayerful medita- 
tion and consideration,” that the Bible does not permit the Bap- 
tism of Infants. We commend this divine, not because we have 
any sympathy with the intellectual position in which he finds 
himself, but because we have much sympathy with the sense of 
honor which leads him to abandon a pastorate in which he is 
obliged to teach as facts, such things as he no longer believes. 
Unhappily there are a number of cases, even in our own com- 
munion, where such a sense of honor does not appear to charac- 
terize even clergymen. 

In this connection we quote from Church Defense the fol- 
lowing declaration, which, according to the constitution of the 
Union Theological Seminary, must be subscribed to by every 
professor in that seminary. It will be recalled that at present 
one of our own clergy occupies a chair in the faculty: 


“Byery member of the faculty shall, on entering upon his office, and 
triennially thereafter, or when required by the board, so long as he re- 
mains in office, make and subscribe the following declaration in the pres- 
ence of the board, viz: 

“In the presence of God and of the Directors of this seminary, I 
solemnly affirm that I believe the Scriptures of the Old and New ‘Testa- 
ments to be the Word of God, the only infallible rule of faith and practice ; 
that I receive and adopt the Westminster Confession of Faith, in all the 
essential and necessary articles thereof, as containing the system of doc- 
trine taught in Holy Scripture; that I approve of the principles of the 
Presbyterian Form of Government; and that I will not teach anything 
which shall appear to me to be subversive of the said system of doctrine, 
or of the principles of said Form of Government, so long as I continue to 
b rofessor in this seminary. , 

: ate any professor shall refuse, at the stated time, or whenever re- 
quired, by the board, to repeat the above declaration, he shall forthwith 
cease to be a professor in the institution.” 


As was announced last week, the Rev. Chas. H.\Bixby, 
rector of St. Paul’s Church (Kenwood) Chicago, tendered his 
resignation as rector of the parish, which position he has held 
for twenty years. With the burden of advancing years upon 
him, he felt the necessity of less care. The vestry, in accepting 
the resignation, at once elected him as rector emeritus with an 
annuity of $1,500. This was a graceful act, and is worthy of 
all commendation. How much less dread there would be of the 
“dead line,” if such courteous treatment was the rule rather 


than the exception. 
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Ir is a pleasure to learn that the Western Theological Sem- 
inary has for the first time conferred the degree of S.T.D., 
selecting for the purpose two of its graduates, the Bishop of 
North Dakota and the Bishop Coadjutor of Nebraska. With 
the higher ideals which now prevail, and which prevent many 
from accepting degrees from institutions which have only a 
legal, but hardly a moral right to confer these degrees, it is 
almost necessary that our theological seminaries, which of all 
institutions ought to be considered as the most desirable sources 
for degrees in theology, should recognize such of their gradu- 
ates as rightly deserve these high honors. Bishop Edsall and 
Bishop Williams are both eminently deserving of these degrees, 
even aside from the causa honoris which may have been the 
immediate cause of their being conferred. We think it likely 
that no other theological seminary can have graduated so many 
future Bishops in so short a time after its foundation as has the 
Western Theological Seminary. 


St. Marrntas’ Day (February 24th) is the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the consecration of the Bishop of Western Michi- 
gan. Bishop Gillespie has so widely identified himself with 
everything that is good in public affairs in Michigan, and par- 
ticularly with regard to the efforts looking to reform in the penal 
laws and institutions, that to a more than usual degree he may 
be said to stand as an ideal citizen in his relation to the State, 
as he has also proved himself to be an able and efficient adminis- 


trator in the affairs of the diocese. 


VIRGINIA’S AIR CASTLE. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


HE only one on the other side of the lake who knew the 

true state of affairs, was Madge Ferrall, and all day Tues- 

day she was thoughtful and expectant. But it was dread- 

fully hard to keep a secret. She talked to Virginia and read to 

her all the morning, but never a hint of the wonderful thing 
that was to come to pass did she breathe. 

It was so lonely at the Castle without the children. The 
boys all went down to the river fishing, and of the girls only 
she and Virginia were left. Madge was sitting on the veranda, 
while Virginia slept, wishing with all her heart she had some one 
to tell her secret to, when Mrs. Ferrall’s soft voice called up 
from the dining-room. 

“T wonder who wants to take Mollie’s wheel and ride to town 
for me to get some cocoa and yeast 2” 

It was just what she had been longing for, and before one 
could have run as far as the camp and back again, Madge was 
on the bicycle, spinning towards Ottawa. There was only one 
person in the world that she could tell, and that was Tony. If 
she had told her mother, the latter might have thought Mr.Hardy 
ought to know of Dick’s coming, but Tony would never breathe 
a word to anyone. 

Mr. Hardy glanced up from his private room, as the little 
figure paused an instant at the door to speak to him. 

“How are you, Brown Eyes,” he said heartily, rising to 
shake hands with her, as if he were one of the boys, instead of 
president of the bank. “Rode all the way from the castle this 
warm day? Well, well. Go get Tony, and run over to Botsford’s 
and get some ice cream to cool you off. Tell Virginia I will be 
down to see her to-morrow. I want to have a glimpse of your 
new waits.” 

Madge blushed, and a guilty conscience made her heart beat 
fast as she thanked him, and passed on to where Tony sat at his 
desk. 

“Tee cream;” Tony smiled contentedly. This was a splen- 
did surprise right in the midst of a day’s work. He rose 
to get his cap, and then said suddenly, “Oh, wait a minute;” 
and took something from the desk drawer, and they went out 
of the bank and over to get the ice cream. 

“Tony,” said Madge as they were seated at one of the little 
tables, “I’ve got a secret.” 

“So have I,” returned Tony, quickly, a few wrinkles puck- 
ering his forehead. “I only got it this morning, and I’ve been 
wishing you would come. You tell first.” 

It seemed like the old days when they were little and used 
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Four other living Bishops also celebrate anniversaries of 
their consecration on that day, namely, Bishop Thompson of 
Mississippi, Bishop Worthington of Nebraska, Bishop Nelson of 
Georgia, and Bishop Johnson of Los Angeles. 

The following day is the anniversary of the death of Bishop 
Seabury. 

From the start the Editor makes the rule that all letters 
to the Editor published under the head of Correspondence 
must be signed by the actual name of the writer. In this 
department, where custom permits a wider range of comment 
than elsewhere, the writer must assume the full responsibility 
for his opinions. No one, however, may claim a right to the 
insertion of any letter, here or elsewhere. This we assert 
plainly, because correspondents sometimes demand the appear- 
ance of their letters as a right. Letters to the Editor, when so 
intended, will be printed only when, in the Editor’s judgment, 
their publication is desirable. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes: I went one day into one of the 
London East End churches to say a quiet prayer, after which I 
passed up the nave to look at the altar. As I stood I was 
approached by the care-taker, a woman, who confided as follows: 

“You know, sir, they says as ’ow we’re ’igh Church ’ere, but, 
sir, we’re not ’igh, we only keeps the rosbucks”’ (rubrics). 

So Lady Wimborne’s donkey is not the only animal that 
figures in London Churches! 
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to tell each other secrets, but Madge unburdened her mind 
freely, and when she had finished, Tony’s brow cleared. 

“Then it’s all right,” he said, “and Dick’s coming home.” 

“Ves,” Madge replied, “but there’s something that Mollie 
can’t find out. Something worse than all, and Virgine won’t 
tell us.” 

Tony laughed, his brown eyes twinkling with merriment. 

“But I will,” he said. “I know all about it, and your secret 
clears mine all up. You know my desk is an old one.” He bent 
forward across the table and spoke lower. 

“Well, this morning, I was clearing it all out, just before 
you came. Took out all the drawers, and dusted them, and even 
got down underneath and brushed all the dust out.” 

Madge shook her head. Her ice cream was melting, but she 
had forgotten all about it. 

“Go on, quick.” she said eagerly. 

“Why, I found this, pushed away up under the desk. It 
had been in the drawers some time, and got pushed through at 
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‘the back of the desk and the frame work that holds drawers. 


And there it is.” 

He laid a soiled, crushed envelope on the table. It was 
sealed and written on it was the name “Dick Hardy,” and under- 
neath was written in Mr. Hardy’s hand writting, “Deliver at 
once to bank.” 

“Well,” asked Madge wonderingly, holding the envelope up 
to the light; “There’s money in it!” 

“Of course there is,” Tony returned, eagerly. “Don’t you 
see it all? Dick used to have my desk and run as messenger 
the same way I do. I often carry money for Mr. Hardy, and 
Dick must have lost this.” 

A light broke over Madge’s face, and she drew in her breath 
quickly. 

“And they must have thought he took it,” she said in a low, 
hushed tone. 

Tony nodded gravely, and there was silence between them 
for a few minutes, then Madge said resolutely, pushing away 
her half eaten dish of ice cream: 

“Come back to the bank and tell Mr. Hardy.” 

It was only a minute or two later when the two walked into 
the bank and over to the president’s private office. 

“Back so soon?” he asked, glancing up kindly, but his 
expression changed when Tony took off his cap, and laid the old 
envelope on the desk. 

“T found it when I was cleaning out the desk, sir,” in his 
manly, straightforward way, and then they waited while Mr. 
Hardy drew out the precious enclosures. His face was white 
and set, as:he looked at them, and was silent. Then Madge, 
with her old, gentle tact, stepped to his side. 

“Dick’s coming home, to-night,” she said softly. 
and Blossom have gone after him to Chicago.” 


“Mollie 
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The president rose to his feet, tall and dignified, and look- 
on down at the two pair of earnest brown eyes looking up at 
im. 
; “Are you-sure?” he asked, and his voice was unsteady and 
hesitating. 
“Sure!” exclaimed both in one breath, and Mr. Hardy turn- 
ed to his desk. 
“Let us go to Virginia,” he said as he slipped the envelope 
a ne inside pocket, and all three left the bank for Bonnie 
astle. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


If Dick’s heart failed him when the steamer entered Oneida 
Bay, at least he did not show it. Quiet, a trifle pale, he stood be- 
side Mollie and Art, and watched the great dark bluffs shape 
themselves in the gloom. 

“That’s the Castle, up there,” Bobbie said;” there on the 
bluff where the lights are. But all the folks are down on the 
dock. Hello, Jerry!” he shouted, making a speaking trumpet 
of his hands; and as a black shadow on the edge of the dock 
promptly executed a war dance, Dick felt that he knew who 
Jerry was anyway. 

Mollie scanned the group on the dock carefully, but it was 
too dark to distinguish faces, and she gave up the attempt. 

“Perhaps Virgine did not feel well enough to come down,” 
as the boat was made fast to the piles, and they turned to go 
below. 

Dick’s face was a study. He dreaded the meeting with all 
his heart, and yet he longed for it too. Sister Dorothy’s last 
words as she clasped he hand, recurred to him. 

“Be brave and true; and all will be well;” and he held his 
head higher as he followed the others down the cabin. - But just 
as he reached the companion way, some one came up quickly, 
only raising his hat to Mollie, and on past the boys until he 
reached the stranger. 

“Dick!” was all he said, as he stretched out his arms, and 
Dick, self-reliant, nineteen year old Dick, went straight into 
his father’s embrace as willingly as Virginia herself might have 
done. 

Blossom caught a glimpse of the meeting, and rushed down 
the stairs like a scared rabbit, only to meet Virginia face to face, 
and at sight of her eager, longing eyes, he forgot his sudden 
shyness and went back. 

“Seuse me, gen’l’mun,” he said with dignity, “but Miss 
Ginyer’s waiting below.” 

It was a great night at the Castle. There was a delicious 
supper served by Miss Pugsley, dressed in her best black silk, 
and after much persuasion, Bobbie, as second hero of the occa- 
sion, was prevailed upon to make a speech, much to his pleasure. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he began impressively, with one 
hand in his coat like a picture of Patrick Henry; “This is a 
joyous and suspicious occacion.” 

“Auspicious,” cautioned Jerry in a stage whisper, but Bob- 
bie waved the correction aside airly. 

“And after wandering in a far country, the prodigal has 
returned, and lo and behold, it turns out that he is no prodigal, 
but a well beloved son. Blossom and I did it. For further 
particulars see next issue of the Comet, price five cents, for sale 
by all newsdealers.” 

“Here, here!” shouted Jerry, and there was much applause, 
while Mr. Cherritt bowed and smiled. 

“We have no fatted calf,” he went on; “at least, we have 
one, but he declined being cooked, didn’t you, Art?” 

And he smiled in Arthur’s direction. 

“Also, we have a turkey, but there lives not the hand that 
will sever Benjamin Franklin’s head from his noble body while 
Llive. But it is a feast, nevertheless, and this happy reunion is 
only another example of what marvels are brought about by the 
Excelsiors with the valuable aid of the S. D. S. Long may we 
both flourish and bring waifs over to be made clean and happy. 
T move right here and now that Dick Hardy be elected a member 
of the Excelsior club. All in favor say Aye quick, or PIl—” 

“Aye, aye,” came a hearty chorus, and Bobbie sat down. 

That night Mr. Hardy spent at the Castle, and very little 
sleep did he or Dick or Virginia get, for they sat up and talked 
nearly all night, and the next day Dick sent to Chicago for his 

belongings and a telegram was despatched to Mrs. Hardy. 

: So began a new era for Virginia; and day by day through 

‘the beautiful summer she grew stronger and happier with Dick 

ever ready to give her every care and attention. Week after 
week the children passed back and forth, and the girls and boys 
learned the great lesson that makes life brightest, to find one’s 
happiness in another’s joy and comfort. - 
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Along in August, Sister Dorothy herself came from 
Chicago to spend a week at Bonnie Castle, and the fame of the 
beautiful home was carried back to the dark places of the city 
by the children, as if it were a bit of heaven upon earth. 

And finally, when the closing week came, and it was time to 
bid the bluffs and lake Goodbye until another year, Mr. Hardy 
said that henceforth he would support Bonnie Castle always, 
for the sake of his own waif whom it had brought back to him. 

One by one the boys drifted away, Jerry, Lloyd, and Bobbie 
to college, David and Tony to far off Cuba, shoulder to shoulder 
as brother sholdiers under the Stars and Stripes, and Arthur 
decided that his place was beneath another banner, the banner 
of the Cross. 

And Dick? Up on the bluff not far from the old handsome 
home, there stands another, the home of the eminent artist, 
Richard Hardy, and his wife, Mollie, gay, true hearted Mollie, 
with her merry laugh and red curles, and the proudest person 
about the whole home is Blossom. 

“’Oase we did it, boss,” as he said when Bobbie, a full 
fledged college graduate, came back to have a holiday at Ottawa. 
“If we hadn’t gone over to Chicago—” 

“Yes, who told you all about it? called a merry voice be- 
hind them, as Mollie came-into the room with Dick and Vir- 
ginia. “It wasn’t anybody’s doing. It just happened. Only 
I tell you what made us all the good sensible people that we are, 
and straightened everything out.” 

“Hear this humble minded creature talk,” cried Bobbie; 
“Good sensible people. Speak for yourself, Mary.” 

“Well’s it’s so,” retorted Mollie, with a flash of her old 
impulsiveness. “And it was Virginia’s air castle that did it 
all, dear old Bonnie Castle.” 

“Hurrah!” said Bobbie. “To be continued in our next 
issue of the Comet, price five cents, for sale by all news dealers. 
Long live Virginia’s air castle, and its waifs.” 


(CONCLUDED. ) 


[Serial stories for adults will in the future be published in- 
stead of those for children. In the next issue we shall have the 
pleasure of beginning a new love story of exceptional interest 
entitled “Belmont; A Tale of the New South,” fromthe pen o 
Miss Virginia C. Castleman, author of “A Child of the Covenant.” | 


‘THE GIANT’S AWAKENING. 


A DREAM-STORY OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By L. L. Rosrson. 


T was long ago, in the misty dawn of the early ages, and while 
Earth still was young, that a strong, beautiful Babe opened 
his eyes in the silent chamber of a shadowy cavern. 

He was quite alone, and all was still, save when some slum- 
bering Echo stirred in its sleep, awakened, perchance, by the fall 
of a restless stone; and this, perhaps, it may have been which 
awakened likewise the sleeping Babe. 

With eager, questioning gaze he looked about him; but 
neither father nor mother could he discern bending o’er him; 
and finding himself thus cradled only in the heart of Earth, 
closer he nestled to her, whispering softly: “Thou art my 
mother,” while Earth fondly drew him close, proud, indeed, to 
claim him as her first born son. 

It is not strange, therefore, that with so great a mother to 
tend and nurture him, the noble Babe grew apace, grew and 
strengthened with her growth, holding communion so close and 
constant, that every feature, every secret of her being became 
familiar to him, till, like many another mother and son, she it 
was who could look up to him, towering above her in stature and 
wisdom, rich with knowledge learned from her, but wielded with , 
power she ne’er had dreamed of. 

Thus, little by little, the Babe became a youth, the youth a 
Giant, grave, thoughtful, almost to sternness, yet wise, gentle, 
and benevolent. One thing only seemed wanting in the full joy 
of his expanding life: ignorant wholly of whence he came, ignor- 
ant of the father who had given him being, all his knowledge, 
his every aim and ambition was bound within the narrow sphere 
of his mother Earth, and ceaselessly he yearned for knowledge 
wider yet, for wings to soar to spheres beyond. * 

Tt is true, all that she had was his. In his hours of play 
freely he roamed amid her gardens fair, mid field and forest, till 
every blossom, herb, and tree, was known to him, and every law 
of Nature. 

When the grim mountains baffled him with their stony 
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silence, fearlessly he crushed their rocky ribs like egg-shells in 
his hand, and laying bare their rugged hearts, read at will their 
story. 

Unsatisfied with riding merely the waves of the restless 
ocean, dauntlessly he dived beneath, and in its moss-draped 
chambers deep gazed on things long buried there, and- brought 
to Earth rare treasures with which to enrich her stores. 

Gazing aloft on the dome of night, with eyes as patient as 
the sleepless stars, he lifted high his towering head till he might 
count the whirling orbs, calling them by name as pleased his 
fancy, smiled at the meteors in their fitful play, and noting the 
comets in their wandering flight, followed fearlessly, and tracked 
their course through boundless space. 

With brow uplifted thus above the clouds, joyously he 
revelled in unfading sunlight, gazing undazzled on the god of 
day and reading on his visage fair, deep furrows hidden from 
the eyes of men. But mist and vapor to him the darkest cloud, 
but empty threats its fiercest muttering; for him the lawless 
winds were winged steeds, noted and timed in their headlong 
race. 

Long, to him, the lightning’s play was but the pyrotechnics 
dear to youth; but as the ages passed, slowly within its dazzling 
gleam he discerned a power marvellous, and because mysterious, 
all the more it drew, and fascinated, till, as with a flash of its 
own light transcendent, its secret gleamed before him, and like 
a captive strong disarmed, straightway became his servant. Be- 
neath the torch now held to light his path, darkness became 
luminous, distance shrank annulled, and at its touch silence 
thrilled in waves of sound. 

Ah, Giant wonderful, mightiest son, indeed, of Earth, to 
whom all things earthly yielded homage; yet, all beyond, alas, 
but darkness still, all unanswered yet the query, “Whence came 
I? Whither tending?” 

One day, aweary with unresting labor, within a valley’s 
peaceful shade he cast himself upon his mother’s breast, and 
with his head pillowed on her heart, he whispered: 

“Mother, 1 would know more of him long sought in vain; he 
whose power and wisdom exceeding mine by far, must claim 
my love and homage. Ever more yearningly turns my heart in 
quest of him; for oft as I gaze upon the vault of heaven, I seem 
to catch the radiance of his eye amid the starry host; the puls- 
ing breeze is as his breath upon my cheek; the ocean’s murmur 
the echo of his voice. Yet, reaching forth my hand, I find him 
not, nor straining eye nor ear, I seem to see, to hear him. What 
shall reveal him to me, what bring him near, this author of 
my being, whose very name I know not?” 

“His name? My child,” earth answered low, her great voice 
growing tender, “that Name, alone, once known, reveals the tie 
that speaks thy heritage. Is not thine own name Science? 
Know, then, His Name is Omniscience. Great son, in truth, art 


thou of One as greater yet than thou as e’en His name proc- 


claims!” 

“Ah, Mother,” the giant-son replied, his deep eyes glowing, 
his heart new thrilled with words now newly comprehended, “the 
Name you speak answers the aspirations of my being as fills the 
mighty tide each waiting crevice of the thirsty land. But tell 
me how my quest, long balked and baffled, may find this glorious 
Author of my life, ‘Omniscience;’ that with my hand fast 
clasped in his, I may rise to power and truth till now denied me.” 

“The path is short, my Child,” Earth. made reply, “and yet 
to thee most difficult, for thou must stoop to find it. When thou 
shalt indeed have learned thy limitations, thy ignorance, and 
thy littleness, and, knowing thus thyself, shalt seek Him, a child 
in. darkness groping for the light—then only, shalt thou find 
Him.” 

Great Science rose, and then, with eyes uplifted above the 
silent stars, lowly he knelt, and whispered yearningly: 

“Q Thou mighty One, Omniscience, dwelling in light eter- 
nal, look on Thine: Earth-born child seeking Thee in darkness. 
Reveal Thyself in all Thy power; and clasping my hand in 
Thine, lift Thou me up, that henceforth my walk may be with 
Thee, till Thou art known in me, and I in Thee!” 


‘And even as he knelt thus with uplifted gaze, lo, a ray of 
light intense, aglow with that power by his own hand unveiled, 
flashed through the darkness twixt Earth and Heaven, rending 
as it were, a mighty veil asunder, and in one swift revelation, 
Science beheld and recognized his Father’s face—beheld, and 
prostrate fell upon his mother’s breast! 

Then, as with the sound of a mighty, rushing wind, a Spirit, 
strong and beautiful, drew near, hovered for a moment over the 
inanimate form, stooped gently, and breathed into the soulless 
body the breath of life; and Science awoke—a living soul! 
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THE CARE OF INDOOR PLANTS IN 
WINTER. 


HERE is something very provoking in the sight of a plant 
which has for weeks or months looked well and handsome 
beginning to look sickly and ill, and even dying. This is 

often the case when winter comes, and there is no other place 
for plants but the sitting-rooms. Why is this? Because it is 
generally considered that plants in winter only want water once 
or twice in the week, and this being given on stated days, they 
need no more care. 


This is a grievous mistake; all plants should be looked at 


_ every day, and if the pot give a hollow ring when rapped sharply 


with the knuckles, then give a good quantity of. luke-warm 
water, not cold, but a trifle warmer than the atmosphere of the 
room in which they are. If the pots are stood in saucers, go 
round about twenty minutes or so after watering and empty 
them of the water which has run through, as it’is injurious to 
the roots for the water to be left. 

Hyacinths and Narcissi, ete., can be grown altogether in 
water, and make pretty room decorations in china bowls, with 
moss round the bulbs. Generally speaking, plants that grow in 
rocky, unsheltered situations naturally, or in countries where 
long droughts occur, or those with hairy foliage and thin leaves, 
also hard-skinned, succulent plants, require little water; while 
tough, broad-leaved varieties require more moisture in the at- 
mosphere than at the roots. Fibrous-surface roots, as a rule, in- 
dicate the ability to flourish with little moisture, while plants 
with roots growing directly downward, or succulent roots of 
thin-leaved plants need quantities of water. 

Plants will suffer less from not having enough, than when 
too liberal a supply is given. 

When plants are making new shoots give plenty, but as soon 
as the shoots are developed water sparingly, or they will con- 
tinue to grow and no buds will form, in consequence of all the 
strength going to support the young shoots. All plants require 


a rest, and during that time want little water. Keep all decayed 


leaves, etc., cut off and cleared away, as they will often cause 
mildew. 


Many plants, such as Aspidistras, Indiarubber, ete., like | 


their leaves sponged with tepid water now and then. 


All flowering plants, as well as some others, need to be 
grown as close to the glass as possible. A sunny window is nec- 
essary to flowering, and if all cannot at the same time be in- 
dulged, they should take it in turns, and their owner should see 
fair play, so that all have an equal chance of coming to perfec- 
tion. Palms, or the Aspidistra (Parlor Palm), and a few others, 
will be content in a shady corner, but will be very grateful, and 
will repay the trouble of now and then lifting them into the sun. 

Plants grown in a window want constantly to be turned 
round, so that they may grow straight and even, and all the 
blossoms come out evenly; this is especially noticeable in Hya- 
cinths, for if one side at a time only is out, it quite spoils the 
beauty.—Selected. 


THE CARE OF THE HANDS: 


HE flesh at the root of the nail should be loosened and 
pushed back with an ivory blade or dull-pointed steel. It 
is easily done after soaking the fingers in tepid water for 

about twenty minutes. This will disclose the half-moon, which, 
in most cases, is nearly or quite covered, which adds greatly to 
the beauty of the hands. A manicure has a tiny pair of scissors, 
which are made for the purpose, with which he cuts away all 
the superfluous flesh at the roots of the nails, after rubbing them 
back. When the nails are in good condition, a few minutes’ 
care and attention daily will keep them~so. Every time the 
hands are washed the flesh should be pushed back with the towel, 
and a very few minutes’ rubbing with chamois skin, with pow- 
dered pumice-stone moistened with sweet oil, will polish the 


nails. The finest polish is said to be given by hand polish, which ; 


the manicure gives to a pair of hands by an hour’s polishing. 
Water can be easily softened with a few drops of ammonia, or, 
what is better, a small piece of lump borax; warm water, into 
which enough borax has been dissolved to make the water feel 
a little slippery when pressed between the thumb and finger, is 
very good for washing the hands. Many people who do not 
work wash the hands but seldom. The day’s accumulation of 
dirt is allowed to remain on the hands all night. Upon arising, 
the hands are washed in cold water. The possessor wonders why, 
when she does not work, her hands are not white.—Selected. 
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THE CHURCH OF ST, JOHN THE BAP- 
TIST, SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO. 


HiRISTMAS services passed away amidst all the climatic 


environments of a tropical isle. There was no snow nor 

ice, sleds nor skates; no Santa Claus until the Epiphany, 
when the Puerto Rican children hung up their stockings and 
put a box of green grass out on the verandas for the three horses 
of the Wise men! 

The communicant list is increasing, also the congregation, 
as visitors—tourists and permanent residents begin to come 
down from the States. The best type of the English-speaking 
race—Americans, Englishmen, Puerto Ricans, and colored peo- 
ple—are seen each Lord’s Day in the rooms of the “Ateneo.” 
There is no more representative congregation on the entire isle, 
the Episcopal Church taking the lead to that extent. 

A confirmation class of adults to the number of ten or 
twelve are in both present and prospective training, and waiting 
the expected visit of the Bishop of Chicago, or some other 
Bishop. Fifty new chairs have just arrived, fifty fresh Prayer 
Books and Hymnals, and a few Spanish Prayer Books from the 
N. Y. P. B. Society, of which the missionary makes excellent 
use as tracts. They are being asked for constantly. He would 
like more of them. 

There have been of late some precious gifts. From Boston 
came two altar cloths of green and red. Colonel John Van R. 
Hoff, U. S. A., and wife, gave a beautiful new brass cross “in 
gratia” to replace the very good wooden one brought from St. 
Barnabas’, Chicago. The wooden cross will likely continue its 
mission at Awoya, where lay services are now held. Three lay 
readers have already been licensed on the island. 

From Chicago there came a superb Oxford Bible, two altar 
books, two alms basins, all of which, added to two beautiful 
candlesticks previously donated, were the gifts of Mrs. D. R. 
Brower; the missionary family was remembered from the same 
source. One large alms basin came from Miss Ellen L. Bradley. 
The offertory consists on Sundays mainly of silver pesos and 
bits of pesos; every peso meaning sixty cents on the dollar of 
American money. 

A barrel of good clothing came from Plainfield, N. J., 
through the kind instrumentality of Mrs. Monroe, formerly of 
Epiphany Church, Chicago. A box of most sensible apparel for 
the tropical poor was sent by some Church ladies of Lexington, 
Ky., inspired to the act by Mrs. Dangerfield. 

All these presentations we are devoutly thankful for, and 
have asked THe Living Cuurcy to hereby express our heartfelt 
appreciation. 

The problem of the Church is where to find a place upon 
which to build in this narrowly contracted city of San Juan, 
and, next, from whom shall come the money for the purpose. A 
building would be a magnificent, wise, temporal and spiritual 
investment to the everlasting good of the soul who might be the 
donor. We lay the idea and prayer in God’s treasury. 

G. B. Pratt: 


CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. 


W) EAN HODGES, of the Cambridge Divinity School, de- 
livered an address in New Haven, Conn., on Sunday even- 
ing January, 21st. He spoke, in part, as follows: 

Speaking of the tenement house problem and the awful 
evils of the system, the individualist says: “The people who 
live here are idle, drunken or vicious, else they would not be 


there. Let them alone.” His platform is “the survival of the 
fittest.’ On the same subject the socialist say: “The 
_ difficulty is that there are certain great social condi- 


tions surrounding these people, which must first be met and 
‘adjusted before any good can be done these men and women. 
Men must give consideration to the questions of hours, rent, 
work, wages, houses, if they would bring about any betterment 
in the conditions of the unprivileged ¢lasses. 

Socialism is not anarchy; anarchy is the prodigal son of 
socialism, and shows at present no disposition to return to the 
parental roof. The socialist and the anarchist differ in their 
principles and practice. Socialism is opposed to violence, which 
is the key-note of anarchy. Socialism is not communism, 
although so regarded in many pulpits and newspaper offices. 


There is no recognized socialism which teaches that it is perni- 
cious to hold private property. But the socialist says the pub- 
lic schools, the post office, belong to all of us and are not to be 
used for private gain, and they also include railroads, telegraph, 
telephone and express companies in the list. 

The socialist does not go to church and is not in touch with 
organized Christianity. The Church teaches content, but the 
socialist believes contentment to be a vice and a mill stone to, 
progress. There are two kinds of socialism—socialism and 
Christian socialism. For a certain length the two go side by 
side; they believe in co-operation, rather than competition. 
Here they part. The socialist says co-operation must be secur- 
ed by law; the Christian socialist says, yes, but when we have 
it all we won’t have the social millenium; we must have more 
than law—we must have grace. We want not only better 
houses, but better men to live in them. The socialist works 


’ from without, the Christian socialist from within; the former 


would make men fraternal by compulsion, the latter by con- 
version. 

The birth of Christian socialism resulted from the presen- 
tation in 1848 to the English Parliament of the so-called peo- 
ple’s charter, which was offered as a means of relief from the 
terrible condition of the working people in the English mills and 
mines. But, as so often happens, the party of the virtues was 
supplanted by the party of the strength. A hugh public demon- 
stration was planned. London became alarmed, the streets were 
barricaded, bridges were chained and banks were guarded. But 
nothing happened. The charter was presented, but promptly 
denied. It had the prologue of a tragedy, but it turned out a 
farce. The matter quieted down, for there are few things so 
brief as the memory of a nation. 

Three determined men, Morris, Kingsley, and Hughes, re- 
solved to maintain the fight. They organized, met weekly, and 
called themselves Christian socialists. They had an idea that 
they could regenerate the race by printing newspapers and 
starting co-operative societies, but both failed, and to-day there 
is no organization that represents the Christian socialists of 
that time. 

Christian socialism to-day means two things—a_ better 
social knowledge and a better social spirit. Anybody who ac- 
cepts that platform is a Christian socialist. There is nothing 
sadder than the misdirected, misspent efforts of well meaning, 
conscientious men. I have a personal feeling in this for I 
once started a day nursery in a district where I later found 
there were no babies. What we first need is a knowledge of 
existing conditions. The supreme thing that men care for to- 
day is life. Investigation of his neighbors’ need and search 
for the remedy for it should be the aim. If there are tenements 
where children are born and raised under circumstances making 
a moral life utterly prohibitive we should know it; we should 
remedy the evil. To bring the spirit of Jesus more and more 
into the life of the citizen is the aim of the Christian socialist. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


NE of the special features of the Ecumenical Conference 
Gj on Foreign Missions, to be held in New York,.in April, 
will be a Missionary Exhibit. Material is being gathered 
from every mission land in order to vividly present, through the 
eye, the social and moral conditions of the peoples among whom 
the missionaries are laboring. It will be the endeavor also to 
make it, as far as possible, a Progressive Exhibit showing the 
results of a hundred years of missionary effort. It will combine 
a library and museum, and will comprise publications of all 
kinds—books, bibles, and magazines, from the field, in English 
and many other languages; maps and charts, pictures, models, 
curios in dress and workmanship, and objects of religious wor- 
ship, such as idols and fetiches—all intended to illustrate the 
actual surroundings of the missionary in his work. 

Germany and England already have very complete Mission- 
ary Museums, but America is as yet deficient in this respect. 
In England these exhibits have proved not only helpful in arous- 
ing intelligent interest in missionary fields and work, but popu- 
lar as well. Thus the Church Missionary Society has fine selec- 
tions which are sent about from city to city, where they are pub- 
licly displayed for a number of days, attracting in some cases 
as many as 50,000 visitors. 
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CHURCH CONSECRATED AT HARLAN, 
IOWA. 


HE new church building of S. Paul’s parish, Harlan, Iowa, 
was formally opened by Bishop Morrison on Sunday, Jan- 
uary 7th. There was an early celebration at eight o’clock, 

at which nearly every communicant in the parish was present. 
The later service at eleven o’clock included the special dedica- 
tion service. With the Bishop and the rector of the parish, the 
Rey. G. B. Hewetson, was the Rev. R. L. Knox, now of Council 
Bluffs, the first rector of the parish. The Bishop was the 
preacher, taking for his text the words of Jacob: “This is none 
other than the house of God; this is the gate of Heaven.” In 
the evening a class of three was confirmed. The day’s offerings 
amounted to nearly $500, to be applied on the debt, and pledges 
of $700. more were made next day. 

The new church is quite complete, and is built of com- 
pressed brick to the height of the windows, and of frame above. 
There is much ornamental wood and shingle work on the 
exterior. The interior is finished in cypress, the great beauty 
of the whole being a vaulted ceiling, trussed and paneled in 
cypress. 

The windows are of best quality art glass, each window 
containing some symbol of the faith, the whole forming a very 
impressive lesson in symbols: 

The building and grounds cost in the neighborhood of 
$5,000. Of the cost, all has been provided for save about $600. 
The offerings of the opening day amounted to over $490, and 
the Ladies’ Guild on Monday pledged $700, having previously 
donated $500. 

There are also a number of memorial gifts, including an 
oak altar, given by Mrs. J. S. Mayne and her son, William 
Henry, as a memorial to their late son and brother, Thomas Al- 
fred Mayne; a communion service by Mrs. O. F. Graves; an 
altar cross of burnished brass by Miss Vernie Paul; the altar 
vases, also of burnished brass, by the Altar Guild; a large east 
window and pulpit, which had formerly stood in a church at 
Waterville, N. Y., given by Mr. W. F. Cleveland; the Bishop’s 
chair of oak, given by the rector and wife as a memorial to the 
rector’s father and Mrs. Howetson’s brother, recently deceased; 
altar linen, by Mrs. Hewetson; the choir stalls, by Mrs. 
Edmund Lockwood; the lectern of burnished brass, by the Altar 
Guild; a memorial window, by the Women’s Guild, given in 
memory of the late Mrs. H. A. Dickinson. 

A font will shortly be erected with funds raised by the chil- 
dren of the Sunday School. 


WOMAN’S AUXILIARY. 


HE Western New York Branch of the W. A., held its Epiph- 
any meeting in St. John’s Church, Buffalo, Rev. G. G. Bal- 
lard, rector, Wednesday and Thursday, January 24-25. On 

Wednesday evening there was held a missionary meeting, the 
congregation filling the church even to standing room. 

In the church were the Bishop of the Diocese and the 
Bishop of Arkansas, the Rev. J. A. Ingle, of Hankow, China, 
the Rev H. L. Burleson, of Rochester, the Rev. Archdeacon 
Bragdon, the Rev. Chas. H. Smith, D. D., and the Rector. 

The service was a shortened form of Evening Prayer, the 
addresses being interspersed with hymns. Bishop Walker in- 
troduced the speakers. The first address was by Mr. Burleson 
on Missions to the Indians. He emphasized the points that 
this is our work; that it is domestic in character in that it is a 
.mission to the original possessers of the soil, and that it is for- 
eign because so many Churchmen knew so little about it. 

He limited his view to the work among the Oneidas of Wis- 
consin, where the Indians have built Hobart Church, holding 
700 people, and where the average Sunday Congregation is 500 
out of a possible 1,200, many of the people coming long dis- 
tances. He instanced the case of a week-day celebration at 
6:30 a. m., being attended by sixty-five communicants, the first 
arrival coming a distance of seven miles. The Indians give for 
the support of the Church, not as heads of families, but as indi- 
viduals. 
that they may drop their offering into it. 

On the other hand, the degradation of the Indian is inne 
due to contact with so-called Christian civilization. In field 
sports, Indians may be heard using blasphemous languarge, but 
it is in the English language, the Oneida tongue having no 
words in it with which to blaspheme God. The speaker urged 
upon the congregation the importance of knowing more about 
Indian Missions from the literature furnished by the Church, 
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and asserted the splendid opportunities for greater results than 
have been yet obtained. 

The Rey. J. A. Ingle spoke on the work in China and showed 
that the znitzal step was not to build a church and hold services 
for those who might be induced to enter it, but to secure a house 
where callers might be met and enquiry evoked. Enquirers who 
so desired were instructed for some six months. They were 
met in these houses of enquiry or reception and were called upon 
in their homes or places of business. Further instruction, pre- 
paratory to Holy Baptism, was spread over a year and over an- 
other year before Confirmation. This has reference to men 
only. In 1898 there were 244 persons baptized in Hankow, of 
which number 200 were adults. _ 

Mr. Ingle supplemented his remarks, the next day, by speak- 
ing of the necessity for Christian women to work among the 
women of China. 

These would have the oversight of Chinese Bible women, 
would visit the women in their homes and go into the country 
for work in the villages.. He asked for colored wall charts of 
Biblical subjects: for $600 with which to enlarge the chapel of 
St. John’s College, Shanghai, and for a further sum with which 
to build a chapel for the growing mission at Wu-hu. 

Bishop Brown spoke of his jurisdiction, Arkansas, as being, 
other things considered, the poorest and weakest missionary 
ground in the U. S., and yet he hoped with financial help from 
outside to build fifty churches or chapels within ten years. He 
is anxious to secure the services of three Archdeacons and of 
twelve to fifteen missionaries to labor in the fifty countiés of his 
Diocese that have had a church service. 

On Wenesday the Holy Communion was celebrated at 9:30 
o’clock, when 115 persons received, Bishop Brown making an 
address in which he urged upon the congregation the duty and 
privileges of rising to their responsibility as missionaries. 

The business meeting of the Auxiliary was held from 10:30 
to 1 o’clock, Mrs. Adsit, of Hornellsville, presiding in the 
absence of the President, Mrs. Halsey. Twenty-eight parishes 
were represented by 123 delegates. .In the short session held 
after luncheon, Bishop Brown and Mr. Ingle gave further parti- 
culars of the work in their respective fields. The meeting was 
one of the best ever held in the Diocese, in behalf of the Auxil- 
iary, in the large attendance, in the character of the addresses 
and in the interest awakened. 


A FAST DAY IN KENTUCKY. 


HE Bishop of Lexington has issued the following Pastoral 
Letter : 


To THe CLEerGy AND PropLe or THE Protestant EPISCOPAL 
OnurcH IN THE DriocesE or Lrxisetron. My BELovED 
BRETHREN : 

The Prayer Book in its ordering “Concerning the Service 
of the Church” recognizes the possibility of “Days of Fasting 
* + =" “appombeceny, aa oye athe Ecclesiastical Au- 
thority.” 

The need is most sorely upon us for deep humiliation and 
most fervent prayer, in view of the discord and tumult within 
our State and “the great dangers we are in by our unhappy 
divisions.” 

I, therefore, appoint Monday next, February 5th, a Day of 
Fasting and Prayer within this Diocese; and call upon the 
clergy and people of the Diocese of Lexington to gather their 
respective households for family prayer and to assemble as min- 
isters and congregations in their several places of worship, and 
both in public and in private earnestly to beseech Almighty 
God to save and deliver us and to lead us in the way of righte- 
ousness and truth to godly peace and prosperity. 

And, as their Father in God, I exhort all members and 
adherents of this Church, who are citizens of this Common- 
wealth, to do all that in them lies, in the name and power of 
Christ, to order and settle the affairs of this State “upon the 
best and surest foundations, that peace and happiness, truth 
and justice, religion and piety, may be established among us 
for all generations.” 

Given under my hand and seal this first 
day of February, A. D. 1900, and in the fifth 


year of my episcopate, 
LEWIS W. BURTON, 
Bishop of Lexington, 
Nore. —I ask that this Pastoral be read at all the services 


on Sunday, February 4th, and that the several clergy secure its 
publication in the local press. 


L.S8. 


— 
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THe Rey. S. C. Beckwith has been assigned to 
the missions at Hot Springs and Warm Springs, 
Diocese of Southern Virginia. 

THE Rey. Chas. F. Kite has become assistant 
at St. John’s Church, St. Paul, Minn. Address, 
45 Mackubin St. 

THe Rey. F. W. Maccand has been placed in 
eharge of missions at Horseheads, Big Flats, and 
Millport, Diocese of Central New York, with resi- 
dence at Horseheads. 

Tun Rev. Henry B. Martin, M.D., will enter 
on Sexagesima Sunday upon the rectorship of 
Chester Parish, Chestertown, Md. 

Tun Rey. E. F. J. H. Massé@, late of Roslin- 
dale, Mass., has accepted the cure of St. Luke’s 
Church, Utica, Diocese of Central New York. 

Tuo Rey. Alex. R. Mitchell resigns the rector- 
ship of the Church of the Good Shepherd, Colum- 
bia, S. C., to accept that of Christ Church, 
Greenville, S. C. He enters upon his new work, 
February 25th. 

Tue Rev. Guy H. Purdy, late rector of Tru- 
mansburg, has been transferred to the Church 
of the Holy Cross, Warrensburg, Central New 
York. 

TuHe® address of the Rev. W. W. Taylor, late 
of Philadelphia, will be Melbourne, Fla., until 
April 1st. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


G. P. PU'TNAM’S SONS: 


Voices of Freedom, and Studies in the Philos- 
gas of Individuality. By Horatio W. Dresser. 


Theodore Beza, the Counsellor of the French 
Revolution. By Henry Martyn Baird. $1.50. 


THE MACMILLAN CO.: 


One Year of Sunday School Lessons for Young 
Children: Presenting a series of S. S. Lessons, 
selected, arranged, and adapted for the use of 
the Youngest Classes. By Florence U. Palmer. 


BH. & J. B. YOUNG & CO.: 


The Triumph of the Cross. A Devotional 
Study of the Passion, Crucifixion, and Resurrec- 
tion of Our Blessed Lord and Redeemer, Jesus 
Christ. By Archibald Campbell Knowles. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER: 


The Makers of Modern Prose. A Popular 
Handbook to the Greater Prose Writers of the 
Century. By W. J. Dawson. $2.00. 


Memorial of St. Mark’s Church in the Bowery; 
containing an account of the services held to 
commemorate the One Hundredth Anniversary 
of the Dedication of the Church on May 9, 1799, 
with the several discourses delivered; an _his- 
torical sketch of the Church, and brief biog- 
raphies of the rectors; and interesting informa- 
tion from the parish annals. 


GOSPEL TRUMPET PUB. CO., Moundsyville, 
Wore Vigtas 


The Better Testament; or, The Two Testa- 
ments Compared. Demonstrating the Superior- 
ity of the Gospel over Moses’ Law, according to 
the Epistles of Paul, especially that addressed 
to the Hebrews. By Wm. G. Schell. Clo., $1.00; 
hf. mor., $1.50. 

FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT: 

Nature’s Miracles. Familiar Talks on Science. 
By Elisha Gray, Ph.D., LL.D. Vol. I. World- 
eulding and Life, Earth, Air, and Water. 60 
cts. net. 


WM. BRIGGS, Toronto: 

The Old Faith and the New Philosophy. With 
an Introduction by Principal Grant, of Queen’s 
University. ‘ 

STUDENTS’ VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT. 

Modern Apostles of Missionary Byways. 50 

cts. 
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ALABAMA, 
Pew System Abolished. 
Tue Vestry of St. Mary’s Church Birm- 
ingham have decided to abolish pew renting 
in that church. There are now but three 


‘churches in the diocese where the pews are 
rented. 


ALBANY, 
Albany Archdeanery — Memorial Service. 


Tue 64th regular meeting of the Arch- 
deaconry of Albany was held in Emmanuel 
Church, Little Falls, the Rev. C. E. S. Rasay, 
rector, on Monday and Tuesday, Jan. 22 and 
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Japan and Its Regeneration. 
0 cts. 4 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


The World Almanac, 

Proceedings of the Synod of the Church in 
Hawaii, 

Year Book of Christ Church, Hornellsville, N. Y. 

Catalogue of Amherst College. 

The Moral Issues of the Transvaal 
By BE. Widdrington. 

The Principal Service and the Ordering of 
Bishops and Priests in the Church of Sweden. 

Story of the English Bible. By the Rey. BE. N. 
Hardy. 

Year Book of St. Thomas’ Parish, New York City. 

Address Before the Oonnecticut Church Olub by 
the Bishop of Albany. 

Gray’s Elegy; with a Translation into Latin 
Elegiac Verse. By the late Sir Alex. J. EB. 
Cockburn, Bart., Lord Chief Justice of DBng- 
land. Boston: Frederick Dortman & Co. 

Bible Truths in Hymns. 24 Lessons to Illus- 
trate Christian Belief and Christian BExperi- 
ence by means of Christian Hymns. Compiled 
by Rev. Chas. Cuthbert Hall, D.D., Pres. of 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. New 
York: International Committee of Y. M. C. A., 
3 W. 29th St. 35 cts. 

Poems. By the Rey. C. BH. Phelps, Rector Emer- 
eg of St. John’s Church, New Brunswick, 


By Otis Cary. 


Question. 


A Defense of Poesie. By Sir Philip Sidney. 
New York: Cassell & Co. 


DIED. 


Cooprr.—Entered into Life Eternal, January 
29th, EveLyN Cooppr, a faithful communicant, 
wife of C. J. Cooper, vestryman of the parish 
of Christ Church, Moline, III. 


DALLAS. — At Philadelphia, January 29th, 
GEORGH WHARTON DALLAS, youngest son of 
George M. and Ellen Markoe Dallas, in the 26th 
year of his age. 


APPEALS. 


THE DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCI- 
ETY, the Church Missions House, 281 Fourth ave., 
New York. Officers: RIGHT REV. THOMAS M. CLARK 
D.D., president; RT. REV. WILLIAM CROSWELL DOANE, 
D. D., vice-president; REV. ARTHUR S. LLOYD, D. D., 


general secretary; REY. JOSHUA KIMBER, associate | 


secretary; MR JOHN W. WOOD, corresponding secretary; 
REY. ROBERT B. KIMBER, local secretary; MR. 
GEORGE C. THOMAS, treasurer; MR. E. WALTER, 
ROBERTS, assistant treasurer. 

This society comprehends all persons who are mem- 
bers of this Church. It is the Church’s established 
agency for the conduct of general missionary work. 
At home this work is in seventeen missionary dis- 
tricts, in Puerto Rico, and in forty-three dioceses; 
and includes that among the negroes in the South, 
and the Indians. Abroad, the work includes the mis- 
sions in Africa, China, and Japan; the support of the 
Church in Haiti; and of the presbyter named by the 
Presiding B.shop to counsel and guide the workers 
in Mexico. The society also aids the work among 
the English-speaking people in Mexico, and trans- 
mits contributions designated for the other work in 


| that country. P 


The Society pays the salaries and traveling expen- 
ses of twenty-two missionary bishops, and the Bishop 


of Haiti; 1,630 other missionaries depend in whole or | 


in part for their support upon the offerings of Church 
people, made through this Society. There are many 
chools, orphanages, and hospitals at home and abroad 
which but for the support that comes through the 
Society, would of necessity be abandoned. 

The amount required to meet all appropriations for 
this work to the end of the fiscal year, Sept. 1, 1900, 
is $630,000. For this sum the Board of Managers must 
depend upon the voluntary offerings of the members 
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23, the Ven. S. M. Griswold, Archdeacon, 
presiding, On Monday evening a spirited 
missionary meeting was held, the speakers 
were the Rev. Messrs. W. A. Masker, Jr., of 
Athens, A. 8. Ashly, curate of St. Peter’s 
Albany, and Frederick Thompson, of Cana- 
joharie. On Tuesday at. 7:30 a. M. Holy 
Communion was celebrated, the Archdeacon 
being celebrant, the rector assisting. At 
9:30 a business meeting was held, at 10:30, 
after morning prayer, a sermon was preached 
by the Rey. W. W. Bellinger, rector of Grace 
Church, Utica. At 12 mM. Missionary reports 
were heard. After lunchéon, served in the 
rectory, the clergy and lay people assembled 
in the church to hear the Essay, ‘The 


of the Church. Additional workers both men and 
women, are constantly needed to meet the increasing 
demands of the work (bothat home and abroad). 

The Spirit of Missions. is the official (monthly 
magazine—81 a year. All information possible 
concerning the Society’s work will be furnishedcn 
application, . 

Remittances should,'be made to MR. GEORGE C. 
THOMAS, treasurer. 

All other official communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Board of Managers, Church Missions 
House, 281 Fourth ave., New York. 

Legal title (for use in making wills): THE DOMES- 
TIO AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THB 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERIOA. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WANTED.—Consecrated men and women for rescue 
work in the Church Army; training free. For further 
particulars, address MAJOR MARTHA H. WURTS, 299 
George st., New Haven. Conn. 


COMMUNION WAFERS 20 cts. per hundred; Priests’ 


| 1 ct. each; Marked Sheets 2 cts.’ Miss A. G. Bloomer 


29 Railroad Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


Tum Young Churchman Co. has in press the 
“Paddock Lectures,’ which were delivered by the 
Bishop of Duluth, at the General Theological 
Seminary, New York, early in the winter. 

THE Sunday School Text Books published by 
The Young Churchman Co., have reached a large 
sale in the aggregate, but “Church Teaching for 
the Little Ones” leads them all, as one hundred 
and sixty thousand copies have been printed. 

Ir any parish or Sunday School is in need of 
books for a library, The Young Churchman Co. 
would be glad to send a catalogue showing a 
yery extensive list of books suitable for the pur- 
pose. It is a mistake for parishes to let the 
Sunday School library run down, and then wait 
for a large sum of money to get an entire new 
one. It is far better to keep replenishing fre- 
quently, as do the public libraries. A small sum 
can be so used as to greatly freshen up the old 
library. 

AN advertisement appears in the current issue 
of this paper from the Reliance Silver Co., offer- 
ing a handsome cake knife for a very much less 
sum than the ordinary price. Before admitting 
the advertisement to our columns, the publishers 
examined the goods, and are ready to guarantee 
that quality and style are all that are repre- 
sented, and that it is indeed a ‘‘bargain.” 

Tun Bohlen Lectures for 1900 which have 
just been delivered by Bishop Jaggar of South- 
ern Ohio, will be published early in February 
under the title, ‘““Personality of Truth,’ by Mr. 
Thomas Whittaker. The same publisher will 
also issue at the same time the Baldwin Lec- 
tures on “The State and the Church,” by the 
Rey. William Prall, D.D., of Detroit. 


The well-known musical publishing house of 
Novello, Ewer & Co. have effected an arrange- 
ment which will prove of great convenience and 
benefit to church musicians. They have sent to 
the principal music stores in the United States 
a file of their standard Lenten and WHaster 
Anthems, which files are to be kept on the 
counters ready for reference and examination at 
a moment’s notice. The names of the anthems 


which are thus placed at the disposal of all who 
wish to examine them are comprised in a list 
which will be found in the advertisement of 


Novello, Ewer & Co. in another column, 


Preacher and the Poet,” by the Rev. E. T. 
Carroll, rector of St. Ann’s Church, Amster- 
dam. Mr. Carroll’s paper was both interest- 
ing and valuable as a literary production. 
There were 25 clergymen and several lay dele- 
gates present. 

Tur Rev. W. W. Battershall, D.D., rector 
of St. Peter’s Church, Albany, preached the 
memorial sermon of the late Rey. Dr. Doty, 
in Christ Church, Rochester, on Sunday, 
Jan, 21. 


ARKANSAS, 


THE contracts have been let for the erec- 
tion of a new church at Mena. 
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CENTRAL NEW YORK. 


Mission at Elmira — New Clericus — Utica 
Items — Convocations, 


THE Rev. Lewis T. Wattson, Superior of 
the Society of the Atonement, gave a two 
weeks’ mission in Grace Church, Elmira, Jan. 
7 to 21, assisted by the Rey. William Harman 
van Allen, rector of the parish. Besides the 
customary daily Offices, there was a daily 
conference at 3, including a course of four 
special intsructions to women, the Children’s 
Mission at 4:15, attended by hundreds of 
little ones, and the Mission Preaching at 
7:30. The church was crowded, and the 
very greatest interest manifested by all, 
without a discordant note. Father Watt- 
son’s intense earnestness and burning elo- 
quence, joined to perfect tact and charity, 
attracted multitudes who were prejudiced 
against the Catholic Faith; and out of these 
a good number have already applied for the 
Sacraments of the Church. Many first con- 
fessions were made, and the other fruits of 
the Mission are even more manifest than is 
to be expected. The Children’s Mission 
closed with a Festal Celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist Jan. 20, following which the !%ec- 
tor baptized sixteen little ones who had been 
brought into the knowledge of the Church by 
the Mission. On the morning of the 2Ist. « 
parochial corporate Communion was made in 
thanksgiving for the blessings of the Mission. 
Father Wattson, during his visit in Elmira, 
preached to the fifteen hundred inmates of 
the State Reformatory, and made several ad- 
dresses at the “Anchorage,” a lovely charity 
for wayward or unprotected girls. The city 
papers gave daily long and careful reports 
of all the Mission sermons, and a new era in 
the Church life of Elmira may well date from 
this most successful spiritual undertaking. 


A Souruern Tier Clericus has lately been 
formed, the clergy of Binghamton having 
been most active in the work. It will hold 
its first regular meeting at Trinity Rectory, 
Binghamton, Feb. 12. 


THe annual meeting of the Trustees of 
the House of the Good Shepherd, Utica, was 
held January llth. The reports of officers 
contained the following items: Number of 
children admitted during the year, 17; re- 
moved during the year, 25; the year’s ex- 
penses, $2,151.96; amount of invested funds, 
$45,461.34. 


THE annual meeting of the local assembly 
Brotherhood of S. Andrew was held in Trin- 
ity Church parish house, January 12th. Ar- 
rangements were planned for a series of Len- 
ten services in the city. Reports were made 
of stated services held at various institu- 
tions under the auspices of the Brotherhood. 
Eighty-five services were conducted by lay 
readers. Officers were elected as follows: 
President, Walter 8. Crocker; Vice-president, 
Chas. M. Butler; Secretary and Treasurer, 
A. W. Wright. 


THE mid-winter meeting of the third dis- 
trict Convocation, Rev. G. G. Perrine, Dean, 
was held in Trinity Memorial Church, Bing- 
hamton, Rev. J. H. La Roche, rector, January 
9th and 10th. At this meeting the clergy of 
Binghamton and vicinity formed a Clericus, 
to meet in Binghamton on the second Monday 
of the month, and on the first day of Con- 
vocation, when and where it is held. The 
Rev. Messrs. Kirkland and Cresser were the 
Convocation preachers. The meetings closed 
with the report of the Dean and an address 
on the Missionary Work of the Diocese, by 
the Rev. H. E. Hubbard. 


THE winter Convocation of the first dis- 
trict was held in S. Paul’s Church, Water- 
town, the Rey. Dr. C. H. Mockridge, rector 
and acting dean, January 9th and 10th. The 
Woman’s Auxiliary held their meetings on 
the opening day and were addressed by the 
Rev. Dr. W. D. Powers, of New York, on the 
prospects of the Church in Cuba, where a 
great door is open. A missionary service 
with addresses was held that evening. On 
Wednesday the usual service and business 
meetings were held with the Rey. C. T. Ray- 


nor as preacher. An interesting discussion 
took place on Church extension in the dis- 
trict. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA. 


Tue Rev. Marcus Alden Tolman, rector 
of St. Mark’s, Mauch Chunk, Pa., and Presi- 
dent of the Standing Committee of Central 
Pennsylvania, was last summer granted a 
vacation of six months in recognition of his 
twenty-five years’ service as rector of St. 
Mark’s. He has now returned to his duties 
greatly improved in health after his long 
rest. The vestry at a recent meeting, voted 
to employ a Curate for a year. The Rev. J. 
C. Gallaudet, who had charge of the work 
during the Rector’s absence, has accepted the 
appointment. 


CHICAGO. 


Mr. Anderson’s Acceptance — Death of Rev. A. 
T. Perkins, 


A Magority of the Standing Committees 
have signified their consent to the consecra- 
tion of the Rev. Charles P. Anderson as 
Coadjutor Bishop. Mr. Anderson’s letter of 
acceptance, addressed to the committee of 
notification, is as follows: 

“Oak Park, Jan. 31.—To the Rev. Clin- 
ton Locke, D.D.—The action of the special 
committee of the Diocese of Chicago in elect- 
ing me Bishop Coadjutor, of which you 
brought me formal notice on January 12th, 
and your earnest desire that 1 might be able 
to accept that office, has been almost con- 
stantly in my mind since that day. I have 
given the matter the most serious and sol- 
emn consideration. Relying on the favor of 
God, I hereby send you my acceptance. This, 
of course, is subject to the favorable action 
of the standing committees of the several 
Dioceses and of the Bishop of the Church. 
If my consecration takes place it will be my 
prayer (in which I feel sure the whole Dio- 
cese will join) that as Bishop Coadjutor I 
may both perceive and know what things I 
ought to do and may have grace and power 
faithfully to fulfill the same. I am, 

Yours very sincerely, 
“CHARLES PALMERSTON ANDERSON.” 


INTELLIGENCE has been received of the 
death at Orange, N. J., of the Rev. A. T. 
Perkins, who up to September last, had acted 
for some months as resident chaplain of St. 
Luke’s Hospital. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Choral Service at Southington—Anniversary at 
New London, 


Tue surpliced choir of S. Andrew’s 
Church, Meriden, visited Southington on 
January 24th, and gave a choral service in 
S. Paul’s Church. 

THE fiftieth anniversary of the consecra- 
tion of S. James’ Church, New London, will 
be commemorated on S. Barnabas’ Day, next 
June. Bishop Brownell was the consecra- 
tor of the church. 


EAST CAROLINA, 
Convocation of Edenton, 


Tue seventy-first meeting of the Convo- 
cation of Edenton was held in S. Mark’s 
Church, Roxobel, on Wednesday, Jan. 17th. 
A preliminary service was held the evening 
before, with sermon by the Rev. Dr. Drane. 
Other sermons during the meeting were by 
the Rev. Messrs. Williams, Joyner, and W. 
W. Walker, a visitor from Virginia. The 
Rey. F. B. Ticknor was elected president in 
the absence of the Dean. The treasurer’s 
report showed a debit of $10. Pledges for 
the support of the work were taken. The 
appointed essay on “The Need of a New 
Canon on Convocations,” by the Rev. N. C. 
Hughes, was read and discussed. This con- 
vocation seems to be satisfied with the work- 
ings of the present canon. Verbal reports of 
their work were made by all the clergy. The 


next meeting will be held in 8. John’s Dur- 
ham’s Creek, April 27th. New churches are 
being erected at Belhaven and Pinetown. 
One or two clergymen who can be content 


to live on small salaries are needed at once. _ 


FLORIDA. 
Memorial Windows at Fernandina. 


A MEMORIAL window was unveiled at S. 
Peter’s Church, Fernandina, on Sunday, Jan. 
14th, in memory of Mary Martha Reid, by 
the Martha Reid Chapter of the Daughters 
of the Confederacy, of Jacksonville. ; 


FOND DU LAC, 
Improvements at Ashland and Manitowoc. 


A NEW CHURCH is to be erected for St. 
James’ parish, Manitowoc, Wis., on the site 
of the present building, which will be re- 
moved to the north end of the lot. Work 
will be commenced at once upon the new 
building, which will cost about $8,000. 


AsHLAND—At St. Andrew’s Church in- 
terior improvements have lately been made, 
and a new reredos with paintings is prom- 
ised. The church is entirely free from debt 
and a new rectory is about to be erected on a 
lot recently purchased by the St. Andrew’s 
guild. 


GEORGIA. 
Atlanta Items, 


THE winter session of the Sunday School 
Institute of the Archdeaconry of Atlanta, 
was held in the Cathedral, Atlanta, on Thurs- 
day evening, Jan. 18, at 4:30 Pp. mM. Evening 
Prayer was said with an address by the Rev. 
Edgar G. Murphy, rector of St. John’s 
Church, Montgomery, Alabama, on “The 
Functions and Methods of the Christian Sun- 
day School.” At 8 Pp. mM. the Rev. Wyllys 
Rede, D.D., delivered a lecture on Church 
work in China, illustrated by beautiful stere- 
opticon views of our work and workers in 
that Mission field. 


THe Rev. G. R. Micou has been trans- 
ferred from work among the Cathedral Mis- 
sions to the care of the Missions along the 
Atlanta and West Point R. R., with residence 
at La Grange. 


BisHop NELSON has succeeded in com- 
pleting a school house for St. Augustine’s 
Chapel, Savannah. . 


IOWA, 
Memorial Window at Clinton. 


THE residence of the Rev. J. Hollister 
Lynch, rector of Trinity Church, Ottumwa, 
has been badly damaged by fire. 


LONG ISLAND. 
New Cathedral Mission—Brooklyn Notes. 


A CATHEDRAL mission has been estab- 
lished at Brooklyn Manor, and was lately 
opened by Archdeacon Bryan, in a store on 
Jamaica Avenue. A church building will be 
erected as soon as possible. 


St. Grorce’s CHurcu, Brooklyn, having 
been destroyed by fire, services are now held 
in the Sunday School room of the Marcy 
Avenue Baptist Church, which was kindly 
thrown open to the congregation. Work will 
be begun on the new church as soon as sat- 
isfactory arrangements are concluded with 
the insurance companies. 


Tue golden jubilee of the Church of the 
Messiah was celebrated on the 25th, 26th, and 
27th of January. 


A New church is in course of construc- 
tion on Dyker Heights, Brooklyn, under the 
direction of the Rev. John H. Sattig, for- 
merly the rector of All Saints’ Church. This 
will ultimately be organized into a new par- 
ish. The site for the ground was donated 
by Mr. Walter H. Johnson. The plans were 
furnished by Mr. Walter E. Parfitt. 


Fes. 10, 1900. 


Great River.—The Rey. T. 8. Pycott, rec- 
tor of Emmanuel Church, has tendered his res- 
ignation for the third time, and it will prob- 
ably now be accepted. He severs his connec- 
tion with the parish reluctantly, and for rea- 
sons of heaith alone, the relation of rector 
and people being most cordial. He will re- 
move to Brooklyn. 


A MEETING for the advancement of Church 
unity was held in St. Ann’s Church of the 
Heights, Brooklyn, the Rev. Dr. Reese F. Al- 
sop, rector. The Rey. Dr. S. D. McConnell 
presided. Addresses were made by the Rev. 
Frederick Burgess, rector of Grace Church on 
the Heights, the Rey. Charles Creegan, district 
‘secretary of the American Board (Congrega 
tional), the Rey. Dr. J. D. Douglas Adam 
pastor of the “Reformed Church on the 
Heights,” the Rev. Henry T. Seuder, diocesan 
secretary of the Church Unity Society and 
‘rector of St. Stephen’s. A large congrega- 
tion was in attendance and the addresses list- 
ened to with deep and sympathetic interest. 


Tue fiftieth anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of St. Paul’s parish was celebrated on 
the Festival of the Conversion of St. Paul. 
An elaborate programme of music was ren- 
dered by the choir of St. Paul’s, being assist- 
ed by that of the Church of the Messiah, St. 
Iuke’s Church, and St. Pauis, Flatbush. 
The recessional was composed by Mr. Yer- 
bury, the organist of ‘St. Paul’s, for the oc- 
casion and was dedicated to the Rev. H. M. 
Dumbell, who was rector for a number of 
years, but who resigned to take another 
charge a few months since. Mr. Dumbell 
was present by invitation and preached both 
morning and evening. In the morning there 
was a celebration of the Holy Eucharist. At 
the evening service the church was crowded, 
despite the rain. St. Paul’s first held serv- 
ices over a stable and later over a carpenter 
shop. In 1867 the corner-stone of the pres- 
ent handsome building was laid. 


GARDEN City.—Special services were held 
in the Cathedral of the Incarnation, on Jan- 
uary 28th, in commemoration of the 31st 
anniversary of the consecration of the Bishop 
of the diocese. In the morning there was a 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist, the Bishop 
celebrant. The service was conducted by the 
Rey. Henry B. Bryan, the Rey. William P. 
Bird, and the Rev. Dr. Samuel Cox. The 
sermon was delivered by the Bishop, who, 

_ however, made no allusion to his long epis- 
copate. A number of the prominent clergy- 
men and laymen of Brooklyn were present, 
and the congregation was large. A special 
programme of music, under the direction of 
Dr. Woodcock, choir master and organist, 
was finely rendered. Bishop Littlejohn is 
now eighth on the list of eighty-nine Bishops 
of the American Church now living. 


Tue Archdeaconry of Queens and Nassau 
Counties, held the first stated meeting of the 
year in St. John’s Church, the Rey. Rodney 
M. Edwards, rector, on the afternoon of Jan. 
24. Bishop Littlejohn presided. The most 
important business was a discussion of a 
recommendation of the executive committee 
that the Archdeaconry become an incorpor- 
ated body so that it could take title to land 
offered to it for the purpose of furthering 
the missionary work of the Archdeaconry. 
It was claimed that at present, title to prop- 
erty can only be taken in trust, and that it 
is impossible to mortgage such land for the 
- purpose of putting up buildings. There was 
a. spirited debate on the subject. The opposi- 
tion being taken by the Rev. Kdward Mc- 
Guffey of Newtown and the Rev. H. D. Waller 
of Flushing. It was finally decided to leave 
the matter in the hands of the executive com- 
mittee. By resolution, the Archdeacon, the 
Rey. Henry B. Bryan, was empowered to ac- 
cept in trust, deeds,for several pieces of 
property tendered as gifts to the Archdea- 


The Diving Church. 


conry. ‘The question of incorporation will be 
disposed of at the April meeting. The finance 
committee will consider a request from the 
vestry of St. John’s Church for assistance to 
the extent of $100, to enable the church to 
pay the balance of a bill for needed repairs. 
The Archdeaconry voted to lay upon the table 
a recommendation of the executive committee 
that the by-laws be so amended that the or- 
ganization would hereafter pay the traveling 
expenses of its clerical and lay members. 

In the evening a mission service was held. 
The Rt. Rev. Joseph B. Cheshire, D.D., Bish- 
op of North Carolina, and the Kt. Rev James 
B. Funston, Bishop of Boise, addressed a 
large congregation upon mission work in 
their respective fields. The Rev. Dr. Lloyd, 
general secretary, and the Rey. Robert B. 
Kimber, local secretary of the Board of Mis- 
sions, told of the workings of that body. 
Archdeacon Bryan, presided at the meeting, 
the Bishop not being present. 


LOS ANGELES, 


Convocations Formed—Los Angeles and Pasa- 
dena Items, 


THE present diocese of Los Angeles was 
formerly the Southern Convocation of the 
diocese of California. Since its formation 
as a separate diocese, in December, 1895, the 
convocational system has been in abeyance. 
The diocesan Convention iast May adopted a 
canon providing for the division of the dio- 
cese into four Convocations, the presiding 
officers of which should be known as Arch- 
deacons, and should be appointed by the 
Bishop after election by the clergy and lay- 
representatives of the respective districts. 
‘Laree of these districts have now organized 
under the canon. The convocation of Santa 
Barbara and Ventura Counties met in No- 
vember, and the Rey. Wm. H. Ramsay, rector 
of Trinity Church,Santa Barbara, was made 
Archdeacon. In December the district com- 
prising San Bernardino and Riverside Coun- 
ties was organized, and the Rev. J. D. H. 
Browne, of St. John’s Church, San Bernar- 
dino, beeame Archdeacon. On January 25th, 
the Feast of the Conversion of St. Paul, the 
clergy and lay representatives of Los Angeles 
and Orange Counties met under the presi- 
dency of Bishop Johnson, in St. Paul’s Pro- 
Cathedral, and organized by the election of 
the Rev. A. G. L. Trew, D.D., rector of the 
Church of the Epiphany, Los Angeles. 


Aut Saints’ Parish, Pasadena, has just 
received a splendid addition to its equipment 
for work, in the shape of a very complete 
and well arranged parish house. It was used 
for the first time on Monday evening, Janu- 
ary 22d, and the house warming took the 
shape of a complimentary reception for the 
rector, the Rey. Wm. MacCormack, and his 
wife. There is an Assembly hall which will 
seat about 300; and on one siue of it are two 
smaller rooms which can be added to it by 
hoisting movable partitions, thus gaining 
room for another hundred persons. The 
house contains a comfortable study for the 
rector, very cosily furnished, a well equipped 
kitchen and pantry, and several rooms for 
other purposes. The cost, about $4,000, is 
all provided for. The ladies of the parish de- 
serve the warmest praise, the parish house 
being a monument to their success in carry- 
ing out their resolution that “this parish 
must have a parish house, and we will raise 
the money.” 

CHURCH oF THE ASCENSION, Boyle 
Heights, Los Angeles. The Rev. D. F. Mac- 
Kenzie has resigned after a charge of nearly 
twelve years, the condition of his wife’s 
health making a change imperative. He has 
been succeeded by the Rey. J. Arthur Evans. 
Mr.MacKenzie’s removal occasions much re- 
gret in the congregation, to, whom his char- 
acter had greatly endeared him. 


LOUISIANA, 
New Orleans Notes. 


THE women of the several city parishes 
in New Orleans met on Thursday, January 
25th. in a Missionary Council. There were 
representatives from nearly every city parish 
and some very interesting papers were read, 
Mrs. Richardson, Miss Babcock, and others 
presenting papers. Bishop Sessums made a 
very appropriate address commending the 
ladies in their work and encouraging them to 
fresh effort. 


THe Rev. Dr. Warner, rector of Trinity 
Church and the Rey. E. W. Hunter, rector of 
St. Anna’s Church, have been elected Chap- 
lains of the Actors’ Church Alliance in the 
city of New Orleans. 


Tue Clericus, after a recess of several 
months, met on Monday, Jan. 22d. There 
was an excellent attendance and _ several 
hours were very pleasantly passed in discus- 
sions and in the telling of anecdotes. The 
absence of the Bishop, who was in one of the 
country parishes, was felt greatly, as he is 
always a help in every way in all social and 
religious gatherings. 


MARYLAND. 
Missionary Appropriation. 

THE Committee of Missions at a recent 
meeting appropriated the sum of $500 from 
the income of tne Keerl Fund for a new 
chapel at Sandy Hook, in Washington Co., 
where the clergy: of S. Mark’s Church report 
a fine opening for the Church. About $1,000 
was added to the grant from the same fund 
for the rebuilding of the chapel of the Holy 
Evangelists, Canton, and which was used for 
the first service on Thanksgiving Day. The 
new chapel cost $9,000, the greater part of 
which sum has been contributed by Baltimore 
city churches. ‘The committee, as trustees of 
theSuperannuated and Disabled Clergy Fund, 
has granted $200 per annum to an aged 
clergyman of the diocese, who, it was re- 
ported to the committee, has for several 
years been trying to support his wife with 
only $400 a year. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Various Items, 

A NEW bell, weighing 1,201 pounds, has 
been put in old St. Paul’s Church, Newbury- 
port. It bears this inscription: 

“To the glory of God, and in loving mem- 
ory of the Rey. James Morse, D.D., rector of 
St. Paul’s Church, Newburyport, Mass., 1803- 
1872. Christmas, 1899.” 

A debt of $2,000 has been cancelled in 
this parish, and a new furnace has been pur- 
chased. The 100th anniversary of the laying 
of the corner-stone of the present edifice will 
be observed in May. 


RoYAL. 


Baking Powder 


Made from pure 
cream of tartar. 


Safeouards the food 


against alum. 


—___. 


Alum baking powders are the greatest 
menacers to health of the present day. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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years, has announced his resignation, to take 
effect at Easter. He has been appointed to 
a place in the pension department. 


Trinity CuHurcu, Boston, has given 
$1,007.69 to city missions; Mr. Grant Wal- 
ker, $100; Mrs. M. D. Spalding, $200; Jona- 


eis French, $500; Alexander Cochrane, 


MISSOURL 
Woman’s Auxiliary. 


Ar A meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary, 
at St. Louis, Bishop Tuttle presented the 
needs of missionary work in the Philippines, 
reading a letter from the wife of Colonel 
Smith, of the Seventeenth U. 8. Infantry, 
who asked for assistance in the building of 
a church at Manila. The Bishop declared 
that he had personally sent the sum of $100 
for the accomplishment of this work. His 
example was followed by the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary, who pledged $81 to this work, and also 
$75 for missionary work in vapan and $50 
for Indian work in Minnesota, a branch of 
domestic work which was the especial pride 
of the late Mrs. Tuttle, whose absence from 
the meeting was deeply felt. 


At the opening of the Phillips Brooks 
House, Cambridge, Mr. Robert Treat Paine 
made the principle address. Besides giving 
an outline of the life of Bishop Brooks, he 
said the glory of that life and the power of 
his example came from his choice of a con- 
secrated life of service to God and man and 
the divine transformation growing out of his 
choice. Bishop Lawrence and the Rey. En- 
dicott Peabody also made addresses. 


MILWAUKEE, 
Superior and Lake Geneva Items, 


THE Rector of the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Superior, was made the recipient, a 
week ago, of a very gratifying evidence of the 
affection of his congregation, which took the 
form of a handsome suite of furniture, carved 
leather chairs, couch, wardrobe, mirror, table 
rugs, silk-panelled screen, cushions, and ex- 
quisitely embroidered sofa-pillows, besides 
several indivdual gifts of books and other 
articles from various members of the parish. 
The presentation took place at the close of a 


NEW YORK. 
City Items—Prof, Egleston’s Will—Death of Mis- 
sionary among Italians—Missionary Meeting. 


Tue festival of St. John Chrysostom was 
celebrated Sunday, Jan. 28th, at St. Chrysos- 


saber calle Epj tom’s Chapel, Trinity parish. The Rey. 
ra mee ee fpiphany party, when Miss T. | Canon Knowles was the preacher at morn- 
- Alvord read an address to the Rector, and ing service, and Bishop Worthington, of 


upon its conclusion a procession of the Sun- 
day School children, choir boys, vestrymen 
and members of the various guilds, headed 
by the Senior Warden, made its way to a 
suite of rooms in the “Albany” where ‘the ar- 
ticles to be presented to the Rector were 
arranged, and where he briefly acknowledged 
the kindness which had prompted the gift. 
The occasion was a complete surprise to the 
Rector. At the same time a magnificent vol- 
ume of etchings was presented to the very 
faithful organist and choirmaster of the par- 
ish, Professor A. J. Wells, in token of the 
high esteem of the rector and parishioners. 


Nebraska, in the evening. 


BEGINNING with this month, the Rev. N. 
A. Seagle will act as locwm tenens of St. 
Stephen’s Chureh, pending the election of a 
rector, which is not expected to occur till 
after the return of Bishop Potter. 


Art the Church of the Transfiguration, a 
movement making by the rector, the Rev. 
George Clarke Houghton, D.D., to increase 
the parochial endowment, by creating a fund 
the income of which is to pay the perpetual 
rental of ten pews for the use of strangers 
attending service, has been successfully 
started. Two pews have already been thus 
provided for, and St. Agnes’ Ward of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society has made itself re- 
sponsible for the raising of $1,000 for the 
same object. A Coal Club as a_ business 
basis, with a guarantee fund of $600, has 
just been inaugurated, having as its pur- 
pose the supply of coal to the poor at half 
cost. 


Tne Right Rey. A. M. Randolph, D.D., 
LL.D., Bishop of Southern Virginia, has ac- 
cepted the appointment to deliver the Pad- 
dock lectures at the General Theological Sem- 
inary in March, 1901. 


THE semi-centennial of the parish at Lake 
Geneva was celebrated January 21st. The 
rector, the Rev. I. N. Marks, read a historical 
sketch of the parish. 


MINNESOTA. 


New Church for St. Paul’s, Minneapolis—Sea- 
bury Divinity School—The Rev. Andrew D. 


Stowe. 


A New church for 8. Paul’s parish, Min- 
neapolis, is being € ected in place of the pres- 
ent building on Hennepin «avenue. A site 
has been secured at the corner of Franklin 
and Bryant Avenues, and plans have been al- 
ready drawn for the new building. Bishop 
Gilbert addressed a parish meeting on the 
evening of January 16th, urging the parish- 
ioners to further effort. The sum of $8,300 
has already been subscribed, and the parish 


is now being canvassed for the remaining 
sum of $15,000. < 


AFTER much negotiation, the vestry of St. 
Peters’ Church, Westchester, have received 
from the seven Insurance companies in 
which the sacred edifice was insured, the 
amount of $31,804 towards covering the dam- 
ages caused by the recent fire. The church 
will be restored as nearly as possible to its 
former condition, and with no considerable 


Sreapury Divinity Scuoor is preparing a 
alteration in the general plans. 


large class for graduation next June. Its 
members are doing good work in all depart- 
ments. The school has taken a deeper in- 
terest than usual this winter in missionary 
subjects. There have been good papers read 
at the monthly meetings of the Breck Mis- 
sionary Society, and a larger attendance at 
the Missions class, which meets every week. 
The school has been greatly favored during 
the winter with special lectures and ad- 
dresses. Bishop Gilbert has spent several 
days at the Seminary and has given two lec- 
tures of a most helpful character, on the 
practical side of parish work. The Rey. Er- 
nest Dray, of St. Paul, has also addressed the 
men on “School Ideals and Parochial Reali- 


ties”; an earnest talk full of interest and in- 
struction. 


At Ascension Memorial Church, the rec- 
tor, the Rev. John F. Steen, celebrated his 
thirtieth anniversary on Sunday, February 
4th. Bishop Coleman, of Delaware, was the 


HURCH ARCHITECT, 


JOHN SUTCLIFFE, 
218 La Salle Street, - Chicago 


Episcopal High School of Virginia, 
Near Alexandria. 
For Boys. Sixty-first year. 


on application. 
L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


Illustrated catalogue sent 


Racine College Grammar School, 


“The school that makes manly boys.”” Graduates ente) 
any university. Diploma admits to Universities of Michi 
gan and Wisconsin. Address 

Rey. H. D. Roprnson, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


THE Rey. Andrew D. Stowe, who has been 
rector of the Ascension, Stillwater, for ten 


Tablet after each meal. 
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TWO FINE SPECIMENS OF 
- PHYSICAL MANHOOD. 


No form of athletic exercise demands | 
such perfect physical condition as prize 
fighting. Every muscle in the body must 
be fully developed and supple, and the 
heart, lungs and stomach must act to per- 
fection. 

Whether we endorse prize-fighting or 
not, it is nevertheless interesting to know 
the manner by which men arrive at such 
physical perfection. 

James Jefferies, the present champion _ 
heavy weight of the world, and his gal- 
lant opponent, ‘l’om Sharkey, in the great- 
est pugilistic encounter that has ever 
taken place, both pursued much the same 
course of training and the first and most 
important part of this training was to 
get the stomach in condition, and keep the 
digestion absolutely perfect, so that every 
muscle and nerve would be at its higtest 
capabilities. 

This was not done by a secret patent 
medicine, but both of these great pugilists 
used a well known natural digestive tablet 
sold by druggists under name of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets and composed of the 
digestive ferments which every stomach 
requires for healthy digestion. 

Champion Jefferies says: “Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets prevent acidity, 
strengthen the stomach and insure perfect 
digestion. They keep a man in fine phys- 
ical condition.” Signed, James J. Jef- 
feries, champion of the world. 

The gallant fighter, Sharkey, says: 
“Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets remove all 
discomfort after eating. They rest the 
stomach and restore it to a healthful con- 
dition. I heartily recommend them.” 
Signed, Thos. J. Sharkey. 

The advantage of the daily use of Stu- 
art’s Dyspepsia Tablets is that they keep 
the people well and ward off sickness and 
are equally valuable to well persons as to 
the dyspeptics. Another advantage is 
that these tablets contain no cathartics, or 
poisons of any character, but simply di- 
gestive ferments which are found in every 
healthy stomach, and when digestion is 
imperfect it is because the stomach lacks 
some of these elements and Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets supply it. 

They are no cheap cathartic, but a per- 
fectly safe and efficient digestive and the 
demand for them is greater than the sale 
of all other so-called dyspepsia cures com- 
bined. No remedy could possibly reach 
such a place in public esteem except as 
the result of positive merit. 

Full sized packages are sold by all 
druggists at 50 cents and the’ best habit 
you can possibly form is to take a Stuart’s 
They make weak 
stomachs strong and keep strong stomachs 
vigorous. 


EE 


HOME-SEEKERS’ EXCURSIONS 


On January 16th, February 6th and 20th.March 
6th and 20th, and April 3d and 17th, 1900, the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway will 
sell round-trip excursion tickets (good for 21 
days) to a great many points in South and 
North Dakota and other Western and South- 
Western States, at practically one fare for the 
round-trip. Take a trip West and see what an 
amount of good land can be purchased for very 
little money. Further information as to rates, 
routes, prices of farm lands, etc., may be ob- 
tained by addressing Gro H. Hzarrorp. Gen’! 
Pass. Agent, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. Il. 


- Fes. 10, 1900. 
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Washing Willow Furniture and 
Wicker Chairs 


Wicker chairs soon become soiled, but they 
y can be cleaned to look like new with 


Gold Dust Washing Powder 


and warm water. Use a scrubbing brush; when 


water becomes the least soiled, get fresh; follow 
with a soft, dry cheese cloth, and wipe dry. 
White iron beds can also be washed by this 
method, but must be wiped dry quickly. 


The above is taken from our free booklet 
“GOLDEN RULES FOR HOUSEWORK” 
Sent free on request to 


THE N. K, FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, 


preacher at the morning service. At night, 
under the leadership of Mr. Henry E. Dun- 
can, there was a special musical service, with 
the singing by a large chorus, of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s Festival Te Dewm. 


Tue will of the late Prof. Egleston, of 
Columbia University, which was filed for 
probate January 30th, provides for his in- 
terment under the chancel of Trinity Church. 
Certain of his paintings are to be given to 
Trinity Church, and to St. Augustine’s 
Chapel, and others to the May Egleston Rest 
at the Seaside Home, Islip, N. Y. The great- 
er portion of his library is to go to Trinity 
parish for use as a lending library in con- 
nection with any chapel the Corporation of 
the parish may select. His collection of min- 
erals and scientific apparatus is given to the 
School of Mines of Columbia University, of 
which he was the founder. The collection is 
one of the finest in the world. 
art objects go to the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. The bulk of the estate, which is a 
large one, is to revert to Trinity parish for 
use in endowing its parochial schools. 


THe rector of the Italian Church of San 
Salvatore, the Rev. Alberto Pace, died from 
heart disease in the New York Hospital on 
January 27th. He was a native of Italy, and 
a graduate of the University of Naples. 
Coming to America he came in contact with 
our missionary work in New York, and in 
consequence left the Roman Communion, 
and took Holy Orders in the American 
Church, being ordained to the priesthood by 
Bishop Littlejohn. He became zealously ac- 
tive in work for his fellow countrymen in 
Brooklyn, establishing a congregation for 
them there, and being the indirect cause of 
the establishment of a Roman Catholic 
ehurech for Italians, his own work having 
demonstrated the inadequacy of previously 
existing Roman provision for these people. 
After a visit to England, he returned to New 
York, and became rector of San Salvatore. 
At the time of his death, plans were matur- 
ing for the erection of a new church edifice 
for this congregation. He was about 55 
years of age. The funeral took place Sun- 
day, February 4th, and interment at St. 
_Michael’s cemetery, Astoria. 


AT a meeting of clergy in the Church 
Missions House January 29th, about fifty 
were present, and great interest was mani- 
fested. The new General Secretary of the 
Domestic and Foreign Society invited the 
criticism and advice of the clergy on the 
workings of the Society at any time, explain- 
ing that the new management greatly desired 
‘closer touch with those in charge of parishes. 
The topics discussed at the meeting were; 
first, to concentrate interest and systematize 

effort among the clergy of New York City on 
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behalf of missions; second, to arrange for oc- 
casional conferences of the clergy to consider 
questions relating to missionary extension; 
third, to create public sentiment in favor of 
systematic instruction and offerings so as to 
remove the necessity for special appeals. 
The Rey. Dr. Wm. R. Huntington, of Grace 
Church, suggested holding a quarterly con- 
ference, in connection with meetings of the 
Archdeaconry of New York. The Rev. Wm. 
M. Geer, of St. Paul’s Chapel, thought a 
monthly meeting, independent of that of the 
Archdeaconry, preferable. It was finally 
decided to hold monthly conferences from 
Advent to Whitsunday, to be held at the 
Church Missions House, with the object of 
hearing from the General Secretary any mat- 
ters of importance currently affecting the 
mission field, and with the reading of a paper 
by one of the city clergy on a missionary 
topic, followed by free discussion. 


ALL SAINTS’ CuurcH, Rosendale, is to be 
enriched by the addition of a new chancel, for 
which plans are being executed, at the direc- 


tion of the donor, Dr. C. V. Hasbrouck. 


THE Flower Hospital has received the gift 
of $100,000 from Mrs. Roswell P. Flower and 
her daughter, Mrs. Emma Flower Taylor, of 
St. Thomas’ parish, with the condition that 
its name shall continue unchanged. 


Tur New York Assembly of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew has presented to the re- 
tiring General Secretary, Mr. John W. Wood, 
complimentary resolutions, upon his entrance 
upon his important new duties as one of the 
secretaries of the Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society. 


Tur Board of Missions has received $10,- 
000 to be applied for the education of chil- 
dren of workers in the mission field. The 
amount came from two givers, whose names 
are not announced; one of the sums being a 
memorial. 


THE new edifice of the French Church du 
8. Esprit, which is nearing completion, has 
just had its corner-stone laid by Bishop 
Worthington, of Nebraska, acting for Bishop 
Potter. The exercises were preceded and fol- 
lowed by services in the basement, at which 
addresses were made by the Bishop, the Rev. 
Alfred V. Wittmeyer, rector of the parish, 
and the Rev. Henry Lubeck, LL.D., D.C.L., 
of the Church of Zion and St. Timothy. 
It is hoped that before the end of Lent 
the congregation may be able to worship in 
the new church. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
Bishop’s Appointments. 


F'mBRUARY. 
4. Lisbon. 
11. Opening Services New Church at Fargo. 
18. Park River. 
19. Langdon. 
20. Milton. 
21. Inkster. 
23. Crystal. 
25. Walhalla. 
28. Fargo. 

Marcu. 


4. Buffalo and Casselton. 
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OHIO. 
Church Burned—Cleveland Convocation. 


On THE early morning of January 27th, 
St. Stephen’s Church, East Liverpool, was 
completely destroyed by fire. Services are 
now being held in the parish house. 


Tne first meeting of the new Cleveland 
Convocation was held in St. Paul’s Church, 
Akron, the Rev. Jas. H. W. Blake, rector, on 
Monday and Tuesday, Jan. 22 and 23. On 
Monday at 4:30 p. M. a Quiet Hour was con- 
ducted by the Bishop of the Diocese. A 
paper was read by Bishop Leonard, which he 
had recently presented before a club of min- 
isters in Cleveland, upon “The Apparent De- 
cline of interest in Religion as indicated by 
the lack of attendance upon public services, 
and laxity in the keeping of the Lord’s Day.” 
The paper commanded the closest attention, 
and called out warm commendation from the 
members of the Convocation, and the request 
was made of the Bishop that it might be put 
in such shape as to reach the whole Church 
public. 

Evening Prayer was said at 7:30 P. M., 
at which service Archdeacon Abbott pre- 
sented a written review of the past ten years’ 
work of the Church within the territory that 
is now covered by the new and larger Con- 
vocation. 

The Rey. Geo. H. McGrew, D.D., rector of 
St. Paul’s Church, Cleveland, gave an in- 
teresting and suggestive forecast of the work 
that in the future can be undertaken, and 
successfully carried forward within the 
bounds of this region. 

On Tuesday, at 7:30 a. M., the Holy Com- 
munion was celebrated, the Bishop, celebrant. 

At 10 A. M. Morning Prayer was said by 
the Bishop, assisted by the Rev. L. W. Shey, 
the Rev. H. St. C. Hathaway, and the Rev. 
C. W. Baker. 

In the business session that followed, the 
Rey. Abner L. Frazer, Rector of St. John’s 
Church, Youngstown, was elected Dean, and 
the Rev. W. Rix Attwood, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

During the forenoon the principal subject 
of discussion was the question whether the 
free-pledge system for the support of Dio- 
cesan Missions ought to be adopted, in place 
of the so-called Apportionment System, 
which has been in use for a number of years 
past. The conclusion finally reached was the 
adoption of a request to the Missionary Com- 
mittee of the Diocese, that the free-pledge 
system be adopted and applied. After the 
noon-day prayers for Missions, the Convoca- 
tion repaired to the basement of the church 
for luncheon, which was bounteously served 
and heartily enjoyed. In his after-dinner 
speech of appreciation and congratulation, 
the Bishop opened up the subject of the new 
church for St. Paul’s parish, Akron, and his 
words, happily chosen, can hardly fail to give 
an impetus to a work long postponed, and 
greatly needing to be carried through. In 
the afternoon a valuable paper was read by 


Results Make 
Reputation. 


Singer Machines, either lock-stitch or 
chain-stitch, are the successful result of 
long experience and constant improve- 
ments in the endeavor to make nothing 
but the best sewing-machines for family 
use. The accomplishment of this result 
requires six of the largest, best-equipped 
factories in the world, and the best in- 
ventive talent of the age. Twelve 
thousand workmen are employed in these 
factories. Experience counts with THE 
SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
The average term of employment among 
these workmen exceeds a decade. 


Sold on instalments. 
Old machines taken in exchange. 


The Singer Manufacturing Co., 


“ Sewing-Machine Makers for the World.” 
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Mr. Wm. G. Mather, the treasurer of the 
Missionary Committee, on “The Best Plan for 
Arousing Interest in, and Raising Money for 
General Missions.” ‘The appointed speaker 
on this topic was the Rev. C. M. Roberts, 
rector of St. Timothy’s Church, Massillon. 

An interesting paper on the “Duty of the 
Church Toward Our New Territorial Posses- 
sions and Responsibilities,” was read by the 
Rev. Mr. Frazer. The paper on “The Need 
of Intercessory Prayer,’ by the Rev. Walter 
C. Clapp, rector of St. John’s Church, Toledo, 
was of the highest spiritual character and 
helpfulness, and was the more appreciated 
as Mr. Clapp came from another Convocation 
to give it. 

In the evening, after a brief devotional 
service, the subject of the establishment of 
a Diocesan Sunday School Institute was pre- 
sented in a thoughtfully considered plan of 
Diocesan organization for Sunday School 
work, by the Rev. Henry E. Cooke, rector of 
Christ Church, Warren. <A resolution was 
adopted for the organization of a Sunday 
School Institute in the Diocese. 

The attendance of the clergy on the Con- 
vocation was large, fourteen being present 
from Cleveland alone, and the general im- 
pression left, was one of encouragement in 
view of the new Convocational departure. 

The next meeting of the Convocation is 
to be in Christ Church, Warren, on April 30 
and May l. 


OREGON. 
Churches Consecrated. 
On Sunpay, January 14th, Bishop Morris 
consecrated Trinity Church, Ashland, and on 


the following Sunday consecrated S. Luke’s 
Church, Grant’s Pass. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Philadelphia Items—Celebration at St. Timothy’s 

—Mleetings of Two Convocations. 

THE Missionary Committee of the North- 
west Convocation has been instructed: to pro- 
ceed with the erection of the church at 
Twenty-fifth Street and Lehigh Avenue, to be 
known as St. Bartholomew’s. The parish 
building is to be a memorial of the late Rey. 
Dr. Benjamin Watson. 


Hoty Triniry CHURCH, LANSDALE, which 
was recently consecrated, as noted in THE 
Living CuHurRCH, 13th ult., is arranging to 
build a rectory on a lot adjoining the church. 
The Rev. Samuel Ward, the rector, has taken 
an active interest in the establishment of a 
gymnasium in the borough, and a room has 
been fitted up for that purpose. The or- 
ganization already has 50 members enrolled. 


Tue Rev. George Pomeroy Allen, D.D., 
who for twenty years past has been rector of 
Trinity Church, Bethlehem, diocese of Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania, has resigned therefrom to 
accept the rectorship of St. Mary’s Church, 
Ardmore, Pa. 


THE Convocation of Norristown held its 
midwinter meeting on the lst inst. in the 
Church of Our Saviour, Jenkintown, the Rey. 
Roberts Coles, rector. The meeting opened 
with Evening Prayer, after which a business 
session was held, Rev. Herbert J. Cook, dean, 
in the chair, Rev. W. H. Burk, secretary. 
A’ missionary meeting in the evening was 
addressed by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Brown, Bishop 
of Arkansas, the Rev. Messrs. J. Thompson 
Cole, F. H. Argo, and A. J. Barrows. 


Sr. TrmotHy’s CHURCH; Roxboro’, the Rev. 
R. E. Dennison, rector, has been celebrating 
the 41st anniversary of its organization as a 
parish by a series of services, beginning on 
St. Timothy’s Day, January 24th. On the 
Sunday within the octave, the sermon at the 
morning service was delivered by the Rey. 
Dr. H. L. Duhring, superintendent of the 
city missions; and at Evensong, by the Rev. 
Dr. G. F. Nelson, who: occupies a similar 
position in New York City. At this latter 
service, all the guilds of the parish were in 
attendance on the occasion of their annual 
reunion. The sermon was especially appro- 
priate, the subject being “Climbing Success,” 
based on I. Samuel, xiv: 13. 


The Diving Church. 


Tue, Northwest ‘Convocation miet~ on 
Wednesday afternoon, 24th ult., in the 
Church. of . St. Matthias, 
The Rev. Dr. J. N. Blanchard. was in the 
chair; the Rev. R. W. Forsyth, secretary. 
A minute was adopted relative to the death 
of the Rev. Benjamin Watson, D.D., for many 
years president of the convocation. The Rev. 
James O. Mellhenny reported that at the mis- 
sion at Twenty-ufth street and Lehigh av- 
enue, the total number of teachers and schol- 
ars in the Sunday School is 145, with an 
average attendance of 87. There is great 
need of a parish building. The Rev. G. DeW. 
Dowling reported an attendance of 408 schol- 
ars at Kpipnany Chapel. Gymnasium classes 
are held five times a week. The treasurer re- 
ported receipts (including balance from last 
year of $36.69) $1,073.74; present balance, 
$10.97. Balance of building fund, $3,342.75. 
The total amount available for the new 
chapel is over $5,000. The convocation was 
addressed by the Rev. A. J. P. McClure, 
financial agent of the General Clergy Relief 
Fund. At the public missionary service in 


_ the evening, the Rey. Dr. H. Austice, rector of 


the church, said Evensong and the full mixed 
vested choir rendered the musical portions of 
the service most efficiently. The Rev. Dr. 
Blanchard made a brief address in reference 
to the new mission at Twenty-fifth street and 
Lehigh avenue, and the proposed parish 
house, which is to be a memorial of the late 
Rey. Dr. B. Watson.. .1e was followed by the 
Rev. Dr. W. 8S. Rainsford, of New York, 
whose subject was “City Mission Work,’ but 
he viewed it in a broader sense than is com- 
monly ascribed to the theme. 


BISHOP McCABE. 


The Famous Minister’s Experience with 
Coffee. 


The well-known bishop said to oné of 
his friends, some years ago, “I was a 
great sufferer from severe headaches, and 
at times after traveling many miles to 
dedicate a church or perform some other 
important duty, found myself confined to 
a bed when the time came, and was un- 
able to carry out my work. I finally dis- 
covered that when I left off coffee for a 
few days, the headaches disappeared, and 
by further experiment, discovered that 
the coffee was undoubtedly the cause of 
the difficulty, which finally entirely dis- 
appeared when I left off coffee alto- 


gether.” 


The person to whom this remark was 
made is Mrs. Amy K. Glass, wife of a 
Methodist minister at Rolfe, Ia. She 
says: “My own experience with coffee 
was very convincing. I was grown up 
before I ever drank coffee, but was ad- 
vised by a friend (who meant it kindly) 
to use weak tea and coffee, because a 
warm drink aided digestion. I soon 
thereafter commenced to have nervous 
and sick headaches; could not believe it 
was the coffee. 

“My husband, who had suffered from 
dyspepsia while a young man in college, 
and found relief by leaving off coffee, 
often told me he was satisfied my head- 
aches were caused by coffee, so I gave up 
the coffee and took up Postum Cereal 
Food Coffee. The change taught me in 
a most convincing manner that coffee was 
the cause of the headaches, but now I 
have an equally good coffee in Postum, 
and its health-giving properties are sim- 
ply undeniable. Our little children use 
Postum regularly and go off to school as 
healthy and happy as children should. 
If ever husband or myself take a drink of 
weak coffee at an evening gathering or 
church social, we are kept awake until 
past the middle of the night. Yours for 
health.” 


Philadelphia. 


Fes. 10, 1900. 
ACENTS WANTED FOR 


the grandest.and fastest-selling book ever published, 


Memoirs oF D.L.MOODY 


by IIS SON, W. R. Moody, assisted by Ira DB. Sankey- 

A splendid life-story of the great evangelist’s high 
and unselfish service in the cause of fellow-man. 
Published with the authorization of Mrs. Moody and the family. 

Only authorized, authentic biography.. Beautifully 
Illustrated. Large, Nandsome Volume. {£27~1000 more 
agents wanted, men and women. §2 Sales immense;a 
harvest time for agents. Freight paid, credit given. Ad- 
dress at once THE DOMINION COMPANY, Dept, M 13, 
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Are to be Found in 


CALIFORNIA 


an Ideal All-the-Year Climate. 


TRAVEL VIA ONE OF THE 


outhern | 
Pacific Co's 
THREE ROUTES 


ROUND-TRIP TICKETS to principal Pacific 
Coast points that read going via a y of the Southern 


Pacific Company’s THREE ROUTES, 
Sunset, Ogden or Shasta, ~ 


and returning via the same or either of the others, 
are on Sale at all important railway stations. 

Personally Conductcd Tourist Excursions via alk 
three routes from principal railway centres, 

Through Pullman Standard and Ordinary Sleeping 
Cars and Solid Vestibule Trains. 

Write for information to 

E. HAWLEY, A. G. T. M5 S. Pe COs, 
349 Broadway, NEW YORK, N. Ye 
w. G: NEIMYER, Gen. Western Agt.. S. Ps COs, 
238 Clark Street. CHICAGO. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED EXCURSIONS IN PULLMAN 
TOURIST SLEEPERS. 

CHOICE OF TWO ROUTES. 


BOSTON EVERY WEDNESDAY 
SCENIC } CHICAGO st THURSDAY 


ROUTE ~ SAINT PAUL ‘* THURSDAY 
Leaves KANSAS CITY ‘ FRIDAY 
OMAHA CG FRIDAY 


via Colorado Springs and Salt Lake to California. 
and Pacific Coast Points. 

CHICAGO EVERY TUESDAY 
SOUTHERN \ SAINT PAUL ‘ TUESDAY 


ROUTE KANSAS CITY ‘* WEDNESDAY 
Leaves DES MOINES ‘‘ WEDNESDAY 
OMAHA ** WEDNESDAY 


via Pt. Worth and El Paso to Los Angeles and San. 
Francisco. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evi- 
dence that we offer the best. 

We solicit correspondence and think that the 
inducements we can offer will convince you of 
the superiority of this line. 

For full Information and free literature address 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicazo. 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 


GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS. 


27-29 South Clinton street, - - Chicago, Ill. 


COLEGATE ART GLAS3 CO, 
Established in 1879 by E. Colegate. 
MEMORIAL WINDUWS AND BRASSES. 
Highest award Augusta Exposition, 1891. 
318 West 13th Street, New]/York. 


Fes. 10, 1900. 


In a letter received from Bishop Whit- 
aker, he states that he has visited churches 


in Havana, Matanzas and Cienfuegos. He 
will return to Philadelphia Feb. 7th. 

. BEQUEST FOR RELIGIOUS PURPOSES. 

The will of Mary Cartwright, probated 


23d ult., disposes of an estate of $50,000, and 
bequeathes one-tenth of that sum to the 
trusees of the diocese, as an endowment to 
Calvary Monumental Church, the interest 
only to be used for the benefit of that parish. 


Tur Rev. William Bayard Hale, D.D., 


LL.D.,. has resigned the rectorship of S. 
Mary’s Church, Ardmore, Pa. 


- PITTSBURGH. 


Church Club—New Parish House—Church Ar- 


my—Varia. ; 

Ciry—Tue January meeting of the 
Church Club was held on the 18th inst., at 
Calvary Church, Pittsburgh, where after a 
short service by the Rev. Mr. Guerry, the 
Right Reverend J. P. DuMoulin, D.D., bishop 
of Niagara, gave a most eloquent.and en- 
joyable address, taking as his topic, “Some 
Notes of the Century.” In spite of very dis- 
agreeable weather, there was a large attend- 
ance of members of the Club and their 
friends. At the February meeting of the 
Club it is expected that the Rev. Dr. Briggs 
will deliver his lecture on “The Present 
Crisis in tne Church of England.” The 
Church Club is increasing in numbers and 
influence, and has already been found help- 
ful in breaking down somewhat the spirit 
of parochialism, which is the bane of much 
of our Church life. 


On tHE Feast of the Conversion of S. 
Paul, the new parish house of Trinity 
Church, Pittsburgh, was opened with a short 
service of benediction by the Bishop. The 
rector made a short address of welcome to 
the clergy and people assembled, and the 
Bishop added a few words of congratulation 
to the rector and congregation. In the even- 
ing there was a reception given by the congre- 
gation, which took the nature of a house- 
warming, to which all the various city con- 
gregations were invited. 


A RATHER unique and very impressive 


street service was held at the entrance of the 


Court House, on Monday evening, January 
21, under, the auspices of the Church Army, 
in which the vested choir of 8. John’s Church 
took a prominent: part. The choir robed for 
the service at the headquarters of the Church 
Army on Front and Diamond Streets, and 
with the visiting priest, the Rev. Father 
Huntington, the workers of the Church 
Army, and several of the clergymen of the 
city, walked to the Court House, and took 
their places on the steps. The order of serv- 
ice included several hymns, the General -Con- 
fession, the Lord’s Prayer, Apostles’ Creed, 
interspersed with hymns by the choir, and a 
most stirring and forceful address by Father 
Huntington. After the service, which was 
largely attended, the choir and workers re- 
turned to the mission rooms, where the usual 
evening exercises followed. 


Tue Rev. William Thompson has. resigned 
the rectorship of S. James’ Church, and has 
one to spend the winter in San Diego, Cal. 
he vestry has called to fill the vacancy the 
Rey. Edwin Weary, of East Liverpool, Ohio. 


Erre.—S. Paul’s Church celebrated its an- 
niversary day on the Feast of the Conver- 
sion of S. Paul, beginning in the morning at 
half past seven with a celebration of the Holy 
Communion, followed later by morning 
prayer and sermon. In the evening there 
was a reunion of all the parish organizations, 
concluding With a general parish reception. 


The work in this parish is now in a very- 


flourishing condition, under the rectorship of 
the Rev. Franklin S. Spalding. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Woman’s Auxiliary. 

At <A recent session of the diocesan 
branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary, a resolu- 
tion was adopted to seek to raise a2 memorial 
fund of $25,000 to be known as the Carring- 
ton Memorial Fund, in honor of Mrs. Car- 
rington, the late president, for the mainte- 
nance of the work and for the advancement 
of the missionary cause. 


Ube Diving Church. 


Bishop McVickar introduced Rey. Dr. Ar- 
thur S. Lloyd, of New York City, general 
secretary of the Board of Missions, who 
spoke of the management of the funds placed 
in his hands. Following other addresses was 
that of the Rev. Fred Caunt, of Ponce, 
Porto Rico, Just as the other missionaries 
had described the scenes of their activity, 
so Rev. Mr. Caunt described his with such a 
degree of vividness as to thoroughly impress 
the audience with the desolate condition of 
the benighted Porto Ricans. 


SOUTHERN VIRGINIA, 
Varia. 

Tue work of restoration of St. Peter’s 
Church, Norfolk, which a few weeks ago was 
badly damaged by fire, was completed so the 
church could be used Sunday, January 14th. 
The day was also the third anniversary of 
the Rey. C. E. Woodson as rector. 


THe charge of the churches at Hot 
Springs and Warm Springs has been as- 
signed by Bishop Randolph to the Rey. S. 
C. Beckwith, who enters upon his duties at 
once. 


A FINE brick residence on High Street, 
one square from the church, has been pur- 
chased for a rectory by the congregation of 
Grace Church, Petersburg. <A series of Mis- 
sion services and Bible readings has just 
been concluded in this church, by Mr. John 
R. Matthews, an English Evangelist, well- 
known in Virginia. 


VIRGINIA, 
New Pulpit—Organ at Seminary—Mr. Guerry 

Declines, 

THE Rey. Preston Nash, rector of Christ 
Church, Richmond, has just erected in his 
church, an oaken pulpit of wonderful beauty 
and workmanship, which was presented to 
him by the Rev. Martin Johnson, rector of 
the churches in Powhatan County. The pul- 
pit came from a church in Baltimore, where 
it had been in use nearly eighty years. It 
was given to Mr. Johnson to place in one of 
his churches, but being too large he turned it 
over to Mr. Nash. 


FIFTEEN HUNDRED DOLLARS has just been 
presented to the Theological Seminary of 
Virginia at Alexandria to purchase a new 
organ for the seminary chapel. It came 
through the Rey. Prof. Crawford from a 
friend. The expectation is to have the or- 
gan in place by Easter. 


THE Rey. Wm. A. Guerry, chaplain of the 
University of the South, who was recently 
called to the rectorship of St. Paul’s Church, 
Richmond, has felt constrained to decline the 
call, feeling it his duty that he should re- 
main at Sewanee. 


WESTERN MICHIGAN, 
Celebration at Kalamazoo. 


On the eve of the Festival of the Conver- 
sion of St. Paul, a special service was held 
at St. Luke’s Church, Kalamazoo, to com- 
memorate the closing of the Rev. R. R. Clai- 
borne’s eighth year as rector. Bishop Gilles- 
pie read the service of consecration for the 
new pulpit and litany desk. The former was 
presented by William Buell and the latter by 
Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Burns. Bishop White, of 
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BABY’S TASTE. 


Guided by Nature’s Demand for Proper Food. 


Rey. S. V. Robinson, Brooklyn Hills, 
N. Y., says: “A few days ago an inci- 
dent occurred in my home that may in- 
terest you. Our baby boy, a fine spect- 
men of two years and three months old 
babyhood, was brought downstairs imme- 
diately after he awoke. He was teething, 
and had eaten but little for two or three 
days, and had to be coaxed to do that. 
On this particular morning his first re- 
quest was for Grape-Nuts, of which he is 
very fond. His mother had some corn- 
meal mush cooked, and served him with 
that instead, but after he had looked at 
it for a moment, he pushed it away indig- 
nantly, saying, ‘I don’t want that; I want 
Grape-Nuts.’ He would not be satisfied 
until Grape-Nuts were served to him, 
which he ate with evident enjoyment. 
We were interested in his discrimination, 
and you will doubtless appreciate the 
boy’s taste.” 

Probably no food in existence,—not 
even excepting the very best prepared 
baby foods,—is as well-adapted to the 
use of infants as Grape-Nuts, well-soaked. 
The food is made up in granular form, 
and for children should be soaked a few 
minutes in hot water, when it becomes a 
mush, and should be treated with cream 
and sugar. 

It contains the elements required for 
building the bones, and the gray matter 
in the nerve centers. A child or an adult 
fed on Grape-Nuts will show marked im- 
provement in physical and mental ability. 
Many of the elders testify to the removal 
of physical ailments by abandoning’ por- 
tions of the food that have been in use, 
and taking up Grape-Nuts regularly. 

Sold by grocers everywhere, and made 
at the pure food factories of the Postum . 
Cereal Co.,-Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Gluten 


The nutritive value of cereal foods 
lies in the amount of glutenous 
matter they contain. It is this ele- 
ment which places them in the flesh- 
forming groupof foods. Wheat con- 
tains the most and rice the least of 
this constituent, and the wheat grown 
in the northwest contains the most of 


‘CREAM OF 
WHEAT 


is this|grain freed from surplus starch 
and from the indigestible outer husk, 
making the best of foods for the 
muscle or brain worker. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Seasuldvascoses: 


AT WILL THE 


HARVEST BE? 


This need never be asked if you plant 
Peter Henderson &Co.’s seeds,asthey are the 
acknowledged standard of excellence in 
bothhemispheres. Our 1900 Catalogue of 


Everything ,.Garden 
is a 190-page book, 9xil inches, containing 
over 700 engravings and 6 superb colored 
plates of Seeds and Plants—a perfect mine 
of information on garden topics. 
Totraceadvertising, and giveour Cata- 
logue the largest possible distribution,we 
makethe following unusually liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 

To every one who will state where this 
advertisement was seen, and whoencloses 
us 10 cents (in stamps), we will mail the 
Catalogue, and also send, free of charge, 
out famous 50-cent “Harvest” Collection of 
seeds, containing one packet each of New 
Large-flowering Sweet Peas, New Giant 
Pansy, New Giant Comet Asters, White 
Plume Celery, French Breakfast Radish 
and New Freedom Tomato, in a red envel- 
ope, which when emptied and returned will 
be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on 
any order of goods selected from Cata- 
logue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


Perer Henperson & Co. 


35&37 CORTLANDT S" NEW YORK 


LARGE number of engraved views of varied 


“SNAP SHOTS.” 
a 
scenery in the famous zinc fields of south- 


Ai western Missouri, mailed free, along with 
“Tales of Fortune’ telling all-about the zinc in- 
dustry of Missouri and how a small sum can be in- 
vested to good advantage. Address, 


WALTER SAYLER, 171 LA SALLE ST., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 


The Original and Genuine Wocestershire. 
Known the world over. Take no substitute. 


Pettijohn's ™*yaen"™ 


FOOD 
TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Aids digestion, clears the head, and increases energy. At 
ali druggists. 50c. and $1. 


FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


Vegetables and Fruits, (Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and 
trees), apply (catalogue free) to JOHN LEWIS 
CHILDS Floral Park New York. 


EUROPEAN TOURS 
WABASH RAILROAD. 


Write F. A. PALMER, A G. P. A, 97 ADAMS 
St., CH1cAGO, for complete itinerary of Tours to 
London, Paris Exposition, the Rhine, Switzerland, 
Venice, Rome and Florence. Reservations must be 


made early. This is imperative. 

DWIGHT L. 
Official and only authentic edition. Written by his son, 
WM. R. MUODY, and IRA D. SANKEY, his life- 
long associate and friend 

100,000 AGENTS WANTED AT ONCE. 
Liberal terms. Freight paid. Credit given. A golden op- 


portunity for you. Outfit free. Write to-day. 
P. W. ZIEGLER & CO., 324 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


The Diving Church. 


Michigan City, delivered the sermon of the 
evening; the Rev. Lewis Brown, of Battle 
Creek, made a few happy remarks of con- 
gratulation; Rev. C. P. Mills, a former ree- 
tor, made an address, and Judge A. J. Mills 
spoke of the difficult task performed by Rey. 
Robert E. Jones, D.D., in uniting the two 
parishes in Kalamazoo. The rector gave a 
review of the work done in the parish during 
the past eight years. 


CHICAGO. 

Tue Rev. B. F. Matrau, whose health is 
impaired, a short time ago sent in his res- 
ignation of the rectorship of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, Englewood. His vestry declined to 
receive it, and Mr. Matrau will go South to 
recuperate, leaving a locum tenens for a time. 


Ir HAS been decided that the consecration 
of the Bishop Coadjutor will take place in 
Grace Church, and preparations for the event 
are under way. Information has just come 
that his alma mater, Trinity College, Toron- 
to, will, immediately after the consecration, 
confer a Doctor’s degree upon the Bishop- 
Coadjutor. 


Tue Rey. C. E. Bowles, rector of All 
Saints’, Chicago, having obtained assistance 
in the work at St. John’s, Irving Park, will 
open a mission Sunday School at Cuyler on 
the first Sunday in February. This move- 
ment has the Bishop’s sanction and blessing, 
and will enter a comparatively new territory. 


CANADA, 


Building Fund for Ontario Cathedral—Various 
Items — Montreal Synod — Varia— Trinity 
College Alumni. 


Diocese of Ontario— 

Over $10,000 have been subscribed in aid 
of the rebuilding fund of S. George’s Cathe- 
dral, Kingston, since the fire a year ago. Of 
this sum, nearly $8,000 has been paid in. It 
is expected that the Cathedral will be re- 
opened on Easter Day. 


Diocese of Fredericton— 

THE mission held in S. Mary’s Church, 
St. John, by the Rey. Arthur Murphy, at- 
tracted large congregations. 


Tue Rey. J. A. Hickman, missionary on 
furlough from China, preached in several of 
the city churches of S. John in January. 


Diocese of Nova Scotia— 

A porTRAIT of the late Bishop Binney, of 
Nova Scotia, has been presented to S. Paul’s 
Chureh, which will be an addition to the 
already fine historical collection of pictures 
in the vestry. 


THE Rev. A. Murphy held a ten days’ 
mission in Christ Church, Dartmouth, in 
January. 


Diocese of Rupert's Land— 


Tur Archbishop consecrated 8S. Matthew’s 
Church, Brandon, lately. 


S. ANDREW’s CuuRcH, St. Andrews, Mani- 
toba, celebrated the fiftieth anniversary in 
December. The Archbishop preached at 
morning service. This is one of the largest 
churches in Manitoba, outside of Winnipeg, 
is of stone, and was one of the earliest mis- 
sions of the Church Missionary Society in 
the Northwest. It is about fifteen miles 
from Winnipeg. 

Diocese of Montreal— 

Tuer Synod of the diocese opened its an- 
nual session January 16th, by a service and 
celebration of Holy Communion in Christ 
Chureh Cathedral, Montreal. Rural Dean 
Robinson, rector of Clarenceyille, preached 


SENT FREE 


BLE and FLOWER GARDEN. 


Buy Seeds Intelligently 


CATALOGUE of GARDEN and FLOWER SEEDS—ija.tegc fstenst” Y 
on request—tells a J 


about the _ season’s 
most desirable productions for the VEGETA= 


MAY’S 
1900; 


LCM ay $C: 


(Box 00.) St. Paul, Minn. 3s 
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Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Colds, Bronchitis. 


For twenty-one nea the 
most successful GERMICIDE 
in contagious disease. 

Bend for descriptive book- 
let, containing physicians’ tes- 
| timonjals and price list, 
Sold by Druggiste 
Generally, 


VUapo-Cresolene Zo., 
69 Wall St., New York, 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 


ie > 


‘ 
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Send 25 cents to C. A. Hicerns, A. G. P. 
A., Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R'y, Great 
Northern Bldg., Chicago, for Sy 4 of Aztec 
Calendar, January to June, 1900. Contains six 
separate reproductions in colors (8x 11 inches) 
of Burbank’s noted Pueblo Indian portraits. 
Series comprises Wick-ah-te-wah, Ko-peley, 
Si-we-ka, Si-you-wee-teh-ze-sah, Quen-chow-a, . 
and Zy-you-wah, of the Moki and Zufii tribes. 
Also engraved cover representing ancient 
Aztec calendar stone. A handsomeand unique 
souvenir; edition limited ; order early, e 


9 For Fine and 
Medium Writ- 
ing—303, 404, 603, 
604 E,F., COLE. Fe. 


| THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 
Stub Points=1008, 1071, 1083. 


For Vertical Writings 1045 : : 
(Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 
1047 (Multiscript), 1065, 1066, 1067. 
Court-House Serles-1064, 1065, 1066, and others. 


AIK BRUSH 


© aa N 
‘ geewZZ } 
ART WoexK. 


e*theksmeot PROPHYLACTIC 
TOOTH BRUSH, 


We are making and selling the 
best Art Toolinuse. Applies 
color by jet of air, ensbling the 
artist to do betrer work and 
save time. No studio complete 
without it. Circulars free. 
Address, E 


AIK BRUSH MFG. CO., 
81 Nassau St. 
Rockford, Ill., U. S. A. 


the 


-_ a, Pay ; < 

ask for “‘ the tooth a 

2 uch in Z eaten box.’ Tt cleans ; 
etween the teeth. Adults’, 35c. Children’ ize: 

At ali dealers’. Send for book “Tooth Tithe pies 


FLORENCE I1FG. CO., 25 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


Church Gushions, 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches, Send for our free 
book. Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St.. N. Y. 


Fr. 10, 1900. 


the sermon, which was on the authority and 
permanence of the Church of Christ. 
was a very large attendance of clerical and 
lay delegates at the business session, the 
Bishop of Montreal in the chair. Bishop 
Thornloe, of Algoma, occupied a seat on the 
platform, and gave an address during the day 
on work in his diocese. The Bishop’s charge 
was mainly a review of the work of the dio- 
cese since he was consecrated 21 years ago. 
At the conclusion of his remarks he referred 
to the present war, provoking a storm of 
applause by his patriotic sentiments, after 
which the Synod rose and sang the National 
Anthem. The question of admitting women 
to vote at vestry meetings, long brought up 
at every session of the Montreal Synod, has 
at last been disposed of. The motion that 
the Synod take the necessary steps to admit 
women was carried by a clerical vote of 35 to 
16 and a lay vote of 18 to 11. A suggestion 
to put in force a canon empowering the 
Bishop to take such steps as will result in the 
establishment of an order of deaconesses in 
the diocese, was unanimously approved of. 
Regret was expressed at the ilimess and conse- 
quent resignation of Principal Adams of Len- 


There . 


Che Living Church. 


noxville. The Synod’s annual missionary 
meeting was held on the evening of January 
17th. The report of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
showed that there are now 65 branches in the 
diocese. 


Diocese of Toronto— 


Tne fourth annual meeting of the Alum- 
ni Association of Trinity College was held 
in Toronto from January 8th to the 11th. 
Bishop DuMoulin, of Niagara, conducted a 
Quiet Hour, on the second day. A large 
number of interesting papers were read and 
discussed. The January meeting of the W. 
A. diocesan board was particularly interest- 
ing. It was begun by a service in S. James’ 
Cathedral, when the members’ Nineteenth 
Century Thank offering was made. The 
amount of this when counted was found to 
be $1,390, and as all the branches have not 
yet sent in their bags, it is thought that it 
will be about $1,500. A circular letter from 
the Bishop was read in all the churches in 
the diocese on the first Sunday after Epi- 
phany, in which he called a public meeting 
“to consider what action ought to be taken 
by the members of the Church in this diocese 


987 


to express our thankfulness to Almighty God 
for the manifold and great blessings of the 
Nineteenth Century, now hastening to its 
close.” 


WASHINGTON, 
St. Mary’s and Prince George’s Counties. 


THe Bishop has appointed as his repre- 
sentative in the supervision of this work the 
Rey. C. L. LaRoche, rector of All Saints’ 
parish, S. Mary’s county, well-known for its 
large and successful work, centering in the 
parish church where white and colored wor- 
ship together under most happy conditions. 
In this region there is also a chapel and 
school for colored people only, at Port To- 
bacco, in Charles county, in charge of the 
Rev. J. R. Brooks; the same at Woodville, 
Prince George’s county, in charge of the Rev. 
Basil B. Tyler; a chapel at Croom, under the 
eare of the Rey. F. P. Willes, rector of S. 
Thomas’ parish, and at Charlotte Hall, S. 
Mary’s county, a chapel, industrial school, 
and farm, in charge of the Rev. J. G. Bry- 
ant. The Rey. Mr. La Roche regularly visits 


A GOD-SEND TO ALL HUMANITY. 


Invention of an Ohioan That Guarantees Health, Strength and Beauty By Nature’s Method, 
and Cures Without Drugs All Nervous Diseases, Rheumatism, La Grippe, Neural- 
gia, Kidney Troubles, Weakness and the Most Obstinate Diseases. 


Those Who Have Used It Declare It to Be the Most Remarkable Invigorant Ever Produced for Man, Woman or Child 


An inyentive genius of Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
placed on the market a Bath Cabinet that is of 
jgreat interest to the public, not only the sick 
and debilitated, but also those enjoying health. 

Our recent investigation of this remarkable in- 
vention was so very satisfactory that we have 
no hestitancy in indorsing the same as just what 
all our readers need. 

It is a sealed compartment, in which one com- 
fortably rests on a chair, and, with only the 
head outside, enjoys all the invigorating, cleans- 


See —— 

ing and purifying effects of the most luxurious 
Turkish bath, hot vapor or medicated vapor 
baths at home for three cents each, with no pos- 
sibility of taking cold, or in any way weakening 
the system. 

A well known physician of Kansas, BW. L. Ha- 
ton, M. D., gave up his practice to sell these 
Bath Cabinets, feeling that they were all his 
patients needed to get well and keep well, as 
they cured the most obstinate diseases often 
when his medicine failed, and we understand he 
has already sold over 600. Another physician. of 
Chicago, Dr. John C. Wright. followed Dr. Ea- 
_ton’s example, and devotes his entire time to 
selling these Cabinets. Many others are doing 
likewise. 

Hundreds of remarkable letters have been 
written the inventors from those who have used 
the Cabinets, some of which referring to 


Rheumatism, La Grippe, Kidney 
Trouble 
Will be interesting to those who suffer from 
these dread maladies. G. M. Lafferty, Coving- 
‘ton, Ky., writes: ‘‘Was compelled to quit busi- 
ness a year ago, being prostrated by rheumatism 
when your Cabinet came. Two weeks’ use of it 
entirely cured me, and have never had a twinge 
since. My doctor was much astonished and will 
recommend them.’ Mrs. S. 8. Noteman, Hood 
River, Ore., writes that her neighbor used the 
_ Bath Cabinet for a severe case of la grippe and 
‘cured herself entirely in two days. Another 
neighbor cured eczema of many years’ standing 
and her little girl of measles. A. B. Strickland, 
‘Bloomington, Idaho, writes that the Bath Cab- 
inet did him more good in one week than two 
years’ doctoring, and entirely cured him of 
eatarrh, gravel, kidney trouble, and dropsy, with 
‘which he had been long afflicted. Hundreds of 
others write praising this Cabinet, and there 
seems to be no doubt but that the long-sought- 
for means of curing rheumatism, la grippe, 
Bright’s disease and all kidney and urinary af- 
fections has been found. The 


Well Known Christian Minister 


Of Brooklyn, N. Y., Rey. John A. Ferry, highly 
recommends this Cabinet, as also does Mrs. Ken- 
dricks, Prine. of Vassar College; Congressman 
John J. Lentz, John T. Brown, editor of the 
Christian Guide; Rev. C. M. Keith, editor Holi- 
ness Advocate, many lawyers, physicians, min- 
isters and hundreds of other influential people. 


It Prevents Disease. 


It is important to know that the makers guar- 
antee that Colds, La Grippe, Fevers; in fact, no 
disease can get a foot-hoid in your body if you 
take these hot, Thermal Baths weekly. Scientific 
reasons are brought out in an instructive little 
book, issued by the makers. To 


Cure Blood and Skin Diseases 


This Cabinet has marvelous power. If people, 
instead of filling their system with more _ poi- 
sons in taking drugs and nostrums, would get 
into a Vapor Bath Cabinet and sweat out these 
poisons and assist Nature to act, they would 
have a skin as clear and smooth as the most 
fastidious could desire. 


The Great Feature 


Of this Bath Cabinet is that it gives a Hot 
Vapor Bath that opens the millions of pores all 
over the body, stimulating the sweat glands and 
forcing out by nature’s method all the impure 
salts, acids and effete matter, which, if retained, 
overwork the heart, kidneys, and the lungs and 
cause disease, debility and sluggishness. A hot 
Vapor Bath instills new life from the very be- 
ginning, and makes you feel 10 years younger. 
With the bath, if desired, is a 


Head and Complexion Steamer 


In which the face and head are given the same 
vapor treatment as the body. This produces the 
most wonderful results, removes pimples, black- 
heads, skin eruptions, and 


Cures Catarrh, Asthma and 
Bronchitis. 4 


L. B. Westbrook, Newton, Ia., writes :‘‘For 
45 years I have had catarrh and asthma to such 
an extent that it had eaten out the nartition be- 
tween my nostrils. Drugs and doctors did me 
no good. ‘The first vapor bath I took helped me, 
and two weeks’ use cured me entirely, and I 
have never had a twinge since.” 


Whatever Will Hasten Perspiration 


Every one knows, is beneficial. Turkish baths, 
massage, hot drinks, stimulants, hot foot baths 
are all known to be beneficial, but the best of 
these methods become crude and insignificant 
when compared to the convenient, and marvelous 
curative power of the Cabinet Bath referred to 
above. The Cabinet is known as the 


Square Quaker Folding Thermal 
Vapor Bath Cabinet, made only in Cincinnati, O. 
This Cabinet, we find, is durably and handsomely 
made, best material, is entered and vacated by 
a door which opens wide; the Cabinet when 
closed is airtight, made of the best hygienic 
waterproof cloth, rubber lined, has a strong, 
rigid steel frame, which supports it from top to 
bottom. The Cabinet is large and roomy inside, 
has curtains at top to open for cooling off. 
Makers furnish a good alcohol stove with each 
Cabinet, also valuable recipes and formulas for 
medicated baths and ailments, as well as plain 
directions, so any one can use it just as soon as 
received. 


Another excellent feature is that it folds flat 


| in one inch space and may be carried when tray- 


eling. Weighs but 10 pounds. 

People don’t need bathrooms, as this Cabinet 
may be used in any room. ‘Thus bathtubs have 
been discarded since the invention of this Cabi- 
net, as it gives a far better bath for all cleans- 
ing purposes than soap and water. For the sick 
room its advantages are at once apparent. The 
Cabinet is amply large enough for any person. 
There have been 


So-Called Cabinets 
On the market, but they were unsatisfactory, 
simply cheap affairs to pull on and off over the 
head, like a skirt, subjecting the body to sudden 
and dangerous changes of temperature. 

After investigation, we can say the Cabinet 
made by the Cincinnati firm is the only practical 
article of its kind, and will last for years. The 
makers guarantee it to be better, more conveni- 
ent, more durable than others which sell for $12 
or $18. This Cabinet satisfies and delights every 
user, and the 


Makers Guarantee Results. 
They assert positively, and their statements 


are backed by a vast amount of testimony from 


persons of influence, that their Cabinet will cure 
nervous troubles and debility, clear the skin, 
purify the blood, cure rheumatism. (They offer 
$50 reward for a case that cannot be relieved.) 
Cures women’s trouble, la grippe, sleeplessness, 
obesity, neuralgia headaches, gout, sciatica 
piles, dropsy, blood and skin disease, liver and 
kidney troubles. It will 


Cure a Hard Cold 
With one bath, and break up all symptoms of 


la grippe, fevers, pneumonia. bronchitis, asthma 
and is really a household necessity. It is the 
most 


Cleansing and Invigorating Bath 


Known, and all those enjoying health should 
use it at least once or twice a week, but its 
great value lies in its marvelous power to draw 
out of the system the impurities that cause 
disease, and for this reason is really a god- 
send to all humanity. 


HOW TO GET ONE. 


All our readers who want to enjoy perfect 
health, prevent disease, or are afflicted, should 
have one of these remarkable Cabinets. The 
price is wonderfully low. Space prevents a de- 
tailed description, but it will bear out the most 
exacting demand for durability and curative 
properties. Write to the World Manufacturing 
Co., 1208 World Building, Cincinnati, O., and ask 
them to send you their pamphlets and circulars 
describing this invention. The regular price of 
this Cabinet is $5. Head Steaming Attachment, 
if desired, $1 extra, and it is, indeed, difficult to 
imagine where one could invest that amount of 
money in anything else that guarantees so much 
real, genuine health, vigor and strength. 

Write to-day for full information, or, better 
still, order a Cabinet. You won’t be deceived or 
disappointed, as the makers guarantee every Cab- 
inet, and will refund your money, after 30 days’ 
use, if not just as represented. They are reli- 
able and responsible (capital ($100,000.00), and 
fill all orders as soon as received. 

Don’t fail to send for booklet, as it will prove 
very interesting reading. 

This Cabinet is 


A Wonderful Seller For Agents, 
And the firm offers special inducements to good 
agents—both men and women—upon request. 


The Palm 


is awarded byall judgesof mechanical 
excellence to 


ELGIN 
Ruby Jeweled Watches. 


They are made to endure and tell § 
time accurately. All jewelers sell 
them in cases to suit. Ask your 
jeweler why the Elgin is the best 
watch. 

An Elgin watch always has the word “Elgin” 
engraved on the works—fully guaranteed. 


“The Ways of a Watch’’—our new 
booklet—sent anyone on request. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, Il. 


Electric Lighted 
Trains 


Chicago 
& North-Western 
Railway 


THE North-Western Limited to St. 

Paul and Minneapolis, 6.30 
P. M. daily from Chicago, cannot 
be excelled. Three other first class 
trains from Chicago also — 9.00 
A.M. Daylight Train, 10.00 P. M. 
Fast Mail and 10.15 P. M. Night 
Express. Ticket offices, 193 Clark 
Street and Wells Street Station, Chi- 
cago. 


CARRIAGE BUYERS C4Y.SAYE:MONEY. 


We are the largest 
Makers of Vehicles and Harness in the world sell- 
ing direct to the consumer. ELKHART HARNESS 
& CARRIAGE MFG. CO., Elkhart, Ind. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH. 
Memorials. Supplies. 


THE COX SONS & BUCKLEY CO. 


Cburch Furnishers and Decorators. 


70 gh Avenue New York City. 


‘LUETKE, 
ART « - WORKER ® 


COX SONS & VINING 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, 
Choir Yestment s, 
Embroideries and Materials, 
Custom Made Clerical Clothing 
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The Living Church. 


and: examines these stations and reports tv 
the Bishop. He is especially fitted by long 
experience for this work, having begun life 
as a Southern planter, and in later years 
founded a flourishing colored church in 
Georgia. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
Bishop Edsall’s Visitations, 

PrempBina.—In this little town of 700 in- 
habitants the Bishop conducted a six-days’ 
mission at the end of January. Blinding 
northwest blizzards prevailed on several days 
of the week, hindering the attendance of 
many, especially of country people, neverthe- 
less the average attendance at all the sery- 
ices, particularly at the Holy Communion at 
8 A. M., was very gratifying. Four services 
were held daily at which the Bishop deliv- 
ered meditations, instructions, and sermons. 
Atter each evening mission service, he an- 
swered in clear and definite language various 
questions concerning the doctrine, history, 
and worship of this branch of the Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church, these con- 
ferences formed an instructive feature of the 
mission. At the concluding service on Sun- 
day night, a solemn renewal of- Baptismal 
vows was participated in by a great number 
of the congregation present, many of whom 
were members of the various denominations 
which abound in North Dakota. Extra seats 
had to be procured to accommodate all who 
attended this remarkable service. Besides 
the priest in charge, the Rey. E. Hockley, of 
Emerson, Diocese of Rupertsland, and the 
Rev. P. B. Peabody, of the Missionary Dis- 
trict of Duluth, assisted at the mission 
services. 

BowrEsMontT.—On the day following the 
Pembina Mission, accompanied by the priest 
in charge, the Bishop visited Bowesmont, a 
village of about 150 people, where mission 
work has quite recently been begun. A servy- 
ice was held in a Methodist place of wor- 
ship; the night was bitterly cold, the ther- 
mometer registering 30 degrees below zero, 
with a strong wind blowing, and it was a 
pleasant surprise to find instead of the two 
or three anticipated, a congregation of 43 
persons, most of whom were Methodists. 
One little party had driven in several miles 
in order to be confirmed by the Bishop. 
Thanks to the forethought of our treasurer, 
Mr. Geo. Hodgson, the church was warmed 
and lighted and the Confirmation was held 
and the Bishop preached. 

On the following morning early, the 
Bishop and priest drove several miles with 
horse and buggy in the teeth of a biting 
northwest wind to the humble home of a 
poor sick man, who had been preparing for 
Confirmation, and there the Bishop laid his 
hands upon him that he might receive the 
Holy Ghost. In this mission the week day 
services held during the past year by the 
visiting priest are beginning to bear fruit. 

Drayton—tThe same evening, service was 
held in the Presbyterian place of worship 
in this town of 100 inhabitants, and the 
Bishop preached to about seventy people, 
about half a dozen being discovered to be 
confirmed persons. A good impression was 
made, and the Bishop determined to provide 
for fortnightly week night services. 


Brain Workers. 
\Horsford's Acid Phosphate} 


Mi Strengthens the exhausted and con- 
: fused brain, relieves nervous headache 
# and induces refreshing sleep. 

: Gennes: bears name Horsrorp’s on rapes, 
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Borden’ s Condensed Miik Co., N. Y. 


7\ FAVORABLY KNOWN 5.000180, F 


hy pie fith SeHOoL 0 & tHe 
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CHIMES. rat ROY Reape FREE 


BELLS | 


Btee!l Alloy Church & School See 
Catalogue._ The ©. 8, B: 


MENEELY BELL Re 
CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager 
Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


CHURCH BELLS anc'Peats 


Best quality on earth. 
MCSHANE BELL FOU“~DRY. To oattrioreciad. 


ST. AGNES’ GUILD, 


Calvary church, Chicago, solicits orders for Eucharistic 
Vestments, Cassocks, Cottas, Girdles, Altar Han , and 
Linens, Choir Vestments, Fringe for ‘Stoles, etc. 

Address, Rev. WM. B. HAMILTON, REOTOR, 
988 Park Ave., Chicago. 
56 W. EIGHT ST., 
R. G. GEISSLER, °° "tte 
Ecclesiastical Fabrics. 


Tapest in 50-inch violet, crimson, white, green, and 
old gold. ros-Greain Silks, 2% inches wide, in sage 
green, olive green,violet, purple, and crimson. Damasks, 
21 and 27 inches wide, in white, purple,violet, crimson, sage 
green, and olive green. 


FRINGES, GALLOONS, EMBROIDERIES. 


Altar Cloths, etc., made to order. 


R. G. GEISSLER, Chorch Farnisher. 


THE CARDINAL POINTS 


in favor of the Nickel Plate Road are safe and 
easy roadway, fine trains, luxurious equip- 


ment and fast time. These, combined with a 
solid through vestibuled sleeping and dining 
car service make the Nickel Plate Road a de- 
sirable route between Chicago, Fort Wayne, 
cleveland, Erie, Buffalo, New York, Boston, 
and all points East. The traveling ‘public al- 
ready know that the rates via this road are 
lower than other lines. 


“WHERE DIRT GATHERS, 
WASTE RULES,”’ 
Great saving results from the use of 
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PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO. 


7 COMMUNICATIONS FOR ALL TO BE ADDRESSED TO MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Che Young Churchman 


An illustrated paper for the Children of the 
Church. and for Sunday Schools. 

WEEKLY: 80cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address. 54 cents per copy 
Ee year with a further discount of 10 per cent 

paid in advance. 

MONTALY: 20 cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 12% cents per copy 

er year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
f paid in advance. 


Che Shepherd's Arms 


An illustrated paper for the little ones of the 
Church and for Infant and Primary Classes. 
Printed on rose-tinted paper. 

WEBPKLY: 40cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 30 cents per copy 

r year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
f paid in advance. 


MONTHLY: 15 cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 8 cents per copy 
r year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 

f paid in advance. 


Che Living Church 


A Weekly Record of the News, the Work, and the 
Thought of the Church. Subscription Price, $2.00 per 
year. To the Clergy, $1.50 per year. 


GLUB. RATES. 


THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly) and THE YOUNG 
CHURCHMAN (weekly), $2.50 per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), Tak YOUNG CAURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and THE SHEPHERD’s ARMS (weekly), 
$2.80 per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and THE LIVING CHURCH QUARTERLY, $2.75 
per year. 


THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), THE SHEPHERD'S ARMS (weekly), and THE 
LIVING CHURCH QUARTERLY—a combination desirable 
inevery family—$3.00 per year. 


Che Living Church Quarterly 


Containing a Church Almanac and Kalendar 
for the Year, issued at Advent; followed quar- 
terly by smaller issues containing the Clergy 
List corrected. Nearly 700 pages per year. 
Price 25 cts. for all. 


Evening Prayer Leaflet 


Contains the full Evening Prayer with Collect, 
Psalter, and 4 Hymns, published weekly in ad- 
vance forevery Sunday evening. For distribu- 
tion in churches. Price in quantities, 25 cts, 
per copy per year. Transient orders, 50 cts. per 
hundred copies. A number of special editions 
for special occasions. 


_-OUR UNIQUE PATTERN ... 


Heavily Plated With Pure Sil- 
ver on Nickle Silver Base and 
Warranted AiStandard Base 


a 


a 


Tea Spoons, per set of six, including postage, $1.00, regular price, $2.00. 


“6 66 


per dozen, 


66 66 


$2.00, 6s “ 


$4.00. 


RELIANCE SILVER CO, 


602 Germania Building, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


990 


CHAS. G. BLAKE & C0. 


720 Woman’s Temple, Chicago. 


Monuments 


Celtic Crosses a Specialty. 


Send for our “Help in the Selec- 
tion of a Monument.” Sent Free. 


Also High-Grade STAINED GLASS 


GRAFTON HALL, 


School for Young Ladies, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


College Preparatory and Graduate Courses, Special 
Advantages in LANGUAGES, MUSIC AND ART, 


Individual Rooms, 9 Modern Equipment. 
Rev. B. Talbot Rogers, I. A., Warden. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis, 


A scheol for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1889 
references: Rt. Rey. I. L. Nicholson, D. D., Milwaukee 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rey. Geo. F. 
Seymour, §.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq. Chi- 
eago: W. D. Kerfoot, Eaq., Chicago. Address, 

THE SisTER SUPERIOR. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, II. 


Tux CHI0AagO DIOCESAN SOHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D., 
.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $800 per school year. Address the Rev. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, Br.D. Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


Miss C, E, Mason's School for Girls 


The Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. N.Y. Advantages 
of NY City. Graduates students. Prepares for College. 
Miss OC. E. Mason, LL.M., Prin. Send for Cat. I. 


~] 


St Mary's School, Knoxville, Ill, 


Now in Its Thirty-second Year. 


Prominent families in many States, during a quarter of 
acentury, have been patrons of this institution. Students 
are received at any time when there is a vacancy. Escort 

s furnished from Chicago without charge. Address, 
Rey. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


University School of Music, : 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Albert A. Stanley, A.M., Director. Unusual Advan- 


tages from connection with the University of Michigan. 
For Calendar and detailed information, address the Secre- 


tary. 


’ ‘ 64th 
Riverview Academy jear. 
Overlooks the Hudson. Magnificent and healthful in 


ion,with exceptionally efficient instructors. 
aueeiglige: J. B. BISBEE, A.M., Prin., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Episcopal High School of Virginia, 
Near Alexandria. 
For Boys. Sixty-first year. Illustrated catalogue sent 


tion. 
en application. | M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


Racine College Grammar School, 


“The school that makes manly boys.” Graduates enter 
Say univers: pines admits to Universities of Michi 
d Wisconsin. ress 
Phage Nee H. D. Rosprnson, Warden, Racine, Wis. 
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The General Theological 


Seminary, 
Che'sea Squure, New York. . 
The Academic Year began on Wednesday in 
the September Ember Week. 
SPECIAL STUDENTS admitted and a GRAD- 
UATE course for graduates of other Theologi- 


cal Seminaries. 
The requirements for admission and other par- | 
ticulars cun be had from 


The Very Rev. E. A. Hoffman, 0.0., 0.C.L., LL.D., Dean 
Gh si SOE GE ea AE ae a a a se ae ae ee a ae ae ae a 


ST. AGNES’ GUILD, 


Calvary church, Chicago, solicits orders for Eucharistic 
Vestments, Cassocks, Cottas, Girdles, Altar Hangings, and 
Linens, Choir Vestments, Fringe for Stoles, etc. 

dress, BRgy. Wau. B. HAMILTON, RzotTor, 
938 Park Ave., Chicago. 
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Che Living Church. 


a 


JeRLAMB 


New York ; 


Frs. 17, 1900 


Lenten and Easter Goods. 


Vestments, Stoles and Altar Hangings tor Lent and Easter. 
mates furnished upon application, For those desiring to do their 
own work, we take pleasure in stamping designs and selling all ma- 
terials. Send for Hand Book and Samples, 


Esti. 


CARYL COLEMAN, President. 


RUSSELL STURGIS FOOT, Vice-Pres. 


CHURCH GLASS & DECORATING COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


English Stained Glass Windows 


Made by John Hardman & Ce 
London and Birmingham. 


American Mosaic Glass Windows. 
Numbers-3, 5 and 7 WEST TWENTY-NINTH STREET. NEW YORK. 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 
: NAVE FURNISHED es 0001620. 


IWURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER - 2 
PUREST BES 

O'MENEELY & CO, [veer ets 

TROY, N. ¥-13¢1(-MEYAL 

CHIMES. Ers, CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. (~ Send for 
Catalogue. The ©. 8. BELLCO., Hillsboro,O. 


MENEELY BELL CO., 


CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager 
Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


CHURCH BELLS acs'#2%ts 


Best quality on ea-th. ar price. 
McSHANE BELL FOU 4DRY. Baltimore.Md. 


HURCH ARCHITECT, 


JOHN SUTCLIFFE, 
218 La Salle Street. - Chicago 


COX SONS & VINING 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, 
Choir Yestments, 
Embroideries and Materials, 
Custom Made Clerical Clothing 


COMMUNICANTS’ MANUALS. 


ve / 
eA 


¥ 


Carter’s Treasury of Devotion, - - 8 .90 
The same (Ked Line Edition), -_— - 1.25 
Scudamore's Steps to Altar, - - -40 
Young Communicants’ Manual, . 230 
Sadler’s (ommunicants’ Manual, : -40 
Stubbs’ Private Prayer Book, - ~ 50 
Before the Altar, - 40 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. A list giving fu.l de- 
scription free cn application. 


E. & J. YOUNG & CO., 7 & 9 W. 18th, New York. 


Church Cushions, 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our free 
book. Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St..N. Y. 


CHURCH WINDOWS, 


FURNITURE. 


R. G. GE'SSLER, % Marble and Metal Work. 
56 West 8th St. (near 6 h Ave.). New York. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH. 
Memorials. Supplies. 


THE COX SONS & BUCKLEY CO. 


Cburch Furnishers and Decorators. 
70 Fifth Avenue New York City. 


‘LUETKE, 


ART - WORKER” 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors te 


GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS. 


27-29 South Clinton street, - - Chicago, 111. 


COLEGATE ART GLASS CO, 


Established in 1860 by E Colegate. 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS AND BRASSES. 
Highest award Augusta Exposition, 1891. 

318 West 13th Street New York. 


ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
inzcan be made ona Lawton 
=, Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ping. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
ot work. Agents wan.ed. 


LAWTON & CO.., 3° Vesey 8t,, New York. 


°* 569 Dearborn Street, Chicaco. 


“ANOTHER REMARKABLE BOOK” 


Large 12mo, buckram gilt, gilt top. 


The Ascent Through Christ: 


demption in the light of the Theory of Evolution. 


495 pages, $2.50. With Index. 


A Study of the 
Doctrine of Re- 
By REV. E. GRIFFITH-JONES, B. A. An im 


portant Work for Students of Theology and Religion, 


From the (London) Spectator: 
find many readers. A remarkable book.’’ 


‘‘A work of singular interest and importance which we trust will 


BOOKS FOR THE LENTEN SEASON. 


Bought With a Price. 

Nine Sermons from Ash Wednesday to Easter 
Day, by the Rev. H. J. Wilmot-KBuxton, M. A. 50c 
net, cloth; 106 pp. 

A Lantern For Lent. 

Brief Instructions on Biblical Subjects for the For- 
ty Days of Lent, by the Rev. S. E. Cottam, M. A., 
Exeter College. Oxford. Cloth, 187 pp, 60c net. 

The Preaching of The Cross. 
‘Forty-eight short meditations upon I. The Life of 
Sacrifice, and 11. The Atoning Death, for Lent, Holy 
Days, Good Friday and Easter-'l'ide by the Rev. 
Theodore Johnson. Cloth, 128 pp, 50c net. 
Expositions of Catholic Doctrine, 
by Rev. Vernon Staley. Cloth, 181 pp, 50c net. 


The Halo of Life. 

Forty little readings on Humility. Specially adap- 
ted for use during the holy season of Lent, by Rev. 
Harry Wilson. Cloth, Limp, 100 pp 25c net. 

The Reasonableness of Prayer’ 

By Boyd Vincent. S. T. D, Bishop Coadjutor of 

Southern Ohio. A Discussion from the Standpoint 


of Modern Science. Especially adapted to Lenten 
reading A newand cheaper edition, 66 pages. Cloth, 
7dc; paper 50c. 

**Wish we could quote in extenso. His dealing with 
difficulties and objections from a materialistic view 
of nature leaves nothing to be desired. We thank 
him for one of the very ablest books we have ever 
read on the subject.—The London Guardian. 


The Christian Character. 

Daily readings for Lent. By the Rev. 
Staley, Author of ‘Apart with God,” etc. 
pages, paper cover, 25c; cloth 50c. 

Practical Religion. 

By the same author. Preface by Canon Carter. 
308 pages, 12mo, cloth 75c. 

Apart with God. 

Meditations for the Forty Days of Lent, with six 
illustrations. 150 pages, 16mo, cloth 50c, paper 25c. 

Day Book for Lent. 

Being Scripture, Thought. Prayer and Promise 
from Ash Wednesday to Easter. Arranged brief as 
a daily help for busy people. By Canon Knowles. 
Just ready. Narrow 16mo, cloth 25c. 


Vernon 
12mo, 134 


A Selected li&St of new books andnew editions, including those of other 
publishers as well as those of our own will be supplied on application. 


JAMES POTT & CO., PUBLISHERS. 


285 Ath Ave., cor. 22d St., New York. 
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We view almost with annoyance the opposition raised in 
the Senate to the prompt ratification of the Treaty lately nego- 
tiated between Mr. Hay and Sir Julian Pauncefote, in which 
Great Britain recedes from her rights under the Clayton-Bul- 
wer Treaty. It will be remembered that by the terms of this 
earlier treaty, which was signed in 1850, the United States and 
Great Britain agreed that-a canal should be constructed across 
the Isthmus of Panama, under the joint control of both powers. 
The canal never was constructed. The question whether the 
treaty has lapsed has been raised at various times in the past, 
sometimes being a subject of controversy between the two Gov- 
ernments. President Arthur’s administration took the ground 
in diplomatic correspondence, that the treaty was no longer 
in force, holding that it applied simply to the then proposed 
canal across Panama, which had never been constructed, and 
which had been given up altogether; maintaining that the 
treaty had no reference to any other canal that might be built. 
The present administration does not take that view of the ques- 
tion, but believes the treaty to be still in force, and that its 
terms apply equally to any canal that might be constructed to 
connect the Atlantic with the Pacific across any part of either 
of the two American continents. 

By the present treaty just signed in Washington, the Brit- 
ish Government gives up any right to joint control over any 
such canal, thus making it possible for! the Nicaragua canal 
to be constructed by the United States alone. The further 
provision of the new treaty,in which the United States agrees 
not to erect fortifications on the banks of this canal, and that 
it shall be, even in case of war, forever open to all nations, 
is a provision more to the advantage of the United States than 
to any other power. This, however, seems to be the clause 
to which exception is taken in the Senate. It ought to be 
easy to see that if the United States is obliged to fortify and 
defend such a canal, at a long distance from the territory of 
the United States, the result will be that in the first petty war 
in which the United States finds herself involved, the ap- 
proaches to the canal will be blown up, or at any rate can 
only be defended at enormous expenditure of money and by 
an immense force of men. We cannot think the Associated 
Press correspondents can be correct in their surmises that the 
treaty will be rejected. 


Tuat American books are gradually making an impression 
in England, is evidenced from the list of twenty children’s 
books, which was lately solicited by the London Daily News 
from its readers, to cover the twenty most popular books for 
children. The only conditions stated were that persons sending 
lists should bear in mind that the books were to be read by 
English children. The twenty books having the highest num- 
ber of votes are as follows, the books being named in the order 
ef the greatest number of votes. 

Robinson Crusoe. Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 

Anderson’s Fairy Tales. Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

Alice in’ Wonderland. Treasure Island. 

Tom Brown's Schooldays. Swiss Family Robinson. 

Pilgrim’s Progress. Ivanhoe. 

Little Women. Gulliver’s Travels. 

Arabian Nights. Westward Ho. 

Little Lord Fauntleroy. Jungle Book. 

Alice Through the Wide, Wide World. 

Glass. AQsop’s Fables. 
‘Water Babies. 


Looking 


It will be observed that there are four American books on 
this list, the authors being Miss Alcott, Mrs. Burnett, Mrs. 
Stowe, and Susan Warner. It will be noted also that only two 
authors in the list are honored with more than one book, Charles 
Kingsley having place for Water Babies and Westward Ho! and 
Lewis Carroll for his two monumental books for children. 


WHETHER or not General Otis is to return to this country 
because of his own request, or because others in a position to 
judge have suggested that the mental strain upon him is too 
great, is not a matter of much importance. It is enough to 
know that his health has broken down after the severe strain 
to which he has been put, and that he has earned a respite 
from his difficult work. General Otis has no doubt been the 
target for much hostile criticism in this country, from people 
who could not see why bands of native marauders should con- 
tinually escape from place to place when American troops were 
trying to catch them. Such people never tried the difficult 
game of catching a mouse in a barn. The American people are 
not largely endowed with the virtue of patience, and it was in- 
evitable that during the long rainy season, when military move- 
ments were practically impossible, there would be complaint 
made because the impossible was not accomplished. On the 
whole, it is not unlikely that history will vindicate General 
Otis’ handling of the Philippine campaign, and that it will be 
shown when all the facts are known, that he has accomplished 
a tremendous task far more successfully than ought to have 
been expected. 


In his annual address, President McKinley expressed the 
opinion that absolute free trade between the United States 
and Porto Rico was one of the requisites of the new conditions. 
This proposition does not now seem so clear. On the one 
hand, if Porto Rico is to be treated commercially as a part 
of the United States, the competition with the tobacco, sugar, 
and fruit raising industries of the United States will be very 
detrimental to the latter. On the other hand, if all manufac- 
tured goods are to be admitted free from the United States 
into Porto Rico, it removes the chief source of revenue ayvail- 
able for the administration of the island, and involves the 
necessity for largely increased taxation, since practically noth- 
ing will be imported from outside the United States, com- 
petition with the latter being impossible from any nation whose 
products are subject to duty when imported into the United 
States. Thus the plan of commercial union would seem to be 
harmful for both countries. Probably the arrangement of a 
special tariff system between the United States and her colonies, 
insuring the element of protection to the former and of revenue 
to the latter, must be the outcorxe of the problem. 


Tuat the new islands which have become subject to the 
United States can only be safely governed as colonies, appears 
to us to be almost beyond question—assuming, as appears to be 
the case, that the American title to them is to be made perma- 
ment, or at least longstanding. Conditions in Porto Rico are 
undoubtedly more favorable from the point of possible citizen- 
ship, than in any of the islands of the Pacific—Hawaii excepted. 
Yet in Porto Rico, the recent registration for election, which 
was made as complete as possible, included only about six per 
cent. of the population. The requirements were ability to read 
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and write, or payment of not less than $1.50 in taxes during 
the last two years. Of the six per cent. who were eligible, about 
half were so only by reason of having paid the small tax, leav- 
ing only three per cent. of sufficient education to read and 
write. After making all reasonable allowances for the number 
of women and of minors who can read and write, ten per cent. 
of the population is the largest possible estimate for this elass. 
It seems impossible for any to hold that-a population ninety 
per cent. ignorant, and all absolutely unfamiliar with Ameri- 
can conditions, and so thickly. populating the island as to leave 
no room for emigration from the United States, can be desir- 
able material upon which to confer en masse the privilege of 
citizenship. The ease is even worse in the Philippines, by 
reason of the varying grades of’ civilization ‘prevailing in these 
islands. Clearly we must institute a colonial system, or permit 
these islands to lapse into anarchy. We cannot make Ameri- 
can citizens of their inhabitants. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
EXPLAINS. 


LAY protest signed by English Churchmen to the number 

of 13,794 has been presented to the Archbishop of Canter- 

bury in reference to the Opinion formulated by himself 
and the Archbishop of York, to the effect that the liturgical 
use of incense and processional lights are illegal in the Church 
of England. The lay protest is as follows: 

“We, the undersigned, being communicants of the Church, 
desire, with all respect to your Grace’s high office, to enter our 
solemn protest against the ‘opinion’ which your Grace and the 
Archbishop of York have recently put forward on the subject 
of incense and processional lights. And this we do on the fol- 
lowing grounds:—First, that your Grace has attempted not 
merely to define by an individual and autocratic exercise of 
power the ceremonial practice of the Church in this land, but 
also to press such definition upon ‘dioceses of which your Grace 
is not the ruler, and, however ready your Grace’s suffragans 
may be to submit to this, we as Catholic lay people must strenu- 
ously protest, and will resist to the utmost, a precedent which 
may lead us into a position differing but little from that against 
which the Church rightly protested 300 years ago. Secondly, 
we protest against your Grace’s attempt to foist upon the 
Church, as her rule of ceremonial, a penal Act of Parliament 
passed in days of regal autocracy, and intended to meet cir- 
cumstances entirely different from those of to-day. And we are 
the more aggrieved because we were led to suppose that your 
Grace had intended to investigate the question upon the prin- 
ciples of Catholic law and custom, and liturgical science, and 
not upon the construction of the alleged law of the State.” 

The protest was presented by the Duke of Newcastle. In 
formally presenting it, the Duke called the attention of the 
Archbishop to the fact that the protest is not the result of action 
on the part of any partisan society, but is the outcome of a 
very wide-spread feeling that the Opinion of the Archbishops 
is erroneous and dangerous. He declared that many of the 
laity would feel thus, not so much because of the loss of a 
ceremonial accessory of Christian worship, but because they 
considered it a grave menace to the position of a communion 
which takes upon itself to abolish a practice sanctioned by the 
eustom of the whole Church of Christ. He laid great stress 
upon the first ground of protest. If the use of incense is merely 
a right or privilege, he and others who joined with him would 
consider it a duty to surrender such right at the request of the 
Archbishop.. The protest is based rather on the ground that 
it is not in the power of a single prelate, by “an individual 
and autocratic exercise of power” to “define the ceremonial 
practice of the Church,” and still less in the power of the 
Archbishop to impose such a definition upon other dioceses. 
He maintains. that the ceremonial use of incense can be abol- 
ished by nothing short of a General Council, or by general 
disuse throughout the whole Church. 

With regard to the second clause in the protest, he admit- 
ted that the law of the land must be obeyed, or else the pro- 
tection of the land must be frankly forfeited by the Church. 
He did feel, however, that it was right that the Archbishops 
should have defined the law of the Church in their late 
Opinion, even though there might be involved a further diffi- 
culty between that law and the law of the State, on the hypoth- 
esis that the use of incense be forbidden by the latter. 

Lorp Epwarp SPENCER CHURCHILL, appearing also for the 
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protestors, laid stress upon the unfairness of attempting to 
enforce a law in one direction only, while the gravest omissions 
were left without interference. He instanced the disuse in 
some places of the Athanasian Creed, the failure to announce 
Feasts and Festivals, and to observe them, and the profana- 
tion of the Marriage Service by the remarrying of. divorced 
persons. 

Mr. R. M. Burnie also spoke. 

In reply, the ArouBisHop or CANTERBURY expressed his 
pleasure at listening to these frank statements. His various 
points were, in brief, as follows: 

Every national Church has a right to adjust its own cere- 
monial, and the Church of England claims such a right. He 
did not purport to inquire whether the Church of England had 
done wisely or wrongly, but merely that the Church of Eng- 
land had decided in the matter of ceremonial. Moreover, he 
denied that the use of incense could be called a Catholic prac- 
tice, because for’300 years it was not used in Kngland. He 
laid stress upon ‘the 36th Canon of 1603, which, in his opinion, 
was the main ground for considering these ceremonials forbid- 
den, and he denied that the decision was based solely on an Act 
of Parliament. -He had no doubt, however, that the Act of 1559 
was, as a matter of historical fact, accepted by the Church at 
that time, and was afterward ratified by the Church and signed 
in convocation in 1661. He took the Act of Parliament as 
being merely a fuller expression of the same words that were 
used in the 36th Canon, which is still in force. He declared 
that the hearing which led up to this decision was absolutely 
in accordance with the Prayer Book, and he could not see how 
that provision in the Prayer Book could be carried out other- 
wise. There was no tyranny in this matter, since his opinion 
was not to be taken as a command, unless enforced by the 
Bishops of the various dioceses. It was open to any Bishop 
to decline to act.on the opinion if he chose to do so. 

With respect to the proposition that enforcing obedience in 
this way was unfair, when there were various omissions on the 
part of others, as had been mentioned, he thought that was un- 
reasonable. It was a serious thing for a man to pick up prac- 
tices from Church history and insist upon their being made part 
of the worship of the Church of England. On the other hand, 
where omissions are made in services, it is on the individual 
will of the particular person and does not purport to be a 
command of the Church of England. The claim that indi- 
viduals were not bound to obey this decision, when enforced by 
their Bishops, he regarded as fatal to all discipline. He is 
ready to face disestablishment, which had been suggested, if it 
should come, but he expressed with emotion the greatest dread 
of what might come if the Church of England should break 
in two. 


BISHOP WHITAKER’S IMPRESSIONS OF 


CUBA. . 
B ISHOP WHITAKER returned home on the 7th inst., after 


an absence of 26 days, making a three weeks’ sojourn in 

the “Pearl of the Antilles.” He states that he has been 
exceedingly gratified by his observations in Cuba, both from 
an ecclesiastical and from a national point of view. He found 
our mission on the island to be in an excellent condition. 
While there he held five public services, and administered Con- 
firmation to 113 persons. After a careful study of, the subject, 
he is prepared to say that wherever a Protestant mission has 
been established it has been successful. Of the Protestant de- 
nominations, the Baptists are the strongest in Havana. They 
have a large congregation which meets in a theatre, purchased 
ten years ago for $65,000, and converted into a church. The 
Episcopal Church has, in Havana, one English-speaking con- 
gregation, two Spanish-speaking congregations, and two 
schools. Owing to the powerful effect of American jnflu- 
ence on the Oubans, they are more disposed to accept 
Protestantism than are the Spaniards. The Roman priests 
feel keenly the refusal of the United States Government 
to support Roman Catholic institutions, and a large number 
have returned to Europe. Many of these, however, have been 
succeeded by better men. What Protestant churches need more 
than anything else in Havana are church edifices. The Prot- 
estant Church which first erects a church there will have an 
immense advantage over all others. Among Spanish-speaking 
people the church edifice means much more than it does to us. 
He closed his remarks with expressions of gratification as to 
the improved condition of local matters on the island. ~ 


SOUTHERN FLORIDA CONVOCATION. 


HE Annual Convocation of the Missionary District of 
Southern Florida, held its session at Orlando, beginning 
Tuesday, January 23rd. ‘he venerable Bishop of Minnesota 
and the Bishop of Florida were present, with the Bishop of the 
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jurisdiction. The Convocation opened with an evening service 
at St. Luke’s church, and on the succeeding day there was the 
usual morning service, followed by a business session. The 
officers appointed by the Bishop were as follows: 

Archdeacons—J. H. Weddell, B. F. Brown, Gilbert Higgs, 
D.D. 

Standing Committee—Archdeacon Weddell, Rev. CO. M. 
Gray, W. A. Haden, Henry P. Burgwin. 

Chancellor—Louis P. Massey; Treasurer, F. H. Rand; Sec- 
retary of Convocation, Venerable Gilbert Higgs, D.D.; Regis- 
trar, Rev. W. H. Bates. 

Examining Chaplains—The Rey. J. J. Andrew, Venerable 
B. F. Brown. 

Trustees of the University of the South—Rev. C. M. Gray, 
Walter M. Jones-Williams. 


THE BISHOP’S ADDRESS. 


In the afternoon, the Bishop read his address. He found the 
work generally in a hopeful condition, and noted the loss sus- 
tained by the Church in the death of the Hon. E. K. Foster. 

After considering local matters, the Bishop made reference 
to the recent ritual agitation in England, saying that the ritual 
controversy was not always understood. 

It was not really so much a question of the legality of mere 
ritual points that divided public opinion in England, but the 
cause of division lay deeper down than that. It was a question 
as to whether Erastianism was to control the Church, or whether 
she was to control herself. The civil power to-which some de- 
sired to see her handed over, while directing her doctrine and 
ritual observances might be non-Christian and the Privy Coun- 
ceil, which was the final court of appeal in all matters ecclesiasti- 
cal within the realm of England, might be composed of mem- 
bers who are not in sympathy with any religious system. This 
was the view of the Church government upon which men were 
dividing, and suffering imprisonment and even deprivation and 
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poverty and shame, to oppose. Unfortunately, the decision re- 
cently delivered at Lambeth was based upon an act of Parlia- 
ment, and this accounted for the very strong feeling which it 
had aroused among Churchmen across the water. But out of it 
all the Church would come forth in God’s good time with united 
ranks and greater spiritual power than ever. 

He then referred to the subject of divorce, declaring that a 
stricter and more’ healthy sentiment is growing in the Church, 
tending to a larger restriction in the re-marriage of divorced per- 
sons. It may be, he said, that it will be thought best in the 
wisdom of the Church to consider the marriage service as bind- 
ing upon both parties to the contract, as long as they both shall 
live, and that re-marriage of persons once united in holy matri- 
mony will be discouraged, if not disallowed altogether. 

The Womau’s Auxiliary held their session on the succeed- 
ing day, after an early celebration of the Holy Communion, and 
a missionary meeting was held during the evening. Among the 
speakers at this meeting was the Rev. S. Kerr (colored), who 
spoke of the work among the colored people. 

Friday was given up to the organization of The Daughters 
of the King, which held its local state assembly under the pres- 
idency of Mrs. Leslie Pell-Clarke, of Orlando. There were rep- 
resentatives present from a number of chapters, including two 
colored chapters within the Convocation. 


CONSECRATION OF A CHURCH. 


HE Bishop of Pittsburgh consecrated St. John’s Church, 
Sharon, Pa., on February 8th. The church is a handsome 
edifice, a credit not only to the town but to the Diocese. We 
had hoped to have in this issue an account of the consecration 


Sr JoHN’s CHURCH, SHARON, Pa. 


ceremonies, but as we go to 
press, it for some reason has 
not been received, and we 
are able only to present, as 
we do, a picture of the 
church, and a portrait of 
the rector, the Rev. Seaver 
M. Holden. 

Mr. Holden is a native 
of Philadelphia and a grad- 
uate of Trinity College, 
from whence he received the 
degrees of B.A. in 1882 and 
M.. A. in 1886. Before. 
coming to Sharon he was 
Dean of the Cathedral at 
Kansas City, and had pre- 
viously been rector of Mans- 
field, Ohio, and Chillicothe, 
Mo., and warden of Jarvis 
Hall, Denver. ; 
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PROGRESS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF THE 
SOUTH. 


HE magnificent hospital, The Hodgson Memorial Infirm- 
ary, now in process of completion in connection with the 
medical department of the University of the South, will 

have accommodations for fifty patients. Twenty beds will be 
reserved for private cases, while thirty will be devoted to 
strictly charity patients. The infirmary will be furnished with 
all modern methods of treatment, including Turkish and Elec- 
tric baths, Massage and Swedish Movement. The faculty pro- 
pose to accept in the free wards only such cases as will be of 
use to the students. As the infirmary is built expressly for 
the clinical instruction of the college, such a discrimination will 
offer to the students a selection of cases rarely found elsewhere, 
and present for his personal examination and study a list of 
special patients far more advantageous to his improvement than 
the crowded wards of city institutions. In January, the med- 
ical college graduated a class of eighty students. This goodly 
number shows the high appreciation in which the institution 
is held, and bears witness to the thoroughness of its teaching. 
Last year the University added pharmacy to its other depart- 
ments, and at the close of the late session, the school already 
numbered thirty-one matriculants. In connection with the new 
infirmary, the University will also establish a training school 
for nurses with a two years’ course. We hear that a friend of 
the University has recently presented the institution with 
$50,000, the money to be used in providing a new dormitory 
for the grammar school. These evidences of prosperity must 
_ be gratifying to all interested in the educational work of the 
Church. 


A MISSIONARY SCENE IN MINNESOTA. 


HE Rev. W. H. Knowlton has resigned his charge of the 
Birch Coolie Mission, making way for the Rev. Henry St. 
Clair, the Dakota “full blood,” whose ordination last June 

was recorded in these columns; and for whom Mrs. Whipple, 
the generous wife of the venerable Bishop of the Diocese, has 
built and furnished a substantial rectory on the grounds near 
the church. 


Of his four years’ charge of this mission, Mr. Knowlton 
writes: “I shall always recall them as the red letter years of 
my ministry. With others, I used to wonder how our mission- 
aries to the heathen could be so enthusiastic; supposing their 


work to come as near the fulness of self-sacrifice as any can . 


undertake and live. I wonder no longer. Whether or not their 
‘works do follow. them, I can’t say; but, judging from my ex- 
perience here, their ‘rewards are always with them.’ As one 
is given to delight in observing from day to day the strength- 


ening steps of the toddler of his household, just so the mis-- 


sionary, whose observation of improvement in his once heathen 
charges is much the same. My last service at the Mission was 
one of. Holy Communion. It was on a week day, but the 
church was filled. Before me was a sea of dusky faces, and 
on the altar, the ‘Bread of Life,’ toward which they were gaz- 
ing with an eager hunger, as of men and women who were not 
ashamed to lift up their eyes unto the high places of the Lord’s 
help. One does not forget a scene like this; but much less 
shall I forget this particular one, where flanking me on the left 
at the time of the Sursum Corda, knelt the aged Goodthunder, 
seeming lost in his contemplations of the rewards soon to be his, 
and on the right, the little 4-year-old Cornelia, in equal atti- 
tude of devotion and absorption,—for what, the angels knew. 
Between were the others.” 


HOLY TRINITY MISSION, MANILA. 
By Joun Howe Peyton. 


HE newspapers published in Manila—the Times and Free- 
dom—give accounts of a recent social event in that far away 
and curious old mediaeval city, that are very interesting. Bish- 
op Potter was given a reception by the enlisted American 
soldiers in the house occupied by the Holy Trinity Mission, at 
which a native Filipino band played such delightful and modern 
airs as “Annie Rooney,” “S’wanee River” and “Annie Laurie!” 
The Bishop made an address that seems to have given the men 
great pleasure, and doubtless the Bishop also enjoyed the novel 
entertainment. ; 
_ It is most gratifying to get from these newspapers, as well 
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as from other sources, information of the very effective work 
that is being done by the clergymen of the Church, who went 
out to Manila last spring to labor among the soldiers of America 
in the Philippine Islands. A big Spanish house was rented, 


out in the portion of the city called Ermita, where there are © 


many barracks and camps. The lower story is fitted up roughly. 
as a chapel, the seats being rows of bamboo chairs. Upstairs 
are reading and writing rooms, a free library, games, stationery, 
etc., and all the rooms are continually crowded by the men, who 
show their appreciation by many little kindly acts toward the 
clergy in charge. Eight Chapters of the Brotherhood have been 
organized among the soldiers, and frequently the chapel is so 
crowded at services that there is not even standing room for the 
men. The soldiers themselves are trying to contribute enough 
to have electric lights put in the chapel and to buy an organ. 

In the fifteen months after our Army entered: Manila the 


HOLY TRINITY MISSION. 


number of drinking saloons in the city increased from only two 
to four hundred and thirty. For the 65,000 young American 
soldiers in the islands there are only about twelve chaplains. 
It is not necessary to mention other rather harrowing facts to 
show that there is need for such work as our men are doing and 
that there is room for other workers—many of them—if only 
men and money were forthcoming. Our clergy beg that others 
be sent out and also plead for means to enlarge their house and 
increase the library. They do much work in the great hospitals, 
ministering to the men from cot to cot without any distinction 
as to sect or religious society. The hospitals are excellent and 
are well supplied with doctors and nurses, but no Christian can 
think that mere ministrations to the body are sufficient, where 
many hundreds of sick and dying, perhaps sinful men, are 
severed from all home ties and are desolate and lonely. This 
need our clergy are straining every nerve to supply, but of 
course, with many other priestly functions to be attended to, it 
is impossible to do one-half the work needed. However, through 
the organization of the Biotherhood many of the soldiers are 
helping in the work. Would to God we had a dozen priests in 
this city! 


NEW VOCATIONS FOR WOMEN. 


HE Chicago Herald says: “Every day new vocations for the 

gentler sex are being opened. Right here in Chicago there 
are two or three women making a good living by running a 
‘mending bureau,’ where they rejuvenate clothing of all kinds. 
Others operate purchasing agencies for people out of town who 
send in to have their shopping done. Some weeks ago, a lady 
in reduced circumstances began to bake cake and cookies for 
a retail grocer’ who is a friend of hers. He was anxious to 
assist her in some way, and he sold her sweets. ‘Then the de- 
mand for them increased. Lady purchasers gave big party or- 
ders, and asked who did this superb cooking. -Pretty soon the 
woman found it necessary to branch out. She hired extra help 
as the demand for her cakes increased. Now she has a whole 
house, and pays seven or eight girls to cook under her super- 
vision, while she furnishes cakes, pies, bread, etc., for a great 
many South Side families.” 
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Notes on The Russian Church, — 


N the following pages it is proposed to notice points of prac- 
tice of general interest to Anglicans, or in particular rela- 
tion to present controversies. 

The interior of an Eastern church is in so great contrast 
to that of a Gothic one, that it is excusably bewildering and 
even distracting at first to a Western Christian. The profusion 
of ornament and of sacred images, the present fashion of too 
lavish gilding, the small size of most of the churches, and the 
absence of painted glass, combine to rob them of the solemn 
repose and mystery which we find such an aid to devotion. On 
the other hand, the worshipper is never chilled by bareness and 
coldness, such as is found in many an English church, in- 
eluding, alas! the (almost undenominational) Anglican church 
in Moscow. In the poorest churches there are always icons to 
recall to him his Saviour, the Incarnation, and the company of 
saints. In the town and monastery churches the symbolism is 
profuse if not superabundant. Sacred icons, frequently covered 
with silver and jewels, or rich enamel, are placed all round the 
church in a haphazard way, which lacks the teaching power of 
the Western “Stations” or fifteen Mysteries. The walls and 
ceiling are usually covered with large and frequently most beau- 
tiful paintings of scenes from the lives of Christ, of the 
Apostles, of the Patron, or of other saints. The four Evangel- 
ists, the Angels, and the Holy Trinity are commonly found rep- 
resented This last is certainly open to objection, and, indeed in 
Peter the Great’s time the Holy Synod is said to have con- 
demned such a representation. Sometimes may be found a 
picture of the First Person alone. There are few, however, 
who would not feel inspired by the contemplation of the fresco 
of the Holy Trinity in the great Cathedral of the Saviour, 
which was built at Moscow in memory of the French defeat. 
High up in the vault of the dome is figured the Ancient of Days, 
with a countenance of majestic Age and yet of eternal Youth. 
The arms are outstretched in blessing; on His knees is throned 
the Divine Child; on His breast is the Holy Dove. Such 
representations, however, are almost invariably decorative only; 
for icons, strictly so called, of the Holy Trinity, the symbolic 
appearance of the three angels to Abraham, is usually employed. 


The Last Judgment is often depicted on the west wall, and . 


sometimes in the porch, the Pagan sages and poets, the dwellers 
in the antechamber of Truth. The plan of a Russian church 
is seldom cruciform. Regularly the nave is square, surmounted 
by one or five domes, often wholly gilded. Westward of the 
nave proper, and separated by archways, is the ante-nave or 
“trapeza,” so-called, probably, from the original position here 
of the monastic refectory, in which stood the congregation 
separate from the monks. Now, however, even in a nunnery, 
the people fill the nave itself, standing among the nuns. The 
ante-nave is low, but often much longer than the nave, and 
usually contains one or more side altars, each with its screen. 
It is unusual to find a church without at least two altars. Some 
side altars are only used on the day of the saint to whom they 
are dedicated; in large churches they are used for the early 
Mass, as the Holy Sacrifice cannot be repeated in one day on 
the same altar. The altar-screen, or iconostas, in Russia is 
carried up nearly to the roof, covering the whole east wall, 
though in a few new churches, e. g., in St. Petersburg, the 
Greek plan of a low screen is adopted, admitting a view of the 
Sanctuary. On this screen to the south and north of the 
central or Royal doors are always icons of the Saviour and of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary respectively. On the right side of the 
Saviour is usually an icon of the Patron or dedication of the 
ehurch. The rest is rich in symbolism. Tier above tier are 
apostles, prophets, angels, and saints, bending in adoration to- 
wards the central icons above the Royal doors, representing 
Christ enthroned, the Blessed Virgin Mary with the Divine Son, 
and the Holy Trinity. On either side of the enthroned Christ 
are Our Lady and St. John Baptist, the prominence of whom 
may be compared to the western use of the Magnificat and Bene- 
dictus in the offices. Immediately above the Royal doors is the 
picture of the Institution, ever keeping that scene in mind amid 
the pomp of the orthodox Mass. There are usually, too, pic- 
tures of the principal Feasts, and, surmountirig all, the Rood. 
Upon the Royal doors are the Four Evangelists who open for us 
the Way; and the Annunciation to Mary, the Gate of our Life. 
On the north and south doors, or deacon’s doors, will be ap- 
propriate pictures of the Archangels, the two martyr deacons, or 
Melchisedek and Aaron. Among the usual and popular icons 


we may notice the Blessed Virgin Mary and Child, copied from 
one of the familiar “miraculous” icons, such as the Iberian 
Madonna, whose chapel at one of the city gates is never void of 
worshippers. The fame of some of these miraculous icons is 
founded upon or augmented by a visible miracle, such as, in the 
case of the Iberian, the effusion of blood upon the stroke of a 
sacriligious knife. To others is attributed a supernatural ori- 
gin or preservation. Others have been instruments of Divine 
protection: the icon of the Saviour over the Holy Gate of the 
Kremlin, under which all must pass with uncovered head, was 
carried with the army in the battle that delivered Russia from 
the Poles, and is therefore bound up with the deepest religious 
and patriotic feelings of the nation. A prominent object in 
Moscow is the chapel of St. Pantelemon, whose icon is among 
those which experience has found to be blessed as channels of 
Divine healing or grace. 

To return to the church, other usual icons are the Sacred 
Face on a napkin, which is not St. Veronica’s, but is said to 
have been sent, so impressed, to King Abgarus by Our Lord— 
St. John the Baptist with symbolical wings, St. Nicholas and 
national saints, and oné containing minute representations of 
all the saints of the current month. This, or one of the saints 
of the day, is placed on a desk in the nave. In many churches 
there is a miraculous or a popular icon, surmounted by a can- 
opy, and approached by steps. Some of these are ornamented 
with jewels of enormous value (those of the icon of B.V.M., 
brought to Russia by the first Christian Prince, Vladimir, being 
estimated at £45,000); but their beauty is often sadly spoilt by 
pieces of vulgar embroidery and artificial flowers. There is 
generally a large cross standing in the nave, on which is painted 
a figure of the Crucified, frequently of remarkable beauty, and 
far surpassing in taste and devotional “feeling” those usually 
seen in Roman churches. These crosses would be most suitable 
for Anglican churches, though the Eastern tradition of two 
nails for the Sacred Feet is always followed. Before this and 
each of the icons are lamps and candles lighted at each service. 
Sometimes, especially before the miraculous icons and tombs of 
saints, lamps are kept perpetually burning. If there are relics, 
they are in cases in the nave, or in a place apart. Among the 
chief relics in Moscow may be noted one of the Holy Nails, 
pieces of the Robes of Our Lord and of the Mother of God, the 
head of St. John Chrysostom, and relics of several Apostles. In 
every church stands also a small square table, whereon are a 
erucifix, a bowl of rice and raisins (probably a relic of pagan- 
ism), and sockets for tapers. This is in memory of the dead, 
and is used at intercessory services for them, which are regular- 
ly held on the third, ninth, and fortieth days after death, and 
on anniversaries. It serves also a constant reminder of the duty 
of such prayer, and upon it at any time persons place lighted 
tapers and offer a petition for their departed. The Font is now 
moveable, and brought out when required, the expressive 
symbolism of its place in a Western church being thus lost. 
One other remarkable item is the Sacred Bier, used in the serv- 
ices of Holy Week to support the Pall, embroidered with the 
figure of the Dead Christ. ‘This stands often in the nave during 
the year, and is an object of devotion. 

Although the Eastern Church does not allow solid images, 
but only pictures, it is by no means uncommon to find the rood 
over the screen with SS. Mary and John made with solid fig- 
ures. Small crucifixes, too, are commonly so made, and in a 
Moscow nunnery there is a solid, life-sized crucifix, to which 
there is a constant stream of visitors for prayer. In country 
churches several such figures can be found; but they are now 
greatly discouraged. 

The Sanctuary, or “Altar,” behind the screen remains to be 
noticed. In the old churches this was in three divisions, each 
terminating in an apse. In the center was the altar, and the 
north one formed the chapel of the Prothesis or Credence, the 
south the vestry or baptistery. Now the side divisions are often 
used as chapels, each altar having its credence table on the north 
side. The altar is usually vested in silk, and upon it lies the 
Book of the Gospels and a cross used in blessing. Either upon 
the altar or on a pedestal behind it stands the Tabernacle, in 
which the Blessed Sacrament is always reserved (generally at 
the High Altar) in a parish church. This Tabernacle is often 
of most beautiful design and workmanship in gold or silver, 
necessitating, alas! a glass cover. It is occasionally veiled. It 
forms not a cupboard in which to lock the Pyx, but a canopy 
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under which it stands. The Pyx is almost invariably a small 
coffin, and the canopy often takes the form of the Holy 
Sepulchre with small figures of the “ointment-bearing women” 
watching over the tomb. The Sacred Host is in small particles 
intinetured with the Sacred Blood. No light is kept burning 
perpetually before the Reserved Sacrament, but during service 
a seven-branched candlestick and others are lighted about the 
altar. 

Between the Altar, or “Throne,” and the Holy Doors of the 
screen no one but those in sub-deacons and superior orders is 
allowed to pass. Into the Sanctuary a woman is never allowed 
to enter, except nuns who serve the priest in their churches. 
The altar, being screened off from the congregation, is not 
“Vvulgarized” or robbed of mystery, as is so often the case in 
Roman churches; while the service is equally “displayed,” 
since the people stand within a few feet of the screen, and the 
ministers are continually in front of it. The screen is, however, 
the cause of abuse in some churches. ' As it hides the sauctuary 
from the people, the latter is often the least decorated and 
eared-for part of the church. In it are kept the church utensils 
and spare furniture, and during service it forms the resort of 
chattering choirmen and officious servers, who are often quite 
regardless of the mysteries being performed, and render an 
occasional view as the side-door opens into the “Holy of 
Holies” far from edifying. This abuse, however, is far from 
universal, and many churches, especially those of nunneries, are 
models of cleanliness and order, and irreverence or slovenliness 
are rarely seen in the priests. It would be hard to find any- 
where in the world a service surpassing Pontifical Mass in the 


Cathedral of the Saviour, in the beauty of its ritual and chant, 


and in the dignity and solemnity of its performance. 

There are two leading tyles of decoration and icons, the 
“Byzantine” (old Russian) and the “Italian” or modern. In 
the former, typified by the fifteenth century patriarchal 
cathedral of the Assumption in the Kremlin (the Westminster 
Abbey of Russia), churches are still built and decorated, con- 
serving the old stiff lines of the ancient paintings. In the 
modern churches, typified by the Cathedral of Moscow, the style 
has greatly developed, and is happily leaving the exceedingly 
debased classical forms of the last century. The icons are less 
conventional, without metal covers or masks, and copies of well- 
known European masters are seen. 

Many churches are built in two stories, the under church, 
being low, is warmed for the winer; but this is usual only in 
the country. It is not, unfortunately, the invariable rule to 
keep parish churches open all day; but as the people are not 
accustomed to long meditative prayers, but rather to ejaculatory 
prayers before icons, this loss is compensated for by the practice 
of setting up the icon of the patron outside each church, and of 
having shrines and chapels in every street and market. These, 
with their lamps at night, form a constant reminder of the 
supernatural, and all (at least of the peasants) cross themselves 
as they pass. Daily Matins, Mass, and Vespers are the rule in 
Moscow churches, and Mass two or three times a week in the 
country; and on these and the occasional services I hope to 
offer some remarks on a future occasion.—Anglo Catholic. 


THE OAK OF WEEPING. 


By Roianp RIncwatt. 
Ih) ORE than seventeen hundred years before Christ, while 


Jacob was on one of his many journeys, Deborah, who 

had nursed his mother, passed away. Her body was in- 
terred beneath a tree, “and the name of it was called Allan- 
_ bachuth,” or “the oak of weeping.” A superficial reader, or a 
reader who has known but little of earth’s sorrows, may pass 
lightly over this incident. The time comes when we read of 
Allan-bachuth with saddened heart and moistening eyes. 

Jacob was not a man given to emotional weakness; al- 
though his parental afflictions more than once overpowered him. 
We know but little of his early life. The fact that he deceived 
his father does not prove that he was lacking in those little acts 
of consideration which delight a parent. It is evident that his 
shrewd, crafty mother loved him with a passionate fondness. 
This regard may have been shared by the old nurse Deborah. 
At all events, memories of the past were linked with her name. 
She had cared for his mother, the mother whom he never saw 
after he fled from the fear of Esau’s vengeance. Scores of boy- 
ish joys or griefs, scenes of early manhood, portions of family 
history, died with the old nurse. There were things she only 
knew, and her death left a gap in the household. In those far 
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distant ages, when Abraham looked on his steward as a possible 
heir, we can see that a nurse may have held a foremost place in 
the esteem of a wandering clan. There was no mock sentiment, 
but a great deal of deep feeling in the name Allan-bachuth. It 
was an oak of weeping to Jacob, and his emotion has been _ 
shared by thousands of men who never saw his land or heard 
his language. 

Aside from the love felt for near kinsfolk, apart from the 
regard a man may feel for an old schoolmate, there is a special, 
an indescribable affection for one who has been a faithful 
servant. It did not need the pen of Maria Edgeworth to assure 
us that many an Irish nobleman cherishes a tender memory of 
the old nurse in her bog-surrounded cabin. We have known a 
Southern woman to speak bitterly of the laws which permitted 
colored people to ride in the street cars; and yet, to our knowl- 
edge, the critic had spent whole nights watching by the bed- 
side of the faithful negress who had rocked her cradle in in- 
fancy. In cases where there has not been any great intimacy 
the long acquaintance grows into something like affection. The 
old group is smaller; kinsfolk and friends have fallen “like 
leaves in wintry weather;” but there is still a tottering man or 
a feeble woman who joins the present with the past. When the 
last survivor dies, when the last link is gone, there is a sense of 
loss not to be expressed. Men in banking houses and in hotel 
parlors hear that the old servant has been gathered to her 
fathers, and they sympathize with the sorrowing Jacob among 
his flocks and herds. Whatever tree overshadows that grave, it 
is to them “Allan-bachuth.” The oak of weeping stands in all 
its drear loneliness in the beautiful churchyard trodden by the 
feet of Gray, and on the rudest slopes of our western mountains. 
Like the awful tree of knowledge, it grows in every soil. 

Fiction responds to the sentiment that lies deep in the 
human heart. The noblest of all novels tells us that Don 
Quixote was deeply attached to Sancho Panza. Provoking as 
the squire doubtless was, with all his coarseness, with his absurd 
proverbs, with his irrepressible impudence, the Don could not 
help liking the companion of his wanderings. Long rolls of 
stories repeat the lesson taught by Cervantes. In his joy at 
leaving a sloop-of-war for a stately frigate Jack Easy is not 
willing to part with the black servant who had been so true in 
the hour of peril. In his sad journey to Arnold’s grave, Tom 
Brown found some relief in meeting the old man who had 
labored in the school-house for so many years. When the last 
man who can read Dickens’ long-drawn pathos over Little Nell 
is dead, genuine feeling will yet admire Mr. Pickwick’s esteem 
for Sam Weller, and David Copperfield’s loyal kindness to Peg- 
gotty. Such passages cannot die or grow old. New generations 
may like new forms of expression, and the best novels of this 
century may lose their charm; but the future, like the past, will 
respect the tie of old association. The oak of weeping is a tree 
that will not perish from poetry or fiction. 

At one time Walter Scott, in his capacity as sheriff, was 
called on to deal with Thomas Purdie, who was charged with 
poaching. Thomas pleaded lack of work, a large family, and 
other excuses. With his graver arguments, he mingled a quaint 
humor which may not have touched the sheriff, but which di- 
rectly appealed to the border antiquary. Mercy was shown to 
Purdie, and he became a devoted servant of Scott’s. No task 
was too heavy for his zeal. He clung to Scott the bankrupt even 
closer than to Scott the prosperous. As Sir Walter’s strength 
failed, he set a higher and yet higher value on the strong arm 
and the loyal heart. One evening Thomas Purdie fell asleep, 
and, though he had seemed to his family to be in perfect health 
that night, his soul was required of him. In former years Scott 
had always been restless to get away from the court at Edin- 
burgh to his country home. This year he fretted to leave Ab- 
botsford, and at least in part distract his mind from the heavy 
loss he had sustained. There is a grave close to Melrose Abbey, 
and on it a monument. One side bears the inscription, “In 
grateful remembrance of the faithful and attached services of 
twenty-two years and in sorrow for the loss of a humble but 
sincere friend; this stone was erected by Sir Walter Scott, Bart., 
of Abbotsford.” On the other side is inscribed, “Here lies the 
body of Thomas Purdie, wood-forester, at Abbotsford, who died 
29th October, 1829, aged sixty-two years. Thou hast been faith- 
ful over a few things, I will make thee ruler over many things. 
Matthew, chap. xxv, v. 21st.” 

From the altar at Bethel to the abbey of Melrose may seem 
a long distance, and thirty-five centuries may seem a long time; 
but the Eastern patriarch and the Scotch baronet might have 
exchanged places. Each knew the meaning of Allan-bachuth, 
the oak of weeping. 
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NYONE who has ever been present at a great religious 

‘vention, or a service where very familiar hymns are sung 

mass meeting like the opening service of a General Con- 
and the congregation is not awed or browbeaten into silence by 
the presence of a choir, will no doubt have felt the uplifting 
and inspiring effect of hearty congregational singing, and per- 
haps will have wondered vaguely why we cannot have more of 
such hearty musical services. Well, we might have it if con- 
gregations demanded it, and if the clergy insisted with their 
choirmasters that they should codperate in the effort, and if the 
singers and organists could be converted to the true idea of 
music in divine worship. 

The truth is that the musical part of our service to-day 
is suffering from professionalism. It has gotten into the hands 
of musicians who depend upon their music for their livelihood, 
and in order to secure paying positions and hold them, they 
must labor for showy results in the work of their choirs. A 
choirmaster now-a-days is not required to be a Ohurchman, 
nor even a Christian man; he needs only to be a good voice 
trainer, or a capable organist. One would think that some in- 
quiry might be made as to the knowledge of an applicant in 
regard to the service which he can largely make or mar, accord- 
ing to the way he treats it musically. All pianists are not good 
accompanists, nor all singers good teachers. Why should it be 
taken for granted that every organist of ability understands and 
appreciates the principles of Church music? This stands en- 
tirely by itself, as a special department of music, with its own 
literature, its own traditions, its own style, above all requiring 
a certain spiritual sympathy with the central thought of wor- 
ship, which is Almighty God, without which the soul for sacred 
music is defective. And because no account is taken of fitness 
from this point of view, the Church is at the mercy of profes- 
sionals who will go where they can get the largest salary, and 
will pass from a Church position to one with some sectarian 
body or vice versa, and will try to carry with them in all their 
changes their own pet ideas about worship-music, regardless of 
‘the character of the particular kind of service they are dealing 
with; or else find aspiring amateurs who are perhaps worse 
than the professionals, while equally in need of some thorough 
instruction in the constituent elements of devotional music. 

And it is one common notion with most musicians of this 
character, employed to direct the music in the services, that 
congregational music is to be tabooed, and congregations are 
to be discouraged from singing; and the timid suggestions of 
the rector are to be frowned upon, and studiously disregarded. 
What is the result? Not a sound comes from the congregation, 
even in the hymns. They stand as cold and impassive as stat- 
ues, while words are being sung in hymns or canticles which 
presuppose that the entire body of worshippers is joining in 
their utterance. It is worse than that, even. People in the 
congregation are ceasing even to find the places in their hymn- 
books, and that means that the words are unintelligible to 
them if they depend upon the choir to make them understood. 
It is worse than this, even. Congregations have been so long 
discouraged from taking part in the singing, that they are be- 
ginning to refrain from other portions of the service, or to join 
in the most feeble and apologetic manner in the other parts of 
the service. The Psalms are read in a feeble way, and the 
Amens simply muttered. No wonder the service has lost its 
heartiness, and seems cold and formal. 

- Now once in a while it happens that a very familiar hymn 
to a swinging tune is given out, and the listless worshippers 
awake from their apathy and sing. What a difference! They 
drag the time, to the disgust of the organist. They make so 
much noise that the voices of the boys are quite drowned, to 
the disgust of these young gentlemen, who think they are indis- 
pensable to the proper rendering of all music. But the spirit 
of true worship has come into the lifeless service, and the con- 
gregation feels the difference. They would like a little chance 
to join in the praise of God occasionally. 

A few years ago the writer had charge, during some weeks 

in summer, of a mission in one of the mountain sections of the 


country, where many city people go for their summer outing. 
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There was a considerable attendance at the services during the 
summer, of city people who came, as the writer knew, from 
parishes possessing fine choirs. The music at the mission sery- 
ices was of the simplest and most unpretentious character, yet 
the writer was told over and over by visitors that they particu- 
larly enjoyed the services because they could join in the sing- 
ing. An English physician, who was a regular attendant at the 
services for two months, made inquiry as to the name of the 
Te Deum used, which was of the easiest and most singable kind, 
that he might take a copy back to England when he returned. 
The whole seeret was that he was able to sing the music himself. 
I do not hesitate to say that the assertion, often made by pro- 
fessional choirmasters that congregations cannot sing and do 
not want to sing, is absolutely false. And I think that one year 
of united efforts on the part of clergy, choir, and congrega- 
tion, in the direction of restoring to the latter their rightful 
part in the service, would revolutionize the worship in any 
parish church. 


Of course, the specious principle is often laid down that the 
music in the service ought to be the very best that can be ren- 
dered from an artistic standpoint, on the ground that it is an 
offering to Almighty God, and that the best we can give is 
what is due to Him. The fallacy in this argument is the as- 
sumption that the human canons of musical fitness are those 
by which God Himself judges the offerings of praise made to 
Him. I doubt if any reverent person really thinks in his heart 
that singers, who are paid a salary to render the solemn music 
of the service, and who would not sing if they were not paid a 
salary (and the case is equally that of organists), can possibly 
make their perfunctory utterance of praises so acceptable to 
the Most High as the spontaneous, hearty singing of the con- 
gregation, the members of which are “singing and making 
melody in their hearts unto the Lord.” 


A few weeks ago the writer attended the afternoon service 
in a wealthy city church, where the music must cost thousands 
of dollars, and watched with interest to see what chance was 
given to the congregation to join in the musical portions of the 
service, if they desired to do so. The Psalter was kept quite 
out of reach of ordinary people, three different chants being 
used in the course of one not very long psalm. The Magnificat 
and Nunc Dimittis were sung to anthem settings. The sole op- 
portunity for congregational singing was in the familiar hymn, 
“The King of Love my Shepherd is,” but when the writer lifted 
up his voice, people turned towards him in a disapproving way, 
as if to say, “Hush, listen to the choir”! So persistently had 
the discouraging of the congregation from joining in gone on, 
that at last they had been taught their true place, not to mar 
the artistic beauty of the service, which was as cold and unin- 
spiring as can be imagined. And the significant point in the 
present state of things is that, while we have turned our services 
into a free sacred concert, we have not succeeded in drawing 
the masses to church at all. There were perhaps one hundred 
persons in the church last mentioned, and which will seat. not 
less than eight hundred, and the pews are very comfortable. 
But even in a sacred concert most people want something in- 
spiring and uplifting, and that element is not found in your 
“erack” choir. 

But the clergy object that, much as they would like to have 
a restoration to the congregation of its rights in the matter of 
singing, they cannot persuade their choirmaster or organist 
to look at the matter from their point of view. Very well; 
dismiss him, and get one who will fall in with the idea. There 
will be plenty to supply the demand. Let the clergy choose the 
hymns and use the same familiar tunes over and over again, 
until the congregation can have no excuse for not singing on 
account of not knowing the music. A hearty service and a 
bright, pithy sermon on the Christian religion, the whole tak- 
ing not over an hour and a quarter, will be more attractive 
than the sacred concert idea. Is this mere theory? Not at 
all. Go to St. Ignatius Church in New York, and you will 
find exactly this kind of service on every Sunday evening; and 
it is a success. A. W. J. 
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STUDIES IN THE PRAYER BOOK. 


Wak 
The Book of 1552. 


By tur Rey. Henry H. Oserty, D.D. 


TE Prayer Book of 1549 was followed by another in 1552, 
which was distinetly Protestant in character, and was, in 
many points, contradictory to the former. The second 

book was not issued to supply any demand made by either 
clergy or laity, nor in conformity with their wishes, but was 
put forth in direct opposition to the expressed opinions of 
clergy and laity alike. It “owed its existence,” says Canon 
MacColl,* “not to any change of opinion on the part of the Eng- 
lish Church, but to the accidental influence then exercised on 
English legislation by ‘a revolutionary and aggressive party’; 
a party which, beside being ‘revolutionary and aggressive,’ was 
alien to the English Church in language, nationality, doctrine, 
sympathies, and respect for law.” The leaders of this party 
were Peter Martyr, Martin Bucer, and John 4 Lasco, foreign 
refugees, under the protection of the Duke of Somerset, who 
gave them places of dignity in the Universities. Associated 
with them were a number of clergymen who had fled from 
England when Henry VIII. had issued his Act in 1539 “for 
abolishing of diversity of opinions in certain articles concern- 
ing religion.” This Act, which was called “The scourge with 
six cords,” was a savage law that decreed death by burning 
for holding any view of the Eucharist but the grossest transub- 
stantiation, and pronounced felony as the punishment for 
offenses against the other five articles. Those who fled from 
England went to Switzerland, where they fell under the influ- 
ence of Calvin and Zwinglius, and were thus led into errors 
and heresy. Upon the repudiation of the Papacy they returned 
to England, and posed as confessors returned from exile. Cal- 
vin cooperated with the foreigners and returned exiles in influ- 
encing the boy king, Edward. His head was turned by artful 
flatteries. Strype}+ says that he was persuaded to regard him- 
self as a second good Josiah, whose name would be blessed by 
future generations as a great Reformer. 

The king’s revolutionary proposals for a new book were 
opposed by the Bishops, and he therefore exercised his royal 
prerogative. 
submitted to Convocation. Cardwell supposes that Convoca- 
tion was induced to reliquish its authority to a commission, 
but there is no record of such act. ‘The book was prepared by 
a committee appointed by the king, and was sanctioned by Par- 
liament on April 6th, 1552. The book was to go into use on 
the following All Saints’ Day, but the copies that were printed 
were so full of errors that an Order in Council, issued on Sep- 
tember 27th, condemned them, and forbade the issue of any 
more. ‘There is no evidence that any copies were printed after 
that date, and consequently, when the 1st of November came, 
there were no books to use. Hence, the Book of 1549 continued 
in use. The king was slowly dying, and he took no farther 
steps in the matter, and the peers and Bishops, the officers of 
the crown, and all in high positions, or in authority, were 
gravely serious about the succession to the throne. Even had 
the king persevered, they would have found cause for delay, 
for no one could predict what would follow the king’s death. 
In fact, a civil war seemed impending. Edward died on July 
6th, 1553, and with the accession of his sister, Mary, the book 
of 1552 died also. 

The Second Book never had legal authority, was never 
used outside of London, and even there was used illegally, and 
it did not in any sense represent the doctrine, practices, or 
wishes of the Church of England. It is of historical interest, 
but of no authoritative value whatever. 

Strangely enough, the Puritan party has always referred 
back to that book as though it were the mature and deliberate 
work of the reformers, and fully expressed the mind of the 
Church. The persistency with which this claim has been made 
by writers has caused a general opinion to prevail that their 
view was the correct one, but careful historical research has 
clearly shown that the view is without foundation. Not only 
do facts overturn it, but, as will be shown in a later paper, the 
whole course of subsequent events completely disproves it. 

The First Book was, unquestionably, the deliberate and 


*Lawlessness, Sacerdotalism, and Ritualism, p. 24. 
+Memorials of Cranmer. 
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There,is no record that the Second Book was ever 
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honest work of the reformers, done in faith, and with sincere 

religious conviction, and met the approval of the whole realm. 

The Act of Parliament that legalized it says, “by the aid of 

the Holy Ghost it was with one uniform agreement. concluded,” 

and that it was “agreeable to the word of God and the Primi- 
tive Church, very comfortable to all good people desiring to 
live in Christian conversation, and most agreeable to the state 
of this Realm.” Cranmer said, “the manner of the Holy Com- 
munion which is now set forth, is agreeable with the institu- 
tion of Christ, with St. Paul, and the old primitive Apostolic 

Church, and with the right faith of the Sacrifice of Christ 

upon the Cross.” 

The limits of this paper will not allow, nor would it be 
of much interest to the general reader, to give a complete list 
of all the innovations of the Book of 1552, but it is important 
to mention some of the chief changes. 

1. The Sentences, Confession and Absolution were pre- 

fixed to Matins.t 
The direction for intoning was withdrawn. 

3. The rubric requiring Benedicite to be used in Lent was 

omitted. 

4, Jubilate, Cantate, and Deus were inserted, as substi- 

tuted for the Gospel Canticles. 

5. The Litany was ordered to be said on Sundays. 

6. Exorcism, the use of chrism, the trine immersion and 
the sign of the cross were omitted from Holy 
Baptism. 

The sign of the cross was omitted from Confirmation. 

The Unction of the Sick was withdrawn. 

The Office-for the Burial of the Dead was horribly mu- 
tilated. The commendation of the soul to God and 
all prayers for the dead were omitted. Our 39th and 
90th psalms were substituted for the 116th, 189th, 
and 146th, the beautiful versicles and responses, and 
the Introit, Collect, Epistle, and Gospel for the Holy 
Eucharist were expunged. 

10. The name Mass was omitted from the general title of 
the Holy Communion. : 

11. The Decalogue and Responses were substituted for the 

ninefold Kyrie.** 

12. The Eucharistic Vestments were abolished, and only a 

surplice was allowed. 


Cc oo 


183. The word Altar was stricken out, and the altar was 
ordered to be placed “table-wise” in the body of the 
church. 


14. The priest was ordered to stand at the north side of 

the altar, instead of in front of it. 
“15. The Prayer of Oblation was displaced. 

16. The Invocation of the Holy Ghost and the Benedictus 
and Agnus were omitted. 

17. The manual acts of the priest were discontinued. If 
the priest does not perform these acts, there is no 
valid Sacrament, and hence, if the book had ever 
come into use, the Sacrament of the Altar would 
have ceased in the Church of England as long as the 
book had been used. 


18. For the words “The Body, etc.,” and “The Blood, ete.,” 
in the administration there was a substitution of 
“Take, eat, etc.,” and “Drink this, etc.” 

19. The Gloria in Excelsis was taken from its proper place 
after the Kyrie, and before the Collect, and put at 
the very end, and its use made obligatory at every 
Celebration. 

20. The Pax was left out, and the Lord’s Prayer changed 
from before to after Communion. 


21. Common bread was substituted for unleavened bread, - 


and the mixture of water with the wine was omitted. 


tIn 1662 these were extended to Evensong. The suggestion of these 
additions to the service seems to have been taken from an Order of Serv- 
ice written in Latin in 1551 by Pullain, a Frenchman, who had been pas- 
tor of the Church of the Strangers in Strasburg, where he succeeded’ 
Calvin. (Proctor’s History of the Prayer Book.) 


**This change was made at the suggestion of Dr. Herman, Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, who sympathized with the Continental reformers. It 
was a return to one of the medisval corruptions of ‘“‘farcing’’ or “stuffing” 
a canticle or response. ; The Kyrie, the Agnus, and the Gloria in Eazcelsis 
had been treated in this way, and this was one of the abuses which the 
true reformers corrected. 
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22. Reservation of the Sacrament for the Sick was omitted. 

This list might easily be greatly extended, but enough points 
have been cited to show that it was the deliberate intention of 
the framers of the Book of 1552 to destroy the Catholic char- 
acter of the English Church and to break with the past. God 
in His mercy saved the Church. The book was never used, ex- 
cept for a short time and in a few churches; it was never ac- 
cepted by the Church, and its legal status is under serious ques- 
tion. While the book never represented the mind of the 
Church, it yet became a basis for future revision on the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth. That great queen was a shrewd woman, 
whose whole life had been so influenced by circumstances as 
to make policy a second nature with her. She was an adept at 
dissimulation, and capable of concealing her true views when 
placed in trying positions. When she came to the throne, she 
was determined to have her people with her, and she felt her 
way cautiously. The real Tudor tyranny did not show until 
she was satisfied that her position was perfectly secure, and her 
most dreaded rival, Mary of Scotland, was in her power. 


Elizabeth had not the slightest sympathy with the Prot- 
estants. While she was most cautious in expressing her real 
views, she nevertheless let them be known when they were 
seriously questioned. She was a learned woman, and a good 
theologian, and understood perfectly the questions at issue in 
the controversy of the times. She repudiated transubstantia- 
tion and held the Catholic doctrine of the Real Presence and 
the Sacrifice of the Eucharist. In her private chapel, a cruci- 
fix and candles adorned the altar, and incense was used. The 
royal chapel, in ritual and ornaments, was regarded as the 
model for the whole kingdom, and in several cathedrals the 
Mass and other services were rendered with great splendor.++ 


Upon her accession, the Queen appointed a commission to 
revise the Prayer Book. The work done was hasty and imper- 
fect, but the book was authorized for use until a more thorough 
revision could be made. 


Some of the most noticeable features of this book were 
the restoration of the vestments and ornaments in use in the 
second year of Edward VI. that is, before the publication of the 
Prayer Book of 1549. This rubric is still in force, and conse- 
quently, whatever vestments or ornaments were used in church 
before the first book was authorized, and after Jan. 28, 1548, are 
legally binding now. 

Another feature was a compromise, restoring the words of 
administration of the communion from the Book of 1549, and 
combining them with those of 1552. 


A third feature was the omission of the declaration con- 
cerning kneeling when receiving the Sacrament. That declara- 
tion known as “the Black Rubric,” said that by the act of 
kneeling, no adoration was intended to be done to the Presence 
of Christ. Logically, therefore, the omission of the rubric 
means that adoration is intended to be done. 


“With the Act of Uniformity, passed April 28, A. D. 1559, 
and the injunction which followed, the Anglican reformed wor- 
ship, with the Ritual of Edward’s early years, was in the main 
re-established.” 


Dr. Sandys (afterward Archbishop of York), one of the 
revision committee, wrote, “The last Book of Service is gone 
through with a proviso to retain the ornaments which were 
used in the first and second year of King Edward VI. until 
it please the Queen to take other order for them.” 


One of the clauses of the Act which made the Book legal, 
stated that the sovereign, by the advice of the Commissioners 
or Metropolitans, might ordain “farther Ceremonies or Rites.” 
The recent “Opinion” of the Archbishops states that this law 
is still in force. Under it, therefore, Elizabeth’s Latin Prayer 
Book is legal. This book was issued in 1660, at the request of 
the Universities, and in it Reservation of the Sacrament for 
the Sick,t{+ commemoration of the departed, and Celebrations 
of the Eucharist at Burials are restored.*** 

One of the royal injunctions deals with music, and enjoins 
the use of the ancient Plainsong. A rigid enforcement of this 
Jaw would exclude from the Church all other kinds of music, 


+7Neal’s History of the Puritans. 
tiQuod si contigat eodem die Coenam Domini in ecclesia celebrari, 
tune sacerdos in coena tantum Sacramenti servabit, quantum suflicit 
aegroto, ete. 
, ***“Celebratio coena Domini in funibris, ei amici et vicini defuncti 
communicare velint, etc.” 


The Diving Church. 
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as this is the latest enactment upon the subject. It was Queen 
Elizabeth who introduced the custom of singing before and 
after service. In her time, psalms were chanted, but later these 
were replaced by metrical versions of psalms. We have sub- 
stituted metrical hymns for the old Sternhold and Hopkins 
doggerel, and we have added the meaningless and somewhat 
theatrical custom of singing them in procession. 


DISREPUTABLE POLITICS. 


By tue Rev. Cyrus MrenpENHALL. 


HE notice during the heat consequent upon a political 
abuse. In plain words “mud-slinging” and “lying” 
campaign a strong tendency to misrepresentation and 

are prominent factors employed by all parties, in an endeavor to 
solve the political problems of the hour. In the “good old 
times” so often referred to, I suppose we would be told men did 
not resort to such methods, but depended upon sound logic, and 
knew nothing of “wire pulling.’ But we forget. People now 
are no worse than they were then. These times, taken all 
around, are better than our forefathers dreamed of, and a hun- 
dred years from hence people will speak of 1900 as the time 
when polities were purer, religious meetings more fervent, min- 
isters more faithful, and every one more pious, than in 2000. 
Be this as it may, all good people are pained to see so much of 
abuse in matters political. Whether in 1800, 1900 or 2000, the 
thing is all wrong. 


If a man runs for office, some one will rake up the bones of 
his great grandfather, and discover that the old gentleman had 
a weakness for sheep or was bow-legged. Something is likely 
to be “trumped up” that slanders the dead or the living, or both. 


Washington was maligned. In the days of Jackson it was 
suggested that a certain individual ought to be placed “astride 
an iceberg and shot through with a streak of lightning.” A 
short time since a preacher in Michigan waxed eloquent, and 
said of those who failed to vote a certain ticket, that “they 
should be chained to the devil a thousand years, and made to 
tread the hot pavements of hell until they learned to vote 
aright.” 


Which of these two plans is the better one? “You pays your 

money and takes your choice.” Here we have a bit of sentiment 
from each end of the nineteenth century. A rival once said of 
Jackson that he was “all brimstone but his head, and that was 
a-quafortis.” 
One’s ancestors must suffer ; 
nothing too solemn or too sacred to escape. The sanctity of 
home life, anything, anyway, anywhere, anyhow, to win. One 
of the leading dailies says—“Whether or not the public taste 
shall be vitiated; whether or not a desire for newspaper scandal 
shall be cultivated, largely remains with the newspaper. As the 
educators of a majority of the people, the press should be united 
in opposing any such prostitution of its columns. Let us seek 
to elevate and purify politics instead of debasing and making it 
objectionable. And let it be the aim of party managers and the 
papers to enlist the aid and sympathy of the best spirit of the 
Nation, and not aberrate it by the inundation of filth into our 
political campaigns.” 

There is this about it; at heart we all love our country, and 
although the Democrats, Republicans, Prohibitionists, Popul- 
ists, and the rest, would teach us that every four years we are on 
the verge of ruin, which must come if we fail, no matter how 
the tide turns or who is president, up to date, the United States 
still lives, and the Stars and Stripes still float. There are many 
evils, but our country is far in advance of others; let us hope 
that statesmanship shall yet reach a plane where the “spoils” 
shall be a secondary consideration, and opponents shall throw 
“Jess mud” and do no lying. Roll swiftly round, ye wheels of 
time, and bring the happy day! 


Parson Wilbur compared his times with the past, thus: 


The worst of all is slander. 


“Parson Wilbur sez he never heard in his life, 
That the apostles rigged out in their swallow-tailed coats, 
And marched ’round in front of a drum and a fife, 
To git some on’ ’em office and some on’ ’em votes ; 
But John P. 
Robinson, he 
Sez they didn’t know everything down in Judee!” 
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A Sketch of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society 


The Living Church, 


Fes. 17, 1900 


of the United States of America. 


By tue Rev. Epwin B. Rios, M.A. 


COLONIAL DAYS. 


N the year 1701 the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts was organized in England. 
In the month of August of that year, that Society entered 


on an enquiry into the religious state of the English colonies’ 


in America. The Bishop of London, English merchants, 
colonial governors, and congregations, were solicited for infor- 
mation upon the inquiry with the following result. 

It was shown that the colonies in America which then 
extended along the east coast from South Carolina to Maine, 
were first settled by private adventurers, mostly representatives 
of divers denominations, dissenting from the Mother Church, 
yet too much divided among themselves to preserve, in some 
parts, even the form of religion. Of the then 250,000 settlers, 
it was said that some “were living without God in the world, 
while others were distracted with almost every variety of strange 
doctrine. Church ministrations were accessible only at a few 
places in Virginia, Maryland, New York, and in the towns of 
Philadelphia and Boston.” | 

In view of these facts it was determined by the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts to send to 
these colonies missionaries to minister to the spiritual needs 
of the people. Accordingly on the 27th day of February, 1702, 
the Rev. George Keith was appointed its first missionary. On 
March 20th following, the Rev. Patrick Gordon was appointed 
for the same mission. Both of these missionaries sailed from 
England on April 24th, 1702, and landed at Boston June 11th. 
Through all the subsequent years, down to the time when the 
American colonies became an independent nation, that Society 
extended its fostering care and support to many parishes in 
this country. , 

The missionary spirit thus engendered in the Church in 
its earliest days proved in later years to be one of the contribut- 
ing causes that led to the formation of our own Missionary 
Society in this country. 

On April 12th, 1799, another Missionary Society was estab- 
lished in England, that has now become one of the greatest 
missionary societies in the world—the Church Missionary So- 
ciety. 

In the year 1815 at the close of the War with England, 
that society; through its Secretary, the Rev. Josiah Pratt, 
opened correspondence with several Bishops of the American 
Church, principally with Bishops White and Griswold, with the 
object in view of eliciting the co-operation of this Church in 
the great enterprise of extending the kingdom of ‘God in for- 
eign lands. Prior to this event, however, the missionary spirit 
which had been planted in the Church in its earlier history, 
had begun to assert itself in the formation of several local mis- 
sionary societies, especially those under Bishop White in the 
Diocese of Pennsylvania. The correspondence, however, be- 
tween the Church Missionary Society of England, and the 
Bishops of the Church in America, aroused afresh the mis- 
sionary zeal, and prepared the way for the formation of a 
general missionary society in this Church. 

In response to the overtures of the Church Missionary 
Society for the co-operation of this Church in foreign work 
among the heathen, Bishop Griswold in 1816 nominated the 
Rey. Joseph R. Andrus, of the Eastern Diocese, and proposed 
that he should be sent by the Church Missionary Society as a 
missionary to the heathen. It was proposed that he should be 
sent to(Ceylon, but other counsels prevailed, the committee 
abroad thinking it would be best to first form “a Church Mis- 
sionary Society in the Episcopal Church of the United States,” 
under whose auspices the missionary should go forth. 

The English society also proposed to give the sum of £200 
upon the formation of the American society in order “to en- 
courage the contributions of the friends of the Episcopal 
Church and of Christianity at large.” Under date of Novem- 
ber 16th, 1820, Bishop Griswold wrote to the secretary of the 
Church Missionary Society, the Rev. Josiah Pratt, that “Mr. 


Andrus had been engaged as a missionary and agent for the 
Colonization Society on the coast of Africa, for which field 
of labor he had departed.” He arrived at Sierra Leone on 
March 9th. He subsequently visited the Bassa country, and 
returned to the former place, where he died on the 27th of July, 
1821s lt may be interesting to note that Mr. Andrus was the 
first missionary of this Church to offer his services for the 
foreign field. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE SOCIETY. 


In 1820 the first direct steps toward the organization of a 


General Missionary Society of this Church were taken, by the 
managers of the Protestant Episcopal Missionary Society of 
Pennsylvania, who appointed.a committee to consider the ques- 
tion of organizing a General Missionary Society for Foreign 
and Domestic Missions, and to report the result of their con- 
siderations to the General Convention which was to meet in 
the city of Philadelphia on the 16th day of May of that same 
year. 

On that occasion the report of the committee was consid- 
ered with the result that “there was proposed by the House of 
Clerical and Lay Deputies, and concurred in by the Bishops, a 
Constitution of a Missionary Society for Foreign and Domestic 
Missions.” This action by the Convention, however, was sub- 
sequently found to be inoperative and inefficient owing to the 
fact that “althought the Constitution provided that the trustees 
should be chosen by the Convention, it was so managed that 
the Bishops had no share in the choice. They were also made 
the President and Vice-Presidents of a society existing in idea 
only and composed of all the contributors, who could never. 
be constitutionally assembled; while in the efficient body, that 
of the trustees, there was no provision for the Presidency or 
even the membership of a Bishop, and no such person, if per- 
mitted to be present, could claim a right to vote or speak in 
their proceedings.” [Bishop White’s Memoirs. | 

In view of this irregularity incorporated in the Constitu- 
tion adopted by the General Convention, it was deemed advis- 
able to convene a special meeting of that Convention for the 
purpose of correcting the errors alluded to. Accordingly the 
Church assembled again in General Convention on the 30th’ 
day of October, 1821, in St. Peter’s Church, Philadelphia, and 
a new Constitution, proposed by the House of Bishops and con- 
curred in by the House of Clerical und Lay Deputies, was 
adopted. 

The first president of the Society was the Right Rey. Wil- 
liam White, D.D., of the Diocese of Pennsylvania; the first 
vice-presidents, the Right Rev. John H. Hobart, D.D., of the 
Diocese of New York, with eight other Bishops; the secretaries, 
the Rey. George Boyd and the Rev. John C. Pechin. The 
Board of Directors consisted of clerical and lay members from 
fourteen different states and dioceses. There were also among 
the patrons eight clergymen and six laymen. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors on May 238d, 1822, 
the west coast of Africa, now known as Liberia, was selected 
as the first foreign mission field of the Society, and its first 
missionary appointed to that field was Mr. Ephraim Bacon, with 
his wife, as catechists and teachers. 

For political reasons, however, they never left Ghee shores 
for their appointed work. 

Several attempts to organize the mission in Africa were 
subsequently made, but nothing was accomplished until 1836, 
when Mr. James Thompson,°a Liberian, and secretary for the 
colonial agents at Cape Palmas, under appointment from the 
Board, opened a school at Mount Vaughan, near Cape Palmas. 

The first clergyman to reach Africa from this country un- 
der the appointment from the Board was the Rev. Thomas 8. 
Savage, M.D., who arrived at Cape Palmas on the 25th day of 
December, 1836. 

The next foreign mission established by the Board was- that 
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to Greece in 1828, at which time Mr. J ohn J. Robertson, of 
Maryland, was appointed a missionary agent to visit Greece, 

inquire into the religious state of that country, ascertain 
the disposition of the people for receiving Protestant Episcopal 
Missionaries, disseminate religious publications, and promote 
the knowledge of the Gospel by such means as might be within 
his power, with the view, should he be favored by Divine Prov- 
idence, to his settlement as a missionary of this Society in that 
country.” He sailed from Boston for Malta J anuary 1st, 1829, 


and after making a thorough survey of the field, he returned to 
this country on December 30th. 


The Committee, upon hearing his report, felt constrained 
to proceed immediately to the final establishment of the mis- 
sion, and in June, 1830, appointed the Rev. John H. Hill and 
wife as missionaries to the Greeks, to co-operate with Mr. 
Robertson. The party, with Mr. Bingham, sailed for Greece 
October 2d, 1830, where they arrived in December following. 


In August, 1829, the Constitution of the Society was 
amended by the General Convention, upon the recommendation 
of the Board of Directors. At the annual meeting of the Board 
held in Philadelphia, May 11th, 1830, new By-Laws were 
adopted. 


On the 14th day of May, 1834, the Board of Directors, 
meeting in the city of Philadelphia, determined upon estab- 
lishing a mission in China, and two months afterward the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Board appointed the Rev. Henry Lock- 
wood of New York as Missionary to China. In the following 
year (1835) the Rev. Francis R. Hanson, of Maryland, was 
appointed on the 23d of March. On June 2d, these two mis- 
sionaries sailed from New York for Canton, where they arrived 
October 4th. The determination of the Foreign Committee 
to open a mission in the empire of Japan, was reached in the 
month of March, 1859. The city of Nagasaki was selected as 
the first mission station, and the Rey. John Liggins, and the 
Rey. Channing Moore Williams, both of the China Mission, 
were appointed its first missionaries. At the time of his ap- 
pointment Mr. Liggins was already in Nagasaki, seeking rest 
and recuperation. Mr. Williams sailed from China June 23d, 
1859, and joined Mr. Liggins a few days later, when they began 
the inauguration of the Church’s work in the empire of Japan. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL REFORM FROM THE 
MODERN EDUCATIONAL STANDPOINT. 


By Mary E. Hutcueson. 
1. The Modern Ideal, or the New Developing Education. 


N considering the subject of the need for reform in our 
Sunday School work, we perhaps cannot do better than to 
adopt as a motto or guiding principle the following some- 

what free rendering of a passage from the Book of the Prophet 
Jeremiah—“that we make a stand upon the ancient way, and 
then look about us and discover what is the straight and right 
way, and so to walk in it.” 

Standing thus at this period of the world’s history, and 
looking about us, we discern without difficulty a new way in 
matters educational upon which with ever increasing enthu- 
siasm, a buoyant step and unswerving purpose, a host of secular 
educators, if they may be so designated, are pressing forward, 
moved by a common impulse to know the best and to do the 
best for the rising generation in the great work of education. 
In the field of educational activity the “child” as an object of 
solicitude has been preéminently before the people in these 
closing years of the Nineteenth Century. 

This “new enthusiasm” may be said to date back to the 
Swiss educational reformer, Heinrich Pestalozzi, who finished 
his labor of love and devotion to the cause of human progress 
in 1827, though the germ of what is called the modern educa- 
tional ideal, or the new developing education is found in the 
teaching of Socrates. 

Pestalozzi’s formula for the education of man is summed 
up in one word—development. “AI individual development,” 
he declares, “manifests itself as activity—self-activity. Self- 
activity has two phases; one from without, inward, or receptive; 
the other from within outward, expressive, productive, creative. 
The receptive phase must always precede the expressive.” Re- 
_ garding the senses as the instruments of the mind in the recep- 

tive phase of self-activity, he laid down his great principle: 

“A}] instruction must be institutional—anschaulich—must 
reach the mind through the senses.” 
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As an educational reformer, Pestalozzi gave the most of 
his attention to the receptive phase of the child’s activity. Ac- 
cording to his educational doctrine, a child is able to think for 
himself, at least about some things, if he is given the oppor- 
tunity to do so, and is capable of seeing a truth or discovering 
a principle if led to do so by a method of instruction resulting 
from a clear insight into the real nature of his powers and the 
laws which govern their development. His great discovery was 
that human nature itself must dictate the principles of educa- 
tion. Again and again he urged this upon all whom his words 
and deeds could reach. With Pestalozzi was thus inaugurated 
a new epoch in education, since he created the possibility of 
making the Science of Pedagogy one of the branches of natural 
science. 


The battle between the old and the new in educational 
theory and practice began in this country in 1823, with the 
publication of a day school text-book,* which, based on Pesta- 
lozzian principles, gave not so much the theory as an example 
of what a school book ought to be. In the years that followed 
the publication of this little book, men went about like mis- 
sionaries from place to place, preaching the “new” educational 
creed, often bearing witness to their faith in the new by a spirit 
of self-sacrifice and devotion not unlike that of missionaries in 
a higher and greater cause. Wherever the influence of the 
“new educational faith” or Pestalozzianism as it has been 
called, was felt, knowledge gained by actual contact with things 
was made to precede the knowledge gained from books—and 
the object method of teaching followed. “The pushing, cram- 
ming, pouring-in” method gave way to an attempt to present 
the materials of instruction in such a way as fo lead the child 
to discover truth for himself as a result of his own thinking, 
and thus to make self-activity the basis of his development. 
Accordingly, what the pupil could not grasp was not forced 
upon him; whatever was beyond his reach was left for future 
time and increased power. 


“T cannot determine the education of a child by its ability 
to answer questions in a given way. ‘These answers may be 
learned from books. Rather let me ask a question to which the 
children have not learned an answer from the text book and 
let them give me an answer in their own language from their 
own thoughts.” These are the words of one+ through whose 
efforts in 1862 the reformed methods were systematically intro- 
duced into the public schools, thus laying the foundation of a 
system which, based on a new method of approach to the child- 
mind, will never again be questioned or attacked. 

The Art of Teaching is now defined as the Art of Ques- 
tioning, and the great stimulus to thought in the modern teach- 
ing process is the Socratic question which places the burden of 
thought upon the learner. 

This reform in educational practice instituted by Pesta- 
lozzi was supplemented and largely completed by the work of 
Friedrich Froebel, the founder of the kindergarten. Like 
Pestalozzi, Froebel places great emphasis on self-activity as a 
condition of true development, but in actual practice he worked 
out as no other educator has done, the principle that, having 
acquired knowledge or truth rightly, through self-activity, 
expressive activity must follow as necessary to produce assim- 
ilation of knowledge and growth of power. In other words, 
in education of whatever kind, zmpression must lead to and 
be followed by expression, while expression must always be the 
result of previous impression. The law of development, as 
enunciated by Froebel further requires that there shall be 
continuity and connectedness in education; continuity to adapt 
instruction to increased power, and connectedness to insure 
the right growth of knowledge. 

The principle of continuity is thus explained: 

‘Development is produced by exercise which must arise 
from and be sustained by the thing’s own activity. Exercise 
to produce development must be given at the right time, must 
always be in harmony with the nature of the thing developed, 
and proportionate to the strength of the thing. As that which 
is exercised grows constantly capable of higher and more varied 
activity, so must the exercise given grow continually higher 
and more varied in character, keeping pace with the develop- 
ment, never outrunning it too eagerly, nor lagging lazily be- 
hind, every stage growing naturally out of that which precedes.” 

The interconnection of all the parts of education and of 


*Intellectual Arithmetic, by Warren Colburn. ; 

+The late Dr. Edward A. Sheldon, founder, and until his death, 
which occurred in 1897, Principal of the Oswego State Normal and Train- 
ing School. Dr. Sheldon is rightly regarded as the founder of American 
Pestalozzianism. 
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all the parts of knowledge used in education is called by Froebel 
Connectedness. 

“Knowledge grows when new facts are rightly connected 
with facts already arranged and organized, and when the con- 
nections perceived are made clearer and clearer, and widened 
and deepened and multiplied. The task of the educator must 
thus largely consist in bringing out and making clear and main- 
taining the connections of facts and things.” 

From the Froebelian standpoint, growth and development 
appear as phases of “a great drift of unification that animates 
all nature, prompting similars to seek each other out and to 
unite with an energy commensurate with their degree of sim- 
ilarity, forming ever newer, more complex, more refined uni- 
ties; until in man we reach a form that seeks unity with all 
nature, with all time, and with all space—unity even with 
the infinite and eternal. It is the recognition of this great 
law and its application to early education, that has earned for 
Froebel the title, ‘Discoverer of Childhood,’ and made him the 
principal modern exponent of what is known as the ‘New Edu- 
cation.’ ‘Education,’ Froebel teaches us, ‘must lead the child, 
must lead man to unification, to at-one-ment with life in all 
directions ;it must lead him to be at one in and with himself, 
or in other words, in his conduct of life to harmonize thought, 
feeling, and will; it must lead him to unification with his kind, 
with his neighbor and society; with nature and her laws; and 
lastly with the Alpha and Omega of all life, with God.’ ” 

Side by side with the rapid spread of kindergarten prin- 
ciples and practice, we note the rise and progress in this coun- 
try during the past twenty years, of another educational move- 
ment known as Scientific Child-Study. 

In dealing with educational problems, choice may be made 
between two methods of procedure. The first method is to fol- 
low theories and presume the facts upon which they rest. The 
second method is to first find the facts and then deduce under- 
lying principles in order to build theories on them. This is 
the method of the workers in Scientific Child-Study. In this 
latest of intellectual interests, the method of inductive, evolu- 
tionary science, is applied to the study of the human spirit, 
and to-day scientists are “looking with eager eyes to see how 
the individual human organism, body, mind, and soul, origin- 
ates, grows, develops.” Experts are now studying children as 
Sir John Lubbock studied ants. As yet we can but faintly 
discern what the results of their investigations may mean in 
the future education of the race. Enough, however, has al- 
ready been accomplished to suggest to some the placing of the 
work of education on an entirely new basis. 

To sum up, we find as a marked characteristic of modern 
educational progress outside the Church, a growing determina- 
tion and effort to “find out what the child is, to take him as 
he is, and then to proceed to develop him according to the 
necessities and laws of his being.” 
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All communications published under this head must be signed by the 
actual name of the writer. This rule will be invariably adhered to. The 
Editor is not responsible for the opinions expressed, but yet reserves the 
right to exercise discretion as to what letters shall be. published. 


AN EXPLANATION. 


To the Editor of the Living Church: 


Will you give me space for a personal statement? It has 
come to my knowledge that the paper on “The Sunday Ques- 
tion” which I read at the Church Congress last October, has 
been separately printed and distributed among the clergy of 
the Church and others. As there is nothing in the publication 
to indicate the authority under which it is issued, I beg to say 
that I am in no way responsible for this printing and dis- 
tribution of the paper. Both have been done entirely without 
my knowledge. While I cannot but be gratified that others 
should consider the paper worthy of such publication, and am 
sensible of their generosity in publishing it, I think it due to 
myself to make this statement. I would also correct two errors 
in the printed title: the Congress was held in St. Paul, not 
in Minneapolis; and I am not a D.D. 


Ann Arbor, Mich., Feb. 7th, 1900. Henry Tatnock. 
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UNITED STATES CHURCH ARMY. 


To the Editor ‘of the Living Church: 

Dear Str—Rev. Drs. Warren and Hughes, together with 
the undersigned, ask that you will kindly publish the following 
entire in your next week’s issue and oblige, 


Yours very respectfully, 
New York, Jan. 26, 1900. Henry H. Haptey. 


Rev. E. Watpote Warren, D.D., 
Rev. Wituiam M. Hueurs, D.D., 
Clerical Directors: 

ReverEND Sirs—Two years ago, my resignation as lay di- 
rector was offered to you as commissioners, whieh was not ac- 
cepted because it was felt that more time and further experience 
were needed to test the value and permanency of the Church 
Army idea. 

During the last two years, several of its most prominent 
features have been regularly established, and enough evidence 
furnished to demonstrate both the vitality and practicality of 
the Church Army work in the United States. 


During this time I have been in receipt of no salary, and 
have paid into the treasury of the Church Army in New York 
the sum of $4,898.33, also some $1,500 to other branches of the 
work out of the city, all of which has been collected, partly 
from public meetings and partly through personal contribu- 
tions. 


In our joint letter to The Churchman, published Oct. 28, 
1899, you referred to the fact that “more than three-fourths of 
General Hadley’s time was devoted to raising funds for the 
support of the work, for which he is personally responsible.” 


The result of these facts has made it obligatory for me to 
turn my present attention to meeting personal obligations 
which are pressing. 

The Church Army is now operating on a diocesan or local 
basis, throughout the country, so that no harm will come to the 
Posts now established in the different dioceses. 

Whatever value lies in the Church Army idea, has been 
sufficiently demonstrated during the past four or five years, and 
will develop along the lines already indicated by experiment, 
independent of my personal supervision. 


I beg leave, therefore, to present my resignation as lay 
director, to take effect as soon as possible, in order that I may 
feel myself free to take the lecture field in the interests of 
Total Abstinence and Rescue Work in New York and elsewhere. 

Assuring you of my grateful appreciation of your counsel 
and cordial co-operation as commissioners, and my personal 
affection, I am, 

Very faithfully yours, 
Henry H. Haptey, 


Lay Director U. S. Church Army, 


January, 1900. 288 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


Dear Cou. Haptey—We feel that you are more than en- 
titled to send in your resignation as lay director of the U. S. 
Church Army; and we accept it with the less regret, because 
your arduous and painstaking efforts have successfully vindi- 
cated the undertaking of some such organization, as both prac- 
tical and advantageous to the Church, if ever she is to recover 
the, at present, lost masses, to her ministrations. 

The financial burden yow have borne, in making the experi- 
ment, is far too great for you to be called upon to sustain any 
longer; and we deeply regret that for want of a larger and more 
generous backing, successes which lay within our reach, have 
not been attained. Enough, however, has been done: in other 
dioceses than our own, to show the possibilities which lie before 
some such organization. 


In severing our connection, by accepting your resignation, 
we delight to put on record your uniform consideration of our 
suggestions, and willingness to work, only too hard, to make the 
Army Movement a success. 

Wishing you all prosperity in your future work, believe us, 

Yours faithfully and obliged, 
E. Watrote Warren, D. D., 
Rector of St. James’ Church, New York City. 
Wituiam M. Hueuss, 8.T.D., 


Rector of the Church of the Redeemer, Morristown, N. J. 
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CHURCH ARMY OF PITTSBURGH. 
To the Editor of the Inving Church: 


Dear Smr—Although the work of the Church Army Com- 


mission and the United States Church Army, organized in 
the year 1896, has been laid down, the work of the Church Army 
in the United States in the Diocese of Pittsburgh, organized in 
the year 1895 under the authority of the Bishop of Pittsburgh, 
and the work of the Church Army in the Diocese of Connec- 
ticut, organized in the year 1899 under the authority of the 
Bishop of Connecticut, is perhaps in a more encouraging con- 
dition than ever before; and we trust that the work of the 
Church Army may continue to prosper and spread over the 
entire territory of the United States, as it has in England. 
Very sincerely yours, 
JAMES K. BAKEWELL, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., February 3d, 1900. Colonel. 


BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW, 
To the Hditor of the Living Church: 


It has been pointed out to me that my criticism of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, given in the Living Church Quar- 
terly, has received an application far wider than was intended. 
I regret this very much. It was not my purpose to pass an 
opinion on the Brotherhood at large, much less upon those 
earnest and faithful men who have its interests in charge; 
nor was I asked to do so. As the heading of the criticism 
shows, I spoke only of the Chapter in my own parish. And 
of it, I referred to the Chapter as a whole and not to the 
three or four men who have struggled to arouse the heavy and 
inert mass of members into activity. The rank and file of my 
Chapter have indeed disappointed me; but I am not prepared 
to say the same thing of other Chapters. It does not follow 
that because I made a severe criticism of my own Chapter, that 
I presumed to think it applied to all Chapters. There is no 
one who believes more in the Brotherhood as a brotherhood 
than I do; and I trust I shall not be quoted again as sitting in 
judgment on the Brotherhood. As well say that I did not be- 
lieve in Sunday Schools, should I have occasion to report that 
my own Sunday School was approaching failure or had fallen 
asleep. Yours very sincerely, 

(Signed) James S. SToneE. 

St. James’ Rectory, Chicago, Jan. 24, 1900. 


THE JESUITS AND THE TEMPORAL 
POWER. 


Lonpon Cuurcu Tres. 


Eare not of those who see the sinister working of the 

Jesuits in every department of modern life. Their power 

is sufficiently great and, we may add, sufficiently mis- 
chievous, without our being forced to invest them with the 
attributes of omniscience and omnipotence. That they are the 
most powerful Order in the Roman Communion; that they con- 
trol, whenever they want to do so, the Roman Court itself, 
is known to friends and foes alike. That they are fond of 
angling in troubled waters, and thrive when shorter-sighted 
‘people quarrel, are facts which are witnessed to by their whole 
history. The very fact that they emerged after half a century 
with unimpaired vitality from the odium caused by the Provin- 
cial Letters is but one more instance of the skill and courage 
and industry which the Order seems always to know how te 
command. And yet, harsh as it may seem, we cannet but 
think that the judgment is just which declares that the force 
of religion, as religion, in the Roman Church is in an inyerse 
ratio to the success of the Jesuit Order. 

Its fundamental principle is in direct and irreconcilable 
conflict with those on which national life in every fre3 and 
_ civilized country is built up. It is open, of course, to the apol- 
ogist of the Jesuit Order to say, “so much the worse then for 
national life.” But other people who do not share his collec- 
tivist conception of Christianity will have little doubt about 
the final issue of a confiict in which freedom is pitted against 
blind and unintelligent obedience. But the serious feature 
of the conflict which is now going on in every country where 
the Jesuits’ power has prevailed, is that the maintainers of 
national life, that is, nine-tenths of the intelligent portion of 
the community, in every Roman Catholic country find them- 
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selves forced to choose between the ruling religion and their 
own ideals. It is no wonder, then, if we have to deplore the 
growing separation on the Continent between religion and edu- 
cation. 


Unfortunately, so far as we may forecast the future from 
the past, this separation seems likely to grow wider as time 
goes on. We have seen how the decisions of 1854 and 1870 
were nothing but the final word of disputes and developments 
extending through centuries. Their genesis is to be sought in 
earlier guesses at truth. Similarly the disputes of the schools 
and the half-articulate devotions of the multitude to-day are 
the soil from which are to spring the full-grown dogmata of 
the future, unless indeed some catastrophic upheaval should 
happen first to turn the whole history of Latin Christianity into 
a new channel. Without this, however, it would seem pretty 
certain that the next infallible decree will assert the necessity 
of the Temporal Power. Indeed, a Jesuit teacher has already 
declared that “we are entitled to conclude that this declaration 
of the necessity of worldly possession contains infallible truth; 
consequently, every Catholic is forbidden to doubt this necessity 
or to contest 1.” Ys 

It is true that opinions vary as to the extent of this Tem- 
poral Power, some being willing to limit it to the City of Rome, 
or even to the Vatican. But still there seems to be a general 
consensus that some amount of temporal power is absolutely 
necessary to the Pope if he is to be free from external com- 
pulsion in the promulgation of his infallible decrees. Students 
of history who call to mind the records of the Papal States 
will not look forward with much satisfaction to the prospect of 
the restoration of a quasi-theocratical form of government un- 
der the Pope, whatever the extent of his domain. What, how- 
ever, it concerns us most to notice just now is the disturbing 
force which this besotted maintenance of a necessity of the 
Temporal Power to the Pope exercises in Italian polities. That 
is to say, so long as the present policy of the Court of Rome 
remains what it is, it must continue to be regarded as the 
enemy of social order and orderly progress in proportion as 
that policy is backed by power. 


CHURCH JOURNALISM IN CHICAGO, 


Cricaco CItRONICLE. 


HE first notable attempt to establish in Chicago a paper 
in the interest of the Protestant Episcopal Church was 
made by James Grant Wilson in 1857. He was a man of 

fine education and pleasing manners, and he had money at his 
command in the East. He was a devoted Episcopalian, and 
more to be of service to that Church than to give employment 
to himself, he started the Chicago Hxaaminer, which, according 
to the legend under the date line, was devoted to literature 
and to general and Church matters. It was carefully and even 
daintily written, and had some attentive readers. It was pleas- 
ant reading, to say the least of it. But it did not hve beyond 
a year and a half; and after its death Mr. Wilson returned to 
the East. He went into the Civil War with a New York regi- 
ment and came out of the War a brigadier general. Since 
then he has done a large amount of literary work and has pub- 
lished several books, one of them being the Grant and Wash- 
ington letters. 

There have been other attempts since then to establish an 
organ of the Episcopal Church in this city, but the most suc- 
cessful has been Tur Living Cuurcu, which Dr. Leftingwell 
has conducted for the last twenty-three years. The paper dur- 
ing all this time has been interesting and valuable, but now 
he has surrendered the editorship, the property having been 
sold to The Young Churchman Company at Milwaukee. . . . . 
: The Young Churchman Company, to which the paper has 
been transferred, has at its head L. H. Morehouse, and is in the 
business of publishing Church books, periodicals and pamphlets, 
and has better facilities than any similar establishment in 
Chicago for publishing Tun Living Cuurcn. 


[To mAKn the history complete it should be added to the above, that 
the American Churchman, which was ed'ted by the Rey. Thomas II. Smith, 
and was published in Chicago, was purchased by a Milwaukee Churchman 
about the year 1870, and was removed to this city and edited by [ugh 
Miller Thompson, D.D., now Bishop of Mississ'ppl, then a professor at 
Nashotah T.eological Seminary. The paper became famous under Dr. 
Thompson's editorship; but owing to a lack of good business management, 
and its control being entirely in the hands of one man, a good offer from 
The Churchman secured its subscription list, and the paper was discon- 
tinued. History repeats itself in the moving of another paper to MIL 
watukee, but it goes into the hands of a corporation strong enough to 
carry it forward to even greater success, we hope, than its past record. 
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THE LATEST ROMAN DEVELOPMENTS, 
R. ST. GEORGE MIVART, famous for his scientific learn- 


ing, has for some time been recognized as the “free lance” 

of the Roman Communion in England. He is irrepress- 
ible, and worries his ecclesiastical superiors from time to time 
with daring theological speculations, calculated, and perhaps 
designed, to test the forbearance of the Roman Curia. 

Many of our readers can no doubt recall certain startling 
articles contributed to the Nineteenth Century several years 
ago, wherein Dr. Mivart argued that some elements of happi- 
ness might be enjoyed in hell. They will also remember that 
the daring writer was compelled to retract his articles, although 
he took pains, when doing so, to leave the public in doubt as 
to what particular views or statements in his articles made the 
retractation necessary. In short, while abandoning his articles, 
he did not disavow any particular views contained in them. 
The repressive action of the Roman Curia, in this case, pro- 
duced unconcealed satisfaction among certain English Rom- 
anists. 

Dr. Mivart could hardly be expected to enjoy this, and it 
would seem that he has been waiting for a convenient oppor- 
tunity to retort upon the authorities which were responsible 
for his humiliation. In an article contributed to the Nine- 
teenth Century for January, entitled, The Continuity of Cathol- 
zcism, he assails the Roman Curia “as the one dangerous and 
deadly foe of Catholicity.” He says: 

“The Curia has learnt nothing as to the real condition of 
mankind beyond its own surroundings. Certainly it has learnt 
nothing as to the nature and tendencies of that dominant factor 
in the world—our own race. Essentially despotic, it has still 
no glimmering of the truth that the English-speaking peoples 
have thrown off, once and forever, despotism of whatsoever 
kind, and will never submit to the centralized tyranny which 
is the Curialist’s only notion of government. A love for legal, 
constitutional rule is with us an inextinguishable passion. It 
is this spirit, also, which is the true ‘Americanism’ across the 
Atlantic, where it dominates as it does in these islands which 
gave it birth.” 

In using such language, he disclaims any reference to Leo 
XIII. or to many exemplary Cardinals, but elsewhere in his 
article does not hesitate to condemn in unsparing terms cer- 
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tain Papal utterances affecting faith and morals, including 
several made by the present Pope. Thus, alluding te Leo’s 
recent encyclical on Scripture, Providentissimus Deus, he 
says, “The Pope’s declaration that the Bible ‘ean con- 
tain no errors’ is but a matter of formal parade, only saved 
from falsehood by a more ingenious than honest distinction 
between ‘errors’ and ‘untruths,’ whereby theologians are able to 
declare that statements ‘utterly untrue’ are entirely ‘free from 
error.’ ” 

All this is sufficiently startling, and would alone account 
for the fierce indignation which has been displayed by papal 
officials in England on account of the article in question. But 
what should attract the most attention from the religious world 
in general, by reason of its bearing on fundamental doctrine 
and the future of Christianity, is the theory of continuity 
which Dr. Mivart broaches. 


THE NEW THEORY OF CONTINUITY. 


Not many months since, this writer made an attack upon 
the claim of continuity made in behalf of the English Church, 
making use of the marked changes which the Burial Office of 
our Prayer Book has undergone, by which it has been con- 


verted from an Office for the benefit of the departed into one’ 


designed entirely for the edification of the living—as if the 
continuity of a portion of the Catholic Church could be broken 
by changes made in one of its minor Offices. Having in mind 
the inevitable retort, that much greater changes have occurred 
in the Roman Communion, along other and more fundamental 
lines, he propounds a theory of continuity which he believes 
will vindicate Roman continuity without saving Anglican con- 
tinuity. 

His theory of continuity amounts, in brief, to this. Many 
and radical changes in doctrine and practice may occur in the 
Church without breaking its true continuity, provided the 
changes are gradual, no considerable changes taking place sud- 
denly. He says, “It is a notorious fact that many modifica- 
tions as to worship and ecclesiastical organization, and many 
developments of doctrine, have taken place, in the Roman 
Church, between the end of the third and of the nineteenth 
centuries. It is, however, a fact equally notorious that no such 
sudden and considerable changes have simultaneously occurred 
within it as would constitute ‘a breach of continuity.’ ” 

He distinguishes carefully between changes in unofficial 
theological and popular opinion, and changes in the formal dog- 
mas of the Church. The development of a doctrine goes on for 
a long time before it is crystallized in authoritative phrases. 
But, according to Dr. Mivart, the course of development is not 
necessarily checked by the language of dogma. “Dogmas ean- 
not be explicitly called in question,” he says, but adds, “they 
may be so explained that they thereby become 
(practically) explained away or even reversed:” He proceeds to 
enumerate some of the modifications of belief which have taken 
place in the Roman Church, although denying the supposition 
that he himself adopts all the novel views to which he ealls at- 
tention. The list is certainly a remarkable one. We shall con- 
fine our attention to the more radical points. 

The Roman Church, in common with the rest of the Catho- 
lic Church, has in days gone by held, with the ancient Fathers, 
that novelty in doctrine is a proof of error. Dr. Mivart tells 
us that this principle is being abandoned for the belief that 
“<“Qpinions which are newest are generally truest.’ The 
circumstance that a belief is a specially old one makes its truth 
at once an object of suspicion.” “Instead of proclaiming that 
to be true which has been believed ‘Semper, whique et ab omni- 
bus, we may confidently affirm that whatever has been so be- 
lieved is most probably false.” This new departure means ap- 
parently that the Faith is ceasing to be regarded as a deposit, 
committed to the Church in the beginning, and intended to be 
preserved forever; and is coming to be treated as the outcome 
of human scholarship and speculation. The change is cer- 
tainly a revolutionary one. 

Dr. Mivart says that his co-religionists are rapidly aban- 
doning their former belief in the inerrancy of Seripture, and 
suggests that profane writers have an inspiration similar to 
that of the sacred writers, differing only in degree. He adds 
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that the blunder of Rome in condemning Galileo, on the basis 
of an antiquated biblical exegesis, has led to a surrender of 


the principle which makes the Church the authoritative inter- 
preter of the Bible. 


“No man of education now regards the Biblical account 
of ‘the fall,’” he says, “as more than a ‘myth intended to sym- 
bolize some moral lapse of the earliest races of mankind,’ or, 
possibly, ‘the first awakening of the human conscience to a 
perception of right and wrong.’ ” 

He asserts that “many modern Catholics as orthodox as 
learned” hold that “Christ’s life and death have served to set 
before us a great ‘objéct lesson’ [the theory of Grotius]. Such 
Catholics affirm that, beyond this, they know not, and that no 
one knows, ‘how’ man was benefitted by the passion of Christ 
Jesus. All they know is that it has availed with God, as any 
other means would have availed had God so willed it.” 

He says that the worship of God as Zeus or Athene, or as 
any other pagan deity who can be used to symbolize a worthy 
ideal, has been defended and conceded, with the remark that 
such practices should be privately followed at present. It is 
stated that the Madonna is worshipped in the Brompton Ora- 
tory by certain persons, as the only available representative of 
Venus. 


A “learned theologian (high in office and in great favor 

with the Pope)” is cited as asserting that the faith in our 

_-Lord’s resurrection would not be shaken, if it were proved that 

His Body rotted in the grave, “because we do not know in what 
the essence of a body consists.” 

The doctrine of our Lord’s Virgin-birth is said to be inter- 
preted by some as meaning that His mother was a young woman. 
And the recent high honors.paid to St. Joseph are interpreted as 
perhaps constituting a providential preparation for an acknowl- 

-edgment of his being the natural father of Christ. 

Now we are inclined to believe that Dr. Mivart has a vivid 
imagination; and, when we bear in mind his obvious desire to 
startle, and his love of paradox, we are driven to the conviction 
that his picture of the present state of opinion in the Roman 
Church is to some extent a caricature. But, unless he is guilty 
of false witness, which would be quite contrary to his well- 
known character, he states certain facts which are quite suffi- 
cient to cause alarm. The situation which is revealed is very 
significant. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SITUATION. 


_ What Dr. Mivart writes affords clear proof of what many 
observers have needed no proof—that the Roman methods of 
repression do not secure that uniformity of belief which they 
are intended to secure. ‘There are parties in the Roman Com- 
munion which differ as widely in their principles as do An- 
glican parties. The papal discipline cannot remove these dif- 
ferences, but merely makes Roman ecclesiastics more cautious 
in their public utterances, and gives an appearance of unity 
which does not exist. Moreover, this excessive repression of 
utterance has the effect of depriving individual speculation of 
the restraining influences which correct the vagaries of more 
open discussion. The wildest fancies and crudest inferences 
from contemporary discovery remain unhampered and uncor- 
rected because carried on in privacy. Thought cannot be 
guided unless its open expression is reasonably encouraged. 
And the appearance of disunity which attends the airing of 
private opinions is a necessary condition prerequisite of real 
unity of belief—a unity which comes from comparison of notes 
and consequent softening down of individual vagaries. No 
where is individualism more pronounced in reality than among 
the thinkers of the Roman obedience. 


But we recognize in the theory of development which seems 
to be gaining ground among Roman thinkers, a principle 
which, under various forms, is threatening the very life of 
Christianity. What is.called the “new theology” is a radical 
example of the latest theory of development—a theory which 
looks upon religious truth as acquired by human thought and 
research, and which is continually reading revolutionary mean- 
~ ings into the ancient phrases by which the Faith once for all 
delivered has been defined. We may return to this subject at 

a future date. We have not the space to follow it up now; 
and content ourselves with the assertion that a course of devel- 
opment which changes the Christian religion into something 
which differs in kind from its original, however gradually the 
change takes place, will destroy Christianity if it is not stayed. 
__ We do not feel like exulting over Rome in such a matter. 
The duty of the hour is to rally for the preservation of all that 
makes life worth living for. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES, 


Tue editor of The Church Standard, who, in the person of 
the Rey. John Fulton, D.D., LL.D., will be remembered as one 
of the founders of Tar Living Cuurcu, makes reference to the 
change in editorship and publication office of this paper, in 
very graceful words. His reminiscences of the first two years 
of Tue Living Cuurcs, when it was under the joint manage- 
ment of Dr. Harris, Dr. Cushman, and himself, are of much 
interest. He writes as follows: 

“There was ‘lots of fun’ in that editorial adventure, short 
as it was. It had been covenanted and agreed that the author- 
ship of our articles should never be divulged; and once a week, 
when the editorial trio communicated to each other the personal 
letters they had severally received, the mistakes of their corre- 
spondents were amusing. Hardly anyone ever made a good 
guess at the writer of an article which had roused him to ex- 
postulate, or chide, or argue, or applaud, or occasionally—and 
that thing did happen oecasionally—to write a line of thanks. 
The blunders were amusing in themselves, but when they were 
accompanied with the writer’s reasons for feeling positive that 
the real culprit or benefactor could not possibly have done the 
deed, there was loud mirth in the sanctum.” 

Dr. Fulton generously disclaims any personal credit for the 
success of Tue Living Cuurcu, declaring that that success has 
been entirely due to the work of Dr. Leffingwell, and that it 
was only natural that Tae Living Cuurcu could not continue, 
“starting without capital,” “by the unpaid labor of two men 
who were at the head of large and important parishes, even 
with Cushman’s yaluable help.” 

At any rate, the editorial experience was no doubt a helpful 
one to Dr. Fulton himself, for there have been few instances in 
American religious journalism, in which so large editorial abil- 
ity has been displayed as in The Church Standard under its 
present management. 

To the senior member and president of The Young Church- 
man Company, the reminiscence of the past which is further 
mentioned, in which swords were crossed that have since been 
beaten into linotype metal if not into ploughshares, the past 
has left no trace of bitterness; while to the immediate Editor 
who now succeeds to the work so well begun by Dr. Fulton and 
his associates so many years ago, the ancient history of those 
days of warfare, when there were indeed giants in our land, 
is dimly associated with other undated days when the Amorites, 
the Amalekites, and the Hittites, were actively engaged in lay- 
ing the foundations for the archzological science of to-day. 
Ancient history is a happy hunting ground in which there is 
no perspective in the way of dates. 


ArLANnTA University has commenced an investigation into 
the careers of college-bred Negroes. This has been suggested 
in part by the quantity of loose talk and speculation there is in 
regard to what the young Negroes who have received a college 
education do for a living, and how successful they are, and will 
answer the queries as to the numbers of Negroes who have been 
given the higher training. Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, professor of 
Economics in Atlanta University, is in charge of the work, and 
will make his complete report in the Annual Negro Conference 
at Atlanta University, May, 1900. His inquiries, so far, indi- 
cate between 1200 and 1500 living Negro college graduates. To 
these, in all cases where addresses could be obtained, he has sent 
carefully prepared schedules of questions, covering family life, 
scholastic life, occupation since graduation, literary efforts, 
official positions and financial success. The answers are coming 
in rapidly, and all things indicate full and valuable returns. It 
is only by such careful statistical studies that the necessary 
light can be thrown on the vexed Negro problems, and it is 
believed that the results or the present inquiry under Dr. Du- 
Bois’ able management will prove very interesting, and at the 
game time extremely instructive and useful. 


Wuen Bishop McLaren found that he was unable to visit 
Porto Rico, he was charged by the Church Commission to dele- 
gate the duty of visitation to any of the other Bishops at his 
discretion, who might find himself able to go. The Bishop of 
Milwaukee was also obliged to decline, but we now learn that 
the venerable Bishop of Minnesota has accepted the delegated 
work, and left from a Florida port on February 8th. Bishop 
Whipple has a son, Major C. H. Whipple, U. S. A., now in Porto 
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Rico, where he is Chief Paymaster. It is remembered in this 
connection, that Bishop Whipple held the first non-Roman serv- 
ice ever held in Cuba, in Havana, in 1871. 


Tue English papers record the death of the Rev. Canou 
Richard Watson Dixon, best known to the public generally az 
the author of his extensive History of The Church of England 
from The Abolition of The Roman Jurisdiction. This eminent 
work is as painstaking as it is exhaustive. In four large octavo 
volumes, the events of the years from A.D.1529 to the death of 
Queen Mary, in 1558, are succinctly set down, with.a wealth of 
quotations from contemporary documents, establishing with a 
fulness quite beyond controversy, the unbroken continuity of 
the Church of England from the earliest times to the accession 
of Queen Elizabeth. It had been the hope of many that the 
series might have been continued to cover at any rate the earlier 
part of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, if not all the years up to 
the English Revolution. That hope is now at an end with the 
sudden death of the author. Canon Dixon was also a poet of no 
mean reputation, though perhaps not largely known on this side 
of the water, except in connection with the History before 
referred to. 


Tue death of Professor Wm. Henry Green, of Princeton 
University, removes one who has been a power in vindicating 
the historical character of the Old Testament in controversy 
with critics of the destructive school. Professor Green had 
made a thorough study of the Higher Criticism, and of other 
phases of criticism of the Old Testament, and as a result, was 
convineed of the substantial accuracy of the position called 
Orthodox, which has not transformed the Historical Books into 
a veries of poetic fables. He was one of the few American 
scholars, other than those of the extreme “Broad” school, whose 
works are familiar and are largely quoted across the water, 
and his later books received very careful and very cordial treat- 
ment in the pages of the Church Quarterly Review. The chair 
which he has filled so well at Princeton will be difficult indeed 
to fill in suecession to him. 


Tue sudden death of the Rey. Hall Harrison, D.D., late 
rector of St. John’s Church, Ellicott City, Maryland, will bring 
sorrow to a long list of old-time friends and associates. Dr. 
Harrison was richly endowed with intellectual gifts, and ranked 
as one of the deepest scholars in this Church. He was a “high” 
.Churehman in the days when it brought opprobrium upon one 
to stand for such principles. He was an admirer and follower 
of the late Bishop Whittingham, who was one of the greatest 
Bishops of the American Church. Dr. Harrison was for thirty- 
one years rector of St. John’s parish, Ellicott City. He served 
the Church in his diocese in many important offices; and was 
also a member of General Convention, serving on some of the 
most distinguished of the committees, where his ripe scholar- 
ship was fully appreciated by all of his associates. May he 
rest in peace! 
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This is an ambitious work, based upon severe industry 
and a unique acquaintance with non-canonical Jewish litera- 
ture. But considered as an attempt to interpret Holy Scrip- 
ture, and as an essay in Biblical theology, it is a wretched 
failure, and contains almost as many errors as pages. 

On page 84, the author writes: “If the following pages 
betray at times signs of indecision, they do but reflect the pres- 
ent attitude of the writer; for though he has elected to follow 
the conclusions of the more advanced critics, it is with great 
hesitation that he has done so.” We fail to discover any of 
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the indecision to which he refers, but his acknowledgment of 
uncertainty as to his acceptance of the conclusions of the more 
advanced critics is significant. It means that he has ventured 
to publish to the world what purports to be a true account of 
the development of eschatological ideas among the Israelites, 
but which, according to his own confession, is based upon an 


arrangement of sacred history as a whole, concerning which. 


he is uncertain. When we remember that “the more advanced 
critics” revolutionize the traditionally accepted order of sacred 
history, the position taken by Dr. Charles fills us with wonder. 
What value can his book have, except as an illustration of the 
radical changes in biblical exegesis which the conclusions of 
the Wellhausen school involve? 

Dr. Charles assures us that the ancient Israelites were at 
first henotheists; i. e., they had one national God, but were 
untaught in the doctrine that there is but one God in heayen 
and earth. Their religious development is treated rationalistic- 
ally, as if it were the outcome of natural evolution. 

Everywhere the Scriptures are interpreted as meaning 
nothing deeper than what their writers were likely to have 
had fully in mind, when their alleged date and place in Israel’s 
development is considered. Their inspiration, apparently, is 
regarded as nothing more than religious genius, such as Gau- 
tama might share in. The truth that the Holy Ghost infused 
meanings into the language of the prophets of which they were 
probably unconscious—meanings which the course of subse- 
quent history alone would unfold—is completely neglected. 
Accordingly, many imaginary contradictions in eschatological 
teaching are discovered. Passages which are enigmatical on 
the naturalistic basis are treated as interpolations, ete., ete. 

The New Testament is not spared. On page 310, the 
writer says that we need not be surprised if the eschatology 
of the New Testament “should, to some extent, present similar 
incongruous phenomena as the Old Testament and subsequent 
Jewish literature.” He adds that such inconsistencies will be 
estimated by him at their true value. “That their existence, 
however, in the New Testament Canon, can give them no claim 
on the acceptance of the Church, follows from their inherent 
discordance with the Christian fundamental doctrines of God 
and Christ.’ Among such alien elements, he reckons the doc- 
trine of eternal damnation and of the resurrection of the wicked 
for judgment. 

Our writer evidently does not acknowledge any real au- 
thority inhering in the teaching of Holy Scripture as such. 
He remarks, for example, that the Apocalypse is “admittedly 
a conglomerate of ill-accorded elements. The ripest products 
of Christian thought and experience lie side by side with the 
most unadulterated Judaism.” 


Pompeii: Its Life and Art. By August Mau, German Archeological In- 
stitute in Rome. Translated into English by Francis W. Kelsey, 
University of Michigan. Profusely Illustrated. 8vo. Handsomely 
bound in half leather, gilt top. In box. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. $6.00 net. 

This is one of the notable books of the season and will 
take rank among the monumental publications of the Maemil- 
lan Company. The richness of the setting is well merited by 
the work which it covers, the result of twenty-five years of 
scholarly research among the unique ruins, where the author 
lived in summer, working up his materials during the winter 
in Rome. The completed work is now first given in English, 
translation and illustration being admirably done and with the 
author’s co-operation. The first part contains an account of 
the unimportant and rather obscure city near the base of what 
was supposed to be an extinct volcano, and of its rebuilding 
after partial destruction by an earthquake. The larger divi- 
sion of the work is descriptive of the excavations and what 
they have brought to light. At the close we have an interest- 
ing account of the people, their life, arts, and occupations, so 
far as may be ascertained from the ruins and from contem- 
porary documents. There are about two hundred half-tone 
illustrations (ten full-page photogravures) and numerous draw- 
ings and plans. 

Prof. Mau, with his facile pen and solar pencil, brings 
the old, dead city to our homes, where we may study it leisurely 
under his guidance, and learn more about it than by aimless 
wanderings amidst its ruins. He shows us how the people lived, 
their homes, their baths, their streets and temples, their indus- 
tries, amusements, and decorations. Wisely, as we think, he 
has passed by some abhorrent phases of Pompeian art; they 
are too deeply grown in the ruins to be effaced by voleanie fires. 
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Pilkington of Uganda. By Charles F. Harford-Battersby, M.A., M.D., 
pie yor By ms by SUE Be ee ctaty, Chapters by A. 

B rson, D.D., and I. H. ' y i : 
Fieming H. Revell Compare, rine. ew York, Chicago, Toronto: 


A notable book of a very notable career; the career far more 
notable than the book; and yet the latter a most distinct con- 
tribution to modern Christian enthusiasm centering upon and 
making its supreme sacrifice for Africa. The great forerunner, 
David Livingstone, was the resurrection of the dead-and-buried 
conscience of Christendom in reference to Africa; and in the 
short space of less than thirty years since his death, “the open 
sore of Africa,” slavery, has received its death blow, the contin- 
ent is being railroaded and developed for and by modern com- 
merce, and Christianity is witnessing triumphs such as have not 
been since the days of the Apostles. The miracle of the time is 
that the Gospel has not only “proclaimed,” but also has effected 
“liberty to the captive and the opening of the prison to them 
that are bound.” 

George Pilkington was one of a group of university men, 
who were the outcome of complex influences, intellectualism 
dedicating itself to altruism and religion, and forcing the best 
culture of university life to a consecration that for generations 
it had neither known nor approved. Culture for culture’s sake 
had heard a new voice, and that voice was, “Freely ye have 
received, freely give.” College settlements on social and religi- 
ous lines, and the great missionary spirit, that divine travail 
for souls that has had Africa for its “field” and its “fruit,”— 
these have been the two distinct religious evolutions of Cam- 
bridge during the past generation. 

This book consists largely of Pilkington’s own letters. His 
school days are traced at Uppingham, where he came under the 
influence of that great master, Edward Thring, and where his 
life largely took its direction. He developed into a solid 
scholar and proceeded to Cambridge with a good reputation. 
Here he came under the influence of Moody, who held a great 
revival in Cambridge in 1882. Moody at first was much ridi- 
culed, his first address on Daniel, whom he called “Danuel,” 
provoking much amusement, Sankey’s solo being encored. 
However, Moody conquered a place for himself in this center 
of culture, and Pilkington for Africa and C. T. Studd, the 
well-known cricketer, for China, with many associates, were 
the fruit of his enthusiasm. In all his subsequent life, George 
Pilkington never lost that which he believed he gained at the 
time, and this he called his conversion. 

Africa was written upon his heart as upon that of Living- 
stone, and, after a reluctant consent from his parents, he pro- 
ceeded thither in January, 1890, his objective point being Ugan- 
da, the land of Hannington, of Mackay, and of Parker, and a 
host of heroes who have “hazarded their lives” for the sake 
of their black brothers. This book is necessary to the under- 
standing of this great work of the Church in Uganda, the most 
marvellous of all Christian works of the century. Pilkington 
has been pre-eminently the linguist of this miracle of missions. 
A teaching, preaching layman, with one passion, “to know noth- 
ing among men save Jesus Christ and Him crucified,” with one 
chief gift, the gift of languages; and to both his too short life 
was consecrated with a zeal that had neither questions as to 
sacrifice, nor doubts as to success. 

Just one quotation; writing of the services in the new 
Ohurch in Buganda, Sunday, August 7th, 1892, he says: 

“The new church, really a magnificent building that im- 
presses you like a Cathedral, was opened last Sunday. The 
King came, and a vast congregation, enough to fill the church 
twice; not much short, I think, of 10,000 people. I read the 
Bishop’s letter, and Henry and Nicodemo (natives) preached. 
This morning there was a congregation of 3,000 or 4,000, I 
think. I preached on Matthew xxii., and we had Communion, 
to which about 100 stayed.” 

This in one place, and all the fruit of less than ten years’ 
labor. Truly, “they that sow in tears shall reap in joy.” 


By M. Stoddart, Author of ‘John Stuart Blackie,” etc. 
London: J. M. Dent & Co. New York: E. P. 


_ Elizabeth Pease Nichol. 
Portraits and Illustrations. 
\: Dutton & Co, $200. 


A far more notable Life this than the reader would at first 
dream. Elizabeth Pease Nichol was a member of a family of 
Quakers who settled in Darlington early in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, and who have made the town of Darlington famous as the 
focus whence have radiated some of the greatest reforms of 
modern times. In their greatest prosperity, the Quakers in 
England numbered but 40,000 adherents; and yet they have 
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been the prime movers among the greatest Christian and social 
revolutions of the century. 

To quote the biographer: “To them, women are the in- 
ception of reverence, of Education, of recognition in adminis- 
trative and executive work. . . To them, the philanthropy 
of the last and present centuries owes its impulse and mainte- 
nance. They welcomed Stephenson and inaugurated railway 
enterprise. They refused to support every scheme in which 
they detected the taint of selfish aggrandisement, the omen of 
deterioration for others. They surrendered in old time 
profitable trades as maltsters and brewers, that they might not 
offend the inward light which bade them care for their brother’s 
soul. They ransomed their own slaves in America be- 
fore the end of the last century. They furthered the abolition 
of slavery in the Indies and in America to an extent now wholly 
forgotten.” 

Elizabeth Pease Nichol was in the very heart of the move- 
ments for the education and elevation of the masses in Eng- 
land, for their redemption from semi-barbarism; she was one 
of the sweet apostles whose mission it was to “proclaim liberty 
to the captive,” and was of that glorious company who ceased 
not to teach and to preach that “God hath created all men free.” 
She was the friend and coadjutor of William Lloyd Garrison 
and Wendell Phillips, and her Darlington home frequently 
welcomed these apostles of freedom. A most disinterested, 
beautiful life, touching the world in all its large social interests, 
unresting in its devotion for the redemption of the life of the 
masses from the vices that afflicted them and the cruel dis- 
abilities that robbed them, the life of Mrs. Nichol was worthy 
of being written, and the author has made a distinct contribu- 
tion to the social and religious history of the century. The 
student of social questions will find it both helpful and inspir- 
ing and full of interest. 


The Land of Israel. A Text-Book on the Geography of the Holy Land 
embodying the Results of Recent Research. By Robert Laird Stew- 
art, D.D., Professor of Pastoral Theology and Biblical Archeology in 
the Theological Seminary of Lincoln University, Pa. Chicago: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 


One of the most useful Handbooks to the study of the 
Bible that has for some time past been offered to students, we 
welcome gladly in this admirable manual from the pen of Dr. 
Stewart. As he says truly about the Geography of Palestine, 
in view of the growing importance of the study, a desideration 
is a Text-Book “abreast of the latest explorations, in which 
the student may find a summary of the characteristic features 
and historical associations of every place of importance men- 
tioned in the Scripture whose site has been definitely located.” 
Much important information that is hidden away in the records 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund, in the larger Historical 
Geographies, or works on Scriptural Topography, which many a 
man is aware of as existing, and yet cannot readily obtain for 
himself, he will find here put together in an orderly form, and 
judiciously selected. Thus to clergymen, Bible Classes, and in 
fact, students in general, it will prove of great practical help- 
fulness. The strong local coloring of the Biblical writings, 
and, perhaps, even of the books of the Pentateuch especially, 
must have an effect, we think, upon every candid mind in favor 
of their early date and genuineness, in which it is very evident 
that Dr. Stewart himself is a confident believer. For instance, 
Abraham in Gen. xv. 16, is warned that his seed must dwell 
a time in Egypt, and return again in the fourth generation, 
because “the iniquity of the Amorites is not yet full”; whilst 
the Babylonians, at or before the time of Abraham, were ac- 
customed to refer to the country, by the title of “mat Amuri,” 
the “land of the Amorites.” To appreciate all this, however, 
the book must be read. If anyone is disposed to infer that, 
because it calls itself a Text-Book, it must be wanting in in- 
terest to the ordinary reader, all that we can say is that we 
ourselves have gone through it from beginning to end with the 
most cordial enjoyment. 

In a volume containing so many proper names, some mis- 
prints are, perhaps, unavoidable; still we have noticed quite a 
good number here and there; and in a Text-Book, these are, of 
course, of more importance than they otherwise would be. 
Such are, Amelek, p. 88; Hamah, p. 246; Zephion, p. 291; 
Chadorlaomer, p. 294. “By” and “of” are interchanged on p. 
191. Wrong references occur upon pp. 33, 125, 309; and there 
is a confusion now and then with the minor localities, between 
east and west, or other points of the compass, e. g. pp. 125, 115, 
247, ete. There are seventeen maps, and illustrations which 
have the merit of being different from those that we ordinarily 
meet with in books upon the Holy Land. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Tue ARRIVAL. 


HE steamer Wakefield was making the third of her tri- 
weekly trips down the Potomac River one afternoon in 
early October. She had on board her usual miscellane- 

ous cargo of freight, cattle, and passengers. The latter were not 
numerous, for the season of city exodus was past, and the sum- 
mer boarders were no longer conspicuous as travelers. But yet 
the Wakefield, named for the birthplace of the famous Wash- 
ington, held her own as the favored vessel of the Virginia folk, 
both blue blood and peasantry, while a generous sprinkling of 
the dark-skinned Africans, who vaunted their newly acquired 
privileges of equal citizenship, appropriated to themselves as 
many of the best camp-chairs as the vigilance of the stewardess 
allowed. Herself one of the negro race, she felt too keenly the 
importance of her position to allow any overdue infringement 
of what she still claimed to be an inferior class, despite her 
own ascendancy. 


She heartily endorsed the indignation of officers and white 
passengers when an aggressive African dared demand a state- 
room used “by the quality.” “Go long wid yer, here’s de darky 
cabin, and here yer kin sleep or else tek yer chance wid de po’ 
white trash what don’t git state-rooms!” she cried, jingling the 
keys defiantly in the face of the subdued applicants. 
“Does yer think de Washin’tuns and de Lees and de Wirts 
and de Carltons and de Randolphs, dem what favors de Wake- 
field wid der patronage, is agoin’ to tek a state-room dat a 
black-skinned pusson has oderized? I reckon not.” 


On this particular day, a party of sportsmen were on the 
way to the Tidewater section for a week’s sport. A whole day 
on a second-rate vessel, whose machinery is not the most noise- 
less, and whose bill of fare is, to say the least, not always appe- 
tizing, is likely to grow tiresome as the sun nears the horizon. 
To pass Mount Vernon with ship bell tolling, to be reminded 
that you have left city sights and sounds and are soon to be 
entertained in the very heart of Virginia hospitality and aris- 
tocracy, is a splendid theme for an enthusiastic starter upon a 
tedious journey; but even such a subject wears itself out in 
conversation, and for some hours past, the would-be huntsmen 
had ceased to find amusement in the oft-repeated landing 
scenes, where miles of sand stretched away from the tumble- 
down wharves, crowded usually with negroes in tattered gar- 
ments, who assisted in the loading and unloading of the freight. 


“Tf this were the fishing season we would find some novelty 
in the scene,” remarked the host of the party, a tall, sturdily 
built young fellow in sporting costume, who kept referring to 
his watch and uttering exclamations of impatience at the boat’s 
delay. 

“Take care of your words, my boy!” said one of his com- 
panions, glancing warningly across the deck as he spoke. 


“Humph! didn’t know there was a lady on board this old 
hulk,” and the speaker’s eyes rested admiringly upon the young 
woman in question, who had just emerged from the saloon, book 
in hand, and was standing by the railing, silently watching the 
foam around the Wakefield’s bow, as she moved heavily off from 
the wharf. 


The young lady was of medium height, with a figure per- 
fect in outline, yet slender almost to thinness in a tight fitting 
dress of dark green serge, with velvet turban to match. The 
young Virginian took in at a glance the dainty outfit, includ- 
ing the neat traveling shoes, and dark tan gloves fitting to 
perfection the owner’s shapely hands. But it was the glint of 
the sunlight upon hair of brightest brown which riveted his 
keen eye, quick to note the effect of color. 

“Confound my luck!” he whispered. “It isn’t often I let 
loose. JI hope she didn’t hear me!” Then with the gallantry 
of the men of his section, he stepped quietly forward, secured 
a comfortable chair, and placed it within the lady’s reach, 
touching his hat with deference and no shadow of effrontery. 
The girl, for she was hardly more in years, turned her head 
quickly, the color in her cheeks showing brilliantly through 
her thin veil, and saying in a gentle voice, “I thank you,” 
took the proffered chair and opened her book quietly without a 
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second glance at the stranger; indeed, she had scarcely raised 


. her eyes to the young man’s face. 


“You’re a cheeky one, Rowland,” said a blonde young man, 
touching his host lightly on the shoulder. ‘Here are the rest 
of us, dying of ennw, and longing for a chance at knight 
errantry, and you coolly step to the front without a second’s 
hesitation. Was it worth the trouble? Are her eyes blue, 
brown, or hazel ?” 

Walter Rowland glanced somewhat haughtily at the 


speaker. “In my country, Reid, lack of courtesy is unpardon- 
able. I would have done the same for any woman, young 
or old.” 


“T believe you,” was young Reid’s reply; he was touched 
for the moment by his friend’s earnestness—so unlike the ee 
hypocrisy of the day. 

“Here we are, men, at last!” were the next words ere 
“there’s the spring wagon and the buggy. Get your traps to- 
gether.” 

The steamer slowly drew up to the pier; some half 
hour previous she had turned into the blue waters of the creek; 
and here, where the steep bank ran up to a wooded hill, the 
numerous vehicles in pe showed that the landing was one 
of importance. 

“Come, boys, IE Vere, down!” As the party of men 
proceeded to go down stairs, Rowland, who had stood aside to 
let his friends pass, turned hastily back towards the afore- 
mentioned young lady. 

“You are a stranger, I see, and probably expecting friends 
to meet you. Can I be of service? Let me have the gripsack,” 
and he stood bareheaded to await the reply. 

“No, thank you, it is not heavy. May I ask you if you can 
point out the Belmont carriage? It was to meet me here.” 


“Belmont? Oh yes! There it is, just around the eurve— 
horses a bit restive. I will send the man to you. Good 
evening.” 


In a few moments, a head, fashioned after the monkey or- 
der, appeared at the top of the stairs. 

“Miss Carey, mum? At yer sarvice, miss. I’m Joel, de 
Belmont coachman. Kerridge is awaitin’ below. Baggage, 
miss? Be keerful of dese steps, miss, and walk in de middle 
ob de plank. Dar yer is! Miss Betty, she de house-keeper, 
done come to meet yer, ’cause de missis ’ain’t feel like tekin’ 
de long drive to de Ferry an’ back. Whoa, Fly! You boy, 
hold dat horse tight till lady git fixed. Miss Betty, here’s Miss 
Carey. Now, den, Sam, gimme de lines. Got to be mighty 
keerful dis drive, I'll tell yer; so Mister Rowland say, minit 
ago.” 

And they were off, Joel and Sam in front, Miss Betty and 
her charge on the back:seat, enveloped in carriage robes; for 
the sun had set, and frost was in the night air. 

“Had a long day, Miss?’ was the housekeeper’s laconic 
question, after they were settled among the luxurious cushions. 

“Very,” was the low reply. “How far is it to Belmont?” 

“Nigh onto six miles. Good road. Horses make it in less 
than an hour. They’re a bit wild, but Joel’s a good driver.” 

“T’m not afraid of horses,” was the quiet reply, and then 
a long silence ensued. The young lady was wrapped in her 
own thoughts, yet she saw as in a dream the black horses speed- 
ing through a level country which boasted of as fertile a soil 
as any in the Old Dominion. On every side were evidences of 
nature’s lavishness,—in the giant trees, overtopping the coun- 
try houses; in the luxuriant hedges skirting the lanes; in the 
wine-red apples gleaming brilliantly upon the trees of the many 
acred orchards. But the houses were mostly unpretentious, and 
the fences had a neglected appearance, save in a few conspi- 
cuous instances. So lovely, however, did the autumn woods 
appear to Winifred Carey, that I doubt if her dreamy eyes. 
noted with any curiosity these signs of a long civilization that 
yet is not progressive. 

Every now and then the far-off river line showed across 
an open tract of meadow land. <A delicious feeling of. drowsi- 
ness came over her senses, from which she was awakened by a 
sudden stopping of the carriage at a pretentious gateway. 

Twilight had deepened into night; her dream seemed sud- 
denly dispelled by a blaze of light (as it appeared to her dazzled 
sight) issuing from numberless windows in the handsome house 
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they were approaching by a driveway through a grove of beau- 
tiful, strong-limbed oaks. 

She strained her eyes to take in fully her future home, 
and found it to be a finely-built mansion, with a modern air 
somewhat in contrast to the ancient oaks. What a sense of 
warmth came to her, looking with stranger eyes into the wide 
hall; for the front door stood ajar, and long windows opened 
upon the wide veranda, whose only furniture was a number 
of rustic chairs of native hickory. 

For the first time, Winifred got a full look at her com- 
panion, who alighted slowly from her seat in the carriage, the 
light bringing her face into relief. It did not attract the girl 
more than she had anticipated; for Miss Betty’s precise manner 
and limp hand-shake had chilled the tired traveller’s enthu- 
siasm, and now she read in the low brow and square jaw, some- 
thing of the hard, jealous nature sometimes found in the nar- 
row-minded women of the middle class, as well as in the cynic 
of the fashionable world. 

“Didn’t go ter sleep, did yer, Miss?” asked Joel, with the 
obsequiousness of his race and the familiarity of an old family 
servant. 

“Not quite; but that was a lovely drive, Joel; and you 
managed the horses beautifully. Are all the bundles out?’ and 
she alighted from the carriage with such graceful rapidity that 
Joel hardly felt her weight. 

His countenance beamed graciously. “La, Miss, you’re as 
light as a feather, an’ some dif’fence in avoirdupoisy to Miss 
Betty. Follow her right long in, Miss; she’s good at heart if 
she be Bort © crusty. There’s Mister Willoughby comin’ to 
meet you.” 

“Welcome to Belmont!” said a full, deep voice as the owner 
of Belmont filled the doorway with his huge form, beside which 
the young woman looked a veritable fairy in size. ‘“Come right 
in. Your hands are cold. Will you warm them in my sanc- 
tum, or would you prefer going to your room before tea? 
Where’s Miss Betty? Well, never mind, she’s gone. Ellen 
Lee! Come show Miss Carey her room.” 

At this a girl of fifteen glided gracefully through some 
portiéres on the right and came up to the stranger with shyly 
extended hand. 

“Your eldest pupil!” 

“And my companion, I hope.” 

“Yes, she is as tall as her governess now. Ellen Lee, dear, 
Miss Carey must be tired. Show her to her room and see that 
all is made comfortable, as ordered.” 

The peculiar stress laid on the last two words did not escape 
the new comer’s ears, and she wondered a little over it as she 
followed Ellen Lee Willoughby up the carpeted, winding stairs 
to the second floor. 

“This is the school room,” said her young guide, indicat- 
ing a room of medium size, a little way from the head of the 
landing. ; 

“How cosy! and those windows must light it nicely.” 

' “Father planned it for us, with this south western expo- 
sure. We can see the sunset,and on a clear day, the river shows 
prettily in the distance. Your room is just opposite. Mother 
said she hoped you would be a blonde, because of the lavender 
fixings. The wall had that tint, so she put in curtains to 
match.” 

“Tt is lovely! and lavender is my favorite shade!” exclaimed 
Winifred impulsively. “Only,” she added in a low voice, “I 
have a rather scanty wardrobe, and cannot choose my colors 
always.” 

“Now, I shall leave you, Miss Carey. We have tea at 
‘seven, but it is Jater to-night on your account. Come down 
when you are ready. The dining room is second door on the 
right.” 

“What a sweet-faced girl she is!” exclaimed Winifred, as 
she laid aside her travelling hat and cape and proceeded to 
smooth her hair. It did not take long for the completion of her 
simple toilet, and a few moments later the young governess 
opened the door of the long dining room, outwardly composed, 
but inwardly trembling; for she seemed but an insignificant 
atom inthe great house. Mrs. Willoughby, already seated at 
the table, held out a languid hand to the new comer, and spoke 
in a light tone very different from her husband’s cordial greet- 
ing; and yet her critical glance was not unkindly; and she 
motioned Winifred to a chair opposite her, beside an overgrown 
boy of fourteen, who blushed painfully as his mother said in a 
sharp tone, “Speak to Miss Carey, Ralph. I hope she will be 
able to instil some manners into you before long.” 
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Winitred smiled straight into the boy’s honest brown eyes, 
and ‘noted the likeness to his father. 

“T like boys,” she said quietly, and Ralph shot back a 
grateful glance as reply. 

“You have met Ellen Lee already, I hear. This is Basil, 
aged twelve; and here’s our six year old fairy, Judith. And 
there’s baby Margaret, asleep in the nursery. If you love chil- 
dren, you can have your choice. For my part, it would be a 
relief to have them all grown up at once, without the interme- 
diate stages.” 

Winifred laughed, for Mrs. Willoughby’s graceful pose sug- 
gested anything but an overworked mother. Im spite of her 
indifferent manner, there was a fascination in the woman’s 
beauty and languor. 

“Where is Miss Betty? She pours out the tea. I don’t sit 
at the head of the table unless there is a dinner party and the 
children eat in the nursery. They bother one so about waiting 
on them. 

“Do they all drink tea or coffe?’ asked Winifred, by way 
of conversation. 

“They all do what they want, Miss Carey. I am often un- 
able to be at the table. I-never come down to breakfast, and 
Mr. Willoughby is away a great deal on political business; and 
Miss Betty has her hands full managing the servants. I did 
think when Ellen Lee was little that I would train her up 
according to my own ideas; but I found that discipline was 
harder in practice than theory; so I gave it up, and the others 
have grown up with absolutely no training. I don’t think I 
am responsible, do you? But I hope you are a good disciplin- 
arian, Miss Carey, though you are young for the position. I 
notice some people have a natural tendency to rule; to others, 
like myself, responsibility is too wearing. It simply makes me 
ill to think of it, and I am not naturally strong; though I have 
a large frame, my constitution is not robust. J want to ask you 
to take charge of the children at breakfast and in school-hours; 
punish them when you think best, but don’t let them make com- 
plaints. My nerves can’t stand the strain. Miss Betty, a little 
more coffee, please. Ellen Lee, go remind your father that sup- 
per is ready—and your Cousin Randolph.” 

“Bless me, why didn’t the bell ring, or something, Lilian ? 
I did not know tea was ready,’ and the master entered with 
hasty stride, and seated himself at the foot of the table. 

“Didn’t the bell ring?’ said Mrs. Willoughby helplessly. 
“T thought I heard it. Miss Betty, you must speak to Lucretia 
(she’s the waitress, Miss Carey), and tell her to be more par- 
ticular in future.” 

Miss Betty sniffed the air with such a forbidding counten- 
ance that the conversation was hastily changed. 

“Tsn’t Dolph coming in?’ 

“He doesn’t care for any supper, he says,” 
band. 

“Poor fellow! he has such wretched health, Miss Carey. 
My cousin, you know, Randolph Carlton, manages the farm for 
Mr. Willoughby. You must meet him. He is my favorite 
cousin, and his history is a sad one.” 

Mr. Willoughby, being somewhat moody over his cold coffee, 
said little at first; but by degrees his jovial spirit asserted itself, 
and he made pleasant inquiries as to Winifred’s trip down the 
river, her home people, ete., which set her quite at ease. 

“Til, I believe Miss Carey thought I was an ogre when she 
saw me in the doorway. She don’t know what giant specimens 
this ‘chill and fever’ district grows. All bosh about malaria, 
anyhow; my family never have chills, and I have been here ten 
years now. You see we take a preventive. There’s nothing 
like a mint julep in the morning to keep off chills. We’ll get 
you as robust as you please if you stay long enough at Bel- 
mont.” 

“T have excellent health,” answered Nir erecl smiling, 

“That may be, but you’re too fragile looking—like your 
mother in that respect, but your hair is light, and hers was 
dark as a rayen’s wing. We used to be warm friends, your 
mother and I. I would like to see her once more. Has she 
changed much since you remember her ?” 

For the first time, Winifred’s lip quivered: the question 
brought before her the mother and the home she had left for 
an untried field of action. But she had learned self control. 

“My mother’s en is dark, and her eyes as bright as ever, 
sir,—so people say.” 

“She must pay you a visit here some day. Well, Wife, I 
must go back to my den. Miss Carey, in a half hour or so 
would you mind coming into the library for a talk over school 


replied her hus- 
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plans? Business is business; and next week I’m off to Wash- 
mgton for a time. Think you'll go, Lilian?” 

“T may, Dear, if the weather is pleasant. I need some new 
gowns. Even in the country one must not be shabby, so the 
sooner Miss Carey is initiated, the better. My dear,” she added, 
looking cautiously after Miss Betty’s retreating figure, “above 
all things, don’t allow yourself to be intimidated by Miss Betty. 
She sometimes assumes airs, but she is so necessary to us, I over- 
look a great deal. You would be surprised to know how nicely 
she can arrange the coiffure, in the absence of a hair dresser, 
and get up a menu, for all she looks rough; but you must assert 
your own authority, which I will endeavor to uphold. Jf I am 
to accompany Mr. Willoughby to Washington, I must do a little 
packing to-night, as to-morrow is Sunday. After a while, when 
you are through with business etails, come into my room, just 
across the hall here, and I’ll show you a set of jewelry I have 
just received from the city. Women like to talk over such 
things. Aw revoir;” and smiling almost cordially, Mrs. Wil- 
loughby glided from the room. Miss Carey was left to herself, 
for all the children but Basil had disappeared, first Ellen Lee, 
who dragged the unwilling and spoiled Judith upstairs, where 
the nursemaid, a tidy mulatto girl, was waiting to put her to 
bed, and where in a low cradle lay the baby Margaret, dimpled, 
rosy and golden haired, smiling in her infant slumbers,—such 
was the picture Winifred saw an hour later, on her way to her 
own room. A wood fire was burning in the dining room fire- 
place, the furnace being not yet in running order for the win- 
ter; and curled up in a big leather chair before the crackling 
logs, was Basil, whose soft gray eyes were fixed upon the new 
governess with the puzzled intensity of a child’s earnest ques- 
tionings. 

Winifred moved quickly across the room, and stood beside 
the handsome mantel, one hand resting lightly upon the chair. 
The little boy instantly arose and waved her to the vacant seat. 
Despite their mother’s protest, these children had an inborn 
sense of refinement and courtesy which the observant stranger 
was not slow to notice. 

“Thank you, Basil,” she said. “I will sit down, if you will 
draw up that low chair, and tell me what you were thinking 
about.” 

Basil complied with this request in the same grave, un- 
childlike manner. After seating himself, he turned his gaze 
once more upon the face of his future teacher, and after a 
moment’s silence spoke abruptly. 

“You have pretty hair, Miss Carey!” Somewhat startled 
by this unexpected remark, it was Winifred’s turn to gaze. 

“T’m glad you like brown hair; but you may call me Miss 
Winnie, if you want to. I should like it better than Miss 
Carey; it sounds more homelike, you know.” 

“Miss Winnie, you asked what I was thinking about,” con- 
tinued this strange little boy, brushing back a stray lock of 
dark hair from his forehead. ‘Your hair is not ’zactly brown. 
I was thinking, when I saw you under the gas-light, that I 
should like to draw your picture with the light just that way.” 

“You are the first artist who has ever asked that favor, 
Basil, and I shall feel highly honored to grant your request. I 
hope you are fond of books?” 

“TI love history, and I hate arithmetic,” answered the child, 
without the slightest hesitation. Evidently he was a young 
man of decided opinions. 

“Now I must go and have a talk with your father and then 
to bed, for I am tired,” said Miss Carey, after several moment’s 
conversation. “Goodnight, Basil.” 

“Good-night, Miss Winnie.” 

He looked wistfully after her, so wistfully that Winifred, 
glancing back through the doorway felt a sudden tenderness 
eome over her. 

“He needs some one to understand him—this little Basil,” 
was her uppermost thought, as she stood at the library door and 
knocked timidly. 

Mr. Willoughby opened it immediately. ‘Come in and be 
seated, Miss Carey, if you don’t object to the odor of a cigar in 
our bachelor’s den, as I call it. My wife’s cousin, Mr. Carlton, 
Miss Carey. Don’t go, Dolph,—we’ve no objections to your 
hearing the conversation, have we, Miss Carey? And I know 
you’d rather sit here than elsewhere. Mr. Carlton manages 
Belmont for us, Miss Carey, and J’ll tell you now,-if you value 
your independence, you must win his good graces. When you 
want a horse to ride or to drive, or have complaints to make of 
the boys, in my absence, just apply to him.” 

Randolph Carlton stood by the desk where he had been en- 
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gaged in making out accounts for the farm hands, of whom 
there were some thirty in number, accustomed to receive wages 
or equivalent rations from their employer every Saturday even- 
ing. 

“T will finish this work while you are conversing, if Miss 
Carey will pardon my remaining,” and he re-seated himself, be- 
coming to all appearances engrossed in his task. 

Winifred thought she had never before seen a countenance 
in which reserve even to haughtiness so blended with a tender 
sadness of expression. 

“And now to business,” said the master of Belmont, briskly. 
“First, as I may not soon have another opportunity to speak of 
the children individually I would like to give you some idea of 
their needs. They have had several governesses, unhappily, for 
I do not approve of change; but we seem to have been peculiar- 
ly unfortunate. You may well realize how grateful I was to 
know that the daughter of my former friend, a woman whose 
character I have always admired, had consented to undertake 
the somewhat difficult position of governess at Belmont. Nay, 
do not look startled, I simply refer to the fact, of which I am 
painfully aware, that you find things somewhat at sixes and 
sevens here, owing to Mrs. Willoughby’s delicate constitution 
and the somewhat ecrabbed disposition of Miss Betty, who is at 
heart a faithful friend, I believe. What the children need is 
discipline. Miss Carey, I hope your heart is sterner than your 
youthful face would indicate, for you will sorely need firmness.” 

“To bring order out of chaos?” she queried, with smiling 
lips, but somewhat anxious eyes. ; 

“Even so; and there is a determination in your glance and 
in your movements—you see, I have already been making ob- 
servations—which leads me to believe in your ultimate success. 
Already you have scored a tremendous point in gaining Ralph’s 
good will. I find him prepared to be your knight errant.. You 
may guess what a weight that discovery removes from my mind. 
Ralph is fourteen, overgrown in size, but backward in study. 
For two years it has been a constant warfare to get him to open 
a book, and last year he played truant so frequently as to cause 
us to despair. Punishment seems unavailing. You have found 
the Open Sesame, and I owe you already a debt of gratitude.” 

Winifred’s face lighted wonderfully as she said: 

“Ralph has, to me, a most attractive face; open-hearted 
and affectionate he must be.” 

“Yes, he is; but his mental laziness is inexcusable. With 
Ellen Lee you will find no difficulty: she is a student, though 
not, I fear, intellectual. Her tastes are domestic, and it is well 
for the happiness of the household that it is so. I trust you will 
find her companionable. Basil is the flower of the flock; but 
the dreamiest of boys, save at books. He is already an insati- 
able reader. Music, pictures, etc., appeal strongly to him. As 
to little Judith, she is too young to show decided tastes, unless 
it be for fine dress, the little minx! I leave them to your tender 
mercies and good judgment. 

“Now, as to salary. Two hundred dollars we agreed upon 
for the session. Would you prefer it paid monthly, quarterly, 
or semi-annually ?” 

“Quarterly, if you please, sir.” 

“Very good. I will make a note of the amount and date. 
One thing more, Miss Carey, before you leave,” for she had 
risen as if to say Good Night. Winifred stood still, her head 
turned in listening attitude, her thoughtful eyes upon the 
speaker. 

. “Tt is perhaps, the thought uppermost in my mind just now 
—the desire that you should feel at home in Belmont. You will 
appoint your own hours for lessons, and be free to come and go 
as you please. Your father and I served in the same Lost Cause. 
He gave his life. Your family have suffered loss of fortune, 
but I know them well,—a strong, proud race, accepting favors 
of none. I see in your flashing eyes something of the old spirit, 
and J admire you for it; but I beg that here you will strive to 
be as an eldest daughter in the family, sharing its pleasures as 
well as ministering to its needs. You will find the young people 
in the neighborhood ready to welcome you; they are a kindly, 
sociable set, lacking somewhat in the progressive spirit of the 
age, but with a certain reverence for intellectual vigor. I fore- 
see that you will be a belle ere long.” 

It was at this juncture that Randolph Carlton, who had 
long ago completed his work and had been unable to keep from 
listening to the aforesaid conversation (although he held the 
Baltimore Sun in his hand with the intent of perusal), could no 
longer restrain his desire to read in the face of the new govern- 
ess her reception of. Mr. Willoughby’s words. For the first 
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time, he riveted his gaze full upon her. At once and forever 
was stamped upon his vision this picture: a girlish figure, a 
fair, proud face, over which a wave of brilliant color swept mo- 
mentarily, eyes that shone with suppressed fire, and red lips 
that trembled perceptibly as she spoke in a low, but clear voice, 
the words: 

“T understand, and I thank you, sir; but do not expect me 
to be popular! They are Virginians of the old school; I shall 
love them for the sake of the past; but I am a daughter of the 
New South!” 

“An answer worthy of your name, Miss Carey. Good- 
night!” And with a stately bow, the master opened the door and 
watched the slight figure disappear. 

“T think our household has made a happy addition to its 
inmates. What say you, Dolph?” 

Randolph indulged in a low, short laugh, and replied: 

“Tt was diamond cut diamond, Peyton, was it not? I pre- 
dict success to the—is it fourth or fifth?—governess of Bel- 
mont.” 

“Pretty, eh?’ continued the master’s big hearty voice. He 
stood just behind Randolph’s chair, looking down. What a 
contrast they were! Mr. Willoughby, though bordering on fifty- 
five, was a splendid specimen of physical manhood—large 
limbed, florid in coloring, with long brown beard lending digni- 
ty to his jovial face, which was tanned to a deep red; the 
pale face of the younger man, with his dark hair and eyes, clean 
shaven mouth, and features cast in somewhat heroic mould, be- 
tokened a more sensitive and ardent temperament than that of 
the genial host. Yet they were strangely devoted to each other, 
these two men of seemingly diverse natures. Carlton rose as 
Mr. Willoughby repeated his query: 

“Pretty, eh? Dolph, the connoisseur ?” 

“Not altogether, I should say,’ answered Carlton, reserved- 
ly. He did not feel particularly communicative. 

“Off, are you? Coming up to-morrow to dinner ?” 

“Possibly,” said Carlton, shutting the front door behind 
him. 

Meanwhile, the governess, in her room, soliloquized over the 
evening’s events. She had unpacked her valise, and laying aside 
her travelling dress, had donned a wrapper of soft grey canton 
flannel. Cheap was the material, but fashioned as it was by a 
mother’s loving hands, the garment had for the wearer an at- 
traction of its own. 

“Dear Mother, how neatly she folded the sleeves—they are 
not in the least rumpled. Now! I am comfortable. Winifred 
Constance Carey, do you feel already ten years older with the 
weight of the coming responsibility? So they’re going off to 
town Monday and leave me in charge of their precious off- 
spring? Well, I'll try not to murder them, if that ‘Miss Betty’ 
don’t murder me in the meantime. I see what a jealous eye she 
has upon me. My brain is slightly confused over my various 
commissions. Let me see. I’m to be a disciplinarian, first 
and foremost—and that will require nerve, tact, and energy; 
secondly, to study the various dispositions, to stimulate Ralph’s 
brain, to encourage Ellen, to sympathize with Basil, to unspoil 
Judith, and—to love the baby. I’m glad there’ll be no difficulty 
in the latter case. 

“Now, my blessings: A beautiful, luxurious home, for I feel 
already at home, to speak the truth; a Great Heart for its mas- 
ter, a pretty (if weak) woman for mistress—one can forgive a 
pretty woman for many sins somewhat easily, I suppose,— 
passably good children in manners and morals; plenty of serv- 
ants—ah! that I do enjoy, as well as this lavender tinted, deli- 
cious little room; a pleasant neighborhood, and—horses to ride! 
A long list, truly. But I had almost forgotten the most inter- 
esting feature—a handsome mam of the far Southern type. I 
always prefer that style of man, whose eagle eye can yet look 
wonderfully sympathetic, to be a ‘tower of strength’ upon occa- 
sion. Hush, Winifred, don’t think to-night of the mother-sick- 
ness, the home longing, the isolation, your own youth—not 
quite twenty and considered capable of governing five children! 
Almost a child yourself! Don’t think that! Remember your 
_ birthright of will, and strong principle, and, yes! religious con- 
victions. And now you must go to bed, first remembering to 
put out the gas jet and open the transom. You know you would 
rather say your prayers in the dark.” 

Then this child governess, choking back the sobs which 
tried to unnerve her, knelt and prayed in a few simple words: 
“God keep me from loving too much a life of ease. God guide 
my future course. God bless and keep my dear ones, so far 
away to-night. Amen.” : 

[To be Continued.] 
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ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 


AN OLD MAN’S SOLILOQUY. 
By Tun Roy. JoHN Pownr. 


St. Valentine’s again! The years have sped 

Swift-winged, since in the first roseate blush 
Of dawning womanhood, one bent her head 

TO read what I had writ, with conscious blush. 
How much those years have brought me in their flight 
Of joy and woe; of fruitage and of blight! 
Troth-plighted love’s first fond, enraptured kiss; 
Full marriage joys; parental care and bliss; 
Life’s strenuous toil and strife; defeat retrieved 
With travail; victory with pain achieved; 
Repose—how passing brief !—from labor done; 
And triumph—how short-liyed !—through battle won; 
Decay of woman’s beauty, manhood’s pride; 
Departure of my loved ones from my side; 
The anguish of fond consorts rent apart; 
The weary aching of the lonely heart ! 
Now, solitary, but not desolate, 
Expectant of my call, I watch and wait,— 
My call to enter where, in youth divine 
And fadeless beauty, blooms my Valentine. 


A GERMAN DINING CAR, 
nm LAURA GROVER SMITH, who has a very large 


acquaintance among our Bishops and clergy, is spending 

the winter in Miinich, and writes interesting letters to 
the secular press of this country, detailing her experiences. 
From one of them, we quote her impressions of the German 
Railway Dining Car, which are well told: 

The ride from Heidelberg to Miinich was through a dense 
fog, which lifted now and then to show us an old town, a green 
mountain, or castle on a hill, or some sheep in the valley with the 
shepherd, standing wrapped in a picturesque cape and wearing 
a big hat. At one of the little stations a hand bill was thrown 
in announcing that a dining car would soon be attached. The 
guard was so pleased to impart this information and the entire 
management of the train beamed with pride. When we arrived 
at the station we descended from our compartment, and after 
some difficulties in conversation learned where the dining car 
was, and also that we would be obliged to stay there until we 
reached Carlsruhe. For the sake of the experience we decided 
to have dinner in the “speise-wagon.” Anything funnier can- 
not be imagined, unless it is the first locomotive ever used in 
America. It was a small car, and it was fortunate that only a 
limited number cared to dine, as there are only sixteen places 
at the tiny tables. There is more time between the stations than 
is necessary for dinner, but one may not return until he is al- 
lowed. The kitchen is a mysterious place, and the cook must 
have been an automaton. There were two sad German waiters 
in faded red uniforms. We all had exactly the same thing— 
soup, boiled mutton, fried potatoes, the inevitable cabbage, 
chicken with lettuce, and a sweet baked omelet for dessert, with 
nuts, raisins, cheese, and crackers. No sooner was dinner fin- 
ished when all the men began to smoke. It was not a bad dinner, 
but the childish pride that everyone seemed to feel in the in- 
genuity and magnificence of the plain little dining car was most 
amusing. The dinner costs three marks, 75 cents, if you order 
wine—and if you do not order wine it is 85 cents! At Carlsruhe 
we were permitted to get out of the car and return to our com- 
partment. One feels in Germany as if he were part of the vast 
system and must move with military precision when the orders 
are given. It all reminds one of the peddler in one of our tall 
American buildings who aroused some one’s ire, and was kicked 
down stairs from the sixth story. A man at the fifth story 
thought the cause must be a righteous one, and vigorously helped 
him to the fourth story. So it went to the second story, and the 
janitor kicked him out doors. The poor peddler had only breath 
to say, “My God! what a system. 


THE PACIFIC C* BLE AS A PROMOTER OF 
BUSINESS 


’ ices establishment of telegraphic communication results in 
new ways of doing business and opens up new avenues of 
profitable endeavor. The electric current, like that set alive by 
royalty or by the president at the opening of an exhibition, sets 
in motion a variety of machinery that before lay dormant. The 
trade of the Pacific is looking up, and hosts of enterprising 
Americans are busily engaged in looking up that trade. A 
trans-Pacific cable is not an absolute necessity, because com- 
munication, certain, if expensive and relatively slow, between 
America and the Far East is already had over the existing 
system, but that such a cable would soon find a profitable traffic 
is not to be questioned by those who are at all familiar with the 
rising volume of trade between the Far East and America. 
And be it remembered that to-day every commercial transaction 
between two points separated by the sea, like this article, begins 
and ‘ends with a cable—From “The Problems of a Pacific 
Cable,” by Hersert Laws Wess, in the February Scribner's. 
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HYPOCRISY NOT THE WORST OF SINS, 


GOOD act done from a bad motive is certainly better, as an 
act, than an evil act done from a good motive. We have a 
right to pass on conduct according to standards which God 

has given for the guidance of all. We have neither the right 
nor the power to pass on motives of conduct, as God, and God 
alone, can judge them. Yet we are prone to pass on motives 
quite as confidently as on conduct. In this we do wrong. A 
puzzled New York teacher, who wants help in deciding duty in 
this line, writes: 

“A prominent writer, speaking of some wrong ways of going 
to church, says, ‘All such church-going is pure hypocrisy, and 
God hates hypocrisy more than anything else’ If a thoughtless 
person goes to church to see the decorations, does God hate that 
act more than anything else they could do? Must we refuse to 
do anything because we know that our motive is not just right? 
Is it better to go to church from a wrong motive, or not to go at 
all? What is a hypocrite ?” 

“THypocrisy” primarily means wearing a mask; it is the de- 
liberate assuming of another character than one’s own, not 
merely the doing of good acts from lower motives. Hypocrisy 
is not the worst of sins. God does not anywhere declare that it 
is. Hypocrisy is not so bad as bare-faced, defiant villainy. It 
is better for a man to wish to seem decent and upright than to 
be willing to be known of all as vile. There is truth in the old 
adage, “There is hope of a man, so long as he is capable of being 
ashamed ;” and hypocrisy is often the result of shame in view of 
one’s consciously bad motives and desires. 

Of course, it is better to enter God’s house from a lower 
motive than the highest than to shun it entirely. But going to 
church from other motives than the highest is not necessarily 
“hypocrisy.” Only a careless use of terms would lead one to 
eall it so. Haye Church authorities no other motive than the 
highest in decorating the sanctuary, and making the place of 
gathering attractive? If so, would it not be well to post a notice 
outside the door to this effect, ““No sinner should enter this place 
except from a pure desire to worship God?” 

Many a man who has come to church from motives of curi- 
osity, or to hear a certain speaker or singer, has become inter- 
ested in the truths taught there. So, again, one who has come 
to scoff has gone away to pray. Has God refused him a blessing 
because his motives in coming were not what they should have 
been? We have a right to say whether a man’s conduct is right, 
or is wrong. We have no right or ability to pass judgment on 
his inner spirit and motives. Who will say that he himself al- 
ways draws near to God as influenced only by the best of mo- 
tives ?—Sunday-School Times. 


MY FAITH LOOKS UP TO THEE, 


NE day during the winter of 1830 a young man, a graduate 
and with eyes filled with tears, wrote in his pocket memo- 
from Yale, sat down in his room in the City of New York, 

randum-book four simple stanzas, which, he said, “were born of 
my own soul.” 


Two years later, Dr. Lowell Mason composed for these 
stanzas the beautiful tune (Olivet) to which the hymn is still 
sung, and it is certainly one of the most precious contributions 
which American genius has made to the hymnology of the 
Christian Church. It reads thus: 

“My faith looks up to Thee, 
Thou Lamb of Calvary, 
Saviour Divine: 
Now hear me while I pray, 
Take all my guilt away, 
O let me from this day 
Be wholly Thine,”’ 

This hymn of redemption, which sprung from a devout soul, 
begins in penitence, but ends in praise, and with a glorious as- 
surance of hope; and how many a penitent, while hearing or 
uttering those words, has found pardon and peace in believing! 
Bowing before a crucified Saviour and looking to Him alone, 
his ery is: 


And, 


“Take all my sins away,” 


“O let me from this day 
Be wholly Thine.” 

The earnestness of that ery of faith finds a response in the 
bosom of infinite mercy, and the praying soul obtains strength. 
He is inspired with a pure, warm, and changeless love for the 
Redeemer—“a living fire.” 

Then, looking forward, he sees that Gethsemane hours are 
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before him, when the cup of bitterness must be pressed to his 
lips, and while surrounded with clouds of discouragement and 
temptation he prays: 
“Be Thou my guide; 
Bid darkness turn to day, 
Wipe sorrow’s tears away, 
Nor let me ever stray 
From Thee aside.” 
Yet there is one more valley, darker than any passed before. 
It is the one in which ends life’s transient dream, and through 
which rolls death’s cold, sullen stream; and as his little barque 
is borne swiftly toward the “white calm of eternity,” his last 
triumphant words are: 
“Blest Saviour, then, in love, 
Fear and distrust remove ; 


O bear me safe above— 
A ransomed soul!” 


—Western Christian Advocate. 


SHORT ANSWERS TO POPULAR OBJECTIONS 
AGAINST RELIGION.* 


By tue Rev. S. Barina Gou. 


“There is no Eternity.” 
ANSWER. 


HAT would the world come to if your assertion were true? 

( If there be no future open to man, he will live for this 
life alone, and only for the gratification of self. He 

will not recognize any responsibility to a higher power, he will 
deny the reality of justice, take conscience out of human con- 
sciousness, the soul out of the body, dismiss God from the uni- 
verse, accept selfishness as his only motive, force as the last 
appeal. Alexander at a feast slew Clitus, both being drunk at 
the time. One of the flatterers, not drunk, but sober, said, “It 
is all right, there is no law above the king.” That was practical 
political atheism, the sober flatterer exalting a drunken murderer 
above the eternal God. Deny eternity and judgment, and you 
deny Divine Justice. The world is full of evil, which even our 
common sense tells us must be righted at some time. “Look on 
the aspect of human misery, the outrage, blood and wrong which 
the earth groans under. Here is the wife of a drunkard, whose 
marriage life is a perpetual violation. She married for love a 
man who once loved her, and who is now a beast. The poor wife 
watches over him, cleanses his garments, wipes off the foulness 
of his debauch, and stitches her life into the garments which 
some wealthy tailor will sell, giving her for wages the tenth part 
of his own profit, and which some dandy will wear, thanking the 
‘sods of dandies’ that he is not like that poor woman, so ill-clad 
and industrious.” Is there no future with regard for this self- 


sacrifice, no future with punishment for this brute who has 


wrecked a poor woman’s happiness and brought ruin and disease 
upon his offspring? Natural instinct cries out and answers, 
“Doubtless there is a reward for the righteous, doubtless there 1s 
a God that judgeth the earth.” But the poor woman seeks the 
atheist and asks, “What comes of all this? Am I to have no 
compensation for my suffering?’ And the atheist says, “Noth- 
ing comes of it; there is no compensation. You areafool. Eat, 
drink, and be merry. Live for self, for self is all that we know 
exists.” 


*lrom The Golden Gate. 


VIRTUES OF THE APPLE, 


HE apple is such a common fruit that very few persons are 
familiar with its remarkably efficacious medicinal proper- 
ties. Everybody ought to know that the very best thing 

one can do is to eat apples just before retiring for the night. 
Persons uninitiated in the mysteries of the fruit are liable to 
throw up their hands in horror at the visions of dyspepsia which 
such a suggestion may summon up; but no harm can come to 
even a delicate system by the eating of juicy apples just before 
going to bed. The apple is excellent brain food, because it has 
more phosphoric acid in easily digested shape than other fruits. 
It excites the action of the liver, promotes sound and healthy 
sleep and thoroughly disinfects the mouth. This is not all. 
The apple helps the kidney secretions and prevents calculus 
growths, while it obviates indigestion and is one of the best 
known preventives of diseases of the throat.—Dr. G. R. Searles, 
of Detrott. Bir 
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Personal Mention. 


THH Rey. Geo. P. Allen, D.D., has accepted 

ne rectorship of St. Mary’s Church, Ardmore, 
a. 

THD address of the Rev. W. Fred Allen is 
changed from Boardman, Ohio, to Grace Church 
Rectory, South Cleveland, Ohio. 

THE address of the Rey. R. M. W. Black is 
127 East Sixty-third street, New York. 

THE Rev. W. A. M. Breck has resigned the 
curacy of the parish of St. John the Evangelist, 
San Francisco. 

Tur Rey. James F. Bullitt has accepted the 
rectorship of St. James’ Church, Clifton 
Heights, Pa. 

Tun Rey. Gustave A. Carstensen has accept- 
4 the rectorship of Grace Church, Providence, 

ek 

TH» Rey. C. M. Douglas should be addressed 
at 311 East Wight-seventh street, New York. 

“Tuer Rev. M. F. Duty has accepted the charge 
of St, Andrew’s Church, Lexington, Ky. 

Tun Rey. T. C. Eglin has resigned the rec- 
torship of Watertown, S. D., and accepted a call 
from St. Paul's Church, Watertown, Wis. 

Tun address of the Rey. J. Arthur Pyans 
is Boyle Heights, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Tue Rev. Thomas J. Fisher has accepted the 
rectorship of St. Andrew’s Church, Ayer, Mass. 

Tue Rey. Chas. Fiske should be addressed at 
816 N. Hutaw street, Baltimore, Md. 

Tup Rey. W. H. Frost resigns the rectorship 
of the churches at Maquoketa and Bellevue, 
-Iowa, and has accepted the rectorship of St. 
James’ Church, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Tun Rey. J. C. Gallaudet has accepted the 
parish of St. Mark’s Church,” Mauch Chunk, 
Diocese of Central Pennsylvania, 

Tur Rey. Henry S. Getz, curate of Christ 
Church, Philadelphia, who has been ill, is seek- 
ing recuperation at Atlantic City, N. J. 

Tue Rey. IF. A. Gould has been elected to the 
rectorship of St. Mark’s Church, Marine City, 
Mich. 

Tun Rey. A. Greaves should be addressed at 
Louisburg, N. C. 

Tan Rey. Henry S. Harte, of Beaunce, Que., 
has accepted the post of missionary at Fort 
Fairfield, Maine, and will enter upon his duties 
there the First Sunday in Lent. 

TuHp Rey. Frederick Hewitt has become 
locum tenens of St. Thomas’ Church, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Tun Rey. F. B. Hodgins has accepted the 
euracy of St. John’s Church, Detroit, Mich. 

TuHp Rey. Joseph H. Ivie has accepted the 
rectorship of Trinity Church, Fishkill, N. Y. 

THr Rev. Thomas H. Johnson has resigned 
the rectorship of St. Stephen’s Church, Mount 
Carmel, Va., in order to become assistant to 
Rey. EH. Henry Eckel, of Christ Church, at Wil- 
liamsport, Va. 

Tn Rey. H. S. Lancaster has resigned the 
rectorship of St. Thomas’ Church, Berkeley, 
Diocese of Southern Virginia, to accept a call 
to Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Tuw Rey. F. L. LeMosy should be addressed 
at Perrowville, Va. 

Tun Rev. David B. Matthews should be ad- 
dressed at Bernardville, N. J. 

Tuw Rev. Samuel Mills, of Crystal City, Mo., 
has accepted the rectorship of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Ashland, Neb., and will enter upon his 
new duties at once. 

TuHw Rey. Alexander R. Mitchell has resigned 
the rectorship of the Church of the Good Shep- 

_herd, Columbia, S. C., and. accepted that of 
Christ Church, Greenville, S. C. 

Ton Rey. W. H. K. Pendleton has accepted 
the cure of Trinity Church, Manassas, Va. 

THB Rey. Wyllys Rede, V.D., should be ad- 
dressed at Crisfield, Md. 

TuHpb Rey. L. ‘C. Sanford has been elected to 
the rectorship of St. John’s Church, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

TH» Rey. Hamilton Schuyler, of New York, 
has accepted the rectorship of Trinity Church, 
Trenton, N. J. 

Tun Rey. Walter Scott has become rector of 
Christ Church, Oberlin, Ohio. 

THE Rey. G. H. Sharpley has become curate 
of Christ Church, New Haven, Conn., and should 
be addressed at 80 Broadway. 

Tu» Rey. H. Percy Silver has accepted the 
charge of St. James’ Church, Fremont, Neb. 

Tun Rev. E. F. Smith is acting as locum 
tenens of St. Stephen's Church, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Tum removal of the Rev. Lucien A. Spencer, 
from Dollar Bay, Mich., where through his ef- 
forts a beautiful little church has been built 
and paid for, to Braidentown, Southern Florida, 


The Living Church. 


will be much felt by the Diocese of Marquette. 
Mr. Spencer organized the missions at Wyan- 
dotte, Winona, and Elm River. 

THw address of the Rev. W. W. Taylor, of 
Philadelphia, will be Melbourne, Fla., until 
April ist. 

Tun Rey. William Thompson has resigned 
the rectorship of St. James’ Church, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Tun Rey. Marcus Alden Tolman has again 
taken up his duties as rector of St. Mark’s 
Church, Mauch Chunk, Pa., much restored in 
health. 

Tuy Rev. C. S. Twombly has been elected 
to the rectorship of St. Matthew’s Church, San 
Mateo, Cal. 

THe Rey. Edwin Weary has been elected 
rector of St. James’ Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

TuHp Rey. Caleb B. K. Weed, M.A., has re- 
signed the rectorship of St. Paul’s Church, 
Batesville, and has accepted the rectorship of 
St. Luke’s Church, Hot Springs, Arkansas, and 
will enter upon his duties on Ash Wednesday. 

Arter Ash Wednesday, the Rey. Lauren Pet- 
tibone Wolfe enters upon his duties as curate of 
the Church of the Holy Comforter, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; address Nineteenth and Titan streets. 


DIED, 


BALDWIN.—Entered into Paradise on the 
Feast of the Purification of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, February 2d, 1900, Dr. Forest BaLpwIn, 
in the 22d year of his age; a faithful member 
of the Church, a devoted son, a loving brother, 
a firm and constant friend. He was taken away 
in the midst of a career of brilliant promise; 
but God's will be done! 

“Eternal rest, grant unto him, 
And light perpetual shine upon him.” 


DEPOSITIONS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Feb. 2. W. J. FINuay. 
“For reasons not affecting his moral character.” 


RESTORATIONS. 


Tun Rev. David V. Gwilym was restored to 
the Priesthood by the Bishop of Long Island, 
at the Cathedral, Garden City, Jan. 30th, 1900. 


APPEALS, 


THE DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCI- 
ETY, the Church Missions House. 281 Fourth ave. 
New York Officers: RIGHT REV. THOMAS M. CLARK 
D.D., presid-nt; RT. REV. WILLIAM ( ROSWELL DOANR, 
D. D., vice-president; REV. ARTHUR S. LLOYD D.D 
general secretary; REV JOSHUA KIMBER, associate 
secretary; MR JOHN W.WoOOD cor esponding secretary; 
REV. ROBERT B KIMBER, locas secretary; MR 
GEORGE C. THOMAS, treasurer; MR. E. WALTER, 
ROBERTS, assistant treasurer. 

This society comprehends all persons who are mem- 
bers of this Church. It is the Church’s established 
agency for the conduct of general missionary work. 
At home this work is in seventeen missionary dis- 
tricts, in Puerto Kico, and in forty-three dioceses; 
and includes that among the negroes in the South. 
and the Indians. Abroad, the work includes the mis- 
sions in Africa, China, and Japan; the support of the 
Church in Haiti; ard of the presbyter named by the 
Presiding B shop to counsel and guide the workers 
in Mexico. The socie y also aids the work among 
the English-speaking people in Mexico, and trans- 
mits contributions designated for the other work in 
that country. 

The Society pays the salaries and traveling expen- 
ses of twenty-two missionary bishops, and the Bisbop 
of Haiti; 1 630 other missionaries depend in whole or 
in part for their support upon the offerings of Church 
people, made throvgh this Society. There are many 
chools, orphanages, and hospitals at home and abroad 
which but for the support that comes through the 
Society, would of necessity be abandoned. 

The amount required to meet all appropriations for 


this wi rk to the end of the fi cal year, Sept. 1, 1900, |, 


is $630,000. For this sum the Board of Managers must 
depend upon the voluntary offerings of the members 
of the Church. Additional workers ,both men and 
women, are constantly neeied to meet the increasing 
demands of the work (both at home and abroad). 

The Spirit of Missions is the official (monthly 
magazine—81 a year. All information possible 
co: cerning the Society's work will be furnished on 
application. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GEORGE © 
THOMAS, treasurer. 

All other offical communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Board of Managers, Church Missions 
House, 281 Fourth ave., New , York. 


Legal title (for use in making wills): THE DomEs- 
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TIO AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THB 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERIOA, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WANTED.—Consecrated men and women for rescue 
work in the Church Army; training free. For further 
particulars. address MAJOR MARTHA H. WURTS, 299 
George st., New Haven. Conn. 


COMMUNION WAFERS 20 cts. per hundred; Priests’ 
1ct. each; Marked Sheets 2 cts. Miss A.G. Bloomer 
29 Railroad Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


WILL exchange, twelve uncolored Lantern 
Slides, Paradise Lost (Doré). 
Rey. WM. C. McCRACKEN, 
Fairmont, Minnesota. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


SMALL, MAYNARD & CO., BOSTON: 

The Beacon Biographies of Eminent Amert- 
cans—Thomas Paine. By Wllery Sedgwick. 
75 cts. 

METHUEN & CO., LONDON: 

The Workmanship of the Prayer Book. By 
John Dowden, D.D., Bishop of Edinburgh. 
$1.00. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.: 

Rembrandt. <A collection of Fifteen Pictures, 
and a portrait of the painter, with Intro- 
duction and Interpretation. By Estelle M. 
Hurll. Subscription price, School Edition, 
paper covers, $1.00 net; cloth covers, $1.50 
net, 

BH. P. DUTTON & CO.: 

The Christian Use of the Psalms. With Es- 
says on the proper psalms in the Anglican 
Prayer Book. By the Rey. T. K. Cheyne, 
M.A., D.D. $2.00. 

FORDS, HUWARD & HULBERT: 

The Fate of Madame La Tour. A tale of 
Great Salt Lake. By Mrs. A. G. Paddock. 
$1.00. 

CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS: 

The Social Meaning of Modern Religious Move- 
ments in England. Being the Ely Lectures 
for 1899. By Thomas C. Hall, D.D. $1.50. 

Puritan Preaching in England. A Study of 
Past and Present. By John Brown, B.A., 
D.D. $1.50. ‘ 

E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO.: 

Bishop Sarapion’s Prayer Book. An Egyptian . 
Pontifical Dated Probably About A. D. 350- 
856. ‘Translated from the Edition of Dr. 
G. Wobbermin, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Indices. By John Wordsworth, D.D., 
Bishop of Salisbury. 40 cts. 

The Epistle of St. Clement, Bishop of Rome. 
By Rev. John A. F. Gregg, M.A. 40 cts. 

The Fathers for English Readers.—Clement of 
Alecandria. By F. R. Montgomery Hitch- 
cock, B. D. $1.25. 

The Marvellous House; or, The Bishop’s Enig- 


ma. A Study for Children, founded on a 
riddle by Bishop Wilberforce. By Henry rin 
Linstead. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY: 

How Women May Earn a Living. 
Churchill Candee. $1.00. 

The English Church, from its Foundation to 
the Norman Conquest (597-1066). By 
William Hunt, M.A. $1.50. 

Brook Farm, Its Members, Scholars, and Vis- 
itors. By Lindsay Switt. $1.25. 

History of the Christian Church, A. D. 1517- 
1648. - Third Volume. Reformation and 
Counter-Reformation. By the late Dr. Wil- 
helm Moeller. Edited by Dr. G. Kewerau. 
Translated from the German by J. H. 
Freese, M.A. $3.75. 

Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by 
Sidney Lee. Vol. LXI. Whichcord—Wil- 
liams. $3.75. 

THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., Milwaukee: 

The Parson’s Hand-Book. Containing Practical 
Directions both for Parsons and others as 
to the management of the Warisu Church 
and its services according to The Hnglish 
Use as set forth in the Book of Common 
Prayer. With an Introductory Hssay on 
Conformity to the Church of England. By 
the Rey. Percy Dearmer, M.A. $1.00 net. 


By Helen 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Diocese of Albany, A. D. 


Convention Journal, 
1899. : 

The Sheltering Arms. Thirty-fifth annual re- 
port. New York, 1899. f 

Year Book St. Bartholomew's Parish, New York, 

Year Book for the Episcopal Church in Scotland, 
for 1899. 2s. net. 
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ARKANSAS, 
New Church at Fort Smith. 


THE new church at Fort Smith is in 
course of erection. It is likely to be com- 
pleted by the middle of April. 


yo 


ASHEVILLE, 
Mission by Bishop Coleman, 


A TEN days’ mission, which was held by 
the Bishop of Delaware, in Grace. Church, 
Morganton, the parish of the Rev. Churchill 
Satterlee, has just terminated. Three sery- 
ices were conducted each day in the parish 
Church, one at eleven o’clock, with an in- 
formal lecture on the two greater Sacra- 
ments; a children’s service at half past 
three, sometimes two hundred children at- 
tending, and a missionary service at night 
with an after meeting. 

The Missioner was not content to let only 

_a portion of the community come to him; le 
went to others in his endeavor to reach ali, 
visiting eight schools, the tannery, the cotton 
and sash and blind factories, a Mission Chapel 
some miles from town, the Deaf and Dumb 
School, the Insane Asylum, the jail, and St. 
Stephen’s Church for the colored people. 

Thus he came in contact with every ele- 
ment of the population. He held special 
services for women and men, and at the lat- 
ter, the presence of four hundred iuspired 
him to preach the best and most helpful set- 
mon of the series. Classes had been prepared 
for Baptism and Confirmation, the latter 
being the second largest class ever confirmed 

. in this parish. 

Altogether the Bishop of Delaware deliv- 
ered fifty-five sermons and addresses and 
came in touch with sixty-one hundred people. 
Nothing that could help any soul in any way 
was deemed too slight and insignificant, or 
too much trouble, whether at the beginning 
or end of these busy days. He has left an 
impression for good upon the whole commun- 
ity, which we believe to be permanent. The 
mission was much helped by the presence of 
our own Bishop, the Rt. Rev. J. M. Horner, 
D.D., and several of the clergy. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA, 


Woman’s Auxiliary—The Division of the Dio- 
cese. 

THE January meeting of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of the Williamsport Archdeanry 
was held in Christ Church, Williamsport, on 
the 24th, in connection with the convocation 
of the clergy. Canon Smith preached a most 
impressive sermon at the morning service 
which was followed by the celebration of the 
Holy Communion, the Rev. Archdeacon 
Heakes being celebrant. At twelve o’clock 
the Rev. Edward Henry Eckel read the 
prayers for missions. Luncheon was served 
in the Guild rooms by the ladies of Trinity 
and Christ Church parishes to a hundred 
visiting delegates and clergy. At 2:30 the 
Rev. Mr. Eckel opened the afternoon meeting 
with the creed and Lord’s prayer and was 
followed by the Rev. A. B. Hunter of the St. 
Augustine School, Raleigh, N. C.,.who spoke 
feelingly of his ‘work among the colored 
people of the South, and of Mrs. Hunter’s 
hospital in Raleigh, N. C. 

To the delight of all, the Bishop arrived 
on the afternoon train and gave one of his 
teiling little talks, which was very much ap- 
preciated, as he had to change his plans to 
eome here. The business meeting lasted for 


FAH RICK 


The Diving Church, 


about two hours, Mrs. Almy, the organizing 
secretary, presided. Fifteen parishes were 
epresented, some by one or two delegates and 
many by a large number. The reports were 
interesting. and it was encouraging to hear of 
the good work done by the Juniors and sub- 
juniors, and to welcome two new branches in 
Troy and Bellefonte, and to know that one 
is being formed in Danville. The offerings, 
amounting to $25 from the morning and after- 
noon services, were voted to Mrs. Hunter for 
her hospital work, and $37 was raised for 
the Rev. C. A. Howells’ mission at Galeton. 
In the evening the delegates attended a 
crowded missionary meeting. 


A COMMITTEE appointed by the last Dio- 
cesan convention on the Division of the Dio- 
cese, lately held a session, and determined to 
report to the next Convention, six different 
possible lines of division. 


CHICAGO. 


Mr. Anderson’s Consecration—Lenten Services— 
“Round Table”’—Actors’ Church Alliance— 
Guild of St. Barnabas—Brotherhood—Debt on 
the Epiphany—Mr. Matrau has not Resigned. 


THE consents have been received from a 
majority of the Bishops for the consecration 
of Mr. Anderson, which will take place on St. 
Matthias’ Day. It is understood informally 
that the Bishop of Chicago will be assisted 
in the consecration by the Bishops of Spring- 
field, Milwaukee, Michigan City, North Da- 
kota, Iowa, the Bishop Coadjutor of Nebras- 
ka, and possibly others. 


Tur Mid-day Lenten services will be held 
in Chicago as usual, in Handel Hall, Ran- 
dolph street, nearly opposite the Masonic 
Temple, at 12:30 daily, excepting Sunday. 


ON THE evening of Monday, the 5th, the 
men of St. Mark’s, to the number of 60, dined 
together in the Lexington Hotel, Michigan 
avenue and Twenty-second street. Rev. Dr. 
W. W. White, rector, presided, and addresses 
were made by him, by Rev. E. R. Woodman, 
missionary to Japan, by Rev. W. J. Petrie, 
and by several laymen. An enjoyable as well 
as profitable evening was spent. 


On Monday morning, twenty-five clergy- 
men were present at the “Round Table,” 
when “Sunday Schools” were discussed, un- 
der the presidency of Dr. Gold, at the Cathe- 
dral. 


THE Actors’ Church Alliance has its work 
now organized in Chicago; and the Calendar 
with lists of chaplains and services, is being 
placed on the stages of the theaters. The 
work has been most cordially received by the 
local managers. The Church is represented 
here by the Rey. J. S. Stone, D.D., rector of 
S. James’, Rev. E. M. Stires, of Grace, Rev. 
W. C. Richardson of Trinity, Rev. W. Dela- 
field, D.D. of Transfiguration, and Rev. S. 
B. Pond, of Christ Church. 


Amone other organizations on Church 
lines which are of comparatively recent ori- 
gin, the Guild of St. Barnabas for trained 
nurses must have an influence for good. 
There are two Chapters of the order in Chi- 
cago, one at Grace, the other at Trinity; the 
members of the former, to the number of 100, 
were entertained a few evenings ago by the 
superintendent of St. Luke’s Hospital, from 
which many, if not most of them graduated. 


Tue Trinity Branch of the Guild of St. 
Barnabas, held a very successful meeting in 
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the parish house on the first Monday in 
February, the chaplain, Rev. W. C. Richard- 
son, presiding. After the transaction of con- 
siderable business, the nurses adjourned to 
the church, where a large number were for- 
mally admitted to the order. This Branch 
has now a membership of 130. : 


Tue Junior Chapter B. S. A. of St. An- 
drew’s, celebrated its sixth anniversary on 
Wednesday evening, the 7th. Though the 
evening was a stormy one, sixty boys were 
present of whom over forty were from St, An- 
drew’s. After a short service and address by 
the rector, Rev. W. C. De Witt, refreshments 
were served in the chapter house. This 
chapter is one of the oldest and strongest in 
the diocese. On the afternoon of the same 
day sixty-four girls were present at the 
monthly formal meeting of tne Junior Aux- 
iliary. 

A STRENUOUS effort is being made to pay 
off the floating debt of $6,300 which burdens. 
Epiphany. The parish has recently sustain- 
ed a loss in the death of Mrs. Ann Walker 
Macauley on January. 15th. By her own per- 
sonal love for the Church and through the 
unstinted devotion of her family, her in- 
fluence has been a mainstay in parish work, 
and a power for good. 


Tue Rev. B. F. Matrau writes to correct 
an error in the Diocesan News published in 
our last issue, in which the information was 
given that, owing to ill health, he has re- 
signed the charge of his parish, St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, Englewood. Mr. Matrau states that 
he is not in ill health and has not resigned. 
We take pleasure in making the correction 
and congratulate the parish on the facts now 
reported. 


CONNECTICUT. 
“Quiet Day” at New Haven. 

A Quiet Day will be conducted by Bishop 
Brewster on February 20th, in Christ 
Church, New Haven, for the clergy of the 
Archdeaconries of Fairfield and New Haven. 


DELAWARE. 
Clerical Brotherhood—Widow of Dr. Angell, 


THE monthly meeting of the Clerical 
Brotherhood took place at Bishopstead, 
Wilmington, on Tuesday, February 6th. 
The Bishop announced that arrangements 
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had been’ made for holding a quiet day for 
the clergy of the diocese and others, to be 
conducted: by the Rev. A. S. Crapsey, of Ro- 
chester, N. Y. It will begin on Monday, 
February 19th, at 8 Pp. m., and will close at 
8 p. M. on the following day. The subject of 
the meditations will be, The Personal Char- 
acter of Jesus the Christ. A very interest- 
ing itinerary of his European tour, taken 
last summer, was given by the Rev. Wm. 
Schouler, of Elkton, Md., in which he touched 
upon many scenes and events in the larger 
cities of Scotland, England, and the Conti- 
nent, interesting from an ecclesiastical point 
of view. The next meeting will be held in 
May. 


THE vestry of St. Andrew’s Church, Wil- 
mington, subscribed $1,000 among them for 
the benefit of the widow of the late Rev. Dr. 
Angell, and on the Sunday following the 
funeral, a sum of over $250 was given by the 
congregation. At the meeting of the Clerical 
Brotherhood, a resolution was passed appre- 
ciative of the generosity of St. Andrew’s ves- 
try and congregation, as well as of the un- 
tiring faithfulness of the attending physi- 
cians Drs. Bullock and Draper, and also of 
certain others. 


INDIANA. 
Indianapolis Convocation. 


THE Pre-Lenten Convocation of the In- 
dianapolis Deanery (the Rev. IF. O. Granniss, 
Dean), was held at Grace Cathedral, Indian- 
apolis, Feb. 7th and 8th. 

At evensong, the Rev. W. F. Cook, Gen- 
eral Missionary of the Diocese, preached on 
Acts xiv.10, “Stand upright on thy feet,” 
his subject being “Christian Manliness.” On 
Wednesday morning the Bishop celebrated 
the Holy Eucharist in the oratory of the 
Episcopal residence at 7:30, and at 9:30, 
conducted a “Quiet Hour” for. the clergy, giv- 
ing a most helpful meditation on “Some Ele- 
ments of Ministerial Success.” Amongst 
these Elements Bishop Francis emphasized 
personal communion with Christ; self-con- 
secration; self-abnegation; freedom from the 
mercenary spirit; faithfulness and diligence; 
preaching to please God and not man; seek- 
ing God’s approval rather than human 
praise; fortitude and patience under persecu- 
tion. Morning prayer was said at 10:30 
and a sermon ad clerum was preached by tue 
Dean on St. John vi. 68,“The Spirit and Life 
in Christian Teaching.” 

_ At the business session, the Rev. A. J. 
Graham spoke of the “Actor’s Church Alli- 
ance;” the “Bishop spoke of the Church 
House, London, England; and reports were 
presented by the clergy, of work in their 
respective missions and parishes. 
vitation of the Rev. H. M. Denslow, the next 
Convocation was appointed to be held .at 
Grace Church, Muncie, on St. Mark’s. Day, 
the clergy being especially requestel to meet 
for conference on the preceeding afternocn. 
The proposal to organize a Clericus to meet 
regularly every month was discussed and 
unanimously approved. A further matter of 
important business was the adoption of a res- 
ohition, requesting the Dean to memorialize 
the next Diocesan convention in regard to the 
Aged and Infirm Clergy Fund, urging an 
amendment to the canons by which the exist- 
ing Diocesan Fund and all future collections 
shall be turned over to the General Church 
Fund for this most worthy object. 

The remainder of the afternoon was 
profitably devoted to a discussion of the sub- 
ject, “How to make the Most of Lent in our 
Parishes.” The Rey. Mr. Denslow read tre 
' paper in which, he spoke of some common 
failures, the failure to make diligent use of 
the Pre-Lenten season in preparing for Lent; 
forgetfulness that Lent is primarily for 
‘Church people; and the danger of expecting 


too much in the way of uniformity... The |, 


paper was full of wise suggestions and sanc- 
tified common sense. 


On in-, 


The appointed speaker | 


The Living Chtrch. 


was the Rev. A. J. Graham, of Christ Church, 
Indianapolis, who raised the whole subject to 


a high plane in an impressive address. 
Nearly all present spoke in the discussion 


which followed, the whole proving spiritually 


stimulating and helpful. 
The evening was devoted to a missionary 


service at which the Rev. Mr. Graham and 
the Rev. J. E. Sulger, Dean of the Evansville 


Convocation, made impressive addresses. 

The clergy took breakfast and dinner with 
the Bishop and Mrs. Francis at the Episcopal 
residence. The bad weather had an ill effect 
on the congregations at the everiing services, 
but besides the general tone and spirit of the 
meeting, the high order of the papers and 
addresses and the unusual interest of the 
business made the Convocation one of great 
benefit to those present. 


KANSAS. 
Ordination at Eldorado, 


In Trinity Cuurcu, Eldorado, on the 
Feast of the Presentation of Christ in the 
‘cemple, Mr. James A. Miller, a graduate of 
Trinity College, Toronto, and of the Divinity 
School, Huron, Canada, was ordained a Dea- 
con in the Church of God. Mr. Miller has 
been acting as Lay Reader in Eldorado for 
the past few weeks and has endeared himself 
to all, so that the interest in the Church has 
grown very materially. His new relation- 
ship with his loyal wardens, vestrymen, and 
others, will tend to increase that interest. 
He will continue in charge of that mission 
and will also have charge of St. Thomas’ 
Church, Eureka, which has jist been com- 
pleted (due to the active work there last 
summer of Mr. George Davidson—now a 
student at Kenyon College). 

The clergy present at the ordination, were 
the Rey. J. C. Ferrier, Rev. L. L. Swan, 
Archdeacon Crawford, and the Rev. Dr. Beat- 
ty, the dearly beloved veteran of the Diocese, 
who preached a very impressive ordination 
sermon. Mr. Miller was presented by his 
friend and college class-mate, the Rev. Mr. 
Ferrier of Arkansas City. 

In the evening there was a service in the 
church with missionary addresses by Messrs. 
Ferrier, Swan, Crawford, and the Bishop. 
The apostolic ordinance of Confirmation was 
also administered. 

In the past few months vacant parishes 
have been supplied, young men, consecrated to 
the work of the Master and His Church, are 
coming into the diocese (there is room for 
many more), and the Church in Kansas 
gives promise of greater things. The Bishop is 


known to be a hard worker and a self-sacri- 
ficing man of God, and this is what tells in 
this great and extensive missionary diocese. 
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KENTUCKY, 

Mass Meeting of Women—Parochial Missions. 

A MASS meeting of the women of Louis- 
ville was held in a church building corner of 
Fourth and Chestnut streets, to take some 
action in regard to the recent serious dis- 
turbance at the State Capitol.’ The building 
was packed, and several hundred could not 
gain admission. The Bishop of the diocese 
was the first speaker. Resolutions de- 
nouncing the practice of carrying firearms 
were adopted. 


TuE Rev. E. Walpole Warren, D.D., held 
a four days mission at St. Paul’s Church, 


FOOD IN SICKNESS. 


PROPER SELECTION OF FOOD THE SURE WAY 
TO GET WELL AND KEEP WELL. 


“While getting over the grip, and while 
my stomach was so irritable I could not 
eat anything without distress, I found I 
could take a dish of Grape-Nuts with rich 
milk, and feel built up like I had eaten a 
full meal, and yet have none of the un- 
pleasant effects of indigestion. I wish 
people knew its worth. 

“Tt seems to me trained nurses and 
physicians could use it to such good ad- 
vantage. It is really the most nourishing 
and easily digested food 1 ever tried.” 
Mrs. Myra J. Tuller, 1023 Troost Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Grape-Nuts Food is now recommended 
by physicians all over the United States. 
They know it contains the delicate par- 
ticles of phosphate of potash obtained 
from the natural grains. This is the ele- 
ment Nature uses with albumen of the 
food to build the soft gray substance in 
the nerve centers, brain, and solar plexus, 
in the human body. The effect is in some 
ways like a stimulant, but does not wear 
off, for it is a natural rebuilding. 

Grape-Nuts can be made into a great 
many different and palatable dishes. The 
Postum Cereal Uo., Ltd., Battle Creek, 
Mich., the pure food manufacturers, offer 
to pay a reasonable sum for new and de- 
sirable recipes which may meet with their 
approval. Ladies are requested to ex- 
periment and send in their recipes. As 
an illustration: A most delicious mock 
pumpkin pie can be made from Crape- 
Nuts after the following recipe: Pour 
boiling water over % cup Grape-Nuts, 
let stand 10 minutes; add 2 eggs, 4 table- 
spoonsful of sugar, 2 cups sweet milk, Vn 
teaspoon of ginger, 1 teaspoon mixed 
spices. Stir over slow fire until thor- 
oughly boiled. Bake pie dough in deep 
pan. When done, put in prepared Grape- 
Nuts, return to oven and brown. 


Truest Economy 


Sold on Instalments. 


to Get the Best. 


A cheaply made sewing machine is dear at 
any price, because faulty in action, liable to 
break and difficult to operate. 
ing machine for woman’s use should be the 
best; it is truest economy to get a sewing- 
machine bearing this time-tiied trademark. 


EXPERIENCE PROVES A SINGER 


A labor-sav- 


THE BEST. 
You can try one Free. 
d machines taken in exchange. 

MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
_ Offices in Every City in the World. 
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Louisville, from the 7th to the 10th insts. 
inclusive. There were three services daily 
except on Saturday evening, when the mis- 
sion was closed with a rousing night service. 
Much good may be expected from the efforts 
of this zealous and effective missioner. 


Tue Rey. Chas. A. Kienzle has taken 
charge of the work at Trinity Church, Louis- 
ville. : 


Tue Rev. John K. Mason, D.D., rector of 
St. Andrew’s, Louisville, conducted a success- 
ful mission recently at Grace Church, Hop- 
kinsville. 


Mrs. Cuas. D. Jacos has given her late 
husband’s large and valuable library to St. 
Paul’s parish, Louisville. It has been placed 
in the tower of the church building. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Southern Archdeaconry — Parochial Clubs — 
Church Club—Actors’ Church Alliance. 


Tue Southern Archdeaconry of Brooklyn, 
hela its regular meeting on the afternoon and 
evening of Tuesday, February 6th, at St. 
Ann’s Church on the Heights, the Rev. Dr. R. 
F. Alsop, rector. ‘The Bishop of the Diocese 
presided. Routine business only was trans- 
acted. Reports were read from the missions 
at Dyker Heights, Vanderveer Park, and at 
Parkville, and a report was also made as to 
the condition of St. Matthias’ Church, 
Sheepshead Bay. The latter church is not 
under the care of the Archdeaconry, but 
Archdeacon Kinsolving is interested in the 
church and asked that it be represented at 
the meeting. The mission at Dyker Heights 
was reported by the Rev. J. H. Sattig to be 
in a most prosperous condition. A site has 
been secured and the prospects for a build- 
ing are excellent. A parish has been organ- 
ized under the name of St. Philip’s. The 
first service at Dyker Heights was held only 
in July last. The mission at Vanderveer 
Park shows steady progress. This has been 
in charge of the Rev. William M. Allyn, and 
the Bishop took occasion to speak publicly of 
the work Mr. Allyn has done there. As dea- 
con, Mr. Allyn has been in charge successive- 
ly of three missions, all of which have grown 
into strong parishes. During the years Mr. 
Allyn has labored, he has hardly missed a 
Sunday and all his work has been at his own 
expense. At Parkville the mission estab- 
lished some twenty-five years since is hardly 
as strong as in the past, and there are some 
in favor of abandoning the field. 


A MeEn’s club for the promotion of social 
union has been organized in the parish of 
Christ Church, Bedford avenue, the Rev. Dr. 
James H. Darlington, rector. Their first an- 
nual dinner was held at the Hanover Club on 
the evening of Feb. 5th. The number present 
was 102 and the dinner was served in the 
large banquet room of the club house. 

Dr. Darlington presided and behind his 
chair hung the banner of Christ Church 
which formed the only decoration of the 
room. At the head table sat, besides Dr. 
Darlington, the Rev. Dr. Almon Gunnison, 
president of St.. Lawrence University, Can- 
ton, N. Y., and others. A welcome was ex- 
tended by Mr. R. P. Lethbridge, of the club, 
and Dr. Darlington then read the names of 
those who had sent letters of regret. In ad- 
dition to a letter, Bishop Littlejohn sent a 
sentiment which was read by Dr. Darling- 
ton the diners standing, it was as follows: 
“To the men of Christ Church: Remember 
that this social] union will not realize its 
noblest aims’ unless it leads up to a more 
complete and energetic union for the promo- 
tion of the benificence and glory of the king- 
dom of our Lord and Saviour—the kingdom 
intended by its Founder is to be the pattern 
society on earth for all men who call on His 
name and accept His law of life.” After 
thanking Mr. Lethbridge and the Hanover 
Club for their kindly welcome, Dr. Darling- 


The Ziving Church. - 


ton introduced Mr. Henry A. Powell, who 
spoke on “Patriotism—the Love of Country.” 
Dr. Gunnison made the concluding speech of 
the evening. 


A MEN’s club similar in purpose was or- 
ganized about two months since in All 
Saints’ Church, the Rev. William Morrison, 
rector. Their first annual dinner was held 
recently at the Montauk Club House. 


Tue Church Club held a meeting at the 
club rooms on January 29th. In the absence 
of the president, Mr. A. A. Low, J. H. H. 
Burge, M.D., presided. The subject of the 
evening was “Sunday Schools.” The Rev. 
Dr. S. D. McConnell gave an interesting his- 
torical sermon of Sunday Schools. Dr. Mc- 
Connell’s idea of Sunday Schools is that they 
should be maintained only as a means of 
teaching the religiously ignorant. Parents 
should teach their children at home them- 
selves receiving instruction from the clergy- 
men of the church. The Sunday School was 
not originally a Church institution and on 
the continent pf Europe is almost unknown. 
Other addresses followed by the Rev. Dr. 
Pelham Williams, who is conspicuous for 
not believing in the good of Sunday Schools, 
and by the Rey. Pascal Harrower, president 
of the Sunday School Commission of New 
York. 


Tue fifth regular service of the Astors’ 
Church Alliance will be held in the Amphion 
Theatre, Brooklyn, on Sunday, February 18, 
at 4 p. M. The service will be conducted by 
the Rev. Dr. James H. Darlington, ac- 
companied by the vested choir of Christ 
Church. Addresses on the aims and objects 
of the Alliance will be made by the General 
Secretary and a number of others. All mem- 
bers of the dramatic profession and those in- 
terested in the mission of the Theatre are 
cordially invited to attend. The offering 
will be devoted to the work of the Alliance. 


MARYLAND. 
Death of Dr. Hall Harrison. 


Tue Rev. Hall Harrison, D.D., for the 
past twenty years rector of St. John’s 
Church, near Ellicott City, and one of the 
best-known clergymen of the Diocese of 
Maryland, died suddenly on Monday, Feb. 
5th, of angina pectoris, from which he had 
been a sufferer, superinduced by a recent ex- 
posure at the funeral of one of his parish- 
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| THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in Preserv- 
ing Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disin- 
fectant and purifier in nature, but few 
realize its value when taken into the 
human system for the same cleansing 
purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more | 
you take of it the better; it is not a dru 
at all, but simply absorbs the gases an 
impurities always present in the stomach 
and intestines, and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
| smoking, drinking, or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears andimproves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth, and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmiess antiseptics 
in tablet form, or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon 
tell in a much improved condition of the 
general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath, and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal. says: ‘‘I advise 
Stuart's Absorbent Lozenges to all pa- 
tients suffering from gas in stomach and 
bowels, and to clear the complexion and 
purify the breath, mouth, and throat; I 
also believe the-liver is greatly benefitted 


| by the daily use of them; they cost but 


twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent 
preparation, yet I believe I get more and 
in Stuart's Absorbent 


' Lozenges than in any of the ordinary 


charcoal tablets.”’ 
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35 AND 37 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 


Protect 


EVERY EMPTY ENVELOPE 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was 
seen, and who encloses us 10 cents (in stamps), we will mail 
the Catalogue, and also send, free of charge, our famous 50- 
cent “Harvest” Collection of seeds, containing one packet each 
of New Large-flowering Sweet Peas, New Giant Pansy, New 
Giant Comet Asters, White Plume Celery, French Breakfast 
Radish and New Freedom Tomato, in a red envelope, which 
when emptied and returned will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any order 
of goods selected from Catalogue to the amount of $1.00and upward. 


1O 
FOR PLANTERS 


Seed is the planter’s ammunition, and good seed 
is just as important to the man behind the plow as 
good ammunition is to the “man behind the gun.” 
Out 1900 Catalogue of 


EVERYTHING rote GARDEN 


is a 190-page book, 9x11 inches, containing over 700 engravings 4 
and 6 superb colored plates of Seeds and Plants—a pertect mine @ 
of information on garden topics. 
the largest possible distribution, we make the following 


To give our Catalogue ¢ 


| 
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ioners.. The report of his death came as a 
shock to the community. Besides being one 
of the most widely-known clergymen in the 
diocese, he was prominent also far beyond 
its bounds. ; 

Dr. Harrison was a son of the late Rey. 
Hugh T. Harrison, rector of St. John’s 
Church for thirty-one years. He was born 
Nov. 11, 1837. He was a graduate at the 
College of St. James in 1854, taught there 
until 1863, then at St. Paut’s School, at 
Concord, N. H., until 1865. ‘Trinity College, 
Hartford, gave him his degree of D.D. He 
came to Maryland in April, 1879, to succeed 
the late Rev. Dr. Forrest, of St. John’s 
Church. He married Miss Agnes Dandridge 
Kennedy, the only daughter of the late Sen- 
ator Anthony Kennedy, who survives him 
with no children. He leaves a sister, Miss 
Mamie Harrison, of Baltimore, and a brother, 
Mr. Stewart Harrison, of Texas. 

The funeral of the deceased took place 
on Thursday, Feb. 8th, from St. John’s 


Church, the Rev. J. S. B. Hodges, D.D., ree- , 


tor of old St. Paul’s Church, Baltimore, con- 
ducting the service, assisted by the Rev. 
Joseph H. Coit, of St. Paul's School, Concord, 
N. H., with whom Dr. Harrison was formerly 
associated in that school asa teacher. The 
attendance at the funeral was very large. 
The interment was made in St. John’s Cem- 
etery, only a short distance from the church, 
where Dr. Harrison’s father is buried. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Mr. Codman’s Farewell—Parochial Anniversaries, 


Tue Rev. Robert Codman, Jr., preached 
his farewell sermon, February 4th, as rector 
of St. John’s, Roxbury. In his sermon he 
said in part: “This parish is my first and 
only parish, and no other can take its 
place in my life. You have done me far more 
good than I have done you. All the love and 
kindness I take with me, pot to a more com- 
fortable work, not to a richer parish; I take 
all you have given me to God’s mission field. 
It is with inexpressible pleasure that I hear 
from the Rev. Gustavus Tuckerman that he 
will come to you if possible. We were 
schoolmates together and worked side by 
side for years.” 


THE tenth anniversary of the consecra- 
tion of the Church of the Ascension, Boston, 
was observed with appropriate services, Feb. 
4th. The vicar, the Rev. E. L. Atkinson, 
preached an historical sermon. This church 
originated in a store at 114 E. Canton St., 
March 6th, 1881, with a few communicants. 
It has now 429. This church is supported 
by Emmanuel Church, Boston, as its mission. 


A NEW memorial window has been placed 
in St. John’s Church, Jamaica Plain. It is 
the gift of Mrs. John B. Alley, and is in 
memory of her husband. It represents the 
ascending.Christ and is an excellent piece of 
artistic workmanship. It bears the inscrip- 
tion, “1822 In Memoriam John Robinson Al- 
ley, 1898.” 

Pacha exquisite set of altar linen as well as 
a memorial pall, have been given to All 
Saints’, Worcester. 


Tue Rey. Dr, Shinn read a paper upon 
the topic, “What is left of Hell?” before the 
Monday Clericus, February 5th. 


Tue parishioners of St. John’s Church, 
East Boston, had a red-letter day, February 
7th, when in a social way, they celebrated 
the completion of their church edifice. The 
church will be consecrated February 24th. It 
cost about $50,000 and has a frontage on 
Lexington street of fifty-two feet and extends 
back ninety-six feet. The nave is flanked by 
two towers each sixty-five feet high. The 
material in construction is brick and free- 
stone, and the design is English Gothic. The 
great circles and piers of white brick in the 
interior make a good contrast to the dark 
wood of the wainscoting. The walls are 
- ‘tinted in rich colors. The chancel is deep 

and is provided with Cathedral stalls. The 
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church will seat nearly 500. At this social 
gathering, the local ministers made addresses 
beside the Rev. Messrs. E. T. Sullivan, of 
Newton Centre and N. H. Chamberlain, a 
former rector. 


Tue Diocesan Board of Missions has r2- 
ceived the gift of $500 from the late Cathe- 
rine H. Kettell. 


Curist CuurcH, Plymouth, has come into 
the possession of a house to be used for a 
rectory and parish purposes. 


THE Rev. J. A. Mills has great need of a 
house for the Gloucester Fishermen, where 
religious and social aims may be pursued. 
He has already secured the refusal of a two- 
story building on the main street for the 
purpose. Five thousand dollars are prom- 
ised, if the needed sum of $20,000 is raised. 


AT THE annual meeting of Christ Church, 
Springfield, held on the evening of January 
30th, it was reported that the parish debt of 
$14,000 had been entirely wiped out. The 
parish now holds property to the value of 
$134,000, and has an annual income of about 
$11,000. 


- MICHIGAN, 
Southern Convocation, 


The Southern Convocation, with a good 
attendance, lay and clerical, had an enjoy- 
able time at St. Andrew’s Mission, -Jack- 
son, for their mid-winter meeting. The 
paper by the Rev. Mr. Tatlock of Ann Arbor 
on American Church Growth was most com- 
plete and scholarly, while the sermons by the 
Key. Mr. Vernor and the Rev. Mr. Wood- 
ruff, as also the missionary address of the 
Rev. Mr. Sayres, were very timely and edity- 
ing. 

MILWAUKEE, 
A Quiet Day at Beloit. 

At S. Paul’s Church, Beloit, a quiet day 
was conducted on the Feast of the Conversion 
of S. Paul, by the Kev. Dr. Webb, Warden of 
Nashotah. ‘The special theme of Dr. Webb’s 
address was, “A Day in Our Lord’s Life.” 


MINNESOTA. 
Missions Class—New Pulpit. 

Tue Interparochial Missions Class of 
Minneapolis held its monthly meeting in 
Gethsemane parish house on Friday, Feb. 9th, 
Brief answers to questions on missionary dis- 
tricts and their Bishops were given, and the 
class then listened to a paper on “Zenana 
Work in India,” which in some parts is even 
desired by the husbands, who, having re- 
ceived the advantages of Western culture, 
feel the importance of education for their 
wives. . 

The second paper dealt with “Mission Life 
in India,” its difficulties and encouragements, 
among which last are the breaking down of 
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caste, and the remarkable spread of the Eng- 
lish language. 

The class is to observe Quiet Day on 
March 9th. 

A MEMORIAL pulpit of polished brass, 
oak, and crystal, has been presented to Geth- 
semane Church, Minneapolis, by Mrs. John 
Gansle, in memory of her departed husband, 
who was for many years a member of the 
vestry. 


MONTANA. 

Tue Bishop, accompanied by the mission- 
ary-in-charge, the Rev. J. F. Pritchard, visit- 
ed the latter’s field around Livingstone. At 
Fridley, -he found the foundation of a little 
church already laid. At Horr, Aldrich, and 
Gardener, good congregations were in attend- 
ance. Of the service held in the Park at 
Mammoth Hot Springs, the Bishop writes in 
his record, “There was a much larger con- 
gregation than I expected to see; nearly ev- 
ery one living there came.” 

Sr. Perer’s Sunday School, Helena, gave 
an offering of sixty dollars to the Bishop for 
his work. Of this, nineteen dollars was 
given by the Chinese school. 

Tue Rev. Charles E. Dobson has been 
called by the Parish of the Incarnation, 
Great Falls, to the rectorship made vacant by 
the transfer of the Rev. E. A. Wasson to the 
Diocese of Newark. 


NEW YORK. 
Bishop Potter in Egypt—Armenian Liturgy — 

Church Club—Columbia University, 

A pispaTtcH from Cairo, Egypt, dated 
February 2d, announces the safe arrival there 
of Bishop Potter and the Rev. Percy S. Grant, 
of New York, on their return from the Phil- 
ippines. The journey has included visits to 
the Malay peninsula, Singapore. Culcutta, 
and Bombay. From Cairo they will go to 
Italy, and they expect to arrive in New York 
about the middle of March. 


A FINELY executed bed spread of lace, 
lately received by Miss Sybil Carter, from 
the Kiowa Indian women is to be sent to the 
Paris Exposition. 


Tue Church Club has just received from 
Mr. Geo. H. Zabriskie a copy of the Armen- 
ian Liturgy in English, issued from the Ar- 
menian monastery at Venice in 1873. The 
gift was accompanied by a letter referring to 
the action of Pope Eugenius IV., who de- 
clared the Armenian Ordinal sufficient and 
valid, although, as pointed out in the answer 
of the Anglican Archbishops to Pope Leo 


EUROPEAN TOURS WABASH RAILROAD. 


Write F. A. PALMER, A G P. A. 97 ADAMS 
St., CAICAGO, for complete itinerary of Tours to 
London, Paris Exposition, the Rbine, Switzerland, 
Venice, Rome and Florence. Reservations must be 
made early. This is imperative. 


Washing Willow Furniture and 
Wicker Chairs 


' Wicker chairs soon become soiled, but they 
can be cleaned to look like new with 


Gold Dust Washing Powder 


and warm water. Use a scrubbing brush; when 


water becomes the least soiled, get fresh; follow 
with a soft, dry cheese cloth, and wipe dry. 
White iron beds can also be washed by this 
method, but must be wiped dry quickly. 


The above is taken from our free booklet 
“GOLDEN RULES FOR HOUSEWORK” 
Sent free on request to 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago, St. Louls, ‘ New York, Boston. 


“Housework is hard work without Gold Dust”| 
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XIII., it lacks the features, for the alleged 
lack of which in the Anglican Ordinal, the 
latter Pope declared the orders of the Angli- 
ean Church invalid. 


AT THE Church Missions House, the offices 
of the secretaries of the Board of Missions 
have been removed to the third floor. Both 
the second and third floors have been re- 
arranged so as better to provide for the needs 
of the work, and for the staff of workers. 
The quarters of the American Church Build- 
ing Fund Commission, have been restored by 
removing all traces of the recent slight fire 
in them. 


AT A LARGELY attended meeting of the 
Church Club last week the subject of modern 
observance of the Lord’s Day was informally 
discussed by the members, and unusual in- 
terest was manifested. The first speaker, 
Mr. Herbert B. Turner, who urged strict ob- 
servance as a holy day, was followed by Cap- 
tain Mahan, of the Navy, Judge Colvin, and 
others, and Mr. James Eggerton Learned 
elosed with an explanation of the existing 
eanon of the American Church on the subject. 


AT A MEETING of the trustees of Columbia 
University, February 5th, Mr. Wm. C. Scher- 
merhorn, who presided, announced a bequest 
of $100,000 by the will of the late Dorman B. 
Eaton. Messrs. F. Augustus Schermerhorn 
and Edgar C. Barrett have given $1,000 ea h 
for apparatus. A memorial scholarship was 
founded in honor of the late Geo. Wm. Curtis. 
The building committee was authorized to 
proceed with plans for the completion of Uni- 
versity Hall, toward which $75,000 raised by 
.the alumni is available. It is estimated that 
$125,000 will be needed, and the contract for 
work will await the receiving of that sum. 


THE widow and daughter of the late ex- 
Governor stoswell P. Flower, are to place a 
chime of bells in the Uhurch of the Heavenly 
Rest, New York City, in memory of the late 
Warren F. Leland, who was the landlord of 
the ill-fated Windsor Hotel. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Clerical Brotherhood—Reception to Mr. Thomas 
—Home for Children, 


On Monpay, 5th inst., the Rev. Dr. C. 
Ellis. Stevens, rector of old Christ Church, 
Philadelphia, addressed the Clerical Brother- 
hood at their regular meeting in the Church 
House on the subject: “Expansion—is it a 
legitimate American policy?” The paper is 
attracting widespread attention, and Dr. 
Stevens discussed only the legality of ex- 
pansion, basing his arguments on the Federal 
-Constitution and its interpretation in the 
country’s history. He cited articles of the 
Constitution, showing the large powers of 
Congress in providing for the welfare of the 
nation, and the authority of the President 
and Senate to conclude treaties. 


A RECEPTION and luncheon were tendered 
on Monday evening, 5th inst., by the Cooper 
Battalion in the parish building of the Church 
of the Holy Apostles, Philadelphia, to the rec- 
tor, the Rev. N. S. Thomas, Mrs. Thomas, and 
Mrs. Elisha S. Thomas, his mother, widow of 
the late Bishop of Kansas. The reception 
was held in the rooms on the first floor, whieh 
were decorated with the national colors; and 
at 9 o’clock those participating repaired to 
the main school room on the second floor, 
where a collation was spread. This was like- 
wise decorated with the red, white and blue, 
and evergreens. At the head of the room 
was a portrait of the venerable rector emeri- 
tus, the Rev. Dr. Chas. D. Cooper. Mr. 
George C. Thomas presided, and the Rev. Dr. 
S. E. Appleton invoked the Divine blessing. 


THE 44th annual meeting of the board of 
managers of the Church Home for Children 
was held on ‘Luesday morning, 6th inst., at 
the Church House. The Rev. Dr. W. B. 
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Bodine presided and offered prayer. The 
managers report, which was read by Miss 
Margaret Newlin, secretary, showed that 
there are now 97 children in the home, vary- 
ing in age from 4 to 16 years. : 


In THE parish house of Christ Church, 
Philadelphia, a silver loving cup was present- 
ed to Miss Anne Flower Paul in celebration 
o1 the completion of twenty-five years of 
service in charge of the Mother’s Meeting. 
Addresses were made by the Rev. Dr. C. Ellis 
Stevens, and the Rev. Reginald Heber 
Barnes. 


AT A meeting held at Witherspoon Hall, 
Philadelphia, Tuesday, February 6th, in the 
interest of a better observance of the Lord’s 
Day, Judge Ashman presided. The Rev. Dr. 
Joseph N. Blanchard conducted the devotion- 
al exercises. Addresses were made by the 
Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins, the Rev. Dr. C. Ellis 
Stevens, and others. At the close, the Rev. 
Dr. Stevens organized a society of ladies of 
the city to promote the objects aimed at. 


MAN AND WIFE 
See Changes as They Change. 


To sweeten sour human nature, one of 
the best methods is to leave off coffee if 
it gives you dyspepsia or makes you 
nervous. 

“TI asked husband this morning to write 
out a testimonial for the Postum Cereal 
Co., and from it I quote, ‘I am pleased 
to be able to state that my wife has been 
cured. of sick headaches and “general 
cussedness” by leaving off coffee and us- 
ing your Postum Food Coffee. My home 
is now a happy one.’ 

“T am forced to admit his joke contains 
more than a modicum of truth, for I find 
now I have complete control of my nerves, 
while formerly I was often irritable, and 
husband himself has been entirely cured 
of insomnia by leaving off coffee and -tak- 
ing up Postum. He sleeps now like a 
baby, from the time he goes to bed, until 
morning, and perhaps his improvement is 
partly a reason for his seeing such an im- 
provement in me. At any rate, our old 
sickness and troubles have disappeared. 

“T had tried everything for my sick 
headaches, but as long as I stuck to the 
coffee, the headaches stuck to me. It took 
us a little while to learn that we must 
follow the directions in making Postum, 
in order to obtain a really palatable, deli- 
cious beverage. People must get over the 
idea that they can make it in any kind 
of a slipshod way and have it good. The 
great element in making good Postum is 
to allow it plenty of time to boil. That 
is certainly simple enough, and when the 
cook becomes accustomed to making Pos- 
tum, one can depend upon a regular qual- 
ity every morning. 

“T know people who seem to be-able to 
drink coffee, with no bad effects; and on 
the other hand, I know that probably one- 
half of all my friends are more or less 
unpleasantly affected with coffee, when 
they persist in using it, but Postum has 
obtained a strong hold since its qualities 
have become known, and a great many 
of our friends are steady users of Postum 
in place of the ordinary coffee, and you 
may be sure every family that has used 
Postum for even one month will be ready 
to testify to the improvement in health. 

“Tf you should publish this letter, 
please suppress my name, as I have a 
horror of undue notoriety. If any one 
will take the trouble to write you for my 
name and address,[ will cheerfully an- 
swer any questions that may be asked, 
and furnish satisfactory evidence to sub- 
stantiate my statements. Respectfully,” 
Mrs. —————, Hyde Park, London, Can. 
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HOME-SEEKERS’ EXCURSIONS 


On January 16th, February 6th and 20th. March 
6th and 20th, and April 81 and 17th, 1900, the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul Railway will 
sell round-trip excursion tickets (gocd for 21 
days) to a great many points in South and 
North Dakota and other Western and South- 
Western States, at practically one fare for the 
round-trip. Take a trip West and see what an 
amount of good land can be purchased for very 
little money. Further information as to rates, 
routes, prices of farm lands, etc., may be ob- 
tained by addressing Gro H. Hzgarrorp Gen’l 
Pass. Agent, Old Colony Bldg.. Chicago. Ill. 


Central Passenger Association 
Mileage Ticket. ' 

The Nickel Plate Road has beeome a 
member of the Mileage Ticket Bureau of 
the Central Passenger Association and wl 
mileage tickets properly issued by any 
line, a member of that bureau are valid 
for use on that road in the same manner 
as on other roads, members of that 
bureau. 


Electric Lighted 
Trains 


Chicago . 
& North-Western 
Railway 


E North-Western Limited to St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, 6.30 
P. M. daily from Chicago, cannot 
be excelled. Three other first class 
trains from -Chicago also — 9.00 
A.M. Daylight Train, 10.00 P. M. 
Fast Mail and 10.15 P. M. Night 
Express. Ticket offices, 193 Clark 
Street and Wells Street Station, Chi- 
cago. 
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Send 25 cents to C. A. Hicerns, A. G. P. 
A., Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R’y, Great 
Northern Bldg., Chicago, for copy of Aztec 
Calendar, January to June, 1900. Contains six 
Beparate reproductions in colors (8x 11 inches) 
of Burbank’s noted Pueblo Indian portraits. 
Series comprises Wick-ah-te-wah, Ko-pe-ley, 
Si-we-ka, Si-you-wee-teh-ze‘sah, Quen-chow-a, 
and Zy-you-wah, of the Moki and Zuiii tribes. 
Also engraved cover representing ancient 
Aztec calendar stone. Ahandsomeand unique 
souvenir; edition limited ; order early, 
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SALT LAKE, 

Missionary Service—Ordination—Rejoicing at Mr, 

Roberts’ Defeat... ea 

ON THE second Sunday after the Epiph- 
any a joint missionary service of the three 
Sunday Schools in Salt Lake City was held 
in the Cathedral. The day was one of the 
few disagreeable ones we have had this win- 
ter and consequently the attendance was not 
what had been hoped-for. The church was 
well filled and the missionary hymns were 
sung with enthusiasm. The Bishop and the 
Rey. Ellis Bishop, made addresses explaining 
the significance of the Epiphany lesson and 
its application especially to work to be done 
in foreign countries. An offering was taken 
for the benefit of the General Board of Mis- 
sions. The Bishop recommended the general 
observance of the day in all the parishes and 
missions. 


Tue Bishop has. been doing duty for a 
couple of months at the Cathedral in the en- 
forced absence of Dean Halsey who has 
given way under a nervous strain and has 
gone East for treatment. The Archdeacon 
has now come to care for the work for a few 
weeks until a new Dean can be secured, and 
the Bishop leaves this week for duty in the 
field. 


On Sunpay, February 4th, the Bishop ad- 
vanced to the Priesthood in St. Paul’s 
Church, Salt Lake, the Rev. Messrs. J. - . 
Cox and W. D. Scott. ‘lhe Bishop preached 
the sermon and the Rev. Messrs. Bishop and 
Wallace joined in the laying on of hands. 


WITHIN a few weeks St. Paul’s Mission, 
Salt Lake, has been organized as a parish 
under the most, favorable conditions. The 
Rev. Mr. Bishop is to be congratulated upon 
the very excellent work he has accomplished 
in the eighteen months of his residence here. 


Rowtanpd HAL, the Diocesan School for 
girls, is having a greater number of boarding 
pupils than it has ever had, ana the school is 
doing a work for girls in this part of the 
eountry second to no other institution of the 
kind. 


AL non-Mormons in this state are re- 
joicing over the exclusion of Mr. Roberts 
from Congress, and Churchmen are specially 
rejoicing because they see in it a wide-spread 
interest in marriage, and teel that this is a 
fitting move for a uniform marriage and 
divorce law, which will make bigamy and 
polygamy a crime in any portion of the coun- 
try. We have no quarrel with the Mormon 
people. The Church 1s lovingly and strongly 
bearing testimony to the Catholic faith, not 
alone for them but for all in these parts who 
have neglected Catholic teachings. 


SOUTHERN FLORIDA. 


Ordination at Ocala. 
On February 5th, in St. James’ Church 
(colored), Ocala, Fla., the Rev. A. G. 


Coombs (colored) was ordered Priest by the 
Right Rey. W. Crane Gray, D.D., Bishop of 
the Missionary District of Southern Florida. 
The Ordination sermon, preached by the 
Bishop, was a powerful presentation in 
simple terms of the Origin and Authority of 
the Ministry 01 the Church and the reality 
of her means of Grace. The Deacon was 
presented by the Rev. C. M. Gray, rector of 
Grace Church, Ocala. The mission is a 
bright example of what can be done in the 
field of colored work by earnest labor and 
- eareful training in Church principles. 


WASHINGTON. 


Divorce Bill—Churchmen’s League—New Parish 

House—B. S, A.—Woman’s Auxiliary. 

Tur Churchmen’s League, at its recent 
meeting in St. John’s church hall, had before 
it the Platt-Ray bill, for the regulation of 
the granting of divorces in the District of 


Che. Living Church. 


Columbia. It provides that absolute divorce 
shall be granted only on Scriptural grounds, 
that legal separation shall be granted for var- 
ious reasons, establishing cruelty, incompati- 
bility, non-support, etc., and that the Dis- 
trict attorney shall be joined to the defense 
in each divorce proceeding. Petitions ac- 
companied the bill, and it was asked that the 
Churchmen’s League lend an endorsement 
looking towards its passage. It was, how- 
ever, referred to the executive committee. 

Several rectors spoke in hearty com- 
mendation of the bill. Bishop Satterlee 
committed himself to the general principles 
of its provisions, but thought it needed con- 
sideration by members of the league who are 
lawyers before action was taken on it. Con- 
siderable opposition developed on the ground 
that the sections providing the reasons for 
legal separation were not drawn so carefully 
as might be with reference to protecting the 
legitimacy of offspring. It was proposed 
that a committee consider it and report; but 
as the league’s next regular meeting wili not 
come till May, when the present session of 
Congress will be well over, the executive com- 
mittee was finally given power to commit the 
league either for or against the bill after con- 
sideration of its details. The vote was 45 to 
35. 

Bishop Satterlee, in commending the gen- 
eral features of this proposed legislation on 
divorce, also took occasion to urge that the 
Churehmen’s League exert its influence in be- 
half of the bill to provide an anti- polygamy 
amendment to the Constitution. 

The regular programme of this quarter- 
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ly meeting of the league comprised a paper 
by Louis J. Davis on the history of Epiphany 
Parish, a paper by Judge O. 8. Hallam on the 
Washington, or old Navy Yard Parish, and 
historical reminiscences volunteered by mem- 
bers from various parishes. It was related 
how President Jefferson sent $20 to a conven- 
tion in Old Christ Church, which, it was 
claimed, he used to attend. St. John’s 
Church was begun in 1816, the west portion, 
which now fronts more nearly to the gates of 
the White House, being built as an enlarge- 
ment of the original building in 1820. Here 
Bazehot and Canning, the famous British 
ministers of the early part of the century, 
used to worship. 

“T remember as a boy,” said one of the 
older members present, “seeing marines from 
the navy yard at Old Christ Church. They 
used to be detailed on Sunday to attend serv- 
ices and marched off as to a duty on board 
ship. I’m afraid our navy doesn’t do those 
things now.” 

President John Quincy Adams, it was 
brought out, used to attend the Unitarian 
Church on Sunday mornings and the Episco- 
pal service at St. John’s Church in the after- 
noon, rain or shine. 


St. AuBAN’s Parish House, recently 
opened must add greatly to the efficiency of 
the work of this active suburban parish. 
St. Alban’s Church, near the Cathedral site, 
maintains a chapel in the village of Tenley- 
town, a mile and a half distant. The new 
building adjoins the chapel and contains a 
lecture room seating 400 persons, a boys’ club 
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The Best Corset 


MADE IN FOUR LENGTHS—Extra Long, Long, Me- 


STYLE 550, Heavy Coutille, Sateen strips. 


Is sold by Leading dealers everywhere. 
dealer FIRST. 
sent us, with size, length and color plainly marked, will 
bring corset to you free of expense, 


LADIES ARE REQUESTED TO SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WORCESTER CORSET CoO., 


vivid aviary 


DOWAGER 
CORSET 


FOR STOUT FIGURES 


Worn by thousands and indorsed by them as 


ever produced. 
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dium, Short. Sizes, 22 to 43 inches. 
Sizes, 22 to 
30, $2.00; 31 to 36, $2.25; 37 to 43, $2.50. White, 


Drab, Black. 


STYLE 550, SUMMER NETTING. 


(White only.) Sizes and prices same as above, 


JHE DOWAGER CSRSET 


Ask your 
If he can’t supply you, a money order 


Worcester, Mass, 
Chicago, Il. 


LK 


No. 214—Three-spring Extension-Top Carriage, 
Price complete with lam; 4 fenders, curtains, storm 
apronand pole, $72; usual retail price about $30 higher, 


dtesions. latent st 

a guarantee of quality at a reasonable price. 144-page iisteateds a 

Elkhart Carriage and Harness Mfg. Co., W. B. Pratt, Secy,, Elkhart, Indiana. §#- As good as sells for 830. 
RRA ARRAS PRP PPR PRARAAPRPRARRRAAR RAR AR ARAARASE 


HOW MUCH CAN | SAVE?: 


This is a question that every man should ask himself when it 
comes to a business proposition. For instance, we manufacture 
vehicles and harness and sell them to you direct from our 
factory at wholesale prices. On this plan the saving to youis 


about 35 


\\ dealer oragentaboutthatmuchmore 4% 

é = \ than you pay us for the same quality 

U, }Of goods. G 

oe <7 7/1) saving? We make 178 styles of vehicles 
jand 65 styles of harness and are the 
Jf \argest manufacturers of vehicles . 
= Y and harness in the world selling to 
SW 3s St OE. «6tthe )«6consumer exclusively. We 
make every article we sell and ship 
our goods anywhere for examina- 
tion and guarantee safe arrival. You 
have the advantage of large selection, newest 


er cent: woaviS you would have to pay 


Is not this item worth G32KQ 


= 


No. 180—Doublo 3B 
les, &c. Above all you have harness, with. nickel trim- 


catalogue FREE. mings. Complete with collars, 
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F you look at a dozen com- 
mon lamp-chimneys, and 
then at Macbeth’s “‘pearl top” 
or “pearl glass,” you will see 
the differences—all but one— 
they break from heat;  Mac- 
beth’s don’t; you can’t see that. 
Common glass is misty, 
milky, dusty; you can’t see 


through it ; Macbeth’s is clear. 

Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; 
and a perfect chimney of fine tough 
glass is worth a hundred such as you 
hear pop, clash on the least provocation. 


Our “Index’’ describes a/7 lamps and _ their 
proper chimneys, With it you can always order 


the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Maczetu, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Lawn 


Address 


! 
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HARTMAN STEEL ROD LAWN FENCE 
adds to the attractiveness and value of the home. 
Strong and durable; keeps out everything but the sun- 
shine, Unequaled for Schoo) Lawns, Church Enclosures, Parks, 
Cemete: tes, Private Lots, etc, Cuxtalogue free, 


HARTMAN M’F’G CO,, BOX 108 ELLWOOD CITY, PA. 
Ur Kvom 118, $09 Broadway, New, York City. 


ess 


grow paying crops because they’re 
fresh and alwaye the best. For 
sale everywhere. Refuse substitutes. 
Stick to Ferry’s Seeds and prosper. 
1900 Seed Annual free. Write for it. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
paired vision and dis- 


NEW EYES occ vistos a aie 


eye-sight without knife or risk. Pamphlet explain- 
ing the eye and home trea'ment free. BEMIS EYE 
SAN’ 1 CO, (Est. 1890), Glens Fails, N. Y. 


PettOnS ?caenne 


FOOD 
Gail Borden 2ST INFANT Foop. 
Eagle Brand 


Wetreat the cause of im- 


Condensed Milk 
TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIEN' 


Aids digestion, clears the head, and increases energy. At 
all druggists. 50c. and $1 


ART CALENDAR. 


One of the handsomest calendars that 
has appeared for the new year represents 
children playing on the broad beach of 
one of our Atlantic Coast resorts. The 
youngest, a little tot, is defying the ap- 
proaching tide of the ocean, and in a 
spirit of bravado calls out to his com- 
panions who are eagerly watching him, 
“Who’s Afraid ?” 

Copy of this calendar, carefully mailed 
in strawboard to protect in transmitting, 
will be mailed on receipt of 10 cents in 
postage stamps by W. B. Kniskern, G. P. 
& T. A., Chicago & Northwestern Ry., 
Chicago, Ill. . 

Early application should be made as 
the edition is limited. 


‘| chapel for their usual 


The Living Church. 


room, and one for girls, a library of 300 
books, besides magazines, and rooms for the 
janitor. There is also a large room in the 
basement, which will be fitted up for various 
kinds of industrial instruction. The house is 
a very attractive frame building, the funds 
for which have been almost entirely raised 
within the parish, though some generous 
gifts came from outside. Most of the work 
and a great deal of the material used were 


freely given by members of the parish. The’ 


opening service was very simple. The child- 
ren of the Sunday School assembled in the 
afternoon service, 
which was followed by brief addresses trou. 


the Bishop and the rector, the Rev. G. F.' 


Bratanahl. Then, singing a hymn, they 
marched into the new hall, where a short 
service of benediction was said. 


A SPECIAL service under the auspices of 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew was held in 
the Church of the Epiphany on the evening 
of January 29th, to which all the working 
societies of the city parishes were invited. 
‘he address was delivered by the Rev. Prof. 
Micou, of the Virginia Theological Seminary, 
his subject being “Faith in a Living Person, 
Christ Jesus, the Motive and Inspiration of 
work and Self Sacrafice. 


AT THE regular monthly meeting of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the diocese on Febru- 
ary 6th, there was a large gathering of 
Church women, who had hoped, after the 
transaction of regular business, to listen to 
an address from Miss Elliott, a deaconess 
under the Bishop of Salt Lake, on missionary 
work and social conditions in Utah. The an- 
nouncement that Miss Elliott had met with a 
serious accident was received with great 
regret, and a message of sympathy was di- 
rected to be sent to her. In place of the ex- 
pected address, Mrs. Wynkoop, a former resi- 
dent of Washington, gave a most interesting 
account of her experience in India, where her 
husband is an agent of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. Some touching anec- 
dotes were related of the love for the Bible 
among the native Christians; and the self- 
denial of even the little children that they 
might make an offering to give it to others. 


WESTERN TEXSAS, 
Rev. A. L. Burleson Resigns. 


Ir 1s announced that the Rey. A. L. Bur- 
leson has resigned the rectorship of St. Paul’s 
Church and of the Western Texas Military 
Academy, San Antonio, to take effect June 
Ist. 


TENNESSEE, 


Probability of Congressional Relief for Church 
at Franklin, 


Tue parish at Franklin is likely to se- 
cure $5,000 from the Government, as compen- 
sation for the use of the church during the 
Civil War by the Federal troops. Senator 
Bate of Tennessee has interested himself in 
the matter. 


For Dyspepsia. ~ § 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate} 


Strengthens the stomach, assists di- 
gestion, relieves distress and the feel- 
ing of exhaustion and dizziness. 

Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 


“WHERE DIRT GATHERS, 
WASTE RULES,” 
Great saving results from the use of 
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| IS MANY TIMES TOO GAM 
| TO GIVE THE NICEST 


The Original & Genuine Worcestershire. | 


| IF YOUR GROCER ATTEMPTS | 
TO SUBSTITUTE AN IMITATION 
SEND IT BACK NONE SO GOOD. 


John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, 
NEW YORK. & 


N 
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Offer New and GRAN SIE 


Did you ever see 7 straight or circular rows of 
Pansies, side by side, each a different color? If so, 
you Know that the effect is charming beyond con- 
eepion Did you ever see Childs’ Giant Pansies, naar- 
vels in beauty and true to color? If not, you have 
not seen the beauty and perfection now attained. 

As atrial offer, we will mall for 25 centa : 


50 seeds Pansy Giant, Pure Snow White, 


‘50 Coal Black, 

so. : \S° se “¢ Cardinal Red, 

so. $8 bie «Bright Yellow, 

SOc! es «(Azure Blue, 

50 “ “Bright Violet, _ 
oun e “* Striped, Variegated. 


5 
A little book on Pansies, telling all about culture, etc. 

A Booklet of 95 pages on House Plants; tells just 
how tocare for every kind of window plant. 

THE MAYFLOWER magazine 8 months; finest 
publication on Flowers and spare cine 8 And our 

Catalogue of 156 pages and 9 Colored Plates. 
TheZ Pansies, 2 Bouks, Mayflower and Cat’g, 25c- 

Our Catalogue for 1900—2th Anniversary 
Edition—greatest Book of klower and Vegetable 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and New Fruits, 156 pages, 500 
illustrations, 9 colored plates, will be mailed ree 
to any who anticipate purchasing. Great Novelties 
in Sweet Scented and Tuberous Rex Begonias, Gera- 
niums, Fragrant Calla, Treasure Vine, Gooseflower, 
Ca'adiums, Everblooming Tritoma, Cannas, Gladi- 
olus, Roses, Phloxes, Giant Peony, Lilies, Palms, 
Carnations, Primroses, Asters, Pansies, Sweet Peas, 
Verbenas, Tomatoes, Strawberries, ete. 

‘ John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N. Y. 


IF YOU HAVE 


Rheumatism 


and drugs and doctors fail to cure you write to me, 
and I will send you free a trial package of a simple 
remedy, which cured me and thousands of others, 
among them cases of over 5U_ years’ standing. This is 
no humbug or deception but an honest remedy that 
you can test withoutspendingacent. Itrecently cured 
a lady who had been an invalid for 52 years. Address 


JOHN A. SMITH, 1173 Summerfield Church Building, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


» For Fine and 
Medium Writ- 
ing—303, 404, 603, 
604 EF, 601 E. B. 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 
Stub Points-1008, 1071, 1083. 


For Vertical Writing- 1045 1 
(Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 
1047 (Muitiscript), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


Court-House Serles~1064, 1065, 1066, and others. 
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PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS OF TFHE YOUNG CHURCHMAN co. 


Es” COMMUNICATIONS FOR ALL TO BE ADDRESSED TO MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Che Young Shurchman 


An illustrated paper for the Children of the 
Church, and for Sunday Schools. 


WEEKLY: 80cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 54 cents per copy 
r year with a further discount of 10 per cent 

f paid in advance. 


MONTHLY: 20cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 12% cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 

f paid in advance. 


Che Shepherd's Arms 


An illustrated paper for the little ones of the 
Church and for Infant and Primary Classes. 
Printed on rose-tinted paper. 


WEERELY: 40cents per year. In quantities 

of 10 or more to one address, 30 cents per copy 

er year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
f paid in advance. 


MONTHLY: 15 cents per year. In quantities 

of 10 or more to one address, 8 cents per copy 

er year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
f paid in advance. 


Thought of the Church. 
year. 


THE 


$2.80 per year. 


per year. 


Che Living Church 


A Weekly Record of the News, the Work, and the 
Subscription Price, $2.00 per 
To the Clergy, $1.50 per year. 


GLUB RATES. 
Livinc CHURCH (weekly) and THE YOUNG 
CHURCHMAN (weekly), $2.50 per year. 


THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and THE SHEPHERD'S ARMS (weekly), 


THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH-. 
MAN (weekly), and THE LIVING CHURCH QUARTERLY, $2.75 


THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), THE SHEPHERD'S ARMS (weekly), and THE 
LIVING CHURCH QUARTERLY—a combination desirable 
inevery family—#3.00 per year. 


Che Living Church Quarterly 


Containing a Church Almanac and Kalendar 
for the Year, issued at Advent; followed quar- 
terly by smaller issues containing the Clergy 
List corrected. Nearly 700 pages per year. 
Price 25 cts. for all. 


Evening Prayer Leaflet 


Contains the full Evening Prayer with Collect, 
Psalter, and 4 Hymns, published weekly in ad- 
vance forevery Sunday evening. For distribu- 
tion in churches. 
per copy per year. 
hundred copies. 


Price in quantities, 25 cts. 
Transient orders, 50 cts. per 
A number of special editions 
for special occasions. 


ee Just Published.«« 


eeChe Parson’s Handbook.«« 


Containing Practical Directions both for Parsons and others as to 
the management of the Parish Church and its services according 
to the English Use as set forth in the Book of Common Prayer. 
With an introductory essay on conformity to the Church of 
England. By the Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A. Price $1.00 net. 
The CuurcH Ecumcric recently said of the English edition of this 

book: “We have seldom met with a book containing such practical assist- 

ance, so helpfully told and so free from fads, as is this volume. The 
matter contains pretty much all those little things which one would bring 


to the attention of young clergymen. The directions as to ritual have the 
unusual qualification of being both relatively full and singularly sensible. 


eeAl Catechism of Mhurch History.e« 


By the Rev. Cuas. E. Garpner, S. S. J. E. This is a new edition 
of the work named, in which the matter has been entirely re- 
written by the author, and now appears in much improved style. 
It is useful, not only as a manual of instruction, but also, and 
even more, as a compendium of the outlines of ecclesiastical his- 
tory in small compass, very useful for reference, as to dates and 
to epochs. Price, paper boards, 30 cents, net; Cloth, 50 cents, 
net. 


eeEaster Services for Sunday Schools.ce 


Our new Easter Service for the Sunday School is now ready. 
arranged the same as in former years, but with new Carols. 

_ There are four Carols and a musical Litany _ Service entirely from 
the Prayer Book. Samples of all of our Easter Services sent on appli- 
cation. They are numbered 61, 63, 65, 67, in our Evening Prayer Leaf- 
let Series. Price $1.00 per hundred copies; more or less at the same rate. 


It is 


NOW READY. 
The American Priest at Work. 


A SYMPOSIUM OF PAPERS, Edited by the REV. EDWARD 
MACOMB DUFF, A. M., 


Rector of S. Thomas’ Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Price $1.00, Net. 


CONTENTS. 


Introduction: The Wssence and Dignity of the Priesthood. 


Editor. 


The Priest as a Preacher. By the Ven. Percy C. Webber, Archdeacon 
of Madison, Diocese of Milwaukee. 


The Priest and the Prayer Book. By the Editor. 


The Priest as a Teacher—The Sunday School and Bible Class. By 
the Rey. H. P. Nichols, Rector of Holy Trinity Church, New York. 


The Priest as a Teacher—The Confirmation Class. By the Very Rev. 
Campbell Fair, D.D., Dean of Trinity Cathedral, Omaha, Neb. 


The Priest and the Vestry; or, The Stewardship of Temporalities. 


a pe Rey. Henry Tatiock, Rector of St. Andrew’s Church, Ann Arbor, 
ich, 


The Priest in the Organized Parish. 
Ph.D., Rector of St. John’s Church, Detroit. 


The Priest Among His Flock. By the Rey. Chas. H. Smith, D.D., 
Rector of St. James’ Church, Buffalo. 


The Priest in the Oommunity. By the Rev. John Brewster Hubbs, 
D.D., D.C.L., Rector of St. Peter’s Church, Geneva, N. Y. 


The Priest Outside His Parish. By the Rev. Clinton Locke, D.D., 
formerly Rector of Grace Church, Chicago. 


The Successful Priest from a Layman’s Standpoint, 
ter, Esq., Minneapolis. 


“Books on the pastoral office are not very abundant, although some existing 
ones are very good. It was anexcellent idea to unite a number of experienced 
parish priests in such a work, each one contributing something on a subject he 
had made hisown. The book may warmly be recommended to the earnest parish 
priest.” —Canadian Churchman. 
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Monuments 


Celtic Crosses a Specialty. 


Send for our *‘Help in the Selec- 
tion of a Monument.” Sent Free. 


Also High-Grade STAINED GLASS 


GRAFTON HALL, 


School for Young Ladies, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


College Preparatory and Graduate Courses, Special 
Advantages in LANGUAGES, MUSIC AND ART, 


Individual Rooms. # Modern Equipment, 
Rev. B. Talbot Rogers, I. A., Warden. 
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The Cambridge School G¥, 


Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN, Director, 


aims to develop the best type of womanhood that 
refinement and intellectual training can produce. 
The tdeal is the highest, and no deiail is too small 
for the personal attention of the Director, Mr. Ar- 
thur Giimman. Each course is suited to the pupil, and 
not the pupil to the vour-e. and the pupils are pro- 
vided with such careful and kindly att ntion as a 
mother desires for adaughtcr when away from home 


The Manual describes the school. 
No 36 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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St Mary's School, Knoxville, Ill, 
Now in Its Thirty-second Year. 


Prominent families in many States, during a quarter of 
a century, have been patrons of this institution. Students 
are received at any time when there is a vacancy. Escort 

8 furnished from Chicago without charge. Address, 
Rey. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis, 


A scheol for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1889 
references: Rt. Rey. I. L. Nicholson, D. D., Milwaukee 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rev. Geo. F. 
Seymour, 8.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq. Chi- 
eago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, 

THE SisTER SUPERIOR. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, II, 


THE CHI0AgO DIOCESAN SOHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D., 
.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rev. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, 8.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 
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The leading musical in- 

Newkngland stitution of America. 
ConsERVATOR Founded 1853. Unsur- 
OF MU: passed advantages in com- 


position, vocal a instrumental music, and elocution. 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 

Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
FRANK W, HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 


Racine College Grammar School, 


“The school that makes manly boys.”” Graduates enter 
any-university. Diploma admits to Universities of Michi 
gan and Wisconsin. Address 

Rev. H. D. Rosrnson, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


W Rev. JH PILusBury, AM., 
The aban School, Principal, Waban, Masa. 
Location unsurpassed; 10 miles from Boston. ‘Best of 


facilities. Cultured, manly, and wholesome atmosphere. 
Athietics, lectures, and concerts. 


Episcopal High School of Virginia, 


Near Alexandria. 
For Boys. Sixty-first year. Illustrated catalogue sent 


on application. 
L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


i i 64th 
Riverview Academy Sin. 

Overlooks the Hudson. Magnificent and healthful in 
location,with exceptionally efficient instructors. Military 
discipline. B. BISBEE, A.M., Prin., 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


WORGESTER GORSETS—Sold by leading deal- 
ers everywhere. Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 
Worcester Gorset Go., 


Worcester, Mass, Chicago, Tl. 
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Vestments, Stoles and Altar Hangings tor Lent and Easter. 


mates furnished upon application. 
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For those desiring to do their _ 


own work, we take pleasure in stamping designs and selling all ma- 


terials. Send for Hand Book and Samples. 
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RUSSELL STURGIS FOOT, Vice-Pres, 


CHURCH GLASS & DECORATING COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
English Stained Glass Windows ™*49,>y John Hardman & Co 


London and Birmingham. 


COLEGATE ART GLASS Co, 
Established in 1860 by E. Colegate. 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS AND BRASSES. 
Highest award Augusta Exposition, 1891. 
318 West 13th Street. New York. 


Church Gushions. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. 
book. Ostermoor & Co.. 


American Mosaic Glass Windows, 


Numbers 3, 5 and 7 WEST TWENTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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VISIT THE,UNIQUE ESTABLISHMENT FOR TE FOR THE 
AMERICAN CHURCH. 


Memorials. 


Send for our free 
116 Elizabeth St.. N. Y. 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 


GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS. 


2%-29 South Clinton Street, 


- - Chicago, 111, 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH. 


Supplies. 


THE COX SONS & BUCKLEY CO. 


burch Furnishers and Decorators. 
70 Fifth Avenue New York City. 
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Tue bill for the regulation of trusts in New York State, 
which is reported to have the endorsement of Governor Roose- 
velt, introduces some new features into the question of the due 
regulation of trusts. The bill does not purport to be an anti- 
trust bill, and indeed, is rather expected to invite into the state 
some of those large corporations which have been organized 
under the laws of other states, and in particular, that of New 
Jersey, because of the more favorable legislation in such states. 

The new bill is intended to extend the power of such cor- 
porations, but at the same time makes an attempt to place such 
restrictions around them as to protect the public from the dan- 
gers which are clearly evident where large trusts are adminis- 
tered without regard to the public welfare. In particular, the 
bill requires that on every certificate of stock, and on every bond, 
shall be specified the full amount of stock authorized, into 
what classes it is divided, and what considerations have been 
accepted in return for such stock; also requiring that any 
corporation or individual acting as transfer agent or as registrar 
of such stock, shall be deemed to guarantee the reliability and 
regularity of such transfer; also providing that the names and 
addresses of promoters, with the number of shares of stocks 
taken by them, and the amount and kind of compensation re- 
ceived by themselves and by incorporators, shall be published. 
It is believed that these provisions will prevent some of the 
abuses which have resulted from the secret manipulators of 
trusts and other large corporations. 


A new chapter in the South African War is opened by the 
advance of a section of Lord Roberts’ army under command of 
General French, and comprising apparently three divisions of 
the British Army, into the Orange Free State. As a beginning 
of the campaign, Kimberley was occupied, thus giving relief 
to the beleagured garrison at that important point, and General 
Cronje’s army was put to flight and narrowly escaped being 
captured. Thus, by an aggressive campaign where there is 
opportunity for choosing on the part of the British command- 
ers, how and when the army will enter into warfare, there is a 
probability of British success in the near future. In the mean- 
time, Cecil Rhodes, upon whose head so large a price had been 
set by the Boers, is safe. Whether or not the peace and pros- 
perity of the British Empire are thereby augmented, may 
possibly be open to question. 


Wuitr the campaign in the Orange Free State is in 
progress, General Buller, with remarkable tenacity of purpose, 
has made a fourth attempt to reach Ladysmith, and for the 
fourth time has crossed the Tugela. As we go to press, it is 
impossible to say what may be the outcome of this last attempt, 
but the fact that Boer reinforcements from the vicinity of 
Ladysmith appear to have marched westward, with a view to 
effecting a junction with Cronje in the Free State, renders 
it possible that Ladysmith may even yet have been rescued 
before this paper is read. 


Tuer story of the escape of Winston Churchill from Pre- 
toria reads like a romance, and will no doubt receive effective 
setting by that distinguished correspondent in due time. 
Awaiting his opportunity, when the backs of the guards were 
turned, he sealed the high fence surrounding his prison, passed 
into the shadow of bushes only twenty yeards away from a 


house that was fully occupied, and by a series of almost impos- 
sible adventures, boarding freight trains by night and hiding 
by day, reached Delagoa Bay, the Portuguese territory, eight 
days after his escape. 


Tue advance of Lord Roberts with an army between forty 
and fifty thousand men into the Orange Free State, opens a 
new chapter in the history of the Boer War, and one in which 
British interests are likely to be better served. We have al- 
ready expressed the opinion that the besieged garrison at Lady- 
smith is permitted by the Boers to remain uncaptured as a bait 
to draw the British forces into the almost impregnable lines 
of the Boers in the mountains. If such was the Boer inten- 
tion, it has been eminently successful. Now we may hope that 
the necessity for protecting their own country against the ad- 
vance of the Imperial army will also have the effect of relief 
to Ladysmith and the other beleagured cities. 


Tue explanation of Mr. Macrum, which has at length been 
made, is neither very complimentary to himself nor to the dip- 
lomatie service of the United States. Mr. Macrum’s sym- 
pathies were with the Boers, and when as consul to Pretoria, 
he was required by the State Department to perform the same 
good offices for British subjects that had been performed by 
British Consuls for American subjects in the Spanish War, he 
preferred to resign. It is not a matter of large importance 
that Mr. Macrum was in sympathy with the Boers. That was 
entirely within his rights. It is more important that he was 
out of sympathy with the government which had commissioned 
him, and it is for the latter, and not for the former reason, 
that he will be viewed as a dismal failure. If it is true that 
the diplomatic mail from the State Department to the Amer- 
ican Consul was opened or delayed by the British government, 
it may no doubt be a proper occasion for inquiry and protest 
from Washington to London. It was not, however, a matter 
in which it devolved upon Mr. Macrum personally to vindicate 
the dignity of the State Department. When, moreover, he in- 
sisted on leaving his post after he had been ordered to remain, 
he showed himself at least incompetent to represent this Goy- 
ernment. 


Ir is a pleasure to learn that the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations has favorably reported a bill providing for the 
punishment of violence to the persons of aliens on American 
soil. At present, though the United States has by treaty made 
various guarantees as to the safety of foreign subjects, she is 
entirely powerless to enforce these guarantees or to punish 
offenders when aliens are killed or injured. No doubt the 
Americans, who understand clearly the relations between State 
and Federal Law, are able to adjust themselves to the condi- 
tions. The anomaly, however, that a government cannot en- 
force its own treaties on its own soil, is one that has more 
than once brought us into serious controversy with foreign 
powers. This was notably the case some years ago, when the 
Italian government withdrew from diplomatic relations with 
this country after a number of Italian subjects had been killed 
in New Orleans. The United States could only point out that 
the State authorities would take cognizance of the crime, but 
eould not directly punish the guilty persons. There have also 
been in late years, similar difficulties with the governments of 
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Austro-Hungary and China. Unhappily, the United States is, 
from an international point of view, at fault, and the pro- 
posed law will obviate the danger resulting. 


A CORRESPONDENT points out that in the contested election 
case in Kentucky Mr. Taylor had on the face of the returns 
a plurality of only 2,383 votes, and did not receive a majority 
of all the votes cast, as was inferred from a note in this depart- 
ment two weeks ago. While political matters cannot be a sub- 
ject of correspondence in the columns of Tue Living Cuurcu, 
yet we are glad to make this statement in order to be exact. Of 
course only a plurality is required in order to elect. 


THE Financial Bill passed by the Senate does not materi- 
ally alter existing conditions. From the standpoint of those 
who desire the free coinage of silver, the present bill must be 
disagreeable because it enacts permanently that which has been 
the existing policy of the Government; that is to say, the main- 
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CONSECRATION SERVICE AT SHARON, PA. 


T WAS on the morning of February ‘th, that St. John’s 

Church, Sharon, Pa., was consecrated, as briefly noted in our 
issue of last week. After the line of choristers had proceeded 
to the choir, a representative of the vestry at the western 
entrance of the church read to the Bishop of the Diocese, the 
formal request for Consecration. Bishop Whitehead was 
accompanied by the Bishop of Ohio, and as the Twenty-fourth 
Psalm was sung, a second procession, consisting of the rector, 
wardens, and yestry, the two Bishops, and visiting clergy, pro- 
ceeded to the chancel. The service then proceeded according 
to the Prayer Book. 

The sermon was preached by the Bishop of Ohio, the text 
being taken from Psalm 48, verses 12 and 18. He called atten- 
tion to the fact that this building, now given to God, would 
be an eloquent voice for goodness and truth in the generations 
to come when the present worshippers had ceased from their 
labors, that all things which we were now doing would bear 
rich fruit in years to come. The Bishop deprecated the pes- 
simistic ideas enunciated by many writers and speakers of 
to-day, and believed that the present age was the best, morally, 
religiously, and otherwise, that the world had yet seen, and that 
the present gave promise of richer and fuller blessings in the 
generations to follow. 

Bishop Whitehead also made a short address to the congre- 
gation, after which Holy Communion was celebrated by the 
Bishop, assisted by the rector of the parish, the Rev. Amos 
Bannister, of Beaver Falls, and the Ven. Archdeacon Abbott, 
of Ohio. The musical part of the service was well rendered 
and the selections were of artistic merit, yet filled with the 
spirit of praise and devotion which the occasion inspired. 

St. John’s parish was organized with few adherents, under 
charge of the Rev. W. S. Hayward, deacon, June 20, 1866. For 
several years they worshipped in the edifice belonging to the 
Disciples’ Society. Later on, the modest structure now used 
as a parish building was erected. The first rector, who took 
charge in 1867, was the Rev. H. E. Tschudy, who was succeeded 
in the years following by the Rev. Messrs. John E. Dooris, W. 
R. Mackay, H. G. Wood, and Geo. W. Williams, all of whom, 
with the exception of Mr. Wood, are now deceased. During 
the rectorate of Mr. Williams, which extended from November, 
1886, to February, 1895, the present beautiful edifice was pro- 
jected. The corner-stone was laid October 12, 1893, and in 
January, 1895, the external structure was turned over to the 
vestry by the contractor. The financial distress of those days 
was keenly felt by the parish, and the debt of several thousand 
dollars brought much discouragement. In March, 1895, the 
late lamented and beloved E. H. Parnell, became rector. Under 
his vigorous and devoted administration the work was carried 
to completion, furnishings, finishing, and the new organ was 
purchased, confidence was restored and as a result the new 
building was opened for service July 16 of the same year. The 
completion of the church, however, still left the parish deeply 
in debt, which, when the present rector, the Rev. Seaver M. 
Holden, took charge in January, 1897, amounted to some eight 
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tenance of the Gold Standard. For those, on the other hand, 
who are satisfied with this standard, the standard of the great 
bulk of the civilized world, the bill is especially satisfactory, 
since it makes it more difficult to interfere with the financial 
arrangements of the United States by hostile legislation. ‘The 
provision for refunding the bonded debt in 2 per cent. gold 
bonds, will, if successful, not only save a large amount of money 
now paid out annually for interest, which saving will be directly 
due to this new legislation, but will also be a remarkable tribute 
in the eyes of the world to the remarkable credit of the United 
States. P 

THERE is a certain dry humor in the parting words of the 
Count de Castellane as he received the Associated Press re- 
porter on the steamer before it-sailed on his return trip, when 
he cordially remarked that he expected to make annual visits 
to the United States. In view of the reputed object of the 
Count in his present visit, his intention is somewhat sug- 
gestive. 


thousand dollars. The devoted labors of the various organiza- 
tions of the parish, together with the generous gifts of the 
members of the church in the intervening years, has resulted 
in the present happy condition. Small payments were made 
from time to time, while a year ago last Easter about $2,500 
was contributed, and during the past six months the balance, 
principle and interest, amounting to over $5,000 has been paid. 

The venerable senior warden, Mr. Samuel Lester, has occu- 
pied his present honorable position almost since the organiza- 
tion of the parish, having been appointed thirty years ago. 

We had the pleasure of printing pictures of the church and 
the rector in last week’s issue. 


PENNSYLVANIA ‘CHURCH CONSECRATED, 


N Wednesday, Feb. 14th, the Church of the Ascension, 

Parkesburg, was consecrated by Bishop Whitaker, in the 
presence of a large number of visiting clergy and a congrega- 
tion that completely filled the edifice. Mr. Nathan S. Evans, 
of the executive committee, read the request to consecrate, and 
the sentence of consecration was read by the Rev. James F’. Bul- 
litt, priest in charge. Morning Prayer was said by the Rey. 
Messrs. J. R. Moses, E. T. Mabley, and R. L. Chittenden. The 
Bishop was celebrant of the Holy Eucharist, Rev. S. K. Boyer, 
Epistoler, and the Rev. George A. Keller, dean of the Convoca- 
tion of Chester, Gospeller. The sermon was preached by the 
Rey. Dr. Fleming James, of the Philadelphia Divinity School, 
taking as his text, Isaiah ix. 7. The church is built of stone, 
with a tower, the latter erected by Mrs. Ellen M. Beale and her 
son, Horace A. Beale, as a tribute to the memory of the late 
Horace A. Beale, Sr., who was an active supporter of the church, 
financially and otherwise. The memorial window on the east 
was erected and paid for by the employees of the iron works 
of which Mr. Beale was the founder. The church was organ- 
ized as a mission, May 4, 1890, by the Rev. S. K. Boyer, who 
named an executive committee, of which Mr. Beale was chair- 
man, to have charge of all matters connected with it. The 
mission prospered under Rev. Mr. Boyer, to whom succeeded 
the late Rev. George G. Field, rector of Trinity, Coatesville, 
who resigned on account of feeble health. In 1894, Bishop 
Whitaker appointed the Rey. T. J. Garland, then rector of 
Trinity, who had supervision of the mission some three years, 
and the Rev. E. T. Mabley had temporary charge. During Mr. 
Garland’s administration the building lot was purchased. In 
June, 1898, the Rev. James F. Bullitt was appointed by Bishop 
Whitaker to the mission, who at once set to work to increase 
the building fund, the corner-stone having been laid on Ascen- 
sion Day, 1898. 


A NEW CHURCH OPENED AT FARGO. 


HE opening services in the new church of Gethsemane par- 

ish, Fargo, N. D., took place on Septuagesima, Feb. 11th, and 

were of a character to mark a new era in the life of the Church 
in North Dakota; as not only the comparative size and beauty 
of the church, but the fact of the Bishop’s residence here, makes 
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it virtually, as, in all probability it will ultimately become in 
fact, the pro-Cathedral of this Missionary District. Bishop 
Edsall was the celebrant and said the dedicatory prayers, while 
Bishop Walker, who had kindly come from Buffalo for the pur- 
pose, preached a most able sermon from the text, “Heaven and 
earth shall pass away, but My Word shall not pass away.” The 
services were very impressive, the rector, the Rev. Roderick J. 
Mooney, acting as master of ceremonies, while the Rev: H. P. 
Horton, of Moorhead, acted as chaplain to Bishop Walker, and 
the Rey. T. H. J. Walton, of Buffalo, N. D., acted as chaplain 
to Bishop Edsall. The first lesson at Morning Prayer was read 
by Mr. B. F. Mackall, of Moorhead, who as a lay reader, read 
the first service in the old church over twenty years ago. 

The music was superbly rendered by a vested choir of 
thirty-two voices, under the leadership of Mr. John E. Greene; 
and the long procession. of Bishops, priests, and choristers, 
led by a cross-bearer, helped to make the function most digni- 
fied and impressive. A congregation of 650 people crowded the 
edifice both morning and evening, and the cash offerings at the 
services, including a gift of $700 from Bishop Walker, and $130 
from a guild of young ladies, were upwards of $1,200; thus 
practically reducing the indebtedness for the building to the 
$5,000 mortgage debt owing to the American Church Building 
Fund Association. The total cost of the church is about 
$15,000. The handsome altar, pulpit, lectern, hymn book, cre- 
. dence, electric fixtures, and one of the windows, were gifts from 
various guilds and individual parishioners. 

Bishop Edsall was the preacher at the evening service, his 
text being 1 Kings viii. 27: “Will God indeed dwell on the 
earth?” In concluding, he expressed the pleasure which it gave 
him to welcome his beloved predecessor, Bishop Walker, to his 
old field, and congratulated the rector on this gratifying result 
of his indefatigable labors in the parish. 

On Monday evening, Feb. 12th, a general parish reception 
was given to Bishop Walker at the new Episcopal residence; 
and on Tuesday morning at the same place, Bishop: Walker and 
Bishop Edsall addressed the parochial branch of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. During the coming week Bishop Walker will also 
visit and hold services at Jamestown, Bismarck, Grand Forks, 


and Devils Lake. 


CONFIRMATION AND LENT. 


Extract rrom Pasrorat Lerrer oF THE BisHop CoaDdsuTOR OF 
NEBRASKA. ‘ 


‘@° HE particular purpose of these visitations is to administer 

Confirmation, or the Laying on of Hands, to those baptized 
children or persons who shall be presented by the Clergy to the 
Bishop. J am much gratified to learn that, as a rule, the Clergy 
are very conscientious and careful in the preparation and train- 
ing of their candidates. I desire to impress this duty most 
seriously upon them as we approach the solemn season of Lent. 
The Church through her Clergy is about to call her children 
away from the fussiness and vanity of the average communi- 
eant’s life, to the ideal exhibited in Christ, and to strive by 
detachment from the world, “to know Him and the power of His 
resurrection.” At no other season of the year are the oppor- 
tunities so favorable for reaching the minds and hearts of Con- 
firmees as the one upon which we are soon to enter. Ground 
them thoroughly in the fundamental principles of that unchang- 
ing Faith, of which the Church is the witness and keeper. 
Teach them about the Church, the Body of Christ; the Bible, 
the Word of God; the Prayer Book, the means of worship; the 
Sacraments, the means of grace. Impress upon them the rep- 
resentative duties which they owe to God and their neighbor in 
their corporate and individual relation to the Church and to the 
world; that religion is not a sentiment, but a life, and that 
Christian character is the end of all belief, worship, and service. 


THE CHURCH HOME AND HOSPITAL, ORLANDO. 
A Diocesan Institution or THE Misstonary District or SouTH- 
ERN FLorma. 

A DEACONESS’. STORY. 

By Emma Brirr Drant, Draconnss IN CHARGE. 

T IS a cause for great thankfulness that the work has grown 
50 per cent. in 1898 and 60 per cent. in 1899; arfd that the 


Master has shown His approval of it by sending enough means 
to carry it on so far. And we enter upon the new year, trust- 
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ing that He will supply all our need. We had but $141 in the 
treasury on the first of January, while we had fourteen under 
our care, and nurse, servants, fuel, medicines, ete. to pay for. 
We were compelled to send away all patients who were out of 
danger, or who had friends who could care for them; and we 
have refused twenty-eight applications for admission. This is 
the hardest part of the work. It is not hard to have less to eat, 
or to go without luxury, for His dear sake, but when we have 
to hear the crying of some for whom He died, and are com- 
pelled to turn a seemingly deaf ear, because “we have not 
facilities,” or “we have not enough help to nurse any more at 
present,” or “we have not enough room,” or “we have not money 
enough to provide bread, any longer”; that is the trying part 
of the work. 

We are truly grateful for the many blessings we have had 
during the past two years. J'wo houses have been weather- 
boarded, and painted; four rooms have been equipped with hos- 
pital furniture in place of the improvised furniture made of 
boxes; we have a nice porcelain bath-tub; hot and cold water 
in the kitchen; we have moved two cottages into the group, and 
have one of them (St. Stephen’s) as the Home for the six old 
people; and St. Philip’s as the negro hospital. We are entirely 
out of debt now, and are in better shape to care for patients 
than ever before, but we have no money to provide food for 
any more. 

Our greatest need is money to provide this daily bread. 
We are able to do without almost everything but food, fuel, and 
medicine. Then we need a new hospital to accommodate twen- 
ty-five patients and the attendants. This could be built of 
fire-proof “tabby” for $10,000, and should be begun by building 
the chapel, so that we could use the “sitting-room, library, 
chapel,” (which we now use for reception and reading room) 
for a dining, sitting-room, and library, and move the present 
kitchen utensils into the dining room; as the kitchen is too 
small and unfinished. These little cottages are only old wooden 
buildings which require constant repair. If we had a new hos- 
pital we could economize in fuel, light, and service; for these 
separate houses are expensive to heat and light. Some eight 
of the rooms require hospital furniture which would cost $800; 
eight rooms and a hall require bare wooden walls and shingle- 
roof ceilings, ceiled at a cost of $300; two more bath-tubs with 
.boiler, plumbing, and drain, are needed—cost $200; 150 feet of 
hose (in case of fire we have no protection)—cost about $20; 
new operating room, cast $200; porch floor to St. Philip’s house, 
cost $25 (the old one was so decayed it fell off when the house 
was moved); new kitchen. $200; chairs for nurses’ room and 
sewing-school room, cost $15 (we have five loaned to us, also a 
set of bedroom furniture for my room). Two reflectors for 
chapel walls, cost $10; oil stove for sterilizing, cost $10; wire 
screens and awnings for two houses, cost $60. 

This seems a long list; but if our Church people could see 
the poor appliances with which we work, and could hear the 
pitiful appeals for our care: “Take this man who is dying 
of consumption, and is without money or friends”; “Please 
admit my wife, who has been sick several months, and we have 
no money”; “Can you take an old lady of eighty, who is desti- 
tute, and has a tumor so she is helpless?’ “My brother was 
crushed in an accident, we are poor”; “An old man here has 
heart trouble, he has no doctor, he can pay $10 every three 
months; if you take him he may get well.” My file is full of 
all such letters marked “Waiting.” Can not any one imagine 
with how heavy a heart I pen the answer, “We have not the 
means to admit any more”? Is there no way by which some 
provision can be made that the work may not be so crippled? 
Are there not Christian men and women who would contribute 
a regular amount to maintain the work? Last year we cared 
for sixty-six at the small cost of $2,981.02. Many a fashionable 
entertainment costs more than one whole year’s maintenance of 
this work. Oh, if some one who has been blessed with means 
would only entertain these suffering people for a while, how 
much good the money would do for our Blessed Lord! It 
has been truthfully said, “Ours is a mission which preaches 
the love of Christ, every hour, day and night, the whole year 
through.” Pray the Lord of the harvest, that others may help 
us to garner the souls for His kingdom. 


Tus late General Gordon firmly believed the Coco de Mer to be 
the forbidden fruit, and the Seychelles Islands to be the site of the 
Garden of Eden. This idea was so firmly fixed on his mind that he 
caused soundings to be taken of the surrounding sea, for the purpose 
of tracing the courses of the four rivers, and the results confirmed 
him in his belief. 
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THE BOARD OF MANAGERS. 


HE Board of Managers met at the Church Missions House 

on Tuesday, Feb. 14th, the Bishop of Albany (Vice-Presi- 

dent) in the chair. There were present nine Bishops, fourteen 
Presbyters, and twelve laymen. ‘ 

From the Treasurer’s report it appeared that the receipts 
and contributions since September were about $5;000 less than 
for the corresponding period last year, while the responsibili- 
ties of the Board for its outstanding appropriations were 
greatly increased. 

The Bishop of Pennsylvania made a brief statement touch- 
ing his recent visitation of the Island of Cuba, and the Bishop 
of Chicago, as Bishop-in-charge, reported the appointment of 
four lay-readers in as many towns in Porto Rico, and empha- 
sized the necessity of building attractive churches in San Juan, 
Ponce, and Mayaguez, for which he estimates $25,000 at least 
ought to be expended at once. It was reported that because of 
the inability of the Bishop of Chicago to undertake the journey, 
the Bishop of Minnesota had proceeded to Porto Rico for the 
purpose of making an episcopal visitation of the Island. 

Attention was officially called to a communication from 
the General Diocesan Lessons Committee of the Sunday School 
Institute, asking for papers and leaflets which should contain 
vivid descriptions of the missionary work of our Church, giv- 
ing interesting particulars of the color, with a view to the 
‘Gmproved education of the children in the extension of the 
Church,” ete. In connection with this the Board expressed 
the opinion that the requests contained in the resolution were 
in its judgment fully met by the publications of the Church 
Missions Publishing Company, of Hartford, which is an Aux- 
iliary of the Board of Missions. 

The Proceedings of the Commission on Work among the 
Colored People, at its meeting on Jan. 11th, were submitted, 
including a request that the Board of Managers would recom- 
mend to the Woman’s Auxiliary that it should lend its valuable 
aid in the direction of raising a number of Scholarships for 
St. Augustine’s School, Raleigh, North Carolina, which was 
done. Letters were received from six of the Bishops having 
domestic missionary work under their jurisdiction, with regard 
to appointments, stipends, ete., and when necessary, favorable 
action was taken. An additional appropriation was made for 
three years at the rate of $500 per annum, from a special fund, 
for Indian missions in Duluth, and the Board, by resolution, 
approved the purpose of Bishop Morrison to raise the remainder 
of the sum necessary by special appeal. Under the Woman’s 
Auxiliary United Offering of 1898, Miss Sue C. Garrett, nom- 
inated by the Bishop of Boise, was appointed a missionary 
worker among the Shoshone and Bannock Indians, Miss Bessie 
Harding, nominated by the Bishop of Asheville, was appointed 
as a teacher in the Rev. Francis Joyner’s School, in Bunyon 
County, North Carolina, and the appointment of Miss Rebecca 
A. Myers, superintendent of All Saints’ Hospital, South Mc- 
Alester, Indian Territory, was continued for three years from 
September ist, 1899. 

The following resolution was adopted: 

“Resolved, That the purpose of the Rev. W. M. Partridge 
to raise specials for Alaska, by request of the Bishop, be and 
hereby is approved with the understanding that money con- 
tributed will pass through the treasury of the Board.” 

From the Foreign field, letters were at hand from the 
several Missionary Bishops and a number of the missionaries. 
Bishop Ferguson (Liberia) had just made one of his frequent 
visitations to Cape Mount Station, in speaking of which he 
remarks: “The new buildings at this station, so stately and 
permanent, are causing it to present a changed aspect. It has 
always been the most attractive spot in the settlement, but 
now more so than ever. Better than all, however, is the good 
work that is being prosecuted there and which will receive a 
new impetus by the increased facilities.”” In December he laid 
the corner-stone of St. Philip’s Church, which is to be erected 
at St. Augustine’s Station, near Monrovia. He made no appeal 
for this, but $50 contributed by “the Woman’s Auxiliary to 
the Conference of Church workers among Colored People, U. S. 
A.,” will be used towards it, and also $81 raised in England. 
By economy he hopes to make up the balance. He reports ten 
confirmations at Crozierville and twenty-four at Monrovia to- 
wards the close of December. 

Bishop Holly (Haiti) recently confirmed twenty at Gros 
Morne and solemnized the marriage of the missionary, the Rey. 
U. Bastien. 


The Diving Church. 
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Alluding to the recent up-river conference of native work- 
ers, Bishop Graves (China) says that thirteen Chinese clergy- 
men were present, representing a number of stations, and re- 
marks: “They seemed to agree that even when boys do not, be- 
come Christians while under instruction, they carry away with 


them a feeling for Christianity and are witnesses for the good: 


works of the Church.” Again he says: That “the question of 
selection and training of native catechists was discussed, when 
the Chinese recommended unanimously that we should be very 
much stricter in making choice, and in the training of those 
chosen.” Upon this visitation the Bishop advanced the Rev. 
S. H. Littell to the Priesthood and confirmed eighty-two Chin- 
ese. Bishop Graves’ appointment of William Hamilton Jef- 
ferys, M.D., as medical missionary, to take effect in time for 
him to depart for China the coming autumn, was consummated 
at this meeting. 

The Rev. Henry Scott Jefferys, who has served in the Japan 
mission five years most faithfully, has now been appointed by 
the Bishop of Tokyo, with the approval of the Board of Man- 
agers, aS a member of the regular missionary staff. Bishop 
McKim’s appointment of Miss Carolyn F. Macadam as mis- 
sionary teacher to the Japan mission was approved, and the 
necessary appropriations were made. The appointment will go 
into effect upon the termination of her present engagement at 
Bishopthorpe School, South Bethlehem, Pa. 


The Rey. Dr. Eccleston was at his own request relieved _ 


from duty upon the delegation of this Society to the general 
missionary conference, as it will be impossible for him to attend. 

Capt. A. T. Mahan, U. S. N., retired, was elected to mem- 
bership in the Board in the room of Mr. Moses Taylor Pyne, 
declined. 


It was stated on behalf of the Auditing Committee that . 


they had caused the books and accounts of the Treasurer to be 
examined to the 1st instant and had certified the same to be 
correct. 


THE CONSECRATION OF MR. CODMAN. | 


T is expected that the Rev. Robert Codman, Jr., Bishop-elect 
of Maine, will be consecrated to-day, St. Matthias’ Day, at 
St. Luke’s Cathedral, Portland, at 10:30 a. m. The Bishop ap- 
pointed as consecrator is the Right Reverend the Bishop of New 
Hampshire, while the Bishop of Central New York will prob- 
ably be the preacher, and the Bishops of Vermont and Massa- 
cltusetts will assist in the consecration. It was also expected 
that other Bishops would be present as they might be able to be. 
We had hoped to present a good photograph of the Bishop- 
elect, but in deference to his wishes are not printing the only 
available likeness now procurable, which is not a good picture. 


OuTpoor Russian church services, with the altar made of ice, 
are common all over the dominions ruled by the czar. They begin at 
the season of Whitsuntide, in May, and are held at intervals during 
the month that follows. 

The altar of ice is supposed to be typical of Whit (or White) 
Sunday, and the services are held by the priests of the Russian 
Church to induce the people to give up their evil habits and live a 
pure and holy life. The sight of one of these gatherings, with the 
priests and choir arrayed in spotless white garments, is indeed an 
impressive one, and the singing and chanting which accompany the 
kneeling of the congregation before the altar are never forgotten by 
those who have been present. 

Many people attend this service who do not go to church as a 
rule. They are anxious to let the world know that they believe in 
religion, and they imagine by thus publicly attending the open-air 
service of this kind they prove their love for God and their Church. 
The services often last for several hours, owing to the large congre- 
gations. 

Some of the altars look a great deal more beautiful than others, 
for some men are masters of the art of ice-cutting and are able to 
model the altar just as they please. In the villages it generally con- 
sists of a rude block of ice surmounted by a cross. 

The decorations of some of these altars of ice are as beautiful as 
those which appear in the church. Russian churches are famous for 
their great beauty, and the costly ornaments and vessels in ordinary 
use look very striking as they rest upon this remarkable altar of 
ice.—The New World. 


Ir 1s hard to believe that others can not see what seems plain 
to us; but we can not see the sun at night, and for all that it is 
quite plain to those on the other side of the world. Everything is 
in the position one happens to occupy. 
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THE BISHOP COADJUTOR OF CHICAGO. 


HARLES PALMERSTON ANDERSON, who is to be 

consecrated Bishop Coadjutor of Chicago, to-day, Feb. 
24th, being St. Matthias’ Day, was born Sept. 8, 1863, at Kempt- 
ville, Ontario, on the Rideau Canal, and not far from Ottawa, 
Canada’s political capital. His education was had at Trinity 
College School, Port Hope, sixty miles east of Toronto. From 
this school he was matriculated in 1883 at the University of 
Trinity College, Toronto, of which three others of the Chicago 
clergy, the Rey. Messrs. T. D. Phillipps, C. Scadding, and F. 
DuMoulin, are graduates. Completing his Divinity course in 
1887, he was ordered to the diaconate in Christ Church (now 
the Cathedral), Ottawa, by his Grace, Archbishop John Travers 
Lewis. By the same he was advanced to the priesthood in 
1888, and put in charge of Beachburg, Ont. Subsequently his 
work so grew as to require the aid of three clergymen. 

Early in May, 1891, he was called to Grace Church, Oak 


THE BISHOP COADJUTOR OF CHICAGO. 


Park, Chicago, and entered upon his work immediately. Under 
his energetic ministration the little brick building at Ontario 
street and Forest avenue soon became inadequate as to seating 
capacity, as well as unworthy of the splendid congregation built 
up by the new rector. A large lot was acquired on Lake street, 
between Kenilworth and Forest Avenues, in June, 1898. Money 
soon accumulated for payment of the lot, and plans were ob- 
tained for a $60,000 church. As the necessity for enlarged ac- 
commodation became imperative, it was decided not to wait for 
the sale of the old property, but to lay the foundation of the 
new edifice, and roof over the basement for immediate use. 
And so, since November, 1898, the services have been held in a 
spacious room, which, while presenting a strange appearance 
externally, is quite Churchly as to its interior arrangements; 
and, at any rate, has temporarily met the wants of a congrega- 
tion which numbers upwards of 600 members and nearly 500 
communicants. The vestry has nearly $25,000 on hand for the 
building of the new church, which it is expected to complete 
and occupy early in the coming summer. 

Mr. Anderson was elected Bishop Coadjutor at a special 
convention of the Diocese of Chicago, held at the Cathedral on 
Jan. 9th. He was elected almost unanimously on the first 
ballot. 

The election of so young a man to the Episcopate, as Coad- 
jutor and ultimate successor of one so influential in the House 
of Bishops as Dr. McLaren is well known to be, may have come 
as a surprise to some, and especially by a practically unanimous 


The Diving Church. 
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vote on the first ballot. But that he has been a marked man 
in the Diocese, and one enjoying in an especial manner the 
confidence of the Bishop and clergy, a few facts will show. 
Two years ago he was chosen to preach the sermon at the ordina- 
tion to the priesthood of Dr. E. M. Fawcett, at Elgin, and then 
at the consecration of St. Mark’s Church, Geneva, and again at 
the closing of the Western Theological Seminary in May last. 
At the annual convention of May, 1898, he was elected one of 
the four clerical deputies to the General Convention in Wash- 
ington. At the quarterly meeting of the N. E. Deanery, 
Sept. 26th, at Highland Park, he was selected by Dr. Clinton 
Locke, to take the chair. Not only is Mr. Anderson’s theolog- 
ical training a sound, conservative one, but he is known to be 
a reading man, and it is a splendid tribute to his worth that 
the minds of his brethren of the clergy turned, without canvas 
or caucus, to him, as eminently fitted for the emergency that 
has arisen. It is also very much to the credit of the parishes 
that, with necessarily inferior personal knowledge of the man, 
they could so readily bring themselves to concur in the judg- 
ment of the clergy, who have known Mr. Anderson and his 
many traits during nine years of close intercourse. 

On Sept. 4, 1889, Mr. Anderson was married in St. Thomas’ 
Church, Belleville, Ontario, Canada, to Miss Janet Glass. 


A PLEA FOR FREE CHURCH SITTINGS. 


E may be doubted that anything new remains to be said for 
or against the sale of church-sittings, but as illustration is 
sometimes more vivid and telling than argument, the following 
case, true in every point, is submitted. 

A family of vour—father, mother, and two children, moved 
from one parish to another, bearing with them their letter of 
transfer. The first Sunday in the new parish happened to be 
“Communion Sunday.” Not having secured a pew, they were 
shown, after some preliminary looking about, into a pew so far 
in the rear of the church (it is a large one) that the familiar 
face of the Bishop at the altar was not recognized. As they 
were early, either the ushers did not care to give them a more 
desirable position, or else the forward pews were all sold. 

The following Monday, the husband of the family left 
home on a three-months’ business trip. On the following Sun- 
day, the wife and daughters found themselves still farther to 
the rear. After the services, the lady asked the usher to direct 
her in the matter of pew-renting. After some delay, the gen- 
tleman in authority was presented, who immediately excused 
himself, saying he would attend to her wishes in a few moments. 
She waited fully half an hour and then left the church, with 
the impression that there was no room for her. 

Two more Sundays of rear-seating followed, the lady wait- 
ing for her neglected request to be referred to again. On the 
third Sunday, the three (mother and daughters) were seated 
in this way, by the gentleman himself who had charge of the 
selling of pews. To the question, “How many?” the lady an- 
swered, “Three.” It was not more than a minute or two before 
the opening of the service, and the pews were perhaps two- 
thirds filled. Sweeping a practised eye over the church, the 
usher, murmuring half to himself and half to his applicants, 
said, “I don’t know where to put you. I could seat you in a 
few moments,” left them and investigated the two side aisles, 
and finally motioned them into a rear side pew. 

In this church the opening exercises are divested of all 
devotional value by the constant coming in of pew-holders and 
the racing of the ushers up and down the aisles. The explana- 
tion, possibly, is that the pew-holders feel secure of their seats, 
and therefore do not hurry; and the visitors, or unfortunate 
non-possessor of sittings, find that the later they come, the less 
difficulty there is in securing seats. 

The family in question do not think of over-crowding the 
church again until the return of the head:of the family, or 
some arrangement has given them a financial standing to con- 
sideration by the ushers. Perhaps their case may be settled 
in a way that shall bring no loss to the church. But theirs 
cannot be an isolated one. It is even possible that a family 
unable to buy a pew, might be possessed with a desire to attend 
service. Is it possible that under such treatment they would 
continue their attendance? 

If the church and its offices are solely or even primarily 
intended for pew-holders, as the privileges of a club-house are 
reserved for club-members, then nothing is to be said against 
the system of selling pews. If the church is the house of God, 
where all sorts and conditions of men are on an equal footing, 
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then the selling of pews is another usurpation of the money- 
changers. 

The question has been argued too often from a standpoint 
of convenience. It is time the vital principle of right and 
wrong entered into the discussion, in. which is concerned the 
very life of the Church. Not, let it be understood, the life of 
the Church as to eternal vitality and truth of doctrine, but 
its life in the modern enlightened necessity of obtaining a hold 
on the world. There never was a time, certainly, when there 
were more aids and fewer hindrances to Christian living; but 
it is equally true that there never was a time, paradoxical as 
it may seem, when it was easier to turn from the path of Chris- 
tian living. 

The Church must not stand in proud conservatism, waiting 
to be sought. It must be out in the highways and hedges, 
seeking, imploring, welcoming to its fold, careful to hold what 
it has gained by an affectionate friendliness to all who come 
within the sphere of its influence. Le Bak: 


THE “OECUMENICAL CONFERENCE.” 


HURCHMEN, as well as others, are active in preliminary 

arrangements, local and general, that are making for the 
(icumenical Conference on Foreign Missions. The delegates 
to it that were named by the Board of Missions include the 
Bishops of Pennsylvania, Albany, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, 
New York, and West Virginia, the Rev. Drs. Anstice, Greer, 
Huntington, Rainsford, Lloyd, and Grosvenor, and Messrs. 
Burton Mansfield and Robert Treat Paine, and Capt. A. T. 
Mahan. This is not the entire number, for some able women 
of the Church, and many other men are in the list, the number 
being quite as great and quite as strong as that accredited by 
any other religious body. 

In active control of details the Church is well represented. 
Mr. George Foster Peabody, of Holy Trinity Church, Brooklyn, 
is treasurer, and the finance committee bears the names of W. 
G. Low, R. F. Cutting, and others. President Low of Colum- 
bia, a Churchman, has already presided at two public meetings, 
and Mr. John W..Wood, the new Corresponding Secretary, is 
chairman of the Public Meetings Committee, with responsible 
and most important duties; for on the two Sundays covered by 
the Conference, namely April 22 and 29, it is proposed to have 
addresses on Missions delivered in every place of worship in 
and near New York. 

Choosing its delegates from both Canada and England, the 
Church Missionary Society, the largest missionary organization 
in the world, selects to represent it a strong delegation, among 
its members being Bishop Ridley of Caledonia, the Rey. OC. T. 
Wilson, Canon Edmonds of Norwich, and Mr. Eugene Stock. 
The Church of England Zenana Mission also sends three 
delegates. 

The programme is in the formative state as yet. 
tional names will be put upon it, and the sectional conferences 
are in part to be arranged. Already on the main programme 
are the Bishop of Albany, Canon Edmonds of Norwich, the 
Rev. Dr. Greer of St. Bartholomew’s, New York, and Mr. Eugene 
Stock, Secretary of the Church Missionary Society. Many 
others have been asked, and representatives of the Church will 
be granted a proportionate hearing. 

Foreign delegates are to be entertained free. The plan is 
to have Church families entertain Church of England visitors, 
and other families their own co-religionists. In this matter, 
Church families to a number perhaps greater than will be 
needed, have come forward with offers of hospitality. New 
York is often slow at waking up, being large and difficult to 
moye, but once awake, it does things well. 

Praises for the generous action of the rector, wardens, and 
vestry of Zion and St. Timothy are heard. Carnegie Hall and 
the building which contains it, although wholly engaged by 
Mr. John Seely Ward, Jr., another Churchman, who is head of 
the Hall Committee, is not large enough to hold the Missionary 
Exhibit. When this was known, Zion and St. Timothy, which 
is near by, came forward with the offer of its splendid parish 
house, with its three spacious floors. The offer was accepted, 
and here will be shown the largest exhibit of its kind ever made. 
After the Conference is over, the exhibit is to be placed, intact, 
in rooms of the new part of the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
to remain there permanently, and to form an educational fea- 
ture of the city, which, next to London, contains the greatest 
missionary organizations in the world. 

From present indications the number of delegates and vis- 
itors will reach three thousand. 


The Living Church. 


Addi- ' 
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THE CHURCH AND RITUAL. 


By tue Rev. P. Gavan Durry. 


T is often objected: “You Episcopalians so sadly lack the 

beautiful simplicity that Christ loved and enjoined in His” 
holy word. What with your bowing and scraping, vestments 
and genuflections, you seem far removed from the Christlike 
simplicity we practice and enjoy.” 

Let us examine and reply to this objection. 

In the first place, my friend, who told you that Christ 
favored this “beautiful simplicity,” the beauty of which we 
have never discovered? Certainly our Holy Saviour didn’t, 
and most decidedly the Bible does not. And what is more, 
if you read your Bible you will find that there never was a 
time since the dawn of any true religion that the bald sort 
of worship you term “simplicity” prevailed. Most ritualistic 
was the offering of the earliest sacrifices; most elaborate and 
magnificent was the ritual ordained by God in the Mosaic dis- 
pensation; most soul uplifting and majestic was the grand 
ritual of the temple. And remember, God ordained it in every 
detail. This your Bible tells you. Certainly the worship in 
Old Testament times was full of pomp and ceremonial; incense, 
lights, vestments, and bowings, played a prominent part in it. 

Next, remember that God is unchanging. Then the first 
kind of worship offered to Christ was grand and beautiful. 
When the three wise kings saw the Holy Child they fell down 
and worshipped Him and offered their gold, sweet smelling in- 
cense, and myrrh. Then the worship of the temple in our Lord’s 
time—who can describe it? So grand, so magnificent! And 
our Sayiour loved the temple, loved its services and went to it 
daily with His disciples. Yet again, He sometimes was the 
reader in the synagogue and so used the set service of the 
synagogue worship, and this had quite a good deal of ceremonial 
in it of which I could tell you were there space at my dis- 
posal. Still more, He wore a vestment, the long seamless robe 
for which the soldiers cast lots. It is true to say that the 
Saviour’s mission in teaching fallen humanity was character- 
ized by simplicity, and, for a few ‘years after His Ascension, 
by the apostles; but necessarily so. You don’t suppose the 
world that hated Him and crucified Him was going to erect 
Cathedrals, with a stately worship, to glorify Him? You don’t 
imagine that the poor fishermen could afford to build beautiful 
churches for their Master? You must remember, too, that for 
their public worship the apostles attended the temple after the 
Ascension . Then came the revelation of St. John, of the 
wonderful worship of heaven. And when the world bowed its 
knee to the crucified God it sought to make reparation in the 
grand Cathedrals, the stately churches it erected, wherein the 
Saviour was worshipped in the soul-uplifting service of the 
Church, which had been ordained of God and revealed to St. 
John. 

Since’ then the Church has been practically unchanging in 
her ritual. You may search the page of history in vain for 
the whitewashed walls, the unbending knees, the sermon-wor- 
ship, the two chairs and the platform and the gospel hymn, 
which you call “simplicity.” And if you will read the Bible 
again—the Revelation of St. John the Divine—you will find 
that the worship of heaven in which we all hope to engage, is— 
what? Ritualistic. It finds its outward expression in lights, 
incense, vestments, and prostrations. j 

So you see your “simplicity” is not biblical and it is no 
ancient. It is not quite 300 years old. From Genesis to Rey- 
elation we find authority for the ritual of the Church and may 
lay claim with every right to be biblical. So we Anglo-Cath- 
olics deck our altars with flowers and lights and gold and vel- 
vet in the churches we have erected to Him who had not where 
to lay His head when upon earth; whom the soldiers stripped - 
and mocked, we worship with bended knee, and by every Euchar- 
ist sweetly sung make reparation to our King for the wicked 
ery of “Crucify Him! Crucify Him!” We worship the Lord 
in the beauty of holiness. 


THE manna was so pure and delicate that it could not bear con- 
tact with earth. It fell upon the dew, and had to be gathered ere 
the sun was up. Lach one, therefore, had to rise early and seek his 
daily portion. So it is with the people of God now. The heavenly 
manna must be gathered fresh every morning. Yesterday’s manna 
will not do for to-day, or to-day’s for to-morrow. We must feed 
upon Christ every day, with fresh energy of the spirit, else we shall 
cease to grow. Moreover, we must make Christ our primary object. 
We must seek him “early.”—0O. H. M, 
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ALMS GIVING. 


Pastoral LETTER ISSUED BY THE BisHop oF VERMONT. 
To the Clergy and Congregations of the Diocese of Vermont: 


RETHREN,—I propose this year to devote my Lenten Pas- 
toral Letter chiefly to the subject of Almsgiving. I use the 
word Almsgiving in its wide and proper sense, to include all 
offering of our worldly goods to Almighty God for the support 
of His worship, the extension of His kingdom, or the relief of 
those in need. 

The subject is appropriate for consideration in Lent; for 
Almsgiving is treated along with Prayer and Fasting by our 
Lord Jesus Christ in the Sermon on the Mount as one of the 
ehief and recognized duties of religion. (“When thou doest 
alms :... when thou prayest ... when thou fastest.” St. 
Matthew vi. 1-18). We should examine ourselves in Lent about 
our practice of each of these duties. Elsewhere.in Holy Scrip- 
ture works of mercy are enjoined as elements of the repentance 
to which Lent specially calls us. “Break off thy sins by right- 
eousness, and thine iniquities by shewing mercy to the poor” 
(Daniel iv. 27. Compare Isaiah lviii. 6, 7). The selfishness 
which in one form or another is at the root of every sin is to 
be conquered by works of mercy. 

Let me set before you some principles which should govern 
‘ our practice in this matter. You will observe that I am not here 
eoncerned with different methods of collecting offerings; but 
rather with the duty of making offerings, and with the spirit in 
which they should be given. 

I. Almsgiving must be recognized as a bounden duty. We 
owe to Almighty God the dedication of a certain portion of our 
means, as of our time, to His special service, as an acknowledg- 
ment that all is received from Him, and is to be used in obe- 
dience to Him and for His glory. As an enforcement of this 
principle the Jewish law enjoined the payment of tithes, that is, 
of a tenth of all produce or income, for sacred uses (Leviticus 
xxvii. 30 ete.). One tenth was for the support of the Levites, 
the ministry; a second tenth apparently was to be shared with 
the poor (Deuteronomy xii.). Exact rules of this kind are 
not given in the Christian dispensation; but the principle re- 
mains in force, and surely it cannot be right that Christian 
people, with their far greater privileges, should offer less than 
was required of Jews. 

Il. Our offerings should be in proportion to our means. 
“Be merciful after thy power. If thou hast much, give plent- 
eously; if thou hast little, do thy diligence gladly to give of 
that little’ (Tobit iv. 8, 9). Small gifts, when these are all 
that we can offer, are of great value before God; and numerous 
small gifts make a large sum for the carrying on of His work; 
but gifts that are small in proportion to our expenditure on our- 
selves, for our houses, our clothes, our table, our pleasures, are 
shameful and cannot be pleasing to God. 

Ill. Our offerings should cost us something in the way of 
self-denial. Unfelt they are unblessed. The poor widow’s two 
mites called forth our Lord’s commendation, while the offerings 
made by the rich “of their superfluity” were disregarded (St. 
Luke xxi. 1+4. Compare 2 Samuel xxiv. 24). 

TV. Our offerings should be made deliberately and on 
principle, not at haphazard nor simply when our feelings are 
moved by a special appeal. In this, as in all matters of Christ- 
ian life and duty, we should have some rule. The support of 
the ministrations of the Church, which we value for ourselves 
and for our families, should be recognized as having a first 
claim upon our contributions. This can hardly be called the 
giving of alms or a work of mercy; it is simply the payment for 
spiritual goods, which we would not be without, like the pay- 
ment of bills for worldly goods. It is when this is done that un- 
selfish almsgiving, or free-will offerings to God, can begin. 

V. To be acceptable before God our offerings must be 
given with a pure intention. The motive of our giving must 
not be to gain applause from others as liberal, nor must we look 
to receive a return in the way of entertainment or purchase. 
Even if sometimes sales and entertainments may be allowable 
‘ways of raising money for religious or charitable purposes, when 
labor, skill and time are thus offered by those who have not 
money to give, the money of the purchaser cannot be regarded 
as a gift to God. 

VI. Our offerings should show a wide range of sympathy 
and interest. They should not be limited to our own parochial 
needs or those of our immediate surroundings (though these 
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will rightly first claim our attention), but we ought to desire to 
have our share in the different parts of the Church’s work, at 
home and abroad, missionary, educational, and charitable. 

If these principles, which, I believe, all will on considera- 
tion recognize to be true, were generally acted upon, there would 
no longer be need of repeated entreaties to make up a deficit for 
this or that important work; nor would people be driven to re- 
sort to all sorts of questionable and inappropriate methods for 
raising the funds required for various religious purposes. 

In our secular enterprises we may look with assurance for 
God’s blessing, when we honour Him as He prospers us. 
“Bring me the whole tithe into the storehouse, that there may 
be meat in mine house, and prove me now herewith, saith the 
Lord of hosts, if I will not open you the windows of heaven and 
pour you out a blessing, that there shall not be room enough to 
receive it.” On the other hand the want of proportion, which 
is often so startling, between people’s wealth or gain and their 
offerings can hardly fail to awaken fears of the threatened 
curse. “Ye are cursed with the curse; for ye rob me” 

“in tithes and offerings” (Malachi iii. 7-12). 

It does not require any great ability in reading the signs of 
the times to see how punishment for such disregard of God and 
of His requirement might-be brought about. Enormous accum- 


‘ulations of wealth in the hands of those who ignore the responsi- 


bility of stewardship may easily provoke a social revolution, 
which will not be discriminating in its despoiling of those who 
have for the sake of those who have not. 

But one word more: Almsgiving (in the wide sense in 
which I have treated it) should not be regarded only as an obli- 
gation, but (like other religious duties) as a privilege. In grat- 
itude for God’s gifts temporal and spiritual (think them over) 
as well as in charity for our fellows, we ought to be ready and 
desirous to make what offering we can, and to spread to others 
what we value for ourselves. 

Begging for you an abundant blessing from God, especially 
in the approaching Lenten season, and that you may have grace 
to hear and receive His word, 

Iam 
Ever faithfully and affectionately yours in our Lord, 


ARTHUR C. A. HALL, 


Burlington, Vermont, Bishop of Vermont. 


Septuagesima, 1900. 


SHORT ANSWERS TO POPULAR OBJECTIONS 
AGAINST RELIGION.* 


By tue Rey. S. Barina Gout. 


“Why does God permit Pains and Misery to Exist. 
ANSWER. 


N order to preserve and to educate individuals, nations, and 
races. In the case of individuals, pain is sent to warn them 
of what is injurious to their constitutions or against their 

natures. In the case of nations, misery is sent to teach them 
that their course is not characterized by justice and right. If it 
did not hurt the hands to burn or freeze them, who of us would 
grow up with a finger? If feet would not smart with abuse, they 
would be treated as shoes, worn out in childhood, and no hardy 
boy would have a foot left. If broken teeth did not ache so long 
as walnuts have a shell, no child would be safe; the world would 
be full of toothless striplings. The pain of poverty and want, 
of ignorance, of disappointed ambition, of affections bereaved, 
of the accidents to individuals by flood and flame, to nations by 
wars, of the diseases which prey upon mankind, it all has this 
meaning and this use. See with what scorpion whips poverty 
drives the Irishmen out of Ireland, forcing them to work and 
think. Not many centuries ago there was a famine in France 
every ten or twenty years. Whence came this famine? Men 
had fought each other instead of conquering the forces of nature, 
had raised soldiers instead of farmers. The famine warned the 
French of their error. It was a painful warning, but it sowed 
wheat. A little while ago there came the cholera, scaring the 
world. Men had been ignorantly violating some of the natural 
conditions of bodily well-being. If we went on so we should al] 
perish, and the race die out. Men learned the lesson taught by 
the pain and suffering of that epidemic. The Board of Health 
opened sewers, whitewashed houses, and swept the cholera out 
of many a town. 
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Sketch of the Mission to the Sioux on the Cheyenne River 


Reservation, S. D. 


HE first service of the Church among these Indians, was 
held Oct. 12th, 1872, “by the Rev. H. Swift, who then began 
the work and for several years, amid much opposition, 

discouragement, and difficulty, labored for the uplifting of this 
wild and barbarous people.” The picture of “The Bear Dance” 


INDIAN BEAR DANCE. 


gives a glimpse of the darker side of their life. Writing of the 
condition of these Indians, at that time, Mr. Swift said: 
“They were heathen in what belief, they had, utterly ignor- 
ant of the God of revelation and of spiritual truths, while they 
had many dances and ceremonies which tended to keep them 
fixed in their heathenism. The camp where I lived seemed 
to be the center of these things, and the sound of the dance 
or of the conjuror’s drum was hardly ever unheard day or 
night, while strange, fantastic processions and incantations 
were matters of common occurrence. I soon ascertained what 
their feelings toward missionaries were. On one side was a 
party which would have nought to do with us, because they 
thought our work would destroy their old traditional customs 
and dances. The conjurors and dancing chiefs represented this 
faction. There was a party which looked with suspicion on us 
—confounded us with the Government. They said, ‘let the 


Government fulfil its promises to us, and then it will be time | 


to talk of schools and churches. As yet we want to have noth- 
ing to do with you.’ This faction was represented by many 
good and intelligent men. Then a third party, not very numer- 
ous nor very strong, favored us; but I soon saw that their pro- 
fessions were hollow. There was no hunger of spirit, but rather 
hunger of body. ‘The only value that could be attached to their 
asking us to,come and help them, was that we had in them a 
kind of protection against the other factions. We were much 
harassed by hostiles, who invaded us all hours of the day and 
night, though never offering to do any violence, and by the 
officious kindness of friendly Indians, who, considering us in 
great peril, paraded around the house through the night and 
often kept us up late in the evening, sitting with conspicuously 
loaded rifles on their knees and entertaining us with prophecies 
of possible catastrophes.” 

However, notwithstanding these surroundings, the people 
were gathered in, as many as possible, and drilled by teaching 
them hymns and responses, and using as much of the services 
as common sense dictated. Owing to their ignorance, only a 
few were baptized, and the missionary deemed it wise to make 
adults wait until they were better instructed. 

The work grew, and in 1874 a school for boys and girls 
in the center of the Camp, was begun. This school has con- 
tinued till the present time, only being changed to a girls’ 
school, and now known as St. John’s William Welsh Memorial 
School, and is under the efficient management of Mr. and Mrs. 
E. J. Warner, as principal and matron respectively (see 
picture). 

And here it may be said, that this school was one of several 
established by Bishop Hare, aided by the sympathy and support 


of friends, which were the pioneers in the work of education, 
which in later years the Government has begun to do in its res- 
ervation and non-reservation schools. Hence the idea which 
prevails in one of the latter, viz.: That on the reservations, the 
Churches are the greatest evil to the Indians, and an obstacle to - 
progress, is, in the opinion of the present writer, not only ab- 
surd, but manifestly false. 

An Indian Inspector, years ago asked the writer, “Why 
do you not teach the Indians to work?” He replied, “We do, for 
we teach them the ten Commandments, and it is impossible to 
do that without their learning ‘six days shalt thou labor’, ete.” 
This was exemplified in the early days of this mission, for as 
soon as the people began to be enlightened many of them broke 
camp and with the missionary sought a new location, where the 
new life could be worked out. The place chosen was 4, beauti- 
ful bottom along the Missouri, afterwards known to steam- 
boat men as McKenzie’s Point, and to the Church as St. Paul’s 
Station, for a log building with shingle roof was erected, in 
which the missionary lived, held services, and taught schocl. 
Mr. Swift was succeeded in St. John’s School by the Rev. Mr. 
Ffennel. These were dangerous times. Hostiles were in the 


“camp, who had followed their relatives so as to be near them, 


and perhaps to tear down by persecution the new thing settled 
among them. There were hostiles roaming in the back country 
elated over their victory in killing General Custer, whose emis- 
saries were sent to and fro to urge the young men to go on the 
war path. So it happened “on Sept. 27th ’76, Mr. Ffennell was 
shot and killed by a hostile Indian, while returning from the 
Ageney with two of his pupils, and where he had pleaded with 
the officials for the release from the guard house of this same In- 
dian who on some suspicion had been arrested.” He had no per- 
sonal ill feeling to Mr. Ffennell, and did not know, till after- 
wards, that he had been interceding for him. His idea was to 
wreak his vengeance on the hated race from whom he had, or 
fancied he had, received an indignity. He had vowed to kill 
the first white man he met, and as Mr. Ffennell happened to 
be that man, he shot him. The act created such uneasiness for 
fear it might be followed by a general onslaught, but the few 
Christian Indians protected the Mission as well as they could, 
until Mr. Swift went into the Agency, leaving his work in 
charge of John Kitto, who proved himself fearless and 
faithful. The murderer, with a companion, escaped, after 
which matters quieted down in a measure. Gold had been dis- 


THE MISSION BUILDINGS. 


covered in the Black Hills this same year, and there was a great 
rush of people to the new Eldorado, armed with rifles, revolvers, 
and bowie knives, and many of these passing through the In- 
dians’ country, and seen by them, did not tend to friendliness 
of the Indians. 

Notwithstanding these adverse conditions, the work still 
goes on, and that “the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
Church,” is exemplified in the Indian country. Indians, by 
ones, twos, and threes, are gathered in and enlisted as Christ’s 
soldiers. Their minds become more and more enlightened with 
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“the Light of men.” The whole camp becomes leavened, and 
the necessity for more permanent homes is made clear. An- 
other exodus takes place to a more suitable location, to further 
work out the problem of civilization and Christianity. The 
tepee is discarded for log buildings, the virgin soil is plowed, 
fences built to protect the crops they attempt to raise, hay is 
eut, and barns built for horses and cattle. In this Christian 
and barbarian settlement (for the heathens followed the Chris- 
tians) they need a real church. 

Hitherto the services have been held in tepees or log build- 
ings, and sometimes under the blue sky; but now a church is 
a great necessity. Friends of the work came to the rescue, and 
a neat little frame building was erected,in which the devoted 
Missionary renders the Services more in accordance with the 
beauty of holiness. ‘Two other stations have been opened, where 
services are maintained by natives, under the Priest’s direc- 
tion. All this the result, un- 
der God, of eleven years’ pa- 
tient and faithful labor. 

The influence of these ear- 
ly Christians and Confessors, 
(for many of them suffered 
many persecutions and much 
ridicule for the name of 
Christ), extended beyond their 
own borders. To the north 
was the Standing Rock Reser- 
vation, where the “Black 
robes” or Roman Catholics did 
some missionary work. As 
these Indians were more or less 
related to each other, they of- 
ten visited each other. Those 
visiting in the north carried 
their religion with them, talked 
of the gospel they had re- 
ceived, and urged their friends to seek for the same light. 
When the northerners came south they saw and heard what 
the “white robes”, as they called the Church, was doing, and 
heard the Gospel in their own tongue. It was not long, there- 
fore, before a call came from these people “to go over and help 
them.” Mr. Swift visited them some time in 1883, held services 
among them, and arranged to have the work continue. The 
following year, the Bishop, with Mr. Swift, visited them, with 
the result that plans were made for permanent work. St. Eliza- 
beth’s church was built, then St. Elizabeth’s Boarding School. 
To-day, under the charge of the Rey. P. J. Deloria, one of the 
most faithful of native clergy, there is a flourishing mission 
with four out-stations. The school under Miss M. S. Francis 
is doing a work of which the Indians are justly proud. 

The work on the Cheyenne Reserve continued to advance 
under Mr. Swift until 1887, when, after fifteen years of many 
hardships in a difficult field, he resigned to accept a Chaplaincy 
in the United States Army. He was succeeded by the Rev. J. 
W. Handford, an English clergyman, who had gained much ex- 
perience in the African mission field. He entered upon his work 
with much zeal and energy, and gave promise of great success. 
Alas! he soon passed to the rest of Paradise. On Aug. 2, 1887, 
while cutting hay with a mower, in some way he was thrown 
from the machine and very badly cut. Living so far away from 
medical aid, he died from loss of blood early the next morning 

For nearly a year the mission was left without a head. 
During this time the Indians earnestly petitioned the Bishop to 
send them the Rey. E. Ashley, an old worker of whom they had 
learned. At the Bishop’s request, he consented to take up the 
werk of the bereaved mission, and was transferred to the same, 
July 1st, 1889. On entering his new field he found himself in 
charge of six mission stations, the result of his predecessox’s 
faithful labors. 

The year 1889 was the year of the celebrated Crook treaty. 
By it the great Siowx Reserve was opened and the rights of the 
Indians were limited to their own respective reservations. The 
Indians claimed that General Crook made them many promises 
which were not being fulfilled. The non-pro;rressices ard 
heathens fancied they were being cheated and the‘r lands were 
slipping from their grasp. On the other hand, their own people 
had for some years now been going over the hated white ian, 
adopting his ways, his clothing and his gospel. Shrewd men 
were at the head of the heathen party. The ghost dance, or 
Messiah craze, was worked up, and spread like a prairie fire 
throughout the Indian country, for the purpose of winning back 
their rights, and their own kindred from Christianity. 
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This is not the place, nor have we the space, to give the 
history of this movement. Suffice it to say, emissaries were sent 
all through the country to organize the ghost dances on each 
reservation. One was started at one of the most distant points 
on this Reserve, among the most backward of the people, who 
had received no real knowledge of the true Messiah. It was 
from this point that Big Foot, afterwards slain with most of his 
band at the Wounded Knee battle, went out. If ever there was 
a time when a missionary’s heart was cheered with the steadfast- 
ness of his converts, it was then. The dance was confined to 
the one location. The Christian Indians, with two or three ex- 
ceptions, held aloof, and stood like a wall of adamant against 
the old customs. White people in and surrounding the country 
did not realize this. They thought all Indians were bad and 
would scalp everybody, and so fled the country, while the mis- 
sionary stood his ground with his faithful Christians. Well 
did the prophet say, “In quietness and confidence shall be your 
strength.” 


During the past ten years four Indians have been ordained 
twelve stations, 966 adults and infants have been baptized, 504 
confirmed, there have been 256 marriages, and there is a total of 
456 communicants. 


Contributions have arisen from 0 to $1,300 in the last year. 

Durng the past ten years four Indians have been ordained 
Deacons, one is dead, one is now at Santee Agency, Neb., the 
others, J. Wahoyapi and Perey Philips, both natives of this 
Reservation, are working faithfully as assistants to the Priest 
in charge. Services are regularly maintained at all twelve sta- 
tions by a Helper, a Catechist, or a Deacon. The Priest visits 
them from time to time to administer Baptisms, Holy Commun- 
ion, Marriages, and to superintend the work generally. At each 
is a branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary, and one or two other 
societies for helping on the Church’s work. At St. John’s, the 
chief Church, besides the Woman’s Auxiliary, is an independent 
branch of the Daughters of the King, a Church Temperance 
Society, and a vested Choir of men and boys which sings at both 
English and Dakota Services. A chapter of St. Andrew’s 
Brotherhood is doing fairly good work, but owing to the long 
distances the stations are, some of them, from each other, it is 
divided into three branches— 
St. John’s, St. Andrew’s, and 
Emmanuel, with the hope that 
in time there may be three 
Chapters instead of one. At 
some of the stations there are 
Men’s Guilds, working as they 
best can in helping each other 
in secular and Church objects. 
The Brotherhood of Christian 
Unity, a purely native organi- 
zation in the Indian country, 
has three branches that have 
done a great work in leading 
men into the Church, helping 
them in sickness, and the wid- 
ows at the death of members. 

This sketch of the rise and 
growth of the missionary work 
on this reservation is very 
meagre, perhaps, and yet it shows, we think, that it is God’s 
work and that He has blessed it, and the means devoted to it, 
as shown by its present results. les 


THE CHAPEL, 


TueE following anecdote of American smartness is told by Clif- 
ford Lanier, in “An American in London,” The International for 
February: 

“An old bachelor Scotchman stopping at the hotel related with 
glee and laughter how he was discomfited even ‘unto Hormah’ by 
some Amalekites of American lady tourists. It was politely agreed 
that he should keep an account of expenses, which should be divided 
and liquidated equitably; so for a week he chaperoned, guided, and 
treasuried the party throughout all the sightseeing, excursions and 
jaunts in and out, to and from London, to Oxford, Stratford, Chelsea, 
Chester, Richmond, ete., rigidly keeping his cash account of outlay, 
attracting the wonder of his banker, even drawing a mild expostula- 
tion from his mentor of a solicitor, till one morning he received a 
dainty note of farewell, which totally failed to enclose any bank note 
of liquidation, and his casual American friends had flown, fluttering, 
chirping and pluming their happy wings for a descent upon the 
sunny vines of Italy. But he insists that he does not dislike Ameri- 
cans. He is now a wiser and a cannier Scotchman, more cautious, 
prudent, artful, yet still useful, sweet-tempered and pleasing.” 
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WJ HAT a wonderful Hymnal the American Church is now 
; possessed of! It contains six hundred and seventy-nine 
hymns, and there must be in most of the musical editions 
not less than seven hundred and fifty tunes. Leaving out the 
hymns that manifestly can be used on special occasions only, 
e. g., the hymns for Holy Matrimony and some of those for 
the Burial of the Dead, there are enough to provide the choir- 
master who wishes for variety, with ten hymns for each Sun- 
day of the year, without repeating any of them. And then the 
hymns themselves! What a true liberality and catholicity of 
taste was displayed by the committee that made the selection! 
There is every grade of religious poetry, and a great deal of 
it of the weakest sort, when you come to test it by use in public. 
And then the tunes! Many of them impossible for general 
use, many others dreary compositions which no one wants to 
sing, and only a few that will stand the test question—has it 
stood the test of genérations of use among all sorts of con- 
gregations, and with all kinds of choirs? Yes, we think the 
present Hymnal, as used by the majority of clergy, and mis- 
used by the professional choirmaster, is largely responsible for 
the gradual and widespread cessation of hymn-singing on the 
part of the congregations. 

A few months ago the writer had to arrange the hymns for 
a service that included an Ordination, and required some ten 
hymns for as many different positions in the service. After 


the list was completed, it occurred to him to examine the. 


hymns as to authorship; and it was quite significant to his 
mind that the result showed that with one exception every 
hymn came down from the great hymn writers, and included 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux, St. Bernard of Cluny, Abelard, St. 
John Damascene, and St. Thomas Aquinas. Here is an ex- 
ample of the survival of the fittest. These hymns have found 
a place in collection after collection, side by side with others 
which have endured for a while and then have passed out of 
use from lack of intrinsic merit. Generally a certain musical 
setting of such hymns becomes wedded to the words, and the 
two become inseparably associated therewith, and then it is the 
poorest kind of taste to try to supplant such a tune. Gener- 
ally, too, the result of the union is popular, a hymn worth sing- 
ing set to a tune that the people can sing and like to sing, 
and do not soon tire of singing. 

Now, do we find that those who have the duty of selecting 
hymns for use in public worship proceed on any such prin- 
ciples as these in this task? Not at all; in fact quite the 
contrary. 

In the first place the tune decides the choice of the hymn 
in a majority of cases, and if the choirmaster has a view to 
displaying his choir, he looks at the tune from the artistic 
standpoint. Has it a good bass, or does the treble lie in the 
register that will display the head-tones of the boys’ voices, 
or does it have a fine and difficult bit of modulation, or is it a 
setting that will allow him to shut off the organ that the choir 
may sing unaccompanied? One choirmaster of our acquaint- 
ance was very fond of using the hymn, “By cool Siloam’s shady 
rill” continually, to a setting which was marked by a beautiful 
working in of the parts with one another, but which was too 
soothing and slumbrous ever to stir up any one in the congre- 
gation to join in singing it with the choir. Another choir- 
master has written a fine setting for the hymn, “Oft in dan- 
ger, oft in woe,” which is spirited and which a congregation 
would surely enjoy singing, but the original key keeps the 
treble part for the most of the time on or above treble C, while 
the bass does not go below bass OC except for a few notes in- 
tended to give a marching effect. This tune was written with 
a view to head-tones, and the composer is plainly inviting the 
general congregation to keep silent. The writer lowered the 
key and had the tune sung as a unison composition with fine 
effect. If we are ever to get back congregational singing we 
must insist that the range of tunes is the ordinary range of 
ordinary voices, not running under any circumstances higher 
than E flat in the melody, and tunes must be ruthlessly trans- 
posed if necessary to meet this sine qua non of congregational 
singing. And here we throw in a remark that not one organist 
in ten knows enough harmony to trust himself to transpose 
a piece of simple music a whole tone at sight. 
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Another principle that too often guides in the selection of 
hymns is found in its form. Is it short, has it a jingle in its 
rhymes, has it acquired a sentimental place in hymnology? 
The question ought to be, Is the hymn a robust, manly com- 
position, has it the spirit of objective worship about it, is it 
a hymn of the Faith that carries with it some strong doctrinal 
teaching that will stick in men’s memories? Take Wesley’s. 
fine Christmas hymn, “Hark the herald angels sing,” with its . 
strong words— 


“Veiled in flesh the Godhead see, 
Hail the Incarnate Deity.” 


The Unitarians, when they made a hymnal, changed. this 
hymn at such lines as these, the teaching being too strong 
for their views; and just for that reason people like to sing 
the uncompromising statement, because it is an act of Faith. 
And to Mendelssohn’s familiar tune they will sing it, if only 
the organist can be persuaded to lower the key one tone. 

Or again, take the “O Salutaris” now inserted in the Amer- 
ican Hymnal. It is worth a hundred times more than the 
ambiguous and figurative “Bread of the world.” And then 
that galaxy of medizval hymn writers; how people love to sing 
their grand hymns over and over again, when once they have 
learned to know them, especially in Dr. Neale’s wonderful trans- 
lations! If only our clergy would insist upon their right to 
select the hymns and then study the subject themselves thor- 
oughly, a great deal might be done to better the state of things 
now so deplorable. 


Of course, the objection will be urged that it is tiresome 
to all concerned to sing the same hymns and tunes over and 
over again. To this the reply may be made that it may be so, 
if the congregation is compelled to listen, but it will be found 
to be the case, once they are allowed and encouraged to take 
an active part in the singing. My own practice has been to 
use a good hymn for a number of occasions in close succession 
to each other, until it became thoroughly familiar and was 
liked, and then to drop it for a while. Almost invariably 
some one in a short time will ask to have it sung, and then 
it can be used again, and this operation with a number of the 
best hymns obviates any danger of their becoming worn out. 
So, too, if a particular hymn and tune become associated with 
a special festival there never will be any complaint that it is 
worn out, whenever it appears at such a time. No, the diffi- 
culties in the way of keeping the number of hymns for each 
congregation down to a reasonable number that every one may 
know, are made mostly by choirs and choirmasters who have 
not the true spirit of worship within their hearts. Two hun- 
dred hymns is a repertory sufficient for any congregation for 
all the year round, if they are well chosen, and it is possible to 
get just about that number out of the six hundred and seventy- 
nine in our hymnal, and not many more. 

We have spoken of the necessity of keeping music for 
congregational use within an easy compass for average voices. 
But one other point needs to be noticed, and that is that the 
treatment of all music intended to be sung by all present at a 
service, as unison music—that is, the melody shall be taken by 
all the voices, male and female, and the harmony supplied by 
the organ—is the only practical method to pursue. The ancient 
Plainsong was designed to be used without harmony in the 
voice parts, and it succeeded in accomplishing the object aimed 
at, as no harmonized part-music has ever succeeded in worship- 
music. It is absurd to hear some ambitious person trying to 
put in an impromptu alto or tenor, and even if the individual 
reads the written part correctly, yet it sounds incongruous, be- 
cause there is not likely to be another voice anywhere near 
carrying the same part. And the choir must sing music in 
unison, too, and then, when the melody is in full swing and the 
organist adds the harmony, the effect, even in small congrega- 
tions, will be inspiring. Well, the professionals will say, it is 
very inartistic. True; but heaven deliver us from the artistic 
services such as they would impose upon us, and which are 
as destitute of religious fervor as the xolian and other such 
wonderful modern instruments are of soul and individuality. 
What we nééd to-day in the Church is less worshipping by 
proxy and more of the reality of corporate worship. <A. W. J. 


Fre. 24, 1900 


STUDIES IN THE PRAYER BOOK. 


By tue Rev. H. H. Oseruy, D.D. 
VIl. 
THE OMITTED RUBRICS. 


HERE are people of a rigid temperament who hold that in 

rendering the Offices of the Prayer Book, the most minute 

and absolute obedience is to be given to the rubrics, and that 

this principle of obedience excludes any act not commanded by 
rubrics. 

Every loyal Churchman will agree that the rubrics are to 
be implicitly obeyed, because they were put in the book by law- 
ful authority as positive directions, and not as suggéstions. 
But the rubrics are not sufficient, either as commands or as 
guides. It would be impossible to say any Service in the 
Prayer Book strictly according to rubrics. If the mind could 
be wholly divested of tradition and local usage, it would be in- 
volved, at the outset, in hopeless confusion. It has been point- 
ed out that if the rubrics are to be literally followed, and if 
nothing is to be done but what is expressly commanded and 
provided for, the clergyman would never get into church; or if 
by some unfortunate accident he got there, he would never get 
out. 

We are so much accustomed to traditional usage in public 
worship, that we never read the rubrics, and never notice what 
they order, or what they omit and ignore. The fact is, that one 
ean only discover the meagreness of the rubrics by an imaginary 
attempt to conduct public worship solely according to literal 
directions. Let us take the first service in the book, as being 
the one most likely to have complete directions. The very first 
rubric says, “The Minister shall always begin the Morning 
Prayer by reading one or more of the following sentences.” 

This very first rubric begins with the assumption that the 


Minister shall be in some appropriate and recognized place in - 


the church, but there is not-a hint that he is to arrive at that 
place by any particular mode of entrance, or whether he shall 
be habited in a vestment of any kind, nor what posture he shall 
adopt when he is in the place. 

In the Prayer Book of 1549, the first rubric in Matins read, 
“The Priest being in the Choir, shall begin with a loud voice the 
Lord’s Prayer, called the Pater Noster.” But this rubric has 
been omitted, and if, as some contend, “omission means prohibi- 
tion,” then even this direction, insufficient as it is, cannot serve 
as a guide; and if the ruling concerning omissiou be accepted, 
then the priest may say the Office anywhere but in the Choir. 

The same Prayer Book directs that “In the saying or sing- 
ing of Matins and Evensong, Baptizing and Burying, the Min- 
ister, in Parish Churches and Chapels annexed to the same, 
shall use a surplice. It is also seemly that Graduates, 
when they do preach, should use such Hoods as pertaineth to 
their several Degrees.” For the celebration of “The Supper of 
the Lord, and the Holy Communion, commonly called The 
Mass,” it is ordered that the Celebrant “shall put upon him the 
vesture appointed for that ministration, that is to say, a white 
Albe plain, with a Vestment or Cope,”* . . . and the Dea- 
con and Subdeacon “shall have upon them likewise the vestures 
appointed for their ministry,” that is to say, Albes with Tun- 
acles.” But these rubrics are also omitted, and there is not a 
word in our American Prayer Book about vestments. There is 
mention of a “rochet,” and “the rest of the Episcopal habit” in 
the Ordinal, in the Form of consecrating a Bishop, but that 
-yague mention gives no help. Even the Canons are silent upon 
the subject, the only reference in them being a restriction upon 
lay readers that they shall not wear the dress “appropriate” to a 
clergyman. 

Neither in the first English Prayer Book, nor in any subse- 
quent revision or edition do we get the most remote suggestion 
as to the posture of either Minister or people in that portion of 
Matins that precedes the General Confession. In the Book of 
1549 it was probable that the service was begun kneeling, since 
the first audible words were the Lord’s Prayer, but it is by no 
means certain from the book, for there is not a single direction 
as to posture until after the Benedictus, when all are command- 

‘ed to kneel. The Sentences, Exhortation, Confession, and Ab- 
solution were added in 1552, without any direction except that 
all were to kneel at the Confession, and the Priest was to stand 
at the Absolution, and kneel again te say the Lord’s Prayer. 
The inference from these directions is that the Priest and 


“By Vestment a chasuble is meant. It is often so called, because it 


is preéminently the sacerdotal vestment. 
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people did not kneel at the beginning of the service. Did they 
stand? or did they sit? There is nothing in the book to show 
what their posture was. 

Again, all are directed to stand at the Gloria Patri after 
the Lord’s Prayer. How long are they to remain standing? 
Any one will promptly reply to that question, “until the psalms 
are ended.” But why sit down then? If standing be the rubri- 
cal position for the Venite and the Psalms, it is also for the 
Lessons, because no change is indicated. Some persons lay it 
down as a rule of rubrical interpretation that “a posture that is 
directed is to be maintained until it is changed.” If this rule 
be accepted, the question of the posture of the people will be 
greatly simplified, for in that case the congregation will stand 
at Matins and Evensong after the Lord’s Prayer is said until 
the Creed is ended, and then they will kneel until the prayers 
are finished. 

According to this system of strict rubrical obedience, with- 
out reference to tradition, all seats should be removed from 
churches, as being useless and inconvenient. Sitting is no- 
where mentioned in the Prayer Book except in Confirmation, 
Ordination, and Consecration of a Church, when at certain 
points in these services the Bishop is directed to sit in his chair. 
This brief, official act symbolizes the episcopal authority. The 
Greek, Russian, and other Oriental Churches never have pews, 
benches, chairs, or seats of any kind. The cathedrals of Europe 
have no fixed seats, except in the choir, and only a limited num- 
ber of movable chairs in the nave for the people. There is no 
evidence to prove that there were fixed pews in parish churches 
in England prior to the seventeenth century, and it would be 
very easy to make out a strong case to show that the reformers 
did not contemplate a seated congregation. Strict obedience to 
rubrics requires the people to stand while the Lessons are read 
and the sermon is preached, 

Next, consider the Litany. The title of the Office is, “The 
Litany, or General Supplication.” The rubric following it 
reads: To be used after Morning Service, on Sundays, Wednes-, 
days, and Fridays. What is meant by Morning Service? Is it 
Matins? or is it Holy Communion? Must the Litany be said 
before the Eucharist, or may it be said after the Celebration? 
On page VII of our Prayer Book we are told that Matins, Eu- 
charist, and Litany are distinct Services, and may be used 
either separately or together; and in the next sentence we are 
told that the Litany may be used in connection with either Mat- 
ins or Evensong. In the Ordering of Deacons and of Priests, 
the Litany immediately precedes the Eucharist. In the Conse- 
eration of a Bishop, it comes after the Nicene Creed, and before 
the examination of the Bishop-elect. In no case is there any 
direction as to the posture for either clergy or people. The in- 
ference is that it is to be said kneeling, but it is only an infer- 
ence. If we step outside the Prayer Book for information, the 
question can be settled at once by a reference to a Royal Injune- 
tion of Henry VIII. of 1544. It had been the custom to sing 
the Litany in procession, especially out of doors. On Rogation 
Days, for instance, the Priest and all the people marched in 
procession around the bounds of the parish, singing the Litany. 
The tradition was at least as old as the time of St. Augustine of 
Canterbury. It was on a Rogation Day in 597 that he and his 
companions marched from Thanet to Canterbury to meet the 
heathen king, with a processional crucifix at the head of the 
procession, singing the Litany as they marched. For what 
seemed to the Reformers good and sufficient reasons, they de- 
cided to abolish this ancient custom, and to order the Litany to 
be said or sung at a desk placed either in the choir or in the 
nave. When the Prayer Book was issued, nothing was said as 
to where or how the Litany was to be said, because to both clergy 
and people any direction would have been superfluous. The 
silence of the book showed that the order to which they had been 
accustomed for five years, was to prevail. 

The Psalter is an important element of public worship. 
It enters into every Service, and all the occasional Offices ex- 
cept Baptism, Confirmation, and Holy Matrimony,+ and it 
forms the back-bone of the Choir Offices. How are the psalms 
to be said? The Prayer Book is silent. There is no hint as to 
whether the priest is to read them as he reads the Lessons, or 
whether the people are to read them with him, or by themselves, 
or antiphonally, or whether the choir are to sing them. Some 
clergymen announce the psalms for the day, but there is no 
authority, either by rubric or by tradition, for the practice. 
Sometimes one hears the announcement in this form, “The 


+In the English Prayer Book, there are psalms in this Office. 
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Psalter for the sixth day, Morning Prayer, beginning with the 
30th psalm.” This is not only extra-rubrical and extra-tradi- 
tional, but also extra-commonsensical. ‘The Psalter is the Book 
of Psalms, not the portion appointed for an Office. And why 
say “Morning Prayer?’ Do not the people know if it be morn- 
ing or afternoon? And why say, “beginning with such or such 
a psalm?” Are not the psalms printed in the book according to 
the order in which they are to be used? Again, the Gloria Patri 
is generally read responsively. By what authority is it done? 
The Prayer Book gives no hint that it should be done so. 

Tradition comes to our help. The psalms are not to be 
announced, because every person has sufficient intelligence to 
know the day of the month, and the hour of the day, and there 
is no rubrical authority for making announcement. At the 
Reformation, and prior to it, the custom prevailed of singing 
the psalms antiphonally, either between the cantors and the 
choir, or between the decani and cantoris sides of the choir. 
When the choir was present, the officiant sang antiphonally with 
the people. Reading was not introduced until a century after 
the Reformation. To a liturgical mind, it is just as sensible for 
a priest and congregation to read antiphonally the verses of a 
metrical hymn (say “The Church’s One Foundation’), as to 
read a psalm in this manner. The Gloria Patri, being a com- 
mon ascription of praise, should be said by all. 

It is unnecessary to go into further detail, for the fact is 
that the Offices of the Prayer Book are practically unintelligible 
without traditional interpretation, and the omitted rubrics are 
more numerous and more important than those which have been 
inserted in the book. 

Had the English Prayer Book been a new manner of wor- 
ship, had the snglish Church been a new creation, had the 
English Clergy presented themselves before the world with 
brand new Orders, the Book of 1549 would not have been un- 
finished and incomplete. But the exact contrary is the truth. 
The book was not a novelty, even in its language, for parts of 
the services had been said in the vernacular for at least seven 
years. The book was neither more nor less than a condensation 
and simplification of the existing Service Books. It was not 
the intention of the rulers of England, either spiritual or civil, 
to make any important changes in the worship, or doctrine, or 
discipline of the Church. All that they aimed at was the 
reform of abuses. Hence, the rule by which the Prayer Book 
to be interpreted, and by which it is to be used, is, that where 
changes were made, they are indicated by rubrics, and where the 
rubric is omitted, the old custom is to be continued. To this 
rule there is an apparent exception, viz., that sometimes a 
rubric directs that to be done which it was the custom to do, as, 
for example, to kneel in prayer, or to stand when saying the 
Creed. But this exception is only apparent, for sometimes 
prayer was offered standing, and in the use of the rosary the 
Oreed is always said kneeling. And be it noticed that many 


of these rubrics have been inserted in revisions of the book 


_ subsequent to 1549, after popish and puritan practices had 
obscured the customs. 

The clergy of England in the sixteenth century, did not 
need instruction as to the manner of offering public worship. 
They knew how to celebrate the Eucharist, and to recite the 
Offices. Probably, almost to a man, they were in hearty sym- 
pathy with the movement of reform. This fact is shown by the 
absolute silence of writers of the period as to even isolated 
eases of refusal to use the new book, and by the fact that in 
many churches, particularly in London, the book was used be- 
fore the date which made it authoritative. 

The Book of 1549 was put forth by the authority of an 
existing Chureh and was used by clergy and people who knew 
how to use it, and hence its rubrical directions are few and 
simple. This very meagreness of rubrics, and this constant 
reference to former customs and traditions, is a striking evi- 
dence of the continuity of the Anglican Church. 


The Book was used on Easter Day in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
many other churches. 


THE Missionary Herald records the fact that one important re- 
sult of a revision of treaties in Japan is a great increase in the desire 
to learn foreign languages, especially the English, the Chinese lan- 
guage and literature being less and less cared for. Mr. Loomis, of 
the American Bible Society in Japan, reports that there has been a 
great increase in the sale of Bibles, and that whereas hitherto the 
bookstores in Japan would not keep the Scriptures, since, if it was 
known that they were engaged in circulating Christian literature, 
it would injure their business, there is now no hesitation on the part 
of booksellers of every class in keeping Bibles for sale. 


The Living Church. 
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All communications published under this head must be signed by the 
actual name of the writer. This rule will be invariably adhered to. The 
Editor is not responsible for the opinions expressed, but yet reserves the 
right to exercise discretion as to what letters shall be published. 


“THE CHURCH’S SHAME.” 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 


N Tue Livine Cuurcn of February 10th there is a communi- 

cation under the title, ““The Church’s Shame.” If there are 
so many good men who want work, men who are earnest and 
zealous, why do they not come out to this Western field, where 
the harvest is ripe, and the Church stands in great need and is 
erying out for just such unselfish, earnest, and zealous men? 
Tell them, Mr. Editor, “the field is ripe, the laborers are few”; 
if they are so zealous, so earnest, “why stand they all the day 
idle,” trying to pick and choose their field? Let them go into 
the Lord’s vineyard and work where He wills. There is no 


room in the ministry of ease. JOSEPH SHEERIN. 
Clay Center, Kansas, Feb. 12, 1900. 


THE WORD “MASS”. 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 


OU state, in your issue of Feb. 10th, that “The Mass” is 

one of the names for the Lord’s Supper, for, although the 
Prayer Book has entirely omitted the word, it still survives in 
such events as Christmas, Candlemas and Lammas. 

Can we for a moment think that the survival of a name for 
a festival of the Church implies a belief in that from which 
the name was derived? Were this the case we would be ‘com- 
pelled to acknowledge the supernatural attributes of Eostre, the 
goddess of the dawn, whose name survives in the great festival 
of Easter, and to recognize as gods both Woden and Frea, whose 
names come down to us in “Ash Wednesday” and “Good Fri- 
day,” and whom our pagan ancestors worshipped centuries ago 
on the shores of the Baltic Sea. 

Until better arguments can be produced to justify the use 
of a word which the vast majority of Churchmen think has no 
place in our belief, it seems to me it were better to drop the 
word entirely as the Prayer Book has done. 


W. J. DAVIS. 
323 Jefferson Avenue, Scranton, Pa. 
February 12th, 1900. 


[Tun article in question was historical merely, and in no sense a 
suggestion that the word should be revived. It is an historie fact that 
up to the year 1552 the Church of England used the term officially as a 
synonym for the Holy Communion. In that year she ceased to use the 
word in the Eucharistic office, though it still survives, as stated, in 
derivative words. All tu-s is fact, and nothing more was said regarding 
it in these columns.—Epiror L. C.] 


THE CHICAGO ELECTION. ~ 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 


S OME of us have been very much amused on meeting East- 
ern brethren to hear them say, “How curious to have 
elected a man Coadjutor Bishop of Chicago on the first ballot, 
whom we do not know.” One witty Chicagoan replied, “No 
more curious than his not knowing you!” 

Now, when men unknown to us are elected Bishops at 
the East, we do not feel that way. We know that in the East 
as in the West a mah may be most capable and most eloquent 
without ever crossing the Alleghenies. It is quite time Eastern 
men got over thinking that not to be known by them argues a 
mere unknown. They may as well recognize that “Westward,” 
ete. Unless I am mistaken, a good many people at all points 
of the compass, will, before many years, know who the Bishop 


Coadjutor of Chicago is. CLINTON LOCKE. 


‘Cae State Church of the Transvaal is the Dutch Reformed, and 
to it belong the greater portion of the population, fully 50,000. The 
latest statistics accessible give 18,100 adherents to other branches of 
the Dutch Chureh, 6,581 to the Episcopal, 3,866 to the Wesleyan 


‘Methodists, 3,000 to Roman Catholics, and 1,500 to other Christian 


denominations. These statistics are of the white population only. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE CLERGY. 


’N. Y. CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER (Ref.) 


F the young man studying with ardor for the ministry until 

he is twenty-five would realize how quickly the decades of 
years will pass away, and how soon he will be only tolerated, if 
even that, by the Church, we doubt whether he could muster 
sufficient enthusiasm to acquire well his lessons in Hebrew 
theology, and other studies by which he becomes equipped for 
his work. Reality would take the vigor out of his spirit. The 
Church, as it encourages young men to study for the highest 
calling in life, should keep faith with its ministers. Shall it 
change the present course, or shall the men seek a trade as 
well as a profession, that when the latter fails them, the former, 
like a net beneath the trapeze performer, may receive them, 
or shall twenty years of service entitle them, as it does New 
York policemen, to the benefit of a retirement fund? There 
is need that this problem of ministerial supply should have 
careful and prayerful attention. Those looking forward to the 
ministry may well count the cost and recognize that to give 
one’s self to this work demands special consecration, self-abne- 
gation, and the fullest preparation. And churches should learn 
by the experience of many that young people do not need or de- 
mand youth and inexperience in a pastor, and that usefulness is 
not a matter of age, but of fitness. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR THE GOSPEL. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


HY is it that any substitute for the Gospel should be 

sought? Why do men, instead of recognizing readily 
their obligation to accept the Gospel because of its divine au- 
thority, its pertinence to every department and period of life, 
its conceded sufficiency to reform character, and the assurance 
of salvation which it offers, search anxiously for some other 
way of satisfying their longings for spiritual truth and their 
hopes of heaven? Never were more alleged substitutes for 
the Gospel flourished before the view of mankind than to-day. 
For instance, Theosophy, agnosticism, materialism, spiritualism, 
‘Christian Science, and socialism, not to mention others, num- 
ber their adherents by thousands, and each of them is prac- 
tically regarded and often frankly avowed to be a sufiicient, 
if not the only true, religion, and a complete and satisfactory 
substitute for the Christian system taught in the Gospel. 
‘What is the reason for this restlessness of mankind? The an- 
swer is not far to seek. It is because the consciousness of sin- 
fulness is universal, and because Christianity makes no com- 
promise with sin, but bids us reform and reject it utterly in 
the name and with the help of Christ. This thousands are 
unwilling to do. 


THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


Rooxy Mountain Curistian ADVOCATE. 


T IS well known that there are two parties in the Episcopal 

Church, both in England and in the United States. There 
is a party which maintains that the Church of England and the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States are each a 
Catholic Church and not a Protestant Church; the other party 
maintains with decision that the Church of England and the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States are each a 
Protestant Church and not Catholic. It is an object lesson 
in ignorance or in quite pachydermatous prejudice for a gentle- 
man to undertake to unchurch and excommunicate a member 
of the Protestant Episcopalian Church for maintaining that 
the Protestant Episcopal Church is a Protestant Church. 


[This we quote to show how our revered ecclesiastical name strikes 
outsiders. Of course, our friend does not understand that “this Church” 
is Protestant in one sense, and not Protestant in another, while she is 
Catholic in every correct sense of the term. But why should we expect 

- outsiders to understand? And why should we use a compromising term 
in our title? And who is vesponsible for making the name of “this 
Church” an object of ridicule? Let Churchmen answer, Eprror L, C.] 


MR. RUSKIN AS A TEACHER. 


; Lonpon GUARDIAN. 


UT when all allowance is made for his obvious defects and 
_ limitations no one who knows anything of the last half- 
century of English thought and English art can fail to recog- 


The Diving Church. 


‘of thought and life. 
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nize the greatness of his power and the abiding results of his 
teaching. In purely esthetic matters it is a great thing to have 
opened men’s eyes to the beauty and significance of the early 
Italian painters, and this was: Ruskin’s doing. It is easy for 
us now to admire what he has shown us, but we ought not to 
ignore the insight which enabled him to discover it, the power 
by which he revealed it. “Oh, Mr. Ruskin,” a superficial en- 
thusiast is reported to have exclaimed, “when I first went to 
Florence I saw at once the truth of all you say about Botticelli.” 
“Did you? It took me thirty years to see it.” But it is not 
only the gain of esthetic pleasure in these great works of art 
that we owe to him, but the moral and spiritual principles on 
which his criticism is always based. It is now said that Rus- 
kin treats painting as literature and not art, according to the 
fashionable antithesis, and it is perhaps true that in tracing 
out, for instance, the working of the imagination in Tintoret, 
Ruskin was too easily contented with recognizing the thought 
conveyed, and cared too little for the pictorial mode, the special 
form of beauty, in which it is conveyed. This is, however, only 
an error of one-sidedness; it needs, no doubt, correcting by the 
more purely pictorial criticism which is, with no less one-sided- 
ness, in yogue at the present day; and Ruskin’s method has the 
advantage that it appeals to a far wider audience than could 
be reached by technical criticism and touches deeper springs ’ 
He has impressed upon men’s minds last- 
ing lessons of moral and spiritual truth through the medium of 
the visible. He has carried on Wordsworth’s task of revealing 
the eternal significance of natural beauty, and has added to it 
his own characteristic work of discerning the moral and spir- 
itual qualities in all artistic and even in all mechanical 
achievement. 


AMERICAN SYMPATHIES IN THE BOER 
WAR. 


AMERICAN CoRRESPONDENT OF Lonpon CuurcH TIMEs. 


C HE better class of the American people, I believe, view 

with deep sympathy the sad reverses which British arms 
have suffered in South Africa, and hope for a speedy change for 
the better, knowing that the establishment of British suprem- 
acy in that region contains the hope of future progress and 
enlightenment for a very large proportion of the Dark Con- 
tinent. The Irish-Americans and some other foreigners among 
us are holding meetings to express sympathy for the Boers, and 
one reads a great deal of oratory directed against England. 
Perhaps the South African conflict was inevitable, and if so, we 
can only pray for the bringing forth of truth and righteousness 
out of the horrible suffering and noble achievements of the war. 


THE AGE FOR CONFIRMATION. 


J. R. Broucuton, 1x Lonpon Cuurcu Times. 


Y the Canon Law, a child is capable of committing mortal 
sin at seven years; for it is held that infancy ceases at 
seven, and childhood then commences. 

By the same law, the person ceases to be a child and be- 
comes an adult, for a boy, at fourteen years of age, for a girl, 
at twelve. 

They are then capable of contracting marriage, as well as 
performing certain civil functions. The period of childhood 
between seven and twelve would seem to be the proper age for 
Confirmation. 

In other words, the age ends where our modern usage insists 
that it begins. Yet those who advocate our modern practice 
appeal to Holy Seripture, the Primitive Church, and our An- 
glican Reformers. 

It is a pity they do not follow their own authorities in this 
respect (see Burn’s “Ecclesiastical Law, Marriage; and Gibson’s 
Codex, xxx. 2. The above age is also the age prescribed by the 
Council of Trent.) 

It is probably owing to the influence of Puritanism and 
rationalizing teaching, both of which disparage the grace-giv- 
ing nature of the Sacraments, that Confirmation is deferred to 
the age of fourteen and fifteen, and in many cases boys and 


- girls enter into grave temptations, and are wounded by sin 


before they are armed with spiritual weapons to ward it off. 
An intellectual process is substituted for the Divine Gifts 
of Grace, and it is held that a child is unable to be confirmed by 
the Holy Ghost until, intellectually, it can confirm itself. 
Such would seem to be the rationale of our totally modern 


practice. 
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what of an apology. The duty of the clergy toward the 
Church is paramount to the duty of the Church toward the 
clergy. The Church was not made for the benefit of the Clergy, 
but the clergy were constituted and set apart for the benefit of 
the Church, and for humanity. If, unhappily, men have en- 
tered into the ministry with the primary idea of making a living 
out of the Church, we trust it is not uncharitable to hope they 
may fail in their purpose. This danger, however, is not so 


widespread in this country as it is in England, where the endow- ' 


ments and social status of the clergy are such that there are far 
more tempting baits than there are in this country. 

Again, we are not willing to consider the topie without a 
distinct reminder that a man is unworthy of ordination to the 
sacred ministry unless he is willing and ready to put the needs 
of the Church before his own personal comfort. There were 
times in the Church’s history, and there are countries in her cur- 
rent history, where no one is admitted to ordination without a 
definite pledge to a life of celibacy. Because the Anglican com- 
munion no longer requires that pledge, it should not be assumed 
that she no longer has use for a celibate clergy. She leaves to 
the discretion of the individual whether his life and ministry 
can best be lived and served in the celibate or in the family life. 
The clergy know what are the conditions under which their life 
in the ministry is likely to be spent. They know how meagre 
and uncertain are clerical salaries. Jf with no private means 
of their own, or other expectation of support, they rush into 
matrimony, taking upon themselves those duties and responsi- 
bilities which of necessity adhere to that estate, they cannot 
throw the responsibility upon the Church. The Anglican min- 
istry has ample room for celibates and married priests. It has 
no room in it for men, who in matrimony place their own per- 
sonal pleasure above the welfare of the Church. 

* We are unwilling to consider the topic placed at the head of 
these words, until we have first made this declaration. Having 
made the proviso, and having put it strongly, we are now led to 
a consideration of the duty on the part of the Church toward 
her clergy. We have the best authority—that is, that of Holy 
Scripture—for putting together the two propositions, that if a 
man will not work, neither shall he eat; and that they who are 
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to preach the Gospel should live of the Gospel. The fact that 
there have been men who desired to eat without working, is no- 
excuse for us if we neglect the other Scriptural injunction. 

The financial condition of the Church to-day with regard to 
her clergy may be no worse than it has been in other times of 
her history; but it is bad enough. The average salary paid to 
our clergy is so small as to be a matter of humiliation. It is 
stated in a circular issued by the General Clergy Relief Trus- 
tees, that the average clerical salary is about $700. We believe 
that that amount is really in excess of the average. Certainly 
it is in excess of the average throughout the West and South. 

If this is the average, what are we to say of the salaries 
which fall under this average? There are a great many such. — 
They are received by men who have devoted their lives to the 
Church. True, among them some are incompetent; some are 
meni of small abilities; and a few may be even vicious. One is 
always reminded of these classes when he attempts to speak of 
the sad condition in which we find clerical support in this 
Church. To suppose, hotvever, that any large proportion of 
these clergymen receiving less than the average, salaries, fall 
into one of these classes, is simply libellous. The great bulk of 
them are men who appear to be sentenced by the Church to live 
their lives amidst hardships, and in the midst of humdrum, 
sordid, unappreciative, and stolid people. 

Perhaps our whole system is wrong, in that we require men 
of education and talents to minister in our humbler places. 
Perhaps the work could be as well or better done by men pro- 
duced from the soil, and trained only in the Bible, the Prayer 
Book, and the English language. Perhaps an associate mission 
on a large scale could do such rural work better than it is done 
by our systems of to-day. Perhaps, and perhaps, and perhaps! 

All this does not affect the fact. The men are there. The 
Church sent them there. They are underpaid. What is the 
Church going to do about it? Better systems, when they be- 
come practicable, may perhaps obviate some of the difficulty 
in the Twenty-first Century. They are not likely to do it in 
the early part of the Twentieth, and in the meantime there are 
starving clergy. 


A Lent that means spiritual culture for the individual and 
no thought of the great body, is a training in selfishness. A 
Lent spent by the individual in contemplation of his own poor 
soul, is one which might obviously be the best Lent to spend in 
the infernal regions. By suggesting that special offerings be 
taken on Quinquagesima for the Clergy Relief Fund, the Bish- 
ops have intimated that this is an excellent season for not only 
considering the duty of the clergy toward the Church, but that 
of the Church toward the Clergy as well. 

We have heard it said by some among the well-dressed and 
well-fed clergy, whose duties consist of two services a week and 
six days of intellectual enjoyment, that if a parish or mission 
cannot support its minister, let the church be closed; that the 
relations of demand and supply will then very quickly solve the 
problem. 

No doubt they would, and our well-dressed friend is right; 
but would the problem then be solved in the Church’s way? If 
so, the problem was solved before the Church ever entered upon 
her existence; for if there were no Church and no ministry, 
then there would be no problem of clerical support. Clearly, 
one way to solve the problem is to wipe out the Church, and then 
there will be no problem to solve. 

But without some such heroic method as this, the Church 
must adjust herself to the conditions of today. We cannot 
immediately raise the standard of salaries. To pass a resolu- 
tion that $1,000 shall be the minimum salary paid in a diocese, 
does not at all alter the problem. Even so dignified a body as a 
diocesan convention cannot create values by passing resolutions. 
Bishop Thompson has well said that the only way to take a dol- 
lar out of the treasury is first to put the dollar in. 

To our mind, the most pressing and the first step in the 
way of reform, is to make provision for the aged and infirm 
among the clergy, and for the widows and orphans of deceased 
clergymen. We say this is the first step. We consider it 
also only a temporary step. Conditions ought to be such 
that each clergyman would make his own provision for old 
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age, precisely as every other man is obliged to make provi- 
sion. The fact remains that in a condition that we cannot 
change immediately, but which undoubtedly exists, such pro- 
vision cannot be made by the individual clergyman in average 
cireumstances. The ideal way therefore must make way for the 
way that is best as conditions are; not for that which is ideally 


_best under ideal conditions. 


- 


For though we cannot change the parochial system of to- 
day in a moment, or in a year, we can and may take this tem- 
porary step on a much larger scale than we are doing. Pro- 
vision is made by canon for the creation of a General Clergy 
Relief Fund, and to authorize a Board of Trustees long since 
constituted, to administer this fund. We cannot profess to 
have much information as to how it is administered. From the 
names of the men composing the Trustees, we have every reason 
to believe its administration to be most excellent. We observe, 
however; from the reports and circulars of this organization, 


that the funds which it administers are so grotesquely inade- 


quate for the work with which they are charged, that the prob- 
lem is almost as nearly unsolved as it was a hundred years ago. 
With a clergy list amounting to nearly five thousand names, 
there is an endowment fund held by this Society to the extent 
of about $100,000, and the further annual resources of the Soci- 
ety consists of a royalty on the sale of hymnals and of voluntary 
contributions. Our humiliation is increased as we glean from 
the last published statement of the Trustees, that during the 
period of fifteen months ending September 15th, 1899, the whole 
amount received and administered by the Fund was as follows: 


PACOMIORUTVESTINGNTS < wrolvg ale os vicle's ess ore ee ove $ 4,502.50 
LOMO VAICY OD Ay MNAalsy « os2 s:0:e'e.s 2 cke oie v0.0) 8-010 7,399.94 
RECOM EIIDUELONS's <p c:2 ssi. veleeiclusieie ce sie eee 0. 11,180.90 
MRCS CLO a5 :5.5 occ) | alate: stove) tale (ere ieleralio siete: eleilere oye 12,326.29 

ReneS T SS FA ISCOCAL (OL cic cis a ale tee cle blara ints es jane 0.010.618 $35,409.63 


No doubt this sum is further lessened by the fact that some 
part of the legacies at least, were probably applied by direction 
of the donors to the endowment fund, thus lessening the amount 
to be actually divided among beneficiaries. Of the latter, there 
were 282, of which number 64 were clergymen, 188 widows, and 
30 orphans. Clearly, the amount given to each was so small as 
to only show how inadequate is the Church’s support for those 
who have given their lives to her work, while the number of 
needy ones who received nothing, must have been many times 
larger than the number of beneficiaries. 


SOME years ago, it was in 1880 if we mistake not, there was 
a resolution of General Convention requesting the clergy to 
reserve from one to ten per cent. of the Communion alms for 
the increase of this Fund. We regard this plan as a most excel- 
lent one. The Communion alms are from long custom to be 
devoted primarily to the poor and needy of the Church. What 
class of her children have a larger claim on her in the hour of 
their need, than her dependent clergy? We feel that if this 
request of General Convention would be more largely acted 
upon, the result would be most salutary. 

But beyond this provision there is further need which can 
only be met by large and generous offerings on the part of the 
laity. Such contributions might be made as amends in part for 
the humiliating spectacle which is presented to the world, of a 
parochial system that makes possible such conditions as now 
confront us. We can terminate or ameliorate these conditions 
better by the use of the pocket book than by passing resolutions 
calling attention to what might be done, but is not likely to be. 

Shall not we of the laity make a real and honest attempt 
this Lent, which either begins or ends the Century, according 
to the predilection of each individual, to take this needed step 
of increasing the insufiicient Fund devoted to such elergy relief ? 

Even if it were possible that a sufficient amount could be 
raised, so that grants sufficient might be made by the Society to 
provide a decent living for the aged and infirm and for the 
widows and orphans of the clergy, there would still be only one 
step taken in the elucidation of the problem of the due and 
proper support of the ministry. Even then we should be obliged 
to begin at the beginning, and readjust a system which proves 
to be so evil in its practical results. 


Let us leave words until we have first had deeds. Let us 


‘try to gradually improve our system, so that in the course of a 
_ few centuries these appeals may not be necessary, because each 


clergyman will be able to provide for his own future, at least as 
well as the laity are able to. At the same time, let us either 
build a large funeral pyre, and consume the mortal remains of 
all those who are now the victims of the bad system of to-day 
and the past, and begin anew on our improved system; or else 


put our hands in our pockets and adopt some real and honorable 
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methods of relief for those who are suffering through our past 
neglect of them. 


WE ARE now able to offer special inducements to canvassers 
in every parish to solicit subscriptions for Tur Livine Cuurcu, 
paying commissions in cash. No doubt many will be glad to 
enter upon the work of solicitation, both for the sake of increas- 
ing the circulation of Church literature, and also for their own 
profit. In addition to this, it occurs to us that there may be 
many parish organizations, particularly those of older children, 
which may be ready to do such work with a view toward in- 
creasing their Lenten earnings and Easter offerings. 

The arrangements which we have under way will result, 
we feel confident, in the continued improvement of Tur Livine 
Cuurcu. In addition to the news, we hope to have regularly 
such papers on phases of Church work and of current thought 
as will make the paper valuable to lay people as well as to the 
clergy. Miss Castleman’s story, which was begun last week, 
will be found of absorbing interest, and there will be from time 
to time, various shorter papers and notes of household interest, 
covering those little things which appeal to the wife and the 
mother in the household rounds. 

We invite any who are willing to consider the matter of 
soliciting subscriptions to write to the Publication Office for 
particulars. 


At THE beginning of Lent one can hardly lay too great 
a stress upon regular attendance at the week-day services, 
which are available in almost every parish in the American 
Church. It is unfortunate that all our churches are not open 
for daily prayer the year round, in accordance with the clear 
Prayer Book intention. Few churches, however, now lack op- 
portunities for daily Lenten services. The quiet rest from 
household cares and disturbances, with the daily direction of 
the mind to spiritual affairs, will be a large factor in making 
Lent of real spiritual value to any who will honestly attempt 
to carry out the Church’s plans. 


Tuer Diocese of Long Island has lost one of its best and 
most influential laymen in the person of Mr. Augustus Rapelye, 
a resident of Newtown. Mr. Rapelye has held many positions 
of trust in the Diocese of Long Island, and at the time of his 
death was Secretary of the Standing Committee. For some 
years he had been a deputy to General Convention, and a mem- 
ber of the Missionary Council, and was also warden of St. 
James’ Church, Newtown. Mr. Rapelye was prominent in civil 
affairs as well, a business man of note in New York City, a 
member of the Holland Society of Manhattan, and for many 
years a member and for four years President of the Board of 
Education, first in Laurel Hill, his former home, and afterward 
in Newtown. Mr. Rapelye died at his residence on February 
7th, and was buried on the 10th in Greenwood Cemetery. 


TurouGH a clerical error, for which nobody was responsible 
but the editor, the excellent brief article clipped from the Ocon- 
to (Wis.) Reporter, in our issue for February 10th, appeared 
with the credit for authorship of the Rev. L. D. Hopkins, 
whereas it should have been stated as the Rev. P. Gavan Duffy. 
It will be a pleasure to those who read the article, to know that 
we shall be able to receive similar papers from Mr. Duffy direct 
for Tur Livine Cuurcu from time to time. 


Tuer Bishop-elect of Maine announced to the congregation 
he was leaving at St. John’s Church, Roxbury, that he had 
strong hopes that the Rev. Gustavus Tuckerman, of St. Louis, 
would accept the rectorship as his successor. Mr. Tuckerman 
has declined, which assures a continuance of his remarkably 
successful work at St. Stephen’s House in St. Louis. Mr. 
Tuckerman belongs to the West, and we can ill spare such 
workers; and we are pleased to know of his decision to stay, 


Ir 1s a pleasure to testify to the increased interest and 
marked improvement in The Spirit of Missions, as shown under 
the new management, with Mr. John W. Wood as editor. We 
have never been among those who have made hostile criticisms 
of the publications or other work of the Board of Missions. 
No doubt it is easier to tell how the work of missions ought 
to be administered, than it is to assist in raising the funds 
to be administered. Many who overlook the latter duty find 
time for the former recreation. Without, however, intending 
any criticism on the magazine as it has been issued in the 
past, we feel bound to say that the number for the current 
month is exceptionally interesting and well made. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. H.—SvuIvraB.E pamphlets for the purpose first mentioned are: 
Historical Position of the Episcopal Church, by the Rev. F. J. Hall, D.D. 
(10 cts.), and What is the Anglican Church? by the late Rey. F. C. 
Ewer, D.D. (15 cts.). \ Both these were written especially for-sectarians. 
If the word ‘‘Church” would make these unavailable, use Blunt’s 
Household Theology (40 cts.). For the second purpose; we know of no 
available book in story form, but recommend Our Family Ways (cloth, 
50 cts.; paper, 25 cts. ). : 


“THE RETURN TO CHRIST.” 


HAT has been called the return to Christ is, perhaps, the 
most striking feature of the religious life of our time. 
This return has been along all paths that lead back to 
Him—history, criticism, theology, ethics both social and indi- 
vidual. History has supplied fresh verifications of His unique 
place in the world’s movement; criticism has grown more mod- 
est and careful when brought to the bar of history; theology has 
again taken up the mystery of the divine person on its kenotié 
side; while the ethical teaching of Our Lord has been sum- 
moned, as never before, to interpret and apply the second of the 
two great commandments to the most grave and disquieting 
social problems of our day. But the most remarkable character- 
istic in all this backward trend to the Christ is the unanimity of 
the admission by the most trustworthy thinkers that He is, in- 
deed, the only light worth having on the fundamental questions 
of man’s origin, duty, and destiny, and of his relations with his 
fellow man; and that never before was He so truly the great 
Teacher—all men’s Teacher, the world’s Teacher. It begins to 
be seen that what He said is beyond all else the leaven that stirs 
the social ferment of the day. Multitudes in every Christian 
land, who repudiate the Church’s claim upon their allegiance, 
are drawn more and more to Him as the only true leader—the 
only sure ground of unity and peace amid the present conflicts 
of class interests. His influence in this direction is almost a 
new revelation of His mastery over man. So God pleads His 
cause through Him “in whom each anxious and imperfect age 
has recognized what it could not find in the world—a pattern 
and a master, as of rich and poor, as of the individual and the 
multitude, so of the first century and the last.” 
—Bishop Littlejohn. 


_ WE SHALL RISE IN OUR BODIES. 


HE possibilities presented by the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion of the body as a subject for the most inspiring reflec- 
tions are wonderfully set forth in an article by Rev. Henry 

E. O'Keeffe, C.S.P., in the Catholic World Magazine for Feb- 
ruary. He has sounded the highest note of praise and touched 
the deepest chord of the human consciousness in his interpre- 


tation of this exalting belief—that the body shall, with every © 


single one of its faculties refined and perfected, be reunited 
to the sanctified soul some day in heaven, and for all eternity. 
Even now, he says, “the blessed sigh for their bodies; and 
it is thought among the holy, that souls do not lapse into 
the being of God until they have received their supreme per- 
fection from their union with their body.” And again he 
remarks: ‘The philosophic conviction is that body and soul 
enter into the essence of each other. Body and soul do not 
acquire the respective perfection of their nature until they 
are joined together.” “Since, then,” he concludes, “we are be- 
holden to the body, let us look to it that we reverence it in 
decent fashion. It is for us believers the temple of the Holy 
Spirit; of immensely more historic interest than the temple of 
Jerusalem. Guard the walls of the city and the temple will be 
secure. Exercise custody, and do not permit the exterior senses 
to wander at will. Close all the city gates by night, so that 
the wayward traveller with his camel cannot pass through the 
eye of the needle. 

“The defilement of the human body might be more. tragic 
in its consequences than the spilling of a prophet’s blood in 
the portico of the temple. The body has its laws, preroga- 
tives, capacities; and it is serious to thwart or destroy them. 
Else nature will turn the throb of health to a nervous tremor 
and the crimson glow of youthful beauty to the hectic pallor 
of disease. 


“Then, from a moral consideration, how horrible to think 
that in some manner we take with us in death bodily habits 
contracted in life; it would seem of momentous importance, 
therefore, to lay on the lash, and whip disordered inclination 
into subservience to the sweeter instinct of the soul.” 
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A STUDY IN THE AMERICAN CLERGY LIST 


By tue Rey. Grorer Henry Smiru. 


HE Clergy List in our Church Almanacs reveals a curious 
state of things in the “Protestant Episcopal Church.” We 

can find only one Parish, but there are two Popes, ten . 
Bishops, and one Archdeacon. JT ortunately, however, there is 
only one Boss. Priests and deacons are not specified, but the e 
are four Deans, five Shepherds, five Parsons, and one Pastorius, 
besides six Abbotts and one Monk, with only one Cowl among 
them. 

Places of worship are few; only two Churches, one Kirk, 
and three Temples, and for all these only one Sexton. Perhaps 
they make use of the four Booths and seven Barnes. — 

There is plenty of material for new buildings; Wood in 
abundance, Birch, Pine, Oakes, Chestnutt; in short, a whole 
Forrest, as well as Stones, Bricks, Steel, and Glass. We also 
have the Means, Cash, Gold, Silver, Jewells, and one Bond. 
The six Carpenters, five Joyners, five Masons, and three-score 
Smiths, have only one Toole to work with, but they have done 
something, and there are now on hand two Posts, three Rafters, 
six Sills, one Sleeper, two Walls, four Crosses, three Bells, three 
Locks, three Garretts, and Gatewood for three Gates. 

Vestments are scare, consisting of only one Hood, two 
Capes, and eight Spencers, unless we add one Stocking, 
one Vest, one Wragg, and Scheetz. But more may be forth- 
coming, for there are at Work one Weaver on ten Webbs, five 
Dyers, three Fullers, one Draper, and twenty-three Taylors, but 
with one Shears. The only materials that appear are Cottin 
Battin and Lindsay-Woolsey. ‘The musical department needs 
adding to, but a start has been made with two Drumms, one Fid- 
ler, one Piper, one Bard, and one Bellows. 

There is better provision for the carnal man seen in the 
list of thirteen Bakers, fifteen Cookes, and five Butlers, while 
another Bakes and two Bakewell. This is the “Menu”: Beans, 
Bacon (with Brine), Birds, Duck, Lamb and Capers, Partridge, 
Quaile, Woodcock, Lemons, Coffey, and Beer. 

Then, too, nineteen Millers are busy with four Mills. But 
all this is not for the clergy alone. The laity are represented 
by three Kings, five Lords, two Earls, and nine Pages. 

In many cases the supply is out of proportion to the de- 
mand; as for example, nine Barbers for two Beards, six Pot- 
ters, and three Potts, eight Gardeners for one Garden and one 
Field, with only one Plant. However, there are five Weeds, one 
Flower, four Roses, and three Roots. 

Although there are a dozen Brooks, two Lakes, and three 
Ponds, yet it is not surprising that five Fishers get only one 
Fish, for with three Hookers, and six Bates, there is no Hook 
and only one set of Lines. 

While there is plenty of game in addition to the flesh and 
fowl for dinner, two Baers, four Badgers, one Bullock, two 
Bulls (one Wilde and one Wilder), Fox, Hawks, Lion, Parrott, 
Robbins, Swans, and Wolfe, yet of four Hunters there is only 
one Hunting; doubtless because with three Gunns, there is only 
one Steed (is this the Trotter?) and one Bullitt. 

A four Footed Body would naturally have but one Chinn, 
and one Shinn, but something is amiss when there is but one — 
Bohn, one Hooff, one Horne, one Boot, and one Stocking, but 
two Tongues. 

Again there is one Battle with four Knights, but only one 
Spear, and one Sword, and three Shields. 

There are also three Weeks, with only one Day and two 
Mundys, but with three Easters and three Mays, and, lastly, 
only one Coffin for four Graves. 

The Church is comprehensive, and of course there are all 
colors and grades of Churchmanship—White, Black, Brown, 
Gray, and Green, Biggs and Littles, Long and Short, Auld and 
Young; but the worldly element is too prominent, and it is sad 
to see two Gamble for one Wager, and only one Pray. Also 
there is but one Goodman, and four Rich, three Skinners, six 
Sharpe, with three Prices, two Proffitts, and one Purce. 

But the virtues are not all absent, and we find Duty, Hon- 
esty, Hope, and Love yet in the Church., If there are three Say- 
ages, there are also three who are either Fair or Strong. The 
fourteen Walkers may be good plodders and get there some day, 
but there is one Messenger, Swift, Bright, Gay, Sage, and Wise, 
and he will more than make up for the one Idleman, Sleeper 
and Doolittle, Weary, Slack, and Tardy. 

Then, to close, there is one Bourne, even one Paradise, two 
Angels and three Saints, with a goodly number of. patriarchs, 
prophets and apostles, from Adam, Abell (Cain is there, too), 
Noe, Abraham, Jacob, Israel, Moses, Jobe, down to Peter, James, 
and John. 
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Lights and Shadows of a Long Lpiscopate. 
Recollections of the Right Reverend Henry Benjamin Whipple, Bishop 


Being Reminiscences and 


of Minnesota: 


with portrait of the Author, and other illustrations. 
New York: 


The Macmillan Company. Price, $5. 

Any one acquainted with the author of this book would 
know beforehand that it would be hugely entertaining. It 
has no logical method, and its chronological sequence is 
very loose. It is, rather, like a prolonged conversation, in 
which the speaker, at the least suggestion, departs from the 
strict narrative, and yields to the temptation to digress; often 
interposing an anecdote, ‘not particularly relevant, or, discus- 
sing at length some suggested question, returning often to the 
main current of the story, or often forgetting to return; all 
of which loose method gives it an air of ease and spontaneity, 
which is restful to the reader, and adds to the charm. 

As the story of a Life, it has its own valuable lesson. It 
is the experience of a servant of Jesus Christ, looking about 
incessantly to see when and where he could follow his Master’s 
example,—to relieve a temporal want, to succor the oppressed, 
to lead the irresolute to the foot of the cross,—neglecting no 
opportunity to enlighten or comfort those in need of consola- 
tion. Not all the sincere servants of the Master have the wide- 
awake intelligence, the quickness of sympathy, the vivid imag- 
ination, to do this; to go out of their way to find objects for 
temporal or spiritual relief. In comparison with the record of 
one who has had opportunity, and the disposition to do so much, 
many of us feel ashamed that we have done so little, and re- 
ceive some additional stimulus to awaken from our slumber. 

Few men, even if they had the needful information, would 
have had the enterprise and the courage to do what Bishop 
Whipple has done for the American Indians. They needed 
a friend, and one was found for them. For many, this part 
of the narrative is the most interesting, and it has made and 
will make many other friends for the Indians, who otherwise 
would never have been aroused, or even interested. 

So far as the narrative shows the religious and Churchly 
sympathies of the author, it shows him to be about as free 
from bigotry as it is possible for a man to be, yet without ever 
being untrue to his allegiance. You see that he reaches the 
true and justifiable conclusion, not by a logical process, but by 
a sort of instinct which divines the truth, and finds itself 

‘naturally in the reconciling via media. 

It is to be hoped that the light which this volume may 
throw upon the character, condition, and prospects of the Amer- 
ican Indians, will make it worth while for our legislators, who 
are responsible for future actions, to read these parts of the 
narrative. JOHN STEINFORT KEDNEY. 


By Minot J. Savage, D.D. New York: G. P. 


Life Beyond Death. 
Price, $1.50. 


Putnam's Sons. 
Mr. Savage dedicates his book to his son Philip, who died 
last summer, and to whom he was deeply devoted. His 
thoughts naturally turned to the life after death, which he 
seeks in these pages to bring under the canons of scientific 
method and proof. Perhaps the best way to lay before our 
reader the general scope of Dr. Savage’s work, will be to set 
down some of the chapter headings, such as: Primitive Ideas, 
Ethnic beliefs, The Old Testament and Immortality, Jesus and 
Immortality, The Other World and the Middle Ages, Protestant 
Belief Concerning Death and Life Beyond, Agnostic Reaction, 
Spiritualistic Reactions, Possible Conditions of Another Life. 

The chapter headed The Society for Psychical Research 
and Immortality, gives some very interesting details about this 
- English organization, which has included among its members 
such earnest Churehmen as the late Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
R. H. Hutton; and other public men, such as Mr. A. J. Balfour, 
Prof. Balfour Stewart, and Mr. F. Myers. 

We have no intention of going into details of criticism, 
more than to ask where Dr. Savage learned, as is stated on page 
147, that the Episcopal Church consigns unbaptized infants to 
‘the flames of hell. We hold, of course, that as far as God has 
revealed, the Sacrament of Baptism is the only medium we 
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know of whereby the soul is regenerate and made capable of the 
Vision of God; but failing of regeneration in Baptism, we do 
not consign the unbaptized infants to the bitter pains of hell, 
although they may not behold the Beatific Vision. It is be- 
lieved they are in a painless state of nature, and enjoy a natural 
happiness. There are many one-sided statements which detract 
from the vigor of the book; in fact, in some portions there is 
a decided polemical flavor; but we cannot stop to mention these 
in detail. Religious teachers will find some suggestive matter 
in this volume, and it may possibly be found useful to put into 
the hands of a certain class of religious sceptics. 


By the Rey. Otis Carey, Missionary in 
Price, 50 cts. cloth; 35 cts. paper. 


Modern Apostles of Missionary Byeways. By Rev. C. Thompson, D.D., 
Bishop Pakenham Walsh, D.D., Rev. S. J. aoe phren DEDis Rev. 
Harlan P. Beach, Miss Abbie B. Child, and Rey. Arthur Pierson, 
D.D. Price, 40 ets. cloth; 25 cts. paper. 


Japan and Its Regeneration. 
Japan, 


The above-mentioned volumes are text-books prepared un- 
der the Educational Department of the Student Volunteer 
Movement, for mission study circles and classes. They are con- 
densed, yet comprehensive in character, and contain much valu- 
able information. The first-named will especially be found 
very useful as a presentation of past and present conditions in 
Japan, and a summary of all missionary work done there. The 
other volume is biographical in character. 


The White Terror. A Romance of the French Revolution, and After. By 
Felix Gras. Translated by Catharine A. Janvier. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 

This closes the series of historical romances recently ren- 
dered into English, in a most acceptable way, by Mrs. 
Janvier. The three historical novels, The Reds of the Midi, 
The Red Terror, and The White Terror, are among the most 
vivid and intense descriptions of the period to which they relate, 
and are perhaps the most important translations recently made 
from any language. As tales of adventure, they are of a high 
order—vivid, picturesque, intense, exciting; finely wrought as 
works of art, and yet substantially good history, from a point 
of view that is not easily reached, and with the purpose to vin- 
dicate one of the greatest movements in the history of human 
liberty. The volume before us is complete in itself, and at the 
same time gains an additional interest from its prologue, 
wherein the principal features of the preceding stories are set 
forth. Those who read this volume will wish to read its pre- 
decessors, and those who have read them will wish to read this. 


A Search for Truth. By John Monroe Dana. 
Putnam's Sons. Price, $1.50. 


The Wider View: 
Workix GSP: 


New 


In this volume, Mr. Dana brings together a large number 
of passages, extracted out of all sorts of writers, Christian and 
non-Christian, for the purpose of illustrating what he calls 
The Wider View; that is, a sort of religion of humitarianism 
without dogma or ecclesiastical organization. Such writers as 
Fr. Faber, Chas. Kingsley, John Stuart Mill, and Zoroaster, 
are laid under contribution. The compiler has showed excellent 
literary taste in his selections, and considering the end pro- 
posed, the work is well done. Of course, very many of the 
extracts do not coincide with our views of religious truth. 


A History of American Privateers. By Edgar re. Mackey, A. M. Il- 
lustrated. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $3.5 

Perhaps there are few who realize what important services 
our privateers rendered in the early days, not only by direct 
and powerful assistance to our small navy, but also as train- 
ing schools in which many of our best officers learned the art 
of capturing British vessels. Indeed, most readers will be sur- 
prised at the statistics given in the book before us, showing - 
how great a factor was our sea-power in both our wars with 
England. -It is a splendid volume in which the Appletons have 
bound up so much of our American glory, with its history 
more exciting than romance. 

It is strange that after such a sea-record, as a young nation, 
we should almost have lost the memory of it and the ambition 
to hold our place among the leading powers. Fortunately, a 
few years ago we began to realize that we had two oceans thun- 
dering on our shores and might have hostile guns thundering 
with them, some day. The new navy was ready not long before 
it was needed. Let the young people of our country read about 
the privateers and navy of the early day; they will be proud 
of the grand record of our forefathers, and determined that it 
shall be honored by brave following when their country’s cause 
is just. 
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Archibald Malmaison. By Julian Hawthorne. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co. Price, $1.25. 

In sending out this new edition of his work, Mr. Hawthorne 
adds an interesting chapter of after-thoughts, telling his 
readers how Archibald Malmaison appears after twenty years. 
On the first appearance of this book, upwards of a score of years 
ago, the theory of double consciousness—the pivot on which the 
narrative revolves—was looked upon very largely as pure fic- 
tion. Now, however, this strange psychic phenomenon is reck- 
oned among the accepted things, by the scientific world. This 
volume is well printed and Mr. Freeland A. Carter has embel- 
lished its pages with several wash and pen drawings, which 
add to the interest and attractiveness of the book asa whole. 


The Divine Origin of the Bible. 
Revell Co. Price, 50 cts. 


Mr. Torrey writes in this book as a plain man to plain 
men. There is nothing technical or academic in his treatment. 
He is not writing for students or scholars, hence the book is 
eminently simple and practical. The first main division, “The 
Divine Origin and authority of the Bible,” contains ten plain 
reasons for believing in the Bible as of absolute authority in 
faith and practice. Next follows a discussion of the “Difficul- 
ties of the Bible” and “How to Deal With Men.” “The Divine 
Power of the Bible is proved in the hearts and lives of men,” 
forms the subject of the final chapter. Mr. Torrey has put 
in a simple and excellent manner, many useful things regard- 
ing the Holy Scriptures, which can hardly fail to strengthen 
the grasp of the ordinary Christian reader on the Word of God. 
His aim is edification and not polemical in writing this little 
manual. 


By R. A. Torrey. Chicago: Fleming H. 


The Old Faith and the New Philosophy. Lectures delivered before the 
Canadian Summer School, by G. J. Low, D.D. With an Introduction 
by Trincipal Grant of Queen’s University. Toronto: William 
Briggs. 1900. 

This is one of many books of its kind. Its aim is to 
show what the clergy may do to save the Church from ship- 


wreck. A very grave crisis is upon us. Science has raised a 
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storm, and the Church is in danger. What is to be done? Our 
author tells us that the clergy must simply take in sail, and 
“throw overboard all needless lumber,” everything, it would 
seem, except the Nicene Creed. But even this, Principal Grant, 
in the Introduction, tells us, “will not be permanent”; it, too, 
must be thrown overboard to lighten the ship. Nothing is to ° 
be left on board except love and the baptismal formula. This 
would certainly be a “clearing of the decks.” But this kind 
of advice has been given to the Church periodically for the 
last nineteen hundred years, and never once has she paid any 
heed to it; and we do not think she ever will. 


Prayers for Priest and People, the Parish and the Home. Edited and 
partiaily written by the Rev. John Wright, D.D. Second edition, 
revised and enlarged. St. Paul, Minn.: The Church Book Co. 1899. 
The number of prayers in this book is simply enormous, 

and the gathering of them together must have involved 
no little time and labor. Some of them are excellent both in 
thought and diction, and will, no doubt, be found useful. But 
others, and they are very many, are as commonplace produc- 
tions as one could well find. 

This criticism applies especially to most of the various 
seminary and college prayers, which are inserted, but for the 
wording of which the editor of course is not responsible. The 
preface says that the Latin and Greek rituals “have been con- 
sulted,” and “a generous use has been made of the Mozarabie 
rite,” but no clue is given to the whereabouts of prayers derived 
from these sources. The prayers of the great Anglican writ- 
ers, Andrewes, Laud, Cosin, and Taylor find no place, although 
a host of modern prayer writers are represented. The book has 
some curious and original features, some of which are excellent; 
others, fanciful. The most startling feature is a “Burial Sery- 
ice of a Suicide,” which directs for the Lesson the reading 
of 2 Cor. v. Imagine anyone reading over the body of a 
suicide such words as these: “We are confident and willing 
rather to be absent from the body and to be present with the 
Lord.” Could anything be more contrary to every Christian 
instinct than such an application of Holy Scripture? 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE SCHOOL-MARM. 


UNDAY was a day of importance at Belmont. 

first place, there was the long drive to the old colonial 
church, Wicomicoh. The aristocracy of generations worshipped 
in the square brick building, somewhat barn-like in appearance, 
yet clothed with the beauty of sweet associations of past years; 
and set in the midst of a woodland, which also sheltered the 
burying grounds of many well-known families in the state, the 
mention of whose names would cause a thrill: of responsive 
patriotism to rise in the hearts of Virginians. Within these 
weather-stained walls, gathered Sunday after Sunday not the 
women and children only, but the men of the leading families 
around; and it was with a feeling of deep interest that Wini- 
fred furtively observed the faces of the worshippers. Even 
the tramp of the country shoes upon the brick floor, and the 
wheezy sound of the old cabinet organ, could not quite remove 
the feeling of awe with which she followed the service; and 
later listened to the sermon from the lips of a newly ordained 
young priest, who felt somewhat keenly his elevated position 
in the tremendously high pulpit, reached by a flight, of rude 
steps. But there was a ring of deep earnestness in the young 
man’s voice, a spirituality in his face which impressed his 
words upon the listener as many more oratorical speakers might 
have failed to do. 

“What matter,” mused Winifred Carey, “that the singing 
is not in time, if the hearts of the singers are attuned?” 

Yet her musical ear was somewhat disturbed by the want 
of harmony, the more so that she felt Randolph Carlton’s eyes 
once or twice bent upon her face, as if to read the impression 
made upon a newcomer. Only once she flashed an answering 
look of suppressed merriment as the leading soprano attempted 
to sing a long metre hymn to a short metre tune, and found 
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herself with a superabundance of words at the end of the lines, 
to the agitation of the congregation in general. That there 
were sweet voices among the singers could not be questioned; 
for here and there a rich bass, such as Mr. Willoughby’s, or 
a sweet tenor, made itself heard; but there was lack of leader- 
ship and musical training. The second hymn was more suc- 
cessful, the young minister himself raising the tune and keep- 
ing it well pitched. 

After service there was a general gathering outside under 
the autumn-colored trees, where vehicles of every description 
were in waiting, from the liveried carriage of the DeWilts to 
the dilapidated turn-out of many so-called “broken-down aris- 
tocrats.” Nevertheless, among rich and poor prevailed the same 
feeling of good fellowship, attested by the cordial handshakes 
and words of greeting. As Winifred stood, a deeply interested 
onlooker to this social scene, noting dreamily how the sound of 
soft Southern voices filled the air, Randolph Carlton stepped 
to her side, with that grave courtesy which characterized his 
every word and movement. 

“Do you feel out of the swim?” he asked gently. 

“No; but it will take some little time to feel at home. You 
see, although I am a Virginian by birth and in feeling, I have 
never lived entirely among my own people. I am truly glad, 
Mr. Carlton, to have such an opportunity to study them. You 
know I have relatives here as well as you.” 

“The Somervilles? Have you met them yet?” 

“Yes, I think I have been introduced to some two dozen 
people since I came out of church, my kinsmen among others. 
They promised to call. But we are not very near cousins.” 

“Virginia kin, eh?’ and Carlton laughed. It was a low, . 
ringing laugh, which caused Winifred to look searchingly into 
his face. 

“What is it, Miss Carey ?” 

“Nothing,” she answered, blushing. 
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“T insist that some important idea developed in your quick 
brain as you favored me with that glance.” 

“Nothing, truly; only I thought from hearing you speak 
that you could sing, and your laugh verified the conjecture; 
but you didn’t sing in church to-day. 

“Miss Carey, when you hear me sing, the skies will fall. 
But had I the most tuneful of voices, I would not join in ‘our 
universal choir.’ Truly, we need a revolution of some sort to 
produce the desired melody. Here come the family at last, in 
separate detachments. You see, we have another peculiarity— 
a total disregard of time. It is the pleasantest mode of life, 
I assure you. No hurry, nor worry.” 

“You are making fun, now, I see. At all events, I have 
made one discovery this morning—that Mr. Carlton can laugh 
upon occasion.” 

What was there in her words to make his face grow stern 
and hard again? She felt angered, as he silently helped her 
in the dayton with the others, touched his hat gravely, and 
walked off to where his horse was tied. Yet she could not 
resist a glance after the rider on his spirited bay charger. If 
Winifred had one weakness, it was admiration for a fine rider; 
and Randolph Carlton was a born equestrian. At dinner he re- 
appeared, but was reticent as ever, partaking sparingly of the 
sumptuous meal in comparison to the appetites of the Wil- 
loughbys. Miss Betty always dined out on Sundays, to the 
happiness of the small fry; and Mrs. Willoughby added to their 
delight on that day, by taking her rightful place at the head 
of the table. 

Winifred, whose sunshiny nature could not long remain 
depressed, chatted gayly with her host and hostess, happy in 
having little Margaret in a high chair beside her—a special 
mark of honor—at dessert. She never once raised ‘her eyes or 
spoke to the “hermit of Belmont,” as she laughingly dubbed 
the moody Carlton in her thoughts. 

She was too young and full of energy and overflowing 
health to puzzle over his strange ways longer than a passing 
moment; yet deep down in her tender heart Winifred felt a 
strong sympathy for this silent, sad-hearted man. 

The following morning she arose early and set about her 
plans for the day. First and foremost, a schedule of lessons, 
and practice hours, for Ellen Lee and the overgrown Ralph 
were to continue music lessons. Breakfast over, she went im- 
mediately to her task of setting in order her school affairs. 
The first day was spent in examining her young pupils and 
assigning lessons. As she had suspected, Judith was the most 
trying, being utterly undisciplined, and wilful by nature; and 
Winifred was not naturally patient; but she knew that quiet 
firmness in dealing with children is indispensable, and her 
common sense greatly aided in the problem of school govern- 
ment. 

Ralph seemed perfectly docile. Indeed, his manner toward 
her was that of a boyish admirer to his lady love, and with 
secret amusement Winifred endeavored to strengthen this pass- 
ing sentiment into one of respectful obedience. 

In the course of the day, Mr. and Mrs. Willoughby left 
for their city trip, with many injunctions upon Winifred’s 
charges to “be good children and mind Miss Carey.” It was 
' with a little sinking of spirits that Winifred watched them 

from the school-room window, the prospect of the society of 
her pupils and Miss Betty being not altogether comforting; 
but she felt reproached when Basil came shyly up to her that 
afternoon with a branch of beautiful autumn leaves, “to keep 
in her room.” 

“Indeed, I shall put it over the mirror, Basil; come, help 
me arrange it. Now, doesn’t that look lovely, reflected in the 
glass?” 

“T know where there are beautiful maple leaves and red 
berries, out in our woods, Miss Winnie, I hope you like the 
woods, for no one here cares to walk in them but me. Ellen 
‘Lee is afraid of snakes, and Ralph likes better to play base- 
ball and ride horseback, and Judith is too small.” 

“So you hope Miss Winnie will like to go with you? Basil, 
there is nothing I like better; and you must show me all the 

_ pretty places you know of.” 

“Shall we go to-day?” he asked eagerly. 

“Yes, indeed, in half an hour you may meet me at the big 
gate.” 

“Very well, Miss Winnie, I shall go and call Rex—that’s 
my dog—and wait for you on the lawn.” 

As he ran downstairs he passed Carlton in the hall. 

“I say, Cousin Dolph, she’s just as jolly! She’s going to 
walk in the woods with me, an’ she ain’t afraid of snakes or 
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gettin’ her dress torn or nothin’,” he added, somewhat incoher- 
ently, as he bounded out of the house. 

~ “Poor little beggar, he’s in luck. I verily believe this new 
governess will rule Belmont ere long,” and a smile hovered 
around the speaker’s lips as he stationed himself in the hall 
door. 

Presently, as he had expected, a light step was heard, and 
Winifred was before him. She hesitated a second, then was 
about to pass with a nonchalant “Good afternoon,” when Carl- 
ton spoke. His manner was a trifle embarrassed, and the words 
came slowly, as though the speaker could not readily express 
his thoughts. 


“Miss Carey, pardon my delaying you one moment. I wish 
to remind you, as Mr. Willoughby is absent for a day or so, 
that the horses and carriage are at your service. It will only 
be necessary to mention your wishes to me, either personally, 
or through the children, and they shall be attended to.” 

“T thank you,” Winifred answered coldly; then added with 
a sudden transition to frankness, which touched the listener, 
“Mr. Carlton, I think, as their mother is away, I should try 
to be with the children as much as possible this week. I am 
new to my work, though not entirely inexperienced, as I have 
had much to do with my sister’s little children; but if there 
is anything you know about the household arrangements which 
needs my assistance, please tell me what to do.” 

“You will find out ere long,” he replied, “that the house- 
hold arrangements of Belmont are not the most perfect; but 
there! some people are born to be butterflies and others to work. 
My fear is that you will be overworked. Don’t knuckle to 
everyone’s whims, but follow the guiding of common sense. 
Miss Betty isn’t so bad as they make out. She’s a sort of 
seape-goat for family sins—behind her back! And she’s a bit 
jealous of outside authority; but the best way to manage her 
is not to let her manage you.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Just one word more, Miss Carey.” She stood now on 
the steps, looking up at him, her cheeks flushed to the deep 
crimson he had noticed the previous night when she grew in- 
terested in conversation. 

“Yes? she queried. 

“You must not think anything of my moods. They are 
as varying as the clouds. Give to them the most charitable 
construction possible. You will hear idle gossip, doubtless, 
which may prejudice you against the poor hermit. Believe it 
not. Some day he may tell you his own story. Until then, 
think of him as one who, having suffered much, is at heart 
sincere. However stern and silent he may seem, be not afraid 
to make of him any request that you see fit.” 

He turned away to keep from seeing the quick tears spring 
to Winifred’s eyes. This girl, though young in years, had seen 
suffering in many forms. 

Just then Rex leaped upon the veranda, followed by Basil, 
breathless and excited. 

“Oh, Miss Winnie! I thought you were never coming. I 
was down at the gate, and waited and waited. Your half hours 
are awful long; and, I say, Cousin Dolph, don’t you think 
Rex has hair just ’zactly like Miss Winnie’s ?” 

“Now, Basil, that isn’t fair, to call my hair red, after that 
pretty speech you made me last night. Come on, little boy 
and big dog.” 

Again she heard Carlton’s musical laugh. This time she 
did not look back, but with step as light as Basil’s turned in 
the direction of the woods. 

The days sped rapidly by for the busy “school-marm,” as 
Miss Betty persistently spoke of the new governess. Trials 
there were, but on the whole things went more smoothly than 
had been anticipated. Once or twice Cousin Dolph came in 
unannounced to meals, but no one remarked upon his coming 
and going, so used was the family to his vagaries. 

In the evening, after study hour, Winifred often sat in the 
nursery, for little Margaret had won her heart; and the nurse, 
who had her hands full with the pretty but naughty Judith, 
was willing enough to resign the two-year-old baby to Winnie’s 
care for an hour at bedtime. 

The young governess, who never admitted that she was 
fond of children save where they were exceptionally interest- 
ing, and would often grow weary of their incessant questions 
and endless needs, found this little brown-eyed child uncon- 
sciously twining itself around her heart’s tendrils; and when 
Winifred once loved, she gave affection without stint. There 
was something in Basil’s dreamy, sensitive nature that appealed 
to her sympathies and made her enjoy the little fellow’s com- 
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panionship at odd hours; but this tiny girl, with her toddling 
steps and lisping speech, her innocent face with its halo of 
fair curls, more than appealed for love; yes, rather demanded it. 

Winifred found herself day by day studying the child’s ex- 
pression, and listening for the tiny voice, that often called her 
as she passed to and fro between her own room and the school 
room; and in odd moments, she took to drawing a child’s head 
in crayon, and nearly all the faces bore a resemblance to Mar- 
garet’s, but they did not satisfy her artist eye, and she threw 


them into the fire, save one drawing. This was the germ, how- ~ 


ever, of her later success as an artist. 

After Mrs. Willoughby’s return home, callers came by the 
dozen, for Belmont was a popular resort in the neighborhood. 

The neighborhood girls were desirous of showing attention 
to the new governess, for there was no false pride as to her 
position among them; and’ to be related to the Somervilles, of 
The Poplars, was an immediate passport to society. To do 
them justice, these bright-eyed, fresh-complexioned girls, with 
their sweet unassuming manners, had a truer sense of the word 
Hospitality than is often to be found among the belles of fash- 
ionable city homes. 

If they were somewhat given to gossip, what society is not, 
in some degree? And on the whole, their gossip was friendly 
and charitable. Unfortunately, for Winifred’s popularity, she 
had not much small talk at command. Her life had been an 
earnest one since infancy, and she was just beginning to learn 
that conversation is in itself an art, which must be suited to 
the participants. However, Mrs. Willoughby, whose constitu- 
tion rallied perceptibly under the necessity for entertaining 
and making calls, was never at a loss for a word, and took 
Winifred from house to house with the delight of a child over 
a new plaything. 

“The daughter of Mr. Willoughby’s old friend in Piedmont. 
A very distinguished family; and such a treasure with the chil- 
dren.” Winifred often overheard this and similar remarks; 
and out of real gratitude to her hostess, made an effort to enter 
into the social spirit. But to a nature like hers, loving rather 
the joys of a solitude peopled with its own imaginings, or the 
society of the congenial few, to the confusion of the gay crowd, 
and to a mind fired with intellectual ambition, adaptability 
comes only with the years. True to her own predictions, Wini- 
fred did not become the favored belle which Mr. Willoughby 
would have been pleased to see her; and, gradually, tea-drink- 
ings and formal calls ceased, greatly to the girl’s relief, and to 
the benefit of her little charges. It had hurt her conscience 
to experience after the evening’s dissipation, an inability to 
feel the necessary interest in their daily lessons and pursuits; 
and she had resolved to withdraw from the gaieties as much 
as possible without offending her genial host. Winifred saw 
what Mr. Willoughby often blindly closed his eyes to, from 
sheer inability to right, the neglected children and the disor- 
derly servants; and she ceased to wonder at Miss Betty’s sour 
looks, and Ellen Lee’s often careworn face, for the daughter 
assumed much of the care the mother lightly threw aside. It 
was this fact which drew the governess and her oldest pupil 
together, and helped Winifred to overlook much of Ellen’s 
seeming dullness at her books. 

There was one person at Belmont who rejoiced in the turn 
of events. 

“She’s a trump card, and no mistake,” said Randolph Carl- 
ton to himself one evening, as he sat in his lonely home, for he 
lived in a rudely-built house in the heart of Belmont woods. 
It was his own choice, this hermit life, in preference to the 
luxurious mansion, whose doors were ever open to him. He 
had a habit of talking out loud; a habit which solitude in- 
creases. “I was afraid,” he continued musingly, “that the so- 
cial test would be too strong for her. That was the rock upon 
which that little French governess stranded. Now, if she isn’t 
too high-spirited, or too cringing—in fact, if she steers a medi- 
um course with Miss Betty, I believe she’ll pull through the 
session. Those children are making more improvement than I 
thought possible. Ralph hasn’t been truant so far, and Basil 
simply feasts his soul in discussing heroes ancient and modern 
with her, and in his drawing lessons—wonder what he’ll turn 
out, anyhow! I’m afraid she’s getting too fond of Margaret 
and too stern with Judith for her peace of mind. If Judith 
isn’t another Lilian Maynard my power of discernment is 
enfeebled. How much of Willoughby’s money will his children 
fall heir to? Well, I find myself happier in poverty than I 

was in wealth, but for one thing; my ‘barbarian health’ can 
- never be restored.” 
There in the silent house he sat far into the night, with 
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head bowed upon his folded arms. Beyond the woods, the 
Belmont house was illumined from drawing-room to tower, in 
honor or a card party, from which Winifred had petitioned to 
be excused; but she had hardly left her own room, attired in 
her comfortable wrapper, and entered the nursery to play a 
few moments with Margaret, when the sound of Mrs. Willough- 
by’s silk skirts were heard upon the stairs, and in a moment 
more she had entered the room. The children looked up in 
surprise at the unexpected sight of their mother upstairs, and 
in evening dress. Judith immediately ran towards her, exclaim- 
ing, “Mother, what a beautiful dress! May I have one like 
it when I am grown?’ 

“Certainly, darling. Miss Carey, I came to beg you to 
change your mind and come down. We need just one more to 
complete our number, and everyone is asking for you. You 
see, we are unwilling to allow you to be unsociable. And,” 
she added, lowering her voice and speaking more eagerly than 
was her wont, “there’s a new beau to-night—one I am anxious 
for you to meet. I won’t tell you who it is, but he says he 
has seen you before and is anxious for an introduction. You 
will come now, won’t you?” fie 

“If I am needed, I will come,” answered the girl, smiling. 
“But you know I have only one evening dress.” 

“Never mind that, everyone understands.” # 

Her mind at rest upon the important topic, Mrs. Wil- 
loughby looked around the room cautiously. 

“Miss Betty has not come upstairs, I suppose? There are 
refreshments to be served. So this is the way you spend your 
evenings in preference to society? A truly domestic scene!” 

“Not always; but Margaret and I are devoted chums, you 
know, and this is our favorite hour. There, baby! Winnie 
must go,” she said, trying to remove the tiny arms from her 
neck. 

The mother came toward them, holding out her arms for 
the child. “Come, Margaret, let Miss Winnie go to her room 
to dress.” 

The child surveyed the beautiful woman with wondering 
eyes, but made no movement to leave Winifred, who, noting a 
sudden look of jealousy in Mrs. Willoughby’s dark orbs, rose 
quickly and gave Margaret to the nurse. 

A half hour later, attired in her one evening dress, a cream 
white worsted, with soft lace trimmings, Winifred entered the 
long parlor, and was immediately claimed for one of the euchre 
tables. 

“T am not a first-class player, Mrs. Willoughby,” she re- 
marked in a low tone. 

“Therefore you shall have the best player in the neighbor- 
hood for partner. Allow me to introduce Mr. Rowland!” 

Winifred started slightly as she met the laughing eyes of 
her fellow passenger of three months previous, but she said 
composedly : ; 

“It is a little hard upon Mr. Rowland, is it not, to be 
doomed to play with an inexperienced partner?” 

“Not at all,” he replied, ‘““when he is honored with so charm- 
ing a vis-a-vis.” 


[To be Continued.] 


Rei TCE GiRT, 


If no one ever marries me— 
And I don’t see why they should, 
For nurse says I'm not pretty, 
And I’m seldom very good— 
If no one ever marries me, 
I shan’t mind very much; 
I shall buy a squirrel in a cage, 
And a little rabbit hutch ; 


I shall have a cottage near a wood, 
And a pony all my own, 

And a little lamb quite clean and tame, 
That I can take to town. 

And when I’m getting really old— 
At twenty-eight or nine— 

I shall buy a little orphan girl, 


And bring her up as mine. : 
—Lawrence Alma-Tadema. 


I BELIEVE that love is the secret of the world; it is like the. 
philosopher’s stone they used to look for, and almost as hard to find, 
but when one finds it, it turns everything to gold. Perhaps when 
the angels left the earth they left us love behind, that by it and 
through it we may climb up to them again. It is the one thing that 
lifts us above the brutes. Without love man is a brute, and nothing 
but a brute; with love he draws near to God. When everything else 
falls away, love will endure, because it can not die while there is any 
life, if it is true love, for it is immortal. Only it must be true— 
Rider Haggard. 
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THE BEACON FIRE. 


HE stirring scene which our artist has depicted was by no 
means an uncommon event in the turbulent days of British 
history. Our warlike ancestors were subject to the con- 

stant attacks of marauding invaders, and upon the approach of 
the enemy it was the custom to light the beacon fires;—thus 
the news of impending danger was flashed by fiery signal from 
Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s. Macaulay, in his stirring lines 
on The Armada, gives a vivid and picturesque description of 
this method of arousing the country: 


“Wrom Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from Lynn to Milford Bay, 
That time of slumber was as bright and busy as the day; 
For swift to east and swift to west the ghastly war-flame spread, 
High on St. Michael’s Mount it shone; it shone on Beachy Head.— 
Far on the deep, the Spaniard saw, along each southern snh.re, 
Cape beyond cape, in endless range, those twinkling points of fire. 


All night from tower to tower they sprang; they sprang from hill to hill; 
Till the proud peak unfurled the flag o'er Darwin’s rocky aales, 

Till like volcanoes flared to Heaven the stormy hills of Wales, 

Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze on Malvern’s lonely height, 

Till streamed in crimson on the wind the Wrekin’s crest of light, 

Till broad and fierce the star came forth on Ely’s stately fane, 

And tower and hamlet rose in arms o’er all the boundless plain.” 

It is noteworthy that the embattled towers of many of our 
ancient parish churches were used as stations for beacon fires. 
On the tower of! the old church at Monken Hadley, Hertford- 
shire, the iron cresset firepan or pitch-pot in which the fire 
was oftimes lit, still remains in position as a unique reminder 
of byegone days. It is supposed to have been placed there as a 
guide to wayfarers through the neighboring forest: 

“As a cresset true that darts its length 


Of beaming lustre from a tower of strength.” 
WORDS WORTH, 


’ Jn 1803-4 the Scotch were much disturbed by the threat- 
ened invasion of the French. On the evening of January 
31st, 1804, a beacon at Hume Castle in Berwickshire was 
lighted in consequence of a mistake, and, other beacons follow- 
ing the example, the volunteers throughout nearly all the south- 
ern counties of Scotland were in arms before next morning, 
and pouring fast to their respective places of rendezvous. It 
was held to be a most creditable example of earnest and devoted 


patriotism, and undoubtedly served to create a general feeling 
of confidence in the self-defensive powers of the island. 

Sir Walter Scott, in referring to this event, says: “The 
men of Liddesdale, the most remote point to the westward 
which the alarm reached, were so much afraid of being late 
in the field that they put in requisition all the horses they could 
find: and when they had thus made a forced march out of their 
own country, they turned their borrowed steeds loose to find 
their way back through the hills, and they all got back safe to 
their own stables. The Selkirkshire Yeomanry made a remark- 
able march; for although some of the individuals lived at 
twenty and thirty miles’ distance from the place where they 
mustered, they were nevertheless embodied and in order in so 
short a period that they were at Dalkeith, which was their 
alarm post, about one o’clock on the day succeeding the first 
signal, with men and horses in good order, though the roads 
were in a bad state and many of the troopers must have ridden 
thirty or forty miles without drawing bridle.” 

It will be in the recollection of our readers that one of 
the most impressive features of the commemoration of the 
sixty years’ reign of our glorious Queen was the lighting of the 
beacon fires. The whole of the country was mapped out under 
the direction of a thoroughly representative committee, and 
on the night of June 22d, 1897, as the hands of the clock were 
pointing to 9:55 Greenwich time, signal rockets simultaneously 
sprang up from three thousand points of vantage in the United 
Kingdom, and the beacon fires were kindled, hill answering 


to hill, 


“Till Skiddaw saw the fire that burned on Gaunt’s embattled pile, 
And the red glare on Skiddaw roused the burghers of Carlisle.” 


Crom Cuaris, in Church Monthly. 


HOW TO TEACH THE USE OF BOOKS. 


C2 editor of the Hartford Library Bulletin recommends: 
1. Let children learn that a book is a thing to be treated 
with respect; to be touched with clean hands, and not to be 
left on the floor at the mercy of the baby, dog or cat. 

2. Do not let them read anything that you have not read 
yourself. 

3. Read to them, and teach them to look for the explana- 
tion of allusions in books. Do not count time lost in coming 
to the library with them to see a portrait of Queen Elizabeth 
or a picture of a Roman chariot, or to find out why mince pies 
are eaten at; Thanksgiving. 

4, Teach them to make scrap-books of pictures from his- 
tory, poetry, or stories, and to find out what every picture 
means. For example: take three from a German publisher’s 
advertisement, Stephenson’s prize locomotive, Napoleon in his 
coronation robes, and Andreas Hofer’s last walk. First let the 
children read Smiles’ life of Stephenson, and if they grow to 
care for locomotives, what a field is open before them! Then 
read to them a fair account of Napoleon. Don’t let them have 
Abbott’s, for they will be obliged to unlearn it all. When they 
are tired of him, find the touching story of Hofer and the 
Tyrolese insurrection, and let them learn the translation of 
the ballad about him to speak at school. A book of pictures 
may be made of the greatest use in this way. 

5. Do not let them depend on school “speakers” and the 
“Hundred Choice Selections,” for the poetry which they must 
learn. Find it for them in Shakespeare or Scott, or whatever 
poet you love, and arrange a scene from the “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” “The Tempest,” or “As You Like It,” and let 
them act it at Christmas or on a birthday. 

6. Keep an atlas at hand, and teach to the children in 
detail the historical geography of the United States and Eng- 
land. If they learn where the English countries lie, and some- 
thing about Scotland and France, so much the better. 

7. Make the use of your well-bound and illustrated books 
a pleasure and privilege for Sunday afternoons and holidays 
or a reward for work well done. It is astonishing to a person 
who has not tried the experiment to see how much a child 
absorbs from books like Froissart, Knight’s History of Eng- 
land, or a book of good engravings from celebrated pictures. 

_ 8. Remember Jacob Abbott’s sensible rule to give children 
something that they are growing up to, not away from, and 
keep down their stock of children’s books to the very best. 
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AN HISTORICAL BELL, 


Somer weeks ago a bell was placed in position in the Episcopal 
Chureh at Queenstown, Md. It is a bell with a history. It bears 
this inscription: 

Sancta Maria, De los Dados, 
Mater Nostra, Defend nos 
A fulgere et tempesta. Amen. 
Hy Bhs 1S 
Maria Joseph San 
Augustine ora pro nobis. 
f ‘ 1746. 
i Retingo Dingo, Pr. Or. 
Secunda vey El Pr. Fr. Pedro, 
de San Augustine. 

All which inscription is said to mean: “Holy Mary, of the gifts, 
our mother, defend us from lightning and tempest. Amen. Jesus, 
of mankind the Saviour. Mary and Joseph, St. Augustine, pray for 
us. 1746. Recast, being Provincial of the Order for the second 
time, the Priest Pedro, of St. Augustine.” On tne bell, too, around 
its outer rim, is the inscription: “Presented to the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church at Queenstown, by William Henry DeCourey Wright, 
December 25, 1839.” The church in which the bell was hung was 
served by the Franciscan Order, of which Fra Pedro de San 
Augustine was Provincial for the second time. The bell has much 
silver in it; hence its sweet, ringing tone. Mr. Wright brought it 
from Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Investigation has led us to conclude 
that it was originally used in Portugal in a monastery, and that 
when much church property was being confiscated by the crown, after 
the bitter bloody struggle with the church power, this bell, with 
other church property, was carried by the priests to the new world, 
to Brazil, where it seems to have been recast. Sixty years elapsed 
last Christmas Day since the bell which hangs at St. Luke’s Chapel 
was presented to the congregation by William H. DeCourcy Wright, 
of “Blakeford.” This bell, when first hung in its third home, was 
said to have as fine a tone as any in Maryland, but as time wore on 
it lost its sweetness. Through the liberality of Mr. DeCourcy 
Wright Thom, grandson of Mr. W. H. DeCourcy Wrigat, it has been 
recently recast by a Baltimore firm, and was placed in position dur- 
ing the last few weeks.—Cincinnati Commercial. 


MY EARLIEST IMPRESSIONS. 


I REMEMBER when a thimble was first given to me, some simple 
bit of work being at the same time placed in my hand. Some one 
said, “Take the needle in this hand.’ I did so, and, placing the 
thimble on a finger of the other hand, began to sew without its aid, 
to the amusement of my teacher. This trifle appears to me an early 
indication of a want of perception as to the use of tools which has 
accompanied me through life. 1 remember also that, being told tha. 
1 must ask pardon for some childish fault, I said to my mother, 
with perfect contentment, ‘Uh, yes, I pardon you,” and was surprised 
to hear that in this way I had not made the amende honorable. 

I remember the difficulty of acquiring the sound, when my 
mother tried to teacn me to call her by that name, “Muzzer, muzzer,” 
was all that I could manage to say. But the dear parent presently 


said, “If you cannot do better than that, you will have to go back. 


and call me mamma.” The shame of going back moved me to one 
last effort, and, summoning my utmost strength of tongue, I managed 
to say “mother,” from which achievement I was never obliged to go 
back.—Julia Ward Howe, in The Atlantic. 


WANTED—A GIRL. 


Yrs, wanted, a girl!—a daughter, in thousands of homes, bright, 
smiling, helpful, always ready to hold the baby, set the table, or 
sweep the floor, and to do these things so happily and cheerfully and 
well, that the baby will crow, the table will look like a well-balanced 
picture, and careful, critical grandmother will find no dust under 
the chairs or in the corners of the room. Wanted! a loving 
daughter, the touch of whose caressing fingers brings a happy light to 
the weary eyes of father and mother, the sound of whose cheery voice 
and mellow laughter is a joy to the whole household. Where is 
there a home in which such a daughter is not wanted? Does any one 
know such a girl? There is a situation open for her. She is ad- 
vertised for, sought for; she can have any place she wants; the 
world is hers, but why are there not more applicants? Ah, she is 
already occupied; she has a home which cannot give her up; she is 
enshrined in the hearts of father and mother; her brothers have 
bound her about with the cords of love, and will not let her go. 

Those are sorrowing homes where she is not, for they have a 
lack which is hard to fill. Blessed be the daughter of the household. 
God comfort the home that has her not.—Youth’s Companion. 


Home is the habitat of woman. In the home all that is charac- 
teristically feminine in woman unfolds and flourishes. Home with- 
out woman is a misnomer, for woman makes the home, and home is 
what she makes it. If she is illiterate, her home partakes of this 
quality; if she is immoral, her home cannot be the abode of virtue; 
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if she is coarse, refinement does not dwell where she resides; if she is 
cultured, pure, refined, these qualities will characterize the home 
which she creates. ‘The higher the degree of her culture, her purity, 
her refinement, the more will these qualities characterize the home of 
which she is the center. The self that a woman takes with her in her 
marriage is her real dower. If her dower can be reckoned in numer- 
als only, no matter how many they may be, wrecked indeed will be 
her husband, impoverished her children. But if she possesses in- 
dustry, gentleness, self-abnegation, purity, intelligence, combined 
with capability, she is in herself a treasure-—New World. 


Every girl should have a friend of her own sex and nearly of her 
own age. By friend is not meant an acquaintance or even a com- 
pamon, but a girl to whom she can tell her pleasures and her trou- 
bles, whom she can trust, whom she can love so much that she would 
be willing to sacrifice time, money and, in the hyperbolic language of 
school life, “everything.” Such friendships often last a lifetime, 
and, as those who have had. such good fortune wilt tell you, “old 
friends are the best.” But friendship such as this demands natures 
which are willing to try to conquer littleness and selfishness. No 
friendship can last long where one has to do all the giving up. Yet 
it is better to give in many times than never to have a friend. As 
you grow older you will realize that there are not many things about 
whicn it is worth while quarreling. It takes two to make a quarrel, 
but, as a little girl to whom the remark was made not ene ago 
replied, “It takes. only one to begin it.”—New World. 


AN organization of colored women has recently been formed in 
New York City for the purpose of extending aid and support to their 
sisters in distress. It is called the Woman’s Charity and Industrial 
Club, and numbers about 400 members. The four-story building at 
137 West Thirty-second street has been rented for a year, fitted up 
and entitled “Home for Friendless Colored Girls.” To all such, free 
board and lodging will be given till they are able to care for them- 
selves. The officers of this association are: Mrs. Susan EK. Webb, 
President; Mary .. Lewis, Vice-President; Mrs. Elizabeth Lowe, 
Secretary; Mrs. Susan Hackett, Treasurer, and Mrs. Annie Harris, 
Founder and Matron.—The Woman’s Tribune. 


Our recent editorial, “Dishonesty in Disposing of Collections,” 
has called out responses which indicate that frequently an unwar- 
ranted use is made of such funds. Surely all that is needed to cor- 
rect the abuse is to call attention to it. A slipshod way of 
handling these funds has, in too many instances, become habitual. 
Every cent is used for some benevolent object; but the pastor some- 
times assumes his right to redistrikute the amount subscribed, so as 
conform to his own ideas of fitness. It may be that he knows a great 
deal better than the average contributor; and it might be well for 
the donor to leave to the pastor the division of his gift. But if he 
fails to do this, and, on the contrary, specifically appropriates so 
much to this, that, and the other causes, there is no rule, human or 
Divine, that would justify its diversion in whole or in part to differ- 
ent objects. It is a gift for the benevolent causes of the Church: 
it is totally apart from music, pastor’s salary, allowance for support 
of Bishops, running expenses of the Church, or of the Sunday School. 

And yet we fear that some of it sometimes is so used. Sub- 
scribers have the right to give as their own judgment directs, and 
to know that their gifts reach the object designated. 

All persons handling Church, funds should, for their own pro- 
tection, submit their accounts to the inspection of the Auditing Com- 
mittee.—Western Christian Advocate. 


HOUSEHOLD NOTES. 


Crocus water is one of the best things for removing stains from 
linen. Dip the article first in clear water, then in the crocus water 
and afterwards rinse thoroughly in clear water. 


THE white of an egg is an excellent substitute for mucilage. ~ 

A VERY easy way to clean porcelain or marble basins is with 
table salt. 

A PIECE of raw potato is excellent to use instead of a cloth for 
cleaning knives. 

ANDIRONS, lamps, candle lanterns, or anything made of the 
wrought iron now so much used can be freed from dirt by wiping the 
iron with a cotton cloth slightly dampened with kerosene oil. 

Ir a lamp burner is occasionally boiled in vinegar it will cleanse 
every part of it, and it is said that if the wicks are soaked in vinegar 
before they are used at all and then thoroughly dried they will draw 
well and will not smoke. 

A case made of dark cotton flannel for cutlery is excellent to 
absorb the moisture and prevent rust. It should be made with a 
separate compartment for each knife. 
daily use may be tacked inside a pantry door, and the others may be 
rolled and kept in drawers. 

For a cold, roast a lemon slowly until it is thoroughly done— 
soft, but not broken. Cut a hole in the top while hot, fill it with 
granulated sugar, and eat just before going to bed, for hoarseness or 
sore throat. The effect is to induce gentle perspiration and to cut 
the tough mucus that alters the voice. 


The case for the knives in ~ 


‘ 
—— * 
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Personal Mention. 


Tun Rey. WorpSwortH Y. BHAVEN is to be 
addressed at Easton, Md. 

Tup Rey. F. I. A. BaNNEYT, who has been in 
charge of several colored missions in South Caro- 
lina, has resigned, and become instructor at 
King Hall, Washington, D. C. 

Tun Rey. C. H. H. Buoor is in temporary 
charge of the Church of St. Simeon, Philadel- 
‘phia, Pa., during the absence of the rector. 

THw address of the Rey. WALDO BurRNurrT will 
be for the next year, care of Baring Brothers, 
London, EB. C., Dngland. 

Tun Rey. R. 8. CourpLanp, late of Covington, 
Ky., has accepted a call to the rectorship of 
Zion Church, Chaleston, W. Va., and entered 
upon his new duties, Feb. 1st. 

Tun Rev. H. Pach Dypr has accepted the 
rectorship of St. James’ Church, Hestonville, 
Philadelphia, and officiated for the first time as 
rector on the 11th instant. 

Tun Rey. AuGUSTINN ExuMpnporr, rector of 
the Church of the Holy Cross, Jersey City, has 
been operated on for appendicitis at Christ Hos- 
pital of that place, and his condition is reported 
as favorable. 

THp Rey. H. L. Goopwin, rector of Christ 
Church, Charlesfn, S. C., has been called to 
the rectorship of St. Mark’s Church, Richmond, 
Va. 

Tup Rev. JAMES GRAMM®ER, D.D., of Halifax 
County, Va., has been called to the rectorship 
of Trinity Church, Morgantown, W. Va., in suc- 
cession to the Rev. C. G. Hannah. 

Tup Rey. CHARLES G. HANNAH has been com- 
pelled by ill-health to give up work as rector of 
Trinity Church, Morgantown, W. Va., and War- 
den of the Episcopal Hall of the University of 
West Virginia, and has gone to Colorado. 

THp Rey. JOHN Dows HILLS, rector of Christ 
Chureh, Dayton, Ohio, has been appointed Uni- 
versity preacher at Cornell University for June 
10th, 1900. 

GRAacH CHURCH of Whitestone, Long Island, 
has extended a call tq the Rev. R. T. Homans, 
for seven years assistant in St. Matthew’s 
Church, Manhattan, to succeed the Rev. Charles 
S. M. Stewart, who resigned from that pastorate 
last December. Myr. Homans still has the call 
under consideration. 

Tun Rev. WILLIAM F. B. Jackson is in tem- 
porary charge of St. Andrew’s Church, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Tan Rey. Henry S. LANCASTER should be ad- 
dressed at 2124 Sidney street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Tup Rev. DANInL G. MACKINNON, formerly of 
St. John’s Church, Stockton, Cal., is now rector 
of Trinity Church, Kansas City, Mo. 

Tun Rey. Davip B. MatrrHwws has resigned 
the rectorship of the Church of St. John the 
Divine at Syracuse, N. Y., to assist in the es_ 
tablishment of a Boys’ School and Associate Mis- 
sion in connection with St. Bernard’s Church, 
Bernardsville, N. J. 

Tun Rev. JaMps H. McIuvainn, D.D., of New 
York City, will have charge of Calvary parish, 
Pittsburgh, during the months of March, April, 
May, and June. 

Tun address of the Rt. Rev. WILLIAM H. 
MornLanpD, D.D., Bishop of Sacramento, is 1902 
Sutter street, San Francisco, Calif., until further 
notice. 

Tup Rey. OriveR SHAW NEWELL, late assist- 
ant at the Church of St. Msprit, New York City, 
has accepted a call to the rectorship of St. 
John’s Church, Westfield, N. J., to succeed the 
Rey. Charles Fiske. 

Tur Rey. Ernest A. OsBorn, late of Hol- 
drege, Neb., has accepted a call to St. Mark’s 
Chureh, Creighton, Neb,, and entered upon his 
duties Feb. 18th. 

Tan Rey. Wyiuys Repu, D.D., General Mis- 
sionary and Editor of The Church in Georgia, 
has accepted the rectorship of St. Bartholomew’s 
parish, Crisfield, Md. 

Tum Rey. A. A. Ropprrson has accepted the 
rectorship of St. John’s Church, Fort Smith, 
Ark. : 

TH Rey. O. J. Scovpuu has resigned the rec- 
torship of St. James’ Church, Independence, Ia., 
_ on account of ill health. 

Tup Rey. GusTAvVUS TUCKERMAN has de- 
elined the election to the rectorship of St. 
John’s, Boston, in succession to the Bishop-elect 
of Maine. 

Tun Rev. D. D. Waueu, of Grace Church, 
Copenhagen, WN. Y., has been appointed assistant 
minister of Trinity parish, Watertown, to suc- 
eeed the Rev. F. P. Winne, who recently re- 


signed. 


The Diving Church. 


Tun Rey. Dr. WILLIAM CoPpLEY WINSLOW, of 
Boston, has just been elected an honorary cor- 
respqnding member of the Southern California 
Historical Society. 

THE Rey. CHARLES WricuHt, of St. James’ 
Church, Griggsville, Ill., has resigned to take 
a charge in North Dakota. 


DIED, 

GRATIAN.—DEntered into the rest and happi- 
ness of Paradise, Tuesday, Jan. 23d, Katm War- 
REN, beloved young wife of William J. GRATIAN, 
vestryman and organist of St. Paul’s Church, 
Alton, Illinois. 

“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God.” 


Sporswoop.—At the residence of Dr. J. T. M. 
Smith, Hernando, Miss., Feb. 8th, Major EpwINn 
ALLISON SpoTswoop, a native of “The Wilder- 
ness,”’ near Fredericksburg, Spotsylvania County, 
Virginia, in the 64th year of his pilgrimage. 

“In the Communion of the Catholic Church.” 


ORDINATIONS. 


PRIESTS. 
Lona ISLAND, Feb. 2. At the Cathedral, Gar- 
den City, CHartys B. Craaa, by the Bishop of 
Albany. 


APPEALS, 

THE DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCI- 
ETY, the Church Missions House, 281 Fourth ave. 
New York. Officers: RIGHT REy. THOMAS M. CLARK 
D.D., president; RT. REV. WILLIAM CROSWELL DOANE, 
D. D., vice-president; REV. ARTHUR S. LLOYD, D.D, 
general secretary; REY. JOSHUA KIMBER, associate 
secretary; MR JOHN W. WOOD, corresponding secretary; 
REY. ROBERT B. KIMBER, local secretary; MR. 
GEORGE C. THOMAS, treasurer; MR. BE. WALTER, 
ROBERTS, assistant treasurer. 

This society comprehends all persons who are mem- 
bers of this Church. It is the Church's established 
agency for the conduct of general missionary work. 
At home this work is in seventeen missionary dis- 
tricts, in Puerto Rico, and in forty-three dioceses; 
and includes that among the negroes in the South, 
and the Indians. Abroad, the work includes the mis- 
sions in Africa, China, and Japan; the support of the 
Church in Haiti; and of the presbyter named by the 
Presiding Bishop to counsel and guide the workers 
in Mexico. The society also aids the work among 
the English-speaking people in Mexico, and trans- 
mits contributions designated for the other work in 
that country. 

The Society pays the salaries and'traveling expen- 
ses of twenty-two missionary bishops, and the Bishop 
of Haiti; 1,630 other missionaries depend in whole or 
in part for their support upon the offerings of Church 
people, made through this Society. There are many 
chools, orphanages, and hospitals at home and abroad 
which but for the support that comes through the 
Society, would of necessity be abandoned. 

The amount required to meet all appropriations for 
this work to the end of the fiscal year, Sept. 1, 1900, 
is $630,000. For this sum the Board of Managers must 
depend upon the voluntary offerings of the members 
of the Church. Additional workers ,both men and 
women, are constantly needed to meet the increasing 
demands of the work (both at home and abroad). 

The Spirit of Missions is the official (monthly 
magazine—81 a year. All information possible 
concerning the Society’s work will be furnished on 
application. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GHORGE C. 
THOMAS, treasurer. 

All other official communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Board of Managers, Church Missions 
House, 281 Fourth ave., New York. 

Legal title (for use in making wills): THE DOMES 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOOIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
WANTED.—Consecrated men and women for rescue 
work in the Church Army; training free. For further 
particulars, address MAJOR MARTHA H. WURTS, 299 
George st., New Haven, Conn. 


COMMUNION WAFERS 20 cts. per hundred; Priests’ 
1ct. each; Marked Sheets 2 cts. Miss A. G. Bloomer 
29 Railroad Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


WILL eachange, twelve uncolored Lantern 
Slides, Paradise Lost (Doré). 
Rev. WM. C. McCRACKDN, 
Fairmont, Minnesota. 


EpucatTion.—A valuable property in a West- 
ern Diocese is offered for lease for a Church 
School for Girls. Address A. P. H., care of THn 
Living CHURCH, Milwaukee. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED, 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT. 
Sunday Afternoons for the Children. A Moth- 
ers’ Book. By E. Frances Soule. 75 cts. 


E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO. 
A Sketch of Mediaeval Church History. By 
the Ven. 8S. Cheetham, D.D., Archdeacon of 
Rochester. 


CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS. 

A Problem in New Testament Oriticism, The 
Stone Lectures for 1897-1898. By M lanc- 
thon Williams Jacobus, D.D. $1.50. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 

To Have and to Hold. By Mary Johnston. 
With Illustrations, by Howard Pyle, BR. B. 
Thompson, A. W. Betts, and Emlen McCon- 


nell, $1.50. 

A Ten Years’ War. An account of the Battle 
with the Slums in New York. By Jacob 
A. Riis. With Illustrations. $1.50. — 


American Statesmen: Oharles Francis Adams. 
By his son, Charles Francis Adams. $1.25. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Year Book of the Church of the Ascension, 
New York City. Jan. 1, 1900. 

Social Righteousness: I11. Christianity and 
Social Righteousness. By James Yeames. 
Ninth Annual Report of tne Church Training 

and Deaconess House of the Diocese of 
Pennsylvania. 
Views of the San Jacinto Harthquake. 


“BUSINESS” NOTES > 


e 


25 cts. 


or Tor YounG CHURCHMAN Co., ae Ae 
WISCONSIN. 


Tracts for Confirmation purposes are now in 
demand. “The Prayer Book Preparation for 
Confirmation,” by Bishop Edsall, is excellent, as 
it gives instruction upon all points in the Prayer 
Book so necessary to be understood by those who 
come to the Sacramental rite. The price is one 
dollar per hundred copies. It is useful for both 
children and adults, 

Another Tract on Confirmation which has 
been in use many years, is ‘Confirmation: Its 
Authority, Obligation, and Purpose,’”’ by the Rey. 
A. W. Snyder. This is sold at the rate of two 
dollars per hundred copies. It is intended for 
adults. 

“A Catechism of Confirmation,” compiled by 
the Rev. T. D. Phillipps, M.A., and bearing the . 
approbation of the Bishop of Chicago, is excel- 
lent in bringing out the history and value of 
the Office. It is sold at one dollar per hundred 
copies, 

Another Catechism, which is more amplified, 
is “A Catechism on the Sacramental Rite of 
Confirmation,’ by the Rev. Dr. Vibbert, now 
vicar of Trinity Chapel, New York City. The 
little book also contains a list of questions for 
“Self-Examination according to the rule of the 
Ten Commandments.”’ This is a valuable addi- 
tion in the way of preparation. The book may 
be used for Children’s classes where answers to 
the questions are desired; and also be found 
very useful for adults to read, the questions and 
answers being profitable to meditation. This is 
sold at five cents per copy. 


RovAL 


Baking Powder 


Made from pure 
cream of tartar. 


Safeguards the food 
against alum. 


Alum baking powders are the greatest 
menacers to health of the present day. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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ALBANY. 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 


THE annual convention of the Albany 
Diocesan Assembly of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew was held in St. Paul’s Church, Al- 
bany, on Wednesday, Feb. 14th. The serv- 
ices began with a corporate communion, the 
Rey. J. N. Marvin, diocesan chaplain, being 
celebrant. The Ven. S. M. Griswold, Arch- 
deacon of Albany, delivered the charge to the 
Assembly, the words of which were most 
helpful and inspiring. At 1:45 p. mM. there 
was a business meeting and election. At 
2:15 the first conference was held, Mr. Eu- 
gene McCandless, of Albany, the president, 
presiding. The subject was ‘Impediments in 
our Lives.” 

At 3:45 the second conference was held, 
Mr. George C. Bishop presiding. The sub- 
ject of this conference was “Youth and Man- 
hood in the Church.” Among those who 
spoke on this subject were the Rev. Henry 
R. Freeman, of St. John’s Church, Troy, and 
the Rev. F. St. George McLean, of Trinity 
Church, Albany. Their strong words will be 
remembered, as they contained most valuable 
advice to all true workers in the Brother- 
hood. 


At 5:30, led by the chaplain, the fifty men 
marched in a body to the Cathedral of All 
Saints, and attended evensong, the Bishop 
making a special address, conveying a mes- 
sage to them from the meeting of Brother- 
hood men held in New York City the even- 
ing before. The Bishop made it plain that 
he was a Brotherhood man and was inter- 
ested in every work: done by them. 

At 7:30 P. M., after evening prayer, the 
Rey. Henry R. Freeman made an address. 
Mr. Freeman’s words were appreciated by the 
large number present. The lay address was 
delivered by Mr. Francis H. Holmes, of Or- 
ange, N. J. Mr. Holmes’ words throughout 
the day hed been helpful and wise. Now 
they were such as to arouse every nian pres- 
ent to greater effort in the work. Mr. Eu- 
gene McCandless, the retiring president, de- 
served that which he received—the cordial 
thanks of the Brotherhood in the Diocese, for 
his wise administration and his loyal service 
to the Church, as a Brotherhood man. 


CHICAGO. 


The Bishop—Dr. Rushton’s Work—The Clerica 
—Sacred Music—Church Club—Suburban— 
Bishop’s Appointments, 


THE Bishop has been spending a few days 
at Waterman Hall, Sycamore, the Diocesan 
School, which is enjoying a most prosperous 
year. 


Wuite the resignation of the Rey. Dr. 
Rushton, as Bishop’s secretary, taking effect 
on the 24th, and the unavailability after that 
date of the $1,400 given by the Mission 
Board, which constitutes the major part of 
our general missionary’s salary, might in- 
volve the loss to the Diocese of his valuable 
services, Bishop McLaren’s appeal for per- 
sonal pledges to make up the deficiency is 
meeting with much success, and there seems 
to be every probability of Dr. Rushton’s re- 
maining at the head of the city missionary 
work, which he organized. 


On the evening of the 12th, the twenty- 
nine members of our Chinese Mission, at 221 
Madison street, commemorated their New 
Year, by entertaining. Dr. and Mrs. Waters 
have charge of the Sunday School, and ad- 
dresses were made that evening by Dr. Rush- 
ton and by the superintendent. 


The Living Church. 


ah dbs NS 


On the afternoon of the 12th, eighteen of 
the clergymen’s wives, including Mrs. Mc- 
Laren, held their usual monthly gathering, 
this time on the invitation of Mrs. T. D. 
Phillipps. At the business meeting follow- 
ing upon lunch it was decided that the 
“Clerica” would forego these pleasant social 
meetings through Lent. 


In Trinity Church, on Thursday night of 
last week, after short evening service, the 
combined vested choirs of Trinity and The 
Redeemer, South Park, presented in most 
creditable style a fine programme of sacred 
music, the selections being from the works 
of Randegger, Elvey, and Stainer, with the 
soprano solo, “I Will Extol Thee,” from Cos- 
ta’s Eli; the “Cujus Animam,” from Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater, and “O hou that tellest” and 
“Worthy is the Lamb,” from Handel’s Mes- 
siah. A large congregation evinced apprecia- 
tion of the work of these ninety choristers, 
no less than that of the organist, Mr. Em- 
erson, who has filled the position for nearly 
two decades. The offertory was divided be- 
tween the two choirs for their camping fund. 


INVITATIONS have been issued for a ban- 
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quet and reception, to be given by the Church 
Club, on Saturday evening, at the Grand Pa- 
cific, in honor of the four Bishops consecrated 
from the Diocese almost within the year; 
namely, the Coadjutor of Chicago and the 
Bishops of North Dakota, Iowa, and Coad- 
jutor of Nebraska. The Bishops of Fond du 
Lac, Michigan City, Milwaukee, Nebraska, 
Southern Ohio, Springfield, and Western 
Michigan, are expected to take part with the 
Bishop of Chicago in the consecration on St. 
Matthias’ Day, and the invitation has been 
extended to them also. 

Tue purchase of the parsonage, with lot 
170x185, for Christ Church, Winnetka, has 
been completed, at $4,100. $1,600 of this 
has been paid. 


Sr. Marcaret’s Cuurcu, Windsor Park, 
was slightly damaged as the result of a fire 
in the roof, two weeks ago. « 

On Monday evening last, before a select 
audience in Grace Hall, Major Taylor E. 
Browne, secretary of the Church Club, and 
prominent as a vestryman of Christ Church, 
Woodlawn, repeated the narrative of his ex- 
perience in Cuba and Porto Rico during the 
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A GOOD BREAKFAST BRINGS A GOOD DAY. 
Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food is steadily crowding meat off the 


American breakfast table because 
than meat. 


it is healthier, cheaper and better 


It should be eaten freely as it contains all of the nour- 


ishing qualities of the best wheat with no indigestible matter. 
It stimulates the organs of digestion and elimination. 
Besides being an easily and quickly prepared breakfast dish,delicate, appetizing 


and nourishing, Pettijohn’s Breakfast 
Muffins and Puddings. 


ood makes unequaled Griddle Cakes, 
Also an excellent thickening for Soups. 


Gems, 
Cold Pettijohn’s 


Porridge is delicious when fried like corn-meal mush. Write for our Cereal Cook 


Book, edited by Mrs. Rorer. It tells all 
sorts of ways. Sent free, postpaid. 
THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., 


about cooking all kinds of cereals all 


Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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late war. As captain of an Engineer corps 
he had exceptional opportunities, especially 
in the smaller island, for taking the extreme- 
ly interesting pictures of tropical scenery, 
with which the lecture was beautifully illus- 
trated. A liberal collection for the mission 
work of the Church in San Juan and Ponce 
was taken up at the close of the lecture. 

THE Chapter of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew, in connection with Emmanuel 
‘Church, La Grange, has arranged for a course 
of Tuesday evening Lenten services, when 
addresses on “The Church,” will be given 
as follows: March 6—“The Church—Its 
‘Origin, Development and Authority,” by the 
Rt. Rey. John Hazen White, D.D., Bishop of 
Michigan City; March 13—“The Ministry— 
Its Appointment, Duties, Powers,’ by the 
Rey. Frank DuMoulin; March 20—“‘The 
‘Church’s Doctrinal Standards—The Bible 
and Tradition,” by the Rev. Charles Scad- 
ding; March 27—“The Church’s Worship— 
The Development and Teaching of the Prayer 
Book,” by the Rey. James S. Stone, D.D.; 
April 3—“The Sacramental Life of the 
Chureh—Baptism and Holy Communion,” by 
the Rev. W. B. Hamilton; April 10—‘The 
‘Chureh in the World—Her Relation to (a) 
Missions, (6) Social Problems,” by the Rev. 
J. M. Chattin. 


HPIScoPpaAL APPOINTMENTS : 


Feb. 28. Ash Wednesday Pp. m., St. Augus- 

tine’s, Wilmette. 
March 4. A. M., Mediator, Morgan Park; pP. 

M., Incarnation, Fernwood; 7 
P. M., Longwood Mission. 

“ 8. Pp. M., St. Ansgarius, Chicago. 

“ 11. a. M., Trinity, Chicago; P. M., 
Transfiguration, Chicago. 

a 15. Pp. M., All Saints’, Ravenswood. 
ay 18. a. m., St. James, Chicago; P. M., 
Ascension, Chicago. 

Fe 22. Pp. M., Christ, Harvard. 

ne 25. a.’M., Grace, Chicago; P. M., St. 
Thomas, Chicago. 

fs 29. Pp. M., St. Bartholomew, Engle- 
wood. 
KENTUCKY. 


‘Cathedral Choir—Lenten Lectures, 

THe Cathedral choir is fortunate in hav- 
ing enlisted the interest of so helpful a friend 
as Mrs. J. M. Atherton. Though rarely able 
ito leave her room, Mrs. Atherton is always 
active in good works, and since she has be- 
come a communicant of the Cathedral, has 
sought opportunity to place herself in touch 
with our needs. Learning that the choir was 
sadly in want of some new cassocks, she has 
very generously offered to supply the entire 
number needed. These, thirty in number, 
will at once be ordered from a London firm, 
and are to be of the finest russell cord, and a 
beautiful’ dark violet shade. It is expected 
that they will be ready for use on Easter. 

THERE will be a special course of sermons 
‘at the Cathedral on the Sunday afternoons 
in Lent, to be preached by several of the 
Diocesan clergy. The general topic of the 
‘course will be “The Lenten Call to Duty and 
Privilege,” and the sermons will be as fol- 
lows: Some Duties: First Sunday in Lent 
—Fasting, by the Rev. Reverdy Estill, D.D., 
rector of St. Paul’s Church, Louisville. 
‘Second Sunday in Lent—Almsgiving, by the 
Rey. B. EB. Reed, rector of Grace Church, 
Paducah. Third Sunday in Lent—Prayer, by 
the. Rev. J. K. Mason, D.D., rector of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Louisville. Some Privy- 
ileges: Fourth Sunday in Lent—Baptism, 
‘by the Rev. A. W. Griffin, rector of the 
Church of the Advent, Louisville, Fifth Sun- 
day in Lent—Confirmation, by the Rev. L. E. 
Johnston, rector of Grace Church, Louisville. 
Sixth Sunday in Lent—Holy Communion, by 
the Right Reverend, the Bishop of Kentucky. 


LONG ISLAND. 
Daughters of the King—Care of Children— 
Memorial Window—Suburban. 
A Quier Day for the Daughters of the 
King was held at Christ Church, Bedford 
avenue, Brooklyn, the Rey. Dr. James H. Dar- 


Che Diving Church, 


lington, rector, on Feb. 6th. The services 
were conducted by the Rev. J. O. S. Hunting- 
ton, superior of the Order of the Holy Cross. 
There was a special celebration of the Holy 
Communion at 8 A. M. in parish churches to 
which chapters of the Daughters are at- 
tached. In Christ Church a service of morn- 
ing prayer, with an address, was held, fol- 
lowed by an instruction at noon. After a 
Incheon, two addresses were given, followed 
by evening prayer. Silence was observed 
throughout the day. A special service for 
the Daughters of the King and the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew was held in the even- 
ing. 

A couRsE of six lectures is being held in 
Christ Church chapel on Saturday mornings. 
The lecturer is Isabelle Delany, M.D., and the 
subject is “The Care of Children.” The first 
is “Care of the Health in Cold Weather.” 
They are free and are given by the People’s 
University Extension Society of Manhattan. 


On Monday, Feb. 11th, in the Church of 
the Messiah, Brooklyn, of which the Rev. 
St. Clair Hester is rector, a mosaic glass 
window, in memory of Dr. Joseph B. Elliott, 
was unveiled. The window is the work. of 
the Tiffany Glass and Decorating Company. 
Manhattan. The designer is Frederick Wil- 
son, who portrays a human soul, immediately 
after death, ascending under the guidance of 
its guardian angel, to the Judgment seat of 
God. The inscription reads as follows: “In 
Memory of Joseph B. Elliott, M. D., vestry- 
man 19 years; Junior Warden 8 years. 
Erected by the vestry and his children. EKe- 
clesiastes xii. 7—‘Then shall the dust return 
to the earth as it was, and the spirit shall 
return to the God who gave it.’” The win- 
dow is a gift to the church by the vestrymen 
and the children of Dr. Elliott, and forms 
one of several handsome memorials which 
adorn the chancel and other parts of the 
building. Other memorials to be added this 
year are a baptistery, rich in sculpture, and 
in harmony with the Byzantine architecture 
of the chancel; and a stained glass panel in 
the parish hall, a gift of the Sunday School 
to commemorate the late rector, the Rev. 
Dr. Charles R. Baker. The font is to be an 
original production by William Ordway Part- 
ridge. The material is to be of Carrara mar- 
ble, and the design a kneeling angel, holding 
a shell. It is to be presented to the church 
by Mrs. Charles R. Baker, the widow of the 
late rector. 

Tue Altar Guild of Grace Church, Ja- 
maica, the Rev. H. O. Ladd rector, has pur- 
chased for the altar service a beautiful silver 
ciborium lined with gold, and a silver paten. 

Aut Satnts’ Mission at Morris Park has 
secured property on Lefferts avenue, near 
Broadway, on which to erect a church and a 
parish house. 

MILWAUKEE, 
Church at Stoughton Burned. 

Tur little church at Stoughton was al- 

most destroyed by fire on the afternoon of 
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Sunday, Feb. 18. The insurance was $1,600. 
This mission is a recent one, having been 
founded by Bishop Nicholson through the 
efforts, largely, of the Rev. Joseph Moran, 
Jr., and afterwards of the Rev. H. S. Foster. 


MINNESOTA, 
Courtesies to Mr, MacLean—St. Paul Items—Dr. 
Faude’s Tenth Anniversary. 


THE parishioners of St. Mark’s parish, 
Minneapolis, gave a largely attended recep- 
tion to the new rector, the Rev. T. W. Mac- 
Lean, and Mrs. MacLean, on the evening of 
January 3lst in the parish house. A de- 
lightful time was had in the exchange of 
courtesies between pastor and people. Mr. 
MacLean has endeared himself already to all 
his people. On Monday evening, February 
12th, a complimentary dinner was tendered 
Mr. MacLean by the men of the parish. 
Covers were laid for forty and a large num- 


ART CALENDAR. 


One of the handsomest calendars that 
has appeared for the new year represents 
children playing on the broad beach of 
one of our Atlantic Coast resorts. The 
youngest, a little tot, is defying the ap- 
proaching tide of the ocean, and in a 
spirit of bravado calls out to his com- 
panions who are eagerly watching him, 
“Who’s Afraid?’ 

Copy of this calendar, carefully mailed 
in strawboard to protect in transmitting, 
will be mailed on receipt of 10 cents in 
postage stamps by W. B. Kniskern, G. P. 
& T. A., Chicago & Northwestern Ry., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Early application should be made as 
the edition is limited. 


EUROPEAN TOURS WABASH RAILROAD 


Write F. A. PALMER, A G. P. A. 97 ADAMS 
SvT., CHICAGO, for complete itinerary of Tours to 
London, Paris Exposition, the Rhine, Switzerland, 
Venice, Rome and Florence. Reservations must be 
made early. This is imperative. 


HOME-SEEKERS’ EXCURSIONS 


On January 16th, February 6th and 20th.March 
6th and 20th, and April 3d and 17th, 1900, the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway will 
sell round-trip excursion tickets (good for 21 
days) to a great many points in South and 
North Dakota and other Western and South- 
Western States, at practically one fare for the 
round-trip. Take a trip West and see what an 
amount of good land can be purchased for very 
little money. Further information as to rates, 
routes, prices of farm lands, etc,, may be ob- 
tained by addressing Gro H. Hrarrorp. Gen’l 
Pass. Agent, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. Ill. 


FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


Vegetables and Fruits, (Seeds, Bulbs. Plants, and 
trees), apply (catalogue free) to JOHN LEWIS 
CHILDS Floral Park New York. 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Aids digestion, clears the head, and increases energy. At 
ali druggists. 50c. and $1 


The best Cod Liver Oil that fifty years 
of continued scientific research 
has produced is Moller’s, 

It is not sold in 
bulk, but 


passes in 


a sealed 


and dated 

oval bottle di- 

tect from the manu- 
facturer to the consumer ; 


adulteration is impossible. It is free 


from disagreeable taste and odor. 


Free pamphlets of 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 
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ber of guests were present from other par- 
ishes, including several of the clergy. Good 
fellowship and witty speeches prevailed dur- 
ing the evening. ; 


. THE. Board of City Missions held their 
quarterly meeting at Christ Church Guild 
room, St. Paul. Reports from the visiting 
committees on the city missions showed the 
outlying missions to be in a flourishing con- 
dition and evidence of good work being ac- 
complished. St. Philip’s (colored) mission 
reported $1,100 in sight towards their 
new church edifice. If some person would 
donate a lot, building could commence imme- 
diately. 

The prospect for a resident clergyman at 
St. Stephen’s in the near future looks very 
encouraging. At present they have only one 
service on Sunday (evensong) excepting the 
first Sunday in the month, when there is an 
early celebration. The average attendance 
at the Sunday School is about forty-five. 
One of the Deaconesses is carrying on with 
much success a kindergarten, Boys’ Club, and 
a Guild for Young Girls. 

The Rev. Prof. Camp, of Faribault, in 
charge of St. James’ Church, reported a very 
encouraging condition of affairs. 


ARRANGEMENTS for the holding of the 
noon-day half-hour down-town services dur- 
ing Lent in the Chamber of Commerce have 
all been completed. The subjects this year 
are the “Beatitudes.” The lecturers secured 
for the Church Club lectures during Lent will 
be asked to deliver the sermon upon the above 
mentioned subject at the Friday noon-day 
service. 


Unber the direction of Prof. Japp, organ- 
ist of St. Paul’s Church, the choir are busily 
engaged in rehearsing “Gaul’s Passion Serv- 
ice,’ to be given during Holy Week. 

Rey. Dr. J. J. Faupn, who has been rector 
of Gethsemane Church, Minneapolis, for the 
past ten years, was given a reception by his 
parishioners recently, at Knickerbacker 
Memorial Hall, to extend their congratula- 
tions and good wishes. 

The occasion was most pleasant. The Rey. 
Frederic Carmen was present to receive greet- 
ings. The hall was attractively decorated, 
and furnished as a reception room, the 
women of the committee having rendered spe- 
cial service to produce a happy result. A 
number of the women presided at tables, and 
the enjoyment of coffee and chocolate, with 
their accompanying sweets, was a feature of 
the cordial reception. 


NEW YORK. 


Lenten Services at St. Paul’s Chapel—General 
Theological Seminary—Squirrel Inn, 


At Sr. Pavri’s CuHapet, Trinity parish, 
the Lenten services this year for business 
men will be at 12:05 o’clock (noon) and at 
4:30 P. M., with Holy Communion on Thurs- 
days at 10 A. m. An address will be deliv- 
ered at the noon-day service on Fridays, as 
follows: March 2d and 9th, Rey. Charles: T. 
Olmsted, D.D.; March 16th and 23d, Rev. 
Charles M. Niles, D.D.; March 30th and April 
6th, Rev. E. Walpole Warren, D.D. 


THE new refectory at the General Theo- 
logical Seminary is nearing completion. 


THE congregation of the Church of the 
Archangel, now worshipping in the crypt of 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, has 
just secured land on which to erect its new 
edifice at 115th St. near Lenox Ave. 


At THE Chapel of San Salvatore, the 
Italian services lately in charge of the Rev. 
Alberto Pace are being continued in the 
Italian language by the Rev. Canon Nelson, 
D.D., of the Cathedral. 


Smunce his return from Alaska, the Rev. 
Canon Nelson, D.D., of the Cathedral, has 
given illustrated lectures on his experiences 
of travel, at God’s Providence Mission, and 
St. Barnabas’ House, of the City Mission. 


The Biving Church. 


TWO FINE SPECIMENS OF 
PHYSICAL MANHOOD. 


No form of athletic exercise demands 
such perfect physical condition as prize 
fighting. Every muscle in the body must 
be fully developed and supple, and the 
heart, lungs and stomach must act to per- 
fection. 


Whether we endorse prize-fighting or 
not, it is nevertheless interesting to know 
the manner by which men arrive at such 
physical perfection. 

James Jefferies, the present champion 
heavy weight of the world, and his gal- 
lant opponent, Tom Sharkey, in the great- 
est pugilistic encounter that has ever 
taken place, both pursued much the same 
course of training and the first and most 
important part of this training was to 
get the stomach in condition, and keep the 
digestion absolutely perfect, so that every 
muscle and nerve would be at its highest 
capabilities. 

This was not done by a secret patent 
medicine, but both of these great pugilists 
used a well known natural digestive tablet 
sold by druggists under name of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets and composed of the 
digestive ferments which every stomach 
requires for healthy digestion. 

Champion Jefferies says: “Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets prevent acidity, 
strengthen the stomach and insure perfect 
digestion. They keep a man in fine phys- 
ical condition.” Signed, James J. Jef- 
feries, champion of the world. 

The gallant fighter, Sharkey, says: 
“Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets remove all 
discomfort after eating. They rest the 
stomach and restore it to a healthful con- 


dition. I heartily recommend them.’ 
Signed, Thos. J. Sharkey. 


The advantage of the daily use of Stu- 
art’s Dyspepsia Tablets is that they keep 
the people well and ward off sickness and 
are equally valuable to well persons as to 
the dyspeptics. Another advantage is 
that these tablets contain no cathartics, or 
poisons of any character, but simply di- 
gestive ferments which are found in every 
healthy stomach, and when digestion is 
imperfect it is because the stomach lacks 
some of these elements and Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets supply it. 


They are no cheap cathartic, but a per- 
fectly safe and efficient digestive and the 
demand for them is greater than the sale 
of all other so-called dyspepsia cures com- 
bined. No remedy could possibly reach 
such a place in public esteem except as 
the result of positive merit. 


Full sized packages are sold by all 
druggists at 50 cents and the best habit 
you can possibly form is to take a Stuart’s 
Tablet after each meal. They make weak 
stomachs strong and keep strong stomachs 
vigorous. : 


THE CARDINAL POINTS 


in favor of the Nickel Plate Road are safe and 
easy roadway, fine trains, luxurious equip- 
ment and fast time. These, combined with a 
solid through vestibuled sleeping and dining 
car service make the Nickel Plate Road a de- 
sirable route between Chicago, Fort Wayne, 
cleveland, Erie, Buffalo, New York, Boston, 
and all points East. The traveling public al 
ready know that the rates via this road are 
lower than other lines. 
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THE CANONICAL 
CHURCH REGISTER. 


Compiled with Reference to the Canons of 
the Church in the United States of America, 


There has long been needed a Parish Reg- 
ister which could be supplied to sma: parishes- 
and missions at a low price. 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO. has now 
supplied that deficiency, and has placed on the: 
market a beautiful book, handsomely ruled, high. 
grade of paper, the best of binding, and more 
room in it than could heretofore be had in any 
book costing five dollars. The price of this book. 
is only $2.75. Larger editions, for the large- 
parishes, are also made at corresponding prices. 

This book was made at the suggestion of 
the Bishop of Western Michigan, who keenly 
felt the necessity, as have all other Bishops. 
We submitted a copy to Bishop Gillespie, and! 
received the following letter: 


EPISCOPAL RESIDHNCE,. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dwar Sirs: 


I am exceedingly pleased with your Parish. 
Register. You have met a great want admir- 
ably. I shall do all in my power to get our 
small Parishes and Missions to secure them. 

You have made the price much lower than I 
had supposed such a book could be produced for. 

Yours very truly, 
GHO. D. GILLESPIB. 


The Missionary Bishop of South Dakota had: 
also desired such a book, and wrote as follows: 
I have received the Parish Register, which. 
strikes me as capital. In price, arrangement 
and general appearance, it is a great achieve- 
ment. You have made us all your debtors. 
Yours very truly, 
W. H. HARD. 


Bishop Vincent writes in The Church Chron- 
icle : 


AN EXcBLLENT PaRISH RuGistTmR: An in- 
sufficient or carelessly kept parish register is- 
not only a shame, but a wrong. The Church’s. 
law requires a clergyman to be particularly care- 
ful in such records for the Church’s sake. He 
ought to have pride enough to do it for his own 
sake. It may be of the utmost importance for- 
his people’s sake. Such a record has legal value- 
in the matter of births, deaths, and marriages. 
Every clergyman ought to be interested in hay- 
ing the best register of the kind that can be- 
had. One recently issued by The Young Church- 
man Co., 412 Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee, Wis., 
is very orderly and complete. It is not unrea- 
sonably expensive. The prices are $2.75, $5.50, 
$8.00, according to the size. If you have no- 
parish register, or an old one, send for a cata- 
logue of prices, etc., and buy one of these. It 
will give you satisfaction. 


Bishop Nicholson calls attention to the Reg- 
ister in The Church Times: 


Let us gratefully chronicle here, for the ben- 
efit of our clergy, the filling of a long time need, 
and a parochial want. We have so often been 
asked—where can we get a good, complete, and? 
yet reasonably cheap, Parish Register? It has 
hitherto beén a question not capable of an an- 
swer. They could not be had—except at an un- 
reasonable, indeed an extravagant, price, $5.00 
or $10.00; and quite beyond the limits of our- 
poorer congregations. 

But The Young Churchman Co., Milwaukee, 
have at last ‘cracked this nut,’’ and solved our- 
problem. They have issued, and now can dis- 
tribute, a most excellent Parish Register, spe- 
cially got up for this use, and this use only. 
It is large, strong, well bound, properly marked” 
for all parochial uses, indeed, thorough and com- 
plete in every way. We cordially commend it. 
The price is but $2.75. We would like to see 
them in every parish and mission, where the- 
Record Books are often shabby and incomplete, 
and where the many memoranda of parish reg- 
istration are most improperly kept. 


Canonical Church Register. 


PRICE LIST. 


For Parishes and Missions of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 


Epition A. Arranged for 400 Communi- 
ecants, with Appendix for list of Fam- 
ilies. 164 pages Demy 16x10% inches. 
Half leather, very strongly bound, net $2.75. 


Epirion B. Arranged for 920 Communi- 
cants, with Appendix for list of Fam- 


ilies. 296 pages. Half leather, very é 

strongly bound, net - - - - - - $5.50: 
Epirron_ C. Without “Wamilies.”” Ar- 

ranged for 2,120 Communicants. 456 


pages. Half leather, very strongly 

bound, net ojo eae 0a oe ert $8.00> 
APPHNDIX TO CANONICAL CHURCH RwuGIS- 

tTpR. Contains list of Families only. 

200 pages. Half leather, very strongly 

bound, met - - - - - - = - = $3.00: 
ALL THESH EDITIONS WILL OPEN AND LIN FLAT" 
AT ANY PAGE. EXPRESS CHARGES ADDITIONAL. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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At THe General Theological Seminary, 
Dean Hoffman, who has recently returned 
from a visit to the South, has been busy with 
‘duties connected with the Board of Missions 
and the Committee on Marriage and Divorce. 
At recent missionary meetings of the 
students, the speakers have been Bishops 
Funston, Wells, and Gilbert, the Rev. Dr. 
Lloyd, and Mr. John W. Wood. The cur- 
rent theme for missionary study is Japan. 
Considerable sickness, which has existed 
among students, is passing away. 


Tue long contest between the Church 
Temperance Society and the city department 
of buildings over the attempt of the former 
to utilize the ‘Squirrel Inn” for reform tem- 
perance uses, has resulted in a new move by 
the Society, which proposes that the first two 
floors of the edifice shall be given up to mis- 
sionary activity, and the other stories used 
as offices. This is a material modification of 
the original plan, which contemplated a tem- 
perance lodging house. 


THE Boys’ Club of St. Paul’s Church, 
Sing Sing, held its annual dinner February 
12th, the Rev. Dr. Charles Martin Niles, pre- 
siding. The occasion was made to commem- 
orate Abraham Lincoln. 


NEWARK, 
Conference of Priests. 


A DEVOTIONAL conference for Priests met 
in Grace Church Newark, on February 12th, 
at the invitation of the Rey. C. C. Edmunds, 
Jr., rector of the parish, which was attended 
by clergy from the dioceses of Newark and New 
Jersey. Solemn Eucharist was sung by the 
Rev. H. W. Armstrong, curate of the parish, 
assisted by the Rey. E. B. Smith and the Rev. 
E. B. Nash, the thurifer being the Rev. F. A. 
Sanborn, assisted by the Rev. C. P. A. Bur- 
nett. A meditation of deep power and prac- 
tical value on “Honesty in the Priestly Life” 
was delivered by the Rey. H. H. Oberly, D.D., 
of Christ Church, Elizabeth, and after 
luncheon in the rectory, the conference dis- 
cussed some aspects of “Foreign Missions.” 
These conferences have been held informally 
from time to time during the past year with 
great benefit to all present. This success is 
largely due to Dr. Oberly who was the origin- 
ator of the plan. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
Church at Bismarck Moved. 


THe church at Bismarck has been re- 
moved to a new site and the interior thor- 
oughly renovated and repaired. The wood 


decorations are of butternut. The church 
has been improved throughout. 
OHIO, 
S. S. Institute—Prayer for Peace—Lenten Services 
—East Liverpool. 


Tue Bishop has appointed the following 
officers of the new Church Sunday School 
Institute of the Diocese of Ohio: President, 
the Rev. Henry E. Cooke, Warren; vice-presi- 
dents, the Rev. Edward 'S. Barkdull, Toledo, 
and Mr. John T. Mack, Sandusky; secretary 
and treasurer, Mr. W. George Lane, Warren. 

The Executive Committee includes the 
officers, and the following: Rev. H. M. Ing- 
ham, Jefferson; Rev. Fred «. J. Lloyd, Cleve- 
land, and Rey. G. Fred Williams, Tiffin. 


In view of the sad conditions that exist 
in those parts of the world where war is 
being waged, the Bishop of Ohio has deemed 
it fitting that we should now go to God in 
prayer, asking Him to comfort ‘and bless the 
combatants, and if it be in accordance with 
- His will, to “grant peace in our time.” He 
asks his clergy to use the following prayer 
at each public service: 
“Almighty God, the Governor of the 
earth, look down with mercy, we beseech 
Thee, upon the great armies and navies which 


Che Diving Church. 


are fighting battles and engaged in mortal 
conflicts. Nourish in each soldier’s heart 
the love of justice and a hope for peace. 
Quell every angry passion, and implant in 
Thy servants desires for righteousness and 
vie triumph of truth. Keep them from sick- 
ness, from the violence of enemies, and from 
the evils to which they may be exposed. 
Comfort the wounded and the dying, and 
give wisdom and skill to those who lovingly 
minister to them in the hospital and on the 
field of strife. Out of present darkness bring 
light and permanent peace, if it be Thy will, 
and grant that through these paths of tribu- 
lation harmony may come, and the ultimate 
victories of the Cross. 

“Hear us, we pray Thee, through the piti- 
fulness of Christ, who, with Thee and the 
Holy Ghost, liveth and reigneth, one God, 
world without end. Amen.” 


A UNITED service for all the Cleveland 
parishes, will be held on every Wednesday 
evening during Lent, at St. Paul’s Church, 
the Rev. Dr. MeGrew, rector. The entire 
course of sermons will be given by the Bishop 
of Ohio. 


Tue people of St. Stephen’s Church, Hast 
Liverpool, are in no way disheartened by the 
burning of their church. They propose to 
erect a stone church that shall cost about 
$20,000, and already more than half that 
sum has been pledged. On Sunday evening, 
February llth, after the service which was 
held in the Parish house, the rector, the Rev. 
Edwin Weary, opened the little tin box, 
taken from the Corner-stone of the burned 
church. A slight flaw in the metal had 
caused a tiny hole in the top of the box, so 
that the articles contained in it were to a 
great extent covered with mould. The 
papers however could nearly all be read, and 
consisted of lists of the vestry, Sunday- 
school superintendent and teachers, and a 
history of the organization of the parish, 
prepared by the Rev. Mr. McKim, who was 
rector at that time. ‘Lhis last was much in- 
jured by moisture. A Bible presented by Mr. 
John Thomas, a Book of Common Prayer, 
Copies of the Church papers, the Diocesan 
Journal, and Church Almanac, with copies 
of the Potters’ Gazette and Hast Liverpool 
Tribune of that date, were also taken from 
the box. : 

The corner-stone was laid in October, 
1877, during the episcopate of Bishop Bedell, 
and the sermon on that occasion was 
preached by the Rey. Dr. Spalding, of Pitts- 
burgh. 
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Both Cold and Heat, 


in refrigerating rooms and ovens, are 


used in testing 


ELGIN 
Ruby Jeweled Watches, 


and they are required to stand both 
heat and cold without varying in their 
time telling before they are placed 
upon the market. All jewelers sell 
The Elgin. Ask yours why it is the 
best watch. 

An Elgin watch always has the word" Elgin” 
engraved on the works—fully guaranteed. 

— Our new booklet, ‘‘The Ways of a 

Watch” is sent free on request. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO.,, Elgin, I. | 


ELS. TH 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Pouca Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. (8 ~ Send for 
Catalogue. The C. 8. BELL CQO., Hillsboro,O.74 


fe, FAVORABLY KNOWN N, SINCE 1826, 
2 HAVE FURN/SHED 35.000 
JHURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER ~ PUREST. BES Ci 
MENEEL 0., |SENOIN 
AWEST-TROY, N.Y.1SE11-METAL. 


ay, CHIMES. Ero, CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


MENEELY BELLCO., 
CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager 


Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUN DRY 
E.W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, O., U. 8. 
Only High Olass, Best Grade Copper and Tin 


Shesoest ox Fee CHURCH BELLS 


Cheapest for Price 
and Chimes. No Common Grades, The Best Only. 


Fully Guaranteed 
CHURCH BELLS anc'Peats 
MoSHANE BELL FOUMDRY.1 Baltimore. Md. 


The sey Cabinet-Table 


- This table is the latest result of the 
cabinetmaker’s art, and is the acme 
of perfection in 
convenience, 
simple ingenu- 


The machine is 
hinged, so that 
it can be folded 


table against a 


ity of arrangement and 
thoroughness of workman- 
ship. In regular course, it 
is supplied either in oak or 
walnut, but can be made to 
order in any kind of wood de- 
sired, finished to match the 
most ornate furnishings. 


bent-wood 
shield that fully 
protects the 
dress of the op- 
erator and the 
floor from all 
drippings of oil, 
lint, etc. 


By this device the machine is thoroughly protected from dust, and the stan¢ 
forms an ornamental and useful table that is fitting and appropiate to any 


home. 


The hinged extension leaf covering the machine when down is folded 


back when it is raised, thus making a table-top measuring 50 inches in length 
by 18 inches in width, affording ample room for the work. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO., ~: 


OPERATING THE LARGEST AND BEST ORGANIZED FACTORIES IN THE WORLD 
FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF SEWING-MACHINES. “ig se 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


Magdalen House—Missionary Services—Theater 
Services—Semi-Centennial of Jacob L. Smith 
—Lenten Addresses at Bala. 


Tue centennial of the Magdalen House 
was celebrated on Friday evening, 9th 
inst., at Witherspoon Hall. Prayer was of- 
fered by Bishop Whitaker, president of the 
board, and several addresses were made, in- 
cluding a powerful appeal by the Rev. F. W. 
Tomkins. During its one hundred years of 
existence, it has furnished a home, schooling, 
and religious instructions to 2,657 unfortun- 
ate women, for a period of one to two years 
in each case, of whom fully 60 per cent. have 
been reclaimed. Although the Home is “non- 
sectarian,’ the Bishop of Pennsylvania, for 
the time being, has always been the presi- 
dent of the board. 


Sr. SrepHen’s Cuurcu, Manayunk, the 
Rey. E. J. Perot, rector, has been holding a 
series of special missionary services, which 
began on Sunday evening, 11th inst., when 
the Rev. J. Thompson Cole, for ten years a 
missionary in Japan, spoke on “Foreign Mis- 
sions.” On the successive week-day evenings, 
except Saturday, addresses were made as fol- 
lows: Rev. George S. Gassner, on “Seamen’s 
Missions;” Rev. H. L. Phillip, “Missions 
Among the Colored People;” Rev. Dr. H. L. 
Duhring, “The United Lenten Offering;” 
Rey. L. N. Caley, “Diocesan Mission Work ;” 
Rey. H. L. Fuller, “Missions to the Jews;” 
closing on Sunday, 18th inst. by Rev. S. R. 
Colladay, on “Mission Work within Parish 
Limits.” 

THE concluding service of the series 
which have been held at the Walnut Street 
theater during the present winter, took place 
on Sunday evening, llth inst. The house 
was crowded to the doors, ana the interest in 
every feature of the service was especially 
marked. The Rey. Louis S. Osborne, of 
Trinity Church, Newark, N. J., preached 
from I Cor. vi. 19, 20. 


For fifty years, Mr. Jacob L. Smith has 
been a vestryman of St. Jude’s Church, Phil- 
adelphia, and is now the accounting warden 
of the parish. The semi-centennial was 
marked by placing in the church a_ beauti- 
fully carved lectern, the funds for its pur- 
chase being contributed by members of the 
congregation and of the Sunday School. In 
addition to paying for the lectern, enough 
money was received to provide for Mr. 
Smith’s church dues for 50 years to come. 
At the evening service on Sunday, 11th inst., 
the rector, Rev. Charles Logan, made a short 
address in which he spoke of Mr. Smith’s 
enviable record. The Rev. Messrs. W. H. 
Graff and John R. Moses, former rectors of 
St. Jude’s, also testified to the faithful serv- 
ices rendered by Mr. Smith. The recipient of 
these honors was in his customary seat, and 
seemed to be much affected by the testimon- 
ial to his long term of service, but made no 
address. In 1883, when he had rounded out 
a third of a century as vestryman, he pre- 
sented the parish with a silver Communion 
service; and has on many occasions shown 
that St. Jude’s Church occupies one of the 
first places in his heart. 


Tue Bishop of South Dakota officiated as 
chaplain at the laying of the corner-stone of 
the Memorial Tower of the Dormitory build- 
ings, University of Pennsylvania, by Major 
General Nelson A. Miles, U. S. A., on Tues- 
day, 13th inst. 


In THE Church of St. Asaph, Bala, a series 
of lectures on “Some of Our Great Divines’’ 
will be delivered on Thursday evenings in 
Lent, at 8 o’clock, as follows: March lst— 
Thomas Ken, by the Rt. Rev. James D. Mor- 
rison, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Duluth; March 
8th—Richard Hooker, by the Rev. Wm. M. 
Groton, professor of dogmatics in the Phila- 
delphia Divinity School; March 15th—John 
Jewell, by the Rev. John R. Moses, rector of 


The Diving Church. 


St. Mary’s Church, Wayne, Pa.; March 22d— 
George Herbert, by the Rev. Herbert J. Cook, 
Dean of Norristown; Marca 29th—Joseph 
Butler, by the Rev. Richard G. Moses, rector 
of Merchantville, N. J.; April 5th—John 
Keble, the Rev. Frank B. Reazor, rector of 
St. Mark’s Church, Orange, N. J. 


PITTSBURGH. 
Clerical Union—Church Club. 


Tur February meeting of the Clerical 
Union took place on Monday, Feb. 12th, at 
the Hotel Henry, beginning with luncheon at 
1 o’clock. A very interesting and exhaustive 
paper on “The Modern Jew,” was read by the 
Rev. C. M. Young, of Trinity Church, Wash- 
ington, and was made the subject of a spir- 
ited discussion. 


THE monthly meeting of the Church Club 
of the Diocese was held in the parish rooms 
of Trinity Church, on Friday evening, Feb. 
16th, and was one of the most interesting 
meetings ever held under the auspices of this 
organization. Cards of invitation had been 
sent out to members of the Club, the clergy 
of the Diocese, and others, and there was a 
large attendance. The speaker on this occa- 
sion was the Rev. Charles A. Briggs, D.D., 
of New York City, who chose as the topic of 
his address, “The Present Crisis in the 
Church of England, and Its Essential Prob- 
lem.” At the close of Dr. Briggs’ address, 


short addresses on the same subject were | 


made by the Right Reverend the Bishop of 
the Diocese, the Rev. Dr. Arundel, rector of 
Trinity Church, and the Rev. W. A. Guerry, 
of Sewanee. An informal reception followed 
the meeting, which was very much enjoyed 
by all who had the privilege of being present. 

Sr. MATTHEW’S PARISH, Homestead, has 
just completed a new and spacious brick 
church with stone trimmings, with which is 
combined a rectory. The church was opened 
with a service of benediction on Friday even- 
ing, Feb. 9th, by the Bishop of the Diocese, 
assisted by the Rev. Messrs. White, rector of 
the parish; Heffern and Warnock, of Pitts- 
burgh, Archdeacon Cole, and the Rev. Dr. 
Grange, who preached the sermon. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Chinese Mission, 


A MISSION school has been carried on in 
Charleston for the Chinese in that city for 


ALASKA WORKER. 


GAINED 44 LBS. BY LEAVING OFF COFFEE AND 
TAKING POSTUM FOOD COFFEE. 


Some people in Alaska have work to 
do. A widow woman, Mrs. Adda Cross- 
ley, of Juneau, says she has been doing 
the cooking for eight men through the 
winter, and during the summer for fifteen 
more. She went to Alaska an invalid, 
and had been in poor health four or five 
years before going. It seems that her 
sickness was caused and kept up by the 
use of coffee. When she finally discov- 
ered the real cause, she abandoned coffee, 
and finding Postum Cereal Coffee in the 
stores, took up its use. 

She says: “I commenced using it once 
a day for two months, then twice a day. 
I only weighed 80 pounds when I started, 
and could hardly get up and down the 
stairway. After leaving off coffee and 
beginning the use of Postum, I took up 
the work for eight men. I improved 
steadily, and in December last weighed 
124 pounds, which is more than I have 
weighed for 20 years. My face is round 
and ruddy. Friends say if it was not for 
my gray hair I would pass for 80 very 
easily. There is no doubt that the words 
on the famous trademark, ‘It makes red 
blood,’ are true.” 
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Contrast 


The difference between hard north- 
ern grown wheat and that grown else- 
where, is that one is nearly all gluten 
and the other nearly all starch. This 
is the difference between 


Cream of 


Wheat 


and other cereal foods. Cream of Wheat retains 
every element essential to the highest nutrition. 
Other foods are mostly starch, of little food 
value, and many so mixed with waste matter as 
to be definitely detrimental with prolonged use. 

Ask your grocer to show you the beautiful 
Cream of Wheat pictures. 


| Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


‘PsGhurci i is now mek: built of STONE, and 
FURNISHED, 


WWE CAN DOAS WELL 
ft FOZ YOU. SHALL WE? 

all JOHN SUTCLIFFE, 
Axe CHURCH ARCHITECT. 
Ym O18 Ja dalle St 
CHICAGO. 


COX SONS & VINING 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, 
Choir Vestments, 
Embroideries and Materials, 
Custom Made Clerical Clothing 


+ J For Fine and 
Medium Writ. 
ing—303, 404, 603, 
604 ELF, 601 EF 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 
Stub Points~=1008, 1071, 1083 


For Vertical Writings 1045 : 
(Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 
1047 (Multiscript), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


Court-House Serles~=1064, 1065, 1066, and others. 
S. S. ALLER specially 


ARIS 1900 chartered to sail June 


2%th to Cherbourg, Southampton and Bre- 

men, also City OF Roms, and NEBRASKA, 
specially chartered. June 30th to G'asgow or Paris 
Exposition, Oberammergau Passion Play and Tour 
of Europe, booking now. Also Thirty other Spring 
and Summer Excursions to Europe. Holy Land 
Party leaves March 8, April 28. June 27. Round the 
World Parties Sept. 12, Oct. 3, Nov. 3. 
F.C. CLARK, 11t BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Or Henderson Bros. + Agts., 176 Jackson Boul., Chicago. 
LIFE AND WORK OF 


DWICHT L. MOO DY 


Official eee oe authentic edition. Written by his son, 
WM. R. MOODY, and IRA D. SANKEY, his life- 
long associate and friend 

000 AGENTS WANTED AT ONCE. ° 
Libera! Cites ree paid. Credit given. A golden op- 
portunity for you. utfit free. Write to-day. 
P. W. ZIEGLER a CO., 324 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


CARRIAGE BUYERS Ct. stethotarsest 
Makers of Vehicles and Harness in the world sell- 


ing direct to the consumer. ELKHART HARNESS 
& CARRIAGE MFG. CO., Elkhart, Ind. 


EY AVOID THE KNIFE! 


The cure ot Diseased Eyes or weak 
ened vision by Abrorption methods asu ‘cess Every 
thing gained by investigation. Valuable Pamohle 
free. A home or Sanitarium treatment. (Est. 1890. 
Bemis Eye Sanitarium Co., Glens Falls, N. Y 


. 
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the past 6 years with much success. The 
Chinese are first taught the English lan- 
guage, then simple religious instruction is 
given, and they learn the Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Ten Commandments. Ten 
or twelve attend, four of whom have been 
Baptized and one Confirmed. They make ex- 
cellent scholars and appear grateful for any 
kindness shown them, and their politeness at 
all times is remarkable. The school is self- 
supporting and the Chinamen have on several 
oceasions given liberally for Missions. 


SOUTHERN OHIO, 


Dayton Convocation—Kenyon Alumni—Cincin- 
nati Church Club—Columbus Convocation, 


Tue Dayton Convocation met in St. 
Paul’s Church, Greenville, Wednesday even- 
ing, Feb. 14th. The service consisted of even- 
ing prayer and sermon by the Rev. J. F. Cad- 
wallader, of Waynesville, on Prov. ii. 24. A 
class of four was presented by the rector, the 
Rey. Charles H. Lee, Jr., for Confirmation. 
At the close of the Confirmation service, 
Bishop Vincent made a most instructive ad- 
dress on the subject of “Mission Work in the 
Diocese.” 

At 9 A. M. the next day there was a cele- 
bration, with an address by the Bishop on 
“The Bearing of the Lord’s Supper on the 
Missionary Idea.” At the business session 
Archdeacon Edwards made a most encourag- 
ing report of his work at Oxford. He stated 
that when he took charge of the mission some 
months ago it was heavily in debt, the mem- 
bers very much discouraged, and ready to 
abandon the work. Since then he has paid off 
the floating indebtedness, purchased a church 
formerly belonging to the Universalists, and 
had it remodeled at a cost of about $1,000 
_so that now it presents a very Churchly ap- 
pearance, and will be ready for consecration 
by the Bishop in a few weeks. The Bishop 
reported that St. Margaret’s Mission for col- 
ored people, Dayton, were about to purchase 
property of their own, which, with slight 
alterations, would make a very desirable 
chapel. The Rey. Charles H. Lee, of Green- 
ville, reported. that as soon as he secured 
$1,000 more he expected to purchase another 
lot in a more suitable location and erect a 
new church, to cost not less then $5,000. 
The Rev. Abdiel Ramsay, of Piqua, stated 
that the new stone church, costing about 
$25,000, would be ready for occupancy about 
Easter. The Rev. Charles H. Lee reported 
from a committee appointed at a former 
meeting to devise a plan of apportionment 
in the Diocese for Foreign and Domestic mis- 
sions. 

At the afternoon session a very forceful 
address was made by the Rev. J. D. Hills, of 
Dayton, on “The Comprehensiveness of Mis- 
sions.” 

Tur annual banquet of the Kenyon Col- 
lege Alumni Association of Cincinnati, was 
held on the evening of Monday, Feb. 12th, at 
the St. Nicholas. Addresses were made by 
the Rey. Dr. Benson, Dr. Dandridge, the Rev. 
F. W. Blake, and the Rev. J. H. Ely. 

Tur Church Club of Cincinnati held its 
annual banquet on the same evening at the 
Grand Hotel. There were about fifty pres- 
ent. Post-prandial addresses were made by 
the Rev. W. W. Battershall, D.D., of Albany, 
N. Y.; the Rev. C. B. Wilmer, of Cincinnati ; 
Mr. W. J. Edgar, of the Dayton Church Club ; 
the Rev. Dr. Wakefield, of San Jose, Cal., 
and Judge Conner, of Cincinnati. The elec- 
tion of officers resulted as follows: Presi- 
dent, F. P. Wolcott; first vice-president, Ed- 

ward Worthington; second vice-president, 
Hon. Harlan Cleveland; secretary, Charles G. 
Comegys; treasurer, W. H. Lawton. 

Tup Convocation of the Columbus Dean- 
ery held its first session in Trinity Church, 
Columbus, on the evening of Monday, Feb. 
12th. It consisted of evening prayer and ser- 
mon by the Rey. J. D. Herron, of Portsmouth, 


The Diving Church. 


on Rey. v. 11, 12. There was a celebration 
t.e next morning at 9 o’clock, with a sermon 
by the Rey. F. B. Nash, of Newark. 

The business session following was held 
in the parish house. The reports of mission- 
aries were very encouraging. The Rey. Dr. 
Watson stated that the two missions in Chil- 
licothe, belonging to St. Paul’s Church, were 
in an excellent condition and the attendance 
at services quite large. Rey. F. J. Walton, 
of Gallipolis, reported that he was contem- 
plating the making o1 some much-needed im- 
provement in the church and the building of 
an addition to the church for the use of the 
Sunday School. Rey. Louis E. Durr, of Mad- 
ison, stated that in the spring the old church 
would be torn down and a new one erected. 
The Bishop reported that the church at Gran- 
ville was closed, and that it was greatly in 
need of repairs before it could again be used. 
The Convocation expressed its opinion by vote 
that the Bishop be authorized to use the 
funds in his hands belonging to the Church 
extension Fund of the Diocese, to make the 
necessary repairs. 

At the afternoon session, addresses were 
made by the Rey. J. R. Jenkins, of Circleville, 
on “The Brotherhood Man in Parish Work,” 
and by Mr. Charles G. Reade, of Dayton, on 
“The Brotherhood Man in Mission Work.” 
Both addresses called forth quite a discus- 
sion by many of the clergy present, which 
proved most instructive and beneficial. In 
the evening a missionary service was held, 
and addresses made by Archdeacon Edwards, 
Dean Hewitt, the Rev. Messrs. Watson, Wil- 
liams, Badger, and Walton. 


SOUTHERN VIRGINIA. 
Mission at Norfolk. 

A mission of a week’s duration was late- 
ly held in mmanuel Chapel, Norfolk, being 
conducted by the Rev. C. B. Bryan, rector of 
St. James’ Church, Hampton. 


‘TENNESSEE, 
Knoxville Convocation—Colored Mission, 


Tue Knoxville Convocation was in session 
at Chattanooga beginning February 7th, the 
Dean, Rev. Henry Easter, presiding. Among 
the papers read was one on the subject of 
“Romanism versus Catholicism,” by the Rey. 
George H. Clare, now of our ministry and 
formerly a priest of the Roman Communion. 
In the evening, Bishop Gailor made the prin- 
cipal address, on the subject of Personal 
Responsibility to God. There were also ad- 
dresses by the Rev. Dr. Ringgold, Rey. R. K. 
Smith and the Rev. George H. Clare. 

A CHURCH is to be erected in Chattanoo- 
ga, on Chestnut Street, to be used as a mis- 
sion to the colored people. 


VIRGINIA. 
Thieves in Richmond—Richmond Missions. 


Last December, thieves broke into Christ 
Church, Richmond, and stoie a number of ar- 
ticles, among them 4 silver alms basins and 
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RESERVE FORCE. 


OBTAINED THROUGH THE USE OF - PROPERLY 
SELECTED FOOD. 


“T want to tell you about Grape-Nuts, 
and my experience with them. 

“I had for a year or two, felt a gen- 
eral debility creeping on me, and also suf- 
fered from flatuency, piles, ete., which I 
began to think was due to advancing age, 
now being 65 years old, when, in the 
providence of God, as I believe, the 
Grape-Nuts Food was brought to my no- 
tice, and tried as an experiment. 

“T used it with milk, as mush. In a 
week I found a decided improvement in 
myself, and have kept improving ever 
since, now about three months, and am 
being congratulated on the bright change 
in my appearance by all acquaintances. 
Not only so, but I feel I have the reserve 
force so that I do not feel wearied at 
night, although I have worked continu- 
ously this last three months, from 7:30 
A. M. until 9 p. m. Need I say that I 
recommend your Grape-Nuts to my 
friends and acquaintances, and that all of 
my family use the food, and that we use 
it at every meal whatever else is omitted ? 
I write this, being desirous of giving vent 
to the grateful feeling I entertain for the 
benefits received from the use of your 
incomparable food. Although a total 
stranger to you, I beg to subscribe myself 
sincerely your friend and _ well-wisher, 
John C. Fletcher, New Rochelle, N. Y.” 

The particular element which produces 
the feeling of strength is the delicate par- 
ticles of phosphate of potash, not the 
phosphate of the drug-store, but that 
which is prepared by Nature and fur- 
nished in the grains. This delicate ele- 
ment, not observed by the taste, is used 
by Nature in connection with the albu- 
men of food, to repair and rebuild the 
gray matter in the nerve centers through- 
out the body and in the brain and solar 
plexus, so that one thus nourished and 
rebuilt is very sure to feel the effects of 
this rebuilding within a week or ten days, 
and this feeling grows and becomes fixed 
as one becomes a steady, every-day user 
of Grape-Nuts. The food is made by the 
famous pure food manufacturers of Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., the Postum Cereal 
Co., Ltd.. 


DR. MESSITER’S 


MUSICAL HYMNAL. 


A New Style of this Valuable Book, bound in 
black cloth, at the low price of One (#1.00) Dollar, 
prepaid to any address. It will be supplied To 
CHURCHES at 75 CENTS net. Postage or ex- 
press charges extra. 

“The general character of the musicis distinctly 
congregational.’”’—The Church Standard. 


E.& J. B. YOUNG & CO. 


7 & 9 W. 18th St., New York. 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 


The Original and Genuine Worcestershire, 
Known the world over. Take no substitute. 


e 


“*IT wouldn’t do without Pearline ; I wouldn’t if I could. 
I couldn’t do without Pearline ; I couldn’t if I would.” 


(Contributed by a Pearline admirer.) 


She means to say that should a washing medi- 
um be invented that would equal 
Pearline in labor-saving and 
harmlessness, she would still stick 
to Pearline. 
while ‘to consider that possibility 
further. 
with Pearline is so easy and so 
economical, she really couldn’t afford 
Pedy 022 tO tisk. anything else. 


She feels it isn’t worth 


As things are now, washing 


596 


Millions sing the praises of Pearline. 
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“or PIANO MUSIC 


$1.00 BOOKS 
~ ‘By Mail Postpaid. 


Choice Collection of Piano Music 
-Choice Collection of Dance Music 
Choice Collection of Marches 
Popular Dance Collection, Vol. I 
Popular Dance Collection, Vol, II 
Popular Piano Collection, Vol. I 
Popular Piano Collection, Vol. II 
Sabbath Day Music 
Young Pianist 

A list of contents of the above books given in new 
“Descriptive Circular B,’’ mailed free. 


50-CENT BOOKS 
By Mail, Postpaid, 65 Cts. 
Favorite Collection of Piano Music 
Favorite Collection of Waltzes 
Favorite Collection of Dance Music 
Favorite Collection of Marches & Gallops 
Favorite Waltzes 
Folio of Music, Vol. II 
Ne Plus Ultra Piano Collection 
Ne Plus Ultra Dance Collection 
A list of contents of the above books given in “‘Di- 
scriptive Circular J,’’ mailed free. 


MUSIC REVIEW 


A little Magazine for Musicians 
25 Cents a Year 


Send 2-Cent Stamp for Sample Copy. 
Orders Solicited for all Musical Publication. 


OLIVER DITSON 60., 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY - BOSTON 
CHAS H. DITSON & COMPANY, - NEW YORK 
J E.DITSON & COMPANY, - PHILADELPHIA 


Spencerian Pens 


New Series No. 37. 


See < 


Insert a pencil to jerk the pen from holder. 
Prevents ink flowing back and soiling fingers, 
Samples on receipt of return postage. Ask for 37, 


_SPENGERIAN PEN GO., New York, N.Y. 


Electric Lighted 
Trains 


Chicago 
& North-Western 
Railway 


THE North-Western Limited to St. 

Paul and Minneapolis, 6.30 
P. M. daily from Chicago, cannot 
be excelled. Three other first class 
trains from Chicago also — 9.00 
A.M. Daylight Train, 10.00 P. M. 
Fast Mail and 10.15 P. M. Night 
Express. Ticket offices, 193 Clark 
Street and Wells Street Station, Chi- 
cago. 


Cures scalp diseases & hair falling, 
50c,and $1.00 at Druggists 8 


The Living Church. 


the. Altar Service Books—all gifts. A month 
later, Monumental Church was robbed in the 
same way, and last week Emmanuel Church 
was entered and robbed. Two men have been 
arrested, and part of Christ Church and 
Monumental property have been recovered. 
The Grand Jury has indicted the two ar- 
rested. If convicted they will probably be 
punished to the fullest extent of the law. 


On Monpay night, February 5th, a meet- 
ing of the congregation of St. Paul’s Church, 
Richmond, was held to discuss whatever 
might be of interest in the work of the par- 
ish. The subject of the new Mission chapel 
on the canal came up and seventeen hundred 
and twenty dollars was voted to be applied 
to its erection. This church, the largest and 
perhaps the most influential in Richmond, is 
still without a rector, though there has been 
no omission in the regular service since Dr. 
Carmichael ceased to be rector, last October. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Elkins—Harper’s Ferry. 


QUITE a sum of money has been given by 
a lady in one of the Eastern States, to apply 
to the erection of a church in West Virginia. 
Bishop Peterkin will devote it to building a 
ehurch at Elkins. 


THE new rectory at Harper’s Ferry hav- 
ing been completed, the Rev. C. E. Shaw has 
taken possession, removing from Charles- 
town. Mr. Shaw will also take charge of 
Mount Zion Church, Hedgesville. 


CANADA. 


Montreal—Rupert’s Land—Nova Scotia. 
Diocese of Montreal— 

LARGE congregations were present in the 
city churches in Montreal on Septuagesima 
Sunday, that being the day appointed by the 
Archbishop of Canada as one of humble sup- 
plication to Almighty God with reference to 
the present war. Special services were held 
both morning and evening. 


THE celestial organ which is being made 
in Boston, for Christ Church Cathedral is 
almost completed and will be used for the 
first time February 25th. Collections in aid 
of the Mission fund of tne Diocese were 
taken up in the city churches on Septua- 
gesima Sunday. The morning offering for 
the purpose in St. George’s Church amounted 
to over $3,000. 

Diocese of Rupert’s Land— 

A MEETING of the clergy and laity, was 
held in Winnipeg on February 12th, to dis- 
cuss the special manner in which the closing 
year of the century shall be celebrated, in 
accordance with the wish of the Archbishop. 


Diocese of Nova Scotia— 

THE new church at Indian Harbor has 
been presented with a handsome prayer desk 
and communion table of solid oak by the 
Mite Society of St. Paul’s Church, Halifax. 
The St. Andrew’s Brotherhood of Canada, 
presented a set of communion vessels to the 
Rey. W. J. Cox, Church of England chaplain 
sailing with the second contingent for South 
Africa from Halifax. 


A TONIC 


Horsford's Acid Phosphate § 


Half a teaspoonful in half a glass of 
water, refreshes and invigorates the 


entire system. A wholesome tonic. § 
Genuine bears name Horsrornp’s on wrapper, 


| 


Fes. 24, 1900 


i .-FOR... 
Whooping Cough, 

| Croup, Asthma, /; 

| Colds, Bronchitis. ((e 


For twenty-one years the 
most successful GERMICIDE 
in contagious disease. 

Send for descriptive book- 
let, containing physicians’ tea- 
timonials and price list. 

Sold by Druggiste 
Generally. 


| Uapo-Cresolene Zo., 
69 Wall St., New York, 
SCHIEFFELIN &CO., 


Send 25 cents to C. A. Hicerns, A. G. P. 
A., Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R’y, Great 
Northern Bldg., Chicago, for copy of Aztec 
Calendar, January to June, 1900, Coinaine six 
separate reproductions in colors (8x 11 inches) 
of Burbank’s noted Pueblo Indian portraits. 
Series comprises Wick-ah-te-wah, Ko-pe-ley, 
Si-we-ka, Si-you-wee-teh-ze-sah, Quen-chow-a, 
and Zy-you-wah, of the Moki and Zufi tribes. 
Also engraved cover representing ancient 
Aztec calendar stone. A handsomeand unique 
souvenir; edition limited ; order early, 


Puget Sound 


Three good ways of going 


are via St. Paul, Denver 


or Billings. Either way 
by “The Burlington” from 
Chicago or St. Louis. 


The European plan Dining 
Car service is a special feature 
of excellence on this line. 


CThoughtless People Have the 
Hardest Work, But Quick-witted 
People use 


SAPOLIO 


VOL. XXII. 


MILWAUKEE AND CHICAGO, MARCH 8, 1900. 


No. 44. 


PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN Co. 


ke" COMMUNICATIONS FOR ALL TO BE ADDRESSED TO MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The Young Churchman 


An illustrated paper for the Children of the 
Church and for Sunday Schools. 


WEEKLY: 80cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 54 cents per copy 
per year with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 

MONTALY: 20 cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 1214 cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 


Che Shepherd's Arms 


An illustrated paper for the little ones of the 
Church and for Infant and Primary Classes. 
Printed on rose-tinted paper. 

WEEKLY: 40 cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one adaress, 30 cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 

f paid in advance. 

MONTHLY: 15 cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 8 cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 


Che Living Mhurch 


A Weekly Record of the News, the Work, and the 
Thought of the Church. Subscription Price, $2.00 per 
year, To the Clergy, $1.50 per year. 


GLUB RATES. 


THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly) and THE YOUNG 
CHURCHMAN (weekly), $2.50 per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and THER SHEPHERD’S ARMS (weekly), 
$2.80 per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and THE LIVING CHURCH QUARTERLY, $2.75 
per year. ‘ 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), THE SHEPHERD’S ARMS (weekly), and THE 
LIVING CHURCH QUARTERLY—a combination desirable 
inevery family—$3.00 per year. 


Che Living Church Quarterly 


Containing a Church Almanac and Kalendar 
for the Year, issued at Advent; followed quar- 
terly by smaller issues containing the Clergy 
List corrected. Nearly 700 pages. per year. 
Price 25 cts. for all. 


Evening Prayer Leaflet 


Contains the full Evening Prayer with Collect, 
Psalter, and 4 Hymns, published weekly in ad- 
vance for every Sunday evening. For distribu- 
tion in churches. Price in quantities, 25 cts. 
per copy per year. Transient orders, 50 cts. per 
hundred copies. A number of special editions 
for special occasions. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW VOLUME BY CANON NEWBOLT. 
WORDS OF EXHORTATION 


Sermons preached at St. Paul’s and Elsewhere. 


By the Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


THE SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF EACH 
} OF THE FOUR GOSPELS 

By HERBERT MORTIMER LUCKOCK, D.D., Dean of Litchfield. 
Crown 8vo, $1.75. 

_ STUDIES IN THE CHARACTER OF CHRIST 


By the Rev. C. H. Robinson, M, A., Canon Missioner of Ripon. 
Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


THE CHURCH AND THE MINISTRY 


By the Rey. CHARLES GORE, D.D., Canon of Westminster. 4th 
Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


NEW TESTAMENT CHURCHMANSHIP 


and the Principles upon which it is founded. 


By the Rt. Rev. HENRY YATES SATTERLEE, D.D.,LL.D. Crown 
Svo, $1.50. 


SONSHIP 
SIX LENTHN ADDRESSES. 
By the Rev. VERNEY LOVETT JOHNSTONE, M. A., late Assistant 
Curate ofllfracombe, and sometime Postmaster of Merton Col- 


lege, Oxford. With an Introduction by the Rev. V. S. S. Corks, 
M. A., Pusey House, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 75 cents. 


“CHRIST'S TEMPTATION AND OURS 


By the Rt. Rev. A. C. A. HALL, D.D., Bishop of Vermont. (The 
Baldwin Lectures, 1896.) 12mo, $1.00. 
ConTENTS: I. The Necessity of Temptation for Man, and its Possibility 
for Christ—II. The Story of the Temptation, and the Personality of the Tempt- 
er—LUI. The Temptation Through the Body—IV. The Temptation to Presump- 


tion—V. The Temptation of Power—VI. The Passion a Sequel to the Tempta- 
tion, and the Renewal of Its Struggle. 


STRIVING FOR THE MASTERY 


DAILY LESSONS FOR LENT. 


By the Rev. WYLLYS REDE, D.D., Canon of the Cathedral and 
Rector of the Church of the Incarnation, Atlanta, Ga. 12mo, $1.00. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE REAL PRESENCE 


By THOMAS B. STRONG, B.D., Student of Christ Church, Author 
of ‘Christian Ethics: Being the Bampton Lectures for 1895.” 
Crown 8vo, $1.00. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 91-93 Fitth Ave., NewYork. 


CARYL COLEMAN, President. 


mates furnished upon application, 


The Living Church. 


Lenten and Easter Goods. 


Vestments, Stoles and Altar Hangings tor Lent and Easter, 


Esti- 
For those desiring to do their 


own work, we take pleasure in stamping designs and selling all ma- 
terials. Send for Hand Book and Samples, 


RUSSELL STURGIS FOOT, Vice-Pres. 


CHURCH GLASS & DECORATING COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


English Stained Glass Windows 


Made by John Hardman & Co 
London and Birmingham. 


American Mosaic Glass Windows, 


Numbers 3, 


5 and 7 WEST TWENTY-NINTH STREET. NEW YORK. 


COX SONS & VINING 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, 
Choir Yestments, 
Embroideries and Materials, 
Custom Made Clerical Clothing 


GRAFTON HALL, 


School for Young Ladies, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


College Preparatory arid Graduate Courses, Special 
Advantages in LANGUAGES, MUSIC AND ART, 


Individual Rooms. s¢ Modern Equipment. 
Rev. B. Calbot Rogers, i. A, Warden. 
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The General Theological 
Seminary, — 
Che'ses Square, New York. 


The Academic Year began on Wednesday in 
the September Ember Week. 

SPECIAL STUDENTS admitted and a GRAD- 
UATE course for graduates of other Theologi- 
cal Seminaries. 

The requirements for admission and other par- 
ticulars can be had from 


The Very Rev. E. A. Hoffman, D.D., 0.C.L., LL.D., Dean 
BOE HE HE AE Ge AE ah ae a eae a ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ae a a 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis, 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1889 
references: Rt. Key. I. L. Nicholson, D. D., Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rev. Geo. F. 
Seymour, 8.T.D., Springfieid; "Davida B. Lyman, Esq. Chi- 
eago: W. D. Kerfoot, Eaq., Chicago. Address, 

THE SistTzR SUPERIOR. 


SE ee A AE ae se ae ae a Gt at 
SO SE SE AGE i Se Ae ae a ae ae a ae a 


s M4 64th 
Riverview Academy Si" 
Overlooks the Hudson. Magnificent and healthful in 


location, with exceptionally efficient instructors. Military 
discipline. B. BISBEE, A.M., Prin., 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


St Mary's School, Knoxville, IL, 


Now in Its Thirty-second Year. 


Prominent families in many States, during a quarter of 
a century, have been patrons of this institution. Students 
are received at any time when there is a vacancy. Escort 

8 furnished from Chicago without charge. Address, 
Rev. C. W. LeFFINGWELL, Rector. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH. 
Memorials. Supplies. 


THE COX SONS & BUCKLEY CO. 


Cburch Furnishers and Decurators. 
70 Fifth Avenue New York City. 


Ghurch Gushions. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our free 
book. Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St., N. Y. 


TUETHE,. 


ART - WORKER™ - 


Ri: -EVBNITURE £:: 270W27 St-.NEW YORK. 


CHAS. 6. BLAKE & C0. 


720 Woman’sTemple, Chicago. 


| MEMORIAL 
CROSSES. 


Monuments of all Sizes. 


Send for our ‘Help in the Selec- 
tion of a Monument.” Sent Free, 


COLEGATE ART GLASS CO, 


Established in 1860 by E. Colegate. 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS AND BRASSES. 
Highest award Augusta Exposition, 1891. 
318 West 13th Street New York. 


Miss C, E, Mason's School for Girls 


The Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. N.Y. Advantages 
of NY City. Graduates students. Prepares for College. 
Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M., Prin. Send for Cat. I. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Ill 


THE Cur10oaeo Di0ooRsaNn SoHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Blshop McLaren, D.D. 
-L., President of the Board of Trustees. Sigh and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rev. 
FLEETWOOD, 8.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


’ ’ ) 
University School of Music, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Albert A. Stanley, A.M., Director. Unusual Advan- 
tages from connection with the University of Michigan. 
risa Caiendar and detailed information, address the Secre- 

ary. 


Racine College Grammar School, 


“The school that makes manly boys.”” Graduates ente) 
any university. Diploma admits to Universities of Michi 
gan and Wisconsin. Address 

Rev. H. D. Rosinson, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


Episcopal High School of Virginia, 
Near Alexandria. 

For Boys. Sixty-first year. 

on application. 


Illustrated catalogue sent 
L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 


GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS. 


27-29 South Clinton street, - - Chicago, Ill. 


@\\ FAVORABLY KNOWN SINC 
% HAVE SU RNISHED 5. 0001026, 


HURCH, TEELY & RCO PUREST, BEST 
e MEN EE CO.) ENUIN: 
LWEST-TR VL SELL METAL, 


CHIMES, eLROE Ni lecicn FREE. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. (68 Send for 
Catalogue. The C. 8. BELLCO., Hillsboro, O. 


MENEELY BELL CO., 


CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager 
Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


CHURCH BELLS ana'reais 


Best quality on eacth Get our price. 
McSHANE SELL FOUADRY. Baltimore. Md. 


= Church Bellis, Chimes and Peals of Bes: 
\, Quality. Address, 


los Old Established 
=» BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
&=>> THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati,0. 
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Spaulding & Co. 


EASTERS# S¥ 
MEMORIALS 


Tn Gold, Silver, Brass or Bronze, 


ALSO 


Marble or Wood. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES 
ON APPLICATION. 


Spaulding & Co., 


ECCLESIASTICAL METAL WORKERS, 
Jackson Boulevard & State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Problems in Ethics, 


or Grounds for a New Code of Rules for 
Moral Conduct. By JOHN STEINFORT 
Kepney, Author of ‘‘Christian Doctrine 
Harmonized,’’ etc. 12mo, $1.50. 


Reviewing th2 Kantian order of precedence, the author 
considers the aim of morality befure hz cons.ders the 
grounds of morality. Having formed a theo y as to the 
aim of morality, he applies this theory to the ethical Prop- 
lems of every day. 


Theodore Beza 


(1519-1605.) The Counsellor of the 
French Reformation. By HiNry Mar- 
TIN Bairp, of New York University. 
Heroes o1 the Reformation Series, No. 4. 
Fully illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


It is rather remarkable that this book should be the 
first biog -aphy of Beza in the English language. because 
Beza played a very prominent part in the ceformation 
mov: ment; but the fact is, he has been over hadowed by 
Ca vin, just as Meiaachthon was vvershadvw~d by Luther, 
It was, however, rchl worth while to present in detail 
the lifeof such a worthy man and fine scholar. 


Alexander the Great 


The Merging of East and West in Uni- 
versal History. By BENJAMIN IDE WHEEL- 
ER, President of the University of Cali- 
fornia. Heroes of the Nations, No. 26. 
Fully illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


President Wheeler has written a picturesque and inter- 
esti: g lifeof Alexaacer nononly of historic loterest,but also 
of dramati interest. As aserial i1 [he Century Maga- 
zine the work at racted cunsiderable attention on both 
sides of ihe Atlantic. 
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Testimonies To Christ. A volume of 33 plain 
sermons. By the Kev. C.J. Ball. 12mo. cloth, 
$2.00. 

The Sinner’s Restoration, A series of Lenten 
Addresses. By the Rev. E. T. Green, 18mo-. 
cloth, $1.00. 

Banners of the Christian Faith. By the Bishop 
of Stepney (Rt. Rev. A. k. W. Ingraham). 16mo. 
cloth, $1.50, 


Friends of the Master. 


Six Sermons. By the 
Ro. Rev. A. F. W. lngraham. 16mo. cloth, 60c. 

The Men Who Crucify Christ. A Course of Lent 
Lectures. By the Kt. Rey. A, F. W. Ingraham, 
16mo. cloth, 60 cts. 


May be obtained from any Bookseller, or will be 
sent free by mail, on receipt of price, by 
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ART WORK. 


Vou. XXII. 


SeLpom has so brief a period of time wrought so great 
changes in the political outlook, as have the past ten days in 
South Africa. The Boer forces under General Cronje were 
completely surrounded by the enemy at Koodoosrand, on Sun- 
day, February 18th, and for eight days thereafter (at the end 
of which time we go to press with the condition yet unchanged), 
the most terrible and constant bombardment has been suffered 
from the British on every side. That Cronje has thus long 
continued to hold out, in the face of apparently utter hopeless- 
ness of success, is evidence of his own unquestioned bravery 
and of the ardor of his men. Apparently the uneven contest is 
continued in order to give time for other branches of the Boer 
army to prepare to meet the forces of Lord Roberts, though it 
is possible that a few of the burgher-soldiers make their way 
through the British lines at night and escape. In the mean- 
time, England itself resounds with admiration for the bravery 
of General Cronje. 

Lord Roberts has shown himself to be the commander 
worthy of a great nation’s plaudits, while General Kitchener 
has added to the laurels won at Omdurman. From the Tugela, 
reports are conflicting as to whether the Boer forces have mate- 
rially diminished, and Buller has for the fourth time crossed 
the river toward Ladysmith, and is slowly and amidst almost 
insuperable difficulties, making his way toward that point, aided 
by the distraction of the Boers by reason of the invasion of 
the Free State. From Mafeking there is little reliable in- 
formation. 

Since the above was written, we learn on Tuesday morning 
that General Cronje has surrendered, thus ending the second 
chapter in the War. 


Ir occurs to us that an illustration of the fact that the 
United States, in obtaining new territory, does not necessarily 
annex such territory to the United States proper, nor admit 
its population as citizens, may be found in the acquisition of 
other property on the part of the United States itself. There 
is no constitutional provision definitely permitting the United 
States to buy a ship of war. The most rigid strict-construc- 
tionist, however, could hardly maintain that such authority is 
not inherent in the national government. Suppose now that 
the United States buys a ship of war that is already manned 
by seamen not citizens of the United States. Will it be main- 
tained that by such purchase the seamen necessarily become 
citizens? Why, then, if the United States buys territory and 
acquires jurisdiction over it, is it argued that the population 
of such territory must of necessity be citizens of the United 
States? There seems to be almost a complete analogy between 
these two cases. 


Iy answer to the Senate inquiry, Secretary Hay declares 
~ absolutely that the charges of Mr. Macrum were utterly false. 
So far as the department has been able to learn, his mail was 
not wilfully detained or opened, as had been charged. More- 
over, the Secretary denies point blank that there is, has been, 
or can be, any secret alliance or understanding between Great 
Britain and the United States. Few Americans outside the 
small knot of Anglophobes who are periodically urging us to 
go to war with Great Britain, have had the smallest idea either 
that British diplomatic representatives had committed so grave 
a diplomatic fault as to interfere with official mail, or, notwith- 
standing the most unfortunate remarks of Mr. Chamberlain, 
that there exists any secret understanding whatever between 


Great Britain and the United States. 
that Mr. Macrum was in a position where he was tried and 
found wanting, to the disgrace of the nation which had created 


him, and causing a grave reflection upon our whole diplomatic 
service. 


The fact must stand 


Tuat the Democratic National Convention is not to be 
held in Milwaukee need not cause surprise. It is quite natural 
that political considerations should be of great weight in the 
determination of the place for such conventions. Kansas City 
is in the heart of the section which has been most in sympathy 
with the Democratic party in its platforms of the past few 
years. There will, no doubt, be a local enthusiasm in case, as 
seems probable, the Chicago platform is substantially re-en- 
acted, which would be lacking in any city east of the Missis- 
sippi. Milwaukee has indeed for many years past divided her 
honors about equally between the Democratic and Republican 
parties; but as a whole, the best element among the Democrats 
of Wisconsin is represented by men like ex-Senator Vilas and 
Gen. E. S. Bragg, both of whom have been, and are, decidedly 
opposed to the free coinage of silver. Whether, as a matter of 
polities, it is advisable for the Democratic party to cater so 
largely to the Missouri Valley, which cannot possibly be a large 
factor in determining the issue of the next campaign, may be 
open to question. An aggressive campaign would appear to 
require early efforts to arouse enthusiasm in places where there 
was less, rather than greater, sympathy with the party, as at 
present constituted. It is for these reasons in part that it had 
seemed possible that the convention would come to Milwaukee. 
The contest was a good-natured one, and Milwaukee accepts 
gracefully her defeat. Few who are aware of the average sum- 
mer climate of the lake shore, where a disagreeably hot day 
is extremely rare, would hesitate as to which of the American 
cities would be most pleasant from the standpoint of personal 
comfort for summer conventions. Probably Milwaukee enter- 
tains more such conventions every summer than any other two 
cities of her size. 


Wuetuer the arrest of Miss Olga Nethersole in New York, 
because of the alleged indecencies in the play of Sapho, has been 
an endeayor in good faith to purify the stage, or whether it is, 
as has been alleged, merely the sensational device of yellow 
journals, may perhaps be open to doubt. No doubt the play of 
Sapho is such as to create only disgust in the minds of decent 
people. No doubt the morals of a community and the feelings 
of respectable people would be much better if such plays could 
be suppressed. When, however, a city permits such openly 
licentious exhibitions as characterize many of the best known 
burlesque and spectacular productions, which are revolting to 
every feeling of decency, one may be inclined to be somewhat 
incredulous of good faith when Sapho is the first case in which 
an endeavor is made to reform. The incredulity is increased 
by the report that though the star is placed under arrest, the 
play is permitted to be enacted night after night, pending the 
trial. 


Arter long conference between committees of the Senate 
and of the House, the text of the monetary bill has at last been 
fixed upon, and will be reported to both houses and will no doubt 
be passed without further amendment. The important pro- 
visions of this bill are as follows: The Gold Standard is def- 
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initely established; there shall be a ‘reserve fund in gold coin 
and ‘bullion of. $150, 000,000; in case at any time such reserve 
fund falls below $100,000,000, the Secretary of the Treasury i is 
authorized to issue bonds of the United States at a rate of in- 
terest not exceeding three per cent., principal and interest to be 
paid in gold coin; such bonds shall be used only for the pur- 
pose for which they are issued and in no case for current ex- 
penses; United States notes received in exchange for gold shall 
be re-issued or shall be held in the reserve fund until again 
exchanged for gold; the legal tender quality of the silver dollar 


and all other coinage of the United States is not to be affected 


by the new law; new bureaus in the Treasury department are 
to be created, to be designated as the Division of Issue and the 
Division of Redemption, and the two shall be kept distinct; 
Treasury notes shall be retired and cancelled as fast as silver 
dollars are coined under the existing laws from bullion already 
purchased under the act of 1890; upon the cancellation of treas- 
ury notes, silver certificates shall be issued as against the sil- 
ver dollars coined; gold certificates shall be issued in exchange 
for deposits of gold coin in denominations of $20.00 and over, 
and such certificates shall be receivable for customs, taxes, etc.} 
this authority to issue gold certificates is suspended if the re- 
serve fund falls below $100,000,000; ninety per cent. of the issue 
of silver certificates shall be in denominations of $10.00 and 
under, and ten per cent. shall range from $20.00 to $100.00; 
national banks may be formed in places the population of which 
does nto exceed 3,000 inhabitants, with a capital of $25,000, 
and in places where the population does not exceed 6,000, with 
a capital of $50,000; the refunding scheme in the Senate bill 
is retained, according to which all outstanding bonds may be 
exchanged for a new issue of two per cent. gold bonds payable 
in thirty years or after at the option of the United States; bonds 
received in exchange for this new issue shall be accepted on a 
basis of an annual income to the holder not exceeding two and 
one-fourth per cent.; national bank issues may be extended to 
the full amount of such bonds deposited in the treasury, but 
if the value of such bonds shall at any time shrink below par, 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to demand further 
security; a declaration is included “That the provisions of this 
act are not intended to preclude the accomplishment of inter- 
national bimetallism whenever conditions shall make it expedi- 
ent and practicable to secure the same by concurrent action of 
the leading commercial naticns of the world, and at a ratio 
which shall insure permanence of relative value between gold 
and silver.” 


' From our own point of view, this measure is a long step 
in advance of any past legislation. Whether gold bonds bear- 
ing two per cent. interest will be accepted in lieu of the pres- 
ent coin bonds at an annual loss to the bondholder of one- 
fourth of one per cent., but with the added security of definite 
provision for redemption in gold, may be open to question. We 
doubt whether, under present conditions, such exchanges will 
be largely made, though no doubt a change in the financial and 
political horoscope would result in the offering of a large 
amount of coin bonds to be exchanged for the new issue. If 
the United States should be able to refund its debt on a two 
per cent. basis and maintain the bonds at par, it would be a 
financial undertaking greater than that ever attempted by any 
nation, and would place the United States upon the highest 
eredit in the circle of nations. As for the international bi- 
metallic clause, it seem’ to us quite harmless and unobjection- 
able. Four years ago there were many in the ranks of the Re- 
publican party who believed this scheme practicable, and the 
Republican platform guaranteed an attempt on behalf of the 
administration to carry it into effect. The attempt was made 
in good faith, and utterly failed. The establishment of the 
Gold Standard after such failure is the logical outcome of the 
Republican platform of 1896. If the next compaign is to be 
met upon the same issue, in whole or in part, it will at any 
rate be an advantage to both parties to have the issue of the 
Gold Standard or National Bimetallism as clearly cut between 
the parties as it now stands. 


Tue humors of examination papers were illustrated by Dr. Haig 
Brown, who, speaking at the City of London College upon the respon- 
sibility which rested upon examiners in weighing fragments of 
knowledge, said that the question, “What are the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds?” once received the reply: “Small animals which abound in 
such great numbers in cheese.” The inquiry, ‘What is a cherub?” 
elicited, in its turn, the answer: “An immoral being of uncertain 


shape.” 


AN AMERICAN ENCYCLICAL. 4 


HE Bishops of LongIgland, Springfield, and Delaware, have 

this week addressed a copy of the following encyclical let- 
ter, printed in English, Russian, and Greek, to all the Bishops 
of the Anglican communion, the principal Bishops of the East- 
ern, or Greek-Russian communion, and the Old Catholic Bish- 
ops of Europe, together with a copy of Dr. Arthur Lowndes’ 
book, A Vindication of Anglican Orders. A fac simile of the 
Letter is printed in The Church Eclectic for March. The text 
is as follows: 
Prace and GrREetING In THE Name or Our Lorp-Jesus Curist. 
To our Most Reverend and Right Reverend Brethren am the 

Episcopate throughout the World: 

It is one of the peculiar distinctions of the Anglican Church 
that she has allowed to her sons a wide liberty in their exposition 
and defense of the Christian Faith. She has no index or censor- 
ship. She believes that her children will themselves apply the 
unerring test of Holy Writ as interpreted by antiquity and prim- 
itive practice to all utterances as to Faith and Doctrine. Her 
confidence has not been misplaced. It is owing to this liberty, 
wherewith she has made her priests free that she has never 
lacked sons to bear sturdy and successful witness to the Faith 
or to defend her from the attacks of those who would raze her 
bulwarks to the ground. 

Our Mother Church, the Church of England, has been re- 
nowned from her earliest days for the learning and scholarship 
of her priests It would be tedious to enumerate names. Suf- 
fice it to say, in the recent words of our brother of London, 
“The formula which most explains the position of the Church of 
England is that it rests on an appeal to sound learning.” The 
Church in America, though young in years by the side of her 
venerable Mother, whose origin is lost in the mists of Apostolie 
antiquity, has not been unmindful of the solemn obligation that 
“the priest’s lips should keep knowledge,” and is justly proud of 
her line of succession in doctrine as well as in Apostolic descent. 

Therefore, on the appearance of this “Vindication of Angli- 
can Orders,” it was felt to be a matter of congratulation that 
such a work had proceeded from the pen of an American priest. 

Planned somewhat after the model of the work of Bishop 
Jewel, the great Apologist of the Church of England, it is note- 
worthy for its moderation of tone, fairness of treatment and 
gentleness of spirit. 

Careful readers of it immediately perceived it to be a work 
of permanent value. Dealing point by point with the Bull of 
the Bishop of Rome, entitled “Apostolae Curae,” it exposes with 
clearness and force the sophistries and unhistorical statements 
of that production, putting in a clear light the position 
of the Anglican Church, not in regard to Holy Orders only, 
but as to the principles upon which Holy Orders must rest. 

It was felt that a work of this nature was worthy of some 
special recognition. Hence a fund was raised to send a copy 
of it to every Bishop in Christendom who does not owe obedience 
to the See of Rome. 


It is true that the Bull of our venerable Brother the Bishop 
of Rome had been replied to in a most able and convincing 
manner by the “Answer to the Letter of Leo XIII.” under the 
signatures of our Most Reverend Brothers the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York. This “Vindication of Anglican Orders” 
had been, however, completed in its main arguments before that 
Reply had reached these shores, and it deals with the points at 
issue in a more detailed and exhaustive manner than was pos- 
sible within the brief compass of the Archbishops’ “Answer,” 
while arriving at the same general conclusions. This argument, 
reached by a different course of reasoning, appears to us as. very 
valuable, and we feel that it is not unworthy of being sent to 
our Brethren in the Universal Episcopate as a contribution from 
the American Church. 

This “Vindication” is, therefore, sent forth on its message 
of truth and good-will to all our Brethren in the Episcopate in 
this land, to the Bishops of all the Churches in Communion 
with the See of Canterbyry, to the Bishops of the Venerable and 


Venerated Orthodox Churches in Russia, Constantinople, and 


the East, who for many centuries have been patient Confessors 
for the Nicene Faith against Latin usurpations, to the Bishops 
of the Old Catholic Church, and to those of the ancient Church 
of Holland. 

Confident that one of the necessary conditions of the re- 


union of the dispersed sheep of Christ is the spread amongst our | 


Brethren of a true knowledge of that branch of the One, Holy, 
Catholic, and Apostolic Church in which by the Divine Proyi- 
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dence of God we have been set as Pastors, we submit this Vindi- 
cation of her Orders and Principles to your careful considera- 
tion, trusting that, after its earnest study, it may so commend 
itself to you that you will be able to bring it to the notice of 
your clergy and your institutions of learning. 

To our Brethren in the East we would say especially that 
our present contribution is sent out in a spirit of love and as a 
token of our sincere brotherly affection towards them, and is 
accompanied by the earnest hope that it may enable them to 
become better acquainted with our position as to Divine Order, 
and with our attitude towards our Brethren in other branches 
of the Hvu-y Catholic Church. 

We also trust that, through our present communication, 
ayenues may be opened for such intercourse as shall not only 
bring us closer together, as we come to understand more fully 
each other’s relation to Catholic Truth and Practice, but which 
shall have its larger and grander issue in the greater glory of 
God and the salvation of men for whom the Shepherd and 
Bishop of our souls shed His Precious Blood. 

Praying that the All-Wise Father of Lights will hasten the 
day when, by the gracious operation of His Holy Spirit, the 
veil.of pride, prejudice and ignorance shall be removed from all 
hearts, so that all who bear the Son’s Name may be shepherded 
in One Fold, we commend ourselves to your prayers and sub- 
scribe ourselves your fellow-brethren in the Christ-given over- 
sight of the flock of the Lord Jesus. 

Sealed and signed at our respective See Houses, on the 
Feast of the Nativity of Saint John Baptist, in the year of 
our Salvation, one thousand eight hundred and ninety-nine. 

A. N. LITTLEJOHN, 
Bishop of Long Island. 
GEORGE F. SEYMOUR, 
Bishop of Springfield. 
LEIGHTON COLEMAN, 
Bishop of Delaware. 


ENGLAND. 


HE Rey. Robert Gwynne, for twenty-five years the vicar 
of St. Mary the Virgin, Charing Cross Road, London, en- 
tered into rest at New Barnet, Horts, on Sunday, Feb. 4th, in 
the 69th year of his age. Mr. Gwynne was educated at Portord 
Royal School and Trinity College, Dublin, and was an Oriental 
scholar of some distinction. Ordained, together with his 
friend, the late Dr. Littledale, by Bishop Tait, then of London, 
he spent all his ministry in. that city. Very many American 
clergymen and laymen will recall with pleasure his genial ways 
and cordial welcome of them to his vicarage. Mr. Gwynne was 
the oldest brother of the Rey. Walker Gwynne, of Calvary 
Church, Summit, N. J. 


NEW DEAN OF GRAHAMSTOWN, SOUTH AFRICA. 
c: Rey. Francis Edward Carter, honorary canon of Can- 


terbury and Tait missioner in that Diocese, has accepted 
the deanery of Grahamstown, Cape Colony. The previous work 
of the new Dean has lain exclusively in Cornwall and in Kent, 
his connection with the Diocese of Truro beginning more than 
twenty years ago with a curacy of St. Paul’s in the Cathedral 
city during the episcopate of Dr. Benson. Priested while at 
St. Paul’s, the reverend gentleman’s great preaching gifts soon 
earned for him work in a wider sphere, and he became succes- 
sively prebendary of Bodmin and canon of Truro, succeeding 
Dr. Mason in 1884 as resident canon missioner of Truro. In 
this capacity Canon Carter was brought into touch with the 
whole Diocese, and did an immense amount of good mission 
work, his gifts as a preacher making him very popular with 
Cornish people of all classes. In 1885 he left Cornwall to be- 
come one of the six preachers at Canterbury Cathedral, and as 
Tait missioner in the diocese he has worked hard, devoting 
himself with special energy to doing his best for the hop- pickers 
who crowd the Kentish fields in the season. Last year Canon 
Oarter’s marriage excited no little interest. The best wishes 
of many friends will be with the new Dean in his work at 
Grahamstown to which he hopes to go in August.—Church ae: 
view (London). 


“CONSECRATION OF BISHOP CODMAN, 


HE Rev. Robert Codman, Jr., of Boston, who on December 

' 13th was, on the first ballot, elected Bishop of Maine, was 
consecrated-on St. Matthias’ -Day-—in the .C Cathedral: Church’ of 
St. Luke, Portland. There was an early celebration of the 
Holy Communion at 7 o’clock, followed by morning prayer at 


Che. Living Church. 
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9. At 10:30 the consecration service. began, the choir, clergy, 


and Bishops entering the Cathedral from the parish house in 
procession, the hymn being “The Church’s One Foundation.” 
Bishop Niles, of New Hampshire, was chief consecrator, as- 
sistéd by Bishop Doane, of Albany, and Bishop Dunn, of Que- 
bee. The music for the Holy Communion was Foster’s service 
in EK flat. The sermon was delivered by the Bishop of Central 
New York, from the text Colossians 1:16-20. The theme was 
the “Power and Authority of the Church.” In his charge to 
the Bishop-elect Bishop Huntington alluded to the peculiar 
character of the work of the Church in New England, and 
spoke of the nobility of the two former Bishops of Maine, Bur- 
gess and Neely. 

The elected Bishop was presented by the Bishop of Ver- 
mont and the Bishop of Massachusetts, his attending presbyters 
being the Rev, Dr. Frisby, of the Church of the Advent, Boston, 
and the Rev. S. P. Delaney, the curate of Bishop Codman’s 
former church, St. John’s, Roxbury. The Bishop of Albany 
intoned the Litany. The Bishops of New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts,Quebee, Albany, and Central New York, took part in 
the imposition of hands, the other Bishops present being the 
Bishops of Vermont, Fredericton, and Rhode Island. During 
the offertory, which was for the mission work of the Diocese, 
Gounod’s anthem, “Lovely appear,” was sung by the Cathedral 
choir. Py 

At the conclusion of the office Winchester’s Nune Dimittis 
was sung and the recessional was “The Son of God Goes Forth 
to War.” 

The Cathedral was crowded during the service, and neces- 
sarily admittance was by card. It being the first consecration 
of a Bishop ever held in Maine, many people from distant 
parishes were present, as well as a large number of Bishop Cod- 
man’s friends from Boston and Roxbury. In the afternoon, in 
the Cathedral Hall, Bishop Codman and the visiting Bishops 
held a reception, which was largely attended. 

On Sunday, February 25th, the services in the Cathedral 
were particularly impressive. The Rt. Rey. H. T. Kingdon, 
Bishop of Fredericton, preached in the morning, and the Rt. 
Rey. A. H. Dunn, Bishop of Quebec, preached in the evening. 

Bishop Codman is to start out immediately after Lent in 
his diocesan work. He is to preach every Sunday morning in 
Lent at the Cathedral, and in the evenings at St. Paul’s, Port- 
land; and on Wednesday evenings he will give a course of lec- 
tures in the college town of Brunswick. 


CONSECRATION OF THE BISHOP OF 
KYOTO. 


C HE Feast of the Purification in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred will long be remembered by the Church in 
Japan as a day of special thanksgiving. On that day at last 
came to pass that which many of us had long hoped and prayed 
for—a Catholic-minded Bishop was consecrated for the Mis- 
sionary District of Kyoto. 

It was eminently fitting that on the Feast of the Purifica- 
tion of our Blessed Lord in the Temple as the first-born holy 
to the Lord, one of His faithful servants should be solemnly 
set apart and consecrated to the Episcopal Office as the divinely 
appointed representative among a heathen people of Him who 
is the Great Shepherd and Bishop of souls. 

At the Cathedral in Tokyo, the day before the consecration 
was kept as a “quiet day” in preparation for that solemn occa- 
sion. Bishop McKim was the conductor, and some twenty-five 
clergy from the several Dioceses were present, including the 
Bishops and the Bishop-elect. 

The day began with the Holy Communion at 7 o’clock, fol- 
lowed by another celebration at 8, after which breakfast was 
served in the parish building. There were three addresses only, 
the first after morning prayer, the second at the usual noon 
Office, followed by lunch for the clergy, and the third at even- 
ing prayer, with which the day closed. During the meals selec- 
tions from Bishop McLaren’s Practice of the Interior Life were 
read, and the addresses dealt with some of the dangers of the 
clerical life. Altogether it was a very helpful day, and a great 
comfort to the clergy in this land, where so many things tend to 
lower the standard of the spiritual life. 

Friday morning there were two early celebrations of the, 
Holy Communion, one at 6:30 in Japanese, the other in English 
at 8, morning prayer in Japanese being said between them- 
The consecration ceremony took place at 10. 

For the first time in the history of the American Church, . 
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one of her missionary Bishops was consecrated at a service in 
the “vernacular,” and for the first time the Japanese form for 
the consecration of a Bishop was used, only the addresses to the 
Bishop-elect, his answers and promise of conformity, and the 
words of consecration, being in English. 

Could some of the harsh critics of the Foreign Missions of 
the Church have been present, they would have found food for 
earnest thought, and perhaps cause for sincere regret that they 
had failed so lamentably in supporting by their prayers and 
alms this great (may we not say the greatest?) work of the 
Church. And the need of such work and its power must have 
been so strongly realized that they could scarce have suppressed 
an involuntary Te Deum that the Church was making even so 
feeble an effort to fulfil her Lord’s command. 

The nave of the Cathedral densely thronged with Japanese 
to the number of about 500; the procession moving with quiet 
dignity from the parish building to the Cathedral across the 
street, through two lines of orderly and wondering passers-by ; 
the assembled clergy and ecatechists from the whole Nippon Sei- 
Ko Kwai, perhaps fifty clergy, both native and foreign, with 
half as many catechists, and the five Bishops of the Native 
Church; together with the Bishop of Shanghai and his retired 
predecessor, Bishop Schereschewsky, grown old and feeble in 
the service of the Church—it was indeed a day to be remem- 
bered. 

The processional cross from St. Andrew’s (the Cathe- 
dral of the Church of England) was carried to give greater 
dignity and solemnity to the occasion, and as it entered 
the west door of the Cathedral the congregation took up 
that glorious hymn, dear to all Churchmen, “The Church’s 
One Foundation,” though were it not for the familiar tune, the 
words “Ito takaki Kim” (O Lord most high) might not have 
sounded familiar to Western ears. 

The long procession stopped at the choir steps and divided 
till the Bishops had passed into. the chancel, the crozier (also 
from St. Andrew’s) being carried before Bishop McKim, and 
then the choir-stalls and some extra seats placed in front of the 
pews were filled by the clergy and catechists. 

It may have been strangely significant that the symbol of 
Episcopal jurisdiction should have been the property of the Eng- 
lish Bishop resident in Tokyo, while it was carried as a mark 
of the American Bishop’s Jurisdiction; but it was a matter of 
regret to some at least that there should be neither a proces- 
sional cross nor a pastoral staff belonging to our own Cathedral 
and Bishop. Since the Consecration, however, a processional 
cross has been promised as a thank-offering. Where will the 
erozier come from ? 

The two attendant priests to the Bishop-elect were the 
Rey. F. L. H. Pott, of our Mission in China, Bishop Partridge’s 
old field of work, and the Rev. T. S. Tyng, of the Diocese of 
Kyoto, his new charge. 

Bishop McKim was the celebrant, acting as the Presiding 
Bishop, and the service throughout was dignified and majestic. 
The Rt. Rev. H. J. Foss, D.D., Bishop of Osaka, read the 
Epistle, and Bishop Evington, of Kyushu, read the Gospel. 
Bishop Graves, of Shanghai, who came over to Japan especially 
for the ceremony, preached the sermon, which was translated 
into Japanese by the Rev. J. S. Motoda, Ph.D. The Litany 
was said by Bishop Fyson, of the Diocese of Hokkaido, in the 
Northern Island, and the Rt. Rev. Wm. Awdry, D.D., Bishop of 
South Tokyo, assisted the celebrant at the Communion. 

Perhaps the most impressive part of the ceremony was the 
singing of Veni, Creator Spiritus. The celebrant’s voice rang 
out rich and clear, and the congregation took up the alternate 
verses with such spirit and devotion that the effect was magnifi- 
cent and awe-inspiring. One could not but feel that the 
Church’s Mission to Japan had at least shed a gleam of light 
amid the heathen darkness. If such a petition invoking the 
guidance and benediction of Him who was promised to guide 
the Church into all truth, could rise up before the throne of 
Grace from the capital of a heathen Empire, surely her work 
had not been in vain. 

It is worthy of remark that Bishop Nicolai, of the Russian 
Church, occupied a prominent seat in the front of the nave, 
perhaps an earnest of the good things to come. 

In the afternoon the native clergy gave a reception to the 
new Bishop, at which addresses of welcome on the part of all 
the Dioceses were made. So ended a day already memorable as 
the anniversary of the consecration of both the late Bishop 
Bickersteth and Bishop Foss, but now all the more to be remem- 
bered, particularly by those who take a special interest in that 
portion of the Japanese Church which is under the care of the 
Church in America. 
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THE CONSECRATION OF BISHOP ANDERSON. 


N St. Matthias’ Day, Feb. 24th, and after an episcopate of 
twenty-four years, the Reverend Bishop of Chicago was 
privileged to see the consummation of his wishes in knowing 
what sort of successor he is likely to have. This was the 24th 


function of the kind in which he has participated; and while 
there are nineteen Bishops who antedate Bishop McLaren by 
consecration, not one has officiated in consecration as often as 
he. Eyen Bishop White, second in the American Apostolic 
line, from 1787 to 1836, a few months short of the half century, 


THE BISHOP OF CHICAGO. 


so acted but twenty-seven times. There was a peculiarity in 
the selection of the day, irrespective of its propriety as that on 
which the Church commemorates the filling of the first vacaney 
in the College of Apostles, inasmuch as it was that on which 
our Bishop was presented by Dr. Worthington for the Apostolic 
“laying on of hands” in Confirmation, and likewise the anniver- 
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sary of the latter’s presentation by the Bishop of Chicago for 
‘consecration as second Bishop of Nebraska. 


The interest in this latest consecration to the Episcopate 
was intensified by many considerations. There was the prac- 
tical unanimity of the election, the comparative youth of the 

elected, the known friendliness of the Bishop to him as a priest, 
the singular consensus of opinion to-day as to the wisdom of the 
choice, the fact that Bishop Anderson’s fine physique, no less 
than his sound common sense and loyalty to Church principles, 
mark him to be a man strikingly able, as he is willing, to give 
the overtasked Bishop of Chicago such relief as to lead to the 
belief that the latter’s days may be prolonged; and lastly there 
‘is the satisfaction of hoping that the Coadjutor, ere being called 
upon to assume uncontrolled responsibility as head of this im- 
portant Western Diocese, will be blessed in the enjoyment, for 
many years, it is hoped, of the elevating guidance and. valuable 
advice of one who occupies so prominent a place in the counsels 
of the Church as does Bishop McLaren. 


\ THE SERVICE. 


The day itself dawned cold, bleak, and windy, one of the 
worst of the season. This, however, did not interfere with 
the gathering of a congregation that taxed the capacity of Grace 
% Church to the utmost. The service 
was at 10 o’clock, and shortly after 
that hour the procession, which formed 
in the chapel, entered the church in 
the following order: Cross-bearer; 
the choirs of Grace Church and the 
Cathedral; cross-bearer; the Rev. P. 
C. Wolcott, assistant master of cere- 
monies; clergy of the Diocese of Chi- 
cago; visiting clergy; clerical members 
of the Standing Committee and other 
officers of the Diocese of Chicago; the 
Rey. E. M. Stires, deputy registrar. 
Next came the procession of Bishops, headed by cross- 
bearer; Dean Pardee acting as master of ceremonies; and the 
eeaidioe 2 gia being the Rev. Dr. Locke and the Rev. W. 
Ashley Read, a Canadian priest, Mr. 
Anderson’s first rector; the Bishop 
Coadjutor-elect. 
The Bishops, as follows; the 
Bishop Coadjutor of Nebraska, the 
Bishops of North Dakota, Iowa, Michi- 
gan City, Coadjutor of Southern Ohio, 
Fond du Lae, Western Michigan, 
Springfield, and Chicago. Subse- 
quently the Bishop of Milwaukee, who 
had been delayed en route, entered and 
occupied a place with the other Bishops. 
The Bishop of Chicago was the consecrator and celebrant. 
The Epistle was read by the Bishop of Springfield, and the 
Gospel by the Bishop of Western Michigan. The sermon, de- 
livered by Pe Penge of Fond du Lac, from Ephesians 1:23, 
was a splendid effort, brief but elevat- 
ing, and enthusiastic, appealing to 
Churehmen of Chicago to appreciate 
their opportunities as living in a city 
destined to be the first in the world. 
The address to the candidate was full 
of fatherly tenderness. 
After the singing of a hymn, the 
Bishop-elect was presented for conse- 
eration by the Bishops of North Da- 
kota and Iowa. The testimonials of 
the Standing Committees, showing the 
consent ot fifty-four dioceses to the consecration, was read: by 
the Rey. D. S. Phillips, D.D., President of the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Diocese of Chicago. The certificate of the Pre- 
siding Bishop was read by the Bishop of Michigan City, show- 
ing the assents of sixty-four Bishops. The Bishop of. Mil- 
waukee read the commission to the consecrators. The Litany 

- was intoned by the Bishop Coadjutor of Nebraska. The an- 
them was “How Lovely upon the Mountains,” by C. W. Coombs. 
The ten Bishops already named took part in the laying on of 
hands, after which Mr. Anderson arose, a Bishop in the Church 
of God. The Hallelujah Chorus from the Messiah was sung 
as the offertory anthem. The communion service was one of 
Mozart’s. 


Rey. E. M. Srrrxs, 
Rector of Grace Church. 


Rev. CLINTON LOCKE, D.D. 


Rev. J. M ERICSSON, 
Assistant at Grace Church, 
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After the service, the attending Bishops were entertained 
by Dean Clinton Locke at luncheon in Grace rectory, which, as 
rector emeritus he occupies for life. In the evening they, and 
several visitors, were invited 
to a banquet by the Church, 
in the Grand Pacifie Hotel. 

Bishop Anderson’s robes 
were a present from his par- 
ishioners, for whom he offi- 
ciated as rector for the last 
time on Quinquagesima, and 
who tendered him a reception 
in the evening of the follow- 
ing day. The Coadjutor con- 
firmed for the first time on the 
afternoon of the 25th at Glen 
Ellyn. His next visitation 
will be on the evening of Ash 
Wednesday in St. Augustine’s, 
Wilmette. It is understood 
that he takes all of the Epis- 
copal appointments for con- 

PPM TATE O EL Om ORT CE TG a firmation in March and April. 

— . The several chaplains of 

the Bishop were Professor Hall, Dr. Rushton, Rev. J. Cole, Dr. 

Gardner, Rev. F. DuMoulin, Rey. F. W. Keater, Archdeacon 
Taylor, Dr. A. W. Little, and Rev. C. E. Bowles. 


NEW CHURCH IN EAST BOSTON. 


C HE new St. John’s Church, East Boston was opened on St. 
Matthias’ "Day. The service was held at 3 ep. m. The pro- 
eessional hymn 491 was Lm, 

sung and evening prayer 
followed. The Rev. W. D. 
Roberts conducted the 
service. The first lesson 
read by the Rev. W. T. 
Crocker, of St. Mary’s 
Church, East Boston, the 
second lesson by the Rev. 
F. B. Allen, City Mission- 
ary. The sermon was de- 
livered by Dean Hodges, of 
Cambridge, for Isaiah xii. 
7. He defined the position 
of the Church, and showed 
how it was made up of all 
sorts and conditions of 
people. He referred to this 


THE REY. W. D. ROBERTS. 


~ 
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interesting piece of local history, that 250 years before, on this 
peninsula, Samuel Maverick landed from .England and. was 
known as a man of large hospitality. He was an earnest 
Churchman, and was prevented from using the liturgy of the 
Church of England, by the tactics of the Puritans. His ardent 
devotion to the Church caused him to be fined $150, and twelve 
days imprisonment. He finally left Boston and passed the re- 
mainder of his days in New York. It is a strange coincidence 
that the very spot upon which the new St. John’s is erected 
was once owned by him. The rector afterwards read a letter 
from Bishop Lawrence, regretting his absence. A debt of 
$6,000 still remains and by Easter it is hoped that this will 
be erased. After the offertory Dean Hodges gave the benediction. 

The eagle lectern is a memorial and bears this inscription: 

“To the Glory of God, and in loving Memory of Julius 
Henry Waterbury, sometime rector of this parish, and of Jane 
Rebecca, his wife.” 

The new church has a frontage on Lexington street of fifty- 
two feet and extends back about ninety-six feet. The nave 
is flanked by two towers, each 65 feet high. It is constructed 
of brick and freestone and is of English Gothie design. The 
exterior is beautiful in the simplicity of its adornment, and the 
interior shows circles and piers of white brick, which are in 
pleasing contrast to the dark wood of the high wainscotings. 
The chancel is deep and wide. The seating capacity is 500, 
and the church cost $50,000. The Rey. W. D. Roberts has ac- 
complished an excellent work for this parish, which at one 
time in its history was near dissolution, but through his earnest 
labors has taken a new lease of life. 


CONFERENCE OF CHURCH CLUBS. 


A BEAUTIFUL day welcomed the Eighth Annual Confer- 

ence of Church Clubs in the city of New Orleans, on 
February 23d. The sun shone bright, the sky was clear, and 
the air was soft and balmy as if heralding the near approach 
of spring. It was an ideal day. It was also an Ideal Confer- 
ence. 

The Conference was opened by a celebration of the Holy 
Communion held at 9 a. m., in the Cathedral. At the cele- 
bration the Bishop of Louisiana and Dean Wells officiated. It 
was a pleasing sight to witness quite a number outside of the 
delegates at the celebration. At 10 a. M. morning prayer was 
said, the Bishop and Dean Wells taking the service. 

Immediately after morning prayer, the Conference was 
called to order and opened for the transaction of business. The 
absence of Mr. John H. Cole and Mr. George Zabriskie, of New 
York, and Mr. J. B. Keating, of Maine, was greatly deplored, 
and the papers of the two latter gentlemen had to be read by 
others of the Club. 

Mr. E. T. Warner, of Delaware, made an excellent pre- 
siding officer, ruling with grace, wisdom, and dignity. 

The committee on credentials, which consisted of Messrs. 
H. D. Forsyth (Louisiana), J: B. Coleman (Maine), and J. K. 
Smith (Connecticut), reported as present: 

From Cincinnati—Messrs. D. C. Shears, Judge J. S. Con- 
nor, and E. K. Bartholomew. 

From Dayton—Mr. W. S..Edgar. 

From Maine—Mr. J. B. Coleman. 

From Connecticut—Messrs. E. B. L. Carter and’ J, K. 
Smith. 

From Minnesota—Messrs. 
Layton. 

From Philadelphia—Prof. Jos. P. Remington. 

From Cleveland—Messrs. R. H. Clark and E. 8. Page. 

From Chicago—Mr. Taylor E. Brown. 

From Delaware—Mr. FE. T. Warren. 

From New Orleans—Prof. J. H. Dillard, H. D. Forsyth, 
and Warren Kearney. 

There was quite an attendance of estos consisting. of the 
clergy and city and country laymen. These remained through- 
out the entire Conference. 

Bishop Sessums welcomed the Conference to New Orleans 
in a genial, pleasant, and cordial manner. He referred to the 
coming of the Conference to New Orleans as marking a new era 
in the life of the Church in the South, as this meeting would 
mark the first gathering of any Church .organization in the 
Diocese over. which he had jurisdiction. 

Mr. Frank O. Osborne opened the Conference with a most 
excellent paper on. “Indifference, the Church’s Worst Enemy.” 
Mr. Osborne is a fine looking gentleman, possesses an excellent 
delivery, and is a writer of great force, His paper was in- 


EF. O. Osborne and Jos. F. 
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tensely practical and dealt with some very important features. 
Among the Notes of Indifference, he stated: Scearity of men at 
Church services in proportion to the number that should attend; 

meagre support bestowed upon institutions which are Diocesan 
or Church institutions; failure to give Missionary enterprises 
that support which should come from so wealthy a Church; the 


poor encouragement given to papers published for the diserim-. 
Tue Living Cuurcu, The Churchman, 


ination of Church news. 
The Church Standard, he said, ought to be more widely cireu- 


lated. A very practical suggestion came from him when he - 


said that if the Church possessed a paper for the masses, at a 
cheap price, it would do much good. ‘The trouble with most 
Church papers was that they were written more for the clergy 
than for the laity. Still, he urged the more general circulation 
of the Church Press. In this country the following statistics 
were given of the relative growth of religious bodies—the 
Church, 44 per cent; Lutherans, 14; Baptists, 12; Methodists, 
11; Presbyterians, 8; Congregationalists, 7; Roman Catholics, 
4; and this despite of Indifference. Mr. Osborne, it is very sat- 
isfactory to say, never once referred to the Church as “Prot- 
estant Episcopal,” but took the strong and solid ground of the 
Church being the American branch of the Catholic Church of 
the Creed—the historical faith of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

In the general debate which followed, Bishop Sessums and 
Prof. Remington made some interesting remarks. 

“Modern Thought” was the theme of Dr. J. B. Elliott, Sr., 
of New Orleans. Dr. Elliott is not an eloquent speaker, but 
is a very profound thinker. His address was of a scientific 
character and was delivered in cold, hard, plain, terse speech. 
He was listened to with close attention. It was a scientific 
man’s confession that the result of true scientific research would 
lead to a belief in a personal immanent God. ‘Science and Re- 
ligion, said he, should go hand in hand. 
in God being the Author of Nature would be to make men more 
zealous. 

Bishop Kinsolving took part in the general debate which 
followed Dr. Elliott’s address, and made a very telling speech. 
He is a big man, mentally as well as physically. Men, said he, 
through science found out how things were made, and did not 
believe in God. That was in the old days. Now scientific 
men were realizing that it was God who made things as they 
now are. A scientist could be a Christian, and many of the 
most noted scientists were. The Church was not afraid of 
scientific research, but welcomed it, as it could but end in deeper 
and stronger faith. 

Mx. J. B. Keating, of Maine, being unable to attend, his 


paper on “Work of the Church Among Sailors” was read by Mr. 


J. F. Layton, of Minnesota. 

Mr. Layton expressed regret that Mr. Keating could: not 
attend and feared the reading of the paper would not be as 
satisfactory as if the writer were present to read it himself. 
The fear was groundless, however, as the paper was admirably 
read by the Minnesota delegate. It was an agreeable presenta- 
tion of the claims of the sailor upon the Church and the efforts 
of the Church to satisfy the seafaring man’s needs. East Bos- 
ton was mentioned as having one of the best regulated insti- 
tutions for sailors in the country. The evils of “land sharks” 
in’ large towns, who prey upon sailors, and the peculiar tempta- 
tions to which “Jolly Jack Tar” is exposed when he reaches a 
port were graphically described. In the discussion which came 
after the reading of the article, Judge Howe of New Orleans, 
Rev. Dr. Percival, of New Orleans, and Mr. Layton, Minnesota, 
took part. 

“The Family from the Church’s Standpoint” was the topic 
of Mr. George Zabriskie’s paper. Mr. Zabriskie, being ill at his 
home in New York, was unable to be present. Prof. Reming- 
ton, of Philadelphia, consented to read the paper. Prof. Rem- 
ington ts a gentleman after the order of Mr. Osborne, not quite 
as demonstrative, perhaps, but thoroughly alive. The paper was 
a very excellent one, dwelling to a large extent upon the divorce 
evil. It displayed great research on the part of the writer, and 

careful thought. 


Judge Connor, of Cincinnati, pk part in the debate which 


followed Mr. Zabriskie’s paper, and recited some of his experi- 
ences in the way of the divorce evil. The judge is a good 
talker and very practical. : 


The closing address was by Mr. F. S* Shields, of New | 


Orleans, on “A Layman’s View of the Church’s Relation To-’ 
wards the Derelict Classes.” 
Christian sentiment. It was full’of the spirit of the Gospel. 


Although Mr. Shields:is no speaker, he isa very good reader- 
His paper was of a devotional as well as'‘a practical character, 
The example of our Lord was suffi= — 


and elicited much applause. 


The result of a belief . 


This paper was lovely in its pure ~ 
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cient to show that the sinner can be reclaimed by the exercise 
of a forgiving and a helpful spirit. He advocated the exercise 
of the Gospel of Love, rather than some Gospel founded on 
some worldly conception. 

Judge Connor, of Cincinnati, and Mr. Taylor E. Brown, 
of Chicago, took part in the debate which followed. 

Mr. Brown interested the audience very greatly by telling 
of the establishment in Chicago of a “Juvenile” Court. It was 
an experiment, said he, to separate the young criminal, who, 
perhaps, had been arrested for first offense, from the hardened 
“old timer.” He asked all to watch the experiment, as he be- 
lieved Chicago had again hit the nail on the head in the solu- 
tion of one phase of the difficult problem as to what to do for 
and how to reclaim the erring and derelict classes. 

Mr. Edgar, of Dayton, under New Business, urged the es- 
tablishment of an official organ for the Church Clubs. On 
motion of Prof. Remington, of Philadelphia, the chair appointed 
a committee, consisting of Mr. Edgar (Dayton), Prof. Rem- 
ington (Philadelphia), and Judge Connor (Cincinnati), to con- 
sider the matter and report at the next Conference. 

Several invitations, from nearly all the delegates, for their 
respective cities, were extended for the next meeting place of 


the Church Club. 


Philadelphia captured the plum, the “brotherly love” of the 
delegate from the Quaker City being irresistible. - 

The following elections were then made for the next Con- 
ference: 


President, Mr. F’. O. Osborne, of Minnesota; Secretary, Mr. 
Taylor E. Brown, of Chicago; Assistant Secretary, the Secre- 
tary of the Church Club of Philadelphia. 

The usual resolutions of thanks were then offered. Mr. 
Osborne made a pleasant speech of acceptance of the office of 
President, and the Conference adjourned to pay its respects to 
Bishop Sessums. 

At 7 Pp. M. a fine banquet was held at one of the most famous 
“French Restaurants” in New Orleans, between one hundred 
and one hundred and fifty guests being present. 

Judge W. W. Howe, President of the Louisiana Church 

_ Club, acted as Toastmaster in a most excellent manner. Bishops 
Sessums and Kinsolving made eloquent addresses and responded 
to toasts. Mr. E. T. Warner, Mr. F. O. Osborne, Dr. B. E. 
Warner, Judge Conner, Judge Lawrason, Mr. Taylor E. Brown, 
Prof. Remington, Rev. Dr. H. H. Waters, Mr. W. S. W. Edgar, 
and others, responded to toasts. The universal opinion was that 
the meeting of the Church Club in the city of New Orleans 
was destined to prove a great benefit to the Church in Louisiana. 
One of the features of the Conference was that the papers and 
addresses were practical to the last degree, and in all the dis- 
cussions peace and good will prevailed. Those of the delegates 
that could remain over enjoyed the hospitality of the city and 
witnessed the Carnival. 

The Church Club of Louisiana is in a prosperous condition 
and Bishop Sessums (who is alive to all good agencies) is to be 
congratulated upon having secured this interesting and instruc- 
tive Eighth Annual Conference of Church Clubs for New 
Crleans. 


A NEW CHURCH IN CAMDEN. 


HE new St. Wilfrid’s Church, East Camden, N. J., was 
opened and dedicated by Bishop Scarborough on Sexa- 
gesima Sunday. A heavy snow-storm, making the streets al- 
most impassable, did not prevent a large attendance. 
The service was the first held in the new structure, and 
Bishop Scarborough, in his dedicatory sermon, said it was a 
source of much gratification to him to dedicate so handsome 
-a church at the beginning of his twenty-sixth year as Bishop 
of the diocese. The text of the Bishop’s sermon was Genesis 
26:17, “And Isaac departed thence and pitched his tent in the 
_ valley of Gerar and dwelt there.” After the sermon the Bishop 
.administered confirmation to a class of twelve. The rector, the 
Rev. Roland Ringwalt, assisted in the service. 
_. The new church is of Morton gray stone, and is Roman- 
esque in style. Its dimensions at present are 36x75, but when 
- the original plans are carried out it will be twenty-five feet 
‘longer, thus increasing the seating capacity from 250 to 400. 
The interior is tastefully finished, the handsome chancel rail 
calling forth words of praise from the Bishop. 


Ten memorial windows add to the beauty of the edifice. | : 
_ was then called upon for a few remarks, in which he praised 


é “The church as it now stands cost $10,000, and the addition to 
\ “be erected will entail an extra cost of about $5,000. The corner- 
'-stone was Jaid in August, 1896. 
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, HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 

The inaugural services of St. Wilfrid’s Church were in the 
autumn of 1884, when the Rev. Joseph P. Taylor began holding 
meetings at the residence of Mr. Frederick Jones. In the sum- 
mer following, Rev. Mr. Taylor removed from Camden to Plain- 
field, but gave a plot of ground upon which the old church struc- 
ture was erected. 

A frame edifice was built, and services were held in it in 
September, 1885, Mr. Walter Hibbert reading prayers on the 
first assembling for divine service. 

On the last Sunday in September, 1885, Bishop Searbor- 
ough visited St. Wilfrid’s and celebrated the Holy Communion, 
this being the first service held within the walls by one in holy 
orders. The Rey. H. B. Bryan assumed charge of the church, 
and continued to labor there until October, 1886, when he re- 
signed, and was succeeded by the Rev. T. F. Milby, who con- 
ducted services for about two years. For several months fol- 
lowing, services were conducted by laymen. 

The Rey. Roland Ringwalt assumed charge on Advent Sun- 
day, 1888. For some time he was also in charge of St. Paul’s 
Chapel, Camden, but in the spring of 1890 he severed his rela- 
tions with St. Paul’s Chapel. In 1891 application was made 
to the Standing Committee, with a view to the formation of a 
parish, and in the year following delegates were sent to the 
Diocesan Convention. 


DAUGHTERS OF THE KING. 
Iyter-Diocesan GATHERING AT SANDUSKY, OHIO. 


HE ninth semi-annual meeting, of the local assembly of the 
Daughters of the King, for the Dioceses of Ohio and 
Southern Ohio, was held in Calvary Church, Sandusky, on Sat- 
urday, Feb. 17th. The cities represented were Warren, Youngs- 
town, Cuyahoga Falls, Cleveland, Elyria, Akron, and Sandusky. 
The morning service consisted of the celebration of the 
Holy Communion, with a sermon by the Rev. Robt. Kell, of 
Cuyahoga Falls. 

Mr. Kell took his text from the 20th chapter of St. John, the 
17th verse—pointing out the fact that it was to a woman that 
Christ first appeared after his resurrection, telling her to go and 
tell others. He also spoke of several other instances where 
Christ had given to woman the privilege of bearing His mes- 
sages, of telling good news, as in the case of the woman at the 
well. He spoke of what a daughter may do in her quiet, loy- 
ing, prayerful way; of what her influence for good may be in 
her home and abroad, living for others and not for herself, per- 
forming the duties of the daily round of life cheerfully, and 
with no thought of praise. It was a sermon replete with beau- 
tiful thoughts and an inspiration to all Daughters present. 

In the afternoon, after routine business, a paper was read, 
entitled, “The Practical Aspects of the Order,” by Miss Lucy 
Carter, of Sandusky. It gave the opinions of a number of 
prominent clergymen throughout the United States, of the vows 
taken by the Daughters of the King. It brought out the value 
of the Order, the work being done by it, material as well as 
spiritual, and bore out the fact that principally its work should 
be spiritual. A discussion of the paper followed, led by the Rey. 
E. V. Shayler, in which he said that the moment a chapter 
gets to be too practical it begins to decline. A number of 
Daughters followed in the discussion. 

The next paper, “Our Duties to the Church,” by Miss Man- 
ning, of St. John’s Chapter, Youngstown, was read by Miss 
Margaret Rose, of the same chapter. She said that duties, 
though seldom attractive, yet in the end brought their rewards 
of love and beautiful example when faithfully and cheerfully 
performed; and urged the Daughters to always give the best of 
themselves in their work. The remarks made in the discussion 
of this paper were very good and most helpful, the old, worn 
subject again coming up as to the Daughters raising money. 
The Rey. Robt. Kell urging the Daughters not to make money, 
saying that they were organized to pray and work, and that they 
should try and learn to believe that God would answer faithful 
prayer. He also spoke of several books pertaining to Church 
work that it would be well for the Daughters to study. 

The Rey. Mr. Shayler then spoke of the Daughters’ work 
in a very touching manner, and also told of a plan for obtain- 
ing flowers for the altar, to do away with the necessity of rais- 
ing money for that purpose. 

The Rev. T. F. Butterworth, of Grace Church, Sandusky, 


the work of the Daughters and spoke of the helpful thoughts 
that had been suggested bythe papers read. 
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SUFFICIENT variety of expression of opinions on the 
statements made in previous papers has been received to 
warrant the writer in the belief that the dissatisfaction felt on 
the subject of music in the Church service is quite general, on 
the part of laity as well as of clergy. 

In taking up casually a short treatise on The Place of Music 
in Public Worship, by Canon Shuttleworth, the writer was in- 
terested to find an English Clergyman taking much the same 
position that has been advanced in these papers. Canon Shut- 
tleworth, in his chapter on Congregational Singing, says: “Even 
in cathedrals, and in those churches where the artistic ideal of 
music is recognized and aimed at, there should be a place for 
the people’s song. It is probable that the only churches 
where congregational singing is almost impossible, are those 
where the congregation is drawn from the classes described by 
Thackeray’s Jeames as ‘the hupper suckles.’ In the great ma- 
jority of our churches, congregational singing ought to have a 
prominent place; and it is somewhat surprising that so little 
attention and care are generally bestowed upon it.” 

It would be most unfair to call attention to the state 
of things in the musical part of our services, and to win assent 
from others to the truth of the picture drawn, and yet to ad- 
vance no suggestions as to the means of remedying the present 
condition of things. An attempt will therefore be made to 
point out methods by which the problems with which so many 
clergy are confronted, may be solved. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that no two parishes present exactly the same 
element to be dealt with, and therefore what may be practicable 
in one place may need to be modified before it is tried in an- 
other. Undoubtedly, the clergyman who has some knowledge of 
music, has an advantage over the clergyman who is unmusical; 
likewise, the parish that is not organized with a “music com- 
mittee,” is free from an additional and often serious complica- 
tion. But on the whole, the difficulties in different cases just 
about balance one another, and in no case, we feel conyinced, 
is the attainment of a better ideal in worship-music hopeless. 
The clergyman, however, must be decided and maintain the 
position he takes firmly, for the battle, if lost, is lost forever, 
or at least so long as the personnel of the parish is unchanged. 

The grave question at the start in nearly every case where 
it is proposed to make a reform in the music in the direction 
of restoring congregational singing, and making the music more 
liturgical and devotional at the expense of the artistic and elab- 
orate, will be the choirmaster or organist. 
power has been gradually centered in this individual, and he 
has been allowed so long to have his own way, that he thinks 
the worship cannot go on without him. This is the fault of 
the clergyman himself, and therefore he has only himself to 
thank for trouble that arises from this quarter. Some clergy 
leave even the selection of hymns to their choirmaster, and 
such deserve no commiseration whatever for any trouble they 
may have with the music of their services. For unity in the 
service, hymns need to be chosen with as great care and dis- 
crimination as does the text of the sermon; but the choirmaster 
will not be guided by any thought of harmonizing the music 
with the Scriptures for the day. 

This omnipotent functionary, then, confronts the trembling 
and timid parson and objects strenuously to the slightest inter- 
ference. He declares that the proposals are impracticable, that 
the congregation cannot and will not sing. He says it is poor 
taste to prefer hearty singing of simple music to the anthem 
and the elaborate settings of canticles. He warns you that there 
will be a falling off in the evening congregation if the music 
ceases to be an attraction (how comforting to the clergyman 
this is!). Then, if he consents to try the experiment for one 
Sunday, he ensures its failure by taking tunes unfamiliar or 
of an impossible compass for ordinary voices, and by playing 
tricks with the time or the accompaniment. At the conclusion 
of the day, he comes to the rector triumphantly with “I told 
you so” on his lips, and hopes you are satisfied now, that your 
idea was impracticable. He must be dealt with firmly. The 
ideal that the clergyman has in mind must be carefully ex- 
plained on its devotional and Churchly side, and he must be 
asked if he will codperate heartily in the experiment for a con- 
siderable period of time before he passes any condemnation. 


Doubtless so much - 


_and is always a comfort to the clergyman. 
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If he consents to do so, then he must also be asked to uphold 
the matter with the choir and such of the congregation as may 
talk with him. Thus there will be an understanding between 
rector and choir at the start. If the choirmaster refuses, then 
he must be at once told that he will be dismissed as soon as 
the arrangement under which he holds his position will allow. 
This must be the ultimatum with any new director of the music 
also; that he is to aid the clergyman to carry out the idea as 
to the music of the service, which he thinks best. There need 
be no fear that fresh musicians cannot be found who will co- 
operate with the clerical head of the parish. It is no sign that 
because an applicant does not write F. C. O. after his name, 
and has not a wide reputation, that he will not make a most 
satisfactory Church musician. To the incumbents of small 
parishes, the suggestion is offered, that by far the best résults 
are obtained from taking a young musician and training him 
in your own ideals. When priest and choirmaster regard the 
musical part of the service from the same standpoint, the best 
results are likely to follow. But it may be repeated, get rid 
of a cantankerous man as soon as may be. You will not have 
to fight the battle over again as to which is in authority, the 
priest or the layman. ty ies 

The choir is quite likely to follow the organist or ‘choir- 
master, and if he leaves, they go away also. 
greatest possible blessing in the work of improvement. It is 
certain to be the case, if the clergyman is convinced of the 
righteousness of his cause, and makes no apology to his con- 
gregation for the sudden disappearance of the usual musical 
contingent. Organize a chorus choir, call for volunteers, get 
up some hearty services, and then you may have demonstrated 
even to unwilling parishioners, that hearty singing makes a 
far more helpful and uplifting worship than the cultivated 
warbling of unsympathetic hirelings. A member of a high- 
priced double quartette choir in one of our city churches in the 
East bewailed to the writer not long ago the custom of the 
new rector who prefaces the announcement of the hymns with 
the formula: “Let us all join heartily in singing the following 
hymn.” The writer inwardly applauded the courageous parson 
who thus dared to fling defiance in the face of his choir. 

But, says some cautious parish priest, the congregation will 
object to the change from elaborate music to the more simple. 
Very likely some of them will do so, and it will be the very 
people who do not respond in the parts ‘of the service which be- 
long to the congregation, and do not kneel at the prayers, and 
who sit down when the choir sings, and who go out after the 
prayer for the Church Militant; in short, that element which 
has little, if any, conception of what true worship is, anyway. 
They need to be converted from their wrong ideas, and their 
complaints only give their pastor a good opportunity to explain 
their error to them. On the other hand, a large though per- 
haps not influential element in the parish, will weleome the 
change, and appreciate the meaning of it. This will be found 
to be the element that sticks by Churchly teaching generally 
It is from this ele- 
ment that volunteers will come who will welcome the oppor- 
tunity to join in that part of the service from which they had 
been shut out before. 

Where it is only desired to restore the true balance between 
the choir music and the congregational portions, a compromise 
may be made with the choirmaster whereby he is permitted to 
keep certain portions of the service to the choir; such as the 
Offertory Anthem, the Sanctus, Benedictus, and Agnus in the 


This may be the ~ 


Communion Office, and perhaps the Magnificat at Evening - 


Prayer; or he may be given one or two services in each month 


_when the settings of Canticles may be somewhat elaborate, 


always with the proviso that the hymns be congregational. It 
is not contended that: there is no room for the more elaborate 
music in our services, but that until the true ideal that the 
congregation is to have a large share in the music is restored, 
we are not ready for an appreciation of the more ae ren- 
dering of devotional forms. 

Some further suggestions will be offered in another paper, 


_ the present subject having been merely an expansion ‘of the 
which is significant in ‘several 


injunction to “Face the music,” 


senses. 


A.W. J. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL REFORM FROM THE MODERN 
EDUCATIONAL STANDPOINT. 


By Mary E. Hurcousson. 


Ii. THE NEED FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL REFORM IF WE ACCEPT THE CHILD 
AS THE NEW POINT OF VIEW IN OUR EDUCATIONAL WORK,— 
(A) IN THE ARRANGEMENT OF COURSES OF SUNDAY SCHOOL IN- 
STRUCTION ; 


(B) IN THE CHARACTER OF SUNDAY SCHOOL TEXT BOOKS. 


HE educational problem of to-day has been shown to be not 
learning, but the learner; while the “new” in educational 
practice tends more and more to direct the work of education 
from the standpoint of the child, as opposed to a point of view 
in matters educational which subordinates the individual to be 
taught, to the matter and method of instrugtion. 

It is evident that this change in educational ideals which 
indicates the line of progress in so-called secular education, has 
not, aS yet, contributed much to the advancement of our Sun- 
day School work. That educational practice in the Sunday 
School is still largely shaped by the belief that the mind is a 
' receptacle to hold what is put into it; and that “learning is 
receiving and retaining something foreign to the self,” is evi- 
dent from the fact that in all grades of instruction the appeal 
continues to be chiefly to the verbal memory. The great, lead- 
ing educational thought of development or growth that is grad- 
ual, orderly, and continuous, which necessitates the adaptation 
of the lesson material as well as the lesson method to the various 
stages of child growth; and which makes the act of learning, 
a spiritual process, and experience of growth on the part of the 
learner, has made practically little impression on our Sunday 
School work. The same value seems to be placed to-day on 
word-learning in the Sunday School as characterized educa- 
tional practice previous to the time of Pestalozzi, based ap- 
parently on the belief that it matters not through what agency, 
at what time, or by what method the Word of God or doctrinal 
truth is delivered; in some miraculous way, if it can be forced 
into the mind, it will bear fruit in Christian living and in the 
up-building of the Kingdom of God, regardless of the “laws of 
nature and the limitations of man.” 

The fact that educators are beginning to recognize the Sun- 
day School as a necessary and, therefore, a “to-be-accounted-for” 
force in the education of American youth, is evidenced by their 
frequent attacks on the methods in vogue in Sunday School 
work, as well as by the demand which they now make that the 
Sunday School shall recognize itself as one of several educa- 
tional agencies, whose work must be co-ordinated in bringing 
about the harmonious development of child-life, and so aim to 
bring its work up to the required standard as an educational 
institution. There is no doubt that the present unsatisfactory 
condition of many Sunday Schools is due to the fact that Sun- 
day School work has not been regarded seriously enough from 
an educational standpoint. There has, therefore, been lacking 
the clear aim and the definite purpose, that would have sup- 
plied the necessary point of departure in carrying successfully 
forward this special line of educational effort. 

In any attempt to reform the work of the Sunday School it 
will be the part of wisdom to move slowly; but, having faced the 
necessity, the important thing is to begin to move, and to begin 
at once. 

A safe, as well as a rational beginning, would be to accept 
the child as a new point of view in our work, and then, after 
endeavoring in every way possible to learn all that is known as 
to his nature and needs, to make an effort to so adapt the mater- 
ials and method of instruction that they shall work in harmony 
with the laws of, growth. With this for our point of departure, 
we may then plan our courses of instruction so as to reach 


that high standard of educational insight, which declares that . 


the school exists for the child, not, as our present system would 
seem to indicate, the child for the school. 

From the modern educational standpoint, the sélection and 
arrangement of material for a Sunday School Lesson Scheme, 
must have first reference to a possible order of acquisition, 
which makes the needs of the pupil of first consideration, as op- 
posed to any arbitrary following of an order of exposition, which 
is concerned chiefly with the presentation of the subject matter. 
_ The essential characteristic of the educational reform instituted 

by Pestalozzi, Froebel and others, is the attempt made to break 
away from a form of education determined by the logical order 


*The first chapter of this series was contained in Tum Liyina 
CuurcH for Feb. 17th. 
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of subject-matter, and “to substitute for it some theory of the 
psychological development of the pupil as a regulative prin- 
ciple.” The possibility of there being an essential difference 
between the logical order of subject-matter and the pedagogical 
order of mental and spiritual development, presents itself in a 
convineing way under the close scrutiny of experience and 
theory. 

To illustrate: The right presentation of our Lord’s life has 
to do, it seems to me, with three distinct periods of growth in the 
young human life, which it is wise to consider in the work of 
Christian instruction. Such presentation includes (1) Our 
Lord’s Personality as revealed in His humanity; (2) His divin- 
ity, and atoning work as the Saviour of men, the One Great 
Sacrifice offered for the sins of the world; (3) The historic 
Christ, and the relation of the Church which He founded to the 
progress of civilization. 

For an adult, a logical presentation of these three points 
would be to place the last, first. But such a beginning would 
not do for the little child, whose life-span is too short for him 
to understand or to take an interest in chronology or the pro- 
gressive unfolding of the Saviour’s character and work. As for 
the second, the time for its presentation and emphasis, cannot be 
until the child, becoming in a measure a free agent, and under- 
standing moral responsibility, can feel compunction for sins 
committed, and is thus prepared to know and to receive Jesus, 
the Christ, as his Saviour and Redeemer. This period does not 
come until after early childhood. Thus, for the little child we 
have left for a right beginning, our Lord’s Personality as 
revealed in His humanity, and the connecting link, the basis of 
appeal, is Love. Jesus, the Man-God, the Wonderful, the Wise, 
the Tender, the Gentle, Loving Friend, is all He can be to the 
little ones whom we suffer thus first to learn of Him. Later on 
He can and will be more to them when they are preparing to 
receive of His fulness. 

In arranging our Courses of Instruction, we have yet to 
learn that we must be brave enough, and frue enough, and skil- 
ful enough at times.to hold back instruction as well as to give 
it. We shall then understand as never before, the value of the 
Church’s ideal of keeping close to the young, growing life, until 
full development is reached. While this is the Church’s theory, 
the practice which attempts to give everything at once, whether 
the child is able to receive it or not, lessens the feeling of 
responsibility beyond the day and the stated lesson. This ele- 
ment of time brought into our Sunday School work in actual 
practice, will do much to re-create a feeling of responsibility for 
the religious training of the young: 

If the work of religious culture is to be carried forward on 
the basis of growth or development, how to wisely to make choice 
of lesson material, guided, it may be, in the selection by a happy 
intuition, experience, theory, or the results of scientific investi- 
gation as to the nature and needs of the learner at a given period 
of development, is the problem which awaits solution in the 
future planning of courses of Sunday School instruction. On 
this new basis it will no longer be possible to prepare at a single 
sitting, a scheme of instvuction extending from the infant 
department to the Bible Class. 

The graded Sunday School will necessarily follow—the 
school that has a department for every distinct period of the 
pupil’s growth; that is graded in the subject-matter of instruc- 
tion as well as in the method of its impartation; and that keeps 
its teachers in their departments. 

The next step demanded will be to separate the wheat from 
the chaff in the matter of Sunday School text-books and lesson 
papers. Few educators or trained teachers would, to-day, place 
a text-book containing only printed questions and ‘printed an- 
swers in the hands of a pupil; and yet, the greater number of 
instruction books available now for Sunday School purposes are 
of this character. A book which, ignoring the principle of self- 
activity, gives the learner in the preparation or recitation of a 
lesson nothing to do but to repeat words like a parrot, is a 
mechanical, lifeless thing, and therefore valueless as developing 
either mental or spiritual life. 

In bringing about needed reforms in our Sunday School 
work, the problem of providing suitable text-books of religious 
instruction can only be solved by the combined efforts of the 


theologian and the educator whose point of view has changed 


“from dogmatic assumption as to what a child is theoretically, 
to a teachable attitude of inquiry as to what a child is in fact.” 


' Wut the learned are fumbling to find the latch, the simple and 
poor have entered into the kingdom of heaven.—S¢. Augustine. 
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STUDIES IN THE PRAYER BOOK. 
VIII. 
THE POPULAR ATTITUDE TOWARD THE REFORMATION. 
By tHe Rev. H. H. Operzry, D.D. 

ees of English Church history have always been im- 

pressed by the popular acquiescence in the introduction of 
the Prayer Book, and in the reformation movement in general. 
The attitude of the people was so unlike that of similar move- 
ments in other countries at that period, and so different from 
those of religious changes at later dates in England, that one is 
puzzled to explain it. There were no commotions, no insurrec- 
tions or uprisings of the people, except in Cornwall and Devon- 
shire, and not many protests nor even remonstrances from the 
elergy.* The change was made quietly and peaceably, and ap- 
parently with the consent of the whole nation. Various theories 
have been propounded in explanation, as for instance, that the 
nation was cowed by the unquestioned power of the King; that 
the people were too ignorant to know what was being done, and 
too sluggish to see consequences; that they were too indifferent 
to religion to care whether they belonged to the Catholic Church 
or not, or whether they worshipped according to a form that was 
Catholic, Romish, or Protestant. None of these theories is ten- 
able in the presence of facts, and the popular acceptance of the 
Reformation must be accounted for on other grounds. 

The first thing to be perceived is, that the patience of the 
English nation had broken down under the repeated disappoint- 
ment of their hopes of reform. Probably every thinking man 
in England for at least three generations had recognized at their 
full value the corruptions that defiled the Church, and long be- 
fore that period the authorities of the Church had made efforts 
for reform. A& early as 1409, at the Council of Pisa, two Eng- 
lish bishops, as a deputation from the national Church, had bold- 
ly asked for a reformation of ecclesiastical abuses, and the de- 
mand then made, had been repeated again and again through the 
Fifteenth Century. These demands were met by studied 
silence, positive refusal, or promises that were made only to be 
broken. At length, King, Parliament, and Bishops, were tired 
of papal vacillations, temporizings, and bad faith, and, con- 
vineed that appeals to recognized authority were in vain, they 
took matters into their own hands, and, convinced by the 
urgency of the case and urged by the pressure of the people be- 
hind them, they proceeded to repudiate the illicit authority of 
the Pope, and to make the needed reforms. All the authorities 
appealed to a General Council, and were ready to abide by its 
decision; but the Pope would not call a Council, nor would he 
suffer any other power to summon one. The case was hopeless. 
Abuses had become intolerable, and if religion was to survive, 
the Church must be reformed and purified. The appeal to a 
Council was lodged, and still stands, and if such Council should 
ever assemble, it will be called upon to traverse the acts of the 
English Church from the early part of the Sixteenth Century, 
and pronounce judgment upon them. In the light of the history 
that has been made since that date, it is plain to see that the 
Council could not do otherwise than justify and commend the 
action of the whole Anglo-Catholic Church. 

_ The repudiation of the papal claims by Henry VIII. was 
doubtless in accord with popular sentiment, for the Anglo-Saxon 
race has always resented, and to this day resents, foreign inter- 
ference in its affairs. It is true that the act of the King was 
as much political as it was ecclesiastical, and was also prompted 
by personal motives; but the result, apart from impulses, gave 
satisfaction to the nation. Henry did not mean to go much 
beyond the assertion of his royal prerogatives, for although he 
was not a-Papist, he was a Romanist and a Medieyvalist, and 
held “developed” doctrines, especially Transubstantiation, in 
their lowest and crudest. conceptions. But having opened the 
door for reform, he could not close it again, and the Bishops and 
powerful nobles brought such pressure to bear upon him, that he 
was compelled to take further steps. 

The state of the monasteries demanded investigation, and 


, *The outbreak -n Cornwall was a protest against the book, because it was s 
_Wnglish, and that language was as unintelligible to the Cornishman as Latin wao 
The rebellion in Devonshire was not due to aversion on the part of the people t 
the reformed service, but to the fanaticism of a few individuals who urged them 
on. There was ‘‘an infatuated conviction that in some way the Revisionists were 
associated with the abolition of the Common Lands.. Many of the nobility to 
whom Abbey estates had been granted, attempted to turn them to the best ac- 
count, and made no scruple of enclosing commons, without respects to the rights 
of the poor pasturage.’’—Studies in the History of the Prayer Book—Canon Luck- 
ock. Some-of the priests expressed an obstinate determination to resist the 
operation of the Act, and were content to suffer for conscience’s sake. Others 
openly conformed to the obligation, but secretly continued to celebrate as of 01 
= ; - . the Lords of the Council took violent measures to remedy theevil.’’—d 
nid. 
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correction, and the King appointed a commission to proceed 
against them. Whether the King found matters worse than he 
expected, or whether he became conscious of his power, we can- 
not know. At all events, he proceeded to suppress the monas- 
teries, and to rob them and the cathedrals of their revenues and 
their treasures. 
for the English always have been, and still are, a religious 
people. Religion is a dominant mark of their character. And 
they are a conservative people, strongly wedded to old customs. 
They continue to observe many customs whose origin and mean- 
ing have been lost in oblivion.t The people met the King’s 
spoliation of churches and monasteries with obstinate opposi- 
tion, and it became necessary to send armed forces to execute 
his commands. There was a strong feeling among the people 
as to the value of the “religious” life, and there was probably 
hardly a family that did not number a member of its own in 
some community. 

On the other hand, the abuses of the monastic life were 
many, and were well known. No doubt Henry took care that in 
the official reports these abuses should be magnified; but that 
fact, if it be a fact, does not disprove the charge that there were 
abuses. Some writers try to show that Henry’s cupidity led him 
into his course of spoliation, but it is more likely true, and more 
just to him, to believe that in the beginning, after action had 
been forced upon him, he was influenced by two motives: the 
purification of the “religious” life, and a more equitable basis of 
taxation. Afterward he robbed, because he had the power to 


take, and the treasures unearthed by Thomas Cromwell fed his — 


avarice. 


In the centuries preceeding the Reformation, the Church in 
England had absorbed lands and houses by purchase, gifts, and 
bequests, as in other countries; and as this property was exempt 
from taxation, the burden of maintaining the State fell heavily 
upon the lay people. When the French Revolution drove out 
the Bourbon dynasty, it was found that the Church owned nearly 
half the land in France. When Victor Emmanuel consolidated 
his kingdom, it was discovered that so much of the real estate of 
Italy was exempt from taxation, because it belonged to the 
Church, that suppression of “religious” houses, and confiscation 
of property by the government, became necessary in order to save 
the State. 

These facts must be considered in order to form a just opin- 
ion of the English Reformation. The opposition of the people 
to the exercise of the royal power in suppressing monasteries and 
robbing churches, brings out very distinctly the quiet temper 
with which the Prayer Book and the strictly ecclesiastical re- 
forms were received. We can only account for the facts by un- 
derstanding that the sympathies of the people were with the 
King in the reform of abuses, and against him in acts of 
tyranny and injustice. Henry’s subjects: were not the tame, 
cowed, indifferent, and dull people they have been represented 
to be. There was a wider education and intelligence among 
them than among any people of Europe except the Italians, and 
the English were second to no people in the sturdy asser- 
tion of their rights. And among their rights they claimed free- 
dom of religious opinions. Henry knew that well enough, and 
every one of his successors discovered it sooner or later. Even 
the obstinate and bigoted Mary had to reckon with that. intelli- 
gence and that spirit, and Elizabeth, trained in adversity, but 


with wide open eyes, would never move unless she had her people — 


with her. James I. tried conciliation, Charles I. tried coercion, 
and James II. tried treachery; the first died in. his bed, the 
second was beheaded, and the third was banished. 

In dealing with popular movements, we must keep in mind 
the fact that people are strongly influenced by externals, and 
that matters which a broad mind. may deem insignificant, are 
powerful factors in creating opinions and determining action 
with the majority of people. This is especially true in affairs 
of religion. It is reported of an old woman that .she was not 
satisfied with an absolution given her, because the priest, in pro- 


nouncing it, had not worn a stole, and she was not content until 


she had prevailed upon the priest to put on a stole and repeat the 
absolution. The story may be fictitious, but it illustrates the 
point. There are many people still living, who remember the 
bitter controversy over the substitution of the surplice for a 
black gown in the pulpit, and the present writer well remembers 
the disquiet caused to a good soul by the introduction into a 
church of a book-mark in the Bible with a cross on it. She said 


+ See the letter signed EK. Murray, under the head of Correspondence, in THE 
LIVING CHURCH for Feb. 10th. 
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that since that cross had been in the church, she could not say 
her prayers with the same comfort that she had experienced be- 
fore. The present writer could quote many instances of the 
effect of externals in public worship. He knows of an entire 
congregation that was scandalized by flowers on Easter Day, and 
the worship was not allowed to proceed until they were removed, 
of a man who was forced to leave a church where he was a visitor 
because there were lighted candles on the altar; of a woman 
who declared that she would not feel that she was legally mar- 
ried if the priest did not wear a surplice; of a person who could 
not communicate because the celebrant wore a chasuble, and so 
on. People care more for the ritual forms than they do for the 
substance they express. They will create a commotion about the 
introduction of a novelty in ornament, vestment, or ceremonial, 
or the omission of something to which they are accustomed, and 
pass over in silence the promulgation of strong doctrine, or 
strong heresy, from the pulpit. This phenomenon is not con- 
fined to people of meagre education or low intelligence. A per- 
son of education and refinement has been known to acknowledge 
great mental disquietude because a priest wore a colored silk 
chasuble instead of a plain white linen one. Parochial dissen- 
sions haye arisen over the introduction or removal of a Litany 
desk. Things which can be seen are more weighty in most 
people’s minds, than things which are heard. The present 
writer was once at a quasi-collegiate service in a church of pro- 
nounced “Evangelical” character. The Gloria Patri after each 
psalm and canticle was sung in Latin to give an academic flavor 
to the service, and no voice was raised in protest. Had the 
officiant worn a colored stole, or turned eastward at the Gloria, 
there would have been a clamor of tongues. 

The people of any race are essentially the same in every age, 
and the English of the Sixteenth Century can be identified, 
point by point, with their descendants of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. The men who invaded York Cathedral in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, tore up the English Prayer Book, and sang 
Mass in Latin, were the progenitors of the men who created the 
“surplice riots” and who are now making brutal efforts to abolish 
Catholic rites in the reign of Queen Victoria. . 

We find then, that the early Reformation was accomplished 
in England, and the purified worship, according to the Book of 
1549, was introduced in peace and quiet, and with the practical 
consent of the whole nation. How was it done? The answer is 
not hard to find. Apart from documentary evidence, such as the 
Prayer Book itself, Royal Injunctions, Canons, and Acts of 
Parliament, the operation of the popular mind, and the law 
which governs popular action, furnish the explanation. The 
people were satisfied with the change, because the externals of 
religion were not interfered with. Had the churches been 
stripped of their crucifixes and candles, their altars and pic- 
tures; had the familiar vestments and incense been taken away; 
had the accustomed ceremonial been removed; had the people 
been deprived of Unction and Confession and requiem celebra- 
tions, there would have been a different history written of the 
English Reformation. It was only years afterwards that we 
hear of riots and insurrectinos, and only then in connection with 
efforts made to deprive the people of their cherished institutions, 
and to protestantize them. 

The only reasonable theory that will account for the gradual 
acceptance of the reformed worship, is that the externals were 
unchanged. It is claimed that the joy of the people in having 
the service in the vernacular was more than a compensation for 
the loss of crosses, copes, and incense. The change from Latin 
to English was undoubtedly a matter of cordial thankfulness to 
those who spoke English, but it was no gain to those who did 
not speak it. The introduction of the English Prayer Book 
into Cornwall caused a bloody uprising, for the people knew no 
more of English, than they did of Latin. The same ignorance 
of the language existed to a greater or less extent in every coun- 
ty. In fact, the common people of the early Sixteenth Century 
knew as much Latin as English, their vehicle of communication 
being the local dialect. 

The people of England were sincerely attached to the 

Church of their forefathers, and to the sacraments, rites, and 
~ eeremonies that were hallowed by the usage of centuries. These 
- external matters were of far more importance to them than were 

questions of orthodoxy or heterodoxy. It is the same in every 
-age. The modern layman of the Roman Church knows little, 
and cares less, about Papal Infallibility. The average English- 
man cared little about the distinction between Transubstantia- 
tion, consubstantiation, and the Catholic doctrine of the Euchar- 
ist; but he cared a great deal how the Holy Sacrament was cele- 
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brated. We have an evidence of this statement in the undis- 
puted fact that Papalists and Catholics worshipped together 
through the reigns of Edward VI., Mary I., and to the eleventh 
year of Elizabeth. The adherents of the Pope then separated, 
in obedience to a papal command, not because they were dissatis- 
fied with the worship or sacraments of the Church of England. 

The disturbing elements in the English Reformation were 
the political claims of the papacy, and the Protestant spirit im- 
ported from the continent, especially from Germany and 
Switzerland. Had England been let alone, the Reformation 
would have been wrought on the lines laid out by Wolsey and 
Erasmus, both wise and far-seeing men. The doctrinal con- 
troversies that tore England with dissensions, came in the next 
century, and survived the dialectic disputes of the Arian period. 
It was then that freedom of religious opinion was disputed; that 
royal and ecclesiastical authority tried to coerce the people, and 
fanaticism resisted. It was the Puritan who attacked the 
Church, and took up arms against the king. 
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NOT CHURCH UNITY. 
Tc the Editor of The Inving Church: 

“Who shall say that we have not Church unity, when Jew and Gentile have 
united to express their sympathy, and to place at our command that which we 
have lost, a place in which to worship?’ asked the Rev. 

CALL the attention of your readers to this paragraph, which 

I cut from one of our daily papers; because it reveals a 
gross fallacy which pervades the notions and underlies the efforts 
of many of our Church Unity propagandists. What the action 
mentioned in the above extract showed, was not Church unity 
at all; it was only common sympathy. Let a congregation lose 
its house of worship by fire, and there will be found in any com- 
munity, ready sympathy and pecuniary aid from men of differ- 
ent religious connections, and even from those of no religious 
connection whatever. It is common, human sympathy. There 
is no Church unity about it. So, too, let a congregation be 
overtaken by such a disaster, and other congregations of even 
antagonist principles, will open their churches or chapels for the 
temporary relief of the unhoused. This is not Church unity; 
it is mere sympathy or common courtesy; perhaps even a 
return for like courtesy received or possibly some day to 
be needed. Even County Boards, who are in no way concerned 
in Church unity, have been known to throw open halls and 
courthouses for such uses. Sympathetic feeling and not religi- 
ous principle is at the bottom. And this will be found to be the 
case with the sum of the Church unity efforts so far current at 
this time. Union meetings, Evangelical alliances, Ecumenical 
Conferences; all will be found more or less based on mere senti- 
ment. But mere sentiment or sympathetic courtesy will never 
overcome divisions which have for generations been rooted in 
diverse creeds; built up by positive organizations, and crowned 
by denominational zeal and self-glorification. F.S. JEwEt. 


REASONS FOR NOT SUBSCRIBING TO THE LIV- 
ING CHURCH. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


P ERMIT me to thank you for two sample copies of your 
paper, which you have sent to me with a courteous invita- 
tion to subseribe. May I tell you as courteously why I do not 
see my way clear to acceptance? I am tempted to wonder at 
times if there is an index expurgatorius in your Bible, and if 
the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians, with its noble 
pean in honor of the love that thinketh no evil, is condemned 
by that index. You speak editorially of “allowing heretics or 
infidels to serve unrebuked, often applauded, at our altars;” 
of “the sad blunder of Dr. Briggs’ ordination to the priest- 
hood,” and of “a number of cases, in our communion, where 
such a sense of honor” as that of Madison Peters in withdrawing 
from the “Reformed Church” in New York (quotation marks 

yours), “does not appear to characterize even clergymen.” 
, Now, may I ask, with at least the intention to let you sur- 
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pass me in courtesy, if it is not contrary to that spirit of charity 
which St. Paul ranks higher than faith, hope, and all special 
apostolic gifts, including, I imagine, the gifts of apostolic or- 
ders, to assume that those who differ from us as to the consist- 
eney of scientific higher criticism with a sense of loyalty to 
ordination vows and to those central truths of the faith to 
which, and to which only, wilful opposition is heresy;-is it not, 
I ask, not only unfair but uncharitable to assume that such 
men are “infidels,” or deficient in “sense of honor”? Shall we 
Christians deny to our brother Christians, to men who are de- 
voting their lives to seeking and teaching the truth and to living 
noble examples of self-sacrifice, the justice that any secular law 
court accords to any criminal? Namely, the presumption of in- 
nocence in the absence of proof of guilt. Because we could 
not do what they do without a sense of inconsistency and in- 
sincerity, shall we assume that they cannot be honest in it? 
It takes all sorts of people to make a world, or a really Catholic 
Church, either. I hope I am heartily in accord with you in 
insisting, for myself, on that high “sense of honor” which you 
rightly think desirable; but at the same time,:is it not possible 
to have faith that the truth has nothing to fear, but everything 
to gain, from the utmost freedom of critical research; and to 
give Dr. Briggs and others of our clergy who take the solemn 
vows of ordination upon them, facing the holiest shrine in the 
world, the credit of being honest and truthful when they say 
they have the same sense of honor, and can take those vows and 
keep them with a clear conscience ? Kemper Bocock. 
Philadelphia, Feb. 16. 


[Mr. Bocock’s letter is considered in the editorial pages.— EDITOR LIVIN 
CHURCH. | 


A HINT FROM MUSIC. 

To the Editor of The Inving Church: 
Ai PROPOS of the controversy on a Celibate Clergy running 

principally in The Churchman, but appearing from time 
to time in all the Church papers, let me contribute a sign from 
the world of music. The proposition this sign would sustain is 
that married and unmarried are equally useful in the ministry 
as everywhere else. I will not touch upon the philosophy of the 
question nor upon the examples, many and illustrious in favor 
of both kinds of clergy; but the sign, which is only a far-fetched 
indication of the truth of our proposition, not a proof but a very 
essential concomitant of every good argument, can be found in 
the realm of music. This world of music is indeed unlike our 
world of every day life but quite analogous and parallel. 
to a high degree explanatory. In the scale then are seven notes. 
These notes enter into all music as the constituent elements. 
Four of these are married; three are celibate. Four are in 
groups of twos with no half tone between as a wall to isolate 
them from each other. Three are isolated by a half tone on each 
side walling them off from their fellows. They stand alone. A 
glance at the keyboard of a piano makes this apparent. In the 
scale of C., C is married to B; F is married to E.; D, G and A 
are unmarried. You may see the black notes isolating D, G and 
A from their fellows making their life single. Yet in all the 
music which they go to make up, they appear indifferently. 
One is as good as the other.. Both are used quite extensively 
and no discrimination could be made against either. 

It is‘or would be just as absurd to try to get along in the 
ministry of the Church with celibates only, as to try to get along 
in'music with only D, G and A in the seale of C. 

If God and:His Church cannot as easily support a man and 
his wife and children, all presumably efficient and valued work- 
ers in parish life, as He can a single man,—if loye wouldn’t do 
as much for the one as the other, then some of us who are to- 
gether on this side of the debate are way out of our reckonings. 

JAMES WaRD GILMAN. 


SELF DENIAL. 
By tue Rey. D. F. Seriae, D.D. 


Mra at hand, we begin to reflect. Reflection is always good, 

especially if it be about ourselves and our duties to God 
and to Christ, the only begotten Son of God. He denied Him- 
self for our sake; shall we not deny ourselves ? 

‘Reflection, turning our mind upon ourselves; this is a 
duty; one of our supreme duties. Is there not much in our 
work to hinder it? Have we not many things to do, wife and 
children to support, or children to be cared for and house to 
keep, lest poverty come upon us as an armed man, and we have 
no place to hide ourselves? We reflect; we will deny ourselves. 

Deny ourselves what? Meat during Lent? A meal or two 
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every week of the forty days? Sleep, that we may rise earlier 
and hasten to church? It is well. By all means let us deny our- 
selves in those and in other ways. Did not St. Paul fast? 
Did he not deny himself? If he did, why not we? 

It may be right to place the emphasis upon the besé kind of 
self-denial. We may be tempted to take “short cuts” to make 
money. Jt may be we are not as honest as we should be. It 
may be our word is not as good as our bond; that we do not 
always speak the truth. Terrible sins these. Lying and dis- 
honesty are not the path that leads heavenward. Suppose we 
deny ourselves these. Suppose by the grace that is in Christ 
Jesus, we make up our minds to shun covetousness, to be per- 
fectly honest, and to speak the truth, not for forty days only, 
but for a life-time. Would not such acts of self-denial be more 
pleasing to Christ than if we should deny ourselves meat? Good 
it is to reflect; better if we reflect about our evil and forsake it. 

“Temper” is not a beautiful virtue. Sometimes the coffee 
does not suit us or the bread. Words of complaint are upon our 
lips. Suppose we deny ourselves these words. ( Cooks,—for even 
cooks are not perfect,—may be impertinent, and we may want 
to speak our mind and let Cook know we are Mistress of the 
house. Suppose, and it is supposable, we deny ourselves and 
speak not. ) Would not the act of self-denial be more appropriate 
to one who expects to enter the everlasting blessedness, than to 
deny ourselves dessert? Very important as we read, to empha- 
size the right word. Very important as we practise self-denial, 
to emphasize those that be of prime importance. 

“Take up thy cross” said Christ. He did not mean cross 
words, or cross looks. We must let these alone. In conversing, 
husbands and wives, brothers and sisters, not to speak of friends, 
oceasionally spend much time in talk; and sometimes want the 
last word. It may be “a cross” not to desire it. We want to 
contradict, want to speak our mind. To be sure, the tongue is 
a little member. How it can work and not grow weary! To 
deny the tongue; how many do it? And how, is Lent exhorting 
us to self-denial! It is easy to deny ourselves meat; not easy to 
deny ourselves “the last word,” or the impatient word, or the 
wrong word. We can try. We can pray. There is no telling 
what we can do, if we try and pray for the help of the Holy 
Spirit. 

A good season of the year is Lent if we use it aright; and 
we use it aright, not only if we deny ourselves. food, but if we 
deny ourselves dishonesty, and falsehood, and covetousness, and 
laziness, and the worldly spirit, and get instead thereof, truth, 
and honesty, and generosity, and the Spirit of Christ. 


OBSTACLES IN THE WAY OF LENT. 
By THE Rey. Epw. Wm. WorrHincron. 
S IT not a pity that people in general, and even many 
Churchmen, do not appreciate and profit by the Lent season ? 
If pressed for an explanation, I would suggest the following 


“as foremost reasons: 


First, the universal spirit of self-esteem which permeates 
the very atmosphere we breathe. 

Men as you meet them think far too highly of themselves 
to acknowledge any personal and pressing need of repentance, 
to feel that they have missed the mark, lost the true aim of life, 
and need to be lifted to a higher plajn of existence. These are 
the Pharisees of modern times:—not the “ritualists” who, feel 
overwhelmingly the reality of sin and their personal. need of 
help, but rather, as Canon Gore reminds us, the worldly-minded 
without and within the Church, who, because they are dead in 
self-esteem, like the ancient Pharisees are altogether i impervious 
to the andienes of any voice which shall tell them, even im- 
ploringly, that except they repent they cannot be saved.. 

Do we wonder that the Church, her penitential system and 
the Lent season, shine with a dim luster where the only fear of 
man seems to be lest his greatness and his goodness shall be 
unappreciated ? 

Second, Lent fails and is void of usefulness because of the 
wrong idea which many people have of the Christian life: the 
tendency that there is even within the Church to make the 
Christian life a mere sentimental reminiscence, a childish exer- 
cise to be prattled, without change or addition, in infancy, 
at manhood, and unto old age. 

Many people stereotype the Christian life at its very be- 
ginning, never change after they are confirmed except perhaps 
to backslide, and probably appear to the eye of Christ as they 
would appear to the eye of their fellow men, if they were to 
come to their stores or into the streets wearing the kilts and 
the little gowns and the diminutive caps of childhood. 
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When our Lord laid His hand upon St. Paul on the way 
to Damascus, what did He say? You must be a witness, not 
only of what you have already seen, but also “of those things 
in the which I will appear unto you.” A fine picture of 
what life in Christ should be for everyone of us; not a remin- 
iscence, but the eye ever fixed upon the Lord, and the ear ever 
attentive to hear the voice of some new command. 


What blessing and help can Lent bring to the man who has 


already set bounds to his religious life, and who, because he 
said as a youth, “This only I will do and this only I will not 
do,” has stilled the divine voice of the living Lord, and has 
settled it in advance that he will travel a childish round in 
manhood when he ought to stand at the zenith of his power and 
strength and usefulness? ; 

We ought not to be afraid to keep open in our hearts the 
avenue of divine illumination, so that it may always be possible 
for God to say to us, and not to say in vain: “This which you 
have never done, do it now, for it is your duty and it is the 
will of God.” 

’ But alas! few men can be persuaded to change in any 
essential feature their established manner of life, to take up 
fresh obligations, and to do even for love of Christ that which 
in some hour of spiritual stagnation they determined it was 
not necessary for them to do. To quote again from Canon 
Gore: “They are nervously afraid of the very idea of subject- 
ing their life to a fundamental revision in the light of Christ’s 
claim.” 

Hearts too generally are not open to the truth, because, as 
Bishop Creighton puts it, “Truth if recognized claims obe- 
dience, and most men are not disposed to obey. In religion 
they start from themselves, from their own character, from their 
manner of life as a thing already established and not to be 
changed.” If religion will palliate their manner of life, make 
the past look a little more respectable and the future a little 
more secure, they will patronize it in a degree. But they eut 
loose and turn back when religion claims the right to say: 
Here is new light for you from heaven; it will require you to 
overturn and revolutionize your entire plan of existence; but 
take it and live up to it; change utterly your manner of life; 
for thus only can you hold your place in the Kingdom of Him 
who came, not to surrender the divine justice to man’s un- 
yielding wickedness, but to lift men out of themselves and their 
old sins, into a divine sonship and an abiding union with God. 

Against these obstacles that stand in the way of Lent, 
the self-complacency of the age and the reminiscence view of 
the Christian life, let us as Churchmen contend earnestly. 
Let us not think of ourselves more highly than we ought to 
think. Let us keep our hearts open to the light of heaven. Let 
us seek to be joined to Christ by a bond so real and so sensitive 
that at any moment He may speak to us and say: “This new 
thing, which you have never done, do it for My sake; My faith- 
ful servant, witness for Me of the things in the which I will 
now appear unto you.” 


ORIGIN AND CUSTOMS OF SHROVE TUESDAY. 


By Apa AsHarp FISHER. 
MONG the earliest means employed by the Church for the 
i. purpose of impressing upon the minds of her children the 
wonderful scenes and eyents which marked the introduction of 
Christianity, was the appointment of various anniversaries and 
holy days, to be observed with appropriate ceremonies commem- 
orative of the chief incidents in the life and death of our Lord, 
and of the labors.and virtues of the Apostles and Evangelists. 
Such was the’ purpose, originally, of Shrove Tuesday, the 
day immediately preceding Ash Wednesday, and the last of a 
period of days called in the early Church of England, Shrove- 
tide, from the Anglo- Saxon word, “Scrifan” (to shrive, to con- 
fess), and which in its broadest sense implied confession as an 
antecedent to absolution. In their first inception, these were 
days of preparation for the penitential season of Lent. The 
principal event of such preparation was the receiving of the 
Sacrament of Penance—those thus receiving this shriving being 
believed to be better qualified for a more religious observance 
~ of. the Forty Days’ Fast. 
Shrovetide itself really includes the two or three days just 


het the beginning of Lent, although in many countries the 


time of the confession which precedes the Easter Communion 
commences at Shrovetide, and these days are often called fast- 
ing-tide, or fast-mas. Shrove Tuesday is always the seventh 
Tuesday before Easter, and may occur any Tuesday between the 


» 2d of February and the 8th of March. 
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While the early penitential canons were in force, all adults 


“were admonished to appear before the Bishops and priests, to 


the end that private penitents might be shriven in private, and 
a day assigned on which they should receive the Holy Sacra- 
ment; and that public penitents might be instructed as to what 
they must do to receive forgiveness at Easter. This practice is 
alluded to in the Homilies of Atlfric—who lived in the tenth 
century—as being in vogue in England in his time. 

In Scotland, Shrove Tuesday was known as Fasters’ K’en, 
and in every parish a bell was rung at an early hour, to remind 
the people to make confession to, and seek absolution from, the 
priests. The order of confession having been complied with, 
the people were indulged with permission to engage in merry- 
making and festive celebrations; thus Shrove Tuesday soon be- 
came a day given over to feasting and mirth, and in the days 
preceding and immediately following the Reformation, these 
festivities degenerated into unbounded license. This is the 
origin of “Mardi-Gras.” 

The name of Shrovetide was retained in England after 
the Reformation, although the practice of shriving, in which 
it had its being, was abandoned; and in various parts of Great 
Britain Shroye Tuesday is now also known as “Pancake 
Tuesday.” 

The association of the-pancake with Shrovetide is an an- 
cient one, though why the two should have been brought into 
this alliance, is not quite clear. A plausible explanation is 
ventured by a certain Catholic ecclesiastic, to the effect that as 
Lent was kept by a strict abstinence from meat all through the 
forty days, it was the custom, in order that nothing should be 
wasted, to use up all the dripping and lard in making pancakes 
the day before the Fast began. To consume all this, it was 
necessary to press into service the ’prentice boys and others 
about the premises. These were bidden to the repast by a bell 
called Pancake Bell. The shriving bell and pancake bell were 
ultimately merged into one, and after the Reformation the 
former summons to fast became the summons to feast. 

The children in many sections of England still go about 
from house to house on Shrove Tuesday, and by the singing 
of rhymes demand what they consider their legitimate perquis- 
ites. The lines sung by the children at Purley will serve as a 
typical example of the whole: 


“TKnick-knack, pan’s hot, 
I’m coming a-shroving ; 
Bit of bread and a bit of cheese, 
That’s better than nothing. 
That's what makes poor Purley children come shroving here. 
Hip, hip, hurrah! 
Up with the pitcher, down with the pan, 
Give me a penny and I’ll be gone.” 

In Westminster the ceremony of tossing the pancake is still 
observed. The cook, carrying the frying-pan containing the 
pancake, is conducted by the verger, carrying the silver mace, 
from the college kitchen to the great schoolroom, where all the 
boys are assembled. An iron bar extends across the room, and 
over this the cook endeavors to toss the pancake. If the cake 
goes over the bar, the boys rush to try to catch it whole. He 
who can present it unbroken to the dean, receives a guinea; 
while the cook’s reward, should he perform his part successfully, 
is ten shillings. 

Perhaps the most ludicrous of all Shrovetide practices was 
that indulged in yearly at the old St. Lambert Cathedral, at 
Liege. At some unknown period the peasants of Normale, in 
the Hesbaye, had ventured to meddle with the geese belonging 
to the canons of St. Lambert. As a consequence, they were 
compelled to do penance every Shrovetide, in a most ridiculous 
fashion. Early on Shrove Tuesday morning, all the villagers 
who: were not bed-ridden gathered on the village green, where 
they selected the woman who could lay the least claim to youth 
and good looks among them. Dressing her with fitting gro- 
tesqueness, and putting a live goose under her arm, they formed 
in procession with her at their head, and cackling and hissing 
like so many real geese, marched to the Cathedral, where the 
canons awaited them. The villagers formed round the church, 
while the canons stood in a group in the center. To this group 
the old woman made her way, and presented her goose with an 
appropriate speech. Then hobbling from one Churchman to 
another, she favored each one with a most horrible grimace. If, 
in her rounds of the dignitaries, she was so unfortunate as to 
duplicate facial contortion or gesture, the reverend gentlemen 
insisted that she should begin her performance all over again. 

In our country, Shrove Tuesday is a legal holiday in the 
State of Louisiana and in the cities of Mobile, Montgomery, and 
Selma, Ala. In some portions of England, it is a partial or 
entire holiday. 
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TRUTH AND CHARITY. 


T is a pleasure to embrace the opportunity which is especially 
called out by the courteous letter of the Rev. Kemper 
Bocock, printed in this issue, to attempt to clear away some fal- 
lacies which apparently he, in connection with some others, has 
not yet perceived. 

The place of Charity in the Christian life is one which has 
been generally exaggerated in theory, and wofully neglected 
in practice. St. Paul, in that grand peroration in the Epistle 
to the Corinthians, following on his long eulogy of charity, de- 
elares, “And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; but 
the greatest of these is charity.” 

It is obvious that St. Paul does not here declare that Char- 
ity is greater than Truth. 
pressions of Truth under certain circumstances; to what extent, 
however, such modification is required, may perhaps be a proper 
object for study. 

Our Blessed Lord Himself, must of course have been the 
full exemplification of Charity. “Greater love,” He declares, 
“hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends” (St. John 15:18). He fulfilled the test. These words 
had followed immediately after He had laid down the law, “This 
is my commandment, That ye love one another, as I have loved 
you” (vs. 12). 

It: has been a commonplace in our theological discussions 
‘of the past few years, that where one declared that there were 
men in the ranks of the ministry who were not fulfilling their 
ordination vows, he’ would be at once met with this charge of 
lack of Charity, precisely as we are met by Mr. Bocock to-day. 
It is not the truth of the charge that is impugned, but its char- 
ity. As the law of love is laid down by Our Lord Himself, prior 
to the promulgation by St. Paul, let us see whether He or His 
apostles so interpreted that law as to require one tamely to re- 
main silent where there is a suppression or a misrepresentation 
of the Faith revealed to the Church, rather than to declare plain- 
ly that such a change on the part of one who has taken oath to 
teach the exact Faith of the Church, and nothing else, is a 
breach of faith and a violation of the oath taken at Ordination. 

How did Our Lord treat those who occupied official posi- 
tions in His Church, and misrepresented the will of God which 
they were bound to teach ? 

Here are some instances. “Woe unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites’ (St. Luke 11:44). “Woe unto you, 


No doubt Charity must modify ex- - 


scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites, for ye are like unto whited 
sepulchres which indeed appear beautiful outward, but are with- 
in full of dead men’s bones and of all uncleanness.” “Ye ser- 


pents, ye generation of vipers, how can ye escape the damnation ~ 


of hell?” 

Will it be intimated that Our Lord was unmindful of the 
law of Charity ? 

But it may be answered, that Our Lord, who read the secret 
thoughts of the heart, could judge where we can not; and right- 
ly. Let us then take the disciple of Love, St. John, the Beloved, 
who must of all men, Our Blessed Lord only excepted, best have 
fulfilled the law of Charity. How does St. John treat those who 
misrepresent and falsify the Gospel ? 

“He that saith, I know Him, and keepeth not his command- 
ments, is a liar, and the truth is not in him” (1 John 2:4). “As 
ye have heard that antichrist shall come, even now are there 
many antichrists, They went out from us, but they 
were not of us” (vs. 18-19). “Who is a liar but he that de- 
nieth that Jesus is the Christ? He is antichrist, that denieth 
the Father and the Son” (vs. 22). “Whosoever denieth the 
Son, the same hath not the Father” (vs. 23). “He that commit- 
teth sin is of the devil” (1 John 3:8). “Every spirit that con- 
fesseth not that.Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is not of God” 
(1 John 4:3). “If a man say, I love God, and. hateth his 
brother, he is a liar” (ys. 20). 

These are strong words, but they are words inspired ie. the 
same Holy Spirit who spoke also in the Epistle to the Corinth- 
ians. They are words uttered by him who of all the twelve best 
exemplified the Divine love in human character. They are an 
inspired commentary on the true interpretation of the law of 
Charity. 

Indeed, St. Paul, who penned the words quoted, bore witness 
to the same truth. Of certain among the Corinthians, he de- 
clared, “For such are false apostles, deceitful workers” (2 Cor. 
11:13). And there are other instances. 

Clearly, then, the idea that the law of Charity requires one 
not to speak the truth, is an interpretation that is not sanctioned 
by the life of Our Lord or by those of His disciples. 


TuHEnumber of Tue Living Cuurcu from which Mr. Bocock 
quotes, is that dated for February 10th. The editorial leader 
was entitled, “Our Strength is to Sit Still.” The sum and 
substance of the argument was that the Church has not gone 


_over to error, and that there is no cause for the pessimistic views 


that some have expressed concerning her future. In this con- 
nection occurred the words which -he first quoted. They ap- 
peared in this connection: “We are far from minimizing the 
danger of allowing heretics or infidels to serve, unrebuked, often 
applauded, at our altars, but we are for all this distinctly. of 
opinion that the ordination of Dr. Briggs to the priest- 
hood does not injure the fair fame of the Church so much as it 
does the reputation of those who directly or indirectly assisted 
in bringing about, or who condoned that sad blunder.” The 
next quotation he makes is in connection with the first of several 
editorial notes in which we commended Dr. Madison C: Peters, 
who had abandoned one religious body and joined another, be- 
cause he found himself out of sympathy with the position of the 
first, and did not consider that he would be justified in remain- 
ing a minister of that body when he could not conscientiously 
teach its doctrine. 
adding that such was sometimes lacking, and made a quotation 
which seemed to proye an instance in our own communion which 
bears out our statement. Mr. Bocock does not question the 
facts, but only the charity of mentioning them. 


It ts obvious that the mild denunciations which Mr. Bocock 
criticises, are infinitely less strong than are the words of St. 
John, some of which apply almost equally well to modern here- 
tics, but which we should shrink from using with reference to 
any particular individuals. Let us then attempt to discover 
what is the exact relation between Truth and Charity, as both 
are required by the Christian religion. 


Tt is the function of the Church to declare the qhols of the - 


Gospel. Her priests take a solemn vow that they will perform 
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We commended his high sense of honor, | 
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this duty. If they in their teachings misrepresent the Church, 
it is the duty of other Churchmen to point out that fact. There 
are practical reasons why the canons of discipline may not in 
every case be placed in operation. That has been done often 
enough to vindicate the Church herself from complicity in error. 
It has not been done with sufficient frequency to rid the Church 
altogether of priests whose teachings are foreign to her formula- 
ries. To assert this is a matter of fact which is not affected one 
way or the other by the law of Charity. Charity does not re- 
quire us, for instance, to declare that Mr. MacQueary, who was 
deposed for heresy after trial, truly represented the Church be- 
fore his trial; nor that other men who make the same assertions 
for which Mr. MacQueary was brought to book, are less guilty 
than he. It would be uncharitable to assert that he or others 
like him, intentionally or maliciously declared that which is 
untrue. Charity in either case requires us not to impute bad 
motives. It does not require us to remain passive when Church 
doctrine is misrepresented. The truth is to be asserted, and an 
untruth does not become less an untruth because asserted by one 
who'was sworn to tell the truth. The law of Charity would un- 
doubtedly be broken if one asserted that any particular indi- 
viduals among our clergy were intentionally or maliciously as- 
serting that which is false. The one case has reference to 
facts, which are susceptible of proof. The other has reference 
to motives, which are not susceptible of proof. Herein lies the 


fallacy in Mr. Bocock’s criticism of Tur Living Cuurcn. We 


challenge him and his school to point out in what way St. John 
ean be vindicated from the charge of uncharitableness, while 
yet Tue Livine Cuurcn is guilty. 


It must be remembered that it is a serious matter to re- 
main an accredited teacher of any system in which, for any 
“reason, one has ceased to be in sympathy. Saul of Tarsus did 
not remain the accredited agent of the Jews after his conver- 
sion. Robert E. Lee resigned his commission in the United 
States army before he gave his services to the Confederacy. 
On the other hand, Benedict Arnold remained an official repre- 
sentative of the United States after he was no longer working in 
her interests. Does charity require us to place all these men 
in the same category? Does it compel us to speak alike 
of Athanasius and Arius, of Colenso and Liddon, of Judas 
Iscariot and St. Peter? Why, then, must it be assumed that 
history does not repeat itself, and that Benedict Arnolds, Judas 
Iscariots, and Colensos, are no longer possible? 

The underlying fallacy in Mr. Bocock’s contention, and 
that of others like him, is an assumption that truth is purely 
relative; that what one man may not do honorably, is honorable 
in another. This is wholly fallacious. Truth, honor, righteous- 
ness, are fixed and irrevocable quantities. The ordination oath 
cannot be violated without affecting personal honor, except by 


first openly retiring from the ministry. One may be so unfor-. 


tunate as to attain a mental condition in which he does not 
clearly perceive the difference between right and wrong, in which 
ease he may not be held morally culpable by the great Judge. 
Herein lies the field for charity, the greatest, the most sublime, 
the most beautiful of the three graces. One may not affirm 
of A. B. that he wilfully, maliciously, or intentionally per- 
verts the truth in his teaching, except by affirming it to a court 
in which the charges may be investigated. One may not, in 
brief, impugn motives. One may, however, and frequently to 
do so becomes a duty, assert that a given statement of A. B. 
is contrary to the doctrine of the Church; that in asserting it 
and reiterating it, A. B. is assuming an heretical position; that 
to teach thus and so, contrary to the Church’s doctrine, is ipso 
facto to violate the ordination vow. These statements deal, not 
with motives, but with facts. 

- There can/be no rightful conflict between Truth and Char- 
ity. They are both essential factors of the divine Being, and 
‘are virtues required of man. To interpret them as though the 
- latter involves a suppression of the former, is to dethrone Truth 
and to defame Charity. 

As a matter of fact it shall be no part of the policy of Tur 
~‘Tavine Cuurcn to be hyper-critical, or to carp at those with 
whom we disagree. There may be a wide divergence of opinion 
without involving heresy or disloyalty. We are not borrowing 
- the philosopher’s candle to discover men with motes in their 
“mental eyes. This, however, need not render us impervious to 
“disloyalty when it is plainly evident: 

To close with statements that will illustrate our meaning 
in aa eoncrete, rather than in the abstract: 
©» To say that Mr. Bocock’s argument is wholly fallacious, is 
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the Truth. To add our belief that his fallacy is unintentional, 
and without malice, is to exercise Charity. To say that 
Mr. Bocock is right in his statement, because a priest is bound | 
to be and to do right, would neither be Truth nor Charity. 


Tue Diocese of. Kaston mourns the death of Mr. William S. 
Walker, one ‘of her most prominent laymen. Mr. Walker sat 
for many years in General Convention, and was a trustee of the 
Episcopal Fund of the Diocese. He was a graduate and after- 
wards a member of the Board of Visitors and Governors of 
Washington College. Mr. Walker died in St. Louis, at the resi- 
dence of his son, on February 14th, at the age of sixty-eight 
years. 


WE LEARN with great regret of the death of the Rev. William 
Henry Brooks, who for many years has been Secretary of the 
Diocese of Massachusetts. Mr. Brooks has been associated with 
Church life in Boston for many ‘years past, and his uniform 
courtesy and kindliness toward all who required attention or 
assistarice in matters pertaining to diocesan records, will bring - 
profound grief to all such persons who now learn of his death. 
Mr. Brooks was a native of Baltimore and a graduate of the 
Virginia Theological Seminary. His connection with the 
Church in Massachusetts dates from 1862, when he became rec- 
tor of Christ Church, Plymouth, and later held positions in con- 
nection with the parishes of Oxford, Webster, and Hanover. 
He was private secretary to Bishop Brooks, to whom, however, 
we understand he was not related, and after the death of the lat- 
ter, was author of A Sketch of the Rt. Rev. Phillips Brooks, 
ID) IOE 


Aw 1rem which originated with The Critic, has been going 
the rounds of the press, stating that the largest sales in litera- 
ture are not in the department of fiction, but in religion. This 
is indeed far more hopeful than people have been generally lea 
to believe from the reports of librarians and publishers. We 
are obliged to say, however, from quite accurate knowledge, that 
our own Church people, though gathered from classes averaging 
perhaps a higher degree of intelligence and education than 
those of religious bodies generally, are decidedly behind others 
in the reading and circulation of literature pertaining to the 
Church of their Baptism. This is especially remarkable, since 
Church people are taught that the claims of the Church de- 
mand intelligent support and adherence, because the facts which 
the Church holds as the Faith, are facts revealed by Almighty 
God and guaranteed by the Holy Spirit. Such being the case, 
it would appear that to Church people more than to others, the 
duty of first informing themselves, and then informing others, 
as to that which is verily believed to be the God-given Faith of 
the Church, would be a duty most apparent. Lent is an excel- 
lent time for our lay people to turn over a new leaf and adopt 
some simple reading, in order to acquaint themselves with the 
history, the claims, and the doctrine of the Church. 


Ir 1s a happy sign of the times that The Hpiscopal 
Recorder, that excellent paper which followed the Reformed 
Episcopal movement when it lapsed into schism, has reprinted 
from Tue Livinc Cxurcu the short article entitled “The Divine 
Service,” which appeared in our issue for February 10th. It 
is true that the article is printed to show how Tue Livine . 
Cuurcu has, from being “high,” now blossomed out definitely 
as “Anglo-Catholic;” as though, forsooth, there had ever 
been a time when it purported to be anthing else. We 
cannot refrain from inquiring what kind of Catholics we 
could better be? As Tue Livinc Cuourcu has from its foun- 
dation consistently maintained that position, it is a, strange 
thing to allege now against it. At any rate, the charge is true, 
and the terrible position will be maintained. We are pleased 
to see this brief article reprinted, because every statement 
therein printed was reinforced by Scriptural references. 


“Pprer LoMBARD,” in the London Church Times draws at- 
tention to the curious fact that :— 

“Raster Day occurs this year on April 15th. Had it been 
a leap-year Ash Wednesday would have fallen on February 
29th. One might think that during the past 500 years such a 
conjunction would have occurred half-a-dozen times at least. 
As a matter of fact it has only occurred once, and that was in 
the year of the Revolution, 1688.” 

But as February 29th would fall Gf this were leap wean) 
on Thursday, we are inclined to think we have caught this 
eminent antiquarian napping. 
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New York: 


Reincarnation in the New Testament. 
Hiliott B. Page & Co. : 


By James M. Pryse. 


This book is Oe ee of a curiosity. It consists of an 
audacious attempt to find the doctrine of “Reincarnation” in 
the New Testament, meaning by reincarnation, Metempsychosis 
or transmigration of souls, at least in the human race. In the 
prologue the author professes to oppose “no belief held sacred 
by any sincere student of the teachings of the New Testament.” 
Of course a convenient reservation can here be made as to sin- 
cerity. Hesays: “The immortality of the soul and the divin- 
ity of the Christ are fully recognized in it,” and on the next 
page he speaks of “the divinely human Jesus and the humanly 
divine Paul,” so that he would seem to ascribe “divinity” to our 
Lord in the Pickwickian-Unitarian sense. But, indeed, the au- 
thor apparently approves of the “old philosophy,” which “does 
not regard Nature as separate from Deity.” He tries to preju- 
dice the reader against orthodoxy and confuse him by using 
the favorite catchy phrases about “undesirable accretions of the 
middle ages,” a term serviceably wide and vague in application. 

While he claims “a number of highly important passages in 
the New Testament” in connection with his subject, it is abun- 
dantly evident that he relies most of all on our Lord’s saying of 
St. John Baptist “this is Elias,” which he supposes can have 
only the one meaning, that St. John was Elijah reincarnated. 
He also assumes that the words of St. Gabriel to Zacharias sup- 
port this view. To most readers they would seem to make 
against it. “He (John) shall go before Him (Christ) in the 
spirit and power of Elias,” naturally conveys the idea of another 
coming in Elijah’s spirit and power, and not that the same per- 
son Elijah came in another body. But his perplexity is truly 
pitiful when he tries to meet St. John’s explicit answer, “I am 
not,” to the question, “Art thou Elias?” He remarks: “Here 
there is a denial, apparently, that John.is Elijah. But, in 
fact, it is only an instance of the many curious word-plays con- 
tained in the fourth Evangel. Elijah in Greek is Hélias, and 
John evades the question put to him by taking it to be, “Are 
you the Sun?” For the Greek word hélios, the sun, is hardly 
distinguishable from Hélias. he was purposely giving an 
evasive answer.” Of course, even granting the breathing, both 
quantity and accent (and good philologists will affirm the au- 
thority of the accents) distinguish the two words widely. Such 
an evasion is grotesque. If English had been the language 
used, he might as well, and better, have taken “Are you Elias?” 
for “Are you a liar?” 


If one does not accept the reincarnation of Elijah as St. 
John Baptist (and the words in St. Matt. xi. 14 and the passage 
containing the Transfiguration only add fresh difficulties), no 
one will see that anything else in the New Testament has any 
relation whatever, however superficial, to “reincarnation.” The 
wild conjectures of Herod and others as to the Baptist and our 
Lord, only prove an attempt of persons imperfectly informed 
to explain wonderful facts by resource to desperate theories. 
The author’s statement that “belief in reincarnation was almost 
universal;” is a great exaggeration; it was only one among many 
views then existent. What an orthodox Jew of our Lord’s time 
believed is evident from St. Martha’s words: “I know that he 
shall rise again in the resurrection at the last day,” while the 
Sadducees. denied any resurrection. All the New. Testament 
teaches the one resurrection of the body at the Last Day; in 
other words, what the author opposes as the “one incarnation 
theory.” 


In his efforts to find “reincarnation” in the New Testament, 
the author alleges these examples. (1) St. John Baptist, a re- 
incarnation of Elijah, punished for the sin of misusing his 
“magical power” in bringing down fire from heaven to destroy 
Ahaziah’s soldiers by losing his ability to work miracles. (2) 
St. Peter, whom the author has discovered to be “Jonah 
redivivus.” (3) St. Paul, “in whom it is not difficult to recog- 
nize King Saul.” And in addition to these—reverence shrinks 
from copying the words—he affirms the “identity of David and 
Jesus.” 
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Attention should be called to the author’s curious transla- 
tions of Scripture, which he seems to make as ouwtré and undig- 
nified as possible. 
clearly erroneous, and push literal rendering to an extent quite 
unjustifiable and indeed unworthy of a schoolboy. Some speci- 
mens follow. “John the Lustrator” (Baptist). “Who do men 
say that the Son of Man is” (Why not “the men?’). “Radi- 
ance” for glory, “immortal” for blessed, “pure” for holy, 
“Breath” for Spirit, “The Master God” for The Lorp God. At 
the Transfiguration “They were scared.” “The dead are awak- 
ened and the beggars are-evangelized—and immortal is he, be 
he who he may, that shall not be tripped up on account of me.” 
“Gracious! Master—you shall not have this (fate)! .. . 
Come on behind me, opposer. You are an impediment to me; 
for you do not take side with The God, but side with men.” 

Here is a specimen of appreciation of Holy Scripture: 
“The prayer of the undaunted prophet (Jonah), thus brought 
up with a round turn by ‘the Lord his God,’ is a marvel of 
shrewd cajolery and exquisite poetic imagery. The Lord 
could not resist such sublime blarney.” Truly the author’s 
treatment here is a near relative of the “reverent criticism” with. 
which we have been so much favored of late years. 

Mention may be made also of the author’s accepting the 
error of certain popular notions about human beings becoming 
angels after death and of his Encratite views of marriage. Our 
Lord and St. Paul teach, and the Church has always taught, 
the blessedness and superiority of religious virginity, but our 
Lord also reaffirmed and resanctified the estate of holy matri- 
mony, and St. Paul teaches that it is a holy and great mystery, 
or sacrament. If the author appeals to Scripture, he should 
accept Scripture. The author rejects the doctrine of eternal 
punishment, and tells us that “eternal life” is an erroneous 
translation for “ASonian Life.” The nowadays favorite false 
assertion that aionios does not mean eternal ought not to deceive 
any competent scholar. We know well enough the meaning of 
our English ever, everlasting, and eternal, and yet much the 
same shifts could be used to misinterpret them as have been 
to escape the clear application of aionios. Our author argues, 
reasonably enough: “If the dogma of eternal punishment is 
wholly rejected, then of whom and from what is Jesus the 
‘Saviour? The crux of theology is this: no damnation, 
no salvation; no hell, no heaven.” But as he distinctly rejects 
eternal punishment, his own logic simply shows that he rejects 
the Saviour. His salvation from “rebirth” shatters on this 
argument quite as much as does ordinary Universalism. 

Not taking space to discuss the author’s treatment of sun- 
dry other passages of the New Testament and of certain par- 
ables of our Lord, we will merely ask whether he supposes that 
all the clergy are so ignorant of early Christian literature as to 
fail to recognize that he is only resuscitating the exegesis of 
early Gnostic heretics, long ago rejected by the Catholic Church 
and indeed by Christians generally, and so little part of Chris- 
tian life as to have been well-nigh forgotten except by scholars ? 
Nor will Christianity accept as exegetes her bitter enemy, Por- 
phyry, or recent would-be introducers of a much re-edited 
Buddhism. This sort of Gnosis puffeth up, but that Catholie 
Charity—which, being the Love of the true God, is necessarily 
also hatred of evil—alone builds up. 

In conclusion we thank the author for three qualities of 
his book: it is brief, it is clear, and it is entertaining. 

Leicuton Hosxiys. 


The Triumph of the Oross. A Devotional Study of the Paseo Geucts 
fixion, and Resurrection of our Blessed Lord and Redeemer, Jesus 
Sgr — the Rey. Archibald. Campbell Knowles, New. York: 

EK. & J..B. Young & Co, 


Mr. ee has printed several hoot while still a layman; 
but we believe this is his only. work since he was ordained priest 
in November last. Mr. Knowles frankly acknowledges that his 
book is little more than an arrangement of the writings of 
Bishops Pearson, How, and Wordsworth, Canons Knox-Little 
and Newbolt, and Isaac Williams, with reminiscences of ser- 


mons which he heard at, St. Mark’s, Philadelphia, while a lay- 


man, under the rectorships of the present Bishop of Milwaukee 
and Dr. Mortimer, and “thoughts taken from the author’s own 
sermons and writings.” 

He says he arranged the matter of his book “with a three- 
fold object: First, that it may arouse a greater love towards 
Christ by the contemplation of the Crucifixion and the spiritual 
application of His sufferings; secondly, that it may serve to 
quicken the inner life and guide the soul in its struggle against 
sin; and thirdly, that it may aid such parish priests and preach- 


e 
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They are persistently misleading, often: 
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ers who perhaps have the desire but not the time properly to 
study the Passion of Christ.” 

The first two objects may moe bly be accomplished by this 
book; though it is hard to believe that any priest will refer to 
it oe help in studying our Lord’s Passion, since all the material 
which the author uses is easily accessible to any clergyman. It 
is not conducive to devotion to have various opinions given on 
each point and then be left to choose one. It interrupts the 
flow of devotion and so defeats the object of the author. 


As to the matter, the greater part is, of course, edifying, 


considering the sources from which the author derived it. 

As a book of pious reading for lay persons not too well read 
in theology, this book is likely to be useful? for clergymen, no 
doubt, it will be more useful to select volumes written by the 
recognized authorities who have written on the same subject. 


A Study of Past and Present. 
New York: 


Puritan Preaching in England. 
Brown, B.A., D.D. 
Price, $1.50. 


The Lyman Beecher lectures on Preaching at Yale Uni- 
versity were delivered in 1899 by the Rev. John Brown, D.D., 
minister of the Congregational Chapel at Bedford, England, bf 
which the author of Pilgrim’s Progress was the minister for 
the last sixteen years of his life. These lectures are published 
in this volume. ‘ 

The author introduces his subject by a chapter on the 
Preaching of the Friars, whom he is inclined to claim as Puri- 
tans before Puritanism arose in England, and a second chapter 
on John Colet, Dean of St. Paul’s, and the preachers of the 
Reformation, though of: these he instances but few: Bishop 
Hugh Latimer, who was no more a Puritan than Dean Colet, 
and the Marian martyr, John Bradford. 

The real object of the second chapter is to launch an attack 
against the Church of England, in the course of which we have 
some curiously mixed and contradictory statements; e. g., “Yet 
while the doctrines of Calvin were accepted by the Anglican 
Church right on to the end of the reign of Elizabeth, they were 
never really at home in the Anglican system. They were a 
foreign element brought in with the first great impulse of Prot- 
estantism and have never been assimilated. To this day Evan- 
gelical Churchmen have never been able to make the Articles 
of the Prayer Book [he means the 39 Articles] harmonize with 
the Rubrics of the Prayer Book. Sooner or later it was inevit- 
able that Puritan and Anglican should part company, for they 
were not agreed in their conception of the standard of final 
authority in religion” (p. 55). This comes out right at the 
end, though we cannot see how it should if “the doctrines of 
Calvin were accepted by the Anglican Church,” ete. As a 
matter of fact, those doctrines were not accepted by the Church. 
We fail to comprehend the meaning of the assertion that the 
Rubrics conflict with the 39 Articles. 

But let all this, and much more like it in these lectures, 
pass as trivial blemishes in a really good book. If, in our au- 
thor’s estimation, there have been exceedingly few great preach- 
ers in the Church of England—(shades of Andrewes, Beveridge, 
Sanderson, Newman, Liddon, Church, and a great number be- 
sides !)—yet are we glad to learn, if we may, the secret of that 
power which many eminent Puritan preachers have exercised in 
the pulpit. And therefore we follow the lecturer with great 
interest as he tells us of the Cambridge Puritans, and the Cam- 
bridge Platonists, of John Bunyan and Richard Baxter. His 
appreciation of the two latter will be shared by every student 
of ‘these writings. But we think the most helpful lectures are 
the last three, which deal with the methods and characteristics 
of four notable preachers of our own times—Thomas Binney, 
C. H. Spurgeon, R. W. Dale, and Dr. Alexander Maclaren, who 
is still living and preaching. The student may learn much 
from the analysis of their work as given in these lectures. 
Their spiritual.tone is high, and the practical suggestions are 
may and clearly Byrcented. 


By John 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1900. 


A Tale of Great Salt Lake. By Mrs. A. 


The ee of Madame La Tow. 
Paddock. New York: _ Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 1900. 10th 
: en 


This reissue of Mrs. Paddock’s hook which is now nearly 
twenty years old, is occasioned, we presume, by the attention 
directed to the Mormon question by recent events. The searcher 
after material for American fiction can no doubt find much 
that is attractive in the early history of Mormonism. Mrs. 
‘Paddock has found the material, but her use of it is hardly 
literary. It is impossible to take the book seriously as litera- 
ture; it is rather a tract against the Latter-Day Saints. We 

_ presume there can be no doubt of the truth of the picture of 
* Mormon society, revolting as it is. Polygamy must always pro- 
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duce disastrous results, whether it be the simultaneous variety 
which has recently called out such a wave of popular protest, 
or the consecutive, which is undermining family life all about 
us, without arousing the good people who were so ready to 
sign petitions against the other form. But there were special 
circumstances in the settlement of Utah and in the characters 
of the Mormon leaders, which throw an unusually dark shade 
over the history, of which Mrs. Paddock has made, if not the 
most, certainly enough. 


Undercurrents of Church Life in the Bighteenth Century. By the Author 
of “Nicholas Ferrar’ and “The Life and Times of John Kittlewell.” 
Edited by the Rey. T. T. Carter, Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. pp. 222. Price, $1.75. 


The Eighteenth Century is one of the most dismal and 
distressing periods in the life of the Church of England. But 
beneath its cold and cheerless surface there were always moving 
undercurrents of true religion which broke forth from time to 
time into springs of living waters which fertilized the land and 
redeemed it from utter barrenness. These ’have been often over- 
looked by the ecclesiastical historian and their silent influence 
made light of or denied. The author of this book has done 
good service io the cause of historical truth by patiently trac- 
ing them and bringing them into view. We have the Nonjuring 
succession, the Methodist revival, ‘the rise of the Evangelical 
School, the origin of the American episcopate, and the begin- 
nings of the Oxford Movement all clearly traced. Many of the 
greatest (though not most prominent) men of the century are 
made to stand before us in very life-like reality. Some of them, 
as for instance Robert Nelson, Bishops Wilson, Ken, and But- 
ler, William Law, the Wesleys, Bishop Horne, Jones of Nay- 
land, and Samuel Walker, are men who would have done credit 
to any age and who made themselves profoundly felt in their 
own. The striking thing which comes out all the way through 
is that through all these trying times the stream of Catholic 
truth and practice was quietly flowing on, hindered but not 
repressed by the Erastian and worldly influences which seemed 
to control the Church and strove to stop its flow. 


The Pastoral Epistles. By J. HW. Bernard, D.D., Lecturer in Divinity in 
the University of Dublin. 
The Proverbs. By the Ven. T. T. Perowne, B.D., Archdeacon of Norwich. 
The Books of Chronicles. By William Emery Barnes, D.D. Fellow and 
Chaplain of Peterhouse. 
Each being in the series of ‘‘Cambridge Bible for 
Colleges. 


Schools and 


Upon the general features of the volumes of this well-known 
series it is hardly necessary for us to make any comment. These 
last three numbers will maintain its reputation, to borrow the 
language used of one of their companions, as the commentary 
to have at hand whether you are schoolboy or scholar, clergy- 
man or layman. The general policy of allowing differences of 
opinion on the many questions of criticism and interpretation 
to find “free expression in the different volumes,” has limita- 
tions, of course ,along with its advantages. The commentary 
represents as a whole no particular doctrinal standpoint; special 
numbers varying considerably in the trend of their teaching, 
some of them being thoroughly conservative and orthodox in 
tone, and some of them quite the reverse. 

Dr. Bernard’s work on The Pastoral Epistles is in many 
ways quite a notable little book. It would be presumptuous 
for us to compliment its scholarship, and it bears evidence of 
personal thinking upon some of the pertinent problems pre- 


‘sented which throws an original and stimulating element into 


his discussions. An instance is the striking treatment of the 
subject of “Bishops and Presbyters in the Primitive Church.” 
There is a note also upon the use of the expression “Word of 
God” in the New Testament, of very definite theological value. 
He collects some instances in which it means the Word Incar- 
nate; most frequently it means the word spoken; there remain 
a few in which it is the Word written. What was the word that 
was actually spoken we have no way of ascertaining except by 
means of the word written, and thus this latter’ becomes to all 
intents and purposes to us the Word of God, and partakes of 
the glory of the original utterance. 

The Index Graecitatis at the end of the volume we would 
like especially to notice. 

The Book of Proverbs is not an easy one to es comments 
upon, with so little incident in it for a writer to take hold of, 
and explanation so very ready to merge into moralizing, which 
an author naturally is anxious to avoid. A proverb itself, we 
venture to think, suggests the lines along which such a volume 
should run: 

“Counsel in the heart of man is like deep water; 

But a man of understanding will draw it owt.” 
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What the Proverbs need from the commentator is amplifica- 
tion, rather than minute definition. This is best supplied by 
appropriate illustration, and such, perhaps, is what we miss 
most in the next book before us. Thus, for example, with Ch. 
xxx. 7-9; considering its bearing upon the remarkable word for 
“daily” that is employed in the Lord’s Prayer, it seems disap- 
pointing to find nothing more than a bare reference. So also 

_the treatment of the wonderful passage in Ch. viii, might appear 
fragmentary and meagre. Still, the discussion is invariably 
reverent, painstaking, and reliable, as might be expected from 
the other volumes which Archdeacon Perowne has contributed 
already to the series. 

Dr. Barnes, of course, in undertaking the Books of Chron- 
icles, enters at once upon debatable ground. His own position 
upon the controversy is sufficiently evidenced by the introduc- 
tory quotation from Robertson Smith, by the constant use of 
the word Hexateuch, and by various letters, and all the rest of 
the paraphernalia of the critical school. It is in no sense a 
book to be slighted; yet this is a series that is intended for 
Schools and Colleges; and there are expressions in it occurring 
here and there which we should be very sorry indeed to put 
into the mind of a school-boy. 


How Women May Earn a Living. By Helen Churchill Candee. New 


York: The Macmillan Co. Price, $1.00. 

Those who contemplate taking up some form of work as a 
means of subsistence, will find this book extremely helpful from 
a practical point of view; while the leisure class who read for 
pleasure, will gain an insight into some of the problems con- 
fronting the modern business woman. All readers will be 
charmed with the good sense and good taste displayed by the 
author in her treatment of the various subjects selected. 

The first chapter is one of warning and advice “For all 
workers,” and would induce one to study the quicksands of her 
own character, for Character, says Mrs. Candee, is “the keynote 
of success or failure.” 

The succeeding chapters deal with the more general pro- 
fessions and employments open to women, and give practical 
advice on how to set about the desired occupation. 

The chapter on Household Industries is especially good, 
and opens with this remark: ‘ ‘My mother,’ said an energetic, 
capable young woman, ‘taught her girls to do everything. She 
said we need never lack for bread if we knew all the household 
industries.’ ” 

Mrs. Candee has evidently studied each one of her subjects 
carefully, and has not written from mere observation or hearsay. 
This fact will make the book of untold value to those for whom 
it is principally intended—the great army of wage-earning 
women. 


A History of the English Church: “Edited by the Very Rev. W. R. W. Stephens 
and the Rev. Wm. Hunt. Vol. I. The English Church from its founda- 
tion to the Norman Conquest. By William Hunt. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 


This volume is interesting in itself and in the fact that it 
is the first volume of a series which bids fair to fill a want 
which has come to be rather widely felt of late. We need just 
now a complete history of the Church in England, written on 
a somewhat elaborate plan, so that sufficiently full information 
may be afforded the student without necessitating further re- 
search. The latest results of historical research should be 
embodied in such a work. It should not be designed for a cram- 
book and with a special view to the needs of theological stu- 
dents, neither should it be written down to the level of the 
poorly educated. But it should be a history that the most in- 
telligent and thoughtful will read with profit and edification, 
and which will afford to such the material for reconstructing 
a picture of the periods dealt with. Such seems to be the ideal 
which the editors of the series have in mind, and the initial 
volume certainly exhibits a successful realization of these quali- 
fications. The series is to consist of seven volumes, each to 
be prepared by a separate author, the periods assigned being 
in several cases that particular portion of English Church his- 
tory which the author selected has already made the subject 
of extended study. Thus the value of the volume on the Eight- 
eenth Century is assured from the fact that it will be written 
by Canon Overton, and the name of James Gairdner will give 
weight to the volume on the Tudor period. Other writers will 
be W. H. Hutton, author of the excellent biography of Laud, W. 
H. Frere, and Canon Capes. It appears to be the intention to 


issue the volumes in consecutive order, so that the study of the 
subject by those who buy the series may be continuous. 

Turning to the opening volume of the series, we note that 
the tone adopted is no longer the apologetic tone which has char- 
acterized so many historical presentations of the period in pre- 
vious books covering the same ground, nor is there any trace of 
hesitation in acknowledging just what were the relations be- 
tween the early Church in England and the Roman Church. 
The matter-of-fact, judicial manner with which points violently 
controverted in the past are now dealt with, is refreshing as 
witness to the assured ground which the English Church now 
holds. No mention, even, is made of the once prevalent the- 
ory that St. Paul had anything to do with the evangelization 
of England, so we may suppose that fallacy is finally laid to rest. 
The relative results wrought by the Mission of Augustine and 
that of Aidan are well stated and balanced without touching 
upon the question whether one more than the other deserves the 
title of Apostle of England. Mr. Hunt defends St. Dunstan’ 
against the reproaches cast upon him, that his public acts in the 
political position he held were little in accord with the title of 
Saint, and we think a fair survey of the crisis and the cireum- 
stances will always call forth a favorable verdict for Dunstan. 

The most valuable feature of the volume, however, as it 
seems to one who has read other recent books covering the same 
ground, is the constructive method adopted, whereby not only 
are the events and the chief actors put before the reader, but 
the times themselves are reconstructed in a vivid and sym- 
pathetic way that makes them seem real and takes away the 
confusion from the mind of one who cannot put the period 
before his mind in-a living picture from a mere narrative of 
events. The chapters on Early Monasticism, Evil Influences, 
and the New Benedictinism, are able sketches of the successive 
phases in English clerical life in the early days. Equally well 
done is the account of the decline and deterioration of religion 
which immediately preceded the Norman Conquest. 

That the historian is no slavish follower of other writers 
is shown by his daring to disagree with Mr. Freeman, the au- 
thority on the Norman Conquest. “This is due,” writes Mr. 
Hunt, “to a difference in point of view. With Freeman, support 
of the national cause raises a man at once to a high place; 
here a man’s conduct in religious and ecclesiastical matters is 
necessarily the side on which most stress is laid.” The stricture 
is certainly a just one. 

Although the difference in the workmanship of the volumes 
of the series is likely to make them unequal in some respects, 


yet it seems as though one might confidently recommend the 


series as a whole from this sample as worth owning as a com- 
plete and up-to-date general history of the English Church down 
to the beginning of the present century. 


Early Church Classics: The Epistle of St. Clement of Rome. 
F. Gregg, M.A., Christ Church, Cambridge. Published under the direction 
of the Tract Committee, Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
London. New York: E. & J.B. Young &Co. 1899. 40 cents. 


By the Rev. John A. 


The series of Early Church Classics is intended to give 
in an accessible form some of the early Christian Literature. 
It will set before English readers some of the best works of 
Christian Teaching. This translation of St. Clement’s Epistle 
is in much smoother style than the old translation by Arch- 
bishop Wake. The Introduction gives a clear outline of the 
little that is known about the Letter. Of the Bishop himself 
there is really only conjecture. He was probably of Jewish 
descent, and connected with the Flavian Gens. This Epistle, 
written on the occasion of some serious internal dissentions at 
Corinth, where some of their best presbyters had been ill treated, 
was apparently drafted by him but sent in the name of the 
whole Roman clergy. Its authenticity is undoubted: The ear- 
liest date can not be before 92 A. D., and is most probably 
97, for its allusions to persecution suit Domitian’s reign. We 
are sorry to find “Hpiscopus” translated “Overseer,” and a foot- 
note saying that it was a “function,” not an Office, and synony- 
mous with “Presbyter.” It is difficult to see how a function 
can be discharged regularly if it be not an Office, and how the 
overseer in ten years could lose his function and be elevated to 
Apostolic rank in the Ignation Epistles (107 A. D.), and yet 
that not a scrap of history to indicate the causes or the details 
of this change is left. 
tolic catalogues of Bishops of Ignatian rank, an Hpiscopus 
merely discharging presbyterial functions could appear as 
Bishop of Rome. We regret to see Dr. Hatch’s theory aPDOAR, 
ing in so excellent a publication of the S. P. OC. K. 
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Or, if true, how, in the early sub-Apos- ~ 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE HERMITAGE, 


ee WINNIE! Miss Winnie! Where zs she?” cried 
Basil’s eager voice one Saturday afternoon in early April. 
Up the stairs he bounded and into the school-room. No one 
answered his call. Ellen Lee was in the school-room, reading; 
Ralph was off to the Ferry to meet the boat which was bringing 
Mr. Willoughby from the city; Judith and Margaret were in 
the nursery. 

Basil knocked at the door of Winifred’s room, but received 
no response. 

“Where can she be?’ he mused. “I wonder, yes I wonder,” 
and he turned toward the stairway, arriving breathlessly on the 
third story landing, to meet Winifred coming down, with a 
sketch in her hand. 

“Hush!” she whispered. “It’s a little secret, Basil. Come 
here and I'll show you my studio. Your father has given me 
permission to use this room on account of the light. But you 
are not to tell the others, and not to come up here, unless I 
am at work and say you may sit with me.” 

_ “Guess I won’t come up often without you!” remarked 
Basil sagely, nodding his head toward the door of Miss Betty’s 
room, which stood slightly ajar. 

“Shoo-oo!” Winifred said softly, with a finger on her smil- 
ing lips. ‘“She’s in there now.’ 

Basil followed his governess into the impromptu studio. 
The floor was covered with matting, but contained no furniture 
save two chairs and an easel, upon which rested a half-finished 
pastel. 

“Ts this the new kind of painting you were telling me 
about? Why, Miss Winnie, it’s little Margaret! Isn’t she 
beautiful now!” ; 

“But the picture isn’t half done, Basil. 
to your father and mother when I go away this summer. 
the secret. Can Basil keep it?” 

“You just bet Basil will!” and the boy looked earnestly into 
her face. He evidently felt the importance of being Miss Win- 
nie’s confidante. ‘And you haven’t told a soul else? Not even 
Dolph ?” 

“No, ‘not even Dolph’! 
Basil ?” 

“T don’t know; only Dolph gen’rally knows most things 
*bout you. Sometimes I try to ’sprise—I guess this time he’ll 
be truly ’sprised. Miss Winnie!” There was a pleading note 
in Basil’s voice. 

“Well, Basil?” 

“Would it bother you very much for me to bring my draw- 
ing things up here and fix just a tiny corner all to myself, so 
I can sit here sometimes when you are painting? Indeed, I 
won’t talk; IJ’ll be as still as a mouse!” 

Winifred looked into the pleading eyes. 
eoveted the solitude of this room while at work! 
effort to grant Basil’s request. 

“Basil, you may fix up that corner with a chair and a low 
table. There is. one in the lumber room; and I will try you for 
one week. If you do not interfere with my work, and are the 
quiet, orderly Basil I love to have around, then you may keep on 
coming.” 

“May we fix the table now? You always.say, Miss Winnie, 
that ‘there’s no time like the present?!” 

“Very true, Basil. I will help you bring in the small table.” 

So the two went into the next room cautiously enough, as 
Winifred shared Basil’s desire not to excite Miss Betty’s opposi- 
tion to their plans. In a few moments the matter was settled; 
but in vain their precautions. As Winifred closed the studio 
‘door and took the key from the lock, she turned to confront— 
Miss Betty! 

“The crisis has come!” was Winifred’s mental comment. 

“Well! what for are you a-moving things out ’o the mumber 
room, school-marm ?” 

_ “Mr. Willoughby gave me permission to use any en vie 
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I wished to put into my studio,” was the reply, given fearlessly 
and accompanied by a steady gaze from the school-marm’s eyes. 

Miss Betty was somewhat disconcerted, but still remained 
with arms akimbo, filling up the doorway with her corpulent 
form. Winifred felt an irresistible desire to make a charcoal 
drawing of her formidable opponent. The thought brought a 
faint smile to her lips, which she instantly suppressed. 

“A stoodyer! an’ what’s that, I’d like to know? If you 
mean a paint shop, why don’t you say so, an’ not be a pesterin’ 
me with new-fangled words? Ain’t I had enough to stand with 
your pert ways, without havin’ my nostrils insulted with the 
smell o’ paint. eternally!” 

This time the school-marm’s eyes flashed fire under their 
long, curling lashes; but she took Basil’s hand and turned dis- 
dainfully away. The little fellow clung to her silently, only 


’ looking back as they reached the foot of the stairs to see if Miss 


Betty had disappeared. No; there she stood, lowering at them. 

“Tsn’t she hateful ?” 

“Yes, she is; but Basil, poor Miss Betty has a great many 
trials. I wish you and I could bring a little happiness into 
her life.” 

This was a new idea to Basil, which he did not forget. No 
one had ever before told him that he should try to make others 
happy. 

“Miss Winnie, won’t you just walk a little way down in the 
woods with me? That is why I was hunting for you. I want 
to show you the beautifullest flowers you ever saw. You can’t 
guess what they are. Now don’t try, please. It must be a 
’sprise.” 

“T am quite ready now, Basil, except my overshoes.” 

“T will put on your overshoes, if you please,” said Basil, 
kneeling down with a gallant air and tugging at the overshoes 
manfully. “I must say I think Cousin Dolph is right,” he 
added quaintly. ‘You have the tiniest foot!” 

“When did Cousin Dolph say that, Basil?” asked Winifred 
with feminine curiosity. 

“Oh, one day when I was down at his house. You know, 
Miss Winnie, I admire Cousin Dolph very much, and he likes 
me to pay him visits, he says. He lives in a real log house, 
Miss Winnie. Did you never see his house?” 

“Never,” answered Winifred, as they went down stairs to- 
gether. 

“T must take you there some day. It is ‘The Hermitage,’ ” 
said Basil, pronouncing the long word with some difficulty. 
May I hold your hand now, Miss Winnie, until we get to the 
gate? That feels so comfortable, you don’t mind, do you?” 

“Not at all, my little knight,” was the laughing answer. 
May I make one guess—just one, Basil, about the flowers?” 

“Just one, Miss Winnie!” 

“Do they smell like the warm spring earth, and grow in 
pink and white clusters ?” 

“Now, Miss Winnie, you made two guesses. I will answer 
the first only—they smell sweet, like the spring woods.” 

“Then I will say no more until we come to them. Ah, 
Basil!” she exclaimed, as she saw a white cluster near an old 
stump. , 

But Basil reached them first. Yes; it was the arbutus. 
They wandered on, following the north side of a long ravine 
until the small basket Winifred had brought was filled; then 
she sat down on an uprooted tree to rest. 

“Wow your face does glow!” exclaimed the quaint little 
Basil, seating himself beside her with an air of satisfaction. 
“Tt reminds me of a sunset.” 

“Basil, I think you must be a poet, child, you say such love- 
ly things; pleasanter far than the flatteries of the ball-room.” 

He prattled on, while Winifred sat and dreamed of the 
woods near her own country home. She could almost see the 
shrubs bursting into bloom, and her mother’s frail figure moy- 
ing in and out among them. 

Suddenly, she raised her head into a listening attitude. Not 
far away some one was singing in a tenor voice that echoed 
sweetly through the silent woods. 
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“Hush, Basil!’ as she saw him about to speak; and the 
child obeyed. 

She could distinguish the words now; a German song she 
loved; but sung in English by an unknown voice which thrilled 
her with its tenderness: 

“Thou art like unto a flower, 
So pure, so fair, so bright, 
I look on thee, and sadness 
Steals o’er my heart’s delight.” 

Obeying a sudden impulse, she sprang from the tree trunk, 
still holding the basket of flowers, and went in the direction of 
the voice, Basil following her. 

In a moment, they had reached a fence, overgrown with 
tangled vines, and beyond this fence, in a cleared tract of prob- 
ably three acres, stood a two story log house. It needed no ex- 
planation to tell her that this was The Hermitage. She rested 
the basket upon the fence, and again motioning Basil to keep 
silence, listened attentively. The. second verse seemed to be 
the singer’s favorite, as he repeated it twice: 

“T long on those golden tresses 
My folded hands to lay, 

Praying that God would preserve thee 
So fair, so pure alway.” 

The song ceased as suddenly as it had begun, and the singer 
stood in the doorway, looking out. 

It was Basil’s voice that rang out upon the silence: 

“Cousin Dolph, come see our arbutus; and I say, we’re 
pretty tired, Miss Winnie and J, may’nt we come in and rest?” 


A few quick strides brought Carlton to the other side of 
the fence. 


“Won’t you come in and rest, Miss Carey? I think I can 
offer you a comfortable chair, and you will want a glass of milk. 
It is not often I am cheered with visitors, so do not refuse, I 
beg you.” 


“Indeed I shall not, Mr. Carlton, I am both tired and 
thirsty; but,’ she added mischieyously, “I’m afraid the skies 
might fall!’ 

He looked puzzled, then broke into his ringing laugh. 

“You overheard me singing! Well, you have a good mem- 
ory. I had quite forgotten the Wicomico episode until you 
spoke. The skies look propitious, however, so forget the song. 
It was but a poor attempt.” 

In spite of his careless tone there was a look in the hermit’s 
eyes more tender than she had ever seen, and she fancied he 
sighed as he followed her into the room. Dispite its rude fur- 
nishings, there were evidences of refined taste in the appoint- 
ments of the room, which had for Winifred the charm of being 
the home of this strangely magnetic being who chose solitude 
for his boon companion. 

“T am not quite as independent as I seem, Miss Winnie” (it 
was the first time he had called her that); “an old colored 
woman who lives near by does my housework, and her son does 
the outside chores. I confess I sometimes tire of their sable 
faces.” 

“Then you deign to show the light of your countenance at 
the Belmont table!” 

“Even so,” was the laughing reply. 

Just then the servant entered bearing a tray upon which 
was placed a pitcher of foaming milk, and a plate of small cakes. 
When she had set them on the table and produced three glasses, 
which Winifred noticed were fine and thin, the old woman sur- 
veyed the guests with approbation. 

“Why don’ yer never cum before wid dat peart little Basil ? 
He don’t talk ’bout nothin’ else but ‘Miss Winnie, Miss Winnie;’ 
an’ Mas’ Dolph, he mos’ as bad, he is, to make de chile keep on a 
chattin. My, it does look nat’ral to see a born leddy settin’ 
down to dis here table. Mas’ Dolph, he thinks he kin go against 
natyer, he do—.” Here a warning look from her master, showed 
Polly Ann that she had reached the limit of his patience, and 
she disappeared quickly into the kitchen. 

“These Africans are a garrulous set, Miss Winnie, as you 
well know; and this old woman has cared for me since babyhood, 
so it is hard to répress her. She was a slave in my mother’s 
family, and would never leave Belmont, where she was born and 
reared.” 


“Belmont was once your home, then?” asked Winifred, in 
a somewhat surprised tone. 

“JT thought you knew it,” answered her host; then con- 
tinued: 

“Yes: Belmont was the estate in my mother’s family for 
many generations back; but the Carltons came from your sec- 
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tion of the country. I doubt if any are left there now; but-as 
a boy, I lived not many miles from your father’s home, and I 
remember seeing him frequently. He was married about the 
time I left the neighborhood. I was then about Basil’s age, or 
younger. My father died, and after we came here, my mother 
and I, the house was burned down and the place went to ruin.” 

“T think I know where it is!” exelaimed Winifred, “Isn’t it 
what used to be called Salisbury? And aren’t there the ruins of 
the old house left? It was burnt in the early part of the war, 
was it not? Yes! often have I heard Mother speak of it, what a 
lovely situation the old house had! and now it belongs to one of 
the new class—the peasantry who have risen upon the graves of 
the former aristocracy. Ah! Mr. Carlton, you would find the 
country greatly changed. A new.element has come into posses- 
sion, and I can count on five fingers the old families scattered 
through the country.” 

“And yet,” he said thoughtfully, “ 
New South. How is that?” 

Winifred colored, and nervously fingered the arbutus beside 
her. Then she raised her eyes to Carlton’s face, and spoke with 
unconscious impetuosity. 


you say you are of. the 


“Yes, it is true. Mr. Carlton, you will recognize the fact 
that I have grown up under conditions the reverse of those which 
influenced the Southerners of ante-bellum days. J never knew 
the meaning of luxury as a child. Our resources were absolute- 
ly withdrawn when at my father’s death—soon after the War— 
our family was without means of subsistence. Slaves gone, 
land laid waste and heavily taxed—you know the story. My 
sister, who is some years my senior, married a young farmer, a 
Virginian, poor and struggling like ourselves. They took the 
farm and have done their best to restore it to some kind of ordez. 
When I was sixteen, my mother, who is wonderfully energetic, 
accepted a position as matron in a large city school, in order to 
give me the educational advantages she was determined I should 
have, and which my sister had been unable to procure. In the 
summer season, we lived at home, and I had the opportunity to 
observe the thrift and industry of the new comers upon Vir- 
ginia soil. I feel that we Southern people may learn much from 


them, though we can never be as one blood, such as unites the old _ 


aristocracy. I love my own people with an intensity beyond 
expression, yet I feel that the present generation needs to face 
problems unknown to our fathers, and we cannot leave this 
responsibility to strangers without shirking grave duties. Bunt 
T am trespassing upon your patience and hospitality too long, 
Mr. Carlton. See, it is past five o’clock. I did not realize how 
the time was flying,” she said, rising from her seat, and calling 
Basil, who was feeding pigeons just outside the door. 

“T thank you for coming,” he said with frank simplicity. 
“Miss Winnie, I almost wish I were fifteen years younger, to 
share your enthusiasm over the New South.” 


“And you a man, to talk like that? You cannot be so very 
old!” 


“Ah! you do not know,” he said sadly. “I am thirty-five; 
not old, certainly; but there are other things. You do not— 
cannot understand.” 


“T understand more than you think,” she answered softly. 
“Perhaps your life is the noblest, after all; Mr. Carlton,” she 
asked, “may I put a few of these flowers in that shallow glass 
dish? It is just the thing for arbutus. Come Basil, let’s arrange 
some arbutus for the table,” she added gaily, as Carlton set the 
bowl beside her, with an expression in his eyes which Winifred 
would not see as she deftly arranged the fragrant flowers. The 
task was done in a few minutes. 

“Tt was like you to think of that,” said the master of The 
Hermitage, as he followed his guests out to the fence and assisted 
Winifred over. Then he leaned against the rails to watch them 
out of sight. 


’ 
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THE PLEA OF A WAVERING HEART. 
ANNETTE SCHUYLER HARRISON. 


I cannot give my whole soul to the prayer, . iy 
For strength to Thee obey ; 

So dear my sins are that I only can 
Implore for strength to pray. 

So sweet the hold wrongdoing hath upon 
My life, to say it, nay 

I cannot, nor e’en wish to give it up— 
Lord, grant me strength to pray! . 

Be Thou so precious to my wavering heart 
That all which grieves Thee may 

Be dear no longer. Lord, in weakness now 
I pray for strength to pray! 


Marcu 3, 1900 


LENT. 
By Mrs. J. D. H. Brownz. 


Dear Lenten tide, that like a quiet way 
Leads from life’s noisy thoroughfare apart, 
Thy shadowed silence falls upon the day 
And stills the restless beating of the heart. 


We pass within thy sacred shade, and lo! 
Yielding our spirits to thine influence sweet, 
Upon the path before us, as we go, 
We see the imprint of our Master’s feet ; 


Those blesséd feet that trod for our poor sake 
The way of matchless sacrifice and pain, 
A path of peace, through all life’s tumult. plain. 
~ To sanctify earth’s sorrows and to make 


Sweet, while the holy forty days go by, 

In meekness thus to follow where He led, 
Until, at last, we see against the sky 

Th’ uplifted Cross whereon the Sinless bled. 


Well may we hold thee dear, oh Lenten-tide, 
Who helpest us with clearer eyes to see 

The way He went, the Cross on which He died, 
The Love that compasseth eternity. 


Hail! quiet time that teaches us to bear 
A “little hardness” for that Holy Name; 
That strengthens us, perchance, the cup to share 
Which He so deeply drank, of woe and shame. 


O children of His Church turn not away! 
Draw close and ever closer to His side, 
So, when the glory dawns of Easter Day, 
For you the Gates of Joy will open wide. 
San Bernardino, Cal., Lent, 1900. e 


A CURIOUS CHAMBER. 


N cutting away 
Tis plaster to 

expose. the 
original wall of 
flint and Roman 
tiles at the an- 
cient echureh of 
Chipping Ongar, 
Essex, a strange 
aperture was ex- 
posed to view. 
Experts are of 
the opinion that 
it was a Penance 
Chamber, the 
small window af- 
fording commu- 
nication with the 
interior of the 
church. The for- 
mation of the ex- 
terior arch is quite distinct, as will be seen by the illustration — 
Church Monthly. 


THE EYES. 

THE eyes frequently atone for irregularities of features, espe- 
cially when their beauty lies in expression, be they hazel, brown, grey 
or blue. Truly beautiful eyes express feeling without concealment, 
and look fearlessly in the faces of others. Those who have such eyes 
can be trusted, but beware of the possessor of shifty eyes. However, 
as I wish to speak of the care of the eyes, I must not dwell on their 
outward beauty. No matter how strong the eyesight may be, always 


give them a rest for a minute or two after continuous use in reading, 


needlework or writing. Just closing the eyes will be sufficient to 
make up for an extra strain on them; indeed, it preserves the sight 
to merely close them a second from time to time while working in 
‘any way. If possible, have the light to the left of you or at the back, 
never directly in front of you. Never read in bed or when you are 
‘over-tired, as both are very bad for the sight; neither should the 
bed be so placed that the light falls directly on the face on waking. 
I think much of the weakness of the eyes in after life is dua to neg- 
lect of these observances in childhood. The practice of laying babies 
on their backs in perambulators with the sun’s rays pouring down on 
their faces is extremely harmful. 

Another source of defective vision is cold. A young child’s face 
should be protected from the wind; and draughts, especially for in- 
fants, should be carefully avoided. When there is any indication of 

_ weakness of the eyes they should be bathed in warm water on going 
“to bed. If there is a feeling as if grit were in the eyes, or prickling 
sensation, bathe them in cold tea, or apply the following lotion on 
‘lint for’a few. minutes: Boracic acid, seven grains; cherry laurel 
“water, one-half ounce; ‘elderflower water to ‘eight ounces. If they 

are bloodshot, this will be found efficacious in subduing the inflama- 
tion. ; aes 8 
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THE KENTUCKY MOUNTAINEERS. 


THERE are no more strikingly interesting people in America than 
these isolated mountaineers who make their homes generation after 
generation among the fastnesses of the eastern section of the “dark 
and bloody ground.” The waves of civilization which swept west- 
ward along the St. Lawrence, the Erie Canal and a dozen other 
routes seem to have found at this point in the Appalachians an insur- 
mountable barrier and rolled back, leaving the descendants of the 
pioneers of a century and a half ago with many of the same habits 
and customs and traditions dear to the hearts of their forefathers. 

A man who knows the whole country as a child does his first. 
picture book told me that if any person took the trouble to go 
through a copy of Shakspere and pick out all the obsolete words, he: 
would find nearly all of them in common use among these mountain 
folk. In their phraseology we find “holp” for “help,” “hit” for ‘‘it,’” 
and other words which, far from being corruptions, are the pure old 
Anglo-Saxon. Even their ballads are mementos of ages gone by, and 
1 know of one man who, after riding two hundred miles through the 
mountains for the purpose, finally picked up, from hearing the 
women sing them, the full thirteen verses of an old Scotch ballad 
which proved to be identical with those recorded in a diary bearing 
the date 1665—Waldon Fawcett in “The Land of Feuds,’ The In- 
ternational Magazine for February. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 


SANDPAPER will whiten ivory handled knives which have become 
yellow from age or usage. 

DISSOLVE a little salt in the alcohol that is to be used for spong- 
ing clothing, particularly where there are greasy spots. 

IN WASHING chamois skins use tepid water to which a little am- 
monia has been added. Rinse them thoroughly, stretch, and put 
them in the shade to dry. When partly dry stretch the skin again, 
and the skin will be soft and like new when done. 

(JUICKLIME is the best thing imaginable to save books from the 
ill-effects of damp. A small vessel full of lime placed near a book- 
case is better than a blazing fire for this purpose. The lime must be 
changed every two or three days. 

To TAKE creases out of drawing paper or engravings, lay the 
paper or engravings face downward on a sheet of smooth, unsized 
white paper, cover it with another sheet of the same very slightly damp, 
and iron with a moderately warm flatiron. 

THE cleanest and most perfectly polished floors have no water 
used on them. They are simply rubbed off every morning with a 
large flannel cloth which is soaked in kerosene oil once in two or 
three weeks. Shake the dust out of the cloth, and, with a scrubbing 
brush or stubby broom, go rapidly up and down the planks (not 
across them). 

AN ERROR that is commonly made is that of mending kid gloves 
with sewing silk, as the silk cuts the kid and shows the mend more 
plainly, while fine cotton thread gives a much more satisfactory 
result. If the gloves are torn, put a piece of silk of corresponding 
shade under the torn part, baste carefully so as not to reveal the 
stitches on the right side, and then draw up the rent with cotton 
thread. 

Cur glass, if not properly cared for, soon loses its polish and 
becomes so scratched and dull as to look little better than the imita- 
tion. It should never be left to the care of untrained servants, but 
washed by the mistress herself. Use the suds of hot water with a 
little pearline, and wash with a dishcloth made of two thicknesses of 
soft cheesecloth quilted. A soft brush should be used for the cuts 
and interstices; then rinse in clear, hot water, and when almost dry 
polish with a soft linen glass cloth. 


HOME HINTS. 


FOR NEURASTHENIA. 


Ir 1s well to follow Dr. Weir Mitchell’s advice, to place your 
patients in bed, keep them there several weeks, for the first week on 
exclusively liquid diet, very gradually allow them solid food, have 
the surroundings of the most pleasant character—perfect quiet. 
Teach them to strive after self-effacement, to aim at some higher 
ideal than themselves, subsequently to find in labor, strength, and 
through suffering, tranquility, and so transfigure their lives to discover 
therein sacrifice instead of selfishness and gladness instead of gloom. 


A cuHitp’s antipathy to certain articles of diet should be re- 
spected. Do not force him to eat what he dislikes. Here is a peculi- 
arity of the constitution in some children. Nature oftentimes spe- 
cially points out what is good and what is bad for them individually, 
and we should not fly in the face of Nature.’ Food, if it is really to 
do good; must be eaten with a relish, and not with aversion and dis- 


gust. 
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Personal Mention. 


THe Rey. Grorcr D. Asuury is to be ad- 
dressed at Manlius, N. Y. 

Tum Rey. WaLttprR G. Bossom, for two years 
in work at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Fond du Lac, 
has sent in his resignation, to take effect Feb- 
ruary 27th, in order to accept a curacy at St. 
James’ parish, Chicago. 

Tur Rey. WALDO BurRNETT has gone to Bu- 
rope. 

Tow Rev. J. Morris Comrr, curate of St. 
James’ Church, New York, has received and ac- 
cepted a call to St. Paul's Church, Norwalk, 
Conn. 

TH Rey. Charnnce M. Conant, M.D., mis- 
sionary at Middleville and Fairfield, N. Y., has 
accepted the rectorship of St. Thomas’ Church, 
St. Bride’s parish, Berkley, Va. 

Sr. Paut’s CHurcH, at Rahway, N. J., has 
invited the Rev. CHarLes L. Cooper, rector of 
Christ Church, Pottstown, Pa., to the rectorship. 

Tun Rey. R. R. Dices, of the Church of the 
Holy Communion, Yoakum, Tex., has accepted 
the cure of St. Mark’s Church, Perry, Ok. 

THn Rey. Hunry L. A. Fick, of St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Wheeling, W. Va., has accepted 
the rectorship of St. Paul’s Church, Oklahoma 
City, Ok. 

Tu Rey. F. F. FLEWDLLING, one of the as- 
sistant clergy at Grace Church, Providence, R. 
I., has become an assistant in Grace Church, 
New Bedford, Mass. 

THE Ruy. J. C. GALLAUDET is now curate at 
St. Mark’s Church, Mauch Chunk, Diocese of 
Central Pennsylvania, under the Rey. Marcus 
Alden Tolman, rector, who recently completed 
the twenty-fifth year of his rectorship of the 
parish. 

THe Rny. J. Howitt Gwar is assisting in 
All Saints’ Church, Orange, N. J. 

THp Rny. Byron Houtny, formerly rector of 
‘Christ Church, Greenville, 8. C., has been ten- 


‘dered the rectorship of Grace Church, New 
‘Orleans, La. 
THE Rony. A. H. Jupan, rector of St. John’s, 


Franklin, Pa., has accepted a call to St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., and expects to 
enter upon his duties there directly after Haster. 


THe Ruy. THomas Luoyp has accepted the 
charge of St. Stephen’s Church, Alva, and St. 
John’s Church, Woodward; Ok. 

THY Rev. Duwirr C. Loop is to be addressed 
at De Funiak Springs, Fla., during the Lenten 
season and the full Easter season, until Ascen- 
sion. 

Tub Rev. L. D. MANSFIELD should be ad- 
dressed at Fort Hamilton, New York City. 

Tur Rey. Davip B. MarrHnws has resigned 
the rectorship of St. John the Divine, Syracuse, 
Nay: 

THE Rey. Henry C. Maynr has resigned 
«Christ Church Mission, Franklinville, Pa., and 
has gone temporarily to Cuba. 

Tur Rey. SAMunL MILLS should be addressed 
-at Ashland, Neb. 

THp Rev. WILLIAM CROSMAN OTTE has re- 
signed the charge of St. John’s Parish, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. After March ist, his address will be 
“Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Tuy Rev. THomas S. Pycorr should be ad- 
‘dressed at 219 Monroe St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Tun Ruv. E. Bayarp SmitrH has resigned 
tthe rectorship of Watervliet, N. Y., to take his 
daughter to Southern France for education. 
The resignation will take effect May Ist. 

Tun Rov. WILLIAM C, StarR is to be ad- 
dressed at 1621 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tun Rev. WILLIAM G. THOMPSON has ac- 
cepted the rectorship of Holy Trinity Church, 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


DIED, 

Davrenrport.—At Hartford, Conn., Feb. 17th, 
1900, the Rev. JoHN SipNny Davenport, in the 
92d year of his age. 

LiIncotn.—Entered into the rest of Paradise, 
at San Francisco, Cal., on the morning of Feb- 


ruary 19th, 1900, DororHy PirKIN LINCOLN, 


only surviving child of the Rev. James Otis Lin- 
coln and Nellie Olmsted Lincoln, age 8 years, 
2 months, and 9 days. Funeral service was held 
at the Church of St. Matthew, San Mateo, Cal., 
Wednesday, Feb. 21st, 1900.—‘‘And Jesus called 
a little child unto Him.” 

Nissprr.—Entered into rest Feb. 13th, at 
the home of her daughter, Mrs. B. R. Betts, 
Jamaica, L. I., N. Y., AMpLIA Nispnrr, widow of 
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the Rev. James Meade Nisbett. Services and in- 
terment, Feb. 15th, at Grace Church, Jamaica, 
IDS, SNe 2d 

VAN RENSSELADR.—Entered into Life Bter- 
nal.on Feb. 17th, 1900, at Lakewood, New Jer- 
sey, in the 8ist year of his age, the Rev. Maun- 
SELL VAN R@NSSBHLADR, D.D., LL.D. 


ORDINATIONS. 
DBACONS. 

Marqurtrn, Feb. 18. At St. James’ Church, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Hiram JoHN ELuis, by the 
Bishop of the Diocese. Mr. BDllis is missionary 
at Donaldson, McCarron, and Dafter. 


APPEALS, 

THE DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCI- 
ETY, the Church Missions House, 281 Fourth ave. 
New York. Officers: RIGHT Rrv. THOMAS M. CLARK 
D.D., president; RT. REY. WILLIAM CROSWELL DOANE, 
D. D., vice-president; Rnv. ARTHUR S. LLOYD, D. D 
general secretary; REV. JOSHUA KIMBER, associate 
secretary; MR JOHN W. Wood, corresponding secretary; 
REV. ROBERT B. KIMBER, local secretary; MR. 
GEORGE C. THOMAS, treasurer; MR. E, WALTER 
ROBERTS, assistant treasurer. 

This society comprehends all persons who are mem- 
bers of this Church. It is the Church’s established 
agency for the conduct of general missionary work. 
At home this work is in seventeen missionary dis- 
tricts, in Puerto Rico, and in forty-three dioceses; 
and includes that among the negroes in the South, 
and the Indians. Abroad, the work includes the mis- 
sions in Africa, China, and Japan; the support of the 
Church in Haiti; and of the presbyter named by the 
Presiding Bishop to counsel and guide the workers 
in Mexico. The society also aids the work among 
the English-speaking people in Mexico, and trans- 
mits contributions designated for the other work in 
that country. 

The Society pays the salaries and traveling expen- 
ses of twenty-two missionary bishops, and the Bishop 
of Haiti; 1,630 other missionaries depend in whole or 
in part for their support upon the offerings of Church 
people, made through this Society. There are many 
schools,orphanages, and hospitals at home and abroad 
which but for the support that comes through the 
Society, would of necessity be abandoned. 

The amount required to meet all appropriations for 
this work to the end of the fiscal year, Sept. 1, 1900, 
is $630,000. For this sum the Board of Managers must 
depend wpon the voluntary offerings of the members 
of the Church. Additional workers ,both men and 
women, are constantly needed to meet the increasing 
demands of the work (both at home and abroad). 

The Spirit of Missions is the official (monthly 
magazine—81 a year. All information possible 
concerning the Society’s work will be furnishedon 
application. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GHORGE C. 
THOMAS, breaswrer. 

All other official communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Board of Managers, Church Missions 
House, 281 Fourth ave., New York. 

Legal title (for use in making wills): TH DOMEs.- 
TIC AND FORHIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES. OF AMERICA. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
WANTED.—Consecrated men and women for reseue 
work in the Church Army; training free. For.further 
particulars, address MAJOR MARTHA H. WURTS, 299 
George st., New Haven, Conn. 


COMMUNION WAFERS.20 cts. per hundre@;. Priests’ 
lect. each; Marked Sheets 2cts. Miss A.G. Bloomer 
29 Railroad Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Epucation.—A valuable property in a West- 
ern Diocese is offered for lease for a Church 
School for Girls. Address A. P. H., care of THH 
LivinG CHURCH, Milwaukee. 


Wanrep, for the Fali, position of responsi- 
bility in a gir¥s school; principal, preceptress, 
or teacher. Large experience and the best of 
references offered. Address S., care THR Liv- 
ING CHURCH. 


Wantnp.—In a well established Church 
School for Girls, a woman to teach classes and 
give private instruction. She must be a good 
singer. Address Vocal Teacher, in care of this 
office, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
HARPER & BROS. 
The Love of Parson Lord, and other Stories. 
By Mary ©, Wilkins. $1.25. 
The First American: His Homes ‘and His 
Households. By Leila Herbert. $2.00. 
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THOMAS WHITTAKER. 
Helps to a Better Christian Life. New Read- 
ings for Lent. Compiled by the Rey. George 
Wolfe Shinn, D.D. $1.00. 


WILLIAM BRIGGS, Toronto. 
Lectures on Christian Unity. 
monds, M.A. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 
Opportunity and Other Essays and Addresses. 
By J. L. Spalding, Bishop of Peoria. $1.00. 
The Cardinal’s Musketeer. By M. Imlay Tay- 
lor. $1.25. 


By Herbert Sy- 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED, 


Why Keep Lent? By Robert A. Holland. 
S.2.D:~ 10, cts: 

Shall Methodism Remain Wesleyan in Type, 
and Hvangelical? W. W. Shenk. Omaha, 
Neb. 25 cts. 


Whiskey. Chicago: Mayer & Miller. 


Year Book and Directory of The Chwreh of 
19090. 


St. Paul The Apostle. Austin, Ill, 


f Manca” a 
«BUSINESS NOTES 
INES S NO 


or THE Youne CHURCHMAN Co., MILWAUKEE, 
WISCONSIN. 


The Young Churchman Co, has just made 
another Haster service for Sunday Schools. It 
is arranged the same as the Service for the past 
three years, but with new carols. The Service 
is entirely from the Prayer Book, and contains. 
also four carols and a musical Litany. These 
Services have been very extensively used. Sam- 
ples of the four kinds will be sent on applica- 
tion. They are issued in the ‘‘Hyvening Prayer 
Leaflet” series, and are numbered respectively 
61, 63, 65, and 67. Parties ordering from the 
samples are cautioned to order by the number, 
and then no mistakes will be made. We would! 
urge all who are interested to begin early to. 
practise the carols. The price of the Service 
is one dollar per hundred copies, sent postpaid. 
Greater or a less number at the same rate. 


“The Seven Gifts,’ being a brief explanation 
of the first Collect in the Confirmation Office, by. 


the Rev. C. M. Sturges, will be found valuable: 
to give te adults. It is sold at one dollar per 
hundred. 


A four-page leaflet on Confirmation, by the 
Rev. Dr. Little, is taken from his valuable book 
—‘Reasons for Being a Churchman.” Adults 
who: cannot be induced to read the entire book 
as a preparation for Confirmation, should at 
least read this chapter. As it is sold at the 
rate of fifty cents per hundred, it can be widely 


| distributed at a small cost. 


There are several pamphlets on this same 
subject, which the elergy will find helpful in 
their own preparation of sermons and lectures, 
as well as finding them useful for educated peo- 
ple who are willing to read upou the matter. One 
is “Confirmation in the Church and the Bible,” 
by the Rey. E. W. Spalding, D.D. Its title ex- 


| plains its scope. Another is by the Rex. Dr. 


Jewell, entitled, ‘Holy Confirmation.” These 


pamphlets are sold at ten cents each. 


The most useful book for young people me 
read for their preparation, is “Our Family 
Ways.” It is also the best for adults who are 
young in the Church and wish a simple explana- 
tion of the family ways of the Chureh. This 
is sold at fifty cents net, and is nicely bound in 
cloth. One city reetor has just ordered seventy- 
five copies for distribution. 


Of course, the clergy are all so familiar with 
Dr. Little’s “Reasons for Being a Churchman,” 
that its value as a reading book for adults is 
well known. It is a book for educated people 
and is desirable. for as wide a distribution 
as is “Our Family Ways.” It should be read 
not only by adults preparing for Confirmation, 
but also by Churchmen who may be strengthened 
in their convictions and be better able to give 
an answer for the faith that is in them. The 
book is made in cloth binding for one dollar net, 
and also in paper covers for wide distribution at. 
the low price of twenty-five cents net, postpaid. 

By consulting the catalogue of The Young 
Churchman Co., the books of other publishers Gos 
this subject will be found. 3 ] 
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ALBANY. 
Altar Rail at Fort Covington. 


A HANDSOME altar rail of stained cherry 
with brass standards, has been placed in St. 
Paul’s Church, Fort Covington, the gift of 
Mrs. Cox, of Potsdam. St. Paul’s Church 
was erected in 1898 through the efforts of the 
members of the congregation and the gen- 
erosity of friends outside, and though quail 
is yet a very churchly and attractive edifice. 
There are many needs yet to make it com- 
plete in furnishings, and it is hoped that 
others may follow the example of Mrs. Cox 
and assist those who have proved themselves 
worthy) of such help. 


CHICAGO. 
N. E. Deanery. 


On Turspay, February 20th, was held the 
Winter Convocation of the N. E. Deanery. 
The Rey Frank DuMoulin, rector, was cele- 
brant at St. Peter’s at 11 A. M., assisted by 
the Dean, Dr. Clinton Locke, who shortly 
after called the meeting to order, the Rev. 
Dr. Rushton acting as secretary. The Rev. 
J. H. Hopkins then read a stirring paper on 
“Preaching, especially Lent Preaching,’ in 
which were many useful hints and sugges- 
tions for young sermonizers, and not without 
much that more experienced preachers might 
take to heart. The criticism by those pres- 
ent was scant, the eulogy of the essayist un- 
stinted; the speakers being Messrs. Anderson, 
Carr, Davidson, Fawcett, Hamilton, Little, 
Locke, and Pardee. 

After lunch in the parish house, the chair- 
man, referring to himself as a “ring-master, 
officiating in this character for the fourth 
time, introduced as the first speaker, the 
Bishop, who, while reviewing in brief the 
history of nearly a quarter of a century of 
his episcopate, spoke lovingly of the loyal de- 
votion of his clergy, behind whom he was 
proud to be. He warned the elected one, at 
this their first jubilee meeting after the elec- 
tion, which he regarded as a semi-inspiration 
of the difficulties to be encountered in defend- 
ing the Church against the secular spirit 
dominant in this great Western metropolis. 
After a splendid tribute to the manly worth 
of the one so wisely chosen to be his aid, and, 
ultimately his successor, he handed him the 
gift, the presentation of which had: brought 
on. the gathering rather early, in these 
words: 

-“Receive this ring as a token and pledge 
of the confidence and affection of your Bishop 
and fellow presbyters.” 

Mr. Anderson, in reply said, that the emo- 
tions he felt were hard to express, for in 
this instance extremes meet, as do even paral- 
lel lines in space; there is meaning in the ex- 


~ pression “tickled to death,” for people are 


said to weep for joy and to indulge in hys- 
terical laughter. He was not so elated at the 
promotion as to be insensible to the added 
responsibility of his new position. At a re- 
cent meeting with his Bishop he had assured 
him that the diocese wished earnestly to save 
their Bishop, and the latter had generously 
said to him, “You are free to exercise your 
own individuality.” In the handsome pres- 
ent before him he recognized in the pure gold 


—a symbol of integrity; in the circle, allegi- 


ance to eternal truth; in the amethyst, sobri- 
ety. 

This admirable response, so redolent of 
good sense, served only to confirm those pres- 


ent as to the Syupdness of ene nore they had | 


imiaidiee Ne 

The Dean, in that happy vein’ which 
marks “him as-a past master in the art of 
toast T er oposing, then introduced the Rev. W. 
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EK. Toll as one whom he had hewn out of 
rough material; the Rey. C. Scadding as one 
who had been a school-master of Mr. Ander- 
son, and had played marbles with him; the 
Rey. J. C. Sage, as one of the few born wise; 
the Rev. W. B. Walker, as a talker as well as 
walker, who had single-handed slain a 
dragon; the Rey. E. M. Stires, as one who 
worthily wore his shoes. To their respective 
subjects, “The Ancient Diocese of Chicago,” 
“The College Days of the Bishop Coadjutor- 
elect.” “The Northern Deanery,” “The South- 
ern Deanery,” “The Devious ways of an 
Election.” The speakers did facetious justice 
to their subjects. 


) 


ONNECTICUT. 


Fairfield Clerical Association—Death of Rev. G, 
W. Nichols—Pre-Lenten Retreat—Mlissionary 
Lectures—Will of Mirs, Church, 


Tue Fairfield Clerical Association met on 
Monday, February 12, at St. John’s Church, 
Stamford. A goodly number of the clergy 
were present, and the occasion was made ad- 
ditionally interesting by an essay read by the 
Rey. S. Halstead Watkins, vicar of Calvary 
Chapel, New York City, entitled “Some 
Methods of work in a New York East side 
Parish.” The association was most hospita- 
bly entertained by the Rev. Chas. M. Addi- 
son, the rector, and the women of the parish. 

Ture Rey. Chas. Warner Nichols, presby- 
ter, aged 83 years, died at his home, South 
Norwalk, Friday, February 16, after a pro- 
tracted illness. The Rev. Prof. Clark of 
Berkeley Divinity School officiated at the 
funeral on the Tuesday following. 


Tue Bishop of the Diocese held a _pre- 
Lenten Retreat for the clergy, February 20th, 
at Christ Church, New Haven. About forty 
were in attendance. A new era has dawned 
upon the Chureh in Connecticut. The Bish- 
op, as a true father in God, purposes from 
time to time to gather his sons about him to 
intensify their spiritual life. This retreat, 
the first of the series, was voted by all who 
participated in it to be most inspiring. The 
Bishop showed himself a master in the de- 


| livery of addresses both doctrinal and prac- 


tical, which had for their basis a strong, 
clear view of the Catholic position of the 
Church, and were marked by a holy fervor. 


Tur Rev. Herbert D. Cone, rector of 
Christ Church, Bridgeport, delivered during 
February a course of six lectures on Missions 
before the Faculty and students of Berkeley 
Divinity School. The subjects were: Christ- 
ianity and Missions; the Relation of Christ- 
janity to the World Religions; Political 
changes in their effect on Missions; the 
Chureh problem in America; the Missionary 
claims of the city; the Revolutionary Re- 
the Effect of Mis- 
sions upon the Church Life of the Period. 


Unper the auspices of the Diocesan Com- 
mittee appointed at the last convention for 
the more general diffusion of knowledge con- 
cerning the Missions of the Church, the Bish- 
op Coadjutor of Minnesota delivered four 
stirring addresses at Trinity Church, South- 
port; St. James’, Derby; St. Andrew’s, Meri- 
den; and Christ Church, New Haven, on the 
15th and 16th of February. The congrega- 
tions at each service were large. 


Tre will of the late Mrs. Irene J. Church 
has lately been probated in the County Court 
of Litchfield County. Among the bequests 
are the following: $2,000 to the trustees of 
the Aged and infirm Clergy and Widows’ 
Fund of Connecticut; $500 to the Society for 
the Incréase of the: Ministry 


} 


eonnected be done by each 
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with the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Connecticut; $2,u00 to the Berkeley Di- 


vinity School at Middletown; $5,000 to 
the Trustees of Donations and Bequests 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church of 


of the rector; $20 for the use of the Sunday 
School, and the remainder for keeping church 
and rectory insured and in repair; also $2,- 
000 to the above mentioned trustees to apply 
the income annually to the support of the 
rector of St. John’s Church, Salisbury. 


DALLAS, 
Missionary Meeting at Denison. 


THE second quarterly missionary. meeting 
appointed by the Board of Missions of the 
Diocese of Dallas, for the purpose of creating 
and arousing more interest, activity, zeal 
etc., in-behalf of Diocesan Missions and Mis- 
sionary work in general, was held in St. 
Luke’s Parish, Denison, on February 14th 
and 15th. 

On Wednesday evening, the 14th, after 
evensong conducted by the clergy and vested 
choir, the following themes were spoken upon 
and discussed by the clergy and laity: 

I. “Hopefulness of Missions.” The spe- 
cial speakers were the Rey. B. B. Ramage, 


of the Board of Missions, Rev. Edwin 
Wickens, and Mr. John Church. 

II. ‘Missions in Cities.” Rey. Hudson 
Stuck and Rev. H. P. Seymour. 

II. “Support of Missions.” Rey. W. K. 
Lloyd and Rey. J. O. Miller. 

IV. “Board of Missions.” Rey. John B. 


Gibble, Secretary of the Board of Missions, 
and Mr. John T. Roberts, of the Board. 

These speakers presented the work of tne 
Board of Missions and appealed for help. 
‘the Secretary of the Board had prepared a 
map 3x4 feet of the Diocese, and used it in 
giving the congregation an idea of the im- 
mense size of the diocese and the exact loca- 
tion of each parish and organized mission, 
and at the same time impressed the impor- 
tance of entering towns and districts that 
were not being developed. 

On Thursday, the 15th, there was an early 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist, when, on 
account of the unavoidable absence of the 
Bishop, the Dean of the Cathedral acted as 
celebrant, assisted by Rev. J. O. Miller as 
epistoler and Rey. John Benners Gibble as 
Gospeler. 

At 10 o’clock, after a short service, there 
was a most interesting conference between 
the Woman’s Auxiliary, the clergy and the 
laity. Each theme, as during the evening 
before, being followed by a general discus- 
sion. 

I. “Systematic Giving,” by Mrs. Geo. F. 
Wallace, President of the Diocesan Branch of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary of Dallas, and Mrs. 
John T. Roberts, of Greenville. Both papers 
were full of advice and were most beneficial. 

Il. “Best Means of Kindling Enthusiasm 
and Zeal,” by Mrs. Eliza Martha xoole, of 
Fort Worth. One of the particular points 
made in this paper was that the Church 
people should subseribe for some Church 
paper, which was most favorably advocated 
during the general discussion. 

aun “Parochial Branches,” by Miss yd 
ea, of Corsicana, and Mrs. W. G. C. Preston, 
of Denison. Both urged the necessity of or- 
ganizing more Parochial Branches. 

IV. “How to Interest the Young People 
in the Work of the Woman’s Auxiliary,” by 
Mrs. M. Wilkes and Mrs. C. E. Wicker, of 
Greenville. 

After these most estimable papers full 
o. beneficial points, Bishop Garrett spoke 
relative to the diocese and the work to 
individual. >For half an. 
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hour he gave to an earnest and attentive con- 
gregation, sound and wholesome advice in a 
plain, pointed, and most eloquent manner 
relative to the extension of the Church of 
Christ, not only in his own Diocese, but 
throughout the whole world. After a second 
offering for Diocesan Missions and the Bish- 
op’s blessing, the delegates were invited by 
the rector of the parish to repair to the Par- 
ish Hall and partake of a luncheon prepared 
by the parochial guilds. 


FOND DU LAC, 
New Organ at Green Bay. 


A NEW pipe organ las been ordered for 
Christ Church, Green Bay, at a cost of 
$3,000. 


IOWA. 
Quiet Day. 
A Quier Day under the auspices of the 


Woman’s Auxiliary will be conducted by the 
Bishop at the Cathedral on March 15th. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Missionary Meetings for Duluth and Arkansas— 
Church Club Lectures—Holy Trinity—Mem- 
orial Tablet at Christ Church—Lenten Ser- 


vices. 


A MEETING of the Northern Archdeaconry 
of Brooklyn was held in the parish house of 
St. Luke’s Church on the evening of February 
21st. It was called to elect a successor to 
the Rev. Dr. S. D. McConnell, who recently 
resigned the office of Archdeacon of the 
Northern Archdeaconry. The Bishop of the 
diocese presided: The Rey. Dr. H. ©. 
Swentzel was unanimously elected, and the 
Bishop confirmed the election before the ad- 
journment of the meeting. 


On Sunpay, February 18th, addresses 
were made in Holy ‘trinity Church by the 
Rey. Dr. Appleby, and in Christ Church by 
Bishop Morrison, on Mission Work in Minne- 
sota. Both spoke of the need of funds to 
earry on the work in the district of Duluth, 
both for white and Indian departments 
and for the hospital fund. Two-thirds of 
the sum needed for the latter, which will 
amount to $45,000, has already been prom- 
ised. 


Own THE Third Sunday after the Epiphany 
the Rt. Rey. the Bishop of Arkansas, visited 
St. John’s Church, of which the Rev. George 
F. Breed is rector, and presented his mission- 
ary work in a forcible and convincing man- 
ner. In response the Sunday School gave 
Bishop Brown $10, and $23 was contributed 
by other members of the parish. 


On Turspay evening, February 13th, the 
Rey. A. A. Brockway of Manhattan, delivered 
in the Church Club rooms a delightful lecture 
entitled “Norway and the Midnight Sun.” 
It was handsomely illustrated by 100 views 
of mountains, cataracts, the North Cape, and 
the Sun at Midnight. The series of “Travel 
Talks” will be continued by Mr. Brockway on 
the evenings of March the 6th and 30th when 
the subjects will be “Pompeii and Hereu- 
laneum,” and “Egypt, Old and New.” 


TuE annual entertainment and reception 
of Trinity Guild of Holy Trinity Church, 
took place on the evening of February 20th 
in Penn-Fulton Hall. The programme in- 
cluded an allegory, comic recitations, tab- 
leaux, and music. 


A TABLET to the memory of the eight 
members of the 47th Regiment who lost their 
lives in the Spanish-American war is to be un- 
veiled on the evening of March lst in Christ 
Church, Bedford Ave., of which the Rey. Dr. 
James H. Darlington is rector. A number of 
naval officers will be present, and a large 
number of invitations have been extended to 
army officers as well, 


The Living Church. 


Noon-Hour Lenten services will be held 
this year as usual in Holy Trinity Church. 
This church is not ideally located for a serv- 
ice for business men, but it is best so of any 
one in the borough, and each year slow but 
sure growths obtain in the attendance. Dr. 
McConnell will make all of the addresses, 
save those on Saturdays, when Mr. Steele, 
his assistant and nephew, will make them. 


Tur Local Assembly of the Brotherhood 
has planned services for Passion Week, its 
aim being to interest young men in Church 
work. The series will begin on Passion Sun- 
day in St. Luke’s, and will go to a different 
chureh each night thereafter till Friday. It 
is the belief that by so doing a larger number 
of young men can be reached. The churches 
selected are St. Ann’s, Christ Church, Bed- 
ford Avenue; St. Paul’s, St. Thomas’, and the 
Incarnation; and the preachers will be the 
Rey. Drs. Swentzel, Warren of St. James’, 
Manhattan; Glazebrook of St. John’s, Eliza- 
beth, and Niles of Simg Sing, and the Rev. 
Messrs. Galloupe of St. Paul’s, Newark; and 
Brent of St. Stephen’s Boston. 


MARQUETTE. 
Church at McCarron—Ordination. 


THe union church building at McCarron, 
Chippewa County, a substantial log building, 
was built on land never deeded for religious 
purposes. The original owners lost the 
whole property on foreclosure. The church 
building, with one acre of ground, has now 
been acquired by our Church, 


Tue Bishop held an ordination -in St. 
James’ Church, Sault Ste. Marie, on Sexa- 
gesima Sunday, when Mr. Hiram John Ellis, 
lay reader at Donaldson, was admitted to the 
diaconate. Mr. Ellis was presented by the 
Rey. Wm. Johnston, rector of the parish, and 
the sermon, on the text “Thy Kingdom 
Come,” an exceedingly able production, was 
delivered by the Rey. Arthur H. Lord, of 
Kpiphany Church, Bay Mills. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Lenten Services at St. John the Evangelist—East- 
ern Convocation—City Missions—Funeral of 


Rev. William H. Brooks, 


A sprigs of Sunday afternoon Lenten 
services for men only, have been arranged at 
the Church of St. John the Evangelist, Bos- 
ton, the preachers being as follows: March 
4, Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D., Bishop 
of Massachusetts; March 11, Rev. W. B. 
Frisby, D.D., rector of the Church of the Ad- 
vent; March 18, Rev. C. S. Hutchinson, rec- 
tor of St. Luke’s Church, Chelsea; March 25, 
Rev. J. McG. Foster, rector of the Church of 
the Messiah; April 1, Rev. D. Convers, S.S. 
J.4., Church of St. John the Evangelist; 
April 8, Rev E. Osborne, 8.8.J.E., Church of 
St. John the Evangelist. 


Tue Eastern Convocation held its 280th 
meeting in St. Luke’s, Linden, February 21. 
The Rev. Dr. Chambre, of Lowell, celebrated 
the Holy Communion and made an address. 
At the afternoon session, the following con- 
ferences were given: 1. The Minister’s 
Needs. 2. The People’s Needs. 3. The 
Supply of Both. The Rev. John A. Mills, 
and the Rey. Dr. Abbott made missionary ad- 
dresses in the evening. 


Mrs. Wm. APPLETON has given $1,000 to 
City Missions. The will of Margaret A. 
Lavery gives $300 to the Church Home. $1,- 
000 has already been given to that excellent 
institution by another person. 


Ture Church of the Ascension on Washing- 
ton St., Boston, will be enlarged. $1,500 
have already been contributed. 


AN EFFORT is being made to erect a new 
Church building at Kasthampton. 


Tur parish rooms of St. Peter’s, Cam- 
bridge have been altered and renovated. The 
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changes make many improvements. The new 
entrance is from Vernon St. - 


Tuer Prison Reform Conference was held 
in the parish rooms of Emmanuel Church, 
February 19th; the Rev. W. B. Frisby, D.D., 
presided. 


Tue funeral of the Rev. William H. 
Brooks, late secretary of the diocese, took 
place from St. John the Kvangelist’s, Boston, 
February 22nd. The Rev. Dr. Chambre of 
Lowell, read the sentences, and the lesson 
was read by the Rev. Dr. Frisby. Bishop 
Lawrence, and the Rey. C. N. Field, 8.8.J.E., 
took part in the service. 
at Pittsfield. 

Mr. Brooks was born in Baltimore, Md., 
Jan. 11th,1831, and was the son of the late 
Rey. Nathan C. Brooks, D.D., of Baltimore, 
the great classical scholar. He was ordained 
deacon by Bishop Meade of Virginia, and 
priest by Bishop Lee of Delaware. In this 
diocese, he had charge of the following par- 
ishes respectively: All Saints’, Worcester ; 
Trinity, Lenox; Christ, Plymouth; St. An- 
drew’s, Hanover; and others. He was the 
only clergyman who was ever elected to a 
seat in the Massachusetts Legislature. As 
secretary of the diocese, he was not merely 
an able officer, but won the affection of all 
who came in contact with him, both clergy 
and laity, by his kind and genial manners. 
His accuracy as to the details of arranging 
parochial reports and his wide knowledge of 
men and of the Church’s interests, made him 
an invaluable aid in all matters pertaining 
to the prosperity of the work and develop- 
ment of Diocesan affairs. He married Miss 
Ellen C. Gray, of Boston, grand-daughter of 
the Hon. Melvin Gray. Mrs. Brooks survives 
her husband. 


Dean Hopers, of Cambridge, delivered his 
lecture on the life of Captain Myles Standish 
before the Bostonian Society at the meeting 
in the Old State House, February 12. 


MILWAUKEE, 
Parish House at St. James’. 


A NEW and commodious parish house in 
connection with St. James’ Church, Milwau- 
kee, was opened on Monday evening, Febru- 
ary 19th. 


NEW YORK, 


Death of Dr. Van Rensselaer—New Rectory at 
St. Mark’s—Removal of St. Ignatius’—Ser- 
mons at Holy Trinity—Sweat Shop Legisla- 
tion—Lenten Services, 


THE Rev. Mauncell Van Rensselaer, D.D., 
of New York, died at Lakewood, N. J., where 
he was visiting, February 17th. He was a 
member of the old family of his name, and 
was born in Albany, N. Y., April 15th, 1819. 
He graduated at Union College in 1838, and 
at the General Theological Seminary in 1841. 
For a time he was curate of St. Peter’s 
Church, Albany, and became rector of Grace 
Church in that city in 1845. Subsequently 
he held the rectorship of St. John’s Church, 
Mount Morris, St. Paul’s Church. Oxford, 
and St. Paul’s Church, Rochester, N. Y. He 
became President of De Veaux College in 
1859, retaining it till 1869. In 1872 he ac- 
cepted the Presidency of Hobart College, 
which he retained for four years. In the lat- 
ter part of his life he spent much time in 
Europe, and in New York City. Hobart Col- 
lege conferred the degree of Doctor of Diyin- 
ity upon him in 1859, and his alma mater, 
the degree of Doctor of Laws in 1874. 


Sr. Marx’s Cuurcu, is to build a rectory 
for the new rector, the Rev. Dr. Batten. 
Plans have been approved from designs by 
Edward Flagg, at an estimated cost for con- 
struction of $14,000. 


Owine to population changes in the 42d 
St. neighborhood, ‘which is being rapidly 


The interment was_ 


\ 


- needed funds. 
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given over to business, the parish of St. Ig- 
natius has felt compelled to move its church 
centre up town. It has been successful in 
selling its present property. 


Tue Local Assembly of the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew has just given a reception to 
the new Secretary of the Board of Missions, 
the Rey. Dr. Arthur 8. Lloyd. The secretary, 


and the Bishop of Albany made addresses. 


Grace Cuurcn is aiming to increase its 
parochial endowment by a sum equal to that 
left by the late Miss Catherine L. Wolfe, 
$350,000. 


Durine Lent a course of lectures will be 
delivered by the Rev. Dr. Geo. R. Van De 
Water, under the auspices of the Sunday 
School Commission of the diocese, on the 
“Life and Labors of St. Paul.” 


A serious blow has been suffered by the 
Church Mission to Deaf Mutes, which soci- 
ety has lost by fire the building of the Gal- 
laudet Home for Deaf Mutes, at New Ham- 
‘burg, N. Y., with valuation of over $40,000. 
The inmates were rescued with difficulty, as 
the fire occurred in the night. 


Four noon-hour services are to be main- 
tained in New York—the old city— during 
Lent. They are Trinity, St. Paul’s, Grace, 
and Calvary. At all of them different 
methods are to be employed. Trinity will 
have new preachers every day, and has se- 
eured a long list of wwem, among them the 
Rev. Drs. Olmsted, Niles, Steele, Lubeck, 
Morgan, Warren, Richey, Greer, Christian, 
and Van de Water, and the Rev. Messrs, 
Lyon, Kinsolving, Harrower, Kirkus, Mann, 
Sherman, and Wood. The hour is twelve 
sharp, and the service will be over by 12:30. 

At St. Paul’s Chapel the hour selected is 
12:5, and there is also to be a second daily 
service at 4:30. On Fridays only will there 
be addresses, to be made by Drs. Olmsted, 
Niles, and Warren. 

Grace will have services at 12:30 and 4 
every day in the church, 9 A. M. every day in 
the chantry, and on Wednesday and Friday 
at 8 in the chantry. It is a part of the 
economy of Grace Church-never to announce 
its preachers by name. This plan was fol- 
lowed last year, and the attendance proved 
quite as large as it had been when names of 
well known men were blazoned forth. 

Calvary selects 12:25 as the hour, and 
tries the plan found successful last year of 
having weekly changes of preachers only. 
‘The new rector of Holy Trinity, Harlem, Rev. 
Harry P. Nichols, begins the, series, and 
other preachers will be the Rev. J. O. S. 
Huntington, Rev. Chas. H. Brent, and Rey. 
Drs. Lubeck, Bodine, and Robbins. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Clendenin, of St. Peter’s, 
has started a new Sunday School within his 


' parochial limits, using as a nucleus some of 


the members of his home school who found 
the distance great. The name selected for it 
is St. Cuthbert’s. 


Tue rectors of Holy Apostles, the Arch- 
angel, Holy Trinity, St. George’s, Williams- 
bridge, and about a dozen other churches, 
responded to the request of the Popular 
Meetings Committee, John W. Wood, chair- 
man, and preached last Sunday morning or 
evening sermons relating to the Ecumenical 
Conference on Foreign Missions. New York 
is waking up to the importance of the Con- 
ference, and has ceased to argue that other 
cities ought to help in the financial matter of 
its entertainment. When New York gets 
that far it always comes forward with the 
The estimated amount is $40,- 
000, of which about one-nalf is in hand. 


BisHor Porrer has asked the Bishop of 
of Central Pennsylvania to take most of his 
appointments during March, since he will, he 
thinks, be unable to reach home before about 


‘the twentieth of the month. 


The Diving Church. 


At St. Grorcr’s Church, February 15th, 
Dr. Washington Gladden gave an address be- 
fore workingmen. 


Brier noon-day services for business men 
and women are being well attended at St. 
Paul’s Chapel, Trinity parish. 


Tue Guild of St. Barnabas for Nurses, is 
endeavoring to raise a fund which will enable 
it to secure a house where members can find 
a comfortable home when off duty in the hos- 
pitals of the city. 


Mr. G. Epwarp Srupps gave a lecture on 
“The Landmarks of Early Musical History,” 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, February 20th, for 
the benefit of the Infirmary of St. Gabriel’s, 
Peekskill. 


St. Perer’s CuHurcu, Port Chester, has 
sent off its rector, the Rev. Charles E. Brug- 
ler, on a six weeks’ vacation in Florida. Mr. 
Geo. W. Quintard, of the parish, is one of the 


party. In Washington they will be guests of 
Admiral Melville. During the rector’s ab- 
sence, the services will be cared for by the 
Rev. Samuel Moran, and the Rey. Dr. Regin- 
ald H. Starr. 


Tue Church Association for the Advance- 
ment of the Interests of Labor held a meet- 
ing February 13th in the parish house of St. 
Mark’s Church. The meeting was mainly 
for the benefit of motormen’ on the strcet 
railways. 


At THE Church of the Holy Trinity, Har- 
lem, the rector, the Rev. Harry P. Nichols, is 
delivering a special course of sermons on 
“Reaflirmation of the Articles of the Creed 
for Modern Needs.” By the will of the late 
Col. H. M. Chauncey, a residuary endowment 
will be created, under the name of the Emily 
Howland Chauncey Trust Fund, for the bene- 
fit of children needing fresh air in summer. 
‘Lhe rector of the parish will have a controll- 
ing voice in administering the trust. At a 
recent meeting of the missionary committee, 
tne speaker was the Rev. J. A. Ingle, of 
China. On Sunday, February 18th, Bishop 
Gilbert, of Minnesota, was preacher on the 
oceasion of the annual missionary offering. 


REMEDIAL sweatshop legislation was 
strongly advocated at a conference held 
February 10th, in the chapel of the Church 
of the Heavenly Rest, between members of 
the Chureh Association for the Advancement 
of the Interests of Labor, and representatives 
from a number of trade organizations of 
Greater New York. The Rev. Francis Clay 
Moran, presided, and summarized the reports 
of 135 inspectors appointed at a recent meet- 
ing of the Church Association. These re- 
ports indicated an unhealthy condition of a 
large number of sweatshops, and a general 
tendency to violate the laws. It was de- 


clared that the inspectors employed by the‘ 


State were utterly inadequate for the inspec- 
tion of the clot.ing and white goods trades. 
State Inspector John Williams explained 
that his force of inspectors was not large 
enough for the needs. He stated that in one 
year applications for licenses from a single 
New York street had exceeded those from 
the State of Massachusetts. There had been 
9,902 applications from Greater New York, 
of which 4,900 had-been granted. He recom- 
mended far-reaching reforms in the laws. 
Mr. Otto Horowich explained the proposed 
new legislation. 


OHIO. 

Warren—Sheltering Arms—Missionary Mleeting. 

At CuHrist CHurcH, Warren, the Rev. 
Henry E. Cooke, rector, there is much activ- 
ity in all lines of Church work this winter. 
Mr. W. George Lane, the lay-reader of the 
parish, has organized a Chapter of the Jun- 
ior Brotherhood of St. Andrew. A study of 
the English Cathedrals has been taken up 
under the direction of Mr. Lane, the papers 
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upon the subject being prepared by the mem- 
bers themselves, who are evincing great in- 
terest in the work. Mr. Cooke has taken 
charge of Niles, 3 miles distant from. War- 
ren, reached by trolley-cars,and the work here 
has also taken on new life and interest. 


THE 13th annual report of The Shelter- 
ing Arms has recently been issued, giving in- 
teresting information respecting its merciful 
work. The design of the late Bishop Stevens, 
its founder, was that the mother and babe 
should not be separated, but should be kept 
under protection and discipline, until the 
mother is impressed with the necessity of 
helping herself, and taught how to do it. 
When this was accomplished, they were 
placed in situations found for them through 
the co-operation of the Children’s Aid Soci- 
ety. During the past year, 82 women and 
111 children were admitted and cared for; 
situations were found for 41, and 49 women 
were returned to relatives and friends, leav- 
ing in the institution, January Ist, 17 women 
and 22 children. 

Tuer Executive Committee of the Mission- 
ary Board of the Diocese held its quarterly 
meeting in Cleveland on Monday, February 
19th. It was agreed to present to the next 
Convention of the Diocese, a plan to raise 
money for the Missionary work of the Board, 
by each parish undertaking to raise what it 
was able and willing to do, instead of the 
present plan of raising the fund by appor- 
tioning the amount among the various par- 
ishes. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Sunday School Auxiliary—Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew—Colored Mlission—West Chester— 
Clerical Brotherhood—Daughters of the King. 


THE annual meeting of the diocesan Sun- 
day School Auxiliary to the Board of Mis- 
sions, was held at the Church House, Phila- 
delphia, on Saturday afternoon, 17th ult., 
Bishop Whitaker in the chair. Delegates 
were present from 44 schools. The reports 
showed that 21,000 “mite boxes” for Lenten 
offerings had been taken, by 94 Sunday 
Schools. It is expected and hoped that the 
offerings will amount to $20,000, for the 
closing year of the century. 


Unper the auspices of the parish chapter, 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, a special musical 
service was held on the evening of Sexages- 
ima Sunday in the Church of Our Saviour, 
Jenkinstown, the Rev. Roberts Coles, rector. 
The choir under the direction of Charles T. 
Murphy, assisted by Charles J. Graf, of St. 
Mark’s Church, Philadelphia, rendered eight 
numbers from the oratorio of “Elijah,” by 
Mendelssohn. The Rev. Dr. H. L. Duhring, of 
Philadelphia, preached « sermon to young 
men. The local council, Junior Order of 
American Mechanics, were in attendance. 


RovAL 


Baking Powder 


Made from pure 
cream of tartar. 


Safeguards the food 


against alum. 


Aium baking powders are the greatest 
menacers to health of the present day. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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Tue Rev. Henry L. Phillips, rector of the 
Church of the Crucifixion, Philadelphia (col- 
ored congregation), and who was the spir- 
itual adviser of three colored men who expi- 
ated their crimes on the scaffold this present 
winter, in his sermon on Sunday evening, 
18th ult., sounded a note of warning to young 
men of his race against the sins which had 
proved the downfall of these culprits. His 
language was exceedingly plain and to the 
point. 


AT THE regular monthly service of the 
parish chapter, Brotherhood of St. Andrew, 
on Sunday evening, 18th ult., at St. Simeon’s 
Memorial Church, Philadelphia, the Rev. Ed- 
gar Cope, rector, the sermon was preached by 
the Rey. Dr. Arthur S. Lloyd, general secre- 
tary of the Board of Missions. 


AFTER being closed for several months be- 
cause of its having been condemned by the 
Building Inspectors as insecure, Holy Trinity 
Church, West Chester, was reopened on Sexa- 
gesima Sunday, after having expended nearly 
$7,000 for a new roof and other improve- 
ments. The congregation, which is the lar- 
gest in Chester County, filled the edifice to 
its utmost capacity. The rector, Rey. Arthur 
Rogers, officiated at all the services, includ- 
ing a celebration of the Holy Eucharist. On 
Tuesday, 20th ult., there was a special service 
of thanksgiving, and addresses were made by 
Bishop Whitaker, Bishop Brown, of Ar- 
kansas, the Rev. George A. Keller, Dean of 
the Convocation of Chester, and others. The 
first year’s rectorship of the Rev. Mr. Ro- 
gers has been a very prosperous one, and the 
second, upon which he has just entered, it is 
expected, will be even more fruitful. 


THe Clerical Brotherhood, at their regu- 
lar meeting, on Monday, 19th ult., at the 
Church House, Philadelphia, listened to an 
interesting address on “The Religious Situa- 
tion in the Philippines,” which was delivered 
by the Rev. Charles C. Pierce, the division 
chaplain with Gen. McArthur in Manila, but 
who is in the United States by order of tne 
War Department to attend the funeral of 
General Lawton. 


Tue Rey. Walter Biddle Lowry, the new 
rector of Calvary Monumental Church, West 
Philadelphia, and Mrs. Lowry, were given a 
reception in the parish house, by the congre- 


gation on Monday evening, 19th ult. Among 
those present were Bishop Whitaker and 


many other prominent clergymen. 


Tue Daughters of the King held their 
quarterly local council on Tuesday afternoon, 
20th ult., in the parish house of old St. An- 
drew’s Church, Philadelphia, the Rev. Dr. W. 
F. Paddock, rector. The busimess session was 
presided over by Mrs. John Moncure, who re- 
ported a total membership of 265 chapters in 
the diocese. The treasurer's report showed a 
balance of $115.17. Mrs. Moncure said that 
the new Junior Order of 
should be very successful. In order to found 
a junior chapter, the consent of the council 
and that of the minister in charge must first 
be obtained, 
must be its President. 
least three members who have been baptized. 
and are ten years old. At the close of the 
business supper was served in the 
guild room. In the evening, there was a gen- 
eral meeting in t+ _gurch, at which addres- 
Were made the Rev. Messrs. W. 8. 
Baer, C. H. Arner, and S. R. Colladay. 


session, 


ses Sy 


AN INTERESTING exhibition was given on 
Tuesday evening, 20th ult., in Witherspoon 


Hall, by the Indian pupils of the Lincoln In- | 


stitution and the Educational Home. The 
exhibitions showed the result of the intellec- 
tual and industrial training of the pupils, 
and <their imstructors were the subjecis of 
many hearty commendations in the course of 
the evening. Following the exhibition was 
an entertainment, consisting of patriotic 


songs, essays. and reciiations by the pupils. ' 
a, pup 


the Daughters | 


and a Daughter of the King |} 


It must also have at] hanked with red azaleas, and in the space 


| white Easter lies being upon the altar. 
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j rector of St. Luke's. 


The Living Church. 


Brsuor WHITAKER, who is one of the 
board of trustees of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, offered prayer at. the opening exer- 
cises of the dedication of the new Law De- 
partment building on Wednesday afternoon, 
21st ult. 


Tue Rey. Dr. C. Ellis Stevens delivered 
an address before the Society of the Cincin- 
nati, at Philadelphia, on Washington’s Birth- 
day. 


SACRAMENTO. 


Return of the Bishop—New Churches. 

BisHep MoRELAND arrived in San Fran- 
cisco from his three months’ tour in the East 
on the Sth ult. In an address of greeting to 
the people of the District, the Bishop takes a 
hopeful view of the work, giving the names 
of various parishes and missions where the 
outlook seems to be particularly bright. The 
Bishop made a brief allusion to his labors in 
the East. He preaclied twenty-eight times, 
addressed the students of the General Theo- 
logical Seminary and of the Berkeley Divin- 
ity School, in addition to his many speeches 
and addresses at meetings, ete. 


Tue Bishop will take up his permanent 
residence in Sacramento, the Capital of the 
State, and the See City, in the fall. 


Tue Epiphany mission at Vacaville (Rev. 
W. L. Clarke, missionary), has been so suc- 
cessful that the buildmg of a new church is 
proposed. 


New churches are to be built this coming 
summer by the missions of St. Andrew’s, 
Sacramento, and St. John’s, Chico, and, it is 
hoped, also by the mission of St. George’s, 
Hornbrook. 2 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Mission at Springfield. 

Tue Rey. Robt. Doherty, D.D., rector of 
Christ Church, Yankton, conducted a five 
day's mission in the Cnurch of the Ascen- 
sion, Springfield, from February 5th to 9th 
inclusive. The mission was well attended, 
and a success in every way . 


SOUTHERN OHIO. 


Anniversary at Worthington, 
THE parish of St. John’s, Worthington, 
celebrated its 96th anniversary with a special 


| service, on February 16th, when an historical 


address was delivered by Mr. Horace W. 
Whayman. Musie was rendered by the choir 
oi the Church of the Good Shepherd, Colum- 
bus. 


WESTERN NEW YORK. 


New Altar—Cheurch at Dundee—Noon-day Ser- 
vices at Rochester. 

On a recent Sunday morning the beauti- 

ful white marble altar given by Mrs. Henry 

ubbell Perkins to St. Andrews Church, Ro- 

chester, was dedicated with very impressive 

ceremonies. The windows of the church were 


about the altar with palms and white azaleas, 
The 
rector, Rev. Algernon 8S. Crapsey, made a 
brief aadress. Rev. Dr. Louis C. Washburn 
read the office of dedication, and a sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Dr. R. R. Converse, 
The style of the altar 
is pure late Gothic, and it is designed on the 
proportions of the altar and reredos of 
ray Cathedral of England. The center panel 
consists of a bas relief in a severe Gothic 
style and represents the crucified Christ and 


| the Madonna tenderly covering the bleeding 


feet of the Saviour, and St. John on the right 
in the attitude of deep grief. Above this is 
a canopy of successive clusters of spires, sur- 
meunted by a delicate floriate cross. The 
four side pamels, two on each side, consist of 
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NEW BOOKS 


. You Should Read 


Interpretations of Poetry and 
Religion, 


By GEORGE SANTAYANA, auther of 
Sense of Beauty,” ete. 12mo. $1.50. 


In the introductory essay the author deals 
with the imay inavion and its relatioa to the un- 
derstanding on the one hand and to mystic- 
8m on the other. The way is then scientific- 
ally cleared for an exaltation of its functions 
in the world of thought and emotion, and tbis 
2onstitutes the key-note of the essays which 
follow, viz.: the inadequacy of any view _of 
life unillumined by the imagination. The 


“The 


volume is truly creative criticism, and is cer- 


tain to provoke controversy. 


Puritan Preaching in England’ 


By the Rey. Dr. JOHN Brown, of Bedford, 
England, author of ‘The Pilgrim Fathers 
of New England,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. 


A study of the great figures and great move- 


ments a sociated with tbe history of Puritan- 
itm in England. John Colet, Thomas Good- 
win, Jobn Bunyan, Richsrd Baxter, and, of re- 
presentative preachers of modern Pu: itanism, 
Thomas Binney, C. H.Spurzeon. R. W. Dale, 
and Alexander Maclaren, are among the lead- 
ers in Puritan thought who are portrayed. 


The Social Meaning of Mod- 
ern Religious Movements 


In England. By THomas C. HALL, D. D., Pro- 
fessor in Union Theological Seminary. 
12mo, $1.50. 


Among the ats isle topics presented in 
these papers, which were the Ely Lectures for 
1899 are the Evangelical R vival in numerous 
of its aspects. Wesleyanism, the Tractarians, 
Methodism, the Broad Church Movement, etc. 


A Problem in New Testament 
Criticism, 

W. Jacosts, of the Hartford Theolog 
sxcal Seminary. 12mo, $1.50. 


By 


These Iirctures constitute a noteworthy es- 
say in the Higher Criticism of the New Tes- 
tament, backed by an exact scholarship and 
Su-tuined by an appreciation of the prineiple 
of evolution. Am sng tte chapter headings 
are: The Problem of the Method—The Prob- 
lem of the Philosophy—The Teachings of Jesus 
and Paul—Paul’s Doctrine of Chrisman Unity. 


Christian and Civic Economy 
of Large Towns. 


By THOMAS CHALMERS. Abridged and edited 


by Professor C. R. HENDERSON, of the 


University of Chicago. 12mov, $1.25 net. 


This new edition makes Cha!mers’s important 
work for the first time available for general 
use, Pr fessor Hendersons introduction 
comprises a biographical notice, an anal) sis 
of Chalmer’s economical doctrines, and an ac- 
count of his contribution 1oso0c vlogy. Among 
the most important of these are the germs of 
the social settlement idea. 


The Apostolic Age, 


By JAMES VERNON BARTLET, M. A. (Vol. I 
in “The Ten Epochs of Church History.’ 
i2mo, &2 (0 net. 


Professor Bartiet has described the constitu- 
tion polity, doctrine. worship, and the social 
aud spiritual life .f the Apostolic Church of 
the first century of the Cbristian seeking 
to impress upon the reader the unity of spirit. 
amid the diversity of thinking which charac- 
terized the primitive Church. 


Sold by all booksellers, or seni, postpaid, by 


SONS, 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


% “ 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S | 


crockets are surmounted by the Gothie lily, 


OE, pyee take Saget te 
The Living Church. 
the Reformation,” "He has deferred his pro- 
posed visitation of the Gaspe coast until the 
summer. 
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delicate open work tracery, supported by 
twisted columns, the capitals of which are 
executed as exquisitely as gems. Above, the 


66 ONESTY is the best 
policy.” Nobody 
contradicts it. 

Your dealer can get lamp- 
chimneys that almost never 
break from heat, or those that 
break continually. Which does 
he get? Which do you get? 

Macbeth’s ‘‘pearl top’’ and “‘ pearl 
glass’’ are tough against heat; not 
one in a hundred breaks in use. The 
glass is clear as well as tough. They 
are accurate, uniform. 

Be willing to pay more for chimneys 


that last till they rot, unless some acci- 
dent happens to them. 


A SERVICE is held every Friday afternoon 
in St. George’s Church, Montreal, at present, 
for supplication with reference to the War 
in South Africa. Great sorrow is felt every- 
where through the country for the Canadians 
killed in the engagement on Sexagesima Sun- 
day. 


very delicately carved. The altar proper is 
of very simple proportion, but of accurate de- 
tail. On the front side are three beautifully 
carved panels. From the marble floor rise a 
flight of three steps, and for a background is 
a wainscoting of rubio marble. The reredos 
is executed in the finest white Carrara mar- 
ble, which is the best the world produces. 
The altar proper, steps, and wainscoting, are 
the finest American marble. The designer, 
Mr. Geo. M. Haushalter, sailed for Carrara, 
Italy, and had executed under his personal 
direction the reredos, employing the most 
skilled workmen of Carrara, under the direc- 
tion of Professor Primo Fontana, instructor 
of the School of Fine Arts of that city. 


A cuuRcH is to be erected during the 
present year at Dundee, a mission in charge 


EQUAL TO THE OCCASION. 


A Baptist and a Methodist minister were 
by accident dining at the same house. As 
they took their seats there was an embar- 
rassed pause, the hostess not knowing how to 
ask one minister to ask grace without offend- 
ing the other. The small son quickly 
grasped the situation, and, half rising in his 
chair, moved his finger rapidly around the 


sas Our “Index’’ describes al7 1 H 
table, reciting: all lamps and their 


proper chimneys, With it pen can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp, 


of the Rev. W. L. Davis. : 


Noon-pay Lenten services in Rochester 
are to be held at St. Luke’s Church by the co- 
operation of all the city clergy, and with the 
assistance of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 
Service will begin each day at 12:05 and will 
close promptly at 12:30. The services will 
be under the control of specified clergymen, 
and the general topics for addresses will be 
arranged, as follows: March 1-3, Introduc- 
tory, clergy of St. Luke’s; March 5-10, “The 
Divine Conditions,” clergy of St. Andrew’s; 
Mareh 12-17, “Hindrances to the Spiritual 
Life,’ clergy of St.’Paul’s; March 19-24, 
“Personal Responsibility of Man,” clergy of 
Christ and St. Mark’s; March 26-31, “Com- 
mon Sins,” clergy of St. James’ and Ascen- 
sion; April 2-7, “Characters at the Cross,” 
elergy of Trinity and St. Stephen’s; April 9- 
14, “Our Lord’s Last Days,” the Archdeacon 
and the rector of Epiphany. The addresses 
are not by the clergy who are responsible for 
the services, but by various of the city 
and diocesan clergy, according to a printed 
schedule. 


CANADA, 
Woman’s Auxiliary at Montreal. 

Diocese of Montreal— 

THE annual meeting of the Diocesan W. 
A. began on Tuesday morning, February 20th, 
by a celebration of the Holy Communion in 
Christ Church Cathedral, at which there was 
an unusually large number of women present, 
many of them delegates from the country 
branches. Bishop Bond preached the sermon. 
The service was choral. The W. A. session 
lasted three days. On Tuesday evening the 
public missionary meeting was held, and on 
Wednesday afternoon there was an exhibition 
of missionary curios by the Junior branches. 
Vhe century thank offering amounted to $189 
which was voted upon the second day. It 
was equally divided between the Indian 
famine fund, through the Zenana mission, 
Bishop Bompas’ work at Selkirk, and a needy 
mission in the diocese of Montreal. 


THE growth of the diocesan branch during 
the year has been remarkable. It now con- 
sists of seventy parochial branches. Nine 
new life-members are reported. Substantial 
assistance is given to mission work in Japan, 
in the Northwest, to work among the Chinese, 
and to the Zenana mission, in connection 
with which fourteen children are supported 
jn Miss Bristow’s boarding school at Krish- 
nagar. The whole year’s. receipts for the 
Montreal W. A. were $2,680.76 The Rev. 


_ ©. Ernest Smith, D.D., of Baltimore, gave an 


address at the business session:on the first 
day. 

Tue Bishop of Quebec visited Montreal 
and preached in two of the city churches on 
Sexagesima Sunday. He gave a lecture on 
the following day in the schoolroom of St. 
John the Evangelist on “Causes which led to 


“Eny mene miny mo, 
Catch the nigger by the toe.” 


He ended by pointing his finger at the 
Baptist minister and shouting, “You’re it!” 
The reverend gentleman accepted the decision 


and said grace, but it lacked the usual 


solemnity—The Columbian. 


UNNATURAL HUNGER, 


A SURE SIGN OF HIDDEN DYSPEPSIA. 


“Tt was necessary to eat dinner at 11 
o'clock,” says Mrs. C. F. Ollman, 1131 
Preston St., Rockford, Ill., “in order to 


have strength to prepare the noonday 


meal for the family. 


“While I was drinking coffee I felt so 


faint at 11 o’clock that I was unable to 
proceed with the work unless I had lunch. 
If I missed the 11 o’clock meal, I was 
attacked with a severe sick headache. 


“My complexion at that time was a 
sight, great blotches appearing on my 
face, and I was so nervous I could sleep 
but a few minutes at a time, and would 


wake in the morning more tired than 
when I went to bed. 


“Our grocer called my attention one 


day to Postum Cereal Coffee. This was 


about three years ago. 


produced a remarkable result. 
or two I was able to leave off the 11 


o’clock lunch and take my dinner in the 


regular way with the rest of the family. 


My blotchy complexion disappeared and 


a natural complexion took its place. 


Now I can go from morning until night 
without a meal, if I desire, and no head- 
ache or inconvenience of any kind ap- 
I sleep sound as a baby, and my 


pears. 
kidney trouble, which was more than 
serious, has entirely disappeared. 

“A lady friend was recommended to 


try Postum, and a short time after, told 
me she was disgusted with it for it had 
I asked her if she boiled it 


no taste. 
carefully fifteen minutes after the real 
bubbling commenced. She said no, and 
in reply to another question, said she used 
only one heaping teaspoonful to the cup. 
I explained to her that she must use two 
heaping teaspoons to the cup and let it 
boil long enough. The next time I saw 
her she said she used Postum regularly 
and liked it very much indeed, and that 
it had made a great change in her health 
and the health of one or two members of 
her family.” 

It seems plain, from this experiment, 
that one is justified in the inference that 
coffee is an actual poison to many human 
beings, and sets up all sorts of diseases. 
The remedy is plain enough,—to abandon 
the coffee and use Postum Food Coffee, 
which is sold by all grocers at 15 and 25 
cents a package. p 


I immediately 
quit the use of coffee and took up Postum, 
having it prepared properly. The change 
In a week 


We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 
Address Macsern, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


~ ART CALENDAR. 


One of the handsomest calendars that 
has appeared for the new year represents 
children playing on the broad beach of 
one of our Atlantic Coast resorts. The 
youngest, a little tot, is defying the ap- 
proaching tide of the ocean, and in a 
spirit of bravado calls out to his com- 
panions who are eagerly watching him, 


“Who’s Afraid ?” 


Copy of this calendar, carefully mailed 
in strawboard to protect in transmitting, 
will be mailed on receipt of 10 cents in 
postage stamps by W. B. Kniskern, G. P. 
& T. A., Chicago & Northwestern Ry., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Early application should be made as 
the edition is limited. 


HOME-SHEKERS’ HXOURSIONS 


On January 16th, February 6th and 20th.March 
6th and 20th, and April 3d and 17th. 1900, the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway will 
sell round-trip excursion tickets (good for 21 
days) to a great many points in South and 
North Dakota and other Western and South- 
Western States, at practically one fare for the 
round-trip. Take a trip West and see what an 
amount of good land can be purchased for very 
little money. Further information as to rates, 
routes, prices of farm lands, etc., may be ob- 
tained by addressing Gro H. Hrarrorp. Gen’) 
Pass. Agent, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. Ill. 


THE CARDINAL POINTS 


in favor of the Nickel Plate Road are safe and 
easy roadway, fine trains, luxurious equip- 
ment and fast time. These, combined witha 
solid through vestibuled sleeping and dining 
car service make the Nickel Plate Road a de- 
sirable route between Chicago, Fort Wayne, 
cleveland, Erie, Buffalo, New York, Boston, 
and all points East. The traveling public al- 
ready know that the rates via this road are 
lower than other lines. 


GOOD WEATHER. 
To avoid—the Chicago article. Hot Springs, 
Ark., beats it. Now is the time to go. The 
Wabash is the Hot Springs line. Write for il- 
lustrated printed matter giving interesting views 
and full information. FF. A. Palmer, A. G. P. A., 
Wabash Ticket Office, 97 Adams St., Chicago. 


FAITH AND FUNDS. 

THE Chicago Record tells us that Mr. 
John Alexander Dowie, who came to Chicago 
practically penniless, is now on the assess- 
ment books of the city as follows: Personal 
property, $28,000; real estate, $223,600; total, 
$251,900. ‘This “list does not include a farm 
in Michigan, for which he paid $10,000 cash 
some time ago, nor the borses, carriages, 
automobiles, and the liveries of the two 
ebony coachmen with which he occasionally 
dazzles Michigan Boulevard.’ These funds 
are gathered in two ways, from tithes paid 
by believers in him, and from the people said 
to be healed. 
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Mother’s Home Talks with her Little 
Ones, new ed. 


This book was first published by THE 
Youna CHURCHMAN Co. in 1892, and a large 
edition of it was sold. It has been out of 
print for several years; but a new edition 
has just been published, to which has been 
added many new illustrations. The book is 
written by the Rey. Dr. Ingraham, rector of 
Grace Church, St. Louis, and is one of the 
most attractive volumes ever written for 
children. The stories are on both the Oud 
and New Testaments, and are told in such a 
winning way, that young children will be de- 
lighted with them. The stories are admir- 
able for reading to those who are too young 
to read for themselves, and also for the older 
ones who can read. The book is beautifully 
printed, attractively illustrated, and bound 
in a cover which will attract the children’s 
admiration. The price is 50 cents, net, post- 
paid. 


In preparing THE Younc CHURCHMAN for 
Easter, we have adopted a plan for its illu- 
mination which will make a very attractive 
paper. ‘Lhe first page will have a handsome 
half-tone reproduction of Mary at the Sepul- 
chre, filling the upper left-hand corner. The 
remaining portion of the page will contain 
the pictures of nineteen little girls selected 
from as many different Sunday Schools, the 
ages of none exceeding six years. The re- 
maining three pages wil each have a border 
of smiling child-faces, there being twenty 
little girls on each page, making a total of 
seventy-nine half-tones from photographs of 
real live children. It will be the most 
unique, and of course with such an array of 
photographs, by far the handsomest paper we 
have ever made. The outside column rules 
will be printed in red, which always adds 
freshness and attractiveness to the paper. 
The reading matter will be prepared in har- 
mony with the Holy Season. 

Our customary Easter edition is 70,000 
copies, which number will be printed this 
year; but if those who wish the paper will 
send orders early, we will be able to increase 
the number of copies to the full extent de- 
sired. 

Please send orders at once, and order 
enough to supply the youngest pupils of the 
school, for the pictures are all from the In- 
fant Class department. 

We predict that many an adult will linger 
long over the seventy-nine pictures, studying 
the various expressions of the little ones, no 
two of which bear any resemblance to 
the other. The Easter edition will be sup 
plied to all subscribers of the weekly without 
extra charge or further orders; but where 
extra copies are wanted, the charge will be at 
the rate of one dollar per hundred copies, 
post paid. Sunday Schools not subseribing 
regularly, can have the Easter number at the 
above rate, viz: one dollar per hundred 
copies, post paid. 


Ir one wants a great treat for all of the 
young people of the household, send for a 
bound copy of Sunday for 1900: The price is 
$1.25, but we have only fifty copies left from 
the Christmas sales, which we are closing ont 
for 65 eccrts net, post paid. The bux con- 
teins over 490 pages, several hundred beauti 
fvl pictures, handsomely bound in illuusin- 
ated boards, and is altogether the “most for 
the money” that is to be had. This offer, of 
course, is limited to the stock on hand. 


Easter Cards will soon be wanted, and 
our list will be ready in due season. We can 
only say now that the Cards are- more in 
harmony with the Church idea of the season 
than heretofore. Raphael Tuck & Sons in 


The Living Church. 


dainty line, which are the most refined and 
delicate for private use among friends. An 
nouncement as to prices will be made later, 
as all styles are not in stock at the moment 
of writing. 


THE Clergy are frequently asking for suit- 
able books to give to those who have just 
been confirmed. The Bishop of Iowa has 
compiled one which is excellent, entitled 
Prayers for Daily Use. It contains private 
prayers for all occasions, including devotions 
for the Holy Communion, but not the Service 
itself. 

Another book for the same purpose is, 
God’s Board, a manual for the Holy Com- 
munion. This has prayers for all occa- 
sions, and also the full service of the Holy 
Communion from the Prayer Book. These 
books cover the needs of all grades in a 
Confirmation class. They are nicely bound 
in cloth and soldat 20 cents each net, in- 
cluding carriage, thus making them the 
cheapest books for the purpose on the mar- 
ket, and in all respects valuable. 


WE have acceded to the wishes of a great 
many of the clergy, and have issued a new 
and cheaper edition of Our Family Ways, 
found in neat paper cover; also, in the same 
binding, the companion volume, The New 
Creation. These books are written by a Sis- 
ter of the Holy Nativity, and are designed for 
the instruction of young people in the great 
doctrines of the Church. They are so clearly 
and pleasantly written, that children will en- 
joy them; and they are also entertaining and 
instructive for adults who need elementary 
instruction. Our Family Ways has already 
reached an impression of 8,000 copies. The 
prices of these books are: bound in cloth, 50 
cents each, net, post paid; in paper covers, 25 
cents, each, net. In order to make the books 
low enough for wide distribution, where 10 
or more copies are ordered to one address, the 
paper edition will be sold at the rate of 20 
cents each, express prepaid. These are the 
books to be read in families during the 
Lenten season, and the clergy will find it ad- 
vantageous to urge their reading. 


New theological books announced by 
Longmans, Green & Co., are: The Doctrine of 
the Real Presence, being the Bampton Lec- 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


now prepared by an improved process which 
is the result of years of scientific investiga- 
tion, may be confidently relied upon as 
being of 


Absolute Purity and Free From 
Disagreeable Taste and Odor. 


MOLLER’s OIL always gives satisfactory 
results because of its perfect digestibility 
and the fact that it may be taken contin- 
uously without causing gastric disturbance. 

In flat, oval bottles only, dated. See that our name 


appears on bottle as agents. Explanatory pamphlets 
mailed /ree. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 
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The Value 
Of Reputation. 


A reputation based on half a century’s 
experience, dealing directly with the 
women of the family all over the world, 
is unique, and stimulates a worthy pride. 
THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
aims to maintain its well-earned reputa- 


tion for fair dealing during all time. It 
is permanent, its offices are in every city 


of the world, and parts and supplies for 
its machines can always be easily ob- — 


tained. 


Sold on instalments. 
Old machines taken in exchange. 


The Singer Manufacturing Co., 


“‘ Sewing-Machine I fakers for the World.” 


NEW EASTER ANTHEMS 


JUST PUBLISHED.: 
Awake, Awake, with Holy Rapture Sing, 
By JOHN E. WEST. (12c) 


The Strife is o’er, the Battle Done, 

By Bertram LOuISs SELBY. (6c) 

1 am the Resurrection and the Life, 

By RouAnpD Rogers, M. D. (15e.) 
POPULAR CANTATAS FOR LENT. 


The Crucifiction, J. Stainer, - - $§$ .60 
The Requiem, C. Gounod, - + - 1.00 
The Last Night at Bethany, heck 

C. Lee Williams, - - - - 75> 
The Cross of Christ, T. Adams, - - .50 
Gethsemane, C. Lee Williams, - 1.00 


Is it Nothing to You, Rev. E. V. Hall —- 
POPULAR LENT AND EASTER ANTHEMS. 


Is it Nothing to You. M. B. Foster............... 12¢ 
Jesus, Savi ur. ] am Thine, 4ru e Steane....... 6¢ 
The Path of the Just. J V. Roberts.............. 6c 
Waich ye and Pray, G. R. Vicars ...... ......... 8¢ 
Bebold, ye Despisers, Horatio W. Parker ....... Re 
When it was yet Dark, R. H. Woodman 1 
The Lord is Risen, C. R. Ga'e ............. 


Christ is Risen from the Deud, J. V. Roberts 
Wortby is the Lamb J. F. Harne't............... 
Hallelujah Christ is Risen, Bruce Steane ...... 

The above can be seen at your local music 
store and copies can be had on approval, from 
the publishers. 

Special Catalogues sent free, also catalogues 
of anthems and services, at a uniform price of 
5 cents. 


Novello, Ewer & Co., 


21E.17, St., 
New York. 


Inother’s Rome Calks 
With Ker Little Ones. 


BIBLE STORIES ON THEs# s¥ s¥ 
OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS, POSTPAID. 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


BRIE LIEN SELL IETS IIA EEE TE 


Direct at Wholesale. 


We manufacture 178 styles of vehicles and 65 styles of harness and 
we sell them direct to you at wholesale, 


WE HAVE NO ACENTS 


and are the largest manufacturers of vehicles and harness nthe 
world selling to the consumer exclusively. 
advantage of the largest selection. You run no risk for we ship all 
goods anywhere with priviledge of examination; we guarantee 


We give you the 


everythin. Our line consists of Surreys, Traps, Phaetous, Spiders, 
Stanhopes, Driving Wagons. Top Buggies, Open and Top 
Road Wagons, Spring Wagons, Delivery Wagons, Milk W agons,- 
Wagonettes, and all styles of harness. Send at once for our 
Jarge illustrated catalogue and look into the merits of this 
proposition, mailed FRik. 


RRIAGE AN “MFG. CO. 
BHAA eee rate: seco. ELKHART, INDIANA, 


L . Peers ere ee tT d 


sending us their samples wrote: “We have 
this season issued a series of Easter Cards 
which seem to have been especially designed 
for The Young Churchman Co..” This is a 
compliment, for we have argued for years for 
Ohurchly cards, and at last we have some. 
The London §8. P. C. K. have also issued their 


\ 
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tures, by Thos. B. Strong, B.D., delivered in 
95, $1.00; Lenten Meditations, by Rev. V. S. 
8. Coles, M.A., for every day of Lent, $1.00; 
An Essay Toward Faith, by the Very Rev- 
erend Dean Robbins, of Albany; Words of 
Hahortation, being sermons preached in St. 
Paul’s, by Canon Newbolt, the worthy succes- 
sor of Liddon; The Characteristic: Features 
of Hach Gospel, by Dr. Luckock, Dean of 
Lichfield; a new edition of Gore’s Church and 
the Ministry at $2.00; and two new volumes 
in the “Oxford Library of Practical Theolo- 
gy,” being (3) Oonfirmation, by the Bishop 
of Vermont, and (4) the Prayer Book, by the 
Rev. Leighton Pullan, M.A. All of the books 
in this series are published at $1.50. As fast 
as they are ready, they can be supplied by 
The Young Churchman Co. at the usual rate 
of discount. 


TRADE WITH THE ORIENT. 


THE proposition for the appointment of a 
Commission to study the commercial condi- 
tions in China and Japan, embodied in sun- 
dry bills now before Congress, is along lines 
similar to those already adopted by several of 
the active commercial nations of Europe. The 
document recently issued by the Treasury 
Bureau of Statistics, Commercial China in 
1899, shows that experiments made by other 
nations in sending commissions to the Orient 
have been very satisfactory. The British 
Commission, or “Commercial Mission,” as it 
was called, spent a part of the years 1896 
and 1897 in China alone, devoting 8 months 
to a trip from Shanghai up the Yangtze river 
to the head of navigation, thence southward 
to the head of the West river, by which they 
returned to the seaboard, reaching Canton 
and Hongkong after 8 months of travel and 
study, and giving to the British public a very 
elaborate and extremely valuable report on 
the wants, consuming power, and general 
conditions of the people of Central and 
Southern China, their trip having carried 
them through the most densely populated 
part of that country. The French mission was 
absent from France nearly two years, return- 
ing in October, 1897, after a thorough in- 
vestigation of agricultural, industrial and 
commercial conditions, which is not to be 
made public, but recorded for the use of the 
several chambers of commerce which shared 
in the expedition. The French are somewhat 
wary of the publication of the report of this 
Commission, since a Commission sent to 
China in 1843 for the purpose of discovering 
means of extending French trade, published 
an elaborate report which is said to have be- 
come more profitable to England than to 
France. The Germans, profiting by this ex- 
ample, have also omitted to give to the gen- 
eral public the result of the work of their 
Commercial Mission which returned to Ger- 
many in 1899 after fifteen months’ study of 
China and other Eastern Asiatic countries. 
This German Commission was _ especially 
thorough in its work, collecting large num- 
bers of samples of the goods required and 
used by the people of the countries which 
they visited, and creating from them an ex- 
hibit which is only open to those persons 
actually interested in the trades concerned 
and to members of chambers of commerce 
and certain officials, no other persons being 
admitted, while copies of the report are only 
published for private circulation. The Nord 
Deutsche Zeitung of April 29, 1899, states 
that the exhibit includes over 50,000 samples 
which show that the collection is the result 
of close study of competent men who thor- 
oughly understand their work and that the 
exhibits show first, what European and 
American goods are exported to Eastern 
Asia, and second, what goods can be pur- 
chased there. ; 

The pending measures as introduced only 
provide that the Commission shall visit 
China and Japan, whose imports form but 
about one-third of those of the Orient whose 
trade the United States, with a Nicaraguan 


ow 


The Diving Church. 


canal, may be expected to command. Amer- 
ican products are finding a rapidly enlarging 
market in all of the countries of the East, 
and especially in Asiatic Russia, Manchuria, 
Korea, Siam, and Australia, while the enor- 
mous market offered by the British and 
Dutch Hast Indies is also worthy of atten- 
tion. 


THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL, 


Few People Know How Useful it is in Preserv- 
ing Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disin- 
fectant and purifier in nature, but few 
realize its value when taken into the 
human system for the same cleansing 
purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more 
you take of it the better; it is not a drug 
at all, but simply absorbs the gases and 
impurities always present in the stomach 
and intestines, and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking, or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth, and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form, or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon 
tell in a much improved condition of the 
general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath, and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: ‘‘I advise 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all pa- 
tients suffering from gas in stomach and 
bowels, and to clear the complexion and 
purify the breath, mouth, and throat; | 
also believe the liver is greatly benefitted 
by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent 
preparation, yet I believe I get more and 
better charcoal in Stuart's Absorbent 
Lozenges than in any of the ordinary 
charcoal tablets.”’ 


Washing 


The Best 


HERE isn’t a Tooth Brush made ex- 
cept the Prophylactic that really 
does what it is designed for, The 


Prophylactic 
Tooth Brush 


gets the teeth clean. Other brushes get them 
pretty near clean. ‘Pretty near’’ causes 
decay. Teeth always decay from without. 
SOLD ONLY IN A YELLOW Box—for your pro- 
tection, Curyed handle and face to fit the 
mouth. Bristles in irregular tufts—cleans be- 
tween the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to 
hold it. These mean much to cleanly persons— 
the only ones who like our brush. Ac*:1Its? 35¢. 
Children’s (2 sizes) 25e. By mail or at deal- 
ers’. Send for our free booklet “ Tooth Truths.” 
FLORENCE M’F’G ‘COF 


25 Pine Street, Florence, Mass 


t 


Puget 


Sound 


Three good ways of going 
are via St. Paul, Denver 
or Billings. Either way 
by “The Burlington” from 
Chicago or St. Louis. 


The European plan Dining 
Car service is a special feature 
of excellence on this line. 


Travel 
Without 
Worry 


Is easy on the personally escorted 
excursions to California via the 
Santa Fe Route. 

The excursion conductor assumes 
the care, leaving only the enjoy- 
ment to patrons. 

Three times a week from Chicago 
and Kansas City. 

Full information furnished by 


sive 


T. A. GRADY, 
Manager California Tourist Service, 
TheJAtchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
109 Adams Street, Chicago. 


Powder. 


Cleans Everything from Cellar to Garret. 


1084 
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OUTPUT OF BOOhS IN, MANILA. 


( A WORK on tie)" RObraphy of Manila 
enumerates the titlés of 420 books printed in 
that city between 1593—in which year the 
first book was print’? jthere—and 1810. 
There is many an European city that cannot 
show so great a list of books published dur- 
ing the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and not one’ city in the former colonies of 
Great Britain on this continent.—The New 
World. 


Mags Seeaner 
in the end than amy seeds 
that only cost half as much. 
Tested, true to name, fresh and 
reliable. Always the best. Ask 
for Ferry’s—take no others. 
Write for 1900 Seed Annual. 
D. M. FERRY & ©OO., 
Detroit, Mich, 


ARE = BEST 
Sold by STATIONERS Everywhere 


Samples for trial of the leading numbers 
for correspondents and accountants, will be 
sent on receipt of return postage. 


249 Broadway. 
Nex - York, N. ¥, 


SPENCERIAN PEN 60., 


For ces and 
Medium Writ- 
ing—303, 404, 603, 
604 E, F., 601 E, F. 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 
Stub Points=1008, 1071, 1083. 


i , 1071, 1083. 
For Vertical Writing= 1045 
(Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 
1047 (Multiscript), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


Court-House Serles=1064, 1065, 1066, and others. 


ARIS 1900 S. S. ALLER specially 
chartered to sai] June 
27th to Cherbourg, Southampton and Bre- 
men, also Crty OF ROoM®#, and NEBRASKA, 
specially chartered, June 30th to Glasgow or Paris 
Exposition, Oberammergau Passion Play and Tour 
of Europe, booking now. Also Thirty other Spring 
and Summer Excursions to Europe. Holy Land 
Party leaves March 3, April 28, June 27. Round the 
World Parties Sept. 12, Oct. 3, Nov. 8. 
¥F,. ©. CLARK, 111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Or Henderson Bros., Agts., 176 Jackson Boul., Chicago. 


ONE ee 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
= ingcan be made ona Lawton 
— Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ping. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
ot work. Agents wanted. 


i 4 

30V St,, New York. 
LAWTON & Co., Bg Desa ‘Street, Chitago: 

EY AVOID THE KNIFE! 

The cure ot Diseased Eyes or weak- 

ened vision by Absorption methods asu-cess Every- 

thing gained by investigation. Valuable Pamphlet 


free. A home or Sanitarium treatment. (Est. 1890. 
Bemis Eye Sanitarium Co., Glens Falls, N.Y. 


FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


trees) apply ( Se. ee ey Plants, ano 
rees), apply (catalogue free) to JOHN LEWIS 
CH HILDS Floral Park New York. 


Pettijohn’s on 


FOOD 


The. Living Church. 


[ THOUSANDS « 


WHO SAID IT? 


DrAN Swirt is credited with “Bread is 
the staff of life.” 

It was Keats who said, 
ty is a joy forever.” 


“A thing of beau- 


“Man proposes,but God disposes,” 
marked Thomas a Kempis. 


re- 


Franklin is authority for 


those who help themselves.” 


“God helps 


It was an observation of Thomas South- 
ern that “Pity’s akin to love.” 

We are indebted to Colley Cibber, not to 
Shakespeare, for “Richard is himself again.” 

Edward Coke, the English jurist, was of 
the opinion that “A man’s house is his 
castle.” 

“When Greek meets Greek, then is the tug 
of war,’ was written by Nathaniel Lee, in 
1602. 

Edward Young tells us 


“Death loves a 


shining mark,” and “A fool at forty is a fool 
indeed.” 

“Variety’s the spice of life,’ and “Not 
much the worse for wear,” were coined by 
Cowper. 


Charles Pinckney gave the patriotic senti- 
ment, “Millions for defense, but not one cent 
for tribute.” 

“Of two evils, I have chosen the less,” 
and “The end must justify the means,” are 
from Matthew Prior. 

To Milton we owe “The Paradise of 
fools,’ ‘“‘A wilderness of sweets,” and 
“Moping melancholy and moonstruck mad- 
ness.” 

The poet Campbell found that “Coming 
events cast their shadows before,” and ‘’Tis 
distance lends enchantment to the view.” 


Christopher Marlowe gave forth the in- 
vitation so often repeated by his brothers in 
a less public way, “Love me little, love me 
long.” 

To Dr. Johnson belongs “A good hater,” 
and to Mackintosh, in 1701, the phrase, often 
attributed to John Randolph, “Wise and 
masterly inactivity.” 


“First in war, first in peace, and first in 
the hearts of his fellow-citizens” (not his 
countrymen) appeared in the resolutions pre- 
sented to the House of Representatives in 
December, 1799, by Gen. Henry Lee.—South- 
ern Christian Advocate. 


If You are Tired. 


Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


Affords immediate relief in mental and 

physical exhaustion and insomnia. 

Quiets and strengthens the nerves. 
Genuine bears name Horsrorb’s on wrapper. 


‘SALAD. __xot 


UNTIL {PEOPLE THINK A SALAD 
DELiciousty SAVOR 


WHEN BUYING, NOTE THE SIGNATURE~ 
LEA & PERRINS ACROSS THE WRAPPER. 
JOHN DUNCAN'S SONS, AG'TS.,NEW YORK, 


Marcu 3,.1900 


ED id 


EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED 


a strictly first-class train, consisting of 


Buffet- Smoking and Library Cars, Pullman 
Double Drawing-Room Sleeping Cars 
and Dining Cars, 


runs through between Chicago and 


without change via the 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC 
& NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


affording the quickest transit to SAN FRANCISCO, 
the gateway to 
Hawaii, Philippine Islands, China and Japan. 


For tickets, full information and descriptive 
pamphlets apply at 


CHICAGO & 


NORTH-WESTERN 


RAILWAY. 
City Ticket Office, 193 Clark Street. 


IF YOU HAVE 


Rheumatism 


and drugs and doctors fail to cure you write to me, 
and I will send you free a trial package of a simple 
remedy, which cured me and thousands of others, 
among them cases of over 50 years’ standing. This is 
no humbug or deception but an honest remedy that 
you can test without spendingacent. Itrecently cured 
a lady who had been an invalid for 52 years. Address 


JOHN A. SMITH, 1173 Summerfield Church Building, — 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


it ALLE Ss Look ok 


HARTMAN M’F’G. CO., BOX 108 ELLWOOD CITY, PA. 
Or Rvom 118, 309 Broadway, New York City. 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Aids digestion, .clears the head, and increases energy. At 
all druggists. 50c. and $1. 


WORGESTER GORSETS—Sold by leading deal- 
ers everywhere. Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 
Worcester Gorset Go., 
Worcester, Mass. Chicago. Ill. : 


JEHOVAH AND LUCIFER. “Next TO THE 
Bisuy: LEADS up To 17.” The greatest and 
most interesting Book of the Century. One 
Agent wanted in every Church. Libera] pay. 
M. W. Hazen Co., 27 Thames St., New York. 


WHEN HAMLET EXCLAIMED ‘‘AYE 


THERE'S THE RUB!” COULD HE in A Pp () [| O 
REFERRED 10 | 
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MILWAUKEE AND CHICAGO, MARCH 10, 1900. 


PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO. 


Ee" COMMUNICATIONS FOR ALL TO BE ADDRESSED TO MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Che Young Churchman 


An illustrated paper for the Chlldren of the 
Church, and for Sunday Schools. 

WEEKLY: 80cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 54 cents per copy 
per year with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 

MONTHLY: 20 cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 12% cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of*‘10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 


Che Shepherd's Arms 


An illustrated paper for the little ones of the 
Church and for Infant and Primary Classes. 
Printed on rose-tinted paper. 

WEEKLY: 40cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 30 cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 

MONTHLY: 15 cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 8 cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 


Che Living Mhurch 


A Weekly Record of the News, the Work, and the 
Thought of the Church. Subscription Price, $2.50 per 
year. If paid ip advance, $2.00. To the Clergy, $1.50 per 
year 

GLUB RATES. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly) and THE YOUNG 

CHURCHMAN (weekly), $2.50 per year. 


THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and THE SHEPHERD'S ARMS (weekly), 
$2.80 per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and THE LIVING CHURCH QUARTERLY, $2.75 
per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), THE SHEPHERD'S ARMS (weekly), and THE 
LIVING CHURCH QUARTERLY—a combination desirable 
inevery family—%3.00 per year. 


Che Living Church Quarterly 


Containing a Church Almanac and Kalendar 
for the Year, issued at Advent; followed quar- 
terly by smaller issues containing the Clergy 
List corrected. Nearly 700 pages per year. 


Price 25 cts. for all. 


Evening Prayer Leaflet 


Contains the full Evening Prayer with Collect, 
Psalter, and 4 Hymns, published weekly in ad- 
vance forevery Sunday evening. For distribu- 
tion in churches. Price in quantities, 25 cts. 
per copy per year. Transient orders, 50 cts. per 
hundred copies. A number of special editions 


for special occasions. 


The Key to th 


A slight pressure of one finger on the shift key of the 


emington Typewriter 


No duplicate set of keys to remember. 


brings all of the capitals under your hands. 
No continual reaching after distant keys. 

This fact, and its easy springy touch, enables Remington operators to write 
more and write longer with less effort and less fatigue than the users of any other 
writing machine. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, oes Broadway, eu York 
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CARYL COLEMAN, President. 


CHURCH GLASS & DECORATING COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


English Stained Glass Windows 


mates furnished upon application. 


The Diving Church. 


Lenten and Easter Goods. 


Vestments, Stoles and Altar Hangings tor Lent and Easter, 


Esti 
For those desiring to do their 


own work, we take pleasure in stamping designs and selling all ma- 
terials, Send for Hand Book and Samples, 


RUSSELL STURGIS FOOT, Vice-Pres. 


Made by John Hardman & Co 
London and Birmingham. 


American Mosaic Glass Windows, 
Numbers 3. 5 and 7 WEST TWENTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Church Cushions. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our free 
book. Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St.. N. Y. 


TTT TTTT TTT TT TTT TT TTT tT 
The Cambridge School fk, 


Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN, Director, 


alms to develop the best type of womanhood that 
refinement and intellectual training can produce. 
The ideal is the highest, and no detail is too small 
for the personal attention of the Director, Mr. Ar- 
thur Gilman. Each course is suited to the pupil, and 
not the pupil to the course, and the pupils are pro- 
vided with such careful and kindly attention as a 
mother desires for a daughter when away from home 


The Manual describes the school. 
No 86 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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GRAFTON HALL, 


School for Young Ladies, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


College Preparatory and Graduate Courses, Special 
Advantages in LANGUAGES, MUSIC AND ART, 


306 SE AE ak Se ae ae aE ae ae ae ae 
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Individual Rooms. s¢ Modern Equipment. 


Rev. B. Talbot Rogers, Mi. A., Warden. 


St Mary's School, Knoxville, Ill, 
Now in Its Thirty-second Year. 


Prominent families in many States, during a quarter of 
a century, have been patrons of this institution. Students 
are received at any time when there is a vacancy. Escort 

gs furnished from Chicago without charge. Address, 
Rev. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis, 


A scheol for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth hoes begins September 21, 1889. 
references: Rt. Rev. I. Nicholson, D. D., Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rey. W. E. McLaren, OD. Chicago; Rt. Rev. Geo. F. 
Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; ‘David B. Lyman, Esq. Chi- 
eago: W. D. Kertoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, 

THE SIsTER SUPERIOR. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Ill, 


THE CH10aco Di0ocESsAN SOHOOL FOR GIBLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D., 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, #300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 

FLEETWOOD, 8.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


Episcopal High School of Virginia, 
Near Alexandria. 
For Boys. Sixty-first year. Illustrated catalogue sent 
on application. 
L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


Racine College Grammar School, 


“The school that makes manly boys.” Graduates enter 
any university. Diploma admits to Universities of Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin. Address 

Rev. H. D. Rosinson, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


* : 64th 
Riverview Academy ‘env. 

Overlooks the Hudson. Magnificent and healthful in 
location, with exceptionally coer instructors. Military 
discipline. . BISBEE, A.M., Prin., 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


W Rey. JH. PILLspury, A.M. 
The aban School, Principal, Waban, Mass., 
Location unsurpassed; 10 miles from Boston. Best of 


facilities. Cultured, manly, and wholesome atmosphere 
Athietics, lectures, and concerts. 


CHAS. G. BLAKE & CO. 


720 Woman’sTemple,Chicago. 


Memorial 
Crosses. 


Monuments of all Styles. 


Send for our “Help in the Selec- 
tion of @ Monument.” Sent Free. 


COX SONS & VINING 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, 
Choir Yestments, 
Embroideries and Materials, 
Custom Made Clerical Clothing 


COLEGATE ART GLASS CO, 
Established in 1860 by E. Colegate. 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS AND BRASSES, 
Highest award Augusta Exposition, 1891. 


318 West 13th Street, New York. 
WINDOWS, 
CHURC FURNITURE. 


R. G. GEISSLER, % Marble and Metal Work. 
56 West 8th St. (rear 6th Ave.). New York. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH. 
Memorials. Supplies. 


THE COX SONS & BUCKLEY CO. 


hurch Furnishers and Decorators. 
70 Firth Avenue New York City. 


AR “at WORKER™ 


el 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 


GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS. 


27-29 South Clinton Street, - - Chicago, 111. 


~ UNLIEEOTHER BELLS 
/ \\ SWEETER, MORE DUR- 
hen ee 

ee So TELLS WHY. 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. g&~Send for 
Catalogue. The C. 8S. BELLCO., Hillsboro,O. 


Church Bells, Chimes and Peals of Best 
Quality. Address, 


fa Old Established 
es BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
> THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati,O. 
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Spaulding & Co. 


EASTERS#¥ SF 
MEMORIALS 


In Gold, Silver, Brass or Bronze, 


ALSO 


Marble or Wood. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES 
ON APPLICATION. 


Spaulding & Co., 


ECCLESIASTICAL METAL WORKERS 
Jackson Boulevard & State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


bd 


1) pe fr ? Durable Choir 
o Vestments.... 
Made for us in England can be im- 
ported NCNM KKM 
DUTY FREE 


Eor Easter use by ordering NOW, 
Full information—promptly, 2c 


E. 0. THOMPSON'S SONS, 


CHOIR OUTFITTERS 
908 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


bs _ Exceptional Op- 
Y S " portunity for a lim- 
> °F) ited number of cul- 

} rn Q tured people to avail 
AN ie) themselves of an Ideal 


Sammer Tour, under Ex- 
perienced Management and 
at Moderate Cost, leaving New 
York on April28,1900,o0n S.S. *‘Al- 
ler’’ of North German Lloyd Line,and 
returning via Southampton October 
14, 1900, 

To ensure high character of party references will 
be required from ali persons unknown to manager. 


PARIS EXPOSITION! 
OBERAMMERGAU! 


References, by permission: Rey. Geo. R. Van De 
Water, D.D., Rector St. Andrew’s Church 
and Chaplain of Co.umbia University, 2067 
Fitth Avenue, New York; Rey. Robt. §. 
MacArthur, Past r Calvary Baptist 
Church, 358 West 57th St, New York: 


Prof. Robt. W. Rogers, Ph. D., e 
Drew Theological Seminary, Maa- 
ison, N. J. For Itinerary con- 
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Unpboustep.y a difficult question is presented in connec- 
tion with the Porto Rico Tariff Law, which, as passed by 
the House of Representatives, provides that on exports and 
imports between Porto Rico and the United States, there shall 
be collected a tariff equal to 15 per cent. of that required by 
the Dingley Law, the revenue in case of both exports and im- 
ports to be applied solely to the uses of the island colony, and 
the whole law to expire March Ist, 1902. The difficulty arises 
from the fact that Porto Rico seeks a market for her products, 
and also requires the importation of all the manufactured goods 
used on the island, and the tariff must of necessity increase 
the cost of the latter, there being little or no home manufac- 
turing. On the other hand, the traditional American policy of 
more than a generation standing, which, despite opposition, has 
prevailed under both Republican and Democratic administra- 
tions, has for its foundation principle the necessity of keeping 
the condition of the American workingman from sinking to 
the level of the peasantry of other countries, by assessing, more 
or less equitably, the difference between the cost of production 


under the respective conditions of this and other countries. _ 


The most rigid protectionist would not deny that free trade 
would be the ideal condition, if the workingman of all nations 
were alike on the highest fiscal level in every country. The 
American problem must be to raise the level of the Porto Rican 
peasant, without reducing the condition of the American work- 
ingman in the same occupation, to the present Porto Rican 
level. Despite large opposition to the present bill from theorists 
of various kinds in both parties, we feel that it is acceptable as 
a tentative measure, and that by providing a revenue for Porto 
Rico without direct taxation, it will do good rather than harm 
to that island. 


THE counter-irritation plan has been eminently successful 
in South Africa. Not only has the invasion of the Orange 
Free State by Lord Roberts resulted in the relief of Kimberley 
and the capture of General Cronje with from three to five 
thousand men, but it has also enabled General Buller to enter 
Ladysmith, thus granting relief after a four months’ siege, to 
the forces of General White and to the civilians and natives 
who were with him. The excitement and enthusiasm in Eng- 
land, after the high tension of the past months, was unbounded. 
- At the same time, it is easy to exaggerate the importance of the 
eapture. The decisive battle of the war is yet to be fought, 
unless the Boers follow the example of the Spaniards and 
throw up the game as lost before their main strongholds have 
been attacked. Lord Roberts, however, has gained the added 
prestige of success, and appears to be fully competent to deal 
with the extensive campaign that must ensue. No doubt the 
relief of Mafeking will follow in the near future. 


- Wueruer Russia has actually taken advantage of British 
pre-oceupation to strengthen her position in the East, or 
whether it only “happens so,” may perhaps be an arguable point, 
but undoubtedly she has by a brilliant cowp in connection with 
her fiscal policy, assumed an ascendancy in Persia which Great 
Britain has formerly possessed, but which can hardly be won 
back. Incidentally, though no doubt the position has disad- 
vantages to Nngland, it may prevent the evident social embar- 


rassments which arise from time to time when the Shah has 
found it convenient to visit his friend, the Queen. 

Tue attack of the Comptroller of Greater New York upon 
the Corporation Counsel of that city, alleging complicity in 
“legalized robbery” of the city, is an added detail making up 
the despair of the American people regarding municipal goy- 
ernment Investigations, publicity, proof of fraud and bribery 
in our city governments, are powerless to effect reforms so long 
as the majority of the voters are willing to have it so. Herein 
is the blackest feature of all. Under any system, bad men 
might from time to time attain power, and corruption might 
be carried on. The difficulty appears to be that the voters are 
either positively ready to indorse corruption, or are negatively 
indifferent to it. Thus, if corruption is proved on the part of 
officials—we do not intimate that in the case mentioned it is 
proved—it by no means follows that the corrupt officials will 
not be re-elected at the next election. The worst of it is, that 
though New York is especially prominent in the history of 
municipal corruption, there is a general feeling that many other 
cities are practically as bad, though it is generally hushed up. 
The only antidote to this state of affairs is an aggressive cam- 
paign to inculeate good morals in the American people, enforced 
by the only power that has ever been successful in this cam- 
paign—personal religion. 


Tue sharp advance in the price of speculative cotton would 
be most gratifying if there was any evidence that it was not 
due most largely to manipulations of the market, and thus 
likely to drop again, leaving fortunes only in the hands of the 
speculators. With the general prosperity of the past two or 
three years in this country, the cotton states have not kept pace. 
The price of cotton has ruled extremely low, and the planters 
have hardly made expenses. To our mind, the South alone 
holds the key to the situation. A great part of Georgia now 
planted in unprofitable cotton could be utilized to excellent ad- 
vantage for peach orchards. In central Alabama and Missis- 
sippi the soil is capable of diversified crops which would always 
find a ready market. But the great reform of all would be the 
extensive manufacture of cotton goods on a scale ten-fold 
greater than that now prevailing in the South. A purely agri- 
cultural community is never largely prosperous. An agricul- 
tural plus manufacturing section has in itself the conditions 
for prosperity, and is seldom long unprosperous. When the 
South manufactures her own cotton goods, sufficient at least for 
home consumption, she may look for the wave of prosperity to 
include her also, when it passes over America. 


Crcm Ruopgs is said to have sailed for England, while Dr. 
Jameson is ill from typhoid fever, contracted during the siege 


at Ladysmith. It is a little strange that with the intense de- 


sire of the Boers to capture these two men, both should have 
escaped after being besieged. It is said that Rhodes con- 
tributed very largely to the spirits of the population at Kim- 
berley, and spent much time during the siege setting out trees. 
on the streets of the city. It is even suggested in Kimberley 
that a statue be erected to commemorate his services to the 
city. It is hardly likely that Jameson—he who failed—will be 
commemorated with gratitude anywhere. Such is the world’s 
verdict upon failure! 
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THE Crry AND its ENvirons—WorK IN LonG JsLAND—MIs- 
SIONARY EXTENSION IN Upper NEw YOrRK—MISSIONARY 
CONFERENCE—LENTEN AND SPECIAL SERVICES. 


HERE are 86,000 communicants of the Church resident 

within the five boroughs of New York; a number twice as 
great, and more, as belong to any other religious body, Jews 
and Roman Catholics excepted. Certain of our parishes give 
to the Church, through the location of their places of worship 
and their modern methods for reaching the people, a prominence 
both locally and nationally, that is quite out of proportion to 
our communicant list as a whole. Were it to happen that 
Trinity Corporation could no longer maintain its parish church 
and St. Paul’s in their present locations, it would be worth while 
for the Church at large to maintain them, and that quite apart 
from the religious service they render those who attend them. 
The exterior of Trinity and St. Paul’s preach to all America. 

Such parishes as Grace, St. Bartholomew’s, St. George’s, and 
the Holy Communion, are talked about by reason of their meth- 
ods. Our Church is looked up to by others. “Episcopalians” 
in New York are expected to lead. Methods are patterned after 
and praised, truth to tell, rather beyond their merits. Oredit 
is given for financial strength, for popularity, and for results, 
far beyond the deserving point. 

And yet it is true that the Church, as no other religious 
body, the Roman Catholic not excepted, is intrenched in the 
dominant city of the New World. There is, too, a system in 
this intrenchment. It covers every part, down-town and suburb, 
and there is life in it. Calvary, Ascension, and other old par- 
ishes, are accumulating endowments in fields from which de- 
nominational churches have been driven because unable so much 
as to meet current expenses; and the Borough of the Bronx, 
where New York must extend because it cannot extend else- 
where, has been within the last year covered to the last square 
rod by parochial lines; a strategic advantage that must tell in 
Church progress in city and nation during the century about 
to open. 

The Rev. Dr. H. C. Swentzel, of St. Luke’s, has just been 
elected Archdeacon of the Northern Brooklyn district. The 
Archdeacon of the Southern District is the Rev. A. B. Kinsolvy- 
ing, of Christ Church, the latter a parish that gave, during the 
past ten years, $70,000 to Church extension within the Long 
Island Diocese. In all of the new settlements in the Brooklyn 
suburbs there is much activity. The work at Sheepshead Bay 
has just called the Rev. Thos. A. Hyde of Massachusetts. A 
tower of strength is Mr. C. N. Allen, a business man in deacon’s 
orders, that he may be of still greater usefulness. Several mis- 
sions owe their existence to him, among them Vanderveer Park. 
Another splendid work is at Dyker Heights, where there have 
been secured, since last July, lots worth $4,000 clear, $2,000 in 
money, and a spiritual growth quite equal to the material. It 
has just been organized into a parish. 

The Garden City Cathedral foundation is a wonderful help 
to Church extension in the Long Island Diocese. Canon Bryan 
has no fewer than nine missions, and it is rare that he has not 
under construction a new parish house, or is not attending to 
the transfer of lots. Not long since a new work was started at 
Mineola, and another new one is contemplated at Merrick. St. 
George’s, Flushing, has lately completed one mission chapel, and 
will build another. Christ Church, Clinton Avenue, is erecting 
a new church at Red Hook, to cost $30,000. 

A new Sunday School has been started by Dr. Olendenin 
in a distant part of his famous Westchester parish. This makes 
five new missions 
in Upper New York 
within a year. Two 
more are projected. 
One of them, St. 
Margaret’s, has a 
chapel seating six 
hundred under con- 
struction, to be 
opened in May. 
Funds have been 
subscribed to sup- 
port a priest; and a 
memorial church, 
to cost $40,000, has 
been given, to be 
built within three 


*<sT. SIMEON’S WORSHIPS IN WHAT WAS, TEN 
MONTHS AGO, A CARRIAGE HOUSE.” 


Ube Living Church, 
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or four years. Twelve months ago there was nothing here. An- 
other work, St. Simeon’s, worships in what was, ten months ago, 
a carriage house. It has been changed by the addition of a eross 
outside, and its interior is as comfortable as one might desire. 
The “sacristy” is the stall once occupied by the family horse. 
No other building was to be had, The fact was deplored, and 
a lease of the carriage house taken. ‘The outcome has been more 
advantageous than the parlors, stores, and halls, which are used 
in the case of other missions. Bishop Talbot, acting for Bishop 
Potter, visits St. Simeon’s March 9. The class for Confirmation 
number 18. 


An economic feature of this Bronx extension work is that 
the people themselves bear the cost. The Archdeaconry of New 
York is fully occupied in other good works; five missions are 
added to its work without cost to it. The people who come to 
Sunday School and service are of all religions and no religion. 
Lay readers take the services, unless a neighboring priest finds 
time to do so, and the people do not expect priestly supervision 
for which they are as yet unable to pay. At one mission there 
have been above forty Baptisms within the year, and at another 
there is now a Confirmation class numbering eighteen under in- 
struction by a neighboring rector. Much of the credit for con- 
ditions obtaining on both sides of the East River is due to mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. <A plan similar to that 
employed in Buffalo and Pittsburgh has been adapted to local 
conditions. 

The Missionary Secretaries signalized their removal to new 
quarters by holding a conference with clergy of the metropolitan 
district. The aim of Dr. Lloyd is to hold such conferences 
monthly, for the double purpose of increasing the interest in 
missions on the part of parishes in and near New York, and to 
put greater system into mission giving. The question of spe- 
cials, which formed the bulk of the discussion at this first con- 
ference, is one that troubles all Mission Boards, and by none 
of them has been hastily decided one way or the other. Dr. 
Greer strongly favored system, and spoke in positive terms about 
people who make appeals having the direct approval of the Board 
of Missions. There are others who point out economic facts 
on the opposite side, but there is no disposition hastily to act 
in the matter. About fifty of the clergy were present at the 
conference. 

Lenten services; especially the noon-hour ones, begin about 


‘as last year, with a slight tendency to increased attendance. 


Grace and Trinity get the largest noon-hour congregations, and 
in both of them the number of men has so far been encouraging. 
Calvary had, on the first pleasant day, about 300 to hear Mr. 
Nichols, and on the first Friday in Lent, 350 went to St. Paul’s 
Chapel to hear Dr. Olmsted. Lenten programmes for other 
than noon-hour services differ little from other years, save that 
there is an annual increase of interest concerning the penitential 
season. This year four religious bodies of New York, other 
than our own, keep Lent in some form. 

The Ascension was crowded on Sunday morning—it pra2- 
tically always is, anyhow—to hear Chaplain Pierce, of the 
United States Army, upon the subject of Church interests in the 
Philippines. Chaplain Pierce assisted in the organization of 
Holy Trinity Mission in Manila last Decoration Day, and is 
most hopeful about prospects there. ; 

Dr. C. M. Niles, of St. Paul’s, Sing Sing, has accepted 
an election for three months as secretary of the Parochial Mis- 
sions Society, and it is said he has some plans of work, among 
them the putting of the Society on a better financial basis if 
possible. 


DEATH OF BISHOP GILBERT. 


ARLY on the morning of March 2nd, the Rt. Rev. Mahlon 

N. Gilbert, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor of Minnesota, died of 
congestion of the lungs. His illness had been of only short 
duration, resulting from a cold contracted in the East, which 
grew worse by reason of exposure on his return home after a 
considerable absence. 
24th, and died six days later. 

The ancestors of the Bishop were revolutionary soldiers, 
who settled in New York State after leaving Connecticut. He 
himself was born at Laurens in 1848, and was in the prime of 
life when the termination of a congestive chill ended his career. 
He was at Hobart College during his young manhood and was 
afterward a teacher in Florida and Utah. He was graduated 
from the Seabury Divinity School at Faribault in 1875, and 
was ordained at once thereafter. Missionary work after this 


He reached St. Paul on Saturday, Feb. - 
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was given him at Deer Lodge, Mont., and then the rectorship of 
St. Peter’s at Helena. He was successful in all he undertook. 

The call to Christ Church, St. Paul, came in 1881, and he 
accepted it, taking a parish whose prosperity was waning, and 
making it one of the foremost in the state. The Church ten- 
dered him the position of Assistant Bishop to Bishop Whipple 
in 1886, and this work he accepted, being consecrated in Oc- 
tober of that year. He has more than met the requirements of 
the position. His magnetism and personal popularity were felt 
on all occasions. - His degree of D.D. was received from Hobart 
and Racine Colleges and from Seabury Divinity School. 

The funeral was held on Tuesday, March 6th. 


A BEREAVED DIOCESE. 
St. Paul, March 4, 1900. 


N place of the Emblem of Death hangs from the episcopal 

residence of the late Coadjutor Bishop, garlands of pure 
white roses, with streamers of purple ribbon. Similar decora- 
tions at Christ Church, from where the funeral obsequies are 
to take place, will form part of the decorations. 

All day long loving friends visited the episcopal residence 
to take a last farewell look on the face of their beloved Diocesan 
and friend in life. Telegrams and letters of condolence are 
flowing in from all over the country from prominent Church- 
men, cleric and lay, and distinguished men of the State and 
non-Churchmen. Bishop Whipple sent a very affectionate mes- 
sage from Porto Rico. 

Mrs. Gilbert’s serious illness of some fourteen months’ 
duration will in all probability prevent her from being present. 
Several ladies went from St. Paul Saturday morning and in- 
formed her of her husband’s death. A telephone message re- 
ceived since then says she passed a restless night, but will make 
a supreme effort to reach St. Paul Monday or Tuesday. Mr. 
A. B. Stickney, superintendent of the Great Western Railway, 
has placed at her disposal the use of his private car, attached 
to a special engine, if necessary, to convey her and friends to 
St. Paul. 

Most of the churches are heavily draped in black. Euchar- 
ists were offered on Sunday with intention, and the sermons bore 
reference to the deceased prelate. 

The loss is universally felt on all sides, the expressions 
of-sympathy from quarters where least expected are genuine 
and sincere. The daily papers have all devoted editorials of 
considerable length, reviewing his past career, the great work 
achieved during his short episcopate, his loyalty to the Church, 
and broad charity with those with whom he differed, his influ- 
ence throughout the State as a man and a citizen—a loss irre- 
parable and one that can never be replaced. 

The Masonic Lodge No. 8, of which the Bishop was a mem- 
ber, pays well-deserved tribute in a series of resolutions. 

In many of the non-Episcopal churches, references were 
made to the deceased prelate; coupled with expressions of sym- 
pathy. Saturday, Sunday, and Monday nights, clergy, laity, 
and members of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew will take it in 
turns keeping vigil. 

On Tuesday morning a private service will be held at the 
episcopal residence at 10 a. mM. The remains will then be con- 
veyed to Christ Church, where they will lie in state in the 
chancel until 2 p. m. At 2:30 p. m. the funeral service will be 
conducted by Bishop Tuttle, in accordance with a compact 
agreed upon years ago between the two Bishops. 

Bishop Millspaugh will assist, and Bishops Edsall, Hare, 
McLaren, Nicholson, and Grafton, have also been invited. 

Honorary pallbearers are Dr. G. R. Metcalf, Henry P. 
Upham, Rev. Dr. Wilson, Rev. E. S. Peake, Rev. Dr. Dobbin, 
Mr. Reuben Warner and Mr. J. Q. Adams (vestrymen of 
Ohrist Church), Rev. Dr. Tanner, Judge Wilder (Red Wing) 
and Judge Atwater (Minneapolis), two of the oldest laymen of 
the Diocese. 

Active pallbearers are the Rev. Messrs. T. P. Thurston, 
CG. CO. Rollitt, D. J. W. Somerville, Dean Slattery, G. H. Muel- 
ler, G. H. Ten Broeck, S. B. Purves, and C. R. Taylor. 

Bishop Whipple sent the following telegram: “Our hearts 
overflow to the bereaved family and diocese. Second Philip- 
pians 22d v.” 

The committee on arrangements requested that no flowers 
be sent, stating that an opportunity will be shortly fur- 
nished those who wish to show their appreciation and love of 
the lamented Bishop. In all probability a permanent memorial 
is contemplated. 


The Living Church. 
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From all accounts now, the Bishop realized, if his most in- 
timate friends did not, that this attack would prove fatal. In 
the early stages of his illness a typewriter was busily engaged 
putting on record his desires, lest, perchance, he should not 
recover. His business affairs will doubtless reveal one of his 
chief characteristics—order and completeness. 

The clergy of the city feel deeply grieved over the fact that 
not one of their order were with him during his dying moments 
to administer the last rites of the Church, or offer a prayer for 
the departing soul. No reproach can be cast upon them for this 
omission, as the end came so suddenly. The attending physi- 
cian who was resting in the next room reached his bedside just 
as he sank into unconsciousness, from which he never rallied, 
and before cleric help could have been summoned, the soul of 
the good Bishop had passed into the rest of Paradise, where 
we pray God to grant him rest, peace, light, and to “make him 
to be numbered with Thy saints in glory everlasting.” 


MAHLON NORRIS GILBERT. 


AN APPRECIATION, 


4 


By tHe Rey. Atrorp A. Butter, WARDEN or SHABURY 
Divinity ScHoo.. 


I: IS doubtful if Churchmen outside of Minnesota haye any 
realization of the greatness of the loss that has come to the 
American Church in the death of Bishop Gilbert. . Within 
Minnesota all our eyes are wet with tears, all our hearts are 
sore. Yet it is those who have been the most closely associated 


MAHLON NORRIS GILBERT, D.D. 
LATE BISHOP COADJUTOR OF MINNESOTA. 


with him in his life and work, that most appreciate the noble- 
ness of the man and the greatness of the Church’s loss. 

For fourteen years he has done, practically, the whole work 
of the diocese. No Diocesan ever had a more affectionate, faith- 
ful, and loyal Coadjutor. No Diocese ever had a harder work- 
ing or more unselfish Bishop. His whole strength and ‘his 
whole heart went into his labor. Not of strong physique, and 
needing always to care for himself, he never thought of him- 
self, except when his friends insisted that he should take a vaca- 
tion, or his family physician ordered him to stop work and go 
to his bed. 

And the beauty of all his intense activity was this: it was 
not the labor of duty, but the labor of love. The beauty of 
his self-secrifice came from the fact that it was not a deliberate 
or conscious denial of self, but an utter forgetfulness of self. 
His love and labor for the Master was so great to him, that it 
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made self too little to be considered. He was too absorbed in 
the glory of God to sound his own praises, or to ask another to 
sound them for him. 

He was in journeyings often, in perils of water, in perils 
in the wilderness, in hunger and thirst and fastings often; and 
besides those things which were without, that which came upon 
him daily—the care of all the churches. Yet he did not com- 
plain; yea, he would not allow another to complain for him. 
In twenty-five years of ministerial labor and association, I have 
never worked beside one more free from self-seeking, more 
utterly forgetful of self, than he who now resest from his labors. 
His was the pure joy of the worker who loved his work, and the 
silent commendation of Him for whom he labored. 

And as his ceaseless labors were hallowed by the nobility 
of his self-forgetfulness, so also were they sanctified by the 
greatness of his love. His was a home of gentleness and affec- 
tion, and his little ones will grow up with tender and blessed 
memories of the days that are gone. He loved his clergy as fel- 
low-laborers in Christ, and they loved him asa true father in 
God. He did not know how to lord it over God’s heritage. His 
was the rule of love. No clergyman went to him in trouble or 
distress that did not find a heart of sympathy, and also, if it 
were possible, a ready and hearty helpfulness. Once when about 
to face a case of discipline, he drew back and said to the writer, 
“T am too tender-hearted to be a Bishop.” And yet it was that 
very tenderness of heart and quickness of sympathy which made 
us all love him, made us all -willing to try at least to enter into 
some measure of his own large-hearted love. 

Only the other day he was speaking so hopefully of the 
outlook for the Church in the Northwest, of the recent consecra- 
tion of so many new Bishops—Duluth, North Dakota, Nebraska, 
and Iowa; such a noble band of missionaries! such a splendid 
promise of a new day about to dawn upon the Church he loved! 
—and now—and now the noblest missionary of them all has 
been suddenly called to his rest. 

His fourteen years of loving service are finished. We may 
well thank God for the noble example and the loving inspiration 
of his life; but for him— 

“Needs there the praise of the loye-written record?— 
The name and the epitaph graved on the stone? 

The things we have lived for, let them be our story. 
We ourselves but remembered by what we have done. 

“So let my living be: so be my dying; 
So let my name be unblazoned, unknown; 

Unpraised and unmissed,. I shall yet be remembered, 
Yes—but remembered by what I have done.” 


CHURCH CHARITY FOUNDATION. 


HE Church Charity Foundation, in the Diocese of Long 

Island, has just held its forty-ninth annual meeting and, 
with it, has begun the fiftieth year of its existence. The occa- 
sion was made memorable by the opening of a pathological 
laboratory in connection with St, John’s Hospital, which is one 
of the institutions conducted by the Foundation. The labora- 
tory 1s situated in the newly-built second story of the mortuary 
chapel of the hospital and is fully equipped with all the best 
and latest appliances for pathological analysis. 
appliances for pathological analysis. 

It is only within the present generation that industrial and 
educational combinations have been projected, and it is there- 
fore singular that the founders of the Church Charity Founda- 
tion should have adopted, in its original charter, now almost 
fifty years old, the ideas that have so lately come into prom- 
inence in other fields. The intention of the founders, briefly 
stated, was to group together under one management all char- 
ities of the Church in the Diocese. The object was primarily, 
economy of administration. It is also singular that, in the 
charter, provision was made for work of a nature which was 
unknown at the time of its adoption, but the need for which 
has been since almost universally recognized. For instance, 
the charter provided for a training school for nurses, and at 
the time it was drawn up no such institution was in existence. 
Another institution provided for in the charter, and one which 
has not as yet been organized, is a training school for domestic 
servants. 

The Church Charity Foundation is at the present time 
conducting six institutions, namely: St. John’s Hospital, 
Home for the Aged, Home for Orphans, Sisters’ House, Or- 
phans’ Press, and a Home for the Blind. All of these were 
planned for-by the founders fifty years ago, and the work has 
been conducted along the lines and by the methods they rec- 
ommended. 


The Diving Church. 
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The management of the Foundation is vested in a Board, 
of which the Bishop of Long Island is the president, and the 
membership of which is composed of twenty-five clergymen and 
twenty-five laymen, resident in the Diocese. There is also a 
Board of lady associates, which, up to within a short time, had 
the domestic management of the institutions. The Board of 
Managers appoints annually a visiting committee of six mem- 
bers, who are expected to go weekly to the institutions and con- 
fer with the rector of the Foundation, who is the superintendent 
of all the institutions. The domestic affairs of the institutions 
are supervised by the members of the Order of the Sisters of 
St. John the Evangelist. 

The aim of the present managers of the Foundation is to 
so simplify its administrative forces that the actual cost of ad- 
ministration of the six institutions will be little, if any, greater 
than would be that of any one of them if it were a separate 
and independent institution. It is along this economic line 
that the Foundation has made its greatest success, a success 
which justifies its claim that in no other way can the charitably- 
inclined people of the Diocese expend their money to do so 
much real good, and have so small a percentage used for admin- 
istration expenses. : 

The support of the Foundation is derived from the income 
from an endowment fund of $265,000, against which, however, 
there is a funded debt of $80,000, from payments of patients 
in the Hospital, payments for the care of children, work done 
in the Orphans’ Press, money received from the city, a variable 
quantity, by the way, and donations from churches and indi- 
viduals. The latter is the staple that has been trusted to in 


CHURCH CHARITY FOUNDATION. 


the past and must be in the future. In order to increase the 
contributions from individuals, a solicitor has been employed 
this year for the first time, the expectation being that by his 
efforts a constituency of regular subscribers will be built up. 
This plan has already given signs of success, and it has been 
inaugurated at an auspicious time, the fund for this year tak- 
ing the name of the Jubilee Fund. 

The financial experience of the Foundation shows, as would 
be expected, that the weakness in the presentation of its claim 
for support is that it is difficult to make givers realize that 
an institution having six departments should receive as much 
help as six separate institutions. The ideal of the Church 
Charity Foundation was to group all Church charities under 
one head. That, however, has not been carried out. From time 
to time other institutions equally necessary and admirable have 
sprung up and have to make their appeals to the public bounty. 
In the distribution of parochial funds it has sometimes been 
known that an equal share has been given one of these and the 
Church Charity Foundation, although as a matter of fact the 
latter cares for more beneficiaries and therefore needs a larger 
support than all the others combined. It would seem, however, 


that this is a detail, important though it may be, that does . 


not constitute a weakness in the system itself. 


LONG AND THE SHORT OF IT. 


Ir may be said truly of the new commander in chief in South 
Africa that if he enjoys the distinction of being the shortest general 
in the British army, he can also lay claim (outside royalty) to pos- 
sessing the longest list of degrees. 
Roberts of Kandahar and Waterford, P. C., K. P., G. C. B., G. C. 8. L, 
G. C. I. E., V. C., D. C. L., LL.D. He became “Dr. Roberts of Dub- 
lin” nearly twenty years before Mr. Chamberlain, who was “doe- 
tored” the other day. 


Officially “Bobs” is Baron — 
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A NEW ASSISTANT AT TRINITY, CHICAGO. 
HE Rey. OC. N. Clement 


Brown, who has accept- 
ed an election as assistant 
minister in Trinity Parish, 
Chicago, is a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania 
and of the General Theolog- 
ical Seminary.. He was or- 
dained to the diaconate by 
Bishop Potter of New York, 
and served in Trinity Church, 
Geneva, N. Y., for the last 
six years. He has been rec- 
tor of St. John’s Church, Au- 
burn, N. Y., where his resig- 
nation has been accepted with 
great regret. Mr. Brown is a 
seholarly and _ eloquent 
preacher and a_ successful 
parish worker. 


REV, 0, N.. CLEMENT BROWN. 


MR. GARDAM ON ARCHBISHOP BENSON, 


HE Church Club of St. Luke’s Chureh, Rochester, held a 

well-attended meeting Feb. 17th, in the parlors of the 
church. There were about seventy members present... Ad- 
dresses were given by, the Rey. H. L. Burleson, assistant at St. 
Luke’s, the Rev, FE. H. Martin, of St. Stephen’s, and the Rev. 
William Gardam, of Ypsilanti, Mich, 

The Rey. Mr. Gardam spoke interestingly and eloquently 
on “‘Leayes From the Life of Archbishop Benson.” The speaker 
briefly sketched the career of the Archbishop as student, school- 
miaster at Rugby and Wellington, chancellor of Lincoln Cathe- 
dral, Bishop of Truro, and as Archbishop of Canterbury. In 
conclusion Mr. Gardam said: 

“TWis passion for the Church as she is, the lineal descendant 
of that ancient British Church whose history, as revealed in 
Cornish Christianity and the old Cornish saints, so beautifully 
possessed him and enabled him so touchingly, when the Church 
in Wales was threatened by Gladstone’s policy of Disestablish- 
ment, to speak of the Welsh Church as the elder sister, and de- 
clare that she should not be despoiled, save at the expense of 
the whole Church; this richest of all rich inheritances you and I 
have, in a liturgy illumined all through with the best that the 
piety and consecrated learning of all the ages have brought 
forth; a sacramental system whose roots lie in Paul and John 
and the early days of the faith; an open Bible, making its ap- 
peal to the conscience and intelligence of every life; and a 
commission ‘Go ye therefore and disciple all nations,’ re- 
ceiving a new emphasis and a new opportunity in the open 
door ‘of commerce and learning, and common _ privilege 
which Anglo-Saxon civilization, everywhere stands for in 
our day; this great man’s great passion for this Church, 
primitive and apostolic, yet able to teach every age and 
govern it for its own saving and the Master’s loving; this 
Church that Rome says has lost links and is living with an 
impertect ministry and incomplete sacraments, and also that 
much contemporary Christianity declares to have lost vitality 
because she insists that the past is as much Christ’s, as much 
His own history among men, as Christian experience and 
thought to-day, and that there is an outward continuity of his- 
tory as well as an inward spirit of grace; this Church he loved 
and served with a supreme devotion; and then, her own words of 
confession on his lips, the summons came, and he was not, for 


‘God took him.” 


WHAT is the greatest need of our times? Is it churches? 
Churches, indeed are serviceable for the propagation of the Christian 
faith, but they are not the greatest want. Is it schools? Schools are 
important factors in our Christian civilization, but they do not con- 
stitute the greatest need. Is it asylums or hospitals? They are, in- 
deed, most useful for the alleviation of suffering humanity, but they 
do not contribute the most indispensable requirements. 

What the times demand are men—sturdy Christian men, en- 
dowed with force of character. We need men who are guided by 
conscience rather than expediency; men who are guided by principle 
more than by popularity; men who walk in the path of duty and not 
of self-interest. Above all, we need men of strong religious faith, 
who are prepared to uphold their religious convictions in the face of 
opposition and reproaches.—Cardinal Gibbons. 
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ENMEGAHBOWH, THE INDIAN PRIEST. 


_ SEND with this some interesting facts relating to that 

brave old warrior for Christ, the Rev. J. J. Enmegahbowh, 

of White Earth Reservation, Minnesota, who is not unknown 

to readers of Tur Living Cuurcu.. He relates in a letter to his 
old friend, the writer, the burial of his faithful wife: 

“My people seeing the coffin I was able to purchase for my 
late wife, after the burial Head Chief Wahbanagnob (White 
Cloud), spoke and said: ‘My dear brother-in-law, I am so well 
pleased to see so beautiful coffin for my dear niece.’ Another 
chief spoke and said: ‘I hope you shall have one much more 
beautiful than your wife.’” Enmegahbowh replied in the words 
of the following request: 


ENMEGAHBCWH S REQUEST. 


“Now, my dear friends, I will tell you what kind of coffin 
I would like to have. 

First, you see me. I am a poor man, hardly enough cloth- 
ing about me to look decent for my calling. Had dear Bishop 
Whipple not been a living man I should have been most cer- 
tainly ashamed to walk out to public highways. No! no, not 
at all, I shall not ask my friends to give me a beautiful coffin. 
T do not wish or hope that my friends will not take the trouble 
to give me a decent or nice coffin because it will do me no good. 
I cannot see it, nor feel thankful, or feel the greatest pleasure 
for it. No, no, I desire no nice coffin to give me. If you, my 
dear friends, have anything to give it me, please give it to me 
while I have my functions still strong and retaining my sensi- 
bilities so I can see it and feel thankful. No, I repeat, when I 
die you go and dig very large and deep grave and when you 
are ready to bury me all I shall ask you to wash my face and 
comb my hair and wrapped me in a new blanket, and when you 
are all ready to put me into the grave, be sure, Oh I beg of 
you, be sure to bury me with all the implements of (my) war- 
fare. I think of myself a warrior against sin, the world, and 
the devil, for over little forty-six years on the battle field my 
grand equipments of my warfare has been the old standard, 
sure,and true weapons, the Bible and the Prayer Book. My 
friends, the above very weapons be sure to bury with me when 
I am no more, for I considered the above weapons have been 
effectual, destroying and subduing kingdoms and rebuilding up 
the different nations and tribes of the earth to a higher grade 
of Christianity. One thing more: Be sure to put me into my 
grave in sitting posture. So end my conversation. How far 
they will comply my request I cannot tell. For over forty years 
I have been a warrior, Here was a vast heathen empire to be 
conquered and if these my weapons, the Bible and the Prayer 
Book, had been used to conquered the world I said surely These 
must be used to subdued the heathen religion! (among the In- 
dians). ‘Thank God I think that some good had been accom- 
plished to the glory of God. If it was allowable feathers would 
have covered on my head to show it of my daring warfare and 
the number of “sealps” taken. What I mean the scalps. 

Here is a conjuror— 

Here is a grand, medicine man, 

Here is a dreamer, 

Here is a prophet, there is a medical man— 

All the above had been ‘shun’ more or less, not in bodily— 
but their creed and beliefs ‘isms,’ etc., and become farthful 
Christians to-day.” 


Do your readers know how cold and lonely it is at far- 
away White Earth, Minnesota, for dear old Enmegahbowh? I 
beg that my appeal may touch the heart of some rich man or 
woman who will send direct to him some token of love and 
appreciation to cheer the long winter waiting of this brave old 
Christian soldier. 

Some warm clothing, some concentrated nutriment, some 
pretty book or pictures, even a little dainty—I do assure you, 
you can make no mistake—it is a blessed privilege to be able to 
cheer that Indian Saint. Nor is he only brave in winning souls 
for Christ, for years ago, at the risk of his life, he saved many 
women and children from captivity and death and was hated 
and hounded by the heathen Indians afterwards for doing it. 

Send some token to show that valor and faithfulness in 
white man or Indian can be appreciated, and God will truly 
bless the giver. W. Tuornton Parker, M. D. 
Formerly Surgeon U.S. Indian Service at White Earth, Minn. 


Westboro, Mass., Feb. 22d, 1900. 
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NEW CHURCH AT KANKAKEE. 


HE new church for St. Paul’s Parish, Kankakee, Ill., is now 
completed, and the first service was held on Quinquagesima. 
Though relatively small, seating only 350, the church is a model 
of ecclesiastical architecture and might well be taken as a pat- 
tern for larger parishes. The slope of the ground permits the 
erection of parish rooms under the building, in such a way that 
on one side the street entrance to the parish rooms will be on 
the street level, while yet the church itself is not “upstairs.” 
The church is built in early English Gothic style of the 
Fourteenth Century, with a massive tower belonging rather to 
a later stage of English architecture. 
The church is built with a clerestory, i. e., with roof over 
low aisles on each side of the nave supported by columns and 
arches. These, broken by the transepts and extending through 
the choir, are one of the striking features 
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One of the aisle windows is in memory of 
Mrs. Ida Townsend Dugger. The large west window will con- 
tain Pleins’ “Ascension of Christ.” The south transept window, 
the most elaborate and expensive in the church, is to be the gift 
of Mrs. Jennie Milk Conrad, subject not yet decided on, The 
aggregate cost of these windows is about $1,200. 

Dr. Phillips, the rector of St. Paul’s Church, is a native 
of Vermont and a graduate of Williams College. He was or- 
dained to the diaconate in 1862 and to the priesthood in 1863. 


William Swannell. - 


of the interior. The nave-roof extend- 


ing through the choir, gives dignity to 


the general effect. It is 36 feet in 


height; its open timbers are finished in 


red oak, as is all the woodwork of the 


church proper. The parish, Sunday 


School, and choir rooms are beneath, en- 


tered from the south on Station Street - 


and have been planned with careful re- 
gard to the varied uses of a working 
chureh. By means of rolling doors and 
windows nearly the whole space can be ai i 
thrown together for assemblies and so- 

cial gatherings, or can be separated into 

parlor, chapel, and guild rooms. 


The structure is built of buff Bed- 


ford stone from Indiana, combined with 
a native stone. The new church is the 


ST. PAUL'S CHURCH. ENTRANCE TO TOWER, HARRISON AVE. 


result of a movement made by the rector, the Rey. D. S. Phillips, 
D.D., and the people, and only a small debt remains upon the 
plant. The building committee consists of the rector and 
Mezsrs. Emory Cobb, A. Elliot, and H. C. Clarke. 

There are a number of very fine memorial windows, the 
work of the Luminous Prism Co., of Chicago, manufactured of 
opalescent glass. The sanctuary windows, the subject being 
Hoffman’s “Adoring Angels,” are the gift of Mrs. James Mix, 
a former parishioner of St. Paul’s. That on the north side of 
the altar is in memory of a granddaughter, Miss Helen Taylor, 
who died three years ago at the age of 19; the one on the south 
in memory of Miss Carrie Mix. The window in the baptistery 
is in memory of Gordon Swannell, a young son of Mr. and Mrs. 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH. WEST ELEVATION ON HARRISON 


AVE. 


His ministry prior to 1867 
was spent at St. Peter’s 
Church, Bennington, Vt., 
and in the latter year he 
assumed the rectorship of 
his present parish at Kan- 
kakee. He is thus one 
of the senior clergy of 
the Diocese of Chicago, 
and is also one of the 
most respected and_ be- 
loved. At the present time 


he is President of the 
Standing Committee, and 
Dean of the Southern Con- 
OCatiOus THE REY. D. S. PHILLIPS, D.D. 


THE MID-WESTERN DEAF-MUTE MISSION, 


WENTY-FIVE years ago, acting under a lay reader’s 
license, the Rey. A., W. Mann read the first service for 
deaf-mutes at St. Mark’s Church, Grand Rapids, Diocese of 
Western Michigan. Thereafter the services were held at inter- 
vals, other missions being visited in the meantime. In the 
course of time, the work in Grand Rapids was named by Dishes 
Gillespie, St. Bede’s Deaf-Mute Mission. 
On Tuesday evening, February 20th, the quarter centennial 
of this interesting “silent” mission was commemorated by a 
short service in the Chapel of St. Mark’s Church; the Bishop 
and the Rey. J. N. McCormick, the rector, being present. The 
former made a short address in which he commended the work 
of the General Missionary, the Rev. A. W. Mann, who was also ' 
present. The*rector also made a brief oral address, Mr. Mann 
interpreting for the deaf-mute portion of the congregation. 
The brief historical address of the latter was then read and in- 
terpreted. Then came the confirmation of three deaf-mute 
women. The Bishop’s address to the candidates was in manu- 
script form; and was thus easily interpreted by Mr. Mann. | 
At the close of the service, the deaf-mutes, to the number of 
fifteen, or more, went to the Episcopal Residence, where a pleas- 
ant hour or two, was spent in conversation. One of the ladies 


rendered in the sign language the familiar Hymn, “Lead, Kindly ~ 


Light.” Refreshments were served, after which the handful of 
“silent” brethren dispersed to their homes in city and country; 
and the Rey. Mr. Mann took the midnight train for others of 
his many missions, in Ohio, Indiana and Chicago. 
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“WHY I AM AN EPISCOPALIAN.” 


tHE pastor of the South Baptist Church in Hartfort has in- 

vited representatives of different religious bodies to speak 

in a series at his place of worship, explaining the reasons for 
their allegiance to the several religious bodies. 

The first of these lectures was delivered by the Rev. G. G. 
Bristol, rector of the Church of the Good Shepherd. The fol- 

- lowing are extracts from Mr. Bristol’s remarks: 

The Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America is the long official title of the religious society which is 
the daughter of the Church of England. Her life as an inde- 
pendent organization began shortly after the close of the Revo- 
lutionary War, when the first Bishop, Samuel Seabury, was con- 
secrated in Scotland, and when the first general assembly of 
clergy and laity was held, governed by constitution and laws. 
These events transpired in the years 1784, 1785. In the organ- 
ization of this national Church, the thirteen colonies were repre- 
sented; and the constitution of the Church was ratified four 
years before the Constitution of America. 

The Episcopal Church in America has been spoken of as the 
daughter of the Church of England. Let me say a word con- 
cerning the mother, in order to vindicate her good ancestry. It 
used to be popularly said that the Church of England began in 
the reign of Henry VIII., in or about the year 1547. And to 
the sixfold matrimonial relations of this interesting character 
has often been added that of sponsorship for the Church. 
Nothing could be further from the truth nor convey a more false 
impression. 

There were many factors that united to bring the gathering 
forces of the Reformation to a focus in the reign of Henry 
VIIL, when the Church of England threw off the yoke of the 
papacy. But the great underlying causes were entirely inde- 
pendent of Henry and his reign. The fires had been kindled by 
John Huss, Wycliffe, and Jerome of Prague, and the great blow 
had been struck by Luther. 

The ery for reformation in the “head and members” of the 
Church had been heard as long before as the twelfth century, 
when from the lips of Bernard, the last of the fathers, came the 

ry, “Who will grant me to see, before I die, the Church of God 
as it was in the ancient days?’ 

It was heard in the councils all through the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, like voices in the wilderness, preparing the 
way for the coming of the great event. 
the Church of England, without sacrificing an iota of what was 
primitive, apostolic and essential to the true Church of Jesus 
Christ, freed itself from the power of Rome. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church has preserved a handed 
down through the centuries the divine institutional idea: the 
idea of the Church as our Lord taught and authorized it, as the 
Apostles and early Christians gave expression to it. It is the 
nearest approach to the Apostolic idea, because it has “continued 
steadfastly in the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship and in the 
breaking of bread and in the prayers” (Acts ii. 42). The 
Church is an institution which man cannot make nor unmake. 
God founded the Church in Jesus Christ. It is His Body. It 
is His Life, His Power, His Spirit which He gave to other men, 
with authority to hand down. He imposed a certain few condi- 
tions of membership and without them no man can enter His 
‘kingdom. The Church idea is a recognition of two things which 
are essential; the individual and the social. The Church has a 
life of its own (derived from her ascended Head), and she has a 
dife derived from the contact with society about her. Both con- 
tribute to make her life. In her Catholic position the Church 
‘insists upon the fact of the individual life, but she insists equal- 
‘ly upon the reality of the corporate life. The Church idea is 


not that the soul of man is saved by mere contact with the 


Church, nor by an isolated individual faith. The Church is the 
-channel of God’s grace—the storehouse of His treasures. To 
her one must come bringing the earnest purpose to live a godly 
‘life—acknowledging a firm belief in the Apostles’ Creed with a 
-desire to do the will of God along the Church’s way. 


ic ay NOT FOUNDED UPON A CREED. 


It is our belief that the Church is not founded upon a creed, 
“nor a.set of doctrines, nor upon a book, not even the Bible. The 
‘New Testament is more largely a record of what men did and 
taught in the early Church than a body of directions for the 
formation of the Church. 

The Church was a real power, living, growing and expand- 
“ing, nearly 300 years before the Bible was put together in any- 
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thing like its present form. ‘The teachings of Jesus were com- 
mitted to human lives, and to certain lives with authority to 
transmit to others. Our Lord grouped about Himself two 
classes of men, disciples and apostles. They were both learners, 
but one was distinctly a class of teachers. They became our 
Lord’s authorized messengers with a distinct commission to 
carry His message out into the world (Luke xxiv. 45-58. Acts 
tee) 


BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 


I believe in the Protestant Episcopal Church because her 
Book of Common Prayer seems to me to present the clearest in- 
terpretation of the Holy Bible—the Word of God—that can be 
found. By its title it is a book of prayer. Im reality it is a 
book of Christian living. It is a complete commentary and 
exegesis of the life of our Lord. , 

It is a book of public worship, but ~ Raye ee ene ihe 
use of personal and extempore prayer in any private or special 
emergency. It has a full and complete answer for all the calls 
of the human heart, as men stand before God individually or 
corporately. 

But we believe that the Book of Oorinon Prayer, above that 
of preserving a pure liturgy, has performed a still greater service 
for the world. It has held before men the person of Christ in 
His complete manhood, divine and human. 

The great need of this age is the person of Christ brought 
into its active, pulsating life. 

It is not what any man, however ripe or spiritual he may be, 
thinks about Christ. Men must see the majestic figure of Christ 
as a whole, moving through the circle of His thirty and three 
years’ ministry; must see it as the Holy Word paints it, and as 
the Church has drawn from the divine records, and fashioned 
it into a symmetrical whole. The average reader of the 
New Testament does not discover the real Christ—the 
rounded Man; the Prayer Book presents Him to the view. 
No scrappy, abnormal, one-sided view of the Son of God 
is enough, for the result is a Christian life that is imper- 
fect, one-sided. In the services of the Christian year the com- 
plete picture is presented. From Advent to Advent the Prayer 
Book reveals the whole Christ. The services of the Christian 
year are a veritable sacred kinetoscope; in them the history, the 
geography of the Holy Land passes in review and in the fore- 
ground the figure of the Saviour is seen moving on from Beth- 
lehem to Calvary and to the Mount of Ascension. 


THE SACRAMENTS. 


I believe in the Episcopal Church because of the emphasis 
laid upon, and the high position assigned to, the two sacraments, 
Baptism and the Holy Communion. 

Holy Baptism was the first sacrament ordained by Christ, 
and by it we are initiated into His Church. Baptism makes us 
members of Christ, the children of God. Through that door 
every person must pass that would enter the kingdom—a “door 
that opens at the touch of the smallest child.” 

“The Church lays no emphasis on the mere ritual of bap- 
tism nor on the quantity of water used. It insists simply upon 
the use of water and the Triune Name. It maintains that the 
Greek word baptizo settles absolutely nothing as to primitive 
ritual.” It accepts the custom that it believes to be apostolic, 
and the practice of the early Church. Baptism by immersion is 
never refused in the Episcopal Church to the candidate who re- 
quests it. 

The Church believes in and emphasizes the baptism of 
children. It accepts baptism as the initiatory Christian sacra- 
ment, as circumcision was the initiatory Jewish rite, and which 
brought children into covenant relation with the Heavenly 
Father. It teaches regeneration by baptism as a new spiritual 
environment which may not easily be defined. It seems evident 
to the Church that whatever “Christ and the twelve might have 
said or left unsaid, that since that era in religious history, little 
children have continuously and by almost universal consent been 
admitted into the Church.” 

We are convinced that one of the conspicuous services ren- 
dered to the religious life of this age is to be found in that con- 
ception of the Lord’s Supper, which she has preserved and 
handed on in its integrity. Interpreted by the clear language 
of the Prayer Book service, the Lord’s Supper is not robbed of 
its sacramental character, nor reduced to mere memorial or 
symbol. . = 
The Tigeals 


In it we come into the closest touch with the Master. 


Supper is the sacrament of spiritual strength. 
We come 
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to it frequently as we need strength, and to be better fitted for 
our work. 
BIBLE-READING CHURCH. 


The Episcopal Church has often been called the Prayer- 
Book Church by those outside the fold. She is honored by the 
title. She should also be called the Bible-reading Church. Up 
to this point I have carefully avoided comparisons. Let me say 
here that the Episcopal Church uses the Holy Bible in public 
worship more than any religious body in the world. To what ex- 
tent any Christian, Congregational, Episcopal or Baptist, uses 
it for private study and meditation is not for me to say, for it 
cannot be determined. It is safe to say that the use is not half 
CUOUR TA ees cde ee tes 

I have spoken earlier regarding the wide range of interpre- 
tation enjoyed by the teachers of the Episcopal Church; let me 
eall your attention to the equally untrammeled liberty in the 
conduct of services. Jn all things the keynote of the Church is 
liberty, not license. There are critics of the Church who ima- 
gine that at every turn one is faced by a Bishop whose episcopal 
sanction must be obtained, or by a rubric, red with prohibition: 
No such thing is true. For the sake of “decency and order,” the 
plan of the Prayer Book and the established customs of the 
Church are always followed, with little or no deviation. But in 
the conduct of service, the ritual may be as unornate as a 
Puritan meeting, or as elaborate as the Roman high mass; the 
clergyman’s vestments may be the simple and severe surplice 
to cover his thread-bare coat, or they may be wrought with gold, 
and “like the vesture of the queen, all glorious within.” Chancel 
and altar may be resplendent with flowers and candles, tablets 
and crosses, lights and acolytes; the morning sunlight may 
stream in through richly wrought glass windows and depict the 
forms of saints and martyrs upon the costly mosaic, and the air 
may be heavy with incense: or else the sanctuary may be simple 
and severe, with holy table and two chairs; with windows stained 
only by the storms of years; with no incense and smoke save 
that of a wood stove and a kerosene lamp. The minister may 
be known as pastor of the flock or priest of the church, on the 
one side emphasizing the sacerdotal function, and on the other 
giving prominence to the place of preaching. In all this wide 
range of things unessential, the clergy and laity of the Church 
may have to face critics, but no restrictions are placed upon 
them by those in authority. Who will say that one cannot find 
freedom for thought and action within the Church? Why, the 
man who objects to the Episcopal Church on the ground of re- 
stricted actions and utterances is a religious anarchist, and 
should be the subject of supervision. 

I believe in the Church because of the great missionary 
outlook more than for the retrospect. We are not boasting over 
results. We feel that the Church has a large and fruitful 
future before her, when clergy and laity rise to their responsi- 
bility, and not until then. The Church has already, proved her 


fitness and adaptability in service and system to Indians, Ne- 


groes, Chinese and Japanese. She has yet to assert with faith 
that the kingdoms of this world belong to Christ. Beloved, let 
us feel the inspiration of the largest hope and faith for the 
future of the Christian world. We have not labored thus far in 
vain. We have all had God’s blessing. We are striving to 
bring Christ near to human hearts—to make His love and power 
regnant in the’ world. We are reaching out toward that future, 


When all men’s good shall 
Be each man’s rule. and universal peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land, 
And like a line of beams athwart the sea, 
Thro’ all the circle of the golden year. 


LETTERS FROM A PARSON LAID ON THE SHELF. 
Dear READERS :— 


AM going to write once a fortnight for Tue Livinc Cuurcu. 

The letters will be called, “Letters from a Parson Laid on 

the Shelf.” They will have a wider range than the old Five 

Minute Talks. Sometimes they will be literary, sometimes 

political, sometimes “newsy,” sometimes religious; always, I 
hope, in some way profitable. 

A man who is “laid on the shelf,” and who is not obliged 
to worry over the way to pay his butcher, and baker, and candle- 
stickmaker (and by the kindness of my old parish, I am saved 
all that), has a great deal of time on his hands, and if he keeps 
his eyes open and his wits polished, can see and hear a great 
deal that is either too commonplace for others to notice, or is 
hidden by the cloud of engagements which gathers around the 
busy parish priest. When I see my brethren who do not occupy 
shelves, plunged in the affairs of the Guilds of St. Cuthbert and 
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St. Bridget, etc., etc., hurrying from one appointment to an- 
other, I feel glad that I am out of it, and look down from my 
shelf with relief. J worked hard at the whole business for many 
long years before I was gently lifted up here, and can “look on” 
with a perfectly clear conscience. 

When you cannot possibly do a thing, it is unwise and un-, 
Christian to fret and worry over it. Look for something you 
can do. Suppose you are nicely put away on a shelf; it does 
not follow that you cannot do anything to serve your Master, 
your Church, and your fellow men. 

Not long ago, I was regretting to a man that I could not 
take a more active part in some much needed work, and he said, 
“Why, Doctor, you are always cheerful and smiling and opti- 
mistic, and if you just keep that up and do nothing more, you 
help a great many more people than you think.” 

This was very comforting, but I want to try and do more 
than that. I often think of the old woman who just bought a 
little grass every day to give the oxen who were drawing the 
stone for the Emperor Justinian’s great Church of St. Sophia, 
and whose name, an angel told the monarch, ought to take pre- 
cedence of his in the memorial tablet set in the front wall. I 
have learned a great many things from old women, and the act 
of this one spurs me on to try, as long as I live, to do a little 
something, no matter how trifling, for the glory of God and the 
good of men. 3 


This is enough for a preface. Let me talk now a little 
about what is uppermost in the minds of the clergy of Chicago; 
the wonderful crop of Bishops that has been reaped the last 
year in this one plot of the Lord’s garden. I hope that those 
who are left, and whom a supercilious English visitor character- 
ized as the “inferior clergy,” will keep their heads level, and not 
be bit by the gadfly of “Your town next.” Let them remember 
that never before has lightning struck four times in the same 
place in one year, and no more bolts need be expected. I do not 
mean to imply that there is not still good material for Bishops 
here. I could name two or three hard-working Chicago rectors. 
who would well grace a “cathedra,’ and who are entirely un- 
known to those who dwell by the salt sea in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, ete. Let nobody think that the ones who were 
taken from Chicago were simply chosen because they lived in a 
big place—therefore let us all move to big places. They were 
chosen because they were efficient, apostolic, well-balanced men, 
and the size of their parishes had very little to do with it. As 
far as the last election is concerned, we have not yet finished 
wondering at it ourselves. How could we all have agreed on 
that one man, and that suddenly and steadfastly, and without 
any manipulation? Only those who believe in the Holy Ghost, 
the Lord and Giver of Life, moving and breathing in His 
Church, can answer such questions with any satisfaction. 

Bishop Anderson was a stately vision, as he rose to receive 
Bishop Grafton’s affecting charge at his consecration. His vest- 
ments well became his massive proportions, and his simple and 
dignified manner was very striking. All agree that there never 
was so splendid a function in the Diocese of Chicago; and Grace 
Church being without post or pillar, and the chancel well ele- 
vated, everybody could see everything. The ushers in Grace 
Church are accustomed to handle large crowds, so that there was 
no confusion, and unusual quiet and solemnity. Bishop Ander- 
son has had to make about as many speeches as W. J. Bryan 
lately. There was the clergy luncheon, where his episcopal ring 
was presented. There was the Church Club dinner, where the 
laymen entertained him. There were receptions galore in this 
or that parish, and yet he has risen to every occasion, and is 
rapidly winning over even the few disgruntled laymen who could 
not understand (and small blame to them, for it is hard to un- 


_ derstand), why an obscure country priest and no one else, was 


offered them, when they thought they ought to have a well- 
known man from some big Eastern parish. They will soon see 
the wisdom of the choice. Cumton Locke. 


In CONFIRMATION we are given the Holy Spirit to help us live 
better lives, and in exchange God asks us to make promises of obedi- 
ence to Him. We do not escape the duty by refusing to make the 
promises, any more than a clerk may be dishonest or a mechanic idle 
or a pupil disorderly or a child disobedient, simply because no dis- 
tinct promise has been made to the employer or teacher or parent. 
A man or woman is just as much obliged by natwre to obey God as a 
child is to obey his parents. The confusion in people’s minds about 
this arises from the discipline of some of tne sects which require 
people when joining their societies to promise to give up innocent 
amusements. But the Church makes no such requirements, she asks 
people simply to do or leave undone what God plainly commands.—. 
Parish Herald. 
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STUDIES IN THE PRAYER BOOK. 
By tHe Rey. H. H. Operty, D.D. 
TEX: 


SOME OBSERVATIONS. 


N order to get a right understanding of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, it must be interpreted in accordance with the 
following facts: 

1. The English reformers had no thought of breaking with 
the historic Catholic Church. 

2. They made no changes in the doctrine, discipline, or 
worship of the Church, but such as were required by a reforma- 
tion of abuses. 

3. Their aim was to cut off medieval corruptions, and 


bring the English Church into conformity with the undivided 


Church of the early centuries. 

4. They regarded the English Church as occidental in ori- 
gin, character, and tone of thought. 

5. They recognized no conciliar authority subsequent to 


Constance (A.D. 1414), when representatives from Hast and ~ 


West sat together for the last time. 

6. The Prayer Book of 1549 was the solemn and deliberate 
act of the reformers, and was intended by them to fix the status 
of the Church. 

7. They left the ritual, pestesen ts: and ornaments of the 
Church unchanged, except in so far as they were modified by 
changes in the text of the services. 

8. They purified and retained all the old rites. 

9. They asserted the right of every national Church to 
ordain, modify, or abolish such ceremonies as have had their 
beginning by the institution of man.* 

10. They conceded a personal right of opinion and action 
in matters of religion outside the domain of the Faith and “pub- 
lie” worship.+ 

Il. In the Book of 1549, after the consecration of the Ele- 
ments in the Holy Communion, this rubric occurs: 

“These words before rehearsed are to be said, turning still 
to the Altar, without any elevation or showing the Sacrament to 
the people.” 

This rubric is often thought to forbid elevation, but, in 
view of the principle laid down by the revisionists, it cannot be 
so construed. While the reformers maintain that a national 
Church had the right to change or abolish ceremonies of human 
origin, they were strenuous to preserve those which were Apos- 
tolic and Catholic. Elevation of the Sacred Species in offering 
to the Father, is a ritual act common to all Liturgies, and goes 
back into the remotest antiquity. The elevation referred to was 
evidently a different one, and of late origin. The order for the 
priest not to turn from the altar, and not to show the Sacrament 
to the people, confirms this view. In the proper liturgical ele- 
vation, the priest does not turn toward the people and show the 
Sacrament to them. The elevation which was forbidden was 
evidently a ceremony similar to that used in Benediction of the 
Sacrament, when the Host is placed in a monstrance, and shown 
to the people. 

IJ. The expression in the Litany, “from sudden death, 
Good Lord, deliver us,” is frequently understood to mean that 
we are to pray that our death may be preceded by an illness of 
at least a few days’ duration. In the face of the common ex- 
perience of mankind, the petition cannot have been intended to 
bear such an interpretation. Sudden and even violent death is 
not uncommon; by accident, by heart disease, by battle, by ship- 
wreck, and by a thousand other causes; and such deaths were at 
least as frequent three hundred and fifty years ago as they are 
now. Sometimes a gloss is put upon the words, making them 
read, “from sudden and unprepared death.” That is doubtless 
nearer the true meaning. But it is submitted that what the 
reformers intended to express was that God would give us time 
to receive the last rites of the Church, Confession and Absolu- 
tion, Unction, and Holy Communion, before we die. This ex- 
planation appears only reasonable when we reflect that the Cath- 


* “Of ceremonies, why some be abolished and some retained.’’ Book of 1549. 

+ Confession was ‘made voluntary. ‘Here shall the sick person make a spe- 
cial Confession, if he feel his conscience troubled with any weighty matter. After 
which Confession, the Priest shall absolve him after this form; and the same 
Sich, io of sibsolution shall be used in all Pprivage Confessions.’’ Visitation of the 

ick, 154! 

CAs aching kneeling, crossing, wolains up of hands, knocking upon the 
breast, and other gestures, they may be made or left, as every man’s devotion 
serveth, without blame.” Certain Notes, etc. Book of 1549, 

Matins and Evensong were not required to be said privately. —Colophon to 
Preface.—1549, 
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olic Church has always attached great importance to the viati- 
cum, before the soul’s departure. 

IV. It is regarded as a strong point in the case against 
incense, that there is not a single rubric in the Prayer Book 
respecting its use And yet the absence of direction is no argu- 
ment at all, for the book contains very few rubrics concerning 
ritual. All the rubrics that are inserted in the text of any sery- 
ice, refer to words that are to be said, except those which give 
directions concerning the offering of the alms and the oblations, 
and that which directs the placing of the consecrated Elements 
upon the Holy Table after all have communicated. And even 
one of the Offertory rubrics relates to words: “then may be sung 
a Hymn or an Anthem,” etc. Two other rubrics may seem to be 
exceptions to the rule, but are not, for they are disciplinary. 
They occur in the Visitation of the Sick, and the Visitation of 
Prisoners, and in both instances refer to the spiritual condition 
of those visited. Of the three rubrics that precede the Order 
for the Holy Communion, two are disciplinary, and the third 
refers to the position and vesting of the altar. The direction 
as to the posture of the priest is in connection with words which 
he is to say. All the rubrics which are printed at the beginning 
or end of any Office, refer to discipline, or to words that are to 
be said. The Prayer Book is consistent as a “Book of Common 
Prayer,’ and hence only gives directions that concern the people. 
This point ought to be emphasized, as it is of great importance. 
If the Prayer Book were a complete directory of worship, like 
the Sarum Missal and Breviary, the secret, or private prayers, 
and ritual acts of the officiating priest, would have been put in 
the book. 

We find these features in all the primitive Liturgies, and 
they are evidence that the books were original compositions. 
But when a Prayer Book has an ancestry, it shows its descent by 
its incompleteness. This is the case with the modern Roman 
Missal, which, while giving rubrical commands for the use of 
incense, contains no sufficient directions concerning the cere- 
monial. The ritual of the censer is contained in another book, 
the Ceremoniale. If our Prayer Book gave complete rules for 
ritual acts, including the manner of censing, a liturgical scholar 
might become suspicious of its origin. Richard Baxter’s pro- 
posed book was not lacking in minuteness, for it was a brand 
new production.{ The omissions of the Prayer Book are eyi- 
dences of pedigree. 

V. The third rubric before “The Order for the Holy Com- 
munion” contains a curious and mysterious parenthesis: 

“And the Minister, standing at the right side of the Table, 
or where Morning and Evening Prayer are appointed to be said, 
shall say,” ete. 

This phrase is peculiar to the American Book, and owes its 
existence to the unique arrangement of St. Peter’s Church, Phila- 
delphia. Bishop William White was rector of St. Peter’s as well 
as Diocesan of Pennsylvania at the time that our Prayer Book 
was adopted. In St. Peter’s.Church, the altar is at the east end, 
and the pulpit is at the west end, with the reading pew under it. 
Access to this pew and the pulpit can only be had from the sac- 
risty behind. The officiant, having said Matins, retires to the 
sacristy and issues into the church by a side door, and walks the 
whole length of the church to begin the Eucharist at the altar. 
After the Creed, he must return to the sacristy, and mount the 
pulpit stairs. The sermon ended, he is obliged to retrace his 
steps to the altar. Bishops White objected to these frequent 
journeyings, and so asked the General Convention to permit 
him to say what is incorrectly called the “Ante-Communion 
service,” in the reading pew. There was not much liturgical 
science in those days (1789), and the Convention saw no impro- 
priety in granting his request. The Pro-Anaphora, or that part 
of the Liturgy that precedes the Offertory, had been so long 
divorced from the rest of the service and united to Matins, that 
nearly every one had come to regard it as part of Morning 
Prayer, and thought that the service of the Eucharist began 
with the exhortation, “Dearly beloved in the Lord.” There is 
probably no living person who has heard the Kyrie, Collect, 
Epistle, and Gospel, read from a stall. 

VI. The insertion of the Ornaments Rubric in the Prayer 
Book of Queen Elizabeth (1562), was made necessary ‘by the In- 
junctions of Queen Mary. That sovereign had restored the 
whole Roman ritual and ornaments as they were in England be- 
fore Henry VIII. began reforms, and when Elizabeth ascended 
the throne, the unreformed rites were legally binding. The 
adoption of the Ornaments Rubric undid and repealed all 
Mary’s re-actionary ecclesiastical legislation in that direction, 


+ Savoy Conference, 1661. 
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and restored the status of the reformation. Had that rubric 
been omitted, the clergy would have been in sad straits to fit the 
Book of A.D.1562 to the intricate and corrupt ritual of A.D. 
1500. 

VII. The Book of 1549 permits a shortened celebration 
of the Eucharist on week-days in the following rubric: . 

“When the Holy Communion is celebrated on the work- 
day, or in private houses, then may be omitted the Gloria im 
Ezacelsis, the Creed, the Homily (or sermon), and the exhorta- 
tion beginning, ‘Dearly beloved,” ete. 

This rubric shows that the integrity of the service would 
not be impaired by the above-named omissions. It was the 
old custom to omit the Creed and the Gloria at Nuptial and 
Requiem Masses. There is no authority for such omissions 
now, except in case of the exhortation, and none whatever for 
omitting the Prayer of Access, and other portions that refer 
to communion, but a rubric in the American Book allows the 
substitution of a hymn for the Gloria. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL REFORM FROM THE MODERN 
EDUCATIONAL STANDPOINT. 


By Mary E. Hutcueson. 


Il. THE NEED FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL REFORM IF WE ACCEPT THE 
CHILD AS THE NEW POINT OF VIEW IN OUR EDUCATIONAL WORK— 
(A) IN MATTERS PERTAINING TO THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACH- 
ING FORCE; 
(B) IN THE MATTER OF SUNDAY SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT. 


HE acceptance of the child as a new point of view in giving 
shape and direction to educational theory and practice, 
resulted, as we have seen, in an attempt to make the matter and 
method of instruction conform to the needs and laws of mind 
and soul development. This tended very early in the work of 
educational reform to bring about another forward movement, 
namely,the professional training of theteacher. The importance 
attached to this work to-day in its relation to so-called secular in- 
struction, shows that through the years the conviction has but 
deepened and strengthened, that unless teachers have an oppor- 
tunity for special preparation of their duties, the work of educa- 
tional reform cannot go forward, because it will rest on no solid 
foundation. To-day, the skilful, trained teacher takes first rank 
among the educators of youth, while teaching is no longer re- 
garded merely as a trade which any one may take up, but a pro- 
fession, ranking with that of law and medicine, and requiring 
long and careful preparation before it can be rightly practised. 
Probably by far the most marked indication that the Sun- 
day School has not been taken seriously enough from an educa- 
tional standpoint, is shown by the way in which the work of the 
Sunday School teacher is generally regarded. The conditions 
which call for reform in this connection present further proof 
in support of the statement previously made, that the change in 
educational ideals which indicates the line of educational 
progress outside the Church, has made, as yet, little impression 
on our Sunday School work. 

Whenever in the work of religious training, men and 
women come seriously to inquire what the nature and needs of 
a child are, and what the relation of childhood is to youth, and 
youth to manhood and womanhood, in an effort to carry forward 
the work of religious instruction from the standpoint of the 
learner, the trained teacher will be in demand in the Sunday 
School as well as in the day-school. Then, bungling and ill- 
directed effort will no more be tolerated here than in other lines 
of educational activity. 

Is it too much to expect that religious education, when 
skilfully directed, may be carried on with the same degree of 
certainty as to results as is felt in the matter of the mental 
development of the child? “If we cannot calculate to a certainty 
that the forces of religion will do their work, then is religion 
vain. And if we cannot express the laws of these forces in 
simple words, then is Christianity not the world’s religion but 
the world’s conundrum.” 

That there are laws of spiritual, as well as of mental growth, 
which must be known and applied:in the work of Christian edu- 
cation, is a fact that needs to be recognized and acted upon by 
all Sunday School-workers, if Sunday School instruction is ever 
to be more effective than it is at present. 

It has been said that “the Sunday School teacher is like one 
who paints on an unseen canvas. He has, therefore, great need 
to have clearly developed in his mind the ideal figure he would 
reproduce with his brush. The best products of his work do not 
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present themselves plainly to the eye.’ Especially, then, ought 
the Sunday School teacher to form distinct conceptions of the 
task he undertakes.” Having a firm grasp upon that which is 
fundamental, all else will naturally shape itself to the desired 
end. 

It is not to be supposed that any argument in favor of the 
professional training of the Sunday School teacher is intended 
to set aside that higher preparation of character and life already 
recognized as of fundamental importance. Above all else in the 
work of religious instruction, must the teacher give of herself. 
Not by what she brings to the child from outside sources merely, 
but by what she imparts to him of the love and trust which glow 
in her own heart for the Saviour of Men, will her teaching be- 
come “the process by which one mind, from set purpose, produces 
the life-unfolding process in another.” This makes the highest 
demands upon the Sunday School teacher in the matter of 
Christian discipleship, and might be urged as an excuse to pre- 
vent some from engaging in Sunday School work. To others, 


-however, it offers a high and constant incentive to be and to live 
right in the sight of God, and leads them to regard Sunday | 


School teaching, not as a duty to be shirked, but as a privilege 
to be prized. 

The following description of a model school for Bible study, 
written not long ago by a well-known educator and teacher, con- 
tains suggestions which point to a possible line of effort in 
bringing about improvement in all matters relating to our Sun- 
day School teaching force. This’model school was held in Jeru- 
salem not far from two thousand three hundred and forty-two 
years ago. “Superintendent was a minister named Ezra, and he 
had a staff of thirteen assistant superintendents and thirteen 
trained teachersall of whom were paid, besides other teachers re- 
garding whom wedo not know whether they were trained and paid 
or not. The pupils were ‘all the people, both men and women, 
and all that could hear with understanding. On the occasion 
described, the school lasted from daylight to mid-day, and not- 
withstanding the long session and the fact that the people stood 
from the beginning to the end, we are told that the ears of all 
the people were attentive. The reason of this attention is not 
far to seek; ‘The teacher read in the book of the law of God 
distinetly and they gave the sense so that they (the pupils) un- 
derstood the reading. ‘he effect of this kind of teaching was 
pathetic, for wé are told that ‘all the people wept when they 
heard the words of the law;’ and then, being told that it was not 
the correct thing to weep when they understood the law, they 
went to the other extreme and ‘did make great mirth because 
they had understood the words that were declared unto them.’ 
In our time,” he adds, “Sunday School pupils may weep, and 
they have been known to make great mirth, but not particularly, 
so far as I have observed, because they have understood the 
words declared unto them.” : 

When a true educational spirit animates our Sunday School 
work, trained teachers and skilled supervision will be recognized 
as important factors in insuring the success of the Sunday 
School. 

It is one of the hopeful signs of the times that already the 
matter of teacher-training is receiving marked attention in con- 
nection with organized Sunday School work as represented by 
the International Sunday School Association; while the in- 
creasing demand for trained teachers capable of applying right 
principles of teaching in the development of children, indicates 
that in Sunday School work, not of the Church, a forward move- 
ment in line with modern educational progress has already be- 
gun. 

Some one has said that the greatest obstacle to progress is 
satisfaction with the “average good.” Let us of the Church not 
rest content with what is now being accomplished in our Sun- 
day Schools, unless such satisfaction is based on conviction, 
justified by a careful study of the whole subject, that our Sun- 
day School work cannot be bettered. 

While seemingly of less importance than other lines of im- 
provement already indicated, the question of Sunday School en- 


vironment suggests, at least, a practical beginning in the work — 


of reform. Some time ago I was asked by a clergyman to visit 
his parish for the purpose of arousing renewed interest in the 
Sunday School. “But I want you to wait for a while,” he wrote, 
“for I am ashamed to have you see where we put our primary 
department.” Not long after, he told me with much satisfaction 


of the improvements he had made—of the dainty paper on the — 


walls, of the pictures, and the chairs of suitable height, and of 
other means he had used to make the primary room attractive 
and bright and comfortable for the little ones. 

The whole matter of Sunday School environment in so far 
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as it tends to help or to hinder the work of religious instruction, 
is well worthy of consideration. In this connection I desire 
now only to call attention to the necessity which exists for dis- 
tinguishing between the Sunday School as a place for instruc- 
tion, and the church building as a place of worship; such dis- 
crimination being made necessary in view of its relation to the 
up-building of the religious life of the child. In view of the 
common practice of holding the Sunday School session in the 
church building, it may be well to suggest that there is a possi- 
bility of so conducting a Sunday School as to defeat one of the 
objeets for which it ought to exist, namely, the development of 
_ the feeling, and the formation of the habit, of reverence. Espe- 
cially with young children, of first importance in the work of 
religious training is that unconscious tuition which has its 
source in the silent, spiritual influences which give character to 
the child’s environment. And not only during these early years 
do these silent influences do their uplifting work. ‘During the 
whole formative period in human life they act mightily in the 
work of spiritual up-building, due I believe, to the fact that they 
supply direct communication between the self-active spiritual 
life within and the revelation of the spiritual which is without. 
The best welfare of the child demands that we endeavor to re- 
move the Sunday School from the church building as soon as 
possible, while we aim to take the children of the Sunday School 
into the church as often as possible. 

This view of the importance of religious environment leads 
to the conclusion that the Sunday School can never and ought 
never to take the place of the services of the Church in the work 
of religious training. That it does so, largely, at the present 
time, is due, no doubt, to the belief that the chief factor in re- 
ligious training is religious instruction. 

By directing attention to a right educational process based 
on the great law of development, attendance upon the services 
of the Church especially during the early, impressionable years 
of a child’s life, will come to be recognized as a most important 
factor in the work of religious culture. 

The present neglect of childhood in the Church is the out- 
come, without doubt, of the preponderating influence in this 
eountry of those religious bodies in whose public services 
preaching, with its appeal to the understanding, has been substi- 
tuted for Divine worship, which is the outward expression of 
the soul’s attitude toward God, and provides for the growth of 
the soul’s powers through exercise. , 

Children, as well as adults, must /ive the religious life in 
order to truly know it. 
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NO AUTHORITY FROM THE BISHOP. 


To the Editor of The Living Church: 


7° TE Bishop of Tennessee begs to say that the appeals of the 

Rey. Albert A. Roberts, a colored clergyman of Nashville, 
Tenn. (who receives a stipend from the Fund for the relief of 
Infirm Clergy), are not endorsed by him; and, that, while no 
charges have been preferred against Mr. Roberts’ moral char- 
acter, he is not now, and has not been for a number of years, 
engaged in any work in this diocese. 

Tuos. F. Gartor. 


THE LIFE BEYOND DEATH. 
_ To the Editor of The Living Church: 


HE reyiewer of Dr. Savage’s recent book, Life Beyond 

Death, in your issue of February 24th, says: “We hold 
that as far as God has revealed, the Sacrament of Baptism is 
the only medium we know of whereby the soul is regenerate and 
made capable of the Vision of God.” Surely, there can be no 
question on this point. 
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But I should like to emphasize the word “know” in that 
statement. “Baptism is the only means we know of whereby 
the soul is regenerate and made capable of the vision of God.” 
But can there be no other, not revealed to us? Of those who are 
unregenerate in Baptism your reviewer says: “It is believed 
that they are in a painless state of nature, and enjoy a natural 
happiness.” ‘This theory, if I may call it a theory, may be be- 
lieved; but we all know that the majority do not believe it. I 
believe supremely in Baptism as “generally necessary to salva- 
tion.” But we finite creatures have no right to limit the power 
of the Infinite Creator. It is presumption for us to try to con- 
fine God to His revealed means or instruments. But is it pre- 
sumption to suppose that God can supply that supernatural 
grace which is given in Baptism in some other way, unknown 
to us? God is a reasonable Being and so is man. According to 
which laws of reason or reasoning can any one suppose that a 
merciful and all-powerful God will withhold supernatural hap- 
piness and the Beatific Vision from a little infant that lived 
only a few hours here and died before it could be baptized? “All 
things are possible with God.” 

Minton A. Barper. 

Wilmington, N. C., February 26th, 1900. 


INDIAN LACE WORK. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 
ns SYBIL CARTER, the first Deaconess in Minnesota, 


by her indomitable perseverance, and keen judgment, at 
last has demonstrated to the Christian world, that the Indians, 
or indigenous Americans, are not “the dirty, lazy race” some of 
our white people have been very fond of calling them in the 
past. 

The industry of lace making, which Miss Carter has so 
judiciously started among our red sisters, is the greatest boon 
to our Indian tribes. It gives the squaws, almost of all ages, 
something to do, and teaches them, that “cleanliness is next to 
Godliness.” That they are cleanly and clever, the great beauty 
and purity of the lace made by their deft fingers, fully speaks 
for itself. 

Miss Carter has fully demonstrated the wisdom of not only 
teaching Christian faith in the abstract, through her competent 
assistants, who always help largely in Church extension, but 
they also inculeate upon the children of the forest “to work with 
their own hands the thing which is good.” 

A noble work is being carried on by Miss Carter in her in- 
dustrial schools on the White Earth Reservation, Red Lake, and 
Leech Lake, in the District of Duluth, Northern Minnesota, 
where all the Ojibways to the number of 8000 reside, under the 
fostering care of the indefatigable Bishop Morrison. 

The Bishop of Duluth speaks in the highest terms of the 
work of the three ladies in charge of the lace work schools 
within his jurisdiction, and warmly commends the support and 
extension of the industry. 

T. H. M. Vinurers ApPLesy, 
Archdeacon of Duluth, Minnesota. 


SOME LITURGICAL POINTS. 
To the Eivior of The Living Church: 


HE Rey. Dr. Oberly’s “Studies in the Prayer Book” have 

undoubtedly considerable value, but there are two or three 
points in his seventh paper which seem open to criticism. As 
to the general question whether “omission means prohibition,” 
that depends on the circumstances under which the omission 
was made. ‘There are certainly some omissions which, judged 
in the light of history, are very significant as to the mind of the 
Church. 

It seems strange that anyone should say: “The Gloria 
Patri is generally read responsively. By what authority is it 
done? The Prayer Book gives no hint that it should be done 
so.” At the first place where the Gloria Patri occurs in Morn- 
ing Prayer it is divided into a versicle and a response. Is not 
this the hint which the Prayer Book gives ? 

Dr. Oberly says that the announcement of the psalter is 
‘not only extra-rubrical and extra-traditional, but also extra- 
commonsensical” (sic). We can hardly say that it is extra- 
traditional, when it has been the usual practice as far back as 
any man living can remember. But is it contrary to common 
sense? We often hear persons asking what day of the month 
it is, which shows that all people do not carry about with them 
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a calendar in their heads. It must be a convenience to a cer- 
tain number of persons in almost every congregation to have 
the minister mention the day of the month when the psalter 
is read. If he desires to be very brief, he can use this form: 
“The psalter for the eleventh morning.” Of course the first 
meaning of “psalter” is the whole book of Psalms. But it is 
unwise to insist upon that as the only possible meaning. Usage 
has sanctioned the liturgical use of the word to signify “the 
psalms appointed to be read or sung at any given service.” Any 
one can satisfy himself about this by consulting the Standard 
Dictionary. 

It seems to me, Mr. Editor, that the printing of the musical 
colon in all our Prayer Books is unfortunate, because it is a 
hindrance to good reading. In the majority of our churches the 
psalms are still read, not sung. Why can we not have an edi- 
tion of the Prayer Book without the musical colton, in addition, 
I mean, to the one with it? 

Herpert Morison Crarke. 

Port Allegany, Pa., Ash Wednesday, 1900. 

{To the latter question the answer is that the colon was inserted by authority 


of General Convention, and no publisher is authorized to make any change 
whatever.—Hditor L. C.] 


LENTEN OFFERINGS FOR MISSIONS. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


C HE Board of Missions have asked the Sunday School Chil- 

dren to raise $100,000 during Lent. This is known as the 
high water mark. So far the children have failed to reach the 
standard. 

Why should the pyramids be distributed to the children 
only? What are the men doing? Every communicant of the 
Church should be in possession of one of these pyramids. In 
every parish there are men and women who are prevented, or 
they profess to be so, from doing actual or definite Church work. 
Why not supply <hem also with a mite chest ? 

Every Lent season IJ distribute to several unemployed com- 
municants these pyramids, and so far the returns have been 
very gratifying indeed, I think it would astonish our rectors, 
the amount lost to the Church annually through this oversight. 
I hope the suggestion is not yet too late. We must raise this 
$100,000 this year. 

The call for men and means was never greater than it is 
to-day. Men of the Church should not stand idly by during 
these forty days of self denial and see their children burdened 
with such a heavy responsibility, without coming to their aid. 
Wake up, brethren, and help these little soldiers of Christ! 
Furnish the equipment necessary for our gallant generals in this 
spiritual warfare, and extend Christ’s kingdom here on Earth! 

W. L. Cunpen. 


UNFAIR EMPHASIS ON CRITICISM. 
To the Editor of The Inving Church: 


HERE is one count in our indictment of the delving and 
decrusting biblical critics which deserves special considera- 
tion. That is, that aside from their conclusions, which are dis- 
paraging enough, they appear so inclined to over-emphasize the 
alleged evil. When the ingenious actor changed Jago’s words, 
“Honest? my Lord?” to “Honest! my Lord!” he changed their 
force injuriously by mere emphasis. Instead of giving Michael 
Cassio the benefit of doubt, Iago, according to that rendering of 
his words, condemns him past the possibility of denial. So 
these critics, in dealing with the supernatural in the sacred 
Seriptures, give the difficulties and objections such exclusive 
attention and emphasis, that the opposite facts have no chance. 
Now it seems to us reasonable, that whatever exists must 
have had some cause or occasion for being; and that, hence, 
even the old-time myths and abiding traditions, did not come 
into being without some underlying fact or event as the ground 
of their origination; and that without some real verity and 
force in this fact or event, they could not have kept their place 
in the ongoing of the ages. Indeed, traditional incidents, inso- 
much as they do not, like occurrences in common history, de- 
pend so much upon the individual opinion of the historian, 
as upon the consensus of generations, are often the most likely 
to have had some real and important ground in fact. That is 
to say, the mythical or legendary in the account, may be a mere 
matter of the form, style, or coloring—the mere clothing of the 
incident, and not at all its real substance; a form, style or color- 
ing, which by its very extravagance, as it appears to us, is in- 
dicative of such a unique character and importance in the 
original fact or event, as made ordinary language seem unequal 
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to a just presentation of its proper claims. Nor does the pres- 
ence of the account in this form so repugnant to the critics’ 
ideas of philosophic accuracy, militate against the Holy Scrip- 
tures; for it is their rule to describe things as they appeared to 
the men of the time; a rule that even in a historic way has much 
to be said in its favor. 7 

Applying these principles, it seems to us, that the candid, 
or at least the generous critic, instead of laying such paramount 
stress upon the seeming surface errors and exaggerations of the 
miracle-account, as reduces the underlying fact to the mere 
commonplace, or discharges it altogether; should so treat the 
subject as to give his readers to understand, that it is that under- 
lying substance and not the mere accidents of the form, that 
engages his attention and enlists his enthusiasm; and that it 
is quite possible that in its substance, the underlying fact was 
so real, unique, and vital to the times and circumstances, that 
it cannot well be accounted for except on grounds, to a certain 
extent, supernatural. It would be more consistent with the 
respect due to Holy Scripture, to give the possible facts the 
benefit of kindly doubt, instead of meeting the query of the 
reverent Bible reader with an emphatic, “Credible! My Lord!” 
practically with a breath, consigning implicit faith to the limbo 
of fools. F. S. JEWELL. 


“THE REST OF THE EPISCOPAL HABIT.” 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


R. VERNON STALEY seems to favor an opinion quite 
common in England that the chimere is a modified cope. 
Is not this a mistaken idea? The Roman Bishops wear 
chimeres much smaller than ours, which bear no resemblance 
to a cope. In fact, I believe the cope is often worn over the 
chimere. Can any one explain the English opinion ? 
G. Morr WinuiaMs. 


SHORT ANSWERS TO POPULAR OBJECTIONS 
AGAINST RELIGION. 


By THE REY. 8S. BARING GOULD. 


“There is no Providence.” 
ANSWER. 


OU conclude that there is no Providence because in this 
world there is so much that seems to you to be useless. 
There is so much that is bad. One is born poor and another 

rich. There are so many troubles and afflictions among some and 
so much prosperity among others. Concrete things, however, is 
our answer, often seem imperfect because they do not completely 
serve our transient purpose, while we know not the eternal pur- 
poses of God. We look at the immediate and transient result, 
not at that which is ultimate and permanent. Thus the mariner 


_cannot come to port by reason of the storms which obstruct his 


course; he thinks the weather imperfect. But the philosopher 
knows well that the storms are absolutely necessary for the well- 
being of the world, for the dissipation of noxious vapours and 
the distribution of beneficial gases. The oak tree in the woods 
appears quite imperfect., The leaves are spoiled by the maggot, 
the twigs are rotted by the slug, the grub lives in the young 
acorn, the woodpecker breaks the bark, the squirrel gnaws away 
whole limbs. But the tree has served a purpose, it has been a 
home to innumerable living beings, a home and food and life to 
them, and for this object partly was it created. Then if you look 
at the relation of God to the universe, you will see that, as far as 
you understand it, the whole is as well taken care of and provided 
for as the most contented grub that lives on the bounty of the 
oak. The attraction of gravitation is a good thing, it keeps the 
world together; and if the tower of Siloam, thereby falling to 
the ground, slays eighteen men of Jerusalem, that number is too 
small to be considered beside the myriads who are upheld by 
this same law. 

In fact, we are too short-sighted to see the why and where- 
fore of all God’s dealings. If you get inside a clock case, you 
will be bewildered with the chains and weights and wheels and 
noise, and it is only from outside and from a distance that you 
ean judge of the result of the whole mechanism, and perceive 
that all is in place, and every item in the construction necessary. 


Tue New York Working-Women’s Protective Union, during its 
quarter-century of hfe, has prosecuted twelve thousand persons who 
did not pay their working-women; saved the women $41,000, and 
furnished three hundred thousand women with employment or as- 
sistance. 
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PHILADELPHIA Press: 
Ih}: WILLIAM HENRY GREEN, whose death deprives 
Princeton Theological Seminary of its oldest and most dis. 
tinguished professor, has for half a century been conspicuous 
for his defense of the accepted theory of the inspiration and 


authorship of the Old Testament. From Colenso to Briggs Dr. 
Green led the attack on the new interpretation, and the “higher 
criticism” of the Bible. A Hebrew scholar of eminence, of deep 
and sincere convictions and with great skill in controversy, his 
mental grasp, his wide learning and his personal force and sin- 
cerity have made him a tower of strength in the long conflict. 
He was loved by his pupils, honored by the clergy of his denom- 
ination and revered by its laity. No one man has done so much 
in the field to which he devoted himself to maintain untouched 
and unaltered the faith in which he and his Church believed, 
and his death deprives it of a defender whose place cannot be 


filled. 


BROTHEROOD OF ST. ANDREW. 
Sr. ANDREW’s Cross: 

ERHAPS the question most frequently put to a Brotherhood 

officer by the Churehmen he happens to meet, whether it be 
in his office in New York or Chicago, or on the street in San 
Francisco, is “How is the Brotherhood getting on?” It is not 
always possible to give it a general and an unqualified answer. 
The Brotherhood, like every other movement of its kind, has its 
weaknesses and failures, as well as its strength and successes. 
The latter depend upon the energy and faithfulness, the prayer 
and the service of men, and men—eyen baptized and confirmed 
Churchmen—are very human.- There never have been men who 
haye undertaken any high and difficult work for the betterment 
of their fellows, but who have at times known the bitterness 
of discouragement, if not despair. They have seen their own 
work miscarry; they have seen co-workers fail and they have 
been tempted to ask whether after all they have not made a mis- 
take, and whether it is not best to give up and follow the old 
eourse of quiet and unprogressive satisfaction with things as 
they are. The result of all this is that the Brotherhood at dif- 
ferent times and in different places presents different aspects 
and makes necessary different answers to the one question. Per- 
sonal observation in the far West, in the not very distant South 
and in the East during the year which has just closed, and 
correspondence with men from many sections, convince us that 
even if the Brotherhood gains are not all we would have them, 


the record for the whole movement must be that of gain rather 
than of loss. 


THE AUTHORITY OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


Tue INTERIOR: 

HE authority of the Scriptures lies in them as a unit. The 

framers of the Confession had a better ethical insight in 
regard to this truth than their successors now appear to have. 
In interpreting them they reminded us that “They are not 
manifold, but one.” Moral and spiritual truth, no less than any 
other truth, is changeless and self-consistent. If we regard the 
morals of the people of the early Old Testament—that which 
- would be left in the mind by a study of them apart, we should 
have slavery, polygamy, private revenge the law of retaliation, 
divorce, and all the passions and imperfections of a primitive 
and uncultured race, made perpetual. This was for ages, and 
is in places now, ,appealed to in justification of every kind of 
tyranny, cruelty and impurity. Mormonism is a monument of 
it in America, and the slave trade in Africa. Our Lord ex- 
plained these things as not of the law of God. They were 
tolerated because of the depravity of the people. It is said that 
Christ “repealed” the law in part.. Not so. He never repealed 
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has no other motive than enlightened good will. He who reads 
any part of the Scriptures with that light upon the page will 
understand what he reads, and it will be to him a part of the 
one indivisable rule of faith and practice. We can not even 
see the Scriptures unless we have the light of Him who was 
the Light of the World shining upon them. That luminary 
brings to view the lights as well as the shadows of sacred his- 
tory, showing each for what it is. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL INSTRUCTION. 


Miss Wicery, In THe OvutLoor. 


HIS is a matter of greater importance than seems to be 

commonly recognized. One calls to mind the old Jesuit 
‘If you give us a child the first seven years of his life, 
you may do as you like with him afterward; his religion will be 
fixed’; and although this is, of course, an exaggeration, it is 
certain that most persons depend very largely upon their child- 
hood teaching for their religion. This truth the Catholic 
Church has always recognized more fully than the Protestant, 
and her advantage in this respect has grown to enormous pro- 
portions of late years since the secularization of the schools. 
The daily recognition of Christianity in the reading of the Bible 
and in the prayer, slight and perfunctory as it often was, at 
least kept the facts of religion before the child’s mind and gave 
them a recognized place in his life. Family prayers also used 
to be a common institution in Protestant homes, whereas now it 
is a rare one; and the family, unorganized and preoccupied as 
it so often is with material or purely intellectual interests, can 
not now be relied upon to give systematic training. Thus de- 
prived of regular religious teaching both in the school and the 
home, the Protestant child has now become peculiarly dependent 
upon the Church. And how do the churches meet its need? 
By an hour’s instruction once a week, under teachers who, 
it must be admitted, are, as a body, incompetent and irre- 
sponsible. There are educated and earnest men and women 
who give their Sunday School classes the time and thought 
and faithful work they give to their daily business, but they are 
very few in comparison with the number of children to be 
taught. No one could maintain that the average instruction of 
children in the Protestant religion is as efficient as is their 
instruction in arithmetic. 


FAMILY WORSHIP. 


EVANGELICAL CHURCHMAN: 


AMILY worship eleyates and consecrates, and, in one word, 
christianizes family life. Family worship has God’s 
promise, and will draw down God’s blessing. It is not only an 
honoring of God, and it is not only beneficial in what may be 
called its indirect effects upon the social life of a household, but 
it is itself an act of real communication with God, commanded 
by Him, and sure of His blessing. Wherever two or three are 
gathered in the name of Christ, there He is in the midst of 
them. That which is taken for granted with regard to private 
prayer is expressly promised and asserted of social prayer, as 
though it needed a stronger encouragement, or as though 
(might we not almost say it?) it were in itself a yet higher 
act of faith. To feel within the limits of one’s own home that 
God’s blessing dwells there, that He in whom, whether as Friend 
or Foe, we must live and move and have our being, is not any 
Enemy, but a Friend; that, whatever we have, His smile rests 
upon it; whatever we do, He precedes and follows it, He ap- 
proves and He prospers it; that the life which is lived within 
the sacred precincts of home is a life crowned with His favor, 
and, therefore, sweet; therefore, happy; this, indeed, is a com- 
fort worth praying for, and this is that which family prayer 
daily invokes, and which, I fear we must add, without family 
prayer can scarcely be. The blessing of the Lord, it maketh 
rich, and He addeth no sorrow with it. 


a law of God. He affirmed that not a punctuation mark of it 
- should be abrogated. The Scriptures then are not a series of 
rules of faith and practice, but a rule, one rule. They are 
not many, but one. He summarized that rule for us. He said 

it was Love—love to God and to our neighbor. That, He said, 
was the whole of the law and of the prophets—the whole of the 
Scriptures. The authority of the Scriptures then lies in them 
as a unit. They are deyoted to the exemplification and illus- 
tration of but a single theme—righteousness. Righteousness 


INFALLIBILITY CLASHES. 

THe ANGELUS: 
NFALLIBILITY in the person of the Pope and infallibility 
in the person of Dr. St. George Mivart have clashed—that 
js an instructive feature in the controversy between Cardinal 
Vaughn and Dr. Mivart. The Pope has assumed to know in- 
fallibly the mind of God. The scientist has presumed to set 

bounds to the infallibility of the Bible. 
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WANTED: A PAPER FOR THE LAITY. 


WJ E had the pleasure last week of reporting the debates and 

proceedings of the Conference of Church Clubs held at 
New Orleans. Many excellent things were said by the speak- 
ers, as quoted in our report, and no doubt many more excel- 
lent things were said that did not find their way ito print. 

We were especially interested in the extract from the paper 
by Mr. Frank O. Osborne, one of the most active laymen of the 
Church in Minnesota, and one to whom the conference of 
Church Clubs owes a great deal. Mr. Osborne, as reported in 
Tun Living Cuurcn, stated as one of the causes of indifference 
in this Protestant Episcopal Chureh—‘the poor encouragement 
given to papers published for the dissemination of Church news. 


Tue Livinc Cuuron, The Churchman, The Church Standard, 


he said, ought to be more widely circulated. A very practical 
suggestion came from him when he said that if the Church 
possessed a paper for the masses, at a cheap price, it would do 
much good. The trouble with most Church papers was that 
they were written more for the clergy than for the laity. Still, 
he urged the more general circulation of the Church Press.” 

Now, as Mr. Osborne has stated the mind of the editor of 
Tue Livine Cuurcn exactly, it is perhaps worth while to inquire 
what sort of a paper “the masses” desire, and what they require 
in this Church. As only two or three numbers of the present 
series of Tue Livinc Cuurcn could have come to Mr. Osborne’s 
attention before his paper was prepared, we may perhaps feel 
that we alone of the papers mentioned, are not “hit’’ in the in- 
dictment. 

It is the intention of Tur Living Cuurcu to provide a suit- 
able paper for the laymen of the American Church. This does 
not mean that Tur Living Cuurca does not appeal to the clergy. 
The interests of the Laity and the Clergy are not opposed to 
each other. All the interests of the Laity are interests of the 
Clergy as well. Consequently, a paper that appeals rightly to 
the Laity must to the same extent appeal to the Clergy, who 
cannot be indifferent to matters of interest to the Laity. 

Over and above matters of interest to the Laity, are various 
more or less profound problems in which the clergy must inter- 
est themselves, and which cannot appeal largely to the average 
layman. Such purposes, however, are considered in various 
other periodicals, such, for instance, as The Church Eclectic, 
and are beyond the scope of a paper intended primarily for the 
Laity. 
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For the most part, such matters of exclusively clerical in- 
terest cannot be largely discussed in the columns of Tuer Liy- 
tnG Cuurcu. They shall be touched upon from time to time, 
as occasion warrants, but never at length, and never to the ex- 
tent that a purely theological review can consider them. The 
Church Eclectic, and the (London) Church Quarterly Review, 
occupy a different sphere in the literary world from that which 
Tue Livinc Cuurcsu seeks to fill. The latter does not profess to 
be a substitute for the former, nor to infringe upon their 
domains. 


In the Church there are laymen and laymen. There are 
laymen who have no interest whatever in anything pertaining 
to the Church. There are also laymen who have large interest 
but little education. There is a third class who are both inter- 
ested and educated. 

A paper for the Laity must appeal to all three of these 
classes. The first class will often subscribe to a Church paper 
if they are asked to do so, simply out of courtesy to the rector. 
If the paper proves interesting, they will read it at times, and 
gradually, if their interest is held, slowly, very slowly, they will 
emerge out of the class of uninterested Churchmen into the 
second class of those interested. 

Again, the layman who has interest, but not education, will 
read the Church paper, more eagerly at first than his brother of 
the first class, and by diligent and careful reading, he will slowly 
but surely take a place in the educated class. 

The layman of the third class, who is both interested and 
educated, will read articles which will have little interest for 
his brethren of the’ two classes first mentioned. It is to this 
class that the literary departments will most largely appeal; 
departments which no doubt contain much of little interest to 
the first two classes. On the other hand, the short elementary 
papers on the Church which will from time to time be included 
in these pages, will have little or no interest for him, because he 
is in the happy position of having passed beyond the necessity ~ 
for such “first principles” of the Faith, and is able and willing- 
to consider matters of a more profound character. 


Ons of the first things an editor learns is that no successful 
paper is published in which any single reader is interested alike 
in all the matter of the paper. Few people read every article 
in The North American Review, The Century, or The Popular 
Science Monthly—to name periodicals of very different scope. 
A periodical would be very short-lived if it attempted to confine 
its attention to one small class of readers. No doubt such a 
paper would lapse very early into oblivion, for the intricacies of 
the human mind are so manifold that the number who think 
alike on all subjects is extremely few. Particularly is this the 
case among people of considerable education. ~ Education devel- 
ops individuality.- It trains the mind, not only to accept, but 
to produce. Education is a workshop. It produces ideas. 
Right education does not train a man only to accept what a text- _ 
book proposes, but induces him to apply his own mind to the 
problems of existence. If the human mind were infinite, the 
result of such training would be that all men would think alike, 
because all would see through the same perspective of infinity. 
In the limitations of the finite mind, however, no two see exact- 
ly alike. Education, therefore, paradoxical as it may seem, 
leads rather to mental differences than to mental unanimity. 
The times when all people thought alike were the times when 
learning was in its greatest decay. 


Tue Livinc Cuurcn is intended to appeal to all classes of 
the Laity; and to the Clergy to the large extent that their inter- 
ests are identical with those of the people of the Church. 
Clergy and Laity alike are interested in such matters of current. 
importance as problems relating to music, and to the Sunday 
School, and to Studies in the Prayer Book, which are the top- 
ics which have received largest attention within the past few 
weeks.Beyond that, the editor believes that the people are largely 
interested in the defence of the Faith against attacks made 
upon it, whether from inside or outside the Church’s borders. 
It can never be a matter of indifference to anyone when the 
Faith is mis-stated or parodied. It is for the protection of the 
Laity that such mis-statements or parodies should be court- 
eously, but firmly, shown up when they occur. If it is the proy- 
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ince of the secular journals to dissect fallacies in the political 
sphere, which would, if not publicly considered, seriously affect 
the welfare of the body politic, so it is the office of the religious 
press to discuss and overthrow propositions that would under- 
mine the Faith. ‘he Church paper is, to a larger extent than 
would at first appear, a large conservative force in the Church, 
gathering as it does the thought of those best able to write to 
their fellow Churchmen. It counteracts to some extent the in- 
dividualities of men with hobbies. It protects the lay people 
from the danger of considering the hobby of the rector to be 
identical with the teaching of the Church at large. It is the 
antidote of prejudice and provincialism in the Church. 

True, a paper may fail in its mission. THe Living Cuurcr 
may altogether fail to carry out the intention of the editor. It 
may be a failure. The editor may over-estimate his own power 
of providing for the needs of the Church. All these things are 
possible. 

On the other hand, his intention is to carry out the needs 
which Mr. Osborne has so eloquently set forth, and if the laity 
of the Church in good faith assist him in making such a paper, 
there is a presumption of its success. An important paper as 
conducted to-day, does not largely bear the’ mark of the indi- 
viduality of the editor-in-chief. It is the work of many rather 
than the work of one. It is to this very division of labor that its 
power is to be attributed. The editor, like other mortals, is sub- 
ject to limitations of every sort; limitations of intellect, limita- 
tions of power. When, however, he brings to his assistance, the 
mind, the thought, the work, of a considerable number of asso- 
ciates, selected because of their known sympathy with the object 
in view and their ability to render literary assistance, it is at 
any rate a plausible assumption that he may succeed. 

The editor of Tur Living Courcu asks Churchmen to assist 
him in making this paper a paper for the people at large within 
the borders of the Church; for all the people, educated as well as 
merely interested, and those who have not become even inter- 
ested. If certain parts of the paper are intended more for the 
one class than for the other classes, it must be borne in mind 
that such division of subjects is necessary in order to reach all. 
If at times there are problems discussed which appeal more 
largely to the Clergy than to the Laity, it must be remembered 
that such problems will never have the exclusive, or even the 
principal, use of the pages of the paper, but that the Clergy and 
the educated section of the Laity must not be forgotten in de- 
termining its scope. 

We must learn that there are many kinds of people in this 
country, and that the Catholic Church is intended to include 
all those who honestly profess the Catholic Faith. Their in- 
tellectual needs are of different kinds, and it is the function of 
a Church paper intended for the people, to render assistance to 

‘them all, and to do it in an attractive and interesting way. We 


THE PASSING OF “LIBERALISM.” 


T IS a pleasure to chronicle the passing of the wave of so- 

ealled Liberalism, which at one time threatened to have 
serious consequences in the American Church. We not it 
at this time especially, by the deposition, at his own request, 
of the Rev. M. K. Schermerhorn, in the Diocese of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Schermerhorn was, if we remember rightly, a Unitarian 
minister of strong character and exceptional power, in the city 
of Providence. He was seized, like so many others, with the 
very laudable and praiseworthy desire to assist in effecting unity 
between the widely severed bodies of American Christianity. 
The Episcopal Church was represented to him as being espe- 
cially “roomy,” and the strong claims of this Church to the 
title of Catholic were so misrepresented to him as though the 
term was synonymous with vagueness in belief. He applied for 
ordination in this Church, and was ordained by Bishop Potter, 
in one of the first acts of his episcopate. That this ordination 
was a mistake, Mr. Schermerhorn has discovered to his bitter 
sorrow. A man whose honesty of intention is unquestioned, he 
eame into the Church without apparently the slightest change 
of his Unitarian tenets, and has frankly declared that he never 
believed in the “Tri-Personality” of the Godhead, though he was 
willing to declare his acceptance of a belief in the “Trinity.” 
As an. assistant in ‘the Anthon Memorial Church in New York, 
he gained a newspaper notoriety, no doubt-not of his own seek- 
ing, as an extremely “Broad” Churchman, and entered the 
newspaper arena as a warm defender of Dr. Briggs, when the 
latter, like Mr. Schermerhorn, came into this “roomy” Church. 

~ It is not because Mr. Schermerhorn has been deposed, that 
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we express gratification. It is a matter rather for grief that 
such action should be necessary in any case. 

We do feel, however, that the wave which swept over the 
Church during the past twenty years, of allowing, and even in- 
viting, the ordination of men who did not cordially accept the 
position of the Church, was not only dangerous, but was espe- 
cially disastrous to the men who came, under, it must be ad- 
mitted, false pretences, into our ministry. 

We do not mean that any have intentionally held out false 
pretences. There has been an intense yearning for Christian 
Unity, throughout the American Church. For that yearning 
we have the largest sympathy. It was our Lord’s own Eucharis- 
tic prayer that His people might be one, even with the perfect 
unity of the Godhead. To pray, to long for such unity, is 
Christ-like. 

Twenty years ago, however, there began to be such a perver- 
sion of this laudable desire, as to seek unity where there was 
no one-ness of faith. Men forgot that an accredited minister 
of the Church must in good faith teach and declare the Church’s 
Faith, or he would be in a false position, harmful to the Church, 
disastrous to the people, and unworthy of himself. It was this 
tendeney to forget or to overlook this danger, that we speak of 
as a wave of “Liberalism,” though the term itself is most inac- 
curate when thus applied. 

We feel that this wave is now passing over. Not only is 
the confession of failure by Mr. Schermerhorn an indication 
that the wave has spent its force, but Professor MeGiffert, one 
of that class who have of late years sought refuge in the min- 
istry of this Church when they have found themselves uncom- 
fortable in their former ecclesiastical relations, is looking to- 
ward the Congregational ministry to receive him, instead of to 
that of this “roomy” Church. 

Liberality has been tried in this Church and has proved an 
utter failure. The men who came into our ministry as a result 
of the wave of Liberalism, have, in spite of their decided ability, 
failed to so adjust themselves to the requirements of the 
Church’s priesthood, as to be neither successful as priests nor 
happy in their environments, a men. If they have injured the 
Church, they have to a far larger extent injured themselves, 
and have wrecked their own lives that might have been both 
happy and useful in other environments. 

We are sometimes criticised when we say these things. 
Why, however, is it not more charitable to say in advance, what 
will certainly be learned by experience, that this Church is no 
place for men who are out of sympathy with the Catholic Faith? 
Is it not now clearly evident that it would have been charitable, 
and not the reverse, if Churechmen had been able to dissuade 
Mr. Schermerhorn from seeking ordination within the Church, 
seventeen years ago? Will anybody now maintain that either 
the Chureh or he himself are better as a result of his ministry ? 
Why, then, should we not plainly declare, and thus save many 
years of painful experience-gaining on the part of similar per- 
sons, who have within the past few years sought the Church’s 
ministry without fully accepting the Church’s position, that the 
ministry of this Church is no place for them? 

The Church is broad enough to welcome all who come to 
her with the spirit of learners at her feet; she does not require 
those who come to teach her. The ministry is the grandest 
avocation to those who will go out into the world and preach 
the Church’s Faith; it is no place for those who desire to pub- 
lish their own opinions. The Liberalism that ignores these self- 
evident facts, has led to the sad failure of Mr. Schermerhorn. 
It must lead to the failure of all who repeat his mistake. 


Tue secular papers announce that the Rey. F. S. Jewell, 
D.D., has resigned the rectorship of St. John’s Church, Por- 
tage, Wisconsin, and will retire and seek the rest to which the 
long service of many years has entitled him. Dr. Jewell has 
for many years been one of the most notable figures in the 
Church in Wisconsin, and has represented the Diocese of Mil- 
waukee in General Convention on several occasions. He is 
one of the clearest speakers who have ever sat in General Con- 
vention, and his perfect use of the English language is almost 
phenomenal. We recall some years ago when Dr. Jewell pre- 
sented the report of a committee in the Diocesan Council of 
Milwaukee on some purely ecclesiastical subject, a literary man 
in the audience, not a Churchman, asked the writer if it would 
be possible for him to obtain a copy of the report, as being one 
of the most perfect examples of diction in the English language 
which it had ever been his pleasure to hear. 

Dr. Jewell has for some years been connected with the 
Cathedral as Chancellor. In years gone by it was frequently 
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a pleasure to listen to him as preacher in the Cathedral, but of 
late, as years and cares have increased, it has not been possible 
for him to render such services as frequently as had formerly 
been the case. He was a preacher of exceptional eloquence. 
We may say from personal knowledge, however, that it is not 
true, as one of the Milwaukee secular papers declares, that “Dr. 
Jewell has been preaching constantly for thirty years”! 

Dr. Jewell retires at the age of seventy-nine years. Pre- 
vious to coming to Portage, he was rector at Watertown, and 
earlier still, was associated with work in the Diocese of Fond 
du Lae and at Racine College. He received the well-earned 
degrees of Ph.D., from Lafayette College, and D.D., from 
Nashotah. 


Ow1na to delays resulting from snow storms, the delivery of 
Tur Living Cuurcu in the Kast has been several times delayed 
within the past few weeks, and last week from the same cause 
much Eastern news was received at this office too late to be 
published. We trust that such obstructions will not be of fre- 
quent occurrence hereafter. 


Tue death of Bishop Gilbert will be a serious blow to the 
Church in Minnesota and the West. Bishop Gilbert has been 
associated with Minnesota for so many years, that it will be 
difficult to think of the Church in that Diocese without him. 
He was a graduate of the Seabury Divinity School and was 
ordained by Bishop Whipple in 1875. After a few years’ mis- 
sionary experience in Montana, he returned to Minnesota in 
1881, as rector of Christ Church, St. Paul, and was elected 
Assistant Bishop in 1886, being consecrated that year. In a 
field beset with many difficulties, he has worked arduously and 
untiringly, and lays down his life, no doubt, as a result of over- 
work. It was largely through his endeavor that the Missionary 
District of Duluth was set apart in 1895, and Bishop Gilbert 
had hoped to see two strong dioceses in the remaining portion of 
the state. Though not given to lengthy departures from his 
diocese, and not taking a large part in the organie work of the 
Church at large, Bishop Gilbert was everywhere respected, and, 
where he was well known he was deeply loved. He is an especial 
loss to the Church in the West. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Siema:—I. ‘Is it customary for a woman to be ‘churched’ in pri- 
vate a few days after her confinement, where she has been in no danger, 
but has been as well as could be expected ?”’ 

American custom has been very lax in the whole matter of church- 
ing. The intention of the Church is that the office is to be performed as 
an Act of Thanksgiving for the birth of a child, so that the relative health 
of the mother has nothing to do with the necessity for the office. Church- 
ing corresponds to the Jewish Purification, and the Blessed Virgin was not 
excepted from the requirement, though she is supposed to have suffered no pain 
in childbirth. 

2. “Is there any Rite or Sacrament known to the Church as ‘Par- 
tial Baptism,’ and is it canonical to administer that Sacrament in private, 
rile ane child is a healthy one and in no apparent danger of early 

eath ?”’ 

There is no such rite as ‘‘Partial Baptism,” and we do not know 
what is referred to under that name. Possibly you have reference to the 
provision of the Prayer Book, that when a Baptism is administered in 
private, the child shall afterward be brought into the church in order that 
the Baptism may be publicly certified. The rite privately performed, how- 
ever, is a complete Baptism, and the certification is only the public assur- 
ance of the fact. The Prayer Book distinctly provides that parents shall 
be warned “that without - . +» +. great cause and necessity they 
procure not their children to be baptized at. home in their houses.’’ Where 
there is a church, it is expected that all the offices of the Church are to 
be performed therein. 

3. “Is it canonical to choose as Godmothers to a female child, those 
who are not avowed members of the Church, when others are easily ob- 
tainable?”’ 

Only communicants are to be accepted as Godparents. The Twenty- 
ninth Canon of the Church of England, which, being enacted in 1603, is 
in force in this country, not having been repealed, provides: ‘Neither 
shall any person be admitted Godfather or Godmother to any child at 
Christening or Confirmation, before the said person so undertaking hath 
received the Holy Communion.” 


ACCORDING to the Church Family Newspaper of London, some ac- 
counts which date back to 1533 show that the principle of allotting 
sittings to particular people and charging for the same was then in 
force. At St. Lawrence’s Church, Reading, there is an entry under 
date 1547, for reforming the Mayor's seat, and at Rye, the church 
wardens expended 5 shillings for making a new pew for the Magis- 
trates’ wives. In 1736 the church wardens decreed that women occu- 
pying seats in certain favored positions should pay 4d. each. For 
still better positions near the pulpit, the charge was 6d. At Dor- 
chester, in 1625, Robert Polden’s wife is noticed as paying 1s. 6d. for 
a seat in the “women’s square.” So there is reason for believing that 
originally pew rents were charges made every time particular seats 
were occupied. 


In A tenement locality in New. York City there is a club of 
thirty-five baby philanthropists. They are all girls, and no one is 
allowed to join who has not reached the venerable age of nine. They 
elect a president and vice-president every month, and their first by- 
law is this: “Every quarrel shall be left outside the door.” The club 
is for the promotion of charity and especially of good temper. 
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A History of New Testament Times in Palestine. By Shailer Mathews. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 75e. 


The end aimed at in this useful handbook, is to present a 
survey of the course of events in Palestine from the year 175 
B.C., to the Siege of Jerusalem in 70 A.D., and to give, as it 
were, an adequate historical setting to the life and times of 
Jesus the Messiah. 

Mr. Mathews begins by sketching in a general way the 


effects of Alexander’s conquest on the political and religious 


life of Palestine, and the subsequent deteriorating influences of 
the dominant Hellenism on the Jewish priesthood, religious 
leaders, and people generally. The course of events is next 
traced through the times of Antiochus Epiphanes and the dire 
persecution of the Jews and their loss of religious liberty; the 
stirring times of Judas Maccabeus, his victories and restoration 
of religion and Temple worship; the beginnings of nationality 
under Jonathan and the consolidation of Judaism under Simon; 
the political independence under John Hyrcanus and the keen 
struggles of Pharisees with Asmoneans and Sadducees. Thus 
we are brought down to 69 B.C. and the Roman conquest of 
Judea, the house of Antipater, Herod the first, the Tetrarchs, 
and finally the New Testament times strictly speaking. 

In the course of the various chapters, a good deal of in- 
formation is given regarding the literature and religious and 
political institutions of the Jews. The Messianic hope is con- 
sidered in relation to the several epochs and crises in the history 
of Palestine. Its intensity and the varying ideals of this hope 
as influenced by circumstances of political life are briefly but 
pointedly set forth. 

The chapter on the life and work of Jesus the Messiah con- 
tains much that is interesting and instructive regarding our 
Lord’s contact with the religious life of the people, their literary 
and popular Messianism, and His conflict with Pharisaism. Mr. 
Mathews does not stop at the close of our Lord’s earthly life, but 
gives an aceount of the persecution of believers, the siege of 
Jerusalem, and the spread of Christianity. 

Doubtless many students, and a large class of intelligent 
Bible readers, will find this a most serviceable manual. <A great 
deal of information is compressed within its moderate: compass 


and much of this information is not easily accessible to the gen-. 


eral reader. The foot notes and references to a copious liter- 
ature along the lines of this book, form a trustworthy guide to 
those who care to follow the subject further. A good index, 
map, and genealogies, add to the utility of the manual. 

Joun A: Carr. 


Helps to a Better Christian Life. New Readings for Lent. Compi 

di Ch. ) I z gs : piled by the 

Rev. George Wolfe Shinn, D. D.; ‘Rector of Grace Church, Newt ‘ass 

York: Thomas Whittaker. Price, $1.00. ; ieee 
We have already called attention in our paper on Lenten 

Readings, published in our issue of February 10th, to the new 


book of Dr. Shinn, which is now ready. The book comprises 


brief readings for every day, selected from well known authors, — 


mostly English, and arranged by the editor in convenient shape 
for daily readings. The selections evince a careful knowledge 
of the devotional literature of the Church, and we have pleasure 
in commending the book. 


a 
History of the Church in Tennessee. 


, [By the Rev. : yar 
York: James Pott & Co. Price, $1.00. ; ev. Arthur Howard Noll. New 


Within the past decade there has been a commendable desire 
to study the history of the American Church, and this has led to 
the publication of a number of studies of American Church. 
history in various phases. Mr. Noll is, by his training as a 
lawyer, and by his History of M exico, especially fitted to take 
up such work. 

After sketching the early history of the state and its settle- 
ment by pioneers from Southern Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, Mr Noll alludes to the lawlessness of the Border States 
but bears testimony as well to the love of learning of the Scoteh: 
Irish settlers. They were not led by any religious motives to the 
country beyond the mountains, but “to get good lands for the 
cultivation of corn and tobacco.” 
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To the energy and devotion of one man, born in Virginia, 
educated in North Carolina, but giving himself to the evan- 
gelization of Tennessee, is due the planting of the Church in 
that state. James Hervey Otey is one of our truest missionary 
heroes. Growing up without any religious training, he was 
nearly twenty-one when a Prayer Book was put into his hands 
to enable him to conduct the chapel devotions of the University 
of North Carolina, where he was a tutor. He studied the 
Prayer Book and it made him a Churchman. His work as a 
teacher in Franklin, his missionary journeys, long and weari- 
some, his invitation to Bishop Ravenscroft to visit the state, 
the organization of the Diocese in 1829, and the subsequent 
election and consecration of Mr. Otey as its first Bishop, are 
detailed in a graphic manner, as are also the events of his epis- 
copate. 

The period of the Civil War is picturesquely termed by the 
author, “the years which the locust hath eaten.” The War 
brought great distress and loss to the Church in Tennessee, and 
during its continuance, Bishop Otey died, April 23rd, 1863. 
Upon his tomb in St. John’s Church, Ashwood, are inscribed 
his name, and these bold but true words: “The First Bishop of 
the Catholic Church in Tennessee.” 

Bishop Quintard, consecrated after the War, had clear and 
definite plans for the restoration of prosperity in the Diocese, 
and many of them were well carried out. His work in connec- 
tion with the University of the South, and his organization of 
colored work, as well as the introduction of the Sisters of St. 
Mary into the Diocese, and other details of Diocesan work, are 
fully narrated. The election of Dr. Gailor as Bishop Coadjutor 
in 1893, brought to the episcopate one who knew, understood, 
and could carry out, the plans of his senior, as well as take up 
the work of Diocesan when he was called to do it. 

In the brief sketch of the Colonial Church, and the early 
days of the American Church, the writer notes several state- 
ments which are due to a hasty generalization, and cannot be 
borne out by the facts. For example, the allusion to Bishop 
White as having “no very firm grasp of the necessity of Church 
principles,” and that Bishop Seabury was “limited in his in- 
fluence to a small territory.” These are statements which space 
will not permit of consideration, but which are hardly accurate, 
as thus briefly stated. On pages 209 and 210, the name of the 
Rey. Edward Bradley appears as still living, though Mr. Bradley 
died in 1897. 

The book is one that can be cordially commended. It is 
condensed, clear, and free from dry extracts from documents, 
and mechanically it is well made and embellished with half tone 
pictures of the three Bishops of Tennessee. 


For the Freedom of the Sea. 
Brady. New York: 


A Romance of the War of 1812. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


By Cyrus Townsend 
Price, $1.50. 
A proud daughter of a proud Virginia family, who claim 
for themselves the distinction of being, not one of the first fam- 
‘ilies of Virginia, but the first family of Virginia, marries first 
“simply a gentleman—no ancestral estates, no ancient name, 
nothing but money.” She has one son by this marriage. After 
the death of her husband she marries an Englishman of title, 
and goes with him across the sea, leaving her little son to the 
care of relatives in Virginia. In England, another son is born. 
The half brothers see little of each other, but both inherit the 
pride of their mother. At the beginning of the War of 1812 
we find the brothers in two navies, the one first lieutenant of 
the U. S. S. Constitution, the other third lieutenant of 
H. B. M. S. Guerriére. 
: The description of the naval battle between the two ships, 
the Constitution and the Guerriére, the daring ride and final 
rescue of Margaret Barrett, and the love stories of the two lieu- 
tenants, their quarrel and reconciliation, make the book one of 
the most interesting of the many recent novels drawn from 
scenes in American history. The taste of the public for such 
purely American literature is a happy sign of the times. 


Thoughts on the Services: Designed as an Introduction to the Liturgy and an Aid 
to its Devout Use. By the late A. Cleveland Coxe, D.D., Bishop of Western 
New York. Revised and enlarged by the Rt. Rev. Cortlandt Whitehead, 
S.T.D., Bishop of Pittsburgh. Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott Co. Mil- 


‘waukee: The Young Churchman Co. Cloth, $1.00. Leather, gilt top, $2.00 


It is a great pleasure to welcome this book in its new shape. 

One finds in it the style of Bishop Coxe’s classic retained, but 

so much new matter that the book is practically re-written. In 

looking to the Bishop of Pittsburgh for the latter service, the 

publishers were exceptionally happy. Bishop Whitehead pos- 

sesses, first, the liturgical spirit, which enables him to grasp 

the essential principles underlying the Book of Common 

Prayer; second, the sympathetic spirit, which enables him to 
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build upon the foundations so well laid by Bishop Coxe forty 
years ago; third, the devotional spirit, which enables him to 
bring the subject out of the realm of scientific liturgiology into 
the practical needs of the people as a stimulus to their devo- 
tion; and fourth, the literary spirit, which enables him both 
to write acceptably, and also to harmonize the original matter 
with that of earlier editions, without a break. 

A new edition of the work was needed, not only because of 
the revision of the Prayer Book, but even more because of the 
new Lectionary, adopted in 1886. The plan of Bishop Coxe 
involved frequent use of the Lectionary, by tracing the lesson 
of each day from the lections and harmonizing the latter with 
the altar service. Thus the book lost a large measure of its 
practical utility when the Lectionary was changed, and was 
almost useless as a popular manual after the Prayer Book had 
undergone alteration. 

This new edition not only combines the skeleton work of 
Bishop Coxe and so much of the former detail as could be re- 
tained, with the excellent new matter furnished by Bishop 
Whitehead, but it is further enriched by selections from Bishop 
OCoxe’s Christian Ballads, and by an excellent frontispiece por- 
trait of the original author. 


Tuer second volume of “The Riverside Art Series” is a 
study of the works of Rembrandt, with illustrations fairly 
representative of his art in portraiture, Biblical illustration, 
landseape and genre painting, and etching. Rembrandt’s works 
are especially difficult of reproduction, as his wonderful effects 
of chiaroscuro are too subtle for the photogravure process. The 
selections here given are however admirably rendered, and the 
descriptive work is well done and suggestive. The Introduction 
gives valuable references in the way of historical and biblio- 
graphical material, and there is an appendix of foreign words 
and proper names, a pronouncing vocabulary of value to the in- 
experienced reader. For classes in art study, reading clubs, and 
private study, the books of this series will be found very useful. 
Other volumes are in preparation. [ Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. Price, 75 cents.] 


Nature’s Miractes is the title of a series of most interest- 
ing works on the wonders of the world-forces amidst which we 
live, and of which the distinguished scientist, Dr. Elisha Gray, 
discourses charmingly. Volume I., now in hand, treats of 
Earth, Air, and Water. Other volumes, in preparation, will 
deal with the mysteries of Heat, Light, Electricity, etc. The 
author writes for those who have not and cannot have a scien- 
tific: education. The young people who are permitted to listen 
to these “familiar talks” will be fortunate indeed, and will gain 
intellectual treasures to be enjoyed for a life-time. And they 
will gain all this in the most delightful way from one who loves 
to talk, and knows well how to talk, about the fascinating 
themes which have been the subjects of his investigation during 
a long and brilliant career. While the work is up to date, from 
a scientific point of view, it is reverent in tone and most whole- 
some in influence upon character. [New York: Fords, How- 
ard, and Hulbert. Price, 60 cents. ] 


“Tur Becky Sharp Edition” of Vanity Fair is the crown- 
ing achievement of the Messrs. Harper and Brothers in their 
reproduction of the works of Thackeray. It is not needed‘ for 
the completion of the Biographical Edition, of which descrip- 
tions have been given in these columns; it is an artistic adden- 
dum, a pleasant surprise to all who had thought the best had al- 
ready been done in that notable series. The great charm of the 
book, aside from its general excellence of make-up, is in the 
many fine illustrations especially prepared for this edition, 
taken from life,as produced upon the stage in the play of “Becky 
Sharp,” by Langdon Mitchell, and presented at the Fifth Ay- 
enue Theatre, New York, in 1899. It is by the courtesy of Mrs. 
Fiske, who played the title role, that the illustrations are repro- 
duced. 


Tue fact that many of the best people in any community take 
little active share in the public affairs of government seems to us a 
serious matter. Leading business and professional men say that 
they cannot afford to enter public life. Men of high character say 
that they shrink from associations which are often anything but 
elevating. The result is that the affairs of government fall into 
the hands of incompetent and selfish men, and many evils are sure 
to arise. These men resort to methods to carry their ends which 
are dishonest, and their followers are more or less affected thereby. 
What is needed is a high sense of citizenship, and this should lead 
men of the highest character and the best business ability to serve 
their country in public affairs.—Christian Observer (Louisville). 
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BELMONT. A Tale of the New South. 


By Virainia C. CastTLEMAN. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


MISS BETTY S PICTURE. 

HE studio arrangement proved satisfactory. Basil was as 

quiet and orderly as heart could wish. Indeed, Winifred was 
touched with the child’s patience, as he sat in his special corner, 
laboring over his own designs, for he had made considerable 
progress in drawing and liked “to make up things himself,” 
as he expressed it; or oftener, he would copy something Wini- 
fred had drawn, with creditable success, and he was always 
delighted when she came to examine his work and give him sug- 
gestions. But he was true to his promise “not to bother,” and 
there were hours when she altogether forgot his presence, so 
interested was she in the portrait, which was nearing com- 
pletion. , 

Saturdays she had more time to give to painting, as school 
work did not interfere.’ One morning, after a long silence, 
broken only by the occasional sound of Basil’s pencil as it 
slowly toiled over the paper, Winifred, looking suddenly around, 
found her little knight sitting with folded hands, gazing in- 
tently at her. 

“Have you something on your mind, Basil?” 

“Ves, Miss Winnie. It is quite important.” 

“Yell it to me, then.” 

He began walking up and down the studio as was his custom 
when deeply engrossed with a subject. She waited for him to 
speak. 

“To I belong to the New South?” he asked, 
and fixing his eyes upon her. 

Winifred’s face softened into tenderness. 

“Yes, my little Basil.” 

“T did not understand all you said to Cousin Dolph, but 
he says I must get you to teach me how to grow up to be a 
blessing to my country. What does it mean—about the duties, 
and all that?” 

“Tt means so much, Basil, that I cannot explain it all to 
you as I would wish; only you will learn little by little to under- 
stand that when God gives us repsonsibilities—that is, such 
things as money, and time, and talents—we should try to use 
them for the good of our homes and the people around us. The 
old South was very beautiful, dear; we cannot love its memory 
too well; but the new South must be more than beautiful; it 
must be strong with the strength of a strong man./ Do you 
understand, little Basil ?” 

“Do you mean big like my father, 
Dolph # ”? 

“Both perhaps, Basil,’ and Winifred’s hand—the one which 
held the brush—trembled perceptibly at this unexpected rea- 
soning on Basil’s part. ; 

“Miss Winnie, I haven’t yet relieved my mind; 
emptied, though.” 

“Go on, Basil, I am listening.” 

“T remember you said we must try to find some way to 
make Miss: Betty happy. I believe I know a way.” 

Winifred laid down her brush and turned toward him in- 
quiringly. 

“T heard Miss Betty say once that she wished she had a 
picture of her brother who was killed in the war. She has a 
likeness—what do you call it?—that long name.” 

“Daguerreotype ?” 

“Mes, that’s it; but she wants a big one to hang up in her 
room.’ 

“A -erayon, I i said Winifred thoughtfully. 
“Basil, that is a good suggestion on your part; but how could 
we get the daguerreotype without her knowing it? I must 
have something to copy from.” 

“Miss Betty is going away for a week. She always does 
in May, and I thought maybe I might steal into her room and 
get it out of her top drawer. I know where it stays. It 
wouldn’t be wrong, would it, Miss Winnie?” 

“T think not, Basil. Of course, she might find out, but 
we'll run the risk. JI have to go to Washington for a day to 
get materials. I will go next Friday by the night boat. Let 


stopping short 


or brave like Cousin 


its almost 
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me see, a frame would cost—how much? I think I can man- 


age it.” 

“T would like to help, too, I have two dollars, Miss Win- 
nie; my own money.” 

“Suppose you buy the Aas and I’ll draw the portrait. 
How will that do, Basil?” 

“You always think out the nicest arrangements, Miss Win- 
nie. Won’t Miss Betty be pleased, though? How long will it 
take?” 

“Some weeks, I know; but I must frame this one of Mar-, 
garet—the little darling—and hang it in the dining room the 
first day of June—your father’s birthday, isn’t it?” 

“Father will be so glad. May I tell Dolph about Miss 
Betty’s picture ?” 

“Tf Dolph will promise not to tell, you may run down now 
and talk to him about it, while I finish my work.” 

“Did I bother you?” 

“No, Basil, your 

Good-bye.” 

The promised trip to Washington was made and Winifred 
returned to Belmont with the pastel framed and ready to be 
hung when the day arrived. She also brought with her the 
materials and frame for the new picture. Basil was not more 
excited than she over their “secret,” and when he triumphantly 
brought her the daguerreotype of Miss Betty’s soldier brother, 
she set to work with zeal, in order to finish it as soon as pos- 


conversation was very interesting. 


sible; for the school year was rapidly drawing to a close and 


Winifred’s thoughts were turning homeward. 

Miss Betty returned from her visit, which had lengthened 
into a fortnight, and seemed more churlish toward the “school- 
marm” than ever, when she heard that Winifred was to return 
the following year. 

“T do hope she won’t miss her daguerreotype, Basil. Per- 
haps we ought to tell her, now that the crayon is nearly fin- 
ished.” 

“Oh, please don’t tell her yet, Miss Winnie.” 

So she let the matter rest as it was, and Miss Betty re- 
mained ignorant of the surprise that lay in store for her. 

Cousin Dolph began to show great interest in the progress 
of the crayon work. 

“T wonder if you would allow the hermit to take a peep 
into your studio?” he asked of Winifred one day as she passed! 
him in the hall. 

“What will Miss Betty say to hear a masculine tread in the 


third story ?” 


“V’ll run the gauntlet, with your permission.” 

“Come on, then; I want to get you to hang it for me in 
her room as soon as it is finished, if we can seize an oppor- 
tunity when she is downstairs.” 

The object of their conversation was standing on the Tadd 
ing outside of the' studio as the three came in sight, for Basil 
had joined them. 

Evidently, a storm was brewing, but the sight of Mr. 
Carlton made her forget her first grievance temporarily. 

“Well, I never did! What’s goin’ to happen next! Here’s 
Randolph Carlton, never set his foot on this floor sence this 
house was built, comin’ up with the school-marm. Wants to 
see the stoodyer, J reckon.” 

“Won't you come in, too, and look, Miss Betty?” asked 
Winnie, persuasively. 

“T reckon Betty Butler ain’t a goin’ to visit stoodyers at her 
time o’ life, an’ her a suffering nausea from the paint smells 
this minit.” 


“But I am not painting, Miss Betty, I’m drawing; and 


there isn’t any paint smell around.” 

“If you could make a pictur like I want—of somebody 
dead an’ gone, I might be willing to come in onct in a while. 
Tl show it to you—the picture of my soldier brother,” and 
she whisked into her own room for the daguerreotype. An 
awful silence fell upon the group. 

“Tt’s all up,” said Winifred. 
for it.” 


“T wish now I had asked her 


Basil was the picture of woe, while Carlton gave a low © 


whistle, then said consolingly : 


. 


edge. Do you see the beach, glistening in the sunlight? 
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“T think she will like it. Give me the daguerreotype.” 

Winifred handed it in silence. Somehow she felt glad he 
was in the room. Carlton walked up to the easel, examined the 
portrait carefully, then turned it facing the door, just as Miss 
Betty re-appeared with agitated countenance. 

“Tt ain’t there! Somebody’s stolen—. My!” She had 
caught sight of the daguerreotype beside the larger picture, and 
without a moment’s warning the hard face softened and Miss 
Betty dropped into the nearest chair, covered her face with her 
apron, and sobbed audibly. 

Winifred stepped to the woman’s side, and laid a soft hand 
upon the bowed head. 

“Don’t cry, Miss Betty. We were afraid you would be 
angry. Jt was Basil who thought of it and got the daguerreo- 
type out of your drawer; but I should have told you and not 
given you such a fright, thinking you had lost it. Please 
don’t be angry. I shall finish it to-morrow, and Mr. Carlton 
will hang it for you in your room.” 

“T ain’t mad!” was the muffled answer, as Miss Betty rocked 
backward and forward with her apron still over her head. “It 
just took me so sudden, an’ he a lookin’ ez life-like ez when he 
set out to the war. But that ain’t all, Miss. It’s my own 
bad feelings, an’ I a complainin’ o’ paint smells while you’re 
a workin’ over his pictur. Oh! I ain’t so mean as to think 
you'll forgive me when you know how I’ve tried to spite you, 


_an’ didn’t want you to come back next year; but ’tain’t no 


use, you’se too good for the likes 0’ me to worry you, if your 
eyes do flash fire. Now, Randolph Carlton, don’t you laugh at 
me; she’s too good for you, too, if I do say it.” 

The' apron had by this time resumed its former position 
around Miss Betty’s capacious waist, and she sat with a hand 
on either knee, winking violently. 

Winifred hastily brought the subject back to the picture. 

“T hope you like it, Miss Betty; but if there is any change 
you wish made, don’t mind telling me.” 

“Tt?s beautiful, Miss, but p’raps the left eyebrow might 
turn up a little more—it was a way Jim had with his left 
eyebrow.” 


Winifred, whose back was now turned, to prevent Miss 
Betty from seeing her smille, caught sight of Basil’s radiant 
face. Then she remembered. 

“Miss Betty, you must thank Basil. He bought the frame. 
It-is here, and to-morrow we’ll ask the whole family to see the 
picture.” 


“Where do you wish it hung in your room?” asked Carlton. 

“Right over the table opposite my bed, please, Mr. Dolph. 
Now I must go and give out tea. Thank you all kindly for 
your trouble.” 


“Miss Betty is won over,” remarked Carlton, placing the 
easel in its former position by the window. 

“Basil,” he added, “take this key down to Joel for me, and 
wait at the stable for them, that’s a good boy. I'll be there 
presently.” Then, as Basil ran downstairs, he turned to Wini- 
fred and said, “Did you ever see the view from the roof? It 
is the finest around.” 

“No, I have not. I have thought of going up once or 
twice, but the trap door was too heavy for me to lift.” 

“Tt gives me pleasure to be the first to show you Belmont 
from that point of view,’ and she followed him up the steps 
and through the trap door, which he opened with ease. 

“They say you are not strong, but you opened that door as 
if it was no weight at all,’ remarked Winifred. 

“T have muscular strength,” he replied quietly, as he closed 
the door after him and stood with her on the enclosed flat roof. 
“You see the river, winding along the edge of the farm—that 
is six miles distant. There is the big beech, the largest tree 
in this section, which is saying a good deal; and yonder is Fort 
Cliff, where an embarkment runs down many feet to the water’s 
In 


> 


that direction are the oyster beds.” 
“Tt is a lovely view. Those wheat fields are the prettiest 
I ever saw—such a waving golden mass. Isn’t it nearly har- 


_ vest time?” 


_ “Next week,” he answered briefly, and she felt his eyes 
upon her face as he added slowly, “And next week they tell 
me you are going home.” 

“Ves,” she answered, “ ‘home to my mountains. 

“Ah, I see you are not satisfied with Belmont!” 

“On the contrary, I think it so beautiful, I cannot under- 
stand how you could give it up.” 

“Could I go back those fifteen years I spoke of, and have 

you standing by my side, as now, I fear that I would have kept 
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it, honor or no honor. If you are not tired, I would like to tell 
you how it happened; but you must not let me tire you.” 

“T should like to hear more.” 

“Then lean here against this railing. 
falling; my arm will support you. 

“Twenty years ago, the war being recently over, my mother 
and I lived here; not in this modern house, but in a comfortable, 
pretentious home of the old style. Salisbury had been burned 
some four years previous, as you know, and the land sold for a 
mere nothing. The sale hardly more than paid the taxes which 
had accumulated. So we had nothing but the Maynard estate, 
which my mother had for her inheritance. Its slaves, stock, 
and rich pasturage were worth thousands; but the slaves went, 
and there was no money to keep up the estate, which, moreover, 
was burdened with one of the curses of ante-bellum days— 
security debts. I was a wild, pleasure-loving young fellow, like 
the rest of my set, and the war sadly interfered with my educa- 
tion, although I was not old enough to enlist before it closed. 
My mother was unused to work; but we lived on in this fashion 
for several years, selling a horse now and then to relieve press- 
ing necessities, until the blow fell. I was nearing my twenty- 
first birthday—do not tremble, little one, at what I am about 
to say—when the malady which has again and again appeared 
in the Maynard family, blighted one of its fairest scions; my 
mother became insane. They say it was sorrow and loss of 
fortune which caused it.. I believe the continued intermar- 
riage of near cousins for generations back, accounts for this 
dire inheritance, more than mere temporary causes bringing 
it out in individual eases. Suicides have been frequent among 
my ancestors, and we feared my mother would attempt her 
life, as she did, but unsuccessfully. 

“The house was tumbling into decay, the farm into neglect, 
and it was necessary for me to get funds to pay for her safe 
keeping in an asylum. Then Mr. Willoughby, one of the few 
Southerners who had not been ruined by the war, as he carried 
on a successful business in Baltimore in spite of the troublous 
times, came forward and offered to buy out my share. I forgot 
to say that the Maynard estate was left by my grandfather. to 
myself and my cousin, Lilian Maynard, jointly, and when she 
married Mr. Willoughby, I sold my half and after paying off 
the security debts—against the protest of my. cousins—had 
barely enough left to support my mother. It was then that I 
rose above pride, and undertook the management of Belmont 
for the Willoughbys.” 

“And did they allow you to pay all the security debts?’ 
asked Winifred indignantly. 

“People have different ideas of honor,” said Carlton curtly. 
“My cousin Lilian has an inordinate love for money, and she 
did not consider the debts valid, as I did. 


Do not be afraid of 


“My mother died—it was a happy release—shortly before 
you came to Belmont. You found me a sad, taciturn man. 
You have brought the sunlight of love into a darkened life. 
Why have I told you this sad story? Would I dare ask you, 
gentle heart, with your bright spirit and brilliant talents—for 
you will one day achieve the career you have marked out—ah! 
I have watched you, sweetheart! Let me call you that this 
once, as I have often done in my thoughts! Would I ask you 
to sacrifice all this to share the poor hermit’s life? 


“Yes, I would brave your scorn; your eyes are full of tears, 
love. Would you then risk your happiness for me? No, no, I 
do not ask it; for the bitter curse of my inheritance rests upon ~ 
me. For myself I have no fear. Some day I will die quietly. 
I trust it will be suddenly, too. But I have vowed that through 
me no future race shall suffer misery. You will go away and 
forget all else but that I love you, my Winnie, and would lay 
down my life for yours. Remember that, darling, and be your 
brave self through the coming years.” 

“T shall remember,” she said, her head drooping until it 
rested upon his strong shoulder, and her voice was full of pain 
and weariness. The golden head of which Randolph had 
dreamed so many nights lay pillowed where he would fain have 
it rest forever. He passed his free hand caressingly over the 
unconfined curls about her forehead. 

“Tell me, love, you knew it was for you I sang that song 
in the spring time?” and he hummed over the air softly. At 
last Winifred spoke, still with downeast eyes and flushed cheeks. 

“Mr. Oarlton, you are right to tell me all. I honor you 
more than I can say; and you must keep to your decision, 
though my heart as well as yours may break.” 

“My God!” he cried, “it is more than human will can bear. 
Little. hands, that I could clasp in one of mine, I must hold you 
tightly this once. One hour of happiness atones for days of 
loneliness;”’ and he imprinted kisses upon her lips, her brow, 
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with such passion of caress as for the moment stunned her into 
silence. 

“Mr. Carlton! Don’t! 
you ask me to forget!” 

“T ask you to forget this moment’s madness, whose- memory 
I shall treasure throughout my life. Sweetheart, good-by. The 
sun is setting, and I, who would prolong this moment into an 
eternity of years, must guard your precious life from harm. It 
is too chill, Winifred, for you. Let me carry you down—only 
this once,” he pleaded; and lifting her in his strong arms, he 
bore her gently down the short ladder. 

“Cousin Dolph!” said a reproachful little voice on the land- 
ing, “I’ve been waiting for you ever and ever so long, and here 
are the keys Joel sent you.” 

“Basil, I believe you are jealous because Miss Winnie 
stayed with me. Never mind, young man, come to see me to- 
morrow, and I'll give you something I know you want.” 

“What is it?” 

“Can’t tell now. You must come and see; and, I say; 
Basil, Miss Winnie’s tired to-night and has gone to her room. 
Don’t bother her, there’s a good boy.” 

“Will you take me to the Ferry next time you go in the 
cart, Dolph?” 

“Yes, that’s a fair bargain. 
library, Basil.” 

The next day, Winifred, paler than was her wont, and a 
trifle pre-occupied, put the finishing touches to the crayon of 
Miss Betty’s brother, and the whole family gathered to see it 
hung. A wonderful change had come over Miss Betty’s man- 
ner toward the governess, to the amazement of Mrs. Willoughby 
most of all. Miss Betty’s unusual kindness added one more to 
the ties which bound Winifred’s heart to Belmont. And yet 
she was glad she was going home! 


Please. I cannot bear it. And 


Come, let’s go down into the 


[To be Continued.] 
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A TREE IN A CHURCH. 


HE church of Kempsey, in the diocese of Worcester, is re- 
markable for the chestnut tree growing out of the tomb of 
Sir Edmund Wylde in the chancel. Sir Edmund held a lease 
of the Rectory Manor under the Dean and Chapter of Wor- 


cester, and was lord of the manors of Glazeley and Endon Bur- 


nell (Co. Salop). 
He was Sheriff 
of Worcester- 
shire in 1620, in 
which year he 
died, leaving a 
son, Edmund, the 
last of the Wyl- 
des of Kempsey. 
The tree, which 
springs from be- 
hind the recum- 
bent efigy of the 
knight in full 
armour (with a 
real sword and 
helmet), was 
flourishing in 
1849, when Mr. 
J. Noake, in his 
Rambler in Wor- 
cestershire, speaks of it as follows: “I was led to enquire the 
cause, and found that some few years ago the sexton of the 
church, who was known among the younger fry as a pertina- 
cious stickler for propriety, observing a lad playing with a 
horse-chestnut when he ought to have been digesting the ser- 
mon, gave him a fillip on the ear with one hand, and threw the 
chestnut away with the other; the chestnut alighted on the 
top of the monument, where in course of time it formed mould 
to itself, and gradually shot out.” The tree, which was care- 
fully protected during the restoration of 1865, died in 1895, 
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though its bare stem and branches are still to be seen, and a 
green shoot has grown from its roots—Church Monthly. 


THE SPRING SHIRT WAIST. 


HE admiration which the modern girl has for the shirt- 

waist knows no abating. Unlike any other article of dress, 

she refuses to tire of it. She has worn it all winter in flannel 

and velvet, and yet is just as enthusiastic over its appearance 

in the cotton fabrics as if it were a novelty she had never seen 
before. 

For spring wear the elaborate shirt-waist seems to be the fa- 
vorite. Yokes have gone out of fashion, and in place of the 
stiff linen collar, many of the waists are made with little soft 
turn-over collars cut in points or tabs. The sleeves are much 
smaller than last year, and the cuffs on the waists, made of 
sheer fabrics, reach quite to the knuckles. The favorite back has 
one box-pleat about two inches wide down the middle. The 
plain French back is also used, and many of the waists show the 
back a mass of tiny tucks. 

One admirable novelty about the new waists is the 
way they are finished in front. To prevent extra fulness over 
the abdomen, the waist is cut short in front. It only reaches 
about half an inch below the waist-line, and is finished with a 
narrow bias band. At the back it is made with a draw-string. 
The sleeves of this waist are ofthe plain white lawn, with a cap 
made of the tucks and hem-stitching. 

The sheer-lawn shirt-waists show many variations in de- 
sign. A dainty model is made of white lawn, with groups of 
fine tucks alternating with a line of black silk hem-stitching- 

For every-day wear the shirt-waists of Madras and cotton 
cheviot still hold their own. They are made with tailor-like se- 
verity, generally with a plain French back and a narrow box- 
pleat down the front. 

In these waists checks will be much worn, and the polka 
dot will be more in favor than the stripe. : 

With these shirt-waists the linen collar and leather belt 
are considered the best form. 

But with the elaborate waists stocks of silk and bows of 
lace may be worn. 

Soft belts of satin or velvet with large buckles are the par- 
ticular vogue. 

Belts, sashes, and girdles of every conceivable kind are seen 
this spring, and clasps innumerable. The new waist adorn- 
ments may be roughly classed into patent-leather belts, velvet 
ribbon belts, and the broad, sash-like belts of velvet, brocade or 
satin. Besides these there are the dog-collars of all sorts, the 
chain-belts, the chatelaine girdles, and the quaint jewelled stom- 
achers.—Harper’s Bazar. 


THE POWER OF SONG. 
By Martua A. Kipper. 


N the town of I-— a terrible plague had broken out, which 
threatened to destroy all the inhabitants. Among the sick 
and dying, the doctors worked with heroism and devotion; but 
they were not more untiring in their efforts than the rector of 
a pretty little church which was attended by most of the vil- 
lagers. In spite of repeated warnings from the physicians, who 
watched him with much anxiety, the rector scarcely rested day 
or night. 

The natural result followed. One day, when, completely — 
worn out by his labors, he was praying with a poor old woman 
who was dying of the plague, a sudden vertigo siezed him, and 
he sank upon the floor. 

Fortunately, the woman’s doctor was at hand, who, after 
vainly trying to revive him, conveyed him to his home. His. 
widowed mother was much alarmed at his condition, especially 
when the doctor pronounced the disease the plague. Then hbe- 
gan all the horrors of a contagious disease—the quarantine, the 
wearisome fumigating, the danger to his mother and his fiancée, 
who nursed him. 

Of all this the young man was unconscious, as day after 
day he lay in a stupor, varied only by attacks of delirium, when 
he would insist on going to the church to officiate, or to attend 
to his customary duties, and was restrained with difficulty. 

At last the doctor called his mother aside, and said: 

“T have exhausted my skill, and I cannot save him. He is 
sinking fast. Give him stimulants as long as he can swallow. 
It is all that you can do.” 

Alice, the rector’s financée, had been. listening unnoticed to 
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this fatal sentence. No ery escaped her lips, but over her face 
came that look of age that sometimes shadows a young face in 
well-nigh mortal anguish. 

“Ts there no hope?” gasped the wretched mother. 

“Well, Mrs. White,” said the doctor, hesitatingly, “if you 
or Alice could rouse him, he might live. It is very doubtful, 
yet I have seen such wonderful things in my time that I am 
hardly surprised at anything.” 

So saying, he hurried away. Alice, looking after him wist- 
fully, then said in a low voice to Mrs. White: 

“All the others with the plague died in convulsions, but he 
seems to be dying quietly.” 

That word, “dying,” roused all the mother’s devotion and 


despair into energy. 


“Dying! Ohno! Not dying, my beautiful boy! 
Edgar, my son!” She knelt by the bedside. 

' Over the rector’s face lay a shadow—that awful shadow, it 
seemed, which must come to all. Sometimes we see that same 
look on the faces of patients who are very low, yet afterward 
recover; but these cases are rare. 

Suddenly the mother turned to Alice and said: 

“Sing to him; he loves your voice so.” 

“How can I sing when my heart is breaking?’ asked Alice. 

“Oh, but you must! We must rouse him!” 

The tender heart of Alice could not resist this pathetic 
appeal. Gliding to the bedside, she stood looking down upon 
him. In her white gown which enhanced her ethereal beauty, 
she looked like a white-robed angel of mercy to the dying. 

-It was June. Through the open window was wafted the 
scent of numberless roses. With what memories of happy hours 
their fragrance thrilled her! 

And now a great wave of rebellion swept over her, and 
choked her utterance as she tried to sing. God was cruel, she 
thought, to let her suffer so. 

A glance at the mother’s bowed head gave her new strength. 
The rebellious feeling was succeeded by a nobler emotion, and 
faith shone more brightly o’er her spirit. 

“O rest in the Lord,” 
faint and sweet the first notes rose; slowly were they uttered, 
yet the sick man did not heed the impassioned song. Louder, 
sweeter, clearer, came the tones of that ravishing voice that 
had so often charmed him. 

Was it fancy, or did he move? I know not what sweet 
memories quivered in that angel voice to thrill his feebly beat- 
ing heart, or if he thought earth’s struggles o’er, and that the 
music of heavenly choirs was greeting him. He opened his eyes 
and looked up into the fair girl’s face as she cried, “My Edgar!” 

He could not speak, but the light of reason shone in his 
eyes—delirium and stupor were over. 

The happy mother, struggling to restrain her tears, silently 
embraced Alice. The patient sank into a sweet sleep. 

The doctor, who, having entered unperceived, had witnessed 
this touching scene, now came forward, saying: 

“T think he will live. Keep quiet; everything depends on 
that. You’ve saved him, little girl!” turning to Alice, who was 
too happy to answer. 

From that hour the young rector slowly recovered. “Which 
proves,” the doctor always said when concluding this story, 
“that the day of miracles isn’t over!” 


Edgar, 


A LIVINGSTONE EXHIBITION. 


Hi “Livingstone Exhibition” was held, lately, in London. The 
opening took place on Monday by Sir George Taubman- 
Goldie, lately head of the Royal Niger Chartered Company, who 
commended the work of the Livingstone College, and of the 
Royal Geographical Society, in their efforts to forward that 
movement, and referred to the important work which Mr. Cham- 
berlain had done in the same direction since he went to the 
Colonial-office. He mentioned that Sir H. Stanley and the 
Royal Geographical Society were engaged in efforts which would 
result in an obelisk being raised at the lonely spot where Liv- 
ingstone died. The object of the exhibition was to put before 
travellers or residents in the unhealthy regions of the world 


‘specimens of appropriate articles of outfit which are likely to 


help in the preservation of health, or which may be needed for 
the treatment of accident or disease, as well as a number of 
other conveniences of travel which, by contributing to the com- 
fort of the individual, have a large share in securing health 
under what are often most disadvantageous circumstances. 
The most interesting section was the loan collection. 
chiefly a display of Livingstone relics. His Bible, Prayer-book, 
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watch, journal, pen, ink-bottle, pistols, revolver, binoculars, 
clinometer, model of a dug-out canoe, letters, horn spoon, lamp, 
tusk of a rhinoceros shot by him, head of a spear thrown at 
him, and other things, were lent by Mr. Frank Wilson. The 
Royal Geographical Society contributed leaves from the tree 
under which his heart is buried at Old Chitambo, Central Af- 
rica; two of his original maps of that region, dated 1855 and 
1861; slave-chains which he brought to England; an example of 
the medal presented to his faithful native followers, and so on. 
Part of the bench at which the missionary-explorer learnt white- 
smithing was exhibited by Mr. W. Cooke, and a lock of the 
doctor’s hair by Mrs. Horace Waller. Many other relics were 
also on view. Mrs. Hannington sent the late Bishop’s diary 
with other of his properties, and there were relics of Robert 
Moffat, Sir Samuel Baker, Captain Speke, Messrs. Erhardt and 
Rebmann, Captain Burton, Mungo Park, Captain Allen Gar- 
diner, Lieutenant Cameron, and Du Chaillu. In connection 
with the exhibition lectures were given by Surgeon-Major Ross 
on “The Malarial Mosquito”; by Miss Mary Kingsley, who 
urged the claims of the Colonial Nursing Association, on 
“Nurses for West Africa,” and by Dr. Harford Battersby on 
“The Preservation of Health in Tropical Climates.” The 
Guardian. 


THE WAY TO TREAT SERVANTS. 


A SERVANT hates to be always watched. “I left her,’ said one 
girl, “because she was always prying around, and coming out in the 
kitchen very softly, ike a cat, to see if I was working all the time.” 
That isn’t necessary, and it is sure to create ill feeling. Shortcom- 
ings can be discovered without constant espial, and it lowers a 
woman in her servant’s eyes when she shows a suspicious disposition. 
The great master at Rugby made his boys great by putting them on 
their honor. If a servant has any sense of honor, trust to it. If 
she hasn’t, discharge her after a fair trial, and get one who has. It 
does people good to be trusted, unless they are utterly destitute of 
mora. fibre; it does them good to be commended, to be advised, to 
be approached like human beings and not like macuaines. 


THE CARE OF TABLE LINEN. 


Table linen requires care in the laundry to make it look well. 
When tablecloths or napkins are taken from the line, fold or roll 
them, and they will iron more readily than if placed in.a wrinkled 
heap in a-basket with other clothes. Linen will iron smoother if it 
is dampened or sprinkled, as it is called, over night. For ironing 
a tablecloth, fold it in a crease in the centre the long way, and 
fold over once more; then place it across the bars, and when the 
cloth is well aired roll it, and place it on a shelf or in a deep drawer. 

Table mats on which to place hot dishes, are no longer used, as 
the heavy felt undercloth is intended to be sufficient protection for 
the table; but many housewives have found the top of their hand- 
somely polished tables defaced by the marks made by the hot dishes. 
If a sheet of asbestos paper is put under the felt cloth the table 
will not be injured in the least from this cause. At teas or lunch- 
eons, when the polished table is used with doylies instead of a cloth, 
asbestos mats may be covered with prettily embroidered doylies for 
the hot dishes. One of these mats covered with a doylie, -which 
should be larger than the mat, is much prettier to use than any 
teapot stand that can be purchased. 

A good hint for the laundress is herewith taken from the house- 
hold book of an experienced housewife whose daughters have the 
quaintest and freshest muslins all summer long. An excellent way 
to wash delicately colored cottons, which you may wish to starch, 
is as follows: Make a gallon of rather stiff flour starch. It must 
be as smooth as can be, without a lump in it. If the prints are 
light, use a very little bluing. If they are dark, make the starch 
very blue indeed, and if they are black, use strained coffee to mix 
the starch with. Pour the half of the starch in a tub and thin it to 
the consistency of rich milk, with soft water if it can be procured, 
or water with a little borax in it. If the colors are of the “runny” 
kind, add a big handful of salt to the water. Wash the cottons 
through this on a board, without soap, scrubbing gently, but care- 
fully. Rub through a second starch water, and then rinse in blue 
water with a handful of salt, but no starch. If-there seems to be 
too much starch left in the garment a second rinse water will remove 
a little of it. The water should all be about blood heat or a little 
warmer, and a sunny day should be selected, so that the clothes 
will dry quickly. Sometimes even the starch wash fails to keep the 
cottons in good order, but I have seen very dainty lawn kept in 
perfect condition with such treatment. Cottons treated in this way 
seem to hold their newness longer. 


. 


Tur Ladies’ Hospital Association of Buffalo, N. Y., conducts a 
training-school for nurses, which contains at present twenty-four 
nurses and six probationers. More than 1,100 patients have been 
treated at the hospital during the past year. 
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Personal Mention. 


Tuy Rey. F. W. Barruerr, who has returned 
from a vacation of a few months, may be address- 
ed as formerly, at 37 Chestnut St., Salem, Mass. 

Tur Rey. Horserr BL. Bowers, LL.D., Rec- 
tor of Bryan, Tex., has had the degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity conferred on him by Rutherford 
College, N. C. 

Tue Rey. Marrapw BrewsT2R has accepted 
a call to the rectorship of Christ Church, 
Mobile, Ala., and entered upon his duties March 
ist. Bishop Wilmer had charge of the parish 
during the vacancy in the rectorship. 

Tue Ruy. A.B.CHINN,of St. Mary’s Church, 
Middlesborough, Ky., has been called to fill the 
rectorship of St. John’s parish, Covington, Ky., 
recently left vacant by the Rey. Robert Coup- 
land, who accepted a call to a parish in Vir- 
ginia. 

THE Rey. FRANK H. CHurcH has been ap- 
pointed to the charge of St. Paul’s Chapel, Col- 
lege Point, a mission of St. George’s Church, 
Flushing, L: I, N. Y. 

THp Rey. E. W. Cowtine, of St. Stephen's 
Church, Stuebenville, Ohio, has tendered his res- 
ignation on account of ill health, the same to 
take effect May 1st. 

Tom Rey. Francis L. Coyue, curate of St. 
Mary’s. Church, Brooklyn, has been obliged by 
illness to give up his work for the present. The 
Rey. E. A. Angell, late rector of St. John’s 
‘Church, Washington, Conn, is acting ag assist- 
ant to Dr. Jones. 

THE Rey. WILLIAM HowarpD Dayis should be 
addressed at 300 East Fourth St., New York. 

THe Rey. Gnorce THoMAS Dowtine, D.D., 
has accepted the rectorship of Christ Church, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

THE Rev. Wit~it1AM A. BHarpeLEy, formerly 
of Henderson, Me., has removed to Portland, 
Me., and is to be addressed at 143 State St. 

THe Rey. WILLIAM P. EVANS xvas accepted 
the rectorship of the Church of the Resurrec- 
tion, Richmond Hill, L. I, N. Y., taking up 
his work February 21st. 

THe Rey. E. M. FRANK, late of Neillsville, 
will become curate at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Fond du 
Lac, , Wis. 

Tun Rev. J. B. Goop, late rector of St. 
Paul’s, Nanaimo, B. C., and Canon of the Cathe- 
dral, as well.as Senior Priest of British Colu 
bia, is by appointment of the Bishop of Los 
Angeles to have charge of St. John’s Mission, 
Bostonia, San Diego, Cal. 

THE notice recently given, that the Rey. 
JAMES GRAMMbR, D.D., had been called to the 
rectorship of Trinity Church, Morgantown, W. 
Va., was an error. : 

THE Rev. J. W. GReSHAM, rector of St. 
James’, Baton Rouge, La., has been called to 
the rectorship of Grace Church, Charleston, 
See 

Tun Rey. CHAnLEs R. HopGE has accepted a 
call to New Lenox and Manhattan, Ill., Diocese 
of Chicago, and will reside at the former place. 

Tun Rey. THOMAS ALEXANDER Hyp, who 
accepted the call of St. Matthias’ Church, 
Sheepshead Bay, Brooklyn, took up his duties 
February 25th. He succeeds the Rev. J. Town- 
send Russell, who assumed the rectorship of St. 
Thomas’ Church, Brooklyn, some time ago. 

Tur Rey. CHAartes A. JnSsup, rector of St. 
Luke’s Church, Atlanta, Ga., has been obliged, 
on account of ill health, to tender his resigna- 
tion, to take effect March 1st. 

Turn Rey. A. H. JupGH has re-considered his 
acceptance of a call to Brooklyn, and will re- 
main at Franklin, Pa. 

Tum Rey. J. M. V. Kine has accepted the 
rectorship of Holy Trinity Church, Manistee, 
‘Western Michigan. 

Tun Rev. 8S. G. Morton Monrcommry, late 
‘of West Chester, Pa., is to be addressed at 
Parkesburg, Pa. 

Tum Rev. CHARLES MARTIN NILES, D.D., rec- 
tor of St. Paul’s Church, Sing Sing, N. Y., has 
been elected by the HPxecutive Committee, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Parochial Missionary So- 
ciety, to fill the vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of the Rev. Dr. Canedy last October. Dvr. 
Niles’ address on business of the Society will be 
Room 52, Church Missions House, New York. 

TH Rev. HAMILTON BANCKER PHELPS has 
removed from Chesapeake Ciéy, Md., to Central 
Islip, L. I., N. Y., and has taken the mission 
work there. 

Tur Rey. C. L. Prnpar, M.D., has accepted 
the charge of the church at St. Matthew’s near 
Louisville. His address after March 15th will 
be St. Matthew’s, Jefferson County, Ky. 


The Living Church. 


Tue Rey. Lewis C. SaANrorD began his duties 
as rector of St. John’s Church, San Francisco, 
Cal., on Ash Wednesday. 

Tun Rey. JoHN B. VAN Finer has accepted 
the rectorship of Grace Church, Decorah, Iowa. 

Tur Rey. J. E. Wauron, has been placed in 
temporary charge of St. Luke’s Church, Atlanta, 
Ga., pending the election of a rector to succeed 
Rey. Charles A. Jessup. 


DIED. 


CRriI?tTENTON—Suddenly, on the night of Ash 
Wednesday, February 28th, 1900, at the home of 
her son, Geo. W. D. Crittenton, New York, Mrs. 
MatTiILpA QO. D. CrirrnntTon, aged 69 years. 

“Wternal Rest, grant her, O Lord, and let 
Light perpetual shine upon her.” 


HARDIKER.—Entered into rest, Feb. 11th, 
1900, at the home of her daughter, Mrs. T. 
Dwing Riddel, in Brooklyn, N. Y., HLur1zA HArp- 
IkpR, aged 80 years. R. I. P. 


WoRTHINGTON.—On Friday, Mareh 2, at 
Grace Church Rectory, Cleveland, Ohio, in the 
sixteenth year of her age, AGNHS SEABURY 
WORTHINGTON, beloved daughter of the Rey. 
E. W. and Eleanor Worthington. Interment 
at Batavia, N. Y. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Rpy. MAUNSHL VAN RENSSELADR, D.D., LL.D. 


AT a special meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Associate Alumni of the General 
Theological Seminary, held February 26th, 1900, 
the following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That in the death of the Rev. 
Maunsel Van Rensselaer, D.D., LL.D., President 
of the Associate Alumni of the General Theolog- 
ical Seminary, the Association is called upon to 
mourn the loss of one who as its honored Presi- 
dent was always ready to advocate and advance 
its interests and to promote the efficiency of the 
Mother of Educational institutions of the 
Church; and that the Church in America has 
lost one of her ablest and most devoted Pres- 
byters. Dr. Van Rensselaer had endeared him- 
self to his brethren of the Clergy by his stead- 
fast loyalty to the “faith once delivered to the 
saints.” His deep piety and sound learning 
combined with the grace of true Christian cour- 
tesy make him, to those who were admitted to 
his confidence, a wise and godly counsellor 
whose judgment and advice were always held in 
consideration. 

While called upon to live for a time in par- 
tial retirement, yet he was by no means out of 
touch with the activities of Church lire; and his 
influence made itseif felt in many directions. 
His dignity of presence lent honor to every oc- 
casion whenever called, as he often was, to 
preside when taking counsel with his brethren. 

Intense in his conviction and untiring zeal 
for truth, yet he knew how to follow the apos- 
tolic admonition to “‘speak the truth in love.” 
Mindful of his calling as a Priest of the Cath- 
olic Church, so long as health and strength per- 
mitted, he never lost an opportunity to exer- 
cise his office and ministry among the sick and 
suffering. 

Seeking honor of God only, he gladly gave 
his services to those who needed them in quiet 
and retired spheres, such as the work of the 
Sisters of the Annunciation of the Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary, and in other like works of Christian 
ministration. 

Resolved, That this token of the esteem and 
affectionate regard of his brethren be sent to his 
family with the assurance of sincere sympathy 
in their hour of trial, and that the same be sent 
to the Church Press for publication. 


(Signed) Gro. R. Van Dr Water, D.D., 
ALBAN RicHny, M.A., 
Committee. 
APPEALS, 
THe DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY 


Socipry, the Church Missions House, 281 
Fourth Ave., New York. Officers: Rient Rey. 
THomas M. Cuark, D.D., president; Ri. Rev. 
WILLIAM CROSWELL DOAND, D.D., vice-presi- 
dent; Rey. ArrtHuR 8. Luoyp, D.D., general sec- 
retary: Rey. JoSHUA KIMBER, associate secre- 
tary; Mr. JOHN W. Woon, corresponding  secre- 
tary; Rev. Ropprr B. Kimenr, local secretary; 
Mr. Grorcr C. THOMAS, treasurer; Mr. BE. WAL- 
gor Ropers, assistant treasurer. 

This society comprehends all persons who are 
members of this Chureh. It is the Church’s 
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established agency for the conduct of general 
missionary work. At home this work is in 
seventeen missionary districts, in Puerto Rico, 
and in forty-three dioceses; and includes that 
among the negroes in the South, and the In- 
Abroad, the work includes the missions 
in Africa, China, and Japan; the support of the 
Chureh in Haiti; and of the presbyter named by 
the Presiding Bishop to counsel and guide the 
workers in Mexico. The society also aids the 
work among the HWyglish-speaking people in Mex- 
ico, and transmits contributions desigrated for 
the other work in that country. 

The Society pays the salaries and traveling 
expenses of twenty-two missionary Bishops, and 


the Bishop of Haiti; 1,630 other missionaries : 


depend in whole or in part for their support 
upon the offerings of Church people, made 
through this Society. There are many schools, 
orphanages, and hospitals at home and abroad 
which but for the support that comes through 
the Society, would of necessity be abandoned. 

The amount required to meet all appropria- 
tions for this work to the end of the fiscal year, 
September 1, 11900, is $630,000. For this sum 
the Board of Managers must depend upon the 
voluntary offerings of the members of the 
Church. Additional workers, both men and 
women, are constantly needed to meet the in- 
ereasing demands of the work (both at home 
and abroad). 

The Spirit of Missions is the official month- 
ly magazine— $1 a year. All information pos- 
sible concerning the Society’s work will be fur- 
nished on application. 

Remittances should be made to Mr. GHEORGHE 
C. THOMAS, treasurer. 

All other official communications should be 
addressed to the Board of Managers, Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Legal title (for use in making wills): TH 
DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCINTY 
OF THH PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

WANTED.—In a _ well established Church 
School for Girls, a woman to teach classes and 
give private instruction in vocal music. She 
must be a good singer. Address Vocal Teacher, 
in care this office 

WANTED.— Consecrated men and women for 
rescue work in the Church Army; training free. 
Yor further particulars, address MAJOR MARTHA 
H. Wurts, 299 George St., New Haven, Conn. 

Wanrep, for the Fall, position of responsi- 
bility in a girl’s school; principal, preceptress, 
or teacher. Large experience and the best of 
references offered. Address S., care THE Liy- 
ING CHURCH. 

EpucatTion.—A yaluable property in a West- 
ern Diocese is offered for lease for a Church 
School for Girls. Address A. P. H., care of 
Tur Living CHurcH, Milwaukee. 

COMMUNION WAFERS 20 cts. per hundred; 
Priests’ 1 ct. each; Marked Sheets 2 cts. Miss 
A. G. Bloomer, 229 Railroad Ave., Mt. Vernon, 
Nee. 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 
CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS. 

For the Freedom of the Sea. 
the War of 1812. 
Brady. $1.50. 

JAS. POTT & CO. 

The Planting of the Church. 
of Missionary History. 
Parti. 
sionaries. 
cts. net. 

CASSELL & CO., LIMITED. 

Charles A. Berry, D.D. A Memoir. 

S. Drummond. $1.50. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 

The Followers of the Lamb. A Series of 
Meditations Wspecially Intended for Per- 
sons Living Under Religious Vows, and for 
Seasons of Retreat, ete. By Richard Meux 
Benson, M.A., 8.8S.J.H. $1.50. 

Words of Exhortation. Sermons Preached at 
St. Paul’s and Elsewhere. By the Rev. W. 
C. HE. Newbolt, M.A. $1.50. 

The Church and the Ministry. 
Gore, M.A., D.D. $2.00. 

The Special Characteristics of The Four Gos- 


A Romance of 
By Cyrus Townsend 


A Compendium 
Pre-reformation Missions and Mis- 


By Lucey Cushing Jarvis. 75 


By James 


By Charles 


pels. By Herbert Mortimer Luckock, D.D. 
ppliyiias 
Studies in the Oharacter of Christ. By 


Charles Henry Robinson, M.A. $1.25. 

The Redemption of War. Sermons Preached 
in the Cathedral Chureh of Christ. By 
Francis Paget, D.D. 90 cts. 


In Two Parts. 
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ALABAMA, 


New Church at Ensley—Improvements at Eu- 
faula and Tuscumbia—Mont; omery. 

A NEw church has about been completed 
for the congregation at Ensley. The dimen- 
sions are 32x50 ft. and so built that when a 
larger and more permanent building is erect- 
ed the present building may be converted in- 
to a rectory. The seating accomodation is 
for about 150 persons. : 


A NEW heating outfit has been placed in 
St. James’ Church, Eufaula, the ladies of the 
congregation having raised the necessary 
funds. | 


Sr. JoHNn’s CHURCH, Tuscumbia, has been 
yery greatly improved by painting. The 
church had begun v0 look very dilapidated. 

THE congregations of two Montgomery 
churches were delighted with the presence of 
former rectors on Sunday, February 11th. 
Dr. Powers of the American Church Mission- 
ary Society, of New York, preached at St. 
John’s, and the Rev. W. C. Whitaker of 
Christ Church, Tuscaloosa, preached at the 
Holy Comforter. 


ALBANY. 
Memorial Service. 


Memortiat services were held on the First 
Sunday in Lent at Grace Church, Albany, in 
memory of the late Dr. Van Rensselaer, 
founder and first rector of the parish. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. Batter- 
shall, rector of St. Peter’s Church in the 
same city. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA. 
Lenten Arrangements at Reading. 


Tur Rev Edwin A. Gernant has been 
officiating in Christ Church, Reading, dur- 
ing the illness of the Rey. Wm. P. Orrick, 
D.D In St. Barnabas’ Church, the following 
speakers will be heard on successive Sundays 
in Lent: Bishop Coleman, of Delaware; 
Bishop Brown, of Arkansas; Ewing L. Mil- 
ler, Esq., President Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew, Philadelphia; Dr. I. H. Correll, Mis- 
sionary to Japan; Mrs. Horace Brock, Leb- 
anon; and Bishop Ethelbert Talbot, of Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania. 

The congregations of Christ and St. Bar- 
nabas’ Churches will worship together on 
Wednesday nights in Lent. Sermons will be 
preached as follows: 

In Christ Church: February 28 (Ash 
Wednesday), Rev. Frederic Gardiner, head- 
master of Yeates’ Institute, Lancaster. 

March 14, Rev. Charles James Wood, rec- 
tor of St. John’s Parish, York. 

March 28, Rev. Edward Eckel, rector of 
Christ Church, Williamsport. 

In St. Barnabas’ Church: March 7, 
Rey. Gilbert H. Sterling, D.D., rector of Pro- 
Cathedral of the Nativity, South Bethlehem. 

Mareh 21, Rev. Joseph N. Blanchard, 
D.D., rector of St. James’ Parish, Philadel- 
phia. 

April 4, Rev. Cyrus Townsend Brady, 
rector of Memorial Church of St. Paul, Over- 

brook, Philadelphia. 


An effort is being made to pay off the 
- debt of St. Luke’s Church, Reading. 


CHICAGO. 

Woman’s Auxiliary—Lenten Services—Highland 
Park—Kenwood—St, Luke’s Hospital—New 
Church for St, John’s—Gifts at Morgan Park, 

$3 TuE regular monthly meeting of diocesan 

officers and members of the Chicago Branch 
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The Living Church. 


of the Woman’s Auxiliary, was held in the 
Church Club rooms on Thursday, March Ist. 
There were fifteen branches represented by 
thirty-five members. Two Bishops and two 
other clergymen were present as guests. 
The Bishop opened the meeting with 
prayers. The president, Mrs. Lyman, urged 
upon the branches the necessity of redeem- 
ing pledges made for the Sisters at the 
Cathedral; also the pledges made for Utah. 
Mrs. Fullerton, vice-president for domestic 
missions, was then invited to present the 
mission work in Porto Rico. After a short 
introduction for her subject, she invited 
Bishop McLaren to speak. The Bishop, 
having been appointed to the charge of the 
mission work in the island, has a deep inter- 
est in all that has been done, and has hopes 
of a noble work being done there in the 
future. He gave an interesting account of 
the first steps taken to establish our Church 
among the natives, and of the welcome given 
to all our efforts. Major Brown was first 
commissioned to go there and open services. 
Then the Rev. George B. Pratt was sent from 
Chicago. He has a mission at San Juan 
which has promise of being strong and ag- 


“gressive, and he has also visited many points 


on the island to hold church services. The 
Rey. Frederick Caunt has been sent to Ponce, 
where his work gives promise of another 
strong mission. If suitable church buildings 
can be secured the work will grow fast, but 
large gifts are needed to put up churches and 
schools, else but littie can be done. Another 
missionary is needed to start work in Maya- 
guez, and one who speaks the Spanish lan- 
guage should be sent. Bishop Whipple has 
gone to visit the islands and will administer 
Confirmation to such classes as are ready 
for the rite. 

Mrs. Fullerton followed the Bishop’s ad- 
dress with a plea for the prayers of the aux- 
iliary for all our work and especially for 
Porto Rico. The Bishop read a letter to the 
Auxiliary from Mrs. Higgins, in Cape 
Mount, Africa, asking for aid in educating 
some boys of the school in trades. On mo- 
tion of the president it was resolved to send 
money for a scholarship for one of those 
boys, before our annual meeting. 

The Bishop Coadjutor was invited to say 
the noon-day prayers, after which he made a 
short address to the Auxiliary on the need of 
Christ in the world and of prayers in sup- 
port of all our work. 

The president recommended the members 
to see the scrap book on Porto Rico prepared 
by Miss Banks of the Auxiliary Library 
Committee, which is admirably made, and 
most instructive. The offering was taken 
for mission work in Porto Rico. 


Tue Rey. Dr. Rushton, on AshWednesday, 
held the first of the mid-day Lenten services 
from 12:10 to 12:30 P. M., with a good at- 
tendance of 100, in spite of what was the 
severest snow-storm here in twelve years. 
The Rev. John A. Carr officiated on the next 
three days, with nearly 200 attending. The 
following clergy are responsible for the ser- 
vice and addresses up to Maundy Thursday, 
each for three days: the Rey. Messrs. J. H. 
Edwards, W. J. Petrie, Dr. Wilson, T. A. 
Snively, C. Scadding, W. B. Hamilton, W. C. 
DeWitt, S. B. Pond, W. C. Richardson, EH. A. 
Larrabee, and HW. M. Stires, with the Rey. F. 
DuMoulin on Maundy Thursday, and Rev. Dr. 
Rushton on Good Friday and Easter even. 
The expenses, $5.00 a day, are defrayed by 
the offertory. 


Sprcrat Lenten Services are held through- 
out the Diocese. On Tuesday evenings, a 
series of lectures, which are also to be delivy- 
ered in Milwaukee, St. Paul, and Minneap- 
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ASP-WORK? 


olis, as heretofore announced, under the gen- 
eral head of The Church at Work, will be 
delivered at Grace Church. On the same 
evening there will be a special course in Em- 
manuel Church, La Grange, on the subject 
of The Church, under the auspices of the 
parochial chapter of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew. The respective lecturers will be the 
Bishop of Michigan City, the Rev. Frank 
Du Moulin, the Rey. Charles Scadding, the 
Rey. Dr. Stone, and the Rey. John M. Chattin. 


Tue Rey. T. D. Philipps has been officially 
notified that. he has been selected as a mem- 
ber of the International Jury of Awards at 
the Paris Exposition. His assignment is to 
duty in connection with Group 1, Class i, 
Elementary Instruction; and the jurors are 
expected to meet about June Ist. 


Uron adjustment, the vestry of Trinity 
Church, Highland Park, have been awarded 
$7,100 on the $7,500 policy for fire insurance 
on the edifice completely destroyed a few 
weeks ago. Plans for a new and more sub- 
stantial building are being prepared. 


A LARGE parish meeting at St. Paul’s, 
Kenwood, has ratified the action of the ves- 
try in accepting the resignation of the Rey. 
C. H. Bixby, to take effect at Easter, when 
he retires on a life annuity of $1,500 with 
the title of rector emeritus. The parish 
has sustained a loss by the death in California 
at the age of 83, of Mr. J. S. Baker, a de- 
voted parishioner, whose gift of $1,000 was 
the largest contribution in the last Easter 
offertory for the new church. 


AT A recent entertainment, St. Luke’s 
Hospital was the gainer to the amount of 
$800, which supplements the $1,500 obtained 
by a similar way on the evening of the 16th 
ult. 


Wasuineton’s Birthday was fittingly 
observed by a service in Transfiguration, and 
an oration by the Rev. Dr. A. W. Little from 
the text, “Let us go up to Gilgal and renew 
the kingdom,” in which “the Father of his 
country” was suitably eulogized as a maf, a 
soldier, a statesman, and a Churchman, 


AN EARNEST appeal is made for help to 
build a church for the mission of St. John’s, 
Clybourn Avenue, whose parishioners, in the 
center of a poor district, after worshipping 
for ten years in rented quarters, have, with 
the aid of a few friends from St. James’, 
secured and paid for at a cost of $4,500 an 
eligible lot, on which it is hoped to erect a 
building costing $8,000, to include the place 
of worship, missionary’s rooms, and a guild 
hall. 


We recrReEr to learn that Bishop Morri- 
son, of Iowa, was taken seriously ill in Chi- 
cago on Quinquagesima. 


ON THE evening of the 26th the Bishop 
Coadjutor was presented at a reception by 
parishioners of Grace Church, Oak Park, 
with an elegant gold watch. 


On QuinquAcEsIMA Sunday, St. Mary’s 
Guild of the Mediator, Morgan Park, pre- 
sented to the church a solid silver chalice, 
“In Memoriam” of Mary Wendell McGrath, 
a former member of the guild, who died on 
the last day of the past year. She was the 
only daughter of the Rev. J. M. McGrath, 
formerly priest in charge of the mission. 
On the same day the children of the Sunday 
School presented, as a united birthday gift 
offering, a solid silver paten. In less than 
ten months the ladies’ guild have paid ott 


$200 of the mortgage debt. 
‘ 
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CONNECTICUT. 
Lent at Bridgeport and Southport. 


LENTEN preachers at St. John’s Church, 
Bridgeport, are the Rev. Dr. J. Lewis Parks, 
rector of Calvary Church, New York, “The 
Prayer Book and the Bible,” March lst; 
Rey. Dr. W. R. Huntington, rector of Grace 
Church, New York, “The Prayer Book and 
the Historic Church,’ March 8th; Rev. 
Harry P. Nichols, rector of Church of the 
Holy Trinity, New York, “The Prayer Book 
and the Two Sacraments,’ March 15th; Rev. 
J. Lindsay Parker, Ph.D., rector of St. 
Peter’s Church, Brooklyn, “The Prayer Book 
and Worship,” March 24; Rey. A. S. Lloyd, 
D.D., General Secretary of the Board of Mis- 
sions, “The Prayer Book: and Missions,” 
April 5th. 

Curist CHurcH, Bridgeport (Rey. H. D. 
Cone, rector), is a parish which counten- 
ances no efforts for its support that include 
suppers, fairs, or entertainments of any kind 
or description. Just now rector and vestry 
are endeavoring to deepen the interest of the 
congregation in the envelope system. The 
aim is to have every worshipper contribute 
something for the support of the church, for 
pure love of God, and not for any material 
quid pro quo. 


TRINITY CHURCH, Southport, Lenten 
Preachers are Rev. S. T. Graham, March 2; 
Rey. Allen E. Beeman, March 7; Rev Fred- 
eric W. Morris, March 14; Rev. Henry M. 
Sherman; March 21; Rey. Louis N. Booth, 
March 28; Rey. Kenneth MacKenzie, Jr., 
April 4. 


EAST CAROLINA. 

Church Burned at Kinston—Lent in Wilmington, 

On Sunday morning, February 18th, St. 
Mary’s Church, Kinston, was destroyed by 
fire. The fire was discovered at the close of 
the first lesson. All efforts to save the 
building were without avail, and the little 
flock of Christ could only stand by and help- 
lessly watch their spiritual home burn to 
ashes. 


Work on the new church at Belhaven had 
to be suspended in the winter, but it is hoped 
that the work will be resumed ere long, and 
that the new building will soon be ready for 
use, 


Tue rectors of the Wilmington parishes 
are having joint services on the Wednesday 
evenings of Lent, the three rectors preaching 
by turn. At St. Paul’s Church the rector is 
preaching a special course of sermons on the 
seyen capital sins, at the Sunday morning 
services. 


FLORIDA, 
Progress at Apalachicola. 


Trinity Parisu, Apalachicola, has been 
much strengthened and encouraged by the 
Bishop’s recent visitation. The Bishop held 
services in Carrabelle, across the Bay, on 
Vriday, February 16th, and arrived next day 
in Apalachicola, remaining until Wednesday 
of the following week. Sunday morning he 
took the Sunday School in hand and by his 
happy manner of putting himself in thorough 
sympathy with the children, he managed to 
draw forth from them such quick and ready 
reples to his questions as astonished all 
present. ‘The Bishop expressed his appre- 
ciation of the evidently thorough work of in- 
struction which had been done by the Sun- 
day School teachers. The rector, the Rev. 
J. P. Lytton, presented a class of ten for 
Confirmation. Among those confirmed were 
two entire families. The class had been 
carefully instructed during the previous six 
weeks. : 

The Bishop expressed himself much grati- 
fied with the condition of the parish, more 
especially with the harmony which marks 
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every department of parochial activity. On 
Monday night the Bishop presided at a meet- 
ing of the vestry called at his request, and 
arrangements were made to have the rector 
give his entire time to Apalachicola. 


FOND DU LAC, 
New Church at Oconto, 


Ar Oconto it is expected that a new 
church will shortly be erected for St. Mark’s 
parish, at a cost of about $5,000. 


GEORGIA. 


Aibany — Brunswick — Darien — Quitman — At- 
lanta. 


Unver the energetic administration of the 
rector of St. Paul’s Church, Albany, the Rev. 
Charles T. Wright, a floatmg debt of $1,000 
has been paid within the past year, and the 
remaining obligations are secured by individ- 
ual notes. Ata recent visitation of the Bishop 
eight persons were confirmed. The Diocesan 
Convention meets in this church May 9th, 
and the event is looked forward to with 
great interest. 


THE interior of St. Jude’s Church, Bruns- 
wick has been carefully renovated, and a 
vested choir has been introduced. A parish 
school is also in successful operation. The 
parish is prospering under the judicious min, 
istration of the rector, the Rev. Dr. Hall. 
St. Athanasius’ Church, in Brunswick, the 
Rev. J. J. P. Perry, has secured four excellent 
school rooms and a good sized parish hall. 


Tue new St. Cyprian’s Church, Darien, 
erected in the place of two former buildings 
destroyed by cyclone, has exhausted its funds 
and must wait the assistance of friends, to 
roof in and finish the building. The want of 
the church seriously retards the growth of 
the work. 


A tor has been purchased and ground 
broken at Quitman for a church to cost 
about $1,000. 


A euiItp has been organized in St. Luke’s 
Church, Atlanta, under the auspices of the 
Daughters of the King, to be known as St. 
Agnes’ Guild. Its work will be similar to 
that of the Daughters of the King, and its 
membership will consist of girls between the 
ages of twelve and fifteen years. 


INDIANA. 
Deaf Mutes at Terre Haute and Evansville. 


THREE deaf-mutes came forty-three miles 
to worship with the local deaf-mutes at St. 
Stephen’s Church, Terre Haute, on Monday 
evening, February 26th. Another came 
twenty-three miles. The Rey. A. W. Mann 
preached on “Faith, Hope, and Charity.” <A 
social in one of the parish rooms followed 
the service. The rector, the Rev. J. E. Sul- 
ger, contributed to the interest and pleasure 
of the occasion by his presence. At the 
close of the social, Mr. Mann left for Evans- 
ville, where a service was held on the follow- 
ing evening at the Viele Memorial Chapel of 
St. Paul’s Church. About twenty-five deaf- 
mutes were present; one coming over from 
Henderson, Ky., thirty miles distant. 


IOWA, 
Reception under Difficulties. 


Tue pleasure of a reception tendered by 
the Bishop of Iowa and Mrs. Morrison to the 
Bishop of North Dakota and Mrs. Edsall, on 
the evening of February 27th, was seriously 
marred by the fact that the Bishop of 
Towa was on that evening ill in Chi- 
cago, and the Bishop of North Da- 
kota was ill at the episcopal residence in 
Davenport, so that neither of the Bishops 
was able to be present. The reception came 
off, however, and the wives of the two prel- 
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ates received the Church people and others 
who had been invited. Neither of the Bish- 
ops were considered dangerously ill. 


LONG ISLAND, 
Unveiling of a Tablet. 


On the evening of March the Ist, the 
tablet to the 47th Regiment dead was un- 
veiled in Christ Church, Bedford Ave. a 
notice of which was given in last week’s 
Living Cuurcu. About four hundred mem- 
bers of the Regiment and a large number 
of the members of the church and friends 
were assembled. The Regiment was not in 
active service during the Spanish-American 
War, but a number died of disease contracted 
in camp in Rhode Island or in Porto Rico. 
The tablet is of bronze, 4x3 feet, backed by 
a slab of gray marble. On a bracket at the 
top is the escutcheon of the Forty-seventh 
Regiment, a couple of muskets crossed, and a 
maltese cross surmounted by a laurel wreath. 
The inscription is embossed on the bronze 
and is as follows: “Pro Deo et Pro Patria, 
Forty-seventh Regiment, N. Y. Volunteers. 
In Memory of the Dead in Campaign of 
Island of Porto Rico, Spanish War 1898- 
1899.” Then follows a list of the names of 
those in whose memory the tablet was 
placed, and “Erected in Christ’ Church by 
friends, January, 1900.” 

The regimental band opened the proceed- 
ings by playing the “Star Spangled Banner.” 
The vested ehoir sang a processional. A 
brief service was held, the Rey. C. B. Cragg, 
assistant at Christ Church, officiating. In 
the hymns, the organ was supplemented by 
the band. An opening address was made by - 
the rector, the Rev. Dr. James H. Darling- 
ton, who also read a letter of regret from the 
Governor. Dr. Darlington then introduced 
General J. V. B. Meserole, of the Veterans’ 
Association, who was to unveil the tablet. 
After a brief speech, General Meserole, fol- 
lowed by Captain St. John and Sergeant 
Lethbridge, walked over to the side aisle and 
raised the flag that covered the tablet. The 
audience stood while the band played the 
Dead March in Saul. Myr. Henry A. Powell, 
representing the donors of Christ Church, 
made a patriotic speech. He was followed 
by Colonel John G. Eddy who spoke of the 
record of the regiment. Dr. Darlington then 
gave an address citing many interesting in- 
cidents in connection with the subscription 
to the tablet. Rear Admiral Philip made 
the concluding address. 


On February 22, the clergy of Queens 
and Nassau counties were entertained by 
the Rev. Dr. Matson, of Richmond Hill, the 
venerable rector of tae Church of the Resur- 
rection. The paper read was by the Rev. 
Robert Kimber, on “The Priesthood.” The 
guests were served luncheon at a table deco- 
rated with flowers. The Bishop of the Dio- 
cese and a large ‘number of clergymen were 
present. 


MINNESOTA, 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew—Lent in St. Paul. 


THE Local Assembly Junior B. of St. A., 
held its first Junior Brotherhood Rally at St. 
John’s Church, St. Paul, each chapter being 
well represented. Agi 

It was decided to hold on Palm Sunday 
afternoon a special service for boys at St. 
John’s Church, when they hope to secure the 
Rey. Fr. Huntington to deliver an address 
to the boys. Father Huntington is already 
scheduled to preach at St Paul’s Church on 
Palm Sunday morning. ; 


Jupaine from the Lenten cards issued in 
the various parishes it will be through no 
fault of the clergy if the fast is not well kept 
by the faithful. This year exceptional facil- 
ities are offered for the due observance of 
the fast. Confirmation classes haye been 
formed in all the parishes and in some in- — 
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stances the number of candidates is in excess 
of that of last year. The initial service of 
the down-town half-hour noon Lenten sery- 
ices began very auspiciously, the Chamber of 
Commerce being well filled. In the absence of 
Bishop Gilbert, the Rev. Prof. Camp, of Fari- 
bault, conducted the opening service. 


MISSOURI. 
Mission in St. Louis. 


A Mission was held at Trinity Church, St. 
Louis, from February 9th to 21st, being con- 
ducted by the Rey. Edward Osborne, 8.8.J.E., 
and the Rev. J. Stewart Smith. The mis- 
sioners preached the Catholic Faith in its 
entirety, and the people in the parish and 
many outside, became deeply interested and 
were moved to consult the clergy about their 
spiritual life and to receive the benefit of 
absolution. There are marked results in the 
conversion of many to the true Faith of Our 
Lord, and in the expressed desire to assist 
in’ parish work, as well as in greater at- 
tendance at the services. 


NEW YORK. 


Musical Serviee—Modern Hymns—Lectures at 
St. Matthew’s—Parish House at Mount 
Vernon, 


A SPECIAL musical service was held on 
Sunday evening, March 4th, in St. Mark’s 
Church, the Rey. Dr. Batten, rector.. After 
a shortened form of evening prayer, and a 
brief sermon, an extensive musical ‘pro- 
gramme of anthems, solos, quartettes, and 
instrumental selections, was rendered by the 
choir of the church, assisted by a special 
violincellist. On the Sunday evenings dur- 
ing March, the llth, 18th, and 25th, the 
preachers will be Drs. Huntington, Nelson, 
and Peters, respectively. 


AT A MEETING of the Church Club held on 
the evening of February 27th, Mr. Lacey 
Baker, Mus. B., Fellow of the Royal Acad- 
emy of St. Cecelia, Rome, and Choirmaster 
and Organist of All Angels’ Church, New 
York, delivered an address on Modern 
Hymns, with vocal illustrations. 


A course of sermons on “The Holy 
Seriptures” is being given on Thursday even- 
ings in Lent at St. Matthew’s Church, West 
84th St., near Central Park. 

The preachers for the remainder of the 
course are the Rev. Dr. Cornelius B. Smith, 
the Rey. William H. Barnes, and the Rev. 
Henry B. Bryan. The course was _ lately 
‘given in Brooklyn under the auspices of the 
Bible Institute of Long Island. 


THe parish house of Trinity Church, 
Mount Vernon, the Rev. S. T. Graham, rec- 
tor, has remained in an unfinished condition 
for several years, but the funds being 
secured, it has now been placed in the hands 
of workmen to be finished as originally de- 
signed. The entire cluster of buildings of 
Trinity Parish will then be in first class con- 
dition and will be not only an ornament to 
the city but a credit to the Church. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Diocesan Convention, 


Tur Bishop has appointed St. Luke’s 
Church, Salisbury, as the place of meeting of 
the annual convention of the Diocese, which 
will be held on May 16th. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
Visits from Bishop Walker. 

A MOST enjoyable visit was received at 
Grand Forks from the Rt. Rev. William D. 
Walker, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Western New 
York and formerly the Missionary Bishop of 
North Dakota. Bishop Walker preached the 
opening sermon of the new Gethsemane 

Church in Fargo, February 11th, and his ac- 
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ceptance of an invitation given him to 
preach on the following Sunday, February 
18th, in St. Paul’s Church, Grand Forks, was 
much appreciated by his many friends in 
this city. Upon the Saturday evening of his 
arrival a very large and most cordial recep- 
tion was given him by the parishioners of 
St. Paul’s Church at the residence of Mr. 
and Mrs. James Elton, and upon Sunday at 
both the morning and evening service the 
crowd of people attending was almost more 
than the spacious church could accommodate. 

After leaving Grand Forks the Bishop 
made a visit to the parish at Devils Lake, 
an important town ninety miles farther west 
in the state. 

Upon Saturday, February 24th, St. Mat- 
thias Day, a banquet was given the rector of 
Grand Forks and his wife at the home of an 
esteemed parishioner, Mr. E. W. Cross, the 
occasion being the completion of the third 
year of Mr. Gesner’s rectorship, during which 
time St. Paul’s has enjoyed an era of un- 
broken prosperity and advancement. The 
church has been assisted very much by the 
active and harmonious co-operation of the 
men and women of the congregation who are 
well organized for efficient service. 


OHIO. 


Elyria —Diocesan Paper—Lent in Toledo and 

Cleveland— Children’s Offerings — Mission- 

ary. 

A MOST successful mission was concluded 
at Elyria on Quinquagesima Sunday. This 
quiet and intellectual city has received much 
spiritual benefit and Church instruction 
throughout the week. There were three sery- 


ices each day, including Holy Communion 
and meditation at 7:30; quiet hour for 
women at 4 Pp. M. and mission service and 


instruction at 7:30 in the evening. The Rey. 
E. V. Shayler, rector of Calvary Church, San- 
dusky, was the missioner. 

Church Life, the organ of the Diocese of 
Ohio, has now for its editor the Rev. T. N. 
Barkdull, the father of the previous editor. 
The father who thus sueceeds his own son, 
brings to his new work a facile pen, a wide 
experience, and, as late General Missionary 
for the N. W. Convocation, much knowledge 
of the mission work. 

Tue Lenten programme for Toledo this 
year includes a series of exchanges on Sun- 
day evenings for all the churches except 
Trinity. The clergy of the other churches 
will also supply St. Paul’s on Thursday even- 
ings, and will otherwise help one another. 
The daily noon day services at Trinity have 
short sermons from clergymen from outside 
the Diocese, of whom the Rev. W. 8. Sayres 
is first on the list. 

St. Marxk’s, now prosperous under the 
rectorship of the Rev. L. P. McDonald, is 
preparing to add a Sunday School room to 
its present Church accommodations. 

Tue first Lenten services are hindered by 
the greatest snow storm ever known in 
Toledo. 


A NEW church is to be built for St. Paul’s 
parish, Akron, at a cost of $35,000. 


A UNITED service for all the parishes in 
Cleveland, will be held on the six Wednesday 
evenings in Lent, at St. Paul’s Church, the 
Rey. Dr. McGrew, rector. The Bishop will 
be the preacher upon these occasions, and he 


requests all the clergy of the city to be pres- } 


ent, vested and in the chancel with him. The 
subjects of the Bishop’s sermons are an- 
nounced as follows: February 28, Interces- 
sion; March 7, Spiritual Life; March 14, 
Transfiguration; March 21, The Wounded 
Christ; March 28, The Courage and the Love 
of Christ; April 4, Palms. 


ARCHDEACON AsBsorT, directed by the 
Bishop, announces in a ietter to the Sunday 
Schools, that he desires one half of their 
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Lenten savings to be given to Diocesan Mis- 
sions, the other half to be devoted to Gen- 
eral Missions. 


Tue Rey. J. Addison Ingle of Hankow, 
China, now visiting this country, gave an in- 
teresting address at Trinity Cathedral, on 
Sunday evening, February 25th, upon the 
Chinese customs and character. The Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary of this Diocese have under- 
taken for the present year, to support a 
woman missionary at Hankow, and conse- 
quently are specially interested in the work 
there. 


Tue Junior Auxiliary, under the active 
management of Miss Hatch, are preparing a 
box for Bishop Brooke, of Oklahoma. The 
Cathedral Branch of the Auxiliary have al- 
ready sent two boxes to clergymen, and one 
to the Benedict Memorial School in Georgia, 
and have undertaken for their Lenten work, 
the preparation of a barrel of clothing and 
other necessaries for Bishop Leonard of Salt 
Lake. 

Ir Is expected that a new stone church 
will be erected for Emmanuel Parish, Cleve- 
land, on Euclid Avenue, at a cost of $50,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Death of Rev. C. P. B. Jefferys—Lenten Services 
—Qsiet Day—Girls’ Friendly Society—Social 
Purity—Philadelphia Notes. 

AFTER a lingering illness, the Rev. 
Charles P. B. Jefferys, Jr., one of the clerical 
staff of old St. Peter’s Church, Philadelphia, 
entered into rest, on the 27th ult., at the 
University Hospital, West Philadelphia. 
About a year ago his health failed him, and 
he was obliged to relinquish his duties. His 
ailments gradually developed into consump- 
tion, which proved incurable. The Rev. Mr. 
Jefferys was born about 38 years ago at Hick- 
man Mills, Mo., and, after receiving a pre- 
liminary education, entered the Berkeley 
Divinity School. In 1889, he received the 
degree of Ph.B. from the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and, in 1893, the degree of B.D. 
from the same institution. In the latter 
year, he was ordered deacon by Bishop Whit- 
aker, and, later on, advanced to the priest- 
hood by Bishop Starkey of Newark. Shortly 
after his ordination, he became one of the 
assistant clergy at St. Peter’s, which position 
he held until his health failed. The Burial 
Office was said on Saturday, 3rd inst. at St. 
Peter’s Church, and the interment was 
private. Mr. Jefferys never married. 

AT THE annual meeting of the “Society of 
the War of 1812,” held on the 28th ult. at the 
United Service Club, Philadelphia, the Rt. 
Rev. Dr. Coleman, Bishop of Delaware, was 
elected one of the Vice-Presidents, and the 
Rey. A. H. Hord, a member of the Executive 
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Committee. Seventeen of the veteran mem- 
bership are still living, in 12 different states, 
nearly all co: whom have passed the century 
mark. 


LENTEN services for business men are to 
be held, as in former years, every week day 
at noon. There was a very large attendance 
at St. Paul’s Church, Philadelphia, Rev. T. 
J. Taylor, priest-in-charge, where Bishop 
Coleman made the address, on Ash Wednes- 
day, from the text “‘So run that ye may ob- 
tain” (I Cor. 9: 24). The services at St. 
Stephen’s Church, Philadelphia, for business 
people, are under the auspices of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew, and as usual were large- 
ly attended. After a brief devotional service 
by the rector, Rev. wr. E. Worcester, the 
Brotherhood hymn, “Jesus call us” was sung, 
and Bishop Whitaker made the-~ address. 
Bishop Talbot was the speaker on Thursday, 
Ist inst. 


A Quiet Day for Churchwomen js an- 
nounced to be held on Thursday, March 8th, 
in Holy Trinity Church, Philadelphia, to be 
conducted by the Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins. 
Services: 8 a. M., Holy Communion; 10 A. 
M., Holy Communion; 11 A. Mm., Address; 12, 
noon, Meditations; 1 to 3 P. M., Intermis- 


sion; 3 Pp. M., Address; 4 Pp. M., Address; 5 
Pp. M., Evening Prayer. 
Tue Girls’ Friendly Society connected 


with the Church of the Good Shepherd, Ken- 
sington, Philadelphia, Rev. John A. Goodfel- 
low, rector, gave a successful entertainment 
on the night of Washington’s Birthday in the 
parish house. The principal feature was 
the rendering of the sketch entitled “The 
Society of Unplucked Apple Blossoms,” writ- 
ten by Mrs. Goodfellow, the rector’s wife. 


AT A meeting of the Social Purity Alli- 
ance held in Holy Trinity parish house, Phil- 
adelphia, 21st ult., a vigorous appeal was 
drawn up and sent to the Mayor of the city, 
asking that the law of 1889, prohibiting the 
sale of cigarettes to persons under 18 years 
of age, be enforced. The allowance of the 
production of frivolous and harmful plays 
was also condemned, and the Mayor was 
asked to use his influence to remove tempta- 
tion from the path of Philadelphia’s youth. 


In THE will of Mrs. Elizabeth W. Baker, 
probated 23rd ult., is a bequest of $1,000 to 
the Rev. Dr. Wilbur F. Paddock, rector of 
old St. Andrew’s Church, Philadelphia. 


Bishop WHITAKER has issued an appeal 
for liberal contributions in the churches on 
Ash Wednesday for the Church Mission to 
the Deaf in the diocese. He states that at 
least $2,000 a year is required from other 
congregations for the maintenance of the 
worship and work. The amount this year 
has fallen short. 

THE applications for Lenten mite boxes 
from Sunday Schools are largely in excess of 
former years, and already 1,000 boxes in ad- 
dition have been given out. 


THE 25th anniversary of the Industrial 
School, one of the many charities of St. 
James’ Church, Philadelphia, Rev. Dr. J. N. 
Blanchard, rector, was celebrated on Tuesday 


evening, 13th ult., in the presence of a large 


number of the graduates, the managers, and 
their friends. A very handsome silver 
loving-cup was presented to Miss Rebecca 
Coxe, the founder of the school and who is 
still its First Directress. This was a well 
deserved tribute to one whose wisdom in 
starting the school was never more evident 
than to-day; and whose zeal and enthusiasm 
have never flagged. 


THe Clerical Brotherhood assembled on 
Monday morning, 26th ult., at the Church 
House, for the pre-Lenten celebration of the 
Holy Communion and an address by Bishop 
Whitaker. 


THE Brotherhood of St. Andrew held a 
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pre-Lenten meeting on Monday evening, 26th 
ult. at the Church House, Philadelphia. The 
Rev. R. W. Forsyth, chaplain of the local 
council, presided, and short addresses were 
made by the Rev. Dr. J. N. Blanchard and 
the Rey. C. C. Pierce, chaplain U. 8. A. 


Tue interior of the parish house of the 
Church of the Mediator, Philadelphia, pre- 
sented a fine appearance with its decorations 
of palms, potted plants and American flags, 
when on Monday evening, 26tn ult., the war- 
dens and vestrymen tendered ‘a reception to 
the rector, Rev. Dr. S. E. Appleton, who has 
just completed 40 years of service in the par- 
ish. Hundreds of people came from all parts 
ot the city to tender their congratulations, 
among them a goodly number of the reverend 
clergy ;' and all expressed the hope that the 
rector would have many more years of sery- 
ice at the Mediator. Two of the original 
vestrymen (1848) were among those present 
at the reception. The writer of these lines 
saw the corner-stone of the church laid by 
Bishop Alonzo Potter in 1848. 


PITTSBURGH. 
Church at Franklin Burned. 


Tue beautiful church and parish house of 
St. John’s parish, Franklin, were destroyed 
by fire on the afternoon of February 24th. 
Workmen had been engaged in repairing the 
church organ, and it is thought likely that 
the fire originated from a candle which had 
been left burning in the back part of the 
instrument while the men went to dinner. 
The flames rapidly spread from the church 
to the parish house, which being constructed 
of Georgia pine, was very inflamable, and the 
rectory, with other buildings, narrowly 
escaped similar destruction. The whole in- 
terior of the church was consumed, with all 
the furnishings. Among the latter were a 
brass pulpit, the gift of Miss Dimmock of New 
York, a memorial eagle lectern, an exquisite 
chancel window, the organ, ete. 

The church was built in 1866, the corner- 
stone having been laid by Bishop Kerfoot on 
August 6th in that year, and was opened for 
worship on Easter, 1867. The debt having 
been paid, the church was consecrated in 
1883 by the present Bishop of Pittsburgh. 
The parish house was constructed in 1898, 
and was not only the finest building in the 
city, but one of the finest parish houses in 
the state, 

The total loss is estimated at from $40,- 
000 to $50,000. There is insurance amount- 
ing to $17,500. 

The rector, the Rev. A. H. Judge, had re- 
signed the parish to accept another call, but 
after this severe catastrophe, he bravely re- 
called his acceptance of that call, and, much 
to the gratification of the parish, announced 
that he would remain and share the arduous 
labor which must result in re-building. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Visit from Bishop of Sacramento—New Church 
at Chester—Convocation at Laurens. 


Tue Bishop of Sacramento, a native of 
Charleston, has been spending his vacation 
at his old home, and has preached in several 
of the city churches. 


THE new church at Chester is rapidly ap- 
proaching completion. The old church will 
be re-modeled for use as a rectory. 


Tue Greenville Convocation met at Laur- 
ens on February 22d and 23d. There was a 
reception on the first afternoon, tendered by 
the Woman’s Auxiliary to. the Bishop and 
visiting clergymen. Services were held on 
both evenings, Confirmation being adminis- 
tered at the close. One of the essays at the 
business session was on the subject of “The 
Reasons for the Use of the Liturgy,” read by 
the Rey. W. P. Witsell. 
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SPRINGFIELD, 
New Church in Springfield, 


Ir 1s hoped that in the near future 
church may be erected for St. Luke’s Mission, 
Springfield, in the southeastern portion of 
the city. ‘The commission had at one time a 
small church edifice, but it was entirely inad- 
equate for the purpose and was sold, since 
which time services have been conducted at a 
private residence. Plans are now being 
drawn for a church building. <A site for the 
purpose has been donated by Mrs. Volney 
Hickox. Connected with the church there 
will be also a parish house. The Mission is 
in charge of the Rey. C. J. Shutt. 


WASHINGTON. 


Churchman’s League—Cathedral Debt— 
Hospital. 


THE sixth annual course of Lectures un- 
der the auspices of the Churchman’s League 
of the District of Columbia, will be given on 
Tuesdays in Lent as follows: March 6th, 
“The Foreign Mission Field,’ Rev. Edward 
Abbott, D.D., rector of St. James’ Church, 
Cambridge, Mass.; March 13th, “Lhe West- 
ern Mission Tield,’ Rt. Rev. Ethelbert Tal- 
bot, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Central Penn- 
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Smith Premier Typewriter, 


“THAT EASY TOUCH” 
WINS EVERY TIME. 


am 
J 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co.. 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 

Branch Office: 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. 


, U.S.A. 


413 Milwaukee St., 


GOOD WEATHER. 
To avoid—the Chicago article. Hot Springs, 
Ark., beats it. Now is the time to go. The 
Wabash is the Hot Springs line. Write for il- 
lustrated printed matter giving interest.ng views 
and full information. F. A. Palmer, A. G. P. A., 
Wabash Ticket Office, 97 Adams St., Chicago. 


CAN WORK. — 
When He Uses Grape-Nats. 


“T can work harder and with better effect 
on Grape-Nuts food than any food I have 
ever used. For days at a time I eat but 
little other food besides Grape-Nuts and a 
little fruit, and my experience teaches the 
wonderful nutritive power and value of it. 

“Tt is a great food for a man who has 
little time to spend at breakfast, it being 
fully cooked and ready for immediate service. 
Yours truly,” Wm. A. Shinn, Sing Sing, N. Y. 

Grape-Nuts furnish nutriment of a. char- 
acter that is shown upon the user, The per- 
son eating Grape-Nuts may not know the 
reason why he-feels stronger and better; that 
reason can be explained and shown by ehem- 
ical analysis, for the food contains certain 
elements obtained from the grains, that fur- 
nish the gray matter in the nerve centers 
of the human body, and the proof of this 
is best shown by actual use and experience: 


pose of religious assembly. 
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sylvania; March 20, “The Machinery of Mis- 
sions,” Rey. Arthur 8. Lloyd, D.D., Secretary 
of the Board of Missions; March 27th, “The 
Episcopal Church in the American Reyvyolu- 
tion,” Rev. C. Ellis Stevens, LL.D., D.C.L., 
rector of Christ Church, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
April 3d, “Our Inheritance in the English 
Church,” Rev. C. Ernest Smith, D.D., rector 
of St. Michael and All Angels’ Church, Bal- 
timore, Ma. 

They will be delivered in the Church of 
the Ascension. 


THE Bishop of the diocese is making an 
earnest effort to raise funds to remove the 
mortgage debt of $162,000 on the property 
purchased for the site of the Cathedral. The 
Cathedral work is at present carried on, Ist, 
at St. Alban’s Church, on the grounds, and 
St. Alban’s Chapel and parish house at Ten- 
leytown, a mile and a half distant. 2nd, at 
St. Mark’s Pro-cathedral, and the Chapel of 
the Good Shepherd in the same parish. 3rd, 
at All Saints’ Church, Benning, D. C. 


At THE third annual meeting of the cor- 
poration of the Church hospital for the Eye, 
Har and Throat, there was a large attend- 
ance of the friends of the institution, and 
the reports of the various officers showed 
most satisfactory progress. The treasurer 
reported receipts during the past year, $5,- 
294.56, and expenses, $5,094.53. There has 
been an encouraging increase of funds from 
sustaining members, hospital Sunday offer- 
ings, and paying patients. In the Bishop’s 
report, as President, he expressed cordial ap- 
proval of the work of the past year, and of 
the careful and ecconomical management. 


WESTERN NEW YORK. 
Anniversary at Olean—Lent at Buffalo. 


THE incorporation of St. Stephen’s par- 
ish, Olean, February 22, 1830, was commem- 
orated on Sexagesima Sunday by appropriate 
and solemn services. The Holy Eucharist 
was celebrated at 7:30 a. M. At the 10:30 
service a memorial tablet placed in the 
church to the memory of the first warden 
and vestrymen of the parish was unveiled, 
and a sermon was delivered by the rector, 
the Rev. J. W. Ashton, D.D. The text was 
St. John 4: 37, “Herein is the saying true, 
that one soweth and another reapeth.” The 
sermon was an historical treatment of the 
important events connected with the town 
and parish, from tne settlement of the one 
and the founding of the other. 

It recited the story of the struggles of the 
early settlers and their hardships and diffi- 
culties in the organization of a religious 
corporation, in days which were not distin- 
guished for the number of men who were 


' disposed to make sacrifices, and in the erec- 


tion of a suitable place of worship when 
there was nothing but an ancient and utter- 
ly inadequate school building for the pur- 
It traced the 
history of the parish down through the three 
periods since then: first, from the incorpora- 
tion to 1839, when the first St. Stephen’s 
‘was | consecrated; next to 1890, when the 
present beautiful Gothie edifice was conse- 
crated by Bishop Coxe, and thence to the 
present time. Special mention was made of 
the Rey. Chas. E. Beardsley, Judge Martin, 
and Dr. Almy, all prominent in the early 


history of the parish. The memorial tablet | 


contains the names of the founders of St. 
Stephen’s and is .the work of Mr. Robt. 
Geissler of New York. The service closed 
with the singing of the 7e Deum. 


:Noon-pAy Lenten services in Buffalo are 


held in St. Paul’s for those engaged in busi- 


ness down town, the Bishop and the city 
clergy preaching in turn. The services, be- 
ginning at 12:05, are limited to twenty min- 
utes’ duration. 


The Living Church. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


New Church at Morgantown—Mission at Wheel- 
ing—Convocation at Weston. 


THE parish at Morgantown has sold the 
site on which the church edifice now stands, 
and has purchased another near the Episco- 
pal Hall of the University. The church will 
be removed to the new lot for the present, 
and it is intended to begin work on a new 
structure as early as possible. An endeavor 
is to be made also to purchase the lot that 
divides the new site of the church from the 
Episcopal Hall, and convert that into a play 
ground for the students of the latter. The 
parish has called the Rev. 8S. S. Hepbron, of 
Virginia, to the rectorship. 


Tue Rt. Rev. Dr. Penick, rector of Christ 
Church, Fairmount, on the 14th of February 
concluded a nine days’ mission held at St. 
Luke’s Church, Wheeung. 


Tue Central Convocation recently held its 
winter session in St. Paul’s Church, Weston. 
Bishop Gravatt was present, preaching morn- 
ing and evening, and confirming a class. 


CANADA. 


Missions in New Westminster—New Organ— 
Mission at Toronto—Improvements in Hu- 
ron — Missionary Deficiency — Woman’s 
Auxiliary. 

Diocese of New Westminster— 

For the first time in many years, it has 
been possible to report to the Synod Com- 
mittee that every mission and parish in the 
diocese is in charge of a pastor or mission- 
ary. Another step has been taken in the 
creation of the new diocese of Kootenay, for 
which purpose a resolution was passed by 
the Synod of New Westminster at its last 
session. A bill is now before the Provincial 
Legislature, which will legalize the action 
of the Synod. A large part of the sum need- 
ed for a new church in Vancouver has beca 
subscribed, which will make the fifth church 
built in that city. 


Diocese of Ontario— 

Tue organ fund of St. George’s Cathedral 
is prospering. The women of the parish 
have collected $1,300 for it during the past 
year, so that there is now on hand $2,500. 


Diocese of Toronto— 

Tue Rey. Arthur Murphy concluded his 
mission at the Church of the Messiah, Tor- 
onto, Feb. 26th. He had arranged for a 
mission in St. Philip’s Church from March 
4th to 14th. A very encouraging report was 
given at the meeting in February of the 
Deaconess Training Home, the Bishop in the 
Chair. It is hoped that funds will soon be 
forthcoming to build a larger home, as the 
work is growing. Some money for the pur- 
pose has been already sent in. 


The Palm 


is awarded byall judges of mechanical 


excellence to 


ELGIN 
Ruby Jeweled Watches. 


_ They are made to endure and tell § 
time accurately. All jewelers sell 
them in cases to suit. Ask your 
jeweler why the Elgin is the best 
watch, 

An Elgin watch always has the word “Elgin” 
engraved on the works—fully guaranteed, 


“The Ways of a Watch”—our new 
booklet—sent anyone on request. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, Il. 


THE CARDINAL POINTS 


in favor of the Nickel Plate Road are safe and 
easy: roadway, fine trains, luxurious equip- 
ment and fast time. These, combined with a 
solid through vestibuled sleeping and dining 
car service make the Nickel Plate Road a de- 
sirable route between Chicago, Fort Wayne, 
cleveland, Erie, Buffalo, New York, Boston, 
and all points East. The traveling public al- 
ready know that the rates via this road are 
lower than other lines. 
(See Ee ee 
HOME-SEEKERS’ EXCURSIONS 

On January 16th, February 6th and 20th.March 
6th and 20th, and April 3d and 17th, 1900, the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway will 
sell round-trip excursion tickets (good for 21 
days) to a great many points in South and 
North Dakota and other Western and South- 
Western States, at practically one fare for the 
round-trip. Take a trip West and see what an 
amount of good land can be purchased for very 
little money. Further information as to rates, 
routes, prices of farm lands, etc., may be ob- 
tained by addressing Gro. H. Hzarrorp, Gen’l 
Pass. Agent, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. Ill. 
( School is now ready. It is arranged 

the same as in former years, but with 

new Carols. 

There are four Carols and a musical Lit- 
any. Service entirely from the Prayer Book. 
Samples of all of our Easter Services sent on 
application. They are numbered 61, 63, 65, 
67, in our Evening Prayer Leaflet Series. 
Price $1.00 per hundred copies: more or less 
at the same rate. 

THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., Milwaukee, Wis 


Easter Services for Sunday Schools. 
UR new Easter Service for the Sunday 


Progressive. 


During the half century of their existence 


SINGER SEWING MACHINES 


have been steadily improved in manufacture, 
kept constantly up to date and abreast with 
Time, always attaining higher excellence in de- 
sign, construction and artistic finish, 

Compare these machines with any other ; in- 
vestigate the cxperience of their users. 
find them the best in every point. 
always cheapest in the end, 


Sold on instalments. 


You will 
The best is 


You can try one Free. 
Old machines taken in exchange. 
MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO., 


Offices in Every City in the World, 
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Diocese of Huron— 

A MOTION was carried by the vestry of 
Memorial Church, London, that a century 
fund of $10,000 should be raised, in order 
to carry out certain improvements and nec- 
essary repairs in the church; also to pay off 
all liabilities and make an offering of $1,000 
to the mission fund. The day of special in- 
tercession and humiliation in connection 
with the present War in which the Empire 
is engaged, was well observed throughout the 
diocese. Bishop Baldwin has presented a 
beautiful set of lantern slides, illustrative of 
the history of the Church of England, for use 
in the diocese. 


Diocese of Nova Scotia— 

TueE Board of Home Missions is more than 
$1,100 in debt. Fears are expressed that 
some of the clergy will suffer in consequence. 
Many interesting services have been held in 
Halifax for the departing troops of the 2d 
Contingent, several of which were detained 
in the city for some time. 


Diocese of Ottawa— 

Very satisfactory reports were given from 
all the branches of the W. A. in the diocese, 
at the February meeting of the diocesan 
Board of Ottawa. There is an intention ex- 
pressed of adopting the extra cent a day plan. 


WEST MISSOURI. 
New Church at Monett. 


THE new church for Sc. Stephen’s, Monett, 
was opened on February 27th, being Shrove 
Tuesday. The Bishop of the Diocese cele- 
brated Holy Communion at nine o’clock, as- 
sisted by the Rev. John Wilkinson and the 
Rev. W. S. Trowbridge. The service of bene- 
diction was held with morning prayer at a 
later hour, the Bishop being assisted by the 
Rev. John R. Atwill and the Rev. E. B. 
Woodruff. The Bishop preached from I. 
Chronicles 9:13, emphasizing the knightly 
virtues of valor, courtesy, honor and munific- 
ence, and congratulating the parish on its 
auspicious beginning of life in its own home. 
In the evening another service was held, with 
Confirmation, when several congratulatory 
addresses were delivered. 


LITERARY NOTES, 


CuurcH History is too little considered 
by the average Churchmen. One sometimes 
wonders if the clergy preach on this topic 
often enough. A very helpful book for both 
clergy and laity is Prom Jerusalem to Jeru- 
salem, by the Rey. A. J. Belt, of Canada. 
‘Lhe Canadian Churchman said of the book: 

We have here a very useful book, giving 
evidence of a sound Catholic faith, a good 
judgment, considerable reading, and a power 
of lucid expression. Mr. Belt treats of the 
Church as an organism which is the creation 
of God, and not a mere voluntary associa- 
tion which is the work of man. He holds, 
with all fair interpreters of the sacred word, 
that Christ came not merely to preach a gos- 
pel, but also to found a kingdom. And this 
kingdom exists not for the exclusion, but for 
the salvation of mankind. The notes of the 
Church are considered in succession—One, 
Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic. Finally, the 
author considers the Catholic Church in Eng- 
land and America as having a right to that 
designation in possessing all the rights of the 
Church. 

The volume is nicely bound in cloth, and 
is mailed for 75 cents postpaid. 


A Manvat for choirmasters and choirmen 
that is full of good things, is Clergy and 
Choir, by the Rev. Chas. R. Hodge. The S¢. 
Andrew’s Cross well described it, in the fol- 
lowing notice: 

There hardly seems a point of the many 
that arise on this. vexed question of the choir, 
that has not suggested itself or been sug- 
gested to the author, and on all of them he 


speaks wisely, cautiously, and in many cases 
1) 


the Diving Church. 


apparently out of the fulness of an oft-tried 
patience (and where is the man, be he clergy- 
man or layman, who has not had his patience 
tried by the choir?). He gives many valu- 
able hints as to the direction of the choir, 
the problem of handling the boys, and the 
selection of suitable music. While the major 
portion of the book treats of the vested choir, 
the author does not neglect the quartette 
or the mixed choir, and talks practically 
about congregational music. In the appen- 
dix there are some valuable helps in the way 
of special music, and prayers for installation 
services and the like. 

The book is cloth-bound, and can be had 
for 65 cents postpaid. 


One of the surprising things to contem- 
plate in statistical figuring, is how little of 
the Church’s periodical literature gets into 
the hands of the Church people. Take, for 
instance, our Chureh Almanacs. Those who 
use one at all feel that it is a household 
necessity; and in fact it ought to be so re- 
garded. But the fact is apparent that not 
to exceed one in thirty thousand of our people 
ever see a Church Almanac. There is no 
denomination: of religious people under the 
sun, who are as careless about their own lit- 
erature. The Living Ohurch Quarterly is 
published at the almost ridiculously low price 
of twenty-five cents per year, and contains 
matter of interest to all Church people, and 
yet there are hundreds of thousands of our 
people who never saw it. The first issue for 
1900 contains half-tone portraits of the eight 
Bishops consecrated in 1899. These pictures 
alone are worth the price of the subscription 
for one year, just to look at and to become 
familiar with the faces of our youngest 
Bishops. All of the hundreds of thousands 
of Church people could not be supplied with 
a copy for 1900 at any price, for there are 
only a few hundred copies left; but those 
ought to be sent for by those who are without 
a Church Almanac of any kind. Send 25 
cents to The Young Churchman Co., and the 
Living Church Quarterly will be sent at once. 


A Service and Tune book for Sunday 
Schools, which is made at a low price and fur- 
nishes a good variety of hymns and carols, is 
to be found in the Sunday School Chorister. 
The service is arranged so as to be said plain 
or choral, and is entirely compiled from the 
Prayer Book. In addition to the hymns and 
carols, there are musical Litanies arranged 
for each of the Church seasons. The book has 


CAUSE UNKNOWN. 


Finally Found to Lie in the Coffee. 


“We have had a curious and unpleasant 
experience with coffee drinking, husband and 
I. I have been a great sufferer for several 
years with indigestion and heart trouble, and 
did not know the cause of it until I finally 
came to the conclusion that it was the use 
of coffee. So we abandoned the coffee and 
took up Postum Cereal Food Coffee, which I 
had seen advertised in the daily papers. 

“Since using it, I have, to my great sur- 
prise, improved wonderfully. Husband has 
gained 11 pounds in two months since he 
left off coffee and began the use of Postum. 
He sleeps soundly at night now, which he 
does not remember having done for several 
years before on account of nervousness. It 
is remarkable that people go on in ill health 
and do not discover the cause of the trouble. 

“You may depend upon it we know how 
to make Postum good, and that is easy, if 
one will use a sufficient amount and boil it 
long enough. It is really an elegant and de- 
licious drink. I don’t want my name to ap- 
pear in the papers, if you should -publish this 
testimonial.” , Chattanooga, Tenn. 
The Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, 
Mich., are permitted to give the name of this 
lady by letter, if desired. 
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Moller’s Oil 
is different 


from other cod liver oils, as it is never sold 
in bulk. Itis bottled when manufactured, 
thus passing direct to the consumer without 
the possibility ofadulteration. Each bottle of 


Peter [oller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


bears on the label, in perforated letters, the 
date of manufacture, so that the purchaser 
may always insist on having oil of the latest 
season’s ‘production, and know that he is 
getting it. 

Moller’s Cod Liver Oil is put up only in flat, 
oval bottles, and bears our name as sole agents. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 


Best Line [Mam 
t 


Puget 


Sound | 


Three good ways of going 
are via St. Paul, Denver 
or Billings. Either way 
by “The Burlington” from 
Chicago or St. Louis. 


The European plan Dining 
Car service is a special feature 
of excellence on this line. 


Costs You 
Nothing Extra 


To patronize the personally con- 
ducted excursions to California 
via the Santa Fe Route. 


A special conductor is employed 
by the Railroad Company to 
make its patrons comfortable. 


Details of service given on te- 
quest. 


T. A. GRADY, 
Manager California Tourist Service, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
109 Adams Street, Chicago. 
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Cures scalp diseases & hair falling, 
50c, and $1.00 at Druggiste 


BREAKFAST 


PeCtIONN S * saan 
TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Aids digestion, clears the head, and increases energy. At 
all druggists. 50c. and $1. ei i 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce: 


The Original and Genuine Worcestershire, 
Known the world over. Take no substitute. 


» newspaper. 
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met with a large sale, and is very popular. 
It is published in two editions—one with the 
musical notes at 25 cents per copy, and the 
other the words only, at 12 cents per copy, 
in both cases sent carriage prepaid. The 
books are bound tastefully in paper boards, 
and the low price brings them within reach 
of almost any Sunday School. 


_ THE EXECUTION OF LAUD. 


“WHILE Presbytery had been fighting its 
victorious battle in the Jerusalem chamber,” 
writes John Morley, in the February Cen- 
tury, “the man whose bad steering had 
wrecked his church, was sent to the block. 
The execution of Archbishop Laud (Jan. 10, 
1645) is the best of all the illustrations of 
the hard temper of time. Laud was more 
than 70 years old. He haa been for nearly 
five years safe under lock and key in the 
Tower. His claws were effectually clipped, 
and it was certain that he would never again 
be able to do mischief, or if he were, that 
such mischief as he could do would be too 
trivial to be worth thinking of in sight of 
such a general catastrophe as could alone 
make the old man’s return to power possible. 
The execution of Strafford may be defended 
as a great act of retaliation or prevention, 
done with grave political purpose. So, 
plausibly or otherwise, may the execution of 
King Charles. No such high considerations 
justify the execution of Laud, several years 
after he had committed the last of his im- 
puted offenses and had been stripped of all 
power of ever committing more. It is not ne- 
cessary that we should echo Dr. Johnson’s 
lines about rebellion’s vengeful talons seizing 
on Laud, and Art and Genius weeping round 
his tomb; but if we rend the veil of romance 
' from the cavalier, we are bound not to be 
overdazzled by the halo of sanctity in the 
Roundhead.” 


NEWSPAPER AND CHURCH 
PAPER, 


Tue Sunday newspaper should not be al- 
lowed to crowd out the Church paper. That 
there is danger of this being done is not im- 
aginary. Nor does it reflect upon the char- 
-acter of the Church paper that it cannot 
everywhere hold its own against the Sunday 
The Church paper does not pre- 
tend to be a rival of the newspaper, and does 
not try to outbid it in the effort to gain 
readers. It has its place in the family, and 
renders a service, which no other paper can 
do. When it no longer finds its way into 
a home, that home, its members, and the 
chureh they attend, suffer through its ab- 
sence.—Reformed Church Messenger. 


SUNDAY 


AN EGYPTIAN BOY’S COPY BOOK. 


THE boys and girls who think that arith- 
metic is a recent invention devised to punish 
children in this day are mistaken. Arithme- 
- tie is an old study. The Philadelphia Record 

tells about a remarkable discovery in Egypt. 

Probably the oldest copybook for home 

lessons in arithmetic was recently unearthed 
in Egypt. The papyrus, which was found in 
excellent condition, dates from the period 
about 1700 B.C.—that is about one hundred 
years before Moses, or almost 3,600 
years ago. It proves that the Egyptians 
had a thorough knowledge of elementary 
mathematics almost to the extent of our 
own. The papyrus has a long heading: 
‘Direction how to attain the knowledge of 
-all dark things,” ete. Numerous examples 
show that their principal operations with en- 
tire units and fractions were made by means 
of addition and multiplication. Subtrac- 
tions and divisions were not known in their 


present form, but correct results were ob- | 


tained nevertheless. Equations are also 
found in the papyrus. Among the examples 
given is this one: Ten measures of barley are 


Che Diving Church. 


to be divided among ten persons in such a 
manner that each subsequent person receives 
one-eighth of a measure less-than the one be- 
fore him. Another example given is: There 
are seven men, each one has seven cats, each 
cat has eaten seven mice, each mouse has 
eaten seven grains of barley. Hach grain of 
barley would, if cultivated, have yielded 
seven measures of barley. How much barley 
has been lost in that way? 


The papyrus also contains calculations of 
area, the calculation of the area of a circle, 
and its transformation into a square, and 
finally calculations of the cubic measure- 
ments of pyramids. 


FRIED ONIONS. 


INDIRECTLY CAUSED THE DEATH OF THE 
Wortpn’s GREATEST GENERAL, 


It is a matter of history that Napoleon was 
a gourmand, an inordinate lover of the good 
things of the table, and. history further re- 
cords that his favorite dish was fried onions; 
his death from cancer of stomach, it is 
claimed, also was probably caused from his 
excessive indulgence of this fondness for the 
odorous vegetable. 


The onion is undoubtedly a wholesome ar- 
ticle of food,in fact has many medicinal quali- 
ties of value, but it would be difficult to find 
a more indigestible article than fried onions, 
and to many people they are simply poison, 
but the-onion does not stand alone in this 
respect. Any article of food that is not thor- 
oughly digested becomes a source of disease 
and discomfort whether it be fried onions or 
beef steak. 


The reason why any wholesome food is not 
promptly digested is because the stomach 
lacks some important element of digestion, 
some stomachs lack peptone, others are defi- 
cient in gastric juice, still others lack Hydro 
chloric acid. 

The one thing necessary to do in any case 
of poor digestion is to supply those elements 
of digestion which the stomach lacks, and 
nothing does this so thoroughly and safely 
as Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

Dr. Richardson, in writing a thesis on 
treatment of dyspepsia and indigestion, closes 
his remarks by saying, “for those suffering 
from acid dyspepsia, shown by sour, watery 
risings, or for flatulent dyspepsia shown by 
gas on stomach, causing heart trouble and 
difficult breathing, as well as for all other 
forms of stomach trouble, the safest treat- 
ment is to take one or two of Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets after each meal. I advise 
them because they contain no harmful drugs, 
but are composed of valuable digestives, 
which act promptly upon the food eaten. I 
never knew a case of indigestion or even 
chronic dyspepsia which Stuart’s Tablets 
would not reach.” 

Cheap cathartic medicines claiming to cure 


dyspepsia and indigestion can have no effect. 


whatever in actively digesting the food, and 
to call any cathartic medicine a cure for in- 
digestion is a misnomer. 

Every druggist in the United States and 
Canada sells Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, and 
they are not only the safest and most suc- 
cessful but the most scientific of any treat- 
ment for indigestion and stomach troubles. 
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$1.00 BOOKS 


By Mail Postpaid. | 


Choice Collection of Songs and Refrains, 
Choice and Popular Alto Songs. 
Choice Collection of Ballads. 
Good Old Songs, Vol. I. 


Good Old Songs, Vol. II. 
Lyric Gems for Soprano, 
Lyric Gems for Alto. 


sop of Songs. 
| 


Lyric Gems for Tenor. 
Lyric Gems for Bass. 
Minstrel Songs, Old and New. 


A list of the contents of the above books 
given in ‘‘Descriptive Circular J,” mailed free. 


50-CENT BOOKS 


By Mail, Postpaid, 65 Cts. 
Song Folio, Vol. | 
‘ ce ANT G 


4 He Vol. V 
Folio of Sacred Songs 
Sacred Song Folio for High Voices 
Sacred Song Folio for Low Voices 
Royal Collection of Ballads 
Royal Collection of Songs and Choruses 
_ Alist of the contents of the above books 
given in ‘‘Descriptive Circular J,’’ mailed free. 


MUSIC REVIEW 
A Little Magazine for Musicians—25: Cts. a Year. 
Send 2-cent Stamp for Sample Copy. 
Orders Solicited for all Musical Publications, 


OLIVER DITSON CO., 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY . BOSTON 
CHAS. H. DITSON & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
J. E. DITSON & COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


The Teachers’ Prayer Book 


Adapted to the use of the Church in the United States, 
By the Rt. Rev. ALFRED BARRY, D.D.,D.C.L., 
Canon of Windsor, and Assistant Bishop of London. 
With an Introduction by 
The Rt. Rev. HENRY C. POUTER, D.D.,LL.D., D.C.L., 
Bishop of New York. 
18mo, Cloth, Red Edges, Price $1.00 
Net, by Mail $1.10. 


E. & J. B. Young & Co., 782.8. 38 


, 


MUSIC FOR LENT AND EASTER 


ESTABLISHED 1811: && 2 & 


~ [ARGEST CATALOGUE 
OF CHURCH MUSIC. 


i~-A\nthems and Services at 
from 5 cents - Catalogues free. 


OVELLO, EWER & CO. & 


21 E. 17TH ST. NEW YORK: 


DWIGHT L. M OO DY 


Official and only authentic edition. Written by his son, 
WM. R. MOODY, and IRA D. SANKEY, his life- 
long associate and friend 

100,000 AGENTS WANTED AT ONCE. 
Liberal terms. Freight paid. Credit given. A golden op- 
portunity for you. Outfit free. Write to-day. 


y 
P. W. ZIEGLER & CO., 324 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
CAN SAVE MONEY. 


CARRIAGE BUYER Weare the largest 


Makers of Vehicles and Harness in the world sell- 
ing direct to the consumer. ELKHART HARNESS 
& CARRIAGE MFG. CO., Elkhart, Ind. 


FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


Vegetables and Fruits, (Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and 
trees), apply (catalogue free) to JOHN LEWIS 
CHILDS Floral Park New York. 


LIFE AND WORK OF 


WORCESTER GORSETS—Sold by leading deal- 
ers everywhere. Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 
Worcester Gorset Go., 

Worcester, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 


ALTHY BAB; 
Ke THOSE RAISED CS 


CONDENSED MILK 
Fox BABIES’ A89eicFoR 
Borden's Condensed Milk Co.,New York. J 


FIRST-CLASS LINE 


Via Rockford, Freeport, Dubuque, Independence, 
Waterloo, Webster City, Fort Dodge, Rockwell 
City, Denison and Council Blufis, 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 


Buffet-library-smoking cars, sleeping cars, free 
reclining chair cars, dining cars. : 

Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting 
lines. A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Chicago. 


EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED 


a Strictly first-class train, consisting of 


Buffet- Smoking and Library Cars, Pullman 
Double Drawing-Room Sleeping Cars 
and Dining Cars, 


runs through between Chicago and 


L {URN 


without change via the 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC 
& NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


affording the quickest transit to SAN FRANCISCO, 
the gateway to 
Hawaii, Philippine Islands, China and Japan. 


For tickets, full information and descriptive 
pamphlets apply at 


, CHICAGO & 
NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 

City Ticket Office, 193 Clark Street. 


The Living Church. 


MISCELLANY. 


A LAvE decree of the Supreme Court of 
Italy apparently brings the friction existing 
between the Pope and the Government, to a 
crisis, and so doing may possibly lead the 
way to a settlement. The court has given a 
final decision denying the extra territorial 
rights of the Papacy, as well as immunity of 
the inmates of the Vatican from Italian 
jurisdiction. This is to say that all those 
who live in the Pope’s palace and so the Pope 
himself, are in all civil matters under the 
civil law, the same as any other Italians. It 
says, that. just as the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in England, or Cardinal Gibbons here, 
so the Pope in Italy, is amenable to the civil 
law, if he does not keep his contracts, or 
must use the courts of the land if he wishes 
to enforce his civil rights. As this makes 
the Pope in his civil capacity, a subject of 
the King of Italy, and as the Pope claims to 
be an independent monarch, this decision 
may bring on a crisis. The Papacy hopes 
the Roman Catholic countries will intervene 
in his behalf and secure to him the powers 
of a temporal sovereign within a limited 
territorial sphere. There are Roman Catho- 
lics who hold this is not necessary for 
his spiritual independence. There are some 
also who think his spiritual power would be 
greater if he should lay aside the pomp of an 
earthly king. On the other hand, the Ital- 
ian government might be glad to make a 
concession, that would end the long contest 
between the Vatican and the Quirinal and 
have the Pope withdraw the ban that keeps 
so many Catholics away from the polls. To 
protect itself from the socialists, radicals, 
republicans, the Italian government would 
be glad to see a large conservative contingent 
come to the support of tne existing constitu- 
tional monarchy, and might be willing to 
make some concession, at the request of 
foreign powers, to gain it.—The American 
Churchman. 


Ir Is a curious fact, brought out in Pro- 
fessor McKim’s new book on heredity, that 
268 people to the thousand are morbidly 
afraid of cows. There was an English dog 
fancier who had a setter, which “set” a pass- 
ing ship. Investigation showed that the 
captain of the merchantman had shot a brace 
of ducks as he sailed into the harbor. The 
setter smelled those ducks across a mile of 
water and through a wall of oak. But we 
can beat that record. “We can produce an 
example of smelling “errancy” across seven 
hundred miles of land where there is none. 
McKim says there are 203 people to the 
thousand who are morbidly afraid of ghosts. 
We will drop a line to the professor, and tell 
him in his next edition to make it 204.—The 
Interior. 


A BUFFALO citizen generously promises 
$300,000 for an art building in the park. 
That is public-spirited, Would that more of 
the citizens of the Church’s great common- 
wealth were ready to erect monuments in the 
shape of churches, and benevolent and educa- 
tional institutions! What an impetus that 
would add to the progress of Christ’s king- 
dom.—The Lutheran. 


For Dyspepsia. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Taken after meals prevents acidity and 
distress of the stomach, headache, and 
the offensive belching of wind. 

Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 


‘“‘Thoughtless folks have the 
hardest work,’’ but 
QUICK WITTED PEOPLE USE 
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€ over the world, 

use sare C TnOlORS: ao gon ve Cresolene is a 
specific for ooping Cou, Troup, Asthma, 
Catarrh, Coughs, Cold. sige sk 

A germacide of great value in the treatment _ 
of contagious diseases, as Diphtheria and Scar- 
let Fever. 

Descriptive booklet giving testimonials by 
physicians and prominent people free. 

Sold by all druggists. 


Vapo-Cresolene Co.,180 Fulton St.,N. Y. City. 


Children’s Food 


It may seem a far cry from the 
waving wheat fields of the great 
northwest to your children, but 
the wheat grown there is richest in 
real food elements, and, they will 
thrive better and grow stronger on 
it than on any other cereal. 


Cream of 
Wheat 


is the best preparation of wheat made. 
It contains literally, the cream of the 
wheat, hence its name. 

When purchasing, ask your grocer to show 
you our gravures of north-western scenery. 
Very fine works of art, nothing cheap, and no 
advertising card attached. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


(SPENCERIAN PENS| 


WRITE WELL WEAR LONG 
ONCE TRIED ALWAYS USED 


Samples sent on receipt of 
return postage — 2 cents, 


EstasiisHeo 1860 


ARIS 1900 S. S. ALLER specially 

chartered to sail June 

27th to Cherbourg, Southampton and Bre- 

men, also City OF ROME, and NEBRASKA, 

specially chartered, June 30th to Glasgow or Paris 

sag pean Oberammergau Passion Play and Tour 
to} 


urope, booking now. Also Thirty other Spring’ 


and Summer Excursions to Europe. Holy Land 

Party leaves March 8, April 28, June 27. Round the 

World Parties Sept. 12, Oct. 8, Nov. 3. 

F.C. CLARK, 111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

OrjHlenderson Bros., Agts., 176 Jackson Boul., Chicago 
ing—303, 404, 603, 


GILLOTT Sze 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. — 


Stub Points~=1008, 1071, 1083. 
For Vertical Writing- xD ' 
(Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 

| 1047 (Multiscript), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


Court-House Serles=1064, 1065, 1066, and others. 


For Fine and - 
Medium Writ- 


SAPOL 


VOL. XXII. 


- MILWAUKEE AND . CHICAGO, 


MARCH If, DUSTOLOY 


PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO. 


Ee" COMMUNICATIONS FOR ALL TO BE ADDRESSED TO MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Che Young Churchman 


An illustrated paper for the Children of the 
Church, and for Sunday Schools. 

WEEKLY: 80 cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 54 cents per copy 
per year with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 

MONTHLY: 20 cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 12% cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 


Che Shepherd's Arms 


An illustrated paper for the little ones of the 
Church and for Infant and Primary Classes. 
Printed on rose-tinted paper. 


WEEKLY: 40cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 30 cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 

MONTHLY: 15 cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 8 cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 


Che Living Whurch 


A Weekly Record of the News, the Work, and the 
Thought of the Church. Subscription Price, $2.50 per 
year. If paid in advance, $2.00. To the Clergy, #1.50 per 
year 

GLUB RATES. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly) and THE YOUNG 
CHURCHMAN (weekly), $2.50 per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and THE SHEPHERD’S ARMS (weekly), 
$2.80 per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and THE LIVING CHURCH QUARTERLY, $2.75 
per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), THE SHEPHERD'S ARMS (weekly), and THE 
LIVING CHURCH QUARTERLY—a combination desirable 
inevery family—#$3.00 per year. 


Che Living Church Quarterly 


Containing a Church Almanac and Kalendar 
for the Year, issued at Advent; followed quar- 
terly by smaller issues containing the Clergy 
List corrected. Nearly 700 pages per year. 
Price 25 cts. for all. 


Evening Prayer Leaflet 


Contains the full Evening Prayer with Collect, 
Psalter, and 4 Hymns, published weekly in ad- 
vance forevery Sunday evening. For distribu- 
tion in churches. 
per copy per year. Transient orders, 50 cts. per 
hundred copies. A number of special editions 


Price in quantities, 25 cts. 


for special occasions. 


SPAULDING & CO. 


PASTE hecnr 
MEMORIALS 


Designs and Estisates on Application, 


Spaulding & Co., 
Jackson Boulevard & State St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


6) im 
A> jo] BEES eg |e | CAN | | a | > | RR | | 


We respetfully call your attentionto 


(ur 
sSpecialty= 


Namely: The Designing 
and Construction of 


fy yemiorial 
rosses 


And other Ghurchly Mon= 
uments, for the Cemetery. 


se 


We erect them, large or 
small, anywhere in the 
United States, Canada or 
Great Britain, 


If you are contemplat- 
ing the purchase of a 
Memorial, we shall be 
glad to send to your ad- 
dress, free of charge, 
our 


«HELP IN THE SELECTION 
OF A MONUMENT.’’ 


se 


CHAS. G. BLAKE & GO., 


720 Woman’s Temple, GHIGAGO, ILL. 
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CHAS. G. BLAKE & U0. 


720 Woman’sTemple, Chicago. 


Memorial 
Crosses. 


Monuments of all Styles. 


Send for our ‘*‘Help in the Selec- 
tion of a Monument.” Sent Free, 


‘GRAFTON HALL, 


School for Young Ladies, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


College Preparatory and Graduate Courses, Special 
Advantages in LANGUAGES, MUSIC AND ART, 


Individual Rooms. s¥ Modern Equipment. 


Rev. B. Calbot Rogers, I. A., Warden. 
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5 
i % 
The General Theological § 
Seminary, 
Chelsea Square, New York. 

The Academic Year began on Wednesday 
the September Ember Week. 

SPECIAL STUDENTS admitted and a GRAD- 
UATE course for graduates of other Theologi- 
cal Seminaries. 

The requirements for admission and other par- 
ticulars can be had from 
The Very Rev. E. A. Hoffman, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Dean 
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St. Mary's School, Knoxville, Ill, 


Now in Its Thirty-second Year. 
Prominent families in many States, during a quarter of 
a@ century, have been patrons of this institution. Students 
are received at any time when there isa vacancy. Escort 
i3 furnished from Chicago without charge. Address, 
Rev. C. W. LEFFING@WELL. Rector. 


WE TEACH MEDICINE 


This is quite different from offering superior ad- 
vantages for the study of Medicine. Send for Circu- 
lar ‘‘E.’ 


Northwestern University Women’s 
Medical School . $ 
333-339 South Lincoln Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Il, 


THE CHI0oAGO DIOCESAN SOHOOL FOR GIBL8. 


Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D., 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Beart. and 
tuition, #300 per school year. Address the Rev. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, §.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, III. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis, 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1889 
references: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D. D., Milwaukee 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rev. Geo. F. 
Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; ‘David B. Lyman, Esq. Chi- 
eago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, 

Tue SisTER SUPERIOR. 


s s s 
University School of Music, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Albert A. Stanley, A.M., Director. Unusual Advan- 
tages from connection with the University of Michigan. 
For Caiendar and detailed information, address the Secre- 
tary. 


Episcopal High School of Virginia, 
Near Alexandria. 
For Boys. Sixty-first year. Illustrated catalogue sent 
pay L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


Racine Coliege Grammar School, 


“The school that makes manly boys.”” Graduates ente 
any university. Diploma admits to Universities of Michi 
gan and Wisconsin. Address 

Rev. H. D. Roprnson, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


Z is 64th 
Riverview Academy Sear. 

Overlooks the Hudson. Magnificent and healthful in 
location,with exceptionally efficient instructors. Military 
discipline. J. B. BISBEE, A.M., Prin., 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Miss C, E, Mason's School for Girls 


The Castile, Tarrytown-on-Hudson N Y. Advantages 
of N Y City Grauuates students. Prepares for College. 
Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M., Prin. Send for Cat. I. 
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Lenten and Easter Goods. 


Vestments, Stoles and Altar Hangings tor Lent and Easter, 
mates furnished upon application. 


Esti- 
For those desiring to do their 


own work, we take pleasure in stamping designs and selling all ma- 
terials, Send for Hand Book and Samples, 


CARYL COLEMAN, President. 


RUSSELL STURGIS FOOT, Vice-Pres, 


CHURCH GLASS & DECORATING COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
English Stained Glass Windows ™*4°,Py,Jehn,"ardman & Co 
American Mosaic Glass Windows, 
Numbers 3, 5 and 7 WEST TWENTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


COX SONS & VINING 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, 
Choir Yestments, 
Embroideries and Materials, 
Custom Made Clerical Clothing 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH. 
Memorials. Supplies. 


THE COX SONS & BUCKLEY CO. 


Church Furnishers and Decorators. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


COLEGATE ART GLASS Co, 


Established in 1860 by E. Colegate. 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS AND BRASSES, 
Highest award Augusta Exposition, 1891. 
318 West 13th Street, New York. 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 


GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS. 


27-29 South Clinton Street, - - Chicago, 111. 


(AVRCH P LUE TRE, 


ART - WORKER® - 


dj 2)-F VRNITURE £¢: 240127 Se-.NEW YORK. 


Church Gushions. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our free 


book. Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St., N. Y. 
'} WINDOWS, 
CHURC FURNITURE. 


R. G. GEISSLER, % Marble and Metal Work, 
56 West 8th St. (near 6th Ave.), New York. 


MENEELY BELL CO., 
CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager 


Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. (Send for 
Catalogue. The C. 8. BELLCO., Hillsboro,oO. 


fa FAVORABLY KNOWN 313561826. 
YY: HAVE FURNISHED £5,000 26 DF 
: URCH, peraec es OTH, 
‘ OME L #06, Oe uINE 
WEST TROY YA BELL: METAL. 


—/ CHIMES, Eve. CATAL X. UVE&PRICES FREE. 


Church Bells, Chimes and Peals of Besi 
= uality. Address, 
—— “ Old Established 

. BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
> THE E, W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati,0. 


CHURCH BELLS anc'veats 


Best anality on ea-th Get our price. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore. Md. 


Spaulding & Co. 


EASTER S# Sif 
MEMORIALS 


Th Gold, Silver, Brass or Bronze, 


ALSO 


Marble or Wood. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES 
ON APPLICATION. 


Spaulding & Co., 


ECCLESIASTICAL METAL WORKERS, 
Jackson Boulevard & State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


) we “ Durable Choir 
iy Vestments.... 


Made for us in England can be im- 
ported MMMM MM 
DUTY FREE 
Eor Easter use by ordering NOW, 
Full information—promptly, “2 


E. 0. THOMPSON’S SONS, 


CHOIR OUTFITTERS 
908 Walnut St,  - - — PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FURNITURE 


OF ALL KINDS FOR 


CHURGH & CHANCEL 


Write for our new catalogue. Special 


designs and prices mace on applica- 
tion. Correspondence solicited, 


LA iN PHOENIX FURNITURE CO., 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


THE CARDINAL POINTS 


in favor of the Nickel Plate Road are safe and 
easy roadway, fine trains, luxurious equip- 
ment and fast time. These, combined with a 
solid through vestibuled sleeping and dining 
car service make the Nickel Plate Road a de- 
sirable route between Chicago, Fort Wayne, 
cleveland, Erie, Buffalo, New York, Boston, 
and all points East. 


FOR A BEAUTIFUL EASTER PICTURE ¥'=2,., 


Send a dime and two 2c stamps to 
SCHOOL OF ART AND SCIENCE, Milwaukee, Wis- 
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For Good Friday 


A Complete Service for the “Three Hours,” 
rcompiled by a Priest of the Diocese of New 
York, and used in a large number of parishes 
throughout the Church, 


Commemoration of the Three Hours’ 
Agony of Our Most Holv Redeemer 
Upon the Cross. 


A Devotion for Good Friday, with appropriate 
Hymns and Prayers for the Silences. Paper, 
5 cents, or $4.00 per 100 net: by mail, $4.30 per 100. 
This service will be found most useful for the 

proper and devout rendering of the Good Friday 

“Three Hours ’’ service. The hymns and prayers 

have been sel¢ cted with much care, and the private 

prayers for the Seven Silences are very beautiful. 


Meditations 


Suitable for use with above Serviee. 


The Triumph of the Cross. 


A Devotional Study of the Passion, Crucifixion and 
Resurrec ion of our Blessed Lord and Redeemer, 
Jesus Christ. 


By the Rev. Archibald Campbell. Knowles. 


author of *‘A Layman’s Lent,” etc. 12mo, cloth. 

Price, $1.50. 

“He has applied to his material the meditation of 
a thoughtful mind and a devout heart.’’—Church 
Standard. 


“A very full and spiritual commentary on the 


narrative of the Passion, Crucifixion and Resurrec- 
tion.”—The Churchman. 


The Spiritual Life in the Last Seven 
. Words. 


By the Rev. Alfred G. Mortimer; D.D. 


Rector of St. Mark’s, Philadelphia. An entirely 
new set of Simple Addresses for the ‘'‘{hree 
Hours’’’ Service, on the Words from the Cross, 
Beautifully printed on rough edge paper. 16mo, 
cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


The Sympathy of the Passion. 


Meditations on our Lord’s Seven Last Words. 
the Rey. F. W. IsAAcs. 
cents. 


Good Friday Meditations 


On the Seven Words from the Cross. By the Rev, 
J.C. BELLETT. 16mo, cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


By 
16 mo, cloth. Price, 20 


May be obtained from any Bookseller, or will be sent 
free by mail, on receipt of price, by 


E.& J. B. Young & Co.,7S? 48" 


EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED 


a strictly first-class train, consisting of 


Buffet- Smoking and Library Cars, Pullman 
Double Drawing-Room Sleeping Cars 
and Dining Cars, 


runs through between Chicago and 


without change via the 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC 
& NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


affording the quickest transit to SAN FRANCISCO, 
the gateway to 
Hawaii, Philippine Islands, China and Japan. 


For tickets, full information and descriptive 
pamphlets apply at 


CHICACO & 


NORTH-WESTERN 


RAILWAY. 
City Ticket Office, 193 Clark Street. 


ARIS 19600 8s. S. ALLER specially 
charter ud (o sail June 
27th to Cherbourg, Southampton and Bre- 
men, also Crry OF ROME, and NEBRASKA, 
specially chartered, June 30th to Glasgow or Paris 
Exposition. Oberammergau Passion Play and Tour 
of Europe, booking now. Also Ihirty other Spring 
and Summer Excursions to Europe. Holy Land 
Party leaves March 3, April 28. June 27. Round the 
World Parties Sep’. 12, Oct. 3, Nov. 3. 
F. ©. CLARK, L1L BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Or Henderson Bros., Agts., 176 Jackson Boul., Chicago 
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LITERARY NOTES, 
Tue Three Hours Service for Good Fri- 
day, whica has been authorized by all of the 
Bishops who have been applied to, has proven 


by its extensive use, to be a valuable service’ 


for the occasion. It is sold at 5 cents per 
copy, or at the rate of $4.00 per hundred 
when wanted in quantities, the express 
charges being additional. THE Youne 
CHURCHMAN Co., makes an edition of it. 


For distribution to the congregation on 
Palm Sunday, the The Hvents of Holy Week 
would be found most helpful. It presents a 
full harmony of the Gospels relating to the 
Passion, and is very desirable as a help to 
meditation. The scholars of the Sunday School 
might profitably be supplied with copies also. 
It is published by Tor Young CHURCHMAN 
Co., in a four page leaflet, and sold at the 
rate of $2.00 per hundred copies. 


Tuer publishers of the Imperial 32 mo. 
Prayer Book, which is known as the one for 
“use in pews,” have advanced the price five 


cents, making the cheapest book now 20 cents’ 


instead of 15, as heretofore. The Hymnal to 
match is 25 cents. The advance has been 
found necessary to save from loss in manu- 
facturing, as all materials used have ad- 
vanced in a much larger proportion. 

Usine for a text His Blood hath power to 
Cleanse, Miss L. L. Robinson has written a 
most pathetic story entitled A Legend of the 
Oross. It is written in such a sweet manner, 
that the prose reads like a poetical produc- 
tion. It is published in booklet form, and 
sold at 25 cents, post paid. Children too, 
will enjoy the story, while the lesson taught 
is one for all readers to meditate upon as 
Holy Week draws nigh. 


CuurcH people would find the little book 
Why and Wherefore most useful, if they 
would keep a copy at hand for reference. 
The book is neatly bound in cloth, and sold 
at .the very reasonable price of twenty-five 
cents. It is simple explanations of the orna- 
ments, vestments and ritual of the Church; 
and while it is written by an English priest, 
changes have been made in this edition to 
conform to our own customs. When first 
published, the American Church Sunday 
School Magazine said: 

“A small volume giving simple explana- 
tions of the ornaments, vestments, and ritual 
of the Church. It is aptly called Why and 
Wherefore, and answers the. need it designs 
to meet with excellent clearness and simpli- 
city. It is a deplorable fact that many who 
have been life-long participants in the fre- 
quent services of the Church are absolutely 
ignorant on the subject of her ritual, and to 
these the information conveyed by means of 
this little work should be most welcome. It 
has been charged by the denominations that 
our Church people render a meaningless wor- 
ship; that they lack the color and fervor in 
devotions which mark some of the sects; and 
when they find that the simplest observances 
of the Church convey notning to her sons and 
daughters, it is not strange that the charge 
should be made. By all means we should 
welcome any means of preserving the honor 
of these observances.” 


TuE sweetest, dearest messages to pass be- 
tween absent friends, are the Mizpah Cards, 
published by Marcus Ward & Co. Each card 
has on the face side the verse: “The Lord 
watch between me and thee when we are ab- 
sent one from another,” beautifully illumin- 
ated with a bit of scenery and a cluster of 
roses. On the reverse, is a verse from Fran- 
ces Ridley Havergal. For teachers in both 
the public and Sunday Schools, they are just 
the thing wanted to distribute before the va- 
cation days; and also attractive for individ- 
ual use at any season. The cards are put up 
in packages of one dozen each, and sold at 20 
cents per package. ‘Vhe Young Churchman 
Co, supply them. ‘ 
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Books of Songs. 


$1.00 BOOKS 


By Mail Postpaid. 


Choice Collection of Songs and Refrains. 
Choice and Popular Alto Songs. 

Choice Collection of Ballads. 

Good Old Songs, Vol. I. 

Good Old Songs, Vol. II. 

Lyric Gems fur Soprano. 

Lyric Gems for Alto. 

Lyric Gems for Tenor. 

Lyric Gems for Bass. 

Minstrel Songs, Old and New. 


_ A list of the contents of the above books 
given in ‘Descriptive Circular J,’’ mailed free. 


50-CENT BOOKS 


By Mail, Postpaid, 65 Cts. 


Song Folio, Vol. | 
rs oS ol. Il 


Vol. V 

Folio of Sacred Songs 

Sacred Song Folio for High Voices 
Sacred Song Folio for Low Voices 
Royal Collection of Ballads 

Royal Collection of Songs and Choruses 


_ Alist of the contents of the above books 
given in ‘‘Descriptive Circular J,’’ mailed free, 


A Little Magazine for Musicians—25 Cts, a Year. 
Send 2-cent Stamp for Sample Copy. 
Orders Solicited for all Musical Publications, 


OLIVER DITSON CO., 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY BOSTON 
CHAS. H. DITSON & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
J. E. DITSON & COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


THOUGHTS ON THE SERVICES. 


Designed as an Introduction to the Liturgy and 
an Aid to its Devout Use. By the late Rt. Rev. A. 
Cleveland Coxe, D. D., Bishop of Western New 
York. New revised and enlarged edition by Rt. 
Rev. Cortlandt Whitehead, S.T.D., Bishop of 
Pittsburgh. Small 12mo, Cloth $1.00; lambskin, 
$2.00. In this edition there are upwards of 100 pages 
of new matter. 


Written primarily for Episcopalians, the book 
also appeals to those who, while technically without 
the fold of the Church, are still in sympathy with 
their aims and observances. Its use cannot fail to 
beget habits of close attention to the Psalms and 
Lessons, and to their bearing upon the object of 
each particular service. The scope of the book has 
been much widened in this edition by the insertion 
of chapters on the services Other than the Sunday 
and Daily Offices, so that a complete commentary 
is now found within the covers of this indispensable 
volume. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 


J. B, LIPPINCOTT C0., 


PUBLISHERS. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Exceptional 
portunity for a lim- 

ited number of cul- 
tured people to avail 
themselves of an Ideal 


Op- 


Sammer Tour, under Ex- 
perienced Management and 
at Moderate Cost, leaving New 
York on April28,1900,0n §,S. **‘Al- 
ler’’ of North German Lloyd Line,and 
returning via Southampton October 
14, 1900, 
To «ensure high character of party references will 
be required from alipersons unknown to manager. 


PARIS EXPOSITION! 
OBERAMMERGAU! 


References, by permiss'on: Rey. Geo, R. Van De 
Water, D.D, Rector St. Andrew’s Church 
and Chaplain of Coumbia University, 2067 
Fitth Avenue, New York; Rev. Robt, 8S. 


MacArthur, Past r Calvary Baptist Warne 
Church, 358 West 57th St, New York; RD rN 
Prof. Robt. W. Rogers, Ph. D., D D., Ag wv 
Drew Theological Seminary, Mad- Ha” 
ison, N. J. For Itinerary con- a a “, 
taining full particulars, ad- ay ay a a? 
ddress: wv ¥ ro a 
Mr. CHARLES F. PECK, cc ergo yet 
478 West 159th St., Ny ws 
New York. $ 


PICNIC COMMITTEES 


Should visit Palos Park on Wabash Road, twenty 
miles from Chicago. High rolling timberland. Most 
desirable picnic site in Cook County. Are you in- 
terested? Write to F. A. Palmer, A.G. P. A,, 310 
Marquette Bldg, Chicago. 
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MAGAZINES FOR MARCH. 


THe American Monthly Review of Re- 
views has reached that unique position where 
an intelligent man can hardly get along with- 
out it. The March number contains not only 
very full and excellent summaries of the 
world’s progress during the month preceding, 
which is always intelligently portrayed, but 
also a number of special papers, including a 
careful study of vohn Ruskin, by Lucking 
Tavener; a paper on The Southern Moun- 
taineer, by Professor Frost, of Berea College, 
isentucky; and A New York “Colony of Mer- 
ey,’ by Sydney Brooks. 

THE paper on the Kentucky Mountaineer 
suggests also an excellent paper in Appleton’s 
Popular Science Monthly, by Professor N. S. 
Shaler, of Harvard University, entitled The 
Transplantation of a Race. Professor Shaler 
considers carefully the various social divi- 
sions of the Southern people, outlining the 
history of the three considerable sections of 
the white race which are popularly known as 
the Planters, the Mountaineers, and the 
“Poor Whites.” He shows how each of these 
has a separate history, and how, if the prin- 
ciple of secession had been admitted into the 
new Southern republic, there must logically 
have ensued at some time, an outbreak be- 
tween these sections of the white race in the 
South. His paper contains also a careful 
study of the Negro race in that section. 
Other important papers in this issue of the 
same magazine, are the conclusion of Pro- 
fessor Le Conte’s A Century of Geology, a 
paper entitled Typical Criminals, by Dr. 
Samuel G. Smith, and another by Professor 
E. W. Seripture on the subject of Cross- 
Edueation. 


Tue Atlantic Monthly opens with an ex- 
tended consideration of The Growth of Our 
Foreign Policy, by the Hon. Richard Olney. 
Mr. Olney deals with the question in a patri- 
‘otic spirit and with a comprehension of the 
true American idea. He does not feel that 
any alliance between the United States and 
a foreign nation would necessarily prove an 
“entangling” alliance, and instances’ the 
French alliance during the Revolutionary 
War. Another paper of interest is that of 
Mr. Henry Loomis Nelson, entitled The 
Political Horizon. The magazine is, as 
usual, replete with shorter articles of excel- 
lence. 

SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE continues the series 
by Theodore Roosevelt on the subject of 
Cromwell, in which the author seems to see 
our American disturbing questions so clearly 
‘in every phase of Cromyell’s existence, as to 
make Cromwell almost a secondary character 
in the series. We have ourselves often felt 
that the foundation principles of our own 
conflict during the Civil War might be traced 
back in essence to the conflict between Cava- 
lier and Roundhead two centuries earlier. 
We should not, however, deal with the sub- 
ject quite as Mr. Roosevelt has done. 


Everypopy’s MAGAZINE comes from New 
York and contains. illustrated articles of a 
popular character, generally of much inter- 
est. 

THE Centwry, which years ago made itself 
necessary in the libraries of all who wish to 
follow magazine literature, presents in its 
March number, the usual series of excellent 
papers. Mr. Seton-Thompson commences a 
series of papers on The National Zoo at 
Washington. Mr. Thomas Baily Aldrich con- 
tributes a paper on Robert Herrick. Mr. 
rederick A. Cook contributes a paper on The 
Giant Indians of Tierra del Fuego. These 
are, to our mind, the more important papers 
of the number. Mr. John Morley caters to 
the Cromwell craze, to which we are not our- 
selves subject, though it is interesting to 
compare Mr. Morley and Mr. Roosevelt on the 
same subject. The principal contributions 
to fiction are from Henry B. Fuller and S&S. 
Weir Mitchell. 


The Living Church. 


THE DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTIC OF } 
LHE -VOCALION 15. lTS EXQUISITE Done 


It is compact in form, occupying about one-third the space of a pipe-organ of equal capacity, 
and has a full, rich diapason tone-quality, which, together with great delicacy in the string 
registers, especially fits it to accompany the human voice, 

We give here a description of our Style 22, to which we wish to call the attention of all lovers of 
organ music, whose correspondence we invite, 
SEND FOR CATALOG G 


ah HE VOCALION is remarkably well adapted for either the church or the private music-room, 


SPECIFICATION OF STYLE 22 


Compass of Manuals CC to A, 58 Notes. Compass of 
Pedals CC to F, 30 Notes. 


GREAT ORGAN 

1, Open Diapason, 8 ft., 58 notes. 2, Melodia, 8 ft., 
58 notes. 3. Dulciana, 8 ft., 58 notes. 4, Harmonic 
Flute, 4 ft., 58 notes. 5. Trumpet, 8 ft., 58 notes, 

SWELL ORGAN 

6, Stopped Diapason, 8 ft., 58 notes. 7. /Eoline, 8 
ft., 58 notes, 8. Violin Diapason, 8 ft., 58 notes, 
9. Principal, 4 ft., 58 notes. 

PEDAL ORGAN 

10. Double Open Diapason, 16 ft., 30 notes. I1,. 
Diapason Dolce. 

MECHANICAL ACCESSORIES 

12. Swell to Great. 13. Octave Coupler Swell to 
Great. 14. Swellto Pedal, 15. Greatto Pedal. 16, 
Tremulant. 17. Wind-indicator. 18. Bellows-signal. 

COMBINATION PEDALS 

19. Forte Great. 20. Piano Great. 21. Forte 
Swell. 22. Piano Swell. 23. Balanced Swell Pedal. 

ee 24-25. Great to Pedal, reversible. 

The Combination Pedals are double-acting. The 
blow-lever may be operated from either end of the 
organ by hand-power or connected with a motor, 

Cases in solid: quartered oak. Richly finished. 
Illuminated-pipe front. Dimensions: 7 feet 1 inch 
front; 10 feet roinches high; 41 inches deep. 


Vocalions range in price from $275 upward. 


THE VOCALION ORGAN COMPANY 
No. 18 West Twenty-third Street, New York City 
, Chicago, Ill: Lyon & Healy, Wabash Avenue and 
— Adams Street. Boston, Mass.: The M. Steinert & 
Sons Co., 162 Boylston Street 


[ere 


FLEMING & CARNRICK PRESS, NEW YORK 


Devotional Needlework for 
Lenten Hours. 
Ecclesiastical embroidery has its peculiar- 
ities. The designs, to be in good taste, 
have to be conventional rather than natural. 


VARIOUS FORMS oF CROSSES. 
Experienced guidance, regarding the subject, 
can be obtained by purchasing “Art and 
? It treats (08 
Stoles, Altar Linen, Altar Frontals and 


Superfrontals, Chasuble, Maniple and Amice, 


Ecclesiastical Embroidery. 


the Cope, Pulpit, Ornamental Texts, etc. 
Under Art Embroidery it treats of Spangle 
Work, Embroidery on Linen and Grass 
Cloth, etc. The price is very moderate— 
twenty-five cents. Address 

THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Limited), 


9 to 17 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 


GSD SS DDD 


Whole Family 


Would Be Satisfied 


with one of these surreys. They are handsome, strong, stye 
lish, easy riding and durable. Selling on our ples ‘ou can 
examine it thoroughly before you are required to buy it. 


\, WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


\ but sell all goods direct from our 
factory to the purchaser at whole- 
sale prices. We are the largest 
j/ manufacturers of vehicles and 
harness inthe world selling to 
the consumer exclusively. We 
have pursued this plan successfull: 
for RipNeaEey von Seen no vine a 1 af 3 
as we ship our goods anywhere for exami- 

nation ond Pape pats arrival. Largest | No. 180—Double Buggy Har. 


ion i , ick d 65 styles of harness, Catalogue free. 2¢88, With nickel trimmings. 
selection in the country as we make 178 styles of vehicles and 65 sty g o con ae att ccliany anaes 


Your 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO., W. B. Pratt, Secy., Elkhart, Indiana: straps, $22. As good as sells for $30, 
SOOO SSSSS OL OSOESSCSSSSSSOSSSSESSSOSSSSOSSOSSOSSSOSSOOSS’ 
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MILWAUKEE AND CHICAGO, MARCH 17, 1900. 


THE Senate Committee 


on Foreign Relations, charged 
with the consideration of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty relat- 


ing to the Nicaraguan Canal, has decided to report in 
favor of an amendment permitting the United States to defend 
the canal in time of war. Our own impression is that the 
original provision guaranteeing absolute neutrality is far pref- 
erable. The erection of defenses involves the necessity of defense. 
It compels the United States, in case of war, to defend against 
a hostile navy—possibly a navy as strong as that of Great 
Britain—a canal hundreds of miles away from the American 
coast, and that without weakening the naval strength requisite 
for defense of our own coast-line and for aggressive purposes. 
True, American control of the canal would prevent the enemy 
from swift passage from our east to our west coast; but on the 
other hand, it should not be forgotten that if the enemy should 
wrest the control of the canal from us, it would almost be a 
decisive blow against the United States. In view of the enorm- 
ous strength of several foreign navies, compared to which our 
own is almost as nothing, this consideration is most serious. 
We should almost consider the treaty, if shorn of the guarantee 
of neutrality, a treaty to place the United States at the mercy 
of the British Navy. 


Tue Puerto Rican revenue bill appears to be unpopular, 
but, so far as we can perceive, its unpopularity is based upon a 
misapprehension of its provisions. It is primarily a bill to pro- 
vide revenue for Puerto Rico, and the “protection” element in it 
is quite incidental. There are three ways by which revenue 
may be raised for Puerto Rico by Federal legislation; namely, 
by gift from the treasury, by direct taxation of the people of the 


island, and by the tariff legislation proposed. The first of these 


possibilities is indorsed by men of such high standing as Sen- 
ator Hoar, of Massachusetts, and Senator Davis, of Minnesota. 
But it is our own opinion that direct gifts of money from the 
federal treasury ought to be made only as a last resort, for 
relief from immediate and pressing needs, and never in any case 
where other measures would effect the same purpose. In this 
ease the necessity for revenue is undoubted, and to our mind 
the proposed indirect taxation, which will fall most heavily 
upon the speculators in sugar and tobacco, is decidedly the 
simplest and easiest form of relief. Money cannot be raised, 
even by the government, except by taking it from somebody’s 
pockets. That somebody must pay the duties, is no argument 
against the bill. Moreover, the constitutional question, ably 
argued by Senator Pettus and others, is wholly academic at 
this stage, for, if unconstitutional, the bill will prove harmless 
from any standpoint, since it will in that case be promptly over- 
thrown by the Supreme Court. The latter body alone can 
settle the question of constitutionality of laws of this class, 
and the quicker the question can be adjudicated, the better off 
we shall be. 


Tue death of Mr. Edward J. Phelps suggests a disability in 
American public life which bears unhappy comparison with 
similar conditions in England. The position of one in this 
country whose political belief is opposed to that of the majority 
of his fellow citizens in the same state, is one that prevents him 
from aspiring to political honor, whatever may be his ability. 
Mr. Phelps was a Democrat of the old school, who believed thor- 


oughly in the principle of state rights, believed in the righteous- 
ness of slavery, and in the constitutional right of secession. 
His residence in the state of Vermont, among a community 
consisting almost wholly of Republicans, prevented him from 
receiving any of the honors which, no doubt, his party would 
have bestowed upon him, had opportunity arisen. Of course, 
we do not forget his honorable service as United States min- 
ister to Great Britain during the administration of President 
Cleveland, in which he showed remarkable tact and a wise 
statesmanship. We have reference now, however, to the im- 
possibility, under American conditions, of any recognition by 
his own state, of his statemanship and ability. No doubt the 
American system has large advantages; very likely, preponder- 
ating advantages; yet we cannot but recall that according to 
the English system, a member of the House of Commons does 
not necessarily reside in the district which he represents. Thus, 
a Liberal residing among a Tory constituency, is able to stand 
for election in any other district, and is not necessarily con- 
signed to private life thereby. Mr. Gladstone, it will be remem- 
bered, represented a Scottish constituency during the latter 
part of his life-time. It is unfortunate that American condi- 
tions are such that Mr. Phelps might not have sat in the Senate 
or the House, as a representative from some Democratic state 
or district, many of which would have been glad, no doubt, to 
take advantage of his ability. 


One cannot fail to be interested in the results of the re- 
ligious census taken in Philadelphia on Washington’s Birth- 
day. It appears that it was the original intention that the 
whole city should be canvassed on that day by the Sunday 
School forces of Philadelphia, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Hugh Cork, of the Pennsylvania Sunday School Association. 
The day dawned wet and slushy, and out of 7,000 or 8,000 work- 
ers who had promised to be on hand to perform their work, 
something less than 5,000 appeared. There were some portions 
of the city not fully covered, but, on the whole, the work was 
most suecessful, and more than a million persons were reached. 
Each of the records handed in represents generally a family, 
averaging four persons. The number of records turned in was 
253,169, representing more than a million’ people; the figures 
referring to records, and thus about one-fourth the number of 
individuals classified. The result is as follows: 


Unitariamy. vate rears aaa 342 


leche Cierny coon ob oon Christian Scientists. 62 
COL AR le 4 evo cha Eta 787 German Reformed.. 882 
Church of the Brethren... 197 Polish Catholic 185 
Church of God.........-- 194 REOvEVIR Wr cies ccusie lore ees 355 
Congregational .......... 1,042 Salvation Army.......... 97 
Cumberland Presbyterian.. 162 Spiritualist... ...... .... 93 
LO GASH OE Bre Ge nity ose coe o 169 Reformed Episcopal...... 837 
WUPISCOMAl. eves taretolede tial Morte ZO; OOS PAS WECINN tsa aielote) etancvers arene cle 33 
Evangelical Association... 459 Undenomination Mission. . 437 
OTTOMUSW. Sicte iersie! ve oleye'ee isc 1,814 Atheist and Agnostics.... 22 
TOW Stto can aeieteralerast fete petite 5,728 Latter Day Saints........ Ss 
JANOS h ert an OD scot 17,827 United Greek Catholic.... 8 
Mennonites 33% ses see 342 Christian: Catholic; 3.0... 18 
Methodist Episcopal...... 38,451 Miscellaneous Unclassified. 956 
Methodist Protestant..... 2,476 Schewenkfeldian. ....... 36 
New Jerusalem Church.... 280 Wesleyan Methodist...... 28 
Presbyterian: ..'06 eees6s 25,595 Vacant Nousess . 0.5. sien. 6,076 
Reformed Prebyterian.... 1,182 NOt hte DOMES stereo: tists eheres 6,462 
Reformed Church........ 5,485 Refused information...... 3,903 
Roman ‘Catholi¢: 0.0.0... 3:.-5 67,045 No preference...........- 15,421 
United Brethren......... 258 Total records taken...... 253,169 
United Evangelical....... 227 Number of people at work 

United Presbyterian...... 1,080 On’ Gensus.2% .% Me hicterote 4,609 
Mniversalistsis <cme c Socks 369 ’ 
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Very little summary is required of the events of the week 
in South Africa. The Boer forces have retreated from Cape 
Colony and Natal, except for the forces of unknown quantity 
still opposing General Buller in the vicinity of Ladysmith. The 
British army has, with constant fighting, advanced steadily to- 
ward Bloemfontein, and on Sunday was reported to be within 
twenty-five miles of that capital. Though the decisive battle 
is still expected, it had not at this writing taken place. 
Whether any steps have been taken toward the relief of Mafe- 
king, seems to be unknown, though the lengthy opinions of mili- 
tary experts, who from their cosy offices in London are able 
to manage the whole campaign, and to give concise descriptions 
of what will be done next, have not been lacking. 


ENGLAND. 


NOTES FROM THE ENGLISH PAPERS. 


(We expect to be able to print regular letters from a special 
correspondent in London, as also from a special correspondent 
on the Continent of Europe, in the, near future. 


depend upon the English papers for brief summaries of English 
and foreign news.) 

A eall signed by Churchmen of all grades, and by non-Con- 
formists of every shade of opinion, was issued, inviting the 
observance of Ash Wednesday as a special day of humiliation, 
with. a call to all Christian people in England to observe it by 
supplication for the success of British arms, and with a due 
sense of humiliation and penitence for national shortcomings. 
Among the signers of the call are men so widely separated in 
theological opinion as Lord Nelson, Lord Halifax, Canon Gore, 
the Dean of Ripon, the Rev. Mark Guy Pearse, and many others. 

Bishop Wilkinson has published in The London News, a 
new and special entreaty for the speedy foundation of a Bish- 
opric in Lower Egypt, as a stepping stone to another to be es- 
tablished some time in the future for Upper Egypt. Such a 
Bishopric would embrace in its scope, the care of British soldiers 
and sailors and the resident English and tourist population, and 
mission work among the native races. Few missionary fields 
tributary to England are more in need of an extension of the 
Episcopate, than Egypt and the Eastern Soudan, which is occu- 
pied by Great Britain. 

On a Sunday in February, a native African, the Rev. James 
Johnson, M.A., was consecrated in the chapel of Lambeth Pal- 
ace, as Assistant Bishop in Western Equatorial Africa, for the 
regions around the Niger Delta and the Central Niger, Bishop 
Tugwell being Diocesan. The new Bishop was born at Sierra 
Leone, on the West coast of Africa, and is the son of parents 
recaptured by English cruisers. He was educated at the college 
of the Church Missionary Society at Fourah Bay, and has been 
active in missionary labors among the native races. The mis- 
sionary Diocese of Western Equatorial Africa includes the 
whole of the Western territories except Liberia and the French 
Soudan, and except what is included in the Diocese of Sierra 
Leone. The area is said to be as large as India. There are 
already two native Assistant Bishops in the same diocese. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


HE event of the week in the noon-hour services for men was 

the preaching of Father Huntington in Calvary. Persons 
familiar with the traditions of Calvary were led easily to be- 
lieve that the world, even the religious world, moves, and that 
in a progressive direction, when they saw in the famous pulpit, 
a figure robed wholly in white, and representing an “order.” 
It was a sight not possible to be seen twenty-five years ago. 
Crowds filled the church daily. They came from everywhere, 
and they were made up of men in encouraging proportion. 
Large as Calvary is, it was filled to the doors on several of 
the days. 

Chaplain Pierce, just home from Manila, preached to a 
large congregation at the Church of the Ascension on Sunday 
morning, March 4th, and the next morning found in his mail 
a check for $1,000. Mr. Pierce talks enthusiastically of the 
prospects in the Far East. Two things which in conversation 
he brings out are these: 

1. The Philippines are a world in themselves. True, it is 
a small world, but it is a social, a compact, and a friendly one. 
Manila is the key to it, and there Mr. Pierce wants the Church 
to plant itself in such permanent and prominent fashion, as to 
become a factor in the religious world lately come under our 
protection. 

2. The Church of England is a factor there. 


* 


It is so be- 


The Living Church. 


_ In the mean- .. 
time, until negotiations are completed; we shall be obliged to 
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cause most of the English-speaking settlers of Manila, those 
who have been there for many years and have grown acclimated 
and prosperous, are English and Scotch born. Therefore, in 
order that the Church may have the prestige and the support 
that it deserves, it has seemed well to consult Church of Eng- 
land authorities. That, in the opinion of Mr. Pierce, is the 
explanation of Bishop Potter’s visit to London on his way home 
from the East. He wants to see the ecclesiastical authorities in 
England, and through them to reach the English residents in 
Manila. In this task of raising $100,000 for a Church founda- 
tion in Manila, Mr. Pierce believes, the native Filipinos and 
the English residents who are Church people, will render quite 
material help. He gives a most interesting account of native 
men who came to him to say they were no longer Roman Catho- 
lics, whatever he said, and asking him to say mass for them. 
After he consented, fully 150 attended at the first celebration of 
the Holy Communion. 

The Archbishop of Ontario and Mrs. Travers Lewis, his 
wife, have been spending a few days in this city in the interest 
of the homes for British and American working girls, which 
wére.established some years ago in Paris, by Mrs. Lewis (Miss 
Ada Leigh). The homes are on a practically self-supporting 
basis, but there is a mortgage of some $37,000 on one of the 
buildings, Washington House; and as this must be paid off 
very soon, Mrs. Lewis is trying to raise the money. A meeting 
was held at Sherry’s Tuesday afternoon, at which Archbishop 
Lewis, Mrs. Lewis, and the Rev. D. Parker Morgan, spoke. 
Mrs. Lewis talked about the work which is done by English 
and American girls in Paris, and said that many of them went 
to that city with the idea that it would be very easy for them to 
earn a living, but found, after arrival, that wages are very low 
and places where girls can live honestly are few. She said that 
the first American girls whom she met in Paris were two who 
came to run sewing machines. French girls would not operate 
them, because, having to use both hands and feet, one girl was 
compelled to do the work of two; so that if American girls had 


not gone to work the machines, they would not have been intro- 


duced in France. Archbishop Lewis said: 

“The girls that are cared for at these homes are girls who, 
when their bread-winner dies, strike out for themselves and 
select Paris as a place in which to work, because they think 


- that they can there qualify themselves to be governesses and 


artists. At the time these homes were established, there was an 
average of fifty English-speaking girls found every year in the 
prisons of Paris, not for crime, but because, losing their places 


and being found penniless by a policeman, they were taken to _ 


the jails, because there is no other place for them in the city 
administration. The average is now reduced to two.” 

The meeting was attended by a large audience, mostly: 
women, and at its close a resolution was adopted, pledging all 


those present to do all they could in aid of the Washington — 


House. Several drawing-room meetings have been planned and 
will be held before the Archbishop and Mrs. Lewis leave the 
city. 

To be rector of one parish for sixty years is a unique dine 
tinction and experience. If added to it there be summed up in 
the person almost all the Christian traits one can enumerate, 
it is no wonder a whole diocese takes note of the end of the 
rectorate, and of the nearly ninety years of usefulness. 

The Rey. Dr. Samuel M. Haskins, rector of St. Mark’s, 
has long been the nestor of 
Brooklyn clergy. He died 
last week, full of years and of 
honors, and, at this writing, 
preparations are making to 
show, at his funeral, the 
marked esteem in which he 
was held. Yhy 

Dr. Haskins came from 
Maine, and he was related to 
the Emersons, of whom was 
Ralph Waldo. He went to 


and there, while attending St. 
Paul’s, in Tremont Street, be- 
came acquainted with Dr. 
Alonzo Potter, afterward 
Bishop of Pennsylvania. 
Through the latter’s influence 


Rey. S. M. Hasxins, D.D. 


graduated at the General Seminary in 1839, and at once 
entered upon the rectorate, now vacant for the first time 
in sixty years. Last October this wonderful anniversary 


Boston to go into business, 


he studied for orders, was. 
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was celebrated, Bishop Potter, Dr. Morgan Dix, and others, 
taking part. Dr. Haskins was related to Bishop Paret of 
Maryland. He was more than the rector of what has come to be, 
by comparison, a small Eastern District parish. He was the 
friend of everybody, and now that he is gone, everybody is pay- 
ing him honor. The funeral will be held on Monday, March 
12th. On Sunday the body lay exposed in the church from 2 
until 5. For ten years Dr. Haskins has had active assistance in 
the rectorate, in the person of Dr. J. D. Kennedy, but during 
most of that time he was able to perform most of the duties of 
the office. 

St. Mark’s is near the river bank, where land is valuable, 
and space even more so. It is to be torn down to make room 
for a pier of a new East River bridge, and, way up in a fashion- 
able neighborhood on the Eastern Parkway, a new St. Mark’s 
is to be erected, where the old parish, the queer old vine-covered 
church, in what is locally know as the Eastern District, may be 
expected to take on a new, but assuredly a not more useful or 
more vigorous, life. 


A NOTABLE WINDOW. 


HE accompanying illustration shows the beautiful window 
executed by Messrs. J. & R. Lamb for the Paris Exposition. 

The window is to be fitted into a chapel to be erected in the 
Liberal Arts Building, somewhat similar to the chapel which at- 
tracted so much attention at the World’s Fair in Chicago. Four 
American houses will assist in the artistic contributions. The 
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* RELIGION.” 
Designed by Frederick S. Lamb. Copyrighted, 1900. 
DESIGN FOR PARIS EXPOSITION. 


J.& R. Lamb, N. ¥. 


subject of the window here depicted is “Religion,” the artist 
being Mr. Frederick S. Lamb. Religion is discovered as the 
central figure, seated on a throne, with a halo around the head, 
marked by three crosses. A Gothic canopy arises behind the 
- throne. The two angels on either side represent respectively 
the Church Militant and the Chureh Triumphant. 


Ir you hurt a man’s feelings, you can apologize; if you ruin 
his fortune, you may be able to restore it; if you injure his body, 
you can send him a doctor; but if you mutilate his character, you 
‘have wrought a damage you cannot repair. 


The Diving Church. 


‘Rey. Ernest Dray; 
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THE BURIAL OF BISHOP GILBERT. 


B ISHOP GILBERT was buried from Christ Church, St. 
Paul, on the afternoon of Tuesday, March 6th. After a 
few brief prayers at the episcopal residence, the Bishop’s 
body was conveyed to the church and was placed in the 
nave upon a catalfalque which was covered with a handsome 
purple pall, where it lay exposed to public view from 11 4. M. 
until 2 p.m. <A constant stream of people kept pouring into 
the church until it was time to close the coffin. 

A guard of honor, three on each side of the casket, com- 
posed of the youngest priests in the diocese vested in cassock, 
surplice, and white stole, stood as sentries from the moment the 
body was brought into the church until it was removed. 

The Holy Eucharist was celebrated early in the morning 
at the episcopal residence for the widow and family, the Rey. 
C. D. Andrews being celebrant, assisted by the Rev. Dudley W. 
Rhodes, D.D. At 10 a. M. a brief service was said at the cas- 
ket. Mrs. Gilbert was thus enabled to hear that portion of the 
service also. At the conclusion the active pallbearers bore the 
casket to the hearse and proceeded to Christ Church, followed 
by several carriages. 

At 2:40 p. M., the procession, which had been forming in the 
Guild Hall, began falling into line. Emerging from the Guild 
room, they entered the Church in the following order: Crucifer, 
the honorary pallbearers; Standing Com- 
mittee of the Diocese; clergy of the diocese; Bishops; the choir 
of Christ Church having gone into the sanctuary through a 
side entrance. 

Bishop Edsall read the opening sentences, Bishop Mills- 
paugh the Lesson, Bishop Tuttle the Burial Service. 

The choir chanted the 42nd and 43d psalms to a simple An- 
glican setting, after which followed the hymn, “My Faith looks 
up to Thee,” a favorite with the Bishop. At the conclusion of 
the service, “For all Thy Saints,” was sung. During the singing 
the pall bearers took their places at the casket, the procession 
re-formed, and proceeded down the aisle, in reverse order. 
The choir at the conclusion of the hymn, sang the Nune Dimit- 
tis, after which the “Dead March in Saul” was played, and the 

vast audience began slowly to move out in different directions. 

In the meantime, the carriages outside, accompanying the 
body to its last resting place at Oakland Cemetery, began to 
get in line. The funeral procession was a very lengthy one. 
A large number of clergy and prominent laity went in closed 
carriages. The snow drifts of the previous night made it im- 
possible to reach there by any other means. 

The Committal Service at the grave was said by Bishop 
Tuttle. 

The whole service was one of extreme simplicity and 
beauty. The coffin in which the Bishop was enclosed, was per- 
fectly plain, covered with black cloth, and with black bronzed 
handles. On the coffin-lid was a beautiful floral cross of white 
roses and lilies and carnations, and a wreath of purple violets. 
The Bishop was vested in episcopal habit. On his breast lay 
his pectoral cross. The Bishop’s chair was hung with a wreath 
of white roses, hyacinths, and lilies. Attached to this were 
purple streamers. On the altar were two beautiful bouquets of 
white lilies and roses, entwined with streamers of purple 
violets. Over the credence table hung a massive wreath of 
purple violets. 

The musical portion of the service was beautiful and very 
effectively rendered by the vested choir of some sixty voices. 
About seventy-five of the clergy of the diocese were in the pro- 
cession vested in their robes and all wore white stoles. In the 
congregation were many ministers from the non-Episcopal 
bodies and a few of the Roman clergy. The church was taxed 
to its utmost seating capacity, fully eight hundred people being 
inside, and as many more on the outside, unable to gain admit- 
tance. 

Mrs. Gilbert reached St. Paul on the morning of the 
funeral, but was able to be present only at the services in the 
house. 

The Bishop’s 
suffering, looked natural and peaceful. 
and may light perpetual shine upon him! 

Though personal offerings of flowers had been prohibited, 
or at least a request had been made that there be none sent, 
some of the associations to which Bishop Gilbert belonged sent 
offerings. A large wreath of violets was sent by the Sons of the 
Revolution. A Masonic emblem of white lilies came from the 
members of Ancient Landmark lodge, A. F. and A. M. More 
suggestive of the Bishop’s work than any other of the offerings 
was a wreath of white roses, which was sent from one of the 


countenance, while bearing traces of great 
May he rest in peace, 
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Indian missions. The wreath occupied a place of Special honor 
on the Bishop’s chair in the chancel. 

Bishop Tuttle is expected to return about Easter to preach 
a memorial sermon for Bishop Gilbert. Those who desire to 
show their appreciation and love in a substantial manner for 
the late prelate will be given an opportunity then to contribute. 

Bishop Whipple telegraphs from Puerto Rico that he has 
started for home. 


GENERAL APPRECIATION OF BISHOP GILBERT. 


MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL. 


He wap the faculty of easily making friends. He was pop- 
ular with all classes, notably young men,over whom he always 
had a good influence. He was a man of affairs, possessing the 
business qualification so essential to one in his position, and 
his executive ability is shown in the great work he has accom- 
plished for his Church in this diocese. Bishop Gilbert was a 
man whom no obstacles could intimidate. It was a real pleas- 
ure to him to attack and overcome them. His influence will be 
a permanent possession for those who come after him. 


3ISHOP I*YSON. 
(Hakodate) 


BisHoP EVINGTON. 
(Nagasaki) 


BisHop McKim. 


(Tokyo) 


The Living Church. 


Bisuwor Foss. 
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Sr. Paut Pioneer PREss. 


Atrnoucu a high dignitary, Bishop Gilbert was one of the 
most democratic of men. His dignity was the dignity of char- 
acter and not of circumstance. Genial, warm-hearted, easily 
approachable, possessing in a peculiar degree that indefinable 
quality of personal magnetism, he attracted the friendship of 
many men, and the admiration of all with whom he came in 
contact. His daily life made his religion an attractive thing, 
and gave him more than ordinary power for good over the lives 
of his associates. . |. . . Bishop Gilbert was a speaker of 
wonderful power in the pulpit and out of it.. Of scholarly 
attainments, broad culture, fine presence, and the gift of elo- 
quent expression, he was in demand on many a public occasion 
and always pleased and instructed. 

St. Paut Dispatcu. 

Tue community had scarcely been advised of the serious 
illness of the Bishop, and when the announcement of his deata 
was made it was at first received with incredulity and then with 
the most heartfelt sorrow. 

Everywhere, in homes and on the street, men and women 


(Continued on Page 1126.) 
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BisHorp PARTRIDGR. 
(Osaka) (Kyoto) 
BisHop Awpry. 


(So. Tokyo) 


Bishop Partridge’s Consecration. 


KK addition to the very full account published in our issue for 
Mareh 3d, of the consecration of Bishop Partridge at the 
Cathedral in Tokyo, we have now the further pleasure of repro- 
ducing two photographs taken at the time of the notable conse- 
eration, the first Anglican consecration in Japan. The full- 
page reproduction represents the Bishops, clergy, and eatechists, 
who took part in the procession. The smaller picture includes 
the Bishops who assisted in the laying-on-of-hands, together 
with Bishop Partridge himself. 

Later letters from those who witnessed the function bear 


further testimony to the dignity and impressiveness of the 
consecration services, which made a profound impression upon 
the native converts. The strong consecration sermon by Bishop: 
Graves, of Shanghai, is to be published in The Spirit of Mis- 
sions for April. : 

Bishop Partridge started almost immediately after his con- 
secration for Kyoto, his new see city, in Western Japan, and 
was joined shortly after by Bishop McKim, who will accom- 
pany and assist him at his first visitations. 


LONER Diente eR 


BIsHOP PARTRIDGE’S CONSECRATION. 
Bishops, Clergy, and Catechists, 
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GENERAL APPRECIATION OF BISHOP GILBERT. 
(Continued from Page 1124.) 


spoke of the Bishop in terms of endearment, and there were 
not wanting tears on many a cheek as the Bishop’s Christian 
life and indefatigable works were quickly recalled. 

There is a universal feeling that the city has lost an exem- 
plary and loyal citizen. 


Rep Wine (Minn.) Repusrican. 


FourTEEN years of consecrated, self-forgetful devotion to 
the Master’s service have made the name of Bishop Gilbert a 
household word in the homes of Minnesota. To this consecra- 
tion was added a personality highly winning. No one could 
hear him speak, and not feel his magnetic influence, sunny hope- 
fulness, and boundless enthusiasm. All three, together with a 
strong, tolerant common sense, united to make him a preacher 
of power and an undoubted leader in practical affairs. 


ReEsoLutTions oF Meruopist Ministers or St. Paun anp 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


Resolved, That we hereby express our great admiration of 
the Christian character and untiring labor of the late Bishop 
Mahlon N. Gilbert. We recognize in him a cultured gentleman 
and a broad-minded Christian clergyman, and we hereby express 
our deep sorrow at his early death and our sincere sympathy 
with his family and the Protestant Episcopal Church in their 
great bereavement. 


A TripuTe FROM ONE or HIS ASSOCIATES. 


‘From the beginning of our acquaintance, twenty-eight years 
ago, I had always known my friend as a valiant soul—the most 
valiant for truth, valiant for all that was worth the mastery. 
But yesterday there was that in the expression of his dear, dead 
face that told me surely of the warrior who had reached his own, 
in victory. For a moment my faith was turned to sight. The 
vision I cannot describe, but it is with me still; and from 
henceforth I know that the body of my own sinful self must 
bear in it the marks of our Lord Jesus Christ, if ever I am 
to enter upon the joys I have seen in the passing of this one, who 
was not so much my friend, but that he shared friendship for 
his every human brother. 


W ASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY IN PUERTO RICO 
By tue Rey. Geo. B. Prat. 


vos the 22nd of February, was a great day for the 
welfare of Puerto Rico. In the public theatre of San Juan 
there was gathered together an immense audience of citizens 
and military, interspersed with some 300 school children, as a 
singing chorus, to celebrate the birthday of George Washington. 
Governor Davis presided and read an address. The remarkable 
feature was the amalgamation of all sorts and conditions of 
people, of all shades of color, whose religion and politics were 
blended in one harmonious whole. Chaplain Brown opened the 
exercises with prayer. One prime factor of the occasion was 
the presence of Bishop Whipple, who had come to the isle to 
visit his son, as also—by invitation of the Board of Missions, 
through Bishop McLaren, the Bishop in charge—to survey the 
interests of the Church, and confirm candidates. His address 
was forcibly delivered upon the subject of “Our Country,” giv- 
ing to the Puerto Ricans a history of the early compilation of the 
Declaration of Independence, and the necessity of accepting the 
new country into which they were now initiated, whose sustain- 
ing principles were religion, home, and education. His last 
sentence was an excellent climax in simplicity of announcement, 
as one of his last letters before leaving the States was from 
President McKinley. He was glad and delighted that this visita- 
tion was to be made to an isle whose patriotic welfare, financial 
progress, and moral conditions, were uppermost thoughts among 
all true Americans. 

Bishop Blenk, of the Roman Church of Puerto Rico, spoke 
eloquently in many general terms upon “Patriotism,” with a 
warm enthusiasm and truthfulness of heart, the sincerity of 
which could not be gainsaid when the English language expresses 
the true thoughts of man to man. 

A most impassionate address in the Spanish language upon 
the life of Washington, with an eloquent tribute to his mother, 
was rendered by a prominent lawyer of the Puerto Rican Bar, 
Hernando Lopez, Esq. The last, a well sustained effort, was 
by Judge Pettingill, of the Provincial Court, upon the subject 
of “America”; thus closing a quartette of topics which, together 
with the music of the Military Band and young children’s hearty 
voices, were sufficient to strike a keynote of patriotism through- 
out the entire island of Puerto Rico. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF THE CHURCH IN THE 
REPUBLIC OF TEXAS. 
By Huen M. Ives, M. D. 


r was in 1835 that Texas revolted from Mexico, and in 1836 
that its independence was declared. Churchmen in Mata- 
gorda formed an organization which afterward developed into 
the parish of Christ Church, and requested the Rev. C. S. Ives 
to assume charge. 

Mr. Ives was born in Vermont, graduated from Washington 
College, Hartford, Conn., and from the General Theological 
Seminary, and was successively ordained deacon and ‘priest by 
Bishop Brownell. In 1833 he removed to Alabama, where he 
organized the parishes of Trinity, Demopolis, St. Paul’s, 
Greensborough, and St. John’s-in-the-Prairie. On removing to 
Matagorda at the call before mentioned, and by direction of the 
Board of Missions, he held the first Anglican service in Texas, 
then an independent republic, on December 238d, 1838. On the 
succeeding, Christmas, he celebrated the Holy Communion for 
the first time in the Republic. The parish of Christ Church 
was organized on February 27th, 1839, Mr. Ives becoming the 
first rector. He laid the cornerstone of the church edifice on 
November 14th, 1840, and the congregation worshipped for the 
first time in the church on Easter Day, April 11, 1841. The 
chureh was consecrated by Bishop Polk on Feb. 25th, 1844. 

At the time of its foundation, this parish at Matagorda was 
the most western parish of the American Church on the Amer- 
ican Continent. In connection with his parish work, Mr. Ives 
established a school for the young. He sacrificed a Iucrative 
position for a home on the outskirts of civilization, promising 
him only a bare salary, but a wide field for duty and useful- 
ness. The dark clouds of war were then hanging over the 
infant Lone Star Republic, and the feeble and precarious con- 
dition of her government, and the exposed condition of the city 
of Matagorda to the Indian tomahawk and scalping knife, must 
ever be considered a high commentary upon the genuineness 
of his piety and the loftiness of his character. 

The first confirmation held in Texas occurred in Christ 
Church, Matagorda, on the night of February 25th, 1844, being 
conducted by Bishop Polk. The first ordination was held in 
the same church on Easter Day, April 23d, 1848, by Bishop 
Freeman, Missionary Bishop of the Southwest. The primary 
convention for the organization of the Church in Texas as- 
sembled at Matagorda on January Ist, 1848, when a Standing 
Committee was elected, of which Mr. Ives was chosen Presi- 
dent and the Rev. J. F. Young, afterward Bishop of Florida, 
Secretary. This Standing Committee recommended on the 2d 
of January, 1849, the Rev. Henry Niles Pierce, afterward 
Bishop of Arkansas, to be admitted to the priesthood, and he 
was ordained by Bishop Freeman on the next day. Mr. Young, 
was at that time rector of St. John’s Church, Brazoria, and 


_ Mr. Pierce, missionary at Washington and Brenham. 


In 1840 a memorial was sent from Texas to the General 
Missionary Society through Bishop B. T. Onderdonk, the chair- 
man, asking that Mr. Ives, the missionary at Matagorda, might 
be consecrated Bishop. The memorialists wrote: “Should the 
Church bestow the episcopacy upon Texas, I trust she will ap- 
preciate properly the merits and qualifications of the faithful 
missionary (Rev. Mr. Ives), who has gathered the little flock 
in Matagorda, for that important office. The mental powers 
of the Rev. Mr. Ives are already known to you. They who have 
felt the influence and effects of his character and good works 
ean certify to his usefulness, and to his indefatigable industry 
in the promotion of the great cause in which he is engaged, 
seem to indicate prominently his fitness for the charge of 
overseer.” veo > 

A remarkable provision of the constitution of Christ 
Church was that “Deacons not exceeding seven in number shall 
be chosen, whose qualifications and functions shall be similar in 
all respects to those recognized by the Christian Church in the 
days of the Apostles, and in accordance with the canons of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church.” 

Mr. Ives’ promising career was cut short suddenly by death 


on July 27th, 1849, before steps had been taken for the conse- ~ 


eration of a Bishop for Texas. It was ten years after, Texas 
having then been annexed to the United States, when Bishop 
Gregg was consecrated as first Bishop of the Church in that 
state. 


THERE are two kinds of church members: The workers and the 
shirkers. The difference between them is that the workers never 
shirk and the shirkers never work. 
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THEC,S. M. A. CONVENTION. 


OW many Churchmen know anything about the C. S. M. 
A.? Probably very few. We will begin then by saying 
that the letters stand for the “Church Students’ Missionary 
Association,” and that, as its name implies, this is an associa- 
tion of students who are Churchmen, who combine for the pur- 
pose of stimulating interests in missions, both in their own 
institutions of learning and among others. The coldness of 
Church people in missionary matters is often commented upon 
and bewailed, but it is clear that there can be no deep interest 
in a thing without some knowledge of it; and believing that the 
first great need of the Church in this matter is increased infor- 
mation among the people, this Association has undertaken to 
arouse interest in missionary studies among student bodies in 
this country and in Canada, thus beginning at the root of the 
matter. The énthusiasm which is sure to follow upon increased 
knowledge will go out among Churchmen everywhere, both 
through the theological students who have been stirred by it in 
their seminaries, and by the laymen who will take it into their 
home parishes. 

The Association has been in existence thirteen years, and 
it now has chapters in nearly every Church college and semin- 
ary in the United States and Canada, besides having flourish- 
ing branches at Harvard, Yale, Williams, and other secular 
colleges and preparatory schools. 

The Convention which closed at Gambier, Ohio, on Feb- 
ruary 25th, was an inspiring evidence of the devotion and 
enthusiasm which animate the Association. There, on the 
ground made classic by the foundations laid by our first great 
Missionary Bishop, met this body of young men to report the 
work carried on by their several chapters, to listen to stirring 
addresses by men from the various parts of the mission field, 
and to gather up stores of energy for the next year’s work. 

The sessions extended over three days and the noticeable 
feature all through was the spirit of devotion—devotion to the 
Master, devotion to His Church, and devotion to the duty of 
spreading the knowledge of His Kingdom by all means and in 
all places. Bishop Gilbert, whose sudden death we are all 
lamenting, in an opening address full of earnestness and fire, 
struck the key note, which was followed up to the end—conse- 
eration. “Let us not have a convention of statistics and 
methods,” said he, “but a convention of consecration to the work 
which God gives us to do, wherever be the field in which we find 
at? 

Space fails for mention of the numerous and varied ad- 
dresses; among the speakers there were four Bishops, several 
returned missionaries, a college president, several professors, 
and students who have volunteered for foreign work. Per- 
haps the most striking figure of the Convention was Kah O Sed, 
a full blooded Chippewa Indian, in deacon’s orders, who came as 
the representative of the seminary at Faribault. To hear this 
man—so near to the untamed savages in one way, so far 
removed from them in all others—to hear him tell, in a voice 
trembling with emotion, of the feeling of the converted heathen 
toward the Gospel of salvation, of his longing to bring his 
people to the knowledge of it, was a thing never to be forgotten 
by those fortunate enough to be present. That Christianity can 
so change the untutored man of the forest into the devoted 
priest of the Church, genial, refined, and full of charm, is a 
miracle that ought to silence all those who are skeptical about 
missions, or critical of their methods and work. 

1G; IR ADE 


IMPROVEMENTS AT PEORIA. 


HE parish of St. Paul’s, Peoria, Ill., has made large im- 

provements in its fabric by parish rooms of various 
character constructed under the church building. These rooms 
inelude a large hall, equal to the church in seating capacity, 
together with choir rooms, a guild hall, rector’s rooms, etc. A 
new hot-water heating system has also been placed in the 
church. The improvements were erected at a cost of $5,000 
and have lately been opened. 

St. Paul’s parish is in excellent condition. The old church 
building, a wooden structure, was burned to the ground in 
1890, and the destruction proved to be a blessing in disguise. 
It resulted in the erection of the present stately church edifice 
at a cost of about $40,000. The appointments of the sanctuary 
are thoroughly reverent and Churchly; the stained glass win- 
dows are memorials of rare beauty, hardly surpassed in this 
country. The chapel opens into the church, separated by slid- 
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ing doors. A beautiful memorial litany desk has just been pre- 
sented by Mrs. Anna B. Putnam. 

The rector of St. Paul’s is the Rev. Sydney Gilbert Jef- 
fords, B.D., who graduated 
from Seabury Divinity 
School in 1885. He was or- 
dained priest by Bishop 
Whipple on November 30th, 
1885. During his diaconate 
and early priesthood, Mr. Jef- 
fords served as curate at 
Christ Church, St. Paul, un- 
der the late Bishop Gilbert 
and the Rev. Charles D. An- 
drews. His work in St. Paul’s 
was largely of a missionary 
character, including the 
church of the mission at 
White Bear Lake, and of St. 
Stephen’s and St. Mary’s in 
St. Paul. Mr: Jeffords mar- 
ried Miss Mary E. Wiley, 
daughter of Henry J. Wiley, 
Esq., of Washington, D. C., 


REY. SYDNEY G. JEFFORDS. 
on January 7th, 1889. 

In the fall of 1889 he came to his present parish. His 
untiring, earnest work, and fearless, sound teaching of the 
Catholic Faith, have borne fruit in many directions. During 
this period, the communicant list has grown from 175 to 600; 
whilst after wearisome legal struggles, a considerable property 
has found its use in accordance with the testator’s wishes, in 
the building of the magnificent St. Andrew’s Church, which 
has now a rector of its own. St. Stephen’s mission in South 
Peoria has also been founded. 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, PEORIA, ILL. 


The policy of the parish, under the present rector, has been 
to abandon the renting of pews and to strictly inhibit all de- 
vices sprung from the fruitful brain of modern ingenuity for 
raising funds by round-about methods. No entertainments for 
revenue are permitted. All expenditures are met solely by 
means of subscriptions and voluntary offerings. 

Mr. Jeffords is Rural Dean of. Peoria, and has been thrice 
deputy to General Convention. 


THE FOUR-CITY LECTURES. 


HE first of the series of Lectures on The Church at Work 
was delivered last week, on Tuesday evening at Grace 
Church, Chicago, on Wednesday evening at the Cathedral, Mil- 
waukee, on Thursday evening at St. Paul, and on Friday even- 
ing at Minneapolis. The lecturer was the Rev. A. S. Lloyd, 
D.D., General Secretary of the Domestic and Foreign Mission- 
ary Society, and the subject was Church.Extension. 

Dr. Lloyd said that the conditions of to-day show that the 
Church has not been altogether successful in teaching men her 
mission. Thousands of men are seeking to follow the life of the 
Messiah, yet view the Church with bitterness. 

I would have Church extension mean the interpretation 
of life as Christ taught it, said Mr. Lloyd. It is not enough 
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that we shall strive to make our houses of God beautiful and 
to introduce therein a stately and suitable worship. We must 
extend a knowledge of God to all men. To do less is to fail in 
the high appointed mission of the Church. This is the only 
real obstacle that is encountered both within the Church, where 
too often mere culture in the pulpit is substituted for the sim- 
ple message of our Lord; and outside the Church, where the 
belief is not uncommon that the Church is a self-seeking cor- 
poration, and even as I have myself been told—a tool of capital. 
There is really no other obstacle to the extension of the great 
truths of the Church to all men. The conditions under which 
such a task must be done are the conditions for which our Lord 
died on the cross, and for which He created the Church to com- 
bat and conquer. Jt is for the Church to see that she is but a 
means to an end. Nothing remains but for her to have faith 
in her divine power and in the value of her mission. 

It is incorrect or misleading to speak of sin and unbelief, 
wrong doing and wrong thinking, as obstacles in the way of the 
Church. These are the environments in the midst of which the 
Church is divinely placed to do her work. They are obstacles 
only as the trenches of an enemy, are obstacles in the path of an 
advancing host; obstacles to be attacked and overcome. The 
presence of these conditions only shows how truly Christ guaged 
the necessity for the Church. He measured all the forces 
opposed to the Church, and placed her in the field to conquer. 
When men see, as the Church saw before she tasted the sweet- 
ness of political power, that the Church has no plan for her own 
aggrandizement, but works solely for the end for which her 
Master worked, then will she draw men to her. 

Never were a people more openhearted and generous than 
the American people, and never did a people insist more strongly 
on receiving a dividend from every investment. If the Church 
appears only as a corporation seeking to further its own interest, 
men will allow their wives and children to attend her services, 
while they give themselves to the battle for existence. 

What we call the foreign field presents the same character- 
istics as that at home. Obstacles that are only divinely fore- 
seen environments, are what the Church meets on every hand. 
Lands that have for centuries barred out the gospel, now invite 
its teachers. The Church is the world power making for civili- 
zation, for the uplifting, the well-being of the race. 

The responsibility for Church Extension rests primarily 
upon the parish priest. He will be successful in his great work 
for which he is commissioned, if he has the help, the sustenance, 
and the prayers of the people. 

The second lecture in the series was to have been delivered 
on the corresponding evenings of this week by Dean Hodges, of 
the Cambridge Theological School, but the Dean telegraphed to 
the several cities that owing to the death of an aunt he would 
be obliged to break his appointment. 


THE TRENTON ASSOCIATE MISSION. 


NEW building has been erected and is now completed for 
the associate mission at Trenton, in the Diocese of New 
Jersey. 

This building is the outcome of five years’ successful work 
under the direction of the 
Bishop and the immediate 
care of the rector of Christ 
Church, the Rev. Edward J. 
Knight. The mission began 
in a small way, and has now 
expanded to the extent that 
three priests and five deacons 
are connected with it, by 
whom services are held regu- 
larly at fifteen points, and 
occasionally at a number of 
others. 

Mr. Knight is at the 
head of the work and directs 
it in its main features, but as 
he is‘ also rector of an im- 
portant parish, the executive 
work falls very largely upon 
the Rey. T. A. Conover, who 
is resident in the house with 
his associates. From a small work it has grown to be one of 
large importance. 

'The new building is directly adjoining Christ Church, and 
it is hoped that some day there may be a consolidation and re- 
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organization, by which the parish church and the associate mis- 
sion may together become parts of a large Cathedral organiza- 
tion for the Diocese. Bishop Scarborough has from the first 
shown the greatest interest in the work of the associate mis- 
sion, and much of its success is due to his careful oversight. 


The new mission house is constructed of brick and stone, © 


the style being shown in the accompanying illustration. On 
each side of the structure is the space of at least ten feet, which, 
with the ground in the front and rear, will be made into a 
beautiful lawn. 

The main entrance door, of unusually handsome design, 
is of stained glass, one panel bearing the seal of the Diocese of 


ASSOCIATE MISSION HOUSE, TRENTON, N. J. 


New Jersey, and on the opposite panel the words, “Associate 
Mission, 1894,” and the inscription, “Send forth laborers into 
Thy harvest.” 

On entering the interior of the home is found a large, 
spacious hall room, which will be used for general reception pur- 
poses. Here it is proposed to hang pictures of all the churches 
under the charge of the Associate Mission. 

Next to the reception room, on the left, is the memorial 
room, which will also be used as an oratory. 

Immediately in the rear of this is located the Bishop’s 
room, which will be furnished by lay readers and will be de- 
voted to the routine work of the Diocese and the meetings of 
the various committees. Here will be placed the library. In 
this room will also be kept the Founder’s Book, containing the 
names of all contributing to the house. In the near vicinity 
is the dining room, which is the largest apartment in the 
building. 

Slightly in the rear is the matron’s apartments, including 
the kitchen and larder. 

The second and third floors each include six rooms and 
bath. These rooms have very appropriately been named after 
well known missionaries. 
nated St. Paul, St. Columba, St. Augustine, Henry Martyn, 
Bishop Selwyn, and Bishop Hannington, while on the floor 
above they are known as Bishop Boone, Bishop Kemper, J. 
Lloyd Breck, George Keith, Bishop Payne, and Bishop Randall. 


These rooms will be cosily fitted either by the various par- — 


ishes, or by individuals, and many of them as memorials. 


Missions AND WAR: The Bishop of Pretoria is said to have lost 
all his earthly possessions by his expulsion from the capital of the 
Transvaal. He says, however, that he regards the outlook as bright 
and hopeful, with regard to the work in which he is most of all in- 
terested. One result of the war will be the opening up of new fields 
of missionary labor, especially among the natives employed in the 
gold fields of the Transvaal.—Christian Commonwealth. 


On the second floor they are desig-— 
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: All communications published under this head must be signed by the actual name 
of the writer. This rule will be invariably adhered to. The Editor is not responsible 

or the opinions expressed, but yet reserves the right to exercise discretion as to what 
letters shall be published. ; 


MEANINGLESS “PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL.” 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


ROTESTANT Episcopal.” Doubtless this was intended 
for a double protest. “Protestant,” as protesting against 
the papacy, and “Episcopal” as protesting against denomina- 
tionalism. But circumstances apparently have changed. The 
papacy does not seem to be what it once was. The claim that 
the Pope was divinely appointed (by our Lord) seems a thing 
of the past,-and Mariolatry, etc., appear to be losing ground; 
while denominationalism is clamoring for unity, and obviously 
seeking the old paths. 

But be this as it may. If the Church is to fashion her 
titles on a basis of protests, there is little telling what that title 
will be from time to time. It is potent that neither Roman 
Catholicism nor denominationalism is the evil of the day; but 
the rehashing of ancient cults, and an infidel form of evolution, 
which, among other things, will have it that man, nolens volens, 
will be dragged into the Kingdom of God. This do-as-you- 
please theory, for in the end all will be serene, seems to be the 
happy dream of many; accordingly, then the Church ought to 
assume a title suited to the occasion. 

But when these present vagaries, placed side by side with 
the profound promulgations of the Church, viz., that sin is 
dreadful, that its consequences must be dreadful, that there 
must be a judgment, that man is and (in the nature of things) 
ever will be a free moral agent, and therefore no machine to be 
dragged into heaven; when these present vagaries, I say, 
shall have passed away, then having for the time being suited 
the name to protest against these, she must continually have 
new names, as said, to meet the kind of protests she will be 
called on to make; and where will be the end? and what may 
not her titles be? Now these are matters to be considered. 

No doubt, it will be answered at this juncture, that the 
word “Protestant,” will ever serve a good turn; but this cannot 

_ satisfy. What will be done with Episcopal? Be we as- 
sured that neither the one nor the other will retire separately 
and in peace. Besides, Protestant has a technical and an 
historic meaning, and it would be useless to thus use words. 

In all seriousness, it is evident from all that has been said 
(with all due deference to some of our forefathers) that pro- 
testing titles become meaningless, and are in themselves obnox- 
ious, because useless in these premises. 

Suppose this were the title on the title page of the Prayer 
Book: “The Book of Common, Prayer and Administration of the 
Sacraments and Other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, 
according to the use of The Church in the United States of 
America.” 

This would be a more effective protest than P. E.; it would 
haye the advantage of possessing a meaning, and would not 
bewilder others in endeavoring to know what we are. 

“The Church in the United States of America;” if we are 
not the true expression of Catholicism in this country, we are 
nothing. Martin Damer. 

Hope, Arkansas. 


THE PLACE FOR THE “ANTE-COMMUNION.” 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


HERE is probably no living person who has heard the 
Kyrie, Collect, Epistle, and Gospel read from a stall” 

(Dr. Oberly in Tue Livinc Cuurcn). 
‘Tt may be of no further importance than as showing the 
‘present writer to be quite at odds with the Church, but I always 
say those parts of the Communion at the prayer desk, or “where 
morning and evening prayer are wont to be said,” when they 
are said merely as an act of devotion, or as appended to morn- 
ing prayer; and regard it as a happy circumstance, that that 
rubrical parenthesis helps relieve the altar from a formal sery- 
ice which amounts to an evasion of the Sacrifice. 
F. 8. Jewett. 
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ANNOUNCING THE PSALTER. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


WOULD like to make one “point” on the letter of the Rev. 
H. M. Clarke on “Liturgical Points.” He would have a 
clergyman, to be brief, announce the psalter—“the eleventh 
morning”; his own example. There is no such inscription in 
the Prayer Book. It is the “Eleventh day: Morning Prayer.” 
(See page 308, Standard Prayer Book, inscription over the 
fifty-sixth psalm, etc.) Mr. Clarke’s suggestion, and the way 
many clergymen announce the psalter, as “the day of the 
month,” or “the morning” or “evening of the month,” has 
always seemed to me incorrect, the word month not appearing, 
in reference to the psalter, in any part of the Prayer Book. 
A. L. Byron-Curtiss. 


THE TREE IN KEMPSEY CHURCH. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


N THE summer of 1894 I remember very well going, in com- 

pany with a dear friend, a priest of a near-by parish, to see 

the tomb of Kempsey Church out of which a small tree was 
growing. 

We heard, then, a somewhat different story than ‘that re- 
lated last week in Ture Living Cuurcu. The sexton certainly 
gave us to understand that it was absolutely unknown how the 
tree came to sprout and grow. I have a very faint recollection 
of some village tradition he told us in connection with it, but 
sextons haye been known to have fertile imaginations. 

From what I remember of the incident, we were given to 
understand that the tomb and the tree were regarded by the 
parishioners with great reverence, and it was generally supposed 
that the tree, springing in such a mysteriously unknown way 
from such a peculiar soil, was an unmistakable sign that the 
soul of the good knight was resting in peace. 

The fact that the tree was left unmolested by the parochial 
authorities for so long, seems to lend some support to the 
theory of a village tradition. 

Without disputing for a moment the accuracy of the ac- 
count taken from The Church Monthly, I mention this experi- 
ence as a matter of interest. It was certainly a strange sight 
not soon to be forgotten, and there may be some of your readers 
who can throw some light upon the matter, and unfold an i-.- 
teresting story. P. Gavan Durry. 

Oconto, Wis., March 10, 1900. 


STUDIES IN THE PRAYER BOOK. 
By tue Rey. H. H. Oserty, D.D. 
NE 


FURTHER OBSERVATIONS. 

VIII- The question is often asked, How did the vestments 
fall into disuse in the Church of England? It is not a difficult 
question to answer. ‘There is abundant evidence to show that 
the spoliation begun by Henry VIII. and finished by the Puri- 
tans under Cromwell, deprived churches, from cathedrals to 
roadside chapels, of all their ornaments, chalices, crosses, 
statues, pictures, vestments, censers, and every thing else that 
could be carried away, or be broken, or defaced. Even the 
records of parishes were destroyed in the devastation of the 
twenty years of the Great Rebellion: When the public worship 
of the Church and the use of the Prayer Book were restored, 
there was little left in ornaments, except such things as had been 
secreted, and so escaped the spoilers. Churches had, therefore, 
to provide all the adjuncts of worship, and in the impoverished 
condition of clergy and people, the simplest and most easily 
obtained ornaments and vestments were made to suffice. It was 
sometimes, no doubt, difficult to procure even a surplice, for very 
often the church building was in a ruinous condition, window- 
less and even roofless. All the money that could be raised would 
be necessarily expended upon the fabric to make it habitable. 
In the lapse of years, the clergy and people became accustomed 
to worship with the barest necessities, and as a generation had 
grown up since the king had been beheaded, and all had been 
influenced more or less by the dominant Puritanism, the want 
of splendor in worship ceased to be perceived. 

The law required then, as it does now, that the church- 
wardens shall provide such utensils, ornaments, and vestments, 
as are required for the due and solemn offering of public wor- 
ship, and it is the duty of the Bishop of the diocese to see that — 
the wardens provide them. But one can understand how 
reluctant a Bishop would be to enforce the law upon impover- 
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ished parishes. The late Bishop Philpotts of. Exeter says,* 
that the vestments have been disused “because the parishioners 
—that is, the Churchwardens, who represent the parishioners— 
have neglected their duty to provide them; for such is the duty 
of the parishioners by the plain and express Canon law of Eng- 
land. True, it would be a very costly duty, and for that reason, 
most probably, churchwardens have neglected it, and archdeacons 
have connived at the neglect. But be this as it may, if the 
echurchwardens of Helston shall provide this duty, at the charge 
of the parish, providing an alb, a vestment, G. e. a chasuble) and 
a cope, as they might in strictness be required to do, I shall 
enjoin the minister, be he whom he may, to use them. But 
until these ornaments are provided by the parishioners, it is the 
duty of the minister to use the garment actually provided by 
them for him, which is the surplice.” : 

IX. On Easter Day, instead of Venite Hxultemus Domino 
(Ps. 95), we sing Pascha Nostrum (Christ our Passover, ete.). 
Searching for the origin of this Anthem,}+ we find in the Book 
of 1549, under the heading “Easter Day,” this rubric: 

“In the Morning, afore Matins, the people being assembled 
in the Church, these anthems shall be first solemnly sung or 
said.”+ 

Then follow “Christ being raised, ete.” and “Christ is risen 
from the dead, ete.” After each antiphon, “Alleluia” is sung. 
Then follow this versicle and response: 

“WV. Show forth to all nations the glory of God. 

R. And among all people His wonderful works.” 

The priest then says: 

“Let us pray. 

O God, Who for our redemption,” ete. (Our Collect for the 
“First Communion” on Kaster Day). 

We note first that it was the evident intention of the 
reformers that Matins should always precede the Eucharist. 
There are several places in the book that show this intention. 
Secondly, that the people were expected to attend Matins. 
Thirdly, that there was to be an interval between the two sery- 
ices. Matins, as arranged by the reformers, was quite a short 
Office, and made a good “Ante-Communion Service.” Fourthly, 
the first Celebration was plainly the principal Service of 
the day, and was doubtless sung at an early hour. Im olden 
days, morning services always began at early hours. On the 
continent of Europe, this is still the rule. High Mass in the 
Cathedrals seldom begins later than nine o’clock, and the Papal 
Mass in St. Peter’s, or the Sistine Chapel, sometimes begins at 
elght o’clock. The “sacred hour of half past ten,” or eleven 
o’clock, is a modern innovation. People could easily communi- 
eate at the High Celebration at eight or nine o’clock, though 
they find it a real hardship to fast till noon. 

Returning to the Pascha Nostrum, we find that it was sung 
before Matins began, and was therefore a service by itself. It 
was, in fact, the short Office that precedes a Procession. 

Our common custom of singing hymns in procession before 


and after every service, is meaningless, and without authority 


or precedent. There should only be a choral procession on great 
feasts or great fasts, or on special occasion, like the visitation of 
the Bishop. The procession should not start from the choir- 
room, or sacristy, but from the choir, and should be begun with 
some such Office as that provided for Easter Day. Having made 
the round of the church, the procession should return to the 
choir, and the service then begins. 

The Easter Anthems were ordered to be solemnly sung. 
Solemn, in liturgical language, means “with the use of incense,” 
as, e. g., Solemn Mass, or Solemn Vespers, or Solemn Proces- 
sion. Hence, the meaning of the rubric is, that on Easter 
morning there should be a procession round the church with 
incense. 

X. In our American Prayer Book, “The Form of 
Solemnization of Matrimony” is shorn of much of the beauty 
and significance of the old rite. In the English Book, it 
remains almost precisely as the reformers arranged it. But 
we have cut it down, until now it is commonly said that “it 
takes only eight minutes to marry a couple.” This extreme 
brevity and plainness is very likely one cause of the elaborate 
ritual and ceremonial of bridesmaids, maid of honor, ushers in 
procession, studied (and rehearsed) positions, efforts after the 


* Answer to the parishioners of Helston, when they desired him to prohibit 
the use of the surplice in the pulpit. 1840. 

+ Anthem, in liturgical language, means Antiphon. Our word is a corruption’ 

+ Said, technically means simply intoned; swung means rendered according to 
a more elaborate notation. 

§ As many as intend to be partakers of the Holy Communion, shall signify 
their names to the Curate over night, or else in the morning afore the beginning 
of Matins, 07 immediately after.—First Rubric before the Order of the Holy Com- 
munion. f 
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picturesque, softly played organ during the service, and all the 
other accompaniments that fashion has decreed and complacent 
rectors permit. The “eight minute service” is so short, that 
people think it hardly worth while to go to chureh for it, and so 
they either add to it the above-mentioned vanities, or are “quiet- 
ly married at home.” Compare this with the dignity of the 
“Form” in the old Book. The marriage takes place in the body 
of the church; not even in the choir, much less at the altar. 
(Our custom of marrying at the altar is borrowed from Roman 
usage.) After the couple are married, they go into the choir, 
while Ps. 128 or Ps. 67 are sung. “The Psalm ended, the Man 
and Woman kneeling before the Altar, the Priest standing at 
the Altar, and turning his face toward them, shall say,” 

Here follow the short Kyrie, the Lord’s Prayer, several 
Versicles and Responses, and two Prayers, and then the Priest 
blesses them a second time, with these words: 

“Almighty God, which at the beginning did create our first 
parents, Adam and Eve, and did sanctify and join them together 
in marriage; Pour upon you the riches of His grace, sanctify 
and *# bless you, that ye may please Him both in body and soul; 
and live together in holy love unto your lives’ end. Amen.” 

Here follows a rubric: 
pel, a Sermon, wherein,” ete. “Or, if there be no Sermon, the 
Minister shall read this that followeth.” 

In the modern English Book, the words “after the Gospel” 
are omitted. It is plain fronf this rubric that marriages in the 
time of the Reformation took place before the Holy Communion, 
and consequently, rather early in the morning. Marriage in 
those days was looked upon as a Sacrament, and the marriage tie 
was a religious obligation. It was cemented by Holy Com- 
munion, as we know from the final rubric: 

“The new married persons (the same day of their Mar- 
riage) must receive the Holy Communion.” 

We can well understand the horror with which people who 
held such a view of Marriage regarded the divorcee of 
Henry VIII. 

When eyening marriages are discontinued, when they take 
place in the morning in association with Holy Communion, we 
shall get rid of the utter unseemliness of women in church 
in party gowns, with bare heads and shoulders and arms; and 
then a wedding will cease to be what it is now, “a full dress 
affair,” with brilliant toilets as the chief feature. 

XI. The Prayer Book is a compilation, derived from many 
sources. The general structure is taken from the Sarum Mis- 
sal and Breviary, but to this have been added extracts from 
other forms of worship. The compilers followed the rule laid 
down by St. Gregory for St. Augustine of Canterbury in the 
close of the sixth century, to take the best elements from all 
available books, and combine them in a Use for Hngland. We 
have instances of this method of adaptation in the Litany, 
where we find extracts from the Uses of Sarum, York, Hereford, 
Paris, Rome, and Hermann’s Litany. In the Minor Litany, 
e. g., the versicle, “O Lord, deal not with us according to our 
sins” (Ps. ciii. 10), and the response, “Neither reward us ac- 
cording to our iniquities”’ (Job. 11. 6), are taken from Her- 
mann’s Litany, and the versicle, “O Lord let Thy mercy be 
showed upon us” (Ps. xxxii. 10), and the response, “As we do 
put our trust in Thee” (Ps. xxxiii. 21), are taken from the Sar- 
um Office of Prime. The manner in which they are printed 
(Minister and Answer), show that they are inserted. The “Let 
us pray” which follows each group, indicates the sequence of a 
prayer instead of a suffrage. When the Minor Litany is 
omitted, the “Let us pray” before the prayer “We humbly be- 
seech Thee,” is not to be said. The rubric shows this. 


A PRACTICAL PLEA. : 


Passing through a narrow, squalid street in Shanghai (a mis- 
sionary writes), I saw an old meanly dressed Chinese woman asking 
alms from house to house; on her back was an inscription in large 
red Chinese characters. My companion told me she was a Buddhist 
nun, collecting money for the repair of a temple, the name of which. 
was given in the aforesaid inscription, which further declared that 
“money thus bestowed would be transformed into the sacred struct- 
ure.” It seemed to me that our heathen neighbors had here laid 
hold of a striking, suggestive, stimulating view as to gifts of charity, 
from which we Christians well might profit: far more marvellous 
and infinitely more enriching is such transformation of our poor 
“Jendings to the Lord” into heavenly treasure, than would be the 
turning into gold of our earthly all by the far-famed philosopher’s 
stone. 


Ir wE are laborers together with God, we will never look at the 
clock to see when it is time to quit work. 
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“Then shall be said after the Gos- — 
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N the preceding paper something was said as to the neces- 

sity of codperation between clergy and musical directors, 
if there is to be a harmonious working out of the music prob- 
lem between them. Such codperation is essential, and therefore 
drastic measures are advised in case of determined opposition 
on the part of the choirmaster. 

Another factor to be dealt with is the congregation, but 
here nothing is so strong an argument as success. The con- 
gregation will tolerate almost any experiment, if asked to do 
so, even if only for the satisfaction of criticising and saying, 
I told you so, at the failure of the attempt. Most congrega- 
tions, to be sure, are only too ready to do their worshipping 
by proxy, and are content to take only a passive part in the 
religious proceedings, and one of the most solid advantages 
accruing to a restoration of congregational singing is the 
awakening of the people in the pews from their long accus- 
tomed inactivity. We remember to have heard of a clergyman 
whose patience could no longer endure the feebleness in re- 
sponding on the part of his parishioners, and determined to 
eure them. Accordingly one Sunday, after reading one of the 
prayers, he paused to give the congregation an opportunity to 
say the Amen. Nothing but a feeble and inarticulate mur- 
mur reaching his ears, he read the prayer again, with con- 
siderable emphasis, but no better result. Remarking then in 
a distinet voice that he should repeat that prayer and each sub- 
sequent one until he heard a properly hearty response, it is 
needless to say that his next utterance of the collect was supple- 
mented by an entirely satisfactory Amen. Anything that stirs 
up our listless worshippers to an active participation in praise 
is worth considerable effort and sacrifice in the artistic. 


Assuming that the reforming parson has his choirmaster 
.and congregation in tolerable sympathy with his ideas, let us 
consider the further problems to be dealt with. What shall 
he do in order to secure congregational singing on the hymns ? 

He may select for a time such hymns as are sure to be 
familiar to the majority of persons, and see that the key of 
the tune be so altered, if need be, as to. bring the music within 
easy compass of average voices, and also that the time in 
which the tune is given out by the organ is a steady, deliberate 
pace. Everything that choir and organ can do to encourage 
the congregation must be done, but above all, congregation and 
choir must be instructed to sing in wnison. No more supplying 
an impromptu alto or bass on the part of some ambitious mem- 
ber of the congregation, but a joining of all who sing, in the 
“air.” The hair of the advocate of refined and artistic music 
in the service will rise in horror at this suggestion, but such 
an excellent and experienced clerical musician as Canon Shut- 
tleworth bears out the plan, and declares that “unison singing, 
both in chant and hymn, must be the rule among our congre- 
gations till they reach a higher level of musical culture, and 
even then a large use of the unison method will assuredly be 
retained.” Once the congregation has been given the chance 
to sing, has been encouraged to sing, and has found that it can 
sing, it will not lightly let the privilege go, and will be eager 
to go beyond hymn singing. But remember that the repertory 
of tunes must be kept down to a very moderate number, used 
over and over again, and added to, only very gradually and 
circumspectly. 


What can be done about the chanting of the Psalter, and 
is it feasible to attempt making it congregational ? 

Well, in the first place, nothing can be worse than the 
present condition of affairs regarding the Psalms. There is no 
spirit of worship in the confused murmur that arises from 
the pews when the Psalms are read responsively, and nothing 
less edifying than to hear the choir gallop through the selec- 
— tion to a single, double, or even—that musical abomination— 
a triple Anglican chant. Did you ever hear a congregation 
sing the Psalms? If so, you know that the service is meta- 
morphosed thereby for the congregation, and the true nature of 
the Psalms is made evident. It is practicable in most parishes, 
too, and it will be better to give up uuthems and services for 
a year or so and devote the energy of choir and congregation 
to the work of learning to chant. Once learned, the habit of 
chanting is perpetuated by tradition, and very little has to be 
done in the future. One clergyman told the writer that he 
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taught his congregation to sing the Psalms by having them 
monotone in unison, for several months, the Psalms as they 
came in the ordinary course, observing the musical colon as 
printed in the Prayer Book Psalter, and making one inflec- 
tion at the end of the first division of each verse; that is, 
chanting to the form of plain-song chant to which the Atha- 
nasian Creed is found set in English Psalters. He told me 
that he had his people singing the Psalms in a very short time. 
Once the power to read in concert and in monotone is gained, 
it is not a difficult process to pass to a simple chant form, 
preferably the Gregorian chant. If Anglicans are used, then 
the selection of chants must be carefully made, so that the recit- 
ing note shall not go above A flat, nor the highest note above D. 
It is worth trving. How tame are the Psalms for Easter Day, 
when read, and how glorious when chanted! 

May the congregation be given any other parts of the serv- 
Or the parts of the Com- 
munion Office, as the Sanctus, Creed, and Agnus Dei? By all 
means they should be taught to do so, and commonly the serv- 
ice should be such that it will be readily “picked up.” But 
abolish unworthy forms, such as the “Old Chant” Gloria in 
Excelsis, which runs out of the ordinary range of voices, is 
divided in a faulty way, and is pretty poor music. Any con- 
gregation can learn Merbecke’s Service, and several of the mod- 
ern services written by English composers for this very pur- 
pose. But it is necessary to beware of the craze for having 
a change of music every Sunday, for that is fatal to the con- 
gregational idea. One Service for Festivals, one for Advent 
and Lent, and a third for summer, is the utmost number that 
should be in constant use, and therefore they should be serv- 
ices that will wear well. The choir which the writer directs 
has been singing about the same two services for a year and 
no one seems to be disgusted with such constant repetition. 

But shall musie for the choir only, be entirely abandoned ? 
By no means. There is room for elaborate and un-congrega- 
tional musie in the arrangement of our worship, and it is 
desirable, when the people have been taught the true principles 
of worship, and so can enter into the spirit of such services, 
no longer treating them as musical performances rendered for 
the edification of the congregation solely, or intended to “draw” 
outsiders. Jt is sometimes asserted that the Anthem in the 
service is a musical sermon, and that it is even more effective 
than many sermons. But then, how many sermons will people 
endure in one service? And if the choir makes every canticle, 
and hymn, and Sentence, a separate Anthem, does not one grow 
weary after a while of so many musical sermons, and wish 
he could “talk back”? One has only to watch the members of 
the congregation sitting down while the Anthem is being ren- 
dered, or hear them criticising the singing as they would at a 
concert, to understand that we are making a great mistake when 
we allow our churches to be turned into concert halls. 

There is ‘no space left for a discussion of the relative merits 
of Plainsong or Gregorian music, and the more modern style. 
The writer, having used both styles, and having heard each at 
its best, unhesitatingly declares it as his opinion that Plainsong 
is par excellence the congregational style of music, and that 
it is bound to be of that character, because it was from the 
starb intended to be sung by the whole body of voices. It is 
dignified, and not flippant; it is distinct in style and in under- 
lying principles from the music of the opera, the ball-room, and 
the popular ballad, and does not bring in incongruous recollec- 
tions of similar strains heard in different surroundings. It is 
capable of use with the simplest instrumental accompaniment, 
or indeed without any such at all, and it is equally capable 
of elaboration from instrumentation, so as to give the grand- 
est effects. Straying into the Church of St. Germain de Pres, 
in Paris, for the Vesper Service on Ascension Day, the writer 
heard the Magnificat sung to a simple Tone setting, but accom- 
panied by the famous organist of that church in so masterly 
a manner as to make it the grandest imaginable act of worship. 
Plainsong is growing in favor, in spite of the opposition of the 
effervescent and transitory school of Church music, and our 
last word to those who desire to restore musie in the Church 
service to its true and ideal place, is, to study that style of 
music which has always been known and used in the Christian 
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THE RUSSO-GREEK CHURCH. 
Th 


E propose devoting several of our leading articles to the 
Holy Orthodox Eastern Church, and to its literature, 
especially in English. 

And in the first place, we wish to say most explicitly that 
we are not to be counted among those happy ones who take 
rosy views of the speedy unity of Christendom. As for unity 
with English sectarians, except on their own acceptance of the 
Catholic position and sacraments, that is out of the question; 
and unhappily there seems to be no probability of such accept- 
ance on their part. As years have gone by, the breach between 
us has grown wider and wider, so that now, while Anglicanism 
is strong and busily engaged in setting forth the truths of the 
Oatholic Faith, every form of English Protestantism is falling 
into unbelief, and crumbling to pieces before our eyes. 

We feel no more sanguine of the possibilities at this time 
of any reconciliation with the Western Patriarch. While the 
modern and anti-Catholic claims of Rome are still insisted 
upon, we cannot as we value our consistency, yield our position 
of uncompromising opposition. One dead fly spoils the oint- 
ment, and were there nothing more and (alas!) there is much 
more—to keep us apart, this alone would be more than sufficient, 
not only to excuse but to demand our separation. 

But if the prospects of union with Rome, Geneva, Witten- 
berg, et id genus omne, seems poor, the hope of reunion with the 
Orthodox East seems farther off still, and yet more unlikely. 
Here we have the prejudices, not of three, but of nearly nine 
centuries to overcome. Moreover, we must remember that-on 
every one of the points which originally marked the division of 
East and West, we are still, to this day, at one with the West. 
To be sure, it is true, that among Westerns at least, most of 
these points are looked upon as of little consequence one way or 
the other, and the most important, the doctrine of the procession 
of the Holy Spirit, we are sure is a mere logomachy; but it 
would seen that such is not the view of the matter taken in the 
East, except among the most highly educated, and the answer 
of the (cumenical Patriarch of Constantinople, sent a few 
years ago to the Pope of Old Rome, was most disappointing, as 
repeating the old misunderstandings and mistakes which we had 
hoped had passed away with the bitterness of the struggle; a 
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bitterness which, we should always remember, was 
largely political as religious. 
It may not be amiss to recall to our readers’ minds the 


different efforts which have been made by the West to restore: 
unity; efforts which upon two occasions seemed to have been- 


crowned with success. At the Council of Lyons, in 1274, peace 
seemed actually to have been attained, and in the mass in which 
both Easterns and Westerns took part; the words Filioque were 
sung in the Creed. 

Alas! This peace was of no duration, and things went on 
their wretched way until once again the Holy Spirit of love 
seemed to brood upon the troubled waters. In the Council of 
Florence, at the beginning of the Fifteenth Century, terms of 
unity were signed again, only once more to be rejected in the 
East. Nor can we-look upon these failures as unnatural, when 
the political history of matters is taken into account. How 
could the Easterns be expected to feel kindly towards the West, 
after the setting up of the Frankish Kingdom of Jerusalem? 
What must have been the bitterness of their outraged feelings, 
when the Latin patriarchate was established in Constantinople! 

We know, of course, that doctrinally we were in the right; 


quite as- 


but surely we may well bitterly lament the unfortunate meas- 


ures we took in dealing with our venerable brethren. The im- 
partial historian cannot doubt, that the real and immediate 
cause of the division of East and West was the rivalry be- 
tween the old and the new seat of Empire; but one would 
think that this might have died out by this time, when Rome is 
the civil capital of a bankrupt little kingdom, and when Con- 
stantinople is the capital of the realm of the False Prophet; 
when the Pope of Rome is (by his own confession) a “prisoner 
in the Vatican,” and when all the world knows that the Patri- 
arch of New Rome is far too largely subject to the Sultan of the 
infidels. 


It is true that for a number of years there have been very 
pleasant and polite relations between certain ecclesiastics of the: 


_Eastern Church, both Russian and Greek, and ourselves; but 


these would seem to have been largely of a personal character. 
On the other hand, there is no doubt that there is among some 
Easterns a very strong feeling against the Anglican Church. 
And looking at the matter calmly and impartially, can we justly 
wonder that such should be the case? While there are among 
our clergy those who deny the plenary inspiration of Holy 
Scripture, the mystery of the Holy Eucharist, the eternity of 
punishment, the power of the priesthood to absolve from sin, 
the vicariousness of the atonement of the Lord, the Communion 
of Saints in its practical results; when all these doctrines and 
practices, not to mention others, are openly and without rebuke, 
denied and rejected by some among us, how can we wonder that 
Orthodox Christians look upon us as little better than q club of 
heretics? They cannot be expected to understand all the ins- 
and-outs of our history, nor just how it happens that such a 
state of things exists. They take us as we are, and they say, 
“The resemblance between us and themselves is not striking.” 
Are we prepared to say they are not warranted in making such 
a deduction? Our “unhappy divisions” and our lack of dis- 
cipline, are chiefly to blame, no doubt, but after all, these are 
very serious matters. 

And this brings us to the last point upon which we shall. 
touch in this paper. We are told, and told on undoubtedly good 
authority, that the Russo-Greek Church itself is split up into 
two great parties; the one strongly Romanizing; the other 
equally strongly anti-Roman. The reader will find a full ac- 
count of the whole matter in Russia and the English Church 
(Rivington & Co.) by Mr. W. J. Birkbeck, in Volume I, page 
xliii, where a quotation is given from the “Introduction” to Mr. 
Samarin’s edition of Khomiakoff’s Works. Two great works 
seem to be the text-books (so to speak) of the two parties: the 
one, Theophanes Procopovich’s Latin Theology; the other 
Stephen Javorski’s Rock of the Faith. ; 

Between these two schools or parties, theological battles. 
still are fought in the Russian Church, and it is well to know 
that the philo-Latin disposition now being shown by the Rus- 
sian Court in discussing or considering the possible opening of 
diplomatic relations with the Papal Court, and having a resi- 
dent and accredited minister, nuncio, or ambassador therefrom, 
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is being strongly opposed by the High Procurator of the Holy 
Governing Synod. 

The Russo-Greek Church in some points at least shows a 
side like our own, viz.: in its inability to answer with precision 
certain iphaological questions. 
given? Russia answers by using the indicative form as in the 
English Prayer Book. The rest of the East uses the precative 
form as in the American Prayer Book. Are the Saints in 
Heaven? The liturgical books and the Russian Theologians say 
that they are. The Patriarch of Constantinople denied tn 
his answer to the Pope, and called.it a Western error. Are the 
Books of the Holy Scripture which we call Deutero-Canonical, 
canonical or spurious? Utter confusion reigns between the dif- 
ferent decisions and the teachings of the different theologians. 
And even on the all-important question as to whether trine 
immersion is necessary for valid Baptism, a determination in 
the negative has only been arrived at within a few years; before 
that time, a man considered a Baptized Christian in Russia, was 
looked upon as unbaptized by all the Greek Church, and Mr. 
Athelston Riley, in his most interesting work, Athos, The 
Mountain of the Monks, tells a story of how the Pope would be 
treated if he asked to be admitted to the communion of the 
Greek Church; how first he would be made a catechumen, then 
would be Daptized and Confirmed with Chrism, then ordained, 
ete. ete: 


We may not be altogether in a satisfactory condition our- 
selves, but at least, the worst and the most heretical of us know 
better than that. 


THE HIGHER CRITICISM AND MORALITY. 


NOTHER count in our indictment of the so-called Higher 
Critics, is, that their work not only harms religion, but it 
also injures sound morality. It somehow appears specially apt at 
undermining both religious faith and moral'principle in its con- 
verts. Claiming to be in accordance with a higher reasonable- 
ness, it blinds the person and benumbs the conscience. As a 
- consequence, where it operates, we find the individual opinion 
arrayed against the voice of the Catholic Church of the ages, 
and personal interests made superior to sworn obligations. 
With startling boldness the Faith of the Church; the safe- 
guards by which she has sought to protect her children against 
unsound teaching; and the solemn forms with which she has 
hedged about both the dignity of the Priest and the honor of the 
man, are trampled upon by ecclesiastical politicians and nulli- 
- fiers. Men belonging to a constituted order supposed to be com- 
posed of both Priests and gentlemen, hold themselves at perfect 
liberty to set aside at pleasure the sworn terms of their com- 
_ mission, and to maintain their position in the Church and the 
cures and emoluments connected with it, in defiance of her plain 
wishes and provisions. 

Now, we feel hound in simple charity, to believe that this 
“Wigher Criticism” tends to produce, and must have produced, 
some such ethical bewilderment and confusion in the minds of 
its perverts. We are not willing to suppose that clergymen 
always presumed, as gentlemen, to be men of honor; that Pres- 
byters expected as Elders to be both revered and reverent; that 
Priests, by the chief authorities solemnly called to the handling 
of “Holy Things;” we are not willing, we say, to believe that 
such Ministers can be clearly conscious of what they are doing 
and wilfully bent on doing it, against the voice of Reason and 
Conscience. We must believe that by some delusion of this 
new art of dismembering the Holy Scriptures, they are ethically 
as well as religiously, by a sort of induced color-blindness, made 
unable to see that the worse is not the better part. 


We have called attention to this point, because we think 
public notice has been too exclusively given to the religious 
bearing of the attacks of the “Higher Criticism” on the Holy 
Seriptures; to the overlooking of its not less important un- 
ethical tendencies and results; and because every Churchman, 
every Christian, ought to know, that it is impossible to under- 
mine religion by discrediting its sacred books, without also sub- 
verting the morality which that religion has inculcated and 
maintained. Morality as the foundation, and religion as the 
structural crown, of all virtue and piety, are so inseparably 
united, that you can not pull down the latter without burying 
the former in its ruins. 


Gop has no use for people who have no business of their own 
to which to give their attention. Our Saviour chose His disciples 
from among those who had something to do and were doing it. 
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The Social Meaning of Modern Religious Movements in England. 
Ely Lectures for 1899. i. 5 gee 


Being the 
By Thomas C. Hall, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner's 
1900. Price, $1.50. 


These lectures, delivered by an eminent Presbyterian 
divine before the students of Union Theological Seminary, are 
an attempt to interpret the social significance of the several 
religious movements in England, from the rise of Methodism 
to the present day. The author informs us that he was led 
into this investigation by his observation of the immense effect 
of the revival movement upon our American Western life. He 
came to the broad conclusion, from a study of religious move- 
ments in the narrower and more compact sphere of English 
life, that the most permanent and significant element in them 
all, is the spirit of social activity, of interdependence of indi- 
viduals and classes, of the quickening life first in groups and 
then in great masses of men, shaping and preparing them for a 
higher and more progressive development, a larger freedom, 
a better social condition. 

The social deadness of the old Whig regime of Walpole, 
the bondage of the vast multitude of English laborers under a 
debasing ignorance, and depressing economic and social condi- 
tions, had to be replaced by something better and nobler, if the 
nation were not to fall into ruin; and the great Methodist move- 
ment was a power that stirred the multitude, and worked down 
deep into the life of the people, educating them for the social, 
political and economic reforms which came in like a tidal wave 
at a later day. In the Church of England, the Methodist move- 
ment found its counterpart and continuance in the old Evan- 
gelical party, which was Calvinistic to a degree in its theology; 
not because the 39 Articles are Calvinistic, as the author as- 
serts, but because the Evangelicals developed in a narrow and 
pietistic way the Calvinism of their predecessors—the English 
Puritans. The strength and influence of the Evangelicals lay, 
not in their theology, but in their philanthropy; in their activity 
in pushing reforms of all sorts; in their altruism. They were 
foremost in demanding the abolition of slavery, in promoting 
education among the masses, in founding large charities, in ad- 
vancing foreign missions, whose self-sacrificing spirit reacted 
for good upon the English people, and enlarged their views and 
their sympathies. The author describes with much enthusiasm 
the results of the Evangelical movement. He also perceives 
that its narrow theology became a snare to its supporters when 
other moyements arose. 

He is also alive to the broad culture and broader sympathies 
of the school of F. D. Maurice and Charles Kingsley, and does 
not forget the contributions of the Radicals—Bentham, John 
Stuart Mill, Priestly, and Owen—to the social advancement of 
the English democracy. But we think the author’s study of 
this important subject is deficient, incomplete, and inconclu- 
sive, just where it ought to be the stronges 
its final term, the Tractarian movement, and its later develop- 
ment, the Catholic movement. 

He errs greatly, to our notion, in considering this epoch 
a reactionary one in principle. To a certain degree it is reac- 
tionary in form, in so far as it recalled men to the truth of 
Catholic principles in religion and ethics. But, on its social 
side, it has been more powerful than either Evangelicalism or 
Methodism. It has put life into the waste places of Protest- 
antism, and has started a movement towards unity which may 
yet prove the salvation of a rapidly disintegrating, down-grade 
religionism, bringing the divided groups of the race of Eng- 
lishmen together into a larger association, and preparing the 
way for a still nobler development. It is really amazing to us 
that our author seems to be oblivious to the remarkable power 
and facility of association and combination; in short, of social 
dynamic, which characterizes the Tractarian movement as a 
whole; its huge societies, like the E. C. U., the C. B. S., the 
CO. E. W. M. S., and—but why did he not consult the Year 
Book of the Church of England, to see what a multitude of all 
sorts of societies there is in existence, and more women en- 
gaged in works of merey as members of Sisterhoods than there 
were in England before the Reformation? The author has not 
adequately studied the greatest religious movement of them all. 
He has viewed it superficially, and-with some degree of charity; 
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but we believe he has missed the great opportunity he had to 
make his book ¢eli—to show the world that the noble work of 
other days is being done in larger measure now, and that the 
ablest exponents of a true Gospel of Christian socialism, are 
to be found to-day among the devoted priests, and laymen, and 
women, who are laboring among the poor of Whitechapel, Hol- 
born, London Docks, Portsmouth, and hundreds of other places, 
and are once more training saints among costers and fishmon- 
gers. We think it unfortunate that our learned Presbyterian 
lecturer did not become acquainted with Father Dolling. 
F. W. Tayuor. 


The Parson's Handbook. Containing Practical Directions both for Parsons 
and others as to the management of the Parish Church and its services; according 
to the English Use as set forth in the Book of Common Prayer. Wit an Intro- 
ductory Essay on Conformity to the Church of England. By the Rev. Percy 
Dearmer, M.A. Milwaukee: The Young Churchman Co. Price, $1.00 net. 

It is a welcome fact to record that this little book has 
passed so quickly into its third edition; for of all the clerical 
Guides, and Notes, and Aids that have appeared in such abun- 
dance during the last few years, this is at once the soundest and 
most helpful. It is not a hastily prepared volume, gotten out 
to meet the present critical situation, but the mature fruit of 
years of study and research. To write such a book as The Par- 
son's Handbook is a task which requires a combination, in no 
common degree, of knowledge, taste and practical sense. It is 
not often that we find a writer on Ceremonial who possesses 
these three qualifications in such a measure as does Mr. Dear- 
mer. A competent ecclesiologist, whose literary ability is as 
conspicuous as his freedom from fads, he has done his work ex- 
tremely well. This little book will, we think, be found very 
generally and practically useful. It is thoroughly sensible and 
excellent for its purpose. 

The matter contains pretty much all those things neces- 
sary to guide “parsons and others” as to what is, as to matter of 
fact, the English use in all the details of the management of 
the parish church and its services. Whether the ceremonial 
he uses is little or much, the parson of an ordinary parish has 
here a very sage guide to the legitimate lines on which at least 
the services of our Church should be conducted, and to the 
avoidance of whatever is anomalous, irreverent, tawdry, or gro- 
tesque. Mr. Dearmer has probably rendered a real service to 
the Church in his attempt to help towards “remedying the 
lamentable confusion, lawlessness, and vulgarity, which are con- 
spicuous in the Church at this time.” 


Prefixed to the book is a very valuable Introduction, in 
which, with admirable learning and literary charm, the author 
lays down carefully the principles on which he grounds his 
directions. The author’s standpoint is a decidedly sound one. 
“Tt is not to the Rome or Paris of the nineteenth century, nor 
is it to the Salisbury of the fourteenth, that the Ornaments 
Rubric refers us, but to the England of 1548.” From the host 
of Foreign and ingenious novelties, “through the licentiousness 
of the late times, crept in amongst us,” as the preface to the 
Prayer Book of 1662 would have it, he recalls us to English 
tradition and custom. Obedience to the authority of the Eng- 
lish Church involves loyal adherence to the ceremonial of the 
English Use. An excellent illustration of the way in which 
Mr. Dearmer applies this principle is to be found in the mat- 
ter of the proper liturgical colors. His discussion of that 
vexed question is at once temperate and cogent. We have sel- 
dom seen the subject more intelligently and lucidly handled. 


The book takes up in order the Choir, Nave, and their 
Furniture; the Altar, and Its Furniture; Colors, Vestments, 
and Ornaments; Vestries (refering to place); Matins, Even- 
song, and the Litany; the Holy Communion; Other Services; 
and ends with Notes on the Seasons. Very sensible is the 
chapter on Vestries, so replete and helpful with directions and 
suggestions as to small but very important practical details. 


The publication of this book ought to promote amongst 
parish priests some real knowledge of sacred liturgy, of which 
many of the clergy, as a matter of fact, stand in very great 
need. Louis N. Boorn. 


Beacon Biographies. Thomas Paine. By Ellery Sedgwick. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co. 1899. Price, 75 cts. 


Tue principle of selection of subject for these convenient 
and elegant little volumes, the Beacon Biographies, justifies this 
sketch of Thomas Paine, the Englishman. 

.His name by many good people has been considered a 
synonym of evil, as that of one who would subvert both religion 
and morality. 
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It is fitting that nearly a century after his death, when the 
ideas for which he gave himself, and all that he had of wealth 
or reputation, have had time to show their effect upon the world, 
that there should be a calm and dispassionate survey of his life 
and opinion. 

Thomas Paine was the son of an English Quaker of Thet- 
ford, in Norfolk. He learned his father’s trade of staymaker, 
but his restless disposition led him to become by turns a sailors 
an exciseman; a schoolmaster; a shopkeeper; a dabbler in the 
science of the day, especially the experimental electricity popu- 
larized by the experiments of Dr. Franklin; an inventor; an 
engineer; and a pamphleteer. 

The failure of his various plans, and an unhappy home, 
caused him to leave England. Letters from Dr. Franklin to 
friends in Philadelphia secured for him a courteous welcome, 
when in 1774, at the age of 37, he landed in the Quaker city. 

His services to the cause of American liberty were of the 
utmost value. His papers, entitled Zhe Crisis, were keen and 
searching. 

His pamphlet, Common Sense, was issued at the proper 
time to strengthen the desire for armed resistance to British 


tyranny, and to invigorate those who had grown weary of unan-~ 


swered appeals to the Crown, and cause them to think of more 
active measures for obtaining their rights as British freemen. 
It had a wide and appreciative audience, and by its invective, 
its sarcasm, and its cogent reasoning, fired the hearts of the 
people to deeds worthy of their ancestry. It is said to have 
passed through several editions within three months after its 
first publication, and to have had a circulation throughout the 
Colonies, of 120,000. 

Of Mr. Paine’s life as a soldier in the American Army, 
as secretary of the Committee of Foreign Affairs, as a nego- 
tiator for a French alliance, his disgrace and return to England, 
his denunciation of the British policy, and flight to France, his 
service during the reign of terror as a member of the Conven- 
tion, the compiler of a Constitution for the French republic, 
his unselfish championship of what he thought to be liberty, 
his imprisonment, return to America, and death, there is brief 
but adequate mention in this volume. 


It was by the publication in 1793 and 1795 of the Age of 
Reason, a defense of Deism against Atheism and what he con- 
sidered Christianity, that he ceased to have any marked influ- 
ence over political events in France or America. His open 
derision of sacred truths, as well as his exposure of ecclesiastical 
follies and blunders, alienated from him many friends and asso- 
ciates. The book was, however, popular, and for a while it be- 
came the fashion with young men and those who wished to 
show their regard for liberty, to wear the cockade and quote 
glibly the jeers and fallacies of “Tom Paine.” 


While avoiding any eulogy, and not obscuring the defects 
in the character of Mr. Paine, Mr. Sedgwick is evidently in 
sympathy with his boldness and honesty. While avowing his 
intention of not criticising previous biographers and writers, 
his wish to make the most of a reputation whose lustre has 
been dimmed by the lapse of a century, causes him to use very 
vigorous expressions of disapproval. 


Mr. Sedgwick’s estimate of Mr. Paine is that of the present 
day scholar and historian. He does not find him a man to be 
imitated, but considers him a man for the time in which he 
lived. 

He showed both the excellencies and defects of that sys- 
tem of morality and religion known in his day as “natural re- 
ligion.” His religious works are hardly ever read by present 
day inquirers or free-thinkers, his political pamphlets are nearly 
forgotten, with the exception of Common Sense, which has an 
enduring vitality. 

Mr. Sedgwick’s style is agreeable, although there are some 
noticeable infelicities. 

In his chronology of the chief events in Thomas Paine’s 
life, he is quite full and accurate. He omits, however, under 
the year 1797, any mention of Paine’s secret poem, Ruling 
Passion. 


It is scarcely correct to class Dr. Wm. Smith, Provost of | 


the University of Pennsylvania,-or Philadelphia College, as it 
was then called, with “a pack of Tory pamphleteers.” While 
Dr. Smith was not an ardent and enthusiastic supporter of the 
early measures for independence, and was among those who 
hoped that negotiation would bring peace and relief from op- 
pression, he accepted the logic of events, and came under the 
severe displeasure of the English cabinet, for a sermon which he 
delivered during the first year of the Revolution. 
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The bibliography is very satisfactory. There is a photo- 
gravure from the Independence Hall copy by Otis, of John 
Wesley Jarvis’s excellent portrait of Mr. Paine. 


JOSEPH HOOPER. 


The Workmanship of the Prayer Book. In its Literary and Liturgical.Aspects. 
By John Dowden, D.D., Bishop of Edinburgh. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
1899. Price, $1.00... 

Knowing Dr. Dowden’s ability and learning we expected a 
most scholarly book, and we have not been disappointed. It was 
an excellent idea to illustrate the making of the Prayer Book, 
as viewed from the standpoint of liturgical and literary art. 
Such a treatment, while it assumes some general knowledge of 
the history of the book, makes us know more of the actual con- 
‘ditions amidst which it emerged into being. The learned 
author does not display the Prayer Book in midair. He local- 
izes it, gives it a background, and again and again blends with 
it a human interest. He brings before us in a sufficiently com- 
prehensive view the four principal quarries from which the 
Reformers drew the materials upon which they set to work, and 
then shows how they dealt with them from a literary as well as 
a liturgical point of view. 

To adequately appreciate the ability with which this work 
was accomplished is made much easier for us all by the help 
given in the thoughtful and critical pages of this readable book. 
Among the many interesting discussions with which the book 
abounds, we deem worthy of special notice the account of how 
the word “holy” came to be omitted from the notes of the 
Church in the Nicene Creed, and the excellent treatment of the 
construction of the English Litany. On pp. 160-164, in a very 
curious discussion, some light is thrown on the formation of the 
sublime anthem of our Burial Office, “In the midst of life we 
are in death.” 

The author maintains throughout a sanely critical and intel- 
ligent attitude. He is no blind admirer of the Prayer Book. 
He frankly recognizes that it is a human work, marked by 
human imperfections; and that our appreciation of its work- 
manship is the better and more precious to us for the use of 
discrimination. The result should not be disquieting; for, as 
every worthy reader soon perceives, a few errors, a few faults— 
. due in most cases to the limitations of thought in the sixteenth 
century—leave untouched the serviceableness, as they leave 
undimmed the subtle beauty of the English Prayer Book. 


Opportunity, and other Essays and Addresses. By J. L. Spalding, Bishop of 


Peoria. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Price, $1.00. 

We are glad to welcome this new volume of addresses and 
essays by the learned and eloquent Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Peoria. It is not quite as delightful to read these addresses as 
it is to hear them, since they gain much in expression from the 
personality of the lecturer. Nevertheless, he will reach a larger 
audience, so to speak, through the medium of the printed page. 

And these lectures deserve to be widely and thoughtfully 
read. We have here a noble philosophy of life, and this be- 
cause it is based upon that sure foundation of revealed, super- 
natural religion, which is the possession of all Catholic Chris- 
tianity. Hence we have frequently in the Bishop’s writings, 
expressions of the profoundest wisdom in regard to the con- 
duct of life; for it is the wisdom which has been learned by the 
saints in the kingdom of God, from the teaching of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Bishop Spalding’s contributions to the science of education 
have been many and valuable. Five of the addresses contained 
in this volume are devoted to this subject, and the two lectures 
on “Goethe as Educator” are fine, and deserve to be read by 
the great multitude of teachers, as well as by all who can ap- 


preciate the ripened product of a cultured mind. 
/ 
er ee eboe bree 

The first chapter of this book gives the former portion of 
the title of the work, which deals with modern speculations 
on the subject of God, the Creator; the world around us; life, 
and its tendencies, purposes, and ultimate possibilities. 

Tt would be very difficult to assert, either that the author 
believes in God, or rejects the Christian view of Him and 
Jeans toward agnosticism. He certainly considers all expres- 
sions of faith and dogma as found in the Church’s creed and 
body of divinity, as so many trammels on the progress of man 
towards what he calls freedom. He would have us believe 
that devotion to the Church is a burden on the mind and con- 
science that makes one a slave to habit, and contracts the power 
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of soul expansion. He states that “the guiding principle should 
be the oriental doctrine of non-attachment.” 

We very much doubt the progress that would result from 
a universal acceptation of this principle. The unattached to- 
day in religious matters are by no means, in a body, reaching 
out towards higher conceptions of life, but in great cities, at 
least, are rapidly degenerating into a godless horde, and a ma- 
terialistic sordidness of mere pleasure-seekers. 

The author has a clear and succinct style, which sometimes 
borders on the subtle in its alluring phrases. The book might 
be profitably studied by the priest or layman who is well 
grounded in the Faith, and not easily shaken by the blasts of 
unbelief; but it can hardly be profitable or other than harmful 
to people in general. 


The Better Testament, or the two Testaments compared. By Wm. G. Scholl. 
Moundsville, W. Va.: Gospel Trumpet Publishing Co. Price $1.00. 


There is very little profit to be gathered from a perusal of 
this publication. It is an attempt to compare the Old Testa- 
ment with the New, and especially the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
It is full of wild and impossible theories, aiming to prove that 
perfect holiness has been attained and acquired by saints here, 
and can be again obtained. While we earnestly believe that 
we should grow in grace, and add virtue to virtue, and con- 
stantly reach out to the measure of the stature of the fulness 
of Christ, we at the same time know too well that sin will not 
relax its efforts to enslave us, and will continue to master us 
at times, so long as we are in this life. 


The First American. Wis Homes and his Households. By Leila Herbert. 
Illustrated. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1900. Price, $2.00. 


One reaches the contents of this book through the attrac- 
tive doorway of a beautiful cover,-and is at once greeted by the 
handsome portrait of the gifted writer, daughter of a former 
Secretary of the Navy. The preface interests us deeply in Miss 
Herbert and her work, and we are thankful that she was able 
to complete it before the accident which resulted in her death. 
The work is well summarized in the following extract from a 
letter of the Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge: 

“The details which Miss Herbert has gathered with so 
much pains throw a great deal of light, not only on the life of 
Washington himself, but upon the history of the time; and yet 
these details are so skilfully treated that they are always pic- 
turesque, and never dry and tedious. Washington’s career as 
a statesman and a soldier is familiar to everyone; but these 
papers bring out the private and domestic life which, in Wash- 
ington’s case, has been too much neglected.” 


The Cardinals Musketeer. 
Co. 1900. 


Miss Taylor’s latest romance is a very satisfactory piece of 
work, well constructed and of.considerable dramatic vigor. 
One feels in reading a good deal of the work of the revived 
school of historical fiction that the history is more than 
the fiction; the authors are rather interested in the historical 
setting and the archeological detail than in the story. But 
pages of laboriously gotten up description of the clothes of the 
past do not make an historical romance. 

Miss Taylor has not neglected the getting up, but she does 
not obtrude it. We have Richelieu and the rest in the back- 
ground; but we have also a story interesting in itself and not 
clogged in its movement by the great people who appear in the 
course of it. There is vigor and life and movement, sustained 
interest and a certain impression of truthfulness, and we do not 
need to look for much else in a book of this class. 


By M. Imlay Taylor. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & 


The Dutch and Quaker Colonies In America. By John Fiske. In two volumes. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $4.00. 


Professor Fiske’s latest historical study has met with the 
weleome and high commendation always accorded to his 
thorough work in this department. With his wide range of 
learning and research, and his mastery of all the elements out 
of which our national character and political order have been 
evolved, there was no danger that he would give a one-sided and 
exaggerated view of the Dutch and Quaker influences, which 
were acknowledged factors in the process. He has, however, 
done full justice to the commercial and conservative colonies 
which shared with the English the honors and hardships of our 
formative period and laid the foundations of wealth and prog- 
ress in two great centres of American civilization. 

While the influence of the Dutch upon our life and institu- 
tions was not so great as some writers have represented, Prof. 
Fiske shows that Netherland contributed generously to the mak- 
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ing of England what she was. One of his best and most sug- 
gestive chapters is that which treats of the Dutch influence up- 
on England. It was a tie of wool which bound England and 
the low countries in the later middle ages. The Order of 
Knights of the Golden Fleece, was a glorification of the Nether- 
land industry, and the lord chancellor at Westminster still sits 
on the wool-sack. It was the immigration of Netherlanders 
which gave an impetus to manufactures in England, and 
strengthened the Puritan element. 

It is needless to say that the volumes of which we speak 
are interesting. One wonders how the author could know so 
much about the men and times of which he writes. The ap- 
pendix gives some rare historical documents, and a full index 
completes a work that is at once comprehensive and popular. 


In Hecelsis, for school and chapel. New York: The Century Co. 1900, Price, 35c. 


This collection of tunes contains many old favorites from 
the best composers, including carols and hymns for the differ- 
ent seasons, arranged generally within the compass of children’s 
voices. Part II. contains hymns for young children, together 
with a number of chants; the old, old chants, most of them, 
learned in childhood, whose harmonies were sung by voices 
silent now, and about the memory of which tender associations 
cling. 


“A Moruer Book” comes from the press of Messrs. Fords, 
Howard, and Hulbert, New York, entitled Sunday Afternoons 
for the Children. Though the writer, Mrs. E. Francis Soule, 
sometimes calls Sunday “the Sabbath” and “seventh day,” she 
suggests many simple and attractive means of interesting the 
children on Sunday afternoons, and at the same time teaching 
them reverence for the day and its sacred associations. For 
the younger children there are kindergarten object lessons; for 
older ones, Bible stories and studies. A collection of “Hymns 
and poems for the Little Ones” is added. The spirit of it all 
is tender and reverent. 


Aw excellent book of very brief reading for Lent, is en- 
titled Quadragesima: Thoughts for Hach Day in Lent, and is 
compiled by the Rev. Reginald Heber Howe, D.D. The book 
consists of extracts from various devotional writers, adapted to 
the several days, selections of both prose and poetry appearing 
for each. The book is paper-bound, and is published by Mr. 
Thomas Whittaker. 


Devotions for the Faithful is an eight-page leaflet for Lent, 
adapted for localizing in any parish, and published by the Wil- 
liams & Wilkins Co., Baltimore. 
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CHAPTER VY. 
OCTOBER DRIVES. 
OLPH!. Dolph! Miss Winnie is coming back to-day. 
Mother says, if you will take me, I may go to meet the 
Oh, please do!” 

Basil’s eager voice brought an answering light into Carl- 
ton’s eyes, as he looked up from the desk where he was sort- 
ing business papers. 

“T had thought of going in the buggy for Miss Winnie, 

Basil,” he replied, teasingly. - 

“Now, Dolph, you know the carriage must go to bring the 
trunk.” 
“Why couldn’t Joel bring up the trunk in the wagon?” was 
the reply. 
“So he could,” reflected Basil; “but I believe you are teas- 
ing, Dolph.” 
Here Mr. Willoughby’s hearty laugh rang through the 
room. 
“Tt?s no use you two laying plans; somebody else is ahead 
of you this time. Miss Winnie. is going to have the most 
eligible young man in the county for escort to-night.” 
Carlton looked up quickly. 


boat. 
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“Walter Rowland drove by this morning and asked me if 
she was expected to-night; and said he would be glad.to meet. 
her in his buggy, as he had business at the Ferry this evening. 
Of course I assented, seeing he was anxious for the pleasure. 
Joel will have to take the wagon for the baggage, after all. 
Sorry for your disappointment, my little man.” 


As he spoke to Basil, Mr. Willoughby glanced furtively- 
at Carlton, whose imperturbable countenance showed no sign 
of emotion, either of pleasure or vexation. The hermit of Bel- 
mont never wore his “heart upon his sleeve”; but a few moments. 
later he quietly folded up the papers, closed the desk, and 
walked out upon the veranda. 


How he had secretly looked forward to that afternoon, 
when he should be the first to greet his love, and look once- 
more into those bright eyes whose glance his memory treas- 
ured! Everything to-day reminded him of her coming, just 
one year ago, as a stranger to Belmont. The brilliant leaves. 
of the trees fluttered around him as he walked homeward 
through the autumn woods, and he leaned Jong against the 
fence where he had seen her, that spring day, with the arbutus. 
blossoms in her hands. 
glowed crimson and purple in the October sunlight. 


“T am a selfish dog!” he muttered, kicking fiercely at an old 
stump. “I cannot take to my home this precious prize among- 
women. Reason, judgment, common sense, all forbid; but love: 
would break’down every barrier, and in its jealous agony would 
uproot every obstacle. No. God help me! I will be strong”; 
and vaulting the low fence, Carlton waiked slowly up to the 
door of The Hermitage. A curious smile, that was half pain,. 
lighted his face momentarily; but it darkened into stern an- 
guish as he reached out his hand and tore from an overhanging 
vine a cluster of bright red berries upon a long rachis, and 
murmured, “I accept the omen. It is indeed ‘bitter-sweet.’ ” 


The words were scarcely spoken when, in the distance, he- 
heard the hoarse whistle of the incoming steamer, as she en- 
tered the blue waters of the creek. Winifred Carey, leaning- 
over the railing of the steamer deck, strained her eyes vainly 
to distinguish the Belmont carriage and the familiar black 
horses; but Joel had not yet driven down the hill. Moreover, 
he had two new roan horses to the wagon that afternoon. Here- 
and there a familiar face greeted her from the beech, but the 
one she longed for was not there. 

“Don’t think you are forgotten, Miss Carey,” said a hearty, 
deep voice in her ears; and, turning, she encountered Walter 
Rowland, his stalwart form towering in the doorway. 


“How are you?” he said, with a cordial handshake. “But 
I needn’t ask that question. You look the picture of health. 
The mountain air must agree with you.” 

“Tt does brace one up,” was the laughing reply. “But. 
where are the Belmont people? A whole day on this slow vessel 
is not the most enlivening event in a lifetime, as you are 
aware, Mr. Rowland.” 

“The Belmont people are safe and well; but they have dele- 
gated me to bring Miss Winnie to her winter home. Joel is- 
coming to take the luggage. Give me the trunk check, please.” 

Winifred handed it over silently, a puzzled look in her face. 

“This way, Miss Winnie. You see, I have fallen into the- 
Belmont habit of using your first name. Here you are, back 
in the land of the South. I don’t call your mountain home, 
South,’ he added, teasingly. 
the people of Virginia in their native element.” 

“Tt is here only,” she retorted, “that the whistle of the 
steamboat three times a week is a substitute for the hourly 
railroad traffic of the outside world. I confess I miss the 
whizzing trains that carry with them a cosmopolitan life; and 
it is tantalizing to have one’s letters ten days on the way from 
Washington, on account of the mail-carrier’s progress being” 
impeded by snows in winter and streams overflowing their banks. 
in spring!” f 

“Which only goes to prove that young ladies in this part 
of the Old Dominion should not carry on extensive correspond- 
ence in the winter season. 
to the little world about them.” 

They were now driving rapidly over the Ferry road, Row-- 
land’s bright bay mare seeming scarcely to touch the ground 
with her flying feet. 

For a moment Winifred sat in silence; then she spok 
thoughtfully. i 


“Mr. Rowland, it is all very well for you people who live — 


in this section to talk like that. Your homes, your friends, 
your interests, are centered in this one spot. But we are not 


Now, the five-fingered Virginia Creeper 


“Tt is only in this section you see- 


They should confine their energies: ~ 
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all constituted alike, and I feel sometimes a lack of mental 
stimulus in the social atmosphere.” 

“I have felt that, too, in spite of the fact that, as you say, 
4my interests are centered here; but, Miss Winnie, why do you 
not give yourself up to the enjoyment of youth’s pleasures, 
while you may? Is it necessary to toil as you do, in what 
anight be your leisure hours? Is it not a trifle selfish to give us 
inferior mortals so little of your charming society? I assure 
you I have laid. deep plans to interfere with your Art this 
session.” 

Winifred laughed merrily. 

“Is this drive the beginning of the conspiracy?” she asked, 
naively. 

“T shall not enlighten you yet. Suffice it to say, I had to 
fib slightly in order to get it; but, of course, that is entre nous!” 

“Honestly, Mr. Rowland, do you want to know why I value 
each spare moment of the working hours? I have a goal worthy 
-of every ambition and effort.” 

“T am overwhelmed with curiosity, Miss Winnie.” 

_ “Don’t jest. I want to make a home for my dear mother; 
and for that object I work and save. 

Rowland’s face was serious enough, now, as he questioned: 

“T thought your mother lived with your married sister at 
the home place?’ 

“She does, temporarily; but my sister has her husband 
and children, and the place is really theirs, now. They have 
spent their time and means upon it, and I want her children to 
inherit it. My mother and I have only each other. We were 
meyer separated a day until I came down here to teach, and 
we look forward to a home ‘together not many years hence. 
Meanwhile, Iam straining every nerve to improve myself as an 
artist. I am only on the first round of the ladder; but failure 
as a word not in my vocabulary.” 

She spoke with an earnestness which was infectious. 

“T am glad you told me this. But do not work too hard 
' this winter. Society has claims not to be disregarded.” 

: “You are right,” answered Winifred. “I have no desire 
to become a recluse, and indeed, you must not think I dislike 
social pleasures; but I have a fear that I may grow too deeply 
interested in such things if I once cross a certain boundary. 
Friendships that last, and are mutually helpful to those con- 
cerned, are surely among our richest blessings; but I will try 
to remember your advice, and be more sociable. Indeed I will!” 

“Begin, then, by counting our friendship in the class you 
mention, and prove your sincerity by promising to join a party 
to drive to Stratford any day you may name.” 

“You are very kind, Mr. Rowland; and I shall be delighted 
to go! We spoke of the trip several times last year, but, some- 
how, we did not go; and I am free on Saturdays only.” 

“Then next Saturday is the appointed day. I will get up 
the party in your honor, and you will give me the pleasure of 
your company. Is that settled?” 

“You forget to say “if the weather is fair,’ and “if nothing 
prevents,’ Mr. Rowland!” 

“Bother the weather and all other impediments to our 
jaunt! We always have fine weather in October, and IJ shall 
constitute myself a fair-weather prophet.” 

“Here we are at Belmont!” exclaimed Winifred, enthusi- 
astically. 

“Yes, here we are at Belmont!” repeated Rowland, with- 
assumed dejection. “I listen in vain for a word of regret that 
our drive is at an end. It is Belmont, then, which has occu- 
pied your thoughts while we were conversing upon the most 
interesting of topics ?” 

“Ourselves?” laughed Winifred. “Seriously,” she added, 
“you do me an injustice. I have enjoyed the drive immensely. 
It has certainly seemed very short—these seven miles.” 

“Those words atone for your former ingratitude,” he said, 
in a low tone, lifting her from the buggy. 

“Come in! Come in, Rowland, and take tea!” called Mr. 
Willoughby, as he strode through the hall, and out to meet them. 

“Not to-night, thank you; but I will give myself the pleas- 
sure of calling when Miss Carey has recovered from the fatigue 
of the trip.” 

“Good-bye, then, until we see you again,” said Winifred. 

— “Ton’t forget next Saturday,” Rowland answered, lifting 
his hat as he drove off. 

“Miss Winnie! Miss Winnie! I’m so glad you have come 
back!” cried Basil, dancing beside her, with delight in his emo- 
tional face. 

“How tall you are getting, my Basil! And Ralph—why, 
‘Ralph, I won’t own you for a pupil if you keep on growing! 
You completely overshadow the rest of the crowd.” 
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“He will soon be ready for West Point. That appoint- 
ment falls due another year;” and Mr. Willoughby glanced 
proudly at his eldest sony who was in truth a splendid-looking 
specimen physically, while the true Saxon heart was betokened 
in his honest, kindly countenance. 


“Mother says Come into her room,” cried Judith, bounding 
up to the governess. 


“I am very glad to see you back, Miss Carey!” was Mrs. 
Willoughby’s greeting, as Winifred entered the room. “We 
have missed you so much, all of us. I want you to look at my 
collection of souvenir spoons. I have just received such a 
handsome one from New York!” 


_ Winifred felt a cold chill run through her as she saw her 
hostess’ absorbtion in this new amusement. She longed to cry 
out and arouse this woman’s soul to its higher duties; but 
with Basil’s searching eyes upon her, she could only keep silence 
and listen patiently to the story attached to each piece of silver. 
At any other time Winifred would have enjoyed hearing this 
recital; but she was weary in mind and body, and the sound 
of little feet upon the stairs awakened an interest which this 
display of silver and gold had failed to do. 

“Tm tummin’ down, Miss Winnie!” piped a tiny voice upon 
the stairway; and Winifred left the room precipitately, caught 
Margaret in her arnis, and with kisses and hugs combined, the 
two arrived breathless upon the second floor. 

“There, dear; at least you are the same precious child, if 
others change.” 


“Who has changed?” asked Basil, in his observant way. 

“Myself, I fear, most of all, Basil; but not toward my 
little knight. Will he run down and bring up my umbrella? I 
left it in the hall.” 

He returned with beaming countenance. 

“Tid you look for us at the landing, Miss Winnie? Dolph 
and I were going to meet you, but Mr. Rowland said he would 
be there; so father sent Joel for the trunk; but we were quite 
disappointed.” 

Basil did not understand why the tears came so suddenly 
into her eyes, as Winifred bent down and kissed his forehead 
tenderly. 

“There, dear, run downstairs, now. I am so tired!” 

“T *preciate her kisses,” said the boy to himself, as he ran 
away, “’cause she don’t often kiss people, like that, anyhow.” 

As Winifred removed her hat, she gazed for a moment at 
herself in the glass. 

“Why are you so pale to-night, Miss Carey?” she solilo- 
quized. “Is life getting too wearisome? It will be better to 
follow Mr. Rowland’s advice, and mingle more with these genial 
people, who do not worry themselves old too fast. Well, I sup- 
pose Walter Rowland means to give me ‘a rush,’ as the girls say, 
and I might as well enjoy the October drives. He is a first- 
rate, jolly fellow, and no mistake, and I shall be friendly to 
him to repay him for his kindness.” 

The supper bell put an end to this soliloquy. 

The following Saturday proved Rowland to be a good 
weather-prophet, and a number of vehicles were in waiting at 
the Belmont gate, about 9 o’clock in the morning. Ellen Lee, 
with a party of young friends chaperoned by Mrs. Willoughby, 
was already in the three-seated dayton. 

“There he comes, driving like a Jehu!” said Winifred, from 
her post of observation at the library window, as Walter Row- 
land’s buggy whirled up the driveway. Passing out into the 
hall, ready for her long drive, Winifred bent down and whis- 
pered to Basil, hovering near: 

“You must not be lonesome, dear. 
Cousin Dolph while I am gone.” 

“A minute woman, Miss Winnie,” exclaimed her cavalier, 
escorting her to the vehicle, and carefully stowing away wraps, 
and arranging the gay robe over her. 

“Now we're off! Glorious day! 
Stratford ?” 

“Only in dreams and pictures.” 

“We'll give you the reality, to-day. Hallo, boys! Ill lead 
the way;” and he passed to the front, the rest following in line. 

“He'll be out of sight before we’ve gone a mile,” grumbled 
the driver of the next vehicle. “But who don’t know the way 
to Stratford ?” 

“Gold Dust is in good spirits to-day,” remarked Winifred. 

“She hasn’t been out of the stable for two days. I wanted 
her to be in good travelling order. She’s not over strong, but 
light-footed, and the eighteen miles to Stratford will take some 


Go and stay with 


? 


So you’ve never seen 


of the spirit out of her.” 


“We're actually off, are we?” 
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Rowland settled himself back against the buggy cushions 
and gave the horse the rein. 

“Those fellows won’t catch us to-day,” he remarked, com- 
posedly. 

“T thought you were to lead!” laughed Winifred. 

“Oh, they won’t be long behind us, and they know the road. 
Miss Winnie, this is an excellent opportunity for me to: make 
an apology, due long ago.” 

Winifred looked up inquiringly. 

“You remember the first time I saw you—that day on the 
Wakefield?” 

“Yes, perfectly.” 

“T am afraid you overheard me use some rough language 
then. I was worn out trying to entertain those city men; but 
that was no excuse, and I’ve often wondered what you thought 
of me—that is, if you noticed it.” 

“TI did hear you, and I felt sorry—not exactly astonished, 
but pained to know that in all that crowd it was the young 
Virginian—my fellow statesman—who used such words.” 

He looked so contrite, Winifred could but be touched. 

“Don’t be too hard on a fellow, Miss Winnie.” 

“I won’t,” she answered, brightly. “To speak the truth, 
if I were a ‘swearing woman,’ I should have relieved my feel- 
ings in like manner that day. It was dreadfully tiresome, and 
that perpetual thud of the wheel made by nerves quiver.” 

“You looked as composed as possible,” remarked Rowland. 

“Appearances are not always to be trusted, as you are 
aware. But to turn to the subject. I will tell pou why I was 
not as much astonished as mortified on your behalf.” 

“You couldn’t feel more mortified than I do.” 

“I believe you, and accept the apology offered. My own 
sins are too many for me to pass judgment on another’s. What 
I mean is this, though: Outsiders say our young men in Vir- 
ginia are courteous and gentle in bearing and manner, espe- 
cially among ladies, but that they consider swearing and drink- 
ing pardonable vices. I always long to defend them; but ob- 
servation partly verifies the statement. Yet, take them all in 
all, a genuine Virginian, who is not addicted to these vices, 
is the most attractive of men the world over.” 

“There is far less drinking in this neighborhood than there 
used to be, Miss Winnie. Frankly, I see no harm in the 
friendly glass; and yet—I should like to be one of those ‘gen- 
uine Virginians’ !” 

“In them only lies the hope of the New South,” she an- 
swered, softly. “I would that you might be numbered in that 
gallant band—character, honor, noble birth, unstained by any 
vice. Is it not worth striving for?” 

“T grant you it is a glowing picture. .Have you found 
none such amongst us here?’ 

“You must not think I consider myself able wholly to 
judge—I, who have the frailties of my own sex to contend 
against; but in answer to your question, I say, ‘Yes!’ Undoubt- 
edly there is noble material in the rising generation, and among 
the men. Yes! JI have seen the ideal realized, as nearly as it 
is possible in man.” 

Rowland looked at her curiously. 

“Tf I might say who seems to me nearest the ideal,’ he 
said, slowly, and noting her rising color, “It is Randolph Carl- 
ton. Am I not right?” x 

Winifred nodded assent. 

“For once we are agreed, then,” the young man continued, 
with the hearty frankness which characterized his speech; “for 
in all this land, I doubt if there exist a braver, truer-hearted 
man. You know his story ?” 

“Only in part.” 

“Have you ever heard that there was once a love affair 
of some sort between him and his cousin, Lilian Maynard— 
Mrs. Willoughby, that is?’ 

“No, I have not heard it.” 

“YT will tell you, then, all that I know, which is simply 
rumor, after all.” 

Winifred stirred uneasily. Was she about to hear the “idle 
gossip” to which Carlton had referred ? 

“Tt is nothing of moment, Miss Carey, if you prefer not 
to hear the story. J thought you might find it of interest.” 

“Yes,” she said, with a strong effort at self-control, “I 
would like to hear it, if you think they would not mind my 
knowing.” 

“Oh, it is neighborhood talk—or rather, was when I was a 
shaver—so you needn’t feel any compunction about listening. 


“Tt seems the grandfather—old Maynard—left the estate 
in rather a curious way, to the cousins jointly, with a proviso 
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of marriage; but in case they did not marry, it was to be 


divided. People say that she was willing enough, that she was - 


in love with him, as much as a woman of her stamp can love; 
but he refused on the ground of cousinship and the family in- 
heritance. Perhaps you do not know—” 

“Yes, I know. You mean insanity.” 

“The family curse, which, however, only re-appears at in- 
tervals. Randolph is not a Maynard, but a thorough Carlton, 
and he is foolishly sensitive.” 

“But his own mother—” 

“Yes, it is pretty rough; but he isn’t the least like her in 
appearance or temperament. To speak truth, Miss Winnie, 
Carlton has the soundest and clearest brain I know; and if it 
weren’t for him, the Belmont estate would not be what it is 
to-day.” 

“About the estate,” interrupted Winifred; “I don’t under- 
stand how it was divided.” 

“No more do others; but there is no doubt that Carlton got 
very little. He says he put most of it into payment of security 
debts, which, by the way, were incurred partly through the 
rascality of her father, Delancey Maynard, who was half the 
time crazy with drink. It is an unsolved mystery, however, 
unless Randolph settled it on his mother, to provide for her safe 
keeping in the event of his own death; but he is as silent as 
the grave upon that subject. He is unfortunately a sufferer 
from a sort of nervous dyspepsia, the doctors say; but they 
don’t know everything. Anyhow, he has an idea he won’t live 
long, and he seems glad of it. Poor fellow! Have I tired 


you?” he asked, with self-reproach, as he saw how pale his com- ~ 


panion had grown. 

“No, but it is a gloomy subject. Let us talk of something 
else,” answered Winifred, forcing a smile. 

“We shall soon be there, now. I see the caravan coming 
in the distance. .There is Stratford!” he exclaimed, as they 
made a sudden turn, and the Lee mansion loomed up in front 
of them. 

“The birth-place of another ideal Virginian!” he added, 
smiling into her brightening eyes. 

“And the scene of other tragedy,” she answered, in a low 
voice. 

But laughter and sunshine were in the October air, as they 
halted under a large tree to await their party, who came driv- 
ing up with merry song and chatter. Soon luncheon was spread 
upon the green lawn; and the repast finished, they prepared for 
their tour of investigation. 

“Who is ready for historic Stratford?” called out Rowland, 
leading the way with Winifred, up the long flight of steps, 
through the middle doorway, into the wide, panelled. hall which 
forms the center of the immense building, and is itself some 


forty feet square. On either hand were tremendous wings,: 


rectangular in shape, with large, deep-seated windows to the 

spacious rooms of this famous mansion of colonial days. _ 
The present building, which succeeded the one destroyed 

by fire the first half of the seventeenth century, was erected with 


money presented by Queen Anne to her favorite, Hon. Thomas . 


Lee, whose commission for governorship reached Virginia 
shortly after his decease. 


To-day, Stratford is best known as the birthplace of the 
greatest of Southern generals, Robert E. Lee. 


A feeling of awe came over Winifred, as she stood with 
young Rowland in the very room where he was born—this hero 
whom Virginians delight to honor, and whom she had seen 
once in childhood, a gray-bearded man, walking along the 
streets of Alexandria. 

“Why so silent?’ asked her escort, to whom Stratford had 
long been familiar ground. 

“The weight of history oppresses me,” she answered, as 
they followed the rest of the party upstairs, and out upon one 
of the curious towers, formed by the tops of four immense 
chimneys, connected by brick arches, and protected by iron rail- 
ing between the lower parts of these chimney-pillars. 


Looking down to the southward they could see the ruins 


of the great stable, which in its best days is said to have afforded 
shelter for a hundred horses. 


Across a stretch of woodland could be seen at intervals the 
river line, which relieves the otherwise monotonous landscape of 
the tidewater section. 


Much laughter came from the advance guard of the sight-. 


seers, who were now making their way cautiously through a 
dark passageway just under the roof, to the opposite tower, 
built in the manner described. 


ey 
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“That secret door makes me shiver,” said Mrs. Willoughby, 
pointing to a faintly outlined door in the floor of this elevated 
portico, which, according to the custom of such old and pre- 
tentious dwellings, opened into a small, dark room—or hole, 
it might be called—in the roof. 

“Well, we may be sure there are no bleached bones there 
to-day,” exclaimed Rowland, lifting the door and peering into 
the dark recess. “Anybody want to hide down there?” he asked, 
then laughed heartily at the dismay his words caused among the 
pretty young girls surrounding him. ‘Never mind, Miss Carey, 
I won’t insist!” 

“T never said I was afraid!” Pe orted Winifred. 

“T read it in your eye and in the sudden pallor overspread- 
ing your countenance,” he replied, with tragic air. “But if you 
wish a continuation of the gloomy theme, look there, across that 
crumbling wall in the old garden, where the family vault still 
leaves us to conjecture whether Richard Henry Lee, of Inde- 
pendence fame, was laid to rest here, or in that other Latin-in- 
seribed vault not far from your beloved Belmont.” 

Winifred was deeply interested in hearing the Stratford an- 
nals, and felt somewhat sorry when Mrs. Willoughby remarked 
with a bored air: 

“T have heard so much of these antiquarian disputes, it 
wearies me. Do, Walter, find a more cheerful topic of conver- 
sation !” 

“With pleasure, madam,” answered the ever-ready Rowland. 
“Allow me to assist the ladies down this dark stairway, and we 
will visit the basement. I am sure Mrs. Willoughby will be 
interested in a huge basement furnished with a half-dozen or 
more big bedrooms, to say nothing of the present culinary de- 
partment. The former cuisine, Miss Carey, was in that brick 
house just outside.” 

At last they had viewed the wonders of Stratford from 
basement to roof and chimney-towers; and once more the party. 
assembled under the enormous beech-trees which have stood 
_as sentinels of the years around the house where governors and 
statesmen, warriors and fair dames, have trod in their day and 
generation. What tragedies of love and hate, of honor and of 
shame, of grandeur and of glory, have not the old beech trees 
witnessed in days gone by? What strains of music and sound 
of martial tread within those halls have their dull ears not 
heard? And yet, the beech trees looked silently as ever down 
upon the bright and happy faces assembled in their shadows 
that same October afternoon, in the latter half of this nine- 
teenth century of ours. 

The sun was low in the west when Gold Dust, somewhat 
jaded with the rapid driving of some eighteen miles of home- 
ward journey, was reined in by her master at the Belmont gate. 

“T hope you are not tired, Miss Winnie?” asked Rowland, 
himself looking fresh as when he started out. 

“Tf I were, which I really am not, I would think it worth 
the fatigue to have spent such a delightful day, and seen the 
place of my dreams.” 

“You were not disappointed, then?’ 

“On the contrary, Stratford exceeds my anticipation. Its 
immensity overwhelms me. And then, the drive was delightful.” 

“Tt was to me, certainly, Miss Winnie. I trust it is but 
the beginning of many pleasant jaunts with you in West- 
moreland.” 

Winifred smiled brightly, and asked him in to tea, Bel- 
mont-fashion. 

“Not to-night, Miss Winnie. In spite of your protest, you 
need rest after such a trip. You can’t get used to long drives 
so suddenly; but I will drive over to-morrow and take you to 
ehurch, if you will permit me.” 

“With pleasure!” she answered as she bade him Good-bye. 

[Lo be Continued.] 


AN IDEAL LIBRARIAN. 


. Tue perfect librarian is a subjective being, and moves more 
within than without the world of books that surrounds him. He is 
subdued to the reverence of what he works in, and has the student’s 
perceptions, discreet and catholic. He helps to create the ambient 
with which a library should be permeated, and even to those who 
have no feeling for the right spirit of the place his manners and per- 
sonality are an instruction, unconsciously absorbed, and leading them 
to a humaner attitude. In short, the most precious qualifications 
that a librarian can have are precisely such as can not be taught; 
exactly as is the case with teachers, and very notably with the teach- 
ers of the primary grades of education, whose true efficiency is de- 


pendent upon some priceless personal gifts which are wholly incom-’ 


' municable. 


The Diving Church. 
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A CURIOUS CLOCK. 
Q: of the few remaining speci- 


Mobb 
LEED PER 


mens of an Astronomical 

Clock, similar to the machine 
invented by Richard de Wal- 
lingford in the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury, may be seen in Wimborne 
Minster. It shows us the idea 
our ancestors had with regard 
to the science of astronomy. 
In the center of the dial-plate 
of the clock a stationary globe, 
representing the earth,is placed, 
from which a single revolving 
hand, with a small gilt sun af- 
fixed, points to the hours, begin- 
ning at the top of the face with 
I. and coming down to XII. at 
the bottom, and then going up 
on the other side from I. to 
XII. again. By this means the sun is represented as travelling 
around the earth once in twenty-four hours. On the outer rim 
of the dial a dise rotates, and shows the varying phases of the 
moon. The clock is said to have been made in 1820 by Peter 
Lightfoot, a monk of Glastonbury, and the maker of a similar 
clock in Wells Cathedral.—Church Monthly. 


ST. PATRICK. 


HE 17th of March once more reminds us of the Apostle of 

Treland, St. Patrick, born at a place now called Kirkpatrick, 
near Dumbarton, Scotland, about the year 387 A.D. His father 
was Calphurnius, a deacon, and his grandfather, Potitus, a 
priest—evidently there was no objection to a married clergy in 
the fourth century. Carried captive to Ireland by some pirates 
at the age of sixteen years, he spent seven years as a slave in 
that portion of the Irish kingdom Dolriada now called the 
county Antrim. Having escaped from his captivity he desired 
to preach the Gospel to his former masters and was prepared 
for this work at one of the monasteries in Gaul, probably St. 
Martin’s at Tours, and afterwards studied with Germanus at 
Auxerre. He also visited the famous school at Lerius, where 
Hilary of Arles and Lupus of Troyes had been educated. In 
the year 432, Palladius, who had been sent to Ireland by Pope 
Celestine of Rome, retired to England, having given up the 
attempt to convert the Irish people. St. Patrick now saw the 
opportunity for the mission he had longed for. Having 
received his Orders from the Bishops of Gaul, he set out with 
twelve companions for Ireland, where he labored with much suc- 
cess, his plan of work being to plant “monasteries under abbot- 
bishops, Christian colonies, as centres of education, civilization, 
and evangelization. He died about the year 465 A.D.” It will 
thus be seen St. Patrick flourished more than a century before 
Augustine saw the shores of Britain, that he knew nothing of 
the claims of modern Rome, knew nothing of the modern doc- 
trines of Purgatory, Invocation of Saints, Indulgences, and the 
many other additions to the faith and practice of the Church 
made by the Church of Rome from the eighth century to the 
present time. 

He seems from his Confessions to have been a man of the 
very deepest humility and most fervent piety. His work has 
often been cited as the most successful mission on record; from 
the very first he was able to furnish his monasteries with a 
native clergy. “Whenever it was possible to Christianize an 
old custom he did so, just as he never rested beside a pillar stone 
without carving the cross on it. He might be rusticissimus et 
con temptibilis apud plurimos; but among his companions 
must have been men capable of laying such a firm foundation 
that the Irish Church became the most learned in Europe, pre- - 
serving during the dark ages the knowledge of Greek and He- 
brew, and anticipating Copernicus’ teaching about the solar 
system.” 

St. Patrick was no Roman Catholic, his mission was from 
Gaul not from Rome—Kome itself was not the Rome of to-day. 
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The Irish Church was the last of the Churches of Europe to 
come under the sway of Rome, and the Church of Ireland east 
off the usurped Roman authority in the sixteenth century, whea 
the same was done in England. Had the Church continued to 
give the Gospel to the Irish people in their native tongue, the 
Church of Rome would never again have had the influence in 
Ireland which she has to-day. The bishops of the Church of 
Ireland are the successors in unbroken line of St. Patrick, who 
was the first Archbishop of Armagh, and of whom His Grace, 
the Right Rev. W. Alexander, the present Archbishop of 
Armagh and Primate of Ireland, is the one hundred and eighth 
successor. 


LENTEN THOUGHTS. 


ELCOME, dear feast of Lent: who loves not thee, 
He loves not temperance, or authority, 
But is composed of passion. 
The Scriptures bid us fast; the Church says now: 
Give to my mother what thou wouldst allow 
To every corporation. 


Yet, Lord, instruct us to improve our fast 
By starving sin, and taking such repast 
AS may our thoughts control: 
That every man may revel at his door, 
Not in his parlor: banqueting the poor, 
And among those his soul. 
GEORGE HERBERT. 

Tsroucit we hear and understand, yet if the heart be not 
touched, what we hear is man’s word and not God’s; for the 
property of His Word is to pierce to the heart and marrow.— 
Bp. Andrewes. 

~Tatx of hair-cloth shirts, and scourging, and sleeping on 
ashes, as means of saintship; there is no need of them in our 
country. Let a woman once look upon her domestic trials as 
her hair-cloth, her ashes, her scourges—accept them, rejoice in 
them, smile and be quiet, silent, patient, and loving under 
them—and the convent can teach her no more; she is a victo- 
rious saint.—Harnest Thoughts for Every Day. 

Tue more the Christian goes on, through the course of 
years, towards the horizon of eternity, the more, above all things 
else, does his faith deepen—as the traveller crossing the Alps, 
as he rises, sees the intermediate heights diminish, until at 
last nothing meets his gaze but the supreme summit of Mount 
Blane.—Lacordaire. 

WHILE we bring the body low, or “into subjection” by fast- 
ing, the soul must be cleansed by humiliation, fed by contempla- 
tion. And it is probably one chief reason why Lent though 
always healthful, does not bring deeper profit to some whom it 
does profit, that they do not avail themselves enough of it to 
gather themselves up in retirement, and there to hold converse 
with their God.—Dr. Pusey. 

Wuen St. Bernard was consulted by one who, amidst the 
duties of his high office, found it hard to be religious, he replied, 
“Make time for consideration: restore thyself to thyself;” and 
he gave the enquirer the text, “Be still, and know that I am 
God.” And is not St. Bernard’s advice that which I need to fol- 
low at the beginning of, and all through Lent? Is it not that I 
may be alone with God that the Spirit and the Bride have called 
me apart? Whatever blessing this Lent has in store for me, it 
can only be realized by my coming as I am before God, and 
spending every day with Him.—Rev. Vernon Staley. 

Else let us keep our fast within, 
Till Heaven and we are quite alone, 
Then let the grief, the shame, the sin, 
Before the mercy-seat be thrown. 
Between the porch and altar weep, 
Unworthy of the holiest place. 


Yet hoping near the shrine to keep, 
One lowly cell in sight of grace.—KEBLE. 


CROSS BEARING. 


HERE are many afflictions and trials in this world, which 
come upon all alike, believers, unbelievers, pagan and 
atheist. Illness, the enmity and rivalry of others, poverty, irk- 
some toil, disappoinment, and finally death. These are not in 
any special sense burdens laid upon the Christian. They belong 
to his life, because he is a sharer in the common nature in which 
all partake. Indeed, in Christian lands these burdens are laid 
more lightly on him than others; for the whole tendency of 
faith and righteousness is to lift the believer above many of the 
sorrows endured by others, or, at least, greatly to lessen them. 
There is, however, a form of affliction and trial which is 
distinctly Christian. It is seen in the suffering endured in the 
profession of the name of Jesus, and in laboring for the ad- 
vancement of the cause of the Church throughout the world. 
This is suffering that reaches us because our thought and 
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-energy go ‘out beyond ourselves into the lives of others; 
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and 
not because, as in our natural griefs, we are simply carrying a 
burden which in no way touches, for their benefit, those around . 


-us who need help, and especially spiritual help. 


There is, however, a form of affliction and trial in which be- 
lief in Jesus largely ends with the thought of their own individ- 
ual salvation, wherein persons labor under the delusion that pa- 
tiently enduring, or bravely enduring, the natural afflictions 
coming upon them in common with all others, is cross-bearing; 
but it is not. Suffering in order to be cross-bearing must 
spring from the display of the spirit which animated Jesus when 
He died on the cross; when He gave His life for others, with the 
full consciousness that He could have withheld the gift had 
He so willed. And so all true cross-bearing on the part of the 
followers of Jesus is likewise- distinguished by its freedom. 
There is no compulsion about it, or necessity, as we commonly 
use the word. We are led to endure it by the love of Jesus: 
which constrains us. It is love’s free untrammelled offering. 
Not so with other griefs and afflictions; you endure as you can; 
and you experience no sense of satisfaction in simply bearing 
them, nor is any reflection whatever cast on your devotion when 
you are delivered from them. On the contrary, there is honor 
and satisfaction in the cross.’ Yes, and joy, too, for we are told — 
that when persecuted for the cause of Jesus the disciples 
counted it all joy. 

Is there no touch at all, you ask, of the burden of the cross 
in our ordinary natural and secular griefs? To the extent that 
a man is devotedly Christ’s, the spirit of the cross reaches down 
more and more into his whole life; and he comes to learn one 
of the grandest lessons of life; he learns how to make his ordin- 
ary griefs and trials the means of ministering grace and 
strength to other people. There are many homes where the 
chief inspirer’ of hope and faith is the invalid of the ‘family. 
Is that invalid not bearing the cross? Most undoubtedly. She 
is a bearer of the cross because she has learned to minister to 
others of the comfort wherewith she herself has been comforted. 
The grace of Jesus has filled her soul, and then been radiated 
out upon the souls of others. And just to the extent that any 
one can make his natural trials and afflictions the means of 
spiritual strength for others is he a cross-bearer, but not other- 
wise. The star must kindle a light in the dew-drop, or what is 
the use of its being a star? The sun must. make the rose bloom 
and the diamond sparkle, or why should it be a sun at all? The 
splendid light of Christian faith, hope, and love must bring light 
into the faces of others, or what do they amount to? And the 
moment faith and hope and love do that, they are cross-bearing. 
—Reformed Church Messenger. 


DONT’S FOR LENT. 


Don’r forget that this is the season of fasting. . 

Don’t neglect the daily service. ‘ 

Don’t forget to practise self-denial. 

Don’t omit your daily offering. 

Don’t fail to put aside a portion of your carniaes for 
charity. 

Don’t disregard the ‘privileges of Holy Communion. 

Don’t forget that Lent is a season of repentance. 

Don’t accept invitations to parties or balls. 

Don’t attend the theatre. 

Don’t eat sweets, but put the money aside for missions. 

Don’t neglect each day to perform a kindly seryiee for the 
sick. 

Don’t forget it is more blessed to give than to receive. 

Don’t forget that Lent continues 40 days and that each day 
affords an opportunity for retrospection. 

Don’t imagine Lent a period for paying dinner calls. 

Don’t cancel your social obligations by giving small dinners 
and teas. 

Don’t believe the season was created for taking rest cures. 

Don’t conclude that a cessation of gaieties is all that is 
required. 

Don’t forget your duties as a Church member. 

Don’t refrain from alms-giving because you are devoting 
the proceeds of your specific self-denial to your pet charity. — 

Don’t believe Easter Sunday is intended for a dress 
parade day. 

Don’t be fanatical. 

Don’t feed the family on eggs because you like them or on 
fish because they are cheap. 

Don’t seek to do penance for your short comings during the 
season by a week of fasting and prayer.—New York Journal. 
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Church Calendar. 


1—Thursday (Violet). 

2—Friday. Fast. 

| “ 4—1st Sunday in Lent (Violet). 

7—Wednesday. Ember Day. Fast. 

9—Friday. Ember Day. Fast. 

10—Saturday. Ember Day. Fast. 

*“  11—2nd Sunday in Lent (Violet). 

* 16—Friday. Fast. 

*  18—8d Sunday in Lent (Violet). 

“  23—Friday. Fast. 

* 24—Saturday. Fast 
song). 

* 25—4th Sunday in Lent. 
B. V. M. (White). 

“  30—Friday. Fast. 


Personal Mention. 


Tur Rey. Rosr. C. CASwauu, Archdeacon for 
colored work in Tennessee, has accepted a call 
to the parishes at Fairmont and Weston, W. Va. 

THH Rey. AUSTIN B. CHINN, rector of St. 
Mary’s Church, Middlesborough, Ky., has finally 
accepted the call to St. John’s Church, at Cov- 
ington, Ky., which he has had under considera- 
tion for some weeks. 

Tur Rey. Ropprick P. Cops has accepted the 
rectorship of Christ Church, Troy, N. Y., and has 
entered upon his duties in that parish. 

THp Rey. Josnpy S. Couron has accepted the 
charge of St. James’ Mission, Pentwater, Mich., 
Diocese of Western Michigan, and has entered 
upon his duties. Address accordingly. 

Tue Rey. Sruarr CrocKkert is now in charge, 
as locum tenens, of St. Paul’s Church, Newburgh, 
NX 

THE Rey. W. B. Gurion, of Chicago, has ac- 
cepted the call to Zion Church, Fulton, N. Y., 
and entered upon his duties the second week in 
Lent. 

Tup Rey. A. C. KinuuHerryr has resigned the 
charge of work at Shamokin, Pa. 

Tuy Rev. JoHN D. LA Morun has resigned 
charge of missions in Loudoun Co., Va., and ac- 

, cepted charge of St. Luke’s mission, Richmond. 

TueH Rey. A. F. LANGMor®E is to be addressed 
at St. Mary’s Hospital, West 34th St., New 
York. 

THE Rev. J. H. McILvAINnn, of New York, 
will have charge of Calvary Church, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., during the next two months. 

Tun address of the Rey. G. H. Morsp is 
Anchindon Rectory, By Rhyme, Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland. 

Tw address of the Rey. Epwin B. Morr is 
changed to Marcellus, N. Y. 

TH Rey. W. H. Ossorne, rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Lansing, has accepted a call to St. 
Thomas’ Church, Battle Creek, Mich. 

THe Rey. H. Percy SiLver retains the rec- 
torship of the Good Shepherd, Omaha, and holds 
in addition missionary services at Fremont on 
Wednesday evenings. 

Tun Rey. Prnest IF. SmirH has been called 
to St. Stephen’s Church, Harrisburg, Pa., at 
which parish he has acted as locum tenens for 
some weeks. 

Tun Rey. THos. Srarrorp, in charge of the 
ehurches at Mazomanie and Stoughton, Wis., has 
changed his address from Stoughton to Mazo- 
manie. 

Tun Rev. SamMupnL A. WeIKnHRT, of Christ 
Church, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., has resigned in or- 
der to accept a call to Paterson, N. J. 


March 
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Annunciation 


ORDINATION. 


PRIEST. 


Feb. 15th, in the chapel of the Home of the 
Merciful Saviour, Philadelphia, Pa., the Rey. 
SvpPHEN INNES wis advanced to the priesthood 
by B’shop Whitaker. The sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Dr. W. B. Bodine. 


DIED, 


Cour.—tlintered into rest at Geneseo, N. Y., 
Feb. 27, 1900, after a short illness, Saran 
SHpparD Cout, wife of Henry V. Colt, senior 
warden, and daughter of David and Dolly O. 
Shepard, among the founders of St. Michael’s 
parish, Geneseo, N. Y. 

Faithful unto death. 


Harris.—lntered into rest, at Banning, Cal., 
Monday, March 5th, the Rey. Jonn A. Harris, 
formerly of the Diocese of Mississippi. 

“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God.” 


The Living Church. 


HurcHins..—At the residence of her nephew, 
Thomas J. Hayward, Milwaukee, Wis., Friday, 
March 9th, 1900, at 10 Pp. m., Mrs. Mary H. 
Hutcuins, widow of the Rey. Benjamin Hutch- 
ins, of Albion, Ill. The interment was at Al- 
bion, Ill. 


MILLETT.—Hntered into rest on the evening 
of Ash Wednesday, February 28th, the Rey. 
DANIDL CALDWELL MILLETT, D.D.; Rector Bmer- 
itus of Emmanuel Church, Holmesburg, Pa., in 
the 88d year of his age. 


Srrwarr.—Entered into rest, February 234d, 
1900, in Philadelphia, JonN Mount Srmwart. 

“In the Communion of the Catholic Church; 
in the confidence of a certain faith; in the com- 
fort of a reasonable, religious, and holy hope; 
in favor with Thee our God, and in perfect char- 
ity with the world.” 


IN MEMORIAM. 
Ry. DANIEL CALDWELL Minuert, D.D. 


THp death of the Rey. Daniel Caldwell Mil- 
lett, D.D., rector emeritus of Hmmanuel Church, 
Holmesburg, Philadelphia, Pa., caused profound 
sorrow to the members of the Church to whom 
he ministered for thirty years, during which the 
parish made remarkable progress, both spiritu- 
ally and in temporal growth and prosperity. 
When, through weight of years and infirmities, 
he felt constrained to lay aside the cares of ac- 
tive parochial duty, he left the church with a 
largely increased membership and the property 
of the corporation much advanced in value, and 
entirely free from debt. 

The great regret felt by his own people at 
the loss of their rector was shared by the people 
of the community, among whom he had lived 
for nearly thirty-six years, and to whom he had 
endeared himself by his elevated and blameless 
life, his unvarying courtesy and kindness, and 
his heartfelt interest in, and practical encour- 
agement of, all movements for the improvement 
and welfare of the public. He died on the even- 
ing of Ash Wednesday, in the 83d year of his 
age. 

At a special meeting of the vestry of the 
chureh, held on March 10th, resolutions of re- 
gret were passed by unanimous vote, expressive 
of the feelings of the vestry and congregation, 
and referring to the value of the services ren- 
dered to the church and the community by Dr. 
Millett, and appreciative of his great worth. 
The resolutions also tendered the sympathy of 
the vestry to the family. 


APPEALS, 


TH DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN 
Socrrry, the Church Missions 
Fourth Ave., New York. Officers: 
Tuomas M. Cuark, D.D., president; Rr. Rev. 
WILLIAM CROSWELL DOoANB, D.D., vice-presi- 
dent; Rev. ArtHuR S. LuoypD, D.D., general sec- 
retary; Ry. JoSHUA KIMBER, associate secre- 
tary; Mr. JoHN W. Woop, corresponding — secre- 
tary; Ray. Roporr B. Kimpnur, local secretary ; 
Mr. Grorce C. THOMAS, treasurer; Mr. BE. WAL- 
TER ROBERTS, assistant treasurer. 

This society comprehends all persons who are 
members of this Church. It is the Church’s 
established agency for the conduct of general 
missionary work. At home this work is in 
seventeen missionary districts, in I verto Rico, 
and in forty-three dioceses; and includes that 
among the negroes in the South, and the In- 
dians. Abroad, the work includes the missions 
in Africa, China, and Japan; the support of the 
Church in Haiti; and of the presbyter named by 
the Presiding Bishop to counsel and guide the 
workers in Mexico. The society also aids the 
work among the English-speaking people in Mex- 
ico, and transmits contributions desigrated for 
the other work in that country. 

The Society pays the salaries and traveling 
expenses of twenty-two missionary Bishops, and 
the Bishop of Haiti; 1,630 other missionaries 
depend in whole or in part for their support 
upon the offerings of Church people, made 
through this Society. There are many schools, 
orphanages, and hospitals at home and abroad 
which but for the support that comes through 
the Society, would of necassity be abandoned. 

The amount required to meet all appropria- 
tions for this work to the end of the fiscal year, 
September 1, 1900, is $630,000. For this sum 
the Board of Managers must depend upon the 
voluntary offerings of the members of the 
Church. Additional workers, both men and 
women, are constantly needed to meet the in- 
ereasing demands of the work (both at home 
and abroad). q 


MISSIONARY 
House, 281 
RiewTr Rey. 


‘addressed to the Board of Managers, 
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The Spirit of Missions is the official month- 
ly magazine— $1 a year. All information pos- 
sible concerning the Society’s work will be fur- 
nished on application. 

Remittances should be made to Mr. Guorcnu 
C, .THOMAS, treasurer. 

All other official communications should be 
Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Legal title (for use in making wills): THu 
DOMESTIC AND FoRBIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
OF THH PROTHSTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE 
Unitep STatEs oF AMBERICA. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A YOUNG priest, now in charge of a city par- 
ish ,wishes to communicate with vestries desir- 
ing a rector. Best references. Address, ‘‘Ac- 
tivity,” care THm LIVING CHURCH. 


WaANtTED.—For a small parish in Central Illi- 
nois, a priest of moderate Churchmanship. 
Pleasant church, out of debt. About fifty com- 
municants. Stipend small, but with hopes of 
increase. Address, Senior Warden St. James’ 
Church, Griggsville, Ill. 


YounG college graduate, speaking German, 
experienced in European travel, desires to con- 
duct-several lads on vacation tour of Europe, or 
to accompany party going abroad as courier. 
Will look after all details of travel for expenses. 
References. Address, Lincoln Babhret, Hagley, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


WanrEeD.— Consecrated men and women for 
rescue work in the Church Army; training free. 
For further particulars, address MAJOR MARTHA 
H. Wurts, 299 George St., New Haven, Conn. 


WANTED, for the Fall, position of responsi- 
bility in a girl’s school; principal, preceptress, 
or teacher. Large experience and the best of 
references offered. Address S., care THE Liy- 
ING CHURCH. 


COMMUNION WaFeRS 20 cts. per hundred; 
Priests’ 1 ct. each; Marked Sheets 2 cts. Miss 
A. G. Bloomer, 229 Railroad Ave., Mt. Vernon, 
Notes 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 


E. & J. B. Young & Co. 

The Teaching of Christ. A Selection of Ser- 
mons from the Anglican Writings of the 
late Henry Hdward Manning, M.A. 

Pyramids and Progress. Sketches from Egypt. 
By John Ward, T.S.A. With an Introduc- 
tion by the Rev. Professor Sayce, D.D., 
LL.D. $4.00. 


Longmans, Green & Co. 

The Wedding Gift; or A Devotional Manual 
for the Married, or those Intending to Mar- 
ry. By William Edward Heygate, M.A. 

Yeoman Fleetwood. By M. B. Francis. 

Journals and Papers of Chauncy Maples, D.D., 
F.R.G.S., Late Bishop of Likoma, Lake Ny- 
asa, Africa. Edited by Ellen Maples, 

Houghton Mifflin & Co. 

Michelangelo, A Collection of Fifteen Pictures 
and a Portrait of the Master, With Intro- 
duction and Interpretation. By BHstelle M. 
Hurll. The Riverside Art Series. Cloth, 
40 cts. net. 


Frederick A. Stokes Co. (Through A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co, Chicago ) 


Geber. A Tale of the Reign of Harun Al 
Raschid. Khalif of Baghdad. By Kate A. 
Benson. $1.50. 

Lying Prophets. A Novel. By Eden Phill- 
potts. $1.50. 

The Mine. A Novel. By Mrs. Mannington 
Caffyn. 

PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


The Church of England, Catholic and Protestant. 
A Sermon Preached before the University of 
Oxford, on Sunday, Nov. 5th, 1899. By Wil- 
liam Ince, D.D. Longmans, Green & Co. 

A Life of Our Lord for Little Children. James 
Pott & Co. 5 cts. - 


Tur March St. Nicholas reproduces from 
an issue of many years ago, a paper by Fred- 
erick Funston, now Brigadier-General, then a 
student, entitled “Stormbound Above the 
Clouds,” consisting of adventures among the 
mountains of Northern Colorado. The auto- 
mobile is treated pictorially and otherwise, 
and a most interesting paper on The Boyhood 
ot William the Conqueror, is welcome. 
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Che Shurch at Work. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK. 
Mixed Vested Choir at Elmira. 


A MIxED choir of men and women ‘ap- 
peared for the first time in vestments at 
4smmanuel Church, Elmira, on the First Sun- 
day in Lent. The sermon delivered by the 
rector, the Rev. Dr. Thomas, took the form 
of a History of Church Music. A new pipe 
organ has been lately erected in the church. 


CHICAGO. 


The Bishops—Round Table—Mid-day Services 

—Death of a Church Worker. 

Tue Bishop of Chicago is making a short 
visit to the South, going directly to New 
Orleans. The Bishop Coadjutor, who, by the 
way, has just been appointed by the Mayor 
on the Dewey Reception Committee, has an- 
nounced that he will be in his office at the 
Church Club from 10:30 A. m. to 12:30 P. M. 
on the Tuesdays and Thursdays of each week. 

THE members of the “Round Table,” to 
the number of some twenty-five, met in the 
library of the Cathedral clergy house at 
10:30 A. M. of Monday, with the Rev. S. B. 
Pond in the chair. The subjects, “Methods 
of Preparation for Confirmation” and “For 
First Communion,” were presented by the 
Rey. J. A. Carr and the Rev. E. A. Larrabee, 
respectively, and led to considerable discus- 
sion. 

Tue mid-day prayers were said, and ex- 
cellent eight-minute addresses made, last 
week, by the Rey. J. H. Edwards and the Rev. 
W. J. Petrie. The latter, who resigned a 
twenty-five year rectorship of the Church of 
Our Saviour a few years ago, has resumed 
parochial work as priest-in-charge of St. 
David’s mission, an off-shot of Christ Church, 
Woodlawn. 


In THE death of Mrs. Elizabeth Kempton 
Carpenter, on the 11th, after a three days’ 
illness, St. James’ parish loses one who was 
most prominent in the charitable work of the 
parish. She had been a strenuous worker in 
the founding of institutions for women, and 
is said to have contracted the cold which 
resulted fatally, while engaged in the work 
to which so much of her time and means 
were so freely devoted. The burial is set 
for Wednesday of this week. 


GEORGIA, 


Resignation of Mr. Jessup. 

A new church is in course of erection at 
andersville. 

Tue Rey. Charles A. Jessup, rector of St. 
Luke’s Church, Atlanta, has resigned the 
same, and has gone to Asheville, North Caro- 
lina, to endeavor to recover from an attack 
of nervous prostration. He has been in poor 
health since fall, and though continuing his 
duties, has gradually become worse, until 
finally he felt compelled to resign his pastor- 
ate. It is his intention to resume his work 
if he recovers. 


INDIANA. 
Mission at Aurora, 


Tue Rev. Lewis T. Wattson, late of 
Omaha, Neb., is conducting a parochial mis- 
sion at St. Mark’s Church, Aurora, Ind., ex- 
tending from March 13th to 23d. The com- 
munity was well prepared for the series of 
services by preliminary advertising. The 
main service was jeld in the evening at 7:30, 
with conference for women only, at 3:00, and 
for children at 4:15 each day. 


LOS ANGELES. 
Quiet Day—Dr. Dowling—Noon-day Services— 
San Diego—Riverside. 
Tue Bishop invited the clergy of the 


Archdeaconery of Los Angeles and Orange 
Counties, and any others who might be able 


The Diving Church. 


to avail themselves of the privilege, to pass a 
“quiet morning” with him in St. Paul’s Pro- 
Cathedral, on Friday, February 23rd. 

The services began with the Holy Com- 
munion at 9:30, that late hour being set so 
as to permit the clergy of neighboring towns 
to come in by the morning trains. The Bish- 
op was celebrant, assisted by the Rev. C. E. 
Spalding, vicar of the Pro-Cathedral, and the 
Right Rev. Dr. Courtney, Bishop of Nova 
Scotia. After the recital of the Nicene 


| Creed, Bishop Courtney gave an address, 


based on the words “He ordained twelve, thee 
they should be with him.” 

At the close of the Communion Service 
there was an interval for meditation and 
silent prayer. This was followed by the Lit- 
any, said by Bishop Johnson; after which 
Bishop Courtney gave a second address, on 
the words, “And that he might send them 
forth to preach.” Both addresses were de- 
livered with earnest simplicity and chastened 
eloquence, and helped to lift all who were 
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present up into the spiritual plane befitting _ 


the work of Lent. The number of clergy 
present was nearly 30. 


THE Rev. George Thomas Dowling, D.D., 
was invited some months ago by the vestry of 
Christ Church, Los Angeles, to become the 
rector of that parish. Dr. Dowling at that 


time felt unable to accept, owing to the pre- 


carious condition of his wife’s health, but 
agreed to officiate on Sundays for a while. 
The winter in Southern California has proved 
so beneficial to Mrs. Dowling that he has de- 
cided to remain permanently; and he entered 
upon the rectorship on Ash Wednesday. In 
the meanwhile. the congregations have been 
largely increased; and as Christ Church min- 
isters to a rapidly growing portion of the 
city, the prospects of the parish are more en- 
couraging than ever before. 


Durine Lent a twenty minute midday 
service is held in a down town hall (Blan- 
chard’s coat every week aie excepting Sat- 


ROYAL 


Baking Powder 


The strongest, purest, most efficient and 


wholesome of leavening agents. 


Not lowest 


in price, yet the most economical; indispens- 


able to all who appreciate the best and most 


healthful food. 


Our country is enjoying prosperity almost 


unsurpassed in its. history. 


For every one there is money enough to 


buy that to eat which is pure, sound, good, 


wholesome. 


Why should we use cheap, impure, un- 


healthful articles of 


food? ‘There is no 


economy in them; they endanger the health, 


they may cost life. 


There are reported 


almost daily cases of sickness caused by eat- 


ing cake, puddings or biscuit made with the 


cheap, alum baking powders. 


In all articles for food buy and use only 


the best. 


of first consideration. 


The good health of the family is 


Alum is used in many baking powders because it makes 


them cheap. 


dren ! 


It costs less than two cents a pound. 
Alum is a corrosive poison, 


Think of feeding it to chil- 


Yet the manufacturers of well-known alum 


powders are actually denying that their goods contain it. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


a 


, 


“Albert Whitin and S. C. Earle. 
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urday. The rectors of the several city par- 
ishes officiate in turns, as pre-arranged; and 
the music, ushering, etc., are looked after by 


* men of the B. S. A. The attendance is very 


good, and the Churchmen and Churchwomen 
employed in down town offices and stores 
value it as a great privilege and help. 


On Sexacesima Sunday, Bishop Johnson 
visited St. Paul’s Church, San Diego, and its 
Chapels of St. James, and All Saints. Forty 
persons were presented for confirmation in 
the mother church, by the rector, the Rev. H. 
B. Restarick, in the morning; in the after- 
noon two were confirmed in St. James, the 
Rev. G. C. Mitchell, vicar; and in the even- 
ing, at All Saints’ Chapel, the vicar, the Rev. 
Alfred Fletcher presented a class of nineteen. 
The neat little chapel, built about two years 
ago, having been outgrown by its congrega- 
tion, has recently been enlarged to double its 
former seating capacity, and many improve- 
ments have been made in it. The Sunday 
School has grown greatly. The chapel is sit- 
uated about two miles from the parish 
ehurch, in a part of the city which is filling 
ap-with substantial people; and under Mr. 
Hletcher’s faithful ministry, the Church is 


gaining ground steadily. 


On QuinquacesImMA, February 25th, All 
Saints’ Church, Riverside was consecrated by 
the Bishop of Los Angeles. The church was 
built thirteen years ago, under the rectorship 
of the Rev. B. W. R. Taylr, the first service 
being held within it on November 20th, 1887. 
In order to complete it, a debt of several 
thousand dollars was incurred; and it was 
only recently that the burden was removed. 
Last autumn the rector, the Rev. M. C. Dot- 
ten, Ph.D., inaugurated a movement which 
the members of the parish entered into with 
earnest self-denial; and not many weeks ago, 
the debt was entirely cleared off. Rector and 
people deserve cordial commendation. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Lenten Addresses—Worcester—G. F, S.—Arch- 


bishop of Ontario—Rev. Waldo Burnett. 


Tue daily Lenten preackers at St. Paul’s 
Church, Boston, are the Rev. Messrs. Edward 
Osborne, J. M. Foster, C. H. Brent, H. K. 
Hannah, E. Abbott, D.D., and J. H. Van 
Buren. 

Brrore the second university meeting of 
the Phillips Brooks House, the Rev. W. S. 
Rainsford, D.D., of New York, delivered an 
address. He emphasized the need of courage, 
and urged the “Harvard men to be prepared 
with courage and faith and a knowledge of 
the necessity of growth, to do more than die 
for truth, to live his life for truth.” 


THERE are two daily Lenten services at 
Trinity Church, Boston, at 8:15 A. M. and 5 
e. M. The Price lecture is given every 
Wednesday morning at 11 o’clock. 

BrsHop Hare spoke about the needs of his 


field before the Women’s Missionary Society 
of All Saints’ Church, Worcester. A number 


of the neighboring clergy were present. Tea 


was afterwards served in the library, and 
many were presented to the Bishop. He 
made the statement in his address that 
among the Dakota Sioux, the wildest of all 
Indians, out of 25,000 in the reservation, 
10,000 are baptized. 


AT THE annual meeting of the Worcester 
Archdeaconry, held in All faints’ Chapel}, the 
following officers were elected: Secretary, 
Henry N. Bigelow; Treasurer, Charles H. 


_ Bent; Executive Committee, the Rev. Messrs. 


A, H. Vinton, J. DeW. Perry, and Messrs. 


L. Davis was elected a delegate to the Dio- 
ecesan Board. 

Av HE recent council of the Girls’ 
Friendly Society, the date for the annual tea 
and service was fixed for May 15. The Rev. 
©. H,. Brent will be the preacher, and the 
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diocesan banner will be carried by the G. F. 
8. branch from the Church of the Good Shep- 
herd, Boston. The year past will be memor- 
able in the history of this society for the 
opening of Restcroft, a small house for deli- 
cate girls, adjacent to the larger holiday 
house. A new branch has been organized in 
Grace Church, New Bedford, and that at 
Roslindale has been discontinued. 


Tue Archbishop of Ontario and his wife, 
Mrs. Ada Leigh Lewis, have been interesting | 
Boston Church people with the work of the 
Washington Home in Paris. At the residence 
of Mrs. John Oliver, the Archbishop spoke. 
The Rey. L. K. Storrs, D.D., presided. 


THe Rev. Waldo Burnett, of Southboro, 
has sailed for Europe. He will spend a short 
time in London, and will then visit Italy, 
Egypt, and the Holy Land. His parishioners 
at St. Mark’s presented him with a gold 
watch and chain. A gold cross in Greek 
form was given him by the parishioners of 
St. Paul’s; Hopkinton. 


MILWAUKEE, 
Woman’s Auxiliary—Dr, Lloyd’s Address, 


Tue Diocesan branch of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, held the regular monthly meeting 
for March in the beautiful new parish house 
of St. James’ Church, on Wednesday, the 7th 
inst. Nearly 200 ladies were present, repre- 
senting 12 city branches, and also Beloit and 
Waukesha. Routine business being finished, | 
a number of letters from missionaries re- 
ceived during the past month were read. An 
appeal from Richmond, Va., for St. Philip’s 
colored church, for aid in lifting a mortgage 
which threatened a prosperous work, being 
made, a vote of the ladies gave them the 
offering of he day, amounting to $15.00. 

This meeting of the Auxiliary was espe- 
cially favored by the presence of the Bishop 
and the General Secretary of the Board of 
Missions, the Rev. Dr. Lloyd, who were intro- 
duced by the rector, the Rev. E. G. Richard- 
son, at the close of the business session. 

The Bishop congratulated St. James’ par- 
ish on the handsome addition to the working | 
force of the parish in the excellent parish 
house lately completed. He alluded in happy 
language to the fact that three clergymen 
present on the platform, being himself, Dr. 
Lloyd, and Mr. Richardson, were all Southern 
men who had come to the North to assist in 
the work of the Church. This suggested to 
him the unity of the Church which knows no 
sectionalism, and which ought to be equally 
ignorant of parochialism and congregational- 
ism, which unhappily he had found to be the 
bane of Church work in this Diocese. The 
presence of this large body of women, he de- 
clared to Dr. Lloyd, was a striking proof of 
the fact that we are working together in this 
diocese to abolish congregationalism, and the 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in Preserv- 
ing Health and Beauty, 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disin- 
fectant and purifier in nature, but few 
realize its value when taken into the 
human system for the same cleansing 
purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more 
you take of it the better; it isnot a drug 
at all, but simply absorbs the gases and 
impurities always present in the stomach 
and intestines, and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking, or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth, and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 


‘infects the mouth and throat from the 


poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 


| composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 


in tablet form, or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant- tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon 
tell in a much improved condition of the 
general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath, and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: ‘‘I advise 


‘Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all pa- 


tients suffering from gas in stomach and 
bowels, and to clear the complexion and 
purify the breath, mouth, and throat; I 
also believe the liver is greatly benefitted 
by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent 


| preparation, yet I believe I get more and 


better charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent 
Lozenges than in any of the ordinary 
charcoal tablets.’’ 


Peele COoerTA BiH LS; 
CURE 

GRIPPE, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGH, 
Colds. Cure in one day colds, Hoar-eness, loss of 
Voice, All diseases and affections of Throat and 
Lungs quickly overcome. Stop that hacking cough 
at once. 38! doses I. C. C TABLETS, 25 cents by 
mail prepaid. Beware of Imitations, 
CLINTON TABLET CO., Tempte Court, N. Y. 


WASHING CROCKS AND 
MILK VESSELS 


A great deal depends upon the care of crocks 
or pans in which milk is kept. They should be 
| washed as soon as possible after being used. 
Rinse first with cold water, then wash thoroughly 
inside and out with hot water, in which enough of 


Gold Dust Washing Powder 


by rinsing with scalding water; wipe dry and set 
out, with right side up, in the fresh air and sun- 
shine, and they will be clean and sweet. 
The above is taken from our free booklet 
“@OLDEN RULES FOR HOUSEWORK” 
Sent free on request to 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


H 
Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston. 


“Housework is hard work without Gold Dust” 
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women of the Church will be largely the 
Bishop’s forces by which the work shall be 
done. 

The Bishop then introduced Dr. Lloyd, 
who responded to the Bishop’s words in a 
humorous way. Dr. Lloyd said the true idea 
of missions was directly opposed to the ordin- 
ary congregational or parochial idea that the 
parish constitutes the world of action, and 
that all there is to do is to keep occupied 
within its precincts. The time must come, 
he said, and it is coming, when the old fash- 
joned idea that we do not believe in missions, 
must give way. Such an idea could only 
have its origin in ignorance. It is not neces- 
sary to call to mind what has been done from 
the beginning and what is constantly being 
done by the Woman’s Auxiliary. He spoke 
impressively of the wonderful amount of 
work that it had accomplished, within the 
comparatively short time of its existence, all 
through the Church, both in the United 
States and in foreign lands. He said that it 
is very largely the work of the women of the 
Church in this country to prosecute missions, 
to deepen the interest of people in them, and 
to bring their husbands and brothers and 
friends to be interested in the work. The 
Church depends upon the women to do this. 
He made some very intense and touching ap- 
peals to the ladies, and succeeded in arousing 
the deepest interest in the subject of mis- 
sions. 


MINNESOTA. 
Dr. Rhodes—Loss at St. Peter. 
Ir 1s currently reported that the Rev. 
Dudley W. Rhodes, D.D., will, on account of 


ill health, resign the rectorship of St. John 
the Evangelist, St. Paul, at Easter. 


On Thursday, March Ist, Mrs. Daniels, 
wife of Dr. A. W. Daniels, aged 73, passed 
into the rest of Paradise, at St. Peter. Mrs. 
Daniels was one of the pioneer and faithful 
Churchwomen, identified with the Church of 
the Holy Communion from its first inception 
and up to the moment of her death. She 
eame to Minnesota in its early days. 
Services were first held in St. Peter in her 
house. She and her husband were intimately 
associated with Bishop Whipple in his first 
work among the Indians. Two days after 
her death her son-in-law, Mr. John Thirl- 
wall, died in El Paso, Texas, whither 
he had gone in search of health. His 
remains were brought to St. Paul and 
buried from the Church of the Good Shepherd 
on the same day as the funeral of the much 
lamented Bishop Gilbert, the Rev. W. C. 
Pope, rector, performing the Office. Mr. 
Thirlwall was a near relative of the late 
Bishop ‘Lhirlwall, an Anglican prelate of 
great prominence in his day. 


NEWARK. 
Illness of the Bishop—Town-of-Union, 


THE Bishop of Newark was detained at 
his residence with a heayy cold for several 
days, but is now much improved and about 
his work. The Bishop of Delaware took 
some of his visitations for him, among others 
being at Grace Church, Town-of-Union, on the 
First Sunday in Lent, where he preached and 
confirmed a class. 


AT GRACE CHURCH, Town-of-Union, there 
are a series of Tuesday evening lectures dur- 
ing Lent, delivered by the Rev. Messrs. L. S. 
Osborne, W. M. Hughes, D.D., William R. 
Jenvey, George S. Bennitt, Alexander Mann, 
and W. W. Holley, D.D. 


NEW YORK, 
Gallaudet Home. 

AN APPEAL has been made for assistance 
by the Gallaudet Home for the Aged and In- 
firm Deaf Mutes, by reason of the fact that 
the main building and a wing recently added 


The Living Church. 


to it, were destroyed by fire on Sunday night, 
February 18th. The mission requires $20,- 
000 in addition to the amount of insurance, 
to replace what is absolutely necessary if the 
work is to be continued as it ought to b». 
The inmates, fourteen women and eleven men, 
were rescued, but lost all their personal 
effects. The mission is in charge of the Rey. 
Thomas Gallaudet, D.D. 


" OHIO. 


New Church at East Liverpool—Fire at Cuya- 
hoga Falls. 


A NEw church will be erected immediate- 
ly at East Liverpool for St. Stephen’s parish, 
to take the place of that which was recently 
destroyed by fire. The new edifice will be 
erected of stone, with a seating capacity of 
six hundred, and at a cost of about $15,000. 


Sr. Joun’s Cuurcu, Cuyahoga Falls, the 
Rey. Robt. Kell, rector, was recently damaged 
by fire to the amount of about $200. This 
is one of the oldest church buildings in Ohio, 
a quaint wooden structure, built in the old- 
time New England meeting-house fashion. 
Of late years it has been remodelled, and a 
chancel added, making it Churchly and taste- 
ful. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


| Death of Dr. Millett—Missionary—Church His- 


tory—Musical—Anniversaries of Dr. Apple- 
ton and Mr. Goodfellow—Mr. Crapsey’s 
Address — Holy 
Churchwomen—Hospital Mission. 


AFTER a prolonged illness, the Rev. Dr. D. 
Caldwill Millett, rector emeritus of Emman- 
uel Church, Holmesburg, Philadelphia, en- 
tered into rest, on the evening of Ash 
Wednesday, in the 83rd year of his age. Dr. 
Millett was born in Salem, Mass., and gradu- 
ated, in the class of 1847, from the General 
Theological Seminary, New York City. He 
then became an instructor at St. Mary’s Hall, 
Burlington, N. J., under Bishop G. W. Doane. 
A few years later, he accepted the rectorship 
of St. Thomas’ Church, Whitemarsh, Pa., 
where he remained ten years. In 1864 he be- 
came rector of Emmanuel Church, Holmes- 
burg, resigning therefrom in 1894, after 
thirty years’ service, whereupon the vestry 
elected him rector emeritus. The funeral 
service was held on Saturday, 3d inst., at 
Jmmanuel Church, and the interment was 
private. 


CAUSE UNKNOWN. 


Finally Found to Lie in the Coffee. 


“We have had a curious and unpleasant 
experience with coffee drinking, husband and 
I. I have been a great sufferer for several 
years with indigestion and heart trouble, and 
did not know the cause of it until I finally 
came to the conclusion that it was the use 
of coffee. So we abandoned the coffee and 
took up Postum Cereal Food Coffee, which I 
had seen advertised in the daily papers. 

“Since using it, I have, to my great sur- 
prise, improved wonderfully. Husband has 
gained 11 pounds in two months since he 
left off coffee and began the use of Postum. 
He sleeps soundly at night now, which he 
does not remember having done for several 
years before on account of nervousness. It 
is remarkable that people go on in ill health 
and do not discover the cause of the trouble. 

“You may depend upon it we know how 
to make Postum good, and that is easy, if 
one will use a sufficient amount and boil it 
long enough. It is really an elegant and de- 
licious drink. I don’t want my name to ap- 
pear in the papers, if you should publish this 
testimonial.” , Chattanooga, Tenn. 
The Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, 
Mich., are permitted to give the name of this 
lady by letter, if desired. 


Trinity — Conference of. 
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Cod Liver Oil 
is a food 


and the greatest care should be exercised 
in its selection. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is the best oil that fifty years of continued 
scientific research has produced, By the 
process now employed the oil is kept from 
contact with the atmosphere from the be- 
ginning of the process of manufacture until 
it is safely corked up in bottles, thus pre- 
venting contamination of any kind and ex- 
cluding all impurities. 

Give this new oil a trial. Ask for Peter Moller’s Oil, 
and see that the bottle —a flat, oval one — bears our 
name as agents, Notice the date in perforated letters 
at bottom of the label. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 


The best bargain in railroad travel 
at present is a personally con- 
ducted excursion to California by 
the Santa Fe Route. 

Excellent accommodations and re- 
liable personal escort without extra 
charge. 

Three times a week from Chicago 
and Kansas City. 

Ask for full details. 


é T. A. GRADY, 
Manager California Tourist Service, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
109 Adams Street, Chicago. 
CY 
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FINGER’S WEIGHT 


Strikes 
a 
Character 
on 
the 


Smith Premier Typewriter. ¢ 


“THAT EASY TOUCH" 
WINS EVERY TIME. ) 


Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co.. 

: SYRACUSE, N.Y. 

Branch Office: 413 Milwaukee St., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


, U.S.A. 


HOME-SEEKERS’ EXCURSIONS 


On January 16th, February 6th and 20th. March 
6th and 20th, and April 3d and 17th, 1900, the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St, Paul Railway will 
sell round-trip excursion tickets (good for 21 
days) to a great many points in South and 
North Dakota and other Western and South- 
Western States, at practically one fare for the 
round-trip. Take a trip West and see what an 
amount of good land can be purchased for very 
little money. Further information as to rates, 
routes, prices of farm lands, etc., may be ob- 
tained by addressing Gro. H. HEAFFORD, Gen’) 
Pass. Agent, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. ee 
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_ AW ALL-DAY missionary meeting of the 
southern section of the Woman’s Auxiliary, 
convocation of Chester, was held at Chr‘st 
‘Church, Ridley Park, on Thursday, Ist inst. 
Of the eighteen parishes represented in the 
auxiliary, delegates from about one-half were 
in attendance. At the morning session, 
Bishop Brown, of Arkansas, preached the 
sermon. In the afternoon, addresses were 
made by Bishop Hare, Dr. Irwin H. Correll, 
and the Rev. C. C. Pierce, chaplain U. S. A., 
on “Missionary Problems of the Philippines.” 


AWN INTERESTING series of five illustrated 
lectures on Church History, for the Sunday 
School teachers of the diocese, has just been 
concluded at the Church House, Philadelphia, 
by the Rev. L. N. Caley. 


GAUL’s cantata, “The Holy City,” and 
Gounod’s “Gallia,” will be rendered every 
Sunday evening during Lent at St. Thomas’ 
(African) Church, the Rev. Edward G. 
Knight, priest-in-charge. 


On Sunpay, 4th inst., the Rev. Dr. Sam- 
uel E. Appleton observed his 40th anniver- 
sary as rector of the Church of the Meditator, 
Philadelphia. The edifice was beautifully 
decorated, the work of the Sons and Daugh- 
ters of the King. ‘The congregations, morn- 
ing and evening, were two of the largest in 
the history of the parish, and a great num- 
ber received Holy Communion. After morn- 
ing prayer, the Rev. Dr. H. L. Duhring made 
a congratulatory address, after which Dr. 
Appleton preached the sermon he had deliv- 
ered forty years ago, when he first took 
charge of the Meditator. His discourse in 
the evening was based upon St. Luke iv. 32, 
and near its close he said: “I thank God 
that for the long period of forty years, I have 
been permitted to:preach the Gospel of Christ 
in this beloved parish. I thank Him for the 
love and harmony, which have reigned here 
all these years. God has given me many 
souls as the seals of my ministry. The fol- 
lowing is a record of my official acts for forty 
years: Baptisms, 2,307; confirmed, 838; 
marriages, 747; burials, 1,296; communi- 
cants added to the Church, 1,526; to God be 
all the glory.” 

At the conclusion of the services, Dr. Ap- 
pleton was presented with a purse of gold. 
A telegram of congratulation from his first 
parish, St. Paul’s Church, Columbia, Pa., 
was received and read. It is an interesting 
fact, that one gentleman was present who 
had heard Dr. Appleton deliver his first ser- 
mon, in 1857, at St. Paul’s. 


A series of conferences on “The Spiritual 
Life” was commenced on the First Sunday in 
Lent by the Rev. Fr. Sargent, O.H.C., at St. 
Luke’s Church, Germantown, Philadelphia, 
the Rey. Dr. S. Upjohn, rector. 


THE Rey. John A. Goodfellow, rector of 
the Church of the Good Shepherd, Kensing- 
ton, Philadelphia, celebrated the 28th anni- 
* yersary of his incumbency on Sunday, 4th 

inst. In his sermon he reviewed his pastor- 
ate, and gave the following statistics: Bap- 
tisms, 1,615; presented for Confirmation, 
608; marriages solemnized, 575; and had 
officiated at 1,150 burials. During the past 
year the receipts were $6,856. The chancel 
had been extended, and its floor laid in mo- 
saic. The aisles, and the tower and porch en- 
trances, had also been tiled; the entire ex- 
penses being borne by Mr. and Mrs. Isaac 
Schlicter. The balance of the rectory debt, 
$700, had been paid during the year, and a 
memorial pulpit and a lectern had been pre- 
- sented by another parishioner. The church, 
parish building, and rectory, are now entirely 
' free from debt. There are 400 members of 
the Sunday School. 


ON INVITATION of several local societies, 
the Rey. Edgar G. Murphy, rector of St. 
John’s Church, Montgomery, Ala., addressed 
a large audience on Thursday evening, 8th 
inst., at Holy Trinity Church, Philadelphia, 
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on “The White Man and the Negro in the 
South.” The object and purpose of the meet- 
ing were approved by Bishop Whitaker, and 
also by several prominent ministers of the 
denominations, Christian and Jewish. 
CoMMENCING on Monday, 12th inst., at 
Holy Trinity Church, Philadelphia, a series 
of addresses was delivered each evening, ex- 
cept Saturday, by the Rev. A. 8. Crapsey, 
rector of St. Andrew’s Church, Rochester, 
N. Y., on the Causes of the Disruption of the 
Churches, and the Possibility of a General 
Reunion. On the 2nd of last November, Mr. 
Crapsey read a paper before the Canadian 
Society of Christian Unity, entitled, “The 
Disappointment of Jesus Christ; Being a 
Tractate on the Causes and Remedy of the 
Disunion of Christendom”; which at once at- 
tracted attention far and near. In this trac- 
tate seven principles are laid down, which 
formed the subjects of his addresses, accord- 
ing to the following syllabus: Monday, 12th 
inst., “The Disunion of Christendom; Its 
Causes and Remedy.” The Lord’s plan of 
unity in God. and in humanity. Not im an 
official organization; not in formal doctrine. 
Tuesday, 13th inst., “The Relation of the 
Ministry to the People.” - The official organi- 
zation of the Christian Church. Not a mag- 
istracy but a ministry. The Church does not 
derive its life and power from the ministry, 
but the ministry from the Church. Wednes- 
day, 14th inst., “The Duty of the Christian 
Ministry.” Pastoral rather than priestly, 
to bring the people to God, rather than to 
bring God to the people. Moral and spiritual 
leadership—leadership of worship. Thurs- 
day, 15th inst., “The Rights of Reason.” The 
personal intelligence, not the action of coun- 
cils, the source of the intellectual statement 
of religious truth. Reconciliation by this 
process of religious and scientific thought. 
Friday, 16th inst., “The Rights of Con- 
science.” The individual conscience, the 
source of the moral judgment of religious 
truth, God must be right, merciful, and true. 
‘Lhe evolution of the conscience is the history 
of theology. Monday, 19th inst., “The Free- 
dom of Religious Thought.” Necessity of 
this freedom. Present impossibility of the 
contrary. The law of liberty. Tuesday, 20th 
inst., “The Relation of Tradition to Truth.” 
Criticism of tradition necessary to the devel- 
opment and preservation of truth. Wednes- 
day, 21st inst., “The work of the Christian 
Chureh in the World.” A school of holiness. 
Moral discipline the basis of spiritual life. 
It is by the kindness of the Rey. F. W. 
Tomkins, rector of Holy Trinity, that Mr. 


SAVED BY GOOD FOOD. 


A DOCTOR’S WORDS ABOUT GRAPE-NUTS. 


“A short time ago I was called to a pa- 
tient who had been given up by his physi- 
cian, his stomach would not bear food and 
consequently he got no nourishment and was 
slowly dying from exhaustion. He was re- 
duced to skin and bones. I immediately put 
him on Grape-Nuts food and Postum Cereal 
Food Coffee, he could keep both articles on 
his stomach and neither caused him any pain. 
He has been using both the food and the 
cereal coffee and has gained so rapidly that 
I feel he will be out of bed in about a week.” 
Dr. C. Leutwein. 

The reason a delicate stomach can take 
Grape-Nuts food is that it is predigested by 
natural means during its preparation, and 
even a small babe can handle it, as it causes 
no heavy work by the stomach and digestive 
apparatus, on the contrary, being predigest- 
ed, it is quickly assimilated into blood and 
tissue. 

The food as well as the Postum Food Coffee 
contains elements selected from the grains of 
the field that are of first importance to the 
human body in nourishing and rebuilding it. 

All grocers keep Grape-Nuts and Postum. 
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We you rather buy 

lamp-chimneys, one a 
week the year round, or one 
that lasts till some accident 
breaks it ? 

Tough glass, Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass,” 
almost never break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. 


Where can you get it? and what 
does it cost ? 

Your dealer knows where and how 
much. Jt costs more than common 
glass; and may be, he thinks tough 
glass isn’t good for his business. 


Our ‘‘Index’’ describes a/7 lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 


Address Macscrn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


By Colonel Nicholas Smith. 


Stories of Great National Songs, 


12mo cloth, gilt top, with 20 full-page 
illustrations. 


Illustrations of the Power ofSong.—The first Amer- 
ican Air, ‘Yankee Doodle.’’—Billings, the first 
American War Song Writer. — The First Origina 
American Song. ‘Hail Columbia.’’— “The Star 
Spangled Banner.’’—‘‘My Country ’tis of Thee.” 
“Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean.’’—The Father- 
less Song of ‘John Brown’s Body.’’- George F. 
Root and the “Battle Cry of Freedom.’’—The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic.’”’—‘tWe Are Coming, 
Father abraham,’’—A Trio of Good War songs.— 
“Marching Through Georgia.’’-- ‘Old Shady,’ the 
Famous Singing Cook.—‘‘Tenting on the Old Camp 
Ground.’’—Songs of Cheer and Pathos.—Home, 
Sweet Home.’’—Songs of the South,‘ Dixie.” —‘*Ma- 
ryland, My Maryland.’’—‘'The Bonnie Blue Flag.”’ 
Great Britain’s National Anthem.— The Marseil- 
laise.—Battle Hymns of Germany, 


Price, $1.00, net. 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN 
For EASTER. 


The publishers have in preparation a very hand 
some edition of THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN for 
Easter. The first page will have a half-tone repro- 
duction of ‘‘Mary at the Sepulchre.’’ The entire 
border of the paper will be half-tone pictures of 
little girls under six years of age. The border 
rules will be printed in red. The reading matter 
will be appropriate for the season. 

It will be by far the handsomest paper we have 
ever made. Sunday Schools will be furnished with 
this edition at the rate of ONE DOLLAR per hundred 
copies (more or less at the same rate). 

It is better than an Easter Card to give to the 
children of the Sunday School. Address, 


The Young Churchman Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Best Line [in 


Puget Sound 


Three good ways of going 


are via St. Paul, Denver 


or Billings. Either way 
by “The Burlington” from 
Chicago or St. Louis. 


The European plan Dining 
Car service is a special feature 
of excellence on this line. 
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Crapsey has been able to open his campaign 
in Philadelphia, where he was sure of an in- 
telligent, patient, and charitable hearing. 
Some time in the near future, tractates on 
each of Mr. Crapsey’s seven principles, which 
are now being prepared, will be published; in 
each of which will be found the authoritative 
statement of his thought. 


CuurcH workers connected with the par- 
ish of Holy Trinity, Philadelphia, have 
learned with great regret the loss they have 
sustained by the death of Miss Isabel Flani- 
gen, on the 6th inst., after a prolonged ill- 
ness. Her charitable efforts were directed 
chiefly towards the children of the parish, 
and her interest was instrumental in better- 
ing the conditions of the little ones of the 
poor in her neighborhood. 


AN ALL-DAY conference of Churchwomen 
was held on Friday, 9th inst., in Holy Trinity 
parish house, Philadelphia. After a brief de- 
votional service by the Rey. F. W. Tomkins, 
the following topics were discussed during 
the sessions: “The Bible: Is it regarded as 
the Guide of our Daily Life?” “Our Children 
and Our Country,” “The Consumers’ League,” 
“The Modern Craze for Work.” 


Tue Rev. Joseph Manuel, of St. Peter’s 
Church, Philadelphia, has become minister in 
charge of the Hospital Mission. This “mis- 
sion” was organized in 1860, reports 600 com- 
municants, and its Bible classes and Sunday 
School number (including 70 officers and 
teachers) 2,215 members. St. Nathanael’s 
mission is barely three years old, is an off- 
spring of the Hospital Mission, and has al- 
ready over 500 attendants in the Sunday 
School. The congregation is composed of 
wage-earners in the Kenaington mills. 


PITTSBURGH. 


Noon-day Services—Fire at Kinzuwa—Archdeacon 

Webber. 

Noon-DayY services are being held during 
Lent at St. Peter’s Church, under the au- 
spices of the Pittsburgh Local Assembly of 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. On Ash 
Wednesday the address was made by the 
Bishop of the diocese, and on the other days 
of the week by the Rey. Francis Launt, D.D., 
of Philadelphia; the general subject for the 
week being Repentance. During the week 
of March 5th to 10th inclusive, the ad- 
dresses have been on Temptation, under 
the heads of “Ihe Temptation of Christ,” 
“The Victory of Christ,’ “Common Kinds of 
Temptation,’ “Methods of Resistance,” 
“Uses of Temptation,” and “After the Battle, 
What?” The speaker on Monday was the 
Rev. Dr. A. 8. Lloyd, General Secretary of 
the Board of Missions, and on the remaining 
days the Rev. Rogers Israel, of Scranton, Pa. 

The service consists of a hymn, the Creed, 
collects, and Lord’s Prayer, the address, dox- 
ology, and blessing, occupying only twenty 
minutes, from 12:30 to 12:50. The attend- 
ance has been very good, and the interest is 
manifestly increasing. 


Dourine the month of February, St. Luke’s 
Church, Kinzua, was completely destroyed by 
fire, and it was found upon investigation that 
the insurance had been allowed to expire, so 
that nothing remains but the bare lot upon 
which the church had stood. Such a loss 
bears very heavily upon a struggling mission 
such as this was. 


Durine February 24tn, St. Matthias’ Day, 
and the three succeeding days, Pittsburgh 
was favored with the presence of the Ven. 
Perey C. Webber, Archdeacon in the Diocese 
of Milwaukee, who on Saturday evening, at 
Trinity parish house, gave a talk during a 
conference of Christian Workers, taking as 
his subject “The Spiritual Side of Church 
Work.” On Sunday morning, Quinquages- 
ima, which was observed as the anniversary 
of the Laymen’s Missionary League, there 
was a corporate celebration of the Holy Com- 
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munion in its behalf, at the Bishop’s Chapel, 
the Bishop officiating, assisted by the Rey. 
John R. Wightman, Chaplain of the League, 
and Archdeacon of Pittsburgh. The service 
was followed by a breakfast for the clergy 
and members of the League, at the Hotel 
Schenley..- “At 11 o’clock, at the Church of 
the Ascension, the public licensing of the 
lay readers and Evangelists was performed 
by the Bishop, the annual report of the work 
of the League read by the chaplain, the an- 
nual sermon preached by Archdeacon Webber, 
and an offering received for the work of the 
League. In the evening, at Trinity Church, 
Archdeacon Webber again preached in behalf 
of city evangelization. On Monday, at Cal- 
vary Chureh, Archdeacon Webber conducted 
the services of a Quiet Day for the clergy, in 
which about twenty took part; and on Tues- 
day, at Trinity parish house, held a similar 
service for the women of the diocese, which 
was largely attended. The exceedingly in- 
clement weather kept many away from all 
these services, who would have been most 
glad to avail themselves of the privilege of 
such instructive, interesting, and helpful 
occasions. 


SALT LAKE. 
Church Burned at Layton, 


Tue little church of St. Jude’s Mission, 
Layton, Utah, was completely destroyed by 
fire on the morning of March 15th.. It ap- 
pears from press dispatches that a portion of 
the building had been rented for use as a 
public school, and the fire started during the 
session of the school. All efforts to save the 
building were fruitless, but both the school 
furniture and the fixtures of the church, in 
cluding a library, were saved. The church 
was erected some twelve years ago, at a cost 
of between $2,000 and $3,000. So far as we 
can learn, there was no insurance on the 
building. The fire is said to have originated 
in a defective flue. 


SOUTHERN OHIO. 
New Dean—Preacher at Cornell, 


Tue Rey. Chas. H. Brent, curate at St. 
Stephen’s Church, Boston, has been appointed 
Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Cincinnati. 


[Continued on next page. ] 
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ELLIN’S FOOD is soluble. 
advantage of solubility is that a 
soluble substance mixed in a liquid like 
milk is much more thoroughly incorpor-. 
ated with it than is possible with an in- 
soluble substance. 


With Mellin’s Food, when it is mixed 
with milk, as it always should be, every 
drop of milk and every particle of casein 
in that milk contains its proportion of 
Mellin’s Food. Now then, Mellin’s 
Food being very easy of digestion, and 
at the same time acting as a stimulant for 
the secretions of the stomach, actually 
assists in the digestion of the milk. This 
is the explanation of the fact that babies 
can take Mellin’s Food and milk who 
cannot take milk alone. 


I am sending you a picture of our baby Ger- 
trude E. Landy, taken at the age of three 
months. When she was four weeks old I was 
obliged to give her artificial food. I tried 
milk and other things, but nothing seemed to 
agree with her until I tried Mellin’s Food with 
her milk, and I do not have any more trouble. 
At birth she weighed six pounds, now at four 
months she weighs thirteen pounds, and every 
one remarks what a bright, healthy baby she 
is. Ican heartily recommend Mellin’s Food. 
Mrs. P. P. Lanpy, 
Barker, N. Y. 
We have used Mellin’s Food for many years; 
in fact, it saved the lives of two of our chil- 
dren, and has always given the best of satisfac- 
tion and the happiest results. Our physician 
recommends and rates it above all other infant 


foods. CHARLES S. MANN, 
Maple Glen, Penn, 

SEND A POSTAL FOR A FREE 

SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD 
Eee en ee a 
Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 
ra es i 


A BUFFALO citizen generously promises: 
$300,000, for an art building in the park. That. 
is public spirited. W ould that more of the 
citizens of the Church’s great commonwealth 
were ready to erect manuments in the shape of 
churches, and benevolent and educational in- 
stitutions! What an impetus that would add 
to the progress of Christ’s kingdom. 

~The Lutheran. 
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STYLE 550, Heavy Coutille, Sateen strips. 


dealer FIRST. 
sent us, with size, length and color plainly marked, will 
bring corset to you free of expense. 


LADIES ARE REQUESTED TO SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WORCESTER CORSET CO., 


DOWAGER | 
CORSET 


FOR STOUT FIGURES 


Worn by thousands and indorsed by them as 


The Best Gorset 


ever produced. 


MADE IN FOUR LENGTHS—Extra Long, Long, Me- 


dium, Short. -Sizes, 22 to 43 inches. 


Sizes, 22 to 


30, $2.00; 31 to 36, $2.25; 37 to 43, $2.50. White, 
Drab, Black. 


STYLE 550, SUMMER NETTING. 


(White only.) Sizes and prices same as above. = 


THE DOWAGER CORSET 


Is sold by Leading dealers everywhere. Ask your 


If he can’t supply you, a money order 


Worcester, Mass. — 
Chicago, Ill. 
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SOUTHERN OHIO, 
[Continued from previous page.] 

He was born at Newcastle, Ontario, about 
thirty-eight years ago, and has been an ar- 
dent and successful missionary worker in 
Boston for a number of years. He was re- 
cently appointed a special preacher at Har- 
vard University. He is a graduate of the 
University of Toronto. Mr. Brent has been 
especially active in connection with the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 


THe Rev. John Dows Hills, rector of 
Christ Church, Dayton, has been appointed 
University Preacher at Cornell University, 
June 10th. 


SOUTHERN VIRGINIA, 
Rectory Needed at Virginia Beach, 


AN EFFORT is being made to raise funds 
for the erection of a rectory at “Virginia 
Beach.” During the summer months the 
population at this seaside resort is very 
large, and the necessity is very great for a 
resident clergyman who can devote his entire 
time to this point. Six hundred dollars has 
been raised already, chiefly in Philadelphia. 
There is a very pretty little church at the 
Beach, known as Galilee Chapel, in charge of 
the Rey. W. R. Savage, rector of East Lynn 
Haven parish. 


VIRGINIA. 
Lent in Richmond—St. Paul’s Church, 


Darzy Lenten services in the business por- 
tion of Richmond have proved such a success 
in past years that the Local Assembly of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew have arranged to 
hold them during this season. A vacant store 
on East Main Street has been loaned by the 
owner, and half-hour services, beginning at 
1 and closing promptly at 1:30 Pp. m., have 
been begun. Certain of the city rectors will 
conduct these services, and during the last 
week several of the non-episcopal ministers, 
at the invitation of the Brotherhood, will 
take part. 


St. Pavr’s Cuurcu, Richmond, being still 
without a rector, has arranged with the Rev. 
Preston Nash, rector of Christ Church, to 
take charge of the daily morning services 
during Lent. The vestry have secured the 
services of Bishop Jaggar for the Sundays, 
until May. 


A series of Bible readings and Mission 
services will be begun in St. Paul’s Church, 
Richmond, on Thursday morning, March 
15th, by Mr. John R. Matthews, of Oxford 
University, England. These services will be 
held every day, except Saturday and Sunday, 
at 11 A. M. and 8 Pp. M., until March 22nd. 
On Sundays, at 4 Pp. m., Mr. Matthews will 
make special addresses to men. 


The Living Church. 


WASHINGTON. 


Lenten Services—The Philippines— Woman’s 

Auvxiliary—Quiet Day. 

Tue list of Lenten services in all the city 
parishes is very full, and abundant oppor- 
tunity is afforded to all classes. At St. 
John’s and the Epiphany, there are daily 
prayers at 8:30 A. M. and 4:15 Pp. M. Litany 
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on Wednesday and Friday at noon, and Holy 
Communion on Thursday. These services are 
very well attended, the hours being conveni- 
ent to those going to and from the principal 
Departments. The rector of St. John’s lec- 
tures on Wednesday and Friday, and the Rev. 
Dr. McKim, at the Epiphany, every after- 
noon, except Monday. In this parish there 
is also a series of lectures on the Penitential 


food 
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A GOOD BREAKFAST BRINGS A GOOD DAY. 


Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food is steadily crowding meat off the 
American breakfast table because it is healthier, cheaper and better 


than meat. 


It should be eaten freely as it contains all of the nour- 


ishing qualities of the best wheat with no indigestible matter. 
It stimulates the organs of digestion and elimination. 


Besides being an easily and quickly prepared breakfast dish,delicate, appetizing 
and nourishing, Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food makes unequaled Griddle Cakes, Gems, 


Muffins and Puddings. 


Porridge is delicious when fried like corn-meal mush. 
It tells all about cooking all kinds of cereals all § 


Book, edited by Mrs. Rorer. 
sorts of ways. Sent free, postpaid. 
THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., 


Also an excellent thickening for Soups. 


Cold Pettijohn’s 
Write for our Cereal Cook 


Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, III. 


fie MYRPEB CAKE KNIFE. 


The ‘‘Myrrie Cake Knire”’ is a heavy plated, pure Sterling Silver, on ‘eighteen per cent nickel silver base. 
Put up in Sarrn Linep CASE. 


better made. 


Guaranteed and warranted in every particular. 


OUR PRICE, POST PAID, $1,35. 


Retail Price, $3.50 
a 


Our Price, pai 1.35 


Nothing 


Address 


THE RELIANCE SILVER CO,, Germania Building, # Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Special Trial GRAND PANSIES 


Offer New and 

Did you ever see 7 straight or circular rows of 
Pansies, side by side, each a different color? If §0, 
you know that the effect is charming beyond con- 
ception. Did you ever see Childs’ Giant Pansies, mar- 
vels in beauty and true to color? If not, you have 
not seen the beauty and perfection now attained. 

As a trial offer, we will mail for 25 cents : 
50 seeds Pansy Giant, Pure Snow White, 
50 Coal Black, 


be “cc “ee 


50 Cardinal Red, 
ELot yi ihe ee Bright Yellow, 
5OVan. “ «(Azure Blue, 

50 pak ss ie Bright Violet, 


‘SO. Mice ss “« Striped, Variegated. 
A little book on Pansies, telling all about culture, etc. 

A Booklet of 95 pages on House Plants; tells just 
how to care for every kind of win dow plant. 

THE MAYFLOWER magazine 3 months; _ finest 
publication on Flowers and Gardening. And our 

Catalogue of 156 pages and 9 Colored Plates. 
The % Pansies, 2 Books, Mayflower and Cat’g, 25e- 

Our Catalogue for 1900—25th Anniversary 
Edition — greatest Book of Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and New Fruits, 156 spea: 8, 500 
illustrations, 9 colored plates, will be mailed free 
to any who anticipate purchasing. Great Novelties 
in Sweet Scented and Tuberous Rex Begonias, Gera- 
niums, Fragrant Calla, Treasure Vine, Gooseflower, 
Caladiums, Everblooming Tritoma, Cannas, Gladi- 
olus, Roses, Phloxes, ‘Giz ant Peeony, Lilies, Palms, 
Carnations, Primroses, Asters, Pansies, Sweet. Peas, 
Verben as, Tomatoes, Strawberries, etc. 

‘John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N- 


Spencerian Pens 


New Series No. 37. 


Insert a pencil to Rie the pen fron holder. 
Prevents ink flowing back and soiling fingers, 
Samples on receipt of return postage. Ask for 37, 


SPENCERIAN PEN iz New York, N.Y. 


For ee and 
Medium Writ- 
ing—303, 404, 603, 
604 E, F., 601 E. FE 
For Vertical Writinge= 1045 
Court-House Serles=1064, 1065, 1066, and others. 


| THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 
(Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 
Gail Borden 


Stub Points=1008, 1071, 1083. ENS 
1047 (Multiscript), 1065, 1066, 1067. 
Eagle Brand 


BEST INFANT FOOD. 


Condensed Milk 


The Diving Church. 


Psalms on Wednesday evenings by the Rev. 
C. B. Sparks, and Bible Study, conducted by 
the Rev. A. M. lene? on Thursday even- 


ings 


IN THE weeiern end of the city St. Mich- 
ael’s and St. Paul’s have daily evening pray- 
er at 4:30, with lectures on Friday, and a 
special series of sermons on Wednesday even- 
ing at 8 o’clock. St. Paul’s has also a daily 
early celebration, and morning prayer at 11 
o'clock on Wednesday and Triday. 


Av Sr. Marx’s Pro-Cathedral, on Cap- 
itol Hill, daily prayers are said at 9.30 A. M. 
and 7:30 P. M., with addresses on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday evenings. The Holy 
Communion is celebrated at 7 o’clock ‘on 
Wednesday, and 10 o’clock on Thursday. On 
Monday evening, March 5th, the choir of the 
Pro-Cathedral sang Gaul’s cantata, “The 
Holy City,” under the direction of Mr. E. T. 
Winchester, organist and choirmaster. The 
introductory service was conducted by the 
Rev. Dr. Devries, and Rey. P. M. Rhinelander. 
There was a very large congregation, who 
greatly enjoyed the excellent rendering of the 
cantata. The offertory was for the choir 
fund. 


Tue first of the Churchman’s League 
Lenten lectures was delivered in the Church 
of the Ascension, on Tuesday evening, March 
6th, by the Rev. Dr. Edward Abbott, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. The subject was, “The Foreign 
Mission Field,’ and the speaker gave a most 
interesting account of his personal observa- 
tions during a recent tour round the world. 


Avr THE afternoon service in St. John’s 
Church on Quinquagesima Sunday, an ad- 
dress of deep interest was made by the Rey. 
C. C. Pierce, chaplain U. S. A., recently re- 
turned from the Philippines. He spoke of his 
work among the soldiers, and told how he 
had been induced to perform burial services 
for the natives, when they could not obtain 
them elsewhere, without heavy payments. 
He had subsequently received earnest solici- 
tations for other services, and is now appeal- 
ing for funds to erect a church in Manila, 
and also a parish building which can be used 
for the spiritual and social good of the sol- 
diers. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 
Morgantown— Wheeling. 


Tue Bishop has offered the Wardenship 
of Episcopal Hall at the University of West 
Virginia, Morgantown, to the Rev. W. H. 
Burk, rector of All Saints’ Church, Norris- 
town, Pa. The object of this Hall is to con- 
gregate those of the students who are the 
sons of Churchmen. The Church property at 
Morgantown was recently sold for $4,000, in 
order to remove the church to a better site, 
which the Bishop acquired some time ago. 
Probably at no far-off date the present church 
building will give place to a larger one. 


A new chancel, with the requisite fur- 
niture, to cost in the neighborhood of $10,000, 
is to be added to St. Matthew’s Church, 
Wheeling, as a memorial of the late Colonel 
William Thompson, his family supplying the 
funds. 


Imparts Energy 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


When vitality and nerve force have 
become impaired by illness its value is 


wonderful. Induces refreshing sleep. 
Genuine bears name Hors¥orp’s on wrapper. 


Hundreds of thousands, all over the world, 
use Vapo-Cresolene. Do you? Cresolene isa 
specific for Whooping Cough, Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh, Coughs, Cold. 

A germacide of great value in the treatment 
of contagious diseases, as Diphtheria and Scar- 
let Fever. 

Descriptive booklet giving testimonials by 
physicians and prominent people free. 

Sold by all druggists. 


Vapo-Cresolene Co.,180 Fulton St.,N. Y. City. 


SEEDS 


Thousands of garden- 
ers depend on Ferry’s Seeds 
every year and never suffer 
disappointment. Cheap substi- 


tutes bring loss, not paying crops. 
It pays to pay a little more for 
FERRY’SSEEDS, Five cents per paper 
everywhere, and always worth it. | 
safe the Best. 1900Seed Annual free, 


. FERRY & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


“HARTMAN SEE, BOD 


fills completely all fence Fequisitee as to beauty, utility 
and durability. » Specially designed for lawns, parks, 
cemeteries, school grounds, &c. Looks best and is bes! 
when built with our steel posts. DJustrated catalo; aye 
HARTMAN .M’F’G CO., BOX108 ELLWOOD CIT 


Or Room 118, 309 Broadway, New York City. 


IF YOU HAVE 
e 


Rheumatism 


and drugs and doctors fail to cure you write to me, 
and I will send you free a trial package of a simple 
remedy, which cured me and thousands of others, 
among them cases of over 50 years’ standing. This is 
no humbug or deception but an honest remedy that 
youcan test without spending acent. Itrecently cured 
a lady who had been an invalid for 52 years. Address 


JOHN A. SMITH, 1173 Summerfield Church Building, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ONE 2 ON 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ag iDg can be made ona Lawton 
>» Simplex Printer. No wash- 
» ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 3° Vesey St,, New York. 


*? 59 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


THEIDEAL RESTING PLACE 


IS THE PENNOYER SANITARIUM, 
AT KENOSHA WIS. 


Write for Booklet. 
TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Aids digestion, clears the head, and increases energy. At 
all druggists. 50c. and $1. 


SPRING MONTHS 
FAVORABLE. 


Do you know tnat there is 
Science in Neatness? 
Be wise anD use 
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VOL. XXII. 
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PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO, 


ES” COMMUNICATIONS FOR ALL TO BE ADDRESSED TO MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Che Young Churchman 


An illustrated paper for the Chlidren of the 
Church, and for Sunday Schools, 


WEEKLY: 80cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 54 cents per copy 
per year with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 


MONTHLY: 20 cents per year. In quantities 
of 10:or more to one address, 124% cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 


Che Shepherd's Arms 


An illustrated paper for the little ones of the 
Church and for Infant and Primary Classes. 
Printed on rose-tinted paper. 


WEEKLY: 40cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 30 cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 

MONTHLY: 15 cents per year, In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 8 cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 


Che Living Church 


A Weekly Record of the News, the Work, and the 
Thought of the Church. Subscription Price, $2.50 per 
year. If paid in advance, $2.00. To the Clergy, $1.50 per 


year 
GLUB RATES. 


THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly) and THE YOUNG 
CHURCHMAN (weekly), $2.50 per year. 


THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and THE SHEPHERD’S ARMS (weekly), 
$2.80 per year. 

TuE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and THE LIVING CHURCH QUARTERLY, $2.75 
per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), THE SHEPHERD’S ARMS (weekly), and THE 
LIVING CHURCH QUARTERLY—a combination desirable 
inevery family—$3.00 per year. 


Che Living Church Quarterly 


Containing a Church Almanac and Kalendar 
for the Year, issued at Advent; followed quar- 
terly by smaller issues containing the Clergy 
List corrected. Nearly 700 pages per year. 


Price 25 cts. for all. 


Evening Prayer Leaflet 


Contains the full Evening Prayer with Collect, 
Psalter, and 4 Hymns, published weekly in ad- 
vance forevery Sunday evening. For distribu- 
tion in churches. Price in quantities, 25 cts. 
per copy per year. Transient orders, 50 cts. per 
hundred copies. A number of special editions 


for special occasions. 


Reming 75, 


the Situation 


A slight pressure of one finger on the shift key of the 


Remington Typewriter 


No duplicate set of keys to remember. 


brings all of the capitals under your hands. 


No continual reaching after distant keys. 


This fact, and its easy springy touch, enables Remington operators to write 
more and write longer with less effort and less fatigue than the: users of any other 


writing machine. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 327 Broadway, New York 
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THE QUARTERLIES. 


WE ARE somewhat late in our notices of 


the January Quarterlies on account of the | 


delay incident to the change of the office of 
publication of Tue Living Cuurcu from 
Chicago to Milwaukee. 


THE Quarterly Review (London), re- 
published by the Leonard Scott Pub. Co., of 
New York, contains thirteen articles. One 
of the best is that on “The Genius of Rome,” 
showing how throughout centuries of change 
the spirit of old Rome still survives. «Its 
governing ideas of Republe, Empire, Papacy, 
have by no means run their course. Re- 
garded politically, it is the most modern of 
capitals, as for Christendom and civilization 
it has long been the most ancient; and, hay- 
ing survived countless revolutions, it is at 
once the tomb of antiquity and the living 
teacher of age after age.’ The article on 
“The Personality of R. L. Stevenson” is very 
well written and suggestive. Those who be- 
come mystified over the French Criminal 
Procedure during the Dreyfus trial will find 
the mystery in great part explained in a very 
lucid paper under this title. South African 
affairs claim two articles in this number, of 
which the one entitled “The Years Before the 
Raid” is well worth a careful reading. 


THE Sewanee Review for January (Long- 
mans, Green, & Co.), keeps fully up to the 
high literary standard which has character- 
ized this publication from the _ beginning. 
The two leading articles, “Remedies for Lynch 
Law, By a Southern Lawyer,” and a keen, able 
review of Fiske’s Through Nature to God, by 
the Rev. William Norman Guthrie, ought to 
attract considerable attention in widely dif- 
ferent quarters. There is a discriminating 
criticism of The Stories of James Lane Allen, 
by L. W. Payne, Jr., and an excellent polit- 
ical paper on “The Whigs as Anti-Expansion- 
ists,” by Albert Watkins. But to our mind 
the best, or at least the most telling bit of 
work in this number, is the calm, caustic, 
cutting, condemnatory review of Dr. Briggs’ 
General Introduction to the Study of Holy 
Scripture, signed by the initials R. H. S., 
which, we presume, are those of Prof. Starr 
of The University of the South. He punc- 
tures ruthlessly some of the principle falla- 
cies of Dr Briggs’ teaching. The article de- 
serves to be widely read. 


THE Critical Review (Williams & Nor- 
-gate, London) for January contains, as 
usual, valuable notices and reviews of the 
most important recent publications in the 
departments of Theology and Philosophy. 
Among these, Professor Lindsay’s remarks on 
the essay of Canon Driver in the volume en- 
titled Authority and Bvolution are especially 
good. While admitting the limitations of 
Professor Sayce, he justly criticizes Driver’s 
“bold and severe” attack upon Sayce’s 
method of vindicating the historical truth of 
the narrative of the Patriarchs in Genesis. 
In the same article the writer says, “You 
cannot invent an Abraham; he is a real man; 
and critics will have no more lasting success 
in resolving him into a myth or conglomera- 
tion of myths than had Strauss in attempt- 
ing to do the same with the personality of 
our Lord.” There is a good article on the 
Ritschlian Theology, in which the writer, 
after allowing to this system of thought cer- 
tain merits, concludes as follows: “But as 
yet its line is too short to fathom the deepest 
things in Christianity, and what may be wel- 
comed as an apologetic must be refused alle- 
giance as a theology.” ‘This is a distinction 
of vital importance, too often disregarded. 
One of the most important contributions to 
this number is an extended notice of the con- 
cluding volume of Zahn’s very valuable Intro- 
duction to the New Testament. Other re- 
views of high interest might be mentioned. 
On the whole, this number of the Review ex- 
hibits a well-marked orthodox trend. We 
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Lenten and Easter Goods. 


Vestments, Stoles and Altar Hangings tor Lent and Easter, 


Esti- 
For those desiring to do their 


own work, we take pleasure in stamping designs and selling all ma- 
terials, Send for Hand Book and Samples, 


CARYL COLEMAN, President. 


RUSSELL STURGIS FOOT, Vice-Pres. 


CHURCH GLASS & DECORATING COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


English Stained Glass Windows 


Made by John Hardman & Co 
London and Birmingham. 


American Mosaic Glass Windows, 
Numbers 3, 5 and 7 WEST TWENTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Spaulding & Co. 


EASTER S#¥ Sf 
MEMORIALS 


Th Gold, Silver, Brass or Bronze, 


ALSO 


Marble or Wood. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES 
ON APPLICATION. 


Spaulding & Co., 


ECCLESIASTICAL METAL WORKERS, 
Jackson Boulevard & State St., CHICAGO, ILL 


CHAS. G. BLAKE & CO. 


720 Woman’sTemple, Chicago. 


Memorial 
Crosses. 


Monuments of all Styles. 


Send for our “Help in the Selee— 
tion of a Monument.” Sent Free, 


Che Luetke Church Art Works. 
Tract Building, New York. 
MANUFACTURERS IN ALL LINES OF 
CHURCH OR 
MONUMENTAL WORK. 


We have the latest, cheapest and best 
designs in this country. Illustrated 
lists sent free. 


COX SONS & YVINING 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, 
Choir Yestments, 
Embroideries and Materials, 
Custom Made Clerical Clothing 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH. 
Memorials. Supplies. 


THE COX SONS & BUCKLEY CO. 


Church Furnishers and Decorators. 
70 Pith Avenue, New York City. 


COLEGATE ART GLASS CO, 


Established in 1860 by E. Colegate. 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS AND BRASSES. 
Highest award Augusta Exposition, 1891. 

318 West 13th Street, New York. 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 


GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS. 


- Chicago, Ll. 


GRAFTON HALL, 


School for Young Ladies, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


College Preparatory and Graduate Courses, Speciak 
Advantages in LANGUAGES, MUSIC AND ART, 


Individual Roone s¢ Modern Equipment, 
Rev. B. Talbot Rogers, 1. A., Warden 
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The Cambridge School Gis # 


Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN, Director, 
alms to develop the best type of womanhood that 
refinement and intellectual training can produce. 
The ideal is the highest, and no detail is too small 
for the personal attention of the Director, Mr. Ar- 
thur Gilman. Each course is suited to the pupil, and 
not the pupil to the course, and the pupils are pro- 
vided with such careful and kindly attention as a 
mother desires for a daughter when away from home 


The Manual describes the school. 
No 36 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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St. Mary's School, Knoxville, Ill, 
Now in Its Thirty-second Year. 


Prominent families in many States, during a quarter of 
a century, have been patrons of this institution.. Students. 
are received at any time when there is a vacancy: Escort: 
is furnished from Chicago without charge. Address) —~ 

Rev. C. W. LEFFINGWELL. Rector. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Il, 


THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SOHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Opened September 18th, 1889, Bishop McLaren, D.D., 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, 8.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis, 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1889. 
references: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D. D., Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rev. Geo. F. 
Seymour, 8.T.D., Springfield; ‘David B. ‘Lyman, Esq. Chi- 
eago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


W, Rey. J H. PInysBuRyY, A.M 
The aban School, Principal, Waban, Mass.. 
Location unsurpassed; 10 miles from Boston. Best of 


facilities. Cultured, manly, and wholesome atmosphere 
Athietics, lectures, and concerts. 


Episcopal High School of Virginia, 
Near Alexandria. 
For Boys. Sixty-first year. Illustrated catalogue sent 


on application. 
L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


Racine College Grammar School, 


“The school that makes manly boys.” Graduates enter 
any university. Diploma admits to Universities of Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin. Address 

Rev. H. D. Roprnson, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


Riverview Academy [e:;. 


Overlooks the Hudson. Magnificent and healthful in 
location, with exceptionally ee ae instructors. uo 
discipline. J. B. BISBEE, A.M., Prin. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


CHURCH furntrure. 


R. G. GEISSLER, % Marble and Metal Work 
56 West 8th St. (rear 6th Ave.), New York 
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NEW EASTER MUSIC 


FOR 1900 


Anthems, Octavo Edition 
ALLEN, N. H 


10.538. The Winter’s Gone, the Spring 
Comes On. Carol Anthem......... 
BROWN, W. E. 


10.549. Why Seek Ye the Living 


» Among the Dead?.... .. .......... 12 | 

BUDLARD, FREDERIC FIELD. 

10.528. Alleluia! Hearts and Voices .16 
DRESSLER, LOUIS R. 

10.510, A Light that Breaks from 

16 

10.557. The Day of Kesurrection. . . 6 
FREY, ADOLF. 

10.537. I Am He That Liveth....... 12 


12 


PEO EM MN OMY fs cre ects alae dewasiee cealarer 
DULCKEN, FERDINAND Q. 


LANSING, A. W. 


10.526. This is the Day Which phe 
ord Hath Made-... 23:0... 00a 


QUAYLE, R. K. 
10.514. So When This Corruptible.. 
ROGERS, JAMES H. 
10. ee Christ the Lord is Risen To- 


SCHNECKER, P. A. 

10,539. Jesus is Risen.. 
SIMPER, CALEB. 

10.536. Why Seek Ye?................ 
SPINNEY, WALTER. 

10,540.. O Death, Where is Thy Sting? 
STORER, H. J. 

10.541. Awake, Thou That Sleepest. 

A SHORT CANTATA FOR EASTER. 
THE RESURRECTION, 

By Charles Fonteyn Manney. Price, 40c. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SERVICE FOR EASTER 
LIFE FOR EVERMORE, 

By Rey. R. De Witt Mallory. D.D., Price 5c, 
postpaid, or #4.00 per hundred, postage 

or express not prepaid. 


Complete Catalogue of Easter music mailed free. 
Orders Solicited for all Musical Publications. 
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OLIVER DITSON CO, 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, - BOSTON ° 
CHAS. H. DITSON & COMPANY, - NEW YORK 


J. E, DITSON & COMPANY, - PHILADELPHIA 


EVERY DAY IN THE "EVERY DAYINTHE YEAR 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED 


a strictly first-class train, consisting of 


Buffet- Smoking and Library Cars, Pullman 
Double Drawing-Room Sleeping Cars 
and Dining Cars, 


runs through between Chicago and 


without change via the 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC 
& NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


affording the quickest transit to SAN FRANCISCO, 
the gateway to 
Hawaii, Philippine Islands, China and Japan. 


For tickets, full information and descriptive 
pamphlets apply at 


CHICACO & 


NORTH-WESTERN 


RAILWAY. 
City Ticket Office, 193 Clark Street. 
Peeesene ne ees DELCC ye ar eee 


TUETKE, 


ART - “WORKER” 


R)-EVRNITURE £:: 24027 Ser.NEW YORK. 


Church Gushions. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our free 
book. Ostermoor & Co.. 116 Elizabeth St..N. Y. 


CHURCH *: CHANCEL FURNITURE 
= OF ALL KINDS. 
PHENIX FURNITURE CO., Eau Claire, Wis. 


The Diving Church. 


know of no periodical which compares with 
this quarterly in its own line. As all the 
articles are signed, it is always possible to 
make due allowance for the point of view. 


THE war in South Africa occupies much 
space in Blackwood’s for lebruary. Even 
where the war is not directly in question it 
is still the unuerlying theme, as in the 
articles on “Shot, Shell, and Bullets” and in 
the several political papers. This does not, 
however, describe all the contents of the num- 
ber before us. Jt is true three other articles 
are concerned with distant parts of the Brit- 
ish Empire, such as Egypt, New Zealand, and 
the Malay Peninsula. Hugh  Clifford’s 
“Bushwhacking” in the latter country is of 
fascinating interest. “Lord Jim; a Sketch,’ 
continued from a former number, is a deeply 
interesting character study. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell pursues his researches among “Odd 
Volumes;” and the Board School Master in 
the English village, up-to-date and infallible, 
finds suitable commemoration in “A Light of 
these Days.” 


MARCH MAGAZINES. 


THE Magazine of Art is, as usual, a most 
beautiful number. The art collections at 
Windsor Castle, play a large part in mak- 
ing up the contents. Of particular interest 
is the fully illustrated paper on the Vandyck 
Exhibition at the Royal Academy, consisting, 
as it does, of the collection from the Vandyck 
room at Windsor, which is now on exhibition 
in London. There is also a paper on the 
Clocks at Buckingham Palace, while the first 
of the papers illustrates the collection of J. 
Carfrae Allston, Esq., of Glasgow, which is 
particularly strong in selections from the 
Dutch artists of the present day. From the 
notes of late additions to the National Por- 
trait Gallery, we have a description and an 
illustration of a newly added painting of 
Charles I., by Daniel Mytens, which, though 
in no sense new, is very likely new to the 
public in general, as it is to us. The maga- 
zine, which is worthy of binding and perma- 
nent preservation, is published in this coun- 
try by Cassell & Co., 7 and 9 West 18th St., 
New York. 


THE Church Helectic for March, being the 
last number published by The Young Church- 
man Company, opens with a portrait of the 
new editor, the Rev. Arthur Lowndes, D.D., 
after which follows an exquisitely printed fac 
simile of the Encyclical Letter sent by the 
Bishops of Long Island, Springfield, and Del- 
aware, and addressed to the Bishops through- 
out the world, as lately printed in THE Liv- 
inc CHurou. The fac simile is printed in 
black and red, and ineludes the impressions 
in red_of the episcopal seals of the three 
signers. A paper of much interest is con- 
tributed by the Rev. Charles F. Sweet on the 
subject of John Mason Neale. The Rev. 
E. M. Duff writes on A Groping after the In- 
carnation; the Rev. John A. Mills on the 
subject of The Decline in Church-going; and 
Professor A. W. Jenks, of Nashotah, on The 
Authority on which the Nicsno-Constantino- 
politan Creed is Received. Professor Jenks 
finds on investigation, as has appeared prob- 
able from the criticism of the past few years, 
that the Creed is not set forth as one of the 
acts of the Council of Constantinople (A.D. 
381), though he finds that the Creed almost 
exactly as we now use it, the Filioque clause 
excepted, appears among the writings of 
Epiphanius, Bishop of Constantia, A.D. 373, 
eight years before the session of the Council 
at Constantinople. It is then spoken of as 
the “venerable confession.” Professor Jenks 
concludes that the Creed is, then, of unknown 
authorship; a “growth and general expan- 


-sion;” received by the Church before the 
‘Council of Constantinople had been accepted 
‘as Cicumenical, and appearing originally in 


the form of a Baptismal Creed. 
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READINGS FOR 


HOLY WEEK. 


Agnus Dei; 


Or, Tcdivations on the Events of each Day in 
Holy Week. By the Rey. Canon Nuwsour. 
18mo, cloth, 40 cents. 


The Desolate Soul 


Poems for Holy Week. 
16mo, cloth, 40 cents. 


The Holy Week 


Devotional Readings from Taylor’s Life of 
Christ, Selected by the Rey. J. EB. Kmmpn. 
18mo, cloth, 60 cents. 


By Marra Monica. 


The Triumph of the Cross 


A Devotional Study of the Passion, Cruci- 

fixion, and Resurrection of Our Blessed Lord 

and Redeemer, Jesus Christ. By the Rey. 

ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL KNOWLES, author of 

“A Layman’s Lent,’ etc, 12mo, ‘cloth, $1.50. 

“We commend this book as a whole, for the 
use of the laity at the approaching Pasgsion-tide.” 
—Churech Eclectic. 


May be obtained from any Bookseller, or wilt 
be sent free by mail, on receipt of price, by 


B. & J.B. YOUNG & 00, "S230" 


St., N. ¥. 


Why not Write 
Us about that 


Cassock- Surplice-Stole 


Or Clerical Sundry for the 
RECTOR’S EASTER GIFT 


We can save you a deal of time, trouble and money 
Information and samples sete eel for the asking. 


E. 0, Wael SONS, 


908 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Exceptional Op 
portunity for a lim- 
ited number of cul- 
tured people to avail 
themselves of an Ideal 
Sammer Tour, under Ex- 
perienced Management and 
at Moderate Cost, leaving New 
York on April28,1900,0n §,8. **Al- 
ler’’ of North German Lloyd Line,and 
returning via Southampton October 
14, 1900, 

To ensure high character of party references will 
be required from ali persons unknown to manager. 


PARIS EXPOSITION! 
OBERAMMERGAU ! 


References, by permisston: Rev. Geo. R. Van De 
Water, D.D., Rector St. Andrew’s Church 
and Chaplain of Co.umbia Untversity, 2067 
Fitth Avenue, New York; Rev. Robt, 8. 


MacArthur, Pastor Calvary Baptist a 
Church, 358 West 57th St, New York: my cl 
Prof. Robt. W. Rogers, Ph. D., D D., se" 0" 
Drew Theological Seminary, Mad- oe, o 
ison, N. J. For Itinerary con- ae > gi o 
taining full particulars, ad- ¢ WV) 0 AY wo RY 
ddress: ri go ys 
Mr. CHARLES F. PECK, ei Se oe ce 
478 West 159th St., ss 4° ¥ 


New York. 


THE GIRLS’ FRIENDLY MAGAZINE... 


A Paper for all Girls, is the organ of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society in America. It con- 
tains stories by known writers, a monthly 
record of Current Events, papers on timely 
topics, Bible lessons, letters from Members 
giving doings in Branches, a column of Rid- 
dles, poetical selections and Book Reviews. 
1t is published at the low price of twenty-five 
cents a year; subscriptions may begin at 
any time. Send 25 cts. with your name and 
address to the Business Manager, 


MISS FRANCES S, INGALLS, 
93 Park Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Among the selected matter from the for- 
eign periodicals, the most interesting paper 
is a sermon on The Death of Christ, by the 
Archbishop of Armagh, and a paper by Canon 
Joseph Hammond, on Apostolical Succession, 
shows by parallel quotations from Dr. Wat- 
son, a leading English Noncomformist, and 
the Bible, how impossible it is to reconcile 
the two. Dr. Body contributes, under the 
head of Correspondence, an extended defence 
of the Committee on Marginal Readings, in 
which he considers various objections that 
haye been raised in the pages of The Church 
Eclectic to the Committee’s suggestions, but 
yet does not, in our opinion, establish the 
main tenet, that the suggested variations are 
of such importance as to counteract the de- 
cided advantage of receding from the present 
uniformity in the reading of the Scriptures. 
The Editorial contains the farewell words of 
the out-going editor to his readers, before the 
magazine appears from its new office in New 
York. This issue completes Volume XXVII, 
and contains the index of the volume. Here- 
after The Church Eclectic will be issued from 
No. 285 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Tue Biblical World, published at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, edited by President 
Harper, never fails to contain matter of 
value. The leading editorial article is en- 
titled The Teaching Ministry. 


LITERARY NOTES, 


In AppiTIon to the, commendations hereto- 
fore published regarding the Canonical 
Church Register, the Bishop of Kansas 
writes: “I should be very glad to have the 
Canonical Church Register in all of my par- 
ishes and missions that are out of such. I 

. have carefully considered it, and think it ex- 
cellent as well as cheap. 

It is absolutely criminal, the carelessness 
of vestries in not providing a suitable Regis- 
ter, as is so often discovered when the Bishop 
makes enquiry. As the price is now so low— 
one edition $2.75— there is no excuse for fail- 
ure in having one. 


Tue Easter number of The Young Church- 
man is now on the press, and we can say from 
a full knowledge of its appearance that it is 
the handsomest edition we have ever made. 
‘The red border is one especially selected for 
this issue, and brightens the pages wonder- 
fully. On the first page is a fine half-tone 
of Mary at the sepulchre, bordered by lilies 
and the photographs of nineteen little 
children, arranged in a most artistic and at- 
tractive manner. The remaining pages are 
bordered by ‘sixty more beaming and happy 
little faces. The contents are of the happy 
season. The publishers have put a very large 
expense on this issue, and feel sure that the 
young people will enjoy the paper, while the 
adults will linger lovingly over its pages. 
Every Sunday School which can secure it, 
ought to order a sufficient supply, so as to 
gladden the hearts of the children. It is 
furnished at the rate of one dollar per hun- 
dred copies. 


OnE of the books that Church people 
might well consider indispensable for use and 
reference, is Mr. Snyder’s Chief Days. Be- 
ginning with Advent, every holy day of the 
Church is given a chapter, and reasons given 
why the day is placed in our calendar, and 
its spiritual significance. The round of the 
Christian Year is most helpful to the Christ- 
ian who enters int» the spirit of the Church’s 
intention. Every holy day has its purpose 
in helping one forward in his spiritual life, 
and so Mr Snyder’s book is intended to assist 
those who long for a better understanding of 
the days and seasons. The book is published 
at seventy-five cents, net, by mail. 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh. 


TART right. In painting, the first 


or priming coat is important. It 


is the foundation. It is a mistake 


ANCHOR 
sane i Cincinnati. 
pees to think anything is good enough 
BRADLEY for 1 j i 
or it. ; 
‘Sean Som If a mixture of Zinc, Barytes, etc., 
ew ork, °, é . . 
JEWETT is used the paint will surely crack and peel. 
ULSTER ° ° . . 
chron The only safe paint for priming is Pure 
SOUTHERN . . ° g 
Te | chicago White Lead. It combines with the oil, form- 
COLLIER { j 
oO 
ee ing a tough, elastic coat that penetrates and 
t. Louis. . G 
RED SEAL will adhere to the surface. The brands in 
SOUTHERN 


JoHN T.tEwisesrosco| the margin are genuine. 


Philadelphia. 


MORLEY : 
Gleveiande For colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 
SALEM pent oe Lead Tinting Colors. Any shade desired is readily 
CORNELL D ‘ : obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show- 
onieuace Buffalo. ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Uncle Sam’s Ex- 
Louisville. perience With Paints’’ forwarded upon application. 


National Lead Co., roo William Street, New York. 


NELSON’S Prayer Books 


and Hymnals, 


Beautifully printed on fine, white and celebrated India paper. 


Numerous editions and all styles of binding. 


omen EUR CHMAN Says: a Bey opinion, the workmanship of these vol- 
n allenges comparison with, if it does not actually excel, th similar t 
printed anywhere else in the world.”’ ‘ at Of 


IN SETS FROM 60 CENTS UPWARDS. 
eae hy all Booksellers, or sent postpard on receipt of list price, 
} Uwe. . 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 
37 East 18th St.. New York 


Dost Sou 
Believe 2 


A Confirmation Memento 


Write for 


—ByY— 


REV. CHARLES SCADDING 


THE YounG CuurRCHMAN Co. - Publishers. 


Blue Cloth, Limp, Gilt Cross, 10 Cents, Net. 
i Contains blanks for name and memoranda of Confirmation and First Communion, 
simple prayers, etc. Printed in blue, with blue rule and limp cloth cover. Makes a 
very attractive memorial of Confirmation. Useful for Clergy and Teachers to give 
candidates. 


“T have read through with great satisfaction a little work entitled ‘Do i 

é I st THovu BELIEVE,’ 
memento by the Rev. Charles Scadding. Its merits are soundness in the faith, simplicity of sateen ee 
in matter, cheapness in price. I commend this memento and hope that it will be largely used.” ; d 


Rr. Rev. G. F. SEYMOUR, LL. D. 
Bishop of Springfield, 


“JT have examined ‘Dost Tuou BELIEVE,’ with great pleasure, and find it a valuable little work.” 
Rev. MORGAN DIX, D. D., Trinity, N. Y. 


Clergy in other parishes wishing to present this little manual to their i 
for Confirmation should send their orders to a 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., Mitwavxes, Wis. 


MENEELY BELL CO., 


CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager 
Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. (Send for 
Catalogue. The C. 8. BELLCO., Hillsboro,0O. 


Church Bells, Chimes and Peals of Best 
Quality. Address, 
Old Established 
: BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati,O. 


CHURCH BELLS ana'Peats 


est quality on earth. Get our pri 
SMIicSHANE BELL FOUADRY, Baltimore:Md. 


f UNLIKEOTHER BELLS 
cur \ SWEETER, MORE DUB- 
; WER PRICE, 

CH fora OUR FREE CATALOGUE 


" pot op et ie cee 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 4296 

HAVE FURNISHED 25.000 } 

Ce SCHOOL & OTHER ~ (7 
MENEEDY &CO.lG Py uinE 


Sei WEST-TROY, N. V-sciee-mey 


‘ o XA BELL 
CHIMES. Ere, CATALOGUE A PAiE ES EEEE 


SOS. 


No. 47 


Tue appeal of the two South African presidents to the 
Powers for mediation, has been met with positive refusal on the 
part of all but the United States. The latter transferred to 
the British Foreign Office the request made by the two Repub- 
lics, with the mere statement that the United States would be 
pleased if they might in any way be able to assist in making 
peace. This government was not committed in any way to a 
desire for mediation, and the comments of the British press, 
generally, are that the American State Department rendered a 
delicate office in a singularly tactful manner, and that the 
utmost friendliness prevailed throughout and after the proceed- 
ings. The suggestion was courteously, but firmly, declined by 
Lord Salisbury, and subsequently Mr. Balfour explained in the 
House of Commons, that “Her Majesty’s government does not 
propose to accept intervention of any power in the settlement of 
South African affairs.” In this country we sincerely hope that 
the presidential campaign may be passed through without any 
attempt to appeal to the anti-English prejudices of Irish or 
German voters. 


On Turspay of last week, Lord Roberts, with the main 
division of the British Army, entered Bloemfontein, with no 
resistance worth speaking of. The British were greeted with 
cheers and applause from the inhabitants, even from those of 
Dutch nationality. The Boer army had fled to the northward, 
President Steyn having barely escaped by a ruse. Apparently, 
however, the whole of the army of the Free State escaped cap- 
ture by the British forces, which have taken several days to 
rest and recuperate after the long forced-march. General 
Prettyman has been appointed governor. There are continued 
rumors that President Steyn, especially, is anxious to make 
peace, and that the burghers of the Free State will return to 
their farms. Apparently, however, these rumors are not sub- 
stantiated by the facts. 


Tur Senate has passed the bill appropriating for the use 
of Puerto Rico, the whole amount of the sums collected under 
the Dingley Law as customs between Puerto Rico and the 
United States, between the time of the declaration of American 
sovereignty and January 1st, 1900. This bill places at the dis- 
posal of the authorities of that island, something in excess of 
$2,000,000, which will be used immediately for the relief of the 
island. One cannot help a momentary sense of annoyance that 
the same senators who opposed the 15 per cent. Tariff Bill on 
the ground that it would be better to grant relief by direct 
appropriation, should have opposed this bill on the ground that 
it would be better not to grant a direct appropriation from the 
Treasury. While, no doubt, the questions concerning the goy- 
erning of Puerto Rico are such that thoughtful men, even in the 
same party, can hardly think alike; yet it seems as though a 
larger statesmanship might be looked for than is expressed in 
such clearly partisan opposition as we have mentioned. 


Tue Senate has passed the Financial Bill, which we have 
already outlined. The Bill appears to give general satisfac- 
tion, although a few of the more pessimistic fear that the larger 
provision for issuing national bank notes will have the effect 
of too large an inflation of the currency. We do. not at all 
share in this fear, partly because a reasonable inflation is de- 
sirable, but more particularly because there is not the smallest 


reason to apprehend that the whole issue of the gold bonds will 
go into the hands of the national banks. United States bonds 
are held as securities by-a large number of financial corpora- 
tions and trust funds, and it is likely that the desire on the 
part of such trustees to hold such securities, will send the bonds 
above par, notwithstanding the very low rate of interest. In 
this connection one cannot resist a feeling of national pride 
that Great Britain is at the present moment placing a loan of 
£30,000,000 at 234 per cent, while the United States is refund- 
ing a debt aggregating $800,000,000, at only 2 per cent. No 
nation in the world’s history has ever placed a loan at such a 
low rate as these bonds are offered by the United States. 


WE HAYE so much sympathy with the intentions underlying 
the Loud Bill (H. R. 607) to regulate abuses in second class 
mail matter, that it is a matter of regret that year by year we 
have been obliged to make protest to several members of Con- 
gress against the bill as introduced, because of its inane and 
unnecessary provisions, which more than counteract, in our 
judgment, the good that would be done by the passage of the 
bill. The bill is intended primarily to refuse the pound rate 
on reprints of books which are now entered as second class mail 
matter, and are sent out at the same rate as periodical publica- 
tions, while other books not so entered, and all books bound in 
cloth, must pay a rate of postage eight times higher. Thus far 


‘ we are in entire agreement with the author of the bill, and 


should like very much to see it become a law. When, however, 
the bill further refuses the pound rate to sample copies of legiti- 
mate periodicals, it throws an expense upon legitimate pub- 
lishers that is entirely unwarranted. A paper having a national 
circulation is obliged to take frequent advantage of the provi- 
sions of the present law permitting sample copies to be sent 
at the pound rate. In no other way can a paper be made known 
to a constituency which might be glad to learn of the existence 
of the paper, and which it is necessary for the publisher to 
reach. It is true that the sample copy provision may be abused 
by publications which have only a nominal subscription list, 
and which yet mail enormous quantities of single issues under 
the guise of sample copies. Any one capable of drawing up a 
law, however, could easily so write it as to prevent the abuse 
of this privilege. A law might easily solve this difficulty, either 
by providing that sample copies should be limited to a given 
proportion of the average amount of second class matter depos- 
ited in the mail; or by providing that when, in the judgment of 
the Postmaster, matter was sent from any publishing office as 
sample copies, which did not legitimately come within that 
classification, the Postmaster would be authorized to refuse sec- 
ond class rates, pending an appeal to the Department. 

We object, also, most decidedly, to the proviso that the 
pound rate shall apply only to matter mailed to a distance not 
exceeding one thousand miles from the publication office, and 
fixing at 2 cents a pound, the rate on all matter mailed to a 
greater distance. To gauge the amount of postage by the dis- 
tance of the carrying of the mail, is a retrograde movement, 
which we should have supposed to be impossible for any edu- 
cated person to endorse, who has not been asleep for at least 
forty years last past. 

Unless these perplexing sections can. be stricken from the 
bill, we shall be obliged to ask such of the members of Congress 
as may be willing to listen to our humble voice, to vote against 
the bill. At the same time, we should be pleased to see the sec- 
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ond class mail matter relieved from the enormous mass of 
illegitimate matter now thrust into it, and carried by the De- 
partment at a loss. 


ABSTRACT OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOARD 
OF MANAGERS. 


HE Stated Meeting of the Board of Managers of The 
Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society was held at the 
Church Missions House on March 13th, the Bishop of Albany 
(Vice-President), in the chair. There were present six Bishops, 
twelve presbyters, and twelve laymen. 

The death of the Right Rev. Dr. Gilbert, Bishop Coad- 
jutor of Minnesota, having been announced, the chairman bade 
the Board to prayer. 

It was reported to the Board that the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury had requested the Bishop of Albany to represent the Amer- 
ican Church at the coming bi-centennial of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, and had asked him to be the preacher 
at the opening service in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, in con- 
nection with which, by resolution, the Board requested the 
Bishop of Albany to accept this invitation, and appointed a 
special committee, consisting of the Bishops of Washington and 
Connecticut, the Rev. Drs. Huntington and Nelson, and Messrs. 
John Nichslas Brown and George C. Thomas, to formulate 
an address of congratulation on behalf of this Society to the 
venerable Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in For- 
cign Parts. 

The treasurer reported that the increase in contributions for 
the first six months of the fiscal year by comparison with the 
same term last year was $13,242; but, the expenditures being 
much larger, the treasurer remarked that it was imperative, in 
order that the Society might be able to close up the year with- 
out debt, that the contributions should be largely increased. He 
also stated, that-in response to his letter to the Sunday Schools 
which did not contribute to the Lenten offering last year, he had 
received favorable responses from 640 schools, and expressed the 
hope that the $100,000 mark might be reached. Four hundred 
and twenty-one thousand boxes have been sent out; being 35,550 
more than last year. 

At the Missionary Council a proposition was made that the 
Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes should become general in its 
work, and then be recognized as an auxiliary of the Board of 
Missions. A communication was received from the officers stat- 
ing that the Society feels that it would be inexpedient to carry 
out the proposition, and that this determination was reached 
after receiving the opinions of the Missionaries working among 
Deaf-Mutes throughout the country, and after mature con- 
sideration. 

At the request of those in charge, additional members were 
appointed upon the delegation of this Society to attend the com- 
ing “(kecumenical Missionary Conference ;” the number assigned 
having been increased to eighty-six—fifty-two men.and thirty- 
four women—and several vacancies were filled. 

Twelve of the Bishops, having domestic missionary work, 
communicated with the Board, and where requests were made 
bearing upon appointments of missionaries, the Board acted 
favorably. Under the Woman’s Auxiliary United Offering, 
Mrs. Foster was appointed, at the request of the Bishop of Ten- 
nessee, to work in the Church Industrial School, Nashville. 

Business pertaining to the Alaska Mission coming under 
consideration, letters were submitted from the Bishop and a 
number of his missionaries. Those from the Yukon, dated in 
the autumn, contained assurances of the continued health of the 
workers, and spoke of encouraging prospects for the winter’s 
work. The Bishop was proposing to leave soon for Cape Nome, 
and later to proceed for his first visitation of Point Hope, north 
of the Arctic Circle. The Bishop endorsed Dr. James L. Watt’s 
appeal for $1,100 for a church at Circle City. In establishing the 
new station at Fort Adams, a most important point at the junc- 
tion of the Yukon and the Tanana River, considerable expense 
will necessarily be incurred—perhaps not less than $1,000 a year 
for two or three years, and the Board authorized an appeal for 
special offerings for the purpose. 

Letters from China and Japan gave full accounts of the 
consecration of the Bishop of Kyoto in Trinity Cathdral, Tokyo, 
on February 2d. The facts have already been published. On 
February 4th the Bishop of Tokyo advanced the Rey. J. K. 
Ban to the priesthood. He will continue his work as chaplain 
of Holy Trinity Orphanage, Tokyo. 

Bishop Ferguson reported the arrival of Dr. Hope and wife 
and Miss Woodruff at Cape Mount, Liberia, on the 24th of 
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January, He appointed Dr. Hope pastor of the Irving 
Memorial Church, Cape Mount, and superintendent of the sta- 
tion. On the afternoon of the Feast of the Annunciation, the 
corner-stone of Brunot Hall, Cape Mount, the school-house for 
girls, was laid by the Bishop. This building and the parsonage 


at Bassa Station will stand as monuments, the Bishop says, ° 


to Mr. and Mrs. Brunot’s memory. 
Bishop Holly announced that a German capitalist, having 
business interests in Port-au-Prince, had contributed $2,500 for 


a complete outfit of instruments and other necessaries to facili- _ 


tate the work of medical missions carried on under the Bishop’s 
sons, and that Dr. A. C. Holly has come to the United States 
for the purpose of purchasing, with a portion of the money, 
instruments and appliances. The Bishop says that the estab- 
lishment of a hospital is greatly needed. Six thousand dollars 
will be required for the purpose. 

Attention was called to the fact, that by the authority and 
resolution of the Board of Managers, the American Church 
Missionary Society as“an auxiliary of the Board of Missions 
has entire charge of the Cuban work, and that the Presiding 
Bishop has placed it under the supervision of the Bishop of 
Pennsylvania. A special report was presented from the Com- 
mittee on Work in the Philippine Islands, and Chaplain Pierce, 
by invitation, outlined the conditions now obtaining in that 
archipelago, and the opportunities now opened to our Church 
for work among the Filipinos, the English-speaking people, and 
the United States soldiers. He particularly dwelt upon the 
favorable attitude of the Filipinos towards the Church. The 
following recommendations of the Committee were adopted: 

“Resolved, That this Committee recommend that the Board 
of Managers should, with the consent of the Council of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, assume the lease now held by the 
representatives of the Brotherhood in Manila for what is known 
as the Brotherhood of St. Andrew House, at 54 Calle Real, Er- 
mita, Manila, and should continue to make use of the house as a 
centre for such missionary work as the circumstances may 
require. 

“Resolved, That this Committee recommend the Board to 
endorse the effort now being made by Chaplain Pierce to raise 
a fund of $100,000 to be used for the following purposes: (a) 
Acquiring property, and the building of a suitable church; (6) 


The building of a parish house in connection therewith; (¢) ° 


The establishment of a girls’ school; (d) The providing of a 
moderate endowment for the Free Cemetery.” 

The Rey. James L. Smiley, now in Manila, was appointed 
a missionary to the Philippines, to date from May ist. His 


. stipend for the first year has been provided by the pledge of a 


clergyman. 


THE NECESSITY FOR STUDY. 


FRoM A PAPER READ BY THE Rey. F. J. Haun, D.D., BEFORE THE 
N. E. Deanery or THE Diocese oF CHICAGO. 


HE Catholic movement has crossed the ocean, and is felt 
more or less in every portion of the American Church. It 
has been unhampered by the dead hand of parliamentary enact- 


ments, but two causes have tended to postpone its triumph— | 


worldliness, due to the fact that the larger portion of this land 
has been settled and built up for mercenary reasons not yet 
weakened, and a dearth of ecclesiastical scholarship, which has 
caused the movement to assume often a partisan narrowness 
which has repelled thinking men. Zeal is a great thing, devo- 
tion is greater; but neither can avoid the snares of one-sided 


fanaticism when lacking in the foundations of large and sound 


learning. 
I feel strongly in this matter. I know the difficulty. The 
worldliness of our people, of which I have just spoken, forces 


our clergy to do much serving of tables, and multiplicity of dis- 


tractions break down our rule of life, so that both prayer and 
study suffer. It is harder, perhaps, for our American clergy 
than for the English clergy to study. But study—I mean daily 
and systematic study—is as truly essential to the success of the 
ministry as in any other part of their work. Let any priest 
say he has no time to study systematically, and the’ answer is 
clear; that priest has mistaken his calling. He has the time. 
His mistake lies in misappropriating it to responsibilities which 
God has not placed upon his shoulders. The problem with 
which he is bound to grapple until he has solved it—and I speak 
ot the busy city rector, as well as the rest—is, how he may order 
the external organization of parochial work so that he can dele- 
gate to others the tasks which he has no moral right to consume 
his time over. 
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ST. ANDREW’S MEMORIAL CHURCH, 
YONKERS, N. Y. 


N the 20th of May, 1894, St. Andrew’s Chapel was opened 
for its first service; and on the same day, the Rev. James 
E. Freeman, its present rector, was ordained to the diaconate in 
Christ Church, New York. The chapel, which was then half 
the size of the Memorial church building, seating 200 people, 
was erected by Mr. William 
F. Cochran, and placed under 
the care of St. John’s Church, 
Yonkers. 

The late rector of St. 
John’s, Dr. Alexander B. Car- 
ver, officiated at the first sery- 
ice, and placed the chapel un- 
der the care of Mr. Freeman. 

The growth’ from chapel 
to church was exceedingly 
rapid, for in the following 
year the donor of the chapel 
gave the congregation a beau- 
tiful memorial church, which 
was opened for service Sun- 
day, October 6th, 1895, and 
was consecrated by Bishop 
Potter on All Saints’ Day of 
The seating capacity of this church 


REY. JAMES E. FREEMAN. 
that year, November ist. 
was 400. 

During the past year, the increasing congregations, and 
consequent demand for pews, rendered the enlargement of the 
church imperative. Details were completed last September for 
the enlargement of the church to a seating capacity of 800, and 
work commenced. The church was divided in the middle, the 
chancel end moyed bodily a distance of 50 feet, and the inter- 
vening space was built up, including transcepts on each side. 

The chancel will accommodate a choir of 42 voices. A fine 
organ built by G. S. Hutchings & Co., of Boston, will be placed 
in the new church. This enlargement of the church is also the 
gift of the original donor. 

Besides the church, the parish house has been moved and 
enlarged, and in every respect modernized. At present it will 
accommodate a Sunday School numbering 800. It is equipped 


ST. ANDREW'S MEMORIAL CHURCH, YONKERS, N. Y. 


with gymnasium, reading room, parlors for the various guilds, 
public and private offices for the clergy and business adminis- 
tration. 

The first service to be held in the new church will be the 
Easter service this year. 

‘In coming into the ministry, Mr. Tone brought the busi- 
ness experience of twelve years in the Auditing department of 
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the N. Y. C. R. R.; and the administration of St. Andrew’s is on 
such business principles as are compatible with the rector’s 
business training. 

Every practical agency is employed under the most efficient 
management for relief, for obtaining employment, and placing 
applicants in positions, etc., and this has grown, until now it is 
a marked feature of St. Andrew’s Memorial Church. 

Mr. Freeman, the rector, is also Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, administering the affairs of the widely-known Hol- 
lywood Inn, the famous workingmen’s club of Yonkers. 


About two years ago, St. Andrew’s Church began supplying ; 


Lincoln Park with afternoon service every Sunday, and has con- 
tinued such service till the present. A vacant house served as a 
chapel, and was furnished with all the necessary equipments. 

Sunday School is held every Sunday before service. This 
mission is under the immediate supervision of the rector of St. 
Andrew’s Memorial Church, and is supplied regularly by him or 
his assistants: Mr. Charles A. Ashmead, a candidate for Holy 
Orders, at present lay reader at St. Andrew’s, has been untiring 
in the carrying on this chapel work in Lincoln Park. It is 
hoped that in the near future a commodious chapel will be built, 
and the people there are raising a fund for its furnishing. 
There are over 30 families in the village, and this is the only 
religious service furnished them. 


THE FOUR-CITY LECTURES. 


C2 second of the series of lectures arranged to be delivered 


successively at Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, and Minne- 
apolis, was to have been by Dean Hodges, of Cambridge, who 
was detained by serious illness in his family, and unable to ful- 
fil his appointment. At Milwaukee, an excellent substitute was 
provided in the person of the Rey. Francis J. Hall, D.D., Pro- 
fessor at the Western Theological Seminary, Chicago. Dr. Hall 
spoke on The Church and Modern Social Problems. 

The Church is nowadays called on by many, said Dr. Hall, 
to settle various social problems. She is called on to compel a 
right attitude on the part of capital toward labor, and, though 
less often, to compel a like attitude of labor toward capital. 
She is called on to preach the single tax, or free trade, or other 
political theories, and thus to reorganize civie and social condi- 
tions. 

All this is beyond the functions of the Church. 
spectacle is presented during 
the present week at Topeka by a 
Christian minister who is at- 
tempting to show how Jesus 
Christ would, if He were on 
earth, run a daily newspaper. 
He seems to have overlooked 
that if Jesus were on éarth, He 
would have other work to do 
than running a newspaper. The 
relation of the Church to social 
problems. might be gathered 


who declined to be a judge and 
divider between men, and from 
St. Paul, who caused the return 
of the runaway slave to his mas- 
ter, bearing the touching epistle 
addressed to Philemon. St. 
Paul did not combat slavery, 
but he preached love as from 
man to.man, and thus slavery 
was. abolished. He did not 
preach the equality of woman 
with man; but he taught woman 
the womanly virtues, and man 
the duty of love toward his wife, 
and thus woman was raised to 
her rightful position. 

The Church addresses her- 
self primarily to her conflict 
against sin; and thus incident- 
ally she alleviates distress, by combating its cause. There is 
but one real problem on earth, and that is the’ problem of sin. 
All social and civie problems are details of that one large prob- 
lem. If Milwaukee were populated solely by saints, there would 
be no problems; not because the Church would haye solved the 


relations pees diverse factors, but because love would adjust 


all relations between man and man. 


. 
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from the example of our Lord, | 
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It is not the province of the Church to run the world, nor 
to interfere in the province of the State or the family. The 
clergyman may not add his sacred calling to his earthly citizen- 
ship. The two are distinct. Asa citizen his importance 1s not 
increased by his priesthood. He is not charged with the direc- 
tion in civil matters of his fellow citizens. The Church has 
been strongest in her history when she has remembered this, and 
it is a cause of thanksgiving to Americans that Church and 
State are kept completely distinct. 

The Church does not preach rights, but duties. She does 
not condemn poverty and inequality; for these are the conditions 
of the probation in which God has placed us. She seeks to 
uproot selfishness and greed, and implant love and charity. 
These will directly lead men to look above for their highest 
gain; and indirectly they will solve the problems of to-day as 
they have solved such problems as slavery and the position of 
woman, in the past. The Church has no other relation to 
modern problems than this. 


EXTRACT FROM THE ADDRESS OF THE BISHOP 
OF GEORGIA. 


UPON THE OCCASION OF HIS EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY, CELEBRATED AT 
ST. LUKH’S, ATLANTA, FEB. 24, 1900. 


T may be well I should recite the desire and aim regulating 
our methods and plans, just as they are and have been from 
our entrance among you. 

1. To establish in every community a reputation for une- 
quivocal honor in every transaction of, for, and in the Church. 

2. To induce and sustain full and unhesitating confidence 
between the Bishop, his clergy and their people. 

Upon the premises of such honor and such confidence, a 
have often gone forward so directly and openly, that those who 
were unaccustomed have charged brusqueness or suspected 
scheming. 

Let me here explain that I have so long been accustomed to 
the unwritten laws controlling the conduct of gentlemen and 
gentlewomen, that I always take their existence for granted. I 
cannot and will not deal with men or women in any other way. 
If these principles are absent, if a man’s word is not better than 
his bond, if his utterances do not express his thoughts, I may 
yield to the deceit once, but once only. Future transactions will 
be regulated by one experience of a positive sort, and I shall 
willingly abide by the result, disastrous as it may prove to me 
personally; and no amount of local prestige or power of wealth 
shall, if I can help it, affect our manliness, which is one integral 
part of our conception of Christianity. 

3. In planting our standard in new places, or in empha- 
sizing our existence where partially known, it is, in my judg- 
ment, not only the true policy, but an important part of the pre- 
sentation of the truth concerning the Church, to let it be thor- 
oughly and widely understood, that without any display _by 
prominent advertising and sensational modes, this Church has a 
distinct testimony to bear to the Catholic heritage, of a definite 
Faith, valid Sacraments, an unmutilated Scripture, and an in- 
disputable historic commission to teach, to preach, and to ad- 
minister all rites and ordinances. 


But in addition to these four fundamentals, the Church 
stands in every community for all that is best in and for man- 
kind; well-balanced thought, national liberty, patriotism, hon- 
esty in business, justice between classes of men, abounding 
charity to the weak, education, culture, refinement, and against 
bigotry, intolerance, fanaticism, spasmodic novelties, meanness 
and dirt, physical, moral, political. 


To effect these ends, the laity must sustain us in our effort 
to preserve the highest flame of character and attainments. It 
«lepends much upon them—the laity—whether the clergy shail 
be exemplars, guides, counsellors, and not a debased and beggar- 
ly priesthood, cowed by withdrawal of confidence, and despicable 
through poverty unshared by their parishioners. 


Dignity, affability, insensible command of confidence, 
mneconscious refinement—these are qualities which impress all 
men everywhere. Let the laity keep their ideals for the clergy 
high, and as nearly perfect. as it is given to mortals to be, and 
thus will be found a model intu which your priests will be 
formed. But content yourselves with claptrap, sensationalism, 
noisy methods, slovenly habits, external or internal, and you will 


be suited by the kind you want. 


if tr ke 
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LETTERS FROM A PARSON LAID ON 
THE ‘SHELF, 


Dr Livina Cuurcnu: I spent a delightful morning not 
long ago at the “Round Table.” A new society, do you ask? 
Well, it has neither President, Secretary, Constitution, or By- 
laws. It has no members and calls no roll, so I doubt whether 
you could well call it a society. It is simply every priest who 
likes, coming once a fortnight to the library of the Clergy House 
at the Cathedral, and listening to and joining in the discussion 
of some practical subject presented by some one chosen at the 
previous meeting. 

Now, I have seen a number of similar organizations spring 
up like Jonah’s gourd in the city of Chicago, and like the same 
gourd, come to swift grief. I have been at the funeral services 
of several such bodies where the corpse had been kept above 
ground over long, so I cannot say how long the present infant 
will live, but I think its having no constitution is much in its 
favor. The genial Dean of the Cathedral kindly and skilfully 
engineers it, and he is clever enough to have an excellent lunch 
at the low price of thirty cents, ready at the close, when the 
assembled clergy can enjoy each other’s society; and there is 
none better. It seems quite a lively body, and I see no signs of 
my being called to sing requiem oyer it. 

The other morning the discussion was on the preparation, 
especially of children, for Confirmation and First Communion. 
The subject was presented in a most interesting and spiritual 
manner by two priests of the “advanced” school, and while I 
could not agree with some things they said, yet I found in the 
talk much food for reflection, and certainly enough to make me 
think that if I were now. working in a parish, and not reposing 
on a shelf, I would change some of my Confirmation ways. 

What a wonderful change for the better there has been in 
this whole subject of preparation for Confirmation, since I was 
confirmed! That event took place just half a century ago. 

I was a college boy, and a Confirmation being announced in 
the town where I was at college, I resolved to be confirmed. I 
went to see the rector, who afterwards became one of the most 
famous of our Bishops, and has now gone to his well-earned 
rest. 

I said, “I have come to see you about Confirmation.” 

“Very well,” he said; “when the Bishop comes, you come 
forward and I will present you. How are you getting on at 
college?” 

He did not say another word to me on the subject, although 
he knew me but slightly, and could not know without asking me, 
what my life was, how much in earnest I was, and what was my 
state of mind. I do not believe that anywhere now are things 
done in that loose manner. 

The two priests presenting the subject both thought that 
the Confirmation of children was too long deferred. They 
thought that children of seven or eight are far fitter as far as 
purity of heart is concerned, than children of twelve. 

Now, in a certain sense, this is true; for the knowledge of 
an ordinary boy of twelve about things of which he ought to 
know nothing, is simply appalling. In another sense, it is not 
true; for no child of seven or eight is capable of giving that con- 
sent of the will and that realization of individual responsibility 
which the Church certainly requires in some degree. 

The conclusive reply to these gentlemen, is, however, the 
intellectual preparation for Confirmation which the Church has 
laid down, and which we have no right to evade. Children are 
not to be brought to Confirmation, the Prayer Book says, until 
they can say the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Com- 
mandments, and answer the other questions in the short Cate- 
chism. 

Now, a long experience has taught me that at least only 
very rarely can a child under twelve make that intellectual prep- 
aration. My own rule was fourteen years of age, and I always 
strictly required the knowledge of the Catechism before receiv- 
ing any child for Confirmation instruction. : 

In adults, I insisted that they should be perfectly familiar 
with it, though I did not require them to memorize it. 

J am a convert to the course presented by both speakers, of 
separating for children the Confirmation and the First Com- 
munion, although I know the Prayer Book says, “The minister 
shall not omit earnestly to move the persons confirmed to come 
without delay to the Lord’s Supper.” I have come to think that 
it is better that one or two instructions on the Communion 
should be given after Confirmation, and that the ceremony of 
the First Communion be always made very striking, so as to 
leave a lasting impression. 
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The priests present did not think lectures to a class very 
effective, and, in the case of children, quite futile. Each case 
should be dealt with separately as far as possible, and at least 
six weeks should be taken for the preparation. 

I always felt that, as far as spiritual fitness was concerned, 
the children in the class were superior to the adults, for sin 
had not made such inroads on their hearts; and we all know how 
unsatisfactory is often the preparation of adults; but we have to 
do the best we can, leaning always to the side of leniency. 

One priest said that he required and secured from all adults 
one of two things: either a detailed confession to him of their 
past lives, or an assurance on their word of honor that they had 
made such a detailed confession on their knees before God. We 
all considered him a very fortunate rector. 

No one could have heard this talk without deriving much 
benefit from it. 

Curnton Locke. 


STUDIES IN THE PRAYER BOOK. . 


By tue Rey. H. H. Operuy, D.D. 
XI. THE CAUSES OF HERESY IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


HE Reformation was the product of the corruptions of the 
medieval Church in more than one respect. It was not 
only the revolt from pernicious practices, but also from erron- 
cous and mischievous teaching. It seems strange that a system 
that placed so much stress upon Catholic unity and polity, 
should have produced another system opposed to the first in 
every cardinal point; and yet such was the fact. This result 
was not due to the law of repulsion—that the pendulum swings 
as far one way as it does another—but it is followed from the 
disproportion with which the Faith had been taught. As the 
neglect of Communion resulted from the exaggerated and one- 
sided teaching in regard to the Sacrifice of the Mass; as mere 
presence at the Celebration of the Holy Eucharist was allowed 
as a sufficient substitute for actual communion; as enforced con- 
fession caused neglect of confession; as the exercise of the dis- 
pensing power in the Episcopate opened the way for the coarse 
papal indulgences that commuted crime and insured immunity 
from suffering the penalty of sin after death; as the wholesome 
doctrine of praying for the departed was converted into the 
sordid practice of selling masses for the deliverance of souls 
from Purgatory—so the erroneous theology that grew out of the 
disproportionate study of St. Augustine and St. Thomas 
Aquinas brought Calvinism and Lutheranism into existence, 
and made them potent forces. The medieval theologians tried 
to measure the Faith by the dimensions of the philosophy of 
Aristotle; they magnified St. Augustine’s questionable teaching 
on Predestination, and St. Thomas’ on .the Eucharist, until 
Calvinism and Transubstantiation were the logical and inevit- 
able consequences. Luther’s doctrine of Consubstantiation 
could with difficulty be distinguished by the common mind from 
the current Roman doctrine, except to see that it was less 
logical. It was a compromise between the Roman theologians 
and Zwinglius, and, like all compromises, was unfortunate. It 
confused minds, instead of clearing them. 

In the same manner, the practical medieval Church polity 
produced Presbyterianism. At first sight it seems incompre- 
hensible how men like Luther, Calvin, Zwinglius, and Knox, 
who had been brought up in the Catholic Church, and who had 
all been trained in theology, could have rejected the threefold 
ministry, and adopted a ministry consisting of a single Order. 
But a glance at the practical working of the Church will explain 
the paradox. 

In the Middle Ages, there were practically but two Orders 
of ministers in the Chureh—the Pope and the priests. Deacons 
were secluded in monasteries and theological schools, and were 
never seen by the people. As they had no visible functions, 
they dropped out of popular sight, and even to the clerical mind 
they were but a grade in the minor Orders. It was even taught 
that diaconal Orders were not indelible. 

The Bishops were looked upon as vicars of the Pope, and 
the common opinion was held that a Bishop was but an elevated 
priest, holding power and authority from the Pope. Bishops 
were often seen by the people, and when they were seen, they 
were looked upon as mere papal representatives. But priests 
were everywhere—in the churches, on the streets and roads, in 
people’s houses. At every turn in a man’s daily occupation, a 
priest was at his elbow, and the priest was a constant factor in 
every man’s life, from the cradle to the grave, and he was so 
associated with every event, spiritual and temporal, that he 
became indispensable. The Pope, too, was ever present. His 
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shadowing cloud, over the Church, and over the King. Though 
never seen, he was never forgotten; and the very mystery of his 
hidden presence was potential in its influence upon the popular 
mind.* 

The virtual abolition of the diaconate, the degradation of 
the Episcopate, and the omnipresence of the Priesthood and the- 
Pope, prepared a place in men’s minds for a theory of a ministry 
of two Orders. And when the Papacy was rejected as unseript- 
ural, uncatholie, and unhistorical, there remained but one Order 
—the Priesthood. This Order was shorn of its sacrificial func- 
tion by the rejection of the miracle of transubstantiation, and 
only the pastoral and preaching powers remained. The men who 
had been trained in a defective theological system, failed to see 
that a true Priesthood exists to offer sacrifice, not to work mir- 
acles; and that the Catholic doctrine requires a Priesthood, 
which the alleged miracle of transubstantiation does not require. 
As they knew little of Greek, they failed to see hrerews written. 
under presbuteros;+ and as they had not been taught to distin- 
guish between apostolos and episkopos, they coneluded that 
presbyter, minister, and elder, covered the whole ministry, and 
described all the functions of its one Order. 

Such erroneous teaching undermined the Church, and when 
men cast off the enormous weight of the Papacy, the whole 
structure fell to the ground: The Church lay in ruins from the 
Alps to the Baltic Sea, and sects took its place in Switzerland. 
the Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Scotland, in por- 
tions of France and Poland, and in nearly the whole of what 
constitutes the German Empire, outside of Bavaria. 

By God’s merey, England was saved, though there was a 
time when the Church in that kingdom was threatened. The 
revolutionary ideas of the continent found a lodgment, and for 
a time it looked as though Catholic England would become 
Protestant and sectarian England. But the crisis that seemed 
impending, soon passed, and the Church was saved. Edward 
VI. died, Mary I. turned back the tide, and when the recoil wave 
came, Elizabeth and her wise and conservative advisers were in 
power, and the danger was over. 

Still, the continental ideas were in men’s minds, and from 
those ideas grew the Calvinistic party in the Church, and the 
Puritan party outside it. Those ideas have produced the vary- 
ing sects that exist in England to-day, and the still greater num- 
ber that flourish on the congenial soil of America. 

When the danger of 1552 had passed, when the attempt of 
Philip and Mary to restore the Papacy had failed, a reaction 
set in against Protestantism, and the Bishops and other ecelesi- 
astical authorities began to restore to the Church the external 
marks of Catholicism. 


* Modern Roman ecclesiastics seem to be as far astray as those of the Middle 
Ages in regard to the threefold Ministry. Monsignor Martinelli, Papal Del- 
egate to the United States, in a recent article in Harper's Bazar, says: ‘This 
Papal mandate (Gregory VII.) renders the marriage of a priest, deacon, or sub- 
deacon, duly ordained, not only unlawful, but null and void according to the 
Church, and in Catholic countries null and void according to the law of the land. 
The marriage of a priest, deacon. or subdeacon is regarded precisely in the same 
light as the marriage of a divorced person whose husband or wife is living...... 
Those who receive the major Holy Order, place it beyond their power to con 
tract matrimony.” 

+R © SY >= a -~ 
Romans xv, 16: Eis to etvad we Xerroupyov “Inaod Xpiorov eis Ta 
¥ v ni a FS 
€Ovn, LepoupyouvrTa TO evayyeAtov Tov Geov: The Vulgate is misleading, 
translating /eitourgon, Minister. and hierourgounta, sanctificans. 


SOME TELLING FIGURES. 


As tue Church to which we belong is the Historic Chureh of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, and stands identified with all our past, it is 
not surprising that it includes a far greater number of the English- 
speaking people of the world than any other religious body. The 
New York World Almanac, presumably an impartial witness, gives 
in the following table the estimated number of English-speaking 
people in the different associations: 


Episcopalians... \:iec: secon ata te Tae ean ete '.. . 29,200,000 
Methodists jof all descriptionse 1524 = eeee a eee 18,650,000 
Roman  Catholies.« vr ie aka ceren chet ee en ee 15,500,000: 
Presbyterians) of allideseniptions+ =, eis. e atone ee ae 12,250,000 
Baptists; of ‘alll descriptions» ss eae ee a ee 9,230,000 
Congréegationalists.2i).200 pas eine tae ee eee 6,150,000 
Free Thinkers... .se shoo s on ee ek ees ge eae 5,250,000 
Eutheratis,: ete). ios: ae Sega soe Renn ieee hc eee 2,800,000: 
Unitarian ss ose 2 ee oes eee ae renege ht eer ee 2,600,000 
Minor religious! sects. sc sein eon ec aee ee dee ee 5,500,000 
Of-no! particular reliciony seen eaeetan ese eee 17,000,000. 


Tt should be borne in mind, too, that while the Methodists, Pres- 
byterians and others, are many times divided, the ‘Episecopaliars” 
are one, and in full communion with each other throughout the 
world. 


h 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL REFORM FROM THE MODERN 
EDUCATIONAL STANDPOINT. 


. By Mary E. Hurcnsson. 


IV. THE CHURCH'S SYSTEM OF RELIGIOUS CULTURE; 
TO, OR IN HARMONY WITH, THE “NEW” 
THEORY AND PRACTICE 2 


ee attempted briefly to indicate certain lines along 


IS IT OPPOSED 
IN EDUCATIONAL 


which reform is necessary in our Sunday School work if 
we adopt as ours the educational maxim, “truth for the learner 
from the standpoint of the learner,” an important question 
remains to be answered; namely, “Is the Church in her system 
of religious culture opposed to, or in harmony with, the modern 
ideal of development, and all that it implies, in the matter of 
imparting religious truth ?” 

In endeavoring to answer this question, it may be of inter- 
est, first of all, to note how the Church’s educational work, as 
represented by her Sunday Schools, impressed one who recently 
viewed it for the chief purpose of discovering any distinctive 
mark that would serve to indicate its educational trend. 

Perhaps nothing has pointed more conclusively to a revival 
of interest in the Sunday School as an educational institution 
in this country, than the chapter on Sunday Schools, the work 
of a specialist, which appeared as a part of the Report of the 
United States Commissioner of Education in 1896-97. This 
chapter, covering some seventy-eight pages, is a review of the 
Sunday School work of about twenty various religious organi- 
zations. In estimating the general character and scope of the 
Sunday School work of this country, the returns received from 
the International Sunday School Association are treated as of 
first importance. The American Church Sunday School Insti- 
tute as an organized effort, receives no mention whatever in the 
report. Two of the seventy-eight pages are given to the 
“Protestant Episcopal Sunday Schools,” all but three-fourths of 
one page of this space being devoted to a record of Sunday 
School statistics. In the Introductory Note to the chapter, the 
Church’s system of religious culture, as exemplified in her Sun- 
day School work, is briefly characterized in the following words: 
“The Protestant Episcopalian makes great use of Church cate- 
chisms.” 

Not long ago in advocating a system of graded instructions 
for the Sunday School, a clergyman, whose words would carry 
weight in influencing the thought of the Church in the matter 
of educational practice, said in a public address: “The first 
grade should teach the catechism. The children will not under- 
stand it at first, but it is the alphabet of Christian morals,” etc. 


If this method of procedure advocated from: within the 
Church, and in complete harmony with the conclusions drawn 
by those who view the Church’s educational work from afar, 
may rightly be claimed as truly representing the Church’s mind 
and educational spirit, our question is answered; and the 
Church is found in her educational system far from being in 
accord with modern educational progress. 

But what appears to be, I am not willing to concede to be a 
true interpretation of her mind and educational spirit. 

If we examine the Church’s commission to teach as it is set 
forth in her charge to sponsors in the Baptismal Office, we shall 
discover that, in harmony with the modern ideal, the end and 
aim of all the instruction which she provides, is life. Her 
instruction is to be such as shall bear fruit in Godly living. 
Any method of procedure, therefore, which ignores the great law 
of growth or development as tending to produce life, cannot 


~ justly be claimed as her educational method. 


Pulsating through this Visible Body which we call eu 
Church, is a Divine Life-Current; this, as the central fact in 
our belief, is that which justifies the Church’s claim to be the 
one, true Spiritual Mother of us all. A right understanding of 
her educational system requires, it seems to me, that we-shall 
recognize as of first importance, the question, “How may we 
from the beginning to the end of our training, bring this Life 
into close touch with the young, growing, developing life, for 
which, as parents, pastors, and teachers, we are responsible ?” 
‘How shall we, in other words, place the child in such relation to 
the outer form through which this Life expresses itself, as to 


“bring Life and give life to growing life? 


Again, in the same charge to EpoHsors previously austnee 
to, the phrase, “as soon as he shall be able,” introduces:into her 


system of education the element ‘of time, and provides, that the 


child shall be given truth, only as he is prepared to receive it; 
while the meaning of the word “learn,’ 
tion, as disclosed from a study of its derivation, implies that the 
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> used in the same connec- © 
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truth presented, shall at the time of its presentation be under- 
stood. 

In the collect for the Second Sunday in Advent, it is clearly 
stated that in the study of the Holy Scriptures, the Church’s. 
children, young and old, are to hear them,“read, mark, learn and 
inwardly digest them.” Now digestion implies food suitable for: 
the organism to be fed, that assimilation of food may take 
place; and the result looked for, is growth. The Word of God 
to be digested, implies that it is to be regarded as food for the 
inner or spiritual life; that it is to be given so as to be 
assimilated by the spiritual nature; and the result looked for is 
spiritual growth. Meat is good for man’s body, but it cannot be 
fed to a plant, even though it be cut into little pieces. So all 
truth is not equally good for man and child spiritually. A 
child cannot, since his nature and needs are different, receive 
and assimilate, and thus be nourished by truth requiring adult. 
conditions for its right reception. ’ 

The trouble is that we are too prone to proceed as if the 
Church’s instruction in regard to the religious training of her 
children, read thus:“read, mark, and learn to repeat this or that 
doctrinal or scriptural truth.” This is a very different process, 
it will be readily seen, from that which is implied by learning 
and digesting. 

Further it may be shown, I believe, that the Church is not 
only not out of harmony in her educational ideal with the prin- 
ciples underlying modern educational practice, but that she has 
from the beginning set her stamp of approval on the means and 
methods now advocated as best in carrying forward the work of 
education, secular and religious. 

Not only the conscious design of her church buildings, 
ornaments, and vestments, but her ritual, especially in the 
Greater Sacraments, all indicate the value which she places on 
objective teaching as a method of imparting spiritual truth; 
while each service is, or may be, a type or model of what every 
lesson and eyery series of lessons must be, having due regard for 
the educational law of unity and connection. It is only when 
her system of spiritual culture is not understood in its educa- 
tional aspect, that her teaching is presented in such a way as 
to bring to bear upon her children, young and old, a mass of 
unrelated impressions, which tend rather to disintegrate than 
to build up the hidden forces of the soul. 

Once, in discussing this subject with a well-known kinder- 
gartner, not a Churchwoman, I remarked that, because of her 
method of imparting religious truth, the Church might claim 
to have a “kindergarten” service; since there was provided in 
each a central theme with related parts; hymn and anthem also 
combining to impress one vital, religious truth. This ealled 
forth the reply: “This may be so, but though I have attended 
the Episcopal Church many times, I failed to discover any such 
anity in the service which I heard.” 

There was no disposition on my part to question the truth 
of this statement. It had been my own misfortune to be pres- 
ent in church not long before, during the Epiphany Season, 
when, the harmony of the service having remained up to and 
including a most helpful sermon, the choir, a paid quartette, 
arose and sang for the offertory anthem, an elaborate setting of 
one of the Penitential Psalms. As I reflected at its close upon 
the possible psychological state of the various members of the 
congregation, the regretful thought uppermost in mind was, 
that probably very few, if any, were at all conscious of having 
sustained a spiritual loss. 

A more extended examination of. the educational ideal 
inherent in the Church’s system, would disclose, I believe, 
further evidence in support of the view presented; but it is 
hoped that enough has already been said to show that the 
Church’s position is clearly not one of opposition to this “new” 
method of presenting truth. 

If this be so, then like a wise Mother she has only to seek 
to understand and to direct this abounding activity in the cause 
of education, tobe able to assert anew her claim to be, for all 
men, the God-given Spiritual Guide and Teacher. 


Go1ne to church by fits and starts is not adapted to promote 
one’s highest spiritual good. When a man takes his meals irregu- 
larly, one time eating heartily, then little or nothing, and often not 
at all, he will soon suffer from indigestion. The same principle holds 
in regard to the nourishment of the soul, which, like the body, 
requires its food at regular intervals, or the consequences will be 
spiritual dyspepsia, which is the worst kind of malady. Is it not 
strange that many people who are punctilious in feeding their 
bodies have so little compunction about affording their souls the 
proper nourishment ?—Herald and Presbyter. 
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BOSTON AND ITS THEOLOGICAL SPECIALTIES 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


|) NCE in a while a wail goes up from the West, which the 
East hears with “erectis auribus,” about the lberalizing 
tendencies near the salt water. Boston gets this news, and 
packs it away with care. If nature had really given the West 
the East wind, its theology might be loosened. However, the 
liberal theology of the East is made more of a scare crow than 
it need be. This year a stiff Churchman went out of Massa- 
chusetts for a neighboring diocese, and is destined to be one 
of the strongest Bishops on the Bench. Of course, we are 
liberal in Boston, but our liberality is not Unitarianism, neither 
must the West be so puffed up with the idea that it possesses the 
only type of Churchmen. We have all sorts and conditions of 
Churchmen in Boston. Our market supplies the United States. 
Occasionally we have a most liberal specimen that we are all 
afraid of; and one of these, the child of DeKoven, for some 
reason or other, took his seat in the negations of Unitarianism, 
and the other, an alumnus of the General Theological Sem- 
inary, went the same way, and has never been heard of since. 
Our liberality is more imaginary than real. Phillips Brooks 
said some things which created theological dyspepsia, but he 
covered all he said that would yeally leave a bad taste in the 
mouth of the Western Churchmen, with a noble loyalty to the 
Church, and to the Faith once delivered to the saints. 

Dear good soul, as he was! And if the West knew him per- 
sonally it would never have judged his theological belief by a 
few of his published utterances, for he was a more ardent de- 
fender of the salient features in Catholic theology than he gets 
eredit for. I really believe he enjoyed at times a ritualistic 
service, and when he visited the Church of the Advent in this 
city, he wanted it all “turned on.” 

The Cambridge Theological School frightens some of the 
Western Bishops,-just as the General Theological Seminary 
at one time frightened the late Bishop Coxe, and caused that 
pamphlet of Dean Seymour’s to be written. It is a pretty 
good school of the prophets. The methods are broad, no doubt, 
but lately more sacerdotalists have been born there than ever 
before. : 

A man will be a sacerdotalist in spite of the institution 
from which he was graduated. German theology is queer medi- 
cine to give, at times, but it is so cloudy in the mind that no 
great practical results are ever forthcoming from its perusal. 

Boston is the great patron of religions. We carry a large 
stock. It is said at least seven new religions a week appear in 
Boston. Why should we not have this stock? The “Hub” 
must maintain itself. Be at ease about theology in Boston. 

We think about theology more than is done in the West. 
The West is a great place for canned goods, not excepting 
eanned theology. Ours is always fresh. We cannot preserve 
theology in the East because we are constantly mingling with 
the Athenians, either to tell or to hear some new thing. Here 
Christian Science has been flapping its wings, and built its 
strongest nest; here Spiritualism can call up at any time from 
below, Edgar Allen Poe, O. W. Holmes, and dear Ralph Emer- 
son; here the worshippers of Walt Whitman abide; here the 
metaphysicians are tinkering every week at some new psychical 
phenomenon; here John Fiske opens the eyes of the blind teach- 
ers of history; here Josiah Royce bothers us with new religious 
aspects; here the Salvation Army bangs away at the necessity 
ef feeding the great multitudes around our street corners; here 
every deposed clergyman can start a church and get a hearing 
as well as a following. 

Boston is a veritable Midway Plaisance in theology. Amid 
_the noises, if we all become stiff Churechmen, we would have 
miserable companions to console us. So we are conservative, 
prosaically conservative. Extremes meet sometimes. 

The Church in Massachusetts is growing. Upon the testi- 
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mony of the compiler of the statistics of the Congregational 
body, it was said we were the only Church which had healthy 
growth. Why does the Church grow in Massachusetts? Be- 
cause its catholic nature is truly represented in its inclusive 
nature. It is like charity; it beareth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things. The Western mind in theology be- 
comes the Eastern mind when it is under our environment. 
Pork and beans have come to stay in Boston. Every Sat- 
urday evening and Sunday morning, they appear with ceaseless 
regularity. Change our earthly food, change our history, 
change our prejudice, and you may change some things 
in our theology; but, anyway, it is a pleasure to notice 
that Olicago has a home market for Bishops. All the 
Bishops of thirty years ago come from around here. Good 
Episcopal timber still remains, but it is a gratifying pleas- 
ure to notice that the West has now its fledgelings, that it can 
place the mitre upon. 
contemplative East, with its thorough devotion to apostolic 
teaching; and heretics and schismaties are weeds anywhere. 
ALBERT EF. GrorGeE. 


THE HISTORY OF THE CHIMERE. 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 


C HE Bishop of Marquette, in your paper of the 10th inst., 
alludes to the Rey. Vernon Staley’s opinion as to the 
present Anglican chimere, being.a modification of the cope. _ 
The present rochet is a form of short albe, and supplies to 
the Bishop what the surplice does for the priest. From the 
original tight sleeves which developed the bands and ruffs at the 
wrists during Bishop Overall’s time early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, they were separated and attached to the chimere as now, the 
rochet becoming sleeveless, the chimere with lawn sleeves grow- 
ing to enormous proportions during the bag-wig period, and 
only being modified within the past forty years. The chimere 
represents in reality the sleeveless cope of a Doctor in Divinity, 
which was of scarlet velvet or satin, and when first assumed, 
was in the form of a long mantle, having a slit at each shoulder 
through which the sleeves of the rochet came; and during the 
reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI., was worn by the Bishops 
as their domestic dress, and then later gradually displaced the 
cappa magna at ecclesiastical functions, the color in the mean~ 
time having been changed to black. The original vestment is 
the same that goes as the gown with the Doctor’s degree when 
conferred by the Universities, known in England as the Convo- 
cation robes, and donned by the prelates at the opening of Con- 
vocation and Parliament, and has been worn here by both the 
Bishops of New York and Albany upon special occasions. 
There was.a vestment known in the past as the garter- 
mantle, which was the cope with the arms of that order em- 
blazoned on the shoulder, and was worn at functions of those 
knights. In the Lady Chapel of the Collegiate Church of St. 


’ Saviour, Southwark, London, may be seen the tomb of Launcelot 


Andrewes, Bishop of Winchester and Prelate of the Order of the 
Garter, having his recumbent effigy well preserved. He is 
shown wearing an albe with cord at the waist, and depending 
tassels, and with trailing cope fastened with a morse, the garter- 
arms being on the shoulder. As he was Queen Elizabeth’s 
confessor, and before being elevated to Winton was Dean at 
Westminster, his dress certainly indicates the pontifical vest- 
ments of that period. 

Several years ago, at the presentation to the present Bishop 
of Lichfield of his truly magnificent cope, his Lordship, in a 
speech of acceptance, said that the cope as a vestment carried 
us back to the day when the Gospel was preached to the nations. 
It was then the cappa, worn to protect from the rain, later 
enriched for religious ceremonies, until it assumed purely an 
ecclesiastical character. It was worn in the Anglo-Saxon 
Church, and excepting 1552-1559, has been worn ever since, and 
comes with great authority. It had the sanction of the Canons 
of the English Church from A.D. 740, the sanction of the first 
English Prayer Book, the best-known English Liturgies before 
the Reformation, the inventories of 1552-53, the Canons of 
1603 and 1640, and of the ornaments rubric, being almost in 
continuous use from the Anglo-Saxon Fathers. That worn by 
Archbishop Laud may yet be seen at St. John’s College, Oxford; 
and those worn by Bishops Cosin and Butler (author of the 
Analogy), at Durham. 

Even when Baron Pollock opposed the policy of the Rids- 
dale judgment, Archbishép Tate thought it best to “dispense” 
the condemned priest, and allow its being worn; and later, this 
piece of Krastianism was upset, and the cope declared legal, to: 
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be worn only with the surplice by the Bishops and deans in their 
Cathedrals. 

The Roman Bishops have no such vestment as an Anglican 
chimere in form. Now that the Renaissance era of the past 
three- “Ae -a-half centuries is terminating, it is time that the 

“magpye” worn without the shadow of authority should be cast 
out, and the Bishops all assume what is decent and has warrant. 
Grorcb Wistar Kirke. 
The Church Club, New York, March 10, 1900. 


THE RELIGIOUS CENSUS IN PHILADELPHIA. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


ERMIT a criticism upon your insertion of the Philadelphia 

religious census into your columns without examining or 
commenting upon the facts of the case. 

The merest glance reveals the fact that “the results of the 
religious census” are entirely misleading, and can only be of 
interest as showing that a number of children cheerfully under- 
- took an immense task, which they could in no wise perform. 

The number of Churchmen allowed to Philadelphia by 
this census is 25,953. These figures are absolutely useless to 
anyone who is searching for correct statistics. By spending 
five minutes in summing up the number of communicants re- 
ported by each of the 120 or more parishes in Philadelphia, we 
gain the sum of the actual figures, which have the authority of 
the diocese, and the scrupulous care of our 200 priests, and as 
many vestries to support them, and these figures amount to 
40,170. That is the number of reported communicants alone, 
in the city of Philadelphia, and that city is almost unlike any 
I ever heard of,-if there are not in it a large number of unre- 
ported communicants. But, without counting these, there are 
Sunday School scholars to the number of about 20,000, and it 
certainly must be very low reckoning to number 10,000 of these 
among the unconfirmed yet baptized members of the Church. 

What a large number of “families averaging four persons” 
were entirely neglected by these well-intentioned children, in 
order to leave the impression that in Philadelphia, the members 
of the Church number only 25,953, when we know that they 
number nearly 60,000 adults and children! It was not “on the 
whole” that “the wowk was most successful,” but on the half. 

J.A. M. Ricuey. 


To the Editor of The Living Church: 

N THE first page of to-day’s issue is a partial statement of 

the “Religious Census of Philadelphia.” I reside on one 
of the main streets of the city, a street almost exclusively of 
~ residences. Not a soul has visited this section, as far as I can 
hear, nor do I expect a call from the “visitor.” 

The truth is, a large number of the census takers were 
members of the “Boys’ Brigade.” That tells the whole story. 

Philadelphia, March 17. H. A. pe FRANCE. 


SHORTENING THE ORDER FOR THE HOLY 


COMMUNION. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 
N paragraph VIII. of “Some Observations on the Prayer 

Book,” Dr. Oberly states that “it was the old custom to omit 
the Creed and the Gloria at Nuptial and Requiem Masses;” but 
that “there is no authority for such omissions now.” He seems 
to have overlooked the rubric before the Nicene Oreed, on page 
224 of the Prayer Book, which distinetly says: “the Creed 
may be omitted, if it hath been said immediately before in 
Morning Prayer.” This permission countenances the old-fash- 
ioned practice, now er adually falling into disuse as unliturgical, 
of invariably omitting the Creed at a Celebration in conjune- 
tion with Morning Prayer; but equally it countenances the lit- 
urgical practice of omitting the Creed in conformity with cus- 
tom when the Holy Eucharist is offered for the Faithful De- 
parted. Dr. Oberly, therefore, is in error; there is rubrical au- 
thority for omitting the Creed at a Requiem. 

In quoting from the Prayer Book of 1549 to show that “the 
integrity of the service would not be impaired” by the omission 
of the Gloria, Creed, Homily, and Exhortation, Dr. Oberly 
might have adduced also the direction contained among the 
“Notes for the more plain explication of things contained in 
this Book,’ at the end of the appendix, “Of ceremonies,” in the 
Book of 1549. This direction reads, “If there be a sermon, or 
for other great cause, the Curate, by his discretion, may leave 
out the Litany, Gloria in Excelsis, the Creed, the Homily, and 
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the Exhortation to the Communion.” This allows the abridge- 
ment of the service even in church, and for the reason that 
there is to be a sermon; or for some great cause other than the 
sermon. We can only conjecture how many contingencies and 
of what character would come under the latter head. Did it 
perhaps contemplate shortening the service when there was to 
be a large Communion of the people, e. g., at Easter? If so, 
then the case is exactly the opposite of those who wish to 
shorten the service when there are to be no communicants, 
though the method of shortening is different in the latter case. 

Dr. Oberly might also have referred on this point to the 
third rubric after the Gospel in the Order for the Communion 
of the Sick, on page 293, in the American Prayer Book, which 
gives the form which “shall suffice,’ under certain enumerated 
circumstances, to begin with the Confession and Absolution, 
and to proceed with “Lift up your hearts, ete., through the 
Sanctus; the Prayer of Consecration, ending with these words, 
‘partakers of His most blessed Body and Blood’; the Com- 
munion; the Lord’s Prayer; the Blessing.” 

ARTHUR W. JENKS. 
Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wis., March 17th, 1900. 


THE CRUCIFIX AT THANET. 

To the Editor of The Living Church: 
D R. OBERLY, in one of his papers, “Studies in the Prayer 

Book,” states in effect that Augustine and his companions, 
in their procession to meet King Ethelbert in A. D. 597, were 
preceded by a Processional Crucifix. Bede says (p. 38 Bohn 
Ed.) that “they came furnished with Divine, not magic virtue, 
bearing a silver cross for their banner, and the image of our 
Lord and Saviour painted on a board.” By very slow degrees 
the cross became a crucifix; the evolution not being complete 
in all its ghastliness until about the tenth century. I do not 
believe that Augustine or Gregory the Great ever saw a cruci- 
fix. Crucifixes were of late introduction into the Church, and 
not in anywise connected with primitive belief, fervor, or piety. 
There is a singular consensus of opinion about this in Bingham, 
Milman, Robertson, Lundy’s Monumental Christianity, and 
others. See note in Robertson’s History of the Christian 
Church (Vol. IL., p. 52), of earliest known specimen of a crucifix 
in Rome, about A. D. 800; and, in Milman’s Latin Christianity 
(Vol. VIIL, p. 471), is a note placing the first Byzantine rep- 
resentation of the scene of the crucifixion, in a Codex A. D. 
867-886. Wx. C. McCracken. 

Fairmont, Minnesota, March 17, 1900. 


THE DATE OF EASTER. 
ib IS curious that, in our own day, a doubt should be raised 
as to the proper time for the Easter Festival—a question 
which deeply agitated the Early Church, and which was settled 
at the Council of Nicwa. The point now raised is that Easter 
Day, for this year 1900, should be April 22d, and not, as the 
Almanacs have it, April 15th. The arguments are set forth in 
the Church and Parish Paper, of All Saints’, Margaret Street, 
London, as follows: Easter Day is always the first Sunday 
after the full moon, which happens upon, or next after the 21st 
day of March; and if the full moon happens upon a Sunday, 
Easter Day is the Sunday after. But in order that the Church 
might not be dependent on future astronomical calculations, 
the Church adopted a set of rules by which to determine with 
what was thought to be sufficient accuracy the dates on which 
the full moon should be assumed to fall. This fictitious full 
moon generally coincides with the astronomical full moon, but 
sometimes it is a day wrong. The date of the fictitious full 
moon can always be found in the tables at the beginning of the 
Prayer Book, and by the common consent of Western Chris- 
tendom this tabular full moon is used in the determination of 
Easter. This year the tables give Saturday, April 14th, as the 
date of the Paschal full moon, but the actual moon in the 
heavens is not full until sixty-two minutes after midnight; that 
is, the astronomical full moon falls on Sunday, April 15th. If 
we followed the astronomical moon, Easter Day would be the 
following Sunday, April 22d, but as we accept the ecclesiastical 
moon, we keep Easter on the 15th. It should, however, be noted 
that the Jewish determination of the Passover depended not on 
the full moon, but on the fourteenth day after the new moon. 
And the Christian rule is founded on the Jewish. Now the 
[ecclesiastical] moon is new on Merch 30th [April 1st], so that 
what is called the full moon in the Prayer [Book] falls correctly 
on the fourteenth day of the moon, though the astronomical full 
moon just misses that date.”—Canadian Churchman. 
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Lectures on Christian Unity. ; 
Luke’s Church, Ashburnham, and President of the Canadian Society of Christ- 


By Herbert Symonds, M. A., Rector of St. 


jan Unity. Toronto: William Briggs. 1899. 


The author’s idea of Christian Unity, when all verbiage is 
stripped away, is simply that of a confederation of denomina- 
tions, with some sort of a central administrative council, and 
plenty of liberty and love. The great majority of professed 
Christians, viz., Roman Catholics and Orthodox Greek, are left 
out of the scheme at the very outset, because (poor, misguided 
creatures!) they still cherish an invincible faith in supernatural 
religion, in a divinely commissioned ministry, an Apostolic 
Order, and sundry other little matters which they consider of 
great importance. Anglicans, however, are exhorted to be of a 
larger mind, and to try to love that “religion of the future” 
which, as the Bishop of Ripon has informed the world, “will be 
neither Catholic nor Protestant, but simply Christian.” In 
short, as the only way in which this scheme can be successfully 
Gf at all) put in operation, is by the elimination of “the Apos- 
tolic Succession,” the main strength of the author is expended 
in discrediting that conception of the Ministry, and in com- 
mending that idol of modern “liberal” and “ anti-sacerdotal ” 
thought, wndenominationalism. 


Hence, Mr. Symonds would have us forsake the certainty of 
Catholic consent and practice in regard to the Apostolic Minis- 
try for the naturalism of Dr. Hatch, the inconclusive, though 
erudite, guesses of Drs. Hort and Sanday, the rationalistic dog- 
matism of Dean Stanley and Prof. Allen, and’ the brilliant 
scholarship of Bishop Lightfoot. And after all, when the 
divinely-commissioned channel of supernatural authority has 
been eliminated, and the Church as the Spirit-bearing body is 
allowed every diversity of function except that Apostolic Minis- 
try to which the Lord Jesus gave the Holy Ghost when He sent 
them forth into the world, with power to send others; and when 
the polity of the Kingdom of God upon earth has been reduced 
to a pure democracy, with a central administrative council—then 
we shall have the ideal unity of the Church as the Household of 
God, but without any known order; as the family of God, but 
without spiritual Fathers (I. Cor. iv. 15); an enlarged edition 
of the Plymouth Brethren, probably without the aggressiveness 
which has been their chief strength. 


The Church, as the Body of Christ, is indeed one Body, 
but it has many members and many functions. The entire 


argument of Mr. Symond’s book is directed against a vicarious 


priesthood, an idea which, as Canon Gore justly remarks, “it is 
unportant to repudiate.” “It is an abuse of the sacerdotal con- 
ception, if it is supposed that the priesthood exists to celebrate 
sacrifices or acts of worship in the place of the body of the 
people, or as their substitute. ‘ What is the truth, then ? 
Tt is that the Church is One Body. The free approach to God 
in the Sonship and Priesthood of Christ belongs to men as mem- 
bers of ‘One Body;’ and this Body has different organs through 
which the functions of its life find expression, as it was differ- 
entiated by the act and appointment of Him who created it.”* 
The doctrine of the Apostolic Succession is the affirmation of 
the fact that Christ did create such a function of authoritative 
ministry in the Church. 


Mr. Symonds, however, thinks otherwise. ‘Developed to its 
logical conclusions,” he says, “the doctrine of Apostolic Succes- 
sion involves the idea of a Church within the Church. The 
ministry becomes a self-containing body, with no necessary con- 
nection with the main body of the Church, the laity. But this 
doctrine cuts at the root of Christian liberty. The laity are 
not free, but at the mercy of the ministry. It also cuts at the 
root of the Christian brotherhood; for the ministry, conceived 
of as quite independent of the laity, and as the necessary chan- 
nels of grace, are the only true sons of God. All others are 
dependents or retainers” (p. 144). St. Paul seems to have 
refuted this position when he wrote I. Cor. xii.: “If the foot 
shall say, Because I am not the hand, I am not of the body; is 
it therefore not of the body 2” 


*Gore. Christian Ministry, p. 85. 
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Mr. Symond’s conception of the relationship—the necessary 
relationship—of a divinely authorized Apostolic Ministry to the 
whole body of the Church, seems to us to be so perverted that he 
must land in the vagueness of the Plymouth sect; or, if he 
admits any authorized ministry at all, it must be that of Con- 
eregationalism; %.¢., pure democraty. We do not see that the | 
cause of Christian Unity has gained much by his contributions 
to its literature, while we are certain that if his theories were to 
be realized, the Anglican Communion would have repudiated 
that very depositum of the Apostolic Ministry which goes so far 
to constitute her the great hope of a divided Christendom long- 
ing to be again, and visibly, One Body. ¥. W. Tayzor. 


Memorial of St. Mark's Church in the Bowery, containing an account of the 


Services held to comemorate the One Hundredth Anniversary of the Dedication 


Seon ay Oe en ae eee rie Heston: Sa a 
formation from the parish annals. Published by the Vestry. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker, 1899. Price, $2.50. 

St. Mark’s Church in the Bowery is the eldest daughter of 
that venerable mother of churches, Trinity Church, New York. 
ity. It has the distinction of occupying a portion of the site 
of Gov. Stuyvesant’s chapel, which was built by him about the 
year 1660 “on his bowerie,” or country seat, for the accommoda- 
tion of his negro slaves and the people of the little settlement 
who grew up around his home. It is the only part of the ground 
in the city which has been used continuously for Chureh pur- 
poses for nearly two hundred and fifty years. 


The centennial of the consecration of the present church 
edifice—the only one in the history of the parish—was fittingly 
celebrated last spring. This attractive volume is intended to be 
a permanent record of the interesting occasion. It contains a 
brief account of the preparations for the festival, the full mus- 
ical programmes, the sermons and addresses, a brief history of 
the parish, sketches of the various rectors, and an appendix giv- 
ing lists of the wardens and vestrymen, parish clerks, treasurers, 
pewholders, assistant ministers, memorial inscriptions on tablets 
and windows, and several important documents and letters 
from the parochial archives. Bishop Potter’s sermon on Sun- 
day morning, May 7, contrasted the condition of the American 
Church and Christianity at the close of the last century with the 
present-day requirements for the Churchsand the parish. Dr. 
Huntington, on Sunday evening, drew forth the lessons of 
necessary Christian truth in the names of the three churches on 
the line of Tenth Street—St. Mark’s, the Ascension, and Grace. 
The Rey. Dr. Coe, senior minister of the Collegiate Reformed 
Church, spoke of the early history of the site of St. Mark’s, 
and emphasized the bonds of sympathy between the Anglican 
Communion and the Church of Holland. 


Dean Van Amringe, of Columbia University, explained the 
connection between St. Mark’s and Columbia College, when its 
rector, the Rey. Dr. Wm. Harris, was president of that institu- 
tion. 

The Rey. Dr. Richey, the present professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the General Theological Seminary—a chair endowed 
by Mx. Peter G. Stuyvesant, of St. Mark’s—advocated the neces- 
sity of sound theological as well as secular learning, and gave 
reminiscences of Dr. Whittingham, its first occupant, and Dr. 
Mahan, whom all old seminarians remember. 


On the consecration day, Tuesday, May 9, the address was 
by the Rey. Dr. Dix, rector of Trinity Church. It was a care- 
fully written historical survey of the origin of St. Mark’s, the 
liberality of Trinity Church to it, the distinguished names to be 
found upon its registers, the honored clergymen who have offici- 
ated there, and the ‘associations of the quiet churehyard sur- 
rounding the ancient edifice, where he buried the bodies of many 
eminent in Church and State, including.Goy. Stuyvesant, Gov. 
Slaughter, and Gov. Tompkins. 


The sermon and addresses are well worth preserving. The 
short biographies of the rectors are very well done, and have 
much material that has never before been used. Those who 
served at this altar were, in their day, men of renown. Mr. Cal- 
lahan, who died before he actually assumed the rectorship, was 
a young man of rare promise. Dr. Harris was forcible, per- 
suasive, able; Dr. Creighton, learned, practical, beloved; Dr. 
Anthon, capable, active, progressive; Dr. Vinton, intellectual, 
logical, evangelical; Dr. Rylance, a portion of whose ministry 
was spent in Chicago, sagacious, philanthropic, earnest. 

The history is excellent, and presents the salient points of 
parish life. The book shows careful compilation, and furnishes 
a much-needed chapter in the history of the Church in New 
York City. It is well printed and bound, and illustrated with 
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half-tones of the exterior and interior of the church building, 
‘the parish house and chapel, and the rectors. of, the parish. 
Upon the title page is a facsimile of the seal of the corporation. 


By his son, Charles Francis Adams. American 
Boston and NewYork: Houghton, Mifflin.& Co. 1900. 


Mr. Adams’ life of his father is a very notable piece of 
work, whetting the appetite for the larger work on the same 
subject which he promises in the future. The elder Mr. Adams 
was a man of the type unfortunately grown rare in our public 
lite; the conditions of that life since the war having been such 
as to displace the statesmen by the politicians. Reticent, calm, 
-determined, a man to whom office was not an end, but a means, 
and principle of infinitely more value than personal suecess, Mr. 
Adams was almost an ideal man for the positions of public trust 
che was called to occupy. Placed as minister at the court of St. 
James in the great crisis of our Civil War, it was due to him, so 
far as it can be said to be due to any one man, that England did 
not intervene in behalf of the Confederacy. His son’s sketch of 
him deals, naturally, most largely with this part of his career, 
and his remorseless analysis of the course of events in London, 
during those eventful years, can hardly be pleasant reading on 
‘the other side of the water. The intensity of English prejudice 
against the North, and the depth of English ignorance of the 
real significance of events, are almost beyond belief. The nar- 


Charles Francis Adams. 
‘Statesmen Series. 


rowness of our escape from an European intervention, which ~ 


might well have proved disastrous to the Union, receives new 
and vivid illustration in these pages. The volume is a valuable 
addition to a valuable series. 


A Sketch of Mediaeval Church History. 
©. K. New York: E.& J. B. Young & Co. 


This little handbook of the Middle Ages has been tested by 
use in the lecture room, as a syllabus of the period from the 
sixth to the sixteenth century, and has been found to be clear, 


By the Ven. S. Cheetham, D. D. S.P. 


suecinet, and thorough in touching upon every salient point. 


and giving an admirable characterization of the various periods 
and the prominent individuals concerned with the development 
of the Church. Of course, the book is not intended to be more 
than introductory, but,as one would expect from Dr. Cheetham’s 
History of the First Six Centuries, this volume is far superior 
to the abridegments of history which are put forth for use as 
-cram-books for examinations. We would recommend one who 
was about to enter upon a study of the Middle Ages to read Dr. 
Cheetham’s introduction before commencing a detailed study of 
‘the subject. 


History of the 


Christian Church, A, D. 1517—1648, Reformation and Counter- 
Reformation. 


By Dr. Wilhelm Moeller. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

The preliminary note to this volume informs us of the 
death of the distinguished scholar whose name is given to the 
authorship of the work as a whole. The preparation of the 
material of the present volume for publication has been en- 
trusted to Dr. Kawerau, Professor in the University of Kiel, 
who takes the main responsibility for the present installment of 
the History. 

An interesting feature of the present editor is his frank 
avowal that he is a disciple of Luther, while at the same time he 
thas endeavored to keep before his eyes Luther’s exhortation to 
every historian, “intrepidly to write what is true.” With this 
principle of the editor in mind, and recognizing the fact that 
the late Dr. Moeller held practically the same position, we turn 
with a certain amount of curiosoty to those chapters which 
treat of the English Church in the Tudor period. It is signifi- 
cant to find that, though the writer does not expres any sym- 
pathy with the development of the English Church at this time, 
yet he does seem to have grasped firmly the true function of 
Henry VIII. in assisting the Church of England to throw aside 
the papal yoke, while retaining unimpaired all the essentials of 
a Catholic Church. There are none of the blunders which mar 
the pages of historians writing with a protestant bias, on this 
side of the water. His estimate of the Reformation in England 
is Just and discerning; nor is the Laudian epoch considered with 
the usual sneeers at the Archbishop, who, as Mozley wrote, 
“Saved the English Church.”. The volume before us sums up 
Laud’s estimate of the position of the English Church as fol- 
lows: “The Anglican Church is the genuine offspring of the 
‘Catholic; the Roman, a sickly branch of the same.” Surely.one 
who held thus cannot accurately be denominated papistical in 
his utterances or tendencies! 

The whole period seems to be treated in an equally fair and 
impartial manner, and furnishes in’concise form an admirable 
review of the various lines of religious development in the six- 
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Each chapter has prefixed to 
it a bibliography of the works upon which the author has 
grounded his position, and these lists indicate that thorough 
work has been done in penne researches | poapee atory to writing 
the history. 


Studies in the Character of Christ. By Charles Henry Robinson, M.A., Canon 
Missioner of Ripon. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1900. 


Some very choice devotional reading is contained in this 
little book, especially in the first four chapters. The book con- 
sists of six addresses given at an annual retreat for the clergy 
of Lincoln, and an ordination sermon. Mr. Robinson brings 
out, in a charming and persuasive way, the superhuman para- 
doxes of Christ’s human character, wherein oposite virtues are 
combined in a way that no human writers could have described 
had they not really come in contact with such a character 
character which also compels the thoughtful reader to consider 
whether its possessor is not divine. 

It is also shown that the Incarnation is a potential fact, 
which makes it possible to reproduce this character—not fully 
in individual men, but in man, in the collective and comple- 
mentary virtue of the members of Christ’s mystical Body. The 
realization of this is gradual. Christ is the goal of man’s spir- 
itual development. : 

The fifth and sixth Chapters contain some unfortunate ex- 
pressions, much too common in our day. Christ is not really 
inearnate in the Church. He is not growing towards comple- 
tion. He does not need us, but we need Him. There is no 
“Christ that is to be,” except the Christ that has been for nine- 
teen centuries. The sense in which Christ is being fulfilled 
does not imply present incompleteness in Himself, but in the 
fulfilment of His purpose toward us. There is a literalness in 
the popular interpretation of certain texts which substitutes 
the letter for the spirit, and which, in the supposed interests 
of humanity at large, lowers our conception of what the man- 
hood of Christ now is. Mr. Robinson, we feel sure, intends 
no such effect; but his language is suggestive of an imperfect 
Christ. 

Again, we do not like the new theology which leaves open 
the issue between Catholic doctrine and Universalism (see pp. 
94, 95). The passages interpreted in favor of universal salva- 
tion bear other meanings, while those which teach the final loss 
of some are unambiguous. 

The concluding chapter on “The Vision of Christ” is in- 
spiring. One who gains a genuine glimpse of man’s goal, 
revealed in Christ, can hardly become a hopeless pessimist. The 
earnest study of Christ is an effectual remedy for discourage- 
ment. But Christ is not to be understood truly apart from the 
teaching of the Church of Christ. 


Early Church Classics. Bishop Sarapion’s Prayer Book: An Egyptian Pont- 
ifical dated probably about A. D. 350—356; with Introduction. Notes and Indices, 
by John Wordsworth, D.D., Bishop of Salisbury. New York: E. & J. B. Young 
& Co. 1899. Price, 40 cents. 

Book, 


This booklet, containing Bishop Sarapion’s Prayer 
brings to us in popular form the most useful of the recent 
“finds” in early Christian literature. It is an authentic early 
Liturgy, independent, yet with traces which bind it to Pales- 
tinian and Egyptian influence. It is the working Liturgy which 
the great Bishop prepared for his own use in his Diocese of 
Thmuis, in the Nile delta. It is not a model, but a practical 
Prayer Book, filled with additional special prayers, which re- 
veal the Bishop’s anxious intercessions for the spiritual condi- 
tion of his diocese. It is his Pontifical. It is of theological 
importance, for its: doxologies vary from others, which again 
vary from each other, and together impelled St. Basil of Cesarea 
to write his masterly work on the Holy Ghost. It throws 
a side light on the Nicene Creed. It is suggestive to 
the student of our own Prayer Book. A translation may 
not always bring out the fact of our heritage of its words and 
phrases, but the devout lover of our own Liturgy can, as he 
reads, hear the earlier voices of the saints, which (echoed and 
re-echoed through the centuries), have reached us not disguised, 
but softened and blended with later intercessions, and now in- 
terpreted by the meanings our own needs put into them. 

The Pontifical is well worth even present private use. 


Letters of Benjamin Jowett, M. A., Master of Balliol College, Oxford. By Eve 
lyn Abbott, M.A., LL.D., and Lewis Campbell, M.A., LL.D. New York: KE. P: 
Dutton & Co. Price, $5. 00. 


A charming supplementary volume to the Life and Letters 
of Jowett, issued two years ago. The glimpses which the letters 
give into the deeper and really beautiful sides of Jowett’s char- 

[ Continued on Page 1166.| 
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THE RUSSO-GREEK CHURCH. II. 


Ce root principle of the Tractarian Movement was the un- 

changing character of the doctrine of the Church; and the 
so-called Ritualistic Movement which followed it as its legiti- 
mate successor, further showed that the Ritual, which more or 
less enshrined and set forth those doctrines, was also unchange- 
able in its main outline, however in details it might be subject to 
local variations. “Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever.” - 

This was no new doctrine of the Anglican Church, but the 
very central and cardinal principle on which it had avowedly 
conducted its reformation of the sixteenth century. That amid 
the excitement and reaction of that period, a number of 
fallible men, and not only fallible, but peccable (as, alas! was 
notoriously the case in England), should have fallen into some 
errors, is not to be wondered at. 

Some of the conclusions arrived at, then, we know to be 
false; but the chief premise was true, viz., that the only appeal 
of the divided Chureh is to the Church while it was still One. 
This appeal all professed to make, and all our teachers of that 
period claimed that what they then set forth was the doctrine of 
the Church, as inculcated by Augustine and Jerome and Chrys- 
ostom and Gregory. 

It is true that through lack of knowledge or through preju- 
dice, or through being deceived by the unscrupulous misrepre- 
sentations of Continental “Reformers”, they often mis-stated 
the doctrines of those venerable Fathers of the Church; but the 
principle they affirmed was one which much needed to be re- 
vived. Doctrine could not, and cannot, and can never be, added 
to those revealed at Pentecost. 

The Gospel of Jesus Christ is the full and perfect and final 
revelation of God to man; and while indeed, through prayer and 
devout meditation, we may learn to express the mysteries of that 
revelation with more precision of language, the faith cannot 
be changed or added to, but must be ever “the Faith once for all 
delivered to the Saints,”.and that without any addition or dimin- 
ution. 

Now, while indeed this doctrine of the immutability of 
the Faith is held, so far as words go, by the Roman Church, and 
has recently been declared by the Vatican Council; yet, in prac- 
tice, we find to-day, even more strongly than the Tractarians 
did before the ill-fated Council just mentioned, that as a matter 
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of fact, since Trent a vast number of what are at best only 
theological opinions, have been by the Church of Rome elevated 
into dogmas of the Faith necessary to salvation, although many 
of them have little or no foundation even in the wording of 
Holy Scripture, and absolutely none in the tradition of the 
Catholic Church and the teaching of the early Fathers. 

When the reformers began their work, it was not strange 
that their attention should have been drawn to the East, and to- 
a consideration of that part of the once visibly united, but then 
for centuries divided, Church of God. “The unchanging East” 
—the expression is a proverb among us! Here, if anywhere, it 
might be expected, would be found untouched by change through 
the lapse of ages, the Faith and worship of Almighty God. 

But besides the fact that the Eastern Churches did not, and 
never had, acknowledged the supremacy of the Pope, little was 
known of their doctrine, discipline, or worship. It is, however,. 
most noteworthy that in the condemnation of the different 
Patriarchates contained in Article XIX. of the XX XIX. Arti- 
cles of the Church of England, no mention is made of the 
Church of Constantinople. 

This omission could not have had its rise from ignorance 
of the fact on the part of the framers of the Articles, that the 
Bishops of that see had as often fallen from the pure faith as 
those of the other sees mentioned. The only assignable cause 
for the omission would seem to be a desire not to say anything 
that would be offensive to the “(Ecumenical Patriarch” and ta 
his flock. 

Wuewn the Tractarian Movement began to take form, what 
could have been more natural than a desire to know something 
more of these Churches, so far separated from the Church of 
England by space, and yet so near in proclaiming identically the 
same foundation of Faith, viz., the Word of God, as ever tradi- 
tionally interpreted by the Church of God, which is His Body, 
the fulness of Him that filleth all in all? 

Accordingly, there has come from the press during the last 
half-century, a very considerable and ever-increasing number 
of books in English, throwing light upon this subject. Of these, 
one of the earliest and one of the most valuable, is A Harmony 
of Anglican and Eastern Doctrine, a volume long out of print, 
but which can often be found in the eatalogues of. the second- 
hand booksellers. 

Another work, the value of which cannot be exaggerated, 
is Mr. Blackmore’s Doctrine of the Russian Church. This vol- 
ume contains, besides a most instructive introduction, transla- 


‘tions of The Russian Primer, The Shorter Catechism, The 


Longer Catechism, and Bishop Konissky’s Treatise on the Duty- 
of Parish Priests. 

A very interesting History of the Church of Russia, by the 
Chamberlain A. N. Mouravieff, was also issued by Mr. Black- 
more in an English translation. 
out in the forties. < 

In 1853, Mr. Wm. Palmer, of Magdalen, issued a volume of 
Dissertations on Subjects relating to the-Orthodox or Eastern 
Catholic Communion. These essays are most brilliant, and 
throw much light upon the subject. The Notes of a Visit to the 
Russian Church in the Years 1840-1841, by the same Mr. 
Palmer, and edited by Cardinal Newman (London, 1882), must 
also be mentioned as a most valuable and charming contribution 
to our knowledge of the East. 

No writer, however, has ever thrown greater light upon this 
matter than has Dr. Neale. His Introduction to the History of 
the Holy Eastern Church is a wonder of erudition and of eare- 
ful research; and while, indeed, we may feel that his enthusiasm 
for the East often warps his judgment, yet? of the great debt 
every Western scholar owes him there can be no doubt. A little: 
volume, also by Dr. Neale, should not be omitted here: Voices 
from the East; Documents on the Present State and Workings 
of the Oriental Church. This was issued in 1859, and is full of 
interest. 

We shall have occasion in our final article to speak of Dr. 
Littledale’s work in connection with the Eastern Liturgies, and 
shall confine our present remarks to doctrine. 

The most convenient form in which the scholar can find the 
doctrinal standards of the Russo-Greek Church is Kimmel’s 
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admirable Libri Symbolici Ecclesiae Orientalis. Parts of these 
‘documents, with portions of Blackmore’s translations, are found 
in Schaff’s Creeds of Christendom. 

The only body of Eastern Theology, so far as we know, 
which has been translated into.any Western tongue, is that by 
the Bishop Macarius, done into French by a Russian, and pub- 
lished in two volumes at Paris (Joel Cherbuliez, 1859). 

The Catechism of M. Vabbe Guéttee cannot be relied upon, 
as being the composition of a Western convert. 

The Holy Catechism of Nicolas Bulgaris is also to be sus- 
pected on account of the author’s strong Western proclivities, 
due, no doubt, to his education in those parts. The translation 
was published in London (Masters & Co.) in 1898, by Daniel, and 
edited by the Rev. R. R. Bromage. 

It may be well to mention here another book edited by the 
last-named clergyman, and by him entitled The Mother of All 
Churches, which contains a translation of a popular Greek Cate- 
chism by Bernardaces (London, J. Masters & Co., 1891) 3 also the 
Catechism of Moschake, published in English by the 8.P.C.K. 
in 1894. 

A useful little tract was translated in America and pub- 
lished at New York (E. P. Dutton & Co.) in 1870, The Sacra- 
ment of Matrimony, by the Very Rev. F. Basaroff. — 

How very seriously accurate information was needed upon 
the teaching of the Greek Church, may be realized from a con- 
sideration of Dean Hook’s Church Dictionary, in which, under 
this title, it is gravely asserted that “they deny that simple forni- 
cation is a mortal sin,” and that “they are of opinion that in 
order to be saved, there is no necessity to make restitution of 
such goods as have been stolen or fraudulently obtained”; and 
“they hold that such as have been admitted into Holy Orders 
may become laymen at pleasure.” All this is found in the 
edition of 1852. 

To the dispelling of such gross ignorance, none have con- 
tributed more than Mr. W. J. Birkbeck, who, it will be remem- 
bered, accompanied ‘the Archbishop of York in his recent visit 
to Russia, and who has written much upon the subject of the 
Eastern Church, notably, his book, Russia and the Hastern 
Church. With him must ever be associated in grateful remem- 
branee, Mr. Athelstan Riley, whose charming book, Athos, the 
Mountain of the Monks, is known by every reader, and who has 
constantly given English-speaking people true and reliable in- 
formation with regard to the East, by his writings in the news- 
papers and by his speeches. 

And last, but by no means least, we must mention the Right 
Reverend the Bishop of Cairo (U.S. A.), who for many years, 
by his courtesy and tact, has done much by correspondence and 
personal interviews to remove prejudice, and to foster kindly 
feelings between the Ecclesiastical Authorities of the Orthodox 
East and of the Anglican Church. 

There may be no hope at present of visible communion 
between us; far less of corporate union; but at least, we may 
hope that before long we shall learn to know each other better, 
and consequently to love each other more in our common Lord 
and only hope. 

We Luarn with pleasure that the Bishop of Albany has been 

_ invited by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and urged by the Sec- 
retary of the venerable Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel, to preach the opening sermon in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Lon- 
don, at the bi-centennial of that Society, which occurs in June. 
Tt is a pleasure, not only because of the assurance that the 
American Church will thus be tactfully and ably represented by 
the Bishop, but also because it is another of the many marks 
of esteem shown by English Churchmen to their brothers in 
America, which have been given within the past few years. 

The occasion itself is a notable one, for the S. P. G. carries 
on work in every quarter of the globe. Especially, however, 
do we welcome ‘the drawing together of the two great sections 
of the Anglican Communion, and the strengthening of the 
ties of brotherhood between them. The coming century seems 
to have a vast work for us to do, and our respective national 
ecclesiastical problems may be better solved by codperation than 
by isolation. It was one of the saddest features of the Reforma- 


~ tion of the Church of England, that it isolated her from the 


rest of Christendom, thus of necessity developing a provin- 
cialism that would have been avoided if there might have been 
friendly intercourse with other national Churches. Now, how- 
_eyer, that ours is a world-wide instead of an insular communion, 
that misfortune is much lessened. The Church of England is 
jn most friendly communion with the American and colonial 
Churches, which are developing much strength, as well as with 
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the independent Churches of Ireland and Seotland. Some day, 
when perchance the venerable see of Canterbury represents the 
Church alone, and not also the State, we may hope to see a 
closer approach of the various Anglican Churches, under a 
primacy at Canterbury which shall never degenerate into a 
papacy. 


THERE is now pending before Congress a bill regulating 
the granting of divorces in the District of Columbia and in 
the territories, which we should especially like to see enacted. 
The bill CH. R. 6641, S. 2533) follows to a large extent the New 
York law, permitting an absolute divorce, with the right of 
re-marriage, only to the “innocent party” in a suit for adultery, 
and granting a “legal separation from bed and board” on the 
grounds of drunkenness, cruelty, or desertion. There is further 
provision of grounds upon which a marriage may be declared 
void, in cases where either party had a former wife or husband 
living and not legally divorced; where there was lunacy, fraud, 
or coercion; where there was matrimonial incapacity from the 
time of the marriage; and where either party had not reached 
the age of legal consent. A novel but excellent provision enters 
the district attorney for the defense in every suit for divorce, 
“to prevent collusion and protect public morals.” 

Such a law would go far to stem the tide of the divorce 
evil in places under the immediate jurisdiction of Congress. 
Our own point of view is that absolute divorcee, carrying with 
it the right of re-marriage, ought never, under any circum- 
stances, to be granted. While, however, the Church itself has 
refused to take that high stand, which alone, in our judgment, 
can terminate the crying eyil of these days, it is useless to 
expect it of the State, and would only insure the continuance 
of the present shameful condition if it should be agitated. We 
beg of Christian legislators in both Houses that, having ecen- 
sured polygamy in the member-elect from Utah, they will per- 
form this much more pressing: duty for the protection of public 
morals, by the speedy passage of this bill. Incidentally, we 
may thus pave the way for a uniform law based on the same 
principles, in the several states. 

We uave hitherto expressed the opinion that in admitting 
to the ministry of the Church men not fully in sympathy with 
the Chureh’s standards, who might not be expected to be in 
touch with the traditional life and teaching of Catholic Chris- 
tianity, the harm done is threefold, viz., to the Church, for 
the teachings of such, though delivered in good faith, do not 
make for staunch Churechmanship; to the man thus ordained, 
for he is placed in a false position which must be a hindrance 
to him at every step, and which is likely to end in the ignom- 
inious confession of failure, and deposition; and to the Bishop 
who, though with the best of motives, lays hands in ordination 
on the head of such an one, for the action creates turmoil in 
the Church, and hampérs the Bishop ever after with a popular 
distrust, perhaps altogether unjust, of his own soundness in the 
faith. 

The latter of these propositions is illustrated anew in con- 
nection with one so revered at home as Bishop Potter. To 
many of us, his action in ordaining Dr. Briggs was a grave 
mistake. Bishop Potter has just returned from his trip around 
the globe. In visiting India, he is said to have declared that he 
is the first American Bishop to set foot in that land. It was an 
event of quite a unique character to Churchmen in that country. 
The Indian Churchman bids him welcome, but shows that even 
in far-away India, Bishop Potter is not free from the wrong 
done himself in consenting to this ordination. In its welcome, 
that paper says: 

“Those of us who are acquainted with ecclesiastical con- 
troversies in that [the American] Church, would much rather 
Bishop Potter had not taken the line he did in raising to the 
priesthood a man of avowed Unitarian proclivities. Neverthe- 
less we out here hardly understand the ethies of the Dr. Briggs’ 
case sufficiently to feel strongly in the matter, although the 
painful sensation it created in American Church circles makes 
us regret that the first Bishop of that Church to visit India, 
if representing the leading city of the country, was not more 
wholly representative of the undoubted orthodoxy of our sister 
communion.” 


SrverAL complaints of delay in the delivery of Tur Livine 
CuurcH in the East may be accounted for by the fact that for 
the past four consecutive weeks there have been delays in the 
mail by reason of snow, either West or East, at mailing times. 
We trust these delays may have come to an end. 
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acter, particularly his disinterested and helpful friendships, are 
The late Master of Balliol was preéminently 
one of those men whose public attitude needed to be balanced 
by a knowledge of the inner life, in order to form a fair esti- 


very attractive. 


mate of the man. One cannot but feel the most sincere regret 
that so gifted and sincere a personality should have become so 
involved in the cloudland of religious difficulty and unprac- 
tical theorising, as to become thereby incapable of taking effec- 
tive part in the great struggle for religion and morals in which 
at heart he so thoroughly believed. There is almost a tragic 
pathos in this revelation of a spirit so keenly sensitive to the 
overwhelming importance of the religious and moral factors 
in edueation and social life, yet largely devoting its influence 
to eutting away much that was really essential to enable the 
religious forces to operate efficiently in either sphere. The un- 
practical dreaminess of the Academic Liberal of that genera- 
tion in these regards, receives in Jowett a typical illustration. 
With all their private goodness, it is to be feared that they can 
hardly escape from the indictment Jowett brings against Glad- 
stone, that “his political teaching has been rather lowering to 
the country.” 

The Letters on European Politics are shrewd and forceful. 
Jowett frequently indulges in confident vaticination, more often, 
however, to be disappointed than confirmed by the sequel. 
Amongst the gems of the book are the short, pithy maxims in 
which his experience of men and things is condensed. We cite 
two: 

“At every age, and, perhaps, every two or three years, one 
should review one’s own doings and manner of doing, if life 
is not to be a failure.” ‘Suppose children trained after secular 
and utilitarian motives; could education ever succeed in mak- 
ing a fine character ?” 

The Christian Use of the Psalms; with essays on the Proper Psalms in the 
Anglican Prayer Book. By the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A.,D.D. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co. 1900. 

It is difficult to see what useful purpose this book was in- 
tended to fulfill, unless, indeed, it be that of calling attention 
to Prof. Cheyne’s forthcoming volume on the Psalter. The 
treatment is throughout slight and disappointing. For matters 
on which some knowledge of the grounds for the writer’s opinion 
is really of interest, we have only the usual reference to the 
new volume. Whether or not, according to Dr. Cheyne’s some- 
what peculiar conceptions, the Proper Psalms satisfy the test 
of applicability to the purposes intended by the compilers of the 
Liturgy, will, we suppose, be to most people a matter of com- 
parative indifference. To any reader who may think otherwise, 
it will be consoling to know that a little more than half the 
Proper Psalms may still rightly be used on the days appointed. 
Of course, there are the usual retractations of previously ex- 
pressed views, which, by this time, readers of Dr. Cheyne’s 
works naturally expect. Now, it is “Wellhausen and other tex- 
tual eritics who are rebuked for expressing as much confidence 
in their supposition of definite historical allusions (in the 
Psalms) as they have usually done.” True, as we are candidly 
informed in a note, “the present writer has made the most of 
the few indications which may plausibly be found, and explained 
them with reference to Maceabean times (see his Origin of the 
Psalter), but further study of the text has led him to adopt the 
Messianic interpretation.” We very much fear that Dr. 
Cheyne’s habit of making the most of merely plausible data, 
coupled with his eagerness to be always a little ahead of the 
latest German speculation, will, ere long, considerably damage 
his remaining reputation for sound judgment. This anticipa- 
tion is strengthened by the perusal of the present volume. 


The Followers of the Lamb. A Series of Meditations especially intended for 
persons living under Religious Vows and for seasons of Retreat, etc. By Rich- 
ard Meux Benson, M.A., S.S.J.E. New York: Longmans, Geeen & Co. 


Father Benson, in this new volume, has written particu- 
larly for religious and for priests under religious vows. Prob- 
ably the matter contained in the book has been used in re- 
treats at Cowley, St. John, and in other religious houses. 

But the book will be spiritually useful to all who realize 
the fact that they are members of Christ’s Body, and who are 
striving to rise up to their vocation. 

The book has the same richness of mystical interpreta- 
tion which is found in the author’s other works, and abounds 
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in epigrams which one takes such pleasure in using in spir- 
itual instructions. We give only two, which are very striking: 

“To be dissatisfied with anything except ourselves is al- 
ways a mark of evil.” 

“We must not think that God is always with us in order to 
do our will; God always abides with us to enable us to do His 
Will.” 

The meditations were all addressed to persons under vows 
of chastity, but the following passage shows how far from a nar- 
row view he takes of the matter: 

“All true love ‘is virgin love, purified from earthliness by 
the hallowing bond of Divine benediction. The virginity of 
Divine inspiration lifts up wedded souls, that are bound to- 
gether in the power of the Holy Ghost, with a higher perfection 
than the mere virginity of bodily restraint. Body, soul, and 
spirit, must be sanctified and perfected in the love of God.” 

It is hardly necessary to say of such a theologian as Father 
Benson, that his book is exceedingly accurate in its theology 
as well as inspiring in its profound spirituality. Nothing could 
be better for reading in Passion-tide than this book, if the 
reader have risen up to the fact that a Christian is dead to the 
world and alive in Jesus Christ. 


The Father for English Readers: Clement of Alecandria. By F,. R. Montgom- 
ery Hitchcock, B.D. Published under the direction of the Tract Committee, S. 
P.C.K. New York: E: & J. B. Young & Co. 1899. Price, $1.25. 


Of the series of The Fathers for Hnglish Readers so far 
issued, this clever resumé of the writings of the great Alexan- 
drian teacher seems to us to be the best fitted for the object 
proposed. 

His forte was lecturing on the broad ranges of practical 
Christian life, and on that reserved public statement of her doc- 
trine which the Church permitted before mixed audiences. He 
urged the principle so largely accepted to-day, that all the 
truths of pagan philosophy were from God, though the sages 
who taught them knew it not. The four great works, the Tract 
on the Rich Man, the Exhortaion to the Gentiles, the Pedagogue 
(or Instruction in righteousness), the Stromatezs, or Miscellane- 
ous Notes, are a re-shaping of the maternal of the lectures to 
the School. 

The editor has well said that St. Clement held a divinity 
chair in a lecture hall open to all disputants. It is this that 
gives a value to his work, for we get at the oppositions, not only 
ot the Gentile, but also of the heretical pupil, and of the imper- 
fect believer. St. Clement has, in his Pedagogwe, the happy 
faculty of giving in few words wise and balanced statements 
of the fundamental principles which ought to guide one in the 
several conditions of life and of Christian habit. This makes 
his book a modern one in many ways, for human nature is ever 
the same under the variations of a surface civilization. 

3ut the reader will be surprised to find how persistent 
Catholic teaching is. Except in local allusions, almost any 
important chapter in-the last two works can be readily used at 
this day with no alteration in tone, and very little in wording; 
but this holds true of all the early Fathers, apart from their 
personal peculiarities. For this reason we would advise our 
Churchmen who would know what their heredity in Faith and 
Morals is, to carefully read this little book on a teacher to 
whom the Chureh owed, not only the instructions he has left 
us, but also the training of strong defenders and teachers like 
the famous Origen. 


A History of the Textual Criticism of the New Testament. By Marvin R. Vincent, 
D. D. New York: The Macmillan Co. Price, 75 cts. 
This volume is what its title imparts, and in it the attempt 


is made to exhibit the development of textual criticism in a 
form available for the New Testament students who have not 
given special attention to the subject, and to direct such to the 
sources for more detailed study if they be so inclined. This 
whole subject of texts and criticism thereof, has awakened much 
interest in very many minds during the last few years, and it 
is well that brief and reliable information should be within the 
reach of all—the intelligent lay Bible-reader, as well as pro- 
fessed students. 


To-day the number of Greek manuscripts discovered and — 


catalogued is estimated at 3,829, and the number. of actual 
variations in existing documents is reckoned roughly from 
150,000 to 200,000. Thus it will be readily seen that there 
is a legitimate scope for patient, accurate, and conservative 
comparison and eriticism of texts and versions. In the first 
part of his manual, Dr. Vincent treats of the need and office 
of textual criticism, of the manuscripts and various ancient 
versions of the New Testament, and of Patristie quotations 
and their value as witnesses. 
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In the second main division, the manuscripts of the early 
Church are briefly touched on, then. follows in detail the his- 
‘tory of printed texts from the first printed Greek Testament 
of the Spanish Cardinal Ximenes down to our own day. ; 

We commend Professor Vincent’s manual to those of our 
readers who are seeking a brief and reliable book on the texts 
and versions and printed editions of the Greek New Testament. 


The New Evangelism and other addresses. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. Price, $1.50. 


Anything from the pen of the late Henry Drummond is 
always reverent, interesting, and full of his own practical re- 
ligious spirit, and even if written at times from a view of 
things differing from the Churchman’s, is, nevertheless, worthy 
-of respectful consideration. 

Here is a volume of addresses delivered in the main 
ad clerum. They were read before the Free Church Theological 
Society, Glasgow, some years ago, and without any intention of 
being committed to the general public in book form. The two 
addresses—“The Contribution of Science to Christianity,” and 
“Spiritual Diagnosis,” are exceptions, being reprints from ar- 
ticles in The Hxpositor. 

The New Evangelism is not, according to Mr. Drummond, 
-a new Gospel, rather a new presentation of the everlasting 


By Henry Drummond. New York: 


‘Gospel in terms and methods which will appeal to the widening - 


thoughts of man, and be in conformity with the ever-increasing 
mass of scientific and physical knowledge. If we remember that 
Mr. Drummond was speaking in a land and to an audience 
‘still very materially under the domination of Calvinistic theol- 
‘ogy and institutions, we will readily perceive the reason for 
his earnest plea for the New Evangelism, much of which will 
ommend itself to every earnest religious mind, irrespective of 
Chureh affiliation or name. We lay before our readers the titles 
-of the several lectures, which well describe their contents: “The 
New Evangelism and its Relation to Cardinal Doctrine;” “The 
Method of the New Theology and Some of its Applications ;” 
“Survival of the Fittest; “The Third Kingdom;” “The Prob- 
lem of Foreign Missions.” 

We feel sure that religious teachers and preachers will find 
much that is suggestive and invigorating in this series of papers, 
and so we have no hesitation in commending them to the notice 
of our clerical readers, who, of course, know what to lay hold 
on and what to pass over. 


The Spiritual Life in the Seven Last Words. By the Rey. A.G. Mortimer, D.D. 
New York: E.&J.B. Young & Co. Price, 7 cents. 


The custom of giving addresses on the Seven Last Words 
on Good Friday, or of reading some one else’s addresses, has 
become almost universal, and it is a boon to have such a book 
as this of Dr. Mortimer’s. The addresses were delivered last 
Good Friday in St. Mark’s, Philadelphia, and are fully up to 
the high standard set by the author. ‘Although the theology is 
scrupulously accurate, the treatment is plain and adapted to 
the capacity of any well-instructed congregation in the land. A 
priest who for any reason cannot make original meditations on 
Good Friday, cannot do better than to use this volume. We 
cannot have too many such clear and accurate books in this 
day of hazy and unorthodox thought. 


The Teaching of Christ. A Selection of Sermons from the Anglican writings 
-of the late Henry Edward Manning, M.A., sometime Archdeacon of Chichester, 
and afterwards Cardinal. New York: E.&J.B. Young & Co. Price, $2.50. 


This is a volume of sermons selected from those published 
in 1850 by Archdeacon Manning. During his life-time, re- 
prints were not allowed; but now we have a handsome volume 
containing twenty-two of his best sermons while an Anglican. 

The diction and thoughts are both very clear and elegant; 
‘but the theology is of a rather gloomy type, not much in favor 
in our day. There seems to be nothing of the Roman cast of 
‘thought in the sermons; they are in fact rather Puritanical in 
tone, and theologically “high and dry,” with an ascetic color, 
which is the personal element of the compositions. 

They are models of style and composition, and deserve a 
place in the library of all who appreciate good English. 


The Planting of the Church. A Compendium of Missionary History. 
Pre-Reformation Missions and Missionaries. 
‘York: James Pott & Co. Price, 7 cents. 


This is a very useful publication, and interesting because it 
tells of mission work in a pleasant, bright style. To the stu- 
dent of Church history it will be found valuable because the 
author has gone over the field carefully, and culled from it the 
salient features. The tables added to each chapter will be 
found of great value. The interest in the missionary work of 


Part I: 
By Lucy Cushing Jarvis. New 


the world at large is a sure index of the desire to promote the 
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welfare of our own branch of the Church in this vital aspect 
of her work. Hence the work before us should find a large sale. 


Charles A. Berry, D.D. A Memoir. By James S. Drummond. London and 
New York: Cassell & Co. (Ltd.). Price, $1.50. 


Dr. Berry was one of the leading ministers of the Congre- 
gationalist body in England. His unusual brilliance as a young 
man gained for him a position of prominence, and led the con- 
gregation of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, to call him as suc- 
cessor to Henry Ward Beecher. Dr. Berry declined because he 
felt that his work in England was more important. He suc- 
ceeded the late Dr. Dale as leader of his fellow ministers, and 
would doubtless have attained to still greater fame had he 
lived. His biographer has done justice to his subject and has 
given an interesting ‘and well written memoir of one who was 
faithful to his trust. 


The War with Spain. By Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Harper & Brothers. Price, $2.50. 

“The history of this war,” as the author says, “in the 
broadest and truest sense, cannot be written for many years;” 
yet we are glad to have this complete and coherent account of 
the military and naval operations of that brief and exciting 
period of our history. Official reports and descriptions by eye- 
witnesses are relied upon for the basis of facts, and the skill of 
an experienced writer is employed to give them an attractive 
setting. The illustrations almost constitute a history in them- 
selves. 


Illustrated. New York: 


NEW BOOKS ABOUT NEW AMERICA. 

We have to invent a phrase when we would speak of the 
countries which have recently come under the control of our 
government, and for want of a better, we may call them “New 
America.” They are not colonies, states, or territories, in the 
technical sense of those words. In response to the widespread 
interest which this nation of readers feels in its new possessions, 
the newspapers and magazines have abounded in descriptions 
and illustrations of more or less value, yet not available for 
preservation, reference, and future study. A real want has 
been supplied by the old but always enterprising publishing 
house of the Harpers, in the publication of a series of substan- 
tial, handsome, illustrated volumes, in which is gathered by 
experts all that is most notable and interesting in the field re- 
ferred to. 

In one volume, Caspar Whitney, noted traveller, describes 
Hawaiian America; Something of its History, Resources and 
Prospects. Another traveller, who has before written well about 
what he has seen, fills a volume with an account of The Hxpedi- 
tion to the Philippines, Frank D. Millet, correspondent of The 
London Times and Harper's Weekly. 

In this book he gives a graphic picture of life on board a 
troop-ship, and of the taking of Manila. 

There are two notable books about Cuba in this group, viz.: 
The New-Born Cuba, by Franklin Matthews, and To-morrow in 
Cuba, by Charles M. Pepper. The former is a portly volume 
(the paper is too heavy), giving a special correspondent’s view 
of the splendid work done in Cuba by our army and officers. In 
the latter, another correspondent gives as the result of his in- | 
vestigations, the opinion that the great majority of the Cuban 
people are in favor of self-government. The price of the books 
in this series is $2.50 each, except the last, which is $2.00. 


An edition of the Complete Works of the eminent Patri- 
arch Photius, of Constantinople, is to be published in the latter 
city, with the approval of the present Patriarch, and under the 
editorship of the Great Logothete at Constantimople, Stavraki 
Bey Aristarchi. It is due to the labors of the latter that the 
works have been discovered. This edition will comprise eighty- 
three homilies and sermons, of which only two entire homilies, 
and fragments of two others, have heretofore been published. 
The work will be published in two volumes quarto, and will 
be sold to subseribers at ten shillings. The Rey. Theodore E. 
Dowling, Church House, Constantinople, will receive subscrip- 
tions from any in this country who may desire the work. We 
need hardly say that the importance of the work can hardly 
be over-estimated, as will be readily perceived by all conversant 
with the history of the Orthodox Church. 


Tue Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society has issued 
a pamphlet containing an account of The American Church 
Mission in Shanghai and the Lower Yangtse. Valley. The 
pamphlet is fully illustrated with views from Chinese life and 
the work of the Church in that land, together with a frontis- 
piece portrait of Bishop Graves. It is sold at 20 cents. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
AN UNEXPECTED GUEST. 


HE weeks slipped rapidly by, and still Winifred had not 

seen Randolph Carlton, save for a bare exchange of greet- 

ing, with the eyes of the family upon them. She began to think 

that he was keeping purposely out of the way, and her pride 
arose in consequence. 

“T am glad, Miss Winifred, that you are getting more so- 
ciable,” remarked Mr. Willoughby at tea time, one winter 
evening. 

“How so?” was the laughing reply. 

“Oh, I keep my eyes open, you may depend upon it, and 
these afternoon drives and evening visitors are more frequent 
than formerly, I notice.” 

Winifred’s color deepened, and Mrs. Willoughby hastily in- 
terposed : 

“T feel that we owe Miss Carey a debt of gratitude for 
drawing Ellen Lee out. She used to dislike company, and now 
she actually is quite at ease in her manner. It is time, too, for 
she will soon be sixteen. Think of my having a daughter that 
age!” 

Ellen Lee and Winifred exchanged glances, and the latter 
remarked, smilingly : 

“Perhaps Ellen Lee and I have been a mutual aid society 
to each other. Mr. Willoughby is right. I do enjoy company 
more than I did last year.” 

“Tt’s the Belmont air!” exclaimed her host, rubbing his 
huge palms delightedly. “I anticipated it, Miss Winnie.” 

“The Belmont air doesn’t seem to affect Randolph the same 
way,” remarked his wife. “He hasn’t taken a meal here since 
Miss Carey came;” and her dark eyes watched the girl’s face 
narrowly. 

“No, he is quite a stranger,” was the low reply. 

“T suppose you never meet in your woodland walks ?” 

This time the governess’ eyes showed an ominous flash, but 
she kept them resolutely downcast, and answered with assumed 
composure: 

“T have not taken a ‘woodland walk’ since my return to 
Belmont, Mrs. Willoughby.” 

“Dolph hasn’t been well lately,” interposed the master’s big 
voice; “he seemed somewhat moody last night, but I reckon 
he’ll be all right soon. Suffers from nervousness, he says.” 


“That accounts for his absence, no doubt. You are sensible 
not to keep up those long walks this session, Miss Carey,” and 
Mrs. Willoughby’s eyes fell a little before Winifred’s steady 
gaze. “There is such danger of taking cold on the damp 
ground.” 

“T think I am weather-proof,” was the answer, and Wini- 
fred rose abruptly (she had hardly eaten a mouthful), pleading 
work to be done in her room; but she didn’t go immediately up- 
stairs, the blaze of the open fire in the library attracting her 
thither. Coming out of the lighted hall into the room, she 
could not at first distinguish Carlton’s figure standing by the 
desk, and she muttered impetuously, half aloud: 

“T believe I shall grow to hate her!” 

Then she felt her hands imprisoned in two stronger ones, 
and a voice she loved was saying: 

“Whom does my Winifred hate 

The wounded look left her face, as she answered softly: 

“No one, now, Sir Dolph.” 

“Ah! your anger is transitory. Look up, love, and let me 
see those eyes. It is eight weeks—did you know it?—since you 
came back to Belmont, and in all that time. no word, no 
message !” 

“Sir Dolph!” 
him now. 

“There! I believe I am finding out the color of your eyes 
at last; blue-gray, the firelight says, when you are thinking 
hard, as now; sparkling black, when you are angry, as a moment 
since; and—dare I say it ?—yes, shadowy brown when you love!” 

Winifred drew away her hands. 

“Your grasp is rather rough, Sir Dolph! 
you have left upon my fingers!” 


9) 


It was the name by which she often called 
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“T have a ruby ring—but no! That would awake the sleep- 
ing tiger in the house, who has seen it before upon my mother’s 
hand.” 

“Where have you been all these eight weeks? You count 
the time so accurately! And did you expect a message from 
one you slighted so?’ asked Winifred. 

“T slighted you! No, rather say I would not darken your 
happy hours with my gloomy presence. J must speak truth, 
Winifred. It is that I cannot bear to see others appropriate the 
smiles, the bright glances of her I love. Eight weeks of loneli- 
ness! I could bear no more, child; so I left my solitary board 
to-night.” - 

“And you have had no supper ?” 


“Tt was heart hunger I suffered from; and that is now ap-— 


peased for a time. Do you never have hours of depression, 
love ?—see, it 1s useless to restrain my speech—or is your face 
always bright in the inward happiness which seems eyer to 
pervade your being ?” 

“You do not know me, yet,” she answered. “I think my 
heart could break, and yet my lips would smile on: it is my 
nature. But truly, I have an antidote for depression—two, in 
fact; one is to keep always busy; and when that fails, I seek 
refuge in a very commonplace thing—sleep! That rarely fails 
to refresh my spirits.” 

He sighed heavily. . 

“Suppose, like me, you were forced sometimes to be idle, 
and that sleep, which comes so readily to you, refused to ease 
the weary brain of its thousand thoughts ?” 

“Ts it so with you?” she asked, tremulously. 

“Many nights I lie awake for hours at a time. Often I 
prefer to sit up all night in preference to the sleepless couch!” 

“And you never told me before 2” 

“Why should I torture you with what your tender heart 
cannot relieve? And yet, there is one relief—I am happy with 
you. There is a bright restfulness—if such a thing be pos- 
sible—in listening to your voice, and watching your varying 
expression.” 

“Then you must not keep away. Oh! I suffer, too, Sir 
Dolph, although I wear the mask of gayety. And I will not 
go with the others any more if it makes you more lonely.” 

“T would not be selfish, love. No, I cannot aecept such 
sacrifice; it is better for you to seek the society of the young 
and joyous. But tell me something I may do for you. I am 
jealous that others serve you always.” 


“Sir Dolph, no one ean ride like you; and no one loyes a — 


canter more than I!” 

“Thank you. Be ready the first bright afternoon, and I 
will send you word by our little Basil. He is a child after your 
own heart, is he not?” 

“My comforter often, Sir Dolph, as well as yours.” 

“There! I fear them coming from the dining room!” and 
in a moment Winifred had fled like a frightened deer from the 
hounds. 

It was the next afternoon but one, that Basil’s gentle knock 
at her door intimated his desire to enter. He cautiously closed 
the door after him. 


“Miss Winnie, Dolph says the horses will be ready in half’ 


an hour, if you will go for a ride with him. And he wants to 
know if you would rather ride Black Bell or the new pony, 
Fancy.” 

“T think I should like to try Fancy, if your Cousin Dolph 
says she is safe.” 

“T will tell him,” answered Basil. gravely. 
I should like to be Cousin Dolph this afternoon!” 

“My precious Basil! I believe you do care for me; but you 
are getting so tall I am ashamed to hug you any more; so I 
shall just tell you that you are a blessed comfort to me in mary 
ways; and,” she added, “I do believe you are getting to look 
like Mr. Carlton.” 

“He is handsome, isn’t he? I shall be glad to look like 
him; but I will run and tell Joel to saddle Fancy for you.” 

“Come to the window, Lilian,” called Mr. Willoughby, a 
half-hour later. “If here isn’t Dolph starting out for a ride 
with Miss Winnie. I never expected to see him play the beau 
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They’re a fine-looking couple, and how 
1? 


again. By J Lahey 
well she rides! Sits like a queen! 

“Miss Carey could hardly be called queenly,” answered 
Mrs. Willoughby, in a slightly ironical tone. It was well that 
her husband did not see the expression in her eyes just then. 

“I am rather surprised at Dolph, too,” she continued. 

“Things of this sort create talk in the neighborhood, and he 
knows it is impossible for him to marry—especially a penniless 
woman—with his health, and in his circumstances.” 
“Tt is my belief that Randolph would be a thousand times 
happier married; but, as you say, a man with one foot in the 
grave—so the doctors say—had better look before he leaps. 
Well, wife, at least we won’t grudge him what pleasure life can 
give him—you and I, who have so much.” 

Mrs. Willoughby stirred rather uneasily under the caressing 
hand her husband laid upon her shoulder, and was glad when 
Judith came bounding into the room with a face full of excite- 
ment. 

“Mother! you can’t think who has come! That funny 
Cousin Belinda. - Somebody brought her and a trunk to the 
side door just now!” 

Mrs. Willoughby’s horror-stricken countenance was too 
much for her husband’s gravity. His loud laugh echoed 
through the hall. 

“Tt is anything but a laughing matter, Peyton. I thought 
I told you I would not entertain your Irish relative again.” 

“My dear,—” began her husband. 

“Oh, of course, you are not responsible for her coming! 
But what is to be done? I shall leave yow to settle with Miss 
*Betty as to where she shall sleep; but I stipulate that the spare- 
yoom be reserved for ofher company. If you will harbor every 
poor relative in the county, I shall not be responsible;” and re- 
lapsing into her usual languid indifference, the mistress of Bel- 
mont swept off to her own spacious apartment, closed the door, 
took up a new novel, and was soon oblivious to the outside world. 

Mr. Willoughby stood with his back to the fire, an expres- 
sion half puzzled, half amused, upon his good-humored face. 

“Tilian’s rage is soon over; but, as she says, the question is, 
“What’s to be done with Cousin Belinda? I have it! She 
must share Miss Betty’s room. I can’t turn the poor soul off. 
It would haunt me to my grave to ill-treat a lonely, homeless 
female. I must try to get her into some establishment for aged 
gentlewomen.” 

A familiar, prancing step was heard along the hall, and 

presently Judith, followed by a queer-looking individual, came 
into the room. 
’ “Were I am, bundles and all!” ejaculated a voice from the 
depths of an immense bonnet circumferenced by a green veil. 
A very short, emaciated figure emerged from the big, grey shawl 
which Mr. Willoughby assisted in removing from Cousin 
Belinda’s shoulders. 

“Didn’t expect me, did you?” she asked, with a would-be 
coquettish smile. “Well, I never announce my movements! 
Too much trouble, and life is uncertain.” 

“No, I can’t say I expected you, but I am not surprised, 
Cousin Belinda, to see you. Move up to the fire and get warm.” 

“Kind as ever, I see. Peyton Willoughby’s always the 
same—cordial manner, hospitable—as when we were children, 
and I lived in a fine house and had horses and carriages and 
servants—all gone now.” 

“T forgot we were children together,” said the master of 
Belmont, his eyes twinkling with merriment, for he knew Miss 
Belinda was somewhere in the seventies. 

“Did you? Poor memory, Peyton, poor memory! 
look old, do I? 

She lifted her poor, withered face, the cheeks daubed with 
an attempt at paint, the blue eyes, which still bore traces of 
past beauty, fastened pathetically upon him. 

“You haven’t changed a bit, Cousin Belinda, these ten 
years back,” he answered hastily. “Now, when you are warm, 
we will attend to your baggage. A trunk, did you say, Judith?” 

The black-eyed Judith, who enjoyed any fresh excitement, 
was busily engaged in counting the bundles of all shapes and 
sizes, which Joel, with many grins and gesticulations, was de- 
positing by the door. 

“Only ten on ’em, sir, a-countin’ the bandbox. 
took upstairs, sir? Which room, sir?” 

“Third story, Joel. Put them in the lumber room until I 
come. I must see Miss Betty first.” 

“Must take my belongings with me, bird cage and all, 
Cousin Peyton,” resumed the shrill little voice; “hope you won’t 
mind storing them away for me?” 


I don’t 


Want ’em 
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“Plenty of room!” said the master, wiping his brow to con- 
ceal the broad grin with which he watched Joel’s attempt to 
gather the baggage in one armful. 

“°Taint no use. Got ter make three trips up them three 
flights of stairs, ef my name’s Joel Jackson!” 

“Tl carry the bird-cage!” said Judith. 

“Run, tell Miss Betty to come here first, Judith. Now for 
a scene, as sure as I’m living,’ he added, turning toward the 
window. 

“Scene, did you say?’ questioned the visitor, bobbing up 
from her chair and following him to the window. “Yes, beau- 
tiful view, isn’t it?’ 

“Well, did I ever!” were the ominous words which an- 
nounced the arrival of Miss Betty, who stationed herself in her 
favorite position, arms akimbo, in the doorway. “You back 
again! Thought you’d gone to Floridy, for the winter!” 

“Did expect to go—funds gave out too soon—had to come 
back without seeing the orange groves of the far South. Glad 
to see you again, Miss Betty Butler.” 

“That’s more than J am to see you, Miss Belinda Mackin- 
tosh. J tell the truth when I’m a-talking. Well, where’re you 
goin’ to put your visitor ?” 

This last remark was addressed somewhat contemptuously 
to Mr. Willoughby, who turned to answer with an unusual at- 


_tempt at severity. 


“You have not consulted Mrs. Willoughby, I suppose?” 

“No use to consult her, is there? She don’t take no re- 
sponsibility, she don’t!” and Miss Betty glared around the room 
until the poor little visitor shrank perceptibly into the corner 
of the lounge, her glance wandering anxiously from one to an- 
other of the speakers. 

“The spareroom must be kept. for other company,” con- 
tinued Mr. Willoughby, unconsciously quoting his wife’s words. 

“T rather say it must!” was the emphatic rejoinder. 

“There is no other place, except Miss Carey’s studio—” 

“You ain’t a goin’ to turn her paint pots out now, I reckon, 
seein’ she’s doin’ some work for a firm in New York, an’ got 
to finish it double quick, too.” 

“Well, what’s to be done, then?’ he queried impatiently. 
“Can’t you put a cot up in your room for a week o« so.” 

“A week? More like ten weeks! She don’t keep no count 
of time, she don’t. Yes, I ’spose I’d rather do that than turn 
her out the stoodyer, where she drawed my dead brother’s pic- 
tyer! Come on, then, Miss Belindy; I ain’t got all day to 
waste, if you has. Where’s your parcels?” 

“All gone up, even the bird-cage!” 

“Bird cage!” shrieked Miss Betty. 
a canary screamin’ in my room night an’ mornin’! 
spose I kin stand even that—come on.” 

“She won’t murder me, Cousin Peyton?” 
little creature plaintively. 

“No, indeed, you just follow her along. 
assure you.” 

“Vll take your word for it, Cousin; but if anything should 
happen, please have the notice put in the county paper—my 
various relations might like to hear of it—terrible tragedy— 
third-story front! Anything to be accommodating!” 

“Are you goin’ to stand there talkin’ all day, Miss Belinda 
Mackintosh, or will you be so kind as to walk upstairs and 
settle your belongings, what’s a blockin’ up my landin’!” came 
ringing in stentorian tones from the third floor. 

“Vd better go, hadn’t I? You're sure she’s harmless?” and 
off trotted the pathetic little figure, the green veil dangling from 
the shaker bonnet, around the border of which were pinned some 
artificial curls of brown hair. 

“Poor soul! she’s fast losing what mind she had!” ejacu- 
lated Mr. Willoughby, shaking his head gravely; but the re- 
membrance of the encounter with Miss Betty came to him with 
such foree, that he burst into a loud “Ha! ha!” startling Wini- 
fred, as she entered the hall door in her riding habit. 

“What is the matter?” she asked, coming toward him; then 
seeing he was too overcome to answer her, she sat down in the 
nearest chair, laughing in spite of herself, and waited for him 
to regain composure. 

After a few moments he was able to narrate the story, and 
Winifred’s peals of laughter brought Mrs. Willoughby back to 
the library. She had forgotten every other grievance in this 
last one; and she, who stood in awe of Miss Betty, was restored 
to good humor by the success of Mr. Willoughby’s interview, 
and the assignment of Cousin Belinda to the third-story front. 

“Anything to save the spare-room,” she murmured. “Do 
you know, Miss Winifred, the last time she came, she stayed 
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eight weeks, and I had to get a new carpet and curtains, on 
account of the grease spots dropped around—she uses a dread- 
ful-smelling hair-oil. And worse than all, my best pillow- 
shams, which my great-aunt presented me with as a wedding 
present, beautifully embroidered by her own hands, were 
simply ruined.” 

“T don’t wonder you were horrified at her reappearance, 
Mrs. Willoughby,” said Winifred, sympathetically. 

“T shall keep my door locked during her stay, and I would 


advise you to do likewise; and be careful how you admit her 


into your studio—she’s very inquisitive.” 

“Poor thing! She’s very harmless, Lilian, and she won’t 
live long, now; it isn’t in reason,” interrupted the kind-hearted 
master of Belmont. 

“She has money, Miss Winifred, quite a little income; but 
she’s miserly—keeping it all to leave her relatives, she says. 
I hope she’ll remember Judith, as she seems to have taken a 
faney to the child.” 

“For shame, Lilian, the poor woman needs every cent she 
has; and I intend to try to get her into some institution where 
they require a nominal board.” 

“I wish you success, my dear,” replied his wife, rising. 
“Did you have a pleasant ride?’ she asked of Winifred, as the 
latter started upstairs. 

“Very; we went to the Somervilles’.”’ 

“Ah! I’m glad you made that call,” said Mrs. Willoughby, 
seemingly propitiated. 

It was a week later that Winifred, who wished to finish an 
order for magazine illustrations, entered her studio about 9 
o’elock in the evening. The children’s study hour was over; 
and even Basil, who usually shadowed her movements, had gone 
to bed, so she decided to work an hour or more before retiring. 

As she passed the housekeeper’s room, and stopped to un- 
lock her door, she saw a strange sight—Miss Betty sitting erect 
in a straight-backed chair, beside a table upon which were a 
lamp and a number of greasy-looking dime noyels, in one of 
which she was apparently absorbed; while, on the other side of 
the table, her grotesque figure arrayed for the night, stood Miss 
Belinda, reading from an open Bible, her lips moving audibly. 

Winifred stood still, contemplating this oddly assorted 
pair. The child-like simplicity of the one face, marred, as it 
was, with the bright paint spots upon the wrinkled cheeks, and 
the artificial curls (Miss Belinda took these same curls to bed 
with her), were in strange contrast with the hard, sour expres- 
sion on the housekeeper’s face, as she greedily devoured the sen- 
sational ‘story. 

Presently the little figure dropped on its knees. It was then 
that Miss Betty raised her eyes for the first time and surveyed 
her room-mate. “Humph!” was the single ejaculation Wini- 
fred heard as she softly entered the studio and closed the door 
behind her. 

“Truly, God sees not as man sees!” was Winifred’s own 
comment. “Who knows but the piety of that poor little crea- 
ture, weak-minded as she is, may touch Miss Betty’s hard heart 
and lead her to holier things ?” 

She worked far into the night; then went quietly back to 
her own room, a smile upon her face. 

“Three hundred dollars in bank—after I am paid for this 
work—will be quite a nest ege for our future home, mother 
dear! Oh, Sir Dolph! why will you come into all my calcula- 
tions in that persistent manner? And yet, you are deeply in- 
terested in my ‘career,’ as you call it!” 

I think that night Winifred’s dreams were a confused 
mingling of magazine illustrations, bank accounts, and spirited 
chargers, one of which always carried on its back a cavalier 
who ‘strangely resembled Randolph Carlton, even to the deep 
dimple in his massive chin. 

No wonder the tired young artist overslept herself, and was 
late for breakfast the next morning! 

[Lo be Continued. } 


THE VELDT IS A FINE CAMPAIGNING GROUND. 


WE have seen a good deal of camp-life on the Veldt, and if one 
excepts a few discomforts, such as the brown color of our drinking 
water and an occasional flight of locusts; we must admit that the 
Veldt, with its level space and bracing air, is an almost ideal field 
for campaigning. And even the storms ofdust, rain, and.locusts are 
welcome in moderation, for they are features of the country which 
go to make up a full experience of life in South Africa. In one week 
there have been two rainstorms and one flight of locusts. There is 
certainly no hardship in that; indeed, the rain is most welcome, for 
it cools the air and helps to lay the dust.—From “The First Stage of 
the Boer War,” by H. J. WuicHam, in the February Seribner’s. 
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A TREE ON A TOWER. 


T Bicknoller St. George, near 

Taunton, a vigorous yew tree 

flourishes on the top of the 
church tower. The Rev. W. B. 8. 
Wood, M.A., the Vicar, writes: 
“In 1878 the tower of the church 
was restored, and I was anxious 
to have the tree removed and 
planted in the churchyard, 
with a tablet giving its size 
and origin; the parishion- 
ers, however, wished it to 
remain, and although it was 
cemented all round, it still 
lives. There is a very large 
yew tree in the churchyard, 
and birds eat the berries on # 
the tower, leaving the ker- 
nels, and I imagine in olden 
days, when the tower mortar 
was soft, one of these kernels took root.” 

The height of the tower is 60 feet, and the height of the ° 
yew tree on the tower is 2 feet 8 inches, with a girth of 12 
inches. It has been growing fully a hundred years, and pos- 
sibly longer.—Church Monthly. 
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PRAYER AS WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 
By W. T: Parxer, M.D. 


Ge Rey. Canon Wilberforce takes a novel but suggestive 
view of what is to some people a vexed subject. In the 
January number of St. John’s Magazine is the following extract 
from his sermon, quoted in the Literary Digest for Feb. 17th: 

“Intercessory prayer is that divine essence of soul-union, 
that heavenly ministry which laughs distance to scorn and cre- 
ates a meeting place in God for sundered hearts and lives. I 
cannot analyze it and reduce it to a proposition; but neither can 
I analyze the invisible fragrant vibrations which proceed from 
a bunch of violets and which will perfume a whole room. I 
cannot analyze the passage through the air of the dots and 
dashes of the Marconi system of wireless telegraphy. But, I 
know that intercession is a current of the breath of God starting 
from your own soul and acting as a dynamic force upon the object 
for which you pray. It sets free secret spirit influences (per- 
haps the Father’s mighty angels that excel in strength—who 
can say ?) but which influences would not be set free without the 
intercession. J can well understand Mary, Queen of Scots, saying 
that she feared the prayers of John Knox more than an army of 
10,000 men. Why should, not intercession be part of God’s 
regularized workings as much as wireless telegraphy? Why 
should it not be a natural law, and none the Jess spiritual be- 
cause natural? Such forces do exist. Call them thought trans- 
ference, psychic sympathy, spiritual affinity, what you will. 
These forees of influence between man and man, acting inde- 
pendently of distance, are rapidly claiming recognition from 
the physical investigator. .Why should not intercession be one 
of these secret affinities appertaining to the highest part of man 
and acting by divine natural law directly upon the object prayed 
for, originating from the divine nature in you, and passing, full 
of the infinite resources of God, directly to the one for whom 
you pray 2” Phe if 

And is this‘much for the Christian to believe? Life and 
deathare mysteries! which science explains only as wwe hear 
children explain at school, matters beyond the ken of their 
teachers, professors, and the rest of the world. ae 

Faith in God and in the great Atonement explains. suffi- 


ciently for many Christians many difficult problems. : He who Bi 


taught us how to pray, taught millions who at the same moment 
lift their prayers to God. He who blessed marriage and made 
husband and wife “one flesh” and in many.cases of blest har- 
mony, almost of one mind—can by the least of His miracles de- 
stroy distance and comfort separated hearts. Who has not: felt 
that not only the separated loved ones on earth, but-those who 
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are saints in Paradise, influence through methods unknown ‘to 
mortals! For the medical man, much that seems unbelievable 
to the ignorant unbeliever appears easiest of belief. He who 
created the soul, the mind, and the body, is not ignorant of or 
indifferent to the increase of life. I believe that each soul is 
awakened to-day by Divine command. “It is He that hath made 
us, and not we ourselves. We are His children.” We meet 
those whose superficial science causes them to pretend to believe 
that science and religion are antagonistic. All knowledge comes 
from the same source as religion and all other wisdom. It is 
the gift of God! 

_ With these thoughts, let us continue our intercessory pray- 
ers, and believe more strongly than ever in their efficacy. 


LENTEN THOUGHTS. 


Be sure that, wheresoever our lot is cast, we may and must 
aim at the perfect life—sSt. Francis de Sales. 


\ 


He riar lacks time to mourn, lacks time to mend; Eternity 
mourns that!—Philip von Artevelde. 


SEEK to love nothing out of God. God re-makes a broken 
heart, and fills it with love. He cannot fill a divided heart— 
Dr. Pusey. 


Every one has his routine of pious exercises, and there are 
few days in which these do not entail upon us some little incon- 
veniences. Perhaps it is one of their special uses to do this.— 


Faber. 


We know little what will become of our knowledge; we do 
know what will become of our power. One thing only never 
faileth: the charity which seeks the good of all to whom it can 
do good, the charity which detects good wherever it is to be 
found or to be advaneed.—Dean Church. 


Give to the poor what thou savest by fasting, and to God 
the time which thou rescuest by the retirement which betits it: 
so shall charity sweeten thy self-denials, and prayer shall sanc- 
tify them; and with charity and fasting shall thy prayers the 
more ascend before God, offered in love to man and humility to 
God.—Dr. Pusey. ; 


Calmness of mind is a peaceful sin wherein no wild winds 
rage. Recollection has the power of stilling the whole soul; 
it is, in Isaiah’s words, “As rivers of waters in a dry place, a 
hiding-place from the wind and a covert from the tempest,— 
the shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” Earthly cares 
cannot greatly move him who possesses it, so long as he is 
watchful not to forfeit it by his own carelessness.—A non. 


The human soul seeks in the Church of God something 
more than a reed shaken with the wind; something more than 
a man clothed in soft raiment; even something more than an 
intellectually gifted prophet. It seeks that felt but indeserib- 
able touch of a higher world which lifts it above the trivialities 
of this; it seeks a temple, the threshold of which it may cross, 
but whose sanctuary lies within the Bosom of the Infinite; it 
seeks a life, the divine pulsations of which it knows to issue 


_from an invisible Heart; above all, it seeks whatever will lead 


~ 


it most effectually and most intimately to Him—its Lord and 
God—who alone can satisfy the deep, mysterious yearnings with 
which He has Himself endowed it.—Liddon. 


Do you know’ the blessedness of confiding your every want 
and every care—your every sorrow and every cross—into the 
ear of the Saviour? He is the “Wonderful Counsellor.” With 
an exquisitely tender sympathy He can enter into the inner- 
most depths of your need. That need may be great, but the 
everlasting Arms are beneath it all. Think of Him now, at this 
moment—the great Angel of the Covenant, with the censer full 
‘of ‘much incense, in which are placed your feeblest aspirations, 
your most burdened sighs—the odor-breathing cloud ascending 
with acceptance before the Father’s throne. The answer may 


tarry; these your supplications may seem to be kept long on the 


wing, hovering around the mercy-seat. A gracious God some- 
times sees it meet thus to test the faith and patience of His 
people. He delights to hear the music of tkeir importunate 
pleadings; to see them undeterred by difficulties, unrepelled by 
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apparent forgetfulness and neglect.. But He will come at last; 
the pent-up fountain of love and mercy will in His own good 
time be heard, “Be it unto thee according to thy word.’—The 
Words of Jesus. 


MODERN METHODS OF PROMOTION. 


WHILE the telegraph and the telephone can prevent speculations 
like the South Sea Bubble in a great measure, for such schemes were 
greatly aided by a lack of general dissemination of intelligence, and 
this lack is supplied by their quick interchange of knowledge, they 
bring their own peculiar peril, for they are examples of what profit 
may be reaped from discovery in the world of science. The commer- 
cial enterprises of the world have been brought within reach of the 
many by the telegraph and telephone. They no longer belong to the 
few, while the successful working of the field of science is still con- 
fined to a minority and the general public; eyen the cultivated people 
are greatly ignorant of the approaches to the New El Dorado. No 
bogus Jand scheme or salted mining enterprise can be kept in exist- 
ence to-day for a long period; but the Keely motor, with its etheric 
vibrations and its pseudo-molecular motions, was limited in activity 
only by the life of the promotor. Instead of the alchemists we have 
the seekers after power, which costs nothing, and in the train of the 
honest inventor there are unscrupulous promotors ready to capitalize 
any remarkable new fact or discovery which attracts public atten- 
tion.—From South Sea Bubbies in Science, by Pror. Joun Trow- 
BRIDGE, of Harvard University, in Appletons’ Popular Science Month- 
/y for February. 


Ir you twist or sprain an ankle, the best treatment before con- 
sulting a doctor is to put it at once into the hottest water you can 
bear, adding more to keep the heat up. Leave it half an hour in the 
hot water, then rub it well with vaseline or any other oil, and band- 
age it tightly with a strip of cotton or flannel about two yards long 
and two inches wide. In rubbing, rub wpwards, not toward the toes. 
Keep the foot up as much as possible, since rest is one of the best 
cures for a sprain. 


Tue cheap editions of good books are often worth preserving. 
A very serviceable and pretty cover for a paper bound volume can be 
made of denim. Cut two pieces of pasteboard just the size of the 
book, and paste them over the outside of the paper cover. Now cut 
a strip of denim plain or figured, large enough to bind the book, with 
an edge to turn in. Gum this tightly over the pasteboard covers, 
turning in a little strip at the back of the binding, and glueing firm- 
ly. Turn in the edges neatly, making the corners fold evenly by 
cutting a diagonal slit. Now paste the inside leaf of the book (next 
the old paper cover) neatly to the inside of your denim cover, and 
the whole will make a firm, durable binding. 


OcvuLists, says Harper’s Bazaar, warn us that we may not use 
our eyes before breakfast, as the strain on the optic nerve will ser- 
iously affect the sight when the stomach is empty. Unless one has 
unusually strong eyes, one must not read when one is extremely 
weary. Exhaustion and fatigue affect all the nerves of the body, and 
the optic nerve is so sensitive that it should receive particular con- 
sideration. Nor should one ever be guilty of the carelessness of read- 
ing or writing facing a window. This, too, is a cruel strain on the 
sight. Washing the eyes night and morning in water as hot as it 
can be borne is a wonderful tonic for those useful servants which are 
so easily injured. When we consider how we neglect their welfare 
by using them by fading daylight or insufficient artificial light, by 
forcing them to do work when they are weary, and by denying them 
the rest for which they long, we have cause to wonder, not that they 
sometimes become mutinous and refuse to fulfil our demands, but 
that they are ever faithful in our service. They will, as a rule, be 
as good to us as we are to them. 


Carrott D. Wricut, Commissioner of Labor, says: 

The Boston Women’s Educational and Industriat Union is an 
organization from which emanates the broadest and most typical 
work of woman. It is unsectarian. Its well-stocked reading-room 
and parlors are open at all times. It provides classes in twenty 
different subjects, and varied lectures and entertainments. It 
secures wages unjustly held from working-women. It investigates 
advertisements offering work to be done at home, and if fraudulent, 
women are publicly warned. It procures situations for the unem- 
ployed, and sells on commission the proceeds of women’s industry. 
It has opened a lunch-room where a girl may eat and where a varied 
bill of fare may be had at moderate prices. The Union has been 
active in securing the appointment of police-matrons in cities. It 
distributes a circular setting forth the main features of the law re- 
garding agreement tor wages, a week’s trial, giving notice of inten- 
tion to leave or dismiss, forfeiture of wages, breakage of articles, 
compromise concerning. wages, the poor debtor process, hiring of 
rooms and detention of trunks. One of its attorneys makes a spe- 
cialty of looking up titles to furniture, where a woman hires a house 
and buys the furniture in it, not knowing whether ic be mortgaged 
or bought on the instalment plan, and so not actually belonging to 
the seller. : It has exerted an influence far beyond its own city, and 
other cities have formed similar organizations. 
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Church Calendar. 


1—Thursday (Violet). 

2—I'riday. Fast. 

of 4—ist Sunday in Lent (Violet). 

# 7—Wednesday. BEmber Day. - Fast. 
9—Irriday. Ember Day. Fast: . 

“ 10—Saturday. Ember Day. Fast. 

“* 11—2nd Sunday in Lent (Violet). 
*“* 16—Friday. Fast. 

“ 18—8d Sunday in Lent (Violet). 

“* 28—Friday. TFast. 
24—Saturday. Tast 
song). 

“«  25—4th Sunday in Lent. 

B. V. M. (White). 
“ 30—Friday. Fast. 


March 


“ 


(White at Bven- 


Annunciation 


Personal Mention. 


THE Rey. W. G. Buossom has accepted a cur- 
acy at St. James’ Church, Chicago. Address 130 
Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 

Tur Rey. DwiaHt GALLOUPE has entered 
upon the rectorship of St. Pauls Church, New- 
ark, N. J. 

TH Rey. J. C. Jnrrer, late of St. Thomas’ 
mission, Milwaukee, is now in charge of Trinity 
Church, Berlin, Wis., in the Diocese of Fond 
‘du Lac. : 


Tuer notice that the Rey. J. M. V. Kine had 
taken charge of Holy Trinity Church, Manistee, 
Mich., is incorrect. 


Tuy Rey. CuristopHpr W. KNAuFrF has been 
‘appointed priest-in-charge (during a vacancy) of 
St. Paul’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. ; 


Tue, Rev. Davip B. MarrHrws, who has been 
oficiating at Bernardsville, N. J., has accepted 
the rectorship of St. John’s Church, West Ho- 
boken, N. J., to take effect April 1st. 


Tuer address of the Rev. G. H. Purpy is 
changed from Trumansburg, N. Y., Diocese of 
Central New York, to Warrensburg, N. Y., Dio- 
ecese of Albany. 


Tur address of tue Rev. J. C. Quinn, D.D., 
formerly of Winn, Maine, is changed to Pitts- 
Geld, Ill. 


Tun Rey. C. W. Robinson is to be addressed 
at 717 Catharine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE Rey. Harry THOMPSON, who resigned his 
parish of St. Matthew’s, Kenosha, Wis., to take 
effect September 30th, has now asked his vestry 
to release him at: Easter, owing to increasing 
disability. 


Tur Rey. Dr. WILLIAM CopLEY WINSLOW, of 
Boston, has just been elected honorary corre- 
sponding member of the North Carolina Histor- 
ical Society, ‘“‘in recognition of his high charac- 
ter, learning, and reputation.” 


ORDINATION, 


PRIESTS, 
“Tokyo, Feb. 4. The Rev. J. K. BAn, by the 


‘Bishop of Tokyo. 


DIED. 


Cuapin.—At Kent, Conn., on Monday, Feb. 
i9th, 1900, at the residence of her daughter, 
Mrs. Edward J. Ingersoll, SopHIA JACKSON, 
widow of Dr. Reuben S. CHAPIN, late of New 
York City. 


CUNNINGHAM.—Died in Chicago, Ill., Sunday 
morning, March 11th, 1900, ANN Mary CUNNING- 
HAM, of Nashville, Tennessee, widow of George 
W. Cunningham, Esq., and mother of Mrs. 
Thomas F. Gailor, wife of the Bishop of Ten- 
nessee, 

“Arise, shine, for thy light is come, and the 
glory of the Lord is risen upon thee.” 


DousLypAy.—At his late residence, 111 Wast 
Sixteenth Street, New York City, on Sunday 
night, March 4th, 1900, after a prolonged illness, 
WILLIAM Epwarps DousLepay, in the 77th year 
of his age. 


, Huecins.—At Portland, Oregon, March 8th, 
1900, entered into Eternal Life, Narwanarn, 
youngest son of Charles N. and Edith Chandler 
ITuGGINS. 

“Of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 


Che Living Church. 


APPEAIS, 


THr DoMBESTIC AND FoORWIGN MISSIONARY 
Socipty, the Church Missions House, 281 
Fourth Ave., New York. Officers: Ricut Rey. 
THoMAS M. Cuark, D.D., president; Rr. Rry. 
WILLIAM CROSWELL DoaNnn, D.D., vice-presi- 
dent; Rey.-ArtHuR S. Luoyp, D.D., general sec- 
retary; Ruv. JoSHUA KIMBDR, associate secre- 
tary; Mr. Joun W. Woop, corresponding  secre- 
tary; Roy. Ropyrr B. Kiareer, local secretary ; 
Mr. Guoren C. THomAsS, treasurer; Mr. B. WaAL- 
TER ROBHRTS, assistant treasurer. 

This society comprehends all persons who are 
members of this Church. It is the Church’s 
established agency for the conduct of general 
missionaty work. At home this work is in 
seventeen missionary districts, in J~erto Rico, 
and in forty-three dioceses; and includes that 
among the negroes in the South, and the In- 
dians, Abroad, the work includes the missions 
in Africa, China, and Japan; the support of the 
Church in Haiti; and of the presbyter named by 
the Presiding Bishop to counsel and guide the 
workers in Mexico. The society also aids the 
work among the English-speaking people in Mex- 
ico, and transmits contributions desig ated for 
the other work in that country. 

The Society pays the salaries and traveling 
expenses of twenty-two missionary Bishops, and 
the Bishop of Haiti; 1,630 other missionaries 
depend. in whole or in part for their support 
upon the offerings of Church people, made 
through this Society. There are many schools, 
orphanages, and hospitals at home and abroad 
which but for the support that comes through 
the Society, would of necessity be abandoned. 

The amount required to meet all appropria- 
tions for this work to the end of the fiscal year, 
September 1, 1900, is $630,000. For this sum 
the Board of Managers must depend upon the 
voluntary offerings of the members of the 
Church. Additional workers, both men and 
women, are constantly needed to meet the in- 
creasing demands of the work (both at home 
and abroad). 

The Spirit of Missions is the official month- 
ly magazine— $1 a year. All information pos- 
sible concerning the Society's work will be fur- 
nished on application. 

Remittances should be made to Mr. Guorcn 
C. THOMAS, treasurer. 

All other official communications should be 
addressed to the Board of Managers, Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Legal title (for use in making wills): THn 
DoMESTIC AND FoORDIGN MISSIONARY SOcInTY 
OF THH PROTHSTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A youne priest, now in charge of a city par- 
ish ,wishes to communicate with vestries desir- 
ing a rector. Best references. Address, ‘‘Ac- 
tivity,’ care Tun LIvING CHURCH. 

WaANTED.— Consecrated men and women for 
rescue work in the Church Army; training free. 
For further particulars, address MaAsoR MARTHA 
H. Worts, 299 George St., New Haven, Conn. 

WANTED, for the Fall, position of responsi- 
bility in a girl’s school; principal, preceptress, 
or teacher. Large experience and the best of 
references offered. Address S., care TH Liv- 
ING CHURCH. 


CoMMUNION WAFERS 20.cts. per hundred; 
Priests’ 1 ct. each; Marked Sheets 2 cts. Miss 
A. G. Bloomer, 229 Railroad Ave., Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 


The Domestic Blunders of Women. By a mere 
man. $1.00. 
Methuen & Co.-, London. 
Evolution. By Frank B. Jevons, M.A., D. Litt. 
3s. 6d. 


E.& J.B. YOUNG & CO. 

The Spiritual Life in the Seven Last Words. 
Addresses on the Words of Our Lord from 
the Cross. By the Rey. Alfred G. Mortimer, 
D.D. 


Harper & Bros. (Through Des Forges & Co., 
Milwaukee). h 
The Professor. By Charlotte Bronte. (Currer 

Bell) and Poems by Charlotte, Emily and 
Anne Bronte and the Rey. Patrick Bronte, 
etc. With ‘an Introduction by Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward. $1.75, 
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The Northwest Under Uhluwce lags. 

By Charles Moore. ; 

The Macmillan Co. (Through Des Forges & 

Co., Milwaukee). ‘ 

The Rise of the New Testament, 
Saville Muzzey, B.D. $1.20. 

A Short History of the Church im Great 


1635-1796. 


By David 


Britain. By the Rev. William Holden Hut- 
ton, B.D. $1.00. 

The Criminal. His Personnel and Enyiron- 
ment. A Scientific Study. By August 
Driihms. With an Introduction by Cesare 
Lombroso. $2.00. 

Five Great Oxford Leaders. WKeble, Newman, 
Pusey, Liddon, and Church. By the Rey. 
Aug. B. Donaldson, M.A. $1.75. 


E. & J. B- Young & Co- ca, 

The Private Devotions of Lancelot Andrewes, 
Bishop of Winchester. Newly done into 
English from the recently discovered Auto- 
graphs given by Andrewes to Laud. By 
Peter Goldsmith Medd, M.A. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Charles Sumner. By Moorfield Storey. Amer- 
ican Statesman Series. $1.25. 


Advance Pub. Co., Chicago. 


Under ‘Orders. Not His Own Master. By 
Mrs. G. S. Reaney. Paper, 25cts. Cloth, 
75 cts. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Sermon By the Rt. Rev. Lewis William Burton, 
D.D., Bishop of Lexington. Preached at the 
Consecration of the Rt. Rey. William Loyail 
Gravatt, Bishop Coadjutor of West Virginia. 

The Shorter Life of D. L. Moody: 
Paul Dwight Moody and Arthur Percy Pitt. 
Chicago: The Bible Institute Colportage As- 
sociation. 


Che Church at Work. 


ARKANSAS, 
Progress at Van Buren—The Bishop. 


Tue parishioners of Trinity Church, Van 
Buren, the Rey. Joshua B. Whaling, rector, 
have lately purchased a beautiful new ree* 
tory. They paid $1,500 in cash, and gave the 
old rectory as part payment. The new ree- 
tory is on a lot 75X100 feet, and is a build- 
ding of eight rooms, a bath room, porches, 
halls, ete., and is one of the finest rectories in 
the diocese. The people feel thankful that 
they had the opportunity of getting such a 
nice rectory so cheap. ‘he church at Van 
Buren is following the example of the 
churches at Little Rock, Morrilton, and Pine 
Bluff, in organizing a chorus vested choir. 
There are thirty voices in the new choir, 
which will appear vested for the first time 
next Haster Day. The Ven Archdeacon 
Webber will hold a mission at Van Buren the 
first week in April. 

BisHor Brown is still East, and will not 
return until after Haster, all of his Lenten 
appointments having been cancelled. Rumor 
has it that the Bishop is getting out another 
edition of his book, or is compiling a new one. 


CHICAGO. 
Western Springs — Bishop Anderson — Mid-day 
Services—Church of the Ascension, 


ON THE first Sunday in Lent the Bishop 
made a visitation of the mission of All 
Saints’, Western Springs, where a seminarian 
is doing excellent work, which is so satisfac- 
tory that Mr. F. W. Barker was at once given 
the additional charge of St. John’s Mission, 
Clybourn Avenue, holding service at the one 
in the morning, at the other in the evening. 
On the following Saturday the Bishop left 
for a five or six weeks’ stay in the South, via 
New Orleans, not intending to return to Chi- 
cago until after Easter. 


Tue Bishop Coadjutor dedicated on Thurs- 
day of last week the new chapel of the Sisters 
of St. Mary, adjoining the Cathedral. On 
Sunday last he preached in the morning at St. 


Vol. Ly. By. 
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James’ and confirmed a class of 16, presented 
by the rector, the Rev. J. S. Stone, D.D., 
whose welcome of the new Bishop to the 
“mother church” of the diocese, and introduc- 
tion to the congregation, was not only most 
cordial, and indicative of sterling loyalty to 
the Church, but was concluded in language 
which made both doubly pleasing and effica- 
cious. The impression made by this most re- 
cently consecrated Bishop was a very happy 
one; his address to those upon whom he had 
just laid hands being considered by those who 
heard it as admirable in the extreme. 


THE Mid-day Lenten services, conducted 
at the beginning of this week by the Rey. C. 
Scadding, have changed character, in that in 
place of the usual address, special united 
prayer is offered in response to solicitations 
deposited in the “Request box” every day at 
noon. The examples given below illustrate 
the general character of the requests. After 
prayer for the Church Catholic, for those 
“without,” for “unity,” there are read aloud 
the following: A mother asks united prayer 
for a wayward daughter; a wife for an agnos- 
tic husband; a widow for an intemperate 
son; and so on. The requests on Monday 
were about eight in number. All kneeling, 
simultaneous silent, and then united prayer 
is offered as each request is read. Seldom 
does one witness such earnestness in a mixed 
assemblage as that exhibited on the occasion. 


Av THE Church ot the Ascension, the Rey. 
HK. A. Larrabee is being assisted by the Rey. 
George Taylor Griffith. The Bishop Coad- 
jutor was present on Sunday afternoon last, 
and confirmed a class of twenty-five, four be- 
ing presented by the Rey. F. Du Moulin, of 
St. Peter’s, Lake View. 


CONNECTICUT. 
New Organ—Fairfield Clerical Association—Mlis- 
sionary Meeting. 

A new organ will shortly be erected in 
Trinity Church, Norwich, as a gift of Mr. 
Calvin L. Rawson, who has contributed $2,000 
for this purpose. Mr. Rawson has also made 
a gift for the purchase of a new white altar 
cloth and dossal, which will first be used on 
Faster Day. This parish will celebrate its 
semi-centennial on May 22nd. 

Tur monthly gathering of the Fairfield 
Clerical Association took place at Trinity 
Church, Bridgeport, Monday, March 12th. 
Holy Communion was celebrated at 10:30 by 
the rector, the Rev. Louis N. Booth, and at 
the close, the clergy met in the Sunday School 
room to hear an essay by the Rev. N. Ells- 
worth Cornwall, rector of Christ Church, 
Stratford, on “The Value of Names.” The 
essay started an interesting discussion upon 
the right title for the Church. “Protestant 
Episcopal” was found to have few friends. 
“The Church in the United States of Amer- 
ica” met with the most approval. 


A MISSIONARY meeting under the auspices 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary was held Tuesday, 
Mareh 13th, at Christ Church, Bridgeport. 
Archdeacon Louis N. Booth presided, and 
introduced as the final speaker the Rev. Dr. 
Guilbert, rector of Trinity Church, South- 
port. Bishop William Montgomery Brown, 
of Arkansas, followed and made a forcible 
plea for sympathy and practical aid in con- 
nection with the work in his hitherto little- 
considered diocese. No doubt the Bishop’s 
argument is correct; the South has a strong 
claim upon the wealthy dioceses of the Hast, 
as has the West. Arkansas has received no 
specials, has had no sentiment awakened con- 
cerning its needs, and to-day is far behind, 
- simply because the attention of the wealthy 
parishes has been directed to other sections 
of the country. 


EAST CAROLINA, 
Mr. Joyner’s Work. 
On THE Second Sunday in Lent, the Rev. 
Francis Joyner, the typical missionary of the 


The Living Church. 


diocese, visited the parishes in Wilmington, 
speaking at St. James’ in the morning, at 
St. John’s in the afternoon, and at St. Paul’s 
at night. The object of this good mission- 
ary’s visit to our city was to acquaint our 
people with the extent and scope of his work, 
its success, its growth, and the needs of its 
further prosecution. An epitome of Mr. 
Joyner’s message to our people may be of 
interest to all who are working and pray- 
ing for the spread of Christ’s kingdom on 
earth. Excepting Washington, N. C., his 
work practically includes all of Beaufort 
county north of the Pamlico river. His field 
is about twenty miles square, and is without 
a railroad. In January, 1892, Mr. Joyner 
assumed charge of Zion parish, which then 
had 92 communicants. It now has 162. In 
the fall of 1892, Mr. Joyner took charge of 
St. Thomas’, Batn, N.C., the old, historic 
church of the state. Here the communicants 
have doubled under his faithful ministry. At 
Gatesville, a little village between Bath and 
Zion parish, this faithful missionary has built 
a nice new chureh, which was consecrated 
last summer at the Bishop’s regular episcopal 
visitation; and at Pinetown, where there is 
a lumber company, he is building a new 
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church. The president of this lumber com- 
pany, while not a Churchman, has kindly 


| given the lot and the lumber for the new 


church. Besides these places, Mr. Joyner 
has within his field five “schoolhouse mis- 
sions,” as he calls them; and brief services and 
instructions are given in private homes, fol- 
lowing the ancient apostolic custom. It is 
impossible for the missionary to do all this 
work alone, so he has associated with him- 
self a consecrated layman, who acts as lay 
reader, teacher, catechist, ete. Splendid use 
could be made of another clergyman—priest 
or deacon—if the means of his support could 
be provided. In Zion parish there is a parish 
school where the Prayer Book and Bible are 
used as text-books. The people in the com- 
munity are poor, able to pay but little for the 
education of their children. Indeed, many of 
the children are even provided with clothing. 
The school is a physical and spiritual blessing 
to the whole community. The children of the 
school go into their respective homes as little 
missionaries to their parents. They go home 
and try to explain what they have been 
taught about the Pralyer Book, the Bible, and 
the Church; and they explain the services 


in the Prayer Book as best they can; 
e a 2 


eee 


Made from most 


highly refined and 
healthful ingredients. 


Assures light, sweet, pure and 
wholesome food. 


Housekeepers must exercise care in buying bak- 
ing powders, to avoid alum. Alum powders are 
sold cheap to catch the unwary, but alum is a poi- 
son, and its use in food seriously injures health. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
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they tell their parents that everything in the 
Creed is taught in the Bible. And what is 
the result? Many of those sectariais are won 
to the Church. One poor old woman walked 
four miles to get the missionary to mark the 
places in her Bible where the truth of the 
Creed was taught; and a father brought his 
baby in his arms for five or six miles to have 
it baptized, leaving wife and mother at home 
“sick in bed. There are 70 people in the Zion 
parish school now, and the house is not large 
enough to accommodate all who wish to come. 
Mr. Joyner hopes to enlarge the schoolhouse 
during the summer vacation. The people at 
Bath are also begging for a parish school. 
They could partially support it, but not en- 
tirely. The good missionary is willing to 
undertake the superintendence of the two 
schools; but the trouble is, he lacks the means 
with which to pay teachers. 

Mr. Joyner says what he is doing in’ Beau- 
ford county can be done elsewhere in this 
diosese and in other dioceses; that the people 
need only to be taught what the Church is, 
and that they are ready and willing to know 
and accept the truth. 


FOND DU LAC, 
New Organ—Indian Women—St. Patrick’s Day 
at Oconto. 

A NEW organ is being built by the Kimball 
Co., of Chicago, for the Catnedral, which will 
cost when completed about $4,000. On the 
Third Sunday in Lent, Gaul’s Passion service 
was rendered at the Cathedral. 


A LARGE class of Indian women of the 
Oneida tribe are being instructed by Sister 
Catherine, of the Order of the Holy Nativ- 
ity, in lace-making. They have shown great 
proficiency, and samples of their work are to 
be sent to the World’s Hair. 


THE Feast of St. Patrick was specially ob- 
served in St. Mark’s parish, Oconto, the Rev. 
P. Gavan Duffy, vicar. ‘The Bishop of the 
Diocese, in sanctioning the services for the 
Feast and granting’ a dispensation for the 
social observance, also addressed the follow- 
ing letter to the parish priest, which is of 
interest: 

“T am pleased to sanction your keeping, by 
a special mass and service, St. Patrick’s Day. 
All the Saints of the undivided Church be- 
long to the same Holy, Catholic, Apostolic 
Church, as ourselves. They are one with us 
and we are one with them in faith and prac- 
tice and worship of our Lord. Were they 
visibly to visit us they wouid find the same 
holy Creed recited, the same holy Sacrifice 
offered, the same Blessed Presence on our 
altars they had and loved. Of different 
nationalities, and loving their own peoples 
and countries, they were ail one in the Lord. 
Just as our German people revere St. Boni- 
face, and our Swedes St. Olaf, so very rightly 
both Irish and English should love St. Pat- 
rick. 

“You have my sanction for keeping his 
Feast, and I hereby give my Episcopal Dis- 
pensation to those of your people who have 
asked for the same, to attend the social 
festivities of the day. May Blessed Saint 
Patrick, who by birth was an Englishman and 
by labors an Irishman, be a peace-maker and 
a bond of union between the nations, and by 
his intercessions bring a divine blessing on 
them both. 

{CHARLES CHAPMAN GRAFTON, 
Bishop of Fond du Lae. 
“March 12th, 1900.” 


GEORGIA, 

Brunswick—Americus—New Churches—Atlanta 

Tue Rey. Louis C. Birch is now in charge 
of St. Mark’s Chureh, Brunswick, which was 
made vacant by the death of the rector, Rev. 
Henry E. Lucas, on Feb. 3d. Mr. xucas was 
one of the oldest and most revered of tne 
diocesan clergy, and had been rector of this 
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parish for twenty-three years past. He was 
at his post through business depressions, 
cyclone, yellow fever, fire and tidal wave—all 
of which had at various times affected his 
people. Mr. Lucas died after the omission 
of but one Sunday’s services, honored and 
beloved by all. His remains were laid to rest 
just outside the chancel of the church. 


Tue Bishop has set apart a group of Mis- 
sions, including Cordele, Tifton, and Vienna, 
to be administered in connection with Calvary 
Church, Americus. The Rey. T. C. Tupper, 
D.D., has been elected rector of the latter 
parish, and wil: remove shortly to that city. 


New churches are in process of erection 
at Quitman, Douglas, Sandersville, and 
Barnesville, and will shortly be commenced, 
it is hoped, at Darien and Meldrim. 


At Sr. Luxr’s Church, Atlanta, where 
the Rev. C. A. Jessup has recently resigned 
the rectorship, owing to ill health, the ser- 
vices will be supplied temporarily by the 
Rey. J. E. Walton, of Detroit, with assistance 
from the Rev. Messrs. Burry and Bradley. 


AT THE Cathedral noonday services, ad- 
dresses are delivered during Lent by the 
Bishop, the Dean, Archdeacon Walton, the 
Rey. H. B. Dean, and the Rey. Messrs Ambler 
and Bradley, 


INDIANA. 
New Church at Princeton. 
A CHURCH has been erected for the mission 


at Princeton, and was recently opened by 
Bishop Francis. 


IOWA. 
Church Re-opened at LeMars. 

Tuer church at Le Mars, which has been 
closed for several months, will now be re- 
opened, having been repaired and improved. 
The opening service will be held on next Sun- 
day, by the Rey. H. C. Goodman. 


KANSAS, 
The Bishop—New Churches—Winfield—Irving 
—Arkansas City. 


Tue Bishop returned on Saturday to the 
southern part of the diocese to take up his 
visitations. He travelled 1600 miles to be 
present at the funeral of his friend and fel- 
low seminarian, Bishop Gilbert, and speaks 
of him as having been to the Church a cour- 
ageous, aggressive, able, yet humble, apostle 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


CuurcH building is under consideration, 
and subscriptions are being solicited at 
McPherson, Iola, and Cedar Vale. The new 
church at Eureka is awaiting consecration. 


NeExtT to the Cathedral, the parish at Win- 
field, though small, gave the largest amount 
last year for the Children’s Lenten offering, 
and they are working for the same position 
this year. Fourteen were presented for Con- 
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firmation to the Bishop at a late visitation, 
and one received from the Church of Rome. 


Tue Bishop found in the little mission at 
Irving an excellent work under a lay reader. 
There was a congregation on a Monday night 
of 100, when 5 were baptized, 3 confirmed, 
and two others received from the Church of 
Rome. The next morning, a week day, thirty 
were present, and the Holy Communion was 
administered. 


At ARKANSAS City, under the new rector, 
the Rey. J. C. Ferrick, there is a growing 
interest in the Woman’s Auxiliary, which en- 
rolls 40 members. The Sunday School has 
grown from a small one to 90 members. ‘he 
rector, although a short time in the parish, 
has been permitted to present 13 candidates 
to the Bishop for Confirmation. 


LONG ISLAND, 
Standing Committee—New Church Proposed at 
' Hicksville. 


At A meeting of the Standing Committee 
of the Diocese of Long Island, held on March 
5th, Mr. Wilhelmus Mynderse was elected. to 
fill the vacaney caused by the death of. the 
late Mr. Augustus Rapelye, and the Rey. 
Arthur B. Kinsolving was elected Secretary 
of the Committee. 

All communications intended for this 
Committee are requested to be sent hereafter 
to Mr. Kinsolving, 326 Clinton St., Brooklyn, 
INeEYas 


Ir 1s expected that a church will be 
erected at Hicksville during the coming sum- 
mer, for the parish 01 Holy ‘Trinity. The Rey. 
Joseph P. Smythe, Jr., is in charge. 


MASSACHUSET TS. 
Bishop Codman—New Church at Attleboro’— 

New Organ. : 

BisHor CopMAN visited his old parish, St. 
John’s, Roxbury, and confirmed a class of 
thirty-seven. There were in the chancel the 
Rev. Messrs. C. T. Whittemore, C. J. Ket- 
chum, and S. P. Delaney. In the course of 
his sermon the Bishop described the mission- 
ary work of Maine. He said there were many 


people there who have never been taught to. 


observe God’s teachings. Many children have 
been stolen away from the mother Church. I 
tell them the Episcopal Church is the mother 
Church, and that the mother likes to bring 
them up to be good members of the family, 
and also tell them if they want to be good 
they must come and be confirmed and grow 
strong. Then it teaches them to come to 
their communion. As I go forth in the mis- 
sion fields of Maine to give them the message 
I have given you, I want your prayers. I 
want you to feel there is a certain bond be- 
tween us, and that we will be bonded to- 
gether for many years to come, and that the 
bond will grow stronger. 


THE style of All Saints’ Church to be 
erected ‘at Attleboro will be that of an old 


But One Standard of Quality. 


Sold on instaiments. 


You can try one Free. 


There are three distinct types of Singer sewinge 
machines for family use, but there is only one 
standard of quality—THE BEST. There is a wide 
range of prices, depending on the style of cabinet 
work and ornamentation, but whether the price 
be the lowest or the highest, the working quality 
of the machine is the same and has been fully 
tested before leaving the factory. 


Old machines taken in exchange. 


SINGER SEWING-MACHINES ARE MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


THE SINCER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 
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. St. Clement’s Church. 
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English abbey. The church will seat two 
hundred and seventy-five anu will be in the 
form of a cross, with seats in the transepts. 
There are choir stalis to accomodate thirty 
choristers. The altar will have an ambula- 
tory in the rear. The church will front on 
County Street, and will be built of wood with 
a stone tower. The rectory will be at the 
rear, with the parish house in the centre 
between the church and the rectory, and a 
courtyard in front. 


BisHor LAWRENCE has presented a hand- 
some copy ot the Altar Service to St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, South Boston. 


A NEW organ has been placed in St. 
Mary’s Church, Newton, Lower Falls. It is 
the gift of the members of the parish. The 
old organ, which has been in use since 1848, 
was played for the last time two weeks ago, 
when many old hymns were played upon it, 
and an appropriate sermon upon parting with 
the old instrument was delivered by the rec- 
tor, the Rev. H. U. Monro. 


MINNESOTA. 

Letter from Bishop Whipple—Church Club Lec- 
tures—Memorial Services—Bishop Edsall— 
Dr. Rhodes — Semi-Centennial of Christ 
Church, St. Paul. 

BisHop WHIPPLE has addressed the follow- 
ing letter to the Diocese: 

“San JUAN, Puerto Rico, March 3d, 1900. 
“To the Clergy and Laity of the Diocese of 

Minnesota : ; 

“T have just. received the sad news of the 
death of Bishop Gilbert. For more than tewn- 
ty-five years he has been as my own son, and 
God knows how I loved him. I have watched 
the development of his mind and heart with 
the joy of a father, and for more than thir- 
teen years he has been my right hand in the 
administration of the diocese. As I look 
back upon the past, in all our ielations I 
have not a memory that I would blot. He 
entered into all of my plans along the lines 
which have made Minnesota so blessed a field 
for the work of the Church. 

“The week before I left home I heard that 
Bishop Gilbert was ill. I wrote him a letter 
of tender sympathy, expressing my anxiety, 
and received in reply a cheerful letter saying 
he was quite well, and was spending a few 
weeks in New York for rest. It relieved my 
mind entirely, and I accepted this mission to 
Puerto Rico in the interest of the Church. 

“T have no words to express the over- 
whelming sorrow at this loss. Our Heavenly 
Father cannot do wrong to His children. He 
alone can comfort our hearts and overrule 
this Providence for the good of His Church. 
I ask your united prayers for the Diocese and 
myself. 

“Praying God to bless you, I am, with the 
deepest love and sympathy in our bereave- 
ment, “Yours faithfully, 

“H. B. WHIPPLE, 
“Bishop of Minnesota.” 


Tue attendance at the first of the series 
of Church Club Lectures was quite large, and 


- the lecture by the Rev. Dr. Lloyd on “Church 


Extension” was greatly appreciated. The 
second of the series was omitted owing to a 
death in the family of the lecturer, the Rev 
Dean Hodges. In Minneapolis, a memor- 
ial service for the late Bishop Gilbert was 
given in its place at Gethsemane Church, 
conducted by the rector, the Rev. Dr. Faude. 
The choir rendered a selection of appropriate 
music in a very effective manner. 


Tue purple pall used at Bishop Gilbert’s 


_ funeral belonged to St. Clement’s Church, and 


was given, amongst the other furnishings, by 


' the foundress of the church, the late Mrs. 


HKaton, of New Yorx City. The pall has since 
been draped, and will hang for thirty days in 
The Masonic Lodge to 
which the late Bishop belonged has also been 
draped in mourning for thirty days. The 
Chamber of Commerce passed and ordered to 


\ 
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be spread upon the minutes of their books, a 


| series of appropriate resolutions in relation 


to the Bishop’s life, influence, and death. 
The Junior Chapter of the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew, Christ Church, also drafted a set 
of resolutions in memory of Bishop Gilbert. 
As Bishop Gilbert was connected with 
various secular and fraternal organizations, 
the clergy have decided to hold in the “House 


of Hope” Presbyterian church, a public mem- k 


orial service Monday evening. By this ar- 
rangement, non-episcopal ministers and lay- 
men will have an opportunty for paying a 
loving tribute to their departed friend. 


BisHorp Epsatt, of North Dakota, has 
consented to take the episcopal visitations 
and spiritual oversight of the diocese until 
relieved. 


THE Rey. Dudley W. Rhodes, D.D., rector 
of St. John’s Church, has notified the vestry 
that his resignation to take effect at Easter 
on account of ill health, is final, thereby leav- 
ing them no alternative but to accept. 


Curist CuHuRrcH will celebrate its semi- 
centennial next June, about the time the 
Diocesan Council meets there for the election 
of a Bishop Coadjutor; and in all probability 
the request for a division of the diocese will 
come up also. Strenuous efforts are being 
made to lift a $20,000 debt overhanging 
Christ Church. It. is expected this sum will 
be forthcoming on Easter Day. A conditional 
$5,000 subscription has been promised by one 
individual, $8,000 by prominent Churchmen 
of the parish. The ladies promise to raise 
$2,000. Outsiders who have received spir- 
itual benefits in times past at this old, his- 
toric church, can contribute to this grand 
work through the rector, the Rey. C. D. 
Andrews. 

Christ Church must be classed as a down- 
town church to-day, and the congregation is 
largely transient. Nevertheless, it is doing a 
grand work. The appointments are complete, 
including the finest guild room in the North- 
west attached to the church. ‘They are thus 
enabled to carry on Church work on an ex- 
tensive scale. They havea fine vested choir, 
large Sunday School, and a devoted rector. 
When relieved of this debt burden, great pos- 
sibilities for the future will thus ensue. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Memorial Window at Grenada. 


A MEMORIAL window has been placed in 
the chancel of All Saints’ Church, Grenada, 
in memory of the late Bishop Green. The 
window was unveiled with a special service 
on Tuesday, February 27th. The Rey. J. B. 
Fitzpatrick preached the sermon. The win- 
dow represents our Blessed Lord in sitting 
posture, teaching. About Him are grouped 
four figures, representing different classes of 
men. The Window is the gift of the 
Woman’s Guild of Grenada, and the design 
was selected by the Very Rev. Stephen H. 
Green, dean of the Cathedral at Memphis, a 


son of the late Bishop. 


NEBRASKA. 
St. Mary’s, Blair—Omaha Items. 

Ar Sr. Mary’s parish, Blair, it is hoped 
the church may soon be enlarged,and a decent 
chancel erected. Bishop Williams lately vis- 
ited the parish and administered Confirma- 
tion. 


Sr. Marrutas’ Parish, Omaha, Rev. Dr. 


‘Reilly rector, has just been visited by Bishop 


Williams, - who confirmed a class of adults, 
the third class presented by the rector in the 
past twelve months. This, the youngest. par- 
ish in the diocese, is showing signs of remark- 
able vigor and activity. The congregations 
are steadily growing and the number of fam- 
ilies connected with the parish has been in- 
creased by twenty-five per. cent during the 
past year. Its first year of parochial life 
will close with a balance in the treasury, 
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pliints ood 


is to be used with fresh milk 


Matinsktoa 


bee a cab substitute for mothers males 4 a real substitute for mother’s milk 


BET Ga, Ge ee ee paying off one-third of the legacy of 
debt from St. Macthias’ mission and increas- 
ing the rector’s salary by $300. 


THE quarterly meeting of the Nebraska 
Woman’s Auxiliary was held in the Cathe- 
dral, Omaha, on March 6th, and was presided 
over by Mrs. Campbell Fair. Addresses were 
delivered by Bishop Williams, the Rev. I. P. 
Johnson, priest-in-charge of St. Martin’s, 
South Omaha, and the Rey. Dr. Reilly, rector 
of St. Matthias’, Omaha. 


NEW YORK. 

Music at All Angels’—Mr. Brockway’s Lectures— 
Burial at Grace Church—The Philippines— 
Missions — Retirement of Rev. Guy L. 
Wallis, 

On SunpAy afternoon, March 10th, the 
services at All Angel’s Church progressed 
with some difficulties. After the Magnificat 
had been rendered, the organ suddenly became 
out of order, and persisted in sounding one 
continuous note during a considerable part 
of the lesson. The organist, Mr. Lacey Baker, 
finally quieted the organ and abandoned it 
for the rest of the service, taking up the 
musie from that point with the vested choir, 
without accompaniment. The musical success 
of the service thus rendered is a great tribute 
to the quality of the choir. 


Tue Rey. A. A. Brockway is lecturing 
again this season for the New York Depart- 
ment of Education. 


Grace CHurcH was filled last Friday 
upon the occasion of the funeral of Mr. Chas. 
Coster. Those who filled it were railway 
officials, financiers, and other men of large 


ANY WEAK PERSON 


CAN GAIN STRENGTH ON GRAPE-NUTS. 


A member of the Chicago Press Club, Mrs. 
F. M. Black, 76 26th St., Chicago, says she 
has obtained so much benefit from Grape- 
Nuts food that she wishes to offer a volun- 
tary testimonial: “Three months ago I had 
an illness which reduced me greatly; when 
convalescent I wanted a great deal to eat, 
but nothing seemed to satisfy me. 

“Very soon after a meal I felt that sense 
of emptiness, “an aching void,” as it were, 
though really not hungry. The fact is, the 
food I was then taking was not properly 
assimilated, and I was improperly nourished, 
which accounted for my lack of vitality and 
weak condition, constant exhaustion and in- 
ability to gain my flesh. 

“T started on Grape-Nuts food, husband 
laughing good-humoredly at the time. I ate 
it with cream, and the result was most sur- 
prising. After the first dish of it I felt a 
great satisfaction. I have now been using 
Grape-Nuts but a week; have gained several 
pounds, the old gnawing has gone entirely. 
I retire and sléep well at night, whereas I 
used to wake in the night and was unable to 
sleep again until I had taken some sort of 
food. 

“Husband is much surprised at the result, 
and tried Grape-Nuts himself. He is de- 
lighted with the food. With best wishes for 
the great food and its makers, I am, respect- 
fully yours.” 
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affairs. Mr. Coster was a member of the 
banking firm of Messrs. J. Pierpont Morgan 
& Co., where his specialty was the details of 
railroad financiering and reorganization. He 
died in the prime of life, from pneumonia. 
He was not in the Grace vestry or other -offi- 
cial position there, but was a regular attend- 
ant at the services and contributor to the 
parish work. 

CHAPLAIN PIERCE was most hopeful con- 
concerning the outiook for Church interests 
im Manila in the sermon which he preached in 
Calvary Church on Sunday morning. His 
special point was that men of affairs in the 
Philippines, a large proportion of them at 
any rate, who lead the thought there and 
who take any interest at all in religious mat- 
ters, have definitely broken with the Roman 
Church, and that upon the same lines that 
men in the United Kingdom and the United 
States broke with the same Church long ago, 
and still break with it. His second point 
was the opportunity of our Church. He 
spoke of the liturgy which in this case re- 
places a corrupt and debased one, and cx- 
pressed the conviction that the Church could 
succeed as the denominations cannot. He re- 
told the appeal of men in Manila to him to 
give them the Holy Communion, and of his 
doing so after looking carefully at all of the 
conditions, and expressed the belief that if 
American Churchmen and Churchwomen will 
but show them a helpful hand, Filipinos will 
themselves do much toward providing the 
material part—churches, schools, ete—of a 
Catholic Church which many of them wel- 
come as they do American political suprem- 
acy. 

ON THE third Sunday in Lent, St. Edward 
the Martyr, the parish of the name in this 
Diocese observed its seventeenth anniversary. 
There was a celebration at nalf-past seven, 
and at eleven the Rey. Dr. F. M. Clendenin, of 
St. Peter’s, Westchester, preached. St. Hd- 
ward’s is located in a difficult field, and yet 
its more than six hundred members labor 
on, attaining a substantial success which is 
not reached by every parish in the city con- 
cerning which much more is heard. The rec- 
tor is the Rev. Edward Wallace-Neil. 


Tue Archdeaconry of New York has ap- 
pointed the Rev. T. M. Sharpe, who is sta- 
tioned at St. Stephen’s, Woodlawn, to be gen- 
eral missionary, and his work will hereafter 
be at all of the Archdeaconry missions not 
provided with separate priestly supervision. 
‘The Lay Helpers’ Association of the Brother- 
hood has a number of missions under the gen- 
eral control of the Archdeacon, and lay serv- 
ices are maintained at them whenever the 
general missionary is not present. There are 
Sunday Schools at each, of course, and one of 
them has above one hundred and fifty schol- 
ars. The missionary will provide for Cele- 
brations as often as possible, and will assist 
in the canvassing. 

Tue Rey. Guy L. Wallis, who came to St. 
Mary the Virgin about the time Father 
Brown died, and has been much liked by all, 
has retired, and may go abroad. He was 
formerly rector of the Nativity, Harlem, be- 
fore there was consolidated with it the 
Church of the Redeemer. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 
Debt Paid at Scotland Neck. 

THE congregation and rector of Trinity 
Church, Scotland Neck, are rejoicing in the 
final payment of the debt which has been a 
burden upon this parish ever since the build- 
ing of the new church more then ten years 
ago, and it is now hoped that before many 
months have passed the Bishop may be able 
to make an appointment to consecrate the 
church. 


OHIO, 
Lenten Services—Mr. Worthington’s Affliction. 
THe Rey. Alsop Leffingwell, of Trinity 
Church, Toledo, preached the third sermon of 


The Living Church. 


the course of United Lenten services, held in 
St. Paul’s Church, Cleveland, on Wednesday 
evening, March 14th. Bishop Leonard, who 
was to have preached, was called to New York 
by the sudden illness of his mother, who died 
on Saturday, March 10th, of acute pneu- 
monia. Her burial took place on the Wednes- 
day following, from the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, Brooklyn. 

These United Lenten services are proving 
successful, if a church full of people, the 
presence in the chancel of nearly every clergy- 
man in the city, hearty responses, and beau- 
tiful and inspiring music, are tokens of suc- 
cess. 


In tTuE Cathedral Chapel, two services are 
held daily, the members of the staff taking 
turns in conducting them. <A question box 
has been placed at the door of the chapel, 
and Dean Williams gives answers to the 
questions placed there, at one of the services. 
These pertain to the spiritual life, and to 
conduct and experience, and are most prac- 
tical and helpful. 


GREAT sympathy has been felt for the 
family of the Rey. E. W. Worthington, of 
Grace Church, in the succession of bereave- 
ments that haye come to them. The death 
of Dr. Lobdell, the father of Mrs. Worthing- 
ton, was followed closely by the death of Mr. 
Worthington’s father, and now, by the loss of 
their lovely daughter, Agnes, in the 16th year 
of her age. Such an accumulation of sorrows 
has called forth a spontaneous expression of 
affection from their parishioners, and a gift 
from them of substantial help, large in pro- 
portion to the ability of the parish, and rep- 
resenting genuine self-sacrifice—a loving deed 
which will knit more closely than ever the 
tie that has bound this priest to his people 
for over twelve years. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Father Huntington—Lenten Cantata—Clerical 
Brotherhood—Bequests—Mr. Sheldon’s News- 
paper—Nippur Excavations—Resignation of 
Dr. Blanchard. 


Tur Rev. Father Huntington, O. H. C., 
preached at matins on Sunday, 11th inst., in 
St. Clement’s Church, Philadelphia, the Rev. 
G. H. Moffett, rector. The subject of his ser- 
mon was “Temptation,” and his text, the con- 
cluding verse of the Holy Gospel for the Day, 
St. Matt. xv. 28. In the evening of the same 
day, Father Huntington preached at St. 
Mary’s Church, West Philadelphia, the Rev. 
W. W. Steele, rector, at a service under the 
auspices of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 


A LENTEN cantata entitled, ‘Penitence, 
Pardon and Peace,’ was rendered in the 
Church of the Ascension, Philadelphia, Rev G. 
Woolsey Hodge, rector, on Sunday afternoon, 
llth inst., by a largely augmented choir, 
under the direction of Howard 8. O’Daniel, 
choirmaster and organist. 


(Continued on neat page.) 
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FRIED ONIONS. 


INDIRECTLY CAUSED THE DEATH OF THE 
Wokrtp’s GREATEST GENERAL. 


It is a matter of history that Napoleon was | 


a gourmand, an inordinate lover of the good 
things of the table, and history further re- 
cords that his favorite dish was fried onions; 
his death from cancer of stomach, it is 
claimed, also was probably caused from his 
excessive indulgence of this fondness for the 
odorous vegetable. 


The onion is undoubtedly a wholesome ar- 
ticle of food,in fact has many medicinal quali- 
ties of value, but it would be difficult to find 
a more indigestible article than fried onions, 
and to many people they are simply poison, 
but the onion does not stand alone in this. 
respect. Any article of food that is not thor- 
oughly digested becomes a source of disease 
and discomfort whether it be fried onions or 
beef steak. 


The reason why any wholesome food is not 
promptly digested is because the stomach 
lacks some important element of digestion, 
some stomachs lack peptone, others are defi- 
cient in gastric juice, still others lack Hydro 
chloric acid. 


The one thing necessary to do in any case 
of poor digestion is to supply those elements. 
of digestion which the stomach lacks, and 
nothing does this so thoroughly and safely 
as Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

Dr. Richardson, in writing a thesis on 
treatment of dyspepsia and indigestion, closes. 
his remarks by saying, “for those suffering 
from acid dyspepsia, shown by sour, watery 
risings, or for flatulent dyspepsia shown by 
gas on stomach, causing heart trouble and 
difficult breathing, as well as for all other 
forms of stomach trouble, the safest treat- 
ment is to take one or two of Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets after each meal. I advise 
them because they contain no harmful drugs, 
but are composed of valuable digestives, 
which act promptly upon the food eaten. I 
never knew a case of indigestion or even 
chronic dyspepsia which Stuart’s Tablets. 
would not reach.” 


Cheap cathartic medicines claiming to cure 
dyspepsia and indigestion can have no effect 
whatever in actively digesting the food, and 
to call any cathartic medicine a cure for in- 
digestion is a misnomer. 

Every druggist in the United States and 
Canada sells Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, and! 
they are not only the safest and most suc- 
cessful but the most scientific of any treat- 
ment for indigestion and stomach troubles. 


A copyrigHt performance of “Philip 
Strong; or, In His Steps,” a play founded on 
the Rev. Dr. C. M. Sheldon’s famous book, 
has just been given in London. The dram- 
atist’s name is not mentioned. j 


The best Cod Liver Oil that fifty years 
of continued scientific research 
has produced is Moller’s, 

It is not sold in 
bulk, but 

passes in 

a sealed 


and dated 

oval bottle di- 

rect from the manu- 
facturer to the consumer 3 


adulteration is impossible. It is free 


from disagreeable taste and odor. 


Free pamphlets of 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 
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Tue choir of the Church of Our Saviour, 
Jenkintown, Rey. Roberts Coles, rector, on 
Sunday evening, 11th inst., sang Stainer’s 
“Crucifixion,” under the direction of W. Chas. 
‘’. Murphy. The soloists were Mr. Chas. J. 
Graf, baritone, of St. Mark’s, Philadelphia; 
Mr. E. J. Hill, tenor, of All Hallows’ Wyn- 
cote; and Mr. J. Comfort, basso, of Jenkin- 
town. 


AT THE regular Monday meeting of the 
Clerical Brotherhood, 12th inst., the topic for 
discussion was ‘The Ground of Quakers’ Tes- 
timony against War,’ which was opened by 
the Rev. Joseph R. Moore. 


BreQuests of $100 each to the Church of 
the Advent, and St. John’s Church, both in 
the old district of the Northern Liberties, 
Philadelphia, are contained in the will of 
Charlotte Reed, probated 13th inst. In the 
will of Sarah L. Bryant, probated 14th inst., 
she directs that a legacy of $500, bequeathed 
to Mary A. Lansdown, shall revert, upon the 
latter’s death, to All Saints’ Church, Moya- 
mensing, Philadelphia. 


Resprectine the Rey. Mr. Sheldon’s experi- 
ment in editing and publishing a daily paper 
at Topeka, Kan., many opinions have been ex- 
pressed by various ministers in Philadelphia. 
Bishop Whitaker, in discussing the question, 
is reported to have said: “No matter what 


the result of Mr. Sheldon’s experiment 
may be, the time is too short for a 
trial of any practical value. It will not 


prove that a daily newspaper, managed on 
such lines, would be a paying venture. In 
fact, similar attempts in the past have been 
financial failures. If sufficient capital were 
made available to make such a venture a per- 
manent addition to journalism, the influence 
of it would be of great value. To adopt as a 
guiding policy for every department the edi- 
tor’s interpretation of what Christ would do, 
is taking a farther step than I have consid- 
ered in my own views of what a daily news- 
paper ought to, be. Journalism ought to be 
one of the great moral forces of every com- 
munity. If I were in a position to dictate 
the policy of a newspaper, I should readjust, 
in certain ways, the relative importance of 
news, omitting much that is printed, suggest- 
ing invasion of comparatively neglected fields 
in some instances. But it is probable that 
my newspaper would not be the ideal news- 
paper of a great number of other men with 
just as high intentions. The comparison be- 
tween what people want to read, and what 
they ought to read, is at the root of the ques- 
tion of the betterment of journalism. I am 
unable to go into details of what I might 
think best to do in managing a newspaper.” 

The Rey. Dr. C. Ellis Stevens, rector of 
old Christ Church, was asked how he would 
conduct a daily newspaper. His opinion was 
brief, and very much to the point: “I have 
not enough experience or knowledge of daily 
journalism to warrant the discussion of the 
question.” 


Tue Rev. Dr. John P. Peters, of St. 
Michael’s Church, New York City, sometime 
Professor of Archeology in the University of 
Pennsylvania, on ‘thursday, loth inst., de- 
livered the last lecture of the series given 
under the auspices of the Pennsylvania Soci- 
ety of the Archeological Institute of America, 
in the Free Museum of Science and Art of the 
University of Pennsylvania, his subject being 
“American Excavations at Nippur.” Dr. 
Peters, by his interesting address and a num- 
ber of fine views, transported his auditor 
from the snowy landscape of Philadelphia to 
-the sunny plains of Babylonia. He described 

his first trip down the Euphrates to the site 
of ancient Nippur. The ruins of this old- 
time city are covered by enormous mounds, 
and there the explorers have been penetrating 
for several years ‘past, the University 
Museum’s exhibit giving some faint idea of 
what their work has been. Dr. Peters stated 
‘that walls of houses were from 6 to 10 feet 
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thick, while those of the fortress were 45 
feet thick. It is hoped that when the lower 
stratas in these mounds have been reached, 
records will be found more ancient than any 
yet discovered in that part of the country. 


Tue Rey. A. 8. Crapsey has been deliver- 
ing some addresses at the noonday Lenten 
services for business men at St. Stephen’s 
Church, Philadelphia, and large congrega- 
tions have been in attendance; his address on 
the 15th inst., was on “Revelation.” 


THE reverend clergy, members of the C. 
8S. $8. S. connected with St. Elizabeth’s 
Church, Philadelphia, have filed remon- 
strances against all applications for saloon 
licenses in their neighborhood. 


Tue Rey. Dr. Joseph N. Blanchard has re- 
signed the rectorship of St. James’ Church, 
Philadelphia, and the vestry have requested 
him to remain until November Ist. Under 
tne rectorship of Dr. Blanchard, the large 
and convenient guild-house has been built— 
only the foundation having been laid prior to 
1891—at a cost of about $70,000. The beau- 
tiful tower and costly spire and chime of ten 
bells have been erected—the gift of one fam- 
ily—at a cost of nearly $40,000. ‘lhe chimes 
have been equipped with an electrical appar- 
atus for ringing them from the chancel. Dur- 
ing the ten years of Dr. Blanchard’s rector- 
ship, the number of communicants has risen 
from 575 to 920. In 1894, a communicants’ 
guild was formed of the Confirmation class 
of that year, and has been increased by subse- 
quent classes till it now numbers from 200 to 
300 members, which meets monthly for ser- 
vice and instruction, preparatory to the Com- 
munion of the next Sunday. A choir guild 
of choir-boy communicants has been formed, 
which meets likewise twice a month, and has 
a record of 90 per cent attendance of its 
members at Holy Communion. The Mission- 
ary Society of this parish sent away last year 
19 boxes valued at $2,502.54. At the United 
Offering presented by the Woman’s Auxiliary 
in Washington, 1898, St. James’ gave over 
$1,760—the banner parish of Pennsylvania 
and the United States. The present financial 
condition of the parish is shown by the fact 
that the report of the accounting warden for 
the year ending Sept. 30, 1899, gives a cash 
balance after paying all current expenses 
(amounting to $17,991.08) of receipts over 
expenditures of $577.19. Every pew in the 
parish is rented. The Endowment Fund, 
started in 1894 as a trust fund, has reached, 
without any special effort being made in that 
direction, $13,250.70. 


Tue second of the Lenten services under 
the auspices of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew was held on Thursday evening, 15th 
inst., at the Church of the Evangelist, Phila- 
delphia, the Rev. Dr. H. R. Percival, rector. 
The preacher was the Rey. Robert A. Tufft, 
and his subject, “Christian Manliness.” 


THE Rev. G. W. Mayer has been appointed 
as minister in charge of Christ Church Mis- 
sion, Franklinville, Philadelphia. 
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Both Cold and Heat, 


in refrigerating rooms and ovens, are 
used in testing 


ELGIN 
Ruby Jeweled Watches, 


and they are required to stand both 
heat and cold without varying in their 
time telling before they are placed 
upon the market. All jewelers sell | 
The Elgin. Ask yours why it is the 
best watch. 


An Elgin watch always has the word Elgin” 
engraved on the works—fully guaranteed. 


Our new booklet, ‘“‘The Ways of a 
Watch” is sent free on request, 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, I. 


Dainty Desserts 


Variety in desserts adapted to 
children is a problem always. 


CREAM OF 
WHEAT 


is susceptible of preparation in many 
good and healthful ways. Try this one: 


Take two cups of warm Cream of Wheat por- 
ridge; add one cup of milk, stir until smooth; 
add one-half cup of sugar; one beaten egg; one 
table spoon fullof butter; one-half cup of raisins; 
flavor to suit. Bake about 20: minutes. 


Ask your grocer to show you the 
really fine gravures which we issue, 
any one of which views of northwest- 
ern scenery you can have with two 
packages of Cream of Wheat. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


SPENCERIAN 


ARE THE BEST 


Sold by STATIONERS Everywhere 
Samples for trial of the leading numbers 
for correspondents and accountants, will be 


sent on receipt of return postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., *°xBsosturn”s 


New York, N. Y, 


4 —Pearline. 


\ 


Doesn’t Float or Sink 


And why should you want it to? 
It does better—permeates and fills the water 
with the best known and most economical 
cleanser; no wrestling with slippy soap, or 

back-breaking wash board; no waiting till 
the water gets soapy. 

Pearline is handier and more conven- 
ient to use than any soap. 

Washing with Pearline is easiest, quick- 


est and most economical. 
SS" 
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RHODE ISLAND. 
Tower of St. Stephen’s, Providence. 


_ Tur parish of St. Stepnen’s, Providence, 
celebrated its thirty-eighth anniversary with 
the pleasant information that the church edi- 
fice is at last completed. The tinal work on 
the structure was the building of the tower, 
a ‘task that was begun late last summer and 
only recently finished. The tower is a de- 
cided improvement, and has added much to 
the appearance of the church. It is located 
on the southeast corner of the building, where 
the low-capped tower base stood. 

The tower rises fifty-seven feet above the 
original base, which latter is thirty-six feet 
in height, rendering a total height of ninety- 
three feet from the ground. On each side of 
the tower is a group of three arches. 

On the corners of the tower there are 
pinnacles sixteen feet in height, and capped 
with carved finials to correspond with those 
on the other parts of the building. The 
background is of gray stone, and the trim- 
mings of brown stone. The top of the main 
buttress is likewise of brown stone, and also 
the curtain wall between the buttresses, the 
parapet wall with battlemented copings at 
the summit of the tower, and the pinnacles. 

The style of the improvement, like that 
of the architecture of the rest of the church, 
is Early English. The construction expense 
was met by a fund collected during the past 
ten years, especially for the purpose. 


SPRINGFIELD. 

PLans have been drawn for extensive re- 
modelling of the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Danville, of which the Rev. Johannes Rock- 
stroh is rector. There will be a new front to 
the church, transepts will be added, and the 
interior re-arranged. 


SACRAMENTO. 
Anniversary at Sacramento. 


Tus third anniversary of the founding of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Sacramento, was cele- 
brated on March 8th. Bishop Moreland was 
present at the service and preached the ser- 

on from the text: “Enoch walked with 
God, and he was not, for God took him.” 
‘the mission is in charge of the Rev. A. N. 
George, who has the cure in addition to that 
of the church at Chico. It is hoped that a 
church edifice may be erected during the pres- 
ent yéar. 
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SOUTHERN VIRGINIA, 
Petersburg—Colored Work at , Lawrenceville— 

Norfolk Items. 

Sr. Joun’s CuurRcH, Petersburg, is rejoic- 
ing in having two Sunday Schools, one meet- 
ing‘in the morning and the other in the after- 
noon, ‘The plan is being tried under the feel- 
ing that a larger number of children can 
thus be secured and brought under the 
Church’s teaching. St. John’s has for several 
months maintained reading and club rooms 
for men, which are frequented by large num- 
bers, who read papers and magazines and play 
games. The rooms are located in the midst 
of the homes. of the workingmen and have 
been made so attractive that they have proved 
very damaging to the saloons. 

THe Southern Missioner, which is pub- 
lished in the interests of the St. Paul’s Nor- 
mal School for Colored People, at Lawrence- 
ville, prints, on the first page of its March 
issue, a map of its property and various hold- 
ings, which gives a very clear idea of the 
Normal School possessions. These cover in 
the neighborhood of 1,700 acres of execeed- 
ingly good land, watered through its centre 
by a fine stream. The farm, with its various 
buildings, such as the cottages for residence, 
schools, male and female, dormitories, and 
various mechanical offices, make up altogether 
quite a village. Archdeacon Russell is cer- 
tainly to be congratulated on the extent of 
his “Plant.” Bishop Randolph will make a 
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visitation for Confirmation on April 4th, and 
on May 20th will begin commencement week. 
The Rey. Dr. McKim, of Epiphany, Washing- 
ton, D. C., will shortly present the claims of 
St. Paul’s School before the Board of Man- 
agers of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary 
Society in New York, with the hope of hav- 
ing the Society make an annual appropria- 
tion of $500. This is a move in the right 
direction, and there is no reason why St. 
Paul’s cannot accomplish as great and suc- 
cessful results as Tuskegee, if given a reason- 
able amount of help. / 

Curist Cuurcu, Norfolk, is about to 
make valuable addition to its property by the 
erection of a handsome and commodious par- 
ish house. The building will be of dimen- 
sions that will accommodate not only the 
large Sunday School of the church, but will 
alsc afford ample quarters for both religious 
and secular gatherings of the congregation 
and various Church organizations. 

THE new pipe organ for St. Luke’s Church, 
Norfolk, has been placed in position. The 
congregation are to be congratulated on secur- 
ing such an instrument, said to be one of the 
finest in the South. 


FOOD RULES COMPLEXION. 


MEDICINES OF NO AVAIL WHEN IMPROPER FOOD 
IS PERSISTED IN. 


A young lady whose first name is Blos- 
som, and who was for many years misnamed, 
but is now properly named, tells some inter- 
esting facts about her efforts to clear up her 
complexion, which in spite of all sorts of med- 
icines and washes, face bleaches, ete., etc., 
were ineffective, because the root of the diffi- 
culty was not removed. 

Her own story is interesting. “From 
childhood up, I, with my sisters and brothers, 
have been allowed the use of both tea and 
coffee. After I became a young lady of course 
iu was no more than human that I should 
wish for a beautiful complexion like several 
of my companions, but which I did not have. 
Many different courses were taken to accom- 
plish my end, such as applying face bleach, 
taking bottles and bottles of cleai:sing medi- 
cines, ete., all to no purpose. 

“My older sister had learned before me 
that coffee was the root of the difficulty, and 
urged me to begin taking hot water. I tried 
it, but could find little satisfaction in so weak 
and unpalatable a beverage. While visiting 
a friend one day,I accepted a cup of coffee (as 
I supposed), when I noticed that this partic- 
ular coffee had a hundred per cent better 
taste than the coffee we had been in the habit 
of using. Upon inquiring for the receipt of 
this very interesting beverage, I learned that 
I had partaken of the noted Postum Cereal 
Food Coffee. 

“T had struck the goal at last. This was 
the morning beverage that I wanted, and this, 
it turned out, was the secret of the beautiful 
complexion of my friend. Of course we im- 
mediately commenced using it in our home, 
and I want to say that to-day not a more 
healthy, robust family is to be found in the 
United States, and the fact is attributable to 
our abandonment of coffee and the use of 
Postum Cereal Food Coffee.” We do not feel 
disposed to publish the full name of Miss 
Blossom, but the name can be given to those 
interested, by letter to the Postum Cereal Co., 
Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. The young lady 
lives in Traverse City, Mich. 

It may be of interest to know that many 
of the young ladies’ seminaries throughout 
the country have discontinued the use of cof- 
fee and are using Postum Food Coffee. A 
letter from Rey. Alex Burr, Secretary of the 
Seattle, Wash., Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
recites, “We are using Postum Cereal Food 
Coffee on the table, greatly to the satisfaction 
of the faculty and a large number of board- 
ing students.” 
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By Victoria V. Clayton, 

Widow of the late Henry D. Olayton, Major Generat 
CS.A., Judge of the Circuit Court of Alabama, 
President of the University 
of Alabama. 


White and Black Under the 
O:d Regime, 


Reminiscences of a Slave Owner. With intro- 
duction by Frederic Cook Morehouse, editor of 
The Living Church, ete. 


Cloth, net, $r.00, 


Officially endorsed and recommended for reading, 
by the Richmond convention of the Daughters of 
the Confederacy, and also by the Georgia branch of 
the same. 


“Most interesting are the details * * * We 
fomniend it to exe, offices of lovers of truth 
n whateever guise she may appear.”—Chicag 
Times-Herald. , a A 


ante-bellum days in the South, and of the times 
when the ‘irrepressible conflict’ was in progress.”— 
Evening Wisconsin. 


PUBLISHED By 


The Young Churchman Co., 
MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


HOME-SEEKERS’ EXCURSIONS 


THE CARDINAL POINTS | 


in favor of the Nickel Plate Road are safe and 
easy roadway, fine trains, luxurious equip- 
ment and fast time. These, combined with a 
solid through vestibuled sleeping and dining 
car service make the Nickel Plate Road a de- 
sirable route between Chicago, Fort Wayne, 
Cleveland, Erie, Buffalo, New York, Boston, 
and all points East. The traveling public 
already know that the rates via this road 
are lower than other lines. 


JEHOVAH AND LUCIFER. “Next To THB 
BipLn: LEADS uP To 17.” The greatest and 
most interesting Book of the Century. One 
Agent wanted in every Church. Liberal pay. 
M. W. Hazen Co., 27 Thames St., New York. 


PICNIC COMMITTEES 


CARRIAGE BUYERS Ci.SAYE, MONEY: 
Makers of Vehicles and Harness in the world sell- 


ing direct to the consumer., ELKHART HARNE. 
& CARRIAGE MFG. CO., Elkhart, Ind. Be 


FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


PS ascent ere, ee BT OH es and 
rees), apply (catalogue free) to NL 
CHILDS Floral Park New York. prbeabe 


WORGESTER GORSETS—Sold by leading deal- 
ers everywhere. Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 
Worcester Gorset Go., 


Worcester, Mass, Chicago, Ill. 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Aids digestion, clearg the head, and increases energy. At 
all druggists. 50c. and $1. 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 


The Original and Genuine Worcestershire, 
Known the world over, Take no substitute. 


Pettijohin’s 


BREAKFAS 
FOOD 
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TEXAS. 
Jefferson—Marshall, 


Mr. J. W. Jones, son of the Rev. T. 
Walker Jones, of Marshall, and a student at 
Sewanee, has been laboring in Jefferson, a 
town that was at one time strong and pros- 
perous, of about 20,000 inhabitants; but since 
the building of railroads it has dwindled to 
about 2,000 to 3,000 people. The Church guf- 
fered with the town. Mr. Jones has accom- 
plished good work, in reviving some and lead- 
ing others to Christ, and on the 14th inst. 
Bishop Kinsolving visited the church, and 
confirmed six persons prepared by Mr. Jones. 
Many years ago, in the palmy days of Jeffer- 
son, there was a wealthy lawyer in the town, 
of the name of Dr. Benners; and when he saw 
the town losing its grip, and the Church 
losing its members, he went to the Bishop and 
said, “Bishop, if you will give me orders, I 
will devote the balance of my life to the 
Church here.” The Bishop ordained him, and 
for a few years the noble lawyer-priest main- 
tained services until death called him hence 
to enjoy the reward of his love. The people 
of the parish have erected a tablet to his 
memory which was dedicated and received by 
the Bishop at his visitation. 


AT MARSHALL a new pipe organ has been 
ordered at a cost of $1,500. At a _ recent 
visitation, the Bishop found the work in ex- 
cellent condition. 


VIRGINIA. 
Death of a Priest and his Wife—Bishop Funsten— 
Mr, Nash Declines—IlIness of Rev. Berry 
man Green. 


Tur Rey. M. T. Turner, until recently rec- 
tor of the Church of the Incarnation, Ronce- 
verte, W. Va., died Saturday, March 10th, of 
typhoid fever in the “Retreat for the Sick,” 
Richmond. Mr. Lurner’s wife died a few 
days before, and on the day of her funeral 
Mr. Turner, who was then very ill, was taken 
to the “Retreat,” and died a few days after- 
ward. 


Bisnore Funsren; of the Missionary Juris- 
diction of Boise, has been in Richmond, his 
former home, for a few days, preaching and 
making addresses in the interest of the In- 
dian work in Western Wyoming and Idaho. 
Bishop Funsten is appealing not only for 
means to support the work in his district, but 
for workers also. The Connecticut Indian 
Association has just turned over to the Bish- 
op the work at Fort Hall, Idaho. ~ 


Tne Rev. Preston Nash, who was recently 
elected City Missionary of Richmond, has de- 
cided, after giving the subject much thought, 
to decline. Mr. Nash has been rector of 
Christ Church, Richmond, for about ten 
years, and the pressure brought to bear on 
him by his people forced him to believe that 
his duty called him to remain with them. 


In THE absence of a rector, the Rev. Berry 
Green, rector of Christ Church, Alexandria, 
officiated at St. Paul’s Chureh, Richmond, on 
Sunday, March llth. In the evening as he 
was preaching, he stopped suddenly, and after 
a pause of a few minutes, said, “I am unable 
to continue my sermon;” and turned and left 
the pulpit. The organist began to play for 
the Offertory, and presently Mr Green swayed 
backwards and forwards and fainted. Mem- 
bers of the vestry at once carried him out of 
the chancel, and the congregation was dis- 
missed by Major Stiles. Dr. Tompkins at- 
tended Mr. Green, and on recovering he went 
to Dr. McGuire’s residence, and the following 
morning left for his home, where he has since 
been lying very ill. Mr. Green had but re- 
cently recovered from a severe attack of 
grippe and his present illness is believed to be 
_ due to this. 

Tur Rev: Nelson P. Dame, rector of Christ 
Church, Winchester, began a series of mission 
services in St. Paul’s Church, Alexandria, on 
Wednesday, March 14th, to last 11 days. 
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WASHINGTON. 
Woman’s Auxiliary—Quiet Day. 


THE regular monthly meeting of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the diocese was held 
in St. John’s parish hall on March 6th. Re- 
ports from the various parish branches were 
received, and it was decided to send two gen- 
eral boxes at Easter, one to our mission at 
Puerto Rico, and the other to a hospital in 
Virginia. Very gratifying letters were read, 
expressing warm thanks for an organ sent to 
Havana, Cuba, through the efforts of the 
Washington Auxiliary, aided by the Army 
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and Navy League. An address of remarkable 


| interest was then given by the Rey. J. J. 


Perry, of Brunswick, Georgia, who told of his 
ten years’ work among the colored people 
of that city, during which time his congre- 
gation has increased from three to about five 
hundred. Two years ago the church, teach- 
ers’ house, and school building, were com- 
pletely wrecked by a cyclone; the work of 
seven years destroyed in seven minutes; but, 
undaunted, the missionary has erected new 
buildings, on which there is necessarily some 
debt. A contribution to this work was given 
by the Auxiliary. 


AN OHIOAN’S REMARKABLE ACHIEVEMENT, 


Invents a Device That Brings Happiness and Health to every User and Cures without 
Drugs the Most Obstinate Diseases by Nature’s Method of Steaming 
the Poisons out of the Blood. 


“JUST WHAT ALL OUR READERS NEED.” 


A genius of Cincinnati has placed on the mar- 
ket a new Bath Cabinet, whereby any one resting 
on a chair within enjoys the famous Turkish, 
hot-vapor or medicated baths at home for 3 
cents each, heretofore enjoyed only by the rich 
at public bathrooms, health resorts, hot springs 
and sanitariums. These baths are celebrated 
for their marvelous cleansing, curative, purify- 
ing and invigorating effects upon the human sys- 
tem, and this invention brings them within the 
reach of the poorest person in the country. 

Clouds of hot vapor or medicated vapor sur- 
round the entire body, opening the millions of 
sweat pores, causing profuse perspiration, draw- 
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ing out of the system all impure salts, acids, 
and poisonous matter, which, if retained, over- 
work the heart, kidneys, lungs, and skin, causing dis- 
ease, fevers, debility, and sluggishness. 

Astonishing is the improvement in health, feel- 
ings and complexion by the use of this Cabinet, 
and it seems to us that the long-sought-for nat- 
ural method of curing and preventing disease 
without medicine has certainly been found. 

The makers inform the writer that more than 
116,387 of the Cabinets have been sold since 
August, and showed letters from thousands of 
users who speak of this Cabinet as giving entire 
satisfaction, and a most marvelous Health Pro- 
ducer and Preserver. 

Dr. M. R. Beech, Chicago; H. M. D. Moore, 
of Brooklyn, and hundreds of our best doctors 
have given up their practise to sell these Cab- 
inets because they say it benefits humanity more 
than drugs, and is ali that is necessary to get 
well and keep well. , 

Congressman John J. Lentz, Rt. Rey. Bishop 
J. L. Spaulding, Rey. C. M. Keith, Editor Holi- 
ness Advocate; Prof. Kline, Ottawa University ; 
Edw. Rischert, M. D., University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Senator McCarrell, Mrs. Kendricks, Prin- 
cipal Vassar College; Mrs, Senator Douglas, Rev. 
John A. Ferry, Brooklyn, and a host of our most 
eminent people use and recommend it. 

Persons who were full of drugs and nostrums, 
and had been given up to die, were restored to 
perfect, robust health, to the ‘astonishment of 
their friends and physicians. 


J. A. Gehring, 342 Naghten Street, Columbus, 
O., afflicted for years with Rheumatism in its 
worst form, also Pleurisy, Headaches, Dizziness, 
Stomach Troubles, was cured with three treat- 
ments, and says: ‘My wife finds it a grand 
remedy for her ills; also for our children. A 
neighbor cured Scrofula and Bad Blood, after 
drugs failed.” W. L. Brown, Oxford, O., found 
it better than $50 worth of drugs. A lady in 
Rochester, Mrs. I. B. Williams, was cured of 
woman’s ailments after suffering for years, and 
writes: “It’s a God-sent blessing to me worth 
$1,000. No woman should be without it.’ G. 
M. Lafferty, Covington, Ky., unable to walk, was 
cured of Rheumatism, Piles, and Kidney ‘Crou- 
bles. A prominent citizen of Mt. Healthy, O., 
Mr. Owen C. Smith, afflicted since childhood, 
was cured of Catarrh, Asthma, Hay Fever, and 
writes: ‘‘Have sold hundreds of these Cabinets. 
Every one was delighted.” Rev. H. C. Roernaes, 
Everett, Kan., says: “It’s a blessing; made me 
full of life and vigor. Should be in use in every 
family.’’ Rey. Baker Smith, D.D., of Fairmont, 
says: “Your Cabinet rids the body of aches and‘ 
pains, and, as cleanliness is next to Godliness, it 
merits high recommendation.” 

After examination, we can say this 1902 style 
Square Quaker Bath is a genuine Cabinet, with 
a door, handsomely and durably made of best 
materials, rubber lined, has a steel frame, and 
should certainly last a lifetime. It folds flat in 
1 inch space when not in use; can be easily car- 
ried ; weighs but 10 pounds. 


IT 1S IMPORTANT 


to know that the makers guarantee results, and 
assert positively, as do thousands of users, that 
this Cabinet will clear the skin, purify and en- 
rich the blood, cure Nervousness, Weakness, that 
Tired Feeling, and the worst forms of Rheuma- 
tism. (They offer $50 reward for a case not 
relieved.) Cures Sleeplessness, Neuralgia, Head- 
ache, Piles, Dropsy, Mczema, Malaria, all Blood 
and Skin Diseases, Stomach, Liver, Kidney, biad- 
der, Nervous Troubles, and all ailments peculiar 
to women. It cures the worst Cold in one night 
and breaks up all symptoms of La Grippe, Pneu- 
monia, fevers, Bronchitis, and is really a house- 
hold necessity—a God-send to every family. 

To please the ladies a face and head steaming 
attachment is furnished, if desired, which clears 
the skin, beautifies the complexion, removes Pim- 
ples, Blackheads, Eruptions, and is a sure cure 
for Skin Diseases, Catarrh, and Asthma. 


ALL OUR READERS 


should have one of these remarkable Cabinets. 
The price is wonderfully low. Cabinet complete, 
with Heater, formulas and directions, only $5. 
Head Steamer, $1 extra; and it is, indeed, diffi- 
eult to imagine where one could invest that 
amount of money in anything else that guaran- 
tees so much genuine health, strength, and vigor. 

Write to-day to the World Mfg. Co., 198¢ 
World Building, Cincinnati, O., for full informa 
tion ; or, better still, order a Cabinet. You won’t 
be disappointed as the makers guarantee every 
Cabinet, and will refund your money after 30 days’ 
use if not just as represented. We know them 
to be perfectly reliable. Capital, $100,000.00. 
The Cabinet is just as represented, and does all 
they claim, and will be sent promptly on receipt 
of remittance by express or P. O. money order, 
draft or check. 

Don’t fail to send for booklet anyway. 

This Cabinet 

IS A WONDERFUL SELLER 


for agents, as there are millions of homes with- 
out bathing facilities, and the firm offers special 
inducements to both men and women upon re- 
quest ; and, to our knowledge, many are making 
from $100 to $150 ner month and expenses. 
Write them to-day and mention our paper. 
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~Borpen's Conpensep Mitk @o., New York. 


A Quiet Day for women will be given by 
the Bishop at the Pro-Cathedral on March 
22d. 
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WESTERN MICHIGAN, 
Windows at East Jordan—Pentwater—Annivers- 
ary at Grand Rapids. 


Two beautiful memorial windows have 
been placed in the Church of the Redeemer, 
Kast Jordan, by Mr and Mrs. D. C. Loveday. 
They are memorials of their daughter Maud, 
who labored so faithfully in this mission. It 
is hoped that others may follow the good 
example set by Mr. and Mrs. Loveday. 


St. JAMES’ CHurcH, Pentwater, has now 
for the first time in many years a resident 
clergyman. For five years services have been 
held here by the Rev. Woodford P. Law, Gen- 
eral Missionary. 


““ THAT EASY TOUCH”’ 
WINS EVERY TIME. 


Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
SYRACUSE, N.Y., 

Branch Office: 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


WE REGRET that an account of the twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary of Grace Church, Grand 
Rapids, which was celebrated on Kebruary 
14th and 15th, should have been so long de- 
layed in reaching us. We will now give only 
the outlines of the event, recognizing that our 
readers expect news in these columns, and 
not history. Among the interesting detauis 
ot the programme were a paper by Mr. Jacob 
Jdleinhaus, senior warden of the parish and 
chancellor of the diocese, entitled, A Leaf 
from our History, and addresses by Dr. Col- 
lins H. Johnston, on the subject of Our 
Workers, and by the Hon. Charles R. Sligh 
on Reminiscences. ‘Lhe Rev. John N. Mce- 
Cormick delivered in person a greeting from 
St. Mark’s, the mother parish. Bishop Gil- 
lespie also spoke on the subject of Extended 
Hands, explaining the opportunities for work 
in the city. 


U.S.A. 


413 Milwaukee St., 
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Al Profitable 
Way to see ‘ 
Che West é 


Is to join one of the personally con- 
ducted California excursions of the 
Santa Fe Route. 6 


é 


Special conductors relieve you of 
all care, and contribute materially 
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lege have now each a separate and well 
equipped dining hall. 


Tue Cathedral, Quebec, has adopted the 


plan of free seats from the beginning of: 
The Bishop preached and celebrated. 
Holy Communion in the Cathedral the Second. 


March. 


Sunday in Lent. He arranged to go to 


Lennoxville to interview candidates for Holy 
Orders, March 16th. 
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Hundreds of thousands, all over the world, 
use Jpbo:Crasolene. an you a Cresolene is a 
specitic for ooping Cou: Troup, Asthma, 
‘Catarrh, Coughs, polis ae B : 

A germacide of great value in the treatment 
of contagious diseases, as Diphtheria and Scar- 
let Fever. | 

Descriptive booklet giving testimonials by 
physicians and prominent people free. 

Sold by all druggists. 


Vapo-Cresolene Co.,180 Fulton St.,N. Y. City. 


FIRST-CLASS LINE 


to your enjoyment. 
No extra charge. 


Inquire of 


T. A. GRADY, 


ea 


CANADA. 


Diocese of Quebec— 


THE two vacant rural Deaneries in this 


diocese have been filled by the election of the 
Rev. A. J. Balfour to be rural dean of Quebec, 
and the Rey. I. N. Kerr to be rural dean of 
Gaspé. The Bishop has authorized a prayer 
of thanksgiving to be used after a victory in 
the Transvaal. Subscriptions to the Cana- 
dian Patriotic fund in Quebee amount to 
nearly $1,000 dollars.’ A-conditional offer of 
$4,000 has been made by an anonymous giver 
to the “Hamilton Memorial” fund for addi- 
tional renovations and improvements of Bish- 
op’s College, Lennoxville. The school and col- 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
109 Adams Street, Chicago. 
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REFRESHING. SLEEP. 
{Horsford’s Acid Phosphate} 


| Quiets the nerves, relieves the tired 
f and confused condition of the brain, 
| and induces refreshing sleep. 
KJ] Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 


Three good ways of going 
are via St. Paul, Denver 
or Billings. Either way 
by “The Burlington” from 
Chicago or St. Louis. 


The European plan Dining 
Car service is a special feature 


“To Save Time is to Length- 
of excellence on this line. Sich! g 


en Life.” 
Do you value life? THEN,;USE 


Via Rockford, Freeport, Dubuque, Independence 
Waterloo, Webster City, Fort Dodge, Rockwell 
City, Denison and Council Bluffs. 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 


Buffet-library-smoking cars, sleeping cars, free 
reclining chair cars, dining cars. My 
Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting 


lines, A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Chicago. 


9 For Fine and 

Medium Writ- 

~ ing—303, 404, 603, 
604 E, F,, 601 E. Fe 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 
Stub Points=1008, 1071, 1083. 


For Vertical Writings 1045 
(Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 
1047 (Multiscript), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


Court-House Serles-1064, 1065, 1066, and others. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
beautifies bade oe 


Cures scalp diseases & hair 
50c, and $1.00 at Drugg 
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PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CoO. 


R=” COMMUNICATIONS FOR ALL TO BE ADDRESSED TO MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Che Young Churchman 


An illustrated paper for the Chlidren of the 
Church and for Sunday Schools. 

WEEKLY: 80cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 54 cents per copy 


er year with a further discount of 10 per cent year. 


Thought of the Church. 


Che Living Church 


A Weekly Record of the News, the Work, and the 
Subscription Price, $2.50 per 
If paid in advance, $2.00. To the Clergy, $1.50 per 


f paid in advance. year 


MONTHLY: 20cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 124% cents per copy 
r year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 

f paid in advance. 


GLUB RATES. 


Che Living Church Quarterly 


Containing a Church Almanac and Kalendar 
for the Year, issued at Advent; followed quar- 
terly by smaller issues containing the Clergy 
List corrected. Nearly 700 pages per year. 
Price 25 cts. for all. 


THk LIvING CHURCH (weekly) and THE YOUNG 


CHURCHMAN (weekly), $2.50 per year. 


Che Shepherd's Arms 


An illustrated paper for the little ones of the 
Church and for Infant and Primary Classes. 
Printed on rose-tinted paper. 

WEEKLY: 40cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 30 cents per copy 

er year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
f paid in advance. 

MONTHLY: 15 cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 8 cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 


THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and THE SHEPHERD’S ARMS (weekly), 
$2,80 per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and THE LIVING CHURCH QUARTERLY, $2.75 
per vear. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), THE SHEPHERD’S ARMS (weekly), and THE 
LIVING CHURCH QUARTERLY—a combination desirable 
inevery family—3.00 per year. 


Evening Prayer Leaflet 


Contains the full Evening Prayer with Collect, 
Psalter, and 4 Hymns, published weekly in ad- 
vance forevery Sunday evening. For distribu- 
tion in churches. Price in quantities, 25 cts. 
per copy per year. Transient orders, 50 cts. per 
hundred copies. A number of special editions 
for special occasions. 


DUTTON’S # ARTISTIC EASTER CARDS and NOVELTIES. 


PRINTED BY THE FAMOUS COLOR PRINTER, 


E. NISTER 


OF NUREMBERG. 


supervision, and are thoroughly appropriate for the 


C sive Cards and Novelties are gotten up under our own 
season, with the symbols and emblems of Easter-tide. 


ASK FOR DUTTON’S CARDS 
AT YOUR BOOKSTORE ss 


Easter Peace, Venetian Blind Drop Novelty, cut out 
Doves strung together - - - - - 2¢ 
Baster Flowers, Venetian Blind Drop Novelty, cut out 
Crocus, with Cherubs’ heads peeping through, - 250 
Easter Hope, Venetian Blind Drop Novelty, cut out 
Maltese Cross, with Cherubs and Easter Lilies, - 25c 
Wings of Peace, Novelty in shape of Cross when 
opened out, made of cut out Doves, strung to- 


FOR EASTER REMEMBRANCE AND 
SUNDAY SCHOOL CLASSES. 


Six designs of Floral Cards, 12 assorted in envelope 

for - - - - - - - - 12¢ 
Six designs of Floral Crosses, 12 assorted in envelope 

for - - - - - - - - 126 
Six designs of Cherub and Angel Crosses, 12 assorted 

in envelope for - - - - - - 12¢ 
Six designs of Floral Folding Cards, 12 assorted in en- 

velope for - - - - - - - 18¢ 
Six designs of Floral Folding Crosses, 12 assorted in en- 

velope for - - - - - - - 
Six designs of Shield, Cherub’ and Square Folding 


gether, - 2 : = - . : 


35¢ 


Cards, 12 assorted in envelope for = - - 205C 
Twelve designs of Floral and Cherub Crosses, 12 as- 
sorted in envelope, - - - - - 25¢ 
All Easter Blessings, a beautiful Folding Novelty, 
with cut out Angels standing, in shape of church 
door, - - - - - - - - 50c 


- EASTER VISIONS. 


Selections from the Writing, of the Rev. CHARLES 
A, SAVAGE. 16mo, 142 pages, gilt top, $1.00. 


TWELVE NOTABLE GOOD 
WOMEN 


OF THE NINETEENTH CHNTORY. 
By Rosa NOUCHETTE CAREY. With 12 Portraits. 
12mo, 380 pages, cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


Florence Nightingale, 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts, 
Elizabeth Fry, 

Agnes Weston, 

Grace Darling, 

Frances Ridley Havergal. 


Queen Victoria, 
Princess of Wales, 
Duchess of Teck, 
Princess Alice, 

Sister Dora, 

Lady Henry Somerset, 


HELPS TO GODLY LIVING. 


_ Being Devotional Extracts from the Writings of 
the Most Rev. FREDERICK TEMPLE, D.D., Archbishop 
of Canterbury, 16mo, 204 pages, gilt tup, #1 25. 


REFLECTED LIGHTS 


FROM “THE FAGE OF THE DEEP.” 
By CHRISTINA ROSSETT!I. Selected and arranged by 
W.M.L. JAY, 16mo, 260 pages, illustrated, $1.25. 
“That experienced compiler, W. M. lL. Jay, who 
knows good things when she sees them, and has rare 
taste and skill for their arrangement to meet the needs 
of others, has made up a little book of prose, and 
poetical selections from Christina Rossetti’s Mace 
of the Deep. The result at the compiler’s hand, 
is a lovely little devotional volume, full of a delicate 
and rich aroma, one that will perfume the day of its 
user with high and holy thought in sweet and mus- 
ical expression.”—Literary World. 


BISHOP JOHN SELWYN. 
A Memoir 
By F. D. How, 8vo, 276 pages, Portrait, $2.50. 


“Tt isa model memoir, and we put down the book 
with genuine regret that Mr. How has not given us 
more.’—Living Church. 


THE MORE ABUNDANT LIFE. 


Readings for each day in Lent, selected from un- 
published manuscripts of the Rt. Rev. PHILLIPS 
BROOKS, D.D. 16mo, 250 pages, cloth, $1.25. 


“Tt is not only a book for the Lenten season, but for 
all seasons.”’—Zhe Outlook, 


IN GREEN PASTURES. 


Poems of Cheer, Faith, Hope and Comfort. 16mo, 
256 pages, illustrated, gilt top, $1.25. 

“To the average reader nearly every one of these 
poems will be distinctly new, and nearly every reader 
will find in them a freshness which we at least have 
not found in any other collection. We pay a very 
sincere tribute of admiration and gratitude to the 
author for the large knowledge and rare discrimina- 
tion with which the compilation has been made.” 

Church Standard. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS 
OF BISHOP THOROLD. 


12mo, 284 pages, with portrait, $1.50. 


FOR SALE AT THE BOOKSTORES, OR SENT BY MAIL, POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICES. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers. 31 West 23d Street, New York. 


Why hot Write 
my Us about that 
Cassock- Surplice-Stole 


Or Clerical Sundry for the 
RECGTOR’S EASTER GIFT 


We can save you a deal of time, trouble and money 
Information and samples promptly for the asking. 


E. 0, hin SONS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


908 WALNUT SrT., 


; AY CHURCH ART WORKS 


240 W. 27th St., N.Y. 
FORMERLY 
41 UNIVERSITY PLACE. 


OSCAR LUEKTE, 


ARTIST. 


MEMORIALS 


@IN@ 
Metal, Wood, Marble, Glass 


ESTABLISHED 1886. 
Send for Catalogue. 


ONE besos Se 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, Or any writ- 
ing can be made ona Lawton 
>» Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ming. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work, Agents wanted. 


Pann re & co. 30 Vesey St,, New York. 


*? 69 Dearborn Btreet, Chicago. 


MENEELY BELL CO., 


CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager 
Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. (8 Send for 
Catalogue. The C. 8S. BELL CO., Hillsboro,O. 


BLY KNOWN SINCE 
AVE SU RNISHED 25. 0001826. 
HS OME IRCH, WELLE OTHER TPUREST.BES 

: cO., seat 
mo DW E WEST TROY N.Y sei MEYAL. 
mete CHIMES. Ero. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREF. 


Church Bells, Chimes and Peals of Besy 
Quality. Address, 
b Old Established 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati,0. 


CHURCH BELLS anc'reats 


Best quality on earth. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY- 7. Baltimnote:ilid. 


i 
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Lenten and Easter Goods. 


Vestments, Stoles and Altar Hangings tor Lent and Easter! 
mates furnished upon application, 


Esti- 
For those desiring to do their 


own work, we takz plz asure in stamping designs and selling all ma- ~ 
terials, Send for Hand Book and Samples, 


CARYL COLEMAN, President. 


RUSSELL STURGIS FOOT, Vice-Pres. 


CHURCH GLASS & DECORATING COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


English Stained Glass Windows 


Made by John Hardman & Co 
London and Birmingham. 


American Mosaic Glass Windows, 
Numbers 3, 5 and 7 WEST TWENTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


CHAS. G. BLAKE & C0, 


720 Woman’sTemple,Chicago. 


Memorial 
Crosses. 


Monuments of all Styles. 


Send for our “Help in the Selec- 
tion of a Monument.” Sent Free, 


FURNITURE 


OF ALL KINDS FOR 


CHURCH & CHANCEL 


Write for our new catalogue. Special 
designs and prices made on applica- 
tion. Correspondence solicited. 


PHOENIX FURNITURE CO., 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


Church Cushions. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. 
book. Ostermoor & Co.. 


Send for our free 
116 Elizabeth St., N.Y. 


CHURC 


R. G. 


WINDOWS, 
FURNITURE. 


GEISSLER, % Marble and Metal Work 
56 West 8th St. (near 6th Ave.). New York 


Che Luetke Church Art Works. 
Tract Building, New York: 
MANUFACTURERS IN ALL LINES OF 
CHURCH OR 
MONUMENTAL WORK. 

We have the latest, cheapest and best 


designs in this country. Illustrated 
lists sent free. 


COX SONS & VINING 
' 20 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, 
Choir Yestments, 
Embroideries and Materials, 
Custom Made Clerical Clothing 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH. 


Memorials. Supplies. 


THE COX SONS & BUCKLEY CO. 


Church Furnishers and Decorators. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


COLEGATE ART GLASS CO, 


Established in 1860 by E. Colegate. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS AND BRASSES., 


Highest award Augusta Exposition, 1891. 
318 West 13th Street, New York. 


THEIDEAL RESTING PLACE 


SPRING MONTHS 
FAVORABLE. 


IS THE PENNOYER SANITARIUM, 
AT KENOSHA wis. 


Write for Booklet. 


GRAFTON HALL, 


School for Young Ladies, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


College Preparatory and Graduate Courses, Special 
Advantages in LANGUAGES, MUSIC AND ART, 


Individual Rooms. »% Modern Equipment, 
Rev. B. Calbot Rogers, I. A., Warden 


SOE I AE AE SE A aE AE a aE a aE aE Ne ae ae EE 


The General Theological 
Seminary, 
Chelsea Square, New York. 

The Academic Year began on Wednesday 
the September Ember Week. 

SPECIAL STUDENTS admitted and a GRAD- 
UATE course for graduates of other Theologi- 
cal Seminaries. 

The requirements for admission and other par- 
ticulars can be had from 


The Very Rev. E. A. Hoffman, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Dean 
SE SE AR Ge AE SE AE ae ae a Se ee ee ae ae se ae ae aa ae ae ae ae 
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St. Mary's School, Knoxville, Iil, 


Now in Its Thirty-second Year. 


Prominent families in many States, during a quarter of 
a century, have been patrons of this institution. Students 
are received at any time when there is a vacancy. Escort 
is furnished from Chicago without charge. Address, 

Rev. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Ill. 


THE CHIOAgO DIOCESAN SOHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D., 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, 8.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis, 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1889. 
references: Rt. Rey. I. L. Nicholson, D. D., Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rev. Geo. F. 
Seymour, 8.T.D., Springfield; ‘David B. Lyman, Esq. Chi- 
eago: W.D. Kertoot, EKsq., Chicago. Address, 

THE SIsTER SUPERIOR. 


Miss C, E, Mason's School for Girls 


The Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. Advantages 
of N.Y. City. Graduates students. Prepares for College. 
Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M., Prin. Send for Cat. I. 


Episcopal High School of Virginia, 
Near Alexandria. 


For Boys. Sixty-first year. Illustrated catalogue sent 
on application. 


L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


Racine College Grammar School, 


“The school that makes manly boys.” Graduates enter 
any university. Diploma admits to Universities of Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin. Address 

Rzv. H. D. Ropinson, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


ul s 64t 
Riverview Academy Sr 
Oyerlooks the Hudson. Magnificent and healthful in 
location, with exceptionally efficient instructors. Military 
discipline. B. BISBEE, A.M., Prin., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


, ’ s 
University School of Music, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Albert A. Stanley, A.M., Director. Unusual Advyan- 
tages from connection with the University of Michigan. 
For Caiendar and detailed information, address the Secre- 
tary. 


Marcr 31, 1900° 


LUNGMANS, GREEN & C0. S 
LIST. 


THE BISHOP OF VERMONT. 
CONFIRMATION. By the Rt. Rev. A. C. A, 
Hatt, D.D., Bishop of Vermont. (Oxrorp 
Lisprary oF Practrcat THEOLOGY). Crown 
8vo, pp. 236, cloth $1.50. [Just Ready. 


CANON NEWBOLT. 


RELIGION. By the Rev. W. C. E. NEw- 
BOLT, M‘A., Canon and Chancellor of St. 
Paul’s (OxForD LispraRY OF PRACTICAL 
THEOLOGY). Crown, 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE REV. DARWELL STONE. 


BAPTISM. By the Rev. DARWELL STONE, 
M.A., Principal of the Missi onary College, 
Dorchester. (OxFORD LIBRARY OF PRACT- 
IcAL THEOLOGY.) Crown, 8vo, pp. xii.- 
303, cloth, $1.50. 


DEAN ROBBINS. 


AN ESSAY TOWARD FAITH. By WiL¥ForpD 
L. Rogsins, D.D., Dean of the Cathedral of 
All Saints, Albany. 16mo, cloth, extra, 
$1.00. [April 2. 


This book has been written in the belief that much 
prevalent skepticism rests on a failure to apprehend 
the reasonableness of the Catholic Faith. Its ap- 
proach to the theme is unconventional; in a series of 
short chapters the author treats of various hindrances 
to faith. Faith is viewed as a complex movement, 
demandiug the activity of the whole man, and closely 
associated in the last analysis with an act of will. 


DEAN LUCKOCK. 


SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF EACH 
OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. By HERBERT 
Mortimer Lucxock, D.D., Dean of Lich. 
field. Crown S8vo, $1.75. 


MARRIAGE ADDRESSES AND MARRIAGE 
HYMNS, By the Bishop oF LoNpoN, the 
BisHop oF TRuRO, the DEAN OF ROCHESTER, 
the DEAN oF NorwicH, Canon NEWBOLT, 
Canon Bopy, etc. Compiled by the Rev. 0. 
P. Wardwell-Yerburgh, M. A., Vicar of the 
Abbey Church of St. Mary, Tewkesbury. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


* * * This Book is an attempt to meet the require- 
ments of the rubric providing for the delivery of a 
sermon declaring the duties of man and wife at the 

_ solemnization of matrimony. 

In the preface the editor expresses his satisfaction 
at being aple to provide a volume containing addres- 
ses from so many distinguished preachers, repre- 
senting all schools of thought in the Church. 


REV. DR. MORTIMER. 


JESUS AND THE RESURRECTION. Thir- 
ty addresses for Good Friday and Easter. 
By the Rev. ALFRED G. Mortimer, Rector 
of St. Mark’s, Philadelphia. 12mo, $1.25. 


THE SEVEN LAST WORDS OF OUR MOST 
HOLY REDEEMER. With Meditations on 
Some Scenes in His Passion. By the Rev. 
ALFRED G. Mortimer, Rector of St. Mark’s, 
Philadelphia. 12mo, $1.00. 


REV. T. B. STRONG. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE REAL PRES- 
ENCE. By Tuomas B. Srronc, B.D., Stu- 
dent of Christ Church, Author of ‘‘Christ- 
jan Ethics: Being the Bampton Lectures 
for 1895.’ Crown 8vo, $1.00. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


91-93 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Catalogue. 


LSON’S Prayer Books 
| and Hymnals, 


Beautifully printed on fine, white and celebrated India paper. 


Numerous editions and all styles of binding. 
THE © HURCHMAN Says: ‘‘In our opinion, the workmanship of these vol- 
umes challenges comparison with, if it does not actually excel, that of similar books 
printed anywhere else in the world.” 
IN SETS FROM 60 CENTS UPWARDS. 
For sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of list price. 


Write for 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 
37 East 18th St., New York 


MEMORIALS 


Appropriate at 


EASTER 


Imperial 8vo Prayer Book 
For use at Reading Desk or Altar. Great 
Primer type on Superior paper. Bound in cloth or 
fine leather. Prices from $3.00 to $8.00. 


Altar Services 


A volume containing all the Services 
read at the Altar. Beautifully printed in Great 
Primer type on superior paper, and bound in either 
Persian, Turkey, or Levant morocco. Prices from 
$6.00 to $15.00. 


Fald=-Stool Book 


For the Litany Desk. It contains the Litany, 
Occasional Prayers, Penitential Office, etc., together 
with a musical setting of the Litany and Penitential 
Office. Beautifully printed in Great Primer type and 
bound in either red or purple morocco. Price, $10. 


Pica 12mo Prayer Books and 
Hymnals 


For use at Ghancel Stalls. 
printed on opaque paper. Bound in red or purple 
morocco, or best red Levant. Price $5.00 to $9.70. 
Specimen pages and price list will be sent by mail on 

application to 


E Se BAYOUNG S CO: soy print 


WE TEACH MEDICINE 


This is quite different from offering superior ad- 
vantages for the study of Medicine. Send for Circu- 
tar so .2? ’ 


Northwestern University Women’s 


Medical School , : 
333-339 South Lincoln Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


MARCH MAGAZINES. 


Tue International Magazine, of Chicago, 
which has just reason for being hurt because 
an Eastern magazine has taken the same 
name, presents its usual international med- 
ley.. There is a paper on Spanish Names, 
which gives much information not generally 
known, an illustrated chapter on The Congo 
Free State, and various selected and trans- 
lated bits of fiction. 


Tue International Monthly, published at 
Burlington, Vt., began its first number in 
January, and it is the third number which is 
now under review. The magazine took the 
name of The International, which is published 
at Chicago, in a way which we do not con- 
sider justifiable, and we feel that the Chicago 
magazine has a just grievance against it. The 
new monthly, however, contains excellent 
matter. The March number includes a dis- 
cussion of the Southern Question, by Edward 
P. Clark, of New York, who, notwithstanding 
his Northern residence, appears to be well 
informed of the conditions in the South. 
Professor Trent of the University of the South 
contributes a careful paper on Some Recent 
Balzac Literature. There are several other 
papers as well. 


THe American Journal of Sociology, pub- 
lished at tke University of Chicago Press, 
always contains good matter, but the current 


[Continued on next page. | 


Beautifully | 


American Church 
Biography and History, 


For Parish and Private Libraries. 


I, An Apostle of the Western Church (Bp. 


_Kemper). By the Rev. GREENOUGH 
WHITE. $1.50. 

I. Reminiscences of Bishop Clark, of 
Rhode Island. Portrait. Sile2e 


3. McConnell’s History of the American 


Church. Eighth Revised Edition. II- 

lustrated. $2.00. 

4, Bishop Wilmer’s Reminiscences. (Third 

Edition, just out). Portraits. $1.50. 

5. Records of an Active Life. (Remin- 
iscences of the Rev. Dr. H. Dyer). 

Portraits. $2.00. 


6. The Life and Work of Dr. Muhlenberg. 
(Fourth Edition). $2.00. 
These are books that ought to be kept in 
circulation in every parish. They make in- 
telligent Churchmen of their readers. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, Publisher, 
2 & 8 Bible House, New York. 


EASTER MUSIC. 


The Clergy and Choirmasters are invited 
to carefully examine Darlington’s ‘‘Hymnal 
of the Church” when the 
question of renewing old Hymnals, or of 


at this season, 
making a change of books is up for consider- 
ation. Darlington’s Hymnal is, according 
to the testimonials of many churches now 
using it, accomplishing more in the way of 
hearty congregational singing thanany other 
Church music book of our times. The right 
tune is given to each Hymn, and in the latest 
edition there has been added, by way of an 
Appendix, the music for intoning the Litany, 
Holy Communion and Choral Service. It is 
in fact a complete choir book at nominal 
cost, and is meritorious from every point of 
view. Single copies, 75 cents, postpaid; 
special rates for introduction. Address 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, Publisher, 2 & 3 
Bible House, New York. 


MUSIC FOR LENT AND EASTER 
ESTABLISHED 1811; of a. 
JARGEST CATALOGUE, 

OF CHURCH MUSIC.., 


-A\nthems and Services at 
«from 5 cents - Catalogues Free. 


OVELLO., EWER & CO. & 
21 E. 17TH ST. NEW YORK: 


FOR A BEAUTIFUL EASTER PICTURE oct%ea 


Send a dime and two 2c stamps to 
SCHOOL OF ART AND SCIENCE, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gail Borden ®EST INFANT Foon. 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 


le 
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Jackson Boul. & State St., 
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WAU 
EASTER 
MEMORIALS 


TRAVIRARAURAE AR ANALARAN 


Silver, 
Brass, 
Stone, — 
v OR * Wood. 


HIGHEST GRADE. 


LDING & CO. 


CHICAGO. 


MARCH MAGAZINES, 
[Continued from previous page. | 


mumber, in a chapter of Professor John R. 
Common’s series, entitled The Church, is so 
contrary to the historie facts concerning the 
rise and growth of the Church, as to largely 
detract from the value of his work as a 
whole. The Church is not ‘fan organization 
which grows up about religious belief in the 
struggle for existence.” It would seem as 
though historic research would have made 
such a colossal error impossible to a man of 
such large ability as Professor Commons. 
More useful is the discussion of Population 
and Wages, by Antonio Llano, and the second 
chapter in the Study of Women Criminals, 
by Frances A.. Kellor. 


THE publishers of Current History, Bos- 
ton, announce that that magazine changes 
with the March number from a quarterly to 
a monthly, and that the price of single num- 
bers is reduced to 15 cents, the year’s sub- 
scription remaining at $1.50 as hitherto. The 
magazine is of large importance as containing 
the record of current events in all parts of 
the world, carefully and accurately stated, 
making a compendium of large value to all 
who follow public affairs. The magazine is 
fully illustrated. 


THE People’s Monthly, an Illustrated 
Magazine, of which the first number has just 
been issued, has, we think, reached the cli- 
max of cheapness, the subscription price be- 
ing fifty cents per year. The initial number, 
dated for March, contains an interesting pa- 
per on Literary Women of the American Reyv- 
olution, a sketch of Nathaniel Hawthorne, as 
Revealed in Mosses from an Old Manse, half 
a dozen stories, each complete in this number, 
and other excellent matter of various kinds. 
Published at Philadelphia. 


THE regular visits of The Living Age are 
always welcome, and keep American readers 
abreast of the thought of foreign countries, by 
its articles reprinted from foreign magazines. 


EASTER GIFTS, 


Att books and cards mentioned in this 
column, or any books received, can be sup- 
plied by The Young Churchman Co. 


Very |pretty floral crosses for Easter 
Cards, all new designs for this season, are 
now ready. We will send 12 assorted kinds 
for 50 cents. 


Att of our Easter Cards listed at 5, 10, 
and 15 cents left from the last two years, 
we are selling to Sunday Schools at the rate 
of $3.00 per hundred. They are all very 
choice ones, too. 


Tue S. P. C. K. Easter Cards are purely 
ecclesiastical in style. They are made to 
retail at 5, 10, 15, and 20 cents each. We 
will send a sample card of each price (adding 
an extra one of the 5 cent cards) making 
five cards in all, for 50 cents. The cards are 
all smaller, and can readily be enclosed in 
ordinary letter envelopes in ladies’ corres- 
pondence. 


Prayer Books for Easter gifts are 
always desirable. We wish to call attention 
to some special ones which have been manu- 
factured according to our own designs, and 
the best in all respects, at the respective 
prices, that are to be had. First, we call 
attention to the superior leatherette bind- 
ings, which make beautiful books. No 21 
is bound in black, and No. 22 in red. For 
children they are very attractive, particu- 
larly the red one. These we furnish at the 
very low price of 36 cents each, post paid. 
Then No. 24 bound in French seal, makes 
the best of the low price leather books. 


This we sell for 45 cents, post paid. No. 26 
is bound in Persian calf, with gold cross on 
side. This is sold for 63 cents post paid. 
All of the foregoing have gilt edges, and are 
48 mo. in size (viz., 4x2% in.). The type 
used in them is larger than in any similar 
line by other manufacturers. For still 
higher grades, one should send for our full 
catalogue, and consult that. In the 32 mo. 
size (5x314 in.), No. 80 in black, and No. 
80R in red, leatherette, sell at 45 cents each; 
and No. 81 in French morocco, 60 cents; and 
No. 82, is a seal grain leather, with red 
under gold edge, gold roll and gilt cross, at 
81 cents post paid. Where Prayer, Books 
and Hymnals are wanted in combination 
sets, we can furnish the same grade as the 
foregoing single books as follows: Prayer 
Book and Hymnal No. 91 black, and No. 92 
red, leatherette, at 90 cents per set. No. 
93 is bound in French seal, with gilt cross 
on side, at $1.13 post paid. The above are 
in 48 mo. size. For others, consult cata- 
logue. We have named the popular books, 
and the ones most sought for as presents for 
children particularly. We carry a large line 
of all grades, and gladly send catalogue to all 
who wish one. A postal card to The Young 
Churchman Co. will bring one to you 
promptly. 


FOR HOLY WEEK, 


As Hoty WEEK approaches, we would re- 
mind the clergy that a valuable leaflet. to 
distribute is The Events of Holy Week. This 
is published by The Young Churchman Co., 
at $2.00 per hundred copies (more or less 
at the same rate). Giving as it does a 
harmony of the Gospels for each day of the 
week, a devout person can readily follow the 
events, and find the topics most helpful for 
meditation, even for busy people. They are 
now widely used, but their more extended use 
is recommended. 


No. 48 


Tue failure of the firm of D. Appleton & Company, coming 
so closely upon the embarrassment of the Harpers, suggests the 
difficulties under which large publishing houses carry on their 
work. ‘The public occasionally hear of the enormous sale of 
some popular work issued from the press. They seldom hear of 
the thousands of books also published which never pay their 
expenses. Where one book succeeds, many hundreds, if not 
thousands, fail. Strangely enough, moreover, there is no ad- 
vance test of popularity. Why, within the past few years, books 
so widely differing in every respect as David Harum, Trilby, 
Richard Carvel, and In His Steps, should be the leaders in 
popular approval, it is impossible to say. No publisher, however 
experienced, and no book reader, however astute, has ever been 
able to gauge even approximately, the public whim. The result 
is that every publishing house has hundreds of thousands of 
worthless book sheets stored away, and has suffered a loss of a 
large part of the money sunk in such books. That the pub- 
lishers of David Harum should fail while the sales yet continue 
as they do, is one of those strange freaks of commercial activity 
which can hardly be'explained. Our sympathy and hopes that 
light will yet emerge out of darkness, are gladly tendered to 
the firm which finds itself embarrassed. They are among the 
largest and most highly respected of American publishing 
houses. 


Tue Loud Bill, on which we made some observations last 
week, was, by a decisive majority, re-committed, which in plain 
parlance means that it was killed. No doubt the strong lobby of 
interested parties is largely responsible for this result, but the 
fact remains, that if the Bill might be drawn up with a view 
to considering the actual needs of publishers of papers, there 
would be a larger probability that sensible men would favor its 
passage. 


WE SINCERELY trust there is no truth in the report which 
comes from Washington, that a proposition will be made by the 
United States to the Joint High Commission which is charged 
with the consideration of difficulties between England and the 
United States, to exchange an Alaskan port for the right to 
fortify a Nicaraguan canal. We have heretofore expressed our 
own opinion that the canal, if built, ought to be absolutely 
neutral in war as in peace, and that it would be highly injudi- 
cious for the United States to charge herself with the necessity 
of defending it in case of war with another nation. There may 
be reasons why a strip of the Alaskan coast should be ceded to 
England to satisfy Canadian claims. Of that we do not at this 
time express an opinion. If such is the case, the cession ought 
to be gracefully made by the United States. That, in our 
opinion, would be loss enough, without coupling with it the far 
greater loss in every respect which would accrue from the neces- 
sity of fortifying the canal. It is hard to tell where the United 
States would gain by such a combination agreement. It is a 
pleasure to discover that the Senate has ratified the treaty 
between the United States and Great Britain, relative to the 
estates of citizens of one country dying in the other. This 
treaty will prevent some abuses that have existed in the past, 
when our diplomatic service has sometimes not been shown in 
a favorable light. 


_. Iv sees incredible that the reports cabled from Bloemfon- 
tein can be true, that President Kruger and President Steyn 


have each issued proclamations annexing the territory of the 
other, and it is wholly unlikely that these two leaders in the 
Boer conflict would take this public means of showing the world 
that they had had a falling out, even if such had occurred. 
The report appears to have come direct from the capital named 
to the London Times, but we can only think that the cor- 
respondent in the Free State capital is unusually gullible, even 
for a newspaper correspondent, or else that the pressure from the 
home office to send special dispatches, was unusually active. 


British military progress in South Africa last week was 
not great. Colonel Plumer, who had advanced from the north- 
ward to within fourteen miles of Mafeking, was suddenly 
obliged to assume a defensive position, and his advance was 
stopped by the Boers, after a brisk fight. Colonel Plumer’s 
forces appear to be not very formidable, and no doubt he would 
at any rate have been obliged to await reinforcements before 
beginning the attack. General Methuen, whose forces are still 
to the south of Mafeking, has also been unable to take any 
active steps looking to the relief of the long-besieged city. 
Lord Roberts’ campaign has not been pressed, and for two 
weeks he has remained at Bloemfontein. 
sity of obtaining additional mules for transport, and of resting 
the animals, as well as the men, is the primary cause of this 
inactivity, but apparently his northward progress toward the 
Transvaal must be suspended in order to send reinforcements 
for a final movement to relieve Mafeking. The latter cannot 
long be delayed, and must be the next step in the war. Doubt- 
less Methuen from the south and the reinforced troops from 
Plumer’s position on the north, will make a combined attack. 
In the meantime, the southern portion of the Orange Free 
State appears to be resuming its normal appearance, and is in 
British possession, and it is reported that on Monday of this 
week a movement of British cavalry had been made into the 
Transvaal, reaching a point eighteen miles north of Christiana. 
A sensational report of the capture of General Gatacre proved 
to be not even founded on fact. 


Kentucky again attracts attention by the sensational trial 
of the alleged accessories to the assassination of Mr. Goebel. 
The Republican state officials, whom many believed to be the 
victims of an outrageous law, have forfeited the sympathy of 
the nation by their conduct. Such conduct does not affect the 
legal question as to the election, nor the moral question as to 
the methods of the election; but it cannot fail to have weight 
in the withdrawal of the moral support of the people at large. 
Seldom has there been an event in which political advantages 
have apparently been so ruthlessly thrown away, as by the course 
of Governor Taylor and his associates. The evidence at the 
preliminary examination of Powers and others appears to indi- 
cate that there was a conspiracy to murder not only Mr. Goebel, 
but also enough of the Democratic members of the Legislature 
to change the political complexion of that body, and that cer- 
tain of the Republican officials were involved. Of course, at 
this writing no evidence in rebuttal has been presented, nor is 
it likely to be until the parties are placed on trial. It is pos- 
sible that the testimony of Golden may then be overthrown. 
Unhappily, however, this does not appear probable. We sin- 
cerely hope that all guilty parties may be punished to the fullest 
extent of the law, and that all involved in the conspiracy, if 


such a conspiracy existed, may be convicted. 


No doubt the neces- * 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


INCE Bishop Potter’s return, steps have been taken which 

put Holyrood parish into excellent condition. It should 
be explained that Holyrood occupies a new site or field upon 
the extreme west side, on the heights, a long way north of 
Grant’s tomb. The late Rev. W. O. Embury was rector of it, 
and was succeeded by the Rev. C. Morton Murray. The legal 
organization of Holyrood is similar to that of St. Mary the 
Virgin; it has trustees instead of vestrymen. Bishop Potter 
warmly approves Mr. Murray as president of the Board of 
Trustees, and he will now be formally elected rector. The vice- 
president of the Board is Reginald P. Bolton, Esq., the treas- 
urer, Mr. Elihu Chauncy, and the secretary, Mr. E. S. Gorham. 
A property worth about $50,000 has been accumulated there, and 
the work under Mr. Murray is most prosperous. There is a 
debt, but it is not large, and the new underground road, ground 
for which was broken last Saturday, also some new trolley lines, 
pass near it, which enhance its value in finances, but what is 
more, increase its usefulness as a Church parish. 

Last Sunday, Prof. T. M. Riley, of the General Seminary, 
late of Nashotah, held the annual retreat at the House of Mercy, 
Inwood, for the sisters and workers there. 

It was fifty years last Sunday since Dr. Houghton held the 
first service in what has since become one of the most famous 
parishes in the New World. There was a choral celebration 
at half past ten, with short address referring to the anniver- 
sary by the rector, the Rev. Dr. George C. Houghton, who is a 
nephew of the founder. The Rev. C. S. Leffingwell, of Bar 
Harbor, Me., assisted in the services, preaching in the after- 
noon. In the evening, the preacher was Dr. Steele, of Trinity 
Church. It is purposed to endow the first pew in the transept, 
known as the rector’s pew, to make it forever free for the use of 
clergy who may visit the church. 

A serious blow to the interests of St. Stephen’s, Woodlawn, 
one of the prosperous Archdeaconry missions, came last week 
from a most unforeseen quarter. Mr. Forsythe, a business man 
of the community, who took a warm interest in the mission, and 
was about to undertake the building of, a new chapel, plans for 
which had been drawn, was struck by a trolley car, and died 
after suffering intensely for three hours. What effect the death 
will have upon the mission it is too early to say. The congre- 
gation are now in mourning for the man and helper, who had 
been so much to them in the times of their struggling experi- 
ences. The priest in charge is the Rev. T. Manly Sharpe, for- 
merly at St. Agnes’ Chapel, Trinity parish. 

The name of St. James’ Chapel has been changed to St. 
Edmund’s Church. Its location is in the Bronx, and it was 
started as a mission of St. James’, Fordham. , Last fall the 
title to the property was transferred to the Archdeaconry, and 
the Rev. Walter E. Bentley, who is secretary of the Actors’ 
National Church Alliance, was placed in charge. Under him 
the title was taken, the name changed, and efforts are now 
making to erect a larger church. So successful is the work, 
that often many more come to the services than can get into 
the little chapel. Parish lines have been set off, and soon a 
parish in legal form will be established. 

Lost ground is to be recovered in Harlem. Some years ago 
there was a flourishing parish of the Archangel, with a prop- 
erty worth about $30,000. It was located on the level below 
Morningside Heights, and almost under the shadow of the new 
Cathedral. Through misfortune the property had to be given 
up, and the parish might have been given up also had it not 
been for a determined priest, formerly assistant at St. Michael’s, 
who went to work when there was little to work on. Now a 
new site has been purchased and partly paid for, and there are 
some thousands of dollars in hand to begin building a new 
eburch. Land is fearfully high in the neighborhood, and it is 
almost enough to crush the life out of any struggling band of 
Church people to think of doing anything in such a place. 
Flats abound everywhere, but in this instance there live in them 
bright, brain-working people—artists, newspaper men, design- 
ers, machinists, ete. In such a field and against such difficul- 
ties, the Rev. G. S. Pratt is rapidly getting a foothold, and is 
now practically certain to recover the lost ground and make 
there a stronger parish than ever. Since last summer, the 
Archangel congregation has used the Cathedral crypt, morn- 
ings. The new lots are on St. Nicholas Avenue between 114th 
and 115th Streets, are 50 feet front total width, and cost $35,000. 

Just before Bishop Talbot concluded his work for Bishop 
Potter, he visited Poughkeepsie, confirming classes in all three 
churches there. The number confirmed in St. Paul’s was 24, in 
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Christ Church 12, and in the Holy Comforter 33. The largest 
class confirmed by Bishop Talbot this Lent was at St. Thomas’ 
Chapel, New York. The number was 122. Bishop Potter be- 
gan his visitations after only a very short rest. At the Pro- 
Cathedral the class numbered 31, and in his address the Bishop 
made a brief reference to his recent travels, by saying there 
is a great Christian family in the East, so large and so pro- 
gressive that it ought to inspire people at home to do their full 
duty. On the Fourth Sunday in Lent, the Bishop visited in the 
morning Calvary, in the afternoon the Ascension, and in the 
evening the Epiphany, confirming classes at all. 

Local papers have endeavored to make out that there was 
some trouble in Christ Church, Poughkeepsie, which caused the 
Rev. S. A. Weikert to leave it for St. Mark’s, Paterson. A 
sufficient answer is the reception rendered Mr. Weikert by the 
Young Men’s Club of the parish. The president of the Club, 
in a suitable address, paid a very high tribute to Mr. Weikert, 
whose reply was no less fitting and hearty. Mr. Weikert begins 
his Paterson rectorate on April 1. 

The Rev. Perey S. Grant, in conversation concerning his 
recent trip to the Philippines, makes it clear that he considers 
the problems of the Church, and of the State as well, of far too 
much importance to make them the subject of an interview. 
When asked by Tue Livins Cuurcu for information, he replied 
that he felt it to be his duty to carefully weigh his words and 
to say what he might say only in written form. He mentioned 
the marked change in the views of Bishop Potter, his travelling 
companion, but observed that his own views had not undergone 
such change, because they were not with the Bishop to begin 
with. His own view had, he said, been much strengthened, and 
he was more than encouraged—he was even enthusiastic—oyer 
the way our Government has managed things there thus far. 
He feels the Church has a vast opportunity there, and expressed 
gratification that Bishop Potter is, upon his return, throwing 
his influence in behalf of an early entry into that vast open 
door. He said that he wanted to say something that might help, 
not hinder, President McKinley in his difficult task, and inti- 
mated that he was preparing the same in some careful form, for 
publication at an early date. During his absence, the Rev. 
Lester Bradner, Jr., as minister in charge, kept things in excel- 
lent shape, and he was assisted by the Rev. R. G. Quennell, late 
of Binghamton. The latter will now remain, for a time at least. 
Ascension parish work is far too heavy for a rector and one 
assistant. The work of the chapel, under the Rey. Mr: Sheerin, 
is equally active and prosperous. 

The Rey. Vincent C. Lacey, formerly at Grace Church, 
Newark, with Dr. Christian, and later, assistant at the Church 
of the Transfiguration, New York, takes the place of the Rey. 
Guy L. Wallis at St. Mary the Virgin. He changed from one 
church to the other at mid-Lent. At St. Mary’s last Sunday 
morning, new Eucharistic lights were blessed. They are 
memorials, and are given by Mr. and Mrs. Searles. Their cost 
is about $1,000. 

The Rey. Dr. S. C. Swallow is a Methodist minister from 
Pennsylvania. He ran for governor of that state a year or two 
ago, but was beaten. He lectured last week before the Work- 


ingmen’s Club of St. George’s Church, and several hundred 


workingmen came to hear him talk about Rockefeller, Carnegie, 
Frick, and the coal, gas, and other robber-barons, as he called 
them. He declared that even if these men do give their money, 
once made, to education and to public and useful purposes, they 
are entitled to no credit, because they do not make their money 
honestly. He said that while poor men are able to get three to 
five per cent only, upon their modest savings, these men, through 
combination and the control of the lawmaking bodies, are able 
to realize 25 to 40 per cent. He said that Carnegie and Frick 
had skinned the people for years, and now that they were quar- 
relling he hoped they would skin each other. As they have since 
made up, the Populists’ wish is not likely to come true. The 
lecture was given, not in the parish house, but in the church 
itself. 

Three delegates appointed by the Board of Managers to the 
Ecumenical Conference on Foreign Missions asked to be re- 
lieved, all of them because of other and previous ongagereun 
which prevented them from attending. 

You wouldn’t allow the parson to dictate to you as to how to 
run your store, or office, or shop, or farm, or house. But there are a 
good many of you who are very fond of dictating to him how to run 
the parish. You pay him, you say. And so you pay your butcher 
and your baker, your lawyer and your doctor, but that doesn’t give 
you the right to tell them how to manage their own ‘business.. You 
get value for your money anyway.—Chureh Work. 
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BISHOP WHIPPLE IN PUERTO RICO. 
By tHe Rey. Gro. B. Pratt. 
ISHOP WHIPPLE landed in San Juan early Monday 
morning, February 19th, and sailed for the States March 
7th. During this time, both Sundays were filled with services, 
and eight or nine towns on the coast and within the interior, 
were touched upon or visited. We made nearly the entire circle 
around the island. At San Juan a class of fourteen were con- 
firmed, presented by the priest in charge. 
Passing by Arecibo, where, on account of the high waves and 
surf of the ocean, it was impossible to land, and afterward 
riding for an hour in the harbor of Aguodilla, the first service 
was held in the theatre at Moyague, where a large congregation 
of civilians and military were assembled. A ride through the 
town had previously given the Bishop and his wife a glimpse of 
its beauty, and a reception was held at Lieutenant Elliott’s, 10 
which many came, before time for taking the steamer at 9:30 
p. M. for Ponce. 

At this latter place on Ash Wednesday morning, Holy 
Trinity Church was opened with a good assembly of white and 
colored people. The only regret was that the Rev. Mr. Caunt 
had not returned from the States to give his usual hearty wel- 
come to all visitors. 

_ At 11:30 we embarked for Arroyo, on the south coast. The 
sea was high, a strong wind dead ahead, and when we reached 
the harbor, a landing was made from a large yawl which tested 
the nerves of all the party. One of the most inter- 
esting services of all the visitation was held here, in 
the large front room of a loyal lady where the mis- 
sion assembles each Sunday. A Roman Catholic 
organist assisted in the music, most of which had 
been admirably arranged by Miss Maria MacCor- 
mick, who is the moving spirit of the entire Church 
movement. We stayed over night at the hacienda of 
Mr. MacCormick, situated on the road between Ar- 
reyo and Guayama; a resting place of welcome and 
hospitality which will long abide in memory. 

After 20 miles’ ride over the most perfect of 
roads and with scenery that cannot be surpassed on 
any other part of the island, in the midst of a short 
mountain shower the town of Cayey was reached, 
where, within the U. S. barracks, in the evening, 
joined to a hearty service of soldiers’ voices and to 
many civilians who had not heard a sermon in a 
year, the Bishop preached with vigor and earnest- 
ness. Oayey is a high mountain town where cool 
nights abound the year round. Major Whipple met 
the party with an ambulance for the rest of the 
journey, which was made over forty miles of the 
splendid military road, on both sides of which are 
perpetual panoramas of the most picturesque views 
found in any part of the world. This completed 
four days of constant travel upon a rough sea and 
over steep mountains. 

The two Sundays at San Juan were red letter days for the 
Church. There were excellent congregations and good music. 
The Confirmation class, taking their first Communion from the 
first Bishop of the American Church who had landed on these 
shores, were filled with deep solemnity, and, with the congrega- 
tion, received impressions which could be seen on many faces. 
The last addresses given were to the soldiers of the Eleventh 
Infantry, marshalled by Chaplain Brown after retreat, on Sun- 
day evening, and on Wednesday morning to officers and the 
poor native beneficiaries of the Woman’s Aid Society. 

The Secretary of War having authorized the governor of 
the island to allow a permit for the building of a church within 
San Juan, the Bishop met the committee twice to consult over 
the matter, which it is devoutly. hoped may be brought to a 
successful issue from monies derived from the States. For the 
love of God and His Church, will not some good person or per- 
sons heed this opportunity ? 

In his own time the Bishop will give his impressions and 
details of this memorable trip, which will go upon the archives 
of the ecclesiastical history of this island. 

Like the centavos scattered by hand along the military 
road to the almost countless suppliant mendicants as the coach 
wound its way homeward, many blessings and prayers will 
abound and be answered from this episcopal visit to Puerto Rico. 


“Our fathers’ God! from ont whose hand, 
The centuries fall like grains of sand.” 


This is one choice event which at the threshold of this 
century, has just been dropped from out of God’s Hand. 
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AFTER A FIRE. 


ss (eee two years of unceasing labor on the part of the 
rector, the Rey. Edwin Weary, and the congregation of 
St. Stephen’s Church, East Liverpool, Ohio, by unremitting work 
the debt of $4,500, that hung over the building for a long time, 
was paid. The hand of the fire fiend completely destroyed the 
church building at an early hour on Saturday morning, Jan. 
27th. The church cost $8,000, and was insured for only $4,000. 
Though so short a time has elapsed since the fire, the following 
will show the ardor of the people of the parish, who, though 
having experienced so dire a visitation, have gone to work with 
their usual enthusiasm and have cleared away the debris and 
prepared the ground for the erection of a beautiful new edifice 
which, phcenix-like, will erewhile rise from the ashes of the 
dear old church, which twenty-three years ago had been erected 
by only thirty-five zealous members. 

In the removal of the debris, great care was taken to reach 
the corner stone, in which had been placed by loving hands, 
more than a quarter of a century before, interesting documents 
reflecting the life of the Church in that day. It was not long 
before the box was placed in the hands of the rector. As soon 
as this was known, intense interest was manifested by those 
who had witnessed the placing of that box when the corner- 
stone had been laid by the Rev. Dr. French, of Cleveland. In 
order that all should enjoy equally the revealing of its valuable 
contents, the rector deemed it wise to make the close of the 
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PROPOSED CHURCH AT EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO. 


following Sunday evening service the opportunity therefor; due 
notice of the same having been given. 

The box was opened in the presence of an enormous con- 
gregation, and it was found that, owing to an air hole, the con- 
tents were in a condition of almost complete decay. Neverthe- 
less, the rector was able to identify the contents as follows: 

Letter signed by the Rev. Philip McKim, rector, containing 
names of vestry, Building Committee, ete. 


Copy of The Churchman, October, 1877. ; 
Copy of The Standard (Diocesan Journal). 
Copy of Spirit of Missions. 

Copy of Hast Liverpool Tribune. 

Copy of Potter’s Gazette. 

Bible and Prayer Book. 

Silver coin, 1877. 


Perhaps the most remarkable incident of the fire was the 
discovery, on the same day, when searching among the ruins, 
that the church Bible, which had rested upon the lectern so 
many years, lay open, though a heap of ashes, revealing but 
a single readable verse, and that verse was—“For our God is a 
consuming fire.” 

This had such an effect upon the members of the congre- 
gation that many have preserved ashes of the Sacred Book. 

On the Monday after the fire, while the ruins of the old 
church were still smouldering, the rector called a parish meet- 
ing, for the purpose of considering the erection of a new church, 
and he made an appeal to the large number present for funds 
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to commence the same. Notwithstanding that the rector had 
made so many appeals for the liquidating of their heavy debt, 
the response was phenomenal, the amount subscribed reach- 
ing to $3,500 as a start. Two committees were appointed at 
that meeting to assist the vestry in soliciting funds from those 
outside the Church. Two weeks later, with the aid of the per- 
sonal effort of Mr. Weary, the sum of $4,500 was reported, a 
practical evidence of the universal sympathy felt for the rector 
and his congregation. With this encouragement the congrega- 
tion will lend every effort to erect a church that will be an 
ornament to the diocese and a credit to the city of Liverpool. 
Plans have been accepted by the vestry for a building to cost 
from $15,000 to $20,000 when completed, like the accompanying 
illustration. 


After the noble effort on the part of the congregation and 


citizens, the rector, with the consent of his Bishop, appeals to 
the sympathy of all Churchmen, with the confidence that they 
will rally to his and their aid. 


CHANGES IN THE CHURCH MISSIONS HOUSE. 


ROWTH of the work of the Board of Domestic and Foreign 
Missions drove the offices of that organization out of the 
Bible House. Had there not been such growth, and a Dr. Lang- 
ford to undertake the brunt of the task to secure a Church Mis- 


WAITING ROOM—BOARD’S NEW QUARTERS, CHURCH MISSIONS 
HOUSE. 


[Secretary’s rooms open out of this one. The one where door is ajar is Dr 
Lloyd’s room. | i 


NEW BOARD ROOMS—CHURCH MISSIONS HOUSE. 


[The new Business Office. ] 
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sions House, it is not unlikely the Board would still be in the 
ancient office hostelry. 

When the new House was planned, less than a decade ago, 
quarters deemed amply large for many years to come were 
provided on the second floor. But six years were enough to 
prove them. outgrown. Long before new officers were chosen, 


THE VETERAN—THE REV. JOSHUA KIMBER. 


even before the death of Dr. Langford, the work of the Board 
had so grown that the quarters were too small. Hence, when a 
new General and a new Corresponding Secretary, and a little 
later a new Office Secretary came, it became imperative that 
larger accommodations be provided. : 
These have been found on the third floor. There is a cen- 
tral room, from which all other rooms open. Here are attend- 
ants, tables bearing literature, and, what all of the force enjoy, 
a telephone room shut off from the noise. The feature of the 
new quarters are the counting rooms, two in number, looking 
very business-like. Other rooms are not unusual, unless Dr. 
Lloyd’s be excepted. That is away from the street as much as 
possible, and the window affords a quiet panorama of Calvary 
Church roof. But Dr. Lloyd came lately from Virginia. It 
takes time to get accustomed to the racket of Fourth Avenue! 
A spacious room on the same floor contains the stationary 
in bulk, and adjoining, but entered from the main hall, are two 
committee rooms, capable of seating twenty to thirty persons 
each. Below, on the second floor and in the old quarters 
unchanged, is the Board room, and, connecting with it, two fine 
committee rooms. Adjoining these, in turn, is the chapel. The 
room of the Woman’s Auxiliary remains on the second floor, 
looking rather lonesome, but as active in good work as ever. 
The missionary work of the Church grows. Quarters in 
which to transact the details of that work grow to keep pace 
with it. Viewed as a place in which to transact the business of 
a great religious body, the new quarters are ideal; there are 


hone more so in New York. 


THE SAINT MARY MEMORIAL. 


OAKLAND, PITTSBURGH. 


N EVENT of great importance and significance was .the 

opening with a service of Benediction of the Bishop’s 
Chapel at Oakland, on the eve of the Feast of the Annuncia- 
tion of St. Mary the Virgin—an appropriate time, because of 
the name which has been given to the chapel. The Bishop was 
assisted in the service by the vicar, the Rev. John Warnock; 
Archdeacons Cole and Wightman; and several of the clergy 
of the city and vicinity. The music was rendered by, the vested 
choir, which has been trained by the Rev. Mr. Warnock. 

There was first the installation service of the choir, the 
cross-bearers, and the servers, and the service then proceeded 
with the benediction of the various memorial gifts presented to 


‘the church. On the Feast of the Annunciation the regular 


services were begun, which will be continued in the chapel here- 
after. Holy Communion at 7:45; morning prayer at 10:80; sec- 
ond celebration at 11:00; Church Bible School at 3:00; Chil- 
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dren’s Evensong at 4:00; evening prayer and sermon at 7:45. 
During the week there will be Mothers’ Meetings, Sewing Soci- 
eties, Guilds, Bible Classes, Prayer Meetings, Kitchen Garden, 
ete. 


The building is a memorial to two Christian women, 
mamed Mary, one of them a personal friend of the Bishop, now 
in Paradise, in whose memory the chancel part has been erected 
by the beneficence of a relative in Philadelphia. Other Marys 


have had a share in the building and its furnishment, either per- ' 


‘sonally or as commemorated by loving friends. 

The land upon which the building stands is situated upon 
‘the west side of McKee Place, in Oakland, near a very thickly- 
‘settled part of the city, within easy access of “all sorts and 
conditions of men.” It is designed to be an elevating and 
ennobling influence, especially in the lives of the working 
people, among whom St. Matthew’s mission has been doing work 
for the last five years. Athough the name is changed, the con- 
stituency remains the same. 

The building is 82 by 48 feet in measurement, and is in- 
tended to be more of a parish house than a church, or rather to 
serve both purposes very conveniently. The Bishop conceived 
the idea of its arrangement, which idea has been admirably 
worked out by the architect, Mr. C. M. Bartberger, of Pitts- 
burgh. The building will be open every day in the year for 
work or for worship. 

On the lower floor there is a large room to be used for a 
Boys’ Brigade, and also for the working sessions of the Sunday 
Schoel, which is to be called the “Chureh Bible School.” This 
room can also be used when parish feasts are held; and there 
is a kitchen adjoining. Opening into this large room, by sliding 
doors, is the men’s reading room, which will no doubt be well 
patronized. There are also on this floor lavatories for men and 
women. 


On the main floor, on either side of the entrance, are rooms, 
one for the women’s sewing society, and the other for a Bible 
class room, both of them opening into the main auditorium, 
which will be used for services or any other purpose in which 
large numbers are to be seated. This is separated from the 
chancel proper by a beautifully carved rood screen. On one 
‘side of the chancel is the sacristy or vestry room, and on the 
‘other side a Baptistery, over and around which will be erected 
this spring a fine organ, presented by Mr. Andrew Carnegie. 

The Rood Screen, Choir Stalls, two Chancel Chairs, Altar 
Cross, Communion Silver, bell, and richly colored window above 
the Altar, are in memory of Mary Yeates Brinton, of Philadel- 
‘phia. 

The Bishop’s and Vicar’s stalls and also the Lectern are 
memorials of Mary Hutchinson of Sewickley. 

The Font is a memorial of John Brinton. 

The Credence Table is a Memorial of Mary Rumney Ring- 
~walt. 


The Altar and Reredos are given by friends of the Rev. 
-Marison Byllesby, for many years a Priest of this Diocese. 

The Processional Cross is a memorial of Edward A. Cavitt. 

The brass Alms Basin is a memorial of Mary W. Hotchkiss. 

The Altar Desk and Book are a memorial of James and 
‘Frances Cuddy. 

There have been received also many gifts from friends in 
“Philadelphia, Washington, Boston, Bethlehem, New York, etc., 
~whose names were mentioned at the opening. 

Over the rooms at either side of the entrance is a large 
-room to be used by the infant class; also, during the week, by 
-the kindergarten. Opening from this is a gallery which may 
‘be used for a Bible class, or for worshippers if the lower room is 
not sufficiently large. 

The building with its contents, and the land upon which it 
stands, will represent about $25,000. There will be seating 
-eapacity for two hundred and fifty people, and the worshippers 
will occupy chairs made after a special pattern by J. W. Mason 
.& Co., New York. One or two Memorial Windows have been 
promised, and it is hoped that the present windows of diamond 
“Jeaded glass will soon be replaced by memorials of richer hue. 

The Bishop is Rector, the Rev. John Warnock, Vicar, and 
“Miss Ruth E. Byllesby, Deaconess. 


THE FOUR-CITY LECTURES. 


HE Rey. S. D. McConnell, D.D., D.C.L., rector of Holy 

Trinity Chureh, Brooklyn, delivered last week his ap- 
pointed lecture on The Religion of the Family, in Chicago, 
“Milwatikee,-and St. Paul, but a severe attack of inflammation 
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in an ear prevented him from keeping his appointment at 
Minneapolis. 


Dr. McConnell took for his text, St. Luke ii. 51-52: “And: 


’ He went down with them and came to Nazareth and was subject 


unto them. And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature and in 
favor with God and man.” 

There is here the direct intimation, he said, that the human 
character of Jesus was formed, at any rate to a large extent, 
by His training in a godly household. He increased in wisdom 
and stature and in favor with God and man, because He was 
subject to His parents, and because they were such as produced 
this result in Him. There could be no better starting place 
showing the religion of the family than that family in which the 
Son of Man was reared. 

I intend to speak of family religion as distinguished from 
the religious life of the individual, from the organized life of 
the Church, and from Christianity as it is diffused in the social 
order. 


Probably the supreme moment in human life is that in 
which the new born babe is laid in the parents’ arms. Its soft 
and fumbling fingers unlock the doors of secret and heretofore 
unsuspected chambers of almost divine emotion. -The first im- 
pulse of the father and mother after that vague emotion of 
astonishment is to determine for this new life that they will 
make the best provision possible. In certain directions this 
determination is almost invariably kept by American parents. 
For a few years the child is the object upon which affection is 
lavished, is the plaything and the delight. Then comes the 
period of schools and books and masters. Then an independent 


life is begun. The child, being grown, has been suitably 
equipped in wisdom and stature and in favor with man. He has 
been educated and trained how to earn a livelihood. He has 


been taught, to some extent at any rate, his social and political 
duties and obligations. , 

But what about that portion of his training which is in- 
tended to increase his favor with God as well as man? He has 
probably been taught a prayer or two at his mother’s knee, which 
by the time he is man grown he has probably well-nigh forgot- 
ten. Hehas possibly been taught a form of creed whose mean- 
ing was never unfolded to him, and which, being little more 
than a jangle of words, he has ceased to repeat.. What about 
those things which he ought to know and believe to his soul’s 
health? Where should he be taught these things? Who should 
teach them ? 

Forty years ago it might have been safely taken for granted 
in this country that he would have been taught at least the 
elements of this knowledge in the schools where he received his 
secular education. That time is now gone by. The public 
schools, in which the overwhelming majority of American 
children receive their education, have become almost entirely 
secular. Religious teaching has been almost completely 
dropped from them, and will be more completely eliminated. 
Religion is not taught in the public schools and cannot be. It 
is, in my judgment, worse than idle to insist upon its being 
done. The State cannot teach religion simply because the State 
has no religion. It cannot give what it does not possess. But 
in that case shall the Church be depended upon for the religious 
training of the Christian children? Some have thought so. 
There is an idea of the Church entertained by some which would 
make it the one great overarching and all-ineluding fact of 
human life. They would subordinate every other authority to 
this. They would introduce the Church’s hand into every 
moment and action of individual life. They would take the 
new born babe and nurse it at the Church’s bosom; even to its 
own mother they would commit it under conditions as Pharaoh’s 
daughter committed the infant Moses to Jochabed saying, 
“Take this child and nurse it and I will pay thee wages.” To 
this conception of the Church’s functions I am not able to sub- 
seribe. I believe that the Church indeed ought to be in touch 
with every one of its members from birth to death and through 
eternity. I believe that she has a necessary function to fulil 
in the education and development of every human soul. 

But there is another institution which is older than the 
Chureh and of more immediate divine establishment. That 
institution is the family. It precedes the Church in point of 
time and will survive after the Church shall have done her 
work. The stronghold of religion is the family. The student 
of history recognizes that those people have survived and have 
yetained=in their hands the domination of the world, in whom 
the notion.of family sanctity has been at its highest. The mark 
of the Hebrew and of the Germanic races is the home, and to 
them has been committed, not only the religious, but the secular 
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leadership of the world. Their ancient notion of the family 
underlies our civilization. Our laws of inheritance, our provi- 
sions for suffrage, all rest upon this conception. On its religi- 
ous side, the notion that the father is the priest of his own 
household, has been the abiding fountain from which has flowed 
all that is good. 

Unfortunately, for a century or more in America; influences 
have been at work which tend powerfully toward the breaking 
up of family life. The country was originally settled by indi- 
viduals rather than by families. The pioneer has, as a rule, 
been the unmarried son, who has gone into the frontier to estab- 
lish, in conjunction with his fellows, a new social life. The 
whole movement of the economic and industrial world has been 
for two or three generations toward the breaking up of families. 
The independent farmer with his own self-reliant and self-pro- 
viding household, the small manufacturer assisted in his busi- 
ness by his own sons, are rapidly disappearing. The exigency 
of modern life has made the maintenance of the family difficult, 
and in many cases impossible. That great multitude of dwel- 
lers in flats and apartments and boarding houses, can at the 
best preserve but a simulacrum of a household. Family prayer 
and grace before meat are difficult where the family cannot be 
collected at stated times, and where they are uncomfortably 
crowded when they are collected. 

Another powerful influence making in the same direction, 
is the new found independence of woman’s life. The self-sup- 
porting woman, the woman who leads her life largely apart 
from domestic interests, is the result of a set of influences which 
Christianity itself has set in motion, but with the results of 
which Christianity is greatly perplexed. 

Out of all this condition of things, and largely as its conse- 
quence, has emerged that conception of religion itself which is 
so generally entertained in this country. Individualism in 
religion was first the effect, and then in its turn the cause, of 
individualism in life. The popular conception of the Christian 
process is that a man or woman in mature life is suddenly, 
under the stress of some overpowering emotion, transformed 
from a sinful to a Christian state. The majority of Protestant 
Churches find nothing strange in their statistics which report 
annually the number of persons “saved.” In this conception of 
Christianity there'is no place for education and there is no place 
for family religion. If salvation be in its essence the success- 
ful effort of the individual soul to escape from peril and secure 
heaven, then Christian society can only be composed of that 
class of solitary persons who, on the religious side, can not be 
set.in families. 

The practical action flowing from such a conception is pre- 
cisely what one would expect. “I want to leave my child free to 
select, when he grows up, what Church he will belong to. I do not 
want to force him.” What else could one say, whose conception 
of religion is individualistic? I do not hesitate to say that any 


child who has thus been dealt with by his parents, has against 


them a distinct cause of grievance, which is none the less great, 
although he may never come to realize it. Such a young life 
has been defrauded by his parents and abused far more than if 
it had been cheated of its education or reared upon insufficient 
food. I confess that for myself I would rather be assured that 
every family in my parish had its family altar and its grace 
before meat, than I would to be assured that every one held and 
paid for his pew in church, and had promised to be present at 
every service. I would rather have this, because I am so sure 
that all the rest which the Church desires for the members of 
that household would follow as a matter of necessity. 

Religion is the cement which is needed to bind the family 
together. Even regarded from the lowest point of view, a fam- 
ily religion will do more to hold a family together, and guaran- 
tee its continuance from generation to generation, than will 
social position, or learning, or any amount of wealth. The fam- 
ily which says the Creed together, and repeats “Our Father who 
art in heaven” every morning, will never appear in a divorce 
court, and will be certain to be present in church. 


EAGERNESS about trifles gets beyond your own power. You set 
the door ajar by beginning things eagerly, instead of trying to set 
yourself to do them simply as to God, and then you cannot stop the 
flood of distracting thoughts which overwhelm you.—Dr. Pusey. 


Pray to be calm and quiet and hushed, and that He will vouch- 
safe you the sense of His Blessed Presence; that you may do all 
things beneath His Eye: to sit with Mary calmly at His Feet and 
hear His Voice, and then calmly rise and minister to Him.—Dr. 
Pusey. 


Che Living Church. 
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All communications published under this head must be signed by the actual name 
of the writer. This rule will be invariably adhered to. The Editor is not responsible 
for the opinions expressed, but yet reserves the right to exercise discretion as to what 
letters shall be published. 


STRANGE PREACHING AT A MISSION. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


DISTINGUISHED New York preacher, the Rev Dr- 

Rainsford, has recently been holding a mission in Nash- 
ville, Tenn. I see by the Nashville American of February 19th, 
that in answer to queries, he is reported to have said: 

“There is a distinction between a fact and a truth. Things 
may be true without being facts, and some facts may not help 
us much in finding truth. It is a truth that the stars and 
stripes float from Maine:to the Gulf,but it is not a literal fact. 
They do not float over a ten billionth part of the country. 
There are many things in the Bible that are not facts, but the 
Bible is fuller of truth than any other book. Parables are 
truths, not facts. Of course Balaam’s ass did not speak, 
Jonah’s whale did not swallow him, Joshua’s sun did not stand 
still; but those stories teach splendid lessons.” 

Exactly what purpose, in the effort to save souls, this attack 
upon the plain statements of the word of God and their tradi- 
tional understanding, was intended to subserve, I confess myself 
at a loss to comprehend. I should think it would have the effect 
of discrediting either the knowledge and judgment of the 
Saviour, His Apostles, and the Church; or of the preacher. 

As to Balaam’s ass, the Bible student (1 trust there were- 
many such before him) would be apt to recall St. Peter’s refer- 
ence to it (II. Peter ii. 15, 16): “Which have forsaken the right 
way, and are gone astray, following the way of Balaam the son 
of Bosor, who loved the wages of unrighteousness: but was. 
rebuked for his iniquity; the dumb ass, speaking with man’s 
voice forbad the madness of the prophet;” and such a hearer 
might prefer to accept the Apostle’s statement, rather than that 
of the preacher. 

And as to Jonah’s being swallowed by the whale (great 
fish), the devout Bible student might recall the Saviour’s use 
of the recorded incident, and interpret by that. 

The Saviour assumes that there was a miracle. He speaks. 
of Jonah’s burial in the sea and resurrection on the third day as 
a sign (miracle) to the Ninevites, and declares that a similar 
miraculous sign was about to be given to the Jews. The Jews. 
were asking Him for a miracle—a “sign from heaven” (St. 
Luke xi, 16, 29). He answers, “There shall no sign be given it 
but the sign of Jonas the prophet. For as Jonas was a sign 
(miracle) unto the Ninevites, so shall also the son of man be to- 
this generation.” 

Something had evidently happened to Jonah, the like of 
which should happen to the Son of Man. The record, in 
another place (St. Matt. xii. 39, 40), explains what that some- 
thing was. “An eyil and adulterous generation seeketh after a 
sign (miracle); and there shall no sign be given to it, but the- 
sign of the prophet Jonas; for as Jonas was three days and 
three nights in the whales belly; so shall the Son of Man be- 
three days and three nights in the heart of the earth.” 

The preaching to the Ninevites was practically Jonah and 
his resurrection, just as the apostles subsequently “preached 
Jesus and the Resurrection.” And the Ninevites were held to- 
condemn the generation listening to Jesus, because they 
repented at the preaching of Jonas, endorsed by a lesser miracle, 
and the Jews would not repent at the preaching of the Son of 
God, endorsed by a vastly greater miracle. 

And as to the natwre of the miracle involved in this under- 
standing of the case of Jonah, the student, if he were thoughtful 
and observant, might reflect that it was not one of the most 
extraordinary in its character since mere man has succeeded in 
constructing a submarine vessel in which one can survive under- 
water; and might conclude that perhaps the Creator of man 
might prepare a great fish, as the Record says He did, to ac- 
complish the same result in Jonah’s case. ; 

Certainly the Lord has prepared a great variety of birds, . 
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beasts, and fishes, and it is hardly best to limit His capability 
of creation. 

And as to Joshua’s sun standing still, that same Bible 
student might, in the course of his studies, have ascertained 
the fact that there are two words in Hebrew for swn—shemesh 
and chammah,; the former signifying specially the light of the 
sun, the latter its heat; the former its radiance, the latter its 
orb. There are also two corresponding words for moon; the one 
yareach, the other lebanah; the former describes its light, the 
latter its substance. The former pair of words, shemesh and 
yareach, which express the external radiance are used here (see 
Wordsworth Com. on Josh., x 12, 13). 

So, if it were necessary for the preacher to refer to the in- 
cident, it might have been as well to explain, that the record 
does not say that the body of the sun stood still (though it 
always does, for that matter, in reference to the earth); the 
record simply declares that the light of the sun (and of the 
moon) tarried after the time of setting; which declaration does 
not imply a disarrangement of the clock-work of the sphere, 
since light was cast upon the earth before the sun and moon 
commenced the discharge of their present office. Light was 
ereated for the earth on the first day, and the sun and moon on 
the fourth day (Gen. i. 3-5; 14-19). Moreover “all the children 
of Israel had light in their dwellings” when there was darkness 
over the land of Egypt (Ex. x. 12-23). And even if the bodies 
of the sun and moon had been caused to stand still, i. e., the 
relative motion of the earth to them had been temporally sus- 
pended, it might have been as well for the preacher to call the 
attention of his audience to the fact, that even man constantly 
adjusts machinery so that power can be thrown off from one 
part without affecting the action of other parts, and that pos- 
sibly, the Creator of man might have attained to similar ingen- 
uity in arranging the great system of His worlds, and, when the 
time comes for the earth and the works therein to be destroyed, 
‘may be found to have actually done so. The distinction of the 
earth may not necessitate throwing the whole cosmos into chaos. 

It does seem as if the distinguished preacher might have 
avoided the risk of disturbing the faith of his hearers in the 
accuracy of Divine Revelation as generally understood, or their 
faith in him as a faithful and safe guide; especially as he 
declares, shortly after the verbal excursion we have been 
noticing, ‘There is no need for any man to lay down the fiat 
that this is true, that is false.” So there would appear to be no 
necessity for the preacher to dogmatize so infallibly, as if 
settling the question forever; “Of course Balaam’s ass did not 
speak, Jonah’s whale did not swallow him, Joshua’s sun did not 
stand still.” 

And if there were no necessity, what did he do it for? Is it 
possible that he did not realize the effect of such statements on 
a mixed multitude, such as was before him? 

I should like, Mr. Editor, to say a few words more upon 
this subject subsequently, with your kind permission. 

New Decatur, Ala. Erastus W. SPaLpInc. 


BISHOP BLYTH’S NEEDS IN JERUSALEM. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


MONGST the brighter things connected with the present 

war in South Africa, we may certainly reckon the kindly 
sympathy and generous feeling which have been at this time 
deepened between England and America. Shall I be wrong in 
thinking that the Church in America will be actuated by the 
same spirit with regard to matters of common interest to our 
great Communion ? ; 

It is of great consequence to us, that the group of buildings 
which form the Anglican College in Jerusalem, which are now 
in various parts open to the weather, should be completed. The 
claims of the two great war funds and of that for the Indian 
famine, naturally interfere very greatly with this work. The 
whole block would, I think, now be completed with a sum of 
£3,300; but we are specially set upon finishing the clergy house, 
of which alone the lower story is finished and occupied. £1,000 
will suffice for this. 

The church and portions of the college already finished, 
haye greatly interested American travellers, and one of them 
told me to-day that he thought American Churchmen would 
gladly bear part in this work. The clergy house is a memorial 
to the late Archbishop Benson, who, by the revival of this 
Bishopric, secured Episcopal representation for the whole An- 
glican Communion at the Mother City of Christianity. I may 
add that an American ex-governor gave the value of the first 
stone of the Anglican College in 1888, and other well-known 
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American Churchmen have liberally aided the Building Fund. 
Should any of your readers be prompted to come to our rescue 
at this opportune moment, the most direct way of doing so is 
by cheque payable to myself, crossed “Oredit Lyonnais,” Jeru~ 
salem, Syria. G. F. PopuHam Buytu, 
Bishop in Jerusalem. 
Bishop’s House, Jerusalem, Feb. 26, 1900. 


THE CLERGY AND THE TOBACCO HABIT. 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 


DESIRE to speak to you and through you to the Clergy on, 

the subject of tobacco. And I preface what is in my heart 
to say, by simply reminding you that as a physician of many 
years’ experience, my words should have more weight than if 
they fell from the lips of one whose youthful zeal outstripped 
his judgment. It is my wish, then, to call your attention to the. 
wide-spread use of tobacco among the Clergy, and the injurious. 
effect it has, first, upon themselves; and secondly, upon the 
Laity. 

We are quite aware that the discussion as to the effects of 
tobacco upon the system is a hackneyed one, and we do not 
propose to use up time and space in this direction; suffice it to 
say, that the best authorities are agreed that nicotine points 
ultimately to the cardiac centre and invades the muscular tone 
of the heart. Brain and stomach also come in for their share 
of disturbance and depression; but the most deleterious effect 
is seen in the centre of circulation, and the “tobacco heart” is 
not only now recognized by all physicians, but has become a dis- 
tinct factor to be considered in obtaining life insurance. 
“Heart-failure” is written on many death certificates, but it 
would be nearer the correct statement if the expression “tobac- 
co-heart” was substituted in a certain class of cases. 

But it is not so much of this we had planned to speak, vital 
as it is, but of the habit and its effect upon the man; and let 
us be frank enough in all this statement to call a spade, a spade. 
Unquestionably the habit is a dirty one, and essentially changes 
the personnel of the man who indulges in it. Breath, whiskers, 
skin, clothes, are all more or less saturated with the odor which, 
becoming stale, wholly unfits him for companionship with the 
sweet, clean, refined people who are naturally turning to him for 
counsel and comfort. We called this odor “stale,” but there are. 
other adjectives more foreeful than elegant, which better 
describe the foulness of this odor which envelopes the man of 
God as with an atmosphere, and makes him wholly uninviting 
to the delicate and refined; and yet, such is the atmosphere 
which often comes into the sick room and is present at the bed- 
side when the last sacred rites are being administered in the 
supreme emergency of life. Think of it! A foul atmosphere in 
such a place and at such a time, and brought there by the priest 
himself, who in the eyes of the laity is the very exponent of 
all that is pure and good! 

Brethren of the cloth, these things ought not so to be, and it 
is high time the laity made it clear that they expect a higher 
standard at your hands. Excuses innumerable can be found to 
make the conscience easy, such as:—It is harmless if moderately 
indulged in; It is a social habit; It brings men together; It is 
one of the social links, ete., ete. But the faét remains uncon+ 
troverted that it invades and undermines the temple, the home 
of the soul; that it is a dirty habit; that it makes the man 
unclean and is wholly incongruous with his high office which 
expects him to be the finest type of man— that order of man 
who will point to heaven and lead the way, and whom men will 
follow because they find in him a sweet, clean, pure, noble, un- 
selfish man, than which there is nothing finer. 

The Church club-room invites the working man in and 
provides for him games and amusements, with good reading 
matter, then the pail of milk is kicked over by providing pipes 
and tobacco, and filling the room with the same atmosphere 
which greets his nostrils in the grog-shop! Nay, more! The 
rector and curate smoke with him, and by thus descending to 
their level in this social habit, fondly believe they are winning 
souls; whereas, on the other hand, how much better it would be 
if, after providing all: these things, even the tobacco if you 
please, they were to move among them with happy smile and 
cordial greeting, but showing by their purity and cleanliness 
that this dirty habit had no power over them. How quickly they 
would bring others to thei high level! 

The power of a sweet, clean, conscicntious, Christian man 
in a community cannot be estimated, and when that man is 
set over us in the sacred office, and ministers unto us in spizittal 
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things, his gentle word of counsel comes with authority and can 
never be gainsaid,—provided, that man is holding the standard 
high, is living the clean life, has conquered habit, and is keeping 
himself unspotted from the world! 

There is not. much crucifixion of the flesh with the Clergy 
of to-day; hence the loss of influence with the laity, and 
especially that portion of the laity which is able to sustain them, 
provided their faith in them as noble types of men is not shaken. 
But-I am sorry to say, this faith is rudely shaken at times, and 
as a result, the authority vested in the office is lost in the man! 

Dear Brother, this word is spoken tenderly and in great 
earnestness. The Clergy do not begin to see the importance of 
it, and many of them resent what they call a liberty taken with 
them by a layman; nevertheless, it is healthy to hear the honest 
word, and the timely word is always helpful; and if we read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest it, we will instinctively lift 
the standard higher and bring others up to our side. 

No reference has been made here to the force of example 
among the younger men in the parish; but one cannot but feel, 
if he is a parent with sons growing up around him, that he is 
powerless to argue this question of the use of tobacco, if his sons 
can turn and say, “My pastor does it.” 

Of course this argument will have little weight with those 
who are confirmed in the tobacco habit, and believe it is harmless 
if moderately indulged in; but it will have weight with the 
thoughtful Christ-man who is anxious to see in himself, and in 
others given to his charge, the highest type of man. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Arnoup Weiss Carin, M.D. 


THE CRUCIFIX. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 
Y BROTHER, Rev. Wm. C. McCracken, having asserted 


so positively that the Crucifix was known, even to the 
Roman Church, no earlier than the year 800, I must reply to 
his asseverations by directing both himself and his readers to 
the only recognized authority in America on Christian Archeol- 
ogy—Dr. Chas. W. Bennett—who tells us on pages 152 and 153 
of his learned work published under the above title, that the 
ivory carving now in the British Museum representing in high 
relief the crucifix, is one of the oldest crucifixion scenes yet 
discovered, though of no greater antiquity than the fifth cen- 
tury. Its exact date, he says, has been decided upon, and a 
letter to the British Museum would be answered by a statement 
to the effect that it belongs to the said fifth century. No doubt 
this crucifix is but a successor of others before it. Bennett, in 
the same place, mentions a Crucifixion scene bearing date 586, 
in a Syrian manuscript now to be seen in Florence, and, while 
he does not give the precise date of the ivory carving above 
mentioned, yet he plainly indicates by his language on page 153 
that this ivory crucifix is now held by archeologists to be the 


oldest crucifix yet discovered. Previous to the discovery of the’ 


ivory carving, the Syrian manuscript crucifixion scene was the 
most ancient known, but it is no longer so. 

The whole scene is reproduced in Bennett’s learned work 
on page 152, the Saviour being extended on a Latin cross in all 
the ugliness of Byzantine ecclesiastical art, with Judas hang- 
ing from the limb of a neighboring tree. 

Mr. McCracken has cited works which are no longer recog- 
nized as authorities. Indeed, Milman, Lundy, and Robertson, 
were never regarded as Christian archeologists, archeology be- 
ing a new science. Advances in Judaism and Christianity from 
the archeological standpoint have been so vast as to make Mil- 
man utterly worthless on decisive points. Milman’s error as 
to the earliest representation of the crucifixion appears very 
plainly in the quotation from his Latin Christianity, given by 
Mr. McCracken, since, when he wrote he knew of no earlier 
crucifixion scene than that bearing the date of about 867. “And 
while he was penning such a statement there was reposing on 
dusty shelves at Florence the yet older Syrian Gospel, bearing 
the date 586.” 

While not desiring to enter into any controversy over the 
crucifix, J wish to affirm my personal belief that even to the 
most intelligent, the crucifix must always be more full of mean- 
ing than the bare cross. The world before the coming of Christ 
was full of crosses, even bloody sacrifices having been offered 
before it in India and Mexico, so that missionary endeavor in 
every age has experienced the superior advantage of the cruci- 
fix over the cross. There is a difference between the pagan 
eross and that of the Christian, and said difference consists in 
the Figure of the Crucified Lord, a fact that early dawned upon 
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the Church. It was the Cross with its suffering Saviour thereon 

that brought the barbarians of Europe in sympathy to its foot. 

A mere cross upheld before the eyes of the followers of Odin 

and Thor, would have been quite devoid of meaning to them, 

sinee they already held the hammer of Thor—the Tau Cross— 

as a sacred emblem. A. Kinastey GLoyer. 
Wells, Minn., March 24, 1900. 


THE, NAME OF THE CHURGH; 


To the Editor of The Living Church: 

| HAVE just read, in your issue of March 17th, the letter 
of the Rey. Martin Damer, under the caption, “Meaning- 

less Protestant Episcopal.” His remarks are very interesting 

to all good Church people; but would not the best way be to 

render the title-page of the Prayer Book as follows? 

“The Book of Common Prayer,” etc., “According to the use 
of the American Communion of the Catholic Apostolic Church 
in the United States of America.” 

The word “Communion” exactly defines each National 
Body of Christians throughout the world, in its relation to the 
“One Catholic Apostolic Church.” Thus, “The Anglican Com- 
munion,” “The Roman Communion,” “The American OCom- 
munion,” “The French Communion,” ete. 

We know how the movement to return to “National Com- 
munions” is stirring in Europe. May God the Holy Ghost 
grant speedy success to that movement. The only creed with 
Ecumenical authority is the Nicene, and therein we declare our 
belief in “One Catholic Apostolic Church.” 

Surely, the more we go back to first principles, the clearer 
will be our knowledge of the Church, the greater will be our 
love of the Church. The confusing use of the word “Church” 
in connection with even parishes and congregations, is often 
perplexing to Church people, and when there is added its use 
by every infinitessimal sect of Christians, not to mention “Mor- 
mons,” “Christian Scientists,” ete., the Divine sublimity of the 
Nicene declaration is hopelessly lost! 

When there was but “One Catholic Apostolic Church,” the 
world was conquered for our Lord Jesus Christ. The aggregate 
results of the work of “The Churches” in this age are a. sad 
commentary on their existence. 

My ministerial experience is doubtless the same as that of 
my brethren, and it is, that infidelity amongst my MEN is pro- 
moted as much as anything else by the disunion of Christen- 
dom; that missionary work at home and abroad is paralyzed by 
the multiplicity of “Churches.” ; 

In urging the vital necessity of Sacraments, of spiritual 
life, as taught by the Catholic Apostolic Church of the Nicene 
Creed, I am repulsed by the argument that, “this Church” and 
that Church and the other Church make no such claim, one 
Church is as good as any other Church, and the corallary is, 
“Therefore I do not belong to any Church.” 

The old story of the Scythian chief, his sons, and the bundle 
of faggots, has a mournful significance in connection with the 
ecclesiastical “bundle of Christian Churches.” 

Prescott, Arizona. Frep BENNETT. 


ANNOUNCING THE PSALTER. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


T IT too late to point out to Messrs. Clarke and Byron-Cur- 
tiss, that it is both unliturgical and unrubrieal to “an- 
nounce” the psalter? One might just as reasonably “announce” 
after the first lesson, “The canticle this morning will be the 
Benedicite omnia opera.” The Church supposes that the psalter 
is read through once a month, and that each day it is taken up 
where it was left off the evening before. Worshippers are sup- 
posed to be enough interested in the office to know what day 
of the month it is, and of sufficient intelligence to settle for 
themselves the “point” whether it is morning or evening prayer. 
If you will pardon the Hibernicism, the briefest way to an- 
nounce the psalter is not to announce it, and this is the lit- 
urgical way. ‘Howarp B. Sr. Grorae. 


Ir 1s forbearance to pardon human failings; to look to the 
law-giver, not to the law; to the spirit, not to the letter; to the 
intention, not to the action; to the whole, and not to the part; to the 
character of the actor in the long run, and not in the present mo- 
ment; to remember good rather than evil, and good that one has 
received rather than good one has done; to bear being injured; to 
wish to settle a matter.by words rather than deeds.— ARISTOTLE, 
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STUDIES IN THE PRAYER BOOK. 
By tHe Rev H:. H. Oserty, D. D. 


XII.—THE CATHOLIC REACTION. 


UEEN ELIZABETH ascended the throne on November 
17th, 1558. For a month the Latin services were contin- 
ued.* On December 27 a proclamation was issued, forbidding 
preaching and commanding that the Epistle and Gospel, the 
Decalogue, the Litany, the Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer, shall 
be said in English, but that no further changes shall be made 
until authorized “by her Majesty and her three estates of this 
realm.” A commission was appointed to revise the Prayer 
Book. The Queen and Cecil both desired the adoption of the 
Book of 1549, but the commission took the book of 1552 as a 
basis, and reformed it in the direction of 1549. They made a 
number of changes in the Catholic direction, and eliminated the 
objectionable Protestant features. 

Among the changes was the adoption of the famous “Orna- 
ments Rubric.” This rubric restored all the ornaments, uten- 
sils, and vestments, that were in use in the second year of King 
Edward VI., that is, before and at the time of the adoption of 
the. First Prayer Book. It is very plain that copes, chasubles, 
censers, crosses, candles, pictures, ete., had continued in use 
through the reigns of Henry VIII., Edward VI., and Mary L., 
and into the reign of Elizabeth, and by this rubric were to be 
continued as long as the rubric stood in the Prayer Book. It 
stands in the English Book to this day, and therefore these orna- 
ments, utensils, and vestments, are legally binding. Further- 
more, no additional rubrics were inserted concerning ceremonial, 
and therefore the ritual that went with the ornaments in 1548 
went with them in 1559, when the revised Book was authorized 
for use; and as no change has been made since then, the same 
ritual is lawful. 

The revised Book was very generally accepted, and one can- 
not but think that it was so accepted because the externals of 
worship were practically unchanged. As was said in a former 
paper of this series, “we must keep in mind the fact that people 
are strongly influenced by externals, and that matters which a 
broad mind may deem insignificant, are powerful factors in creat- 
ing opinion and determining action with the majority of people.” 
“A Royal Visitation was held in the Province of York, under a 
commission dated July 25th. It then appeared that the Prayer 
Book was so generally accepted by the clergy, that out of 9,400, 
only 189 refused to adopt it. This number included those Bish- 
ops and others of the most extreme Romanist party, who had 
been appointed in Queen Mary’s reign on account of what in 
modern times would be called their Ultramontane prejudices.”* 

No further change was made in the Prayer Book during the 
reign of Elizabeth, except that in 1561 alterations were made in 
the kalendar and the table of lessons. But although no changes 
were made in the authorized services of public worship, the 
Puritan party continued, with increasing rancor, to assail the 
Prayer Book, and when James I. became king in 1603, high 
hopes were entertained that the Book would be set aside, and a 
Protestant form be adopted in its place. A petition was pre- 
sented to the king which stated that “more than a thousand” of 
his subjects “were groaning as under a common burden of 
human rites and ceremonies.” A hearing was granted, and 
resulted in the Hampton Court Conference (1604), but no 
change of any importance was made in the Book, except the 
addition to the Catechism of the part about the Sacraments— 
and that is distinctly Catholic. 

When Cromwell’s death brought about the collapse of his 
government, “the king came to his own again.” The restoration 
of the monarchy was also the restoration of the Prayer Book. 
Very strenuous efforts were made by the Puritans to have it 
either abrogated or revised, and Charles II. yielded so far as to 
authorize a conference to be held for the consideration of objec- 
tions. This is known as the Savoy Conference. It opened on 
April 15th, 1661, and closed on July 24th of the same year. The 
Dissenters were so bitter and impracticable that nothing was 
accomplished. They rejected all the concessions that the Bish- 


' *When Blizabeth came to the throne, ‘‘there were serious questions 
to be faced, which needed settlement ; and foremost among them was the 
question of religion. In nothing was the legacy of the last two reigns 
more disastrous, as they represented periods of reaction which had checked 
the natural development of the reforming process begun under Henry VIII. 
Henry had abolished the Papal jurisdiction, and had suppressed the mon- 
asteries, which no longer fulfilled any useful function. The system and 
services of the Church were simplified according to the requirements of 
the New Learning and the increased intelligence of the people; and the 
process thus begun was to go on slowly adjusting the old system to the 
national capacity.’—Queen Elizabeth, by Mandell Creighton, Bishop of 
London. 1899. 

+Blunt’s Annotated Prayer Book. 
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ops proposed for the sake of peace, and the conference closed 
with the Prayer Book untouched. A commission was then 
appointed to revise the Book. They proceeded vigorously, and 
presented their work to Parliament in so complete a form that 
it was adopted on March 17th, 1662, and received the Royal 
assent on May 19th of the same year, after having been adopte? 
by Convocation. This is the Prayer Book of the Church of 
England at the present day. 

Among the commissioners of 1661, Dr. John Cosin, Bishop 
of Durham, was the most learned liturgist, and the strongest 
Catholic. He had been privately at work on the Prayer Book 
since 1619, and his notes and suggestions formed the basis of the 
revision. A great many changes were made by the commission, 
but few that involved any doctrine. The doctrinal alterations 
were, however, all in a Catholic direction. For example, the idea 
of Priesthood was more strongly asserted; the word “priest” was. 
frequently inserted in place of “minister’’; the form of ordina- 
tion was altered to the present uncompromising form; “Receive 
the Holy Ghost for the office and work of a Bishop in the Church 
of God”; and likewise, “of a priest”; Prayers for the dead were 
vindicated by the insertion in the Prayer for the Church 
Militant of the beautiful memorial beginning, “and we also bless 
Thy holy Name for all Thy servants departed this life,” etc. 
“Oblation” was inserted after “alms”; greater reverence was 
shown to the consecrated Elements by fresh rubrical directions. 

Other instances might be adduced, but these are sufficient to 
show that the Church restored, as far as possible, the Catholic 
character of the text where it had been impaired by Puritanism; 
that ceremonial remained untouched. 

It should not for one moment be thought that the actual 
ritual of the Church was unchanged from 1548. Indeed there 
had been a sad falling off, not only in ceremonial, but in doc- 
trine, and in the use of the Offices of the Prayer Book and the 
Sacraments. Infant Baptism had been so widely neglected dur- 
ing the Cromwellian period, that a part of the new generation 
consisted of unbaptized people, and the “Office of the Baptism of 
Persons of Riper Years” had to be put in the Book. For at least 
eight centuries there had been no unbaptized adults in England. 
It is no wonder, then, that people who had strayed so far from 
the truth of the Gospel as to neglect the Baptism of their chil- 
dren, should have been weaned from the solemnities of worship 
and the glory of holiness. 

A Church is not to be judged by the practice of the people 
at any isolated epoch, but by its authoritative formularies, and 
by its teaching and acts through various periods. The convul- 
sions of the early part of the seventeenth century were sufficient 
to uproot almost any traditions. And yet the Catholic tradi- 
tions of the Church of England were not rooted out. The cor- 
onation of Charles II. revived the ancient splendor of the 
Church, and the magnificence of the ceremonial outshone all 
functions that had ever taken place in Westminster Abbey. 
This set the key-note for the Church, and the adoption of the 
Book of 1662 showed that the Church responded to the note. 

One would fain ignore and forget the dreary decadence of 
the eighteenth century, the hundred years that are so conspic- 
uous for their hideous corruption of morals and manners, poli- 
ties and religion; and yet, through all that period of degenera- 
tion, the “High Chureh party,” with Catholic instinets, survived 
in the English Chureh. The Lord reserved the “seven thousand 
men who had not bowed the knee to Baal,” and the remnant that 
were true to God and His Church kept the flame of faith and 
tradition alive upon the altar. The lineage is clear, from An- 
drewes, Laud, Beveridge, and Pearson, through South, Butler, 
and Wilson, to Jebb, Coleridge, Phillpotts, and Pusey. 

The Tractarian Movement began in 1833, and was at first 
largely occupied with the revival of doctrine, and with setting 
forth the claims of the Church of England as a part of the Cath- 
olic Church. The movement in its early stage was academic, 
and addressed itself to the educated class. But before long the 
Prayer Book was taken in hand, and men were told to read it 
with intelligence. The Book was in daily use, but formalism 
and familiarity had robbed it of meaning. To most people it 
was the hereditary formulary of the Established Church, with- 
out a history and without a parentage that antedated the Ref- 
ormation. ‘The eighteenth century had lost the key to its inter- 
pretation. When the Tractarians handed back the key which 
they had recovered, people began to see new and undreamed-of 
meanings in the book, and as knowledge increased, they began 
to use it with a new sense. The valley was full of dry bones, 
but the Spirit of God breathed upon them, and they became 
again living forms. 

As soon as men understood that they were ministers of the 
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Apostolic Church, they began to restore the Catholic character 
to Sacraments and worship, and from 1840, or thereabouts, the 
restoration has been rapid and thorough. Not one word of the 
Prayer Book was altered, and no new rubrics were added, but 
the forms were clothed with a new raiment. One tradition after 
another was revived. “The King’s daughter is all glorious 
within; her clothing is of wrought gold.” The Holy-Eucharist 
has been restored to its place as the chief act of worship; cele- 
brations have been multiplied, and now there are but compara- 
tively few churches without at least a weekly Eucharist; stone 
altars and reredoses, crosses, crucifixes, pictures and statues, 
have been brought back to the churches; the lights gleam again 
upon the altar, and the fragrant clouds of incense are not un- 
known; the ancient vestments, with all the glory of color, em- 
broidery, and jewels, are worn again; the service is chorally sung 
by vested-ehoirs of men and boys; acolytes serve at the altar; the 
sign of the cross is made; confessions are heard; fasting commu- 
nions are made; the dead are remembered in prayer; the reserved 
Sacrament is taken to the sick; the daily Sacrifice is offered 
again; the pew-rents are vanishing, and free-will offerings are 
supporting the Church; the missionary spirit has become a 
prodigious influence; the Church is gathering the forsaken poor 
into the fold; the standard of Christian living has been raised; 
and principles are rapidly supplanting emotions and personal 
opinions. All this has been accomplished, be it repeated, with- 
. out the change of a word in the Prayer Book! Surely we can 

say, “What hath God wrought!” 


CHRIST’S MERIT EXCEEDS MY DEMERIT. 


When I consider my own sinfulness 
Despair would fill my heart, but that I know 
My dereliction, penitence and woe 

To Thee, Thou Holy One, I may confess, 

Believing that hou hast the pow’r to bless, 

And that great loving-kindness Thou wilt show 
If unto Thee with confidence I go. 

Teach me, O Saviour dear, to love self less, 

But to love Thee with all my heart and soul! 
Jesus, my Lord and King, to so keep my heart 
That I of Thee may learn ‘that better part’ 

Not to be taken from me! O, control, 

Thou Perfect One, my own imperfect will, 
And to my storm-tossed soul say, ‘Peace! Be still!” 
Mary LW. M. RICHARDSON. 


SHORT ANSWERS TO POPULAR OBJECTIONS, 
By tb Rey. S. Barmye Gout. 
“There is no Eternity of Punishment.” 
ANSWER. 


WJ HAT do you mean by punishment? It is punishment for 
a man to live as a beast. ‘To a good, sensible, well-con- 
ducted man, the condition of a drunkard is one of misery. 
Yet to the drunkard there is no ambition to taste the joys of 
respectability or of good sense. A coarse, brutal nature cannot 
appreciate, or care to appreciate, the refined pleasures derived 
from art and literature. A street drab with no modesty, nor 
cleanliness, and with only the animal lusts, and a craving for 
drink, has no ambition to live the life of a Sister of Mercy. 
Now to a highly refined mind, the coarse and brutal nature is 
awful in its loathsomeness. To the pure and virgin soul, full 
of heavenly aspirations, the mere animal life is hell. So, may 
be, the conditions hereafter will be relative. The characters 
we hold to be fixed, the aspirations to be determined, the soul to 
be moulded, in this life. The characters, the aspirations, the 
souls, will be hereafter what they have been made here. There 
is no reason to suppose that ten thousand years hence the coarse, 
brute nature would be more appreciative of the beauty of 
heaven than it is now, nor that the degraded woman will be at 
all more sensitive to the exquisite rapture of heavenly love than 
she is at the present moment. By the eternity of punishment 
it is quite possible to understand only the eternity of the con- 
dition reached by the. soul in its period of growth on earth. 
And again, hell, as we understand it, is a condition of nega- 
tions, of absence of God, of light, of beauty, of spirituality. 
Those who are indifferent to God here will hardly miss Him 
through eternity, those who here love darkness rather than light 
would hardly find joy in eternal day, those who have no sense of 
the beautiful here would only be bored by the beauty of heaven, 
those who are utterly sensual would find the service of the 
Temple above insufferably tedious. But Conscience, now 
deacened, will then be awake, and as there will be knowledge of 
what is lest, the condition must be one of “the undying worm.” 
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LENTEN THOUGHTS. 


(( AGUENESS in prayer, as in all other religious matters, is 
feeble and'null. Such resolves and petitions as this, “O 
Lord! be pleased to help me perform my duties of the day,” have 
not half the power of this: “I ought to do to-day the particular 
impending duties a, b, ec, and d, and to resist the particular im- 
pending temptations e, f, g, and h. I will do what I ought. Al- 
mighty Father, aid me to use the power Thou hast given me; 
and if I fail, make me ere night repent. Prayers of this sort 
track the whole line for our plow to work; and it will be strange 
if the furrow of the day be not straighter than one which began 
with only a vague glance at the distant guide-post—Harnest 
Thoughts for Every Day. 
Pus.ic offices have great duties to be fulfilled, and they are 
exposed ‘to great temptations. How can we hope to perform 
these duties and resist these temptations without devotion? 


Cares and occupations multiply, and leave us scarcely time to: 


breathe; but, if the heart is consecrated to God, we shall be free 
in the midst of all these distractions, which will become occa- 
sions for us to testify our obedience and our love. How many 
have been sanctified in military life, where the obstacles appear 
insurmountable! How many in the government departments! 
How many in charge of the public revenues! Some conditions 
are excepted ;—such as are in themselves contrary to salvation, 
and are proscribed by the gospel; which nobody is obliged to 
accept, and which are only tolerated in some governments on 


account of policy. Excepting these, I confidently assert, that 


there is no state of life in which saints may not be formed; in 
which, indeed, they are not formed every day—Pére Grou. 


How often do we say with St. Augustine, “Make me holy, 
but not yet.” Reservations lie latent in the mind concerning 
some unhallowed sentiments or habits in the present, some pos- 
sibly impending temptations in the future; and thus do we 
cheat ourselves of inward and outward joys together. We give 
up many an indulgence for conscience’ sake, but stop short at 
that point—of entire faithfulness wherein conscience could 
reward us. * * * * * Tf we would but give ourselves 
wholly to God—give up, for the present every thought and every 
feeling, to be all purified to the uttermost and rendered the best, 
noblest, holiest we can conceive—then would sacrifice bear with 
it a peace rendering itself, I truly believe, far easier than 
before—Harnest Thoughts for Every Day. 


Society needs to cherish the Lenten season, because that 
season brings it face to face each year with the fundamental 
facts of human experience, those deeper facts which are not in 
the least modified by prosperity or adversity, which come to men 
as men and not as masters of industry; those great experiences 
which search and try the soul, and in the right use of which a 
man’s spiritual fortunes are bound up. He who cares for the 
growth of his own life will not treat the Lenten season as a 
mere formality or religious convention; he will weleome it as a 
fruitful opportunity of growth; finding in it not only stated 
times and places of worship, but a constant reminder that the 
things of the body perish, but the things of the spirit endure; 
that no man is safe who has not in him the spirit ofself-sacrifice 
and self-surrender; that the life of the soul is always more than 
the life of the body; and that the true values of every form of 
posession are to be measured by a spiritual and not by a mater- 
ial scale-—The Outlook. 


THE SOLITUDE OF DEATH. 


THERE are amiable Christian writers, like Faber, who tell us 
that in the moment of death God looks every soul in the face, and 
gives it a last great opportunity to choose Him. It is an amiable 
conjecture, but it is a bare conjecture. ~All that we know about 
death is that it is the great unveiler, that in bare and absolute naked- 
ness it plants the soul, the character, in the presence of God. If we 
are the least wise we shall from time to time exercise ourselves to 
meditate on death, to think of what it is, that tremendous and start- 
ling solitude! We know how here we take refuge from disquieting 
thoughts in the consolation of what other people do, or in the mani- 
fold interests of our pleasures, or business, or society. Think of the 
solitude of death! There is no looking away then; there is no taking 
refuge in any other occupation. There has been a gradual setting 
aside of man from all his customary occupations; there has come the 
time when he could hardly feel the pressure of the sympathetic hand 
that held his; there has been that moment of unknown suppression, 
and the soul finds itself in that bare and naked solitude with God, 
when there falls upon it irreversibly, inevitably, the consciousness of 
what .¢ really is in the sight of God. That is all. Only to see our- 
selves as we really are in God’s sight; that is judgment. That is 
what death brings us to.—Canon. Gore. 
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A CLASS CHURCH. 
By tue Rey. F. M. CLENDENINy D.D. 


T IS in India they say that the spirit of caste rises to its. 


most deadly height. There a man.and his family may die 
of starvation in the highway but no man dare feed them nor 
even give them drink unless both are of the same social grade. 

This is the good form of the Devil and his angels and is 
only equalled by the Englishman who drowned in sight of many 
because he could not afford to ask help of any man to whom he 
had not been introduced. Far be it from us to venture the 
opinion that such a man was worth saving—but this we do say 
that while human nature remains there will be more or less 
this spirit of India and the mad Englishman. 

And the insidious thing about it all is that there is a certain 
amount of truth and value in many of what are called “social 
distinctions.” To say a party of sensible men must live in cor- 
dial relations with a lot of foolish men is a mere loss of words. 
To say a man who works hard with his head or his hands and 
tries to do some good in the world must feel in sympathy with 
the man whose life is a long waste, with no kind deed or earnest 
purpose to gladden the day, is merely to ask what will never 
happen. The opposite poles of a magnet have never been made 
to work alike. But under cover of these righteous distinctions 
and others like them, men are continually making other distinc- 
tions for which there is no foundation. 

A certain rich man thinks he is better than other men mere- 


ly because he is rich. A certain poor man thinks the world owes’ 


him a living and becomes “a gentleman tramp.” A more ad- 
vanced civilization will put both these “gentlemen” into cages 
and keep them as birds of peculiar plumage. 

Meanwhile the class idea will go on, sometimes wisely, 

sometimes foolishly, but of all places in the world where such 
an idea should not prevail it is in the Church of God. A Class 
church of any kind is a one-sided affair of monstrous deformity. 
The very word we use when we say we believe in the Church 
precludes the possibility of it being other than for all places, for 
all time and for all men, for that is the meaning of the word 
atholic. Any custom, conception, local tradition or inherited 
atmosphere which keeps a church from being a place for “all 
sorts and conditions of men” is a marsh mist of a deadly kind, 
and the sooner a community so infested is cleared and drained 
of such miasmata the better. 
t There is just one instance we would give to illustrate what 
is meant: In too many of our churches you find only more or 
Tess well dressed people. The poor man, whose only coat is 
patched at collar as well as at elbows, seldom, if ever, enters 
these churches. His own pride and wrong conception of the 
‘Church may be partially to blame for this, but the very atmos- 
phere also holds him out. He has as much right there as the 
King, but there is little in the air to encourage him to exercise 
his right. We would not have one less well dressed petson in 
our churches, for they, of all people, need God’s help and the 
grace of His Sacraments, but we deplore the custom that makes 
them the overwhelming majority and keeps any other class from 
joining with them in the worship of God. 

We deplore the fact, about which there can be no question, 
that a working man, whose only suit is patched from collar to 
shoe, cannot go to the eleven o’clock service at any of our largest 
churches and take one of the best pews, without feeling he has 
intruded upon conditions of society which a certain class of 
people have built around themselves, perhaps unconsciously, 
even in their churches. We do not believe that it is the wish of 
what is wrongly called “the better classes” that such an un- 
Christian condition should continue to exist. _The problem how- 
ever is how to change it. Of course the pew system must go, 
and it would be a happy accompaniment if the pew itself went 
with the system, and instead, we had the chairs found in the 
Cathedrals and now in many of the best churches, like Christ 
Church, New Haven. The idea also must be swept away of 
other than God owning any part of His Church, or of any one of 
His human family having more right in His Church than 
another. God hasten such a day that no man anywhere but may 
feel that there is one place in the world anyway where God and 
welcome ever wait him. 


SURPLICED CHOIRS. 


HE surpliced choir has always been a distinctive feature 
of the Anglican Church, peculiar to it as a national cus- 
tom. And as the American Church is the daughter of the 
‘English Church, having derived from her all her great treas- 
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ures of devotion and beauty in worship, so she, too, uses the 
vested choir and encourages its use. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that the first mention of a surpliced choir 
in America is in connection with old St. Michael’s Episcopal 
Church, Charleston, S. C. In the history of this parish may 
be found the following interesting’ reference to the vested choir: 
“Tn 1798 there was a bill for ‘washing the surplaces (sic) of 
clergy and children.’ A little earlier the vestry requested the 
rector to entertain, at their expense, six of the boys on Sunday 
as ‘an incitement for their better performance of the service;’ 
and in 1807 the organist was requested to have at least twelve 
choir boys.” 

Thus, as early as the end of the last century and during the 
first decade of the present century, the music of the Church was , 
rendered by a surpliced choir in a Southern parish. For some 
reason vested choirs were given up in the American Church, 
and for many years little or nothing was heard of them. But 
after a while, when the Church here got more thoroughly estab- 
lished, and began to put on strength, we find that its growing 
devotion demanded the restoration of the vested choir. This 
demand became so general that to-day there are very few par- 
ishes in which the music is not thus rendered. This is not to 
be wondered at, for it is found by practical experience that the 
vested choir of men and boys, numbering anywhere from twenty 
to sixty voices, according to the size of the parish, is better 
suited to render the Church’s music, more in keeping with the 
Church’s devotions, and more inspiring and helpful to the con- ° 
gregation. Many a parish has thus been lifted up, strengthened, 
the services made more attractive, and the attendance at them 
increased, because the music rendered in this manner becomes 
thoroughly congregational, such as the people themselves can 
join in and make it their own.—The Diocese of Tennessee. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL OFFERINGS. 


if serves no proper educational or religious purpose when a 
child gives money merely because a parent has given him a 
cent or two for Sunday School. 

The educational power of giving in the Sunday School de- 
pends upon the intelligence and purpose with which it is given. 
It is to be feared that in many schools money, is contributed 
by the pupils conventionally, with little or no knowledge of the 
purpose to which it is appropriated; and yet a study of child- 
hood shows that children must be taught the abstract through 
the conerete—first rules, then principles; first facts, then the- 
ories. Froebel’s maxim was, “Nothing is in the intellect that was 
not first in the senses.” Children must come to a knowledge of 
the great missionary ideas and truths of the Bible from definite 
perceptions and facts. The object to which money is to be 
given must be brought in a tangible manner before the minds 
of the scholars. Missionary-giving must be made real by every- 
day missionary facts, experiences, and incidents. In challeng- 
ing our schools for an Easter offering to missions, it would be 
well, therefore, to tell of the work as it is really going on in the 
home and foreign fields. A’point of contact should be estab- 
lished between the work in other places and the conditions that 
are known to the scholars in their own congregation or com- 
munity. 

The deep underlying motive of missionary-giving can be 
brought home to children perhaps in no better way, and at no 
better time than by reference to the deeds and sufferings of our 
Saviour as they are unfolded to us during the Lenten season, 
and by the great facts of Good Friday and Easter. A united 
Lenten and Easter offering affords a splendid opportunity to 
lift up the proper standard of scriptural giving, viz., that each 
one should give something, that each one should give regularly, 
that each one should give proportionately, and that each one 
should give, so far as possible, that which he has earned, or that 
which has cost him something. 

The government of Belgium, recognizing the power of early 
impressions, has established in all of its educational institu- 
tions “Schools Savings Banks,” that provident habits may thus 
be cultivated in the people on a sure basis. Let us make our 
Sunday Schools schools of benevolent training, and of mission- 
ary-giving, and we will not need to lift the veil of the future 
and see our Church twenty-five years hence. We can behold 
it in the children in our homes and schools to-day. They are 
the future—Reformed Church Messenger. 


Ir woup be far better, instead of many thoughts, with filial 
love and confidence to do everything you think would please God.— 
Dr. Pusey. 
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THE RUSSO-GREEK CHURCH. III. 


S ONE enters a church of the orthodox Eastern Commun- 

ion, the object which immediately arrests his attention is 
the iconostasis, a screen crossing the whole building, covered 
with paintings of the Lord, of His sacred mother, and of the 
saints, and shutting out, when the “Holy Gates” are closed and 
the curtain across the entrance drawn, all view of the altar. 
Yet this great and most conspicuous feature of a Greek church 
is, comparatively speaking, a modern introduction.* 

And so, even in the “unchanging East,” ritual changes have 
taken place in the course of ages, and because a certain liturgical 
act or custom is found in the East and not in the West, nor 
among ourselves, we need not, therefore, conclude that necessar- 
ily it is we that are the innovators. In this very case we have 
continued the old custom of an exposed altar unseparated from 
the choir, while it is the East that, in the remote past, gave up 
the earlier practice. 

It would be interesting to give some general outline of 
liturgical growth in both East and West, and to institute a 
comparison between the two, and this we may do at some future 
time, but our present attention must be confined to the literature 
which gives us in the West light as to the present liturgical 
forms and ceremonies of the Churches of the East. 

We, however, preface our remarks by reminding our readers 
that in the main outline all the world over, the liturgical forms 
and their ritual accompaniments have ever been the same. 
Everywhere the choir offices consist in the recitation of the Psal- 
ter with lessons and collects, ete. Everywhere the office for the 
Holy Eucharist contains Collect, Epistle, Gospel, Sursum Corda, 
Sanctus, the Prayer of Consecration (including the words of 
institution), and the Communion with subsequent Thanksgiy- 
ing. Everywhere the priestly vestments are worn, differing only 
in minor points; everywhere lights and lamps are burned when 
the sun is shining high as well as in the shadow of twilight or in 
thé darkness of night; everwhere incense is offered ceremonially, 
and persons and things are ritually censed; everywhere there is 
frequent use of the sign of the cross; everywhere ceremonial 
bowings and turnings, etc., ete. 

To call any of these things “Romish” can come only from 
ignorance or malicious misrepresentation; they are common to 


*Sokolof. The Orthodox Church’s Divine Service, p. 8. “The first 
ehurches built by Christians differed from our modern churches in that 
they had no screen (ikonostas).” 


all parts of Catholic Christendom, and (so far as any evidence 
has been found) always have been. The particular words used 
have varied; the particular manner of bowing, censing, crossing, 
etc., has not always been everywhere uniform, but the sense of 
the words and the general appearance of the rites has been ever 
and everywhere the same. 


Bingham, in his Antiquities, did much for the elucidating 
of the early Greek liturgy, but practically until the time of the 
Oxford movement, the book which was most read upon the sub- 
ject, and almost the only work upon the then state of the East- 
ern Church, was An Account of the Greek Church by Tho. 
Smith. The second edition (the one most commonly come 
across), is dated 1680. We owe a grudge to this learned author,-. 
for it was because of his mistaken statement that the Creed of 
St. Athanasius was not known or used by the Eastern Church, 
that the Bishops finally withdrew their opposition to its excision 
from the American Prayer Book. 


We can but touch here upon the great interest aroused in 
the Eastern Church by the Nonjurors and fostered by the pub- 
lication of their different liturgies, an interest which a century 
afterwards secured to us in America our inimitable form of the 
Prayer of Consecration, containing by implication—“we, and all 
others who shall be partakers of this Holy Communion” —a 
recognition of the primitive and Nonjuring practice of admin- 
istering to the sick the Holy Gifts taken from the Church. 

Coming down to our own days, and not dwelling upon the 
great liturgical works such as those of Goar, Asseman, Renau- 
dotius, etc., we mention, as being most likely to be of use to the. 
ordinary student, Hammond’s [iturgies Eastern and Western, 
and the admirable Translation of the Primitive Liturgies, by 
Drs. Neale and Littledale, which contains a most valuable intro- 
duction. 3 

Of course, for those who can afford to buy it, or who are 
fortunate enough to have access to a copy, nothing can take the 
place of Dr. Neale’s Introduction to the History of the Eastern 
Church. 

Masters, of London, in 1866, published a beautiful rubri- 
cated edition in Greek and English of The Divine Liturgy, con- 
taining also the Epistles and the Gospels, and since that time 
quite a number of various translations of the Liturgies of St. 
Basil and of St. John Chrysostom haye been printed. 

Matins, Vespers, the service of the Pre-sanctified Gifts, 
together with prayers in preparation for and Thanksgiving after 
Communion, are contained in a little volume entitled Hn- 
chology, A Manual of Prayers of the Holy Orthodox Church, 
edited by G. V. Shann (Kidderminster, 1891). 


The same author also issued a translation of the Trzbnik, 
i. €., the Rituale of the West, called The Book of Needs of the 
Holy Orthodox Church (London, 1894). To this volume is 
appended a translation of the forms of ordination. 

But no books have done more to give popular information 
upon the whole subject than Henry Greville’s novels and 
Romanoff’s Sketch of the Rites and Ceremonies of the Graeco- 
Russian Church (London, 1868). 

Perhaps in this connection should also be mentioned Dr. 
Littledale’s Offices from the Service Books of the Holy Eastern 
Church (London, 1863), and his The Holy Eastern Church: A 
Popular Outline of Its History, Doctrines, Inturgies and Vest- 
ments (London, 1873). 

Last year appeared The General Menaion, Or Services Com- 
mon to the Festivals of Our Lord, of the Holy Virgin and of the 
Different Orders of Saints, translated by Professor N. Orloff 
(London, Davey & Sons, 1899). The same professor had already 
issued translations of the Octoechos, Or Book of Eight Tones 
(1898), and of the Horologion, A Primer for Elementary Village 
Schools (the year before). This translation of the Archpriest 
Peter Smirnoff’s Instruction in God’s Law (1896) should also. 
be mentioned. 

From the foregoing it will be evident that to those who read 
English only, most of the important liturgical literature of the 
East is now within their reach, and if they remain in ignorance, 
such ignorance is voluntary and not invincible. We have pre- 
pared these bibliographical articles that our readers might know 
just how to supply themselves with what they wanted, but we 
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have reserved till now the mention of four books published in 
this country within. the past two years, which they should cer- 
cS read if they desire to form a true idea of Russian Church 
ife. ; 

These books are The Holy Orthodox Church, Or the Ritual, 
Services and Sacraments of the Eastern Apostolic (Greek Rus- 
stan) Church, by Rev. Sebastiain Dabovich (Price 30 cents); 
A Manual of the Orthodox Church's Divine Services, compiled 
by the Archpriest D. Sokolof (price 75 cents); Preaching in the 
Russian Church, by the Rev. Sebastian Dabovich (price $1.00), 
and Lives of the Saints, by the same author (price 50 cents). 

These books, which all four cost a mere song, will give any 
intelligent reader a fair idea of the main outlines of the doctrine 
and worship of the Eastern Church. They can all be obtained 
_ from the repository of the Russian Ecclesiastical Consistory of 
Alaska, 1715 Powell St., San Francisco, California. 


DR. JOHN WATSON AS AN EXPOSITOR. 


N one number of his Life of the Master, Dr. John Watson 
reveals a less pleasant side of character than we thought in 
the days of the Bonnie Brier Bush; and gives a curious illustra- 
tion of the power of Presbyterian hatred of the Church, to warp 
an otherwise liberal nature, and make it blind to its own per- 
versions of fact. In his hostility to the idea of a Christian 
Priesthood and a perpetual sacrifice, he expends a whole column 
in berating the priests and belauding the prophets of our Lord’s 
time. Our Lord Himself appears to have no part in the Priest- 
hood, but is simply “this daring young prophet.” In cleansing 
the temple by driving out the traffickers, our Lord by one stroke 
offended and broke with “the Priests whose interests were bound 
up in the temple merchandise.” The act “declared Him to be 
of the Prophets and against the Priests;” that is to say, Pres- 
byterian-wise, on the side of the preacher as opposed to the 
Priest. 

But why heap opprobrium on the Priests as though they 
were the only sinners in this temple traffic? Where were these 
immaculate Prophets, that they did not denounce the unholy 
thing? How does it happen that Jesus was the only Prophet of 
the time who was heedful of the Prophet’s duty? Moreover, had 
any Prophet the right to such a place in the temple? Did not 
Jesus assume it by right of His Divine Priesthood ? 


Moreover, if Jesus was thus in favor of the Prophets, or 
preachers, and was hostile to the Priests, how happens it that 
He makes no attack whatever on the Priests, but is unsparing 
in His denunciation of the lawyers, the scribes, and Pharisees, 
who were the teachers or preachers of the time ? 


The Doctor, certainly, as a Prophet, has a very easy, non- 
chalant way of getting at and setting forth the elsewhere unre- 
vealed mind of Jesus. “To Jesus as a Prophet, the dangers of 
an elaborate ritual must have been very present, and to Him 
as a Man, the barbarity of its sacrifices must have been a keen 
offence.” 


So, too, when “He would show them a Prophet’s sign, 
Jesus replies with one of His characteristic riddles, Destroy 
this temple, by which He evidently intended the worn out sys- 
tem of sacrifices and forms; and in three days,—a proverbial 
figure for a short time,—I will raise it up; by which He meant 
a new and nobler religion.” 

What a delicious bit, this, of expository art! The Church 
through the ages has been all wrong! Jesus had here no refer- 
enee to His own Death and Resurrection. Surely, “A great 

- Prophet has risen among us!” And his name is John, but not 
“The Divine.” 

But this is not the historic conception, nor the Church’s 

idea, of the Master. 


We copy froma local paper in a Western state, the follow- 
ing item: : 

“The Episcopal tea given yesterday afternoon at the rec- 
tory was well attended, and had the delightful characteristics 
always expected. Mrs. and Mrs. were the hostesses. 
Miss presided at the tea table, and was assisted by Miss 
and Miss ne 
The date of this “Episcopal Tea” was a Friday in Lent. 
This is one of the items that occasionally, though happily not 
as frequently as in former years, bring large distress to Church 
people, and larger humiliation and reproach to the Church 
itself. It is bad enough that Friday, which is clearly laid down 
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in the Prayer Book as a day of fasting and prayer, should be 
used as a gala day for purely social events. It is distinctly 
worse when the day is used under the authority of the clergy, 
as in the case of an event at a rectory. It is worse, much worse, 
when a Friday in Lent is chosen for this purpose, as appears to 
have been the case in this particular instance. We do not men- 
tion the parish nor the city in which this is said to have oc- 
curred, because we have no information except a clipping from 
a secular paper, as to its accuracy. We should mention it in 
order to brand the rector and his parish as disloyal to the 
Church, if it were not for this possibility of error. As it is, 
we only refer to it as being, if true, an act of disloyalty to the 
Church, which cannot possibly be defended on any ground, and 
which must do infinitely more harm to the Church in that com- 
munity than can be counteracted by any amount of parish work 
which may be done by the rector or his associates. 


Ir 1s very distressing that so dignified and able a periodical 
as The Independent, of New York, should be willing to so mis- 
understand a body like the Protestant Episcopal Church as to 
be capable of the following: 


“There are two ways in which such a Church as the Pres- 
byterian can modify its doctrinal creed. One of these is by 
formal vote, and the other is by gradually and silently putting 
its written creed on the shelf. The former method is the more 
difficult. An example of the other and easier method 
is found in the creed of the Protestant Episcopal Church, known 
as ‘the Thirty-nine Articles. They were solemnly adopted by 
the American Episcopal Church in 1801. Their doctrines of 
foreordination and decrees are as strictly Calvinistic as is the 
Presbyterian confession of faith. And yet, for at least forty 
years the Episcopal Church has taught in its seminaries the 
doctrines of free will, known as Arminian or Methodist. But 
no one thinks of charging the Episcopal ministry with incon- 
sistencies or dishonesty because it teaches the direct contrary 
to its articles. They have been laid on the shelf; such is the 
conscious fact. They are still in the Prayer Book, but in the 
late editions are crowded over to the last page next the cover, 
all ready to be pushed, before long, clear out of the covers. 
This is the easy and natural way of reform, and an honest one.’” 

The Thirty-nine Articles are not a creed. They are a series: 
of statements of technical theology, first set forth in the Six- 
teenth Century, and never dignified with the name of Creed- 
They were “solemnly adopted in 1801,” only in the sense that 
they were transplanted from the English to the American 
Prayer Book in that year, with such minor changes as were 
necessitated by the changed political conditions. They are not 
“strictly Calvinistic.” The “doctrines of free will known as 
Arminian or Methodist,” have no connection with the Thirty- 
nine Articles or with the “American Episcopal Church;” though 
no doubt Arminianism is nearer to Catholic theology than is 
Calvinism. Loyal clergymen of the “Episcopal ministry” do 
not teach “the direct contrary to its Articles.” The Articles 
have not been “laid on the shelf.” 

The Thirty-nine Articles were the outcome of an era of re- 
ligious controversy, when it seemed necessary to define more or 
less exactly the position of the Church of England with respect: 
to current controversy. They differ from the Catholic creeds in 
that they represent only the mind of a part of the Church, and 
that at one stage of its existence, and hence are not unchange- 
able, and are subject to possible ratification or amendment by 
the whole Church Catholic, if the time should ever come that it 
can speak in its entirety. Many of the conditions which called 
forth the Articles have passed away, thereby rendering insist- 
ance upon such controversial declarations unnecessary. We 
may discriminate by saying that the Catholic Creeds lay down 
positively the eternal and fundamental truths of revelation, 
which in their nature are unalterable. The Articles seek to 
apply these truths to the particular controversies of the age in 
which they were set forth. 


ANSWER TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. M. S.—The “ancient Church of Holland’’ referred to in the Hn- 
cyclical of the three American Bishops, is in communion only with the 
Old Catholics of Europe. They differed with the Papacy in the seven- 
teenth century over certain technical propositions which, under the name 
of Jansenism, were condemned by Rome. The so-called Jansenists denied 
that they held the dogmas condemned, but a breach with Rome was 
effected, and the Chureh of Holland is esteemed schismatic by Roman 
Catholics, though they yet maintain substantially the entire Roman body 
of doctrine, with the possible exception of the Vatican dogmas decreed 
during the present century. They are, unfortunately, unfriendly to the 
Anglican communion and haye prevented closer relations between An- 
glicans and the Old Catholics of Europe. 


A Problemin New Testament Criticism. 
Professor of New Testament Exegesis, Hartford Theological Seminary. 


By Melancthon Williams Jacobus, D.D., 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The theme of this book is of crucial importance, in view 
of the present attitude of New Testament criticism. It is a 
great mistake to imagine that rationalistie criticism has ex- 
hausted itself in this direction, and that the “traditional” or 
Catholic view of the sacred writings of the New Covenant is 
left in possession of the field. It is true the old methods of 
attack have, one after another, been foiled, either in the arena 
of controversy, or by the mere logic of events. It is long 
since any one owning the title of scholar, has ventured to charge 
the apostles and evangelists with conspiring to deceive the 
world—the most gigantic and successful conspiracy in the his- 
tory of mankind. Strauss’ mythical treatment has gone by 
with the philosophy on which it was based. Baur and his sehool 
have long become antiquated. A stand was made upon the 
attempt to maintain the late date of all the New Testament 
books, but the accumulation of new evidence has rendered that 
position untenable, and Harnack, the foremost leader of the 
rationalistic forces, has acknowledged that there is no escape 
from the traditional view of dates and authorship. 


But it is a fatal error to imagine that the devices of the 
enemy are exhausted. The latest methods are the most insidi- 
ous of all. Under the specious pretext of “going back to 
Christ,” the Christian religion as it was preached from the be- 
ginning by apostles and prophets, the Christian religion which 
overcame the world, is pronounced a huge error, and a “new 
theology” is announced to take its place. St. Paul and the other 
apostles, we are to understand, undertook to improve upon the 
teaching of the Master, with the result that they corrupted it 
and virtually substituted something else for it. We are, then, 
to set them aside, with their preaching of an Atoning Sacrifice, 
of the Resurrection, the Ascension, the Session on the Right 
Hand of God, and the coming of the Holy Ghost. We are to 
set aside all this and go back to the Gospels to find the true 
religion, 

And when we have gone back to the Gospels, we are re- 
minded that they, too, are the work of these same apostles and 
their followers, and hence we must expect to find an abundance 
of error caused by their natural desire to justify from the words 
and works of Christ, the new things which they have so 
strangely undertaken to propagate as the Gospel of Christ. A 
process of sifting must go on in order to arrive at the actual 
words of Jesus. When this has been accomplished there is left 
as a comparatively trustworthy residuum, a certain portion of 
the teachings attributed by the evangelists to Christ, teachings 
chiefly ethical in their nature—and behind this the figure, dim 
and shadowy, of Him who “spake as never man spake.” Out 
of ‘these elements is to be constructed the “New Theology,” 
which, when it has taken shape, we discern to be far more the 
child of modern human philosophy than of ancient divine rev- 
elation. 


It is the problem of the relation of the teaching of St. Paul 
to that of Christ, to which Dr. Jacobus devotes himself in this 
book. And his treatment of the subject is to a high degree sat- 
istactory. We may not always agree with his too Protestant in- 
terpretation of St. Paul, and we might have selected for illus- 
tration and defense other lines of the apostlé’s teaching than 
those our author has preferred. But no exception can be taken 
co his transparent exposition of the problem itself, or to the 
method of the solution. Indeed, the two preliminary lectures, 
in which he treats of the Preliminary Problem of the Method, 
and the Problem of the Philosophy, comprise a valuable—per- 
haps the most valuable—portion of the book. 


If students better understood the relation of philosophy to 
criticism, fewer would be misled by arguments which depend for 
their validity upon the pre-assumptions of those who employ 
them. This book is to be commended as dealing in the most 
scholarly spirit with the very latest phases of destructive 
er ticism. Wat. J. Gop. 
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One Year of Sunday School Lessons for Young Children: Presenting a 
series of S. S. Lessons, selected, arranged, and adapted for the use 
of the Youngest Classes. By Florence’ U. Palmer. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

“Centuries ago a great philosopher wrote: ‘When I was a 
child, I understood as a child.’ But it was left for a later age, 
for Pestalozzi and Froebel, for the psychologists of our own 
day, to discover how the child ‘understood.’ Upon this dis- 
covery is being builded a new education.” 

In this, the opening paragraph of the author’s preface, is 
disclosed to the initiated Miss Palmer’s purpose in her work, 
namely, to take her place in the ranks of those who now adyo- 
cate the carrying forward of religious education with the study 
of the child as a basis for effort. 

Guided by the knowledge gained from such study, Miss 
Palmer has prepared a One Year’s Course of Sunday School 
Lessons for Young Children, adapted, from her point of view, 
to meet the religious need in child development, thus adding 
another to the very limited list of contributions thus far made 
in this field of effort. The lessons (with few exceptions) are 
presented in story form, each story being told for the purpose of 
presenting one truth only. In recognition of the fact that “if 
a truth, or principle, is to leave its impression, it must be pre- 
sented again and again,” several stories relating to the same 
truth or principle are presented in a sequence. In other words, 
the lessons are presented under topics, ten in number, as fol- 
lows: 1. Good Cheer; 2. Obedience; 3. Easter; 4. Ready; 5 
Service; 6. The Church; 7. The Sabbath; 8. Loving Care; 9. 
Let Others be First; 10. Christmas. 

“Tn presenting these lessons,” 
been to give them in the order that will make the strongest’ im- 
pression upon the children, all historical or chronological con- 
nections being set aside.” The following illustrates the method 
of presentation: Under the topic “Obedience,” the related stor- 
ies are: 1. “Naaman and Elisha;” 2. “Joseph Obeys His 
Father;” 38. “Noah’s Ark;” 4. “The Garden of Eden;” 5. 
“Christ and the Fisherman.” The number of stories selected 
to impress a single truth or principle varies from three, the 
smallest number presented, under topics 6 and 7, to nine, the 
largest number, presented under topic 8. 

It will be readily seen that the success or failure of a 
scheme of lessons which makes the truth to be impressed the 
great central fact in the order and arrangement of the lesson 
material, depends largely, if not entirely, on the wisdom dis- 
played in the selection of the truth or principle to be impressed, 
and the story, by means of which the truth or principle is to 
be concretely presented to the child. The following expresses 
the author’s purpose in this connection: “To select a good 
story and to tell it, is art; but this is not all; if the story is 
to touch the life of the child it must have some connection there- 
with; its hero must be the embodiment of some principle of 
right living that he can put into practice; his action must be 
such that the child ean do likewise.” 

We are thus led to the knowledge, which a study of the 
complete lesson plan makes clearer, of the author’s conviction, 
that, for the little child, conduct is religion. This is a view 
erowing in popularity. For some, it raises the question, “How 
far can we, even in the religious training of the very young, 
divorce creed, in its truest sense, from conduct, and eall it 
religious instruction ?” 

Both by reason of its many excellencies as exemplifying the 
application of educational principles in the work of religious 
instruction; and by reason of what may appear to some its 
erave deficiencies in the matter of the selection of lesson mate- 
rial designed to begin the work of religious culture, the careful 
perusal of this book will repay all those who are interested in 
the application of a truly educational method of approach to 
the child mind and heart, in the work of religious training. 


A History of St. Peter’s Church, Albany, N. Y. By the Rey. Joseph 
Hooper, Lecturer on American Chureb History at Berkeley Divinity 
School.. With an Introduction and Description of the Present Ndi- 
fice and its Memorials, by the Rev. Walton W. Battershall, D.D., 
Rector of St. Peter’s Church. Albany, N. Y.: Fort Orange Press. 


We have here a volume written by one of the best experts in 
the history of Colonial times, which is of great interest to all 
students of Church History. There are some positions of such 
strategic importance in Church development and extension as 
to rightfully demand general attention. Among these was the 
Albany of 150 years ago. Dr. Battershall describes in the pre- 
face the large importance of Albany in colonial days, when St. 
Peter’s was the northern and western outpost of the Chureh of 
England in the Province of New York.. The political question 
was that of English or French supremacy on the continent, and 
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the attitude of the Indian tribes depended much on the source 
of their Christianity. 

Just at the present time, when interest so largely centres on 
the relation between the English and Dutch races in South 
Africa, it is worth our while to look at the story of the earlier 
days when there was a meeting of the same two races in our 
country, and it is an interesting fact to notice that Albany was 
one of these principal meeting-places. The story of the various 
vicissitudes of the coming together, as told in this volume, is 
full of interest. 

The first minister of St. Peter’s Church was himself a 
Dutchman, the Rev. Nicholas Van Rensselaer, who had made 
acquaintance with the Stuarts during their exile, and who fol- 
lowed Charles II. to London at the time of the restoration. In 
1674 the Duke of York, afterwards James II., gave Mr. Van 
Rensselaer a letter of introduction to Andros, Governor of New 
York, and the two sailed from England for America at the same 
time. As is often the case in missionary centres, the overwhelm- 
ing demands of the work among the savages put out of sight all 
denominational differences, and the Dutch and English and 
Lutheran ministers worked side by side with comparatiyely little 
‘friction. 

The English minister was freely allowed, with only an 
oceasional interruption, the use of the Dutch and Lutheran 
churches, and the Lutheran Consistory resolved that they would 
not acknowledge the erection of any Lutheran church for ser- 
vices in the English language, where the members could partake 
in the services of an Episcopal church; while the Dutch mis- 
sionary to the Indians translated into their language, not only 
the Seriptures, but also the Book of Common Prayer. 

The work at Albany proved to be the centre, not only of 
work among the Indians and Dutch, but also for Canada. The 
first Church of England missionary to that province went from 
the Albany Mission, and the story is interestingly told on pp. 
101 and 104. 

As in all wisely-ordered missionary work, much was made 
of educational work, and from the work of this parish on these 
lines, such men as Bishop Brownell and Philander Chase were 
given to the Church, as also many eminent laymen, such as 
James Fennimore Cooper. 

Full particulars are told of how it was only by the mighty 
labors of men who had a mind to work, that the present genera- 
tion of Churchmen have entered into the fruits of those labors. 

The story of the days of Nehemiah was repeated at Albany, 
of the rise and growth of the visible Church through the opposi- 
tion of magistrates and jealous traders and hostile sects and 
dire poverty. Times must have been indeed hard when the 
hard-working missionary was constrained to remain within the 
house on week-days to prevent being arrested for debt, and when 
within the house there was not a sufficiency of even bread to 
eat, and when in the end he became insane through anxiety. 
Truly, through much tribulation the early Church of Albany 
entered into the kingdom. 

A curious illustration of the point of view of the eighteenth 
century Church is found in the certificates of good behavior 
which parishes occasionally gave to departing rectors. A 
sample may be found on p. 121, where a document signed by 
the wardens and vestry, bearing the date of April 13th, 1773, 
reads as follows: 

“This is to certify that the Rev. Henry Munroe has resided 
among us these five years last past; that he has attended to the 
duties of his office faithfully and diligently; that we conceive 
the doctrines he delivers to be sound and orthodox; that we 
esteem his behaviour decent, and becoming his sacred func- 
tion,” ete. 

Thus, as in.a moving panorama, the story of St. Peter’s 
moves on through all the changing scenes that mark the prog- 
cress of the parish, from the little missionary outpost among the 
Indians to its present abounding wealth and prestige. In the 
last half century we find two of its rectors chosen to be the 
whief pastors of the diocese to which the parish belonged; one, 
the sainted Horatio Potter, and the other, the present states- 
man-Bishop, Wm. Croswell Doane. The story of how both of 
these elections came about is effectively presented, as is also 
the story of the present rectorship, under which the parish has 
‘so abundantly prospered. 

It only remains to say that the numerous valuable plates 
and reproductions of important documents, not hitherto acces- 
sible, add much to the value of the volume, and the beautiful 
typography and the excellent index render it easy of consulta- 


¢ion. It is a volume to win a place in the library of every 
clergyman. 
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A Ten Years’ War. An Account of the Battle with the Slum in New York. By 
Jacob A. Riis, author of ‘‘How the Other Half Lives.’ Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.50. 

From its inscription—To the faint-hearted and those of 
little faith—to the ringing words which close its last chapter, 
this book is full of interest to the thoughtful student of muni- 
cipal problems. It is an inspiration to read this review of the 
long war with the slum in our metropolis, a war which is not 
yet ended, but which has won some notable victories for the 
cause of righteousness. Mr. Riis tells us about the slum, 
“which,” he says, “is as old as civilization;” but he does not 
take a pessimistic view of it. He valiantly maintains that “in 
spite of slipping and sliding, the world moves forward,” and 
that, “when common sense and the golden rule obtain among 
men as a rule of practice, the slum will be over.” 

Vivid pictures are given of the “Tenement House Blight,” 
pictures the reader will do well to study. Then follow in quick 
succession, equally vivid pictures of the cures that have been 
wrought, for, “one after another the outworks of the slum have 
been taken.” We see “Mulberry Bend” transformed into a 
park; the “Alfred Corning Clark Buildings,” “Homewood,” the 
“Kast Sixty-Fourth Street buildings,” the two “Mills Houses” 
of Bleeker and Rivington Streets—all model tenements, with 
the hopeful outlook given by the “Woman’s Hotel Company,” 
that hotels for women who are earning wages as clerks, stenog- 
raphers, nurses, ete., will soon be furnished. 

“Of these movements,” Mr. Riis says, “the home is the key- 
note. That is the cheerful sign that throws light ahead. To 
the home it comes down in the end,—good government, bad 
government, and all the rest. As the homes of a community 
are, so is the community.” 

SEVERAL years ago there was published an excellent tractate 
entitled A Plea for the Christian Year, by a Congregationalist. 
The author was a minister of the latter body, the Rev. T. F. 
Seward, who afterward came into the Church. Mr. Seward 
advises us that he is still able to supply copies of the tract at 


the rate of $1.00 per dozen. His address is 325 W. 20th St., 
New York. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


A CHRISTMAS AT BELMONT. 


e 


ns WINNIE, are you sorry not to go home for the holi- 
days?’ asked Basil of his governess one December after- 
noon. They were in the schoolroom, Basil putting some finish- 
ing touches to a charcoal drawing, while Winifred stood by 
watching him, and thinking what a broad-shouldered boy he 
was for 13 years. 

“Yes, Basil, for some reasons I am very sorry, chief of 
which is on my mother’s account. J have never been away 
from her at Christmas time before; and my. little nieces and 
nephews are looking for me, too. I wanted to take them some 
Christmas gifts from the city.” 

“And now the river is frozen, and the boats have stopped 
running. It is too bad, Miss Winnie. I am sorry for your 
disappointment, but somehow I’m glad you will be here Christ- 
mas.” 

“Thank you, my boy. But the worst of the business is that 
the mails are so irregular. If I should send a letter now, it 
would probably not reach them before New Year’s Day; and 
when you think what a difference a railroad would make, it 
seems incomprehensible that some people are so blind they won’t 
see what an immense advantage to this part of the country a 
railroad would be. Your father tells me that some of these 
people oppose his efforts to get the bill passed authorizing a 
railroad charter. Think of being so narrow-minded! Don’t 
want a railroad beeause it is a new thing! Their fathers got 
on very well without one! It makes me provoked, Basil, to 
hear such words from our own people.” 

“They’re not the New South, Miss Winnie,” said Basil, with 
his slow, winning smile. = 

Winifred laughed. “I should say not. I hope when you 
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and Ralph grow up you will help to revolutionize such senti- 
ments.” 

“What else am I to do when I grow up?” 

“Lots of things, Basil! I can hardly wait to see you a 
man, I have such great plans for you; but then,” she added, 
smiling, “I shall be getting old myself.” 

Basil looked up at her with a comical expression. 

“You are only eight years older than I am, Miss Winnie, 
and Dolph is fifteen years older than you.” 

“T thought you were’ not a mathematician, Basil! 
what has Dolph to do with your age and mine?” 

“A great deal, I think. Yes, I have reasoned it all out. 
You don’t think Dolph old—now you know you don’t!—and 
when I am grown you will still be younger than he is now.” 
“Well, of all the arguments I ever heard—you ridiculous 

When did you think that out?” p 
“Some time ago, Miss Winnie. Dolph said if anything 
ever happened to him, I must take care of you. Don’t be vexed, 
please,” added Basil, with grave dignity. “I shall not men- 
tion it again; only, you spoke of growing old some day—a long 
time off, of course.” 

“Basil, you perplex me. You talk sometimes as if you had 
lived and thought a quarter of a century instead of only thir- 
teen years; and you do well everything that you undertake— 
drawing, music, lessons—but I can’t settle in my mind what 
you will turn out.” 

“Nor I, Miss Winnie. Sometimes I dream of being an 
artist, and travelling through foreign lands to see the work of 
the old masters—those we have been reading about; and then 
I dréam of the great musicians, and think I should like to do 
nothing but study music some day; but most ofall,” he added, 
softly, “I should like to be a writer!” 

Winifred laid her hand upon the boy’s dark curls, a curi- 
ously thoughtful expression in her eyes. 

“A writer you may one day be, Basil. It is a grand field; 
but energy, talent, sympathy—all, are called into play. And 
there is the long preparation needful, and the courage which 
will not be disheartened.” 

“Tt is so in all professions, is it not?” asked Basil, with an 
unboyish wisdom. 

“You are right,” was Winifred’s answer. “And now,” she 
added, brightly, “it is time for us dreamers to return to the 
practical present. Basil, I have a Christmas gift I want to 
ask your opinion about. Come up to the studio a moment. 
Dear me! I hope I locked that door just now. I was in a 
hurry.” 

“The door is open, Miss Winnie,” cried Basil, bounding 
upon the landing, “and someone is in there—Jehoshaphat!”’ 

“The key was in the lock, and I ventured in,” began a 
familiar, quavering voice. “No offense meant—great love for 
pictures—haven’t hurt a thing, I assure you! Brought my 
knitting along by way of amusement—hate to be idle a moment 
—combine beauty and duty in most satisfactory manner—” 

Basil looked at his teacher. He knew how she disliked 
meddling, and in what perfect order her art materials were 
kept; he saw the ominous rush of crimson to her face, and a 
quivering of the nostrils, which betokened excitement. 

“Cosmos from chaos!” he murmured at a venture, quoting 
her own oft-repeated maxim. 

A sudden smile spread over Winifred’s face, to his great 
relief. 

“Basil, you have saved me,” she answered. “I see the ridic- 
ulous side of the question. Come, help me gather up the ruins.” 

“Ruins, eh? Beautiful drawings—old log house—Virginia 
Creeper vines—children’s heads—delightful confusion,” chat- 
tered Miss Belinda, knitting frantically on a very dusty and 
time-worn sock. 

“Delightful confusion indeed!” repeated the boy, gathering 
up the stray sheets which were scattered over the room. 
“Cousin Belinda, don’t you know better than to come into 
Miss Winifred’s studio, and mess up things this way?’ he 
asked, with an air of severity, which made as little impression 
upon Miss Belinda as the sunlight upon an owl’s eyes. Indeed, 
save for the bird’s reputed wisdom, there was a strong reminder 
of the owl in Miss Belinda’s large, innocent blue eyes, as she 
blinked them at her would-be reprover. 

“Very harmless amusement—knitting socks and stockings 
for an orphan asylum—shall leave ’em money in my will—got 
a whole satchel full of stockings to send off, Christmas!” 

“Never mind, Basil,” said Winifred, in a cheerful tone, 
“she isn’t responsible. It was my fault, leaving the door un- 
locked.” 


And 
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“You are very kind, indeed,” continued the little woman,,. 
glibly. “I never was responsible for anything in my life— 
always somebody to do everything for me—couldn’t even dress- 
myself until after the war. Now, I must say farewell, and go- 
downstairs to pay Cousin Peyton a visit—get tired of sky- 
lights every now and then and prefer the first floor,” and she- 
gathered up her work, preparatory to leaving. 

“T should like to do something for you, my dear!” she ex- 
claimed, laying a withered hand upon Winifred’s arm a little- 
too affectionately for that young lady’s gravity. “You have a 
good face—an honest eye—you do not get angry too easily. 
Would you like a pin-cushion—a pocket pin-cushion, eh? IL 
notice you are fond of green—the Irish color—I will make you. 
a green pin-cushion for the sake of dear Erin. You have Irish: 
ancestors, I feel sure; your smile is full of Irish wit. Good- 
bye.” 

Winifred thought she had gone, but presently, in again: 
bobbed the head with artificial curls and coquettish cap. 

“Would you prefer an acrostic to a pin-cushion? I can, 
write acrostics—I think I would like to write one on your name. 
Will you put it on paper ?—the full name, I mean.” 

Winifred wrote her name in full and handed it to Miss- 
Belinda. : 

“ ‘Winifred Constance Carey!’ How euphonious! It will 
give me great pleasure to court the muse with such a pretty 
name. And yours, eh?” turning to Basil. 

“Why, Cousin Belinda, you did write mine last time you. 
were here—and father’s and everybody else’s, unless it was- 
Miss Betty’s.” 

“True enough—glad you told me, Basil—what a thick suit. 
of hair you have, Basil, and so glossy—” 

She started away for the second time, and Basil quickly- 
closed the door and turned the key on the inside. 

“Poor woman!” was Winifred’s comment. “But she has. 
taught me a lesson about the door, Basil. I am glad to say 
this desk was locked, and it didn’t matter so much about those- 
drawings, if they did get smeared. Here is what I brought you 
to see,” she added, drawing an oil painting already framed, from 
the desk. 

“When did you do it?” asked Basil, breathlessly. 

“T did it from memory while I was at home last summer.” 

“Tt is beautiful—and so natural! Who is it for?” 

“That is the question I wish you to decide. I meant it 
for one of two people. A Christmas gift, and for whom, Basil?” 

The boy looked long at the painting. It was a basket of 
arbutus, half overturned on a table, and painted in the new 
style of impressionist work—the first he had seen. 

“Tt is the new kind of painting, isn’t it? And you mean,. 
oh, Miss Winnie, you mean it either for Cousin Dolph, 
or—me!” ; 

Winifred nodded, and observed curiously the different ex-- 
pressions passing over Basil’s sensitive countenance. 

“Give it to him, Miss Winnie,” he said at length. “I would’ 
like it, of course, to hang in my room; but we have many pretty- 
things around, and Dolph has none—hke this, I mean. Is it a: 
remembrance of our arbutus hunt?’ he added, somewhat wist- 
fully she thought. 

“Yes, Basil; and I am glad you said Give it to him, be- 
cause I know he will appreciate it, coming from us both; and 
next week, my Basil, I will get you to run down with it Christ- 
mas morning, and tell him it is our Christmas gift; for, you 
know, I should never have painted it if you hadn’t asked me- 
to go for arbutus last spring.” 

This was a conclusive argument, which satisfied Basil as to» 
the propriety of two people giving the same Christmas gift. 

“Be sure not to let anyone else see it, Basil, even that old” 
servant at The Hermitage, until it is in the owner’s hands, 
and then !—” 

“All the horses in the world couldn’t make Dolph tell if he- 
didn’t want to!” laughed the boy. 

Christmas came with merry festivities. Winifred, deter- 
mined not to be homesick, entered into all the plans with zest, 
busied herself unsparingly over numerous little gifts for each 
member of the family, including a book for Basil, which had 
long lain hidden in her bureau-drawer, and for which she- 
painted a cover. 

There were Christmas decorations everywhere, the holly 
being most conspicious, for it was a native.of the surrounding: 
woods, and its bright-berried branches adorned pictures, mir- 
rors, and mantels, throughout the spacious rooms. Everybody- 
was busy, and poor little Miss Belinda was sadly in the way, 
peering into closets where were hidden treasures, which she- 
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unceremoniously unearthed; getting her ball of knitting-yarn 
entangled around hurrying feet; and innocently babbling pre- 
cious secrets, which no one knew by what means she became 
‘possessed of. 

Miss Betty was in her element at Christmas time, superin- 
tending the making of fruit cakes, mince pies, and other goodies, 
which the elf Judith kept faithful eye upon; and, in another 
way, Mrs. Willoughby was equally busy, preparing for an en- 
‘tertainment in which charades and tableaux held prominent 
‘part. 

Ellen Lee and Winifred assisted vigorously, and Ralph’s 
long arms were in constant demand to hang curtains and ar- 
_ range an impromptu stage in the reception room, which opened 
into the parlor and was to be used by the actors upon this occa- 
sion. Basil was to be the Prince in Cinderella, and he and 
Judith were to dance a minuet, in which Mrs. Willoughby 
was daily practising them with exceptional energy. 

Christmas Day came and went. The whole family attended 
service at the chapel, built by the Belmont people not many 
years previous; then came the Christmas dinner, an affair which 
lasted long into the afternoon, and to which numerous rela- 
tives, rich and poor, were invited; and in the evening came a 
crowd of young people for the charades. 

Altogether, the Belmont Christmas was a grand success; 
and no one had time to be lonely; so it was a tired, but happy 
Winifred who entered her pretty room a short time before 
midnight, after the last guest had driven from Belmont; and 
yet her lips quivered as she brushed out her bright, waving hair, 
and proceeded to plait it for the night. There were two clouds 
which had threatened Winifred’s happiness through the whole 
day and evening. She had heard no news from home for two 
weeks; and Sir Dolph had refused to present himself at Bel- 
mont for the Christmas festivities. Indeed, he had strangely 
absented himself during the week. But the Christmas festivi- 
ties did not end with Christmas Day. Numerous parties were 
given in the neighborhood the following week; and Winifred 
was again drawn into the social whirl. Everyone was so kind, 
so generous to the governess, that she would indeed have been 
ungrateful not to respond to the social feeling which prevailed 
among the happy youth of the Belmont neighborhood. 

One thing marred her pleasure. Walter Rowland was be- 
ginning to pay her marked attention. How could she find 
some way of giving him a timely warning? 

The opportunity came in unexpected fashion, and she was 
not slow to see it. ; 

“How are you progressing with your Art?—capital A!”— 
he asked one evening in a bantering tone. 

“Famously, before the holidays; not at all well since I 
began to indulge in all this Christmas gayety,” she answered, 
laughingly. 

“Any new fad on hand?” 

“Why do you speak so jestingly of my work? 
my life, Mr. Rowland.” 

“Can nothing draw you from your allegiance?’ he ques- 
tioned, in a more serious tone. 

“Sometimes my purpose wavers,” she said, a little sadly, 
“but I think I am nearing the goal.” 

“Have you never thought of any other home to which you 
might bring that dear mother?” There was a tenderness in his 
voice which Winifred was not slow to perceive. 

“My mother and I will probably live in the city,” she said, 
with an abruptness unusual to her. “It is necessary for me 
to be nearer the centre of my work—” : 

“And civilization?” he interrupted, with a short laugh. 

“Don’t misunderstand me,” she replied, with persistent 
gravity. “If I should go away from Belmont to-morrow and 
never come back to this part of the world again, I should always 
lovingly remember the kindness, the hospitality, I have met 
with in this neighborhood; and among my most cherished mem- 
ories would be that of our ‘genuine friendship.’ Oh, Mr. Row- 
land, let us do nothing to mar that friendship! Let it have no 
bitterness, no regrets, no ‘rift in the lute.’ Yes, I am ambitious 
not to fail in what I have set out to do; but, after all, ambi- 
tion is of little weight compared to the power of the love which 
has upheld my efforts.” 

“You mean the mother-love ?” 

Winifred was silent for a moment. How could he know 
that other love than mother-love upheld to her the distant goal ? 
But he took her silence for assent. He was puzzled and some- 
what awed by her manner and her words to-night. 

Was this serious young woman, with her dreaming eyes, 
the bright, merry girl he had been escorting about to the even- 
ing gatherings of late? Somehow he felt chilled, as if looking 
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at a coldly-gleaming star from some far-off region of space. 

Winifred was acting a part to-night, and it served her pur- 
pose well. 

“So you see,” she continued, “how impossible it would be 
for me to think of anything else just now with the same interest 
with which I regard my special work.” 

And then they passed on to less dangerous topics. It was 
with a certain sense of relief that they bade each other good- 
night; and as Rowland drove homeward he mused over this 
strange turn of events. He had fully intended that evening 
to ask Miss Carey to be the future mistress of Rowland Hall, 
where no woman had reigned since his mother’s death, several 
years previous; yet he had come away almost glad to think 
he had not carried out his intention. “I believe she could never 
be satisfied here,’ he mused, “and then she is probably not suf- 
ficiently domestic in her tastes for a farmer’s wife. I am glad 
I didn’t make a fool of myself, but was warned in time,” and 
Walter Rowland sank back in the cushions of his buggy with a 
smile of satisfaction; for there is nothing more wounding to 
man’s vanity than a refusal of marriage from a woman he 
admires. 

Winifred, left alone in the great, luxurious parlor, also 
mused in silence over the events of the evening. 

“T am glad it is over, and we are yet friends,” she thought. 
“Now, if he will just be sensible and turn his attentions to the 
sweetest girl around, our own Ellen Lee, who is already fond 
of him, the matter will right itself. What a lovely mistress 
she would make in that grand old homestead! It needs just 
such a stately, dignified woman; and how amiably she would 
stand his old father’s whims;” for Mr. Rowland, senior, was 
an old gentleman of many crochets. 

“Miss Winifred Constance Carey! Are you here?” 

Winifred started violently at the shrill tones uttered almost 
in her ear, for “Cousin Belinda” had entered the room unob- 
served by her. 

“Don’t be alarmed—only I—perfectly harmless, perfectly! 
I have brought your acrostic, my dear, and I hope you will 
like it. I am going away to-morrow, to visit another relative 
in the neighborhood; but I shall not forget your pin-cushions— 
favorite color green—lIrish tastes. My dear, you are so oblig- 
ing—did I lose my ball under the table? No matter, it is only 
the fourth time this evening it has disappeared—always comés 
to light in a most mysterious fashion. I am nearly through 
with my last stoecking—didn’t finish before Christmas, after all, 
—too much excitement in the house. Now, shall I read the 
acrostic to you?” and she seated herself beside the rose lamp 
with a simper on her poor powdered, wrinkled face. Winifred 
saw with dismay that Mrs. Willoughby’s favorite head-rest was 
in dangerous proximity to Miss Belinda’s oily curls. 

“Suppose we go up to my room, Miss Belinda! 
cosy and there will be no interruptions.” 

“Excellent idea! Your pretty lavender room, my dear, 
has strange fascinations for me. I have taken several peeps 
into it during your temporary absences; and I once or twice 
indulged in the luxury of a few drops of that delicious per- 
fume on your toilet table.” 

They were ascending the stairs, Winifred patiently carry- 
ing the soiled knitting, a painful ordeal for her somewhat fas- 
tidious fingers. 

“That’s the reason my violet water has disappeared so rap- 
idly,” she murmured to herself. 

“Violet water, is it? I might have known from the peculiar 
fragrance. It reminded me of the hot-houses in my childhood 
home;” and the little lady wiped away a tear with the corner 
of a very greasy handkerchief. Winifred’s heart was touched. 
As they entered the room, she asked: 

“Would you like to have the bottle to take with you, Miss 
Belinda? I should be glad to have you use it.” 

“A parting gift? ‘Speed the parting guest,’ Miss Winnie? 
T accept with pleasure; it is simply delicious,” taking a sniff 
from the cologne bottle. ‘My dear, I shall add a codicil to my 
will. I have not much money, but it shall be evenly divided 
among my friends. A most comfortable chair, indeed.” 

“Shall we proceed to read the acrostic, Miss Belinda?” sug- 
gested Winifred, who heard a distant clock ehiming eleven 
strokes. 

“With pleasure. Pardon me one moment. Was that eleven 
which I heard? If so, I must forego the pleasure of reading 
my composition, for that strange woman who shares my present 
apartment refuses—absolutely refuses—to allow me to burn a 
light in the room after eleven and a quarter. She’s an imper- 
turbable person, Miss Betty Butler is, but she has a kind heart. 


” 


It is more 


‘Do you know” (sinking her voice to a whisper) “she actually 


. 


made me a new head-dress to wear in the evening, with green 
bows—1my favorite color, you know and—” 

“Tm afraid to ask you to stay, Miss Belinda, as the clock 
has struck eleven, but I shall keep the acrostic, and I thank 
you for the trouble,” said Winifred, who had been standing for 
the last few minutes with her hand on the door knob, ready 
to open it for her guest. x 

“Certainly—eleven, did you say? I would not offend her 
for the world—but I was about to say she sometimes allows me 
to read the Bible to her before retiring—my dear, I won’t for- 
get the codicil!” 

“Good-night,” said Winifred, and after seeing the old lady 
was safely arrived at the upper landing, hugging close the bottle 
of violet water, the governess softly closed and bolted the door 
of her own room. ; 

She started suddenly as her hand touched a little jewelry 
case, before unnoticed. In a moment more she had opened it 
and was softly fingering a tiny scarf pin, gold-set, with a single 
diamond. Where did it come from, and who had sent it? She 
smiled to herself. There was but one who could have sent so 
precious a gift in that mysteriously silent way; and that one 
was “Sir Dolph”! 

[To be Continued. ] 
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A MISSIONARY BADGE. 


OW many of our readers ever saw the badge of which a 
likeness is printed herewith? The portrait is that of 


Bishop Kemper, in his later years, and an excellent portrait 
it is. 


The initials at the top stand for “Domestic Missionary 
Army of The 
Young Soldiers 
ots eC@ hast?) 
(OT eOsk a set hse 
Church”). 

The Mis- 
sionary Army 
was begun in 
1867, to inter- 
est children in 
the work of do- 
mestie mis- 
sions, and the 
badge of which 
this is a photo- 
graphed copy, 
was issued in 
January, 1868, 
for children 
who had been 
enlisted in the 


Army for 
year, and who 
were then 


termed ‘Veter- 
ans of the Ar- 
mye eeAteubat 
time,after only 
a year’s work, 
the Army num- 
bered 28,670 
“soldiers.” 

The badge 
was printed. on 
ribbon, and this 
particular copy 
was discovered 
in a second- 
hand book pur- 
chased by an 
eminent lay- 
man of Chica- 
go at a book 
auction in New 
WE@agle | Ave 
is badge had done 
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duty as a book mark. The purchaser very thoughtfully 
enclosed the badge with an explanatory letter to the Bishop 
of Milwaukee, knowing that he, as the successor of Bishop 
Kemper, would be especially interested in the heir-loom. While 
it is not an extremely long term of years since this badge was 


issued, we presume there are but few in the Church who will 
remember it. 


THE BALLAD OF THE STYLISH EEL AND THE 
UNFASHIONABLE DODO. 


In the land of the Pharaohs, 
Beside the Green Nile, 
There lived a slim eel 
In the height of the style. 


We know “eel-like’’ skirts 

Are thought quite ‘‘the thing,”’ 
And her hat—it was merely 

A humming bird’s wing! 


Her sleeves were the tightest, 

Her train simply danced , 
As its sinuous curvings 

Her slimness enhanced. 


To the land of the Pharaohs, 
Beside the Green Nile, 

Came a young Madame Dodo, 
Who was not in the style. 


She’d a Gainsborough hat , 
On the back of her head, \ 
And a Crinoline like those 
Of which we have read. 


Her sleeves were enormous, 
And made her guite vain. 

And her short, spready skirt was 
Quite lacking a train. 


In the land of the Pharaohs, 
Beside the Green Nile, 
Madam Dodo was given 
A lecture on style. [fe i 


When the slender young matron ! 
Came gliding along, : 

With fashions and style ics } t 
As tne theme of her song. pth : 


Madam Dodo sat list’ning, 
And glanced toward the Nile— 
And there she saw something 
That suited its style! 


A frightful old monster, 
With smile that was bland, 
Wide opened its mouth—and— 
Snapped off her left hand! 


But could not go further, 
Because of her sleeves 

That caused him to choke and 
To sputter and sneeze. 


Madame Dodo was free, then, 
And, having no train,. 

Ran as fast as she could, 
Till she reached home again. 


But when poor Madam Eel then 
Endeavored to flee, 

Her train tripped her up— 
It was frightful to see. 


For because of her slimness 
And very tight sleeves, 
She was instantly swallowed 
With the greatest of ease. 


In the land of the Pharaohs, 
Beside the Green Nile, 
There are things I remember, 
Beyond the last style. 
E. P. BLACKFORD. 


A FORGOTTEN HERO. 


T IS wonderful and glorious to read of the many deeds of 

splendid heroism performed in every day life; deeds more 
noble than those which have as their reward the Victoria Cross, 
since to risk life and incur danger is a part of the duty of every 
soldier and sailor, while no one can justly blame the civilian 
if he declines to emulate the professed combatant. The writer 
has no doubt but that an American could write to the same 
effect; still, each can only speak of his own surroundings. 

First an incident which occurred at no distant date. In 

a great storm at Gourton, on the coast of Scotland, a fishing- 
boat was capsized. The crew consisted of a father and four 
sons. The three eldest sons were at once swept away by the 
heavy seas, and were drowned. The father’ managed to cling 
to an oar which just supported him. The youngest son, a 
youth of seventeen years of age, after a struggle with the waves, 
came to the surface close to his father in an exhausted condi- 
tion. Taking in the position in an instant, he knew that the 
oar could only saye one, while unavailing struggles would add 
to the father’s agony of mind. With the words, “Aweel, faither, 
T must een gang awa,” the young hero sank to rise no more, at 
that teme. 

The simplicity of this story is only equalled by its intense 
pathos. It might bring tears into the eyes of an executioner. 

LoNDONIENSIS. 
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the Lutherans has occasioned no little comment. 
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NEW YORK CITY AS A MISSION FIELD. 


ms HELEN CLARK, director of the Mott Street Evan- 
gel Band, this city, told a startling story at the Methodist 
Ministers’ meeting a few days ago, and has since supplemented 
it with an interview in a morning paper. If the half of what 
Miss Clark says is fact, the City of New York is the best field 
in the world for mission work. Sixty-five per cent. of the 
inhabitants of the city, it is claimed, are entirely without re- 
ligion. That does not mean they are without the Protestant 
religion only, but that they are neither Christians, Buddhists, 
Jews, nor Mohammedans. The City of Tokyo is mentioned by 
way of comparison, that being a heathen metropolis of consid- 
erable extent; but if the figures are accurate, the pagan popula- 
tion of this metropolis of New York exceeds by one hundred 
thousand that of Tokyo—that is to say, in this city there are one 
million three hundred thousand people who never bow the knee 
to Jehovah! no, not even to Baal or Ashtaroth! 

Miss Clark rightly claims that the Gospel is the true remedy 
for anarchy, which is measurably true; but there must also be 
a change in environment, and for one thing the vice-breeding 
tenements must go before the reformation can be thorough and 
abiding. In this relation it is significant to learn that not 
more than nineteen per cent. of our urban population can claim 
American parentage, and that this condition of affairs is upon 
the increase. 

These reports, we may add, have a peculiar timeliness be- 
cause New York is anticipating for this spring the assembling 
of the most powerful and representative missionary conference, 
the most really ecumenical, ever brought together. What could 
be more appropriate than that this center of heathendom should 
gather delegates from all the world to discuss means for en- 
lightening the world? What an added incentive to missionary 
work it must be to a devoted disseminator of Gospel seed, to 
know that while he is planting the fertile soil of India or China, 
the stony ground of the Seventh, Tenth, and Thirteenth Wards 
are behind him! 


To stand aloof while such disclosures are being made and 
refer to the alleged facts as matters of interest only to members 
of church societies, is as short-sighted as it is fallacious. If it 
is true that a large majority of the people in all the boroughs of 
Greater New York are heathen, most, if not all, of them given 
over to ignorance, to vice and crime, then it is high time for 
the Christian and all right-minded people of New York to 
arouse themselves and meet the duty of the hour—or who shall 
say what peril may not confront them in the future’—Christian 


Work. 


GREENLAND MISSIONS. 


REENLAND is a colony of Denmark. It may be called 

geographically either a continent or an island, for while 
insular in form it is supposed to be between 1,300 and 1,500 
miles in length and at its widest point is known to be about 700 
miles across. The whole interior is covered by a vast ice-cap, 
practically one great glacier, over which Nansen made his first 
notable Arctic journey. The shore alone presents a few spaces 
sufficiently free from snow to become the habitation of man. 
The summer temperature at its best-known settlements seldom 
reaches above 52 degrees, Fahrenheit; while the winter cold 
registers from 60 to 67 below. ‘The population is given in the 
returns of the last census as 10,565. The larger part of these 
are of Danish descent and are ministered to by ministers of 
the Danish Lutheran Church. The natives, however, have been 


eared for by the devoted missionaries of the Moravian body, 


and the transfer of this work the past year by the Moravians to 
While the 


mission church itself is not large, its,communicants numbering 


about 1,900 ‘souls, it is a very celebrated one in missionary 


annals, having been in existence one hundred and sixty-seven 
years. It was founded amid incredible difficulties and carried 
on only by the most heroic self-sacrifice; but its results have 


been astonishing. Probably no race was lower in the scale of 


morals or intellect than the native Esquimaux when Christian 
labor was begun among them, in 1732; but no converts have 


done more to glorify their Master than they. They have pre- 


served the utmost simplicity of life with apostolic content and 
tireless devotion. When Nansen, having undertaken to cross 
the great ice-cap of Greenland from east to west, reached the 
shores of Davis straits to the south of Baffin’s bay, he was res- 
cued by a little company of Christian natives sent out to search 
for him; and he, destitute, it would seem, of the beautiful faith 
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that inspired his rescuers, complains that they kept him awake 
two hours every night by their singing of hymns and offering 
of prayers before consigning themselves to sleep. It is this mis- 
sion, whose history is so dear to all well-informed friends of 
evangelization, that the Moravian Church conveyed last summer 
to the care of the Lutherans. Their reasons, publicly given, 
were alike creditable to themselves and to their brethren. They 
say that the Danish Church in Greenland is essentially an evan- 
gelical Church; that its ministers are devoted men; that the 
converts will be well cared for in every sense, and that the duty 
of the Moravian is not so much to nurse the faith as to broaden 
its dominion. This action may inaugurate a new era in mis- 
sionary comity and lead other denominations to consign to sister 
churches fields lying near their own grounds.—Interior. 


A NICE preparation of meat to use for light teas, or to take for 
lunch with bread and butter, can be made from a lamb’s liver, which 
is to be had for five or ten cents at the butcher’s. Boil it till very 
tender, then drain off the water, mash the liver to a smooth paste, 
removing the stringy parts, then add a heaping teaspoon of butter, 
salt, pepper, and a 1ittle mace or other spice if you like. Put this- 
into a deep cup or small bowl, tightly packed, and it will come out 
when cool in a mould, which can be cut in slices for sandwiches or 
eaten as a relish, and will keep, on the ice, for a week or more. ; 


Wuar a blessing it would be to the many “superfluous women” 
if a knowledge of tight carpentry was an essential part of their 
education! So many small comforts and conveniences would result: 
from the ability to use a hammer, gimlet and saw handily and well- 
In one of the pleasantest suburbs of the Hub, a set of bright society 
girls took a course of lessons in carpentry, to their great enjoyment 
and profit. There was, necessarily, some scofling and much laughter 
and raillery, but the brave damsels were nothing daunted, and have 
often declared since that few more pleasant hours have fallen to 
their lot than those spent among the sweet-scented woods and the 
clean disorder of the canny old Scotchman’s shop, and the good man 
himself declares that he had never more willing and heedful pupils 
than these same gay girls.—Dress. : 


Tue New England Moral Reform Society, Boston, has been 
organized for fifty-two years, yet there are many in New England 
who never heard of its existence. Perhaps this is because the work 
is carried on quietly, and without ostentation. It is work necessary 
to society and to individuals. The home at 476 Shawmut Avenue is 
a refuge for young, misguided women who have become the dupes of 
wilful and vicious men. They are tenderly cared for, and are in a 
measure protected from the cutting criticisms of the public. They 
have good and pure influences about them, and when they leave the 
home, it is with the injunction, “Go and sin no more.” It is grati- 
fying to those who are interested in this work, that, of the hundreds 
of women who have been received, few have proved themselves un- 
worthy of the kindness shown them. On the contrary, many become 
true and noble women, devoting themselves in some cases to the pub- 
lic welfare, in others to their families. The Society is dependent 
largely on gifts from the public. It is hoped that when the people 
know the good done, they will aid it by their sympathy and money. 


Cook1ne for the sick is beginning to be a profession and a fine 
art. It requires a combination of special genius, education and 
training, and is a particularly suitable profession for a true lady. 
Several ladies of refinement, it is said, are making good incomes in 
this way, through the Woman’s Exchange, in New York, and the 
orders of physicians. The most accomplished and high-priced cooks 
fail in cooking tor invalids, and boarders at the best hotels and 
boarding-houses cannot be supplied with the appropriate and exqui- 
site delicacies often required in sickness. 


In Russi the subject of training girls of the middle classes in 
some agricultural pursuit is one that has lately met with a certain 
success. A Russian lady named Grinew has established a so-called 
agricultural school near Kiew, in which the girls who come there 
from the country around are taught rural economy, dairying, horti- 
culture, the care of bees, poultry and cattle, domestic economy, cook- 
ing, etc. The course lasts eight months, and is intended for girls 
who know how to read and write and are at least fifteen years of 
age. The school is intended to give theoretical instruction, and 
thereby add to the practical knowledge which most girls of that class 
are supposed to have. Madame Grinew especially desires to call into 
the institution girls who are either very poor or belong to the 
peasant classes, and who have little opportunity to obtain such 
knowledge in their own homes. The government has made provision 
for the education of the poorest girls, so that they have no fees to 
pay. All teachers of the school are women, except the gardener and 
cook. 


For gaining collectedness, do acts slowly; it may excite impa~ 


tience, but will at last, by God’s grace do good—Dr. Pusey. 


« 
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Church Calendar. 


April 1—5th Sunday (Passion) in Lent. 
(Violet). 
re 6—Friday. Fast. 
oe 8—6th Sunday (Palm) in Lent. (Violet). 


““ 12—Maundy Thursday. Fast. 

“13—Good Friday. Fast. (Black). 

14—-Saturday. Haster Byen. Fast. (Violet). 
(White at H. C. and at Evensong). 


“-15—Sunday. Easter Day. (White). 
““ 16—Monday in Easter. (White), 
“ 17—Tuesday in Faster. (White). 


“  20—Friday. Fast. 
22—1st Sunday after Easter. 
“ 24—Tuesday. 


(White). 
(Red at Evensong). 


“ 25—Wednesday. St. Mark, Evang. (Red). 
“  26—Thursday. (White). 

“ 27—Friday. Fast. 

“ 29—2d Sunday after Easter. (White). 


“ 30—Monday. (Red at Evensong). 


Personal Mention. 


THp address of the Rey. A. A. ApBorr, Arch- 
deacon of Ohio, is changed from 41 Hilburn Ave. 
to The Hayward, Hayward St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Tun Rev. C. Grawam Apams, late rector at 
-Jefiiersonville, Ind., has entered upon work at In- 
‘diana, Pa., in the Diocese of Pittsburgh. 

Tun Rev. Evucenn H. Benson will take the 
‘charge of the mission of the Holy Saviour at 
Santa Clara, Cal., on April 1st. 


Tuo Rey. C. H. Brenv has declined the elec- 
“tion of Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Cincinnati, 
“Ohio. 

THE Rey. JoHN T. Bryan is to be addressed 
‘at Salinas, Cal., having been forced to retire 
from the high altitude of Cripple Creek, Colo. 

Tue address of the Rev. Wm. H. BuLKLbY is 
changed from Cheboygan to Alpena, Mich. 


THE Rey. A. B. CHINN is to be addressed at 
1566 Scott St., Covington, Ky. 

Tur Rey. ArtHuR GoopepR of Fox Lake, 
Wis., has taken charge of St. James’ Church, 
West Bend, Wis. 

Tup Rev. R. E. Griags has resigned his cures 
at Candor, Spencer, and Van Etten, Central New 
York. 

TuHp Rev. FRANK W. Henry has resigned his 
eure at Greeley, Colo., and accepted the rector- 
ship of St. Mark’s Church, Maquoketa, Jowa. 


4 


THE Rev. Byron HouLuEy has entered upon 
ithe rectorship of Grace Church, New Orleans. 
Adress, 2628 Canal St. 


Tue Rev. A. C. KILHEFFER, late rector of 
‘Trinity Church, Shamokin, Pa., has taken charge 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Harriman, Tenn. His 
former parishioners presented him with a hand- | 
some solid silver loving cup. 


Tue Rev. F. B. KeaBieE has resigned his rec- 
ttorship of Sherburne, and taken charge of Jor- 
«dan and adjacent missions, Diocese of Central 
New York. 

Tun Rev. W. H. KNOW.LTON is to oe addressed 
-at Estherville, Iowa, instead of at Redwood 
‘Falls, Minn., as formerly. 

Tun Rey. JoHN D. LA Morup has declined a 
‘eall to St. Luke’s Church, Richmond, and remains 
‘in Loudoun Co., Va. 

Tur Rev. ADAM A. MCALLISTER is to be ad- 
‘dressed at the Navy Yard, Mare Island, Cal. 

THE Rev. Lewis G. Morris, of Pittsford, 
‘W. N. Y., has accepted a call to Christ Church, 
‘Oswego, N. Y., and enters upon the rectorship 
“May ist. 

THE Rev. J. A. O’MearRa is to be addressed at 
‘Bristol Hotel, San Jose, Cal. 

Tup Rey. E. G. Prout has resigned the rec- 
torship of Deer Lodge, Mont., on account of .:1 
‘health. 


Tue Rey. Guy H. Purpy has been transferred 
from Central New York to the Diocese of Albany. 

Tup Rey. J. C. QUINN, D.D., began his serv- 
ices as rector of St. Stephen's Church, Pittsfield, 
Ill., in the Diocese of Quiney, March 18th. 

Tur Rev. Henry ROLLINGS has taken charge 
of St. John’s Church, Athol, Mass. 

Tun Rev. I. W. SapHore, late rector at Jor- 
dan, is in charge of the Church of St. John the 
Divine, Syracuse, and adjoining missions, in the | 
Diocese of Central New York. 


Top Rev. A. F. Scuunrzpere has resigned the | 


xectorship of St. Martin’s Church, Radnor, Pa. 
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ORDINATIONS, 


DEACONS. 


MILWAUKEDR. In All Saints’ Cathedral 
Church, on Mid-Lent Sunday, March 25th, being 
also the Feast of the Annunciation B. V. M., 
JAMES THOMPSON BoviLy, of Burlington, Wis. 
The candidate was presented by the Rey. Canon 
St. George. - Mr. Boyill becomes curate-in-charge 
of the Church of St. John the Divine, Burling- 
ton, Wis. 

Monrana. In the Church of the Incarnation, 
Great Falls, ABEL JoHN ARKIN, ordained by 
Bishop Brewer. He is in charge of missions ad- 
jacent to Great Falls. 


PRIDSTS. 

MILWAUKER.—By the Bishop of Milwaukee, 
at All Saints’ Cathedral Church, Milwaukee, on 
Mid-Lent Sunday, March 25th, also the Feast of 
the Annunciation B. V. M., the Rey. Grorep 
Hirst, of St. Mary’s Church, Jefferson, Wis. 
The sermon was preached by the Rey. Arthur 
Goodger, of West Bend, who also presented the 
candidate. The Rey. Mr, Hirst continues as cur- 
ate of St. Mary’s, Jefferson, Wis. 


DEPOSITIONS. 
Connecricur.—On March 7Tth, in Christ 
Church, Hartford, the Bishop deposed the Rey. 
Ropert LANDER MaTHISoN, Priest, and the Rey. 
HowarpD AUSTIN PINNEY, Deacon, both at their 
own request. 


DIED. 


ALLISON.—Entered into rest at Decorah, 
Iowa, Feb. 26th, after a lingering illness, 
CHARLES W. ALLISON, in the 61st year of his 
age. 


Gates.—Entered into rest, March 17th, at 
the house of his son, Edward H. Gates, Ply- 
mouth, Conn., Epwarp T. Garnms, aged 80 years. 
} eo Bal aed 2 


MarkKHAM.—Entered into life, at Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, Feb. 26th, in the 81st year of her age, 


Mrs. ANNA MARKHAM, Sister of the late Rev. 
Walter F. Lloyd, D.D. Interment at Cedar 
Falls. 

OrPEN.—Hntered into rest, in Providence, 


R. I., March 21st, SAMUEL CAMPBELL MONTGOM- 
HRY ORPEN, Priest, aged 50 years. 

“Grant him, O Lord, Eternal Rest, 

And let Light Perpetual lighten upon him.” 


PHILLIPS.—On Saturday evening, March 17th, 
at his home, near Crowrsville, A. A. Co.. Md., the 
Rey. WILLIAM H. PHILLIPS, aged 63 years. 

“Faithful unto death.” 


Tracy.—Entered into rest and perfect peace, 
at Bristow, Iowa, March 17th, in the 71st year 
of her age, Mrs. Horatio M. Tracy, daughter of 
the Rev. Mr. Irish. 


WaAkNbR.—At the home of his daughter, Mrs. 
L. M. Goodwill, in Lenox, March 11th, THomMAsS 
S. WARNER, aged 71 years and 3 months. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Tur committee appointed at a meeting of the 
clergy of the Diocese of Minnesota, and visiting 
brethren, attending the funeral of Bishop Gil- 
bert, at St. Paul, March 6th, 1900, submit the 
following : 

WHEREAS, in the wise providence of God our 
beloved Bishop has been called from his work, 
to the rest of the saints of God, the Diocese of 
Minnesota and the entire Church has suffered a 
great and sore loss: 

By HIS large-hearted sympathy and loyal de- 
votion to his work, he won the love and admira- 
tion of all with whom he came in contact: 

We,*THR clergy of the Diocese, will especially 
miss him as our friend and adviser, as by his 
strong and radiant faith he always set before us 
the best type of a true shepherd of souls. 

We desire, therefore, to place on record our 
love and esteem for the character and work of 
our late Bishop, who, being dead, yet speaketh ; 
and we thank God for his noble example, and 
for the influence exerted by him in his time and 
generation. 

Gro. H. MUPLLER, 
FREDERICK T. Whee, 
THHODORE PAYNE THURSTON, 
CHARLES CLARK CAMP, 

D. J. W. SOMERVILLE, 


Committee. 


APPEALS. 
Sv. ALpANn’s Mission for Negroes, in Key 
West, is sadly in need of a church building. The 
people are poor, but earnest and faithful. All 
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are poor in that part of the city, and no church 
edifice of any kind is there. Admirable lots have 
been secured. Our services are held in a pitiful 
rented, room. Material is costly in Key West. 
I need at least $2,000. This is a grand oppor- 
tunity for the extent of Christ’s Kingdom. Will 
not somé one build this church as a memorial? 
Or are there not some earnest workers who will 
help me to do it? Wo». CRANE GRAY, 
Bishop of Southern Ilorida. 


Wer WANT help to complete the restoration of 
a sick mother. Three little girls @ependent, she, 
homeless, penniless, and well-nigh friendless ; 


only asks aid to get well, and will do her part. ° 


Who will help her. Address, Mrs. B. L. Middle- 
ton, Pres. Women’s Friends’ Society, 2631 Main 
St., Station “B,’’ Louisville, Kentucky, 


Mission “Priest would be grateful for assist- 
ance toward purchasing vestments for surplice 
choir in a struggling parish to appear for the 
first time Easter Sunday. Men 8, ladies 6, boys 
8. Address, Mission Priest, care LIVING CHURCH. 
Reference cheerfully given. 


Tun DoMESTIC AND ForuiGN MISSIONARY 
Socirty, the Church Missions House, 281 
Fourth Ave., New York. Officers: Rigor Rev. 
THomas M. Cuark, D.D., president; Rr. Rev. 
WILLIAM CROSWELL DoANnnB, D.D., vice-presi- 
dent; Rev. ARTHUR S. LLOYD, D.D., general sec- 
retary; Rnv. JOSHUA KIMBER, associate secre- 
tary; Mr. JoHN W. Woop, corresponding  secre- 
tary; Rav. Rogert B. Kisser, local secretary ; 
Mr. Grorcn C. THOMAS, treasurer; MR. E. WAL-. 
THR RoBwrts, assistant treasurer. 

This society comprehends all persons who are 
members of this Church. It 
established agency for the conduct of general 
missionary work. At home this work is in 
seventeen missionary districts, in ]~erto Rico, 
and in forty-three dioceses; and includes that 
among the negroes in the South, and the In- 
dians. Abroad, the work includes the missions 
in Africa, China, and Japan; the support of the 
Church in Haiti; and of the presbyter named by 
the Presiding Bishop to counsel and guide the 
workers in Mexico. The society also aids the 
work among the English-speaking people in Mex- 
ico, and transmits contributions desig ated for 
the other work in that country. 

The Society pays the salaries and traveling 
expenses of twenty-two missionary Bishops, and 
the Bishop of Haiti; 1,680 other missionaries 
depend in whole or in part for their support 
upon the offerings of Church people, made 
through this Society. There are many schools, 
orphanages, and hospitals at home and abroad 
which but for the support that comes through 
the Society, would of necessity be abandoned. 

The amount required to meet all appropria- 
tions for this work to the end of the fiscal year, 
September 1, 1900, is $630,000. For this sum 
the Board of Managers must depend upon the 
voluntary offerings of the members of the 
Church. Additional workers, both men and 
women, are constantly needed to meet the in- 
creasing demands of the work (both at home 
and abroad). 

The Spirit of Missions is the official month- 
ly magazine— $1 a year. All information pos- 
sible concerning the Society’s work will be fur- 
nished on application. : j 

Remittances should be made to Mr. Groren 
C. THOMAS, treasurer. j 

All other official communications should be 
addressed to the Board of Managers, Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Legal title (for use in making wills): Tum 
DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCINTY 
OF THH PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THD 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Vy SouTHERN lady, who has travelled exten- 
sively on the continent and through the British 
Isles, will take a small select party abroad in 
June. Adress, Miss E. H. Clarke, 117 31st St., 
Newport News, Va. 

WANTED.—-UNMARRIED Catholic Priest for 
curate of New York City parish, Musical and 
Sunday School worker preferred. Address, red- 
erick Beltz, Esq., 111 Broadway, N. Y. 


WANTED.— Consecrated men and women for 
rescue work in the Church Army; training free. 
Yor further particulars, address Mayor MarTHa 
H. Wurts, 299 George St., New Haven, Conn. 

Wanvrep, for the Fall, position of responsi- 
bility in a girl’s school; principal, preceptress, 
or teacher. Large experience and the best of 
references offered. Address S., care TH Liv- 
ING CHURCH. 


is the Church's. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The University of Chicago Press. 

The School and Society. Being Three Lec- 
tures. By John Dewey, Professor of Peda- 
gogy in the University of Chicago. Supple- 
mented by a Statement of the University 
Blementary School. 


Longmans, Green & Co, 


Training of the Young in Laws of Sev. By 
Rev. The Hon. E. Lyttelton. $1.00. 
Marriage Addresses and Marriage Hymns. By 


Various Authors. Edited by Rev. O. P. 

Wardell-Yerburgh, M.A. $1.50. 
Confirmation. By the Right Key. A. C. A. 

Hall, D.D., Bishop of Vermont. Price, $1.50. 


Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Enoch Willoughby. A novel. 
Wickersham. $1.50. 
St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans. A Practical 
Exposition. By Charles Gore, M.A., D.D. 
Vol. II. Chapters ix.-xvi. $1.50. 


By James A. 


Mershon Co., New York. 
About My Father’s Business. By Austin Miles. 
$1.50. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED, 
The Bible and Modern Oriticism. By Andrew 
Gray, D.D. Boston, Advent Christian Pub- 
lication Society. Price, 20 cts. 


. The Boys’ Savers’ Series. Booklet the First. Organ- 
izers and Their First Steps. By the Rev. Geo. E. 
Quin, S.J. New York: Sacred Heart Library, 27 
and 29 W. 16th St. 25 cts. 

The Pith and Marrow of the Closing and Coming 
Century, and related position of Freemasonry and 
Jesuitry. New York: The T. P. Co., 144 Madison 
Ave, 15 cts. 

The Pith and Marrow of Some Sacred Writings. The 
Relation of Universal Brotherhood to Christianity. 
New Century Series. New York: The T. P, Co., 
144 Madison Ave. 


Che bureb at Work. 


CANADA. 
News of the Dioceses. 


Diocese of Torento— 


Tue report read at the March meeting of | 


the Deaconess and Missionary Training 


House, Toronto, was satisfactory, all debts ' 


paid and a balance on hand, More probation- 
‘ers are needed. 


THERE was a good attendance at the Lent- 
meeting of the ruri-diaconal chapter of South 


Simcoe. The next meeting will be held in the: 
end of May. The mission in St. Philip’s| 


Church, Toronto, concluded March 16th. 


Tue half of the sum required for the en- 
largement of St. Paul’s Church, Toronto, was 
subscribed in a few days, after the February 
meeting of the Building Committee. The 
thirty feet which is to be added to the west 
end of the church will give an increase of 300 
sittings. It is thought that all the money 
will be subscribed at once, so that no debt 
will rest on the parish for the improvement. 
The rector of St. Thomas’ Church, Millbrook, 
‘has been most successful in a scheme to pay 
off the debt upon that church. 


BisHorp SweaTMAN held an ordination in 
St. Alban’s Cathedral, Toronto, on the Second 
Sunday in Lent, when four candidates were 
ordained. At the March meeting of the W. A. 
in St. Peter’s schoolhouse, Toronto, the eXtra- 
cent-a-day money was voted for repairs to the 
church at Siloost, Diocese of New Westmin- 
ster, much needed, as there is a large influx of 


people now in the vicinity, attracted by the 


mines. 


Diocese of Niagara— 

BisHor DuUMOULIN in his Lenten pastoral 
to his clergy, specially urges upon them the 
duty of self-examination. The W. A. of St. 
Thomas’ Church, Hamilton, held their annual 
meeting February 28th. The contributions 
for foreign missions for St. Thomas’ Church 
this year was larger than usual. The Boy’s 
Brigade is being reorganized. 


The Living Church, 


THE reports read at the annual meeting 
of the St. Mark’s Church, Hamilton, branch 
of the W. A., were very encouraging. Bishop 
Du Moulin’s sermon in the evening, in St. 
Thomas’ Church, St. Catherine’s, was special- 
ly for men, and for the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew in particular. 


BisHop DUMOULIN gave an address at the 
March quarterly meeting of the local assem- 
bly of St. Andrew’s Brotherhood in Hamilton. 
Papers were read on Duties of the Officers of 
a Chapter, and How Members should assist 
Officers of Chapters. 


Diocese of Huron— 

THE missionary services held throughout 
the deanery of Waterloo have met with great 
success. The first number of the Waterloo 
Deanery magazine appeared lately and is 
meeting with great success. 


A very good collection for diocesan mis- 
sions was given at the close of the February 
meeting in St. John’s Church, London Town- 
ship. The Rey. J. G. Wright, of Thamesford, 
preached at the special service on the second 
Wednesday in Lent, in St. James’ Church, St. 
Mary’s. 


THE collections in the diocese towards the 
patriotic fund now amount to over $1,400. 
Addresses at the Tuesday and Thursday 
Lenten services in the church at Stratford 
are given by the clergy from the various par- 
ishes in the Diocese. Bishop Baldwin has re- 
covered from his severe illness. 


Diocese of Fredericton— 

A LARGE audience was present at the pub- 
lic meeting of the Colonial and Continental 
Church Society in St. John, February 26th. 
The claims of the society were set forth by a 
number of speakers. Bishop Kingdon has 
returned from his visit to the United States, 
where he assisted at the consecration of the 
Bishop of Maine. 


THE lecture of the Rev. J. De Soyres, rec- 
tor of St. John’s Church, St. John, in aid of 
tne Red Cross Society, realized over $200. 
‘the sermon preached by the rector of Trinity 
Church, St. John, in St. Luke’s Cathedral, 
Halifax, at the service of “Intercession for 
War,” made a great impression, and was very 
eloquent. 


ANOTHER Canadian chaplain offers for 
service in South Africa. The Rev. J. Stew- 
art Patterson, who served as military chap- 
lain through the Red River campaign, under 
Lord Wolseley, and later had a commission 
in the Imperial Army, Chaplain’s Depart- 
ment, in which he served through the Ashanti 
War, has offered himself for service in the 
Transvaal. 


THE noonday services for men, arranged 
by the St. Andrew’s Brotherhood, in the 
Church of England Institute, St. John, were 
continued daily till the 23rd of March. A 
most impressive service was held in the Old 
Stone Church, St. John, at which an enormous 
congregation crowded every bit of standing 
room, the occasion being a memorial service 
for the late Corporal Withers, killed in the 
South African war. At the conclusion the 
Dead March was played, all standing. This 
practice has been followed in other services 
of the same kind in Canada, lately. The 
church was draped with flags. 


Diocese of Ruperts Land— 

ARCHBISHOP Macuray, in his Lenten pas- 
toral, refers to the lessons to be learned from 
the present war. It is intended to raise a 
century fund of $100,000, in the diocese. The 
Archbishop wishes part of the money sub- 
scribed to go to the reduction of the debt on 
St. John’s College, Winnipeg. 


ARCHBISHOP Macuray is giving a series of 
sermons on the Lord’s Prayer at the Sunday 
morning services during Lent. Archdeacon 
Fortin preached his farewell sermon at Holy 
Trinity, Winnipeg, the First Sunday in Lent. 
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He has been given leave of absence for his 
health. The Rev. H. R. O'Malley, assistant 
at Holy Trinity, has also been given a fur- 
lough, and has gone to California for his 
health. 


Diocese of Montreal— 

THe bells of the city churches rang out 
their merriest peals on the 1st of March, 
when the news of the relief of Ladysmith was 
published. The new tubular chimes on St. 
George’s Church were used for the first time. 
Thanksgivings were offered in the churches 
on the First Sunday in Lent for the British 
successes. A special memorial service was 
held March 4th, in St. Luke’s Church, Mon- 
treal, in connection with the death of a mem- 
ber of the First Canadian Contingent, who 
was one of four who went out from that 
church to the War. 

Tue Rev. John de Soyres, of St. John, 
came to Montreal March llth, to give a 
lecture at the Diocesan College. He is a very 
fine orator and was Hulsean lecturer at Cam- - 
bridge, England, in 1886. He was also lately 
chosen to be the select preacher at the 550th 
anniversary of the foundation of that uni- 
versity. 

BisHor Bonp was obliged to decline the 
invitation to the banquet given to the Strath- 
cona Horse, who were so enthusiastically wel- 
comed in Montreal, March llth, when the 
regiment passed through on its way to the 
war. The bells of St. George’s rang out 
patriotic airs as the men alighted close by. 
All the city was dressed in bunting while the 
population lined the streets to view the 
company of Western men, who were evidently 
so much more at home in the saddle than on 
foot. 

Tue Lenten services are being well ob- 
served in the city churches in Montreal. A 
noonday service for men is held during Lent 
at the Mechanics’ Institute, at which the 
Bishop or one of the clergy give a short 
address. The Dean is recovering from his 
illness. 

Diocese of Nova Scotia— 

AN APPEAL has been issued for the Clergy 
Superannuation Fund of the diocese, which 
has not been receiving the support it needs. 
Collections for the purpose were taken up on 
the First Sunday in Lent. There was a good 
attendance of clergy and laymen at the Feb- 
ruary meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Diocesan Church Society, at Charlotte- 
town, Prince Edward’s Island. Reports from 
the various parishes were, on the whole, sat- 
isfactory. 


ALBANY. 
“The Redemption” at St. Peter's. 

On A Sunday in Lent, the vested choir of 
St. Peter’s Church, Albany, rendered the first 
part of Gounod’s Sacred Trilogy of the Re- 
demption, under the direction of the organist 
and choirmaster, Professor Sill Rogers. The 
preliminary service was conducted by the Rev. 
Ralph Birdsall. The work was skilfully 
done, reflecting great credit upon the choir- 
master and the choir as well. 


ARKANSAS. 
Mission at Argenta, 

ARCHDEACON RHAMES conducted a mission 
in the village of Argenta during the week 
beginning March 18th. The Church is not 
represented in that village, and the Arch- 
deacon took an exceptionally favorable way 
of introducing the Church to the community. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Memorial Service at Alameda—Burial of a Priest. 
On SunpDAY morning, March 18, a service 
was held in Christ Church, Alameda, in mem- 
ory of the late Rev. Alfred Thomas Perkins. 
‘he Bishop of the Diocese was celebrant at 
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the Holy Communion, and delivered an inter- 
esting sermon on the life and labors of the 
late priest. The Bishop was assisted in the 
service by the Rey. Dr. T. J. Lacey, rector of 
the parish; the Rev. Thos. L. Randolph, a 
life-long friend of the late Mr. Perkins, and 
the Rev. O. E. Herrick, D.D., of Watertown, 
N. Y. The Rev. A. T. Perkins was for four- 
teen years rector of Christ Church. When 
he came to the charge in 1881, the congrega- 
tion was worshipping in a little frame build- 
ing, and the number of communicants was 
very small. Under his energetic administra- 
tion, the work developed, and the present 
handsome edifice was erected in one of the 
finest locations in the town. The member- 
ship increased rapidly, and to-day Christ 
Church is one of the strongest parishes in the 
Diocese, and possesses one of the handsomest 
church buildings on the Pacine coast. © 

The music has always been an attractive 
feature, and the vested choir has quite a 
reputation throughout the state. It was 
organized by the late Mr. Perkins, who was 
for years an active leader in the vested 
choir movement in California. 

During his visit to the parish, the Bishop 
confirmed a class of 18 persons, presented by 
the rector. 


Tue funeral service of the Rey. John A. 
Harris was held from Trinity Church, Red- 
lands, Wednesday, March 7th, the Rev. J. D. 
H. Browne, of San Bernadino, officiating. 
Mrs. Harris and family will for the present 
reside in Redlands. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK. 


Reports from various parts of the Diocese 
indicate that the Lenten services have been 
well attended, with more than usual interest. 
Many of the clergy have been providing lec- 
tures for the season, with evident success. 

THE Rey. B. T. Stafford, of St. James’, 
Cleveland, has been invited to deliver a course 


of lectures on Sociology at Hiram College, his 
alma mater. 


THE press of Syracuse announces that Mr. 
Harry Neal, a young lawyer of that city, has 
given up his profession and will prepare for 
Holy Orders. 

Tue Rey. Dr. O. E. Herrick, Dean of the 
first missionary district, is expected back 
from California, where he has spent the win- 
ter, the Rev. Dr. Mockridge having acted as 
his substitute. The Rev. C. H. Tindell, suffer- 
ing from a chronic infirmity, is confined to 
his Sanitarium at Schenectady. The Rev. J. 
R. Harding, of Trinity Church, Utica, is now 
tarrying at Atlantic City, N. J., on account 
of ill health. 


CHICAGO, 
Work of the Bishop Coadjutor—New Churches 
at Highland Park and Glen Ellyn, 

On THE Feast of the Annunciation, the 
Fourth Sunday in Lent, the Bishop-Coadjutor 
received a most cordial welcome at Grace 
Church, from the rector. In reply the Bishop 
referred to his having been consecrated 
Bishop in that church exactly one month be- 
fore, and said that it would be natural for 
this parish always to be very dear to him. 
He confirmed a class of 60, of whom 35 were 
adults. In the tast five years the rector of 
Grace Church has presented over 500 persons 
for Confirmation, one half of them adults, 
and a large number of them young men. 

On the evening of the same day, fifteen 
persons were contirmed by Bishop Anderson 
at St. Thomas’ Church. At St. Peter’s 
Church, nineteen adults received the holy rite 
of Baptism, at the hands of the rector, the 
Rev. Frank Du Moulin. 


THE congregation of Trinity Church, High- 
land Park, have plans out for a new church 
to replace the one lately destroyed by fire, 
The church is to be }50 feet long and 40 feet 


x 


The Diving Church. 


broad, with a large tower. A peristyle is to 
connect the rectory with the church, and a 
parish house to be built in the rear. At pres- 
ent only four boys of the nave, 60 feet, are to 
be built, besides chancel, for which they have 
$7,000 insurance money besides subscriptions. 


At St. Marx’s, Glen Ellyn, they have 
plans ready for a church, which is to cost 
$3,000 without the lot, which is the gift of 
Mr. Phillips. About $2,000 is already sub- 
scribed. 


We ARE glad to hear that the Rev. H. A. 
Larrabee, who has been suffering from an at- 
tack of la grippe, is quite restored to health 


again. 


Tur Rey. T. D. Phillipps sails for South- 
ampton, London, and Paris, on the steamer 
New York on Wednesday, 28th inst. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Missionary Meeting—Bridgeport—New London. 

A MISSIONARY meeting under the auspices 
of the committee appointed at the last Dio- 
cesan Convention, for the dissemination of 
information concerning the Domestic and 
Foreign fields, was held at Christ Church, 
Westport, Monday, March 19th. The Rev. 
Dr. Alsop, rector of St. Ann’s Church, 
Brooklyn, was the speaker. His theme was 
the “Open Door” now presenting itself in 
China, Japan, and in our newly-acquired 
island possessions. The address was deeply 
interesting, and it is to be regretted that the 
storm which prevailed at the time prevented 
a larger attendance. 


Tue Rey. Herbert D. Cone, rector of Christ 
Church, Bridgeport, who has been seriously 
ill, is now convalescent. St. Agnes’ Chapel, 
a mission station in West Bridgeport, by per- 
mission of the Bishop, has changed its name 
to St. George’s Church. 


Tue ladies of St. James’ Church, New 
London, the Rey. Dr. Grint, rector, meet on 
Monday afternoons for special work, and have 
organized themselves under the name of the 
St. James’ Lenten Club. Last year the ladies 
worked for a hospital in Deadwood, S. D. 
This year the work is to supply the linen for 
the local hospital in New London. As this 
work is for the benefit of all, regardless of 
creed or color, a general invitation was ex- 
tended. The result is that Roman Catholics, 
Congregationalists, and ladies of every religi- 
ous name, are meeting with those of St. 
James’ at the rectory to engage in this work, 
and as many as seventy-seven have thus far 
met together. 

FOND DU LAC, 
Quiet Day—Mlission Notes. 

AT THE Cathedral, the 28th of March was 
to have been observed as a Quiet Day, with 
services conducted by the Kev. A. P. Curtis, 
On Good Friday the Three Hours’ Service 
will be taken by the Rev. Walter R. Gardner, 
iD) Dy 


AT RIVERSIDE, a new settlement near She- 
boygan, lots have been given, and $800 has 
been raised toward the erection of a chapel, 
to be under the care of the Rey. N. D. Stan- 
ley, of Sheboygan Falls. A new rood screen 
has been erected in the church at Waupun, 
At Marshneld $500 has been paid on the 
church indebtedness, and it is hoped that the 
remainder may be raised at an early date, so 
that the church may be consecrated. 


, GEORGIA. 
Death of Rev. Wm. H Phillips. 

Tue Rev. Wm. H. Phillips, a retired 
priest, canonically connected with this Dio- 
cese but resident in Maryland, died on March 
17th, at the age of 63 years. Mr. Phillips 
was ordained to the diaconate in 1861 by 
Bishop Green of Mississippi. 
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KANSAS, 
Progress at Many Points. 


Ir 1s quite a while since the work in the 
southern part of the Diocese showed such en- 
couraging results. The Bishop’s visitation to 
many of the parishes and missions was accom- 
panied by large Confirmation classes, and 
there is greater interest in Sunday School 
work and in the work of guilds and Woman’s 
Auxiliary. In fact, more prominence is given 
to the Church than ever before. New church 
buildings are in prospect, with money raised 
for this purpose, and men seem to be realizing 
that their gifts and offerings to the Church 
are bringing forth much fruit. Every day or 
so the long sleepy parishes are hearing what 
others are doing, and are waking up with new 
energy and becoming zealous in good works. 

In Galena and Fort Scott, in charge of the 
Rev. Mr. McCutcheon, in Arkansas City and 
Wakefield, with tuneir faithful and efficient 
rectors, who are not content with confining 
themselves to their own city parishes, but 
who are planting the Church in other towns 
around them, the work is very encouraging. 
Baxter Springs, at present in charge of the 
Archdeacon of Eastern Kansas, which for 
many years was a weak mission, is now desir- 
ous to become a parish, and is showing a lib- 
erality that is most exemplary and gratifying. 


AT THE last visitation of the Bishop to 
Arkansas City (Rev. J. C. Ferrier), the rector 
has informed your correspondent that the 
number confirmed was thirteen,—with a 
Woman’s Auxiliary of forty members and a 
Sunday School of nearly one hundred. 

At Winfield (Rev. R. C. Lalbot, Jr.), the 
rector writes that fourteen were confirmed, 
one at Sedan and eleven at Cedar Vale—both 
of which latter places he is in charge of. The 
Sunday School at Winfield, in the interest of 
Missions, is known to be one of the banner 
Sunday Schools of the Diocese. Mr. Talbot 
writes, “We have bought property in Sedan, 
and we hope soon to have a church building. 
We have lots paid for, and $1,000 pledged 
towards a church in Cedar Vale.” 


Brsipes the above, there has been quite 
an increase in the number of confirmations 
during the month of March. Certainly, every- 
thing looks bright for the Church in Kansas. 


LONG ISLAND. 
New Processional Cross. 


Tue parish of St. John’s, Huntington, last 
week was presented with a brass processional . 
cross of a costly and beautiful design, as a 
memorial to the late Rev. Thos. McKee 
Brown, and the gift of two ladies who were 
members of the congregation. The cross was 
used for the first time on the Third Sunday in 
Lent. 


LOUISIANA. 

Improvements at Natchitoches. 

Tue work of interior renovation has been _ 

commenced in the church at Natchitoches. 

‘the building is to be painted and to have 

new windows throughout. A chancel rail, 

new carpets, lamps, and pews, with other new 

interior decorations, will entirely remodel the 
structure. 


MARYLAND. 
Large Class Confirmed — Cumberland — Port 

Deposit—Schleysville, 

Av A late visitation of the Bishop, a class 
of 72 was confirmed at St. Mary’s Church, 
Baltimore. This is not only the greatest 
number ever confirmed in that parish, but 
one of the largest classes in the Diocese, and 
is further remarkable as being in a parish 
numbering only 310 communicants before the 
class was added. Nearly half the number 
were men, and seven different religious denom- 
inations were represented. One of the most 
interesting facts connected with it is that 
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‘the class was largely due to work done by the 
laity. So great was the crowd at the service, 
‘that the church was filled within ten minutes 
after the doors were opened, and more than a 
‘thousand people were turned away. 


A NEW pipe organ has been placed in 
Hmmanuel Church, Cumberland. An open- 
‘ing recital was given on Sunday night, March 
18th, in honor of the event. 

THe chureh of St. James’ parish, Port 
Deposit, will probably be moved from its pres- 
-ent site to a new location further down on 
South Main St. 

A pLor of ground has been donated by Mr. 
Conrad Ruland, at Schleysville, a village east 
of Frederick, on the Baltimore turnpike. <A 
building is to be erected in the spring which 
will be used as a mission school. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Death of Rev. John W. Birchmore—Dorchester 
—Westfield — Danvers — Various Notes of 
Progress. 

Tue Rey. John W. Birchmore died March 
22d at his home in Cambridge. He was born 
in Charlestown, and was the son of Dr. Wil- 
liam Birchmore, a surgeon in the Navy yard. 
After a few years spent in business, in 1346 
he went to Yale, where he was graduated. 
He then severed his connection with the Con- 
-gregational body and studied theology at 
Middletown, where he was ordained deacon in 
1849, and priest in 1856. He has had charge 
-of several parishes in the East and West. In 
1893 he became the assistant at St. James’ 
*Church, North Cambridge, where he remained 
till his death. His funeral took place from 
this Church, March 24th. Mr. Birchmore was 
-an earnest, consecrated clergyman. Always 
zealous and painstaking in his efforts, he 
never undertook any work without leaving it 
‘better and stronger, through his persever- 
ance and popular methods of work. He was a 
diligent student of prophesy, and during his 
ministry of fifty years, devoted much time 
‘to this subject. Many of the results which 
the obtained, through this study, were not 
printed. ‘lwo of them were published, and 
~were largely read by those who were always 
interested in his productions. 


St. Marx’s Mission on the Columbia 
road, Dorchester, hopes to raise $5,000 before 
Easter. The members of this mission have 
given $2,000 of the $3,500 paid for the land 
-and the house where the services are held, 
-and the remaining indebtedness must be met 
by help from outside sources. The Rev. Hen- 
ry M. Saville has worked zealously in behalf 
-of this important work, and his labors have 
brought forth abundant fruit in this new 
neighborhood. 


Tue Rev. F. A. Wright, of Westfield, has 
paid a debt of $500 on the church. He is 
-doing a much-needed work in this large town. 


CaLvARY CHURCH, Danvers, has relin- 
-quished its aid from the Diocesan Board of 
Missions, and St. John’s, Winthrop, will soon 
-do the same. For the latter church, a new 
-organ has been purchased. 


Mrs. M. C. Crocker, of Fitchburg, will 
erect, at her own expense, the much-needed 
-church building at Leominster. <A lot con- 
taining a dwelling house has been purchased 
by the parish at Winchendon. The east win- 
dow in the new St. John’s Church, East Bos- 
ton, is to be a memorial of Phillips Brooks. 
Mrs. Henry Whitman is the giver. 


Miss EpiraH Cimon, of Globe Village, 
left a bequest of $2,500 to St. John’s, Fall 
River, and the same sum was given also to 
St. Stephen. A well-known mechanic and gen- 
-erous supporter of St. Matthew’s Church, 
South Boston, has left in his will the sum of 
-$1,000 to that parish. A window will be 
placed in St. James’, Fall River, in memory 
-of a former rector, the Rev. Mr. Helen. Christ 
«Church, Swansen, is now finished and will be 


hd 4 
ie 
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consecrated in the spring. Mr. William H. 
Lincoln, of Boston, has given to the City 
Board of Missions, the sum of $1,000. The 
Rev. Professor Nash, of Cambridge, made the 
last address in the course before the Chris- 
tian Social Union, which has a service every 
Thursday at Trinity Chapel during Lent. 
His topic was “Give us this day, our daily 
bread.” 


MICHIGAN. 
Quiet Day at Kalamazoo, 
On Tuurspay, the 15th, a Quiet Day was 
held at St. Luke’s Church, Kalamazoo, by the 
Rey. E. M. Stires, of Grace Church, Chicago. 
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It was greatly appreciated and exceedingly 
helpful. A service was held on Wednesday 
evening preparatory to the Celebration on 
Thursday morning. The church was filled, 
and the congregation listened with unflagging 
interest for over an hour to an earnest and 
eloquent sermon on “How can this Man give 
us His Flesh to eat?” 


One hundred received at the early Cele- 
bration, when an address was made on the 
Gospel. At nine, about one hundred 
and fifty persons attended the morning ad- 
dresses on “Prayer, What it is, and How to 
Pray,” and on “The Lord’s Prayer.” In the 
afternoon the attendance was so large that 
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The manufacturers of Royal 


Baking Powder have always declined 


to produce a cheap baking powder 


at the sacrifice of quality. 
The Royal is made from the 


most highly refined and wholesome 


ingredients, and is the embodiment 


of all the excellence possible to be 


attained in the highest class baking 


powder. 


Royal Baking Powder costs only 


a fair price, and is cheaper at its 


price than any similar article. 


Samples of mixtures made in imitation of baking 
powders, but containing alum, are frequently dis- 
tributed from door to door, or given away in 


grocery stores. 


Such mixtures are dangerous 


to use in food, and in many cities their sale is 
prohibited by law. Alum is a corrosive poison, and 
all physicians condemn baking powders containing it. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
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many went away. The subjects were 
“Temptation and Our Lord’s Temptation.” 
The eloquence and spiritual insight of the 
preacher created an inspiration and enthusi- 
asm in the people that made them eager and 
glad to hear the gospel. The only regret ex- 
pressed has been that the services extended 
over only a day. Such a helpful service must 
bear much fruit. 


MINNESOTA. 

Bishop Whipple—Bishop Gilbert’s Estate—Fari- 
bault—Memorial Services—Minneapolis. 
Upon his arrival in New York, Bishop 

Whipple sent word that he would have to go 

to his winter quarters in Maitland, Fla., on 

account of ill health, and hoped to reach Min- 
nesota the latter end of April. 


THE late Bishop Gilbert died intestate. 
Letters of administration have been filed in 
the probate court by Mrs. Gilbert, requesting 
that W. H. Lightner be made administrator. 
The estate consists of real property valued at 
$1,000, and personal property, $5,000. In 
addition to the real estate and personal effects 
he leaves life insurance aggregating between 
$11,000 and $15,000, and the episcopal resi- 
dence, presented to him by personal friends 
shortly after his elevation to the Episcopate. 


IN CONJUNCTION with Bishop Whipple and 
the Rey. Dr. Dobbin, of Faribault, the late 
Bishop had long in mind a plan to establish 
a junior branch of Shattuck School where 
boys from 9 to 14 years could receive moral 
and Christian training. $30,000 would be re- 
quired for carrying out this cherished plan, 
and $20,000 additional for an endowment. 


AT THE People’s Church, Tuesday evening, 
March 20, over two thousand people assembled 
to participate in a public Memorial Service 
to the late Bishop Gilbert. Governor Lind 
presided, and opened the proceedings with a 
few appropriate words of introduction. The 
Rey. Dudley W. Rhodes, of St. John’s, offered 
prayers, and the vested choir of St. Paul’s 
Church rendered a selection of appropriate 
hymns. Amongst the distinguished men of the 
state on the platform, were ex-Goy. Ramsey, 
Mayor Keifer, Judge Nelson, members of the 
State Legislature, professional men of all 
ranks, ministers of the various denominations, 
priests from the Roman Catholic Commun- 
ion, a Jewish Rabbi, artizans, and men frem 
the common walks of life. The vast audience 
was composed of all sorts and conditions of 
men, assembled for one common purpose—to 
pay a loving tribute to one who had entered 
into their lives by his great personality and 
magnetism, and left an abiding influence that 
they will carry with them even to death’s 
dark portals. The sectarian minister, the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop, the men of Law 
and Medicine, the humble artizan, and the 
judges of the Supreme Court, all vied with 
each other as to who should pay the greatest 
tribute to the departed Bishop, echoing and 
re-echoing the predominating characteristics 
of his life—true manliness, purity, broad 
charity, loyalty to his Church as a Bishop, 
loyalty to his country as soldier and citizen. 

Archbishop Ireland (R.C.) paid this trib- 
ute: 

“In his relations with men outside his 
church he was most amiable, most. respectful 
toward the individual conscience; ever ready 
to join with others in works of charity, of 
patriotism, of social reform, or of aught that 
might uplift humanity, reduce its sorrow, or 
add to its joy. As became a ruler in a 
Church which points with some pride to its 
prudent stepping and its conservative love of 
traditions, he guarded against the shadow of 
rashness; he never rushed into novelties or 
experiments, but his movements were but the 
surer, and his cooperation, when given, the 
more effective.” 


AT GETHSEMANE CHURCH, Minneapolis, 
the rector, the Rey. Dr. Faude, is preaching a 
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series of sermons on Wednesday evenings dur- 
ing Lent, on the subject of Practical Religion. 

Dr. Faude’s tenth anniversary was cele- 
brated, as we have before noted, on February 
15th. During the ten years of his adminis- 
tration, the contributions of the parish have 
amounted to $139,159.02, of which amount 
more than $22,000 has been appropriated to 
diocesan an extra-diocesan purposes, Within 
the past year a mission for colored people 
has been commenced, under the name of St. 
Thomas’, and the curate, the Rev. Frederic 
Carman, has been placed in charge. During 
the past month, $1,000 of the parish indebted- 
ness has been paid off. On Palm Sunday the 
choir will render Vinning’s sacred cantata, 
The Song of the Passion. 


MONTANA. 


Bozeman—Philipsburg, 

Art Sr. James’, Bozeman, the Rev. F. B. 
Lewis, rector, a vésted choir of over thirty 
voices renders the Church service very accept- 
ably. 


Tue Rev. H. G. Wakefield, rector of St. 
Andrew’s, Philipsburg, has recovered from an 
incipient case of pneumonia. Though his min- 
istrations in this field have been short, they 
have been successful. At Granite he has 
established a Sunday School with between 
sixty and seventy scholars. 


NEBRASKA. 
Untit Holy Week, the Bishop of Nebraska 
will be in his diocese, attending to such duties 
as have not been assigned to the Bishop-Coad- 


HE normal growth of a healthy in- 

fant is enormous; the average infant 
increases its weight seventy-five per cent 
in the first three months of life. To 
produce this increase the infant system de- 
mands sufficient and proper nourishment. 
Mellin’s Food and fresh milk meets this 
demand ; it contains the nutritive ele- 
ments for the flesh, bones, muscles, and 
teeth ; in fact, nourishes the whole system, 
and provides for the perfect and normal 
development of the child. 
Mellin’s Food babies are not over-fed 
and over-fat babies, but strong, healthy 
children, with firm flesh, strong limbs, and. 
rosy cheeks, which are always the sure 
signs of perfect health. Mellin’s Food 
will insure this condition if properly used, 
according to directions. 
My baby, Wilbur Franklin Judd, has been 
brought up on Mellin’s Food ever since he was 
one month old, and he is now thirteen months 
old. Istill give him Mellin’s Food. We tried 
other foods and cereals, every kind well recom- 
mended, but none seemed to agree with him. 
He was starving to death on our hands until 
we tried Mellin’s Food, which seemed to agree 
with him splendidly. He is as healthy and 
good-natured a baby as one could wish for. I 
shall always have the highest praise for 


Mellin’s Food. Mrs. CLINTON L. JuDD 
438 State St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


SEND A POSTAL FOR A FREE 
SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD 


Marcu 31, 1900 
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jutor. He will return to New York soon after 
April 5th, and may be addressed thereafter 
at the Hotel Manhattan as formerly. 
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OHIO. 
Cleveland—New Church at Sandusky—Toledo, 


Tue Rey. George Worthington, D. D., 
Bishop of Nebraska, preached the sermon both 
morning and evening, March 18th, at Grace 
Church, Cleveland. He was the guest of his 
cousin, the Rev. Edward W. Worthington, 
rector of Grace Church, and left on an early 
train on Monday morning for Omaha. 


At Canvary Cuurcu, Sandusky, the Rev. 
. V. Shayler, rector, work on the new church 
building has gone on as rapidly as possible. 
A contract for the stained glass windows has 
been given. The large altar window will be 
a reproduction of “The Crucifixion,” from one 
of the great masters. The window at the 
opposite end of the nave will be “Easter Morn- 
ing.” The 12 main windows in the nave will 
be of Cathedral glass, with an appropriate 
emblem for each of the twelve apostles. An 
offering of $600 was made at Christmas for 
the building fund. It is hoped the church 
may be opened in the early summer, but funds 
to complete it are greatly needed. 


THE noon-day services at Trinity Church, 
Toledo, are better attended than they were 
last year. Among the preachers thus far 
have been the Rev. W. S. Sayres, of Detroit; 
Rev. E. J. Craft, of Cleveland; Rev. H. C. 
Johnson, of Port Clinton; Rev. W. S. Baer, of 
Philadelphia; Rev. C. B. Wilmer, of Cincin- 
nati; and Rev. Harry Ransom, of Buffalo. 

A LARGE map has been prepared by the 
Rey. A. Leffingwell, Dean of the Toledo Con- 
vocation, showing the sixteen counties in that 
convocation district, with the parishes and 
missions, and especially the territory yet to 
be possessed. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Archbishop of Ontario—Bishop Whitaker on 
Cuba — Pottstown — Missionary Meeting — 
Home for the Homeless—Advent Offerings— 
Death of Two Laymen, 


His Grace, the Most Rev. Dr. John Trav- 
ers Lewis, Archbishop of Ontario and Metro- 
politan, with Mrs. Lewis, arrived in Philadel- 
phia on Saturday, 17th inst., and the former 
on the following day preached at matins in 
the South Memorial Church of the Advocate, 
Rey. Dr. W. W. Silvester, rector; and at even- 
song in St. James’ Church, Rev. Dr. J. N. 
Blanchard, rector. To both congregations he 
explained the object of his coming, which is 
in the interest of the British and American 
Mission Homes and Christian Associations in 
Paris, of which Mrs. Lewis was, in 1872, the 
founder, and is the honorary lady president. 
There are now four houses in Paris all for the 
benefit of American and English women and 
their children—one for woung women seeking 
work; one for girls employed in shops; one 
for orphan children; and the Washington 
House, which was the gift of an American 
woman. 

Unpber the auspices of the Clerical Broth- 
erhood, the Woman’s Auxiliary, the Church 
Club, and the Cuban Guild, an immense con- 
gregation assembled, on Tuesday evening, 
20th inst., in Holy Trinity Church, Philadel- 
phia, to hear Bishop Whitaker speak on his 
recent visit to Cuba, and the need of mission 
work in the island. After thanking the sev- 
eral organizations for giving him an oppor- 
tunity of pleading the cause of the Cubans, 
Bishop Whitaker drew a graphic picture of 
the squalor and misery of the island under 
Spanish rule, when he made his first visit 
eleven years ago. He told of the cruelty and 
dishonesty of the Spanish officials, of the ter- 
rible fate of the starving reconcentrados; of 
the filthy and disease-breeding condition of 
the principal cities; and then turned to the 
picture of the same places one year after the 
American occupation, and told how a little 
honesty, a little hard work, a little sanita- 
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tion, had transformed those holes of horror 
into veritable garden spots. 

The speaker then turned to the character- 
istics of the population of the island. He 
denied that they were, by uature, indolent, 
dishonest or immoral. Vice, he said, was to 
be seen everywhere, but it was simply the 
natural result of the low examples set by the 
officials of the State, and added that only 
encouragement and better models were needed 
to bring out the good in the Cuban nature, 
and crush the artificial evil. 

The churches that have been established 
have received the earnest support of the 
Cubans, who have become disgusted with the 
rottenness and immorality of the religious 
officials sent by Spain, and are ready to turn 
to any Church where they can find earnestness 
and truth. The Bishop spoke strongly for 
better schools. Education, he claimed, is the 
crying need of the Cuban people. All through 
their national life it has been denied them, 
and now that they have a chance to broaden 
their horizon, they are sending their children 
to the English schools, which are crowded. 

Bishop Whitaker has already received 
$1,000 from a man and $500 from a woman, 
whose names he did not mention. These and 
several smaller sums were unsolicited. After 
the address, the Rev. F. W. Tomkins, rector 
of Holy Trinity, appealed to his people to be 
liberal in relieving Cuban needs. 


Tuer Rey. Charles L. Cooder, on Sunday 
evening, 13th inst., delivered his farewell ser- 
mon as rector of Christ Church, Pottstown, 
to a large audience, after ten years’ successful 
service in the parish. He goes at once to 
Rahway, N. J., to assume the rectorship of 
St. Paul’s Church in that city. 


AT THE meeting of the Clerical Brother- 
hood on Monday, 19th inst., at the Church 
House, Philadelphia, the Rev. W. H. Falkner 
opened the discussion of the topic, “How far 
Business Methods should obtain in Church 
Work.” 


THE necessary permit from the municipal 
authorities has been received by the con- 
tractor for the erection of the parish building 
of St. Bartholomew’s Church, and work on 
the same has been commenced. The contract 
price is $6,800. 


Unper the auspices of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary a general missionary meeting was held 
on Thursday afternoon, March 22d, in the 
Church of the Saviour, West Philadelphia, a 
very large number of Churchwomen being in 
attendance. Bishop Whitaker presided and 
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- THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL, 


Few People Know How Useful it is in Preserv- 
ing Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disin- 
fectant and purifier in nature, but few 
realize its value when taken into the 
human system for the same cleansing 
purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more 
you take of it the better; it is not a drug 
at all, but simply absorbs the gases and 
impurities always present in the stomach 
and intestines, and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking, or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth, and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form, or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant: tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon 
tell in a much improved condition of the 
general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath, and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: ‘‘I advise 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all pa- 
tients suffering from gas in stomach and | 
bowels, and to clear the complexion and 
purify the breath, mouth, and throat; I 
also believe the liver is greatly benefitted 
by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent 
preparation, yet I believe I get more and 
better charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent 
Lozenges than in any of the ordinary 
charcoal tablets.’’ 


Is YOUR baby thin and weak? If so, it is prob- 
ably because he is insufficiently nourished. Mel- 
lin’s Food is easily assimilated and digested by fhe 
weakest stomach. 
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offered prayer. Addresses were made by the 
Rey. W. H. Falkner on “Indian Missions” ; 
the Rev. Lawrence H. Schwab, of New York 
City, on “Foreign Missions”; the Rev. Dr. 
Henry Anstice on “Diocesan Missions;” the 
Ven. Archdeacon Appleby, of Minnesota, on 
“Domestic Missions”; and the Ven. Archdea- 
con Russell, of Southern Virginia, on ‘“Mis- 
sions to the Freedmen.” 


Donation Day was observed on Thursday, 
22d inst.,at the Home for the Homeless, Phila- 
delphia. Gifts were received from friends of 
the institution, of money, clothing, groceries, 
fresh vegetables, and delicacies of various 
kinds for the sick. This Home is the first 
Church charity of its class in the city, in pro- 
viding temporary shelter for homeless people; 
it feeds the sick of the neighborhood, and also 
supplies a permanent habitation for a few 
deserving cases. 


Mr. Grorce W. JAcoss, treasurer of the 
Advent Offering for 1899, reports that up to 
22d inst. he has received $1,658.37 from sev- 
enty-two Sunday Schools of the Diocese, and 
more offerings are still expected. This 
amount is the largest ever given during Ad- 
vent. The funds received are to be equally 
divided between the new St. Bartholomew’s 
mission building in Philadelphia and the 
Missionary District of Spokane, to erect a 
chapel there at a point to be designated by 
Bishop Wells. 


Two prominent laymen passed into life 
eternal on March 21st. Charles Bullock was 
president of the Philadelphia College of Phar- 
macy since 1886, where he graduated in 1847, 
afterwards receiving the degree of Ph.M. 
(master of pharmacy), which is very rarely 
conferred.. For many years he was a vestry- 
man of old Christ Church, Philadelphia, and 
of Christ Church, Germantown. Since the 
foundation of St. Peter’s Church, German- 
town, 26 years ago, he had been a vestryman 
of that parish. 

Lewis D. Vail, a noted member of the bar, 
while attending the “License Court” on the 
15th inst., was taken ill and had to abandon 
his professional duties in remonstrating 
against sundry persons applying for retail- 
ing liquors. From that time, he gradually 
grew worse until the end came. Mr. Vail 
was a graduate of Princeton, class of 1851, 
with high honors. In 1856, he went to Phila- 
delphia and after a course of study with the 
late Richard C. McMurtrie, a prominent 
Churchman and ecclesiastical lawyer, be- 
came an attorney and counsellor at law. On 
the formation of the Law and Order Society, 
he was chosen its legal adviser, and has been 
ever regarded as an authority in the interpre- 
tation of the liquor laws; and, at the re- 
quest of Mr. Brooks, drafted the “Brooks 
High License Law.” For over forty years 
Mr. Vail has been connected with the Church 
—primarily with St. Matthew’s, Philadel- 
phia, and for the past twenty-eight years as 
rector’s warden of Christ Church, German- 
town. At the latter church, the Burial Office 
was said on Saturday, 24th inst., by the rec- 
tor, Rev. C. H. Arndt, assisted by the Rey. 
Dr. J. H. Eccleston, of Baltimore and the 
Rev. George Bringhurst, of the House of 
Prayer, Branchtown. 

THE Rt. Rev. Dr. Adams, Bishop of Eas- 
ton, during the last week of March and the 
first week of April, will assist Bishop Whit- 
aker in his Episcopal visitations. 


PITTSBURGH. 
Clerical Union—Church Club—B. S, A, 

THE monthly meeting of the Clerical Union 
occurred on Monday, March 12, beginning 
with luncheon at one o’clock, at the Hotel 
Henry. A paper was read by the Rey. C. L. 
Bates, of Wilkinsburg, on “The Merits of the 
Contest in South Africa,” which elicited a 
lively discussion in which all the clergy pres- 
ent participated. 
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THE March meeting of the Church Club 
was held in the parish house of the Church 
of the Ascension on Wednesday evening, 
March 21, upon which occasion an address 
was delivered upon Church Architecture, by 
Mr. Silas McBee, of New York City. 

On THuRSDAY evening, March 22, at Trin- 
ity parish house, an interesting meeting of 
the Pittsburgh Local Council of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew took place, at which an 
address was made by the Rev. Dr. George H. 
McGrew, of Cleveland, on the subject, “Sus- 
tained Interest through Sustained Fidelity,” 
followed by a general discussion. 


QUINCY. 
Request for a Coadjutor. 


THE Bishop, who is now at St. Albans, 
Vt., reports but little gain in strength this 
winter. He has issued the following letter to 
his Diocese: 

“To My CLERGY AND PEOPLE: 

“At the Annual Convention of the Dio- 
cese in 1898, after deliberation and the report 
of a very able committee, it was decided, no 
one voting in the negative, that favorable 
action on my request for a Bishop-Coadjutor, 
must be postponed. I relunctantly assented. 

“When the Convention assembled in 1899, 
it was evident that the obstacles mentioned 
in the report still existed, and that farther 
delay was necessary. Meantime, through the 
loving labors of the Bishop of Springfield and 
of other neighboring Bishops, the pressing 
need of the parishes for episcopal visitation 
has been very pleasantly supplied. But other 
need, and especially of counsel and supervi- 
sion, has become painfully felt. You must 
have a resident Diocesan Bishop of your own. 
My age is already very heavy, my infirmity 
is great, and I am wholly unfit for even the 
imperfect work I have so far fulfilled. 

“T urgently and fervently request you at 
the Convention of 1900 to choose one who 
shall assist and ‘soon succeed your first 
Bishop. I allot to him the duties of the 
episcopal office, retaining only the Ordination 
of Deacons. 

“T will accept as ‘salary, hereafter, not 
more than five hundred dollars a year. 

“God speed His glory and give growth to 
the Diocese and manifest success to your 
work! 


“Affectionately, your Bishop, 
ALEXANDER BURGESS.” 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Death of Rev. S. C, M, Orpen. 
On Marcu 21st, the Rev. 8. C. M. Orpen, 
a retired priest of the diocese, entered into 
rest. Mr. Orpen was born in Ireland in 1850. 
He was a graduate of Columbia University in 
the class of 1872, was ordered deacon in 1875 
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OUR dealer in lamp- 
chimneys— what does 
he get for you? 

You can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can 
do. Insist on Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass” 
whichever shape you require. 
They are right in all those 
ways ; and they do not break 
from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred. Be willing to pay a 
nickel more for them. 
froper chinoeys. With it you cata 


the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macszetu, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


IF YOU HAVE 


Rheumatism 


and drugs and doctors fail to cure you write to me, 
and I will send you free a trial package of a simple 
remedy, which cured me and thousands of others, 
among them cases of over 50 years’ standing. This is. 
no humbug or deception but an honest remedy that. 
youcan test without spending acent. Itrecently cured 
a lady who had been an invalid for 52 years. Address 


JOHN A. SMITH, 1173 Summerfield Church Building, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Best Line [Mma 


Sound 


t 


Puget 


Three good ways of going 
are via St. Paul, Denver 
or Billings. Either way , 
by “The Burlington” from 
Chicago or St. Louis. 


The European plan Dining 
Car service is a special feature 
of excellence on this line. 


Pettijohn’s 


BREAKFAST 
FOOD 


WASHING FEATHER 
PILLOWS 


Feather Pillows need washing once a year. & 


Choose a bright, sunny day; fill a large tub half 
full ehwates thatis almost boiling hot; dissolve 
enoug 


Gold Dust Washing Powder 


in it to make a good suds; put one or two pillows 
in, acccording to size, push them up and down ff 


and rub them between the hands until clean. If 


one suds is not enough, use two or more; rinse 


in clear warm water, wring as dry as possible, 
and hang them out; when dry, shake well, and 
they will be as light and soft as new pillows. 
The above is taken from our free booklet 
“GOLDEN RULES FOR HOUSEWORK’ 
Sent free on request to 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago, St, Louls, New York, Boston. 


“Housework is hard work without Gold Dust” 
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and priest in 1876, both by Bishop J. C. Tal- 
bot of Indiana. He was rector of St. Mark’s 
Chureh, Lima, Ind., until 1885, and of St. 
Philip’s, Crompton, R. I., from that date until 
1894. Since that time he has not been en- 
gaged regularly in the work of the ministry, 
and has resided in Providence. 


SPOKANE. ' 
New Church at Walla Walla, 

A NEw church is to be erected at once for 
St. Paul’s parish, Walla Walla. The build- 
ing will be of field stone, above which is to 
be three feet of shingle sides, containing low, 
broad stained-glass windows. ‘The design is 


Gothic. 
SPRINGFIELD. 
Carbondale—Mlissionary Work in the Cairo Juris- 
diction. 


Ir 1s hoped that steps will soon be taken 
toward the erection of a church at Carbon- 
dale, where there is a mission in charge of the 
general missionary. Bishop Seymour lately 
made a visitation. 


Tue Bishop of Springfield has visited the 

missionary field in the jurisdiction of Cairo 
twice within six months, and expects to make 
a third visitation in May. The jurisdiction 
of Cairo comprises the southern half of the 
diocese, and the missionary work is under the 
immediate charge of the Rev. G. W. Preston, 
as general missionary. He maintains regular 
services in a dozen different places at least 
once a month, and in most of them two and 
three times each month. This work has been 
‘revived after long interruptions, or started 
afresh, by the general missionary since last 
Easter. 
revived, and the people are earnestly at work 
to establish the Church in this feeble juris- 
diction. Funds have been starved in Mt. Ver- 
non, Murphysboro, and Metropolis, for new 
churches, and are steadily growing. Some of 
these buildings will be erected this coming 
summer. The visits of the Bishop of Spring- 
field, in the lamented absence of the Bishop 
of Cairo, have strengthened and encouraged 
the people. From March 8th to 18th he vis- 
ited ten of these missions. He preached and 
confirmed every night, except Saturday, and 
twice each Sunday. Everywhere the churches 
were crowded and much enthusiasm was 
shown. This is certainly one of the most diffi- 
cult missionary fields in the country, and one 
of the most deserving of consideration from 
the Church at large. 


WASHINGTON. 
B.S. A.—Quiet Day—Lenten Address, 


Tue regular bi-monthly meeting of the Lo- 
cal Council of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
was held in the Epiphany parish hall on the 
evening of March 19th. Mr. John FE. Allen 
spoke of a specially interesting work in his 
charge: that of establishing in the south- 
eastern section of the city a reading room for 
boys, where they may be surrounded by influ- 
ences tending to counteract the evils of the 
street. An appeal was made for aid in this 
project, which has the hearty approval of the 
Rey. Arthur S. Johns, the rector of Christ 
Church, East Washington. After the business 
session, addresses were made by Mr. Hector 
Baxter of Minneapolis, Messrs. Dysart and 
Williams, of the Virginia Theological Semin- 
ary, and several members of the local Chap- 
ters. 


Tur Quiet Day for the women of the Dio- 
cese, conducted by the Bishop of Washington 
at the Pro-cathedral on the z2nd of March, 
was full of interest and instruction to the 
many who were privileged to be present. 
There were five services, beginning with mat- 
ins at 9:30 and closing with evensong at 
4:30, the Holy Communion being celebrated 


» at 10:30. The Bishop took for the subject of 


Confidence has been restored, hope | 
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his addresses the Holy Communion in its five 
aspects, corresponding to the titles given to 
that highest service of the Church. The first 
address was on the title, The Breaking of the 
Bread, and the corresponding doctrine, the 
Remembrance of Christ; 2nd, The Eucharist, 
the Sacrifice of Christ; 3rd, The Communion 
—Oneness with Christ; 4th, The Sacrament— 
the Covenant with Christ; 5th, The Lora’s 
Supper—the Feeding on Christ. 


Tue second of the Churchman’s League 
Lenten lectures was delivered by the Bishop 
of Central Pennsylvania, on The Western Mis- 
sion Field. There was also a large and inter- 
ested attendance at the third lecture on the 
21st of March by the Rev. Arthur S. Lloyd, 
D.D., on The Machinery of Missions, when he 
described the organization of the Board of 
Missions, and the manner in which it keeps 
in touch with the churches at home, and the 
workers in the mission fields. 


WESTERN TEXAS. 


A cuurcH building is in process of erec- 
tion at San Diego. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 
Standing Committee—North View—Wheeling, 


THE vacancy in the Standing Committee, 
caused by the elevation of the Rev. Dr. Gra- 


eS T-on LIME. 
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Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


now prepared by an improved process which 
is the result of years of scientific investiga- 
tion, may be confidently relied upon as 
being of 


Absolute Purity and Free From 
Disagreeable Taste and Odor. 


MOLLER’s OIL always gives satisfactory 
results because of its perfect digestibility 
and the fact that it may be taken contin- 
uously without causing gastric disturbance. 

In flat, oval bottles only, dated. See that our name 
appears on bottle as agents. Explanatory pamphlets 
mailed “ree. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 


vatt to the episcopate, has been filled by the 
election of the Rey. Andrew J. Willis, rector 
of Nelson parish, Jefferson County. 


THE Rev. T. W. Cooke has begun the erec- 
tion_of a chapel at North View, a suburb of 
Clarksburg, in which there is a rapidly in- 
creasing colony of miners. 


At. St. Marruew’s Cuurcu, Wheeling, 
Stainer’s great musical work, The Crucifixion, 
was rendered by the vested choir on Sunday 


THE ADVANTAGE OF PERMANENCY. 


Statistics show that less than Five merchandise 
dealers in each One Hundred are successful. 
They come and go and are forgotten. 

Singer machines are soldonly by THE SINGER 
MANUFACTURING Co., 
maker to user. 


dealing directly from 


THE SINGER COMPANY IS PERMANENT AND 
ITS REPRESENTATIVES ARE ALWAYS AT 
HAND TO CARE FOR SINGER MACHINES. 

This is an important consideration to the pur- 
chaser of a sewing-machine. 

Many a woman has experienced the annoying 

ll loss of a small part of the sewing-machine ob- 

tained through some dealer selling ‘‘ cheap” 


machines but who is totally unable to 


furnish duplicate parts therefor and is liable to be gone in a short time. 


_ THE SINGER SEWING-MACHINE HAS BEEN MADE FOR MORE THAN 50 YEARS 
AND IS STILL BEING MADE AT THE RATE OF 


ONE MILLION MACHINES YEARLY. 


It is constantly improved and represents the best skill in the art. 

The sure means of avoiding trouble and loss is to GET A SINGER, thus you deal 
directly with the leading sewing-machine manufacturers of the world, having an 
unequaled experience and an unrivaled reputation—the strongest guarantee of excel- 


lence of product and fair dealing in its sale. 


SOLD ON INSTALMENTS. 


OLD MACHINES EXCHANGED. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING Co. 


SALESROOMS 


IN EVERY CITY. 
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+PROFIT FOR MAKER ONLY ™ 


NJ We manufacture 178 styles of vehicles and 65 styles of harness 


(Aj and sell them to you 


rect from our factory at wholesale 


‘XJ prices. In fact, we are the largest manufacturers of vehicles 
A and harness inthe world selling to the consumer exclusively 
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4) No. 180—Double Buggy 


harness, with nickel trimmings. 


Complete with collars and hitch arrival. We 
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Cy] straps, $22. Good assells for $30. 


trated catalogue FREE. Elkhar 


<} When you buy on this plan you pay only the profit of the 
~ manufacturer. No traveling ex- 

/| penses, no losses, no agent's Come 
mission and no dealer’s profits, 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS| 


preferring to deal with you di-\ 
nA rect. We havefollowedthisplan X 
for27 years. Nomatter where you 
live, we can reach you and save 
you money. Weshipour vehicles 
and harness anywhere for ex- 
amination and guarantee safe 
manufacture 
everything we sell, andwecan *8000 
Straps, dee, GO asselistorbu. assure you of good quality from beginning to end; good wood work, good irony 
za and steel, good paint and varnish, good finish, pets trimmings, fine style and the largest selection in the land, Large illus- BS 
Sa t Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co., v2. 


W. B. Pratt, Sec., Elkhart, Ind. 
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evening, March 18th. The baritone part was 
taken by the Rev. David W. Howard, rector of 
the parish. The Bishop of the Diocese was 
present e+ he services. 


# RAVE CHAPLAIN, 


AT ~ «, vattle of Belmont, writes the cor- 

~~ udent-of Black and White, a chaplain 
_.ned Hill of thé @4hr Brigade went with the 
Northamptons while they stormed the kopze. 
Amid the hail of bullets a man beside him 
sas shot down; in fact’a score fell dead or 
The “Padre,” 


Hundreds of thousands, all over the world, 
use Vapo-Cresolene. Do you? Cresolene isa 
specific for Whooping Cough, Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh, Coughs, Cold. 

A germacide of great value in the treatment 
of contagious diseases, as Diphtheria and Scar- 
let Fever. 

Descr’ptive booklet giving testimonials by 
physicians and prominent people free. 

Sold by all druggists. 


Vapo-Cresolene Co.,180 Fulton St. ,N. Y. City. 


| SPENCERIAN PENS | 


Samples sent on receipt of 
return postage — 2 cents, 


kes The Lawn Beautiful. 
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HARTMAN STEEL ROD LAWN FENCE 
adds to the attractiveness and value of the home. 
Strong and durable; keeps out everything but the sun- 
shine, Unequaled for Schoo) Lawns, Church Enclosures, Parks, 
Cemeteries, Pnivate Lote, etc, Catalogue free, 


HARTMAN M’P’G CO., BOX 108 ELLWOOD CITY, PA. 
Orc Kvom 118, 309 Bruadway, New Yurk City. 


y) For Fine and 
Medium Writ- 
ing—303, 404, 603, 
604 BE. F., 601 E. BF. 


| THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 
Stub Points=1008, 1071, 1083. 


For Vertical Writing= 1045 
(Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 
1047 (Multiscript), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


Court-House Serles=1064, 1065, 1066, and others. 


THE CARDINAL POINTS 


in favor of the Nickel Plate Road are safe and 
easy roadway, fine trains, luxurious equip- 
ment and fast time. These, combined with a 
solid through vestibuled sleeping and dining 
car service make the Nickel Plate Road a de- 
sirable route between Chicago, Fort Wayne, 
Cleveland, Erie, Buffalo. New York, Boston, 
and all points East. The traveling public 
already know that the rates via this road 
are lower than other lines. 
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THE ORI 


OF ALL KINDS, NO MATTER HOw") 
PREPARED !S MADE PERFECTLY 
DELICIOUS BY THE USE OF 


SAUCE 
GINAL AND GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE: 


7? BEWARE OF MANUFACTURERS WHO ATTEMPT TO SELL 
AWORTHLESS IMITATION. ~~ SEE SIGNATURE. .J 


: JOHN DUNCAN'S SONS; AGTS..NEW YORK. 
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as the Tommies call all chaplains, took out 
his Prayer Book, and standing where no other 
dared show himself, administered the last 
sacrament. An officer cried out: “Lie down; 
you have no business to risk your life in that 
way.” “This is my place, and I am doing my 
special business,” said the “Padre,” and God 
alone knows why he was not killed. 

The chaplain was the Rev. Frederick Hill, 
an Anglican clergyman. 


A LIBERAL OFFER. 


WHEN the late Mr. Gladstone was chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, one day he was in 
the shipping department of the government 
office getting some information and figures 
for the coming budget. While thus engaged, 
a Sunderland ship-owner called to see Mr. 
Lindsey, the then member for Sunderland. 

While waiting for Mr. Lindsey to come in, 
the ship-owner got his eye on Mr. Gladstone, 
and was watching him closely. After doing 
so a little while, he thus addressed him: 

“Thou seems a good writer and clever at 
figures. I’ll give thou $500 a year, and 
that’s an offer thou’ll not get every day!” 

Mr. Gladstone thanked him and said he 
would see Mr. Lindsey. 

Just then, Mr. Lindsey entered. Then 
Mr. Gladstone told Mr. Lindsey of the offer 
his friend had made him. 

Mr. Lindsey said it was a very good offer, 
but he did not know if Mr Gladstone could 
be spared. Anyway he had better introduce 
them. Turning to his friend, the ship-owner, 
he said: 

“Allow me to introduce you to W. E. 
Gladstone, chancellor of the exchequer, Mr. 
So-and-So, Sunderland.” 

The amazement of tne ship-owner cannot 
be described. The grand old man laughed 
immoderately. 


THE simple Highlander who bought a 
barometer and afterward complained that it 
made no improvement in the weather, was 
like some people who find fault with the 
Bible, reversing the divine order. As the 
Highlander thought the barometer was to 
regulate the weather, instead of the weather 
regulating the barometer, so these people 
seem to act as if their opinions and conduct 
were to regulate the Bible, instead of the 
Bible regulating their faith and life. The 
weather was before the barometer. The 
truth of God was before the mind of man.— 
The Evangelical. 


‘Good Digestion 


Horsford's Acid Phosphate} 


Taken regularly after meals, removes 
the sense of distress, oppression and § 
“all gone”’ feeling of the stomach. 
Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 


EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED 


a strictly first-class train, consisting of 


Buffet- Smoking and Library Cars, Pullman 
Double Drawing-Room Sleeping Cars 
and Dining Cars, 


runs through between Chicago and 


without change via the 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC 
& NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


affording the quickest transit to SAN FRANCISCO, 
the gateway to 
Hawaii, Philippine Islands, China and Japan. 


For tickets, full information and descriptive 
pamphlets apply at 


CHICAGO & 


NORTH-WESTERN 


RAILWAY. 
City Ticket Office, 193 Clark Street. 


CRVVVVVVSVS VEIVTAGADI 


Ladies 
and Children 
without Escort 


En route to California, should join 
one of the Santa Fe Route personal- 
ly conducted excursions. 

These petty cares and annoyances 
of long-distance travel are taken off 
their minds by a special excursion- 
conductor. No extra charge. 


ee 


Full information cheerfully furn- 
ished. 
T. A. GRADY, 
Manager California Tourist Service, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
109 Adams Street, Chicago. 
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FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


Vegetables and Fruits, (Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and 
trees), apply (catalogue free) to JOHN LEWIS 
CHILDS Floral Park New York. 


WORGESTER GORSETS—Sold by leading deal- 
ers everywhere. Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 
. Worcester Gorset Go., 
Worcester, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Aids digestion, clears the head, and increases energy. At 
all druggists. 50c. and ¢1. 


The Pot Called the Kettle 
Black Because the House- 
wife don’t use 


eat) XX iI, 
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PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO. 


ke" COMMUNICATIONS FOR ALL TO BE ADDRESSED TO MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The Young Churchman 


An illustrated paper for the Chlldren of the 
Church, and for Sunday Schools. 


WHEKLY: 80cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 54 cents per copy 
per year with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. Q 


MONTHLY: 20 cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 »r more to one address, 124% cents per copy 
per y ar, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paic in advance. 


Che Shepherd's Arms 


An illustrated paper for the little ones of the 
Church and for Infant and Primary Classes. 
Printed on rose-tinted paper. 


WEEKLY: 40cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 30 cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 


MONTHLY: 15 cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 8 cents per copy 
ie year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 

f paid in advance. 


«Che Living Church — 


A Weekly Record of the News, the Work, and the 
Thought of the Church. Subscription Price, $2.50 per 
year. If paid ip advance, $2.00. To the Clergy, $1.50 per 


year 
GLUB RATES. 


THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly) and THE YOUNG 
CHURCHMAN (weekly), $2.50 per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and THE SHEPHERD’S ARMS (weekly), 
$2.80 per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and THE LIVING CHURCH QUARTERLY, $2.75 
per year. 

TH LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), THE SHEPHERD’S ARMS (weekly), and THE 
LIVING CHURCH QUARTERLY—a combination desirable 
inevery family—$3.00 per year. 


Che Living Church Quarterly 


Containing a Church Almanac and Kalendar 
for the Year, issued at Advent; followed quar- 
terly by smaller issues containing the Clergy 
List corrected. Nearly 700 pages. per year. 


Price 25 cts. for all. 


Evening Prayer Leaflet 


Contains the full Evening Prayer with Collect, 
Psalter, and 4 Hymns, published weekly in ad- 
vance forevery Sunday evening. For distribu- 
tion in churches.- Price in quantities, 25 cts. 
per copy per year. Transient orders, 50 cts. per 
hundred copies A number of special editions 
for special occasions. 
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Which unlocks the best opportunities in the Business World is the skilled use of- the. 


EMINGTON TYPEWRITE.... 


ianship of these vol- 
, that of similar books 


Because the chief demand is always for Remington Operators. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


RDS. 


of Vist price. Write for 


3, Publishers 
iork 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., did a 
great service to the readers of theology, when 
they planned the Oxford Library of Practical 
Theology. The first book in the series was 
Canon Newbolt’s work on Religion, followed 
by the Rey. Darwell Stone on Baptism. And 
now, very properly, comes Confirmation, by 
the Bishop of Vermont. These are all pub- 
lished at $1.50 each, in uniform cloth bind- 
ings. As we carry the line in stock, we sup- 
ply any of them at $1.23, including postage. 


Av THE time of writing we can still sup- 
ply the Easter edition of The Young Chureh- 
man. It is furnished at the rate of one dol- 
Jar per hundred copies. In attractiveness, it 
is superior to any of our former Easter edi- 
tions. 

Now that the Lenten season is so nearly 
over, lighter reading will be in demand. The 
Young Churchman Co. carries in stock all of 
the best of late novels. The net price, includ- 
ing postage, of the $1.50 novels, is $1.25. All 
of the recently advertised books, and all those 
coming under the head of “popular,” can be 
supplied promptly. 

Also books for children in great variety. 
It is also the season to replenish Sunday 
School Libraries. We make a specialty of 
selecting such, and can make prices at the 
lowest for books of proper character for the 
purpose. We make a business of buying re- 
mainders of editions of first-class English ju- 
veniles, and can therefore furnish a Sunday 
School Library at greatly reduced rates from 
the list price of books. We gladly send cata- 
logue to all who wish one. 


WE HAVE just been adding some new cards 
to our list of Scripture Text Cards for use 
in Sunday Schools, and will be glad to send 
a list to any one interested. There are twen- 
ty-three different packages in the list, Mar- 
cus Ward’s Cards, 12 Cards in a package. 
Sold at 20 cents per package; 3 packages for 
50 cents; 7 packages for $1.00. We will send 
a sample card from each package (23 cards) 
for 30 cents, numbered on the back, so that 
further orders can be made intelligently. 

We have also a large line of other Cards 
and Tickets, a list of which will be sent to 
any enquirer. 

After Easter, the question always arises, 
how to keep up the scholar’s interest? A 
liberal use of Cards and papers will go a long 
way to solve the question. Too many Sun- 
day Schools begin to curtail expense at that 
time, just when the most active exertions 
should be made to hold all who have come in 
for the Easter festival. 


WE CAN supply the most Churchly line of 
aster Cards that it has been our pleasure to 
handle. Single Cards, 5, 10, and 15 cents. 
By the dozen, 50 cents and $1.00 for the five 
and ten cent Cards respectively, and four of 
the 15 cent Cards for 50 cents. These are the 
Tuck Cards, and are chaste in color and de- 
sign. 


Tue Bishop of Milwaukee wrote a com- 
mendatory to the Book of Compassion, from 
which we quote: 

“Some, who have used this little Book of 
The Compassion, have found it very helpful, 
and have asked me to commend its re-publi- 
eation in our own communion. They are of 
those who love to pray, who long to grow in 
that special grace, and who have found its 
constant exercise the chief source of health 
and wealth to the soul. 


“This Book of The Compassion is an Eng- 
lish Manual of Intercessory Prayer, based 
upon “The Compassion’ of our Divine Lord. 
Intended at first only for a local and par- 
ochial use, at St. Alban’s, Holborn, it has 
quickly spread to a wider range of utility, 
and has reached a reasonably large sale in 
our Mother Church. With the cordial consent 
of the compiler it is now issued with this 
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commendation, from one of our most loyal 
and best Church publishing houses. 

“Let us be thankful for the increasing signs 
everywhere to be seen in the Church, and the 
rapidly increasing numbers of those who real- 
ize the great value, day by day, of continued 
intercessory prayer. Why have we so little 
use of it in our parishes, in our guilds, in 
our associations of the clergy, as a recognized 
habit, and as a vital. part of our spiritual life 
and machinery? What a power we lose in not 
calling into exercise this combined and sus- 
tained habit of intercessory devotion! With 
our church doors now so generally opened 
every day of the year and all day; with our 
increased use of God’s House as indeed the 
principle place on earth where the two ways 
meet—from heaven to earth and from earth 
to heaven; with our daily Eucharists, our 
restored and well-used altars; why not let in 
this ancient and helpful art of combined and 
sustained devotion, before the altar, in God’s 
House, without a break or interruption,where 
the two or three are met together ‘in His 
Name’? What an impetus this would give 
to our Advent and Lenten services! How 
strikingly the practice might be made to 
mark Ash Wednesday, or the Rogation Days, 
if parishes all over the land would but take 
it up! And what showers of blessings it 
would bring down upon our people, our parish 
work, our clergy,—‘like as the dew upon Is- 
rael’! No longer then could this art of 
Intercessory Prayer remain among the lost 
spiritual arts of our portion of the Catholic 
Church.” 

This little book is published by The Young 
Churchman Co. at 20 cents per copy. 


GREAT as will be the effect upon the 
world of the opening of the Trans-Siberian 
railway system—a fact that is generally 
recognized,—the Trans-Caspian railway sys- 
tem, when completed, will be productive of 
results even far more important in their po- 
litical and commercial consequences. There 
is a branch of the Trans-Caspian railway 
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now completed some 250 miles in length and 
running southward to Mervand to Kushk, on 
the very borders of Afghanistan. It is be- 
ing quietly extended to Herat, and it will, 
when completed, give Russia practical con- 
trol of Northwestern Afghanistan, as Herat 
is the key to that country. These lines, 
when in operation, will thus obviously give 
Kussia a controlling influence in Persia and 
Northwestern Afghanistan. A branch also 
of the main stem of the Trans-Caspian line is 
being built from Samarkand through Ferg- 
han, in the direction of Kokand and Kash- 
gar, in the Pamirs, almost in sight of the 
northern border of India. This line in time 
will, no doubt, be extended into Chinese 
iturkestan, and perhaps into the very center 
of China itself, bringing thus this great and 
populous country into communication with 
Europe, even more directly than by the way 
of the Trans-Siberian railway line—From 
“Siberia and Central Asia,” by John W. 
Bookwalter. 


AnD now The Critic has essayed the task 
of higher critic and come to grief. It has 
lately been publishing a series of “Contribu- 
tions of William Makepeace Thackeray to 
Punch,’ and the discovery is made too late 
that Thackeray never wrote them. Well, 
well; and that after we have the Rainbow 
Bible in all its glory! Probably the fault 
was that the writings were not old enough, 
or in the long-dead language. One would 
have supposed that if any one had a style of 
his own, it was Thackeray; that if any critics 
could analyze that style it would be contem- 
porary critics. But no. It seems that crit- 
ical certainty depends for its fine flavor upon 
age. On the whole, it is best not to be dead 
sure who wrote a bit of literature in any 
language, dead or living, until absolutely 
sure that nobody has the historical data 
within reach to contradict you. It is safer 


to assert who wrote a “‘vav conversive” in 
Genesis than to say who wrote a whole page 
in Punch; because whether you are right or 
wrong nobody can prove it.—The Interior. 
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“THEY COME AND GO LIKE CLOUDS UPON A SUMMER SKY.” 


The Advantage 


of Permanency. 


Since the SINGER sewing-machine was first invented, more than four hundred 


different makes of sewing-machine have come and gone. 


Now it is a well known fact that 


sewing-machines wear out in parts; if such parts cannot be duplicated, the whole machine 


is no longer of any value to its owner. 


All SINGER parts are absolutely interchangeable. 


Exact duplicates of each and 


every part are always and instantly obtainable at SINGER salesrooms in every city in the 


World ; this makes the SINGER everlasting. 


WHAT A CONTRAST WITH THE ANONYMOUS MACHINES 
SOLD BY IRRESPONSIBLE DEALERS. 


Many a woman has experienced the annoying loss of some small part from one of 
these machines and has then found that the dealer had no duplicate or that the manufactu- 
rers had gone out of business and she must get out of her dilemma as best she could. 


HALF-A-CENTURY’S PRODUCT. 
During the last half-century nearly Seventeen Million SINGER Sewing- Machines 
have been made and sold. This tremendous product would make one gigantic machine 
head that would reach from the SINGER factory at Elizabeth, N. J., to the factory at 


Kilbowie, Scotland. 
miles wide, 


SOLD ON INSTALMENTS. 


Its base would be about three thousand miles long and twelve hundred 
The top of its needle-bar would be fifteen hundred miles above the earth. 


OLD MACHINES EXCHANGED. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING Co. 


SELLING ONE MILLION MACHINES ANNUALLY. 
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AMERICAN diplomacy has achieved remarkable success in the 
guarantees of the Open Door, made by the five Powers interested 
in China. It will be remembered that while the Chinese Empire 
is: still nominally intact, yet the six Powers of Great Britain, 
Germany, Russia, France, Italy, and Japan, have assumed a de- 
gree of responsibility for a certain section of the Empire, which 
is denominated the ‘‘sphere of influence” of the particular nation. 
The United States, true to its policy of avoiding entangling 
alliances, has made no effort to obtain a sphere of influence for 
itself in China. Since, however, the American commerce with 
the Celestial Empire is very large, it was impossible that the 
American government should look without interest upon the 
radical political. changes that were transpiring in China. Ac- 
cordingly, in September. last, Mr..Hay, Secretary of State, in- 
structed the ambassadors of each of the six Powers named to 
request of the government to which each was assigned, a guar- 
antee that there was no stand taken which would close any part 
of China to the commerce of the world on equal terms. Begin- 
ning with Great Britain, the Powers severally gave the United 
States the guarantee desired, in each case except that of Eng- 
land, making the proviso that every other of the Powers inter- 
ested should take the same stand. The foreign press universally 
concede the success of the American plan to be a notable diplo- 
matic-stroke. 


Tue Macrum inyestigation has fallen wholly flat. The ex- 
consul reiterated that his mail matter had been surreptitiously 
opened by the British military censor at Durban, but when 
pressed for an explanation as to.why he did not promptly report 
such a fact to his government, he declared that he preferred not 
to answer. The State Department entirely overthrows most of 
Mr. Macrum’s contentions from the data on file at the Depart- 
ment, and states that in two cases where official dispatches were 
opened at Durban, the British government, as soon as attention 
was directed to it, called the officious censor to time and made 
ample apology. It is likely, and certainly to be hoped, that the 
incident is now closed. 


THE acquisition of the Danish West Indies by the United 
States appears to have been materially set back by hostility in 
Denmark to parting with these colonies. This hostility is ap- 
parently a large factor in the causes which led up to the resigna- 
tion of the Danish ministry, which lately occurred. Reports 
concerning the negotiations are somewhat contradictory, but 
apparently negotiations have not been broken off, though 
they seem to be at a standstill. It is our own impression that 
it would be extremely detrimental to the United States to lose 
the opportunity of acquiring these islands, especially since we 
may be placed in the unpleasant attitude of being obliged to 
enforce or, to overlook the Monroe Doctrine in the case. of a 
probable transfer of these islands to Germany, if they are not 
acquired by the United States, 


Tue death of General Joubert removes probably the ablest, 
and at the same time one of the most obstinate, of the public 
men of the Transvaal. General Joubert has been variously de- 
seribed as a native of Pennsylvania and of Louisiana, as a 
Union and as a Confederate veteran, and also, and probably 
more correctly, as a native of South Africa who never touched 
American soil. He was universally esteemed a man of honor 
and intelligence, but represented the most extremely anti-Brit- 
ish sentiment in the Transvaal. In his death at Pretoria, from 
disease, the federated armies sustain probably the greatest loss 
they have yet met. 


Tue gause of arbitration does not appear to have been 
largely hed by the terms of the Delagoa Bay award which has 
just been announced. It will be remembered that this case 
arose from gn incident arising in 1889, whereby Portugal seized 
the property of-a railroad in course of construction between the 
Transvaal and Portuguese East Africa. The railroad was un- 


dertaken by a syndicate of which one McMurdo, an American 


citizen, was at the head, and the capital was for the most part 
raised in London. ‘The railroad had for some years been in 
course of. construction, when, in 1889, it was seized by Portugal 
on the pretext that the delays in completing it had caused the 
forfeiture of the franchise. The British and American govern- 


ments entered a vigorous protest, as a result of which the three 
powers invited the President of Switzerland to appoint arbitra- 
tors, and in 1890 the arbitration was commenced. Three arbi- 
trators were named by the Swiss government, each of which was 
to receive a salary of $25,000 per year during the life of the 
Arbitration Commission. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that the large annual income of the arbitrators must have had 
some influence in prolonging the investigation for teh years, 
when apparently it could have all been completed in one or two 
years. At any rate, the award has now been announced, by the 
terms of which Portugal is to pay something over $3,000,000 on 
a claim for damages estimated at from $15,000,000 to 
$20,000,000. The costs, which: of course are very considerable, 
are divided equally between the three governments interested, 
though apparently as Great Britain and the United States to- 
gether constitute the party of the first part, and Portugal the 
party of the second part, it would seem as though an element of 
unfairness existed here. On the whole, the award is unsatisfac- 
tory. Either the Portuguese government was justified in seiz- 
ing the railroad, in which case no claim should have been al- 
lowed, or, on the other hand, if she was not justified, then the 
full extent of the damages should clearly have been allowed. 
The difficulty in any international arbitration arises from the 
fact that disinterestedness on the part of arbitrators seems almost 
impossible to secure. The London. press are almost unanimous 
in believing that European hostility, which is especially marked 
in Switzerland against the two Anglo-Saxon nations, plays a 
considerable part in the conclusion reached. The arbitrators 
appear also to have taken into consideration the fact that if 
Portugal were obliged to pay the full amount of the demand, it 
would be very difficult for her to raise the money without part- 
ing with her African possessions; and Continental prejudice is 
decidedly against the annexation of the Delagoa Bay district to 
the British Empire, which:would probably then have ensued. 


SEVEN guns and two hundred men surrendered, constitute the 
penalty paid by the British’on Saturday of last week for fail- 
ing to profit by the fate of former campaigns in the Boer war 
in which the Boers in ambush played the part of conquerors. 
A considerable force under Colonel Broadwood having advanced 
some thirty miles in a northerly direction from Bloemfontein, 
discovered on Friday that the enemy in largely preponderating 
force were close to them, and accordingly the British troops re- 
paired by a forced march during Friday night to the Bloemfon- 
tein waterworks, south of the Modder River, which they reached 
at about 4 o’clock on Saturday morning. From this point, the 
ill-fated convoy with seven guns, were sent in advance toward 
Bloemfontein, while the remainder of the army halted. The 
convoy soon found themselves in ambush, and were obliged to 
surrender, losing the seven guns with them. 


Ir ts likely that the Puerto Rico Tariff bill will come to a 
vote in the Senate on Tuesday afternoon of this week. In the 
shape in which it finds itself before being voted on, the bill is 
changed in many respects from the form in which it passed the 
House. The new inhabitants are now described as “Citizens of 
Puerto Rico, and as such entitled to the protection of the United 
States,’ where previously they were described as “Citizens of 
the United States.” 
Law is assessed against goods imported into Cuba from the 
United States, or into the United States from Cuba, but with 
the exception that a considerable number of articles already ad- 
mitted free by the military government, shall be continued on 
the free list, as shall be also books and pamphlets printed in 
the English language admitted into Puerto Rico from the 
United. States. 
ported into Puerto Rico, assessed to protect the island from the 
competition with Brazilian and other coffee. All duties and 
taxes collected in Puerto Rico, and also those collected in the 
United States on goods imported from Puerto Rico, are to be 
held in a separate fund and placed at the disposal of the Presi- 
dent for sole use in Puerto Rico. The approval of the Presi- 


dent is also required with regard to telegraph and telephone fran- - 


chises granted in Puerto Rico. It is impossible at this writing 
to say what will be the result of the vote, but apparently the 
bill is likely to pass the Senate. 


The duty of 15 per cent of the Dingley 


There is also a protective duty on coffee im-— 
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THE WELSH FESTIVAL AT ST. PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 


HERE is one service in the year when St. Paul’s offers an 

unwonted sight, at least so far as the choir is concerned; 
moreover, the visitor is conscious of an apparent foreign ele- 
ment in the strains of praise. The reference is to the National 
Welsh Festival, which has been an annual event since 1890. 
It may be remarked that though the language of Wales is ap- 
palling to the eye, and most difficult to learn, yet it lends itself 
admirably to singing purposes, as every musical visitor to a 
Welsh service must freely admit. On these occasions the ubi- 
quitous choirboy is no longer in evidence; he has for once in 
a way to give place to a powerful female contingent, which oecu- 
pies the available space between the Communion Rails and the 
choir-stalls, and also the private galleries on either side. The 
tenors and basses, vested, of course, fill the choir seats proper. 

Unqualified praise may be bestowed on the singing as a 
whole, the quality of the voices being especially noteworthy. 
The psalms were chanted to Jacobs in A, and Boyce in D, two 
old established favorites. There was a fair amount of expres- 
sion, united to ample vigor. The Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis 
were sung to a service in A, by R. M. Roberts, and—in the shape 
of a decided novelty—Rossini was laid under contribution for 
the anthem, the beautiful and almost inspired prayer from 
“Moses in Egypt.” <A word of special praise must be given to 
the purity of tone of the sopranos when singing alone. A quar- 
tette of brass instruments—which, I think, might have been dis- 
pensed with—and twelve harpists assisted the organ in the work 
of accompaniment. 

Hymn singing is always a great feature with Welsh choirs, 
and on this occasion nothing was more striking, the enormous 
congregation taking a very full share. I cannot give the titles 
of the hymns in our mother tongue for good and obvious rea- 
sons, but an eight-line tune in F minor, “Cwyntan Prydain,” by 
John Thomas, and a recessional, “Huddersfield,” were emi- 
nently beautiful. As already intimated, the Cathedral ‘was 
crowded to its utmost capacity, the Welsh element naturally 
predominating. LonponieENsIs. 


DEATH OF A PROMINENT LAYMAN. 
C HE death has recently occurred of one of the most -prom- 


inent laymen of the Pacific coast, who may almost be 
We refer to Mr. 
Mr. Gibbs, with his brother George, 
organized the first parish in 
San Francisco more than fifty 
years ago. He also had a 
large part in the organiza- 
tion of the Diocese, which 
celebrated its semi-centennial 
in January last. At that 
time Mr. Gibbs was recog- 
nized as the senior of the 
California clergy and laity, 
and he read an historical ad- 
dress, telling of the founding 
and growth of the Church in 
the Diocese of California. He 
was a warm friend of the 
pioneer clergyman in Cali- 
fornia, the Rey. Flavel Scott 
Mines, founder of ‘Trinity 
Church, San Francisco, who 
is remembered for his literary 
work. 

Mr. Gibbs was a son of 
the late Hon. William Gibbs, of Newport, R. I., who was at one 
time Governor of that state. The deceased was born in New- 
port, but moved to the far West at the time of the excitement 
attending the discovery of Gold in California. ; 


called the father of the Church in California. 
Cornelius Van S. Gibbs. 


CORNELIUS VAN S. GIBBS. 


> 


i NOCTURNE. : 


O, silent night! O, serene night ! 
Thou hast wrapped old Harth in a sable pall, 
And from its folds strange voices call; 
Voices of angels sweet and clear 
Floating, floating on midnight air. 
The angels are weeping, O silent Marth, 
O’er ruined home and desolate hearth, 
O’er vice and sin and death and sorrow, 
Their tears are dew-drops of the morrow. iN 
F. A. C. O. 
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NEW YORK LETTER. 


HE Church is doing much for the people of the East Side, 
in the borough of Manhattan. From St. Augustine’s 
northward there are vast Church foundations: that are spending 
hundreds of thousands of dollars for their benefit. Chief among 
these is St. Bartholomew’s, which announces the gift of a fur- 
ther $155,000 with which to erect in Forty-second Street, be- 
tween Second and Third Avenues, and adjoining the great par- 
ish house already there, the Joseph ©. Hoagland Memorial 
Clinic. The policy of Dr. Greer, like that underlying the Holly- 
wood Inn, at the head of which is the Rev. James E. Freeman, 
of St. Andrew’s, Yonkers, is to look much after the material 
wants of the people—everything which the world can furnish 
to improve their moral, mental, and physical conditions. The 
Church and religion are not put forward prominently, the idea 
being that once their material conditions are improved the peo- 
ple will turn to the Church when the cause of Christ is pre- 
sented in the usual way. 

Under this policy the Church throughout the country has a 
right, if not now at least sometime in the future, to look for 
a large gain in the Church’s communicant list in New York. 
Two lots have beén purchased at a cost of $55,000, and plans for 
a building 50x100 feet will be drawn, to cost about $100,000. 
New equipment will, it is said, cost $25,000 additional. St. Bar- 
tholomew’s clinie and dispensary began in a small way, and was 
intended to help those of the great Kast Side poor districts who 
had some connection with the parish and yet were really unable 
to afford surgical treatment. Soon the work came to be general. 
Complaints were made by regular practitioners against it, and 
bills were even heard of in Albany against free medical service 
in this city, afforded to people whom it was claimed can afford 


to pay as others do. Opposition failed, however, and the med- 


‘ical work has gone on expanding during the ten years of its 


operation. About 24,000 patients were treated last year, and 
there is an annual increase of several thousand. Almost every- 
thing is free, and the medical service is of the best. The Rev. 
Dr. Greer is president. The money for the improvement is 
given by Mrs. Hoagland, a member of St. Bartholomew’s. 

A novel way of helping the poor children of New York was 
found by accident. Southern California orange producers sent 
last year a car of their fruit to this city, to be sold for the bene- 
fit of the Los Angeles Home for Indigent Children. New York- 
ers did the proper thing, and about $1,600 went back to the 
Home. This year, to show their appreciation, the producers 
sent another car of oranges. The transportation companies gave 
the bills of lading free, and a great crowd assembled at the 
auction. The proceeds were to be for the benefit of St. John’s 
Guild, and so ex-Mayor William L. Strong headed the work and 
presided at the auction.. No one seemed to want oranges, but 
merely desired to help a good work; so after purchasing boxes 
of fruit at fabulous prices, the buyers.in most cases sent them 
to institutions to be enjoyed by children or other beneficiaries. 
About $4,000 was netted for the Guild. This sum will take 
many sick babies to sea next summer, and probably save many 
lives, for the Guild, as everybody knows, has two floating hos- 
pitals, and takes sick children from the poor districts of all 
New York boroughs for a day’s voyage, or to the seaside hos- 
pital on Staten Island. 

The Bishop of the Diocese has been able to accomplish an 
enormous number of things since his return. Not only has he 
prepared a great part of his report, and helped the political sit- 
uation by his candid and well-digested statements, but almost 
every day he has;made episcopal visitations, many of them to 
the largest New York parishes. He has been at Calvary, the 
Ascension, Grace Chapel, ete. Besides, he has received a great 
number of clergy who had business of importance that had ac- 
cumulated during the last six months. Already the effect of his 
decisions is seen in several directions, and others are known to 
have passed his hands. Beside all these duties, he has thrown 
himself into two big undertakings, one of them new and the 
other of a size to appal ordinary men. The new one is the 
Philippine work which Chaplain Pieree has in hand. The 
Bishop has not alone spoken several times in its behalf, but he 
is known to have set other forces in motion, and those who feel 
that the Church should enter the “open door” in the East are 
much encouraged. The other matter is the raising of $700,000 
with which to complete the choir of the new Cathedral. It is 
stated that $100,000 has been given already. Bishop Potter has 
devised a plan for the raising of the balance. It is not yet made 
public, but is supposed to involve the addition of another canon 
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need of the work. The Cathedral is not, during Bishop Potter’s 
time at least, likely to be made parochial, but rather to be the 
centre for great meetings and diocesan work, and for Sunday 
services. ‘The choir will seat 2,500, and will alone be larger 
than any church’ in New York. About $1,500,000. have been 
spent upon the Cathedral foundation thus far, but another large 
sum is laid by for the maintenance of its services. Col. John 
Jacob Astor is one of the Cathedral trustees. 

The good deeds of Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Cochran are many 
in Yonkers, but sometimes one of them does one thing, and the 
other does another thing. Mr. Cochran gave, for example, the 
splendid Hollywood Inn, but Mrs. Cochran gave the St. Andrew’s 
Memorial Church. The types in the recent article concerning 
St. Andrew’s omitted one letter and gave the credit to the wrong 
person. The assistant rector of St. Andrew’s is the Rev. Daniel 
W. Cameron, Ph.D. The enlarged church is certain to be ready 
for Easter. There is talk of a chapel for Lincoln mission, which 
Dr. Cameron serves in addition to his duties at St. Andrew’s. 


Dr. Samuel A. Weikert and Rev. J. M. Chew of Newburgh 
exchanged on the last Sunday in March, the former saying he 
could not remain and give a farewell address. He began at St. 
Mark’s, Paterson, last Sunday. His successor at Christ Church, 


HOFFMAN HALL, 


Poughkeepsie, is said to be the Rev. Prescott Evarts, though 
no positive action has been taken as yet. 

The vicar of Trinity Chapel was visited by a sore bereave- 
ment a few days since. His son, Dr. William W. Vibbert, died 
suddenly of heart failure. He was only twenty-seven years of 
age, a graduate of Trinity College and of the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons of this city, and had just entered upon a 
professional career. The funeral took place on Thursday at 
the chapel. 


Dr. John W. Brown, of St. Thomas’, was compelled to give 
up work, just before the Third Sunday in Lent, to go to At- 
lantic City. He suffered from grippe, but reports improvement 
and hopes to return for the services on Palm Sunday. 


The three delegates to the Ecumenical Conference, named 

by the Board of Missions, who asked to be excused, were Bishop 
' Lawrence, of Massachusetts, who said his appointments were 
such he could not attend; Dr. J. H. Eccleston, of Baltimore, 
who pleaded a multitude of tasks in his own parish; and Mr. 
W. Bayard Cutting, who is going abroad. The Board named 
in their places, Bishop Brewster, of Connecticut; Dr. H. W. 
Nelson, and Mr. George Zabriskie. The Executive Committee 
of the Conference asked that additional delegates be named, the 
number first named by the Board not being found to be propor- 
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tionate to those named by some others. Among additional dele- 
gates named are the Bishops of Pittsburgh and Delaware; the 
Rev. Messrs. Floyd W. Tomkins, Philadelphia; E. M. Stires, 
Chicago; O. T. Olmsted, D.D., J. C. Roper, D.D., Pascal Har- 
rower, and A. CG. Bunn, M.D., New York; Randolph H. McKim, 
D.D., Washington; W. S. Emery, Norwich; James E. Freeman, 
Yonkers; Alexander Mann, Orange; John J. Lloyd, Lynchburg; 


and M. P. Logan, Wytheville, Va.; and Messrs. Ewing L. Miller - 


and 8. F. Houston, Philadelphia; W. C. Sturgis, New Haven; 
William Bispham, John H. Cole, and Oliver G. Barton, New 
York; Reuben Miller, Pittsburgh; Samuel Mather, Cleveland; 
and Rathbone Gardner, Providence. 


Hoffman Hall, which is to be the gymnasium and refectory 
of the General Seminary, is completed. It is a building of 


- splendid proportions, of brick with brown stone trimmings, 


standing at the very northwest corner of the Seminary 
quadrangle. Adjoining it on the south is Eigenbrodt Hall, 
which is to be a dormitory. It is not so far advanced, but will 
be ready by the autumn. 
first time at Commencement, on May 30th, when the alumni 
banquet will be held in it and formal dedicatory services held. 
The completion of these two handsome buildings not only pro- 
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vides the foundation with much-needed features, but also adds 
materially to the appearance of the campus. 


A FAMILIAR CHURCH BELL BROKEN. 


THE bell which has rung for so many years from the tower of St. 
Paul’s church in this city is broken, and is to be replaced by a new 
one. The inscription, which.is being stamped on the moulds of the 
new bell, tells when the old one was manufactured, and reads as fol- 
lows: 

“This Bell was originally cast 
in the year 1830 
by J. Hanks 
and re-cast in the year 1900 
by the Meneely Bell Company 
as the gift of 
Mary M. Warren Thompson. 
‘Gloria in Excelsis Deo.’ ” 


Inasmuch as citizens have become accustomed to week day ser- 
vice from the bell in St. Paul’s tower, a bell will be set up for tem- 
porary use while the old one is being literally re-cast. Benjamin 
Hanks was the first bell founder in this country, his foundry being 
in Mansfield, Conn. J. Hanks of Troy was his nephew. His foundry 
was just back of The Troy Press office. The old bell has a fine tone, 
which will be preserved in the new one.—Z'roy Daily Press. 


Hoffman Hall is to be used for the. ~ 
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THE FOUR-CITY LECTURES. 


TIE fourth in the series of lectures arranged for Chicago, 

Milwaukee, St. Paul, and Minneapolis, was delivered by 
the Rey. Robert E. Jones, D.D., President of Hobart College, 
on the subject of Christian Education. 
\ The speaker discussed the Christian aspects of Higher 
Education, and by showing the deficiencies of the secularized 
instruction now prevailing, led up to the assertion that the Eng- 
lish college system best meets ideal standards, and prophesied 
the final triumph of the educational tradition of the Anglican 
‘Church, and thus continued: 

But is it not foolish to vaunt the Anglican educational sys- 
tem in view of the failure of our own Church colleges? The 
‘Church colleges seem to prove that the Anglican system has 
been tried and failed. 

In the first place, the Church Colleges have not failed. 
They have been efficient far beyond the funds at their com- 
mand. The percentage of return upon the amount invested in 
them is larger than can be shown elsewhere in this land. 

The barest justice would cause it to be remembered that 
the extent and quality of college work is determined by the 
amount of endowment enjoyed by an institution. No student 
ever pays in full for his education. For one dollar paid a 
college by the undergraduate, the college pays out for him from 
three to five dollars. Financial success is not assured. by mul- 
tiplying students. Colleges are not commercial ventures, they 
are considered in law as charitable corporations. 

First. What do the endowments of Church 
amount to? 

Second. What use have they made of them? 

All institutions of the first class, like Harvard, Columbia, 
Cornell, and Princeton, have endowments of from seven to ten 
millions of dollars. These institutions are the background of 
comparison against which Church colleges show so unfavor- 
ably. Leaving institutions of the first class out of the reckon- 
ing, many colleges of the second class (like Amherst and Dart- 
mouth), and some of the third class (like Colgate and Tufts), 
have a greater amount of productive funds than all four Church 
colleges (Trinity, Kenyon, Hobart, and Sewanee) put together. 
The four Church colleges together have $1,475,462. Amherst 
has $1,500,000; Dartmouth, $1,695,132; Colgate, $1,704;372; 
Tufts, $1,700,000. A just comparison would align all Church 
colleges together against each one of the above-named institu- 
tions singly and successively. Yale, Columbia, and Cornell, 
would be out of mind entirely. 

The only question which can justly be asked is, What use 
have the Church colleges made of their scanty million and a 
half? The graduates of the four Church colleges are not ex- 
celled in culture, character, personal distinction, and public 
usefulness, by any equal number of college men of any gradua- 
tion whatsoever. The public would be vastly astonished should 
anyone suggest that the Church college alumni are a body of 
second-rate men. Kenyon, Trinity, and Hobart, have made 
themselves felt in the nation no less than in the Church, and 
Sewanee needs only time to do so most amply. 

In the centres of expert academic opinion, the scholarship 
of the Church colleges is held in high respect. Among educa- 
tional authorities, who see other things in college life than mobs 
of unsupervised students unified chiefly by a victorious foot- 
ball team, the Church colleges are held. in cordial esteem, as 
exemplifying high standards and the best academic tradition. 
High scholarship, ample public service, a vast company of cul- 
tivated Christian men—all the return of an investment of a 
million and a half. Where can any similar result be shown? 
Nowhere! The Church colleges are not failures. 


What is the cause of the insufficient equipment and endow- 
ment of the Church Colleges? Briefly, the indifference of 
‘Churchmen! About seventy-five years ago a few Church col- 
leges were feebly started, and remained for years almost wholly 
unendowed. A hundred and fifty years ago, Harvard, Yale, and 
Princeton, had resources and clientage large for that time, and 
ever since, their endowments and equipments have grown, until, 
with other institutions of the first class, they are the richest 
~ academic bodies in the world. With the increased growth of 


colleges 


-- the Church and the increased ability of Churchmen, there has 


come to Church colleges no correspondingly increased support. 
_ ‘Churchmen are constantly making large gifts not only to secular 
institutions, like Cornell and the University of California, but 
also to denominational ones, hke Princeton, Yale, and Williams. 
If Church colleges could receive ten per cent. of the annual 
benefactions of Churehmen to non-EHpiscopal institutions, they 
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would soon vindicate the Anglican educational tradition. The 
Church colleges have not failed either academically or as schools 
of character. Insufficient endowment and equipment is the 
cause of their comparative obscurity. Their successful upbuild- 
ing would immediately follow, if Churchmen would give them 
but a small measure of the support which they lavish on non- 
Episcopal colleges, of no higher relative efficiency. 

In the next place, the English College system has not 
failed, because it has never been tried in this country. The 
Church colleges have made the very best of their meagre re- 
sources, but they have been unable to follow the ideals and 
organizations of Oxford and Cambridge. They have followed, 
because of poverty, the bare and crude system of the surround- 
ing denominational colleges. They have not been able to be 
Anglican enough to put the Anglican college system to the test. 

Expert educators with no ecclesiastical bias, agree that the 
adoption of the entire English college system is probably the 
next step in educational progress. One feature after another 
of English college organization is being adopted in this insti- 
tution and in that, and it will not be long before some idealistic 
pioneer will embody and reproduce the entire scheme of Eng- 
lish college education. The possibility of reorganizing Harvard. 
on English lines has been discussed for years. 

There is a great opportunity for some idealistic Church- 
man, who need not be a multi-millionaire, to lay the founda- 
tions of an American Oxford. The time is ripe for it. 

Such a foundation would render an inestimable national 
benefit and not merely serve a sectarian and ecclesiastical pur- 
pose. In the overplus of utilitarian aims and commercial pros- 
perity, this country needs nothing so much as the exalting of 
idealistic standards. We hear it said that college life unfits a 
boy for the largest business success, that to go to college dis- 
counts his: chances to become an A. T. Stewart, a. Jay Gould, 
or a Russell Sage. Perhaps it does, with overbalancing com- 
pensations of its own. ‘This age needs the reassertion of the 
value of the ideal, the spiritual, and non-commercial. The larg- 
est and oldest institutions are drifting farther and farther away 


from liberal traditions and aims. They are adding workshop 
to workshop and trade school to trade school. Relation to 
money-getting has become the measure of value in academic 


life, and there is need of the strong re-assertion of the supreme 
value of culture and of the manhood upon which it is based. 

It is an opportunity of patriotic ministering to our coun- 
try’s highest need which is held out to loyal Churchmen, who 
can appreciate the high privilege of vindicating on these shores 
the educational tradition of our Mother Church. 


THE AMERICAN CHURCH IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
(FROM A LETTER BY THE REV. C. C. PIERCE, U. 8, A.) 
C HE first service of our Church in Manila was military and 
regimental, being held in the camp of the First Colorado 
Regiment, by its Chaplain, the Rey. David L. Fleming, of Lead- 
ville. Mine was the honor of establishing the Church. On 
Sunday, Sept. 4th, 1898, the residence of Mr. Frederick Wilson 
was opened for service, and a congregation of English, Scotch, 
and American Churchmen assembled. Mr. Wilson gaye us the 
use of his beautiful home for a year afterward, and meanwhile 
the Anglo-American Church was established. That body has 
now a membership of about 150, and we have the better class of 
English-speaking people. The meeting-place at present is a 
large room in. the Cuartel de Espaiia, which we have fitted up, 
temporarily, in rather a Churchly way. Twice we have had 
Confirmations; first by the Bishop of Shanghai, in September, 
1899, and afterward by the Bishop of New York, in December, 
1899. The outlook for this body is magnificent. Chaplain Wal- 
ter Marvine, U. S. A., is associated with me in the leadership 
of it. 

The notorious heartlessness of the friars led me to give 
the service of our Church to the natives in the matter 
of burials in October, 1898, and afterward we received repeated 
appeals to establish a public service for the people. I declined 
repeatedly, until waited upon by an official delegation of Fili- 
pinos, who pleaded with me for an early service every Sunday 
morning. So strong was their appeal that I regarded the open- 
ing as providential, and having had the Communion Office 
translated into Spanish, the doors of a school-house were opened 
for the service at 7:30 on Christmas morning, 1898. 

The people were delighted. They understood the service; 
they saw the Seripturalness of it; and they recognized in ours 
a truly Catholic Church, purified of those errors which, to their 
disgust, haye marked the Roman Church in the Philippines, 
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That service has been continued to the present, without any 
effort to proselyte, and yet fifty-six of the people had, prior to 
my departure, made written application for membership with 
us. Since I left, Chaplain Marvine has baptized the first Prot- 
estant Chinaman, and writes of the desire of leading Chinamen 
to aid in the building of our Church. 

I am hoping to be in Washington.May ist, en route to 
Manila. The Board of Missions has endorsed my effort to raise 
$100,000 for our work in the Philippines. A wealthy Presby- 
terian has given me $1,000, and Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan has 
offered $5,000, provided I can raise the entire amount by 
Oct. Ist. 

We want a really good church, that shall fitly represent our 
communion, as well as a good parish house, or club house for 
soldiers, in which provisions shall be made for meeting all a 
soldier’s wants along physical, moral, and educational lines, in 
order that we may help to save our own men from waywardness. 

A good school for girls is also an imperative necessity, and 
a small endowment for our Anglican Cemetery, in order that 
burials may take place without that robbing of the poor which 
has for so many years characterized the prevailing Church. 

We must have this money. The Church has six chaplains 
in the Philippines, who are ready to serve her interests in addi- 
tion to their military duties: Chaplains Marvine, Swift, Free- 
land, Walkley, Nichols, and Pierce, as well as Rey. Mr. Smiley, 
who was sent out by the Brotherhood of St. Andrew and will 
remain as a missionary of the Board. We feel that we have 
the right to ask the Church to equip us so that we may be real 


representatives. 

[. IEUT. COL. COOLIDGE writes from Tarlac: “I am in 
command of this town of 12,000 inhabitants, with my five 
companies of infantry and band, and am busy with my many 
duties, and teaching them to run a civil government. I want 
to have schools, especially English, but have no school books. 
They are too poor to buy books. I shall have to detail soldiers 
to instruct them in English, but soldiers are not first-class 
teachers, and I wish some American women would come out 
here to enlighten the heathen in his blindness and ignorance. 

“Now is the time for the great American Church to send out 
their teachers to help civilize this nation. I could give half 
a dozen teachers occupation in this province, and can distribute 
1,000 primers, 1,000 first readers, 500 arithmetics, and 500 
geographies in the towns my regiment is stationed at. 

“T have Tarlac, Concession, Capus, Marcia, LaPaz and Bam- 
bau under my jurisdiction, somewhat over 50,000 inhabitants, 
20,000 of whom are children,who cannot read ever their own 
language, or speak a word of English. JI also want pens, ink, 
lead pencils, and copy books. It is a golden opportunity for the 
Church.” 

Col. Coolidge is the U. S. Army officer through whose in- 
fluence the Rev. Sherman Coolidge (a full-blooded Indian boy) 
was taken from the battlefield, placed in Bishop Whipple’s 
school at Faribault, and who is now a priest of the Church, 
ministering to his own people. 


A VOICE FROM THE PHILIPPINES. 


BISHOP WHIPPLE’S REPORT ON 


PUERTO RICO. 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, March 7th, 1900. 


AVING been requested to make an examination of the con- 
ditions existing on the Island of Puerto Rico, with refer- 
ence to the work of the Church, I submit the following: 


General Davis, the military governor of Puerto Rico, offi- 
cers of the Army, and civilians, have offered me every facility 
‘for investigation during my sojourn in the Island. 

That an intelligent idea of the needs of the people and of 
the sort of material which we have to work upon may be had, 
--I. will touch briefly upon some of the conditions which have 

made Puerto Rico what we find it to-day. 

The Island of Puerto Rico, thirty-five miles wide by ninety 
“miles long, contains three thousand five hundred square miles, 

of which two thousand five hundred square miles are of rich 
arable soil, the remainder being sandy sea-coast and rocky hills. 

Sugar, coffee, and tobacco, have been the three great staples 

which have been its source of profit. There are to-day about 
eighty: thousand acres of land under sugar cultivation, which, 
with improved methods of irrigation and cultivation, can be 
increased to one hundred and fifty thousand acres. The sugar 
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estates, which are in the hands of men of wealth, while. they 
suffered greatly from the hurricane of last August, are rapidly 
recovering. The same is true of tobacco. The coffee industry 
has been practically ruined for years to come by the hurrieane— 
a terrible calamity, as the coffee-picking furnished employment 
to multitudes of men, women, and children. There are prob- 
ably scattered over the Island in small patches, two hundred 
thousand acres in coffee. 
the poorer people, where the labor of women and children can 
be used in picking it. 

Until about one hundred and fifty years ago, the Island 
was sparsely settled, but with the introduction of sugar and 
coffee industries, which were very profitable, the planters 
brought with them slaves from Africa and inhabitants of the 
different islands. The planters had no desire to improve the 
condition of these people, who received for their labor barely 
enough to sustain life, and who for a long period in the past 
have lived as they do to-day, herded together in the miserable 
one-roomed shacks with earth floors, with nothing to elevate, 
or to protect womanhood. 

The population to-day is about one million—a denser pop- 
ulation than that of any country in Europe save Belgium. 
There are seventy-five thousand negroes of full blood and prob- 
ably two hundred thousand of mixed negro blood. It is unneces- 


sary in this report to touch upon the social and home life of the: 


Coffee will always be cultivated by — 


educated class of Puerto Ricans, as educated and refined people — 


are the same the world over. It was my privilege to meet many 
of these, who are one with us in our hopes for the future.’ 

The climate is equable. The average temperature for the 
last twenty years has: been 78.5 degrees; the extremes, 50 to 
100 degrees. The nights are always cool. With the trade winds 
it ought to be one of the most healthful places in the world. 

The recent election revealed the illiterate condition’ of the 
people. Anyone could vote who could read and write, or who 
had paid taxes to the amount of one dollar. Fifty thousand 
votes were cast. Of these it was estimated that one-half be- 
longed to each class of voters. Including women and those un- 
der 21 years of age, not more than 12 per cent. of the popula- 
tion can read and write. 

Of the moral condition of the Island I need not speak at 
length. Father Sherman and others have told me sad stories 
of the immorality of priesthood and people. The marriage 
fees exacted by the Roman Catholic priests have prevented mul- 
titudes from Christian marriage, and this has led to much of 
the awful demoralization which exists on the Island. It should 
be stated, however, that in the opinion of those best informed, 
a large number of those living in rural districts as man and 
wife are faithful to each other. 

The people as a class are intelligent, with kindly natures, 
but they have so long lived under servile es that they 
lack thrift and ambition. 

Yet, dark as is the outlook, God has placed this hee 
Island under the care of the United States, and to Him we 
must answer for the administration of the trust. 

Hope lies in the education of the children. It requires 
one of the ablest educators in the United States, with compe- 
tent assistants, to inaugurate schools which shall prepare the 
rising generation for citizenship. 


There are two political parties in the Island—the Feder- 
alists and the Republicans—the former desiring to be under 
the control of the general government of the United States, 
and the latter asking for the autonomy of statehood. The Re- 
publicans will not send their children to schools under Feder- 
alists, and vice versa. 


I am indebted to Mr. Victor Clark, President of the Tae 


lar Board of Education, for some interesting facts and statistics 


regarding the school system. From the early part of the cen- 
tury until about the year 1851, instruction was mostly in the 
hands of parish priests, a few private teachers and a few muni- 
cipal schools supported by local taxation and under the control 
of the municipal councils. During the following ten or fif- 
teen years the central government intervened somewhat more 
directly in school affairs. In 1865 a genéral school law was 
passed to provide for universal education at the expense of the 
State, although to a certain extent the schools were still under 
the control of the clergy. This law, practically inoperative, was 
re-enacted with some additions, in the early eighties, at which 
time, with a population of over half'a million, not over two 
thousand children were receiving public instruction in: the 
schools. 
During the two decades preceeding the American occupa- 
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tion; the number and efficiency of the schools and of the attend- 


“ance: increased: rapidly. Last year there were reported to be 


about twenty thousand children in attendance, and nearly thirty 


months. 


thousand enrolled in the public schools of the Island. It was a 


» rare thing, however, to find a pupil of these schools able to read 
‘his native tongue with facility, or to do a problem in long 
* division. 


The only good school building in the Island is one which 
was built this year in San Juan for the model and training 
school. Schools were held in the teachers’ residences. There 
were practically no text books. The teachers owed their posi- 
tions usually to political influence, regardless of ability or 
qualification, and as the political agent of the Spanish govern- 
ment, taught its political doctrines. The catechism was taught, 
though in many cases it was merely a matter of form, as the 
‘instructors were free-thinkers or agnostics. 


In January, 1899, General Henry appointed General Eaton 


as Director of Public Instruction, and two weeks later, Mr. Vic- 
tor Clark came to the Island, from Minnesota, as his assistant. 


_ The new code of school laws recommended by General Eaton, 


was enacted the 1st of May by General Henry, and provided 
for separate buildings for schools and teachers’ residences. 


The school year has been shortened from twelve to nine 
Thirty thousand dollars’ worth of modern text books— 
Spanish translations of the best books in American schools— 
and reading charts, have been placed in the schools. 

- The Island is divided into sixteen districts under American 
supervisors, who visit the schools, pay the teachers’ salaries, 
hold teachers’ examinations, and report monthly upon each 
school. 

There are seventy-four American teachers and nearly five 
hundred and fifty native teachers employed in the Island. 


The actual attendance is over twenty-one thousand, being 
eighty-six per cent. of the total enrollment. About twenty-five 
per cent. are receiving their English instruction under Ameri- 
can teachers. At Ponce there is a graded school under Ameri- 
ean teachers, with seven departments, from the kindergarten 
through the college preparatory courses, while at San Juan the 
Model and Training School gives similar courses. 

_ Municipalities are supposed to pay the house rent of teach- 
ers, though in matters pertaining to public instruction, local aid 


_ ean be counted on only irregularly. The municipalities will not 


pay for public instruction if it can be avoided. 


General Davis has doubled the per cent of the total revenues 
devoted to school purposes during his administration. Here let 
me say that I believe General Davis to be a wise, fearless ad- 
ministrator, who has an intelligent appreciation of the grave 
problems to. be solved, and is the right man in the right place. 
The total revenues devoted to public instruction this year 
amount to $413,113.00, of which $330,050.00 are contributed by 
the Insular Government and represent actual appropriations. 
$83,063.00 represent municipal appropriations, and but a small 
per cent of this amount is actually spent upon the schools. 


The discipline of the schools is poor, owing to the utter 
lack of home discipline. 


We spent a morning at the Model School in San Juan, 
where I addressed the children in the different departments. 
We were much gratified at the tact and patience of the teachers, 
who are hopeful and enthusiastic in their work. And yet these 
schools only touch the skirts of the educational work to be done, 
for as one-fourth of the population of the Island are children 
of school age, it leaves eight or nine children out of every ten 
unprovided for, in the public schools now established. 


It is estimated that to establish an efficient system of 
schools in Puerto Rico, would require an expenditure of 
$1,400,000 annually. But as the Government is expending 
three millions of dollars annually for the education of 25,000 
Indian children, it is not too much to ask this for Puerto Rico. 


No words can describe the terrible effect of the hurricane 
which last’ August devastated the Island. We cannot fathom 


_ the mystery of such a visitation, and yet I believe that the out- 
- pouring of Christian sympathy on the part of the citizens of 
the United States has done more than anything else could have 
_ done to draw the hearts of these sufferers to ourselves. 


I wish 


_ that every American citizen could see, as I have seen, the work 


of divine love which is being done by the Woman’s Aid Society 


of Puerto Rico—the headquarters of which are at San Juan. 
’ I know of no charitable work more perfectly organized. The 
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object of the Society is to Sas poor women to.earn an honest 
living. | A 
A morning spent in the diterene depetinentyy satotediod 
me deeply, by-the perfect method ofiadministration. 


In the first department, where applications ‘for help are 
made to a Spanish-speaking member of the Society, we watched 
scores of tidy-looking women passing in slips of paper upon 
which were written names of the articles desired—clothing, 
groceries, or medicines. Their faces, while they showed marks 
of suffering, were kindly and intelligent. 

In the second department, work is received, examined, and 
paid for, the garments put away and distributed among the 
extreme poor in the Island. In a third department, the work 
is cut out and distributed. These women clamor for work, and 
are ambitious to do it well. In a fourth department, clothing 
is issued. A visitor is employed to investigate every case. 

Medicines are given out from a dispensary by several native 
physicians, who give their services. 

In cases where the poor are liable to be turned out of their 
homes because of inability to pay their rent, a loan of from 
three to five dollars is made, which is repaid in small amounts 
weekly. In the history of the Society there has not been an 
instance where the debt has not been paid. The young girls 
are special objects of care and attention, for in work and self- 
respect rests their salvation. A strict account of every person 
helped and every garment made, is kept, and although an expert 
bookkeeper examines the books periodically, the accounts have 
always been found correct. Of the magnitude of this blessed 
work, I cannot here speak. The Society now desires to build a 
maternity hospital for these wretched women, whose sufferings 
at a time when comforts are needed, are beyond description. 
The means for such a noble work would be provided at once if 
American women could realize the sufferings of their unfor- 
tunate sisters. 

For all the sin and sorrow of this Island, there is but one 
remedy—the Gospel of Jesus Christ, which will do for these 
poor souls what it has done for the people of every race and 
clime, and there is no room for discouragement if the work is 
entered upon with faith, hope, and the strength which comes 
from God. 

If the Church meets the responsibilities which the Provi- 
dence of God has placed upon her, she must at once build 
churches in the prominent centres of influence throughout the 
Island, beginning at San Juan, the capital, where we cannot 
delay without grievous loss. The people of the Island cannot 
understand why a Church which claims to be apostolie does not 
provide a dignified and Churchly place of worship. The im- 
portance of this need cannot be exaggerated. 

The first duty of the Church is to send out a Bishop—a 
man of God, thoroughly fitted to grapple with the difficulties 
which must be met, and to overcome them—a man of the pro- 
foundest sympathy, broad charity, the wisest executive ability, 
and with the hopefulness of his Master, Jesus Christ. 

I do not doubt that ecclesiastical lawyers may find objec- 
tions, but as the office of a Bishop was not created by canon, 
there can be no difficulty which the Church has not the power 
to solve. I know of no field that would be more attractive to a 
great-hearted shepherd of Christ than the field of Puerto Rico; 
none where the work is more difficult; none where the harvest 
is more sure. We have already lost precious time by delay. 
Other religious bodies are in advance of us in the matter of 
itinerant services, schools, and in plans for the education of a 
native ministry. 

A prominent Puerto Rican voiced my own feeling when he 


- said to me, “Aside from building churches—which are abso- 


lutely necessary for success you must have a body of itinerant 
missionaries who can speak the Spanish language and who will 
visit from house to house, until you can train a native min- 
istry.” It would be wisdom to send out devout men of unim- 
peachable character, as colporteurs, catechists, and lay readers, 
to visit the homes of the people and awaken in them the love 
and confidence which can only be aroused by personal touch. 
These men should be in full vigor of health and able to endure 
hardships. If it is not possible to find men who speak the Span- 
ish language, then those must be selected who have an aptitude 
for acquiring it. 

My visitation of the principal towns of the Island has 
been most gratifying. The warmest weleome awaited me at 
every point, and everywhere hearts seemed hungering, for the 
Bread of Life and the ministration of the Church. 

_ My first service was held in San Juan, in the room of a 


civil club, where the Rev. My. Pratt has gathered a goodly con- 
gregation, mostly Americans. My dear brother, by his faithful 
labor and prudence, has done much to prepare the way for the 
work of the Church. I confirmed an interesting class of twelve 
persons; and celebrated the Holy Communion. 

The officers of the Army at San Juan are much interested 
in the welfare of the Church, one presiding at the organ and 
another acting as warden. But as these officers may be removed 
at any time, they add no permanent strength to the organization. 

The people at this point are keenly alive to the necessity of 
haying a proper church edifice, and the fact that Mr. Pratt has 
received notice that the present room must be vacated the 1st 
of April, with little prospect of securing another suitable place, 
makes the matter the more urgent. At my second service in 
San Juan, I also held Confirmation and celebrated the Holy 
Communion. 

I held a delightful service for Chaplain Brown at the regi- 
mental barracks. On the 22nd of February, at a great celebra- 
tion of Washington’s birthday in the San Juan theatre, on 
which occasion several hundred Puerto Rican children sang in 
English the National songs of America, I delivered an address 
upon Our Country. 

At Ponce I held service, with a good congregation, in the 
iron church which was built by the Bishop of Antigua, and 
which was overthrown in the recent hurricane. Although it has 
been repaired, it is inadequate for the needs of Church work in 
Ponce. There is a beautiful lot adjoining the church, which 
ean be bought for $5,000. It should be secured and a church 
erected upon it. Ponce is the largest town on the Island, hay- 
ing a population of 56,212, and is an important centre. 

I. did not see the Rev. Mr. Caunt, who has charge of the 
church at. Ponce, as he was on a visit to the Island of St. 
Thomas; but I saw the result of his work in the loving weleome 
of his flock. During Mr..Caunt’s absence, services have been 
held by the lay reader, Mr. Howe. 

Mayagues is one of the most important towns of Puerto 
Rico, having a population of 36,042. It has been impossible 
to secure a suitable place for services here. Through the kind- 
ness of Army officers, the theatre was obtained for me, and I 
held an interesting service with a congregation of about 250. 
The appointment for this st vice had been made for 5. o’clock 
and a large congregation had gathered. But, owing to rough 
weather, my steamer did not arrive till 6 o’clock, and the con- 
gregation had dispersed. Special messengers were sent through- 
out the town, by the commanding officer, announcing the Bish- 
op’s arrival. At 7 o’clock the congregafion again assembled. 

The British Vice-Consul, Mr. Monefeldt, had acted as lay 
reader at Mayaguez, but after the Presbyterians established a 
mission and school, he gave up the services, preferring to attend 
the Presbyterian church, as he had placed his children in the 
Presbyterian school. If the Church should provide a place of 
worship, .Mr.~Monefeldt would undoubtedly be very glad to 
resume services. 

At Arroyo, I held service, having a good congregation, in 
the home of Mrs. Riefkohl, a German lady who has taken a deep 
interest in the Church. A number of Roman Catholics were 
present, and a Spanish gentleman presided at the organ. We 
spent the night at the hospitable home of Mr. MacCormick, who 
was born in the Island, and is a friend and supporter of the 
Church. His sister, Miss. MacCormick, is a teacher in the 
school at Arroyo, and a deyout Churchwoman, who has done 
much to maintain services here. 

From Arroyo, we drove by the beautiful military road to 
Cayey, a drive of eighteen miles over the crest of the moun- 
tains—a revelation of beauty such as I haye rarely seen in any 
part of the world, and unsurpassed in its wealth of tropical 
trees, flowers and fruits. A peculiarity of these mountains is 
that they are cultivated quite to the top, in coffee and tobacco. 

We were guests of the commanding officer at Cayey, which 
has a population of 14,566. 

The service which I held at the barracks was one never to 
be forgotten. With a congregation of over one hundred sol- 
diers, besides English-speaking residents and a few Puerto Ric- 
ans, the dropping of a pin might have been heard throughout 
the service, and when the soldiers grasped my hand with tears 
in their manly eyes, and said, “The only trouble is, it was too 
short; it is the first service we have had-during the year of the 
occupation of our troops;” my heart burned, as I remembered 
the temptations surrounding these young men who are in our 
country’s service.. An English resident said, “It is the first 
service I have heard in the two years I have been here.” 
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A soldier convalescing from typhoid fever, in the hospital, 


said to another, “I must hear the Bishop to-night if I go on my 


hands and knees.” 
It was a pleasure during my visitation to meet with officers 


of the Army and others, who said to me, “You baptized me when — 


One said, “You confirmed 


a child,” or “You confirmed me.” 


my father and mother, and then myself, and now I want you to - 


confirm my boys.” Everywhere came the earnest plea, “Send 


us a Bishop, for oh, there is so much to be done here!” 


I confess that my heart was filled with sorrow at finding 
that the Church had lost so many golden opportunities for work 
in the Island, for lack of a resident Bishop. It is an impos- 
sibility that such a field as Puerto Rico, with its many awtul 
problems, can be cared for by a Bishop residing in the United 
States. No Bishop of the Church knows better than I the difi- 
culties which beset our way, but there never will be a ee 
which God cannot overcome. 


I do not conceal the difficulties of the work, but great as 
they are, they are no greater than those which the Church has 
met in the past and must always meet. But they are difficulties 
which the Church has commission to solve, and will solve in the 
spirit and power of her Master, Jesus Christ. 

Yours faithfully, 
H B. Warepte, 
Bishop of Minnesota. 


LETTERS FROM A PARSON LAID ON THE SHELF. 

EAR Lyre Cuurcu: 
D can Review for February, Dr. Lyman Abbott makes some 
notable utterances, and perhaps without intending to do so, 
lays bare the fatal weakness in the school with which he has 
allied himself, and which he calls the “liberal school,” though 
the experience of many is that no school is more intolerant, or 
fuller of sneers and gibes at those who walk in the old paths. 

Dr. Abbott is a man of such eminence, and his words are 
so weighty, that of necessity a great deal of importance attaches 
to them. He tells very frankly what he does not believe. “I do 
not believe,” he says, “that Jesus Christ organized a church, or 
appointed Bishops, or gave directly or indirectly any special 
authority to the Bishops thereafter to be appointed in the 
Church, or conferred special grace, or intended that special 
grace should be conferred by the sacraments of Baptism or the 
Lord’s Supper, or made either of these means of conveying 
spiritual grace. I do not believe in the. perpetuity 
of a priesthood or an altar.” 


In an article in The North Ameri- 


Here is Protestantism with a vengeance; and after freeing 
his mind about it, Dr. Abbott turns right around and says that 
the Church is absolutely necessary and that men are determined 
to have it, and he uses these remarkable words: “I am sure 


_ that if we of the so-called (svc) liberal faith, hope to retam im 
these more liberal days, the attractive power of the Church, — 


we can do it only by holding fast to the great historic facts of 
the birth, life, passion, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
essentially as they are narrated in the four. Gospels, and to the 
great spiritual fact that in the God whom He (Jesus) has de- 
clared to us, there is abundant forgiveness for all the past, and 
abundant life for all the future. If we fail to do this, men will 


desert our ministry for Romanism, Anglicanism, and Eyan- ~ 


gelism, or in despair of spiritual life in any quarter, will de- 
sert all that ministers to the higher life, and the fault and the 
folly will be ours even more than theirs.” 

Exactly so, Dr. Abbott. Nothing could be more true, and 
your efforts to persuade men that our dear Lord did not organize 
a Church, or leave any definite, visible center around which 


Christianity could crystallize, are producing just the effects you 


fear; and your admission that warmer spiritual life is mostly to 
be found in those religious bodies which still set forth the aton- 
ing sacrifice of the Redeemer, would lead simple people of or- 
dinary sense to say: “If your method does not induce real 


spiritual life, and does not satisfy the cravings of the human ~ 


soul, as does the system you so despise, why do you keep on 
hammering at it? If it lacks, why not give it up?” 

But I am not accountable. for Dr. Abbott’s inconsistencies. 
I am only too delighted to find that what he takes away with his 
right hand, he gives again with his left. 
in clearer terms the reasons why humanity clings to te Church, 
and why the Church is such a power. Pee ee 

He does not ask that worn-out question of i, i am so. 


sick, Why men do not go to church, but the far more pertinent 


No one could set forth ake 
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one, Why men do go to church. We see every Sunday hun- 
dreds of thousands of intelligent, worthy people in all stations 
of life, wending their way toward “churches.” We find those 
which adhere the most closely to what we will call, for conveni- 
ence, evangelic doctrine, the most crowded. E 

Why do they go? Certainly not for oratory, for the preach- 
ing is often very poor; nor for music, for only in rare instances 
is it equal to what can be heard at a cheap concert. It will not 
do to say they go from habit, for a habit does not exist for cen- 
turies among all classes and in all centuries without some rea- 
son beyond the habit. 

Dr. Abbott well says that the only answer to the question, 
“Why do men go to church?” is Christ’s saying: “Man doth 
not live by bread only, but by every word that proceedeth out of 
the mouth of God.” “The market place is not a more sure wit- 
ness that man has a physical appetite, the concert room and the 
art gallery that he has xsthetic appetites, than the churches 
and the Sunday congregations that he has a spiritual hunger.” 

Dr. Abbott thus finely analyzes the hunger, and claims that 
its two elements are consciousness of sin and aspiration for the 
future. “Duty undone and life incomplete:” the secret of the 
power of the Christian Church is that it ministers to these 
two elements. The Church declares to men burdened that their 
sins are forgiven them, which is a statement of historic fact of 
which the Church is the official promulgator. 

Then the Church inspires with a hope for the future, and 
tells the story of the Man who left for His legacy, the words, 
“Follow Me!” The Church says, “You can do all things 
through Him that strengtheneth you, and I am the Divine au- 
thority to help you.” 

This is pretty good doctrine for one who does not believe 
that Jesus Christ organized a Church. If He did not, how 
arrogant is any institution to take this awful authority! And 
how unlikely it is that we would believe in such self-assertion! 

Indeed, Dr. Abbott’s words are so good against himself that 
we willingly pardon him all his empty flings at High Church 
Doctrine! Cuinton Locke. 
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All communications published under this head must be signed by the actual name 

of the writer. This rule will be invariably adhered to. The Editor is not responsible 

or the opinions expressed, but yet reserves the right to exercise discretion as to what 
letters shall be published. 


A CLERGYMAN NEEDED FOR ALASKA. 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 

HE Board of Managers appeals for a man. New gold fields 

were recently discovered at Cape Nome, on the northwest 
eoast of Alaska. They are said to be richer even than the best 
Klondike deposits. About three thousand men are already at 
Nome. With the opening of navigation within a few weeks, 
thousands more will flock there from all parts of Alaska and 
from many of the states. Some estimates say twenty thousand, 
some fully fifty thousand. 

Shall the Church be prepared to meet and minister to 
them? The Board of Managers has provided the necessary 
money. Will the right man volunteer for this difficult service? 
He should be a priest between thirty and forty, should 
have robust health, a taste for discomfort and hard work, keen 
sympathy with men, and abundant hope. He should be unmar- 
ried. At present, Nome is no place for a woman accustomed 
to home life. | The start should be made from San Francisco 
or Seattle by June Ist. 

Communications may be addressed to 

Jounxn W. Woop, 
Corresponding Secretary, 
- Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THOSE STRANGE WORDS AT NASHVILLE. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 
WISH to add two or three considerations to those included 
in my letter of last week. And one consideration which I 
think exceedingly important, is this: 
The Saviour, when holding a Mission on the Mount, de- 
elares at the outset of His discourse, “Think not that I am come 
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to destroy the law or the Prophets; I am not came to destroy, 
but to fulfil.” 

- There was in the Saviour’s time a certain collection of: 
writings, preserved with great care, and treated with the utmost 
reverence, called “Scripture”. or “The Scriptures.” The Jews 
always considered it inspired, and in making copies of it were 
careful not to omit one jot or tittle, 7. e., even the smallest point: 
or indication. They divided “The Scriptures,” in their ordinary 
reference to them, into three parts: 

Part I. One: manuscript, in five sections, now known by 
the Greek name Pentateuch, which they referred to as “The Law 
ot Moses,” “The Law,” or simply, “Moses.” 

Part II. A collection of manuscripts known as “The 
Prophets,” among’ which were included Joshua, Judges, and 
Jonah. 

Part III. A collection known as “The Psalms.” 

Under these titles all are referred to in the New Testament 
by the Saviour or His Apostles, with the greatest respect, with- 
out criticism, as being authoritative. 

Of the first two parts, the Saviour declares, “I am not 
come to destroy ‘The Law’ or ‘The Prophets’”’; and then covers 
the third part with the general statement, “I am not come to 
destroy, but to fulfil.” 

But the preacher, while officially representing Christ, seems 
to have come to destroy. As we noted last week, he has trans- 
muted two incidents recorded in “The Prophets,” from accepted 
“facts” into “truths”; 7.e.,from actual occurrences into parables, 
to-wit: God’s miraculous act in making a dumb ass rebuke 
his stubborn master; and His equally miraculous act in causing 
the light of the sun and moon to tarry after the time of their 
setting, upon which latter incident the inspired record com- 
ments, “So the sun (light of the sun) stood still in the midst 
of heaven and hasted not to go down about a whole day. And 
there was no day like that before it or after it, that the Lord 
hearkened unto the voice of a man; for the. Lord fought for 
Israel.” 

And the preacher seems to have destroyed the Prophet 
Jonah completely. The unwary hearer might imagine that 
there was no real prophet of that name, notwithstanding II. 
Kings, xiv. 25; and St. Matt. xii. 40; and probably, unless he 
was up on geography, no Nineveh, and consequently no conver- 
sion and fasting and deliverance of its inhabitants. “Those 
stories (parables) teach splendid lessons.” 

And one might go on and suppose the descent of our Lord 
into Hades and His return also a parable, teaching a splendid 
lesson, Inasmuch as He illustrates what He was about to expe- 
rience by what befell Jonah. 

I cannot understand this bitter antipathy to miracles. Can 
it be the result of ceasing to “walk with God” in daily counsel 
and prayer and anxious obedience? As Enoch and Noah and 
other holy men walked, receiving the kingdom of God as a little 
child, and keeping hold of the Father’s hand. Certainly, if one 
sets out to “walk with God,” he must expect to travel among 
miracles and mysteries. He has no reason to expect anything 
else. If, on the other hand, he prefers to walk with mere men; 
like himself, even the latest and wisest of the higher critics, 
he will not have his faith taxed in that direction. 

To evacuate the Bible or the world of miracles, is to evacu- 
ate them of God. 

My own opinion is that the “babes” in Christ, to whom 
God reveals things hidden from the “wise and prudent,” had 
best take the Book of God as it reads, and call no tale of wonder 
a parable, unless God, Himself, has indicated it clearly so to be. 
No human “Of course’ can turn an actual occurrence into a 
mere story that teaches splendid lessons. 

Nor need we be concerned about “The Law,” or “The Proph- 
ets.” If the Saviour did not come to destroy them, they will 
not be destroyed. Surely “The Law” will not be, when the 
Saviour says, “Verily I say unto you, till heaven and earth pass, 
one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from ‘the Law’ till 
all be fulfilled.” One need not be apprehensive of the “opposi- 
tions of science falsely so called.” 

There is a further consideration which makes this careless. 
or malicious picking at the Bible painful to loyal Churchmen. 
Our branch of the Church Catholic has incorporated both the 
Old and New Testaments more thoroughly inte her system of 
life, and uses them more fully and freely, than any other re- 
ligious organization in this country. In reading and teaching 
from them, she has divided up the didactic portions so as to 
answer to the whole course of the ecclesiastical year, and so 
sets forth all the great events of Christ’s life and teaching. In 
this way she preaches Jesus, and presents, in His own inspired 
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words, “All the counsel of God.” Where daily morning and 
evening prayer is said, the minister is compelled to use at least 
twelve, and sometimes twenty-two chapers, or parts of chap- 
ters, from the Old and New Testaments. Note, for instance, St. 
John Evangelist’s Day, Dec. 27th: The portions of Scripture, 
which have been changed from miracles into parables, are 
among the lessons she has assigned. 

Under these circumstances the effect of an assault upon 
her Text Book, and her traditional construction of it, as a 
teacher, and as “the pillar and ground of the Truth,” can be 
easily imagined. The Romanists and other dissenters from 
without, are attacking, upon different grounds, her authority, 
mission, and jurisdiction; and some of her teachers within are 
criticising her Text Book, and her interpretation of it. Her 
influence for good cannot but suffer. She has no reason to fear 
foes without, but she has reason to dread individualism and 
lawlessness within. 


But the distinguished preacher goes on with some general 
statements, the effect of which on a mixed crowd can be imag- 
ined: “The history in the Bible is full of the mistakes of the 
time. If you only try to learn the truths that are in the Bible 
you will be a good man. The Bible'is an evolution, although it 
doesn’t teach in set terms the doctrine of evolution. It is the 
evolution from men like Abraham, who was ready to kill his 
own. son, and David, who had fifty wives, to Paul and, further 
on; to Jesus” (Italics ours). 


The preacher seems to confuse things. The Bible has hon- 
estly recorded some of the mistakes of the time; but did not 
make any of the mistakes. God, who inspired it, does not make 
mistakes. Nor do I think Abraham’s readiness to do what God 
his Creator, and his son’s Creator, told him to do, a mistake. 
The Lord did not seem to think so. “By Myself have I sworn, 
saith the Lord, for because thou hast done this thing, and hast 
not withheld thy son, thine only son, that in blessing; J will 
bless thee,” ete. (Gen. xxii. 15-18). 


Nor does there seem to be much of an evolution from Abra- 
ham, who was ready to sacrifice his son, to Paul, who commends 
him for the same (Heb. xi. 17-19). 


The Bible is not an evolution, but a revelation. 
haps the passages I have quoted are only parables. 


Here, again, I think the devout student will rather stand 
with St. Paul than with the preacher. “All Scripture” (refer- 
ring to the collection of writings accepted and referred to by the 
Jews traditionally, and by our Saviour and His apostles, and 
the entire Catholic Church eyer since) “All Scripture is given 
by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in righteousness; that the man of 
God may be thoroughly furnished unto all good works” (II. 
Timothy iii. 15-17). 


’ The preacher goes on cheerfully with his agnostic declara- 
tion, “I don’t know when man was made in the image of God. 
I know he is in that image. Anything that has beauty, truth, 
wisdom, or love, is in the image of God. You can’t love an 
abstract God. You love God’s qualities.” 


I think the devout student referred to above can tell the 
preacher when man was made in the image of God. He cer- 
tainly can if he has read Genesis i. 26, 27. It was at man’s cre- 
ation.. Unless that indeed was a truth, not a fact; a parable, 
not a history. Will not some infallible authority tell us which 
is which, since the Church’s traditional understanding goes for 
nothing ?' 

And I think the ordinary humble Christian, accustomed to 
a daily walk with God, will not be satisfied with loving God’s 
qualities, but will love His Person. “We love Him because He 
(not His attributes) first loved us (I. John iy. 19). He will 
love Him as manifested in Jesus Christ, “for in Him dwelleth 
all the fulness of the Godhead bodily” (Col. ii. 9). And the 
student will be apt to read and ponder the warning words which 
immediately precede the Apostles’ declaration, and will govern 
himself accordingly. 

I trust for his own sake, as well as for the sake of his 
hearers, and for the credit of the Church he is supposed to rep- 
resent, that the distinguished preacher has been misquoted; but 
attention called to the passages of Scripture above may not be 
amiss even in that case; for there are others. 

Erastus W. Spanprna. 
March 27, 1900. 


But per- 


New Decatur, Ala., 


Hurry and over-eagerness are the roots of uncollectedness, for- 
getfulness of God’s Presence and uncalmness.—Dr. Pusey. 
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THE CRUCIFIX AT THANET. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


N HIS communication in your paper of 24th Marek Me 
McCracken quotes the Venerable Baeda,* whose account of. . 


the procession of St. Augustine and his monks, “nearly forty . 


men,” on their first formal visit to King Atdilberet (who re-. 


ceived them in the open air, for fear of magical arts, though he. 
had a Christian wife and must have been well acquainted with 
her spiritual adviser, Bishop Liudhard, who was in England “to 
preserve her faith”), they were singing Litanies and “bearing a 
silver cross for their banner and the image of our Lord and 
Saviour on a board.” 

All right so far; but further on, the Venerable Baeda, in. 
setting forth the sound advice given by Bishop (or Pope) Greg- 
ory to Saint Augustine, quotes the following from Gregory’s 
letter: “If you have found anything, either in the Roman, or 
the Gallican, or any other Church, which may be more accept- 
able to Almighty God, you carefully make choice of the same, 
and sedulously teach the Church of the English.” sigeld 
“Choose, therefore, from each Church those things that are 
pious, religious, and correct.” 

Mr. McCracken writes of the crucifix as ghastly; or rather. 
uses the word “ghastliness” in mentioning it. The word is well 
taken, being defined as “a deathlike look; horror of counte-. 
nance.” And if the ghastliness of the crucifix will bring a more 


realizing sense to us of that terrible event, the foreknowledge | 


of which caused our dear Lord and Saviour to be “exceeding 


sorrowful, even unto death”; so that His prayer was, “If it be . 


possible let this cup pass from Me; nevertheless, not as I will, 
but as Thou wilt” (St. Matthew xxvi. 38, 39), and, as we are- 
told by St. Luke (xxii. 44) “His sweat was as it were great drops 
of blood falling down to the ground”; surely, anything that will 
aid to vividly impress upon our minds that great sacrifice, the 
cruel and ignominious death of The Just for the salvation of 
the wicked, should be of especial value to us, particularly in 
this Lenten time of penitence and prayer. 

So even if the crucifix was unknown to St. Augustine and 
St. Gregory, except as portrayed in their minds by reading the 
holy Scriptures, is it any the less acceptable as one of “those 
things that are pious, religious, and correct;” and so coming 
under the commendation of St. Gregory ? 

The first time that I ever saw a life-size crucifix in church 
Gt was at St. Alban’s, Holborn, I think), it gave me a great 
shock, and the “ghastliness” of it pervaded to me the whole 
service, and certainly brought home to my mind a vivid piéture 
and sense of the pain and sorrow He then endured for our sakes: 

In strong contrast with the crucifix in St. Alban’s, Hol- 


born, I call to mind certain memorials scattered about the walls ~ 
and in front of the choir of the building in Amsterdam used © 


for the Church of England services. There was the torch, or’ 


flambeau, the urn, the laurel wreath, and many others, all — 


strictly pagan emblems; but no cross or crucifix, or anything to 
indicate that it-is a Christian place of worship; so that I could 
not help thinking, as I tried to listen to a very inferior sermon, 
that if some old pagan, Roman or Greek, were to arouse, as from 
a sleep, he would think he was in one of the temples for the 
worship of Diana. The building itself was not cruciform, but 
in proper pagan temple style; and then there were the usual 
emblems to which he was accustomed; the flambeau, to light 
him over the styx; the urn, for his ashes; the laurel-wreath, 
for his crown, etc. 

No cross! no crucifix! no crown of thorns! And if he 
could have heard the sermon he would not have found in it 
anything to let him know that it was Christian teaching as dis- 
tinct from the lectures to which, as a pagan, he was accustomed. 

May I be permitted to ask Mr. McCracken whether he has 
a crucifix in the church under his care; and, if not, why not? 

Are we afraid to confront that awful reminder of our 
Saviour’s great sacrifice for us? Do we prefer to have distinetly 
pagan emblems in our places of worship? J am, Sir, 

Obediently and faithfully yours, 
H. F. Russet Hownanp. 

Allatoona, Georgia, Lady Day, 1900. 


* He always signed his name Baeda; and early historians spell it Bedae. 


ANNOUNCING THE PSALTER. a ae 


To the Editor of The Living Church: 
KNEW of a clergyman, who is now in the West, who idee 
to be very fond of announcing everything that came along. ~ 
And even in the prayers, he would “announce”’—“A Prayer for 
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all Conditions of Men,” “A General Thanksgiving,” “A Prayer 
of St. Chrysostom,” “IT. Cor. xiii. 14.” He said: “the words 
were there and ought to be read.” . 

' In an old-fashioned Eastern parish there was a dear old 
rector who would always lean forward, and in a stage whisper, 
with hand alongside his mouth, ask the senior warden in the 
front pew, “What day of the month is it?” and he would re- 
spond in an awe-stricken tone, and tell him. Then the clergy- 
man would announce in his most splendid pulpit tones, to the 
expectant congregation: ‘The portion of the Psalter appointed 
by the Church for the — day of the month, morning prayer, 
beginning with the — Psalm.” 

' A good way to do is to have the day on the “hymn-board,” 
and in places where the clergyman is the only person who can 
keep track of the time, announce it, even if there is no rubric. 
I suppose as long as we have no “opinion” to prohibit this pious 
custom, the clergyman may tell the congregation, and the senior 
warden may tell the clergyman. Most of my people know the 
day of the month as well as I do. C. R. D. Crittenton. 


To the Editor of The Living Church: 


‘BOUT the question of announcing the Psalter in the Daily 
@ Offices, may I venture to express some doubt as to the 
decision of your respected correspondent? It is true, there is 
no Rubric for it. ‘Neither is there any authorizing the addi- 
tion of collects and sermons after the “Grace of our Lord” at 
morning and evening prayer. Or where is there any Rubric for 
the Ascription before and after sermons, or, for that matter, 
a number of other common usages? Again, it is true that 
Churchmen are’ supposed to be familiar with the Psalter. But 
I sometimes find strangers present who are not so familiar with 
it, and who find the announcement—even by the page as can 
now be done—a help. It is also a help to young choir boys, and 
to persons who have forgotten the day. Besides this, suppose 
I wish to use a selection, as is sometimes very desirable—there 
is no Rubric for announcing it; but how ean I get along without 
an announcement ? Frep’K S. JEWELL. 


THE WAY OF SORROWS. 
A Goop-Fripay Meprrarion. 


RELUDE—On Palm Sunday we follow in the train of a 

King entering in triumph the City of David. Good-Friday 

we come together to tread with Him, a condemned malefactor, 
the Way of Sorrows. 

What a contrast! Yesterday a King, to-day a condemned 
felon! -The World would write over His whole career the one 
word “failure.” ‘He came to win the allegiance of a people, 
He came to found a kingdom—He tried—He failed.” And now 
He treads the wine press alone. He, at whose feet the palm 
branch of victory was thrown, is now carrying the Symbol of 
disgrace, until He falls beneath its weight and Simon is pressed 
into His service. 

But is there no connection between the glorious entry into 
the Holy City and this ignoble departure from it? 

Tradition says that it was at Bethphage the Paschal lambs 
were reared and tended for the Temple sacrifices, and with be- 
fitting ceremony they were brought into the Holy City to be 
immolated. Near Bethphage “where two roads met,” the sud- 
den acclamations of the multitude greeted our Lord. 

‘ Forgetful of the prophecy and ignorant of the truth, in 
- joyful procession they lead the true Paschal Lamb who is slain 
for us. Their acclamations were drawn from the 118th Psalm, 
’“Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord,” “This is 
the gate the righteous shall enter in,” “Bind the sacrifice with 
cords, yea even to the horns of the altar.” Thus was He coming 
as their victim though they knew it not, seated on the foal of 
an ass, meek and lowly, to tread a few days later the Way of 
Sorrows with sweet patience and humility, bearing the wood of 
His altar until the burden is lifted onto the shoulders of Simon. 
What significance can we see in this act of Simon’s? The 
name itself, “Simon Cyrene,” St. Jerome tells us, means “heir 
of obedience.” No Jew will bear that mark of infamy, he will 
not risk pollution; it falls to the lot of a Gentile and he is an 
“heir of obedience.” “If any man will come after Me, let him 
take up his cross and follow Me.” Jesus leads and Simon is 
coming after. 
. First Pornt.—All, it is hoped, are “heirs of salvation,” but 
are we also “heirs of obedience”? In Baptism we were sep- 
arated from everything that holds us back from God. Called 
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into Christ’s Life we are separated by His grace to abide in the 


home of God’s children; to live a life apart with God, in single- 
ness of thought and action, distinet from that world which. ; 
makes pride and self-love the law, and pleasure the end, of 
existence. 

Like the Virgin Mother we know the need of salvation; like 
her, we too can sing our Magnificat. “The Redeemer shall 
come to Zion,” was the ery of the saints of the Old Covenant; 
in this hope they lived and died, lacking the fulness of joy. 
But this fulness is ours. The first vision of the Cross brings 
to us peace. Christ reveals Himself to us as the Great Ab- | 
solver of Sinners and in the sweet consciousness of that Pres- 
ence we cry out with those who went up with Him to the Holy 
City, “This is the day which the Lord hast made, we will re- 
joice and be glad in it.” 

Sreconp Pornt.—But along with this Christian joy is min- 
gled sorrow. We know our sins are forgiven, only with this 
assurance can we look back over our sinful past; only thus can 
Faith rise on wings of Hope to the Eternal Love. It is a fore- 
taste of heaven. But we are still “in via,” we are still travellers 
along Life’s Way, and that Way is the Way of Sorrows, the 
Way of the Cross, which we must tread before we can come to 
the Resurrection Morn. Jesus leads, Simon follows, will you 
follow also? Love suffers for us; Love separates us; Love calls 
us to come to Him. Will you respond to that call? Love must 
be responsive; God gave us His love but he will not wrest ours 
from us; it must be a free-will offering. For the joy set before 
Him our Lord endured the Cross; He was obedient unto death. 
Like Simon are you an “heir of obedience”—even unto death? 

The Life of love is a Life of Sacrifice; there can be no 
love without sacrifice, and the outward manifestation of Sacrifice 
is obedience to the Call of Duty. Love is the inner principle 
of the Spiritual life and obedience its fruit. Christ, by His 
Life and Death, guides each one of us to recognize the law of 
Sacrifice as the law of Christians, and this Oblation of Self 
must be made at the cost of suffering and pain to our whole 
being—mind, heart, and body. Self Oblation from passing emo- 
tion is not sufficient; the mind must recognize its source, the 
heart embrace it as a Call of Love, the conscience seal it upon 
the whole Being of Man and demand obedience in the name of 
Duty as the Law of Life. 

Tuirp Pomn’.—But, like our Master, we must often tread 
the wine press alone. Christ the Benefactor came into this 
world on a mission of love and mercy, but He could only be- 
come its Redeemer by fighting the gteat mystery of Evil which 
rose in revolt and banded itself against Him. ‘We will not 
have this Man reign over us, in mind, heart, or body.” This 
was the cry of the multitude which lined the Way of Sorrows, 
and this is the ery to-day. And so persecution is the lot of all 
Christians who desire to be loyal to their King in confessing 
the Catholic Faith and striving to live under the law of Catholic 
morality. 


We could endure this perhaps if we were ever living in the 
Light of His Presence, but even this joy fades away. Our Sun 
is eclipsed, and then very bitter becomes the Way as we tread 
it in desolation and darkness. The strongest Faith might waver 
and grow restive to the Call of Duty, but Jesus leads and we 
must follow, even though for a season we cannot feel the sweet 
Unetion that makes our burden light. “Blessed are they that 
have not seen and yet believe.” We are being disciplined 
through Sacrifice and Sorrow. The “sowing of tears must go 
before the reaping of joy,” “No chastening for the present 
seemest to be joyous, but grievous.” But be not discouraged. 
Jesus offered Himself to God; imitate Him in this and the 
Way of Sorrows becomes a Way of Joy. “Sorrowful, yet always 
rejoicing”; “Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be com- 
forted.” It is only the Penitent who like David can chant his 
Miserere, that can sing with the strongest utterance and fullest 
heart, the Song of Mary: “My soul doth magnify the Lord, 
and my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour.” 

(The writer is indebted somewhat to Canon Body’s writ- 
ings, and Isaac Williams’ Notes of the Passion.) 


A GENTLEMAN once asked at a Sunday School what was meant 
by the word “repentance.” <A little boy raised his hand. 

“Well, what is it, my lad?” 

“Being sorry for your sins,” was the answer 

A little girl on the back seat raised her hand. 

“Well, my little girl, what do you think?” asked the gentleman. 

“T taink,” said the child, “it’s being sorry enough to quit.” 

That is just where so many people fail. They are sorry enough 
at the time, but not sorry enough to quit. 
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Nothing see if 
to you there be 
all ye any Sorrow 

that pass like unto 
by? Tity Sorrow! 


Tt is Finished. 


‘ 


Holy Week is not only the anniversary of the most holy 
acts of the Holy One, but it is also an incentive to holiness in 
the individual. There is an aspect of the Passion into which 
man cannot enter. It was the sublime act in whiéh God was 
redeeming the world. It was the enactment on earth of the 
eternal purpose conceived in the mind of God. God only could 
conceive the Atonement, God only could achieve it. Calvary 


was for the moment the throne of God incarnate, fulfilling the 
mind of the Father. 


But there is also an aspect into which we may reverently 
follow our Blessed Lord into the shadowy garden of Geth- 
semane, even to the hill of Calvary. There was indeed the act of 
God; but it was the act of God as man, and for man. Never 
was a more human scene, than that of Good Friday. With His 
Godhead veiled, Jesus Christ endured torture and death, that 
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He might lead us through life to larger life; through suffering 
to triumph over suffering; through death to victory over death. 

For He wills that ‘he who will take up his cross, may follow 
Him; that he who accepts life’s discipline, may achieve life’s 
triumph. He passed as man through life, that we may learn the 
way to live; through death, that we may learn how to die. 

The Incarnation was the humiliation of the Son of God; 
but it was also the exaltation of the human race. The Atone- 


ment was made by the suffering. and death of the Son of God; . 


but it is the key of life, the pledge of heaven, to man. Good 
Friday is a day of death; but of death which put death itself 
to death. It is the day of the power of darkness; but of dark- 
ness which was forever dispelled by the Light which it could 
not extinguish. 

Good Friday is the culmination of the love of God. It is 
the pledge of His love to the individual. Not for the race, but 
for me. Not to redeem humanity, but to redeem me. Not 
because the world needed His Atonement, but because I need it. 

That is the lesson of Good Friday for the individual. To 
learn that, is to learn what is love that is infinite; what is the 
strength of the bond between man and God. 


ENGLISH ROMANISM AND AMERICAN 
METHODISM. 


i IS a curious coincidence that from the highest officials of two: 
bodies of Christians, each, alas! antagonistic to the Church, 
there should come forth to the world what no doubt those 
belonging to these communions would denominate a warning 
ery, but which to the outside world can only be looked upon as a 
wail of discouragement, if not of despair. The two bodies 
which thus publicly declare their sorrows are the Roman Cath- 
olic Chureh in England, and the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
this country. The persons who give voice to the bitter ery are 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster (so-called) and the 
“Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church” in the United 
States. 

Cardinal Vaughan has addressed to his diocese a “Lenten 
Pastoral,” from which we make the following extracts: 

“Take a broad survey of the situation. The flock suffers great 
losses. We have more than once pointed out that; the chief period of peril 


and defection among Catholics is between the ages of thirteen and twenty. 
In this diocese we have some 35,000 children of school age, and as many 
more who have left school and are under twenty years of age. During the 
last seven years we have called upon the clergy to make an accurate 
census of the Catholic population of the diocese. The returns have been 
carefully analyzed and tabulated, and are before us. We need not enter 
into detail. Suffice it to say that out of 35,000 young people who have 
left school and ought to be regular attendants at mass and their duties,’ 
it appears that about 27,000 live in the neglect of religious observancesé 


We say nothing of the disclosure as to the number of nominal Catholiés 
ie 


od 


unknown to the priests, and of the anxious labor needed to reclaim them. by 


In the face of sucha statement, who can for a moment ‘pre- 
tend that the Roman Church is increasing in England? What 
could be more patent than that she is not able to hold her own? 

But worse is to come. These children, so thoroughly taught 
in the Catechism and the Catholic Faith, and fortified with the 
unquestionably valid Sacraments which Rome administers, are 


not strong enough to keep any faith whatever. The Cardinal 
continues : 


“It is not, we repeat, that our people join the ranks of any other 
denomination; they drop out of practical Christianity and are carried 
away, at least for a time, on the stream of materialism, indifference, and 


vice, that surges avound them.” 

Are we rash if (in view of such a’ statement from such a 
source) we suspect there may be something vicious in the under- 
lying principle? Might not this falling away arise from the 
fact that the Vatican Papalism has been substituted for, or 


at least been allowed to overshadow, the Catholic Gospel of 
Jesus Christ ? 


But we leave the subject of English Romanism and turn to: 
American Methodism. Here the facts that face us are entirely’ 
different. In England the Roman Church is an exotic, not over- 
politely, but yet not untruthfully, called, “The Italian Mission.” 
No such influence acts here against Methodism. It is an Amer- 
ican religion; distinctively so. Here it has reached its plenitude: 
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of growth and power. Its foundations are strictly democratic 
and republican. Here we have bishops whose chief function is 
to carry out the laws made by the ministers and laymen. In 
the legislative assembly the bishops have no vote, either corporate 
or individual; nor can they even speak unless requested to do so. 
No prelacy is here, no House of Bishops sitting with closed doors 
and sending down with grave formality its negative to the 
action of the Lower House. The whole system is American 
without exception, and God’s “kingdom of heaven” has passed 
into a republic. 


It would be supposed that such a form of ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment would be the one best adapted to this country, for here 
we haye an episcopate which is “historical” for a century and 
more, and which has certainly been “locally adapted.” It would 
have seemed then, that the @ priori probabilities all pointed to 
the eventual triumph in America of this distinctively American 
type of religion, and it is therefore all the more amazing to 
hear on the authority of the whole board of bishops of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church that while such once was, such is no 
longer the case! That there may be no mistake, we cite their 
own words: 


“To-day our Methodism confronts a serious situation. Our statis- 
tics for the last year show a decrease in the number of our members. 
Year before last our advance was checked. Last year our advance col- 
umn has been forced back a little. The lost ground is paved with the 
dead. We are surrounded by powerful enemies. The attack is on every 
side. It is high time for every Methodist to take himself or herself to 
prayer, to call mightily on God for help, that each one may know for him- 
self that he is accepted of God, that in this testing time each one may 
hear the Lord say, ‘Be of good cheer ; thy sins are forgiven.’ ” 


And this confession of failure is all the more striking because it 
is accompanied with a frank statement of the many reasons why 
there should have been success: 


“We have much for which we should render glad thanks to God. 
His providence has given us a great task in this New World civilization. 
Our opportunity is as wide as the republic, as wide as Anglo-Saxon domin- 
ion, as wide as ‘the world.’ God has ‘set before thee an open door, and 
no man can shut it.’ Opportunity is power. It is for us to determine 
whether we will enter in and reign, or hesitate and let another take our 
crown. We are the heirs of the men ‘who turned the world upside down.’ 
We inherit their weapons, their armor, their defenses, their fields, their 
foes, their banners, and their obligations. We must not fail to perpetuate 
their spirit, duplicate their scars, and match their victories. We have 
vast resources—church property estimated by the hundred million dollars ; 
church members, nearly three million; Sunday School children, nearly as 
many more. We have Missions in every quarter of the globe and in almost 
every important country. We have great organized benevolences in nearly 
every field of human want. We have successful revivals reported from 
hundreds of our churches. We bow with grateful hearts, remembering 
what God has done for us. But when we see how little we have done for 
Him, how we are retreating in spite of all our appliances, we feel our 
lack of power, and we can only fall on our faces and cry to Him to have 
mercy upon us and ‘not cut us down, but spare us another year,’ and dig 
about us and fertilize us and see if we will not do better. We can hear 
Him ‘who wWalketh in the midst of the golden candlesticks. and carrieth 
the stars in His hands,’ saying to the beleagured Chureh of old 
Ephesus: ‘I know thy works, and thy labor, and tny patience, and how 
thou canst not bear them which are evil; * * * and hast borne, and hast 
patience, and for My name’s sake has labored, and hast not fainted. 
Nevertheless, I have somewhat against thee, because thow hast left thy 
first love. Remember, therefore, from whence thou art fallen, and repent, 
and do the first works; or else I will come unto thee quickly, and will 
remove thy candlestick out of his place, except thou repent.’ O- God, 
pity us and give us, as far as we can bear it, some approximate sense of 
our poverty and helplessness and need of Thee. 

“Our greatest need is the sense of our need. Quietness is not 
security. A man sleeping in his boat drifting in the rapids of Niagara 
may dream that he is a child again, rocked by, his mother’s hand. But 
that dream will not change the fact that he is shooting like an arrow 
toward death.” We 


If these last words mean anything, they mean that in the opin- 
ion of the bishops of that body, the Methodist Episcopal Church 
is shooting like an arrow towards death. And we are presump- 
-tuous enough to think that the “other” who, they fear, may take 
the crown they fancied intended for them, is the Church of which 
we are all too unworthy members. 

Nor must anyone for a moment suppose that this language 
is that of hyperbole; quite the reverse. It is a frank, unadorned 
statement of a fact for which they propose a remedy. The fact 
is—again to quote the bishops: 

“Let us not deceive ourselves. ‘This decline in our membership is 


not an accident. It comes from a sufficient cause. That cause is the 
slipping cog in our experience, our lack of spiritual power.” 


The remedy is prayer. This remedy the Methodist bishops pre- 
seribe in the following words: 


“Dear brothers and sisters in the Church, we ask you to set apart 
the days from March 25th to April Ist, inclusive, as a season of fasting 
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or abstinence and prayer. We ask you to assemble yourselves in your 
accustomed places of worship at least once each day, humble yourselves 
before God, worship Him, personally lay aside every weight and the easily 
besetting sin, and make earnest supplication to Him. We ask, also, that 
in your‘private and family prayers you will daily implore God’s mercy 
for the revival of His work of grace in’each heart and throughout all 
our borders. Let us implore God for help that a family altar may be 
established in each Methodist home, where the Scriptures may be daily 
read and His blessing secured in rearing our children on His word for 
Him, and also that in the time of our thank-offering we may bring to His 
aliars at least two million penitent seekers, who shall find peace and 
security in His Church.” 


There seems no oceasion for us to dwell on this proposed 
remedy, but we may well desire to know what are the causes 
which the Methodist bishops assign for this falling off of the 
“spiritual power” of their denomination, and possibly from their 
experience we may learn some lessons not lightly to be neglected. 


“We have one dire disease—spiritual famine—lack of the witness of 
the Spirit, lack of personal experience, lack of spiritual power. And the 
Symptoms are many and varied, but the disease is one. We will only 
enumerate some of the symptoms. 

“The gulf between capital and labor threatens us on both sides. 
On one side, ‘not many mighty, not many noble, are called.’ On the 
other, strange forces are alienating the poor. ‘The labor unions, organized 
most compactly, are much influenced by men hostile to the Church. Their 
gatherings are generally on the Sabbath, thus keeping the men out of our 
reach. = 
“The submerged tenth has been allowed to pass out to other agen- 
We seem in some places above our business. 

“One border of this Church has been frayed out by the thin specula- 
tions and vagaries of Christian Science. 

“The powerful camp meetings of our fathers have been superseded 
in many localities. 

“The literature found in our homes is too often too light to nourish 
strong religious characters. Books that furnish the companions for our 
youth are not selected with the same care with which we choose their 
friends. 

“Amusements are sought after as if they were a necessity. 
little children, people of all ages think they must be amused. 

“The moral and spiritual forces of the Church, necessary for the 
building of great and Christlike characters, seem to be side-tracked. In 
many places the spirit of the world is dominant, instead of ‘ihe Spirit 
which is of God.’ With some of our people the services of God's house 
receive attention when it is convenient. Inclination is toward society 
and its enticements. Self-denial is not always practised. 

“The searching of the heart, that must precede every great work of 
revival, is often avoided as the fanaticism of a past age. Revivals, 
studied only in their most ridiculous phases, are sometimes ridiculed as 
the ephemeral phenomena of shallow natures. ‘Thus some of our churches 
are contented to nurse their dignified uniformity and neutrality, and so 
fail in their saving work. 

“In some sections, criticism is extended to everything sacred. The 
preaching and the preacher are handled in the home circle with severity. 
The family is trained to regard the services of the sanctuary as common 
and routine. Our children are robbed of their respect for the Church, and 
the Church is robbed of their presence. 

“Tigher criticism attacks the Bible itself, denying its supernatural 
character and divine authority. While this higher criticism is limited 
to a few centres, yet its influence is filtered down through much of our 
literature, taking the authority out of the teaching and the power out of 
the preaching. The Bible loses its divine authority. Sin loses its fatal 
sting. The law loses its sanction, and God’s government is reduced to a 
few rules concerning wxsthetics. 

“These are among the principal symptoms indicating the famine that 
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eneryates-our Zion. We are retreating, when we should advance at | 
double-quick to keep abreast of the rushing events of our time. The 
trouble is in the slipping cog in our experience, our lack of power. The 


heroes who fought Calvinism with a short sword, and scattered the forces 
of ridicule and social contempt with the lightning of an indignant glance, 
and routed all enemies with a ‘Lhus saith the Lord,’ would have coveted 
a contest with these little difficulties.” 

Have we nothing to learn from this enumeration? Like 
causes produce like results. 

That the once little, despised grandam Church of England 
in these American Colonies is now the great, victorious and ever- 
increasing Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America, is because we have not been. influenced by the spirit of 
this age, but have kept on the old paths, taught our fathers hy 
the Spirit of God. We have not “locally adapted” the vicars of 
the Lord Christ into the tools of the clergy and laity. We havé 
not so far pandered to the whims and fancies of a corrupt civil? 
ization, nor fitted our religious faith to the ever-changing bub- 
blings of science, “falsely so-called.” 

To the extent that we have been true to our faith, to its 
divinely established polity, to its great High Priest, and to Ilis 
divine revelation in His Word, we have gone on conquering and 
to conquer. But let the great Methodist Church, with all its 
apparent advantages, be to us a warning. It has been forced to 
retreat. May we not be sure that if we follow its lead, in trying 
to adapt the Church of God to the wishes of the people, instead 
of bending the wills of the people to the Church of God, we shall 
have a like fate? 

We close with noble words, spoken by God-fezring men out 
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of, the depths of their consciences, and even if (to our great 


regret) they are ecclesiastically in opposition to us, yet it was a 


wise maxim of the ancients which we may well follow, ab hoste 
doceri. 


“The Chureh is questioning about our retreat. We must answer 
with the bugle call to the front. We must lead to the experience of the 
seal of the covenant, the witness of the Spirit. We must emphasize the 
old and essential doctrines of the Bible. We must exhibit sin as the one 
thing which God hates, which overwhelms the unrepentant sinner in irre- 
trievable ruin, against which the ocean of God’s wrath flows forever like 
a shoreless sea of fire, from which there is but one escape, and that 
through faith in Jesus Christ. Men must be made. to feel that they are 
lost and need salvation. They must be made to confront the judgment 
bar of Almighty God. They must know that a pardoning Saviour is only 
for penitent sinners. The old Gospel that has made its way through all 
the brutality of heathenism and through all the conceit and pride of 
skeptical philosophy for nineteen centuries, has not lost its power. Give 
it a chance. 

“The false prophets in the days of Jeremiah, who prophesied ‘peace, 
when there’ was no peace,’ though pleasing to the king and princes in 
Jerusalem, did not save Jerusalem from the armies of Babylon, nor the 
king and his princes from slaughter. The false gospel of our times, 
which denies the malignity of sin, abolishes the terror of hell, and neu- 
tralizes the work of the Saviour as unnecessary in settling human destiny, 


will prove helpless in the path of retribution, and leave its votaries and: 


disciples without escape and without hope.” 


A puLaN has lately been devised by the rector of St. Anna’s 
Church in New Orleans, the Rev. E. W. Hunter, and is ex- 
ploited in his parish paper, to induce Church people to take out 
insurance policies on their lives for the benefit of the Church. 
Mr. Hunter states that if an average of five members of every 
parish in the United States were to invest $35 each year in 
premiums on insurance on their own lives for the benefit of the 
Church, the amount of the proceeds at the end of a generation 
would reach the enormous total of $25,000,000. If an average 
of one man in each parish did the same, the total amount would 
still be $5,000,000. 

Mr. Hunter is mistaken in mentioning that this plan is 
original with him, since it is already in operation in the Dio- 
eeses of Chicago and Milwaukee, for the purpose of creating an 
endowment fund for the episcopate. It has obtained for some 
years in the former Diocese, with large results, and has within 
the past year been undertaken in the Diocese of Milwaukee 
with a hopeful outlook.. To insure the success of such a plan, 
it would be necessary that systematic work be done from a 
central office, and that it be not left to the whim and will of 
members of parishes generally. The plan is workable, however, 
as has been shown in the two Dioceses mentioned, and only re- 
quires a systematic canvass in any Diocese to be largely suc- 
cessful. 

Such canvass, however, must not be abandoned after a 
policy has been issued. There must be a continuous secretary 
or other clerical official, to see each year that the premium is 
paid, so that the life of the policy may be continued. Very 
frequently, in the case of persons past middle age, who may not 
care to pay the high premiums required for insurance on their 
own lives, there may be a willingness to pay such premiums on 
the life of some younger person, at a correspondingly less rate, 
In such cases, if the party making payments dies before the 
younger person insured, it may often be possible to obtain a 
new donor to keep in existence the same policy. 

Mr. Hunter expresses a wish to correspond with any who 
may be interested in the matter, and has prepared a small 
pamphlet setting forth the system. We may say, also, that the 
Diocesan authorities of Chicago and Milwaukee will, no doubt, 
be willing and glad to render any assistance pe their expe- 
rience may enable them to suggest. 


Tue sudden death of Dr. St. George Mivart comes at a 
time when his difficulty with his ecclesiastical superiors is still 
a topic of conversation, and when his defense of his conduct, 
contained in the April number of The North American Review, 
has hardly been read. Dr. Mivart’s dilemma was one which 
will be appreciated by all intellectual men, though happily many 
such have safely passed through the difficulty, and have seen 
that only on the hypothesis of the supernatural can the nat- 
ural itself be adequately explained. Granted the existence of 
the supernatural—which Dr. Mivart did not deny—and the 
@ priori objection to specific miracles at once falls. Thus, the 
virgin birth of our Lord cannot be rejected on a priori grounds, 
and must be subjected to investigation on these lines: Is there 
sufficient motive for the performance of the miracle? Is there 
sufficient evidence that the miracle was performed ? 

These are the questions which intellectual criticism may 
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rightly apply to any alleged miracle. 


motive for them, or on frivolous grounds. Unless the stupen- 


dous character of the Incarnation is realized, the man of science , - 


No Christian affirms that. 
Almighty God performs miracles without, adequate cause or — 
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can hardly find sufficient motive for the Virgin Birth. But. 


once this fact is intellectually mastered, the difficulties disap- 
pear. The Virgin Birth appears as a necessary factor in the 
Incarnation. The whole question resolves itself—as does every 
other problem in the sphere of religion—around the fact of the 
Incarnation. 

This Dr. Mivart seems not to have appreciated. That he 
was honest in his intellectual difficulties, few will doubt. That 


“he should have died almost in the act of denial of the Catholic 


Faith must be a matter for the greatest regret. That God may 
have merey upon His soul, will be the fervent prayer of all who 
have passed through similar intellectual difficulties, and so are 
able to feel sympathy for him. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A SuBScCRIBER.—Where a holy day falls on a Sunday, the usual and e 


proper way is to use both collects, thus recognizing both days. In’ the 


case of the Annunciation, which fell this year on the Fourth Sunday in '~ 


Lent, any Church almanac shows that the former feast takes precedence 
of the Sunday. Indeed, in this country, the fact that proper psalms are 


appointed for the Annunciation and not for the Fourth Sunday in Lent, © 


would be sufficient to show the priority of the former feast over the 
Sunday. Fra 


) 


The Church and the Ministry. By Chas. Gore, M.A., D.D. Fourth edition, re- 
vised. London, New York and Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co. 1900, 


It is a matter for rejoicing to see this standard work on the 


Apostolic institution and historical continuity of the threefold - 


Christian ministry brought up to date and issued at a cheaper 
price, without sacrificing the neatness of its appearance. 

In his new Preface, Canon Gore says that he has made the 
Ordinal contained in the Canons of Hippolytus the basis of his 
study of the ancient manner of ordination—the form contained 


in the Apostolical Constitutions, used thus im his former edi- 


tions, being certainly of later date. The recently discovered 
Prayer Book of Bishop Serapion is also noticed. 

The late Dr. Hort’s view, maintained in his Christian He- 
clesia, that the Apostolate was not apparently instituted by 
Christ as a permanent office of government in the Church, is 
considered and demolished. The work contains quite the best 
complete treatment of its subject, and affords a notable exhibi- 
tion of sound learning, balanced judgment and fine temper. 

Franois J. Haut. 


Five Great Oxford Leaders. By Rey. Aug. Donaldson, Canon Residentiary 
and Precentor of Truro Cathedral. New York: The Macmillan Co. Price, $1.75. 
Canon Donaldson has conferred a benefit on the whole 
Anglican Communion by this vivid yet condensed account of 
the five great figures of the Oxford movement, Keble, Newman, 
Pusey, Liddon, and Church. Those who have already read the 
larger works on Keble, Newman, and Pusey, which have in the 
last few years issued from the press, will still find in the briefer 
account here given, valuable assistance in relating and quicken- 


ing the impressions already gained, whilest the graphic sketches’ 


of Liddon and Church supply a distinct want. To any of our 
readers who have not a vivid realization of these great leaders 
of the Tractarian revival, this little volume will be of unique 
value. It would be a distinct spiritual gain if this sketch of 
the real personality and dominant aims of the Oxford leaders 
were carefully digested by clergy and people alike. For his- 
torical lectures on this great epoch of Church History, the book 


will be found invaluable, Allowing fully for all extravagances — 
and imperfections, the real simplicity and power of the central. - 
aim of the movement throughout is here clearly seen. At this 


juncture especially it is important that the principles of a 


movement so greatly misunderstood by its foes and sometimes ss 


even misrepresented by its friends, should be thus plainly and 
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widely set forth. The book appears to be the first fruits of the 
literary activity of the Chapter of the newest among English 
Cathedrals. We heartily welcome it. As an Easter gift to a 
rector’s library it would be sure to be both appreciated and 
useful. : 

The Private Devotions of Lancelot Andrewes, Bishop of Winchester. Newly 
done into English from the recently discovered Autograph given by Andrewes 


to Laud. By Peter Goldsmith Medd, M.A., Canon of St. Albans. S. P. C. K. 
New York: E.& J.B. Young & Co. 


This book of Devotions in Greek and Hebrew “has always 
been highly esteemed, especially by the more educated and 
thoughtful believers of our English race.” 

An edition in the original languages was issued in 1892 
from the autograph manuscript given to Archbishop Laud by 
the author. This relic only recently came to light, and is now in 
the possession of the Rev. R. G. Livingstone, of Oxford. 

The present English translation is an exact version of the 
original, and should be possessed by all who are unable to use 
the prayers as Andrewes wrote them. 

It is hardly necessary at this late day to speak of the devo- 
tions themselves, as they have been admired and used for more 
than, two hundred and fifty years, and have never been improved 
upon in all that time. 2 yea 


Historic Side-Lights. By Howard Payson Arnold. Illustrated with portraits 
diagrams, and fac-similes. .New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, $2.50. 


From Hercules to Benjamin Franklin is a long way to 
wander, but our author entertains us pleasantly, and rambles 
on without apparent fatigue. Quaint fragments of historical 
lore, with very little system or relation, are brought to light, 
and are mixed with pleasant gossip and anécdotes, making an 
entertaining book, and not without value as a side-light to cer- 
tain periods and characters of history. There is a full index, 
and the reader would best select from that what he likes, and 
not read the book through by course. ° 


A Century of Science and other Essays. By John Fiske. Boston and New 


York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $2.00. 

The essay which gives this volume its title is an address de- 
livered in Philadelphia, in 1896; the others are various papers 
and magazine articles which have appeared from time to time, 
many of them in The Atlantic Monthly. 

Mr. Fiske is an uncompromising evolutionist, and a great 
admirer of Herbert Spencer. The essays are all written in the 
author’s well-known manner, with a delightful certainty that 
he hits the truth, while protesting against the assumption of 
those who presume to come to a different conclusion. If we 
dared to suggest anything to this distinguished writer, we 
should say that his Century of Science is some years behind 
the present date, and lacks mention of some of the most strik- 
ing of the scientific achievements of the past hundred years. 
What he means to say is this: The past century has made a 
number of:discoveries which make for the truth of the “accepted 
evolution theory.” 


Enoch Willoughby. A Novel. By James A. Wickersham. New York: Chas. 
Seribner’s Sons. Price, $1.50. 


To some of us, not so young, Mr. Wickersham brings up 
memories of thirty years ago, when the wave of Spiritualism, 
not very big, rolled from East to West through the States. We 
recall “The Circles” in a little community in Central New York, 
the Table Tippings, the uncanny thrill that tingled our spinal 
columns when as boys we discussed on our way to school the 
last “Experiences” and “Possessions” of the medium in Mr. 
Pratt’s parlors, the previous evening. We recall the earnest- 
ness of all concerned, and know that it has not been left for 
this generation alone to live “The Strenuous Life.” 

The author has caught the spirit of that time and has writ- 
ten entertainingly of a period which has lain fallow for a gen- 
eration. The romance is well told, and many humorous situa- 
tions relieve the serious tone which otherwise might become 
sombre. 

The Love of Pogson Lord, and other Stories. By Mary E. Wilkins. New 
York: Harperand Bros. Price, $1.25. 

‘Miss Wilkins collects from the magazines five of her short 
_ stories, and under covers offers them with the above title. 
Here are types of heroism and patriotism in “Catherine 
Carr,” sweet sentimentalism in “The Three Old Sisters and the 
Old Beau”; Pathos in “The Tree of Knowledge”; the religious 
‘fanaticism of the New England of a generation ago in “Parson 
Lord”; more or less humor in “One Good Time.” 

Miss Wilkins has written much of old New England lives 
and loves, and like the soil of that rocky coast, there are evi- 
dences of over-much telling in her later harvests; yet she is 
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always wholesome, and no family life will be made the worse — 
for the time spent in the company of her little play actors. 


A Business Venture in Los Angeles, by “Z. Z.” (Robert 
Clarke Company, Cincinnati) is a story of the every-day life 
of three sisters who had to make their way in the world and did 
it bravely and successfully. Their “business venture” of self- 
supporting work is told in an interesting way, with perhaps a 
little too much of detail in some places, and the spirit of it all 
is admirable. The reading of the book will encourage a young 
woman to be self-helpful and to respect those who work for a 
living. At the same time the story gives much information 
about life in Southern California. Price, $1.00. 


: BELMONT. . | 
y A Tale of the New South. a 
¥ By VIRGINIA C. CASTLEMAN. : i 


CHAPTER VIII. 


IN CHEROKEE LANE. 


HE spring weather—always early in the tide-water coun- 

ties—brought the fields and woods around Belmont ‘into 
luxuriant leaf and blossom before April could count its days in 
two figures. The press of farm work kept Randolph Carlton | 
busy, for he was an energetic worker in spite of ill-health, and 
moreover the physicians advised that he should be as much as 
possible out-of-doors. The physical fatigue caused by exercise 
in the fresh air produced a marked improvement in him, due, 
doubtless, to his ability to sleep and eat better than he had done 
in the winter; and Winifred was quick to note the change. 

“How is this?’ he asked, as he met her on the veranda about 
an hour before sunset one balmy afternoon, and surveyed her 
trim figure attired in its dark riding habit. There was a quiz- 
zical look in Carlton’s eyes, and his manner was unusually 
buoyant. 

“Sir Dolph has a rival in horsemanship! 
naively. 

He looked at her inquiringly. 

“Only Basil,” she answered merrily. ‘His father has pre- 
sented him with a pony of his own, as a birthday gift—but per- 
haps you already know? I’m sure of it.” 

“Yes,” he replied, still with his long, lingering gaze upon 
her, “I did know it; and Basil is the only rival of whom I am 
never tempted to be jealous. Come, let me help you mount,” 
he added, as Basil came proudly from the stable, leading up 
Fancy and his new pony, nameless as yet. 

Basil watched gravely as Winifred placed one foot in Carl- 
ton’s hand and sprung lightly into the saddle. 

“Think you will know how, next time, Basil?’ asked Carl- 
ton, teasingly. 

“T must grow taller first,” answered the boy, straightening 
himself in his saddle. 

“And take care of Miss Winnie!” added Carlton, as the two 
rode off. 

“What shall I name my pony, Miss Winnie? 
you to christen her.” f 

Winifred, who was pondering over Sir Dolph’s unusually 
joyous manner, roused herself to answer. 

“How do you like Frolic, or Fleet ?” 

“Tf you don’t object to it, there is another name I would 
like to call her—Lady Carey!” 

Winifred smiled at Basil’s enthusiastic gallantry. 

“T shall feel highly honored, Basil, to own her for a name- 
sake.” , 
“Have you heard the news about Fort Cliff, Miss Winnie?” 

“No, what is it?” 

“Father has sold the place, and you can’t guess to whom 

There was a suppressed excitement in Basil’s voice which 
roused Winifred’s suspicions, but she said calmly enough: 

“T am entirely in the dark as to the purchaser, Basil.” 

“Well, I'll tell you, as I ’spose everyone will know soon. 
Why, it is Cousin Dolph!” 

A sudden light came into Winifred’s eyes, but she listened 
silently as Basil continued, “It is not much of a. house; but . 
there’s a hundred and fifty acres of land which is well cultivated, 
so they say.” 

“How did you find out?” 

‘ “Oh, I was reading in the library to-day, and they—father 


> she answered, 


I should like 
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and Cousin Dolph—were talking it over. Mother says she can’t 
see what Dolph wants with it, in his delicate health; but do 
you know, Miss Winnie, I believe he is going to get well.” 

There was a glad ring in Basil’s voice which touched a cor- 
responding chord of joy in his ecompanion’s heart. 

“Come, let’s have a canter over this level road. Put Lady 
Oarey to the test. Now, Fancy!” and away they sped, not draw- 
ing rein until they reached the big gate, which Basil proceeded 
to open; but Lady Carey was coquettish and refused to get near 
enough for the boy to reach the latch. 

“Bother you, beast!” muttered Basil, after several vain at- 
tempts. 

“Don’t slander my name-sake,” laughed the governess. 
“Shall J try? Fancy is a splendid gate opener.” 

“Dolph would laugh at me, if I couldn’t open a gate on 
horseback,” said Basil, and Winifred watched curiously to see 
who would be victor—Lady Carey or her rider. The quick blood 
mounted to the roots of Basil’s dark hair; his temper was roused 
now, and he cut Lady Carey sharply with the riding whip. She 
pirouetted around, rose on her hind legs, then quietly resumed 
her normal position, and trotted up to the gate. 

“Bravo! Basil. I see you will henceforth be master!’ 

Never triumph brought greater pleasure to the victor than 
this one. How handsome the boy looked, with his dark Spanish 
face illumined with the glow of victory. 

“That was glorious!” cried Winifred, as the ponies dashed 
around the curve and they arrived breathless before the door. 

Mr. Willoughby came to help her dismount, leaving little 
Margaret standing wistfully upon the veranda steps. 

“Margaret! Want to ride a little way with Miss Winnie? 
Put her up in front, Mr. Willoughby; please do,” urged the 
governess, as Margaret ran forward, tossing back her golden 
eurls with an eager hand. 

“Sure you can hold her?” asked the father, somewhat 
anxiously. 

“T will ride slowly,”. was Winifred’s reply, as the child 
nestled up to her without a shadow of foe and they rode around 
the circle. 

“She is a born rider, Mr. Willoughby,” said Winifred, pull- 
ing up again at’ the, front door and handing Margaret back to 
her father’s arms. 

“T am glad you have enthused Basil with a love for riding, 
Miss Winnie; the boy does not care so much for outdoor sport 
as I should like, and the pony was given as an incentive to 
exercise.” 

“We will go often, then,” 
Basil, for my pleasant ride.” 

It was some weeks later that Winifred, standing at the 
school-room window, saw Carlton driving up from the stable in 
his buggy. School was just out, the pupils were dismissed, and 
she had thrown open the window to take a breath of the soft 
spring air, for she felt tired and harassed after the long day, 
and Judith had been unusually naughty. 

So she leaned her head against the window frame and 
silently watched Carlton’s approach. He looked up as he neared 
the house, and a happy light illumined his face as he saw her 
at the window. 

“Want to go with me to the Ferry?” he queried. 
about to start. Come down to the front door.” 

It took but a few moments for her to don hat and jacket, 
and presently she was seated beside Carlton, speeding through 
the Belmont lanes, which were gay with butter cups. 

“T never saw anything spring up so suddenly as these little 
yellow flowers—and such numbers of them!” she exclaimed. “I 
believe they grow more luxuriantly.in this sandy soil than in 
our rocky land at home.” 

“Of course,” Carlton answered, with’ pretended gravity; 
“everything flourishes in this country.” 

“Except hills,” was the retort. 

“T am about to show you the highest hill around,” he re- 
sumed, turning suddenly northward. 

“T thought we were going to the Ferry!” 

“So we are—in the course of time; but first I want to drive 
you around the farm. J must speak to some of the men about 
the ploughing.” 

Winifred did not speak for some minutes, but recognized 
now that they were driving towards Fort Cliff. ; 

A dilapidated house stood on the brow of a hill, which 
commanded a fine view of the outlying meadow land; on one 
side a high cliff sloped toward the river, or rather the creek, which 
was an arm of the Potomac; but that was some distance from 
the house, to which they now drove up. While Carlton gave 


said Winifred. “Thank you, 


“Tm just 
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some orders to the colored man in charge, Winifred observed 
the tangled copse to the westward across a newly-ploughed 
field, and the large elms overshadowing them. As they drove 
off again, Carlton turned suddenly toward her. 

“What do you think of the situation ?” 

“Tt is magnificent—finer than Belmont, it seems to me.” 

“T have always fancied it, and I thought my mountain 
Winifred would like it.” 

She looked away dreamily. 

“Tt 7s yours, then ?” 

“Yes,” he answered, “I am again ‘land poor’; but I have 
felt, lately, renewed energy, and as farming is my forte—” he 
stopped abruptly, wondering a little at her downcast face. 


“Tt is your energy which has enthused me, Sweetheart. I. 


am tired of being a ‘ne’er-do-welly ” 

Then she raised her eyes with a merry smile: 

“Sir Dolph is converted to the Vew South?” 

“Fyen so.” 

They sped onward in the golden evening light. How soft 
and sweet the air! How bright the sunshine! Now they were 
on the main road, and half a dozen other driving parties followed 
in their wake. Carlton’s mettle arose as one and another tried 


to pass them in Cherokee Lane, the famous boulevard of the © 


vicinity in all seasons of the year; but in its glory in early June. 


Then, 
“On its long spray blows 
Pure and pale the Cherokee rose.’ 


Then young hearts respond to the songs of the birds flitting 
in and out among the glossy, waving branches of the hedge 
which skirts a mile.or more of broad, level driveway. 

“There, Sir Dolph! Stop racing! 
any longer, and your horse is panting from the strain.” 

“You know you like it,” he answered, smilingly, as he drew 
in the reins, and proceeded more slowly. “There! I knew it, 
Rowland has passed us. I can’t allow it—for the honor of 
Belmont!” and off they flew again on another race, terminating 
at the Ferry Hill, which Rowland and Carlton reached almost 


simultaneously, amid shouts of laughter from the incoming par- . 


ties. Soon horses, drivers and ladies were resting under the 
shadow of the maple grove, and Ellen Lee and Winifred were 
exchanging greeting from their respective buggies. 

“T don’t wonder the people here ‘take no note of time,’ ” 
remarked Winifred to her escort. . “These boats are the most 
uncertain things; they come at any hour it suits them.” 

“Suppose we drive across the bridge meanwhile. The sun- 
set will be pretty on the water.” 

“How few men would think of that,’ murmured the girl 
softly. 

Carlton looked pleased. 

“Not many men are privileged to have an artist like you for 
company,” he replied. 

“That reminds me, Sir Dolph! I have a piece of news 
which will please you—you are always interested in my work.” 

He nodded assent, his dark gray eyes under their black 
lashes surveying his companion’s face with that peculiarly sym- 
pathetic gaze she had learned to know. 

“V’m almost sure the firm-—Stiles & Co.—are about to give 
me permanent work in designing; they seem pleased with my 
designs—especially in children’s heads. 


time, will prove—that is my specialty.” 

“Tf they engage your services, what then?” he asked, ab- 
ruptly, as they stopped on the brow of the opposite hill and 
watched the long bar of light from the setting sun reflected 
in the clear, blue waters. 

“Then,” she answered, “I shall feel that I am in a certain 
sense independent. They pay well.” 

“You mean you will give up teaching?” he asked, gazing 
far away down the river where the steamer was rounding the 
point; but though he was not looking at her, Winifred felt the 
intensity of restrained emotion in his voice. 

“Tn another year, probably,” she said, and waited for him to 
speak; but as he did not, she continued cheerfully. 

“In another year Ralph will go to West Point, and Ellen 
Lee is already grown. She will hardly study much longer. Mr. 
Carlton, I want to ask your advice about Basil. Don’t you 
think he needs to be thrown more with other boys? He is well 
advanced in book learning, but he needs development in other 
ways—and yet, I shall be loath to give him up!” 

And then Carlton’s eyes came back to her face, and rested 
there with such yearning tenderness that her heart throbbed took 
beneath the spell of his gaze. 

“And is there no one else you would be ‘loath to leave’? ug 


I can’t hold my hat on > 


You know I have ex- - 
perimented in that line considerably ; and I think—of course 
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Winifred, I will not give you up. Old resolutions are swept 
away. Once I thought I knew the meaning of loneliness, but 
now— In another year Fort Cliff is mine, and if you dare to 
risk your happiness—to join your lot with my poor one—” 

“You do not know,” was the low answer, “how much I would 
dare for Sir Dolph!” 

The steamer Wakefield had whistled several times loudly, 
and the people were crowding to the pier on the opposite shore; 
but these two heeded not. 

“Sir Dolph!” said Winifred’s reproachful, muftled voice 
from where her face lay hidden on his shoulder. “Please re- 
member you are on the public road! And didn’t you say you 
had business with the captain of the Wakefield?” 

Carlton touched the bay mare with the whip so suddenly 
that she carried them down the hill and across the’ bridge at a 
swift run, which excitement did not lessen the crimson in Miss 
Carey’s cheeks. 

Cherokee Lane by the light of a new moon looked even more 
bewitching than at sunset. 


“Ah, Sir Dolph!” exclaimed Winifred pleadingly, as a long, - 


beautiful green spray, tipped with a single white rose, touched 
them in passing. 

Instantly he checked the horse, threw her the reins, and, 
drawing out his pocket knife, severed the branch from the parent 
stem and laid: it on her lap, and in a second they were again 
flying homeward to Belmont. 

“Was there ever lover like Sir Dolph?” the girl wondered; 
for they had fallen into a meditative silence as they drove 
through sandbeds and over hillocks with unabated speed. 

As if in answer to her thought, Carlton spoke again. 

“Love, I wonder how many to-morrows will rise for us? 
But it matters little; the present is ours.” 

Winifred nestled closer to her lover’s side. 

“You have had a hard life, but brighter days are coming. 


I am glad to see you looking well—better than I ever saw you, 
Mr. Carlton.” 


“Not that formal name,” he said. “I like to hear you say 
‘Sir Dolph,’ in your own sweet way. I was going on to say, 
Love, that though not so religious a man as I should be, and 
hope to be, I am not one to rebel against the decrees of Provi- 
dence. I have not suffered more than I have deserved, Wini- 
fred, for I was a wild youngster, as I once told you; and for the 
rest, 1 would not charge to the Sourée of Good the evil which 
has fallen upon me; and in spite of which I have known some 
happy hours of late. You will remember this, Love, if ever the 
day come when you are tempted to think your lot harder than— 
than you can bear, though for your sunny nature there is little 
fear—remember, I did not murmur against my fate.” 


“Sir Dolph, do not speak so sadly when happiness seems 
near. But I must be cautious these few weeks, for other eyes 
than yours are upon me—lynx eyes, Sir Dolph, that watch me 
with a yellow gleam in their dark pupils.” 


“Let this be your talisman,” he said, handing her the rose 
spray, after she had alighted from the vehicle, “and remember, 
too,” his voice sank to a whisper, “innocence is ever proof 
against slander.” 


“There is the tea-bell, and here comes Ellen Lee, just in 
time. Won’t you come in?” 


“Not to-night, thank you. How are you, Rowland?” and 
the two men passed each other with a hearty handshake. Row- 
land felt a little embarrassment in meeting Miss Carey téte-a- 
téte for the first time since their memorable talk at Christmas; 
but while they waited for Ellen to remove her wraps, Winifred 


‘set the young man quite at ease with pleasant chat about their 


afternoon drive; and he felt grateful to her for the unsenti- 
mental light in which she evidently regarded the whole affair. 

He compared the two as they stood under the lamplight, 
Ellen Lee’s tall, handsome figure somewhat overshadowing her 
governess’ more fragile form. 

“Miss Carey’s an attractive woman, and no mistake,” was 
his mental conclusion, “but Ellen Lee—my Irish beauty—suits 
me best.” 

Presently Winifred left them on the way to the dining 
room, and ran upstairs to place in a tall, spiral vase upon the 


' bureau her souvenir of Cherokee Lane. 


[To be Continued.] 


Ir rr is a time of thankfulness, let thankfulness be your prayer ; 
#0 in other times, other prayer; but. thankfulness and loye are best, 
as going out of self. Mternity will be full of love and thanks; so it 


“jis a beginning of eternity.—Dr. Pusey. 
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Bebold the Man! 


GOOD FRIDAY. 


“What means, dear Christ, this thorn-wreathed brow, 
Whence plenteous blood-drops flow ?’” 

“IT wear this crown of pain that thou 
No pangs of death may’st know.” 


“Why on Thy back are furrows long 
By knotted secourges riven?’ 
“Since patiently I bear this wrong, 
All wrongs shall be forgiven.” 


“Why wear that stainéd robe of state, 
Which scorners round Thee drew?” 

“That thou may’st robes immaculate 
Of saintliness endue.” 


“As emblem of mock sovereignty, 
Why dost Thou bear this reed?’ 
“T, made a king in mockery, 
Make thee a king indeed.” 


“Why do these strong and twisted cords 
Thy hands of blessing bind?” 

“That I am bound the hope affords 
That thou shalt freedom find.” 


“Cyoss-burdened, crushed beneath the load! 
My Lord, what meaneth this?’ 

“My painful footsteps mark thy road 
To everlasting bliss.” 


“Why dost Thou on the stern cross bow 
Thy head in mortal pain?” 

“Through My death-agony shalt thou 
The life eternal gain.” 


“Out-gushing from Thy spear-rent side, 
Why is Thy heart’s blood spilt ?” 

“The streaming of that crimson tide 
Shall cleanse the wide world’s guilt.” 


“Por this great love I fain would give 
Some meek return to Thee!” 
“My guerdon is that thou shalt live 


With Me eternally.” tEY. JOHN POWER. 


MAUNDY THURSDAY. 


“And the Vine said Should I leave my wine, which cheereth God 
and man, and go to be promoted over the trees 7?? 


The Great Vine left its glory to reign as Forest King. ; aL me 
“Nay.” quoth the lofty forest trees, “we will not have this thing ; 
We will not have this supple one enring us with its ring. 

Lo, from immemorial time our might towers shadowing : oe 
Not we were born to curve and droop, not we to climb and cling: 
We buffet back the buffeting wind, tough to its buffeting : 
We screen great beasts, the wild fowl build in our heads and sing, 
Byery bird of every feather from off our tops takes wing: is 

Ia king, and thou a king, and what king shall be our king? 


‘i G s the great Vine stooped to be the Forest King, ; 
eer ee swayed and murmured like seas that are tempest ing * 
Stooped and drooped with thousand tendrils in thirsty. languishing ; 
Bowed to earth and lay on earth for earth’s replenishing ; : 
Put off sweetness, tasted bitterness, endured time’s fashioning ; 
Put off life and put on death: lo! it was all to bring 
All its fellows down to a death which hath lost the sting, 
All its fellows up to a life in endless triumphing,— 
I a king, and thou a king, and this King to be our King. 

CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 
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LENTEN SACRIFICE AND EASTER OFFERINGS. 


C HE payment of just debts is one of the primary duties of 
one who will continue to be a Christian. It is a duty all 


the time. Lent as an appointed season is concerned partly with 
pressing home the obligation of honesty, as well as of reverence, 
virtue, and contentment. 

But it is a clear misconception of this holy time to regard 
it as the opportunity to pay up back debts and make up defi- 
ciencies. It is a season of self-sacrifice, and as such a great 
collection time; ah, truly, but for what? Obviously for devo- 
tional gifts, not for debts; for making others richer, not to 
enrich ourselves. We offer unto God during the time or at its 
close that which costs us something, and for some such object 
as the founding of schools or hospitals, the help of the unfor- 
tunate, the extension of Christ’s Gospel to those who need it. 

By what strange perversity of right and reason do our 

vestries teach our congregations an entirely opposite doctrine? 
Can any system be conceived more detrimental to the right 
intent of the worshipper and to his morals than one in which 
there is no opportunity of practising self-denial in offerings, and 
the highest aim set for sacrifice is to meet deferred interest 
or pay the minister’s salary which is in arrears and should 
have been attended to months before? The motive of the great 
Easter Offerings is pernicious and the scheme maleficent and 
debasing. We cannot imagine that any Lent can ever be holy 
where such an object is presented, or that Easter Day will ever 
be celebrated as a thanksgiving to our God for the glorious 
Resurrection of our Blessed Lord, until Christians bring with 
their worship sacrifices and gifts for making known the Gospel 
of the Resurrection. 
Believing most sincerely in God’s fulfilment of His prom- 
ised blessing upon those who honor Him and seek to promote 
His glory, we do not hesitate to advise our clergy to agree with 
their vestries, under a solemn compact if they will, that the 
Easter offerings in Church or Sunday School shall never again 
be used for paying parish debts. The congregations will, as a 
rule, applaud this course and welcome the practice of stated 
contributions regularly collected in place of the spasm created 
by the announcement of minister or eloquent layman in most 
pleading tones and with pathetic action, to be repeated year by 
year as long as the convulsions prove effective. Better take the 
honorable stand before time compels your action and robs it 
of its virtue—Bisuop Netson, in The Church in Georgia. 


THOUGHTS ON THE PASSION. 


Who would know sin, let him repair 
Unto Mount Olivet: there shall he see 
A Man so wrung with pains, that all his hair, 
His skin, His garments, bloody be. 
Sin is that press and vice, which forceth pain 
To hunt his cruel food through every vein. 
—George Herbert. 


For the servant there is no other way than for the Master. 
The servant must suffer in subduing sin in himself, as his Mas- 
ter suffered in redeeming him from it, and paying the ransom 
of his soul.—Dr. Pusey. 


Tue Cross of Christ brought in life for death, heaven for 
hell, the Love of God for Almighty wrath. How shall it not 
change all besides?) It makes weakness strength; sorrow, joy; 
fasting, a feast; sickness, health; weariness, rest; suffering, 
gladness; loss of all things, to win Christ; loneliness, the Re- 
deemer’s Presence; poverty, riches; darkness, light; humilia- 
tion, honor; contempt, glory; our broken offerings, acceptable 
service; petty self-denials, angelic crowns. For it enables us to 
love Him who first loved us; and to those who love Him it 
makes all things to be an earnest of His Love; all partaking of 
His Cross to be health and life. It drops life-giving Blood 
from that Sacred Side on every sorrow borne patiently and 
taken willingly, as His gift to His penitent disciples. It gives 
to our blind and maimed sacrifices, if they be the best we can 
offer, some portion of that Death of infinite value, which gives 
life and value to all which lives and loves——Dr. Pusey. 


“Fatuer, I will that they also whom Thou hast given Me, 
be with Me where Iam.” This is not the petition of a suppliant, 
but the claim of a Conqueror. There was only one request He 
ever made, or ever can make, that was refused; it was the 
prayer wrung forth by the presence and power of superhuman 


The Diving Church.. 
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anguish: “Father, if i¢ be possible, let this cup pass from Me 
Had that prayer been answered, never could one: consolatory 
word have been ours. “Jf 2¢ be possible;’ but for that gracious 
parenthesis, we must have been lost forever! In unmurmuring 
submission the bitter cup was drained; all the dread penalties of 
the law were borne, the atonement, completed, an. all-perfect 


-righteousness wrought out; and now, as the stipulated reward of 


His obedience and sufferings, the Victor claims His trophies. 
What are they? Those that were given Him of the Father— 
the countless multitudes redeemed by His Blood. These He 
“wills to be with Him where He is”’—the spectators of 
His glory, and partakers of His crown. Wondrous word 
and will of a dying testator! His last prayer on earth is 
an importunate pleading for their glorification: His part- 
ing wish is to meet them in heaven: as if these earthly 
jewels were needed to make His crown complete—their happi- 
ness and joy the needful complement of His own.—The. Words 
of Jesus. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE PALM. 


By Assy Sruart Marss. 


HEN the other trees had spoken, when the oak had told 

why it was tall and straight, when the olive had told its 
story, when the rose and the thorn-tree had related their sad, 
sweet legends; then it became the turn of the palm tree. In 
reply to the questions of the other trees, why its young leaves 
turned sharply upward, and why, clumsy as they were, they 
always had a waving motion, the palm replied: 

“You, O queen rose, are the flower of the Blessed Mary; you, 
O fig-tree, afforded both shade and food to the Master; but a great 
honor and a glory was awarded to us. When, for one short hour, 
the people owned their Lord, they carried palm branches in the 
way before Him. We had hitherto crowned many victors, vic- 
tors in games and victors in war; but none like this One. We 
delighted to do Him honor, and we palm leaves gently waved 
in the hands that bore us. This is the waving motion that you 
have noticed. When our branches wave, we are thinking of the 
Master before whom we were borne that day in triumph. We 
waved our gladness, and spoke with all the voices we had, to do 
Him honor. Our waying was an undertone or accompaniment 
to the people’s Hozannas. 

“When our branches are young, and point, as you have seen, 
to heaven, they are looking for Him, the Light, again. It is 
only when they become covered with dust, and their strength 
is weakened, that they bend towards earth. Even then, we 
do not lose the waving motion. We always keep that up, for 
we ever bear in mind that. sad, glad day.” 

And the palm-tree gently waved her branches, as with the 
tender remembrance; but she spake no more, and the other trees 
were content that the palm should tower above many of its com- 
panions, for so great an honor was its heritage. 


A LIFE SAVED BY SELF-CONTROL. 


HE dinner was just finished, and several officers were sitting 
round the table. The conversation had not been animated, 


‘and there came a lull, as the night was too hot for small talk. 


The major of the regiment, a man of fifty-five, turned towards his 
next neighbor at the table, a young subaltern, who was leaning 
back in his chair with his hands clasped behind his head. The 
major was slowly looking the man over, from his handsome face 
down, when, with sudden alertness, and in a quiet, steneke voige, 
he said: 

“Don’t move, please, Mr. Carruthers, I want to tay an ex: 
periment with you. Don’t move a muscle.” 

“All right, major,” replied the subaltern, withouan even. ne 
ing his eyes; “hadn’t. the least idea of moving: I assure. eu. 
What’s the game?” 

By this time all the Others - were pretence in a daly ex: 
pectant way. 

“Do you think,” continued the major, an his. yoice now 
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trembled a little, “that you can keep absolutely still for, say, 


tro. minutes, to save’ your life?” 


» “Are you joking ? gar 
Quite’ the contrary,” was the quiet reply, “move a muscle 


ui and ‘you are a dead man. Can you stand the strain ?” 


naam Pe 


. The subaltern whispered “Yes,” and his face paled ahialtly. 
“Burke,” said the major, addressing an officer, “pour some 


aes milk into a saucer, and set it on the floor here just be- 
‘hind me. 


‘Gently, man! Quiet!” 
Not a word was spoken as the officer quietly filled the 
saucer, walked with it around the table, and set it down where 


the major had indicated. Like a marble statue sat the young 


ys young graduate. 


your share.” 


subaltern, in his white linen clothes, while a cobra de capella 
which had been crawling up the leg of his trousers, slowly raised 
its head, then turned, descended to the floor, and glided towards 
the milk. Suddenly the silence was broken by the report of 
the major’s revolver, and the snake lay dead on the floor. 
“Thank you, major,” said the subaltern, as the two men 

shook hands warmly, “you have saved my life!” 

_ “You’re welcome, my boy,” replied the senior, “but you did 
—Young People’s Paper. F 


A WORD TO OUR GIRLS. 


T IS such a wise thing to call that last day at school “Com- 
_mencement Day,” for it does commence so much for the 
Out of the little realm of teachers and school- 
mates our girl graduate comes into the great school of life, the 
world. To some chosen souls the divine call -is given to conse- 
erate their future years to a hidden life in religion; but the 
majority of our girls return to their homes, where their duties 
and responsibilities begin to grow, and the dependence of school 
days vanishes, But our education should go on as long as life 
lasts, and we never become so learned that we can afford to 
dispise little things. Every day of our life is sure to bring us 
a lesson, and it helps wonderfully to make a resolution to learn 
our daily lesson with diligence and humility. If we watch for 
them carefully, so many opportunities will come to us for help- 
ing and cheering all around us. It is easy to learn which chair 
father likes to sit in while he reads the evening paper, and then 
to place it ready for him. There are hundreds of ways to lighten 


mother’s duties, and just as many to give her little pleasures. 


These “little things” do cost something. It is not possible to try 
and make those around us happy without some corresponding 
sacrifice of self; but it is a paying investment, and when youth, 
which does not last forever, dear girl, is past, and these dear 
ones have gone, too, you will find a great happiness in the re- 
membrance that you were thoughtful and loving to them always. 
The sisters and brothers need your consideration, also, especially 
the younger ones. They are very trying sometimes, but an im- 
patient word seldom does them any good, nor does it often 
achieve the desired result. Patience with these, a bright, cheer- 
ful patience, that will win their wayward little hearts, and then 
they will become amenable to law and order, as sister under- 
stands it. 

To be quietly helpful to all in her household; to set self 
aside continually, and to try earnestly to make everyone she 
comes in contact with happy and better—these are the true 
woman’s rights, as well as privileges. If our young lady begins 
with these resolutions she will find plenty to do. Time will 
never hang heavy on her hands, and from the noisy, trying 
little brother up to mother and father, she will be loved more 
than a royal princess. 

When Alexander saw Diogenes sitting in the sun, the great 
conqueror asked the philosopher if there was anything he could 
do for him. Diogenes looked up and answered: 

“Yes, stand out of ay sunshine, and do not take away that 
which you cannot give.” 

If there is nothing else to do, at least do not stand in any- 
one’s sunshine because of some disappointment or moodiness in 
yourself. Do not let your gloominess get outside. Smile it 


‘away. Keep your heart bright, and say always the kindest, 


~pleasantest word on‘every subject, and be charitable in your 


judgments. 


’ There is one little thing more. The early years of learning 
at, school ought to have laid the tracks for thought and action. 


It is not enough to be able to show medals and diploma. The 
happy possession of these do not at all prove that our girl’s edu- 


eation is finished. It only shows that the tracks have been laid, 
and it is our girl’s duty now to keep them in order and in use; 
they should not become, like some railroad ventures in the land, 


“two streaks of rust with a right of way.—F'amily Churchman. 
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- HOUSECLEANING HELPS. 


THERE are several ways by which wall paper can be cleaned so 


_ that it looks almost as good as new, and now that spring house clean- 
_ing is so near at hand the knowledge may be of use to some house- 
' keepers. 


One way is an old one, but as it is very satisfactory, I give it 
with the rest. Take a loaf of bread, stale, but not too hard, and cut 
off one crust, then taking it in one hand, rub the paper gently with 
the exposed surface. When the bread looks soiled, cut off a very thin 
slice and proceed with the work. It is best to rub up and down on 
the paper, and clean each place thoroughly before leaving it. 

Another way is to take a loaf of rye bread, and after removing 
the crust, soak it in ammonia. It must be so wet that one can work 
it in the hands into a ball. Rub the paper lightly with it, and as 
the ball becomes soiled on the outside, knead it until a clean surface 
is exposed. This will remove the dirt and smoke, and freshen up the 
paper wonderfully. 

Another plan is to make a soft dough of coarse flour mixed with 
water. It should be stiff enough to handle easily. The paper can be 
rubbed with it, as in the former method. 

When there are grease spots on the paper, 
paper over them, and pass a hot iron over it. 
needed several times if the spot is large. 

When there are spots from which the color has been removed, 
they can be made to look as good as new by the use of water-color 
paints. The design should be traced first, and the filling then put in 
with the paints. 

To remove spots from furniture, rub well with sweet oil and 
turpentine, then wash with warm soapsuds, and polish with crude 
oil. For a good polish for old furniture try the following: Put 
equal parts of kerosene and sweet oil into a large bottle and shake 
well, then apply with a flannel cloth, rubbing the oil in well. It can 
be used on either oiled or varnished surfaces. 

I have seen the following recommended for scratches and bruises 
on furniture: Rub them gently with a fresh hickory or walnut ker- 
nel, and it is said they will quickly disappear. 

For doors and other woodword, put a little cold tea in the water 
used and wash them with a soft cloth. It gives a very fresh and 
clean appearance. 

When matches have been seratched on bare walls, cut a lemon 
in two and rub the marks with it. Wash the acid off with clear 
water, and when the spot is dry rub with whiting until the stains 
cannot be found. When carpets are faded it improves them wonder- 
fully to sponge them over with chloroform, which will brighten all 
aniline colors. Proper attention must be paid to ventilation, or the 
work should be done out of doors. 

To clean the leather seats of chairs, rub them with white of egg 
on a soft sponge; the backs of books can also be improved in the 
same way. 

Gilded picture frames are always a trouble, as it is so hard to 
clean them. To remove flyspecks from them apply alcohol to the 
specks with a camel’s hair brush. A sponge wrung very dry from 
alcohol will remove the spots caused by dampness. Other diseolora- 
tions can often be removed by weak lye. When using it, rub the 
frame lightly with a flannel wet in the solution, and dry femediacely 
with a soft cloth. 

To clean marble that has become stained, use a strong solution 
of washing soda in which a little whiting has been dissolved. Cover 
the marble with the mixture and let it remain half an hour, then 
wash it off and rub the marble with a little alcohol, which will give 
it a fine polish. 

When the drippins from the faucet have discolored the marble 
basin, scour with pulverized chalk moistened with ammonia. 

An excellent way to clean brass so that it looks like new, is to 
dissolve in ammonia a little scouring soap and rub it on the article 
to be cleaned, afterward polish with chamois. 

Fixtures which have become shabby looking can be improved by 
the use of liquid gold paint. A bottle of walnut or cherry stain is 
also very useful at housecleaning tite, so that any articles of stained 
furniture can be retouched if necessary. Screen door and window 
frames often need it after being stored away over winter. 

Wicker chairs soon become soiled, and they can be cleaned for a 
few times with strong salt water, using a brush to scrub them. When 
they cannot be cleaned any longer in this way, they can be stained to 
look nicely. They are also sometimes painted white with enamel 
paint, and either way they look well—The Housekeeper. 


lay coarse, brown 
Fresh paper may be 


THE SHADOW OF THE CROSS. 


A LEGEND OF THN CHRIST-CHILD. 


With outstretched arms the Christ-child stands, so fair, 
Beholds, upon the floor a shadow drear 
His form hath cast, a Cross forever near, 

Yet plays, and seems to feel no grief or care. 


No sadder than all other children, He 
Whose tender feet so soon must tread the path 
Of sorrow to avert the Father’s wrath, 

Like other babes He smiles in childish glee. 


But still the shadow lies upon His way 
Whose sinless beauty brighter grows each day. 
MartTHa A. KIDDER. 


Church Calendar. 


April 1—5th Sunday (Passion) in Lent. 
(Violet). 

os 6—Friday. Fast. 

o 8—6th Sunday (Palm) in Lent. (Violet). 

““12—Maundy Thursday. Fast. 

“ —-18—Good Friday. Fast. (Black). 


“ 14—-Saturday. Easter Even. Fast. (Violet). 
(White at H. C. and at Evensong). 


“15—Sunday. Easter Day. (White). 
** 16—Monday in Easter. (White). 
“17—Tuesday in Easter. (White). 


“ 20—Friday. Fast. 
22—ist Sunday after Laster. 
“ 24—Tuesday. 


(White). 
(Red at Evensong). 


“ 25—Wednesday. St. Mark, Hvang. (Red). 
“  26—Thursday. (White). 

“  27—Friday. Fast. 

“ "29—2d Sunday after Waster. _ (White). 


“ 30—Monday. (Red at Evensong). 


Personal Mention. 


THE Rey. A. H. BEAVIN, late assistant at St, 
Luke’s Cathedral, Halifax, N. S., has been ap- 
pointed curate at the Church of the Holy Com- 
munion, New York. 


THE Rey. SIMON BLINN Buunv is to be ad- 
dressed at 101 William St., Providence, R. I. 


THE Rey. C. N. CLpmenr Brown, of Trinity 
Church, Chicago, should be addressed at the La- 
‘kota Hotel, Michigan Avye., Chicago, Il. 


Tue Rey. W. E. Daw will assume his duties 
as rector at Spotswood, N. J., early in the month. 


THE REY. WM. C. MCCRACKEN has resigned St. 
Martin’s Church, Fairmont, to accept the rector- 
ship of the Church of the Covenant, Junction 
City, Kansas. Address accordingly. 


THE Rey. GpRALD Henry Morsn, of the Dio- 
cese of Minnesota, has been appointed to the 
parish of St. Mary the Virgin, Anchindoir, By 
Rhynie, Aberdeenshire, Scotland. 


THe Rev. L. M. Roprnson should be 
dressed at 5000 Woodland Aye., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TH Rey. Ernest Freperic Surre has ac- 
cepted a call to the rectorship of St. Stephen's 
Church, Harrisburg, Pa., and entered upon his 
duties April 3d. 


Tue address of the Rey. CHAs. F. 
25 Tsukiji, Tokyo, Japan. 


Tun address of the Rt. Rey. AnruHur L. WIL- 
LIAMS, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor of Nebraska, has 
been changed from 3620 Farnam St., to 1056 
Georgia Ave., Omaha. Please address accord- 
ingly. 


DIED, 


Smiru.—Hntered into Paradise on the Feast 
of the Annunciation, Envin Keyser Smiru, 
Priest, Rector Emeritus of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Lambertville, New Jersey, in the 74th year of 
his age. 

Jesu, Mercy ! 


Woop.—Entered into the rest of Paradise, in 
St. Luke’s Hospital, Chicago, March 23d, 1900, 
JULIA RowLNA Morris, widow of Walter Lincoln 
Woop, both of Grand Rapids, Wis., in the 33d 
year of her life. Funeral was held Monday after- 
noon, March 26th, in St. John’s Church, West 
Grand Rapids, of which she was a devoted 
member. 

“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God.” ‘ 


IN MEMORIAM. 


At a meeting of the clergy, held in the yestry 
of St. Mary’s Church, Burlington, N. J., the fol- 
lowing minute, presented by the Committee ap- 
pointed by the Bishop of the. Diocese, ‘was. adopt- 
ed and ordered to be published in the Church 
papers, and a copy to be sent to the family : 

It has pleased God to remove from his earth- 
ly labors,our dear friend and brother, the Rey. 
ELVIN K. Smiru, senior priest of the Diocese, 
and Secretary of the Convention. We therefore 
desire to put on record this expression of our 
high esteem, as we are met together at his burial 
and to express our devout thankfulness for his 
long and useful ministry. 

It lacks but a little more than a year of half 


ad- | 


Sweher is | 


| dersigned did not do. 


The Living Church. 


a century since the elder Bishop Doane ordained 
him Deacon. He began at once his work as Mis- 
sionary in Camden, and founded St. John’s 
Church, in that city. He was called to be the rec- 
tor and spiritual head of St. Mary's Hall, Bur- 
lington, and served in that office under three 
Bishops. He took charge of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Lambertville, when that parish had been 
sorely tried and was very weak. By his Godly 
life and example he redeemed it, and has left there, 
as his memorial, a beautiful stone church with 
rectory and parish house adjoining. We bless 
God for the reverence for the Church and all 
that appertains to it, for the humility, unselfish- 
ness, and consecration to duty, which he con- 
stantly showed. 
A. B. Bakr, D.D., 
Dean of Convocation of New Brunswick. 
i. M. RopMAN, 
FRANCIS T, RUSSELL, S.T.D., 
F Committee. 
St. Mary’s Church, Burlington, N. J. 
March 28th, 1900. 


«OFFICIAL. 


The meeting of the Bishops called by the 
Presiding Bishop for Thursday, April 19th, will 
be held in the Church Missions House in New 
York at 10 o’clock in the morning. A sufficient: 
number of Bishops have signified their intention 
of coming to make sure of a quorum if all come 
who have promised, but the Presiding Bishop 
desires to impress upon the minds of those Bish- 
ops who have accepted the call the necessity of 
their being present to make the quorum absolute- 
ly sure. W. C. DOANE. 


CAUTION. 


A Mr. Stewart (who is “assisted” by a friend | 
named Mr. Burr) is travelling around the South | 


getting up local Church directories. 
listening to his propositions will do well to 
watch everything closely. Alas! What the un- 
W. KI. Lioxp. 
Paris, Texas. 


Any priest 


APPEALS, 

Tun DommESTIC AND FoORWIGN MISSIONARY 
| Socimry, the Church Missions House, 281 | 
Fourth Ave., New York. Officers: Rigor Rey. 
Tuomas M. Cuark, D.D., president; Rr. Rey. 
WILLIAM CroSwbLL Doann, D.D., vice-presi- 


dent; Rnv. ARTHUR S. LuoyD, D.D., general sec- 
retary; Rev. JOSHUA KIMBER, associate secre- 


tary; Mr. Joun W. Woop, corresponding  secre- 


tary; Rev. Rospprr B. Kimber, local secretary; | 
|G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


Mr. Grorcn C. THOMAS, treasurer; Mr. DB. WAL- 
TER ROBERTS, assistant treasurer. 

This society comprehends all persons who are 
members of this Church. It is the Church’s 
established agency for the conduct of general 
missionary work. At home this work is in 
seventeen missionary districts, in ]~erto Rico, 


and in forty-three dioceses; and includes that | 


among the negroes in the South, and the In- 
dians. Abroad, the work includes the missions 
in Africa, China, and Japan; the support of the 
Church in Haiti; and of the presbyter named by 
the Presiding Bishop to counsel and guide the 
workers in Mexico. The society also aids the 
work among the English-speaking people in Mex- 
ico, and transmits contributions desig:ated for 
the other work in that country. 

The Society pays the salaries and traveling 
expenses of twenty-two missionary Bishops, and 
the Bishop of Haiti; 1,630 other missionaries 
depend in whole or in part for their support 
upon the offerings of Church people, made 
through this Society. There are many schools, 
orphanages, and hospitals at home and abroad 
which but for the support that comes through 
the Society, would of necessity be abandoned. 

The amount required to meet all appropria- 
tions for this work to the end of the fiscal year, 
September 1, 1900, is $630,000.. For this sum 
the Board of Managers must depend upon the 
voluntary offerings of the members of the 
Church. Additional workers, both men and 
women, are constantly needed to meet the in- 
creasing demands of the work (both at home 
and abroad). 

The Spirit of Missions is the official month- 
ly magazine— $1 a year. All information pos- 
sible concerning the Society’s work will be fur- 
nished on application. 

Remittances should be made to Mr. GnrorRGD 
C. THOMAS, treasurer. 

All other official communications should be 
addressed to the Board of Managers, Church 
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Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Legal title (for use in making wills): Tam 
DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY Socrpry 
OF THH PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THB 
UNITED STATES oF AMERICA. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


WaAnNtTED.— Organist and Choirmaster for vest- 
ed and mixed choir. Salary $400 to competent 
man. Splendid opportunity for talented musi- 
cian and voice trainer to make from $1,000 to 
$2,000 per year. Address, Rry. L. D. HOorkIns, 
Sheboygan, Wis. 


A SOUTHERN lady, who has travelled exten- _ 


sively on the continent and through the British 
Isles, will take a small select party abroad in 
June. Adress, Miss E. H. Clarke, 117 31st St., 
Newport News, Va. 


WANTED.—UNMARRInD Catholic Priest for 
eurate of New York City parish. Musical and 
Sunday School worker preferred. Address, Fred- 
erick Beltz, Hsq., 111 Broadway, N. Y, 


WANTED, for the Fall, position of responsi- 
bility in a girl’s school; principal, preceptress, 
or teacher. Large experience and the best of 
references offered. 
ING CHURCH. 


WANTED.— Consecrated men and women for 
rescue work in the Church Army; training free. 
For further particulars, address Mayor MARTHA 
H. Wurts, 299 George St., New Haven, Conn. 


COMMUNION WArerRS 20 cts. per hundred; 
Priests’ 1 ct. each; Marked Sheets 2 cts. Miss 
A. G. Bloomer, 229 Railroad Ave., Mt. Vernon, 


RNG 9 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
JAS. POTT & CO. 

The Ascent Through Christ. A Study of the 
Doctrine of Redemption in the Light of the 
Theory of Eyolution. By HE. Griffith-Jones, 
B.A. $2.50. : 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 
HIome Nursing. Modern Scientifie Methods for 


the Care of the Sick. By Eveleen Harri- 
$1.00. 


son. 


CHARLES SCRIBNERS’ SONS. 
Laith and Light. Wssays on the Relation of 
Agnosticism to Theology: By William Pier- 
son Merrill. $1.00. 


The Prelude and the Play. 
$1.50. 


By Rufus Mann. 


(Through Des Forges 


& Co.. Milwaukee). 


Problems in Ethics; or Grounds for a Code of 


Rules for Moral Conduct. 
fort Kedney. $1.50. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


Forges & Co.) 


By John Stein- 


(Through Des 


Poor People, 
$1.50. 


A Novel. By I. K. Friedman. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED, 


Transvdual. An Address” 
By William Robins. Printed for the benefit of 
“The Soldiers of the Queen Relief Fund.’ De- 
troit, Mich.: John Bornman & Son. Toronto, 
Ont.: Wm. Tyrrell & Co. Paper cover, 25 cts. 
Limp cloth, 30 ets. 


The Truth. About the 


Tuat the verse of Edward Rowland Sill 
has taken a foremost and permanent place in 
American poetry now seems certain. Hvyery 
anthology of American metrical composition 
includes specimens of his verses, the “Fool’s 
Prayer” being notably a favorite for this use. 
Since the poet’s death, in 1887, the volumes 
of his verse have had a sale which constitutes 
a disproof of the frequently heard assertion, 
that interest in poetry is declining. It is 
probably more correct to say that taste in 
verse is rising, and that the “boudoir poet” is 
no longer in favor, while the virile singer is 
in demand. Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
will soon publish a volume of the dead sing- 
er’s prose and letters, containing many of his 
best brief essays written for The Atlantic’s 
“Contributors’ Club,’ and many extracts 
from his letters throwing much light on his 
aims and efforts. 


Address S., care Tun Liv-' 
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ALABAMA, 


Conference with the Bishop—Lent at Montgom- 
ery—New Organ—Selma. 


On Monpay, March 5th, a conference of 


the various ministers in Mobile in the inter- 
est of Unity, was held at the Y. M. C. A. 
building, called by Bishop Wilmer. The Bish- 
op, attended by three of his clergy, found 
present several Baptist, Methodist, and Pres- 
byterian ministers. After an opening prayer 
by the Rev. Dr. Burgett (Presbyterian), the 
Bishop made a brief address. He said in 
part: “We are divided, it is true, but with 
all our different modes, we can and should 
agree on certain central truths. We can and 
must unite in loyalty to our common Mas- 
ter.” Short and earnest addresses were made 
by others of the ministers present. The Con- 
ference has created a great impression and 
many have talked in the streets and in their 
homes of what is called “The wonderful meet- 
ing of Bishop Wilmer with the ministers of 
the city,” and of the impressive words of the 
feeble but grand old Bishop. 


Durine Lent the rector of St. John’s, 
Montgomery, is delivering lectures at the 
Church of the Holy Comforter, the rector of 
the latter church doing the same at St. 
John’s. The “Guild of Christian Service” at 
St. John’s, numbering 115 members, recently 
held a meeting at which a paper was read on 
“A Woman’s Service to the Church,” followed 
by a brief address by the rector. St. John’s 
is to take charge of the Church of the In- 
nocents, West End. <A lot has been pur- 
chased and paid for, and funds are now being 
raised with which to erect a church for the 
colored people, to be known as the Church of 
the Good Shepherd. A good congregation has 
already been gathered. 


THE new pipe organ recently purchased at 
a cost of $1,500 for St. Paul’s Church, Greens- 
boro, is expected to be ready for use by 
Haster. 

ANOTHER city lot of considerable value 
has been given to the Church of the Holy 
Comforter, Montgomery, to be used for the 
benefit of the parish. This is the third lot 
that has been given to this parish within the 
past two years. 


Ir ts likely that St. Paul’s Church, Sel- 
ma, will receive $10,000 from the Federal gov- 
ernment under the law recently enacted by 
Congress, providing for payment for church 
property destroyed by Federal troops during 
the Civil War. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK. 
Memorial Tablet at Cazenovia. 


_ A MEMORIAL tablet to the late Mrs. Alex- 
ander Krumbhaar has been placed in St. 
Peter’s Church, Cazenovia. Mrs. Krumbhaar 
was one of the most active and faithful 
among our Church people in the early and 
struggling years of the Church in Central 
New York. 

CHICAGO, 
St. James’—The Epiphany—St, Peter’s. 


Tue Rt. Rey. Dr. Courtney, Bishop of 
_ Noya’ Scotia, has been visiting in Chicago, 
en route from California, the guest of Mr. 
- Henry Bausher. He preached at St. James’ 
Church, where he was rector for many years, 
_ being gladly weleomed by his old parishion- 
ers. “The good or evil that shall develop 
within a man,” said Bishop Courtney, “is 
determined by the man himself. The choice 
is his own. Environment may exercise its 
tremendous influence in the shaping of char- 


acter, and hereditary impulses may be a pow- 
erful lever for good or bad, but the decision 
to become what he may, lies with the man 
himself.” 


AvT THE Church of the Epiphany (Rev. 
J. H. Hopkins, rector), the Rev. E. R. Wood- 
man, of the Missionary District of Tokyo, 
preached a very interesting sermon, describ- 
ing the Church’s work in Japan. The Broth- 
erhood men of this parish have been holding 
very successful meetings on the Thursday 
evenings in Lent, addressed by well-known 
priests and laymen of the Diocese, and the 
Woman’s Auxiliary held an interesting meet- 
ing, discussing Church work in West Africa 
and Puerto Rico. The choir has sung Stain- 
er’s “Crucifixion” every Sunday during Lent 
at evening prayer, the congregations being 
large and reverent. 


At St. Prerer’s Church, Belmont Avenue, 
Tuesday, April 3d, was to have been observed 
as a quiet day. The services and meditations 
were to be conducted by Father Huntingdon. 
The services will begin with an early cele- 
bration at 7 A. M., instruction and medita- 
tion through the day, and evensong at 5 P. M. 
On Wednesday of this week, the sacred ora- 
torio by C. Lee Williams, “Jesus at Bethany,” 
will be rendered by the choir, and will be re- 
peated on Palm Sunday evening. 


Tue President of the G. F. S. A., Mrs. 
Thomas Roberts, sailed on the Kaiser Wil- 
helm II. for Europe, Egypt, and Palestine. 
In her travels she will visit branches of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society in the East. On her 
homeward journey she proposes to visit the 
Paris Exposition. 


DELAWARE, 


Quiet Day—Wilmington—S, S, Institute—Church 
Club—Colored Mission—Missionary Study. 


A quiet day for women was held in St. 
Andrew’s Church, Wilmington, on March 
29th. It was conducted by the Rev. Floyd W. 
Tomkins, and the subjects of his addresses 
were: Holiness; Around the Cross; Strug- 
gle; Victory; Peace. The day was com- 
menced with a celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion at 7:30, and a second celebration at 
10:30, after which the first address was given. 
In the evening a service for both men and 
women was held and a sermon preached by 
the Rev. N. 8. Thomas, rector of the Church 
of the Holy Apostles, Philadelphia. 


Tue Rey. Dr. H. L. Duhring paid a visit 
to Wilmington on Sunday, March 25th, and 
addressed a mass meeting of all the Sunday 
Schools at St. Andrew’s Church. The visit 
was in the interest of the Children’s Lenten 
offering, and his, address was received with 
much enthusiasm by the many children and 
others present. Bishop Coleman spoke of the 
need of arousing our interest in the work 
of missions, and especially of our own Dioc- 
esan Fund, which is needing help very 
sorely. 

In the evening a missionary service was 
held in Trinity Church, at which addresses 
were made by Dr. Duhring and Archdeacon 
Appleby, of Minnesota. 


Tre annual meeting of the Church Sunday 
School Institute is to be held this year at 
Newark (Rey. Wm. M. Jefferis, rector). The 
programme is being prepared. 

Tur Church Club of Delaware held its 
annual meeting on Thursday, the 29th. Mr. 
Chas. M. Curtis, of Wilmington, was elected 
president, and Mr. Francis G. Du Pont, secre- 
tary and treasurer. : 


Tuer Bishop has lately received two dona- 
tions, one of $500, another of $100,-towards 
the building fund of St. Matthew’s Church 
for the colored folk of Wilmington, now in 
process of erection. 


THE missionary study class this year is 
under the leadership of the Rev. W. F. B. 
Jackson, acting rector of St. Andrew’s. The 
main line of study is missionary biography 
and description of the particular field, the 
first paper being read by Mr. Jackson on the 
Life of Bishop Hannington. Other papers 
have been by Mrs. H. W. Cunningham, on 
“Bishop Feild,” and by Miss Wilson on ‘““New- 
foundland”; Miss Lafferty on “Carey”; and 
Miss Shortlidge on “India, the Scene of Car- 
ey’s Labors”; and at the last meeting, Mrs. 
McIlvaine read a paper on “Paton, the 
Apostle of the New Hebrides,” and Mrs. Brad- 
ford on the geography, ete., of the scene of 
Paton’s labors. 


FOND DU LAC, 
Vested Choir at Oconto—Delay at Green Bay. 


A VESTED choir is to be introduced at St. 
Mark’s Church, Oconto, on Palm Sunday. 


At Curist CHurcH, Green Bay, some em- 
barrassment is caused by the fact that the 
church was ready for the formal opening on 
Passion Sunday as had been planned, but 
the pews have not been delivered, and cannot 
be available before April 15th, the delay be- 
ing occasioned by the strikes in Chicago. 


LONG ISLAND. 
Ilfness of Rev. R. T. Homans. 


Ir 1s a pleasure to learn that the Rey. R. 
T. Homans, who has lately been appointed 
rector of Whitestone, has recovered from an 
attack of appendicitis, and has entered upon 
his new parochial labors. 


- 


LOS ANGELES. 
If{ness of the Bishop. 

WE LEARN with regret that the Bishop of 
the Diocese has been ill at the Good Samar- 
itan Hospital. At last reports he was rap- 
idly improving. 


LOUISIANA. 
Large Confirmation Class—Mlssionary Meeting. 

A spLeNpID Confirmation class, consisting 
of sixty-five adults and children, was con- 
firmed by Bishop Sessums at St. Anna’s 
Church, New Orleans, the Rev. E. W. Hunter, 
rector, on the evening of the Festival of the 
Annunciation. The adults, thirteen, were all 
converts from the various denominations, 
while the children, all of them, were from 
families in which the parents were divided 
in their religious affiliation. 

A MISSIONARY meeting of peculiar inter- 
est was held at Trinity Church, New Orleans, 
Rey. Dr. Warner, rector, on the evening of 
March 26th. The weather was unfavorable, 
but a large congregation was gathered never- 
theless. Many of the city clergy were pres- 
ent, and addresses were made by some of 
them, as well as by the Bishop. Dr. Warner 
has always been deeply interested in the Dioc- 
esan and General Missionary enterprises of 
the Church, and his efforts always produce 
good results. 


MARYLAND. 
New Church in Baltimore. 
A NEW mission work has been opened in 


Baltimore and has been placed by the Bishop 
under the care of the rector of St. Luke’s. 
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A chapel will shortly be erected at the cor- 
ner of North Avenue and First Street, the 
site for which has already been obtained. 


MICHIGAN. 
Lent at Ann Arbor. 


In Sr.-AnpREW’s Church, Ann Arbor, the 
Rey. Henry Tatlock rector, the sermon at the 
morning service on Ash Wednesday was 
preached by the Rev. Clarence Buel, of De- 
troit. On the Second Sunday in Lent, the 
Rey. W. 8. Sayres, general missionary, pre- 
sented the cause of Diocesan missions. The 
daily Lenten services are being largely at- 
tended. At the Friday afternoon service, ad- 
dresses are made by laymen of the parish who 
are professors in the University of Michigan. 
The following are these lay speakers: Pro- 
fessors Wenley, Thompson, Brewster, Stanley, 
A. G. Hall, and Butts. At the Saturday 
afternoon service the addresses are given by 
the following Detroit clergymen: the Rey. 
W. O. Waters, rector of St. Andrew’s Church; 
the Rey. 8. 8S. Marquis, rector of St. Joseph’s 
Church; the Rey. C. J. H. Mockridge, vicar of 
St. Mary’s Chapel; the Rev. F. B. Hodgins, 
assistant minister in St. John’s Chureh; the 
Rev. J. A. Chapin, assistant minister in 
Christ Church; and the Rey. E. P. Smith, as- 
sistant minister in St. Paul’s Church. The 
rector, being at present without an assist- 
ant, has asked the Rev. Dr. H. W. Jones, 
Dean of the Theological Seminary at Gam- 
bier, Ohio, to help him during Holy Week 
and Easter. Dr. Jones will conduct the Three 
Hours’ service on Good Friday. On Easter 
Day there will be five services: celebration at 
7 A. M.; second celebration at 9 A. M., with an 
address by Dr. Jones; third celebration at 
10:30 A. M., with a sermon by the rector; 
children’s service at 4:00 P. M., with an ad- 
dress by the rector; and evening service at 
7:30 P. M., with a sermon by Dr. Jones. The 
Rt. Rey. the Bishop of the Diocese is expected 
to visit the parish on the evening of Passion 
Sunday to administer the Apostolic Rite of 
Confirmation. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Anniversary of Dr. Harris—I[Iness of Rev. H. wW. 
Robinson—New Church. 


THE Rev. George C. Harris, D.D., cele- 
brated, on the Festival of the Annunciation, 
the fortieth anniversary of his ordination to 
the priesthood. Dr. Harris was ordained to 
the diaconate by Bishop Green on April 25th, 
1858, in St. Andrew’s Church, Jackson, and 
was placed in charge of the missions at 
Panola, Sardis, Como, and Oxford. After a 
brief service at these missions, he was called 
to Holy Trinity Church, Nashville, and was 
advanced to the priesthood on March 25th, 
1860, in St. Mary’s Chureh, Memphis, by 
Bishop Otey. After the outbreak of the Civil 
War, Mr. Harris assumed charge of the 
Church of the Advent, Nashville, as vicar for 
the rector, Dr. Quintard, afterward Bishop 
of Tennessee, who had gone to the front as 
Confederate chaplain. Mr. Harris came into 
difficulty with the Federal military govern- 
ment in 1862, and was compelled to with- 
draw from the city. Later he became rector 
of Canton, Miss., and then Chaplain in the 
Confederate Army. In 1871 he became Dean 
of the Cathedral at Memphis, and during his 
rectorship, the Sisterhood of St. Mary were 
settled in that city, and a vested choir was 
introduced into the Cathedral, being the only 
such choir south of the Ohio River, with the 
exception of one at Sewanee. The present 
Bishop of Tennessee was a member of it. Mr. 
Harris remained at his post during the ter- 
rible epidemic of yellow fever in 1878, when 
the Cathedral parish lost forty of its com- 
municants, and its working force lost two of 
its clergy and four of its sisters. Mr. Har- 
ris received the degree of D.D. from the Uni- 
versity of New York in 1877. From 1882 
until 1888 he was in charge of Canton and 


The Living Church. 


Brandon, Miss., from 1888 until 1890, rec- 
tor of Trinity Church, St. Louis, and since 
the latter date has resided in Mississippi, 
having for several years been Archdeacon. 


A LocaL paper contains the sad informa- 
tion that the Rev. H. W. Robinson, mission- 
ary at Brandon, is ill with the small pox. 


Ir 1s hoped that a new church building 
may shortly be erected at Bay St. Louis. 


MONTANA. 
New Churches. 

In tom Milk River Valley it is hoped that 
churches may shortly be erected at Chinook, 
Harlan, and Malta, missions in charge of the 

Rev. H. E. Robbins. Chapels are to be erected 
at each of these points from uniform plans 
which have already been received. It is ex- 
pected that at least two of them will be erect- 
ed this year. 


NEBRASKA, 
New Church at Genoa. 

Durtne the week beginning March 25th, 
Bishop Williams visited Cedar Rapids, of 
which the Rey. Thomas Hines is rector, and 
several missions adjoining. At Fullerton, on 
Monday, service was held in the Presbyterian 
house of worship, and on Tuesday night the 


‘a choir of Indian boys and girls. 
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Bishop and Mr. Hines held service in the new 
church at Genoa. At this point is a govern- 
ment school for Indians, and a large number 
of the pupils are baptized Churchmen, a few 
being communicants. The new church is built 
close to the school grounds for the special 
benefit of the Indian students, and was erect- 
ed by friends of the Indians in various parts 
of the country. The Bishop confirmed five 
young Indian men at this service. On 
Wednesday morning the new church was con- 
secrated by Bishop Worthington, assisted by 
Bishop Williams, the Rev. C. A. Weed, and 
Mr. Hines. Bishop Williams was the preach- 
er, and Bishop Wor thington also made a 
brief, but most touching and effective address 
to the young Indians present. He told them 
that the church was theirs, and that while 
the white residents of the town would be wel- 
come to attend its services and to become par- 
ishioners, yet the church was built especially 
for the Indians. The music was conducted by 
The build- 
ing is a neat, pretty, and Churchly structure, 
and will seat about two hundred persons, It 
is erected largely through the liberality of the 
Bishop of the Diocese and the earnest work 
of the district presbyter, the Rev. C. A. Weed, 
assisted by friends of the Indians in various 
parts of the country. The church is dedicated 
to St. Andrew and will be under the care of 
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Absolutely Pure 


Makes light, flaky, delicious hot 


biscuits, 


rolls, muffins and crusts. 


Makes hot bread wholesome. These 
are qualities peculiar to it alone. 


I have found the Royal Baking Powder superior 
to all others. —C. Goryu, late Chef, Delmonico’s, 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 


100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
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the rector of Trinity Church, Cedar Rapids, 
who will render services once in two weeks. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Death of Rey. E. K. Smith. 


THe Rev. Elvin Keyser Smith, rector 
emeritus of St. Andrew’s Church, Lambert- 
ville, died on the Feast of the Annunciation, 
in the 74th year of his age. Mr. Smith had 
been associated with New Jersey during the 
whole of his ministry, and at the time of his 
death was secretary of the Diocesan Conven- 
tion, and treasurer of the Christian Knowl- 
edge Society. He was ordained by Bishop G. 
W. Doane, to the diaconate in 1851 and to the 
priesthood in 1852. His earlier ministry was 
spent as missionary, and afterward rector, of 
St. John’s Church, Camden, and from 1859 
to 1879, as principal of St. Mary’s Hall, Bur- 
lington, where he became widely known, and 
was recognized as one of the first educators 
in the Church. In 1879 he became rector at 
Lambertville, from which position he retired 
-as rector emeritus in 1896. 


NEW YORK. 


Decorations at the Church of Aff Angels—High- 
land.—Musical Service, 


InTERIOR decorations in the Church of All 
Angels will be made shortly after Easter, in- 
eluding the erection of a new altar and rere- 
dos, as a memorial to the late Dr. Charles F. 
Hoffman, former rector of the parish. 


‘ At Hory Trinity Cuurcu, Highland, the 
church is being thoroughly re-decorated and 
repaired, and the basement is being fitted for 
guild and social rooms. The mission is in 
charge of the Rey. Francis Washburn, of 
Newburgh. 


A MUSICAL service was held at St. Mark’s 
Church, New York, on Passion Sunday 
evening, when, after a shortened form of 
evening prayer and sermon, a musical pro- 
gramme consisting of solos, duets, quartettes, 
and choruses, appropriate to the season, was 
rendered by the choir. On Easter Day the 
choir will be largely augmented and will be 
assisted by a string orchestra. Confirmation 
is to be administered at the church on Friday 
evening, April 6th, and on the evening of 
Palm Sunday the special preacher is to be 
the Rey. J. H. Rylance, D.D. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


Report of Work among the Colored People. 
Tue Rey. J. H. M. Pollard, who was ap- 
pointed two years ago as Archdeacon in 
charge of the work among colored people in 
this Diocese, makes a brief statement of the 
work done during these two years, and gives 
other matters of interest. Two churches have 
been consecrated, St. Luke’s, Tarboro; and 
St. Michael and All Angels’, Charlotte. <A 
school house has been built for St. Ambrose, 
Raleigh. There are in the Diocese sixteen 
Stations, served by two white and eight col- 
ored clergymen. ‘There are seven white and 
twenty-three colored teachers in the day 
schools. Of parochial schools there are nine, 
and at the head of all the Church institutions 
stands St. Augustine’s School, Raleigh, with 
an excellent corps of fifteen teachers, pro- 
viding a good normal and collegiate course 
of study, and with a plant ample enough to 
open the industrial department on a large 
scale. There are four finished chapels in the 
Diocese, the remaining places of worship be- 
-ing either rented houses or rooms, or unfin- 
ished houses. There are in the Diocese thir- 
ty-seven counties, having a population of 
800,000, of whom over 300,000 are colored. 
Uur work covers twelve counties and reaches 
_ about 2,000 persons, and in the remaining 
twenty-five counties, with a population of 
perhaps 200,000, the Church is unknown and 
none of our clergy have ever been seen or 
heard. 


The Living Church. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Addresses by Archbishop and Mrs. Lewis—New 
Window at Christ Church—S, S, Institute— 
Several Bequests—Death of a Churchwoman. 


ArcuBISHOP Lewis, of Ontario, preached 
in the Church of the Covenant, Philadelphia, 
Rev. J. J. J. Moore, rector, on Sunday morn- 
ing, 25th ult., his text being St. James ii. 14, 
and detailed the misfortunes, difficulties, and 
trials of the vast number of unconverted Eng- 
lish and American girls in the French cap- 
ital; concluding with an earnest plea for pe- 
cuniary assistance, in liquidating the incum- 
brance on the “Washington House.” 


Berore a large audience assembled in 
Holy Trinity parish house, Philadelphia, on 
Tuesday afternoon, 27th ult., Mrs. Ada Leigh- 
Lewis, wife of the Archbishop of Ontario, de- 
livered an address on “Institution and Work 
of British and American Mission Homes in 
Paris for Unprotected English-speaking 
Young Women.” While Mrs. Lewis dwelt up- 
on missions in general, she confined her re- 
marks largely to an appeal for funds on be- 
half of the Washington House, No. 18 Rue de 
Milan, Paris. This house was established 
fourteeen years ago. It had been donated by 
an American woman, who desired her name 
withheld, upon condition that those inter- 
ested in the work should purchase the ground. 
lor this purpose a heavy mortgage had been 
incurred, and it was now necessary to raise 
a sum of $37,000 before August in order to 
clear off the debt. Aside from this incum- 
brance the institution has been self-support- 
ing. Mrs. Lewis quoted several endorsements 
from those who had. visited the home. Among 
them was that of the Rev. F. W. Tomkins, 
rector of Holy Trinity, who had passed con- 
siderable time at the home, and who said: 
“T spent several days at Washington Home 
last August, in order to observe the work. 
It is a noble enterprise and well worthy of 
support in every way.” Another from Dr. 
John Watson (Ian Maclaren) said: “The 


GRAPE NUTS CURE 
Good Food Works Salvation. 


“When I began the use of Grape-Nuts 
food for breakfast, I was suffering with ner- 
vous and stomach troubles. JI found that 
Grape-Nuts furnished a nourishing, satisfy- 
ing meal, that the stomach took to beauti- 
fully. I feel so much more satisfied and well- 
fed after a meal of Grape-Nuts, and do not 
have that disagreeable gorged and tight feel- 
ing in the stomach which so often used to ac- 
company my meals when I was using other 
foods. 

“This proves to me that Grape-Nuts 
is a highly condensed and nourishing 
which satisfies the system as no other food 
does, and causes no. indigestion. It is a 
Godsend to all sufferers of stomach and nery- 
ous troubles. 

“T have several neighbors who are using 
‘both Postum Cereal Coffee and Grape-Nuts, 
and they wonder how they ever did without 
either, since learning how good and _bene- 
ficial they are. One lady has a family of 
growing school children. She says they use 
nothing else for their luncheon at noon but 
Grape-Nuts with milk. ‘They all enjoy the 
food very much and feel well fed. She states 
that when the children come in from school, 
uuwey are not starved for a piece of something 
to eat, as they formerly were when they 
lunched from all other foods. % 

“This has convinced her that Grape-Nuts 
food sustains the system longer than any 
other food. The fact that it is thoroughly 
cooked and ready for immediate serving is of 
great value, especially when one is in a hurry. 
Please do not publish my name.” The name 
of this lady can be had by application to the 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 


food 
food 
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Matinskioa 


N the matter of food, the adult person 

having obtained his growth only re- 
quires to repair the waste and maintain 
the bodily heat ; but the little one not 
only has this to do, but must also pro- 
vide for an enormously rapid growth and 
development in addition. This cannot 
be done on an unsuitable diet. The in- 
fant must have a suitable diet. 
Mellin’s Food and milk is a suitable diet; 
approved and used by the medical pro- 
fession all over the world, Mellin’s Food 
has become the principal diet of thousands 
of infants. Mellin’s Food and milk is a 
diet which contains sufficient necessary 
nutritive elements in the proper form and 
in the right proportion. 


Lately there has been talk about preparing 
cow’s milk for babies by the doctors, and arti- 
cles are being written by the hundred describing 
methods of fixing and preparing it ; experience 
tells me, however, that Mellin’s Food, prepared 
as directed on the bottles, to suit the age of the 
child, is good enough to raise a family of seven 
and lose none of them. Dr. E. J. Kemper 

Jasper, Ind. 
I use Mellin’s Food for my baby and recommend 
it to all mothers whose babies do not seem to 
thrive on nature’sfood. I have tried various 
artificial foods with my babies and can freely 
say nothing compares with Mellin’s Food. My 
little’ girl, now eight months old, seemed to 
stop growing at about four months old, lost 
flesh, became pale. Our physician said she 
needed more nourishment, and we then began 
the use of Mellin’s Food, and the improvement 
in baby was wonderful. She now is the pic- 
ture of health and a very flattering advertise- 
ment for Mellin’s Food. She has never been 
sick or had to take any medicine since I began 
giving her the Food. Mrs, F. D. MarTIN 


Lakota, Texas 


SEND A POSTAL FOR A FREE 
SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD 


EM ee 
Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 
Ee eS a 


NEW BOOKLETS. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way is issuing a series of booklets regarding 
points of interest along its lines, and if you 
are interested in the western country, or con- 
templating a trip, write Gro. H. Hmarrorp, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago, lll., for 
the special publication desired, enclosing four 
cents in stamps for postage for each one. 


No. 1. The Pioneer Limited. 

No. 2. The Land of Bread and Butter. 

No. 3. The Fox Lake ‘Country. 

No. 4. Fishing in the Great North Woods. 

No. 5. The Lake Superior Country. 

No. 6. Cape Nome Gold Diggings. 

No. 8. Summer Days in the Lake Country. 

No. 9. Summer Homes, 1900. 

No. 11. The Game of Skat. 

No. 12. Milwaukee—The Convention City. 

No. 138. A Farm in the Timber Country. 

No. 14. Stock Raising in the Sunshine 
State. 

No 


. 15. Hunting and Fishing. 


The Hungarian Exiles, 
By Benjamin Cowell. 
Price, $1.00, net. 


This is an historical story of the Eleventh century. 
It deals with the adventures of Bela I. King of, 
Hungary, and of his two young sons, during 
their exile from Hungary and sojourn in Po- 
land. It is a narrative of wild times and wilder 
men, and full of thrilling incidents. The book 
is especially adapted to boys. Fully illustrated. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Paris homes are, to my knowledge, excellent 
institutions.” 

Mrs. Lewis concluded her address with an 
earnest appeal to those present to help along 
the good work, and, by their contributions, 
save the Washington Home, which, unless the 
necessary amount is forthcoming by August, 
must pass out of their hands. 


On Sunpay, April 1st, the Rev. Dr. C. 
Ellis Stevens, dedicated a new memorial 
window in Christ Church, Philadelphia. 
It is from designs by the English house 
of Heaton, Butler & Bayne, represented 
by the Gorham Company, of New York, and 
is part of a series portraying the history of 
the Catholic Church. The upper portion 
gives Constantine’s Vision of the Cross, and 
a lower section illustrates the influence of 
the Cross in history, and alludes to the Cru- 
sades. A memorial endowment of $6,500 is 
given with the window. 


A CIRCULAR has been issued by the Ameri- 
can Sunday School Institute appealing, in be- 
half of the Sunday School Auxiliary of the 
Board of Missions, for increased Lenten offer- 
ings for missions. The sum raised during the 
past twenty-two years was $923,260. 


In THE will of Mahlon H. Dickinson, an 
aged member of the Society of Friends, and 
during his long life prominently identified 
with many charitable institutions, are be- 
quests of $5,000 each, to six hospitals in the 
city of Philadelphia for endowing a free bed 
in each. Of these, the Episcopal Hospital is 
one. ; 

BEQUESTS of $2,000 each are contained in 
the will of Emily A. Kates—to Grace Church, 
Philadelphia, for the endowment fund; and 
to the House of Rest, Germantown. 


AN AGED Churchwoman, Miss Margaret 
Marshall Haven, entered into life eternal on 
Tuesday, 27th ult., in the her 88th year. She 
had been long prominently identified with the 
cause of the education of children. in Phila- 
delphia. Besides conducting a school for 
many years, in which her superior abilities 
won her marked success, she was well-known 
as a writer of children’s stories. Miss Haven 
was also indefatigable in her work among the 
poor and afflicted, and was connected with 
many of the leading charitable organizations 
of the city, especially those identified with 


St. Luke’s-Epiphany parish, where the 
funeral services were held on Saturday, 
21st ult. 


SOUTHERN FLORIDA. 
New Church at Key West. 


THE cornerstone of the new church of 
Holy Innocents’ Mission, Key West, was laid 
on the afternoon of Monday, March 19th. 
This mission is the result of work which has 
been in progress about four years, having 
sprung from the efforts of the Rev. Dr. Higgs, 
rector of the mother church of St. Paul’s. 
The church is being erected by Mrs. Porter 
as a memorial to her father, the late Wil- 
liam Curry. 


SPRINGFIELD. 
New Church at East St. Louis. 


At. East Sr. Lours a new church build- 
ing is projected. Bishop Seymour met the 
rector and parishioners at a conference on 
the evening of March 26th. The Bishop re- 
lated the events connected with the founding 
and the history of the mission, and men- 
tioned that among the resources now avail- 
able for the erection of a church building, 
are something over $2,000 in cash, and a plot 
of ground. He felt that an edifice ought to 
be planned at a cost of from $15,000 to $20,- 
000, so arranged that a portion only might 
be erected at the start, until sufficient means 
were provided for the completion of the 
building. Committees were appointed to take 
the matter in charge. 


Che Living Church. 


VIRGINIA. 


Thieves Convicted—Recovery of Mr. Green— 
Reinecker Lectures, 


A sHorT time ago we gave an account of 
robberies that had been perpetrated in Monu- 
mental and Christ Churches, Richmond, and 
in Emmanuel Church, which is just without 
tne corporate limits of the city, and that cer- 
tain men had been arrested and indicted by 
the Grand Jury. On March 14th two of 
these men, after pleading guilty, were, upon 
trial, found guilty, and one sentenced to 
eight years and the other to seven years in 
the penitentiary. 


Tue Rev. Berryman Green, rector of 
Christ Church, Alexandria, who was taken 
ill while preaching recently in St. Paul’s, 
Richmond, has entirely recovered. 


Tue Reinecker Lectures at the Theological 
Seminary of Virginia will be delivered this 
year in two courses. The first course, in 
three lectures, was delivered by Bishop Dud- 
ley on March 26, 27, and 28, the Bishop tak- 
ing for his subject, “The Ministry; Its Three- 
fold Character.” The second course, also of 
three lectures, will be given by the Rey. Hen- 
ry Van Dyke, D.D., of Princeton University, 
on May 7, 8, and 9, the subject to be “Egypt 
and the Bible.” 


WASHINGTON. 
Progress at Trinity Church—Bishop’s Anni- 
versary—Parochial Retreat, 


Trinity CHurcH, Washington, Rev. Rich- 
ard P. Williams rector, is now the third par- 
ish, in point of numbers, in the Diocese, its 
communicant roll being over 750. At the re- 
cent visitation of the Bishop, on the festival 
of the Annunciation, forty-nine persons were 
confirmed, a number of them being from other 
Christian bodies. A branch of the Church 
Association for the Advancement of the In- 
terests of Labor was recently formed, with a 
membership of twenty. On Good Friday 
night the choir will sing Gaul’s “Passion,” 
for which diligent preparation has been made 
under the active supervision of the choir mas- 
ter, Mr. Wm. A. Kirkpatrick, under whose 
direction the choir has made rapid progress 
since his election in September. It is hoped 
that the church will be consecrated, either 
in 1901, which will be the fiftieth anniversary 
of the erection of the present edifice, or in 
1902, the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
foundation of the parish. Various causes 
have prevented this action hitherto, but now 
the way seems clear to accomplish the long- 


[Continued on next page. | 
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THE STARVATION PLAN. 


OF TREATING DYSPEPSIA AND STOMACH TROUB- 
LES IS USELESS AND UNSCIENTIFIC. 


The almost certain failure of the starva- 
tion cure for dyspepsia has been proven time ' 
and again, but even now a course of dieting 
is generally the first thing recommended for 
a case of indigestion or any stomach trouble. 

Many people with weak digestions as well 
as some physicians, consider the first step to 
take in attempting to cure indigestion is to 
restrict the diet, either by selecting certain 
foods and rejecting others, or to cut down the 
amount of food eaten to barely enough to 
keep soul and body together, in other words. 
the starvation plan is by many supposed to 
be the first essential. 

All this is radically wrong. It is foolish 
and unscientific to recommend dieting to a 
man already suffering from starvation, be- 
cause indigestion itself starves every organ, 
nerve and fibre in the, body. 

What people with poor digestion most 
need is abundant nutrition, plenty of good, 
wholesome, properly cooked food, and some- 
thing to assist the weak stomach to digest it. 

This is exactly the purpose for which 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia tablets are adapted and 
the true reason why they cure the worst cases. 
of stomach trouble. 

Eat a sufficient amount of wholesome food, 
and after each meal take one or two of 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets to promptly digest 
it. 

In this way the system is nourished and 
the overworked stomach rested, because the 
tablets will digest the food whether the stom- 
ach works or not, one grain of the active 
digestive principle in Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets being sufficient to digest 3,000 grains of 
meat, eggs, or other albuminous food. 

Dr. Harlandson and Dr, Redwell recom- 
mend these tablets in all cases of defective 
digestion, because the pepsin and diastaste in 
them are absoluteuy free from animal matter 
and other impurities, and being pleasant to 
the taste are as safe and harmless for the 
child as for the adult. 

All drug stores sell this excellent prepara- 
tion, and the daily use of them after meals 
will be of great benefit, not only as an imme- 
diate relief, but to permanently build up and 
invigorate the digestive organs. 


THE Lord loves a cheerful giver. _ The Bible 
does not say that the Lord loves the gift. It 
is the giver who is thus specially honored. It 
is not the amount of the contribution to the 
Lord’s cause, but it is the spirit which animates. 
the one who makes it.—Christian Observer. 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


Pittsburgh. 
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Pittsburgh, 
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Pittsburgh. 
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Cleveland, Lead Tinting Colors. 
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Salem, Mass. 
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= Louisville. 


obtained. 
ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled ‘‘Uncle Sam’s Ex- 
perience With Paints’’ forwarded upon application. 


RACTICAL painters say that when 
they come to repaint a house 
which has been painted with ready- 

mixed paint or combination White Lead 

(so-called), it costs more to prepare the 

surface than to apply the paint. 

The moral is to use only Pure White 
Lead, because it is not only more durable, 
but is always in good condition for repaint- 
These brands are genuine. 


For colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 


Any shade desired is readily 
Pamphlet giving full information and show- 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York, 
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[Continued from previous page. | 
deferred hope of many of the old parishion- 
ers, and every member of the parish is mak- 
ing strenuous efforts to render the consecra- 
tion possible. 

Tue fourth anniversary of the consecra- 
tion of the Bishop of Washington, on the 
Feast of the Annunciation, was observed by 

special festival services at the Pro-Cathedral. 
Falling this year on Sunday, it was not pos- 
sible to have the gathering of the clergy of 
the Diocese which has heretofore marked this 
anniversary, but at the 11 o’clock service 
there was a large congregation, and an ap- 
propriate sermon was delivered by the Bishop. 
In the evening, he preached and administered 
Confirmation in Trinity’ Church to a class 
presented by the rector, the Rev. Richard P. 
Williams. On the following Thursday, March 
29th, a meeting of the Bishop’s Guild was 
held at the episcopal residence. This is an 
association of Churchwomen, whose object is 
to aid the Bishop in Diocesan and Cathedral 
work. The President, Mrs. Satterlee, being 

~ absent from the city, Mrs. Bancroft Davis 
presided, and read the President’s report, 
which showed that over $1,400 has been raised 
by the members of the guild during the past 
year. This sum has been devoted in part to 
the payment of interest on the mortgage on 
the Cathedral grounds, and partly placed at 
the Bishop’s disposal. 
dressed the guild on various matters of in- 
terest to the Diocese. 
visits to other cities in behalf of the Cathe- 
_dral, and of the warm reception he had met, 
and the generous interest manifested in the 
National Cathedral. He said that the build- 
ing for the Cathedral School for Girls is now 
finished, and arrangements are being made 
for its opening next fall. It is expected that 
there will be a service of Benediction on As- 
cension Day, the anniversary of the laying of 
the corner-stone. The Bishop also referred to 
the Society for the Home Study of Holy 
Scripture, as one of the works aided by the 
guild, from whose funds the rent of the room 
used for the society library is paid. 

On THE 20th of March a parochial retreat 
was given at St. James’ Church, Rev. J. W. 
Clark rector, by the Rev. Father Sargent, 
0.H.C. 


WESTERN NEW YORK. 
Buffalo Notes—Tonawanda—Hornellsville—De- 


pew. 
Tue Church of the Good Shepherd (In- 
gersoll Memorial), Buffalo, Rev. T. B. Berry, | 
rector, has received a beautiful gift in the | 


decoration of the parishhouse, from a par- 
ishioner, Mrs. D. D. Martin, as a memorial 
to her sister, the late Miss Nettie E. Reid- 
path. 

The side-walls of the main room are cov- 
ered with burlaps in olive green, and the 
arched ceiling in oil colors, in harmony with 
the sides in cloud effects. The choir-room is 
treated in shades of terra-cotta, and the guild 
room in olives, harmonizing with the main 
room. Mrs. W. D. Manross visited this par- 
ish March 8th and spoke of the work being 
done among the Onondaga Indians, before the 
city branches of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 
There was a large attendance, and much in- 
terest was manifested in the work and in the 
samples of lace made by the women of the 
Reservation. 

Sr. Pumir’s congregation of colored peo- 


ple, Buffalo, have just raised the sum of | 
$190, mostly by private subsctiption, with | 
—which to pay for improvements made upon | 


the church. St. Philip’s people are also do- 
ing well in keeping up their running ex- 
is Further improvements on the prop- 


= . - 
erty are needed, and the interest and substan- 
tial encouragement of Church people gener- | 


ally are asked for. Sixteen female voices 
have been added to the choir. 
_ THE Bishop of the Diocese recently visited 


The Bishop then ad- | 


He spoke of his recent | 
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Che Living Church. 


St. Andrew’s Church, Buffalo, Rev. Harry 
Ransom, rector, and confirmed thirty-five per- 
sons. The Mixer Memorial Chapel is almost 


completed. The altar and reredos are the 
gifts of Mr. and Mrs. Knowlton Mixer. The 
brass plate attached reads as follows: “To 


the Glory of Ged and in loving memory of 
Sylvester Anthony Mixer, this altar reredos 


is erected, by Knowlton and Bessie Anthony | 


Mixer, Epiphanytide, 1900.” 


THE mission of St. James’, Tonawanda, | 


has purchased a lot conveniently located, and 
has moved a building on the rear of it. This 


building has been converted into a very neat | 


chapel. A growing Sunday School is sus- 
tained which is the hope for the future. The 
work is under the charge of the Rey. Louis 
T. Scofield, with assistance from the Lay- 
man’s League. ‘ 


THe tenth anniversary of the rectorship 


of the Rey. E. S. Hoffman at Hornellsville, | 
was fittingly celebrated on the First Sunday | 


in Lent. The Ven. Archdeacon Washburn 
was present and preached an appropriate ser- 
mon at the morning service, and the rector 
made a brief address, reviewing his ten years 
of happy and prosperous labor. The record of 
this parish is exceptional in that in its nearly 
fifty years of continuous services it has had 
but three rectors. We note with pleasure 
that Mr. Hoffman has received from the Gen- 
eral Board the appointment of spcial preacher 
on missions to congregations as the Board 
may direct. 


It Is expected that a church will be built 
for St. Andrew’s mission, Depew, during the 
coming summer. A lot has been donated by 
the Depew Improvement Company, and solici- 
tation for funds has been quite successful, 
largely through the efforts of Dr. Matthew D. 
Mann of Buffalo. 


CANADA. 
News of the Dioceses. 


Diocese of Huron. 

BisHoP BALDWIN intends holding an or- 
dination on Ascension Day. A series of Quiet 
Days for the clergy of the deanery of Kent 
has been arranged, and the first was held in 
Christ Church, Dresden, March 19th. The 
next will be held in Christ Church, Chatham, 
May Ist. A new church is to’be built at 
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Moller’s Oil 
is different 


from other cod liver oils, as it is never sold 
in bulk. Itis bottled when manufactured, 
thus passing direct to the consumer without 
the possibility of adulteration. Each bottle of 


Peter [loller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


bears on the label, in perforated letters, the 
date of manufacture, so that the purchaser 
may always insist on having oil of the latest 
season’s production, and know that he is 
getting it. 

Moller’s Cod Liver Oil is put up only in flat, 


oval bottles, and bears our name as sole agents. . 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 


ee 
The Baltimore & Ohic Railroad the First 
to Introduce Automobile Service. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has estab- 
lished Electric Automobile Service at Wash- 
ington, D. C., in connection with its train 
service, being the first railroad to introduce 
this mode of transportation regularly to and 
from its railway station. 

The Automobiles are of the latest electrie 
pattern, absolutely noiseless in regard to 
machinery and running gear. They are pro- 
vided with luxuriously deep cushioned seats, 
Two 
small trunks can be carried on the supports 
at the rear of the vehicle, and the top of the 
cab provides ample room for small travelling 
bags and hand luggage. ; 


with electric lights and time pieces. 


The splendid streets in Washington are par- 
ticularly favorable for this high-class transpor- 
tation, and the vehicles can in safety reach a 
speed from 10 to 14 miles an hour on any of 
the streets, excepting in the business portion. 

It has been arranged, when special service 
is desired, passengers on trains approaching 
Washington from the East will notify con- 
ductor before arrival at Baltimore, and on 
trains from the West will notify conductor be- 
fore arrival of train at Washington Junction. 

The rates for this extraordinary service 
are extremely reasonable, and the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad, with its advanced ideas and 
methods, is to be congratulated in being the 
first to inaugurate regularly this latest in- 
vention in transportation service. 
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JHE DOWAGER CORSET 


Is sold by Leading dealers everywhere. Ask yu 
dealer FIRST. 
sent at, with size, length and color plainly marked, will 
bring corset to you free of expense. 

LADIES ARE REQUESTED TO SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WORCESTER CORSET CO., 
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FOR STOUT FIGURES 
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Worcester, Mass. 
Chicago, ill. 
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Kirkton next summer, to cost about $3,000, 
and to seat about 200 people. 
Diocese of Toronto. 

Iv is expected that the Bishops of Kentucky 
and Tennessee will be among the speakers at 
the convention of the Canadian Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew, which meets in Toronto in Oc- 
tober next. <A series of Lenten services in St. 
Clement’s Chureh, Toronto, have been illus- 
trated by lantern views. 

Diocese of Ontario. 

Ir HAs been decided to push on the work 
of rebuilding St. George’s Cathedral, Kings- 
ton. Measures have been taken to increase 
the working staff, and rapid progress is being 
made, in finishing the interior. 

Diocese of Rupert’s Land. 

Tue Century fund of the Diocese is mak- 
ing good progress. The Archbishop’s address 
which he gave at the first meeting of the 
general committee, was to be published and 
given to the clergy, with the request that it 
be read in the churches. The new church of 
St. Cyprian’s, Foxton, was opened by the 
Archbishop recently. It is quite free from 
debt and so ready for consecration. 

Diocese of Nova Scotia. 

An Avuxitiary to the Canadian Church 
Missionary Association has been formed in 
this Diocese. ’ 

Diocese of Niagara. 

A BRANCH of St. Andrew’s Brotherhood 

has been commenced at Port Dalhousie. 


“MILWAUKEE VS. BOSTON AS A LIT- 
ERARY CENTER.” 


Axnout five years ago Alfred Ollivant, a 
young officer in the English Army, had the 
misfortune to be injured by his horse so 
severely that for nearly two years he was 
unable to leave his bed. During his boyhood 
he had spent some time among the shepherd 
dogs with their flocks in the English hill 
country, and learned to love the dogs, as 
every one does who knows their characters. 
During his illness Mr. Ollivant wrote, with 
many interruptions, the story of a dog called 
Bob, now famous as Bob, Son of Battle. It 
was his first literary work, and was pub- 
lished in October, 1898, in London, under the 
title of “Owd Bob.” The book was praised 
by some English authors who are always 
glad to welcome a new man of promise, but 
it met with no popular success, and even to 
this day has probably not sold its first Eng- 
lish edition. 

The Society of Authors, who represented 
Mr Ollivant’s interests, were so much im- 
pressed by his first book that they believed it 
should have the protection of an American 
copyright, and simultaneous publication in 
both countries. Several American publishers 
saw “much promise” in the book, but declined 
to undertake its publication until Doubleday 
& McClure Co. offered to publish it if the 
name were changed to “Bob, Son of Battle.” 
The author was willing, and made several 
alterations. Bob, Son of Battle was issued 
on October 13th, 1898, but the entire advance 
sale was probably less than 800 copies, the 
booksellers complaining that dog stories were 
not in demand, and, more than this, that the 
book contained some North Country dialect— 
a capital offense. 

Never did a book fall more dead. 

Liberal advertising did not seem to make 
the smallest impression, yet every one who 
read the story thought Bob, Son of Battle 
a unique and remarkable book. Many copies 
were sent to the head men in the booksellers’ 
stores with the compliments of the publish- 
ers, and with the earnest request that they 
should take the volume home and read it, 
prophesying that they would live to see the 
book sell into its 50th thousand. All the 
“tricks of the trade’—and a few new’ ones— 
were resorted to, and yet at Christmas time 
only a few more than 1,000 copies of the 
book had been sold, and at a cost for adver- 
tising alone of about $1.00 a copy. It seemed 


The Living Church. 


hopeless, and those who were interested im 
“Bob” were almost persuaded that even a 
fine book might die neglected. 

A curious thing occurred late in the win- 
ter, when.the publishers received in a single 
day three letters from the literary editors of 
important papers,—one in San Francisco, one 
in Baltimore, and one in Milwaukee,—all 
asking about the sale of Bob, Son of Battle, 
and expressing great personal interest in the 
book. Like the publishers, they could not 
understand why no.one seemed to care for 
what Blackwood’s Magazine called the finest 
dog story ever written, not forgetting Rab 
and His Friends. 

The first sign of the booksellers’ apprecia- 
tion came from a bookseller of Milwaukee, 
who ordered 25 and repeated the order about 
weekly all through the Fall season. Another 
bookseller in Milwaukee bought until fully 
600 had been placea in that locality,—the 
book being quite dead elsewhere. This gave 


the excuse for a good advertisement for Bos- | 


ton, reading “Milwaukee vs. Boston as a 
Literary Centre,” calling attention to the 


Hub’s obvious deficiency as compared with | 


Milwaukee, when judged by the sale of so 
sterling a book as Bob, Son of Battle. After 
this, Boston began selling.—From a circular 
issued by Messrs. Doubleday & McClure. 


ON THE face of it, it would hardly seem 
as if Mr Oscar Fay Adams’ recent volume, 
The Archbishop's Unguarded Moment, was of 
such a character to warrant its exclusion 
from public libraries. But the committee of 
readers for the Boston Public “Library are 
evidently persons who take themselves and 
their duties in very serious fashion. 

Having read the book in the exercise of 
those duties, they have labelled it “forbidden 
fruit,” for reasons only known to themselves, 
and declared that it shall not stand on the 
shelves of the Boston Public Library in the 
virtuous company of volumes assembled 
there. But their verdict will probably not 
interfere with its popularity. 


COFFEE VS. PREACHER. 
“People Poisoned by Coffee Should Leave it Off.” 


“T have been a great coffee drinker for 
years, and it has kept me in a bilious condi- 
tion, with more or less neuralgia, as the result 
of general ill-health produced by coffee drink- 
ing. I have discovered that coffee is a rank 
poison to my system. Since we have been 
using Postum Cereal Food Coffee, we not only 
find it a delightful beverage, with all the 
good qualities of coffee, but it has none of the 
injurious effects. 

“Any person suffering from nervous troub- 
les, caused by the poison of coffee, should be 
able to get rid of the sickness in short order 
if such a one will leave off the cause and take 
up Postum Food Coffee. There has been no 
coffee used in our home for a considerable 
time. 

“People who are poisoned by coffee should 
leave it off, because when one sins against his 
body, he dishonors God, ‘for our bodies are 
the temples of the Holy Ghost.’ It would 
seem that anyone conscious of the bodily dis- 
tress that coffee brings, would have no trouble 


in leaving it off when Postum Food Coffee 


ean be secured.” Rey. John M. Linn, Pastor 
M. E. Church, South Corpus Christi, Texas. 
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Gluten and Starch 


The two chief. constituents of f 
wheat are gluten and starch. The 
nutritive value of wheat liesin the 
gluten, starch being of small food 
value. 


Cream of 
Wheat 


is made of wheat grown in the north- } 
west, which is very largely gluten. It 
has most of the starch washed out in 
process of preparation and is distinct- 
ly muscle-building food. 

We issue a series of very beautiful gravures, 
without advertising marks of any kind, any one 
of which you can have by purchasing two pack- 
ages of Cream of Wheat. Your grocer has them. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


By Victoria V. Clayton, 

Widow of the late Henry D. Clayton, Major Generat 
C.S.A., Judge of the Circuit Court of Alabama, 
President of the University 
of Alabama. 


White and Black Under 
the Old Regime. 


Reminiscences of a Slave Owner. With intro- 
duction by Frederic Cook Morehouse, editor of 
The Living Church, ete. 


Cloth, net, $1.00. 


Officially endorsed and recommended for reading, 
by the Richmond convention of the Daughters of 
the Confederacy, and also by the Georgia branch of 
the same. 


“Most interesting are the details * * * We 
commend it to the kindly offices of lovers of truth 
in whateever guise she may appear.’—Chicago 
Times-Herald. 

“A book full of interesting reminiscences of 
ante-bellum days in the South, and of the times 
when the ‘irrepressible conflict’ was in progress.” — 
Evening Wisconsin. 


The Young Churchman Co., 
MILWAUKEE, Wis, 


Best Line Burlington 


to Route 
Puget Sound 


Three good ways of going 
are via St. Paul, Denver 
or Billings. Either way 
by “The Burlington” from 
Chicago or St. Louis. 


The European plan Dining 
Car service is a special feature 
of excellence on this line. 
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THE STEADY GROWTH OF AMERI- 
CAN FICTION. 


A GLANCE over the literary history of the 
past five years reveals unmistakably a steady 
and gratifying growth of interest in books of 
American life by American authors. The 
Bookman (February) exhibits this in a 
graphic. way by the statistical method. 
Taking as a basis the month of December 
(which for several reasons is especially well 

‘adapted for purposes of comparisog,), it gives 
lists of the six most popular books from 1895 
to the present year. The list for 1895 is as 
follows: 

Days of Auld Lang Syne, by Ian Mac- 
laren. The Red Oockade, by Stanley Wey- 
man. Chronicles of Count Antonio, by-An- 
thony Hope. 
Corelli. The Bonnie Brier Bush, by Ian Mac- 
laren. The Second Jungle Book, by Rudyard 
Kipling. 

Here there is neither American book nor 
American author. The year 1896, however, 
shows a little improvement: 

Kate Carnegie, by Ilan Maclaren (Brit- 


ish). King Noanett, by F. J. Stimson 
(American). Sentimental Tommy, by J. M. 
Barrie (British). Quo Vadis, by H. Sien- 


kiewiez (Polish). Seven Seas, by Rudyard 
Kipling (British). The Damnation of Theron 
Ware, by Harold Frederic (American). 

A further increase of interest in American 
books and life is observed in 1897: 

Quo Vadis, by H. Sienkiewicz (Polish). 
The Choir Invisible, by J. L. Allen (Ameri- 
ean). The Christian, by Hall Caine (Brit- 
ish). Hugh Wynne, by S. Weir Mitchell 
(American). In Kedar’s Tents, by H. S&S. 
Merriman (British). Captains Cowrageous, 
by Rudyard Kipling (British, but in the 
main on American life). 

On the record for December, 1898, half 
the books are by writers born in the Western 
hemisphere: 

The Day's Work, by Rudyard Kipling 
(British). The Battle of the Strong, by 
GilbertParker (Canadian). Red Rock, by T. 
N. Page (American). Adventures of Francois, 
by S. Weir Mitchell (American). The Castle 
Inn, by Stanley Weyman (British). Roden’s 
Corner, by H. 8S. Merriman (British). 

But the record for December,’ 1899, is, as 
The Bookman remarks, “the crown and com- 
pletion of that Americanism in literature 
which marked the year 1899”: 

Janice Meredith, by Paul L. Ford (Amer- 
icon). Richard Carvel, by Winston Churchill 
(American). When Knighthood Was in Flow- 
er, by Caskoden (American). David Harum, 
by Westcott (American). Via Crucis, by 
Crawford (American). Mr. Dooley in the 
Hearts of His Countrymen, by F. P. Dunne 
(American). : 

Not only is every book in this list by an 
American author, but in all but two instances 
‘(When Knighthood Was in Flower and Via 

Orucis) the theme also is American. Among 
the other striking American successes of the 
past few months are Mrs. Burnett’s In Oon- 
nection With the De Willoughby Claim, Mr. 
Booth Tarkington’s The Gentleman from In- 
diana, and Harold Frederic’s The Market- 
Place, which, though written in London by 
one who had long resided abroad, may be 
classed as an American book.—Literary Di- 


» gest. 


QUARRYING A GIANT STONE, 

THE fourth of the eight mammoth mono- 
lithic pillars of granite which are to sur- 
round three sides of the altar in the choir of 


the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New 


1 


- York, has just been successfully quarried at 
Vinalhaven, Me., says the New York Herald, 
and work is already under way on the fifth. 

They will be among the most remarkable 
features of America’s largest and most im- 
posing ecclesiastical structure. This will be 
apparent from the statement that each stone 


Sorrows of Satan, by Marie’ 


The Living Church. 


will be 54 feet 6 inches long, with an aver- 
age diameter of 6 feet, and a weight of more 
than 120 tons. The cost of the eight, set in 
position, will be approximately $200,000 in 
the aggregate, or $25,000 each. Only one 
structure in the whole world contains single 
stones surpassing, or even remotely approach- 
ing, these in size and cost. It is the Cathe- 
dral of St. Isaac, at St. Petersburg, Russia, 
the facade of which is supported by mono- 
liths of five feet 6 inches greater length and 
one foot greater diameter. 

Aside from the monoliths of St. Isaac’s 
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there are, perhaps, a bare dozen larger quar- 
ried stones than the pillars of St. John the 
Divine in existence. The Egyptian obelisk 
in Central Park is 14 feet and one-half inch 
longer, while its diameter at the base is a 
little greater, though at the top it is con- 
siderably less. Besides, there are two or 
three monolithic monuments to the dead in 
America that are of greater length, but of 
less weight. Most of the famous monoliths 
in Kurope are Egyptian obelisks, and only 
three or four are larger than the monoliths 
of St. John’s. An exception is the famous 


AN OHIOAN’S REMARKABLE ACHIEVEMENT. 


Invents a Device That Brings Happiness and Health to every User and Cures without 
Drugs the Most Obstinate Diseases by Nature’s Method of Steaming 
the Poisons out of the Blood. 


“JUST WHAT ALL OUR READERS NEED.” 


A genius of Cincinnati has placed on the mar- 
ket a new Bath Cabinet, whereby any one resting 
on a chair within enjoys the famous Turkish, 
hot-vapor or medicated baths at home for 3 
cents each, heretofore enjoyed only by the rich 
at public bathrooms, health resorts, hot springs 
and sanitariums. These baths are celebrated 
for their marvelous cleansing, curative, purify- 
ing and invigorating effects upon the human sys- 
tem, and this invention brings them within the 
reach of the poorest person in the country. 

Clouds of hot vapor or medicated vapor sur- 
round the entire body, opening the millions of 
sweat pores, causing profuse perspiration, draw- 


m 


eee een 


ing out of the system all impure salts, acids, 
and poisonous matter, which, if retained, over- 
work the heart, kidneys, lungs, and skin, causing dis- 
ease, fevers, debility, and sluggishness. 

Astonishing is the improvement in health, feel- 
ings and complexion by the use of this Cabinet, 
and it seems to us that the long-sought-for nat- 
ural method of curing and preventing disease 
without medicine has certainly been found. 

The makers inform the writer that more than 
116,387 of the Cabinets have been sold since 
August, and showed letters from thousands of 
users who speak of this Cabinet as giving entire 
satisfaction, and a most marvelous Health Pro- 
ducer and Preserver. 

Dr. M. R. Beech, Chicago; HE. M. D. Moore, 
of Brooklyn, and hundreds of our best doctors 
have given up their practise to sell these Cab- 
inets because they say it benefits humanity more 
than drugs, and is ali that is necessary to get 


well and keep well. 

Congressman John J. Lentz, Rt. Rey. Bishop 
J. L. Spaulding, Rev. C. M. Keith, Editor Holi- 
ness Advocate; Prof. Kline, Ottawa University ; 
Hdw. Rischert, M. D., University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Senator McCarrell, Mrs. Kendricks, Prin- 
cipal Vassar College; Mrs. Senator Douglas, Rev. 
John A. Ferry, Brooklyn, and a host of our most 
eminent people use and recommend it. 

Persons who were full of drugs and nostrums, 
and had been given up to die, were restored to 
perfect, robust health, to the astonishment of 
their friends and physicians. 


J. A. Gehring, 342 Naghten Street, Columbus, 
O., afflicted for years with Rheumatism in its 
worst form, also Pleurisy, Headaches, Dizziness, 
Stomach Troubles, was cured with three treat- 
ments, and says: ‘My wife finds it a grand 
remedy for her ills; also for our children. A 
neighbor cured Scrofula and Bad Blood, after 
drugs failed.” W. L. Brown, Oxford, O., found 
it better than $50 worth of drugs. A lady in 
Rochester, Mrs. I. B. Williams, was cured of 
woman’s ailments after suffering for years, and 
writes: “It’s a God-sent blessing to me worth 
$1,000. No woman should be without it.” G. 
M. Lafferty, Covington, Ky., unable to walk, was 
cured of Rheumatism, Piles, and Kidney ‘lrou- 
bles. A prominent citizen of Mt. Healthy, O., 
Mr. Owen C, Smith, afflicted since childhood, 
was cured of Catarrh, Asthma, Hay Fever, and 
writes: ‘Have sold hundreds of these Gabinets. 
Kvery one was delighted.” Rev. H. C. Roernaes, 
liverett, Kan., says: “It’s a blessing; made me 
full of life and vigor. Should be in use in every 
family.”’ Rev. Baker Smith, D.D., of Fairmont, 
says: ‘Your Cabinet rids the body of aches and 
pains, and, as cleanliness is next to Godliness, it 
merits high recommendation.”’ 

After examination, we can say this 1902 style 
Square Quaker Bath is a genuine Cabinet, with 
a door, handsomely and durably made of best 
materials, rubber lined, has a steel frame, and 
should certainly last a lifetime. It folds flat in 
1 inch space when not in use; can be easily car- 
ried; weighs but 10 pounds. 


IT 1S IMPORTANT 


to know that the makers guarantee results, and 
assert positively, as do thousands of users, that 
this Cabinet will clear the skin, purify and en- 
rich the blood, cure Nervousness, Weakness, that 
Tired Feeling, and the worst forms of Rheuma- 
tism. (They offer $50 reward for a case not 
relieved.) Cures Sleeplessness, Neuralgia, Head- 
ache, Piles, Dropsy, EKezema, Malaria, all Blood 
and Skin Diseases, Stomach, Liver, Kidney, biad- 
der, Nervous Troubles, and all ailments peculiar 
to women. It cures the worst Cold in one night 
and breaks up all symptoms of La Grippe, Pneu- 
monia, Fevers, Bronchitis, and is really a house- 
hold necessity—a God-send to every family. 

To please the ladies a face and head steaming 
attachment is furnished, if desired, which clears 
the skin, beautifies the complexion, removes Pim- 
ples, Blackheads, Eruptions, and is a sure cure 
for Skin Diseases, Catarrh, and Asthma, 


ALL OUR READERS 


should have one of these remarkable Cabinets. 
The price is wonderfully'low. Cabinet complete, 
with Heater, formulas and directions, only $5. 
Head Steamer, $1 extra; and it is, indeed, diffi- 
eult to imagine where one could invest that 
amount of money in anything else that guaran- 
tees so much genuine health, strength, and vigor. 

Write to-day to the World Mfg. Co., 193¢ 
World Building, Cincinnati, O., for full informa 
tion; or, better still, order a Cabinet. You won’t 
be disappointed as the makers guarantee every 
Cabinet, and will refund your money after 30 days’ 
use if not just as represented: We know them 
to be perfectly reliable. Capital, $100,000.00. 
The Cabinet is just as represented, and does all 
they claim, and will be sent promptly on receipt 
of remittance by express or P. O. money order, 
draft or check. 

Don’t fail to send for booklet anyway. 
' This Cabinet 


1S A WONDERFUL SELLER 


for agents, as there are millions of homes with- 
out bathing facilities, and the firm offers special 
inducements to both men and women upon re- 
quest ; and, to our knowledge, many are making 
from $100 to $150 ner month and expenses. 
Write them to-day and mention our paper. 
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BORDENS 
EAGLE 
BRAND 

CONDENSED MILK 


ror BABIES Somins 


Borden’s Condensed Milk Co,NY. 


FIRST-CLASS LINE 


Via Rockford, Freeport, Dubuque, Independence 
Waterloo, Webster City, Fort Dodge, Rockwe 
City, Denison and Council Bluffs, 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 


Buffet-library-smoking cars, sleeping cars, free 
reclining chair cars, dining cars. uM 

Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting 
lines. A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Chicago. 


Spencerian Pens 


New Series No. 37. 


Nie — 


Insert a pencil to jerk the pen from holder. 
Prevents ink flowing back and soiling fingers, 
Samples on receipt of return postage. Ask for 37, 


SPENGERIAN PEN CO., New York, N. Y. 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Aids digestion, .clears the head, and increases energy. At 


all druggists. 50c. and $1. 


The Diving Church. 


84-foot monolithic obelisk standing in St. 
Petersburg, but quarried in Siberia. The 
largest quarried stone in existence is 63 feet 
long by 10 feet 5 inches by 13 feet. | It lies 
in the quarry where it was dug, near the 
ruins of ancient Baalbec. : 


FAITH AND FUNDS. 


Tue Chicago Record tells us that Mr. 
John Alexander Dowie, who came to Chicago 
practically penniless, is now on the assess- 
ment books of the city as follows: Personal 
property, $28,000; real estate, $223,600; total, 
$251,900. This “list does not include a farm 
in Michigan, for which he paid $10,000 cash 
some time ago, nor the borses, carriages, 
automobiles, and the liveries of the two 
ebony coachmen with which he occasionally 
dazzles Michigan Boulevard.’ These funds 
are gathered in two ways, from tithes paid 
by believers in him, and from the people said 
to be healed. 


OUTPUT OF BOOKS IN MANILA, 


A work on the bibliography of Manila 
enumerates the titles of 420 books printed in 
that city between 1593—in which year the 
first book was printed there—and 1810. 
There is many an European city that cannot 
show so great a list of books published dur- 
ing the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and not one city in the former colonies of 
Great Britain on this continent.—The New 
World. 


In pAys when so many of our priests are 
charged with “practising celibacy in the open 
streets’”—the phrase is not mine, but that of 
a Protestant paper—the following advertise- 
ment from a leading provincial journal is 
interesting: 

A Young Lady would like to CORRESPOND 
with a Curate or Clergyman, not over 30 
preferred ; she has a small private income, which 
she would be pleased to join to his. Would not 
object to going abroad.—_Write— 4 
—Church Review. 


THIS city is to have another large char- 
itable institution, the patron of which will 
be William L. Elkins. For a long time the 
well-known millionaire has been considering 
the details of a plan to found an institution 
of care and learning, and it is now said that 
he has fully decided on establishing a college 
for girls which will in every way compare 
favorably with Girard’s famous charity.— 
Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 


NEGOTIATIONS are proceeding for a site in 
Louisiana for another socialistic colonization 
experiment. The colonists, who are to try to 
realize the Bellamy ideal of the interchange 
ot labor, are to come from the vicinity of 
Rochester, N.Y., and Scranton, Pa. They will 
number about two hundred, and they have, 
according to their agents in Louisiana, suf- 
ficient means to establish themselves. Each 
adult in the party contributes $100, and, in 
addition, several gentlemen, interested in the 
matter from scientific and humanitarian reas- 
ons, have advanced money, one man contrib- 


Nervous Exhaustion, 
Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


Acts as a tonic and nerve food, im- 
parting vigor and strength to the entire 
system. Induces refreshing sleep. ~ 

Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 


Hundreds of thousands, all over the world, 
use Vapo-Cresolene. Do you?, Cresoleneisa 
specific for EG | Cough, Croup, Asthma, 


Catarrh, Coughs, Cold. 

A germacide of great value in the treatment 
of contagious diseases, as Diphtheria and Scar- 
let Fever. 

Descriptive booklet giving testimonials by 
physicians and prominent people free. 

Sold by all druggists. 

Vapo-Cresolene Co.,180 Fulton St.,N. Y. City. 


é fiche 
| Comfort at 
: 


Low Cost 


Is the advantage offered by the 
personally conducted excursions 
to California over the Sante Fe 
Route. 
Second-class tickets are accepted 
for the full privileges of this econ- 
omical and enjoyable way of vis- 
iting the Pacific Coast. 
Inquiries promptly answered. 
T. A. GRADY, 
Manager California Tourist Service, 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
109 Adams Street, Chicago. 
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Kitselman Ornamental Fence. 
Excels in strength, beauty and durability. Made of steel 
andiron, Cheaper than wood. 60 Designs. Catalog free, 
KITSELMAN BROS, Box 123 Ridgeville, Inde 


Mason § Hamlin 


Church, School 
mu ORGANS ® 
Lodge, Home 


THE STANDARD OF T 5 
Cataloguefree. 146 KBoylston ote Prd dec: Mass. 
TO 


Refrigerators oz, 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR & COLD STORAGE CO., 
122 Mill Street, KENDALLVILLE, IND. 


Pettijohn’s “Foon 


FOOD 
CARRIAGE BUYERS ‘4 St tuclarzest 


MADE 


Makers of Vehicles and Harness in the world sell- 


ing direct to the consumer. ELKHART HARNESS 
& CARRIAGE MFG. CO., Elkhart. Ind 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 


The Original and Genuine Worcestershire. 
Known the world over. Take no substitute. 


TO LOOK ON THE BRIGHT 
SIDE OF THINGS 
USE 


SAPOLIO 
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‘ST. MARY’S 


KNOXVILLE, ILL, 


N April 12th, 1900, St. Mary’s 
School completed its thirty-second 
year. Beginning in 1868 with a property 
valued at $20,000 (a gift to the Church on 
condition of establishing a successful 
school), it has now a splendid equipment 
worth $150.000. ‘Chis record means expert 
and competent management in all depart- 
ments,—financial, domestic, sanitary, and 
educational. With large resources and 
with exceptional advantages of location 


and experience, it is confidently hoped 
that St. Mary’s will deserve the con- 
tinuance of the ti 

has for many years received. 
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JANUARY AND JUNE AT ST, MARY’S. 


ge CRSTRET ERE CTS ERSTE EERE, 
ENGAGEMENT OF | 
ROOMS. 


NGAGEMENTS for the school year 
beginning next September are likely 
to be made early, as many families will 
be going abroad, and selections of schools 
w must be made before sailing. It is none 
too soon to begin correspondence upon 
W thissubject. The more satisfactory course, 
w however, is to visit the school, not in vaca- 
y tion but when it is doing its regular work. 
w Inspection is cordially invited at St, 
w Mary’s. Knoxville is on the ‘‘Burling- 
ton Route,”’ near Galesburg. Steam and 
My trolley car connections, Address the 
ie REV. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, 


Rector and Founder, 
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...GRAFTON HALL... 


SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


GRADUATE AND COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY COURSES 


EXCEPTIONAL 
ADVANTAGES IN 


MUSIC, ART, AND VOICE CULTURE 


Modern Equipment 

Individual Rooms::: 
References: Rt. Rev. C. C, Grarron, Bishop of Fond du 
Lac; Rt. Rev. D. S. TuvrLe, Bishop of Missouri; Rt. Rev. G. 
Morr Witiiams, Bishop of Marquette; Rt. Rev. Davis Ses- 


sums, Bishop of Louisiana; Rev. D. ParKER Morcan, New 
York; Hon. E. S. Bracc, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Rev. B. TALBOT ROGERS, M.A., 
Warden 
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The Hungarian 
Exiles 


An Eleventh 
Century 
Historical 
Story 


By BENJAMIN COWELL 


Illustrated, Price, $1.00, Be 


Treats of the exile of Bela I, from Hungary, 
and the adventures of his two sons in Poland. 
A vivid picture of the wild times and wild char- 
acters of that northern land. Especially adapted 
to boys. 


“A Story for boys that is really a story; fresh, vigorous, natural, 
sensible and reverent, it is sure to be welcomed by many. There has 
been no overproduction, so far, in this particular field of literature. Mr. 
Cowell’s story is a natural growth; it sprang from the fondness. of histor- 
ical research, and was told to the bright son and daughter of a lovely 
Christian Home. , . .. . . Itis very prettily gotten up, and would 
make a handsome present for young persons of either sex.” ; 

ean ~The Living Church. 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. a 
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PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO. 


" COMMUNICATIONS FOR ALL TO BE ADDRESSED TO MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Che Young Churchman 


An illustrated paper for the Children of the 
Church, and for Sunday Schools. 


.. WEEKLY: 80cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 54 cents per copy 

r year with a further discount of 10 per cent 
f. paid in advance. 


MONTHLY: 20 cents per year. In quantities 
of 10-or more to one address, 12% cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 


Che Shepherd's Arms 


An illustrated paper for the little ones of the 
Church and for Infant and Primary Classes. 
Printed on rose-tinted paper. 


WEEELY: 40cents per year. In quantities 

of 10 or more to one address, 30 cents per copy 

r year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
paid in advance. 

MONTHLY: 15 cents per year. In quantities 

of 10 or more to one address, 8 cents per copy 

er year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
f paid in advance. 


Che Living Church 


A Weekly Record of the News, the Work, and the 
Thought of the Church. Subscription Price, $2.50 per 
year. If paid in advance, $2.00. To the Clergy, $1.50 per 
year 

GLUB RATES. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly) and THE YOUNG 

CHURCHMAN (weekly), $2.50 per year. 


THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and THE SHEPHERD’S ARMS (weekly), 
$2.80 per year. 


THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and THE LIVING CHURCH QUARTERLY, $2.75 
per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), THE SHEPHERD’S ARMS (weekly), and THE 
LIVING CHURCH QUARTERLY—a combination desirable 
inevery family—#3.00 per year. 


List corrected. 


Che Living Church Quarterly 


Containing a Church Almanac and Kalendar 
for the Year, issued at Advent; followed quar- 
terly by smaller issues containing the Clergy 
Nearly 700 pages per year. 
Price 25 cts. for all. 


Evening Prayer Leaflet 


Contains the full Evening Prayer with Collect, 
Psalter, and 4 Hymns, published weekly in ad- 
vance forevery Sunday evening. For distribu- 
tion in churches. Price in quantities, 25 cts. 
per copy per year. Transient orders, 50 cts. per 
hundred copies A number of special editions 
for special occasions. 


Pee Our PATTERN .. 


Heavily Plated With Pure Sil- 
ver on Nickle Silver Base and 
Warranted A{1 Standard Plate 


Tea Spoons, per set of six, including postage, $1.00, regular price, $2.00. 


66 66 


per dozen, 


66 66 


$2.00, 66 66 


$4.00. 


RELIANCE SILVER CO. 


602 Germania Building, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


IN ANOTHER place is our advertisement of 
a new book for use at weddings, called Mar- 
riage Greetings. It is a very attractive sou- 
venir for weddings, either as a gift from the 
minister officiating or from a friend. We 
also carry in stock the Marriage Vow, pub- 
lished by Whittaker, which is made in various 
editions. 


LATE in December, too late for circulation 
before Christmas, The Young Churchman Co. 
published an historical novel bearing the title, 
The Hungarian Exiles, which will no doubt 
have a large circulation during the present 
year, after it has become known. ‘The author 
is Mr. Benjamin Cowell, and the scene is laid 


in the Hungary and Poland of the eleventh 


century, the leading characters being Bela I., 
afterwards King of Hungary, and his two 
sons, Geyza and Ladislaus. The author has 
chosen the time when the royal father was an 
exile in Poland, where the two sons were born 
and reared. Students of Continental history 
know that this is a time in the history of 
those Northern nations when deeds of valor 
were enacted, and that the times were full of 
stirring events which appear to large advan- 
tage when presented in the setting of a work 
of fiction. The book is especially entertain- 
ing for boys, who will be interested in the 
careers of the two young men. It is pub- 
lished at $1.00 net. 


Few books of last fall received such 
enthusiastic reception as White and Black 
Under the Old Regime, by the widow of the 
late Major-General Henry D. Clayton, of the 
Confederate Army, afterwards Judge. of the 
Cireuit Court of Alabama, and President of 
the University of Alabama. This book treats 
of the home life in the South before, during, 
and after, the great War, and tells the story 
so simply, so devoid of prejudice, and yet so 
vividly, that the Southern papers at once per- 
ceived that the book was one of vastly more 
importance than the unpretentious title would 
indicate. Thus, the Baltimore Sun gave to it 
the almost unparalleled honor of an editorial 
notice covering more than a column, in which 
extensive quotations were made from the in- 
troduction, written by the present editor of 
Tue Livine CHurRcH, and from the book itself. 
The editor spoke of the work as “one of the 
most interesting of recent publications, and 
also one of the most valuable, considered from 
a historical standpoint.” The Atlanta Con- 
stitution, in a lengthy review, said, “Keenly 
possessed of the sense of humor, Mrs. Clayton 
writes charmingly of the ludicrous traits of 
the negro, interspersing her work with many 
capital anecdotes. She touches upon nearly 
every phase of the subject which she under- 
takes to discuss; and, without being too fond 
of detail, as most writers on similar lines are, 
she makes her book delightfully instructive 
from first to last. Nothing better has ever 
been written within the same compass.” 

The Alabama Church Record wrote of the 
book as “One of the most artless and charm- 
ing sketches we have ever read.” At the end 
of the extended review is the further 
comment that “the book is so full of such 
swift pen pictures, that upon reflection, we 
begin to doubt whether it is so very artless 
after all!” The Church in Georgia expressed 
the hope that “this book may find a place in 
every Southern home, and that it may be 
widely read in the North. It will do much to 
make the old regime known and estimated at 
its real worth.” 

The local papers in various parts of the 
South spoke of it almost with rapture. The 
Birmingham (Ala.) New Bra, the Florence 
(Ala.) Herald, the Hufaula-( Ala.) Times,.and 
many others, gave to it extensive notices. 
The scholarly papers of the Southern History 
Association gave to it an extended review, 
while the Athens (Ga.) Banner declared in its 
headline, though hardly justly, in our opinion, 
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Lenten and Easter Goods. 


Vestments, Stoles and Altar Hangings tor Lent and Easter. 
mates furnished upon application, For those desiring to do their 
own work, we take pl asure in stamping designs and selling all ma- 
terials, Send for Hand Book and Samples. 


Esti- 


CHAS. G. BLAKE & C0. 


720 Woman’sTemple, Chicago. 


Memorial 
Crosses. 


Monuments of all Styles. 


Send for our ‘Help in the Selec- 
tion of a Monument.’ Sent Free, 


A Pure 
Belfast Linen: 


Lawn Surplice 


FOR $6.00. 


To supply the demand for an appropriate Easter 
Gift we have made a limited number of semi-full 
surplices. 

This vestment requires no buttons, is simply 
passed over the head—hangs gracefully and evenly 
The best 


value we have ever offered. Samples of the linen- 


all around—once in place it stays there, 
lawn upon request if desired. 


E. O. THOMPSON’S SONS 


Vestment Makers 


908 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA 


MENEELY BELL CO., 
CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager 


Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. (Send for 
Catalogue. The C. 8. BELLCO., Hillsboro,O. 


® 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 4296 
HAVE FURNISHED 25.000 7 

HURGH, SCHOOL & OTHER - hi MALMIM 

A MENEELY &CO.. GENUINE 

WW EST-TROY, N. ¥:16E0/-ME TAL. 

D CHIMES. Ere, CATALOGUE & PRICES FREF. 


Church Bells, Chimes and Peals of Bes, 
Quality. Address, 
Old Established 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati,0. 


OF 


FURNITURE 


ALL KINDS FOR 


CHURCH & CHANCEL 


Write for our new catalogue 
designs and prices made on applica- 
tion. Correspondence solicited. 


PHOENIX FURNITURE CO., 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


Special 


Embroi 


COX SONS & VINING 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, 
Choir Yestments, 


deries and Materials, 


Custom Made Clerical Clothing } 


eaChe Luetke Church Art Works, 


Tract Building, New York. 
GHURGH OR MONUMENTAL WORK. 
We have the latest, 


cheapest and best designs. 


in this country. Illustrated list sent free. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH, 


Memorials. 


THE COX SONS 


Supplies. 


& BUCKLEY CO. 


hurch Furnishers and Decorators. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


COLEGATE ART GLASS CO, 


Established in 1860 by E. Colegate. 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS AND BRASSES. 
Highest award Augusta Exposition, 1891. 


318 West 13th 


Street, New York. 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 


GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS. 


27-29 South Clinton street, - - Chicago, Ill. 


Church Gushions. 


’ We have cushioned 25,000 churches. 
book. Ostermoor & Co. 


Send for our free 
» 116 Elizabeth St.. N. Y. 


ART - WORKER” 
dj %)-F VRNITURE £: 240W27 Se-.NEW YORK. 


CHURC 


WINDOWS, 
FURNITURE. 


R. G. GEISSLER, % Marble and Metal Work. 
56 West 8th St. (near 6th Ave.). New York 


> 
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es 


No, 21—Driving Wagon. Has ‘‘Long Dist- 
ance’? axles, open rubber head springs, Bradley 
shaft couplers and Bailey loops. Price with 
shafts, $60, 
more than our price. 


our vehicles and harness anywhere for examination and 
warrant everything. 


to you to the extent of their commissions. 


vehicles and 65 styles of harnessand sellthem 
p~. 


7 tv the consumer direct from our factory at 
wholesale prices. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


You pay a profit to nobody except our man- 
Same as others sell for $40 to 50 ufacturing profit, and you get positively the 
best goods which a given amount of money 
will buy. Ina factory of the size of ours you 
Fi F get the best possible selection. 
illustrated Catalogue contains cuts of everything we make. 


f 


Our large 
Remember that we ship 
guarantee safe delivery and 


You Pay Double the Money: 


in many cases when you buy vehicles and harness from the agent or 
dealer. We do without these people and reduce the price of our goods 
We make 178 styles of 


No. 65—Single Buggy 
Harness. Price with rubber 
trimmings, $16.° Goodcas 


retails for $22. 


SEND FOR LARGE FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


Elkhart Carriage and Harness Mfg, Co., W. 8. Pratt, sec’'y, Elkhart, Indiana. § 
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that the book is “An Antidote to Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin!” 

Nor was appreciation confined to the 
South. The book was reviewed very exten- 
sively in many of the most important period- 
icals of the country, the Chicago Chronicle 
gave it lengthy and favorable attention, while 
the Times-Herald, at still greater length, 
ended the review by commending the book to 
the “kindly offices of lovers of truth in what- 
ever guise she may appear.” The Churchman 
ended its review with the words, “Memoirs 
like these, faithful and unpretentious, of a 
bygone society, are a delight and a revela- 
tion.” The Church Standard declared that 
the book “is well worth reading by those who 
would understand the Old South as it really 
was,” and Tur Livine CuurcH congratulated 
the publishers “on making the book so pretty 
and attractive at so low a price.” The price 
is $1.00 net. 


A Book which must have a large circula- 
tion, is entitled Stories of Great National 
Songs, and is written by Col. Nicholas Smith. 
Col. Smith takes for the subject of his book 
one which must appeal to all Americans, and 
indeed, to the world at large; for though the 
great bulk of the book is given, as it should 
be, to American songs, there are also chapters 
on the songs of each of the leading nations of 
Europe. ‘The style is pleasing, and inter- 
spersed constantly with narratives and inci- 
dents, both in connection with the original 
writing and appearance of the songs, and also 
their history and use. One would be surprised 
how much history is interwoven with the vari- 
ous songs of the nation, and what a continu- 
ous succession of incidents is related concern- 
ing each. Col. Smith has done his work won- 
derfully well, and it is not strange that the 
book has been commended from all sources. 
The price is $1.00 net. 


Marriage Greetings 


KBR 
This a new book we have just made which 
will be found admirable for the purpose in- 
tended. * It is extremely artistic in its decor- 
ated pages of floral borders in black and 


white. 


ITS CONTENTS ARE 


1. A number of blank pages headed 
“Wedding Guests,” where the names of all 
present may be entered. 

2. Then follow pages decorated with 
choice selections appropriate for the occasion. 

3. Blank pages headed “Bridal Presents,” 
where the record can be kept. 

4. “Wedding Journey,” followed by more 
decorated pages with selections. 

5. “Congratulations,” followed by Mar- 
riage Certificate. 

6. The entire Marriage Service from the 
Prayer Book, beautifully rubricated. 


The book is bound in white leatherette, 
with the title embossed in gold. Size of book, 
814 x7 inches, packed in a neat white box, 
with protector for mailing which encloses the 
whole. 

The book is new, attractive, and service- 

- able, and the clergy will find it an admirable 
gift to the bride. The price is $1.00 net, post 
\paid. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & CO’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


THE HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 


By the Rev. LergHron Putian, M.A., Fellow of St. John Baptist’s College, 
Oxford (Oxford Library of Practical Theology). Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE REAL PRESENCE. 


By Tomas B. Strone, B.D., Student of Christ Church, Author of “Christian 
Kthics: Being the Bampton Lectures for 1895." Crown 8vo, $1.00. 


THE PERFECT LIFE. Sermons 


By the Rev. W. J. Kyox-Lirtin, M.A., Canon Residentiary of Worcester and 
Vicar of Hoar Cross. Crown Syo, $2.00. 


THE CHURCH OF THE SIXTH CENTURY. 
Six Chapters in Ecclesiastical History. 


By Witu1am Hotpen Herron, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Ely. With Illustra- 


tions. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 


“Mr. Hutton has produced a most interesting volume and one, too, which portrays the 
history of the period in a comprehensive and dispassionate manner. We commend the work to 
all who have been inclined to underrate the interest and importance of the Eastern Church 
during the sixth century.”—Hxpositor, N. Y. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers, 91-93 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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150th Thousand 


To Have and to Hold 


By MARY JOHNSTON 


Crown 8vo, $1.50 


Prisoners of Hope 


Crown 8vo, $1.50 


- 


Mr. JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS [‘‘Uncle Remus’’| writes: 

“T think Miss Johnston’s two books represent, with 
respect to their art, their style and their noble ideals, the 
high-water mark of American fiction that has appeared 
since Hawthorne died. I have read pretty nearly every 
American story of the better class, especially the so-called 
historical novels. None compares with Miss Johnston's 
books.” 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


SPeEVVVVVSVVSSSSVAVSTVSFSSSFSSSSSSEsSsessesesesewswsesesess 


The Practice of the Interior 
Life. 


By the Rr. Rev. Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Chicago. Price 
$1.00 net. Published by The Young Churchman Co., Milwaukee. 
“Tt is a book of great power and usefulness, and its publication is one of the good signs 
of the times, as it shows us a great Bishop of the American Church realizing his sphere as a 


spiritual leader of God’s people.”—TZhe Angelus. 
“his is a book for which to make an act of thanksgiving.’’—Holy Cross Magazine. 
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CASEOOGAROAGD - 


“Che Cucker 


Dymnal” 
$I 00 in quantities. 


Full cloth. 
HIS music edition of The 


Hymnal is now so widely 
used, and so generally satis- 
factory, it is not necessary to 
add to the announcement that 
the price is now only one dollar 


per copy. 
The Century Co., 


Union Square, Hew Work. 
GPIB GUGSE LSCHBPESESOSRBGB 


@ THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL 
4 SEMINARY, 


Chelsea Square, New York. 
The Academic Year began on Wednesday the 
September Ember Week. 
SPECIAL STUDENTS admitted and a GRAD- 
UATE Course for graduates of other Theologi- 


other particulars can be had from 
The Very Rev. E. A. HOFFMAN, 
D., D.C.L., LL.D., Dean. 


cal Seminaries. 
The requirements for admission and other 
BSeVe_Vseseod 


WE TEACH MEDICINE 


This is quite different from offering superior. ad- 
vantages for the study of Medicine. Send for Circu- 
lar “E.”’ 


Northwestern University Women’s 
Medical School ae ; 
333-339 South Lincoln | Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, Knoxville, III. 


Now in its Thirty-Second Year. 


Prominent Families in many States, during a quar- 
ter of a century, have been patrons of this Institu- 
tion. Students are received at any time when ‘there 
is a vacancy. Escort is furnished from Chicago with- 
out charge. Address, 


REvy. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


WATERMAN HALL, Sycamore, III, 
THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, 
D.D., D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. 
Board and tuition, $300 per school year. Address, 
Rev. B. F. FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore,Ill. 


KEMPER HALL, Kenosha, Wis. 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of 
St.Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 
21, 1899. References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., 
Milwaukee; Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; 
Rt. Rev. Geo. F. Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; David 
B. Lyman, Esq., Chicago; W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chi- 
cago. Address, THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


The Waban Schoo 


Location unsurpassed; 10 miles from Boston. Best of 
facilities. Cultured, manly, and wholesome atmosphere 
Athietics, lectures, and concerts. 


Rev. JH PiILuspury, A.M. 
4 Principal, Waban, Mass., 


EPISCOPAL HIGH SCHOOL OF VIRGINIA, 
' Near Alexandria. 


For Boys. Sixty-first year. 
sent on application. 


L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


Illustrated catalogue 


RACINE COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


“The school that makes manly boys.” Graduates 
enter any university. Diploma admits to Univer- 
sities of Michigan and Wisconsin. Address, 

Rey. H. D. ROBINSON, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


64th year. Overlooks the Hudson. Magnificent 
and healthful in location, with exceptionally efficient 
instructors. MiLESey discipline. 
J. B. BISBEE, A. M., Prin., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


MISS C. E. MASON’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


The Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. Advan- 
tages of New York City. Graduates students. Pre- 
pares for College. Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M., Prin. 
Send for Cat. I. 


Che Living Church. 
THE ENGLISH REVIEWS. 


BLackwoop’s for March opens with a pa- 
per on the government of South Africa after 
the war. It is certain enough that the pres- 
ent miserable condition of things is the di- 
rect result of the lack of any adequate or 
even consistent policy in the past. An ar- 
ticle on “Mr. Ruskin” is the most character- 
istic piece in this number. It is so slashing 
in its assaults as partly to defeat itself. But 
it is, undeniably, good reading, and it is al- 
ways refreshing to find a writer courageous 
enough to.attack a popular idol. The article 
is, however, anonymous. Andrew Lang con- 
tributes a somewhat disappointing essay on 
“The Evolution of Literary Decency.” The 
reference is chiefly to the great alteration 
in the moral atmosphere of the English novel 
of the nineteenth century as compared with 
that of the eighteenth. He lays stress upon 
the influence of Methodism. But the Evan- 
gelical revival, of which he makes no mention, 
was probably more influential, inasmuch as 
the early Methodists were not a literary peo- 
ple and were generally opposed to all works of 
fiction. Hugh Clifford has another article on 
the Malay Peninsula, entitied, “An Expedi- 
tion into the Benighted Lands,” full of in- 
terest to those who love the story of adven- 
ture. “Lord Jim” is continued through chap- 
ters XII and XIII. “Musings Without Meth- 
od” deals with a variety of subjects, the last 
but not the least of which is “The Dark Age 
of Scholarship.” The number concludes with 
the inevitable articles on the War in South 
Africa and the political situation in England. 


THE Westminster Review for March con- 
tains the first instalment of a valuable paper 
on “The Problem in South Africa,” by Hugh 
H. L. Bellot. The writer seems to be thor- 
oughly conversant with his subject and fair- 
minded and judicious. There is a good but 
short article on “Bismarck and the German 
Empire.” An article on “The Revival of Bud- 
dhism in India,” by D. M. Strong, affords 
considerable information, especially as the de- 
velopment of a missionary spirit in the vo- 
taries of that religion seems to have been in- 
duced by contact with Christian missionaries, 
and is interesting to us on that account. 


THAT weak good nature which acquiesces 
in wrong doing whether from laziness, timid- 
ity, or indifference, is a very unwholesome 
quality. " 


GRAFTON HALL, SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


‘ 
College, Preparatory, and Graduate Courses. Spe- 
cial Advantages in 


Language, 
Music and 
Art. 
Individual Rooms. Modern Equipment. , 
REv. B. TALBOT ROGERS, M.A., Warden. 


KNICKERBACKER HALL, Indianapolis, Ind. 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. School year 
begins September 26th 1900. College preparation and 
special courses. Enlarged grounds and new building 
ready in September. 

Mary HELEN YERKES, | 


SuSAN HILL YERKES, y Principals. 
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Spaulding & Co. 


EAS TERS# SF 
MEMORIALS 


Tn Gold, Silver, Brass or Bronze, 


ALSO 


Marble or Wood. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES 
ON APPLICATION. 


Spaulding & Co., 


ECCLESIASTICAL METAL WORKERS, 


Jackson Boulevard & State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BE. & J, B. YOUNG & 60'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


FIGURES OF SPEECH. Used in the Bible: 


Explained and Illustrated. By E. W. BULLINGER, 
D.D. 8vo, 1157 pages. Cloth, gilt top........ $10.00 


THE TEACHING OF CHRIST. 


A selection of 


Sermons from the Anglican Writings of the late © 


HENRY EDWARD MANNING, M.A., sometime Arch- 
deacon of Chichester and afterward Cardinal. 


T2m0} | CLOGH: wis iaistein cles oetie pices ts eee Ca a antler $2.50 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE CROSS. A Devo- 


tional Study of the Passion, Crucifixion and 
Resurrection of our Blessed Lord and Redeemer, 
Jesus Christ. By the REV. ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL 
KNOWLES, author of ‘‘A Layman’s Lent,’ etc. 
12M, CLOTH. o).\5).15: 5 010.0 s1« a1 wa woe Na a are $1.50 


LORD, I BELIEVE. Simple Meditations on the 


Apostles’ Creed. By the Rev. M. C. COLLING- 
WOOD. 16mo, Cloth: ....0.. 0.0 os eet eee $1.00. 


THE PRIVATE DEVOTIONS OF BISHOP 
ANDREWES. Newly done into English from 
the recently discovered Autograph given by An- 


drewes to Laud. By the Rev. PETER G. MEDD. | 


16mo, cloth, Ted CAGES. .\:(s. i... » cin e eeneeen 81.75. 


GETTING READY FOR THE MISSION. Sug- 
gestions to Clergy who are preparing for a Mission 
in their Parishes. With a Preface by Rey. Canon 
Mason. By Ven. ARCHDEACON DONNE. 16mo, 
CROC ooo saan n'a, bilo einrais al vle eva olan $0.40 


THE TEACHERS’ PRAYER BOOK. Adapted 
to the use of the Church in the United States. 
By the Rt. REV. ALFRED BARRY, D.D., D.C.L., 
Canon of Windsor, and Assistant Bishop of Lon- 
don. With an Introduction by the Rv. Rey. 
HENRY C. PoTTER, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop 
of New York. 18mo, cloth, red edges. Price: 
SL NObs “DY MAIL... .). seen olp orcield acer -aa Ree $1.10 


THE TREASURY OF THE PSALTER. An 
aid to the better understanding of the Psalms in 
their use in public and private devotions, com- 
piled by the Revs. G. P. HUNTINGTON and H. A. 


METCALF. With a Preface by the BISHOP oF 
CENTRAL NEw YORK. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 net; by 
WNBA oie ar ce gap and vis ale we od oases) late nedee $1.12 


For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


E.& J.B. YOUNG & CO., 


7 and 9 West 18th St., New York. 


NELSON” S Prayer Books 


Catalogive. 


and Hymnals, 


Beautifully printed on fine, white and celebrated India paper. 
Numerous editions and all styles of binding. 
THE ( HURCHMAN Says: 


umes challenges comparison with, if it does not actually excel, that of similar books 
printed anywhere else in the world.” 

IN SETS FROM 60 CENTS UPWARDS. 
For sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpard on receipt of list price. Write for 


“In our opinion, the workmanship of these vol- 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers 
' $7 East 18th St., New York 


Tue Hawaiian Civil Government Bill passed the House on 
Friday, having previously passed the Senate in somewhat differ- 
ent form, so that a conference is yet necessary. The Bill, as it 
passed the House, provides that there shall be for the territory 
of Hawaii, a Governor and a Secretary appointed by the Presi- 
dent, and other executive and subordinate officers appointed by 
the Governor. The Legislature will be made up of a Senate 
of fifteen members and a House of thirty members. The veto 
power is given to the Governor. There is to be a territorial 
judicial system, with appeal to the Circuit and Supreme Courts 
of the Unifed States. Citizenship is limited to those who were 
citizens of the Republic at the time of annexation, and the 
franchise is granted only to citizens who are able to speak, read, 
and write the English language. Thus, the great bulk of na- 
tives and coolies are not endowed with the ballot. A delegate 
from the territory shall have a seat in Congress with the right 
to speak but not to vote, which is the same as the rights afforded 
to delegates from other territories. The only important differ- 
ence between the House and Senate bills is that the latter con- 
tained a provision for minority representation in the House, 
which is omitted in the House Bill, and also that the House 
Bill contains a form of regulation of the liquor traffic by for- 
bidding the sale of liquor in bar-rooms, but permitting its sale 
in original packages. 


In Kentucky the State Court of Appeals has given a de- 
cision in the gubernatorial contest to the effect that as the law 
places the determination of contested election cases with the 
Legislature, the Courts are powerless to interfere. The prac- 
tical effect of the decision is to give the state to the Democratic 
contestants. It is reported that the case will be brought on a 
writ of error to the United States Supreme Court. Whatever 
may be the rights of the case, it is at any rate unfortunate that 
the Courts feel unable to hear it on its merits. 


From the British standpoint, it is certainly unfortunate 
that every successive commander in South Africa seems to be 
unable to protect his outposts from attacks by the enemy. The 
last instance of this sort occurred on Friday of last week, when 
some thirty miles south of Bloemfontein, in the territory of 
the Orange Free State, which was supposed to be under the 
entire control of the British, at a railroad point called Bethany, 
the British force was taken captive to the extent of five whole 
companies, and was transported bodily before reinforcements 
could come to their assistance. Why the British should have 
been surprised by so large a number of the enemy, seems not 
to be explained.’ The dexterous mobility of the Boers is re- 
markable, and they seem almost to appear and disappear at will. 
Apparently even the genius of Lord Roberts has failed togive the 
British troops the protection that is received by the Boers from 
their commanding officers. As a partial offset to this unfor- 
tunate episode, there was the capture on the same day, by a force 
under General Gatacre, of a body of sixty-eight Boers, who also 
_ suffered the death of their commanding officer, a* Frenchman, 

General De Villebois Mareuil. On Monday of last week there 
was an unsuccessful sortie made by the British forces at Mafe- 
‘king, which was repulsed by the enemy. The main part of the 
army under Lord Roberts remains at Bloemfontein. 


_ Apmirat Dewny has thrown a bomb into the political camps 
by the announcement of his willingness to accept the Presiden- 


tial nominaticn, coupled with the statement that he had con- 
cluded that the duties of the Presidency were not so very ardu- 
ous, and followed later by the announcement that he is a Demo- 


erat. What will be the effect of this strange decision is yet to 
be seen. 


THE visit of Her Majesty Queen Victoria to Ireland, for the 
first time since 1861, is an incident of special interest, arising 
from the hostility to the British government which obtains in 
a large part of the island. Her Majesty has been received with 
respect, and has commanded that an Irish regiment of Foot 
Guards be formed, under the designation of Irish Guards, as a ~ 
commemoration of the bravery shown by Irish regiments in 
South Africa. 


AN ATTEMPT was made to assassinate the Prince of Wales 
in Belgium during the, week, but apparently it was the work 
of an anarchist and has no wide significance. 


THe Puerto Rico Bill passed the Senate on Tuesday, and 
it is announced that the Republican caucus in the House has 
agreed to pass the bill without amendment, voting upon it early 
during the present week. 


Tue floods in Southern and Southwestern Texas have at 
this writing (Tuesday morning) caused the death of some fifty 
people and the loss of an enormous amount of property. It 
appears that the Colorado river has increased to unprecedented 
size by reason of heavy rains, so that it is reported to have risen 
twenty-five feet above its normal level. This alone would be 
cause for great destruction, but to add to the trouble, a dam 
gave way at Lake McDonald, and:a tremendous rush of the 
waters ensued, the mighty torrent making its bed as it rushed 
onward toward the Gulf, and carrying devastation as it passed. 
The pecuniary loss to the city of Austin is almost incalculable, 
including the total destruction of the municipal waterworks 
and electric plant, at a cost of some $6,000,000. All other 
streams in southern Texas are also greatly swollen, and it is 
feared the worst is yet to come. 


WHATEVER may be the cause of the recall of Major General 
Otis from the Philippines, it is a pleasure to know that his 
syccessor, General Arthur McArthur, is a man of exceptional 
ability, who is certain to prove a fit representative of American 
interests, civil as well as military. 


Own Turspay morning of this week it was announced that 
the Boers in the southern part of the Orange Free State are 
about to begin an invasion of the Basuto Land, which lies be- 
tween the southern half of the Free State and the British col- 
ony of Natal, in order to reach a British post at Wepener. It 
would be little short of a calamity if this should prove to be 
true, since the native tribe of the Basutos have only with diffi- 
culty been kept from assuming the war path, and it would be 
impossible to prevent the outbreak, at any rate among that 
tribe, of a race war in which the blacks would very likely rise 
against all of the white race indiscriminately. One recalls how 
during our own Civil War, Mr. Lincoln always refused em- 
phatically to permit the Indians to be incited against the South, 
and it seems ineredible that a God-fearing race, such as un- 
doubtedly are the Boers, could take steps that could hardly fail 
to have for their necessary result, a race war between black and 
white, on their boundaries. 
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“NEW YORK LETTER. 


HAT is perhaps an historic incident occurred in connec- | 


tion with the illness and death of the Rev. Dr. Edward 1éh 
Krans, rector of St. Matthew’s, in West Eighty-fourth Street. 
Dr. Krans’ illness was a sudden one, and his death even more 
unexpected. At the Wednesday evening service, Bishop Brown, 
of Arkansas, who has many old friends in the parish, made the 
address. Noticing the increasing illness of Dr. Krans, he said 
to Mrs. Krans that he wanted to be sent for to come for the 
Thursday evening service, when the Bishop of the Diocese was 
to make his visitation, in case her husband was not improved. 
Dr. Krans was worse on Thursday, and Bishop Brown was sent 
for. He came, and putting on the robes of the priest, took his 
place and presented the class. Bishop Potter referred to the 
incident in his address, saying that he had confirmed nearly 
one hundred thousand persons in this Diocese, but that never 
before had a Bishop presented a class to him. It was possible, 
Bishop Potter thought, that the circumstance had not occurred 
before in the American Church. He mentioned the instance of 
SS. Peter and John going to Samaria to confirm those who had 
been prepared by the deacon, St. Philip. 


Dr. Krans was born in the provice of St. Armand, Quebec, 
and educated at McGill College. He studied law for a time, 
but entered the General Seminary and was graduated in 1869. 
He became assistant at old St. Mark’s, going soon after to sim- 
ilar positions at Emmanuel and the Good Shepherd, Boston. 
He came to St. Ann’s, New York, in 1874, and from that time 
became identified with work among deaf mutes, and closely as- 
sociated with Dr. Gallaudet. He was prominent in the New 
York Clericus and Churchmen’s Association, and also in the 
MeGill Alumni Club. When St. Ann’s was sold, to make room 
for business advances, he became rector of St. Matthew’s, with 
Dr. Gallaudet rector emeritus, succeeding the Rey. Henry 
Chamberlaine, now at Mt. Kisco. The consolidation made a 
strong parish out of St. Matthew’s, and under Dr. Krans it has 
steadily grown stronger. It is wholly for hearing and speaking 
people, a new chapel for deaf mutes farther up town having been 
erected. It is a part of St. Matthew’s parish. The death of Dr. 
Krans occurred on Saturday morning, and the funeral on Mon- 
day. Pneumonia was the illness. 


Easter morning there will be unveiled a memorial to the 
late Dr. C. DeW. Bridgman, of Holy Trinity, Harlem. It is 
the south transept window, and it was placed there by the con- 
gregation, as a memorial to a man who was, probably, one of 
the most beloved of any spiritual leader any church ever had. 
The subject of the window is the Resurrection. The back- 
ground is a typical Palestine scene, and the figure of the Saviour 
is Seen in a dim dawn emerging from the tomb. The ensemble 
is helped out by a group of angels. The whole is most 
reverent and beautiful; a marked enrichment to this beautiful 
church. 


The Rey. Frank W. Crowder has been pastor of the Metho- 
dist church at Stamford, Conn., for three years. It is one of 
the largest churches in that Conference. In March he gave 
notice to his congregation that he would leave the denomination, 
and last week he began work at the Pro-Cathedral in Stanton 
Street. He will assist Mr. Paddock there for the present, and 
will be ordered deacon, either at Trinity, or before, according 
to the convenience of the Bishop of the Diocese. 


Efforts to consolidate the Chapel of the Transfiguration and 
St. Ignatius are not making rapid progress. The Standing 
Committee, at its April meeting, named a committee of three 
to take the matter into consideration. The case is complicated 
by reason of the protest of Christ Church, and also by the pres- 
ence of St. Stephen’s. The two parish churches named are but 
two blocks apart, and the site proposed for the new St. Ignatius’, 
or Corpus Christi, as it may be called, is hardly two more blocks 
away. ‘The neighborhood is in part a business one, and there 


are also here five places of worship of various religious bodies. . 


The Committee will not, it is said, hold a special meeting, so 
that nothing can be known of its decision until the May meet- 
ing. St. Ignatius’ has been offered’an additional $5,000 bonus 
if it will vacate its property in Fortieth Street. Perhaps it is 
unwise to make haste, for the complication is one of the most 
perplexing with which any Bishop and Standing Committee was 
ever confronted. For example, St. Stephen’s has sold its old 
church and has purchased the chapel in which it now holds 
service, and which it may not be permitted to retain, at an out- 
lay of $85,000. Besides, it has spent $15,000 in improvements, 
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and has called a rector, who has accepted.. In the case of the 
Transfiguration, a modest chapel has been built, and St. Igna- 
tius’ holds an option on an expensive site. After the death 
of Dr. Treat, rector of St. Stephen’s, and before the coming of 
the Rev. N. A. Seagle, the new rector, St. Stephen’s was in 
charge of the Rev. F. J. Clay Moran. So satisfactory were his 
services that members of the congregation have presented him 
with an honorarium of $200. 

The Rev. J. Morris Coerr, formerly at St. James’ Chapel, 
Fordham, but for the last year curate at St. James’, has ac- 
cepted the rectorate of St. Paul’s Church, Norwalk, Conn., and 
preached in St. Jamies’ on Palm Sunday morning. He begins 
at St. Paul’s on Easter Day. 

The Church of the Redeemer, Harlem, Rev. W. E. Johnson, 
is trying to solve two-problems, and is making hopeful progress 
on both of them. One of these is a Church Settlement. In it 
is a school for children who are unable to attend the public 
schools on account of physical disabilities. Classes are formed 
in kindergarten and other work, especially in industrial train- 
ing. A system of nursing for people in moderate circumstances 
is soon to be made a feature of the Settlement. The best part 
of it is, however, that the Settlement is self-supporting and in- 
dependent. It is, indeed, unique, for it has no board of direct- 
ors, no patrons, and no officers. 


Some two years since, Mr. Johnson issued an address to 
those who wanted free pews. He told the congregation that 
the free pew system meant a loss of one-third in the revenues, 
and outlined a plan by which free pews could be had by those 
who really wanted them. His plan was to endow the pews, five 
hundred of them, at $100 each. This endowment would pro- 
duce an income of $1,500 a year, and make up for the loss that 
would be sustained over the pew-rented system. In order that 
this income might not go at any time to a rector who was look- 
ing for a large salary, he suggested the condition in the endow- 
ment that its income should forever be applied to the main- 
tenance of curates, in order that the priestly work of the church 
might always be sufficiently reinforced. The suggestions of Mr. 
Johnson have been acted on, and the Redeemer congregation 
now has some endowed pews, and friends of free pews are work- 
ing to provide it with more of the same. 

The Church of the Redeemer was at one time at 86th Street 
and Park Avenue. It was consolidated with the work in 136th 
Street, its present location, in 1898, and in spite of many mate- 


rial discouragements, it has made steady progress. The curate 
is the Rev. J. B. Sill. 


THE LUTHERAN DOCTRINE OF THE 
EUCHARIST. 


¢ ONSUBSTANTIATION means, if anything, the local 


conjunction of two bodies or substances, and their coales- 
cence into one mass. As applied to the Eucharist, it is meant 
to signify that the Body and Blood of Christ, of the one part, 
are brought into local union with the bread and wine, of the 
other part, so as to make one substance of the two, in which 
one is no longer distinguishable from the other. According to 
this, the Body and Blood of Christ are taken into the bread and 
wine, and the bread and wine taken into the Body and Blood 
of Christ, so that the two flow together into one, as.copper and 
zine in the formation of brass, and so become a tangible and 
local compound, which may be accounted the one, or the other, 
or both, or neither, just as we may choose to view it. 


Now, to attribute any such doctrine as this to Luther, or 
the Lutheran Church, is to misunderstand the case, and to give 
a false impression. We believe with Mr. Savage, in “the real 
presence of our Lord in His Sacrament,” and hold it as “a pro- 
test against the conception of His fictitious presence”; and we 
further hold that the bread and wine retain their natural quali- . 
ties of bread and wine unchanged and undisturbed throughout 
the entire transaction of the celebration of the holy Supper; 
and that they simply fulfil the office of earthly and tangible 
means, after the manner of paper and ink in case of the Word, 
to convey, offer and impart the Christ crucified for us and for 
many for the remission of sins. The idea of local inclusion, or 
of a consubstantiation, is as foreign to our doctrine of the 
Eucharist, as it is from a local consubstantiation between the 
paper and ink of the written Scriptures and what is thus car- 
ried and certified to the reader.—JoszpH A. Sriss, D.D., in The 
Lutheran. 
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THE ENGLISH CHURCH AT MAFEKING. 


HE English, Dutch, Wesleyan, and Roman Catholic com- 

munities have each a church in Mafeking. The English 
church is an unpretentious little building. The Rev. William 
Haye Weekes has been rector since 1896, and has done work in 
thetown and is much liked and 
respected. Mr. Weekes, who 
was educated at Sidney Sus- 
sex College, Cambridge, was 
ordained in 1890, and took 
priest’s orders in the follow- 
ing year. For about five years 
he was curate of St. Sidwell’s, 
Exeter, and in 1894 he was 
appointed chaplain to the 
Bishop of Bloemfontein, and 
suecentor of the Cathedral. 
After the sortie on Boxing 
ing Day, when the dead were 
brought in, the little garrison 
of the town and other inhab- 
itants gathered in the ceme- 
tery to bury the dead. The 
sad duty of reading the Serv- 
The 
enemy’s guns were silent while the Service was going 
on, perhaps out of respect to the gallant dead. In the dim light 
a trench was dug for the non-commissioned officers and men, 
and there they were buried without coffins, wrapped in white 
calico. In a separate place, and in coffins, the officers were 
buried, and kind friends brought wreaths of flowers and green- 
ery to lay upon the graves of the men who had fought so stoutly 
and died so bravely. 

The accompanying illustrations are reproduced from the 
London Graphic. 


REV. WM. HAYE WEEKES, 
Rector at Mafeking. 


: ice fell to Mr. Weekes. 


ENGLAND AND ABROAD. 


HE death of Pere Didon, the famous Dominican preacher, 

occurred at Toulouse, France, during March. This ends a 
eareer that at one time promised great things for the Church 
in France, but which did not altogether fulfil expectations. 
Didon wrote a Life of Christ, after a careful study of Palestine, 
and the devotional character of the work was such as to give 
promise of large benefit. He received early education under 
the influence of Lacordaire, and at the early age of 28, was 
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ealled to Paris from Rome, where he labored to reconcile the 
Church with modern philosophy, and in a way continued the 
course which had made Lacordaire famous, and had seemed like 
a distant echo of ancient Gallicanism. The iron hand of Rome 
was, however, clasped upon him, and he was suppressed. He 
made a complete submission to his superiors, but never alto- 
gether recovered from the blow. In his late years he also came 
into contact with the civil authorities after a speech delivered 
at the College of Albert le Grand, of which he was director, 
which was regarded by the Government as almost sedition. 

Bishop Swaby, of British Guiana, has accepted the See of 
Barbadoes, and the vacant episcopate is referred by the synod 
to a committee for selection,:consisting of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Archbishop of the West Indies, the Bishop of 
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Bath and Wells, and the Rev. Dr. Maclear, of St. Augustine’s, 
Canterbury. The Church in Guiana is suffering almost priva- 
tion by the recent act of disestablishment, amounting practically 
to disendowment as well. The Dean of the Cathedral has re- 
signed and returned to England. 

The policy of the Archbishop of York, with reference to 
those clergy who declined to carry out his instructions with 
respect to the use of incense, is to effect a complete boycott 
of both the priests and their parishes. The Archbishop has de- 
clined to visit such parishes for Confirmation, and has an- 
nounced that candidates presented from these parishes in other 
churches will be personally examined by his Grace before they 
are admitted to Confirmation. 


AN OLD PARISH AND NEW CHURCH. 
S T. PAUL’S CHURCH, Chester, Pa., is nearly approaching 


its bi-centennial. The corner-stone of the first building 
was laid in July, 1702; and the first sermon preached in it, by 
Rey. Dr. Talbot, was on Sunday, January 24th, 1703, while, 
being the eve of St. Paul’s Day, he thought it most appropriate 
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to name the church after that Apostle. For nearly a century 
and a half, this little building was used for the service of the 
Church, and gave place to a second edifice whose corner-stone 
was laid in July, 1849, and in it the first service was held on 
Sunday, May 4th, 1851, the Rev. Dr. Balch officiating. In 1872, 
this building was enlarged. 

As especially it was the wish and work of the Rev. Francis M. 
Taitt, the present rector, that St. Paul’s should be larger and 
more centrally located, the congregation felt it would be most 
appropriate to have the corner-stone laid on the sixth anni- 
versary of his rectorship, which was done June 1, 1899. 

The building is of Gothic architecture, 120 feet long, 66 
feet wide, and from the floor to the gable of the clerestory, 50 
feet. It will seat 700 persons. Baltimore granite has been used 
in its construction, with Indiana limestone trimmings. The 
columns supporting the clerestory have carved capitals, 
etc. The woodwork is quartered oak. The alleys, choir, and 
sanctuary, are laid in tile and mosaic. The following memor- 


_ials have been placed in the church: a Caenstone pulpit; oak 


and brass altar rail; four windows from Tiffany’s—Nativity, 
Orucifixion, Resurrection, and Good Shepherd—one from La 
Farge; four Baptistry windows (Angels) from McLean of Phil- 
adelphia. At the corner is a tower 92 feet high. 

The parish building adjoins the church and contains on the 
first floor choir rooms, Guild and meeting rooms, library, ete. 
In the second story is the main Sunday School room, seating 
600. In the basement are a gymnasium, guild room, and dress- 
ing rooms. ‘The cost, exclusive of memorials, is about $75,000. 


He wHo realizes his weakness has already done much toward the 
development of a better degree of strength, if only the resolution for 
improvement be sincerely his. If a true man, and a strong man, he 
will delight to use his strength for the assistance of those less 
favored than himself. Just as the sturdy soldier upon a campaign 
delights to aid his weaker comrade upon the exhaustive march, so 
the worthy Christian delights, along the march of life, to lighten the 
way and strengthen the moral purpose of the infirm of earth. If we 
get from the Lenten season that thought and inspiration to which it 
is dedicated, we shall not only be stronger ourselves, but shall 
delight to help all with whom we come in contact, who are suscept- 
iblé to our ministrations, to be stronger.—Good Housekeeping. 
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NEW CHURCH AT LANSDOWNE, PA. 


LANS have been accepted for the new church for St. 
James’ parish, Lansdowne, Pa., and the church is to be 
erected at once, according to the designs herein printed. The 
architect is Mr. Frederick M. Mann, who was selected especially 
because of his very successful work in designing St. Paul’s 
Church, Overbrook, Pa. 
The church to be erected is of English Gothic, perpendicu- 
lar style, of the later Tudor period. The plans provide for a 
church of stone, outside and in alike, with oak-timbered roof; 
for a church depending, as the purest Gothic always does, on 


lines and fine proportions for its beauty, seriousness, dignity; . 


for a church which shall actually live and have enduring char- 
acter; for a church to last for all time. 


The design is cruciform, with a tower over the crossing of 
the nave and transept. The four great arches supporting the 
tower induce a feeling of strength and solidity. The intereross- 
ing trusses of the central space, with its shadows which the 
arches cast, deepen the sense of vastness and mystery. The 
four sturdy piers from which the arches spring and which sup- 
port the tower may, if you like, symbolize the four Gospels sup- 
porting the Church of Christ. The nave is long and the chancel 
deep, furnishing with the hundred feet and more from main 
entrance to the altar a fine perspective and an effective leading 
up to the altar. At the right of the chancel as you face it is the 
organ, under arches springing from the great pillars supporting 
the corner of the tower. Symmetrically, on the left is a morn- 
ing chapel, screened from the chancel by a traced and carved 
oak screen, and designed to serve, besides its special purpose, 
for Lenten and other week-day services. The impression of 
vastness one receives as he enters the Overbrook church will-be 
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A NOTABLE HISTORICAL TABLET. 


HRIST CHURCH Historical Association has erected in 
Christ Church, Philadelphia, a handsome stone tablet, in 
Colonial style, in memory of the Rt. Rev. Richard Welton, D.D:, 
who was in charge of the parish in 1724 and 1726. He attained 
considerable note in the Mother Church, having held the rector- 
ship of Whitechapel, London. He was prominent in the Non- 
juring movement which resulted from the overthrow of the 
Stuart dynasty, and was consecrated to the episcopate in that 
line of succession in 1722. He was, in consequence, the earliest 
consecrated Bishop in America whose consecration is undoubted 
—a fact of great historical interest. Through the hostility of 
the sovereign he was obliged to leave London, and subsequently 
Philadelphia, as a political exile, and sought refuge in Lisbon, 
Portugal, where he died in 1726. His able ministrations at 
Christ Church were highly appreciated in their time and gave 
him an honorable place in the roll of the clergy of the parish. 
The tablet was unveiled Palm Sunday by the Rey. Dr. 
C. Ellis Stevens, who preached a commemorative sermon on 
“The Colonial Church.” Referring to the episcopate he made 
the following historical statement: 

“Both John Talbot and Richard Welton are claimed by 
some writers to have been Bishops of the Non-juring succession. 
As both were for a time in charge of Christ Church, Philadel- 
phia, the parish originally contemplated erecting a tablet which 
should commemorate them together, as constituting the Non- 
juring episcopate in the colonies. But late researches have so 
shaken the claims heretofore made for the consecration of Tal- 
bot, and left in such doubt the question of whether he ever was 
a Bishop, that it was felt impracticable to place a publie rec- 
ord of him in that character. If Talbot was not a Bishop, then 
Welton was the only representative of the episcopal order in 
the American colonies. The 
tablet now erected describes 
him, without entering into 
this controversy, as the “ear- 
liest consecrated Bishop” in 
America, and this inscription 
is accurate in any ecircum- 
stances, because even if Tal- 
bot was a Bishop, Welton had 
the earliest consecration. 

“Some confusion exists 
regarding Talbot’s claimed 
consecration. According to 
one account he was consecrat- 
ed by Bishops Taylor and 
Welton. According to. an- 
other, Bishop Taylor conse- 
erated Welton and Talbot at 
the same date, but the refer- 
ence is clear that Welton was 
first of the two to receive the 
laying on of hands. In either 


case Welton was of earlier 
consecration than Talbot, even 


admitting that the Talbot re- 
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heightened, and to it an element of mystery will be added by 
the morning chapel. From the side of the morning chapel 
opens the vestry room, through which is reached the choir rooms 
in the basement. It is the intention to fit up the space in the 
basement under the tower and transept for the immediate use 
of the Sunday School. 

The entrance porch is placed at the side, to give seclusion 
from the street, and at appropriate places there are entrances 
to the various parts of the church. The seating capacity is 
three hundred and seventy, and though the church is designed 
for the future, it is the immediate rather than the remote future 
which the vestry have in mind. Such a church as is here out- 
lined and pictured will be a great credit to the Diocese. 

It is largely through the generosity of Mr. Henry C. Stat- 
zell that this church is to be erected, he having made an offer 
of $10,000, provided the vestry will raise $15,000 more. Of the 
latter’ sum, about $7,000 is still to be raised. 


ferred to was identical with 
the American John Talbot, 
which is in doubt. That Wel- 
ton was a Bishop is beyond 
question. The inscription on the tablet makes no claim that he 
ever exercised episcopal jurisdiction, but simply refers to the fact 
that he possessed episcopal orders. On that fact alone rests the 
interest associated with his name. And the emphasis is the 
greater as in this same church lies buried the Bishop of earliest 
consecration in the regular succession from the Church of Eng- 


ST rm a 


land, Bishop White—the same venerable fane in which the’ 


American Church was organized, thus commemorating the ear- 
liest episcopal orders in this country both in irregular and in 
regular successions from England.” 


WE SHOULD feel ourselves nothing. That anything God gives is 
beyond and against our deserts: 
can do nothing, feel nothing. 


that we have nothing, are nothing, 
That He only can do anything in us, 
and that anything He helps us in is only through His poe 
mercy.—Dr. Pusey 
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“LHE, FOUR-CITY, LECTURES. 


HE last of the series of Lenten lectures arranged for Chi- 

cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, and Minneapolis, was delivered 
at the several cities during Passion week, by the Rev. J. O. 8S. 
Huntington, superior of the Order of the Holy Cross, on the 
subject of the Development of the Spiritual Life. 

What is the Spiritual Life? asked Father Huntington. 
It is the life in which we are continually advancing towards 
our End, and that End is God. Our union with Him be- 
gins, indeed, at the moment of Baptism; and yet it is a union 
which is to increase throughout Eternity. This union can only 
be effected by a love which, though the gift of God to us in our 
infaney, can only continue as we consciously correspond to its 


| 
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coneupiscence, cupidity, self-love. This is a certain weakness 
which disposes us to make self an end in place of God, to exalt 
ourselves at God’s expense, and to substitute self interest for the 
interests of our Creator and our true End. The first movement 
of concupiscence is the revolt of the Soul from God, the asser- 
tion of its own independence—the refusal to obey. Thus pride 
is the beginning of all sin. The next step is the revolt of the 
flesh, the bodily senses, from the spirit, the result being some 
form of sensuality and bodily self-indulgence. It is only by 
yielding to this temptation that the way is open for attacks 
upon the spirit from without. Pride is aversion from God and 
complaisance in self. This is the chief weakness of man, and 
hence proceed self-regard, self-seeking, self-admiration, self- 
centeredness, self-pity; all of them forms of self-love. 

The second source of 
temptation is the world about 
us; meaning by that not the 
material world, not the hu- 
man race, but the multiplied 
cupidity of all sinners, the re- 
fusal to live for God ex- 
pressed in the maxims and 
standards of society. This 
world of organized evil hu- 
man society forms an admir- 
able “culture” for the germ of 
self-love. Having the inher- 
ent weakness in ourselves, we 
respond with utmost prompt- 
ness to the appeal made by 
the allurements and _ incite- 
ments of the world, or shrink 
instinctively from its derision 
or abuse. 

And, lastly, beyond this 
world is a vast kingdom of 
spiritual forces hostile to God 
and warring against Him un- 
der the leadership of a ter- 
rible personality—Satan. How 
unscientific and unphilosoph- 
ical is the present easy-going 
disbelief in Satan, has been 
shown by great thinkers and 
leaders of men. How can any 
one prove the non-existence 
of a being whom, if he exists, 
must have it for his crowning 
We rin: ue work to persuade men that he 
it ti | is only an illusion? How far 


\ 
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MA) il III|| we are under the obsession of 
q \ | . 
the devil we cannot wholly 


know; as we have indicated, 


many of our temptations rise 


from within ourselves, but it 
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demands. The'life of union with God is a life of deepening 
love, and in this consists our perfection, our sanctification, and 
our beatitude. God giving Himself to the soul, the soul giving 
atself to God—in this consists the Spiritual Life. 

But this development of Spiritual Life must be made 
against obstacles wholly unsurmountable, save as we are sup- 
ported by supernatural grace. And yet, with that supernatural 
assistance, these obstacles cease to be hindrances and become 
actually opportunities for the development of the life. These 
obstacles may all come under the head of Temptation. By 
Temptation, we mean “The proposal and incitement made to the 
spirit to omit the accomplishment of a good, or to accomplish 


an evil that one ought to shun.” From what sources may this 


attack come? 
First, from the human spirit itself. We carry within us 
even after our Baptism, a domestic foe which we call variously 


is probable that in any severe 
and long-continued tempta- 
tion one or more eyil spirits 
has his part. 

Yet these very tempta- 
tions furnish us the oppor- 
tunity to develop spiritual 
life, by appropriating that 
grace which God delights to 
impart to those whose desire 
is to love and glorify Him. The struggle against self-love 
is the principal work of our salvation. St. Augustine says, “the 
mortification of cupidity, is the nourishment of charity,” and 
“the devils by tempting us are fashioning for us crowns of 
victory.” Man is tempted, not that he may fall, but that he 
may triumph; and by their struggle, the elect multiply their 
merits and increase their glory. 

To pass now to the more direct means whereby the spiritual 
life is developed, we must place first of all the desire for God, 
in union with whom that life consists. ‘The whole life of a good 
Christian is a holy desire. This desire is the response which we 
make to that desire of God for us, which has no beginning, for 
He has loved us “with an everlasting love.” This desire has 
been excited in our souls by the Holy Spirit. It must be sus- 
tained by our use of His gifts. It should be constant and in- 
creasing. Only as we strive to do God’s Will can we know 
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Him, for our knowledge of a person requires likeness and 
affinity. 

Second, we may place a knowledge of the fundamental 
truths of the Catholic Faith. A supernatural life can be built 
only upon the supernatural truth revealed to us by the Holy 
Spirit in the Church. The tendency in our day is to follow the 
lead of some brilliant mind, stating portions of truth in a strik- 
ing and effective way. But, however interesting these “extracts 

. from Christianity” may be, they furnish an entirely inadequate 
foundation for building up the substantial fabric of a Christ- 
like character. Meditation upon the facts of the creed must 
furnish the permanent incentive to the development of the 
spiritual life. 

Third, we shall set self-examination. As the faith reveals 
to us the character and work of God on our behalf, so self-ex- 
amination discloses to us ourselves and our obedience or resist- 
ance to God’s Will. By self-examination we learn what is our 
dominant fault, in the overcoming of which so much of our 
true development consists. 

Fourth, comes the great work of prayer. First vocal prayer, 
the speaking to God in articulate words, whether in private, 
regularly every morning and night, or in public at stated 
times, faithfully observed as a tribute due to God. Prayer is 
“a moving of the will towards God with desire to know Him 
and to love Him better.” Thus progress in prayer is itself the 
development of the spiritual life. We must pray if we would 
live as the sons of God, and the more we pray the more our life 
with Him increases. And second, there is mental prayer; the 
listening to God’s voice in moments of meditation or of con- 
templation. This is a practice that is often relegated to per- 
sons in Religious communities, or otherwise specially abstracted 
from the world. But it is, if anything, more necessary for per- 
sons in the midst of the rush and tumult of modern life. And 
it is a far more possible practice than most persons suppose. 
Indeed, people think strenuously and persistently about any- 
thing in which they are deeply concerned. The important thing 


is to take a certain time, ten minutes at least, each day, and” 


allow nothing to interfere or intrude into these moments of 
silence in which we hearken what the Lord God will say con- 
cerning us. 


The fifth point has already in measure been indicated. It 
is a Rule of Life; an ordering of our days and years with refer- 
ence to God, that all may be in accordance with His will. Such 
a rule would set down times of prayer—morning, noon, and 
night, at least—the prayers to be said, the time to be given to 
meditation, questions for daily self-examination, time for the 
reading of the Divine Scripture and pious books, hours of ris- 
ing and retiring, for meals and rest, for company, etc. Few 
people, perhaps, have such a definite rule of life, and yet, with- 
out it, the development of one’s spiritual course must be left 
largely to chance and caprice. 

Sixth, some place must be found for mortification of the 
senses and voluntary austerity. The Church has not left us to 
our own opinions on this matter. She requires on one day of 
the week, at least unusual measure of abstinence in the in- 
terest of extraordinary devotion. What a growth of spiritual 
knowledge and strength might follow upon a faithful observ- 
ance of the Fridays of the coming year! This principle of self- 
discipline is to be applied by each of us according to our own 
special needs. 


Seventh, let something be said of the advantage of spiritual 
guidance and counsel. This can best be had, together with the 
re-invigorating grace of absolution, by sacramental confession 
at stated times—times that should be more frequent under spe- 
cial temptation or depression. This is a hard saying for our 
self-reliant American temper, our Anglo-Saxon reserve. Yet 
how readily we accept a physician in illness, a trainer for phy- 
sical development, a tutor for mental advance! Is the growth 
of the spiritual life so simple and easy that we need no experi- 
ence and knowledge but what we can ourselves supply? And is 
every man to be his own absolver, as well as his own spiritual 
physician and judge? 

Lastly, we come to that which is the supreme source to us 
of spiritual life and the transcendent means of its develop- 
ment—the Holy Eucharist. Here the need is of regularity in 
receiving the Blessed Sacrament, care in preparation, earnest- 
ness at the moment, and thanksgiving afterwards. One word as 
to frequency. “There is no one to whom monthly communion 
(after due preparation) may not be recommended; few to whom 
weekly communion should be forbidden; very few to whom daily 
communion is to be granted.” 


The Living Church. 


OUR WORK IN MEXICO. 


City of Mexico, March 17th, 1900. 
The Right Rev. Thomas M. Clark, LL.D., 
Presiding Bishop: 


Ricut Rey. anp Dar Sir: 


CS seem to make it advisable that a special 
statement and appeal be made to our friends in the United 
States with regard to the needs of the Mexican Episcopal 
Church, and I therefore address this letter to you, as the pro- 
visional head of the Church, so that you may, if you think 


good, put its facts before the public in the way best ge avon 


to make them effective. 


All appearances indicate that this Church has entered upon 
a new era of life and growth. We have been preparing for this 
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for some time, by establishing competent men in important _ 


cities and by printing some literature suitable for our propa- 
ganda work. Relatively little has been accomplished, however, 
because of the lack of buildings and of a sufficient number of 
workers, and this lack was caused by another—that of the means 
required to purchase the former and to pay the latter. 


Last September I received from the late Mrs. F. R. Brunot, 
five thousand dollars, gold, as a special contribution for propa- 
ganda work, and this immediately opened the way for the earry- 
ing out of plans formed long before. So soon as the money was 
received, I called together the Executive Committee of the 
Synod—five presbyters and five laymen, and all the elergy, and 
laid the matter before them, asking for suggestions and counsel. 
The matter was fully discussed, in all its bearings, and the 
unanimous conclusion was that three things were necessary toa 
successful propaganda work: (1) the printing of more litera- 
ture, (2) the employment of more persons for the distribution 
of this literature, and for propaganda work generally, and (3) 
the securing of properties in important cities, which would 
serve as centres for said work. 

The first two were begun immediately and the results in 
these few months have been encouraging. Many persons have 
for the first time been made acquainted with our principles 
and ways, and a goodly number have accepted them and proph- 
esy a great future for the Church as she becomes known to the 
people. Our literature is attracting a good deal of attention, 
and evidences are coming to us from all directions of the inter- 
est 1t is arousing among the people. 

The securing of properties is a most difficult matter. It 
was Mrs. Brunot’s desire that not a large proportion of the 
gift should be used for this purpose, her preference being that 
it should be devoted to propaganda work, but she left the mat- 
ter in my discretion. I agreed and agree with her, however, 
and am desirous to use as much of the money as possible in 


_the way she desired. Still, it is absolutely necessary to have 


properties of our own, if we are to establish services and exer- 
cise a permanent influence. We cannot depend on rented prop- 
erties, for they simply cannot be had at any price, and if they 
could, it would be a most extravagant use of money. 

In one of the cities referred to, a home was offered to me 
for $4,500. It was cheap, and on examination I found that it 
would be sufficient for our purposes. The rooms on one side of 
the court would make a nice chapel, and the rest would furnish 
a residence for the minister and the teachers, and also a nice 
school-room, and if the worst should come to the worst, could 
be sold at a profit, perhaps a year later. J formed my plan and 
bought the property. By bringing the total expenditure up to 
nearly $6,000 (Mexican, of course), we have just what we need. 
I cannot permit more than one-third of this sum to remain in 
the property, so far as Mrs. Brunot’s money is concerned, and I 
can sell all but the chapel, and so satisfy my conscience in this 
connection; but what a pity it would be to do this! Well, the 
only remedy is that some good friend in the United States send 
me $2,000 gold, to save the property to us as it is, and so enable 
us to continue the work so well begun in this city. 

We have just secured a property in another of these cities 
where the work is exceedingly promising, under the direction 
of the well-known presbyter, J. A. Carrion. The conditions are 
practically similar, and we shall need an equal sum to enable 
us to assure ourselves of what we need here. o 


Other places of minor importance might be mentioneat in 
which a gift of $1,000 gold would enable us to give up the use of 
private rooms, or of such huts as we can get, and take a! posi- 
tion that would add greatly to our influence and power for 


good. Among Spanish-American people appearances go a long — 


all that is good for us to have, if not all that we desire. 
facts are given to His people that they may have the blessed 
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way, and without a certain respectability in the matter of places 


- of public worship the work becomes vastly more difficult. 


The situation in this city of Mexico is simply distressing. 
We have no place in which we can hold service except the little 
chapel of the Mrs. Hooker School, and this is so far from a 
central location, that comparatively few of our people can get 
to it.. The Church of San Jose de Gracia was closed a year 
ago by the order of the city authorities, because of the injuries 
done to it by earthquakes, and we were obliged to borrow $1,500 
gold, to make the required repairs. Jt was absolutely necessary 
to do this, in order to save the property. After this was done, 
a thousand more would have had to be expended if we had at- 
tempted to make the church suitable for services. There was 
an old debt of $5,000 on it when it came into our possession, 
which, with interest for several years, is owing still, and so we 
felt obliged to offer the building for sale. Before we were able 
to do so, many inquiries were made about the property from 
would-be purchasers, all representing the same interest, the 
Roman Church. They had triumphed over us in the re-acquire- 
ment of the Church of San Francisco, and they would like to 
have another triumph by purchasing San Jose. Since this has 
been offered for sale, however, bidders are few. It is supposed 
we shall be forced to sell soon, and so they bide their time, 
hoping to secure the property at a nominal price. The highest 
offer that has been made does not amount to half the real value. 

Meantime we are actually losing ground in the city, and 
there is no remedy except the securing of sufficient money to 
pay the debts of San Jose and to put it in condition for use. 
Once this were done it would not be long before it could be 
sold for its full value and we could provide ourselves with a 
place in a better location which would be much preferable to 
continuing in San Jose. “Business is business,” and there is 
no objection to people having a triumph, provided they will pay 
for it. The sum required to pay the debts and put the church in 
condition for use would be about $8,000 gold. 

Besides all this, the needs of the general work and of the 
Mrs. Hooker and Dean Gray Schools are certainly pressing on 
us. Last year we should have fared badly at the last, had it not 
been for a legacy of $1,000 left us by a good man in Massa- 
chusetts;—may he rest in peace and his good works follow him. 
Just now we are several hundred dollars short, we have had 
to spend a good deal for repairs on the Mrs. Hooker School 
buildings, and the outlook for the later months of the year is 
decidedly threatening. There are so many and such interest- 
ing new fields calling for contributions—they are all worthy and 
needy, and we wish them success—that there is some danger 
that Mexico, being an old story, will not receive even the abso- 
lute necessaries. Here let it be said, while we earnestly desire 
money for the various buildings mentioned, we do not want 
one dollar taken away from the last-named objects to be given 
to these. Whatever comes for them should be given without 
touching upon the contributions for the general work and the 
schools. These get all too little at best, and if our good people 
in the United States could know the straits to which the work- 
ers are not infrequently put—I gave some illustrations to the 
Board of Missions in Washington in 1898—both their hearts 
and their purses would open for the relief of these necessities. 

This letter must not be concluded without a reverent and 
thankful acknowledgment of the many times and ways in which 
God has helped us in an especial manner, or without the ex- 
pression of our firm belief that He will continue to provide 
The 


opportunity to become His voluntary agents in the accomplish- 
ment of His beneficent purposes. I shall be glad to give further 
details and explanations to any persons who may desire them. 
Faithfully yours, 
Henry Forrester. 

Mr. Forrester’s letter must deeply impress every one who is a friend 
of the Mexican work, and I beg the authorities of our Central Missionary 
Board in New York, to put this statement into the widest circulation 
through the Church newspapers and otherwise. It tells its own story and 


needs no endorsement from any other source. THOMAS M. CLARK. 
Providence, R. I., March 22nd, 1900. Presiding Bishop. 


Not with the thought of adding any weight to the words of the 


Presiding Bishop, but only out of a long acquaintance with, and a deep 


interest in, the work of the Church in Mexico, I am glad to be associated 
with him in commending this appeal. Wm. CROSWELL DOAND. 
March 24th, 1900. Bishop of Albany. 


Srrive after, cultivate a more cheerful love of God. You are 
His child; think of yourself then, when full of faults, as a poor, 
ignorant, foolish child, and try to do better, but do not be dis- 
couraged. Tell Him you cannot do anything as you would, or be 
reverent, and pray Him to help you.—Dr. Pusey. 


The Diving Church. 
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STUDIES IN THE PRAYER BOOK. 
By tHe Rev. H. H. Oserty, D. D. 
XIII. THE AMERICAN BOOK oF 1789. 
HEN the American Church asked for the episcopal suc- 
cession from the English Church, a demand was made 
by the English Bishops for a copy of the proposed Prayer Book. 
This was sent, and was instantly rejected by the Bishops, on the 
ground that it departed so far from the English Book, as to 
bear but slight affinity to it. They contended that it contained 
insufficient, statements of necessary doctrine, and questionable 
forms of belief, and did not balance the English Book in forms 
of worship. The Proposed Book was radical in a Protestant 
direction, and would not have been accepted by the great mass 
of Church people; indeed in the few churches where it was 
introduced, it met with positive resistance on the part of the 
people. The changes from the English Book were numerous 
and mostly unnecessary. Some alterations were needed, owing 
to the changed political condition, but no change from a mon- 
archy to a republic required the substitution of “adorable” for 
“honorable” in the Te Dewm. A good many verbal changes were 
made, some of which remain to the present day, but the old 
words might just as well have been left. But no excuse of 
political circumstances or growth of the language could con- 
done the omission of the Nicene and Athanasian Oreeds, the 
limitation of the use of the Gloria Patri to the end of the 
psalms for the day, the omission from the Apostles’ Creed of 
the article “He descended into Hell,” the abbreviation of the 
versicles and responses, the omission of the sign of the cross 
in Baptism, or the word “absolution” from the rubric, nor the 
express limitation of the Sacraments to “two, Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper” and so on.* This book was “proposed” in 1785, 
but was not adopted. 

Dr. Samuel Seabury was consecrated Bishop of Connecticut 
in 1784, by Bishops of “the Catholic remainder of the Church 
in Scotland.”+ Drs. White and Provoost were consecrated for 
the Dioceses of Pennsylvania and New York, respectively, in 
1787, in Lambeth Palace Chapel, after a concordat had been 
signed by representatives of the English and American 
Churches. In 1789 a General Convention met in Christ Church, 
Philadelphia, when the Holy Eucharist was celebrated accord- 
ing to the Scottish adaptation of the Prayer Book of 1549, and 
“the adoption of our present Communion Office immediately 
followed the celebration.”{ The revision of the Prayer Book 
was then proceeded with, and it was adopted at this Convention, 
fully meeting the requirements of the Concordat. Bishop Sea- 
bury secured the adoption of the Oblation and Invocation in the 
Consecration of the elements in the Holy Eucharist, from the 
Book of 1549, and as retained in the Scotch Book: But unfor- 
tunately, the prayer was not adopted as a whole. The portion 
omitted follows the sentence: “And we also bless Thy holy 
Name for all Thy servants who, having finished their course in 
faith, do now rest from their labors.” The Scotch form goes 
on: “And we yield unto Thee most high praise and hearty 
thanks for the wonderful grace and virtue declared in all Thy 


» Saints, who have been the choice vessels of Thy grace, and the 


lights of the world, in their several generations; most humbly 
beseeching Thee that we may have grace to follow the example 
of their steadfastness in Thy faith, and obedience to Thy holy 
commandments; that at the day of the general resurrection, 
we, and all they which are of the mystical body of Thy Son, 
may be set oni His right hand, and hear that His most joyful 
voice, “Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of the world. Grant this,” 
ete. 

The American Church owes an immense debt to Bishop 
Seabury: for his persistent influence in securing the essential 
part of the consecration prayer. 


* Genesis of the American Prayer Book, by Bishops Coxe, Seymour, Perry, and 
Doane. + Bishop Perry. + The Rev. Dr. C. Ellis Stevens. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL REFORM FROM THE MODERN 
EDUCATIONAL STANDPOINT. 


By Mary E. Hurcuegson. 
Vy. THE CHURCH’S RESPONSIBILITY AS AN EDUCATOR IN VIEW OF THE 
ADVANCE MADE IN EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE. 
HE view that man is an organism, and education the process 
of ministering to his growth; supplemented by the belief 


that the unity of man’s nature requires that all his powers shall 
be trained in harmony, so that the development of one shall not 
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hinder the growth of another, is destined more and more to 
bring the matter of religious training prominently forward as 
one of the educational problems of the day. In this connection 
the views of man and education as set forth by Pestalozzi and 
Froebel are now studied with greater interest than ever before; 
while the treatment of the problem from the scientific stand- 
point, which is the most recently adopted method of solution, 
is growing in educational favor, and promises to be a field of 
study of absorbing interest to the scientific investigator. 

In the future of all this effort to determine the place of re- 
ligion in the development of the child, it will readily be seen 
that not only the welfare of the child, but the whole realm of 
religious thought and belief is most vitally concerned. Before 
giving place to something, there must be, first of all, clear and 
definite conviction as to what that something is or 2s not. 

In one of the few published articles which have thus far 
appeared on “Child Study and Religious Education,” the fol- 
lowing. paragraph shows the general trend of educational 
thought in this connection: ‘There has recently arisen a de- 
mand for the new education in the Church, but before we can 
have it there, we must have a new theology having the same 
basis as the new education, namely, a knowledge of the child’s 
nature. Theologians are beginning to feel the influence of the 
new power in education. One has recently said, ‘at present we 
come to the child through theology, in the future we must come 
to theology through the child.’ ” 

It is to be noted that the reference here is to the Church 
as represented by the various denominations, of some of whom 
the modern educational ideal demands a complete reversal of 
their long-cherished notions regarding the religious training of 
children. 


If it has been satisfactorily demonstrated that the ideal 
inherent in the Church’s system of religious culture, is in har- 
mony with the modern conception of education as a process of 
ministering the human growth, the same reasons may be ad- 
vanced for expressing the belief that, in this educational move- 
ment of most recent origin which seeks to make religious educa- 
tional practice conform to the laws of growth and development, 
the Church’s position is clearly that of leadership. ‘The grave 
responsibility which rests upon her to assume such leadership 
without delay, is further made evident by the fact that a great 
mass of false religious teaching (from the Church’s standpoint) 
is now presenting itself for acceptance under the name of “the 
new education,” with the result that many conscientious and 
intelligent parents and teachers are now turning hither and 
thither for guidance, in their desire to find the frwe in the new. 

It is for the Church to demonstrate her belief that religious 
training involves both a subjective and objective phase; that is, 
the ability to receive religious truth, a view now universally 
accepted, implies a body of truth to be received. The problem is 
to adopt the one to the other. The attitude of the Church edu- 
cator in the work of religious culture must be that of having 
constantly in mind the child on one hand, and the “Truth” as 
the Church holds it, on the other. Up to this present time, the 
Church seems to have forgotten the child; on the other hand, 
the scientific educator, in his determination to do justice to the 
child in the effort to meet his religious need,,now seems in a 
fair way to set aside revealed truth. 


But the Church stands to-day, not only face to face with a 
grave responsibility; she faces, as well, a great opportunity. 
W:th so much to offer, it is not only her right, but her duty, 
to express herself on all the great educational questions which 
are to-day engrossing the attention of the secular world. It may 
not be, perhaps, within her province to create education for the 
people, but she should use her influence to Christianize and 
thus complete it. When the logical presentation of the sub- 
ject-matter controlled educational practice and knowledge, for 
the sake of knowledge was the educational aim, we can under- 
stand why it might not be considered especially the Church’s 
duty to enter the educational field; but to-day, matters are 
different. 


If assent has been given to the position taken as to the 
Church’s rightful claim to leadership in an effort which seeks 
to make’ education solve the problem of human development 
toward an ideal end, it will be readily conceded that, hereafter, 
provision should be made by the Church for the educational, as 
well as for the theological training of her clergy. ‘To this end 
the History and Philosophy of Education, Educational Psy- 
chology, Child-Study, and Pedagogy, should be given a place in 
the curriculum of our theological seminaries.* Such a step 
taken would enable the Church through her representatives to 
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reach out and mould public opinion in all matters of educational 
import; while it would also make it possible for those, upon 
whom the Church sets the seal of responsibility for all effort of 
whatever kind within her borders, to so administer that most 
important ‘part of Church and Parish work, the religious train- 
ing of the young, as to meet the growing demand for the intro- 
duction and use of truly educational methods. 

The duty of the laity (parents, Sunday School officers and 
teachers), to enter the field of educational study, that they may 
become thoroughly and systematically enlightened in regard to 
religious training as an educational problem, suggests itself as 
another step. toward placing the Church where she rightly be- 
longs as a leader in educational thought. With a view toward 
furnishing an opportunity for such study, there should be in 
connection with all organized Sunday School work, a child- 
study department, or a child-study section, the aim of which 
should be not only to discover how far the results of scientific 
child-study may be of practical value in the work of religious 
training, but to follow some line of original investigation tend- 
ing to throw light on the now much-discussed problem of soul 
culture. When a child-study association of a great state feels 
the necessity for devoting one whole session to the subject of 
religious and moral training, it would seem that the time had 
arrived when Sunday School workers in an organized and defin- 
ite way should take up the work of child-study.+ 

Lastly, through the combined effort of clergy and laity, 
every parish should begin at once to move in the right direc- 
tion, by endeavoring to place the primary department of the 
Sunday School on a right educational basis. The most im- 
portant step in a great reform movement will have been taken 
when we have succeeded in getting the right educational prin- 
ciples, the right lesson material, the right methods and the right 
spirit into our primary Sunday School work. In the primary 
department (children under ten years of age), the needs of the 
children and the Church’s response to such needs on the new 
educational basis can be. most effectively and quickly demon- 
strated; and the recognition of her ability to provide thus wisely 
and well for her little ones, may become the means of gather- 
ing into her sheltering arms many who might otherwise never 
hear or heed the call of their Spiritual Mother. It is be pos- 
sible to devise on this new basis 4 system of primary instruc- 
tion that will be acceptable to all, while being thoroughly con- 
sistent with the Church’s “first things,” such an effort is at 
least worthy of consideration, as suggesting the possibility of 
finding in the primary department of our Sunday Schools, a 
valuable opportunity for advancing the cause of Christian 
unity. Given the acceptance of the great fundamental truths 
of our Christian faith on the one hand, and conscientious, de- 
termined effort to meet the religious need of the young child 
on the other, we believe it to be possible for the Church to offer 
and for others to accept, such guidance in connection with the 
religious training of the young, as shall lead in this connection 
to a practical realization of the Blessed Master’s prayer—“That 
they all may be one; even as Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in 
Thee, that they also may be one in Us.” ; > 

May we not then, in ‘conclusion, rejoice in the conviction 
that this beloved Church of ours is not found to be unprepared 
to meet and to adjust herself to this great enthusiasm for the 
eause of the child, which is now shaping and directing all edu- 
cational activity; and that it only remains for her to make 
known from a new point of view, the truth, and beauty, and 
power of her ancient possessions, in order to convince all, that in 
any movement based on the unchanging laws of God, and tend- 
ing to the further uplifting of the human race, it ean never be 
her fate to be found wanting ? 


[ConcLusion. ] 


_ *Seabury Divinity School, Faribault, provides for its students in their 
Junior Year, Lectures on Catechetics, followed by written work on Sunday 
School organization, discipline, and instruction. This includes Bible Class 
Methods; the art of catechising; the art of securing attention; object 
teaching, blackboard teaching, teachers’ meetings; talking to children and 
preparations of candidates for Confirmation. j 


yAt the Wighteenth Annual meeting of the Detroit Sunday School 
Institute held in Detroit on February 138th, 1899, when “Sunday 
School Reform from the Modern Educational Standpoint’” had been the 
topic presented for discussion, a resolution was proposed and adopted that 
the subject of organizing a section for child-study be referred to the Wx- 
ecutive Committee with a view to formulating a plan for its adoption. 
Subsequently a committee was appointed to take charge of this work, and 
the first public meeting, with ‘‘Child-study” as its theme, was held the 
following fall. : ats 

The Chairman of the committee, writing of this meeting, says, “The 
subject (Child-study) was treated from all standpoints. The meeting was 
well attended and was one of the most interesting ever held in connection 
with our Sunday School work. A beginning and a good one has been 
made. Wnough has beeen done to demonstrate that such a movement is 
needed in the Church, and that the time is now ripe for it.” 

As far as known, this is. the first effort of the kind made in connec- 
tion with organized Sunday School work in this country. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA RELIGIOUS CENSUS. 


To the Editor of The Living Church: 
me es are a necessary evil. . They are necessary be- 


cause knowledge is necessary. They are evil, because they 
become a rage, and a torment, especially when they are inac- 
eurate, or when they feed factious rivalries. I was sorry that 
your correspondent of March 24th, the Rey. J. A. M. Richey, 
should, by an oversight, have unnecessarily vexed his righteous 
soul over the recent Religious Census in Philadelphia. If he 
had read “families” instead of “individuals”; and if he had 
noted that the Committee took the low average of four to a 
family, it will be seen, that the tabulation of the completed 
census, which I subjoin, gives us a larger constituency than 
would appear from our Almanacs. Had not the various sects 
been computed in groups, we should have ranked third, instead 
of fourth, in the list. That is the only apparent injustice done 
to us in this case. We have too often been made to suffer by 
faulty comparisons. But in the Philadelphia Census we show 
up very nicely. And, on the whole, the work seems to have 
been very well done, even if it is not perfect in all its details. 
I am, Yours very faithfully, 
Frep C. Cowrerr, 
Rector of St. John’s Church, 
March 29th, 1900. Ashland, Pa. 
The following revised figures are appended: 


Roman Catholic.................. 75,490 United Brethren, cc. cc cocwsevce hs 279 
Methodist (including Methodist Church of God 207 
Episcopal, Methodist Protest- Brethren: ..:..... Be ath 208 
ant, Wesleyan Methodist)..... 32,804 UCAS oeatatnehi ties seccc osc 187 
Presbyterian (including Re- Salvation Army........:......... 122 
formed, United and Cumber- UN if.) 1) Re Ae rn 112 
fyi) ee a ree 31,075 SP UPL OM AITS US stasis le tiwisie od fiers alee 102 
Episcopalian (including Protest- MON PUCAIB ss ue eiat viele cde cae vas 65 
ant and Reformed) . 30,184 Christian Science.........5.....5 62 
RPT Rt Goel os «ve cia ss va . 27,293 Schwenkfeldians................« 36 
DMGHeran...-..........0: .. 19,270 EBEIGDSeensneciem vice teneics sees 31 
one Eee 8,538 Christian Catholic............... 19 
BECMUETIEEG iste ot ois ee esis wenn owes 6,223 MARIOS Fras ioecans « clues w aalans 10 
CR 1,925 BRO RIST Se, fecteee ccwnicca meas vies 2 
Woneregational .................. 1,071 Mohammedan. visi cc.. Sesceeses 1 
Christian. . Wirt sing 814 Undenominational Missions. .... 437 
Evangelical ‘Association. 485 Unclassified and Miscellaneous.. 9R2 
Universalist ...... 392 Vacant houses...........5 6,814 
Moravian 372 Not at home H 
Unitarian Monterey. « Dilek ls eta 361 Refused informa : ae I 
“re COUNT et 850 IND DVETETON CGN sins Gu cal n ohce acme 
ONG W POLNSAIGM..........6206 0008 291 
United Evangelical.............. 284 SENSES oiotics ss einOR wine Lite we vie 283,811 


No one multiple can safely be used to compute the number of persons repre- 
sented by the records, because the figures would vary in different denominations | 
In some cases it would be fair to multiply each record by four persons, as repre- 
senting the size of the family; still, in others, the multiple should be seven or 
eight. 


THE ARTICLES OF RELIGION. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


AM interested in your remarks on our Articles of Religion, 
in commenting on what a prominent religious journal has 


' said, but wish merely to call attention to a question of fact. It 


is not true that we have quietly ignored them. It is not true 
that they teach either Calvinism or Arminianism. I have never 
known one of our clergymen do either, in a moderately long life. 
Possibly a few may do so, but the great body hold to the views 
expressed by Bishop Browne, disclaiming both Calvinism and 
Arminianism, and holding to a scriptural interpretation of 
those in question. This is merely my experience. 

In Canon 5, sec. 2, a candidate for the diaconate is to be 
examined on “his familiarity with the Book of Common Prayer, 
in all its parts and adjuncts, especially with the Order of Daily 

Prayer, with the text of the Articles of Religion.” In the third 
examination for higher orders is included “the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, its history and contents,” without directly specify- 
ing the Articles, which are therein contained. I am not the 
oldest examining chaplain in the Diocese of Central New York, 
but have been longest in office. In the examinations which I 
have for many years attended, the Articles of Religion have 
-never been ignored. Those which are concerned with predes- 
tination and election have always been prominent, and in no 
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ease have they -been considered as favoring Arminianism or 
Calvinism. I presume inquiry would show that this is the 
common rule, even though controversy has ceased. 
W. M. Beaucuame. 
Baldwinsville, N. Y., April 2, 1900. 


A WORK AGAINST CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


AY J, through your paper, call the attention of the clergy 
to a valuable contribution, in defense of the Faith, 
against so-called “Christian Science” ? 

In an article entitled “The Prognosis of Eddyism,” which 
appeared in the January number of the American Medical Quar- 
terly, Dr. Henry Reed Hopkins exposes the fallacies of this 
modern cult, from a new standpoint; though a physician, and 
writing primarily for the medical fraternity, he develops a 
strong argument in favor of Catholic teaching, as the antidote 
to sectarianism. Very truly yours, 

Baraboo, Wis., April 3d, 1900. , Cuas. L. Barnus. 


BISHOP WHIPPLE IN GOOD HEALTH. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 
] NOTICE in your paper of March 31st the statement that I 

had sent word, on my return from Puerto Rico, that I 
should return to Florida, on account of ill health. This state- 
ment was entirely without foundation, no message of the kind 
having been sent to any one. Such a report is unfortunate, as 
it gives anxiety to many friends. 

The writer was never in better health, but returning from 
the tropies it seemed unwise to go at once to Minnesota at this 
inclement season. 

IT return to my Diocese upon the adjournment of the House 
of Bishops in April. Yours faithfully, 

H. B. Wuierte, 
Bishop of Minnesota. 


BENNETT’S “CHRISTIAN ARCHAEOLOGY.” 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


N Tue Livine Cuvurcnu for March 31st, I notice that Mr. A. 

Kingsley Glover cites Bennett’s Christian Archeology as the 
only recognized authority in America on Christian Archeology. 
This is high praise, and may lead some of our clergy and laymen 
to accept unquestioningly whatever averments Dr. Bennett may 
make in the book. 

The book is an excellent one, embodying the most of the 
discoveries in Archeology up to the time of its going to press. 
T have read it, and use it in my studies. But, it must be used 
with discriminating judgment. I find in several places that he 
states as fact some things that are only inferences of what the 
fact is. This is particularly true as to his chapters on the 
Constitution of the Church, and its worship; and, also, its or- 
dinances. To enumerate the places where he makes such state- 
ments would take a column or more of your space, and I will 
not do so unless such schedule should be called for. 

Used in this way, I find it a valuable addition to my library. 

Very truly yours, 
G. B. JENNINGS, 


THE CLERGY AND THE TOBACCO HABIT. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


HAVE read with painful satisfaction the article of Arnold 

Welles Catlin, M.D., under this head; with satisfaction, that 
attention is called to this subject, and by a layman and a physi- 
cian; yet painful satisfaction, that it should be necessary to 
remonstrate with the clergy. 

I have long been persuaded that the use of tobacco, 
especially the excessive smoking of cigarettes and cigars, in- 
volves all the injury to clerical character and influence that the 
writer attributes to it. 

Men whom we would hope would not Lannea give offence 
in anything that the ministry be blamed,” are so under the con- 
trol of the habit, that they would refuse to come to a gathering 
of their brethren unless they could “be placed where they could 
smoke;” and have been missing from an important session, be- 
cause they “must have their after-dinner smoke.” 

And as to the injury to their reputation, many times 
have L heard such complaints as, “it was days after Mr. 
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left before we could use the room he had occupied.” “I was so 
sorry our visitor smoked to such a degree for its influence on my 
sons.” When the clergy are to be brought together, there will 
requests be made that some former guest may not be sent for 
entertainment, owing to his use of tobacco. 

The habit is “a dirty one.” I would rather have a man 
come to my study in his soiled working clothes,. than a man 
in clerical attire saturated with nicotine. How sad to think 
of a priest of the Church, if not refused, not wanted in the 
parlor or the sick room because of the odor he brings with him. 

The clergyman addicted to smoking, and some add to it 
chewing, does not know how he loses the respect and reverence of 
his people, on which his usefulness so depends. 

The habit is especially culpable in the young man, who 
should hear, “Keep thyself pure.” The theological seminary 
that allows the use of tobacco among the students is promoting 
this great evil in the Church. 

It is not uncommon to abstain from tobacco as part of the 
Lenten observance. Let me beg my fellow laborers to consider 
whether they would not come nearer to the model priest of the 
Ordinal, would thy avail of the mastery thus gained, and for 
the future, let their abstinence be part of their “laying aside 
of the study of the world and of the flesh.” Gro. D. GiuLEspim. 


ANNOUNCING THE PSALTER. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


HE recent articles in the correspondence of THe Livin 

CuurRcH remind me of an incident in my early ministry, 
soon after my ordination. I was quite at sea at one time as 
to the observance of a certain Rubric, its requirements con- 
flicting with what seemed under existing circumstances, what 
I ought to do. In my dilemma I referred the matter to a friend, 
an elderly clergyman, who said he regarded the Rubric of Com- 
mon Sense as superseding all others. 

I have never had any difficulty since, in reconciling any 
seeming inconsistency, by referring it to the Rubric of Com- 
mon Sense. Frank S. Harrapden. 


To the Editor of The Living Church: 


(ie all due deference to the Rey. Dr. Jewell, permit me 
to say first, that he seems to have failed to grasp the 
“point” of my “opinion” (the Dr. calls it a “decision,” which 
is more than the English Archbishops claimed). I did not say 
that “announcing the psalter” was not a “custom.” I simply 
said it was unrubrical, which Dr. Jewell allows, and unlitur- 
gical, which I presume no one will deny. Many customs which 
have grown up. in the Anglican Communion are not always 
“sood customs,” and we need, when we can, to get back to the 
better way. “Announcing the psalter” is the corollary of the 
church closed from Sunday to Sunday, and morning prayer the 
chief service of the Lord’s Day. 

In the second place, the good Dr. is unfortunate in the 
instances he has selected of customs without authority. Collects 
and sermons after the “Grace of our Lord” have the specific 
sanction of the Prayer Book. If the minister of any church 
intends to have a preaching service at the conclusion of morn- 
ing or evening prayer, he may at such “service, for which no 
form is provided, use such devotions as he shall at his disere- 
tion select from this Book” (see ‘‘Concerning the Service of the 
Church,” Book of Common Prayer). 

As to the ascription before and after sermons, that is 
part and parcel of the sermon—a stereotyped form of beginning 
and ending the discourse. Some preachers incorporate these 
forms in their MSS. Bishop Wilson generally wrote his open- 
ing prayer or invocation, and the final ascription, so it appears 
from the printed volume of his sermons in my possession. 

“Announcing the Psalter” may be “helpful,” so may the 
custom of Mr. Crittenton’s friend who announced everything; 
but it is not rubrical or liturgical or edifying. The choir boys 
could and should be posted before they go into church; the 
difficulty of “strangers” shows that morning and evening prayer 
are not suitable as missionary services. The best way to get 
over the difficulty about a “selection” is not to have one, and 
thus comply with the initial direction in regard to the use of 
the psalter, which says it “shall be read through once every 
month as it is there appointed, both for morning and evening 
prayer.” The difficulty of knowing the day of the month is 
easily overcome by the help of a “Notice Board.” 

‘A minister may read selections, every Sunday or every day 
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for that matter, if he so pleases, but in so doing reverts to the 
pre-Reformation abuse of which the English Prayer Book tells 
us, about the recitation of the psalter: “Now of late time a 
few of them have been daily said and the rest utterly omitted.” 
Howarp B. St. GuorcE. 
[THE discussion is now concluded, with this letter.—EDITOR LIVING CHURCH. | 


THE ANNUNCIATION AND THE FOURTH SUN- 
| DAY IN LENT. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


EFERRING to your answer in Tur Livixe Cuurcn of April 
7th, page 1230, I would like to refer you to Ritual Notes, 
pages 20 and 10. The principle of translation of Feasts is 
recognized in the English Church according to Directorvwm An- 
glicanum, page 133. 

I notice some churches transferred the Annunciation to 
Monday, but the great majority, I presume, crowded out Re- 
freshment Sunday with its important lesson. The Church Kal- 
endar, and the Almanacs all authorized this. 

The relative importance of the Sundays in Lent demands 
that they all have their proper place in the worship and instruc- 
tion of the people. This is the principle that lies behind it all, 
and is of importance. ' ; 

In the particular case of the Annunciation and the Fourth 
Sunday in Lent referred to, the arrangement of transferring 
the former Feast to the day following worked out very satisfac- 
torily. The Sunday was kept with its proper lesson, and in the 
evening the first evensong of the Annunciation gave an oppor- 
tunity to teach to a Sunday congregation the lesson of the 
day also. 

I would like to ask if it was not the right and lawful way 
of keeping those two days, as I have only a few authorities at 
hand to refer to. C. S. Sarcent. 


[The custom of translation of a subordinate feast is undoubtedly one for which 
there is ample precedent. There is no provision for it, however, in the Kalendar 
of any Anglican Prayer Book, and in the absence of either authoritative direction 
or any consensus as to such translation, it can only be a local arrangement rest- 
ing on the individual convenience of the Priest. We doubt, moreover, whether 
the Annunciation was ever considered a feast to be reckoned as subordinate to 
the Fourth Sunday in Lent, and so liable to translation. Certainly a strict con- 
struction of the American rubric as to Proper Psalms militates against such 
translation to-day; while the date of the festival with relation to the festival of 
Christmas makes it extremely undesirable that any change should be made, and 
the character of the festival suggests its superiority to a numbered Sunday in 
Lent. 

But our correspondent’s question referred to a case in wnich the Festival of 
the Annunciation was completely ignored, and did not directly raise the question 
of translation.—EDITOR L. C.]| 


PAROCHIAL VISITATION. 


BY THE REV C. H. I. CHANNER. 


| Boe to discuss a few points concerning parochial visit- 
ation. I conclude that we are nearly all agreed that this 
is one of the most important offices of the clergy. It must needs 
be—how. otherwise is that “personal influence” to be obtained- 
which is the sine qua non in doing good ? 

The well known old adage may bear inspecting—“A. house 
going parson makes a church going people.” If any one could 
raise an objection to, or underrate the value of this branch of 
work, we have only to remember the words used at the time of 
the ordination of every priest of the Church, when he is 
reminded of the high dignity, and the weighty office and charge 
to which he is called, part of his function being to “seek for 
Christ’s sheep that are dispersed abroad, and for His children 
who are in the midst’ of this naughty world, that they may be 
saved through Christ forever.” 

Again, he is to use both public and private monitions and 
exhortations, as well to the sick as to the whole within his cure, 
as need shall require and occasion shall be given. In other 
words (as pastor of the people) he is to follow in the footsteps of 
the Good Shepherd Himself, who should be our pattern and our 
It was said of Jesus of Nazareth that 
“He went about doing good.” In this respect we see the differ- 
ence between His way of teaching and that of the orthodox 
Churchmen of His times. The priests and Levites conducted 
the services in the temple, the scribes and rulers read and 
expounded the Scriptures in the synagogues; but He was to be 
found everywhere—in the house and in the street; preaching in 


the open air, on the hill side, or from a boat; visiting at the . 
houses of rich and poor; sitting at meat with the publicans of — 


means; stopping by the way to speak to and to aid strangers 


/ 
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who had never seen Him before. 
a priest require than this? . 

Our sermons in church are all very well, our services are 
a right religious duty—and I would here say how much I wish 
it were possible to return to the ancient custom of holding a 
regular daily service in every church. Surely one of the great- 
est privileges and duties of the clergy is to intercede for his 
flock. Even if not one soul in all the parish attends those sery- 
ices, it is his duty to pray for them, the more so if they will not 
pray for themselves. I think that picture of Job is most beauti- 
ful. How he rose up early in the morning and offered a burnt 
offering in the name of each of his ten children, for he said— 
“Tt may be that my sons have sinned and cursed God in their 
hearts.” This he did continually (Job. 1). 

But this is a digression from my subject. 

* Writers on pastoral theology have dwelt in strong terms on 
the importance of visitation. Thus Dean Butler writes: Tt is 
absolutely certain that no branch of the responsibilities of the 
clergyman is more important than the duty of regularly and at 
their own houses visiting his flock. Nothing,” he adds, “can 
be more productive of good feeling, united action, warm friend- 
ship, mutual respect and love. Nothing is more calculated to 
keep away all bitterness of feeling and misunderstanding. 
Nothing can better enable the minister to know his people, and 
them to know him. No opportunity can be better devised for 
the getting at hearts, and for quietly instilling deeper thoughts 
and more complete teaching than is possible in the publicity 
of the pulpit.” 

Supposing then that we are all agreed on the importance of 
this duty, there is yet a great deal to be said as to the time and 
the manner in which this visiting is to be done so as to secure 
the best results. For we all know how terrible and _ heart- 
searching are the painful and frequent disappointments. 

It seems to me there are four things needed—I mean four 
things besides the first great, all-important matter of love to 
God and love to our fellowmen. 

This is the motive power without which every effort must 
fail. 

These four requirements are: 

1.—Diseretion. 2.—Sympathy. 
man. 4—Tact. 

Now for No. 1—Discretion. I would specially urge this 
upon my younger brethren. In their fresh, strong, hopeful 
enthusiasm they are sometimes apt to let their fervor run away 
with their judgment. There is, as Solomon says, a time for 
everything, and there is certainly a time for paying a visit. I 
know how these things are regarded from the point of view of 
the people themselves. 

Take for instance the case of a well-meaning, earnest cler- 
gyman I knew well, who called on one of his parishioners at a 
late hour in the evening and found them all in bed, and asked 
them to get up to have prayers. The man of the house, a 
farmer, told him that he had better go home, as he could not 
disturb his household at that hour, as they worked hard and had 
to get up early. 

Or take those who call at inconvenient hours, especially at 
’ meal times. I have known cases where a workingman has been 
put in a bad temper and wife and children suffered in conse- 
quence because his supper was kept waiting by the parson’s 
long-winded call. The good pastor did not think; that was all. 

While dwelling on these practical matters I will mention 
that I think, the clergyman often loses ground by want of gen- 
eral information. I am sure that a little sound knowledge in 
the matters which chiefly interest our parishioners is a great 
factor in helping to success, to say nothing of the convenience 
to ourselves. The clergyman would then stand a better chance 
of being respected and welcomed, not politely tolerated, in irre- 
ligious homes, which would be a point gained in calling “sinners 
+o repentance.” 

Now for question 2: 

Sympathy.—I think this ought to have come first, as it is 
absolutely indispensable. If a man is not naturally sympa- 
. thetic it is a difficult matter to acquire it, but it’s got to be done 

if we are to succeed. 

3 There are many earnest, patient workers, whose sense of 
duty is admirable, but they never get below the surface because 
their own feelings are not touched. 

. They congratulate and condole pussibly, but they do not 
rejoice with those that rejoice, nor weep with those that weep. 
Iam bound to say that if a clergyman has very deep sympathies 
it adds greatly to his burden, for he takes into his heart the woes 


What further authority does 


3.—Absence of the fear of 
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of all his people and suffers with them, but it enlarges his 
chances of doing good tenfold. 

Careful study of human nature combined with much prac- 
tice of the charity that thinketh no evil, and a broad toleration, 
will gradually develop sympathy. Also the careful watching of 
the effect of a word, a look, a touch, a smile, upon certain na- 
tures. I have known cases when a good hearty handshaking or 
a friendly smack on the shoulder has acted like magic upon a 
touchy, obstinate youth who fancied he had a grievance, when 
all argument had failed. 

Sympathy is the art of throwing oneself into the place of 
another, and looking at and feeling things from that other’s 
point of view. There are times 


“When one small touch of charity 
Could lift them nearer God-like state, 
Than if the crowded orb should cry 
Like those who cried Diana Great.” 


Now to consider point 3.—I gave a long name to it for want 
of a short one—‘Absence of the fear of man.” 

I am sure of this one thing that there are often times when 
our hearts are aching to come to some one’s rescue, to help in 
need, but we are held back by a sort of reserve, a fear of appear- 
ing to interfere, or of doing something undignified, or of com- 
promising ourselves, or of being laughed at. On this subject 
Bishop Howe remarks: “I am disposed to think that we are too 
much afraid of speaking about religion.” He has reference to 
men more especially. ‘We often approach them as if we were 
besieging some formidable stronghold, cutting our parallels, 
masking our position and waiting the favorable moment, when 
a good honest rush would have found the defences insignificant, 
and the fortress ready enough to capitulate. Workingmen are 
not mealy-mouthed in their way of talking about things, and do 
not approach a subject in velvet slippers. They do not gener- 
ally understand our reserve and hesitation. My advice would 
be to seize any opportunity of saying a few honest, straightfor- 
ward words about religion, showing plainly that that is the 
thing you care about without going on too long.” - Let them feel 
that it is souls we are striving to rescue, to raise and by God’s 
help to save. 

But often our best efforts fall flat for want of giving a real- 
ness to our interest. 

If a poor man or woman sees that we will not stick at a 
trifle to help a “lame dog over the stile” as Chas. Kingsley says, 
they will place far more faith in our efforts to better them spir- 
itually. And all such things are really very direct means to our 
highest ends. What we do must depend on our health, our tem- 
perament, our position and our capabilities. 

4—Tact. Now, concerning tact, I must distinguish for 
convenience between discretion and tact. Thus discretion 
teaches us what to avoid. 

Tact prompts the right thing to say or do. 

“The chief difficulty of an ordinary pastoral visit is to make 
It is very apt to take the shape of a mere friendly 
call.” This often cannot be helped. But as long as we earnest- 
ly desire and try as far as possible to make our visits profitable, 
we need not worry if at times we fail. 

Very often the fear of letting slip a golden opportunity 
hurries us on to speak what is in our hearts ere the time is ripe. 

Those hours are not lost that are spent in preparing the 
soul. You may visit a house many times without touching on 
Religion, and yet be doing the Lord’s work. Indiscreet. preach- 
ing to unprepared hearts is something like a farmer attempting 
to drill in his seed before he has ploughed and harrowed his land 
—simply throwing it there for the birds to devour. 

We realize with Newman that “To the single heart, there 
are but two things in the universe, our own soul and God, who 
made it”; and our high endeavor may be to prove this to every 
child of earth. 

But even St. Paul was painfully conscious of the flesh, 
the world, and the soul’s environment. 

We must be practical. 


TENNYSON says: ‘‘Our wills are ours to make them Thine.” But, 
sometimes it seems impossible to shape them out so as to match every 
corner and angle of the will of God. What a relief it is at such a mo- 
ment to hand the will over to Christ, telling Him that we are willing to 
be made willing to have His will in all things, and asking Him to melt 
our stubborn. way wardness, to fashion our wills upon His anv il, and to 
bring us into perfect accord with Himself. 


THE indwelling of Christ can be so practically realized and used as 
to be a fountain of peace and joy that will submerge and destroy every 
disturbing element and stimulate the growth of all God- given graces. 
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Easter represents the triumph of the miraculous. The Res- 
urrection was the challenge to the world. Prove that it was not 
an historic fact, and the Christian religion falls to the ground. 
If Christ did not rise from the dead, literally and physically, 
then Christianity in any form is an absurdity, and agnosticism 
is the only plausible position remaining for men of intelligence. 

St. Paul clearly perceived this. His world was the world 
of letters, and culture, and science. He was a keen logician and 
a skilful student of men. He repeatedly threw down the gaunt- 
let to the men who might easily have disproved a fallacy. “If 
Christ be not risen,” he declared, “then-is our preaching vain, 
and your faith is also vain; yea, and we are found false wit- 
nesses of God.” 

Why should infidel opponents of the gospel trouble them- 
selves over Jonah or Joshua? The miracles related in connec- 
tion with these men are mere episodes in comparison with the 
wonder of the Resurrection. It was marvelous that Elijah 
should have prayed earnestly and then restored the dead to life. 
It was more marvelous that Jesus, without prayer, should, by 
His own fiat, have restored the departed soul of Lazarus to his 
body. 

But the Resurrection of Jesus Christ was a self-resurrec- 

tion. No external power called it forth. Not a prayer was 
‘ raised to God that He might live again. No voice from the 
living called Him forth. 

The dead came from the tomb by His own power. He over- 
threw the world’s philosophy by demonstrating His own superi- 
ority over natural law, as conceived by natural men. He ex- 
hibited a phenomenon, quietly and with no exterior assistance, 
that forever proves the co-existence of the supernatural side by 
side with the natural. 

Jerusalem was no frontier post of civilization. It was to 
the interest of Jew and Roman alike that the Resurrection 
should have been disproved. And if untrue, the mandate of the 
Governor could easily have been forthcoming, to quash the 
incipient Christianity by producing the dead body out of the 
tomb, which was guarded by Roman soldiers, and sealed with 
the seal of the government. 

Was there no motive for disproving the tale? Within forty 
days it was a matter of common notoriety that more than five 
thousand people had seen Jesus Christ alive, notwithstanding 
the Roman precautions at the tomb. Within fifty days, St. 


Peter, with the eloquence of a newly-acquired inspiration, was’’ 
boldly preaching the Resurrection in the very streets of Jeru- 
salem. Why was not the dead body produced ? 

Let him who denies the physical miracle of the Resurrec- 
tion, explain the phenomenon of the rise and present existence 
of Christianity. . 

But if He rose alive from the dead, then is the realm of 
the supernatural, the certainty of the miraculous, forever dem- 
onstrated. Then must philosophy itself take cognizance of facts 
which it cannot define, but cannot overthrow. 


THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 


S THE Power of the Resurrection a prevailing Power in the 
world to-day ? ait 
St. Paul looked out upon the Roman world, and he saw 
somewhat of that Power working. Yet he saw it in its inception 
only. No man more vividly percéived the importance of the 
Resurrection as a fact. St. Paul challenged the world with the 
truth of it. The Power of the Resurrection had wrought a new 
life in himself. It was the risen Lord who had appeared to 
him at mid-day. It had transformed Saul of Tarsus into Paul 
the apostle. It had been to him the key to the new birth in 
Baptism, for he had ‘perceived that we are buried with Christ 
in Baptism, and raised up into a new manhood... It was to him 
the seal of eternal life. He perceived that as in Adam all die, 
even so in Christ shall all be made alive. It was to him the 
death warrant of the grave, which prompted him to exclaim, O 
death, where is thy sting! O grave, where is thy victory! It 
was to him the sure promise of his own resurrection. 
But St. Paul also perceived that the Power of the Resur- 
rection was not thus exhausted. Beyond all this he saw dimly 
that there were vistas upon which his own magnificent intellect 
could but dimly take hold. And so he felt the longing: “That 
I may know Him and the Power of His Resurrection!” 


Wuar is the Power of the Resurrection? Clearly it is the 
intrinsic value of the Resurrection as a force in the world. It 
is the effect of the fact in relation to all other facts of time and 
eternity. 

The Power of the Resurrection began with the fact of the 
Resurrection. The mineral kingdom first acknowledged that 
Power, when the rock-hewn cave and the signet stone refused 
to hold their Lord in death. The Power of the Resurrection had 
conquered the material rocks. 

The Power of the Resurrection tore aside some part of the 
veil between the seen and the unseen, when the angel was per- 
ceived at the sepulchre. 

It proved itself a Power invincible over the intellect when 
the intellect is consecrated to God, by restoring faith to the 
faithless disciples. 

But over and beyond all this St. Paul could see the Power ~ 
of the Resurrection transforming human life, and human in- 
stitutions, and human governments. It was not worked out in 
his day; he saw it only dimly from afar. 


But the Power of the Resurrection did overthrow the forces. 
which had been dominant in the world since Satan.was cast out 
of heaven. Wherever sin had planted itself, there the Power of 
the Resurrection asserted itself. The Roman empire crumbled 
before it. The barbarous hordes of North-men who overran 
Italy, were themselves conquered by that new Power. And as 
with the citadels, so also with the outposts. The Power of the 
Resurrection turned Europe from tribes of vandals into na- 
tions of Christians. It has been the force which has preserved 
civilization from decay. Men speak of reformations; the Power 
of the Resurrection causes transformations. It has made beau- 
tiful the domestic place of women; it has ameliorated the con- 
dition of the unfortunate; it has made governments more just, 
and tempered justice with mercy. 


AND in our own national problems of the day, what would 
the Power of the Resurrection achieve? To the American peo- 
ple God has given in these latter days the most certain’ sign 
of His favor, in entrusting:them with new responsibilities to 
be administered for Him. He has chosen the American people 

| Continued on page 1265.| 
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Alleluia: Che Lord is Risen! 
Alleluia: He is Risen Indeed: 


| 0 Death, 
Where is thy Sting? 


THE LORD OF LIFE. 
An Easter Hymn, 


On Love's white 


LYMAN EDWIN 


Hail, band of love from Galilee! 
Come not with spices for the dead; 
The grave has lost its victory, 


The Lord is risen, as He said! 


Behold the place, whereir was laid 
The Lord of glory, one sad hour! 
Behold, our debt of sin is paid, 


And, lo! the trophies of His power. 


On wings of gladness speed away, 
And to His own the tidings; 
Proclaim afar Love’s crowning day, 


oOTell all the nations Life is king. 


throne, O Prince of 


Peace, 


As in the heart of Galilee, 
Torever reign, till death shall cease, 


Andearth redeemed Thy crown shall be. 


DAVIS. 


EASTER CHANT. 


“T find myself by hands familiar beckoned.”’—Whittier. 


Life! Life! O pregnant Easter strife! 
Life! Life! O wondrous proof of life 
Of life beyond the Valley of the Dead, 
Of facts that antidote worst human dread, 
Most certain proof that death does not end all, 
That “hands familiar’ from the unseen call,— 
Most blissful thought of all the hallowed days— 
Of iife that reaches on through endless ways. 

O Haster glad! thy promise wins me. 


LyMAN W. DENTON. 


0 Grave, 
Where is thy Victory 2 
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The Kitchell Composite Madonna. 


COMPOSITE photograph of all the greatest Madonnas 

painted by the old masters during 300 years, has recently 
been made by Joseph Gray Kitchell, of Indianapolis, after many 
months’ work. The face is very beautiful, combining, as it 
does, all that is supreme in the conceptions of such painters 
as Raphael, Murillo, ete. As a scientific contribution to art, 
the result is also significant. The first copy has been ordered for 
the Congressional Library. It is a pleasure to be able to pre- 
sent with this, a reduced-size 
copy, and also the photograph 
of the artist. 

Mr. Kitchell has given 
the following interesting in- 
formation regarding the in- 
dividual paintings of the Ma- 
donnas used in the composite 
blend: 

“Tt is well known to art 
students that many paintings 
of St. Mary the Virgin are 
credited to the disciple St. 
Luke. Of the number attri- 
buted to his hand, that now 
in the Santa Maria Maggiori 
seems more likely to be veri- 
table and to have been painted 
from life. It is Byzantine in 
its suggestion and in accord 
with the written descriptions 
of her. The Council at Ephesus in the year 431, defined the 
manner in which the Madonna was to be represented in art, and 
the ecclesiastical historian Necephorus Calixtus, writing in the 
thirteenth century, avers that he found in the works of an early 
writer named Epiphanius, the following description: 

“<She was of middle weight, in manner calm and serene, 
never gay nor troubled. Her complexion recalled the color of 
ripe wheat, her beautiful and animated eyes were brown, almost 
of the shade of olive oil, while her regularly arched eyebrows 
were of dense black, her slightly-parted lips always breathed a 
gentle sweetness, which gave grace to all she said. Her face 
was neither long nor round, but oval, her hands long and deli- 
cate, with taper fingers.’ 

“Another description by Cadrenus tallies almost exactly 
with the foregoing. In the catacombs of Santa Priscilla is a 
very ancient seated picture of the Madonna similarly described, 
and ‘her head partially covered with a short light veil.’ 

“Tt is a matter of curious interest that the Composite 
Madonna answers so well to these early descriptions of the tra- 
ditional appearance of the Virgin, and the fact of this perfect 
accord between the written description and the composite is 
indeed significant.” 

None of the modern paintings of the Madonna figure in 
the composite, Mr. Kitchell believing that Madonna painting, 
pure and simple, attained its highest development between the 
thirteenth and seventeenth centuries. “A splendid woman of 
the period posing for the modern artist, with hands clasped and 
eyes upturned, is wanting in all the elements of devotional 
feeling and spiritual quality that made true Madonna painting 
a specific and bygone class of its own. The qualifications are 
lacking in both the artist and his model; one is deficient in 
the possession of the true religious impulse, and the other is 
wanting in typical verity. 

“From a collection of over two thousand Madonnas, the 
following are the principal painters whose masterpieces blend in 
the composite unit: 

St. Luke—In Santa Maria Maggiore. 

Byzantine period—Three representative types. 

Raphael—Madonna in the Meadow. 

Sistine. 
Candelabri. 

Murillo—Education of The Virgin. 

Immaculate Conception. 
Madonna and Child. 

Rubens—Madonna and Child. 

Van Dyke—Holy Family. 

Michael Angelo—Madonna and Infant Christ. 


JOSEPH GRAY KITCHELL. 


Rembrandt—Holy Family. 

Holbein—Madonna. “ 

Correggio—Madonna Della Scala. 

Madonna in Dresden Gallery. 

Giovanni Bellini—Madonna of San Zaccaria. 

Jacobi Bellini—Madonna, Venice Academy. 

Perugino—Madonna, Vatican. 

Giorgione,—Madonna of Castel-Franco. 

Botticelli—Madonna, National Gallery, London. 

Del Sarto—Madonna di San Francesco. 

Palma Vecchio—Madonna Santa Conversazione. 

Veronese—Madonna, Venice Academy. 

Morando—Madonna in Glory. 

Cantarini—Repose of the Holy Family. 

Annibale Carracci—Madonia of the Cherries. 

Mignard—Madonna of the Grapes. 

Spagnoletto—Adoration of the Magi. 

Vonet—Madonna, Infant Jesus, and St. John. 

Andrea Mantegna—Virgin, Child, and Throne. 

Luini—Madonna, St. Barbara, and St. Anthony. 

Luigi Vivarini—Madonna, in Redentore Church. 

In addition were used Madonnas by Giotto, Fra Angelico, 
Ghirlandajo, Hubert and Jan Van Eyck, Albrecht Durer, Carlo 
Dolci, Titian, Velasquez, Andrea Mantegna, Leonardi de Vinci, 
Hans Memling, and some early Flemish and Italian master- 
pieces. 

For students who desire to pursue the study, Mr. Kitchell 
recommends the following books: The Madonna in Art, by 
Estelle M. Hurll; The Legends of the Madonna, by Mrs. Anna 
Jameson; Guide to Paintings of Florence; by Karl Harvey, and 
Venetian Masters, by Bernhard Berrenson. 

Mr. Kitchell is preparing a critical analysis of his Com- 
posite Madonna, and a comparison of it with the different units 
composing it is now in preparation. 


Mr. Kitchell, the artist, is from a family of artists, an uncle 
having been awarded the cross of the Legion of Honor. 


THE FIRST EASTER. 


EVER was night so dark, as the shadows that mistily drifted 
l) Over Arimathean Joseph, as his precious Burden he lifted, 
Tender and reverent the hands, from the cruel cross that unbound Him, 
Wrapping the sindons of linen, strewing the aloes, around Him, 
And myrrh, in the new-hewn tomb, in the garden where sentinels wary 
Flaunted their spears; and without, heart-broken, knelt Magdala’s Mary. 


Never a Sabbath so sad, where faith and despair so wrested 

In the hearts of the faithful few, where the dove of His peace had nestled; 
But all sad days have their sunsets, and all sad nights have their dawning, 
And Mary of Magdala came, in the dew of the dappled morning, 

Loving, hesitant, fearful, with frankincense, woefully weeping, 

To bathe with ambrosial tears, and deck her Master, for sleeping. 


Out from the city gates, and up the way’s sinous climbing, 

Girding the wall, and over the steep, the bells of the morning chiming, 

The peaks of Moab aflame, and the spires of the temple were glancing 

With the shafts from Aurora’s car, over Moriah advancing; 

Rosy red, spray-bathed Ophel, and Olivet’s brow was gleaming 

With showers of gold, whose reflections o’er the pools of Hinnom were streaming. 


Up from the garden by Golgotha, birds were soaring and singing; 

In the palm trees, doves were cooing. Dismay in her heart upspringing 

When she saw no guards, no stone at the door, under the camphire’s cover, 

She sped to Peter and John, and cried: “They have stolen our Lord, our Lover.” 
Empty and silent the bed of rock, a world unfeeling, uncaring, 

O that was bitterness added again, to a human soul’s despairing! 


They left her in sorrow; again she looked in through the shadow’s grimness, 
Into the tomb, whence a light shone out, startling her in the dimness: 

A Presence majestic, beautiful; her tears were fast and blinding. 

She cried, ‘‘O where have you lain my Lord? I pray you for His finding.” 
And knew not He was close beside, in the loving, old-time fashion, 

Until He whispered her own sweet name, in gentle, fond compassion. 


Her heart leaped up, at the Master’s voice, with throbs, like the dawning’s glory; 
Her feet seemed shod with lightnings, to tell the wonderful story. 

The world might work or idle, but sorrow had burst her prison; 

All hail that glorious Easter! All hail that dear Lord risen! 

Never a dawn so perfect, no joy like that for sweetness, 

Never a love like the risen Lord’s, for beauty and completeness. 


Ring out the chimes for the Easter! Garland her way with flowers! 
Never was love more needed, in this great world of ours. 
Down this century waning, over ages of sorrow, 
Sing, The Lord is arisen; what care we for the morrow? 
Fear not, like Mary of Magdala,—whatever may betide us, 
The Lord is risen, He speaks thy name, and lingers close beside us. 
EMMA PLAYTER SEABURY. 
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THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 


- | Continued from page 1260.| 
to be His agents in the extension of the Power of the Resurrec- 
tion, where another race has signally failed. Without our de- 
sire, against the desire of many of us, He has forced upon us 
the work of transformation of people whose light is strangely 
mingled with darkness, and the solution of problems that can 
only be solved by the Power of the Resurrection. 

But with the problems is given that Power which burst 
the tomb of rock and conquered the human intellect. God give 
us light to lighten our intellectual darkness, that we may see 
how to apply the Power of the Resurrection to the solution of 
these problems. God give us grace that we may not be turned 
aside by faint heartedness or cowardice. God grant that we 
may not array ourselves against the Power of the Resurrection, 
and be ground beneath it. 

Lord, that we also might look ahead through the days, the 
years, the centuries that will be changed in their courses by 
the history we are making to-day; that we also might indeed 
know Him, and the Power of His Resurrection! 


“Tre World itself keeps Easter Day,” is the opening line of 
a beautiful carol which has been sung for many Easters in 
Sunday School festivals. 

It is the World of nature of which the earol sings; 
beautifully and touchingly it does keep Easter Day. It 
sends up the beautiful flower from the buried seed, 
telling in symbol that there is a natural body, to be buried 
in the ground, and there is a spiritual body, to be raised 
out of the ground. Under the melting snows, hidden away in 
quiet places, blossoming very early in the morning before yet it 
is day, every violet, every anemone, keeps its own Easter festival, 
bringing life out of decay, beauty from ashes. ° 

And the mysterious new life among the birds, the fowls, 
and the fishes, tells the Easter story. The lifeless egg, bursting 
with the force of life new-born, tells the story of the bursting 
tomb, which could not hold the Lord of Life. Truly, the World 
itself keeps Easter Day, and nature with her grand, symbolic 
ritual, worships her Risen Lord in the truest beauty of holiness. 

But alas! the miserable parody on the Easter festival that 
results when the World of mankind, in the purely worldly 
fashion, insults nature and the Church by a worldly keeping of 
Easter Day! 

The barnyard fowls that are offered in cheap shop windows, 
the pigs, the cows, the rabbits, that are offered as Easter gifts, 
are a desecration of the Day, because they lead the thoughts 
away from the theme of the Resurrection. Once, the Easter 
eard was certain to contain the cross and the flower, with an 
Easter text; now, it is more likely to contain a horse or a cow, 
with “A Happy Easter” as its only reminder of the Day. 
Easter with no cross, no symbol of life, no Resurrection, no 
Christ! Are we becoming a pagan nation? How can there be 

a “Happy Easter” without the Easter story? How can Easter 
ice light, except by shining through the darkness of Good 
Friday ? 

But it is not only the World that desecrates Easter, If 
Easter be only the festival of the milliner and the ladies’ tailor, 
then it would be a long stride upwards to observe in its place 
a festival to a pagan goddess. The heathen have higher ideals 
than that. Dethrone the Risen Lord and celebrate the beauty 
of the Easter bonnet; and what will become of our Christianity ? 
An Easter that brings more thoughts of the beauty of one’s 
personal raiment than of the once suffering and now triumphant 
Lord of Victory, is an Easter which must make joy in the pres- 
ence of demons. 

“Love not the world!” -Never does the admonition seem 
more just, than when we view how every holy joy is tarnished 
when it is touched by the world. “Love not the world!” The 
Easter of the Christian is oceans removed from the Easter of 
the world at large. 


FEarty in the present year, the venerable Bishop of Rhode 
Island issued a notable pastoral letter addressed especially to 
the young. We learn with pleasure that this letter was not only 
generally circulated among our own people in Rhode Island, 

-but that it was also read, by direction of the R. C. Bishop of 
Providence, in all the Roman parochial schools in the city and 
vicinity. This testimony to the exeellence of the matter of 
Bishop QClark’s pastoral is most gratifying; but more than that 
is the hopeful indication, that an ecclesiastic of the Roman com- 
munion should be willing to see in the official work of his An- 
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glican brother in the episcopate, something which he was not 
ashamed publicly to commend, to indorse, and to circulate. 
Qver and above the real differences which keep the Christian 
world apart, are mountains of unreasoning prejudice, each 
against the other; and it is most re-assuring to see such in- 


stances wherein one in high position is able to rise above his 
prejudices. 


Confirmation. By the Rt. Rev. A. C. 


A. Hall, D.D., Bishop of Vermont. 
London, New York, and Bombay: 


Longmans, Green & Co. Price, $1.50. 

This is the third volume to appear of the Oxford Library 
of Practical Theology, edited by Newbolt and Brightman. It 
is one of the most notable contributions of the past year to 
religious literature, supplying what has heretofore been lack- 
ing, an all-round manual on the Sacrament of Confirmation. 
It is both scholarly and popularly written, and is suited both 
to the clergy and the intelligent laity. It will take rank with 
our best standard literature; and we trust that our clergy will 
procure and réad the book, and will call the attention of their 
more thoughtful parishioners to it. No adequate substitute 
exists. 


All the current mistakes popularly made touching Con- 
firmation are carefully considered and corrected by an appeal 
to history, beginning with the New Testament. The reader is 
left with the impression that the whole case has been presented, 
and that impartially, so that nothing remains to be said. 


One chapter deals with a subject of considerable recent 
controversy—the distinctive grace of Confirmation. It has been 
the fashion among Anglican writers to say that the Holy Ghost 
is given in Baptism as well as in Confirmation, without suf- 
ficiently distinguishing the sense in which He is given in each 
Sacrament. Fr. Puller took the ground, in What is the Dis- 
tinctive Grace of Confirmation? that the language employed in 
the Acts of the Apostles with reference to the Confirmation of 
the Samaritans, as well as other passages, requires us to assume 
that in Confirmation “a gift of a new kind” is given—not 
merely the gift of “a new activity of a Presence already re- 
ceived.” Canon Mason followed in the same line, in his Rela- 
tion of Confirmation to Baptism, but adopted some unfortunate 
incidental conclusions, which tended to discredit his main thesis 
in various quarters. Dr. Wirgman, of South Africa, replied to 
Mason, in his Doctrine of Confirmation; and Darwell Stone 
has also taken the same position with Wirgman, in his Holy 
Baptism. Bishop Hall sides with Fr. Puller and Canon Mason, 
He main- 
tains, rightly we think, that the view of Wirgman and Stone 
does not do justice to the express statement that the Samaritans, 
although baptized, had not received the Holy Ghost. Confirma- 
tion is not an additional instalment of Baptism, but the Com- 
plement of Baptism, and conveys a grace different in kind from 
that of Baptism. 

Perhaps the analogy of the gift of Christ’s Body in Baptism 
and the Holy Eucharist respectively will help us to a true view 
of the matter. In Baptism we are incorporated into Christ’s 
Body, and in that sense may be said to receive the Body of 
Christ, but not as the res sacramenti or inward part of the Sac- 
rament. So in Baptism we are taken into a new and mystical 
relation to the Holy Spirit, a relation which carries with it 
certain interior operations of the Spirit upon our souls. But 
Seripture plainly defers the communication of the Spirit as a 
sacramental gift to the complementary rite of laying on of 
hands. St. Peter did not say that those who were to be baptized 
should receive the Holy Ghost by means of Baptism. He may 
be thought to have assumed the fact that Confirmation would 
follow immediately, as a matter of course. 


We should like to quote from some yaluable passages, and 


to point out a few small matters for criticism, but we have used 


We hope the book will be widely read. 
Francis J. Hatt. 


up our space. 
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The Special Characteristics of the Four Gospels. By Herbert Mortimer 
Luckock, D.D, Dean of Lichfield. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


Like most of Dean Luckock’s works, the present volume is 

eminently readable without being profound. It lacks something 
of the keen insight of Bishop Alexander’s Leading Ideas of the 
Gospels, and is not, Like Isaac Williams’ Thoughts on the Study 
of the Gospels, saturated with Patristic thought. Yet it well 
deserves a place by the side of those delightful volumes, and is, 
perhaps, better adapted to the needs of a beginner than either of 
them. Hardly any point of consequence has been overlooked. 
. It is wonderful how the Gospels are illuminated by study- 
ing them in the light of the statements of the early Fathers of 
the Church, touching their authorship and the circumstances of 
their origin. Surely this is the most “scientific” method, the 
method which would be employed as a matter of course in the 
case of any other books: they would be tested by the earliest 
extant accounts of them, and if they answered to this test, it 
would not be thought necessary to devise any other hypothesis. 
But many of our rationalistic critics seem determined to shut 
their eyes to the statements of the early writers—on the prin- 
ciple, apparently, that anything which proceeds from a Christian 
author is to be viewed with suspicion—and to substitute explan- 
ations spun out of their own brains. 

Where all is so good, it is difficult to select anything for 
special mention, but we may draw attention to the excellent 
treatment of St. John’s Gospel, and in particular to the chapters 
on its sacramental teaching. In the Preface and elsewhere, 
Dr. Luckock has some interesting remarks on the value and use 
of medieval legends, in marked contrast to the contempt with 
which that branch of religious literature is usually treated. 


Wo. J. Goup. 


The Rise of the New Testament. New 


By David Saville Muzzey, B.D. 
York: The Macmillan Co. 5 


Price, $1.25. 

The title of this book is somewhat misleading, since in fact 
it purports to be a popular history of the Canon rather than of 
the New Testament itself. The point of view is that of Har- 
nack, which is assumed to be .absolutely settled. The assump- 
tions of the writer must be understood in order to estimate the 
book at its true value. It would be simpler if he had begun by 
stating them, but they are easily gathered from incidental state- 
ments here and there. 

Some of them are as follows: There is no such thing as 
the inspiration of a book. Christ Himself showed something of 
the “seribes’ temper” in His dealing with the Old Testament, 
and St. Paul shows the same limitation. Those early sects 
which rejected the Old Testament im toto saw more clearly. 
“No words that ever man wrote or spake are sacred, only the 
desires of his heart and the deeds of his hands.” There is no 
authority in religion outside a man’s own breast. “Christ did 
not demand subordination to Himself but codperation with Him- 
self.” “The jealously conservative and hide-bound institution” 
known as the Catholic Church in the third century, was devel- 
oped out of “mere companies of like-minded believers.” Such 
doctrines as the “Trinity, Incarnation, Sacraments,” etec., are 
Roman Catholie conceptions, which Luther took over without 
question, owing to his lack of “the exact knowledge and the sci- 
entific impulse necessary for the development of a sound historic 
and literary criticism of the Scriptures.” 

From such a position we ought to know what to expect. We 
cannot be surprised to read that the Canon of Scripture “owes 
its exclusive authority to the pronunciamento of a triumphant 
priesthood,” or to find the uncertainties about the precise limits 
of the sacred books exaggerated in the highest degree; or the 
real character and significance of Tatian’s Harmony deliberately 
obscured; or to meet with one instance after another where the 
merest guess is stated as an unquestioned fact, as that St. Justin 
constantly quoted from a gospel never known to us at all, or 
from the lost “Gospel to the Hebrews.” The talk about a vast 
amount of “sacred material” out of which the Canon was 
selected is mere misleading gabble. 

The book is a small one, and hardly worth an extended 
review, otherwise we might point out various inconsistencies, 
and especially draw attention to the writer’s narrow and illiberal 
view of the Middle Ages, as seen in his sweeping condemnation 
of the Church from the age of Justinian to the Reformation. 
No enlightened writer of the present day would speak of the 
“audacious futility of scholastism”, or refuse to see any contin- 
uity between the ancient and the modern. The evolution philos- 
ophy itself forbids such a view of history. We have here, under 
the guise of liberality, nothing but gross Protestant prejudice, 
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already antiquated, as our author must know, but doubtless 
effective in a book intended for “the people.” 


Wm. J. Go. 


The Romance of Our Ancient Churches. 


By Sarah Wilson. New York: 
EB. P. Dutton & Co. Price, $2.00. i 


The authoress here describes, in a delightful and interesting 
fashion, the development of church building and adornment in 
England. Beginning with Saxon times, she writes of the exten- 
sive ecclesiastical building of the Romans, of the transitional 
period, of work in the Plantagenet and Tudor times, of the 
Renaissance style and the revival of recent times. The attract- 
iveness of the volume is much enhanced by nearly two hundred 
illustrations drawn by Alexander Ansted, and gathered from 
nearly every section of the British Isle. Hardly any feature of 
church edifice or furnishing are omitted. Brasses, slabs, ban- 
ners, lecterns, stalls, sedilia, pulpits, chalices, in addition to the 
main styles of Church architecture, are fully and attractively 
illustrated in the volume. 


The Prelude and the Play. By Rufus Mann. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& 


& Co. Price, $1.50. 

Again the “Problem Novel.” Again the old story of “in- 
compatability” and the story of “temperaments.” Two good 
people, in good society, woo and mate, and attempt the married 
state, discover each that the other is only human, that the wife 
is unreasonable, that the husband is not a god. Clinging too 
long to the fatuous belief that the man must make himself by 
hook or crook a very god, that the woman must cease to be her- 
self and become, somehow, something the man thinks she ought 
to be, there result words, words, recriminations, separation. 
Then, long brooding on fancied wrongs, which a little breath of 
reason might scatter. 

The only excuse for such tales is that there are still morbid 
minds in plenty to read them: which excuse is good only from 
the commercial aspect. The only redeeming feature in this 
book is that the author kindly blows away the obstacles at the 
last, and reunites the high contracting parties. 


By Rey. the Hon. BE. Lyttleton. 


Training of the Young in Laws of Sex. J 
Price, $1.00. 


New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

This is a deeply earnest and thoughtful little book upon a sub- 
ject of exceeding great importance, and may be warmly recom- 
mended to those who are legitimately concerned in such a publi- 
cation. It is the expansion of an article originally appearing in 
the International Journal of Ethics.. We may borrow the words 
used by the author himself in connection with a similar paper, 
and speak of it as “nowhere uncertain in its presentation of the 
prineiple that God’s ordinance must be a pure thing, and ~ 
requires pure and firm statement.” We trust that it may reach 
a wide circle of parents. 


A Devotional Manual for the Married and for those 


The Wedding Gift. 
By William Edward Heygate, M.A., Rector of 


intending to Marry. 


Brighstone. New LEdition, revised. London and New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. Price, $1.00. 
Marriage Addresses and Marriage Hymns. By various Authors. WHdited 


by Rev. O. P. Wardell-Yerburgh, M.A., Vicar of the Abbey Church of 

St. Mary, Tewkesbury. London and New York: Longmans, Green 

& Co. Price, $1.50. : 

A cordial and appreciative welcome should be accorded to 
the above named books. 

Who does not feel that there was, and is, substantial 
ground for the fear expressed by the late Mr. Gladstone lest 
American civilization shall be overwhelmed and_ destroyed 
through laxity of view concerning the sacredness of the marriage 
bond ? , 

To our brethren across the Atlantic we are indebted for 
these excellent books. We do not remember to have seen a 
better book for husbands and wives, for those contemplating 
marriage, for parents, than this beautiful little volume of the 
Rey. Mr. Heygate. The titles of its chapters are: Considera- 
tions before Marriage, Preparation for Marriage, Solemnization 
of Matrimony, Early Married Life, Married Life. An appendix 
of fifty pages contains useful devotions, and at the close is 
given a resumé of the Rev. Mr. Keble’s valuable argument on 
“The Nuptial Bond Indissoluble.” One might wish devoutly 
that all whom the Church marries might be put in possession, 
of Mr. Heygate’s Wedding Gift. It is attractively bound in 
white cloth, with gilt edge. 

Not so apparent is it how in American parishes use may be 
made of the volume entitled Marriage Addresses. “This book,” 
says the Preface, “is an attempt to meet the rubrie which pro- 
vides for the delivery of a sermon declaring the duties of man 
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and wife at the time of the Solemnization of Matrimony.” The 
high character of these addresses is assured by the names con- 
tained in its list of contributing authors: The Bishops of Lon- 
don, Truro, and Glasgow, the Deans of Rochester and Norwich, 
Canons Knox-Little and Sinclair, the Rev. W. Allen Whitworth, 
and others, wisely selected from the ranks of the parochial 
clergy. Yet, excellent as these addresses are—and their merit 
is conspicuous—after careful reading one might still claim a 
lingering preference in favor of that for which they are offered 
as a substitute: the beautiful address or homily which stands at 
the close of the Marriage Office in the English Prayer Book. 
The volume, however, contains much valuable material which 
will be useful to those who seek to be informed, and especially 
to those whose duty it is to preach upon this most important sub- 
ject. 

It is a pleasure to name, in connection with these recent 
publications, an old-time book of equal merit on the same sub- 
ject from the pen of an American priest: Holy Matrimony, by 
the late Rev. James A. Bolles, D.D., of blessed memory. 


BELMONT. 
A Tale of the New South. 


By VIRGINIA C. CASTLEMAN. 
CHAPTER IX. 
HOMEWARD BOUND, 


Y Precious Mother, 

“By the time this letter reaches you, which should be in 
four days, even allowing for the slowness of the mail carriers— 
or rather, the distances they must traverse in this section—I will 
probably be on the deck of the Wakefield, bidding farewell to 
these familiar scenes for some months to come. You remember 
I said in a former letter that there was a possibility of my not 
returning, as my two oldest pupils have outgrown my services; 
but Mr. Willoughby thinks Basil needs me for another year— 
he is only fourteen, and not so strong as Ralph, who is a ver- 
itable young giant, and will make his way in the world by reason 
of his genial manner and honest heart. Ralph goes to West 
Point next year, for he has passed his examination and received 
the appointment. Ellen Lee, though just seventeen, is fully 
grown in appearance, and has the ease of manner peculiar to 
young girls of the neighborhood, who mature earlier than with 
us. As she is not fond of study, and is very domestic in taste, 
I see no use in urging her to do more than keep up her music 
another year. She has quite a turn for that, as far as mechan- 
ical playing goes, and has undertaken to help in the formation 
of a new choir at Wicomico—sadly needed, as you must kiow 
from former epistles I have sent you. Recently, a young couple 
from Baltimore have come to the neighborhood, and have given 
quite an impetus to the musical element, as they both under- 
stand the art, sing well, and are willing to help with the Church 
music. At last we have good leadership, then; and the rest will 
come in time. Mr. Hubert asked me to be organist, but as I am 
not a resident here throughout the year, I thought it wiser to 
enlist Ellen Lee’s services, and she is doing splendidly. 

“You see, dear mother, I am giving you the details you 
asked for in your last letter, about each member of our house- 
hold. 

“Basil, you know, is my constant companion and sweet com- 
fort in the many weary hours that fall to the lot of a governess. 
I think my path, in most respects, lies in pleasant pastures, yet 
there must always be some clouds above the horizon, or life 
would be too blissful. I have not, however, forgotten your 
advice, to seek ever for the silver lining. 

“With Judith I have not succeeded as well as I should have 
done. I do not bear patiently enough with the child’s tempers. 
It is strange that she alone, of the five children, should be prone 
to untruth and deceit; and yet, I ought not to be surprised that 
the one most like the mother in appearance should have inherited 
the mother’s nature; the wonder is that the other four have 
proved so trustworthy, with their ueglected childhood to look 
back upon. 

“Tittle Margaret clings to me more closely than ever. 
Except her father, whom she dearly loves, and possibly Basil, 
I believe I claim her heart’s best allegiance; and I am glad I 
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shall be the one to guide her tiny feet in the first steps to knowl- 
edge. It is a privilege for which I thank God daily. 

“In regard to my work as an artist, the goal of my ambition 
seems not quite so distant as I feared. Yet I dare not build too 
many air castles upon the uncertainty which still hovers over 
success, as a mist over the streamlet of hope. I think the firm 
I have mentioned contemplate offering me permanent work as a 
designer, but much depends, of course, upon whether my designs 
happen to strike the popular fancy. In the event of fortune 
favoring me, there will come the realizing of that dream of a 
home with my mother once more—for I feel that these years of 
separation are weaning me from the influence which has been 
the guiding star of my childhood and youth. 

“Do I hear you say, ‘Lean upon God, Winifred; lean upon 
God alone’? Mother, I do; yet I would give up every ambition, 
every present pleasure, every future hope, rather than resign the 
memory of the mother love I have known. 

“But to return to the subject of our home. You remember 
when we talked the matter over, we inclined to life in the city’s 
centre, where I would find that competition which would stimu- 
late me to greater efforts; but it comes to me as the result of 
observation and some little experience, that true genius will 
assert itself in whatever circumstances and surroundings it is 
found. I will not say that no other motive has come into my 
life to change my views; but I am honestly trying to look at the 
matter on all sides. 

“You love the country, and so do I. And I want you to 
return with me next fall for a short visit to Belmont, for the 
purpose of becoming acquainted with the people here. Many are 
already known to you, who are familiar with the genealogy of 
Virginians. Then you can better,advise me. I wonder if you, 
too, will say, as others have done, that I could never be satisfied 
to live here? My own mind is in a chaotic state, and I am glad 
the decision need not be made just yet. 

“Mr. Willoughby has. often urged me to ask you to visit 
Belmont; he is as hospitable and true-hearted a man as one 
could desire to meet. As to his wife, she has always a gracious 
manner, which fascinates those who come in contact with her, 
when they do not read beneath the surface; and not many have 
my opportunity for making observations. 

“Ah! The governess’ life is the revealer of many closet 
skeletons about whose secrets it is well to keep golden silence. 

“T often feel that my name is a misnomer—Winifred, lover 


of peace’! for warlike elements at times surge in my breast. 


Then it is I seem to hear your calm voice bidding me to love the 
things ‘that make for peace’; and that thought helps me to curb 
the rising passions. 

“The country is so lovely now; nowhere is vegetation more 
luxuriant than in this fair land between the Indian-christened 
rivers, Potomac and Rappahannock. It is not strange that men 
whose names are written in the history of our nation, whose 
infaney was cradled in this smiling valley, but who in later days 
trod the thorny path of fame in the busier world beyond its con- 
fines, should have looked back with love and longing to their 
childhood in dear Westmoreland. 


“But my faney wanders, and I must recall my thoughts to 
the present. One glad note rings in all my songs to-day—TI am 
going home to my dear mother. What if a minor strain of 
sadness over partings here runs through my song? I am going 
home! TI long to see again those dark blue mountains that have 
shadowed my dreams of late—dear mother, I am going home! 
Meet me at the dingy old station on Thursday next, and we will 
drive again over the hills I love. 

“Good night—and farewell until we meet once more. 

“Your own loving 
_ ‘* WINIFRED.” 


CHAPTER X. 
THE NEW WOMAN. 


The oyster season was at its height, and the chief topic of 
the Belmont people was the approaching supper given by Mr. 
Willoughby (according to an annual custom) to his special 
friends, mostly men of political and social prominence in the 
county. 

Mrs. Willoughby and Miss Betty were equally busy in their 
respective roles of mistress of ceremonies and housekeeper; 
the former being interested chiefly in the preparation of the 
handsome apparel to be displayed by her at the féte; the other, 
in the superintendence of the culinary department. 

‘The master of Belmont insisted in his cordial fashion that 
the ladies of his household should be present at his feast, despite 
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its being avowedly a “stag party”; and Winifred, moved by the 
entreaties of Ellen Lee, who was to make her first appearance 
at an entertainment of the sort, yielded a not unwilling assent 
to this request of the host. 

Both young women entered heartily into the preparations. 
Winifred, whose artistic eye and touch were in demand upon 
such occasions, gave valuable assistance in the arrangement and 
decoration of the long dining table; and when all was in readi- 
ness for the guests she stood with Ellen Lee in the doorway to 
gaze with pardonable womanly pride upon their handiwork. 
For the first time the governess saw the entire Belmont plate and 
glass in array; and with the sight came the fuller realization 
of what it means to be the inheritor of ancestral fortune; but 
as Winifred turned her gaze upon the sweet face of this eldest 
daughter of the Belmont household, she also realized that far 
above wealth or inheritance is to be valued the simplicity of 
heart, the kindly manner which characterizes the truly great. 
As the two young women ascended the stairs, Ellen Lee linked 
her arm in that of her governess, and conversed with her in low 
tones until they parted to go each to her respective room to 
dress for the evening. 

An hour later found them standing beside Mrs. Willoughby, 
receiving the guests; and even the resplendent beauty of the 
hostess, enhanced by brocaded velvet and ancestral jewels, could 
not completely overshadow the sweet dignity of her handsome, 
but simply-attired daughter, or the brightness of Winifred 
Carey, daintily apparelled in the most inexpensive of evening 
gowns. 

It was a scene to be remembered: the brilliantly-lighted 
roooms; the representative Westmorelanders, not all attired in 
dress suits of the latest cut, but wearing the best their ward- 
robes afforded, with that erect bearing and ease of manner, which 
successfully defies fashion; the three women, central figures, yet 
strangely contrasted in face, fortune, and position; and the 
genial host, whose mere presence never failed to give an air of 
hospitality to the place. 

For the first time in years Randolph Carlton appeared at 
the annuel Belmont supper, and in spite of the wonder his ap- 
pearance excited in the minds of the guests, he was heartily 
welcomed in their midst. Few men in the neighborhood were 
more popular than this same “hermit” Carlton, who could be 
as genial as mine host upon occasion. And Winifred was 
never “alone in the crowd” when Sir Dolph was present; though 
few words were exchanged between them, she felt his ready sym- 
pathy in that sudden lighting of his dark eyes when Carlton’s 
glance met hers. Therefore she was radiantly happy, and never 
more gay at repartee than upon this particular evening. Walter 
Rowland saw in her anew that quick responsiveness which had 
incited his admiration in their early acquaintanceship; but for 
Winifred no face nor figure in the crowd compared with Ran- 
dolph Carlton. They were not placed near each other at the 
table (why, Mrs. Willoughby might easily have told); but space 
is nothing when the countenance is photographed upon the 
heart, as for those two. 
were, gallant men; and opposite sat Walter Rowland and Ellen 
Lee, side by side. One and all endeavored to make the most of 
the social hour and the sumptuous supper, including the huge 
Potomac oyster, fresh from the Belmont creek. 

When the wine course was in order, various toasts were 
proposed; and following those drunk to the health of Mrs. 
Willoughby and her daughter, Winifred heard her own name 
mentioned. It was Walter Rowland’s deep voice which pro- 
posed “the health of Miss Carey, the Belmont artist”; then he 
queried, michievously, “Or shall I say, of ‘the New Woman’?” 

A murmur began to be heard around the table. Almost 
unconscious of the force of her words Winifred replied laugh- 
ingly: “The New Woman, by all means, and—Woman Suf- 
frage!” The sudden awful silence that ensued made the speaker 
realize what alien sentiments her speech expressed; and a wave 
of color suffused her face even to the roots of the brown curls 
caressing her forehead. 

“Women Suffrage! Ridiculous nonsense!” were the first 
words spoken, and they were uttered by Mr. Rowland, Sr., in a 
pettish tone; for the old gentleman could ill-brook even the 
mention of the theme. 

_ Mrs. Willoughby vainly strove to stem the tide of e¢om- 
ments, which were not all unfavorable, and were mostly cour- 
teous; yet the general sentiment was one of disapproval. 

Hyon Carlton’s expression indicated some slight annoyance 
at the question mooted. But Miss Carey was not one to retreat 
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from a. position, however embarrassing, of her own making; 
moreover, she had devoted much time and thought for several 
years to the study of the subject under discussion, viewing it 
from every side with that earnest intelligence which seldom 
fails of results in the search for truth. 


Born a Virginian, among Virginians, she had been trom 
infaney peculiarly hampered by traditional prejudices in the 
consideration of the burning questions of the day; for her love: 
for the past customs and opinions of her own people bordered 
upon reverence. But necessity had forced her to an independent 
course of action; and with Winifred an opinion formed slowly 
and thoughtfully was not lightly to be retracted, but rather to: 
keep pace with the progress of the times: she felt keenly her 
position, however, and was deeply grateful for the timely though: 
unexpected championship of Mr. Willoughby, whose words ear- 
ried weight with his audience. 


“T am glad of this opportunity,” said the host, “to express. 
my conviction that the day is not distant when our country 
will see without prejudice the fetters of past years removed from 
the ‘new woman,’ who is the product, not of a single dena 
but of a century of progress toward higher civilization.” 

“Do you think, then,” asked one of the guests, “that the 
admission of women—those. beings whom we have ever consid- 
ered it our peculiar privilege to protect from evil—to the right 
of suffrage will tend to. ‘higher ciyilization’?. To my mind, sir, 
such a course would but plunge our government into greater 
difficulties, and lower the standard of womanhood dear to thé: 
chivalrous South.” 


Mr. Willoughby looked earnestly at the speaker, a man of 
aristocratic mien and social prominence. 

“Tt is well, Stuart, to view the question in all its bearings,” 
replied mine host, thoughtfully. “I am glad you presented your: 
side of the case, knowing as I do, that, from your point of view 
‘Woman Suffrage’ seems an overthrow of our cherished ideals. 
I feel the force of your argument. But we must remember that 
the history of nations, of governments in the past, has been, 
mainly that of a system of war, a defensive policy in which only. 
men, by reason of greater physical strength, could take part: 
such a course was necessary to the existence of government. In. 
later years, arbitration has become, as you are aware, more and. 
more the means used by a civilized people for the settlement of 
disputes or the solution of national problems; and to-day, my 
friends, we need in. politics all the intelligence, honesty, and 
purity at our command. Hence the way is paved for the coming 
of women into our councils; and, moreover, the influence of the- 
mind of woman is as much needed there as elsewhere.” 

“But the women of the South, it is said, do not desire this 
suffrage, Mr. Willoughby,” interposed the county judge, a fine- 
looking, elderly man, who sat at the host’s right hand, and spoke 
in musically-rounded tones. 


“In the State of Virginia the suffragists are, as yet, in the 
minority, so far as I can gather, Judge Lewis; but the ‘signs 
of the times’ indicate that the rising generation of women, espe- 
cially those who earn an independent living, and hold property 
in their own right, will ere long demand the ballot.” 

“Taxation without representation is unjust,” murmured: 
Winifred, and for the first time since the discussion opened, her- 
eyes met Carlton’s, and she knew she was forgiven. 

“Do not think, however,” continued the host, “that I would 
not eliminate from the list. of voters of both sexes the ignorant,. 
the vicious, the dishonest.” 

“A difficult matter, Willoughby,” replied the Judge. 

“Property. and educational qualifications, one or both, 
should be demanded for both sexes,” said- Carlton, joining in the 
discussion for the first time. 

It was young Rowland whose ready tact brought the sub- 
ject in hand to a humorous close. 

“However the question of Woman. Suffrage may be decided 
in the South, or elsewhere,” he remarked pleasantly, “we West- 
morelanders are agreed that the women of to-day cannot be sur- 
passsd—no! not even by our mothers and grandmothers—in in- 
telligence, and in the preparation of the Potomac oyster!” . 

Amid the laughter following this speech, he continued: 
“Fence, I propose the health of the ‘New Woman’ in- cence 
and Miss Carey in particular.” 


It was noticeable that in drinking this: toast two glasses. 
uplifted with the rest contained water only, and those two. 
were raised at opposite corners of the long table, where sat Sir 
Dolph and Winifred in their respective places. 


[To be Continued.] * 
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AN EASTER CAROL. 


“The winter is past. ae _. . The flowers appear on the eartlv; the time 
of the singing of birds is come.” 


/ 


Awake, O Earth, ’tis Nastertide, 
Put on thy robe of spring: 
Blow soft, south wind, and far and wide, 
Bring forth fair flowers on every side, 
Awake, sad Earth, and sing! 


Sweet warblers from the sunny south, 
Return to us again, 

And blend with ours your thrilling notes 
In one triumphant strain. 


Let birds and flowers and men rejoice 
This blesséd Eastertide ! 

Let joy bells ring a gladsome peal 
In praise of Him who died. 


O fair spring flowers, your starry eyes 
Uplifting from the sod, 

Ye tell of Resurrection life, 
Ye speak to us of God. 


Sweet songsters who from feathery throats 
Pour forth your tuneful lays, 

Ye do all that within you lies 
To hymn your Maker's praise. 


‘Then let us one and all rejoice, 
Let none refuse to sing, 

With heart and mind and soul and yoice 
We praise our heavenly King. 


Ye chastened ones who cannot join 
Your songs with ours to-day, 

Who fain would seek some lonely spot 
Wherein to weep and pray, 


en ye may bear a minor part 
In Earth’s glad harmony, 

And low and sweet your strains shall reach 
The pitying Love on high. 


Your Saviour from His heavenly throne 
Heareth the lowest sigh 

Wafted from one sin-burdened soul 
On wings of Faith to fly. 


Come now with us and seek His face, 
He will not say you nay, 

For from the broken, contrite heart 
He ne’er hath turned away. 


Then join our praise with one accord, 

: O’er earth our glad notes ring, 

We praise to-day our Risen Lord, 
Our Saviour and our King. 


Then wake, O Harth, 'tis Eastertide ! 
Put on thy garb of spring, 

Blow soft, south wind, and far and wide, 

Bring forth fair flowers on every side, 


Awake, sad Earth, and sing. 
Io B.C. 


IRREVERENCE IN THE MEETING HOUSE. 


HE people of Scarce Harbor, Maine, did not, as a general 
thing, go to church. So the minister, an earnest, God-fear- 
ing, and scholarly man, had a series of lectures on moral and 
social topics illustrated by stereopticon views, to take the place 
of the common Sunday evening service. The people came to 
this attractive entertainment in crowds; and the more readily 
because there was no collection asked. The audience gathered 
at the last of these services were not orderly nor quiet, and the 
minister made a remark to the effect that there were a notice- 
able lack of reverence in the behavior of the people in church. 
Whereupon a certain storm-beaten mariner, who had learned the 
catechism at the altar rail of the Episcopal Chapel in the vil- 
lage, when a boy, said, “How can you expect the people to be 
reverent, when the minister uses the Communion table of the 
church as a stand for his magic lantern ?”’ 
This is vouched for by a correspondent who sends the item. 
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CURIOUS EASTER CUSTOMS IN OLD ENGLAND. 
By Tuomas Tracy Bovuve. 


ne: of the most popular and curious customs and 
observances of Easter and Easter-tide are of remote and 
pagan origin. The name Easter itself is undoubtedly derived 
from the artistic appellation of an ancient Saxon goddess, 
“Kastre” or “Eostre.” This bright lady, tall and flaxen-haired, 
was popularly supposed to preside at the annual birth of the 
spring, when everything was renewed, when earth began to deck 
herself with flowers and beauty and heaven itself was clearer. 
She was evidently a relation of Siegfried, and before him of 
Baldur, all of them types of the glory and beauty that arose in 
the world when the early spring was born and the days grew 
longer; as the death of the great Saga heroes was also typical 
of the decline of summer and its death at the hands of the cold 
and cruel northern winter. 

These beautiful myths appear to have been strangely sug- 
gestive and indicative of that great truth which was so soon to 
follow them—to be born into the world and never to leave it, 
come summer, come winter—in the Person of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. : 

It was the policy of the early Church to give a religious 
significance to all those ancient and heathen customs which she 
could not easily uproot. In this case of the not very devoted 
worship of the goddess “Kastre,” diluted as it was with the 
leaven of all manner of social gaiety and festive rejoicing, the 
conversion was not a very difficult matter. The spirit of joy and 
festivity of the occasion was left untouched; the cause alone was 
changed, and almost unconsciously the Saxons accepted new 
reasons and sympathies without having to deviate from their 
established customs. The divinely donated wisdom of the 
Church, the wisdom of motherhood, untaught, unlearned, and as 
inexplicable as strange, made them Christians without their 
knowing it, and the cult of “Kastre” was gradually forgotten; 
only her name, transformed and diverted in sense,, commem- 
orates her faint and fabled existence. 

The Easter fétes of the ancient Church lasted through 
Easter week; but after the eleventh century they were limited to 
three days, and later still, to two. While they lasted, the courts 
of justice were closed, slaves were manumitted, and prisoners of 
all sorts and classes were set free. Everything was done to show 
the great rejoicing of all men at the blessed freedom of the 
world. Easter Day was from the first known as “Dominica 
Gaudii,” the Sunday of Joy, and it is still known and popularly 
termed in the East, The Bright Day, and in Bohemia as The 
“Grosse Nacht” or The Great Night. 

Too many of our readers are familiar with the Easter scenes 
in Washington for us to describe them. Who has not seen, or 
heard of the great gathering of the children on the sloping lawns 
behind the White House for the quaint old practice of rolling 
Faster eggs? The place is brilliant with broken bits of color for 
days afterward, notwithstanding the efforts of the gardeners to 
gather them up. 

There are a dozen different origins by as many different 
antiquarians and researchers assigned to the custom of haying 
and using in so many ways the gaudily colored eggs now so uni- 
versally emblematic of Easter. It has been ascertained that 
they were used at the spring festivals of the Parsees, the Per- 
sians, the Egyptians, and later the Greeks and the Romans, as 
emblems of the new birth of all things in the world. Even then, 
they were generally highly colored. The Parsees used to dis- 
tribute red eggs to their friends and acquaintances as indicative 
of their rejoicing at the new brightness that was dawning over 
the face of nature in thespring. The Egyptians made use of the 
same symbol for the same purpose, and of late years many repre- 
sentations of the egg in various sizes, shapes and substances, 
have been discovered. In most of these the egg is represented 
as issuing from the mouth of a serpent, the wise and great cre- 
ative force of the world in their old belief. 


But what was in all probability the origo origims of our 
Easter eggs was the use that was made of eggs by the Druids 
in Britain. This use; associated with the fact of their connec- 
tion with the cult of “Kastre,” is in a great measure responsible 
for their present existence as emblems of our Easter. 

The Druids themselves, the high priests of the land, wore 
suspended around their necks as a symbol, whose meaning we 
do not exactly know, a white egg, or egg-shaped amulet. Those 


next in Druidical rank, the Presiding Bards, wore one of red, 
and the “Vains,” or lowest order, an egg of green color. The 
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disciples wore an amulet upon which were these three colors 
combined. 

As the name Easter originated from that of the goddess 
whom they worshipped, it is more than likely that the custom of 
connecting eggs with the observances of our Easter is directly 
descended from that religious custom of old, in compliance with 
which eggs or amulets were used in the worship of the ancient 
British queen of spring. That this theory can be applied to the 
English observance with convincing force of argument, is as 
uncontested as it is clear. 

Up to a very late date there existed in certain counties and 
parishes in England, Easter customs that were, to say the least, 
peculiar. For instance, in Lancashire, Cheshire, Staffordshire, 
and Warwickshire, the practice of “lifting” or “heaving” could 
be found, and in a few of the more remote and antiquated par- 
ishes, one can find it still in vogue. “Lifting” one might call 
a form of greeting, perhaps; at any rate, it consisted of just 
what the word means: lifting a person up from the ground. On 
Easter Monday the men may, merely by right of custom, which 
is, by the way, one of the most potent rights in the world, lift 
any woman bodily from the ground in their arms, and upon 
depositing her upon terra firma again, demand a kiss for their 
self-imposed exertion. But on Easter Tuesday, while their 
wrongs are still fresh in their minds, the maltreated fair sex are 
allowed to take their revenge by retaliating in like manner if 
they are strong enough. <A grave and reverend English clergy- 
man, who died not many years ago, gives an interesting account 
of his experience with this “folly,” as he terms it, in a descrip- 
tion of his travels through that part of England at Eastertide. 

He says he was stopping at the hostelry of a little town in 
Lancashire on Easter Tuesday, when a number of strapping 
country wenches burst into the room and uproariously informed 
him that they were going to “heave” him. MHorrified, he asked 
for an explanation. This reasonable demand, as he was a 
stranger, was complied with, and he, being a timid man, com- 
pounded with them for his personal safety to the tune of two 
shillings and a half, “apon the payment of which,” he writes, 
“T did get away from without bodily injury.” 

In Durham, the practice of “lifting” is become obsolete, 
but up to a few years ago, the men claimed the right to take off 
the shoes of their fair companions on Easter Monday; the usual 
retaliation followed the next day. 

In old cities, old customs are kept up much longer than 
anywhere else. The people retain some of the characteristics 
that distinguish their homes. Especially was this true of the 
city of Chester up to a few years ago.. Almost from time 
immemorial the mayor, the corporation, and members of the 
twenty ancient guilds of the city, used to put aside their accus- 
tomed dignity and devote themselves to football on Easter Day, 
while their edified townsmen looked admiringly on. After the 
match was over, the two sheriffs of the city marched out of the 
town to the field, and competed with each other in the noble and 
skilful science of archery, the prize of which martial match was 
a dinner of calf’s head and bacon! In 1640, however, such 
remuneration seeming unworthy of the mighty efforts they put 
forth for its attainment, the two incumbents of that office 
refused to shoot for their dinner, and the high magisterial con- 
sent was obtained to substitute a foot-race for the archery trial, 
and a silver plate for the dinner—that is, instead of the dinner. 
After that, they had to pay for all their meals on Easter. 

This, contest of speed between the two sheriffs of Chester 
was continued as a custom down to the close of the last century, 
when human dignity and patience could no longer stand the 
disrespectful and derogatory comment excited among the by- 
standers by the tremendous efforts put forth by the participants 
in this mighty foot-race, and the custom was abolished. 

“Lifting” was also very common in Chester, and gayly 
dressed young men went around the town with a chair, into 
which they invited every young and pretty girl to step, breathing 
of course no word of their purpose (!) The absolutely innocent 
and unsuspecting damsels would step in, gratified and surprised 
at the extraordinary politeness showed them, and when lifted, 
returned to earth, and kissed, were the most astonished creatures 
in creation. They forgot from year to year all about it, we are 
informed by a chronicler of the times. No rank was exempt 
from the liability of being “lifted.” Even the doughty King 
Edward I. was once “lifted” by some mischievous ladies in wait- 
ing and maids of honor while he was stopping in the antique 
city, and as those of noble birth were expected to pay roundly for 
the privilege of being “heaved,” it cost the royal weight no less 
than four hundred pounds—no small sum in those days, even for 
a king. ‘ 


The Living Church. 


“Pace,” “pask,” or Easter eggs, were not forgotten in Ches- 
ter, and the boys used to romp with them and break them one 
against the other, just as they do now all over Germany, and in 
some parts of this country. 

Easter cakes were also in vogue throughout England two 
hundred years ago, and in some parishes in Dorsetshire and 
Devonshire, the clerk of the parish made the round of his par- 
ishioners’ houses, after divine service, with a basket of these 
cakes. This took place on Good Friday. Every one to whom a 
cake was offered could do no less than take it and at the same 
time present the pious clerk with a gratuity. The office of clerk 
in a large parish amounted at times to quite a sinecure. 

At Biddenden, in Kent, there are some acres of ground 
known as the Bread and Cheese Lands. They form a sort of 
endowment to the parish, from which money is to be raised 
each year for the distribution of cake, bread and cheese to the 
poor on Easter Day. Every Easter, over six hundred cakes, two 
hundred and seventy three-and-a-half-pound loaves, and an 
amount of cheese in proportion, are distributed in the church to 
the poor. This endowment is of unknown date. The cakes are 
impressed with two female figures standing side by side, and 
joined together at the waist; and a century ago the story was 
current that the land was given by two sisters named Preston, 
who had been born a la Siamese, twins of both flesh and blood, 
and who died simultaneously at the age of thirty years. An 
English antiquarian, Mr. Halstead, hunted up old records by the 
score in connection with this story, and finally utterly disproved 
it. But he was not able to discover who the real donors of the 
grant were. 

In every parish it was the custom of the clergy for centuries 
to give vent to their feelings of joy and enthusiasm at Easter 
time by playing ball in the churches, and many are the ancient 
edifices that have rung with the shouts of the priests of old and 
groaned with the ecclesiastical groans. The prizes for the win- 
ners of these primitive games of hand-ball were tansy cakes. 

There is an old English verse in which some of these strange 
customs are commemorated. Discretion bids me bow with it. 
Here it is: 

“At stool-ball, Lucia, let us play, 
For sugar, cakes, or wine ; 
Or for a tansy let us pay, 
The loss be thine or mine. 
If thou, my dear, a winner be 
At trundling of the ball, ~ 


The wager thou shalt have, and me 
And my misfortunes all.” 


EASTER EVEN. 


Told once more hath been the story 
How the winepress hath been trod; 
Zion hath despised her glory ; 
Men have crucified their God! 
Dark the day and sad the morrow 
Of redemption finished thus: 
Fain would we with holy sorrow 
Mourn for Him Who died for us. 
Roman soldiers keep their station 
Watching where His Form is laid; 
Zion’s King the World’s Salvation 
Sleepeth now in death’s cold shade: 
Sleepeth? yea, His Flesh is sleeping 
Lifeless, in Its rocky bed; 
But His Soul awake is reaping 
Fruitage of His Passion dread. 


Once, repentant and forgiven, - 
At His Side we know is found: 
Countless souls, their fetters riven, 
Do they not His praise resound? 


But the place of souls departed 
Still is hid from mortal ken, 
And no beam from thence hath darted 
On the seeking gaze of men. ut 


So, to-day, our thoughts are centered 

_ On the band of mourners here, 

Into whose sad hearts had entered 
Scarce a ray of hope to cheer. 


Strange it seems that, of their number, 
None remembered He foretold 
He a while in death must slumber, 1 
Then a risen life unfold. ; 
But the Sabbath now is waning, 
And the First Lord’s Day is nigh; 
Christ, o’er Death as Victor reigning, 
Soon shall bid all sadness fly. 
So each year is told the story 
Of the sorrow and the joy pia aaa Wea 
Till as Judge He come in glory, f i 
And His Arm shall Death destroy. 
Mary ANN THOMSON. 
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BABY STUART. 


F THE number of houses in which there hang reproductions 
of a certain drawing of a little child’s head, after Vandyck, 
could be enumerated, it would cause astonishment. There is 
nothing surprising in the popularity of the head. But whatever 
genius named it “Baby Stuart” is resposible for many ludi- 
crous misapprehensions. There are women who believe that this 
head was painted by Gilbert Stuart. There are women who 
have asked if it was the infant of A. T. Stewart. Again, there 
are women who know that it depicts one of the children of 
Charles I., but who do not know which one of his children it is, 
whether it is a boy or a girl, or who painted the original. The 
head is that of the second son of Charles I., and the name of the 
child was James. Vandyck painted him time and time again. 
One of the family groups of Charles’ children by Vandyck 
hangs in Turin. From the head of little James in that group 
a copy was made by Raffaello Canevari, a drawing, and that 
copy hangs in the Academy of St. Luke at Rome. From Cane- 
vari’s drawing the countless army of photographs, engravings, 
lithographs, and prints, which have spread to the uttermost parts 
of the earth proceeded. 


Let us change the title,,for we think “Baby Stuart” has 
done duty long enough. Why not call him “Little James?” 
Then, at least, all his worshippers would know his sex. He be- 
came King James II. of England in 1686, and, according to 
eminent authority, he gave evidence of possessing all the vices 
of his race without any of its virtues. His reign was short and 
infamous. He was in exile at St. Germain when he died, in 
1701. Such was the chubby and guileless-looking royal baby 
in the cap.—Selected. 


EASTER EVEN. 


It is the sweetest eventide of all the Holy Year, 

That whispers to each waiting heart of Resurrection near, 

For Life has overcome the grave, and Death no more is King, 

Oh Grave! Where is thy victory? Oh Death! Where is thy sting? 

Look up and see the Crucified, ye mourners, dry your eyes, 

The Lord is risen indeed! He lives and reigns in Paradise. 
HELEN CHAUNCEY. 


MANIBUS DATE LILIA PLENIS. 


Amid the gloomy fields of asphodel, 
Where Ceres’ stolen child is queen, 

Where old-time saints in darksome prison dwell, 
A mystic light is seen. 


To free these souls from Hades’ dark abode, 
To preach His sacrifice complete, 

To tell where streams of saving Blood had flowed 
From hands, and side, and feet, 


The Saviour comes. With golden banners bright, 
The Cross shines forth amid the gloom, 

And sheds on all the souls such radiant light 
As shines beyond the tomb. 


Then first they know the battle now is o’er, 
They learn the Saviour’s victory ; 

They feel, upon that dark, mysterious shore, 
The love that sets them free. 


The gaudy lilies of that after-life, 
That bloomed Lethwan streams beside, 

All deeply stained with earthly lust and strife, 
Were not yet purified. 


The sins that darken all thé flowers of earth 
Still stained the lilies there, 

Nor might be cleansed until another birth 
Should make them wholly fair. 


But lo! for as the Saviour passes by, 

His touch does not their beauty mar, 
But all the earthly stain is purged thereby, 
And white the lilies are. 


Oh, wondrous change! That after years of sin, 
And after years of woe and pain, 

But at the Saviour’s slightest touch they win 
Their purity again. 


So give me lilies with full hands once more 
To lay upon His altar-throne, 
‘The immaculate Soul with virgin white to adore, 


His Easter power to own. 
SrepHpn A. HURLBUT, 


The Diving Church. 
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HEALTH HINTS. 


A HOME DOCTOR. 


A PERSISTENT and annoying cough which occurs at night and 
keeps the patient awake may frequently be controlled by a 
glass of warm milk with seltzer, or some mineral water, or a cup 
of warm cocoa, drunk slowly on retiring. Avoid cough remedies 
if possible during the daytime; avoid a crowded room before retir- 
ing, or, if this is impossible, smoking or anything which will taint 
the atmosphere must be interdicted. The application of a warm 
poultice or a hot bag to the chest will often relieve coughing. 

It is worth while to recall, with the trying winds of March upon 
us, that a baked lemon is an extraordinary remedy for hoarseness, 
and one often resorted to by singers and public speakers. The lemon 
is baked like an apple, and a little of the heated and thickened juice 
squeezed over lump sugar. 

When the physician’s orders forbid the use of acid or juicy 
fruit for the early supper in the nursery, one or two of the large 
figs or three or four of the small black figs will be found a whole- 
some and appreciated addition to the limited menu allowed. 

If subject to toothache or neuralgia, a ride in a strong wind 
will often bring it on. A piece of ginger should be carried in the 
pocket, and if the air is felt in the cheek-bones a piece should be 
slipped in the mouth. ‘his will warm the mouth and throat and 
ward off any ill effects. ; 

When one comes home at night after a fatiguing day nothing 
is more restful than bathing the head and back of the neck with a 
towel wrung out of water as hot as can be borne. It soothes the 
nerves and rests body and brain. The same treatment relieves a 
neryous headache as nothing else does. When one is overheated and 
there is a rush of blood to the head, a hot towel applied to the face 
and head is a great relief. 3 

EATING BEFORE RETIRING. 

“There s a general prejudice against eating before going to bed, 
which in many instances is unfounded,” says a prominent physician. 
“In the case of persons who are feeble or sleep poorly a cup of hot 
milk taken just before retiring will often produce quiet sleep and 
provide needed nourishment. No one should go to bed hungry; but 
plain food, such as a bowl of bread and milk, a slice of bread and 
butter or a saucer of oatmeal and milk, is desirable. Many an hour 
of sleeplessness may be avoided by such a repast.” 

THE HABIT OF ROCKING. 

Is there such a thing as rocking-chair biliousness? Why not? 
The constant motion to and fro is very similar to hammock swaying, 
rope swinging and the toss of a yacht. If it did stir up the bile in 
the system there would be nothing very strange about it. 

The same motion under other circumstances would turn many of 
us green and blue with seasickness. It seems a shame to advance 
such a theory, for there is more contentment for women in rocking 
than in any other form of idleness, says the Philadelphia Inquirer. 

When I hear so many rockers complaining of feeling queer, of 
being stirred up, of thinking they need anti-bilious remedies, I won- 
der if this great American habit of rocking has not something to do 
with the sensations which settle betimes over our spirits like some 
fearful pall. 

“The rocking chair is at the bottom of half the nervous pros- 
tration among you women,” is quoted of a physician. He also says 
that the rocking chair sends more women to the grave and the insane 
asylum every year than the sewing machine, and that the energy 
might well be devoted to more useful ends, while this habit of per- 
petual motion he describes as the rocking-chair drunk. And so that 
solace of womankind is barred. 

Vp 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. ree 


THE USES OF CAMPHOR. 


Camphor will remove white spots from hard or stained wood, 
made by a flower pot, vase or water. Rub well with spirits of cam- 
phor and then polish with oil. 

A few drops of camphor in a glass of water will relieve a head- 
ache caused from a bad stomach. 

Camphor placed in the piano every six months will keep it free 
from moths. 

Furs and winter clothing are just as safe put away in camphor 
as with the disagreeable moth ball. : 

To disinfect a sick room, put a small piece of camphor gum on 
a little freshly ground coffee and light the gum with a match. 

USES OF SALT. 

Salt puts fire out in the chimney. 

Salt in whitewash makes it stick. 

Salt and soda are excellent for bee stings. 

Salt used in sweeping carpets keeps out moths. 

Salt used on a coal fire which is low will revive it. 

Salt and vinegar will remove stains frim discolored teacups. 

Salt thrown on soot which has fallen on the carpet will prevent 
stain. 

Salt put on ink when freshly spilled on a carpet will help in 
removing the spot. 

‘Salt in the oven under baking tins will prevent their scorching 
on the bottom.—The Home Doctor. 
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Church Calendar. 
April 1—5th Sunday (Passion) in Lent. 

(Violet). 

a 6—Iriday. Fast. 
ou 8—6th Sunday (Palm) in Lent. (Violet). 
““-12—Maundy Thursday. Fast. 
“ 13—Good Friday. Fast. (Black). 


“ 14—-Saturday. Waster Even. Fast. (Violet). 
(White at H. C. and at Evensong). 


“-15—Sunday. Easter Day. (White). 
““ 16—Monday in Haster. (White). 
“17—Tuesday in Haster. (White). 


“  20—Friday. Fast. 
“ 22—1st Sunday after Easter. 
“ 24—Tuesday. 


(White). 
(Red at Evensong). 


““ 25—Wednesday. St. Mark, Evang. (Red). 
“26—Thursday. (White). 

“ 27—Friday. Fast. 

““ 29—2d Sunday after Master. (White). 


“  30—Monday. (Red at Evensong). 


Personal TMiention, 


THE Rey. Benno A. Brown, M.D., has become 
Professor of Anatomy at the University of the 
South and House Physician at Hodgson Memorial 
Infirmary, Sewanee, Tenn. 


THE Rev. W. I. Daw has resigned the rector- 
ship of Christ Church, Towanda, Pa., and ac- 
cepted a call to St. Peter’s Church, Spotswood, 
N. J. He will enter upon his new duties on 
Waster Day. 


Tue Rey. J. C. Wau, formerly of Bernards- 
ville, N. J., has become missionary at River 
Falls, Wis. 


Tue Rey. WILLIAM BH. Hooker, rector of St. | 


Matthew’s Church, Wilton, Conn., has been called 
to Christ Chureh; Middle Haddam, Conn. 


Tue address of the Rev. Gnorch WM. KNAPP, 
rector of the Church of St. Alban, Chicago, is 
‘changed to 4409 Calumet Ave. 


THE Rev. JOHN MCCLURKIN, M.D., is to be 
addressed at 6206 Madison Ayenue, Chicago, Ill. 


THe address of the Rev. T. S. Ricuny is 
changed from Whitefish Bay, Wis., to 694 34th 
St., Milwaukee. 


Tur Rey. J. D. Rrrenin, of Old Orchard, Mo., 
has been called to be rector at St. John’s 
Church, Wichita, Kansas. 


Tue Rey. L. C. SAnrorD is now rector of St. 
John’s Church, San Francisco. Address, 120 
Julian Ave. 


Tub Rey. Gro. HENRY SmirH enters on Good 
Friday on the rectorship of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Kent, Conn. 


Tu office of the Secretary of the Convention 
of the Diocese of Missouri, Mr. JoHN R. Trip- 
LETT, will be Room 944 Century Building, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


THe Rey. ArtHUR H. Tripp, of Nebraska, 
will take charge of St. Paul’s Church, Minneap- 
olis, Kans., and St. Paul’s Church, Beloit, Kans. 


Tue address of the Rev. Ropnrt WILSON, 
D.D., is changed from 79 to 75 Coming Street, 
Charleston, S. C. 


Tun Rey. CHARLES BH. Woopcock, rector of 
Christ Church, Ansonia, Conn., has received a 
call to St. John’s Church, Detroit, Mich. 


THe address of the Rey. LionEL A. WyYE is 
changed from Croswell, Mich., to Solomons, Md. 


DIED. 


ASHLEY.—At Milwaukee, Monday, April 9th, 
Mrs. AnNn B. ASHLEY, widow of the Rev. Wm. 
Bliss Ashley, D.D. 


CARTWRIGHT.—Ildntered into Paradise, the 
Sunday next before Easter, GEORGE E. CARTWRIGHT. 
M.D., Senlor Warden of Grace Church, Decorah, 
Iowa, in the 8Ist year of his age. 


CoLeELLMo.—At Watonga, Okl., Sunday, 
March 1ith, Mrs. Martm CoLpLumo, wife of Dr. 
Colelimo. 


Moorre.—At his home, near Okarche, Okl., C. 
B. Moor, warden of Trinity mission, on Friday, 
March 9th. 


| members of this Church. 


The Diving Church. 


CORRECTION. 


THE notice in Tun Liyinc CHuRcH for March 
38ist of the ordination by the Bishop of Montana, 
of Mr. ABEL JOHN ARKIN, proves to haye been 
incorrect. 


DEPOSITION. 


SourtH Daxkora.—Noricn is hereby given that 
acting under Title II., Canon 5, Sec. 1, I did on 
March 28th, 1900, depose from the Sacred Min- 
istry, WILLIAM J. VANIX, Deacon, he having de- 
clared to me in writing his renunciation of the 
Ministry of this Church; and that on April 2, 
1900, in Calvary Church, Sioux Falls, 8. D., I 
did, in the presence of Rev. Frank Durant and 
Rev. A. I. Morgan, Presbyters, pronounce and 
record said deposition of the said William J. 


Vanix. WiLiiamM H. Harn. 
Bishop of South Dakota. 
APPEALS. 

THe DOMESTIC AND FORWIGN MISSIONARY 
Socipry, the Church Missions House, 281 
Fourth Ave., New York. Officers: RigHr Rny. 
THoMAS M. Cuark, D.D., president; Rt, Rav. 
WILLIAM CROSWHLL DoaANnn, D.D., vice-presi- 


dent; Rev. ArTHUR S. Luioyp, D.D., general sec- 
retary; Ruv. JOSHUA KIMBnR, associate secre- 
tary; Mr. JOHN W. Woon, corresponding  secre- 
tary; Rey. Roprrt B. Kimber, local secretary; 
Mr. Gnoren C. THOMAS, treasurer; Mr. B. WAL- 
TER RoBuRTS, assistant treasurer. 

This society comprehends all persons who are 
It is the Church’s 
established agency for the conduct of general 
missionary work. At home this work is in 
seventeen missionary districts, in J erto Rico, 
and in forty-three dioceses; and includes that 
among the negroes in the South, and the In- 
dians. Abroad, the work includes the missions 
in Africa, China, and Japan; the support of the 
Church in Haiti; and of the presbyter named by 
the Presiding Bishop to counsel and guide the 
workers in Mexico. The society also aids the 
work among the English-speaking people in Mex- 
ico, and transmits contributions desig ated for 
the other work in that country. 

The Society pays the salaries and traveling 


| expenses of twenty-two missionary Bishops, and 


the Bishop of Haiti; 1,630 other missionaries 
depend in whole or in part for their support 
upon the offerings of Church people, made 
through this Society. There are many schools, 
orphanages, and hospitals at home and abroad 
which but for the support that comes through 
the Society, would of necessity be abandoned. 

The amount required to meet all appropria- 
tions for this work to the end of the fiscal year, 
September 1, 1900, is $630,000. For this sum 
the Board of Managers. must depend upon the 
voluntary offerings of the members of the 
Church. Additional workers, both men and 
women, are constantly needed to meet the in- 
creasing demands of the work (both at home 
and abroad). 

The Spirit of Missions is the official month- 
ly magazine— $1 a year. All information pos- 
sible concerning the Society’s work will be fur- 
nished on application. 

Remittances should be made to Mr. GrorGH 
C. THOMAS, treasurer. 

All other official communications should be 
addressed to the Board of Managers, Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Legal title (for use in making wills): THH 
DoMESTIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCINTY 
OF THH PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THB 
Unitep Status or AMBRICA. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WantED.—Assistant wanted by the rector of 
parish in a small Northern city. Must be en- 
thusiastie Sunday School and mission worker. 
Salary, $600. Address ‘‘Recror,” care LIVING 
CHurRcH, Milwaukee. 


Wanrrp.—Organist and Choirmaster for vest- 
ed-and mixed choir. Salary $400 to competent 
man. Splendid opportunity for talented musi- 
cian and voice trainer to make from $1,000 to 
$2,000 per year. Address, Rny. L. D. HoPpKINs, 
Sheboygan, Wis. 


A SoUTHERN lady, who has travelled exten- 
sively on the continent and through the British 
Isles, will take a small select party abroad in 
June. Adress, Miss E. H. Clarke, 117 31st St., 
Newport News, Va. 
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WANTED, for the Fall, position of responsi- 
bility in a girl’s school; principal, preceptress, 
or teacher. Large experience and the best of 
references offered. Address S., care TH Liv- 
ING CHURCH. : 


WANtTED.— Consecrated men and women for 
rescue work in the Church Army; training free. 
For further particulars, address MAJOR MARTHA 
H. Wurts, 299 George St., New Haven, Conn, 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


An Essay Toward Faith. 
bins, D.D. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 

The Campaign of the Jungle; or Under Law- 
ton Through Luzon. By Edward Strate- 
meyer. Illustrated by A. B. Shute. Old 
Glory Series. $1.25. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 

Introduction to Ethics. By Frank Thilly, 
Prof. of Philosophy in the University of 
Missouri. $1.25. 

GEORGE M. HILL CO. 


Questions of Conscience, A Novel. 
toinette Van Hoesen. $1.25. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF Y. M. 
Cc. A., ‘New York. 
Robert R. McBurney. A Memorial 1837-1898. 


HARPER & BROS. (Through Des Forges & Co., 
Milwaukee.) 
New With the Bark On. 
ton. 
The Story of the Boers. 
Hoogt. 5 
The Nicaragua Canal. By William DB. Simons. 


By Wilford L. Rob- 


By Frederic Reming- 


By C. W. Van Der 


Harper’s Guide to Paris and the Hxposition of 
1900. $1.00. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Legalized Wrong. A Comment on the Tragedy 
of Jesus. By Robert Cloury Chapman. 
Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. 


APRIL MAGAZINES. 


THE complete novel in the New Lippincott 
for April is entitled, “The Heart of the 
Ancient Wood,” by* Charles G. D. Roberts. 
The story deals with frontier characters in the 
woods of the North, and with the beasts of the 
forests, who were their friends. There are 
also several pieces of short fiction, including 
an article with the plot laid in South Africa, 
among the Boers. There is also a second 
paper in the series entitled “Great Battles of 
the World,” by Stephen Crane, and a timely 
paper entitled, “Hints on Home Gardening.” 
“Birds of Passage is the title of a paper by 
Ernest Ingersoll, giving interesting facts 
about the birds on their long journeys to and 
from the North. . 


In tHE International Magazine (Chicago) 
there is a paper on the Armour Institute of 
Technology in Chicago, in which the writer, 
Ellye Howell Glover, gives an interesting and 
comprehensive account of the plan and scope 
of the institution, with little anecdotes and 
chatty details mingled through. There are 
various translations from the European re- 
views, including a paper on “Vienna Café 
Life” by Bradford Colt De Wolf. ‘ 


THE leading article in Appleton’s Popular 
Science Monthly is from the pen of Professor 
W. M. Flinders Petrie, who writes learnedly 
on the subject of “Recent Years of Egyptian 
Exploration,” a subject to which Professor 
Petrie has given much attention. There is an 
illustrated paper on “The Gold Sands of Cape 
Nome,’ and another illustrated and very in- 
teresting article entitled, “Latest Develop- 
ments with the X-Rays,” by Professor John 
Trowbridge. Mr. Franklin Smith contributes 
a paper on “Excessive Taxation,” and Profes- 


sor F. W. Clarke on, “A Hundred Years of 


Chemistry.” ‘There are also various other 
papers of interest. 


By An- 
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The Living Church. 


ARKANSAS, 
Mission at Van Buren, 


ARCHDEACON WesseEr, of Milwaukee, con- 
ducted a successful mission at Van Buren, 
during the last week in March. 


ASHEVILLE, 
Three Hours’ Service. 
On Goop Fripay the three hours’ service 
was to have been conducted at St. Matthias’ 


Church, Asheville, by the Rt. Rev. J. M. 
Horner, D.D., Bishop of the district. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK, 


Confirmation at Rome—Mission ‘at Greene—Ill- 
ness of Rev. C, H. Tindell. 


On Marcu 26, Bishop Huntington paid a 
visit to St. Joseph’s Mission, Rome, renowned 
in the history of the American Church as the 
first Roman Catholic church and congregation 
ever received into this Church. That event 
occurred in 1876. At the recent visitation, 
ten boys, eight girls, two women and four men 
were confirmed; the largest class since 1878. 
The girls and women wore white veils, and 
the boys, white gloves. The children of the 
class entered the church in procession with 
the choir, and made a most pleasing and 
inspiring sight. In accordance with custom 
established since the incumbenty of the Rey. 
A L. Byron-Curtiss, the class was admitted to 
first Communion on the following Sunday, 
April Ist, at 8 o’clock. The service was fully 
choral; the service of plainsong and hymns 
of adoration being sung by the children, choir, 
and congregation combined. A large congre- 
gation was present, the largest part of the 
people being those who had been confirmed 
and admitted to Communion at St. Joseph’s 
in years gone by. About one hundred re- 
ceived the Sacrament with the class. Affairs 
are very bright for this peculiar work, which 
is composed almost wholly of working people. 
Through the generous kindness of friends, a 
rectory and parish house will be erected dur- 
ing the coming summer, which will add 
greatly to the equipment of the work. 


Tuer Rev. Charles F. Lowe, of the missions 
of Tennyson, Ontario, Canada, conducted a 12 
days’ Mission in Zion Church, Greene, N. Y., 
beginning Ash Wednesday evening. Services 
were held each day at 10 a.m., 3:30 p.m., and 
7:30 pm. At the morning servces the ad- 
dresses were on “Prayer” and “The Holy Com- 
munion.” The attendance averaged 30. At 
the 3:30 services the Epistle to the Ephesians 
was studied in a most thorough and interest- 
ing manner. The attendance at these services 
was 60. This Bible study was followed by a 
daily Intercessory Service, which was most 
comforting and inspiring. Many particular 
petitions were presented at these services. At 
the evening services, instructions were given 
on Baptism, Confirmation, The Judgment, The 
Seven Last Words, The Intermediate State, 
and Amusements. A well-used question-box 
was the source of a great deal of instruction 
at these services. The evening congregations 
numbered an average of 150. Special and 
‘well-attended services were held for children, 
_ for women, and for men. The missioner is a 
-— man of such splendid gifts and tact that the 
truth was most forcibly presented. Great 
good to the parish is sure to result. 


_ Aw ireM to the effect that the Rev. C. H. 
indell is suffering from a chronic infirmity, 
proves, happily, to be untrue. Mr. Tindeti is 
suffering from nervous prostration, from 
which, it is hoped, he may be speedily re- 

lieved. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA. 
Institution of the Rector at Harrisburg—Lan- 
caster —Dr. Powers Convalescing—Bethle- 
hem—Reading—Division of the Diocese, 


THE institution of the Rev. Ernest Fred- 
eric Smith, M.A., as rector of St. Stephen’s 
parish, Harrisburg, took place on the morning 
of Tuesday, April 3rd, the Bishop of the Dio- 
cese, the Rt. Rev. Ethelbert Talbot, officiating, 
assisted by the Rev. W. J. Moody, of Toronto, 
and the Rev. S. K. Evans, of Manheim. The 
new rector is an Englishman, and was associ- 
ated with Dean Hart at the Cathedral in 
Denver until coming to this diocese as Gen- 
eral Missionary, at the appointment of Bishop 
Talbot. Mr. Smith has been serving as 
locum tenens at St. Stephen’s since the death 
of the Rey. Dr. Angell last December. 


BisHop Tarpor visited the churches at 
Lancaster, April Ist. Services in St. James’ 
are being temporarily supplied by the Rev. 
Messrs. Frederic Gardiner and L. H. Light- 
hipe. A rector will probably be elected soon 
after the annual parish meeting in Easter 
week. 


Tue rector of Trinity, Pottsville, Rev. Dr. 
Powers, is convalescing from a painful illness, 
during which the affairs of the parish have 
been faithfully administered by the curate, 
Rey. James B. May. 


No successor to Rey. Dr. Allen, at Beth- 
lehem, has yet been chosen. The Rev. Edwin 
A. Gernant has been acceptably serving as 
locum tenens during Lent, in Trinity Church. 


Sr. BARNABAS’ parish, Reading, had a 
“Missionary Sunday” on March 25th, when 
there was an early Celebration; a sermon at 
the main service by Dr. Irvin H. Correll, mis- 
sionary to Japan; a children’s missionary 
service with addresses at 2:15; a women’s 
missionary service at 3:30, when the speakers 
were the Bishop of Arkansas, Dr. Correll, and 
Mrs. Horace Brock, of Lebanon, and an even- 
ing service, with sermon by Bishop Brown, of 
Arkansas. In the same church, Miss Julia 
C. Emery addressed the Woman’s Auxiliary 
and other organizations of women, on the sub- 
ject of Missions. Miss Emery spoke the same 
day in St. Michael’s, Birdsboro. 


THE report of the committee on Division 
Lines authorized by the last convention has 
been published, and contains carefully pre- 
pared tables and maps, but the committee 
refrain from making any recommendations. 
The whole subject will come up for vigorous 
discussion at the convention to be held in 
Scranton in May. 


CHICAGO. 


Woman’s Auxiliary.—Trinity Items—Confirma- 
tions—Retreat—Musical, 

THE Chicago Branch of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary held its regular monthly meeting at 11 
o’clock Thursday, April 5th. Fifty-nine 
women, representing twenty-four branches, 
were present to listen to an excellent paper by 
Miss Banks, of the Church of the Epiphany, 
and to an inspiring address by the Rey. 8. B. 
Pond, of Christ Church, Woodlawn. Both 
paper and address pertained to the subject 
chosen for the day—Foreign Missions. 

The development of Missions in Japan was 
treated by Miss Banks in an exhaustive and 
erudite manner. The Portuguese and Hol- 
landers paved, in a degree, the way for the 
expeditions sent out by this government in the 
early forties. The expedition under Commo- 
dore Perry succeeded in accomplishing three 
important things: it raised the status of the 
United States in Japan, it maintained the 


worship of God on its vessel in the face of 
Japanese determination that no Christian 
rites should be celebrated on their shores, and 
demonstrated its respect for the Lord’s Day, 
by refusing to receive ambassadors on that 
day. Miss Banks recounted the struggles of 
the earlier missionaries who fought almost 
alone and unaided, and recalled the life of 
sacrifice of Bishop Williams.- This noble 
Bishop left home and wealth to spend a life- 
time in this far-away land. With the help 
of only one woman, he succeeded in building 
the Cathedral in Tokyo. At the present time, 
Christianity is being propagated so widely in 
the Mikado’s realm that it is expected native 
Bishops can in time be chosen. The work of 
the Episcopal Church in Evangelizing Japan, 
stands first. 

The Rey. S. B. Pond spoke of the dispro- 
portion of money devoted to domestic and to 
foreign missions. He said his sympathies 
were entirely for those who had never had the 
ray of light of the gospel, and not for those 
who having had the opportunity had not em- 
braced it. Nor was he in favor of devoting 
the Church’s money and energies to mission- 
ary efforts for Roman Catholic countries like 
Cuba and Puerto Rico. He was persuaded 
that they would never desert their Mother 
Church. He said the most pressing need of 
missions was money. 

The Chicago Branch has the honor of hay- 
ing two of the small number of twenty dele- 
gates sent to the Ecumenical Conference in 
New York chosen from its ranks: the Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Lyman, and Mrs. Ward, of Grace 
Church. 

Prayers were said by the Rev. Mr. Pond, 
and the offertory taken was for Sendai. 

The President called attention to her ear- 
nest desire to raise, as soon as possible, the 
$300 for the scholarship for one of Miss Hig- 
gins’ pupils in Africa. She hoped the money 
might be presented to Miss Higgins as a wel- 
coming gift on her return. 


A WARM welcome was extended on Palm 
Sunday to the Bishop Coadjutor in Trinity 
Church, by the Rev. Wm. C. Richardson, the 
rector, and a class of sixty-nine presented for 
Confirmation. This class was in preparation 
since October, 1899, by the rector and the 
Rev. Messrs. Brown and Guion, and the ma- 
jority of its members were men and women. 
During the past twelve months 282 com- 
municants have been added to the parish reg- 
ister. 

A very instructive and well-attended 
course of lectures has been given during Lent 
at Trinity Church, by the different priests of 
this diocese. The subjects discussed were 
Church History through the lives of St. 
Francis of Assisi, Archbishop Parker, Wil- 
liam Laud, and Thomas 4 Becket; also “Ele- 
ments of Faith” and “Church Doctrine and 
Worship.” The work of the Ministering Chil- 
dren of this parish is very extensive. The 
majority of the children are between 7 and 
10 years of age, and during the year 1899, 
they sent out sixteen boxes to mission Sun- 
day Schools and hospitals. 


On THE evening of Palm Sunday, Bishop 
Anderson administered the rite of Confirma- 
tion to 45 candidates, at the Church of the 
Redeemer (Rev. Percival McIntyre, rector). 
He also preached. On the same evening, the 
choir of St. Peter’s Church rendered the very 
beautiful oratorio “Jesus in Bethany,” by Lee 
Williams. This choir will sing Stainer’s 
“Crucifixion” on the evening of Maundy 
Thursday. 

BisHore Grarron, of Fond du Lac, con- 
ducted a retreat for the students and pro- 
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fessors of the Western Theological Seminary, 
beginning Tuesday evening, April 3d, and end- 
ing Friday, April 6th; about twenty-five were 
in attendance. 


BEETHOVEN’S oratorio, “The Mount of 
Olives,” was sung by the choir of St. James’ 
Church at the afternoon service of Palm Sun- 
day. The music was very inspiring, the solo 
parts being taken by W. J. Brown, Walter 
Reim and Master Wilson Reed. The soldiers’ 
choruses were sung by thirty members of the 
Evanston and Ravenswood Music Club, direct- 
ed by Professor Lutkin, of the Northwestern 
University. 


Tue vestry of St. Andrew’s Church has 
been notified of the unexpected bequest of 
$100 by Mr. Davis Grange, who died in Man- 
chester, Iowa, some weeks ago. Mr. Grange, 
while visiting Chicago, attended St. Andrew’s 
and showed his remembrance of this visit by 
this legacy. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Death of Rev. Howard McDougall — Clerical 
Association—Gift to Trinity, New Haven 


On Marcu 26th, the Rev. Howard Mc- 
Dougall, rector of St. Andrew’s Church, Kent, 
entered into rest. Mr. McDougall was com- 
paratively a young man, and was admitted to 
the diaconate in 1884, and to the priesthood 
in 1885, both by the present Bishop of New 
York. He was missionary at Anna, IIl., in 
the Diocese of Springfield, from 1887 till 1889, 
when he removed to the Diocese of Albany, 
and during the next few years was in charge 
of several missions in that Diocese, that of 
Stamford being the most important. He 
entered upon the rectorship of the parish at 
Kent in 1895. 


Tue Fairfield Clerical Association ,met 
April 2nd vain Sie George’s Church, West 
Bridgeport. The Rey. Allen E. Beeman, of 
St. Paul’s Church, Fairfield, read a most ex- 
cellent essay entitled, “The Church College 
versus the Modern Secular University: Why 
Church People should support the Former.” 


THE secular papers announce that Trinity 
parish, New Haven, has received the munifi- 
cent gift of a parish house from the widow of 
the Jate Judge Boardman of that city. The 
gift consists of a fine property on Elm Street, 
facing the New Haven green, which is valued 
at $50,000. The title deed to the property 
was quietly placed in the alms basin at the 
offertory at Trinity Church on Passion Sun- 
day. The same generous donor presented the 
parish last year with a rectory valued at 
$30,000. 


DALLAS, 


Lent Lectures—Free Kindergarten—Lectures at 
Fort Worth—Hillsboro, 


AT THE Cathedral, Bishop Garrett is giv- 
ing on Tuesday evenings a very interesting 
series of lectures on Lenten subjects. 


Tue Free Kindergarten of the Church of 
the Incarnation, Dallas (Rev. H. P. Seymour, 
rector), has been very successfully carried on 
this year under the direction of Miss Mary 
Howell Wilson, late of Witherbee Memorial 
Settlement, Mineville, N. Y. Many families 
have been reached through the children 
brought to the Kindergarten, that otherwise 
the Church could not have reached on account 
of sectarian prejudices. A handsome dossal 
has been presented to the church by the chil- 
dren of the Sunday School. White, green, and 
violet stoles, burses, and veils, have been given 
as memorials by various members of the con- 
gregation. A set of Eucharistic vestments 
is being made by the Altar Guild, to be used 
for the first time on Easter. 


Tue Very Rey. Dean Stuck is delivering 
on Tuesday evenings an interesting and 
scholarly series of lectures on the Reforma- 
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tion, at St. Andrew’s, Fort Worth (Rev. B. 
B. Ramage, rector). The Bishop Confirmed 
27 candidates at that church on the Feast of 
the Annunciation. 


AFTER nine years of hard and most dis- 
couraging work, the mission of St. Mary’s, 
Hillsboro (Rev. J. M. Hillyar in Charge), is 
able to support a resident priest. The pres- 
ent condition is entirely due to the faithful 
and devoted labors of the priest in charge. 
When he came to us nine years ago, we were 
heavily indebted, and to make matters worse, 
our church was destroyed by a heavy wind- 
storm, leaving us with no church and a bur- 
densome debt. But under Mr. Hillyar’s guid- 
ance, we took courage, began to pay off our 
debt, and built a new church, and are now able 
to have him with us as our priest in charge. 


FOND DU LAC, 
Oconto—Florence—The Cathedral, 


~ On Goop Fray night, the devotion of the 
Way of the Cross was to have been given at 
St. Mark’s Church, Oconto. 


Tue parish of St. Mark’s, Oconto (Rev. P. 
Gavan Duffy, rector), kept its first retreat on 
the Tuesday in Passion Week. The conductor 
was the Ven. R. H. Weller, Jr., Archdeacon 
of Stevens Point. The first Eucharist was at 
7 A. M., with an excellent attendance. With 
the second Eucharist at 9:30 the retreat be- 
gan and lasted throughout the day. The rule 
of silence was kept, and during the luncheon, 
St. Thomas 4 Kempis was read aloud. 

On Palm Sunday palms were blessed and 
distributed at the High Celebration. The 
newly-vested choir of boys and men sang its 
first service and assisted in the Palm proces- 
sion, which was very effective. It was im- 
possible to seat all those who attended the 
services morning and evening. A new proces- 
sional Cross was blessed at the first Euchar- 
ist and was carried veiled in the Procession. 
Plans have been drawn for a $6,000 church by 
Mr. A. H. James, architect, of Kansas City. 
Work is to commence in May. A beautiful 
new festal Chasuble has been presented to the 
rector for Easter. 


THE mission at Florence has received the 
gift of a cabinet organ from Mr. Louis Neu- 
schaefer, of Oshkosh, Wis. 


In A statement to the Cathedral congre- 
gation, an Waster offering of from $800 to 
$900 is declared necessary, in addition to a 
fund asked for to replace the roof, at a cost 
of $1,200. The statement says also: 

“After laboring many years under a heavy 
burden of debt, we have now to report that 
the Cathedral property is free from liabili- 
ties and ready for consecration. Last year 
we had to report that there were $3,850 mort- 
gages on the Cathedral property, and there 
was due for past deficiences on running ex- 
penses $3,125. All this indebtedness, by a 
donation from without the parish, has been 
removed. The Cathedral has now a fund of 
$9,500, the interest of which goes to pay for 
the coal, and has the income of a fund of 
$5,000 which helps towards paying the Dice- 
esan assessment. It remains only that we 
provide for the running expenses of the par- 
ish, which are remarkably small.” 


INDIANA. 
Knickerbacker Hall—Evansville Deanery—New 
Missions Opened—Muncie. 


AT THE last meeting of the Trustees of the 
Diocese, it was decided to make a large addi- 
tion and improvements to Knickerbacker Hall, 
Indianapolis, the Diocesan School for Girls, 
by which the building will become thoroughly 
equipped for its work. The growth of the 
school during the past three years under the 


Misses Yerkes has been remarkable, and the. 


outlook for the future is most bright and 
promising. The work will be begun on the 
first of June, and it is hoped that everything 
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will be in readiness for the opening of the 
school in September. ; 


IMMEDIATELY after the Bishop’s return 
from the East in May, it is purposed to hold 
the Spring meeting of the Evansville Deanery 
at Princeton, when the chapel which was 
recently completed will be dedicated. 


Tur General Missionary has opened work 
in two new places in the southern part of the 
Diocese—Bedford and Linton. The former is 
a town of about ten thousand inhabitants, 
the latter, of five thousand. At Bedford there 
are already a number of Church families and 
a class is under preparation for Confirmation 
in May. Linton is a mining town where we 
have a few people and a splendid opportunity. 
The total seating capacity of the various 
houses of worship is only 1,200. Two lots 
have already been promised for a church 
building, and it is hoped that two additional 
ones will soon be secured, when an effort will 
be made to build a chapel. Linton is one of 
the few places in which the Church is among 
the first on the ground. 


Avr MUNCIE, a choir-room has recently been 
completed which adjoins the church on the 
north, and provides a much needed room for 
the choir and also for the infant class of the 
Sunday School. This old and reliable parish 
is making progress year by year, and it is 
hoped that it will not be long before steps are 
taken looking to the erection of a new and 
larger church. 


IOWA. 
Altar Rail at Ottumwa. 


A HANDSOME altar rail of bronze has been 
presented to Trinity Church, Ottumwa, by the 
Rev. A. C. Stilson, a former rector, now of 
Des Moines. The gift was blessed on Palm 
Sunday, Mr. Stilson taking part im the 
service. 


KANSAS, 
Progress at Eldorado and Eureka, 


ELDORADO, Which has been for some months 
a mission, and fostered by a neighboring par- 
ish, is now independent, and is gradually mak- 
ing progress under the ministry of the Rey. 
James A. Miller. The Bishop visited the par- 
ish on Monday the 19th of March, adminis- 
tered Confirmation and showed himself much 
pleased with the live interest all were taking 
in the work. From there he went to Eureka, 
where a new church has just been completed, 
and which will, no doubt, be consecrated at a 
very early day. 


LONG ISLAND. 
Illness of Dr. McConnell. 

WE LEARN with regret that the Rey. Dr. 
McConnell, rector of the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, Brooklyn, has been confined to his 
bed, as the result of an operation.. During 
the first week in April, the noonday Lenten 
services at the Holy Trinity were taken by 
the Rey. Messrs. Lindsay Parker, A. B. Kin- 
solving, Frederic Burgess, D.D., Alexander 
Vance, J. Clarence Jones, Ph.D., and J. 
Townsend Russell. f 


LOS ANGELES 
Death of Rev. C, F. Loop. 


Tue death of the Rev. Charles Fletcher 
Loop occurred on Saturday evening, March 


24th, at Pomona, where he had long resided. 


He had been ill for several weeks, but recoy- 
ered sufficiently about two weeks before his 


decease, to be able to appear in the city, and ~ 


took a relapse at that time, from which he 
sank steadily until his death, which resulted 
from pneumonia. 
Mr. Loop was born in St. Lawrence Coun- 
ty, New York, June 7th, 1825, his father be- 
ing a physician. His education was received 
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at Oneida and Whitesboro, N. Y., and after 
Spending several years as a teacher, his the- 
ological studies were taken up at St. Paul’s 
College, Palmyra, Mo. He was ordained to 
the diaconate in 1857 in Christ Church, St. 
Louis, and was advanced to the priesthood 
something more than a year later. His ear- 
lier ministry was spent in Missouri and IlIli- 
nois. While in the latter state, he was rec- 
tor of St. Paul’s Church, Pekin, now in the 
Diocese of Springfield. 

In 1863 Mr. Loop was sent by the Board 
of Missions to California, and all his subse- 
‘quent life was spent in that state. With his 
wife he sailed from New York, crossed the 
Isthmus of Panama, and took sail again for 
San Francisco. He founded Calvary parish 
at Santa Cruz, remaining as its rector until 
1868, and from thence, travelling overland, he 
went to Los Angeles and assumed the charge 
of St, Athanasius’ Church at a time when 
there were only three brick buildings in the 
city. Subsequently he was engaged in mis- 
sionary labors in Los Angeles and San Ber- 
nardino Counties, planting the Church in 
many of the towns in that locality, and be- 
ing the pioneer throughout that region. More 
latterly Mr. Loop resided on a fruit planta- 
tion which he had developed, and was an ex- 
pert in fruit culture, devoting especial atten- 
tion to the olive. Mr. Loop presented, at his 
own expense, to the city of Pomona, a statue 
of the goddess Pomona, copied from the cele- 
brated statue in the Uffizi Gallery at Flor- 
ence, Italy. 

The funeral services were conducted from 
his residence on the afternoon of March 26th, 
by the Rev. Henderson Judd, the Bishop’s 
chaplain, who was present as the representa- 
tive of Bishop Johnson, the latter being too 
ill to attend, and by the Rey. W. B. Burrows. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Parochial Endowment—Varia. 


Sr. Joun’s, Northampton, has received an 
endowment of $50,000 from Mrs. Augusta 
Bliss, of New York, the widow of the giver of 
the beautiful church building. The interest 
of the above sum will be used in keeping the 
building in repair. 

Grace Cuurcu, North Attleborough, has 
raised $250 for a chancel window. 


Sr. Perer’s Cuurcn, Springfield, has ex- 
isted for seven years, and has never yet closed 
the year with a debt unpaid. 


A NEW organ, to cost $7,000, will soon be 
placed in Grace Church, New Bedford. 


Trinity Cuurcu, Milford, has sold its 
parish house to the Y. M. Cc. A. It as a 
mortgage of $5,000. 


MILWAUKEE, 


A Priest’s Affliction—Good Friday—Woman’s 
Auxiliary—Death of Mrs. Ashley. 


Tuer Rev. C. B. B. Wright, Ph.D., of the 
Cathedral, was called to Montreal during 
Passion week by the death of his mother. 


Tur three hours’ service at the Cathedral, 
on Good Friday, is to be conducted by the 
Rey. A. W. Jenks, Professor at Nashotah. 


Tur Woman’s Auxiliary held their April 
session at St. John’s Church, Milwaukee, 
when Miss Fess read a careful paper on 
Church Work in South Africa, illustrating 
the subject with a large map which she had 
prepared for the occasion. 


Tur widow of the late Rev. Wm. Bliss 
Ashley, D.D., at one time rector of St. Paul’s 
Chureh, Milwaukee, and later Canon of the 
Cathedral, died on the morning of April 9th. 
Mrs. Ashley had long been in bad health, and 
her death comes as a happy release. She was 
married to Dr. Ashley, her second husband, 
and she his second wife, in 1850. 


The Living Church. 


MINNESOTA. 

Sympathy from Various Bodies—Cantata of the 
Passion—Easter Offering for Missions—Min- 
neapolis Notes, 

From all parts of the diocese, expressions 
of sympathy over the death of Bishop Gilbert 
continue to come in. The vestry at Little 
Falls, the Church Club of Minnesota, the Shel- 
tering Arms, St. Barnabas’ Hospital, the 
Daughters of the King, the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew, Sons of the American Revolution, the 
State Historical Society, the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Diocese, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the Wage Workers Organization, 
have all passed resolutions of sympathy to 
the bereaved family and the orphaned Diocese. 
It was mentioned to your correspondent 
recently that a “Requiem Celebration” was 
held at Christ Church early on the morning of 
the day of the funeral, only the clergy of the 
Diocese and visiting Bishops participating. A 
letter has been received from the Rev. Dr. 
Wright, rector of St. Paul’s Church, from 
Jerusalem, where he and Mrs. Wright are 
sojourning at the present time. The Doctor 
reports both to be in excellent health. 


On WeEpbNESDAY evening April 4th, about 
1,000 people assembled at St. Paul’s Church, 
to hear the choir render Gaul’s sacred cantata 
“The Passion of Our Most Holy Redeemer.” 
A short office was intoned by the rector, the 
Rev. Harvey Officer, Jr. He reminded the 
congregation that they were present, not to 
listen to the sacred concert, but to participate 
in the Passion of our Lord set to music. St. 
Paul’s choir in times past rendered Stainer’s 
“Crucifixion,” and the “Two Advents” with 
excellent effect, with outside assistance. This 
year the work was accomplished by the choir 
proper. Both chorus and solo work was ren- 
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dered in a most artistic manner, denoting the 
careful training which has been given by the 
choirmaster and organist, Mr. Thomas Tapp. 

It was a beautiful service, and rendered 
with the utmost reverence. 


Tue rector of Gethsemane parish, Minne- 
apolis, the Rev. Dr. Faude, intends to devote 
the whole of the Easter offering for mission- 
ary purposes. 


On Passion Sunday, Bishop Edsall cele- 
brated the Holy Eucharist at 7:30 a.m., at 
Holy Trinity, Minneapolis, the event being the 
anniversary of the Confirmation of the mem- 
bers of the parish during the past five years. 
At the 11 o’clock service he confirmed a class 
of 18 candidates. In his address at this ser- 
vice, after having delivered a few words of 
admonition to the young people, the Bishop 
feelingly referred to Bishop Gilbert, paying 
many strong tributes to the memory and the 
sterling qualities of the Coadjutor Bishop of 
Minnesota. 

Holy Trinity is located quite close to the 
State University, where 1,500 to 1,700 pupils 
assemble yearly. The rector makes it one of 
his principle duties to bring the Church’s in- 
fluence to bear upon these young men, and his 
efforts have been very fruitful. Shortly be- 
fore going to a memorial meeting on behalf 
of the late Coadjutor Bishop, Mr. Purves was 
apprised by cablegram of the death of his 
mother at Cornwall, England. The sad intel- 
ligence, coming as it did at that particular 
time, when his heart was bowed down with 
grief over the loss of the Bishop he so greatly 
revered, burdened him with a twofold sorrow. 


Bisuor Epsatt and Bishop Williams 
(Neb.) are administering Confirmation at 
many places within the Diocese. 


BAWING POWDER | 


eAbsolutely Pure ~ 


For the third of a century the 


standard for strength and purity. 


It 


makes the hot bread, hot biscuit, 
cake and other pastry light, sweet 
and excellent in every quality. 


No 


other baking powder is 


‘just as good as Royal,” either in 
strength, purity or wholesomeness. 


Many low priced, imitation baking powders are 


upon the market. 


These are made with alum, 


and care should be taken to avoid them, as alum 
is a poison, never to be taken in the food. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CoO., 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
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MONTANA. 

Madison Valley—Cartersville—Great Falls. 

Tue Bishop has been visiting Virginia 
City, giving a week to it and the Madison 
Valley. Of this latter he writes: “I think 
there is work enough for a clergyman to do 
in Madison Valley alone. He would have to 
be a sort of general missionary, going all over 
the valley, and holding services in halls and 
school houses wherever opportunity should be 
afforded; and that is the kind of work that 
we ought to be doing all over Montana. We 
are doing it to quite an extent, but ought to 
do it in a larger measure still. We have 
Church families scattered all over the state, 
who ought to be looked up, visited, and min- 
istered to. There is an open door everywhere. 
What is wanted is more men and the means 
to provide for their support. That has been 
my cry for nineteen years, and I suppose it 
will be the same till the end of my days.” 

AT CARTERSVILLE (Rev. J. J. Bowker, mis- 
sionary), in spite of removals, the communi- 
eant list is growing, the church debt is being 
lessened, and the Church is strengthening her 
influence. At Great Falls the new rector, the 
Rey. C. E. Dobson, has been heartily wel- 
comed. 


NEW YORK. 
Work at St. Mark’s 


Tue Bishop of the Diocese visited St. 
Mark’s-in-the-Bowery on Friday evening of 
last week, and confirmed a class of forty per- 
sons, presented by the rector, the Rev. L. W. 
Batten, Ph.D. There was a very large con- 
gregation present, and the service was most 
impressive. The candidates went up one at 
a time and knelt before the Bishop for the 
laying on of hands. In his address, which 
was characterized by his habitual felicity of 
expression, the Bishop referred to the prom- 
ising work of old St. Mark’s under the new 
rector, and congratulated the parish that it 
had secured the devoted services of Deaconess 
von Brockdorff. The Bishop spoke impres- 
sively of the need of hearty cé-operation of 
all the forces of the church. The staff of St. 
Mark’s will be increased at Easter by the ac- 
cession of Miss J. H. Hall, Deaconess, and 
Miss Helen E. Moulton, who will soon be set 
apart. The Rev. Edward Arthur Dodd, Ph.D., 
assistant, will be advanced to the priesthood 
on St. Mark’s Day, and in the autumn Mr. 
George L. Paine, son of Mr. Robert Treat 
Paine, of Boston, will be added to the clerical 
force. 


OKLAHOMA AND INDIAN TERITORRY. 
New Church—Lenten Mlissions. 


A NEW church has been contracted for at 
Chickasha, in the Chickasaw nation, I. T, 
It is to cost over $1,200 and to be of stone. 
Chickasha is a part of the field of the Rev. 
T. J. Brookes. 


THE Bishop has recently held Lenten mis- 
sions of a week or more each at Chandler and 
El Reno, Okla. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


New Altar Cloth—New Windows—South Me- 
morial—Consolidation of the Atonement and 
St. Paul’s—General Organizations—Manual 

Training, 

A new Altar Cloth, or Super Frontal, was 
placed upon the altar in St. Joseph’s Chapel, 
Philadelphia, on the night when Confirmation 
was administered. It is red silk brocade with 
fringe. The embroidery upon it consists of 
a row of conventional flowers, after an ancient 
and artistic design, very carefully worked in 
colored silks and gold, and a prominent centre 
piece, a medallion of St. Joseph with the Holy 
Child in his arms, which is after Guido’s 
painting, worked solid in colored silks, with a 
heavy frame about the medallion of gold 
thread, silk and spangles. All the work is 
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well done, and the figures of the medallion 
are excellent works of art. The whole effect 
of the cloth is rich, artistic and instructive. 
This is the first large piece of embroidery so 
far completed for the parish by St. Mary’s 
Guild and their embroidery. teacher, Miss 
Prichett. ~ 


THIRTY-THREE handsome stained glass 
windows are nearing completion in the studio 
of J. & R. Lamb, New York City, for Trinity 
Memorial Church, Ambler, Rev. W. H. Burr, 
rector. They form part of the gift of this 
church to the congregation from Dr. R. V. 
Mattison; and it is expected that the edifice 
will be ready for consecration in June. Its 
cost is stated to be $100,000. The window 
scenes portray events in the Manhood of the 
Saviour, which are to adorn the side windows 
of the church. Those relating to His Child- 
hood will be placed in the chapel. Each win- 
dow gives one or.more life-size figures; and 
the series is said tobe most complete of the 
kind. 

On SUNDAY EVENING, Ist inst., there was 
a large congregation at the South Memorial 
Church of the Advocate, Philadelphia, and 
just after the rector, the Rev. Dr. W. W. Sil- 
vester, had announced the psalter, every elec- 
tric lamp went out, and the only light was 
from a few gas burners on the side walls. 
After a brief interval the service was resumed 
in semi-darkness, and the sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Dr. A. L. Royce, U.S. N., 
on “Overcoming Evil,’ from the text, St. 
John, xvii. 15. 


Aut the legal requirements having been 
complied with, Presiding Judge Finletter, of 
Common Pleas Court No. 3, on the 3d inst., 
handed down a decree allowing amendments 
to the charters of the Church of the Atone- 
ment and St. Paul’s Church, by which the 
congregations are merged and consolidated 
under the title of “The Rector, Church War- 
dens and Vestrymen of the Church of the 
Atonement, Memorial to the Reverend Ben- 
jamin Watson, D.D.” ‘The congregations will 
worship hereafter in the building at 47th and 
Kingsessing Ave., West Philadelphia, which 
was originally erected as St. Paul’s Chapel, 
of which the Rev. Dr. I. Newton Stanger is 
rector. The name of St. Paul’s is now 
dropped, and the Atonement revived, of which 
the Rev. Dr. Stanger was the rector since the 
resignation of the late Rev. Dr. Watson. The 
parish was admitted into union with the Con- 
vention in 1847. 


AT THE 12th annual meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution, held on the 3d inst., the Rey. G. 
Woolsey Hodge was re-elected chaplain for 
the ensuing year, and the Rev. Horace E. 
Hayden, of Wilkes-Barre, one of the man- 
agers. 


THERE was a meeting held on Tuesday 
afternoon, 3d inst., of the Women’s Associa- 
tion for the Observance of the Sabbath, an 
unsectarian organization. It met in the 
chapel of the Methodist Church of the Cove- 
nant, Philadelphia, and was presided over by 
the Rev. G .Woolsey Hodge, who, in his open- 
ing remarks, referred to the great importance 
of observing one day in seven, as a day of 
rest, stating that it was a moral obligation, 
because of divine ordination; and he thought 
it was possible for the women to so influence 
the hand, heart, and brain of the men at the 
head of the great corporations, so that every 
one of their employees would have one day 
in seven for rest. Mr. Ewing L. Miller, of St. 
James’ Church, created a mild sensation 
among the members of the Association, who 
had invited him to address the meeting. He 
expressed himself as being opposed to the en- 
forcement of the “Blue Laws,” as they are 
termed; by putting the screws on our fellow- 
man in forcing him to observe the Sabbath; 
he thought this is one of the best means to 
get him to break the law. He then spoke of 
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Mellin’s 
Food makes the home modifi- 
cation of milk easy. 


Mellin’s 


Food makes milk agree witk 
your baby. 


personal influence, did not think much could 
be done by men for the movement, but that 
its success depended in a great measure on 
what the women could accomplish. 


THE closing exercises of the Manual Train- 
ing School of the Boys’ Guild of St. James’ 
Church, Philadelphia, were held in the Henry 
J. Morton Guild House, on Tuesday evening, 
27th ult. A most ereditable display of the 
boys’ work adorned the walls, and reflected 
the excellent instruction they had received. 


‘4 


The rector, Rev. Dr. Blanchard, addressed the’ 


boys, who included classes in drawing, de- 
signing, swood-carving, modelling, and char- 
coal-work. No less than 198 boys have re- 
ceived instruction during the past season. 
Prizes of money were made to fourteen boys 
of the five different classes, and two others 
received prizes for punctuality and good con- 
duct. No work in the parish is more en- 
couraging or its fruits more evident. A sim- 
ilar event occurred at the close of the Manual 
Training School of the Church of the Saviour, 
West Philadelphia, on Tuesday evening, 3d 
inst. The work done during the forty nights 
of the winter season was on exhibition, and 
attracted much attention. Decorative designs 
in black and white and in colors, clay model- 
lings, carvings in wood, all of superior excel- 
lence, were abundantly shown. Mr. Talcot 
Williams made a brief address to the boys 
and the visitors, and said that the work ex- 
hibited surprises all except those who have 
watched it from year to year. Prizes were 
awarded to eleven boys for proficiency in the 
several classes. The rector, Rev. Dr. W. B. 


HAPPY FAMILY. 


WHEN THEY GOT RID OF THEIR COFFEE 
HABIT. 

A little woman out in Oswego, Ils., tells 
about her husband having determined to see 
if he could not make her quit coffee drinking, 
which he believed to be the cause of her con- 
stant neuralgia and general nervousness, 
brought home several packages of Postum 
Food Coffee which he had discovered, by try- 
ing elsewhere, to be good. 

She says: “What in the world he brought 
home five packages for, I could not under- 
stand; nevertheless I quit coffee and started 
in on Postum Food Coffee. I did not have 
much faith in the change doing me any good, 
but was astonished to discover that my neu- 
ralgia left me almost at once, and the nervous 
troubles kept getting less and less. 

“Little daughter at that time had been ill 
and could eat little or nothing. She was pale 
and thin. As soon as I discovered how 
Postum treated me, I began to give it to her. 
She liked it very much, and would drink it 
when she would take nothing else. She began 
to pick up rapidly and got. plump and round 
and rosy. 

“T don’t care what sort of food there is in 
Postum so long as it treats me as it has. It 
is plain enough the food contained in Postum 
Coffee is good, and that’s all we want to 
know. I am rid of neuralgia and nervous- 
ness, and J am a healthy woman. Husband 
has also been improved, and daughter is well 
and happy, as I stated above.” 
wishes, Mrs. Nellie Treman. 


With best — 
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Bodine, also made an address, in which he 
warmly congratulated the teachers of the 
classes. 


St. CLeMENtT’s hospital building, at 2034 
Cherry St., Philadelphia, is to be remodeled 
for mission purposes and for All Saints’ chap- 
el. Sleeping rooms are to be arranged, 
tracery windows installed, and general re- 
pairs are to be made. The work will cost 
$5,000. 


THE Clerical Brotherhood, at their regu- 
lar meeting held at the Church House, Phila- 
delphia, on the 2d inst., were addressed by 
Dr. I. H. Correll, who, many years ago, or- 
_ ganized the Methodist missions in Japan, and 
for twenty-seven years was at the head of 
that work. It is expected that he will short- 
ly return to that country and be ordained by 
Bishop Partridge, in whose jurisdiction he 
will continue his labors. 


At Sr. Asapn’s Church, Bala, the Rev. 
Dr. C. 8. Olmsted, rector, on Thursday even- 
ings, a series of interesting lectures is being 
given on “Some of our great Divines.” On 
Thursday evening, 5th inst., the Rev. Frank 
B. Reazor, of St. Mark’s, Orange, N. J., took 
for his theme, “John Keble.” 


SACRAMENTO, 
Fund for a New Church. 


Ir Is a pleasure to record that more than 
$1,500 has been subscribed toward the new 
St. Andrew’s Church, Sacramento. 


SOUTHERN OHIO. 
Death of a Layman, 


On Marcu 22nd, Mr. Charles F. Bradley, 
who was for many years secretary and treas- 
urer of St. Paul’s Church, Cincinnati, passed 
to his rest. Mr. Bradley was a pioneer and 
a leading business man in Cincinnati, being 
the head of the printing and stationery house 
incorporated as the C. F. Bradley Co. 


TENNESSEE, 
Deanery Purchased. 


THE house and lot in Memphis numbered 
402 Adams St., now occupied by the Dean, has 
been purchased by the Bishop and Chapter 
to be used henceforth as the residence of the 
Dean. The property is in a desirable loca- 
tion, and is only a few minutes’ walk from the 
Cathedral. The price, as stated in the pub- 
lished notice of the transfer, was $6,350, of 
which $2,850 was a cash payment. The re- 
mainder is secured by a mortgage which, it is 
hoped, may be reduced each year. Those who 
have contributed in past years to the “Dean- 
ery Fund” will be glad to know that this 
fund, increased by a gift of $500, was used in 
the purchase of this property. 


VERMONT. 
Vested Choir and Gifts at Lyndonville. 


At LYNDONVILLE, a vested choir of boys 
and men first appeared at St. Peter’s mission 
on Sunday, March llth. At the same service, 
a handsome processional cross of engraved 
brass on oaken staff, and two three-branched 
candlesticks, were) presented to the church. 
It is hoped that the fifth anniversary of the 
incumbency of the priest in charge, the Rev. 
§$. H. Alling, which occurs on May Ist, may 
find the mission out of debt. 


WASHINGTON. 
Woman’s Auxiliary—The Bishop. 

AT THE regular monthly meeting of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the Diocese at St. 
John’s parish hall on April 3rd, a most inter- 
esting address was made by Miss Elliott, 
for seven years a deaconess under Bishop 
Leonard of Salt Lake. She spoke of the work 
then, and of the difficulties of the Mormon 
problem. In his immense field, the Bishop 
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has but twenty clergy and one deaconess to 
help him. After giving an account of the 
beginning of Mormonism in Utah, the sus- 
pension of polygamy to gain statehood, and 
its subsequent revival, Miss Elliott described 
some of the curious customs and monstrous 
beliefs of this people, and told what she had 
seen of the lives of the Mormon women, and 
of the motives ruling them. She said that 
in the schools and Sunday Schools lay the 
chief hope, for something can be done with the 
children, who are especially attracted to the 
latter, and attend them in considerable num- 
bers. A special appeal was made for Row- 
land Hall, the school for girls in Salt Lake 
City, where there are over fifty children of 
Mormon parents. The Bishop wishes to fur- 
nish thirty alcoves in the dormitories, and 
asks for the sum of ‘$15 for each. 


For several weeks past, the Bishop of 
Washington has been visiting the city par- 
ishes, and some of the classes presented for 
Confirmation have been unusually large. On 
Good Friday, the Bishop will conduct the 
three hours’ service at the Pro-Cathedral. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 
A Chaplain of N. G. 


Tue rector of St. Paul’s Chureh, Wheel- 
ing, the Rev. W. J. Williams, has been ap- 
pointed chaplain of Battery A, W. V. N. G., 
of Wheeling. - 


CANADA. 
News of the Dioceses, 


Diocese of Moosonee. 

News comes so slowly from this Diocese 
in the far North, on the shores of James’ 
Bay, that it is only now we are able to re- 
ceive notes of Bishop Newnham’s journeys of 
last autumn. We learn that he spent seven- 
teen and a half days in an open boat, to- 
gether with a missionary’s wife and two lit- 
tle children, wet and cold, with great discom- 
fort and danger, on the way to Fort Churchill. 
Mr. Chapman is the missionary in charge 
there, and his wife and children went to re- 
join him after two years’ separation. Bishop 
Newnham’s own residence is at Moose Fort, 
a long way farther south than Fort Churchill. 
Once a year a schooner from England visits 
Moose, bringing supplies, and here, through 
the gifts of friends in England, a house has 
recently been built for the Bishop and his 
family. The great difficulty was to find a 
workman who would go up to those frozen 
latitudes, but in 1896 one was found willing 
to go, who has remained there ever since, 
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working for the mission. To his skill and in- 
dustry much of the increased comfort brought 
into the missionaries’ lives is due. 


Diocese of Quebec. 

BisHop Dunn dedicated the new altar and 
reredos of St. Michael’s, Church, Bergerville, 
March 25th. The examinations at Bishop’s 
College, Lennoxville, began March 26th. The 
Easter holidays begin the second week in 
April. 


Diocese of Huron. 

THERE was a large attendance of delegates 
at the annual meeting of the Diocesan Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary, in London, March 27th. Pro- 
ceedings were begun by celebration of Holy 
Communion in St. Paul’s Cathedral, with ad- 
dress by Bishop Baldwin. A mission con- 
ducted by the Rev. Arthur Murphy will be 
held in the Trinett Memorial Church, Exeter, 
from April 8th to 24th. 


Diocese of Rupert’s Land. y 

Tue Century Fund in this Diocese is like- 
ly to be a success. Dean O’Meara announced 
in St. John’s Cathedral, Winnipeg, March 
25th, that several promises of large sums 
have been already received. 


GIFT TO THE LONDON POOR. 


THE crowded citizens of London will ap- 
preciate, as they only can, the gift by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, for public recrea- 
tion grounds, of the Lambeth Palace grounds. 
The densely populated district in which these 
grounds are situated is getting a much- 
needed breathing-place, not the less useful be- 
cause it is interesting historically and tradi- 
tionally and contains the Archbishops’ Pal- 
ace. The population of the parish at the last 
census was. 275,202. The building of the Pal- 
ace commenced in the thirteenth century, but 
the Archbishops acquired a residence on the 
same site as early as 1197. There is some- 
thing peculiarly fitting in grounds so long 
associated with the Church being used now 
for the relief and recreation of women and 
children and men burdened with the cares 
of life and afflicted by the din and dust of the 
busy city. 


THE United States has invaded South Af- 
rica, but in a friendly way. It is said that 
nine Americans recently rode together in an 
electric car in Cape Town, and it was dis- 
covered that “the car was made in Phila- 
delphia, the rails in Pittsburgh, the motor 
in Lynn; the motorman was from San Fran- 
cisco and the conductor from Boston.”—Ad- 
vance. 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh, 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh, 
PAHNESTOCK s. 
Pittsburgh. in 
ANCHOR a 
Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN (| Barytes, GEC: 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
PEG fe nor peels. 
COLLIER paint that lasts. 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 
Cleveland. 
BALEM 
= Salem, Mass. 
{0} <3 
g PR Buffalo. 
Louisville. 


Lead Tinting Colors. 
obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show- 
ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Uncle Sam’s Ex- 
perience With Paints’’ forwarded upon application. 


HEN you see the paint cracking’ 
peeling or falling off the house 


shreds, 


you may be sure 


it was wot painted with Pure 
White Lead, but with some mixture of Zinc, 


Pure White Lead unites with Linseed 
oil to form an elastic coating that never cracks 


It is the good, old-fashioned 


To be sure of getting 


Pure White Lead, see that the package 
bears one of the brands named in margin. 


For colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 


Any shade desired is readily 


National Lead Co., too William Street, New York. 
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MR. CHOATE ON READING. 


Our Ambassador to England recently de- 
livered an address at the opening of a public 
library at Acton, a suburb of London, from 
which we ‘take the following as found in The 
New York Times’ Saturday Review: 

“Now you have got the library, how shall 
you make the most and the best of it? That 
is a great question. It is quite evi- 
dent that a man cannot read everything. 
Most of us have very little time for read- 
ing. What shall we do? Great scholars and 
sages have laid down rules worth remember- 
ing. Bacon’s is the best. He says: “Some 
books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, 
and some few to be chewed and digested.’ 
Books, like the novels of the day that you 
can read best by judicious skipping, are to be 
tasted at the rate, say, of one an hour, or one 
an evening. The books to be swallowed are 
those, I think, which may be read once. The 
books to be chewed and digested are the gold 
nuggets of literature. Old Fuller, a great 
reader himself, says: ‘Memory is like a 
purse. If. it be overfull so that it cannot 
shut, all will drop out of it. That is very 
true. You must remember it when trying to 
make the best of your library. I would like 
to find some mode of remembering the best 
parts of what I have read. Some generations 
ago men remembered a great deal more of 
what they read than they do now. It was a 
day of fewer and dearer books, when the 
household library was made up of such vol- 
umes as the Bible, Shakespeare, Milton, and 
Plutarch’s ‘Lives.’ Our: Puritan forefathers 
read the Bible through every two years, each 
man in the presence of his family. It was 
one of the best things they did. What was 
the result? They knew the Bible by heart, 
and it had a vast influence on their language, 
their morals, and their character. That: is 
the way in which you may be sure of retain- 
ing a good memory. Read less and read it 
over and over again. The habit of commit- 
ting something to memory daily is invaluable, 
yet we abandon it as we grow older. If it 
were kept up, a man at fifty or sixty would 
remember as well as a boy, and would carry 
with him to the end a vast deal of rich and 
happy thought to gladden his life. I would 
rather read one of the best hundred books 
three times than three books outside the hun- 
dred once each. A good book improves on 
acquaintance, like a perfect work of art. A 
bad book does not. That is a valuable test. 
Let me give you another saying from Car- 
lyle. It is this: ‘If: time is precious, no 
book that will not improve by repeated read- 
ing deserves to be read at all.’ Lastly, I 
would say, read what you like. Do not read 
anything merely because other people like it. 
Select some good author or subject that ex- 
cites your admiration, and read over and over 
again.” 


HOW WORRY KILLS. 


Moperwn science has brought to light noth- 
ing more curiously interesting than the fact 
that worry will kill. More remarkable still, 
it has been able to determine, from recent 
discoveries, just how worry does kill. It is 
believed by many scientists who have followed 
most carefully the growth of the science of 
brain diseases, that scores of deaths set down 
to other causes are due to worry, and that 
alone. 

The story is a simple one—so simple that 
any one can readily understand it. Briefly 
put, it amounts to this: Worry injures be- 
yond repair certain cells of the brain, and the 


brain being the nutritive center of the body, | 


the other organs become gradually injured, 
and when some disease of these organs, or a 
combination of them, arises, death finally en- 
sues. 

Thus does worry kill. 
many another disease, it creeps upon the 
brain in the form of a single, constant, never 


Insidiously, like | 
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lost idea, and, as the dropping of water over 
a period of years will wear a groove in a 
stone, so does worry gradually, imperceptib- 
ly, but no less surely, destroy the brain cells 
that lead all the rest—that are, so to speak, 
the commanding officers of mental power, 
health and motion. 

Worry, to make the theory still stronger, 
is an irritant at certain points, which pro- 
duces little harm if it comes at intervals or 
irregularly. Occasional worrying of the sys- 
tem the brain can cope with, but the itera- 
tion and reiteration of one idea of a disquiet- 
ing sort. the cells of the brain are not proof 
against. It is as if the skull were laid bare 
and the surface of the brain struck lightly 
with a hammer every few seconds, with me- 
chanical precision, with never a sign of a 
let-up or the failure of a*stroke——Journal of 
Health. 


ON A CASH BASIS, 


DesTs are a great hindrance to any cause, 
whether it be spiritual or temporal. A man 
in business who is hampered by indebtedness, 
labors under a serious difficulty. It hangs 
over him like an incubus, destroying alike his 
peace and prosperity. The result is even 
worse with a church. A so-called Church of 
God will sometimes, in an ambition to excel, 
and with a spirit of carnal rivalry, rear a 
grand structure for which a debt is incurred 
which must hang perhaps for years, clogging 
the wheels of action and curtailing usefulness 
in many ways. 

Neither individual nor organization has a 
right to contract debt with no idea as to 
how or when it shall be liquidated. 

Sometimes a small debt is allowed to go 
for years unsettled, when a little activity, a 
small sacrifice, would have cancelled all, and 
saved many unpleasant feelings. 

People are not generally fond of paying 
debts contracted by others, which, however, 
is frequently done in church business. The 
church in debt makes that a plea for small 


contributions, and in some instances it is 
deemed a sufficient reason for doing without 
a minister. There are many other evils fol- 
lowing in the train of church debts. 

No house truly belongs to God which vir- 
tually does not belong to the people who offer 
it to Him. 

Our motto ought to be—‘‘Owe no man any- 
thing.” Solomon says, “The borrower is serv- 
ant to the lender.” It is said heathen tem- 
ples are universally free from debt. 

Churches sometimes are reported free from 
debt when numerous small accounts or notes 
reissued or renewed from time to time repre- 
sent floating obligations that should never be 
allowed to increase in volume. Clean up ey- 
erything each year and as far as possible 
work on a cash basis—Church Ohronicle. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in Preserv- 
ing Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal | 
is the safest and most efficient disin- 
fectant and purifier in nature, but few 
realize its value when taken into the 
human system for the same cleansing 
purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more 
you take of it the better; it is not a drug 
at all, but simply absorbs the gases and 
impurities always present in the stomach 
and intestines, and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking, or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth, and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form, or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant-tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges willsoon 
tellin a much improved condition of the 
general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath, and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: ‘‘I advise 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all pa- 
tients suffering from gas in stomach and 
bowels, and to clear the complexion and 
purify the breath, mouth, and throat; I 
also believe the liver is greatly benefitted 
by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent 
preparation, yet I believe I get more and 
better charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent 
Lozenges than in any of the ordinary 
charcoal tablets.’’ 


THERE is no music in a “rest” that I know 
of, but there’s the making of music in it. 
And people are always missing that part of 
the life melody, always talking of persever- 
ance and courage and fortitude; but patience 
is the finest and worthiest part of fortitude, 
and the rarest, too.— Ruskin. 


TO WASH BRUSHES AND 
COMBS 


To wash hair brushes and combs, dissolve 
Wa tablespoonful of 


Gold Dust Washing Powder 


bristles up and down without allowing the backs 


are clean, dip them in plain cold water and dry 
them either by the fire or in the open air. Soap 
turns the ivory back combs or brushes yellow. 
but Gold Dust does not injure them, 

The above is taken from our free booklet 


“GOLDEN RULES FOR HOUS#&WORK”’ 
Sent free on request to 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago, St. Louls, New York, Boston. 


: "Housework iS hard work without Gold Dust’ 


4 in boiling water; when itis nearly cold, dab the § 


of the brushes to become wet; when the brushes & 
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THE EXERCISE OF SINGING, 


Sir WALTER BESANT in a recent number 
of The Queen tells us that— 

In Byrd’s First Miscellaneous Collection 
of Psalmes, Sonnets, and Songs of Sadness and 
Pietie—published 1588—are the following 
“Reasons briefly set down by th’ Auctor, to 
persuade everyone to learn to sing: 

“Ist. It is a knowledge easily taught, and 
quickly learned, where there is a good Mas- 
ter, and an apt Scoller. 

“2nd. The exercise of singing is delight- 
ful to Nature, and good to preserve the 
health of man. 

“3d. It doth strengthen all parts of the 
breast, and doth open the pipes. 

“4th. It is a singular good remedie for 
stutting and stammering in the speech. 

“Sth. It is the best means to procure a 
perfect pronunciation, and to make a good 
Orator. 

“6th. It is the only way to know where 
Nature hath bestowed a good yoyee: which 
gift is so rare, as there is not one among a 
thousand that hath it; and in many that ex- 
cellent gift is lost, because they want art to 
express nature. 

“7th. There is not any musicke of instru- 
ments whatsoever, comparable to that which 


is made of the voyces of men; where the | 


yoyces are good, and the same well-sorted and 
ordered. 


“8th. The better the voyce is, the meeter | 
it is to honour and serve God therewith; and | 


the voyece of man is chiefly to be employed 
to that ende—Ommnis Spiritus laudet Domi- 
num.” 


THE BOER DOPPERS, 


THE term “Dopper,” as applied to a sect 
of Boers in South Africa, is not a military 
title, though if it were spelled “Dropper,” 
it would be a fit term to apply to men who 
make such a deadly use of their rifles in war- 
fare. But it is the name of the religious sect 
to which President Kruger belongs, and of 
which he is a leading light and preacher. 
It is the Dutch word for extinguisher, and 
like other religious names, such as Methodist 
and Quaker, it was applied ironically at first, 
because this sect wishes to extinguish all nov- 
elties in religion from the time of the Synod 
of Dort. The “Dopper’” is oné of the narrow- 
est and hardest religionists of our day, He- 
braistic rather than Christian in spirit, fully 
persuaded that he and his fellow religionists 
are God’s peculiar people—and in truth, they 
are very peculiar—believing as fully as did 
George Fox that he is guided by an inward 
light, holding sternly to an archaic creed, 
and fully resolved to keep it archaic in spite 
of religious advances in other parts of the 
world. He is not an easy man to deal with 
either in the church or on the battle field. 
He holds firmly to the first half of David 
Crockett’s famous motto; he is sure that he 
is right, and then—don’t go ahead, in belief, 
and modes of life. He also makes it very 
hard for men who oppose him to go ahead. 
He is an obstinate but heroic conservative.— 
The Advance. 


THE TEMPTATION. 


“Tur TeMpration” is a subject around 
which gathers so much that is terrible, a sub- 
ject in which it is so easy to be presumptious 
and irreverent, and yet a subject of such in- 
tense helpfulness, that again and again the 
soul must return to it for comfort, instruc- 
tion and help; here are the devil’s tactics, 
here is the devil’s masterpiece, here is One 
tempted who could not sin. Away, then, for- 
ever with the horrible thought that the sug- 
gestions for evil are mine, that the thoughts 
and motives, and the phantoms of evil all 


come from within. If the Holy One of God 


could be tempted without sin, so I may yet 
hope for my weary life, that when the day 


Che Living Church. 


of reckoning comes, something may be disen- 
tangled out of the black mass; this came 
from without, this never entered in, this was 
temptation, but not sin. Yes—as we enter 
upon this mysterious scene—two things are 
stamped upon it—a warning and a consola- 
tion. No one is exempt, every one shall be 
tempted. Not the age of Job, not the posi- 
tion of Judas; nor the past innocence of 
David, not the spotlessness of our Blessed 
Lord Himself shall be spared; but at the 
same time as we get to be like Him, tempta- 
tion shall be more external, the sentinels shall 
be more trustworthy, there shall be no fear 
of treachery from within. 
W. C. E. Newsotr. 


MISLEADING THE MOSLEMS. 


“Tue beauty of his Arabic,” says R. Talbot 
Kelly in the April Century, referring to Me- 
Cullough Bey, “was a treat to hear. Elegant 
in diction, in idiom and pronunciation un- 
equalled. I always look upon him as a per- 
fect master of the language, and greedily 
endeavor to acquire a little of his own pre- 
eminent facility. Few natives enjoy so great 
an acquaintance with their own tongue, and I 


remember once hearing him recite to a won- | 


dering and admiring group of Bedouin sheiks 
a chapter of Jeremiah, which, delivered in a 
manner quite beyond the powers of any among 
his audience, excited their admiring exclama- 
tions of “How wonderful the Bey knows the 
Koran! What a pity he is not a Moslem!’ ” 


A SIDE LINE. 


GOOD WORK BY A TRAVELING MAN. 


A traveling man, Mr. Julius C. Meyer of 
175 Fairlawn St., Cleveland, has cured a 
number of his friends of stomach troubles, 
dyspepsia, bowel complaints, ete., by urging 
the use. of Grape-Nuts breakfast food. He 
Says: 

“A business man, a friend of mine, was 
so run down that he left his business several 
months because he could not eat enough to 
supply the strength required to work. After 
spending hundreds of dollars in journeys to 
mineral springs for baths, in medicines, at- 
tendants, etc., without success, | recommended 
Grape-Nuts food, and at the end of thirty 
days he told me he never enjoyed a better 
appetite, was never more energetic or felt 
more like work than then. ‘This change came 
around entirely by reason of his leaving off 
the ordinary food and using principally 
Grape-Nuts at his meals. He said he would 
not be without the food at a dollar a pound. 

“A lady friend of my wife was suffering 
so with dyspepsia that she was compelled to 
give up her work as no food would stay on 
her stomach for five minutes. The doctors 
told her there was no hope tor her ever enjoy- 
ing food of any kind. She started in on Grape- 
Nuts and used nothing else for about three 
months, when she was completely cured and 
ready to attend to her business. She takes 
Grape-Nuts with her every aay. She said 
to my wife: ‘Had it not been for you and 
Grape-Nuts, I surely would have died. I 
shall never forget your kindness to me.’ 

“In my own family we have used the food 
for about a year, constantly, and have all 
enjoyed better health since its introduction. 
it has done us more good than we ever ex- 
pected to get from a food.” 

There is a deep, underlying reason why 
Grape-Nuts food cures people of dyspepsia, 
and builds them up into a fine condition of 
health and strength. Certain principles are 
abstracted from the grains and made up into 
the food known as Grape-Nuts, producing a 
powerful concentrated food that gives certain 
and well-defined results. The proof is.in the 
eating. There are hundreds of thousands of 
people that can give testimony regarding the 
strengthening properties of this famous food. 


Cod Liver Oil 
is a food 


and the greatest care should be exercised 
in its selection. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is the best oil that fifty years of continued 
scientific research has produced, By the 
process now employed the oil is kept from 
contact with the atmosphere from the be- 
ginning of the process of manufacture until 
it is safely corked up in bottles, thus pre- 
venting contamination of any kind and ex- 
cluding all impurities. 

Give this new oil a trial. Ask for Peter Moller’s Oil, 
and see that the bottle—a flat, oval one — bears our 
name as agents, Notice the date in perforated letters 
at bottom of the label. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 


ONE HUNDRED 


ea copies of a letter, piece of 
Le music, drawing, or any writ- 
: ing can be made on a Lawton 
—, Simplex Printer. No wash- 


a : Ie 


ing. No wetting of paper. 
=< Send for circulars and samples 
= : 
5 of work. Agents wanted. 
LAWTON & co 30 Vesey St,, New York. 


*? B9 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


9 For Fine and 
Medium Writ- 
ing—303, 404, 603, 
604 KE. F,, 601 E. F 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 
Stub Points~1008, 1071, 1083. 


For Vertical Writing= 1045 
(Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 
1047 (Multiscript), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


Court-House Serles-=1064, 1065, 1066, and others. 


Sill 


Kitselman Ornamental Fence. 
Excels in strength, beauty and durability. Made of steel 
andiron. Cheaper than wood. 50 Designs. Catalog free. 
KITSELMAN BROS, Box 123 Ridgeville, Inde 


We are making and selling the 
best Art Toolin use. Applies 
color by jet of air, enabling the 
artist to do better work and 
save time. No studio complete 
withoutit. Circulars free. 
Address, 


AIR BRUSH MFG, CO., 
81 Nassau St. 
Rockford, Ill., U.S.A 


ART WORK. 


THEIDEAL RESTING PLACE 


1S THE PENNOYER SANITARIUM, 
AT KENOSHA wis. 


Write for Booklet. 


SPRING MONTHS 
FAVORABLE. 


WORGESTER GORSETS—Sold by leading deal- 
ers everywhere. Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 
Worcester Gorset Go. 

Worcester, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 


€ il B -d BEST INFANT FOOD. 
Euele Brand Condensed Milk 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Aids digestion, clears the head, and increases energy. At 
all druggists. 50c. and $1. 


Refrigerators 


CRAY REFRIGERATOR & COLD STORAGE CO. 
122 Mill Street -------------- KENDALLVILLE IND. 


Mother’s Home Calks 
With Ber Little Ones. 
BIBLE STORIES ON THEs¥ s¥ 9 
OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS, POSTPAID. 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


MADE 
TO 
ORDER 


Y, dinner time, any x 
timeis a good 
time to use 


Vv CAN DLES |) 


YY They give a light 
\y that’s rich and bril- 
*liant. No odor. 

\y! Many styles. Sold 

everywhere, 


Tin? east” 2G 


ARE THE BEST 


Sold by STATIONERS Everywhere 

Samples for trial of the leading numbers 
for correspondents and accountants, will be 
sent on receipt of return postage. 


SPENGERIAN PEN G0., °4°Naw Sark’. w, 
Best Line 


Puget aa 


Three good ways of going 


are via St. Paul, Denver 


or Billings. Either way 
by “The Burlington” from 
Chicago or St. Louis. 


The European plan Dining 
Car service is a special feature 
of excellence on this line. 


People 
You Like 
To Meet : 


Are found on the personally con- 
ducted California excursions via 


Santa Fe Route. 
If you need assurance ofthis, send 
for books and circulars which 
fully explain agreeable and econ- 
omical way of touring the 
West. 
T. A. GRADY, 
¢ ‘Manager California Tourist Service, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
¢ 109 Adams Street, Chicago. 
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The Diving Church. 


-LIFE’S LITTLE DAYS, 


OnE secret of a sweet and happy Christian 
life is learning to live by the day. It is the 
long stretches that tire us. We think of life, 
as a whole, running on for us. We cannot 
carry this load until we are threescore and 
ten. We cannot fight this battle continually 
for half a century. But really there are no 
long stretches. Life does not come to us all 
at one time; it comes only a day at a time. 
Even to-morrow is never ours until it becomes 
to-day, and we have nothing whatever to do 
with it but to pass it down a fair and good 
inheritance in to-day’s work well done and 
to-day’s life well lived. 

It is a blessed secret, this living day by 
day. Anyone can carry his burden, however 
heavy, till nightfall. Anyone can do his work, 
however hard, for one day. Anyone can live 
sweetly, patiently, lovingly, and purely, till 
the sun goes down. And this is all that life 
ever means to us—just one little day. “Do 


‘to-day’s duty; fight to-day’s temptations, and 


do not weaken and distract yourself by look- 
ing forward to things you cannot see, and 
could not understand if you saw them.” God 
gives us night to shut down the curtain of 
darkness on our little days. We cannot see 
beyond. Short horizons make life easier, and 
give us one of the blessed secrets of brave, 
true, holy living.—British Weekly. 


HINTS FROM HAWTHORNE. 


Ir THE world were crumbled to the finest 
dust, and scattered through the universe, 
there would not be an atom of the dust for 
each star. 

We do ourselves wrong, and too meanly 
estimate the holiness above us, when we deem 
that any act or enjoyment, good in itself, is 
not too good to do religiously. 

Curious to imagine what murmurings and 
discontent would be excited, if any of the 
great so-called calamities of human beings 
were to be abolished—as, for instance, death. 

A man will undergo great toil and hard- 
ship for ends that must be many years dis- 
tant—as wealth or fame—but none for an end 
that may be close at hand—as the joys of 
heaven. 

Whenever a man habitually indulges his 
tongue at the expense of all his associates, 
they provide against the common annoyance 
by tacitly agreeing to consider his sarcasms 
as null and void. 


GLass paving blocks were laid in the 
streets of Lyons, France, several months ago, 
and it is reported that they have proved very 
successful, neither showing wear nor becom- 
ing chipped. The blocks have a surface area 
of about sixty-four square inches which is 
crossed by.a series of grooves, dividing it into 
squares and affording a better foothold for 
horses. In setting the blocks are placed very 
close together, so as to obviate percolation, 
and are cleaner than blocks of wood. or as- 
phalt, while they are more durable than gran- 
ite. A large factory has been built near 
Lyons for the manufacture of these paving 
blocks, and they will be produced in orna- 
mental forms for building purposes as well 
as for pavements. 


FOR HEADACHE 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate} 


It soothes and strengthens the nerves, 

relieves the severe pain in the temples 

and depressing sickness at the stomach 
Genuine bears name HorsForp’s on wrapper. 


Aprit 14, 1900 


ACBETH’S “pearl top” 

and ‘pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys are carefully made 
of clear tough glass; they fit, 
and get the utmost light from 
the lamp, and they last until 
some accident breaks them. 
and “ pearl 
glass” are trade-marks, Look 


« Pearl. top 7 


out for them and you needn’t 
be an expert. 


Our “Index’’ describes a/?7 lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address MacsetH, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A WOMAN FLORIST 


ROSES 


Princess Bonnie, rich Crim- 
son; Bouquet of Gold, Gol- 
den Yellow; Alice Aldrich 
bright Pink; Enchantress 
White Tinted Buff; Snowflake 
Purest White. 


for 25 cove 
. ALL WILL BLOOM THIS SUMMER. 


Sena 25 cents for the above five colors of Roses. I want to 
show you samples of the Roses I grow, hence this offer. 


Some Special BARGAINS in Flower Collections. 
3 Hibiscus: 1 Palm: 1 Jasemine, 25 cts. 


° . 
5 Hardy Roses, each one different, fine for garden, : + 25 cts. 
5 Carnations, the ‘‘ Divine Flower," all colors, - 25 cts. 
5 Prize Winning Chrysanthemums, world-beaters, . + 2% cts. 


« 25 cts. 


5 Beautiful Coleus, will make a charming beds 
26 cts. 


6 Sweet-Scented Double Tube Roses, . . . . 


5 Fuchias, all different, . - 2% cts. 
10 Lovely 'Gladiolas, the prettiest flower grown, . » ets. 
8 Superb Large- Flowered Pansy Plants, . 25 cts. 


Guarantee satisfaction, Once a customer alway’ one. ‘Cuaives Free. 
MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Box Springfield, Ohio. 


IF YOU HAVE 


Rheumatism 


and drugs and doctors fail to cure you write to me, 
andI willsend you free atrial package of a simple 
remedy, which cured me and thousands of others, 
among them cases of over 50 years’ standing. Thisis 
no humbug or deception but an honest remedy that 
youcan test without spendingacent. Itrecently cured 
a lady-who had been arminvatid for 52-yearse Address 


JOHNA. SMITH, | 605 GermaniaBldg..Milwaukee,Wis 


KINGSFORD'S 
OSWEGO STARCH 


SILVER GLOSS CORN STARCH 


FOR THE LAUNDRY. FOR THE TABLE. 
The public can use with entire safety and satisfaction. 


Made to clean be- 
tween the teeth. The 


Prophylactic jk 
Tooth Brush 


is the ONLY brush that does this thoroughly, because it has irreg- 
ular tufts and is curved to fitthe mouth. Note the illustration. 
Always sold in a yellow box. By mail or at dealers’, Adults’, 
35¢e. Children’s (2 sizes, 25c). Send for Free booklet “* Tooth 
Truths.” FLORENCE MFG. co. -»95 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


Pettijonn’s ®*yaas 


FOOD 


LIKE A GOOD TEMPER 
“SHEDS A BRIGHT- 
NESS EVERYWHERE.” 


SAPOLIO 


Stories of Great 
National Songs. 


By COLONEL NICHOLAS SMITH 


12mo, cloth, gilt top 
With 20 full-page illustrations 


Price, $1.00, net 


Colonel Smith has been an ardent student of the 
subject for many years, and as a lecturer has been very 
successful, and has been widely listened to and ap- 
plauded. The subjects of the several chapters, which 
are full of incidents and of unfailing interest, are as fol- 


lows: 


Illustrations of the Power of Song.—The First American National Air, 
“Yankee Doodle,’ — Billings, the First American War Song Writer.—The First 
Original American Song, ‘Hail Columbia ’— ‘The Star Spangled Banner.’— 
**My Country, ’tis of Chee.”—*'Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,—The Father- 
less Song of ‘John Browns Body. ’—George F. Root and ‘The Battle Cry of 
Freedom,’’—‘‘The Battle Hymn of the Republic.’—‘tWe are Coming, Father 
Abraham.’’—A Trio of Good War Songs.—*Marching Through Georgia.”’—“Old 
Shady,’ the Famous Singing Cook.—‘“Tenting on the Old '‘‘amp Ground.”— 
Songs of Cheer and Pathos. -‘Home, Sweet Home.’'—Songs of the South, 
“Dixie.”—Maryland, My Maryland ’"—“‘The Bonnie Blue Flag.’’—Great Brit- 
ain’s National Anthem.—The Marseillsise,—Battle Hymns of Germany. 


‘Thisis a timely book; for the war with Spain has not only brought 
out the old songs, but also made us ask questions concerning them which 
only a student can answer. Except for the three last chapters, which 
treat of the English National Anthem, the Marseillaise, and the German 


Battle Hymns, the volume confines itself to American songs, with three | 


chapters devoted to those of the Confederate States. ‘lhe various hymns 
are given entire, their authorship and origin traced; while anecdotes of 
their effect in the intense days of warfare well illustrate the power of 
song. . Colon-] Smith has performed his task with critical care- 
fulness, and has produced a most readable book.’’—Church Standard. 
‘Not infrequently we have inquiries-im regard to the circumstances 
connected with the origin of our greatest national songs. We shall take 
pleasure hereafter in referring such enquirers to the volume called Stor- 
aes of Great National Songs, by Colonel Nicholas Smith.’’—The Outlook. 
‘*We have found the book very entertaining.’’—T'he Churchman. 


Published by THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


White and Black Under 
Che Old Regime « « « 


BY VICTORIA GLAYTON. 
With an introduction by FREDERIC 
Cook MOREHOUSE, editor of THE 
LIVING CHURCH, author of ‘‘Some 


American Churchmen,” ete. 


i2mo,-cloth; $1.00 net 


Mrs. Clayton is one of those who are entitled to speak for the ‘‘Old 
Regime”’ in the South. She is the widow of Major General Henry D. 
Clayton, of the Confederate Army, afterward Judge of the Circuit Court 
of Alabama and President of the University of Alabama. General 


Clayton has been described as the first man inAlabama to enlist under 
the Confederate flag. He was certainly, both during and after the War, 
ono of the ablest of the coterie of able men distinguished in the South. 
The work is illustrated with eight full-page half-tone illustrations, and 
eight zinc etchings. Among the portraits are included General Clayton, 
Brigadier General Grierson, U.S.A., Bishop Stephen Elliot, and the 
authoress; while there are smaller likenesses of Bishop Cobbs, Bishop 
Wilmer, and others. 


SOME 
ILLUSTRATIONS 

FROM THE 
BOOK. 


BISHOP WILMER. BISHOP COBBS. 


‘*Most interesting are the details We commend it to the kindly 
offices of lovers of truth in whatever guise she may appear.”’ 
Chicago Times-Herald. 
‘““A book full of interesting reminiscences of ante-bellum days in the South, 
and of the times when the ‘irrepressible conflict’ was in progress.”’ 
Evening Wisconsin. 


Published by THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., Milwaukee, Ws. 


BOOKS ON CHRISTIAN SCIENCE AND KINDRED TOPICS 


Anti - Christian Cults # 


An attempt to show that Spiritualism, 
Theosophy and Christian Science are de- 
void of Supernatural Powers and are 
contrary to the Christian Religion. 


» BY THE.. 


REV. A. H. BARRINGTON, 
AGis., Dali, 


Rector of Christ Church, Janesville, Wis. 
With a Commendatory by the Bishop of Mil- 
waukee, 


Price, 50 cents, net. 


“All that the writer says is reasonable and true; that Spiritualism does not 
show, in its purported messages from another world, any advance in the condition 
of the supposed spirit, that its communications are not infallible that it does not 
add anything to thesatisfaction of mankind in his belief in immortality. Christian 
Science is shown to be a poor staff to lean upon, so far as it protesses itself a 
religious faith, and theosophy is but ‘a system evolved out of the doctrines of evol- 
ution, reincarnation, fatalism, and Pantheism.’’’—Am.Ch.S S, Magazine 

“The author goesinto the history of the cults and then carefully analyzes 
the principles and practices. It is a scholarly treatise and the conclusions 
which are drawn willstand as permanent truths ........4. 4... 
The book is one which every physician will enjoy reading and which is worthy 
a place in the doctor's library. The author is a close student and expresses 
his views in a vigorous manner.’’—Wis, Medical Recorder. 


The Claims of 
Christian Science 


As so called and its 
peculiar Philosophy 


BY THE 


REV. roo. JEW ELL, DD: 


Rector of St. John’s Church, 
Portage, Wis. 


Cloth, Price, 25 cents, net. 


“The book is a critical study of the doctrines of Christian Science, and is 
based on Mrs. Eddy’s Science and Health, to the text of ich it constantly 
refers. It would seem to leave this faith without a leg to stand on, for it 
shows that it is neither Christian nor scientific, and that it is full of contra- 
dictions, and that its religious teachings are wholly erroneous in that they are 
contrary alike to Holy Scripture and totrue ethics. The book is an admirably 
| written piece of earnest argumentation.” —Boston Budget. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


F R EASTER IFT IS DISTINCTIVE IN 
» GIFTS che VOCALION ities 


HE DIS- . 
TINCT- 
IVE fea- 
tures of 


the Voc- 
alion are: 


Tonal superior- 
ity, Compactness 
of form in propor- 
tion to capacity, 
Variety of reg- 
istration, and 
Price. 


Organs built on 
the Vocalion sys- 
tem are pre-emi- 
nently fitted for 
church services. 
They have a full, 
rich diapason tone 
and a peculiar del- 
icacy in the string 


— WITH Beol RUBRICS — 
ON FINE WHITE AND THE 

FAMOUS “OXFORD” INDIA PAPER registers which 

estimable valueas 


IN A VARIETY OF ‘ an accompaniment 
| to the human 
TAS TEFUL (BINDINGS | voice. 
ie Lae Shs | Organs will be 
| shipped on approv- 


; : | altointending 

A LSO F ee : purchasers who 
6 a9. : are unable to call 
OX F O R D’ : at our warerooms 

j Details upon re- 


: PRAYERS & HYMNALS | re ds 


registers which 


Catalogue L. 


STYLE 23. PRICE, $1,200. f 
Other styles from $275 t> $3,000. 


\ 


Peete =| THE VOCALION ORGAN CO, 


No. 18 West Twenty-third Street, NEW YORK. 


ITS METHOD OF TONE=-PRODUCTION IS 
RADIGALLY DIFFERENT FROM ALL 
OTHERS. : H : : : H x 


= ~ aay 
| ) YV. A\ yr" ais: \ 


Which unlocks the best opportunities in the Business World is the skilled use of the 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 


Because the chief demand is always for{Remington Operators. | . , 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. i “% 


§ 
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PFRIODICAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO. 


Ee” COMMUNICATIONS FOR ALL TO BE ADDRESSED TO MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Che Young Churchman 


An illustrated paper for the Children of 
the Church, and for Sunday Schools. 


WHPKLY: 80 cents per year. In quanti- 
ties of 10 or more to one address, 54 cents 
per copy per year, with a further discount 
of 10 per cent if paid in advance. 

MonrHuy: 20 cents per year. In quanti- 
ties of 10 or more to one address, 1214 cents 
per copy per year, with a further discount 
of 10 per cent if paid in advance. 


The Shepherd's Arms 


An illustrated paper for the little ones of 
the Church and for Infant and Primary 
Classes. Printed on rose-tinted paper. 

Wankiy: 40 cents per year. In quanti- 
ties of 10 or more to one address, 30 cents 
per copy per year, with a further discount 
of 10 per cent if paid in advance. 

MonTHLY: 15 cents per year. In quanti- 
ties of 10 or more to one address, 8 cents 


Che Living Church 


A Weekly Record of the News, the Work, and the 
Thought of the Church. Subscription Price, $2.50 per 
year. If paid in advance, $2.00. To the Clergy, $1.50 
per year. 

GLUB RATES. 

THE Living CHURCH. (weekly) and 
CHURCHMAN (weekly), $2.50 per year. 

Tun Livinc CHuRCcH (weekly), THr YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and Top SHpPHERD’Ss ARMS (weekly), 
$2.80 per year. 

Tup LivING CHURCH (weekly), THpn YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and THr LIVING CHURCH QUARTERLY, 
$2.75 per year. 

Tuer LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THn YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), Tum SHEPHDRD’S ARMS (weekly), and 
Tun LIvING CHURCH QUARTHPRLY—a combination de- 


THE . YOUNG 


Che Living Church Quarterly 


Containing a Church Almanac and Kalendar 


for the Year, issued at Advent; followed 


quarterly by smaller issues containing the 
Clergy List corrected. Nearly 700 pages per 


year. Price 25 cts. for all. 


Evening Prayer Leaflet 


Contains the full Evening Prayer with Col- 


lect, Psalter, and 4 Hymns, published week- 


ly in advance for every Sunday evening. 


For distribution in churches. Price in quan- 


tities, 25 cts. per copy per year.. Transient 


orders, 50 cts. per hundred copies. A num- 


grt ee A I 


per copy per year, 
of 10 per cent if paid in advance. 


with a further discount 
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{The a 
Exiles. 


An Eleventh 
Century 
Historical 


Story 


By BENJAMIN COWELL 


‘Illustrated. Price, $1.00 net 


Treats of the exile of Bela I, from Hungary, and. the ad- 
ventures of his two sons in Poland. A vivid picture of the 
_wild times and wild characters of that northern land. Espe- 
cially adapted to boys. 

“A Story for boys that is really a story; fresh, vigorous, nat- 
ural, sensible and reverent, it is sure to be welcomed by many. 
There has been no overproduction, so far, in this particular field of 


literature. Mr. Cowell’s story is a natural growth; it sprang from 
- the fondness of historical research, and was told to the bright son 


5 and Seughter of a lovely Christian Home... Re he aS 
_ very prei 


tily gotten up, and would make a handsome present for 
. young perpors Of either sex.’’—The Living Church. 


te Published by 
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sirable in every family—$3.00 per year. 
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ber of special editions for special occasio 
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iMcCray | 
Refriger- 


ators 
Built to Order 


For Residences, Clubs, 
Hotels, Public in- 


> stitutions, Markets, 
BUILT TO ORDER FOR GEO. KNMP, PRHS. SAULT 
SAVINGS BANK, SAULT STH. MARID, MICH. Grocers, etc. 
The illustration shows a special tile lined refrigerator built to order 
for George Kemp of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. It has an ice door in 
the rear to be iced from the outside of house. Lined throughout 
with white glazed tile, and fitted with removable mesh shelves that 
will not corrode. 
McCRAY REFRIGERATORS ARE NEVER LINED WITH ZINC. 
The corroding zine and imperfect circulation of air generates 
poisons which are absorbed by the foods and cause disease. Milk 
and Butter are especially susceptible to odors and poisonous gases. 


Tun McCray Tile Lined Perfect Ventilating Refrigerators are 
made to order in all sizes, from the smallest to the largest,and for any 
purpose required. A complete line of stock size refrigerators also. 


All Work Guaranteed Absolutely Satisfactory. 


Send for Catalogues and Estimates. 


Gatalogues—No. 35 for Residences; No. 45 for Hotels, Clubs, and 
Public Institutions; No. 50 for Grocers and Meat Markets. 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR AND COLD STORAGE C0., 
126 Mill St., KENDALLVILLE, IND, 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Boston—52 ommercial St. 
St. Louis—610 N. Fourth St. 


Chicago—182 W. Van Buren St. 
New York—341 Broadway. 

Baltimore—ll W, Fayette St. Detroit—7-9 Clifford St. 
Washington—712 13th St., N.W. Pittsburgh—235 5th Ave. 
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“THE MAGAZINES. 


Tur Fortnightly Review for March mir- 
rors public sentiment in England to-day. Of 
the sixteeen articles mentioned in its index, 
seven have direct bearing on the subject of 
war and defense, some of them, as that on the 
Military Forces of Our Colonies, by Lt. Gen. 
John T. Owen, R. A., being written by mili- 
tary experts. Of the remaining articles, three 
are on a subject which, though it has been 
widely discussed for a score of years, is still 
one of the burning questions of the age— 
man’s attitude toward and treatment of the 
lower animals. ‘One of these is a scathing 
denunciation of the mal-administration of the 
Cruelty to Animals Act of 1876, and especial- 
ly of that part of it which refers to the power 
vested in the Home Secretary, by which the 
Act may be set aside in special cases and ex- 
periments being performed on animals not 
under the influence of anesthetics. The Hon. 
Stephen Coleridge is certainly a would-be re- 
former, and pleads his case in a manner which 
must appeal to the lay mind, if not to the 
scientific. This article, as well as several 
others in this number, will well repay a care- 
ful reading. 


THE Atlantic Monthly for April has the 
usual number of varied and suggestive ar- 
ticles which seem calculated to attract read- 
ers who are interested in vastly different 
fields. If one notices any change under the 
new editorship it is that greater space is giv- 
en to lighter literature than under the old 
regime. There are three poems in this issue, 
and two short stories; and, though missing 
the usual instalment of the charming story 
“To Have and to Hold,’ which was finished 
last month, we find the fiction of this num- 
ber enjoyable. The story, ‘““Maud Evelyn,” by 
Mr. Henry James, is especially humorous and 
the characters well drawn. The descriptive 
articles, too, are good. The “Cherries of 
Ueno,” by Mr. Cram, is a graceful account of 
a visit to the famous park in the capital of 
the much-described but still interesting 
Japan, and while reading the more serious 
article on the Forests of the Yosemite Park, 
one feels that he is gaining information from 
an expert who well understands his subject. 
It seems that the best article in this issue is 
number one of a series on the Consular Serv- 
ice of the United States, by Mr. Parker, a 
one-time consul, and, if the following chap- 
ters compare favorably with those published 
this month, we predict a treat for the readers 
of the Atlantic who are interested in this de- 
partment of national affairs. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


WHEREVER liturgical questions arise, or 
subjects connected with Ceremonial, one can- 
not do better than consult a recent book by 
the Rey. Percy Dearmer, entitled The Par- 
son’s Hundbook, published by The Young 
Churchman Company at $1.00 net. In a thor- 
oughly loyal manner, Mr. Dearmer considers 
the basis of Ritual in the Church of England, 
and the proper manner in which the ancient 
Ceremonial shall be used in connection with 
the Prayer Book of to-day. He does not write 
with the intention of suggesting the applica- 
tion of the full ritual, so largely as to incul- 
eate right principles in whatever ritual is 
adopted in any church. He makes the point 
that though an extremely plain service may 
be, and no doubt is, advisable in many cases, 
yet, whatever is done at all, should be to that 
extent correctly done, and thus the manual 
is even more useful to churches where the 
ritual is simple, than to those where it is 
elaborate. Mr. Dearmer does not make the 
common mistake of assuming that one must 
have an elaborate ritual, or else be consid- 
ered deficient in the principles of Catholicity. 
He has too much learning to gauge Catholic- 
ity by the amount of ceremonial, but consid- 
ers that it is as important to have simple 


The Biving Church. 


THE CANONICAL 
CHURCH REGISTER. 


Compiled with Reference to the Canons of 
the Church in the United States of America, 


There has long been needed a Parish Reg- 
ister which could be supplied to smaii parishes 
and missions at a low price. 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO. has now 
supplied that deficiency, and has placed on the 
market a beautiful book, handsomely ruled, high 
grade of paper, the best of binding, and more 
room in it than could heretofore be had in any 
book costing five dollars. The price of this book 
is only $2.75. Larger editions, for the large 
parishes, are also made at corresponding prices. 

This book was made .at the suggestion of 
the Bishop of Western Michigan, who keenly 
felt the necessity, as have all other Bishops. 
We submitted a copy to Bishop Gillespie, and 
received the following letter: 


EPISCOPAL R®SIDENCE, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dpar Sirs: 

I am exceedingly pleased with your Parish 
Register. You have met a great want admir- 
ably. I shall do all in my power to get our 
small Parishes and Missions to secure them. 

You have ‘made the price much lower than I 
had supposed such a book could be produced for. 

: Yours very truly, 

GEO. D. GILLESPIE. 


The Missionary Bishop of South Dakota had 
also desired such a book, and wrote as follows: 
I have received the Parish Register, which 
strikes me as capital. In price, arrangement 
and general appearance, it is a great achieve- 
ment. You have made us all your debtors. 
Yours very truly, 
W. H. HARB. 
a Bishop Vincent writes in The Church Chron- 
icle : 
AN EXCELLENT PARISH RuGISTHR: An in- 
sufficient or carelessly kept parish register is 
not only a shame, but a wrong. The Church’s 
law requires a clergyman to be particularly care- 
ful in such records for the Church’s sake. He 
ought to have pride enough to do it for his own 
sake. It may be of the utmost importance for 
his people’s sake. Such a record has legal value 
in the matter of births, deaths, and marriages. 
Every clergyman ought to be interested in hay- 
ing the best register of the kind that can be 
had. One recently issued by The Young Church- 
man Co., 412 Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee, Wis., 
is very orderly and complete. It is not unrea- 
sonably expensive. The prices are $2.75, $5.50, 
$8.00, according to the size. If you have no 
parish register, or an old one, send for a cata- 
logue of prices, etc., and buy one of these. It 
will give you satisfaction. 


Bishop Nicholson calls attention to the Reg- 
ister in The Church Times: 


Let us gratefully chronicle here, for the ben- 
efit of our clergy, the filling of a long time need, 
and a parochial want. We have so often been 
asked—where can we get a good, complete, and 
yet reasonably cheap, Parish Register? It has 
hitherto been a question not capable of an an- 
swer. They could not be had—except at an un- 
reasonable, indeed an extravagant, price, $5.00 
or $10.00; and quite beyond the limits of our 
poorer congregations. y 


But The Young Churchman Co., Milwaukee, 
have at last ‘cracked this nut,” and solved our 
problem. They have issued, and now can dis- 
tribute, a most excellent Parish Register, spe- 
cially got up for this use, and this use only. 
It is large, strong, well bound, properly marked 
for all parochial uses, indeed, thorough and com- 
plete in every way. We cordially commend it. 
The price is but $2.75. We would like to see 
them in every parish and mission, where the 
Record Books are often shabby and incomplete, 
and where the many memoranda of parish reg- 
istration are most improperly kept. 


Canonical Church Register. 


PRICE LIST. 


For Parishes and Missions of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 


Epirion A. Arranged for 400 Communi- 
eants, with Appendix for list of Fam- 
ilies. 164 pages Demy 16x10% inches. 
Half leather, very strongly bound, net 

Epirion B. Arranged for 920 Communi- 
eants, with Appendix for list of Fam- 
ilies. 296 pages. Half leather, very 


$2.75 


strongly bound, net - - $5.50 

EpiTron C. Without ‘Families.’ Ar- 
ranged for 2,120 Communicants. 456 
pages. Half leather, very strongly 
bound, net “= 2 2 ©. - = = = = $8.00 

APPENDIX TO CANONICAL CHURCH RBGIS- 
TpR. Contains list of Families only. 
200 pages. 


Half leather, very strongly 
bound, net sy ie) Oe te Se se) = $800 
ALL THESE EDITIONS WILL OPEN AND LIQ FLAT 
AT ANY PAG. BXPRESS CHARGES ADDITION - 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Marriage Greetings 


@ e G. 


This a new book we have just made which 
will be found admirable for the purpose in- 
tended. It is extremely artistic in its decor- 
ated pages of floral borders in black and 
white. 


ITS CONTENTS ARE 


1. A number of blank pages headed 
“Wedding Guests,’ where the names of all 
present may be entered. 

2. Then follow pages decorated with 
choice selections appropriate for the occasion. 

3. Blank pages headed “Bridal Presents,” 
where the record can be kept. 

4. “Wedding Journey,” followed by more 
decorated pages with selections. 

5. “Congratulations,” followed by Mar- 
riage Certificate. 

6. The entire Marriage Service from the 
Prayer Book, beautifully rubricated. 


The book is bound in white leatherette, 
with the title embossed in gold. Size of book, 
814. x7 inches, packed in a neat white box, 
with protector for mailing which encloses the 
whole. 

The book is new, attractive, and service- 
able, and the clergy will find it an admirable 
gift to the bride. The price is $1.00 net, post 
paid. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


White and Black Under the Old Regime, 


By Vicroria V. CLayTon, widow of the late 
Henry D. Clayton, Major General C.S.A., 
Judge of the Circuit Court of Alabama, 
President of the University of Alabama. 
With Introduction by FREDERIC COOK 
Morenouse, Editor of THe Livine 
CuurcH. Cloth, $1.00, net. 


“This excellent little volume, which deals with 
ante-bellum days in this section, comes from the 
pen of Mrs. Victoria V. Clayton, widow of General 
Henry D. Clayton, one of Alabama’s most distin- 
guished sons. Mrs. Clayton writes in the mellow 
style of one whose life is verging closely on the 
border line of old age, but whose mental faculties 
are still faithful in keeping alive the imprint of 
youthful memories. Her descriptions of Southern 
life before the war are graphic and real, and fur- 
nish some idea of the heartaches which she must 
have felt in recalling days which are gone forever. 
* * * Keenly possessed of the sense of humor, 
Mrs. Clayton writes charmingly of the ludicrous 
traits of the negro, interspersing her work with 
many capital anecdotes. She touches upon nearly 
every phase of the subject which she undertakes to 
discuss, and without being too fond of detail, as 
most writers on similar lines usually are, she 
makes her book delightfully instructive from first 
to last. Nothing better has ever been written 
within the same compass.’’—Atlanta Constitution. 


Stories of Great National Songs, 


By CoLoneL Nicwoias Smita. Fully il- 
lustrated. Cloth, $1.00 net. « 


Brimful of anecdotes concerning the Ameri- 
can National Songs, Northern and Southern, 
with chapters on the National Songs of Great 
Britain, France, and Germany, in addition, 

“Not infrequently we have inquiries in regard to 
the circumstances connected with the origin of 
our greatest national songs. We shall take pleas- 
ure, hereafter, in referring such inquirers to the 
volume called ‘Stories of Great National Songs,’ by 
Colonel Nicholas Smith.’’—The Outlook. 


“We have found the book very entertaining,’— 
The Churchman, New York, 


“It is to be trusted as telling accurately all that 
is known—or probably that ever can be known—of 
its theme, and it is interesting in a high degree. 
He has done well a work that is worth doing, and 
has produced a book that is an authority.’’—Chi- 
cago Chronicle. 

“There are a great many interesting incidents 
connected with all these strangely venerated songs, 
and the author has searched out every obtainable 
fact. Many of the pieces have a new significance 
when their history is known.’’—Public Opinion. ; 


Published by THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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“Che Cucker 


Mymnal” 
$I 00 in quantities. 


Full cloth. 
HIS music edition of The 


Hymnal is now so widely 
used, and so generally satis- 
factory, it is not necessary to 
add to the announcement that 
the price is now only one dollar 


per copy. 
The Century Co., 


Union Square, Mew Work. 3 
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The Teachers’ Prayer Book 


Adapted to the use of the Church in the United S tates 
By the Rt. Rev. ALFRED BARRY, D.D., D.C.L., 
Canon of Windsor, and Assistant Bishop of London- 
With an introduction by 
The Rt. Rev. HENRY C. POTTER,D.D.,LL.D.,D.C.L., 
Bishop of New York. 
18mo, Cloth, Red Edges, Price, $1.00. 

Net, by Mail, $1.10. 


E & J, B. Young & Co," Scns 
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The Cambridge School fy. 


Familiarly ealled ‘‘The Gilman School,” 
alms to develop the best type of womanhood that 
refinement and intellectual training can produce. 
The idea] is the highest, and no detail {s too small 
for the personal attention of the Director, MR. 
ARTHUK GILMAN. 

Each course is suited to the pupil, and 
not the pupil to the course, and the pupils are pro- 
vided with such careful and kindly attention as a 
mother desires for a daughter when away from home 

The Manual describes the school. 

No 86 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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KEMPER HALL, Kenosha, Wis. 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of 
St.Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 
21, 1899. References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., 
Milwaukee; Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; 
Rt. Rev. Geo. F. Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; David 
B. Lyman, Esq., Chicago; W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chi- 
cago. Address, THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, Knoxville, Ill. 


Now in its Thirty-Second Year. 


Prominent Families:in many States, during a quar- 
ter of a century, have been patrons of this Institu- 
tion. Students are received at any time when there 
isa vacancy. Escort is furnished from Chicago with- 
out charge. Address, 

Rev. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


WATERMAN HALL, Sycamore, II. 
THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, 
D.D., D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. 
Board and tuition, $300 per school year. Address, 
Rev. B. F. FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Il. 


EPISCOPAL HIGH SCHOOL OF VIRGINIA, 
Near Alexandria. 


For Boys. Sixty-first year. Illustrated catalogue 
sent on application. 


L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


RACINE COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


“The school that makes manly boys.” Graduates 
enter any university. Diploma admits to Univer- 
sities of Michigan and Wisconsin. Address, . 

Rey. H. D. RoBrnson, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


“64th year. Overlooks the Hudson. Magnificent 
and healthful in location, with exceptionally efficient 
instructors. Military discipline. 

J. B. BISBEE, A. M., Prin., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


_KNICKERBACKER HALL, Indianapolis, Ind. 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. School year 
begins September 26th 1900. College preparation and 
special courses. Enlarged grounds and new building 


ready in September. 


MaRyY HELEN YERKES, | 


Susan Hii Yerkes, (F7incipals. 


The Living Church. 


ritual ‘based on Catholic precedent, as elab- 
orate ceremonial. The book is one which we 
have pleasure in commending. 


Tue study of the matter of the Prayer 
Book cannot be better pursued than by the 
use of Mr. E. L. Temple’s masterly book from 
the standpoint of a layman, The Church in 
the Prayer Book, published by The Young 
Churchman Company at $1.25 net. Without 
in any way approximating the fullness in de- 
tail of such a work as that by Father McGar- 
vey, Mr. Temple’s book may be said to be the 
most instructive for lay people in general, 
who do not require so extensive a work as the 
former. The book bears an introduction from 
the pen of that liturgical scholar, the Rev. 
Samuel Hart, D.D. 


To srupy the Prayer Book in connection 
with the stormy period of the Reformation, 
one will find a useful handbook to be The 
English Reformation and the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, by the Rev. Dr. Wirgman, who 
is probably the most prominent of the Eng- 
lish clergy in South Africa. Dr. Wirgman’s 
works have taken a front rank among English 
theologians, and his little book on the Prayer 
Book, which we have already mentioned, is 
the only one of his works which is issued 
from an American publishing house. The 
book is published by The Young Churchman 
Company and is sold at 50 cents net. 


IN CONNECTION with the study of the 
Prayer Book, it is a pleasure to recommend 
a short and concise work in pamphlet form, 
by the Rev. A. J. Graham, rector of Christ 
Chureh, Indianapolis, entitled Tracing the 
Prayer Book. ‘The purpose of Mr. Graham’s 
little sketch is to show for busy people how 
the Prayer Book has been formed, and has 
come to us, and to make it possible for such 
as cannot give time for more elaborate stud- 
ies, to have a working knowledge of the an- 
cestry and purpose of the Book of Common 
Prayer. The pamphlet is published by The 
Young Churchman Company at 10 cents net. 


For the more elaborate question of Cere- 
monial, as pertaining to the Eucharist, The 
Ceremonies of a Low Celebration, by the Rey. 
William McGarvey, of Philadelphia, may be 
said to be a standard for the American 
Church. The book takes’ the Holy Eucharist 
as a foundation, and gives special directions 
for the reverent carrying out of a Catholic 
Ceremonial. The book is published by The 
Young Churchman Company, in paper at 50 
cents net, and in cloth at 75 cents net. 


A Sunpay ScHoot FLower Service has 
just been issued by The Young Churchman 
Co, in answer to numerous calls from all parts 
of the country. The Service is very popular 
in the Church of England, and in the month 
of June is a feature of every Sunday School. 
This present Service is modeled on the Eng- 
lish service, and the hymns are such as young 
children will learn quickly. “O Thou Whose 
Bounty fills the Earth” is the processional or 
opening hymn. “Oh, Gather the Flowers 
Together,” “Here, Lord, we Offer Thee,” 
“Buds and Blossoms,” closing with “Daily, 
Daily, Sing the Praises.” There is also a 
short responsive service. 

The Service cannot fail to become popular, 
and can be kept up in rehearsals so as to 
continue the interest in Sunday School which 
is so apt to flag right after Easter. The 
Service is appropriate for any of the summer 
months, but in May and June particularly so. 

The Flower Service is sold at the rate of 
one dollar per hundred copies. Samples will 
be sent on enquiry. We particularly com- 
mend it as a stimulus to greater interest 
among the children, when the warm and pleas- 
ant days of early summer entice so many chil- 
dren away to the fields and the woods. 


We publish two books, 
The titles are 


Colorado 
California 


There are two kinds of books. 


One—the cheap sort, exaggerated 
in statement, poorly done, given 
away by the thousand. 


The other—of literary excellence, 
informative, beautifully illustrated, 
printed by experts on fine paper; a 
work of art. 


- Our books are of the second kind. 
Cultivated people like them. 
6c. each; postage stamps will do. 


Will you send for them to 
P. S. Eustis, 
peg Passenger Agent, 


& Q.R.R., Chicago, Ill. 


Via Rockford, Freeport, Dubuque, Independence 
Waterloo, Webster City, Fort Dodge, Rockwell 
City, Denison and Council Bluffs, 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 


Buffet-library-smoking cars, sleeping cars, free 
reclining chair cars, dining cars. i 

Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting 
lines. A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Chicago, 


ISPENCERIAN PENS| 


WRITE WELL WEAR LONG 
ONCE TRIED ALWAYS USED 


Samples sent on receipt of mE 
return postage — 2 cents. 


Estas.iisHeo 1860 


GRAFTON HALL, SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
College, Preparatory, and Graduate Courses. 
cial Advantages in 
Language, 
Music and 
Art. 
Individual Rooms. 


REv. B. TALBOT ROGERS, M.A., Warden. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 
Norwalk, Conn. 
29th year. Primary, Academic,and College Prepar- 
atory courses. Music, Art, and the languages. Care- 
ful attention to morals and manners. New build- 
ings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


Spe- 


Modern Equipment. 
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CHURCH GOING 200 YEARS AGO, 


WALTER BESANT GIVES AN AMUSING ACCOUNT 
OF AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY CONGREGATION. 


Stig WALTER BESANT writes whimsically, 
giving a glimpse of church-going a couple of 
hundred years ago. He says, “Did you ever 
go to a church in the year 1703? I have just 
come from a service at St. Stephen’s Wal- 
brook, a Sunday morning service in that year. 
The congregation began to arrive a quarter of 
an hour or so before the service commenced, 
The ladies were dressed finely. A footman 
or a page or an apprentice walked behind 
them carrying their Prayer Books; he pre- 
ceded them up the aisle, opened the door of 
their pew and placed the books on the desk 
before the seats. This done he retired to a 
place under the gallery, where the domestics 
sat. 

“The-women in the pew stood up and ex- 
changed smiles of greeting with their 
acquaintances; with those in the pews before 
and behind they conversed openly; the church 
was filled with the buzz of conversation. 
When the service began, a great many, to 
show their devoutness, repeated everything 
out aloud, even the absolution and the verses 
assigned to the clergyman. They even read 
out loud the lessons of the day and the gospel 
and epistle. Some of the people continued to 
talk to each other from one pew to the other. 
A psalm, not a hymn, was sung, and only 
one. 

“During the singing, most of the people 
sat down. After the service was over, the 
congregations renewed their civilities toward 
each other, and their conversation on things 
of the most worldly kind. My companion 
lamented the ill-timed talk of the people and 
the foolish habit of repeating the whole ser- 
vice out aloud; as for sitting while the psalm 
was sung, he said it was to be excused on the 
ground that the version was miserable. Be- 
sides, it was a ‘custom so inveterate’ that 
there was no hope of getting it altered. 

“Yet, when I went to church with Ho- 
garth thirty years later, the people all stood 
up for the singing. How and when was the 
custom changed? How long did the people 
continue reading the service aloud? And 
when was the practice of conversation and the 
exchange of civilities before the service dis- 
continued ?”” 


WATCHING DIGESTION WITH X RAYS. 


THE use of the fluorescent screen, too, 
has been greatly extended. Dr. Francis H. 
Williams, of Boston, has used it as a valuable 
instrument in medical diagnosis, especially in 
studying lung diseases. It has been used at 
Harvard Medical School to follow the proc- 
esses of digestion. To accomplish this, in one 
instance a goose was fed with food mixed with 
subnitrate of Bismuth, a salt which absorbs 
X rays. 

The passage of the dark mass down the 
long neck of the bird could be traced on the 
fluorescent screen, and the peculiarities of its 
motion in the gullet could be studied. A cat 
was also fed with the same substance, and the 
movements of its stomach noted. These 
movements were analogous to those of the 
heart—in other words, were rythmical when 
the process of digestion was going on normally 
and uninteruptedly. When, however, the cat 
was irritated, it may be by the sight of a 
dog, these pulsations instantly ceased. As 
soon as the source of vexation was removed 
and the purring of the animal showed a con- 
tented frame of mind, the stomach resumed its 
rythmical movements. The dependence of the 
digestive apparatus on the state of the nerv- 
ous system was thus clearly shown. The 
female cat was much more tractable under 
these experiments than the male— From 
Recent Developments with the X Rays, by 
Prof. Joun Trowsripce, in Appletons’ Popu- 
lar Science Monthly. for April. 
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Lenten and Easter Goods. 


Vestments, Stoles and Altar Hangings tor Lent and Easter. 


Esti- 
For those desiring to do their 


own work, we take pl2 asure in stamping designs and selling all ma- 
terials, Send for Hand Book and Samples. 


Belfast Linen: 
Lawn Surplice 


FOR $6.00. 

To supply the demand for an appropriate 
Easter Gift we have made alimited number 
of semi-ful surplices. 

This vestment requires no buttons, is simply 
passed over the head—hangs gracefully and 
evenly all around—oncein place it stays there. 
The best value we have ever offered. Samples 
of the linen-lawn upon request if desired. 


E. 0. THOMPSON’S SONS, 
VESTMENT MAKERs, 
908 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


THE KING’S MESSAGE. 


A Story of the Catacombs. 


By the Author of ‘Our Family Ways” 
collaboration with Grace Howard Pierce. 


in 


Price, 50 cts. net. 


“m™he scenes of this story are laid in Rome about 
the middle of the third century, and recall to mind 
the tragic vicissitudes of the Christians of that period, 
the dim and solemn associations of the catacombs. 
and also the public and pagan life of the city above 
ground. 
for reading its lessons, and their elders, too, will find 
its message full of interest and edification. Three 
pictures of the catacombs help to convey to the 
of the scenes 


reader a more vivid 


described in the narrative.—Living Church. 
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PUBLISHED BY 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


THE GIRLS’ FRIENDLY MAGAZINE... 


A Paper for all Girls, is the organ of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society in America. It con- 
tains stories by known writers, a monthly 
record of Current Events, papers on timely 
topics, Bible lessons, letters from Members 
giving doings in Branches, a column of Rid- 
dles, poetical selections and Book Reviews. 
1t is published at the low price of twenty-five 
cents a year; subscriptions may begin at 
any time. Send 25 cts. with your name and 
address to the Business Manager, 


MISS FRANCES S. INGALLS, 
93 Park Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
NTS ao 


Monuments Booker 


CELTIC CROSSES A SPECIALTY 
CHAS. G. BLAKE & CO. 720 Woman’s Temple, Chicago. 
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CHURC FURNITURE. 


R. G. GEISSLER, % Marble and Metal Work 
56 West 8th St. (near 6th Ave.). New York 


Our children will be the better } 


COX SONS & VINING 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, 
Choir Yestments, 
Embroideries and Materials, 
Custom Made Clerical Clothing 


Che Luetke Church Art Works, 


Tract Building, New York. 
GHURGH OR MONUMENTAL WORK. 
We have the latest, cheapest and best designs 
in this country. Illustrated list sent free. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH. 
Memorials. Supplies. 


THE COX SONS & BUCKLEY CO. 


Church Furnishers and Decorators. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


COLEGATE ART GLASS CO, 
’ Established in 1860 by E. Colegate. 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS AND BRASSES, 
Highest award Augusta Exposition, 1891. 
318 West 13th Street, New York. 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 


GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS. 


27-29 South Clinton Street, - - Chicago, Ill. 


Church Cushions. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. 
book. Ostermoor & Co., 


Send for our free 
116 Elizabeth St., N. Y. 


MENEELY BELLCO., 
CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager 


Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. (Send for 
Catalogue. The C. 8. BELL CO., Hillsboro, 0. 
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Tue Duke of Norfolk has abandoned his annual pilgrimage 
to Rome, which has been an event of many years’ repetition, and 
his course is construed very plausibly as a protest against the 
anti-English sympathies evinced from the Vatican in the South 
African War. It will be remembered that the Duke is the 
recognized head of the English Roman. Catholic laity. 


In ConNECTION with the claim made upon the Government 
by the city of Frederick, Maryland, for damages sustained in 
that city by its invasion by Confederate troops during the 
Civil War, it is interesting to observe that the Senate com- 
mittee vindicates the historical character of Barbara Frietchie. 
In testimony presented to the committee, Senator McComas of 
Maryland declared that he had seen the identical flag which 
Barbara had waved, according to Whittier’s historic poem, while 
Colonel Goldsborough declared that he had seen Barbara, and, 
to cap the climax, an aged gentleman, bearing the name of 
Colonel Abbott, declared that his wife was with Barbara when 
she waved the celebrated flag, and could vouch for the incident. 
The Senate committee appears to have been satisfied that Bar- 
bara actually existed, and that she waved the flag, according to 
the fashion which every school boy has learned. 


On Aprit 11th the Senate passed the Bill appropriating 
$3,000,000 for the construction of a cable line between San 
Francisco and Honolulu. The Bill was reported unanimously 
from the Committee on Naval Affairs, and passed the Senate 
without opposition. It is expected that eventually, if this line 
proves successful, it will be extended to the Philippines. 


By virtur of an ancient treaty between Great Britain and 
Portugal, in which the latter agrees to render certain assistance 
to the former, in return for guarantees of the safety of the 
Portuguese colonies by Great Britain, a British army is passing 
through Portuguese East Africa on its way to Rhodesia, by way 
of the port of Beira. This appears not to interfere with the 
neutrality of Portugal, for the reason that the forces are pro- 
ceeding under the treaty mentioned, to British territory, and 
are not on the way to the invasion of the Transvaal. President 
Kruger, however, has made a formal protest against the landing, 
giving the Portuguese government notice that the South African 
Republic will consider such action hostile to themselves. It is 
not likely, however, that the covert threat of war against Por- 
tugal will be carried into effect, for the reason that the latter 
would then be under the protection of the British government, 
and the British wish to obtain the temporary use of the harbor 
at Delagoa Bay would be at once gratified. 


Last week was one of great activity in South Africa, but 
the particular excitement consisting of the report of an exten- 
sive Boer victory at Meerkatsfontein, proves to have been made 
out of whole cloth, so far as can be learned. There was not 
even an engagement at that place, nor near there, nor was there 
any large Boer victory. Notwithstanding this, there have been 
engagements in which each wing of the British army has had a 
part. In the Free State, Lord Roberts’ outposts have been 
obliged to contend almost constantly with parties of Boers, 
southward from Bloemfontein, while in the vicinity of Lady- 
smith, there appears to have been an action of such vigor as to 


force the British to return to their defences in that city. 


Wepener, in northern Natal, has been the chief seat of war in 
that vicinity, and the British forces there are under siege. Gen- 


eral Gataere has been recalled to England, and General Cherm- 
side succeeds him. On the whole, the results of the week do 
not show progress for British arms, but neither do they show any 
loss of ground. 


Ir is a pleasure to have it reported positively that the state- 
ment that Captain Reichmann, of the United States Army, 
acted in command of Boer forces at Sannas, is absolutely un- 
true. Captain Reichmann was present at that battle, with 
military attachés of other nations, merely as a spectator, and 
under the charge of a Transvaal staff officer. 


THE opening of the Paris Exposition on Saturday of last 
week is an event worthy of record, though the reports from 
that city declare the unfinished condition of every part of the 
grounds to be so marked that the opening is little more than a 
fiction. The American exhibits, however, are said to present a 
marked contrast to all the rest, being fairly completed. It 
is a pleasure to know that they were all closed on Sunday. No 
doubt the summer exodus from America to Europe will exceed 
the largest travel yet on record, and will be limited only by 
the capacity of oceanic steamships. 


Tue Puerto Rico Bill, in the shape in which it came from 
the Senate, passed the House on Wednesday of last week and 
was signed by the President the next day, thus being already 
now completed law. We have already outlined the tariff feature 
of the bill, but may give a brief outline of the civil government 
feature, which, known as the Foraker Bill, was added in the 
Senate to the Tariff Bill. According to these provisions, in- 
habitants of the Island, except such as shall elect to remain sub- 
jects of Spain, are declared to be citizens of Puerto Rico, and 
are entitled to the protection of the United States. All exist- 
ing laws and ordinances, including military orders, are con- 
tinued in force, except that any laws forbidding the marriage 
of priests or others because of religious vows are repealed, and 
except further that divorce is allowed for adultery on the part 
of either husband or wife. 

The coins of Puerto Rico are to be retired and exchanged 
for United States coins at the rate of 60 cents to the dollar. All 
title acquired by the United States by the treaty of cession, to 
public propery of all kinds, is transferred to the Puerto Rican 
government. All officials shall take an oath to support the 
Constitution of the United States and the laws of Puerto Rico. 
There shall be a Governor appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, for a term of four 
years. He is authorized to grant pardons and reprieves, and 
is designated as the commander-in-chief of the militia, and has 
the powers of a Governor of a territory of the United States. 
He is required to report annually to the President through the 
Secretary of State. The President shall also appoint, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, a Secretary, an Attorney Gen- 
eral, a Treasurer, an Auditor, a Commissioner of the Interior, 
and a Commissioner of Education, who shall constitute the 
Executive Council, at least five of whom shall be native inhab- 
itants of Puerto Rico. This Council is endowed with legislative 
powers. There shall also be a House of Delegates, consisting 
of thirty-five members, elected by the people of Puerto Rico, 
each of the seven districts of the Island electing five. ; 

Suffrage is granted to such citizens of Puerto Rico as now 
possess the right by military orders in force. No person shall 
be elected to membership in the House of Delegates who is not 
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able to write either the Spanish or English language, or who 
does not possess taxable property in Puerto Rico. Bills may 
originate in either of the two Houses, and, after passage by both 
Houses, shall be reported to Congress, which reserves the right 
to annul the same. The two Houses have authority over all 
local matters, except that franchises and other concessions shall 
be made by the Executive Council, with the approval of the 
Governor and subject again to possible annulment by Congress. 

The Judicial power is vested in Courts already established 
by military orders. There is to be a Supreme Court, the judges 
and marshal of which are to be appointed by the President by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and a District 
Court with Judges appointed by the Governor by and with the 
advice and consent of the Executive Council. Lower courts are 
authorized as may be constituted by the Legislative Assembly. 

For federal cases, there shall be a District Court of the 
United States for Puerto Rico, with a Judge, District Attorney, 
and Marshal, appointed by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate. The powers of this Court are similar to those of the 
Circuit Court of the United States, and there is provision for 
appeal from both the Supreme Court of Puerto Rico and the 
District Court of the United States for Puerto Rico to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Among other details, the spelling of the name of the Island 
is changed from Puerto Rico to Porto Rico, according to which 
we shall hereafter use the latter rendering. The bill is un- 
doubtedly unpopular in the United States, but from all facts 
which we have been able to discover in a somewhat careful 
search, we believe that the objections are based on misunder- 
standings, and that the new law is, in the main, one for the real 
benefit of the people of Porto Rico. We sincerely trust that 
events may prove that we are not mistaken. In the difficult 
questions which have arisen concerning our new possessions, the 
only thing of which one may be absolute certain, is that people 
who know exactly what ought to be done, and are sure that they 
who disagree with them are self-evident knaves, are altogether 
wrong. For the rest, our own opinions are tentative, and we 
shall consider it no dishonor if we have occasion very frequently 
to change our minds, on receipt of fuller information. 


In conNECTION with the announced visit of Menelek, Em- 
peror of Abyssinia, to London, where he will be the guest of the 
Count and Countess de Castellane, it is well to remember that 
Menelek and the Abyssinians generally, are Christians of the 
Coptic rite, and, though native Africans, are by no means bar- 
barians. Menelek has the distinguished honor of having de- 
feated the forces of Italy, and compelled that kingdom to sue 
for peace. He is said to take an interest in modern inventions, 
and to have telescopes, field glasses, and an X-ray apparatus 
in connection with his palace. He uses an automobile, and has 
his various palaces connected by telephone. He also absolutely 
prohibits the importation of alcohol and tobacco into his king- 
dom. He represents one of the most ancient national Catholic 
Churches of Christendom. On the whole, the Dark Continent 
might in some spots be darker. 


Ir 1s a happy sign of righteousness, when, as is now the 
case, a Senate Committee unanimously reports in favor of un- 
seating Senator Clark, elected to the Senate from Montana, by 
means which are worse than questionable. 
mittee took testimony very fully, and it was evident from the 
first that money had been used very lavishly for securing the 
election. Unfortunately, the senator’s chief competitor for the 
election appears to have been just as bad, but very rightly the 
Senate committee did not accept this as sufficient justification 
for his own conduct. It is a relief to know that the Senate is 
likely, by accepting the suggestion of their committee, repre- 
senting both parties, to place on record that one may be a multi- 
millionaire, and yet be turned out in disgrace from the Senate. 


IAN MACLAREN ON THE CRUCIFIX. 


_HEN one enters the dimness of a foreign cathedral he sees 
nothing clearly for awhile, save that there is a light from 

sees nothing clearly for awhile, save that there is a light from 
the eastern window and it is shining over a figure raised high 
above the choir. As one’s eyes grow accustomed to the gloom, 
he identifies the crucifix repeated in every side chapel, and 
_ marks that to this Sufferer all kneel in their trouble and are 
comforted. From age to age the shadow hangs heavy on life, 
and men walk softly in the holy place; but ever the crucifix 
faces them, and they are drawn to His feet and goodness by the 
invitation of the pierced hands.”—From “The Potter's Wheel.” 
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ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL. 
HE Protestant contingent in the Church of England is 


worked up over the fact that in the course of a Litany - 


set forth by the Archbishop of Canterbury, for use in connec- 
tion with the South African war, there was a direct prayer for 
the repose of the soldiers who had fallen. This petition oc- 
curred in one of five litanies that were alike authorized, but 
no compulsion rests upon any one to use any of these litanies 
unless he desires to do so. Objection was made to the petition, 


~ 


and the Archbishop has defended himself in several letters, 


partly on the ground that the English courts have held prayers 
for the dead to be legal, and partly on other grounds. The 
Bishop of Worcester has seen fit to condemn this petition in a 
letter to his clergy, though at the same time, he admits that 
“Prayers for the sainted dead, as is well known, are ancient and 
primitive; and if Christians in their private devotions find such 
prayers soothing to their hearts, as binding them more closely 
to loved ones gone before, and enabling them to realize the 
communion of saints, I am not prepared to condemn them. De- 
vout and learned Divines in our own Church, like Bishops Cosin 
and Overal, have used and defended the use of such prayers, 
the latter taking the very same ground in defending them which 
has lately been taken by the Archbishop of Canterbury.” 

The successor to Bishop Ryle in the See of Liverpool will 
be the Rev. F. J. Chavasse, now Principal of Wycliffe Hall, 
Oxford. Mr. Chavasse bears the reputation of being an evan- 
gelical Churchman, but one not out of sympathy with the 
stronger Churchmanship of the English Church. ‘ The Conse- 
eration is to take place on St. Mark’s Day. 

At Assouan, in Egypt, the church is being repaired from 
injury done by the falling of a large dome. There are twenty 
domes in this church, composed of burnt brick, but plastered in- 
side and outside, and with arches of red brick. The domes are 
separated by three rows of columns, and the church has there- 
fore a central nave, two aisles on the north, and one on the 
south. This church is in course of erection by English Church- 
men, but in the native Coptic style, in order to impress the 
Copts with the feeling that the Church of England does not 
come to Egypt to supersede their Church, but to work with them 
for the good of the Egyptian people. It is expected that a 
school for girls will be erected adjoining. Appeals have been 
made for 4001 additional, in order to complete the church, and 
for 1,000/ for the school house. 

There was further disturbance on the part of the notorious 
Kensit at St. Ethelburga’s, Bishopsgate, on Easter. Kensit, 
with his wife, went to the altar rail to communicate, but re- 
fused the wafer offered him, and asked for bread, upon which, 
when declined by the vicar, Dr. Cobb, the agitator and his 
wife left the building. Kensit wrote a long letter to the Bishop 
of London, protesting against the practice, and asking if loyal 
Churcheno are to be debarred from Holy Communion at the 

“caprice of such a man as Dr. Cobb.” 

Another agitator, bearing the name of Ressy, snatched a 
erucifix from a street procession of the clergy and choir of St. 
Columba’s on Good Friday, and broke the crucifix across his 
knee. The man was arrested, and his defense was that he broke 
the crucifix as a protest against Romanizing practices. Appar- 
ently, the command, Thou shalt not steal, is taken as decidedly 


Romish. 
(J PON invitation of its president, the Duke of Newcastle 
made an address on Tuesday evening of Holy Week to the 
Men’s Guild of St. Mary the Virgin. About sixty men were 
present to hear him, and after the address His Grace attended 
the service of “The Way of the Cross” in the church. Saying 
that the mere act of getting upon his feet to say anything in 
public always fills him with alarm, the Duke began by compli- 
menting the earnestness of the Club, and said: 

“T must tell you how much I have always valued the priy- 
ilege of coming to St. Mary’s. I knew it first twelve years 
ago, and have always looked upon it as a spiritual home when 
in New York. That first acquaintance was, of course, with 
the old building, and it was not until Sunday last that I had 
the long-looked-to pleasure of seeing the new church. Let me 
congratulate you upon it. It is a building in every way worthy 
of its great object and of its splendid services. 

“We in England are passing through a most anxious time. 
At the moment, the war absorbs public notice, and we are enjoy- 
ing a temporary lull, but it is only temporary, and I fear we 
have much trouble ahead. When.the Archbishops delivered 
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their preposterous judgment last J uly, Catholics were dumb- 
founded, because most of them thought that at least it would 
be a compromise, odious as compromise always is when matters 
of Catholic faith and practice are at stake. But the judgment 
being what it was, the right course would have been for Cath- 
olics to present a united front, and firmly to refuse obedience. 
That the decision was only an opinion we have the Primates’ 
own authority for stating. Unfortunately, Catholics did not act 
together, and many of those priests whom we had looked up to 
as pillars of the faith were the first to yield, some through sheer 
panic, others through what I think a mistaken sense of duty. 
Thank God there-are some who remain firm. Their positions 
are very difficult, and in some Dioceses the Bishops are pursuing 
a course of systematic persecution of those priests who will not 
betray their people by surrendering their Catholic principles. 

“T have maintained throughout that incense must be fought 
for vigorously, because the real attack is not upon it, but upon 
the whole doctrine of the Eucharist. It is the Real Presence 
that Kensit and all the blatant Protestants of England hate, 
and \it is that great Catholic truth that they are determined 
to root out of England’s Church if they can. Incense is only 
a preliminary object of attack, but it is quite certain that all 
the rest will follow, and that is why we cannot submit. 

“T feel, many Catholics feel, that the only remedy for the 
eyil is disestablishment. In the days when every M. P..was 
at least nominally a Churchman, the connection between Church 
and State was possible; but now, when Parliament contains men 
of all religions, and of no religion, the connection is an anomaly, 
and if Parliament should attempt to revise the Prayer Book, 
a contingency by no means impossible, I tremble to think what 
the result would be. I dislike to see old things disturbed, but 
my conviction is that we Catholics in England should work 
for the complete independence of the Church, and you here will, 
I feel sure, assist us with your prayers.” 

The noon-hour Lenten services for business men have had 
attendances this year that have been little short of phenomenal. 
Old Trinity has been crowded almost every day, and that almost 
wholly with men. The preachers were the assistant clergy of 
the parish, and those of parishes in the suburbs, including the 
Rey. Messrs. Kirkus of Bayonne, Wood of Stapleton, Niles of 
Sing Sing, Burgess of Brooklyn, Lyons of Yonkers, and others, 
and the Rev. Drs. Olmsted, Steele, Grosvenor, Swentzel, and 
Van de Water. 


During the first two weeeks of Lent, only the body of Grace 
Church was filled daily, but during the last two, the seats in the 
transepts were filled at every service. On many days, seats 
were not to be had. There was a large proportion of men. Only 
once was the limit of twenty-five minutes exceeded, and then 
by but two minutes. Dr. Huntington made the addresses on 
Wednesdays and Fridays, and on other days, Dr. Douglas, Dr. 
Tiffany, and the Rey. Messrs. Johnston, Binder, Bartlett, Carey, 
and Kerridge, made them at convenience. No canvassing was 
done, and “the people came and filled the church because they 
wanted to,” said Dr. Huntington, in giving a report of the 
gratifying success attained. 

Calvary’s noon services were better attended even than last 
year, but the congregations varied more than did those of Trin- 
ity and Grace. When Father Huntington was there, the great 
_ church was filled daily, and it was almost the same when Mr. 
Brent of Boston preached. On other days the attendance ran 
from three to five hundred, a fair proportion of them men. 
Among the preachers were Dr. Bodine of Philadelphia, Dr. 
Robbins, and the rector, Dr. Parks. 

; St. Margaret’s mission congregation has asked the Rev. 
Chas. A. Hamilton, now at St. Clement’s, Brooklyn, but for- 
merly curate at St. Agnes’ under Dr. Bradley, to become priest- 
in-charge, and to undertake the organization of a parish as soon 
as possible. The congregation worships still in the parlors of 
an old mansion, but the Sunday School marched on Easter after- 
noon to the new chapel and repeated its carols in the unfur- 
nished building. About 140 children were in the line. The 
work will be independent from the start, with its chapel, seating 
four hundred, fully paid for. The field is a most advantageous 
one, and cannot help becoming, within a few years, a strong up- 
town parish. Mr. Hamilton has been unusually successful at 
St. Clement’s, and the very great promise of the work at St. 
Margaret’s induced him to consider undertaking it. St. Mar- 
garet’s is of peculiar interest locally, because it is a splendid 
example of independent work at Church extension in upper 
New York, one of the most difficult fields in the world. 

Old St. Mark’s-in-the-Bowerie has been all these years 
without a rectory. Some months since, plans were drawn for 
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a substantial brick structure, two stories in height, 34x51 feet, 
to, cover a newly-purchased lot and a small part of the present 
church plot. The improvement is to cost $32,000. An appeal 
was made to the congregation, and sufficient funds are in hand 
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to warrant the beginning of work on May ist, or as soon as the 
site is vacated. 

The Bishop of the Diocese has appointed St. Mark’s Day 
as the time, and the crypt of the Cathedral as the place, for a 
quite ‘unusual service. The Order of Sisters of the Good Shep- 
herd, a local one, is to be given up, and the three remaining 
Sisters will be ordered Deaconesses. The Order was started 
some years ago by Sister Ellen in St. Barnabas’ House. Later 
they purchased in West Nineteenth Street, where a small school 
for girls was conducted, sewing was done by and for the poor, 
and a fresh air work of not large proportions directed at Asbury 
Park <A chief part of the labor of the Sisters was, however, 
parish visiting, different Sisters going to various parishes as 
desired. Now it has been deemed wise to give up the Order, 
and to have the remaining three Sisters come into the Order 
of Deaconesses. Upon so doing they will continue their parish 
visiting as needed, and the house in Nineteenth Street will be 
sold. 

On Good Friday morning, Bishop Potter preached at St. 
Matthew’s Church to a large congregation, and after the ser- 
mon, paid a high tribute to the late rector, the Rev. Dr. Kans, 
whose funeral occurred on the Monday in Holy Week. There 
were present at the funeral Mr. Homans, the late curate, Mr. 
Chamberlaine, who immediately preceded Dr. Krans as rector, 
Archdeacon Tiffany, and Dr. Shipman. The Bishop was also 
present. On Easter morning Dr. Gallaudet preached. At the 
Chureh of the Transfiguration, the Good Friday morning 
preacher’ was Father Huntington, and at a larger number of 
churches than on any Good Friday before, three-hour services 
were conducted from 12 to 3 o’clock. 

A memorial window, having for its subject St. Elisabeth, 
has been placed in Christ Church, on the west side, and into 
the chancel of the Epiphany, in Lexington Avenue, five Gothic 
lancets have been put, the subjects of which are scenes in the 
life of our Lord. Very few enrichments have been put into 
New York churches this year, or for that matter, into any 
churches in this or near-by Dioceses. Chureh furnishers say 
this condition has obtained for the past three years, and that the 
bulk of the enrichments are going into churches in the South, 
and to some extent in the West. 

A most inspiriting scene took place on Palm Sunday in the 
Armory of the Twenty-third Regiment, Brooklyn. Fully three 
thousand persons were present to listen to the music and to hear 
the annual sermon of the Chaplain, the Rev. Dr. Lindsay Parker, 
of St. Peter’s. The processional, “Rejoice ye pure in heart,” 
sung by St. Peter’s vested choir to the regimental band accom- 
paniment, was most stirring. Later on in the service, when 
choir, band, and entire congregation were heard in the hymns, 
the effect was grand, as may well be imagined. Dr. Parker had 
a pulpit that was decorated with flags and drums, and preached 
from the words of Jesus when He said: “If any man will come 
after Me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross and follow 
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ABSTRACT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
BOARD OF MANAGERS. 


HE stated meeting of the Board of Managers of The Domes- 

tie and Foreign Missionary Society was held at the Church 

Missions House on April 10th; the Bishop of Albany, Vice- 

President, in the chair. As the meeting fell in Holy Week the 

attendance was smaller than usual. There were present five 
Bishops, seven Presbyters, and nine laymen. 

The Treasurer reported that the net increase in contribu- 
tions, as compared with the term which expired April 1st last 
year, was $13,402.00, and that it would be necessary that there 
should be a large further increase in order that the fiscal year 
might be closed without arrearages. 


The full report from the Bishop of Minnesota of his visita- 
tion of the Island of Puerto Rico was referred to a Committee to 
report next month, in order that its suggestions might be 
brought systematically before the Board. 

The Rey. Ellis Bishop laid before the Board, for its ap- 
proval and codperation, the particulars of an effort he is mak- 
ing to arouse interest in the work of St. Paul’s Associate Mis- 
sion in Salt Lake City. Whereupon the following preamble and 
resolution were adopted: 


‘“Werreas, The Rev. Ellis Bishop, of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, has laid before the Board of Managers his plan for arous- 
ing interest in the work of St. Paul’s Associate Mission, Salt 
Lake. City, and seeking contributions for the same up to the 
amount of $2,600 annually, in addition to the amount applied 
from the appropriation of this Board. And, 

“WHEREAS, It appears that the plan has the commendation 
of the Bishop of the Missionary District and the approval .and 
cooperation of this Board is asked, therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the request of the Rey. Ellis Bishop be and 
is hereby granted and his plan approved and this action pub- 
lished to the Church.” 

Seventeen of those elected as delegates from this Society 
to the “Ecumenical Missionary Conference” having for one rea- 
son or another found it impossible to serve, the vacancies were 


filled. 


Communications were received from ten Bishops having 
Domestic Missionary work within their jurisdiction, when ap- 
propriation at the rate of $1,000 a year was made to Asheville 
from a special fund to enable the Bishop to employ three addi- 
tional workers at isolated points; another to the Diocese of 
Lexington at the rate of $200 a year, to supplement the salary 
of a mountain evangelist; a number of appointments made by 
the Bishops were confirmed, and, under the United Offering of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary of 1898, upon the request of the Bishop 
of Alaska, Miss Hildur Lindstrom was appointed to take charge 
of the Hospital in Skaguay, Alaska, and, upon the request of 
the Bishop of Los Angeles, Miss Grebe and Miss Bailey were 
appointed to work in his Diocese. The Rey. Mr. Prevost, of 
Rampart, Alaska, wrote that the Bishop had given him leave 
of absence; so he may be expected home during the summer. 

Letters were received from the Foreign Bishops: 

The Bishop of Shanghai has employed Mr. James Jackson, 
for twenty-one years a Methodist missionary in China, as a 
missionary of this Church, with a view to his taking Holy 
Orders in due time, and the Board approved the Bishop’s ac- 
tion; confirming his temporary arrangement with regard to Mr. 
Jackson’s salary. On St. Matthias’ Day, in St. John’s Col- 
legiate Memorial Church, Shanghai, the Bishop advanced the 
Rey. F. E. Lund and the Rev. C. F. Lindstrom to the Priesthood. 
The candidates were presented by Archdeacon: Thomson, and 
the sermon was delivered by the Rev. Mr. Pott. Under the 
Woman’s Auxiliary United Offering of 1898, Miss Anne Eliza- 
beth Byerly, in accordance with the Bishop’s request, was ap- 
pointed a missionary teacher to China. The Rev. J. Lambert 
Rees, on furlough, will come to the United States this autumn 
to succeed the Rey. Mr. Ingle in agency work for the China 
Mission. Before leaving, he had completed a translation into 
Chinese of Dr. Gwynne’s Manual of Christian Doctrine, and a 
book of private devotions compiled by himself. Miss Gertrude 
B. Mosher has retired from the China Mission after four years 
of service. She reached her home in*Albany, March 24th. An 
appropriation was made for the traveling expenses to Japan of 
the Rey. P. O. Yamagata, who is taking a post-graduate course 
at the General Seminary. 

The Bishop of Kyoto having been heard from upon the 
subject, the Board adopted the following resolution: 

“That the Board of Managers does hereby approve and en- 
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dorse the plan of the Rev. A. D. Gring to raise by specific con- 


tributions the sum of $20,000 for the parish and diocesan house, 


Kyoto, and the further sum of $10,000 for the endowment of St. 
Agnes’ School in the same city, which plan has had the approba- 
tion and commendation of the Bishop of Kyoto, who has asked 
the Rev. Mr. Gring to solicit offerings towards these amounts 
during the remainder of his stay in the United States.” 

In order that he may continue in this work, Mr. Gring’s 
furlough was extended until the 1st of September. 

The Bishop of Cape Palmas, on Sexagesima Sunday, in St. 
Mark’s Church, Harper, advanced to the Priesthood his son, the 
Rev. Samuel D. Ferguson, Jr., the Rev. Samuel J. Taylor, and 
the Rev. Joseph F. Dunbar. Miss Higgins, of Cape Mount, 


forwarded a very complimentary letter from the English Dis- 


trict Commissioner of Sherbro, Sierra Leone, with regard to our 
Station at Cape Mount. Although he had been on the west 


coast some thirty years he expressed himself as much interested _ 


in and amazed at the magnitude of our work. 

By resolution offered by the Bishop of New York, a Special 
Committee were appointed, consisting of the Bishops of Albany, 
Pennsylvania, and New York, to put forth on behalf of the 
Board an expression of confidence in Chaplain C. C. Pierce, and 
to recognize his work accomplished in Manila as the work of 
an exceptional man. 

By request of the Bishop of Haiti, his son, Arthur Cleve- 
land Coxe Holly, M.D., addressed the Board upon the work of 
the Church in that Island, especially dwelling upon the need of 
industrial education. 

It was stated on behalf of the Auditing Committee that they 
had caused the books and accounts of the Treasurer to be ex- 
amined to the first instant and certified them to be correct. 


SOCIABILITY IN THE CHURCH. 


pro often speak of congregations as sociable or unso- 
ciable, and figuratively, as warm or cold. ‘They complain 
of some, in which even members are ignored by the majority, 
while strangers are hardly noticed. You will hear them say, I 
have gone to that church for years, and no one speaks to me. 
Then there are other churches, where people find quite another 
atmosphere. Everything is warm and pleasant. You meet 
with a friendly greeting at the door, are shown, politely, to a 
pew, are welcomed by those already in it, who at once hand 
you a book, so that you may join in the service, and when the 
service is over, you are pleasantly invited to come again. You 
will hear men and women say, that however much they may 
be attracted to a church by the preaching they hear there, they 
would really prefer to go to one where there was an atmosphere 
of warmth, cordiality and sociability, even if the preaching is 
not as good as in an arctic or antarctic church, in which the 
nave is full of ice. We haye read, even in books written by 
Englishmen, about what they call “The British Stare,” which 
is enough to turn an ordinary modest individual into stone, 
but we believe that there are people in America, not of British 
blood, who are adepts at that cold way of looking. 

One of the brethren said that he did not like the word 
sociability, but preferred the good Scriptural “fellowship,” the 
communion of Saints. Yes, if the saints were really such saints 


as they ought to be, they would love one another, as brethren, 


for Christ’s sake, and their love would show itself in many 
friendly and pleasant manifestations. 

People should not make it a point, in their church con- 
nection, to promote their social positions and aims. There is 
reason to fear that a good many look more to this, than to the 
preaching of the pure Gospel, the administration of the sacra- 
ments, and their own spiritual edification. It is to be feared 
that there are congregations in which social ambitions, rivalries 


and jealousies, choke and hinder the growth of the seed of the 


Word. Unfortunately, as was well said by some one, it is not 
the rich and highly placed that crave sociability, and are 
anxious to be on the most friendly terms with their brethren 
of humble estate, but it is the ambition of those who are not 
as high in the social scale, to form the acquaintance and to be 
admitted to the social circles of the brothers and sisters of 
high degree. 

Wherever the spirit of Christ truly animates a congrega- 
tion, its members will show that fraternal regard for each other, 
which will be of more value than all forced efforts to bring 
about a sociability that is merely worldly and superficial, and 


has a form of godliness, without the power thereof—The ~ 


Lutheran. 
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DEATH OF DR. DELAFIELD. 


N WEDNESDAY, April 1ith, the Rev. Walter Delafield, 
D.D., rector of the Church of the Transfiguration, Chi- 
cago, died at his residence, from neuralgia of the heart. Dr. 
Delafield had been for some years prominent in Church work 
in Chicago, and organized the present parish of the Transfigura- 
tion, in 1886. In addition to his parochial work, he has given 
much attention to charitable work of various kinds, having 
founded the Church Home for Aged Men and Women, and a 
Home for Orphans, as well as having been largely instrumental 
in founding the Chicago Convalescents’ Home, and conducted 
for some time a country home for orphans, at Delafield, Wis. 
In connection with the Church of the Transfiguration are a 
bowling hall for boys, and a gymnasium, and there is a success- 
ful organization of boys, of which Dr. Delafield was the pre- 

siding officer. 
Dr. Delafield was born in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., October 


THE LATE 


2ist, 1837. He graduated at St. Stephen’s College, taking the 
degree of B.A. in 1866, and that of M.A. in 1869, receiving 
from the same institution the degree of D.D. in 1884. He also 
graduated at the General Theological Seminary in 1869. His 
clerical work commenced in New York as assistant at St. Mark’s, 
after which he was connected with the parish of the Ascension 
and with Grace Chapel, in the same city, and was successively 
rector of parishes at Haverstraw, Kingston, and Ballston Spa, 
N. Y., and of St. Stephen’s Church, Terre Haute, Ind., before 
going to Chicago in 1886. He was widely known in connection 
with his charitable work, and gave liberally of his means for 
the accomplishment of the purposes of the institution in which 
she was interested. 


REV. WALTER DELAFIELD, D.D. 


TO SCIENCE. 


What boon hast Thou, what balm canst bring 
To souls that fret the bars of pain and crime, 
O Goddess of this poor world’s fashioning, 
{ Whose throne is set upon the sands of Time? 
How oft do we upon Thy feeble wing 
Attempt to scale the pinnacle of Truth 
And compass secrets past our fathoming— 
Only to fall in dark despair and ruth! 
Ah me, that men should laud_.a finite thing 
And lose the Infinite! Nor yet perceive 
In Thee a messenger of Heay’n'’s King 
To guide His lieges home,—the while to weave 
Bright robes of knowledge for their habiting 
When they shall drink of Life’s eternal spring. 
Ht CHARLES Morsn, 
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SOME METHODS OF WORK IN A NEW 
YORK EAST SIDE PARISH. 


By tue Rey. S. H. Warxins, Vicar of CALYARY CHAPEL. 


HE work of the Church in New York is essentially the 

same as the work of the Church everywhere in city and 
country—“the Cure, the Care of Souls,” and all that this means 
of ministering in things material as well as spiritual. And 
therefore, to a large extent, the methods, pastoral, and parochial, 
are the same everywhere. But the conditions under which the 
work must be done in our great city are special, if not peculiar 
and unique—conditions due to the marvelous changes of the 
last thirty or forty years. 

A generation ago New York was a city of homes. To-day 
it is (at least below 42nd Street) a city of hotels, boarding 
houses, apartments, and tenements. A generation ago the peo- 
ple of comparative leisure (from whom comes the supply of 
Church workers) spent most of the year in town. To-day they 
spend most of the year out of town, coming in about December 
Ist, and leaving after Easter. A generation ago the population 
was more or less settled and permanent. To-day it is as shift- 
ing as the shifting sands_and as unsettled as—our winter 
weather! New York has long been a metropolis. To-day it is 
certainly a cosmopolis! And if the conditions in the lower city 
generally have changed within two score years, the changes 
in certain districts have been not only rapid but radical. 

Take, for example, the district about “Calvary Parish,” of 
whose methods I am to speak. When the parish was organized 
in 1836 it was wp town—so far up town that it was almost 
suburban. Very soon, however, the city grew up to and past 
the church. The rising tide of business has pushed the richer 
people further and further north. It has overflowed the banks 
of the old channels of trade, and leaving islands of fine resi- 
dences like Stuyvesant Square and Gramercy Park, reached 
more and more toward the barriers of the two rivers. This 
tide has submerged the poorer people in the dilapidated, aban- 
doned homes of those who have fled from the flood, and has 
been followed by the flotsam and jetsam of a foreign immigra- 
tion, which has been gathered and piled into the dismal caverns 
of the tenements. 

So, on its old up town site, “Calvary” is a down town 
church—further down town every year. And, please God, the 
church will stay down town to minister to the neighborhood. 
I believe “Calvary” is anchored against all rising, pushing 
tides of commerce or immigration. 

But, under changed conditions, the work calls for different 
and newly-devised methods. The fact that the majority of the 
volunteer workers are absent for 6 or 7 months has resulted in 
a large increase of the clerical and lay staff. “Calvary” has a 
corps of six priests and two parish visitors, besides other salaried 
helpers. Even so, much of the regular work has to stop when 
the volunteers go away in the spring. The services of two or 
three deacons and as many more lay workers could be profitably 
used. In my judgment it is only a question of time when the 
Sunday School teachers will be paid. The east side schools 
cannot be closed without great loss. The chapel schools are 
kept open, but we have to “fuss” through the summer. 

The good, old-fashioned method of pastoral visiting, con- 
tinuous and systematic, meets the difficult condition of the 
shifting of the people. 

It is estimated that 25 per cent of the families move within 
twelve months, so that in spite of the greatest watchfulness and 
care some are lost sight of, for “they fold their tents like the 
Arab and silently steal away’”—generally from the landlord. 

The aggressive pastoral work is done entirely within the 
parochial limits. 

Strictly speaking, there are no such limits. The most of 
Calvary’s congregation reside some distance north of the church, 
and there are regular worshippers at the chapel who come from 
170th Street and from Greenpoint, Brooklyn. It sometimes 
seems as if the parish extended from the Battery to Harlem. 
But for aggressive work the rector has accepted the district 
assigned by the Archdeaconry on its map of 1888, viz., from 
19th to 27th Streets, and from Broadway and Madison Avenue 
to the East River. This district is divided into a Western sec- 
tion under pastoral care of the-.clergy at the church, and an 
eastern section, under pastoral care of the curates at the chapel. 
A complete canvass, in house-to-house visiting, is made during 
the winter with the object of studying the parish and extend- 
ing its religious ministrations to those who are without church 


homes or are not church-goers. Information is sought concern- 
ing every family and individual, and results are reported to the 
rector and vicar. The families, where there is an opening, are 
revisited within a week or two. The children are brought to 
Sunday School and to Baptism, and the parents are often influ- 
enced thereby to attend services. 

The state of the parish is shown by the statistics gathered 
in the canvass of last year. It was learned that out of 5529 
families 3386 (about 65 per cent) were Roman Catholics, 484 
Church families, 214 German Protestants, 631 other Protestants, 
and 133 Jews—literally, you see, a mingling of races, “all sorts 
and conditions of men.” 

There is no one center of worship and work in “Calvary” 


as in other large East Side parishes—Grace, St. George’s, and ° 


But the loss 
in a 


St. Bartholomew’s. 
of centralized power is, 


measure, made good by the di- 


ae Tbe Living Church. 


And as the news spread the business grew, until a Western 
paper had the story that Calvary parish was about to open an 
establishment as large as Wanamaker’s, with as many “bar- 
gains” as Siegel-Cooper’s. Then the editors solemnly discussed 
the project. A few commended it most heartily; others as 


heartily condemned it and accused the church of an attempt to. 


injure the small shops of the neighborhood. 

But the climax of absurd misunderstanding was reached 
when a man of large business experience wrote to me, asking 
that I use my influence to secure for him the position of 
“wholesale buyer.’ JI answered him that I could secure the 
place, but I thought that he ought to know that the capital was. 
$75.00, the average weekly sales about $5.00, and the whole 
concern contained in a good-size closet in the chapel. 
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gre and uncertain. The men, 

in the midst of their own 

old temptations, cannot be held. And yet our “Galilee” 
is kept open every night in the year, because it is felt 
that the parish has a distinct mission to the tens of thousands 
of men housed in its Inn, some of whom may be saved. 
Just now an interesting experiment is being tried. Down 
in New Jersey a reformed man has leased an old farm, 
started a “Colony of Mercy,” and made it a refuge for men 
who, like himself, are in earnest in their new life. Here is 
one solution of the chief problem of rescue work. The special 
difficulty, we find, is in persuading men to leave the city. One 
is constantly surprised and almost depressed by the tenacity 
with which the wretched and the miserable and the poor cling 
to their poverty and wretchedness and misery. The people do 
not want to go to the country, and they even rebel against -city 
improvements. One old woman strongly objected to a proposed 
park, because “parks are so drafty.” And a mother stoutly re- 
fused to send her children to the country a second summer. 
She did not want them to get “scarlet fever from the rocks.” If 
this attitude of mind were not pathetic it would be ludicrous. 

So men cling to their environments of temptation and de- 
gradation. The curate of “Galilee” has persuaded one man to 
go to the farm, and should he remain steadfast the value of the 
work will be sufficiently proved. 

The method of relief in “Calvary” deserves mention. Food, 
fuel, and clothing are given outright only to the sick and dis- 
abled. In all other cases the supplies are purchased by work, 
and the clothing and shoes are sold for whatever sum the people 
are able to pay. 

There are a half dozen pensioners who receive from two 
to five dollars a month. To others in dire distress, money is 
loaned for periods of three or six months, to be repaid in in- 
stalments without interest, or worked out by sewing or clean- 
ing. The homeless men, who apply for meals and lodgings, are 
sent to the Wood Yard (if unwilling to work they are referred 
to the charity organization); the homeless women are set the 
test task of scrubbing. In a word, it is the method of helping 
people to help themselves—the truest kind of charity, which 
saves self-respect and prevents the demoralizing effect of get- 
ting “something for nothing.” 

In connection with the Relief Department a plan was de- 
vised, about a year ago, for enabling women to buy their house- 
hold dry «goods. A small stock of linen, muslin, and cloths, 
suitable for children’s dresses, was laid in, the announcement 
was made that mothers could buy at the regular retail prices, 
paying a little each week, and the whole arrangement was called 
a “shop.” 

On this name hangeth a tale worth telling. The daily 
papers got hold of the news and it spread over the country. 


As for the store, 
“the business continues at the old stand,” and the satisfactory 
sales give evidence that it is a great convenience to those women 
who have to make a few dollars go a long way. 

It remains for me to speak of “Calvary House, 
not do better than to quote a recent article by the rector, the 


He has never thanked me for my offer. 


” and I ean- 


Rev. Dr. Parks. He writes: “We shall attempt to give some 
clear idea of the purpose, method and actual condition of the 
settlement. The work is under the charge of the ladies of the 
House, with the assistance of parishoners. 

The sphere of this work is the neighborhood, and the pur- 
pose set before the workers is the exertion of a beneficent influ- 
ence. It is not felt necessary to pretend to any uncalled-for 
modesty in the matter. Admitting frankly that the poor have 
their own virtues, that they in turn can teach their fellows; it 
is still believed that the workers at the House are more highly 
blessed in knowledge and experience, and have much to give the 
neighborhood. Better ideals, however, better aims, juster prin- 


‘ ciples, improved conceptions of civic duties, sound morals, self- 


control, courteous manner; these things—not silver and gold, of 
which we have none—are the gifts of the House. 

We deal with three or four blocks along 22nd and 21st 
Streets, and between 2nd Avenue and the river. Religiously, 
the community, as known to the settlement, is almost wholly 
Roman. Religious questions are, therefore, ignored, save that 
the cardinal principles of Christianity can be assumed and illus- 
trated with the lantern at the great feasts of Christmas and 
Easter. Let us consider the settlement does a distinctly valu- 
able work for Christ in breaking down the prejudices, almost 
hatred, entertained by the lower class of Romanists for their 
Protestant brethren. 

At present about 140 children come to the House weekly as 
club members, and probably 100 more as “bankers.” These 
outside 100 will be brought in with little difficulty when there 
is a force to handle them. As soon as funds are in hand it is 
proposed to add a carpenter’s shop, a room for “iron working,” 
a room for carving, and a permanent kindergarten. 

Such are some of the methods of work in old “Calvary.” 
It is not claimed that they are the most novel or the best 
methods. It is only claimed that they are wise and well-suited 
to the conditions. 


Many and hard problems in East Side work remain to be 
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solved, and “Calvary” is trying to fulfill its mission, to bear 


its responsibility in the spirit of St. Paul’s words, “I am made 
all things to all men that by all means I might save some.” _ 


“Tue man who wishes to do good in his community must go 


into active politics.” 
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STUDIES IN THE PRAYER BOOK. 


By tue Rev. H. H. Operuy, D.D. 
XIV. THE AMERICAN BOOK [Continued]. 


4 HE Prayer Book as adopted in 1789, remained unchanged 
~» until 1892, when, after a revision that had lasted twelve 
years, the Book was adopted in its present form. 

The Prayer Book as adopted in 1789, remained unchanged 
until 1892, when, after a revision that had lasted twelve years, 
the Book was adopted in its present form. 

In the Preface to the Book, the General Convention stated 
“Shat this Church is far from intending to depart from the 
Church of England in any essential point of doctrine, discipline, 
or worship; or further than local circumstances require.” This 
statement was accepted by the authorities of the English 
Church, and thus sealed the Concordat between the two 
Churches. It is a declaration that establishes perfect accord 
between them, and binds them both to make no changes in 
“essential points” without mutual consent. Whatever differ- 
ences, ‘therefore, that exist, must be regarded as required by 
“loeal circumstances.” Moreover, the best canonists, and 
among them the late Rev. Dr. Haight of New York, hold that 
traditional usages, and even canons enacted before 1787, are 
binding upon the American Church, except in so far as they 
have been annulled by subsequent American legislation, or are 
acknowledged as obsolete by both Churches. 

Under this interpretation, the Ornaments Rubric, and all 
that it carries, is binding upon the American Church. This is 
a sound, logical, and legal position, and must be insisted upon. 
Any other attitude toward the Church would involve us in hope- 
less confusion, because it would cut us off from the Church of 
Antiquity, since we draw our descent, and trace our lineage 
from the Apostolic Church, through the English Church. The 
apostolic succession and the text of the Prayer Book are not 
the only connecting links with the past, essential and indis- 
pensable as they are, for the unbroken life of the Church is 
also to be traced through the standards of the Faith, and their 
interpretation, through the manner of worship, and through 
the sacramental life of the people. Even discipline forms a 
strand in the rope of continuity. It needs but a hasty reading 
of the Prayer Book, and the American constitutions and canons, 
general and diocesan, to show that the commonest matters of 
discipline are scarcely touched upon by these documents. In 
all such matters we act upon usages that descend from the 
Primitive or the Medieval Church, which are not mere tradi- 
tions that may be observed or neglected, but which are formu- 
lated in canons that are centuries old. For instance, it is 
thought to be an unwritten law that a priest must not celebrate 
the Eucharist more than once a day, except in cases of neces- 
sity, or on Christmas Day or Easter Day. Yet it is not a mere 
eustom that regulates the practice, but a canon of the English 
Church, enacted in the fourteenth century. 

The American revisionists, having settled the “esential 
points of doctrine, discipline, and worship,” say that “they could 
not but, with gratitude to God, embrace the happy occasion 
which was offered to them to take a further review of 
the Public Services, and to establish such other alterations and 
amendments therein as might be deemed expedient.” Some of 
these “alterations and amendments” are to be deplored, such, 
for example, as the permissive use of the Nicene Creed in 
Matins and Evensong. This is the Creed of Communion, and 
should never be divorced from the Holy Eucharist. Its use in 
~ the daily Offices is without precedent, and is unliturgic. 

Tt is an “alteration,” but not a commendable “amendment” 
in the Prayer for all Conditions of Men, to change the phrase 
“we pray for the good estate of the Catholic Church,” into “thy 
holy Church universal.” The loss to the American Church by 
that change has been, and is, very great. The English Church 
daily asserts her Catholic position; the American Church loses 
herself in a vague universality. In the Te Dewm, too, we have 
“Thine adorable, true, and only Son,” for “Thine honorable,” 
ete. “Adorable” is not a translation of “venerandum.” In the 
same great hymn, a spirit of prudery substituted “Thou didst 
‘humble Thyself to be born of a Virgin,” for “Thou didst not 
--abhor the Virgin’s womb.” Yet the latter is the true transla- 
tion of the original Latin, “non horrwists Virginis uterum.” 
Our form is a paraphrase, not a translation. 

Even the Collect for Aid against Perils was changed into 

“Q Lord, our heavenly Father, by whose Almighty power we 
have been preserved this day,” ete., and the collect stood in this 
form until 1892, when it was restored to the old form, “Lighten 
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our darkness,” ete. Our forefathers were apparently afraid of 
light. 

The Benedictus was mutilated by cutting off all the verses 
after the fourth; the last verse of the Benedicite was taken 
away; the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis were omitted alto- 
gether, and psalms were substituted for them. Of the three 
great hymns of the Incarnation, two were removed from the 
book, and the third was so abbreviated that its historical and 
prophetic value was almost entirely destroyed. 

Permission was given to omit the Gloria Patri after indi- 
vidual psalms, the rubric only requiring it at the end of all the 
psalms at a given service. And a liturgical soleeism was com- 
mitted in permitting the Gloria in Hucelsis to be substituted 
for the final Gloria Patri. 

It is unnecessary to enumerate more of the changes, most 
of which were needless, and many of which have been undone 
by the revision of 1892, when the original forms were restored. 


But if we deplore losses in the Book of 1789, we can also 
count gains. It is a distinct gain that a rubric permits the sing- 
ing of a hymn after the conclusion of the Eucharistic consecra- 
tion, and another that allows the substitution of a hymn for the 
Gloria in Eacelsis. Under this rubric, the angelic hymn can 
be omitted in penitential seasons, and an appropriate hymn or 
anthem can be said or sung in its place. 

It is a distinct gain that we have the Office of Institution, 
for in that service the word “Altar” is used several times, and 
Lord’s Table, or Holy Table not once. We owe this service to 
the Rev. Dr. William Smith, a brilliant and learned man, who 
had a prominent part in the work of revision. He was the cele- 
brant at the opening of the General Convention in 1789. It is 
quite evident that Dr. Smith was a Free Mason, by his use of 
the terms Senior Warden and Junior Warden, in the Office of 
Institution, instead of the old names Churchwarden. It is a 
curious fact that the Masonic names have supplanted the 
Church names in common usage; and one wonders at this, for 
the Office of Institution is seldom used. 


Despite the differences between the English and American 
Prayer Books, the doctrinal standards of the two Churches are 
identical, the forms of worship vary but slightly,* and the dif- 
ferences of discipline are only those which are necessitated by 
what our compilers called “local circumstances.” 


The Tractarian Movement began to be felt in this country 
about 1840, and the Catholic restoration which had begun in 
England, was taken up here. It has gone on as easily with the 
American Prayer Book as it has with the English. In fact, it 
made such strides, that in a dozen years awakened hearts and 
minds began to make efforts for improvements in the Church’s 
methods of worship and work. Evidence was seen in every 
grade of Churchmanship, of a larger grasp of Catholicity, and a 
new sense of the mission of the Church to the American people. 


* By the revision of 1892, the American Book was made to conform in many 
respects to the English, and the differences that still exist are so slight as to 
attract little attention, except in the prayer of Consecration in the Holy Euchar- 
ist. Inthis matter the American Book is immeasurably above the English Book 


FAST DAY IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


OVERNOR ROLLINS of New Hampshire has issued a 

eall to the people to set apart April 19th as a day for fast- 
ing and prayer. “When the country was in its infancy,” 
he says, “and dangers surrounded it on every hand, our ancestors 
felt the need of a protecting and guiding Power. Now that we 
have attained manhood, now that we are a vigorous, wealthy 
people, we are apt to forget the strong arm upon which our. 
forefathers leaned.” “Instead of abolishing the fast day as a 
worn out and useless custom, I would call our people to a new: 
observance and a better appreciation of the real significance of 
the day. I would ask that large body of men who seldom, if 
ever, cross the threshold of a church, to kneel once more where 
they knelt as children. I believe that a single honest attempt 
to cast off the blinding and depressing influences of doubt and 
materialism, and to look at life once more through the clear, 
earnest eyes of youth, and in the light of the faith of our 
fathers, would bring a solace and satisfaction like the benedic- 
tion that follows after prayer.” Such a fast would be pro- 
ductive of the highest good. 

To be so intent in prayer that all the voices of the body for 
food would be either unheard or unheeded is always a stepping 
stone towards a purer spirituality—Rocky Mountain Christian - 
Advocate. 
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THE MISUSE OF THE BIBLE AND ITS 
CONSEQUENCES. 


FroM+A PAPER READ BEFORE THE NORTHEASTERN DEANERY, CHI- 
CAGO, BY THE Rey. Francis J. Hatt, D.D. 


ROTESTANTISM is not peculiar in exalting the Scrip- 
tures. Catholic theologians have also insisted that the 
Bible is the Word of God, and that all saving truth can be found 
in its pages, so that, as our Articles say, “whatsoever is not 
read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be required 
of any man, that it should be believed as an article of the 
Faith, or be thought requisite or necessary to salvation.” Hven 
the modern Roman theologian continues to assert that all the 
articles of the Faith can be established by an appeal to 
Scripture. 

The peculiarity of the Protestant’s view of Scripture is 
that he rejects the dogmatic office of the Church, and her author- 
ity to teach what is the Faith which the Scriptures are inspired 
to establish. To him the Scriptures are the sole source of Chris- 
tian doctrine; and, in the event of dispute concerning its teach- 
ing, he permits no appeal save to private judgment. Kcclesi- 
astical authority is nothing more in his eyes than the collective 
judgment of many individuals—a judgment which is binding 
only upon those who agree with it upon its merits. 

Men are often slow to realize practically the logic of their 
theories; but the logic of any position, if it is maintained long 
enough, is sure to be reached. Accordingly this revolutionary 
theory of the sixteenth century has led to practical consequences 
of the most serious nature. 

(a) The first of these consequences was the growth of dis- 
sent, and the appearance of multitudinous sects. The right of 
private judgment meant ultimately the entire overthrow of ec- 
clesiastical and denominational authority. The Bible is not 
self-interpreting. Individual thinkers will inevitably disagree, 
therefore, as to its teaching, if they reject the dogmatic office 


of the Church; and men will not long walk together in religion ' 


unless they are agreed in their religious convictions. The dissi- 
dence of dissent has gone on for over three hundred years, and 
continues to afford some of the saddest phenomena of modern 
history. 

(b) Another logical consequence of the assertion of pri- 
vate judgment is the growth of modern rationalism. Private 
judgment means that individual thinking and scholarship—as 
distinguished from authoritative dogmas—shall determine our 
religious belief and conduct. The fact that this thinking and 
study is directed upon the Scriptures as the authoritative source 
of saving truth, does not save the process from becoming thor- 
oughly rationalistic. As has been said already, the Bible is not 
self-interpreting, and men who rely solely upon their own judg- 
ment in the study of its contents come inevitably to conclusions 
mutually contradictory. The result is that there are in effect 
as many Bibles as thinkers, and the real basis of belief is not 
the Bible at all, but individual thinking. 

The essence of rationalism lies in an overestimate of the 
capacity of human reason. It does not lie in the use of reason, 
but in the abuse. Reason, rightly used, is not opposed to au- 
thority. Authority which is really unreasonable—i. e., incap- 
able of rational defense—ceases ipso facto to be real authority. 
It is because there are good reasons for believing in the trust- 
worthiness of the ecumenical testimony of the Church that we 
accept that testimony as determining the nature of the Faith 
once for all delivered to the saints. If reason is not opposed 
to authority, neither is it opposed to faithy Pearson defines 
faith as an assent to the credible as credible. Such an assent 
is necessarily a reasonable assent—one justifiable by arguments 
which appeal to our reason. What constitutes the peculiarity 
of the assent of faith, as distinguished from other assents, is 
that it is concerned with truths which our reason cannot appre- 
ciate without the aid of Divine grace. - Spiritual things are 
spiritually discerned. This does not mean that reason is abdi- 
cated, or that the laws of reason are somehow revolutionized, 
but that our reason is assisted by grace while still acting accord- 
ing to its own laws—i. e., without ceasing to be reason. The 
human eye is nowise changed in nature, and is certainly not 
put out of action, when it is assisted by a telescope and dis- 
cerns in the heavens what without such assistance it could not 
have seen. So human reason is neither changed nor left inac- 
tive when the spiritually enlightened soul discerns the nature 
and validity of heavenly truths which lie beyond the capacity 
of unassisted reason to discover or understand. 
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No theologian may rightly disparage reason. It is a gift 
of God, and was given to be exercised and to be trusted. An 
irrational religion is a false religion. Our fault with ration- 
alism lies in its misuse of reason. It is the function of reason 
to consider and weigh all apprehensible things, but it must act | 
under proper conditions, with proper tools, and upon data which 
reason itself does not supply. The proper conditions are 
summed up by the phrase a right and docile disposition. The 
proper tools are the means of Divine grace which God has ap- 
pointed in His Church. The data are the contents of revela- 
tion—contents which in the nature of things are received 
through testimony—i. e., through authority. Reason must 
weigh the evidences of the trustworthiness of authority. But 
authority which is once found to be trustworthy must be be- 
lieved. It is as reasonable to reject the testimony of our senses 
because they bring us facts which baffle our powers of com- 
prehension, as to reject the authority of the Church, once found 
to be sufficient, because its teaching contains mysteries which 
our reason cannot fathom. 

Our position, as opposed to rationalism, is in brief this: 
We believe in the use of reason in religion, because we believe 
in thinking upon things Divine. But we insist that religious 
teaching is fallacious when it attempts to evolve out of one’s 
inner consciousness that which must come to us through ex- 
ternal testimony, and when it refuses to use the spiritual tools 
and assistances which are required to clarify and enlarge our 
powers of discernment. This external testimony is summed up 
in ecumenical dogmas, and these tools and assistances are avail- 
able in the sacramental life and atmosphere of the Catholic 
Church. They can be found nowhere else. 

Just now rationalism is claiming a place for unfettered 
scholarship in the Church. We surely can have no quarrel with 
unfettered scholarship, if it is the real thing. But it must be 
unfettered. That is, it must observe the laws of true freedom. 
No scholarship is really free which rejects the guiding principles 
and assistances which are needed for the attainment of trust- 
worthy results. A scholarship which repudiates the past, which 
studies Holy Seriptures as if it were something else than it 
really is, which neglects all truths that lie beyond the range of 
unaided mental vision—such scholarship is not free, nor liberal, 
but is misguided intellectual groping, doomed to failure and 
oblivion. Unhappily many are deceived by its pretentiousness 
and become a prey to every wind that blows. This evil is helped 
on among us by the neglect of our clergy to exhibit the genuine 
article—a ripe scholarship, developed under the conditions of 
true freedom and true success. 


(ec) To treat the Bible as the sole source of saving truth 
and the only rule of faith, can be justified in practice only on 
the supposition that it is self-interpreting and capable of secur- 
ing doctrinal unity among those who accept its authority. But 
the rise of Protestant dissent has demonstrated the incorrect- 


‘ness of such a supposition; and the logical outcome of this 


failure is necessarily either a return to ecclesiastical authority 
in the interpretation of Scripture—a course which would be 
fatal to Protestantism—or the surrender of faith in the Divine 
authority, properly speaking, of Scripture. This last result is 
in strict accord with the logic of private judgment. If my 
individual judgment determines for me the teaching of Scrip- 
ture which I must accept, I am not far from determining my 
faith by my owm reasoning simply, and not by the authority of 
Scripture at all. - I shall soon begin to distinguish between what 
seemed reasonable and what seems unreasonable in Scripture, 
and govern my faith according to my judgment rather than on 
the basis of the Bible considered as the Word of God. By im- 
perceptible degrees this logic has been working, and to-day Prot- 
estant thinkers are coming more and more to deny that the 
Bible differs in kind from any other book. Its inspiration dif- 
fers only in degree from the inspiration of much other literature. 
It contains the Word of God, but no consistent believer in pri- 
vate judgment may any longer assert that the fact that such and 
such language is contained in Scripture proves it to be, in its 
place and context, a part of the Word of God and of Divine 
authority. 


The outcome of all this has been the rise of a new school _ 
of biblical criticism. One which not only makes use, rightly 


enough, of canons of criticism which are applied to other litera- — 


ture, but which refuses in the name of scholarship (save the 
mark) to take into account the richer meaning and internal 
unity which biblical literature assumes when its Divine inspira- 
tion is allowed for. This meaning often exceeds the apparent 
understanding of the human writer; and, in certain critical in- 
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phenomena upon which the more radical higher critics base their 
present so-called results. 
4 These tendencies of Protestant thought—a continual drift- 
ing apart and away from ancient landmarks of doctrine—an 
increasing assertion of the claim of reason and of private schol- 
arship to displace authority, and a tendency to reduce Scripture 
to the non-authoritative level of other religious literature— 
these tendencies, I say, account sufficiently for the “down-grade 
of Protestantism,” and for the more or less pagan chaos in 
which we find ourselves. There is but one remedy for this chaos, 
viz., a restored supremacy over religious thought of the Catholic 
rule of faith, which teaches us to plant ourselves upon those 
premises of truth which have been held in the Catholic Church, 
as of faith, everywhere, always, and by all representative Cath- 
olic theologians, with the assurance that these truths will be 
found abundantly confirmed in the Holy Scriptures and will 
afford premises for such thinking as will never come to grief. 
Schisms exist in the Catholic Church, but in spite of these 
schisms a supernatural agreement in doctrine also exists, which 
makes it possible to say that, throughout her wide bounds, in 
every nation under heaven, the entire faith is taught and the 
sacraments of salvation are administered with their ancient 
significance. Additions to the faith exist, but no important sub- 
tractions or denials except in Protestant Christianity. 


LETTERS FROM A PARSON LAID ON THE SHELF 


VERY unexpected and a very much prized opportunity 

brought me to New York for the greater part of Lent and 
for Easter. I love New York. I was born there, and there I 
was trained for Holy Orders. It has grown to be one of the 
most beautiful cities in the world, and the drive along the 
Hudson River is unrivalled either in Europe or America. 

It is, however, as a Churchman, that I love New York the 
most. The Church there is a great and well-recognized power. 
Her splendid churches, her Homes, Asylums, Hospitals, and 
noble Parish Houses, dot the city over like stars, and I presume 
that if the principal citizens could be polled on a vote as to who 
was the first citizen of this great city, the ballot would show 
the name of Bishop Potter. 

The Church is easily foremost in works of charity and the 
bettering of mankind, and the Gospel of salvation is proclaimed 
in no hesitating way from her many pulpits. It is only fair to 
say that it is in the advanced churches you will ordinarily hear 
the plainest and most evangelical teaching. 

Of course, we Westerners, ever cordial and hospitable, find 
the New York clergy sometimes cold and chary about letting 
you inside their dining rooms. They say, “We shall be glad to 
see you in the chancel when you feel like it.” We say, “Come 
in to-morrow and dine with me.” As we grow more polished 
we will probably grow more cold, but let us hope not. 

Our New York friends ought to remember that not every 
Western priest wants a list of their rich parishioners. 

It is a privilege to spend a Lent in New York. There are 
so many churches, the services are so varied, so numerous and 
so adapted to all schools of thought and all religious tastes, that 
no one need be at a loss. My sense of humor has been touched 
by witnessing how greatly the service may be varied while stick- 
ing to the exact words of the Prayer Book. It has really often 
interfered with my devotions, the noticing how there is some- 
thing different in every parish from the one before, and yet the 
letter of the law is not violated. 

I hear the Litany said in splendid procession by a priest 
gorgeously vested, and then I hear it said from a faldstool on a 
level with the people, and then I hear it said at the same desk 
as Morning Prayer. Sometimes it is sung, and sometimes it is 
read, and sometimes it is gabbled, but it is ever the same un- 
changing Litany, and I can respond as fervently in one place 
as another; for long, long ago I became convinced that a struggle 
for absolute ritual uniformity would be the most useless and the 
most harmful struggle in which our Church could engage. 

| I find the Lent congregations at the usual five o’clock serv- 
jce in the parish churches of New York about the same as in 
Western city churches, largely feminine, and I do not see very 
well how this could be avoided. It is unreasonable to expect 
men occupied with affairs to come uptown to their parish 
churches in business hours. It is, however, very different at the 

_ daily noon services in some of the larger down-town churches. 

Nothing was more inspiring to me than my visit to old 
Trinity, which holds its own for beauty and dignity amid all 
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the more modern churches, at noon, the other day. The great 
church was absolutely filled from end to end with a congregation 
where men largely predominated, and such reverent men. The 
responses rolled off like one mighty voice, and the earnest 
preacher set forth in the plainest words the three old-fashioned 
duties of reading your Bible, saying your prayers, and going 
to church. The familiar hymns were led by a strong-voiced pre- 
centor, and I enjoyed every moment of the delightful half hour. 
It is the same in St. Paul’s, Calvary, and other churches. 

I have heard a good many sermons in New York this Lent, 
and I do wish that the preachers did not tilt so much at the 
wind-mills of heresies, and were not so doleful and despairing 
about the present state of things. An intelligent and influential 
New York layman said to me, “I would give a great deal, if, 
when I go to church, I could be sure of hearing a few uplifting, 


‘ comforting, helpful words, and not be obliged to abstractions 


about our Lord’s nature. I want to hear about His relations to 
my daily life, and how I am to meet my daily temptations.” 

There is something in this, though young men may con- 
gratulate themselves on their privileges, for the preaching is 
ten times more practical now than it was when I was a boy. 

Then why should preachers dwell so much on modern mate- 
rialism? As far as I can see, the world was never more inter- 
ested in grand ideals than now, and never did I know religious 
themes to be more in evidence, and to occupy more public atten- 
tion, than now. It is true that the calf of Aaron is devoutly 
worshipped, but the eagle of St. John has many a one to watch 
and glory in his splendid flights. 

My general impression of the great majority of the New 
York parishes is great activity and a great desire to be useful, 
and on the part of the parish priests, great devotion. They have 
the fault, not at all peculiar to them, of fussing too much about 
Christian Science and the other half hundred modern fads so 
much better not stirred up. 


What a grand place the General Seminary is getting to be! 
Such a contrast to the old jail of my student days. I know 
nowhere a group of buildings more harmonious and more ex- 
pressive, and if noble surroundings provoke noble aims, the 
Church has a right to look for a crowd of influential and de- 
voted priests for the years to come. Ciinton Locke. 


GOING TO CHURCH. 


Ir) ANY people think that they need not go to church. They 
sit at home, and perhaps read a little in their Bibles. 
This, they tell us, is all that God asks from them. 

But it is a great sin. For, you know, we are not saved by 
going straight to God the Father. Jesus Christ says, “No man 
cometh unto the Father, but by Me.” We must come to Jesus, 
or we need not try to come at all. And Jesus has told us how 
to come to Him. We “must be born again” of water and of the 
Spirit. It is only as members of His Church that the 
Lord Jesus Christ receives us. When we are baptized 
into the Church of Christ, then Christ owns us as His 
people. It is very plain that we must act like members of 
Christ’s Church, or we lose the blessings we have got by being 
born into it. Even though there were no special blessings to be 
got at Church, we should lose our place in the Church of Christ, 
if we never came to claim it. Keep in mind those words of God 
— “Not forsaking the assembling of yourselves together, as the 
manner of some is” (Heb. x. 25). Is that your manner? 

You will find the Services of the Church in your Prayer 
Book. Morning Prayer or Matins, Litany, and Evening Prayer 
or Evensong, are the chief services that are in constant use. 
Most of the Prayers and portions of Holy Scripture in them 
have been in the Church Services for many hundred years. It 
is a very good thing for you to go to Church and join in the 
prayers, as often as you can—and that not on Sundays only, 
but on week days too. Take care to join in the service with your 
heart and lips. 


“EPISCOPALIANS” (even if they think they are nothing more) 
might learn a lesson from their brethren of other names. In the 
first place, they might learn to become more familiar with the Book 
of Common Prayer, inasmuch as they have voluntarily accepted it 
as their guide in the religious life. In the next place, they might 
learn to be thoroughly loyal to our own institutions, our own be- 
liefs, custom and worship. A great point is gained when we can get 
a man to say “our,” and to say it with that esprit de corps that will 
lead him not to swerve either to the right hand or to the left— 
Diocese of Tennessee. 
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CHAPLAIN PIERCE’S WORKS IN THE PHILIP- 
PINES, 


“@ HE Standard’s (Baptist) special correspondent speaks in 
the following terms of the work of Chaplain Pierce in the 
Philippines: 

“The Anglo-American Church was organized by Chaplain 
‘C. C. Pierce, once a Baptist, now a most ardent High-Church 
Episcopalian. Though exercising a commission in the regular 
army he is styled ‘rector’ of this Church, and his congregation 
at the Quartel de Espana is the most representative ‘Prot- 
estant’ body in the islands. 

“Upon arrival here, in the autumn of 1898, he addressed 
himself to the task of acquiring a mastery of Spanish, and he 
‘succeeded, and is able to preach fluently in that language. In 
addition to his numerous duties he sought to reach the Filipino 
by conducting complete Episcopal services in Spanish and in 
this way influenced not a few publicly and over their own sig- 
natures to renounce Romanism. So far as practicable he con- 
formed to their religious notions and accordingly made his 
altar gleam with many candles. Episcopalians have themselves 
expressed surprise at the splendor of ceremonial to be witnessed 
at the Anglo-American church. Some thousands of dollars now 
stand to the credit in the bank to this congregation. 

“Chaplain Pierce is now in the United States, and is ex- 
pected to return to Manila with a large sum of money with 
which to erect an edifice and found a school. Not only does 
he attract the Filipino, but during his absence Chaplain Mar- 
vine has received into that communion several of the wealthiest 
Chinese in Manila, who have heretofore been at least nominally 
Roman Catholic. I have only words of commendation for the 
work that has been done by the Anglo-American Church, though 
I am too much set in nonconformist ways to fully appreciate 
the methods adopted in this propaganda. I am so desirous that 
something shall be done for the good of this great city that I 
do not find it in my heart to criticise methods. Time will dis- 
close the wisdom or unwisdom of these. Prophecies are not 
in order.” 


RECTOR UNCOVERS A MURDER. 


HEN Dr. Donne, afterward dean of St. Paul’s, London, 

was in possession of the first living he had, he took a walk 
into the churchyard, where the sexton was digging a grave and 
chanced to throw up a skull. The doctor took it up, and, influ- 
enced probably by unconscious recollections of a scene in “Ham- 
let,” indulged in serious reflections on the moldering remnant 
that once was the dome of thought, the palace of the soul. He 
perceived a small piece of headless nail sticking in the temple, 
which instantly excited other thoughts and feelings. He drew 
it out secretly and wrapped it in the corner of his handkerchief. 
He then learned from the gravedigger that the skull was that of 
a man who had kept a spirit store. He was an honest, but a 
drunken fellow. One night he drank two quarts of the spirit, 
and the next morning was found dead in his bed. 

“He weren’t much respected, ’cause he was nearly always 
tipsy; but the neighbors talked hard about his wife after he 
was gone. She was always a hard-workin’, respectable sort of 
person, but she married again the day after her husband was 
buried, an’ people didn’t like that. It wasn’t hardly decent, sir, 
was it?” 

The, doctor replied that he did not think marriage so soon 
after a bereavement was at all decorous, but suggested that the 
woman must have had some reason for such an uncommon pro- 
ceeding. He himself had conceived a terrible reason. Going 
on a round of visits to his parishioners, he called on the woman. 
Ameng other questions, he asked what sickness her first husband 
died of. She told the story he had already heard. The doctor 
suddenly opened his handkerchief and in a stern voice de- 
manded: 

“Woman, do you know that nail?” 

She felt as if an accusing voice from heaven suddenly 
thundered in her ears. Overcome with horror, she uttered a 
stifled ery. With her gaze fixed on the doctor’s face, she sank 
at his feet helplessly. 

“You know all. I did it—I killed him. Have mercy!” she 
tremblingly gasped.—Selected. 


Goop Friday is now a legal holiday in Alabama, Louisiana, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, and Tennessee. An attempt will be made at the 
next session of the Legislature to make it a legal holiday in Massa- 
chusetts. Shades of the Pilgrim Fathers!—Angelys. 
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THE DECAY OF METHODISM. 


To the Editor of The Living Church: 


READ with much interest, but deep pain, your editorial of 

April 7th on this subject. Please allow me space to ask 
you to consider the old proverb, “audi alteram partem.” 

I fear very much that your deduction is neither generous, 
nor consistent with the facts. You seem to think that the 
Methodist loss is our gain. I doubt it. Have you forgotten 
those damaging statistics brought out, last year, both in The 
Churchman and The Church Standard, in regard to our own 
These showed that while numerically our growth had 
been apparently more satisfactory than most Protestant 
Churches; and that while we gave more per capita than most 
of them for religious uses, yet we spent less per capita for extra 
parochial purposes than any of the large bodies in the land. 
Did not this show that we had less real missionary spirit, which 
is the true spirit of Christianity, than any of them? Was 
it not evidence that we were cankered with selfishness, the very 
seat and source of every sort of sin? Our people have more of 
God’s money per capita than perhaps any others in the land, 
and yet, see how the appeals from Cuba, from Puerto Rico, from 
the Philippines, go unheeded, though advocated by our most 
eminent Bishops. They have nothing for those starving souls, 
because their money is all absorbed in building great Cathedrals, 
or decorating and redecorating parish churches already so sump- 
tuous that they seem to have written on their doors, “No poor 
need apply.” 

Again, those statistics showed that of this growth only 2 
per cent were rescued from “the world, the flesh, and the devil” ; 
the rest came by our entering in on other men’s lines of work. 
Others had labored to win these souls from destruction, and we 
entered them into our fold, by the social prestige, and the re- 
spectability’ they would secure by becoming members of a 
Church composed almost exclusively of the so-called better 
classes, having only a few poor lying at our doors “expecting 
to be fed with the crumbs that fall from the rich man’s table.” 
That we did not raise them to a higher spiritual life is manifest 
from the fact above stated, in regard to missionary offerings. 
In the face of these facts the wail of these Methodist Bishops 
is to me, to the last degree, pathetic. 

Mr. Editor, did you stop to think what would become of the 
sinful and the lost in this land, if Methodism should lose its 
power? What have we to offer in lieu of that magnificent 
enthusiasm which they have displayed in winning those Western 
wilds from Satan and keeping them loyal to Christ? What will 
become of the erring and the fallen, the poor and neglected, and 
the laboring classes, when Methodism fails? A paltry 2 per 
cent of sinners rescued is all we have to show as the result of 
our evangelistic labors. Cod have mercy on the sinners of this 
country, when there is no one to care for their souls except the 
Episcopal Church as at present organized and conducted! 

The wail of those earnest men, deeply impressed with a 
sense of their responsibility, is a solemn warning to the whole 
country. What other body of Christians is feeling so keenly 
as they the spiritual indifference and decadence that is going 
on all around us? 4 

It is just as bad with us, as with others. The men are not 
going to church. You can scarcely find a man, in these parts, 
that will help in a Sunday School or any other sort of Church 
work. It is true with nearly all the Churches as with Rome, 
those who are leaving the Churches, are going to the devil, and 
not to other Churches. 

We are beginning to feel the effect of a generation or more 
of Godless education, such as we have been giving in our pub- 
lic schools, from which Christ has been expelled. There is no 
family religion; no home altar; no mothers who teach their 
children religion at their knees. Children are sent to Sunday 
School, where, for twenty minutes a week, they are under the 
instruction of, mostly, incompetent teachers, who do not know 
“what are the first principles of the Gospel of Christ.” 

It is a most serious situation that confronts us. My pro- 
foundest sympathies are with those Methodist Bishops, who rec- 
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ognize the danger, and deplore the conditions which prevail. 

I have but two criticisms on their action: one is that they 
confined their lamentations to the condition of Methodism, in- 
stead of taking in all Christians everywhere. The second is 
that they did not appoint their fast for Holy Week, and ask 
God’s children of every name to join with them in crying 
For unless something is done to stop 
this fatal drift, we are going over a precipice, not far ahead. 

The one bright spot around this dark horizon is, that this 
deplorable state of things is certain to compel Christian Unity; 
for only a united Church can successfully deal with such a 
threatened disaster. J. S. JOHNSTON. 

Bishop of Western Texas. 
[Bishop Johnston's letter is considered in the editorial pages. Epiror L. cl 


IS METHODISM AN “AMERICAN” RELIGION ? 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 
N THE excellent article in your issue of April 7th, on “Eng- 
lish Romanism and American Methodism,” are these words: 
“Tt (Methodism) is an American religion, distinctively so. sw 
Its foundations are strictly democratic and republican. Here 
we have Bishops whose chief function is to carry out the laws 
by the ministers and laymen.” 


Now, it cannot be unknown that the most bitterly-discussed 
question among the Methodist Episcopalians is the proper rep- 
resentation in legislation of the laity. This matter has been de- 
bated for very many years. In legislation, in the General Con- 
ference, etc., the clergy have an undue predominant voice and 
vote. The laity are not equally represented. This grievance 
led some years ago—I think it was in 1889, but I am not sure of 
the date—to the formation of the “Protestant Methodist 
Church,” which gave equal power, voice, and vote, to the laity, 
with the clergy thus following the early constitution of the 
Church, as is witnessed by the composition of the assembly at 
Jerusalem, which gave equal voice to the Apostles or Bishops, 
the elders, and the brethren or laity (see Acts, in loco). The 
American system of equal rights, etc., is not followed in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. It is, therefore, un-American, 
and the words of your eritic are not quite correct. There is a 
widespread and determined feeling among the laity of the M. E. 
Church, in this matter. As matters now stand, the ministers, 
the presiding elders, and the Bishops, rule, but especially the 
presiding elders. The laity have little or no voice in anything. 
Pastors are appointed without regard to the wishes of the local 
church. In some respects the M. E. Church is like the Roman 
Church. In both there is the system of appointing the pastor, 
or priest, without the voice of the people, and in both the emo- 
tional side of religion is emphasized. In both, hell (or purga- 
tory) is pictured forth in the most lurid language. Emotion- 
alism, whether as regard hell, or as to the most sacred matter 
of personal love to the Blessed Redeemer, is inculcated; as to 
the latter, the personal element of human love, or affection, is 
unduly magnified in a way that is shocking to sober minds. We 
are not to love our Saviour as we love our nearest friends, with 


a merely human passion, but with a sacred, sober, holy rever- 


‘authorized to disregard the people. 


ence, respect, and awe. Else we will draw near to what I hesi- 
tate but dare to call a sensual love, which is to a right mind 
almost blasphemous. 

In considering the similarities between Romanism and 
Methodism one must consider the autocratic authority at the 
head of each, from which there is no appeal. In all, both sys- 
tems are thoroughly un-American, and un-Democratic and un- 
Republican, and I do not hesitate to join issue with your talent- 
ed reviewer. The American system takes into account the 
wishes of the people. Methodism and Romanism are legally 
Both are hierarchical. 
Neither can long survive in their present form in free America. 

It is pitiable to see Christian, intellectual people groping 
in the dark on questions which were settled once for all, in the 
Apostles’ time, and which in our own “American P. E.” Cath- 


__olie Church have never existed. It is not known outside our 


own Church, that we follow the Apostolic precedent of the Coun- 


cil at Jerusalem in giving our laymen equal will and vote in the 


legislation and administration of the Church. Ought we not to 
enlighten the ignorant, by tracts, books, public and private con- 
ference, etc.? The Church Unity Society tries to do this work 
of preaching the (whole) gospel to every creature, whether 
Methodist, Baptist, Congregationalist, ete. 

Detroit, Mich. Wiuuram S. Sayres. 
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THE ANNUNCIATION AND THE FOURTH SUN- 


DAY IN LENT. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 
HE question which Dean Sargent raises is one that is not 
wholly confined to Anglicans. Shortly before Lady Day, 
when in conversation with a Roman priest, I found that some 
doubt existed in his mind as to which feast was to be observed. 
He decided in. favor of the Annunciation, but as to the correct- 
ness of his ritual I cannot speak. Unquestionably the weight of 
Anglican authority is entirely on the side of the translation of 
the Annunciation. In addition to the authorities quoted by 
your correspondent, I find that Ritual Conformity gives the pre- 
cedence of Mid-Lent Sunday as an ancient and general prac- 
tice. Blunt tells us that as early as 656 A. D. the Council of 
Toledo directed that the Annunciation be kept on the 18th of 
December so as not to interfere with the observance of Lent. 
Surely, the appointing of proper psalms does not determine 
the matter in favor of the Annunciation. In the Church of 
England there are no proper psalms for that feast. In the 
Prayer Book calendar of the American Church, the Feast of the 
Annunciation is rightly given for the 25th of March, but every 
rule has its exception, and the Church seems to provide for this 
in appointing that special psalms and lessons be read, not on the 
25th of March, but on the Feast. Consequently, when the Feast 
is translated, it does not follow that there is any breach of the 
Rubric, providing the psalms be said on the Festival. I think 
this interpretation is a legitimate one, and in the absence of 
any rubrical direction as to the method of procedure when 
feasts occur, it would certainly seem “lawful and right” to take 
for our guidance the practically universal opinion of those who 
are looked upon as authorities to-day, and who have already been 
quoted, P. Gavan Durry. 
Oconto, Wis., Holy Saturday, 1900. =| 
eet : 1% € « 
AN “EASTER MONDAY DANCE,” 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 
LARGE number of people from towns surrounding 
will probably attend the Easter dance which will be given 
by the ladies of for the benefit of ’s new armory.” 
I send you the above clipping from a certain city daily, as 
a specimen of the growing tendency of the general public, to 
profane the names of things held sacred by the Church, and as 
such, in common courtesy, deserving of some decent respect. 
It is bad enough to have the sacred Easter Feast profaned by 
being made the express oceasion for exploiting the bad taste, the 
empty vanity, and the cruel indifference of the woman’s hat. 
But what is one to say when we see, as in this case, not only 
Monday in Easter week—it is in form advertised for “Easter 
Monday”—but the thing itself styled in blunt phrase an “Faster 
Dance”? To what is our national fondness for treating every- 
thing once sacred and tender, with profane levity, coming to? 
But a sadder thing is the fact, that we of the Church have 
little right to complain of either the sects or the public, for 
any such profanation of our sacred names, things, or seasons. 
Church people, so-called and so calling themselves, have made 
Lent a butt of public ridicule, by their shallow pretences and 
shifty doings. They have helped turn the Easter Feast into a 
sort of holy hot-house show and Flora Flimsey display. And 
as for the dread Good Friday anniversary, how can we expect 
even Christian people to treat it with any consideration, when 
so commonly Church people pay no attention to any sober, self- 
denying observance of the Fridays in their Christian Year, and 
so universally trample with deliberate coolness on their Prayer 
Book Rubric requiring on such days, “such a measure of ab- 
stinence as is more especially suited to extraordinary acts and 
exercises of devotion”—not even on Good Friday, fasting in con- 
nection with their extra devotion? Verily, the Church’s foes 
are they of her own house. F.S. JEWELL. 


TAKE the non-observance of the Fridays of the year as an ex- 
ample of gross disloyalty to the Church’s rules by even some who are 
far above the average in good feeling and Christian sentiment. How 
many Church members pay any attention to this greatly to be desired 
weekly recognition of the sacrifice of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, and of the benefits we receive therefrom? Many who would 
be shocked at any suggestion that they should desecrate the Lord’s . 
Day, on which the Church commemorates the Resurrection of Christ 
from the dead, openly and constantly ignore—utterly ignore—the 
Friday observance of Christ’s precious Death upon the Cross, not- 
withstanding the fact that no rule is more explicit than the one 
which declares all Fridays of the year shall be fast days—Church 
Messenger. 
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THE “ECUMENICAL CONFERENCE ON FOREIGN 
MISSIONS.” 


LARGE and miscellaneous gathering, which bears the 
above name is on the eve of a ten days’ session in New 
York City. All sorts of religious bodies are to be represented— 
officially and unofficially—and our Board of Missions has sent 
a delegation to the Conference. This last fact has confused 
the minds of a good many, leading them, whether with pleasure 
or with regret,to attach an ecclesiastical significance to the 
gathering which it is very far indeed from possessing. 

Some haye seen in the attendance of Churchmen a sort of 
ecclesiastical precedent, such as might be urged hereafter to’ 
justify some dangerous action by this Church. Unhappily, 
there are those among us who would gladly make a precedent 
out of this affair if they could, and for this reason, if for no 
other, we regard the presence of Churchmen at the Conference 
as unfortunate. It is confusing. But ecclesiastical precedent 
it is not. This Church has taken no official action whatever. 
If our Board of Missions chooses to send representatives to alien 
gatherings, such action is performed solely on its own responsi- 
bility. It is strictly extra-canonical. The Board is not author- 
ized to take even the first step towards a change in the rela- 
tions existing or not existing between this Church and other 
religious bodies, and it is altogether unlikely that they have any 
idea of attempting to do so. Nothing which the gentlemen who 
are attending the Conference in question may say or do at that 
gathering has the slightest official or ecclesiastical value. No 
precedent can be established by their attendance which can law- 
fully be urged as involving any action whatever by this Church. 
Whatever may be the merits or demerits of their attendance, it 
remains, so far as the Church at large is concerned, private ac- 
tion and no more. When the Church desires to be represented 
officially in any gathering, she has a General Convention by 
which such representatives can be appointed. These gentlemen 
have not been thus appointed. 

Such considerations help us to deal with another misappre- 
hension. We refer to the desire that, or fear lest, this Church 
should somehow be involved in an implied recognition of the 
ecclesiastical status of the other bodies represented in this Con- 
ference. Such a consequence would indeed follow, if the Con- 
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ference were a gathering of “Churches,” attended by duly ac-.. 


credited and official representatives of this Church, or were in 
any other way recognized by this Church as an ecclesiastical 
gathering. But, fortunately, such is not the case. As we said 
before, this Church has taken no action whatever, and is not 
in the slightest degree responsible for any action which the 
Conference may attempt. : 

What is more, we feel quite sure that, so long as the Faith 
and Order of this Church remains what it is—“a sacred trust,” 
committed to her by the Lord Himself, and “incapable of com- 
promise or surrender,” as our Bishops expressed it in their 
Declaration on Unity of 1886—no recognition of the claims of 
the so-called Churches there represented is possible. Certainly 
no one is empowered to commit this Church to such recognition. 

We may be pardoned, in view of doubtful utterances made 
by certain Churchmen, if we dwell upon this point. We are 
ourselves as anxious to secure the restoration of visible unity 
between the alienated portions of Christ’s Church as we very 
well can be. But Church Unity must necessarily be based upon 
a common faith and order—upon the Divinely-appointed Faith 
and Order of the Catholic Church. To enter into pretended 
ecclesiastical: relations with man-made hierarchies is not te 
promote Church Unity, but is to subvert our own ecclesiastical 
status and to betray a sacred trust. We seek peace, but always 
through the truth. The duty before us is not to put this Church 
on a level with human sects, but to assert the truth and win 
back wanderers from the fold. This Church has always suc- 
ceeded best, when she has not been afraid to emphasize her 
claims, her unlikeness to the sects around her. 


ONE more misapprehension, however, needs careful atten- 
tion. It is feared that a conference like this will seek to take 
the first step towards the fulfilment of a policy which has been 
urged in many quarters—~. e., the establishment of some mutual 
understanding with reference to the fields to be oceupied here- 
after by our missionaries. 

We do not believe that such a result can follow. In the 
first place, the Churchmen who are in attendance have no power 
whatever to involve this Church in such an arrangement, if 
they desired to do so. In the second place, there are enough 
sound Ohurchmen among the number of attendants to pre- 
vent this Church from being compromised. In the next 
place, the Board of Missions presumably would not allow itself 
to be bound by such an understanding. Finally, if such a dis- 
aster were to occur, the Church herself would step in, and our 
missionaries would continue as heretofore to go wherever the 
Church sent them. 

But this is a convenient opportunity to insist upon a broad’ 
principle—a principle which some of our brethren are in danger 
of forgetting. It is this; that the mission to make disciples of 
all nations was given by Christ to one ministry only—the min- 
istry of the Apostles and their successors. We have no quarrel 
with any who may preach the Gospel—often in‘’sadly imperfect 
forms—to the heathen. We do not forbid them to labor. But 
when we are asked to divide the field with them, we are asked 
to do more than we have a right to do. Their work is not 
equivalent to ours. We bring not only the knowledge of Christ, 
but the Church of Christ as well. Christ gave us this mission, 
and it is our duty to gather all nations into the Church. There 
can be no compromise here. Wherever Divine providence opens 
the way, we must go and must fulfil our Lord’s parting eom- 
mand to make disciples in His Name. 

We have made these remarks, partly to relieve the minds 
of some who fear the results of this Conference, and partly to 
warn any who may wish for what loyal Churchmen would regard 
as disastrous. We do not desire to attack anyone. But if our 
opinion be asked of this Ecumenical Conference, we give it. 
We regard the name Heumenical, as used in this connection, 
as absurd. That word has a definite historical meaning which 
is utterly inapplicable to this gathering. We are interested 
in the proceedings of this body. We are glad to have mission- 
ary problems discussed, and missionary information dissem- 
inated; but we are truly sorry that Churchmen have identified 


} 


themselves with it, and thus have confused the minds of many. © 


We hope that nothing of the kind will occur again. We say this 
without doubting for a moment the lofty motives of all con- 
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cerned. The Conference is an unreality so far as Churchmen 
are concerned. Our methods are radically different from those 
of the other religious bodies represented. This difference is 
due to the Divine arrangements to which we adhere. Our method 
must be dominated and penetrated through and through by our 
episcopal polity. It is not in this regard subject to modifica- 
tion. To discuss our methods, therefore, with those who scout 


_ at the episcopal office, is surely a vain performance. 
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- number of laymen who want to do some Church work, and yet 


HAS THE CHURCH BEEN A FAILURE IN 
AMERICA ? 


‘T IS with feelings of sadness that we have given space to the 
letter of the Bishop of Western Texas printed in this issue 
under the title of The Decay of Methodism; sadness, first that 
the Bishop should have so misunderstood our own editorial; but 
greater sadness that the Bishop should seem so greatly to mis- 
understand the Church itself, or, at least, to have written in 
such a strain as to confuse in the minds of his readers, the 
facts concerning the relative positions of the Church and the 
Methodist body in this country. 

And first, as to the questions of fact. A very pains-taking 
effort to obtain information, on the part of the Living Church 
Quarterly for 1900, shows that a fraction under 10 per cent. of 
all candidates presented for Confirmation to our Bishops, were 
from the Methodists. This effectually disposes both of the 
Bishop’s denial that any considerable proportion of the lament- 
able drift from Methodism comes to the Church, and also of 
his belief that the decadence of Methodism is into irreligion. 

And the second question of fact which we desire to correct, 
is as to the nature of our own editorial. The whole point of 
the thoughts which we tried to set. down, but evidently failed 
to make clear, hinges on this sentence: “Zo the extent that 
we have been true to our faith, to its divinely established polity, 
to its great High Priest, and to His divine revelation in His 
Word, we have gone on conquering and to conquer.” All the 
suecesses which this American Church has won, all the good 
for humanity that it has accomplished, has been because to 
some extent, this Church has been true to her faith, her polity, 
her great High Priest, and His revelation. 

Contrariwise, all her failures, all her miserable shortcom- 
ings, all those humiliating conditions which the Bishop has so 
truthfully portrayed, have been the result of the failure of her 
people to be entirely true to the Church idea. The miserable 
niggardliness of her missionary offerings, are the direct result 
of a failure to comprehend that Holy Baptism effects an actual 
change in the life of the individual, and in his eternal condi- 
tion. We need hardly say that we are not here maintaining 
that the unbaptized heathen is consigned at death to eternal 
damnation; but neither is he translated to the Presence Cham- 
ber where is vouchsafed the Vision of God. The necessity for 
bringing the multitudes into covenant relation with Almighty 
God, has not been so persistently maintained as to have resulted 
in the missionary enthusiasm which would otherwise have been 
aroused. 

On the other hand, this missionary necessity has not been 
wholly or entirely overlooked, as every missionary, every church 
erected, every soul brought into the Church, is a substantial 
proof. The editor of the Living Church Quarterly wrote ad- 
visedly when he declared, after a careful analysis of conditions, 
“We doubt whether in any period of the world’s history since 
the Constantine era, has the Church, where without royal or 
coercive influence, received so large accessions from outside her 


_ own ranks, as is the case here and now.” 


It is undoubtedly sad that only 2 per cent. of the persons 
brought to Confirmation, were from the ranks of professing 
unbelievers. But again it must be remembered that the num- 
ber of English-speaking people in this country who profess no 
religion whatever, is very small; and statistics cannot dis- 
criminate between those who practise their religion, and those 
who only profess it. Out of 283,811 families investigated in 
Philadelphia recently, ,only 17,388 declared that they had no 
religious preference, and only 31 were avowed atheists. - 

It is not altogether the case that “the men are not going 
to church.” It is true to a vast extent; it is untrue also to a 
Whatever may be the case in Western Texas, the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew has proved that, generally speaking, 


- men can be found who are willing to do Church work; and the 


Brotherhood problem has been very frequently to find work 
that men could do, rather than men willing to do work. It is 
an actual fact that to-day the Church is embarrassed by the 
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she seems to have no active work for men in their particular 
positions to do. 

We are undoubtedly feeling the effects of a godless educa- 
tion. But was not education godless when St. Paul and St. 
Peter preached the Gospel? Was it not godless when St. An- 
selm converted the Northern races? When St. Patrick, St. 
Ninian, and St. Augustine preached in the British Isles? Edu- 
cation is godless, because the Church shifted the education of 
her children on to the State, instead of keeeping it in her own 
hands. The Church has no more right to complain that the 
State does not teach religion, than the State has to complain 
that the Church does not teach political economy. 

The position set down in our editorial is entirely true. “To 
the extent that we have been true to our faith,” we have made 
stalwart Catholic Christians, who believe all the articles of the 
Christian faith. To the extent that we have not been true to 
our faith, we have gathered in teachers who preach spurious 
gospels, “adapted” creeds, and an expurgated Bible, and laymen 
who have no desire to do aught for the Church beyond provid- 
ing for their own personal comfort. 

To the extent that we have been true to our “divinely estab- 
lished polity,’ we have made Churchmen who are true to the 
Church wherever they go. To the extent that we have not 
been true to it, we have made Churchmen that lapse into sectar- 
lanism when they move away from the stone walls of their 
church. Does not the Bishop of Western Texas know that al- 
most all of the South, east of the Mississippi and north of 
Florida, was originally settled by Churchmen from Virginia, 
whose Churchmanship was not strong enough to propagate itself 
away from the home influences? Is it not absolutely dem- 
onstrable that the lamentable preponderance of sectarianism 
through the South to-day, is due directly to the weakness of the 
Churchmanship of the Virginia pioneers? A century and a 
half ago, the Church was weak and almost unknown in the 
East, and relatively strong in the South. Why are those con- 
ditions reversed to-day? Surely our point is abundantly 
proven: To the extent that our Churchmanship has been true 
to the Church, it has succeeded; to the extent that it has been 
weak, it has lamentably failed. 


Tue fact is, if we look only on the dark side of the subject, 
we have a gloomy enough view. Worldliness rampant, mission- 
ary offerings scanty, false teaching in our pulpits, temporising 
in high places. 

But this is only a narrow view. In reality, there is no 
room for pessimism. The Church is moving on, “conquering 
and to conquer,” in spite of all the forces that oppose her, within 
and without. 

Has the Bishop sufficiently remembered that the ministry 
in which he has part, and that ministry alone, is the ministry 
which holds the divine promise? Has he given sufficient weight 
to the fact that the excellent work of the Methodists at best 
brings men to a knowledge of Christ, while the Church of 
Christ seeks to incorporate them into the Body of Christ? Has 
he sufficiently remembered that the Church of Christ has a spir- 
itual, sacramental food to give His children, while other bodies 
are content with an unsacramental supper ? 

The Bishop writes most discouragingly of his own jurisdic- 
tion. But the Church has not failed in Western Texas. To 
the extent that the Church has been true to herself and her 
divine Head, she has been enormously successful. The Bishop’s 
own labors have been abundantly blessed. 

But—might results have been better? Have all the divine 
helps to the Christian life beeen thoroughly tried in Western 
Texas? Alone of all the Bishops of the American Church, the 
Bishop of Western Texas each year reports a number of persons 
received with “Lutheran Confirmation,” and therefore not re- 
confirmed. Is Lutheran Confirmation by one outside the apos- 
tolic ministry identical with the “first principle” of the Laying 
on of Hands of one whose touch with prayer on the head of an 
earnest applicant calls down the .seven-fold gifts of the Holy 
Spirit? Has the Holy Spirit been given sufficient opportunity 
among such conyerts in Western Texas ? 

We write this in a very serious frame of mind. We are 
not seeking to bring censure upon our right reverend father in 
God. But he has publicly borne witness to the sad state of the 
Church within the limits in which he is its accredited head, and 
we believe he will welcome suggestions as to its improvement. 
We beg to encourage him with the thought that the Church 
has not failed in Western Texas, that alien bodies are not nec- 
essary to the religious life of the community, that the Church 
has the power to propagate holy lives without outside assistance; 
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and that fo the extent that there seems to be failure, to that 
extent the Church in Western Texas, and wherever else like 
conditions prevail—only too largely everywhere—has not been 
“true to our faith, to its divinely established polity, to its great 
High Priest, and to His divine revelation in His Word.” 

Yes, the “one bright spot” among all this turmoil of sects, 
this babel of tongues, is that it must sometime “compel Christ- 
ian unity.” But the Christian unity must be a unity in the 
One Church of Christ; not a unity in which Christ is left out. 
The Church must be one-—‘as Thou, Father, art in Me, and I 
in Thee”; the unity of perfect oneness. In trying to effect 
Christian unity, men fail to see that Jesus Christ has already 
effected it. He has provided a Church of His own creation 
which is forever one with Him, because He has, as by holy mat- 
rimony, united it into His own mystical Body, so that He and 
His Church are one and inseparable. To effect unity among 
Christians, it is necessary that rival organizations cease to hold 
adherents away from the Family of God; that men be taught 
clearly, that the Church of Christ is not a Church among 
churches, a Sect among sects, but a family to which children 
are born by Holy Baptism. Courtesy must not stand in the 
way of seeking for a real unity. Christ’s unity is impossible 
so long as Churechmen do not see that Methodism and sectarian- 
ism of every name, is impossible to reconcile with it. If Meth- 
odism is needed in this country, it can only be because Christ 
has failed. These sects must melt away, and their adherents 
accept the divine institution already waiting for them, before 
the prayer of our divine Lord can be fully accomplished. 

To preach a gospel lacking its practical elements of totally 
abjuring sectarianism, is to make the Church weak and sickly, 
and to delay the consummation of her perfect unity. 


WE CALL attention with regret to a misprint in the beauti- 
ful poem by Mary Ann Thomson which appeared in our issue of 
last week, page 1270. The poem was entitled “Easter Even,” 
and the error was in the first word of the fifth stanza, which 
read Once, instead of One. The verse should read as follows: 

One, repentant and forgiven. 
At His side we know is found: 
Countless souls, their fetters riven, 
Do they not His praise resound? 


eg a i See a ees 


For both Professor MeGiffert and Dr. Hillis we are able 
to feel real sympathy. Both find themselves in a position in 
which their minds revolt from the standards of Presbyterianism. 
Both have reverence for the body with which they have so long 
been associated; and, we can fully appreciate, both find it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to tear themselves from the environment in 
which they have conscientiously worked for so many years. 

In the case of Dr. Hillis we may even go so far as to ex- 
press sympathy with his intellectual position. Without being 
able to indorse the close approach to blasphemy in the terms 
in which he publicly expressed his repudiation of the doctrine 
of Predestination as taught by Presbyterians, we are yet able 
to agree with him that the doctrine as thus held and taught, is 
contrary to Scripture, to reason, and to the Christian reliance 
on the Love of God. 

But the fact that he is convinced that the Presbyterian 
position is wrong, does not make it right in good morals for 
Dr. Hillis to remain in the Presbyterian ministry and teach the 
opposite, of Presbyterian doctrine. It does not make it right 
for him to violate his ordination vow nor to repudiate the West- 
minster Confession, without first withdrawing from the Pres- 
byterian ministry. Neither does the intellectual position of 
Professor McGiffert justify him in remaining in a false position. 

We honor both these gentlemen for their recent action in 
withdrawing from the Presbyteries in which their lot was cast; 
the one from that of Chicago, and the other from that of New 
York. They have taken the only step that was possible for a 
man of honor placed in their position. We only hope that they 
may sometime find their way to see where lies the whole Truth 
which has been revealed by God to man, and which is held in 
trust by the Catholic Church. But most strongly do we hope 
that neither of them may be tempted to apply for admission 
to the Church’s ministry, under any false pretence that the 
Church is too “roomy” to insist on an exact Faith, or that they 
may ever desire admission to any religious body whose tenets 
they cannot unqualifiedly accept. 

The action of both these gentlemen will remove a decidedly 
unpleasant question which would otherwise have arisen for 
solution by the approaching General Assembly. Now let Pres- 
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byterians ask themselves, Are our standards which we have 
adopted, right? Do we do well to maintain our separate exist- 
ence in opposition to the Church of our forefathers ? 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


L. G. P. THERE is no book. so far as we know. treating of the growth of 
the English Church during the Nineteenth Century. from a statistical point of 
view, for the reason that the statistics are not available for purposes of com- 
parison. Much of such matter, however, appears in the Oficial Year Book of 
the Church of England, issued each year. Foran excellent idea of the progress of 
the Century in the Church of England, read Fowler’s Church History in Queen 
Victoria’s Reign, and also Tucker's Lhe English Church in other Lands, or The 
Spiritual Expansion of England. Both these are small works. and may Le procured 
of The Young Churchman Company. Milwaukee. 


KICKING. 


OES he kick?” We were just passing a blacksmith’s forge 
D when we heard the question asked by the apprentice who 
was cautionsly approaching the horse driven up to the door. He 
laid his hand upon the flank of the well-fed and well-groomed 
creature, watching intently the slightest motion of the head or 
the least deflection of his eye. “Does he kick?” he asked again 
as he walked around to stroke his muzzle and to examine his 
nostrils. And as he had yet received no answer he stepped back 
a pace and scrutinizing the sleek gelding from ears to heels 
said, “He looks to me like a kicker.” 

We passed on wrapped in thought. That lad was uncon- 
sciously a philosopher. He had learned that the amount of 
kicking in this world does not depend upon the kicker’s environ- 
ment, but upon his disposition. The important question is not 
whether there is anything to kick about, but only whether it is 
the nature of the beast to kick. If it be in him to kick he will 
kick just as quickly at a house-fly as at a bull-dog. If he is 
“built that way,” he will kick at the groom that feeds him as 
promptly as at the driver who flogs him. As all horsemen know 
it becomes at last his one sole amusement even when alone; for 
while other horses are dozing in their well-bedded stalls, the 
kieker’s heels can be heard playing a noisy tattoo upon the 
wall behind him or the partitions at his side. Treat him ever 
so gently it matters not. If he be a “kicker” he will always 
and everywhere and under all circumstances find occasion to 
kick, oY 
And it is just as true of human nature as of horse nature. 
The rumpus a man makes in his family, his neighborhood or his 
chureh, depends very little upon the kind of treatment he re- 
ceives, but a great deal upon the disposition that resides in his 
breast. He will kick at a broiled woodecock as savagely as at a 
codfishball. His breakfast coffee is too hot or too cold, too weak 
or too strong, each day in succession. His daily paper, laid 
beside his plate, is ridiculous in its art criticisms, absurd in its 
financial theories, and idiotic in its politics. Sundays the choir 
is “off the key” and the preacher “off his base”; and at the close 
of the service, through which he has sat with his coat-collar up, 
he searches out the president of the board of trustees and de- 
mands that the sexton be “fired.” 

It is the kicker who keeps church and society in a ferment. 
Theoretically he may believe in popular sovereignty and the rule 
of the majority, but practically he believes in himself. He 
never surrenders an opinion and never gives up a policy. 
Though a minority of one, he carries his point by force of per- 
sistent agitation; since in the vain hope of securing peace, men 
and principles are both sacrificed to his temper or his whim. 

It need not be inferred, however, that all kickers are either 
male or malicious. There is a great deal of kicking in this 
world which is merely irritable and feminine, just as there are 
horses that are always lifting their heels, who never strike. The 
most confirmed shrew is often at heart a gentle creature, and 
the habitual scold would go miles out of her way to do a kind- 
ness. But the disposition to find fault is seldom cured. It 
grows by what it feeds upon and it feeds upon whatever is near. 
Many a woman who would die at the stake for a great issue will 
keep her whole household in torment if there be a nick in a tea- 
cup or a stain on the table-linen. Bishop Butler used to say 
that “Nine-tenths of religion is simply good nature.” It might 
be truthfully added to that, that nine-tenths of the miseries of 
this present life are due simply to the impatient and irritable 
spirit which goes through the world not to see how many things 
may excite grateful feeling, but how many things may be found 
at which to launch a spiteful heel; and the mischief wrought 
is out of all proportion to the real intent, for it is the sensitive 
souls that most easily succumb to injustice, as Cowper himself 
has reminded us that | 


“A kick that scarce would move a horse 


May kill a sound divine.” —TheInteriop 
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The Criminal—His personal Environment. 
Resident Chaplain, State Prison, San Quentin Prison, San Quentin, California. 


A Scientific Study. By Augus Dr ahms, 
New York: The Macmillan Co. Price, $2.00. 

Here is a book worthy of more than a passing notice. The 
‘subject is one that more and more is demanding the attention of 
the thoughtful, whether he be a student of sociology in general, 
-or of the different phases of criminology and penology. 

The author does not work at long range, but has had excep- 
tional opportunities for study, by personal contact and close 
observation as resident chaplain of the state prison at San 
Quentin, Cal. The treatment is thorough and scholarly. The 
arrangement embraces the philosophy of crime in genetical and 
historical outline. A chapter on identification and type, classi- 
fication and categories, including the instinctive criminal, the 
habitual and the single offender. These are treated psycholog- 
ieally and physiologically, and heredity and evironment as relat- 
ing to the origin of the different grades of criminals are consid- 


-ered. There are also the statistics of crime as to recidivation, 


< To quote Mr. Drahms, p. 38: 


_ fications, conditions and other factors to be considered. 


' among criminals are also found among good men. 
--eriminologists should not be too dogmatic. 
not been said. 


increase and decrease, juvenile delinquents, hypnotism and 
-erime, a chapter on penology, and last but by no means least, a 
‘bibliography alphabetically arranged of works in English upon 
-eriminology, with authors, ete. 

Mr. Drahms is a disciple of Lombroso, who contributes an 
introduction, in which he says, “I have not had the good fortune 
for some time to find an author who so thoroughly understands 
my ideas, and is able to express them with so much clearness, as 
the author of this book.” The author does not blindly follow the 
path of any speculative school or single leader, as is evidenced by 
much that is the result of original thinking and profound 
research. 

To those specially interested, it is refreshing to have some- 
thing void of sickly sentimentalism, and at the same time ration- 
ally sympathetic. It seems to us that no’ social problem de- 
mands greater care and intelligent consideration than the phase 
herein presented. It really concerns every one directly or in- 
directly. The value of this and similar works, embracing inves- 
tigation, speculation, experimentation, lies in the fact of our 
-solidarity. There is presented to us, from various sources, much 
that is crude. The matter at hand is not yet woven into an 
-exact science. It is in a formative stage, and yet no more so 
than are many other philosophies and cults. Out of this chaos, 
-cosmos will come. 

To those desiring helpful data and intelligent inspiration, 

‘the pages under review are a boon. It does not follow that we 
-all may reach the same conclusions as those of the learned 
-author.' Here, as elsewhere, our experiences and observations 
do not trend in one way, and doctors disagree. Some teachers 
are positive that there is an anthropological criminal type so 
pronounced that organism would seem to be the only explanation 
-of criminal phenomena. Crime, according to such a theory, is 
-disease, and all wrong-doing the result of physical degenera- 
tion or arrested development. Others doubt this, wholly or in 
part. The ultra type theory seems to have no place for responsi- 
bility in its philosophy; nevertheless, there is something, not 
-everything, in it. 
“Type, as such, transmits 
itself unerringly. The criminal resemblance, so-called, not so. 
An Italian, or an Englishman, or a Teuton, may be picked out 
-among a thousand; a criminal, with peril. . . Not one 
-of its criminological advocates would go to the extent of affirm- 
ing the persistency of criminal type as an unerring biological 
fact in its law of transmission.” 

A great deal has not yet been proyen. Much there is in a 
‘speculative and experimental stage, and always there are modi- 
The 
‘same anomalies, peculiarities, idiosyncrasies, which are found 
Theoretic 
The last word has 


One thing seems sure to us, that in most cases, responsibility 


--eannot be wholly shifted on the ground of cerebral, physiolog- 


ical, or other anomalies. When we take up these physical and 


- material elements alone, man appears to be the creature of fate, 


~with a destiny unalterably fixed. To be scientific, we must be 


a 
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mindful of other facts just as sacred and as real as the mechan- 
ical or material. Man has a soul as well as a body, and some- 
times rises superior to all hindrances of heredity and environ- 
ment. 

The largest class of delinquents in any category are first 
offenders, or, as Mr. Drihms designates them, “single offenders.” 
These should be kept from the incorrigibles. The sentence 
should not be long. The material is hopeful as to restoration 
of character. The inequalities of law sometimes affect this class 
seriously. We could illustrate with many cases at Jonia. A 
young man had been in the habit of borrowing a bicycle from a 
certain shop. One day he failed to return it on time, was 
arrested and sentenced to the reformatory for five years. Previ- 
ously his reputation was not bad, and this was the first offense. 
About the same time we received a man charged with “burglary 
and highway robbery,” who got six months. When convicted of 
burglary, he was released on suspended sentence, and in that 
period of probation committed the highway robbery. Is it any 
wonder that invidious comparisons are made, and men become 
bitter? As affecting rich and poor, the man guilty of some petty 
malfeasance, or the bigger rascal, great difference may be noted. 
“The higher grade, who sin out of their abundance and therefore 
have not the excuses of the more impoverished classes, are not 
unusually treated to a retributory penalty lenient inversely to 
the gravity of their offense” (p. 213). Of course all this does 
not relieve the offender of responsibility, but at the same time, 
it emphasizes the fact that society should assume at least a 
share of the blame, and be interested in finding a remedy. 

The work under review is full of facts and figures. There 
are 53 tables of great value to the specialist. Chapter X., on 
the Demography of Crime—subdivided, Recidivism, Increase, 
Decrease—will bear close study. 

The concluding chapters briefly touch on the penological 
side of the subject, in favor of labor, discipline, education, relig- 
ious privileges, indeterminate sentences, parole system and other 
approved reformatory measures. Reading the book has been a 
pleasant and helpful task, and our hope is that it may contribute 
its share toward the better understanding of the men and women 
who, though guilty of wrong-doing, are our brothers and sisters, 
and by no means beyond hope. There are about 85,000 people 
“behind the bars” in the United States. There are said to be 
720,000 convictions for crime annually in this country. Surely 
we cannot afford to be indifferent, and the subject is more im- 
portant and vital than many that occupy more time and attract 
more attention. Cyrus MENDENHALL. 


Chaplain of the State House of Correction and Refor matory, 
Ionia, Mich. 


Words of Exhortation. Sermons preached at St. Paul’s and elsewhere. 
Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt, M. A. London, New York and Bombay. 1900. 


Canon Newbolt is one of the best masters of a pure and 
graceful style among English preachers, and is also a sound 
theologian and a man of unusual spiritual power. These ser- 
mons correspond to the reputation of their author, and are to 
be ranked with those of Liddon, Church, and Newman. 

The humblest reader can derive profit from them. The 
young preacher should saturate himself with them—not in order 
to imitate, which would be impossible, but—to gain a fuller 
realization of the devotional atmosphere and spiritual beauty 
which he should seek to impart to his sermons. 

‘Poor People.” 


By 


By J. K. Friedman. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.50. 

Here is one who has walked and talked with them, loved 
with them, supped off homely fare with them, shivered with the 
same blasts that chilled them, and worked and laughed and re- 
joiced with them. A simple tale of simple folk, for which one 
is the better for the reading. Sudermann’s Dame Care tells of 
poor people, but no ray of merest pleasure warms the page, 
while Mr. Friedman’s friends move and are moved by the same 
emotions, if not tried by the same troubles, that come to all men. 
The Campaign of the Jungle, Under Lawton Through Luzon. 


Volume of the “Old Glory”’ series. 
trated, medallion cover. 


Being the Fifth 
By Edward Stratemeyer. Cloth, illus- 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.25, 
To those boys who have followed the fortunes of Ben, Wal- 
ter, and Larry Russell in their previous campaigns, this volume 
will receive a hearty welcome; for the sterling character of the 
boys is unchanged. ‘They are always anxious to be on the firing 
line and ready for any “special” service their chief may require 
of them; while the facts of the campaign under the gallant 
Lawton are closely followed. The boys find opportunity for the 
exhibition of many hair-brained little expeditions on the side, 
all of which do them final credit, while getting them into 
some tight boxes. But the glory of the Flag is upheld and pro- 
motion comes to the deserving. All boys are sure to like this 
last of the series. 
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Men With the Bark On. New York: Harper & Bros. 
Price, $1.25. 

A collection of short stories of the rough type of manhood 
which the artist-author knows so well how to portray. ‘Men 
with the bark on die like the wild animals, unnaturally, un- 
mourned, and even unthought of, mostly.” No one approaches 
Mr. Remington in his gift of reproducing in illustration and 
pen pictures, the fighting man of the plains—a type fast disap- 
pearing from the world. One is likely to forget, unless fre- 
quently reminded, that these tales are not pure fiction, but 
mostly pure fact, and of such stuff as history is made. For this 
are we debtors to the author and should preserve for our youth 
the heritage which is ours. The tales are dramatic and thrilling 


from cover to cover. 


By Frederic Remington. 


BELMONT. 
A Tale of the New South. 


By VIRGINIA C. CASTLEMAN. 


CHAPTER XI. 
A SLEIGH-RIDE. 


Al N UNUSUAL amount of.snow had fallen in Westmore- 
land, where the winter season is generally short and mild. 
What was more wonderful still, this snowfall did not melt in 
the usual rapid fashion peculiar to Virginia clime, but owing 
to the continued cold had lain a week upon the ground, and 
the sleighing continued fine. What sleighs the people had in 
readiness—which were few—were speedily brought out, and the 
moonlight evenings of this January, 18—, drew many informal 
visitors to Belmont. 

“What sweeter music than sleigh-bells, Ellen Lee?” queried 
Winifred, as the two descended the stairs together. Their rela- 
tionship was rather that of attached sisters than of pupil and 
teacher, for the eldest daughter of the Willoughby household, 
now nearing her eighteenth birthday, was older than her years 
in many ways; while the young governess, with her light step 
and joyous face, looked very girlish for twenty-three. 

Ellen Lee gave a smiling assent to the question, but blushed 
as Winifred asked: 

“Are you going sleighing to-night ?” 

“T think so,” the girl replied in a low tone, as they entered 
the parlor and found a number of young people talking to Mrs. 
Willoughby; and among others, the familiar face and figure of 
Walter Rowland. 

Scarcely had the bustle and chatter occasioned by the ex- 
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change of greetings subsided, when the door-bell rang, and , 


through an opening in the portieres Winifred saw Joel’s head 
bobbing past and heard her name mentioned in rather loud 
tones. None of the others seemed to notice it, being busily 
engaged in a conversation in which she was not particularly 
interested. While she was wondering who the caller might be, 
she saw Carlton come quickly out of the library. Her curi- 
osity was still further aroused, and she answered at random the 
remarks addressed to her. Joel’s retreating footsteps were fol- 
lowed by a double tread in the hall. 

As Carlton repassed he looked at her with an expression 
which said plainly: “You are wanted.” Feigning excuse, 
Winifred left the room hastily and found him awaiting her 
in the hall. 

“You are wanted, Miss Carey. A visitor in the reception 
room. I thought you would rather Joel did not take him into 
the parlor ;”and Carlton held out a card upon which, surrounded 
with a design of flowers intended to impress the eyes of the 
public generally, was printed in large letters: “Mr. Peter 
Mills.” 

“Tnsufferable impudence!” exclaimed the governess, the hot 
blood surging over the transparent whiteness of temples and 
brow betokening her mortification. 

“Thank you for sparing me the ordeal of introducing him 
to the company,” she added, looking up to find Carlton regard- 
ing her with an amused expression on his usually serious coun- 
tenance. 

“Shall I excuse you?” he asked. 

Winifred laughed resignedly: 

“I suppose I must see him. He comes from my own neigh- 
borhood. By the way, Mr. Carlton, this is the very man who 
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bought Salisbury; and he has been the bane of my existence for 
several years with his obsequious conceit.” 

Carlton’s brow darkened. 

“If he bothers you, you need only appeal to me, and I will 
kick him out of the house.” 

“Oh, there won’t be any necessity for violent measures. 
Well, I must meet my fate heroically;” and suppressing a 
smile, Winifred entered the reception room, curtained off by 
portieres from the parlor and dining room on either hand. An 
awkward figure arose from a shadowy corner and bent itself 
double by way of salutation; then straightened itseli—as much 
as possible for so angular a specimen—upon its bow legs, with 
an attempt at dignity. 

“Most happy, Miss Winifred, most happy to find you in this 
beautiful retreat, even though you do not offer me the cordial 
hand-shake of the South.” 

“Pray be seated, Mr. Mills,” was the reply, in as severe 
a tone as the young woman could assume. She was struggling 
to keep back the laughter which the appearance of the gallant 
Mills never failed to excite, save when his persistency pro- 
voked her to anger. 

“These chairs are most luxurious to one who has traveled 
a hundred and fifty miles over rocky roads and frozen rivers to 
visit the object of his affection—I meant adoration !—admira- 
tion!—anything you please, Miss Winifred! Don’t, I beg of 
you, annihilate me with your glance; I am already below zero, 
I assure you. To proceed with my former observation, Miss; 
the object of my admiration I find situated in surroundings well 
suited to her artistic nature.” 

“How on earth did you get to this part of the world, Mr. 
Mills?” asked Winifred, no longer able to restrain her curi- 
osity. 

“You may well ask, Miss. JI wonder myself how I have 
survived a trip upon a boat furnished with an ice-cutter, but 
nevertheless imbedded three days and two nights in a mass of 
frozen water, which retarded her progress effectually! I aimed 
to arrive in the country of my—my—admiration, if you will 
have it so—about New Year’s Day, when calling is a thing to 
be looked upon with favor; but I arrived a week after date, 
owing to the— a— somewhat isolated situation of my— my— 
beloved!—don't, Miss, if you please, reduce the thermometer 
lower than it has fallen within the past few days—ten below, 
I do assure you. I am like a floating iceberg, without a resting 
place, unless you allow me to sun a little while—but a passing 
hour or so—in the— a— the warmth of your presence—” 

“Mr. Mills!” 

“Ten below zero, Miss, and no offense meant!” 

“To what, sir, am I to attribute this unexpected call at 
this somewhat unseasonable hour?’ was her chilling inter- 
rogative. 

The floating iceberg was temporarily arrested in its onward 
course. 

“Unexpected, did you say? Oh—object of my admiration— 
never unexpected. So long as life lasts in this poor frame, 
wherever the light leads, though it be to the Polar Regions (as I 
thought it was in truth when I stranded on the deep a day or 
two past) there shall Peter Mills follow.” 

“This is unpardonable, sir. I must ask you to the door—” 

“Time! only a few moment’s time, Miss. If I have said 
anything to cause displeasure—to excite emotions—I beg par- 
don on my knees.” 

“Get up, and be seated, sir!” and Winifred resumed her 
own chair with a resigned countenance, as she motioned her 
grotesque suitor to the farther corner of the small apartment. 
He obeyed in a cringing manner, and Winifred, who, from past 
experiences, understood his silly conceit to cover a truly kind 
heart, was moved to say in gentle tone: 

“T hope you left all well. Have you seen my mother 
lately ?” 

“From a distant corner of the church, Miss, a few Sundays 
ago, did I behold her lovely face. What pleasure it gave me, 
Miss, to remember her kindness when my sister lay ill of fever, 
and she came to Salisbury with words of sympathy and delica- 
cies for the sick. That day I shall never ‘forget, Miss.” As_ 
the man forgot himself, he grew more unaffected in speech and 
looked more the honest peasant that he was, and less the puppet 
whom a surface education had created. 

“My mother is a ministering angel!” said Winifred. 

“She is, Miss, an angel on earth, and her daughter a heay- 
enly satellite.” 

A quickly-repressed explosion of laughter from the outer 
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‘ing for you, and it is only ten, after all. 


_ moments I get you alone are few and far between. 
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folds of the portieres, sent a second wave of crimson over the 
girl’s face. 

“T had almost forgot, Missi in the glow and warmth of the 
presence of my—admiration—the object of my visit. Miss 
Winifred Carey, will you take a sleigh-ride under the full moon, 
in a double sleigh, driver and horses hired for the occasion at 
an unknown stable beside the margin of the frozen river? Do 
not refuse, I beg of you! Think of the one hundred and fifty 
miles traveled, including a number of watery leagues!” 

“T have a fear of icebergs, Mr. Mills.” Winifred’s tone 
was one of suppressed mirth. 

“We will steer our course away from the river, at your 
command, Miss.” 

aL shall die of hysterics, Sir Dolph, if you don’t move 
away.” (This in an aside to the curtain.) 

“T see signs of relenting in your eyes, Miss!—” 

Winifred rose, her eyes flashing with anger. 

“Mr. Mills, you have said enough. This is not the first 
occasion upon which I have refused to sleigh-ride—or, in fact, 
accompany you anywhere; and it is the last time your impu- 
dence will be tolerated!” 

(At the word impudence Mr. Mills started visibly.) 

“She does not appreciate the sacrifice,” he groaned; 
woman! heartless art thou!” 

“Stop your affectation, and talk sense, man,” she cried, as 
loud as she dared, not to be heard in the parlor. “If you don’t 
walk out of this house quietly, and take yourself home imme- 
diately, there will be trouble. It is very foolish of you, Mr. 
Mills, to act in this way, when you have some common sense—” 

“Before I leave, Miss, in the abrupt manner indicated, I 
would beg to make a confession to relieve my conscience.” 

“Conscience is sometimes overtruthful,” she murmured. 

“True enough, Miss; but having as a youth dedicated my 
life, my possessions, to Miss Winifred Carey, I would not turn 
aside to ask any other woman to be enshrined upon the tablet 
of my heart without first offering you my hand; but since you 
disdain me, you will not be surprised nor displeased, first object 
of my admiration, if I seek a bride from the lower walks of 
life? Adieu, my first love—you will not be displeased ?—or—” 

“Indeed, no, Mr. Mills,” she interrupted, hastily, “I shall be 
delighted to know that you have found a suitable partner in 
your own station.” 


“oh, 


They had both risen now from their respective chairs. 

“She may not be able to paint a picture—to adorn the 
walls of Salisbury with portraits of former generations—such 
as you—” 

“But she can cook a dinner far better than I, Mr. Mills, 
and that is much more to the point—” 

“Exactly so! Farewell.” 

“Clock done struck ‘leven, Miss Winnie,—lights goin’ out in 
de hall!” interrupted Joel, poking his monkey head through the 
curtains. 

“Impossible! Farewell, dream of my youth—” but Wini- 
fred had retreated down the dimly-lighted hall, and her visitor 
stumbled to the door, escorted by the grinning Joel. 

“Whar git dat sleigh, Mister?’ 


But no answer came from the dazed suitor, who, muffled 
in the fur robes, was presently speeding away to the sad music 
of rejected sleigh-bells. 


Instantly the light flashed up and Winifred re-appeared in 
the hall. 


“Joel! Joel! Another stery on your conscience—but I 
must be grateful to you, nevertheless.” 


“Tt’s Mas’ Dolph, he done put me up ter it; he done got 
fidgety—an’ clock done strike ‘leven dis mornin’, Miss Winnie— 
he! he! he!” ; 

As Joel disappeared, Carlton emerged from the shadow of 
the stairs. 


“You shan’t be cheated out of your sleigh-ride. I am wait- 
Get on your wraps 
They won’t miss you in 


“I told them you had 


in two seconds, and come to the door. 
the parlor,” he added, as she hesitated. 
a visitor. Come!” 


There was no resisting Sir Dolph in such a mood. It was 


- but a moment before they were off. The night was glorious, 
the moon round and orange-hued; and the air, though frosty, 
--was not too cold. 


it seems the 
How would 


“Ah! J have waited for this night, Love: 
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you like to ride on and on with me, Winifred, and never come 
back?” ‘ 

_ “Tam yours to-night, Sir Dolph, and I think I could go on 
forever where you bid me.” 

“T am longing for the waiting-time to pass, Love, when I] 
will have the right to defy those jealous eyes which watch you. 
Well, what care we?” 

In after years, whenever she saw the full moon in the 
winter sky, memory brought back to Winifred that scene; the 
silent night, the glittering snow, and the soft radiance of light 
upon the noble face of Randolph Carlton. 

“So he offered you Salisbury, did he, little one?’ 

“Havesdropper !” 

“Have I not the right to know what concerns my Winifred ? 
Strange, is it not? that you should be so closely associated with 
Salisbury and Belmont, the two homes of my ancestors, which I 
once thought to inherit!” 

“T would rather have Sir Dolph poor, with unstained honor, 
than all the former wealth of both estates.” 

“And I,” he answered, “would rather live in poverty with 
Winifred, than reign lord and master of Belmont to-night—at 
such a sacrifice as was once required.” 

“And what was that?’ she asked, timidly. 

“To take to my bosom a serpent in disguise,” he answered, 
briefly, knowing she would understand. The clock had struck 
eleven when they reached Belmont again, but light still burned 
in the hall. As they ascended the steps of the veranda, Wini- 
fred noticed that Carlton looked pale and shivered visibly. 

“You are cold!” she said quickly. “Let me get you some 
wine.” 

“Do you not know I never touch wine? 
Maynard blood.” 

“Nevertheless,” she replied, steadily gazing at him, “never- 
theless, I beg you to-night, to break your resolution—for my 
sake! Yow are no Maynard, Sir Dolph!” 

“You are right. I will wait here if you can bring me a 
glass without disturbing anyone.” 

Winifred sped to the dining room—she was glad to find no 
one was about—and, taking a decanter from the sideboard, 
poured out carefully a small wineglassful of the ruby liquid, 
and carried it to Carlton. He drank it, handed back the glass, 
and in another moment was gone. 

She turned—to confront Mrs. Willoughby! 

“Has your visitor just left?” she asked of Winifred, with a 
sinister smile. 

“Oh, no!” was the cool reply. “He went some time ago.” 

“T thought I heard a sleigh drive up.” 

“You did.” Winifred was pale now, but defiant. “Mr. 
Carlton took me out an hour ago, and as he seemed to be chilled, 
I took the liberty of getting him a glass of wine.” 

“Ah! Do you not think it was a little imprudent staying 
out so late in the cold, Miss Carey? If you are weather-proof, 
Randolph is not, most decidedly.” 

“Good night,” said the girl, wearily. She did not feel 
equal to further words; but once in her bedroom, her eyes 
flashed dangerously at the remembrance of Mrs. Willoughby’s 


It is poison to the 


surveillance. Perhaps she is right, after all, Winifred. You 
have been imprudent to-night; but—you are not sorry! No! 
you cannot regret one happy hour with him you love. But be- 


ware! Those words, “You are no Maynard, Sir Dolph!” will 
not be soon forgotten. 
[To be Continued. ] 


SPEED OF A. TROLLY CAR. 


THE speed at which the car runs depends upon the force that 
impels the current through the wire, and which is called electro- 
motive force. The greater the electro-motive force, the higher the 
velocity. If the current passes from the wires in the cable through 
each motor separately, and thence to the rails, each machine will re- 
ceive the effect of the whole electro-motive force of the current; but 
if after the current has passed through one motor it is directed 
through the other, then each machine will be acted upon by only one- 
half the electro-motive force, and, as can be seen at once, the velocity 
in the first instance will be twice as great as in the last. This fact 
is taken advantage of in regulating the speed of the car, and controll- 
ing switches arranged so as to direct the current through the motore 
in this way, are designated as belonging to the series parallel typs 
the name being from the fact that when the car is running slow, the 
current passes through the two motors in series—that is, through 
one after the other; but when the motors are running fast, a sep- 
arate current passes through each machine-—From “What Makes the 
Trolly Car Go,” by Witttam BAXTER, JR., C. E., in Appletons’ Popu- 
lar Science Monthly for February. 
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+ THE FAMILY FIRESIDE 

Seat ixtseivenibettsaesaesiieseieieeaat 
THE MORNING LIGHT IS BREAKING. 


The morning light is breaking 
Throughout the Eastern sky, 
And glorious beams are flashing 
In radiance on high; 
The clouds in rolling masses 
Are fringed with seven-fold light, 
And deepen in their splendor, 
As Day succeeds the Night. 


Already angel cohorts 
Are standing in array, 
And waiting for the signal 
To mount and speed away ; 

And soon th’ archangel’s trumpet 
With thrilling blast shall sound 
Throughout Death’s vast dominions, 
And wake from sleep profound. 


And while the saints are waking 
And mounting up on high, 
May we in that blest concourse 
Speed onward through the sky; 
And upward, ever upward, 
At God’s commanding word, 
We shall ascend in triumph 
To meet the coming Lord. 
Rey. J. R. NEWELL. 


MORE FORGOTTEN HEROES. 


At three years ago the public pulse in this country was 
deeply stirred. An explosion took place in the engine room 
of the torpedo boat Thrasher, then lying in Portsmouth harbor. 
Lynch, a young stoker, chanced to be just outside the engine 
room and in perfect safety. Knowing, however, that a chum was 
inside, he at once plunged into what was graphically described 
as “a pit of death.” Regardless alike of death or agony, he 
seized his comrade and carried him out. Unhappily, his heroism 
had been unavailing. The rescued man died almost immedi- 
ately. Lynch, after weeks of unremitting care, came out of the 
hospital with his injuries cured to all outward appearances, and 
it is gratifying to be able to state, received every mark of ap- 
preciation for his noble conduct. He was awarded the Albert 
medal, the highest honor available for such a deed. This was 
presented to him in the presence of all the troops at Portsmouth 
by the General in command. 
And now, before narrating the end, an interlude in the 
shape of an incident which will, I feel sure, interest at least some 
of my readers. Two or three months later, a great temperance 
meeting took place at Portsmouth under the auspices of Miss 
Weston, “the sailors’ friend,” when about three thousand blue- 
jackets and marines were present, and among the number, Lynch. 
At the end of the speeches, when the actual results had to be 
seen, the young stoker came forward, and after remarking that 
since his “little event” he thought he had had quite as much 
drink as was good for him, took the “blue ribbon” pledge. The 
effect of his example was electrical. No one need be ashamed to 
follow when a hero of heroes led the way; and about one hundred 
others at once imitated his example. It was a striking and 
heart-stirring scene. 
But Lynch really gave his life in the fruitless endeavor 
to save his friend. His injuries, though apparently cured, had 
left their traces. He had to leave the service, and died at his 
ce in Ireland last year. His heroism had not been a nine- 
days’ wonder. The Admiralty—a most unusual departure— 
ordered a funeral with full naval honors, while a public subscrip- 
tion was utilized, partly as a provision for the hero’s aged 
mother, and partly in a memorial at Portsmouth to himself. 
History repeats itself, and in the present case, I think very 
singularly so. About six months ago, an explosion exactly 
similar to that on board the Thrasher, took place in a wena: 


tory at Battersea, on the south side of the Thames. 


workman, ponne 


Tom Carson, was—like Lynch—outside the explosion 
ie in safety. Believing, erroneously as it turned out, that i 
See oom he wes much attached, lay dying in the 

; rushed in, exclaiming, “My mate! 
My mate!” On discovering his error—his friend chanced to be 
in another part of the works—he just managed to stagger out, 


only to die a few hours later at the hospital. 
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So far as the conditions and the heroism are concerned, 
the two events seem to be practically identical. It was far 
otherwise with respect to the leading characters. Poor Tom 
Carson—he was but twenty, and engaged to be married in three 
days—received scant recognition for his brave deed. The pa- 
pers of the day, of course, gave details with appreciative com- 
ment, and that was all; by the outside world his name is already 
forgotten, and these things ought not to be. There could be 
a remedy, only it is to be feared that it will never be forth- 
coming. 

It is not altogether uncommon for people to give voice to 
their views with respect to the spending of vast wealth, if they 
should chance to be in the enviable position of possessing the 
same. Individuals who express themselves to the above effect 
are usually subject to the shafts of ridicule from a captious 
and unbelieving world. It is argued, on most inadequate 
grounds, that the acquisition of the wealth would altogether 
change heart and aspirations. I see no reason why a man of 
average brains, common sense, and character, should not have 


correct views of the responsibility of riches, and carry out such © 


views, if unexpectedly riches should become his portion. Per- 
sonally I am not ashamed to air my own aspirations in that 
direction, and am mentally armour-proof against ridicule. If 
T were a millionaire—in English money, be it noted, since the 
plan would easily absorb a million dollars—there is one enter- 
prise on which I should embark as soon as the essential prelim- 
inaries admitted of a beginning. I should look out for a suit- 


able plot of ground in one of the poorest districts of London, - 


and after ample endowment for clergy, services, and church 
agencies, such as schools, clubs, ete. I would build a stately 
and beautiful church. All available space on the walls and 
elsewhere should be covered with memorial tablets, brass or 
marble, according to the architect’s design. Each of these tab- 
lets, and also every stained-glass window, should be a memorial 
to some hero or heroine of humble birth. A fair proportion 
should be dedicated to recording the heroic deeds of the past, 
the rest to be filled up year by year in the future. And when 
my fane was completed, the first names to be inscribed on the 
rod of honor should be those of the Scottish fisher lad, and the 
young Battersea workman, Tom Carson. LONDONIENSIS. 


FIGURATIVE WORDS. 
By Assy S. Marsa. 
(U AYSIDE flowers are often unnoticed when the beauties 
of the garden and hothouse are admired and extolled. 
So the flowers of our daily speech are often unheeded, while 
those of the poet are pointed out and praised. 

Many single words are vivid pictures, full of tenderness and 
feeling, though by constant use they seem to have been robbed 
of all poetry; these are aptly called by rhetoricians, faded 
metaphors. As we use the word obvious, we usually fail to re- 
member that we are using it figuratively, not in its original 
plain meaning of something lying in the way. Astomshed 
means in derivation, thundered at; an astonished man, one 
thundered at—strength rather than beauty being found in this 
expression. 

The word affront is also clearly a faded metaphor, originally 
meaning to meet face to face, which surely does not imply any- 
thing obnoxious, as the word affront does to-day. Symbol, as 
first used in its present sense, must have presented a strong 
figure. Symbols, things cast together, or collected. St. Augus- 
tine and other early writers applied the word to the creeds, 
either because all important doctrines. were collected therein, 
or because of the tradition that each Apostle contributed a 
sentence to the creed bearing their name. Much beauty is thus 
woven into the word, symbol. Quick, in the Gothic tongue, was 
literally life, or anything alive, as opposed to the dead and 


death. A telling figure it must have seemed when first used in ~ 
another sense, though the metaphor has nearly faded out, to-day. 


Words of this class, used figuratively at first, but now consid- 
ered as plain language through constant use, are more rarely of 
Anglo-Saxon than of Norman-French origin; still, there is a 
sufficient number to mark the poetical spirit of our forefathers. 

Although alliteration, rather than rhyme, marked the 
poetry of the early English, we find the word rhyme of Anglo- 
Saxon origin, and meaning number. Pot and cup are forcible 
examples of figurative words, the first by a direct metonomy, 
where the thing contained is substituted for the container; the 
other, cup, meaning originally a tub, and possibly receiving its 
present application from the ample potations of the Saxon 
thanes, 


a 


One here recalls the long dining hall of Cedric the 
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Saxon, the stately Rowena, the knightly and clerical guests, 
the dogs, the jester, the servants below, and among them the 
disinherited son. Surely, much is contained in the short mono- 
syllable, cup. 

Faint has a singular origin from an Anglo-Saxon word, a 
verb meaning to grow musty, or to decay. When first applied 
to its present use, a strong picture it must have seemed. 
Wrong originally was twisted or turned from the direct, the 
right. Tide and tidy both originate in a word which meant 
time, and it needs but little imagination to discover that which 
led to the application of time to both tide and tidy. 

If we receive the allegorical explanation of the old story of 
Beowulf, we find the imaginative mind that would speak in 
figures, and can easily think that the words were thus applied 
while the Anglo-Saxon was the common tongue of England. 

Coming to words of later use; knowing that the word 
plague is from the Greek, meaning a blow, a disease that would 
decimate towns and strike terror to the City of London, might 
well be called a plague. Does a vain woman remember that 
_ the word was probably first applied to a woman, who, besides 
being what we now call vain, was empty-headed as well? Pos- 
sibly vanity and much intellect do not, even in the boasted nine- 
teenth century, often exist in the same individual. These are 
some of the wayside flowers, not all attractive, you will say: 
true, but flowers of speech still, and even obnoxious weeds grow 
by the way-side and bloom. 

Aggravate, aspire and absolute, are all faded metaphors; 
aggravate, to make heavy; aspire, to breathe; absolute, to free 
from. One can easily see the pretty conceit that turned each to 
its present use. Rivals originally were those who together 
owned or used a brook; because of the inevitable quarrels of 
these joint brook owners, in medigval times, some imaginative 
person called them rivals, dwellers on opposite sides of the same 
brook; and the word has come down to us laden with the stories 
and romances of the robber-knights and their debatable fords. 
Figures strengthen speech; and, though this is a prosaic 
age, and poetry is not in vogue, figures of speech and figurative 
words are much used; the one to emphasize a point or elucidate 
a thought; the other, half unconsciously, making use of the 
poetical instincts of the past. Every spoken language has its 
own distinctive forms of growth and accretion, of fluctuation 
and change; and this one, of the constant use of figurative 
words until the second application of the words becomes the 
one generally received, is an interesting branch of study, and 
one in which many wayside treasures can be gleaned. 


TO PREPARE FOR PARIS. 


WHAT TO READ BEFORE YOU GO, AND WHAT TO DO WHEN YOU 
GET THERE. 
RE You Going to the Paris Exposition?” asks Margaret E. 
Caldwell in the April St. Nicholas; and assuming that you 
are, and that you are a girl, she gives you some useful hints. 

All over the land, she says, young girls are beginning to 
plan a trip to the Paris Exposition. By means of tourists’ 
elubs, with their low rates and monthly payments, many girls 
of small means, girls who earn their own living, will be able to 
go. To these, and especially to such of them as have traveled 
a little, a few suggestions may prove helpful. 

Do your looking up and reading now, while you are at 
home and have the time. But if not used to solid reading, do 
not plunge boldly into a French history that goes back beyond 
the days of Charlemagne, and then feel sad and discouraged 
when you discover that you cannot remember the names and 
dates. 

Read the story-books of travel. But read them intelligently. 
When you see in one something about “poor Marie Louise, whose 
history was one of life’s riddles,” if you do not know why her 
history was one of life’s riddles, look it up. Find out all that 
you can about her strange career. 

When you read something about “Marie Antoinette’s Swiss 
cottage,” and the trouble that it caused, do you not feel inter- 
ested to know what the trouble was, and why a Swiss cottage 
caused it? Then, about Marie Antoinette herself. Are you 
familiar enough with her story to make your visit to the Tuil- 
eries a double pleasure because you can, in fancy, people it, 
as you walk, with the gay throng who once made history there? 

3 ‘Unless you know the story of the people who made the his- 
tory of these places, you are seeing only wood and stone; you 
are missing the best—the vital, breathing part, the life. Every 

- girl who has clearly settled in her mind any facts of French his- 
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tory, who knows anything about the life-stories of France’s 
famous people, or about the places where the history was made 
or the lives lived, will find that her knowledge has added won- 
derfully to her enjoyment of the trip. . . . 


And now for another suggestion. Cultivate the habit of 
observation. If you are weak in this, begin to-day to develop 
your powers. Many persons came back from the World’s Fair 
at Chicago with their minds all a confused jumble. Ask them 
what they saw, and they would invariably reply, “Oh, I saw so 
much that I really can’t remember any one thing.” The objects 
that they saw made on their brains no more lasting impression 
than on the retina of their eyes. They knew that they “had 
a lovely time,” and often were “dreadfully tired,” and that their 
“hotel was bad,” and, apparently, that was nearly all that they 
did know. Not being used to observing, they had seen so much 
that they were not able to assimilate anything. Many people 
go through picture galleries in the same blind way. They see 
so many pictures that no single one impresses them sufficiently 
to take its place on “memory’s wall.” Make up your mind that 
you will notice well. Make up your mind that you will remem- 
ber the best of what you see. 


The girl who goes to the Paris Exposition leaving no one 
behind for whose benefit she is sight-seeing, is poor indeed. 
Surely each of you has some one to whom you wish to write, 
to whom you wish to describe your trip ‘so well that it will be’ 
her trip, too. If you have such a friend, and if you think of 
her when you see anything that specially interests you, and if 
you say, “Now I will tell her about this—she will enjoy it,” you 
have found the best method of cultivating the memory. 


THE DINING ROOM. ° 


The air of a dining room must be fresh and not too warm. 
Furniture must be free from dust. Table cioth must be laid straight 
and smooth; napkins folded simply and not in fanciful shapes, as 
fans, etc.; the edge of a knife turned towards the plate; bowls of 
spoons and tines of forks turned up; knives and spoons must be 
placed at the right of a plate, forks at the left; place knives and 
forks in the order in which they are to be used, the first one used 
on the outside. All glasses must be placed at the right. Napkins 
and bread and butter plates placed at the left. Carving knives, fish 
knife and fork, ete., should be laid on a side table until needed, then 
placed quietly and quickly, the knife at the right of the platter, and 
the fork at the left. Extra plates, glasses, knives, forks and spoons 
should be in readiness on the sideboard. Such things as mustard, 
vinegar, etc., which may be wanted, should be in readiness on the 
side table or in the pantry. 

A meal must not be announced until everything is ready which 
is or may be needed. 

Any dish from which a person at table helps himself should be 
offered at the left. Any dish which the waitress serves should be 
placed at the right. : 

Glasses for water must be kept filled. 

In removing a course, food must be first taken, then soiled glass, 
china, silver and cutlery; then carving cloth; and lastly crumbs. 
Soiled plates and dishes should be removed from the right. 

To remove a carving cloth fold it quickly together and lift to 
tray. Everything relating only to one course must be removed before 
serving another course. Plates and dishes must never be piled 
together so that china rests on pieces of silver. 

_ A waitress should not leave the dining room until she is sure 
that there is nothing more for her to do. 

Before a girl is an “expert” in waiting she must learn: To 
stand straight; to step lightly and quickly; to dress neatly; to keep 
tidy hair, clean teeth and clean finger nails; to close a door without 
noise; to take proper care of a dining room, silver, brass, lamps, and 
polished wood; to handle dishes and silver in a quiet manner; to 
carry dishes without having them touch the dress; to treat carvers 
with as much respect as if they were razors; to sharpen carvers; 
to cut bread; to make butter-balls; to dress salads; to make sand- 
wiches; to make coffee, tea, and chocolate. 


SoMETHING should be done to root out a false condition that is 
eating into our American manhood like a cancer, and which makes 
the rich man send to Yale or Harvard to pore over Greek and Latin 
and the classics, the lad who is of a mechanical turn and naturally 
fitted to be a mechanic. The result of this nowadays is, that the 
college keeps turning out useless mechanical doctors and lawyers and 
clergymen, who, properly trained, would have made good mechanies. 
This evil is attributable to the absurd notion of the time that there 
is something degrading in manual labor. When that idea is rooted 
out, society will be the better for it, and the workman will take more 
interest in the affairs of those in whose employ he is. Like begets 
like—Builder and Woodworker. 
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Church Calendar. 


April 1—5Sth Sunday (Passion) in Lent. 
(Violet). 

ns 6—Friday. Fast. 

F 8—6th Sunday (Palm) in Lent. (Violet). 


12—Maundy Thursday. Fast. 

“  18—Good Friday. Fast. . (Black). 

14—Saturday. Easter Hven. Fast. (Violet). 
(White at H. C. and at Evensong). 


“ 15—Sunday. Waster Day. (White). 
““ 16—Monday in Haster. (White). 
“ 17—Tuesday in Haster. (White). 


“  20—Friday. Fast. 
22—1st Sunday after Waster. 
24—Tuesday. 


(White), 
(Red at Hvensong). 


“ 25—Wednesday. St. Mark, Evang. (Red). 
“ 26—Thursday. (White). 

“ 27—Friday. Fast. 

““-29—2d Sunday after Easter. (White). 


30—Monday. (Red at Evensong). 


ee 


Personal Mention. 


Tup address of the Rev. Kmmprr Bocock is 
changed from 331 South Broad St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., to 2638 Lawrence St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Tub Rev. WILLIAM HowarRD FALKNER has re- 
signed the rectorship of St. Philip’s Church, West 
Philadelphia, to accept the rectorship of St. 
Peter’s parish, Baltimore, and will enter on his 
new duties May 7th. 


Tue Rey. 8S. MacpHerson, curate of St. Mary 
the Virgin’s, New York, has been elected to and 
has accepted the rectorship of St. John’s Church, 
Roxbury, Mass. 


THE Rev. BENJAMIN SUMNER McKnmnzin has 
resigned the work at Seguin and Lockport, Tex., 
to accept a call to the rectorship of St. Stephen’s 
parish, Sherman, Tex. 


THe Rey. Dr. J. A. O’Mmpara should be ad- 
dressed at San Jose, Calif. 


ARCHDEACON RADCLIFFH, of Colorado, after 
ten years in that Diocese, for five of which he 
has been Archdeacon of missionary work, has 
resigned to accept a similar position in the Dio- 
cese of Central Pennsylvania. After May 15th, 
address Harrisburg, Pa. 


Tub Rev. J. L. Tucknr, D.D., has accepted a 
call to the rectorship of St. James’ Church, 
Baton Rouge, La. Dr. Tucker was formerly rec- 
tor of Christ Church, Mobile, Ala. 


Tup Rev. WILLIAM TusON has resigned his 
pastorate at Port Angeles, Wash., to take charge 
of a church at Jackson, Calif. : 


Tun Rev. JOHN W. H. WEIBEL is to be ad- 
dressed at Riverhead, L. I., N. Y. 


Tu address of the Rev. SAMUEL G. WELLES 
is changed from Peoria, Ill., to 917 Dayton St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Tup address of the Rev. SHARLH M. WREN is 
changed from 221 Hast 7th St., Pomona, Calif., 
to P. O. Box 1669, Anaheim, Calif. 


DIED. 


ALLEN.—From darkness into light, on the 
morning of April 4th, at Rochester, N. Y., SARAH, 
wife of Richard J. ALLEN, aged 61 years. 

“At eventide it shall be light.” 


RICHARDSON.—Entered into Life Eternal, in 
Louisville, Kentucky, April 7th, Sustm MorcGan 
RICHARDSON, beloved and only daughter of Bettie 
M. and the late Hdmund T. Richardson. 

“Grant her, O Lord, eternal rest, and let 
light perpetual shine upon her.” 


THARNE.—At the home of her son-in-law, 
Charles Gobrect Darrach, Ridley Park, Pa., on 
April 7th, 1900, SaraH, wife of the late Rey. 
Walter THARNE. 

“Grant her, O Lord, eternal rest, and let 
light-perpetual shine upon her.” 


Woop.—On Palm Sunday, April 8th, 1900, at 
11 «a. mM., in Grenada, Miss., CHARLES THOMAS 
Woop, in the 70th year of his age. He was for 
many years a Warden and Vestryman of All 
Saints’ Parish. 

“In the Communion of the Catholic Church.” 
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ORDINATIONS, 


DEACON. 


Quincy. On Maundy Thursday, April 12th, 
ALEXANDER BRUNNDR, in Grace Church, Knox- 
ville, by the Bishop of Springfield, acting for the 
Bishop of Quincy. 


PRIESTS. 
SHANGHAI, Feb. 24, 1900. At St. John’s 
Memorial Church, Shanghai, the Rev. F. E. 


Lunp and the Rey. C. F. LinpsTrom, by the 
Bishop of Shanghai. 


CaPpE PALMAS, Feb. 18, 1900. At St. Mark’s 
Church, Harper, the Rey. Samurt D. FmRGuson, 
Jr., Rey. Samu. J. Taynor, and Rev. Jos. F. Dun- 
BAR, by the-Bishop of Cape Palmas. 


APPEALS, 
Tur DommsTIC AND FORDIGN MISSIONARY 
Society, the Church Missions House, 281 
Fourth Ave., New York. Officers: RigHr Rpy. 


THOMAS M. CuarK, D.D.) president; Rr. Rey. 
WILLIAM CROSWELL Doann, D.D., vice-presi- 
dent; Ruy, ArTHUR S. Luoyp, D.D., general sec- 
retary; Rey. JoSHUA KIMBER, associate secre- 
tary; Mr. JOHN W. Woon, corresponding secre- 
tary; Rey. Ropprr B. Kimper, local secretary ; 
Mr. Gnorcr C. THOMAS, treasurer; Mr. EH. WAL- 
TER ROBERTS, assistant treasurer. 


This society comprehends all persons who are 
members of this Church. It is the Church’s 
established agency for the conduct of general 
missionary work. At home this work is in 
seventeen missionary districts, in Porto Rico, 
and in forty-three dioceses; and includes that 
among the negroes in the South, and the In- 
dians. Abroad, the work includes the missions 
in Africa, China, and Japan; the support of the 
Church in Haiti; and of the presbyter named by 
the Presiding Bishop to counsel and guide the 
workers in Mexico. The society also aids the 
work among the Hnglish-speaking people in Mex- 
ico, and transmits contributions designated for 
the other work in that country. 


The Society pays the salaries and traveling 
expenses of twenty-two missionary Bishops, and 
the Bishop of Haiti; 1,630 other missionaries 
depend in whole or in part for their support 
upon the offerings of Church people, made 
through this Society. There are many schools, 
orphanages, and hospitals at home and abroad 
which but for the support that comes through 
the Society, would of necessity be abandoned. 


The amount required to meet all appropria- 
tions for this work to the end of the fiscal year, 
September 1, 1900, is $630,000. For this sum 
the Board of Managers must depend upon the 
yoluntary offerings of the members. of the 
Church. Additional workers, both men and 
women, are constantly needed to meet the in- 
creasing demands of the’ work (both at home 
and abroad). 


The Spirit of Missions is the official monthly 
magazine—$1 a year. All information possible 
concerning the Society’s work will be furnished 
on application. 


Remittances should be made to Mr. GHEORGHE 
C. THOMAS, treasurer. 


All other official communications should be 
addressed to the Board of Managers, Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave., New York. | 


Legal title (for use in making wills) :. THE 
DoMESTIC AND ForDIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
OF THD PROTHSTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATHS OF AMERICA. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Wanrpp.—A young woman to assist in a 
Rescue Home. Address, HD. W. G., care Dr. 
Brown, 375 Dearborn Ave., Chicago. 


Wantnp.—Organist and Choirmaster for vest- 
ed and mixed choir. Salary $400 to competent 
man. Splendid opportunity for talented musi- 
cian and voice trainer to make from $1,000 to 
$2,000 per year. Address, Rny. L. D. HOPKINS, 
Sheboygan, Wis. 


Wanrtpp.—Consecrated men and women for 
rescue work in the Church Army; training free. 
For further particulars, address Mayor MARTHA 
H. Worts, 299 George St., New Haven, Conn. 


COMMUNION WAFERS 20 cts. per hundred; 
Priests’ 1 ct. each; Marked Sheets 2 cts. Miss 
A. G. Bloomer, 229 Railroad Ave., Mt. Vernon, 
N.Y: 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER. 

The Personality of Truth. The Bohlen Lec- 
tures for 1900. By the Rt. Rev. Thomas 
Augustus Jaggar, D.D., Bishop of Southern 
Ohio. $1.00. 

Personal Religious Life in the Ministry and in 
Ministcring Women. By Ff. D. Huntington, 
8.7.D., LL.D:, L.H.D., Bishop of Central 
New York. 75 cts. : 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY. 
Among India’s Students. By Robert P. Wilder, 
M.A. 30 ects. 


LEE & SHEPARD. 

The Pastor’s Helper. A complete Ritual for 
the Various Services connected with his of- 
fice. Arranged for the Baptist, Congrega- 
tional, Methodist Episcopal, Unitarian, and 
Universalist Denominations. By Rey. N. T. 
Whitaker, D.D. Boston: 1900. Full Leath- 
er Flexible Covers, Gilt Hdges, $1.50; Cloth, 
Flexible Covers, Red Edges, $1.00. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT. 
Historical Nuggets. Selections from Macau- 
lay, Stanley, Froude, Fiske, Armstrong, and 
Emerson. Flexible Cloth, gilt top, 45 cts. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 

The History of the Book of Common Prayer. 
By the Rey. Leighton Pullan, Fellow of St. 
John Baptist’s College, Oxford. The Oxford 
Library of Practical Theology. Price, $1.50. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO. 
American Inventions and Inventors. By Wil- 
liam A. Mowry, A.M., Ph.D., and Arthur 
May Mowry, A.M. America’s Great Men 


and Their Deeds. Price, $1.00. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 
Bloquence—Its good and evil effects. 
dress. By John W. Hinton. Delivered before 
the Senior Class of the Markham Academy and 
Milwaukee High School Lyceum, February, 
1882. Milwaukee, Wis., 1900. 


The Nineteenth Church Congress. Papers, Ad- 
dresses, and Discussions at the Nineteenth 
Church Congress in the United States, held at 
St. Paul, Minn., October 10, 11, 12, and 13, 
1899. New York: Thomas Whittaker. $1.00. 


Proceedings of the Wisconsin Press Association. 
Papers, etc., read at the Forty-seventh Annual 
Meeting convened at Green Bay, February 7, 
8, and 9, 1900. Jefferson, Wis. 

The Church Catechism Explained. 
tion for Children and Others. 
Two Priests. New York: 
lishing Company, Church Missions 
10 cents. 

Seventh Annual Report of the House of the An- 
nunciation for Crippled and Incurable Chil- 
dren, New York. 2 


An Instruc- 
Compiled by 
The Church Pub- 
House. 


THERE is a mistaken cry against literary 
preaching. Skyscraping rhetorie is not lit- 
erature. Scholastic essay writing, however 
pure and classical the style, is not literary 
preaching. There is one literature of the es- 
say and another literature of the sermon. 
And the glory of the one differs from the 
glory of the other. By literary preaching is 
meant just the power, cultivated on its hu- 
man side, of characteristic utterance. The 
power to take a thought of God and clothe 
it with its proper language so that what it 
means to the speaker may be vividly seen 
and felt. That is imitation of God. All 
sacred history is the showing of God’s ap- 
proaches toward full self-expression, retard- 
ed not by His lack. but by man’s lack, rising 
through theophany, through law, through 
prophecy, through discipline of exile and 
broken political structure, till in the fulness 
of time God sent forth His Son and the Word 
became flesh, and men beheld His glory, full 
of grace and truth. Surely it is the duty of 
a teacher of that truth to take God’s thought 
and brood over it till it permeates his soul, 
lives with his life, and he becomes able, as 
far as language makes medium, to give it ut- 
terance in words that declare the fulness of 
its glory, the express image of its being. 
Therefore, nowhere is comparison so unwar- 
ranted and odious as among ministers.—G@, 
N. Luccock, D.D., in Presbyterian Banner. 


An Ad- | 


wi 
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CALIFORNIA. 


New Church of St. Luke’s, San Francisco. 


THE handsome new edifice of St. Luke’s, 
San Francisco, was opened on Palm Sunday 
morning. The Rt. Rev. the Bishop of Sacra- 
mento was present and took part in the ser- 
vices. The sermon was delivered by the Rev. 
T. J. Lacey, Ph.D., rector of Christ Church, 
Alameda, who was at one time an assistant 
minister in the parish. The absence of the 
rector, the Rey. D. C. Garrett, who is Hast on 
account of ill health, was greatly regretted. 
The Rey. E. B. Church and the Rev. W. A. M. 
Breck were in the chancel and assisted. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA. 


Easter at Allentown, 

BisHop TAusor visited Grace Church, Al- 
lentown, on the evening of Maundy Thursday 
for his annual visitation for Confirmation, 
and confirmed a class of 12, with the men 
nearly equal to the number of women. The 
Rey. Mr. Koehler, who has charge of the deaf 
mute work in this Diocese, was present in the 
chancel and officiated in the sign language 
for the benefit of his congregation, who were 
present to the number of about two dozen. 
He also interpreted the Bishop’s address to 
the congregation for the benefit of the deaf 
mutes. 


CHICAGO, 
Holy Week—Easter at the Several Churches. 


GAUL’s Passion music was sung in Grace 
Church, on Wednesday in Holy Week at 8 
p-m. The church was filled to overflowing. 
There have been organ recitals in this church 
on every Monday afternoon during Lent. On 
Maundy Thursday, Stainer’s “Crucifixion” 
was sung in St. Peter’s Church. Three-hour 
services were held in all the city churches on 
Good Friday, and were very largely attended. 


Tue St. Martha’s Sisterhood of St. Peter’s 
Church held their annual cake and candy sale 
on Easter even. This guild is composed of 
girls between 12 and 18, and the proceeds of 
their sale, amounting to seventy-five dollars, 
is their Easter offering. 


Tue address of Miss Groesbeck, president 
of the G. F. S., is changed to Hotel Metropole, 
Chicago. 


At tHE Church of the Redeemer, Rev. 
Percival McIntire, rector, there were four 
services on Easter Day with overflowing con- 
gregations at each. Over 300 people received 
Holy Communion. The offerings for the day 
amounted to $2,500. The rector also received 
a number of personal gifts from his people. 


Ar Tur Epiphany there were celebrations 
at 7 and 9, and again at the 10:30 service. 
There were 593 communicants during the day, 
of which 289 received at seven, 117 at nine, 
and 187 at the late service. Of the whole 
number, 190 were men and boys. The music 
was rendered with the excellence usual to the 
Epiphany, including Buck’s Festival Ze Dewm 
in © on the Eighth Gregorian tone, and the 
anthems, “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” 
from “The Messiah,” and “Oh, I will exalt 
Thee!” by H. N. Parker. The Communion 
service was Moir in D. At the evening ser- 
- vice the anthem was Shelley’s “Resurrection” 
as an offertory solo. The offertories were 
about $4,000, which amount will be applied 
to the parish debt. The church was crowded 
to the very door. 


Av tHE Church of the Ascension there 
were low celebrations at 6, 7, and 8 o’clock, 
at which 215 received the Holy Communion. 
The children’s Eucharist for the Sunday 


School was sung at 9:30. Before the 11 
o'clock celebration there was a solemn pro- 
cession around the church. The choir of 40 
voices was assisted by an orchestra in ren- 
dering the Saint Cecilia Mass of Gounod. 
The ministers were the Rey. E. A. Larrabee, 
celebrant, the Rev. G. T. Griffith, deacon, and 
J. P. Petrie, sub-deacon. The rector preached 
an Easter sermon in the morning and sung 
solemn vespers with the above as assistants 
in the afternoon. 


Ar Sr. Anprew’s Church (Rev. W. C. 
DeWitt, rector), there were three celebra- 
tions of the Holy Communion, at 6, 8, and 
10:30, with about 300 communicants. Offer- 
ings, without personal solicitation, realized 
$1,000 for ground purchase fund. Three 
thousand dollars were raised on Feb. lst in 
this parish, for clearing the parochial debt. 


At Att Sarnts’ Church, Ravenswood (Rey. 
C. E. Bowles, rector), the Holy Communion 
was celebrated at 6, 8, and 10:30. Two hun- 
dred communions were made, all at the early 
services. Cruickshank’s service was sung. 


At St. THomas’ Church (Rey. A. Lealtad, 
rector), the attendance this year was larger 
than last year. One hundred and thirty-eight 
persons received the Holy Communion. 


At EMMANUEL Church, La Grange (Rev. 
Chas. Scadding, rector), there was the larg- 
est attendance in the history of the parish. 
Three celebrations at 7:30, 9:30, and 10:30, 
and offering of $1,600. 


Av Sr. CHrysostom’s Church (Rey. T. A. 
Snively, rector), 265 received the Holy Com- 
munion. The offertory was $3,000, for the 
mortgage debt. 


At St. JAmeEs’ Church the offertory was 
$4,300. 

Avr THE Church of the Transfiguration, 
the Rey. Dr. Gregg officiated, and there was a 
large attendance and communions were made 
by over 200. : 


At Sv. Prerrer’s Church, Belmont Ave. 
(Rey. F. Du Moulin, rector), there were four 
celebrations, at 6:15, 7:30, 9, and 11 o’clock. 
The musical services for the day were very 
beautifully rendered, surpassing anything 
ever sung before in that church, including 
Gounod’s Messe Solenelle; Handel’s Hallelu- 
jah chorus; Maunder’s “We declare unto you 
Glad Tidings,” and several other excellent se- 
lections. At the evening service, the medals 
and prizes to the choir boys were distributed, 
including four gold and three silver medals, 
five $5 gold pieces, and several handsome 
books. 


Tue many friends of the Rev. T. J. O. 
Curran will be sorry to learn that he is seri- 
ously ill with pneumonia. 


DALLAS, 


Episcopal Visitations under Difficulties—Texar- 
kana, 


On Sarurpay, April 7th, Bishop Garrett, 
accompanied by the Rey. Francis Moore, mis- 
sionary in charge, after a ride of thirty miles 
over rough roads, reached Graham. Con- 
stant rains had so swollen the streams that 
we felt ourselves fortunate in being able to 
pass through one of them, for only a few 
hours before, the mail hack had been washed 
down this stream; one of the horses was 
drowned, and the driver narrowly escaped 
drowning. At Graham, six persons were con- 
firmed, the Bishop afterwards preaching to a 
very large congregation. Graham is in the 
northwestern part of Texas, a place of some 
eleven hundred souls, situated in the midst 
of an immense coal field, the coal being of a 


‘ 


quality superior to any in the state. The 
mission at Graham is recovering its life, for 
it also has suffered from remoyals. The mis- 
sionary is here the second Sunday of every 
month. At one o’clock we left for Jacksboro, 
reaching there at half past eight, when we 
immediately robed and entered the Methodist 
house of worship. The Bishop preached to a 
large congregation, a most effective sermon. 
Jacksboro is a live, growing town of some 
twelve hundred souls. Here we have nine 
communicants, who, though few in number, 
are yet of the education and character that 
promise much for the growth of the Church. 
The missionary is here also on the second 
Sunday of every month. Francis Moore. 


A new rectory has recently been pur- 
chased for St. James’ Church, Texarkana 
(Rev. Perey T. Fenn, D.D., Ph.D., rector), 
at a cost of nearly $3,000. On Easter Day 
a beautiful processional cross of brass was 
used for the first time. A large receiving 
alms-basin will be presented within a week 
or two, and another silver chalice has al- 
ready been promised. During the past year 
79 persons have been confirmed. 


INDIANA, 
Improvements at Knickerbacker Hall, 

KKNICKERBACKER Hau, the boarding and 
day school for girls at Sixteenth street and 
Central Avenue, will reopen September next 
with enlarged buildings and increased facili- 
ties for work in all departments. . 

During the summer a substantial three- 
story brick addition will be erected, which will 
contain gymnasium, studio, laboratories, prim- 
ary department, and class rooms. Provision 
will also be made for a school of domestic 
science. The present brick building, named in 
honor of the late Bishop Knickerbacker, will 
be thoroughly repaired. Among other improye- 
ments will be the substitution of an approved 
hot-water heating system for the present 
steam heater. Coal will be used as fuel. The 
plumbing will be new throughout both build- 
ings. 

Although the proposed addition will cover 
more ground than the frame building which 
it is to replace, the extension will not en- 
eroach upon the playgrounds. About 6,000 
square feet will be added to the present 
ground on its south side, thus providing a 
sunny enclosure much larger than is usually 
possessed by a city school. There will be 
ample space for tennis courts, basketball and 
general playground. 

The current school year closes May 31, 
and the work of enlargement and improvement 
will begin at once after commencement. It 
is expected that the buildings will be in com- 
plete readiness for the opening of the school 


_at the usual time in September. 


The prestige acquired by Knickerbacker 
Hall since coming under the care of the Misses 
Yerkes is the best possible eulogy upon the 
efficiency of these careful educators. The 
Hall is also a centre of Churechly, as well as 
of intellectual, life—Church Ohronicle, Ind. 


IOWA. 
Gifts at Ottumwa. 

Tue fine stone church of Trinity parish, 
Ottumwa (Rey. J. H. Lynch, rector), has 
been beautified by the addition of a new pul- 
pit, lectern, and choir rail. The Rev. A. C. 
Stilson, D.D., rector of the parish from 1876 
to 1889, gave the pulpit as a thank-offering 
for restoration to health. It is of oak and 
brass, and is a handsome piece of work. The 
lectern and choir rail were given by Mrs. J. 
H. Merrill, in loving memory of her children. 
The lectern is entirely of brass, and the choir 
rail is oak with brass standards. All the 
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articles were furnished by Messrs. J. & R. 
Lamb, of New York. On Palm Sunday morn- 
ing a service of benediction was said by the 
rector. The Rey. A. C. Stilson, D.D., was 
present, and made an address. 


MAINE. 
Gifts at Eastport. ; 

Ar Curist CuurcH, Hastport, four stoles 
of proper liturgical colors, and a surplice of 
fine linen, have been presented to the Church 
by St. Margaret’s Guild of that parish. They 
are the work of the altar society at the 
Cathedral in Portland. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Improvements at Trinity Church, Boston—New 
Chalice—Memorial Window, 


TRINITY CHURCH, Boston, will soon be re- 
modeled. The present wooden floor of the 
chancel will be exchanged for a pavement of 
stone and mosaic, laid upon steel beams, and 
recession of the lower step of the chancel by 
3% feet will provide more space between the 
front row of pews and the chancel. <A low 
balustrade on either side of the centre steps 
of the chancel will be made. Stone facings 
will be substituted for the black walnut 
sheathings now covering the bases of the great 
piers. A reredos of dark marble will take 
the place of the present arrangements. The 
repairs will cost $26,000. 


STAINER’sS “Crucifixion” was sung by a 
choir of sixty voices in St. Matthew’s Church, 
Boston, the evening of Good Friday. 


Curist CuurcH, Quincy, has received the 
gift of a silver chalice, bearing this inscrip- 
tion: 

Solomon Fuller, to Christ Church, 
Quincy, Mass, in loving remem- 
brance of his wife, Almira Cushing. 
Easter, 1900. 
Drink ye all of this. 

The new rectory of this parish will be 

built in the spring. 


THE beautiful window in the Church of the 
Messiah, Boston, in memory of Mary Louisa 
Beebe, is now complete, and is a great addi- 
tion to the interior. 


MICHIGAN. 
Deaf Mutes Confirmed. 


On Patm SunpAy, at evening service, at 
St. John’s Church, detroit, Bishop Davies ad- 
ministered Confirmation to two members of 
Ephphatha Deaf Mute Mission, with the Rey. 
A. W. Mann interpreting. Two services were 
held in the chapel adjoining the Church, at 
10:30 a.m. and 3p.m. The following Monday 
found Mr. Mann at St. Bede’s Mission, Grand 
Rapids. , 


MICHIGAN CITY. 
The Bishop’s Lenten Visitations—The Cathedral. 


Tue Diocese of Michigan City, which held 
its second Council (the first annual) last 
November, is now fully organized and at 
work. Only one of its twenty-five parishes 
and missions is unsupplied, at the present 
time, and the diocesan revenues from the up- 
per third of Indiana, included in the new 
Diocese, are nearly five times greater than 
before. This surprising and gratifying re- 
sult has been obtained by a new system of 
raising diocesan funds. No system of assess- 
ment of parishes obtains. With the consent 
of the Council, the Bishop appointed the Rey. 
L. W. Applegate financial secretary, and the 
communicants and people of each parish and 
mission have been visited for personal sub- 
scriptions for the work of the Diocese. Thus 
the personal interest of individuals is secured, 
the Diocese as the unit of organization is em- 
phasized, and most important financial gains 
have been made. 


The Living Church. 


Tue Lenten season has been a busy one 
for the Bishop. The Sunday before Lent the 
Rev. Josiah Otis Ward was advanced to the 
priesthood at Trinity Cathedral, Dr. Wm. J. 
Gold being his presenter and Dr. F. J. Hall 
the preacher. The Bishop was present at 
New Carlisle the first Sunday in Lent, where 
the Rey. C. E. Brandt has charge of the new- 
est mission in the Diocese. Bristol, now va- 
cant, was supplied with services the follow- 
ing Sunday. The third was spent with Arch- 
deacon G. P. Torrence at Marion, who has 
charge of the mission work in the seven’ south- 
eastern counties of the Diocese. Under his 
pastoral care the prospects for development 
are excellent. On the Feast of the Annuncia- 
tion, the Diocesan made his visitation of Trin- 
ity Church, Logansport, and confirmed a class 
of fifteen. The work here, under the care of 
the Rev. Walter J. Lockton, is progressing 
finely. Passion Sunday and four days after 
were given to Plymouth and surrounding 
points, where nine were confirmed. Palm 
Sunday found the Bishop with the Rev. J. H. 
McKenzie, rector of Home Military School, 
Lima. This is the only Church school in the 
Diocese,.and in point of numbers and finan- 
cial success is enjoying the best year of its 
meritorious history. Twenty-two were con- 
firmed in St. Mark’s Church, Lima, includ- 
ing seventeen from the School. On Thursday 
in Holy Week, the Bishop confirmed a class of 
20 in St. Paul’s Church, La Porte. There 
is great activity and. splendid progress at La 
Porte under the devoted leadership of the 
Rey. E. L. Roland, who became rector of this 
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important parish six months ago. In addition 


to these visitations, at which sermons and 


addresses were delivered, the Bishop has given 
a course of instructions each Friday evening 
in Lent at the Cathedral. 


Tue Cathedral parish at Michigan City 
has had great reason for rejoicing and thank- 
fulness at the success that has attended the 
labors of Bishop, Dean, and people, during the 
last few months. Last December, the Rev. 
W. S. Howard became Dean of the Cathedral, 
at Christmas a vested choir of forty men and 
boys was introduced, with the result of a 
marked improvement in the services and a 
three-fold increase of the congregation. On 
Good Friday the Dean conducted the Three 
Hours’ Service with an attendance of 150. 
Raster Even a class of 32 were presented for 
Confirmation. Easter Day found 93 who 
made their communions at 6 A. M. At the 
10:30 service of Morning Prayer and Holy 
Communion the Dean was celebrant, and 
preached. The congregation filled the Cathe- 
dral and 43 more communicated at this serv- 
ice. A choir of 70 voices rendered the serv- 
ices beautifully both morning and evening, 
their singing of the Hallelujah Chorus as an 
anthem being especially effective. The Dean 
preached at the evening service on the words, 
“Tt began to dawn,” developing the thought of 
the dawning through His Resurrection of all 
that Christ as the ideal man had set forth 
in His human life, and the dawning of heaven 
upon us here and hereafter through the same 
triumphant Resurrection of the Son of God. 


ROYAL | 


The Absolutely Pure 


BAKING- 


PowDER 


is the baking powder of general 
use, its sale exceeding that of all 
other baking powders combined. 
Royal Baking Powder has not 
its counterpart at home or abroad. 
Its qualities, which make the bread 
more healthful and the cake of finer 
appearance and flavor, are peculiar 


to 


itself and are not constituent 


in other leavening agents. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 


Great efforts are made to sell alum baking 
powders under the plea that they are so many 
cents a pound cheaper than Royal. Theadmis- 
sion that they, are cheaper made is an admis- 
sion that they are inferior. But alum pow- 
ders contain a corrosive poison and should 
not be used in food, no mattgr how cheap. 


100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


- 
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MILWAUKEE. 
Memorial to Dr. L. A. Kemper—Easter in Mil- 
waukee—Holy Week—West Bend. 

At Sr. Paut’s, Ashippun, a beautiful brass 
lectern has been presented as the gift of St. 
Cecilia’s Guild of Zion Church, Oconomowoc, 
as a memorial to the late Rev. Lewis A. 
Kemper, D.D., who was for twenty-five years 
rector of St. Paul’s Church, and afterwards 
rector of the parish at Oconomowoc, being at 
the same time, during all these years, a pro- 
fessor at Nashotah. 

Easter Day in Milwaukee dawned cold 
and foggy, but the fog cleared up before the 
main services, and the seating capacity of all 
our churches was taxed to the utmost. At the 
Cathedral there were three early celebrations, 
a children’s celebration at 9:30, and a high 
celebration at eleven o’clock, at which the 
Bishop preached, although his health is unfor- 
tunately so bad that he was only barely able 
to be present. The celebrant was the Rev. 
F. L. Maryon, chaplain of Kemper Hall. 
During the day there were 303 communicants, 
of which 241 received at the early celebra- 
tions. 

At St. James’ and St. Paul’s, the floral 
decorations were extremely elaborate, the 
chancel rail at St. James’ being hidden behind 
palms, ferns, and lilies, while in front of the 
organ was a pyramid of bright flowers in 
variegated colors. At St. James’, the rector 
had asked for Easter offerings to the omount 
of $1,500, and the collection aggregated 
$1,534.92. At St. Paul’s Church the Easter 
offerings were about $1,200; at the Cathedral 
about $800. At St. Andrew’s, a new mission 
in the northwestern part of the city which has 
only recently begun its work, the offerings 
were nearly $300, including a legacy of $100 
left to the church by the late Mrs. E. Clark. 
Probably the per capita average at St. An- 
drew’s was many times larger than at any of 
the larger churches. The new vested choir 
appeared at this church for the first time, and 
the priest in charge, the Rev. George F. Bur- 
roughs, announced that gifts had been pre- 
sented to the church, including brass altar 
vases, a processional cross of brass, a marble 
font, a carpet for the chancel, an altar service 
book, and three pews of oak. At St. John’s 
Church, the Easter offerings exceeded $500, 
which is a large amount for that parish, in 
which there are few wealthy people. There 
were two celebrations of the Holy Commun- 
ion, a class of twenty-seven, confirmed during 
Holy Week, making their first communion at 
one of the services. In the evening occurred 


the annual presentation of medals to the 


choir boys. ‘There were liberal floral decora- 
tions at St. Luke’s Church, at the extreme end 
of the south side, and Easter offerings of 
about $150, a liberal amount for that mission. 

At St. Edmund’s, on the north side, the 
Holy Eucharist was celebrated at 6, 7, and 11, 
the number receiving being fairly representa- 
tive. The altar was specially beautiful with 
flowers and lights, and the curate, the Rev. 
B. T. Bensted, preached, morning and evening, 
sermons appropriate to the day. The congre- 
gations were larger than usual, and seemed to 
enter heartily into the spirit of the day. The 
Sunday School had their regular Easter ser- 
vice in the afternoon. At the Church of the 
Nativity, North Milwaukee, the Church people 
had the blessed privilege of making their 
Faster communion, and right well did they 
answer to the opportunity—every one of the 
small band duly communicating. The curate 
of St. Edmund’s celebrated at 8:30, Mr. F. P. 
Keicher, the lay reader in charge, acting as 
server. The Sunday School had a service 
appropriate to the day, and afterwards even- 
song was read by Mr. Keicher. This mission 
shows good signs of renewed life. 

St. Mark’s, at South Milwaukee, under the 
Rev. W. H. H. Ross, kept the festival with 
joy. There were early and late celebrations, 
at which the full number of .communicants 


~ received. 


The Diving Church. 


Durine Holy Week the Bishop was able 
to visit most of the city parishes for Confirm- 
ation, being at St. Paul’s in the morning, and 
St. James’ in the evening, of Palm Sunday. 
At evening service during the week, classes 
were confirmed at St. John’s and the Cathe- 
dral. He preached a sermon at the Cathedral 
on the morning of Good Friday, the Three 
Hours’ service being taken by Professor Jenks 
of Nashotah. 

At Sr. JAmus’ Cuurcu, West Bend (Rev. 
Arthur Goodger, rector), Holy Week was 
religiously observed, there being one, and 
sometimes two, services daily, and the Three 
Hours’ service on Good Friday. Several peo- 
ple were baptized, and among the Easter gifts 
presented to the church was a white hanging 
for the Litany desk, presented by Mrs. Joseph 
Ott, in memory of her son, Charles Ott; a 
white maniple, presented by Miss Katherine 
Bowen, and a pall and a corporal, presented 
by Miss Minnie Wilmot, all used for the first 
time on Easter Day. On Easter Day there 
were four services. Early Communion was 
celebrated at 7:30 a.m., Morning Prayer and 
Holy Communion at 10:30, a special chil- 
dren’s service at 3 p.m., and Evening Prayer 
at 7:30. The mixed choir was further aug- 
mented by a soloist, Miss Hedwig Enger, and 
by four boy violinists. The services were all 
especially well attended. 


MINNESOTA, 


Holy Week in St. Paul—Merriam Pork—Min- 
neapolis—Bequest for Red Wing—Mlissions 
Class. 

THE half-hour noon-day Lenten services at 
St. Paul closed with Holy Saturday. The 
general attendance has been quite satisfac- 
tory, and up to the average of former years. 

PaLM SuNDAY was commemorated in a 
most befitting manner with early Celebrations 
in most of the churches. The Rev. Father 
Huntington celebrated the Holy Eucharist, 


School Girl’s Food. 


A VERY IMPORTANT QUESTION FOR GROWING 
GIRLS, 


A little girl in Providence, R. I., high 
school, was badly run down, owing to the fact 
that she was not properly fed. When her 
parents discovered the value of Grape-Nuts 
food, she quickly recovered. Her father’s 
letter is as follows: 

“Without any desire whatever for public- 
ity,—in fact, with every desire to avoid it, I 
yet would like you to know of the following 
in reference to Grape-Nuts. 

“My daughter is in the Providence High 
School, English department, and working very 
hard, her studies telling on her severely, 
party because of a serious illness she had 
some two or three years since. She has been 
accustomed to take meat Juncheons with her, 
and to obtain a cup of hot drink, often of 
milk, at the school building. She came home 
quite hungry, however, on most occasions, and 
somewhat exhausted. 

“Three months ago, she began to carry 
Grape-Nuts instead’ of her meat sandwiches, 
and now will not forego them. She says she 
can stand the after study on tuem better and 
has no sense of exhaustion on reaching home, 
although always able to enjoy her meal as 
her appetite is good. 

“We regard this as strong testimony in 
favor of Grape-Nuts, and if you can use it 
without publishing our names, we shall be 
pleased to have you do it, and will further say 
that we shall be glad to answer questions on 
the subject through the mails. We have used 
Grape-Nuts as an article o1 diet for nearly 
two years. Yours truly.” 

The name of this gentleman can be had by 
application to the Postum Ccreal Co., Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich. ! 
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A fees comfort and joy that Mellin’s 
Food has brought to the homes, and 
the peace and health it has brought to 
the babies, cannot be calculated, — it is 
priceless. 

Many a mother, who has struggled with 
various foods, which were not adapted to 
infant life, has found relief and comfort 
in the health and happiness of her babe 
when it was fed with Mellin’s Food 
and fresh milk. The child satisfied, the 
growth increased, the healthy color and 
firm flesh all indicate the return to the 
happy, healthy condition which every 
mother wishes to see in her baby. 

A healthy baby is a happy baby, and 
Mellin’s Food babies are healthy and 
happy. 

I have had four children, and I always had a 
great deal of trouble with them with indiges- 
tion, and for the first nine months I could not 
get any rest day or night, although I tried 
every food that I could mention, but with very 
little comfort to either the child or myself; 
and I was advised with my last baby to give 
Mellin’s Food a trial. I am pleased to say I 
did, and a better baby can not be found; he 
does nothing but sleep, drink, and laugh. Do 
not think I am an enthusiast, but I have suf- 
fered so much in the bringing up of my other 
children that I have no other means of expres- 
sing my gratitude to Mellin’s Food. Thisisa 
voluntary statement, and any lady that desires 
to write me and enclose stamp, I will gladly 


answer her. Mrs. J. D. PHELAN 
74 Park Ave., St. Henry, Montreal 


SEND A POSTAL FOR A FREE 
SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD 


ERR 
Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 
BR a 


NEW BOOKLETS. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way is issuing a series of booklets regarding 
points of interest along its lines, and if you 
are interested in the western country, or con- 
templating a trip, write Gro. H. Hearrorp, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill., for 
the special publication desired, enclosing four 
cents in stamps for postage for each one. 


No. 1. The Pioneer Limited. 

No. 2. The Land of Bread and Butter. 
No. 3. The Fox Lake Country. 

No. 4. Fishing in the Great North Woods. 
No. 5. The Lake Superior Country. 

No. 6. Cape Nome Gold Diggings. 

No. 8. Summer Days in the Lake Country. | 
No. 9. Summer Homes, 1900. 

No. 11. The Game of Skat. 

No, 12. Milwaukee—The Convention City. 
No. 13. A Farm in the Timber Country. 
No. 14. Stock Raising in Sunshine State. 
No. 15. Hunting and Fishing. 


A Dainty Breakfast 


The morning meal is apt to set 
the pace for the day. If dainty 
simple and sufficiently nutritious 
one leaves the breakfast table with 
a feeling of well being that fortifies 
for the day’s duties. 


Cream of 
Wheat 


contains, in greater proportion than 
any other cereal food, the elements 
necessary to brain and muscle 
making. 

Ask your grocer to show you our gravures. 
High class works of art, entirely devoid of ad- 
vertising matter. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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gave an address, and blessed the palms at St. 
Philip’s Mission (African) at nine o’clock. 
At 11 he delivered before a large congrega- 
tion, at St. Paul’s Church, a most powerful 
sermon. In the afternoon he met the junior 
members of the B.S.A. at St. John’s Church, 
and delivered an address on “Sacrifice and 
Suffering.” The attendance was quite large, 
mainly made up of boys and young men. 
The address made a deep impression upon all 
present. In the evening he returned to St. 
Philip’s and preached to a large audience of 
colored - people. 


On Goop Fripay the three hours’ services 
were held at St. Clement’s, Christ Church, 
St. Paul’s, Good Shepherd, St. Philip’s, St. 
Peter’s, and Holy Faith Mission. 
ance was quite large, evidencing the growing 
popularity of this beautiful service. 


Tur Bishop of Marquette, Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Williams, held Confirmation at St. Mary’s, 
Merriam Park, where 13 candidates were pre- 
sented by the rector, the Rev. G. H. Ten 
Broeck, on Monday evening of Holy Week. 
On Tuesday evening he visited St. James’ and 
confirmed a class presented by the Rev. Prof. 
Camp, priest in charge. At. St. Mary’s, a 
quiet but effective work is being carried on in 
the Park. They possess a beautiful little 
church, and a vested choir, who are rendering 
splendid service. Some additional improve- 
ments are promised after Easter. The 
“Bishop Gilbert chapter’ Daughters of the 
King, at St. Mary’s, have presented to the 
church a beautiful brass processional cross as 
a memorial to the late Bishop Gilbert. It 
was used for the first time on Haster Day. 
The Bishop, while living, took a deep interest 
in this chapter, which bore his name and 
office. 


In MinneApouis, Palm Sunday was gen- 
erally observed with two and three celebra- 
tions of the blessed Sacrament at quite a num- 
ber of the churches. At Gethsemane, there 
were three Celebrations, at 8, 9, and 10:30 
a.m. In the evening the choir rendered in a 
very acceptable manner Vining’s cantata, The 
Song of the Passion. The events of Holy 
Week were solemnly commemorated. The 
church bell and organ remained silent from 
Palm Sunday until the conclusion of the 
Three Hours’ service on Good Friday. 


At St. Marx’s Church, Stainer’s cantata, 
The Passion of our Most Holy Redeemer, was 
well rendered on Palm Sunday afternoon by 
the choir, assisted by members of St. Paul’s 
Church choir, St. Paul, under the direction of 
Mr. G. H. Normington, organist and choir- 
master. The preaching of the cross was held 
in several of the churches on Good Friday, 
notably at Holy Trinity and Gethsemane. 


THE parish of Red Wing will receive a 
bequest of $500 from the estate of T. B. 
Sheldon, a member of the parish who recently 
died. 


Tue Interparochial Missions Class of Min- 
neapolis met at Gethsemane Memorial Hall 
on Friday, April 6, Mrs. W. C. Kent presiding: 
Mrs. Holbrook read an interesting letter from 
Miss Ida A. Roff on the lace-making by the 
Indian women of the Indian Territory. Miss 
Borland, House Mother of the Church Deacon- 
ess’ Home and Training School, of St. Paul, 
read a most excellent paper giving a history 
of the Deaconess’ movement from the time of 
the apostles to the present day. Miss Weiden- 
see, a deaconess from the St. Paul Home, gave 
a graphic talk of the practical work of the 
deaconess in its three departments—the care 
of the poor and sick, the religious training of 
the young and others, and the work of moral 
reformation. The meeting closed with the 
reading of a beautiful tribute from the women 
of the Minnesota Auxiliary in memory of our 
beloved Bishop Gilbert. 


The attend- | 


Che Living Church. 


MISSOURI. 
Window at St. James’, St. Louis, 


A MAGNIFICENT stained glass window has 
just been placed in St. James’ Church, St. 
Louis, and was unveiled on Easter Day. The 
subject is-found in the text, “Peace on earth, 
good will to men.” An angel is seen, alight- 
ing on the earth and bringing the message. 
The earth is represented by a beautiful lands- 
cape, including forest trees and flowers, and a 
bright strip of grassy meadow, while the angel 
appears in the very midst of the foreground, 
making the vision more vivid and real. The 
window~is divided into three panels. 


NEBRASKA, 
Palm Sunday in Omaha—Albion—St. Edward’s, 


On Patm Sunpay, at St. Paul’s Church, 
Omaha, the choir of the parish, assisted by 
that of All Saints’ Church, rendered the 
Lenten cantata, “The Story of Calvary.” The 
service attracted a congregation that taxed 
the seating capacity of the church. 


ON THE evening of March 25th, Bishop 
Williams paid a visit to St. John’s Church, 
Albion, to administer the apostolic rite of 
Confirmation. The Rey. T. G. Losee, minister 
in charge, had prepared a class of twelve 
people to receive the rite. Long before the 
services began, the church was crowded to the 
doors, and many people had to go away unable 
to enter. There was not even standing room. 

The vested choir of twenty-four mixed 
voices was assisted by a cornet, played by the 
leader of the Albion Brass Band, who is a 
member of the choir, and Mr. W. W. Ladd 
played the bass viol. The anthem, “How 
beautiful upon the mountains,” was rendered 
very effectively. 

The next morning, the Rev. Mr. Losee 
drove the Bishop to the town of St. Edwards, 
12 miles away, stopping on the way at a 
farm house, where the Bishop confirmed a 
candidate whom Mr. Losee had presented. 
Arriving at St. Edwards, three more people 
were confirmed. 


NEW YORK. 
New Church at West Chester—Service for Actors. 


ConTRACTS have been awarded for the re- 
building of St. Peter’s Church, West Chester, 


_Aprit 21, 1900 


THE STARVATION PLAN. 


OF TREATING DYSPEPSIA AND STOMACH TROUB- 
LES IS USELESS AND UNSCIENTIFIC. .. 


The almost certain failure of the starva- 
tion cure for dyspepsia has been proven time 
and again, but even now a course of dieting 
is generally the first thing recommended for 
a case of indigestion or any stomach trouble. 

Many people with weak digestions as well 
as some physicians, consider the first step to 
take in attempting to cure indigestion is to 
restrict the diet, either by. selecting certain 
foods and rejecting others, or to cut down the 
amount of food eaten to barely enough to 
keep soul and body together, in other words 
the starvation plan is by many supposed to 
be the first essential. 

All this is radically wrong. It is foolish 
and unscientific to recommend dieting to a 
man already suffering from starvation, be- 
cause indigestion itself starves every organ, 
nerve and fibre in the body. 

What people with poor digestion most 
need is abundant nutrition, plenty of good, 
wholesome, properly cooked food, and some- 
thing to assist the weak stomach to digest it. 

This is exactly the purpose for which 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia tablets are adapted and 
the true reason why they cure the worst cases 
of stomach trouble. 

Eat a sufficient amount of wholesome food, 
and after each meal take one or two of 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets to promptly digest 
it. 

In this way the system is nourished and 
the overworked stomach rested, because the 
tablets will digest the food whether the stom- 
ach works or not, one grain of the active 
digestive principle in Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets being sufficient to digest 3,000 grains of 
meat, eggs, or other albuminous food. 

Dr. Harlandson and Dr. Redwell recom- 
mend these tablets in all cases of defective 
digestion, because the pepsin and diastaste in 
them are absoluteuy free from animal matter 
and other impurities, and being pleasant to 
the taste are as safe and harmless for the 
child as for the adult. 

All drug stores sell this excellent prepara- 
tion, and the daily use of them after meals 
will be of great benefit, not only as an imme- 
diate relief, but to permanently build up and 
invigorate the digestive organs. 


STYLE 550, Heavy Coutille, Sateen strips. 


DOWAGER 
CORSET 


FOR STOUT FIGURES 


Worn by thousands and indorsed by them as 


The Best Gorset 


ever produced. 


) MADE IN FOUR LENGTHS—Extra Long, Long, Me- 


dium, Short. Sizes, 22 to 43 inches. 


Sizes, 22 to 


30, $2.00; 31 to 36, $2.25; 37 to 43, $2.50. White, 
Drab, Black. 


STYLE 550, SUMMER NETTING. 


(White only.) Sizes and prices same as above. 


JHE DOWAGER C&RSET 


Is sold by Leading dealers everywhere. Ask your 
dealer FIRST. 
sent us, with size, length and color plainly marked, will 
bring corset to you free of expense. 


LADIES ARE REQUESTED TO SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WORCESTER CORSET CO., 


If he can’t supply you, a money order 


Worcester, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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at a cost of about $18,000. The former 
church was destroyed by fire some eight 
months ago. : 

Tue Actors’ Church Alliance will hold its 
seventh regular service at All Souls’ Church 
(the Rey. R. Heber Newton, D.D., rector), on 
Sunday, April 22nd, at 11 a.m. The preacher 
will be the Rev. Walter E. Bentley, General 
Secretary, and sometime member of the 
dramatic profession, and Dr. Newton will de- 
liver an address of welcome. The subject of 
the sermon is “The Church’s Message to the 
Theatre of To-day.” The alliance will hold 
a reception for its members and friends at 
the Hall of All Souls’ Church, on Friday, 
April 27th, from 3 to 6 p.m. Full particu- 
lars will be given at the service. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
Mission at Grand Forks—Fargo. 

BisHop Epsaut spent Passion Week and 
Palm Sunday in Grand Forks, where he con- 
ducted a most helpful six days’ mission, at 
the conclusion of which he administered Con- 
‘firmation to several adults presented by the 
rector, the Rev. A. T. Gesner. There were 
three services held daily in St. Paul’s 
Church, at the hours of 10 a.m., 4 p.m., and 
8 pm. At the first, the Order of Morning 
Prayer was said, which was followed by a 
meditation on some phase of the Passion of 
our Lord. The afternoon service was especi- 
ally for children, except upon Friday, when at 
this hour the Bishop addressed the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, about fifty ladies being present, 
most of whom are members of that organiza- 
tion. At the evening service, the subjects of 
the Bishop’s discourses were, Faith, Repent- 
ance and Forgiveness, the Sacramental Sys- 
tem, Charity, and Self-sacrifice. Other topics 
bearing on personal religion and the Christian 
life were treated with great thoroughness. 
These services have been of incalculable value 
to the community. Putting to one side the 
fact that Bishop Edsall is a preacher of un- 
usual ability and force, and a perfect master 
of expression, there was such a genuine ring 
of sincerity and earnestness in all his utter- 
ances, that taken together with his ever- 
increasing .popularity, which is the result of 
faithful and hard labor as a Bishop in a 
great missionary district, the constantly 
increasing congregations which came to listen 
to his definite Church teaching went away 
very deeply impressed. 

The Bishop returned to his home in Fargo 
on Monday before Easter, and purposed hold- 
ing a similar mission in Gethsemane parish, 
that city, during Holy Week, which will be 
the fourth he has conducted in the state this 
year. 


OHIO. 
Holy Week—Easter in Cleveland—Sandusky. 

On THE first four days of Holy Week, a 
noon-day service was held in Trinity Cath- 
edral, with large congrevations. It was a 
brief service, lasting only half an hour. Mrs. 
8. C. Ford, the soprano soloist of St. Paul’s 
-Church, offered to sing at these services, and 
the gracious gift of her beautiful voice was 
greatly appreciated. Bishop Leonard made 
the brief address each day. He is coming to 
be known more and more as an almost ideal 
preacher, because of his directness and con- 
' eiseness of speech, with no touch of self-con- 
sciousness; the desire to say the word that 
shall do good being uppermost in his thought. 
Goop Fripay services were held in all the 
parish churches of Cleveland; and at Trinity 
Cathedral the Three Hours’ Service, conducted 
by Bishop Leonard, was wonderfully impres- 
sive. A large congregation was present dur- 
ing the entire time. At St. Mark’s Church 
the Three Hours’ Service was also held, in 
addition to the other Good Friday services, 

with a large congregation in attendance. 


BAster in Cleveland was a day of rejoic- 
ing. Winter retired, and spring stepped forth 


The Living Church. 
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The best Cod Liver Oil that fifty years 


of continued scientific research 
has produced is Moller’s, 

It is not sold in 

bulk, but 

passes in 

a sealed 


from disagreeable taste and odor. 


and dated 

oval bottle di- 

rect from the manu- 
facturer to the consumer 3 
adulteration is impossible. It is free 


Free pamphlets of 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 


for the first time. Reports from all the par- 
ishes tell of large communions, of flowers and 
Easter music, and churches full of worship- 
pers. 

Art Trinity CATHEDRAL over 300 received 
at the three celebrations: The decorations 
were beautiful, and the remarkably fine mu- 
sic was arranged and conducted by Mr. J. B. 
Hopley, organist and choirmaster, who almost 
literally arose from the sick-bed to take his 
place at the organ. At 7 o’clock in the even- 
ing was held the choral evensong, and Easter 
Festival of the two Sunday Schools of Trin- 
ity parish. 

At Sr. Pavt’s Church, the elaborate and 
very beautiful Easter music drew large 
crowds to the church, many going away for 
lack of seats. Mr. Chas. E. Clemens is organ- 
ist and choir director, and Mrs. S. C. Ford, 
soprano soloist. The Rev. Dr. McGrew 
preached the sermon upon the lessons of the 
Resurrection Morning. 


Coffee Argument 


NEW EVIDENCE OF THE EFFECT. 


A South Dakota man, W. A. Dawley, 
Sturgis, explains the condition some men get 
into from coffee drinking. Let it be under- 
stood that coffee seems to agree with some 
people well enough, but when a person finds 
it does not agree, it is better to leave it off. 
He says: “I used coffee about twenty years, 
and quit it September 30, 1898. I had become 
almost a complete wreck, thin in flesh and 
emaciated, dyspepsia and indigestion of the 
worst order, nerves shatterea, no appetite, 
slept very little, and my blood was so thin 
that the slightest breeze chilled me through. 

“Medicines gave no relief; I had about 
given up when I finally concluded to investi- 
gate and see if it was really true, as I had 
read in a number of your statements, that 
coffee acted like a poison to some people. 1t 
was an easy matter to leave off coffee when 
I took Postum Food Coffee, for the food coffee 
tasted as good as the other, and to my sur- 
prise, it set good on my weak stomach. 

“TJ have been buying the Postum through 
my grocer, Mr. Jas. Meyer, and always have 
followed directions carefully. I liked it from 
the first, and have drank Postum three times 
a day ever since. Have gained twenty pounds 
in weight, my appetite is better than ever 
before, my sleep perfect, dyspepsia is a thing 
of the past and my nerves are what they 
should be. I can vouch for the statement 
that Postum Food Coffee ‘makes red blood’ 
and plenty of it. My son, Amos Dawley of 
this city has been completely cured of dys- 
pepsia in three months by quitting coffee and 
using Postum Food Coffee. This is given 
you as an honest testimonial of the priceless 
value of your (to me) life-saving food drink. 
You are welcome to use my name if you 
want.” Respectfully. 


THE services at Emmanuel Church were 
conducted by Canon Hall and the Rev. Mr. 
Stearly, minister-in-charge. One hundred 
and seventy communicants at the early cele- 
bration-was an unprecedented thing for this 
parish, and the number at the later celebra- 
tion was proportionately large. 

Easter Day at Calvary Church, Sandus- 
ky (Rev. E. V. Shayler, rector), far eclipsed 
any previous one from every standpoint. The 
communicants at a 6 o’clock celebration num- 
bered nearly 200, with many others at later 
celebrations, and the total offerings for the 
day amounted to $2,471.33. The present rec- 
torate began five years ago last December, 
amid the most discouraging circumstances, 
but the sound Church teaching and training 
have increased the number of communicants 
from 70 to 325, and the Easter offering from 
$40 to nearly $2,500. The Easter - offering 
was devoted to the new church fund. The 
new building is of stone and Gothic design, 
being now under roof, and it is hoped to dedi- 
cate it in about two months. It will seat 
about 600 people. As far as known, it was 
the largest offering in any church of any name 
in this city of 25,000 people, where six years 
ago the parish was practically dead. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
Divinity School — Theatre Services — Marcus 
Hook—Bequests—Holy Week—Chester. 


Tue Rev. Dr. John Fulton and the Rev. 
Lucien M. Robinson have been elected adjunct 
professors on the Moorehead foundation in 
the Philadelphia Divinity School, the former 
to be in charge of the department of Canon 
Law, and the latter of Liturgics and Ecclesi- 
astical Polity. The resignation of the Rev. 
Dr. E. T. Bartlett as Dean of the Divinity 
School has been accepted, to date from the 
end of the present school year, with expres- 
sions of appreciation of the valuable services 
that he has rendered to the school while serv- 
ing as its dean. This resignation does not 
affect Dr. Bartlett’s continuance in the school 
as Professor of HKcclesiastical History. The 
Committee on Nominations, to fill the chairs 
now vacant, reported progress, and, an early 
selection from the names under consideration 
highly probable. 


Mr. J. P. Mumrorp, treasurer of the nine- 
teenth season of theatre services, has just is- 
sued his report, which gives receipts $870.56, 
expended, $685.13. The balance of $185.43 has 
been paid to the Rev. J. Edgar Johnson to 
be used by him on lodging-house and hospital 
work during the year. The average attend- 
ance at the services last winter was over 
1,200, of which ninety per cent. at least were 
non-chureh-goers. In the nineteen years, 
fully 150,000 non-church-goers have attended ; 
and the average cost to reach each was but 10 
cents. 

A NOVEL warfare on vice has been insti- 


tuted by the Rev. R. M. Doherty, rector of 
St. Martin’s Church, Marcus Hook. The re- 
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port having reached him that there were 
several alleged houses of ill-repute in the 
borough, Rev. Mr. Doherty, accompanied by 
several of his church workers and members 
of the choir, held a service in front of one of 
the houses, on Saturday evening, 7th inst., 
and again on the following night. The choir 
sang and the rector offered prayer, the service 
continuing for one hour; but the inmates did 
not appear. The townspeople are much inter- 
ested in the work of the “Rescue Band,” and 
will watch the outcome. 


Two wills were probated on the 9th inst. 
Susanna M. Cahall bequeathed her residuary 
estate, valued at $11,000, to the House of 
Rest for the Aged, Germantown. as a perma- 
nent fund. The will of Anne McCoach pro- 
vided for a contingent reversion of her estate 
of $2,000 to the Church of the Holy Apostles. 


COMMENCING on Palm Sunday and extend- 
ing through Holy Week, several Philadelphia 
city choirs rendered selections of sacred can- 
tatas and oratorios, appropriate to the season. 
At the various services, Stainer’s “Crucifix- 
ion” was sung by the combined vested choirs 
of St. Andrew’s Church, West Philadelphia, 
and the Church of the Ascension, Philadel- 
phia, at the latter church, on Monday evening, 
9th inst., and at the former, on the night of 
Good Friday; while the same choirs rendered 
Haydn’s “Pasion” on Wednesday evening, 11th 
inst, at St. Andrew’s. The combined choirs 
of the Church of the Holy Apostles and its 
chapel of the Holy Communion, sang Stainer’s 
“Crucifixion” on Tuesday evening, 10th inst., 
at the parish church, where the reetor, Rey. 
N.S. Thomas, delivered a short address. The 
same composition was rendered on Good 
Friday at St. Asaph’s, Bala, old St. Paul’s, 
and St. Matthew’s Churches, Philadelphia. 
On Maundy Thursday evening, Dubois’ Pas- 
sion service, “The Seven Words of Christ,” 
was sung for the first time by the full choir 
of St. Paul’s Church, Chestnut Hill, assisted 
by Miss Abbie R. Kelly, soprano, and Charles 
M. Schmitz, cello. 


On Maunpby THurspAy evening, the Holy 
Communion was celebrated at the churches of 
the Holy Apostles and Gloria Dei (Old 
Swedes’ ), Philadelphia. 


THE solemn services of Holy Week were 
fittingly observed in all the churches of the 
Diocese. At St. Mark’s, Philadelphia, begin- 
ning with the Palm Sunday commemoration 
of Christ’s entry into Jerusalem, there was a 
solemn procession preceeding the third and 
high celebration of the,Holy Eucharist, the 
vested choir rendering St. Theodulf’s grand 
hymn, “All Glory, Laud and Honor.” The 
celebrant was the. Rev. W. K. ° Damuth, 
assisted by the Rev. Dr. A. G. Mortimer, gos- 
peler, and the Rev. Jesse Higgins, epistoler. 
The sermon was preached by the rector, from 
the text, St. Matthew xxi. 1-9. At this church 
on Good Friday, at 7 a.m., the Rev. N. D. 
Van Syckel conducted the meditation, which 
was followed at nine a.m. by the children’s 
service, when the Rev. J. Higgins addressed 
them. Matins and the ante-Communion ser- 
vice were said at a later hour, and the sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Mr. Damuth. The 
Three Hours’ service from noon to 3 p.m. was 
conducted by the Rev. Dr. W. W. Webb, Presi- 
dent of Nashotah Seminary, the rector being 
in New York. Good Friday being a legal 
holiday as well as a religious holiday, the 
various churches were well attended. 


At St. JAMES’ Church, a special service of 
a most interesting character was held on Good 
Friday night under the auspices of the King’s 
Daughters, for the benefit of those whose 
work during the day compelled them to be 
absent from the other services. Dr. Talcott 
Williams, whose ability and eloquence are well 
known, spoke on the Lesson of the Cross. 


On WEDNESDAY morning, 11th inst., the 
Rey. Floyd W. Tomkins addressed the Uni- 
versity students in the College chapel. 


The Living Church. 


Tue old bell which has been in use by St. 
Paul’s Chureh, Chester, for over a century 
and a half, has been hung in the belfry of the 
new church. Jt was cast in England in 1748, 
and cost £30. 


PITTSBURGH. 
Church Club—Church Army—Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary League—Approaching Celebration at 
Meadville, 


THe third annual banquet of the Church 
Club of the Diocese will be held at the Hotel 
Schenley, Oakland, on the evening of Ascen- 
sion Day, May 24th. The invited speakers 
from outside the Diocese are the Rt. Rey. T. 
U. Dudley, D. D., Bishop of Kentucky, the 
Rey. Thomas E. Green, D.D., of Davenport, 
Iowa, and Provost Harrison, of the University 
of Pennsylvania. The Church Club now has 
a membership of about 120, representative of 
nearly all the parishes in the city, and several 
of the larger towns in.the Diocese. 


THE Church Army of the Diocese has made 
a new venture in the opening of a house for 
the training of mission workers, to be known 
as the House of the Merciful Saviour. The 
home is situated on Forbes street, adjoining 
the Carnegie Library, and will be under the 
immediate supervision of Mrs. 8S. G. Ham- 
mond, one of the officers of the Army. The 
House is to be opened on Wednesday in 
Easter week, by the Rt. Rev. the Bishop of the 
Diocese. 
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Tue eleventh annual report of the Lay- 
men’s Missionary League has just been 
printed, and from it we glean the following 
items of interest: The League has upon its 
roll of active workers the Bishop, two clergy- 
men, four lay evangelists and sixteeen lay 
readers. The Church’s services are main- 
tained, Sunday Schools carried on, and per- 
sonal visitations made, in five sections of the 
city. During the last year, eighty-one serv- 
ices have been held, with an aggregate attend- 
ance of 2,068, the sacraments administered, 
and a number brought to Confirmation. Dur- 
ing the last six months, work has been under- 
taken at two new points outside the city, 
namely, Duquesne and Coraopilis, with prom- 
ise of success. The chaplain of the League is 
the Rey. J. R. Wightman. 


Curist CHuRCH, Meadville, will celebrate 
the 75th anniversary of the organization of 
the parish on Trinity Sunday, June 10th, and 
the day following. The services on the Sun- 
day will include the admission of Mr. Herbert 
B. Pulsifer to the Diaconate. A historical 
sketch of the parish will be a feature of the 
exercises on Monday June llth. In the list 
of parishes in union with the Convention, 
only two take precedence of Christ Church as 
to date of admission—St. Luke’s, Georgetown, 
admitted to the Diocese of Pennsylvania in 
1814, and Trinity, Pittsburgh, admitted in 
1818. It is hoped that former rectors of the 
parish will be present to take part in the 
services. The present incumbent is the Rev. 


Pettij 
A GOOD BREAKFAST BRINGS A GOOD DAY. 


Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food is steadily crowding meat off the 
American breakfast table because it is healthier, cheaper and better 


than meat. 


ALL THE WHEAT BUT THE OVERCOAT. 


It should be eaten freely as it contains all of the nour- 


ishing qualities of the best wheat with no indigestible matter. 
It stimulates the organs of digestion and elimination. 


Besides being an easily and canny. 
and nourishing, Pettijohn’s Breakfast 
Muffins and Puddings. 


Also an excellent thickening for Soups. 


prepared breakfast dish,delicate, appetizing 
ood makes unequaled Griddle Cakes, 


Gems, 
Cold Pettijohn’s 


Porridge is delicious when fried like corn-meal mush. Write for our Cereal Cook 


Book, edited by Mrs. Rorer. 
sorts of ways. Sent free, postpaid. » 
THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., 


It tells all about cooking ‘all kinds of cereals all 


Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, I11. 
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George S. Richards. <A united and strenuous 
effort is to be made at this anniversary to 
liquidate all indebtedness upon the parish. 


‘ 


QUINCY. 
Visitations by Bishop Seymour-——Ordination. 


Tue Bishop is still at his daughter’s home 
in St. Alban’s, Vt., not being able to come to 
the Diocese in April as he expected. He hopes 
to return for a short visit in May, and to at- 
tend the annual convention. Bishop Seymour 
has again kindly accepted service in the Dio- 
cese, filling several appointments as requested. 
On Wednesday evening in Holy Week he con- 
firmed fourteeen of the students of St. Mary’s 
School, and the same number of young men of 
St. Alban’s Academy, Knoxville, having the 
two services and making two impressive ad- 
dresses the same evening. On Maundy Thurs- 
day he confirmed seven in St. John’s Church 
(Swedish) and another class in Grace Church, 
and ordained to the Diaconate Mr, Alexander 
Brunner, of our Swedish mission in Wood- 
hull. The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Dr. Rudd. The Rey. Dr. Leffingwell pre- 
sented the candidate; the Rev. Carl Nybladh, 
rector, and the Rev. E. F’. Gee, assisting in the 
service. The Bishop started for Peoria at 
5 p.m. to hold another Confirmation in the 
evening, and to conduct the three hours’ ser- 
vice at St. Paul’s on Good Friday. 


SACRAMENTO, 
The “Elks” at Church, 


On Patm SunpAy, the Sacramento Lodge 
of Elks attended service at St. Paul’s Church 
in full regalia. Two members of the order 
assisted the vested choir in rendering an elab- 
orate musical programme. In his sermon, the 

‘rector, the Rev. Charles L. Miel, concluded by 
urging upon the members of the order “not 
to fall into the too common error of remem- 
bering God, the Father, in the lodge room, and 
forgetting to honor Mother Church, who has 
taught us all we know of Him, who first 
taught us to say ‘Our Father, who art in 
heaven, hallowed be Thy Name.’ ” 


SOUTHERN FLORIDA, 


Death of Rev. S. C Hodgman—Munificent Gifts 
of Leslie Pell-Clarke. 


On Passton Sunpay, April Ist, occurred 
the death of the Rey. 8. C. Hodgman, mission- 
ary at Haines City. Mr. Hodgman was a 
young man and a native of Charleston, N. H. 
He was ordained by Bishop Gray to the Diac- 
onate in 1894, and has spent the whole of his 
brief ministry in missionary work in that 
jurisdiction. He seemed perfectly well and 
strong on the day before his decease, but on 
Sunday morning was taken suddenly ill and 
expired in a few minutes. A son and 
daughter were with him at the time of his 
death. The burial service occurred on Mon- 
day, April 2nd. 


Me. Lest Pett CiarKe, of the Diocese 
of Albany, who has made his winter home in 
Florida for the last ten years, has deeded all 
his property in Orlando to the Church in the 
Jurisdiction of Southern Florida. The Fair 
Grounds, consisting of 80 acres of land and a 
large building, he gives for the benefit of the 
Church Home and Hospital. His home, a 
large and comfortable house, with beautiful 

_ grounds, two acres, he leaves for the Bishop 
to decide to what use it shall be put, his only 
‘desire being “the glory of God and the good of 

Southern Florida.” These munificent gifts 
will not compensate for the loss of this truly 
generous and devoted man and his equally 
devoted wife, who have ever been foremost in 
all good works both for the Church and the 
community at large. 
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HE brands of White Lead named in 


They are and 


They are manufactured by the “old Dutch 


Unlike 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 
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Cincinnati— London — Chillicothe — The Arch- 
deacon’s Work—Christ Church—Deaf Mutes 
—Norwood—Urbana, 


Sr. Mary’s, a local guild of Grace Church, 
Cincinnati, has now a membership of 30. It 
has a chancel committee, a periodical commit- 
tee, a visiting committee, a fruit and flower 
committee, and a committee on work. Three 
boxes have been sent out, valued at $71.78. 
Two special donations were made, to Bishop 
Vincent $25, and $5 toward furnishing a room 
in the Lawrence Home. In addition to the 
work mentioned above, the sisterhood has giv- 
en two entertainments to the poor under its 
care, and has added a new feature to its work 
this year—that of sending soups, delicacies 
and nourishing food to the sick outside of the 
families under its especial care. This is done 
through the Associated Charities. 


Tue choir of Trinity Church, London, has 
been greatly enlarged, and handsome oak choir 
stalls have been placed in position to accom- 


ST. LOUIS AND RETURN, $9.50. 
VIA THE WABASH ROAD. 


On account of the meeting of the Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly, the Wabash Road will sell tickets as 
above, May 15, 16, 17 and 22, good to return until 
June 2, 1900, inclusive. Compartment sleepers and 
free chair cars. City Ticket Office, 97 Adams St. 


There is a beauty which is far better 
than the mere color of the eyes or the shape 
of the features, and that is, the clean and 
wholesome look of health on the infant’s face, 
where every line and every curve denote vig- 
orous health and a perfectly working di- 
gestive system. Mellin’s Food babies have 
such faces, and their bodies are correspond- 
ingly plump and well developed. 


modate the increase. The music has been 
vastly improved, especially since the purchase 
of a sweet-toned pipe organ. Mr. C. L. 
Oswald, a former Presbyterian minister, who 
is acting as lay reader in charge of the mis- 
sion, will shortly be ordained to the diaconate. 


Sr. AnpREW’s Mission, Chillicothe, under 
the charge of the Rev. W. P. Downs, has 
been thoroughly reorganized. There has been 
started a Girls’ Friendly Society, a Boys’ 
Club, and a Sewing School, with 115 pupils. 
During the past six months the Sunday School 
has doubled in the number of its pupils. 
Thirty-five persons have been baptized within 
two months. A young men’s club, called the 
“Scioto Club,” has been organized. A house 
of five rooms has been secured and equipped 
for social purposes for the use of the club. 


MANCHESTER, a town of about 2,500 inhab- 
itants, was visited by Archdeacon Edwards on 
the 20th of last month. Service was held by 
the Archdeacon in the Opera House, and the 
next morning the Holy Communion was cele- 
brated in a private house, and an adult and an 
infant were baptized. These were the first 
services of the Church ever held in Manches- 
ter. The Archdeacon has made arrangements 
to establish a mission there, and will for 
some time hold monthly services. 


Some months ago, Archdeacon Edmunds 
took charge of St. Peter’s Mission, Oxford, 
when there was a debt of $257 owing, and the 
members were greatly discouraged. After 
paying off the debt, he went to work and suc- 
ceeded in purchasing a church and lot which 
formerly belonged to the Universalists. This 
was used by the mission for some time; but 
the Archdeacon felt that it needed many alter- 
ations to give it a Churchly appearance. 
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Funds for the purpose were raised, and the 
alterations were made, involving an outlay of 
$1,200. Tower, vestry-room, chancel, and an 
alcove for the organ, were built, a cellar was 
placed beneath the church, new windows put 
in, the outside painted, and the interior fres- 
coed. The first services in the re-modeled 
church were held on Sunday, April lst. The 
church is free from debt and will shortly 
be consecrated by the Bishop. 


Tue parish house recently built by Christ 
Church, Cincinnati, is proving a very useful 
adjunct to the parish. On a recent Sunday, 
a collection was taken to secure funds to carry 
on the work of the parish house. Announce- 
ment was made that $1,500 would be needed, 
and that two collections a year would be 
taken up for the purpose. The offering 
amounted to $1,156.42. Of the amount, $862 
was in pledges, which will be paid twice a 
year. 

Tue Rey. A. W. Mann held a service for 
the deaf mutes of the city and suburbs, in St. 
Paul’s Pro-Cathedral on the evening of March 
30th. The next morning, at 1] a. m., in the 
Sunday School rooms, the Holy Communion 
was celebrated, and in the afternoon, at 3, 
there was evening prayer. There was an 
average attendance in these services of about 
60 deaf mutes. On the following Monday, at 
°7:30 p.m., Mr. Mann held a service for deaf 
mutes in Christ Church, Springfield. 


Hundreds of thousands, all over the world, 
use Vapo-Cresolene. Do you? Cresoleneisa 
specific for Whooping Cough, Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh, Coughs, Cold. 

A germacide of great value in the treatment 
of contagious diseases, as Diphtheria and Scar- 
let Fever. 

Descriptive booklet giving testimonials by 
physicians and prominent people free, 

Sold by all druggists. 


Vapo-Cresolene Co.,180 Fulton St.,N. Y. City. 
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KITSELMAN BROS, Box 223 Ridgeville, Inds 
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A MAGNIFICENT quartered oak altar has 
been given to the Church of the Good Shep- 
herd, Norwood, by Mrs. Mary Trivett Haight, 
the well-known artist. The carving is most 
exquisite, and was all done by Mrs. Haight. 
There are three panels in front, modeled in 
deep relief. The one on the right represents 
the beardless wheat and olives; the centre 
panel has the I.H.S. surrounded by passion 
flowers in deep relief; the other panel is 
ornamented with bunches of grapes in relief. 
The panels at either end are in diaper pattern, 
with the Alpha and Omega in relief. 


Tue Church of the Epiphany, Urbana, has 
been very much beautified by recent improve- 
ments. A polished hardwood floor and wains- 
cotting have been placed in the nave, and the 
walls of the chancel and nave have been 
frescoed. Handsome oak pews have been pre- 
sented to the church, “to the honor and glory 
of God and in loving memory of William and 
Loretta Marvin, by their children.” The rec- 
tor, the Rey. D. C. Wright, has the spiritual 
care of the Sunday School at the Children’s 
Home, and expects shortly to have a class 
of at least fifty children for Baptism. 


SPRINGFIELD, 


Busy Days for the Bishop—Easter Bequest at 
Cairo, 


BrsHop SpymMovur is not only bereft of the 
services of his Coadjutor, so that he is com- 
pelled to perform all the work for his large 
Diocese, but is also performing visitations in 
the Diocese of Quincy. As an example of how 
busy he is, we learn that within thirty hours 
during Holy Week, he traveled over two hun- 
dred miles, and held Confirmation six times, 
in the Diocese of Quincy. 


THE bequest to the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Cairo, of $2,000, from the late Henry 
Hinsdale Candee, rector’s warden, was paid 
by the estate in the form of a check made pay- 
able to the treasurer, the Hon. Miles Freder- 
ick Gilbert, and was received in the alms 
basin on Easter Day, and was reverently 
brought to the priest, who humbly presented 
and placed it upon the Holy Table, together 
with the alms for the poor and other devo- 
tions of the people, at the regular offertory of 
the 7 o’clock service of the Holy Communion. 
The “fit person” appointed for receiving the 
alms at that service was the son of Mr. H. H. 
Candee, Mr. Henry Safford Candee, clerk of 
the vestry. 


Loss of Appetite. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Restores and creates a good appetite, 

assists digestion, and gives vitality 

and vigor to the entire system. , 
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Princess Bonnie, rich Crim- 
son; Bouquet of Gold, Gol- 
den Yellow; Alice Aldrich, 
bright Pink; Enchantress, 
White Tinted Buff; Snowflake 
Purest White. N 


for 25 cents. 


ALL WILL BLOOM THIS SUMMER. 


Send 25 cents for the above five colors of Roses. I want to 
show you samples of the Roses I grow, hence this offer. 


Some Special BARGAINS iv ‘lower Collections. 


3 Hibiscus: 1 Palm: 1 Jasemine, © © cw Lett) ter Peres enittes 
5 Hardy Roses, each one differen’, fine for garden, .« . 25 cts. 
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Guarantee satisfaction. Once a customer,always one, Catalog.Free 
MI8S ELLA V, BAINES, Box67 Springfield, Ohio 
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People 
You Like 
To Meet 


Are found on the personally con- é 
ducted California excursions via 
Santa Fe Route. ; 
If you need assurance of this, 
send for books and circulars ¢ 
which fully explain agreeable 
and economic way of touring ¢ 
the West. 
T. A- GRADY, ¢ 
Manager California Tourist Service. 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rallway, ¢ 
109 Adams Street, Chicago. $ 
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CARRIAGE BUYERS SAN,SAVE, MONEY. 


We are the largest 
Makers of Vehicles and Harness in the world sell- 


ing direct tothe consumer. KLKHART HARNESS 
& CARRIAGE MFG, CO., Elkhart, Ind. 


TARRANT'S SELTZER APERIENT 


Aids digestion, clears the head, and increases energy. 
At all druggists. 50c. and $1.00. 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


The Original and Genuine Worcestershire, 
Known the world over. Take no substitute. 
ORDER 


Refrigerators 525. 


Mc CRAY REFRIGERATOR & COLD STORAGE CO. ‘ 
122 Mill Street -------------- KENDALLVILLE INv. 
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Che Young Churchman 


An illustrated paper for the Children of 
the Church, and for Sunday Schools. 

WEEKLY: 80 cents per year. In quanti- 
ties of 10 or more to one address, 54 cents 
per copy per year, with a further discount 
of 10 per cent if paid in advance. 

MonrTHLY: 20 cents per year. In quanti- 
ties of 10 or more to one address, 12% cents 
per copy per year, with a further discount 
of 10 per cent if paid in advance. 


Che Shepherd’s Arms 


An illustrated paper for the little ones of 
the Church and for Infant and Primary 
Classes. Printed on rose-tinted paper. 

WEEKLY; 40 cents per year. In quanti- 
ties of 10 or more to one address, 30 cents 
per copy per year, with a further discount 
of 10 per cent if paid in advance. 

MONTHLY: 15 cents per year. In quanti- 
ties of 10 or more to one address, 8 cents 
per copy per year, with a further discount 


PFRIODICAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE Y 


Che Living Church 


A Weekly Record of the News, the Work, and the 
Thought of the Church. Subscription Price, $2.50 per 
year. If paid in advance, $2.00. To the Clergy, $1.50 
per year. 

GLUB RATES. 

Tur Living CHuRCH (weekly) and Tum Younc 
CHURCHMAN (weekly), $2.50 per year. 

Tuy Living CuurcH (weekly), Tan Youna CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and Ton SHppuHprp’s ARMS (weekly), 
$2.80 per year. 

THB Living CHURCH (weekly), Tom Young CuurcH- 
MAN (weekly), and Tum Livine CHURCH QUARTERLY, 
$2.75 per year. 

Tur Livinc CHURCH (weekly), Tum Youne CuurcH- 
MAN (weekly), Tom SHmPHPRD’s ARMS (weekly), and 
Tap Living CuurcH QUARTHRLY—a combination de- 
sirable in every family—$3.00 per year. 


ED TO MILWAUKEE, wis. 


Che Living Church Quarterly 


Containing a Church Almanac and Kalendar 
for the Year, issued at Advent; followed 
quarterly by smaller issues containing the 
Clergy List corrected. Nearly 700 pages per 
Price 25 ets. for all. 


Evening Prayer Leaflet 


Contains the full Bvening Prayer with Col- 
lect, Psalter, and 4 Hymns, published week- 
ly in advance for every Sunday evening. 


year. 


For distribution in churches. Price in quan- 
Transient 
orders, 50 cts. per hundred copies. A num- 
ber of special editions for special occasions. 


tities, 25 cts. per copy per year. 


of 10 per cent if paid in advance. 


Notable Publications of the Young Churchman Co. 


Five-Minute Talks|The Claims of 


~ By >» XR» the xX 


Rev. CLINTON LOCKE, 
D. D. 


Price $1.00 net. 


BNA 


“Bverybody who has followed the genial wit and lively style of Dr. Locke in 
his ‘Five Minute Talks’ in the columns of 7'e Living Church will be glad to have 
in this permanent and accessible form his terse, admirable, and striking thoughts. 
On every page one finds something to arrest attention. His friends will say 
often, as they read, ‘Just like the Doctor,’ and all will be profited by the gathered 
wisdom and genial common-sense of these ‘Five Minute Talks.’ We are glad of 
the ‘voice of his pen, which has reached a world-wide auditory. What a length 
of space and time these ‘Five Minute Malks’ have covered, when multiplied by 
the number of their readers and the widely dispersed homes where they dwell.» 
—Living Chureh. 


Christian Science 


As so called and its 
peculiar Philosophy 


BY THE 


REV. F. S. JEWELL, DD. 


Rector of St. John’s Church, 


Portage, Wis. 


Cloth, Price, 25 cents, net. 


“The book is a critical study of the doctrines of Christian Science, and is 
based on Mrs. Eddy’s Science and Health, to the text of which it constantly 
refers. It would seem to leave this faith without a leg to stand on, for it 
shows that it is neither Christian nor scientific, and that it is full of contra- 
dictions, and that its religious teachings are wholly erroneous in that they are 
contrary alike to Holy Scripture and totrue ethics. The book is an admirably 


| ‘written piece of earnest argumentation.”—Boston Budget. 


¥- 


| The Young 


PUBLISHED BY 


Churchman Co., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS, ° 
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The Hungarian Exiles. 


By BenjaAMIN CowELL. A Story of Hutn- 
gary and Poland in the Eleventh Cen- 
tury. Fully illustrated. Price, $1.00 net. 


The Art of Extempore 
Spea kin gs. 


Without MSS. or Notes. How to attain 
Fluency of Speech. By the Rev. HaroLp 
FORD, M.A., LB.) B:C.L. ~ Price 75 
cents, net. 


“In an attractively printed volume of 115 
pages, at a price within the reach of every Clergy 
man and Student of Divinity, the Rev. Mr. Ford 
sets forth with great clearness, a few simple 
rules which will be found very helpful in acquir- 
ing an art so necessary to all public speakers, 
and especially our younger Clergy. We cordially 
commend the work.’’—Diocese of Fond du Lac. 


Chief Days. 


By the Rev. A. W. Snyper, Author of 


“Chief Things.’ Price, $1.00 net. 
“The Rey. A. W. Snyder, author of Chief 
Things, Living Church Tracts, etc., has placed 


the Church once more in his debt by a volume of 
popular explanations of the significance of vari- 
ous fasts and festivals in the ecclesiastical year, 
which he calls Chief Days. (Milwaukee: The 
Young Churchman Co.). Each holy day receives 
about six pages of very admirable, simple and 
virile explanation, adapted to set forward the 
appreciation of the religious value of these days 
by the great mass of people. It would be hard 
to find anything better adapted for this particu- 
lar purpose, nor, indeed, will the value of these 
contributions to the’ thoughts that cluster around 
the historic days of the year be confined to those 
who are unfamiliar with the Church’s ways. 
Many a parish priest would incite his people to 
show forth the fruits of good living, under the 
stimulus of the lives of the Church’s Saints, if 
he would put before them the suggestive thoughts 
here collected.”’—The Churchman. 


The King’s Message. 


A Story of the Catacombs. By the 
Author of ‘‘Our Family Ways” in collab- 
oration with GracE HowarbD PIERCE. 
Price, 50 cts. net. 

“The scenes of this story are laid in Rome 
about the middle of the third century, and recall 
to mind the tragic vicissitudes of the Christians 
of that period, the. dim and solemn associations 
of the catacombs, and also the public and pagan 
life of the city above ground. Our 
children will be the better for reading its lessons, 
and their elders, too, will find its message full of 
interest and edification. Three pictures of the 
catacombs help to convey to the reader a more 
vivid impression of the scenes described in the 
narrative.—Living Church. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Mother’s home Calks 
With Ker Little Onese 


Ree 


BIBLE STORIES ON THE.. 
OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Price, 50 Cents, Postpaid. 
fee 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CoO., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Diving Church. 
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mates furnished upon application, 
own work, we take pl: ssure in stamping designs and selling all ma- 
terials, Send for Hand Book and Samples. 
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Lenten and Easter Goods. 


Vestments, Stoles and Altar Hangings tor Lent and Easter. 


Esti- 
For those desiring to do their 
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@ THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY, 


Chelsea Square, New York. 
The Academic Year beganon Wednesday the 
@ September Ember Week. 

SPECIAL STUDENTS admitted and a GRAD- 
UATE Course for graduates of other Theologi- 
cal Seminaries. 

The requirements for admission and other 
particulars can be had from 

The Very Rev. E. A. HOFFMAN, 
D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Dean. 


@ 
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GRAFTON HALL, SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


College, Preparatory, and Graduate Courses. 
cial Advantages in 


Language, 
Music and 
Art, 
Individual Rooms. 


Spe- 


Modern Equipment. 
REv. B. TALBOT ROGERS, M.A., Warden. 


WE TEACH MEDICINE 


This is quite different from offering superior ad- 
ear sre for the study of Medicine. Send for Circu- 
ar ‘FE.’ 


Northwestern University Women’s 
Medical School ; , 
333-339 South Lincoln Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


KEMPER HALL, Kenosha, Wis. 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters'of 
St.Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 
21, 1899. References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., 
Milwaukee; Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago: 
Rt. Rev. Geo. F. Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; David 
B. Lyman, Esq., Chicago; W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chi- 
cago. Address, THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, Knoxville, Il. 


Now in its Thirty-Second Year. 


Prominent Families in many States, during a quar- 
ter of a century, have been patrons of this Institu- 
tion. Students are received at any time when there 
isavacancy. Escort is furnished from Chicago with- 
out charge. Address, 


REV. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


WATERMAN HALL, Sycamore, II. 
THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, 
D.D., D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. 
Board and tuition, $300 per school year. Address, 
Rev. B. F. FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


EPISCOPAL HIGH SCHOOL OF VIRGINIA, 


Near Alexandria. 
Illustrated catalogue 


For Boys. Sixty-first year. 
sent on application. 


L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


RACINE COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


“The school that makes manly boys.” Graduates 
enter any university. Diploma admits to Univer- 
sities of Michigan and Wisconsin. Address, 

Rev. H. D. RoBLNSON, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


64th year. Overlooks the Hudson. Magnificent 
and healthful in location, with exceptionally efficient 
instructors. Military discipline. 
J. B. BISBEE, A. M., Prin., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


KNICKERBACKER HALL, Indianapoiis, Ind. 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. School year 
begins September 26th 1900. College preparation and 
special courses. Enlarged grounds and new building 
ready in September. 

MARY HELEN YERKES, } 
SUSAN HILL YERKES, ( 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


ALBERT C. STANLEY, A.M., Director. Unusual 
Advantages from connection with the University of 
Michigan. For Calendar and detailed information 
address the Secretary. 


MISS C. E. MASON’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


The Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. Advan- 
tages of New York City. Graduates students. Pre- 
pares for College. Miss C. E. MAson, LL.M., Prin. 
Send for Cat. I. 


Principals. 


COX SONS & VINING 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, 
Choir Yestments, 
Embroideries and Materials, 
Custom Made Clerical Clothing 


Che LCuetke Church Art Works, 


Tract Building, New York. 
GHURGH OR MONUMENTAL WORK. 
We have the latest, cheapest and best designs 
in this country. Illustrated list sent free. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH. 
Memorials. Supplies. 


THE COX SONS & BUCKLEY CO. 


Church Furnishers and Decorators. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


COLEGATE ART GLASS CO, 


Established in 1860 by E. Colegate. 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS AND BRASSES. 
Highest award Augusta Exposition, 1891. 
318 West 13th Street, New York. 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 


GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS. 


2%-29 South Clinton Street, - - Chicago, Ill. 


Church Cushions, 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. _ Send for our free 
book. Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St.. N. Y. 


MENEELY BELL CO., 


CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager 
Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. (8 Send for 
Catalogue. The C. 8. BELL CO., Hillsboro,O. 


\ FAVO OWN_ SINC 
FAVORABLY, now, SINCE 1826, 


HURCH, SeH00C EC dT PURES BEST 


Sn yl geNeu TAL. 
Ia a ROT eae FREE, 


Church Bells, Chimes and Peals of Best 
Quality. Address, 
Old Established 


‘BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
° THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Leg ge, 
peel oe 


Monuments BOOKLET 


CELTIC CROSSES A SPECIALTY 
CHAS. G. BLAKE & CO. 720 Woman’s Temple, Chicago. 


UETKE. 


ART yoru | 


WINDOWS, 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 


R. G. GEISSLER, X Marble and Metal Work 
56 West 8th St. (near 6th Ave.), New York 
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Tue Ameer of Afghanistan has publicly declared that the 
promised British protection, upon which he had relied, has not 
been granted him at this time, when the interests of his king- 
dom are menaced by Russia. Situated to the northeast of 
Persia, his lot is not a happy one if Russian ambition is directed 
toward his kingdom. For two decades or more past, British 
interests have enjoyed the ascendancy in Afghanistan, and the 
supposition was that, lying as it does, both between Persia and 
India, and between Siberia and India, Great Britain would 
actively resent any encroachments on the part of Russia, in the 
kingdom of the Ameer. The latter now declares that he has 
been “overwhelmed on all sides,” and has “suggested some 
check” upon the Russian intrusion, but that Great Britain has 
not come to his assistance. 


STRAINED relations between the United States and Turkey 
have grown out of the failure of the latter to pay the promised 
indemnity to the United States for the destruction of American 
Missionary property during the uprising of 1895. It appears 
that the demands of the United States have been reduced from 
more than $300,000 to about $100,000, and that the Sultan has 
promised more than once that this amount should be paid. Mr. 
Straus, the United States minister, at length despairing of the 
situation, presented his resignation, which, however, the State 
Department has not accepted, but has given him instead a leave 
of absence. Whether the indignation of the United States 
government will have any effect upon the Sublime Porte, which 
appears utterly oblivious to the demands of the six great pow- 
ers of Europe that he refrain from raising import duties ac- 
cording to his announced intention, remains to be seen. 


Miirary movements in South Africa during the past week 
continued at a standstill, probably because of very severe rain 
storms in the southern portion of the Free State, which must 
have materially impeded the movements of the Army even if 
such had been intended. The rains are said to have lasted for 
ten days, as a result of which the creeks and rivers are swollen, 
and the roads are streams of mud. This certainly presents a 
sorry outlook for an army that is obliged to keep up some con- 
siderable degree of mobility, in order to preserve from the enemy 
the positions already occupied. In the meantime, the news from 
Wepener indicates little or no change in the siege, though there 
are indefinite and unconfirmed reports that the Boers are leay- 
ing the vicinity. At the beginning of this week it is reported 
that Generals Chermside and Rundle, commanding the corps 
formerly under Géneral Gatacre, is marching toward Wepener 
from the west, and General Brabant from the north, and these 
will probably have effected relief before this is printed. There 
is an unconfirmed and roundabout, and therefore improbable, 
rumor that Colonel Baden-Powell, the gallant defender of Mafe- 
king, is dead. The forces bound for Rhodesia, which were to 
pass through the Portuguese territory, have arrived at the port 
of Beira, and are proceeding on their way. Eventually it is 
likely that there will be a concerted movement upon the Trans- 
vaal from the north by these forces, and from the south by those 
under the immediate command of Lord Roberts. 


Tu event of last week, in connection with the South Afri- 
can war, was the publication in London of a report made by 


Lord Roberts in February, which directly charged that the dis- 
aster at Spionkop on the night of January 24th, in connection 
with the unsuccessful attempt to relieve Ladysmith, was due to 
gross errors of judgment and want of administrative capacity on 
the part of General Warren, to a wholly inexcusable assumption 
of responsibility and authority in giving the order to withdraw, 
when he had no authority or reason for doing so, against Gen- 
eral Thornyeroft; and a failure on the part of General Buller 
to assert his authority, so that his plans might be carried out. 
General Roberts thinks that the plan devised by General Buller 
for the relief of Ladysmith was well chosen, and that it might 
have succeeded, if it had not been for the acts of these three 
generals, whom he strongly censured. Following, as it does, 
upon the recall of General Gatacre, this official disclosure of 
incompetence at the head of the British Army in South Africa, 
as it existed prior to the arrival of Lord Roberts, cannot but 
be a matter for the greatest regret on the part of all well-wishers 
of England. It seems strange that this report should be pub- 
lished officially just at a time when the three generals are in the 
midst of a campaign under Lord Roberts’ direction, and as yet 
no satisfactory explanation of the publication has been given. 
It is noticeable that no comment from the Commander-in-Chief 
has been made public, with regard to the campaign of General 
Methuen, for whose defeat at Magersfontein he was apparently 
as blamable, as were the other generals for their own failures, 
The English press are anxiously inquiring whether there are 
other reports in the possession of the War Department that 
have not been made public, and are speculating as to why these 
particular despatches should be published at this time, more 
than two months after they were received. Apparently they 
are intended to prepare the public for some further action on 
the part of the Department. While the disclosures cannot but 
be humiliating to the British nation, yet the moral courage of 
the Commander-in-Chief in so carefully and quickly investigat- 
ing and reporting to the War Office, is a matter of congratula- 
tion; and the impetuous courage of the rank and file of the 
army in the very engagements in which they were so unfor- 
tunately officered, will not be forgotten. The resignation or 
removal of these generals can hardly be delayed much longer 
after this report has been published. 


Tr 1s said, apparently on unexceptionable authority, that the 
ex-Empress Eugénie has written an autograph letter, in which 
she relates some secret history connected with the capitulation 
of Metz, by the French, in 1870. It will be remembered that 
Marshal Bazaine, the French general commanding, who ordered 
the capitulation, was condemned by court-martial to death as 
a traitor, but that his punishment was commuted to twenty 
years’ imprisonment, and that, after escaping through the re- 
puted connivance of the French government from his prison, he 
finally died in retirement at Madrid, after a life of disgrace, 
which followed his alleged treason. It will be recalled, also, 
that during the siege of Metz a messenger, one Regnier, had 
made his way through the enemy’s lines with messages, the secret 
of which was never made known. Eugénie was at this time 
acting as Empress Regent. The unhappy woman now declares, 
if the report is true, that it was at her direct command that 
Bazaine surrendered the city, she looking for an armistice with 
the Germans, as a result of which the enormous army of 200,000 
men under Bazaine would be available for a later effort to re- 
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trieve the broken Napoleonic fortunes. In this expectation she 
was disappointed, and Bazaine, in generous loyalty to his fallen 
sovereign, took the blame upon himself, and never breathed a 
word against his Empress. This seems to add one more to the 
several events which stained the history of that briliant woman, 
and sheds a new light upon the history of a battle which has 
always seemed somewhat obscure. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


Tur Hovusre or Bishops—Easter Day—Ture Ecumenicat Con- 
FERENCE AND OTHER Missionary Merrtincs anp ADDRESSES— 
Various HappPENIncs. 


5 ORTY-SEVEN 

Bishops attended 
the special meeting here 
in Easter week, acted 
upon the _ resignation 
of Bishop Jackson of 
Alabama, dined with 
the Bishop of the Dio- 
eese at the Players’ 
Club, and adjourned, 
after but two short ses- 
sions. Bishop Whipple 
presided at the formal 
forenoon session, and 
the afternoon one was 
littlemore than a friend- 
ly conference, during 
which much information 
was given concerning 
affairs in the Far East, 
Bishop Potter answering 
a fire of questions for 
nearly two hours. The 
case of the Alabama Co- 
adjutor was quickly dis- 
posed of, and the follow- 
ing preample and reso- 
lution adopted: 

“WHEREAS, The Rt. 
Rey. Henry Melville 
Jackson, D.D., Bishop 
of Alabama, has _ pre- 
sented through the Pre- 
siding Bishop his resig- 
nation of his jurisdic- 
tion, 

“Resolved, That the 
Bishops assembled in the 
city of New York, on 
the 19th day of April, 
A. D. 1900, acting under 
Title I., Canon XIX., 
Section 15, of the Can- 
ons of the General Con- 
vention, do accept the 
resignation offered by 
the Bishop Coadjutor of 
Alabama,’ so vacating 
that office.” 

Bishop Potter is 
one of the honored mem- 
bers of the Players’ 
Club, of which the late 
Edwin Booth was the 
founder and during his 
life the great figure. 
Partly out of his inter- 
est in the Club has 
grownthe Actors’ ; 
Church Alliance, which is meeting with large sympathy from 
stage people themselves. Last Sunday, in All Saints’ Church, 
the seventh monthly meeting of the Alliance was held, the Rev. 
Walter E. Bentley, its secretary, preaching. the sermon. So it 
was only natural that the luncheon of the Bishops should be 
given there. It proved both informal and convenient. 

Bishop Whipple told about Porto Rico, as did Bishop Pot- 
ter about Manila, and it was the sense of all that extraordinary 
conditions exist in these new conditions, and that the Church 


REY. W. J. EDMONDS, 
Canon of Exeter. 


THE RT. REv. W. C. DOANE, D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop of Albany, 
REY. CHAS. T. WILSON, 
C. M. S. Miss. in Palestine. 


The Living Church. 


ANGLICAN SPEAKERS AT THE ‘‘ECUMENICAL CONFERENCE.” 
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should do all in its power in meeting the same. Especial grati- 
fication was expressed at the invitations extended by the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel to Bishop Doane and Bishop 
Dudley as representatives of the Amerigan Church at the ap- 
proaching two hundredth anniversary celebration of that 
Society. 

New York never saw a more perfect Easter Day. The 
churches were filled, and the interest and fervor were great, mak- 
ing a fitting close to a Lenten season more generally observed 
and having more religious effect upon the people as a whole than 
was ever known before. Confirmation classes are this year 
larger than for many years, and Easter offerings have, in a dozen 
churches at least, passed all previous records. The offerings at 
St. George’s for the year 
have been $113,000, an 
amount greater than in 
any year during the 
eighteen of Dr. Rains- 
ford’s rectorate. At the 
early celebrations the 
number who _ received 
was 1,470. At Calvary 
the offering on Easter 
Day was $12,000, at St. 
Thomas’ $11,000, at St. 
Andrew’s, Harlem, $11,- 
000, and at Grace 
Church $19,500. At 
none of these was. any 
special effort made for 
large offerings. At the 
Ascension the amount 
was $4,700, which was 
the best in seven years, 
and at St. John’s Yon- 
kers, it was $2,600, as 
against $275 last year. 
At Heavenly Rest the 
offering was $3,500, to 
be used in mission work. 
At St. Ann’s, Brooklyn, 
it was $8,750, which is 
to be applied on the en- 
dowment fund, which 
will not stand at $52,000. 
The Good Shepherd, 
Brooklyn, gave $2,800, 
which was $500 more 
than Mr. Rodgers asked 
for. It is to be applied 
on the parish debt. St. 
John’s’ congregation, 
Elizabeth, gave $10,880; 
St. Stephen’s, Newark, 
not quite $7,000; and St. 


John’s, Jersey City, 
$4,200. 

Ecumenical Confer- 
ence delegates were 


heard in several church- 
es. At Grace Church, 
Bishop Stirling, of the 
Falkland Islands, was 
the preacher; at the 
Transfiguration, Bishop 
Whitehead, of  Pitts- 
burgh, and at the Heav- 
enly Rest, Bishop Rid- 
ley, of Caledonia. At 
All Angels’ the preacher 
was the Rev. C. T. Wil-. 
son of Palestine, at St. 
Thomas’ the Rev. J. Addison Ingle, at the Incarnation Canon 
Edmonds of Exeter, and at St. Michael’s Dr. I. H. Cor- 
rell. Mr. Eugene Stock is to be at St. George’s next Sunday, 
and was to have made addresses last Sunday at Holy Trinity, 
Harlem, and St. Michael’s, but he was much indisposed, and 
pleaded the heavy work of the Conference this week as reasons 
for rest. ; 

Bishop Potter said prayers at the opening of the Ecumen- 
ical Conference in Carnegie Hall last Saturday evening. Presi- 


EUGENE STOCK. EsQ., 
Sec’y C. M.S. 
THE RT. REV. WM. RIDLEY, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Caledonia, 
Rev. D. H. GREER, D.D., 
Rector of St. Bartholomew’s, New York. 
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dent McKinley was’ present and the crush was something tre- 
mendous. Indeed, apart from the visit of the Chief Executive, 
the demand for admission tickets to the Conference has been 
at least ten times the capacity of the hall, great as that is. 
| An interest in missions has been shown. far beyond the expecta- 
tion of the promoters of the Conference, and this interest is not 
shown merely by local Church people, who wish to hear stirring 
addresses, but by clergymen of all religious bodies here and 
abroad, who have come to New York in great numbers, sent for 
the most part as delegates by their churches, with instructions 


to hear all they can and see all they can, and return and give: 


a personal account of mission interests to their congregations. 
Men are here from Russia on the east to San Francisco on the 
west. The opening session, on Saturday night, at which ex- 
President Benjamin Harrison made a masterly address, has 
been fully reported by the secular papers. 

The wardens and vestry of the Ascension tendered Bishop 
Potter and Mr. Grant a reception on the Tuesday afternoon in 
Easter week. The parish house and chapel were beautifully 
decorated with spring flowers, and distinguished people were 
present in large numbers’ to honor the recent travelers. The 
reception was informal, and the only address was made by the 
Bishop, who told funny incidents of their trip, saying that his 
temper did not always withstand the annoyances of travel. Mr. 
Grant was, he said, a better traveler than he, in that nothing 
ever ruffled him. The Bishop spoke of the pleasure of getting 
back home again, and Mr. Grant expressed gratification both 
at being again at work and at having the Bishop as a guest. of 
the parish. 

Italians at work upon reservoir extensions for the city of 
New York failed to agree with the contractors who employed 
them, and entered upon a strike. So demonstrative did they 
become that State Militia had to be called out. While on duty 
at the camp, Sergt. Robert Douglas, of Company B, First Regi- 
ment, was shot and killed, the bullet coming from an unknown 
source. He was a young Churchman of much earnestness and 
high character, and on last Friday, in the Mt. Vernon Armory, 
fully two thousand people paid their respects to his memory. 
The service was said by the Rev. A. F. Tenney, of Christ 
Church, Pelham Manor, who has recently been chosen chaplain 
of the First Regiment. Sergt. Douglas was the only enlisted 
man to lose his life. Governor Roosevelt sent a telegram, pay- 
ing a tribute to him, and an effort is making to raise funds to 
purchase a home for the young widow whom he leaves. 

The French Ambassador, M. Jules Cambon, gave an address 
at Columbia University. Nominally he talked on French Uni- 
versity life, but really he spoke of racial, educational, and many 
other questions. He was introduced by President Low, and was 
greeted by an audience of young men which filled the large lec- 
ture room of Schermerhorn Hall. He spoke in French, but was 
easily understood, showing the cosmopolitan character of the 
juvenile collegian. Following President Low’s reference to the 
Ambassador’s part in bringing to an end the Spanish-American 
war, M. Cambon spoke of the effect upon our own educational 
and political affairs through the extension of territory in the 
Far East. He mentioned the fact that Americans come of 
mixed stock, and said it has always been the intermixture of 
the races that has accomplished most. He felt there to be some 
danger that we would become too much Anglicized, and said we 
ought to take care to go to French, German, Italian, and other 
sources, for inspiration, and so remain as cosmopolitan as our 
heritage promises. He did not hold up French civilization as 
something to copy, but modestly urged that it be not left out of 
our sources from which to draw intellectual life. Following 
the lecture a reception was given in the library building. 

There was a special meeting of persons interested in mis- 
sionary enterprises, especially in our new territorial possessions, 
held at the rooms of the Church Club one evening last week. It 
was arranged by Bishop Potter, who was present and made a 
short address. Bishop Doane presided, and referred to Bishop 
Potter and Mr. Grant as men who had gone out to spy a new 
land of Canaan. He said they had brought back information 
of great possibilities, and with it information of great difficul- 
ties. Bishop Potter responded in words of congratulation to the 
Army and the Church upon having such a man as Chaplain 
Pierce in the Philippines during and after the battle of Manila. 
Mr. Grant endorsed what had been done so far in Manila in the 
highest terms, and said if he had the power he would send Chap- 
lain Pierce back as the Bishop of the Philippines. Dr. D. H. 
Greer, of St. Bartholomew’s, declared that if he had it, he him- 
self would give the money to build the church and school, and 
purchase the cemetery plot, and send Mr. Pierce a Bishop back 
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to shepherd the work in them. He spoke of abuses of Roman 
friars, and mentioned the alleged decadence of the Latin races. 
Chaplain Pierce deprecated when he arose the suggestions about 
his own personal preferment, but made a plea and an earnest 
one for the work in which he is engaged. 

The April meetings of the Long Island and the New York 
Brotherhood assemblies were attended as they have not been for 
some time, that of New York having fully two hundred men 
present. St. Barnabas’, in Bushwick Avenue, entertained the 
Long Island men, and there was, in the afternoon, a conference 


‘on the loyalty due by the Brotherhood man to his own parish. 


In the evening the address was made by Dr. George M. Christian 
of St. Mary’s, Manhattan. The New York men met in St. Agnes’ 
chapel of Trinity parish, and the two principal addresses were 
made by Bishop Ridley and Mr. Eugene Stock. The Bishop was 
at one time a missionary among Mohammedans, and he and his 
wife were the only English residents. The Bishop thinks the mod- 
ern missionary books are injurious to the work, for they tend to 
destroy the old faiths, when they have any, and give nothing in 
their places. He compared the noble American Indian, who has 
no book religion, with the less noble but highly-learned Hindoo. 
He said book religion is the human influence without the Holy 
Ghost, and is generally a failure. He said he had seen his Dio- 
cese, which is as large as Great Britain and France, change from 
a condition in which there was not a Christian in it, to one 
where there is not a heathen in it. 

Mr. Stock was greeted with much applause. He said it was 
the first time he had ever addressed an American audience, and 
expressed his belief that the Brotherhood represents the practical 
principles of missionary work. He commended the principle of 
first bringing the man next us to Christ, but added that we 
ought to be willing to go wherever the man is to be found, for 
there is probably where Christ wishes us to do our work. “We 
must teach men what they need,” he said. “If a man is sick, 
the physician must tell him what he needs’ to make him well, 
since the man does not know of his own knowledge. Evan- 
gelization, which is to tell the man, far or distant, about Christ, 
and conversion, which is to save him, are two different things. 
The former is the work of man, the latter the work of God.” 

Mr. Stock called attention to the number of persons dying 
each, day, many of them without knowledge of Christ. Here 
is our great responsibility, that a soul should not pass into 
eternity without hearing the good news of the Gospel. We can- 
not save them, but we can show all of them the way. 

He told of his method of preaching in India by the help 
of an interpreter, where in different parts he has been inter- 
preted in thirteen different languages. He told of the work 
done faithfully by native Indian priests, and especially of one 
who was once a Mohammedan, but who has served at a Christian 
altar as deacon and priest for thirty years. This man, whom 
Bishop Ridley spoke of knowing, began to study the New Testa- 
ment in order to possess knowledge of it and be able to combat 
from it the arguments of a young friend of his, who had be- 
come a Christian. Reading the Gospel according to St. Mat- 
thew, he was himself converted. Speaking of active missionary 
work in the East and especially in India, he said the American 


. Church is not doing its duty; not doing by any means what it 


and others had a right to expect it to do, and added that the 
Brotherhood ought to add fifty men into the field each year. 
The remark was greeted with much applause. When it had 
ceased, he observed that he had received his answer, and need 
say no more. Mr. Stock was followed by the Rey. Mr. Ingle, 
who gave a charming lantern talk on China. 

About one hundred and thirty delegates attended the third 
Sunday School convention of the Diocese of Long Island, which 
was held in the afternoon and evening of the 19th inst. in Grace 
Church, Jamaica. Some of the papers read were: “A Cen- 
tury of Development of the Sunday School,” by the Rev. H. I. 
Ladd, rector of Grace Church, Jamaica; “The purpose and the 
means in Religious Training,” by the Rev. W. N. Ackley, of St. 
Andrew’s, Brooklyn; “The Needs of a Church Sunday School 
Where There is no Church,” by Archdeacon H. B. Bryan, of 
the Cathedral of the Incarnation, Garden City; “The Sunday 
School as a Factor in Church Life,” by the Rev. E. M. McGuffey, 
of St. James’, Elmhurst; and “The Sunday School in Relation 
to Home Instruction,” by the Rey. William Wiley, of Mas- 
sapequa. At the close of the afternoon session of the conven- 
tion, a collation was served by the Sunday School Guild of 
Grace Church. The next convention will meet at Islip on Tues- 
day, May 3d. 

During the Easter morning service at Christ Church, Clin- 
ton and Harrison Streets, Brooklyn, a thief got into the vestry 
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where the wraps of the female members of the choir had been 
left. A three hundred dollar seal-skin coat, and a number of 
pocket-books containing varying sums of money, were missing 
when the members of the choir went to put on their wraps at 
the close of the service. There is no trace of the thief, but 
the opinion prevails that a woman must have committed the 
robbery, as a man would have been likely to be noticed going 
through the street with a seal-skin wrap on his arm. 

St. George’s Church, Brooklyn, which was burned on Janu- 
ary 6th last, is to be rebuilt at once. The new church will be 
almost an exact reproduction of the old. The rector of St 
George’s, the Rey. W. A. Wasson, writes that since the fire about 
$10,000 has been raised, and that the money will be used to 
reduce the mortgage on the property, which is now $26,800. 
Work on the new church is to be pushed to rapid completion, 
but in the meantime all branches of the parish work are going 
on as before the fire. Services are regularly held in the Sunday 
School room of the Marey Avenue Baptist church, that church 
having offered the room to the congregation of St. George’s for 
their use until the new church is ready for services. 

The Bishop of Long Island confirmed a class of 35 can- 
didates at the afternoon service in the Cathedral of the Incar- 
nation, Garden City, on Easter. Twelve were from the Cathe- 


The Diving Church. 
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church, parish house, and rectory. The site, worth about $4,000, 
is ample in size. On it there has been erected a church, at a 
cost of about $5,000, and the service was held in it for the first 
time on Palm Sunday. The church seats about 150, and is com- 
pletely furnished, the chancel fittings being for the most part 
memorials and thank offerings. A rectory is next to be built, 
and that will probably be started within a short time. The 
name selected is St. Philip’s-by-the-Sea. The spiritual part of 
the work is most promising, and the field a growing one. 


MARRIAGE OF THE BISHOP OF MARYLAND. 


N SATURDAY, April 21st, the Rt. Rev. Wm. Paret, D.D., 
Bishop of Maryland, and Mrs. Henry T. Haskell, were 
married in St. Peter’s Church, Baltimore, the Bishop of Wash- 
ington officiating, and the Rev. Dr. Eccleston, rector of Hm- 
manuel Church, acting as best man. The bride was given away 


by her brother, Mr. William H. Hayden, of Newark, N. J. 
After the ceremony, a wedding breakfast was held at the bride’s 
residence, at which several of the children and grandchildren of 
the Bishop, and the daughter and relatives of the bride, were 
present, with other guests. 
for Lakewood, N. J. 


Later, the Bishop and his bride left 
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ST. PHILIP’S CHURCH AND RECTORY, DYKER HEIGHTS, BROOKLYN. 


dral School of St. from St. Mary’s School, 


Paul, 
and the remainder from the Cathedral choir and the par- 
ishes of*Dunton and Mineola, which are under the super- 


four 


vision of the Cathedral. The Bishop preached at both the 
morning and evening services, and was assisted in them by the 
Very Rev. Samuel Cox, Dean of the Cathedral, the Rev. Henry 
B. Bryan, and the Rev. Wilmer P. Bird. 

About two years ago Presbyterians undertook a work at 
Dyker Heights, a very prosperous suburb of South Brooklyn. 
Baptists also made some efforts there, and held a few services. 
Within a few months the people, almost without exception, ex- 
pressed a decided wish for a church, and what was rather re- 
markable, these various denominational bodies relinquished the 
field. The outcome was the starting of a work there on a sure 
and popular foundation. Just the right man went there as mis- 
sionary, holding the first service on July 23d of last year. The 
service was held in a school house, and was under Archdeacon 
Kinsolving. He selected for the work the man under whom 
splendid results have since been attained. He is the Rev. J. H. 
Sattig, a graduate of the General Seminary, in priests’ orders 
about a year. 

Last November the work became independent, and in Febru- 
ary plans were drawn for a pretentious foundation, to include 


Mrs. Paret is the daughter of Judge Sidney Hayden, of 
Windsor, Conn., and was the widow of the late Henry T. Has- 
kell, of Chicago. Mr. Haskell died in 1893. For the past three 
years the bride has resided in Baltimore. 


THE CHURCH AND EDUCATION. 


Ir NEEDS to be kept in remembrance that it was the Church 
which was the first educator of the people. What is the oldest 
institution in England? According to Mr. Leach’s learned volume on 
“Early Yorkshire Schools,” it is St. Peter’s School, York, unless we 
except, as institutions, the Archbishoprics of Canterbury and York. 
It was in existence and flourishing in the year 730, as it was in the 
year 1892. The historical origin of Beverley Grammar School dates 
from King Athelstan, in the tenth century; whilst that of Ripon, 
although the information with regard to it is neither so full nor so 
early, was clearly established before the Conquest. The interest of 
the tnglish Church in the education of the people preceded by a 
very long way the interest of Parliament in the subject; and this 
was shown not merely by endowment of the great schools, but even 
more impressively by the efforts of the country clergy before the pass- 
ing of the Education Act in 1370. It is quite true that some such 
measure was needed. Voluntary effort did not quite suffice. But 
very much was done, and well done; and there was not the shocking 
divorce between religion and education with which we are now 
threatened.—Canadian Churchman. 
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ALABAMA. 


Large Gifts at Birmingham—Memorials at Mont- 
gomery. 

AT A meeting of the congregation of the 
Church of the Advent, Birmingham (Rev. 
John G. Murray, rector), held on the evening 
of Palm Sunday, an appeal was made for 
$10,000 for the purpose of cancelling a float- 
ing debt of $4,700, and for the completion of 
the church building. At that meeting, $7,000 
Was subscribed, and it is hoped that the bal- 
ance may be made up by the subscriptions of 
absent members. 


A MEMORIAL prayer desk and stall have 
lately been placed in the Church of the Holy 
Comforter, Montgomery (Rey. Stewart Mc- 
Queen, rector). The desk is of antique brass 
the top being of polished oak, two and one- 
half inches thick, and resting upon double 
columns of brass, with a solid cross, some 
fifteen inches high, between. The stall is of 
oak, These are erected in memory of the late 
Mrs. Mary Chilton Tyson, who was a member 
of the parish, and who died October 30th, 
1899. 


CALIFORNIA. 


An Electric Cross. 

A NovEL addition is to be made to the 
structure of Grace Church, San Francisco, in 
the shape of a cross of electric lights to shine 
nightly from the tower of the church. The 
eminence upon which the church stands, and 
the height of the tower, will make the cross 
visible in every part of the city, and far across 
the bay. The wires will be so arranged that 
every side of the symbol will be perfect in 
form, so that there will be a cross shining to 
the four points of the compass. The novel 
display is the gift of Mrs.William H. Crocker, 
who has not only arranged for its construc- 
tion at her expense, but has also contributed 
an endowment for the perpetual maintenance 
of the light. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK, 


Easter at Fulton, 

On Easter Day five services were held in 
Zion Church, Fulton (Rev. W. B. Guion, 
rector). At four o’clock in the afternoon 
the Sunday School Easter celebration took 
place, the church being so full that people 
were standing. The classes presented sym- 
bols, mottoes, and offerings for mission work. 
Each scholar received an Easter plant. On 
the Second Sunday after Haster the Independ- 
ent Order of Odd Fellows will celebrate their 
anniversary by worshipping in a body at this 
church, Rey. Mr. Guion preaching the anni- 
versary sermon. 


CHICAGO. 


Holy Week and Easter at Trinity Church—The 

Epiphany —Chicago Notes, 

Hoty Week and Easter at Trinity Church, 
Chicago (Rey. Wm. C. Richardson, rector), 
was unusually interesting. Bishop Anderson 
confirmed a class of 69 on Palm Sunday even- 
ing, of whom over 30 were adults. Seven 
more remain to be presented later. On 
Maundy Thursday the choir sang Mendels- 
sohn’s “Hear My Prayer,” and Williams’ 
“Last Night at Bethany.” On Good Friday 
the church was filled at the Three Hours’ 
service, when the addresses were made by the 
rector. About 500 communicants received at 
the three Easter celebrations. The pupils of 
the five Sunday Schools of the parish had a 
great festival service at 3 p.m. Last year 
their Lenten offerings were the largest in the 
Diocese. This year they were greatly in- 
creased. The Easter offerings of the parish 
also were increased, being three times that of 
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the Easter preceding. The treasurer’s report 
showed remarkable prosperity. The late G. 
B. Mowry was commemorated by a brass pro- 
cessional cross, given by one of the Sunday 
Schools, and accepted by the vestry. 


ON THE morning of Low Sunday, Bishop 
Anderson confirmed a class of 88 at the 
Church of the Epiphany, and received one 
additional candidate who had already been 
confirmed in the Roman communion. Of the 
class, 41 were reared outside the Church, and 
47 were over 18 years of age. One candidate 
came from the Hebrews, 2 each from Baptists 
and Disciples, 4 from the Congregationalists, 
6 from the Lutherans, 8 each from the Metho- 
dists and Presbyterians, and 10 from the 
Roman Catholics. Of the class, 24 were men 
and boys. In addition to these, 3 were pre- 
sented from Trinity Church, making in all 
92 confirmed and received. Bishop Anderson 
preached a masterly sermon on the Resurrec- 
tion. The Easter offering at the Epiphany 
was $4,293.97. ’ 

ON EASTER MONDAY a dinner was given to 
the choir of St. Peter’s Church, which was much 
appreciated by the boys. Speeches were made 
by the rector, the vestrymen, and others. 

A PLEASANT meeting of the Clerica was 
held on Tuesday at the residence of Mrs. B. 
F. Matrau, Englewood. The entertainers 
were Mrs. Matrau and Mrs. John 8. Cole. A 
resolution was passed to send a message of 
sympathy and condolence to Mrs. Walter 
Delafield. 

THERE was quite an affecting scene in St. 
Paul’s Church at Kenwood, when the rector, 
Rev. Charles H. Bixby, at the conclusion of 
his Easter sermon, announced that increas- 
ing years and failing health compelled him 
to give up his duties. Mr. Bixby has been 
continually in service at St. Paul’s for over 
twenty years, and is beloved by all his people. 
His congregation has decided to pay him a 
life salary of $1,500 a year and to grant him 
the title of rector emeritus. He will there- 
fore continue to give his advice and assist- 
ance to the church, and at the same time will 
be enabled to spend the balance of his days 
in well-earned rest. 


Tue members of All Angels’ (deaf-mutes) 
mission met in the parish house of Trinity 
Church, Michigan Ave., on Saturday evening, 
to welcome to the city the Rey. A. W. Mann, 
general missionary to deaf-mutes. <A service 
was held admitting two girls to the G. F. S., 
the first deaf-mutes admitted. On Sunday, 
at 10:30 A. M., religious services with preach- 
ing in the sign language were held in the 
chapel. Holy Communion was also admin- 
istered, 


Bisuoep WriuiAMs, of Nebraska, arrived 
in Chicago on Saturday last, and a reception 
was given him in the guild rooms at Wood- 
lawn by his old parishioners in the evening of 
that day. On Sunday morning the Bishop 
confirmed a class of 53 in Christ Church, 
Woodlawn, and preached to a crowded con- 
gregation. In the afternoon he confirmed 
three persons at St. David’s mission (Rev. 
W. J. Petrie, rector). Mr. Petrie is quite 
seriously ill. 

Dr. Crinton Locke has returned from 
New York, after a visit of several weeks. 


WE ARE glad to say that the Rey. T. J. O. 
Curran, whose serious illness we noted last 
week, is much better, and his complete recoy- 
ery is hoped for. 


A MEETING of the Round Table was held 
at the Cathedral clergy house on Monday 
morning. There were twenty-five present. A 
long and interesting paper was read by Arch- 
deacon Taylor, of Springfield, the subject be- 
ing “The Incarnation.” 
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CONNECTICUT. 
New Altar at Plainfield. 


A HANDSOME altar of quartered oak has 
been placed in the church at Plainville, and 
was lately blessed by Bishop Brewster. The 
decorations are the Agnus Dei on the centre 
panel, with a cluster of grapes on the right 
panel, and a sheaf of wheat on the left. 


DELAWARE, 


Missionary Study—lIl[ness of Mrs, Coleman— 
Good Friday—Easter Services. 


Tue class for missionary reading and 
study closed its series of biographical and 
descriptive papers on Saturday in Passion 
Week with one by the leader, the Rev. W. F. 
Jackson, acting rector of St. Andrew’s, Wil- 
mington, on the Life and Labors of the Earl 
of Shaftesbury, the great reformer and home 
missionary. Mrs. Geo. C. Hall and Mrs. H. 
W. Cunningham, were appointed a committee 
to arrange particulars for the next year’s 


class. * 


WE ARE sorry to have to state that Mrs. 
Leighton Coleman, so active in all good works, 
is still confined to the house through the 
effects of a fall sustained some time ago. St. 
Michael’s Church and the Day Nursery miss 
greatly her presence and counsel. 


Tue addresses on the Seven Last Words at 
the Three Hours’ service at St. John’s, Wil- 
mington, were given by the Rev. H. W. Cun- 
ningham, of Calvary Church, the rector, the 
Ven. Geo. C. Hall, D.D., conducting the devyo- 
tions. 


Tue Bishop’s Easter Day work began with 
a celebration for the colored congregation of 
Wilmington in the Chapel of the Good Shep- 
herd at Bishopstead, after which he admin- 
istered Holy Baptism. At 10:30 he presided 
at the dedication of the new church of St. 
John’s, Chester, Pa., and gave an address. In 
the afternoon he visited St. Andrew’s, West 
Philadelphia, and addressed the Sunday 
School; and in the evening was at Grace 
Chureh, Brandywine, where he preached to a 
crowded congregation. The Bishop has prom- 
ised to give a lecture in the Sunday School 
room of Calvary, Wilmington, April 24th, on 
“Glimpses at American Church History,” com- 
pleting a series on Church History by the ree- 
tor of that church, given during Lent. 


Tue Easter services at the Wilmington 
churches were bright and well attended. The 
offerings at Trinity were over $600, St. An- 
drew’s $400, Calvary $306, Immanuel (High- 
lands) $355. The Sunday School offering of 
St. John’s was over $200, and that of Imman- 
uel $110. On Easter Eve, the Rev. A. W. 
Cunningham baptized ten persons, seven of 
whom were adults. On Sunday, April 22nd, 
the Bishop is to hold Confirmations in St. 
Andrew’s and Calvary Churches, Wilmington. 


Tue church at Delmar, under the energetic 
work of the Rey. Dr. Spalding, is about com- 
pleted. 

Tue quarterly meeting of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of Delaware is appointed to meet 
at Claymont on May 17. 


FLORIDA. 


Church Consecrated at St. Augustine—Easter at 

Miami. 

THE mission church of St. Cyprian’s for 
colored people, at St. Augustine, was opened 
and consecrated by the Bishop on Thursday, 
April 5th. In addition to the Bishop, there 
were present the Archdeacon in charge of the 
colored work of the Diocese, the Rev. C. M. 
Sturges, and all of the colored clergy that 
work in Florida. The church is built upon'a 
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lot purchased with funds secured for the pur- 
pose by Archdeacon White, the money for the 
organ and the building being raised by Mrs. 
Loomis L. White of New York, who has also 
promised a further annual gift of $300 toward 
the support of the ministry. The building is 
of frame, with open, Gothic roof, Churchly in 
design and in furnishing. 


Avr Miami, a mammoth Easter egg hunt 
was arranged for the children by the ladies of 
the church. Eleven dozen brightly colored 
eggs were hidden away among the grass, 
flowers, and shrubs, and nearly two hundred 


children were turned loose to find them. 1 


FOND DU LAC, 
New Altar at Stevens Point—Easter at Oconto. 


Av THE Church of the Intercession, Stevens 
Point, the new Bosworth memorial altar was 
unveiled on Easter Day. This was erected 
by Mrs. Lucy Bosworth as a memorial to her 
deceased husband. 


A most blessed Lent and Easter has been 
kept by the parish of St. Mark’s, Oconto (Rev. 
P. Gavan Duffy, rector). This was particu- 
larly evidenced on Easter, by the large num- 
ber of communions at the early Eucharists, 
the church crowded to excess (people kneel- 
ing in the aisles) at the Solemn Celebration 
and evensong, and the fact that the largest 
Easter offertory, by a great deal, in the his- 
tory of the parish, was laid upon the altar. 
This amounted to about $213.00. In a parish 
where there is not a single person of any 
wealth assisting the church, the people being 
really poor, this offering speaks eloquently 
of their earnestness. But this is not all. To 
this may be added the special pledges and 
donations made for the new church fund, 
some of which were presented on Easter Day. 
This brings our offertory to over $1,000.00. 
The necessity for a new church has been more 
than ever forced upon the parish of late, ow- 
ing to the difficulty of seating the large con- 
gregations. The work with the new church is 
being hastened so that we can commence 
building shortly. The parish keeps its pat- 
ronal feast this week with an octave of special 
services. Some of the Diocesan clergy will 
attend, and will celebrate and preach. 


INDIANA, 
Lent and Easter at Terre Haute. 


TuHRovGH Lent, the rector of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Terre Haute (Rev. John EH. Sulger), 
delivered on Sunday mornings a special course 
of sermons on The Church. On Thursday 
evenings, addresses were delivered by the fol- 
lowing clergy: Rev. Messrs. H. M. Denslow, 
John Davis, D.D., A. J. Graham, F. O. Gran- 
niss, and Lewis Brown, all of Indiana. On 
Maundy Thursday evening, the rector con- 
ducted a meditation in preparation for the 
Easter Communion. This was an inspiring 
service. Fully 250 were present, despite the 
inclemency of the weather. The Three Hours’ 
service on Good Friday was more largely at- 
tended than ever heretofore in this parish. 
The presence of a number of men was notice- 
able. Easter Day stands alone in the history 
of St. Stephen’s, both on account of our 
superb music, the throngs at all the services, 
and the visitation by the Bishop of the Dio- 
At the early celebration, nearly 300 
communicants received. At the midday ser- 
vice the church was crowded. Its seating 
capacity was taxed to the utmost, and chairs 
were in the aisles. At the children’s festival 
at 4:30, the address was delivered by Bishop 
Francis, after which the savings of the Lenten 
pyramids were offered to the Lord. The 
total amount was $75, which will later be 
increased to $100, as our contribution to 
missions. The church at night was again 
crowded, when the Bishop preached a schol- 
arly discourse from J. Cor. xv. 14. The 
rector presented a class of 20, to whom, after 
Confirmation, the Bishop delivered a helpful 


! 
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and tender address. The Easter offerings 
were the largest we have had. Over 400 of 
our communicants received at the celebra- 
tions, an average of four fifths of our number. 


IOWA, 
Death of Rev. L. I. Jenner—Estherville, 


Tue Rey. Levi I. Jenner, priest, formerly 
minister of St. George’s Church, Le Mars, 
died of pneumonia in the hospital at Sioux 
City, on April 4th. He was born in Sussex, 
England, and had been trained at St. Boni- 
face’ Missionary College. He was ordained 
deacon by Bishop Lewis of Ontario, and he 
was advanced to the priesthood by Bishop 
Burgess. He resigned his cure at Le Mars 
in 1895. He was under 40 years of age, and 
leaves a widow and two young children. 


At ESTHERVILLE, the missionary asked an 
Faster offering of $400, to cancel half of the 
mortgage indebtedness on the church build- 
ing. The amount returned was $507.48. 
Laus Deo! 


KANSAS. 


Progress Generally—Easter at Topeka—Eastern 
Kansas. 


MUTUAL encouragement has done much for 
us in the past few months, and Bishop, clergy, 
and laity are gratified over the results. St. 
Luke’s, Wamego (Rev. W. 8. Leete), has paid 
off its debt, and is to be consecrated the Fifth 
Sunday after Easter. St. Peter’s, Minneap- 
olis, is now for the first time ready for a 
resident rector, having made every provision, 
and the Rev. Arthur H. Tripp, of Harvard, 
Neb., has been called, who will also have 
charge of the Beloit mission. Archdeacon 
Watkins, of Western Kansas, is greatly en- 
couraged over his work at Sterling. A church 
is to be built here, $700 being already assured, 
and the debt on the church building at Great 
Bend is to be liquidated. At Salina, the Rev. 
Irving Baxter (Rural Dean) is soon to have 
Christ Church settle in full with the Church 
Building Fund Commission. St. John’s, Abi- 
lene, for some time without regular services— 
only an occasional visit by the Arehdeacon— 
and which has kind remembrances of her past 
rector, the Rev. W. B. Clark, is to be hence- 
forth supplied by the rector at Manhattan. 
St. Philip’s Church (colored), Leavenworth, 
for several months has had the efficient ser- 
vices of the Rey. John A. Williams, of Omaha, 
Neb., in connection with his work there. It 
is now to be placed in charge of Mr. Joseph 
Livingston, a candidate for Holy Orders. St. 
Mary’s, Galena, and St. Andrew’s, Fort Scott, 
show growth under the Rev. Wm. R. Me- 
Cutcheon. These parishes introduced large 
vested choirs at Easter. 


At GRAcmE CATHEDRAL and _ missions, 
Topeka, Easter Day was a day of great joy. 
There were large and interested congregations, 
large Confirmation classes, and greatly in- 
creased attendance at the celebrations of the 
Holy Communion. At the early celebration 
in Grace Cathedral, 137 received, and over 160 
at the noonday celebration. The Very Rev. 
John W. Sykes has been greatly blessed in his 
work here, and growth and great interest are 
apparent. A very handsome black walnut 
reredos, erected by the chancel chapter in 
memory of the late wife of the Dean, was an 
offering to the Cathedral on Easter Day. 
It bears this inscription: “In loving memory 
of Mary Augusta Sykes.” 


Tue Churches of the Good Shepherd 
(Topeka), and St. Simon’s (colored), have 
been making steady growth under Canon 
Bywater. 22 were confirmed in these two 
missions on Haster, making 49 confirmed in 
the see city during the day, 27 of these being 
the class in the Cathedral. The number of 
communicants in the missions was large. The 
Bishop preached the sermon at each of the 
services. 
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In Iona, where the Archdeacon of Eastern 
Kansas has been making his headquarters for 
a few weeks, $1,500 is already assured toward 
a new church building, besides the generous 
gift of a valuable piece of property worth 
$500, and the people are not yet satisfied. It 
is proposed to erect in this growing town a 
church with a seating capacity of several hun- 
dred. La Harpe, six miles from Iola, has 
been promised a lot for a chapel, and the indi- 
cations are favorable for a successful mission 
here. To Mr. Fred Baker, a young business 
man of the place, is largely due the success of 
this mission. 


THE next session of the Kansas Theological 
School will open with twelve or thirteen stu- 
dents, who will come up for lectures beginning 
Monday, April 23rd. In the interim, the 
students pursue their studies under the direc- 
tion of the faculty. This Divinity School is 
doing much for the Diocese of Kansas and the 
Missionary Jurisdiction of Oklahoma and 
Indian Territory. Many mission stations are 
acceptably supplied by the students with reg- 
ular services which otherwise would have to 
be neglected. The Faculty includes the 
Bishops of Kansas and Oklahoma, the Rey. 
A. Beatty, D.D., Dean, the Rev. W. W. Ayres, 
Rev. M. J. Bywater, and the Very Rey. John 
W. Sykes. 


KENTUCKY. 
Easter in Louisville. 


Easter at Louisville did not differ largely 
from Easter in every other city of the Christ- 
ian world. At St. Paul’s, special interest was 
aroused from the fact that the new vested 
choir, which has lately been organized, ap- 
peared for the first time. At the evening ser- 
vice, Barnby’s oratorio, “The Lord is King,” 
was rendered. At Calvary Church, the joyful 
result was attained of wiping out the remain- 
der of the debt on the church, by the Easter 
offering. The amount of the debt was $7,500, 
for which Dr. Minnegerode made an appeal, 
and the sum was raised. There yet remains 
a debt of $4,000 on the rectory. Ten years 
ago, when the church was completed, there 
was a mortgage of $50,000 placed on the 
property, which has now been cleared off by 
this last remaining payment. Gounod’s Mass 
was sung, with the accompaniment of organ 
and orchestra. At the Cathedral, there was 
the usual excellence in the music, while the 
service at Grace Church was elaborate and 
dignified, and well rendered. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Easter at Douglaston—The Clericus—Brother- 
hood, : 

Easter Day opened beautiful and bright 
for Zion Church, Douglaston (the Rey. J. B. 
Blanchet,D.D, rector). There were five services 
during the day. It is just about a year ago 
that. Dr. Blanchet completed the paint fund 
for the rectory. This was followed by plac- 
ing a steam apparatus to heat the parish 
buildings, including the church, parish house, 
and rectory, at a cost of about $800. Then a 
two manual pipe organ was installed last Jan- 
uary, and the training of a vested choir of 
men and boys was begun at once under Prof. 
Robert Grant Walker, an experienced and 
thorough trainer of Church choirs, and organ- 
ist and choirmaster of St. Paul’s Church, 
Stapleton, 8. I. All these various and needed 
improvements were secured by the rector at a 
very small cost to the parish, most of the 
funds coming from outside, through some of 
his many city friends. After a daily service 
during Lent, which culminated with the Three 
Hours’ service on Good Friday, on Easter 
Even the rector baptized nine persons. On 
Easter Day there was an early celebration at 
seven o’clock, and Matins at nine, so as to 
give more time for the high service. At half 
past ten, the vested choir of men and boys, 
assisted by Messrs. Carr and Hoar of Staple- 
ton, took their places in the chancel. Dr. 
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Blanchet first blessed a beautiful processional 
eross, the gift of Miss Robbins and Mrs. Par- 
sons, her sister, both of Brooklyn, and devoted 
friends of the parish. . The service was 
‘Cruickshank in BH flat, and was rendered in a 
faultless manner. he reyerent deportment 
of the boys was perfect, and Mr. Libby, a 
promising pupil of Prof. Walker, presided at 
the organ in a most acceptable manner. The 
choir vestments were made by the rector’s 
wife as a part of her Lenten work. <A lunch 
was served to the choir in the parish house 
at one o’clock. The Sunday School service 
was held at three o’clock, when the rector dis- 
tributed some two hundred Easter cards to 
the scholars and teachers, and cut flowers 
were sent to the sick. The children also made 
their Easter offering at that service. At four 
o’clock the rector baptized eleven more per- 
sons, including some of the leading people of 
the community, making twenty Baptisms for 
the day, and over fifty for the year. Dr. 
some thirty-five additional 
names on his list, whom he hopes to baptize 
soon. A large Confirmation class is in prep- 
aration. 


At tHE April meeting of the Queens and 
Nassau Clerieus, held on the 18th inst., a 
paper was read by the Rev. Creighton Spencer 
upon “The Continuity of the Church,” which 
was widely discussed. The members of the 
Clericus were entertained at luncheon by the 
Rev. G. Wharton MeMullin. 


At THE April meeting of the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew, held on the 19th inst. at St. 
Barnabas’ Church, Brooklyn, a strong sermon 
upon “One Lord, One Faith, One Baptism,” 
was preached by the Rev. Geo. M. Christian, 
D.D., rector of the Church of St. Mary the 
Virgin, New York. The service was conducted 
by the rector, the Rev. W. H. Barnes, assisted 
by the Rey. G. Wharton McMullin, of Queens. 


LOS ANGELES. 
Illness of Edward W. Meany. 

WE LEARN with regret that on Good Fri- 
day, while conducting morning service, the 
Rev. Edw. W. Meany fell in a faint. The 
service was continued by the Rey. E. B. 
Streator. 


MAINE, 
Easter at Bangor. 

At St. Joun’s Church, Bangor, the Easter 
offerings exceeded $1,000. In the afternoon, 
at the service for children, potted plants 
were distributed to each. 


MARYLAND. 


Diocesan Library—Mortgage Cleared at St. Bar- 
nabas’ —Improvements at Cockeysville — 
Cumberland — New Rector at St. Peter’s, 
Baltimore—Window at Towson—IlIness of 
Rev. George K. Warner. 


THe changes in Maryland’s Diocesan 


- Library, occupying the building 1106 Madison 


Ave., Baltimore, have almost been completed, 
and it is now open on week days from 10 a.m. 
to 4 p.m,, except during the month of August. 
The library, which is considered a very re- 
markable one, contains some collections that 
are unequalled anywhere, Numerous changes 
have been made in the interior of the build- 
ing since it was purchased. Neat bookcases 
have been built, electric lights installed, and 
comfortable and convenient rooms have been 


prepared for those who use the library. 


Among the books will be found the valuable 


*- collection of the late Rev. Edwin A. Dal- 


rymple, D.D., which aggregate about nine 
thousand volumes. This new library, as note- 
worthy for the many classical volumes it con- 
tains as for those of a theological nature, is 
now being classified in accordance with the 
Dewey Decimal system, and will soon be at 


the service of the library readers in the 
library building. The lending department of 
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the library has also been shelved in the new 
building, and subseribers will find its three 
thousand volumes readily at their disposal. 
The eight hundred yolumes left by the late 
Judge Stewart “to be kept. together and 
known as the William A. Stewart Collection” 
form a part of the lending library. 


THE mission recently started by the Rev. 
J. Woods Elliott, in the northern part of 
Baltimore has been abandoned for the present 
on account of its being found to be too near 
the Church of St. Michael and All Angels’. 
However, Mr. Elliott will not give up his 
plan, and is looking about for a more favor- 
able site. 


By Tne untiring efforts of the Woman’s 
Guild and the Boys’ Chapter of the Brother- 
hood of St. Barnabas’ Church, Baltimore, a 
mortgage which has been standing on the 
rectory for the past twenty years was recently 
lifted. The event was celebrated by a largely 
attended reception in the Sunday School room, 
at which the rector, the Rev. Thomas Atkin- 
son, and the treasurer, Mr. George T. Oliver, 
made addresses of congratulation. 


AT THE meeting of the vestry of Sherwood, 
at Cockeysville, it was decided to put modern 
conveniences and water in the vestry, occupied 
by the Rey. Adolphus T. Pindell, and to cost 
about $200. Between $900 and $1,000 are in 
the treasury, besides $228 received through 
ground rents. There was a liberal Easter 
offering, which will be used for carpeting and 
putting new furniture in the chapel. 


At EMMANUEL Church, Cumberland, the 
offertory on Easter Day amounted to $1,071.- 
94, which more than furnished the required 
amount on the organ fund of $4,000. 


Tue Rev. Wm. Howard Falkner, who has 
accepted a call to St. Peter’s Church, Balti- 
more, is a son of the Rev. Dr. John Blake 
Falkner, rector emeritus of Christ Church, 
Germantown, Pa., and grandson of the late 
Rev. Dr. Clement M. Butler, formerly of the 
Diocese of Maryland and rector of Trinity 
Chureh, Washington, in the days when Henry 
Clay, Daniel Webster, Robert C. Winthrop, 
and other prominent statesmen, were worship- 
pers at Trinity. Mr. Falkner is a graduate 
of the University of Pennsylvania. After his 
graduation he studied law, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1887. After several years’ 
practice he decided to enter the ministry, 
and entered the seminary at Cambridge, 
Mass., from which he graduated in 1892. 
He has been assistant at St. James’ Church, 
Roxbury, Mass., minister in charge of All 
Saints’ Church, Johnstown, Pa., 
of St. Philip’s, West Philadelphia. It is a 
coincidence that the Rey. Dr. Julius E. Gram- 
mer, for 27 years rector of St. Peter’s Church, 
entered the ministry under the influence of 
Mr. Falkner’s grandfather. 


TuE colored children who attend Miss 
Barnwell’s School for Crippled Children, Bal- 
timore, were given an Easter treat by Miss 
Haynes’ Sunday School class of the Emmanuel 
Chureh. After service, gifts were distributed 
among the children, and Miss Barnwell was 
presented with $102 as an Easter gift from 
the Emmanuel Sunday School to aid in the 
work for crippled children. 


Mr. Frank 8. HamsBieton, of Lutherville, 
has placed a beautiful window in Trinity 
Church, at Towson, in memory of his mother, 
Arabella Hambleton, who was born November 
10, 1829, and died August 25, 1893. The 
window is about thirteen feet high and thirty 
inchés wide. ‘The glass is of a rich coloring, 
with a female figure six feet high, under 
which are the words, “Lead, Kindly Light.” 


WE LEARN with regret that the Rev. Geo. 
Kk. Warner, rector of St. James’ Church, 
Monkton, suffered a stroke of paralysis on the 
morning of April 14th. 

By vue will of Sarah Maria Webb, St. 
Stephen’s Church, near Millersville, is bene- 
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fitted to the extent of $400, the interest of 
which is to be used in keeping the church in 
repair. 

PLANS are being prepared for a private 
chapel for Bishop Paret in connection with 


the Bishop’s residence, 1110 Madison Ave., 
and the library adjoining. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Missionary Work—Various Notes. 

THE missionary spirit of doing good is 
well manifested in the masters and boys of 
Groton School. The boys teach in the Sunday 
Schools, which are carried on in the neighbor- 
ing villages and communities. The Church 
work at Ayer first began as a mission under 
their care, has now become a self-supporting 
parish. At East Shirley, a Sunday School 
is carried on by the masters, and one also at 
Forge Village. In all these missionary enter- 
prises the boys do their part, under the direc- 
tion of their superiors. It is excellent mis- 
sionary work, and is felt in every village and 
town.— 

Tue Church of the Advent, Boston, has 
received the gift of a peal of bells. 

THe land adjoining the Church of the 
Holy Name, Swampscott, has been purchased 
for a rectory. 

Sr. Prrer’s, Jamaica Plain, has _ relin- 


quished its dependence upon the city Board 
of Missions. 


THE debt of $10,000 has been paid upon 
St. James’, North Cambridge, and the church 
will be consecrated on Tuesday in Whitsun- 


| week. 


A NEw altar and reredos have been placed 
in St. John’s, Williamstown. It is a me- 
morial of E. Ray Thompson, and is the gift 
of Mr. and Mrs. John I. Thompson and Mrs. 
KE. C. Gale. 


A NEW organ, costing $6,000, will be 
placed in St. John’s, Cambridge. Of this sum 
$2,500 has been given by the Misses Mason. 


A Lor for a church building has been given 
to the Chureh people of Needham. A modest 
building will soon be erected upon it. 


Tue large and commodious rectory of St. 
Chrysostom’s, Wollaston, is a great addition 
to the parish property. 


St. Jonn’s Cuurcn, Athol, has been ad- 
vertised for sale, on account of failure to pay 
the interest on its mortgage note. The money 
has, however, been obtained, and at an early 
date, a missionary will be sent to this field. 


MICHIGAN. 
Easter at Ypsilanti. 


Easter Day at St. Luke’s, Ypsilanti, was 
celebrated by four services, at 6 a.m., 10:30 
a.m., 4 p.m., and 7:30 p.m. The church was 
packed three times, and a fair congregation 
assembled at 6 a.m, The Ann Arbor Com- 
mandery of Knights Templar celebrated Eas- 
ter in St. Luke’s in the evening, about seventy 
knights being in line. The offertories for the 
day for all purposes were $553.06. 


MILWAUKEE, 
Holy Week and Easter at Beloit—Church Burned. 


Tne rector of Beloit, the Rev. Frank J. 
Mallett, was confined to his room from an 
attack of la grippe, during Passion and Holy 
Weeks, but was able to officiate on Good Fri- 
day and also on Haster Day. Among the 
joyful services of Easter was a special service 
for the Beloit Commandery of Knights Tem- 
plar, held in the afternoon, and largely at- 
tended by Masons and their families. 


Ture little church at Wilmot was destroyed 
by fire, in connection with the destruction of 
a large part of the village, on the evening of 


(Continued on page 1556.) 
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STUDIES IN THE PRAYER BOOK. 
By tue Rev. H. H. Operty, D. D. 
XV.—THE MEMORIAL PAPERS. 


HE Tractarian Movement was an elixir of regeneration to 

the American Church. The principles set forth awakened 
the slumbering clergy and people, and made them open their 
eyes to see what the Church is, and to see the responsibilities 
and opportunities which environed her. The torpor of the 
eighteenth century was shaken off, and a new life was felt 
pulsating within. At first the vision was dim, and men were 
seen “as trees walking”; but soon the power of seeing cleared, 
and the mission of Christ’s Church to humanity was clearly 
recognized. The revival that passed from surprised thought. to 
action in a dozen years was Pentecostal in zeal and fervor. Men 
began to ask, “Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?’ and then 
they tried to do what, in their wisdom, they thought ought to 
be done. 

At first we find men of all schools and shades of opinion 
uniting in devising plans for the promotion of Christianity, 
with an enviable harmony and unity of purpose. The bitter 
differences of High and Low Churchmen did not begin until a 
decade later, and the acrimonious persecution of the “Ritual- 
ists” came still later. These later dissensions came from a 
struggle to close the door upon the whole body of Catholic 
doctrine, worship, and discipline. Many men who had responded 
to the first movement of the Spirit, were unwilling to accept the 
entire deposit of the Faith, and when they saw what lay before 
them, they drew back, and “walked no more” with those who 
serupled not to be thorough Catholics. 

Those early years of restored life saw a marvelous advance 
of the Church. It was an era of founding of new parishes, of 
restoring the weekly Eucharist and the daily offices, the estab- 
lishment. of the free church system, and a great movement for 
missionary extension. It is to that period that we trace the 
beginning of work among the poor, of more frequent services, 
of flexibility in the use of the Prayer Book, and of a determined 
effort to restore the beauty and grandeur of worship. In it we 
find the first advocacy of choral service, and a higher standard 
of ecclesiastical music. The academic gown began to be replaced 
by the surplice in the pulpit, and the chaplain’s scarf was grad- 
ually exchanged for the stole. 

It is necessary to review this page of our history, in order 
to understand the last revision of the Prayer Book, for many of 
the changes of 1892 only become intelligible through a knowl- 
edge of the opinions and events of the middle of the century. 

A book ealled The Memorial Papers* was published in 1857. 
It is now out of print, and is becoming a scarce volume. It 
was edited by Bishop Alonzo Potter, of Pennsylvania, and the 
introduction was also written by him. The book contains a 


Memorial to General Convention, signed by W. A. Muhlenberg, . 


C. F. Cruse, Philip Berry, Edwin Harwood, G. T. Bedell, Henry 
Gregory, Alex. H. Vinton, M. A. DeWolfe Howe, S. H. Turner, 
S. R. Johnson, F. E. Lawrence, and others. The memorial is 
dated, “New York, October 14th, 1853.” 

A concurrence to the above memorial was signed by John 
Henry Hobart, A. Cleveland Coxe, Ed. Y. Higbee, Francis 
Vinton, Isaac Hubbard, and others. 

All these are representative names of clergymen prominent 
in the Church, several of whom afterward became Bishops, of all 
schools of Churchmanship. The unanimity of their action is, 
therefore, a noticeable feature. 

The memorial, quoting from the introduction to the book, 
“suggested the general question, whether ‘the posture of our 
Church, with reference to the great moral and social necessities 
of the day,’ was all that could be desired or expected. It sug- 
gested, more especially, the inquiry whether her usefulness might 
not be enlarged by relaxing somewhat the rigidity of the litur- 
gical services, and by conferring her Orders on conditions some- 
thing less stringent.” Church unity, as an ultimate object, is 
spoken of, and the Episcopate is reckoned as a central bond of 
union. The Bishops are addressed as “a college of Catholic 
and Apostolic Bishops,” and their work is spoken of as that of 
“an American Catholic Episcopate.” 

The General Convention of 1853 received the memorial, 
and appointed a commission of Bishops to consider its propo- 
sitions, and report at the next Convention. The Commission 

* There should be a reprint of this book, as it contains a valuable record of 
an important epoch in the history of the American Church. The younger clergy 
seem to be ignorant of the book and of the ideas and beliefs of the men who con- 
tributed toit. It is a curious fact that every important movement of the Church 
jn America in the last fifty years is foreshadowed in The Memorial Papers, and 


many ecclesiastical conditions of to-day can only be explained by the movements 
of half a century ago. 
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consisted of Bishops Otey, Doane, A. Potter, Burgess, Williams, 
and Wainwright. The latter soon died, and the report pre- 
sented at the Convention of 1856 was signed by the first five 
named Bishops. 

It will be impossible to give even a synopsis of the report, 
and its appendices, within the limits of this paper, or to deal 
with more of its matter than refers to the Prayer Book. 

The Commission issued a circular and a series of questions, 
which they widely distributed, and asked for replies in writing. 
About thirty of the most valuable of these replies are printed, 
so as to give a general view of current opinions. 

The report points to the “expediency, not to say necessity, 
of variety, to some extent, in our liturgical services.” It says, 
“It would appear that all ministers are now expected to be 
priests, whether they have ‘the gift of ministering’ or not.” It 
urges the establishment of Sisterhoods, the increase of the 
Episcopate, the division of Dioceses, and a cultivation of “sacred 
music.” It further says, that with a few exceptions, “all of the 
communications made to us by members of our Church” express 
the opinion that services ought to be shortened, and a greater 
variety should obtain. “There is nothing in the rubrics or 
canons which requires that, when the Holy Communion is 
administered, it should be preceded, immediately or otherwise, 
by the Office for daily Prayer. The practice rests merely on 
usage. The same discretion seems allowable, in respect 
to the time of using the Litany.” 

The report unanimously recommended a preamble and reso- 
lutions. The passages in these resolutions that bear on our sub 
ject are as follows: 

“J. That ministers may, at their discretion, use separately 
the Office for Morning Prayer; The Litany . . . may 
be used in the afternoon 

“TI. That the Order foe the Holy Communion, in its 
entireness, may, with a sermon, be used separately. 

“TTI. That the Bishops of the several Dioceses may provide 
such special services,” ete.+ 

Some quotations from the contributions sent to the Com- 
mission will enable us to comprehend more fully the character 
of this remarkable movement, the awakened zeal of the Church, 
and the measures proposed for the emergency. 

Bishop Doane, of New Jersey, advocates especially, 
(1) Family training, (2) Pastoral instruction, in the chureh, in 
the Sunday School, in the parish school. He says, “A Sunday 
School is but a jury-mast. It will be rigged only for an emer- 
gency. In their original use, Sunday Schools were well con- 
ceived. They met a present necessity. But they have grown 
into a habit of the Chureh They have superceded family 
training. They have superceded pastoral instruction. They 
have superceded the Church.” 

Bishop Potter, of Pennsylvania, speaking of the Church, 
says, “Catholic she is, with her open Bible, her two great creeds, 
her Apostolic Ministry, her sacraments, the centres of Christian 
communion. Might she not be more Catholic in her practices ?” 

Bishop Burgess, of Maine, says that “of some forty written 
answers to the queries of the Commission” on Liturgies, there 
was a unanimous opinion that the services should be separated. 
He suggests that the Holy Communion should be said separ- 
ately. On particular occasions, “the Morning Prayer may be 
held at an earlier hour; or, should this be found inconvenient, 
it can be recommended to the congregation to perform that 
portion of the services, excepting the Declaration of Absolu- 
tion, at home, instead of their family devotions.” In regard to 
the daily offices, he says, “It may possibly be deemed better to de- 
clare that those clergymen who perform it, have full liberty to 
omit such portions as to each of them may seem expedient.” He 
also says, “A wish has lately been expressed that either the whole 
Psalter might be so arranged, as to classify the psalms for each 
day with more reference to their tone and subject, or else, at 
least, that in the penitential season of Lent the more jubilant 
psalms might be silent.”tAgain, he says, “The song of Mary, 
and that of Simeon, or any of those beautiful passages from the 
Prophets, which, thus introduced, give great richness to the 
Breviary, there can be no objection so strong as to outweigh the 
obvious advantage” of their incorporation into the Prayer Book. 
“Tt is perhaps the only particular in which Common Prayer does 
not assert its scriptural authority.” He advocates a larger use 

+ Bishop Doane, of New Jersey. set forth what was called ‘‘A Third Service,” 
and was commonly ‘spoken of as Compline, for use on Sunday nights. It was the 


universal custom in those days to say Evensong in the afternoon. The special 
feature of the ‘Third Service’ was the Magnificat. : 


+ This shows a distinct yearning after liturgical enrichment, and also a re- 
turn to the pre-reformation arrangement of the Psalter! We are now in a fair 
way to go back to the old order, 
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of music in the services, and refers to the “powerful and delight- 
ful effect” of the old English carol, the Roman vesper, the 
Lutheran hymn, and the Methodist chorus. 

Bishop Polk, of Louisiana, says, “We want a larger number 
and variety of hymns, a re-arrangement. of the Lessons 
might be made with advantage, greater freedom in the 
use of the Psalms,” and a separation of the morning services. 

Bishop Freeman, of Arkansas, says, “Not, however, by 
‘lengthening’ or by ‘shortening; for I would never consent to 
touch, in the minutest particular, the integrity of the liturgy, 
but by ‘dividing,’ or rather authorizing a division or separation 
of those parts which were doubtless, originally, distinct services.” 

Dr. Muhlenberg writes, “Since the Church, as a whole, con- 
tinues the same from ages, and He to whom she brings her offer- 
ings changes never, . the liturgy is the grand objective 
service of the Church, and therefore, in its degree and kind, 
should be like the divine object to which it looks—the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and forever. In the Communion Office, which is 
eminently the liturgy, shall not the absent, the sick, the dying 
communicant, be permitted to send in his petitions to his pastor 
and brethren to be offered by them amid the sacred mysteries, 
when intercessions, we may believe, are most availing?” 

Dr. Odenheimer, afterward Bishop of New Jersey, writes, 
“The parochial clergy (should) be urged to develop, to their 
fullest extent, the rich treasures of devotion already provided for 
us in our Prayer Book, so that we, or a future generation, may 
be able to declare more exactly what changes, if any, it may be 
expedient to make in our liturgical services.” 

Dr. Francis Vinton writes, “Our liturgy and Articles are 
not Catholic, but provincial. The Faith (7. e., the Creeds) are 
Catholic; the-Sacraments are Catholic; the requirement of an 
inward call by the Holy Ghost is Catholic. These Catholic 
conditions are of God, and they should, therefore, be demanded 
as conditions precedent to ordination.” 

Perhaps the most important contribution, and certainly the 
most learned and exhaustive, was from the pen of the Rev. J. F. 
Young, afterward Bishop of Florida. Dr. Young was the ablest 
liturgical scholar that the Church had produced, at least up to 
the time of his death in 1885. In his article, we get a lucid and 
concrete statement of the needs and the possibilities of the use 
of the Prayer Book, and of desirable changes. Dr. Young’s 
communication is so good from beginning to end that one is fain 
to quote it entire; but as that would be impossible, it will be 
necessary to be content with a few sentences. One is impressed 
with his clear grasp of the subject. He says, “AJl substantially 
which the memorialists ask for, so far as respects the worship 
of the Church, not only can be granted by the warrant of the 
best ritual authorities, but would restore our offices much nearer 


to their original design and use than is our present practice;, 


and this, too, by simply a few rubrical changes, without disturb- 
ing in the least the Prayer Book as it is, or changing one word of 
the body of its contents. 

“What is sought for 
heads. ; 

“First, more flexibility in the Prayer Book Offices and free- 
dom in thewr use. 

“Secondly, Their fuller adaptation to the Festivals and 
Fasts, and closer general sympathy with the changes of the 
ritual year.” 

Many of the changes and additions adopted in the Prayer 
Book revision of 1892 were suggested by Bishop Young in 1855. 
Among them we find, the separation of the Office of the Holy 
Communion from Matins and Litany, and the abbreviation of 
Matins, if used with the Eucharist, in almost the identical mode 
now permitted by the rubrics. 

In the Choir Offices, he suggests that “the rubric after the 
sentences of Scripture be altered in this wise: 

“Then shall the Minister say, 
“Let us humbly confess our sins unto Almighty God, 
“or else, 

“Nearly beloved brethren, etc., as now.” 

_ He suggests that the daily Morning and Evening Offices 
begin with the Lord’s Prayer, “as was the usage from time 
immemorial in the Church of England till the revision of 1552.” 

He suggests also that the exhortation, “Dearly beloved 
in the Lord,” etc., “be made discretional.” He pleads for a 


may be embraced under two 


__re-arrangement of the psalms, adapted to the seasons, and for a 


- reform of the Lectionary. He proposes a rubric regulating the 

use of the Te Deum, providing that it should not be said on 

penitential days. He suggests this rubric to follow the prayer 

for the President: : 
“Here may follow an anthem or hymn.” 
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In the Office of the Holy Communion he suggests: 

1. The restoration of the Psalms as introits. 

2. The discretional substitution of the Minor Litany for 
the Decalogue. 

3. “The prayer for the President and any other collects and 
prayers, if occasion requires,” after the Collect for the day. 

4. The Nicene Creed to be “said or sung on Sundays and 
Festivals On week days, not Feasts, the Creed may be 
omitted.” 

5. After the notices, a hymn or anthem. 

6. A change to indicate that the people are not to join 
with the priest in the preface to the Sanctus, as was then the 
vogue. 

7. The singing, during the administration of the Sacra- 
ment, of “appropriate Communion anthems,” specially referring 
to the Agnus Dei. 

8. In penitential seasons, “when the Gloria in Excelsis is 
not to be sung, some proper hymn, or post-Communion anthem, 
may be sung in its stead.” 

The foregoing extracts show plainly that the leaders of the 
Church fifty years ago had a true conception of the Catholic 
nature of Christ’s Mystical Body; that they believed in Holy 
Orders, Sacraments, and Creeds; that they recognized the Holy 
Eucharist as the Church’s chief act of worship, and saw the 
need of a more ornate form of worship than existed in their 
day. They admitted the principle of Religious Orders, and of 
lay workers sharing in public services. They saw the need of 
flexibility in the services, and pleaded for ministerial liberty. 

We owe an immense debt to the men of fifty years ago, for 
they revived the Catholic spirit of the Church; they took the 
first steps in the restoration of solemn ritual and plain exposi- 
tion of doctrine. They saw the opportunities that lay before the 
Chureh, and they candidly acknowledged the responsibilities 
that God plainly devolved upon the Church. Those men opened 
the way, and we have only walked in it. 


SOME COMMON MISTAKES. 


T is a mistake to call one’s self “an Episcopalian,” or, in 
making mention of the Church, to use the phrase, “The 
other denominations.” There is no such thing as an Episco- 
palian Church, and as for the popular term “Episcopal,” it 
neither differentiates the Church from the sects, nor does it 
really involve the distinguishing marks of the Church. A 
religious body may be episcopal without being a “Catholic and 
Apostolic Church.” 

As for the phrase, “the other denominations,” he who uses 
it as correlative to the term, “The Church,” shows that he either 
does not know the force of our English correlatives, or he is 
ignorant of the very nature of the Church. To use such phrase- 
ology is to unchurch the Church; is to make it a sect or denom- 
ination. 

It is a mistake to speak of Confirmation as “making a pro- 
fession of religion,” or “joining the Church.” This is prac- 
tically to treat the Church as if it were one of the denomina- 
tions, and to imply that it has an office and ceremony peculiar 
to them, one which has grown out of their loss, through schism, 
of the apostolic rite of Laying-on-of-Hands (Heb. vi: 2), and 
their eviction of all initiatory force and sacramental substance 
from Holy Baptism. ‘The membership of the Churchman in the 
“Body of Christ” and his profession of his faith date from his 
Baptism, as the sacrament of his adoption by the Father into the 
heavenly household. He comes to Confirmation as already a 
member of the Church; as proceeding in accordance with 
his profession; for the obtaining of higher grace for the 
fulfilment of his baptismal vows; and to receive the sign 
and seal of the gift of the Holy Spirit as the Lord and Giver of 
the “godly, righteous, and sober life.” 

It is a great mistake—and indeed something worse than 
that—to make any inconvenience an excuse for not attending a 
Church service. The act is painfully significant of either ignor- 
ance, indifference, or indevotion—want of loyalty to the Church, 
and lack of love for the House of God and holy worship. The 
real inconveniences which should, and will, distress one are 
three: Firstly, having no service to attend (deprivation) ; sec- 
ondly, where there is one, having a mind full of wandering and 
worldly thoughts (distraction); and, thirdly, having too little 
out of which to make fit offerings to God, as expressive of one’s 
grateful appreciation of his “inestimable gift.” These are in- 
conveniences to be both deplored and corrected.—Church Mc.- 
senger (Los Angeles). 


PLAIN-SONG. 


A PAPER PREPARED FOR A CLASS IN THE ParIsH OF THE ADVENT, 
Boston. 


By Irvine Winstow. 


T IS advisable to acknowledge at the outset what would be 

immediately detected, and so obtain credit for frankness— 
that the author has no pretensions to pronounce a judgment on 
musical technique. It is from another than an artistic point 
of view that Plain-song appeals to many people who try to make 
a devotional use of the service of the Church, and who find 
themselves distraught and bewildered by that which should 
obviously be only an accompaniment and an illumination of the 
words of the liturgy. 

There is a famous passage in the Confessions of St. Augus- 
line which expresses the dubitations of many worshippers who 
are to-day struggling to praise and pray in spirit and in truth; 
with the “understanding, also, as well as the lips.” In the 
discussion of his struggles with the senses, the Bishop of Hippo 
comes to the delights of the ear and falls foul of the snares 
which betray the soul through that member, when the sacred 
words are married to melodies. He says: 

“For at one time I seem to myself to give them more honor 
than is seemly, feeling our minds to be more holily and fervently 
raised unto a flame of devotion, by the holy words themselves 
when thus sung, than when n&t; and that the several affections 
of our spirit, by a sweet variety, have their own proper meas- 
ures in the voice and singing, by some hidden correspondence 
wherewith they are stirred up. But this contentment of the 
flesh, to which the soul must not be given over to be enervated, 
doth oft beguile me, the sense not so waiting upon reason, as 
patiently to follow her; but having been admitted merely for 
her sake, it strives even to run before her, and lead her. Thus 
in these things I unawares sin, but afterwards am aware of it. 
At other times, shunning over-anxiously this very deception, I 
err in too great strictness; and sometimes to that degree, as to 
wish the whole melody of sweet music which is used to David’s 
Psalter, banished from my ears, and the Church’s too; and that 
mode seems to me safer, which I remember to have been often 
told me of Athanasius, Bishop of Alexandria, who made the 
reader of the psalm utter it with so slight inflection of voice, 
that it was nearer speaking than singing. 

“Yet again, when I remember the tears I shed at the 
Psalmody of Thy Church, in the beginning of my recovered 
faith; and how at this time I am moved, not with the singing, 
but with the things sung, when they are sung with a clear 
voice and modulation most suitable, I acknowledge the great 
use of this institution. Thus I fluctuate between peril of 
pleasure and approved wholesomeness; inclined the rather 
(though not as pronouncing an irrevocable opinion), to) approve 
of the use of singing in the church; that so, by the delight of 
the ears, the weaker minds may rise to the feeling of devotion. 
Yet, when it befalls me to be more moved with the voice than 
the words sung, I confess to have sinned finally, and then had 
rather not hear music.” 

If, in the primitive days of musical development, such an 
heroic saint, whose constancy so immeasurably exceeded our 
weak devotions, was thus tossed about between sentiment and 
distractions, is it not safer for us to take the lower ground and 
to be resolute at least in adhering to musical settings which do 
not obscure the very words of our sacred formularies? How 
shall we believe unless we hear, and how shall we hear if the 
holy sentences and syllables are taken to pieces and overlaid and 
thrown into the air like the whirling balls of the juggler, and 
gathered together in meaningless mosaics, to suit the fancy of 
the composer ? 

It would be irreverent to reproduce the syllabic effects 
which convert the solemn acts of faith and praise into the 
semblance of a tra-la-la refrain. Here are: two settings, how- 
ever, from a common “Anglican” arrangement. This is a part 
of the Magnificat: “He hath scattered the proud, He hath 
seattered the proud, in the imagination of their hearts. 
hath put down, He hath put down, He hath put down, the 
mighty from their seat, from their seat, and hath exalted, and 
hath exalted, and hath exalted, the humble and meek.” 

The Nune Dimittis runs, or rather totters and toddles, thus: 
“Tord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace, in peace, 
in peace; according to Thy word. For mine eyes have seen: 
Thy salvation, have seen Thy salvation, Thy salvation, Thy sal- 
vation. Which Thou hast prepared: before the face, before the 
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face, before the face. 
face of all people.” 

And how is it possible to describe the organ fireworks which 
accompany this grumble, and make confusion worse con- 
founded ? 

Considering the fact that the very order and numeration 
of verbal expression are a part of the liturgical plan, and that 
its intentional repetitions always symbolize some points of 
faith, should not these gratuitous repetitions be counted “vain”? 
It would seem that no change of order nor unauthorized mul- 
tiplication whatever, should disturb the absolute literal progress 
of the offices or canon. ion 

This was apparently the mind of the early Chureh. The 
knowledge and practice of music descended to Greece from 
Egypt, and thence to the Latin world. Plato said: “Musie, 
I conceive, should end in the love of the Beautiful.” 

But the Church early bore the reproach of barbarism, as 
Kingsley’s Hypatia so vividly illustrates. With her, music was 
an exercise “under the muses” of which the end was a right 
moral feeling; not amusia, a denial or want of the muses. From 
the first she deliberately exercised an ideal choice, and the same 
rule of simplicity and self-restraint doubtless characterized the 
worship of the catacombs which marked the Antiphonarium otf 
Gregory the Great. 

Our own direct inheritance of the Gregorian form from the 
holy Pope through his dear Angels, makes it precious to us. 
St. Augustine took it to England, it became the use of Can- 
terbury, Westminster, and Sarum. St. Theodore and St. Wil- 
frid composed in it. We have some leaves of the plain-song 
office book of Abbot Gregory of the tenth century, and St. 
Dunstan’s ecstatic Kyrie, Rex Splendens, still survives. 


Which Thou hast prepared: before the 


At first there were no signs to indicate length or accent 
of notes. A kind of punctuation indicated pauses for breath, 
and signs over or under the syllables indicated the rising or 
falling of the voice. The Roman letters stood for notes. When 
the staff came into use, the spaces only were used, the syllables 
being placed in the higher or lower to denote to what extent 
the melody should rise or fall. It was not until the twelfth 
century that the uses of measured music were codified by Franco 
of Cologne. 


The Church, as in the beginning, has always been jealous 
of the introduction of elaborate art-forms. In 1322, Pope John 
XXII. denounced the encroachment of the countérpoint, as only 
fit with its voluptuous harmony of the third and sixth, for pro- 
fane uses. The Roman school of the sixteenth century was 
built up by foreigners, especially from Flanders, and St. Philip 
Neri gave it the first considerable encouragement, when he in- 
troduced the oratorio form in the oratory of his church. 


The restoration of the Plain-song was one of the many 
instances in which the reformers were led almost unwittingly 
to the appeal from the medieval to the primitive Church. The 
restoration of the duty and privilege of popular participation in 
the functions of the Church, demanded for the people’s part, 
music of easy execution. There is room in Kyries, Graduals, 
and Offertories, for the greatest elaboration and the exereise of 
the finished powers of trained singers. 

In the psalms and chants, and the main divisions of the 
Holy Eucharist, the simple principles are an intonation, a re- 
citing note, and a melodic inflection. It is certain that the free 
rhythm of the ancient Plain-song produces a distinct and 
beautiful effect which contrapunted accessories do not supply. 
What impressive accentuation there is in the unaccompanied 
unison singing of male voices in German churches! 


After all, it is the organ and the organist that generally 
ruin Plain-song. It must be confessed that modern harmonics 
produce an effect like an elephant waltzing. The organ should 
be played calmly with a judicious change of chords in diatonic 
harmonies, and chromatic progression absolutely abjured. If 
the precentor is so devoted to his profession as to give the men 
of the congregation a little drilling, it will be found that voices 
learn pretty easily to sing freely without accompaniment, and 
that the Plain-song will far more readily recommend itself than 
if rendered as choir music only. 


To those who wish to make a thorough study of the subject, 


these works can be recommended: La Paléographic Musicale, 


by the Benedictines of Solesmes; Mélodies Grégoriennes, Dean 
J. Pothier; Hlements of Plain-Song, The Plain-Song and Medi- 
zeval Musie Society. 
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SOME MISTAKES OF DR. JOHN WATSON. 
By vim Rey. A. KunGsLEy GuLover. 
(eas others have criticized Dr. John Watson’s theological 


conclusions as published in McClure’s Magazine, in his 
life of the Master, I wish to point out to his many readers some 
glaring errors in the field of Jewish law and customs, of which 
the author appears to be lamentably ignorant. 


In the January issue of said magazine, on page 207, Dr. 
Watson affirms the following: “It was at the age of 12, according 
to Jewish law, that a child became a man.” Now, it is a case 
of incontrovertible fact, that, from time immemorial, a boy 
became a man among the Jews, not at the age of 12 years, but 
at the actual completion of thirteen years and one day. Jesus 
indeed went up to Jerusalem at the age of 12, as the holy Gospel 
tells us, but this was in strict accordance with another Jew- 
ish law, which ordained that every boy should visit the temple 
and take part in the ritual services at least one year before he 
became of age. 
of Christ covering His boyhood, we should undoubtedly read of 
a second or later visit to the temple, on His part, at the age of 
thirteen years and one day. 


On page 205 of the same number, it is again evident that 
the writer is either speaking unadvisedly or else without knowl- 
edge of Jewish education at the time of Christ, since he says, 
“We (Christ) never had the dubious privilege of attending the 
schools of the rabbis at Jerusalem.” 


As far as Jerusalem is concerned, no doubt Watson is cor- 
rect; but if Jesus did not study rabbinic law in the holy city 
itself, He certainly did at Nazareth. At the time of Christ’s 
birth, the whole land was covered with elementary schools and 
higher academies, all under the rabbis, or persons directed by 
them. There was never any Jewish teaching except that man- 
aged by the rabbinic scholars, and based upon rabbinic, tradi- 
tional interpretation in the fields of dogma and ethics. There 
is hardly a parable in the New Testament (I do not know of 
even one) that is not based upon a corresponding rabbinic one, 
though turned by Christ into something higher and better. The 
reform measures instituted by Joshua, son of Gamaliel, had 
established rabbinic schools in every hamlet and town where 
twenty-five boys could be found, and Nazareth was not likely to 
be the exception to this rule. 
that Jesus understood Hebrew, and must also admit that this 
sacred and classic language, no longer in common use in Jesus’ 
day, must have been taught Him by the rabbis, or else by teach- 
ers of rabbinic training, since no others had any voice in the 
education of the youth of Israel. Every synagogue had its 
rabbinic school, the poor children having had the use or benefit 
of a secret fund to defray the cost of their schooling. 


Without rabbinic (Pharisaic) schooling, Christ could never 
have met His Pharisaic enemies on their own ground, as He 
did in later years. We know most positively that our Lord 
studied rabbinic dialectics from His frequent use of those 
characteristic expressions employed in rabbinic circles and acad- 
emies, and this is seen very plainly in His citation of Old 
Testament passages, in His appeals to Old Testament proofs, 
in confirming an affirmation or negation, and in alluding to the 
Old Testament in order to show the fulfilment of prophecy. All 
these various appeals to Old Testament Scripture in the New 
Testament are in the common language of rabbinic dialectics. 
The following schedule or sketch of some rabbinic phrases and 
their respective usages, will bring before my readers some New 
The exact reading 
of terms used by the Master may differ a little from the rabbinic 
readings here given, but this variation is merely in the different 
arrangement of the words, and does not affect the sense: 


A. In citing Biblical passages, the rabbinic formule in 
use were: 
Because it is found written (St. Luke iy. 8). 
According to what is found written (St. Matt. xxvi. 24). 
Long ago it was said (St. Matt. v. 21-27). 
_B. In appealing to Biblical proofs: 
And again (St. Matt. v. 33). 
i This agrees with what was written (St. Luke iii. 5). 
C. ( The Scriptures (St. Matt. xxii. 29). 
The Prophets (St. Matt. xxii. 40). 
The Law (St. Matt. xxii. 36). 
D. ( Neighbor (St. Matt. xxii. 39). 
Brother (St. Matt. v. 23). 
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All the above terms are purely rabbinic, no matter how 
familiar they may have become to English readers of the Bible, 
and this use by our Lord of such rabbinic dialectic expressions, 
in itself is sufficient to disprove Dr. Watson’s assertion against 
the rabbinic schooling of our Lord. Did space permit, we might 
advance a host of other proofs, showing that Jesus’ upbringing 
was rabbinic and pharisaic. We have advanced the above rab- 
binic terms, because they have never yet been proposed before 
this, to the knowledge of the writer of this criticism. 

Dr. Watson’s idea of a synagogue is likewise quite erron- 
eous, for on page 495 of the April issue of the magazine, he 
writes, “The men and women would sit apart, the most dis- 
tinguished in front, while the younger and poorer were behind, 
so that in Nazareth Jesus first saw from His obscure place (seat) 
the unholy scramble for the chief seats.” 


He here indicates clearly that it was after the congrega- 
tional seats, in the body of the synagogue, that there was such a 
“scrambling,” whereas it was not these places, but rather the 
prominent seats on the central platform that were coveted. On 
this “bima” sat the elders and learned men, the rabbis and other 
pharisees, and it was for this learned class alone that “chief 
seats” were provided. Most detailed rules governed the people 
at worship, and such provisions secured quiet and decency. 
Thus there was not much chance for any unseemly “scram- 
bling” after “front” seats. The New Testament, in fact, does 
not state that there were any disorderly acts attending syna- 
gogue worship, since it merely tells us that the pharisees “loved” 
the “chief seats,” 7. e., those on the platform. Moreover, in the 
East to this day there are seldom, if ever, any seats in the syna- 
gogue for the congregation, who either stand or else sit on the 
ground or floor, so that there could have been but few, if any, 
“chief seats” to be coveted. A few benches may have appeared 
then, as now; but in general, seats for the whole congregation 
were as foreign to the oriental synagogue as they are to-day to 
continental Christian churches. Neither New Testament nor 
any other authority presents to us the picture of an unholy 
uproar in an ancient synagogue, in the hour of worship, due to 
a rush after the most honorable seats! Besides, the “bima,” 
or platform, on which the chief seats were placed, was in the 
middle of the synagogue, the people having thus looked toward 
the centre of the structure, from all sides, instead of toward the 
further end. This fact in itself would preclude the idea of regu- 
lar congregational sittings—front and rear—for the rich and 
poor, respectively. 


AUTHORITIES. 


Talmud. 

Schulchan Aruch—the Jewish legal code. (Hebrew or German.) 
Real-Encyclopedie fuer Bibelund Talmud. , 
Chiarini—/ntroduction (Le Talmud. Vol. 1.) 
Edersheim—Zife of Jesus the Messiah. 

Edersheim—Jewish Life. z 
Dembitz—Services in Synagogue and Home. 
Abrahams—/Jewish Lifein the Middle Ages. 
Mielziner—/ntroduction to Talmud, 


PRAYERS FOR THE DEAD. 


Ir 1s a pleasure to reproduce the following from our Baptist con- 
temporary, The Standard: The late Mr. Gladstone once wrote this 
prayer, and its tender simplicity may bring a new consolation into 
some sorrowing heart: 

O'God, the God of the spirits of all flesh, in whose embrace all 
creatures live, in whatsoever world or condition they be, we beseech. 
Thee for him whose name and dwelling-place and every need Thou 
knowest. Lord, vouchsafe him light and rest, peace and refreshment, 
joy and consolation, in Paradise, in the companionship of saints, in 
the presence of Christ, in the ample folds of Thy great love. ' 

Grant that his life may unfold itself in Thy sight and find a 
sweet employment in the spacious fields of eternity. If he hath ever 
been hurt or maimed by any unhappy word or deed of ours, we pray 
Thee of Thy great pity to heal and restore him, that he may serve 
Thee without hindrance. 

Tell him, O gracious Lord, if it may be, how much we love him 
and miss him, and long to see him again, and if there be ways in 
which he may come, vouchsafe him to us as a guide and guard, and 
grant us a sense of his nearness in such degree as Thy laws permit. 

If in aught we can minister to his peace, be pleased of Thy love 
to let this be, and mercifully keep us from every act which may de- 
prive us of the sight of him as soon as our trial time is over, or mar 
the fulness of our joy when the end of the days hath come. 

Pardon, O gracious Lord and Father, whatsoever is amiss in this 
our prayer, and let Thy will be done, for our will is blind and erring, 
but Thine is able to do exceeding abundantly above all we ask or 
think: through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


So Lone as you do not quarrel with sin, you will never be a 
truly happy man.—Ryle. 
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EFFECTS OF THE RESURRECTION. 


By tHe Rev. Henry WINGATE. 


HE effects of the Resurrection upon the world have been 

great, indeed. 

The Resurrection of Christ brought immortality to light. 
Suppose, somewhere in our community, there were a high moun- 
tain, which no one could ascend. But there are many legends 
telling us of a wonderful people up in the top of this mountain, 
and its king ruled in righteousness, and had many blessings for 
the whole world. All would be vague and uncertain. But 
should someone come down from the mountain, and tell us all 
about its king, and its people and life, all would be certain. We 
would know clearly—and this especially, should he prove all this 
to us by many infallible proofs. 

Christ came down from heaven and told us all that is 
necessary for us to know about God, heaven; our relation to Him, 
and all that we need to know about this life, and made certain 
to us the immortality of the soul. He brought it to light. He 
made it certain. He lifted it out of the realm of doubt. 

Christ’s Resurrection teaches us how we must rise from sin 
into newness of life, in this world. As He burst the bonds of 
death and the grave, so we must break the fetters of sin and rise 
to righteousness. You take a barren place of sand, and by 
culture and the proper food, for that soil, you can make it blos- 
som with luxuriant shrubs and flowers. ' So the Resurrection 
teaches us how ‘we may change these natures from their vileness, 
and by the food which God gives us through His eternal Son 
and Spirit, we may make them all beautiful, and make them 
blossom with every virtue and holiness. 

This resurrection from sin must be permanent. So many 
repent and then fall back. They are startled by some accident, 
some sorrow, or some awakening sermon, and they repent. They 
rise from sin, but soon that which has caused them to repent is 
forgotten, and they fall back again, and the last state is worse 
than the first. 

But when Christ arose from the grave, it was permanent. 
He dieth no more. Death hath no more dominion over Him. 
He became the firstfruits of them that slept. All those who had 
been raised before He arose, must die again and return to the 
grave, but He dieth no more. So we must die to sin and rise to 
righteousness. And this must be permanent. When we have 
risen from sin, let us cut off every connection with it, lest we fall 
back. 

The Easter season calls us to rise into newness of life. If 
we hold fast to the hope of immortality, as fully revealed in 
Christ, and rise to righteousness in our daily lives by. His grace, 
at the last we shall rise to the life immortal. 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY. 


T BECOMES our preachers to be clear in their Easter teach- 
ings. The old foundation truths, which prop the everlasting 
distinction of right and wrong, sin and purity, must be clearly 
brought out to knowledge and conviction. The truth that the 
Body is God’s, by creation and redemption His—that it is not 
the soul’s prison, but the soul’s instrument; the hands to work 
Christ’s service—the feet to travel Christ’s way, the brain. to 
plan, and the heart to feel for good; that so man in the flesh is 
to serve God in his flesh and by his flesh—this needs re-state- 
ment again and again. And that the body’s stain is the soul’s 
stain, that man cannot divide his nature and give God half and 
Satan half, that he bears the body’s guilt and his soul’s guilt 
alike, that he cannot lay his sins down in the grave to rot with 
his body in which they were committed, that his body like his 
soul is a responsibility and is on probation, that sins against 
the body are unnatural, against nature, against humanity and 
against God—this needs clearing, for it is largely forgotten. 
And the last awful truth of all, that before the judgment seat 
of Christ, not the disembodied soul, the vague phantom of mod- 
ern necromancers, but the man, body, soul, and spirit—the hands 
that worked, the brain that thought, the heart that conceived, 
the eyes that lusted, the feet that ran to their lust, these all, 
with no escape, with no vagueness, shall stand to answer for 
their deeds; this stern and awful truth, the tremendous sanction 
of Christian holiness, must be forced on the conscience of a 
‘generation that has drifted far from the clear cut distinctions 
of Christian Law. 
In these days the trumpet should give no uncertain sound 
when we repeat the Old Belief,—“I believe—in the Resurrection 
of the Body.”—Tue BisHop or Mississippi in Church News. 
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7AT EVENTIDE. | 


The twilight hour calls to mind 

Days long past, while reveries find 
Familiar forms of loyéd ones dear, 
Mirrored in the waters clear. A 


Emerald wavelets kiss the shore, ' 
The grey rocks silently adore 

The dying light ; and sunset’s ray 

Proclaims the closing of the day. 


The soft waves rising gently moan ; 
From their shadowy depths, a tone 
Melodious and solemn swells, 
Musical notes of ringing bells. 


Fancy flits at memories’ call, 

A vision comes—a choir stall, 

The church and gothic pile that stand 
At home—with ivied towers grand. 


Now sweetly chimes the sanctus bell, 
Three times it peals o’er woodland dell, 
And choristers and angels raise 

Their gladsome hymn of joyous praise. 


The prayer of consecration past, 
And Agnus Dei sung at last, 
The congregation kneeling sing 
O sadlutaris to the King. 


The soft waves cease to rise and fall, 
The vision fades —the choir stall: 
Now darkness creeps o’er crimson west, 
Nature slumbering sinks to rest. 


The sun has gone to bed of gold, 
Bright glances casting as of old 
On purple sky and tinted seas 
Tipping the stately silent trees. « 


O flood of glory! can it be 
That ere one hour none can see 
Aught but the deepest gloom of night, 


Till dawn reveals the hidden light ? % 
HucH J. SPENCER. 


THE EASTER SYMBOL. 


“CoNSIDER the lilies of the field.’ We must take our Lord’s 
words exactly. He is speaking of the lilies, of the bulbous plants 
which spring into flower in countless thousands every spring over 
the downs of eastern lands. All the winter they are dead, unsightly 
roots hidden in the earth. But no sooner does the sun of- spring 


Shine upon their graves than they rise into sudden life and beauty, 


as it pleases God, and every seed takes its own peculiar body. Sown 
in corruption, they are raised in incorruption; sown in weakness, 
they are raised in power; sown in dishonor, they are raised in glory 
—delicate, beautiful in color, perfuming the air with fragrance, types 
of immortality fit for the crowns of angels. 

“Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow.” For even so is 
the resurrection of the dead. Yes, not without a divine providence, 
yea, a divine inspiration, has Eastertide been fixed as the season when 
the earth shakes off her winter’s sleep, when the birds come back and 
the flowers begin to bloom, when every seed which falls into the 
ground and dies and rises again with a new body is a witness to us 


‘of the resurrection of Christ, and a witness, too, that we shall rise 


again; that in us as in it life shall conquer death; when every bird 
that comes back to sing and build among us, every flower that blows, 
is a witness to us of the resurrection a the Lord and of our resur- 
rection — Charles Kingsley. 


THE real character of sin, not as a mere imperfection or low stage 
of developmeut, but as a violation of the divine order of life and the 
divine nature of man, is shown in its tendency to dull the sensibilities 
and dim the moral vision. The further a man goes in the direction 
of violating the laws of moral life, the more difficult does he make his 
return, because he is constantly losing spiritual consciousness; he is 
becoming more and more benumbed, like a man who is freezing to 
death. If the Lenten season did nothing but remind us that sin has 
not gone out of the world because men say less about it, and that it 
is not less dangerous because its expression is more guarded and 
reserved, it would still render the greatest possible service; for noth- 
ing is more dangerous than that easy self-delusion which lulls a man 
to sleep while he is parting, one by one, with his best possessions, 
selling his soul by bits for returns which are worth neither the 
counting nor the keeping. It is a happy thing for a man of reputa- 
tion who has fallen into evil ways when he is detected, exposed, and 
punished; there is then a possibility that he may turn; what seems 
to him his worst calamity may become his good fortune. It is for- 
tunate for a man who is complacent and satisfied, when something 
stings him to a sense of imperfection, and fills him with intense dis- 
satisfaction. This is what the: Lenten: season ought to do for us 
all—The Outlook. : 


LirrLe misunderstandings often lead into lasting alienations. It 
will not do to let them stand.” A few words will cori. explain 
and avert what might be serious trouble. 
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THE BRAZILIAN MISSION. 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 
$ PACE in your columns is kindly asked for the following 
y translation of an Editorial, taken from the Hstandarte 
Christao, the official organ of the Brazilian Church, published 
fortnightly. 

It is from the pen of the editor, the Rev. Mr. Cabral, who is 
likewise in charge of Trinity Church, Porto Alegre. He is sup- 
ported entirely by the native Church here, and is himself an 
object lesson of the past accomplishment and future promise of 
the Brazilian work. 

“The opinion of the native far outvalues that of the mis- 
sionary for any given field. The home constituency is ever eager 
to hear from native lips or pens the impression the Church makes 
upon them, therefore this article is submitted to your readers 
as a specimen of the teaching and thought of the Brazilian 
clergy. As such it seems worthy of calm perusal. 

To many it will prove an answer, and a decisive one, to the 
frequent question, “After all, do the converts far hence under- 
stand the Church’s position?” To others, and may they be like- 
wise many, it will come as an appeal that they do not willingly 
leave to languish a work that gives the Church such defenders 
as this Brazilian editor-priest. Prayers and offerings to-day 
mean, with the Spirit’s blessing, heralds and confessors of the 
faith to-morrow. 

In strong contrast with the high hopes of triumph cherished 
by Mr. Cabral for this Church of our fathers, is the depleted 
treasury of the Brazilian Mission in New York. Let American 
Churchmen see to it that there be no deficit this year, that there 
be no halting in the onward, steady, slow march of this conquer- 
ing Church of centuries gone. 
ee . Lucten Lee Krinsoivina. 
Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, 14 March, 1900. 


The following is the article referred to by Bishop Kin- 
solving above: ' 
OUR BANNER. 
‘HE time has come to speak plainly to our beloved fellow- 
countrymen. A new Church is established in our midst, 
and we can no longer refrain from saying a few words which will 
define our position, explaining what we are, whence we came, and 
whither we trend. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church does not unfurl the stand- 
ard of new doctrines. Our adversaries have proclaimed with 
unfailing insistence that we originated in the religious reforma- 
tion of the sixteenth century. Such a descent would not make 
us blush, seeing that the Reformation was, to use the strong 
expression of the historian d’Aubigne, “the re-establishment of 
primitive Christianity, the movement that regenerated what 
needed revival, but conserved what ought always to exist.” 

But such was not our origin. We come from yet further. 
We come from the time when the Saviour of men, Jesus Christ, 
founded His Church, not in Rome, but in Jerusalem. We come 
from the time when the Church was still pure in its rites, and 
its ministers were not forced to celibacy. We come from the 
time when St. Paul wrote, “Yet in the Church I had rather 
speak five words with my understanding than ten thousand 
words in an unknown tongue.” We come from the time when 
St. Peter said, “There is none other name under heaven given 
among men whereby we must be saved.” We come from the 
time when St. Paul wrote, “There is one Mediator between God 
and man, the man Christ Jesus.” We come from the time when 
the apostle St. John wrote, “We have an Advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the righteous.” We come from the time 
when the apostles were all equal, when none of them enjoyed 
~ supremacy over the others, as centuries afterwards was invented 
in Rome. 

Such is our doctrinal affinity with the Primitive Church; 
we shall touch now on our historical relationship. 

The Brazilian Protestant Episcopal Church is the daughter 
of the American Church. This issues trom the Anglican, which 
on her part reaches back to the times of the Primitive Church. 
For we must not forget the words of Tertullian, a writer who 
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flourished in the reign of Severus and Caracalla, between the 
years A. D. 160-240, “Christ-is preached among the barbarians, 
He reigns among people whom the Roman arms have not yet 
subjugated on the further confines of Spain, Gaul, and Great 
Britain.” 

Let not the testimony of St. Hilarius escape us, who in the 
year 358 congratulated the Christians of Britain, “for having 
remained free from the contagion of heresy” (Haddan & Stubbs 
Ecclesiastical Councils). 

Origen, who lived in the third century, wrote that Britain 
had united in the worship of the One True God. 

“When the Christian faith was preached in Britain for the 
first time is a question,” writes Professor Bright (Harly English 
Church History), “which it is impossible to answer, but it is 
well known that the most ancient Christians agree that the 
Church was planted in Britain in apostolic times.” “We see,” 
says the historian Fuller, “that the lamp of the Word. shined 
there, but we do not know who lighted it.” 

When the Reformation of the sixteenth century took ies 
the English Church, which had been largely influenced by the 
Roman Church, but had never submitted entirely to it, attained 
its reformation more easily than any other, emancipating itself 
completely from the tutelage of the Pope. It may be said, 
indeed, that of the three great primitive and historical Churches, 
the Roman, the Greek, and the Anglican, the last alone reformed 
itself. 

Thus, from whatever side we view it, the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church is worthy of the examination and acceptance of our 
generous people of Rio Grande. It is an historic Church. Her 
liturgy, centuries old, appeals to the heart and mind of every 
truly devout man. Her Historie Episcopate conserves the chain 
of Apostolical Succession, so precious to those who possess it. 
Her theology is the Catholic theology, free from the mists of 
rationalism and stripped of the subtleties of Bellarmine. She 
unfurls the standard of a Catholicism, conservative and free; 
conservative in that she defends the ancient principles of uni- 
versal Christianity, as are contained in the Apostles’ Creed; free, 
for in secondary questions she does not force the acceptance of - 
indiyidual opinions, nor of specific interpretations of the sacred 
text. Her moral teaching is the purest and best that a people 
can desire for the formation of character in the individual, in the 
family, in the nation. She insists on the necessity of repentance 
and a changed life, she puts man into direct communication 
with his Creator, making him realize his moral responsibility 
to society and to God. She exacts from him, not the mechanical 
observance of certain acts of devotion, but the scrupulous ful- 
filment of his religious duties, insisting upon personal and inti- 
mate worship from the creature to the Creator. She takes away 
the false confidence of individual merit, and points to Christ 
crucified as the only means whereby men may be saved. She 
insists upon the testimony of a pure life as proof of a lively and 
true faith in Christ Jesus. 

The Church, in brief, unfurls the standard of a new life and 
of a new hope. 


TRANSLATION OF FESTIVALS. 

To the Editor of the Living Church: 
(partes translation of festivals is allowed by the English 

Prayer Book, or not, as assumed through its silence by the 
compiler of Directorium Anglicanum, it is impossible to main- 
tain that any individual priest has authority to separate his own 
church from the fellowship of its sister churches by transferring 
Translation must certainly require Episcopal, if 
not provincial or national, authority. Your correspondent will 
find on the same page to which he refers in Directorvum Angli- 
canum, a suggestion in a note which recognized the fact that 
there is no such “provision in our present Prayer Book” (p. 129), 
and expresses a wish that Convocation might authorize “the 
annual publication of an Ordo recitandi for the translation of 
festivals,” ete. 

Catholie-minded clergymen are forced to individualism 
in so many ways, that it is unfortunate that they should allow 
themselves to trespass needlessly upon the prerogatives of Bish- 
ops and Councils. Let them be content, as Directorium finally 
adjudicates, “to observe the superior holiday, commemorating 
the inferior by the use of its collect,” until higher authorities 
can be moved to act. Irvine WINSLOW. 

Boston, Easter Eve, 1900. 


Narure has given to men one tongue, but two ears, that we may 
hear from others twice as much as we speak.—Hpictetus. 
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HAS THE AMERICAN CHURCH ANY RESPONS- 
IBILITY IN LATIN AMERICA? 
1 
1 fa PRINTING in this issue a communication from the 


Bishop representing our own communion in Brazil, and in 
connection with the appeal recently published for Mexico, the 
question arises as to the extent of responsibility resting upon 
this Church, for the religious and ecclesiastical conditions ex- 
isting in the Republics lying south of us on the two American 
Continents. 

Ecclesiastical students know that from ancient times, every 
Bishop was required to keep to his own Diocese, and every na- 
tional Church was required to refrain from interfering within 
the province of any other national Church. Our chief con- 
troversy with Rome arises from her interference in national 
Churches with which she has no.concern. Clearly, Anglicans 
should take care that they do not themselves commit the errors 
which they bitterly charge against the Church of Rome. 

It must be remembered, also, that it was the policy of the 
Catholic Church in all its branches at the time when the con- 
tinent of Europe was evangelized, to build up national Churches 
in every land. These national Churches were each distinet from 
all others, and presented various local differences, according as 
the national characteristics of the people differed. Thus arose 
the national Churches of France, Italy, Spain, Russia, England, 
and the ancient, but now for the most part obsolete, Churches 
which once covered Northern Africa and Western Asia. 

The independence of the national Churches was always 
subordinate to the action of a General Council. On the other 
hand, every General Council always recognized the independ- 
ence of the several national Churches, and for the most part, care 
was taken by the General Councils not to interfere in purely 
local matters. 

Thus arose that traditional comity which existed between 
Bishops, between provinces, and between national Churches, 
whereby, even though there might be disturbances or abuses 
in one national Church, it was not considered that a neighboring 
national Church was entitled of its own motion to interfere. 


Ir THIS ecclesiastical comity had never been invaded or 
broken by Rome, very likely the Catholic Church would to-day 
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present the same unity in appearance which it presented in the, 
days of Constantine. How that comity was broken is a matter 
of history. The impositions of the Bishop of Rome, led him to. 
claim not only a primacy which was voluntarily recognized 
throughout the world, but a supremacy and a universal juris- 
diction which were altogether novel. The constant encroach- 
ments of the Papacy tended to weaken the idea of national 
Churches, to lessen the independence of each, and more and 
more to introduce foreign in place of national rule. 

It is also a matter of history how the Churches of the 
Eastern communion at length repudiated this usurpation, and. 
how in the Sixteenth Century, the English Church followed 
the same example. From that time, the ecclesiastical tide has. 
been in two diametrically opposite directions. In England and 
the Churches of the Anglican communion, the ancient national 
ecclesiastical independence has been so exaggerated as almost to 
lose sight of the dependence of every national Church upon the 
whole Church universal; while in the Roman communion, the 
national Chureh idea has been so far lost sight of and prac- 
tically abandoned, that in all sections of the globe which have 
been settled or Christianized by Roman missions since the Six- 
teenth Century, the Church that has been founded has been 
purely Roman, and in no sense national. 

Thus it comes to pass, that while the Continent of Europe 
is covered with national Churches, which, though they have 
permitted their ancient independence to be invaded by Rome, 
yet maintain some part of their ancient autonomy, no such con- 
dition exists on the American Continents. From Mexico to 
Cape Horn, with the exception of the British colony of Guiana, 
the Roman Church has for more than three centuries remained 
in almost undisturbed control, and the nations of Latin America 
have in every instance permitted their ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion and control to be completely in the hands of Rome. So, 
instead of finding independent national Churches of Brazil, Ven- 
ezuela, Mexico, Peru, or Chile, with their self-governing synods, 
and acting as national ecclesiastical bodies, we find that nothing 
of the sort has ever been attempted. There are no such national 
Churches of the Roman planting in America. Rome rests her 
claims in Latin America on precisely the same basis upon which 
she claims jurisdiction in England, in Russia, and in the United 
States; not because national Churches in those lands have been 
gathered into the Papal communion, and have accepted Papal 
supremacy, but upon her purely modern claim of the universal 
supremacy of the see of Rome, which is wholly contradictory to 
the rights of national Churches. 


Ir THERE were no other reasons why interference in the 
ecclesiastical state of the Republics of Latin America by this 
Church were justified, this absence of national Churches in 
these several republics would of itself, in our opinion, sufficiently 
differentiate such action from intrusion by one ecclesiastical 
body into the affairs of another, and would warrant the action 
on our part. Our sending a mission of this Church to Brazil 
does not interfere with the established rights of the national 
Church of Brazil, for the simple reason that no such national 
Church exists. The same is true of each of the Republies of 
Latin America. : 

True, there are in every part of Brazil, and in Latin Amer- 
ica generally, Bishops of the Roman obedience, exercising a 
delegated jurisdiction from the See of Rome, over certain speci- 
fied areas. This delegated jurisdiction is recognized by the 
civil law of the land, which in most, if not all, of the Latin 
American nations, recognizes the Roman Church as the estab- 
lished religion of the people of such nations. 

Unless, however, we are prepared to grant the Roman prem- 
ise that all jurisdiction flows from the Pope, and that every 
Bishop is simply the local representative or vicar for the uni- 
versal Bishop of Bishops sitting in Rome, it must be clear that 
Anglican Churchmen cannot recognize as legitimate, any such 
jurisdiction on the part of the Bishop of the Roman See, in 
Latin America. From the Roman standpoint, the jurisdiction 
and position of the Archbishop of Rio Janeiro, is identical in 
every way with that of the Archbishop of New York. We do 
not see why Anglicans should place them upon a different basis. 

If we take the standpoint, as Anglicans must do, that Rome 
has no exclusive jurisdiction in the United States, why should 
we assume that she has by any right, exclusive jurisdiction i in 
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any of the Republics south of us? We have seen that the 
founders of the Christian religion in South America, did not 
establish national Churches. By what right does Rome exercise 
exclusive jurisdiction in South America ¢ 


Ir THE practical results of the form of Christianity propa- 
gated by the Roman missions in the Latin-American Republics 
were satisfactory, we should not feel that this Church would 
be justified in entering upon any work in those lands. We 
should then feel that though Rome had failed to establish an 
absolute title to the jurisdiction of her Bishops in those lands, 
it would yet be unwise for this Church to enter upon any work 
that would conflict with her own more ancient work. We should 
hold, in that case, that priority of missionary work on her part, 
with the almost undisputed possession for three centuries, would 
constitute sufficient cause to make it at least highly inexpedient 
for this Church to enter upon any work in those lands. The 
question of economy in the use of funds, in view of the fact 
that less than half the world is even nominally Christian to-day, 
would alone, if there were no more weighty reasons, be sufficient 
to deter us from establishing new missions in Christian lands 
which already enjoy the valid administration of the sacraments. 
Unhappily, no such satisfactory results have been attained 
in Latin-America as the results of the Roman missions. We 
have neither space nor desire to portray at length the scandalous 
condition of the people, the priesthood, and the hierarchy, of 
the Latin nations of the American continents and of the islands 
which have come within the control of the United States. We 
have no pleasure in thus publishing the infamous condition of 
other Christians, but we are obliged, on sufficient evidence, to 
acknowledge that such conditions exist. Widespread immoral- 
ity, concubinage, and ignorance, prevail almost without rebuke, 
among priests and people. In order to fully appreciate the posi- 
tion with regard to the ecclesiastical relations of this Church 
with the nations south of us, these conditions must be kept 
firmly in mind. The questions of the effect of Roman additions 
to Catholic dogma, and Roman usurpation of episcopal juris- 
‘diction, are only a part of the problem, which has a most prac- 
tical side. The value of a given tree in an orchard is better 
gauged by testing its fruit, than by tracing the lineage of its 
roots. 
In a second paper we shall attempt to discover whether the 
facts and conditions which we have enumerated, bear any rela- 
tion to the duty of this Church. 


Ep) RESBYTERIANISM appears to have reached a crisis in 
this country, just at the time when its difficulties seemed 
to be at an end and when a happy and peaceful session of the 
general assembly seemed imminent. The controversies which 
have disturbed the serenity of Presbyterian thought during a 
number of years past, have been in connection with the teach- 
ings of such men as Dr. Briggs, Professor McGiffert, and the 
like. In these controversies it was not Presbyterianism per se 
that was at issue, but revealed religion. It was not the peculiar 
tenets of the Presbyterian faith that these renowned professors 
denied, but’ portions of the Catholic faith which had been re- 
tained by Presbyterians. Hence the sympathy of so-called or- 
thodox Christians of every name was with the Presbyterian 
body when, after much conflict, Dr. Briggs was driven out, and, 
finally, Professor MeGiffert was led to voluntarily withdraw. 

. Suddenly, and almost without warning, the question at 
issue has been completely changed. The position of Dr. Hillis 
is a denial of that which is distinctively Presbyterian. Dr. 
Hillis had been one of the most eminent ministers of the Chi- 
cago presbytery, and, though considered of “progressive” ten- 
dencies, he was a man esteemed loyal to the faith which he had 
professed. After he had become settled in a celebrated Con- 
gregational pulpit in New York, he yet retained his membership 
in the Chicago presbytery. His sensational arraignment of the 
cardinal Presbyterian dogma of Predestination as defined in 
the Westminster Confession, came like a thunder-clap from a 
clear sky. Moreover, when he declared that Presbyterians gen- 
erally had abandoned the distinctively Calvinistic articles of 
their confession, and no longer believed or taught their own 
creed, he framed a challenge which was accepted by the Chicago 
presbytery, which officially and with indignation denied his 
charge, thus forcing the sundering of Dr. Hillis’ connection with 
that. body. 

_ But the triumph of historic Presbyterianism proved to be 
short-lived. From Presbyterians in every part of the country 
has arisen a demand for modification of their confession. The 
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Calvinism of Westminster, the teachings of Jonathan Edwards, 
are repudiated by Presbyterians in all sections. It is not now 
a question whether the Presbyterian body will remain true to 
the doctrines which they hold in common with the whole Chris- 
tian world, but whether they will retain or abandon those dis- 
tinctive tenets which, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
were considered their foundation principles. Truly, the coming 
general assembly has to face the most momentous problem which 
has confronted Presbyterianism since the Stuart Restoration. 
Of course, Churchmen will feel that this Presbyterian reac- 
tion is a vindication of the course of the Church of England, 
which lost from her fold the Presbyterian body, in large part 
because she would not accept the teachings of John Calvin. 
The question of the return of Presbyterians to their mother 
Church is one which must certainly soon suggest itself to the 
best minds among them, and which has been anticipated by such 
earnest and intellectual men as Professor Shields and others. 
The lesser demands which were refused to Presbyterians at the 
Savoy Conference have since in large part been granted by the 
American Church; and the distinctive points of Presbyterian 
dogma being now repudiated by presbytery after presbytery, why 
should it be necessary for Presbyterians to maintain their sep- 
arate organization? | 
But once again we express the hope that none will come to 
the historie Church of the English-speaking races without a 
full examination and acceptance of the whole body of Catholic 
doctrine here taught. There can be only misunderstandings and 
unhappiness on the part of any who come to us under a mis- 
apprehension of the doctrines and requirements of this Church. 


W E DESIRE to explain to our friends that the space which 
can be deyoted to ordinary matters of local news in THE 
Livine Cuurcn is of necessity restricted, in order to permit of 
the publication of matters of more general interest. An hun- 
dred pages a week would not suffice to publish al the news of all 
the parishes. We must, therefore, decline generally to print 
news of the following classes: 

(a) Ordinary episcopal visitations for Confirmation, un- 
less there are special features of unusual interest. There are 
some 80 Bishops in this Church constantly making visitations; 

(b) Lists of advance appointments by the Bishops, unless 
specially requested by the Bishop concerned; 

(ce) Routine details of parish work; 

(d) Comparisons between the work of a present rector 
and his predecessors ; 

(e) “Puffs,” or eulogies of individuals. 

On the other hand, we are always pleased to receive 
information of events of special interest which show the progress 
ot the Church. At times we are obliged to condense such items, 
to a varying degree according to the varying demands on the 
space of the paper. We are always glad, also, to illustrate 
events of special importance. 

The news should be reported to us very promptly, when pub- 
lication is desired, as we shall not give space to matters unless 
the news comes to us immediately after the event. 

We do not understand that local news is the most important 
feature of a Church paper; but it is an important feature, and 
we are making the attempt to present it in a form which will 
make the news department one of general interest, by rigidly 
excluding matters of purely local interest. We ask the co- 
operation of our friends. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Supscrippr.—The use of the Apostles’ Creed at the celebration of 
the Holy Communion is perfectly lawful according to our American Prayer 
Book, which provides: ‘‘Then shall be said the Creed commonly called 
the Nicene Creed, or else the Apostles’ Creed, but the Creed may be 
omitted if it hath been said immediately before in Morning Prayer; pro- 
vided that the Nicene Creed shall be said on Christmas Day, Easter Day, 
Ascension Day, Whitsunday, and Trinity Sunday.” 

Notwithstanding this permission to use the Apostles’ Creed, we are 
compelled to say that such a use is decidedly unliturgical and contrary 
to the historic use of the Church Catholic in every branch; and that 
though lawful as a legal alternative, it is distinctly shown by our standard 
Prayer Book not to be the more desired use, by the fact that the Nicene 
Creed is first mentioned in the rubric, and that the text of that Creed is 
alone printed in the Communion office, so that the Apostles’ Creed cannot 
be interpolated at that point without much inconvenience to the congre- 
gation. This preference indicated in our own Prayer Book, is based on 
sound liturgical rules, and ought to be followed in all churches. 


Ir 18 sheer unmanliness and cowardice to shrink from the con- 
test because at first there is failure, or because the work is difficult or 
repulsive.—Gov. Roosevelt. 


The Personality of Faith. 
Rey. Thomas Augustus Jaggar, D.D., Bishop of Southern Ohio. 


The Bohlen Lectures for 1900. By the Rt. 


New 


York: Thomas Whittaker. Price, $1.00. 


These lectures are well worth reading. The argument is, in 
brief, that we can know nothing apart from the vital fact of 
personality. The student of nature reads himself into nature, 
and interprets the universe in the terms of a mind which is his, 
the self-conscious, self-determined Ego. The whole process of 
scientific knowledge is only possible through such “anthropo- 
morphism.” And in like manner, and by the extension of the 
process upward, and into the hidden reality of spiritual and 
material existence, we recognize the Divine Personality of God 
who made the world and all things therein. The natural scien- 
tist is obhged to assume, and does always assume, the facts of 
mind, spirit, self-conscious personality, in order that he may 
know and interpret nature. “But why should the student of 
nature read himself into it, and find in correspondence with his 
own conceptions, their verification, and then repudiate as ‘an- 
thropomorphiec’ the wider induction which finds in the corres- 
pondence suggestions of spiritual kinship with a supreme 
mind?’ Our own personality “in and by which we find our- 
selves compelled to interpret the unseen, is not a shadow but the 
spectrum of that supreme light which ‘lighteth every man, com- 
ing into the world.’” The Bishop develops this happy analogy 
into a very telling argument against agnosticism and “scientific 
atheism.” These lectures are valuable and appeal to thoughtful 
men. F. W. Tayxor. 


A Short History of the Church in Great Britain. 


By the Rev. W. H. Hut- 
ton. New York: The Macmillan Co. 


Price, $1.00. 

A clear, judicious survey of the ecclesiastical history of 
England, intended to occupy an intermediate place between the 
same author’s Elementary History, and larger works. Mr. Hut- 
ton wisely follows the precedent established by the late Mr. 
Wakeman in his Introduction to the History of the Church in 
England, by adopting the narrative style, rather than a more 
formal historical style, burdened with dates and names. The 
treatment includes not only the external history of the English 
Church, but also deals with the liturgical, literary, and spiritual 
development. It is probably the best introductory handbook of 
the subject that has been published at a low price, and ought to 
find a wide use as a first book to give or lend to people. 


St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. 
Gore, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


A Practical Exposition. 
M.A., D.D., Canon of Westminster. Vol. II. 
Price, $1.50. 


By Charles 
New York? 


Readers of the volume that has alrcady been published of 
the commentary before us, or indeed of Canon Gore’s writings 
as a whole, will know fairly well the lines on which it runs. 
The chief danger, we conceive, in the method adopted, is that 
it leaves us in a state of more or less uncertainty as to how 
much of the theory appertains to the writer, and how much to 


the Apostle. For this reason it should be studied with some 
caution. , 


Robert P. Wilder, 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 


Among India’s Students. By M.A. New York and 


Chicago: 

This is an interesting account of the work being done 
amongst the students of India. Schools and colleges are 
thronged with students, who are mostly Brahmins. Brahmin- 
ism is morally degrading, and bitterly hostile to Christ’s re- 
ligion. The attempt of the author of this book is to call atten- 
tion to the importance and necessity of sending educated mis- 
sionaries to the college centres to work among the students. Mr. 
Wilder has met with much success in this work. He shows 
also the evil effects of division. 


About My Father’s Business. By Austin Miles. 


New York: The Mershon 
Co, Price, $1.50: 


If the writer of this book intended it to attract attention 
as a story with a love affair thrown in to add spice to his tale, 
he will fail to satisfy public demand. If he aimed at exposing 
he Methodist organization, their ministers and laity, to ridicule 
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and scorn, he has chosen as types, men who, we are sure, do not 
represent the generality of Methodist minister and laymen. 
There is an absence of plot in the book, and the mixture of nar- 
rative and conversation without distinction is at least confus- 
ing. The title of the book is an unfortunate one, for the ma- 
jority of its characters represent the very opposite of the work 
implied by the title. The book is uninteresting and unlikely 
to produce any permanent results in reforming the evils the 
author deseribes. 


Journals and Papers of Chauncy Maples, D.D., F.R.G.S., late Bishop of 
Likoma, Lake Nyassa, Africa, Edited by Hllen Maples. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

This collection is a very interesting one. The Bishop gives 
one much valuable information relating to the country and 
people of East Central Africa. A great door and effectual is 
open for the Church, and the University’s mission, of which 
the author was the Bishop, is doing much to convert the people 
to the Faith. The trials and difficulties of that part of the 
mission field may be realized by a perusal of these descriptive 
notes. 


THE REAL PRESENCE. 


LL the names given to the Divine Service help to teach us 
the great doctrine of the Real Presence of the Lord Jesus 
in the Sacrament. 


It is the Presence of our Saviour on earth that saves us— 
“Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners” (1 8. Tim. 
i. 15). But we ask, Is Jesus present with us now? He is gone 
into Heaven, and will come again. In the meantime is He 
present or absent ? 


The Lord Himself has told us the truth. You will find 
what He says about it in S. Matt. xxvi. 26-28; S. Mark xiv. 22- 
24; S. Luke xxii. 19, 20; and 1 Cor. xi. 23-25. Jesus took bread, 
and blessed it, and brake it, and said of it, Tus 1s My Bopy. 
He took wine, and blessed it, and said of it, Tus 1s My Broop. 

It will not be hard for us to believe what God says, if we 
think of His power and His goodness. He who gave His Son 
to die for us can give Him to be our Food. God fed His people 
in the wilderness with bread from heaven (Exod. xvi. 4); and 
Jesus says that He is the “true bread from heaven” (S. John vi. 
32). The Lord’s Prayer teaches us to pray for daily bread; and 
the Lord says, “The bread that I will give is My Flesh, which 
I will give for the life of the world” (S. John vi. 51). Jesus, 
who blessed five loaves, and made them enough to feed five thou- 
sand people, can bless bread now, and give His Body under the 
form of bread. Jesus, who changed water into wine (S. John 
ii.) can give His Blood under the form of wine. We must not. 
wait for our eyes to tell us that Jesus is present; for “we walk 
by faith, not by sight” (2 Cor. v. 7). And if we ask how we are 
to walk by faith in this case; we learn from S. Paul that “faith 
cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of God” (Rom. x. 
17). It is no matter what we see: we are to believe what we. 
hear; and Jesus, the Word of God, says of the Bread and Wine 
—This is My Body—This is My Blood. 

There are two things about the Real Presence that we must 
be sure to believe :— 


1. It is the Lord Jesus Christ Himself that comes to us in 
the Sacrament of the Altar. He comes to us in His two natures, 
both God and Man. For you know that our Blessed Saviour has. 
not cast off His Human Body, but is still and for ever both God 
and Man—God as He was from the beginning in His glory— 
Man with His glorified Body. Jesus, the Son of God, came once 
from Heaven and was made man: Jesus, God and Man, went 
up to heaven; comes now to the altars of His Church; and will 
“appear the second time” (Heb. ix. 28). 


2. The Lord Jesus is really present in the Sacrament of 
the Altar. It is not that you think He is present with you, or 
feel that Divine Presence. It is not fancy but truth. .As Jesus 
once “came unto His own, and His own received Him not” (8. 
John i. 11), so He comes now to the worthy and the unworthy. 
Jesus was Present to “the disciple whom Jesus loved,” and to 
“the traitor.” Our faith does not make Jesus Present: our un- 
belief does not make Jesus Absent. God only can make God 
Present anywhere. Nothing but the mighty words of Jesus, 
spoken by His Priests in the Consecration Prayer, can “bring 
Christ down from above” (Rom. x. 6).—WSelected. : 


In yarn do they talk of happiness who never subdued an impulse 
in obedience to a principle—Horace Mann. 
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: A Tale of the New South. 
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By VIRGINIA C. CASTLEMAN,. 
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. - OHAPTER XI. 


A Summons. 
eae brought the warm, mild days common to the 


. tidewater section even in midwinter, and. often detrimental 
to the after fruit crops by forcing orchards into premature bud. 

. Mr. Willoughby, seated at his desk, was absorbed in a 
political document requiring thoughtful perusal; so that he 
hardly noticed his wife’s entrance, and she had been in the 
room some moments before he looked up to find her apparently 
engrossed in a new embroidery pattern. 

“Glad to see you, Lilian,” he observed genially, for he was 
very appreciative of the rare occasions upon which she deigned 
to grace his domicile with her presence. 

“T thought as I had this work on hand,” she replied, “I 
would sit in here with you. Don’t let me interrupt your read- 
ing, Mr. Willoughby.” ; 

“Tt is rather important,” he murmured, bending again to his 
task. But this absorption did not suit his wife, who wished his 
attention while they stood a chance of being uninterrupted. 

“Don’t you think Basil is studying rather hard, Mr. Wil- 
loughby 2” 

“Hm! don’t know that I’ve observed it” (abstractedly). 

An unbecoming frown gathered upon Lilian Willoughby’s 
handsome face. 

“T should like your attention for a few moments, Mr. Wil- 
loughby.” 

“Certainly, my dear,” said. the husband, laying aside the 
document with a suppressed sigh. 

“Tt is about the children,” she continued, discontentedly. 
“Basil is studying too hard, and Judith is not studying at all.” 

“You can’t change their natures, my dear,” was the patient 
rejoinder. 

“Tt isn’t that. I hope Judith will never be a book-worm; 
but evidently Miss Carey doesn’t understand her; and she forces 
Basil too hard, in my opinion.” 

Mr. Willoughby looked perplexed, but made no reply. 

“IT was going to say,” continued his wife, “that we can 
hardly afford a governess after this year, with Ralph at West 
Point, and Basil at college—if his health permits him to go; 
but he needs rest. If you consulted me about the children’s 
education, sometimes, Mr. Willoughby, I might make valuable 
suggestions.” 

“T thought, my dear, you particularly requested me not to 
annoy you with the subject—” 

“That was some months since, Mr. Willoughby; and a 
woman may be allowed to change her mind occasionally, I should 
think. Certainly, it is a mother’s place—I think you have never 
fully realized what peculiar views I hold upon the subject of 
wifehood, motherhood, and, to coin a word—teacherhood.” 

“No, Lilian, I have never heard you express any views upon 
those subjects,” he answered, somewhat dryly. 

She saw she had gone far enough in that direction; ah! she 
was as wise in her way as he was blind in his. 

“About next year,” she added, graciously. “Don’t you think 
Ellen Lee could undertake the little girls a few hours daily?” 

“Exactly what Miss Carey suggested not many days ago.” 

“She does not wish a re-engagement, then?” asked Mrs. Wil- 
loughby, with sudden interest. 

“No; Miss Carey is getting to be a woman of independ- 
ence. She expects permanent work as an artist by some New 
York firm.” 

_ A baftled look came into the almond-shaped eyes as their 
owner bent over her fancy work. She shifted her ground. 

“Why do you suppose Randolph invested his small earnings 
in Fort Cliff?” (reflectively). 

_ “T couldn’t tell you, unless he wished to own a little of the 
aneestral land—you know it was all his once.” 

“T hope you didn’t sell it for a mere song. 
generous, Peyton” (winningly). 

“He insists upon paying the present market value for it.” 

_ “Of course that is reasonable, and the money will help with 
Ralph’s expenditures. When does he make the last payment?” 
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“He has just made a second payment—the rest will fall due 
next January. Jf Randolph were not the most reserved of men 
—it really worries me, for I fear he is stinting himself to make 
these payments; but you might as well try to move a mountain 
as extract information from him about his personal affairs. 
Now, my dear, I must ask you to excuse me if I resume my read- 
ing—business is business—but don’t go away. I like to know 
you are here; it rests my eyes to look at such a charming 
picture now and then,” said Mr. Willoughby, with beaming 
countenance. 

“Thank you” (coldly); “I think I will finish this in my 
room. I left Judith there, and she may get into mischief. That 
child has a propensity for rummaging,” and having extracted 
the information desired, the mistress of Belmont swept grace- 
fully back to her own luxurious apartment. 

But the present school year was destined to be interrupted, 
as far as Winifred was concerned. 

“Miss Winnie, Dolph says here’s a telegram for you, and he 
will wait downstairs for a message, please,” said Basil, coming 
into the studio a few days later. 

“A telegram! and two days on the way!” she exclaimed, 
taking the yellow paper from his hand tremblingly. 

“Ts it bad news?” he asked with gentle sympathy. 

Winifred had a dazed look in her eyes as she answered: 

“My mother is ill. Oh, Basil, I must go home to her!” 

“Dolph says there is a night boat, Miss Winnie, and he will 
drive you down to the ferry in time; but you are not to hurry 
too much, as it is several hours yet before time to start. Is 
there anything I can do, Miss Winnie?” he continued, wistfully, 
noting her strained, anxious look. 

For answer she laid one hand on his arm, and spoke in a low 
voice: 

“Basil, I can’t take my things away now; but I may not 
come back. I will let you hear from me, and you must take 
eare of the studio for me until—” her voice broke, and she 
turned quickly aside to hide a sudden rush of tears. 

Basil’s arm was around her, and Basil’s dark head bent over 
her with a tenderness the more sweet for his awkward, boyish 
manner. 

“T will take care of things; and say, Miss Winnie, don’t talk 
about not coming back again.” 

“Basil, if I have any messages to send anyone in writing, I 
will send it through you, dear; I know I can trust you. Now I 
must go to my room and attend to packing my valise. Please 
thank Mr. Carlton for his kindness, and say I will be down in 
about an hour.” 

A few moments later, Miss Betty knocked at her bedroom 
door, and in answer to Winifred’s “Come in!” entered with her 
usual noisy stir. 

“Well, I never did! Here’s you a-packin’ a satchel and goin’ 
to leave us without more’n a word or two. Can’t I help you, 
child? I ain’t forgit your kindness to an old, sour-faced woman, 
an’ there’s some others in this house ain’t goin’ to forgit what 
you’se done for them. Been like a mother to these poor, neg- 
lected lambs—if I do say it as shouldn’t—and you a’mos’ a lamb 
yourself. Now set down in that rocker while I lay these here 
clothes in smooth—you so trembly you can’t handle ’em right, 
am’ ain’t I had a ’prenticeship in packing—ain’t I, now? Been 
living here nigh on ten years, an’ a-packin’ her fine clothes and 
a onpackin’ ’em the Lord knows how often during a twelve- 
month! There now—you just lock up your wardrobe and bury 
drawers, so the children and the servants’ll not be tempted to 
rummage—as that pesky little Judith will do if she gets a 
chance—an’ give me the keys, an’ I’]] see that everything is kept 
as you left it—an’ you'll come back a-smilin’ soon enough, J bet. 
Vl send Lucretshy up with some hot coffee and biscuit, an’ you 
needn’t come down till you’re ready.” 

“T can’t thank you enough, Miss Betty. I won’t forget your 
kindness, ever. You're a friend in need, truly.” 

“When Betty Butler says she’s a friend, she means it,” was 
the loud reply, as that individual’s portly figure traveled some- 
what rapidly down the corridor toward the back stairs and was 
presently heard calling for “Lucretshy !” 

It was some time after dark when Winifred found herself 
at the familiar wharf, and was piloted by Carlton down the steep 
hill and across the gangplank, up to the passengers’ cabin. 
While they waited the stewardess’ return, Carlton said anx- 
iously : 

. “{ hate to have.you go alone. It is impossible for me to 
leave on such short notice, and I knew you would prefer going 
by the first steamer.” 

“If only I get there in time,” she said, with quivering lips- 
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“My darling, be brave. I do not anticipate any immediate 
danger.” 

His composure restored Winifred’s self-control. 
not throw a gloom over their last moments together. 

“Who knows how long it will be before we are reunited, and 
under what circumstances?” she questioned of herself. 

“You will write as soon as possible?” he said eagerly. 

“Yes; but would it not be more prudent—ah! I hate that 
word!—to write to Mr. Willoughby first? And I told Basil I 
would send you messages through him. I have felt lately that 
we were treading on voleanic ground. Have you experienced 
any such feeling in your heart, Sir Dolph?’ she asked, with a 
faint smile—the first that evening. 

“No, Love; I have grown bold of late, and defy danger; but 
you may be right—it is best to be prudent. I shall miss you, 
Winifred,” and his face grew stern. 

“And if—if I cannot,come back just yet, will you wait 
patiently another twelve-month ?” 

“Sinee I waited thirty-five years to find you, I can surely 
wait a twelve-month for your return; but, my little Winnie, do 
not put me to the test; and the days will be long enough without 
the months. TI shall count them eagerly. 

“You will have Fort Cliff to look after, Sir Dolph. 
expect to find it in lovely order.” 

“And you will not mind the old house at first, until we can 
do better ?” 

“T am used to poverty,” she answered, simply. 

A gong struck for the second time, and the stewardess, who 
had kindly kept in the background as long as possible, now 
appeared, jingling her keys. 

“Dis am de stateroom, Miss—most comfortable one in the 
lot. Mister Carlton, he knows all about it, done ’gaged it 
forehand.” 

Winifred watched her lover disappear down the stairs, then 
turned a weary face toward the kind-hearted stewardess. 

“Yer better lie right down, Miss, an’ git a good rest; de 
Wakefield's gwine to cross de creek, an’ lay “long de Marylan’ 
side till twelve o’clock’ an’ den we’ll make a quick trip up the 
Potomac to Alexandry—take train dar?” 

“Yes,” said the girl, removing her hat and cloak and throw- 
ing herself into the lower berth. 

“T’]] tuck yer in wid de blankets, child, an’ den I’ll lock de 
door on de outside an’ poke de key through dese slats, so you kin 
get ’em handy in de mornin’, an’ I'll come an’ wake yer when we 
gits to town.” 

“Thank you,” murmured Winifred; and the door had hardly 
closed behind the kind-hearted darkey when the young traveler 
fell asleep from sheer exhaustion of mind and body. 

The stewardess crept away noiselessly after locking the 
door, and muttering under her breath, “Dey’s a love story dar, 
sho’s I’m a free nigger.” 

Towards morning, Winifred awoke with a start, sat up in 
the berth and tried to collect her thoughts. Gradually she 
recalled the previous night and her present surroundings. Then 
she arose, lowered the window-sash, and let the cool, fresh air 
blow upon her temples for a few moments. 

It was nearly dawn, and she decided to go out on deck to see 
the sunrise on the water. This she did, after putting on her 
wraps, carrying an extra shawl to guard against the cold. The 
quiet heavens, tinged with a faint flush of pink, and the foam 
dashing in the steamer’s wake, were sights refreshing to her eyes; 
and she,began to think calmly once more. 


She would 


I shall 


A long day lay before her, and the hours dragged wearily 
enough, until she bethought herself of a few drawing materials 
she had thrust hastily into her valise the previous day; and seat- 
ing herself in a protected corner of the deck, she began sketching 
at random. The stewardess, coming up to her some hours later, 
looked over the artist’s shoulder to desery a rude house, built of 
logs, and thatched with clay, in an open clearing. 

“La! if dat ain’t de pictyer ob my home down in King 
George—ever been down dar, Miss?” 

Winifred smiled in spite of herself, and answered pleas- 
antly: 

“No, I have never been’ in King George. Does it look like 
these other shore counties?—plenty of pines and sand?’ 

“Purty nigh, Miss; but mighty good place, King George is. 
Ole Virginny people, regular quality libs in King George.” 

And off she went with the usual accompaniment of jingling 
keys, leaving Winifred to fill in the outlines of her sketch to her 
satisfaction. 
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“There, that is more like it, and I mustn’t forget the fence 
with its tangled vines. No, stewardess, this house is not a King 
George cabin; it is the home of a prince in disguise. I want to 
keep the memory of it fresh in my mind’s eye; as if I could for- 
get! Well, it has served to occupy my thoughts—keep me from 
wild conjectures as to—there is Mount Vernon at last! Soon 
Washington will be in sight, and it won’t be long before we 
reach old Alexandria, and then—if I just can catch that late 
train! What matter if I do get there after dark? It will be 
near home—” Then she caught her breath and sobbed. What 
a terrible possibility might await her! 

It was nine o’clock that same evening when the tired tray- 
eler alighted at a wayside station not many miles from the base 
of the Bull Run Mountains, which loomed up dark, yet protect- 
ing, to the westward of a beautifully undulating country. 

“You there, brother Herbert?’ she’ asked, as a tall, broad- 
shouldered. farmer stepped up to meet her. 

“Yes, it is I, Winifred,’ he answered, with a hearty kiss, 
“and glad I am to see you, little sister.” 

He spoke so cheerfully that Winifred’s hopes rose, and she 
put more boldly to him the question trembling on her lips: 

“And mother ?’ 

“Out of danger, thank God! and only waiting a sight of you 
to make her quite well again. We won’t let you go back very 
soon, school or no school.” : 

They’ were driving through a small village, where feeble 
lights glimmered in the few dilapidated houses of the main 
street, a very rocky one, by the way. 

“Tt seems strange to think that once this hamlet was the 


most flourishing village throughout the county, and the centre 


of wealth and social life,” she murmured. 


“Yes,” answered the farmer, “we live in a new era; but the 
old regime has left its impress. We are on historic ground, 
little sister. I remember what you cannot—the tramping of 
armies along these roads, the sound of battle and the roar of 
cannon among these hills. War is a horrible thing. I am glad 
it is long since over. But here we are, by the old mill, where you 
once loved to wade—you remember that distinctly enough, Ill 
wager!” and he broke into a hearty laugh that was infectious. 

“Ym glad it is a clear night, since you had to take the long 
drive,” remarked Winifred, as they turned into a large yard, and 
her brother-in-law reined in the horse, and lifted her out upon 
the stone steps of a low, brown farmhouse. 


“Quietly, Winnie. I can feel your heart beating wildly. 
You must carry a bright face into the sick-room,” he remarked, 
laying his huge hand kindly on her shoulder. 

“Welcome home, Winnie!” cried a sweet voice, as the older 
sister, taller and darker-complexioned than she, came into the 
hall. “Mother is ready to see you; and as to the children, I was 
obliged to banish them to the basement until you had rested 
after your long journey.” 

The two sisters entered a room to the rear of the house, 
where the patient lay with pale face, but calm, smiling eyes. 

“Mother! Mother!” and in a moment Winifred was sobbing 
in her mother’s arms. 
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“A letter from Miss Carey, is it not?” asked Mrs. Wil- 
loughby, as the evening mail was brought in. 
assembled in the library awaiting the tea-bell. 

“Read it aloud, father, please,” said Ellen Lee and Basil, 
in one breath. 


Carlton, who was waiting by the west window, drummed 
nervously on the arm of his chair; but his face was as inscrut- 
able as Winifred could have desired, since Mrs. Willoughby was 
gazing directly at him. He was aware of this fact, and that the 
fading light came through the window full upon him; therefore, 
when Mr. Willoughby began to read, he coolly rose and stood 
with his back to the interior of the room; but he did not miss a 
word of the letter: 

“Dear Mr. Willoughby; 

“T am glad to have good news to tell you, for I found m 
mother out of danger, though still very weak, and requiring 
constant and careful nursing. The physician says she will not 
recover her strength very rapidly, so it may be weeks before she 
is able to leave her room. 
up to return to Belmont if you are willing to release me from 
my engagement; and I know your kind heart will see the neces- 
sity for my making this request. I am more willing to ask this 
of you, as I know Ellen Lee is competent to carry the little 
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girls on in their sindies, and it will not hurt Basil to have a 
vacation from lessons.” 

“A very sensible arrangement, Mr. Willoughby, as I sug- 
gested to you not long ago,” interrupted Mrs. Willoughby, while 
Basil stared into the fire with an expression of woe, and Sir 
Dolph clenched tighter his hands in his folded arms, but not a 
muscle of his stern face moved. 

“Please ask Miss Betty to pack my things. She has the 
keys to the wardrobe and bureau; and Basil to place my drawing 
materials in the box in the studio—I can trust him to do it 
earefully.” 

“That she can!” cried Basil. 

“T am sorry to give so much trouble to my dear friends at 
Belmont, to whom I already owe a debt of gratitude which can 
never be repaid; but it is impossible for me to attend to the 
matter myself, as you see. And if, dear Mr. Willoughby, you 
have your hands too full of business to see about sending off the 
trunks, will you ask Mr. Carlton, for me, to put them on the 
boat in charge of the proper parties?” 

“T will attend to it,” said Carlton, cyrtly, but without turn- 
ing around. 

“Rather a tax upon you, I should say,” 
cousin Lilian; but she received no reply. 

“Remember me to each member of the family pPRETAIeN, 
and believe me to be ever your sincere friend, 

“Winifred Constance Carey.” 

“A first-rate letter, and a first-rate young woman who wrote 
it!” exclaimed the master’s cordial voice. ‘Ellen Lee, are you 
ready to take the place of governess to your little sisters, eh?” 

“For the present, father,” was the laughing reply. 

“Hm! For the present—that sounds suspicious. Rowland 
Hall anything to do with it? Never did understand why Row- 
land gave up Miss Winifred so suddenly; but V’ll accept him as 
son-in-law with pleasure,” and he pinched his daughter’s blush- 
ing cheeks good-humoredly. 

At this juncture Carlton turned and strode out of the room 
with customary abruptness. 

A week later Winifred received her trunks in good condi- 
tion, addressed in Carlton’s firm, legible penmanship. 

“Dolph! Dolph! are you here?” cried Basil, one March morn- 
ing, bounding into The Hermitage, waving a letter. It was, of 
course, from Winifred, and ran thus: 

“My dear Basil; 

“Necording to promise, I am writing my second letter to 
you; and I must tell you forthwith that J miss my Belmont 
knight” (“that’s me, isn’t it?’ queried Basil) “very much; but 
I am so happy to be with my precious mother, I think I can 
never again be willing to be separated from her. ‘The doctor 
says she must go to Old Point Comfort if we can possibly man- 
age it; and I am glad now I have saved money, and am able to 
take her. We will start in a few days, and by the time this 
teaches you, we may be on our way to spend a month by the sea, 
which I have longed often to know in other ways than in dreams. 
I can imagine you and Cousin Dolph riding together around 
Belmont, looking after the wheat fields and giving orders to the 
men; but I can scarcely realize that I am no longer a governess, 
and that there will be no more lessons for me to hear in the 
schoolrooom where we have so often sat. Dear Basil, we will 
not forget our long talks and hopes for the New South, will we? 
And you must write me often, my poet boy, as to your own plans, 
and tell me all the news. You will remember your promise con- 
cerning our letters, will you not? My heart’s love goes with 
this to my home of three years past. 

“Your own ‘Miss Winnie.’ 

“Mother Seiad me what the promise was, but I didn’t tell, 
Dolph, because it is owr secret; and I think Miss Winnie would 
rather no one else knew. Somehow, I’m afraid mother doesn’t 
love Miss Winnie like we do, Dolph,” and the boy looked anxi- 
ously into his cousin’s face. 

“You did right about the letter, Basil,” was the evasive 
reply. “Always bring them to me, first, my boy, as soon as you 
_ have read them. - It is, as you say, owr secret. You must do as 

she says, Basil—ride out often and keep good health. TI can tell 
you, from bitter experience, that no blessing in life can be com- 
pared to that; and once lost, it is seldom recovered as in youth.” 
_ Basil looked grave. 
“Tam glad I have you left, Dolph; it seems like a piece of 
my heart torn out. Do you feel that way?” he asked, earnestly. 
pee sntly BO, Basil. You are older than your years, and 


murmured his 
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you must understand—yes, I believe you do—what it is to lose 
the one presence you must love,” and he laid an affectionate hand 
upon Basil’s shoulder, which now reached nearly to his own. 


[To be Continued.] 
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THE FAMILY FIRESIDE 
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A CHURCH WITHIN A CHURCH. 


T COVEHITHE, on the Suffolk coast, there is a stately 

ruin showing a chureh of cathedral-like proportions. 
Within its spacious walls a tiny nave has been erected and 
joined on to the tower. Here 
the few villagers now meet for 
Divine worship. Only a few 
seattered cottages to-day form 
the village. No doubt the 


+ 
* 
+ 


Reh ebb 


waters of the German Ocean 
have long since covered the 


homes of the population for 


whom the original great 
chureh was built. Our illus- 
trations are from photographs 
specially taken by Mr. A. F. 


Sherlock, for the Church Monthly. 


ARMORED TRAINS, 


AS THEY ARE USED IN THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. 


( HILE railway cars cased in bullet-proof material of some 

kind have been used to a limited extent in every war in 
civilized lands for the past thirty or forty years, the armored 
train devised upon a special pattern for this special purpose 
has figured more prominently in the British operations in South 
Africa than in any previous conflict in the world. The Spanish 
troops in Cuba during the later years of their warfare in that 
island endeavored to protect themselves from the sudden as- 
saults of the insurgent bands hidden along the railway lines by 
having the coaches in which they moved encased so far as pos- 
sible with iron rails or iron plating rudely fastened together for 
the purpose, and our forces in the Philippines have occasionally 
resorted to a similar device for their protection in passing 
through a hostile region. But the armored trains in the British 
service in South Africa are all made by a well-known firm of 
iron manufacturers in Birmingham, England, after a pattern 
adopted by the English government after a series of trials and 
experiments running through a number of years. All the plates 
and other fittings for these trains are made in Birmingham and 
boxed and shipped from England ready to be put together on 
their arrival at the Cape. 

The foundation of an armored coach is, as a rule, in fact 
always, a flat platform, which is strong enough without further 
preparation to carry the platform and mountings of the quick- 
firers or machine guns. An armored coach must give reason- 
able cover to the defenders, must allow a free field of vision 
and fire, and present as small a target as possible to artillery 
fire, which is what they most have to fear. These conditions 
are fulfilled in having an armored or protected side and an end 
three feet high for men kneeling. These sides and ends may be 
composed of railway sleepers, strengthened by boiler plates, 
bolted outside and inside, with, of course, vertical supports, or 
of rails laid one on top of the other, with vertical supports of 
short lengths, or of steel plates strengthened by longitudinal 
strips of triangular iron. For men standing, the coach com- 
posed of sleepers is built up to four feet six inches, and a sand- 
bag head cover up to six feet provided. This, however, is unde- 
sirable, as the target is increased, and men are more comfortable 
and steadier in the kneeling position. Loading also is easier. 
Armored coaches are roofless always. The poor gunners on top 
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would have rather a rough time of it if they were not. Better a 
Boer bullet than asphyxiation from sulphur and cordite fumes— 
the inevitable end of the victims beneath a roof. 

The armored trains which figured so prominently in the 
fighting round Ladysmith were put together at the railway work- 
shops at Durban. Tests were made with each train as soon as 
it was ready for action, chiefly to see how quickly a body of sol- 
diers could get aboard and be ready for duty. On this occasion 
one company succeeded, on the word of command being given, 
in getting into the trucks in thirty-five seconds, a very quick 
bit of work, if we consider the amount of kit each man carried. 
The bell signals were also tested. The train itself was composed 
of a powerful engine, tender and three twenty-ton iron trucks, 
the sides of which have been raised to over six feet high, with 
one-half inch boiler plates, loopholed with vertical slots for the 
men to fire through. 

It will be remembered that it was one of these armored 
trains that figured conspicuously in the action at Chieveley, 
where Mr. Winston Churchill distinguished himself for his cool- 
ness and bravery. The train was wrecked by the Boers, and in 
that instance did more harm to the British than good, since many 
of the latter were caught and injured under the heavy iron 
structure in the overturn. The value of the armored train 
seems to have proved, however, for the quick transportation of 
troops through regions where the enemy are liable to make a 
sudden onslaught and also for purposes of reconnoissance. It 
is in the latter capacity that they have been used most. fre- 
quently by the British around Colenso and Mafeking. Military 
critics seem to be divided in opinion as to the practical utility 
of this arm of service, but the British war office is evidently 
convinced that the protected railway train is a valuable adjunct 
to army operations both for defensive and offensive purposes 
since it has been recently announced that the British govern- 
ment had forwarded another consignment of armored train 
material to the scene of action.—The Standard. 


FOOD MEDICINE. 


A HEALTHY man, consumes, exclusive of fluids, about eight hun- 
dred pounds of food per annum. The way to keep healthy, then, is 
to know, not what medicine to take, but what food to eat. 

The modern housewife makes a study of chemistry of food and 
the value of certain articles as health preservers, or as remedial 
agents, and considers this in the viands she prepares for her family. 

“There will come a time,” says a recent writer, “when no medi- 
cine will be administered, except in acute and sudden attacks. Dis- 
ease will be cured by foods.” The following will bear out the asser- 
tion: : 

Celery is invaluable as a food for those suffering from any form 
of rheumatism; for diseases of the nerves and nervous dyspepsia. 

Lettuce is useful to those suffering from insomnia. 

Water-cress, as a remedy for scurvy. 

Peanuts for indigestion; they are especially recommended for 
corpulent diabetes. Peanuts are made into a wholesome and nutri- 
tious soup; are browned and used as coffee, are eaten as a relish, 
simply baked, or are prepared and served as salted almonds. 

Salt to check bleeding at the lungs, and as a nervine and tonic 
for weak, thin-blooded invalids. Combined with hot water is useful 
in certain forms of dyspepsia, liver complaint, ete. 

Onions are almost the best nervine known. No medicine is 
so useful in case of nervous prostration, and there is nothing else 
that will so quickly relieve and tone up a worn-out system. 
Onions are useful in all cases of coughs, colds, and influenza; 
in consumption, insomnia, hydrophobia, scurvy, gravel, and kindred 
liver complaints. Eaten every other day, they soon have a clear- 
ing and whitening effect on the complexion. 

Spinach is useful to those suffering with gravel. 

Asparagus is used to induce perspiration. 

Carrots for sufferers from asthma. 

Turnips for nervous disorders and for scurvy.' 

Raw beef proves of great benefit to persons of frail constitution, 
and to those suffering from consumption. It is chopped fine, sea- 
soned with salt and heated by placing it in a dish in hot water. It 
assimilates rapidly and affords the best of nourishment. 

Rice is useful in cases of diarrhea; browned and used as coffee 
for winter cholera. 

Cream is a valuable food medicine for the consumptive and for 
any suffering from imperfect or deficient nutrition. 

Eggs contain a large amount of nutriment in a compact, quickly 
available form. Eggs, especially the yolks of eggs, are useful ‘in 
jaundice. Beaten up raw with sugar, are used to clear and strengthen 
the voice. With sugar and lemon juice the beaten white of egg is 
used to relieve hoarseness. 

Honey is wholesome, strengthening, cleansing, healing and nour- 
ishing. 

Fresh, ripe fruits are excellent for purifying the blood and ton- 
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ing up the system. As specific remedies, oranges are aperient. Sour 
oranges are highly recommended for rheumatism. 

Watermelon for epilepsy and for yellow fever. 

Cranberries for erysipelas; are used externally as well as 
internally. 

Lemons for feverish thirst in sickness, for biliousness, low 
fevers, rheumatism, colds, coughs, liver complaint, ete. 

Blackberries as a tonic. Useful in all forms of diarrhea. 

Tomatoes are a powerful aperient for the liver; a sovereign 
remedy for dyspepsia, and for indigestion. Tomatoes are invaluable 
in all conditions of the system in which the use of calomel is indi- 
cated. 

igs are aperient and wholesome. They are said to be valuable 
as a food for those suffering from cancer; they are used externally 
as well as internally. 

Bananas are useful as a food for those suffering from chronic 
diarrhea. “ 

Apples are useful in nervous dyspepsia, they are nutritious, 
medicinal and vitalizing, they aid digestion, clear the voice, correct 
the acidity of the stomach, are valuable in rheumatism, insomnia, 
and liver troubles. An apple contains as much nutriment as a potato 
in a pleasanter and more wholesome form. 

Grapes dilute thick blood, send the circulation to the surface, 
remove obstructions from liver and lungs, dissolve and dislodge 
gravel and calculi, and bring the stomach and bowels to a healthy 
condition. 

Pieplant is wholesome and aperient, is excellent for rheumatic 
sufferers, and useful for purifying the blood. 

Cocoanut milk and pulp is said to be a valuable remedy for 
those suffering from tape-worm. 

“Tea,” said a noted Chinaman, more than a thousand years ago, 
“tempers the spirits, harmonizes the mind, dispels lassitude, relieves 
fatigue, awakens thought and prevents drowsiness, lightens or re- 
freshes the body, and clears the perceptive faculty.” Tea acts at 
once on the nervous system, and some nervous invalids can not 
drink it with impunity. It quickens electrical circulation and im- 
parts to some activity and vivacity, Its use allays bilious head- 
aches and causes a feeling of exhilaration. 

Coffee is a partial antidote to scrofula, it acts upon the blood, 
is bracing to the muscular system and prevents drowsiness. It is a 
palliative in spasmodic and hysterical diseases, is recommended for 
asthmatics. Coffee allays the sensations of humger, is exhilarating 
and refreshing and diminishes the waste of the animal frame. 

Milk is a very nourishing drink, containing all the elements of 
nutrition in a quickly available form. Hot milk is an excellent 
restorative for those who are exhausted by fasting, or by severe or 
long-continued exertion, for the feeble, and those suffering from in- 
somnia. 

Buttermilk is useful in Bright’s disease, in fevers, in some forms 
of dyspepsia, and bilious diseases. It contains a large quantity of 
lactic acid. Is highly recommended by an eminent French chemist 
for removing that “mineral matter which constitutes an ingredient 
in most of our food after combustion that is left in our system to 
incrust and stiffen the different parts of the body, and to render 
imperfect many of the vital processes.” In short the “clinkers” of 


_ the system. 


The brain-worker should eat food rich in phosphorus and sul- 
phur: Eggs, fish, oysters, lobsters, crabs, game, cheese, potatoes, 
curd of milk, apples, ete. 

The laborer requires the muscle-forming, force-giving foods: 
Eggs, lean beef, mutton, venison, chicken, curds, wheat, barley, peas, 
beans, cabbage, oats, onions, cheese, ete. 

Those exposed to storms and cold should eat fat meats, rich 
gravies, eggs, nuts, corn bread and other preparations of corn, oat- 
meal, sugars, honey, and other heat-producing foods.—Sel. 


WHITE AND BLACK IN CUBA. 


Our in Cuba, as with us, the colored man is the laborer and the 
white man is the employer, and the fact that a great many white 
men are no better off than the negroes does not alter this relation in 
Cuba any more than it does in America. 

I have been told by those who ought to know that most of the 
money in Havana to-day is owned by Spaniards. The cause of this, 
considering the state of the island for the last few years, is too evi- 
dent to need much comment. People who owned large estates have 
been reduced to the possession of land that brings them nothing, for 
the insurgents and Spanish troops alike burned everything on the 
plantations; on the other hand, those who had their money invested 
in Havana did not lose so much, and some of them gained great 
profits during the war. Spaniards largely constituted this class, as 
they did the shopkeeping class. It is true that not only industrially, 


but socially, the low-class Cuban or Spaniard associates on terms of — 


evident equality with the negro, a thing which is never seen in our 
Southern States; but as soon as you get above the lowest stratum 
the white man’s attitude toward the black is precisely that of the 
individual Southerner toward the individual negro—the kindly feel- 
ing of an intelligent man for a simple, ignorant, good-natured human 
being.—From “The Social Life of Havana,” by T. BentLey Mort, U. 
S. A., in the February Seribner’s. 
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Church Calendar. 


April 1—5th Sunday (Passion) in Lent. 
(Violet). 
be 6—Friday. Fast. : 
Be 8—6th Sunday (Palm) in Lent. (Violet). 


“ 12—Maundy Thursday. Fast. 

“ 18—Good Friday. Fast. (Black). 

“ 14—Saturday. Easter Even. Fast. (Violet). 
(White at H. C. and at Evensong). 


“ 15—Sunday. Easter Day. (White). 
** 16—Monday in Easter. (White). 
“17—Tuesday in Easter. (White). 


“ 20—Friday. Fast. 
“ 22—1st Sunday after Easter. 
“  24—Tuesday. 


(White). 
(Red at Evensong). 


““ 25—Wednesday. St. Mark, Evang. (Red). 
“ 26—Thursday. (White). 

“ 27—Friday. Fast. 

“ 29—2d Sunday after Easter. (White). 


““  30—Monday. (Red at Evensong). 


Personal Mention. 


THe Rev. C. M. ALLEN, of the Diocese of 
Long Island, has been called to the rectorship 
of St. James’ Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THe Rev. E. A. Bazprt-Jongs, late of St. 
Luke’s Church, Memphis, Tenn., is to be ad- 
dressed at the Church of the Advent, Nashville, 
Tenn., of which church he has been placed in 
charge by the Bishop. 


THE Kev. EDGAR CARPENTER, rector of Im- 
manuel Church, Winchester, Ky., has resigned to 
accept a call to Portsmouth, Va. 


THE address of the Rev. Rospr. C. CASWALL 
is now Buckhannon, W. Va. 


THY Rey. R. H. Con has taken charge of All 
Saints’ Church, Belmont, Mass. 


THe Rey. Paut RocerRs FIsH has been ap- 
pointed curate at the Church of the Holy Cross, 
Kingston, N. Y. Address after May ist, 84 Fox- 
hall Ave. 


TuHp Rev. W. A. Guprry, of Sewanee, Tenn., 
has found it necessary to decline a second time 
the call to Calvary Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
parish is much disappointed, as it had looked on 
Mr. Guerry’s consent to consider the second call 
as encouraging. 


THE Rev. WILLIAM Hirst HIGHAM, Ph.D., 
has resigned his position as Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Central Pennsylvania, to accept the 
Rey. Dr. D. Parker Morgan’s appointment as 
minister in charge of the Chapel of the Heavenly 
Rest, 116 Bast 47th St., New York. On and 
after May ist address accordingly. 


Tup Rey. O. E. Herrick, D.D., and wife, who 
have been spending the winter ip California, are 
to start for their home in Watertown, N. Y., 
May ist. 


Tub Rey. Georce B. HEWETSON has resigned 
the rectorship of St. Paul’s Church, Harlan, 
Iowa, to become rector of Trinity Church, Iowa 
City, Iowa, taking up his duties the First Sunday 
after Haster. Please address accordingly. 


THe Rey. G. Hbarucorn HILus, rector of 
Christ Church, St. Joseph, Mo., has been ap- 
pointed Chaplain of the Fourth Regiment, Mis- 
souri National Guard. 


THH Rey. Percy JONES has resigned the pas- 
torate of the church at Gonzales, Tex., to accept 
a call from the churches at Seguin and Luling, 
Tex. i 


. THe Rey. I. M. M®RLINJONES has accepted 
the charge of St. Philip’s Church, Palestine, 
, Texas. 


Tum Rey. A. B. MoorHousE has become rec- 
tor of St. Luke’s Church, Lanesborough, Mass. 


|. THp Rey. FReppRICK W. Norris, rector of 
Trinity Church, South Norwalk, Conn., has re- 
ceived a call to the rectorship of St. Matthew's 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THe address of the Rev. O. J. ScoveLi is 
changed to Mason City, Iowa. 


Gracn CHurcH, Oak Park, Chicago, Ill., has 
extended a call to Dnan Struck, of the Cathedral 
at Dallas, Texas, to fill the vacancy caused by 
+ its former rector, the Rev. C. P. Anderson, be- 
' eoming Bishop Coadjutor of the Diocese of Chi- 
cago. 
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THE Rey. S. S. Ppnrz is to be addressed at 
Medford, Ore., instead of Stockton, Calif., as 
formerly. 


Tue Rev. HENRY J. PurpDun should be ad- 
dressed at 323 Michigan Avenue, Menominee, 
Mich. 


THe Rev. W. L. Rmanny has tendered his 
resignation as rector of Trinity Church, Rich- 
mond, Va., to accept a call to Brunswick, Ga., 
the same to take effect April 30th. 


Tun Rev. H. THoMPSON is to be addressed at 
Orangewood, Phoenix, Ariz., instead of Kenosha, 
Wis., as formerly. 


THE Rey. W. P. N. J. WHaRTON, D.D., is do- 
ing missionary work in Northwestern Iowa. Ad- 
dress Le Mars, Iowa. 

> 


THE Rey. JoHN WILKINSON is to be addressed 
at Farmington, I1]., after May 1st. 


THE Rev. W. E. WRIGHT has resigned the 
rectorship of St.-Peter’s Church, Freehold, N. J., 
on account of ill health. Address unchanged for 
the present. 


NOTICE OF THANKS. 


CoNNBAUYT, OHIO, April 16, 1900. 


The rector and parishioners of St. Paul’s 
Chureh, Conneaut, Ohio, wish to thus publicly 
thank the many friends of the parish who so 
generously responded to their Lenten appeal. By 
this help they were able, on Easter Day, to place 
on the basin the sum of $1,227.80. This, with 
other sums promised, will enable them to pay 
all but $100 of that part of the debt which has 
been a constant menace to the church, and they 
hope soon to raise that sum. 


APPEALS, 
THE DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
Socrmty, the Church Missions House, 281 


Fourth Ave., New York. Officers: RigHtT Ruy. 
THOMAS M. CLARK, D.D., president; Rr. Rpv. 
WILLIAM CROSWELL Doann, D.D., vice-presi- 
dent; Rev. ARTHUR S. LuLoyD, D.D., general sec- 
retary; Rey. JOSHUA KIMBER, associate secre- 
tary; Mr. JOHN W. Woon, correspending secre- 
tary; Rev. Rosperr B. KimMBonr, local secretary ; 
Mr. Grorce C. THOMAS, treaswrer; Mr. E. WAL- 
TER ROBERTS, assistant treasurer. 

This society comprehends all persons who are 
members of this Church. It is the Church’s 
established agency for the conduct of general 
missionary work.. At home this work is in 
seventeen missionary districts, in Porto Rico, 
and in forty-three dioceses; and includes that 
among the negroes in the South, and the In- 
dians. Abroad, the work includes the missions 
in Africa, China, and Japan; the support of the 
Church in Haiti; and of the presbyter named by 
the Presiding Bishop to counsel and guide the 
workers in Mexico. The society also aids the 
work among the English-speaking people in Mex- 
ico, and transmits contributions designated for 
the other work in that country. 


The Society pays the salaries and traveling 
expenses of twenty-two missionary Bishops, and 
the Bishop of Haiti; 1,680 other missionaries 
depend in whole or in part for their support 
upon the offerings of Church people, made 
through this Society. There are many schools, 
orphanages, and hospitals at home and abroad 
which but for the support that comes through 
the Society, would of necessity be abandoned. 


The amount required to meet all appropria- 
tions for this work to the end of the fiscal year, 
September 1, 1900, is $630,000. For this sum 
the Board of Managers must depend upon the 
voluntary offerings of the members of the 
Church. Additional workers, both men and 
women, are constantly needed, to meet the in- 
creasing demands of the work (both at home 
and abroad). 

The Spirit of Missions is the official monthly 
magazine—$1 a year. All information possible 
concerning the Society’s work will be furnished 
on application. 

Remittances should be made to Mr. GEORGD 
C. THOMAS, treasurer. } 

All other official communications should be 
addressed to the Board of Managers, Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Legal title (for use in making wills): THE 
DOMESTIC AND FORDIGN ‘MISSIONARY SOcInTY 
OF THD PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THD 
UnitTep STaTEs OF AMERICA. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


WanTrED.—Consecrated men and women for 
rescue work in the Church Army; training free. 
For further particulars, address Mason MARTHA 
H. Wourts, 299 George St., New Haven, Conn. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY. 
Bible Studies on Sanctification and Holiness. 
By the Rev. J. D. MacGillivray, Presbytery 
of Trurs, Nova Scotia. Price, $1.00. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
Sophia. A Romance. By Stanley J. Weyman- 
Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER. 
The State and the Church. The Baldwin Lec- 
tures for 1898. By William Prall, Ph.D., 
LL.B., Hon. S.T.D. Price, $1.25. 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., Milwaukee. 
Fundamental Church Principles. The Pad- 
dock Lectures for 1899. By James Dow 
Morrison, D.D., LL.D., Missionary Bishop of 
Duluth. $1.00 net. 


PARISH CHOIR, Boston. 

The Chant and Service Book. The Choral 
Service for the Daily Offices; Music for the 
Communion Service; Chants and Anthems 
for the Burial Office, etc., etc. Edited by 
the Rev. Charles L. Hutchins. 


THE BIBLE INSTITUTE COLPORTAGE ASSO- 
CIATION, Chicago. 
D. L. Moody. Vol. Il. His Work. By Paul 
Dwight Moody and Arthur Percy Fitt. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 
The Conversion of St. Paul. A Letter by Lord 
Lyttelton to Gilbert West, Esq. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. (Through The Young 

Churchman Co.) 

The Parsonage Porch. 
Clergyman’s Note Book. 
man. $1.00. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 

Young Churchman Co.), 

The Grip of Honor. 
and the American Revolution. 
Townsend Brady. $1.50. 

SMALL, MAYNARD & CO., Boston. 

A Woman's Paris. A Handbook of Every Day 
Living in the French Capital. Illustrated. 
$1.25. 

THOMAS NELSON & SONS. 
The Holy Bible and Apocrypha. 


Seven Stories from a 
By Bradley Gil- 


(Through The 


A Story of Paul Jones 
By Cyrus 


Edition for 


pews. Long primer type, self-pronouncing. 
Leather binding, round corners, red under 
gold edge. $2.00 net. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, 
Des Forges & Co.) 


(Through Messrs. 


The Queen’s Garden. By M. B. M. Davis. 
Si.25; 

Knights in Fustian. A War Time Story of 
Indiana. By Caroline Brown. $1.50. 


The Prose of Edward Rowland Sill: With 


an introduction comprising some Familiar 
Letters. $1.25. 
HARPER & BROS. (Through Messrs. Des Forges 
& Co.) 


The Klondike Stampede. By Tappan Adney, 
special correspondent of Harper’s Weekly in 


the Klondike. $3.00. 
Their Silver Wedding Journey. By W. D. 
Howells. Library Edition. $1.50. 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 

Forges & Co.) 

The Orown of Christ. Being Spiritual Read- 
ings for the Liturgical Year. Vol. I., Advent 
to Easter. By R. E. Hutton, Chaplain of St. 
Margaret’s, Hast Grinstead. With preface 
by the Rey. Alfred G. Mortimer, D.D., Rec- 
tor of St. Mark’s Philadelphia. $2.00. 

Outlines of the History of Religion. By John 
K. Ingram, LL.D. 

Carlisle: The Cathedral and See. Bell’s 
Cathedral Series, By C. King Bley. 60 cts. 

Israel’s Messianic Hope to the Time of Jesus. 
A study in the Historical Development of 
the Foreshadowings of the Christ in the 
Old Festament and Beyond. By George 
Stephen Goodspeed, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. $1.50. 

FUNK AND WAGNALLS CO. 

Twentieth Century Knighthood. <A series of 
addresses to Young Men. By the Rey. Louis 
Albert Banks, D.D. 75 cts. 


(Through Messrs. Des 
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Man and His Divine Father. 
Clarke, D.D. $1.50. 


By; Jonnie: 


G_P. PUTNAM’S SONS (Through Messrs. A. C. 
McClurg & Co.). 


Living by the Spirit. By Horatio W. Dresser. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Upon This Rock Will I Build My Church. 1. Es- 
sentials of Church Membership. 2. Founda- 
tion of Religion. By Rey. J. J. Lanier, Mil- 
ledgeville, Ga. 10 cents. 


THE CHURCH AT WORK. 


(Milwaukee.—Continued from page 1321.) 


April 20th. The loss to the Church is about 
$7,000, and unhappily, as the whole village 
time on that day. The structure, including 
possible for anything to be done locally to- 
ward rebuilding. The fire originated in a 
neighboring mill. 


MINNESOTA, 
Easter in St. Paul and Minneapolis—Stillwater— 
Rochester. 
THE beautiful Easter weather brought out 


more worshippers on Easter day at all the | 


services than ever before known. The decora- 
tions were extremely beautiful and artistic- 
ally arranged, the music classical, and rend- 
ered in excellent taste and reverence. Es- 
pecially was this the case where vested choirs 
are in vogue. ‘Two and three celebrations 
were the rule, and it was a significant fact 
that more received at the early celebrations 
than at the midday. _ Reports from the vari- 


ous parishes indicate large substantial offer- | 


ings. 


In Se. Pau, at Christ Church, the offering } 


amounted to $10,000 towards the $20,000 
bonded debt. The balance will undoubtedly 
be raised at the semi-centennial celebration 
which takes place in June, when the Diocesan 
Council meets. 


THE Rey. Dudley W. Rhodes, rector of St. 
John’s Church, delivered his farewell sermon 
before a crowded congregation on Haster Day. 
Two parishes are rectorless now—the above 
mentioned and St. James’. 


THE parishioners of St. Clement’s have 
decided to place in the church a lectern in 
memory of the late Bisnop Gilbert. 


Tue Easter vestry meetings throughout 
the city show the finances in the respective 
parishes to be in a sound condition, with a 
surplus in the treasury over and above all 
floating indebtedness. St. Peter’s parish, 
which has passed through a critical period 
during the past year owing to the removal 
of some eighteen families to other states, were 
able to report all floating debts cancelled, the 
bonded debt reduced $100, and $11 in the 
treasury. St. Paul’s Church reported a bal- 
ance of $400 in the treasury. The vestry 
passed a resolution commending the Rey. 
Harvey Officer, priest in charge, for the satis- 
factory manner in which he has conducted the 
services and management of the parish affairs 
during the absence of the rector, the Rey. Dr. 
John Wright, who is abroad for a year. 


GREAT interest was manifested this year 
as to the lay delegates who will go to the 
Diocesan Council in June. Scanning the per- 
sonnel, we find in the list quite a number of 
new names, evidently selected with great care. 
Some of them are strong Churchmen, who will 
be found on the right side should the question 
of a Coadjutor, or the division of the Diocese, 
come up. ‘There is a strong feeling in favor 
of an immediate division. Since the death of 
our lamented Bishop, Churchmen realize that 
the burden is too great, and the duties too 
onerous, for any one man to assume. The 
Church is growing and expanding too rapidly 
even for a man with strength to cope with her 
ever expanding needs. 


“The Living Church. 


At MINNEAPOLIS, Easter Day services were 
similar to those already mentioned. To indi- 
vidualize them would be mere repitition, as 
the same conditions prevailed in both cities. 
At Gethsemane, admission to the high celebra- 
tion was by ticket. The offertory amounted 
to over one thousand dollars. The Altar 
Guild presented to the church on Palm Sun- 
day and used for the first time on that day, a 
new frontal and superfrontal of violet silk 
hangings beautifully embroidered. At Holy 
Trinity, the children’s offerings presented at 
the children’s service will be used for a mem- 
orial of some kind to be hereafter decided 
upon, to the late Bishop Gilbert. At St. 
Mark’s Church, the crowd was so large that 
many had to be turned away for lack of 
accomodation. The financial condition of the 
various parishes at the Easter vestry meetings 
showed them to be in a healthy condition. 


AT STILLWATER, the-Rev. A. D. Stowe, rec- 
tor for many years of Ascension Church, 
delivered his farewell sermon at Evensong on 
Easter Day. The parting was very pathetic. 
Mr. Stowe has accepted a government position 
at Washington. 


Tue Easter services at Calvary Church, 
Rochester, were dignified with special music 
and beautified with elaborate floral decora- 
tions; and at the morning service, seats were 
reserved for the Knights Templar, who at- 
tended in a body. In the afternoon there was 
a baptismal service, at which eight babies 
were baptized. Later, the Sunday School 
service was held, the Lenten savings amount- 
ing to $20. 


MISSOURI. 
Easter in St. Louis. 

AT THE several parishes in St. Louis, 
Easter was observed with high functions. At 
St. George’s Church, the Rev. Dr. Holland 
was the preacher, his theme being, “The Gos- 
pel of the Resurrection.” At the Redeemer, 
the offertory was sufficient to wipe out the 
remainder of the debt which has for some 
years troubled the parish, and upon which 
the rector and congregation have been ener- 
getically at work during Lent. At St. Peter’s 
Church, new memorial windows, which we 
have already described, were unveiled, and 
attracted much attention, being very hand- 
some. The Sunday School service was held in 
the afternoon. St. James’ parish enjoyed 


| their first service in the new church just 


erected by Mr. E. C. Simmons, the Bishop of 
the Diocese being present and holding Con- 
firmation in the atternoon. There were joyful 
services at the Cathedral, at which the music 
was superbly rendered, and indeed at all the 
city churches the services were rendered to the 
best ability of choir and people. 


NEBRASKA, 
Large Offering in Omaha. 

On Easter, the offerings at All Saints’ 
Church, Omaha, amounted to $6,029, and were 
sufficient to clear off the remaining indebted- 
ness on the church. The offerings were col- 
lected before the sermon, and the members of 
the vestry at once retired to count them, and 
were thus able to make a report of the collec- 
tion after the sermon had been completed. 
Special thanksgivings were offered by the 


rector, and the congregation sang the Doxol-’ 


ogy, Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow. 


NEWARK. 
New Church at Ridgewood. 


Tue Easter services at Christ Church, 
Ridgewood, were held in the new stone edifice 
which has just been completed. At the same 
time a vested choir was introduced into the 
church, the voices being heard for the first 
has lost nearly all its property, it will be im- 
the parish house, has been erected at a cost 
of about $25,000. 
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NEW YORK, 
Easter at-Walden. 

THE services at St. Andrew’s Church, Wal- 
den (Rev. Jas. G. Lewis, D.D., rector), on 
Easter Day were of the highest character. 
The attendance at the two celebrations of the 
Holy Communion at 7 and 1] a.m. was unusu- 
ally large, and the congregations at the 11 
o’elock service, the children’s festival at 3 
p-m., and the evening service at 7:30 o’clock, 
filled the church on each occasion. The unity 
and prosperity which have characterized the 
parish for some time past were further.empha- 
sized by the special offerings, which amounted 
to $600. At the evening service, the church 
was for the first time lighted with electricity. 
The floral decorations of the altar and chancel 
displayed great taste, and the rendition of 
the Easter music was spirited and manifested 
careful training. A special feature of the 
children’s service in the afternoon was the 
erection of a floral cross, six feet in height. 
The pyramid savings of the children were pre- 
sented at this service. At the conclusion of 
the evening service, a resolution was passed 
at a special meeting of the vestry offering 
thanks to the rector for the good work which 
he is accomplishing in the parish. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 
Easter at Devils Lake. 


At Deyits Lake, Easter brought warm, 
bright sunshine, and all things seemed to 
respond to a general invitation to participate 
in the services appointed for Easter Day. 
The Church of the Advent, acknowledged to 
be the most complete in its appointments of 
any in the state, was beautifully decorated 
with cut flowers and green foliage, and the 
parishioners seemed to anticipate the carefully 
prepared services of the rector and choir. All 
seats were occupied. The offerings for Easter 
Day amounted to $130.56, the use of which 
has been appropriated largely to anticipate 
needs. <A special children’s service was ar- 
ranged for at four o’clock p.m., being a very 


interesting service and largely attended. 
Each child received an Easter gift. Two 
infants were baptized by the rector. The 


evening service was well attended, and with 
an interesting sermon by our rector, Rey. C. 
Turner, with especially prepared music by the 
choir, closed the Easter celebration in a fit- 
ting way. “A happy Easter!” was. the vol- 
untary sentiment from the mission. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


New Ambulance—Bequests—Entertainment for 
Telegraph Boys—New Church at Chester— 
Germantown Convocation—Death of George 
W. Hunter—Easter in Philadelphia—Death 
of Dr. S. H. Meade—N. W. Convocation. 


A FINE new ambulance, to cost $500, 
has just been put into service at St. Timothy’s 
Hospital, Roxborough, Philadelphia, About 
$350 of the money paid for it was raised by 


| the women of the Roxborough Baptist con- 


gregation. 


In THE will of Ann K. Homer, probated 
14th inst., estate valued at $150,000, are be- 
quests of $2,000 each to 14 public charities. 
Among them are the Churchman’s Mission- 
ary Association for Seamen of the port of 


Philadelphia, the P. E. City Mission, and the’ 


Episcopal Hospital. The will of Caroline M. 


Binn, probated the same day, provided for two > 


reversionary bequests of $5,000 each to the 
Hahnemann Hospital and the Chureh of the 
Advyent’s endowment fund. The will of George 


W. Miles, probated 16th inst., estate valued at 


over $116,000, provides for a number of trust 
funds, the income to be paid to relatives and 
friends. After the death of the last surviv- 
ing annuitant, the entire estate is to be con- 


verted into money, and 22 charitable institu- — 
tions in the city of Philadelphia are to receive 
various amounts. Among these are: the Epis- — 
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copal Hospital, $8,000; Lincoln Institution, 
$5,000; the City Mission for the use of the 
Home for Consumptives, $5,000. The will 
also directs that any surplus money remain- 
ing after the payment of the bequests is to be 
divided among the several charities in pro- 
portion to the amounts devised to them. 


ON THE evening of Easter Monday, an 
entertainment was given in St. James’ Guild 
House, under the auspices of the committee 
of the Civic Club, of which Dr. Joseph N. 
Blanchard is chairman, to the telegraph boys 
of Philadelphia. This committee provides 
libraries for the different offices, through the 
Free Public Library, and once each year gath- 
ers the telegraph boys for an Easter festival. 
Mr. Ernest Seton Thompson, the well known 
author of Wild Animals I have Known, gave 
one of his attractive, illustrated talks on 
animal life. There was singing by a well 
selected chorus, and refreshments were served. 
Mr. Gill, the superintendent of the Western 
Union Telegraph, and Mr. John Thomson, of 
the Free Public Library, made brief addresses. 


THE new St. Paul’s Church, Chester, was 
dedicated on Easter Day. At 6:30 a.m., 
preceded by the vested choir, Bishop Coleman, 
of Delaware, and the rector, the Rev. F. M. 
Taitt, entered the church, which the former, 
acting for Bishop Whitaker, dedicated accord- 
ing to the usual ritual, and after matins 
preached from Romans xii. 1. In his sermon 
the Bishop embodied a plea for the right use 
of time, that it should be given more particu- 
larly to spiritual matters, while bodily things 
must not be neglected. An interesting fact 
relative to the corner stone of the church is, 
that it was procured through Captain W. G. 
Randle from the Greek Government, and came 
from the Areopagus at Athens, near the spot 
where St. Paul first preached to the Athen- 
ians. The cost of the church was $71,000, 
but until the balance of $24,000 jis paid its 
consecration is deferred. The offerings were 
$7,801, nearly one third of the latter amount. 
Large congregations were in attendance during 
the day, and in the evening a sacred cantata 
was sung by the Sunday Schools. 

THE Convocation of Germantown met on 
Easter Tuesday afternoon at the Church 
House, Philadelphia, the Rev. Dr. J. DeW. 
Perry presiding. The treasurer reported a 
balance of $1,033.38. The Dean spoke of the 
changes made during the year, and stated 
that in June, the Rey. John Totty, who had 
accomplished such good work at St. George’s 
Mission, proposes to, retire, and return with 
Mrs. Totty to England. Increased funds will 
be needed this year to maintain the existing 
missions and missionary work. A resolution 
was adopted of appreciation of the many years 
of successful labor by Mr. Totty in that sec- 
tion of the city where St. George’s Mission 
is located. Another resolution adopted ex- 
pressed the regret and sympathy of the Convo- 
eation for the death of Lewis D. Vail. The 
Rey. John Totty returned thanks, saying that 
his missionary work would be continued in the 
Diocese of Worcester, England. St. George’s 
is now in a flourishing condition, and he 
hoped some one would be sent there with sym- 
pathy for the people. 

Arter a life of study and literary re- 
search, Mr. George W. Hunter entered into 
eternal rest on Easter Day, in his 83rd year. 
He was educated at the private school of the 
Rey. Dr. W. A. Muhlenberg, at Flushing, L. I., 
and early showed a fondness for theological 
study and the languages. Without the assist- 
ance of a teacher he acquired a thorough 
7 knowledge of the French, German, Italian, 

Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, and Flemish 
tongues, and wrote’and spoke them fluently. 
He was withal a prominent Churchman, a 
-member of St. James’ Church, for a long series 
of years secretary of the trustees of the Soci- 
ety for the Advancement of Christianity in 
Pennsylvania, Secretary of the Episcopal 
- Academy, and superintendent of Christ 
Church Hospital. © 


The Living Church. 


Easter Day was cloudless, a typical spring 
day, and all the Philadelphia churches were 
crowded. From the belfry of Gloria Dei (Old 
Swedes’) Church, the rising sun was saluted 
by a quartette of brass instruments (a cornet 
and three trombones), which, following an- 
cient Swedish and Moravian custom at Eas- 
ter, rendered quaint chorales. There were 
sunrise celebrations also at the Nativity and 
Zion Churches. At the latter, under the rec- 
torship of the Rev. Edmund Burk, the parish 
shows a steady growth in many ways. Ina 
large majority of the churches, the earliest 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist was at 
6 a.m., and thence, hourly in several. All 
were resplendent in white flowers, the lily 
predominating. At Calvary Church, Ger- 
mantown (Rev. Dr. J. DeW. Perry, rector), 
a splendid new organ, costing $9,000, was used 
for the first time. At St. Timothy’s, Roxbor- 
ough (Rey. R. E. Dennison, rector), 400 re- 
ceived Holy Communion, including 26 at the 
high celebration. The offertory was $975.65, 
and the Sunday School Lenten offering $165. 
St. Mary’s, West Philadelphia, had three cele- 
brations, at which 430 received; the offertory 
amounted to $1,000, and the Lenten offering 
$53.76. The choir of Grace Church (Rey. 
Dr. H. Richard Harris, rector), at the last 
celebration sang Tours’ service in F. At the 
two celebrations, 350 received the Blessed 
Sacrament. The offertory aggregated $5,050, 
while the Lenten offering was $187. At St. 
Clement’s Church (Rey. G. H. Moffett, rector), 
the Holy Eucharist was offered five times; 
at the last one, the vested choir sang Warwick 
Jordan’s Mass in E. At four of the celebra- 
tions, 409 received Holy Communion, and the 
offertory was $2,092.68. The vested choir of 
St. Andrew’s Church, West Philadelphia (Rev. 
C. M. Armstrong, rector), under the direction 
of Howard R. O’Daniel, choirmaster and 
organist, sang King Hall’s entire Communion 
service in © at the third and last celebration. 
About 500 communicants received, and the 
offertory was $550; the S. 8. Lenten offering, 
$225. The Church of the Holy Apostles (Rev. 
N. 8. Thomas, rector) had also three celebra- 
tions, when 524 communicated; the offertory 
was $1,857.96, and the Sunday Schools main- 
tained their reputation as the banner schools 
of the diocese—their offerings aggregating 
$4,971.26. Over 200 communicants of All 
Souls’ Church for the Deaf joined in the 
silent worship on Easter Day, the rector, the 
Rey. J. M. Koehler, being the celebrant. The 
sermon was given in the sign language by the 
Rey. A. W. Mann, general missionary. The 
chancel was profusely decorated with flowers. 


One of the most touching ceremonies in all 
Philadelphia on Easter Day was that in which 
the nurses at the Philadelphia Hospital were 
the chief actors. After the 10 o’clock ser- 
vice in the chapel, 86 nurses in their uniform 
oiblue-gray, scarlet-lined capes, white aprons 
and caps, each bearing a potted plant or a 
bouquet of flowers, marched to Woodlands 
cemetery, a half-mile distant, where the Rey. 
W. S. Heaton, the Church chaplain at the 
hospital, in surplice, white stole, cassock and 
biretta, joined them, and all proceeded to the 
grave of Miss Alice Fisher, who, in 1888 had 
closed her earthly career, after a service of 
four years as head nurse and founder of the 
corps of female nurses. After covering the 
grave with flowers, the Rev. Mr. Heaton con- 
ducted a memorial service, during which the 
nurses sang several appropriate hymns. As 
they left the cemetery on their return to the 
hospital, eighty-six sweet voices took up the 
beautiful hymn, “Oh Paradise, oh Paradise,” 
the refrain of which floated back on the soft 
Faster air to the cemetery long after’ the 
nurses were lost to sight. 


On WepDNESDAY afternoon, 18th inst., 
Bishop Whitaker, with a number of the rever- 
end clergy, all properly vested, entered the 
“reception room” of the new Nurses’ Home at 
the Episcopal Hospital, Philadelphia, for the 
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purpose of dedicating the structure. As the 
Bishop crossed the threshold, with uplifted 
hand, he said, “Peace be to this house and to 
all who dwell in it.” The usual ritual having 
been said, during which a choir of thirty 
nurses, with organ accompaniment, rendered 
several hymns, Francis A. Lewis, Esq., chair- 
man of the hospital committee on property, 
after a most interesting address, presented the 
building. The Rey. Dr. J. D. Newlin, on 
behalf of the managers, accepted the gift. 
Bishop Whitaker, in his address, told of the 
noble mission of the nurse, and how, by kindly 
smile, word, or deed, she might cheer and 
brighten the weary hours of the sufferer. 
After hymn 418 had been sung, and a prayer 
said, the benediction was pronounced. The 
clergy and guests made an inspection of the 
entire building. 


A MOVEMENT has been started to make the 
Church of the Transfiguration, West Phila- 
delphia, a collegiate church for the students 
of the University of Pennsylvania. A number 
of prominent men have joined the vestry in 
the movement, and the work has started most 
auspiciously. According to present plans, the 
morning services will be similar to those of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, and evensong 
will be the full choral service of the English 
college chapels. Pew rents will be abandoned. 
Alterations will be made. during the summer, 
and, at the beginning of the next college year, 
a series of “university sermons” will be inaug- 
erated for the undergraduates. The Rey. 
W. H. Bown, rector of the parish, is one of 
the leaders in the new movement. 


Atv Sr. JAmMgES’ Church, Walnut and 22nd 
Sts., there were five services on Easter Day. 
At 6:30, 8, and 11 o’clock, 602 communicants 
received, and at 11 o’clock the church was 
crowded to the doors, many standing up 
throughout the service. The rector, Dr. J. N. 
Blanchard, preached on the Practical Power 
of the Resurrection. At 4:30 o’clock the 
church was again filled with the Sunday 


School. The rector spoke on The Gates of 
Everlasting Life. At 8 o’clock there was 
another immense congregation, with full 


choral evensong, and the Rey. Dr. Blanchard 
preached on the Proof of the Resurrection 
from the Life of Jesus, the History of the 
Church, and the Thought of the Present Day. 


At Str. Marxk’s Church, Locust St., there 
were five celebrations, the last being a solemn 
high celebration, when the vested choir ren- 
dered Gounod’s Communion Service in OC, 
“The Sacred Heart.” The offertory anthem 
was Spohr’s “All Glory to the Lamb.” There 
was placed on the altar for the first time a 
magnificent chalice given in memory of Mrs. 
Mary F. Tucker. It was made by the Gorham 
Co., of New York, from the silver, gold, and 
jewels which belonged to Mrs. Tucker, and is 
interesting as a work of art. The chalice is 
of silver, heavily covered with gold, and is 
11144 inches high. The base is hexagonal. 
The central hexagonal panel contains a cruci- 
fix of solid gold, beneath which is a founda- 
tion of six sapphires and five diamonds, set 
alternately. The next panel contains a large 
citron stone, surrounded by sixteen pearls; 
the next, an amethyst; the next, a beautiful 
mosaic Agnus Dei on a chi rho; the next, an 
amethyst; the last, a wreath of forget-me-nots 
set with pearls and diamonds. The six semi- 
circles or quarterfoils below these panels are 
of chased work surrounding (1) a large pale 
sapphire, (2) and (3) an amethyst, (4) and 
(5) an amethyst shell holding a diamond, (6) 
a setting of turquoise and pearls. The first 
band above the panels is set with three dia- 
monds and three emeralds. Above this, the 
knob of the chalice is richly chased and set 
with six diamonds, while leaf work runs 
around the base of the cup, the twelve leaves 
being set, at their points, alternately with six 
diamonds and six sapphires. 

The paten is a plain dise of silver, heavily 
covered with gold. 


THE Rev. Samuel H. Meade, M.D., a re- 
tired priest of the Diocese of Milwaukee, 
entered into rest eternal on the 19th inst. at 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. Dr. Meade was born in 
Philadelphia March 31, 1825, and was a son 
of Lieutenant William Meade, U.S.N. After 
receiving a liberal. education, he studied at 
the Jefferson Medical College, received his 


degree in 1854, and for some time practiced | 


his profession in Philadelphia. Feeling him- 
self called to the ministry, he entered the 
Philadelphia Divinity School, and, in 1868, 
was ordered deacon by the late Bishop 
Stevens. In the same year, he was advanced 
to the priesthood by Bishop Morris. For 
some year's he was rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Philipsburg, Pa., but most of his work in the 
ministry was done in the West, especially in 
Missouri and Wisconsin. He was, from 1892 
to 1894, at Nantucket, Mass.; Sparta and 
Menomonee, Wis., 1894 to 1896. In the latter 
year he was in charge of St. Peter’s Church, 
Hobart, N. Y., subsequently at the Church of 
the Holy Comforter, West Philadelphia; for 
a year previous to January, 1899, he was at 
St. James’ Church, Bedford, Pa., and then 
relinquished active duty. The funeral ser- 
vices were held at St. James’ Church of King- 
sessing, Philadelphia, on the 21st inst. 


31SHOP WHITAKER left town on the 19th 
inst. to attend the meeting of the House of 
Bishops at New York City, and subsequently 
went to Atlantic City, N. J., for rest. Bishop 
Adams of Easton took charge of the appoint- 
ments made for Confirmation, on Low Sunday, 
at Zion Church, Philadelphia, St. Paul’s, 
Chestnut Hill, and St. Barnabas’, Kensington. 


Tue Rey. Edgar Cope, rector of St. Sim- 
eon’s Memorial Church, Philadelphia, has re- 
turned from a three months’ trip to Cali- 
fornia, restored to health, and resumed his 
duties on Easter Day, preaching to large con- 
gregations. 


THE Northwest Convocation of Philadel- 
phia met for its April business meeting in the 
Chureh House April 18, Dr. J, N. Blanchard, 
the Dean, in the chair... The treasurer re- 
ported $1,800 has been paid to the Board of 
Missions, $105 over the amount asked from 
the Convocation. About $1,500 has been ex- 
pended on the new mission at Lehigh and 25th 
Sts., for its work during the year. Also the 
treasurer reported that $6,800 was in hand, 
and pledged for the new parish house of the 
mission, for which building the contract price 
is $6,750. It was resolved to ask the Bishop 
to call the new mission St. Bartholomew’s, 
to which the Bishop has consented. It was 
also resolved to make the parish house a 
memorial to Dr. Benjamin Watson. Inter- 
esting reports were made by the Rev. J. O. 
Mellhenny, in charge of St. Bartholomew’s, 
and the Rev. G. DeWitt Dowling, in charge 
of Epiphany Chapel. It was resolved to hold 
a missionary meeting in May at the Church 
of the Covenant, Girard Ave. and 27th St. 


PITTSBURGH. 


Holy Week and Easter in the City—Meadville— 
Braddock. 


Durine Holy Week there were services in 
almost all of the churches daily, with celebra- 
tions of the Holy Communion on Maundy 
Thursday, and the administration of Baptism 
on Easter Even. On Good Friday there were 
the usual morning and evening services, with 
the addition of the Three Hours’ service in 
the following churches: Trinity, Calvary, As- 
cension, and the St. Mary Memorial; and in 
St. Mark’s, Emmanuel Church, Allegheny, and 
St. Stephen’s, and the Advent, Wilkinsburg. 
The services on Easter Day were particularly 
bright, with additional music and flowers, 
crowded congregations, numerous communi- 
cants, and generous offerings. 


On THE Wednesday after Easter, April 
18th, the House of the Merciful Saviour, to 


The Diving Church. 


be used as a home for training women workers 
for all departments of Christian work, was 
opened with a service of benediction by the 
Right Reverend the Bishop of the Diocese, 
assisted by some of the clergy of the city. 
The house is located on Forbes Street, near 
the Carnegie Library, and within easy access 
of all parts of the city, and will be under the 
immediate supervision of Mrs. S. G. Ham- 
mond, of the Church Army. It will be sup- 
ported by the voluntary contributions of the 
Church people of the city. A large portion 
of the house, which consists of twelve rooms, 
has been furnished by the gifts of furniture, 
carpets, ete., from parish guilds and individ- 
uals. A small chapel has been fitted up on 
the first floor, and on the second floor a work- 
room, where for the present, instructions in 
ecclesiastical embroidery will be one of the 
things taught. Three trained workers will 
assist Mrs. Hammond, and pupils will be 
received in the early autumn for a regular 
course of instruction 1n missionary work. 
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Av Curist Church, Meadville, the Easter 
offering amounted to over $1,000. 


AT BRADDOCK, a church is to be erected at 
once at a cost of some $15,000, the funds hay- 
ing been donated for the purpose by Mrs. E. 
M. Kinsey. 


QUINCY. 
New Altar at Pittsfield. 


Av St. STEPHEN’S Church, Pittsfield, a new 
altar of walnut was first unveiled at the Kas- 
ter services. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Easter in Providence—Wickford. 

Reports of Easter services throughout the 
Diocese, and particularly in Providence, show 
crowded congregations, and every attempt was 
made to beautify the house of God. The day 
was bright and beautiful. 

In Providence there were several celebra- 
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PRICE BAKING POWDER CoO., 
CHICAGO. 


They look like pure powders, 


mixed with it without injury to health: 


Lean 
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tions in most of the parishes, four being ar- 
ranged for St. Stephen’s. The services at 
the high celebration at this church included 
the rendering by the choir of Haydn’s Second 
Mass. At Grace Church, a memorial tablet 
was unveiled in memory of the late Rev. J. A. 
Eckstrom. The tablet is of polished brass, 
with bronze frame of passion flowers in relief, 
and rests on a marble slab of Lake Champlain 
marble of antique green streaked with white. 


In Sr. Pavt’s Church, Wickford, “the old 
Narragansett church,” Easter was celebrated 
with unusual spirit and beauty. The celestial 
fragrance of many Easter lilies—memorial 
offerings—pervaded the house of God; the 
exquisite memorial window recently placed 
in the church by Miss C. Newton in memory 
of her sister Mary, was surrounded entirely 
by these fragrant blossoms, emphasizing those 
so perfectly represented on the window itself; 
a most beautiful anchor (also memorial) of 
delicate flowers intermingled with smilax and 
lilies on the frontal of the pulpit; the font 
filled with these resurrection lilies; large 
vases of them in the chancel, the altar, and 
elsewhere, all of them memorial gifts; and at 
foot of the cross on the beautiful brass tablet 
placed on the chancel wall within the past two 
years in loving memory of Rev. L. Burge, one 
of the early rectors of St. Paul’s, there were 
calla blossoms and carnations, with a graceful 
twining of smilax which led up from the base 
of the cross, between the broad, shining leaves 
of the plant, to one arm of the cross; a most 
tasteful arrangement. The usually excellent 
choir was swelled by the addition of some fine 
voices and also a cornetist and a violinist, and 
the jubilant music was rendered in a manner 
that would have done credit to any of the 
finest city churches. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 
Good Friday at Sioux Falls, 


ON THE evening of Good Friday, union ser- 
vices in commemoration of the day were held 
at the Cathedral, Sioux Falls, addresses being 
delivered by the pastors of the Methodist, 
Congregational, and Baptist bodies, and by 
the Bishop of South Dakota. Music was 
rendered by the Cathedral choir. 


SOUTHERN VIRGINIA. 
Easter at Petersburg. 


At Sr. Jonn’s Church, Petersburg, the 
Easter offerings amounted to $717.62, which 
is to be applied on the church debt; and the 
Easter offerings of the children, raised 
through the Lenten mite boxes for missions, 
amounted to $50 more. 


‘TENNESSEE, 
Easter in Nashville—Pulaski, 


Tue Easter services at Nashville included 
a service for children at St. Ann’s Church at 
5 o’clock in the afternoon, and another chil- 
dren’s service at St. Stephen’s Chapel at 4 
o'clock, At the latter service, a novel feature 
was a large cross formed of potted plants, 
which were afterward distributed to the chil- 
dren. 


La At EASTER a brass processional cross was 
presented to St. James’ Church at Pulaski. 
The donor was Mrs. Julia R. Stevens of Syra- 
cuse, and it was presented in memory of her 
daughter, the late Julia A. Parsons. Mrs. 
Stevens was the organist of the church at the 
time of its consecration upwards of fifty years 
ago. 


WASHINGTON, 
Easter in the City—S. S. Institute—Holy Week. 


Easter Eve was as usual set apart for the 
sacrament of Baptism. The Bishop himself 
baptized one infant in the little chapel in the 
episcopal residence, and twenty, including 
adults, in the Pro-Cathedral. 


The Diving Church. 


Tue offerings at the Pro-Cathedral on 
Kaster Day amounted to upwards of two thou- 
sand dollars, and in the*mission-room of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd to sixteen hun- 
dred dollars, which sum is to go towards the 
building of a new church. 


Tue children’s annual festival services 
were held on the afternoon of Easter Day, and 
were well attended. At Ascension Church 
were assembled the Chinese and _ colored 
schools, as well as the white, and all listened 
with great attention to a very interesting talk 
on the Resurrection, given by the Rey. Allen 
Griffith, assistant. 


THE annual corporate communion of the 
3ishop’s Guild» was celebrated in the little 
church of St. Alban’s on Easter Monday at 
noon. About thirty members were present. 
The Bishop was the celebrant, assisted by the 
Rev. G. C. F. Bratenahl, the rector. In an 
impressive manner the Bishop spoke chiefly 
on taking firm hold of what the Church ap- 
points for her workers to do; considering 
prayers for missions first of all; that we must 
imitate our Master, who worked with the few, 
and we must know the fellowship of Christ’s 
suffering if we would know the power of His 
Resurrection. We should then find that the 
stumbling blocks placed in our way by bad 
men would by the providence of God be 
changed into stepping stones. He wished we 
might have our Evangelus (as Bishop Coxe 
called it) at noon in the same way that the 
Roman Catholics have their Angelus at twi- 
light; and that then, every man and woman 
would offer up a silent prayer for missions 
and missionaries. 


St. Marx’s LEAGUE is to meet on the 25th 
of April. The annual meeting of the G. F. S. 
is to be in the Pro-Cathedral on the 29th of 
April. On Ascension Day, the Knights Tem- 
plar of the District will hold their annual 
service at St. John’s; the rector, Dr. Mackay- 
Smith, will preach. The closing service of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary is to be on the Ist of 
May in St. John’s Church. 


THE name of the work hitherto known as 
the House of Mercy has been changed to that 
of St. Agnes’ Industrial Home. It is hoped 
that under its new charter and name it will 
secure a much larger support from the public, 
as it will now embrace preventive and protec- 
tive work instead of being regarded as an 
institution for fallen women. 


Supplant Coffee. 


BELIEF OF A RAYMOND LADY. 


Mrs. J. T. Bartlett, Raymond, N. H., says: 
“I suspected that coffee was the cause of my 
persistent dyspepsia and terrible feeling of 
weakness and faintness at the heart. It was 
hard to give up coffee, but when I got some 
Postum Food Coffee and learned how to make 
it properly, I quickly obtained relief from the 
old troubles. The unpleasant sensation of 
faintness at the heart has entirely gone. 

“When I first tried Postum, I failed to 
notice the injunction to boil it fifteen minutes, 
and so let it boil just a few minutes, as I 
would coffee. I was disappointed in the 
flavor, and did not try it again until told by 
a friend that this was one of the absolute 
essentials. I have since observed the rule 
and am entirely satisfied with the drink. It 
is simply perfect. I believe it to be the bever- 
age of the future, and that it is destined to 
supplant coffee everywhere. 

“One of our business men here has been 
improved in health by the use of it. No one 
could wish to return to coffee drinking after 
properly testing your delightful and healthful 
Postum Food Coffee.” 

Made at the pure food factories of the 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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RE you satisfied with the results 

you are getting with the infants’ 
food you are now using? If not, try 
Mellin’s. 
Mellin’s Food gives fesults. Mellin’s 
Food gives satisfaction to the mother and 
babe. Méellin’s Food not only nourishes, 
but increases the growth, and produces 
solid, sound flesh and bones, that guaran- 
tee to the infant a happy, healthy child- 
hood and vigorous maturity. 
Mellin’s Food is to be used with fresh 
milk, and requires no cooking, boiling, or 
tedious process to prepare it. Try it 
once and see how much\the baby will 
like it, and send for our, book, * The 
Care and Feeding of Infants.”’ 


Could you see our quintette of girls (the baby 
is hardly big enough to wean yet), I think you 
would agree that a sturdier, prettier, or 
brighter five were hard to find, and Mellin’s 
Food gets the credit. We consiger it simply 
impossible to live without Mellin’s Food, and 
if in any way we can increase {ts always in- 
creasing popularity, you can cor 


is so easily prepared, and satisfac in every 
way. Mrs. A. CAMBLOS 

2050 Pine St., Phikdelphia, Pa, 
When my baby was five wecks id, I was 


taken ill with the Grip, and had toktop nurs- 
ing him. He weighed at that time some or 
fifteen pounds. I tried all the/different baby 
foods, also cow’s milk, but nothing would agres 
with him. He grew weaker from day te day, 
and in less than a month was reduced.toa 
mere skeleton. For two months we had him 
wrapped in cotton, and could only handle him 
onapillow. Struggling between life and death 
he was given up by everybody here, 2 
weighed but six pounds at four months, 
last resort I tried Mellin’s Food in a ve 
form, and, much to my surprise, his, 
retained it. From that time he gai 
rapidly, and has never been sick a day i 
life since, He passed through teething with 
an hour’s sickness. He lived entirely on Mel- 
lin’s Food until three and a half years of age. 
He is now four, and prefers Mellin’s Food to 
any and every thing, and a brighter, stronger, 
and healthier child never lived. He is known 
by all his friends as a Mellin’s Food baby. I 
can never say enough in favor of Mellin’s 
Food, and cheerfully recommend it to all 
mothers, as I think it the only thing that saved 
my baby’s life. Mrs. H. I. ADAmMs 

Occidental Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 


SEND A POSTAL FOR A FREE 
SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD 


Piss hose ew ate gs VANE ae SRA Cla 
Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 
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By Victoria V. Clayton, 

Widow of the late Henry D. Clayton, Major General 
O.S.A., Judge of the Circuit Court of Alabama, 
President of the University 
of Alabama. 


White and Black Under 
the Old Regime. 


Reminiscences of a Slave Owner. With intro- 
duction by Frederic Cook Morehouse, editor of 
The Living Church, ete. 


Cloth, net, $1.00. 


Officially endorsed and recommended for reading, 
by the Richmond convention of the Daughters of 
the Confederacy, and also by the Georgia branch * 
the same. 


‘Most interesting are the details * * * 
commend it to the kindly offices of lovers of t 
whateever guise she may appear.’’—Ohq 
‘imes-Herald. 
“A book full of interesting reminiscence 
ante-bellum days in the South, and of the ti 
when the ‘irrepressible conflict’ was in progres 
Evening Wisconsin. 


The Young Churchman Co., 
MILWAUKEE, Wis. 
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Tur Sunday School Institute of the Dio- 
cese held its monthly meeting on the evening 
of April 9th, in the parish hall of Christ 
Church, Georgetown. Ihe model lesson on 
the Resurrection of Christ was given by the 
Rev. J. H. Elliott, DDL who presented the 
arguments for its reality in a most clear and 
interesting manner. Mr. G.E. Kramer, super- 
intendent of Ascension Sunday School read a 
paper on The Relation |of the Superintendent 
to the Teacher. | 


Hoty~ Werk servi¢es have been very full 
and well attended throughout the city. In 
the Church of the Epiphany they included, for 
the first time, the Three Hours’ service on 
Good Friday, which) has been customary in 
several other parishes for many years. At 
the Church of the Incarnation, Archdeacon 
Webber, of Milwaukee, conducted a mission 
during the week, beginning with a sermon to 
men on the afternoon of Palm Sunday. 


Srarner’s “Crucifixion” was sung by the 
choir of St. John’s Church on Wednesday 
evening, and Gaul’s Passion music at the Pro- 
Cathedral, and also at Trinity Church, on the 
evening of Good Friday, when “The Cruci- 
fixion” was rendered at St. Andrew’s Church 
by the choir. / 

At Str. Pavi’s Church (Rev. Alfred Hard- 
ing, rector); various improvements have been 
in progress|during the last week of the Lenten 
season. A /handsome brass railing has been 
placed on the marble dividing the choir from 
the nave, and two windows of stained glass in 
the small side chapel erected about a year ago. 
The chaneel\and chapel have also been decor- 
ated in fresco, and electric lighting intro- 
duced. 

SERVICE /for communicants was con- 
ducted by the Bishop at the Pro-Cathedral on 
aundy Thursday evening. It consisted of an 
guction on the Holy Communion, inter- 
with suitable hymns and portions of 
ter, and closing with the Litany of 
Communion. It is a monthly ser- 
y St. Mark’s, and is similar to one insti- 
by Archbishop Benson. 


WESTERN MICHIGAN. 


Gifts at Elk Rapids—South Harbor —Coming 
Events—Mr. Tate at Niles. 


Sr. Pavuu’s Church, Elk Rapids (Rev. T. 
H. Cuthbert, rector), reports a number of 
memorial gifts and much interest in Good 
Friday services. On the great fast day, some 
fifty persons attended the Three Hours’ ser- 
vice. On Easter Even, twenty-two were bap- 
tized, four being adults. Highteen persons 
were confirmed. On Haster Day, a memorial 
brass cross in memory of Mr. Lewis was 
placed on the altar, and brass vases in mem- 
ory of Mr. R. G. Bruce. Mr. and Mrs. Towne, 
in memory of Louise Casey, presented a 
Prayer Book for the desk. A  dossal was 
given by members of St. Agnes’ Guild. 


EprrpHAny Mission, South Haven (Rev. 
Woodford P. Law, missionary) received for 
use on Easter Day a substantial oak hymn 
tablet, with brass plate, in memory of Hthel 
‘Hewson Leland, who was a member of the 
choir, and died on Good Friday, 1899. The 
presentation was made by Mr. and Mrs. 
Leland, of St. John’s, Mich. 


Tue fifty-third semi-annual missionary 
meeting and Diocesan Church Conference will 
be held at Dowagiae on April 24-26. The 
mf topic of discussion will be “Church 
rk with the Young.” The sermon ad 
wm will be preached by the Rey. J. A. 
own, of Hastings. 


Tur annual meeting of the Diocesan 
inch of the Woman’s Auxiliary to the 
ird of Missions will be held in St. Luke’s 
rch, Kalamazoo, May 22, 23. Mrs. Roger 
Butterfield of Grand Rapids is President. 
.s Julia C. Emery of New York City will 
Fke an address. i 


The Living Church. 


Unver the efficient charge of the Rev. C. 
C. Tate, of the Diocese of Chicago (a former 
rector), the Lenten season at Trinity Church, 
Niles, has been a profitable one, and the beau- 
tiful Easter services were a fitting ending to 
Mr. Tate’s ministrations. His presence 
among us has been “‘a benediction.” 


WEST MISSOURI. 


At Catvary CuurcH, Sedalia, the Easter 
offerings reached nearly $500, of which 
amount nearly $100 came from the children’s 
Lenten savings, and will be devoted to mis- 
sionary purposes. The services were espe- 
cially well attended, the organ being accom- 
panied by violin and cornet at the main 
service. 


THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in Preserv- 
ing Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disin- 
fectant and purifier in nature, but few 
realize its value when taken into the 
human system for the same cleansing 
purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more 
you take of it the better; it is not a drug 
at all, but simply absorbs the gases and 
impurities always present in the stomach 
and intestines, and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the ‘breath after 
smoking, drinking, or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth, and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form, or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant-tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon 
tell in a/much improved condition of the 
general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath, and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: ‘‘I advise 
Stuart’s: Absorbent Lozenges to all pa- 
tients suffering from gas in stomach and 
bowels, and to clear the complexion and 
purify the breath, mouth, and throat; I 
also believe the liver is greatly benefitted 
by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent 
preparation, yet I believe I get more and 
better charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent 
Lozenges than in any of the ordinary 
charcoal tablets.”’ 
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Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


now prepared by animproved process which +) 
is the result of years of scientific investiga- 
tion, may be confidently relied upon as 
being of 


Absolute Purity and Free From 
Disagreeable Taste and Odor. 


MOLLER’S OIL always gives satisfactory 
results because of its perfect digestibility 
and the fact that it may be taken contin- 
uously without causing gastric disturbance. 

In flat, oval bottles only, dated. See that our name 
appears on bottle as agents. Explanatory pamphlets 
mailed “vee. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 


NEW BOOKLETS. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way is issuing a series of booklets regarding 
points of interest along its lines, and if you 
are interested in the western country, or con- 
templating a trip, write Gro. H. HEAFFoRD, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill, for 
the special publication desired, enclosing four 
cents in stamps for postage for each one. 

No. 1. The Pioneer Limited. 

No. 2. The Land of Bread and Butter. 

No. 3. The Fox Lake Country. 

No. 4. Fishing in the Great North Woods. 

No. 5. The Lake Superior Country. 

No. 6. Cape Nome Gold Diggings. 

No. 8. Summer Days in the Lake Country. 

No. 9. Summer Homes, 1900. 

No. 11. The Game of Skat. 

No. 12. Milwaukee—The Convention City. 

No. 13. A Farm in the Timber Country. 

No. 14. Stock Raising in Sunshine State. 

No. 15. Hunting and Fishing. 


SOO ESRI et Roar 


ONE NICHT TO DENVER. 

Via Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line. 
“Colorado Special” leaves at 10:00 every morning, arriving 
Denver 1:20 the next afternoon, Colorado Springs and 
Manitou same evening. No change of Cars. All meals in 
Dining Cars ‘‘ala carte.’ Another fast train 10:30 P. M. 
For tickets and reservations, apply to Chicago & North- 
Western R’y Ticket Office, 212 Clark St.,or Wells St.Station. 


ST. LOUIS AND RETURN, $9.50. 


. VIA THE WABASH ROAD, 


On account of the meeting of the Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly, the Wabash Road will sell tickets as 
above, May 15, 16, 17 and 22, good to return until 
June 2, 1900, inclusive. Compartment sleepers and 
free chair cars. City Ticket Office, 97 Adams St. 
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FOOD 
TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Aids digestion, clears the head, and increases energy. 
At all druggists. 50c. and $1.00. 


Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand 


tween the teeth. The 
Prophylactic j | ply 
Tooth Brush A> 


is the ONLY brush that does this thoroughly, because it has irreg- 
ular tufts and is curved to fit the mouth. Note the illustration.- 
Always sold in a yellow box. By mail or at dealers’. Adults’ 
35¢e. Children’s (2 sizes, 25e). Send for free booklet“ Tooth 
Truths.” FLORENCE MFG, CO..25 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


BEST INFANT FOOD. 


Condensed Milk 


Made to clean be- 


WORGESTER GORSETS—Sold by leading deal- 
ers everywhere. Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 
Worcester Gorset Go. 

Worcester, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 


IT’S WORTH YOUR WHILE... 


to investigate the difference between our prices and those of agents 
and dealers for the same grade of work. 


_«+:WE DO NOT SELL... 
A». 


ya 


\ 


& 


through agents or dealers, therefore we do 
not have them to protect, and in making 
our prices are cnabled to figure themas low 
as the grade of work we manufacture can 
be sold. We eave you the profits that 
are added between the mauufacturer 
and the consumer, by selling direct to 
you from our factory. This has been our 
method of selling for the past twenty-seven 
years, and we are today the largest manu- 
facturers of vehicles and harness in the world selling 


No. 48—Single Strap Col- direct to the user exclusively, We make 178 styles of 


Jar and Hame Harness, Price vehicles and 65 styles of harness and ship anywhere 


with nickel trimmings, $11. for examination, guaranteeing safejarrival. Send for {ree catalogue showing all of our different styles. 


Good as sells for $16. Elkhart Carriage and Harness Mfg. 


Co.. W. B. Pratt, Secy., Elkhart, Indiana, 
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WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Confirmation at Jamestown—Easter in Buffalo— 
Clyde—Gift at Geneva. 


Sr. JoHn’s Cuurcu, Clyde, had a glorious 
Kaster. Nearly every communicant made 
his communion on Easter Day, and half the 
communions were made at the early service. 
The late service was a choral Eucharist, the 
musi¢e being beautifully and reverently ren- 
dered by the full vested choir. The rec- 
tor, Rev. L. P. Franklin, asked for an 
offering of $1,650 and received $1,726.25, 
with several amounts from distant par 
ishioners yet to be added. One thousand 
dollars of this offering are due to the 
devoted efforts of one woman, Mrs. C. H. 
Burrall. The offering enables the parish to 
pay off half of a mortgage, which has been 
resting upon it for sixteen years. A sinking 
fund will be established and it is hoped that 
within the next few years the remainder of 
the indebtedness may be paid and the build- 
ing of the church completed. 


been made to St. Peter’s 
of a site for a new parish 
The 


A Girt has 
Church, Geneva, 
house, the lot being valued at $3,000. 
donor is Mr. Wm. B. Rankine, 
son of the late Rev. Dr. Jas. Rankine, who 
for many years was rector.of St. Peter’s 
parish. 


Tue attendance, this Lent, at St. Andrew’s 
Church, Buffalo, has been very good, although 
there is room for greater improvement in the 
number who worship at the daily week-day 
celebration. The three hours’ service on Good 
Friday was taken by the Rey. Fr. Whitcomb, 
of St. Matthew’s Church, Hamilton, Ont. 
Almost two hundred people stayed through- 
out this service. Fr. Whitcomb’s very simple 
but most spiritual addresses held the people’s 
attention in a wonderful manner. On Easter 
Day there were three celebrations, at 6:30, 
7:30, and 11 o’clock. In all there were a lit- 
tle short of 200 communions made. The Eas- 
ter collection will amount, when all spe- 
cial Easter pledges are in, to $600 his 
amount means real self-denial upon the part 
of the people, for St. Andrew’s- is not a 
wealthy church. The working mothers of the 
parish raised, by the selling of old clothes at 
nominal prices, $75.00, and the other guilds 
made offerings in like proportion. The ree; 
tor is now y instructing a supplement 
class of 15 for Confirmation, making in all 50 
confirmed in the year. 


ON THE evening of Easter Day, Bishop 
Walker visited St. Thomas’ Church, Buffalg 
and ‘confirmed a class of 33 persox 
Easter offering was the largestg 
of the parish. With new 

ved fororable 
an 22 th 


of Buffalo, a | s 


The Diving Church. 


Own Easter Day a number of young ladies 
were admitted into the order of the Daughters 
of the King at St. Paul’s Church, Weston, 
where a chapter of that order has recently 
been formed. 


CANADA, 
News of the Dioceses. 
Diocese of Toronto. 

THe Haster services in the city churches 
were well attended, and there were large 
numbers of communicants. St. Paul’s Church, 
Toronto, is to be enlarged. A service will be 
held April 21st, when the first sod is turned 
for the foundation of the new portion. The 
extension will give 300 sittings more than at 
present. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made for the 
annual meeting on May 2nd, 3rd, and 4th. 
The opening service will be, as usual, a cele- 
bration of Holy Communion, with addr 
in St. James’ Cathedral, at which it is hop 1 
all the del 23 will be able to be present. 
Presidents of branches and delegates are re- 
quested to wear white ribbon badges, with 
the name of the branch society plainly in- 
‘ibed in blue letters. 


Diocese of Nova Scotia. 

BrsHor CourtNry has issued an appeal for 
the relief fund of the Indian famine, toward 
which subscriptions are being sent from all 
over Canada. ‘The election of the Rev. W. J. 
Armitage by the clergy, as rural dean of 
Halifax, was unanimous. 


Diocese of Rupert’s Land. 

ArcupisHor Macuray held a Confirmation 
at St. Alban’s, Rat Port on the Fifth 
Sunday in Lent. A branch of the Boys’ Bri- 
gade is to be formed at once in connection 
with St. Luke’s Church, Winnipeg. 


Diocese of Ontario. 
Ir 1s expected that St. George’s Cathedral, 
Kingston, will be ready for use about the 


A Busy Factory. 


Never Closes its Doors, Day or Night. 
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Wax Candles g : 
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everywhere. Made by £ 
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ae of Hwron. 
‘HE congregation of St. George’s 
Fimont, have decided to adopt the envelope 
tem of contributions, beginning at Easter. 
Interesting addresses on his work in South 
America have been given by the Rey. W. 
Grubb, who is at home on furloug 
superintendent of the Chaco Indian M 
Paraguay. He has been addressing audiences 
in churches throughout the Diocese. 


Diocese of Montreal. 

THE new reredos and choir stalls, recently 
presented to the Church of the Advent, Mon- 
treal, were dedicated on Easter Even. 


Tue reports at the Haster Monday vestry 


meetings were on the whole very satisfactory, 
and show a strengthening and broadening of 
the Church’s work in many parishes. Old 
fields are being maintained and new ground 
broken. George’s Church report marks 
two splendid gifts during the year from two 
members of the congregation—a set of chimes 
and peal of bells from Mr. A. F. Gault, and 
additions to the beautiful memorial organ 
already given by Mr. Crethern, of two smaller 
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is greatly to their interest to do so. 


Pure White Lead is the best 


Aprit 28, 1900 


UR interests influence our opinions. 
The manufacturers of Mixed Paints 
and so-called White Leads may be- 


lieve their mixtures are the best because it 


We 


Paint and our belief is confirmed by hun- 
dreds of years of use, and the experience 


of practical painters everywhere. 


For colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 
Lead Tinting Colors. 


Any shade desired is readily 
Pamphlet giving full information and show- 


ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled ‘‘Uncle Sam’s Ex- 
perience With Paints’’ forwarded upon application. : 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 


The 
sup- 


Monterey for over two years and a half. 
work is self-sustaining, no money for i 
port having come from the Board of Missions. 


THE COUNTRY CLERGYMAN. 


SoME one has said that the city rector is 
like the captain of an ocean greyhound, he 
rings the bell, the great engines turn, and 
the mighty machine moves swiftly on, by rea- 
son of its great momentum, its complete 
equipment, and because it is well-manned at 
every post. The country parson, however, 
is like a man paddling a canoe; he gives the 
whole impulse and momentum to his craft, 
and must be watched lest he be upset. The 
village clergyman requires more tact and 
skill, for he deals with a town meeting, while 
the city rector deals with a small committee, 
and they, as a rule, are men of affairs. The 
city man of necessity puts the emphasis on 
ization, the country parson on personal 
inspiration. The city rector 

mimechanic, the village parson 
Te former deals in the 

the latter with 

who said 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad the First 
to Introduce Automobile Service. 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has estab- 

lished Electric Automobile Service at Wash- 
ington, D. C., in connection with its train 
service, being the first railroad to introduce 
this mode of transportation regularly to and 
from its railway station. 

The Automobiles are of the latest electric 
pattern, absolutely noiseless in regard to 
machinery and running gear. They are pro- 
vided with luxuriously deep cushioned seats, 
with electric lights and time pieces. Two 
small trunks can be carried on the supports 
at the rear of the vehicle, and the top of the 
cab provides ample room for small trayelling ~ 
bags and hand luggage. 

The splerdid streets in Washington are par- 
ticularly rable for this high-class transpor- 
tation, a“*the vehicles can in safety reach a 
speed from 10 to 14 miles an hour on any of 
the streets, excepting in the business portion. 

It has been arranged, when special service 
is desired, passengers on trains approaching 
Washington from the East will notify con- 
ductor before arrival at Baltimore, and on 
trains from the West will notify conductor be- 
fore arrival of train at Washington Junction. 

The rates for this extraordinary service 
are extr emely reasonable, and the Baltimore 


io Railroad, with its advanced ideas and _ 
a to be congratulated in being th 
wate regularly this latest in 
Son service. 
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The Young Churchman 


PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO. 


| 
|  COMMUNICATIONS:FOR ALL TO BE ADDRESSED TO MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
| 


' An illustrated paper for the Children of 
the Church, and for Sunday Schools. 

“Wrnkty: 80 cents per year. In’ quanti- 
ties of 10 or more to one address, 54 cents 
per copy per year, with a further discount 
of 10 per cet if paid in advance. 

MonTHLY: 20 cents per year. In quanti- 
ties of 10 or more to one address, 12% cents 
per copy per year, with a further discount 
of 10 per cent if paid in advance. 


_- Che Shepherd's Arms 


An illustrated paper for the little ones of 
the Church and for Infant and Primary 
Classes. Printed on rose-tinted paper. 


WerEekLy: 40 cents per year. In quanti- 
ties of 10 or more to one address, 30 cents 
per copy per year, with a further discount 
of 10 per cent if paid in advance. 

“MontHLy: 15 cents per year. In quanti- 
ties of 10 or more to one address, 8 cents 
per copy per year, with a further discount 
of 10 per cent if-paid in advance. 
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Che Living Church 


_ A Weekly Record of the News, the Work, and the 
Thought of the Church. Subscription Price, $2.50 per 
year. If paid in advance, $2.00. To the Clergy, $1.50 
per year. 

CLUB RATES. 
THE Living CHurcH (weekly) and:THp YouNG 
CHURCHMAN (weekly), $2.50 per year. 


Tun Livinc CHURCH (weekly), THH YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and THm SHHPHERD’S ARMS (weekly), 
$2.80 per year. 

Tup Livine CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and THp LIVING CHURCH QUARTHRLY, 
$2.75 per year. 

Turn Livinc CHuRcH (weekly), Ton YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), THmH SHEPHDERD’S ARMS (weekly), and 
Tun LIVING CHURCH QUARTRRLY—a combination de- 
sirable in every family—$3.00 per year. 


emington Standard Typewriter 


Will do a bigger day’s work than any other writing machine. 
And not one day’s work only. Day after day, year after year, a 
Remington will continue to render most efficient and reliable service 


>? WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York 


MAO 


The Living Church Quarterly 


Containing a Church Almanac and Kalendar 
for the Year, issued at Advent; followed 
quarterly by smaller issues containing the 
Clergy List corrected. Nearly 700 pages per 
year. Price 25 cts. for all. 


Evening Prayer Leaflet 


Contains the full Evening Prayer with Col- 


lect, Psalter, and 4 Hymns, published week-.~ 


ly in advance for every Sunday eyening. 
For distribution in churches. Price in quan- 
tities, 25 cts. per copy per year. Transient 
orders, 50 cts. per hundred copies. A num- 
ber of special editions for special occasions. 
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LUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS. 


Tue Sunday School Flower Service, which 
we have just issued is likely to become very 
popular. It is an acknowledged institution 
in the Church of England, but has been scarce- 
ly used at all in our Church; not, perhaps, 
because there was no demand, but for the lack 
of a suitable form for the occasion. This can 
now be had, and we anticipate a wide use of 
it. As we remarked in this column before, 
we believe that it will solve the problem as 
to how the children of the Sunday School can 
be held together after the enthusiasm and ex- 
citement of the Easter festival has passed. To 
spend a few weeks in rehearsals will create 
enthusiasm for the service. One only needs 
to read the accounts of the great gatherings 
of the Sunday Schools in the Church of Eng- 
land at the annual Flower Service, to be con- 
vinced of its utility. The Service is made at 
the low price of one dollar per hundred copies, 
and published by The Young Churchman Oo. 
Samples will be sent when requested. 


ScripTuRE TexT Carbs for use as rewards 
for attendance or for lessons, are very exten- 
sively used. We carry in stock the high grade 
cards in point of artistic execution, as none 
others should be used. Sample packages are 
put up for the convenience of customers as 
follows: 

Sample Package No. 7, containing 20 cards 
composed of five cards each from the series at 
10, 15, 20 and 25 or 30 cents, representing 20 
different numbers. Each card will have the 
number of the package from which it is taken 
marked on the back. Price, 30 cents. 

Sample Package No. 8, selected in the same 
manner as No. 7, but from 20 other packages. 
Price, 30 cents. 

Sample Package of Marcus Ward’s cards, 
“23 kinds, price 30 cents. The Young Church- 
man Co. supplies them. 

Sample of tickets. 
ent sheets, from as many packages. 
cents. 

Sample of tickets. No. 2.—Twelve differ- 
ent sheets, from as many different packages. 
Price, 15 cents. 


No. 1.—Twelve differ- 
Price 15 


The Art of Extempore 
Spea kin g. 


Without MSS. or Notes. How to attain 
Fluency of Speech. By the Rev. Haroip 
EorpD, MiAy. Lib. BCL. “Prices 
cents, net. 


“In an attractively printed volume of 115 
pages, at a price within the reach of every Clergy- 
man and Student of Divinity, the Rev. Mr. Ford 
sets forth with great clearness, a few simple 
rules which will be found very helpful in acquir- 
ing an art so necessary to ail public speakers, 
and especially our younger Clergy. We cordially 
commend the work.’”’—Diocese of Fond du Lac. 


The King’s Message. 


A Story of the Catacombs. By the 
» Author of “Our Family Ways” in collab- 
oration with GRACE HOWARD PIERCE. 
Price, 50 cts. net. 


“The scenes of this story are laid in Rome 
about the middle of the third century, and recall 
to mind the tragic vicissitudes of the Christians 
of that period, the dim and solemn associations 
of the catacombs, and also the public and pagan 
life of the city above ground. Our 
children will be the better for reading its lessons, 
and their elders, too, will find its message full of 
interest and edification. Three pictures of the 
eatacombs help to convey to the reader a more 
vivid impression of the scenes described in the 
narrative.—Living Ohurch. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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2 The Cambridge School For 


GIRLS 


@ Familiarly called ‘‘The Gilman School” 
@ aims to develop the best type of womanhood that re 
@ finement and intellectual training can produce. The 
ideal is the highest, and no detail is too small for the 
personal attention of the Director, Mr. ARTHUR GIL- 
MAN Each course is suited to the pupil and not the 
pupil to the course, and the pupils are provided with 
such careful and kindly attention as a mother desires 
for a daughter when away from home. 

The Manual describes the school. 


No. 38 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Massachussetts. 


QOOOOOOOOOOOODQOOOQOODOOOOOOOGOOGO 
GRAFTON HALL, SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Sy Tee 
Sommaire oe eees 


College, Preparatory, and Graduate Courses. 
cial Advantages in 
Language, 
Music and 
Art. 
Individual Rooms. Modern Equipment. 
REY. B. TALBOT ROGERS, M.A., Warden. 


KEMPER HALL, Kenosha, Wis. 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of 
St. Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 
21, 1899. References: Rt. Rey. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., 
Milwaukee; Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; 
Rt. Rev. Geo. F. Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; David 
B. Lyman, Esq., Chicago; W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chi- 
cago. Address, THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, Knoxville, III. 
Now in its Thirty-third Year. 


Prominent Families in many States, during a third 
of a century, have been patrons of this Institution. 
Students are received at any time when there is a 


Spe- 


vacancy. Escort is furnished from Chicago without 
charge. Address, 
REV. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


WATERMAN HALL, Sycamore, Ill. 
THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, 
D.D., D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. 
Board and tuition, $300 per schoolycar. Address, 
Rev. B. F. FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


EPISCOPAL HIGH SCHOOL OF VIRGINIA, 
Near Alexandria. 


For Boys. Sixty-first year. IDlustrated catalogue 


sent on application. 
L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


RACINE COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


“The school that makes manly boys.” Graduates 
enter any university. Diploma admits to Univer- 
sities of Michigan and Wisconsin. Address, 

REV. H. D. Rosryson, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


64th year. Overlooks the Hudson. Magnificent 
and healthful in location. with exceptionally efficient 
instructors. Military discipline. 
J. B. BisBEx, A. M., Prin., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


KNICKERBACKER HALL, Indianapoiis, Ind. 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. School year 
begins September 26th 1900. College preparation and 
special courses. Enlarged grounds and new building 
ready in September. 

MARY HELEN YERKES, | 
SusSAN HILL YERKES, { 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 


Norwalk, Conn. 
29th year. Primary, Academic,and College Prepar- 
atory courses. Music, Art, and the languages. Care- 
ful attention to morals and manners. New build- 
ings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


Principals. 


x UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 

Mare it bee 
ABLE, LOW 

CHURCH g=4. OUBFREE CATALOGUE 


3 Es lus. 5 TELLS WHY. 
Write to Cincinns4 Rall Foundry Co.. Cincinnati, 0. 


CHURCH BELLS ans peate 


MeSHANE BELL FOU “DRY. Baltimore. Mad. 


OF ALL KINDS. 
PHENIX FURNITURE CO., Eau Claire, Wis. 


Vestments, Stoles an 
mates furnished upon 
own work, we take pl2 1 
Send for Hand Bo 


Custom 


Tract Building, New 
GHURGH OR MONUMENTAL WORK. 
We’ have the latest, cheapest and best designs 

n this country. Illustrated list sent free. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH. 
Memorials. Supplies. 


THE COX SONS & BUCKLEY CO. 


Church Furnishers and Decorators. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


COLEGATE ART GLASS CO, 
Established in 1860 by E. Colegate. 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS AND BRASSES. 
Highest award Augusta Exposition, 1891. 
318 West 13th Street, New York. 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 


GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS. 


2%-29 South Clinton Street, - - Chicago, ill. 


Church Cushions. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches, Send for our free 
book. Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St..N.Y. 


MENEELY BELL CO,, 


CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager 
Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. (Send for — 
Catalogue. The C. 8. BELLCQO., Hillsboro,O. 


Prrvananey, muons 218951826 PET Te 


Cae eae RCO” |sewarn BEST 
WEST TR aka BELI=METAL. 


P CHIMES. Ere, ROE Neen FREE 


Church Bells, Chimes and Peails of Best 
er Address, 
Old Established 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati,0. 
Bie eo 


Monuments EEREE 


CELTIC CROSSES A SPECIALTY 
CHAS. G. BLAKE & CO. 720 Woman’s Temple, Chicago. 


ART WORKER a 


WINDOWS, 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 


R. G. GEISSLER, % Marble and Metal Work 
56 West 8th St. (near 6th Ave.), New York 


EXTRA. 


Tue press is stopped Wednesday morning to record the an- 
nouncement by cablegram that the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York have pronounced Reservation of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment in any manner to be illegal in the Church of England. 
The grounds upon which this opinion is based are not stated in 


the brief despatch. 


Tur Porto Rico spectre seems unhappily to be stalking 
again through the halls of Congress. The discovery has been 
made that the law lately enacted provides that franchises shall 
be granted by the Executive Council, with the approval of the 
Governor, and the pessimistic possibility, not to say probability, 
is at once broached, that here is ground for future scandals. 
The proposition now is to require all such franchises to be 
signed as well by the President of the United States. For our 
part, we cannot see the necessity of this action. If purchasable 
men are appointed by the President to compose the Executive 
Council, there will ensue such a scandal that the fair name of 

“the United States will be tarnished for a generation to come. 
The remedy, however, is not to lower the functions of this 
Council to that of mere advisors to the President, or of clerks, 
but to appoint only incorruptible and able men upon the Coun- 
cil. So far as we can learn, this the President has already 
done in the first appointment that has been announced. 
There is not the slightest suspicion attached to the name of 
Governor Allen. There is not the slightest reason to suppose 
that his associates will be other than beyond suspicion as well. 
As the law now stands, these men are directly responsible for 
the franchises to be granted, and if there are any scandals, 
there will be no difficulty in placing the blame. If, on the 
other hand, the President of the United States is required to 
be a party to the granting of such franchises, it lessens the 
responsibility resting upon those who are in a position to know 
the details regarding the proposed franchises, while, on the 
other hand, it gives little or no protection, since it will be 
utterly impossible for the President of the United States to 
possess any information in the matter beyond the advice of his 
accredited representatives in the island. Surely, an Executive 
Council of eleven, with the approval of the Governor, can be 
trusted to exercise the duties now resting upon them, or else 
American citizenship is an ignominious failure. 


/ 

Tur Judiciary committee of the Senate has reported favor- 
ably a bill intended to permit foreigners, who suffer injuries by 
mob violence in the United States, to sue for damages in the 
Court of Claims. The State Department has recommended 
such legislation. There is an apparent incongruity in our pres- 
ent relations between the federal and state governments, in that 
the federal government repeatedly guarantees certain rights to 
foreigners upon American soil, by treaty with other nations, 
but yet when those rights are violated, as by mobs, the United 
States is powerless to grant redress, since the several states are 
_ supreme in criminal and ordinary civil cases. This present bill 

will not wholly eradicate the evil, which can only be entirely 
' obviated by constitutional amendment giving the United States 
Courts complete jurisdiction over both criminal and civil cases 


It will, however, be an excellent 
step toward the end if the bill should pass. 


in which aliens are involved. 


Tue Hawaiian civil government bill, which we outlined in 
this department in our issue for April 14, having passed both 
Houses in different form, has now been through the conference 
committee, and has been again passed by the Senate in its final 
form, in which, no doubt, it will be ratified by the House. The 
chief amendment, different from the form before outlined, is one 
striking out all provision requiring the payment of taxes before 
registration for voting, and also eliminating the provision that 
persons may be imprisoned for debt. 


On Apri 24 the claim of Matthew S. Quay to a seat in the 
Senate, on appointment of the Governor of Pennsylvania, was 
rejected by a vote of 32 to 83. This was a case where the Legis- 


lature, after long balloting, adjourned without being able to” 


effect an election. A considerable section of the Republican 
party in that state had declared war against Mr. Quay, and 
refused absolutely to join with the balance of the party in elect- 
ing him to the Senate. This Republican minority held the bal- 
ance of power, and no agreement could be reached. The Legis- 
lature finally adjourned, whereupon the Governor appointed Mr. 
Quay, acting under that clause of the constitution which permits 
the Governor of a state to name a Senator when a vacancy occurs 
while the Legislature is not in session. The question whether 
the Governor has this power when the Legislature has been in 


session, and has failed to elect, is one that has arisen many 


times, and each time has caused trouble before it was settled. 
The language of the Constitution is not so clear as absolutely 


to determine the case, and there have been precedents both for 


Of 


accepting and rejecting Senators appointed in this way. 


late years, however, the precedent has been all one way, and has. 


been unfavorable to the right of parties so appointed to seats in 
the Senate. The last such case determined was that of Mr. 
Corbett, named by the Governor of Oregon under similar cir- 


cumstances, and in that case, both Mr. Quay and his colleague, 


Mr. Penrose, who has been recognized as the leader of the move- 
ment to seat Mr. Quay, were active in opposition to seating Mr. 
Corbett. Ten Senators, including Mr. Penrose, changed front 


on the question, having voted not to seat Mr. Corbett, but to seat 


Mr. Quay, under the same circumstances. That the precedent 
was sustained, though by a majority of only one vote, is, in our 
opinion, most wise. We regard it as an especially happy sign 


that party lines were not strictly drawn, and that the personal 


question was not the determining element in the final action. 
It was right that the question should be determined on the Con- 
stitutional question alone, without regard to the personality of 
the claimant. Beyond this, however, one cannot fail to be 
pleased by the fact that the knot of Republicans in Pennsy]- 
vania, who absolutely refused to cast their votes for one whom 
they believed, on apparently sufficient grounds, to be unfit for 
the position of United States Senator, have been successful in 
keeping Mr. Quay out of that body. ; 


Tue only movement thus far made by the Turkish govern- 
ment toward making concessions to the United States in our 
demand for the immediate payment of the sum of $100,000 for 
damages resulting during the anti-Armenian uprising, is in the 
permission to rebuild the destroyed missions at Harpoot and 


Harsam, and for the construction of an annex to Robert College- 


j 


4 The Living Church. 


at Constantinople. This permission, which has for some time 
been desired, carries with it no payment from the Porte, and is 
in no sense a satisfaction of any part of the claim made by this 
government. This is a case where, unless international compli- 
cations should make such a course impossible, it is the duty of 
this government to insist absolutely upon prompt payment of the 
claim, enforcing her demands if necessary by ultimatum, by 
nayal demonstrations, and even as a final resort, by declaration 
of war. Only by showing the greatest firmness, and insisting 
absolutely upon good faith in this case, can the United States 
government escape from the constant annoyance and humilia- 
tion of being thus played with in the future, at the whim of such 
decadent governments as that of Turkey. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 
B ISHOP STIRLING, of the Falkland Islands, did not attend 


the Ecumenical Conference as expected, and so the Rey. 
C. T. Wilson, now of Palestine but formerly of Uganda, was 
the preacher at Grace Church on the morning of the first Sunday 
covered by the great meeting. Mr. Wilson told the large cori- 
gregation that when he and another missionary arrived in 
Uganda, in 1877, the first Christians there, crime was rampant 
and human life was of no value. He told of a spring that was 
filled with blood, compelling the people of a whole village to go 
without water, because the king had ordered three men to be be- 
headed by its side. The men did not know for what they were 
killed. Now in the capital there is a church seating 2,000, 
wholly built with native contributions, and the service in it is 
that of the Prayer Book. Throughout the Uganda country 
there are 500 other places of worship. He declared that the 
Europeans and Americans in their nineteen centuries show noth- 
' ing in comparison to the progress that had been made in the 
Uganda, in the last nineteen years, and asked, ‘‘Who dare say 
that foreign missions accomplish nothing ?” 
The New York Legislature has recently passed, and. Gov- 


“ ernor Roosevelt has signed, a law providing that the vestrymen 


or trustees of an incorporated Protestant Episcopal church shall 
not make application to a court for permission to sell or to 
mortgage its property without the consent of the Bishop and 
Standing Committee of the Diocese. “The law is the same as is 
in force in many states, and meets with general approval here. 

In giving the benediction to the chapel of St. Luke’s Home 
for Aged Couples, the Bishop of the Diocese was assisted by the 
Rey. Dr. E. Walpole Warren, the Rev. Dr. W. R. Huntington, 
the Rey. J. T. Patey, and the Rev. John Williams. The Home 
is on Cathedral Heights near the new Cathedral, and has been 
occupied for some months. The Home formerly stood at Madi- 
son Avenue and 89th Street. The Rev. Mr. Williams read the 
report, which showed that the new structure cost $385,000. The 
number of inmates is 80. 


Six women were made deaconesses on St. Mark’s Day, the _ 


service being held in the Cathedral crypt. Four of them were 
Sisters of the Order of the Good Shepherd, which now goes out 
of existence, and two of them were new candidates. The ser- 
mon was preached by the Rey. Dr. Huntington, and the present- 
ers to the Bishop were the Rey. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet and the 
Rev. J. Newton Perkins. The Sisterhood of the Good Shepherd 
was founded by Bishop Horatio Potter in 1869, the service being 
held in old St. Ann’s. The three first comprising it were Sisters 
Ellen, Serena, and Elizabeth, who were at once given charge of 
St. Barnabas’ House under the City Mission. The order after- 
wards bought two houses in Nineteenth Street, and a lot was 
given them at Asbury Park in 1878. Hospitals that have been 
under the Order’s care are Christ, Jersey City; the Good Shep- 
herd, Nashville; and St. James’ House and Day School, Wil- 
mington, N.C. Sister Ellen died in 1887, and was succeeded by 
Sister Delia, under whom the Asbury Park work was begun. A 
clothing bureau was opened in Nineteenth Street, a school at 
Asbury Park, and Buttercup Cottage, near Germantown, Phila- 
delphia. Now, the four members of the order come into the 
Order of Deaconesses, which was established by the present 
Bishop in 1890, under the canon of the General Convention of 
1889. The Nineteenth Street houses have been sold and the 
proceeds turned into the Deaconess fund. A Home for Deacon- 
esses is to be erected upon the Cathedral close, and its chapel is 
to be named the Good Shepherd, a bronze tablet to be put on its 
walls explaining the points in the history just related. Sister 
Ruth goes to St. Martin’s-in-the-Field’s, Germantown, where she 
will also have charge of Buttercup Cottage; Sister Isabel'to As- 
bury Park; Sister Helena has taken a house in East 93d Street, 
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where she will continue the clothing bureau, and Mrs. Gates will 
work in St. Cornelius’ (the Rev. Mr. Sturges, rector). 

On Low Sunday, in St. Chrysostom’s Chapel, Bishop Sey- 
mour, of Springfield, ordered deacon Dewitt Lincoln Pelton, 
lately a Presbyterian minister, the Rev. Dr. Richey preaching 
the sermon. 


The Rev. Guy L. Wallis, formerly senior curate at St. Mary 
the Virgin, has declined half a dozen offers elsewhere, but has 
decided to take up the work at St. Paul’s, Stapleton, as assist- 
ant to the Rev. A. L. Wood. The rector of St. Paul’s has a 
promising work in the Catskills, and goes there early in the 
summer, the Rey. Mr. Wallis taking service at the parish church. 

The Rey. Perey S. Grant took the place of Chaplain Pierce 
in the address before the annual meeting of the Northern Arch- 
deaconry, Diocese of Long Island, and gave a short talk on 
Manila and missions visited by him and Bishop Potter in India 
and Japan. Archdeacon Swentzel gave an account of the local 
missions, saying that Carnarsie would soon be organized into a 
parish. St. Michael’s mission was included in the budget. 

Grace Church, Jamaica (the Rev. H. O. Ladd, rector), made 
an Easter offering of $604, and the Sunday School an offering of 
$51. The vestry has decided upon an enlargement of the chan- 
cel, and an opportunity is to be given the friends of the late Rev. 
R. L. Johnson, D.D., for forty years rector of the parish, to place 
memorials in the same in his honor. An altar rail, a new win- 
dow, a pulpit of brass and wood, are among enrichments so far 
promised. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS—THE ECUMENICAL CON- 
FERENCE, 


HE Ecumenical Conference has proven, perhaps more em- 
phatically than any other one thing, that which it could not 
directly have set out to prove at all. That thing is that foreign 
missions pay. The testimony in support of this during the Con- 
ference was overwhelming. Church people, as those who are not, 
have no longer any excuse for asking the question. Speaker 
after speaker brought out the economic value of missions to the 
world of commerce and of civilization, not to mention higher 
grounds, and the daily papers of the country printed what they 
said. So now any well-informed person must be convinced. 
Before taking up individual features of the Conference, it may 


be said that all of the meetings were attended by numbers in all 


cases as great as the capacity of hall or church. At not one 
meeting was there the slightest falling-off in attendance or inter- 
est, and on some days the meetings held numbered as high as 
twenty. Church people, especially Church laity of New York, 
were represented at all of them. ‘Two of the greatest figures of 
the Conference, men who were cheered whenever they appeared, 
were Bishop Ridley and Canon Edmonds. The Rey. Dr. Lloyd 
presided on Wednesday morning, when Education was the sub- 
ject, and Carnegie Hall was filled to its utmost. Other Church 
people, not so prominent on the programme, but who performed 
excellent parts in short or long addresses, were Mr. W. Bar- 
brooke Grubb, who is Civil Governor for the Republie of Para- 
guay, of the famous Chaco States in central South America, 
and who represents there the South American Church Mission- 
ary Society; Dr. C. F’. Harford-Battersby, founder of Livingston 
College, Africa; the Rev. Alan Ewbank, London, but also con- 
nected with the South American work; G. A. King, an English 
Brotherhood man; the Rey. J. Addison Ingle, of China; the 
Rey. A. D. Gring, of Kyoto, Japan; and Mrs. J. M. Eraaeas, 
wife of the Bishop of Indiana. 


Mr. Stock’s address on the opening mee began with a view 
of the world in the year 1800, at which period almost the only 
missionary agencies were the 8. P. ©. K. and the 8S. P. G. He 
mentioned the organization a few years before of the great mis- 
sionary societies, including his own, the Church Missionary 
Society, and took a rapid survey of the meagre efforts of the 
Continent of Europe. Then he divided the century into four 
periods. During the first twenty-five years he pointed out the — 
freeing of slaves, the founding of the China missions, and said 
that at the end of the period the feeling was blue; more had been 
expected than had been accomplished. The second period proved 
that the world could not be converted by white men; natives 
must be called, and closed by pointing out how the missionary 
work of the century had been done, almost wholly, since 1850. 
He concluded by reviewing rapidly, the wonderful progress of 
the last fifty years, and closed with these two sentences: “Every 
man and woman has a right to hear of — ” and “The near- 
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est way from New York to China is around by the throne of 
God.” ! 

The feature of the meeting on Tuesday evening was the 
address of Canon Edmonds, of Exeter, who attended the Con- 
ference as vice-president of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety. He pointed out that the Council of Trent reversed the 
policy of the Church of Rome that had obtained theretofore in 
relation to the giving of the Scriptures to the common people. 
There had been fourteen translations of the Bible circulated in 
the Latin tongue in Germany before Luther’s act at the Witten- 
berg church door, and nine translations in the German tongue. 
Although he read his address, he several times inserted im- 
promptu sentences, almost all of which were cheered by the 
yast audience, so that his close brought an ovation such as was 
accorded to few speakers during the entire Conference. His 


personal popularity was again attested when, on Thursday even- - 


ing, he presided at the educational conference in Carnegie Hall. 
For his opening he gave some account of the famous library of 
Exeter, saying that all things speak of the God around us. He 
who has made the external world has given a voice to it, and 
men hear the voice. Christian education will enable us to 
answer. 


At sectional conferences, Mrs. W. E. Norvell, of Nashville, 
and Mrs. J. M. Francis, of Indianapolis, gave papers, that of the 
latter being read by Mrs. Twing. Mrs. Norvell pointed out the 
value of foreign missions as an educational agency in training 
young people, and Mrs. Francis described the life in Japan of 
Mary Mailes, whose service of four years caused the natives af- 
fectionately to call her “Mother Mary.” 

At the business men’s meeting on Friday evening, when 
there were hundreds of the most generous givers to missions 
present, the following Churchmen among others were on the 
platform: Messrs. W. B. Hornblower, Seth Low, William G. 
Low, William J. Scheifflelin, and Spencer Trask. President 
Low, of Columbia, introduced the presiding officer of the even- 
ing, President Angell, of Michigan, and in doing so, said: 

“Only a matter of living interest can draw people together 
in great numbers day after day, and night after night. The 
Christian religion gives few more impressive evidences of its 
power than is given by the multitudes that flock to its houses of 
worship, Sunday by Sunday, out of every people and tribe and 
nation. The great audiences that have attended all of the ses- 
sions of this missionary conference have a value of this sort. 
They reveal in the most impressive way the power of Christian 


‘missions to awaken the interest and to stir the heart of Christian 


people, at this very hour.” 


Three times last Saturday was Carnegie Hall filled as it has 
rarely been filled. The occasion was the outpouring of students 
and other young people. Two of the speakers were the Rey. 
C. T. Wilson, of Palestine, and Mr. Eugene Stock. On Sunday, 
Canon Edmonds preached in St. James’, Mr. Stock made the 
morning addres in St. George’s, the Rev. Mr. Ewbank preached 
at Grace Chur . and St. Michael’s, the Rey. O. T. Wilson at the 
Advocate, the Rev. O. R. Bourne at St. Margaret’s, and Dr. I. 
Hi. Correll at the Holy Communion. 


MISSIONARY EXHIBIT. 


Qh NE of the most interesting of the departments at the Mis- 

sionary Exhibition which was held in the parish house of 
the Church of Zion and St. Timothy while the Ecumenical Con- 
ference on Foreign Missions was held in Carnegie Hall, was 
that in which were shown the curious things collected by the 
This department was in charge of Mrs. 
William J. Boone, who lived for sixteen years in China, during 
the lifetime of her husband, the late Bishop Boone, of Shanghai. 
The entrance to the space allotted to the Chinese exhibit was 
marked by a large gateway, built in imitation of the gates which 
are erected in China to the honor of “virtuous widows,” that is, 
those who either kill themselves when their husbands die, or who 
devote the remainder of their lives to charity and good works. 
Mrs. Boone was assisted in the Chinese room by a number of 
men and women from Grace, St. Agnes’, Intercession, and other 


-loeal churches. 


At the other end of the first floor of the parish house were 
two exhibits, one on each side of the door by which the room 
was entered. One was the American Indian department and the 
In charge of the former was the Rey. A. B. 


- Olark, who has been for the past eleven years Church missionary 

____ to the Sioux Indians at Rosebud Agency, South Dakota. Nearly 

all of the articles in his exhibit were brought by him from his 
hee) 
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own station, and some of the examples of Indian embroidery and 
bead work were marvelous. A beautiful altar-cloth, embroidered 
by an Indian woman, was used in the Chantry of Zion and St. 
Timothy, while the exhibition was held in the parish house. Mr. 
Clark had an unexpected experience the other morning. As he 
tells it, he walked over to Madison Square “to see the green 
grass,” and noticed in the distance the tower of the Madison 
Square Garden on which was a sign announcing the arrival of | 
“Buffalo Bill” with his Wild West Show. “Where Buffalo Bill 
is,” thought Mr. Clark, “there must be Indians.” So he walked 
over to the Garden and went in. He was directed to the Indian 
quarters and there found that about two-thirds of the Indians 
were well known to him, many of them being attendants at his 
mission church. He asked them whether they would not like to 
have some of the Sioux Hymn books, such as are used in his 
mission, and they were much pleased when, a day or two later, he 
sent a supply of the books to them. Mr. Clark had been East 
about six weeks and returned to the agency when the Missionary 
Exhibition closed. 

It is sometimes said that the world is small, and the truth 
of the saying was illustrated at the Exhibition, for the Rev. 
E. H. Edson, who was in charge of the Alaskan exhibit. ~.s 
fourteen or fifteen years ago connected with a parish adju. ing 
that in which the Rev. Mr. Clark was at the same time working. 
They knew each other well, but their work carried them apart, 
Mr. Clark going to the Dakotas and Mr. Edson to various fields 
of activity, among them being the mission at Point Hope, 
Alaska. It was a mutual surprise, therefore, when these two 
men found themselves in charge of adjoining departments at the 
Missionary Exhibition. Mr. Edson was for two years at Point 
Hope, relieving for that length of time the Rev. Dr. John B. 
Driggs, who is regularly stationed there. He is now the assist- 
ant at Christ Church, Rochester. 

One of the interesting things in the Alaskan exhibit was a 
patch-work rug made by an Esquimo woman with bits of fur. 
It seems that while Mr. Edson was in Alaska, the woman came 
to his house one day and was greatly interested in a patch-work 
quilt which was on his bed. She examined it carefully and went 
away. Several months later she returned, bringing with her the 
fur rug which was shown, made of pieces of fur in the same way 
as the quilt was made of pieces of calico. Also notable in this 
exhibit were some beautifully carved paddles and several pairs 
of water-tight seal-skin wading boots. 

All three floors of the parish house of Zion and St. Timothy 
were given up to the Missionary Exhibit, and in addition to 
those mentioned departments were devoted to South America, 
Ouba, the Philippines, Oceania, Japan, Siam, Burma, India, 
Turkey, Syria, Egypt, Africa, and Assam. 

In the basement of the parish house there was a large exhibi- 
tion of missionary literature. A great deal of space was here 
given to the exhibits showing the publications of the Church 
Missionary Society of London, the Zenana Missionary Society 
of England, and the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

Next week we shall have the pleasure of presenting repro- 
ductions from photographs of some half dozen of these exhibits, 
with descriptions more in detail. 


DEATH OF PROFESSOR BARBOUR. 


HE death of the Rey. J. H. Barbour, I).D., Professor at the 

Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn., occurred in 

the early morning of Sunday, April 29th. Dr. Barbour had 

long been in delicate health, and it was an attack of the grippe 

which ended fatally. He was buried from St. Luke’s Chapel on 
Tuesday. 

Dr. Barbour was one of the most excellent of the Berkeley 
faculty, and his death will be felt as a keen loss by all friends 
of the institution, and by Churchmen generally. He was com- 
paratively a young man, and a graduate of Trinity College, 
Hartford, from which he took the degrees of B. A., 1873; M. A., 
1876; and D.D., 1899. He was ordained deacon in 1876 and 
priest in 1878, both by Bishop Williams. From the beginning 
of his ministry until 1889, he was in charge of Grace Chapel, 
Hartford, being also from 1882, Librarian of Trinity College. 
He came to Berkeley in 1889 as Professor of the Literature and 
Interpretation of the New Testament, a chair which he filled 
with recognized ability until his death. He was the author of a 
small but scholarly and notable work on The Beginnings of the 
Historic Episcopate. 


True friends visit us in prosperity only when invited; but in 
adversity they come without invitation.—Theophrastus. 
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CONFERENCE OF THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


HE seventh Conference of Theological Seminaries was held 
at the Episcopal Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass., on 
Tuesday and Wednesday in Easter Week. The following sem- 
inaries were represented: Episcopal Divinity School, Cam- 
bridge, Dean Hodges, Dr. Allen, Dr. Nash, Dr. Kellner, Prof. 
Drown; General Theological Seminary, Dean’ Hoffman, Dr. 
Body, Dr. Roper; Nashotah House, President Webb; King Hall, 
Washington, Warden Tunnell. 

The proceedings began with a paper upon “Spiritual Prep- 
aration of Seminary Students,” by Dr. Webb. He showed that 
the student needed special aid in the development and systematic 
training of the devotional life. An interesting and suggestive 
account was given of the provision made in the daily Time 
Table at Nashotah for supplying this need. Pres. Webb indi- 
eated to how large an extent the devotional influence of Kemper, 
Breck, and De Koven, still survived at Nashotah House. The 
Secretary reported that replies received from various seminaries 
showed a very general agreement with the resolutions passed at 
the last Conference upon Honorary Degrees in Divinity, and 

~ Beneficiary Aid to Students. 


A Committee was appointed consisting of Dr. Nash and Dr. 
Roper, to take further action in the preparation of the Text 
Books for the study of the Foreign Mission Work of the Angli- 
ean Communion. 


Dr. Body presented the report of the committee on the ques- 
tion, “Is the Ministry Over-supplied?” based upon statistics 
furnished by the Bishops of 54 Dioceses and Jurisdictions. 
These statistics showed that, making all allowance for clergy 
not otherwise engaged, the present supply of candidates for 
Holy Orders was altogether insufficient to meet the ascertained 
needs of the Church. The following resolutions based upon 
the report were adopted unanimously: 

“That after careful enquiry into present conditions, this 
Conference of Church Seminaries is clearly of opinion that the 
extension and growth of the Church both at home and abroad, 
is seriously hindered by a paucity of suitable candidates for the 
Sacred Ministry, and in some parts of the field by lack of means 
to support the new work that is urgently required; 

“That it would greatly assist towards arousing the con- 
science of the Church to its duty in these regards, if annually a 
statement were placed before the Church, of the needs both in 
men and money, of the Dioceses and Jurisdictions, to enable 
them to meet the clear and pressing requirements of the work; 

“That this last resolution be transmitted to the Board of 
Managers of the Domestic and Foreign Board of Missions of the 
Church, together with a copy of this report, with the request that 
they will give their careful consideration to this proposal, with 
the view of meeting in the best way the object in view. 

“That the true office of the Seminaries of the Church as 
means for the spiritual and practical, as well as intellectual, 
training of the candidates for Orders, should be constantly im- 
pressed upon the minds of intending candidates by the Bishops 
and clergy more immediately responsible for their guidance, as 
experience shows that defective apprehension in reference to 
this matter is a great hindrance to the best usefulness of those 
institutions; 

“That under no circumstances should men with regard to 
whose qualifications for the Ministry reasonable doubt exists, 
be encouraged to present themselves as candidates for Holy 
Orders.” 

Dean Hoffman and Dr. Binney were appointed a Com- 
mittee to take steps to bring the subject of studying for Holy 
Orders before students in Universities and Colleges. 

Dr. Roper introduced the subject of the proposed Central 
Board of Examining Chaplains. The Conference adopted the 
following resolutions: 

“That this Conference is of opinion that the establishment 
of a Central Board of Examiners for the literary requirements 
of Non-Graduate candidates would be helpful and desirable, and 
is prepared to codperate to this end. 

“That the question of remitting portions of the Canonical 
Examinations to a Central Board presents many difficulties, and 
the Conference is not prepared at present to formulate an 
expression of opinion on the subject.” 

The Conference accepted the invitation of Dean Hoffman 
to meet at the General Theological Seminary next year. The 
Executive Committee, to whom the details of arrangement are 
oe consists of Dean Hoffman, President Webb, and Dr. 

ody. 
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IS THE MINISTRY OVERSUPPLIED? 


Being THE Report or A COMMITTEE PRESENTED TO THE CON- 
FERENCE OF THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


HE question, “Is the Ministry oversupplied?” has for some 
time been prominently before the mind of the Church. 
At the meeting of the Conference of Seminary Faculties, held 
in New York in April, 1899, a committee, consisting of Prof. 
Body, President Webb, and Prof. James, was appointed to col- 
lect authoritative statistics with the view to the complete in- 
vestigation of the matter. By the kindness of the Bishops to 
whom the Committee applied, full returns have been furnished 
from 54 out of the whole number of 76 Home Dioceses and 
Jurisdictions. These Dioceses are representative of every part 
of the Church. They include all but two of the twelve larger 
Dioceses having more than 100 clergy each. Between them they 
represent 3,546 out of the total of 4,800 clergy. There is no 
probability that more complete returns would substantially alter 
the results of these statistics to any appreciable degree. 

It appears that there are at the present time in these Dio- 
ceses, 343 candidates for Holy Orders and 204 Postulants. Of 
these, 133 are qualified to present themselves for Ordination 
this year. On the other hand, there are 232 vacancies in exist- 
ing parishes and missions. There are also 197 new stations 
waiting to be occupied with good men. Some of these require 
additional aid from the Church to enable them to be opened up, 
but a large number (76) can furnish a reasonable certainty of 
support at once. If we take account only of these 76 we obtain 
a total of 308 vacant stations financially provided for, to supply 
which we have only 133 new men to be ordained this year. This 
leaves 175 vacant places in addition to 121 other stations where 
there is good opportunity of planting the Church if the means 
were forthcoming. 

It may be objected, however, that if we take into account the 
large number of clergy not engaged in parochial work, the sup- 
ply would probably be adequate to the demand. Let us, there- 
fore, turn to that side of the question. 

The total number of clergy without parochial charge in the 
54 Dioceses and Jurisdictions is 607. Of these, 163 are engaged 
in educational and literary work, 234 are unable to take regular 
work owing to age and infirmity, whilst 28 are actively engaged 
in work in other Dioceses than those in which they are canoni- 
cally registered. This leaves a remainder of 182 only, who may 
be regarded as presumably open for work. When it is remem- 


bered that in this number are included all those clergy who for 


any cause save physical infirmity are unfit for the active min- 
istry, it is clear that we must deduct a large percentage still, 
in order to get at the number really fit to do the Church’s work 
in these vacant fields. We can hardly expect more than 100 men 
of this kind. Even if all these men were to be employed to- 
morrow, there would still remain a net total of 75 vacancies 
that could by no possibility be filled, together with the 121 places 
of promise urgently in need of the Church’s ministrations. 

These figures should probably be increased by about a third 
in each case to allow for the Dioceses not represented in the 
returns. No account has been taken of the Foreign Missionary 
Jurisdictions, for which 15 men are reported from the Church 
Missions House as urgently needed without delay. For the 
China work five men are required annually for the next five 
years. 

It seems clear, then, that the question, “Is the Ministry 


over-supplied?” must be answered emphatically in the negative. 


The Church needs rousing to a further, greater consecration, 
both of men and money, to enable her even to keep pace with her 
normal work. The call is loud and urgent. There is abundant 
opportunity. We are straitened in the supply of suitable men 
and of such means as are required for opening up the new work. 
It is well that these facts should be known and weighed through- 
out the Church. The realization of the situation is the first 
step, under God, towards meeting its necessities. 

Two factors in the problem are emphasized by the Bishops’ 
reports. First, there is an unmistakable call for steady progress 
in the quality of the men sent out. With all the advance that 
has been made in this direction, there seems still need for the 
utmost diligence on the part alike of the Bishops in admitting 
and supervising their candidates during their course of prepara- 
tion, and of Seminaries in their training, particularly in its 
practical and devotional aspects. 
weak, inefficient, or unspiritual men. Such men are a perpetual 
hindrance to the Church, rather than a strength. 


Secondly, many Bishops lay stress on the need for young” 


The Ministry is no place for 
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men in the Ministry, ready for a few-years to face the same 
difficulties as the young doctor or lawyer does, and who can 
make their way in these new fields with small means of support. 

A larger supply of candidates would undoubtedly call the 
attention of the men to the special needs of the Church’s pioneer 
fields, in a way almost impossible when all the available candi- 
dates are required for the supply of normal calls. If thus men’s 
attention were turned towards the Church’s harder fields, there 
seems good ground for confidence that they would not shrink 
back from the methods of self-denial necessary to meet their 
conditions. Men of some means, or men able for some years, at 
any rate, to lead a celibate life, have in their hands possibilities 
i of achieving for Christ and perishing souls, that which others 
cannot under present circumstances attempt to do. 

God grant to the Church, both clergy and people, that they 
may not be found slow to offer themselves willingly in this day 
of His power. 


NEW PAPYRI DISCOVERED. 
Nn EW YORK, April 29.—[ Special. ]|—German scholars believe 


that a new gospel—a new inspired record of Christ’s life 
and teachings—has been found. The new gospel is believed to 
be the lost gospel to the Egyptians and its author to be none 
other than St. Peter, the chief of the apostles. The seholars 
who assign so tremendous an importance to this newly discov- 
ered manuscript are Professors W. Spiegelberg, K. Schmidt, and 
Adolf Jacoby, of the University of Strasburg, all of whom are 
among the leading biblical students and archeologists of Ger- 
many. 

They have discovered only two pages of this gospel, each 
haying words on both sides, but being badly torn. They were 
found among a batch of Egyptian papyri purchased at Cairo 
for the library of the University. The writing is in Coptic, the 
language spoken by the Egyptians at the time of the Saviour’s 
birth and during the early centuries of the Church., The first 
fragment contains a prayer by Christ and an address by Him to 
the apostles. There appears to be an account of the agony at 
Gethsemane closely resembling those in St. Matthew, St. Mark, 
and St. Luke. 

But this fragment purports to be written by an eye witness. 
Now, only St. Peter, St. John, and St. James were present at 
Gethsemane. ‘The new gospel, therefore, must have been writ- 
ten by St. Peter or St. James. The sécond fragment is much 
more incomplete than the other, but there is little doubt that 
it is part of an account of the resurrection —Ohicago Tribune. 
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THE LOUISIANA COUNCIL. 


HE Sixty-second Annual Council of the Church in Louisiana 
convened on the Second Wednesday after Easter, April 25th, at 
Christ Church Cathedral. It was opened with a celebration of 
the Holy Eucharist, at which the Bishop was celebrant, assisted by 
the Rev. Dr. Warner, Dr. Waters, Dr. Percival, Dr. Wells, Dr. Dun- 
ean Mr. Philson, and Mr. Tardy. Mr. Philson acted as epistoler, 
Dr. Percival as gospeler, Dr. Duncan as server, while the other clergy 
assisted in the distribution of the elements. This opening service 
was attended by an exceedingly large congregation, the largest for 
some years. A procession of clergy and choir formed in the chapel, 
marched down the side aisle and up the nave of the Cathedral, sing- 
ing the inspiring old favorite, “The Church’s One Foundation.” 
The sermon was preached by the Rev. C. C. Kramer, of the 
Church of the Epiphany, New Iberia, and it was exceedingly instruc- 
tive and interesting. The preacher took for his text, two passages 
; from Holy Scripture, St. Matt. vi. 10 and Rev. xxi. 2-5, and his sub- 
ject was “The Church in its relationship to the Kingdom of God.” 
He dwelt upon the Catholic and Apostolic character of the Church, 
did credit to those whose motives were good, and said, “If we are to 
develop a kingdom like unto the vision of the apocalypse, we must 
have our hearts inflamed with love, and our lives engaged in service. 
f We who are commissioned ambassadors of Christ know what it is to 
belong to a militant Church. Let us see that this Church never be- 
comes pusillanimous in the strife. Our King calls for an expansion 
of His kingdom. Let us raise, then, the standard of the cross and 
conquer in the Name of Him who was nailed thereon; and the King 
who wore the crown of thorns shall assure each wavering heart: “Be 
thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of life.” 
; The usual committees were appointed. The Council was treated 
to quite a surprise and pleasure at the evening session at seeing in 
_ the chancel, at the side of our own dearly loved Bishop Sessums, the 
esteemed Bishop of Chicago, the Rt. Rev. Dr. McLaren, beloved by 
_ his own Diocese and revered and admired by everyone. Bishop Ses- 
sums, in beautiful and feeling language, introduced the Bishop of 
Chicago to the members of the Council, and Bishop McLaren re- 
sponded in equally feeling and beautiful words, The Council unan- 
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imously adopted a resolution of greeting to the Bishop of Chicago 
and of great pleasure at his presence at this particular time. 

Bishop Sessums’ address was a masterly one, and was listened to 
with rapt attention. The Board of Missions, The Orphans’ Home, 
The Diocesan Free Kindergarten, and the General Work of the 
Church, received special mention. Deaths in the Gena Ch and 


. in the Diocese were alluded to very touchingly. The large Confirma- 


tion classes presented by the rectors of Trinity and St. Anna’s, New 
Orleans, and by the rector of St. Mark’s, Shreveport, were spoken of 
as evidences of strong, aggressive work. ‘The Social Problem, Church 
and State, and the Expansion of the Kingdom of God, were treated in 
an admirable way. Among many jewels of wisdom and instruction, 
scattered generously by Bishop Sessums in his address, we quote the 
following apt, strong, and wise words: 


“Tf the priceless heritage of truth and love shrined for us within 
the Catholic Church, wherein the Church of the ancient creeds were 
realized in all its inspiration and fulness, the discouragement which 
so often confronts us concerning home missions, could be vanquished, 
and the theory that our civilized neighbors need no further gospel, 
and the charge that missionary effort is merely sectarian partisan- 
ship, could alike be answered. The right, the duty, and the privilege, 
of seeking this missionary extension are all included in the sure 
knowledge that in the ideals, organization, and life of the Catholic 
Church, obedience to God and satisfaction to human needs may be 
supremely achieved. To present to men the Church plan, to draw 
them into the Church life, as different from the Sect plan and the 
Sect life, is to effect the organization of humanity on the basis of 
love instead of selfishness, is to interpret individual salvation and 
welfare as dependent on and included in the common welfare, the 
common faith and common life of a divine society. The religion 
which the Catholic Church presents to men justifies its claim in the 
complete fulfilment which it brings to human nature, in the develop- 
ment of all the practical, emotional, and rational powers of the being; 
it upholds free institutions and promotes progress because it best 
employs and harmonizes the principles of authority and liberty, 
progress and conservatism, and it best meets materialism and worldli- 
ness by that Sacramental System which would consecrate visible and 
earthly things to spiritual uses, which would uplift all earthly his- 
tory and make it a sign and give it a commission to express the 
divine and the eternal. 


THe REPORT of the Protestant Episcopal Association elicited 
much debate. The debate was introduced by the Rev. EH. W. Hunter, 
who requested from the Protesant Episcopal Association, information 
concerning the consolidation and distribution of certain funds of the 
Diocese by this Association. A long, lively, and witty debate ensued, 
participated in by a large number of clergy and laity. Resolutions, 
substitutes and amendments, were freely offered. The Diocese of 
Louisiana having been duly incorporated, there was no practical 
utility in the continuation of the Protestant Episcopal Association. 
This Protestant Episcopal Association was formed years ago, when 
the Church in Louisiana was in its infancy. Only one of the original 
members, and he was a youth when he became a member, survives 
to-day. This Association claimed the right to administer certain 
funds of the Diocese. The Diocese having been incorporated it was 
asserted, was capable of administering all the funds. There was no 
need for two separate bodies to do the work which one body, the 
Diocese, was able to accomplish. 


Judge Hunt and Judge McConnell were the principal debaters. 
Judge Hunt advocated the administration of the funds by the incor- 
porated Diocese, and Judge McConnell (the surviving incorporator of 
the Protestant Episcopal Association), advocated the continuation of 
the work of the Protestant Episcopal Association. After a great 
display of legal light and many dry and sparkling flashes of wit from 
Judge Hunt, the matter was referred to the committee on canons, to 
report Friday evening. The following summary of the report of the 
treasurer of the Protestant Episcopal Association may be of interest: 

Episcopal Fund—Receipts, $1,159.20; disbursements, $1,159; 
balance, 20 cents. Goodrich Fund—Balance on hand $509.30. Mis- 
sion Fund—Balance on hand 187.28. Fund for support of superan- 
nuated and disabled clergymen and their widows and orphans—Re- 
eeipts, $836.57; disbursements, $836.22; balance, 32 cents. Diocesan 
House Fund—Receipts, $211.70; disbursements, $143.75; balance, 
$67.95. Aggregate of Securities, $4,501.09. 

This does not include funds in the possession of the Incorporated 
Diocese, for, up to this Council, the “Incorporated Diocese” and the 
“Protestant Episcopal Association” both held and administered the 
funds of the Diocese. 

At the election for the Standing Committee, to the great regret 
of his many friends, Dr.. Warner, the beloved rector of Trinity, de- 
clined the nomination to serve on same for the ensuing Conciliar 
Year. His declination left the field open to others, and Drs. J. Per- 
cival, H. H. Waters, and Chas. L. Wells, were elected from the 
clergy, and Messrs. G. Westfeldt, J. McConnell, and Col. T. L. Macon, 
from the laity; Rev. Dr. Percival the President, Mr. G. R. Westfeldt 
the Secretary. The other elections were re-elections, save in the case 
of the Rev. J. 8S. Moore, who declined being re-elected Registrar, and 
gave place to Dr. Wells; and the election of the Rev. E. W. Hunter 
as Alternate to the General Convention, in place of the Rev. M. 
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Brewster, now in the Diocese of Alabama. One or two other vacan- 
cies were also filled. 

The treasurers presented reports, Treasurer Belknap making the 
interesting statement that 96 per cent. of the entire assessment of the 
Diocese had een paid. 

The Bishop reported that the Diocese had $1,000 for work among 
the colored people from the General Board of Missions, and that an 
additional appropriation had been made of $1,500 to enable him to 
organize work among the colored people, where such work was not 
now being carried on. The Theological Department of the University 
of the South received warm words of commendation from the Bishop, 
and he urged more generous support to the institution. Mr. Coyle 
was elected to represent the interest of the University among the 
laity. This was an excellent election, as Mr. Coyle is a man of great 
influence and ample means. 


The Bishop addressed the Council on the subject of the Diocesan 
Journal, The Diocese of Louisiana, and urged that it receive more 
generous support. Several addresses followed, bearing upon the ex- 
cellence of The Diocese of Lowisiana, and a resolution, offered by Mr. 
F. Nicholls, endorsing the journal, was unanimously adopted. 

A resolution was adopted “that the Board of Trustees of the 
Children’s Home consider the advisability of incorporating the Home 
with the Diocese of Louisiana, and transferring the property to the 
same.” A resolution was also adopted “That “the Protestant Epis- 
copal Association be requested, on the appointment of the Executive 
Committee of the Diocese, to transfer the funds and other property 
now in the hands of the Association to the Diocese of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Louisiana; the said property, however, to be held 
sacred to all the purposes and objects for which it was originally 
given, bequeathed, or contributed.” 

These resolutions were very important, and their adoption must 
certainly tend to the best interests of the Diocese. 

In the report on the State of the Church, fault was found with 
the failure of some parishes to send in Parochial Statements, but it 
was a source of gratification to see an increase of Baptisms and 
Confirmations, and of finances to the extent of $12,000. Notwith- 
standing the inability of the Bishop to fulfil all of his appointments, 
by reason of illness, the number of those confirmed was 492, an 
increase of 16 per cent. A general healthy condition of affairs 
through the whole Diocese was evidenced by this report, and con- 
gratulations were tendered. A resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Canons: 

“Resolved, That to the blank form of parochial reports there be 
added ‘Removed, but not canonically transferred.’ ” 


The resolution provoked some laughter and a few speeches, there 
being no parish lines in the city. Some pertinently asked, “Removed 
where? ‘Transferred where?” The question as to who are to be con- 
sidered communicants for purposes of assessment is an open one, and 
its solution is left to the individual rector. The question has often 
been discussed on the floor of the Council, but has never been settled. 
The committee on the State of the Church seemed to think that the 
number of communicants should be larger than reported, but that is 
hardly probable, as each rector, under vexed conditions, does the best 
he can to be accurate: 


The committee on Necrology reported resolutions on Frank New- 
combe Butler and General William Porcher Miles, which were ordered 
printed in the journal. Dr. Wells resigned the position of Registrar 
and nominated the Rev. H. R. Carson, who was elected. The Bishop 
announced some committees “To enquire into work among newsboys 
with special reference to the Newsboys’ Home and Lodging House,” 
the Rev. Dr. Wells, Messrs. T. W. Young, and J. Watts Kearney; “To 
serve on the Board of Missions,” Messrs. J. W. Kearney, J. B. 
McGehee, R. H. Cage, and N. C. Blanchard; “To act on the Finance 
Committee,” Messrs. E. Belknap, H. D. Forsyth, F. W. Nicholls, T. C. 
Barrett, and W. J. Montgomery. 


The hour of adjournment was then announced. The Bishop made 
a few touching and hopeful remarks congratulating the Council upon 
its labows, and expressed the hope that the future would witness 
greater good accomplished. The Creed was then recited, the Gloria 
in Hacelsis sung, a few prayers read, and with the Benediction from 
the Bishop, the Council adjourned with glad hearts, high aims, and 
hopeful spirits. 

INTERESTING EVENTS DURING THE SESSION OF THE ANNUAL COUNCIL. 

THE Rey. Albert R. Edbrooke, last curate of St. Paul’s, now 
rector of the Church of the Good Shepherd, Lake Charles, was pre- 
sented with a handsome gold watch by the vestry of St. Paul’s 
Church. Mr. Edbrooke is a good worker, and in his new field of 
labor will surely accomplish much for the Church. 

THE Woman’s Auxiliary of the Board of Missions held an annual 
meeting on Thursday, April 26th. It was opened with a celebration 
of the Holy Communion, at which Dean Wells was celebrant. The 
Rey. Byron Holly, the new rector of Grace Church, delivered the 
sermon. Mr. Holly is a very interesting speaker, and the ladies and 
others present were greatly helped by his warm, earnest, and encour- 
aging-words. 

The Junior Auxiliary held its annual meeting in caeion with 
the Woman’s Auxiliary. Very interesting remarks were made by 
Bishop Sessums, Dr. Waters, Mrs. Ritharaecw: and others, while 
several encouraging letters were read, among them one from Miss G. 
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Suthon, who is cared for by the Woman’s Auxiliary, and who does 
missionary work in Japan. 


Tue ladies of the various city parishes enjoyed the privilege of 


preparing, each day, during the session of the Council, an elegant 
lunch at the Diocesan House. The clergy and laity from all parts 
of the Diocese found in these luncheons not only excellent repasts, 
but pleasant opportunities for converse and association. Matrons 
and misses joined in serving the delegates, and thus gave to the 
choice provisions the delightful flavor of their presence. 

Tur annual meeting of the Children’s Branch of the Auxiliary 
was held at St. Paul’s Church on Sunday afternoon April 29th. It 
was largely attended and quite enthusiastic. 

Tue annual missionary service took place at Christ Church 
Cathedral on the night of Sunday April 29th. The Bishop was 
elated at the large attendance, and the speeches in behalf of Diocesan 
Missions were bright, earnest, and enthusiastic. The city and country 
clergy and laity attended in a body, and the service was as happy 
and hopeful as one could desire. The speeches were exceedingly 
practical and calculated to do lasting good in the way of quickening 
zeal and inducing liberality in and for missions in the Diocese. 
Quite a number of the clergy, including the Bishop, delivered ad- 
dresses. 


LETTERS FROM A PARSON LAID ON THE SHELF. 


T I were taken down from the shelf, carefully dusted, wound 
up, and put in a pulpit to preach in this first week in May, 
I would probably say about this: 

Dearly beloved, when Thackeray moved into his house on 
Palace Green, his daughter, Mrs. Ritchie, in her charming remi- 
niscences, tells us that he wrote the following prayer in his note 
book: “I pray Almighty God that the words I write in this house 
may be pure and honest; that they may be dictated by no per- 


sonal spite, unworthy motive, or unjust greed for gain; that they 


may tell the truth as far as I know it, and tend to promote love 
and peace amongst men, for the sake of Christ our Lord.” 

Now, .this is the time of year when there is a great deal of 
moving. It seems to be in our American blood to change our 
homes every year or so, and the streets lately have been full of 
drays loaded with mean looking furniture; for all furniture 
looks mean, jumbled up in the full sunlight. Many of my hear- 
ers, then, are just settling down in new abiding places; and 
would it not be a good time to make a prayer like this of 
Thackeray’s ? 


You may say, “Why, that is about writing novels, and 1am ~ 
If there ever 


no novel writer.” Iam very glad you are not. 
was a lot of garbage and rubbish, it is the great mass of the 
novels now written. It is a comfort to think that you are not 
adding to the heap. Thackeray mentioned novels, because novel 
writing was his occupation, and he had that principally in his 
mind; but you certainly can see that a hundred words may be 
substituted for “novels,” and that the prayer has a general appli- 


cation. 


I wish with all my heart that some of our principal novelists, 
no matter whether they have moved or not, would go down on 
their knees this May morning and pray this prayer with all 
their hearts. We might be spared, then, this everlasting harp- 
ing on the string of illicit love and conjugal infidelity. It is, 
alas! too common; but we get so sick of hearing about it and 
dwelling upon it. Surely there are other “motifs” which might 
occupy the great talents now devoted to this unhealthy sort of 
novel. Luckily, as I said, we are not novel writers. Let us see 
how the prayer applies to us, and if you will substitute “my 
words” for “novels” in this prayer, you will soon see how you can 
make every syllable of it your own prayer. 


Here, then, you are in your new house, and you have put 
your tumbled things into some sort of order. JI hope you may 
be happier in it than in the old, though you will find the words 
of the old Latin poet very true: “We change our sky, but we do 
not change our character.” JI hope you may not be vinegar 
introduced into a neighborhood of honey, nor discern that you 
have only left the frying pan to find yourself in the fire; but let 
us get at the prayer. 


Without intending any pun, I will call it a Moving Prayer. 
“T pray Almighty God that the words I say in this house, and the 
words I write from here, may be pure and honest.” Of course, 
you understand that merely kneeling down and saying these 
words, without any serious and sustained attempt on your part 
to carry them out in your daily life, will be just emptiness. 
Prayer and practice must pull in double harness. If you suc- 
ceed, then, in speaking only pure and honest words in this new 
house, you will have levelled mountains. 


It will have been a | 


_ unnecessarily plain speaking. 
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happy move for you, much more fruitful that better air and 
more fashionable neighbors. 


Homes are very much like coins. Some ring so hollow. 
‘The words we hear there may be couched in elegant English 
and spoken with modulated voice, but somehow or other you do 
not feel that they are honest, that they are out of the heart, that 
they are worth their face. Do not think that honest words mean 
What you are to pray for is, 
that your words may be the reflection of a pure and honest state 
of mind and mode of life. 


Now, notice the next phrase of the prayer: “that my words 


. may be dictated by no personal spite, unworthy motive, or unjust 


greed for gain.” Very soon you will have visitors in your new 
house, and as they sit there, and you begin to talk about your 
neighbors (it is just canting nonsense to say that you can avoid, 
or ought to avoid, talking about them), take the greatest care 
that no “personal spite” colors their meaning. Are people to 
be “skinned alive” in your parlor, because they have done you 
some trifling, perhaps unintentional, injury? Or, again, are 
you, from some unworthy motive, or unjust greed for gain, to 
distort facts, to agree with statements you know to be untrue, 
or to chime in with expressions which throw dishonor on your 
Christian faith? Let the new home be a discourager of all 
such eyil things. 


Then the prayer goes on: “that I may tell the truth as far as 
I know it.” Notice that “as far as I know it.” That shuts out 
surmises, and conjectural conclusions, and meanings you would 
like to read into the truth. 


Then come the concluding words, “that my speech may 
tend to promote love and peace amongst men for the sake of 
Christ our Lord.” This does not mean that you are always to 
talk religion in your home. People will keep clear of it if you 
do that. 
peace, because He came to bring it, because you can only follow 
Him by helping it on, that you will never speak, yourself, in this 
house, nor allow to be spoken, words which will tend to make 
trouble, to upset family concord, to separate friends, to encour- 
age scandal, or to fan anger. 


Confess, now, that this will be a good prayer for us all, 
whether we have just moved, or are holding on still to the old 
house. Curyton Locke. 


LIFE. 


What is life, but as we make it 
By our constant toil and aim? 
’"Tis a case of make—ill use it, 
Thus to win or lose the game; 
By our lives and constant effort, - 
We shall either win or lose, 
And if we ourselves mismanage, 
We should others not abuse. 


Hy Neither poverty nor riches 
Will our happiness create, 
Yet the world seems to be striving 
Life from this view to debate ; 
*Tis the soul and Christian spirit 
77 Make our weal or make our woe; 
And if we will find life’s blessing, 
’Tis where Christian feelings flow, 


i ‘ Where love binds and holds the heart bound 
In a slavery divine, 
Where the life is consecrated, 4 
' Love with labor to combine: 
Where the thought of self is absent, 
In desire for other’s good. 
Surely, that is life worth living, 
fi i Which we could live, if we would. 
’ . 
Then we'd find life one long pleasure, 
Whether rich or whether poor, 
And we would be loved and happy 
And our souls would be more pure, 
And if we have grief and sorrow, 
’Tis a lesson that we need, 
2h To make pure our souls and noble; 
Surely, this we should believe. 


Let us not think life intended, 
Just earth’s riches to collect: 
Making that our main ambition, 
While we better things reject,; 
‘That was never God's intention, 
When he placed us on this earth; 
For the love of God and mankind, 
Far more to our souls is worth. 
MarrHa SHuParp LIPPINcor?. 
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But it means that because your Lord Christ loves . 


A SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVER 


r HRIST CHURCH, Macon, Ga., has enjo; 
celebrating during this and the past w 
anniversary oe its existence. 


on the Misecioon of Easter Day. At this time there _ 
played on the chancel floor, models of the first church 
and of the present building, which were very beautiful, and 
excited the interest of the children as well as their elders. At 
the same time there was given a brief sketch of the history of 
the parish, and the Sunday School made its Easter offering for 
missions, amounting to about $70.00. 

On Wednesday, the 18th, which was the day of the anni- 
versary, there was a celebration of the Holy Communion, espe- 
cially intended for the members of the Ladies’ Aid Society, 
and the women workers of the parish. At this service a sketch 
of the work of this Society, prepared by one of its faithful 
members, was read by the rector in place of a sermon, The 
Society has been in existence, with some intervals, from 1838, 
and has contributed large sums of money towards the mainte- 
nance and improvement of the parish. The church, built in 
1851, the rectory, the organ, and remodelling of the church on 
two separate occasions, the enlargement of the rectory, and, 
three years since, the furnishing and beautifying of the church, 
besides many benevolent and missionary objects, have been in 
considerable part the result of the devoted labors of these noble 
women, and their sainted predecessors. On the occasion of 
this service the Society made its Easter offering, amounting to 
$350.00. 

On Sunday, April 22nd, there was an early celebration of 
the Holy Communion, and at 11 o’clock, full morning service 
and Holy Communion, together with an historical sketch, and 
the reading of a paper on certain critical periods in the history 
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of the parish, the latter having been written by the Rey. Chaun- 
cey C, Williams, D.D., of Augusta, Ga., formerly rector of the 
parish. 

The offering of the congregation at Easter and during the 
anniversary services amounted to $2,100. 

At night the Bishop of the Diocese was present, and con- 
ferred the rite of holy Confirmation upon a class of 11. males 
and 9 females, and also preached a vigorous and encouraging 
sermon, appropriate to the anniversary celebration of the parish. 

On Monday night, April 23d, was held in the parish house a 
social reunion of the members of the parish, to which were also 
invited the members of the other congregations of the Church 
in this city. The presence of Bishop and Mrs. Nelson added 
greatly to the pleasure and interest of this occasion, but it was 
with deep regret that the parish were compelled to forego the 
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happiness of haying present with them, the former rectors of 
the parish, some or all of whom, it was hoped, would attend. 

It was a happy coincidence that the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the parish was also the tenth anniversary of the rector- 
ship of the present rector. 

Ohrist Church, Macon, was admitted into union with the 
reorganized convention of the Diocese of Georgia, on April 18th, 
1825. It was the result of the first missionary effort of the 
then feeble Diocese, for the upbuilding of the Church in this 
great State of Georgia. 

The first rector was the Rey. Lot Jones. The parish began 
its history as the first religious organization in the then newly- 
established town of Macon, and with every prospect of a rapid 
and prosperous growth. Indeed, within one year a Sunday 
School of nearly 100 children was gathered, and steps were 
taken for the immediate erection of a church, on a lot given 
by the State of Georgia. 

These hopeful prospects were, however, suddenly disturbed 
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“under,” to quote the words of the late Bishop Elliott, “the ef- 
feets of one of those winds of religious excitement which are 
brought to bear so systematically upon our effots.” The rector 
was compelled to resign, and for five years the rectorship re- 
mained vacant. 

In 1833 the Rev. Seneca Bragg became rector, to whom, 
during a ministry of fourteen years, the parish owed its revival 
and successful establishment. A church was at once built, and 
was opened for service on Sexagesima Sunday, 1834. It was of 
brick in the form of a Roman cross, and contained sittings for 
about 350 people. It was consecrated on March 25th, 1838, by 
Bishop Kemper, acting at the request of Bishop Bowen of South 
Carolina, who at that time had provisional charge of the Diocese 
of Georgia. . 

Mr. Bragg resigned in consequence of ill health in 1846, and 
was immediately succeeded by the Rev. Jos. A. Shanklin, whose 
intellectual gifts, great spiritual energy and earnestness, and 
gifts as a preacher, profoundly affected the spiritual life of the 
parish. 

In 1850, “in view of the small size and unsafe condition 
of the church building, an effort was made to erect a new one. 
The new church was finished and consecrated on May 2nd, 1852, 
and is the church which is now occupied by the congregation. 
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Mr. Shanklin resigned in 1854, and was succeeded by the Rey. 
Henry K. Rees, who remained in charge for fifteen years, a 
period including the stormy years of the Civil War. 

The tribulations of those days, however, caused no diminu- 
tion in the activity of the church. Mission work was begun in 
two sections of the dity. One of these, St. Barnabas’ Mission, 
is still a part of the parish, and is served at present by the Rev. 
F. H. Craighill. 

The other, in 1869, was organized into a parish under the 
name of St. Paul’s, by a number of the members of Christ 
Church, and the Rev. Mr. Rees became its first rector. Mr. 
Rees was succeeded by the Rev. Benjamin Johnson, who, after 
a rectorship of over five years, resigned, and associated himself 
with the movement known as the “Reformed Episcopal Church.” 

The withdrawal of a large number of families in the estab- 
lishment of St. Paul’s, and the defection of the succeeding rec- 
tor, weakened and somewhat demoralized Christ Church parish. 
But the recovery was rapid and complete under the succeeding 
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rector, the Rey. C. C. Williams, who remained until January Ist, 
1878, when he resigned, leaving a parish restored in unity and 
strength. He was succeeded by the Rev. Otis A. Glazebrook, 
who remained until 1881, when he was compelled to resign by 
reason of an injury received in a railway accident. During his 
time, a chapel was built for the Sunday School by the late Mrs. 
John L. Jones, in memory of her husband, who was for many 
years a vestryman of the parish. A mission was also started on 
the east side of the river, for which a chapel was afterwards 
built by the influence of the Rev. Jas. R. Winchester, and is now 
a mission of the parish, known as St. John’s. 

Mr. Winchester became rector in 1882 and resigned in 
February, 1890. During his rectorship the church was remod- 
eled and improved in the interior, at an expense of over $6,000. 
His indefatigable work was and has continued to be a great 
blessing to the parish. During the same period, Mrs. John L. 
Jones, previously mentioned, bequeathed a large sum to the 
vestry for the erection and maintenance of a Church Home for 
Indigent Ladies of the parish, which has since been built, and 
is now in successful operation as a memorial to the eal 
woman whose beneficence created it. 

The present rector, the Rev. Frederick F. Reese, sede 
charge on April 18th, 1890. During this period the church 
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has been still further beautified and improved by the generous 
contribution of the people and the loving labors of the Ladies’ 
Aid Society, at an expense of $2,500.00. The rectory has also 
been enlarged by the same means. 

During the entire existence of the parish, there have been 
1,613 baptisms, 1,107 confirmations, 365 marriages, and 960 fun- 
erals, and the contributions have amounted to $250,272.00. This 
does not include the parochial expenses for the early years of 
the parish, as it was not customary to make any report of them. 

During the ten years of the present rectorship, there have 
been 224 baptisms, 154 confirmations, 67 marriages, and 162 


funerals. 


The communicants number at present about 325. The con- 


tributions for ten years have amounted to $66,500.00, of which 


$12,400.00 have been contributed for the poor, for parochial 
missions, and for diocesan, foreign, and domestic missions. 


JULIA P. JONES HOME FOR LADIES 
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“THE CHURCH IN THEIR HOUSE.” 
By rue Rey. J. P. T. Incranam, D.D. 


HAVE just received a tearful letter from one of a handful 
of communicants of the Church living in a village of about 
fifty houses, in Illinois. They have no church or pastor, or any 
Church service, although they have faithfully used every effort 
to secure them, but in vain. The writer of the letter says, “The 
cross has been a heavy one to me.” In answer, the undersigned 
has advised as follows, and as it may encourage others in small 
places to use the little that they have, I beg to present it through 
Tue Living Cuurcu. 
My dear 
As to your heartache over Church matters, let me tell you 
what to do. You have read how in the apostles’ days, the people 
had the “Church in their house” (see Rom. xvi. 5 and I. Cor. 
xvi. 19 and Philemon 3). The members of a family, with 
perhaps a few neighbors, assembled on the Lord’s Day, without 
any minister excepting perhaps an occasional visiting one to 
‘administer the Lord’s Supper. But ordinarily, the man of the 
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3 et 
house, or the woman of the house, or one of the neighb rs, would 
read a chapter of the Old Testament accord: ing to the old syna- 
gogue custom, and a portion of any of th Eos s that had 
lately been written, or any Epistle from an apo that oF 


the Lord’s Prayer. This would nyearalle be the servi i 
“Church in their house.” Now, can’t you and sister, and per- 
haps one or two neighbors, meet together in your house, and out 
of the abundance of our Prayer Book have some such service 
every Lord’s Day? You know that our Blessed Lord will Him- 
self meet vou there, for He has promised that “where two or 
three are gathered together in My Name, there am I in the midst 
of them.” Many years ago, I suggested’this kind of service to 
a dear Mother in Israel, who had moved from Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, out into the country. And she, with her husband and 
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boys, began sugb services in their big farm-house kitchen every 
Sunday afternoon, and the neighbors gradually began to come in. 
In less than a year Bishop Kemper came, and in that kitchen 
confirmed eight or ten persons. One of those boys is now a 
faithful and beloved clergyman in Illinois. Many times I have 
suggested to a family in some small town or village, which the 
Church had not reached, this kind of service, and it has resulted 
in good, healthy, organized parishes. Try it. Don’t begin too 
large, by renting a room, but use what you have in hand, and 
the dear Lord will add all that is necessary. And tell sister 
to bring her two little boys, 6 and 38, into the service, giving 
each little fellow a Prayer Book to hold in his hands. And 
teach them beforehand bits of the service to say in unison with 
the grown people, and a line or two of the hymn. It is a better 
training than any ordinary Sunday School can get up, for they 
are growing up in the use of the Prayer Book “with the old 
folks,” and will become steadfast attendants at church. 


We quote now from another Missouri 


[Dr. Ingraham writes from Missouri. 
“We have no. . 


letter received from a layman almost at the same time: 

Episcopal Church nearer than 28 miles, without direct railway connection, so I 

carry on services in my own family. daily and Sunday, with now and then a vis- 
jtor. There are ten members of my own household, so we make up a very fair 
unday school.’’-— EDITOR L, C.] 
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SOME MISTAKES OF THE REV.“JOHN WAT- 
SON'S ARTIST. 


& THE Rey. A. Kancestey Gover. 


HAV already pointed out on sufficient authority, the mis- 

takes of the Rey. John Watson in his Life of the Master, 
now appearing in McClure’s Monthly, and, as his papers are 
illustrated by highly colored pictures of oriental dress, with 
copious explanatory footnotes, by the artist Linson, I feel bound 
to direct attention also to Linson’s flagrant errors in the matter 
of Jewish usages. 

On page 298 of the February issue, in speaking of the Jew- 
ish “tallith,” he says: “The tallith is the cloth worn over the 
head during prayer.” 

Now, the Jewish “tallith” in the time of our Lord was not 
merely a prayer cloth, to be thrown over the head at prayer, but 
rather it was the regular outer garment of the Jews; the only 
part of it that had any relation whatever to religious devotion 
having been the sacred “fringe” in each of the four corners, the 
garment having been square by law. Just because the artist 
sees modern Jews wearing the ftallith in the synagogue as a 
prayer cloth, he apparently assumes that the Bible and modern 
tallith are identical garments, and in his illustrations to Wat- 
son’s articles, Linson represents Christ and others with the 
modern tallith laid over their shoulders as an extra and special 
garment. 4 

The ancient tallith has dwindled down to its present small 
and stereotyped form, and is in use by all modern orthodox 
Jews; but to see this prayer cloth of modern Judaism upon the 
head or shoulders of Jews living at the time of Christ, outside of 
the other clothing, is indeed ludicrous to those who know the 
difference between the old outer robe, or fallith, and its present 
rabbinic survival, or mere synagogue “prayer cloth.” 

On page 298 of the same issue, Watson’s artist further says: 
“The zizzith is the small fringed garment of the same device 
(as the fallith) for the back and front of the body.” 

Linson is wholly at sea here, since the zizzith means in 
Hebrew merely fringe, or tassel, tied in the corners of the tallith 
or other square garment in accordance with Numbers xv. 38. 
The artist, in his ignorance of Jewish law and custom, has here 
confused the legal “fringes” or “zizzith” with the garment (little 
tallith) which he attempts to describe. 

On the same page, Linson also declares: “When a Jewish 
boy arrives at the age of 13 he becomes a man of the Covenant.” 

Now, the fact is that a Jew becomes a “son (not man) of the 
covenant” on the eighth day after his birth, at his circumcision, 
the latter rite being the outward sign of his covenant relation- 
ship with Jehovah. He does not wait until his thirteenth year 
to enter into this covenant, any more than a Church boy would 
be put off until so late a day before being baptized into the 
Church. As I have said in the paper on Dr. Watson’s Mistakes, 
a Jewish boy reaches his majority at the age, not of 12 years, 
but of 13 years and one day. At this age a boy becomes a “son 
of the commandment,” and not a “son of the covenant,” as Wat- 
son’s artist would make him. He is then confirmed in the com- 
mandments of the law, and takes upon himself all the responsi- 
bilities of an adult Jew, being bound to keep all the command- 
ments of both the Law and the Talmud. He is thenceforth 
called, in Hebrew, Bar-Mitzvah (son of the commandment). 

In his illustrations of the dress of Jesus, Linson shows, 
likewise, lamentable lack of knowledge. In the*Calling of the 
Apostles, in the February McClure, the under garment is white, 
the girdle blue, and the outer garment, or tallith, dark brown; 
while in the scene of Jesus in the Synagogue at Nazareth, the 
Lord’s under garment is blue, the tallith white, while over all 
is seen the above criticized prayer cloth, known only to post- 
Biblical Jews. In this latter illustration, as also in that of the 
Healing of the Withered Hand, Jesus is shown bare-headed in 
the synagogue, which was an impossibility. Now, both tradition 
and the best scholars unite in holding that the color of our 
Lord’s dress was throughout, unbleached white, since civilians 
in general thus were attired. Only those in official circles wore 
colored clothing (comp. Schaff- i erzog, art., “Dress,” and 
Smith’s Bible Dict.). 

The “tunic,” or under garment worn by Christ, instead of 
having been coat-shaped, ‘as in some of Linson’s pictures, was 
“of one piece, woven from the top throughout,” while His ¢allith 
was, by law, square and seamed, with an opening for the head in 
the middle. Sometimes, however, the tallith was more like an 
immense shawl, square, and provided with the fringes. 

Between the mistakes of both Dr. Watson and his artist, we 
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fear the readers of the Life of the Master will gain many wrong 
impressions of Jewish customs. Such manifest errors only go 
to show how a man, however popular and able he may be in his 
own line, cannot always be relied upon for accuracy when he 
steps aside from his special field, to tread fields unfamiliar to 
him. 


“BEFORE YOU INTO GALILEE.” 


By tue Rev. Epw. Wu. WORTHINGTON. 


HE appearance of the Risen Lord in Galilee extended the 
C fact of the Resurrection beyond the scene of its first dis- 
closure. Not the Holy City alone, but Galilee as well. He was 
risen for the whole world. No one community, no one set of 
men, no single age in the world’s history, could thenceforth lay 
exclusive claim to the Risen Christ. “Before you into Galilee” 
—yisen and victorious, He would be known, and through faith 
would be seen in His Resurrection glory, not in Jerusalem alone, 
but in Galilee as well; yea, everywhere, even unto the uttermost 

part of the-earth. 

His appointment in Galilee tested the faith of His disciples. 
A three days’ journey, and away from the scene of His first 
appearance. Would they make this effort? Would they take 
this journey? After all, Galilee rather than Jerusalem was to 
test their faith and seal their devotion. 

So also, in our own day and age, to some extent at least it 
is true that the Sundays which follow Easter, rather than Easter 
Day itself, are the severe test of a Christian’s devotion to his 
Risen Lord. When the message of the angel drew the thought of 
the disciples away from the splendid scene of the Resurrection 
itself, to the humbler field of Galilee, it was the proposal of a 
test to their devotion, which closely parallels the test to our 
devotion, in the transition from Easter Day to the humbler 
Sundays which follow. 

Low Sunday: What pathetic sadness there is in this title, 
as commonly interpreted! And yet Low Sunday, and all other 
Sundays of the year, are veritable festivals in honor of the Risen 
Christ. To the humbler worship which they offer, as well as to 
the splendid worship of Easter Day itself, we are bidden by our 
Lord’s own Resurrection message, “I go before you. There 
shall ye see Me.” 

The appointment in Galilee, and the instruction there given, 
opened the minds of the apostles to the truth, that they must 
translate the Easter fact into the high service and the intense 
devotion which befit the Risen Life. If Jerusalem reminded 


them of what Christ had done for them through His Resurree- 


tion, Galilee was to be their reminder of what they must do for 
Him under the inspiration of His Resurrection. Galilee there- 
fore settled the fact that Easter should be to the Christian far 
more than comforting assurance of immortality. In Qalilee, 
after His Resurrection, every recorded word that Christ spake, 
and every recorded message that He gave, touched upon what 
His disciples were to do in His service, and how they were to 
live, rather than what would become of them after death. 
Solemn witness, this Easter teaching in Galilee, to the 
almost universally forgotten fact, that the man who goes out of 


the world closing his soul obstinately to the hope of immortality, ’ 


is no more, perhaps less, an offender against his Risen Lord than 
the man who, having a King, Jesus Christ, raised from the dead, 
serves Him not, but leads a miserable, selfish, worldly, pleasure- 
seeking, perhaps wicked, life. 

From still another standpoint, our hearts move us to view 
the Galilean invitation. It led the apostles home, and brought 
them once more among their kindred and friends. Tradition 
teaches that of the Twelve, Judas alone was of Judea. The rest 
were Galileans. 
happy years of childhood, had grown to man’s estate. There they 
had shared with kindred—with fathers and mothers, brothers and 
sisters—the joys and sorrows of our common life. There, one 
and another of them, we may be sure, in years gone by, had 


yielded some dear one to death, and had come to know the grief | 


of a bereaved and wounded spirit. Surely in Galilee, in prox- 
imity to their homes, and amid the tombs of their fathers, it was 
most fitting that they should meet their Risen Lord and learn the 
full meaning of His Easter triumph. And we, at the Easter- 
tide, do not stand alone at the quiet resting-places of our loved 
ones, but come thither, as the disciples into Galilee, in response 


to the Christ’s gentle and tender invitation, “I go before you. — 


There shall ye see Me.” 


WueEN death, the great reconciler, has come, it is never our ten- 
derness that we repent of, but our severity.—G@eorge Eliot. 


In Galilee they had been born, had lived the — 
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Correspondence 


THE ORTHODOX GREEK CHURCH. 


To the Editor of The Living. Church: 


HROUGH your courtesy I have just received a copy of THE 

Livine Cuurcu for March 24th. My attention was drawn 

to the article on “The Russo-Greek Church, II.” I notice that 

several of the publications mentioned in that article have to do 
with the Orthodoa Greek Church. 

_ Perhaps some of your readers may like to know of addi- 
tional publications, all of which are written in a friendly spirit, 
in connection with the Holy Orthodox Church. 

1. In 1680, the Rev. Thomas Smith, chaplain of the Brit- 
ish Embassy, Constantinople, published in London, An Account 
of the Greek Church, as to its Doctrine and Rites of Worship; 
to which is added an account of the State of the Greek Church 
under Cyrillus Lucaris, Patriarch of Constantinople, with a re- 
lation of his sufferings and death. Unfortunately, this interest- 
ing work is out of print. My copy belonged to the late Canon 
Churton, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, England, and 
was given to me after his decease by his brother, the Bishop of 
Nassau. 

2. The Orthodox Church of the East in the Highteenth 
Century; being the Correspondence between the Eastern Patri- 
archs and the Non-Juring Bishops; by the late Rey. George Wil- 
liams, London, 1868; is also, I am afraid, out of print. This 
book, being full of official documents, is invaluable. 

3. I.constantly refer to the Occasional Papers of the 
Russo-Greek Committee of the American Church, issued be- 
tween 1863-1882. 

4, The Occasional Papers of the Eastern Church Associa- 
tion, published by Rivingtons, between 1860-1870, ought also 
to be mentioned. 

5. The Annual Reports of the revived Eastern Church 
Association from 1893-1899, printed at Oxford, throw a flood 
of light upon the inward life and teaching of portions of the 
Orthodox Church, particularly within the Patriarchate of Jeru- 
salem, and the Island of Cyprus. 

6. The Rev. Bagden-Hunt’s Brief Comparison of the Fun- 
damental Doctrines of the Anglican and Greek Churches, pab- 
lished by J. T. Hayes, London, is helpful. 

7. There is another small, well-known book, published by 
Hayes, 1870, written by the late Rev. J. ©. Bellett, entitled The 
Holy Eastern Church: A popular outline of its History, Doc- 
trines, Liturgies, and Vestments, with illustrations. 

8. In “Epochs of Church History,” edited by the Bishop 
of London, there is a readable volume on The Church and the 
Hastern Empire, by the Rev. H. F. Tozer, published by Long- 
mans, 1888. 

9. But a more elaborate work of the Rev. A. H. Hore, en- 
titled Highteen Centuries of the Orthodox Greek Church, pub- 
lished by James Parker & Co., Oxford, 1899, supplies an acknowl- 
edged want, and ought to have a large circulation. 

10. For those who do not feel disposed to purchase such an 
expensive Eastern Church history as the above, the Bishop of 
Salisbury’s Lecture, delivered at Oxford to the Summer School 
of Clergy in 1898, entitled The Church of England and the 
Eastern Patriarchates, and published at Salisbury for a few 
pence, by Bennett Brothers, will amply repay careful perusal. 

11. Two late publications issued by Thomas Baker, Lon- 
don, in 1898 and 1899, edited by an excellent Liturgical Scholar, 
Mr. J. N. W. B. Robertson, being official documents, are invalu- 
able. The first is The Orthodox Confession of the Catholic and 
Apostolic Hastern Church, drawn up in the year 1640 by Peter 
Mogila, Metropolitan of Kieff, and approved by the Synod of 
' Jassy in 1642, and subsequently by the Four Patriarchs, and 
again by the Synod of Jerusalem in 1672, and The Acts and 
Decrees of the Synod of Jerusalem, sometimes called the Coun- 
cul of Bethlehem, holden under Dositheus, Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem, in 1672, with an Appendix containing the Confession 
published with the name of Cyrii Lucar condemned by the 
Synod. 

12. ‘To pass over all liturgical works, I may just draw at- 
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tention to Hymns of the Eastern Church, translated by the late 
learned Dr. Neale, and published by Hayes. 
I suppose by far the greatest living aut 
dox Greek Church is your excellent Bishop E 
The Church House, THEODORE. 
Crimean Memorial Church, Constantinople, 
Tuesday before Easter, 1900. 


ority on. ms Ortho: 
Hale, of Cairo. 
a0) OW LING. 


A REPLY FROM BISHOP JOHNSTO 
To the Hditor of The Inving Church: 
| THINK your editorial reply to my letter in the last Livine 

CuurcH ealls for a brief answer in exculpation of myself 
from the guilt I am charged with,.as being the only American 
Bishop who admits Lutherans into the Episcopal Church without 
re-Confirmation. If my information is correct, and I think it is, 
the following Bishops did the same thing in their day, only they 
did not report their action: Bishops Howe, Stevens, and Bedell, 
to which I may add, Bishop Wilmer, of Alabama, a High 
Churehman, who instructed his clergy to admit the Lutherans 
to communion, without re-Confirmation, as they would never 
consent to the repetition of it. He said he would in this way get 
the children, and so add a very valuable element to the Church. 
Some of the best Christians I ever knew came in this way, and 
by receiving them without insisting upon re-Confirmation; whole 
families have been received to our Church who would otherwise 
have been lost to it. In no place is it more important to secure 
the children of Germans than in Texas. They are gradually 
absorbing the finest portions of the state, and are crowding out 
the Americans. Unless we secure a fair proportion of their 
children, the Episcopal Church in some counties will have to be 
abandoned. In such company as I have mentioned, I do not feel 
myself to be a sinner above all that dwell in America. 

There are several other very unfair things in your editorial 
which I will mention, but will not comment on at length. The 
first is that the South was lost to the Episcopal Church because 
of the Virginia type of Churchmanship which prevailed in its 
early settlement. The fact is, that it was lost because in those 
early days the Church was too weak to send missionaries into 
the then far West, and the whole of the Ohio and Mississippi 
River valleys were lost to it, and have never been regained. 
There is searce any part of the country where the Episcopal 
Church is weaker in proportion to population than in southern 
Illinois, and Arkansas, which have, from the beginning, been 
under the influence of the most advanced Churchmanship. 

As for matters being worse in West Texas than elsewhere, 
I do not admit. I thank God that, bad as they are, they are a 
good deal better than in many parts of the country. 

Tf you will read Bishop Brooke’s letter in the last Spirit of 
Missions, you will see an accurate photograph of the condition of 
the Episcopal Church in the whole West and Southwest. It 
can’t be bettered by doing the ostrich act. It grows out of a 
widespread, deep seated, and deplorable, condition of indiffer- 
ence to religion, and it demands the fervent prayers, and most 
earnest codperation ofall Christian people to find and apply a 
remedy. J.S. JOHNSTON. 


PROTESTANTISM A FAILURE. 

To the Editor of The Living Church: 
PROPOS of your editorials on Methodism and Bishop John- 
ston’s letter, I beg space for a few words expressive of my 
belief in the utter failure of Protestantism in toto, arrived at 
from experience in the mission field. J think I have a small 
right to speak on this subject, seeing I have worked as a mission- 
ary in Long Island, Nebraska, Minnesota, Western New York, 
and western Pennsylvania. It is true that in some of these 
fields I was only a lay-missionary, but the experience is just the 
same. I have found, wherever I have labored, this supreme and, 
to me, dreadful fact, that an enormous percentage of adults are 
unbaptized. My lot has been cast in communities that were 
almost entirely protestant, and where the Church was either 
scorned or severely let alone. I have seen revivals and camp 
meetings, blast of trumpets and beating of drums, everything 
in fact that the protestant mind could invent to draw crowds, 
and I state as an absolute truth that I have never heard one 
word about Baptism, much less the necessity of it, by any s0- 
called “preachers of the gospel” (heaven save the mark!) in all 
my experience. The Sacrament of Baptism and the Eucharist 
are studiously avoided, simply because these sacraments are not 
either believed or understood. They have emptied them of all 
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their meaning, and so are no longer necessary for salvation. 
Protestantism to-day stands for negation, sensation, sentiment, 
and sordid fanaticism. Protestant preachers do not dare to 
preach the whole Gospel of Christ. They have educated the 
people to despise its fundamental verities. 


We may applaud the zeal of early pioneers of Protestantism, 
who built meeting-houses in the country, but when we look for 
the people in these localities, we find them either utterly indiffer- 
ent or infidels. Only the small handful are worshippers, and the 
large majority of these are elderly people, mostly women. They 
do not bring their children to Baptism, except in rare cases. The 
ery to-day is, “Wait till the child grows up, and let him choose 
his own religion for himself.” And this “waiting” is filling hell. 
Once in a while a “popular young man” goes into a town, and for 
the time being the young people flock to him. But show a case 
where they stick! One out of a hundred, perhaps, lives it out. 

No; there can be no compromise between truth and error, 
God and Baalim, the Catholic Faith and Protestantism. 


How long will we halt between two opinions? “If the Lord 


be God, follow Him; but if Baal, then follow him.” 
Corry, Pa., April 23, 1900. Harry Howe Bocerr. 


To the Editor of The Inving Church: 


READ with great interest the letter of Bishop Johnston and 

your reply. Allow me to thank you for that reply. There 
is altogether too much inclination to figure out the per cent 
when thinking or speaking of the Church. The minister who 
ean show the greatest “per cent” of Baptisms and Confirmations 
is the lauded one, if he builds a church or parish house we all 
say: ‘“That’s the sort of man, he’s a worker;” and we never 
see the other poor, quiet fellow, who probably has to struggle 
hard to pay the debts created by the “successful man.” 


I know that in this small town, the Church has an influ- 
ence for good over many who are neither in the “sects” nor like- 
ly to be touched by them. We may never get all of these into 
the Church, but we will get some, and impress many more with 
the truth of Christ’s divinity and the Church’s divine commis- 
sion in the world. And is this not worth more than a few people 
hastily pérsuaded to be confirmed, and then two-thirds of them 
never after see or understand the Church? Does not the Church 
stand for something better than mere numbers? While men 
are wrangling over their man-made confessions and disciplines, 
and they mourn because men cannot live up to them, are we 
not here to show men Christ and His Body, the Church? Is 
this not true? Or are we a mere sect, fighting all these other 
societies to see who will win out? If this last be true, then 
indeed we have cause to mourn, for we stand hopelessly in the 
rear. But if we stand for the Church of Christ, with courtesy, 
but unequivocally, we shall have cause to rejoice that the 
Church is going on her way “conquering and to conquer,” even 
though the wranglers and disputers over men’s creeds are driv- 
ing foolish men into unbelief. ‘To the extent that we are true 
to our faith,” true to the Church, we shall be able to turn unbe- 
lievers into believers who believe all the articles of the Chris- 
tian faith, because it is brought to them in vessels of faith and 
joy and not in despondency and doubt. 

It is such loyalty to the Church and her faith, and letting 
men know that you believe it, that brings men to the Church. 
I cannot understand difficulties in the way of getting men to 
come to church and to work, unless it be this one—our lack of 
faith and loyalty. JOSEPH SHEERIN. 

St. Paul’s Rectory, Clay Centre, Kansas, April 23, 1900. 


METHODISM VS. THE CHURCH. 
To the Editor of the Living Church. - 


T IS hardly necessary to say that I have read the communica- 

tion of Bishop Johnston on Methodism, and your reply, with 
absorbing interest. I was born and educated under Methodist 
influences. By the advice of Bishop Williams, of Connecticut, 
I. came into the Episcopal Church, and later, after careful 
instruction from him, entered the ministry. 

One thing has been a constant surprise to me, and that is 
the amount of ignorance manifested by clergy and laity as, to 
what Methodism really is. 

If its doctrine be examined, it will be found that many 
things deemed essential to Anglican theology are held by Metho- 
dists. Its Articles of Religion to all intents and purposes are 
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the Thirty-Nine Articles. Many of them appear: without the 
change of word or punctuation. 

John Wesley’s sermons on Baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
would be accepted by the great majority of our clergy the world 
over. 

I am of the opinion that the doctrines of Methodism have 
had as much to do with its success as its ecclesiastical machin- 
ery. Strange as it may seem, my knowledge of systematic the- 
ology gained from Methodistic sources was accepted by the 
examining chaplains of Connecticut and New York without 
question. : 

The things wherein Methodism differs from the Church per- 
tained largely to ecclesiastical polity. It is along these lines that 
Methodism broke with the English Church. 

But all this in passing. You head Bishop Johnston’s letter, 
“The Decay of Methodism.” You offer as proof of this state- 
ment, the letter of the Methodist Bishops calling their people to 
prayer and fasting, because things seem at a standstill. But I 
submit, is the recognition of this condition a sign of decay ? 

If you know Methodism as well as I do, you would not think 
so. For a century, American Methodism has gone on its way, 
meeting losses from various sources with an indifference almost 
past human belief. Slavery cut Methodism into two parts, 
which have never been re-united. But both parts are larger 
and stronger than the united body was before the separation. 

In the Bishop’s letter, I think I can see that this spirit of 
indifference is at an end. In the exuberance of its youthful 
zeal and enthusiasm, Methodism supposed it could endure almost 
any strain that could be put upon it. There are indications of a 
change of mind in this respect. The body remains intact, but 
has lost something of its momentum. You way, be sure the 
machinery will undergo a thorough overhauling, and the neces 
sary repairs made at any cost. That is the meaning of the 
Bishop’s letter. 

Your statement that the drift of Methodists: is towards the 
Church because ten per cent. of our Confirmations come from 
that source, will, to use a Homeric phrase, cause multitudinous 
laughter among them. The number of Confirmations last year 
was 43,000, so 4,300 Methodists were confirmed. But what is 
this number among the millions of Methodism? Doubtless, as 
many are dropped every year, whose names are entered as proba- 
tioners. 

My dear Editor, you and I are hoping and praying for the 
same thing—organic unity. Will you allow me to say that so 
far as Methodism is concerned, it will never come by disparaging 
its work, or minimizing and misunderstanding its influence and 
position? Take the work of Methodism here in Maine. At the 
end of fifty years its adherents number over 30,000. The Church 
was here before the Revolution, and numbers but a little over 
3,000 communicants. Methodism is no more in harmony with 
the theology of Puritanism than is the Church. Methodist the- ~ 
ology is intensely Arminian. In some respects, its polity is as 
distasteful to Maine people as is that of Rome. Yet it has 
grown rapidly. Its preachers are found in all our towns and 
villages. Its school at Kent’s Hill is full of students, and is 
doing a fine work. : 

The Congregationalists have been forced to acknowledge 
the spiritual power of Methodism. Even Liberalism sees in it a 
determined and wide-awake foe. You say, “Methodists at best 
bring men to a knowledge of Christ, while the Church seeks to 
incorporate them into the Body of Christ.” Well, Methodism 
baptizes her converts in the Name of the Father and the Son and 
the Holy Ghost. Bishop Williams taught me that Baptism 
administered in the Name of the Trinity made one a member of 
the Holy Catholic Church. Methodism in a certain sense is a 
corporate body. .I venture the remark that not many of the 
4,300 Methodists confirmed last year, needed much instruction 
concerning the Church as the Body of Christ. They are famil- 
iar with that idea. Methodism is a compact organization, and 
when Christian unity becomes a fact, it will be found that it has 
been able to join in that movement as such. I have no faith in 
the notion that by the decay of Methodism the Church will 
gather her people within the fold. 

If Methodism ever becomes a part of the Anglican Commun- 
ion, it will be by receiving ministers and people as an organiza- 
tion, and then allowing it to do its own work in its own way. 

Churchmen look upon the sacraments as “means of grace.” 
Our Methodist friends hold the same doctrine. The Lord’s 
Supper is something more than a memorial of the death of 
Christ to them. He is spiritually present in that sacrament. 
Candor forces me to say that I was taught to come to the Lord’s 
Supper after special preparation, and always saw it administered 
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with the deepest reverence. 
be ignored. : 
One thing you may be sure of. Methodists are determined 
to set their house in order. If drastic measures are needed, 
they will be fearlessly applied. If the rules on Amusements, 


These are facts which ought not to 


ete., are the cause of losses in membership, they will be so. 


changed as to suit all concerned. If there is a demand for a 
liturgie service, John Wesley’s Prayer Book is at hand ready 
made. If things Methodism needs for its success are not found 
within it, they will be taken from without. 

The attitude of the mother Church must not be that of 
disparagement, or criticism, or hostility. Her mistakes must be 
frankly acknowledged. Her doors must be kept wide open. 
Her spirit must be that of love. 

If we had more of the talk of Bishop Johnston, we should 
have more Methodists seeking admission to our Church. 

After expressing deep regret at the blunders whose culmina- 
tion was the separation of Wesley’s followers from the English 
Church, the fact remains that God in His wise providence has 
seen, fit to use Methodism as a great agency for good. 

When the Church is ready to frankly make that admission, 
one great stumbling block in the way of Christian unity will be 
removed. 

My dear Editor, you hold the opinion that Methodism fears 
the Church. You are mistaken. 


‘dren, but somewhat mellowed by age and experience. Your idea 
is that Sectarianism must be stoutly fought. Agreed. But is 
it not possible that in fighting the sect, you may hurt the mem- 
bers of the sect? 

Take Methodism as an example. It is dear to many pious 
souls. Think you to rejoice over its decay is a good way to win 
its people to the Church? Did it ever occur to you that Meth- 
odists are baptized, married, buried, by what is substantially the 
service of our Church? Last, but not least, its Communion 
service is almost identical With that of the Church. Is it 
strange, therefore, that Methodists take kindly to our liturgy ? 
Why not rejoice that this is so? I venture the remark that 
Methodism has done more to familiarize the American people 
with the Church’s theology and liturgy than any other agency 
outside of her fold. ‘ 

A word to the wise ought to be sufficient along these lines. 

I have briefly given you what I believe to be the real purpose 
of Methodism. What is needed just now is an intelligent and 
fair-minded view of this, to my mind, the greatest religious 
movement of the century outside of the Church. If what I have 


‘said will conduce to that result, I am fully satisfied. 


Jos. Barrert SHEPHERD. 
St. Paul’s Rectory, Portland, Maine. 


[As the foregoing seems to be intended as in some sense a rebuke to us, it is 
perhaps proper for us to say that we have neither said nor done anything in con- 
travention to most of these propositions laid down. With most of them we en- 
tirely agree. It is quite true that it was more the fault of English Churchmen 
than of any others that Methodists went out from us, and the Church has already 
“frankly made that admission” so far as the almost unanimous belief of all her 
scholars for at least the last half century may be considered to be her voice. 
Where our correspondent, in this letter, states what the Editor of THE LIVING 
CHURCH holds, it must be remembered that he draws upon his imagination solely. 

Our whole attitude expressed in reply to Bishop Johnston may be briefly 
summarised thus: 

' 1. Christ established a Church; or He did not. 

2. The Church is now in existence: or it is not. 

3. If He founded such a body, and if it is now in existence, other and rival 
bodies are not needed for Christ’s work, except on the hypothesis that Christ’s 
plan has failed or has been improved upon. 

_ 4. If He did not found such a body, then we had better surrender our organ- 
ization, and bring Chritian Unity nearer by abolishing one sect—our own. 

We cannot see that there is any middle ground between these propositions, 
and the letter printed above has no bearing whatever upon them.—EDIToR L. C.] 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF A PRAYER ATTRIB- 
UTED TO MR. GLADSTONE. 
To the Editor of The Inving Church: 


HE tenderness and literary beauty of the prayer (in your 
current issue) for one departed, may well be Mr. Glad- 
stone’s, but your contemporary, the Standard, from which you 
quote, is, I think, in error in attributing it to him. The prayer 
appeared in the Church Times, before Mr. Gladstone’s death, as 
the composition of a young English clergyman, who at his death 
gave permission for its publication if his friends thought fit. 
It was in consequence sent to the Church Times, which journal, 


in its notice of the circumstances, gave leave to anyone to print 
it and use it. 
caused a number to be printed and offered copies to any who 
would send for them, and in this way I became possessed of 
copies, one of which is now before me. 


A clergyman in, I think, Maryland, generously 


It is slightly different 
from that which you quote, being in the first person singular, 


» and having other touches of intimacy and personality lacking in 


The Living Church. 


The Church is looked upon as - 
a nice old lady once given to severe measures toward her chil-— 


the Standard’s copy. As the Standard has it, it is adapted for 
other than private use, but the prayer has such remarkable 
beauty that I sincerely hope it will not be altered any more 
than it has been already. Yours very faithf 

27th April, 1899. JouNn H. W. Fortes 


ae 


To the Editor of The Living Church: 


HE beautiful prayer which you reproduced in your issue | 
to-day, under caption of “Prayers for the Dead,” is wrongly — 
attributed, by your Baptist contemporary, to the pen of the late 
Mr. Gladstone. It was written by the Rev. W. Griffiths, rector 
of Shelsley, Worcester, England. My authority for this is the 
Rev. Basil Wilberforce, D.D., who, in a letter some time ago, 
after giving me the author’s name, remarked that the prayer had 
been a great help to many, and “has helped to break down the 
hideous wall that ultra-Protestantism had erected between the 
visible and invisible worlds.” Canon Wilberforce added that he 
was glad to know that it had been read from the pulpit of one 
of our Pittsburgh churches (Calvary), by the Rev. W. D. Maxon, 
D.D., late rector. Yours truly, 
April 27th, 1900. C. E. E. Cuinpers. 


SACRIFICE. 


HERE is only one true and perfect Sacrifice—the offering of 

our Lord Jesus Christ on the Cross to take away our sins. 

The sacrifices under the Law showed that one sacrifice, till 

Jesus came (Heb. ix. 10, 11). Now, in the Sacrament of the 

Altar, we “show the Lord’s death till He come” again (1 Cor. 
x1. 26). 

Our Christian Sacrifice is not like the Jewish sacrifices. 
Under the Law “the blood of bulls and goats” was offered; but 
now we have the offering of “the Precious Blood of Christ, as 
of a Lamb without blemish and without spot” (1 S. Peter i. 19). 
For Jesus once said, “The bread that I will give is My Flesh:” 
and now gives us, at the Altar, His Body “broken” and His 
Blood “shed.” 

When you think of the Christian Sacrifice, keep these two 
things in mind :— 

1. There is only one High Priest. The Jewish Priesthood 
is gone. The Lord Jesus Christ is our great High Priest, after 
the order of Melchisedek. He brings forth Bread and Wine for 
us (Heb. iv. 14, v. 10; Gen. xiv. 18). The Priests, that He has 
sent out, do nothing of themselves. They only do what the High 

riest told them (S. Luke xxii. 19). 

2. There is only one Sacrifice. All the Jewish Sacrifices 
are gone. The Lord Jesus Christ offered one Sacrifice on the 
Cross, and there can be no other. Besides, that one sacrifice can 
never be repeated. It can only be pleaded and applied in the 
way God appoints. 

In one way the Lord Jesus offered Himself to God 
all His life on earth; in another way, when He “brought forth 
Bread and Wine;” in another way, when He was crucified. 
This one offering is now applied in two ways—Jesus pleads His 
sacrifice for us in Heaven, by “appearing in the presence of God 
for us (Heb. ix. 24); Jesus pleads His sacrifice for us on earth, 
when He “appears” on the altars of His Church. 

You see then, what the Christian Sacrifice means. Jesus 
is our one High Priest; therefore He has Priests to serve under 
the High Priest on earth. The one Sacrifice of the Cross is per- 
fect: therefore itis pleaded continually in Heaven and earth 
to save our souls. 

“We have an altar” for sacrifice, and are “partakers of the 
Lord’s table” (Heb. xiii. 10; 1 Cor. x. 21). (Compare Ezekiel xli. 
22; Malachi i. 7). All Christians are priests; for they join in 
the sacrifice which the appointed priests offer in the Name of the 
High Priest (1 S. Peter ii. 5; compare Exod. xix. 6). 


NOVEL means for raising funds for the erection of a much 

needed rectory has been initiated by the Rev. Arthur Gorter, 
priest in charge at Kilbourn, Wis., in the Diocese of Milwaukee, 
who has issued a pen-illuminated leaflet showing by a succes- 
sion of diagrams, the proper and reverent usage concerning the 
chalice and paten when prepared for the Holy Sacrament. The 
ingenious leaflet is one which any priest would be glad to see, 
and Mr. Gorter offers to send it to anyone on receipt of 10 cents, 
the proceeds to be applied to the rectory fund. 


A NATIVE clergyman from India, preaching recently in London, 
stated that the rate of growth of Christianity in India is more than 
two and a half times as great as that of the native Oriental religions. 
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HAS THE AMERICAN CHURCH ANY RESPONSI- 
BILITY IN LATIN AMERICA. 
i: 

[. AST week we considered some of the negative objections 

which are commonly urged against the establishment and 
carrying on of ecclesiastical work by this Church in the nations 
to the south of us, on the two American continents. We 
attempted to show, first, that there have been no national 
Churches formed by the various Roman missions during the past 
several hundred years, and that the jurisdiction of the various 
Roman hierarchies in Central and South America rests solely 
on the claim of universal jurisdiction and supremacy made by 
the Roman See. We haye also expressed the opinion that the 
moral condition of the people of these various republics to the 
south of us, and of the islands of the sea, is such that the re- 
ligion they have received and professed cannot be said to have 
shown sufficient results in their lives. 

We have now to consider what effect these conditions ought 
to have upon the Anglican Communion, and especially, what 
duties in that connection may devolve upon this communion 
as organized and existing in the United States. 


Tux political relation of the United States to other Amer- 
ican republics is summed up in what is currently known as the 
Monroe Doctrine. According to that doctrine, this government 
guarantees the perpetual integrity of the Latin American re- 
publics against any possible violation by any of the nations of 
Europe. This government takes the ground that she will not 
permit any European nation to add to her territory on the 
American continents. The independence of every American 
republic is thus definitely guaranteed by the United States. 

It must be remembered that the Monroe Doctrine is thus 
far a doctrine of the United States exclusively, except in so 
far as it may be said to have been tacitly admitted by Great 
Britain. It has been respected by all Europe, but not to such 
an extent as to have become an accepted principle of interna- 
tional law. It rests solely upon the strength of this government 
to maintain it. 

Looking into the future, we may see that, as the crowded 
condition of Europe generally, and the increasing difficulty of 
establishing colonies in other desirable parts of the globe, have 
their natural growth, it will be increasingly difficult to keep 
European nations from desiring to obtain a foothold in South 


have failed to insure safety to person or to capital. 


' government. 
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America. It must be remembered that to-day South America 
is the only continent largely given over to weak and unstable 
government. The weakness of the Chinese Empire has led to 
the practical partition of its territory, in the shape of spheres 
of influence, among the Powers of Europe. Egypt and the 
Soudan, though nominally dependents of the Ottoman Empire, 
are to all practical purposes parts of the British Empire. Tur- 
key retains its integrity by reason of the political exigencies of 
Europe, and by the guarantees of the six Powers. The habit- 
able portions of Africa have long since been divided among the 
European Powers, and the present unhappy war in South Africa 
is abundant evidence that misgovernment will not be tolerated 
by the Powers if attempted by any of the few independent goy- 
ernments yet remaining on that continent. 

South America is, therefore, the only portion of the globe 
in which weak government is permitted to continue, and for this 
universal policy of non-intervention by the European Powers, 
the United States is solely responsible. It has been achieved by 
American adherence to the Monroe Doctrine. 

At this point it might be necessary, if it were not generally 
admitted, to divert from the main subject in order to show that 
throughout the greater portion of South America, excepting 
the British colonies, the governments are weak and unstable, 
and liable continually to be overthrown by revolutionists. 
Throughout Latin America, though in varying degrees in differ- 
ent, portions, this has been the condition of the past century. 
This condition, indeed, was the immediate cause of the diffi- 
culty in which Mr. Cleveland’s administration interposed, with 
respect to the British contention as to the Venezuelan boundary 
line. The practical importance of that controversy to England 
was derived from the fact that there were vested interests. on 
the part of British capitalists in the territory under dispute. 
If that territory should be held as belonging to the British 
colony of Guiana, those interests would remain safe and the 
title to property would remain inviolable. If, on the other 
hand, those interests should be found to be on Venezuelan soil, 
they would be subject to a government too weak to protect the 
invested capital, their title would be subject to the continual 
contest between the government of the day and the revolutionary 


_party, which might very likely become the government of to- — 


morrow. 

It must be remembered that. in the enunciation oes the 
Monroe Doctrine, the United States does not guarantee good 
government in South America, but takes the stand that she will 
forever prohibit any European Power from establishing good 
government on that continent, even though local government may 
Far-seeing 
statesmen must perceive, that the time must come when South 
American governments must be administered on such modern 
lines as will protect the foreign investor, and will insure stabil- 
ity in government; or, on the other hand, that Europe will de- 
cline to abide by the Monroe Doctrine of non-interference. A 
government which will not itself intervene to insure stable goy- 


ernment in South America, cannot forever prohibit other na- - 


tions from thus intervening for the protection of their own 
interests. Europe will not tolerate a dog-in-the-manger policy 
on the part of the United States. Hence, by some means or 
other, the United States must see to it that good government 
succeeds to the present era of turbulence in South America, or 
else she must abandon the Monroe Doctrine. Even within the 
past few weeks there have been rumors of a possible secession of 
southern Brazilian states, to be formed into a new government 
under the protection of Germany. The idle rumor of to-day 
may be the settled policy of to-morrow. 


Tue one factor of all others that underlies the administra- 
tion of government, is the character of the people who govern. 
In a republic, national character will be the key to national 
A republic will present an honorable phase of 
government, or an unstable and vicious phase, according to the 
character and intelligence of the electors. If the maintenance 
of the Monroe Doctrine is essential to the well-being of the 
United States government, it follows necessarily that for their 
own protection the American people must build up character in 
the people of South America. 

Character is not a commodity that can be secured by polit- 
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ical treaty or by process of law. The United States is thus 
dependent upon something which the law cannot require and is 
powerless to achieve. What force, then, can build up character 
in the republics of Latin America, and by building it up, may 
secure not only for the people themselves the stability of gov- 
ernment, and the power of giving intelligent expression to their 
own higher aspirations, but may also at the same time, and by 
the same act, protect the people of the United States from that 
invasion of American territory, which they have declared in the 
Monroe Doctrine they will not tolerate? 

Christian people can discover only one answer to this ques- 
tion: Character is built up by pure religion, and by pure re- 
ligion alone. Debase religion, and you debase the people who 
profess that religion. Purify the religious ideals, and you 
purify the character of the people. This proposition is one 
which will be granted by every student of ethnology. 

At this point the duty of the American Church becomes 
clear. The Roman mission in South America has been tried for 
more than three centuries, but has been found wanting. What- 
ever may be the cause, it has certainly failed in building up the 
character of the people of South America. There may be ques- 
tions as to the relations of cause and effect, as to whether im- 
morality and instability are South American characteristics 
because of their religion, or in spite of their religion. These 
are points which we need not at this time stop to consider. The 
fact remains, and cannot be successfully disputed, that the re- 
ligion of the people of South America has not developed their 
character to such an extent as to give to their governments the 
capacity that insures permanence, stability, and safety, to their 
own citizens and to aliens alike. 

If, then, the safety of the United States itself depends 
upon the creation of a new character in the people of South 
America, there is a duty resting upon this Church which it can 
only deny by denying its own responsibility as a national 
Church, responsible for the religious interests of the American 
people. True, the relative numerical weakness of this Church 
makes it difficult for her to fully realize her own responsibility as 
a national Church; but if it is once realized that that responsi- 
bility does not depend upon the adherence of the majority of 
the people, but rather upon the constitution of the Church 
itself, it will be realized that that weakness cannot excuse 
her from any failure to perform any duties to the people 
of the nation, which rest upon her as a national Church. 

“The American conception is that there are three institutions 
at the basis of every people. These are the Family, the Church, 
and the State. Of these three, no one may rightly invade the 
jurisdiction of the other. These three must work together to 
produce the welfare of any people. If any one of these three 
becomes corrupt, the well-being of the people cannot be pre- 
served. It is neither the family, nor the American State, that 
can intervene to build up character in Latin America. It is 
the function of the American Church, and of the American 
Church only. It is a duty which the Monroe Doctrine devolves 
upon the American Church rather than upon the Church of 
England. Without desiring in any way to interfere with the 
mission work, which, on an extremely small scale, has been 
established in South America, under the jurisdiction of the 
Bishops of Guiana and the Falkland Islands—missions so few 
and weak as not to form any considerable factor in the dis- 

-eussion of this subject—we must express the opinion that the 
duty devolves upon this Chureh, and this Church only, to estab- 
lish such a religion throughout the length and breadth of both 
American continents, as will build up a truer character in the 
people at large. 


THeEsE are the reasons which to our mind not only justify, 
but compel, this Church to enter more largely upon missionary 
work in the several republics of Latin America. It is true that 
we may enter upon this work in such a way as to invite only 
defeat and humiliation to ourselves. This we did more than 
twenty years ago in Mexico; and have not yet récovered from 
our well-earned defeat. We began work in Mexico as a Prot- 
estant religion in opposition to a Catholic religion, and the de- 
feat which we received ought to have taught us a lesson which 
- would make it impossible for us to make such a mistake again. 
Unless we are sufficiently convinced that the religion of the 
American Church is the Catholic religion, we are not yet ready 
to graduate from our little kindergarten of home interests. 
From Mexico to Cape Horn, we should go to the people of Latin 
America as bringing them the Catholic religion; as continuing 
all that is good in their present religious teaching; as bringing 


by \. them the same Sacraments which they already enjoy, but bring- 
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ing them in a purified form; as bringing them the same Mass 
to which they are accustomed, and continuing so far as possible 
the same accessories of ceremonial to which they are accus- 
tomed; as bringing them the same opportunities for private con- 
fession which they already enjoy, but in no case insisting upon 
it as other than a privilege resting solely upon the voluntary 
desire of the individual; as bringing them the priesthood with 
the same Christ-given authority as that to which they are ac- 
customed ;—as bringing all this in a purified form, divested of 
abuses, and associated always with the most rigid puritanism of 


life. That, we take it, is the duty of the American Church’ 


toward Latin America. 


( ITH reference to the letter of the Bishop of Western Texas 

printed on another page, we would explain that we did not 
declare in our editorial answer to his letter, published in THE 
Living Cuurcu for April 21, that he was the only American 
Bishop who had, under any circumstances, admitted Lutherans 
without re-Confirmation. The words we used were these: “Alone 
of all the Bishops of the American Church, the Bishop of 
Western Texas each year reports a number of persons received 
with Lutheran Confirmation, and therefore not re-confirmed.” 
We are well aware that in most places where there is a large 
German element, there are German adults in congregations who 
have been tacitly admitted to membership in the parish and to 
Holy Communion, without Confirmation. The reason for this 
is, of course, that stated by the Bishop, together with the fact 
that as the Church has nowhere laid down that Confirmation is 
necessary to salvation, the condition in which we find such Ger- 
mans must be recognized, and the lesser of the two evils chosen, 
by not prohibiting such persons from coming to the greater 
sacrament of Holy Communion. Such individual eases no doubt 
exist, not only in the Diocese presided over by the excellent 
Bishops quoted by the Bishop of Western Texas, but throughout 
the country. This, however, is very different from publishing 
to the world at large that parties are accepted because they have 
been confirmed by Lutheran ministers, and thereby establishing 
a rule of recognizing such Confirmation. The reason for accept- 
ing such people is nof that they have received Lutheran Con- 
firmation, but that more harm will be done by repelling them from 
the Holy Communion than by admitting them in the individual 
cases, though (from a Church standpoint) unconfirmed. Not- 
withstanding this, the extreme desirability of Confirmation 
ought to be insisted upon in the abstract, and in every particular 
case where such insistence would not absolutely repel from the 
greater sacrament. Many would go further than this, but we are 
now stating the position of those in general who have in all parts 
of the country permitted Lutheran adults to come to Holy Com- 
munion. The difference is between making a general rule, 
which apparently the Bishop of Western Texas has done, on 
the one hand, and making individual exceptions to the rule, 
on the other hand, which is the most that has been done by the 
clergy generally, in German-speaking communities. To our 
minds, there is a great difference between the two attitudes. We 
altogether agree with the Bishop that this Ghurch must gather 
the Germans as well as English speaking people into her fold. 

If the defection of the South from Churchmanship is not 
due to the weakness of the type by which it was planted, it must 
be due to some other cause, and such other cause is not obvious. 
The comparison with southern Illinois is not just, because the 
population of the latter state consists very largely of foreigners 
who are not descended from Church families, while the popula- 
tion of the South consists of families of American lineage, the 
great bulk of whom were once Churchmen. 
parison is not between the South and the West, but between the 
South and New England, both of which sections have been 
affected comparatively little by foreign emigration. The one 
started with the Church relatively strong, and the Church is 
now in that section comparatively weak; the other started with 
the Church prohibited by law, and the Church is now relatively 
strong. This is not a matter of sentiment, but of history and 
fact, and the undoubted piety of Virginian Churchmen cannot 
affect it. If we have not given the right reason, then some other 
reason must be found which is equally plausible. Those of us 
who know the South—and the Editor must count himself as one 
who knows it well—know that the facts are as we have outlined. 

Of course, the Bishop is right in saying that Western Texas 
is no worse than places elsewhere. He will see that we said the 
same thing in our former article, and tried to comfort him with 
the thought that his field had made a great deal better progress 
than he himself had admitted. We hoped we were bringing com- 
fort to the Bishop, rather than discomfort, and that he might 
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perhaps welcome our suggestions as to what might yet be lacking. 
Texas, the South, New England, the whole country, wonderfully 
bear out in varying degrees the truth which we originally laid 
down: T'o the extent that we have been true to our faith, to its 
divinely established polity, to its great High Priest, and to His 
divine revelation in His Word, we have gone on conquering and 
to conquer. Draw up a list of our failures and our shortcom- 
ings, and they as fully bear out the truth of this proposition, 
as does a corresponding list of our Successes—which might have 
been greater and more frequent, if we had been truer to our 
duty. 


HE bringing of a multitude of missionaries to this country 
in connection with the Missionary Conference, has had 
some good results. Dr. Paton, the celebrated missionary to the 
New Hebrides, said, in the course of a sermon at the chapel of 
the Union Theological Seminary, that missionaries are “ex- 
tremely thorough in the study of the Bible, owing to the neces- 
sity of translating it.” He mentions that in the group of the 
New Hebrides alone, the Scriptures have been translated into 
as many as twenty-two distinct dialects, and that the British 
and Foreign Bible Society alone, has published more than two 
hundred translations. The work, of course, has all been done by 
the missionaries in the field, and the motive of their literary 
task, like the self-denial of their lives, which resulted in their 
going to the uttermost parts of the earth, has been the firm con- 
viction that the Bible is the Word of God, and is His Word for 
every human creature that breathes upon the earth. 

The New York Swn comments upon his sermon by a com- 
parison between the attitude of the foreign missionaries, as 
suggested by Dr. Paton, and that of the school of critics so 
largely in evidence at the Union Theological Seminary. The 
position of the latter, says the Sun, “is an attitude of criticism 
rather than of faith, and is akin to the intellectual opposition 
with which the missionaries have to deal in Oriental countries 
more especially. If this criticism is correct the self-denying 
labor expended in making those hundreds of translations of the 
Bible has been inspired by delusion, and the Book has been put 
before countries not Christian on an assumption which is false. 

At this time, when the Bible is repudiated as 
an elie authority by teachers of the very Churches which 
are circulating it in ‘heathendom’ as the veritable Word of God, 
is not all missionary enterprise encountering in Christendom 
itself a far more serious obstacle to its suecessful progress than 
any it, contends against in the ‘heathen’ countries where the 
effort at evangelization is expected ?” 

Here is stated the question in a nutshell. If the Bible 
comprises mere relics of Hebrew tradition and of Babylonian 
folk-lore, even though the Word of God be to some extent com- 
prised as well, but in such mixture that the one is indistinguish- 
able from the other, what can be the object of missionary labors ? 


Why should the natives of the New Hebrides be enlightened as - 


to prophecies that concern solely the hearers of unknown proph- 
ets, historical traditions that are probably founded on error, and 
theological speculations that have no authority beyond the in- 
tellectual suppositions of various eras in the remote past? The 
Sun is right. There is an irrepressible conflict between the mis- 
sionary spirit and that spirit of criticism which fails to see the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit, over and above and through all 
the words written down in the sacred text. The Bible minus 
the Holy Ghost is a Bible which it is altogether useless to bring 
to those happy natives of far-away lands, who already have a 
positive belief in a supernatural which has not been invaded by 
the culture of modern scholarship so called. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Nonjurors.—The causes leading up to the schism of the Non-jurors will 
be found detailed in a most inter esting book by Dean Luckock, The Bishops in 
the Tower. The History of the Non-jurors, by the Rev. Thomas Lathbery, M. A. 
(London: Parkers), is possibly the best authority on the subject, but it is out of 
print and scarce (Chas. P. Everett & Co., 18 E. 23d St., New York, offer a copy ina 
catalogue just issued, for $2.00). Some account of the relations of the Non-jurors 
to the ‘Episcopal Church of Scotland will be found in W. Stephens’ History of 
the Scottish Church, Vol. II, chaps. XX and XXI, (Edinburgh: David Douglas, 
1896). 


Inquirer.—There isno American canon or rubric relating to the celebration 
of Holy Communion on Good Friday. The ancient custom on that day was to ad- 
minister what was known as the Mass of the Pre-sanctified. This was a service 
in which the faithful were communicated from the reserved sacrament, no conse- 
cration being permitted on Good Friday. It was felt that the joyful service of 
the eucharist was unfitted for the solemnities of the Good Friday fast. As the 
Mass of the Pre-sanctified is no longer authorized, Catholic Churchmen differ as 
to whether the proper observance of the day is more compatible with the full cel- 
ebration of the Holy Communion, or with omitting the celebration entirely. 
The latter is the more common custom among liturgical scholars, who would be 
recognized as authority in the English and American Churches, though there are 
not wanting scholars of ability who maintain that the Holy Communion ought 
to be celebrated on Good Friday. In case the full service is not used, the 
Collect, Epistle, and Gospel should be used in connection with the so-called 
ante-communion service. 
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Brook Farm: Its Members, Scholars, and Visitors. New 


York: The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.25, 

The admirable series of National Studies in American Let- 
ters began brilliantly with the delightfully reminiscent, Old 
Cambridge, of Col. Higginson. It is followed by this clear and 
comprehensive account of a most fascinating experiment in 
sociology. 

Mr. Swift has definite views of the nature of the enterprise. 
He traces the rejection of the stern and rugged Puritan theology 
by many in New England, and the spread of Unitarianism, by 
which the philosophic ideas of Immanuel Kant and his disciples 
were made known to the more thoughtful and cultured in the 
neighborhood of Boston. The result was the small group of 
Transcendentalists. 

The desire to put into action principles discussed by a 
club of cultivated men and women, meeting occasionally in 
Boston, was the origin of Brook Farm. 

George Ripley, thinker, scholar, and writer, was the prime 
mover in organizing an association for the practise of plain 
living and high thinking, where industrial activity and mental 
exertion might have equal recognition. All who came under his 
influence, whether as pupils in the excellent school, members of 
the association, or visitors, have written with affection and en- 
thusiasm of the charm of the life led there, and the quiet beauty 
of the old farm at West Roxbury. They have given the poetry 
of this attempt for elevating humanity; it has been left for Mr. 
Swift to put into plain prose the fortunes of the association, 
from its inception in 1841 to its final abandonment in 1847, after 
three years of the modified Fourierism of Albert Brisbane. 

It attracted to itself all that was most brilliant and pro- 
gressive, intellectual and thoughtful, in the younger generation 
of New Englanders, while its direct influence upon the improve- 
ment of industrial conditions, either in the nation or among in- 
dividuals, was small. While many in after life neglected or ig- 
nored what they had been taught there,Brook Farm will have an 
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abiding interest, to use the words of our author, as a “true seed- E 


ing ground of American letters.” The brief sketches he gives 
of the men and women who there commenced successful careers 
as authors, educators, or religious leaders, are both just and dis- 
eriminating. 


There -is a full and satisfactory bibliography of books and 
articles concerning Brook Farm. To it, readers should add 
the graphic recollections of Mrs. Ora Gannett Sedgwick, which 
appeared in the March Atlantic Monthly. The index is care- 
fully compiled. 

The book is written in an attractive style, and gives the 
information needed concerniag an episode of New England life 
at once romantic and characteristic. JOSEPH HoopEr. 


Beethoven. By Frederick J. Crowest. With Illustrations and Portraits. 


Wagner. By Charles A. Lidgey. With Illustrations and Portraits. London: 
J. M. Dent & Co, New York: E.P. Dutton & Co. Price, $1,25 each volume. 


These handsome volumes are the first in the series of “The 
Master Musicians,” edited by Frederick J. Crowest. The initial 
volume, reviewing the life and works of the master of the mas- 
ters, “the mighty Beethoven,” gives splendid promise of achieve- 
ment in the completed series. The first chapter is biographical, 
concisely descriptive of the career of this extraordinary man, 
yet with all the detail that is needed to make a very strong pic- 
ture. We see him in his poverty and pain, afflicted with fitful 
temper and increasing deafness, battling with difficulties largely 
of his own making, and winning a throne in the musical world. 
“T shall hear in heaven,” he said, as he was dying. Those were 
his last words. 

“The Man,” is the title of the second chapter; and nowhere, 
perhaps, can be found a better estimate and explanation of this 
inconsistent and baffling personality. “The riddle of human- 
ity,”says the author, “is more perplexing than ever if we seek 
to solve it through the person of Beethoven. 
that out of such an existence—an existence compounded to some 
extent of self-inflicted torments and of miseries for which he 
may have been but partially responsible—should have poured 


The wonder is 
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‘such floods of preéminent music—music that will live to feed 
the souls of mortals so long as the sun shall shine.” 

The last chapter is devoted to an appreciation, critical, and 
to some extent technical, discussion of Beethoven’s works; a 
chapter of great value to the student of music, and containing 
much that will repay the average reader. Of all the great com- 
posers, the author declares Beethoven to be the most conspicu- 
ous. “He soars to a musical height never before reached; a 
region of expressive tonal actuality and possibility, the like of 
which it seems hopeless to imagine will ever be attained again. 
The sublimity of idea, tone, and expression characterizing his 
compositions lifts him above all masters.” 

The story of Wagner’s life is more interesting, more win- 
ning. The man is perhaps more easily understood than his 
music. It is impressive to note that the greatness of both these 
great masters of harmony was wrought out of the discords of 
life, within or without. “Our sweetest songs are those which 
tell of saddest thought.” 


Sophia. \ An Historical Romance. By Stanley J. Weyman. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. Price $1.50. . 


_ This may be a historical novel, but with the history left 
out. The time, that of Queen Anne, we believe was a time 
when some little history was made; but one sees none of it in 
Sophia. Still, a good story is told, with plenty of excitement, 
plenty of scheming, a considerable of coquetting, and several 
kinds of loving. Mr. Weyman seldom drags, and does not plot 
so deeply as long to puzzle the unsophisticated. 

Sophia and her twin brother Tom, learn early in life the 
peril of “first love,” and the lesson it holds, till they are safely 
landed in proper bonds. The chapter where Sir Hervy and 
Hawkesworth have a wordy duel, is clever; and the revelation of 
Sophia to herself, is dramatic. 


The Nicaragua Canal. By William E. Simmons. Illustrated. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. Price $1,25. 


The author gives us not only a readable history and descrip- 
tion of the movement to construct a canal from ocean to ocean, 
but also makes the subject serve as a water-way on which to 
float a barge-load of interesting information about Nicaragua. 
The typography, industries, climate, population, government, are 
all discussed before taking up the canal. “Nicaragua,” by a 
happy forecast in naming, means “Land of the Great Water”; 
its lake being the largest between Michigan and Peru. “Now, 
after the civilization which coined the name has vanished, a 
larger meaning is to be given to it; Nicaragua is to be the 
Land of the Great Water-way.” 

The author shows the entire practicability of the route, 
and the only wonder is that the work has not been done long 
ago. Long before the disastrous attempt in Panama, the Nicar- 
agua route was known by careful surveys to be the only prac- 
ticable way. Since 1825, various attempts have been made by 
governments and companies to accomplish the great work. A 
beginning was finally made by the Maritime Canal Company, 
chartered and. organized in 1889. After much preliminary work 
and some progress on the canal, the funds of the company gave 
out, and work was discontinued in 1892. In 1899 the concession 
to the Maritime Company expired, and the United States Gov- 
ernment has since been moving slowly towards the acceptance 
of responsibility in supplying this greatest need of the world’s 
commerce. The movement, however, seems to be blocked at 
every turn, and it is doubtful at this writing if any conclusion 
will be reached by Congress at this session. 

After reading the author’s charming account of the coun- 
try, its scenery, climate, people, archxology, ete., one feels im- 
patient to have the work go on, even if it were only to open up 
Central America as a winter resort. That is the last considera- 
tion, doubtless; if there were no other gain it would be an ex- 
pensive hecury, the cost being estimated at $140,000,000. There 


are, however, abundant and excellent reasons for its con- | 


struction. 


pe Nursing: Modern Scientific Methods for thie Care of the Sick. By Eveleen 
Harrison. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price $1.00. 


There is scarely a home where such a book would not be 
“worth its weight in gold,” for the need of nursing the sick, 
at one time or another, occurs in every family. It is often very 
clumsily done, and sometimes harmfully, for lack of just such 
Wa information as is given here by an expert and very practical 
guide. Excellent advice is given as to the sick-room; preven- 
tion of disease; baths, nursing, and disinfection; the course to 
ie be pursued in emergencies and in the more common ailments. 
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There is a valuable chapter on “Diet in Disease and Con- 
valescence,” and one on preparing dainty dishes for the sick. 


Their Silver Wedding Journey. (Popular Edition.) By W. D, Howells. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.50. 


This is a story of a summer’s travel in European countries, 
the main interest of which centres in the love affair of two 
young Americans who are traveling abroad. eA 

“You need the rest,” said the Business End; “and your 
wife wants you to go, as well as the doctor. Besides it’s your 
Sabbatical year, and you could send back a lot of stuff for the 
magazines.” 

And “so the story and the journey is begun,” and those who 
travel with Mr. Howells travel in good company. Excellent 
people they will surely meet, and will be much improved by their 
conversations. One critic has been so purposefully savage as 
to remark that “all was commonplace talk by commonplace peo- 
ple, by a (save the mark!) commonplace man that was signed 
W. D. Howells.” We can only reply faintly that “common- 
place” fits most people we meet in the street or on the train 
or aboard ocean liners, or may be in the palaces of kings, or the 
senate halls of republics. 

Then will we be content to journey in the company of our 
old friends, Mr. and Mrs. March, whom we remember so pleas- 
antly, although twenty-five years have silvered their heads some- 
what; but who still retain their old-time happy way of seeing 
things. With them and other new faces we leisurely see the 
old cities of Holland and Germany, the palaces of emperors, the 
famous galleries of the Old World, the battlefields whose results 
changed the maps of Europe. 


The Grip of Honor. A Story of Paul Jones and the American Revolution. By 
Cyrus Townsend Brady, Author of ‘‘For Love of Country,” ete. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Brady, author of two unusually stirring stories of the 
sea and land fighting in the days of “Seventy-six” and “Highteen 
twelve,” has added a third, the strongest of them all, in The Grip 
of Honor. It is as pretty a love tale as one could wish, hindered 
in its consummation by as many heart-breaking obstructions and 
delays as needs be. 

And then the fighting, the lonely duel between Coventry and 
O’Neill, the opportune appearance of Captain John Paul Jones 
to the rescue, leaves a younger generation aglow. The climax 
comes in the oft-deseribed battle between the Serapis and the 
Bon Homme Richard. Under Mr. Brady’s hand the great fight 
seems a greater. The cannon boom with a louder thunder, the 
shot tear and rend with deadlier effect, blood flows faster and 
more of it, men are braver,and musket shot and sabre cut, strike 
and fall so fast and furious that the former descriptions of that 
memorable day pale in this new illumination. The book is at- 
tractive in make-up and illustration. 


In The School and Society, Prof. John Dewey (University 
of Chicago) argues for the restoration of certain agencies of 
education which, by the changed conditions of life, have been 
lost. He would have education deal with objects and activities 
of the outer world and practical life, as in former generations 


‘it had to be conducted. Under the conditions of the early days, 


there was always something for every member of the family to 
do, a constant training in attention, perception, order, and 
industry. This, too, had its effect on character, developing the 
sense of obligation, trust, responsibility. Nothing in the school 
life of our day begins to take the place of the old family and 
neighborhood life. Prof. Dewey’s Lectures are important con- 
tributions to practical pedagogy. 


A recent issue of “The Hiverside Art Series” is a study of 
Michaelangelo, by Estelle M. Hurll. It contains fifteen pic- 
tures, photographie reproductions of his works, and a portrait 
of the master, with an introduction and interpretations of the 
works selected. There is a pronouncing vocabulary of proper 
names and foreign words. We have already expressed a favor- 
able estimate of this series for art study and teachers’ aids. 
Many points are suggested that lead to a better appreciation of 
the work and a clearing up of difficulties connected with it. 


AN xEpition of the Bible with Apocrypha has recently been 
published by Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons, in long primer 
type, self-pronouncing. The book is handsomely bound in 
leather, with round corners and red under gold edge, and makes 
a handsome edition of the Bible for Churchmen. It is sold at 
$2.00. Very few editions of the Bible are obtainable in this 
country with the Apocrypha, and Churchmen should remember 
that Bibles without this are incomplete. 
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BELMONT. 
UA Tale of the New South. 


By VIRGINIA C. CASTLEMAN. 


MEEEEEEECER 


CHAPTER XIII. 


A TWELVEMONTH. 


( INIFRED and her mother were both benefitted by the sea 
air; and Mrs. Carey declared herself no longer an invalid 
upon their return to Clovernook in the latter part of April; but 
she was still not strong enough to resume her former duties, 
many of which were fulfilled by her youngest daughter’s busy 
hands and active brain. The girl enjoyed the freedom of her 
life, as compared with her three years’ confinement in the school 
room; and her spirits regained their former bouyaney as she 
went singing about the housework which fell to her share, or 
roamed about the woods and fields of dear Clovernook. As the 
warm weather came on, Mrs. Carey was able to sit out of doors 
while Winifred read aloud, busied herself with her painting, or 
played with the children on the wide lawn. So the summer days 
glided by, bringing many guests from the city to breathe the 
mountain air; and what with helping to entertain these kind 
friends, and the endless work on a farm in the summer season, 
autumn came swiftly upon them. Then the mountains glowed 
with regal colors, and brilliant leaves formed a gay carpet under 
the wide-spreading walnut trees which overtopped the brown 
stone house. 
It was in November that Mr. Willoughby read in the Balti- 
more Sun this announcement, headed: 


“An ENTERPRISING YouNG WoMAN. 


“Miss Winifred Carey, the daughter of a distinguished Vir- 
ginia family, has recently scored a success in the artist world by 
her original designs of children’s heads, such as are in demand 
for Christmas ecards, etc. Stiles & Co. have bought the mo- 
nopoly of her work at a fair price—$2,000 per annum. We con- 
gratulate Miss Carey upon her good fortune; but more so upon 
the energy and talent she has displayed in her short apprentice- 
ship in the field of Art.” 

“Want to see it, Dolph?’ asked Mr. Willoughby, handing 
the paper to Carlton, who happened to be in the room. 

Randolph Carlton took the paper, and read the article care- 
fully. 

“Plucky young woman, eh?” asked the master of Belmont. 

“Tt is what I expected,’ was the thoughtful answer. Mr. 
Willoughby resumed his reading; but Carlton sat gazing into 
the fire with a somewhat sad expression on his aristocratic face.’ 
He was thinking that Winifred would be no longer poor, and 
that he had accepted of her a sacrifice he had not fully realized 
before. 

His reverie was disturbed by Joel bringing in the lights. 

During the winter which followed, Winifred worked hard at 
her Art designs. Did she not weave into them thoughts of a 
country home at Fort Cliff, where her mother should have a 
room fitted with every comfort money can bring? Or rather, 
did not memories of Sir Dolph interpose in her day dreams? 
She corresponded regularly with Basil; but Basil was no longer 
at Belmont, save in the holidays. He had gone to college in the 
autumn, and his letters were filled with the new life opening 
before him. Only once, at Christmas, he had remembered to tell 
her of a visit to The Hermitage, and how he and Dolph talked 
over former days when she was with them. And now it was 
February, and she felt a great yearning to hear from her lover 
once more. 

“T think I must break my resolution and write to him,” she 
said to herself one day, as she stood looking out upon the snowy 
landscape. 

As if in answer to her thought, that same evening’s mail 
brought a letter to Winifred with the Belmont postmark on‘ it, 
but not in Ellen Lee’s handwriting. Her heart beat wildly as 
she carried the treasure to her own little room, locked the door 
and opened the envelope, directed in the handwriting, not so 
familiar as precious to her eyes. 

It was headed “The Hermitage.” 

“Dear WinirreD: To-night—do you remember, Love ?—is 
just one year since you left Belmont. My thoughts have often 
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been with*you through the long months, but I shall not torture’. 
your loving heart with a reminder of my loneliness. I can 
bear it all, for the sake of having known you. I long to-night 
to hear you say (which you haye never yet done in so many 
words) ‘I love you, Sir Dolph!’ I can imagine the soft brown 
light in your eyes, the quick color in your cheeks. But I am 
dreaming. ‘Love, I cannot accept the sacrifice you would make’ 
in marrying a man ruined in health and fortune. Forget me 
in your bright young life. Forget all, save that I love you! 
And, remember, I do not murmur against my fate. I shall 
accept your silence as consenting to your release. I am no 
scribe, or I should haye written often; but you need no words 
to prove my heart’s allegiance. 

“Farewell, and God bless you, dear. 

Ranpoteu Caruron.” 

Winifred’s eyes were full of tears, as she pressed her lips 
to that only letter he had written her. How it all came to her! 
—his loneliness, his self-sacrifice, his love! 

A curious smile played around her lips, as she hearantad | 
under her breath, “‘I love you, Sir Dolph! ‘Forget all, save 
that I love you!’ Yes, dear, I shall forget all else but that 
which includes the rest. Not much longer must you wait, noble 
heart; for your Winifred will be with you soon. Now, must I 
answer this, or wait until I can speak those words you long to. 
hear ? 

“My heart says ‘answer’; my reason says ‘wait.? Ah, cold 
reason, must I obey you, lest jealous eyes should read the mis- 
sive which I send my lover ? 

“Ves, I must wait, Love, a little longer. Brief discipline 
will curb this fiery heart, restrain this impulsive nature, and 
fit it for nobler living with one whose life has been all renun- 
ciation. In the Easter holidays, when Basil goes home, I will 
play truant from Clovernook for a short season, and then,— 
who knows 2” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
BITTER-SWEBT. 


“Ah! she wept me tears of sorrow, 
Lulling tears so mystic sweet; 
Then she wove my last to-morrow 
And her web lay at my feet. 
Of my life she made the story: 
I must weep—so soon ’twas told; 
But your name did lend it glory, 
And your love its thread of gold.”’ 


é ASTER Monday afternoon the Wakefield glided into the 
blue creek washing the banks of the well-known Ferry, 
at an earlier hour than usual—not later than 4 o’clock. Wini- 
fred Carey was standing on the upper deck talking in a low 
tone to the stewardess. i 

“Yes, indeed, honey, I'll tend to it, and nobody’ll be de: 
wiser. Dar’s Mister Stryker now, down on the wharf. Here 
you, Jim” (to a porter), “go down and tell Mister Stryker J 
wants to see him de minit de boat land—up here, ‘member boy!” 

“All right, ma’am, I’m de message boy fur de cabin pas- 
sengers !” 

Mr. Stryker appeared in a few moments, eager for a job. 
He touched his cap to Winifred, whom he recognized as a 
former resident at Belmont. 

“Dis young lady got some bus’ness to tend to wid yer, Mr. 
Stryker. Mind you gibs her de bes’ in de stable,” said the 
stewardess, walking off with an air of importance, increased by | 
the feeling of half a dollar Winifred had slipped into the 
woman’s hand with the delicious feeling that she need no longer: 
stint herself in feeing as in governess days. 

“T want a good saddle horse, Mr. Stryker. Haye you one 
that is safe for a lady to ride, yet can go?” she asked, emphasiz- 
ing the last word. 

The man smiled. 

“Yes, Miss, I’ve got one that can go; 
lady what can ride like you, Miss.” 

Winifred smiled at his evident recollection of her equestrian 
ability. 

“Then I should like to have it brought down after the crowd 
gets away. I want to ride to Belmont, and one of the men will 
return with the horse, later.” 

The man looked at her a little curiously; but touched his. 
hat and walked off in the direction of the stables. 

“Plucky woman, that!” he muttered, as he led out the horse. 
“Guess she can mange this mare without any trouble. Wonder 
if I ought to tell her that Dolph Carlton’s been sick lately. He 
set such a store by her,so they say. ’Tain’t my business, though; 


and it’s safe for a 


[ 
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an’ she don’t look like she wanted to talk overmuch; an’ ’twant 
nothin’ serious, I reckon, anyhow; so I’ll keep mum.” 

In half an hour, Winifred Carey was cantering through 
Cherokee Lane with a joyous face. She had not written what 
day she would come; and had purposely worn a dark serge suit 
and traveling cap, wheel served well for a temporary riding 
outfit. She had waited until most of the people left the Ferry, 
not wishing to answer idle questions, nor that news of her 
arrival should be made known until she had seen her friends at 
Belmont. Nevertheless, as she passed the country stores along 
the roadside, she was recognized by former acquaintances; but 


she did not rein in her steed until the Belmont gate was 


reached. Then a sudden impulse seized her, and she turned the 
mare’s head and rode rapidly to the lower gate—a quarter of a 
mile to the northward. 

“You shall be the first to greet me, Sir Dolph!” was her 
exclamation, as she stooped forward to open the gate, rode 
through, and closed it after her. 

“Now, fly!” she cried, urging the mare onward; but as the 
large barn and servants’ houses came in sight, she rode more 
slowly, thinking possibly Carlton might be thereabouts. 

No, he was not to be seen; so she turned up a woodland 
path in the direction of The Hermitage. 

“for once I will obey my impulse,” her heart cried out. 

But searcely had she started into the woods, when she saw 
one of the laborers coming toward her from the road leading to 
the barn. The man knew her and tried to speak, but the words 
seemed slow in coming. 

“Well, Hiram, glad to see you again! Everybody well?” 

Hiram gasped, rubbed one grimy hand over his forehead, 
and blurted out: 

“Ain’t you heard, Miss?’ 

“Heard what?’ 

“Mr. Carlton is dead—died this morning, Miss. Ain’t been 
sick long—” Hiram kept on talking, because he knew not what 
else to do—poor fellow! He, too, had loved the dead man. 

Winifred neither stirred nor cried out. A cold terror had 
seized and paralyzed her to the heart. 

When she spoke at last, it was to ask coldly: 

“Ts any one there, now? At his house, I mean.” 

“Only Mister Basil and old Aunt Polly.” 

“Thank you. I will ride on.” 

He stood and stared after her a few moments. 

“Well, this is a queer world! Think of his looking for her 
50 long! I know’d it, if he didn’t say so; and she to come and 
find him dead.” 

Meanwhile, the horse had brought its fair rider to the well- 
remembered fence. She dismounted with the same fixed expres- 
sion on her face, hitched the steed securely to a tree, and climbed 
the fence. Then she stood still a moment, and looked toward 
the rude house, where he lay. A convulsive shudder ran through 
her frame. 

“At least I shall see him once more,” she murmured, 
“though dead;” and then she went on ee but with resolute 
face. \ 

Basil saw her, and opened the door. “Miss Winnie!” was 
all he said, but his voice shook and his eyes filled with tears. 

did not know until a moment since,” she murmured. 

“Tt was very sudden. You will come in?” and he placed his 

arm gently around her as she entered the room; for Basil in 


. 


_ those few short hours had left boyhood behind him, as he trod 
. the path of grief. 
f And they went in. 


“Do not grieve. He is at rest, and he longed for rest.” 

“Tid he say that?” 

EON ‘es. ” 

“He suffered then? Ah yes! Isee he has suffered; but his 
‘face is ealm, though there are gray threads in the hair which was 

black not long since. Basil, don’t think me hard-hearted if I 

shed no tears. I cannot.” 

She was shivering visibly. 

“You must go to the house. 


Ellen Lee has just left. She 


__ nursed him tenderly, and has gone to lie down. I will take you 


there.” 


: : = “And who will stay with him?” she asked, pathetically. 


“There are watchers here,” he answered, with ernanty ten- 
 derness. 


~ “T eannot leave him, Basil, I frend He would want me 


ie here beside him.” 


“Tt would not do, dear Miss Winnie—” 


~ “Oh, I forgot,” she said. “Yes, I will go, Basil. It does 


¢ matter, for he is at rest.” 
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Still, she did not weep. They went out silently, and when 
they reached the tree where the mare was tied, Basil unloosed 


_ the hitching-strap and led her along. 


“T promised to send her back to-night,” Winifred said, 
wistfully stroking the animal’s head. 

“T will send Joel with her—he is going to the Ferry.” 

“Basil, I cannot talk to anyone to-night. Can’t we go in 
the side door ?”” 

“You may go to your own little room, Miss Winnie, and I 
will tell Father—and the others—you have come. Miss Betty 
will bring up your tea.” 

“Basil, you won’t mind if I don’t take any tea to-night. I 
only want to think; and I am so glad it was only you I saw there. 
Goodnight, Basil.” 

He watched her go wearily up the stairs, and waited until 
the door closed upon her—and her grief. 

“Oh! If Dolph could but have known!” he eried, under 
his breath, and bowed his head there in the dark, and wept. 

If Dolph could but have known! Ah! It was that ery 
which. pierced Winifred’s heart as a sharp sword. If those 
words but lately trembling on her lips could but have reached his 
mortal ear! She stood and gazed around the familiar room with 
dry, bright eyes. Then she walked to the window and looked 
out long and silently, but without any apparent meaning in her 
gaze until her eyes rested upon the distant chimneys of the old 
house at Fort Cliff. 

Then Winifred wept, and her weeping lasted far into the 
night. Sleep came at last; sleep and dreams. And in her 
dreams she saw but one face; heard but one voice, which seemed 
to say again the words, once tenderly spoken to her ears alone: 

“T am not one to murmur against the decrees of Providence. 
Remember that, Love, if ever should come a time when life seems 
harder than you can bear.” 

* * * * %* * * x % * * * %* * * 

Clovernook had another patient this year; for Winifred lay 
ill in the same room where she had greeted her mother the 
previous spring. 

Her courage had upheld her through the long homeward 
journey; but once having entered the portals of home, and the 
cause for fortitude having been removed, her nervous system 
yielded to the exhaustion which follows the mental strain when 
the strong nature has braved the shock of the first personal grief. 
It had been weeks that she lay in a sort. of stupor, merciful at 
such a time. There.were hours of consciousness, it is true, when 
the quivering nerves seemed to demand but one remedy—perfect 
quiet. 

The physician was puzzled. He had known Winifred Carey 
but slightly, as he was a comparative stranger in the neighbor- 
hood at the time of her leaving home; but upon the few occa- 
sions they had met, especially in her mother’s sick room, he had 
been impressed with a certain vigorous self-reliance in her move- 
ments, a brightness in her face which betokened the sunny heart 
free from morbid influences. Now he could not understand the 
sudden reaction to helplessness. Ah, he was a skilful surgeon, 
this young doctor whom people said would make his mark in the 
medical world. He could coolly plunge the amputating knife 
through a quivering limb; but he lacked that sympathetic pene- 
tration which the treatment of nerve patients demands. He 
could not dissect a living human heart as he might a dead one. 
Therefore, he did through ignorance, what was after all the. 
wisest thing to be done—left nature to recuperate its own forces. 

Mrs. Carey sat one morning beside the south window of the 
sick-room; in her hands was some knitting; beside her, an open 
book. But she was neither working nor reading at the moment 
of which I speak. She was thinking as she gazed at Winifred, 
lying motionless upon the bed, that never before in her life had 
she seen her daughter pale as now, the long, dark lashes resting 
quietly upon the transparent skin that was wont hitherto to 
flush with brilliant color at every varying emotion. The mother 
turned to the open Book—the Bible—and began reading softly 
from its pages. 

It was at this moment that Winifred’s eyes opened, ae 
rested upon her mother’s face. The girl was perfectly conscious, 
but she did not speak, only gazed silently, as if drinking in the 
peaceful scene. A sudden light came into her pathetic eyes; 
then she closed them again. There was a serenity upon the older 
woman’s brow, and in her calm, dark blue eyes, which seemed’ to 
pervade the room. She had lived sixty years, this woman with 
the quiet, refined face, and had witnessed tumult and bloodshed, 
and sorrow, and poverty; yet there were no furrows upon her 
strong brow, and but few silver threads in the dark’ hair, which 
was parted in the middle and brushed from the blue-veined tem- 
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ples. Yet those eyes bore traces of burning tears in their 
depths. Whence, then, came this serenity of mein? Reader, 


canst thou not guess the secret? It was faith in God and in 
immortality. 

Again Winifred’s eyes opened, this time to rest upon a 
cluster of roses in a glass upon the table; then caine a long, 
quivering sigh: 

“Mother, is it June?” 

“Yes, Winnie, it is June; and the air is so delicious 
outside. The roses are all in bloom in the old garden. Do you 
notice the fragrance in the room?” said Mrs. Carey, in her low, 
gentle voice. 

“Ves, it.is very sweet. And you say it is June! I have 
been idle too long. Mother, I think I should like to sit up a 
little while and look out. Ah! Clovernook has put on its love- 
liest dress, I see; and the'mountains are deeply blue.” 

This was the beginning of renewed life and energy. 

A few days later, Winifred called for her drawing materials, 
and began to sketch the roses in the vase. 

“Ah, a great improvement!” exclaimed the physician, mak- 
ing his daily round. “I see my services will not be needed much 
longer. Now, if you will take that tonic regularly, we will soon 
see the color coming back into your cheeks, Miss Carey.” 

Winifred scarcely raised her eyes; she was intent upon the 
delicate tracery of a rose leaf. How white and thin her hands 
looked as they moved over the paper! 

Again the doctor was puzzled. At last she looked up and 
said, in a perfectly clear, strong voice: 

“T intend to get well, Dr. Hoyt. 
in a few days.” 

And she did. Those perfect June days, when Clovernook 
realized in full the sweetness of its name, could not fail to bring 
back something of the old bouyancy. Once on the mend, Wini- 
fred regained her former health with that rapidity which charac- 
terized her every action. 

“T am dreadfully behindhand with my work, Florence,” 
remarked to her oldest sister one day. “You must lend me the 
baby for a model. Come, little Carol Gray, Aunt Winifred is 
going to pose you upon a grass plot under the walnut tree—for 
a cherub’s head.” 

“Be sure to put a shawl on the grass, first, Winnie,” 
the anxious mother after them. 

“To be sure, sister; I’ll take care of such a pretty model,” 
Winifred called back with a merry laugh—the first in many 
weeks. 

In the following September, Basil Willoughby made his first 
visit to Clovernook, on his way to college for the second year. 
He had grown tall for his seventeen years, and was more robust- 
looking than formerly; but there was in his dark gray eyes, as 
they gazed from under black brows and lashes, a look which gave 
Winifred’s heart a stab of pain, so like was it to Sir Dolph’s 
keen glance. 

“See!” he cried with something of his childish impetuosity, 
“T have come to take a peep at Clovernook. It realizes my 
brightest dreams.” 

“Your first sight of the mountains, you mean?” she asked, 
forcing a smile. 

“Partly that,” was the reply. “Now, Miss Winnie, where 
are those numerous nieces and nephews you were wont to hold 
over Judith’s head—figuratively speaking—in the Belmont 
days 2” 

“Only five of them, Basil! Shall I call them all out? Her- 
bert! Floy! Winnie! May! Come here and be introduced. 
Basil you must excuse baby Carol from answering the sum- 
mons,” added the young aunt, brightly, “since she has not yet 
learned the accomplishment of walking.” 

“This is Winnie, I know,” cried Basil, “or she ought to be, 
from the likeness.” 

“Wrong, this time, Basil. That is Floy, the oldest girl, 
and may special shadow. There, I know something of a young 
man’s liking for children. It is spasmodic, like the April 


I am going out-of-doors 


she 


ealled 


shower! Come into the house and meet my mother, and rest 
after your journey. We shall keep you at Clovernook as long as 
possible.” 


“A willing prisoner,” Basil cried, following her up the 
broad stone steps. 

“Did you remember?” she asked, turning toward him as 
they entered the home-like parlor. 

“Yes; it is here. I brought a root of the vine as well, 
thinking you might like to plant it,” and he opened a carefully 
wrapped parcel, containing a long spray of bitter-sweet, its red 
berries and delicate flowers unbroken, and encased in moistened 
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cotton wadding; while to the root still clung the warm, moist 
earth of the woods surrounding The Hermitage. 

“Everything just looks the same at Belmont—yet differ- 
ent!” he said gently, seeing she could not trust herself to speak 
at the moment. 


“Tt was so thoughtful of you, MBasil to pack this carefully.* 


Not a berry nor blossom broken!” she said bravely. “Now, here 
is my mother. I will leave you two together while I place these 
in, water,” and she carried her treasure to her mother’s room on 
the first floor, where she had slept since her return from 
Belmont. 

“T must paint these before the color fades,” she said, as she 
arranged the cluster in a glass bowl. “It must be done in oils, 
I think.” 

As she stood gazing at the bitter-sweet, a flood of old mem- 
ories thronged upon her; and then there came to her mind the 
words of a poem read many days before: 

“In Memory 
Of Love that left an ever present pain, 
Of dear, dead folded hands, and sweet closed eyes, 


Remembering Love will bring them back again 
In Paradise!” 


[Concluded next week.] 
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THE EVOLUTION OF A ROOM. 


By L. E. Cuirrenpen. 


It) * ROOM is so desolate and boarding housey,” wrote a 
young woman to her artist sister, “but I have neither time 
from my work, nor much money to make it different. It makes 
me homesick and low-spirited to come in at night, and have no 
homey atmosphere to come into. I have not your deft fingers 
that can transform clumsy, ugly things into xsthetic dreams.” 
This letter brought the sister to town, and as she surveyed 
the regulation cheerless room, wherein her sister was lodged, she 
did not wonder that she had revolted. She then went room 
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hunting, and found and secured a sunny, many-windowed, re- 


cessed room, containing a large closet. It was unfurnished, and 
in a quiet, but unfashionable street. The landlady was a young 
married woman, who was desirous of adding to her pin-money, 
and who gave full permission to decorate the room, and agreed 
to furnish a substantial 6 o’clock dinner, the simple breakfast 
to be prepared in the room. This, with a down-town luncheon, 
disposed of the meal question to the artist’s satisfaction, who 
was keeping the whole matter an entire secret from her sister. 
There was a little money and a resourceful attic at home. With 
the former were purchased an iron bed with brass trimmings, 
ridiculously cheap and pretty. A few chairs, deep and restful, 
a white fur rug, a few dishes, a 5 o’clock tea kettle, chafing dish 
and oil stove, polish and enamel, and yards of green denim. 
From the attic were brought green chenille curtains, faded 
and ugly, but which were woven into beautiful fluff rugs; several 
pairs of discarded embroidered muslin curtains, which made 
over into lovely sash curtains; a mahogany chest of drawers, 
very much scratched and with one or two knobs lost, a sink 
wash-stand with enclosed cupboard below, an oval mirror in a 
tarnished gold frame, an old-fashioned woven counterpane of 
green and white, plenty of bedding and pillows, a pair of small 
stands or tables, with tiny spindle legs and lower shelf-pieces. 
The mahogany pieces were varnished and sand-papered 
twice, then rubbed thoroughly with paraffine, coal oil, and melted 
rosin, in the proportion of six paraffine candles melted, a hand- 
ful of rosin, and about a pint of coal oil. It was applied warm 
and produced a good polish after much rubbing. With new 
brass knobs and white covers over the tops, the mahogany pieces 
stood transformed. The floor was treated with a filling recom- 
mended by a druggist, of oil, turpentine, and a little Japanese 
dryer, and when thoroughly dry, the preparation used for the 
furniture was applied. On this surface the green rugs and the 
white fur looked well. At the foot of the bed stood a green 
denim-covered and cushioned box, six feet long. This was lux- 
urious in cushions, and open was a convenient receptacle for 
shirt-waists and skirts, while closed it made a delicious couch. 
A set of bamboo shelves held books. A smaller set hung on the 


wall and contained the few pieces of china not in use on the tiny 
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tea table, which stood just under the shelves.. The other table 
held a green-shaded lamp, and tempting, uncut magazines, with 
an old silver knife all ready for use. The walls were hung 
thickly with cheerful water-color sketches, Burbank’s Indian 
types, framed first in narrow red and then wide green mats, 
beautiful Madonnas, cut from the magazines and then mounted 
on water-color paper, and in it all there was not one discordant 
note from the restful chairs to the small cut-brass fern dish, 
with its waving fronds of green that ornamented the closed sink 
wash-stand. Thither, when all was done, the artist-maid es- 
corted her tired sister, and watched the delight chase away the 
tired lines. 

“The landlady is so interested,” explained the artist, when 
they had gone to talking again. “She has been saving money to 
buy what she calls a ‘suit’? for the parlor, Brussels carpet, and 
cheap lace-curtains, but with my object lessons fresh in her 
heart she is going to sacrifice those atrocious things, and at 
about one-tenth of the cost will make her little parlor really 
beautiful. She is to take care of these rooms, and she will do 
it with loving care.” 

“You are a dear missionary,” said the other, with a choke 
in her voice. “I can never tell you what all this means—to 
come home to these restful green tints, so comforting to tired 
eyes. I wish every girl who works had such a sister.” 


A CURIOUS VANE. 


N the heart of the city of Lon- 

don, close by Guildhall, is the 
famous Church of St. Lawrence 
Jewry. The spire is surmounted 
by a vane in the form of a gridiron, 
as typical of the method by which 
St. Lawrence met with his death. 
In the account of his martyrdom 
we read, “An iron frame, shaped 
like a gridiron, was prepared, and 
heated red-hot by live coals under- 
neath, and upon this the martyr 
was laid, bound with chains, and 
suffered death.” Our illustration 
has been specially drawn by Mr. 
H. B. Woodburn for the Church 
Monthly. 


ONLY. 


Only a pine cone, shining there, 
Scenting with fragrance the summer air. 
Only two children, girl and boy, 
Seizing the treasure with children’s joy. 


“Let’s plant the cone,’”’ the wee gir) said, 
“Deep down here in this mossy bed.” 
They planted it in childish glee, 
Saying—‘‘Some day ’twill make a tree.” 


Only a boy coming home from school 
aes Pauses awhile in the shade so cool, 
i Throws his books at the old tree’s side, 
Climbs up a sapling to have a ride. 


“Come,” cries a clear voice wondrous sweet, ; 
The boy springs lightly upon his feet, 

Taking his books he goes his way, 

And joins the other children at play. 


; Only the moonlight glancing free, 

i Silvering the top of a tall pine tree. 
ay Only a man and maiden there, 

nh He so strong, she fragile and fair. 


“Dost, thou not know, dear one,” he said, 
“That long ago our souls were wed ?” 
“Thy soul and mine were always wed, 
Forever more we are one,” she said. 


Only a stormy winter’s night, 
4 Flashes of lightning gleaming bright. 
: Only a houseless, homeless pair, 
Le oy Poverty and sin have driven them there. 


var Only a pine tree, capped with snow, 
ea Offers a shelter to those below, 
While the drift piled at its feet 
Makes for them a winding sheet. 


The sun falls gently from the pine-tree’s head, 
“Worever more they are one,” it said. 
Fiercer and faster the Storm King flies, 


~Shivered and shattered the pine tree lies. 
Froripa A. C. ORR. 
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A NEW PORTE BONHEUR. 


WovLp you know the present that is being sent to all parts of 
the world as a porte bonheur to all absent friends? It is the repro- 
duction of that famous medal discovered by M. Boyer d’Agen some 
two years ago that made such a sensation at the time, if you remem- 
ber. The story is prettily related by M. Andre Falize in Le Monde 
Illustre. He tells how in the spring of 1897 M. Boyer d’Agen hap- 
pened to pass through the market one Wednesday morning of the 
Campo dei Fiori, and in the midst of the children of the Ghetto he 
perceived an old peasant exhibiting his wares, the ragged green lining 
of his cloak serving as a picturesque background. His stock in trade 
consisted of old iron of all descriptions. With the end of his stick 
M. Boyer d’Agen turns over the rusty keys, horseshoes and the num- 
ber of shapeless pieces of metal, and stoops to pick up one that at- 
tracts him by the Hebrew characters and the outline of a man’s head 
shining here and there through the cake of dust. For a couple of 
soldi (two halfpennies) he becomes the possessor of this piece, which 
has since been discovered to be one of the first portraits of Jesus— 
perhaps traced at the early Apostolic times—but without doubt one 
of the purest chefs d’ceuvres of ancient or modern numismatics, and 
an ideal presentment of the Saviour. I need not recall here the 
various researches that the savants of all nations have made in con- 
nection with this medal, or enter into the question of the epoch to 
which it belongs. It is interesting, however, to note the impression 
it made upon Cardinal Parocchi, who expressed himself so touchingly 
about the “infinite sadness, and the infinite beauty of the features.” 
It is said also that the Pope was so impressed with the reproduction 
of the medal that was presented to him, that he seemed to caress the 
medal, following line by line with his long, thin fingers the trace of 
the hair and the minutest detail of the face. During his long illness 
this medal was constantly in his hand. The celebrated goldsmiths, 
Falize Freres, have reproduced this treasure in silver, in bronze and 
in a small edition in gold, but, from an artistic point of view, 
it is the silver medal which has the greatest value, as it is the 
exact counterpart of the original* discovered by M. Boyer d’Ag- 
en. Worn as a pendant attached to a Renaissance chain, or 
simply suspended by a thin chain of silver, this head of Christ has 
replaced the jeweled or golden cross that was at one time so general. 
And upon a velvet bodice the reflections in the silver, in part, are 
indeed beautiful, merely looked upon as an ornament. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 


An ENGLISH expedient for saving the corners of tablecloths and 
sheets from being torn on the clothesline consists in reinforcing them 
with tape. The tape is laid on flat and hemmed down for two or 
three inches each side of the corner. 

To KEEP the kitchen pipes free from grease, mineral oil should 
frequently be poured down the sink. 

FLOWERPOT stains may be removed from window-sills with fine 
wood ashes. 

Driep orange peel, allowed to smoulder, will kill a bad odor. 

THE colder eggs are the quicker they will froth. 

Ir A wooden pail begins to leak, fill it with water and then stand 
it in a tub of water. This will swell the wood and it will leak no 
more. 

A GARGLE of salt and water strengthens the throat, and used hot 
will cure a sore throat. As a tooth-powder salt will keep the teeth 
white and the gums hard and rosy. 

A sLow, sure, safe mustard plaster, warranted not to blister, is 
made as follows: Use equal parts of dry mustard and corn meal. 
Mix to a stiff consistency with molasses. Fold it with one thickness 
of old linen to apply to the lameness—having two covers of linen 
over it to avoid any dampness or stickiness for the clothing. This 
draws longer than any other method and spares the blistering so 
often induced by the “prepared leaf.” 


Home Nursing is the title of a useful little book on modern 
scientific methods for the sick room by Miss Eveleen Harrison, which 
will be published this month by The Macmillan Company. 

In this little work the simplest methods for hygienic nursing 
have been given, including free ventilation, perfect cleanliness, care 
of the sick room, fever nursing, the best form of nourishment and 
many other suggestions, which may easily come within the reach of 
every home, no matter how modest or simple it may be. All tech- 
nical terms have been purposely excluded, so that the directions may 
be easily understood by every one, and only the simplest home reme- 
dies have been recommended in the absence of, or while awaiting the 
arrival of the family physician. One chapter has been devoted to a 
full description of the way to prepare for a surgical operation at 
home. As food plays such an important part in disease, the last few 
pages have been devoted to the diet of patients suffering from various 
ailments; and some simple recipes in preparing dainty dishes to 
tempt the appetite during convalescence. 


WHEN we speak of joy, we do not speak of something we are 
after, but of something that will come to us, when we are after God 
and duty. It is a prize unbought, and is freest, purest in its flow, 
when it comes unsought.—Bushnell. 
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Church Calendar. 


May 1—Tuesday. SS. Philip and James (Red). 
“ 2—Wednesday (White). 
“ 4—Friday. Fast. 

6—3d Sunday after Easter (White). 

* 11—Friday. Fast. 

“ 13—4th Sunday after Daster (White). 


“ 18—Friday. Fast. 

*“ 20—5th Sunday (Rogation) after Baster. 
(White). 

“ 21—Monday. Rogation Day. Fast. (Violet). 


22—Tuesday. Rogation Day. Fast. (Violet). 

23—Wednesday. Rogation Day. Fast. (Vio- 
let). (White at Hyensong). 

“ 24—Thursday. Ascension Day (White). 

“ 25—Friday. Fast. 

27—Sunday after Ascension (White). 


Personal Mention. 


Tum Rey. Samurt R. Bartpy, M.D., has re- 
signed as rector of the Church of the Holy Com- 
forter, Brooklyn, which parish he has been in 
charge of for seven years, and will remove to 
southern New Jersey, where he expects to en- 
gage in literary work. 

Tun Rey. EF. B. CHrrwoop’s address is 
‘changed from 322 Hast 15th Street, to Circle of 
Divine Ministry, 131 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Tuy Rey. Lwywis P. FRANKLIN, rector of St. 
John’s Church, Clyde, N. Y., has been called to 
the rectorship of St. John’s Church, Auburn, 
NAR g 

Tun Rey. T. R. Hazzarp, rector of St. Mark’s 
‘Church, Sidney, Ohio, sails on May 6th for a 
three months’ trip on the continent of Hurope. 

Tup Rey. Grorce M. IRISH has resigned the 
vectorship of Zion Church, Coiton, N. Y., and ac- 
cepted a call to Trinity Church, Lancaster, in the 
Diocese of Western New York. 


Tun Rey. BENJAMIN B. Lovert, Sunderland, 
Md., has accepted a call to the parishes of St. 
Paul’s and Christ Churches, Calvert County, Md., 
and may be addressed at Prince Frederick, Md. 


Tur Rey. CHAarLEs MacLHan is to be ad- 
dressed at Corvallis, Ore., after May ist. 


Tun Rey. R. D. Porn, who for the past four 
years has been priest of the Cathedral Mission of 
St. Gabriel, Hollis, L. I., has accepted a call to 
St. Paul’s Church, Brooklyn. He will assume 
charge of his new parish June ist. 


Tup address of the Rey. Dr. RusHTON is 
changed to 1002 Benson Ave., Evanston, Ill. 


Tuo Rey. THpoporn Sppawick, of Williams- 
town, Mass., has received a call from the Church 
of St. John the Hyangelist, St. Paul, Minn. 


Tue Rey. J. B. C. SMupus, D.D., has resigned 
as rector of Silver Springs parish, Montgomery 
County, Md., and is to be addressed hereafter at 
3122 P. St., Washington, D. C. 


Tun Rey. W. H. SparuIne has resigned the 
charge of the parishes of Howard and Madison, 
S. Dak., and after a month’s vacation, will: as- 
sume a new charge in the Black Hills. 


Tup address of the Rev. H. BH. THompson is 
changed to 955 North Avenue, W., Allegheny, Pa. 


Tup Rev. Guy L. WALLIS will become assist- 
ant at St. Paul’s Church, Stapleton, L. I., N. Y. 


ORDINATIONS., 
DPACON. 

New York. On Low Sunday, April 22, by the 
Bishop of Springfield, DnWirr LINCOLN PELTON, 
formerly a Presbyterian minister, in St. Chry- 
sostom’s Chapel. 

PRIEST. 

INDIANA, On the First Sunday after Easter, 
April 22d, in St. John’s Church, Elizabeth, N. J., 
the Bishop of Indiana advanced the Rey. Isaac 
NEWTON PHBPLPS, a deacon of the Diocese of 
Indiana, to the Priesthood. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Joshua Kimber, and the 
candidate was presented by the Rev. Otis A. 
Glazebrook, D.D., rector of the parish, who, with 
Mr, Kimber, united in the laying on of hands. 


MEMORIAL RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved, By the rector, wardens and vestry- 
men of St. Paul’s Parish, Riverside, Illinois, that 
in the death of THOMAS C. HANNAH, late a mem- 
ber of the vestry of this church, the Church has 
lost a faithful, upright, and conscientious mem- 
ber and officer, and the rector and survivors of 
the vestry an honored and valued associate, 
whose untimely loss is deeply deplored. 

Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed to 
communicate to Mrs. Hannah, as a token of sin- 
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cere sympathy, a copy of these resolutions, prop- 
erly engrossed, to spread the resolutions upon the 


records of the parish, and to send a copy for 
publication to Tur Livinc CHuRCH. 


APPEALS, 

THE DOMESTIC AND FORDIGN MISSIONARY 
Socimry, the Church Missions House, 281 
Fourth Ave., New York. Officers: RiagHt Ry. 
THoMAS M. CuarK, D.D., president; Rr. Rry. 
WILLIAM, CROSWELL Doann, D.D., vice-presi- 
dent; Rey. ARTHUR S. LuoyD, D.D., general sec- 
retary; Ry. JoSHUA KIMBER, associate secre- 
tary; Mr. JoHN W. Woop, corresponding secre- 
tary; Ruy. Rosprr B. Kimgmr, local secretary; 
Mr. Grorcn C. THomas, treasurer; Mr. BE. WAL- 
TER ROBERTS, assistant treasurer. 

This society comprehends all persons who are 
members of this Church. It is the Church’s 
established agency for the conduct of general 
missionary work. At home this work is in 
seventeen missionary districts, in Porto Rico, 
and in forty-three dioceses; and includes that 
among the negroes in the South, and the In- 
dians. Abroad, the work includes the missions 
in Africa, China, and Japan; the support of the 
Church in Haiti; and of the presbyter named by 
the Presiding Bishop to counsel and guide the 
workers in Mexico. The society also aids the 
work among the English-speaking people in Mex- 
ico, and transmits contributions designated for 
the other work in that country. 

The Society pays the salaries and traveling 
expenses of twenty-two missionary Bishops, and 
the Bishop of Haiti; 1,630 other missionaries 
depend in whole or in part for their support 
upon the offerings of Church people, made 
through this Society. There are many schools, 
orphanages, and hospitals at home and abroad 
which but for the support that comes through 
the Society, would of necessity be abandoned. 

The amount required to meet all appropria- 
tions for this work to the end of the fiscal year, 
September 1, 1900, is $630,000. For this sum 
the Board of Managers must depend upon the 
voluntary offerings of the members of the 
Church. Additional workers, both men and 
women, are constantly needed to meet the in- 
creasing demands of the work (both at home 
and abroad). 

The Spirit of Missions is the official monthly 
magazine—$1 a year. All information possible 
concerning the Society’s work will be furnished 
on application. ; 

Remittances should be made to Mr. Grorcn 
C. THOMAS, treasurer. 

All other official communications should be 
addressed to the Board of Managers, Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Legal title (for use in making wills): THn 
DoMESTIC AND ForRnIGN MISSIONARY SOcInpTY 
OF THD PROTESTANT HPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Priust, 35, experienced, capable, desires par- 
ish, mission, curacy, or chaplaincy. Box 19, 
Walnutport, Pa. 

Young woman, teacher of piano, desires posi- 
tion as companion or governess for the summer. 
Address B. B., 399 Brady Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

CoMMUNION WAFERS 20 cts. per hundred; 
Priests’ 1 ct. each; Marked Sheets 2 cts. Miss 
A. G. Bloomer, 229 Railroad Ave., Mt. Vernon, 
Navn 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
THE MACMILLAN CO. (Through Messrs. Des 

Forges & Co.) 

Roman History. By Dr. Julius Koch. 

A History of the English Church. By H. M. 
Spence, Dean of Gloucester. 

Two volumes of the Temple Primers. 
ternational Primer Cyclopedia. Price, 
ets. net each. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 

Des Forges & Co.) 

Robert Tournay. A Romance of the French 
Revolution. By William Sage. With Illus- 
trations by Eric Page and Mary Ayer. 
Price, $1.50. 

The Sow of the Wolf. Tales of the North. By 
Jack London.- Price, $1.50. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY. 
Bulbs and Blossoms. An Waster Story. By 
Amy Le Feuvre, Author of Probable Sons. 
50 cts. 
HARPER & BROS. (Through Messrs. Des Forges 
& Co.) 


An In- 
40 


(Through Messrs. 


The Unknown. Flammarion. 
Price, $2.00. 


Wuthering Heights. 


By Camille 


By Wmily Bronté; and 
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Agnes Grey. By Anne Bronté. With an in- 
troduction by Mrs. Humphrey Ward. Illus- 


trated. In One Volume. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS. 
Jesus, the Oarpenter of Nazareth. By Robert 
Bird, Author of Joseph the Dreamer, etc.. 
Illustrated Edition. Price, $2.00. 
A. C. M’CLURG & CO. 

Back to Christ. Some modern forms of Re- 
ligious Thought. By Walter Spence. 1900. 
Price, $1.00. 

The Dread and Fear of Kings. By J. Brecken- 
ridge Dllis. 1900. Price, $1.25. 

FUNK AND WAGNALLS CO. 

Mental Index of the Bible and a Cosmic Use 
of Association. By Rev. S. C. Thompson. 
12 mo., cloth, 300 pages. Price, $1.50. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S' SONS. 
The Nicene and Post Nicene Fathers. 


Price, $1.75. 


Second 


Series. Vol. XIV. Z'he Seven Heumenical 
Councils. Edited by Henry R. Percival, 
M.A., D.D. ‘ 


Cranmer and the Reformation in Bngland. By 
Arthur D. Innes, M.A., sometime scholar of 
Oriel College, Oxford. Price, $1.25. 

METHUEN & CO., London. 

The Epistle of Paut the Apostle to the Philip- 
pians. Explained by C. R. D. Biggs, B.D. 
The Churchman’s Bible. Price, 1s 6d net. 

MAC CALLA & COMPANY. 

Heavenly Sunlight. Gems of Song for Sunday 
Schools, Young People’s Societies, and Devo- 
tional Meetings. By J. Howard DEntwisle, 
Powell G. Fithian, Adam Geibel, and R. 
Frank Lehman. Price, 12 cts. each by mail, 
or $1.20 per dozen. 

DAMRELL & UPHAM. 

The Assyrian Monuments. Illustrating the 
Sermons of Isaiah. By Max Kellner, D.D., 
Prof. of Old Testament Languages in the .~ 
Epis. Theo. School, Cambridge. Illustrated. 
1900. Price, in paper, 50 cts. 


PAMPHLETS, 
St. James’ Parish, Philadelphia. A Sketch from 
its Foundation in 1807 to 1899. Compiled 
from various sources by A. EB. Browne. 


APRIL MAGAZINES, 


Tur Ohurch Eclectic (285 Fourth Ave., 
New York) for, April is issued as the first 
number under the editorship of the Rev. 
Arthur Lowndes, D.D. The first paper is a 
discussion of Lord Bacon’s theistic belief, by 
the Bishop of Long Island, after which the 
Rev. Prof. Riley, of the General Theological 
Seminary, reviews at considerable length Dr. 
Lowndes’ work on Anglican Orders. Various 
shorter papers are contributed by the Bishop 
of Fredericton, Dean Van Anringe of Colum- 
bia University, the Rev. William D. Powers, 
D.D., and several others. 


THE Sewanee Review (Quarterly) for 
April is an excellent number. The leading 
article is an account of the life and work of 
the great Danish poet, Adam Gottlob Oehlen- 
schliger, by William Morton Payne. It is 
probable that this author is not very well 
known in America, and Mr. Payne’s delightful 
essay and critique will be heartily welcomed. 
This article, and that on “Contemporary Brit- 
ish Painting,” by G. B. Rose, are the best 
in the magazine, in our judgment. The lat- 
ter article is a review of two recent works on 
the subject, one by the French writer, Robert 
de la Sizeranne, and the other by Cosmo 
Monkhouse. Mr. Rose understands tne genius 
of English art, and writes with great acumen. - 
It is a pleasure to find him vindicating the 
position of the late Lord Leighton as one of 
the greatest of modern English painters. The 
Bishop of Tennessee contributes a review of 
the Rev. Dr. Du Bose’s Soteriology, which is 
principally a defense of that author against: 
his critics. The Bishop writes with some de- 
gree of warmth and vigor, but he seems to” 
have penned one of the most unanswerable’ 
criticisms yet made on Dr. Du Bose’s use of 
the term “human personality,” as applied to 
our Lord. The passage is too long to quote - 
here, but it occupies page 238 and part of- 
page 239. 
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ALBANY. 
Saratoga News. 
THE pupils of St. Faith’s School, Sara- 


toga, with one of their teachers, came down | 


trom their school on Easter Monday evening 
to give an Eastertide greeting to the Rev. Dr. 
Carey and his family at their new home on 
Franklin Square, of which they have just 
taken possession. The pupils first sang a 
song of welcome composed for the occasion by 
one of the ladies of St. Faith’s school. After 
this they sang the anthem by Stainer, “He 
shall give His Angels Charge over thee.’”’ This 
was accompanied by violin and piano. A 
beautiful picture, “Peace be to this House,” 
with Christ giving His blessing, was then 
presented to Dr. Carey by the school. 


A NEw organ has been placed in Bethesda 
Church, Saratoga, and new double choir rooms 
have been built recently by Mr. and Mrs. 
Spencer Trask. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK, 


Improvements at Cape Vincent—Approaching 

Conventions, 

Av CAPE VINCENT, the church has lately 
undergone extensive repairs, which included 
new pews, new carpeting, and various altera- 
tions. A surpliced choir has been organized, 
and made its first appearance at Easter. 


By THE Bishop’s appointment, the annual 
convention of the Diocese will be held in 
Christ Church, Binghampton (the Rev. H. S. 
Langley, rector), June 12-13. ‘ 


THE annual New York State Convention 
of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew will be held 
in Utica, May 12 and 13. The programme is 
as follows: 

SATURDAY, MAY 12. 


11:15 A. M., Trinity Church; Opening Service; 
Charge to the Brotherhood by the Rev. W. 
W. Bellinger. 

12:15 Pp. m., Business Session. 

12:45 Pp. M., Trinity Church Parish House, 
luncheon. 

2:00 Pp. m., Y. M. C. A. Hall, Business Session. 

2:30 Pp. m., Conference, ‘‘Responsibility of Boys 
as young Churchmen.”’ 

3:30 P. M., ““Notes From the Field.” 

7:45 P. mM., Preparatory service for the Holy Com- 
munion, conducted by Rey. H. L. Burleson. 
SUNDAY, MAY 13. 

7:30 A. M., Calvary Church, Holy Communion. 

10:30 A. m., Morning Service and Anniyersary 
Sermon by the Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntington, 
D:D, 

8:30 Pp. M., Y. M. C. A. Hall, Conference. 
Obligations of a Rest Day.” 

7:30 Pp. M., Grace Church, Evening Service, Sub- 
jects: ‘The Spread of His Kingdom,” “Our 
Part in the Work.” 


Between two and three hundred delegates 
are expected. 


“The 


THe annual meeting of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary of the Diocese will be held in St. 
John’s, Oneida (the Rev. John Arthur, rec- 
tor), on Thursday, May 17, and that of the 
Junior Auxiliary on Friday, May 18. Dele- 
gates to the above Auxiliary meetings are 
requested to notify Miss Clara L. Saunders, 
Broad St., Oneida, of their intention to be 
present. 


CHICAGO, 


Confirmations—G.F.S.—IlIness of Mrs. McLaren. 


BisHop ANDERSON confirmed a class of 50 
at the Church of Our Saviour (Rev. J. H. Ed- 
wards, rector), on Sunday morning, and in 
the evening a large class at St. Mark’s Church 


_ (Rev. W. Wilson, rector). 


Tur G. F. S. held their annual meeting at 


‘Trinity Church on Tuesday. The Holy Com- 


munion was celebrated, and Bishop Anderson 


preached from the text, “Who is my neigh- 
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The Diving Church. 
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bor?” and dwelt upon the parable, making it 
quite applicable, in a way, to the G. F. 8. 
work. After the service a most elaborate 
luncheon was served by the ladies of the par- 
ish. At 2 P. M. a business meeting was held 
and all the officers were unanimously re- 
elected; viz., President, Miss Groesbach; Vice- 
Presidents, Miss Wood and Mrs. J. H. Hop- 
kins; Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. Rudolph 
Williams. The meeting was most harmoni- 
ous, the attendance about 100. The offertory, 
amounting to $10.65, was given to the society. 
A new branch of this society was organized 
at Christ Church, Winnetka, on Palm Sunday. 


WE ARE pleased to learn that the Rev. W. 
J. Petrie is restored to health again, after 
quite a serious illness. 
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BisHop and Mrs. McLaren, who have been 
visiting their son at Monterey, Mexico, are 
detained at New Orleans by Mrs. McLaren’s 
illness. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Woman’s Auxiliary—Daughters of the King— 
Conventions, 

-TuHe Woman’s Auxiliary of Fairfield 
County held a meeting in Trinity Church, 
Bridgeport, Saturday April 21st, which was 
largely attended. 


THE eighth Local Conference of the Daugh- 
ters of the King in the Diocese of Connecticut 
will be held in Christ Church, Ansonia, Thurs- 
day May 3. Holy Communion will be cele- 
brated at 10:45 by the Bishop of the Diocese. 
There will be a public meeting in the after- 
noon, in Christ Church, with addresses by the 
clergy. 

THE annual Convention of the Diocese will 
be held, by appointment of the Bishop, June 
12th, in Christ Church, Bridgeport. 


EASTON. 


A Bequest at Shrewsbury.—Southern Convoca- 
tion, 

By tHE will of the late Mrs. Adeline K. 
Merritt, of Newark, the parish at Shrewsbury 
will receive a bequest of $500. The residuary 
legatee is the Home for Aged Women, in 
Wilmington, Del. ~ 


THE opening service of the Southern Con- 
vocation of the Diocese of Easton was held in 
Christ Church, Cambridge, Md., Tuesday 
night, April 24. “Lessons of Easter” was the 
subject discussed by the Rev. C. D. Frankel, 
the Rev. Dr. Rede, and the Rev. J. G. Gannt. 
The second service was held Wednesday morn- 
ing. In the afternoon, a business meeting 
was held in Christ Church parish, at which 
time matters pertaining to the Southern Con- 
vocation were discussed and the Rey. F. B. 
Adkins was nominated as Dean. 


KANSAS. 
Death of Dr. Shelden. 

Tue death occurred, on April 19th, of 8. EH, 
Sheldon, M.D., for a long time vestryman of 
Grace Cathedral, Topeka. The funeral was 
held at the Cathedral on the 21st. The 
Bishop, Archdeacon Watkins, and Dean Sykes 
officiated. The vestry, the Knights Templar, 
and the faculty and students of the Medical 
College, attended in their corporate capacity. 
Dr. Sheldon was a generous man, and the 
Church sustained a great loss by his death. 
The body was taken to Cleveland for inter- 
ment. 


LARAMIE, 
Confirmation at Kearney. 


At St. Luxe’s Church, Kearney, Neb., 
Bishop Graves confirmed on the First Sunday 
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after Easter, a class of 39 persons, being the 
largest class ever presented for Confirmation 
in the jurisdiction. The parish is in charge 
of the Rev. W. S. Simpson Atmore. 


LONG ISLAND, 
Services at Springfield. 


CHAPEL services were begun Sunday even- 
ing, April 22nd, at the residence of Mrs. Bis- 
bee, at Springfield, parish of Jamaica. By 
permission of the Rey. H. O. Ladd, rector ot 
Grace Church, Jamaica, the Rev. G. Wharton 
McMullin has charge of the services, to be 
held each Sunday evening. A goodly number 
were present, and expressed themselves as 
pleased with the services of the apostolic 
Church. 


LOS ANGELES. 


The Bishop—Easter—New Church for Monte- 
cito—Resignation of Archdeacon Browne— 
San Diego—Debt Paid at Pasadena. 


BisHop JOHNSON has entirely recovered 
from his severe illness »which disabled him 
during almost the whole of Lent. On the 
morning of the First Sunday in Lent he was 
seized with a most severe attack of lumbago; 
but with true grit he persisted in keeping an 
engagement to preach in the Church of the 
Epiphany, Los Angeles, though unable to rise 
from his chair, and suffering from paroxysms 
of intense pain. In the afternoon he went 
to the Hospital of the Good Samaritan to min- 
ister to a dying man, who had expressed a de- 
sire to see him; and then he was himself put 
in bed, and had to stay there three weeks. 
On the Sunday before Easter he officiated 
again for the first time, confirming and 
preaching at Epiphany Church in the morn- 
ing, and also in the evening at St. Paul’s Pro- 
Cathedral. On Good Friday he conducted the 
Three Hours’ service in the Pro-Cathedral. 
The large church was well filled with a con- 
gregation which was deeply impressed by the 
solemnity of the service, and the moving ear- 
nestness of the Bishop’s addresses. 


THROUGHOUT the Diocese, Easter offerings 
of unusual amount—in most cases in large 
excess over previous years—are reported. 
This is gratifying, but by no means-so much 
so as it would be if these offerings were not 
devoted to the paying of old debts, or of cur- 
rent expenditures for which the parishioners 
should have made direct provision. A good 
deal of selfishness may Jurk under a large 
Kaster collection. 


Att Saints’ mission, in Montecito, the 
beautiful suburb of Santa Barbara, under the 
charge of the Rey. Melville M. Moore, is re- 
joicing in the prospect of a substantial stone 
church, to take the place of the small wooden 
chapel which was put up about two years ago. 
Offerings for the building fund were asked for 
at Easter, and amounted to nearly $800. A 
San Francisco Churchwoman, who had at- 
tended the services in the chapel last sum- 
mer, sent a check for $500, as a token of her 
appreciation. 


At SAN BERNARDINO, the whole community 
joins with the congregation of St. John’s 
parish in regretting the resignation of the 
Rey. J. D. H. Browne, which is to take effect 
on June Ist. Archdeacon Browne has been 
rector rather more than three years; and the 
Church stands on a higher footing in San 
Bernardino than ever before. 


At San Diego, St. Paul’s Church had a 
well-kept Lent, and a joyful Easter. An of- 
fering of $1,500 was asked for, to meet an in- 
debtedness on the parish property. About 
$1,800 was received. All Saints’ Chapel has 
just received from the Altar Chapter of the 
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Diocesan Woman’s Auxiliary, an altar of 
white cedar, of dignified and beautiful design. 
At Easter, a handsome brass altar cross, and 
set of vases were presented, and the offerings 
reached the substantial sum of $153. 


At Ati Satnts’ CirurcH, Pasadena, more 
than $2,000 were placed on the altar at Has- 
ter. This entirely pays off the debt on the 
church building, and All Saints’ Church will 
be consecrated at an early date. 


LOUISIANA, 
Church restored at Natchitoches, 


At NATCHITOCHES, the restoration of the 
beautiful brick church has just been com- 
pleted. ‘This church was built just before the 
Civil War, but extensive remodeling and im- 
provement had become necessary, the restora- 
tion involving a cost of nearly $1,500. The 
entire cost was contributed by Gen. J. Watts 
DePeyster, of Tivoli, N. Y. The church is a 
memorial to his daughter, Marie L. DePeyster, 
who died in 1857. 


MARQUETTE. 


Progress at Ishpeming, 

At Grace Church, Ishpeming (Rev. C. D. 
Atwell, rector), there has been improvement 
in many respects. A steam heating plant and 
other improvements have been added to the 
rectory, at a cost of $500. The pipe organ is 
now being built, funds have been raised in ad- 
now being built, funds having been raised in 
advance to defray the cost. Hymnals have been 
placed in the pews. A considerable increase 
has been made in the income for current 
expenses. Two classes have been presented 
within the year for Confirmation, and during 
Lent, a missionary box was sent out by the 
Woman’s Auxiliary. There has also been im- 
provement in the music at the services. Lent 
and Easter were thoroughly kept. 


MARYLAND. 


Churchmen’s Club—Improvements at Holy In- 
nocents’—Memorial to Dr. Southgate. 


AT THE annual meeting of the Church- 
man’s Club of the Diocese of Maryland, held 
Monday evening, April 28rd, at the Lyceum 
Parlors, Baltimore, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, Skip- 
with Wilmer; First Vice President, Henry D. 
Harlan; Second Vice President, Blanchard 
Randall; Secretary, Edward Guest Gibson; 
Treasurer, John Glenn, Jr.; Directors, G. Her- 
bert Boehm, Richard C. Norris, Edward N. 
Rich, Charles A. Martin. 

After the meeting a dinner was served at 
which a number of guests were present by 
invitation of members of the club. Dr. B. 
Lawton Wiggins, of Sewanee, Tenn., Vice 
Chancellor of the University of the South, 
made the principal after-dinner address. He 
spoke on Modern University Education and 
its Relation to the Church. An interesting 
address was given by Mr. Francis A. Lewis, 
a member of the Churchman’s Club of Phila- 
delphia, and a prominent lawyer. President 
Wilmer and Mr. Joseph Packard, Jr., also 
spoke. 


THE long contemplated improvements in 
Holy Innocents’ Church, Baltimore (Rey. Geo. 
W. Dame, rector), have been completed. An 
entire new reredos has been constructed in the 
rear of the sanctuary, extending the whole 
length of the chancel, and a new vestry room 
has been erected. The reredos is an unusu- 
ally handsome piece of architectural work, 
The total cost of the improvement was nearly 
$500. ; 


THE Southgate Memorial Committee met 
at Annapolis Tuesday night, April 24th, and 
adopted the report of the committee on de- 
signs, which selected the design submitted and 
gratuitously presented by T. Henry Randall, 
and which accepted the bid of T. Roland 
Brown, of Annapolis, at $1,400, to erect the 
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memorial shaft in memory of the late Rev. 
Dr. Southgate of Annapolis. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Bequest at Lowell—Progress at Fall River—Bos- 
ton Notes. 

A BEQUEST of $10,000 has been made to St. 
Anne’s Church, Lowell, Massachusetts, by the 
will of the late George Motley of that city, 
which has just been filed for probate. This 
sum is to be invested for the benefit of the 
Theodore Edson Orphanage. The same insti- 
tution lately received a bequest of $5,000, by 
the will of the late Mrs. Burke. 


WITHIN a year, the following progress 
and addition have been made at St. James’, 
Fall River: The debt on the church has been 
paid; the debt on the rectory has been nearly 
paid; the property has been painted; the in- 
terior of the church has been cleaned, and 
stained, and improved; the rectory has been 
painted and papered throughout; a new fur- 
nace has been put in the rectory; a new boiler 
and sinks and other improvements made; a 
clock has been given for the parish rooms; 
a beautiful altar book and desk havebeen given 
by the Girls’ Friendly Society; a handsome 
alms-basin has been given by the Christmas 
singers; a long-needed porch has been built 
over the steps leading to the parish rooms. 


THE annual meeting of the Junior Aux- 
iliary was held in Trinity Chapel, Boston, 
April 29th. Bishop Lawrence, the Rev. A. B. 
Clark, and Miss Reynolds, made addresses. 
About 200 children were present. 


Tue Rey. Dr. R. Heber Newton, the Rev. 
Professor H. S. Nash, and Dean Hodges, were 
the three clergymen of the Church who made 
addresses at the Liberal Congress of Re- 
ligions, which recently held its meetings in 
Boston. 


Tue fifteenth annual convention of the 
Swedish Church Association of the Episcopal 
Church met April 23-30 in Boston. Bishop 
Lawrence entertained the delegates at dinner 
in the Diocesan House April 24. At the 
business meeting, the Rey. H. Lindskog, of 
Chicago, was re-elected president, the Rev. 
J. V. Alfvegren, of St. Paul, was made secre- 
tary, and the Rev. Erik Forsberg, of Minne- 
apolis, treasurer. 


MICHIGAN, 
New Choir at East Jackson. 


Ar Sr. Anprew’s Mission, East Jackson 
(the Rey. Arthur Beaumont in charge), a 
mixed vested choir has been organized, and 
rendered its first service in connection with 
the visit of the Bishop, which lately occurred. 
This mission was organized in August, 1899. 


MICHIGAN CITY. 
Semi-Annual Convention. 


THE semi-annual convention of the Dio- 
cese, which takes the place of Convocations, 
was held in Fort Wayne, Ind., April 25th and 
26th, and if future sessions prove as helpful 
and inspiring as the first, there will be no 
lack of numbers and enthusiasm. 

At the 10:00 A. M. celebration of the Holy 
Communion, St. Mark’s Day, the Bishop 
opened the convention with a remarkably able 
and forceful sermon on the Mission of the 
Church in Northern Indiana. This being the 
anniversary of the organization of the Diocese 
one year ago, the summary of work accom- 
plished and the needs of this missionary field 
for the future, as presented by the Bishop in 
his sermon, came with especial force to all. 

In the afternoon, Our Diocese in Compari- 
son with the Church Elsewhere, The Priest in 
his Duty to his Parish and Neighboring Com- 
munities, and The Church’s Reserve Force in 
her Inactive Laity, were successively treated 
by the Rev. Messrs. Edward Averill, E. L. 
Roland, and William Galpin. The papers 
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were each of superior excellence, and an ear- 
nest discussion, that will doubtless be pro- 
ductive of good, followed upon each subject. 

The evening subjects were The Vestry, and 
Women’s and Men’s Guilds, including an in- 
teresting address by Miss Emily Paddock, on 
The Girls’ Friendly Society. 

The morning session of the second day was 
devoted to Woman’s Auxiliary work, opening 
with a sermon by Dean Howard, on Martha 
and Mary as Types of Christian Character 
that should be combined in our service to 
Christ. There followed two very superior 
and practical papers by Miss M.: Magee and 
Mrs. W. D. Pratt, on Woman’s Work for the 
Church. 

The afternoon session was devoted to Sun- 
day School work, and the delegates listened 
with rapt attention for over an hour to the 
Rey. Chas. Scadding’s practical and inspiring 
account of his Sunday School methods at Em-. 
manuel. Church, La Grange, Ill. The ther- 
mometer that registered attendance and offer- 
ings, and the so-called invisible gradation of 
scholars by examination that did not inter- 
fere with their remaining in the same classes, 
met with universal approval as exceeding 
valuable aids to this important branch of 
Church work. The Rev. G. P. Torrence also 
delivered a helpful address. The closing ses- 
sion Thursday evening was profitably spent 
in the consideration of Wise and Unwise 
Methods of Money Raising, the address of 
Mr. Wm. R. Stirling, of Chicago, being most 
noteworthy. 

With almost the entire body of the clergy 
and lay delegates from nearly every parish 
and mission present, it was felt by all that we 
had held a most successful convention, the 
enjoyment of which was due in no small meas- 
ure to the handsome hospitality of the good 
Church people of Fort Wayne, both in their 
homes and in the bountiful luncheons served 
each noon at the parish house for the mem- 
bers of the convention. 


MILWAUKEE, 
Services at Portage—The Bishop. 


At Sr. Joun’s Church, Portage, the Easter 
services, notwithstanding the indisposition of 
the rector, were greatly satisfactory and edi- 
fying. It was a day, not of floral show and 
religious pomp, but emphatically one of high 
praise and hearty thanksgiving, most reverent 
and devout and hopefully promotive of a 
resurrection into a new life of love and obedi- 
ence. The attendance at the Holy Communion 
was large, notably so at the early celebration. 
On Thursday evening the 26th, the Rt. Rey. 
the Bishop of the Diocese was present and ad- 
ministered the Apostolic Rite of Laying on of 
Hands. Seven were confirmed, four children 
and three adults, and one adult was received 
from the Roman Church. The Bishop’s ad- 
dress to the class was most timely and 
effective, his theme being the sacredness and 
inviolability of the compact solemnly entered 
into between the confirmed and God in His 
One Catholic and Apostolic Church. It was 
a vigorous rebuke to the prevailing practice 
of treating religious vows and promises as 
matters of no sacred force or obligation. The 
sympathy of all was felt for the Bishop in 
his really heroic effort to stand up to the work 
in his evident suffering from illness and the 
heavy burden of the labor incident to the 
season. 


BrsHop NicHoxson will take a few weeks’ 
respite during the summer in a European trip. 
He will visit Ober-Ammergau. He is sadly - 
in need of rest. 


MINNESOTA, ; 
The Bishop’s Movements—No Coadjutor—Daily 
Celebration in St. Paul—Funds for Church 
Debts—City Missions. 


BisHor WHIPPLE has returned from the 
meeting of the House of Bishops in New York, 


took to raise a $20,000 bonded debt. 
ceeded in raising half of the amount at Eas- 
ter, and feels assured of the balance when the 
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in fine health, and has begun his spring vis- 
itations. | 

April 24th, a reception was given to 
Bishop and Mrs. Whipple at Hotel Ryan, by 


BISHOP WHIPPLE. 


(From a photograph taken for his 40th anniversary 
1899). 


the Diocesan Church Club. After the ban- 
quet the Bishop, by request, gave an address 
on the Social and Religious Conditions of the 
Island of Porto Rico and the Opportunities 
for Church Work. 

April 25th, the Bishop met his Standing 
Committee to receive a report of their work 
during his absence, since the death of his 
Coadjutor. At this meeting the Bishop in- 
formed the Standing Committee that he had 
decided not to ask for an assistant Bishop 
at the coming Diocesan Council, and gave 
them his reasons. The Standing Committee 

_ unanimously approved his decision. 
April 26th, made a visitation to Ascen- 
sion Church, Stillwater, where he held ser- 
vice and confirmed a class of 15 persons. A 
reception was given the same evening to the 
Bishop and Mrs. Whipple by Hon. and Mrs. 
John McKusick. 
April 27th, the Bishop met the Diocesan 
Board, in Minneapolis, to devise plans for 
Church extension, and to awaken greater zeal 
‘in all missionary work of the Church. 
Sunday, April 29th, the Bishop held ser- 
vice, celebrated the Holy Communion, and con- 
firmed a class of 14 persons, the second class 
of the Diocesan Year, at the Cathedral in 
Faribault. In the afternoon he held service 
and confirmed a class of eight cadets at Shat- 
tuck School. 
April 30th, the Bishop began his usual 
course of lectures on the Pastoral Office, at 
Seabury Divinity Hall. 
At Sr. Paut’s Church, St. Paul, the acting 
ts rector, the Rev. Harvey Officer, informed his 
congregation on Sunday morning last that he 
would celebrate the Holy Eucharist daily until 
the notice is countermanded. We believe this 
is the only church jn the city where the Holy 
Sacrifiee is offered) daily. 
CHURCHMEN in St. Paul just now are suf- 

_ fering from a “debt-raising fever.” Let us 
hope it may prove contagious in every parish. 
It made its first appearance in Christ Church, 
where one of the prominent members under- 
He suc- 


parish meets in June to celebrate its jubilee. 
_ Since then the fever has spread to half a dozen 
_ parishes that are groaning under bonded debts 
from $1,000 and upwards, as high as $6,000. 
‘The clergy of the affected parishes, stimulated 
oN ‘no doubt by the example set by Christ Church, 
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got together and formulated a plan which, if 
thoroughly and systematically carried out, 
will in a few months liquidate their bonded 
debts and relieve them of a burden under 
which they have been struggling for years. 
The result of their deliberations was laid be- 
fore the Board of City Missions at a special 
meeting convened on Monday evening of last 
week, every parish being fully represented. 
The Rev. Wm. Wilkinson, City Missionary for 
Minneapolis, who has had large experience in 
raising money for such purposes, addressed 
the meeting. He stated that $15,000 was 
necessary to cover the claims, $1,500 of which, 
if raised, to go towards building a church 
edifice for St. Philip’s (African) Mission. He 
felt confident of being able to raise the 
amount, if all the parishes would codperate. 
It was unanimously agreed by the Board that 
each parish shall do its utmost. Whatever 
monies raised in. their respective parishes 
should be applied to the bonded debt on that 
parish, and the monies raised by Mr. Wilkin- 
son from outside sources would be divided pro 
rata amongst the parishes according to the 
amount of their indebtedness. Mr. Wilkin- 
son volunteered his services gratuitously, only 
asking that his expenses-be paid. A receipt 
will be given for every cent subscribed. The 
Board granted him full permission to raise all 
he can according to his own methods. 


Tue Rev. Carl Reid Taylor, formerly rector 
of St. James’ Church, now rector of Holy 
Trinity, Litchfield, was married on April 25th 
to Miss Charotte Arrivee, at St. James’ 
Church, Rey. Prof. Camp, priest in charge, 
officiating. 
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MISSOURI, 


Endowment of the Diocese. 


Tue Clericus of St. Louis lately passed a 
resolution asking the Diocesan Convention, 
which will meet May 15, to take steps looking 
towards the endowment of the Episcopate of 
the Diocese. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Progress at Portsmouth. 


THERE are few churches in New England 
so beautiful as Christ Church, Portsmouth, 
N. H., and few where services are so numer- 
ous, and conducted with so much dignity and 
reverence. There are always two early cele- 
brations in the week, often more. The high 
celebration, Matins, and Evensong, on Sun- 
days, are all choral. Matins and Evensong 
are also said daily. During Lent there was 
a daily early celebration, instructions morn- 
ing and evening, and a penitential office with 
meditation every noon. On Good Friday there 
was also the Three Hours’ devotion, a service 
at 4 p.m. for the children, and at night a 
meditation, with stereopticon pictures, on the 
Crucifixion. On Easter Day there were three 
celebrations, the Baptism of children, the chil- 
dren’s service, and festal evensong. 

All these services have been and are held, 
without assistance, by the rector, the Rev. C. 
LeV. Brine, whose pastoral work is equally 
generous and painstaking. A vested choir 
leads the singing. Several parish societies 
are actively engaged in parish work. During 
the year a charming rectory has been com- 
pleted. It stands at a picturesque distance 
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from the church, and the large grounds which 
they adorn have been, under the rector’s per- 
sonal care and labor, greatly beautified; and 
the property is one of the most attractive 
features of the “old town by the sea,” so well 
known to summer visitors. The church sit- 
tings are free. There is no endowment or 
fund of any kind. The services are main- 
tained by weekly offerings. The church fabric 
is costly, and the congregation is made up 
almost entirely of poor people,who are heavily 
taxed, and unable to make repairs which are 
greatly needed. They have, however, by de- 
termined efforts, recently put in new heating 
and lighting apparatus, painted the outside 
woodwork, and repaired the window settings. 
The money to erect the church was the bequest 
of a wealthy Churchman, and the subsequent 
gathering of the congregation was a purely 
missionary effort. The people have had many 
obstacles to conquer, and it is to their credit 
that they have kept the property up as well 
as they have, and to be regretted that they 
have not the means to do the much that 
remains to be done. The church is of stone, 
and contains some beautiful chancel windows, 
and is every way a most Churchly edifice. 

At the parish meeting on Easter Monday, 
the following resolutions were adopted, ex- 
pressive of the appreciation of the people: 

“Resolved, That the parishioners of Christ 
Church here present, in their own behalf and in 
behalf of many not present, desire to express 
their most grateful appreciation of the many 
privileges permitted them by their rector, espe- 
cially during the season of Lent, in the many 
daily services, instructions and meditations; and 
above all in being allowed a daily approach to 
the Blessed Sacrament of the Altar. 

“Resolved, That we realize in a measure how 
arduous are the labors of our beloved priest, and 
are alive to the fact that in few parishes, if in- 
deed one could be found where there is not a 
staff of clergy, are privileges so multiplied and 
pastoral labors so abundant as here. 

“Resolved, That, impossible as it is for us to 
make any adequate return for even the routine 
work of the parish, we desire at least to record 
to-night our humble public acknowledgement of 
the special mercy and goodness of Almighty God 
towards us, in the abundant and priceless minis- 
trations of His priest.” 


NEW YORK, 
Exhibition of Manual Work. 


A PUBLIC exhibition of all the manual work 
including drawing, sewing, and embroidery, 
done at the parish church and at the various 
chapels under the direction of the vestry of 
Trinity Church, will be held in the Trinity 
Chapel School House, West 25th St., New 
York City, May 10th, 11th, and 12th. 


OHIO. 


Approaching Convention — Debt Raised — Im- 
provements at Elyria—East Liverpool—Sun- 
day School Services at Toledo. — Toledo 
Convocation. 


THE 83rd Annual Convention of the Dio- 
cese of Ohio, will convene in Trinity Cathe- 
dral, Cleveland, at 10 a.m, on Tuesday, May 
15th, at which time and place the Holy Com- 
munion will be celebrated, and the Bishop’s 
annual address will be given. At the close of 
the service the roll will be called, and the con- 
vention will organize for the transaction of 
business. 


VESTRIES are now to be elected in this 
Diocese, not on Easter Monday, as heretofore, 
but on the first Monday in May, the only 
exception being in the case of “parishes incor- 
porated by special act,” the act of whose in- 
corporation requires that they shall elect their 
vestries on Easter Monday or some other 
specified day. 

Aux Saints’ Church, Cleveland (the Rev. 
W. Rix Attwood, rector), is at last free from 
debt, thanks to the persistent efforts of the 
rector and generous help of friends outside 


The Living Church. 


the parish. The debt was upon the church 
and rectory, and was so much out of propor- 
tion to the strength of the parish, that for 
years the burden of it has been almost too 
heavy for both priest and people to bear. 
There is great rejoicing over the happy result. 


At Sr. AnDREW’s Church, Elyria (the Rev. 
E. J. Craft, rector), an addition is to be made 
in the near future, of transepts, and a new 
chancel. The improvements, including the 
interior furnishings, will cost from $8,000 to 
$10,000, and will correspond with the style of 
the present church, which is in English Gothic 
with a corner tower. It was built about 35 
years ago, and is of rubble-stone work, and 
quite unique in appearance. The plans pro- 
vide for a chapel under the chancel for daily 
services. The chancel will have a handsome 
rood-sereen, and will accomodate a choir of 
forty voices, while the seating capacity of the 
church will be increased to about 500. 


St. Srepnen’s. Church, East Liverpool, 
held its Easter services in the Grand Opera 
House, owing to the limited accomodations of 
the parish house, which is being used during 
the construction of the new church. About 
2,000 persons attended the various services, 
and at the two early celebrations of the Holy 
Communion, 164 persons received. 


On Low Svunpay afternoon, Trinity 
Church, Toledo, was well filled with the Sun- 
day Schools of the city. In spite of a thun- 
der storm, all the schools were well repre- 
sented. St. Andrew’s School alone, however, 
was complete, and therefore won the banner 
for the largest proportionate attendance. St. 
Mark’s School had won this banner five years 
ago, and held it ever since. The music by the 
Trinity choir was grand. The address by the 
Rey. H. L. Duhring, D.D., of Philadelphia, 
surpasses anything of its kind ever heard 
here. Every child could understand every 
word. All were interested throughout, and at 
the close gave back to the speaker, in answer 
to his questions, every one of his main points. 


HEART DISEASE. 


SOME FACTS REGARDING THE RAPID INCREASE 
OF HEART TROUBLES. 


Heart trouble,at least among the Ameri- 
cans, is certainly increasing, and while this 
may be largely due to the excitement and 
worry of American business life, it is more 
often the result of weak stomachs, of poor 
digestion. 

Real organic disease is incurable; but not 
one case in a hundred of heart trouble is 
organic. : 

The close relation between heart trouble 
and poor digestion is because both organs are 
controlled by the same great nerves, the Sym- 
pathetic and the Pneumogastric. 

In another way also the heart is affected 
by the form of poor digestion, which causes 
gas and fermentation from half digested food. 
There is a feeling of oppression and heaviness 
in the chest caused by pressure of the dis- 
tended stomach on the heart and lungs, inter- 
fering with their action; hence arises palpita- 
tion and short breath. 

Poor digestion also poisons the blood, mak- 
ing it thin and watery, which irritates and 
weakens the heart. 

The most sensible treatment for heart 
trouble is to improve the digestion and to 
insure the prompt assimilation of food. 

This can be done by the regular use after 
meals of some safe, pleasant and effective 
digestive preparation, like Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets, which may be found at drug stores, 
and which contain valuable, harmless digest- 
ive elements in a pleasant, convenient form. 

It is safe to say that the regular, per- 
sistent use of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets at 
meal time will cure any form of stomach 
trouble except cancer of the stomach. 
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elinshood 


never fails when propertly used 


brings joy to the house 


NEW BOOKLETS. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way is issuing a series of booklets regarding 
points of interest along its lines, and if you 
are interested in the western country, or con- 
templating a trip, write Gro. H. HEAFForD, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill., for 
the special publication desired, enclosing four 
cents in stamps for postage for each one. 


No. 1. The Pioneer Limited. ° 

No. 2. The Land of Bread and Butter. 
No. 3. The Fox Lake Country. 

No. 4. Fishing in the Great North Woods. 
No. 5. The Lake Superior Country. 

No. 6. Cape Nome Gold Diggings. 

No. 8. Summer Days in the Lake Country. 
No. 9. Summer Homes, 1900. 

No. 11. The Game of Skat. 

No. 12. Milwaukee—The Convention City. 


No. 
No. 
No. 


13. A Farm in the Timber Country. 
14. Stock Raising in the SunshineState. 
15. Hunting and Fishing. 


ONE NICHT TO DENVER. 


Via Chicago, Union Pacific & Nerth-Western Line. 
“Colorado Special’ leaves at 10:00 every morning. arriving 
Denver 1:20 the next afternoon, Colorado Springs and 
Manitou same evening. No change of Cars. All meals in 
Dining Cars ‘‘a la carte.“’ Another fast train 10:30 P. M. 
For tickets and reservations, app'y to Chicago & North- 
Western R’y Ticket Office, 212 Clark St.,or Wells St.Station. 


LITERARY NOTE. 

A THIRD and popular edition of the Remin- 
iscences of Bishop Wilmer has just been 
brought out by Mr. Thomas Whittaker. The 
venerable Bishop dedicates his work to the 
cause of truth, right, and peace. It is tem- 
perate and candid, and abounds in anecdote, 
fact, wit, humor and biographical sketeh—in 
fact the sort of book from which history is 
subsequently written. 
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wine was sold. 
_ drinking this saki, out of curiosity, had be- 
come insane, and some had died. 
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This rally gave new life to all our Sunday 
Schools. 


Tue Toledo Convocation held its spring 
session at Christ Church, Lima, on Monday 
and Tuesday, April 23rd and 24th. The open- 
ing service of the first evening was followed 
by the Sunday School Institute, the main 
address being delivered by the Rey. Dr. Duhr- 
ing, of Philadelphia. The points which Dr. 
Duhring outlined as necessary for the proper 
‘work of the teacher, were under the heads of 
Attention, Affection, Information, Inspiration, 
Enthusiasm, and Perseverance. There were 
also helpful addresses by the Rev. Dr. McDon- 
ald, of St. Mark’s Church, Toledo, and the 
Rev. G. F. G. Hoyt, rector of Lima. 

The Tuesday session was preceded by the 
Holy Communion. In the afternoon, mission- 
ary matters were considered, pledges being 
made for missionary work on behalf of the 
several’ parishes, in place of the assessment 
plan which had formerly prevailed. A sug- 
gestion was made by a committee, of which 
the Rev. W. C. Clapp was chairman, that a 
Diocesan League for Intercessory Prayer be 
formed, the members of which should offer 
daily a special prayer for the Bishop and 
clergy, for the conversion of sinners, and for 
the special objects named each month. 


OKLAHOMA AND INDIAN TERRITORY 
Lehigh—Durant—Hospital Needs. 


AN EFFORT is on foot to build a larger and 
better church at Lehigh, Indian Territory. 
This place is situated in the coal-mining 
region. Most of the people belonging to the 
Church are of the laboring class. 


Ar DuRANT, it is hoped to put up a cheap 
chapel on the lot recently purchased. 


ALL Saints’ Hosprrat, South McAlester, 
is again doing its usual work. There is need 
of at least one more probationer nurse. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Bequests—Chaplain Pierce—Philadelphia Items— 
Southwestern Convocation,—Church Club— 
Episcopal Academy. 

Tue will of Rebecca Elmslie, probated 21st 
ult., contains, among others, bequests to the 
following Church institutions: Episcopal Hos- 
pital, $5,000; endowment fund of St. Peter’s 
Church, $5,000; Female Episcopal Benevolent 
Society, Female Prayer Book Society, Bible 
Society, and Home for the Homeless, each 
$1,000. 


In Aw address delivered to the members of 
the Philadelphia chapters Daughters of the 
American Revolution, on the 21st ult., Chap- 
Jain Pierce stated briefly the object of his 
visit to the United States. In addition to 
the $100,000 required for a church edifice, he 
is endeavoring to secure $10,000 to purchase 
ground for a non-sectarian cemetery, and 
$5,000 for a. building to be used as a guild 
room for the soldiers. His description of the 


services he has held among the soldiers was 


very interesting. The Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew had given him a folding organ, around 
which, on shipboard, the sailors and soldiers 
gathered every night to sing hymns. On 
shore, he had to improvise a pulpit out of a 
dry-goods packing box, and had but one chair 
and one small lamp. Chaplain Pierce testi- 
fied to the beneficial effects of the regimental 
canteen, which had driven out of existence the 
thousands of booths where the poisonous rice 
He related how soldiers, 


The chap- 
lain is considering the feasibility of assisting 


in the work of “Americanizing” Manila. A 


large majority of the “Daughters” are Church 
women. 


THERE has been placed over the pulpit of 


+ 


the Church of the Saviour, West Philadelphia 


(Rey. Dr. W. B. Bodine, rector), a sounding 
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board, which has given general satisfaction. 


It is the gift of Mrs. William W. Farr, the | 


widow of a former rector of that parish. 


Av St. LuKe’s AND EpreHany Church, Phil- 
adelphia, on Sunday afternoon, 22nd ult., the 
Third Regiment P. N. G. attended service, and 
the sermon was delivered by the Rev. Leverett 
Bradley, associate rector of the parish and 
chaplain of the regiment. 


Tur Southwest Convocation met in Holy 
Trinity parish house, Philadelphia, on Mon- 
day afternoon, 23rd ult., the Rev. G. Woolsey 
Hodge, dean, in the chair. The Rev. N. D. 
Van Syckel of St. Mark’s mission chapel (St. 
Michael’s), the Rev. Jesse Higgins of St. 
Mary’s colored mission (of St. Mark’s par- 


| ish), Rev. A. MeMillan of the Prince of Peace 


chapel (Holy Trinity parish), and the Rev. 
W. F. Ayer of the memorial chapel of 
the Holy Communion (Holy Apostles’ par- 
ish), read their reports of mission work. 
The Rev. Henry lL. Phillips called atten- 
tion to the necessity for .a priest in 
charge of the chapel of St. Simon the Cyren- 
ian. The Rev. Dr. A. G. Mortimer, of St. 
Mark’s Church, stated that $6,000 was con- 
tributed by that congregation on Easter Day 
to liquidate the debt of St. Mary’s mission. 
The Rey. Dr. C. Miel, of the French Church of 
St. Sauveur spoke encouragingly of the work 
there, and the character of the congregation, 
which had changed. While formerly the 
majority were Americans,it now consists large- 
ly of foreigners. The sewing school is at- 
tended by over 20 French girls. 


Tue Sisters of All Saints’ have purchased 
the property, which was formerly St. Clem- 
ent’s »Hospital, from the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital for Epileptics, and will convert it into a 
mission house for the Sisters’ work in Phila- 
delphia, which has been carried on for the 
past 21 years. 


A¥TeER an illness of several months, Edward 
Williams Barker, a vestryman of St. Mary’s 
Church and a lay member of the West Phila- 
delphia Convocation, entered into rest on the 
23rd ult. He was born in Baltimore about 
64 years ago, and since 1880 has been a resi- 
dent of Philadelphia. Through his classical 
and collegiate education in earlier life, he had 
been offered a professorship in one of our lead- 
ing colleges. He was an astronomical and 
scientific expert, and had nearly completed an 
important instrument to be used for astron- 
omical purposes. 


THE Rey. Henry L. Phillips, rector of the 
Church of the Crucifixion, Philadelphia, on 
Tuesday evening, 24th ult., delivered an ad- 
dress in the parish building on “Hxpan- 
sion from a Negro’s Viewpoint,” before the 
A gen- 
eral discussion by several members of that 


HAPPY LITTLE GIRL. 


HER FATHER LEARNED HOW TO TREAT HER. 


“While drinking coffee I visited a cele- 
brated physician who told me that my severe 
headaches, languid feelings and inability to 
work were caused by the blood being very 
thick and sluggish, from the use of coffee. 
Since leaving off coffee and using Postum 
Cereal Food Coffee, I have recovered my en- 
ergy, am able to work hard, and feel brighter 
and happier in every way. 

“My wife also uses Postum Food Coffee, 
without any disagreeable after effect. She 
feels strengthened and invigorated with the 
Postum, while on the contrary, coffee made 
her weak and nervous. We also give it to the 
little girl every morning, and it would be a 
hard matter to find another child as bright 
and healthy and happy as she is. We are 
great believers in Postum.” H. A. Beckwith, 
E. Pembroke, N. Y. 
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organization took place after the conclusion of 
the address. 


Oxp Christ Church Philadelphia, had a 
narrow escape early on Thursday morning, 
26th ult., by reason of a very serious con- 
flagration in its immediate vicinity. As it 
was, both the wooden cupola and spire, sur- 
mounting the tall brick tower, were blistered 
by the intense heat and blazing embers hurled 
by a brisk wind; but the firemen, by their 
heroic efforts, saved the steeple from destruc- 
tion. The roof of the old church is covered 
with copper sheathing, and is so far fire proof. 


Unver the auspices of the Church Club, a 
meeting was held on Thursday evening, 26th 
ult., at Holy Trinity Church, Philadelphia, 
in the interest of Church work in Manila. 
The spacious edifice was filled when Bishop 
Whitaker, who presided, took the chair. In 
his opening address, the Bishop dwelt upon 
the work accomplished, and to be accom- 
plished, and then introduced Chaplain Charles 
C. Pierce. Chaplain Pierce outlined the con- 
ditions which obtained in the Philippines, as 
he saw them. He spoke of the peculiarity of 
the Filipino character, the religious influence 
under which they have been brought up for 
centuries, and declared that the great hope 
for the future lay in the work that was done 
to show the Filipino the real intent of the 
American people to extend liberty and happi- 
ness under the Stars and Stripes. 

Bishop Potter, of New York, urged the 
extension of Church work in the Philippines 
and said that through this method lay the 
great road to the hearts and affections of a 
people. The work in Manila promised a big 
field for labor, and he was convinced that it 
was a field that would well repay work. 
Chaplain Pierce, said the Bishop, showed him- 
self to be larger than the official man, when 
he reached Manila. The work has widened 
in a most marvelous and interesting way. 
Mr. Pierce has been more than a year 
and a half in Manila, and long enough to 
gather congregations of natives and foreign- 
ers. “What I want you to say about his 
work, is that you believe in it.” 


COMMENDATION exercises of the Episcopal 
Academy were held on Friday morning, 27th 
ult., in the New Century Drawing Room. 
After the Easter Carol, “Come, ye Faithful, 
Raise the Strain,” there were declamations by 
the pupils. The Latin hymn, “De Resurrectione 
Domine,’ the music of which was composed 
for the occasion by Minton Pyne, organist of 
St. Mark’s Church, was sung; after which the 
head master, Dr. Wm. H. Klapp, read the 
names of the pupils commended. An address 
was made by the Rev. R. H. Nelson, rector of 
St. Peter’s Church, who spoke on hero wor- 
ship, and the difficulty of selecting a hero. 
Bishop Whitaker presented the certificate to 
60 pupils commended with the highest honors. 
The Class of ’77 prize was awarded to James 
B. Sempton. At the close of the exercises 
the academy building was open to visitors. 


THE annual meeting of the Alumni Society 
of the Episcopal Academy was held on Friday 
evening, 27th ult., in the chapel, Edward S. 
Buckley, Jr., presiding. The incoming Board 
was authorized to lease suitable athletic 
grounds for the use of the students. The 
treasurer’s report showed a balance of $476.16. 
The Endowment Fund now amounts to about 
$12,000. Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: President, the Rev. J. 
Andrews Harris, D.D.; Vice President, George 
C. Thomas; Secretary, Dr. W. H. Klapp; 
Treasurer, R. Francis Wood; and a board of 
seven managers. Bishop Coleman of Dela- 
ware offered a resolution, which was adopted, 
expressive of sincere regret at the absence of 
the honored president, the Rev. Dr. Harris, 
and with earnest prayers that he may soon 
be restored to health. While “The Star 
Spangled Banner” was being sung, several 
members of Meade Post G. A. R. marched into 


The Diving Church. 


the chapel with their battered battle flags. Ed- 
win W. Benson, from the committee appointed 


‘| for the purpose, after an interesting address, 


read a report containing the names of the for- 
mer students, 161 in number, who had volun- 
teered their services during the Civil War. On 
motion, the Board of Managers was authorized 
to erect in the academy a suitable tablet con- 
taining the names of such volunteers. Ad- 
dresses were made by Colonel W. Brooke 
Rawle and Department Commander Morrison 
of the state of Pennsylvania. During the 
evening there was music by Prof. Schmitz’s 
orchestra. 


AN ENTERTAINMENT of note was given on 
Saturday afternoon, 28th ult., in the auditor- 
ium of the Witherspoon building, Phila- 
delphia, in aid of the mission work of St. 
Mark’s Church. Mr. David Bispham produced 
for the first time in Philadelphia “HEnoch 
Arden,” the musical melodrama written by 
Richard Strauss from Tennyson’s poem. 


Tue Rev. H. M. G. Huff has temporary 
charge of St. Paul’s Church, Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia, during the illness of the rector, 
the Rey. Dr. J. Andrews Harris, whose con- 
dition is much improved. Chaplain Pierce, 
of Manila, preached in that church on Sunday 
morning, 29th ult. 


PITTSBURGH. 
Processional Cross at Wilkinsburg. 


A PROCESSIONAL CROSS has been presented 
to St. Stephen’s hurch, Wilkinsburg (Rev. C. 
L. Bates, rector), as the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Thorne, as a memorial to their son, 
Robert, who was a chorister. The cross is of 
brass, ornamented with the Agnus Dei in 
brass. The crucifer is a brother of the de- 
ceased, in whose memory the cross was given. 
The memorial was first used on Easter Day. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Charleston Convocation. 


THE Charleston Convocation met on April 
18th at Trinity Church, Edisto Island, open- 
ing with the Holy Communion. After the 
opening service, the subject of Why People 
Do not Come to Church, was discussed in a 
paper by the Rev. T. T. Walsh. On the sec- 
ond day a service was held at which the Rey. 
Dr. George H. Johnston preached the sermon. 
The Convocation resolved to contribute to the 
support of a special pupil in St. Mary’s 


COULDN’T KEEP IT. 


Kept it Hid From the Children 

“We cannot keep Grape-Nuts food in the 
house. It goes so fast I have to hide it, 
because the children love it so. It is just 
the food I have been looking for ever so long; 
something that I do not have to stop to pre- 
pare and still is nourishing. Wishing you 
all the success you deserve,” Mary Y. Marge- 
son, 80 Lincoln St., Winthrop, Mass. 

Grape-Nuts is the most scientifically made 
food on the market. It is perfectly and com- 
pletely cooked at the factory and can be 
served at an instant’s notice, either with rich 
cold cream, or with hot milk if a hot dish is 
desired. When milk or water are used, a 
little sugar should be added, but when cold 
cream is used alone, the natural grape sugar, 
which can be seen glistening on the granules, 
is sufficiently sweet to satisfy the palate. 
This grape sugar is not poured dver the gran- 
ules, as some people thing, but exudes from 
the granules in the process of manufacture, 
when the starch of the grains is changed 
from starch to grape sugar by the process of 
manufacture. This, in effect, is the first act 
of digestion; therefore Grape-Nuts Food is 
pre-digested and is most perfectly assimilated 
by the very weakest stomach. 

Made at the pure food factories of the 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Moller’s Oil 
is different 


from other cod liver oils, as it is never sold 
in bulk. Itis bottled when manufactured, 
thus passing direct to the consumer without 
the possibility of adulteration, Each bottle of 


Peter [loller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


bears on the label, in perforated letters, the 
date of manufacture, so that the purchaser 
may always insist on having oil of the latest 
season’s production, and know that he is 
getting it. 

Moller’s Cod Liver Oil is put up only in flat, 
oval bottles, and bears our name as sole agents. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 
THE LAKE SHORE’S NEW TRAIN. 


The New England Express, which has just 
been placed in service, leaving Chicago at 2:00 
Pp. M., and reaching Boston the next day at 5:00 
Pp. M., will be found especially attractive for 
summer tourist travel to New Hngland points. 
It should be remembered, also, that there has 
been no change in the time of the Boston and 
New York Special from Chicago at 10:30 a. m., 
and the Lake Shore Limited at 5:30 Pp. mM, Add 
to the above the Limited Fast Mail at 8:30 a. m., 
the New York and Boston Express at 9:00 P. m., 
and the Fast Mail at 3:00 a. M., a passenger 
service is afforded that should meet the require- 
ments of all. Full information will be promptly 
furnished on application to F. M. Byron, G. W. 
A., Chicago. A. J. Smith, G. P. A., Cleveland. 


A bottle of Mellin’s Food may make the dif- 
ference between a crying, hungry baby and a - 
happy, contented, laughing baby. 


Where To Locate? 


WHY, IN THE TERRITORY 
TRAVERSED BY THE. . . 


Louisville 
and Nashville 
Railroad, 


the Great Central Southern Crunkline, 


oIN.. 
KENTUCKY, TENNESSEE, 
ALABAMA, 
MISSISSIPPI, FLORIDA, » 


WHERE 
Farmers, Fruit Growers, . 
Stock Raisers, Manufacturers, 
Investors, Speculators, 


and Money Lenders 


will find the greatest chance in the United States to 
make ‘‘big money”’ by reason of abundance and cheap-- 
ness of 


LAND ano FARMS, 
TIMBER ano STONE, 
IRON anpv COAL, 
LABOR—EVERYTHINGI! 


Free sites, financial assistance, and freedom from 
taxation, for the manufacturer. ee 

Land and farms at $1.00 per acre and upwards, and 
500,000 acres in West Florida that can be taken gratis 
under U. S. Homestead laws. 

Stockraising in the Gulf Coast District will make 
enormous profits. Ae 

HALF FARE EXCURSIONS THE FIRST AND THIRD 
TUESDAYS OF EACH MONTH. 

Let us know what you want, and we will tell you | 
where and how to get it—but don’t delay as the 
country is filling up rapidly. 

Printed matter, maps and all information free. 


Address, R. J. WEMYSS, 
. General Immigration and Industrial Agent, 
LOUISVILLE, KY, 


Mention this paner. 
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School, Raleigh. The Rev. John Johnson, 
D.D., read a paper on Deficiencies in Our 
System and Methods and How They may be 
Remedied. The third day began with a ser- 
“vice at which the Rey. A. E. Cornish was 
.preacher, after which Work Among the Col- 
ored People was discussed, especially by the 
Rey. EH. N. Joyner, the Rev. J. G. Glass, and 
the Rey. A. EB. Cornish. A question box also 
received ample attention. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Progress at Yankton. 


Smuvce the Eastertide of 1899, there have 
been twenty-three confirmations in Christ 
Chureh, Yankton, and the congregation has 
been virtually doubled. In addition to the 
money for the current expenses of the year, 
a special fund of $1,000 has been raised to 
relieve the parish of its floating indebtedness. 
The guild hall has been thoroughly repaired 
and refitted for use. On Haster Day appeared 
for the first time the new vested choir of 
thirty-three voices, who have been under train- 
ing of the organist, Prof. E. C. Hall, for some 
time. The chancel has been extended, and 
new choir stalls have been placed to meet the 
demand. The Sunday School is once more on 
a-sound basis, and has a healthy growth. We 
feel that, by the grace of God, the blessings 
that have fallen to our parish during the year 
have been due in large measure to the devoted 
spirit and great heart of our beloved rector, 
Rey. Dr. Doherty, who came to us in our 
need from Omaha, and who has been with us 
but a little over a year. 


SOUTHERN VIRGINIA. 
Vested Choir at Bedford City—Colored Mission, 
A VESTED choir appeared on Easter Day at 
St. John’s Church, Bedford City. The church 
has been remodeled and renovated and placed 
in good condition. 


A Grrr of $1,500 has been contributed to 
the Rev. Scott Wood, priest in charge of St. 
Philip’s Mission (colored) at Bedford City, 

for a rectory and school house. 


TENNESSEE, 
Approaching Conventions, 


_IN CONNECTION with the annual conven- 
tion which will meet in Clarksville, May 9th 
and 10th, the Woman’s Auxiliary will meet 
on Tuesday, May 8th. There will be an open- 
ing service at 10:30, with celebration and 
sermon by the Bishop. The business session 
will begin at 3, at which there will be papers 
on the Life of Pilkington, by Mrs. Bazett- 
Jones; Life of Bishop Auer, by Mrs. McTighe; 
and Life of Bishop Chase, by Mrs. Lodge. At 
8 there will be evening prayer, with a sermon 
by the Rey. F. P. Davenport, D.D., of Mem- 
phis, on the subject of Woman’s Work. 


WASHINGTON. 
Parish House—St. Mark’s Friendly League— 
Daughters of the King. 


Tux parish house at Tenley-town, recently 
opened by the parish guild of St. Alban’s, has 
proved a great boon to the young men of the 
place. The financial standing is said to ke 
good, the expenses being more than met by 
donations and contributions from the people. 


On TuespAy the eve of St. Mark’s Day, the 
annual festival service of St. Mark’s Friendly 
League was held in St. John’s Church, George- 
town. The three choirs present were St. 

-Paul’s, Christ Church, and St. John’s Church, 

; Georgetown. A beautiful service was rendered 
in 4 most impressive manner under the direc- 
tion of Mr. William C Looker, with the assist- 
‘ance of Mr. Charles Cropley at the organ. 
The report was read by the active President, 
the Rey. J. H. Elliott, D.D. 

The St. Mark’s League is a missionary or- 
te connate first planned to aid the work 


The Living Church. 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
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T IS quite generally believed, par- 


Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 4 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS ticularly by large consumers and 
FABER incre : : 
ANCHOR ] 0. practical painters, that Pure White 
incinnati. 
ECKSTEIN ?; . . 
Pas Lead is the best paint. It is because of 
BRADLEY * é 
a this belief that manufacturers of the so- 
ew ce 
JEWETT Th: . TF Ont 
Sea called White Leads, mixtures of Whiting, 
waee Barytes and Zinc, brand them ‘“ White 
SOUTHERN \ Chicas 
SHIPMAN Lead,” ‘“‘Pure White Lead,” etc., etc. You 
COLLIER 
missover (| can avoid these by making sure that the 
RED SEAL i P 
SOUTHERN brand is right. 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
MORLEY ppadelp nia For colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 
Cleveland. Lead Tinting Colors. Any shade desired is readily 
SALEM Ramet obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show- 
CORNELL ; ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Uncle Sam’s Ex- 


Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 


perience With Paints’’ forwarded upon application. 


100 William Street, New Vork. 


among the Mormons of Utah; it still does 
much for this work, but has added to its 
duties that of aiding the Bishop of Washing- 
ton in the mission work of his Diocese. 


On WeEbDNESDAY the 25th was held in St. 
Paul’s Church the Fourth Annual Council of 
the Daughters of the King. It was opened by 
the Rev. W. G. Davenport, of Emmanuel 
Church, Anacostia, with a Silent Hour, fol- 
lowed by a short address. Services on Thury- 
day began at 9:30 with Holy Communion, 
with a charge by the Bishop. 

In the evening there were addresses by the 
Rey. C. R. Stetson, Rev. C. E. Buck, and Rev. 
W. G. Davenport. 


WESTERN MICHIGAN, 
Sickness at Dowagiac—Progress at Grand Rapids, 


Owinea to an epidemic of measles, scarlet 
fever, whooping cough, and mumps, at 
Dowagiac, the semi-annual missionary meet- 
ing was indefinitely postponed. 


Amone recent gifts to Grand Rapids par- 
ishes the following are reported from Grace 
Chureh (Rey. R. H. F. Gairdner, rector) : 
large oak credence table, given by Mr. Wm. 
H. Jones; an altar cloth, valued at $100, given 
by Mrs. Beal, in memory of her mother; and 
a pulpit hanging, valued at $25. The offer- 
ings on Easter Day were $2,015.00, towards 
indebtedness. The Sunday School now num- 
bers 203 members. 


WESTERN NEW YORK, 
Bequests at Lockport. 


THE will of the late Mrs. Henrietta Ballou 
has lately been filed for probate at Lockport, 
in which are included the following legacies: 
Grace Church, Lockport, $1,000, to be invested 
as a special fund to be used as the rector and 
vestry may see fit; the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society, $3,000, and $500 addi- 
tional for colored work; Christ Church, Lock- 
port, $500; Christ Chureh Christmas Fund, 
$1,000; Parochial Fund of the Diocese of 
Western New York, $1,000. After making 
a number of other bequests, the balance of the 
estate is to go for Indian Missions. 


CANADA, 
Meeting of the D, and F, Missionary Society. 


THE semi-annual meeting of the Board 
was held in Montreal, April 25th. Archbishop 
Lewis, of Ontario, presided, and other mem- 
bers of the Episcopate present were the Bish- 
ops of Montreal, Toronto, Nova Scotia, Niag- 
ara, Ottawa, Quebec, and Algoma. A resolu- 
tion was passed heartily commending the 
action of the Domestic and Foreign Mission- 
ary Society in making the children of the 
Church auxiliary to the Board as reported by 
Canon Pollard. The Secretary reported the 
finances to be in a satisfactory condition. The 
report of the executive committee stated that 
two letters had been received from Bishop 
Awdry, of Japan, setting forth the critical 
condition of the Canadian Mission there. 
These letters were recommended to the earnest 
consideration of the Board, as need of prompt 
action thereon was urgent. The executive 
reported very gratefully on the generous ac- 


/tion of the Rev. J. M. Davenport, of St. 


John, diocese of Fredericton, in contributing 
a sum of $1,040, free and unapropriated, for 
the work of the Board in Japan. 

The Toronto Examining Board reported 
favorably on the application of two clergy- 
men for work in the foreign field. 
recommended that they be accepted and that 
in view of the pressing need of the Canadian 
Mission in Japan, and of the provision made 
by the Alumni Missionary Association, of 
Trinity College, Toronto, prompt action be 
taken. 

The Niagara examining committee re- 
ported favorably upon the application of the 
Rev. R. H. McGinnis for foreign mission work. 

A committee was appointed to take charge 
of the inter-diocesan examinations of Advent, 
1900. 

A meeting was also held of the inter-dioc- 
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THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 
Catalog free. 146 Beylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Save time ~ Not dirt 
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Dyspepsia 

One of the many causes of dys- 
pepsia is the use of cereal foods im- 
properly prepared. People fancy 
that grain food is simple, and. conse- 
quently healthful. Whole grains, 
wheat, oats, etc., contain quite large- 
ly an element as indigestible as wood 
and no more nutritious. 


CREAM OF 
WHEAT 


being entirely free from indigestible 
matter is peculiarly adapted to such 
as require an easily digested diet. 

When buying Cream of Wheat ask 
for our beautiful gravures of north- 
western scenery. Your grocer gives 
one with each purchase of two pack- 
ages. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


KINCSFORD’S 
OSWECO 
SILVER CLOSS 


STARCH. 
For The Laundry 


One Night 
to Denver 


CHICAGO 
& NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


WEP MCOLORADO SPECIAL, 

leaves Chicago at 10 every morn- 
ing, via Chicago-Union Pacific & 
North-Western Line, arriving Den- 
ver 2.20 next afternoon and Colorado 
Springs and Manitou same evening. 
No change of cars; all meals in din- 
ing cars. Another fast train at 10.30 
p.m. daily, New book, Colorado— 
Illustrated, matled on receipt of four 
cents postage. Ticket offices, 193 
Clark Street and Wells Street Sta- 
tion, Chicago. 


Refrigerators 235. 


Mc CRAY. REFRIGERATOR & COLD’STORAGE CO. 
122 Mill Street --.--------+-- KENDALLVILLE INv. 


ST. LOUIS AND RETURN, $9.50. 


VIA THE WABASH ROAD. 


On account of the meeting of the Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly, the Wabash Road will sell tickets as 
above, May 15, 16, 17 and 22, good to return until 
June 2, 1900, inclusive. Compartment sleepers and 
free chair cars. City Ticket Office, 97 Adams St. 


Pettijohn’s BREAKrast 
TARRANT'S SELTZER APERIENT 


Aids digestion, clears the head, and increases energy. 
At all druggists. 50c. and $1.00. 


i 


The Living Church. 


esan Sunday School committee of the Provin- 
cial Synod, the president, the Bishop of Toron- 
to, in the chair, when the scheme of lessons 
for 1901 was revised and adopted, and a com- 
mi tee appointed to draft the scheme of les- 
sons for 1900. This meeting was held April 
PAHO; ih Ok om 

Over $2,000 has been given or prom’ sed in 
the Diocese of Quebec for work in the Mission- 
ary Diocese of Algoma. 


CEDARS TWENTY CENTURIES OLD, 


Tue sturdy, storm-enduring red cedar, 


says John Muir in the April Atlantic, de- 
lights to dwell on the tops of granite domes 
and ridges and glacier pavements of the upper 
pine belt, at an elevation of seven to ten, thou- 
sand feet, where it can get plenty of sunshine 
and snow and elbow room, without encounter- 
ing quick-growing, overshadowing rivals, It 
never makes anything like a forest, seldom 
comes together even in groves, but stands out 
separate and independent in the wind, cling- 
ing by slight joints to the rock, living chiefly 
on snow and thin air, and maintaining tough 
health on this diet for at least two thousand 
years, every feature and gesture expressing 
steadfast, dogged endurance. Some 
are undoubtedly more than two thousand 
years old. For though on good moraine soil 
they grow about as fast as oaks, on bare pave- 
ments and smoothly glaciated overswept gran- 
ite ridges in the dome region they grow 
extremely slowly. One on the Starr King 
ridge, only two feet eleven inches in diameter, 
was eleven hundred and forty years old. 
Another on the same ridge, only one foot 
seven and a half inches in diameter, had 
reached the age of eight hundred and thirty- 
four years. The first fifteen inches from the 
bark of a medium-sized tree—six feet in diam- 
eter—on the north Tenaya pavement, had 
eight hundred and fifty-nine layers of wood, 
or fifty seven to the inch. Beyond that the 


count was stopped by dry rot and overgrown | 


wounds. The largest I examined was thirty- 
three feet in girth, or nearly ten in diameter ; 
and though I failed to get anything like a 
complete count, I learned enough from this 
and many other specimens to convince me that 
most of the trees eight to ten feet thick, 
standing on polished glacier pavements, are 
more than twenty centuries of age rather than 
less. Barring. accidents, for all I can see, 
they would live forever. When killed they 
waste out of existence about as slowly as 
granite.’ Even when overthrown by ava- 
lanches, after standing so long, they refuse to 
lie at rest, leaning stubbornly on their big 
elbows as if anxious to rise,.and while a 
single root’ holds to’ the rock, putting forth 
fresh leaves with a grim, never-say-die and 
never-lie-down expression. — 


You can keep impure thoughts out of your 
mind by thinking of that which is,pure. You 
can keep yourself out of your mind by think- 
ing of other people. The mind is be- 
neath your own control if you will choose 
to assert that control early, . Not at 
once, indeed; but yet by slow training that 
control is possible-—Hdward Hverett Hale. 


A Great Tonic: 


Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


Invigorates and strengthens the sys- 
tem, relieves nervousness and head- 
ache, and creates a good appetite. 
Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 
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DELICIOUS IN 
CoFFEE TEA & CHOCOLATE | 


CONDENSED MILK 
PENS“ BABIES” ASPRER2 


») Borden's Condensed Milk @o.- N.Y. q 


We publish two books. 
The titles are 


Colorado 
California 


There are two kinds of books. 


One—the cheap sort, exaggerated 
in statement, poorly done, given 
away by the thousand. 


The other—of literary excellence, 
informative, beautifully illustrated, 
printed by experts on fine paper; a 
work of art, 


Our books are of the second kind. 
Cultivated people like them. 
6c. each; postage stamps will do. 


Will you send for them to 

P. S. Eustis, 

General Passenger Agent, 

C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Ill. 


RIAN 


Zan 


ZLAA é, Ly 
ARE THE BEST 
Sold by STATIONERS Everywhere — 
Samples for trial of the leading numbers 


for correspondents and accountants, will be 
sent on receipt of return postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN GO., 24°xBsoxtera’w, wy, 


GARRIAGE BUYERS “See 
Makers of Vehicles and Harness in the world sell- 


ing direct tothe consumer. ELKHART HARNESS 
& CARRIAGE MFG, CO., Elkhart, Ind. 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Is known the world over for the delicacy it lends to all 
os of fish, meats, soups, salads and other staple 
ishes. 


BEFORE THE 
DAY OF 


SAPOLIO 


THEY USED TO SAY 
“WOMAN'S WORK IS 
NEVER DONE.” — 


Oss SOs seis 


H HISTORICAL SOCIETY _ 
GHURC ve 


Price, 5 Gents. 
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PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CoO. é 


Le" COMMUNICATIONS FOR ALL TO BE ADDRESSED TO MILWAUKEE, WIS. G. 


Che Young Churchman 


An illustrated paper for the Children of 
the Church, and for Sunday Schools. 


. WEEKLY: 80 cents per year. In quanti- 
ties of 10 or more to one address, 54 cents 
per copy per year, with a further discount 
of 10 per cent if paid in advance. 

. MonTHLY: 20 cents per year. In quanti- 
ties of 10 or more to one address, 1214 cents 
per copy per year, with a further discount 
of 10 per cent if paid in advance. <. . 


Che Shepherd's Arms 


_ An illustrated paper for the little ones of 


the Church and for Infant and Primary. 


Classes. Printed on rose-tinted paper. 
WerEnrKLY: 40 cents per year. In quanti- 
ties of 10 or more to one address, 30 cents 
per copy per year, with a further discount 
of 10 per cent if paid in advance. 
MONTHLY: 15 cents per year. In quanti- 
ties of 10 or more to one address, 8 cents 
per copy per year, with a further discount 


Che Living Church 


A Weekly Record of the News, the Work, and the 
Thought of the Church. Subscription Price, $2.50 per 
year. If paid in advarice,.$2.00. To the Clergy, $1.50 
per year. - A 

. GLUB RATES. 

THE LIVING CHURCH : (weekly) and Tun Youna 

CHURCHMAN (weekly), $2.50 per year. . 


Tuw Living CHurRCcH (weekly), THn YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and TH® SHEPHERD’S ARMS (weekly), 
$2.80 per year. 


4 TH Living CHURCH (weekly), Tom YouNG CHuRCH- 
MAN (weekly); and THw LIVING CHURCH QUARTERLY, 
$2:75 per year. 

THe Living CHURCH (weekly), Tom YouNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), TH SHHEPHHRD’S ARMS (weekly), and 
Tun LIVING CHURCH QUARTERLY—a combination de- 
sirable in every family—$3.00 per year. 


Che Living Church Quarterly 


Containing a Church Almanac and Kalendar 
for theYear, issued at Advent; followed 
quarterly by smaller issues containing the 
Clergy List corrected. Nearly 700 pages per 
year. Price 25 cts. for all. 


Evening Prayer Leaflet 


Contains the full Evening Prayer with Col- 
lect, Psalter, and 4 Hymns, published week- 
ly in advance for every Sunday evening. 
For distribution in churches. Price in quan- 
tities, 25 cts. per copy per year. Transient 
orders, 50 cts. per hundred copies. A num- 


.ber of speeial editions for special occasions. 


of 10 per cent if paid in advance. 
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Che Holy Priest. 


BY THE 
Rt. Rey. WM. E. McLAREN, D.D., 


Bishop of Chicago, Author of ‘“‘The Practice 
of the Interior Life,’’ etc. 


12mo, cloth, gilt- top, Price, $1.00 net. 


The titles of the chapters are as follows: The Nature of 
Sanctity; The Duty of Sanctity; The Grace of Sanctity; The 
Trials of Sanctity ; The Helps of Sanctity. 


The Ohurch Eclectic thus closes a review of the book: 


“Such a book as Ze Holy Priest is a sign of a widening spiritual hori- 
zon and sympathies, and tells of nobler days of devotion and spirituality 
in store for the Holy Anglo-Catholic Church. B 

“we take consolation and hope and thankfulness, too, from the vision 
of this ideal priestly life. Here is a prelate of no mean reputation stand- 
ing forth and declaring in emphatic language that the one thing necessary 
in a priestly career is not material success, but a holy and mortified life, ° 
wholly conformed to the Divine Will. Nas 

“We trust that very many priests amd deacons ard ecclesiastical 
students will make themselves familiar with the teachings of The Holy 
Priest. And the Bishops, too, of our Communion, here and elsewhere, 
will be equally profited by gazing upon the Bishop of Chicago's portrayal 
of what a priest is called to become. 5 

“May the literary work of the Bishop of Chicago prove to be but the 
firstfruits of an abundant harvest of spiritual books from the pens of 
those whose very office confers at once the right and obligation of being 
doctors and ensamples to their clergy of the life hidden in God with 
. Christ.” 


Che Practice of the Interior Lite. 


©) 
® 
@ 
@ 
8 
® By the Rv. Rev. Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of 
e Chicago, Price, $1.00 net. 
@ “Tt is a book of great power and usefulness, and its publication is one 
® of the good signs of the times, as it shows us a great Bishop of the 
@ American Church realizing his sphere as a spiritual leader of God's 
az people.”—The Angelus. 


- “This is a book for which to make an act of thanksgiving.” © =>. 
' ‘ : —Holy Cross Magazine. 


i “pubuisheD BY THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO,, MiLWwauKee. 
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MINNESOTA — 
CHURCH CLUB 
LECTURES, 1899 


LEADING PERSONS AND PERIODS IN ENG- 
LISH CHURCH HISTORY. 


THE YounG CHurCHMAN Co. has recently published a not- 
able volume of Lectures delivered in 1899 under the auspices of 
the Minnesota Church Club. It is a book of great interest, 
and Churchmen who wish to have their minds freshened in re- 
gard to important periods of the history of the Anglican 
Church, will find this book of great value. The following is a 

st of the distinguished lecturers, and the 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

WYCLIF AND THE PRE-REFORMA TION ‘PFRIOD. 

By the RT. REy. DAVIS SESSUMS, D.D., Bishop of Louisiana. 
CRANMER AND THE REFORMA TION PERIOD. 

By the Rv. REv. GEO. F. SEYMOUR, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Springfield. 
HOOKER AND‘ THE POST-REFOKMATION PERIOD. 

By the Rt. Rey. D. S. TuTTLE, D.D., Bishop of Missouri. 
PUSEY AND THE CATHOLIC REVIVAL PERIOD. 

By the Rv. REy. C. C. GRAFTON, D.D., Bishop of Fond du Lac. 
SEABURY AND THE AMERICAN PERIOD. 


By the Rv. Rev. WM. MONTGOMERY BROWN, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 
ot Arkansas, 


This valuable series of Lectures is now issued in a 12mo cloth 
° volume. Price, $1.00 net. 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


FURNITURE 


OF ALL KINDS FOR 


CHURCH & CHANCEL 


Write for our new catalogue. Special 
designs and prices made on applica- 
tion. Correspondence solicited. 


PHOENIX FURNITURE CO., 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


COX SONS & VINING 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, 
Choir Yestments, 
Embroideries and Materials, 
Custom Made Clerical Clothing 


Che Luctke Church Art Works, 


Tract Building, New York. 
GHURGH OR MONUMENTAL WORK. 
We have the latest, cheapest and best designs 
in this country. Illustrated list sent free. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH. 
Memorials. Supplies. 


THE COX SONS & BUCKLEY CO. 


Church Furnishers and Decorators. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


COLEGATE ART GLASS CO, 
Established in 1860 by E. Colegate. 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS AND BRASSES. 
Highest award Augusta Exposition, 1891. 
318 West 13th Street, New York. 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 


GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS. 


27-29 South Clinton Street, - - Chicago, Ill. 


Church Gushions. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our free 
book. Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St., N. Y. 


MENEELY BELL CO., 


CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager 
Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. —8~ Send for 
Catalogue. The C. S. BELLCO., Hillsboro, 0O, 


VORABLY KNOWN SINCE 
HAVE OUANISHED 25, 0901026, 


URCH, NEEL P&CO, [B20 BEST 
9 


FX FAY 
GENUIN 


o Mol BELL-METAL. 
7 CHIMES. Ere. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE 


Church Bells, Chimes and Peais of Best 
Quality. Address, 
Old Established 


. BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
=> THE EF. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati,0. 
sald or 


Monuments BOOKLET 


CELTIC CROSSES A. SPECIALTY 
CHAS. G. BLAKE & CO. 720 Woman’s Temple, Chicago. 


‘LUE TRE, 
ART - - WORKER 


WINDOWS, 


FURNITURE. 


GEISSLER, % Marble and Metal Work 
56 West 8th St. (near 6th Ave.). New York 


CHURCH 


R. G. 


The Living Church. 
EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE TWELVE An 
~ By CHARLES BiGG, D.D. 16mo, cloth 


ST. POLYCARP, Bishop of Smyrna. 
By the Rev. B. JACKSON. 16M0, ClOth...1-eeeee eres 30.40 
Hele EPISTLE OF ST..CLEMENT. 
By the Rev. JOHN A. #. GREGG... 66... eed cee ee $0.40 
BISHOP SARAPION’S PRAYER BOOK. An Egyptian 
Pontifical aoout A.D. 350. By JOHN WORDSWORTH, 
D.D., Bishop of Salisbury. 16mo, Cloth.........-.. $0-60 


Frov sale by booksellers. generally, or will be sent, post- 
pad, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


E. & J. B. YOUNG. & CO., si? Wow Von. 


SEMINARY, | 


; Chelsea Square, New York... 

The Academic Year beganon Wednesday the 
é September Ember Week. 

SPECIAL STUDENTS admitted and a GRAD- 
UA'TE Course for graduates of other Theologi- 
cal Seminaries. 

The requirements for admission and other 
particulars can be had from 
The Very Rev. E. A. HOFFMAN, 
r D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Dean. 


GRAFTON HALL, SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


College, Prepar atory, and Graduate Courses, 
cial Advantages in 

Language, 

Music and 

Art. 
Individual Rooms. 


Spe- 


Modern Equipment. 
REv. B. TALBOT ROGERS. M.A., Warden. 


KEMPER HALL, Kenosha, Wis. 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of 
St. Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 
21, 1899. References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., 
Milwaukee; Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago: 
Rt. Rev: Geo: F. Seymour, S.1T.D., Springfield; David 
B. Lyman, Esq., Chicago; W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chi- 
cago. Address Taw Sraepme STPERIOR. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, Knoxville, Il. _ 


Now in its Thirty-third Year. 


Prominent Families in many States, during a third 
of a century, have been patrons of this Institution. 
Students are received at any time when there is a 
vacancy. Escort is furnished from Chicago without 
charge. Address, 

REv. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


WATERMAN HALL, Sycamore, Ill. 
THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, 
D.D., D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. 
Board and tuition, $300 per school year. .Address, 
Rev. B. F. FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


EPISCOPAL HIGH SCHOOL OF VIRGINIA, 
Near Alexandria. 


For Boys. Sixty-first year. 
sent on application. 


L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 
RACINE COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


“The school that makes manly boys.” Graduates 
enter any university. Diploma admits to Univer- 
sities of Michigan and Wisconsin. Address, 

Rey. H. D. RoBiINsoNn, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


64th year. Overlooks the Hudson. Magnificent 
and healthful in location. with exceptionally efficient 
instructors. Military discipline. 
J. B. BisBEx, A. M., Prin.. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


KNICKERBACKER HALL, Indianapoiis, Ind. 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. School yeaz> 
begins September 26th 1960. College preparation and 
special courses. Enlarged grounds and new building 
ready in September. 

MARy HELEN YERKES, | 
Susan HILL YurKRS  ¢ 


WE TEACH MEDICINE 


This is quite different from offering superior ad- 
vantages for the study of Medicine. Send for Circu- 
lar “FEF.” 7 


orthwestern University Women’s 


Medical School . . 
333-339 South Lincoln Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


MISS C. E. MASON’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


The Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. Advan- 
tages of New York City. Graduates students. Pre- 
pares for College. Miss C. E. MASon, LL.M., Prin. 
Send for Cat. I. 


ONE NIGHT TO DENVER. 


Via Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line. 
“Colorado Special” leaves at 10:00 every morning, arriving 
Denver 1:20 the next afternoon, Colorado Springs and 
Manitou same evening. No change of Cars. All meals tn 
Dining Cars “ala carte.” Another fast train 10:30 P. M. 
For tickets and reservations, apply to Chicago & North- 
“Western R’y Ticket Office, 212 Clark St.,or Wells St.Station. 
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E. S. GORHAM, 


Late of the Firm and con= 
tinuing the Retail Busi- 
ness of 


JAMES POTT&CO. 


At Church IMissons House. 


ANNOUNCEMENT.—Mr. Gorham, for- 
merly of the frm and tor many years asso- 
ciated with Mr..Pott, begs to announce 
that he will continue the Retail Business as 
heretofore conducted .by the late firm of 
JAMES POTT & Co., at Fourth Avenue 
and Twenty-second Street, together with 
the publishing and importing of Theolog- 
ical, Church and General Literature. 


“ANOTHER REMARKABLE BOOK.” 


THE ASCENT THROUGH CHRIST. 


A Study of the Doctrine of Redemption iu the light of 
the Theory of Evolution. By Rev. E. GRIFFITH- 
JONES, B.A. Large 12mo, buckram gilt, gilt top, 
496 pages, $2.50. With Index. 

An Important Work for Students of 
Theology and Religion. 
‘‘A work of singular interest and importance, which 
we trust will find many readers. A remarkable 
book.”—From the (London) Spectator. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE, 


“A Way that Seemeth Right.”” By H: MARTYN oie 
D.D. 12mo, 111 pages, 75 cents net. 


“The writer has large acquaintance with books, by 
which he is able to illustrate in a most interesting 
manner the problems he discusses. If any of our 
readers should meet with any of those so-called 
‘Christian Science’ folk, let them get the book.”’ 

—Southern Churchman. 


SOME PURPOSES OF PARADISE. 


On the Life of the Soul between Death and Resurrec- 
tion. By the Rev. WALKER GWYNNE. Cloth, 60 
cts. net. 

“Tt is the Catholic doctrine of the Intermediate 
State, without philosophy or vain deceits.”—The 
Churchman. 

“Presented in a strong, 
Record (New York). 

“The most perfect and Satisfactory little book (on 
the subject) I have ever seen. W. 

“Thoughtful, scholarly and interesting.”’ 

Bells (W. Mo.). 


THE CEREMONIAL OF THE ENGLISH 
CHURCH. 


By Rev. VERNON STALEY. 255 pages, $1.50. 


“A useful and reliable addition to the popular apol- 
ogeties of Anglo-Catholicism.’’— The Ohurchman. 


WORKERS TOGETHER WITH GOD. 


A Series of Papers on Some of the Church’s Works 
by some of the Church’s Workers. -_By NATHAN- 
IEL KEYMER, M.A. 378 pages, $1.75) 

“Tt were hard to imagine any varied phase of Church 
work that is here left untouched; itis an indispensable 
vade mecum for every path of Church. life and parish 
duty.’—The Living Church. 


THE PLANTING OF THE CHURCH, 


Being a compendium of Missionary History. By 
Lucy C. JARVIS. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents net; post- 
age, 6 cents. 

Vol. I. MISSIONS AND MISSIONARIES BEFORE THE 
REFORMATION. feady. 


clear manner.”—Tvrinity 


—Church 


Vol. II. Post-REFORMATION MISSIONARY PRO-~ 
GREss. Jn preparation. 


This is a very useful publication, and interesting 
because it tells of Mission work in a pleasant, bright 
style. The interest in the Missionary work of the 
world at large is a sure index of the desire to promote 
the welfare of our own branch of the Church in this 
vital aspect of her work. 


SECOND EDITION REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
POINTS IN CHURCH HISTORY FOR 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


By the Sister-in-Charge of St. Gabriel’s School. With 
preface by the Rev. THOMAS RICHEY, D.D., Profes- 
sor General Theological Seminary, New York. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00 net; postage, 7 cents. 


“T send my thanks for a singularly clear, thorough 
and most helpful piece of work, in which the evi- 
dence of wide and impartial reading and of arare 
gift for seizing and noting salient and really import- 
ant points has greatly impressed me.’’—From the Rt. 
Rev. H. C. Porrmr, D.D., Bishop of New York. 


Prompt attention will be given to all orders, 
and books supplied, both old and new, at 
low prices. Cambridge and Oxford Bi- 
bles, Prayer Books and Hymnals, Theolog- 
ical, Church and General Literature. A 
department of rare and second-hand books 
will be a special feature of the business. 


Complete Catalogue Ready Shortly. 
Publisher and 


EDWIN S$, GORHA Bookseller 


285 4th Ave., cor. 22d St., New York. ‘ 
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Wuite the British are engaged in conflict in South Africa, 
difficulties have arisen with the Ashantis of the Gold Coast, not 
far from Liberia. The natives have risen in rebellion, and on 
April 25th made a determined attack on the British capital, 
Kumassi, a point in the interior. The British forces and their 
native allies held out, but the attack was renewed on April 30th, 
when the rebels were routed with great loss, but turbulence and 
fighting in many parts has continued. On May 3d the British 
Governor telegraphed that the rebels were massing to the east- 
ward, but that on the previous day he had made a demonstra- 
tion with two guns, inflicting considerable loss. Reinforce- 
ments haye been sent toward the colony from Sierra Leone, 
directly northwest of Liberia, and from the region of the Niger. 
It is to be hoped that the uprising will not spread among the 
natives generally, in which event the native republic of Liberia, 
in which Americans, and particularly Churchmen, have especial 
interest, might then be involved. 


Tue British advance toward Pretoria has at last begun. 
Lord Roberts’ army has proceeded to the northward from Bloem- 
fontein, and up to Tuesday of this week, there had been no 
serious opposition, notwithstanding many little flurries. Fol- 
lowing the railroad, Lord Roberts entered Brandfort, some thirty 
miles northeast from the capital of the Free State. On Sat- 
~ urday, his army had nearly reached the Vet River, and was 
encamped three miles south from that stream. Leaving the 
railroad, and crossing the river, the forces advanced toward 
Winburg, where a decisive battle had been expected, but the 
Boers had retreated, and fixed their headquarters at a point some 
three miles further to the northward. A little skirmish was 
held on Sunday in connection with the crossing of the river. 
From Kimberley, other advances have been made, but it is dif_i- 
eult to tell with what purpose and with what results, as strict 
censorship prevails. The same may be said of movements that 
appear to have been made toward Mafeking, but there is little 
information that can be considered reliable as to the details of 
them. 


On Wepnespay of last week, the House passed the Nicara- 
guan Oanal bill, by the overwhelming vote of 225 to 35. Not- 
withstanding this decisive victory, it is expected that the bill 
will be laid aside in the Senate until after the present session. 
We trust such may be the case, for though we are decidedly 
favorable to the construction of the canal, yet the bill as it 
passed the House entirely ignores and breaks the terms of the 
Olayton-Bulwer treaty, and sublimely ignores, as well, the pend- 
ing Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, which has not yet come to a vote in 
the Senate. It is expected, and certainly to be hoped, that the 
‘Senate will act on the latter treaty before they take up the 
House Bill just sent to them, and will see that there is no dis- 
erepancy between the terms of the two important actions. 


Tue death of Michael Munkacsy, which occurred in Bonn 
on the 1st inst., removes one who had attained to the front rank 
of modern painters, through his masterpiece, Christ Before 
Pilate. This remarkable painting has been exhibited through- 
out this country, and while the subject is treated altogether in a 
modern, realistic style, which differs so largely from that of 

- medizyal art, yet the reverence and devotion and the deep spir- 


ituality which were thrown on to the canvass, contrasting so 
largely with the hatred and vehemence depicted on the counte- 
nances of the Jews, render the painting a devotional as well as 
artistic masterpiece. Munkacsy passed away in a German 
asylum at the age of fifty-six years. 


A PROGRESSIVE movement in Turkey has been nipped in the 
bud by the hasty flight of Ismail Kemel Bey. Ismail is per- 
haps best known outside of his own land of all the statesmen 
and writers of Turkey, and has been understood to be fayorable 
to the introduction of constitutional government in the Otto- 
man Empire, and of modern reforms generally. The Sultan 
recently appointed him Governor-General of Tripoli, and had 
appointed as his associates in that African colony, two courtiers 
of the Palace. It was clear that the intention of the Sultan 
was to exile this dangerous statesman from Turkey by sending 
him to Tripoli, where no doubt he would have met a mysterious 
death, according to the fashions which prevail in the Orient. 
Ismail remained at Constantinople only long enough to receive 
from the Porte his traveling expenses, when he fled for refuge 
to an English warship stationed in the harbor, placing himself 
under British protection, and forwarded to the Sultan his per- 
emptory resignation, with the demand for permission to travel in 
Europe. The Sultan sent messengers in great haste and with 
much excitement to the British ambassador, by night, demand- 
ing the surrender of the Governor-General. The demand was 
refused, though for twenty-four hours the messengers continued 
their insistence, until at length the Sultan accepted the resigna- 
tion and gave his consent to the journey. Ismail, therefore,. 
leaves Turkey, under British protection, and is likely to remain 
outside the jurisdiction of the Sublime Porte. 


Tue joint resolution passed both Houses of Congress and 
was signed by the President, whereby the present military offi- 
cials in Porto Rico are continued in office until appointments 
may be made under the new Civil Government act, which it is 
expected will take some time. Governor Allen took his oath of 
office as Governor of the Island on the 1st inst. 


In tHE Philippines, General Arthur MacArthur has suc- 
eeeded to the chief command, General Otis having taken sail 
for this country. American troops met with a reverse on the 
Island of Samar, where a garrison of thirty men of the Forty- 
third Regiment was fiercely attacked by the enemy, several hun- 
dred strong. The fight had lasted two days, when the insurgents. 
succeeded in igniting the roof of the church in which the Amer- 
ican troops had taken refuge, and thus the latter were forced 
to partially abandon their refuge. After three days more, dur- 
ing which those of the Americans who had not been killed, con- 
tinued vigorous firing from doors and windows, another party 
of Americans, consisting of a lieutenant with eight men, ar- 
rived and engaged the besiegers, who thereupon retired. The 
little party of thirty American soldiers had suffered a loss of 
twenty, and the ten survivors were with but little food and am- 
munition, and physically almost exhausted. It is said that some 
two hundred of the enemy were killed during the struggle. 

There is also a rumor from Manila that Aguinaldo has been 
killed by the Igorotes. 
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Diocesan Conventions. 


FLORIDA DIOCESAN COUNCIL. 


HE fifty-seventh annual Council of the Diocese of Florida assem- 
C bled in St. John’s Church, Tallahassee, on Wednesday, May 2. 

There was a choral celebration of the Holy Eucharist at 10 
o’clock, with the Bishop of the Diocese as celebrant, assisted by the 
Rt. Rey. William Crane Gray, D.D., Bishop of the Missionary District 
of Southern Florida, and the Ven. W. H. Carter, D.D., LL.D., rector 
of the parish and Archdeacon of Middle Florida. 

Bishop Weed preached from St. Matt. xxii. 40, stating the posi- 
tion of the Catholic Church in regard to Holy Writ of which she is 
the witness and keeper, and which she has received by inspiration 
from the Holy Spirit. There may be some of her children at different 
times who are unfaithful to their trust, but the great mind of the 
Church ever has and ever will be against destructive higher criticism. 

At the close of the service, the council assembled in St. John’s 
Church, the Bishop presiding. Roll call showed an attendance of 
thirty clergymen and nearly the same number of laymen. The Rey. 
J. R. Bicknell was unanimously elected secretary, and he appointed 
the Rev. A. B. Whitcombe assistant secretary. ; 

Major George R. Fairbanks of Fernandina, the oldest member in 
continuous service in the Diocese, offered an amendment to the sixth 
article of the Constitution of the Diocese regarding the election of a 
Bishop, so that a nomination may be made by the lay delegates as 
well as the clerical, the rule heretofore being that the clergy nominate 
and the laity confirm. As the amendment received the required two- 
thirds majority, it was laid on the table for final action next year. 

The reports of the different Standing Committees showed a sub- 
stantial increase in all departments of Church work, owing partly to 
the fact that at the present time there are clergymen at work in 
every parish and mission in the Diocese, and partly to the general 
increase in business prosperity throughout the Diocese. The con- 
dition of the colored work is especially gratifying, there being more 
workers in that branch in the Diocese than ever before. There are 
one Archdeacon, two priests, three deacons, and a number of lay 
readers and teachers working in the colored missions. 

The trustees of the University of the South reported that a gift 
of $50,000 had been made for the purpose of erecting a dormitory 
for the grammar school, thus greatly increasing its efficiency. 

The committee on Sunday School work reported that they had 
made substantial headway in their work of preparing courses of 
instruction suitable for use in the Sunday Schools of the Diocese. 

A plan was proposed for raising money to pay the debt on the 
Episcopal Residence, and while it is unique it bids fair to accomplish 
its aim. A certificate with coupons attached, payable every six 
months, is filled out for every subscriber, who receives a coupon for 
each semi-annual payment, and when the last payment is made, the 
certificate is given, signifying that the holder has been a contributor 
to the Bishop’s home. 

The Bishop, in the course of his annual address, and resumé of 
work accomplished, showed that his active work is bringing its 
reward in the increased interest manifested. He spoke of the abso- 
lute necessity of some change in the present law concerning the Pre- 
siding Bishop, as every year shows more clearly the inadequacy of 
the present arrangements. 

On Thursday evening, after singing the Gloria in Hacelsis and 
repeating the Nicene Creed, the Council adjourned sine die. 

According to Canon Law of the Diocese, the Council assembled 
in St. John’s Church on Wednesday evening for missionary service. 
Bishop Weed conducted the service and introduced Bishop Gray, who 
gave a stirring address on the general subject of missionary activity, 
with special reference to the Colonial possessions lately acquired by 
the United States government. 

The Ven. C. C. Leman, Archdeacon of Eastern Florida, gave an 
historical review of the venerable Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel *in Foreign Parts, showing the enormous work accomplished 
and money spent in its two hundred years of existence. The Ven. 
B. G. White, Archdeacon for the colored work and secretary of the 
Board of Missions, read its report, which was very satisfactory. 

On Friday morning the Bishop celebrated the Holy Eucharist for 
the Woman’s Auxiliary, when they made their corporate communion. 
After the service and a missionary address by the Bishop, the 
Auxiliary met to hear reports and to elect officers for the ensuing 
year. 


ARKANSAS DIOCESAN COUNCIL. 


HE Council convened May 2nd in Trinity Cathedral, Little Rock, 
C morning prayer being said at 8:30 and a fine address given by 
Archdeacon Webber of Milwaukee, at its close. At 10:30 a 
memorial service was held in honor of the late beloved Bishop Pierce. 
The Rey. A. W. Pierce celebrated the Holy Communion, with the Rev. 
J. J. Vaulx as epistoler and the Rev. Dr. James as gospeller, the 
Bishop pronouncing the absolution; and the Rey. J. J. Vaulx preach- 
ing the memorial sermon. He gave a short biographical sketch of 
the Bishop’s education and life. He spoke of his varied learning, 
and said the Bishop was the only man he ever knew who knew every- 
thing. He told how experts would approach him and find out that 


he knew on their own special line more than they did themselves; 
how humble he was, and how ready to serve each soul and to 
pour out his rich stores of knowledge without making one feel his 
ignorance; how just he was in all of life’s relations, and especially © 
to the clergy; that he was never willing to condemn a man until 
he had investigated the case and taken all the evidence into considera- 
tion. A suspicion with him without a proof amounted to nothing. 
He spoke of the hardships of his early episcopate, when the 
Bishop would strap himself to the seat, and sleep at night when 
traveling over the mountains, and always meet one next morning 
with a cheery face and bright smile. He said the Bishop was a 
saint of God, and was a great man indeed. He closed by relat- 
ing the incidents of his death at his house at Fayetteville, and how 
he expressed his desire to be anointed with oil, after the manner of 


’ the early Church, and his son, the Rey. A. W. Pierce, administered 


the rite. 

At the afternoon session, the Bishop read his annual address, 
omitting that portion which related to Church extension, which was 
read at night at the missionary meeting in Christ Church. The 
Bishop made a number of suggestions for the good of the Church. 
His suggestions were referred. to the following committees: Colored 
Work, to the committee on the State of the Church; The funds for 
the theological department of the University of the South, to a 
special committee, consisting of Rev. Messrs. G. Gordon Smeade, W. 
D. Buckner, and P. J. Robottom; Increase of funds for aged and 
infirm clergy, to special committee of three laymen, N. B. Trulock, 
W. G. Whipple, and L. Minor, and two priests, Rev. Messrs. Edward 
L. Kemp and A. A. Robertson. 

The action of the Bishop in appointing two general missionaries 
instead of one as provided by canon, was unanimously ratified, and 
the amendment of the canon, referred to the committee on Constitu- 
tion and Canons. 

The Rev. J. J. Vaulx, Rev. D. B. Ramsey and Rev. D. L. Trimble, 
were appointed a special committee to draft a biographical sketch of 
the late Bishop Pierce for publication in the Journal. The treasurer 
and trustees of the Episcopal fund filed their reports, which went to 
the auditing committee. 

A grand missionary meeting was held in the evening at Christ 
Church, which was well attended. Archdeacons Williams and Rhames 
both made stirring addresses, giving a full account of all work done 
since receiving appointment. Archdeacon Rhames had visited about 
35 towns, baptized a goodly number of children, and received over 
$3,000 in pledges for money towards Church work. Archdeacon 
Williams was held back for several months from getting over his field, 
as the Bishop had requested him to take charge of the work at Fort 
Smith till he could secure a rector. He did a great work there, bind- 
ing the people together in a more satisfactory way than had existed, 
preparing a large Confirmation class, and stirring the congregation to 
noble effort, so that on Easter Day they entered the new stone church, 
and presented a handsome offertory of $1,000. Besides all this, he 
had visited 17 towns, baptized a goodly number of children, celebrated 
the Holy Communion 12 times, and preached frequently, giving 
numerous addresses. 

The Bishop finished his address and gave an account of his Easter 


‘ trip, and how wonderfully successful he had been in raising money for 


this great missionary field. He raised $4,500 in pledges, and the 
Missionary Board is to appropriate as much more, making a total of 
$9,000. Besides this, from other sources, we get $3,000, making over 
$12,000 in all. The Bishop hopes.in ten years, if God gives him health 
and strength, to build at least fifty chapels and churches. The Bishop’s 
address closed as follows: “It cannot be expected that our missions 
in the course of five years will develop into self-supporting congrega- 
tions without some special and systematic effort looking towards the . 
accomplishment of this, from every point of view, most desirable 
result. Indeed, experience goes to show that without such effort 
the majority of our organizations in the mission field will not be 
able to stand alone in ten or even twenty years, and many will never 
attain that degree of strength. There is therefore simply no use of 
undertaking the comparatively easy work of organizing without 
going ahead with the much harder task of developing.” 

The Bishop and his two Archdeacons have set to work to organ- 
ize five new missions each year; and they have with equal courage de- 
termined to contribute a great deal of time and labor and personal 
self-giving to the upbuilding of the Master’s vineyard in the waste 
places. God be praised for all they are doing for us! 

The Bishop spoke most highly of Archdeacon Webber’s work. 
He said he is “one of the most successful and conservative of all our 
American missionaries. It has been our good fortune to secure the 
services of this gifted and self-sacrificing- man for two seasons, and I 
hope he may continue to come to us annually. His missions have in 
every case brought forth excellent fruit. I feel that the Bishop and 
Diocese of Arkansas are greatly indebted to the good Archdeacon for 
his powerful evangelistic efforts, not only in our mission field, but in 
some of our largest parishes.” ; 

Tue Standing Committee was re-elected, as follows: Rey. C. H.. 
Lockwood, Rev. George G. Smeade, Rev. W. D. Buckner, Mr. P. K. 
Roots, Mr. Jos. H. Reeves. Trustees University of the South: John 
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M. Daggett, to succeed himself for three years, Chas. K. Lincoln, an 
alumnus of the University, to fill the unexpired term of R. B. Ban- 
croft, who has left the Diocese. Deputies and alternates to the Gen- 
eral Convention were re-elected. Board of Managers Diocesan Mis- 
sions, the Bishop, ex officio, Rev. Messrs. Lockwood, Smeade, and 


Buckner; Lay, H. C. Rather, N. B. Trulock, John Gatling. Rev. P. J.° 


Robottom was elected to preach the next Council sermon; alternate, 
the Rev. W. D. Williams. The Bishop appointed the Rev. Messrs. 
W. D. Williams, P. J. Robottom, and R. W. Rhames, as Examining 
Chaplains. 


A resolution on allowing baptized male members to serve on the 
vestry was presented, and laid on the table until next year. A reso- 
lution to allow no clergyman to vote in Council who was not in active 
work, but still a resident, was defeated. The colored work was dis- 
eussed by the Council and Bishop, and active steps are to be taken to 
initiate measures that will accomplish great good for these people. 

The Council was crowned with peace and the greatest good will 
seeemed to prevail everywhere, and in every one’s heart and mind. 
God be praised for it all. 

The Council will meet next May at Christ Church, Little Rock. 


ST. CLEMENT’S CHURCH. 


(This very beautiful church was built about 1450, and is one of the 
few ancient churches, now surviving, with an open belfry. It is in Hast- 


ings, Sussex, England.) 


Close to the entrance of the quiet croft, 

And ’neath the sheltering hills that tower aloft, 
There stands a Church of God, Saint Clement named, 
After the noble Martyr, so long famed 

For purpose high, and courage great and grand, 

In serving Christ the Lord on sea and land, 
Enduring peril, pain, a martyr’s death, 

And praising Christ, e’en with his latest breath, 
Beneath the waves, by anchors weighted down, 

He sank from sight ; Christ gave a martyr’s crown. 


And, so it came to be in that old time, 

The builders, with a splendid thought, sublime, 

Laid stone on stone so firm, enduringly, 

That walls arose that would outlast their day; 

And when the church was done, they chose a name, 
With meaning, all for God, and nought for fame; 

So that, when men would at its altar kneel, 

*Twould be with hearts like gold, and faith like steel, 
True in Christ’s truth, and strong in His great strength, 
Wearing His armour through life’s utmost length. 


Years came and went, and centuries passed away, 
But yet that grand old church shows no decay. 

I reverent look upon its ancient stones, 

Time’s tender touch but deepened all their tones. 
The massive walls stand firm, and in their shade, 
Oh! many saints of other days are laid. 

Plain, crumbling head-stones mark their resting place, 
Moss-grown and dim the letters that we trace, 
The simple record of their lives on earth, 

Mayhap a name, a text, the date of death, of birth. 
The velvet sod upon their graves is green, 

And in the sunlight glows in wondrous sheen ; 

And peaceful is their sleep in blesséd rest— 

Like children folded to their mother’s breast— 

All holy is the calm around my feet; 

Redeemed ones, oh! Paradise is sweet! 


And now the clock, up in the great, square tower, 
Tells it is time for prayer’s sweet, sacred hour; 

And through the stately portal entering in, 

I see the ringers ready to begin; 

And what a picture meets my wondering eye! 

Hight stalwart youth grasp ropes that swing on high; 
And through the open belfry music swells, 

And thrills, and falls from all the chiming bells. 
Ring! ring your best, it is for Christ ye ring, 

To call souls unto Him, how blest a thing! 

And now the organ wakes, and peals and swells, 

And, mingling with the music of the bells, 

Makes glorious harmony of sweetest sound— . 
I feel that surely this is holy ground. 

Where saints of His through centuries have trod, 
Truly, none other than the house of God, 

To worship here must every soul inspire. 

Now up the aisle pass white-robed priests and choir, 
With one accord the people humbly kneel— 

Give hearts like gold, O Lord, faith strong as steel. 


To tell of prayer, of praise, words have no power, 
_ When souls.commune, it is a sacred hour ; 

We cannot fathom how the contrite sigh, 

And grandest anthem reach His throne on high ; 
We only know that in the lessons read, 

That Christ is near and souls are duly fed; 

And, when His ministers proclaim His word, 
That listening hearts are by His Spirit stirred, 
That songs of praise, in.grateful, joyous tone, 
Ascend like incense to His highest throne; 

For where Christ’s people meet in earnest prayer, 
They have the promise of His presence there. 


The service ends, and softly over all 
God’s blessed words in benediction fall. 
Again I pass into the open air, 
And by those grass-grown graves I breathe a prayer— 
Oh! keep Thy saints, and by Thy power divine, 
Let light perpetual round them ever shine. 
MarGarer Doorts. 


Tue great thing which a young man needs in a crisis of tempta- 
tion is to declare for the right quickly. Leave no time for tempta- 


tion to accumulate. It often requires a great deal of character to 


do that; not only a religious principle, but a strong character back 
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THE CHURCH AND LITURGICAL SERVICES. 
By THE Rev. A. W. JENKs. 

UT you say your prayers out of a book.” 

And this to many a good Protestant soul is a very 
dreadful and misunderstood thing. It is supposed to be neither 
primitive nor in accordance with the teaching and example of 
Christ. And yet, as children, we learnt our lessons out of a 
book; and to-day we gain much knowledge from the perusal of 
a profitable book; and above all, the Protestant takes his religion 
entirely out of a Book! Then why not pray out of a book, 
especially when those prayers haye helped more souls to heaven 
than we can number? 

But before you come to the conclusion that liturgical ser- 
vices are not primitive, and cannot meet with the approval of 
God, it is well to consider the following facts and questions: 

1. The Saviour never condemned forms of prayer. Nay, 
so far was He from condemning them, that He used them. The 
holy Scriptures tell us that our Lord was sometimes the Reader 
in the synagogue, and the Preacher. Now, inasmuch as the 
Reader of the day invariably conducted the service, it follows 
that our Redeemer must have used the set form of prayer that 
was unquestionably in use in the synagogue when He was upon 
earth. = 

2. The Jews for many, many years before Christ, used in 
their devotions what is now a great part of our Prayer Book, the 
Psalter. 

3. When the Saviour was asked by the disciples to teach 
them how to pray, He gave them a form of prayer, the “Our 
Father.” And later, in commissioning His apostles, He gave 
them the form of words to be used in administering Holy 
Baptism. 

4, Our Lord Himself gave us the nucleus of the Christian 
liturgy. At the institution of the Blessed Sacrament, in addi- 
tion to the words of administration and certain manual actions, 
there was a Benediction, a thanksgiving, and a hymn of praise. 
And although the words of blessing and thanksgiving are not 
recorded in holy Scripture, it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that the apostles who heard them, remembered and always made 
use of them in the celebration of the Eucharist. 

5. It would be more unreasonable to disbelieve than to 
believe, that during the Great Forty Days after the Resurrection, 
in speaking of His Church, Christ should mention everything 
but its services. Jf during the forty days on Sinai, Moses 
received instruction as to the worship of the Jewish Church, 
is it not more than likely that during the forty days before the 
Ascension, our Lord instructed His apostles in the services of 
the Christian Church ? ‘ 

6. When we read in the Acts of the Apostles that they 
“continued steadfastly in . . the prayers,” what are we to 
understand by these words, if they do not refer to a liturgical 
form of service? And when St. Paul enjoins that “all things 
be done decently and in order,” in the conduct of service, and we 
read of “traditions,” and his reference to the distinctive divisions 
in divine service in his letter to St. Timothy, viz., “I exhort 
therefore, that first of all, supplications,. prayers, intercessions, 
and Eucharists be made for all men,” what other conclusion can 
we come to than that that reference was made to forms of 
prayer and liturgical worship ? 

So much for the Bible. And if we add to this the witness 
of Justin Martyr in his account of a Christian service in the 
year 140 A. D., and the testimony of Proclus in the fifth century, 
to the well established tradition that the apostles arranged a 
liturgy before they separated, and note the passage from a 
homily of St. Chrysostom which says, “Consider what the apos- 
tles did when they partook of the Holy Supper. Did they not 
betake themselves to the prayers and the hymns?’—if we add 
this to what the Bible tells us of apostolic practice, surely the 
mind of the early Church is clearly revealed to us on the matter. 

It only remains to say that the liturgies of the Catholic 
Church derive their origin from those of Saints James, Mark, 
Peter, and John, which were of very early date, and it is appar- 
ent that not only is liturgical worship primitive, but that we 
have more evidence to found a belief in an apostolic usage of 
such, than to deny it. 

Consequently, we continue “saying prayers out of a book,” 
as the Church has done through all the centuries of the Christ- 
ian era, with the result that whether the children of the apostolic 
Church be at home or abroad, in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, 
or Australia, they can ever take an intelligent part in the ser- 
vices of their mother, the same everywhere—the prayers of the 
saints, the songs of the angels. 
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DEATH OF BISHOP JACKSON. 


HE startling news is received that the Right Rev. Henry 
Melville Jackson, D.D., formerly Bishop Coadjutor of 
Alabama, whose resignation was accepted at the recent session of 
the House of Bishops, died at his home near Eufaula, Ala., on 
Friday, May 4th, of pneumonia. 

Bishop Jackson was a native of Virginia, having been born 
in Loudoun County, July 28th, 1848. He was at the Virginia 
Military Institute and the Virginia Theological Seminary, 
graduating at the latter institution in 1873. His ordination 
to the diaconate occurred in June, 1873, and to the priesthood, 
on July 15th, 1874, both being at the hands of Bishop Johns of 
Virginia. His earlier clerical work was in Montgomery County, 
Virginia, after which he became rector of Christ Church, Green- 
ville, S. C., and, in October, 1876, succeeding to the rectorship 
of Grace Church, Richmond, Va. In this charge he continued 
until his elevation to the episcopate, being during a portion of 
these years, editor of The Southern Pulpit, which was after- 
wards consolidated with the New York Pulpit Treasury, and 
also an editorial writer on U'he Southern Churchman. He was 
consecrated Assistant Bishop of Alabama in St. Paul’s Church, 
Selma, January 21st, 1891. He received the degree of D.D. 
from Randolph-Macon College in 1885, and from the University 
of the South, in 1891. His resignation was accepted by the 
House of Bishops on April 19th of the present year. 

Bishop Jackson leaves a widow, his second wife, and two 
children by his first wife and two by his second. 


CHURCH CONSECRATED AT ADRIAN, MICH. 


HE consecration of Christ Church, Adrian, occurred on 
Sunday, April 29th, the Bishop of Michigan officiating, 
assisted by the Rev. C. H. I. Channer, rector of the parish, and 
the Rey. J. K. Burleson, rector of St. Peter’s Church, Tecum- 
seh. The request for consecration was read by the wardens, 
Messrs. R. A. Bury and H. V. C. Hart. The sentence of con- 
secration was read by the rector, by the Bishop’s appointment. 
The Bishop preached a notable sermon. 
The structure has been completed only two years, and the 
last of the debt was paid at Easter. We have pleasure in print- 
ing an illustration of the church herewith. 


CHRIST CHURCH, ADRIAN, MICH. 


DEATH OF THE REV. J. W. BONHAM, M.D. 


HE Rey. Dr. Bonham, of New York, died suddenly on May 

2nd, 1900, in the 78th year of his age, and closing an ex- 
ceedingly busy and useful life. 

He was born in England, and after holding several charges 
there, came to this country. For five years he was rector of the 
Church of the Intercession in Philadelphia. He then became 
rector of St. Paul’s Church, Peoria, Ill., after which he gave 
up parish work and became evangelist for the Diocese of Cen- 
tral New York; being the first Church Evangelist in the Amer- 
ican Church. His work as such rapidly extended and he held 
parochial missions throughout the country with great success. 
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Subsequently he became associated with Rev. Stephen H. 
Tyng, Jr., D.D., and was appointed head of the House of Evan- 
gelists, New York, having in charge the Church of the Reforma- 
tion (now known as the Pro-Cathedral), and carrying on insti- 
tutional Church work and a training school for evangelists. 
Here, and subsequently at St. Augustine’s Chapel, he became a _ 
well-known factor in East side work. 

At the age of seventy he entered, as a student, the Jeffer- 
son Medical College, Eetodelpaie, and graduated with highest 
honors. 

He wrote The Church Revived; The Temple of Pleasure, or 
Seeing Life; and various small publications in the line of his 
profession. 

He was a man of intense energy and inspiring character. 
He leaves surviving two sons in the West. 


THE REV. JOHN HUMPHREY BARBOUR, PRIEST 
AND DOCTOR. 


AN APPRECIATION. 
By rue Rey. Jos. Hooper. 


(J PON the morning of the Second Sunday after Easter, April 

29th, the Rev. John Humphrey Barbour, D.D., Professor of 
the Literature and Interpretation of the New Testament in the 
Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn., entered into the 
rest of Paradise after a brief illness. 

To many this announcement will come with a sense of per- 
sonal loss and bereavement. The ten years of brilliant and 
successful work at this school of the prophets, made him known 
as a careful and accurate scholar, whose methods of teaching 
impressed upon the students the chief things of the Word of 
God, and taught them to compare spiritual things with spir- 
itual. He knew thoroughly the ancient wealth of patristic lore, 
and the modern analytical and critical methods of German and 
English scholars. He was able to find the grains of wheat amid 
the chaff of German theorizing and speculation. He showed 
those who came under his instruction, how to study the New 
Testament, and gave them many hints useful to them in their 
subsequent investigation of the Scriptures. Like all real schol- 
ars, he was modest and retiring. Few knew the full extent of 
his knowledge of the literature of the New Testament. No 
student came to him with any difficulty upon which he was 
unable to shed light and indicate the best sources of information. 


In addition to his special studies, he had a profound 


acquaintance with books. He was for many years the 
librarian of Trinity College, and to the classification 
and arrangement of the books, he gave many hours of 
- devoted service. It was his lot to superintend the re- 
moval of the library from the old buildings, on the site 
of the Capitol of Connecticut, to the new library on its 
commanding height overlooking the city of Hartford. 
The skill and enthusiasm with which he accomplished 
the task and made accessible its treasures, showed his 
mastery of a difficult problem. When the present li- 
brary building of the Divinity School was erected, he 
planned the manner, of shelving and alcoves, and with 
ease and facility had the twenty thousand volumes 
properly removed and put in their places without con- 
fusion and with great dispatch. There is no theolog- 
ical library in the country that is more conveniently 
arranged, or more thoroughly reliable, than this. , 
While for a decade, Dr. Barbour has been a teacher 
of teachers, one who by the force of his example taught 
devoutness and humility, the years he spent as a parish 
priest showed him to be a pastor whose care of the flock 
was unremitting, who in the homes of the people, as in 
the house of God, ever led them to the high and holy 
duties of religion. His sermons were plain and prac- 
tical, dealing with duty, and the clear and certain doctrines of 
the Catholic Faith. 


With a charm of manner, and a personality interesting and 
attractive, he made many friends among those who came in con- 
tact with him. His humility never allowed him to push him- 
self forward, and his absorption in the many cares laid upon 
him as professor and librarian, gave him small leisure for the 
pleasures of authorship. His pamphlet, The Beginnings of the 
Historic Episcopate, A. D. 80-250 (New York: E. & J. B. Young 
& Co. 1894. Third Edition, 12mo, pp. 40), should be better 
known. It shows a rare facility in grasping the essentials of a 
great subject, and putting them plainly and clearly. His Essay 
upon the Structure of the Apocalypse (Chicago, 1899), is at 
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once ingenious and convincing. His most recent article was 
upon the method of studying the New Testament, and appeared 
in The Churchman of April 21st. Other reviews and papers of 
his are valuable, but obtained only a limited circulation. Had 
he been able to spend his time in writing, he would have en- 
riched the literature of the Church. 

His whole life and ministry was spent within the Mother 
Diocese of the American Church. He was born in Torrington, 
Conn., on May 29th, 1854. His father was the Hon. Henry 
Stiles Barbour, and his ancestry went back to the original settle- 
ment of Connecticut. He was prepared for Amherst College, 
and had entered it as a student, when his change of religious 
views from Connecticut Congregationalism to those of the 
Church, brought him during his freshman year to Trinity Col- 
lege. On Trinity Sunday, 1870, he was confirmed in the college 
chapel, by Bishop Williams. He took high rank in his class, 
graduating in 1873 with special honors. He acquired his the- 
ological training at the Berkeley Divinity School, under the 
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THE MISSIONARY EXHIBITION IN NEW YORK. 


HE parish house of the Church of Zion and St. Timothy is 
on Fifty-sixth. Street, just west of Eighth Avenue, and 
from 10 o’clock in the morning until 10 o’clock in the evening 
of every day during the meeting of the Ecumenical Conference 
there was a constant stream of visitors to the Missionary Exhibi- 
tion there. It is unfortunate that no accurate record was kept 
of the number of visitors, but from estimates which were made 
at various times it is approximated that fully fifty thousand 
people visited the exhibition during the ten days of the Con- 
ference. 

The first thing which met the eye of the visitor on entering 
the door of the parish house was a series of pictures hung in 
the entrance hall. These were representations of different 
scenes in the parable of the Prodigal Son, painted by a Chinese 
artist, the characters in the story and the landscape being, of 
course, Chinese. The pictures looked very strange to American 


MISSIONARY EXHIBITION IN 


NEW YORK. 


PLATE I.—American Indian Exhibit. 


late beloved Presiding Bishop. He was made with the other 
members of his class, deacon, on May 31, 1876, in the Church 
of the Holy Trinity, Middletown, by the Bishop of the Diocese. 
He became assistant minister of Trinity Church, Hartford. 
His special work was at Grace Chapel, Parkville, where he made 
full proof of his ministry. He was ordained priest in Trinity 
Church, Hartford, on September 18th, 1878. In 1878-79, he was 
tutor in Mathematics in Trinity College. In 1876, he became 
assistant librarian, with practical charge of the library of Trin- 
ity College, and in 1882, he was made librarian. In 1889, upon 
the death of the Rev. Dr. Frederic Gardiner, he was chosen Pro- 
fessor of the Literature and Interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment, in the Berkeley Divinity School. To this office was soon 
added that of librarian. He was for some years the secretary of 
the Alumni Association of Trinity College, and for many years 
_ the secretary of the Berkeley Alumni. He has been an exam- 
ining Chaplain of the Diocese, and filled other offices of honor 
and trust. 


In 1899, his Alma Mater conferred upon him the well- : 


earned degree of Doctor of Divinity. Dr. Barbour leaves a 
widow and three children. 


eyes, but the story was told in them as well as it could have been 
told in words. 

Entering the main room from the hallway the American 
Indian and Alaskan exhibits were first seen. These were in 
charge of the Rev. A. B. Clark and the Rev. E. H. Edson, re- 
spectively. The background for the American Indian exhibit 


(plate I.) was made by a number of Indian blankets fastened to, 


the wall, and at one side were hung several pictures of Indians 
which were curious because they had been painted fifty or more 
years ago and showed different-appearing Indians than those we 
are accustomed to see. The baskets in Mr. Clark’s collection 
were truly marvelous and the illustration gives but a faint idea 
of their beauty. Of all shapes and sizes, they were decorated by 
being woven with different colored grasses in a wonderful vari- 
ety of designs. Next in interest were the articles made of bead 
work. In these it was curious to note the influence of Christian 
teaching on the Indian women, for the Cross and the Crown 
were frequently worked in as part of the ornamentation, and on 
one article, a girl’s cape, the Cross was the principal ornament. 
A carved pipe-stem shown by Mr. Clark was said by him to be 
the finest that had ever been found among the Indians. So 
fine is it that a representative of the Smithsonian Institution 
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offered its Indian owner fifty dollars for it. The Indian refused 
the offer, but afterward sold it to Mr. Clark for ten dollars, 
because Mr. Clark was his “friend.” 


Turning to the Alaskan exhibit (plate II.), one of the char- 
acteristic Alaskan blankets hanging on the wall at the back of 
the shelves, with its gaudy yellow and black coloring first strikes 
the eye. This blanket, as its shape shows, is made to wrap 
around the body below the waist, a separate: garment being worn 
above. Some fine skins were also shown here, notably a white 
fox and a mink skin, the latter said by one of New York’s prom- 
inent furriers to be the best skin he had ever seen. Idols, ivory 
tusks, baskets, utensils of various kinds, and seal-skin garments 
and boots and shoes were also in the exhibit. 


Leaving the Alaskan exhibit and turning to the left, one of 
the most interesting of all the exhibits was seen. This was an 
exhibit of dolls. Dolls from all over the world—American, In- 
dian, Chinese, East Indian, Mexican, Korean, African, and al- 
most any others one might name. The playthings of the little 
ones of the world reflected the manners and habits of their 
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Christian Church has struck from the feet and hands of the 
slaves were also most interesting. On this floor, more than 
downstairs, there were always many people in costume, and at 
times the place had quite an oriental look. 

Ten minute talks by returned missionaries were given dur- 
ing each day in the chantry of the Church of Zion and St. Tim- 
othy, which adjoins the parish house, and the little chapel was 
filled to overflowing nearly all the time. 


N WY ORK LETTER. 

S ECRETARY LLOYD’S monthly meeting for May was 

given up to reports of work done by workers in other than 
American fields. These meetings are for conference, and that 
for May was attended by about. one hundred priests of New 
York and neighboring Dioceses. Bishop Doane presided, and 
the Rey. Dr. Lloyd explained the purpose of the regular con- 
ferences. The speakers included the Rev. Messrs. F. H. Du 


Vernet, of the Board of Managers of the Domestic and Foreign 
Missions, of Canada; Alan Ewbank, of the South American 
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elders, and many a hint as to the costumes of different peoples 
was here given. 

Passing the East Indian (plates III. and IV.), South Amer- 
ican, Philippine, Cuban, and Oceanica (plate V-.), exhibits, the 
Chinese and Japanese were found at the end of the room. The 
illustration shows the entrance to the Chinese booth (plate VI.), 
and a part of the space allotted to the Japanese exhibit. In the 
Chinese exhibit the beautiful embroidered garments occupied 
the attention of most of the woman visitors, and the fact that 
some of them were being worn by the young ladies who were 
assisting Mrs. Boone did not detract from the interest of the 
visitors. Models of the barbarously deformed feet of Chinese 
women, with the little shoes which they wear, excited the pity 
of all who saw them, and the fact was impressed that one thing 
that has been accomplished by Christian missions is the lessen- 
ing of this inhuman practice. 

On the second floor of the parish house were the exhibits 
from Burma, Turkey, Syria, Egypt, Africa, and Assam. Models 
of the-dwellings of the people of those countries, the implements 
they use, and the clothes they wear, attracted much attention. 
In the African court a group always surrounded the lady who 
was showing the little folding drinking cup which was used in 
Africa by David Livingstone, and the iron shackles which the 


. 


Missions; C. T. Wilson, of Palestine; Dr. C. F. Harford-Bat- 
tersby; and Messrs. Eugene Stock and G. A. King. Fach told 
of his special work, but that of the last named speaker had more 
especially to-do with the ambitions of Dr. Lloyd in arranging 
these conferences.’ He told of the London lay organization hay- 
ing for its object the dissemination of facts relating to the work 
of the Church Missionary Society—a “Spirit of Missions,” ecom- 
posed not of type, paper, and illustrations, but of earnest men 
who go about delivering verbal messages. He made the point 
that it was not appeals but information that brought missionary 
contributions, and explained the methods employed in London. 
These are the holding of study classes, attended sometimes by 
as many as two hundred pupils. Different members take up 
different mission fields, and when well supplied with material 
they go as invited by rectors to tell to congregations what is 
being done in this and that field, and what might be done were 
larger financial resources at hand. 

In the Mission Board rooms, on Tuesday afternoon, a meet- 
ing was held under the auspices of the Church Temperance 
Society, Bishop Doane presiding. The speakers were the Rey. 
Dr. John G. Paton, the venerable New Hebrides missionary, 
and Dr. Harford-Battersby. The purpose of the meeting was 
to see if there cannot be formed in America a representative 
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committee that shall influence legislation on the subject of the 
liquor trade with natives in our new territorial possessions. 
Such committees exist in Germany and in England. Each seeks 
to influence action in its own country, aid together they seek 
to influence it concerning other parts of the world. Germany, 
England, and the United States have been, according to the 
speakers, the chief sinners in the matter of sending rum to 
natives in the South Seas, in Africa, and in New Zealand, and 
undoing missionary effort. So strongly was the situation pic- 
tured, that it was the sense of the meeting that immediate ac- 
tion ought to be taken. The situation in Manila was pointed 
out, and various speakers were heard in favor of the purposes 
adyoeated. The result was a resolution authorizing the naming 


of a committee of five, to hold a meeting later, and take action 
toward securing a committee made up of representatives of all 
temperance societies and all religious boards, and to codperate 
with similar committees of other countries. 

“Bishop Potter was the chief speaker at the Loyal Legion 


-ing on the table. 
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rule and the wisdom with which it has been administered. 
While I was in the Philippines I doubt if I ever saw a single 
regiment drilling, but I did see many soldiers in many places 
and in a variety of circumstances, and I can truthfully declare 
that among them I saw not one of whom any of us need be 
ashamed. I will touch on the subject of intemperance, only 
because a great injustice has been done to the American soldier. 
At first he was betrayed into believing that he could drink freely 
of native liquors—as many foreigners have done before him— 
but the officers stepped in and discipline prevailed, and, I assure, 
I believe that the present record of our army is perfectly eredit- 
able. For this the personal character of the men is largely re- 
sponsible. They are, as a rule, a fine class of young men— 
many of them edueated and refined—and it is not difficult to 
control them. While dining with a General in Cavite, I was 
struck with the refined appearance of the soldier who was wait- 
I inquired of my host: ‘Who is that man?’ 
and he replied, ‘That?s the cook. He is a graduate of Dart- 
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dinner at Delmonico’s, and spoke largely upon the Philippines 
and their conditions. He said: 

“T am bound to say that I shall be constrained to disap- 
point those who think that my opinion has changed in regard 
to the larger question of the acquisition of territory. Whether 
we like or not, we must count it as a National mortification if 
we give up great responsibilities because they are difficult. We 
certainly have not had the training to fit us for the governing 
of a colossal empire, but what has been done by the United 
States of America is only what has been done in wider fields 
by Great Britain. JI have no doubt we shall blunder, try, and 
blunder again—that is the history of warfare. It was shown 
in the Civil War, and many of us believe that it is being proved 
over again in South Africa. I believe it is our duty to show 
ourselves willing to widen the influence of the great moral ideas 
for which I believe our great Republic stands. No one who 
has seen the American soldier in the Philippines ean help but 
have an increased faith in our army’s capability for military 


India. 


mouth College. We have many college men serving in the 
ranks out here.’ 

“Now it is my sincere hope that the military rule in those 
islands will be continued for a long time. What we need there 
most is the influence of. discipline and intelligent command. 
Under such rule, as is the case in India, the Philippines will 
emerge from darkness, as the rule of a great people in India 
brought the multitude there into the light of civilization, and a 
high conception of loyalty for righteous government will be in- 
culcated in those people.” 

The annual meeting of the Archdeaconry of Queens and 
Nassau was held in St. Paul’s Church, Glen Cove, on Wedues- 
day, April 25th. At 10:30 a. M. the Archdeacon celebrated the 
Holy Communion, assisted by the Rey. H. H. Washburn and the 
Rey. Isaac Peck. ‘The sermon was by the Ven. A. B. Kinsolving, 
Archdeacon of Southern Brooklyn. The music was by the 
vested choir of the parish. From 1:30 to 3:30 p. Mm. a Devotional 
Conference on Diocesan Missions was held, the Very Rey. Dean 
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Cox, presiding. Able addresses were made by the Rey. C. L. 
Newbold, on Parochial Missions; by the Rev. R. D. Pope, on 
Oathedral Missions; and by the Rey. Kirkland Huske, on “The 
Financial Outlook of Our Archdeaconry Work.” Each subject 
was diseussed by volunteer speakers. At 3:30 p. mM. the busi- 
ness session was held. The Treasurer’s report for the year 
showed total receipts to be $1,788.00. Mr. G. Webster Peck was 
re-elected Secretary, Mr. P. R. Jennings was elected Treasurer, 
Mr. W. R. Griffith was elected Lay Member of the Missionary 
Committee, and the following were elected members of the 
Executive Committee: Rev. Messrs. G. W. Davenport, Kirk- 
land Huske, and Isaac Peck, and Mr. George L. Fowler. At 
7:45 Pp. M. a missionary service was held in the church, with a 
goodly attendance. The choral service was rendered by the rec- 
tor and the choir. The Rev. W. P. Evans read the first lesson, 
and the second was read by the Rev. Henry Barker, rector of 
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Sunday School room, where services are now held, is a large 
one, but the basement of the new foundation is also provided 
with kitchen, club rooms, ete. The main floor will be completed 
about the middle of June. It is being furnished with the organ, 
pews, and chancel furniture of the old edifice. The old property 
brought a large price because in the business section, and the 
new church has been put up for $45,000. The parish dates from 
1805. The rector is the Rev. A. V..Wittmeyer. 

A special meeting of the Parochial Missions Society has 
been held and a committee named, consisting of the Rey. Drs. 
C. M. Niles, H. H. Oberly, Henry Wilson, G. A. Carstensen, and 
S. A. Weikert, to raise funds to pay off a small indebtedness, 
and to take up new work. There were rumors that it might 
disband, but instead there was shown a most hopeful feeling at 
the meeting, and members of the committee express conviction 
of being able to undertake vigorous work in the autumn. 
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All Saints’, Rosendale, N. Y. Addresses were made by the Rev. 
A. B. Clark, of South Dakota, and by Dr. Correll, of Japan. 
The members of the Archdeaconry were handsomely entertained 
by the ladies of the parish. ‘The rector of this parish, the Rev. 
J. W. Gammack, was presented with a purse containing $100 at 
Easter. 

The rector of St. John’s Church, Far Rockaway, the Rev. 
Samuel W. Sayres, was buried from his parish church on Mon- 
day week. He was past 70 years of age, and the son of a some- 
time rector of Grace Church, Jamaica. He was graduated from 
the General Seminary class of 1851, and has held several rec- 
torates, among them Calvary, Brooklyn; and Trinity, Woodbury, 
L. I. He was warmly beloved in Far Rockaway. His last work 
was the erection of a parish house costing $4,000, and he died 
just as it was completed. 

The French Church du S. Esprit, which sold its property 
in Twenty-second Street about a year ago, moyed last week to 
the basement of its new church in Twenty-seventh Street. The 


The Rey. Dr. George S. Baker, for twenty-two years super- 
intendent of St. Luke’s hospital, has been made rector emeritus, 
and the Rey. Dr. George F. Clover, for some time assistant, has 
been made superintendent. 

St. Mark’s Chapel, Nepera Park, is a mission of St. Paul’s 
Church (the Rev. W. M. Gilbert), Yonkers. On the last Sun- 
day in April Mr. Gilbert baptized four candidates, two of them 
adults and representatives of two families, and now has under 
instruction a Confirmation class of ten, all but one of them 
adults. A lot has been given free of debt, and steps are to be 
taken to erect a small chapel. The place is a suburb of Yonkers, 
and there was not a Church family there when the mission was 
started. 

The Rey. J. Morris Coerr, who has been for two years curate 
at St. James’, and has now become rector of St. Paul’s, Norwalk, 
Conn., was married in St. James’ Church to Miss Cowing, a 
daughter of Judge Rufus B. Cowing, the rector of St. James’ 
officiating. A 
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THE CLOSE OF THE MISSIONARY CONFERENCE. 


HE Ecumenical Conference on Foreign Missions closed in 

what Churchmen in New York call an unexpected way. 
At the suggestion of Bishop Potter a noon meeting was held 
in old Trinity Church on the day following the close of the 
The Church was filled with men, 
in spite of the fact that the annual meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce was on at the same hour. The Rev. Dr. Dix assisted 
in the short opening service, and Bishop Potter, in beginning 
the addresses, said it was peculiarly fitting that the final meet- 
ing of a Conference on missions held in New York should take 
place in the church itself, the result of one of the very first 
missionary efforts in the New World. He introduced Canon 
Edmonds of Exeter, who said that whether we are in Carnegie 
Hall or Wall Street, we are to live the lesson and act the life 
of Christ, and that the “white man’s burden” must be borne by 
all Christians and prosecuted by them with all rapidity. 

‘For the second speaker Bishop Potter escorted to the foot of 
the pulpit steps the Rev. Dr. William Ashmore, the veteran 
Baptist missionary in India. Speaking from Trinity pulpit, 
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The two closing days of the Conference saw no diminution 
of interest or lessening of crowds. Medical missions formed the 
topic for the next to the last day, and the outcome of the dis- 
cussion was that in cities of not the largest size one hospital and 
dispensary ought to be provided instead of many, for one was 
often all that was needed, and surely there was nothing sectarian 
about drugs or surgery. Monday evening the Rey. Dr. W. R. 
Huntington, of Grace Church, presided, and in opening, thanked 
the missionaries for shaking New York out of its provincialism. 
While cosmopolitan in make-up, we are often provincial in con- 
duct. He expected, he said, much good to come out of the Con- 
ference. 

On the closing day the Rev. Dr. David H. Greer, of St. 
3artholomew’s, spoke on the reflex of foreign missions on other 
benevolences. He took up the various sorts of charity, and 
made the point that that kind which left Christ and the Church 
out of it was a failure. The greatest charity in all the land is 
foreign missions, in the sense that it did most for the giver and 
for the receiver. There is only one sort of Christianity—the 
universal sort. 

The final speech of the Conference, before the farewells were 
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Dr. Ashmore used a stock table cut from a morning paper, and 
referred to treasures which Christ said we ought to lay up, and 
while business of a secular sort is quite well in its way, the 
business of God ought not to be neglected. The third speaker 
was the venerable Dr. John G. Paton, of the Presbyterian work 
in the New Hebrides. His patriarchal appearance in the his- 
toric pulpit made a picture well worth remembering, even if he 
did point out that as a nation we have been behind England in 
‘prohibiting the sale of intoxicants to natives. He declared that 
the worst elements in the land where he labored were made so in 
part by the negligence of our government, and pointed out ,how 
rum-ships, sometimes flying the American flag, had done more 
harm in a week than missionaries could repair in & decade. The 
final speaker was Robert E. Speer, whose vigorous personality 
and ringing voice were in marked contrast to the speaker who 
preceded him. His main point was that the Conference had 


not obtruded itself upon the attention of New York or of the 


United States, but was made up of people engaged upon a 


definite task, who had come together to learn how better to per- 


form that task. He spoke of the sacrifices of those who labor 
abroad, and asked those who heard him if they were making 
sacrifices in the same direction. _ 


said, was made by Bishop Doane, of Albany. With full realiza- 
tion of how many great occasions there have been in the past in 
New York, it must be said that no man ever had a greater one 
than did the Bishop at this time. Imagine a stage filled with 
distinguished persons in the Church affairs of all America, boxes 
filled also, and not an inch of space anywhere else that was not 
occupied. The Bishop’s warmest applause, near his opening, 
was obtained when he said: 

“The thing that this age demands is that we shall look for, 
and dwell on, and proclaim, and thank God for, points of agree- 
ment among Christian believers, and not be rummaging about, 
like rag-pickers in a heap of street dirt, for differences and 
disagreements. The organic unity of the Christian Church is 
not broken or lost. Its functional unity is disturbed; but as 
against sin, as against the devil, as against ignorance, as against 
heathenism, we can put our creed into the plural number in all 
its Articles, as the Church used to do, and say, We believe in 
God the Father Almighty, and in Jesus Christ, His only Son, 
our Lord, and in God the Holy Ghost, the Sanctifier. And 
while the differences exist, and must exist so far as we can see; 
while we dare not with our own convictions draw lines in the 
mysteries of which we are stewards, or among the truths with. 
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which we are put in trust, between essentials and non-essentials; 
yet we must remember that we stand convicted before God of the 
sin of rending the Lord’s body, if we stand apart from one an- 
other on any matters that are not by the teaching of our sep- 
arate communions based on Scriptural authority and historic 
holding, and we may at least direct our warfare, not against one 
another, but against the common foe, and give and get a God- 
speed in all honest efforts to advance the kingdom of our King. 

In lighter vein the farewell speech of the closing session 
that delighted everybody was the one given by Canon Edmonds, 
speaking for the foreign delegates. Among other things he said: 

“Speaking for the English delegates—I trust that my other 
foreign brethren will pardon me if I isolate myself from them 
for a moment—I noticed that when you were expressing your 
loyalty to Him who is and to Him who was that it was all that 
you could do to keep from singing, ‘God Save the Queen.’ You 
recognized and you were bound to recognize that the words 
would not go, but you knew what to do with the music. You 
see we understand you. The clock does not go back. I do not 
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Church is soon to enter upon the second century of its organized 
existence, the changed conditions of national life do not demand 
certain alterations in the Book of Common Prayer in the diree- 
tion of liturgical enrichment and increased flexibility of use.” 
The resolution was carried, and the committee appointed. 
In 1883. the committee reported that they suggested one 
hundred and ninety-six alterations or additions. They stated 
that in their work they decided, that (1) “no alteration should 


_ be made touching either statements or standards of doctrine in 


the Book of Common Prayer;” and (2) that they were “guided 
by those principles of liturgical construction and ritual use 
which have guided the compilations and amendment of the Book 
of Common Prayer, and have made it what it is.” They further 
stated that in the way of additions, they had searched “among 
the rich stores of devotional forms, which are the common heri- 
tage of the Catholic Church.” The approved changes, to the 
number of one hundred and eighty-eight, came before the Con- 
vention of 1886. Of these, ninety-nine were adopted. In 1889, 
eighteen changes were adopted. In 1892, forty-three were 
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expect to see the act of independence rescinded. I took a friend 
to-day to see George Washington’s pew in St. Paul’s, and to see 
the tomb of Alexander Hamilton, not far away. We all make 
mistakes, but we shall love one another all the same. What 
our forefathers did we cannot help, but you know what to do 
with English people and Germans and Dutchmen and mission- 
aries of all denominations in Christendom when they come to 
your land.” 


STUDIES IN THE PRAYER BOOK. 


By tHe Rev. H. H. Oserty, D.D. 
THE REVISION OF 1892. 

TT ee the Convention of 1856, Prayer Book revision slum- 

bered for twenty-four years, so far as official action was 
concerned; but the desire to bring the work into closer con- 
formity with Catholic ideals, and to increase its power by 
flexibility in its use, was daily growing stronger. This desire 
found expression by many pens and many voices. At length, in 
the Convention of 1880, the Rev. Wm. R. Huntington, D.D., 
offered the following resolution: 

“Resolved, the House of Bishops concurring, That a joint 
committee, to consist of seven Bishops, seven presbyters, and 
seven laymen, be appointed to consider and report to the next 
General Convention, whether, in view of the fact that this 


adopted, making a total of one hundred and sixty alterations or 
additions. Some of these changes were very slight, merely 
verbal alterations or corrections, but others were of immense 
value. Some proposed changes were unhapply not incorporated 
in the book, and some were most happily lost. ‘The book, as it 
now stands, needs very little alteration to make it one of the 
most perfect Catholic manuals that the Church has ever known, 
and it is even now the most perfect Book of Common Prayer 
that has ever been created. 


While the Revision committee were at work, hundreds of 
magazine and newspaper articles were published, and the com- 
mittee were almost buried beneath the communications and sug- 
gestions sent to them. Jt was a period of rubrical irregularities * 
and liturgical experiments. The ecclesiastical authorities evi-- 
dently thought it best to give tacit permission to this lawlessness 
in order that the best use might be discovered; and undoubtedly 
good came of it, for the clergy found by trial that the Church 
is wiser than individual men, and that a measurable uniformity © 
is better than parochial individualisms. When the authorized 
book was published in 1892, the irregularities ceased, and uni- 
formity was restored, with, however, permissive variations. 

We have been using the revised book for so many years that 
we have forgotten what the old book was like, and it will be well 
to enumerate some of the gains we now enjoy. Some of these 
might easily pass unnoticed, as they were merely legalized cus- 
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hymn or anthem during the collection of the alms, and the use 
of the committal of the dead in church; or only permissive, like 


the saying or singing of the Gloria Patri at the end of every 


¢ 


Matins, and the Exhortation, Confession, 


‘had ever been made in a Protestant direction. 


psalm or canticle. Other features of the book are new matter 
for Americans, and are restorations of our Catholic heritage; 
as, for instance: 

1. The whole of the Benedictus in Matins. 

2. The Magnificat and Nune Dimittis. 

3. The anthem after the third collect at Evensong. 

4. The additional versicles and responses at Evensong. 

5. Permission on weekdays to omit the Exhortation at 
and Absolution at 
Evensong, and at both Offices to omit the prayer after the Col- 
lects, thus restoring the Offices almost to their form and dimen- 
sions in the Book of 1549. 

6. Permission to say the Collect for a Sunday or other 
feast at Evensong on the day previous, thus recognizing the old 
order of first Evensong for festivals. 

‘7. Permission to substitute the ancient Ky yrie for the 
Decalogue. . 

8. Compulsory use of the Nicene Creed in the Eucharist 
on certain feasts. 

9. Diseretionary 
Eucharist. 

10. The recognition of the Oblation and the Invocation in 
the Eucharist. 

11. The addition of Collect, Epistle, and Gospel, for early 
Eucharists on Christmas Day and Easter Day. 

12. The statement that Morning Prayer, Litany, and Holy 
Communion, “are distinct services, and may be used separately 
or together.” 

13. The appointment of the feast of the Transfiguration. 

14. The appointment of proper psalms for the Circumcision, 
the Epiphany, the Purification, the Annunciation, Easter-Even, 
Trinity Sunday, the Transfiguration, Michaelmas, and All 
Saints’ Day. 

15. The insertion of a lesson in the Order of Confirmation, 
and a form of presentation of candidates, both emphasizing the 
“laying on of hands” and the gift of the Holy Ghost, as the 
essentials of Confirmation. 

16. The separation of the selection of psalms in the Burial 
Office, and the printing of the Gloria after each portion, and the 
addition of the final prayer taken from the Scotch Liturgy. 

17. “A Penitential Office for Ash Wednesday,” 


with disere- 


tionary use at other times. 


18. A table of Twenty Selections of Psalms, providing for 
flexibility and possible congruity in the Offices. 

19. The restoration of the original form of the “Collect for 
Aid against Perils.” 

20. The restriction of the “Office of Institution of Minis- 
ters” to Rectors of Parishes. 

21. The relegation of the “Articles of Religion” to the end 
of the volume, and their separation in the Table of Contents. 
This change took the Articles out of the Book of Common 
Prayer. Without questioning the orthodoxy of the Articles, it 
is nevertheless true that they are provincial and have no place 
in a Catholic prayer book. 

It will be observed that almost every change that was made 
in 1892 was in the direction of 1549, or the period that preceded 
at. The late Bishop of Connecticut once pointed out to the 
writer that every revision of the Prayer Book since 1552 had 
returned to some extent to the first Book, and that no change 
There has been 
a gradual but distinct and decided assertion of the Catholic posi- 
tion of the Church in her forms of worship. With the text of 
the Prayer Book as we have it to-day, and with the restored 


ceremonial of /1558, we can very nearly reproduce the services 


that fulfilled the ideal of the men who produced the first Eng- 
lish Prayer Book, which book, it was claimed, was prepared 


‘under the influence of the Holy Ghost. 


There is, however, one point in which our present Book is 
defective, and that is in the arrangement of the various sections 
of the Order of the Holy Eucharist. That service was dis- 
jointed by the radicals of 1552, and no revision committee, king, 
parliament, or general convention, has had the courage to set 
_ the parts together as they belong. They were made disjecta 
” membra with a purpose, for the Protestants three and a half 


ma : -_ genturies ago determined to destroy, or at least to maim, Cath- 


Wr, alae worship as far as they could. They took the Gloria in Ea- 


out of its logical, liturgical, and historical position after 
‘yrie, and put it at the end, just before the Blessing, where 
oduces the effect of an anti-climax, and commemorates the 
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toms which were previously unrubrical, such as the singing of a Incarnation after the Atonement. 


use of the long exhortations in the. 
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They separated the Prayer 
for the Church from the Prayer of Consecration, so as to dis- 
countenance the idea of intercession with sacrificial offering. 
They put the Confession, Absolution, Comfortable Words, and 
Prayer of Access, before the Consecration, so as to confuse the 
idea of sacrificial worship and communion. 

Very strenuous efforts were made before 1892 to restore 
these portions of the service (except the Gloria) to their original 
position, and the change was almost effected by the Convention. 
It is maddening to think that it was lost by one lay vote, the 
clergy having adopted it. The change involved no alteration of 
the text, nor of a rubric; nothing but the transposition of parts 
ot the service to their original places. 

Without doubt, at some future date, the proper order will 
be restored; and in the meantime we must possess our souls in 
patience. 


“DEVOTIONAL PUERILITIES.” 
age following from a Roman Catholic source, the North- 


western Chronicle, of St. Paul, shows a happy phase of 
thought which is coming to the surface in that body: 

“How often one hears from prospective converts such an 
expression as this: ‘I know that it would be impossible for me 
to grasp and follow all the rules and devotions of the Catholie 
Church. The impression seems to prevail that Catholicity is 
a mere mass of minute regulations and a lengthening labyrinth 
of new devotions. The old ship is so covered with bunting and 
trimmings that its strength and grandeur are hidden from view. 
Within recent years devotions have sprung up with bewildering 
rapidity, and in some respects to the positive detriment of relig- 
ion. The strong, manly side of Catholicity is apparently sub- 
merged for the moment under the passing waves of devotional 
puerilities. Every day new saints are rediscovered, new shrines 
are erected, new schemes of ‘piety’ are devised, to the distraction 
of those who relish, most of all, the old devotion to God, to the 
blessed Virgin, to the saints of the litany, and that waning devo- 
tion of the fifty-two Sundays. 

“The devotion of St. Anthony’s bread may serve to illustrate 

far the epidemic of ecclesiastical novelty has traveled. 
About ten years ago, the story goes, a young woman had diffi- 
culty in opening the door of her little shop. In her distress she 
promised a definite amount of bread to St. Anthony for the poor, 
provided he would open the stubborn door for her. The lock 
immediately responded to the pressure of the key. If the door 
had opened of itself without the encouragement of the key, the 
miracle would have been more striking; but Miss Bouffier was 
thoroughly convinced that good St. Anthony responded to her 
rather unimportant request. From this incident sprang the 
devotion to St. Anthony’s To-day it is known in all 
parts of the world. 


how 


bread. 


“We have before us books, pamphlets, and magazines deal- 
ing with this subject, and all agree in essential features. The 
vital point in the new devotion seems to be the fulfilment of 
promises made to St. Anthony. Innumerable stories are related 
to show that failure in this respect is bound to make a fiasco of 
the whole thing. For instance, a lady loses her umbrella, offers 
St. Anthony a dollar’s worth of bread for restoring it, revokes her 
promise and immediately loses the precious thing once more. 
Another woman enlists St. Anthony’s interest in the cure of her 
drinking husband on the promise of a quantity of bread daily. 
The thoughtless woman omits her Sunday dole, and learns to her 
dismay that her husband invariably gets drunk every Sunday. 
However, the cure is made complete when the afflicted wife gives 
a double allowance of bread on Mondays. 

“This devotion seems to be concerned chiefly with temporal 
affairs. It is thoroughly commercial in character—a _ dis- 
tinctively C. O. D. institution. All that may be said in its 
favor is that it teaches a selfish kind of charity—an earthly 
charity that has an eye for the main chance. There is nothing 
spiritual, elevating, or Christian about it. St. Anthony is bar- 
gained with as pagans are wont to approach and reproach their 
deities. And it is by such devotions as this (for this is merely 
an illustration) that the modern world is to be converted to 
Catholicity! How can one imagine a healthy man of intellect 
subscribing to practices which appear to him utterly childish? 
As these are put forward and insisted upon as true Catholicity, 
he is disposed to put aside the system to which they adhere. 

“The Church should rid itself of these puerile and super- 
stitious inventions. We have too many bedizened infants, too 
many revolving candle-machines, too many boxes for the coin of 
the credulous, and too little faith in God, and too little love for 
the blessed sacraments.” 
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Correspondence 


THE AMERICAN CHURCH IN MUNICH. 


Mounicr, Germany, March, 1900. 
7 Maffeistrasse. 
American Chureh Reading Room. 


To the Editor of The Living Church: 


C HE American Church in Munich, under its present admin- 

istration, was started but eighteen months ago, and it now 
has an average attendance of about 85 persons, with a Bible 
Class of from 36 to 40 adults. The church is primarily for 
the benefit of American students. The services are conducted 
by the Rey. G. Monroe Royee, according to the forms of the P. 
E. Church, but are entirely free from any sectarian bias, and 
the church is an ideal home around which all Americans can 
gather. Munich is the centre of art in Germany, and hardly 
less a centre of music. It is also the seat of one of the most 
renowned Universities in Europe. The length of a student’s 
residence here is from one to four years. During this time these 
young American men and women are surrounded by conditions 
of life and character wholly unknown to them before. They 
find themselves for the first time cut loose from the restraints 
of home and religion. This is the most perilous crisis of their 
lives, and the American Church is the one link to bind them to 
their country and their home. The importance of this moral, 
patriotic, and religious influence can hardly be exaggerated. 
Mr. Royce has no salary, and the church in Munich receives 
no aid from any source in America, except as it is generously 
given by individuals. ; 

Therefore we, the undersigned, Americans sojourning in 
Munich, representing different sections and different chureh 
communions, beg to say that the American Church in Munich, 
under its present administration, is worthy the cordial and gen- 
erous support of all Americans. The Americans in Munich are 
mostly students and unable to contribute, except in a very small 
way, to the support of the church. Cheques or money orders 
should be sent to the Rev. G. Monroe Royce, 7 Maffeistrasse. 
Cheques intended for the building fund should be so marked. 
All others will be used to meet the current expenses. 

Signed, 


CHAS. J. ROSE, M.A., Prof. Mod. Languages, Hobart College. 
HARVEY C. GRUMBINE, Ph.B. Wesleyan, Conn.; Ph.D. Munich. 
Cuas. E. Curry, Harvard, A.B.; Munich, Ph.D. 
G. H. Hoxis, Union College; Student Munich Univ. 
J. E. CHURCH, JR., A.B. Mich. State Univ.; Prof. Latin, Nevada 
State Univ. 
J. E. WOuFE, Prof. Mineralogy, Harvard. 
GEO. P. BuRNS, A.M. Ohio Wesleyan; Student Munich Univ. 
R. C. ForD, Prof, Albion College; Student Munich Univ. 
Ep. H. KrAwts, M.S. Syracuse Univ.: Student Munich Uniy. 
F. H. BILuinGs, A.B. Leland Stanford. 
REV. HUGO RADAU, Ph.D. Columbia Uniy. 
I cordially join with the Americans in commending the 
ehurch in Munich. Dr. Fritz Home, 


Professor in the University of Munich. 


THE Pe Se COMMUNION AND LATIN 
AMERICA. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


ERMIT a brief statement of a point of view which may 

seem to challenge that which you have presented with so 
much earnestness and force. It appears to me that in these 
overtures for the division of “missionary territory,” and in the 
promotion of missions in Catholic countries, there is the same 
menace which disturbed the Anglican communion in the days 
of the foundation of the Jerusalem Bishopric. I submit, then: 

1. That the National Church idea had no primitive sanc- 
‘tion. Churches were episcopates of the Catholic Church, 
such a province or city. 

2. The only guaranty of non-interference with one Church 
by another that existed or was needed, was established by the 
law that no Bishop should intrude into another’s Diocese. 

3. This law was absolute, unless a community of aliens re- 
quired a Bishop speaking their own tongue, or unless the estab- 
lished ecclesiastical authority had utterly failed. 

4, Our business is not with the arguments by which the 
Roman Church maintains her claims, or whether they differ for 
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America, Russia, and England, from those upon which she relies 
elsewhere. Nor does the Roman contention that all jurisdiction 
flows from the Pope concern us. 

5. Our claim is that in England an Episcopate, endowed 
with the grace of orders and having jurisdiction, east off, for 
themselves, and their successors, the usurped authority of Rome. 

6. Ina large part of the United States priority established 
jurisdiction for the heirs of the Anglican episcopate. 

7. We may, by our sympathy, encourage an internal refor- 
mation in the episcopates which have jurisdiction in South 
America, Mexico, the Western and Eastern islands to which 
we may have access. Unless upon the ground of absolute and 
hopeless failure (which, if it were demonstrated, would be a 
grievous aspersion of the Church’s divine gifts), or for the sake 
ot resident English-speaking communities;—our intrusion is 
simply schismatic. Ervina Winstow. 


|The chief objection to the Jerusalem Bishopric as at first established arose 
from the fact that the Kishop was to be charged with the superintendence of Ger- 
man Lutheran ministers as well as of those of the Church of England, and was 
to be appointed alternately by the Governments of Great Britain and Prussia. 
This was the scandal against which Catholic Churchmen rightly protested. 
Under its present arrangement the Jerusalem Bishopric has the cordial support 
of Catholic Churchmen in England.—EDITOR L. C.| 


CAUTION TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


dj NEASY lies the head that wears the crown.” Quite as un- 
easy must rest the hand that drives the editorial quill. It is 
this thought that leads me to ask; Would it not be greatly for 
the editor’s help, the success of his journal, and the general good 
impression of the Church, if writers would make more of a study 
ot their communications? It seems to me that thoughtful read- 
ers must often, in the perusal of Church papers, be impressed 
with the evident need of greater attention to several things. 
For example: 

Condensation. An editor is not lord of boundless space. 
Tlis lines are fixed and his columns numbered; 

Correct knowledge. A hasty perusal, a partial view, and a 
mere general impression of the matter of which one is writing 
or to which one is replying, is unsafe, may be unjust, and may 
only serve to increase the confusion of ideas; 

Careful citation. Careless or partial quotation is apt to 
be misleading and productive of misrepresentation. Old Dr. 
Cox, with his characteristic keenness and felicity, once wrote, 

* Talways suspect Latet anguis in herba, 
When a man does not quote my tpsissima verba. 

Close re-consideration. 
the moment is rarely in the proper shape for exhibition in type. 
Few possess the power of exact writing impromptu. ‘As there 
is the greater soundness in the “sober second thought;” so there 
is greater wisdom and safety in the sober second-day re-consid- 
eration and re-composition; 

Finally, Chief concern for the Church. The first and fore- 
most question should be; What will be the effect of this on the 
Church, and what view of the Church and of Churchmen will 
this give to the reading public? . Will it, not only in its subject, 
but also in its treatment, temper, and style, favorably impress 
the public in her behalf, and in behalf of the clearness, con- 
sideratehess, and courtesy of her advocates ? 


Frep’k ‘8S. JEWELL. 


GOOD DONE BY METHODISTS. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


OUR propositions which appear in your issue of May 5th, 


which I may suppose is your comment on my letter which 


appeared in the same issue, have interested me greatly. It may 
surprise you to have me say that I agree to every one of them. 
Christ did establish a Church. 
ence. Sectarianism is not needed to carry on Christ’s work. If 
Christ did not found such a Church, it follows that we had 
better surrender our organization and bring Christian Unity 
nearer by abolishing one sect—our own. Last, but not least, 
my letter has no bearing whatever on these propositions. It 
was not my intention that my letter should have any bearing 
on them. What I did have in mind was something found in 
your reply to Bishop Johnston, not included in your four prop- 
ositions. 


Any Methodist reading that reply comes to the conclusion 


that you were highly pleased at what you term “The Decay of © 
The average Methodist, from his standpoint, ecan-- — 
not see why this decay should give you pleasure. Whatever 


Methodism.” 


What is dashed off on the spur af 


That Church is now in exist-’ 


\ 


{) 


’ 


orders 


_ the point. 
‘assembled in Council to-morrow, would accept, 


one must be converted. 


out doing it. 
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opinions one may hold concerning Methodism, all fair-minded 
men must acknowledge that its people are deeply interested in 
the salvation of the world. It is a fact that in spite of the 


schism, many souls have been brought to Christ by the Wesleyan 


movement. The thing that rankles in the minds of our Metho- 
dist friends, is not the fact that the Episcopal Church now de- 
plores that schism and assumes its share of the blame for its 
existence. It is not the fact that it denies the validity of the 
Methodist ministry. It is the fact that it is disposed to mini- 
mize the good Methodism has accomplished. The question of 
oes not trouble our friends. The one fact they insist 
on is, that they have been able to do some good in the world. 

In my dealing with Methodists, I have found that where 
that fact has been conceded, the way has been opened to con- 
sider a vital question, “Could not more good have been done, if 
Wesley’s followers had remained in the Church?” That is a 
question fair-minded Methodists are willing now to consider. 


_ Anything that turns them away from the consideration of that 


question, can only work harm. 

andor compels me to say that your article on “The Decay 
of Methodism” will produce that result. When the Church hon- 
estly acknowledges the good that there is in Methodism, its fol- 
lowers are disarmed. Then the Church can go further and 
say, “Come, let us reason together. Mistakes have been made; 
let us see what we can do in a spirit of Christian charity to 
correct and remedy them.” 

My letter, Mr. Editor, was not intended as a “rebuke” to 
you. It was intended as a plain, simple statement of certain 
facts which I am sure many Churchmen are not aware of. 
Thanking you for your courtesy in allowing me so much space 
in your valuable paper, I remain 

Fraternally yours, 
Jos. Barrett SuepHerp. 


St. Paul’s Rectory, Portland, Me. 


METHODISTS DO NOT HOLD THE CHURCH 
POSITION. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


HEN the Rev. Mr. Shepherd says that most of Wesley’s 
sermons would be accepted by the clergy of the Episcopal 
Church, he is doubtless very correct. 


But this is not the point 
by any means. 


Would they be accepted by the Methodist? is 
I suppose that the Anglican Communion, if it were 
in the main, 
all Mr. Wesley’s ideas. But the Methodists would be far from 
doing it. If they did they would have to come, as a body, back 
to the Church. They claim him as their founder, and yet re- 
pudiate his ideas both in doctrine and _ polity. 
Anglican. 

Wesley taught to the abe of his death that he could not 
give Orders. He made Asbury and Coke “Superintendents” of 


He was an 


._ the work in this country, whereupon the Conference accepted 


them as its Bishops. And though Wesley protested against it, 
that is the only foundation for Methodist Orders. Wesley es- 
tablished a society to do work in the Church. It was a society 
of laymen, something like our St. Andrew’s Brotherhood. If 
the Methodists have our ideas of polity, for truth’s sake let us 
teach them some history, and they will come where they belong— 
the place from whence they went out—the Church. 

Neither have they our ideas of the Sacraments. My per- 
sonal experience, in several counties of two states, is that they 
do not teach the necessity of baptizing infants. The ministers 
leave it alone till the children are grown up, that they may have 
a “revival” and convert them. No, the greatest fault of Wes- 
ley’s has been the root of the decay of Methodism. His idea 
of a definite time of conversion has relegated the means of grace, 
especially infant Baptism to the background. It is inconsistent 
to teach that infant Baptism is necessary, which implies a 
growth from henceforth under normal circumstances, and that 
They overlook the great truth that the 
Christian life, in its primal conception is one of growth from 


_— infancy. 


TI have had many such instances as this to occur, in my 
short ministry of seven years. A lady once came to me to 
__ baptize her children (6) which sbe had tried to have baptized 
‘by: her own minister. But he went away from his charge with- 
They do not teach the importance of the Sacra- 


+ ments as a means of grace, as far as I haye ever been able to 


; ag 
Yes, when the Methodists have set’ their house in order, on 


oe ; 
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the foundation of John Wesley’s teaching, they will find them- 
selves in the Anglican communion. God speed the day! A 
due amount of their enthusiasm with our conservatism would 
do much to stem the tide of indifference and atheism which 
threaten to wreck our country. Henry WINGATE. 

Charlottesville, Va., May 5th, 1900. 


CHOIRS OF SURPLICED WOMEN. 


To the Editor of The Living Church: 
C O an old-fashioned Churchman, like myself, the rapidly 

erowing fashion of having surpliced women in choirs is 
very obnoxious. 

It is unseemly and silly, and I have met people outside of 
the Chureh, who could hardly believe that such things were, 
in our dignified and orderly body. 

Surely the great conservative majority in the Church ecan- 
not approve of such maqueradings. 

‘Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer's cloud, 
Without our special wonder—”"’ 
not to say remonstrance ? — 
Dorchester, Mass., May 4, 


ANSWERS TO POPULAR OBJECTIONS.* 


3y THE Rev. 8. 


J. VAuGcuan Morrizu. 
1900. 


Baring Gou.p. 


I BASE MY FAITH ON THE BIBLE, 


Answer. 


S O does the Chureh, so does every one of the multitude of 

Protestant sects, and as each interprets the Bible differ- 
ently, one only can be right. The Church, we hold, is the 
interpreter of Holy Writ. Without a judge men are sure to 
interpret it awrong. The private judgment of Muncer found in 
the Scriptures that titles of nobility and great estates are im- 
pious usurpations, contrary to the natural equality of the 
Faithful, and he invited his followers to examine if this were not 
the case. They examined into the matter, praised God, and then 
proceeded by fire and sword to extirpate the impious and possess 
themselves of their properties. Private Judgment made the discoy- 
ery in the Bible that established laws were a permanent restric- 
tion on Christian liberty; and behold, John of Leyden, throwing 
away his tools, put himself at the head of a mob of fanatics, sur- 
prised the town of Munster, proclaimed himself King of Sion, 
and took fourteen wives at a time, asserting that polygamy is 
Bible liberty, and the privilege of the Saints. During the seven- 
teenth century an immense number of the fanatics appeared 1 in 
England, sometimes together, and sometimes in succession, in- 
toxicated with extravagant doctrines gathered by them from 
their Bibles, from the fierce ravings of Fox to the silly profanity 
of “Praise God Barebones.” Piety, reason, and good sense 
seemed to be extinct on earth. All quoted the Scriptures, all 
pretended to have had inspirations, and all indeed had equal 
claims on them. The fanatics condemned science as a Pagan 
invention, and schools and universities as anti-Christian. Dur- 
ing this time the enthusiasm for prayer, preaching, and the read- 
ing of the sacred Book was at the highest point; everybody 
prayed, preached, and read, but nobody listened. 

The recollection of these events should suffice to prove the 
mistake of supposing that the Sacred Scriptures, without note or 
comment, in the hands of all, are a sufficient guide to truth. As 
the Twentieth Article says, “The Church is the Witness and 
Keeper of Holy Writ.” 


*Wrom The Golden Gate. 


Tue following excellent bit of advice is from the Providence 
Record. 


There is a very practical reason for the existence of the Christ- 
ian Year. By it we follow the life and death and resurrection and 
ascension of our Blessed Lord, and are instructed in His doctrines, 
which He sets forth through His Chureh. Of course if we think 
that we have a way of our own that is more satisfactory we are 
privileged to follow it; but the spirit of loyalty is not conspicuous 
in such a yiew. If those who have hitherto disregarded times and 
seasons would get a good Church Kalendar and consult it every day, 
and read, as far as they can, the morning and evening lessons, and 
reflect uppn the meaning of the festivals and fasts recorded there, 
they certainly would be no worse Christians and they might be 
better. 
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HAS THE AMERICAN CHURCH ANY RESPONS- 


IBILTY IN LATIN AMERICA? 
ATs 
N considering this question in the last two issues, we have 
| already laid down briefly the outlines upon which this sub- 
ject should be considered. We now revert to these for the pur- 
pose of summing up what has thus been successively stated. ee 

We have recalled, in the first place, the canonical prohibi- 
tions under which each Bishop is forbidden to intrude in the 
Diocese of any other Bishop. This rule was laid down at Nice, 
and was repeated by Council after Council thereafter. MAS. a 
rule which is absolutely necessary for the well-being of the 
Church under normal conditions. 

Notwithstanding this rule, however, Athanasius did not 
hesitate to intrude upon the jurisdiction of Arian Bishops, as 
is well known (cf. Sozomen iii. 21). So also the Arian Bishops 
of the same day appear to have disregarded the canon, which was 
undoubtedly in force. The provision, then, is one which we may 
say ought to be enforced unless most weighty reasons should 
exist for disregarding it. 

To what extent this rule may be said to be modified, in 
conditions such as those confronting us to-day in South Amer- 
ica, where, as we have said, the Bishops claim jurisdiction by a 
new theory by which the Bishop is merely the vicar of the 
Bishop of Rome, instead of exercising jurisdiction absolutely 
by virtue of his consecration, may be open to question. We 
do not maintain that such jurisdiction is altogether null under 
such circumstances, but only that the jurisdiction exists in a 
a modified form, which was not contemplated at the time the 
canons in question were promulgated. 

We are quite willing to admit also that such jurisdiction as 
does exist on the part of the South American Bishops, ought to 
be respected unless the gravest reasons can be given for the in- 
trusion. Thus, whether or not we are right in holding that 
that jurisdiction is weakened by the dependence of each Bishop 
upon the See of Rome, instead of on his own inherent authority, 
is of only minor importance. 

We have already quoted the authority of St. Athanasius 
for intrusion under conditions of great necessity. Now the ne- 
cessities under which Athanasius acted, were in the sphere of 
Faith. Is there such justification when the necessities lie with- 
in the sphere of morals? 
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To our mind, the necessity in such case is even greater. If 
it is a fact that the people of Latin America are, in large num- 
bers, living in mortal sin in which they are not rebuked, in 
which the priesthood themselves share, to which the hierarchy 
are to a considerable extent parties, then, in our mind, there is 
greater justification for intrusion within the sees of such Bish- 
ops than that which rested upon St. Athanasius. 


Tr we are right in these premises, the question resolves itself 
into the credibility or incredibility of the reputed facts as to 
the conditions of social life in South America. We haye main- 
tained: 

I. That open licentiousness and disregard of the marriage 
vow exist throughout Latin America to so large an extent as to 
constitute a state of mortal sin on a scale so general and so un- 
rebuked by the ecclesiastical authorities, as to be notorious, and 
that the clergy are themselves largely involved; and 

Il. That the failure on the part of the Church in Latin 
America to build up in the people a stability of character 
founded on the moral law, is beyond question. 

In order to establish the first of these positions, we do not 
intend here to produce proof. The testimony is of such a na- 
ture that we do not care to spread it on our pages. Unless, 
however, we are entirely misinformed by so large a number of 
witnesses as to seriously affect the credibility of human testi- 
mony on any subject whatever, the case is proved beyond ques- 
tion. It is by virtue of these facts that the Church anywhere 
would be justified in interfering. 

Such being the case, the second of the conditions above men- 
tioned is the one which in our opinion makes it not only a right 
of the Church to interfere, but under the peculiar relations 
which the United States government sustains to the govern- 
ments of Latin America, devolves upon the Church in this coun- 
try the duty of such interference; first. for the reclaiming of the 
people of these nations, and second, as a duty which, under the 
peculiar cireumstances, the national Church owes to the United 
States. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We should not intrude in 
other lands for the selfish good of the American people or of 
their government. We should go only with the benevolent mo- 
tive of reclaiming from a state of sin, those who have not been 
reclaimed by the Church localized in such countries. The sec- 
ond condition, however, does suggest the reactionary conse- 
quences which must apparently fall upon the American people, 
if the American Church shirks from her duty; and also shows 


_ beyond question that if the duty rests on any Church to inter- 


fere in Latin America, it rests upon this American Church. 


We UAVE said that we can rightly intrude in Latin Amer- 
ica, only by proclaiming steadfastly that we come as a Cath- 
olic Church to make better Catholics of those who are already 
in possession of the Sacraments. Chaplain Pierce has shown 
how practicable this position may be. Those Philippine natives 
who at their own request were received into a congregation un- 
der his superintendence, were taught that the Holy Eucharist 
which he celebrated, is indeed the same mass to which they were: 
accustomed, though given them in their own language, instead 
of in an unknown, though classic, tongue. It is such men as 
this who are competent to represent this Church among the: 
Latin-American peoples. If partisans who are unable to take 
such a wholesome view of the identity of the Sacraments admin- 
istered by this Church with those Sacraments administered by 
other communions, take it upon themselves to introduce this 
Church into Latin American countries, then the last state of 
these people will be worse than the first, and this Church will 
be hopelessly discredited in the eyes of Christendom. ve 

Thus it is that we feel the importance of future work being 
done with the authority of the whole American Church, in a 
Catholic manner,-and not through the agency of any partisan 
organization. If this Church refuses to do this service, she will 
certainly be compromised by certain of her children, who, with- 
out the full realization of the character of the Church of their 
birth, but moved by a real sympathy with the moral degrada- 
tion of these countries, will in a mistaken and unauthorized 
manner, make an attempt to set up altar against altar in these 


‘on their work on the lines indicated. 


think alike. 
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lands. It is thus that we feel the imperative need of this 
Church to enter upon this work advisedly and officially, chiefly 
in order to assure the spiritual welfare of the souls of multitudes 
living in sin and belonging to an alien communion, but also, at 
the same time, in order to prevent unauthorized and partisan 
attempts to effect the same end by individuals, and in order to 
so build up and strengthen a robust Christian virility in their 
national character, as to make it possible for the independent 
republics of Latin America to maintain “peace and happiness, 
truth and justice, religion and piety,” among their people for 
all generations. 

In what we have written in these three papers, we have pur- 
posely avoided a consideration of the extent to which the rep- 
resentatives of this Church in Mexico and Brazil are carrying 
We feel in the first place 
that though their ideas may correspond with ours, these missions 
must be hampered by the absence of any definite announcement 
of the policy of this Church in connection with the peoples to 
the south of us. We feel that they labor under a tremendous 
disability by reason of the corporate name of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church; which must render it extremely difficult to 
assure Latin Catholics that we come among them as being our- 
selves Catholics, and as desiring to make of them only better 
Catholics than they now are. In the main, we have confidence 
in the representative of this Church in Mexico and in the Bishop 
of this Church in Brazil. As to the details of their work, we 
cannot profess to have a large knowledge. It is because, how- 
ever, we feel that the Church herself, in her corporate capacity, 
ought to lay down distinctly for the benefit of the people in such 
lands, the object of her coming among them, that we have 
placed on paper these few thoughts. Unless these missions can 
feel that the authority and approval of the whole American 
Church is behind them, they can accomplish but little. 

A large statesmanship in the Church, which would address 
itself to the successful undertaking of this work, would make 
preparation for it by abolishing our apparently sectarian cor- 
porate name, and by proclaiming in unmistakable terms such 
principles as we have laid down. It ought not to be left to the 
missionaries now in the field, or to those who may hereafter go, 
to make proclamations as to this Church, on their own respon- 
sibility. 


METHODISTS AND CHURCH UNITY. 
E have read with much pleasure the address of the Bishops 
to the Methodist Conference now in session at Chicago. 


In connection with much of that address, for which we have, 


large sympathy, we desire to call attention particularly to the 
following paragraph bearing on a subject which has lately been 
discussed in our pages. We refer to the clauses indicating the 
relationship of that ecclesiastical body to the subject of Christ- 
ian Unity, which read as follows: 

“The Methodist Church has always held the simple and 
broad doctrine that all who acknowledge Christ Jesus as Lord 
and Saviour constitute the one body of which He is the head. 
Their several churches however diverse in doctrine, organization, 
and rite, are the several parts of the world-wide and indestruct- 
ible society which is His visible witness on earth. 

“Nevertheless, the divided and discordant state of Christen- 
dom awakes with us, as with other Christians, great solicitude. 
It indicates, as we believe, serious defects in Christian knowledge 
and character, and it interposes great obstacles to the progress of 
Christianity. At the base of these divisions doubtless lie the 
inevitable limitations of the human intellect. Men cannot 


“The cure of these divisions is not easily found. Long 
lamented, they abate but slowly. Some improvements are visi- 
ble, but any large external unification of Christendom seems dis- 
tant. Nor, however much we may desire it, can we hasten its 
coming by consenting to unauthorized principles or methods 
er 5 = The times are not ripe for any general movement. 
We must, as should other churches, still hold the truth as God 
gives us to see it. We must unhesitatingly grant to other 


churches, the ample tolerance we claim for ourselves.” 


The fundamental error, as we take it, in this position, which 
Methodists make their own, is that acknowledgment of “Christ 


Jesus as Lord and Saviour” is what constitutes membership in 
_ the body of Christ. 
organization, such might very plausibly be sufficient. 
_ taught in the Holy Scripture, however, that the body of Christ, 

which is the Church, is one body with Him in the same sense 


If the body of Christ were an intangible 
We are 
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that husband and wife are one, and that this oneness consti- 
tutes “a great mystery.” The word body is not used as of an or- 
ganization, but as of an organism. Membership is not that of 
an association, but as the hand is a member of the body. This is 
clearly laid down in Holy Scripture. Now, membership in the 
body of Christ cannot be secured by intellectual assent to the 
teachings of Christ, for it is a membership involving not the 
mind but the body. St. Paul distinctly asks, “Know ye not that 
your bodies are the members of Christ?” (I. Cor. vi. 15). The 
body of Christ on earth, therefore, must be made, not of human 
intellects, but of human bodies. Membership in such a body 
must therefore be attained by an act rather of the body than of 
the intellect. This, further, St. Paul lays down in the words, 
“For as the body is one and hath many members, and all the 
members of that one body, being many, are one body; so also is 
Christ. For by one Spirit are we all baptized into one Body” 
Ch Corrxa. 1213 y3 

Here, then, we have two different positions with regard to 
the method of being united to the body of Christ, which is the 
Church. St. Paul declares that membership is an incorporation 
of the bodies of the faithful into the spiritual Body of Christ, 
by Baptism, through the Holy Spirit; which is indeed a “great 
mystery.” How different is this conception from that of the 
Methodists, in which acknowledgement of “Christ Jesus as Lord 
and Saviour” is enough to insure membership in His body— 
viewed as being an association instead of as the living body— 
must be clearly apparent. Where is the “great mystery” in this 
intellectual scheme? Where is the analogy with Holy Matri- 
mony #4 

So much for the diversity between the Methodists’ position 
and the Scriptural position as to individual membership in the 
Body of Christ. Proceeding further, the Methodists declare 
that the “several churches” into which parties who thus acknowl- 
edge Christ Jesus are divided, “however diverse in doctrine, or- 
ganization, and rite, are the several parts of the world-wide in- 
destructible society which is His visible witness on earth.” 

In other words, the several churches (so called) are com- 
ponent parts of one general organization comprising a “visible 
witness” of Christ on earth. We presume that the relations 
then of church to church, are, in the Methodists’ contemplation, 
very much like those of state to state in our federal government. 
The general witness, or Body of Christ, is then a federation of 
Churches. 

Here, again, our friends of the Methodists have departed 
altogether from Scriptural doctrine. While it is true that all 
who are baptized are ipso facto members of the one Church, it is 
not because the ecclesiastical bodies into which they have for 
convenience united, are component parts of the Church, but be- 
cause they were individually grafted into the Body of Christ, 
the Catholic Church, by their Baptism, and subsequent affilia- 
tion with churches made by men cannot deprive them of that 
bodily union with Christ which was thus attained. While, 
therefore, baptized Methodists are members of the Church of 
Christ, yet the Methodist organization is not itself a part of the 
Church which Christ founded, but is an organization formed in 
rivalry with that Church. Thus it is, that Christian Unity, 
when happily it may be attained, can never be the result of a 
bringing together of ecclesiastical bodies in one federation, as 
some vainly have attempted; for that would make a monstrosity 
of the Body of Christ, which is already perfectly formed—a 
Body with a dozen or more hands, ears, and eyes; but a bringing 
together of all the baptized, who are already members of the 
mystical Body of Christ, so that they will act together as one 
Body, directed by the Head through the channels of the minis- 
try, the nerves of the spiritual Body; instead of working, as 
they now do, under their own chosen leaders in organizations 
hostile to that Church, which is alone; and in its entirety, the 
mystical Body of Christ on earth. 


(Ue IIAVE been requested to lend what assistance may be 
possible to the fund for the relief of the famine stricken 
natives in India. Tales told of the condition of the natives are 
most pitiful. The Viceroy places the number of the persons 
affected at sixty-one million. The government of India has 
provided for some five million persons, but the relief needed is 
largely in excess of this provision. A missionary lately returned, 
in an interview for the Associated Press speaks as follows: 
“When the famine set in, the people began to sell everything 
they had that they might get a little grain for food. They took 
down the doors from their houses and sold them; sold their 
furniture and farming utensils; and then, when they had no 
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longer anything to sell, they sold their children. The boys don’t 
sell well, and the traffic is largely in girls. 

“T saw girls in one town just before I came away being sold 
for 30 cents apiece. They were bought up by Mohammedans. 
But they won’t buy the boys; so when the parents can no longer 
support their children, they abandon them, and hencefor th they 
must get on as best they can.’ 

We will not open a special fund for the purpose, as sug- 
gested in the request made to us, but will invite the liberal 
minded everywhere, so far as our words may carry, to send such 
contributions as may be within their power, to The Chicago 
India Famine Relief Committee, 629 The Temple, Chicago. The 
members of this committee are all of them men whose standing 
and honor are beyond question, thus ensuring the safe transmit- 
tal of funds sent to them. 


ti A PORTION of last week’s edition of Tur Lrvine Cuurcu, 
the news was recorded that the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Archbishop of York had united in an opinion to the effect that 
Reservation of the Blessed Sacrament is illegal in the Church of 
England in any form or under any conditions. The pronounce- 
ment was made publié on May Ist. Our own information does 
not extend beyond the bare fact thus stated, and we prefer to 
reserve any comments that appear to be germane to the ease, 
until we are in receipt of fuller information, giving the grounds 
upon which the opinion is based. 


C HE division of the well-known firm of Messrs. James Pott 
& Co., whereby the old firm, consisting of the Messrs Pott, 
father and son, continue the wholesale department with espe- 
cially the publication of Bibles and Prayer Books, and Mr. 
Edwin 8. Gorham continues in his own name the retail house, 
presents an opportunity for congratulations and good wishes to 
each. Mr. Pott, Sr., 
ing for a long term of years, having formerly been the senior 
partner in Pott, Young & Co. Mr. Pott, Jr., has grown up in 
the business from childhood, and is considered an expert in the 
details of Bible manufacture; while Mr. Gorham has made an 
enviable record in his management of the retail department of 
the firm, which now becomes entirely his own. Churchmen 
would hardly know New Yorl were either of these old-time de- 
partments to be discontinued. It is a pleasure to tender best 
wishes for many years of successful business life both to the 
re-organized firm of James Pott & Co., and to Mr. Edwin S. 
Gorham. 


NO HERESY TRIAL NEEDED. 


C HE Rey. Dr. Madison C. Peters, of the Reformed Church, 
has come to accept the principles of the Baptists. He does 
not believe in the sprinking of infants as Baptism, and refuses 
henceforth to practise it. 

Here are all the materials for the wildest and bitterest con- 
troversy. The Reformed Church must muster all its forces to 
oust him from his pulpit. He must be desperately determined to 
hold it. So many of his church are personally attached to him 
that by a stubborn fight he can be sure to divide the church. 
The great Baptist denomination, through all its pulpits and all 
its publications, should fill the land with the wail of ‘“persecu- 
tion.” This would furnish the secular press with sweet and 
consoling items for many a day. 

On the contrary, Dr. Peters quietly resigns his position 
among those whose doctrines he no longer believes, and goes to 
join those whose doctrines he does believe. How simple an 
expedient! low consistent! How manly! How distinctly it 
“makes for peace”! 

Not very sensational, it is true. The retiring pastor has 
lost his chance of being a martyr. He has thrown away a fine 
opportunity to disrupt a church. He will not be worth much to 
the “yellow journals.” But for a Christian teacher, he gives 
certainly a better example of “the meekness and gentleness of 
Christ”; and as a matter of. common sense, simple honesty, and 
manly self-respect, his course seems really the only one. Why 
should a man wish to hold a position among any company of 
believers in order to antagonize the things they believe in? 

Dr. Peters has shown a way by which all heresy trials might 
be avoided in the Christian Church forevermore. The Christian 
communion which he now joins will not think the less of him 
beeause he has not left a wrecked church and bitter controversy 
behind him in the denomination from which he withdraws. 

JAwes ©. Frornaup, in Homiletic Review. 


has been associated with Church publish-’ 
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The World and the Individual. Gifford Lectures delivered before the 
University of Aberdeen. First Series. The Four Historical Concep- 
tions of Being. By Josiah Royce, Ph.D., Professor of the History of 
Philosophy in Harvard University. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
Price, $3.00. 

A truly consistent idealism is the very type of subjective 
and individualistic prejudice, and can make,a fairer show of 
smooth riding than any steeplechasing rival, as it predetermines 
the places and kinds of ditches and hurdles for itself, while the 
field may do the best they can. As Raphael Aben- Ezra says in 
Hypatia, “Each philosopher begs the question in hand, and then 
marches forward, as brave as a triumph, and prides himself— 
on proving it all afterwards. No wonder t#t this theory fits 
the universe, when he has first clipped the universe to fit his the- 
ory. Have I not tried my hand at many a one—starting, too, 
no one can deny, with the very minimum of clipping?” 


But suppose this philosopher were to insist that the idea 
as clipped was the only idea, and the universe as begged was the 
only universe that might, could, would, or should be known? 
Common-sense realism at least sticks honestly to the terms of 
actual problems, even if it is so stupid as not yet to have solved 
them. 

Prof. Royce undertakes the study of natural religion from 
the purely ontological side, rather than from the more familiar — 
view-points of physical science, comparative history of relig- 
ions, or merely empirical psychology. In this First series of the 
Lectures, his method is to present and discuss our distinet 
typical conceptions of Being. The first of these is Realism, the 
second Mysticism, the third the conception of the Real as the 
Valid, and the fourth, “that conerete conception of Being which, 
to my [his] mind, constitutes idealism.” 

The author’s argument in his third lecture, p. 117 ss., is 
especially worthy of attention, but can only be briefly indicated 
here: “The two independent Beings of which his [the realist’s] 
world, if reduced to its lowest terms, consists, have no ties, and 
can never get any. For a similar reason, they have no common 
characters, and can never get any. The inevitable result is that 
the very presupposition of the entire doctrine is contradicted by 
its outcome. For if idea and object have no ties and no common 
character whatever, they simply cannot be related as idea and ob- 
J6Cti-oaee If the Other which our finite thinking, in its dis- | 
quietude, seeks to attain, is to be defined at all, it cannot be 
totally independent of the thought which defines it, or remain 
unchanged if that thought essentially alters or vanishes” 
(p. 148). 

The seventh lecture is probably the most importer in the 
book. The author first considers truth as that about which we 
judge. Taking the traditional logical forms of judgments, he 
seeks to show that all the others involve negation, and that par- 
ticular affirmative judgments “never tell us, by themselves, pre- 
cisely what object this existent instance of an A that is B really 
is.’ By our judgments accordingly we cannot discover what 
Being positively contains. How else, then? By external experi- 
ence? “This so-called external experience is never what you 
might call ‘Pure Experience.’ It is carefully and atten- 
tively selected experience.” The idea can fail, but it can try 
again and “gradually be brought to the point where it decides 
ideal issues.” But do ideas ever express an individual? Does 
external experience ever present to us individuals as such? The 
answer is a gem of idealism: “An individual is unique. . . . 
You presuppose that your family and friends are individual 
beings. The presupposition may be, yes, to my mind is, justi- 
fiable in the light of a genuine metaphysic. But it is an essen- 
tially metaphysical presupposition, never veritable by your 
external experience. You have an idea of your friend. 
You go to meet him; and lo, the idea is verified. Yes; but what 
is verified? J answer this, that you have met a Ont type ot 
empirical object.” 

The other definition of truth involves the idea of Corres- 
pondence between the idea and its object. Now, to have an 
object and to correspond to it are different relations. Must an 
idea. have some one predestined sort or degree of likeness to its 
object ? a photograph looks like the man; a map may look, 
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in outline, like the land mapped. But numbers and the symbols 
of an algebra no longer seem to our senses at all like the objects 
defined.” So of ideas: “A scientific idea about colors need not 
be itself a color. The test of the truthful correspondence 
- . , . isin terms of Purpose.” But when has an idea an object 
 atall? “The view that in order to be object of a given idea, the 
object must be cause of the idea, or that ideas have to look to 
their own causes as their objects, is refuted,” by the fact that we 
have ideas of things future and things past, the author argues, 
as if causes were never conjoined or indirect! The thesis of an 
antinomy: “There seems to be, in the object of an idea, 
no essential character which is not predetermined by the purpose 
of that idea itself,” is accepted as correct. The anti- 
thesis, “No finite idea predetermines, in its object, exactly the 
character which, when present in the object, gives the idea the 
desired truth,” is allowed to elicit the acknowledgment that 
“error is certainly possible in finite ideas. In view of this 
apparent antinomy, how is the idea related to its object? How 
is error possible? What is the truth? The answer to these 


questions, the solution to all our previous difficulties, is in one ' 


fespect so simple, that I almost fear, after this so elaborate 
preparation, to state it, lest by its very simplicity it may dis- 
appoint. The idea seeks its own. It can be 
judged by nothing but what it intends. My idea is a 
cognitive process only in so far as it is, at the same time, a 
yoluntary process, an act, the partial fulfilment, so far as the 
idea consciously extends, of a purpose. The object meant by the 
idea is the object because it is willed to be such, and the will in 
question is the will that the idea embodies.” 

Well! We have reached the adytum, raised the veil, and 
this is the mystery! The philosophic bag has disgorged this 
eidolon of a cat! We thought we were aiming at a target, but 
the target was only the reflection or so-called “embodiment” of 
the full act of aiming. Truly, it seems to us that the author 
is reduced to the dilemma of submitting to criticism much lke 
his own hostile judgment of his first two conceptions of Being. 
Tf the idea in seeking its Other, finally finds only its perfeeted 

self, it has not succeeded in finding any Other, but its so-called 
; success is suicide, much as in the author’s judgment of Mysti- 
- gism, If there is any Other, the author must own himself a 
‘ realist, and suffer his own criticisms of realism. 

We can hardly do more than commend the remainder of the 
‘book to the reader’s careful attention. The author further 
_ develops his “Fourth Conception” and its value for the ideas of 
_ individuality and universality, the problem of the many in one. 
“Our Fourth Conception asserts . that God’s life, for 
K God’s life we must now call this absolute fulfilment which our 
2H Fourth Conception defines, sees the one plan fulfilled through all 

the manifold lives, the single consciousness winning its purpose 
by virtue of all the ideas, of all the individual selves, and of all 
the lives. No finite view is wholly illusory. Every finite intent 
taken precisely in its wholeness is fulfilled in. the absolute.” 
Leiguron Hoskins. 


Personal Religious Life in the Ministry and in Ministering Women. By F. 
D. Huntington, S.T.D., LL.D., L. H. D., Bishop of Central New York 
i New York: Whomas Whittaker. Price, 75 cts. net. 


A deeply spiritual tone, characteristic of Bishop Hunting- 
_ton’s spoken and written words, pervades these excellent lectures. 
‘They feed the soul, and stimulate the desire, which ought never 
to be absent from the Christian, “to move in things seen as amid 
those which are not seen.” 


To men in the ministry, and to those preparing for its sacred 


Singleness of Heart, Spiritual Sensibility, Self-Sacrifice, The 
Ministry of the Church a Ministry from on High. ‘The first 
three of these addresses were delivered to students in the General 
Theological Seminary. From the fourth, which is of exceeding 
excellence, the following praiseworthy appeal for recognition of 
_ the supernatural, fairly represents the spirit and scope of Bishop 
Huntington’s book: 

“We see increasing signs of a too terrestrial gospel, and 
hence of a Church that is less of heaven than of earth. Little 
by little, faith is frostbitten. KEverything is begrudged except 
_ mental adventure, self-reliance, and doubt. One or another doc- 
-  trine of the Creed is rationalized. At last Jesus Himself is fol- 
- lowed rather as a leader and réformer of the race, operating only 
after the human manner of influence, than as the Eternal Son, 


‘Wo! Id, as well as turning its night into day. Social science 
ies, ‘Behold the Man,’ with Pilate; not ‘My Lord and my God,’ 
th believing Thomas. What if this secular tendency creeps 


office, the Bishop’s appeal is on the line of these searching topics :_ 
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to the pulpit, and the altar, subtly infecting the guardians and 
teachers sent from on high to lift men’s conversation heaven- 
ward ?” 

In the concluding address, the Bishop speaks to women- 
workers in the Church, his subject being: Thorough Service and 
Spiritual Helps, and Failures in Keeping the Royal Law. 


We commend this book to the careful reading of clergy and 
laity alike. 


The Domestic Blunders of Women. 
Wagnalls Co. Price, $1.00. 


By A Mere Man. New York: Funk & 

The woman who reads this book will find her hair bristling 
and her eyes flashing fire before she has gone ten pages. Her 
first thought will be to snatch pen and paper and write a reply, 
but if she will just hold still and read calmly through to the end, 
she will find that many and various women have replied to a 
“mere man,” and he has had the pluck to publish these letters as 
a sort of addenda to his book. In this he shows grit worthy of a 
hero, for some of the replies are not over complimentary. 

“A mere man” gets off some good and sensible things in this 
book—some things that the average woman would do well to 
take to heart. But a mere man makes this great mistake: he 
takes the supposed follies-of the women of his own family as 


_his text, and preaches a sermon therefrom to all the world of 


women. <As there are no two women alike, the moral he would 


convey is not grasped by all, and a mere man would only meet 
with scorn and ridicule from the great majority, who would 
thank their stars that they were not like “a mere man’s” folks. 
The book can be read in two hours, and is fully worth the 
time. The “replies” are more interesting than the text. 


Geber. A Tale of the Reign of Harun al Raschid, Khalif of Baghdad. By 
Kate A. Benton. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. Price, 
$1.50. 
This is one of the finest novels of the year, and deserves to 

take rank in the list of books which outlive a season’s popularity. 

The author has put a tremendous amount of painstaking 

research into her work, and at the same time preserved all the 

charm of a romantic story. The plot is full of incidents of the 
most thrilling kind, and the characters are drawn with a keen- 
ness of insight and a fidelity to nature which makes them almost 
human. 

One follows the career of Rafi breathlessly, and as Geber 
tightens the evils about Harun al Raschid, one is almost in- 
clined to tip-toe, so intense is the interest. 


Lying Prophets. By Eden Phillpotts. 


New York: Frederick 
Price, $1.50. 


A. Stokes Co. 

Crude and tiresome in some respects, yet a book one would 
not put down until finished, though one would find himself skip- 
ping many pages of wordy descriptions. Days after you haye 
read the book, the innate power of its author asserts itself, and 
you find yourself sadly speculating over its character and inci- 
dents. “Gray Michael” is a powerfully drawn character of the 
religious fanatic, but whether he or John Barron, his antithesis, 
is the “Lying Prophet,” the reader can decide as best suits him. 
In this day of rush and worry and books galore, Lying Prophets 
is worth the time spent on its perusal. 


Under Orders. Not His Own Master. 


By Mrs. G. S. Reaney. 
Advance Publishing Co. 


Chicago: 
Price, T5 cts. 


A story in a diluted Sheldon style. There is very pious talk 
and very improbable incidents. It will, however, serve to give 
Sunday School children some idea of Tierra del Fuego, of which 
the most of us know but little. There is one sentence which 
settles the book’s availability as far as Church Sunday Schools 
are concerned: “The rector gave the sick man what comfort lay 
within his power—Prayer Book comfort—not to be despised, but 


limited”!!! Thank you for the warning, dear Mr. Reaney. We 
will not invest. 
The Ming. By Mrs. Mannington Caffyn. New York: IF. A. Stokes Co. 


Price, $1.50. 


This is a novel with a “fetching” title, which is not borne 
out by the contents. A minx, according to Worcester, is, first, 
“a pert, wanton girl,” second, “a she puppy.” ‘The heroine of the 
novel, though very disagreeable,, is neither. She is a radical and 
an atheist, and a great deal of a fool. She allows a fine young 
man to think she loves him, and then after her wedding dress is 
ready, she coolly informs him that she loves another man, who 
has never asked her to love him, or ever hinted it to her. The 
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last pages of the story are rather mixed, but we manage to gather 
that she gets the “other man” at last, and the rejected one, the 
best of the lot, stands by at the wedding. ‘The story is a little 
unusual in style, but is in no way very remarkable. 


By Antoinette Van Hoesen. 
Price, $1.25. 


Questions of Conscience. Chicago and New 


York: Geo. M. Hill Co. 

A Julienne soup is one that has a little of everything in 
it—peas, beans, carrots, turnips, cabbage, etc. Now this novel 
is very like that soup. It contains murders, marriages, divorces, 
clairvoyant “seances,” High Church clergymen, actresses, doc- 
tors, drunkards, Irish, Yankees, Virginians, Chicago afternoon 
teas, and one saint. It would be hard to explain how they are 
all mixed in, but they are, and it would be harder still to tell 
what its value is, when you have toiled through the many pages 
of the story. There is certainly no lack of interest, and every- 
body talks like a book, but after all, it seems to us dull, stale, 
and unprofitable. 


By Caroline Brown. 
1900. Price, $1.50. 


A War Time Story of Indiana. 
Houghton, Miffiin & Co. 


Knights in Fustian. 
Boston and New York: 
This story in a minor key of the “late unpleasantness,” 

deals too much in facts to make a lively romance, which it as- 

sumes to be. Here are the Knights of the Golden Circle, that 
secret order in sympathy with the Southern cause, and whose 
leaders planned many dastardly things which were executed by 
their ignorant and unenlightened tools from the lower classes. 
Dodd, the Grand Commander in Indiana, was foolhardy, 
fearless, and wholly without ordinary judgment, and his schemes 
met with some unpleasant reverses, and led to the calamitous 
death of many who foolishly trusted in his wheedling words. 

The hero, Frank Neal, has tremendous force and vitality, but 

uses up an unnecessary amount in arriving at his destination. 

In fact, the men are rather tame whom the author has chosen 

for her characters, but the women think deep thoughts, and 

suffer and endure sufficiently to please the most hardy woman 
champion. For instance, “How hard it was to bear their part 
was revealed in the blanched’ cheeks, the ashey lips, the hair 
whitened before its time, the eyes burning with the fires of 
anxiety or dulled by floods of unavailing tears, of those who 
watched and waited beside the hearthstone. Action fierce and 
terrible is not so deadly as this torturing quiescence;” and 

Lucetta Whittaker and Mrs. Bowles are full of the loyalty, 

each to her own cause, that commends them kindly to any who 

may make their acquaintance. 


The Son of The Wolf. 
Co. > Price, $1.50. 


By Jack London. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 

Mr. Jack London sends down from thg frozen region of the 
North, what one calls, “Plain Tales of the Yukon,” being re- 
minded, likely, of Mr. Kipling. But Mr. London is no imita- 
tor, and has sounded an original note. No one since Gilbert 
Parker has told such great stories of the White Northland. 
Virile, fresh, and strong, brave, tender, and lion-hearted, are the 
men and even the women who have come out of “The White 
Silence,” who are ‘The Sons of the Wolf,” and “The Men of 
Forty-Mile.” The toast to “The man on the trail,” would stir 
the pulses of an Indian; and “The Wife of a King” was, if not 
a good wife, as good as her king deserved. Each of the nine 
seems better than the other, if such be possible, and the book is 
good for strong men to read. 


Seven Stories from a Clergyman’s Note Book. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Price, $1.00. 

Here are seven short stories written by an old minister. 
Some of the stories have seen the light before in Scribner or 
Harper, but they are well worth perusing in this more permanent 
form. There is a faint odor of Hawthone about them. “My 
old Silk Hat” is full of delightful humor, and “Willis the 
Dreamer” gives a new situation which is charmingly worked out. 
We have not the pleasure of knowing the author, but if style be 
any token of the man, we pronounce him a refined, delicate, 
genial soul, well beloved in his parish—if he has one. 


The Parsonage Porch, 
By Bradley Gilman, 


The Cathedral Church of Carlisle. 
Series. New York: 


By C. King Bley. Bell’s Cathedral 
The Macmillan Co. Price, 60 cts. 

This is one of that excelleit series of handbooks called 
“Bell’s Cathedral Series,” published by George Bell of London. 
Of course there are far more elaborate descriptions of the Eng- 
lish Cathedrals, but they are also much more costly. This 
small volume places a vast amount of information within the 
reach of any one. ‘Travelers making a tour of the English 


American Inventions and Inventors. 
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Cathedrals will find this book and its fellows quite indispensible. 
It is crowded with illustrations of all parts of the Cathedral, 
which is, however, one of the least remarkable of the glorious 
English minsters. 


Bulbs and Blossoms. By Amy Le Feuvre. Chicago: Fleming H. Revell 

Co. Price, 50 cts. 

“An Easter Story,” as it is called on the inscription of the 
pretty cover, is late for an Easter gift, this season, but it is good 
reading for Eastertide. While it is a book for children, it 
teaches the lesson of the Resurrestion in a way to win the hearts 
of older readers as well. 


Guide to Paris and the Exposition of 1900. New York: Harper & 
Price, $1.00. t 

One of the best compendiums of this kind we, have ever 
seen. It contains a wonderful amount of practical information, 
and it will go in any pocket, which is a great advantage. Why 
are Guide Books always bound in red? Is there a law requiring 
that color? The French phrases are well chosen, though some- 
times rather stilted. We never heard a Frenchman say, Maire 
une acquisition for “To make a purchase.” Travelers are recom- 
mended to put the book in their gripsacks. ' 


Harpers’ 
Brothers. 


A Woman's Paris. A Handbook of Every Day Living in the French Cap- 
ital. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. Price, $1.25. 

This is not a guide book. It could not be, for it is not 
bound in red. It is a dainty little volume written by a woman 
who knows her Paris, and is full of useful hints for a lone Amer- 
ican woman going to Paris in this exposition time. The great 
attraction of the book is its strong common sense, its clear type, 
and its fine paper. It comes high, but it will repay a novice for 
the reading. 


The Klondike Stampede. By Tappan Adney. New York: 


Harper & Brothers. Price, $3.00. 

One does not need a Baedecker who goes Kiondiking with 
Mr. Adney’s book under his arm, for no Baedecker of the Klon- 
dike will ever give the information Mr. Adney has so carefully 
sought and found, and the Harpers have so profusely and hand- 
somely illustrated. 


Illustrated. 


No expense has been spared to make the book accurate as to 


fact, and the amount of valuable information here stored leaves 
little to be desired, with Maps and Table of Statistics covering 
all possible questions a traveler or prospector could ask. We 
surmise Mr. Adney’s book will become the standard reference 
volume on the Klondike region for many years. ae. al 

Mr. Adney’s narrative reads like a romance. His style is 
vivid and clear, and the story of the experiences and adventures 
in that marvelous land, under the bonds of the ice king’s deadly 
clutch, will make most of us prefer to explore our Klondike by 
our own firesides. 


By William A. Mowry, R.M., Ph.D, 


and Arthur May Mowry,:A.M. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 


Price, $1.00. 

This book tells the story of the gradual emergence from 
crude modes of living to advanced processes of heating and 
lighting, of raising and preparing foods, of providing comfort- 
able clothing, of increasing facilities of travel, for the trans- 
mission of news and literature, and tells the story graphically 
and interestingly. The book is a departure from the ordinary, 
in that the subject, we believe, has not been treated in this way 
before. 

The contents are separated into six parts, treating respect- 
ively of Heat, Light, Food, Clothing, Travel, Letters. Each 
chapter is subdivided. The chapter on heat, treats comprehen- 
sively of fire in Indian Homes, Colonial Homes, Chimneys, Fuel, 
Coal, Matches. The history contains numerous anecdotes and 
incidents, which illuminate the text. The illustrations are well 
ee ae and assist, to no little degree, the mind to retain the 
esson. 


As a supplementary reader for school children the book will 
be of great assistance. 


The pretty Nugget Series continues to gather ore from rich 
mines. 
gets, being essays from Macaulay, Dean Stanley, Froude, Fiske, 
Armstrong, and Emerson. While drawn from different sources, 
and having a wide range, they illustrate the theme, viz., the true 
aim and method of artistic historical writing. New York: 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert. Flexible cloth, gilt top. Price 45 
cents. : 


The last little volume is a collection of Historical N: ug- 


_. versity life. 
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7 | A Tale of the New South. 


By VIRGINIA C. CASTLEMAN. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


PON a certain quiet residence street in Baltimore—that city 
; beloved by the many Virginians who have been welcomed 
within its hospitable doors—is a large boarding house, that yet 
has a home-like air unusual to houses of its class. This is due to 
the character of the proprietress, as well-known for her large- 
heartedness as for her refined tastes. Here, naturally, gather 
many Southern people, both permanent and transitory guests of 
‘one who loves to welcome to her board the aristocracy of the old 
Dominion, her native state. It was within the walls of the 
Langley House that, not many winters since, Winifred Carey 
and her mother made their home. Two rooms on the third floor 
were sufficient for their needs—a bedroom and a sitting-room; 
the latter, also a temporary studio. Simple in their tastes, and 
generous to others not so fortunate as themselves pecuniarily, 
the mother and daughter found in this new home the requisites 
for a quiet, happy life amid refined surroundings. Winifred, 
hard working as ever, had yet grown sociable enough to make 
many friends in this congenial atmosphere. Her cordial man- 
ner, in which was yet a tinge of reserve, and her winning face, 
attracted to her all with whom she came in contact. . One bitter 
lesson of the past had given to her nature just the subtle charm 
it needed—the sympathetic heart, the ready hand to do another 
some service in the battle of life. 

“T trusted onece.to reason,” she was wont to say, “and it 
played me false. It made me lose one golden opportunity which 
may not be redeemed. Now, I will trust God, and the honest 
impulse of my heart.” 

Reader, hast thou never lamented a “golden opportunity” 
lost? Be swift, then, to speak the gentle word, to do the kind 


deed, to give the touch of human sympathy ere it be too late. 


- The present moment only is thine own, for good or ill. 

Winifred Carey was sitting at her artist’s easel one day—it 
was during the holiday season—when a card was brought to her 
door. She smiled brightly at the sight of Basil Willoughby’s 
name. It was some years since she had seen this young man, 
who would ever hold a warm place in her affection, for had she 
not in a sense helped to mould his boyhood into the strong young 
manhood, which gave promise of a noble career ? 

This thought passed through her mind as she waited for 
Basil to come upstairs, where she knew he would feel more at 
home than in the large, mirror-lined parlors below. 

: “Ah, Basil, it is needless to say you are welcome! Stand a 
moment, there in the light, and let me look at my ‘university 
aman’ !” 

“Tsn’t that enough?” he asked, his dark complexion flushing 
slightly under her earnest gaze. “Have I changed much?’ he 
asked, abruptly. 

“Yes, you have changed, Basil; but, of course I should have 
known you anywhere.” 

She did not tell him she thought he had developed into a dis- 
tinguished-looking man; but she smiled as she motioned him to a 
seat on the divan near her. 

“You are looking well, Miss Winnie. You haven’t changed 
a particle since I first saw you, nine years ago.” 

“Basil, you are not good at flattery. Your voice does not 
ring quite true. Don’t you know it is impossible to live through 
nine years—as I have lived—and not change?” 

“T did think it impossible until a few moments since. Now, 
I doubt my senses; but they are in good condition, so far as I 
know.” 

~ “Foolish boy!. But I want to talk to you.about your uni- 
Letters are unsatisfactory at best. They leave so 
much unsaid.” 

_ “What haven’t I told you that you would like to know? Ah, 
Ihave it! Here’s our class book. I had almost forgotten it. I 
brought it on purpose for you to look at.” 

“Yes, that is beautifully gotten up; but where are the medals 
you are hiding from me? Your magazine tells me your secrets, 
_ you see.” : 
_ He turned back the lapel of his coat, and displayed the glit- 
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tering gold badges concealed upon his vest, laughing in a pleased, 
embarrassed way. : 

“T knew you were going to ask for them, so J pinned them in 
there. They’re not such great value, you know.” 

“T know they represent hard work,” she answered gently; 
then added: “You know, Basil—or rather, you do not know—I 
had but one real fear for you; and now my mind is at rest.” 

He looked up quickly, as if to fathom her meaning. 

“There was a rapid brilliancy in your mind as a boy, which 
enabled you to excel in everything you undertook. But I feared 
lack of steady application might mar your college career. I 
realize what temptations you have passed through.” 

“Yes,” he answered slowly, “there are great temptations; 
but,” and he raised his head proudly, even as a smile played over 
his strongly intellectual face, “what is a man worth who cannot 
meet temptation? Not that I have always stood firm against it,” 
he continued, “for it sometimes has subtle charms in disguise; 
but I am still a champion of the New South, Miss Winnie.” 

Tt was her turn to laugh now; yet how proud she was of this 
young scion of her state! 

“T am very proud of you, my Basil,” was all she said; for 


she did not wish to spoil him with flattery. 


Meanwhile, his observant eyes had wandered around the 
room—something of the boy artist was in him still, though he 
had long ago given up “attempts at art,” as he styled his early 
efforts—and he noted one and another familiar scene in the pic- 
tures which adorned the walls of the tastily furnished room; a 
rude log house, in pen and ink sketching, hid itself in a dim 
corner from all but friendly eyes; not far from it, and near the 
artist’s easel, was a small, exquisitely finished oil painting of 
certain autumn berries which he knew. Other more pretentious 
paintings would have attracted the stranger’s eye; but Basil 
knew which to value most. 

“You do not easily forget,” he said, in a low voice; but 
almost regretted his words, such a look of anguish passed swiftly 
over Winifred’s fair face. 

“No, I do not forget, Basil; but neither do I allow memory 
too great a power over my life. I am a busy woman, as of old; 
and oh, Basil! you don’t know how sweet it is to have my dear 
mother all to myself! Iam quite jealous even of her friends in 
the city. They claim her often for a quiet hour or so, and she 
seems very happy here. She is out this afternoon, and will be 
sorry to miss you.” 

“T shall come in often the few days I am here, Miss Win- 
nie,” he replied, and then he looked at her in a certain fixed, slow 
way. 

“Basil, you have something on your mind. Would you like 
to ‘empty it,’ as you used to say in the Belmont days?” asked 
Winifred, smiling. 

But Basil did not smile. On the contrary, an unusually 
stern expression came into his deep set eyes. 

“Tt is about Belmont,” he began. ‘Miss Winnie, it seems 
a little strange to me you have never enquired as to whether my 
cousin left any will.” 

“T could not, then, Basil; and later, it seemed to me so 
trivial a thing compared to—but I should like to hear anything 
you have to tell me, Basil, if it is not asking too much, To speak 
the truth, there have been moments when I have longed to ask 
you more, I can bear to hear whatever you have to tell me, dear 
boy.” 

She spoke with eagerness, and the brilliant crimson, indica- 
tive with her of strong emotion, dyed her cheeks. 

“To go back to the beginning, then,” said Basil, “Dolph did 
leave a will. It was drawn up but a week before his death. It 
seems he had given up the hope of marrying you, although his 
love never wavered.” 

Basil paused a moment and fixed his eyes upon the pen and 
ink sketch, which seemed to make the past more vivid to him. 

“That accounts for the wording of the will, which says that 
in the event of his dying without issue, the property at Fort 
Cliff (he had made the final payment before his death) should 
come to me.” 

“Oh, Basil, I am so glad!” interrupted Winifred. 

THe went on with his narrative in the same grave way. 

-“Yhat is all right, as far as it goes. J think Fort Oliff 
should be yours; and oh, I had almost forgot; Dolph asked me 
just before he ‘died to keep the picture of the arbutus, which I 
did. The Hermitage, you remember, was not his, strictly speak- 
ing: he simply had a life interest in it; and, of course, the land 
reverts to the Belmont estate.” 

At this point the young man hesitated, and a painfully 
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embarrassed look overspread his opén countenance. 
interposed. 

“Do not tell me more, Basil, if it pains you. 
satisfied.” 

“But there is more that you must hear, painful as it is to me 
to narrate,” and Basil nerved himself to proceed. 

“Of course I was aware of what I have told you some time 
ago, and only waited for my twenty-first birthday to make this 
explanation to you; but when I was at Belmont last week some- 
thing occurred which was the real cause of my coming on to 
Baltimore.” 

Winifred was grave enough now. 
verified at last? 

“Strangely enough, it was Judith who brought the matter to 
light. You remember what a turn Judith had for rummaging 
as a child?” 

“Distinctly,” was Winifred’s reply, in a rather emphatic 
tone. Basil winced, but continued drily: 

“Well, she has not improved in that respect more than in 
others. It is useless, Miss Winnie, for me to try to conceal from 
you, that Judith is not a congenial sister to me; and she alone, 
of us children, has always had access to my mother’s room. Oh, 
I cannot tell you too briefly, dear Miss Winnie, what a disgrace 
has fallen upon us. My father feels it as keenly as I do. There 
is another will of our grandfather Maynard, of later date than 
the first, leaving the whole estate to Dolph, his favorite grand- 
child.” 

“Impossible!” Winifred got up and walked the length of 
the room twice before regaining composure; but there was a flash 
in her eyes which Basil well remembered. 

“You do well to be angry,” he groaned. His own face was 
pale with emotion. The sight of his misery recalled Winifred to 
herself—her tender-hearted self—again. 

“Basil, dear, don’t take it so to heart: 
ponsible. Your honor is unstained.” 

“My honor! And my own mother the wilful cause of all 
Dolph’s poverty and privation and suffering! Oh, Miss Winnie, 
can a man dare hate his own mother 2” 

Winifred laid her hand upon his bowed head. 

“No, Basil, a man dare not hate his own mother, no matter 
what the provocation; but he may hate his mother’s sins.” 

“Ido! God knows I do! And I would to God it were pos- 
sible to restore every acre of the land, every cent of the money, 
inherited in that vile way.” 

“Basil, it is too late to make such reparation possible.” Her 
own voice trembled over that “too late.” “But there is one con- 
solation; the estate was land poor, as Mr. Carlton often told me, 
and he would have been obliged to sell it, in all probability.” 

“T do not think so,” replied Basil, moodily. “You know 
what energy Dolph had, and everything against him in the way 
of health and means to carry out his plans. Why, I have heard 
men say he was one of the best farmers in our section; and the 
worst of it is,” he said, his voice sinking lower than ever, “I am 
the wretched inheritor of Belmont.” 

“You mean that Mr. Carlton’s will leaves al] his possesions 
to you, not only Fort Cliff ?” 

COVie ge? 

It was then that a rare and radiant smile came into Wini- 
fred’s face, which Basil, looking up, saw as glorified by some holy 
light. 

“Basil, my dear Knight, this good redeems all the evil which 
preceded. Think, dear boy, that it would haye been Dolph’s 
heart’s desire to know that you would one day own Belmont. 
You, who only could carry out his wishes for the glory and the 
honor of the New South we love, and which he loved also. Do 
you not see that even this disgrace may bring a noble future for 
Belmont ?” 

“T see,” he answered, “but one thing omitted from the glow- 
ing picture.” 

“And that?’ 

He was looking very searchingly into Winifred’s face—this 
young man, who was always old for his years. 


Winifred 


I am quite 


Were old suspicions to be 


You are not res- 


“T see what might have been not many years ago—for you and 
Dolph. I see a woman devoid of mean worldliness, who would 
have reigned in noble fashion queen of my cousin’s home and 
heart. I see her without one revengeful feeling for the happi- 
ness she has lost through a malicious friend.” 

“Hush, Basil, you must not!” but Basil continued speaking: 

“Without one longing for wealth which is hers by every 
moral right, if not in the, eyes of the law.” 


“Basil, you forget one most important point. 


If Dolph 
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had owned Belmont, if your father had not gone there to live— 
remember, too, he paid for half the estate—I should never have: 
gone to Belmont, and would never have known Mr. Carlton. So, 
you will recognize the fact that I am out of the question en- 
tirely, please; and, dear boy,” she added, beseechingly, “there 1s 
one thing more to be remembered—Sir Dolph and I would rather 
have known and loved each other, even those few short years, 
than own all the money and the land in the state of Virginia.” 


Basil was deeply moved. It was some moments before he 


spoke again. 

“T fear I am tiring you,” he said at length, in an unsteady 
yoice. : 

“Never that, Basil. Your presence never tired me even in 
the old days, and now that you have told me these things—which 
we will keep secret between us always—it is a comfort to have 
you with me.” 

Basil’s eyes brightened. 

“You were always patient with me. Let me tax that 
patience a little longer, while I have you to myself. You know 
Ellen Lee is married and well provided for at Rowland Hall; 
and Ralph is in the army—he has drawn out his share of patri- 
mony long since; and I want my father and mother to go on liv- 
ing at Belmont. As you say, no one else need know the secret, 
since the loss cannot be repaired—and I—” 

“You will finish your course at the University of Virginia, 
Basil; and then you will take your place as a lawyer in your 
native state, your own county, Basil, and probably be sent to 
the Legislature in a short time, as your talents deserve—” 

“T had not quite finished, I think, Miss Winnie,” and a 
peculiar intonation of the voice caused Winifred to stop speak- 
ing and look up. Yes, she had to look up now—into Basil’s 
face. 

“T had thought out the course you plan, somewhat; but you 
know a man must work out an individual career—must do his 
own thinking!” 

“Vou are right, Basil. 
decision.” 

Then Basil smiled. 

“Will you forget for a moment that you remember me as 2 
boy, and try to think of me as a man?” 

“Tt will not be hard to do,” she said humbly, and feeling a 
certain awe at his sudden dignity. 

“T was twenty-one, you know, my last birthday. I will 
graduate next year in the law course. 
am longing to say ?” 

“No, Basil, I am quite in the dark.” | 

“T never knew you to be so obtuse,” he exclaimed, with a 
short laugh. Then his meaning flashed upon her. He saw that 
in the sudden flush which swept over her face. 

“T have thought of a plan,” he continued, watching her nar- 
rowly, “but it must meet your approval first.” 

She made no reply. 

“T thought of building the new house at Fort Cliff, as Dolph 
intended—you see, I knew his secrets—and then, some day, when 
I get a practice, or if my father needs me to take charge of Bel- 
mont, to ask you to sharé with me—what is yours by right. You 
do not think me foolish, or wild, Miss Winnie?” For answer 
she looked at him with a strangely soft light in her eyes, and 
said gently: ; 

“No Basil, your words are neither foolish nor wild; for they 
are prompted by a noble heart, by unselfish motives. But you 
know, dear Basil, as you said a few moments since, I do not 
easily forget.” 

“Then,” he said, “you will remember that I have always 
loved you—eyen before Dolph did.” 

“And I love you, Basil, but as I would love a very dear, 
younger brother. I appreciate your words, and hope yet to see 
Belmont the ‘beautiful mountain’ of our hopes, and Fort Cliff 
the home of your happy bride; but, Basil, the New South is 
progressive; you must seek a young and joyous love among its 
many sweet and noble maidens.” ys 

“T have sought,” he said, “and I find in none the same sweet 
charity, the sympathetic heart I find in you. Do not answer me, 
now; but wait a few years—” 

“Yes,” she answered, a glimmer of her old fun-loving self 
in her sparkling eyes, “we will wait a few years, Basil! In the 
meantime, I shall be going abroad to complete my studies.” 

Basil replied, rising, with an answering smile upon his face: 

“T am satisfied to trust my answer to the years! Good-bye, 
for this time, Miss Winnie.” Sy ah 

“You hayven’t asked about my niece, Floy Gresham. 
you remember her, Basil?’ 


Pardon my seeming to bias your 


Don’t you guess what I - 


Donk 


a 


1 


Reb eeeeee 


; Ete don’t always tell the truth. 


off-hand what their origin, belief, or aim. 
of our communistic societies, and were founded by “Mother 
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“The one who should have been named for you, and wasn’t ?” 
he asked, with sudden interest. 

“Yes, I am sending her to college, Basil, to Wellesley; but 
she is in the city, now, for a few days with me. If you call 
around to-morrow afternoon, we will have a cosy tea in this 
sitting room; and Mother will be here, too.” 

“Thanks. I will come with pleasure,” he said in leaving. 
As he went down in the elevator a sudden thought came to him, 
which he almost spoke aloud: 


“She thinks I will change. She doesn’t yet know Basil 


Willoughby.” 


Winifred Carey, left alone in the twilight, mused long over 
what had transpired. 

“Tf any one could fill Dolph’s place—if any one could!—it 
is Basil,—dear, generous, loving Basil.” 

Then she smiled softly: 

“Yes, we shall see what my Wellesley girl—my Floy—can 
do for the young heir of Belmont!” 

[THe Enp.] 


[The serial story which will begin next week and which will run 
through three numbers, is a story of Maryland entitled ‘‘Uncle Pan”, 


and is by Emily Paret Atwater. | 
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AN ITINERANT HIGHER CRITIC. 
F.C. H. Wenner, Px.D. 


HE other day there stopped at the rectory one who evidently 

was a high private in the great army of the unwashed, and 

asked for something to eat. He was a great, strapping fellow of 
between thirty and forty. 

“Why don’t you work?” my mother asked him, “then you 
would have plenty to eat.” 

“Well,” he expostulated, “a feller can’t always get work.” 

“You know the Bible says, ‘If a man will not work, neither 
let him eat.’ ” 

“Yes,” replied this higher critic of the wayside; 
It’s full of lies.” 

“Then you don’t believe in the Bible?” 

“No. ” 

“You don’t believe in God, either, then?” was the next query. 

“ Wa-a-ll,” the fellow drawled, “I don’t know.” 

“There is plenty of work to be had on the farms, 
observed my mother. 

“No one’ll give me work.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t either, to such a dirty fellow. Just look 
at your hands. They are blag: and so is your face. Why don’t 
you wash them in a brook? Water don’t cost anything.” 

The tramp looked at his hands. “That’s so,” he admitted, 

“water don’t cost nothin’.” 

“T haven’t got much in the house, and this is all I can give 
you,” said my mother, handing him a biscuit. 

“Well,” remarked he, “that’s better than nothing.” 

And thus we see how the noble science of Higher Criticism, 
combined with its true ally, Agnosticism, is percolating through 
the masses, and has already reached the “submerged tenth” and 
become part of the stock in trade of the crude philosopher of the 
wayside. 


By THe Rev. 


“but the 


now,” 


THE PASSING OF THE SHAKERS. 


VERYBODY has heard of the Shakers, but not one in a 
thousand otherwise well informed Christians could tell 
They are the oldest 


Ann,” who was born in Manchester, England, in 1736, and died 
in this country in 1784. She was one of the most erratic of 
the Quakers in their most erratic days. Her followers learned 
to regard her as a second incarnation of Christ. The particular 


tenet which came to be considered their distinctive character- 
istic was the belief that only by living the life of a celibate 
could one be restored to the proper relation Godward. Those 
who joined “Mother Ann” in her belief and joined in her pecu- 
iar modes of worship were noted for “unusual and violent mani- 
 festations of religious fervor.” 


As her converts were at first 
wholly from the ranks of the Friends, or Quakers, they came to 
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be called “the Shaking Quakers.” This was popularly abbrevi- 
ated to simply “the Shakers.” They call themselves “The Mil- 
lennial Church, or United Society of Believers.” Beside ac- 
cepting the strictest celibacy they practise the community of 
goods, holding all their possessions in common. Their first 
family home was built in 1785, and four or five years later they 
had eleven communities in operation. New Lebanon, New 
York, has been their best known establishment, and from it 
have gone forth their chief articles of trade, garden seeds and 
family ‘remedies. The world has taken little interest in the 
strange medley of mysticism they have taught, but has been 
curiously attracted by their peculiar method of worship, which 
reminds one of the old Phyrric dance of the Greeks or the more 
modern rhythmical movements of an Indian Corn Festival. 
They practise neither baptism nor the Lord’s Supper, following 
in this the customs and convictions of the Friends, from whom 
they constitute an offshoot. They hold certain views as to the 
intercourse of the living with the dead, which reminds one of 
the teachings common among the Spiritualists of the 750’s. In 

870 the Shakers had 18 communities with about 9,000 mem- 


bers. In 1890 these had shrunk to 15 organizations with 1,728 
members. Although the-number of societies continues about 


the same, they have become so reduced in number that they 
can muster an enrollment of but about 1,000 souls. A new 
member is seldom received, and those that remain are mostly 
far advanced in life and must soon pass off the stage of action, 
Except for the commercial value of their properties, which must 
be considerable, they would doubtless have disbanded before 
this —The Interior. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

Foop may be kept hot by covering and setting in a pan of hot 
water. 

A little kerosene mixed with starch 
cuffs. 

Grease may be removed from woolen 
with strong, cold coffee. 

Furniture may be relieved of ink stains by applying a solution 
of nitre and water with a brush. 

Stone or marble hearths should be rubbed with pumice stone and 
soap, and rinsed carefully afterwards. 

Fine laces may be cleaned by being packed in wheat flour and 
allowed to remain twenty-four hours. 

Two parts of erude oil and one part of turpentine removes white 
spots from furniture and makes as good a polish as one can desire 
to have. 

The old-fashioned rose geranium beloved by our grandmothers 
keeps flies away. A moderate sized geranium shrub is said to be so 
disagreeable to flies that they avoid its ne ighborhood, and two of these 
plants in a room will drive them out altogether. 

To renovate an old chair, upholster in a richer stuff of a single 
color, and then gild its frame and decorate the four seat corners and 
top with silk cord, ending in pompon tassels. Or paint in enamel 
colors and gold, and upholster with movable cushions and head-rest 
made from heavy remnants of prettily colored damask. 

It is not well to follow the caprices of fashion in decorating your 
home. In the matter of wall paper, for instance, take into considera- 
tion the size and location of the room. If it receives the cold north 
light, use a warm-tinted paper, while a gray paper may look better 
in a room with a southern exposure. <A delicate, retiring wall 
enlarges a small room, while a flaring, bold design contracts the 
apartment unto suffocation. 


gives a gloss to collars and 


goods by sponging the same 


CLEANING DECANTERS. 


User chopped potato parings or tea leaves for cleansing decant- 
ers. They may be made beautifully bright by shaking them about 
after putting into them a little soapy water and a handful of shot; 
but shot should never be used for this purpose, as there is always the 
risk of lead poisoning from any particles of lead left adhering to the 
glass. 


THE HOUSEHOLD USE OF BORAX. 


Borax is one of the most useful things to keep in the house. It 
is one of the best agents for softening water for domestic use in the 
laundry, kitchen, and bathroom, though it must not be used for soften- 
ing water which is to be drunk or used for cooking, as taken in- 
ternally it has a specific medicinal effect. The water may be softened 
on a small scale by putting a small quantity into an ewerful of hot 
water over night. There is no greater comfort for anyone on a tour 
traveling in a limestone district than a small box or packet of borax, 
for by its use the effects of hard water on the skin are quite neu- 
tralized. It may be used either as a substitute for or in conjunction 
with soap, the proportion being a handful of borax to nine or ten 
gallons of water, and it has the advantage over soda in not spoiling 
colored clothes. 


Church Calendar. 


May 1—Tuesday. SS. Philip and James (Red). 
“ 2—Wednesday (White). 
“ 4—Friday. Fast. 
“ 6—8d Sunday after Easter (White). 
“"11—Friday. Fast. 
“ 138—4th Sunday after Haster (White). 
“ 18—Friday. Fast. 


“20—5th Sunday (Rogation) after Easter. 
(White). 
“ “21—Monday. Rogation Day. Fast. (Violet). 


“ 22—Tuesday. Rogation Day. Fast. (Violet). 

23—Wednesday. Rogation Day. Fast. (Vio- 
let). (White at Evensong). 

“ 24—Thursday. Ascension Day (White). 

25—Irriday. Fast. 

“ 27—Sunday after Ascension (White). 


Personal Mention. 


THE address of the Rey. H. J. Brown, D.D., 
is changed from 1705 Milam Street, to 1205 
Ilardy Street, Houston, Tex. 


THr address of the Rey. . T. Drmpy is 
changed from Mason, Yenn., to 1322 Highland 


Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 


Tur Rey. Freperick C. Jnwrun, of Ocono- 
mowoc, Wis., has received a call to Christ 
Chureh, Pottstown, Pa. 


Tur Rey. Wenry M. Kirxpy has been elected 
vector of Emmanuel Church, Islip, L. I., and will 
take charge of the parish on May 20th. 


i THE Rey. WILLIAM M. Parris, D.D., rector of 
St. Paul's Church, Memphis, Tenn., has resigned 
to take up educational work in Washington, D. C., 
where he will remove with his family, about 
June ist. 


Tue address of the Rev. W. H. H. Ross has 
been changed from 531 Van Buren Street to 68 
Farwell Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Tum Rey. LAWRENCE SypNnY SHprRMeR, for- 
merly of Putnam, Conh., has accepted a call to 
St. Paul’s Chureh, Batesville, Ark., and is to be 
addressed accordingly. 


Tup Rev. WILLIAM WALTHR SMITH, M.D., is 
to be addressed at 25 West 114th Street, New 
York, until further notice. 


Tue Rey. P. B. Sraurryr has resigned as rec- 
tor of St. Clair ae Minersville, Pa., to accept a 
call to a church in Alabama, to which state he 
will remove June Ist. 


Tue Rev. Coutin C. Tarn is to be addressed, 
Church Club, 510 Masonic Building, Chicago, Il. 


Tur Rey. WILLIAM WATSON, formerly of 


Christ Church Cathedral, St. Louis, Mo., has be- 
come assistant at All Saints’ Church, Orange, 
Noe 
DIED, 
DarrnocH.—At his late residence, Hoosick 


Falls, N. Y., on Tuesday, April 24th, JoHn Dar- 
nocuH, for forty years a vestryman of St. Mark’s 
Onurehs. ie. Ts Pe 


HayMAN.—On Thursday, May 3d, Jorn Hay- 
MAN, aged 73 years, for many years warden and 
vestryman of St. Mark’s Church, South Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

“Grant to him, O Lord, eternal rest, 

And let light perpetual shine upon him.” 


Lirtty.—At MHannibal, Missouri, Friday, 
April 27th, after a brief illness, Henriprra 
NEVIN, beloved wife of the Rev. Edward Porter 
Lirrie, rector of Hannibal, and youngest daugh- 
ter of Thomas Conway Grimshaw, Wsq., of Pitts- 
field, Illinois. Aged forty years and one month. 

“Kternal rest grant her, O Lord, and let light 
perpetual shine upon her.” 


Nrwsoip.—On Monday morning, April 9th, 
of pneumonia, ReppKaH CLIFrrorD, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Charles and Rebecca Pemberton 
NEWBOLD. 

“Until the day break.’ 


Rawson.—At Milwaukee, Saturday, May 5th, 
HLigAHw RAwson, for many years a member of St. 
John’s Church, Milwaukee, in his 88th year. 


RICHARDSON. ayes 
Louisville, iss eee 23d, noes MOoORrGAN 
RICHARDSON, beloved son of Bettie M. and the 
late Edmund T, Richardson. 

“Grant him, O Lord, eternal rest, and let 
light perpetual shine upon him.” 


The Diving Church. 


MEMORIAL RESOLUTIONS. 


MINUTE ADOPTED BY THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
OF THE ARCHDNACONRY OF QUEENS 
AND NASSAU. 

The Wxecutive Committee of the Archdea- 
conry of Queens and Nassau desire to place on 
record their sense of the heavy loss which the 
Archdeaconry has sustained in the death of Mr. 
Augustus Rapelye; a member of this Archdea- 
conry and an active member of its HWxecutive 
Committee, since the Archdeaconry began its or- 
ganized life. 

Wise in council, progressive in all plans 
which had promise of success, generous in large 
personal gifts to the Archdeaconry through the 
channel of parochial offering, constant in his 
attention upon all the meetings of the Arch- 
deaconry and of the Executive Committee, genial 
and kindly in his bearing towards all our mem- 
bers, and full of interest in every effort of mis- 
sionary endeayor, Mr. Rapelye made a place in 
our missionary life whieh could be filled by no 
man but himself. His interest in missions never 
flagged, and his constant contributions towards 
them, though made in secret, never failed. 

One of his bequests insured the perpetuity of 
St. Mary’s Chapel, Laurel Hill 

In his personal life he was modest, unassum- 
ing, and gracious in his bearing towards all men. 
He was an humble-minded and sincere Christian, 
an ardent and thorough-going Churchman, and a 
firm believer in the-Church’s order. Mr. Rapelye 
inspired affection as well as respect, and we feel 
as if we had all lost a dear and personal friend. 

We, therefore, make sad and sincere record of 
our sense of personal loss and of the great loss 
which the entire Diocese has sustained in his 
death. 

We confidently believe that he has entered 
the Paradise of God as a true believer and lover 
of Jesus Christ and a loyal and devoted member 
of this Holy Church. We make record of our 
gratitude to God that our Diocese has been hon- 
ored by such.a life, and pray God to “grant us 
grace so to follow His Blessed Saints in all vir- 
tuous and Godly living that we may come to 
those unspeakable joys which He has prepared 
for those who unfeignedly love Him.” 

Wm. R. GRIFFITHS, 

G. WEBSTER PECK, 

KIRKLAND HUSKE, 
Committee. 

Flushing, L. I., April 21, 1900. 

At a regular pestine a the Archdeaconry of 
Queens and Nassau, held in St. Paul's Church, 
Glen Cove, L. I., Wednesday, April 25, 1900, the 
above minute was adopted, by a rising vote, as 
expressing the feelings of the members towards 
their late associate, Mr. Augustus Rapelye. 

G. WrpstmR PECK, 
Secretary. 


ORDINATIONS, 
DQACONS. 
Micuican. At the Chureh of the Transfig- 
uration, New York, on Sunday, April 29th, 


CuEstrr Woop, of the Diocese of Michigan, by 
the Bishop of Nebraska, acting for the Bishop of 
Michigan. 


On Monday, April 30th, in St. 
Paul’s Pro-Cathedral, the Bishop of Springfield 
ordained to the Sacred Order of Deacons, 
CHARLES BARNES WILLIAMS, Ph.D. The candi- 
date was presented by Archdeacon Frederick W. 
Taylor, who also preached the sermon. Rey. 
Alexander Allen and Rey. Charles J. Shutt, of 
Springfield, assisted the Bishop. The Rey. Mr. 
Williams is a graduate of Princeton College and 
Seminary, and was uritil recently the pastor of 
the Presbyterian congregation in Lexington, 
McLean Co., Illinois. 


SPRINGFIELD. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


PROGRAMME FOR COMMENCEMENT WEEK. 

Saturday, May 26. 3 to 6 P. M., General recep- 
tion of the Alumni and friends of the Sem- 
inary in Hoffman Hall, to view the new build- 
ings. ‘Tea will be served at five o'clock. 

Monday, May 28. 8 Pp. M., Baccalaureate Sermon 
in the Chapel by the Rt. Rey. A. N. Little- 
john, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Long Island. 

Tuesday, May 29. 2 Pp. M., Annual meeting of 
the trustees. 8 to 10 P. M., Reception in the 
Deanery. 

Wednesday, May 30. 7 A. M., Holy Communion. 
8:30 A. M., Morning Prayer. 9:30 A. M., 
Dedication of Hoffman and Higenbrodt Halls 
in Hoffman Hall. Address in the Chapel by 
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the Rev. Morgan Dix, D.D., D.C.L., rector of 

Trinity Chureh. 11 a. m., Commencement 

Exercises in the Chapel. 1:30 p. mM., Com- 

mencement Dinner in Hoffman Hall. 

The Alumni, Trustees, and Clergy are re- 
quested to meet in the Library for the Dedica- 
tion and Commencement Hxercises at 9:15 and 
10:45 «. M. The Clergy will kindly bring their 
robes. 

As the completion of these new buildings is a 
marked era in the history of the Seminary, it is 
hoped that there will be a large gathering of the 
friends of the Institution. 

Eucenn AvuGc. Horrman, 
Dean. 


APPEALS, 


THe DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN Misstonary 
Socimry, the Church Missions House, 281 
Fourth Ave., New York. Officers: RigHT Ray. 
Tuomas M. CuArK, D.D., president; Rr Rey. 
WILLIAM CROSWELL DoaANnzE, D.D., vice-presi- 
dent; Rrv. ARTHUR S. LuioyD, D.D., general sec- 
retary; Ry. JOSHUA KIMBER, associate secre- 
tary; Mr. Joun W. Woon, corresponding secre- 
tary; Rey. Roserr B. KimpBor, local secretary ; 
Mr. Groren C. THOMAS, treasurer; Mr. B. WAL- 
TER ROBERTS, assistant treasurer. 

This society comprehends all persons who are 
members of this Church. It is the Church’s 
established agency for the conduct of general 
missionary work. At home this work is in 
seventeen missionary districts, in Porto Rico, 
and in forty-three dioceses; and includes that 
among the negroes in the South, and the In- 
dians. Abroad, the work includes the missions 
in Africa, China, and Japan; the support of the 
Church in Haiti; and of the presbyter named by 
the Presiding Bishop to counsel and guide the 
workers in Mexico. The society also aids the 
work among the English-speaking people in Mex- 
ico, and transmits contributions designated for 
the other work in that country. 

The Society pays the salaries and traveling 
expenses of twenty-two missionary Bishops, and 
the Bishop of Haiti; 1,630 other missionaries 
depend in whole or in part for their support 
upon the offerings of Church people, made 
through this Society. There are many schools, 
orphanages, and hospitals at home and abroad 
which but for the support that comes through 
the Society, would of necessity be abandoned. 


The amount required to meet all appropria- — 


tions for this work to the end of the fiscal year, 
September 1, 1900, is $630,000. For this sum 
the Board of Managers must depend upon the 
voluntary offerings of the members of the 
Church. Additional workers, both men and 
women, are constantly needed to meet the in- 
creasing demands of the work (both at home 
and abroad). 

The Spirit of Missions is the official monthly 
magazine—$1 a year. All information possible 
concerning the Society’s work wits furnished 
on application. 

Remittances should be nae to Mr. Guonom 
C. THOMAS, treasurer. 

All other official communications should be 
addressed to the Board of Managers, Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Legal title (for use in making wills): THB 
DoMESTIC AND FormrIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THB 
UNITED STATES OF AMBRICA. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


For Satr.—aA priest will sell to any brother 
priest or to Church Guild, two Chasubles with- 
out blemish. 
the other in lansdown (silk and wool). Orphreys 
of silk, outlined in gold. Price, only $7.50, pur- 
chaser Bey ing carriage, OC. O. D. Only chance. 
Address, G. G., Living CHURCH office. 


WANTED.—Position as matron or working 
housekeeper in a school or institution of some 
kind. 


management of servants. 


Address, G. H., care 
THe Living CHURCH, ‘ 


YouNG woman, teacher of piano, desires posi- 


tion as companion or governess for the summer. — 


Address B. B., 399 Brady Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
A Popular History of the Church of Rngiand: 


From the earliest time to the present day. 
Bishop of 


By William Boyd Carpenter, 
Ripon. 1900. Price, $2.50. : 


One in green serge, fine material, 


Have had ten years’ work in one school. - 
Can give reference as to executive ability and — 


‘were acquainted by the 


would speak at the afternoon session. 
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ALASKA, 
P. T. Rown, Miss. Bp. 


The League of the Holy Name. 


THE Alaska League of the Holy Name has 
been established with the purpose to fulfil our 
Lord’s command in extending His kingdom, 
uniting in the bonds of fellowship all who are 
laboring or desire to labor for the Church 
Missions and Missionary Institutions in 
Alaska. The immediate work of the league 
is to maintain the Alaskan Cross Bearer, the 
newly established mission paper, and secure 
by its means and other agencies, friends and 
contributions for the Alaskan work. Bishop 
Rowe is the warden, and the Rev. James G. 
Cameron, missionary at Skaguay, is secretary 
and treasurer. 


ALBANY, 
Wm. CroswrL~t Doane, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Church Burned—Chaplain at Penitentiary, 


Trinity Cuurcnu, Claverack, was destroyed 
by fire, which originated during the eleven 
o'clock service on the morning of Sunday, 
April 29th, from a defective flue. Notwith- 
standing that the flames spread very rapidly, 
the whole congregation escaped without in- 
jury. Flames soon caught the wooden spire 
and spread to the roof, after which the whole 
structure was a mass of flames. A portion of 
the altar furnishings and cushions of the pews 
were saved, but the organ and heavy furniture 
were completely destroyed. The church, organ 
and fixtures, were insured for $2,900, which 
will only partially cover the loss. 


AT THE County Penitentiary, the Rey. A. 
R. B. Hegeman, rector of the Church of the 
Holy Innocents, Albany, has been appointed 
chaplain. ‘This is the first appointment of a 
Church clergyman in many years. 


‘ CENTRAL NEW YORK. 
Pr. D. Huntinetron, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D., Bishop. 


Clericus—Improvements at Dexter, 


Tue Clericus met at the residence of the 
Rey. J. Sanders Reed, D.D., of Watertown, on 
April 30th. The principal subject discussed 
was Shakespeare as a Christian, which was 
the topic of a paper presented by the Rey. Dr. 
Egar, rector of Zion Church, Rome. 


Avr Att Sarnts’ Church, Dexter, the church 
building is being repaired throughout, the 
exterior being considerably remodeled, new 
windows and new doors being added. 


CHICAGO, 
Wm. DB. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
CHAS. P. ANDERSON, Bp. Coadj. 


Woman’s Auxiliary—Northern Deanery—Rock- 


ford—Chicago Items. 

Tur May meeting of the Chicago branch 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary was held in the 
Chureh Club Rooms on the 8rd instant, and 
was one of intense interest. Those present 
President, Mrs. 
Lyman, with the arrangements already made 
for the annual meeting to be held in Trinity 
Church, May 3lst. She announced that 
Bishop Anderson would preach in the morn- 
ing, and Miss Emery of New York, the Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Woman’s Auxiliary, 
An 
address by the Rev. J. Addison Ingle of 


Hankow, China, was the feature of the meet- 


ing. Mr. Ingle was happily introduced by the 
Rey. E. M. Stires of Grace Church, who re- 


ferred to the old school ties that existed 
_ between them, and’ to their almost lifelong 
friendship. Mr. Ingle spoke more particu- 
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larly of the women in China. He mentioned 
their inferior social standing, their lack of 
intelligence, and their extreme timidity. To 
reach the women at all, a particular speech, 
simple in character and primitive in idea, 
must be learned. The feminine portion of 
China is unable intellectually to grasp 
thoughts clothed in the language of the men. 
The Chinese patois, men, generally speaking, 
do not care to learn, nor, owing, to the rigid 
separation of sexes, could it be made effectual 
by them if they did master it. 

Mr. Ingle said the greatest need, there- 
fore, the Church had in China, was women 
workers, both native and foreign; the former 
to reach the masses of womankind, the latter 
to supervise the former. He recounted many 
instances where a Christian foothold might 
have been gained in families of note had there 
been women workers to take advantage of the 
opening made through the sons and father. 
The work for men had grown apace, but the 
work for women had remained stationary for 
many years. 

Mr. Stires said he could not allow the 
opportunity to go by of mentioning the suc- 
cesses of the Mission Station at Hankow. 
Mr. Ingle, he knew, had personally baptized 
1,000 persons. 

The Rey. Chas. Seadding of Emmanuel 
Church, La Grange, said the prayers at noon- 
day. The offertory was for the general fund 
of the Auxiliary, and the roll call showed the 
presence of 38 members, representing 19 
branches. 


Ss KS 


Tue Northern Deanery of the Diocese of 
Chicago (Rey. Dr. B. F. Fleetwood, Dean), 
met in Belvedere on May Ist and 2nd, all but 
two members being present. The programme 
was carried out without a change, and was as 
follows: 

Tuesday, May Ist, 7:30 Pp. m., at Trinity 
Chureh—Evening Prayer and _ addresses. 
Topic, Daily Religion: (a) Personal, Rev. 
J. H. Dennis, Savanna; (b) For Others, Rev. 
N. B. Clinch, Rockford; (¢) Corporate, Rey. 
J. C. Sage, Dixon. 

Wednesday, May 2nd—Holy Communion 
at 8. A. M.; Morning Prayer and address by 
Rey. 8. J. Yundt, Galena, 10. A. mM. A busi- 
ness session followed. 


From Emmanuel Church, Rockford, the 
gratifying information comes, that during the 
past year the parish funds have been nearly 
twice as large as those of the year before, and 
that the Easter offering was $1,040, where the 
usual average has been about $300. There 
were ninety communicants at Easter. The 
floating debt of $850 has been cleared off, and 
the outlook for the work of the coming year 
is very bright. The parish is bereaved in the 
loss of Mrs. Sarah T. Blakeman, who died on 
April 19th. It is said that her will contains 
a bequest of $500 for the parish. 


On THE Third Sunday after Easter, Bishop 
Anderson confirmed a class of 115 at St. 
Peter’s Church (Rev. F. Du Moulin, rector). 
Of these 40 per cent. were males and a large 
number adults. This is the largest class 
there has been in the city. St. Angarius’ 
comes next, with 93. 


Five very well attended meetings for men 
have been held in weekly succession at the 
Church of the Epiphany, with addresses on 
the following subjects: Ist, Personal Purity, 
by the Rev. W. White Wilson; 2nd, Purity 
in Politics, by the Hon. R. 8. Tuthill; 3d, 
Purity in the Commercial World, by the rec- 
tor. This address was to have been given by 
Mr. J. W. Johnston, but he was unavoidably 
detained. 4th, Purity from a Medical Stand- 
point, by Dr. Daniel R. Brower; 5th, Purity 
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in the Religious World, by the Rev. J. S. 
Stone, D.D. 


On Sunpay last the Rev. Jos. Rushton, 
L.H.D., preached at St. Paul’s Church, Ken- 
wood, on behalf of Diocesan missions. The 
congregation gave a pledge of $550 for that 
purpose. Yesterday the Rey. J. M. Chattin, 
city missionary, preached at the Church of 
the Ascension for the same cause, and received 
a pledge of $250. 


On Monpay, May 7th, the regular meet- 
ing of the Round Table was held in the clergy 
house of the Cathedral. The subject of the 
paper read was “The Diaconate and Serving 
of Tables,” by the Rev. J. M. D. Davidson, of 
Edgewater. 

THe sisterhood of St. Martha, of St. 
Peter’s Church, donated and made 50 veils 
for the Confirmation class. 


A HANDSOME stole for the Trinity season 
was presented to the Rey. H. C. Granger, the 
assistant minister of St. Peter’s Church, by 
the Altar Chapter. 


COLORADO, 
JOHN WRANKLIN SPALDING, D.D., Bishop. 
Progress in Denver. 

The annual meeting of the congregation of 
St. Mark’s Church, Denver, was held in the 
evening of St. Mark’s Day. The reports pre- 
sented were most encouraging. It was re- 
marked that the mission of St. Philip’s House 
reports more work done than the whole parish 
did in 1892, when the present rector, the Rev. 
John H. Houghton, assumed charge. The 
financial reports were that $13,000 had passed 
through the treasurer’s hands during the year, 
of which over $2,000 was for the reduction of 
the debt, and $1,300 for interest. It was 
reported also that the vestry have resolved 
that the remaining debt of $29,000 shall be 
taken up at Christmas, and that $15,000 has 
already been pledged to that object. In the 
evening of that day, a great procession of all 
the parish workers, under the direction of 
Colonel: George W. Cooke, marched into the 
church, and after a musical service, the rector 
gave the key-note of the year to come, “Not 
backward, but forward; not led, but leaders, 
in and for Christ, in Denver.” 


CONNECTICUT. 
Cc. B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop. 


Funeral of Dr. Barbour—Memorials at Middle- 
town, 


Tue funeral of the Rev. Dr. Barbour was 
held at St. Luke’s chapel, Middletown, on 
Tuesday, the Feast of St. Philip and St. 
James, May lst, at half past twelve o’clock in 
the afternoon. The Rt. Rev. Dr. Brewster, 
Bishop of the Diocese, the Very Rev. Dr. 
Binney, Dean of the Berkeley Divinity School, 
the Rev. Dr. Hart, sub-dean, and the Rey. E. 
C. Acheson, rector of the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, were the officiating clergymen. The 
bearers were six students, representing the 
three classes in the school. There was a large 
attendance of the clergy and friends. The 
burial was in Cedar Hill Cemetery, Hartford. 
At a meeting.of the clergy immediately before 
the service, in the Library, on motion of the 
Rey. Dr. Hart, a committee was appointed to 
take suitable action upon Dr. Barbour’s 
death. 


Tue chapel of St. Luke, Middletown, the 
noble gift of Mrs. Mutter, nearly forty years 
ago, to the Berkeley Divinity School, has re- 
ceived recently a window of favrile glass, in 
loving memory of the founder of the school, 
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the late Presiding Bishop, Dr. John Williams. 
It is placed within the choir, over the stall for 
many years occupied by Bishop Williams. . It 
represents St. John, gazing with intense ear- 
nestness upward, with his symbolic eagle by 
his side. The colors are well chosen, and the 
face is one of rare beauty and power. ‘The 
inscription, from the pen of the Rev. Dr. Hart, 
is in Latin, and corresponds with the inscrip- 
tions on the window in memory of the first 
and second Bishops of Connecticut, Dr. Sea- 
bury and Dr. Jarvis, giving proper emphasis 
to the fact of his establishing the school. The 
opposite lancet is to be filled with glass of 
similar construction, the figure to be that of 
St. Thomas, in memory of the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Brownell, the third Bishop of Connecticut, 
and sixth Presiding Bishop of the American 
Church. 


DELAWARE, 


LEIGHTON COLEMAN, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Lectern at Newcastle — Lenten Offerings — Cler- 
ical Brotherhood—Corner Stone Laid. 


A BEAUTIFUL new wooden lectern has been 
presented to Immanuel Church, Newcastle, as 
a memorial to James and Maria Rogers. The 
design is after one drawn by Mr. Lausatt 
Rogers, a grandson. ‘The eagle is of exquisite 
workmanship and of admirable pose. The 
base is elaborately carved. 


Tue Lenten offerings of the Delaware Sun- 
day Schools this year were up to, and many 
were above, the average. The largest was 
that of St. John’s, Wilmington (Ven. Geo. C. 
Hall, rector), which was $218. 


Tue Clerical Brotherhood met at Bishop- 
stead on Tuesday, St. Philip and St. James’ 
Day. There was quite a representative num- 
ber of the clergy present. After presentation 
of reports, a very able and interesting essay 
on the Sponsorial Office was read by the Rev. 
H. Thomas, rector of St. Peter’s,- Smyrna. 
During the subsequent discussion, a valuable 
suggestion was thrown out by the Rev. H. 
Ashton Henry, to the effect that sponsors be 
provided with a card or certificate of the Bap- 
tism, neatly gotten up, and with the spon- 
sorial duties printed thereon. 


On Aprit 24, Bishop Coleman delivered a 
very interesting and instructive lecture in the 
Sunday School room of Calvary Church, Wil- 
mington, on “Glimpses at the History of our 
Church.” 


For two years past, the Rev. Wm. Wilkie, 
rector at St. Anne’s Church, Middletown, has 
been holding services at Townsend each 
month. The work has developed and a small 
church is to be erected there as soon as funds 
will permit. There is more than enough in 
hand to pay for a building plot. Services are 
to be held twice a month hereafter. 


On Turspay, the festival of SS. Philip and 
James, at 4:15 p.m., the Bishop laid the 
corner stone of St. Matthew’s Church for the 
colored folk of Washington. It was an occa- 
sion of great rejoicing among all, being a 
climax to much effort and an answer to many 
prayers of both Bishop and people during the 
past ten years. The work is at present under 
the charge of the Rev. Charles B. Dubell. The 
following clergy attended the Bishop on the 
occasion, robing in the basement of the church 
and proceeding to the platform erected at the 
main entrance: the Rey. Messrs. Hall, Henry, 
Munson, Miller, Wilkie, Hammond, Cunning- 
ham, Weeden, and Dubell (chaplain). <Ad- 
dresses were delivered by the Rey. H. D. 
Speakman, of Camden, N. J., a former incum- 
bent, by the Rev. H. A. Henry, and by Arch- 
deacon Hall. A history of the mission, 
written by one of the members, was then read. 

The box and its contents (among which is 
a copy of Tar Livinc CuurcH) were depos- 
ited in the stone and the Bishop proceeded 
with the ceremony of laying it. The offering 
amounted to $33. 

The plans and specifications were drawn 
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and presented to the church by Mr. W. R. 
Brinckle, Jr. The building is of one story 
brick with battlemented roof covered with 
zine. It is partly underground, which will 
assure of a cool place of worship in the sum- 
mer time. From the main interior there are 
rooms at the south side and west end for 
classes, kitchen and other purposes. 


THE Sunday School Institute of the Dio- 
cese of Delaware is to meet at Newark, Del., 
on Friday the llth. The committee have 
arranged the following as the main subjects 
of discussion: (1) Sunday School worship and 
instruction—their due proportion. (2) The 
Teachers’ Meeting, its management and im- 
portance. (3) The Lesson: Before—during 
—after. (4) Christian Nurture, by the 
Parent, Pastor, Teacher. 


EAST CAROLINA, 
A. A. WATSON;.D.D., Bishop. 


Edenton Convocation, 


Tue 72nd meeting of the Convocation of 
Edenton, assembled in St. John’s, Durham’s 
Creek, on Friday, April 27th, and continued 
until Sunday night. There were present five 
of the clergy and lay delegates from four par- 
ishes. The old officers were all re-elected for 
the ensuing year. An essay on “The Life and 
Character of St. Paul as an example for Mis- 
sionary Workers” was read by the Rev. Dr. 
Drane. The meeting was held in the new St. 
John’s Church, in the village, the old church 
being in a neighborhood now deserted by white 
people. The congregations were very large, the 
people coming from miles around. The next 
meeting will be held in Trinity Church, Hart- 
ford, July 27. 


Tue Rev. J. H. Griffith, of Kinston, has 
been doing good missionary work at Winter- 
ville, Pitt county, and it is probable a church 
will be built there before long. 


EASTON, 

Won. Forsns ApAms, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
Approaching Convocation—Mr. Schouler’s Anni- 

versary. 

THE Rey. Giles B. Cooke, Dean, has just 
issued the following programme for the 
Northern Convocation of the Diocese of Has- 
ton, which meets in North Kent Parish, Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday, May 15, 16 
and 17. 

Chapel of the Holy Cross, Millington, 
Tuesday, 7:30 p.m., “Domestic, Foreign, and 
Diocesan Missions,” speakers, the Rev. Messrs. 
Henry B. Martin, M.D., Samuel Edson and 
the Dean; St. Clement’s Church, Massey, 
Wednesday, 10:30 a.m., sermon by the Rev. 
Henry Thomas, alternate the Rev. William 
Schouler; 7:30 p.m., at Millington, “Steward- 
ship of Money,” speakers, the Rev. Richard 
Whittingham, the Rev. William Schouler, and 
the Rev. C. T. Denroche; St. Clement’s 
Church, Massey, Thursday, 10:30 a.m., sermon 
by the Rev. James A. Mitchell, alternate the 
Rev C. T. Denroche; 7:30 p.m., at Millington, 
sermon by the Rev. Wm. A. Coale, alternate 
the Rev. Henry B. Martin, M.D. The Bishop 
of the Diocese is expected to be present. 


Tue Rey. William Schouler, rector of 
Trinity Church, Elkton, lately celebrated the 
twentieth anniversary of his rectorship. 


FOND DU LAC, 
CuHas. C. GRAaFton, D.D., Bishop. 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary. 


THE commemoration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Diocese will be held in con- 
nection with the annual council, which opens 
at the Cathedral on Tuesday, June 5th. After 
several early celebrations in the different 
chapels, the Council will be called to order at 
9 o’clock in the Cathedral, and the consecra- 
tion of the Cathedral will ensue, with a high 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist. The ser- 
mon will be preached by the Bishop of Spring- 
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field. The Bishop’s annual address will be 


read in the afternoon, and in the evening will 


be held a service in commemoration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Diocese. 
Wednesday will open: with two celebrations 
of the Holy Communion, followed by a con- 
ference of the clergy at St. Augustine’s 
Chapel at 10 o’clock. The function of the 
blessing of Grafton Hall will occur on this 
day, provided the building is completed in 
time. 


IOWA. 
T. N. Morrison, D.D., Bishop. 


Corner Stone at Chariton. 

BrsHop Morrison laid the corner stone for 
the new church at Chariton on Tuesday, April 
24th, and in the evening of the same day, he 
confirmed a class. 


KENTUCKY. 
T. U. Dupipy, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
Legacy for St. John’s, Louisville. 
By THE will of the late William Ratel, 
lately offered for probate at Louisville, St. 
James’ parish will receive a bequest of $1,500. 


MARYLAND. 
Wm. Parnt, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 

Tue side of the Church of the Holy Com- 
forter, on the Philadelphia Road, at the 
Golden Ring, was slightly scorched by heat, 
from a fire which destroyed a hall opposite, 
on Friday night, April 27. The Rey. John 
McPherson (rector) left May 2, to visit the 
Paris Exposition. . 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Wm. Lawrence, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
New Parish at Washington—Episcopalian Club— 
New Property at Needham—Dorchester, 


A NEw parish has been organized at Wash- 
ington, dedicated to St. Andrew, and a request 
has been extended to the Rey. Charles S. 
Lewis, a fellow of the General Theological 
Seminary, New York, to supply summer ser- 
vices. The church has been erected through 
the munificence of Mr. G. F. Crane of New 
York, who has also deposited with the treas- 
urer a sufficient number of bonds to defray 
the expenses of maintaining the services 
through the summer. It is not certain 
whether or not the services will be continued 
during the winter, the church being erected 
especially for the benefit of the many summer 
visitors. It is expected that the consecration 
service will be held on June 15th, by Bishop 
Lawrence. 


AT THE recent meeting of the Episcopalian 
Club, the topic for discussion was “Religion 
in the Family.” Bishop Lawrence, the first 
speaker, outlined the importance of the mis- 
sionary Conference in New York, and alluded 
to a few large donations recently given to the 
parishes in the Diocese. He urged the need of 
endowments. The Rev. W. W. Battershall, 
D.D., of Albany, described individualism in 
religion as rapidly going out of date. As the 
family was the unit of the social organism, 
religion in its most pervasive influence was to 
be found there. Religion was thus a man’s 
as well as a woman’s question. If men were 
really logical, as was claimed, then they must 
be logical enough to enter into the responsi- 
bilities and relationships which they share 
with women. Religion has not really weak- 
ened the hold either upon men or upon the 
family life. There were unquestionable 
changes in the family, due to our modern 
methods in domestic life, yet there was no 
decay perceptible in family religion. The in- 
stincts of family life were closely interwoven 
with the instincts which preserve religion, 
and if religion were ever driven from the 
Church, it would take refuge in the family 
life. 


Mr. Grafton D. Cushing regretted that the 


Church no longer, except occasionally, led in 
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the great humanitarian and social movements 
-of our time. He thought the Church too nar- 
row, attended too much to class interests. 
Unity was wanting and Christians did not 
work together. The chief reason for the. in- 
efficiency of the Church was its undemocratic 
«character. No Church could be democratic 
where the right to worship was owned by the 
privileged few. 

The last speaker, the Rey. C. G. Twombly, 
described home as the place where man could 
most efficiently codperate in making Godly 
men. He wanted the good elements brought 
into the child’s soul in their full expression 
and power, and eliminate evil tendencies. 


AT A special meeting, Christ Church, Need- 
ham, voted to purchase a plot of land on 
the corner of Mellen Street and Highland 
Avenue, Highlandville, together with the 
buildings, which include a blacksmith shop, a 
club house, and frame building, all assessed 
for $2,450. The blacksmith shop will be re- 
moved, and the other buildings will be remod- 
eled for Chureh purposes. The lot has a 
frontage of 83 feet on Highland Avenue, and 
150 feet on Mellen Street. 


Sr. Ann’s Cuurcu, Dorchester, has had 
the entire chancel remodeled, and a hardwood 
floor laid. The new altar is a great improve- 
ment. New candlesticks and a cross -have 
‘been given. 


BisHop LAWRENCE has given $100 to the 
rectory fund of Christ Church, Quincy, Mass. 


MILWAUKEE. 
I. L. NicHouson, D.D., Bishop. 
Woman’s Auxiliary. 

THE Diocesan Branch of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary met on Tuesday of last week at St. 
Mark’s Church, Milwaukee. The subject of 
‘special discussion was Church Work in Porto 
Rico and the Philippines. A paper on the 
subject, prepared by Mrs. L. H. Morehouse, 
was read by Mrs. C. T. Susan. On the last 
‘Tuesday in May, the Auxiliary will meet in 
St. James’ Church, when it is expected that 
Miss Emery of New York will address the 
members. 


MINNESOTA. 
H. B. Wurperte, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Sons of St. George—African Mission—Funds for 

Debts—Missions Class, 

On “Goop SHEPHERD” Sunday, the Rev. C. 
F. Kite, curate at St. John the Evangelist, 
preached a special sermon for the Sons of St. 
‘George, of which organization he is a prom- 
inent member. 

ON THE feast of St. Philip and St. James, 
St. Philip’s Mission (African) commemorated 
their patron saint’s day within the octave, 
with Eucharistic and festal services. The 
work at the mission grows steadily and per- 
manently. The outlook for a suitable edifice 
in the near future looks very encouraging. 


One of the most inspiring gatherings wit- 
nessed in St. Paul for some time past occurred 
at the Good Shepherd on the feast of St. 
Philip and St. James, when some thirty or more 
men, clerical and lay, members of the Board 
of City Missions, and quite a number of 
ladies, assembled at the church for a corporate 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist at 7 a.m., 
with intention. The Rev. W. C. Pope, rector, 
celebrant, assisted by the Rev.. Charles 
Holmes. The members of the Board decided 
a week ago to lift a debt of some $15,000 
from off half a dozen struggling parishes 
- overburdened with debt, and began the work 

at God’s altar with supplication for guidance 
and strength. After the celebration, the mem- 
‘bers were entertained at breakfast in the 
Guild Room by the ladies of the parish. A 
vote of thanks was tendered to the ladies for 
their kind hospitality. The Rey. Wm. Wil- 
_kinson, who has undertaken to raise the debt 
with the assistance of the Board, delivered a 
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very helpful address during the breakfast. 
While the gathering was not large as to num- 
bers, the earnestness manifested by all pres- 
ent to lift this debt burden was an inspiration 
in itself. The parishes enrolled are the Good 
Shepherd, St. Mary’s, Merriam Park, St. 
Matthew’s, St. Anthony Park, St. James’, the 
Ascension, and St. Peter’s. 


THE annual meeting of the St. Paul mis- 
sions class was held at Christ Church. 
“India” was the topic. Papers were read by 
Mrs. John Quincey Adams, Mrs. G. H. Ranney, 
and Mrs. B. 8S. Cowen. Mrs. Henry Hale was 
re-elected president, Miss Wood vice president, 
Miss Sue Willis secretary, and Mrs. E. N. 


Saunders treasurer. 


Tue Rey. M. J. Simpson, rector at Chat- 
field, was lately married at Minneapolis, to 
Miss Winifred Carmen, of St. Catherine’s, 
Ont. The ceremony was performed by the 
Rey. Frederic Carmen, a brother of the bride. 


NEW YORK. 
Henry C. Porrmr, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 


Improvements at Mount Vernon. 


A HANDSOME chancel window has been 
placed in the Church of the Ascension, Mount 
Vernon, and was unveiled on Easter Day. The 
subject is the Ascension. The window is 
given in memory of Bessie Dorothea Van 
Schaick. It is one of the finest productions 
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of stained glass in this country, exquisite in 
detail and perfect in effect. It is after the 
famous design of Hoffman, and incorporates 
the wonderful qualities of the cameo gloss, 
whereby the effect changes with the varying 
rays of the sun, and also makes the window 
very beautiful at night. The work is a 
grand consummation of the design wrought 
out in the marble altar and reredos. 

The Easter services included Confirmation 
in the evening by Bishop Potter. The offer- 
ings during the day were for the purpose of 
defraying the parish debt, and fully accom- 
plished the object, some $1,600 being con- 
tributed. 


OHIO, 
Wm. A. Luonarp, D.D., Bishop. 


Cleveland Convocation—New Church for Akron, 


THE Cleveland Convocation held its spring 
session in Christ Church, Warren (the Rev. 
Henry HK. Cooke, rector), on Monday and 
Tuesday, April 30 and May 1. On Monday, 
evening prayer was said at 7:30, and the sub- 
ject of Missions was discussed. “The Call to 
Mission Work” was presented in a strong 
paper by the Rey. Edwin Weary, of St. 
Stephen’s Church, East Liverpool; “The 
Motive,’ in a stirring and able address by 
Archdeacon Abbott; and “The Blessings” were 
recounted by the Rev. Henry E. Cooke. 

On Tuesday morning at 7:30 the Holy 
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of all the baking powders in the 
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strength and purity. 
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Alum baking powders are low priced, as alum costs but 
two cents a pound; but alum is a corrosive poison and 
it renders the baking powder dangerous to use in food. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 ‘NILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
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Communion was celebrated, the Dean of. the 
Convocation, the Rev. A. L. Frazer, being cele- 
brant, assisted by the Rev. Henry E. Cooke. 
At 9:30, morning prayer was said by the Rev. 
R. E. Grueber and the Rey. H. L. Gaylord. 
This was followed by an-interesting report of 
the work of the Convocation by the Dean, and 
the reception of pledges for Diocesan missions. 
These pledges were very encouraging, showing 
a favorable increase over the amounts con- 
tributed by the different parishes under the 
old plan of assessments. An address upon 
Parochial Missions, by the Rev. F. HE. J. 
Lloyd, rector of St. Mark’s Church, Cleve- 
land, was counted one of the strongest and 
most helpful utterances of the Convocation. 
At 11:30 a.m. the Convocation adjourned for 
a trolley ride to Youngstown, where the 
luncheon was served at St. John’s Church. 
This is one of the best church buildings in the 
Diocese. An organ recital was given by Mr. 
Forcier, the organist, upon the fine new organ. 
Upon the return trip, a stop was made at 
Niles, where a mission under the care of the 
Rey. H. E. Cooke is in a flourishing condition. 

At 3 pm. was taken up the subject of 
“The Gospel, the Power of God unto Salva- 
tion.” “Preaching,” by the Rev. W. R. 
Stearly; “Sacraments,” by the Rey. G. W. 
Hinkle. At 7:30 evening prayer was said, 
and the work of the Sunday School was con- 
sidered. An excellent paper upon “The build- 
ing up of a Sunday School” was read by Mr. 
W. Geo. Lane, of Warren. An address was 
given upon “Our two greatest Needs and Their 
Remedy,” by the Rev. J. H. W. Blake of St. 
Paul’s Church, Akron, and another by the 
Rev. J. C. Hathaway of Canton, upon “The 
Bible in the Sunday School and in the Home.” 

The Convocation adjourned to meet the 
2d week in October, at St. James’ Church, 
Painesville. 


THE vestry of St. Paul’s Church, Akron 
(the Rev. J. H. W. Blake, rector), has decided 
to build a new church near the site of the 
present chapel which will then be used for 
parish and Sunday School purposes. The new 
building will be of stone to correspond with 
the present chapel, and will cost about 
$40,000, over $10,000 of which was subscribed 
at once, upon the announcement of the deter- 
mination to begin the work very soon. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
O. W. Wu1ITAkKER, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 

Odd Fellows—Clerical Brotherhood—Rev. Robt. 
Ritchie’s Anniversary—Dean Hart—Acci- 
dent to a Priest—Golden Wedding—Guild of 
Organists, 

On SunDAY evening, 29th ult., Peace and 
Love Lodge, I. O. O. F. attended divine service 
at the Church of our Saviour, Jenkintown. 
The rector, the Rey. Roberts Coles, addressed 
the lodge on “Odd Fellowship.” 


THE Clerical Brotherhood, at their meet- 


ing in ‘the Church House, Philadelphia, on 


Monday, 30th ult., were addressed by the Rey. 
Walter Edmonds, Canon of Exeter Cathedral, 
who was a delegate to the “Ecumenical Mis- 
sionary Conference” from the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, his subject being based 
on the general scope and drift of the proceed- 
ings of the Conference. 


A RECEPTION was given by the parishioners 
of the Church of St. James the Less, Phila- 
delphia, on'Tuesday evening, Ist inst., to the 
rector, the Rev. Robert Ritchie, upon the 30th 
anniversary of his rectorship. 


THE Very Rey. H. M. Hart, D.D., Dean of 
St. John’s Cathedral, Denver, who had, on 
Sunday, 29th ult., preached twice at Holy 
Trinity Church, Philadelphia, addressed the 
students of the University of Pennsylvania 
on Tuesday morning, Ist inst., in the chapel 
of that institution. 


A sap accident befell the Rev. W. H. 
Avery, a retired priest of the Diocese of New 
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Jersey, but now a resident of Germantown, 
Philadelphia, on Tuesday, Ist inst. While 
crossing the roadway at 10th and Chestnut 
Sts., Philadelphia, he was knocked down by a 
horse attached to a cab, and very seriously 
injured. The driver was promptly arrested 


| and held to bail for his carelessness, and to 


await results. 


SrveraL hundred friends were visitors on 
Wednesday, 2d inst., at the pretty colonial 
residence of the Rev. George Bringhurst, on 
Locust Ave., Germantown, to congratulate 
him and Mrs. Bringhurst on the 50th anni- 
versary of their marriage. The house was 
beautifully decorated, principally with golden 
colored flowers, and a band played on the 
poreh during the afternoon. Mr. and Mrs. 
Bringhurst were married in St. Philip’s 
Church, Philadelphia, then located on Vine 
St., by the Rev. Dr. Chas. D. Cooper (now 
rector emeritus of the Holy Apostles’). Mr. 
Bringhurst was the pioneer in missionary 
work in the poorer districts of the city. He 
organized the Midnight Mission, and was 
largely instrumental in establishing religious 
services among the companies of the (old) 
volunteer fire department. He was advanced 
to the priesthood in 1856, and has been rector 
of the Messiah, and All Saints’, Philadelphia, 
and the House of Prayer, Branchtown. In 
this latter cure he has completed 25 years of 
service. In addition to those who personally 
paid their respects, Mr. Bringhurst received 
many congratulatory telegrams from all parts 
of the country, including a number from the 
clergy and laity of Philadelphia. 


Tue Rey. Dr. H. L. Duhring, superintend- 
ent of the City Mission, makes an appeal for 
$3,000 to tide over the month of May, especi- 
ally addressing those of its friends who at 
this season remove to the country or go 
abroad. The clergy and laity of the mission 
are continuously at work all the year round, 
and there are ceaseless calls for their minis- 
trations at all seasons. 


A PUBLIC service of the American Guild of 
Organists is to be sung on the evening of 


‘Meat or Gereals, 


A QUESTION. OF INTEREST TO ALL CAREFUL 
PERSONS. 


The arguments on food are interesting. 
Many persons adopt a vegetarian diet on the 
ground that they do not like to feel that life 
has been taken to feed them, nor do they fancy 
the thought of eating dead meat. 

On the other hand, too great consumption 
of partly cooked, starchy oats and wheat, or 
bread, pastry, etc., produces serious bowel 
troubles, because the bowel digestive organs 
(where starch should be digested), are over- 
taxed, and the food ferments, producing gas, 
and microbes generate in the decayed food, 
frequently bringing on peritonitis and appen- 
dicitis. 

Starchy food is absolutely essential to the 
human body. Its best form is shown in the 
food “Grape-Nuts,” where the starch is 
changed into grape sugar during the process 
of its manufacture. In this way, the required 
food is presented to the system in a pre- 
digested form and is immediately made into 
blood and tissue, without taxing the digestive 
organs. 

A remarkable result in nourishment is 
gained; the person using Grape-Nuts gains 
quickly in physical and mental strength. 
Why in mental? Because the food contains 
delicate particles of the Phosphate of Potash 
obtained from the grains. This unites with 
the albumen of all food and the combination 
is what nature uses to rebuild worn out cells 
in the brain. This is a scientific fact that can 
be easily proven by ten days’ use of Grape- 
Nuts. Never eat beyond three or four heap- 
ing teaspoonfuls at a meal. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few Beoale Know How ‘Useful it is in Preserv- 
ing Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disin- 
fectant and purifier in nature, but few 
realize its value when taken into the 
human system for the same cleansing 
purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more 
you take of it the better; it is not a drug 
at all, but simply absorbs the gases and 
impurities always present in the stomach 
and intestines, and carries them out of 
the system. \ 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking, or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth, and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form, or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant-tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon 
tell in a much improved condition of the 
general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath, and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: ‘‘I advise 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all pa- 
tients suffering from gas in stomach and 
bowels, and to clear the complexion and ~ 
purify "the breath, mouth, and throat; I 
also believe the liver is greatly benefitted 
by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent 
preparation, yet I believe I get more and 
better charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent 
Lozenges than in any of the ordinary 
charcoal tablets.’’ 


Brsipus containing less sugar and more casein 
(cheese) than mother’s milk, cow’s milk has this 
important difference: its casein is much more 
difficult to digest. Mellin’s Food not only cor- 
rects the proportions, but modifies the casein and 
makes it more digestible. 


THE LAKE SHORE’S NEW TRAIN. 


The New England Express, which has just’ 
been placed in service, leaving Chicago at 2:00 
P. M., and reaching Boston the next day at 5:00 
P. ree will be found especially attractive for 
summer tourist travel to New Hngland points. 
It should be remembered, also, that there has 
been no change in the time of the Boston and 
New York Special.from Chicago at 10:30 A. M., 
and the Lake Shore Limited at 5:30 Pp. mM. Add 
to the above the Limited Fast Mail at 8:30 A. M., 
the New York and Boston Express at 9:00 P. M., 
and the Fast Mail at 3:00 A. M., a passenger 
service is afforded that should meet the require- 
ments of all. Full information will be promptly 
phage dine on auplice es to F. oe Byron, G. W. 

, Chicago. . J. Smith, G. P. A., Cleveland. 


Fr. WAYNE, Findlay, Fostoria, Bellevue, Lor- 
ain, Cleveland, Painesville, Ashtabula, Conneaut, 
Girard, Erie, Chautauqua Lake, Dunkirk, Buffalo, 
as well as New York, Boston, and all interme- 
diate points in New England, New York State, 
and the Anthracite Coal regions, are reached on 
fast time and at lowest rates of fare by trains of 
the Nickel Plate Road. Leave Chicago at 10:35 
A. M., 3:30 P. M., 10:30 P. M., with up-to-date 
drawing-room and sleeping cars. Unexcelled Din- 
ing cars on through Boston and New York train 
at 10:35 a. M., and New York City Fast Express 
train leaving Chicago at 3:30 Pp. M. All trains 
run daily. Train leaving Chicago at 8:30 P. M., 
has Observation Car east of Buffalo, over the 
Lackawanna Road, arriving in New York City at 
7:25 P. M., every day in the year, in good shape 
for evening entertainments. Secure Sleeping Car 
space in advance. Write, wire, or ’phone 2057. 
centrat to J. Y. Calahan, General Agent, Chi- 
cago, : 
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Ascension Day, 24th inst., at the Church of 
the Saviour; West Philadelphia, by the male 
choir of the parish, augmented by that of the 
Church of the Holy Nativity, Rockledge, with 
well-known soloists and orchestra under the 
direction of the Rev. J. G. Bierck, organist 
and choirmaster at the Church of the Saviour. 
The addresses will be given by the rector, the 
Rey. Dr. W. B. Bodine, and other prominent 
clergymen will participate in the service. The 
American Guild of Organists, composed of 
organists from all parts of the country, and 
organized and incorporated in 1896, has for 
its chief object the elevation of the standard 
of Church music, and the public presentation 
of music devotional in character. With this 
end in view, public services are arranged for 
in the principal cities, that which is to be 
given at the Church of the Saviour being the 
second of the Guild in Philadelphia. Messrs. 
S. Tudor Strong, Minton Pine, and R. H. 
Woodman, are the organists who will have a 
part in the characteristic musical programme 
arranged for this service. Admission will be 
free, but by tickets, which can be procured 
from any member of the vestry, or from the 
Rey. Mr. Bierck, at his residence. 


SOUTHERN VIRGINIA. 
A. M. RAanpouru, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Easter at Staunton—Colored Work—Norfolk, 


Easter at Trinity Church; Staunton, was 
a day of unusual interest, as, in addition to 
the anthems and floral offerings, the congrega- 
tion for the first time saw the beautiful 
memorial to Major Henderson M. Bell, who 
for more than 30 years was vestryman and 
warden of the church. The memorial is one 
of Tiffany’s exquisite creations, and the design 
was suggested by Raphael’s Transfiguration. 
It embraces three windows back of the altar, 
and adds greatly to the beauty and harmony 
of the dear old church. The Easter offering 
was $1,010, $140 of which was given by the 
children of the Sunday School and, as is the 
eustom, is devoted to missions. 


A THOUSAND dollars having been left by the 
late James Wilkes for Church work among 
the colored people, the Commission gave $500 
to the endowment fund of St. Augustine’s 
School, Raleigh, N. C., and $500 to the en- 
dowment fund of St. Paul’s School, Lawrence- 
ville. 


Tue beautiful parish house of Christ 
Church, Norfolk, is going on to completion. 
It is built of colonial brick and promises to be 
the handsomest building of its kind in Vir- 
ginia. It will add greatly to the efficiency of 
the church, which abounds in all Christian 
activities. 


VIRGINIA. 
F. MeN. Wuirrin, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Rost, A. Gibson, D.D., Bp. Coadj. 


Richmond Convocation. 

Tur Richmond Convocation opened at St. 
Andrew’s Church, Richmond, on May 3rd, and 
‘in the evening there was a service at which 
the Rey. William N. Clarke preached on the 
subject of Prayer. On the following day the 
proceedings began with a devotional gathering 
at 10 o’clock, followed by the Holy Communion 
at eleven, when the Convocation sermon was 
delivered by the Rey. William A. Barr. Mis- 
sionary work was discussed in the afternoon, 
and there was also.an essay by the Rev. L. R. 
Mason, on the subject of Best Methods of 
Pastoral Work among the Poor and Sick of a 
Congregation. In the evening a public mis- 
~ sionary meeting was held. 


} WASHINGTON. 
Pepe We. Sarrprupp, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
G, F.S.—Woman’s Auxiliary—Labor Interests— 
Daughters of the King. 
On rue 30th of April, in the fine old gar- 
den of the Corcoran House, the home of Sen- 
_ ator Depew, a most successful lawn party was 
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given. Miss Satterlee, Miss Glover, and Miss 
Ashton were in charge of the entertainment, 
generously supported by many ladies who 
assisted at the various booths. The party 
was given for the Girls’ Friendly Society and 
the proceeds will go towards a vacation house 
for the members of that society. 


On May 7, the fourth annual meeting of 
the G. F. 8. is to be held, the morning session 
in St. Paul’s Church (Rev. A. Harding, rec- 
tor). At 9:30 a.m., Holy Communion, with 
address by the Rev. W. R. Turner, rector of 
St. Michael and All Angels’. At 10:45 follows 
a business meeting, when reports will be pre- 
sented and election of officers take place. 
Miss E. Paddock, Vice President G. F. S. A., 
will make an address. The evening session is 
to be in Trinity Parish Hall at 8 p. m., being 
a joint conference of members and associates. 
General subject: “The G. F. S. in the Parish, 
the Home, and the World.” The service will 
be conducted by the rector, the Rev. R. P. 
Williams. Opening address by the President 
of the Diocesan Organization. The members 
of Epiphany and St. John’s branches will 
assist with the singing. Papers will be read 
by members of St. Michael, St. Mark, and 
Epiphany branches, and addresses by Miss 
Cornelia E. Marshall of St. George’s branch, 
New York City, and Mrs. W. W. Remington, 
of Baltimore, Md., after which the G. F. 8S. 
hymn will be sung. 


On May Ist at 10 a. m., the closing ser- 
vice of the Woman’s Auxiliary to the Board 
of Missions was held in Epiphany Church 
instead of St. John’s. It-began with the Holy 
Communion, the rector, Dr. McKim, being the 
celebrant, assisted by the Rev. A. M. Hilliker. 
The rector gave an interesting address, refer- 
ring frequently to subjects discussed at the 
Missionary Conference in New York, which he 
attended during the whole week. At the close 
of the service, the members adjourned to the 
parish hall for the business session. Dr. 
McKim read a letter from the Bishop express- 
ing great regret at his unavoidable absence, 
as well as his good wishes to all the members, 
with an injunction to each to remember the 
“Evangelus,” or noon prayer for missions and 
missionaries every day. In the absence of the 
secretary, the assistant read the fifth annual 
report, which was considered very satisfac- 
tory. It was stated that the monthly meet- 
ings had been well attended, and that great 
zeal and diligence, with new interest in the 
mission field, had been awakened. 


Tuer Conference of the Church Association 
for the Advancement of the interests of Labor 
began on Sunday, April 29th, with appropri- 
ate services in nine different churches. At 
Trinity with celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion at 7:30; morning service at 11:00, 
sermon by the Rey. Joseph Reynolds, Vice 
President C. A. I. L., on Responsibility of 
Income. At the Pro-Cathedral, on The Power 
of Love, by the Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins; at 
St. Paul’s, on The Incarnation and Social 
Righteousness, by the Rev. W. H. Van Allen; 


Cod Liver Oil 
is a food 


and the greatest care should be exercised 
in its selection. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is the best oil that fifty years of continued 
scientific research has produced, By the 
process now employed the oil is, kept from 
contact with the atmosphere from the be- 
ginning of the process of manufacture until 
it is safely corked up in bottles, thus pre- 
venting contamination of any kind and ex- 
cluding all impurities, 

Give this new oil a trial. Ask for Peter Moller’s Oil, 
and see that the bottle —a flat, oval one— bears our 
name as agents, Notice the date in perforated letters 
at bottom of the label. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 
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Mattnshtod 

EGATIVE qualities are often of 

as great importan c as positive 
qualities. 
For instance, Mellin’: Food does not 
contain indigestible constituents ; it does 
not contain insoluble constituents ; it 
does not contain elements unsuited to 
the infant digestion ; it does not contain 
starch ; it does not contain dried milk ; 
it does not contain cane sugar ; it does 
not contain elements which may give 
rise to intestinal disturbance ; it does not 
produce over-fat babies, who appear well 
but do not have the vitality to resist those 
troubles to which the infant is liable. 
These negative qualities are important, 
and are peculiar and characteristic of 
Mellin’s Food. 


Ienclose a portrait of my little nephew, John 
Harold Venners, aged four months. At birth 
he was a small, frail child, and until he was 
six weeks old he did not thrive. At that time 
they commenced feeding him Mellin’s Food and 
the change was magical. He slept well, grew 
large and fat, and at four months weighed 
twenty pounds. We think he is the finest 
Mellin’s Food baby we ever saw. 
Mrs. WALTER W. Court 
405 Park Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Samples of many different foods for infants are 
left at my office, but yours is the only one I 
use for my own children and recommend to my 
patients. 

It is only fair to say that in a general practice 
of about thirty-five years in this city, I have 
found no method of artificial feeding for in- 
fants equal to that supplied by the Mellin’s 


Food Company. FERDINAND BEACH, M.D. 
201 W. 44th St, New York City 


SEND A POSTAL FOR A FREE 
SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD 


Mellin’s Food Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


iy 
pi i 
Me ot 2 


We, 
A Postar brings: this,to sate 
ADDRESS little ones’ FREE 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 349 BROADWAY, N.X.CITY. 


THE IDEAL RESTING PLACE 


IS THE PENNOYER SANITARIUM, 
AT KENOSHA WIS. 


Write for Booklet. 


SPRING MONTHS 
FAVORABLE. 


i Hair to its Youthful Oolor. 
Cures scalp diseases & hair falling, 
50c,and $1.00 at Drugs 


BREAKF AST 


Pettijoun § 


FOOD 
TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Aids digestion, clears the head, and increases energy. 
At all druggists. 50c. and $1.00. 


Gail Borden BEST INFANT FOOD. 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 


WORGESTER GORSETS—Sold by leading deal- 
ers everywhere. Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 
Worcester Gorset Go. 

Worcester, Mass. Chicago, Ill, 
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at Christ, on Sacredness of Labor, by the Rev. ARMSTRONG & McKELVY HAT i 1 £ 
W. E. Bentley; Epiphany, by the Rev. J. P. Beics anne is the value of a guarantee 
Peters; and at St. John’s, by the Rev. A. B Pittsburgh. : ; i 
Mackay-Smith, D.D., the rector. The services vanneamoont toa that a paint will last if at the end 
on Monday were conducted in Trinity parish CE Pittsburgh. 
hall, the opening service with address, was bile Gincinnati, of the time it must be burned or 
by the Bishop of Washington at 10:00. The “HOrSnets an) i 
hall was crowded throughout the day, from ATLANTIC scraped off before you can repai 
Z int. 
10:00 to 12:30, from 2:30 to 5:15, and the BRADLEY P ¥ F 
evening service at 8:00. The speakers were BROOKLYN | | : S 
allowed fifteen minutes. The subjects were JEWETT he The only paint that presents a perfect 
handled in a most masterly manner, and ULSTER f. fi 1 eh . 
elicited the greatest sympathy and interest UNION suriace alter ong exposure, without special 
throughout. : SOUTHERN : ° ° 
r pee Teel \ chicago preparation, is Pure White Lead. Employ 
Tue fourth annual council of the Daugh- pe ale 
ters of the King, of the Diocese of Washing- a practical painter to apply i 
G : 1 a 
ton, met at St. Paul’s Church, Washington BSE SS URE Seep cule P P Pe t and the re 
Circle, Thursday, April 26. The day opened NOG INE it aoe 
with a celebration of the Holy Eucharist at SOUTHERN SUL eae yOu. 
9:30 a.m., the celebrant being the Bishop of JOHN rcauahhe depen as : 
Washington, who also delivered the charge. MORLEY ; For colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 
Cleveland. Lead Tinting Colors. Any shade desired is readily 
About 200 members of the order made a cor- SALEM Ase obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show- 
porate communion, and immediately after- CORNELL bi Ta ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Uncle Sam’s Ex- 
wards assembled for a business meeting in the circa, Buffalo. perience With Paints’’ forwarded upon application. 
parish hall, where they were most cordially rouisilie: ea 
welcomed by the Rev. E. M. Thompson, assist- | ’ National Lead Cox 100 Wilham Street, New York. 


ant at. St. Paul’s. 
There were 37 delegates present, represent- 


ing 18 chapters. _ The president’s report .00 
showed the formation of three new chapters Wy 


in the Diocese within the past year, and inter- for a surrey than is actually necessary. Ifyou buy a job as good as good 

= from a dealer or agent he will charge you about that amount in com- 

esting reports were read from each chapter mission. Buy direct from our factory andsaveit. We are the largest 
5 : ‘s h t 

represented, including the newly-formed chap- SeMMUDcECCECiveig: es ane eee ana World selling so the 


ters at St. Alban’s and St. Thomas’, and a a 
ge, ___— WE HAVE NO AGENTS. | = ag 
council was glad to welcome some 25 members ness and ship anyw:- >re for examination, guaran- Li RNY 
ofuihesorcder’ from Baltimore ands to accept teeing safe delivery. You take norisk, as all our S Sy 
h ges in 3 
t the country $0 select from, Don’t buy a vehicle tance Axles, open rubber head prings and 
in ice ae Five ee oe Sea Saree of our large illustrated catalogue. {An good as others dell for £60 st aret antennae 
usual interest were read, an iss Ball, o races, Price,@17.50,Equs . vag: 
f ENmessingtorsiomore, Elkhart Carriage and Harness Mfg. Go., “: *s22477> Elkhart, Ind. 
Bible reading. The council requested that 
the paper of Mrs.' Payne, of Baltimore, on 
Standpoint,” be sent to the Royal Oross for 
publication. The other papers were by Miss 
selves’; by Miss Reeves, of Baltimore, on 
“Personal Friendship with the King”; by Miss 
and by Mrs. Shepherd, of Baltimore, on 
“Objective End of the Daughters of the King, 
question box was conducted by the Rev. C. E. 
Buck, of Rock Creek. After evening prayer 
addresses were made by the Rev. C. R. Stet- 
son, Rev. C. E. Buck, and Rev. W. G. Daven- 
The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Mrs. W. G. Daven- 
dent, Miss Koones, of Ascension; Second Vice 
President, Mrs. Arthur Johns, of Christ 
and Treasurer, Mrs. Allen, of Ascension. The 
next meeting of the council will be held at St. 


junior chapter from Emmanuel parish. The 
LORDS. ch pte o IY We make i78 stylesof vehiclesand65styiesofhar- \ 
work is guaranteed as to quality, style and finish No. 911—Canopy.top Surrey, has long. 
Lo ane f i , - 
an invitation to attend the Maryland Council 
or harness of any kind until you get a free copy tains, storm apron, sun shade and fine lamps $135, 
Christ Church, Georgetown, gave a delightful 
“Our Method of Progress, from a Practical 
Plant, of Ascension, on “Forgetting Our- 
Gillis, of Incarnation, on “Easter Thoughts”; 
and How Best to Attain that End.” The 
at 8 p.m., read by the Rev. Mr. Thompson, 
port. 
port, of Emmanuel parish; First Vice Presi- 
Church; Secretary, Miss Mason, of St. Paul’s; 
Andrew’s Church, in April, 1901. 


- WESTERN MICHIGAN. i 


Guo. D. Ginuespm, D.D., Bishop. YOUR VACATION . 


Brotherhood Assembly. 


THE State Assembly of the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew is in session at St. Mark’s Church, IN @ O ] O RA D O 


Grand Rapids, May 12th and 13th. On this 


(Saturday) morning, at nine o’clock, an ad- D° you quite realize that in all the world there is no scenery more gorgeous, more 
dress of welcome will be delivered by the Rev. majestic and awe-inspiring than that of Colorado? 
J. N. McCormick, followed by an address by Couple this with ae 
. * wh; aS That the climate of Colorado is simply delightful. 
the Bishop of Western Michigan. The busi That the dry, pe air is wonderfully healthful and invigorating; and “ 
ness session will begin at ten o’clock, with the that the hotels are of unusual excellence. 
president, Mr. D. Peyton Sullivan, of Ypsi- Then consider the question of spending your vacation there this summer, 
lanti, in the chair, Mr. John R. Rice of Detroit Colorado is not far away. The Burlington Route runs ‘one night on the road” trains from 
5 both Chicago and St. Louis to Denver, and they are luxuriously furnished. Sumptuous library 
being secretary. At 11:30, Mr. James L. smoking cars and dining cars @ /a carte make the trip seem very short. Then during the 
eli i i summer months tourist tickets are sold at greatly reduced rates, so the expense is not great. 
Houghteling of Chicago, president of the Let me send you maps, time tables, talese rates; and if you want to know more about 
national Brotherhood, will speak. In the the country enclose six cents in postage for our do0k on Colorado. It is a beautiful work, 
afternoon, a conference will be conducted on of literary excellence and profusely illustrated. 


the subjects of Work among Boys, under the P. S. EUSTIS, Genzrat Passencer Acent, C. B. & Q. R. R., Curcaco, Iti, 
direction of Mr. W. H. Ounsworth of Detroit; 
and Brotherhood Work, Methods, and Oppor- 
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tunities, under Mr. J. L. ‘Houghteling. In 
the evening there will be addresses by Mr. H. 
B. Lewis of Elk Rapids, on What the Brother- 
hood requires of Men, and by Mr. Houghteling 
on What the Brotherhood offers to men. 

Sunday (to-morrow) will open with the 
corporate Communion of the Brotherhood at 
an early hour, and in connection with the ser- 
vice, the sermon will be preached by the Rev. 
EH. M. Stires, rector of Grace Church, Chicago. 
There will be a Bible Class Conference at 
three o’clock, conducted by Mr. Sullivan, presi- 
dent of the State Assembly, and at four 
o'clock, a conference on The Brotherhood in 
Michigan, led by Mr. Frank J. Weber, a 
member. of the National Council. In the 
evening addresses will be delivered by Mr. 
Houghteling and Mr. Stires. 


WESTERN NEW YORK. 
Wm. D. Waker, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 


Convocations of Buffalo and Rochester. 


THE annual meeting of the Archdeaconry 
of Buffalo was held in the chapel of Trinity 
Church on St. Mark’s Day. The Holy Euchar- 
ist was celebrated at 9 a.m., by the Bishop of 
the. Diocese, assisted by Archdeacon Braydon 
and the minister in charge, the Rev. Cameron 
J. Davis. This was followed by a business 
meeting at 10 o’clock, the Bishop presiding, 
and haying the Archdeacon on his right. 

The report of the Rey. C. O. Dantzer, the 
missionary to deaf mutes in this Diocese and 
the neighboring Diocese of Central New York, 
was read by the Rey. T. B. Berry. Subse- 
quently it was suggested that the Rochester 
Archdeaconry be invited to unite in measures 
looking to securing Mr. Dantzer’s services in 
this Diocese exclusively, the importance of the 
work making this a necessity. 

The reports of missionaries in all parts of 
the Archdeaconry were most encouraging, and 
it was felt that decided efforts must be made 
to increase the missionary offerings in order 
that the Archdeacon might avail himself of 
the opportunity presented at new points, of 
prosecuting the work, among which are to be 
mentioned as most hopeful, the mission at 
Perry and the work among the Indians on the 
Cattaraugus Reservation at Irving. The Rev. 
G. W. S. Ayres, rector of St. Paul’s, Mayville, 
reported the doubling of celebrations of the 
Holy Communion at the Chapel of the Good 
Shepherd, Chautauqua, in order to meet the 
increased demand from summer visitors at 
that place. Celebrations are now available 
at 8 a.m. and 9 a.m., with an average attend- 
ance at each of 75 persons. The Treasurer’s 
report showed a deficiency of $32.43, but re- 
ports from delegates received during the 
session will more than make good that deficit. 
The Archdeacon reported the establishment 
of ‘several new Sunday Schools and the revival 
(according to the Church’s order) of system- 
atic catechising’ in all the Sunday Schools 
under his supervision. 

The following, were re-elected to serve on 
the Missionary Board of the Archdeaconry: 


“The Rev. Messrs. G. B. Richards, C. F. J. 


Wrigley, A. F. Faber; Messrs. H. R. Hopkins, 
H. C. Hodges; E. H. Boynton; the Rev. N. W. 
Stanton, secretary, Mr. N. Rochester, treas- 
urer. 

After the reading of the minutes and suit- 
able devotions, the Bishop pronounced the 
Benediction and the meeting adjourned. 

At 8 p.m. a missionary service was held in 
Christ Chapel. After evening prayer the Rev. 


Messrs. Burrows and Stanton made addresses 


t 


on the general topic, “The Missionary Idea 
-and the Missionary Spirit.” 


The Rev. G. B. 
Richards spoke on “The Necessity of the 


Individual having a Missionary Spirit to 


Stimulate his own Spiritual Life.’ The 


Archdeacon presented the opportunities and 
needs of the field, and the Bishop summed up 
what had been said and spoke with special 
_ reference to the work among the colored peo- 


ple of St. Philip’s Church, Buffalo, and the 


_ proposed mission to the Indians on the Cat- 
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taraugus Reservation. The offerings were 
appropriated to the missionary work in the 
Archdeaconry. 7 


THE annual meeting of the Archdeaconry 
of Rochester opened with the celebration of 
the Holy Eucharist in Christ Church, Roches- 
ter, on Friday, April 27th, Bishop Walker 
being celebrant and presiding throughout the 
sessions. The sermon was preached by the 
Rey. R. L. Macfarlane, rector of St. John’s 
Church, Medina, on the subject, “God’s Share 
in the Work of Missions.” The sermon was 
a masterly one, and the preacher brought out 
many strong points. The business sessions 
were held in the Wilder Memorial Hall. After 
roll call, and the reports of the secretary and 
treasurer had been received, a general discus- 
sion was held on “How to increase the Inter- 
est of the Clergy and Laity in Diocesan Mis- 
sions.’ The afternoon session was confined 
to the election of the Missionary Board for 
the ensuing year. The following were elected: 
the Rey. Messrs. Henry Nelson, D.D., R. R. 
Converse, D.D., and Walter C. Roberts; 
Messrs. H. V. Colt, Selden Brown, and E. C. 
Denton; Rev. E. P. Hart, secretary, and 
Vincent C. Smith, treasurer. 

The report of the condition of the missions 
within the Archdeaconry was very gratifying. 
The delegates to the annual meeting were loud 
in their praise of the admirable work done by 
their Archdeacon, the Rey. Louis C. Wash- 


burn, D.D. The meeting adjourned after 
prayer, and the Benediction pronounced by 
the Bishop. 


CANADA, 
The Several Dioceses. 
Diocese of Toronto. 

WYCLIFFE COLLEGE was to have the closing 
meeting for the session, May 4th. Mr. Eugene 
Stock, the well-known Secretary of the C.M.S., 
who came out to New York to be present at 
the great Missionary Conference, was to give 
an address at the valedictory prayer meeting 
of the year at Wycliffe, May 3rd. 


Diocese of Niagara. 
Tue Diocesan Woman’s Auxiliary held the 
annual meeting in Hamilton, April 24th-25th. 


CALIFORNIA LADIES. 


EXPERIENCE WITH DRINK. 


“While using Mocha and Jaya coffee, I 
was finally thrown into a serious state of 
nervous prostration, with heart trouble and 
dizzy headaches. My husband also had most 
serious stomach trouble for years. We finally 
gave up coffee and began the use of Postum. 
Both husband and myself have now been per- 
fectly well for three years. 

“Mrs. C. R. Holmes of 1946 Adair St., and 
Mrs. Ade Leonard, 234 27th St., Los Angeles, 
both tried Postum Food Coffee but did not 
boil it fifteen minutes, according to direc- 
tions, and therefore did not like it. I made a 
cup for each of them the right way and now 
they use it daily and like it very much. 

“Mrs. Ida Sherman of 6113 Wentworth 
Ave., Chicago, had been quite ill for years 
with dyspepsia and nervousness, and I urged 
her to leave off coffee and take Postum Food 
Coffee. She now writes me that she is entire- 
ly cured. 

“Mrs. Julia Moore, of Riverside, Cal., and 
also Mrs. Lily Staldn of Riverside, were both 
ill for some years with heart trouble. I told 
them of my experience with coffee, and in- 
duced them to drop it and take up Postum 
Food Coffee. Mrs. Moore was cured, and 
three months after making the change Mrs. 
Staldn wrote that she had been relieved more 
from leaving off coffee and using Postum 
than she had obtained from any medicines. 

“T am naturally a. strong advocate of 
Postum.” Ina Maud Magee, 122 N. Johnson 
St., E. Los Angeles, California. 
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AAV TYNE: 


3 Don’t tie the top of your 
=) jelly and preserve jars in 
7> the old fashioned way. Seal 

them by the new, quick, 

absolutely sure way—by 

~ athin coating of pure, 

refined Parailine Wax. 

Has no taste or odor. 

Is air tight and acid 

ei | proof. Easily applied. 

we Useful in a dozen other 

/ ways about the house. 

9 W/ Full directions with 
me each pound cake. 

Sold everywhere. 


~\ Made by STANDARD OIL CO- 


Catalogue. 


16 West 28d St. 
New York: {ies Broadway. 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton 8t, 
Boston: 169 Tremont St. 


Philadelphia; 
Chicago: 


924 Chestnut St. 
74 State St. 


KINGSFORD'S 
CORN STARCH 


FOR THE TABLE. 
The Original, Oldest and Best. 


Where To Locate? 


WHY, IN THE TERRITORY 
TRAVERSED BY THE... 


Louisville 
and Nashville 
Railroad, 


the Great Central Southern Crunkline, 


“ELI (ee 
KENTUCKY, TENNESSEE, 
ALABAMA, 
MISSISSIPPI, FLORIDA, 


WHERE 
Farmers, Fruit Growers, 
Stock Raisers, Manufacturers, 
Investors, Speculators, 
and Money Lenders 


will find the greatest chance in the United States to 
make ‘‘big money” by reason of abundance and cheap- 
ness of 
LAND ano FARMS, 
TIMBER anv STONE, 
IRON ano COAL, 
LABOR—EVERYTHING! 


Free sites, financial assistance, and freedom from 
taxation, for the manufacturer. 

Land and farms at $1.00 per acre and upwards, and 
500,000 acres in West Florida that can be taken gratis 
under U. S. Homestead laws. 

Stockraising in the Gulf Coast District will make 
enormous profits. 

HALF FARE EXCURSIONS THE FIRST AND THIRD 
TUESDAYS OF BACH MONTH. 

Let us know what you want, and we will tell you 
where and how to get it—but don’t delay as the 
country is filling up rapidly. 

Printed matter, maps and all information free. 

Address, R. J. WEMYSS, 


General Immigration and Industrial Agent 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Mention this paper. 
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Bishop Courtney of Nova Scotia gave an ad- 
dress. It is expected that by Jan. Ist next, 
All Saints’ Church will be free from debt. St. 
George’s Church, Hamilton, has prospered 
during the year. Amongst other things, an 
organ and land adjoining the church have 
been purchased. 


Diocese of Huron. 


More than half the $10,000 to be raised by 
the parish of Memorial Church as a Century 
Fund, has been given. Bishop Baldwin con- 
secrated St. John’s Church, Brantford, the 
First Sunday after Easter, and held a Con- 
firmation on the evening of the same day in 
Grace Church. The Bishop is now quite re- 
covered from his severe illness. 


Diocese of Rupert’s Land. 

As THERE is no debt on St. John’s Cathe- 
dral, Winnipeg, the congregation are giving 
aid to other parishes, and. vigorously helping 
the Century Fund. A Church Lads’ Brigade 
has been organized in connection with Christ 
Church, Winnipeg. St. George’s congregation 
in that city, in response to Archbishop 
Machray’s appeal for a century effort on the 
part of Manitoba parishes, are talking of the 
enlargement of the church and the building of 
a parish house and rectory as a thanksgiving 
offering for the benefits of the past century. 


Diocese of Nova Scotia. 


BisHor CourTNEY has been invited by 
Archbishop Machray, Primate of Canada, to 
represent the Canadian Church at the cere- 
monies to be held in Australia next July and 
August, to commemorate the founding of the 
Chureh of England in that great country. 
Bishop Courtney will leave as soon as the 
synod of his Diocese is over. The report of 
the vestry of St. Paul’s Church, Halifax, 
shows a large increase over previous years in 
the offerings of the congregation. 


Diocese of Ottawa. 

A SEPARATE deanery is about to be formed 
including the city and suburbs of Ottawa. 
The annual meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
of the Diocese is to be held at Cornwall, June 
6th, 7th, and 8th. Bishop Hamilton hopes to 
be present unless prevented by Confirmation 
appointments. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


THE Nineteenth Century for April is a 
rather bellicose number, so to speak, since it 
contains no less than six articles dealing 
directly or indirectly with the war in South 
Africa, besides another article on “The French 
Army.” Of the aforesaid six articles, the 
most important is that on “The Boers and the 
Native Question,” by the Rev. Dr. Wirgman, 
Canon of Grahamstown Cathedral. He shows 
clearly that “the flag of the Boer republics 
and the flag of Great Britain represent two 
entirely incompatible ideals of right and 
wrong, of justice and injustice. They cannot 
coexist any longer upon this sub-continent of 
South Africa. It is a question of the survival 
of the fittest, and, quite apart from national 
feeling and patriotic fervor, there is no doubt 
in the mind of any right-minded man who 
knows the facts, that peace, order, and justice 
to the natives can only be secured in South 
Africa under the Union Jack, as the symbol 
of political and religious liberty.” 

But to a Churchman, the most interesting 
article in this number is “A Liberal Catholic 
View of the Case of Dr. Mivart,” by Robert 
Edward Dell, late Editor of The Weekly 
Register,an R. C. publication. It is a scathing 
arraignment of the Jesuits and the reaction- 
ary school of Roman Catholic theologians 
inspired by them. Such plain speaking has 
not been heard for many a day. The paper 
is too long and too full of important matter 
to admit of an adequate summary, and we 
hope to present our views upon it in.a separ- 
ate article by one of our contributors. The 
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SAUCE 


& Genuine worcestershire” 


i Mans all Chafing-dish cookery palatable \ 


and 


digestible. 


—.Gives a delicate flavor.to 


Welsh rane bHal Lobster- r Newburgh, Oysters, etc.. 


SIGNATURE 


? Ca Sethe, og XLlaraeind 


\ De 


opinions and statements of Mr. Dell are cal- 
culated to ereate considerable commotion in 
the Roman Obedience. 


TuE May number of Hverybody’s Magazine 
is full of that sugar-coated information of 
which its conductors are making a specialty. 
The “Simple Explanation” for the month des- 
cribes in plain language the working of the 
telephone—‘“‘one of the simplest but most sen- 
sitive contrivances known to the electrical 
mechanician.” The series of articles on the 
“biggest things” in American industries is 
continued in this number by a description of 
“The Greatest Shipyard in the World.” <A 
very interesting article is a collection of the 
experiences of eight or ten prominent stage 
people, telling of that moment when Oppor- 
tunity first reached a hand to them. The 
article is entitled, “The Turning Point in my 
Career.” “Helping the Cubans to help Them- 
selves” is a plain.statement of a great char- 
ity, whose workings are not widely known to 
the public at:large. It treats of the founda- 
tion and operation of the Cuban Orphan Soci- 
ety, which has undertaken the task of feeding 
and educating as many as it can of the little 
ones in Cuba, whom the merciless decrees of 
“Butcher Weyler” left homeless, orphaned, 
and destitute. The short stories in the num- 
ber are bright, original, and good. 


ARCHBISHOP BENSON said: “Well enough 
do I love the ideal surpliced choir. But 
where the surpliced men, through ignorant 
fear, through contempt, or through low tones 
of life, are none of them communicants; 
where no one expects the surpliced lads to 
grow up devout Churchmen, it is hard to 
see why they should minister to God for us 
in holy things. Where there is less rever- 
ence, less awe, there is no gain to worship in 
expelling the religious men and women who 
sang together.” 


Brain Workers. 
iHorsford's Acid Phosphate 


Strengthens the exhausted and con- 
fused brain, relieves nervous headache 
and induces refreshing sleep. 

Genuine bears name Horsrorb’s on wrapper, 


IF YOU HAVE 


Rheumatism 


and drugs and doctors fail to cure you write to me, 
andI willsend you free a trial package of a simple 
remedy, which cured me and thousands of others, 
among them cases of over 50 years’ standing. ‘Thisis 
no humbug or deception but an honest remedy that 
youcan test withoutspending acent. Itrecently cured 
a lady who had been an inyalid for 52 yearse Address 


JOHN A. SMITH, 605 GermaniaBldg.,Milwaukee,Wis 


John Duncans Sons, 
Oe ee York. 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE 


[2D ID, 
LOW RATBS ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED EXCURSIONS IN PULLMAN 

s. TOURIST SLEEPERS. 


CHOICE OF TWO ROUTES. 


BOSTON EVERY WEDNESDAY 
SCENIC } CHICAGO THURSDAY 
ROUTE <~ SAINT PAUL * THURSDAY 
Leaves }| KANSAS CITY ‘* PRIDAY 
OMAHA FRIDAY 


via Colorado Springs and etl Lake to California 
and Pacific Coast Points. . 
CHICAGO EVERY TUESDAY 
pet ty SAINT PAUL ‘¢ TUESDAY 
ROUT KANSAS CITY ‘* WEDNESDAY 
Leavis DES MOINES ‘‘ WEDNESDAY 
OMAHA ‘* WEDNESDAY 
via Pt.Worth and Et Paso toLos Angeles and San 
Francisco. 


These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evie 
dence that we offer the best. 

We solicit correspondence and think that the 
inducements we can offer will convince you of 
the superiority of this line, 

For full information and free literature address 


HOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P; A., Chicago. 


. 


Travel 
Without 
Worry. 


Is easy on the. personally’ es-’ 
corted excursions to California 
via the Santa Fe Route. 


The excursion conductor assumes 
the care, leaving only the enjoy- 
ment to patrons. 

Three times a week from Chica- 
go and Kansas City. 


Full information furnished by 


T. A- GRADY, 


Manager California Tourist Service. : 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, - 


109 Adams Street, Chicago. 


9 For Fine and- 
Medium Write. 
ing—303, 404, 608, 
604 H, F., 601 EB. Fe 
’ THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 


Stub Points=1008, 1071, 1083. 

For Vertical Writinge 1045 
(Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 
1047 (Multiscript), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


Court-House § ».les=1064, 1065, 1066, and others. 
MADE 


Refrigerators 35. 


Mc CRAY REFRIGERATOR & COLD STORAGE CO. co. : 
122 Mill Street ---.--.---...- KENDALLVILLE INv. 


‘*Fool’s haste is nae speed.”’ 
Don’t hurry the work unless 
you use 
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Price, 5 Gents. 
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PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO, 


k=" COMMUNICATIONS: FOR ALL TO BE ADDRESSED TO MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Che Young Churchman 


An illustrated paper for the Children of 


' the Church, and for Sunday Schools. 


WrrEKLY: 80 cents per year. In quanti- 
ties of 10 or more to one address, 54 cents 
per copy per year, with a further discount 
of 10 per cent if paid in advance. . 

MontTuuy: 20-cents per year. In quantli- 
ties of 10 or more to one address, 121% cents 
per copy per year, with a further discount 
of 10 per cent if paid in advance. 


Che Shepherd's Arms 


An illustrated paper for the little ones of 
the Church and for Infant and Primary 
Classes. Printed on rose-tinted paper. 

WrrELY: 40 cents_per year. In quanti- 
ties of 10 or more to one address, 30 cents 
per copy per year, with a further discount 
of 10 per cent if paid in advance. 

MonrTHuy: 15 cents per year. In quanti- 
ties of 10 or more to one address, 8 cents 
per copy per year, with a further discount 
of 10 per cent if paid in advance. 


Che Living Mhurch 


A Weekly Record of the News, the Work, and the 
Thought of the Church. Subscription Price, $2.50 per 
year. If paid in advance, $2.00. To the Clergy, $1.50 
per year. 

GLUB RATES. 

Tuer Living CHurRcH (weekly) and TH Youna 

CHURCHMAN (weekly), $2.50 per year. 


Tun Livinc CHurcH (weekly), Tam YouNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and THm SHEPHERD’s ARMS (weekly), 
$2.80 per year. 

Tue LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THn YouNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and Tun LiviING CHURCH QUARTERLY, 
$2.75 per year. 

Tup Liyine CHurRCcH (weekly), Tun YouNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), Tam SHmPHRD’s ARMS (weekly), and 
THe LIVING CHURCH QUARTHRLY—a combination de- 
sirable in every family—$3.00 per year. 


Che Living Church Quarterly 


Containing a Church Almanac and Kalendar 
for the Year, issued at Advent; followed 
quarterly by smaller issues containing the 
Clergy List corrected. Nearly 700 pages per 
year. Price 25 cts. for all. 


Evening Prayer Leaflet 


Contains the full Hvening Prayer with Col- 
lect, Psalter, and 4 Hymns, published week- 
ly in advance for every Sunday evening. 
For distribution in churches. Price in quan- 
Transient 
orders, 50 ects. per hundred copies. A num- 
ber of special editions for special occasions. 


tities, 25 cts. per copy per year. 
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Of old, the author, the thinker, 
the teacher, were, like the mer- 
chant, slaves of the pen. 


Remington Standard 
‘T ypewriter 


liberated all. It keeps pace with the flying thought. Gives greater freedom to both brain and hand to do 
-¢ More Work and Better Work than ever before. 


Anyone : THE NEW MODELS EMBODY TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF EXPERIENCE. 


| WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT ,327 Broadway, New York. 
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FN that is preferable in Clerical 
Garments—the Sack Suits [either 


Full or Semi-clerical] are $18.50. 
The Frock Suits are $21.00. These 
prices are for Suit with single breasted 
if the Cassock vest is 
$1.00 addi- 


clerical vest; 
preferred the price is 
tional. 


Ce 


E. O. THOMPSON’S SONS, 
908 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


se 


Measure form and sample promptly 
on request. 
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OBLONG 48 MO 
Prayer Books 


and Hymnals 


vey 5x25¢x3g inches. 
THE Most CONVENIENT AND HANDSOMEST 
EDITION OF THE PRAYER BOOK AND 
HYMNAL YET PUBLISHED. 


Send for illustrated price list, free. 


E.&J.B. Young & Co., ° "ney skk. 
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Prayer 
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Tue Evening Prayer Leaflet, which has 
been published for a number of years by The 
Young Churchman Co., and is used very ex- 
tensively in the regular services of many par- 
ishes, is.also issued in a number of editions 
for special occasions. At this time we call 


especial attention to 
No. 60. 


A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 


appropriate for the evening of Memorial Day 
and the Fourth of July. Price 50 cts. per 


hundred; and 


No. 68. 


A FLOWER SERVICE. 


containing music as well as words. Services 
of this character are very popular in Eng- 
land, and may easily be made a feature of 
the spring for this country. Price, $1.00 per 
hundred. 

Samples sent free on application. Full 
list of special editions also on request. 
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ADDRESS: 


THE YOUNG GHURCHMAN CO., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Diving Church. 
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‘The Cambridge School for 


GIRLS & 


Familiarly called ‘‘The Gilman School’’ 
aims to develop the best type of womanhood that re- 
finement and intellectual training can produce. The 
ideal is the highest, and no detail is too small for the 
personal attention of the Director, Mr. ARTHUR GIL- 
MAN. Each course is suited to the pupil and not the 
pupil to the course, and the pupils are provided with 
such careful and kindly attention as a mother desires 
for a daughter when away from home. 

The Manual describes the school. 


g No. 38 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Massachussetts. 
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GRAFTON HALL, SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


College, Preparatory, and Graduate Courses. 
cial Advantages in 
Language, 
Music and 
Art, 
Individual Rooms. Modern Equipment. 
REv. B. TALBOT ROGERS, M.A., Warden. 


Spe- 


KEMPER HALL, Kenosha, Wis. 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of 
St.Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 
21, 1899. References: Rt. Rey. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., 
Milwaukee; Rt. Rey. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; 
Rt. Rev. Geo. F. Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; David 
B. Lyman, Esq., Chicago; W. D. Kerfoot. Esq., Chi- 
cago. Address, THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, Knoxville, III. 


Now in its Thirty=-third Year. 
Prominent Families in many States, during a third 
of a century, have been patrons of this Institution. 
Students are received at any time when there is a 
vacancy. Escort is furnished from Chicago without 
charge. Address, 
RrEvy. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector, 


WATERMAN HALL, Sycamore, Ill. 
THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, 
D.D., D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. 
Board and tuition, $300 per school year. Address, 
Rey. B. F. FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore,Ill. 


EPISCOPAL HIGH SCHOOL OF VIRGINIA, 
Near Alexandria. 


For Boys. Sixty-first year. 
sent on application. 


L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


Illustrated catalogue 


RACINE COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


“The school that makes manly boys.” Graduates 
enter any university. Diploma admits to Univer- 
sities of Michigan and Wisconsin. Address, 

Rey. H. D. ROBINSON, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


64th year. Overlooks the Hudson. Magnificent 
and healthful in location. with exceptionally efficient 
instructors. Military discipline. 
J. B. BISBER, A. M.,,Prin., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


KNICKERBACKER HALL, Indianapoiis, Ind. 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. School year 
begins September 26th 1960. College preparation and 
special courses. Enlarged grounds and new building 
ready in September. 

MARY HELEN YERKES, 
SUSAN HILL YERKES, 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 


Norwalk, Conn. 
29th year. Primary, Academic,and College Prepar- 
atory courses. Music, Art, and the languages. Care- 
ful attention to morals and manners. New build- 
ings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


i Principals. 


UNLIEEOTHER BELLS 
\ SWEETES, MORE DUB- 
PABL ER PRICE, 
2 GUA FREE CATALOGUE 
SH retss. 


TELL 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


CHURCH BELLS anc'Peats 


Best quality on earth. Get our price. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore-Md. 


OF ALL KINDS. 
PHENIX FURNITURE CO., Eau Claire, Wis. 


BChe Luctke Church Art Works, 


Tract Building, New York. 
CHURGH OR MONUMENTAL WORK. 
We have the latest, cheapest and best designs 

n this country. Illustrated list sent free. 
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CHURCH ART WORKS 


240 W. 27th St., N. Y: 


FORMERLY 
41 UNIVERSITY PLACE. 


¥¥ OSCAR LUETKE, 


Ai ARTIST. 
on a MEMORIALS 
<3 Aly SIN] 


Metal, Wood, Marble, Glass 


ESTABLISHED 1886. 
Send for Catalogue. 


COX SONS & VINING 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, 
Choir Vestments, 
Embroideries and Materials, 
Custom Made Clerical Clothing 


COLEGATE ART GLASS CO, 


Established in 1860 by E. Colegate. 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS AND BRASSES, 
Highest award Augusta Exposition, 1891. 

318 West 13th Street, New York. 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 


GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS. 


27-29 South Clinton Street, - - Chicago, Ill. 


Church Cushions. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our free 
book. Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St., N. Y. 


MENEELY BELL CO., 


CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager 
Troy, N. Y., and Néw York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells, 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. (87 Send for 
Catalogue. The C. 8. BELLCO., Hillsboro,O, 


‘vo s 
De ave FURAN SHED 25,000 1620, 


pee TEED & CO] PUREST, BEST 


SWEST-TROY.N. YIGAL METAL 


CHIMES. Ere. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


Church Bells, Chimes and Peals of Best 
Quality. Address, 
Old Established 


3 BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
€ = THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati,0. 
Beh: ton 


Monuments “2 


CELTIC CROSSES A SPECIALTY 
CHAS. G. BLAKE & CO. 720 Woman’s Temple, Chicago. 


CHURC WINDOWS, 


FURNITURE. 


R. G. GEISSLER, % Marble and Metal Work 
56 West 8th St. (near 6th Ave.), New York 
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Spain is in a ferment over an unpopular scheme of taxation 
which has been promulgated by the government, and against 
which the people seem to have risen in rebellion. In Madrid 
and the larger towns, on the tenth instant, the stores were closed 
at noon, and the opera houses and theatres at night, as a 
simultaneous protest against the government measures. There 
have been riots in many parts of the country, and the situation 
is most grave. The unhappy kingdom is reduced to a state 
where the people either cannot, or will not, pay the exorbitant 
demands which are made upon them for the support of their 
wretched government. 


Tus strike of the street car employes in St. Louis is only 
another dreary chapter in the warfare waged by demagogues 
who receive salaries from hard-working laboring men, and feel 
that they must stir up trouble of this nature in order to vindicate 
their right to their salaries. The same individuals who have 
stirred up this present trouble in St. Louis, are those who 
brought such misery upon the street car employes in Milwaukee 
and in Cleveland, by which they not only permanently lost their 
means of livelihood, but were reduced in many cases to great 
destitution from which they have not yet recovered. It is a 
strange phase in the social condition of this country, that a 
minority of laborers, because they are organized, should be able 
to convince reasonable people that they have the right to pre- 
yent other laborers from pursuing honest avocations by riot or 
by force. There are undoubtedly grievances on the part of the 
laboring men from time to time that can better be redressed by 
collective action than by individual complaint. When, however, 
such utter incapacity to care for the interests of the laboring 
men, which in altogether too large manner are confided to them, 
is shown by leaders of the character of Mahon and the like, it is 
time for the workingman to see that he is treated as a chess man 
on a board, to be played by parties who have proved their incom- 
‘petence, if not worse; but that unlike the chess man, the result 
can be only misery and loss to himself and his family—while the 
salary of the agitator alone continues unimpaired. 


TueEre is this to be said for the Populists who have been in 
convention at Cincinnati, and who have nominated an inde- 
pendent Presidential ticket—they are sincere. They are clearly 
not in politics for the sake of the offices that can be wrested from 
the grasp of larger political organizations. They hope by agita- 
tion to promote reforms in the government, which they believe 
to be important. As for the first plank in their platform, de- 
manding the initiative and referendum, it is only reasonable to 

say that this might be successful in a very small and compact 
community such as is Switzerland, but that it has been a failure 
wherever it has been tried in this country. It has been tried 
oftener than would be supposed at first thought, since voters are 
very frequently called upon to express an opinion at the polls as 
to municipal affairs, whether there should be municipal owner- 
ship of one character or another and the like, and also in con- 
nection with constitutional amendments in many states; and 
the almost invariable result is that so few ballots are cast one way 
or the other, as to make it altogether impossible to consider the 
result’as the will of the people. The simple fact has been 
repeatedly established, that the people, using the term in the 
abstract, will not give the time or thought to matters that are 
referred to them, and that it is altogether hopeless to try to com- 
pel them to assume either the initiative or the referendum to any 
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larger extent than they are already called upon reluctantly to 
declare. As for the balance of the planks, the most that can be 
said about them is that they are sincere, and this is more than 
can often be said for the platforms of larger and more important 
parties. SSS = 

Russia has at last put an end to the worst forms of deporta- 
tion to Siberia. There is to be no longer arbitrary exile with- 
out trial, and the transportation of convicted criminals is to be 
attended with much less barbarity than has heretofore prevailed. 
There are to be central prisons erected for their temporary recep- 
tion, and they are not to be herded together like cattle en masse. 
It is said that at the present time there are some three hundred 
thousand exiles in Siberia, one-half of whom have been sent 
there without trial. About one-third of these have settled down 
to make the best of their condition, and are pursuing some trade 
or avocation, while the remainder have taken to a nomadic life, 
and live by robbery, arson, and other acts of violence. 


It 1s very humiliating that at the outset of our career of 
humanity in'reorganizing the government in Cuba, we are face 
to face with an embezzlement on the part of American postal 
officials,in which the loss is said to be upwards of $100,000,if not 
more. That this will be a blow to American prestige in that 
island, cannot be doubted. Bad men will appear in the best of 
company at any time, and no precautions can altogether eradicate 
the danger of bad appointments. At the same time, this may be 
said to be another evidence, if any more were needed, of the 
absolute necessity of this government, first, to place its diplo- 
matic and civil service on an entirely different basis, recognizing 
collegiate training in the field of International Law and Inter- 
national relations, and in all events appointing men to office for 
better than political reasons. We sincerely hope that the United 
States government will promptly make good the loss to Cuban 
funds, and thus do what is yet within our power to counteract 
the bad impression made in Cuba. It will not be strange if the 
movement for immediate independence in that island, should 
lead to attacks on the American provisional government, as 
being only an ‘exchange of nationality, whereby they were for- 
merly robbed by Spaniards and are now robbed by Americans. 
Only by thus making good the loss, and by punishing the parties 
concerned to the fullest extent of the law, can the disgrace be 
wiped out. 


Lorp Sauispury’s address to the Primrose League, and Sen- 
ator Lodge’s speech in the Senate, bear points of decided resem- 
blance. Both have somewhat lugubriously declared that their 
respective nations must prepare to defend their possessions and 
their institutions by force and not trust to the precarious friend- 
ship of other powers. Both are right, and both are wrong. If Lord 
Salisbury had in mind the continually recurring anti-English 
sentiment in the United States, it is only fair to remember that 
the United States is in every respect a cosmopolitan nation, in 
which all shades of foreign opinion are reflected. It ought not to 
seem strange that Irish disaffection and German prejudice are 
vividly reflected in the United States,in which Irish and Germans 
are settled. The British safeguard from such hostility in Amer- 
ica, even if it should overcome the friendly sympathy of native 
Americans, lies in the maintenance of the Monroe Doctrine of 
non-interference. In spite of words, this policy is not likely to 
be abandoned. As for Mr. Lodge’s speech, the answer may here 
be surmised. It is to the interest of Europe to respect the 
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Monroe Doctrine so long as the United States respects that 
portion of it relating to abstaining from participation in Eur- 
opean politics. We have ourselves laid down the proposition 
that the Monroe Doctrine can only be ultimately maintained by 
some training of the Latin American peoples toward a greater 
stability of character—first in the individual and then in the 
nation. ; 


Kroonstap, which was oceupied by the British troops on 
Saturday of last week, is the last point of importance on the 
railroad before the Transvaal line is reached. Here the capital 
of the Free State was hastily fixed when the occupation of 
Bloemfontein was imminent. The government has now fled 


Diocesan Conventions. 


TENNESSEE. 

HE Sixty-eighth Annual Convention of the Church in the Dio- 

C cese of Tennessee met in Trinity Church, Clarksville (the Rev. 

W. J. Miller, rector), on May 9th and continued its sessions 
throughout the following day. The attendance of clerical and lay 
delegates was quite up to the average. The routine business was 
promptly despatched; and the convention was throughout charac- 
terized by earnestness, harmony, and an evident desire to further the 
ends of the Church. The only measure of an unusual character 
adopted was a revision of the system of assessments hitherto in 
vogue. Few changes were made in the list of Diocesan officers and 
Standing Committee, which are as follows: 

Secretary, the Rey. Arthur Howard Noll, of Somerville; Assist- 
ant Secretary, the Rev. Thomas D. Windiate, of Sewanee; Treasurer, 
Mr. George M. Darrow, of Murfreesboro; Registrar, B. Lawton Wig- 
gins, LL.D.; Chancellor, Mr. Albert T. McNeal; Historiographer, the 
Rey. Arthur Howard Noll; Standing Committee, the Rev. F. P. 
Davenport, D.D.; the Rey. George Patterson, D.D.; the Rev. Stephen 
H. Green; Mr. M. B. Trezevant; and Mr. James A. Austin. 

The Rev, Dr. Davenport, of Calvary Church, Memphis, preached 
the Convention sermon, from I. Tim. iii. 15. The Bishop’s address 
read at the session of the Convention held on the night of the 9th, 
showed some substantial gains made by the Church in the Diocese 
of Tennessee during the past year. The number of Confirmations 
(421) was more than the average for the last ten years, and for the 
first time in the history of the Church in Tennessee the number of 
communicants reported considerably exceeds six thousand. 

The thirteenth annual meeting of the Diocesan Branch of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary was held on the 8th of May in Trinity Church, 
Clarksville. The Bishop preached at the morning service and the 
Rey. Dr. Davenport at evening prayer. Admirable papers were read 
®by Mrs. E. A. Bazett-Jones and Mrs. W. E. Norvell—the former upon 
the “Life and Work of Bishop Pilkington,” the latter upon “Impres- 
sions gained from attendance upon the recent Ecumenical Mission 
Conference in New York.” The officers of the Auxiliary were re- 
elected as follows: Mrs. John Shortridge, of Memphis, President ; 
Mrs. Telfair Hodgson, of Sewanee, Secretary; Mrs. W. D. Yale, of 
Nashville, Treasurer. 


GEORGIA. 

HE seventy-eighth annual Convention of the Diocese of Georgia 
C met in St. Paul’s Church, Albany, May 9th and 10th. 

As has been customary for some years, the State Council of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, composed of Delegates from all the 
chapters in the Diocese, held its meeting on the day preceding the 
meeting of the Convention. These meetings are intended to be rather 
devotional,and instructive than purely business, though the neces- 
sary business of the year is also transacted. The general subject of 
consideration at this meeting was “The Call to Service.” At the 
morning session, after the opening service and organization, the 
Council discussed the subject of “‘What the Individual Member can 
do—for his brother members—for the Chapter officers—for other men 
—for the Junior Department.” Speeches were made and papers read 
on the several subdivisions by special appointees, and the subject was 
then thrown open for general discussion. Many interesting experi- 
ences were related, and many helpful suggestions made. The opening 
part of the afternoon session was devoted to the annual business 
meeting. Mr. Edward S. Elliott of Savannah was re-elected Presi- 
dent, Mr. A. A. Gould of Brunswick, Secretary, and Mr. T. E. Berry, 
of Columbus, Treasurer. The new office of Secretary for the Junior 
Department was created and the incumbent made an ex-officio mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee. Mr. W. A. Taylor, of Macon, was 
elected to the position. After the business meeting followed a con- 
ference on the second division of the quoted subject: “What the 
Chapter can do—in the neighborhood—in the parish—in the Bible 
Class—in Missions.” 

In the evening there was a public service with addresses on the 
following subjects: “Continue instant in Prayer;” “Moreover it is 
required of Stewards that they be found faithful;” “And who is my 
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some sixty or seventy miles to the eastward, to Lindsey, near the 
eastern boundary line. It should not, however, be hastily gath- 
ered that war in the Free State is over. The Boer army has 
retired to a position on the Vaal river, and many points must be 
occupied by the British before the Free State can be said to be 
in complete possession. Very likely another delay will now 
ensue before Lord Roberts moves northward again, as it is neces- 
sary to possess securely each district between his army and his 
source of supplies, and to prevent a flank movement of the Boers 
which would cut off his communication and compel a counter 
march. Yet notwithstanding, the end seems to be in sight, 
though not in the immediate future. There must be another 
hard conflict before peace can be foreshadowed. 


neighbor?” The Diocesan Convention opened on Wednesday, May 
9th, at 9 a.m., with a special service and celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion. In place of a sermon, the Bishop read his annual address. 
It opened with a memorial of the Bishops of the Church and the 
priests of the Diocese deceased during the past year. Then followed 
a glowing charge to the clergy and to the convention, after which he 
took up in detail the work of the Church in the Diocese. Under the 
head of Diocesan Missions, the gratifying fact was mentioned that the 
salaries of all missionaries had been paid in full to May Ist, and a 
comfortable balance remained in the treasury. Noteworthy advance 
was reported from nearly all points. Special acknowledgement was 
made of the help received from the American Church Building Fund 
Commission for the construction of churches at many points in the 
Diocese, and the clergy were urged to take offerings for the Commis- 
sion and to bring its work to the notice of their congregations. The 
general mission field was reviewed with especial reference to our new 
possessions, China, and Brazil; the Spirit of Missions, was eulogized 
as the best and most interesting of the missionary magazines, and the 
laity were especially urged to take and read it. 

The Bishop made a strong appeal for a supply of native clergy. 
He quoted at length from a letter from a professor in the Theological 
Department at Sewanee, showing the supply was less than the 
demand. The clergy were asked to use renewed efforts to bring de- 
vout young men into the ministry. 

The subject of parish endowment was briefly discussed and a 
suggestion was made that the Committee on the State of the Church 
in their report outline a plan for the creation of a parochial reserve 
fund. 

The division of the Diocese was touched on, its advantages briefly 
reviewed, and the Convention was asked to give the matter its serious 
consideration. 

In conclusion, the various Diocesan institutions were considered 
and their condition—uniformly good—was made the subject of com- 
ment. : 

AFTER the opening service the Convention was organized for 
business and the Rey. F. F. Reese, of Christ Church, Macon, was for 
the ninth consecutive year elected Secretary. During the remainder 
of the morning session, only routine business was transacted. 

At the afternoon session, a minute in memory of the Rey. A. G. 
P. Dodge was read by the Bishop and received standing by the Con- 
vention. The Committee on Division of the Diocese made a report 
of what had been done and asked to be continued until next year in’ 
order that the legal questions involved might be definitely determined 
before the matter is brought before the Convention for final action. 
An invitation was received and accepted to hold the next session of 
the Convention in Emmanuel Church, Athens. The date of the Con- 
vention was fixed for May 10th. 

According to custom, the first evening session of the Convention 
was devoted to the subject of Diocesan Missions. The report of the 
Treasurer of Diocesan Missions and of the Secretary of the Board of 
Missions were presented and read. The Archdeacons, Rev. W. M. 
Walton and Rev. Harry Cassil, made detailed reports of the work 
under their charge. $5,000 was appropriated for the work of the 
ensuing year, to be apportioned among the parishes by the Committee 
on Missions. 

On the morning of the second day the Convention exchanged tele-. 
graphic greetings with the Conventions of South Carolina and Ten- 
nessee, in session respectively at Aiken and Clarksville. The annual 
elections formed the principal business of the morning, They re-— 
sulted as follows: . ea 

Treasurer of Diocese, W. K. Miller; Treasurer of Diocesan Mis- 
sions, R. C. Dessansure; Chancellor, F. H. Miller; Registrar, Wm. N. 
Hawks. Standing Committee, Rev. F. F. Reese, Rev. C. C. Williams, 
D.D., Rev. C. H. Strong, Messrs. A. C. Cunningham, F. H. Miller, 
Z. D. Harrison. Delegates to the Missionary Council, Rey. M. Camp- 
bell Stryker, Mr. C. Lucien Jones. Board of Missions, Rev. Messrs. 
Pise, Knight, and Judd, Messrs. Trezevant, McPherson, and Read. 
Members at large of the General Chapter of the Cathedral, Rev. 
Messrs. Scully, Pise, Beatty, and Davidson, and Mr. O. A. Coleman. 

At the afternoon session it was decided to make the assessment 
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for the Bishop’s salary and Convention Expenses on the same basis 
as last year, but the sliding scale of percentages was raised one per 
cent. throughout. 


sent to the Convention a canon providing for the formation within 


the Diocese of a Convocation of Colored People. 


At the evening session an amendment to the canons was presented 
by the Rey. Harry Cassil, placing parochial and missionary clergy on 
the same basis in regard to Convention representation. Mr. G. R. 


_ Dessausure presented a resolution that on Sunday, May 13th, every 


priest in charge of a self-supporting parish should preach a sermon 
on Diocesan Missions, and that the lay delegates unite with the 
priests in pressing the matter on the people. 

; The remainder of the session was occupied chiefly in routine 
business, and at midnight the Convention sang the Doxology, and 
after the benediction by the Bishop, adjourned, after a session of only 
two days. 


WASHINGTON. 


HE Diocesan Convention opened on May 9th, in St. John’s 
,Chureh, the Holy Communion being celebrated by the Bishop, 


-assisted by Archdeacon Childs, Drs. Elliott and Mackay-Smith, and 
the Rev. Messrs 


. A. 8. Johns and R. T. Kerfoot. 
a charge to the Diocese. 


The Bishop delivered 
At the afternoon session, the Rey. A. S. 


A committee was appointed to draw up and pre- | 
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Committee, Rev. T. J. Packard, Rev. John H. Elliott, D.D., Rev. 
Alfred Harding, Rey. R. H. McKim, D.D., Mr. J. Holdsworth Gordon, 
Mr. Charles H. Stanley, and Mr. S. W. Tulloch; Chancellor, Mr. 
Charles H. Stanley; Board of Missions, Rey. Alexander Mackay- 
Smith, D.D., Rey. J. A. Aspinwall, and Rev. J. B. Perry, and Messrs. 
W. D. Baldwin, H. BE. Pellew, W. A. Gardner, and E. N. Waters. 
Trustees of the Superannuated Clergymen Fund: Rev. W. L. Devries, 
Ph.D., Rey. Thomas A. Johnstone, and Rey. C. I. LaRoche; Mr. O. B. 
Hallam and Mr. H. A. Cady. 

Two new canons were adopted, numbered XV. and XVI. Canon 
XV. divides the Diocese into three Archdeaconries, for the purpose 
of missionary work. Of these, one Archdeaconry consists of the 
District of Columbia, one consists of Montgomery and Prince George 
counties, and the third, of Charles and St. Mary counties, the two 
latter districts being both within the state of Maryland. Canon XVI. 


relates to the Superannuated Clergy Fund, and provides for the elec- 


tion of a board of three clergymen and two laymen, to conduct the 
affairs of the fund. 


DALLAS. 


HE Diocesan Council opened at St. Matthew’s Cathedral on Tues- 
day, May 8th, with a celebration of the Holy Communion, at 
which the Rey. Dr. Fenn was preacher. In addition to the routine 
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Johns was re-elected Secretary, the Rev. Messrs. Griffith and Johnston 
being named as assistants. The routine reports were read, and there 
Was a discussion on the proposed District Code now pending in Con- 
gress, which in the opinion of some of the delegates, raised difficulties 
with regard to parishes of the Protestant Episcopal Church. The 
statute law relating to such parishes at the present time is based on 
the Acts of the'/Assembly of the State of Maryland in 1798, which are 
still in force in the District of Columbia. The proposed code abol- 
ishes the old Maryland laws, thus sweeping away the statute under 
which our parishes were organized. It was felt that large complica- 
tions would ensue if radical changes in the law relating to the Chureh 
should be adopted, for the reason that a portion of the Diocese of 
Washington lies within the limits of the State of Maryland, so that 
there would be two distinct legal codes within the one Diocese, which 
would make Diocesan Neeislation very difficult. At five o’clock, 


_ Bishop Satterlee received the clerical and lay delegates with their 


Wives at his residence. A missionary meeting was held in the even- 
ing, at which committees on Missions and the State of the Church 
reported, and addresses were delivered by the Rev. C. T. Wilson, 


a. among the Mohammedans, and Mr. Eugene Stock, Secre- 


tary of the Church Missionary Society. 
~~" On the second pay, the elections resulted as follows: Standing 


business, the session was made profitable by the reading of papers 
on practical subjects, as follows: “The Church’s Purpose in the 
Season of Lent,” by the Rev. Geo. S. Gibbs; “The Means of Carrying 
out the Purpose,” by the Rey. W. K. Lloyd, D.D.; “The Aids and 
Hindrances to the Purpose,” by the Rev. H. H. Johnston; “Lenten 
Moneys, Their Gathering and Spending,” by the Rey. B. B. Ramage. 
An interesting feature of the second day was the presentation of 
a handsome desk to the Hon. Richard Morgan on the occasion of his 
twenty-fifth annual election as secretary. Bishop Garrett read his 
annual address, in which he alluded to missionary problems con- 
nected with our late national acquisitions. “These possessions,” he 
declared, “present a problem of gov ernment and religion more difli- 
eult than any with which the United States has had to deal with in 
the past.” He said that it is the duty of the nation to provide public 
schools in these lands for children of all colors, and that the diffi- 
culties call for the highest quality of human abilities. He urged the 
clergy to press the needs of missions in these islands. The Bishop 
also made a, plea for higher educational standing for the ministry, 
saying we have outgrown the weapons of a quarter century ago. 
Papers. were again read in the evening, the subjects and speakers 
being as conljerad Sgkcion Missions,” by the Rev. Percy T. Fenn, 
D.D.; “Domestic Missions,” by the Rey. B. S. McKenzie; “The Mis- 
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sion of the Church to Divided Christendom,’ by the Rev, Hudson 
Stuck. 

Elections were held on the third day, resulting generally in the 
choice of the same officials as heretofore. Mr. George A. Preston, of 
Bonham, was elected to fill out the unexpired term as trustee of the 
University of the South, of Judge W. S. Simpkins, who has removed 
from the Diocese. The Board of Missions election resulted in the 
choice of the Rev. B. B. Ramage, J. B. Gibble, and Messrs. Francis 
Shoup and John Catte. Resolutions of congratulation of the 8.P.G. 
were adopted, and Dean Stuck was chosen as an honorary deputy to 
the two hundredth anniversary meeting in London, to present the 
resolutions. 


TEXAS. 


Cc HE fifty-first annual Council of the Diocese commenced its ses- 
sions at Galveston Wednesday morning, the 9th inst., and was 
opened with the administration of the Holy Eucharist, in Grace 
Church, the Bishop officiating, assisted by the Rev. J. R. Carter, 
rector. The Council sermon was preached by the Rey. John R. 
Dunn, rector of Epiphany Church, Calvert, from the Parable of the 
Rich Man and Lazarus. (The clergy are dubious whether the good 
brother meant to take them to represent the Rich Man, or Lazarus.) 
After service the Council was called to order by the Bishop, and 
after organizing and appointing the usual committees the Council 
took, a recess until the afternoon. After re-convening the Bishop 
read his annual address, which was full of encouragement, and 
breathing through and through a spirit of simple faith in the ulti- 
mate success of the Master’s Kingdom in Texas. Perhaps we may 
truly say that the work of the Council, the most important step 
taken in the history of the present Episcopate of the Diocese, was 
accomplished during the afternoon of the first day. After a long 
and serious discussion, in which the leading clergymen of the Diocese 
took part, including such as the Rey. H. E. Bowers, D.D., LL.D., the 
Rey. C. M. Beckwith, the Rev. Frank Page, the Rev. James Noble, 
the Rev. T. W. Jones, and others, a motion was carried to appoint 
a committee to take-into consideration the question of an Episcopate 
Endowment Fund, The committee brought in a simple report, rec- 
ommending that an effort be made to create an Episcopate Endow- 
ment Fund of $100,000.00, and that the Rev. C. M. Beckwith be 
appointed to collect the money. Simple enough, surely, but how 
potent are the two words, hundred thousand dollars, and Beckwith! 
It simply means that it will be done. Mr. Beckwith was taken by 
surprise at the report, but like a true Texan he flinched not. He 
said that he would act, provided his vestry would give its consent. 
A committee of five was appointed to meet the vestry, and after a 
long conference the vestry attended the Council in a body and gave 
its consent, and gave Mr. Beckwith four months’ vacation. The suc- 
cess of this will mean a great deal to the Diocese of Texas, and it 
is fervently hoped that the Lord will open the hearts and the purses 
of wealthy people of the Church to give abundantly towards this 
Fund. 

The proceedings of the second day were preceded by morning 
prayer, said by the Rev. T. W. Jones, of Marshall, and the Rev. H. C. 
Howard, rector emeritus of Palestine, and the day was devoted to 
reports of committees and to a few unimportant changes in the 
wording of some of the canons. On motion of the Rey. H. E. Bowers, 
D.D., LL.D., a greeting was sent to the Convention of the Diocese of 
Dallas, which was in session, and in due time a return greeting was 
received from Bishop Garrett. The election of officers resulted at 
follows: 

Secretary, Robert M. Elgin, Houston; Treasurer, W. V. R. Wat- 
son, Houston; Registrar, the Rev. George L. Crocket, San Augustine; 
Standing Committee, the Rev. Messrs. Thomas B. Lee, C. M. Beck- 
with, B. A. Rogers, and Messrs. R. M. Elgin and W. V. R. Watson; 
Trustees of Church Corporation, Mr. Elgin to succeed himself, and 
Mr. Johnson to succeed Mr. A. S. Richardson, deceased; Diocesan 
Board of Missions, the Rev. Messrs. H. D. Aves, J. R. Carter, T. B. 
Lee, and ‘Messrs. W. C. Henderson, J. L. Brockenbrough, and A. N. 
Leitnaker; Trustees of the University of the South, the Rev. T. 
Walker Jones, Mr. R. L. Brown, Mr. C. L. Johnson, and Mr. G. W. 
Jackson; the Bishop appointed the Hon. George EB. Mann, Chan- 
cellor, the Rev. Messrs. B. A. Rogers, T. B. Lee, and H. D. Aves 
Examining Chaplains; the Rev. Julius W. Bleker, preacher, the Rev. 
H. E. Bowers, D.D., LL.D., alternate, for the next Council. 

During the sessions, the Rt. Rev. James Steptoe Johnston, D.D., 
Bishop of Western Texas, was present, and was warmly received by 
the Council. Bishop Kinsolving, in a few well-spoken words, intro- 
duced Bishop Johnston, who, after a few preliminary remarks of 
greeting, addressed the Council at some length upon the subject of 
Education, and especially of the need and necessities of institutions 
for the Church education of young men for the ministry in Texas. 
He made an earnest plea for the united action on the part of the 
Diocese of Texas with the Missionary Jurisdiction of Western Texas 
in the support of the boys’ school now in successful operation in his 
jurisdiction. 

The report of the Council would not be complete without a ref- 
erence to the missionary meeting on the nights of Wednesday and 
Thursday. At the former the Rev. T. Walker Jones and the Rey. Frank 
Page made very able and edifying addresses on The Church’s Oppor- 
tunity in this Diocese. The Rev. Julius W. Bleker and Mr. W. V. R. 
Watson spoke with much power on The Responsibility of the Clergy 
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and Laity in Parish and Mission Work. On Thursday night the 
Rev. H. D. Aves and the Rev. George L. Crocket spoke in a specially 
convincing way on The Responsibility of each Parish and Mission for 
the Children of the Church; and The Provisions made by the Church 
for the Proper Training of her Children as set forth in the Book 
of Common Prayer. The Bishop at each meeting closed the session 
with a most able address on the different subjects. 

The Council closed its labors on Friday afternoon in peace and 
love—all feeling better for the meetings, and all feeling hopeful that 
the Episcopate Fund will be abundantly blessed by the great Head of 
the Church. 


NEW JERSEY. 


HE One Hundred and Twenty-eighth Convention of the Church 

in the Diocese of New Jersey met at St. James’ Church, Atlantic 

City, on the 8th of May. At 10:30 a.m., the service was begun, a 

long procession of vested clergy attending their Bishop, and a con- . 

gregation filling the edifice. The parish choir, guided by the rector’s 

wife, led the musical worship, which was simple, but impressive 

indeed. The sermon was delivered by the Rev. Harrison B. Wright, 

rector of St. John’s, Somerville, from the text Ephesians iv. 1, 
“Walk worthy of the vocation wherewith ye are called.” 

At noon the Bishop, in the chair, announced the convention 
organized, with 64 clerical and 74 lay delegates present. A resolu- 
tion in memory of the late Secretary of the Convention, Rev. Elvin 
KX. Smith, was presented by Dr. Baker, rector of Princeton, and car- 
ried by a rising vote. The vacant office of Secretary was filled by 
the election of Herbert’ Stanley Smith, rector of Christ Church, 
Lambertville. 


In the afternoon, the Committee on Constitution and Canons 
was elected by ballot, being the same as last year. The Bishop’s 
address being in order, the venerable and beloved prelate delivered 
a charge replete with instruction, sympathy, and encouragement, 
touching tenderly upon the losses to the Diocese and to the Church — 
by the death of Bishops, clergy, and laymen; showing from carefully 
prepared statistics the gratifying growth of the Diocese in spiritual 
and material gifts; pointing hopefully to the promise of future 
progress, and not failing fearlessly to warn the laity against the sin 
of accepting office as wardens and vestrymen merely as honorable 
sinecures, without conscientious devotion of heart, mind and hand 
to the interests of the parish in all temporal matters, especially the 
just and punctual payment of a sufficient support for the clergy. 
The end of a quarter of a century of Episcopal service and the com- 
mencement of another period of life work was dwelt upon, with 
thankfulness to Almighty God. : 


A rule of order was adopted to prevent the meeting of the con- 
vention from occurring in Rogation Week. The report of the com- 
mittee on a plan of mutual fire insurance was received with universal 
approval and recommitted for completion, printing, and transmission 
to all parishes. The plan contemplates an assessment of from 1 to 
4 per cent. on the annual income of each parish, and assures a great 
reduction of the cost of insurance. ‘The committee had given most 
careful study -to the subject. 

At 8 p.m. the church was filled with an unusually numerous and 
interested congregation. After a brief service in which the Bishop 
was assisted by a number of clergy, an address was delivered by the 
Rey. J. A. Ingle, of China. There was universal delight manifested 
and expressed in the straightforward and practical statement of the 
way our missionaries get at the Chinese mind, what they make of 
the heathen, and what sort of Christians they become—‘‘As good as 
the average in our own country.” The Rev. J. F. Olmsted, rector of 
St. Mary’s, Burlington, made the second address, giving the history 
of the work of the S. P. G. in our colonies, especially in New Jersey, 
and presenting a minute expressive of the sentiments of respect and 
gratitude felt by the convention toward the society. By a rising 
vote the convention resolved to forward the minute to the Society on 
the occasion of its bi-centennial celebration in June next. 

- On the second day, after an early celebration and later matins, 
the convention resumed its session, and re-elected as the Standing 
Committee, the Rev. Messrs. A. B. Baker, D.D., Chas. M. Perkins, 
H. H. Oberly, D.D., Richard G. Moses, and Messrs. Richard 8. Con- 
over, J. B. Woodward, Howard Richards, and EH. R. Shubrick. Mr. 
C. E. Merritt was re-elected as Treasurer; the Missionary Council, 
Rev. E. J. Knight and Mr. James Parker, and the Trustee of the 
General Theological Seminary, Rey. Dr. Shields of Princeton. 

In view of the great devotion and success of the missionary 
rector of St. James’, where the convention met, and the eminent 
carefulness of his preparations for the entertainment of the Bishop 
and delegates by means of the kind hospitality of the “hosts of mine 
inn” through this city, a resolution, deftly prepared and forcibly 
presented by Mr. Edward Perine, of Trenton, was unanimously car- 
ried by which, the Trustees of Church Property were enabled to 
relieve the rector of a mortgage upon the rectory, built at his own — 
wise direction and sole responsibility. After the report of the com- 
mittee on the celebration of the 25th anniversary of the Bishop, the 
latter warmly expressed his great appreciation of the generous action 
of the committee and members of his flock, and particularly the del- 
icate and gratifying manner in which their good will toward himself 
had been shown. 

The Finance Committee reported a resolution, which was carried, 
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to assess 7 per cent. of the rector’s salary for Episcopal Fund, and 
2 per cent. of the sum for convention expenses. Other resolutions 
passed were as follows: at 

“Resolved, that any parish which for two years has been without 
congregation or divine services shall at the discretion of the Standing 
Committee be stricken from the list of parishes.” 

“Resolved, that expenses of delegates to the Missionary Council 
be defrayed to the extent of $50 each.” 

“Resolved, that the various financial boards be unified.” 

“Resolved, that the reduction of the cost of printing and publish- 
ing the journal be left to the consideration of a committee.” 

“Resolved, that that part of the Bishop’s address relating to a 
Sustentation Fund be referred to a committee.” 

A resolution to meet at St. John’s, Elizabeth, next year, 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


HRIST CHURCH, Richmond borough, has for many years 
been one of the strongest forces on Staten Island for the 
Church and for righteousness. Attended by men and women of 
large affairs both in the borough and in the greater city, it 
has been a center of social, moral, and charitable activity. It 
was fifty years old as a parish on May 6th, and the event was 
celebrated by the curious fact that the parish has had but two 
rectors, and the present one, 
the Rey. Dr. George D. John- 
son, celebrated his twenty- 
fifth anniversary of useful 
service at the same time the 
church did its fiftieth. The 
celebration began on Satur- 
day morning, when Bishop 
Potter visited the church and 
confirmed a class of 35. In 
his address the Bishop paid a 
high tribute, both to the par- 
ish and to its rector, saying 
he had watched the work of 
one and the splendid service 
of the other with pride and 
satisfaction during the whole 
eighteen years he had been in 
: the episcopate. 

After the service, dinner was served, the Bishop, the rec- 
tor, the Rev. Dr. Smith of St. James’, the Rev. Paseal Har- 
rower of the Ascension, and others, making short addresses. 
The celebration was continued on Sunday morning, when the 
Rey. Dr. Johnson preached a sermon, in which he gave a his- 
tory of the parish and enumerated many other creditable things 
it has accomplished through its societies. Some were present 
who were Sunday School pupils when the church was started 
half a century ago. Various officers of the parish made ad- 
dresses, and the Sunday was given over to rejoicing, in which 
not a small share was the honor universally paid to the esteemed 
rector. The Rey. Dr. Johnson is a native of Connecticut. He 
was educated at Trinity College. He spent three years as a 
priest in Boston, and seven years in Newburyport, Mass. He 
has been at New Brighton since 1875, and for several years has 
been Archdeacon of Richmond. 

Twelve sailors made up the Confirmation class at the 
Church of the Holy Comforter. Bishop Potter unveiled, on the 
occasion of his visit, a tablet in memory of Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, and another to Mrs. Ann Eliza Gardner, the mother of the 
priest in charge, the Rev. W. A. A. Gardner. 

The Vanderbilt tablet was placed next to the one that was 
erected a number of years ago to William H. Vanderbilt. The 
inscription on it reads: 

“This tablet is placed by the Board of Managers in loving 
remembrance of Cornelius Vanderbilt, who died Sept. 12, 1899, 
having served faithfully for twenty-six years in the work of the 
society, striving always to do his duty. ‘His works live after 
him.’ ” 
In speaking of Mr. Vanderbilt, Bishop Potter said: ‘Mr. 
Vanderbilt was not great because he was the son or the grandson 
of a rich man. He was born to a grave stewardship, and he 
filled it with a fidelity which is as remarkable as it is unusual 
in this generation.” 

The tablet to Mrs. Gardner’s memory is in one of the L 
like extensions of the church. It reads as follows: 
“In Memoriam. Mrs. Eliza Ann Gardner, mother of the 
Chaplain. Born in 1833. Died in 1900. Known and beloved 
_by our seamen and our Navy, to which she gave her heart and 
hand in undying devotion. Revelation xxi. 1-5.” 
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In his remarks on this tablet Bishop Potter compared Mrs. 
Gardner to Mr. Vanderbilt and said that in her sweet, retiring 
manner she had served just as faithfully and successfully as Mr. 
Vanderbilt had. 

The New York Local Assembly met in St. Margaret’s mis- 
sion on Friday night, the attendance being about one hundred. 
The Rey. Joseph Reynolds of St. Mary’s, Mott Haven, said the 
opening prayers, and the principal addresses were made by the 
Rey. H. R. Hulse of St. Mary’s, Manhattanville, and the Rev. 
G. A. Carstensen, who represented the Archdeacon of New York. 
The former pointed out the tremendous civilizing force of the 
English race, and said that nowhere was its force for civiliza- 
tion and the Church more needed than in this dominant city 
of the New World. The Rey. Mr. Carstensen quoted the ex- 
pression about a gallows at the end of the lane instead of a 
warning sign at the beginning of it, and mentioned what he 
had seen from the car window in coming into New York from 
the East. On one side were jails on Blackwell’s Island; on the 
other St. Luke’s Hospital, Columbia University, and the new 
Cathedral on Cathedral Heights. Missions, he said, are warning 
signs of youth and age at the beginning of the way. He praised 
the work that has been accomplished at St. Margaret’s, and also 
at the other mission stations. The new church is nearly com- 
pleted, and the rectorate of the new parish which is to be formed 
has been accepted by the Rev. C. A. Hamilton. The latter will 
not come, however, until September, since he cannot leave St. 
Clement’s, Brooklyn, until then. Meanwhile, Sunday evening 
services will be maintained, the Lay Helpers being in charge. 
Grace and Calyary parishes have helped not a little in this 
volunteer work, besides the neighboring clergy. 

The Rey. Dr. E. N. Potter is delivering a series of addresses 
on Church Musie in Christ Church, Poughkeepsie. His first 
address, given on April 29, related how primitive peoples, with 
small compasses of voice and smaller vocabulary of words, con- 
versed, and pointed out the tremendous service which the Church 
has rendered in educating man to a larger and larger use of his 
voice in public speaking, in singing, and in reading the prayers. 
The second address was upon Instrumental Music. 


ABSTRACT OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOARD 
OF MANAGERS. 


HE stated meeting of the Board of Managers of The Domes- 
C tic and Foreign Missionary Society for May was held at the 
Church Missions House on the 8th inst. The Bishop of Albany, 
Vice-President, was in the chair. There were present eight 
Bishops, fourteen Presbyters, and ten laymen. ; 

Immediately after the Board was called to order, the Bishop 
Coadjutor of Rhode Island announced the death of Mr. John 
Nicholas Brown, who had been a member of the Board for twelve 
years, and Dean Hoffman alluded to the extreme illness of the 
Rev. Dr. H. Dyer, the oldest presbyter in the membership. 
Whereupon the chair offered suitable prayers, and a committee 
was appointed to express the Board’s sympathy to Dr. Dyer. 

Mr. Eugene Stock, Editorial Secretary of the English 
Church Missionary Society, by invitation occupied a seat by the 
Chairman during the session. 

A beautifully engrossed copy of the address of congratula- 
tion from this Society to the venerable Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts upon the occasion of its 
two hundredth anniversary, was presented and signed by the 
Committee—Capt. Alfred T. Mahan first having been appointed 


in the place of Mr. Brown, deceased. 
The Treasurer reported that for the short time since Easter, 


-about $33,000 had been received from 1,507 Sunday Schools 


under the Lenten Offering Plan; being an increase for the same 
number of days of $7,600 and of 200 Schools as compared with 
last year. The average from each School was larger also. Be- 
yond this, he stated that the increase in the Diocese of Penn- 
sylvania alone (the money not yet having been transmitted) was 
$2,727 up to this date; $19,541 having been reported to the 
Diocesan Treasurer, adding: “In this connection I would only 
say that the amount:of these offerings from the Diocese of Penn- 
sylvania is the result of the thorough organization and earnest 
efforts of the Sunday School Association working in hearty oo 
operation with the untiring zeal of the Bishop, who is its head. 
With regard to the general finances of the Society, the 
Treasurer moreover submitted a carefully prepared communica- 
tion, which showed plainly that because of the very greatly en- 
larged work of the Society a correspondingly large increase in 
the amount of contributions would be required between this time 
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and September Ist if the fiscal year were to be closed without 
debt—not less than $100,000. 

By the canonical action of the Board, which has had the 
approval of the Presiding Bishop, the next Missionary Council, 
upon the invitation of the Bishop of Kentucky, will be held in 
the city of Louisville, beginning on Tuesday, October 28d. 

A very satisfactory report was submitted by the Bishop of 
Washington, his Diocesan, from the Rev. James L. Smiley, the 
Society’s Missionary in the Philippine Islands. Mr. Smiley de- 
sires to see the Church go forward and hopes that the Bishops, 
other clergy and laymen at home will realize the importance of 
the work already inaugurated, and will continue to send out 
men and means to strengthen it. Chaplain Pierce,-in a note 
added to the foregoing report, says: “It is of the utmost im- 
portance that two priests and two women workers should be sent 
to Manila at as early a date as practicable, and we earnestly 
request that this may be done.” Strange to say, almost imme- 
diately after this was read, a letter was received giving informa- 
tion that an earnest Christian woman, now taking a sys- 
tematic course of training, would go to Philippines a year hence, 
if accepted by the Board, entirely at her own charges. 

Still dwelling upon the subject of our “increased responsi- 
bilities,” a letter dated April 7th was read from the Rev. George 
B. Pratt, missionary at San Juan, Porto Rico, as follows: 

“This day I have just been officially informed by word of 
mouth that our request for a lot to build upon has been granted 
by the Governor General, and the permit will soon be in hand. 
This lot, 85x65 and 85, will be adequate for a stone structure 
70x85, to hold 300, with plan made for enlargement by transepts, 
in a pleasant part of the city and to cost $10,000. That is what 
we have struck for, and patiently await the results of Bishop 
Whipple’s report to aid us in the money. He understood the 


whole situation when he left, and we had. put things on the. 


move.’ 

At a later day Mr. Pratt reports that the Easter offering 
for the building fund of the new church was $350, and that the 
grading of the lot, referred to above, has been begun. Mr. Pratt 
asks for somebody to relieve him the last of this summer for a 
few months’ change. 

A communication was received from the Conference of 
Church Semihdries, reently held, submitting a statement em- 
bodying the results of the investigation of their committee with 
regard to the supply of candidates for the Sacred Ministry, and 
ealling particular attention to one of the resolutions adopted 
by the Conference, all of which has been published. 

Several of the Bishops having Domestic Missionary work 
under their jurisdiction communicated with the Board with re- 
gard to their appointments, ete., and others asked for larger 
appropriations. Fifteen hundred dollars were appropriated for 
the school work of the Rev. John Roberts at Shoshone Agency, 
Wyoming, hertofore aided by the Government, and the Board 
is now able to say, in pursuance of its policy inaugurated a 
number of years ago, that no missionary work of this Church 
is subsidized by the Congress of the United States. 

Under the Woman’s Auxiliary United Offering of 1898, 
Miss Edith Robinson, at the request of the Bishop of New Mex- 
ico and Arizona, was appointed a trained nurse in the Hospital 
at Fort Defiance, among the Navajo Indians, and the appropria- 
tion for the training of a student in the Church Deaconess 
House, St. Paul, was continued at the request of the Bishop of 
Minnesota. 

Upon the recommendation of the Bishop of Alaska the Rev. 
James G. Cameron was appointed missionary at Skaguay, with 
stipend from the date of his reaching the post. Miss Lilian 
Proebstel, of Anvik, writes that she is compelled to retire during 
the summer, at the completion of two years’ service, because she 
is physically unable to remain longer. Her resignation was ac- 
cepted with regret. A number of clergymen made offers of 
‘service in Alaska, from among whom one was selected to go to 
Cape Nome in the event of his being able to comply with the 
conditions of his appointment. Other letters from Alaska, 
involving much business detail, were considered. 

Letters were received from all the Bishops in the Foreign 
field and from a number of their missionaries. At the sugges- 
tion of Bishop Graves, the Brotherhood of St. Andrew was asked 
to codperate by providing the means for the appointment of an 
additional layman as teacher in St. John’s College. The Bishops 
of Shanghai, Tokyo, and Kyoto asked for necessary appropria- 
tions for building purposes, which the Board regretfully found 
itself unable to grant at this time. An interesting letter from 
the Rey. Arthur Lloyd was at hand, telling of the enlarged work 
‘and usefulness of St. Paul’s College, Tokyo, together with. his 


plans for the future, the substance of which will be published 
hereafter. Referring to the resolution passed last month, au- 
thorizing the Rey. A. D. Gring to raise money for St. Agnes’ 
School, it was pointed out that the word “endowment” which 
occurred therein was misleading, and the resolution was 
amended to read as follows: 

“That the Board of Managers does hereby approve and en- 
dorse the plan of the Rev. A. D. Gring to raise by specific con- 
tributions the sum of $20,000 for the parish and diocesan house, 
Kyoto, and the further sum of $10,000 for the permanent im- 
provement of St. Agnes’ School in the same city, which plan has 
had the approbation and commendation of the Bishop of Kyoto, 
who has asked the Rey. Mr. Gring to solicit offerings towards 
these amounts during the remainder of his stay in the United 
States.” \ 

On motion it was referred to a Committee consisting of the 
Bishops of Long Island, New York, and Connecticut, the Rey. 
Drs. Vibbert and Nelson, and Capt. Mahan, to consider and re- 
port to the next meeting of the Board, a plan if such be found 
feasible, for the authorization for circulation by the Board of 
educational and other missionary literature not published by the 
Board itself, but suitable for use and circulation in this Church. 

It was stated on behalf of the Auditing Committee that they 
had caused the books and accounts of the Treasurer to be ex- ~ 
amined to the first instant, and had certified the same to be 
correct. 

The subject of the annual appropriations for the fiseal year 
beginning September Ist, 1900, received most careful attention. — 
By one resolution it was determined that the gross amount of 
the appropriations to the Domestic field (including the work 
among the Indians and the Colored People) should not exceed in 
the aggregate those for the present fiscal year. . Further the 
Board resolved: 

“That, in making the appropriations to organized Dioceses 
in the Domestic field the Board hereby makes a reduction at a 
uniform rate for the next fiscal year of twenty per cent. for each 
appropriation to an organized. Diocese, and intimates that it 
intends to earry this policy out year by year until the Society 
is entirely exempt from responsibility for work in organized 
Dioceses; it being understood that the proposed reduction shall 
not apply to work among the Indians and the Colored People.” 

Thereafter the appropriation for the Domestic work, inelud- 
ing the work among the Indians and the Colored People, was 
made as in the present budget, subject to the reduction of twenty 
per cent. on all items pertaining to organized Dioceses. In 
accordance with the urgent request of the Commission on Work 
among the Colored People, as presented by the Rev. Dr. McKim, 
of Washington, at the March meeting of the Board, $5,000 was 
appropriated for the coming fiscal year to St. Augustine’s 
School, Raleigh, N. C., and a similar amount to St. Paul’s 
School, Lawrenceville, Va. Appropriation was separately made 
to the Alaska Mission to cover the existing work, and a further 
sum of $6,150 was set apart to carry on other stations, a part 
of which will become immediately operative.. To-the Foreign 
field, the appropriation to China for the current expenses of, the 
mission was made at the amount asked for by the Bishop in his 
Estimate. For the Jurisdiction of Tokyo, by permission of the 
Bishop two items were stricken out and the remainder of the 
Estimate approved and appropriation made accordingly. For 
the Jurisdiction of Kyoto, after dropping the salary asked for 
an unmarried clergyman to be appointed, and the small increase 
on two other items of the Estimate, it. was adopted and appro- 
priation made accordingly. Declining to establish an additional 
boarding school, the Estimate from Africa was accepted, and 
appropriation made to cover it. Two pensions of superannuated 
teachers in the former Greek Mission School were continued, 
and appropriation was made for the work of the Haitien Church 
as last year. The usual resolution s carrying the appropriations 
to disabled missionaries and for Central Expenses and the cost 
of making the work known to the Church were adopted. The 
full budget, Domestic and Foreign, will be published to the 
Church as usual after the beginning of the next fiseal year. 


Tur American people spend every year upon liquor, $1,500,- 
000,000; for tobacco, $750,000,000; for theatres, $350,000,000 ; for 
feathers, $60,000,000; for chewing gum, $25,000,000, and for foreign 
missions the paltry sum of $5,000,000. 


‘ 


THE admission of a fact, however sublime, is not faith. We may 
believe that. Christ is risen, and yet not be nearer heaven. Trust in 
the risen Saviour—that is the belief which saves the world.—fred- 
erick W. Robertson. ‘ 
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PURPOSE. — 


Sie Life has no chance, and in no sense 
24 . Is accident in nature’s plan, 
But it’s supreme intelligence 
Evolves the growth and soul of man. 
By EMMA PLAYTER SEABURY. 


AN ILLINOIS SEMI-CENTENNIAL. 


Peat N MAY 8th, Calvary Chureh, Farmington, [ll, in the 
| Diocese of Quincy, celebrated the fiftieth year of its found- 
ing and the building of its church which still stands, a monu- 
l ment to the faith and works of those early days. In those days 
Ye the region around Peoria was the centre of the most promising 
¥ ‘Church activities in Illinois. Jubilee, Farmington, Rushville, 
Pekin, are the names which frequently occur in the early annals 

of the undivided Diocese. Of the 51 American Bishops ordained 

é -before the building of the church in Farmington, all have been 
called to their rest; of the 145 since ordained, 89 are now living. 

a Two priests who were officiating in Illinois at that time are still 
living in the Diocese of Quincy—the Rey. Jacob Chamberlain 
a -and the Rey. John Benson. The latter was the first settled 


CALVARY CHURCH, FARMINGTON, ILL. 


pastor at Farmington, going there about 1854. Bishop Chase, 


who laid the corner stone, died in 1852. 

A point of interest in this jubilee celebration is that it 
oceurs almost immediately on the return of the Rey. John Wil- 
kinson to resume charge of the parish, with other work in the 
Diocese. His father, the late William Wilkinson, and other 
members of the family, have been for nearly half a century the 
mainstay of the parish. 
ee The Eucharistic service was well attended by members of 
the parish. The Rey. Dr. Leffingwell, president of the Standing 
— Committee, was the celebrant, assisted by the Rev. Dean Gee, of 
Galesburg. Addresses were made by them and by the rector. 
_ The Rev. Carl Nybladh, of the Swedish parish in Galesburg, was 
also present. At a meeting of the clergy after the service and 
_ the excellent lunch, a resolution of kind remembrance was passed 
relating to the Rev. John Benson, who was not able to attend. 

He sent, however, a letter of congratulation and a gift of flow- 
‘ers. The unavoidable absence of the Bishop was deeply re- 


. 


! 


A SEVENTY-FIFTH ANN IVERSARY. : 


ATERSON is the seat of four-fifths of the silk industry of 
_. America. The Church antedated silk there, however, for 
began seventy-five years ago, when this great New Jersey 
mufacturing city was a little suburban village of Newark. 
e Collet family was the nucleus of the first congregation, out 
which a parish was organized on April 29, 1825. That parish, 


Housed in a splendid place of worship, and organized to 
-of the great Christian agencies of its city, the parish 
ed amid great rejoicings its seventy-fifth anniversary of 
on the Sunday upon which the anniversary fell. 


»was the struggle of the Church in Paterson. 


involves in the way of desecration. 
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eleven the rector, the Rey. David Stuart Hamilton, delivered a 
historical address, following 
a special musical service by 
the large choir. At four there 
was a second musical service, ° 
in which a selection from 
Spohr’s “Last Judgment,’ 
Bartlett’s “O Lord be Merci- 
ful,’ and several selections 
from Gaul’s “Holy City,” with 
orchestra accompaniment, were 
well rendered. At night, after 
evening prayer, there was a 
sermon by the Rev. T. W. 
Nickerson, Jr., a former rec- 
tor. The choir numbered six- 
ty voices, Mi. Thomas Benson, 
choirmaster; Mr. John G. 
Zabriskie, organist. ' 

The Rev. Mr. Hamilton, 
in his historieal review in the 
morning, related the early 
struggles of the parish, which 


REV. 


S. HAMILTON. 


In the August 
following the organization of the first work, the contract for a 
building was let. The site was on a part of Hamilton Square. 
This open space was the one used in the July of 1825 for a mass 
meeting to prepare for a reception to General Lafayette. The 
year following, the church was consecrated by Bishop Croes. 
The work of the parish grew steadily, but in 1848 the church 
burned, together with some machine shops located near it. A 
second building, far more elaborate than the first, was opened in 
1851. It stood on public property. Nothing but the church was 
permitted to be ereeted on the Square, and so the parish house 
was put up some distance away. The latter is now St. Mark’s 
Church (the Rey. Dr. 8S. A. Weikert, rector), an offspring of St. 
Paul’s. 

Six years ago the city condemned the site of the second 
church to be used for the City Hall. The present St. Paul’s, 
the finest house of worship in Paterson, is at Broadway and 
Eighteenth Street. In Early Norman, its gray buttressed walls 
and narrow windows attract wide attention and admiration. 
Attached to the echureh is a spacious parish building. The 
congregation has much social prominence, but is also famous for 
its zeal in good works. 


Among the rectors of the parish have been the Rev. John 
Croes, Jr., the Rey. F. W. Beasley, the Rey. S. A. Warner, the 
Rey. A. M. Loutrel, the Rev. J. E. Thompson, the Rev. Edward 
O. Flagg, and the Rey. T. W. Nickerson, Jr., now of Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

The Rey. Mr. Hamilton closed his historical review with an 
appeal for a continuance of the strength and a prayer for the 
divine blessing which together have placed the parish upon a 
plane of usefulness so high. The Rey. T. W. Nickerson said 
that it is not given to all to lead, but it is given to St. Paul’s to 
be the largest, and in a true sense the most representative parish 
in Paterson. 

An illustration of the handsome church is printed in this 


issue, page 75, 


A CHURCH RESTORED. 


S T. JAMES’ CHURCH, Hackettstown, Diocese of Newark, 
built in 1859, after many a hard struggle for existence, was 
sold out at sheriff’s sale for debt in 1887. Since that time the 
building has been used as an opera house, with all that that 
The chancel was torn out 
and a stage erected with its footlights and drop-curtains; a “box 
office,” a large “gallery for gamins”—even the old bell was rung 
for “Christie Minstrels.” With all these things against them 
there was no wonder that for eight years the congregation did 
not cling to the Chureh which was crushed out and compelled to’ 
withdraw. i 
In 1895, the Rev. W. M. Pickslay, then rector of Dover, N. J., 
visited the town and held service in a private house. Fifteen 
communicants were found, and with these as a nucleus, a mission 
was formed, and what was the guild room of the parish, in the 
rear of the church, was rented. Here, under the wise guidance 
of the rector of Dover, much was accomplished by a lay reader 


at 


74. 
from the General Seminary—Mr. (now the Rey.) Lewis G. 
Morris. 
In October 1896, the Rev. W. M. Mitcham was placed in 
charge, and still remains. 
Building upon the strong, 


Churechly foundations of his 
predecessors, he soon found 
much to encourage him to ac- 
complish what was his first 
thought upon learning the sad 
story of the loss of the Church’s 
property, and further encour- 
aged by the enthusiasm of the 
Archdeacon of Newark, the 
Ven. Alexander Mann, he start- 
ed out to raise.a “Restoration 
Fund.” Episcopal permission 
being secured, and funds 
enough being in hand, the prop- 
erty was repurchased in Octo» 
ber last, since which time the 
work of restoration has been 
pushed forward and, with the 
exception of an organ, com- 
pleted. About $1,800 has been 
spent upon the restoration of the property, which consists of a 
Gothic church of wood 7530, with a tower and splendid 
Meneely bell, a guild room 4020, and an ample lot for a rec- 
tory, all situated on a most desirable corner in the resident por- 
tion of the town. Originally the church cost $6,000 to build; 
now the church, restored and furnished, the guild room and the 
rectory ground, have cost less than $4,500. 

The Bishop of the Diocese appointed Monday, April 30th, as 
the opening day, when in the presence of twenty-one priests, the 
church was cleansed by a special “Service of Purification,” 
which was followed by a high celebration of the Holy Eucharist. 
The Bishop was celebrant, the Archdeacon of Newark, epistoler, 
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and the Archdeacon of Jersey City, gospeller. The sermon was 
preached by the Ven. Alexander Mann,. Archdeacon of Newark, 
from the text, “It is written, My house is the house of prayer, but 
ye have made it a den of thieves” (St. Luke xix. 46). 


He believed the two occasions when Christ appeared in 
the temple at Jerusalem and forcibly ejected the money chang- 
ers, were the only times when our Lord showed signs of violence. 
He thought, too, that the churches were used too little nowadays. 
as houses of prayer, by which name they are usually spoken of in 
the Bible. It is a common thing to hear people say they went to: 
church to hear Rey. So-and-so preach, but seldom do we hear of 
anyone going to church to pray. He thought this should not be 
so, and expressed the opinion that in time the house of God 
would become more and more a retreat for those who desired to 
spend a quiet hour in prayer. It would then, and only then, 
become of the greatest use to God and man. 


The choir rendered Woodward’s service in D. The soloists. 
were Mrs. C. B. McCracken, Miss Augusta Van Atta, and Mr. 
Van Nalts. Miss Anna Hall, the organist, was accompanied by 
an orchestra of five pieces. 


After the services a very substantial luncheon was served in 
the guild room, a hundred being seated at the tables. During 
the luncheon a number of congratulatory speeches were made by 
Bishop Starkey, Rev. Geo. S. Bennitt, Archdeacon Jenvey, Rev. 
John Keller, the Bishop’s secretary, and Mr. Henry Hayes, the 
venerable treasurer of the Diocese. The priest-in-charge of St. 
James’ was warmly congratulated on his success in restoring 
the church to its original use and in a more attractive condition 
than before its desecration. 


Several memorial gifts were received, among them being 
a’ window in opalescent glass in memory of an infant son of the 
priest-in-charge; six great candlesticks of brass in memory of 
Mr. D. B. Harvey, given by his son; and a handsome processional 
cross of brass in loving memory of Mrs. Josephine Fagan, given 
by her family. There is also an oaken rood-sereen, the gift of 
interested friends. 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH (AS RESTORED), 


HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. 
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LETTERS FROM A PARSON LAID ON THE SHELF. 


EAR Livinc Cuurcu: Every now and then a discussion 

breaks out regarding the relations of Christians to the 
theater. It is hundreds of years old, and will probably be going 
on when Macaulay’s New Zealander is standing on London 
Bridge. One of these periodical outbreaks is now on, super- 
induced by an immoral play lately much discussed. The time 
thus seems propitious for me to take a hand and say a few words 
on the subject of theater-going for Christians, and the modern 
theater. 

You will find the writings of the Fathers stuffed with de- 
nunciations of the theater and bitter scourgings of any Christ- 
jians who frequented it, but that is not to be wondered at, for 
Kingsley’s Hypatia shows us the horrible indecency and pagan- 
ism of the spectacles of that day. You will find the same de- 
nunciations, and for the same reason, in the sermons of the 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, 
Restoration. I have a set of the plays of Mrs. Aphra Behn, 
much in fashion at that time. They are indescribably dull and 
tiresome, but they are also so indelicate that not one could be 
played without much expurgation. Even Shakespeare falls un- 
der the same criticism. There are words and sentences and 
allusions in nearly every play, which would have to be cut out 
before even the most careless manager would dare to proeent it. 
Tt does not follow from this that our ancestors were really so 
much more immoral than we are ourselves, but they were much 
freer i in their talk and much coarser in their fibre. 
~ Coming down to our own day, we find any number of ser- 
“mons. preached, denouncing the stage and fiercely upbraiding 
any ‘Christian who is ever at a theater. As far as these denun- 
i) cia tions touch really immoral plays, every Christian must agree 
h them. No place could be more unworthy of a Christian 
man or woman than a seat in front of one of those unhealthy, 
“suggestive plays which are, alas! too common. 
_ The difficulty, however, about these sermons, is that the 
denunciation is too wholesale. ‘The preachers are for the most 
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‘sword, however, will be found to cut two ways. 
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part men who know nothing about the theater, and inherit the 
cant talk of their sect about it. Their reasoning is as simple 
as itis absurd. All plays are wicked and all actors and actresses 
are bad people; therefore, no Christian should go near them. 
Now, those clergymen and religious people who sometimes 
go to theaters, and who watch the course of the modern drama, 
know that such carping criticisms are utterly foolish and un- 
truthful. There are hundreds of plays now on the stage as inno- 
cent as any tract society publications, and very often be far 
more reasonable and more edifying. There are any number of 
actors and actresses whose lives will compare favorably with 
those of the ordinary citizen and church-goer. I often num- 


bered theatrical people among the communicants of my church, 
and for some of them I had more than respect—I had affection. 

Now, what good reason can be given for taking the ground 
that Christian people should not go to our good and noble plays, 
or clever and yet merely amusing plays? 


I am sure I have 


[See page 73.] 


often learned in the theater the noblest lessons, and my heart: 
has been educated by many plays, quite as much as by any: 
sermons. 

It will be said that Christians ought not to go to theaters. 
because some of the actors are known to be bad people. That 
Many butchers 
and bakers and grocers are known to be immoral men, but if 
they keep the goods you want, at fair prices, and are entirely 
honest and obliging, does their private life prevent your dealing 
with them? Our responsibility about our neighbors cannot be 
reasonably held to include the characters of all with whom we 
are thrown. I cannot be expected, before engaging a cabman, 
to find out whether he is a moral man or not, or to refuse to 
deal at a drygoods store until I am convinced that the pro- 
prietor keeps the Ten Commandments. I do not consider that 
I am bound to weigh the private character of artists of any 
kind who minister to tastes or pleasures, before buying their 
pictures, hearing their music, or witnessing their acting. 

It is another thing about socially receiving them. 


For 
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that I am responsible. I ought not to receive any bad man or 
woman; though how often I do it unknowingly or of necessity ! 

Nor is it a good argument against the theater, that vice is 
often depicted at it. The stage is meant to be a mirror of life, 
and a very cracked and imperfect mirror it would be if it only 
reflected virtue! Of course, there must be no vile or-indelicate 
words or situations or suggestions; but hypoerisy, jealousy, un- 


holy passions, revenge, anger, etc., can with great moral effect: 


be represented on the stage. 

Nor is it any argument that many plays are just empty 
laughter. As long as it is innocent laughter, I, think it is just 
as necessary as crying. Life is pretty hard for some of us, and 
a hearty laugh often improves our Christianity. 

A great deal more might be said, and I well know there are 
plenty of thorns in the subject, but because I think clerics and 
other Christians have a perfect right to see good plays, I pro- 
test against being cited as condoning Sunday plays, or play- 
going at fasting times, or countenancing the unhealthy, me- 
phitie society plays so fashionable, or ever allowing pleasure-to 
overmaster duty. Crinton Locks. 


“A LIBERAL CATHOLIC (ROMAN) VIEW OF THE 
CASE OF DR. MIVART.” 


By THE VEN. I’. W. 
C HIS is the title of a remarkable article in The Nineteenth 

Century for April, by Robert Edward Dell, late editor of 
the Weekly Register. The writer is a Roman Catholic of liberal 
views—how liberal, may appear in the sequel. The tone that 
pervades the entire article must be anything but acceptable at 
the Vatican. 

The writer first admits without reserve the great debt which 
the Roman Church in England owes to those great converts who 
left the Church of England in the early days of the Oxford Move- 
ment. Of this “race of great converts whose influence on English 
(R) Catholicism has been so remarkable,” Dr. Mivart was the 
last. The inferior intellectual standard of English Romanists 
of the generation of the forties was raised to a high level by the 
accession of these Anglicans. They changed the whole condition 
of the Roman body in England. “With all due allowance for 
Wiseman’s work and influence, no unprejudiced person looking 
back at the history of the century would deny that the remark- 
able revival of Catholicism was mainly the work of the body of 
brilliant converts whom the Church of England gave to ae (R) 
Catholic Church in the forties and fifties.” 


Taytor, D. D., ArcupEacon or SPRINGFIELD. 


But the trend has not been persistent. Converts haye come, 
indeed, but those who have come in are not comparable to even 
the second-rate men of the earlier crowd of converts. 
process which has been going on as, one after the other, the men 
who raised the English (R) Catholic body from its low estate 
have died off, is now complete; by comparison with our condition 
of thirty years ago we are relapsing, as a body, so far as intel- 
lectual vigor and mental capacity are concerned, into the state 
from which the extraordinary accession of able men rescued us 
two generations since.” 


This lament is not superficial, and the writer is not merely 
a laudator temporis acti: He sets himself seriously to account 
for this failure of the Roman Church to continue to draw to her- 
self the best and richest minds and the choicest spirits of the 
Church of England. He looks over the dividing wall and be- 
holds the leaders of English thought among the clergy and laity 
of the Church of England, or in the ranks of Protestantism or 
even Agnosticism, and then, suddenly stung by the excom- 
munication of Dr. Mivart, “the only scientific man of repute 
that it” (the R. C. body) “could count among its adher- 
ents in England,” he seeks the cause of this manifest failure of 
Rome when every opportunity for suecess had been thrown into 
her lap. And he does not lose much time in finding the cause. 
It is the Ultramontane Party, of which Cardinal Vaughan was 
an ardent adherent, the leaders of which “have made it their aim 
to destroy originality and initiative and stifle independent intel- 
lectual activity, and they have succeeded too well.” They did not 
succeed in driving out John Henry Newman only “because he 
would not be driven out.” But they distrusted him profoundly, 
and even his elevation to the Cardinalate did not alter the 
general situation in regard to him. This party “is wanting in 
cohesion as well as in tact 
to itself would be a mere mob; but it has a motive power behind 
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and intellectual force,” and if left 
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it, a directive and energizing force, a backbone, a heart and will 
within it, and “that motive power is incorporated in the Society 
of Jesus.’ 


The writer of the article under review then proceeds to 
examine the methods of the Jesuits in their discipline, their 
corporate aim, and their theological teaching. 
principle of their discipline (he quotes from Lammenais) “is the 
destruction of individuality in every member of the body in 
order to increase and strengthen the force and unity of the body 
itself.” Their corporate aim, “an object worthy of the most 
ambitious spirit, is to dominate Catholicism.” Jn order to ac- 
complish this end, they have busied themselves in publishing one 
course after another of theology, dogmatic and moral, and of 
philosophy. “These manuals are increasingly used in the sem- 
inaries and by the clergy, and are very proper to create an arti- 
ficial ‘consentient teaching’ which can eventually be put forward 
as the voice and the witness of the Church throughout the 
world. And there is every Ban that the scheme will not 
end with philosophy and theology.” 


He then proceeds to attack the unscientific philecepude sys- 
tem of the Jesuits, and their a priori and essentially rationalistice 
method, charging that as a result of their system they are out of 
touch with modern thought, and are responsible for the “thor- 
oughgoing reaction” which has taken place in the domain of 
philosophy among Roman teachers during the last fifty years. 
They adhere to philosophical ideas which have long been aban- 
doned by thinking men, and they even speak a philosophic 
language that is unintelligible to the modern mind. “They do 
not grapple with modern problems in the outer world because 
there is no common ground on which they can meet modern 
thinkers, and their arguments do not touch the points now at 
issue.” 

Yet they are moving every stone in the way of their design 
to impose their antiquated and inadequate systems of teaching 
upon the Roman Church of to-day. They forget that St. 
Thomas Aquinas himself was an innovator in his ,time, and 
based his famous Swmma upon the writings of Aristotle, as 
regards his system, in spite of the decree of Innocent III. which 
prohibited their use. The Jesuits are pursuing a “policy of 
despair.” . In seeking to impose their useless system upon the 
Church by the fiat of authority, they are the greatest enemies of 
the Church. As well attempt to fight modern battles with chain 
armor and crossbow. Their scholastic philosophy was good in 
its day, but now it is “a heap of ruins useless for purposes of 
defence and certainly very uncomfortable for habitation. The 
intellectual world, invited to inhabit them, naturally refuses to 
do so, and, taking the word of the apologists who invite it that 
the ruins are the ‘Catholic Philosophy,’ remains outside the pale 
of the Church altogether. And the apologists console themselves 
by the explanation that the intellectual world is kept out by 
pride. Perhaps it is, but the pride is not necessarily that of the 
intellectual world.” 

After this shot, Mr. Dell sharply arraigns the Neo-scholas- 
ties, as he calls them, for their rationalism and dogmatism, and 
their real scepticism and want of faith. It is this inward and 
deep-rooted scepticism which account for the “childish credulity, 
the appetite for superstition, which are to be found among edu- 
cated (R) Catholics naturally gifted with mental capacity.” It 
is a want of real faith which leads these Neo-scholasties to 
oppose scientific and historical truth; they are “fearful” because 
they are “of little faith.” This application of holy Seripture is 
rather telling. According to our Roman Catholic critic, there 
is a down-grade movement in the Roman Church, as regards 
doctrine and practical religion, devotions, and the hold of the 
thought of the Church upon the fundamental verities of the 
Catholic religion, which is as real as it is deplorable, and all the 
work of these Jesuit rationalizers. ‘That this method, which is 


applied to the whole body of doctrine, is the secret of many of — 


the apostasies that have taken place among the clergy, cannot be 
doubted.” Results are worse in. the sphere of morals than in 
that of dogmatics. But how can this school gain such power in- 
the Church? ‘The power of the dominant school in the (R) 
Catholic Church arises from the fact that the minds of (R) — 
Catholies, in the main, are not really educated.” 

In the course of this article more cats jump out of the 


Roman bag than ever jumped out before at any one time, The 
long confinement seems to have made them very lively. The 


biggest Tom cat of all appears in this summing up of the ye. 
machinations and methods of the Jesuit school in their endeayor 


hanes 


to repress modern thought; “They have tried to raise opinions to 


the level of faith; they may only succeed, so far as many sa! i 
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are ecncorned, in degrading matters of faith to the level of 
opinions.” 
_ But this is not the whole of the indictment which Mr. Dell 
_ brings against his own communion. This dominant party of the 
Jesuits controls the central government of the Roman Church, 
and this central government is in the hands of Italians, natur- 
: _ally ineapable of comprehending the Teutonic mind. The real 
struggle, upon the issue of which the headship of the Roman 
Church in Christendom depends, is that which is even now going 
on within that Church on “the question of the Latin asecend- 
ency.” “On that issue depends the future of the Church for a 
long time to come; on the one hand, she may become once more 
a Catholic in the fullest sense; on the other hand, she may con- 
tinue to be what she has been for three centuries, almost wholly 
a Latin institution (though still the true Church of Christ), 
with the added disadvantage of a greatly diminished and still 
diminishing hold even on the Latin peoples. To put the matter 
quite plainly, it is a case of Latin Catholicism versus Catholic- 
ity.” And here at last we have the profound cause of Rome’s 
disabilities and failures in dealing with the nations, stated with 
erystalline clearness and by an intelligent writer of her own 
obedience. That there is in this a welcome justification of the 
larger and truer Catholicity for which the Anglican Communion 
has so long contended, does not so much concern us, probably, as 
f that it involves a confession from a Roman source of the eonvic- 
tion that in her present condition, under the dominance of the 
- Italian Curia and the obscurantist party which controls it, Rome 
is impotent to obtain the hegemony in the affairs of the world 
which are largely being and to be guided by the Teutonie and 
Anglo-Saxon stock of nations. These nations are earnestly hop- 
ing for a realization of a larger Catholicity, a more Christlike 
life in religion, than their heritage in the Reformation has 
aftorded them. They are weary of ecclesiastical divisions, they 
long for a real unity. But they look now, as heretofore, to Rome 
in yain for the manifestation of a spirit commensurate with 
their needs and aspirations. They hear always the same old 
Non possumus, the same well-worn Sic volo, sic jubeo. 
Mr. Dell notes that the victory of the United States over 
Spain had a very marked effect in the religious sphere. It gave 
the Roman Curia a rude shock. Doubtless; but unless a mighty 
_ change is effected in her spirit, and that speedily, Archbishop 
_ Freland’s Anglo-Saxon propaganda of (R) Catholicism will be 
as empty of issues as he is full of zeal. 


THE LACK IN METHODISM. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 
y OUR correspondent, the Rey. Joseph Battell Shepherd, ac- 


cording to his statement, came into the Episcopal Church 
_ by advice of Bishop Williams of Connecticut, but it is reason- 
ably to be surmised that he did not get very far into it, and he 
*. is an enthusiastic advocate of Methodism. © 
You are very moderate in your apologia, but it seems you 
missed the cream of his letter, in which he says, “If the rules 
- on amusements, ete., are the causes of lapses of membership, 
they will be changed to suit all concerned. If there is a demand 
_. for a liturgic service, John Wesley’s Prayer Book is at hand 
ready made. If things Methodism needs for its success are not 
found within it, they will be taken from without.” Why did 
‘Pa! Mr. Shepherd abandon this comprehensive communion ? 
____—s«iT ‘there is anything the Methodist firmly believes in, it is 
Sys the Apostolic Succession. No minister is permitted to serve at 
_ tables unless he has been ordained by a Bishop. No Bishop can 
‘ordain a minister unless he himself has been ordained by other 
_ Bishops. But when we go back less than 150 years we find cer- 
A tain ministers looking about in vain for a Bishop of their per- 
‘suasion to ordain them to an Episcopate, which improvement 
Y thought would “suit all concerned”; but finding none, as 
_ none then existed, they ordained each other. This is what Mr. 
~ Shepherd. considers taking from without whatever is needed for 
the success of Methodism. This taking business may go very 
They may take from us our Prayer Book, our vestments, 
al service, etc., they may take immersion from the Bap- 
@iipredestination from the Presbyterians; but they cannot 
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“take” our Apostolic Suecession; without which their chain 
has a missing link, and they are in consequence cut off from 
any branch of the Catholic and Apostolic Church. 

Nodena, Arle Jas. B. CRAIGHEAD. 


VIRGINIA CHURCHMANSHIP. 
Lo the Editor of The Living Church: 


] THINK you misjudge the Church folk of Virginia, when 

you say that the Virginia Churchmanship was not able to 
maintain itself off of its native soil. Most of the Church people, 
doubtless, hate Roman corruptions. We are not Ritualists. 
Most of us, perhaps, sympathize more with the ultra-Protestants 
than with the Roman Catholics, because we think the doctrine 
of the Atonement and those that necessarily cluster about it, 
more important than we do the necessity of the Catholic Polity 
to the being of-the Church. 

I thoroughly agree with you that the great weakness of the 
Church to-day is our weak, rotten, dish-water Churchmanship. 
If we do not take our stand upon the Chicago-Lambeth Quad- 
rilateral, if we do not insist upon both the Polity and Doctrine 
ot the Church as taught in the Bible and interpreted by History 
and Creeds, then there is no need for us, and we had best vacate 
the field. What was it that caused the Methodists to make such 
progress, in their early days? Was it not the deep conviction of 
the necessity of personal experience in Religion? The necessity 
of knowing that we are converted and forgiven by some deep 
emotion or experience? What caused the Baptists to make such 
Was it not their firm conviction of the necessity of 
What is causing the Campbellites to make such 
It is their insistence, with all their mind, heart, 
soul, and strength, that faith, repentance, and adult immersion 
are necessary to salvation. And that if you have faith and re- 
pentance and are on the way to be baptized and die without it, 


progress ¢ 
Immersion 7 
strides to-day # 


you are lost. 

Of course, we know all the Protestant bodies are Christians. 
But if we have nothing which they have not, why let us divide 
up among them. No; they are not the perfect Church. If they 
there is no need for them to come to the His- 
bring them in that way. Of 


are as right as we, 
toric Church. We will never 
course, we must aftiliate with all Christians in all work where 
we can for promotion of Christ’s kingdom. But if we believe in 
the Historie Church, and by our words or acts we minimize its 
necessity and acknowledge that others are right or do not try 
to teach and extend that belief, then’we are false to the Church, 
and in this event false to God and our own truthfulness. 

The idea that Baptism makes us a member of Christ’s king- 
dom, though it be administered by laymen, is that anyone can. 
give what they have received when the idea is intimated in that 
service. Whether this be true or not, lay Baptism has been 
accepted by the Church from the earliest times. It is this which 
makes all baptized persons Christians. They trace their Baptism 
back to the Church. But no one, except the Bishop, has the 
right to give Orders either by implication from the service or by 
the teaching of History. Such a thing was not known before 
the Reformation period. 

I agree with Mr. Shepherd that we must acknowledge the 
good done by all Christians; but let us be intent on teaching the 
whole truth. Hrnry WINGATE. 
Charlottesville, Va. 


“SURPLICED WOMEN”—WHY NOT. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


S NOT the objection of “An Old-Fashioned Churchman” to 

“choirs of surpliced women” based on prejudice rather than. 
on sound reason? Why should it be regarded as “unseemly and 
silly” for leading singers in the House of God to be “decently 
habited”? If it is fitting that the sweet, rich tones of the female 
voice should be heard in the choirs of our churches at all, and 
surely no one will say that it is not, then it is right that they 
should have a place in the choir stalls where their voices may 
be heard to the best advantage; and if allowed in the choir 
stalls, is it not eminently proper that they should wear a fitting 
symbol of their holy office? It need not, it ought not to be made 
after the pattern of the boys’ cotta. It should be a distinctive 
vestment, as much so at least as a lady’s wrap is different from 
a gentleman’s coat or cloak; but there is no reason why it should 
not be of the same color or fabric. In a former parish the writer 
had a large mixed choir vested in keeping with this idea. The 
distinction between the male and female vestments was de- 
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eidedly marked, and in addition to this the ladies wore a becom- 

ing cap (not mortarboard), and no one was ever heard to say 

that they appeared undignified or out of place. They were sim- 

ply habited in a manner suited to the sacred office they so well 

filled. Evan H. Martin. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


{If women choristers are vested in a garb not ‘made after the pattern of 
a boy’s cotta,” and with a ‘decidedly marked’’ ‘distinction between the male 
and female vestments.” it is not a surplice; consequently the remarks of our cor- 
respondent do not apply. A surplice is, by the customs of centuries of exclusive 
use, a male garment, and its use by women is extremely objectionable. The 
objection does not apply to any other distinctive dress for women choristers. 
The most ‘distinctive’ and appropriate use for such purposes, which has come 
to our notice, is the long veil used in the schools of the Sisters of St. Mary, 
~ which is both feminine and distinctive.—Ep1ToR L. C.] : 


THE AMERICAN PRAYER BOOK. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


(pee you kindly allow me to call attention to some inaccur- 
acies, due undoubtedly to inadvertence, in the elaborate 
and painstaking “Studies in the Prayer Book,” by the Rev. Dr. 
Oberly ? 

In the “Study” published in your issue for April 14, thé 
expressive phrase, “the Catholic remainder of the ancient Church 
of Scotland,” is attributed to Bishop Perry. The good Bishop 
was the master of an elegant style. He was, however, too con- 
scientious an historical student to take credit to himself for an 
appellation which has been current for at least one hundred and 
sixteen years. 

In his account of the consecration of Dr. Seabury, in his 
History of the American Episcopal Church (Boston,1885), Bish- 
op Perry is careful to put this phrase in quotation marks (His- 
tory, II., p. 53). These words form part of the “Concordate” 
between the good and courageous Bishops of the Church in Scot- 
land and Bishop Seabury. This valuable document will be 
found in full in Dr, KE. E. Beardsley’s Life and Correspondence 
of Samuel Seabury (Boston, 1881, pp. 150-153); Centenary of 
the Consecration of the Rt. Rev. Samuel Seabury, D.D., First 
Bishop of Connecticut, authorized report (Aberdeen, 1885, pp. 
7-10); Hon. George Shea’s Memoir Concerning the Seabury 
Commemoration, held at St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, the Four- 
teenth Day of November, A. D. 1884 (Boston and New York, 
1893, pp. 85-89) ; Bishop William Stevens Perry’s History of the 
American Episcopal Church (II. pp. 56, 57); Bishop Leighton 
Coleman’s The Church in America (New York, 1895, pp. 367- 
371); Dr. C. C. Tiffany’s History of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America (New York, 1895, pp. 
367-371); Dr. H. G. Batterson’s A Sketch Book of the American 
Episcopate (Philadelphia, 1884, pp. 26-31). 

The originals engrossed upon vellum, are in duplicate, one 
being preserved in the episcopal chest of Scotland, and the other 
among the valuable Seabury papers in the possession of Bishop 
Seabury’s great-grandson, the Rev. Dr. Wm. Jones Seabury, of 
the General Theological Seminary. A reduced facsimile is 
given in Facsimiles of Church Documents: Papers ‘issued by 
the Historical Olub of the American Church. 1874-1879 (pri- 
vately printed). 

Dr. Oberly also regrets in the same “Study” that the con- 
clusion of the prayer “for the whole state of Christ’s,Church” in 
the Scotch liturgy, which commences with these words, “and we 
yield unto Thee most high praise and hearty thanks for the 
wonderful grace and virtue declared in all Thy saints,” does not 
appear in our prayer for the “whole state of Christ’s Church 
Militant.” While we may share his regret, we are thankful 
that we may still use these petitions.’ They are placed among 
the “additional prayers” in the Office for the Burial of the Dead. 
It is probably known to many that they appeared first in the 
Prayer Book for the Church in Scotland prepared under the 
direction of Archbishop Laud (1637), and were retained in the 
authorized Scotch Communion Office and that set forth by 
Bishop Seabury in 1786, and “recommended to the Episcopal 
congregations in Connecticut.” 

In the “Study” appearing in your issue of April 21, Dr. 
Oberly, in commenting upon the skilful manner in which the 
Rev. Dr. Wm. Smith, Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and President of the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies in 
1789, induced the Convention to adopt the changes then made in 
cour Communion Office, incidentally styles him the author of the 
Institution Office. While to that worthy divine and versatile 
genius the American Church is largely indebted for some excel- 


lent features of our Prayer Book and for our present organiza-. 


tion as a truly national Church, he cannot claim the authorship 
of an office which, unhappily, is seldom used. Its compiler was 
his kinsman, the Rev. Dr. Wm. Smith, of Connecticut, a younger 
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man, and endowed with many gifts, among them a large knowl- 
edge of ecclesiastical music. These two worthies are often 
mistaken for each other. The younger Dr. Smith held import- 
ant positions in Rhode Island and Connecticut. It was during 
his ineumbeney of Norwalk, Conn., that he presented to the 
clergy with their Bishop assembled in convocation at Derby, an 
Office of Induction, which was formally adopted on November 
20, 1799. With some slight alterations, the same office was set 
forth in 1802, by the Diocese of New York, and at the General 
Convention of 1804 set forth for the whole American Church. | Its 
title was changed in 1808 to An Office of Institution, and it has 
been substantially unaltered since. See Wm. McGarvey, B.D., 
Liturgiae Americanae, pp. 450-471; Dr. E. E. Beardsley, History 
of the Episcopal Church in Connecticut, II. pp. 18, 19 (Boston, 
1868) ; Jarvis Centenary (New Haven, 1898, pp. 33, 130). 

The life of the elder Dr. Smith has been fully treated by 
his great-grandson, Mr. Horace W. Smith, in two \sumptuons 
volumes (Philadelphia, 1880) ; also by his successor in office, the 
late Dr. Charles J. Stell@ (Philadelphia, 1880). 

The younger Dr. Smith is noticed by Dr. Beardsley in his 
History, and allusions to him are found in Updike’s Narragan- 
sett Church (New York, 1847); Mason’s Annals of Trimty 
Church, Newport (Newport, 1890, 1894), and other historical 
sermons and pamphlets. The Rev. Dr. Daniel Goodwin, of 
Greenwich, Rhode Island, about fifteen years ago, published a 
sketch of him in The Churchman. JosEPH Hooprr. 

Durham, Conn., May 12, 1900. 


ASCENSION HYMN. 


GRANT to us, Almighty God, 
Like as we believe to Thee 
Jesus Christ, our risen Lord, 
Hath ascended gloriously, 
That we, too, in heart and mind 
Heavenward with joy ascend, 
And continually dwell 
With Thee. world without an end. 
Christ, who on this holy day, 
Closed Thy earthly ministry, 
Through the cloud to heaven’s gold 
Upward passed triumphantly; 
May we, too. in heart and mind 
Heavenward with joy ascend, 
And continually dwell 
With Thee, world without an end. 


Holy Ghost, who with the Son 
And the Father ever liveth, 
One in Three and Three in One, 
Peace and comfort ever giveth; 
May we, too, in heart and mind 
Heavenward with joy ascend, 
And continually dwell 
With Thee, world without an end. 
VIRGINIA C. CASTLEMAN. 


A PATHETIC INCIDENT. 


PATHETIC incident occurred on the C. M. & St. P. Ry. 
on Saturday morning of last week. The Bishop of Mil- 
waukee was passing through the train, going to the sleeper, 
when he noticed a colored woman who appeared very sick. She 
had had a hemorrhage, and was expectorating blood. The 
Bishop at once addressed her, saying: “You seem to be very 
sick, Auntie?” The woman said, Yes, she felt very badly. The 
Bishop sat down by her, and questioned her, learning that she 
came from Olympia, where she left her husband, and was on her™ 
way to her mother in the East. She had a young baby, which a - 
kindly-natured woman in another seat was holding for her. The 
Bishop felt that the woman was in a dangerous condition, and 
so he got from her the address of her husband and of her mother. 
The conductor came along, and said he knew he had a serious” 
ease on his hands, but didn’t know what to do. The Bishop told | 
him to telegraph from Kilbourn, which station they were ap- 
proaching, to the agent at Portage, to have a physician at the 
train, and arrange to take the woman off from thé car. This 
was done, but soon after leaving Kilbourn, the woman failed 
rapidly. The Bishop was supporting her in his arms, and no- 
ticed that the end was approaching. He rose in his seat and 
said aloud proper collects and the commendatory prayer, and 
made the sign of the cross on her forehead, and the poor woman 
breathed her last. 


3 
Arriving at Portage, the body was removed from the train, 


the Bishop placing her personal effects in the hands of the sta- 
tion agent. Some colored people chanced to be at the station, 


who took charge of the baby. The Bishop telegraphed to the . 
husband and to the mother, and left orders that if the body was 
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not claimed, to turn it over to the rector of the parish for burial, 
and he would be responsible for all expenses. . 

The Bishop’s care of the poor woman during the conscious 
moments must have been a great comfort to her; and but for 
his opportune passing through the car, she would have died in 
her seat unknown and uncared-for. 


ON ASCENSION DAY. 


By Anice Ranier. 


EE WAS taken up, and a cloud received Him out of their . 


sight” (Acts i. 9). 
“THe was parted from them and carried up into heaven” (St. 
Luke xxiv. 51). 
“Into heaven.” Did the Lord Jesus go from His own into 
some distant land, millions upon millions of miles away, far 
beyond the most remote star ? 
So it did not seem to those who watched the white cloud 


enfold Him, and who returned to Jerusalem with great joy, on 


Ascension Day. For forty days, the Lord Jesus had been teach- 
ing them the mysteries and high things of the kingdom of 
heaven, preparing them for His Ascension. , He had been with 
them, often unseen for a time, but seen w shen they were fitted to 
gee Him, when their “eyes were opened.” 

He did not come from far away to speak in tender words to 
Mary Magdalene at the tomb; He was beside her, but she knew it 
not till her eyes were opened. He did not seem to come from far 
away into the room where the disciples were met, with closed 
doors, but, suddenly, they knew that He was in the midst of 
them. 

So, when the cloud received Him, it. seemed but another 
hiding from their sight, not a taking away from their side. And 
then, they believed His own words. Had not He said, “I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world”? The Lord 
Jesus was, indeed, lifted up, not into a far-away country, but 
into a higher, grander life, out of the local earthly company of 
His humble Judaean followers to the great universe of the 
heavens and earth, to the whole Church militant, expectant, and 
triumphant, to the society of the holy angels, and the compan- 
ionship of His Father. Ue was lifted up for the sake of the 
world, to draw all men unto Him in the higher, the ascended life. 

Jesus had promised, “A little while, and the world seeth Me 
no more; but ye see Me,” and some whose eyes were opened, did, 
indeed, “in a little while,” see Him. 

_ After the Ascension, He was not far away from St. Stephen, 


who, full of the Holy Ghost, and glorifying Christ, even to lay-~ 


ing down the life of his body, was drawn up into the higher life 
of the spirit; for him, the cloud was unfolded, and his eyes, clos- 
ing to this world, were opened toward heaven, and he beheld the 
“Son of Man standing on the right hand of God.” 

One day, on the Damascus road, the ascended Christ was not 
far away from St. Paul, who, full of zeal for God’s service, was 
ready to suffer all things for his Lord’s, when once he knew Him. 
Again the cloud was unfolded, showing, close at hand, the bright- 
ness of heaven and the face of the crucified Jesus. 

The ascended Christ was not far away from St. John, suffer- 
ing exile for His sake on the lonely, rocky island, and “in the 


Spirit on the Lord’s Day,” the aged disciple but turned his head, 


= 


i cee courage, higher hope, stronger faith, and deeper love. 
a a unseen Presence, we may joyfully, trustfully, do His work, 


Sect 


and lo! the cloud was withdrawn, and he belfeld the beloved 
Friend and Master of his youth, the same Son of Man, only 
bright now with the outward glory of the higher, the heavenly 
life. 

And still, unseen, Christ walks in the midst of His disciples 
keeping His word to be “with them alway.” He is not too far 
to know their needs, hopes, fears, sorrows, and joy, their imper- 
feet penitence and feeble love; He is not too far away to give 


In 


elieve in His word, listen for the sound of His voice behind us, 
love Him with the intense love for a friend, as it were, absent 
and yet present, and humbly hope that, some day, we, being “in 
the spirit,” may see the cloud unfolded, and may be drawn into 
the higher, the ascended life, may with rapturous, satisfied soul, 
- behold the unveiled vision of the glorified Lord. 


GAZING UP > INTO HEAVEN. 
nS By Maziz Hoaan. 
BE SCENSION DAY is one of the five great festivals of the 


Ohureh. Commemorating the culminating point of our 


n Lord’s earthly career, the fitting close of His presence here, 
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_ the Communion Service, thus classing it with Christmas, Easter, 


Whitsunday, and Trinity Sunday, 

Yet by the majority of our people it receives less honor than 
any of the others. Several years back, this indifference extended 
even to the clergy, and the day, if observed at all by any service, 
was often not celebrated by the highest of all acts of worship, 
the Eucharist. Now, however, much has been done to restore it 
to its proper place by means of fitting prayer and praise, and 
the attendance upon these services is increasing yearly. 

Still it does not seem to appeal to the heart as do the others. 
Christ’s birth as making real the Incarnation, His death upon 
the cross for our redemption, His victory over death, thus open- 
ing to us the kingdom of heaven, and His gift of the Comforter 
to abide with His Church, all seem to have for us a deeper mean- 
ing and to convey a more actual benefit, than His Ascension into 
heaven. We may realize with our understanding that it was 
expedient for us that He should go away, not only that the Holy 
Spirit might be sent to us, but also that His constant pleading 
might avail in intercession for our sins. Yet, when sore pressed 
with sin and sorrow, we long for the human Christ, instinctively 
we turn to the memory of His life on earth rather than His 
leaving it. When reflecting on it, a shade of sadness seems to 
rest upon our hearts in sympathy with the apostles standing 
upon the hill straining their eyes to catch one more glimpse of 
Him, their Master and Friend, gone from them to His Father. 
They felt that the familiar loving intercourse of three years was 
forever over, and that never again would they walk and talk 
with Jesus as man to man. 

The Holy Ghost had not yet come to them, teaching and 
making known to them the infinite blessing of the departure, so, 
though strong in faith in His words and promise, is it any won- 
der that their hearts were heavy with human sorrow, and their 
eyes dim with tears? What more natural than that they 
should linger on that mountain so lately pressed by His feet, and 
gaze through starting tears at the vanishing form? 

It cannot but seem a little harsh, that reproof of the angels, 
“Why stand ye gazing up into heaven?” Could they not wait a 
little, these men who loved Him so, before turning to the work 
He had set them? Surely that spot was hallowed, and there 
they might await the Comforter. But no. White-robed messen- 
gers from the throne of God Himself came down to tell them 
that the waiting and watching, however natural, were fruitless, 
and that their love for their Master must find expression, not by 
idly gazing after Him, but by doing His work. 

Can we not read a lesson here for ourselves? Has it not 
chanced to most of us to have mourned a dear one taken away? 
We have realized with crushing force that all human intercourse 
is forever over, that our life, so intertwined with that of the 
loved one, must henceforth be desolate. Is it strange-that our 
hearts should yearn with the infinite tenderness of true affection 
for the loved and lost, and that we should find it hard to bring 
our thoughts back to the duties left us on earth? Yet, “Why 
stand ye gazing up into heaven?” was said to the disciples, and 
the like reproof applies to us if our grief leads us to forget our 
appointed work. Our friend’s task is finished, and he has en- 
tered into his rest, but for us there is no rest, no pause even for 
visions of heaven, for we must work while it is day, before the 
“night cometh when no man can work.” 


Surely it is not irreverent thus to draw a practical lesson 
from the Ascension scene. We are only too prone to think that 
religion consists in feeling rather than in doing, that the nobler 
Christian life is contemplative rather than active. Yet we find 
that the apostles, rapt spectators of our Lord’s glory, were re- 
called to earth and sent back to Jerusalem, there, doubtless, 
under the Saviour’s directions, to make ever ything ready for the 
Comforter. 


We shall surely find that it is only by the active Christian 
life that we can truly “in heart and mind thither ascend and 
with Him continually dwell.” 

And then how infinitely blessed it is to remember that our 
dear Lord, both God and Man, is pleading for us before the 
throne of God. It is not only that He has died for us, but “He 
ever liveth to make intercession for us,” and this sovereign mark 
of God’s pity and Christ’s love is won for us by the Ascension. 
Let us then not slight the observance of this day, but keep it as 
a veritable holy day. 


“We ARE apt to think concerning our every-day trials that they 
are of too homely a sort to work out anything beautiful in our char- 
acter, but they are not more homely than the chisel in the hand of 
the sculptor.” 
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THE LOSS OF YOUNG MEN FROM THE CHURCH. 
() NE of the gravést difficulties which the Chureh has to con- 


tend with, in striving to keep young men faithful to her 
ways, especially in our smaller communities, is the fact that 
these young men often fail to see any moral advantage to be 
gained by Church membership and participation in Church life. 
There are men in almost every community who are not con- 
nected with any religious body, and yet are widely respected as 
examples of true manhood. ‘Their lives are free from vice, their 
publie and philanthropic spirit is conspicuous, and they seem to 
embody all the virtues which a Christian Church is commonly 
supposed to foster. Young men are particularly influenced by 
such examples, and they ask questions which are not always 
answered satisfactorily. Why, they say, do you insist upon the 
moral necessity of our maintaining connection with the Church 
and attending Church services, when, as a matter of fact, some 
of the very best men in the community have gotten on just as 
well without such connections ? 

HOW IT IS USUALLY TREATED. 

The difficulty is a very real one, and the right answer is not 
always given. It is said, for example, that such men are excep- 
tional, that heredity has a good deal to do with their loftiness of 
character, and that the possibility of such lives is entirely due 
to the work of the Church in days gone by. These men are 
living in borrowed light, and are practising virtues which have 
come to be regarded in the favorable way in which they are 
regarded, solely through the teaching and influence of the 
Church which these men avoid. It is urged; truly enough, that 
the preservation of such ideals depends upon the Chureh which 
originally inculeated them, and that it is obviously easier to 
practise Christian virtues within that environment, and under 
that discipline, which is especially designed for the purpose of 
teaching and fostering virtue. 

Unselfish motives are also urged. The effect of example is 
spoken of. How, it is said, are men and women who are less 
happily cireumstanced, whose lives are full of severe trials and 
temptations, and who, perhaps, have to contend with evil hered- 
ity and pernicious training, how are such people to be elevated, 
unless they are brought within the organized Christian influ- 
ences of the Church? Let it-be granted, for the sake or argu- 
ment, that you are safe; how is the Church to be supported in 


_ even the most fundamental of them. 
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her work for others, if you refuse your financial and moral sup- |, 


port ¢ 
THIS MBTILOD INADEQUATE. 

No doubt such arguments have some value considered as ad. 
hominem. But they are miserably inadequate, and do not meet 
the difficulty squarely. Our hope of convincing the average 
young man that he ought to come to church will be altogether 
vain, in most instances, unless we can show that such a course is 
essential to his true welfare. Altruism is very well, but it implies 
a loftier point of view than the average non-church-goer po sseses - 
It is very hard to persuade one who overlooks his\own moral 
interests, to make a large and self-denying change in his habits 
of life for the sake of people in whom he has no peculiar 
interest. 

The real difficulty lies in the failure—whether blameworthy 
or otherwise—of the average young man to perceive the 
moral necessity of church: connections and chureh-going for 
himself. Most young men have a pretty good opinion of their 
own abilities, and are not easily persuaded that they must fail 
when other men succeed. So long as they are conyineed that 
other men “get on” morally, and lead exemplary lives, without 
Church connections, they are not likely to feel the need of 
Church privileges. Their indifferent attitude is confirmed by 
the absence of any obvious superiority in the life and character 
of an average Churchman. 

THE FALLACY. 

It may, of course, be answered that it is not fair to draw 
arguments from the lives of average Churchmen. We must eon- 
sider the lives of truly consistent Churchmen, 7. e., the best 
Churchmen, if we wish to see what Churchmanship does for 
men’s character and conduct. 

But the root fallacy does not lie in this direction at all. It 
is to be found in a radically false ideal of life and character, and 
consequently in a mistaken judgment touching the moral suecess. 
of reputable non-church-going citizens. That success is not 
what it seems, and does not afford the slightest proof that men 
can fill out what they ought to be and do without being connected 
with the Church. In the nature of things, no one can embody 
the true ideal of life in his own conduct, unless he is a consistent. 
and devout member of the Christian Church. 

We do not wish to be thought guilty of disparaging the 
praiseworthiness of the lives of certain non-church-goers. They 
certainly do fill out in large measure their own ideal of moral 
character and conduct. But their ideal is not that which God 
has revealed, and which Christ taught. It teaches certain obli- 
gations which Christianity also teaches; but not all of them, nor 
The difference is not 
simply one of degree, or of success in fulfilling one’s ideal—in 
this respect, the lives of some non-church-goers certainly put 
average Churchmen to shame—but it is a difference in the ideal 
which men seek to fulfil. 

It is a serious error to urge people to avail themselves of 
Church privileges solely on the ground that it will help them to 
live better lives among their neighbors. No doubt it will help 


them in this manner, but something more needs to be said, which ~ 


is too often not said, but overlooked. Men need to be taught 
that the sacramental life of the Church constitutes a part of the 
righteousness which God demands of His creatures. When it is 
taught that Baptism and the Holy Eucharist are necessary for 
salvation, it is not only meant that these sacraments afford 
needed help in working out our salvation, but also that, in being 
baptized and frequenting the Holy Communion, we are fulfil- 
ling righteousness and performing “our bounden duty and ser- 
vice.” : 
We do not suppose for a moment that an easy method can 
be devised for curing the widespread indifference of young men 
to Church influences. The evil is too deep-seated, and too many 
powers of evil are working against us. But certainly the cor- 
rection of mistaken methods will help us to win some whom we: 
have hitherto failed to win. 
THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. ‘y 
The task before us is to convert men to a truer conception 
of right and wrong. 
religious duties has the same reason against it as the omission of 
any other duties. It is as wrong to evade our obligations to the 


kingdom of God, as it is to evade our obligations in any other 


‘ 


We must show them that the omission of 
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direction. All men recognize the iniquity of stealing, but many 


Christian people forget that we are guilty of imitjuity quite as: 


truly when we rob God of the service which He requires of us. 
It is a common mistake that in serving our fellow men we fulfil 
the service which we owe to God. That it is a serious mistake 
is certain. God requires a direct service of us, as well as an 
indirect one. We are as truly bound to come into covenant 
relations with God, such relations as are made possible only in 
the Church of God, as we are bound to abide by the elements of 
common morality. All morality reduces itself ultimately to con- 
formity to the divine Will, and the divine Will is exhibited in 
the laws of God’s Church as well as in the laws of nature. 

But we should go further. The summary of the law which 
Christ laid down, puts the love of God, and the actions Godward 
by which we express that love, first. God made us for Himself, 
and the end of all true righteousness is to live with God as His 
friends forever. This involves the second commandment, that 
we should love our neighbor as ourselves; but the two command- 
ments are distinct, and we cannot fulfil the first commandment 
by fulfilling the second one simply. The truth is that we do not 
fulfil the second commandment adequately unless we fulfil the 
first, for the good-will which we display toward our neighbor has 
reference only to temporal advantages, and affords no help in 
things which last beyond the grave. True philanthropy has 
permanent good in view. Mere humanitarianism deals only 
with the present, with that which perishes. 

It should be clear that, whatever credit may be due to 
certain non-church-goers for their suecess in fulfilling their own 
ideal of righteousness, these men do not exhibit an example of 
Christian life and character; 7.¢., of the life and character which 
God requires of us and which constitutes righteousness in His 
eyes. The average Churchman may seem no better than other 
men, but the comparison is misleading. Even the average 
Churchman has a larger and truer standard of righteousness 
than the non-Churchman, although he fulfils it imperfectly. 
The point to be insisted upon is that non-church-goers’ right- 
eousness is not God’s righteousness, and the shortcomings of 
many who acknowledge their religious obligations do not remove 

os the reality of these obligations. 

To put our point in a nutshell, it is time that we should 
cease to talk exclusively of the help to be gained by going to 
ehureh. The lesson which we need to enforce is the duly of 
going to church. That help is gained by going to church, and 
by receiving the sacraments, no one can rightly deny. But this 
is not easily made apparent to those of whom we are speaking, 
and does not constitute the best or most adequate motive for 
chureh-going. If a young man cares for righteousness, he will 
come to church when he is convinced that church-going is a part 
of righteousness. If he has no regard for righteousness, he will 
not come for any reason that will make his coming worth labor- 
ing for. 


WHY IS THE CHURCH WEAK IN THE SOUTH? 


Hi STATEMENT of ours has been challenged. We asserted 
that much of the South, east of Louisiana and north of 
Florida, was settled by Virginia colonists who had been Churech- 
men at home, but whose Churchmanship was not definite or 
pronounced enough to propagate itself in their new home, and 
that the descendants of such people are now generally sectarians. 


bake ; Of course we have not asserted that the only source of emi- 
eee gration into the states adjoining the Gulf, has been from Vir- 
—s ginia. It is quite true, that like every other state in the Union, 


there has been a somewhat diversified colonization. To deny, 
however, that the chief source from which the older and more 
_ representative families of the South have sprung, is the State of 
Virginia, is to deny what the traditions and genealogy of the 
‘great bulk of jsuch families abundantly prove, and what Vir- 
_ ginians have repeatedly boasted. One familiar with the family 
history of the South would hardly deny the proposition, and 
indeed, one who had any interest in learning whether or not it 
were true, could discover by tracing the genealogy of such repre- 
sentative families. In a very large number of cases it would be 
- found that the ancestors somewhere from the fourth to the sixth 
generation back, had emigrated from Virginia; and this even in 
the State of Georgia—perhaps slightly less so in the Carolinas— 
notwithstanding their original independent founding. 

- The colony of Virginia started with a larger preponderance 
of Churchmanship than any other of the American colonies, yet 
_ the fact remains that outside of that state itself, there has been 
ingle portion of the South in which the Virginian 
ants have built wp a Church with any strength. This is 


- parson’s own plantation. 
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not a matter of theory at all, but a simple fact which it is useless 
to deny. The fact that Virginian Churchmen have sent, as 
undoubtedly they have, a very considerable number of foreign 
missionaries abroad, has not the remotest bearing on the state- 
ment we made. It was to the credit of old Evangelicalism, that 
it had a love for souls, and that it did go abroad into heathen 
lands, and attempt to make Christians of the heathen natives. 
It did not, however, tend to make staunch Churchmen at home. 

The fact remains, and we reiterate it from a considerable 
knowledge of the facts, that the old families in those portions of 
the South largely settled by Virginians, who themselves trace 
their lineage to that state, have in a very large number of 
instances abandoned the Churchmanship of their ancestors, and 
are now found among sectarians. We challenge denial on the 
part of those who know the ancestral history of Southern 
families. 

To this we contrasted the fact that the Church in New Eng- 
land started weak, and is to-day strong. Let those who feel 
interested in the matter find some sound basis other than that 
‘which we have laid down, why the South is to-day under a 
greater preponderance of sectarianism than is New England. If 
our statement is denied, some other explanation ought certainly 
to be given of what is a self-evident fact. 

This is not a discussion for which we have a great relish. 
We have too great love both for the Church and for the South, 
to have pleasure in alluding to the weakness of the Church in 
that section. It is useless, however, to shut our eyes to the fact 
that it 7s weak, and that although two hundred years ago the 
Church was relatively stronger in the South than in any other 
section of the Colonies. 

Dr. McConnell, the author of the History of the Episcopal 
Church, is not generally considered unfair or in rabid opposition 
to Evangelical Churechmanship. This, however, is what he 
writes in regard to the colonial Churchmanship of Virginia: 

“Little by little the Church relaxed its laws, and we must 
say also, its manners. Plantation life grew easy and abundant. 
Theology never throve in it. The clergy began to be planters on 
their own account, and were content, for the most part, to be 
good men and good neighbors. Missionary zeal slowly died out. 
The Dissenters built their meetinghouses undisturbed, some- 
times aided by the gift of a generous slice of land from ‘the 
Colonel Esmond is a fair type of the 
Virginia Churchman, who began to be seen half a century earlier 
than Thackeray places him” (/istory of the Episcopal Church, 
page 24). — 


AN APPARENTLY UNJUST DISCRIMINATION. 
(| NLESS we mistake the import of a resolution of the Board 


of Managers of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Soei- 
ety, which will be found in the abstract of their proceedings 
printed on another page, we feel that a great mistake has been 
made by the Board. We refer to the proposition to make a 
reduction of twenty per cent. .of the appropriation for each 
organized Diocese, together with an intimation that the Society 
“Intends to carry this policy out year by year until the Society 
is exempt from responsibility for work in organized Dioceses; 
it being understood that the proposed reduction shall not apply 
to work among the Indians and the colored people.” 

It is quite proper, and most desirable, that the Society 
should withdraw its support from the old established fields which 
have long been supported by the Board, and which do not seem 
to appreciate the moral responsibility lying upon them. sufti- 
ciently to give up their claims upon the Board. Such action 
ought to be rigorously executed. 

Our objection is not to such action as this, but rather to 
placing all Dioceses alike in one category, from which the help 
of the Board is to be gradually but entirely withdrawn, while 
Missionary Districts, regardless of age or condition, are to be 
placed in another. 

The practical result of such action is simply to discourage 
the formation of Missionary Districts into Dioceses. Half a 
century ago, the Church in any state was organized into a Dio- 
eese as speedily as possible, and at once assumed the support of 
its own Bishop. The support was frequently very meagre, but 
Bishops were found, able and willing to accept the responsibility, 
and the first Bishops chosen in such Dioceses were the peers of 
any Bishops ever consecrated in this Church. 

Since that time there has been legislation continually mak- 
ing it more and more difficult for Dioceses to be formed, and if 
this late provision of the Board of Managers is allowed to stand, 
it means that fields which would otherwise be willing to assume 
the support of their Bishop, and the partial support of their own 
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missionary work, will remain for all time charges upon the 
Board. It cannot be expected that any Missionary District 
now receiving aid, will voluntarily submit to the financial loss 
that will be involved by organizing as a Diocese with this pro- 
vision of the Board of Managers in force. 


Both from a fiscal and from an ecclesiastical standpoint, 
_the true policy of the Church would seem to be to facilitate, 
instead of to retard, the organization of Dioceses out of Mission- 
ary Districts; to induce by every method practicable, the present 
‘Missionary Districts to assume the support of their Bishops, and 
to relieve the general Board of that charge. At the present 
time, the Dioceses of Marquette and Michigan City, for instance, 
for which, under this action of the Board, the appropriation 
must be gradually cut off, have each a smaller number of com- 
municants than either Duluth, Montana, Olympia, Sacramento, 
South Dakota, Southern Florida, or Western Texas. Arkansas 
has fewer communicants than either of four of these, and is 
financially weaker. Because these have taken upon themselves 
the support of their Bishops instead of depending upon the 
general Board, why should they be punished by this arbitrary 
discrimination against them, which is not applied to Missionary 
Districts that are stronger, but which continue to draw upon the 
general Church for almost their whole subsistence ? 

Tf older fields, whether organized as Dioceses or as Mission- 
ary Districts, will not of their own accord abandon their cus- 
tomary missionary appropriations it is most proper that the Board 
should gradually withdraw their aid. To apply this rule, how- 
ever, with such unfair discrimination as seems to be involved in 
this recent action, is simply to discourage the present Mission- 
ary Districts from organizing as Dioceses and assuming the sup- 
port of their Bishops, to continue the present charge on the 
general fund, therefore, for the support of the Missionary Bish- 
ops, which might otherwise be assumed by newly-organized Dio- 
ceses, and to offer a premium to those Missionary Districts, some 
of them long-established, which are as able to organize into 
Diocese as were many existing Diocese at the time of their 
formation, and yet do not do so. 


THE PRESS AND THE ARCHBISHOPS’ OPINION. 


E hope to comment upon the opinion of the two English 

Archbishops touching Reservation next week, the text 

having been received too late to make consideration possible 
for this issue. 4 

But we feel called upon at once to correct a piece of glaring 
misrepresentation of the situation, contained in a London Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch of May 5th, and published far and wide in 
our American newspapers. 

That dispatch says, “The extreme ritualists have always 
demurred against civil authority, but their contentions are now 
under the ban of the highest Episcopal court, which they swore 
to obey when ordained.” : 

This is grotesquely untrue. The ritualists have indeed 
demurred against civil authority in spiritual things, and rightly. 
But it is quite false to describe the opinion of the Archbishops 
as coming from “the highest Episcopal court.” The Archbishop 
of Canterbury has twice denied that he and his brother of York 
were sitting as a court. The truth is that the hearings before 
the two Archbishops were in the nature of voluntary arbitration ; 
and the “opinions” in which they have issued have no binding 
force whatever, except so far as each diocesan Bishop chooses to 
be governed by them. 

This is not the first time that the Associated Press dis- 
patches have revealed partisan ignorance touching the position 
of the ritualists in England. 


PAPER on the “Church and Liturgical Services” in our 

issue for last week erroneously attributed to the Rev. A. 

W. Jenks, was written by the Rev. P. Gavan Duffy. Strangely 

enough, the only former instance of such an error was in con- 

nection with another paper by Mr. Duffy. We greatly regret 
the error. = 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ia.—‘‘Is it permissible to end the evening prayer with the prayer com- 
ai antes sae darkness’? If it is, why does the rubric Just below read, 
‘The minister may here end the Evening Prayer with such prayer or prayers, 

t his book, as he shall see fit’? ” ‘ Saginien 
berg eee aa to interpret ‘The Grace of Our Lord,” as a prayer within the 
meaning of this rubric, and to terminate Evening Prayer without other prayers 
than the Grace. 
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Faith and Sight. TExssays on the relation of Agnosticism to Theology. 
William Pierson Merrill. 
Price, $1.00. 


By 
New York: Charles Scribners’ Sons. 1900. 


These essays are written with the purpose of delimiting’ 
thé territory properly belonging to Natural Science on the one 
hand and to Theology on the other, and of discovering what 
ground they have in common, with an ultimate design to show 
that the position of the Agnostic is not necessarily opposed to 
that of the Theologian, but is in harmony with it, and is sup- 
plemented by it, provided both the Agnostic scientist and the 
Theologian keep within the limits of their respective provinces. 
But in following the author’s argument it seems to be difficult 
to understand the exact sense in which he employs the term 
Theology. He says, “The true function of theology may be thus 
stated: so to interpret the facts which science discloses as to 
afford a rational basis for the religious instinct. This function 
is twofold, or at least may be viewed under two aspects, as the 
providing of a rational basis for the religious instinct, and as 
giving a spiritual interpretation to the facts which science dis- 
closes.” He therefore distinguishes between objective and sub- 
jective theology. 

Does not he really confuse philosophy and theology, or en- 
large his conception of the latter so as to include the former? 
What he desires to do is to establish a philosophic or scientific 
basis of theology. He demonstrates the failures of subjective 
theology, and pleads’ that on this account “the demand has arisen 
for an objective theology, a theory of life to account for, or at 
least to be in harmony with, the facts of science.” He 


finds in Agnosticism a form of this objective theology, be-~ 


cause in dealing with the facts of science, “the scientific mind 
has come to see that the universe is unbounded, that the mind 
can discern and appreciate but the merest fragment of it, that 
man is but the dust in the balance when compared with the uni- 
verse and the Power manifested in it; and from this it con- 


structs a theory of life and of the Power revealed or concealed 
in life.” 


The Agnostic position that this Power is in itself unknown 
and unknowable, and not capable of adequate and exhaustive 
definition and classification by the human intellect, is admitted 
by the author to be fundamentally true. It is the position 
borne out by the facts of science; it is the position which the 
Scriptures themselves show to be the fundamental and absolute 
truth. It is the teaching of the Book of Job, of the “Wisdom 
Literature,” and “Isaiah is full of lofty thoughts of the mystery 
of God’s nature. The 139th Psalm is as grand a piece of 
inspired agnosticism as has ever'been written.” 

It is here that we have the common ground of Agnosticism 
and of the Philosophy of Theism. The Agnostic conclusion or 
position is not antagonistic to Christian faith, but is in harmony 
with what a true theology must confess at the outset. If theol- 
ogy will refrain from dogmatizing in the sphere of science, and 
if science will be equally self-restrained towards theology, the 
conflict between them, which is generally so bitter, may cease 
and determine. But the admission of the Agnostic position as 
valid, does not thereby impair the validity of the speculative 
theologian’s position that it is necessary for the satisfaction of 
the religious instinct: or consciousness in man that God should 
be defined in terms of human knowledge. “Though, as a matter 
of absolute knowledge, I cannot judge the character of the Ore- 
ator from His creatures, yet I can at least say that there must 
be in Him that which accounts for, is the source of, my nature.” 
It is our right and our duty to think of God under the symbol of 
the best we know. 
ought not to be any objection to its validity. “If God is to be 
interpreted at all, and not to be left as a dark mystery forever, 
then the interpretation which is most spiritual, which is least in 
terms of matter, and most in terms of human intellect, emotion, 
and will at their highest reach, is the best interpretation and is 
therefore valid,” and affords us a scientific basis for religion. 


The position here stated by the author is the same that is 
elaborately worked out by the late Principal Caird in his Funda- . 


mental Ideas of Christianity, and is very concisely and cogently 


presented in Bishop Jaggar’s recent book, The Personality of : re et 


That theology is thus anthropomorphic: 
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Truth. Of course it leads us directly to the revelation of God 
‘in Christ, to the Incarnate Son as the supreme revelation of God 
~to man. 

If our author had been as deeply read in the Catholic theol- 

-ogy of the Church as he is in the philosophical and speculative 
theology of Calvinism, he would here dwell upon the theology of 
the Catholic Creed as being the very “Objective Theology” for 
which, as he truly says, “the demand has arisen.” For it is the 
theology of the Incarnation; it deals with those very facts of 
“refined anthropomorphism” which find their true interpretation, 
as theological symbols, only in the supreme revelation of God in 

His Son, “the brightness of His glory, and the express Image of 
‘His Person.” 
poets, and especially Browning and Tennyson, as the real the- 
-ologians of our day. “They have seen the problem, they have 
earnestly sought the solution; they have shown the way to har- 
mony.” Very true; and his chapter on this subject is the best in 

the book. But it is because both poets grasped firmly the ob- 
_ jective theology of the Incarnation that they sang the harmonies 
of science and religion. F. W. Tayior. 


'The Divine Pedigree of Man. By T.J. Hudson, LL.D. Chicago: 


A.C. MeClurg & 
Co. Price. $1.50. 


The purpose Dr. Hudson has in mind in writing this book 


is to show that the facts of organic and mental evolution point 

-clearly and unmistakably to a divine origin of mind and life 
on this earth, and further to prove that the atheistic theories of 
_ agnostic evolutionists are positively and unqualifiedly destitute 
of facts to sustain them. This general description of the aim 
_of the writer, is well epitomised in the sub-title of the volume, 
viz.: “The testimony of Evolution and Psychology to the 
Fatherhood of God.” The lines of argument followed by Dr. 
Hudson are framed upon purely scientific lines. He avoids 
-speculative philosophy and adheres strictly to the inductive 
method in his investigations and conclusions, 

It is freely admitted that it is one thing to establish the 

_general doctrine of the divine origin of life and mind, and 
quite another to sustain the specifie doctrine of Christian 
‘theism. The facts of organic evolution establish the one, while 
the other must call to its aid the facts laid bare in the new 
-psychology. The fundamental principles of this psychology Dr. 
Hudson has already set forth at length in his book, The Law of 
Psychic Phenomena. This psychology, therefore, forms a prom- 
inent feature of this book, and in the light of its fundamental 
principles is manifested the harmony existing between science 
- and religion. 

To eriticise in detail the position taken by the author, 
would demand an extensive review. We therefore content our- 
selves with putting before our readers the main scope of the 
volume. Those who have a bent for scientific and philosophical 
studies, will find much that is very suggestive in Dr. Hudson’s 
writing, and much that will prove useful. Joun A. Carr. 


_ An Essay Toward Faith. By Wilford L. Robbins, D.D., Dean of the Cathedral 
of All Saints, Albany. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co., 1900. Price, $1.00. 
This is a remarkable little book, one which tempts to com- 
qe plete perusal at a single sitting, but which will richly reward 
the more deliberate method of reading bit by bit, such as we 
- give to the Imitation of Christ. 
and compact; while the power of searching analysis into the 
oe human heart which is exhibited is far beyond the ordinary. 
sat No attempt is made to give a systematic treatise touching 
--~-_-—«*Faith; but a series of thoughts of surpassing spiritual beauty 
aes __ are suggested, which are calculated to assist the doubtful. The 
_-_—__— appeal is not made to the logical faculty merely, although logic 
sis not neglected, but also to spiritual intuition. No class of 
earnest seekers after God can fail to derive profit from studying 
the book. 


We are not sure as to the precision of some of the language 
bearing on the effects of Old Testament Criticism; but the book 
as a whole is evidently the production of a trained theologian, 
_ without a dry passage in it. We hope that many will read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest its matter. 

Franots J. Han. 


® Introduction to Ethics. By Frank Thilly. New York: Charles Scribners’ 
Weeeesons, 1900, Price, $1.25. : 


Instead of this, however, our author cites the © 


The style is wonderfully clear 
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the history of ethical ideas. But its spirit is alien to Christi- 
anity. According to Mr. Thilly, man’s chief end consists in 
“the unfolding of all human capacities in conformity with the 
demands of the natural and human environment”—nothing 
more. ‘To pursue such a limited end may agree with evolution- 
ary ethics, so popular in some quarters, but means to live without 
God in the world. The obligations of religion are neglected. 
The truths of revelation are left out of account. Man’s chief 
end is to be conformed to the likeness of Christ, and “to glorify 
God and enjoy Him forever.” No system of ethics which is 
built upon any other hypothesis can be regarded as final or 
Christian. 


Bible Studies on Sanctification and Holiness. 
Presbytery of Truro, Nova Scotia. 
Price, $1.00. 


By Rev. J, D. Mac Gillivray, 
Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. 


This is a book of old-fashioned Protestant piety written in a 
very earnest and devout spirit. In these days of the decadence 
of the religion of the Reformers, it is refreshing to know that 
there are some men left, even in Presbyterianism, who still 
think that Justification and Sanctification are subjects of im- 
portance, and that they are worthy of the time and labor which 
this author has evidently spent in their consideration. The 
printing and binding of the book are very creditable to the pub- 
lishers. 


The Northwest under Three 
Maps and Illustrations. 


1900. 


Flags, 1635—1796. By Charles Moore. With 
New York and London: Harper & Brothers. 
12m0, pp. XXIV., 402. $2.50. 

There is no portion of our country which affords to the his- 
torical novelist larger opportunity for picturesque treatment, 
than the old Northwest Territory. The cherished possession of 
France by discovery and heroic missionary enterprise, it became 
an object of desire on the part of England. For it, armies con- 
tended and cabinets plotted, in the long-protracted struggles for 
supremacy on the American continent between the Latin and 
Anglo-Saxon races. 

While the artless Jesuit Relations tell the story of religious 
endeavor and the success of the presentation of Christian faith 
to the Indian tribes; while Francis Parkman, with minute care 
and investigation and a lucid style, has written in full of the 
French domination and downfall; while Justin Winsor with 
critical skill has undertaken the task of making available many 
before unknown incidents; while Theodore Roosevelt has touched 
with his incisive pen upon the romance and hardship of Winning 
the West; there was needed a summary account which could 
furnish to the general reader the essential facts of its history 
until incorporated with the United States. 

Mr. Moore set for himself this work. It is a pleasure to say 
that he has added to our knowledge; that he has explored many 
sources of information before inaccessible; and that he has 
written very clearly of the fortunes of the Northwest. He has 
found out much of interest and value. 

He has kept admirably the due proportion of space for each 
period. Brulé, Nicolet, Marquette, La Salle, and earnest priests 
like René Menard and Isaac Jaques, are given their rightful 
prominence. Cadillac and the founding of Detroit receive 
proper recognition. 

With the approach of the middle of the eighteenth century 
and the abounding energy of the English colonists, the wish for 
an expansion of territory and the thought of settlements beyond 
the mountains, became an important factor in the politics of the 
colonies and the mother country. The formation of the Ohio 
Company, the successful embassy of Christopher Girt to the 
Western Indians, the final blow to the power of France, and the 
peace of 1766 which ceded the territory to England, are ade- 
quately treated. 


In his narrative of the oft-told tale of Pontiac’s war, he 
has, by a judicious use of General Gladwin’s manuscripts, taken 
from that gallant officer, then commandant at Detroit, much of 
the odium which attached to him as cruel and inhuman. In his 
account of the negotiations for peace after the Revolution, he 
shows how the keen mind of John Jay was able to grasp the 
situation, and to secure a boundary which gave to the new nation 
control of the Great Lakes and the vast regions then only par- 
tially explored, bordering upon them. With an account of the 
passage of the “ordinance of 1787,” the gradual settlement of 
the new territory, the campaigns of General Harmer and Gen- 
eral Wayne, a notice of the Jay treaty with England, and a 
retrospect of the momentous events between Lord Dunmore’s war 
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in 1774, and the final surrender of the British posts in 1796, 
this satisfactory volume closes. 

Its high character for accuracy is maintained throughout. 
Tt can be read with perfect confidence by those who are not 
special students of the period treated. It is fully illustrated 
with portraits and sketches of places and events connected with 
the history of the Northwest, and has a full and reliable index. 

Jos. Hooper. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 


The Unknown. By Camille Flammarion. 


Price, $2.00. 

“The universal and constant aspirations of all thinking 
human beings, the reverent and affectionate remembrance i 
which we hold the memory of our dead, the innate idea of a day 
of judgment, the feelings inherent in our consciousness, and in 
our intellect, the miserable incoherence between the destinies of 
men on earth compared with the mathematical order which regu- 
lates the universe, the bewildering impression we receive of the 
infinite and the eternal as we gaze into the starry heavens, and 
beneath all this our certainty of the permanent identity of our [ 
(our own individual existence), notwithstanding perpetual 
changes in our bodies and our brains—all conspire to create in 
us a conviction of the existence of the soul as an individual 
entity which will survive the destruction of our corporeal organ- 
ism, and which must be immortal.” 

This indomitable scholar whose profound studies on astron- 
omy are world known, whose whole training has been of the 
scientific and mathematical, approaches his task for the “sole 
purpose of knowing the truth, without prejudice, in favor of 
received ideas, with the most complete independence of mind and 
the most absolute indifference to public opinion.” 

The chapters on Credulity and Incredulity are a fair expose 
of the present knowledge of man’s liability to mistakes in mat- 
ters of fact, and freshly states the question. ‘The mass of mater- 
ial collected and cited under Dreams, Hallucinations, Premoni- 
tions, Telepathic Communications, is simply appalling except to 
a working member of the Society for Psychical Research of 
which the author is likely a member. The phenomena of Spirit- 
ualism and Mediumism, those of Somnambulism, Magnetism, 
and Hypnotism, Presentments, doubles of living persons, appari- 


tions and manifestations from the dead, haunted houses, and the - 


like, are treated by him like the scientist he is. 

Setting aside superstitions, “magic,” ete., we must acknowl- 
edge that there remain in this connection psychic facts worth 
our study. The work of'this careful student compels attention, 
admiration, and respect; and while he does not scientifically 
demonstrate intercommunication between ourselves and the 
spirit world to the skeptical, he must compel attention. The 
“Piper” case familiar to students of this subject, and so long 
carefully studied and investigated by the best psychics of our 
time, is still unexplained except by the theory that telepathy 
may be true thought transference, and a fact. We commend the 
book to all, and they are not few, who-are interested in this 
occult subject. B; 


London: Dent & Co. 

Each, 40 ets. net.— 

Roman History. Translated from the German of Dr. 
Lionel D. Barnett, M.A. 

A History of the English Church. 
D.D., Dean of Gloucester. 


The Temple Primers. 
Co. 1900. 


New York: The Macmillan 
Julius Koch, by 


By the Very Rey. H. D. M. Spence, 

The Temple Primers are intended to provide in a conyenient 
form “céndensed information introductory to great subjects, 
written by leading authorities.” They will cover all branches of 
knowledge and will be illustrated when necessary. The under- 
taking is a promising one. The names of the scholars codper- 
ating guarantee the high excellence of the work, and the 
imprint of Messrs. Dent assures the character of the mechanical 
execution. 

Of the Primers before us, Dr. Koch’s Roman History is a 
lucid sketch of the political history of Rome from the founding 
ot the city till the fall of its Western Empire, A. D. 476. 

Dean Spence’s Hnglish Church is a very convenient hand- 
book. It is gratifying to find that even in books intended for 
popular consumption and published under lay patronage, the 
Protestant interpretation of the history of the Church is at last 
dead, and the old myths which, largely through the influence 
of Foexe’s Book of Martyrs, have done duty for history, are dis- 
placed by facts. Dean Spence is inclined to over-rate the part 
played by the Celtic teachers from Jona in the conversion of the 
English. He fails to make clear the point of the Investiture 
controversy. In regard to the Reformation, a greater precision 
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of statement as to the real position of Rome in England were to- 


be desired; as also of the differing aims of the English and Con-_ 


tinental reformers. 
ence was in the amount of Medievalism thrown over—which is. 
far from being the fact. But on the whole the book is well done- 
and useful. 


The Prose of Bdward Rowland Sill. With an Introduction comprising. 

some Familiar Letters. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 

Co. 1900. Price, $1.25 : 

We have been very much charmed with -his volume of 
essays. They are written in clear, straightforward English, im 
the first place, and that is always charming, whatever the sub- 
ject. The subjects treated cover a wide range, from simple 
nature studies to ethics. We confess to liking the nature studies. 
best. Prof. Sill had a delightfully sympathetic insight into 
nature, and interprets it much more convincingly than he ex- 
pounds ethical theory. Indeed the most felicitous paper in the 
yolume, ‘‘What do we Mean by ‘Right? and ‘Ought’?” fails in its. 
attempt to indicate a basis of ‘conduct, There is a paper on the 
Principles of Criticism which is of value. The theory advanced 
as the test of literary value is one already indicated in substance 


We get the impression that the chief differ- 


by De Quincey, and later was expounded by a leading school of © 


French critics. It maintains in substance that the value of 
literary product depends upon the amount of humanity there is. 
in it, and the extent of its appeal to the aesthetic emotions. 


The Queen's Garden. By M. E. M. Davis. 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1900. $1.25 


A dream rather than a story; pure fantasy, utterly romantie 
and impossible, but fascinating, with a delicious oriental flavor. 
A fragment of a girl’s life set in a garden, heavy with the scent 
of flowers and shadowed by tragic death, where nevertheless love: 
is born. If one is sated with realism one may turn here for com- 
fort and delight oneself in a pure tale told in pure English. 


Boston and New York: Hough- 


Yeoman Flicetwood, By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. Price, $1.50. 


New 


The scene of this novel is laid in the time of George, Prince: 
Regent of England, and that drunken and contemptible dandy 
figures in it. The hero, like many other men, is- led by his. 
passion for a lady to do a foolish thing. “The heroine does. 
twenty foolish things; but both are lovable fools, and everything” 
comes right in the end. 


Robert Tournay ; A Romance of the French Revolution. 
With Illustrations by Eric Pope and Mary Ayer. 
Miffiin & Co, Price, $1.50. 


By William Sage. 
Boston : Houghton, 


“A thrilling story of tender love and devotion between a 


man of the people, and a beautiful aristocrat, in the time of the: 


‘Terror’. 

Historically, this is sufficiently accurate as to the leaders in: 
the great uprising that turned every man against his brother,. 
and changed the most clannish of class spirit into the most rabid 
Republicanism. The “bread riot” is again told with all its suf- 
fering. The mob, terror-stricken, famished, wolfish in its des-- 
peration, rolls over the barricades, mercilessly crushing opposi- 
tion; the canaille, loosened of restraint, burn and plunder and’ 

rav ish; Robespierre, vulture that he was, rises, flaunts his gory 
pinions across the stage, and disappears in the flood of his own: 
raising, too incompetent to quell it. 

And love and honor, courage and manhood, 
reward. How many more incidents are yet to be told! Robert 
Tournay’s career is but an incident of the great upheaval. We- 
trust few more, for the telling of more must be similar, and 
*twere better to let the waves of oblivion cover that “day of 
dreadful night.” 


Wuthering Heights. The Haworth Edition. 
York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.75. 
This, the fifth of the Life and Works of the Sisters Bronté,. 

comes in the same attractive and luxurious form that has marked’ 

the previous volumes. The Introduction by Mrs. Ward is a bit’ 
of good literature and an essay on the gentle art of criticism in: 
one. Indeed the introductions together are essays on “appreci- 
ation” and the Brontés are the recipients. This accomplished’ 
critic cannot but write interestingly whatever may be her sub- 


By Emily Bronté. New 


ject, but she shows uncommon cleverness and skill in the treat-- 


ment of these novels. Sympathy and justice, praise and blame,. 


she spares neither, and keeps not back what i is meet of stripes or: 


balm, finding frequent use for discretion. 


These volumes haye an irresistible attraction for the lover: ; 


if fine books. 


The book will be good summer reading... 
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«< Uncle~Pan»x 


By EMILY PARET ATWATER. 


a 


PII 


CHAPTER I. 


T was Saturday night, and the boarders around the long table 
in Miss Pettiman’s dingy dining room were in a more cheer- 
ful mood than usual. Saturday night meant for them, the end 
of a long week of weary and usually discouraging toil. It 
meant long naps the following morning, chicken and ice-cream 
for dinner, and the afternoon for rest, or pleasure jaunting. 

All this was well known to Uncle Pan, and he gave a sigh 
of satisfaction as, closing the front door carefully behind him, 
he deposited his shabby hat on the still more shabby hat-rack 
in the bare, uncarpeted hall. Then following his nose, for the 
odor of onions and boiled cabbage was in the air, he soon slipped 
into his chair at the foot of the long dinner table. His arrival 


was greeted with familiar cries. from several callow youths who 


occupied seats near his. 

“Hello Uncle,” cried a young man in a painfully high col- 
Jar, and a gay cravat. “Mighty sorry you come so soon, ’Aint 
had all my dinner yet, and there won’t be much left when you 
get your jaws to workin’.” 

“How’s the rheumatiz?”’ queried a second. 

“The old man looks down in the mouth,” cried a third, 
facetiously. “Better make your will, Uncle Pan, and leave me 
all your money. You won’t need it in heaven.” 

“All right, boys, all right,’ returned the old man, easily, as 
he helped himself to butter. “You keep your own jaws pretty 
limber with so much talkin’, Coddly, so there ’aint no fear of 
your gettin’ left at eatin’ time. Rheumatiz better, Charlie. 
No, Smithers, I ’aint a-goin’ to die much before you do, an’ I 
won't leave you my money, ’cause it would be mighty sure to 
melt in the place where you're goin’.” 

This retort occasioned a laugh*at the expense of Smithers, 
and brought a frown to the face of Miss Pettiman, the landlady, 
who, seated in state at the head of the table, looked this evening 
more than usually prim and sedate. 

Uncle Pan’s jokes were always a source of annoyance to her, 
for she was born without the saving sense of humor, and his 
perpetual cheerfulness often broke in disturbingly on her digni- 
fied melancholy. Then, too, it was terribly unrefined to even 
hint at the existence of the abode to which he had alluded. But 
what could one expect from a common laboring man, with no 
education and no family connections ? 

“Will you take your roast beef rare or well done, Mr. 
Hank?’ she asked, icily; and as Mr. Peter Hank, commonly 
called Uncle Pan, raised his head to reply (she knew perfectly 
well that he always took rare beef), he caught her look of dis- 
approval, as she had meant that he should. But he caught at 
the same time a glance from a pair of brown eyes at the aristo- 
cratic end of the board, a glance half merry, half sad, but wholly 
full of good fellowship, and in that brief second recognized a 
kindred spirit. 

The “aristocratic end of the board” to the initiated meant 
the head of the table, where Miss Pettiman presided, and where, 
surrounded by her bodyguard of aristocrats, she carved the 
roasts and steaks, dished the hash and dissected the chickens 
with all the dignity befitting one who was the granddaughter 
of a former governor, and the daughter of the late lamented 
Colonel Pettiman, whose title and blue blood had been his prin- 
cipal possessions. 

The aristocrats consisted of Major Dudley Dickey, portly 
and pompous; Judge Perkins, a deaf, absent-minded gentleman; 
and Mrs. Minkins, who, fat and loquacious, was the gossip of 
the house. 
But the brown eyes which had attracted Uncle Pan’s atten- 
tion were the property of a slender shp of a girl in black, who 
was seated next to the Major, and whose abundant hair, curling 
softly over her forehead, was the exact shade of her eyes. 
“Some friend or kin of the old lady’s, I reckon,” was Uncle 
Pan’s mental reflection, referring thus disrespectfully to Miss 
Pettiman’ s well-disguised forty years. 
“Looks sorter lonesome up there, ’mongst them old codgers,” 
ruminated, munching his beef and potatoes. “Wish T da’st 
Kk to her, jess ask her how she likes Balt’mo’ or something, 
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-my dearest friend, would, 


Or 


but the old lady would take my head off, then, sure.” 

He well knew the unwritten law of the house, that those 
who occupied the lower end of the board, which he and the callow 
youths shared, were not the equals of the fortunate mortals who 
occupied the upper half. The lower were the plebeians, the 
upper the aristocrats. 

An invisible line, crossing the centre of the table, separated 
the two factions, and although dishes were passed over that line, 
and brief salutations occasionally exchanged, the intercourse 
went no farther. 

This rule was soon made to impress itself upon the most 
obtuse boarder, for although cruel circumstances had placed 
Miss Pettiman in her present position and forced her to lodge 
under her roof, creatures of a more common clay, they had never 
deprived her of her sense of what she believed to be the fitness of 
things. Hence her manner of seating her boarders, those who 
could boast ancestors and family of the right sort (mercenary 
motives had no consideration) by herself, the unfortunates who 
had no such claim, by Uncle Pan. 

Fortunately, perhaps, Miss Pettiman’s house was never very 
full, and the mortification of placing an aristocrat lower down 
than his or her station in life, warranted, was spared to her. 

As frequently happens, however, the plebeians, consisting 
of Uncle Pan and five young men, clerks in dry-goods stores, 
were much the merrier party of the two. Jokes and laughter 
were the rule with the lower set, dignity and commonplaces with 
the upper. 

To the young girl fresh from the isolation of her country 
home, the lower end of the table had many attractions. She 
wondered in her innocent heart whether Miss Pettiman would be 
offended if she asked to be seated down there next to the little 
old man who made such funny speeches. And Miss Pettiman, 
noting that the brown eyes strayed frequently into the forbidden 
quarter, and that Mrs. Minkins’ reminiscences and the Major’s 
compliments fell unheeded on deaf ears, took upon herself the 
task of enlightenment. 

“You see, my dear,” she said later, when the two were sitting 
tiny bedroom allotted to the newcomer, “I feel that you 
Your poor mother, who was 
am sure, have wished me to look 
And she laid her hand with tender gesture, utterly 
on the slender one of the young 


in the 
are in some measure under my care. 


after you.” 
unlike her usual prim manner, 
girl. : 

“So, my dear,” she went on hurriedly, for the brown eyes at 
the unexpected kindness had suddenly filled with tears, “you 
must remember that you are a Renwood, and be very careful to 
do nothing that your mother and your family would not have 
approved. And that reminds me, Virginia, that Uncle Pan and 
the young men at the lower end of the table are not persons for 
you to associate with. Being a stranger in the city, you might 
not have noticed the distinction at once. The ladies and gentle- 
men at my end of the table belong to the finest old Maryland 
families. You need have no fear of them. The Major is a 
nephew of old General Dickey who owned Meadow Creek on the 
Potomac. It was a beautiful place before the war, but has been 
sold since. I remember that I used to visit there often, as a 
child of course, as I did at your mother’s. Dear, dear, to think 
of the changes since then!” 

“But, Miss Pettiman,” said Virginia, interrupting the rey- 
erie into which the older woman had fallen, “why can’t I 
associate with Uncle Pan? He seems such an interesting old 
man. I don’t care as much about the others, but I thought I 
would like to know him.” 

“Beeause they are not people of your class. They are com- 
mon people, respectable enough, but common,” said Miss Petti- 
man, severely, with strong emphasis on the last word. “Uncle 
Pan (a ridiculous name which someone gave him because he is 
fond of music) is a gate-keeper in the Park. He had a shanty 
and a little ground which he worked in Calvert county. I know 
all about him. He is the plainest kind of a man, and so are the 
young men who sit near him.” 

Miss Pettiman’s momentary softness of manner had dis- 
appeared, and she spoke in her usual cold tones. Virginia was 
silenced, but not convinced. Although bred in a Southern home, 
where caste is taught as a necessary creed, she had yet contrived 
to form some independent, and what were to Miss Pettiman and 
those of her day, revolutionary ideas. One of these was the 
poet that a gentleman is frequently not born, but madé. If 

manners make the man,” why was not a low borit~plebeian a 
es as well as a blue-blooded aristocrat? 

Then, too, although tractable enough in some things, she 
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possessed her share of that obstinacy which is commonly 
attributed to her sex. So, being peremptorily warned to have 
nothing to do with Uncle Pan, she felt instantly an intense 
desire to make his acquaintance. His odd name, and the remark 
about his fondness for music, further excited her curiosity, and 
when at length she fell asleep it was with the firm determination 
to make friends with him in spite of all obstacles. 

The resolution was more easily made than carried out. The 
boarders rarely met, save at dinner, and then separated. The 
lower set to their rooms, or their engagements down town; the 
upper set to the parlor. 

This apartment was not a cheerful one. The windows, hung 
with cheap curtains, looked out ona street which had once been 
fashionable, but where now cable cars and market-vans filled the 
air with din, and where the shabbily genteel houses seemed to 
shrink together and to stare with dismay on the encroaching 
commerce. 

The floor of the room was covered with a threadbare carpet 
whose once red roses were worn by time and many feet, to a 
sickly yellow. One or two dyspeptic portraits of Miss Petti- 
man’s ancestors, and a few photographs in round, gilt frames, 
adorned the walls. Rickety chairs, and solemn marble-topped 
tables, each with an album in the centre, were scattered with 
studied exactness over the apartment. In one corner was a 
rusty horse-hair sofa, whose entrails, bursting through the bot- 
tom, intruded themselves on the public gaze. There was a 
piano, but, after one attempt, Virginia had never disturbed it. 

In this dreary room she would sit each evening, trying to 
read by the feeble light, listlessly watching the Major and Mrs. 
Minkins at their nightly game of cribbage, and striving vainly 
to keep down the waves of homesickness that surged over her. 
The deaf gentleman usually slumbered audibly behind his even- 
ing paper, and Miss Pettiman, weary with the daily struggle 
with account books and refractory servants, frequently followed 
his example in the dark corner of the sofa. 

One night, it was a week after her arrival, the home- 
sickness had become unbearable, and stealing unobserved out of 
the parlor, Virginia rushed up to her room to have what women 
eall “a good cry.” Tears were a relief, and after the paroxysm 
was spent, she lay quietly with her head on the cool pillow, and 
her thoughts far away.: 

Then softly, tenderly, as if in answer to her thoughts, there 
breathed through the lonely room that simple refrain dear to 
every heart, “Home, Sweet Home.” For awhile Virginia lis- 
tened, soothed by the music that meant so much to her. Then, 
curiosity overcoming her, she sprang up and listened more 
intently. It was a violin undoubtedly, and the sound, though 
faint, seemed to come from overhead. Searching the ceiling, 
she saw a closed trap door, but there appeared to be no way of 
reaching it. 

“There must be a garret up there,” said the girl, “and per- 
haps—oh, I wonder if that could be Uncle Pan playing? It 
doesn’t seem as if he could play like that, but it must be, for 
Miss Mattie said he was so fond of music. I’m going to find 
out.” 

Inspired by a feeling of adventure she hastily quitted her 
room, and hurrying through the upper hall (she was on the top 
floor) soon discovered a flight of dusty steps, winding up toward 
the roof. A dim light burned in the hall, but the upper part of 
the steps was shrouded in darkness. The house was very still. 
No one was in sight. 

Cautiously, and feeling a little frightened, Virginia began 
to mount the stairs. She intended only to look through the 
key-hole and see the musician. But suppose it were not 
Uncle Pan! Suppose it were some strange man, and he 
should find her there! Her heart almost failed her as she 
reached the top of the long flight, and saw a closed door be- 
fore her. The music was very plain, now. This time it was 
“And you’ll remember me,” played so softly, and with such 
lingering sweetness, that it was almost a prayer. 

Instinetively Virginia bent her head, and looked through 
the key-hole. She saw a long, low garret filled with the accumu- 
lated rubbish of years. Old trunks, boxes, and discarded fur- 
niture, littered the room so that there was scarcely an unencum- 
bered spot. But in the centre of the garret, where a small space 
had been cleared, a candle burned in a tin candlestick on a small 
table. Beside the table, balanced on a shaky chair, sat Uncle 

an. 

He was dressed in the same clean, but threadbare, suit that 
he usually wore. His grey hair and beard looked white in the 
candlelight, and his wrinkled face and kindly blue eyes were 
bent over the old violin, which he held lovingly on his arm. He 
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had stopped playing now, and Virginia, as she looked, saw that 


he was busily tightening the strings. So absorbed was she in 


her contemplation that she unconsciously leaned more heavily . 


against the door, which, bursting open with a terrifying groan,. 
threw the eavesdropper, face downward, on the floor. 

Scrambling hastily to her feet, while the door swung to: 
behind her, she stood, covered with confusion, gazing at the old. 
man, who had risen and was staring at her in bewilderment. 

“T heard the music,” faltered the girl, “and it sounded so 
sweet that I thought ”? But he interrupted her, drawing up 
one of the steadiest chairs with hospitable alacrity. 

“Sit right down, Miss, sit right down, an’ take care not to 
tumble over all them things.” He cleared a path for her as he 
spoke, and almost before she knew what had happened, she found 
herself seated beside the little table, and smiling into the kind, 
blue eyes. 

“T hope you didn’t hurt yourself a-fallin’ down,” he said, 
anxiously. “’Twas my fault. I hadn’t no business to play so 
loud. I clean forgot your room was under the attic. You see, 
the old lady lets me come up here, evenin’s, to play, so I won’t 
disturb the other boarders.” 

“You don’t disturb me, not in the least,” she protested, 
eagerly. “I’m ever so fond of music, and it’s so long since ve 
heard any that was good. Who taught you to play?” 

“Me? Oh, I jess taught myself. J-always knowed how. 
One of the fellers at home called me Uncle Pan, ’cause I was 
always a-fiddlin’, and ’most everybody calls me that, now. IL 
got so used to it that I’ve ’most forgot my sure “nuff name. I 
dunno much about Pan, ’cept he was a musical chap, like the 
boys said. Did you know him, Miss?” 

“Not very well,” said Virginia, stifling a smile, “except that 
he was musical, as you say, and lived, or was supposed to live, a 
long time ago. I should think it a great honor to be named after 
him.” 


“Well yes, I reckon ’tis,” he replied, cheerfully; “leastways, 
it don’t bother me none. Do you play too, Miss?” 

“No,” said Virginia, “I don’t play, but I can sing. People 
say I have a good voice, and I want to cultivate it all I can. 
I have a position in the choir at St. Martha’s, and when I have 
saved up money enough I want to go abroad.” 

And led on by her listener’s interest, for she was only an 
impulsive child, she poured forth the story of her hopes and 
fears. She told him of her Maryland home, of the old house 
with its large, cool rooms, the wide porches, and the green fields. 
that sloped down to the river; of her mother’s death, her own 
grief, the renting of the farm, and her coming to the city to 
board with her mother’s old friend. She told him of the small 
sum laid by for her expenses and her singing lessons, and how 
she hoped to earn and save enough for a month or two of study 
with a famous teacher in Germany, 

Uncle Pan listened to the recital with rapt attention, and 
when it was ended he drew a long breath. 

“Well,” he exclaimed, “if that don’t beat all! When I seen 
you a-sitting there at the table ’mongst them old codgers, I says 
to myself, that child looks peeked and lonesome. She wants. 
some lively pusson to talk to, says I, but I don’t reckon the old 
lady, I mean Miss Pettiman, Miss, would let me speak to her. 
She’s mighty freezin’, Miss Pettiman is, an’ of cose I knowed 
you wasn’t one of my sort. It seems real wonderful that you 
was a-wishin’ to make friends with me too, Miss.” And the old 
man’s face beamed with pleasure. 

“T am only too glad to be friends with you,” answered the 
girl, touched by his delight, “and I shall come up here often to 
hear you play, if you will let me. And you must come to hear 
me sing when I am in the choir, Uncle Pan. ” 

“You jess bet your life I will,” he responded. 
anythin’ I love best next to fiddling, it’s singin’. ve been to 
every church in the city, I reckon. I ain’t stuck up in my 
religious opinions when there’s music a-goin’ on. 
day regular. Some has boy choirs, and it’s mighty fine show to 
see ’em in their white shirts, crosses an’ things. They know how 
to sing, I tell you. Mixed choirs is good, too. They have a 
fust rate one at St. Martha’s, the real shiverin’ kind. You see, 
I tell good music this a-way. If its fust class it sends little 
cold shivers a-runnin’ up an’ down my spine. Them’s what I 
call the ‘happy chills.’ I don’t mind ’em, (couse I know I never 
have ’em ’cept when I’m having a good time.” 


“Tf there’s 


So the old man chatted on, and when at last Virginia bade 


him good night, and they both stole down, half guiltily, to their — 


different rooms, she laid her head on her pillow with a lighter | = 


heart than she had known for many weeks. 
[ Lo be continued. | 
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Family Fireside 


EVERYDAY LITTLE THINGS. 
By Louise A. CHapPe.t. 


HERE is scarcely so trivial an injury that may not under 
some condition’ give rise to much suffering and serious re- 
sults if unattended to. To know what to do under the cireum- 
stances as to test our common sense and presence of mind is 
most important. 

Among the casualties common to children are foreign bodies 
and insects in the ear. If it is an insect, lay the sufferer down 
on the other side, pull the ear tip upwards and backwards, drop 
into the ear warm olive oil, or glycerine; the insect will be 
drowned and float to the surface. 
thing that will swell, as a pea, or bean. In such a case a physi- 
cian’s services are needed. Foreign matter in the nostril may 
be removed by first taking a long breath, after which close the 
mouth and other nostril firmly. The air having no other way of 
escape may expel the obstacle. 

Hf this fails, compress the nostril above to prevent its going 

further, and hook it out with a piece of bent hairpin, or steel 
wire, the wire or whatever is used having been dipped in boiling 
water. 

Anything stuck in the throat may be hooked out in the same 
way, a pair of blunt scissors used as forceps. It is hardly safe to 
advise pushing the object down, unless it is something digest- 
ible, that may be acted upon by the secretions. If a piece of 
bread can be swallowed, it may carry with it the obstruction. 
Once swallowed, do not give purgatives, but solid food of slow 
digestion, and soft, mashed potatoes have been recommended. 

A blow on the back will be of use if one is choking, 
especially if the arms are held upwards and forward. 

A ghastly effect is often produced by a wound which bleeds, 
which is unimportant when cleaned. ‘This is the case with a cut 
on the face. In washing it, do not touch the wound, squeeze 
water upon it from a very clean sponge; when all dirt is removed, 
bring the edges together as nearly as possible to their original 
‘position. If a slight wound, they can be held together by ad- 
hesive plaster, leaving room between them for the escape of blood 
and pus. 

A eut finger should be thoroughly cleansed, then bathed with 
listerated water, or carbolic water, not too strong a solution. 
If bleeding is too profuse, bind the finger above the cut with a 
piece of bandaging, so in any case, firm compression of the bleed- 
‘ing vessel between the wound and the heart will arrest the flow 
of. blood. 

For any cut or hurt, only steel instruments should be used, 
care being taken that they are perfectly clean, otherwise there is 
danger of blood poison. , 

For a slight wound on face or hands, flexible collodion is 
used in place of adhesive plaster. It is a solutioy of gun cotton 
and ether. The ether evaporates, leaving a flexible, transparent 
film. It contracts forcibly, so only one layer is used. 

Tf the end of a finger or any small part is entirely cut off, 
there is still chance of its growing again, if cleansed and re- 
placed at once in proper position, so bound that there is a firm 
pressure. 

To cover these and other emergencies, every household 
‘should possess a medicine cabinét, containing a bundle of old 


 Jinen, one of lint, a pair of blunt scissors, some coarse needles, 


a measured medicine glass, graduated to ounces and drachms, 
where the dose to be given is less than a drachm, a medicine 
dropper, a jar of bicarbonate of soda, one of carbolated or 


porated vaseline, a bottle of aromatic ammonia, and oxide of 
gine ointment. 


Every bottle or jar should be labelled; and the 
amount given, and hours, if it is a medicine. Where medicines 
‘stand in a tumbler, they should be covered; a linen cloth is 


Do not try this if it is any- ~ 
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THE CAREER OF LORD ROBERTS. 


Lorp Rosperts is a soldier as Brindley was a maker of canals. 
When Brindley was asked what rivers were made for, he replied: 
“To feed canals.” So politicians, statesmen, and sovereigns, the 
migration of races, the development of military ambitious—all these 
turbid forces which govern the destinies of peoples appear to the 
soldier, whether he is in a cocked hat or in the plain regimentals 
of the rank and file, as important chiefly in so far as they culminate 
in fighting. It is his business to fight, and like the apostle he says: 
“This one thing I do.” This conception of energy and supreme 
devotion to professional duty may not impress us as representing the 
highest type of human evolution, but it is certainly quite different 
from the point of view of the ordinary citizen—so different that in 
reading Lord Roberts’ story we are continually reminded that he 
is practically a denizen of another world. We do not feel this re- 
lation to many soldiers. General Gordon, for instance, although a 
brilliant officer, devoted to the army, never sank the man in the sold- 
ier, but always remained philanthropist, statesman, humorist, and 
religious genius beneath his regimentals. It would be unkind to say 
that Lord Roberts is a soldier and nothing else, but he is certainly 
saturated through and through with the atmosphere of the camp. 
He has breathed it all his life. It is his world. He is even more of 
a Tommy Atkins than Tommy Atkins himself, who is of short service, 
whereas Lord Roberts has put in nearly fifty years of service in the 
army,—From ‘‘Field Marshall Lord Roberts: A Sketch of the Command 
er-in-Chief of the British Forces in South Africa,” in the American 
Monthly Review of Reviews for February. 


THE QUESTION OF THE COMPLEXION. 


‘THE complexion of the dairymaid is envied. Bridget has a good 
complexion, since by her exercise this enormous system of little 
spiral glands, which pierce with their countless mouths her skin and 
that of her lady’s alike, are kept wide open by her in her daily toil, 
while my lady’s are usually in a state of quiescence, choked by the 
accumulated layers of epithelium, which her lack of vigorous exer- 
cise and her ignorance of the proper methods of bathing have per- 
mitted to accumulate. My lady goes to specialists for her liver, her 
digestion, her neuralgia, and her rheumatism, not realizing that she 
is being poisoned from her neglect—that the impurities which the 
skin should cast off are kept in the body, poisoning by degrees her 
whole system. She would repudiate with scorn and deny with tre- 
mendously-offended dignity that she bathed herself imperfectly; nev- 
erthless, her skin is somewhat in the condition of the varnished frog. 
The difference is only one of degree. The varnished frog expired be- 
cause he could not get rid of the impurities of his system by means 
of these glands; my lady dies by inches because her glands can only 
do a small part of the duties assigned to them. She bewails her 
red nose, her complexion covered with blackheads and pimples, and 
apples her lotions and unguents, and while looking with envy on 
the fair skin of Bridget, fails to read the lesson. 

The exercise in the open air brought about by the bicycle and 
the game of golf has been a great boon, but these games are not 
enough to keep the sweat-glands at their best. It is necessary to 
take Turkish baths, or to have at home one of the cabinets which 
can be used instead. The amount of sweat that the human body 
ean pour forth in twenty-four hours is astonishing. It varies from 
four pounds to forty, according to the conditions, such as exercise, 
temperature, the amount of fluid taken.—Gracre PECKHAM MurRAY, 
M.D., in Harper’s Bazaar. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BREAKFAST. 


SALLIgE Joy WHITE contributes to the April Woman’s Home Com- 
panion an essentially practical article on “The Breakfast Hour,” in 
the course of which she says: “A teacher in one of the large city 
schools says that if any of her pupils complain of headache during 
the morning, or are peevish and hard to get along with, the first 
question she asks is if a proper breakfast has been eaten. If she 
finds it has not, she sends the pupil for a luncheon. She also advises 
the mothers of her pupils that when the child shows little disposition 
for breakfast, the mother should see that it is supplied with a 
luncheon to carry to school to eat at the recess period. I don’t know 
how many housekeepers I have heard say that the meal they most 
dreaded was breakfast. They knew what to have for dinner, and 
could get up a dainty tea or appetizing luncheon, but they never 
knew what to get for breakfast. I always think these housekeepers 
either must have very little originality, or must be too indolent or 
indifferent to think things out. There may be just as much variety 
in the breakfast as in any other meal,” 


BLESSEDNESS is repose in the One and Eternal. We cannot win 
blessedness; but we may cast away our wretchedness (which is 
simply to seek no more our own glory, power and pleasure), and 
thereupon blessedness forthwith of itself will supply the empty place. 
—Fichte. 
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Church Calendar, 


May i—Tuesday. 


“ac 


SS. Philip and James (Red). 

2—Wednesday (White). 

“ 4—Friday. Fast. 

6—38d Sunday after Easter (White). 

“ 11—Friday. Fast. 

13—4th Sunday after Waster (White). 

“ 18—Friday. Fast. 

20—dth Sunday (Rogation) after Easter. 
(White). 

21—Monday. Rogation Day. Fast. (Violet). 

22—Tuesday. Rogation Day. Fast. (Violet). 

23—Wednesday. Rogation Day. Fast. (Vio- 
let). (White at Evensong). 

24—Thursday. Ascension Day (White). 

25—Friday. Fast. 

27—Sunday after Ascension (White). 


Personal Mention, 


THE Rey. WILLIAM Wurre Bronson has re- 
signed the charge of All Saints’ Memorial Chapel, 
Fallsington, Bucks County, Pa., on account of 
ill health. Mr. Bronson is a grandson of the ven- 
erable Dr. Wm. White, first Bishop of Pennsy]- 
vania and for fifty years Presiding Bishop of the 
American Church. 


THe Rey. WituiaAM L. Buri, of Spokane, 
Wash., is to be addressed at Whitford, Chester 
County, Pa., for a few months. 


Tar Rev. Jonn F. Burrerworrn has re- 
signed the rectorship of Grace Church, San- 
dusky, Ohio, to enter upon work in the American 
Church in Paris, France. He expects to leave 
Sandusky at the end of June. 


THE Rey. WILLIAM E. Evans, D.D., rector of 
Trinity Church, Columbia, 8: C., 


to fill the vacancy at St. Luke’s Church, Atlanta, 


Ga., recently caused by the resignation of the 
Rey. Charles Jessup. 

Tup Rev. WM. Howarp FaLKNnrR has entered 
upon his duties as rector of St. Peter’s Church, 
Baltimore. 

THr Rey. Warren C. Hupsarpd has: become 


minister-in-charge of St. Matthew’s Church, New 

York City, in succession to the late Dr. Krans. 
THe Rey. WILLIAM OSCAR JARVIS, Jr., has 

accepted a call to the rectorship of St. Paul’s 


Church, Westfield, N. J. After May 20th, ad- 
dress accordingly. 
THe Rev. W. Morcan Jonms, an English 


elergyman, has, been appointed rector of Brook- 
land Parish, Washington, D. C. 


Tue Rey. Dr. T. J. Lacny is spending his va- 
eation at his mother’s home in New Jersey. Ad- 
dress 37 Chestnut Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


Freppric EB. J. Luoyp has received 
the honorary degree of D.D., from Rutherford 
College, N. C. Dr. Lloyd’s address is 165 Taylor 
St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Tup Rev. 


Tue Rev. W. G. McCrnapy becomes general 
missionary of the Diocese of Lexington, on May 
28th, with headquarters at Winchester, Ky. 


THE Rev. Hpyry Masipr has accepted the 
eall to St. John’s Church, Far Rockaway, L. I., 
N. Y., succeeding the late Rey. S. W. Sayres. 


Tur Rey. Ropmrtck J. Moonny has resigned 
the parisli of Gethsemane Church, Fargo, N. D. 


Tup Rev. .LLpwis G. Morris has resigned his 
charge at Pittsford and accepted a call to Christ 
Church, Oswego, in the Diocese of Central New 
York. 


Tue Rey. W. F. Morrison, Chaplain U. 8S. N., 
has been ordered to the receiving-ship Richmond, 
Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tue Rev. Freperick W. Norris has resigned 
the charge of Trinity Church, South Norwalk, 
Conn., and has accepted a call to the parish of 
St. Matthew’s Chureh, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


‘ Tue address of Archdeacon R. 8. RADCLIFFE 


is changed to Harrisburg, Pa. 


Tur Rey. W. L. Reaney has resigned the 
eharge of Trinity Church Fredericksburg, Va., 
and accepted a call to the church at Brunswick, 
Ga. 


Tub Rey. Guo. 8S. RicHarps, rector of Christ 
Church, Meadville, Pa.,“has been called as assist- 
ant at St. Thomas’ Church, New York City. 


Tur Rey. J. D. Rircuny has resigned as rec- 
tor of Emmanuel Church, Old Orchard, Mo., and 


has been called | 


The Living Church. 


has accepted a 
Wichita, Kans. 

; THE Rey. EpMUND RowLAND, D.D., rector of 
St. John’s Chureh, Waterbury, Conn., has with- 
drawn his resignation. 


eall to-St. John's. Church, 


Tue Rey. F. LaGrancr SmrrH, rector of St. 
Philip's Chureh, Belmont, N. Y., has accepted a 
call to Christ Church, Pittsford, N.-Y., to begin 
work June Ist. 


THE Rey. A. D. Srowr, formerly rector of 
Ascension Church, Stillwater, Minn., has taken 
a position in the Census Department at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


ORDINATIONS, 
DBEACONS. 

SovuTtHern Ounto.—By Bishop Vincent, on 
Monday, April 28d, CHartws HE. OSwaALp, former- 
ly a Presbyterian minister, and CHARLES G. 
RwADE, assistant superintendent of the Y. M. C. 
A. at Dayton. Mr. Oswald has been appointed 
to the charge of the mission at London, and Mr. 
Reade becomes assistant at St. Andrew's, Dayton. 

WESTERN New Yorxk.—On Sunday, May 6th, 
at Geneva, DAayip C. Monron, formerly a Metho- 
dist missionary in India. Mr. Monroe will as- 
sume charge of the mission at Youngstown. 

PRIEST. 

ALBANY.—-On Tuesday, 
Bishop of Albany, the Rey. 
Mark’s Church, Potsdam. ‘The assisting clergy 
were the Ven. Archdeacon Kirby, D.D., and the 
Rey. Messrs. A. L. Fortin and A. C. Wilson. 
Mr. Lasher becomes missionary at Hlizabethtown, 
Essex Co, 


April 24th, by the 
J. L. LASHER, in St. 


OFFICIAL NOTICES, 
WORK IN MEXICO. 
ALBANY, N. Y., May 9, 1900. 

I beg to call attention through your, news- 
paper to the following resolution passed by the 
Advisory Committee of the Board of Managers: 

Resolved, That notice shall be published that 
the work for which Dr. Riley appeals is not the 
work for which this Board is responsible, and 
that it has no connection with it in any way. 

I deem it important that the attention of 
Church people should be called to this, because I 
find to my surprise that a paper two years old, 
containing extracts many years older, 
has been in one instance at least sent out from 
Mexico as an appeal for money. 

WILLIAM CROSWELL DOANE. 
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GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
PROGRAMME FOR COMMBPNCEMENT WHEK. 
Saturday, May 26. 38 to 6 Pp, M., General recep- 

tion of the Alumni and friends of the Sem- 
inary in Hoffman Hall, to view the new build- 
ings. Tea will be served at five o'clock. 
Monday, May 28. 8p. M., Baccalaureate Sermon 
in the Chapel by the Rt. Rev. A. N. Little- 
john, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Long Island. 
Tuesday, May 29.- 2 p. m., Annual meeting of 
the trustees. 8 to 10 P. m., Reception in the 


Deanery. 
Wednesday, May 30. 7 A. m., Holy Communion. 
8:30 a. M., Morning Prayer. 9:30 A. M., 


Dedication of Hoffman and Wigenbrodt Halls 

in Hoffman Hall. Address in the Chapel by 

the Rev. Morgan Dix, D.D., D.C.L., rector of 

Trinity Church. 11 a. M., Commencement 

Exercises in the Chapel. 1:30 P. M., Com- 

mencement Dinner in Hoffman Hall. 

The’ Alumni, Trustees, and Clergy are re- 
quested to meet in the Library for the Dedica- 
tion and Commencement Exercises at 9:15 and 
10:45 a. Mm. The Clergy will kindly bring their 
robes. 

As the completion of these new buildings is a 
marked era in the history of the Seminary, it is 
hoped that there will be a large gathering of the 
friends of the Institution. 

Eucrenn AuG. HOFFMAN, 
Dean. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION GENERAL THEOLOG- 
ICAL SEMINARY. 


The Annual Reunion of the Association will 
be held at the Seminary, Chelsea Square, New 
York City, on Tuesday, May 29th, 1900. 
Business Meeting, Sherred Hall 10:30 A. M. 
Essay in Chapel of Good Shepherd 12.00 M. 
By Rey. L. T. Coun, Warden St. Stephen’s College. 
Social Reunion and Luncheon « 200 Pi ME. 

Flouret’s Café, Fifth Ave. and 18th Street. 
JoHN Keuumr, Seerctary. 
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| NASHOTAH. 


THe Commencement exercises of Nashotah 
Ifouse will be held on Thursday, May 31. There 
will be a celebration of the Holy Bucharist at 
10:30. The Rey. Robert Ritchie, rector of St. 
James the Less, Philadelphia, will preach the 
Commencement sermon. 

The train leaves Milwaukee on the C. M. & 
St. Po at 7:45 a. M: 

All the Alumni, clergy and friends of the 
Tiouse are most cordially invited. ; 


THE SIXTH REUNION OF THE SOCIETY OF 


THE GRADUATES OF ST. MARY’S 
HALL, BURLINGTON, NEW 
JERSEY. 


As Founders’ Day this year falls upon Sun- 
day, the Reunion will be held May 28th and 
29th at St. Mary’s Hall. A prompt expression 
of intention to be present, to the Corresponding 


Secretary, will greatly oblige the Executive Com-_ 


mittee. Mrs. Witiiam D. Mrwirr, 


Corresponding Secretary, 


Burlington, New Jersey, 


APPEALS, 

Tue beautiful chapel of the Episcopal Hos- 
pital is soon to be still further beautified by the 
addition of a new chancel window, a memorial 
to the Rey. Wiliiam M. Harrison, who died in 
1896, while chaplain of the institution. The 
window is now being made in Munich by the 
well-known Bavarian firm of Mayer & Co. The 
subject is “Christ Healing the Sick.’ Some 
seven hundred dollars have been received, mainly 
from the friends of Mr. Harrison. Five hundred 
dollars are still needed, and the plan now is to 
raise this sum by means of ten-dollar subscrip- 
tions. Friends of Mr. Harrison or of the Hos- 
pital who have not yet contributed to this 
memorial are urged to do so at once. 
tions should be sent to either Mr. William Platt 
Pepper, Provident Building, or Mr. W. W, Fra- 
zier, 400 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


St. Mary’s Mrssion, Rockport-by-the-Sea, 
Mass., is about to introduce a boy choir. Any 
parish having cottas and cassocks not in use, 
they would be thankfully received by this strug- 
gling mission. Otis E. SMITH, 

Lay Reader. , 

THD Dompstic AND FOoORBIGN MISSIONARY 
Socinry, the Church Missions House, 281 
Fourth Ave., New York. Officers: RigHt Rpv: 
THomMAas M. CuarK, D.D., president; Rr. REv. 
WILLIAM CROSWELL Doane, D.D., 
dent; Rny. ArrHuR S. Luoyp, D.D., general sec- 
retary ; 
tary; Mr. JOHN W. Woon, corresponding secre- 
tary; Ray. Ropprr B. KimpBer, local secretary ; 
Mr. Grorcn C. THOMAS, treasurer; Mr. BE. WAL- 
TER ROBERTS, assistant treasurer. 

This society comprehends all persons who are 
members of this Church. It is the Church’s 
established agency for the conduct of general 
missionary work. At home this work is in 
seventeen missionary districts, in Porto Rico, 
and in forty-three dioceses; and includes that 
among the negroes in the South, and the In- 
dians, Abroad, the work includes the missions 
in Africa, China, and Japan; the support of the 
Church in Haiti; and of the presbyter named by 
the Presiding Bishop to counsel and guide the 
workers in Mexico. The society also aids the 
work among the English-speaking people in Mex- 
ico, and transmits contributions designated for 
the other work in that country. 

The Society pays the salaries and traveling 
expenses of twenty-two missionary Bishops, and 
the Bishop of Haiti; 1,630 other missionaries 
depend in whole or in part for their support 
upon the offerings of Church people, 
through this Society. There are many schools, 
orphanages, and hospitals at home and abroad 
which but for the support that comes through 
the Society, would of necessity be abandoned. 

The amount required to meet all appropria- 
tions for this work to the end of the fiscal year, 
September 1, 1900, is $630,000. For this sum 
the Board of Managers must depend upon the 
voluntary offerings of the members of the 
Church. Additional workers, both men and 
women, are constantly needed to meet the in- 
creasing demands of the work (both at home 
and abroad). 

The Spirit of Missions is the official monthly 
magazine—$1 a year. All information possible 
concerning the Society’s work will be furnished 
on application. 


a 


Remittances should be made to Mr. Guonon ‘ 


Cc. THOMAS, treasurer. 


All other official communications should be 7. 


Contribu- _ 


vice-prest-_ 


Rev. JOSHUA KIMBDR, associate secre- — 


made > 


¢ 
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addressed to. the Board of Managers, Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Legal title (for use in making wills): Tux 
DommSTIC AND ForRmIGN MISSIONARY SocriutTy 
OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THD 
“UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


. COMMUNION Warprs 20 cts. per hundred; 
Priests’ 1 ct. each; Marked Sheets 2 cts. Miss 
A. G. Bloomer, 229 Railroad Ave., Mt. Vernon, 
Nox: 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 
-E. B. TREAT & CO. 


Heredity and Morals. As affected by the Use 
and Abuse of the Sexual Instinct. Pssen- 
tials to the Welfare of the Individual and 
the Future of the Race. By J. F. Scott, 
B.A., M.D., C.M., late Obstetrician to Colum- 
bia) Hospital for Women, ete. 1900. Price, 
$2.00. 


FLEMING H, REVELL COMPANY, 


While Sewing Sandals. Tales of a Telugu 
Pariah Tribe. By Emma Rauschenbusch- 
Clough, Ph.D., member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland. $1.50. 


GUILD OF ALL SOULS. 


Tue Annual Festival of the Guild of All 
Souls was held in the Church of the Ascension, 
Chicago,on Thursday of last week. There was 
a meeting of the council at 10:30 am. A 
solemn Eucharist was sung at 11, at which 
the Superior was celebrant, the Warden, 
deacon, and the Rey. A. C. Chapman of Fond 
du Lac, Wis., sub-deacon. A sermon on the 
Resurrection of the Body was preached by the 
Rey. Prof. Jenks of Nashotah House. The 
annual meeting followed, at which the Secre- 
tary’s report showed a membership of 1,021 in 
the United States, of whom 267 are in Holy 
Orders. The Guild contains 26 branches, one 
at Hackettstown, N. J., having been added 
during the year. ‘The officers of the past year 
were:re-elected: Superior, the Rev. E. A. Lar- 
rabee; Warden, the Rey. C. E. Bowles; and 
Secretary, Mr. T. E. Smith, Jr. An invita- 
tion to hold the next annual festival.in All 
Saints’ Cathedtal, Milwaukee, Wis., was ac- 
cepted with thanks. Later a collation was 
served and addresses were made by the Rev. 
Messrs. F. M. Banfil of South Bend, Ind., S. 
B. Pond of Chicago, C. E. Taylor of Berwyn, 
I., and J. M. D. Davidson of Edgewater, 
Chicago. 


ALABAMA, 
R. H. Wiumer, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Funeral of Bishop Jackson, 


Tue funeral services of the late Bishop 
Jackson were held in St. James’ Church, Eu- 
faula, on the morning of Sunday, May 6th. 
The Bishop of South Carolina conducted the 
service, assisted by the Rev. Dr. Spalding, 
rector of New Decatur, and the Rey. I. O. 
Adams, rector of Eufaula. <A large concourse 
of people were present. 


ALBANY. 
Wm. CroswELtt Doann, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Woman’s Auxiliary. 


Tue Diocesan Branch of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary met at St. Peter’s Church, Albany, on 
_ Wednesday, May 9th. The Holy Communion 
was celebrated by the Bishop, assisted by the 

_ Rev. Dr. Battershall. After the service, the 


als 


Ghe Church at 
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CHARLES SCRIBNERS’ SONS. 


The Life of Jesus of Nazareth. A Study. By 
Rush Rhees, Professor of New Testament 


Interpretation in the Newton Theological 
Institution. With Map. 1900. Price, $1.25 


net. 


Unleavened Bread. 
of The Bachelor’s Christmas, 
Price, $1.50. 


By Robert Grant, Author 
ete, 19003 


A. C M’CLURG & CO. 

Historical Memoirs of the Emperor Alerander 
I. and the Court of Russia. By Madame La 
Comtesse de Choiseul-Gouffier. Translated 
from the French by Mary Berenice Patter- 
son. With an Introduction and Notes. 1900. 
Price, $1.50. 


THE SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 
A Study in the Warwickshire Dialect. By 
Appleton Morgan, A.M., LL.B. (Columb.), 
President of the Shakespeare Society of 
New York, etc. The Fourth Ediition (Re- 
vised and Augmented). 1900. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO. 
Blements of Ethics. By Noah K. Davis, A.M., 
Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Virginia. $1.60. 


business meeting was called to order by the 
President, Mrs. F. J. H. Merrill. About two 
hundred and seventy-eight were 
present. Reports were made showing the val- 
ue of money and boxes contributed during 
the year to be $8,064.56, in addition to like 
contributions from the Junior Auxiliary, 
amounting to $1,252.41. There were also 
interesting reports with regard to the condi- 
tion of the Diocesan Lending Library, of the 
Church Periodical Club, of the Storage House 
Committee,.and by the Treasurer. Pledges 
were made for the ensuing year to the amount 
of $1,500, of which $1,000 is to be appropri- 
ated for domestic missions in varying sums 
for different branches of domestic work, and 
$500 for foreign missions, divided among 
the several fields. 


delegates 


CENTRAL NEW YORK. 
F. D. Huntineton, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D., 


Convocation at Oswego—New Property at Bing- 
hamton, 


Bishop. 


AT THE meeting of the Convocation held 
at Oswego, the Rey. E. B. Mott read a paper 
on the subject of “Our New Mission Field,” 
the Rey. H. G. Coddington on “The Congrega- 
tions of Colored People in the Church,” and 
the Rey. Dr. Beauchamp on “A History of 
the Fourth District of Central New York.” 


Tue parish of St. Paul’s, Binghamton, 
has purchased a property upon which a resi- 
dence now stands, which will be used tempor- 
arily as a rectory, but in a year or two will 
be used as a site for a church. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA. 


ErHeLbert TauBotr, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
Scranton and Reading Archdeaconries. 


Tue Scranton Archdeaconry gathered at 
Plymouth on the morning of May Ist. The 
opening service consisted of morning prayer 
and Holy Communion, with a sermon by the 
Rey. Robt. Bell. The principal paper was in 
the nature of an exegesis of I. Peter iii. 19, 
prepared by the Rey. ©. B. Carpenter and read 
by the Rey. F. 8. Ballentine. The subject of 
the Intermediate State was discussed from 
this text. 
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PAMPHLETS, 


The Dead Hand. A brief sketch of the relations 
between Church and State, with regard to Hc- 
clesiastical property and the Religious Orders. 
By Henry Charles Lea, LL.D. Philadelphia: 
William J. Dorman. 1900. 

Pardon Through the Precious Blood. A Sermon 
preached by the Rey. J. A. Staunton, Jr., Rec- 
tor of St. Peter’s Church, Springfield, Mass., 
Quinquagesima, 1900. 


Christian Studies. Two Letters to the New York 


Sun. By Ivan Panin, Grafton, Mass. Price, 
15 cts. 
A Way to Abolish Bosses and Bossism. And to 


Break up Political Machines, and to Establish 
Efficient and Honest Government in our Cities. 
A Chapter from Vhe Coming Democracy, by 
Orlando J. Smith. Price, 5 ects. The Brandur 
Company. 

Unto Him. A simple study about coming to 
Jesus Christ. By John H. Vincent. Fleming 
H. Revell Company. 


Semi-Centennial of the Consecration of St. 
Peter’s Church, Cazenovia, N. Y., Dee. 28, 
1898. 


Living unto God. A sermon by George William 
Dougtas, D.D., upon the Fifty-fourth anniver- 
sary of the Sisterhood of the Holy Commun- 
ion, Feast of the Purification, 1900. 


. 


THE spring sessions of the Archdeaconry 
of Reading (the Ven. James P. Buxton, Arch- 


deacon), were held in St. Paul’s Church, 
White Haven (the Rey. Wm. T. Auman, rec- 
tor), on Monday and Tuesday, May 7th and 
8th. Evening Prayer was said Monday at 
7:30 Pp. M., the Rev. Frank Marshall, curate 
of St. James’ Church, Drifton, preaching an 
eloquent sermon on the subject, “The Power 
of Beautiful Thoughts.” His text was taken 
from Philippians iv. 8. On Tuesday, at 7 
A. M., the Holy Eucharist was celebrated, the 
Ven. Archdeacon being the celebrant, and the 
rector of the parish assisting. At 9:30 A, M. 
the Archdeaconry was called to order for 
business. 

The Rev. Alfred M. Abel, of Jonestown, 
who has been the efficient secretary of the 
Archdeaconry for a number of years, re- 
signed, and the Rey. F. C. Cowper, of Ash- 
land, was elected in his stead. The reports 
of the Ven. Archdeacon, the rectors and mis- 
sionaries, indicated hopeful progress through- 
out the Archdeaconry. At noon the order of 
business was suspended, and prayers for mis- 
sions were offered. At 1 o’clock a beautiful 
collation was served to the clergy by the la- 
dies of the parish, in the guild room of the 
church. At the resumption of business at 3 
p. M., the Rev. Benj. J. Davis, rector of Trin- 
ity Church, Easton, read an essay on “Re- 
ligion in the Sunday School, and its Influ- 
ence on Families,” which proved so suggestive 
and interesting as to evoke an earnest dis- 
cussion, in which all present took part. A 
resolution of thanks to the essayist was pre- 
sented and unanimously carried. At 7:30 
Pp. M. a short service of evensong was read, 
and two addresses were made, the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Buxton introducing the speakers. The 
Rev. F. C. Cowper spoke on “The Church’s 
Duty to the People of our newly-acquired 
Territories.” The Rev. Alfred M. Abel spoke 
on “Thoughts on our Missionary Work to the 
American Indian.’ After this missionary 
service an informal reception was given to 
the clergy in the guild room, thus bringing 
the sessions to a pleasant conclusion. 

White Haven is a very prettily situated 
village of Luzerne County. St. Paul’s Church 
and rectory, with the grounds, are so well 
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kept as to be a delight to look upon; the 
services are heartily rendered; the hospital- 
ity of the people is generous; and the attend- 
ance at the services of the Archdeaconry was 
a manifestation of interest in the work of the 
Church. 


CHICAGO, 
Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
Cuas. P. ANDERSON, Bp. Coadj. 
City News, 

On tHE Fourth Sunday after Easter Rev. 
Jos. Rushton, L.H.D., preached at St. Peter’s 
Church, on behalf of Diocesan Missions, and 
received a pledge from the congregation of 
$600 for that purpose. At the Church of the 
Epiphany a pledge for $800 was given for 
the same cause, the sermon being preached 
by the Rev. J. M. Chattin. 

AN ELABORATE service is being 
at the Church of the Epiphany for the even- 
ing of Ascension Day. Following evening 
prayer the seasons of the first half of the 
Calendar will be reviewed in anthems, com- 
mencing with Advent and closing with As- 
cension-tide. 

THE Rey. Dean Stuck, who has received 
a call from Grace Church, Oak Park, is visit- 
ing in Chicago and preached on Sunday in 
that church. 

A yery interesting lecture was given: last 
Wednesday at St. Peter’s Church by Mr. T. 
Pandian, a native of Hindostan, the subject 
being the miserable condition of the outcasts 
of Southern India. Mr. Pandian is begging 
for money to dig wells for these unfortunate 
people, who die by thousands yearly for want 
of water, as they are not allowed to come 
near the public wells, and in the dry season 
have to travel miles to get water from ditches 
and stagnant pools. Mr. Pandian is a, can- 
didate for Holy Orders. 


prepared 


COLORADO, 
JOHN FRANKLIN SPALDING, D.D., Bishop. 


Pueblo Deanery. 


THE Convocation of the Pueblo Deanery 
was held at Holy Trinity Church, Pueblo, 
beginning on the evening of May 8th, with 
a service at which the sermon was preached 
by the Rev. George Rogers of Canon City. 
On the next day there were various services 
and a paper was presented for discussion on 
the subject of The Greek Church. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Cc. B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop. 
Debi Paid. 


Ir was announced to the congregation of 
St. Luke’s Church, New Haven, on Sunday, 
April 29th, that that parish is now free from 
debt. 


DELAWARE, 
LEIGHTON CoLeEMAN, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
S. S. Institute, 


THE annual meeting of the Sunday School 
Institute of the Diocese convened at Newark, 
Del., on Friday, May 11. Owing to the un- 
avoidable detention of the Bishop, the Rev. 
C. D. Weeden, of Clayton, was the celebrant 
at 10:30, with Archdeacon Hall, the Rev. L. 
B. Baldwin, of Easton, Md., and the Rev. Dr. 
Jefferis, rector, assisting. The morning ses- 
sion opened at 11:30, the Bishop presiding, 
when a paper was read by the Rev. J. Harry 
Chesley, of Claymont, on “Sunday School 
Worship and Instruction, their due propor- 
tion.” The discussion on this point was 
opened by the Rev. Giles B. Cooke, of North 
East, Md. One or two matter repording the 
Institute and its enlargement having been dis- 
posed of, the subject of “The Teachers’ Meet- 
ing (1) Its management, (2) Its importance, 
was taken up. Papers were read by the Rey. 
L. B. Baldwin on (1) and by the Rev. C. D. 
Weeden on (2). Discussion on the whole 
subject was opened by the Rev. Henry Ward 
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Cunningham, of Calvary Church, Wilming-' 


ton. At 3 p.m. “The Lesson” was considered 
under the heads: 

(1) Before the Lesson, the Rev. G. C. 
Moore, of Chester, Pa.; (2) During the Les- 
son, by Mr. Robert Adair, superintendent of 
St. Andrew’s Sunday School, Wilmington; 
(3) After the Lesson, the Rev. John S. Bunt- 
ing, of Christ Church, Christiana Hundred. 
Discussion was opened by the Rev. Dr. Mun- 
son, of Newcastle. At 4:30 the Committee 
presented quite a list of Questions taken from 
the Question Box. These were read by Arch- 
deacon..Hall, who then called upon members 
to give impromptu answers. 

Supper was served at 6, and the evening 
session met at 8, the Bishop and speakers 
vested. After appropriate collects and hymns, 
the subject of “Christian Nurture” was con- 
sidered in papers read by the Rev. P. Owen- 
Jones, of St. Michael’s, Wilmington, who took 
the sub-topic, “By the Parent”; and by the 
Rev. Enoch K. Miller, of Newport, Del., on 
“By the Teacher.” 

The Rev. N. 8. Thomas, of Philadelphia, 
was to have spoken on Christian Nurture 
“By the Pastor”; but as he did not appear, 
his place was taken by the Bishop, who spoke 
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most strongly and feelingly on the important 
theme. 

The Diocesan Committee on the Institute 
is composed of the Rev. K. J. Hammond, Rey. 
E. K. Miller, Archdeacon Hall, Messrs. Chas. 
A. Cook, Robert Adair, H. A. Casperson. 


EASTON, 
Wo. Forses ADAMS, D.D., D:C.L., Bishop. 


Woman’s Auxiliary—Cornerstone to be Laid, 


Tue Woman’s Auxiliary to the Board of 
Missions, at their annual convention, held in 
Emmanuel Church, Chestertown, elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. A. E. Physick, Chestertown; Cor- 
responding Secretary, Mrs. G. EH. Hoddaway, 
Easton; Treasurer, Miss Josie P. Dawson, 
Easton; Vice President, Northern Convoca- 
tion, Mrs. Wm. Wallis, Kent county; Middle 
Convocation, Mrs. Geo. E. Fitzhugh, Denton; 
Southern Convocation, Mrs. Addie Byrd, 
Princess Anne; President of Junior Branch, 
Miss E. May Stevens, Cambridge; Vice Presi- 
dent of Junior Branch, Northern Convocation, 
Mrs. E. D. Pennington, Kent county; Middle 
Convocation, Mrs. Alfred Tucker, Centreville; 
Southern Convocation, Mrs. J. Gibson Gantt, 


‘DR: 


RIGES | 
CREAM 

Baking — 

Powder 


Dr. Price’s Baking Powder is the 
true friend of all the people, rich 
and poor alike. It supplies a pure, 
wholesome leavening agent, which 
makes the biscuit and cake of 


highest 


healthfulness at medium 


cost and protects the food from 
alum, which is the greatest dietary 


danger of the day. 


The foremost baking powder in 
all the world. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CoO., 
CHICAGO. 


NotE.—Alum baking powders are low priced, as _ 


alum costs but two cents a pound; but alum 
is a corrosive poison and it renders the 
baking powder dangerous to use in food. 
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Berlin; President of the Babies’ Branch, Mrs. 
Wm, Talbot Malster, Baltimore. 


THE new St. Paul by the Sea, a large and 
handsome church at Ocean City, will have 
its corner stone laid in June. 


GEORGIA, 
C. K. Nunson, D.D., Bishop. 
National Guard at Church, 

THE Macon Volunteers, a military com- 
pany, attended service at Christ Church, 
Macon, on Sunday, April 29th, forming at 
their Armory, and marching in procession to 
the church. <A special service was held, with 
a sermon by the rector, the Rev. F. F. Reese, 
who is Chaplain of the Second Regiment 
Georgia N. G. 

INDIANA, 
JospepH M. Francis, D.D., Bishop. 
Indianapolis Deanery—Christ Church to Be En- 
larged— Arrangements for Convention— 

Evansville Deanery—Missionary Progress. 

Tue Easter Convocation of the Indianap- 
olis Deanery was held in Grace Church, 
Muncie, May Ist and 2d. Almost all the 
clergy of the Deanery were present, and in 
addition the Rev. W. H. Bamford, Dean of the 
New Albany Convocation, and the Rev. W. F. 
Cook, General Missionary. The Bishop was 
absent in the East. The presence of the 
Ven. George P. Torrence, Archdeacon of Mich- 
igan City, gave pleasure to all. The Convo- 
cation opened with evensong and a sermon by 
the Rey. Lewis Brown, the subject of which 
was, “The Anglican Church in History.” On 
Wednesday, at 7:30, the Holy Eucharist was 
celebrated by the Dean; morning prayer and 
litany were read at 10, when an admirable 
sermon was preached by Dean Peters from the 
text I. Corinthians iii. 10—“The Wise Master 
Builder and His Imitators.” 

The discussion of the afternoon was led 
by the Rev. F. C. Coolbaugh, who read a 
thoughtful paper on “The Relation of Religion 
to the State,” the Rev. W. F. Cook following 
with some comments on the paper and an 
instructive talk on “The Idea of the Institu- 
tional Church and its Origin.” 

The second paper was by the Rev. H. M. 
Denslow on some errors of interpretation of 
the Prayer Book due to misplaced punctua- 
tion and emphasis in reading the services. 
At the evening service, the Rev. Dr. Webster 
gave an account of the progress and influence 
of the Church in Australia. 


Tue vestry of Christ Church, Indianapolis, 
the mother parish of the city, has decided to 
raise $30,000 with which to enlarge the church 
to provide seating capacity for about 200 
more people, and to make other improvements. 
The church is situated in the central part of 
the city, on the Circle, and is a beautiful 
Gothic edifice. The sale of the property-and 
the removal of the parish to an up-town loca- 
tion has been much discussed for several 
years, but this action of the vestry decides 
that proposition in the negative, and assures 
the continuance of the church in its present 
picturesque location. 


THE Convention will meet this year on the 
evening of June 5th in St. Paul’s Church, 
Indianapolis, when the sermon will be 
preached by the Rey. Dr. Lloyd, General Sec- 
retary of the Board of Missions. The subse- 
quent sessions will be held in the Cathedral. 
The most important subject to be discussed 
and acted upon, after that of Church exten- 
sion, is that of the method of assessments 
for Episcopal support and Diocesan expenses. 
- It is hoped that the Convention will be 

largely attended both by the laity and the 
clergy, especially as the Churchmen of Indian- 
_ apolis have extended the hospitality of their 

homes to the delegates. 

_ xe Spring Convocation of the Evansville 
Deanery (the Rev. J. HE. Sulger, Dean), was 
held in Princeton on the 10th and 11th days 
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of May, and was attended by all the-clergy 
of the Deanery except one, who is completing 
his course at the Western Theological Sem- 
inary. This was a meeting of especial in- 
terest, from the fact that it was the first held 
in Princeton, where a mission has been es- 
tablished and a chapel erected only recently. 
The subject of the addresses on both even- 
ings was The Church, historically considered 
under the following heads: (a) the Develop- 
ment under the Apostles, by the Rev. William 
Mitchell; (b) Early History of the English 
Church, by the Rey. Dr. Davis; (c) the Refor- 
mation period, by the Rev. E. R. Carter; (d) 
the Post-Reformation period, by the Rev. John 
F.Kirk; and (e) the. American Church, by 
the Bishop. Although the larger number of 
people attending these services were not mem- 
bers of the Episcopal Church, all expressed 
their interest in the addresses. Several of 
the ministers of the city were present. The 
second day of the Convocation began with a 
celebration of the Holy Communion by the 
Dean, and an address by the General Mis- 
sionary, the Rev. W. F. Cook. At 10 o’clock 
the chapel was dedicated by the Bishop and a 
forcible sermon was preached by the Rey. L. 
W. Rose, of Henderson, Ky. This chapel is 
an unpretentious building with a seating ca- 
pacity for 75 people, but it represents much 
faithful labor on the part of the missionary 
in charge, the Rev. E. R. Carter, of Evans- 
ville, and the members of the mission, espe- 
cially of the women. There is no debt, and 
all feel encouraged, after a long period of 
discouragement, to continue the work so 
auspiciously begun with increased zeal and 
devotion. 

In the afternoon an address was delivered 
by the Rev. J. F. Kirk, on the subject, “The 
Children: how to bring them into the Church 
and train them for its future support.” 

The General Missionary’s address on the 
work under his supervision was of great in- 
terest, showing, as it did, the great oppor- 
tunity of the Church in this missionary Dio- 
cese. He began work about the first of Jan- 
uary, having been assigned by the Bishop to 
four places, in three of which the Church was 
almost defunct. In one of these, the congre- 
gations cannot now be accommodated; in 
two others there has been remarkable in- 
crease; and in two new places, where no ser- 
vices had been previously held, the condi- 
tions are favorable for aggressive work, One 
of the new points is Bedford, a town of about 
8,000 people, where a class will be confirmed 
within a few days and where lots for the 
building of a church have been promised; the 
other is Linton, a mining town with a popu- 
lation of about 4,000 and seating capacity in 
the churches for only 1,200. Lots for a church 
have also been promised here if a building can 
be erected. Altogether, it was felt that the 
Convocation had done much good. 


THE Bishop has recently accepted invita- 
tions to preach to the students of the State 
University on the 22d inst., and to deliver 
the baccalaureate sermon at Purdue Univer- 
sity on the afternoon of Whitsunday. 


IOWA. 
T. N. Morrtson, D.D., Bishop. 
Death of a Priest. 

THE death of the Rev. Joseph I. Corbyn, 
an aged priest of the Diocese, occurred at 
Anamosa, on Tuesday, May Ist. Mr. Corbyn 
had attained the age of 80 years. He was 
born at Henrietta, N. Y., and was ordained by 
Bishop Hawks to the diaconate in 1855, and 
to the priesthood in 1864. He was at one 
time rector of the parish at Anamosa. 


LARAMIE. 
A. R. Graves, D.D., LL.D., Miss. Bp. 
Church Dormitory at the University. 
Ir Is announced that a young ladies’ dor- 
mitory, under Church auspices, will be ar- 
ranged for the female students of the State 
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The Cheapest and 
Most Attractive.... 


HIGH CLASS TOUR TO EUROPE 
THIS SUMMER 


by specially chartered North German Lloyd express steam- 
er “Aller,”’ 3 p. m., June 27, to Queenstown, Cork, Blarney 
Castle, Lakes of Killarney, Dublin, Chester, Warwick 
Castle, a luvely coaching trip through the Shakespeare 
country to Anne Hathaway’s Cottage and Stratford-on- 
Avon, London, Canterbury, Dover, Ostend, Brussels, Paris 
and home by the Lloyd, only $280, with side trips to the 
Rhine, Switzerland, Passion Play, Italy, etc., under the 
personal direction of 


FRANK €. CLARK, 111 Broadway, New York, and 
HENDERSON BROS., Agents., 176 Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


In the Lake Country. 


of Northern Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
Michigan, there are hundreds of the most charm- 
ing Summer Resorts awaiting the arrival of 
thousands of tourists from the South and Hast. 
Among the list of near-by places are Fox 
Lake, Delavan, Lauderdale, Waukesha, Ocono- 
mowoc, Palmyra, The Dells at Kilbourn, Hlk- 
hart, and Madison, while a little further off are 
Minocqua, Star Lake, Frontenac, White Bear, 
Minnetonka, and Marquette on Lake Superior. 
For pamphlet of “Summer Homes for 1900,” 
or for copy of our handsomely illustrated Sum- 
mer book, entitled ‘In The Lake Country,” apply 
to nearest ticket agent, or address with four 
cents in postage, Geo. H. Heafford, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Old Colony Building, Chicago, Ill. 


ONE NIGHT TO DENVER. 


Via Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line. 
“Colorado Special” leaves at 10:00 every morning, arriving 
Denver 1:20 the next afternoon, Colorado Springs and 
Manitou same evening. Nochange of Cars. All meals tn 
Dining Cars ‘‘a la carte."’ Another fast train 10:30 P. M. 
For tickets and reservations, apply to Chicago & North- 
Western R’y Ticket Office, 212 Clark St.,or Wells St.Station. 


Tun click of the little tooth against some 
hard substance is the first indication of teething 
time with Mellin’s Food babies. Teething is an 
easy process with well-nourished and properly- 
fed children. 


The Hungarian Exiles, 


By BENJAMIN COWELL, Price $1.00 net. 

This is an historical story of the Eleventh century. 

It deals with the adventures of Bela I. King of 

Hungary, and of his two young sons, during 

their exile from Hungary and sojourn in Po- 

land. It is a narrative of wild times and wilder 

men, and full of thrilling incidents. The book 

is especially adapted to boys. Fully illustrated 
Published by 

THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., Milwaukee. 


Where To Locate? 


WHY, IN THE TERRITORY 
TRAVERSED BY THE... 


Louisville 
and NaShville 
Railroad, 


the Great Central Southern Crunkline, 


. IN... 
KENTUCKY, TENNESSEE, 
ALABAMA, 
MISSISSIPPI, FLORIDA, 


WHERE 
Farmers, Fruit Growers, 
Stock Raisers, Manufacturers, 
Investors, Speculators, 


and Money Lenders 


will find the greatest chance in the United States to 
make ‘‘big money” by reason of abundance and cheap- 
ness of 
LAND ano FARMS, 
TIMBER ano STONE, 
IRON ano COAL, 
LABOR—EVERYTHINGI 


Free sites, financial assistance, and freedom from 
taxation, for the manufacturer. 

Land and farms at $1.00 per acre and upwards, and 
500,000 acres in West Florida that can be taken gratis 
under U. S. Homestead laws. nek ae ; 

Stockraising in the Gulf Coast District will make 
enormous profits. 

HALF FARE EXCURSIONS THE FIRST AND THIRD 
TUESDAYS OF EACH MONTH. ; 

Let us know what you want, and we will tell you 
where and how to get it—but don’t delay as the 
country is filling up rapidly. : : 

Printed matter, maps and all information free. 


Address, R. J. WEMYSS, 
General Immigration and Industrial Agent 
Mention this paper. LOUISVILLE, KY, 
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University. Dean Cope announced at the 
Cathedral, on Sunday, April 29th, that suffi- 
cient funds had been contributed to equip the 
building formerly known as St. Matthew’s 
Hall, for that purpose, and that it would be 
opened September Ist with accomodations for 
about thirty girls. 


LONG ISLAND, 
A. N. LitTLesoun, D.DD., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
Daughters of the King—Archdeaconry of Suf- 
folk—Funeral of Rev. S. W. Sayres—New 
Mission—Memorial Window. 


Tue Diocesan Assembly of the Daughters 
of the King met in St. Timothy’s Church, 
Brooklyn, Thursday, May 3rd. The Holy 
Communion was celebrated in the morning 
with an address by the Rev. W. I. Stecher. 
In the afternoon the business meeting was 
held, at which the following officers were 


elected: President, Mrs. W. H. Barnes; Vice 
President, Mrs. D. T. Gateson; Secretary, 
Mrs. A. W. Mechell; Treasurer, Miss E. 


Scharpenberg; local council of Long Island, 
Mrs. W. H. Barnes, Mrs. W. I. Stecher, Mrs. 
D. T. Gateson, Mrs. Martin, Miss Bluxome, 
Miss Petty, Miss Nightingale. There was 
then a paper on the subject of The King’s 
Treasures, by Miss Patterson, a deaconess; a 
conference on Indifference: How to Meet It, 
Miss Ryerson, General Secretary of the Order, 
presiding; and in the evening a public service 
with reception of new members, and address 
by the Rev. Dr. Roper of the General Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 


of Suffolk held its 
Paul’s Church, Pat- 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, May 1 
and 2. On the evening of the first day, a 
public missionary meeting took place, at 
which an interesting address on “The Machin- 
ery of Missions” was delivered by: the’ Rey. 
Robert B. Kimber, Local Secretary of the 
-Board of Missions.. At the business session 
on the next day, the following officers were 
elected: Secretary, Rev. Dan Marvin, of 
Setauket; Treasurer, and Lay Member of the 
Missionary Committee of the Diocese, Mr. 
James W. Eaton. Reports from the various 
missions showed commendable activity all 
along the line. The treasurer’s annual report 
exhibited a balance of $51.47 over all expenses, 
which will be largely increased when the 
amount due from the missionary committee 
is received. Resolutions of respect to the 
memory of the late Hon. Wm. Nicoll were 
adopted by a rising vote. The usual appro- 
priations were made; and after a vote of 
thanks to the rector and people of the parish 
for their generous hospitality, the Archdea- 
conry adjourned, to meet at St. Ann’s Church, 
Sayville, on Tuesday, Oct. 9. Fourteen of 
the clergy and eight lay delegates were pres- 
ent at this convocation. 


THE funeral. of the Rev. S. W. 
rector for seventeen years of St. John’s 
Church, Far Rockaway, was held in the 
church on Monday, April 30th. The Bishop 
of the Diocese was present with a large num- 
ber of the clergy. The interment was in the 
old churchyard of Grace Church, Jamaica. 


Tue Archdeaconry 
spring meeting in St. 
chogue, 


Sayres, 


Ir 1s probable that a mission will be 
‘organized at East Rockaway, where there are 
a number of Church families, and where some 
years ago services were regularly held in a 
chapel now in possession of the Congregation- 
alists. 


A MEMORIAL window has been placed in 
St. George’s Church, Flushing, -by the heirs 
of the late E. A. Garretson. The subject is 
Christ Feeding the Multitude. 


MARYLAND. 
Wm. Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 

THe Rev. Dr. C.' Ernest Smith, rector of 
St. Michael and All Angels’ Church, has been 
holding a course of receptions for the members 
of his congregation. He has adopted a plan 


The Diving Church. 


of conducting these receptions by streets. A 
feature of the evening is an address by the 
rector, after which the time is spent in social 
intercourse. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Wm. Lawrence, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Brief Items of the Diocese. 


Tue funeral of Mr. J. W. D. French was 
largely attended, Monday, May 7th, at the 
Church of the Good Shepherd. Bishop Law- 
rence, the Rey. Dr. Parks, and the Rev. George 
J. Prescott, officiated. His will leaves the 
following bequests: $10,000 to the Episcopal 
City Mission, $5,000 to the Diocesan Board 
of Missions, $10,000 to St. Luke’s Home, Rox- 
bury, $10,000 to Church Home, South Bos- 
ton, $10,000 to St. Paul’s, North Andover, 
$1,000 to the Rey. G. J. Prescott, $500 to the 
Rey. George Walker, $200 to the Rev. Arthur 
Lawrence, D.D. 


St. SrEPHEN’s CuuRCH, Boston, is making 
a vigorous effort to reduce the heavy mort- 
gage upon the property. 


THE rector of Trinity Church, Weymouth, 
holds service in South Hingham and South 
Braintree. 


Sr. THomas’, Methuen, has a case in court. 
A woman contributed $5,000 towards the 
church, and secured a deed of the property in 
her own name, and then mortgaged it for 
$7,000. She desires now to recover the prop- 
erty, because the parish has not fulfilled the 
conditions of being ‘High,’ which the donor 
requires. 


MICHIGAN, 
T. F. Davirs, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Southern Canvocation. 


Tue Southern Convocation held its spring 
meeting at Ann Arbor, May 10th. Encourag- 
ing reports come from all the missions, and 
topics of interest and importance were dis- 
cussed at length. A very able paper was read 
by the Rey. M. 8. Woodruff, of Howell, on the 
subject, “The Secularization of the Church.” 
The paper and the discussion which followed 
emphasized the position and work of the 
Church as a purely spiritual and spiritualiz- 


At a Sewing Society. 


LADY GETS FUNNY ON HARMLESS(?) DRINK. 


: “Our Sewing Society meets every week to 
sew and we always have lunch. Just as sure 
as I take a cup of coffee I act so silly and say 
such absurd things it seems as though I were 
intoxicated. I feel so ashamed of myself, but 
cannot help it. My heart will go like a trip- 
hammer, and I am invariably kept awake half 
of that night. So I thought I would take my 
Postum Food Coffee the next time, and you 
should have heard the names they called me, 
‘old maid,’ ‘crank,’ ete. But before the lunch 
was through, Postum had more than one con- 
vert, and those who tried it were delighted. 
They had heard of it but had no idea it was 
so good. 

“T have given a great deal of Postum away 
to friends, just to convince them how good it 
is, and they invariably adopt it. There are so 
many people who cannot drink coffee without 
it distressing them, and Postum Food Coffee 
seems to be exactly the thing. Postum and I 
have been old friends for years. I began the 
use of it when it was first introduced, four or 
five years ago. At first I thought I could not 
use it for the way I made it, it was so flat 
and tasteless, but when I found out that it 
simply required long boiling, the old trouble 
disappeared, and we always have an elegant 
cup of coffee, when we make Postum right.” 
Send postal card to Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich., for the name and address. 
Put a small piece of butter the size of two 
peas in the pot, to prevent it boiling over. 
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eM We | 


T is a good thing to use Mellin’s. 
Food in conjunction with the breast ; 
it relieves the mother from excessive strain 
and also leaves her more free to attend 
her many household and social duties. 
It is well for the babe, for Mellin’s Food 
furnishes him with suitable nutritive ele- 
ments in a digestible form and promotes 
the healthy growth and development of 
the infant system. It gives him a, diet 
that is the nearest approach to mother’s. 
milk in composition and which is adapted 
to the infant digestion, 
Many mothers take Mellin’s Food them- 
selves while nursing, thereby increasing 
the flow of milk without the bad effects: 
of alcoholic stimulants. 
Many mothers give their babies Mellin’s 
Food during the day and nurse the child 
during the night when necessary. ‘This 
is a very convenient and satisfactory 
method. During the day the mother 
is free to attend to her numerous duties 
and the child receives proper nourishment 
at the proper times. 


I received sample and books all right, and was. 
much pleased with both. I use the food as a 
drink myself, as I am nursing twin babies, 
and was advised to use it by my nurse, as a 
help to increase the flow of milk. So far it 
seems to work all right, and I like the taste 
of it. Mary H. REMINGTON 
Providence, R. I. 
I am more than willing to attest the value of 
Mellin’s Food; for since taking it regularly 
myself, 1 have been able to supply my baby 
with plenty of nourishment without the use 
of a bottle, after having exhausted all other 
methods of eating and drinking to increase the 
flow and enrich the quality of breast milk. 

Mrs. G. K. NEHER 
Albuquerque, N. M. 

SEND A POSTAL FOR A FREE 

SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD 


Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE 


Pa E NS SE Sa 
LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON 
DUCTED EXCURSIONS IN PULLMAN 
TOURIST SLEEPERS. 


CHOICE OF TWO ROUTES. 


BOSTON 


EVERY WEDNESDAY 
SCENIC | CHICAGO THURS 


ROUTE <~ SAINT PAUL “a THURSDAY 
Leaves } KANSAS CITY “ FRIDAY 
OMAHA Os FRIDAY 


via Colorado Springs and Salt Lake to California 
and Pacific Coast Points. ; 
CHICAGO EVERY ee 
SOUTHERN \ SAINT PAUL <“ TU 
ROUTE KANSAS CITY ‘* WEDNESDAY 
Leaves DES MOINES ‘‘ WEDNESDAY 
OMAHA ‘* WEDNESDAY 
via Ft.Worth and El Paso to Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evie 
dence that we offer the best. 

We solicit correspondence and think that the 
inducements we can offer will convince yen of 
the superiority of this line. 

For full information and free literature address 


AOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


CARRIAGE BUYER CAN SAVE MONEY. 

We are the largest 

Makers of Vehicles and Harness in the world sell 

ing direct tothe consumer. ELKHART HARNESS 
& CARRIAGE MFG, CO., Elkhart, Ind. ~ 
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ing force. 
the work of the General Missionary of the 
Diocese was unanimously and enthusiastically 
adopted. 


MICHIGAN CITY. 
JOHN Haznn Wutre,:D.D., Bishop. 
New Carlisle, . 
THe Bishop will consecrate the little 


church of St. Mary’s at New Carlisle, on the 
Fifth Sunday after Easter. 


MILWAUKEE. 
I. L. NicHouson, D.D., Bishop. 
Improvements at St. Luke’s. 
THE rectory of St. Luke’s Church, Mil- 
waukee, has been improved by the addition of 
a porch with new steps in front. 


MISSOURI, 
D, 8. Turriy, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Increase in Lenten Offerings—Flower Sermon. 


GRATIFYING increase in the children’s 
Lenten offerings is reported from many parts 
of the Diocese. In particular, that of Grace 
Church, Kirkwood (Rev. L. F. Potter, rector) , 
has increased from $116 in 1899, to over $163 
in 1900, placing the parish second only to the 
Cathedral in the amount of such offerings. 


Tue Flower Sermon, an annual institu- 
tion in this Diocese, provided for by the will 
of the late Henry Shaw, founder of Shaw’s 
Gardens, was preached at Christ Church 
Cathedral, St. Louis, on Sunday morning, 
May 13th, by the Bishop of Dallas. 


NEW YORK. 
Henry C. Porrer, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 


Death of Rev. A. H. Redding. 


Tue death is reported from England of 
the Rev. Arnold H. Redding, a priest of this 
Diocese, formerly rector of St. Mark’s Church, 
Tarrytown, and before that of Port Leyden 
in the Diocese of Central New York. Mr. 
Redding was ordained to the diaconate in 
1891, and to the priesthood in 1892, both be- 
ing by the Bishop of Central New York. 


OHIO. 

Wm. A. Leonarp, D.D., Bishop. 
Embroidery Class—Woman’s Auxiliary, 
Tue Class. in Ecclesiastical Embroidery 

held its annual meeting in the Cathedral 
House, on Friday, May 4th, at 9:30 a. Mm. 
The Holy Communion was celebrated, the 
Bishop being celebrant, assisted by Canon 
Watson. The business meeting followed with 
the presentation of reports and election of 
officers for the ensuing year. The Bishop, as 
usual, presided at this meeting, and addressed 
the Class. His genial words of commenda- 
tion, in which he spoke of the growing influ- 
ence of the work in all parts of the Diocese, 
were greatly appreciated by the class. The 
idea of establishing a Class in Ecclesiastical 
Embroidery, whose members should be trained 
to do the work previously done almost ex- 
clusively by the sisterhoods of the Church, 
originated with Miss Elizabeth Clifford Neff, 
who has been President of the class since its 
organization in 1893. In 1894, at the desire 
of Bishop Leonard, the class became Diocesan, 
and its present Constitution was adopted. 


Tue Rey. Frank Du Moulin, of St. Peter’s 
Chureh, Chicago, preached in Emmanuel 
Church on Sunday morning, May 13th, and 
in the evening at St. Mark’s Church. He was 
_ accompanied on his visit by Master Louis 
_ Kline, the remarkable boy soprano of St. 
’ Peter’s Church, who sang very beautiful of- 
fertory solos on both occasions. 


Tue annual meeting of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary of the Diocese will take place (D. V.) 
at St. Paul’s Church, Akron, on Tuesday, 
May 22nd. The meeting promises to be one 
of great interest. 


A resolution commending heartily 


The Living Church. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
O. W. WurrakeR, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Golden Jubilee—Bequest for Pottsville—Clerical 

Brotherhood—Tract Society—S. S, Auxiliary 

—Dr. Harris—Mlissionary. 

Tue celebration of the golden jubilee or 
50th anniversary of the organization of the 
Church of the Resurrection, Philadelphia, be- 
gan on Sunday, 6th inst. It was also the 
28th anniversary of the present rector, the 
Rev. Joseph R. Moore, who in his sermon at 
the morning service, gave a history of the 
parish. Basing his remarks on the text, “A 
jubilee shall that fifty years be unto you” 
(Ley. xxv. 11), he referred to the great Israel- 
itic festivals, designed to perpetuate a political 
the Jewish commonwealth, and which our 
principle incorporated in the government of 
forefathers inscribed on the Liberty Bell in 
Independence Hall. It was in 1848 that the 
first movement was made to establish a con- 
gregation at Rising Sun, a village since be- 
come a part of the city of Philadelphia, under 
the charge of the Rev. Samuel R. Meade, but 
it was premature. In the spring of 1850, the 
parish was revived, a regular organization 
effected, and it was that same year admitted 
into union with the Convention, the Rev. 
Thomas J. Davis being the rector. A piece 
of ground at Broad and Tioga Streets was 
donated by Mr. M. A. Buchanan Smith, on 
which a church building was erected. Bishop 
Alonzo Potter laid the corner stone in 1851, 
and consecrated the structure on March 31, 


Two New Yorkers 


ONE GIVES THE OTHER A HANDY LIFT, 


Mr. E. C. Hazard, one of the oldest and 
best-known wholesale grocers in New York, 
has for many years given his attention to the 
preparation of fine food delicacies. He has a 
farm and experiment station down on Staten 
Island, where the famous Shrewsbury Ketch- 
up, Burnt Onion Sauce, Shrewsbury Mush- 
rooms and other delicacies are prepared in a 
most skilful manner. 

One evening last autumn, while on his way 
home, Mr. H. sat with one of the officials of 
the N. J. C. railroad, who seemed to be living 
with one foot in the graye—stomach so badly 
disordered that nothing would digest. It 
seemed only a question of a few weeks, at 
most, when death would come. 

Mr. Hazard insisted upon taking the gen- 
tleman to his house and giving him a package 
of Grape-Nuts breakfast food which is manu- 
factured by the Postum Cereal Co., at the 
pure food factories at Battle Creek, Mich., a 
food which Mr. Hazard had been using at his 
own table for a long time, greatly to his 
benefit. 

He told the gentleman that he could get 
well in a few weeks by the use of perfectly 
prepared food of this sort, and would never 
forget the day when he first tried Grape-Nuts. 
The prediction came true; the official is not 
only alive to-day, but is in better health than 
he has experienced for many years, all of 
which he attributes to the use of Grape-Nuts 
and from the advice of Mr. Hazard. 

There are two reasons for this; in the 
first place, Grape-Nuts are made from certain 
selected portions of wheat and barley that 
contain phosphate of potash and albumen 
which nature uses in the human system to 
make up the gray matter in the brain and 
nerve centres throughout the body. 

The nervous system directly controls the 
digestive machinery, and the brain controls 
the working and money making power. Mr. 
Hazard knows this, from his knowledge of 
foods and from his own experience with 
Grape-Nuts. Therefore when he took the 
railway official in charge, he knew exactly 
what he was doing, and the result proved the 
correctness of his knowledge., 
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HEART DISEASE. 


SOME FACTS REGARDING THE RAPID INCREASE 


OF HEART TROUBLES. 


Heart trouble,at least among the Ameri- 
cans, is certainly increasing, and while this 
may be largely due to the excitement and 
worry of American business life, it is more 
often the result of weak stomachs, of poor 
digestion. 

Real organic disease is incurable; but not 
one case in a hundred of heart trouble is 
organic. 

The close relation between heart trouble 
and poor digestion is because both organs are 
controlled by the same great nerves, the Sym- 
pathetic and the Pneumogastric. 

In another way also the heart is affected 
by the form of poor digestion, which causes 
gas and fermentation from half digested food. 
There is a feeling of oppression and heaviness 
in the chest caused by pressure of the dis- 
tended stomach on the heart and lungs, inter- 
fering with their action; hence arises palpita- 
tion and short breath. 

Poor digestion also poisons the blood, mak- 
ing it thin and watery, which irritates and 
weakens the heart. 

The most sensible treatment for heart 
trouble is to improve the digestion and to 
insure the prompt assimilation of food. 

This can be done by the regular use after 
meals of some safe, pleasant and effective 
digestive preparation, like Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets, which may be found at drug stores, 
and which contain valuable, harmless digest- 
ive elements in a pleasant, convenient form. 

It is safe to say that the regular, per- 
sistent use of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets at 
meal time will cure any form of stomach 
trouble except cancer of the stomach. 


[ was the Food Success of 1899, and 

the first of the kind ever offered the 
American People, Cooked, Seasoned 
and put up in convenient-sized, key- 
opening cans. 


Success attracts imitators. 


LIBBY’S VEAL LOAF 
Is the Original. 


All other brands of Veal Loaf in tins 
are imitations of Libby’s. 


When you want a delicious lunch or 
supper of daintily seasoned meat, get 
Libby’s Veal Loaf, Chicken Loaf, 
Cottage Loaf. There are 71 Varieties 
of Libby’s Foods in tins. 

€ New edition, ‘‘How to Make Good 
Things to Eat,’’ sent free if you write ¢ 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, Chicago. 
ing—303, 404, 603, 


GILLOTT Siee25 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 
Stub Points=1008, 1071, 1083. 


For Vertical Writing= 1045 
(Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 
1047 (Multiscript), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


naurt-House S \‘les=1064, 1065, 1066, and others. 
ORDER 


Refrigerators 3. 


Mc CRAY REFRIGERATOR & COLD STORAGE CO. 
122 Mill Street -------------- KENDALLVILLE INv. 


Lea& Perrins’ Sauce 


Is used by all leading chefs and best cooks to give a 
delicate flavor to all meats. soups and fish. All gro- 
cers sell Lea & Perrins’ Sauce. 


Pettijohn’s sco 


FOOD 


For Fine and 
Medium Write 


ADE 
M43 
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1853. On May 23, 1868, the tower collapsed 
and practically destroyed the entire building. 
A new church edifice replaced the original 
structure, which was consecrated March 8, 
1872. On May Ist following, Rev. Mr. Davis 
resigned and was elected rector emeritus ; 
the present rector took charge at once, and 
thus during the half century the parish has 
had but two rectors. In 1883, it became 
necessary to enlarge the church edifice. On 
May 24, 1893, ground was broken for the 
present structure. Bishop Whitaker laid the 
corner stone July 8th following, and the first 
service held therein was on Palm Sunday, 
March 25, 1884, since which time the old 
building has been used for the Sunday School. 
Only the nave of the new church has been 
built, it being the purpose of the corporation 
to complete the edifice free of indebtedness. 
The rector said in conclusion: “Since I as- 
sumed the rectorate, 1024 communicants have 
been received, of whom 509 still remain. The 
Sunday School had in 1872 11 teachers and 
114 scholars; now there are 30 teachers and 
525 scholars.” A parish building is greatly 
needed, for which the offerings of this jubilee 
are to be devoted. 

In the afternoon the Sunday School was 
addressed by the rector and Major M. Veale; 
and at evensong, there were addresses by 
Bishop Whitaker and the Rev. Dr. C. S. 
Olmsted. 

On Monday evening, 7th inst., the various 
parish organizations held a commemorative 
service, and their several annual reports were 
read; after which the Rev. W. S. Baer ad- 
dressed them. 

On Tuesday evening, there was a congrega- 
tional re-union, in charge of various repre- 
sentatives of the parish guilds. 


In tue will of Ellen B. Bright, probated 
7th inst., is a bequest of $500 to Trinity 
Church, Pottsville, towards the erection of a 
parish building, on condition that if such 
building be not purchased or erected at th 
end of five years, then the bequest shall re- 
vert to the General Board. of Missions. 


Av THE regular meeting of the Clerical 
Brotherhood, held at the Church House, Phil- 
adelphia, on Monday, 7th inst., the Rev. S. F. 
Hotchkin, Registrar of the Diocese, made an 
address on ““Extempore Preaching.” 


On TUESDAY evening, 8th inst., a meeting 
was held at the Church House, Philadelphia, 
in the interest of the American Tract Society. 
Bishop Whitaker presided and made the open- 
ing address, in which he referred to the ob- 
jects of the society and the great good it had 
accomplished. The president of the society, 
Major General O. O. Howard, U.S. A., retired, 
also made an address, during which he said 
that many persons are prejudiced against the 
word “tract;’ and if that word was elimin- 
ated, and “booklet,” for instance, substituted, 
it might win the hearty and cordial support 
of objectors. “But be the name what it may, 
just*as soon as we can get the people to 
understand the object of the society, they will 
come to its assistance, and give it the hearty 
support it deserves.” Other addresses were 
made, including one by the Rey. Dr. W. B. 
Bodine. The society is endeavoring to raise a 
special fund of $200,000, and hopes to obtain 
at least $25,000 in Philadelphia and vicinity. 
It has publications in 20 foreign languages. 


On Sunpay afternoon, 5th inst., the an- 
nual meeting of the Sunday School Auxiliary 
to the Board of Missions was held at the 
Church of the Incarnation, Philadelphia. 
Bishop Whitaker presided, conducted the 
service, and made a brief address. Miss Sar- 
ah F. Elliott, who has been engaged in mis- 
sionary work in Utah, gave an interesting de- 
scription of the labors of those who are 
preaching the Gospel in that distant field. 
It had been expected that Chaplain Pierce 
would have been present and give an account 
of his work in the Orient, but he had just 


The Living Church, 
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National Lead Co., roo William Street, New York. 


received orders from the War Department to 
rejoin his regiment at Manila without delay; 
and in his place the meeting was addressed by 
the Rev. N. S. Thomas, of the parish of the 
Holy Apostles, whose Sunday Schools and 
Bible classes are so preéminently devoted to 
contributing earnestly and heavily to mis- 
sionary work. The treasurer of the Lenten 
and Easter offerings of the diocesan Sunday 
Schools reported, so far, the receipt of $19,- 
580.63, and as there are still some amounts 
yet to be received, it is hoped and expected 
that the $20,000 mark will be reached. A 
congratulatory address from the Bishop fol- 
lowed the treasurer’s announcement. There 
was a large congregation in attendance, and 
the singing, led by Mr. Ewing L. Miller, was 
most hearty. 


THE Society for the Advancement of 
Christianity in Pennsylvania was founded 
early in the present century, and as its cor- 
porate title implies, is not confined to the 
present Diocese of Pennsylvania, but embraces 
all the sees in the State; the three Bishops 
being one and all Presidents of the organiza- 
tion. Its work comprises not only supporting 
feeble missions, assisting parishes which need 
help, aiding students in their theological stud- 
ies, but also adds a substantial addition to 
the slender stipends of those laboring in the 
Master’s service. Its 88th annual report, re- 
cently issued, shows how its benevolent work 
is still carried on in the three Dioceses. Four 
missionaries in the Diocese of Pittsburgh, 
and six others in the Diocese of Central Penn- 
sylvania, have received its benefactions; while 
at Centre Hill, in the convocation of German- 
town, Diocese of Pennsylvania, it has helped 
to maintain Church services. 


Tue Rey. Dr. J. Andrews Harris, who has 
been at the Pennsylvania Hospital for several 
weeks, as an Ophthalmic patient, has com- 
pletely recovered the use of his eyes, and has 
returned to St. Paul’s rectory, Chestnut Hill. 


’ THE Missionary and Dorcas Society of St. 
James’ Church, Philadelphia (Rey. Dr. J. N. 
Blanchard, rector), sent away, during the 
past winter, 17 missionary boxes, valued at 
$2,045.94. During every week, 68 women had 
been given work; 987 garments had been cut 
out—263 by the Missionary branch and 724 
by the Dorcas. 

SOUTHERN OHIO, 
THos. A. JaAGGArR, D.D., Bishop. 
Boyp ViNcEN?, D.D., Bp. Coadj. 
Improvements at St. Luke’s—Rectors Exchange. 

Institution of a Rector. 

Sr. LuxKer’s, Cincinnati, has been very 
much beautified by the new porch and en- 
trance that has been built on the east side 
of the church. The interior has been hand- 
somely freseoed and tile laid in the middle 
aisle. A fine stone baptismal font has been 
presented to the church by Mrs. Paul Mat- 
thews as a thank offering. 


QUITE an experiment has lately been tried 
by the Rey. D. C. Wright, Urbana; Rey. Isaae 
T. Bagnall, Xenia; and Rey. C. H. Lee, Green- 
ville. They left home for a two weeks’ stay, 
spending a week in each other’s parish, and 
becoming rector de facto for that time. Ser- 
vices were held daily, usually in the evening, 
with a sermon. All three parishes report an 
excellent attendance on the services, and a 
deepening of the spiritual on the part of the 
members. The plan has carried out an idea 
of the originators; viz., the breaking down 
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of the feeling of Congregationalism so preva- 
lent in many of the smaller parishes, and 
putting in the place thereof the true idea of 
the Church and the Diocese. 


THE Bishop Coadjutor of the Diocese 
instituted the Rev. John Dows Hills into the 
rectorship of Christ Church, Dayton, on the 
First Sunday after Easter, at the morning 
service, in the presence of a crowded congrega- 
tion. Mr. Hills then presented his first class 
for Confirmation. This class numbéred 35 
persons, almost half of them being from other 
religious bodies, and was, with a single excep- 
tion, the largest number presented at one time 
in the history of the parish. Mr. Hills came 
to this important parish November 15, 1899, 
with a somewhat wide experience on both the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts. . After five 
months, the tie between people and rector is 
exceptionally close. 


VERMONT. 


C. A. Haun, D.D., Bishop. 


Coming Events. 


ON THE morning of May 29th, the Bishop 
will consecrate St. James’ Church, Arlington, 
and on June Ist will consecrate St. Margar- 
et’s Church, Middletown Springs. The Dioc- 
esan Convention will meet at St. Johnsbury, 
on June 20th and 21st, and the Bishop will 
eonduct a retreat for women, at Rock Point, 
June 26th to 29th. 


WASHINGTON, 
H, Y. SATTerRLER, D.D., LL.D., 


G, F. S.—Communicants’ Meeting—St. Monica’s 
League—Churchman’s League, 


THE fourth annual meeting of the Dioc- 
esan Organization of the G. F. S. was held 
on Monday, May 7th, according to the pro- 
gramme printed last week. Reports were read 
and all the officers re-elected. Twelve associ- 
ates were added to the council. Miss Emily 
Paddock, the Vice President, G. F. S. A., who 
has travelled thousands of miles since her last 
visit to Washington, spoke most encourag- 
ingly of the success of the society in every 
place she had been, and told what interest 
had been awakened in the society. 


Bishop. 


On Saturpay, May 5th, at 8 p.m., in the 
Pro-Cathedral, the Bishop conducted the last 
of his monthly communicants’ meetings of 
the season. His subject has been the Com- 
munion Office from beginning to end, dwelling 
much upon its being the only service our Lord 
Himself instituted on earth. These services 
have been most helpful and profitable, and 
judging from the regular attendance, they 
certainly have been greatly appreciated. 

On Turspay, May 8th, the last meeting of 
St. Monica’s League was held at St. James’ 
Church, commencing at 10 a.m. with Holy 
Communion. The business session was carried 
on afterwards in the parish hall. The offi- 
cers were all unanimously re-elected . Many 
letters of thanks for donations were read, as 
_ well as several appeals for help, especially 
from North Carolina, and as the treasury 
showed a fair amount in hand, it was agreed 
to render as much assistance as possible. 


Tue Churechman’s League of the District 
of Columbia held its spring meeting and an- 
nual election at Trinity Church on Tuesday, 
May 8th. There were 125 members present. 
all the parishes of the city being represented. 
Mr. Lewis Davis, President of the League, de- 
livered his annual address, after which the 
Executive Committee, through Mr. B. Orme, 
chairman, read the report for the past year, 
which showed that the membership had in- 
creased to 390. A report on reforms in the 
eustoms of the burial of the dead, favored 
simplicity and economy. Mr. A. S. Brown 
read a paper on the history of Rock Creek 
parish, the oldest in the District, dating from 

1723. 
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Be you quite realize that in all the world there is no scenery more gorgeous, more 
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Couple this with these facts — 

That the climate of Colorado is simply een aK 

That the dry, pure air is wonderfully healthful and invigorating; and 
that the nacels are of unusual excellence. ; : 

Then consider the question of spending your vacation there this summer, 


Colorado is not faraway. The Burlington Route runs “‘one night on the road” trains from 


both Chicago and St. Louis to Denver, and they are luxuriously furnished. Sumptuous library 
smoking cars and dining cars @ /a carte make the trip seem very short. Then during the 
summer months tourist tickets are sold at greatly reduced rates, so the expense is not great. 

Let me send you maps, time tables, ticket rates; and if you want to know more about 
the country enclose six cents in postage for our dook on Colorado. It is a beautiful work, 
of literary excellence and profusely illustrated. 
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WEST VIRGINIA, 
Gro. W. ParerKIn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Wo. L. Gravarr, Bp. Coadj. 


New Chancel at Wheeling, 


A NEW chancel will be erected for St. 
Matthew’s Church, Wheeling, as a memorial 
to the late Wilham P. Thompson, of New 
York, by his heirs, who have set apart $20,000 
for the purpose. Mr. Thompson was born in 
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Wheeling and was formerly a communicant 
at St. Matthew’s. A new organ will also be 
erected at a cost of some $8,000. 


CANADA. 
News of the Dioceses. 
Diocese of Huron. 

THE mission conducted: by the Rey. Arthur 
Murphy at St. Paul’s Church, Kelvin, closed 
May 6th. 

Diocese of Toronto. 

Tue Bishop of Algoma conducted the open- 
ing service for the annual meeting of the 
Diocesan Woman’s Auxiliary, commencing 
May 2nd, in St. James’ Cathedral, Toronto. 
There were about 500 members present at 
Holy Communion. The membership has in- 
creased in the Diocese by nearly 300 more 
than last year, standing now at over 5,500. 
There was also an increase of over $5,000 in 
contributions over the previous year. The 
Century Fund has also prospered. One of 
the speakers at the closing meeting was Mr. 
Eugene Stock. 


Diocese of Quebec. 

AT A special business meeting of the Con- 
vocation of Bishop’s College, Lennoxville, May 
3d, it was decided that as soon as the session 
closes in June, the rebuilding of the Arts 
puilding as a memorial to the late Robert 
Hamilton, should be at once proceeded with. 
About $6,000 or $7,000 is also to be spent 
in remodelling the Principal’s lodge. The 
new Principal is expected after the summer 
vacation. 

Lerrers lately received from the Labrador 
coast, speak of the unusually bad weather, 
and consequently additional difficulty in trav- 
elling for the missionary, during the last 
winter. 


Diocese of Saskatchewan. 

ARCHDEACON Mackay, who has been visit- 
ing Ontario, returned to his work, leaving for 
Prince Albert, the first week in May. He 
has given much valuable information about 
the extension of the Church’s work in Saskat- 
chewan. The distance covered by mission 
work in the Diocese is about 1,000 miles from 
east to west and 500 from north to south. 
The Church Missionary Society is yearly 
withdrawing part of its grant, so that more 
help is needed from the Church in Eastern 
Canada. 


Diocese of Montreal. 

A very interesting meeting was arranged 
for, under the auspices of the Diocesan Board 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary, on the llth May 
in the Synod Hall, Montreal. The speakers 
were three missionaries from different for- 
eign fields passing through the city on their 
way to England, except Miss Bristo, from In- 
dia, who came specially to speak, from New 
York, where she had been one of the delegates 
at the Missionary Conference. The other two 
were Mr. Grubb, from South America, and 
Miss Lochart, from Dynevor Hospital, Ru- 
perts’ Land. 
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Opinions of the Archbishops on Reservation. 


POLE TEXT. 


@° WE Archbishops of Canterbury and York have separately 

issued “Opinions” on the legality of Reservation of the 
Blessed Sacrament in the Church of England, on questions re- 
ferred to them for such Opinion by Bishops within their re- 
spective Provinces, under the provisions of the Preface to the 
Book of Common Prayer. A Hearing was conducted by the two 
Archbishops in July last, when the questions were argued by 
counsel and testimony was taken. The Archbishops sat together 
at the Hearing, each acting as assessor to the other in the cases 
submitted from the Province of the other. The Opinions were 
issued separately on May 1st, the text of each being as follows: 


OPINION BY THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


The question referred to our consideration is whether the Clergy 
of the Church of England are at liberty to reserve a portion of the 
Bread and Wine that has been consecrated in their churches at the 
Holy Communion, and administer it to those who are not present in 
the church at the time when the Prayer of Consecration has been 
said. This practice, which is commonly spoken of as Reservation, 
takes three distinct forms. 


VARIOUS FORMS OF THE PRACTICE. 


In the first place it is sometimes the practice to treat sick per- 
sons, who are not in the church but are living close by, as if they 
were part of the congregation, and at the time of administration to 
the communicants generally to take the elements out of the church 
to them as well as to those who are actually present. It is claimed 
that this is not Reservation at all, inasmuch as the administration 
goes on without interruption, and it cannot be said that what is sent 
in this way is part of what remains after the service is over. 

The second form of the practice is, instead of consuming all that 
remains of the consecrated elements as the Rubric directs, to keep 
a portion back and to administer this portion to people known to be 


sick at some later period of the day. This is acknowledged by all 


to be Reservation, and the reserved elements are kept in the church 
until the time when they are taken to the sick. 

Thirdly, the elements after consecration are sometimes reserved 
not only to be used for those who are known to be sick at the time, 
but to be used for any case of sudden emergency which may occasion 
a demand for the Sacrament in the course of the week. 

Now, the Canon requires that every clergyman shall promise 
that, in the administration of the Sacraments, he will use the form 
prescribed in the Prayer Book and none other, except so far as shall 
be otherwise ordered by lawful authority. And, on examining the 
Prayer Book, we do not find any single mention of, or allusion to, 
the practice of Reservation except in the close of the 28th Article, 
where it is said the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was not by 
Christ’s Ordinance reserved, carried about, lifted up, or worshipped. 
It will obviously require overwhelming evidence to prove that reserva- 
tion in any sense whatever is part of the form prescribed in the Book 
of Common Prayer. 

PRIMITIVE CUSTOM. 

Against this is urged the practice of the Early Church. As early 
as the time of Justin Martyr the first form of Reservation is men; 
tioned as common, and this not merely for the sick, but for any 
who were absent, though in good health. It was even sent to other 
ehurches as a token of good will, though this custom was after- 
wards discontinued. And whether the practice of reserving in the 
second or third manner was quite as early or not, it certainly can be 
found in not much later times. 

This shows that such a practice was quite consistent with the 
Christian Faith, and there was nothing in it that was wrong in itself. 

_ In addition to this the Canon of Nicaea is quoted which requires 
that care should be taken that the dying shall not be deprived of the 
Communion before death. And it may justly be said that this puts 
an emphasis on the importance of a practice which facilitates the 
Communion of the Sick. But it must be added that Reservation is 
not ordered by this Canon, and that there are now and were then 


other modes by which the Canon could be observed. Celebration in 


_ private houses such as is now ordered by the Church of England 


is as old as the time of the Apostles, and has been in frequent use 
when reason for it existed. 


ARTICLE 34. 
But if it be said that the Church of England has no right to give 


up so ancient and general a practice, the Church of England has 


replied in the 34th Article, that every particular or national Church 
hath authority to ordain, change, and abolish ceremonies or rites 
of the Church ordained only by man’s authority, so that all things 
be done to edifying. In fact, it is impossible to maintain that a 
Church which made such changes as were made at the Reformation 
could not change the mode of administering the Holy Communion 
to the sick. 

The case of Escott vs. Mastin is quoted as showing that our 
Courts of Law have held that an ancient practice of the Church can- 
not be discontinued simply by mention of it being excluded. The 
question before the Courts in that case was whether a child that had 
been baptized by a Layman was really baptized at all. The question 
was not whether such a baptism was regular or irregular, but 
whether it was valid. And-though the question of the regularity 
of the Baptism was frequently introduced by Counsel, and is men- 
tioned by the Courts, yet there are no words in the judgment of 
either Court which expressly deal with this point. On the question 
of the validity of the Baptism the decision is perfectly clear and 
full. In the present case no question is raised on the validity of 
the Sacrament when administered by means of consecrated elements 
that have been reserved. It is not contended that the communicant 
does not thereby obtain the Great Gift which it is the purpose of the 
Sacrament to give. Nor have I to decide that point. The question 
for me to decide is whether the Priest is or is not forbidden to admin- 
ister the Sacrament in that way, and on this point the case of Escott 
vs. Mastin decides nothing. 


ARTICLE 28. 


The Book of Common Prayer contains no order, and provides no 
opportunity for the practice of Reservation. But this is not all. The 
language of the 28th Article cannot be taken otherwise than as con- 
demning the practice altogether. To say that the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper was not by Christ’s ordinance reserved, carried about, 
lifted up, or worshipped, is to say that those who do these things 
use for one purpose what our Lord ordained for another. 

It was urged by Counsel on behalf of Reservation that the 
word “reserved” in this place must be interpreted by the words which 
immediately follow, and that Reservation for purpose of worship 
must be intended and not Reservation for the sick. This interpreta- 
tion is partly sound, but the inference drawn from it cannot be ad- 
mitted. All the four prohibitions must be taken together, and all 
of them in connection with the doctrine of Transubstantiation em- 
phatically repudiated just before. By worshipping is meant any 
external act of devotion, and this is the chief object of prohibition. 
The authorities of the Church knew well that external gestures are 
the very stronghold of superstitious doctrines, and they forbade on 
this account, all worshipping of, 7. e., all external acts of devotion 
to, the consecrated elements, because if retained, they would retain 
with themselves the doctrine which it was necessary to root, out of 
people’s minds. And lifting up, and carrying about are forbidden as 
giving opportunities for worshipping, and for the same reason was 
Reservation forbidden. And in the evidence put before us it was 
admitted that those who practised Reservation used external acts of 
devotion also, thus proving that even now, so long after the doctrine 
of Transubstantiation has been condemned, the steps which once led 
to that doctrine follow at once upon a revival of the opportunities 
which the article prohibits. The reason for the prohibition is clear. 
These practices led to gross abuse which the Church of England felt 
bound to stop. And even the administration direct from the Church 
during the service is shown to come under the same head, for it gives 
an opening to the same abuse. 


To say that the Church=sof England may not discontinue an 
ancient practice which has led to abuse is to say that the Church 
must not profit by experience. The Church, led by experience, has 
made many changes, and possibly in course of time may have to make 
more. And the power to do so cannot be denied to her. 


CLINICAL COMMUNIONS. 


Quite a different line of argument has been used to show that 
the difficulties of administering the Holy Communion to the sick in 
their own houses are such that Reservation is necessary in order to 
deal with them. 

It was urged that the Service appointed for the Communion of 
the Sick was too long for extreme illness; that the strain on the 
mind of the patient was often too much, and in some cases might 
even be a peril to life. Medical men spoke strongly on this point; 
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and though the instances are not frequent, yet they need con- 
sideration. 

The Administration of the Holy Communion to those who are too 
ill to understand fully what they are doing is certainly not to be 
desired under any circumstances. The Holy Communion is not to be 
treated as if it worked like a magical charm without any co-opera- 
tion on the part of the recipient. The Church long ago gave up the 
practice of administering it to infants. The Church of England 
explicitly teaches that “the means whereby the Body of Christ is 
received and eaten in the Supper is taith,” and says to every Com- 
municant who receives, “Feed on Him in thy heart by faith with 
thanksgiving.” But there are no doubt cases in which the sick per- 
son is fully conscious, and is able to follow a short service not exceed- 
ing a few minutes, and to make an act of faith, and yet is not really 
fit for more. In dealing with such cases the minister may plead 
necessitas non habet leges, and though he has no right to interpolate 
into the Prayer Book what the Service negatively, and the Article 
explicitly condemns, he may reasonably act on the lines indicated 
in the Office itself, and shorten the Service to the length which med- 
ical direction prescribes, by using what is essential to having any 
Communion at all, 7. e., the Prayer of Consecration and the words of 
Administration, and only so much before and so much after, as the 
prescribed time allows. This would keep the law of the Church as 
far as under the circumstances it could be kept. If even this is not 
possible it can hardly be said that the sick person is capable of 
receiving. 

FASTING COMMUNION. 


Another quite different argument is urged by some who hold 
themselves bound never to receive the Holy Communion except fast- 
ing. They plead that it is a hardship to be required to consecrate 
the Sacrament in private houses, since this cannot always be done in 
the early part of the day, and to continue their fast till later is 
sometimes a serious strain. 

There can be little doubt that by the time of St. Augustine and 
St. Chrysostom the practice of fasting as a preparation for the Holy 
Communion had become in a sense universal, or almost universal. 
But it had not become a law of the Church, had not been ordered 
by any General Council, was not enforced by authority, was very 
largely left to individual discretion. What St: Chrysostom says 
about it in his sermons may be taken as fairly representing the 
general mind of the Church in his day. In speaking not of the fast 
before the Holy Communion which had not been distinctly com- 
manded, but of the Lenten fast which had been prescribed by author- 
ity, he treats fasting not as having a virtue of its own but as a 
means to an end, namely the making of true repentance and amend- 
ment of life easier; he admits bodily weakness as a reasonable plea 
for omitting to fast. To treat fasting before receiving the Holy 
Communion as a rigid obligation which is to interfere with minis- 
terial duties, or with the comfort of the sick, is quite alien from 
the spirit of such teaching as this. Without taking a full meal, 
such moderate partaking of food as will relieve any serious strain 
would be fully consistent with any obligation that the early Christ- 
ians recognized. For to diminish the usual quantity of food is to 
fast, even though the diminution does not amount to a total ab- 
stention. 

TM conclusion, after weighing carefully all that has been put 
before us, I am obliged to decide that the Church of England does 
not at present allow Reservation in any form, and that those who 
think it ought to be allowed, though perfectly justified in endeavor- 
ing to get the proper authorities to alter the law, are not justified 
in practising Reservation until the law has been altered. | 


OPINION BY THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


The question argued before the Archbishops in July last was 
whether Reservation of the Sacrament for any purpose is at the 
present time a practice recognized as lawful in the Church of Eng- 
land. The speeches of counsel on either side ranged over a large 
area, and dealt with a number of interesting matters connected 
in various ways with the point at issue, but not really included 
in the question which was before the Archbishops for their definite 
decision. The case with which I am specially concerned is that of 
one of the clergy of my province, being also one of the incumbents 
of my Diocese, the Rev. Edgar Lee, vicar of Christ Church, Doncaster. 
Mr. Lee presented himself for examination, and gave his evidence 
with great fulness and clearness. In the course of that evi- 
dence he stated that he had practised the custom of Reser- 
vation for about five years past. Mr. Lee was unable to 
state with what frequency these ministrations took place, but he 
allowed that they were the only conditions under which the Holy 
‘Communion was ever administered to his sick parishioners. The 
‘office provided by the Church for a clinical Celebration was never 
used at all. Mr. Lee further stated that it would be a very severe 
‘strain upon him to use this service, because of his conscientious 
‘objection ever to receive the Holy Communion unless he were tech- 
nically fasting, and he could not celebrate, without receiving. He 
declined to say whether he would grant or refuse a clinical Celebra- 
tion if it were asked for by any of his sick parishioners. Mr. Lee 
further stated that he had never found occasion to use the 
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form suggested in the rubric for spiritual Communion. As 
regards any further uses of the reserved Sacrament, Mr. Lee 
allowed that it was customary to genuflect in passing the taber- 
nacle where the Holy Sacrament was reserved; that he always 
did so himself and that he was glad to see his parishioners do the 
same. The contention of counsel employed on behalf of Mr. Lee was 
first to all, that Reservation, being a laudable custom of the Catholic 
Church from the earliest times, could not be set aside by the action 
of any single branch of the Church; that such a proceeding would 
be ultra vires, and therefore null and void. To this contention the 
sufficient answer was given that the Church in her Article XXXIV. 
claims the right as a national Church “to abolish ceremonies or rites 
of the Church ordained only by man’s authority,” and that every 
clergyman of the Church of England has given his assent to this 
Article. But it was further contended that there was no sufficient 
evidence that such a course had been taken by the Church of Eng- 
land at the time of the Reformation. It was argued that although 
the provision for reservation contained in the First Book of Edward 
VI. had been omitted from the Second Prayer Book, and not restored 
in any of: the later revisions, it had not been declared unlawful, 
and was still legal, although all mention of it had disappeared from 
the Book of Common Prayer. On the other hand, it was argued by 
the counsel on the opposite side, that the published utterances of 
clergy and others during the period which followed upon the acces- 
sion of Queen Elizabeth showed very clearly that the custom had 
been suppressed and was almost entirely abandoned; that the omis- 
sion from the Second Book of the provision for Reservation had been 
generally received as a condemnation of the practice, and further, 
that the other rubrics in the latest form of the revised Prayer Book 
combine to show clearly the intention of the Reformers that this 
practice should cease to be legal in the Church of England. The 
learned Mr. Scudamore, in his well-known. book entitled Notitia 
Eucharistica, allows, without hesitation, the fact of the suppression 
of Reservation, expressing at the same time his opinion that, although 
entirely within the discretion of a national branch of the Church 
Catholic, it was rash and inexpedient. 


PRIMITIVE PRACTICE. 


It was further contended, on behalf of Mr. Lee, that Reservation 
had been practised in the Church of Christ from very early times. 
Reference was made to the two brief expressions in the Apology of 
Justin Martyr, in which, after describing the manner of the celebra- 
tion of the Eucharist, he adds that “portions are carried away to 
those who are not present.” It is very difficult to understand the 
exact meaning of this statement. Except from this writer, we know 
very little of the religious services of the Church at that early period, 
or of the circumstances attending the celebration of the Eucharist. 
There is no mention of the sick, but simply of the absent; nor is 
there here any suggestion of what is now included under the idea 
of Reservation, for the portions were sent away from the church 
immediately after the conclusion of the service, or possibly while the 
service was still proceeding. It was, therefore, more an extended 
ministration of the Sacrament than any Reservation in the modern 
sense of the word. There is, therefore, no conclusive evidence that 
these distributed portions really constituted part of the consecrated 
elements, although it is, of course, possible that this may have been 


‘the case. But, even granting that this is the meaning of the words, 


it is a very slender and uncertain basis upon which to build up the 
contention that this was a Catholic practice of the Church of Christ. 
It is further contended that evidence of Reservation is found in the 
writings of many of the early fathers, and among others of Tertul- 
lian; but what were the customs thus referred to by this writer? 
It appears that in his day it had become a common practice for the 
people to carry away from the service of Holy Communion portions of 
the consecrated bread and to keep them in their own homes that they 
might partake of them at their pleasure and, as would appear by one 
of Tertullian’s sayings, before the commencement of their ordinary 
meals. But this can hardly be regarded as a ministration of the 
Holy Communion according to the purpose of our Lord or the teach- 
ing of St. Paul. Further, it appears, from other writers whose evi-. 
dence was produced or referred to at the time of the inquiry, that 
at a very early time and for some centuries after the Apostolic 
age, portions of the consecrated bread were carried about on the 
persons of Christians, even persons of high ecclesiastical rank, as 
charms against possible dangers and difficulties, and were sent by 
Christians one to another as tokens of friendship. It would appear 
that these were also customs of the Catholic Church; but they had 
nothing to do with the ministration of the Holy Sacrament. 

The truth is that at a very early period after the Apostolic days 
there is evidence of a rapid increase of superstitious opinions and 
practices in the Christian Church, and especially in connection with 
the Holy Eucharist; such a state of things, natural enough at a 
time of imperfect education and widespread ignorance, is hardly 
a matter for surprise, but it certainly tends to diminish to a very 
important extent the value of any evidence afforded by such refer- 
ences as are found in the writings of the early fathers or their con- 
temporaries. At a later period, as the belief in transubstantiation 
became more widely accepted, the value attached to the consecrated 
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elements and to any portions of them, apart from the Eucharistic 
service, increased more and more, and the practice of habitual Reser- 
vation for the sake of the sick became firmly established, both in the 
West and in the East. It cannot be doubted that the close connec- 
tion between this particular doctrine and the practice prevalent at 
the time of the Reformation had a great influence with the Reform- 
ers in removing the sanction which had been formerly given to the 
Reservation of the Sacrament on behalf of the sick. 


POST-REFORMATION EVIDENCE. 


The learned counsel by whom Mr. Lee was represented at the 
inquiry further urged that there was evidence of the Reservation of 
the Holy Sacrament at various times from the period of the Reforma- 
tion till the present day. But these, even if fully established, were 
at such very rare intervals as to fall very far short of establishing 
the fact of continuous custom. One such instance was alleged to have 
occurred in the time of my predecessor, Archbishop Longley. It 
was stated that during a visitation of cholera in Leeds, at the time 
when he was Bishop of Ripon, he gave permission for the Reservation 
of the consecrated bread and wine, that the Holy Communion might 
be administered to the sick in this form. The facts are not very 
clearly ascertained as regards the conditions and limitations under 
which this permission was given; but he is alleged to have accom- 
panied that permission with the words, “necessitas non habet leges.” 
It is evident, therefore, that whatever he did in the matter can be 
no evidence of the continuance of the custom from earlier times, as 
his very words implied that the law was against the permission 
which he gave, and that he only did so under the pressure of circum- 
stances which justified the infraction of the law for the time being. 
The general result of the evidence produced at the inquiry was un- 
questionably in the direction of showing that it had been the delib- 
erate intention of the Reformers to prohibit the continuance of 
Reservation, that Churchmen and the public generally in the six- 
teenth century clearly understood this to be the case, and that prac- 
tically the usage had been given up. Nor is there any evidence that 
it was ever resumed, except in a few isolated cases, and without any 
authority from the Church itself, but simply as the action of indi- 
vidual clergy. The instances of such revival of the practice were 
very few indeed, and some of them capable of being understood in a 
different sense. But, even conceding to this kind of evidence its 
fullest value, it is manifestly insufficient to justify any adoption of 
this practice by individual clergymen at their own will in the 
present day. 


DIFFICULTIES OF CELEBRATING IN PRIVATE HOUSES. ’ 


Another argument was not only adduced at the time of the 
inquiry, but also supported by the evidence of selected clergy and 
corroborated by similar testimony given by a certain number of 
medical practitioners. It was to the effect that in many parishes the 
dwellings of the poor were unsuitable for the clinical administration 
of the Holy Communion, and that the rubric could not be satisfied as 
regards the provision “of a convenient place in the sick man’s house.” 
It was even suggested that there would be an element of irreverence 
and almost of profanation in celebrating the Holy Sacrament amidst 
such surroundings as are sometimes to be met with in the dwellings 
of the poorest classes of the community. It was impossible not to 
see that this latter argument might also be used as against bringing 
the Holy Sacrament itself into contact with such surroundings. No 
medical or other evidence in this matter was produced by the counsel 
on the other side. But it is well-known, not only to the Archbishops 
but to the Church at large, that there have been, and are at this 
moment, a very large number of the clergy whose work lies in such 
parishes as those referred to, and that such difficulties as have been 
suggested have never really stood in the way of the reverent admin- 
istration of the Holy Communion to persons qualified to receive it, 
however humble and disagreeable the surroundings may have been. 


LEGALITY OF THE PRACTICE. 


I now turn to the question which was strictly the subject of the 
inquiry, and to which alone my decision refers—namely, as to the 
legality or illegality of the practice of Reservation of the Holy 
Sacrament in the Church of England at the present time. In dealing 
with this question it is not necessary to refer to any Acts of Uni- 
formity or decisions of secular Courts. It is enough to examine, as 
I find that my most reverend brother has also done, the obligation 
resting upon every parochial incumbent arising from the declaration 
made by himself at the time of his admission to his benefice, and to 
the cure of souls connected therewith. The declaration is as follows. 
(I quote only the portion referring to the question before us) :—‘“In 
public prayer and the administration of the Sacraments I will use 
the form prescribed in the said book and none other, except so far 
as shall be ordered by lawful authority.” It is evident that this 
promise covers the whole administrations of the parish priest, even 
the administration of the Holy Sacraments to fhe sick in their own 
homes; for it was the manifest desire and endeavor of the Reformers, 
as evinced by the rubric in the office for the Visitation of the Sick, 
that even in this case there should be an element of publicity secured 
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along with the sick person. As arising from’ this promise the ques- 
tion takes this simple form—Is the ministration of the reserved 


-Sacrament and therefore Reservation itself, any part of the form 


prescribed in the said book? It was argued that the rubric requiring 
the reverent consumption of the remainder of the consecrated bread 
and wine which had not been required for the Communion did not 
forbid the reservation of a certain quantity set aside for this pur- 
pose in the course of the service, and that this portion was there- 
fore not included in what remained after the Communion. But it 
is evident that the whole force of this contention disappears unless 
it can be shown that there was authority or permission for making 
such reservation; and this most important link in the argument is 
altogether wanting. But, apart from there being no evidence to this 
effect, it would seem reasonable to expect that a point so important 
should have been made clear by the simple insertion of the words, 
“xcept such portion as had been reserved for private administra- 
tion.” There being no hint of such an exception, the only alternative 
is to understand the rubric in the plain meaning which appears on 
the surface—that all that had been consecrated and not then used 
should be reverently consumed immediately after the close of the 
service. As regards the expression of the rubric, “no portion shall 
be carried out of the church,” it is quite possible that there may 
be some reason to believe that this was partly intended to meet a 
possible irreverence, of which actual instances had occurred, by the 
clergyman taking to his own use even the consecrated bread and 
wine which had not been used in the Communion Service. The expres- 
sion, therefore, may not apply directly to the question of Reservation. 
In the absence of any provision for Reservation, the phrase must evi- 
dently cover the whole of the remaining consecrated bread and wine. 
It appears, therefore, evident that the administration of the Holy 
Communion by Reservation is no part whatever of the form contained 
in the Book of Common Prayer. e 


LAWFUL AUTHORITY. 


I have now to consider the further words of the promise—“Ex- 
cept so far as shall be ordered by lawful authority.” It has been 
contended that the authority of Catholic usage, however that may 
be defined, is an authority apart from and in addition to the rubrical 
directions of the Book of Common Prayer, and that it has a claim 
upon the obedience of the clergy. But this would be a very strained 
and untenable application of the terms of the promise. The words 
are—‘As shall be ordered by lawful authority.” Such words bear 
upon the face of them a reference to a future time and not to a far- 
off past, and, further, to an authority connected with the Church 
of England itself, and not derived from either ancient usage or from 
the contemporary customs of other branches of the Catholic Church. 
To give it such a wide reference as i8 suggested would be practically 
to undo a great part of the work of the Reformation, and to open 
the door for the revival of some of the worst of the abuses and super- 
stitions which it was the desire of that great religious movement 
to sweep away. But no such order or enactment has ever been made 
by lawful authority since the date of the latest revision of the Book 
of Common Prayer. It is therefore no part of the Form in the said 
book prescribed, nor has it been ordered by any “lawful authority.” 

But there remains one other important consideration throwing 
light on the mind of the Reformed Church as regards the practice of 
Reservation. We find in the Prayer Book a special rubric relaxing 
the Church’s requirements as regards the Communion of the Sick 
in the time of plague or such other like contagious diseases. Had 
there been any intention of continuing the use of Reservation it is 
impossible to believe that all reference to it could have been alto- 
gether omitted in such a rubric. It is here that we should certainly 
have expected to find it. It would have been the obvious solution of 
the difficulty to which the rubric refers, but it is not to be found. 
It is only necessary to consider for a moment the injunction of the 
28th Article. It is by no means irrelevant to the question at issue, 
although attempts have been made so to limit its application as to 
preclude any such reference. But there is this to be borne in mind, 
which the candid evidence of Mr. Lee has brought prominently before 
us, that wherever such Reservation is practised, as is now desired, 
there arises at once the danger, contemplated by the Article, of the 
Holy Sacrament being worshipped as well as reserved; and it is a 
matter of common notoriety, apart from the admissions of Mr. Lee, 
that wherever this Reservation is practised there follow inevitably 
acts of adoration offered beyond all doubt to the Holy Sacrament 
as supposed to embody the actual presence of our Blessed Lord. I 
have dwelt, it may be, at unnecessary length on the question now 
before me for decision, but I have done so from the desire to show 
every consideration for those whom the decision will affect, and to 
treat with the utmost care and attention the arguments brought for- 
ward in defence of this practice, although a great part both of the 
arguments and the evidence were really irrelevant to the definite 
question at issue. They would have been most legitimate and many 
of them weighty, had we been arguing the question as to whether it 
would be desirable to revive a custom of Reservation in the Church 
of England at the present day; and as I have pointed out on former 
occasions, there is nothing to hinder the clergy who feel themselves 
aggrieved by these decisions of my most reverend brother and myself 
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from using every legitimate means of bringing this question before 
the constituted authorities of the Church, and urging that the neces- 
sary changes should be made in our rubries and Articles. But this 
is not the question now before us, and, after all that has been urged 
by the able and learned counsel and by the witnesses whom they 
produced, I can come to no other decision than that the practice of 
Reservation has no sanction from the Church of England at the 
present time, that it was deliberately abandoned at the time of the 
Reformation, and that it is not lawful for any individual clergyman 
to resume such practice in ministering to the souls committed to his 
charge. 
CONCLUSION. 


Speaking, as I do to-day, more in the capacity of a-father in God 
than as an ecclesiastical judge, I should wish to add a very few 
words. During the discussion of the subject earnest appeals have 
been made again and again to the Archbishops and Bishops not to 
deprive the sick and dying of the spiritual sustenance which is pro- 
vided for them in the Holy Sacrament. It is strange, indeed, to sup- 
pose that we should be less earnestly desirous than our clergy to care 
for the spiritual needs of our sick or dying brethren. But we, too, 
are bound to abide by the direction of the Prayer Book, and it gives 
us no power to sanction the revival of the practice of Reservation, 
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even if we were willing to do so. But it is well for us to ponder the 
wise and loving words of the Church itself in the rubri¢ prefixed 
to the Office for the Communion of the Sick. We are there reminded 
that the truest way to be prepared for the hour of death is to be 
faithful in the use of our privileges and blessings in the days of our 
health and strength. We are directed to exhort our people to the 
often receiving of the Holy Sacrament that, so doing, they may in 
case of sudden visitation have the less cause to be disquieted for lack 
of the same. We may well believe that no such faithful communi- 
cants will ever suffer loss if in their last extremity they should be 
unable to receive the Holy Communion. But the Church has made 
special provision for their need by the service for private Celebration 
and by the direction for spiritual communion. It may still be, it 
must be, that from time to time, there will be some who pass away 
without any of these helps, but we find a word of consolation in the 
Penitential of Egbert, a document which may fitly be quoted in a case 
connected with the Diocese of York. We are there reminded that in 
cases where even a spiritual communion is impossible, and where 
the sick man dies without even this form of spiritual help, we must 
leave the case to the righteous judgment of God, under Whose Proyi- 
dence it came to pass that the sick person should have died without 
these spiritual helps. With these comfortable words we may in 


patience possess our souls. 
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318 West 13th Street, New York. 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 


GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS. 


27-29 South Clinton Street, - - Chicago, Ill. 


Church Cushions. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our free 
book. Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St., N. Y. 


MENEELY BELL CO., 


CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager 
Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. [8 ~ Send for 
Catalogue. The C. 8. BELLCO., Hillsboro,O. 


(i\, FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1826. 
Nie HAVE FURN/SHED 25.000 


ee IRCH, TEELY RCO C0, [evo BESS 


=) WEST TR “YN BELL- METAL. 
CHIMES. Ere. ROY NYlseLin FREE, 


Church Bells, Chimes and Peals of Best 
Quality. Address, 
Old Established 


. BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
> THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati,0. 
PERD. gor 


Monuments “3 


CELTIC CROSSES A SPECIALTY 
CHAS. G. BLAKE & CO. 720 Woman’s Temple, Chicago. 


WINDOWS, 


CHURC FURNITURE. 


R. G. GEISSLER, %& Marble and Metal Work 
56 West 8th St. (near 6th Ave.). New York 


The Luetke Church Art Works, 


Tract Building, New York. 
CGHURGH OR MONUMENTAL WORK. 
We have the latest, cheapest and best designs 
in this country. Illustrated list sent free. 
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The General Theological Seminary, 
CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK. 

The Academic Year will begin on Wednesday in 
the September Ember Week, Sept. 19, 1900, with 
the entrance examination at 9.30 A. M. The stu- 
dents live in the buildings. Board, coal, gas, and 


care of room, $225 per annum, payable semi-annu- 


ally in advauce. 
Special Students admitted and a Graduate course 
for graduates of other Theological Seminaries. 
The requirements for admission and other par- 
ticulars can be had from The VeryRey.E.A.HOFF- 
MAN, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Dean. 


GRAFTON HALL, SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


College, Preparatory, and Graduate Courses. 
cial Advantages in 


Language, 
Music and 
Art, 
Individual Rooms. 


Spe- 


Modern Equipment. 
REV. B. TALBOT ROGERS, M.A., Warden. 


KEMPER HALL, Kenosha, Wis. 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of 
St.Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 
21, 1899. References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., 
Milwaukee: Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; 
Rt. Rev. Geo. F.. Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; David 
B. Lyman, Esq., Chicago; W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chi- 
cago. Address, THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, Knoxville, Ill. 


Now in its Thirty-third Year. 
Prominent Families in many States, during a third 
of a century, have been patrons of this Institution. 
Students are received at any time when there is a 
vacancy. Escort is furnished from Chicago without 
charge. Address, 
REv. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


WATERMAN HALL, Sycamore, Ill. 
THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, 
D.D., D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. 
Board and tuition, $300 per school year. Address, 
Rev. B. F. FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore,Ill. 


EPISCOPAL HIGH SCHOOL OF VIRGINIA, 
Near Alexandria. 


For Boys. Sixty-first year. 
sent on application. 


L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


Illustrated catalogue 


RACINE COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


“The school that makes manly boys.” Graduates. 
enter any university. Diploma admits to Univer- 
sities of Michigan and Wisconsin. Address, 

Rey. H. D. ROBINSON, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 


64th year. Overlooks the Hudson. Magnificent 
and healthful in location. with exceptionally efficient 
instructors. Military discipline. 
J. B. BISBEE, A. M., Prin., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


KNICKERBACKER HALL, Indianapoiis, Ind. 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. School year 
begins September 26th 1960. College preparation and 
special courses. Enlarged grounds and new building 
ready in September. 

MARY HELEN YERKES, Pie 
Susan Hitt YERKES, | Prineipals. 


MISS C. E. MASON’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


The Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. Advyan- 
tages of New York City. Graduates students. Pre- 
pares for College. Miss C. E. MASON, LL.M., Prin. 
Send for Cat. I. 


New York, New York City. 6—8 E. 46th St. 
ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, 

Boarding and Day School for Girls. Collegiate, 
Preparatory, Primary Classes, College Certificates. 
Advantages of New York City. Gymnasium, Roof 
Garden, Otis Elevator. 


WE TEACH MEDICINE 


This is quite different from offering superior ad- 
vantages for the study of Medicine. Send for Circu- 


lar SH”? 


Northwestern University Women’s 
Medical School : 
333-339 South Lincoln Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


d2)-FVRNITURE £:< 27027 Ser.NEW YORK. | 
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tion to the Senate have been declared to be so vicious as to 
prevent a legal election from having been made, has performed 
a coup which at any rate is not wanting in shrewdness. It now 
appears that more than a month ago, Senator Clark wrote a 
form of resignation and gave it into the keeping of his son in 
Montana. The Governor of the state belongs to the opposite 
faction of the Democratic party from that of Senator Clark, 
and is decidedly unfavorable to the latter. The Lieutenant 
Governor, however, is a protegé of Senator Clark’s. By a clever 
ruse, Governor Smith was beguiled to California at a time when 
the Lieutenant Governor was supposed also to be away. One 


‘of the wily Senator’s friends induced the Governor to accept a 


commission to act in certain legal matters for him in Cali- 
fornia, and the Governor, innocent of the conspiracy, departed. 
No sooner did the Governor leave the state than the Lieutenant 
Goyernor returned, thereby legally becoming acting Governor. 
The resignation of Senator Clark was then presented to the 
acting Governor, who promptly aceepted it, and immediately 
appointed Senator Clark to fill the vacaney caused by his own 
resignation. The surprise of the Governor is only equalled by 
that of the public in general. Senator Clark now claims admis- 
sion to the Senate on the Governor’s commission, and not on the 
strength of his original election, which the Committee has de- 
clared to have been obtained by fraud. A knotty question is 
here presented. If Senator Clark’s right to his seat had been 
recognized, so that his resignation was possible, then the acting 
Governor had an undoubted right to appoint him to fill the 
vacancy. Some color is given to this hypothesis from the fact 
that the Senator’s name was dropped from the roll by the clerk, 
as soon as the news had been received of his resignation. If, 
on the other hand, the Senate committee are right in holding 
that no legal election had actually been held in Montana, and 
that the seat claimed by Senator Clark had been legally vacant 
from the first, then it would be impossible for the Senator to 
resign a seat which never was rightly his, and under the Quay 
precedent lately set, it would be impossible for the Governor to 
appoint to a vacancy which had not actually occurred since the 
adjournment of the Legislature. The case is now further com- 
plicated by the fact that Governor Smith immediately returned 
to Montana and forwarded a protest to the Senate committee 
against seating Clark on the appointment of the Lieutenant 
Governor, urging that the appointment was made as a result of a 
fraudulent conspiracy, and himself sending the appointment of 
one Martin Maginnis to be Senator. As we write these words, 
the latter appointment has only just been made, and it is uncer- 
tain what the effect may be. So far as we can see, however, the 
Governor has further blundered by this later appointment, since 
the mere fact that the appointment has been made, would show 


‘that he recognizes Clark’s resignation as valid, whereas the 


proper ground to take would, be that as the latter never had 
possessed a legal right to his seat in the Senate, he could not 
resign it, and thus there could have been no vacancy arising 


since the adjournment of the Legislature. Probably no such 
‘combination of intricate questions in connection with one seat 
in the Senate has ever before arisen. 


Tur postal scandal, in connection with the provisional goy- 
ernment in Cuba, seems to involve a number of officials, and to 


be attended with several knotty points. In the first place, there 
"is no provision for extradition from the United States to Cuba, 


News and Notes 


SENATOR CLARK, whose actions in connection with his elec- | 


Wm 


though Cuba is recognized as a foreign country whose govern- 
ment is temporarily administered by the United States. One 
cannot but recall that the point was raised by the Spanish com- 
missioners at the time-of the Paris Treaty, that it was impos- 
sible in international law, for a lapse of sovereignty to exist 
in connection with any nation. The United States demanded 
that Spain relinquish her claim to sovereignty in Cuba, but 
refused to declare the sovereignty of the United States over that 
island. The United States insisted on this point, and Spain, 
of course, had no option but to give in. The delicacy of the 
situation now appears. A bill has been introduced in the House 
of Representatives to provide for extradition of criminals be- 
tween Cuba and the United States, and it is to be hoped that 
the bill will be passed in the shortest time possible. The fair 
name of the United States requires not only that the embezzled 
funds be made good, but that no technicality shall be allowed to 
prevent the rigid punishment of the offenders. 


Tue Boer envoys who seek to involve the United States in 
the conflict between Great Britain and the Federated Republics 
of South Africa, arrived in New York on the 15th instant. The 
municipal bodies of New York and Hoboken had previously 
passed resolutions somewhat compromising their good sense, 
and the envoys were cordially welcomed by those authorities. 
Americans seem to forget that it is quite practicable for British 
cities to reciprocate by cordial attentions to Filipino delegations, 
and that the ill-timed action of petty officials is likely to react 
on us in boomerang fashion whenever we fall into national diffi- 
culties. It is to be hoped that there is sufficient discrimination 
and good sense on the part of the British public, to perceive 
what is the true value of such breaches of practical neutrality 
on the parts of others than the government of the United States. 


THE past week was a notable one in connection with the 
South African war. In the first place, British troops set foot on 
Transvaal soil for the first time on Tuesday, when a small force 
erossed the Vaal River. Lord Roberts’ main army remains at 
Kroonstad, and his cavalry has dispersed the bands of Boers in 
the vicinity. It was reported on Friday that General Botha had 
been captured, but there appears to be a question whether or not 
this is the general of that name, or an individual of less impor- 
tance. On Wednesday or Thursday occurred the relief of 
Mafeking, which had long been looked forward to, the city hay- 
ing held out during a siege of 216 days. The details are not 
yet at hand, beyond the fact that it was achieved by the union 
of forces under Colonels Mahon and Plumer. England is given 
over to the most unprecedented scenes of rejoicing. General 
Buller’s troops in Natal have advanced northward as far as 
Neweastle, dispersing several parties of hostile Boers. On Mon- 
day of this week the Boer envoys were unofticially accorded an 
audience with the Secretary of State at Washington, and 


learned that this government declines to interfere between the 


belligerants. On the same day the Senate declined by vote of 
36 to 21 to grant the envoys the privileges of the floor. 


Tur Supreme Court of the United States held on Monday 
that there were no Federal questions involved in the Kentucky 
gubernatorial contest and that the Court could not therefore 
intervene. The effect of this decision is to oust the Republican 


administration from the state house and to give control to the 
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Democratic contestants. The latter have, for the most part, 
conducted themselves creditably during very trying times when 
protracted rioting, bordering on civil war, seemed inevitable. 
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On the other hand, the Republican belief that their candidates 
were actually elected is unshaken, though their conduct has not 
been such as to gain personal sympathy for them. 


Diocesan Conventions. 


A DIGEST OF THE WEEK’S CONVENTIONS. 


he unanimously elected the Rev. Robert W. Barn- 
well, of Selma, as Bishop Coadjutor. Quincy failed to 
elect a Bishop Coadjutor, the clergy naming the Rey. C. W. 
Lefingwell, D.D., and the Rev. F. W. Taylor, D.D., and the 
laity declining to concur in both cases. CENTRAL PENNSYL- 
VANIA voted to divide the Diocese, and SoutH CaroLina voted 
not to divide. Nersraska protested against the action of the 
Board of Managers in cutting off aid to organized Dioceses. 
Onto limits suffrage in elections to baptized persons. Muissourtr 
relinquished the usual missionary appropriations from the Gen- 
eral Board. PirrspurcH adopted a new missionary canon. 
MassacHuseETts provided for a pension allowance to clergymen 
past the age of 65, who have been in active work in the Diocese 
for 25 years. Kentucky opened its session with a service at 
which the preacher was a colored priest. He spoke to a con- 
gregation much larger than the average. SouTHERN OHIO 
adopted a canon relating to supplying vacancies in the rector- 
ship of parishes. PrNNSYLVANIA discontinued the office of Arch- 
deacon. WersterN New York discussed the mortgage resting 
on the De Lancey School for Girls. Lone Isnanp attempted to 
remedy the financial difficulties of the Church Charity Founda- 
tion. Nrwark discussed the proposed state law regarding par- 
ishes of the Episcopal Church. Vuireria objected to the pro- 
posed Provincial system and Appellate Courts. 


NEBRASKA. 


Protest AGAINST REDUCTION oF GENERAL MiIssIoNARY FUNDS— 
CONGRATULATIONS TO BISHOP COADJUTOR., 


HE Thirty-third Annual Council of the Diocese of Nebraska was 

held in Trinity Cathedral, Omaha, on Wednesday, May 16th, and 
Thursday, May 17th, the Rt. Rev. Arthur L. Williams, D.D., Bishop 
Coadjutor, presiding. The Council sermon was preached by Bishop 
Morrison of Iowa. Reports were received from the four missionary dis- 
tricts of the Diocese, showing the imperative need of five new church 
buildings and five more missionaries in the Diocese, with fourteen 
counties still practically untouched by the Church. 

The sum of $2,500 was pledged for Diocesan missions, a credit- 
able sum when it is remembered that there are only ten self-support- 
ing parishes in the Diocese. 

The action of the New York Board of Managers in making such 
rapid and radical reduction in Missionary aid.to the Diocese was 
deeply deplored by resolution, as certain to cripple much work already 
begun and as effectually preventing opening new work in the imme- 
diate future. It was generally felt that it was a great deal to expect 
of ten points (some of them barely self-supporting) to carry between 
50 and 60 mission points. 

The Standing Committee was elected as follows: Dean Fair, 
Rey. John Williams and Canon Pattee; Messrs. J. M. Woolworth, 
C. W. Lyman, C. H. Rudge. 

The Ccuncil was unanimous in its endorsement of the work done 
by the Bishop Coadjutor during the few months since his consecra- 
tion, and a resolution was introduced by Dean Fair, voicing the 
opinion of the Council. : 

The greatest unanimity characterized the meetings which were 
entirely free from partisan feeling. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary of the Diocese had its annual meeting 
Tuesday, May 15th, at Trinity Cathedral. Pledges for nearly $800 
were made for Diocesan missions, and some $500 for Domestic and 
Foreign missions. The meeting was addressed by Bishop Morrison of 
Iowa and Mrs. D. B. Lyman of Chicago. The following Diocesan 
officers were elected: Mrs. Campbell Fair, President; Mrs. Philip 
Potter, Mrs. A. V. Miller, Mrs. A. N. Ferguson, Mrs. A. L. Williams, 
Vice-Presidents; Mrs. A. H. Noe, Secretary; Mrs. W. G. Sloane, 
Treasurer. 


OHIO. 
New CATHEDRAL—KENYON COLLEGE—ELECTIONS. 
C HE Eighty-third Annual Convention of the Diocese of Ohio, as- 


sembled in Trinity Cathedral at 10 4. mM. on Tuesday, May 15. 
The opening service was the Holy Communion, the Bishop being 


belebrant, the Rey. Alsop Leffingwell, epistoler, and the Rev. Henry E. 
Cooke, Gospeller. The Bishop was assisted in the distribution by 
Archdeacon Abbott, Dean Williams, and Canon Hall. The service 
throughout: was an impressive one, the music by the choir of the 
Cathedral being excellently rendered. 

At the close of the service the Bishop called the Convention to 
order, and proceeded to read his annual address. In this address he 
spoke of the past year as one of excellent progress in all lines of work. 
He deprecated the action of some vestries in encumbering Church 
property with mortgages. He earnestly requested that when parishes 
became vacant, the vestry at once advise with the Bishop, in order 
that immediate action may be taken, looking toward the calling of a 
rector. In referring to the new Cathedral to be built, the Bishop 
said that $130,000 of the $200,000 necessary to begin the work has 
been secured. Each parish in the Diocese will be asked to give $50 
for the erection of a parish stall in the grand choir, each stall to be 
marked with a brass plate inscribed with the name of the parish 
which gave it, and therein the rector of said parish will always have 
a place. The Bishop said he intends to ask the children of Trinity 
Church Sunday School to give $1,000 to erect a children’s column in 
the new Cathedral. He spoke of the splendid growth of the institu- 
tions at Gambier, of the division of the Diocese into three Convoca- 
tions instead of four, as formerly, and of the voluntary pledge system 
which has been substituted for the plan of assessment of parishes, 
for raising money for diocesan missions. 

At the close of the Bishop’s address the Convocation proceeded to 
routine business. The Rev. E. W. Worthington was chosen Secretary, 
and the Rev. Wm. C. Sheppard, his assistant. 


The afternoon session on Tuesday was devoted to the reports of 
committees, and to general business. A change was made in the 
canon relating to those eligible to vote in the election of vestries, 
i. €., the insertion of the word “baptized” before the word “persons,” 
to make it read thus : “All baptized persons shall be entitled to 
vote, who are adherents of the Protestant Episcopal Church, not 
under the age of 21 years, and who are bona fide members of the 
parish in which the election is being held and who for not less than 
six months preceding such election, shall have contributed regularly 
to the financial support of the parish in some manner provided by the 
vestry.” 

On Tuesday evening, a missionary service was held at St. Paul’s 
Church, at which Mr. Mugen Stock, of London, England, Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the Church Missionary Society, gave an interesting 
address. On Wednesday, the Holy Communion was celebrated at 
7:30 o’clock, and at 9:30 morning prayer and litany were said, after 
which the convention was called to order. President Pierce, of Ken- 
yon College, gave his annual report, telling of great prosperity in all 
departments of the College, over 200 students being enrolled, the 
largest number since 1861, with a large class ready to enter in Sep- 
tember. Two additions have been made to the Faculty: Dr. F. E. 
Baker to the professorship of Latin, and Dr. Shaw as assistant to 
Dr. Sterling in the chair of Mathematics. Fourteen thousand dollars 
has been raised for the completion of Ross Hall, which will be open 
for the exercises of Commencement week. The Gymnasium will be 
fully equipped and will be as handsome and convenient as any in the 
Western states. Two things have contributed to the increase of 
Religious feeling and the spiritual development of the students the 
past year. The meeting in Gambier of the Student’s Congress, and 
the recent visit of Father Huntington. 


A report of the Widows’ & Orphans’ Society of the Diocese of 
Ohio and Southern Ohio, was given by the Secretary, the Rev. Francis 
M. Hall. At a meeting of the society held during the convention, it 
was decided that one of the fundamental laws shall be that every 


member of the society, whether resident in the state of Ohio, or — 


elsewhere, shall send in each year an offering for the society from his 
parish. During the session of the convention Mr. Stock, the Corres- 
ponding Secretary of the Church Missionary Society, came into the 
church, and the members of the convention rose to their feet to give 
him greeting. Mr. Stock gracefully acknowledged the courtesy, and 
in a few words spoke of the great kindness he had met with in every, 
place he has visited in this country. 


The following is the result of the elections for the ensuing year: 

Standing Committee: The Rey. Messrs. E. W. Worthington, 
F. B. Avery, C. D. Williams, D.D.; Lay, Messrs. Thomas M. Sloane, 
W..G. Mather, R. H. Wright. 

Delegates to Missionary Council: 
and Mr. Walter A. Hodge. 

Registrar of the Diocese, the Rev. Francis M. Hall. 

Missionary Committee: Cleveland Convocation, the Rev. A. ki 
Frazer, Jr., Mr. D. Z. Norton; Toledo Convocation, the Rev. Alsop 


The Rev. A. L. Frazer, Jr., 
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Leffingwell, Mr. Walter A. Hodge; Sandusky Convocation, the Rev. 
C. S. Aves, Mr. J. E. Brown; members at large, the Rev. Messrs. 
Francis M. Hall, C. M. Roberts, C. D. Williams, D.D., G. H. McGrew, 
D.D., J. H. W. Blake, and Messrs. W. G. Mather, Thos. M. Sloane, 
Geo. K. Ross, Charles Fox. 

Education Committee: The Rev. Jacob Streibert, Ph.D., Rev. H. 
W. Jones, D.D., Mr. H. N. Hills, and Mr. T. R. Head. 

Trustee of Kenyon College, Mr. J. S. Ringwalt. 

Trustee of the Diocese, Mr. D. Z. Norton. 

A pressing invitation was given for the convention to meet in 
Gambier next year, but the vote of the convention decided that it 
should meet in Cleveland in May, 1901. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Routine Bustness—ParRocHIaAL QUESTIONS—ELECTIONS—POLITICS 
BARRED OUT. 


C HE 116th Annual Convention of the Diocese of Pennsylvania 

assembled on Tuesday morning, May 15th, in the Church of 
St. Luke and Epiphany, Philadelphia. Bishop Whitaker was the 
celebrant of the Holy Communion, assisted by the Rev. Dr. Thomas 


_ A. Tidball, rector, and the Rev. Leverett Bradley, associate rector 


of the parish. The sermon was preached by the Rev. Simeon C. Hill, 
rector of Grace Church, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, from the text, St. 
John xiii. 13. . 

At the conclusion of the Office, there was a short recess, and 
then the Bishop called the Convention to order. After the roll of 
delegates had been called, the Rev. H. M. G. Huff was re-elected Secre- 
tary, and the Rey. C. L. Fulforth, assistant secretary. Bishop Whit- 
aker then announced the several committees; and several nominations 
were made for clerical and lay members of the Standing Committee. 

The report of the Commission on Church Work among the Deaf 
was presented by the Rey. S. C. Hill; and the treasurer of the Christ- 
mas Fund reported total receipts, $18,423.10. 

Bishop Whitaker conducted a short memorial service for the late 
Rey. Dr. Benj. Watson. 

The Stewards of the Sustentation Fund reported total contribu- 
tions, $3,367.59. 

The Custodians of the Church House reported receipts, $6,018.96. 

They availed themselves of the very generous offer of Mr. George C. 
Thomas to decorate the reredos, walls, and ceiling of the chancel in 
the assembly room. This has just been completed, and is a much- 
appreciated improvement to the room. A resolution was adopted, 
authorizing the custodians of the Church House to establish a Sink- 
ing Fund to extinguish the debt of $65,000. % 
{ The Rey. S. F. Hotchkin, Registrar of the Diocese, presented the 
report of the Historical Committee; and the Rev. Dr. C. Ellis Stevens 
read the report of the Committee on Parochial History. On his mo- 
tion it was resolved to appropriate $200 for that committee’s work. 
The report of the Trustees of the Episcopal Fund was presented and 
read by Francis A. Lewis, Esq. 

The hour of 4 p. M. having arrived, Bishop Whitaker, according 
to custom, read his annual address. The Bishop eulogized the seven 
faithful priests who have passed away since the last convention; and 
mention was made by name of the honored members of the laity who 
have entered upon their eternal rest, since his last annual address. 
“They will be greatly missed, and long remembered by those who were 
associated with them.” In material interest there has been marked 
progress during the year. The amount given last year by the Sunday 
Schools of the Diocese as the Lenten Offering was a little over $16,000. 
The contributions for this year exceed this sum; and there is good 
reason to anticipate that they will reach $20,000. The total amount 
of the contributions of the Woman’s Auxiliary to the Board of Mis- 
sions exceeds that of last year by more than $8,000, the amount 
being $55,219.28. 

After referring to the corner-stones laid, the churches consecrated 
and dedicated, he added: “In so far as the progress of the Diocese 
can be measured by Church building, the payment of debts, the gath- 
ering of new congregations, the number of persons confirmed, the 
review of the year’s work is encouraging; the result is above the 
average of fifteen years.” After alluding to his visit to Cuba, he said 
he was conyinced that the Church service will be welcomed by the 
Cubans. ¢ | i 

The report of the Board of Missions, read by the Secretary, the 
Rey. T. William Davidson, stated that 174 parishes and organized 
missions were this year asked to contribute definite sums as their 
respective quotas of the aggregate of $14,725. Of these, 134 have 
given all, or more than they were asked for, 12 have responded in 
part, and 28 have given nothing. The total amount from Convoca- 
tions contributed to the Board was $14,463.38; total revenue, $15,- 
556.89; excess of receipts over expenditures, $549.55. The report con- 
tained a resolution (which was adopted) that the parishes of the 
Diocese be requested to contribute for the year for diocesan missions, 
the aggregate sum of $20,000. 

On motion of the Rev. Dr. Blanchard, the convention cordially 


congratulated the Rey. Dr. J. Andrews Harris on the assured prospect 
_ of speedy recovery from his illness. 


_ The Rev. R. W. Forsyth, rector of St. Matthew’s Church, Phila- 


— delphia, was in charge of the service on Wednesday morning, May 
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16th. <A telegram of fraternal greetings was read from the Diocese 


_of Central Pennsylvania, and, on motion, the Secretary was requested 


to send a reply. 

The Rev. Dr, W. F. Paddock presented the report of the Com- 
mittee on Charters. An amendment to the charter of St. Thomas’ 
Church, Whitemarsh, changing it from a pew-renting to a free church, 
was approved by the convention. The charter of the Church of the 
Atonement, Memorial to the Rev. Dr. Benjamin Watson, was ap- 
proved, and the delegates from that parish were admitted to the 
convention. An application was received from St. Peter’s Church, 
Great Valley, for re-admission to the convention. The Rev. Dr. Pad- 
dock stated that it appeared the church had been closed four years 
and four months for repairs; but for the last eight months it has 
had a rector and an assistant. On motion the parish was re-admitted 
into union with the convention. In the matter of the George W. 
South Memorial Church of the Advocate, it appeared that the charter 
had been approved by the Bishop, but had failed to meet the approval 
of the Standing Committee, for the reason that a board of five trust- 
ees, not chosen by the parish, but self-perpetuated, have the right to 
choose a rector, subject to the approval of the Bishop. . It takes away 
from the congregation the right to choose a rector. It was announced 
that the charter had been approved by the Courts. The Rey. Dr. H. 
Richard Harris said it was a serious matter to establish such a pre- 
cedent as setting aside the right of the laity to choose a rector. It 
seems to be throwing us back on the English system of the appoint- 
ment of “livings.” Mr. James S. Biddle contended that it was a 
departure altogether from the American Church system. There are 
in the Church of the Advocate over 900 communicants, not one of 
whom has a voice in the selection of a rector. He objected to any 
such system having a foothold in this country. The Rey. Robert 
Ritchie said that the lay delegates of the Church of the Advocate are 
not to blame, because the proporty is held by a Board of Trustees. 
If the church is not admitted, the Bishop will still have the power of 
appointing or dismissing the priest in charge. The Rev. Joseph R. 
Moore agreed that it was always dangerous to establish precedents. 
Is this not antagonistic to every true principle of American man- 
hood? A yote was taken by orders, which resulted as follows: 
Clergy—Yeas, 85; nays, 40; Lay—49 parishes voted in the affirma- 
tive, 25 in the negative, and six were divided. The charter was there- 
for approved and the church admitted. 

The order of the day—the election of the Standing Committee— 
was then taken up. There being only five laymen on the ticket, the 
following were elected without a formal ballot: John E. Baird, 
James S. Biddle, George Harrison Fisher, W. W. Frazier, R. Francis 
Wood. The clerical members elected were as follows: The Rey. 
Messrs. J. Andrews Harris, D.D., James Haughton, Joseph D. Newlin, 
D.D., J. DeWolf Perry, D.D., T. S. Tidball, D.D. 

The following officers were elected: Treasurer of the Diocese, 
Ewing L. Miller; Church Advocate, Lucius 8. Landreth, Esq.; Triers, 
under Canon xvii., the Rev. Messrs. R. S. Eastman, W. B. Bodine, 
D.D., T. S. Rumney, D.D., J. K. Murphy, D.D., L, M. Robinson, J. W. 
Robins, D.D., John R. Moses, H. A. F. Hoyt, Herbert J. Cook, and 
Joseph R. Moore; Registrar of the Diocese, the Rev. 8. F. Hotchkin. 

During a lull in the morning session, an effort was made to adopt 
a resolution, offered by the Rev. Leverett Bradley, bearing upon the 
peculiar political situation existing in Philadelphia. As it was 
deemed out of place in an ecclesiastical assembly, it was laid on the 
table, ayes, 144; nays, 77. 

After many hours of debate in which both leading clergymen and 
prominent members of the laity participated, on the amendment of 
Canon VIII. relating to missionary work, Bishop Whitaker addressed 
the convention and said that he had not appointed any one to succeed 
the Rev. O. T. Brady, who had resigned the office of Archdeacon, as he 
could not with propriety do so, until it was known that an Arch- 
deacon was wanted. After alluding to former remarks of his refer- 
ring to a division of the Diocese or a possible election of a Bishop 
Coadjutor, he said he had no objection whatever to nominate an 
Archdeacon, provided the Convention deemed such an official neces- 
sary. “Whatever conclusion you arrive at should be by an over- 
whelming majority.” About noon on the 17th the vote was taken on 
section 2 of the amended Canon VII., which resulted, Yeas, 93; Nays, 
102. The convention therefore declared itself as opposed to the 
appointment of an Archdeacon. After a brief devotional service and 
the benediction by the Bishop, the convention adjourned. 


QUINCY. 
SATISFACTORY FINANCIAL CONDITION—FAILURE TO ELECT A BISHOP 
CoaDJUTOR. 


HE 23rd Annual Convention of the Diocese was held last week in 

St. Paul’s Church, Peoria. Besides doing the usual work of 
convention, an effort was made to comply with the Bishop’s request 
for the election of a Coadjutor.. This effort failed by the refusal of 
the laity to concur in the nominations made by the clergy by ballot 
as provided by the constitution. 

The Bishop, who had hoped to attend, was not able to leave St. 
Albans, Vt., the home of his daughter. His request for a Coadjutor 
was accompanied by the relinquishment of all his salary except $500 
and the assignment of all episcopal and administrative duties except 
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the ordination of deacons. He has also contributed to the endow- 
ment fund, during the year, one thousand dollars, and to the mission- 
ary fund several hundred dollars. The treasurers of the Diocese and 
missionary funds reported all claims paid and no deficit. 

At the opening service, on Tuesday morning, the Rev. Dr. Leffing- 
well, President of the Standing Committee, was celebrant, assisted by 
the rector of St. Paul’s, the Rev. Sidney G. Jeffords. The Rev. E. F. 
Gee preached the convention sermon. The Rev. C. W. Leffingwell, 
D.D., was elected president of the convention, the Rev. E. H. Rudd, 
D.D., secretary. The Standing Committee was re-elected, and little 
change was made in the other Diocesan officers. The warm greet- 
ings of the Diocese were telegraphed to the Bishop, on the 22nd 
anniversary of his consecration. 
appointed to be held in the Cathedral, Quincy, May 21, 1901: 

Action upon the Bishop’s request was the first business taken up 
after organization, following a bountiful lunch in the parish rooms. 
After discussion of the question of support of a Coadjutor, and the 
failure of a motion to postpone the election to the next convention, a 
committee was appointed to consider the matter, and this committee 
reported on Wednesday morning that only $400 increase of present 
revenue would be required. The recommendations of the committee 
were adopted and the needed amount was quickly pledged by parishes 
and individuals, to be paid annually as long as the need should con- 
tinue. 


The Bishop’s official Request of a Coadjutor is’as follows: 


“Be it known to the Church: That I, Alexander Burgess, Bishop of 
Quincy, bowing to the decision of the same Holy Spirit who placed the 
duties of the episcopate upon me by ordination, twenty-two years ago 
this fifteenth day of May, A. D. 1900, and conscious of feebleness and 
inability to fulfil them, do hereby consent to the election of a Bishop Coad- 
jutor. I assign to such Bishop, when elected and ordained, all diocesan 
correspondence, all administration of Confirmation, the reception, dis- 
cipline, and dismission of clergy, all ordinations, except to the Diaconate, 
and all right and privileges that pertain to the diocesan episcopate. I 
also resign to him all emoluments and compensation that may follow, by 
covenant or otherwise, to me as Bishop, excepting five hundred dollars 
annually, paid quarterly, in advance. 

<sWitness my hand and the Episcopal Seal this fifteenth day of May, 
A. D. 1900, (Seal) ALEXANDHR BURGESS, 
Bishop of Quincy.” 


The Convention then went into committee of the whole, Judge 
Epler of Quincy presiding. The committee sat with closed doors, and 
reported, after an hour of courteous discussion, the following nomina- 
tions: the Rey. Dr. C. W. Leffingwell, rector of St. Mary’s School, 
Knoxville, Ill., the Rev. F. W. Taylor, D.D., rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Springfield, Ill., the Rev. Perey C. Webber, Archdeacon of 
Madison, in the Diocese of Milwaukee, the Rev. John Henry Hopkins, 
rector of the Church of the Epiphany, Chicago. The president pro 
tempore asked to be relieved from the duties of the chair, and the 
Rey. Dr. Sweet was chosen in his place. Dr. Leffingwell resumed 
the chair and voted after the sixteenth ballot. 

The first ballot resulted in the nomination of Dr. Leffingwell by 
the clergy and non-concurrence of the laity, as follows: Clerical vote, 
Dr. Leffingwell, 8; Dr. Taylor, 3; Mr. Hopkins, 2; Mr. Webber, 1; 
Lay Vote, concurrence 6, divided 2, non-concurrence 13. 

Balloting continued for some time with about the same result, 
Dr. Leffingwell’s highest vote from the clergy being 9, and from the 
laity 8; and after the sixteenth ballot he asked that his name be 
dropped and that Dr. Taylor might be elected. The vote following 
was: Clerical, Dr. Leffingwell 5, Dr. Taylor 4, Dr. Faude 3, Mr. Hop- 
kins 2. 

After the twenty-second ballot by the clergy, they were allowed 
to retire for consultation. The ballot on their return was: Dr. 
Leffingwell 12, Dr. Taylor 2, by the clergy; to which the laity 
promptly responded, Yea, 7; Nay, 12. 

The next vote resulted: by the clergy, Dr. Taylor 14; by the 
laity, Nay, 17, Yea, 2. One more effort (at eleven o'clock, p.m.) was 
made to reach agreement by a committee of conference, which resulted 
in a recommendation to postpone the election till the next annual 
convention unless a special convention should be called for the pur- 
pose. This was adopted, and the tired delegates went to their homes 
and hotels where they were entertained, sadder if not wiser men. All 
were happy, however, in the assurance that nothing had been said or 
done which would rankle afterwards, and that though agreement 
could not be reached, the Diocesan peace and harmony are not in the 
least degree impaired. 


The missionary meeting on Tuesday evening was unusually inter- 
esting and was attended by a large congregation. The Rev. Carl 
Nybladh spoke upon Swedish-American missions, being vested as pre- 
scribed by the canons of the Swedish Church; the Rev. Dr. Sweet gave 
an account of methods of missionary work in the parish, and the Rev. 
John Wilkinson also delivered an address. A very enjoyable recep- 
tion, given by the parish, ensued, with music and refreshments and 
most attentive hospitality. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary was well attended and all were encour- 
aged by the reports of work done. Mrs. C. E. Chandler, of Peoria, 
was elected President; Mrs. de Soland, of Rock Island, Secretary. 
Miss Emery addressed the Auxiliary in the afternoon. On Wednes- 
day she spoke in Springfield, on Thursday at St. Mary’s, Knoxville, 
and Grace Church, Galesburg. 


The next annual convention was . 


May 26, 1900 


MISSOURI. 
THE BisHop’s SUMMARY—ABANDONMENT OF GENERAL MISSIONARY 
APPROPRIATION— PROGRESS. 

HE Sixty-First Annual Convention of the Diocese of Missouri 

opened on the 15th inst. in Christ Church Cathedral, St, Louis, 
at 10 a.m. Morning Prayer was said, followed by the celebration of 
the Holy Communion, the Bishop being the celebrant. The Rev. G. 
D. B. Miller preached the convention sermon from the text, “Woe is 
me if I preach not the Gospel.” The preacher ably presented the 
Church views as opposed to the theory that ethics, politics, socialism, 
or any such thing, can take the place of preaching the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 

At the close of the Communion service the clerical and lay dele- 
gates assembled in the large hall of the Schuyler Memorial Building, 
where the convention was duly organized for business. Mr. John R. 
Triplett, who has served in that position for twenty-eight years, was 
re-elected secretary. At 3 o’clock the Bishop delivered his annual 
address, in which touching reference was made to the large number of 
men and women who had been teachers in the various Diocesan and 
parochial works, who had entered into Paradise. Referring to the 
progress of time by the change in numbering our date from using 18 
to 19, the Bishop took occasion to recall the growth of the Church in 
100 years. He said, “We, entering on the 19s cannot be too heartily 
thankful for the good work done for the Church by those entering 
upon the 18s a century ago. They did their good work by keeping to 
two aims. 1, That of preserving the primitive faith and Apostolic 
Order absolutely unchanged, and the well-tried Prayer Book essen- 
tially unchanged. 2, That of putting an American spirit into their 
methods of teaching the faith and of exercising the power of order, 
and of using the Prayer Book. The example they set, it appears to 
me, we may wisely follow. Some things should be kept absolutely 
unchanged, or held to be entirely unchangeable. Such are the Christ- 
ian faith as summed up in the Nicene Creed, and the Apostolic Order 
as preserved in the Historic Episcopate.” 

The Bishop strongly urged that an effort be made to raise suffi- 
cient funds for missionary work in the Diocese that the appropriation 
made by the general Board of Missions might be relinquished. For 
seventy years the general Board has appropriated money for this 
work. During the convention suflicient amounts were pledged ,and 
the Bishop was requested to notify the general Board of the relin- 
quishment of their appropriation and to express the grateful appreci- 
ation of the Diocese of Missouri for the generous aid which has so 
long been given to it. It is the general feeling that by this action 
the Church, in Missouri has taken a step which will be of help not 
alone to the Board of Missions, but also a great force in the develop- 
ment of the spiritual and material life of the Church in this Diocese. 

The annual missionary meeting was held in St. Mark’s Church on 
the evening of Wednesday, May 16th, the speakers being the Rey. 
Messrs. G. A. Ottman, F. M.-Weddell, and J. D. Ritchey. 

During the convention the question of making a strong effort to 
largely increase the fund for the Episcopal Endowment was much 
discussed, and resulted in the appointment of a committee of seven of 
the most prominent laymen to push this work. It is hoped and ex- 
pected that this committee will accomplish much during the coming 
year. For fifty years there has been a canon of the Diocese requiring 
annual collections in each parish for this object. The fund is now 
about $7,000. ; 

An effort was made to bring about official connection of the Dio- 
cese with the University of the South, but it failed, the majority of 
the delegates feeling that the time had not arrived when it was best 
to enter into such alliance. A touching letter was received from the 
Rey. P. G. Robert, declining nomination as a member of the Standing 
Committee. Mr. Robert has been connected with the Diocese since 
1869, and during all that time has been prominent in all its works. 
As member of the Standing Committee, Delegate to General Conven- 
tions, Examining Chaplain, and Rector of one of its leading parishes 
for many years, he has been a tower of strength. The resolution 
appropriately passed but poorly expressed the sorrow which was felt 
that the precarious condition of his health requires Mr. Robert to 
give up all active work. Fraternal greetings were exchanged between 
the assembled Convocations of West Missouri and Missouri. 


The report of the committee on the State of the Church shows 


that four churches have been consecrated during the past year. The 
most encouraging feature of the convention is the apparent increase 
in interest in missions. The pledges for missionary work amounted 
to $4,594.25, and for the Hospital Missions of St. Louis, $890.25. 
This latter is in charge of the Rev. F. W. Cornell who holds services 


at the Insane Asylum, City Hospital, Female Hospital, and Poor 


House, having ‘in all about 3,500 persons in them. Z 

The members of the Standing Committee for the coming year 
are: the Rev. J. R. Winchester, D.D., the Very Rev. C. M. Davis, Rev. 
Wm. Short, and Messrs. M. 8S. Snow, H. H. Denison, and T. K. 
Skinker. The convention adjourned on Thursday afternoon, 

On account of the strike of the street car employes, the annual 


meeting of the Missionary Host has been postponed. The Missionary 


Host is an organization of the Sunday School children of St. Louis 
and vicinity which holds its annual meeting on the Sunday following 
the Diocesan Convention. 
children are generally present. 
$1,000 and are given to the Bishop for missionary work. 


At. these annual meetings nearly 2,000 — 
Their annual offerings average about 
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PITTSBURGH. 


BisHop’s Appress—Muisstonary CaANoN—ELECTIONS—CONFERENCE— 
Woman’s AUXILIARY. 


-HE Thirty-fifth Annual Convention of the Diocese was held on 
Wednesday and Thursday, May 16, 17, in Trinity Church, Pitts- 
burgh, the Rev. A. W. Arundel, D.D., rector. The convention was 
opened with a celebration of the Holy Communion by the Bishop of 
the Diocese. At the conclusion of the service the roll of the clergy 
and lay delegates was called, the Rev. T. J. Danner was elected 
secretary, and appointed as his assistant the Rev. W. L. H. Benton. 

The morning was occupied in routine business, hearing of reports, 
appointment of committees, nominations, ete; and at noon the Bishop 
read his annual address. The Bishop alluded to many notes of 
progress in the Diocese, in connection with the payment of Church 
debts and the opening of new fields. “All over the Diocese,” he de- 
clared, “there has been peace and harmony, and no Bishop, I am con- 
fident, could expect more steady and evident advance in any year than 
that which has characterized this concerning which we make report.” 
He stated that three churches had been consumed by fire during the 
past year, and in each case there has been recovery from the disaster. 

After a recess for luncheon, the afternoon was spent in a gen- 
eral discussion of Diocesan missionary matters. The secretary of 
the missionary committee read a full report of the work for the year, 
showing what had been accomplished in the various fields, and sug- 
gesting openings for new missions. The treasurer of the Board of 
Missions reported that after all obligations had been met, there re- 
mained in the treasury a balance of over $600 with which to begin the 
work for the next year. There was considerable discussion of Canon 
IV., of Missions, and it was amended by the vote of a large majority 
of both orders so that it now reads: 

“The Convention of the Diocese constitutes itself the Board of 
Missions for the Diocese, and recognizes all the missions of the Dio- 
cese as rightfully under the charge and direction of the Bishop. An 
Archdeacon may be appointed for the Diocese by the Bishop; and as 
the Bishop’s representative he shall have immediate supervision of the 
missionary work of the Diocese.” 

The Rey. Lewis F. Cole is Archdeacon and the Bishop appointed 
as an advisory committee with him on such matters, the Rey. Drs. 
Arundel, Grange, and White, the Rev. Messrs. Wightman, Judge, 
Steed, and Thompson; and Messrs. William Metcalfe, S. C. MeCand- 
less, J. W. Reynolds, W. D. Corcoran, H. S. Paul, and W. W. 
McCandless. 


. . , 
The following officers and committees were elected to serve for 


the ensuing year: 

Treasurer of the Convention, Mr. H. J. Lyneh; Chancellor of the 
Diocese, George W. Guthrie, Esq.; Registrar of the Diocese, the Rev. 
Daniel Duroe; Treasurer of the Episcopal Fund, Mr. Henry R. Scully; 
Treasurer of the Christmas Fund, Mr. A. H. Patterson. Standing 
Committee, the Rev. Drs. Coster, Arundel, and McLure, and the Rev. 
Amos Bannister; Messrs. E. M. Ferguson, H. W. Armstrong, George 
©. Burgwin, and J. W. Patterson... Board of Trustees, Messrs. George 
C. Burgwin, H. A. Phillips, L. H. Wheeler, J. J. Miller, Herbert Du 
Puy, W. E. von Bonnhorst, A. M. Inbrie, and G. L. Eberhart. Finance 
Committee, Messrs. H. J. Lynch, H. R. Scully, James W. Brown, Wm. 
MeConway, and R. B. Brown. Committee on the State of the Church, 
The Rey. Messrs. George Gunnell, F. C. Hartshorne, J. 8. Lightbourn, 
and Messrs. F. L. Hooff, and G, B. Tennant. 

Shortly before adjournment the committee on the State of the 
Church presented their report showing a slight decrease in the number 
of Baptisms and Confirmations compared with those of last year, and 
a considerable increase in the number of teachers and pupils in the 
Sunday Schools of the Diocese. Parochial expenditures were some- 
what lessened, and offerings for objects outside the Diocese were 
diminished. The Permanent Episcopal Fund showed an increase of 
over $1,000. 

The convention adjourned at noon on Thursday, the 17th, to meet 


in May, 1901, at the Church of the Ascension, Pittsburgh. 


On TuEsDAY evening preceding the Convention, there was held in 
Trinity parish house a Diocesan Conference, for the discussion of the 
topic, “How can the Church in Western Pennsylvania best come into 
Contact with its Environment?” Addresses were made by the Rey. 
F. S. Spalding of Erie, and the Rey. A. R. Kieffer of Bradford, and a 
generfal discussion followed. 

On Wednesday evening the semi-annual meeting of the Pitts- 
burgh Branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary took place in Trinity Church, 
when there was an address by Miss Emily J. Paddock, of the Girls’ 
Friendly Society, who made an earnest plea for the introduction more 
generally in this Diocese of the society she represents. The Rey. 
Charles T. Wilson and Mr. Eugence Stock, who were delegates from 
England to the late Ecumenical Conference in New York, were present 
and spoke, the former telling of his work among the Mohammedans 
in Palestine, and asking for the prayers of all Church people for their 
conyersion to Christianity; and the latter giving information about 


the revival of interest in Foreign Missionary work during’ the last 


decade in England, of the large numbers offering for service, and of 
the generous gifts in its behalf. Mr. Stock is Editorial Secretary of 
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the Church Missionary Society of England, and of course spoke more 
particularly of the work being done by that organization. 

An offering was received in behalf of the treasury of the Auxili- 
ary; and at the close of the meeting the Bishop and Mrs, Whitehead 
tendered a reception in the parish house to the clerical and lay mem- 
bers of the Convention, and the ladies of the Auxiliary, at which the 
guests of honor were the speakers of the evening. 


MAINE. 


ELEcTIONS—WorK OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE—BISHOP’S ADDRESS. 
C HE Highty-First Annual Convention of the Diocese assembled in 
St. Luke’s Cathedral, Portland, on Wednesday, May 16th. The 
Holy Communion was celebrated by the Bishop of the Diocese at 7 
o’clock. The convention began its sessions at 10:30, preceded by a 
celebration of the Holy Communion at 9:30, without sermon or 
address. This arrangement was a slight change from former years, 
which appointed the special service and convention sermon at 11 a.m. 
By the present arrangement the business session continues without 
interruption, and routine matters can be speedily disposed of. 

Under the new Bishop the work of the convention was not 
allowed to drag. The usual routine was rapidly carried out and the 
chairman proved himself an efficient officer. The usual number of 
clergy and laity were in attendance. The Very Rev. Dean Sills being 
re-nominated for Secretary of the Diocese declined re-election on the 
ground of increasing duties and of having already served in that 
capacity in this Diocese for twenty years. Desiring to be relieved, 
he nominated the Rey. Charles Follen Lee of Newcastle, who was 
unanimously elected. Mr, Wm. G. Ellis was re-elected Treasurer. 

The following Standing Committee of the Diocese was elected: 
Dean Sills, Rev. C. F. Lee, Rev. George B. Nicholson, Messrs. J. M. 
Brown, W. G. Ellis, R. H. Gardiner. 

The report of the Standing Committee contained an account of 
the manner in which the committee had discharged its duties during 
the vacancy in the episcopate, when acting as the ecclesiastical 
authority of the Diocese. It reported that episcopal visitations had 
been performed by the Bishop of Fredericton at Fort Fairfield and 
Presque Isle, and by the Bishop of Vermont at several parishes and 
missions, and that by these Bishops 33 persons had been confirmed. 
The Bishop of Quebec had also visited Dennistown, where he had 
consecrated a new church (acting for Bishop Neely) and had con- 
firmed four persons. Arrangements had been made for the calling 
of the special convention for the election of a Bishop and all the 
details of that election had come under'the supervision of the com- 
mittee through ‘its president. 

The Bishop re-appointed the examining chaplains, the Rey. 
Messrs. Lee, Plant, and Calvert. The Rev. Canon Leffingwell was 
nominated and re-elected honorary Canon of the Cathedral for the 
next three years. The financial reports were satisfactory. 

The Bishop’s address was necessarily brief, covering only the 
work done by him since his election. 

The Bishop began his remarks with a beautiful tribute to the 
two former Bishops of Maine, Bishop Burgess and Bishop Neely— 
the one who had occupied the see for nearly twenty years; the other 
who had been Bishop of Maine for over 32 years. 

In entering upon the labors of two such men, the Bishop prayed 
for strength and earnestness of purpose that he might follow their 
example. A 

He had been unable to visit all the parishes in the state, but 
hoped to do so before July 1. The churches in the Diocese were 
mostly free from debt, there being only two exceptions. He urged a 
systematic supervision of all church property, and recommended that 
the convention require an annual report on its condition. 

In conclusion Bishop Codman cordially thanked the clergy and 
laity for the welcome he had received on coming to the Diocese of 
Maine. Nor had this welcome been confined to the Church alone. 
Many outside had received him most cordially, showing that many of 
the older prejudices were breaking down. He had met many of the 
leading citizens of Maine, who had not hesitated to acknowledge their 
ignorance of the claims of the mother Church and expressed their 
willingness to learn. The Bishop closed by predicting’ a glorious 
future for the Church in the State of Maine. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
DIOCESE NOT TO BE DivipeD—A YEAR OF PROGRESS—BISHOP’S 
ADDRESS—ELECTIONS—CoLoRED WoORK. 


HE 110th annual Council met on May 9th, at Aikin, in St. 

Thaddeus’ Church, the Rev. T. W. Clift, rector. 

It was in every sense a large and important and representative 
gathering. The questions which were to be discussed, and so far as 
possible determined by the Council, had brought many deputies who 
perhaps would not have otherwise come. Chief amongst these topics 
of interest were the report of the committee on the division of 
the Diocese, and the subject of woman’s suffrage in parish meetings, 
with all the important considerations which that question involves. 

The sessions of the Council opened with a celebration of the Holy 
Communion, the Bishop of the Diocese being celebrant. Immediately 
after this service the Council was called to order by the Bishop, and 
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the roll of clerical members and lay deputies was called, and the 
Council organized. There were in all forty clerical members and 
51 deputies, representing 33 parishes, present at the meeting. ‘The 
‘Rey. J, G. Glass was re-elected secretary of Council, and Mr. F. A. 
Mitchell treasurer. The Rev. A. E. Cornish was appointed assistant 
secretary. The annual communication of the Standing Committee 
showed that during the past year the committee has recommended 
for ordination to the diaconate ten, and for the priesthood six, and 
there were two candidates for Holy Orders. This is quite a remark- 
able record for the Diocese of South Carolina, and indeed for any 
Diocese, except the very largest in the land. 


The Trustees of the Porter Military Academy reported that 
$20,000 had been added to the Endowment Fund of the Academy, of 
which amount $10,000 had been given by the Very Rev. Dr. Hoffman, 
Dean of the General Theological Seminary. The need of an endow- 
ment for this splendid educational work is still pressing and urgent. 

The committee appointed at the last meeting of Council to exam- 
ine into and report on the “advisibility and feasibility of dividing the 
Diocese of South Carolina” reports that after careful consideration 
they had decided to report that it was not at this time deemed 
“advisable or feasible.” A minority report in favor of division was 
submitted. The entire question was discussed at great length, con- 
suming the attention of Council for almost an entire day, finally 
ending in the adoption of the report of the majority of the commit- 
tee by a vote of 18 to 15 of the clergy, and 37 to 6 of the laymen. -It 
must not be understood that this expresses the sentiment or opinion 
of the representatives at this Council as to the ultimate need of 
division. Many who voted against division at this time feel perfectly 
sure that the division of the Diocese must take place at no distant 
date, if we are to make any steady progress. The Bishop has already 
130 places to visit, some of which are difficult of access, requiring 
sometimes an entire day to reach one point. 

For the first time in many years, the Board of Missions of the 
Diocese reported a balance in the treasury, and all missionaries paid 
in full to May 1, notwithstanding the fact that $5,600 was necessary 
to meet its obligations. This is certainly a splendid showing of 
earnest and good missionary work. No vote was taken on the ques- 
tion of women voting in the parish meetings of the Diocese, the 
matter being thrown out on a technical objection, and will come 
before the Council of 1901 as new business. 


The Bishop’s address was most encouraging, showing active work 
on all sides, and through numerous channels. The large number of 
candidates who have presented themselves for ordination in the last 
five years has been phenomenal, and has enabled the Bishop to fill up 
the vacant parishes and mission stations throughout the Diocese, and 
they are native clergy who will stay in the Diocese if they can pos- 
sibly find a support and a living. 


The Standing Committee elected is as follows: Rev. A. T. Porter, 
D.D., Rev. John Johnson, D.D., and Rev. Messrs. John Kershaw, W. 
B. Gordon, and A. R. Mitchell; Messrs. F. L. Frost, M. D., H. P. 
Archer, Edward McCrady, John P. Thomas, Jr., R. I. Manning. The 
Board of Missions is composed of the Rt. Rev. the Bishop of the Dio- 
cese, President; Rev. A. R. Mitchell, Secretary and Treasurer; Rev. 
Drs. A. T. Porter and W. H. Evans, and Rev. J. M. Magruder; and 
Messrs. John R. Linden, Jas. F. Izlar, and Walter Hazard. 


The Rev. R. W. Barnwell was elected a Trustee of St. Mary’s 
School, Raleigh, in place of the Rev. T. D. Bratton, B.D., the present 
rector of St. Mary’s. Rev. J. M. Magruder was elected Trustee of the 
Porter Military Academy in place of the Rev. T. D. Bratton, resigned. 

On Friday, during the sessions of the Council, the Rev. W. P. 
Witsell, and the Rev. C. W. Boyd, were advanced to the order of 
priests. 

The annual meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary was held on Fri- 
day also. 

The report, of Archdeacon tence of the Colored Work in the 
Diocese showed an unusual amount of active, progressive, and devoted 
work in ‘the great field of missions, so difficult ae approach, and so 
great in its immensity. There is need for more money, more interest, 
more workers, more prayers, amongst the members of our Church, 
here and elsewhere if we are to handle successfully this work. 


ALABAMA. 


PAYMENT OF DEFICITS—UNANIMOUS ELECTION OF A BISHOP 
COADJUTOR. 


Ce Sixty-ninth Annual Council met in Christ Church, Mobile, 
on Wednesday, May 16th. The attendance was the largest in 
many years, there being present 29 clergymen and representatives 
from 24 parishes and missions. It was the most pleasant, har- 
monious, and helpful Council that has ever been held in the Diocese. 

At 10.4. M. there was an opening service at Christ Church. The 
procession was formed in the Chapter house of the parish, and pro- 
ceeded to the church, while the processional, “Onward, Christian 
Soldiers,’ was sung. All the clergy were in their vestments. 

The Rey. Dr. Baird said the Litany; Rev. D. C. Peabody, Presi- 
dent of the Standing Committee, was celebrant; Rev. Matthew 
Brewster, Sub-Deacon; Rev. J. T. Beard, epistoler; and Rey. R. H. 
Cobbs, D.D.; gospeller. The Council sermon was preached by the 
Rey. Robert W. Barnwell, his text being from Isaiah lii. 1: ‘Awake, 
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awake, put on thy strength, O Zion; put on thy beautiful garments, 
OJ erusalem.” 

The business session of the convention was called to order by the 
Rev. Dr. Beard, of Birmingham, as temporary chairman, with the 
Rey. Dr. Cobbs, of Greensboro, as secretary. 

On motion of the Rey. D. C. Peabody, the Rev. T. J. Beard was’ 
made the permanent chairman of the convention. 

The rules were suspended and the Rev. R. H. Cobbs, D.D., was 
elected permanent secretary. 

On the second day the Bishop’s address was read. The closing 
paragraphs were as follows: 


“As to the question of the episcopate, I feel it my duty to leave 
the whole matter to the absolute discretion of the Council. 

“As for myself, I have nearly finished my course; I have endeay-. 
ored to keep the faith. I ask your prayers that I may obtain the 
blissful consummation promised the true and faithful. Be assured 
that I shall be with you in heart, in mind, in prayer. 

“T pray that the Holy Spirit may rest abundantly upon your 
counsels, that ‘ye may both perceive and know what things you ought 
to do, and that you may have strength and power to fulfil the same, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. ” 


The matter of the payment of the debt and the election of a 
Bishop Coadjutor was again brought before the Council in the shape 
of a resolution introduced by Mr. J. P. McQueen, of Eutaw, as 
follows: 


“Resolved, That a committee of twelve be appointed by the Pre- 
siding Officer of this Council to raise the money necessary to pay off 
the indebtedness of the Diocese, and that on Friday morning, at 9 
o’clock, the Council proceed to the consideration of the election of a 
Bishop Coadjutor; and that the presiding officer of this Council 
appoint a committee of three to visit Bishop Wilmer and secure his 
canonical consent to the election of a Bishop Coadjutor.” 


The Council determined to enter upon election of a Bishop Coad- 
jutor, if the consent of the Bishop should be obtained, by a vote by 
orders, with the following result: Clergy—Yeas 23, Nays 6; Par- 
ishes—Yeas 15 2-5, Nays 5. 

On motion the roll of clergy and parishes was called, that alk 
might have an opportunity to say what would be contributed to- 


wards paying the indebtedness; and when twenty minutes passed in — 


doing this, there. had been paid in, to the Treasurer of the Diocese, 
$4,310.00; and the debt was a thing of the past: a marvelous and 
unprecedented record. 

The presiding officer of the Council then appointed as the com- 
mittee to visit Bishop Wilmer and secure his canonical consent to 
the election of a Bishop Coadjutor, the following: 
Tucker, the Rev. W. C. Whitaker, Mr. Robert Jemison. 

The committee on memorial to Bishop Jackson reported, and the 
report was adopted by a rising vote, ordered ae on the journal, 
and a copy sent to the widow. 

The election of officers was then announced as the next business. 
The election resulted at follows: 

Treasurer—Mr. R. H. Cochran, of Tuskaloosa. 

Registrar—Dr. B. J. Baldwin, of Montgomery. 

Chancellor—Mr. R. P. Wetmore, of Birmingham. 

Secretary and Treasurer of the Mission Fund—Hon. Charles E. 


_Waller, of Greensboro. 


Standing Committee—Rey. D. C. Peabody, Mobile; Rey. John G. 
Murray, Beecincham: Rev. Robert W. Barnwell, Selmus Hon. O. J. 
Semmes, Mobile; Major W. W. Screws, Montgomery; Mr. W. K. P. 
Wilson, Mobile. 


Trustees of the Bishop’s Fund—Messrs. J. H. Fitts, Tuskaloosa; - 


Thomas G. Jones, Montgomery; and R. H. Stickney, Sr., Greensboro. 

Mr. John E. Mitchell, of Mobile, moved the appointment of a 
committee of three to convey to Bishop Wilmer the sympathy and 
regret of the Council at his inability to be present at the delibera- 
tions of the Council; adopted. The presiding officer appointed on 


the committee the Rev. John G. Murray, Birmingham; the Rey. D. | 


C. Peabody, Mobile; and Mr. John E. Mitchell, Mobile. . 

On the third day came the election of a Bishop Coadjutor. The 
clergy retired, and returned at 10:30 to announce as their nominee, 
the Rev. R. W. Barnwell, of St. Paul’s, Selma. 

Mr. Barnwell was then unanimously elected by the clergy and 
unanimously confirmed by the laity on the first ballot. Being noti- 
fied by a committee appointed by the Council, he came in and ac- 
cepted, subject to the action of the Bishops and the Standing Com- 
mittees. 

The Council then rose and sung the Gloria in Bacelsis. 

It was recommended, that the Coadjutor, when consecrated, 
make his residence at Montgomery. 


VIRGINIA. . 


C HE 105th Annual Council of the Diocese met in Christ Church, 

Charlottesville, May 16-18. Since the last Council, in 1895, a 
beautiful stone church has been here built to replace an old one. 
There were 107 clerical and lay delegates present. 


missionary meetings were held, one in the interest of Dioceson: Mis- 


sions, when the report of the Secretary was read and addresses were ~ 
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The services were © 
well attended. The hours being 7:30 a. M., 11 A. M., and 3 P.M. Two 


‘which showed an advance along all lines, 
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made by the Rev. Messrs. R. A. aad and E. 8. Hinks. The other, 
a Foreign Missionary meeting, when the Rev. R. K. Massie, of the 
Virginia Seminary; the Rey. J. A. Ingle, of China, and the Rey. Dr. 
W. - Powers, of New York, spoke on ers phases of Missionary 
wor 

The Bishop’s report showed that 553 persons had been confirmed. 
Bishop Gibson reported that the Emergency Fund had reached $500, 
and had been found very helpful in the work of the Diocese. 

The Committee on that portion of the Bishop’s report of last 
year which referred to the decrease in the nuniber of candidates for 
orders was discharged, and a.new committee appointed to report 
next year. 


The Council declined to coneur in that portion of the changes in 
the Constitution of the General Church which referred to the provin- 


cial system and the Appellate Court, but concurred in the proposed — 


change in Article X. The Council adjourned sine die on May 18th. 
The next meeting will be held in Christ Church, Alexandria, Va. 

The Social Assembly of the Daughters of the King held two 
meetings in Christ Church. At the first, Miss Ward, of Winchester, 
the General Secretary, presided. The second was presided over by 
the Rev. H. B. Lee. Addresses were made by the Rey. Messrs. H. B. 
Lee, J. C. Jones, and Preston Nash. 

The reports of the parishes and that of the committee on the 
State of the Church showed an encouraging state of things through- 
out the Diocese. 


WEST MISSOURI. 


ROUTINE BUSINESS. 


INSURANCE FOR ENDOWMENT FUND 


HE Eleventh Annual Council of the Diocese of West Missouri 
assembled in Christ Church, St. Joseph, Tuesday, May 15th. 

There was a celebration of the Holy Communion at 11 o’clock, with 
the Bishop of the Diocese as celebrant, assisted by the Rev. George 
Heathcote Hills, rector. The Rev. Frederick De Longy read the 
Epistle, and the Rev. Robert Talbot read the Gospel. The Rev. 
Cameron Mann, D.D., of Kansas City, preached the sermon, his text 
being from II. Kings vi. 13-16. 

In the afternoon the Convention assembled in Christ Church at 
2:30, the Bishop presiding. Roll-call showed an attendance of 20 
clergymen and fully as many laymen. The Rev. John K. Dunn was 
unanimously elected secretary, and he appointed the Rev. John R. 
Atwill assistant secretary. The Bishop appointed the standing com- 
mittees, after which he delivered his annual address. The Diocese 
has completed the tenth year of its existence, and the address was 
largely taken up with a resumé of the work done in that period. 
Thirteen new churches have been built, with an approximate value 
of $125,000.00; about $130,000.00 of indebtedness have been paid off. 
Many places which were weak are now strong; the mission field 
has been developed, and considering the largeness of this branch 
of the work and the limited means for working it, good progress has 
been made. The Bishop is anxious to have this a jubilee year of 
gifts, that he may make it under God’s blessing a jubilee year for 
work, and to this end he urged upon all the need of personal service 
and a liberal spirit, and in particular the strict observance of the 
Lord’s Day. 

At the close of the address it was resolved that that portion of 
the Bishop’s address relating to the observance of Sunday be printed 
and distributed among the various parishes of the Diocese. 

The report of the assessment committee, recommending an avyer- 
age inerease of 30 per cent. in the assessment of each parish and 
mission, provoked a discussion as to the advisability of doing away 
with this means of gaining Diocesan funds. A committee appointed 
ito suggest other means reported the following scheme: 160 persons 
are to be found who will insure themselves or some one whom they 
shall name, for $1,000 on the Tontine plan, and at the end of 10 
years the Diocese will have an endowment of $100,000, The scheme 
is simple and ought to work. It means that 100 persons of wealth 
shall give the Church 3 or 4 dollars a month for the time of the 
policy of 10 years. 

In the evening, according to regular order, the condition, needs, 
and prospects of the Church in West Missouri were considered, and 
a diseussion of missions took place. The Bishop stated that $5,000 
were needed to carry on the mission work here. Addresses were 


-made ‘by the Rev. J. S. Moody, the Rev. Robert Talbot, and the Rev. 


W. 8. Trowbridge. 

On Wednesday the reports of standing committees were received, 
Pledges were then made 
for missions, a total of $2,200 being pledged. This, with $800 from 
the Woman’s Auxiliary and $1,500 from the general Board of Mis- 
sions in New York, makes the total $500 short of what the Bishop 
stated was absolutely necessary to carry on the work. 

. The Standing Committee was re-elected as follows: The Rey. 
Cameron Mann, D.D., the Rev. George H. Hills, the Rey. Robert Tal- 
bot, Mr. Louis Motter, Mr. Gardiner Lathrop, Dr. B. E. Fryer. 


After the election of the Registrar, Chancellor, and Treasurer, 


- the convention adjourned sine die, to meet at St. George’ s Church, 


Kansas City. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


Dr. Linpsay’s S—ERMON—BISHOP’ RECOMMENDS THE DIVISION OF THE 
DiocESE—ELECTIONS—PENSION FOR RETIRING CLERGY. 


HE 115th Annual Convention met in Trinity Chapel, Boston, 

May 16th, when the Committee on Qualifications was appointed 
by the Bishop. The Holy Communion was celebrated in the church 
at a later hour. The Rey. Dr. John S. Lindsay preached the sermon. 
He defined what the Episcopal Church is, and showed how it met the 
conviction, the tastes, and tradition of the people of Massachusetts. 
“Some people,” he said, “are not satisfied with a creedless Christian- 
ity or with elaborate confessions filled with theological definition 
and subtle metaphysical distinctions. They are beginning to appre- 
ciate the corporate and organic elements in the Christian life, and 
the historic continuity of the Church appeals to them more than it 
did to their fathers. Worship, especially embodied in the Sacra- 
ments, seems more to them than it once did. They cannot accept 
the Church of Rome with a creed that may be radically changed by 
the diction of a single, all-powerful, foreign Bishop. The Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church is Catholic, and yet American, it has law 
without oppression, liberty without license, fervor without fanat- 
icism, dignity without deadness, and in it the Word of God is handled 
reverently and reasonably.” 

After divine service, the convention assembled in Trinity Chapel, 
where the business sessions were held. The Rey. L. C. Manchester, 
D.D., was elected Secretary, in place of the Rev. W. H. Brooks, who 
died last March. The Rev. Augustine H. Amory, of Lawrence, was 
appointed Assistant Secretary. The Standing Committee made an 
adverse report in refernce to the admission of the Church of the 
Epiphany, Walpole, because of its insufficient numerical strength. 
The Rey. Perey Browne presented memorial resolutions upon the 
death of Mr. John C. Ropes, the historian, which were adopted by a 
rising vote. 

The Rev. Dr. Donald, on behalf of the secular press, presented 
resolutions upon the death of the late secretary of the convention. 
The Rey. Dr. Shinn was elected upon the Committee, expressing the 
feelings of the clergy and laity of the convention, upon the same 
matter, and presented a series of resolutions, bearing testimony to 
the valued services of the Rev. William H. Brooks, who had filled 
the position of Secretary for twenty-five years. The Rev. Dr. Ar- 
thur Lawrence presented a memorial upon the life and services of 
the late J. D. W. French. A telegram of fraternal greeting was then 
announced from the diocesan convention of Central Pennsylvania. 
A series of amendments to the Constitution and Canons followed. 
The treasurer reported a balance of $2,331.83. The report of the 
Standing Committee was read by the Rey. A. St. John Chambré, D.D., 
which, with other routine reports, filled out the forenoon. 

After. recess, in Trinity Church, the Bishop read his address. 
He feelingly referred to the losses among the clergy and laity of the 
Diocese, during the past year. He urged the building of more rec- 
tories, and a larger interest in the missionary work of the Diocese. 
He dealt with the subject of dividing the Diocese, and showed 
wherein the necessity of it would come about in five years. While 
he had enjoyed good health during the seven years of his episcopate, 
he felt that this important subject should be under the consideration 
of the convention, and a committee should be appointed to report at 
the next annual convention. He showed how the work of the Dio- 
cese had grown from the days of Bishop Paddock, when there were 
172 parishes and missions, to their present number of 216. He 
advised provisions to be made for the endowment of parishes, and 
made allusion to the great missionary conference, lately assembled 
in New York City. 

The address of the Bishop made an admirable impression upon 


‘all the delegates, and showed with gratifying results, the progress 


and development of the Diocese. 

On motion of the Rey. Dr. Lindsay at the business session follow- 
ing, a committee of 12 clergymen and 12 laymen was appointed to 
consider the subject of Division of the Diocese. 

The following Standing Committee was elected: The Rev. 
Messrs. E. Winchester Donald, D.D., John S, Lindsay, D.D., Leon- 
ard K. Storres, D.D., A. St. John Chambré, D.D.; Messrs. Robert 
Codman, Edward L. Davis, Charles G. Saunders, A. J. Sowdon. 


In connection with this election, it looked as if the Rev. Endicott 
Peabody, had been elected, in the place of the Rev. Dr. Chambré. 
The chair decided because there was not a concurrent majority of 
both orders, there was no election of the fourth clerical member, and 
one lay member. The matter gave rise to a prolonged discussion, 
which occupied the whole of the afternoon. The Rey. Dr. Leighton 
Parks appealed from the decision of the chair, which was not sus- 
tained. The house then proceeded to vote for one clerical member, 
and one lay member. Thus ended the determination to defeat the 
Rey. Dr. Chambré, who is a strong Churchman, and a great oppon- 
ent of Broad Churchmanship. His election was the oceasion of many 
congratulations from all sides. 


After many Constitutional amendments were proposed, and the 
report of the committee upon the appointment, of a historiographer, 


‘ together with the elections of the Rev. Dr. R. H. Howe, as member of 


the Board of Missions, Mr. Charles G. Saunders as a lay member of 
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the Board, Mr. Harcourt Amory to fill a vacancy for one year, and 
Mr. E. Pierson Beebe, as provisional deputy to the General Conven- 
tion, the first day’s session adjourned. 

The second day was occupied with several matters of import- 
ance. The Rey. Dr. Ayer proposed a memorial to the General Con- 
vention upon the use of the Revised Version of Scripture and it was 
carried. To take care of the visiting Cuban teachers, coming this 
summer to Cambridge, and to indicate the interest of the Church in 
them, a committee was appointed towards this object. The Rev. 
Philo W. Sprague then moved the adoption of a canon (7), provid- 
ing that any clergyman passed the age of 65, who had been in cler- 
ical work in the Diocese for twenty-five years, and who shall desire 
to retire shall receive a retiring allowance of $500 per year, to be 
paid by assessment on all the parishes on the basis of their annual 
income. This subject was eloquently and pathetically presented by 
the mover, in a speech, which visibly touched the feelings of the 
convention. The Bishop himself was moved to tears, and spoke elo- 
quently in behalf of it. Many clergymen and laity spoke. The vote 
was then taken to accept. Every clergyman (with one exception), 
any every layman, voted in its favor. The Rev. R. H. Howe read 
the annual report of the Diocesan Board of Missions. The Rev. C. 
H. Learoyd was elected treasurer, and the Rev. Dr. Slafter, registrar. 
Many proposed amendments were then offered, and considered by the 
Committee on Constitution and Canons. The Executive Committee 
appointed the Rey. E. Winchester Donald, D.D., as preacher at the 
next convention, and the Rev. W. B. Frisby, D.D., substitute. A 
committee of three clergymen and two laymen were appointed to 
report at the next convention regarding the present system of elect- 
ing by delegation, and to provide a more equitable and adequate 
system. The attempt to have a biographical sketch of every candi- 
date for office in the Diocese, printed on the ballots, was defeated 
after much amusement over it. After the usual routine business 
of making preparations for printing the journal, and other minor 
matters, the convention adjourned with prayer at 1:20 P. M., on the 
afternoon of the second day, an occurrence which has not happened 
before in 25 years, as the sessions of the second day have always 
gone well into the evening hours. 


KENTUCKY. 

Oreninc SERMON BY A COLORED PrRirst—BisHop’s ADDRESS—EACH 
Priest TO GIvE A WEEK EACH YEAR TO MIssIonS—ELECc- 
TIONS—WOMAN’S AUXILIARY. 

HE 72nd Annual Council met on Tuesday evening, May 15th, at 
C Christ Church Cathedral at 8 Pp. M. for its opening service. The 
Bishop and the Dean held the service, the sermon being preached by 
the Rev. Thos. J. Brown, the pastor of the Church of Our Merciful 
Saviour, the colored congregation of the city. The text was Nehemi- 
ah vii. 4, “Now the city was large and great, but the people were few 
therein, and the houses were not builded.” It was a most efficient 
plea for Church extension, territorially and spiritually. There was 
a large congregation, better than usual on similar occasions for sev- 
eral years. 

On Wednesday morning the Bishop celebrated the Holy Com- 
munion at 10 o’clock, the Archdeacons and Dean assisting. On as- 
sembling there were found to be 23 clerical delegates and representa- 
tives of 16 parishes present. Several others came in afterwards. 
The various committees were appointed, and the Bishop read his 
address. He spoke in memoriam of the Rey. Chas. H. Ewing, and of 
Bishop Gilbert, and of several of the laity who have fallen asleep in 
Jesus. He recommended that the benefits of the Clergymen’s Life 
Insurance Association be extended to the Deaconesses in charge of 
our orphanages and homes; also that more attention be paid to the 
subject of Diocesan Missions. These matters were assigned to the 
consideration of special committees. 

At the afternoon session the subject of credentials of lay deputies 
was brought up by the Rev. H. G. England, who moved a resolution 
that inquiry be made whether the secretary’s signature was the only 
thing necessary to make them valid. 


THE evening session was devoted to Sunday School work. Two 


most helpful addresses were made by the Dean of Paducah and Mr. 
Jos. E. Rankin of Henderson. The latter has been a S. S. superin- 
tendent over 25 years. 

On Thursday, at 7 a.m., there was a celebration of the Holy 
Communion with an address by the Rey. Jos. J. Cornish of Bowling 
Green. : 

At the business session the reports of the various committees 
were taken up, and then the convention went into committee of the 
whole on the subject of Diocesan Missions. After considerable dis- 
cussion of missionary topics a resolution was moved and adopted that 
each priest of the Diocese give a week at some time of the year for 
work in the missionary field. Diocesan Missions were considered in 
the evening. 

The elections resulted as follows: Secretary, the Rev. Geo. Grant 
Smith. Standing Committee, Rev. Drs. Perkins, Craik, and Minne- 
gerode, and Messrs. Wm. A. Robinson, Chas. H. Pettit, and Alvah L. 
Terry. Breckenridge Castleman, Treasurer; Hon. A. C. Richards, 
Chaneellor; Rev. Reverdy Estill, D.D., Registrar, Historiographer, 
and Librarian. Ecclesiastical Court, Rev. Messrs. L. W. Rose, B. E. 


the Rev. Edward Henry Eckel, 
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Reed, J. K. Mason, D.D., G. C. Waller, and L. E. Johnston. Board 
of Missions, Rev. Drs. Minnegerode, Estill, and Mason, and Messrs. 
Chas. F. Johnson, Chas. W. Pettit and Wm. A. Robinson, and the 
Archdeacon e@ officio. Representatives to the Missionary Council, 
Rev. B. EH. Reed, Paducah, and Mr. Hunter Wood, Hopkinsville. 
Most of these were re-elections. 

The suggestion of the Bishop to include the deaconessess of the 
Diocese in the benefits of the Clergymen’s Life Association was re- 
ferred to the directors of that association to take action at next 
Council. After the prayers, Gloria in Excelsis, and Benediction by 
the Bishop, the Council closed its business. 

On Friday at 4 p.m., a most interesting session of the Kentueey 
branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary to the Board of Missions was held. 
Reports from the various branches represented showed the following 
results: 8 branches of the Auxiliary. reported 14 boxes prepared 
valued at $853.83, and money raised by these branches $699.52. Two 
junior branches of the Auxiliary made up 3 boxes valued at $69.00, 
and cash $59.25. Total, $127.25. One other branch not reported at 
first, 1 box, $16.50, and $8.75. Total, $25.25. Grand total, $1705.85. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA. 
FINANCIAL MATTERS—DIVISION OF THE D10cESE—ELECTIONS. 
HE 29th annual convention of the Diocese of Central Pennsyl- 
C vania assembled in St. Luke’s Church, Scranton, May 15th, at 


7:30 p.m. Evening Prayer was read by the Rev. Messrs. E. F. 
Smith and Erskine Wright, after which the Bishop read his address. 
Immediately after prayers the Bishop called the convention to order 
in the parish house. 
by the Secretary and 76 were found to be present. 
then called the roll of lay deputies, when 90 delegates, representing 
35 parishes answered to their names. A quorum of both orders was 
found to be present. The convention then proceeded to the election of 
a secretary, when Mr. Charles M. Clement of Sunbury was unani- 
mously elected. The secretary appointed as his assistant the Rey. 
John F. Nichols of Reading. Amendments to various canons were 
presented and the hours of business of the convention were fixed. 
Invitations extending the privileges of the Scranton and Country 
Clubs to the members of the convention were received with thanks. 
Messages of fraternal greeting’ were extended to the Diocese of Penn- 
sylvania, Western New York, Long Island, Ohio, Southern Ohio, and 
Massachusetts. The secretary of the convention was granted permis- 
sion to insert in the journal a page to the memory of the Rey. Thomas 
Barham Angell, D.D. 

At 7:30 a.m. on Wednesday, the Bishop of the Diocese celebrated 
the Holy Communion assisted by the Rev. Rogers Israel, as epistoler, 
gospeller, and by the the Rey. W. F. 
Shero. At 9:30 a.m., pursuant to order, the convention met in the 
parish house. 
which showed an estimate of $8,180 for the expenses of the ensuing 
year, of which $5,000 is for the Bishop’s salary and travelling ex- 
penses.. This sum is to be raised by levying assessments on the par- 
ishes of from 2% to 6% per cent. Pursuant to order, the convention 
arose and proceeded to sit as a Board of Missions. 

Mr. W. R. Butler, Secretary of the Board of Managers, read their 
report, which informed the convention that $8,346.90 had been re- 
ceived and that $9,884.68 had been paid out, leaving a deficit of 
$2,666.26, which had been reduced to $2,141.59 by contributions 
received since May 10th, when the report was printed. Highteen 
parishes and fourteen missions have contributed nothing during the 
year. The report of work done was most encouraging, more than 
one-fourth of the confirmations for the year having come from the 
missions of the Diocese. The Rey. E. H. Eckel offered a resolution 
that the childrens Lenten offering be divided equally between Dioc- 
esan and General Missions. The Rev. F. P. Harrington offered an 


amendment that a children’s offering for Diocesan Missions be taken ‘ 


on the Sundays in Advent and the two Sundays preceding. The 
Bishop made a vigorous address in opposition, and the whole matter 
was tabled by a decisive vote. 

The report of the committee on Lines of Division was presented 
by the Rev. Dr. Jones. Secretary Clement offered the following 
resolution: “Resolved, that the convention adopt the first line of 
division as reported by the committee on the Lines of Division, except 
that Northumberland county be undivided and be in the northern 
Diocese, and that the consent of the General Convention thereto be 
requested, provided there shall be raised and secured in the territory 
of each of the proposed Dioceses, such sums as, with the proportions 
of the present fund apportionable thereto, as will make $50,000 as an 
endowment for the support of the episcopate in each of the said 
Dioceses.” 

The Rev. Dr. Foley offered a substitute that the consideration 
of the report be postponed until the next convention and subsequently 
withdrew the words “until the next convention.” Several amend- 
ments proposing other lines of division were offered, and a spirited 
debate ensued. The debate was closed by Rodney Mercur, Esq., the 
amendments and the substitute for the resolution were defeated, and 
the resolution of the secretary was passed by a vote of 112 to 56. 

The Standing Committee of the Diocese was then elected as 
follows: The Rev. Messrs. M. A. Tolman, W. P. Orrick, DD! aes 


Jones, D.D., Charles Morrison, C. J. Wood, and Messrs. G. E. Far- 


A list of the clergy entitled to seats was read ~ 
The Secretary 


The report of the finance committee was presented,- 


Lee 


members. 
‘and J. F. Powers, D.D., and Messrs. C. M. Clement, A. D. Holland, 


tment fund can be used for Diocesan purposes. 


treasury. Mr. A. N. Whiting was re-elected Treasurer. 
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quhar, H. M. North, LL.D., H. B. Meredith, M. D., A. D. Holland, 
A. N. Cleaver. A resolution was offered to increase the committee 
on raising the endowment fund by adding two clerical and three lay 
The president appointed the Rev. Messrs. E. H. Eckel, 


and R. P. Linderman. The report of the Rev. J. M. Koehler, mission- 
ary to deaf mutes, was read by Archdeacon Baker. A resolution of 
sympathy for the Rev. J. F. Powers, D.D., and Mr. H. M. North, 
LL.D. in their illness, was passed. A resolution of thanks for the 
hospitality of St. Luke’s parish was adopted. A resolution was 
passed calling for the appointment of a committee of three men 
learned in the law to ascertain whether what is known as the enroll- 
The Bishop thanked 
the convention for its courtesy toward himself during the session and 
offered prayers and pronounced the benediction, and on motion the 
convention adjourned sine die. 


SOUTHERN OHIO. 


BisHop JAGGAR—WOMAN DELEGATE REFUSED—MISSIONS—NEW 
CANON ON ELECTION or RECTORS—ELECTIONS—WOMAN’S 
AUXILIARY. 


C HE 26th annual convention opened in St. Luke’s Church, Cin- 


einnati, with a celebration of the Holy Communion and sermon, _ 


Bishop Vincent being celebrant, Bishop Jaggar the gospeller, and the 
Bishop of Indiana the epistoler. The sermon was preached by Bishop 
Jaggar from the text, “He must increase, but I must decrease.” In 
the evening Bishop Jaggar gave an historical address on the work of 
the Church in the old Diocese of Ohio and also in Southern Ohio. 
Both the sermon and address are to be printed in pamphlet form for 
distribution. It was a very great pleasure to the members of the 
convention to have Bishop Jaggar present. It was the first conven- 
tion he had attended in the Diocese since the election of his Coad- 
jutor. At the opening of the business session, the Rev. John H. Ely 
was elected secretary. A handsome ebony gavel mounted with silver 
was presented to Bishop Vincent and his successors to commemorate 
the 25th anniversary of the Diocese. - On the recommendation of 
Bishop Vincent, St. Mary’s mission, Waynesville, was admitted as a 
parish. One of the marked features of the convention was an effort 
on the part of the mission at Kennedy Heights to have a woman 
seated as a delegate from that mission. Last year a woman was 
refused a seat from the parish at Troy. It was hoped by the friends 
of the movement that this year a woman delegate might be seated 
from one of the missions owing to the wording of the canon which is 
as follows: “At every mission station on Haster Monday, there shall 
be held a meeting of the members of the station, who shall appoint a 
delegate to the convention of the Diocese, who shall be entitled to a 
seat in said convention.” After a very lengthy discussion, the dele- 
gate was refused a seat by a vote of 33 to 48. 

Several of the delegates were heartily in favor of placing an 
apportionment on every parish and mission in the Diocese for Foreign 
and Domestic Missions the same as is done in the case of Diocesan 
Missions in this Diocese. The following was adopted: “Resolved, 
that it is the sense of the convention that the Diocese should pledge 
a definite sum for General Missions, and that the whole matter be 
referred to the clergy of the various parishes and missions with the 
request that each parish make a pledge to the Secretary of the 
general Board of Missions.” Bishop Vincent was also requested to 
invite the general Secretary, the Rev. A. S. Lloyd, D.D., to be present 
at the next meeting of the convention. , 

By resolution Bishop Vincent was asked to name one Sunday in 
the year when a collection is to be taken in every parish and mission 


for the benefit of a fund to be known as the “Hospital Building 


Fund.” ‘The purpose is to secure enough money to add an additional 
ward to the Children’s Hospital. 

On the recommendation of Bishop Vincent the following canon 
was adopted: 

“In case of a vacancy in the rectorship of a parish, before pro- 
ceeding to an election to fill such vacancy, the vestry of the parish 
shall give formal notice in writing to the Bishop of the name of the 
clergyman whom they propose to elect. No election shall follow until 
30 days has elapsed from the date of such notice, except that such 
election may follow at once upon an acknowledgment by the Bishop 
of the foregoing notification with his consent to an immediate elec- 
tion. Provided, that in case the Bishop shall desire to make objec- 
tion to the selection of the vestry, his reasons therefor shall be given 
in writing. It being further particularly provided that nothing in 
the foregoing shall be construed in such way as to prevent the vestry 


from proceeding to an election in accordance with their best judg- 


ment in the case after said 30 days have elapsed.” 

St. Mary’s Hillsboro, was selected as the place of meeting of the 
next convention. 

The Treasurer of the Diocese reported a balance of $1,000 in the 
Other elec- 
tions resulted as follows: 

_ Standing Committee, Rey. Peter Tinsley, D.D., Rev. C. K. Bene- 


é dict, Rey. J. H. Ely, Messrs. E. Morgan Wood, W. M. Allen, Larz 


Anderson. Missionary Committee, Rev. J. W. Atwood, Rev. Paul 


4, Matthews, Rey. HE. F. Small, Messrs. J. D. H. McKinley, N. B. Thomp- 
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son, Frank S. Gordon, Larz Anderson, B. Worthington and A. N. 
Whiting. Deputies to General Convention to fill two vacancies, Rev. 
John Hewitt and Rev. C. B. Wilmer. Delegates to Missionary Coun- 
cil, Archdeacon Edwards and Mr. Edward Worthington. 

The 26th annual meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary was held in 
St. Luke’s Church on Tuesday May 15th. Mrs. M. H. Rochester 
resigned her positions of Directress, Treasurer, and Secretary, after 
having held the same for 25 years. She removes to Albany, N. Y., 
to make her future home. On behalf of the Auxiliary Bishop Vincent 
presented her with a purse of $200. Hereafter, instead of having the 
offices filled by one person, there will be a president, corresponding 
secretary, recording secretary and treasurer, and one vice-president 
for each convocation. Bishop Vincent is to name the persons to fill 
each office. The receipts of the Auxiliary for the past year in money 
and boxes amounted to $7,261.65. 


WESTERN NEW YORK. 


BisHor’s Appress—MissionS—ELECTIONS—MISSIONARY FOR DEAF 
Mutrs—ASSESSMENT INcREASED—Dr Lancry SCHOOL. 


Gc 63rd annual Council of the Diocese of Western New York 
was held in Grace Church, Loekport, on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
May 15-16. On Tuesday at 10:30 o’clock, morning prayer was said 
and the Holy Eucharist celebrated. The sermon was preached by 
the Rev. W. C. Roberts, rector of Christ Church, Corning, from St. 
John xxi. 11: “For all there were so many, yet was not the net 
broken,” and was an excellent setting forth of the Church’s strength 
in the face of great opposition and of the strength vouchsafed to the 
ministry notwithstanding St. Paul’s category of twenty-eight things 
which harrass it. ; 

The Council was called to order for the business session at 3 
o’clock, the Bishop in the chair. _ Roll call showed 72 clerical dele- 
gates present and 32 parishes represented. Organization was com- 
pleted by the unanimous re-election of the Rev. A. M. Sherman of 
Batavia as secretary. 

The Bishop read his address at this session, in which he set forth 
a higher than the business view to be taken of the annual gathering 
of the Diocese in council: “It should be to us a means of grace. 
We begin its deliberations asking the guidance of the Holy Ghost. 
We seek strength in the Blessed Sacrament of the Altar. We come 
together clasping hands in sympathetic fellowship. Clergy and laity 
meet together on the same plane and commune together heart to 
heart. It is a communion of God’s choice people in the Diocese sum- 
moned to promote in every way His glory and the extension of His 
rule in the hearts of men.” Eloquent tribute was paid to the mem- 
ory of the Rev. Drs. Lobdell and Doty, deceased among the clergy, 
and to that of the Hon. J. M. Smith, Chancellor of the Diocese, and 
G. B. Worthington, deceased among the laity. The Bishop reported 
having visited all the parishes and missions once during the year, 
half of them twice, and some of them three of four times, and in spite 
of inclement weather found larger congregations than ever before. 

In regard to raising money for Church purposes, the Bishop said 
he did not take the position that all money should come through the 
offertory, but that all money raised should be offered on God’s altar. 
Properly conducted fairs and bazaars, free from objectionable 
features, may be profitable to a parish in many ways. It is lawful 
to offer any work, and its value may be more blessed and honorable 
than some money raised in business ventures. In reference to the 
use of unauthorized hymns in Church services, he said, “The use of 
those in the authorized Hymnal only is lawful; others may not be 
adopted except in violation of canon law.” He took strong ground 
against organ recitals before services, and suggested in their place 
the more attractive rendering of the musical portions of the service 
“In these days of theological unsettlement,” 
he pleaded against a Protestant “Doctrine of Development” and for 
the eternal truth embodied in the Catholic Creed of the Catholic 
Church. “Before unity, however desirable, it is necessary that there 
should be an honest acceptance of the Catholic Faith.” 

After recess the Council came together at 7:30 p.m. as the 
Board of Missions. A shortened form of evening prayer was said 
and the Archdeacons of Buffalo and Rochester presented their reports, 
the substance of which has already appeared in these columns. The 
Bishop had provided the treat of the Council when he introduced the 
Rey. C. T. Wilson of the C. M. S., who had labored in Uganda and is 
at present engaged in the mission to the Mohammedans in Palestine. 
The man, his manner, his modesty, his sacrifice, his countenance, his 
clear, ringing voice, won all hearts as he spoke of the early years of 
the Uganda Mission. He said that if England and America would 
give in proportion as Uganda gave, the world would be evangelized 
by the end of the first decade of the 20th century. 

On the second day the elections resulted as follows: Standing 
Committee, the Rev. J. A. Regester, D.D., Rev. Walter North, L.H.D., 
Rev. C. F. J. Wrigley, Rev. R. R. Converse, D.D., and Messrs. Wm. 
H. Walker, John E. Pound, H. R. Hopkins, M.D., and Henry B. 
Hathaway. Deputies to the Federate Council, the Rev. Messrs. 
G. G. Ballard and John H. Hubbs, D.D. Trustee of the Christmas 
Fund, Chas. McLouth. ‘Treasurer of the Diocese, Mr. V, Moreau 
Smith. Members of the Ecclesiastical Court, the Rey. Drs. Chas. 
W. Hayes and L. B. VanDyck. 

The remainder of the session was taken up in hearing the 
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reports of the Standing Committee and of the treasurers of the vari- 
ous Diocesan funds. The Diocese of Pittsburgh in Council assembled 
telegraphed greeting to members of the Council of Western N. Y., to 
which a suitable reply was returned. The committee on the Bishop 
Goxe Memorial Fund reported $25,000 pledged, $13,000 of which was 
in bank, and the balance collectable, and asked for the further sum 
of $5,000 with which to carry out the plans. At. the afternoon 
session it was resolved to secure the services of a inissionary to the 
deaf mutes exclusively for this Diocese, the stipend to be paid by the 
Board of Missions in each Archdeaconry. 

The assessment on parishes for the Episcopal Fund and Diocesan 
expenses is increased from 24% to 3 per cent. A long debate on the 
question of raising $10,000 with which to pay off the mortgage on 
the DeLancey School for Girls, Geneva, resulted in the appointment 
of a committee for this purpose to act in concert with the Bishop. 

After the discussion of the question of a uniform system of 
instruction for Sunday Schools, the transaction of routine business, 
and the usual devotions, the Council adjourned sine die. 


LONG ISLAND. 
BisHor’s AppREsS—CuuRCH CHARITY FOUNDATION. 

HERE was an undercurrent of distussion in the Long Island 
C Diocesan Convention ‘about a Coadjutor for Bishop Littlejohn. 
The same straw was threshed over again, and just as little gotten for 
the labor as on previous years. ‘The Bishop presided with both men- 
tal and physical vigor, and said not a word to anyone about assist- 
ance.. .The convention was held, as usual, in the Cathedral at 
Garden City. At the opening service the full choir was present, and 
the Bishop was assisted by the Dean, the Canon Almoner, and the 
Canon Precentor. Almost every priest resident in the Diocese was 
present. 

In his address Bishop Littlejohn touched upon little beside the- 
ology. It was a plea for orthodoxy as against the so-called “higher 
criticism.” He began by pointing out the reality of the sacred min- 
istry, and considered how that ministry might convert the grace of 
holy orders into a flame of sanctified zeal. He thought no new knowl- 
edge necessary; we are shut up to what the Gospel, the Church, the 
priesthood, the human heart, have known and tried since the holy 
office was instituted. The true priest rules only as he serves and com- 
prehends his mission, only as he forgets himself. The effort, so 
common in the recent past, to destroy the old basis of dogmatic 
theology, has been followed by a corresponding effort to reconstruct 
it. The new builders of theology tell us that man himself, his needs 
and longings as interpreted by himself, is the real starting point, and 
that the high argument to justify the ways of God to man can rest 
more securely upon what man has to say about himself, than upon 
what God has to say about Himself and His relations with man. A 
religion without a positive dogmatic basis is no religion in the Christ- 
ian sense, and the herald of Christ that cannot put into his message 
the positiveness of Christ as a teacher had better be silent. Guesses 
at the truth are worthless in the struggle to bring souls to Him who 
said “I am the Truth.” Apostles and evangelists of old conquered 
because they offered a positive remedy for the confusions and nega- 
tions of the pagan world. 

The Rey. James Clarence Jones said that his transfer from the 
rectorate of St. Thomas to that of St. Mary has so increased his 
labors that he could no longer act as secretary of the Convention, and 
the Rev. Robert Rodgers, of the Good Shepherd, was chosen in his 
place. Reports being read, the treasurer, the Archdeacons, the Sun- 
day School Commission and other Diocesan organizations were heard 
from. The treasurer reported that the episcopal fund, now amount- 
ing to $157,000, ought to yield the Bishop’s salary, and relieve the 
parishes from assessments on that account. St. Philip’s, Dyker 
Heights, was admitted as a parish to union with the Convention, and 
new missions started during the year were said to be in prosperous 
eondition without exception. The Sunday School Commission 
reported the holding of two successful institutes in the aim to raise 
the standard of instruction. 

The feature of the second day’s session was the report of the 
financial condition of the Church Charity Foundation. This report 
was of a more unfavorable nature than had been expected, a crisis in 
the institutions composing it being imminent unless something is 
done. At the end of the present year the debt will be $110,000, and 
if care be not exercised the Foundation will be eaten up for main- 
tenance. 

The Rev. Dr. 8. D. McConnell as chairman of the Ways and 
Means committee of the Foundation made a statement to the Con- 
vention. Fifty years ago the plan was put into effect of having all 
parishes in the Diocese contribute to one charity, instead of each pro- 
viding for its own. One by one the charities have been added until 
now there is a great Foundation—orphanage, old persons’ homes, 
hospital, ete. The Foundation is located in Brooklyn, where it is one 
of the institutions of the borough. The Rev. Dr. McConnell corrected 
a misapprehension that the withdrawal of city support brought on the 
present crisis by saying that affairs had been going wrong for a long 
time, and that almost without regard to the city’s recent action. 

A’source of trouble was the having of a Board of Managers com- 
‘posed of 25°¢lergy and 25 laymen. This large board of control man- 
ages all of the charities. It is so unweildy that it is often impossible 
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to gain a quorum. _ He said the plan of a united charity was unusual, 
and he pointed out the inherent weakness of it by saying that where 
there are separate charities there develops a body of laymen and lay- 


women who are specially interested in orphans, another body taking 


interest in hospital work, etc., and each body raises money for the 
support of that for which it labors. Under this Foundation plan the 
churches do not have a sufficiently close touch and hold upon it, and 
hence the lack of interest and gradually decreasing income. 

A remedy he thought to be the separation of the departments of 
the Foundation, giving to each a different board of control, and mak- 
ing each responsible for the support of its own institution. —Inci- 
dentally, and without any wish to criticize the wisdom of those who 
had gone before, he deemed the plan adopted in this Diocese for the 
management of combined charities a not ideal one. The old system 
had gone.on so long, however, that for business reasons, among them 
an equitable division of the endowments, he deemed such solution of 
the difficulty impracticable. As the next best step he advocated the 
reduction of the number of managers from fifty to eighteen. This the 
Convention recommended that the board take steps to accomplish. 
But even this the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee said 
he regarded as a beginning to,.a thorough reorganization. The 
Bishop, the Rey. Dr. Alsop, who preceded the present chairman, the 
Rev. Dr. Darlington, and others in the management, said they had 
lain awake nights worrying over the matter and wondering what 
ought to be done. . aig 

Just before adjournment for luncheon, subscriptions toward lift- 
ing the present debt were announced, and before the day closed $8,000 
had been pledged. Clergy in various numbers, and apart from the 
sum just named, began offering $50 and $100 each in making up eyen 
thousands for the same purpose. The Bishop was authorized by reso- 
lution to appoint a committee of five clergy and five laymen to ar- 
range for the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary, and to make a 
part of that celebration the paying off of the accumulated debt. 
Steps have already been taken to curtail expenditures to the extent of 
$7,000 a year. 


NEWARK. 
BISHOP’S RECOMENDATIONS—STATE LAW—StT. BARNABAS’ HOSPITAL. 
EAUTIFUL Christ Church, East Orange, never presented a more 
B inspiriting sight than during the celebration of the Holy Com- 


munion, the venerable Bishop being celebrant, on the occasion of the 


opening of the Diocesan Convention. The Churchly interior, the 
large vested choir, the crowd of worshippers, the rich service, all 
these formed an ideal beginning for the material business of the 
gathering. Bishop Starkey’s address covered many points, all of 
them diocesan. He was gratified, he said, by the excellent progress 
made in Church extension, and glad to report a balance of $300 in the 
mission treasury. He spoke with appreciation of the generosity of 
parishioners; of the progress made by the charities of the Diocese, 
and concluded with a feeling reference to mission clergy who labor far 
away from the centres of the more active life of the Diocese. Speak- 
ing of the complaints sometimes made by people who hear oft-repeated 
appeals for money from chancel steps, the Bishop said that makers 
of these complaints show but a poor appreciation of the true mission 
of the Church. 

“As long as the Church is in the world to do the work which 
God Himself has given her to do, and for which she alone exists, 
her demands for maintenance at home and for her work away from 
home must be met and responded to. It is a part and condition of 
the covenant between God and us that we shall do with all our 
might what our hands find to do if we are to look for God’s fulfil- 
ment of His part of the sacramental agreement. We need not enter 
into the covenant unless we will to do so, but entering it we are 
morally bound by its conditions.and should find happiness as well as 
yield grateful recognition of its work to us in our careful and con- 
scientious fulfilling of its terms.” 

For two years work has been expended upon the preparation of 
the essential features of a bill to be introduced into the State Legis- 
lature, to become the law of the State governing parishes. The two 
Dioceses have acted through a Joint Commission, of which the Rey. 
Edwin A. White of Christ Church, Bloomfield, was chairman, and 
upon whose membership was Vice Chancellor Emery. Other members 
for this Diocese were the Rey. Geo. S. Bennitt, the Rev. John Keller, 
and Mr. George G. Frelinghuysen. The work of the Commission 


was adopted entire, although not until after some sharp debate, in — 


which Cortlandt Parker of Newark was heard against, and Vice 
Chancellor Emery for, the report. The answers given by Mr. White, 
as chairman, showed a remarkable knowledge of the subject, and that 


the Commission had gone into the matter with exceeding care. It 
was stated that former acts were followed wherever possible, but that 


in what re-writing had been done the work had been carefully serutin- 
ized by Vice Chancellor Emery. The important changes are changing 


the date of vestry elections to Advent; the election of one warden — 


each year, the warden to serve for two years; the election of only 
one-third of the whole number of vestrymen each year, they to serve 
three years; the calling of a vestry meeting during a long and con- 
tinued absence of the rector; making mandatory the calling of a 
vestry under certain conditions; and the fixing of a vestry quorum. 


Several of the provisions are made to fit specific cases that have — : i 
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occurred in the Diocese. All of the sections of the bill were ap- 
proved as drawn by the Commission, which had been retained in order 
to act with the Diocese of New Jersey in securing its passage by the 
Legislature. 

The Rev. John S. Miller reported on St. Barnabas Hospital, 
Newark. At one time it was feared a loan would have to be made 
to meet running expenses, but gifts came so freely that that course 
will not have to be adopted. There is needed for a new wing $15,000, 

_ and toward it there is in hand $11,500. The work of the school for 
nurses goes on with increasing efficiency. 

The Standing Committee was elected without change, and at the 
close of the Convention the Bishop re-appointed Archdeacons Mann 
and Jenvey. Bishop Starkey presided on both days at the Conven- 
tion, and although he showed at times some physical infirmities, 
owing to his advanced age, his mental vigor was as keen as eyer. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 
W ORK is to be resumed upon the Cathedral of St. John, 


and it is now expected that it will not again have to be 
interrupted until the choir is completed and ready for services. 
To do this $700,000 will be needed, but of that $350,000 has been 
secured, $250,000 from the Huntington will. At present the 
great chancel arch towers into the air, and people are wondering 
if that is to be the color of the new structure of which they have 
heard so much. The answer is that the material for the exterior 
has not yet been selected. Some favor granite, others marble. 
The arch now erected is one, the eastern one, of the four which 
will support the lantern of the main tower. To the east of it 
is to be built the choir, to have a seating capacity of 2,500. 
Piers for the same can be seen in the illustration. 

Surrounding the choir are to be chapels, and hence all stone 
work until the top of these chapel walls is reached is interior. 
Therefore work is going on without the necessity of deciding 
between granite and marble for the exterior. Decision on this 
point will have to be made before the choir is completed, of 
course, but not until a good deal of labor has yet been expended. 

Among the pillars supporting the choir there has been 
framed a crypt, having a staircase leading alown into it. The 
front cover of the staircase 
faces to the north. Here on 
Sunday mornings at eleven 
the congregation of the 
Church of the Archangel 
meets for the present, it hay- 
ing no church of its own, 
although it has purchased lots 
and has plans in the archi- 
tect’s hands. In the after- 
noon evening prayer is said 
at four, it being full choral 
and the musical part rendered 
by a choir of men and boys. 

Although the Cathedral is not intended to<be parochial, and is 
at present none too easy of access, this afternoon service fills the 
erypt every Sunday, often people being compelled to stand. 
The erypt seats 1,200. 

Exclusive of the site, about $1,500,000 has been expended 
thus far. Fully $300,000 was spent on the foundations, a far 
larger sum than had been anticipated, it having been found 
necessary, even in that rocky hill, to go down seventy feet in 
order to get a secure bed. 

Tue daily papers made a good deal out of thé refusal of the 
Rey. Dr. D. Parker Morgan, of the Heavenly Rest, to marry 
in his church two persons, one of them a Roman Catholic and 
the other a divorced person. Not until the guests had assembled 
did Dr. Morgan learn that the woman had been married before 
to a man still living. He claims to have been assured that the 
woman was a widow. He makes a rule never to marry a 
divorced person, or permit any of the clergy of the parish to do 

so, even if such person be known to be the innocent party to the 
divorcee. Carrying out his rule, he dismissed the wedding party, 
which repaired to Delmonico’s, where the breakfast was to be 
served, and soon secured the service of a Presbyterian minister. 

' Grace Church, West Farms, was, ten or twelve years ago, 
in anything but a prosperotis condition. Its field was a most 
difficult one, and its financial burdens were considerable. 
_ Bishop Potter took its work under his fostering care and in- 
duced the Rev. A. J. Derbyshire to become its rector. Steady 
progress has been the rule ever since, and Grace is now one of 
‘the strongest parishes in the Bronx. Last week the Bishop 
_ yisited it and confirmed a class of 22, complimenting rector and 
~ eongregation on the splendid results obtained. A feature of the 
parish is a fine parish house, into which there has recently been 
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fitted a gymnasium. Here four clubs meet weekly, and out of 
two of them came several members of the last Confirmation 
class. The parish house contains also a fine hall. 

The Rey. Dr. Lindsay Parker recently celebrated the: fif- 
teenth anniversary of his rectorate of St. Peter’s Church, Brook- 
lyn, to the extent of preaching a sermon, in which he made a 
frank talk to his congregation, concerning himself, the econgre- 
gation, and what they together have been able to accomplish. 
St. Peter’s is a down-town work, and fifteen years ago possessed 
those elements that would, so a good many said, lead to aban- 


CHOIR ARCH, CATHEDRAL HEIGHTS. 


donment of site and field for newer parts of the borough. Dr. 
Parker came from St. George’s, where he was first assistant, 
and in his sermon he mentioned, first, what had proved to be 
the wisdom of his prompt decision; second, the sympathy and 
support he has always received from’ St. Peter’s congregation; 
and third, the great growth in numbers and financial strength. 
He said he did not count figures as meaning much, but added 
that they tell their story. Fourteen years ago St. Peter’s had 
250 members and an impoverished treasury. Now it has 985 
members, is out of debt, and is talking of an endowment fund. 


THE PRAYER BOOK OF 1549, 


To the Editor of the Living Church: 
HAVE been very much interested in Dr. Oberly’s “Studies 
in the Prayer Book”; but regret to say that I cannot at all 
agree with his claims and conclusions relative to the Prayer 
Book of 1549. I have been reading at the same time, and can 
strongly recommend to those interested in the subject, who 
desire to know. the whole truth about our Prayer Book, the Rev. 
J. T. Tomlinson’s volume on The Prayer Book, Articles, and 
Homilies, or Some Forgotten Facts in their History which may 
decide their Interpretation (London: Eliot Stock). These 
“Forgotten Facts” in the history of the first Prayer Book og 
Edward VI. (1549); the Injunctions and Advertisements of 
Elizabeth, the Ornaments Rubric, also Elizabeth’s Fraud Ru- 
brie substituted ‘without authority for the Rubric of 1552, re- 
enacted by Elizabeth, chap. II., sec. 3, throw new light upon 
many points; and make it clear that the interpretation put upon 
the Ornaments Rubric by the Anglo-Catholic School of Chureh- 
men, as well as their doctrinal views and ceremonial in connec- 
tion with the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, and Confession, 
are opposed to the teaching of the Prayer Book and the Articles 
of Religion, as well as the traditions of the Anglican Church 
from the days of the Reformation. Yours truly, 
Bens. P. Lewis, Rector Trinity Church, Iberville, P. Q. 


FRIDAY FOR CHURCH FESTIVALS. 


To the Editor of the Living Church: 
N A copy of Tue Livinc Cuurcu, dated March 31st, 1900, I 
have just read an article “copied from a local paper in a 
Western State,” informing its readers ‘of an “Episcopal tea” 
given on a Friday in Lent. 
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Please allow me to ask why members of the Church who are 
strict in “keeping Sunday,” the day our Lord arose from the 
dead, entirely fail to “keep Friday,” the day our Lord died for 
us, and in our Prayer Book is plainly printed “Friday—fast.” 

In a northwest portion of Washington City, D. C., is an 
Episcopal parish which, about a year ago, gave for the benefit 
of its church-debt a “Turkey dinner” on a Friday. When I 
refused an invitation to attend it, giving my reason (because it 
was a Friday), I was laughed at by members of that parish. 
Please let me, however, impress you with the fact that it was 
not the wee to which I belong. 

I am “only a young woman,” and my words counted as 
nothing beside the consent of the rector of that parish to hold 
the “Turkey Dinner” on Friday. 

May I ask for Tue Living Cuurcu’s valuable comments 
on the subject, in its next publication ? F. R. Powers. 

Washington, D. C., May 18th, 1900. 


[Comment is hardly required, beyond the characterization of such an 
affair also as “an act of disloyalty to the Church,” which was made in the 
article referred to. Our correspondent did quite right to refuse to involve 
herself in the act.—HpitTor. L. C.] 


THE SIGNIFICANCE AND USE OF ECCLESIASTIC- 
AL GARMENTS. 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 


Y EARLY religious training, conducted mainly under the 
influence of two schools of religious thought—the Evan- 
gelical in our own Church and the. Society of Friends—a trans- 
mitted inheritance of two hundred years, along with my the- 
ological views has been the cause of my perhaps underestimat- 
ing the value, as well as not fully appreciating, the meaning and 
use of the wearing of a distinctive dress by the officiating clergy- 
man in his public ministrations. 

While I have been a wearer of the surplice and stole for 
twenty-six years, it has been only during the past few months 
in my capacity as general missionary of the District of Spokane 
that I have learned that in Western communities, where denom- 
inationalism is so predominant, and where, as a prominent min- 
ister of one of the largest Protestant bodies recently wrote me, 
“every canon of good taste is frequently violated in public wor- 
ship,” and the spirit of worship, as we Churchmen understand 
the term, is so little cultivated, although I am glad to say there 
is a slight improvement in this respect, even so apparently 
‘unessential and external a thing as a surplice and stole may 
-help to develop the attitude of mind inseparable to true devo- 
tion, and foster a spirit of reverence, to a degree those who, like 
myself, have been brought up in older localities fail to realize. 
In other words, that not only the Book of Common Prayer, with 
its distinctive doctrines, has a mission to fulfil in the newer 
sections of the country, but even those things which we regard 
as the non-essentials but accessories to religion, such as ecclesi- 
astical architecture, religious symbols, stained glass windows 
illustrative of sacred subjects, and the distinctive dress of the 
officiating clergyman, all have lessons to inculcate whose value 
it is impossible to estimate in a community where there is so 
little spirit of reverence for the past, and where, on the part of 
the men at least, the artistic and historic sense has yet to be 
developed; a spirit and sense our own Church has done more 
to foster and cultivate than any other factor in the religious 
life of America. 

The wearing of a distinctive dress by a clergyman when 
conducting the public worship of the sanctuary has at least a 
five-fold significance. 

In the first place it is a recognition of the appropriateness 
of a public or quasi-public official’s wearing in the discharge of 
the duties of his. office, the dress indicative of and peculiar to 
that office. It magnifies the office rather than the man. 

It serves to minimize and to keep in the back ground the 
individual, and to call attention to the organization of which 
he is a minister and representative. 

Again; it tends to make prominent his representative 
priestly character—with emphasis on the representative rather 
than the priestly aspect, for all Christians alike are “Priests 
unto God.”—and himself as preacher of God’s Word rather than 
of his own views and opinions. 

Fourthly; it is a recognition and a satisfaction of the 
aesthetic element in human nature and the demand for its ex- 
pression in public worship. 

Lastly: it unconsciously appeals to the historic sense, and 
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to the idea of continuity in the Church of Christ, in the fact 
that the garb worn by the minister is an inheritance from the 
past, and not something which changes with every whim of 
fashion, or begins and ends with the wearer. In corroboration 


already alluded to as beautiful an eulogy of the Church and her 
ways and as striking a testimonial to her worth in a few brief 
sentences as it has seldom been my privilege to read: 

“The West, with its tendency to excessive individualism and 
with a carelessness as to all matters of form, especially needs 
the counteracting tendency which shall promote both a true 
spirituality and also a regard for outward appearances. ‘The 
beauty of holiness and the holiness of beauty are two lessons 
which it needs to take to heart; consequently the Episcopal 
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-of what I have just said, I quote in conclusion from the letter: 


Church, which stands so conspicuously for beauty in worship 


and. also for the unity of the Faith, has a special mission in the 
West. 

“Tts influence ought always to be for the development of the 
habit of worshipping ‘decently and in order,’ and joining with 
this the outward comeliness the highest graces of the spiritual 
life. In communities where every canon of good taste is fre- 
quently violated in religious services, the Episcopal Chureh can 
do much to teach men the beauty of holiness.” 

Yours truly, 
Spokane, Washington, May 19, 1900. Wma. L. Butt. 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERIES AT ABYDOS. 
By Wm. C. Winstow, D.D., LL.D. 


SITE of the earliest dynastic importance in Egypt is that 

ot Abydos, which furnished the famous lists of the Kings, 
and was consecrated to Osiris. According to Manetho, the 
period of the first dynasty covered 263 years. Professor Petrie 
has just returned from his excavation at Abydos on behalf of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund, and he will continue or conclude 
his work there next winter. Already he has discovered inscrip- 
tions relating to seven of the eight Kings of the initial historie 
dynasty of Egypt, which on a conservative basis began its career 
quite 6,000 years ago. The Hieroglyphic characters of these 
archaic inscriptions are reputed to be marvellously well written 
for the most part. The entire results prove to be among the 
most important of any research so far in Egypt, and a quarto 
volume on Abydos will be prepared at once. It will contain 
twenty photographic and forty lithographic plates, and be 
mailed to every five-dollar subscriber to the Fund, ineluding, 
too, the fine “Archeological Report” brochure for the year. The 
book will treat of the Kings of the first dynasty and of their 
royal tombs, in the light of these fresh discoveries, but few of 
the details of which have yet reached America. Scientifie ac- 
curacy demands the closest study before such details can be 
published. A suggestive incident connected with the excava- 
tion should be stated. An intelligent American lady who in- 
spected the excavation svbsequently enclosed her cheque for 
$500 to the office of our society. 

Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt have sent to England for exam- 
ination a thousand more papyri, and many of these will find 
their way as a gift of the society to American museums. Mr. 
Grenfell has come upon interesting objects of the twelfth 
dynasty, and among the unique finds are crocodiles ten feet 
long wrapped in papyrus, itself inscribed and awaiting transla- 
tion. Our work touches every interest, as seen by our illus- 
trated leaflets, free to all. Fifty Bishops have subscribed. Said 
Bishop McLaren: “I do not think the importance of this work 
can be overstated, whether viewed from the standpoint of the 
archeologist or the Bible student.” The leaves of SS. Matthew, 
Mark, and John discovered by us, and now “Abydos,” reveal the 
varied nature of our work in Egypt. 


A FLOWER EMBLEM. 


Ir 1s said that there is a flower in South America which is 
The shrub belongs to the cactus 


visible only when the wind blows. 
family and the stem is covered with warty-looking lumps in calm 
weather. These lumps, however, need but a slight breeze to make 
them unfold large flowers of a creamy white, which close and appear 
as dead when the wind subsides. Fit emblem this is of many Christ- 
jians who in ordinary times exhibit but little of active grace and are 
supposed to be unsympathetic and indifferent, but toe reverses and 


afflictions come to themselves or others, when there is a call for what — 
‘they can do or give, open out into the loveliness of charity and min- 
ister joy to all about them by their grace.—Pelowbet. 
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ASCENSION DAY. 


We hail Thee, King All-glorious, 
Arrayed in fadeless light ; 
O’er all Thy foes victorious, 
In Thy own matchless might : 
To welcome Thee, returning 
Unto Thy home on high, 
‘Peals forth, with raptures burning, 
The music of the sky. 


Foot-sore, forlorn, and weary, 
Homeless and wanting bread, 
These earthly pathways dreary 
Thou dost no longer tread ; 
No more weak friends shall fail Thee 
Nor ruthless foes distress ; 
No more shall wrong assail Thee 
Nor wickedness oppress. 


Thou hast slain death by dying ; 
Entombed, hast spoiled the grave; 
The powers of hell defying, 
Hast risen, strong to save; 
And that stern struggle ended, 
As Victor in the strife, 
Thou art to heaven ascended, 
i Art crowned the Lord of Life. 


Before Thy foot-stool bending, 
Thy foes shall own Thy right ; 
With triumph’ never-ending, 
: Thy saints shall sing Thy might ; 
Thy ransomed ones shall bless Thee ; 
All creatures shall adore, 
And every tongue confess Thee 
The King forevermore. 


St. Mark’s Rectory, Hastings, Neb. JOHN Pownmr. 


NOT ORPHANS. 


By tur Rey. E. W. Worrurneron. 


N THOSE wonderful discourses, recorded by St. John in his 
Gospel, from the thirteenth chapter to the seventeenth chap- 
ter, it is clear that our Lord was intent on preparing His disci- 
ples, not only for His Crucifixion, but also for His departure at 
the Ascension. The importance to us of His words at that time 
spoken, lies in the fact that the condition for which He so care- 
fully prepared His disciples then, is our condition now. He 
whont we worship, whose followers we are, whose Name we bear, 
is the Ascended, Glorified Christ. We do not see Him as they 
saw Him who delighted in the bodily presence, in the voice, in 
the spoken word, in the hand-grasp of their Lord. He went 
from them; and He is gone from us. Yet the promise, “I will 
not leave you comfortless” (literally, “orphans”’), “I will come to 
you. 
' How clear-cut, how definite, this promise, “I will come to 
you”! 

Not His return at and after Easter. If this were the 
pledged removal of His disciples’ orphanhood, it was but a brief 
respite, a few days’ joy, to be followed by a permanent sorrow. 
Not His later coming, His second advent. If this were the 
thought, they to whom His words were spoken were orphans 
indeed through all the remaining years of their earthly life, for 
He has not returned, though we believe that He will come. 

Yet Christ did come, in a sense, at Pentecost, “through the 
medium of a co-equal Presence.” The context binds us to belief 
that our Lord, hen He spake these words, was mindful of the 
near-at-hand advent of the Comforter. But for what end did 
the Spirit come? He came to manifest Christ, not as One 
absent, but as One still present and abiding, spiritually, not 
visibly. He came to take the things of Christ and show them 
unto us. He came to bring to remembrance what Christ had 
spoken, and to enable Christians to believe on their Lord as One 
not utterly removed, but still with His people. 

Particularly in the Sacrament of the Body and the Blood. 
Herein especially and definitely does Christ fulfil His promise, 
“T will come to you.” 

As Christians we are not orphans; our Lord comes to us, is 
present with us, imparts Himself to us, at the altar, and in its 
Blessed Sacrament, which the Church has ever taught her chil- 
dren to regard as a veritable extension of the Incarnation. 

In whatever other ways Christ may be found, spiritual 
orphanhood—that fearful separation of the immortal soul from 
contact with its divine and merciful Saviour—is banished for 


every child of God who stands faithful to the holy Sacrament of 
the Body and Blood of Christ. It is true, and nowhere so pro- 
- foundly true as at the altar, “Not orphans; I will come to you.” 
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How plain, then, are the obligations, and how rich the oppor- 
tunities, of our Christian lives! = 
If some loved oné in Paradise’should send to us the message, 


“I will come to you, to-day, at the church, before the altar,” 


would we sleep the day away; would we go elsewhere; would 


‘social entertainment or the Sunday newspaper keep us from 


coming? Would we forget to be in church; would we plan some 
other way to spend the Sunday ? 

With what expectation we would come, knowing that the 
loved one would come too, and kneel beside us, that we might 
slip our hand into his, that we might be together and pray to- 
gether. His Real Presence—how much more would we value 
this, than a mere recollection, or what another might say gon- 
cerning Him, however eloquently, and however touched with 
feeling! 

In the Sacrament of His’ Body and His Blood, Christ is 
“verily and indéed” present with us. It is His preéminent ful- 
filment of the promise, “I will come to you.” 

How, then, in view of this inspiring fact, can we explain 
empty or half-filled churches ? 

“There are some of you that believe not.” Do we remember 
that it was with these words that Christ at Capernaum closed 
His first recorded disclosure of the doctrine of His Real Presence 
in the Sacrament of His Body and Blood? Is it still true, may 
it still be said to followers of Christ, “There are some of you 
that believe not”? Has unbelief in the Real Presence aught to 
do with empty churches? Are Roman churches crowded because 
Roman Christians believe what many Protestant Christians 
deny: the Real Presence of Christ in the Sacrament of the 
Altar? These are questions that ought to be fairly considered 
in connection with what we call “the problem of the empty 
pew.” 

Protestantism has set up a view, which, however much it 
may attract crowds for awhile, will probably empty churches in 
the end, since it obscures the supreme and imperative motive for 
church attendance. The symbolic representation of that view 
is the absence of the altar, the prominence of the pulpit, and the 
exaltation of the organ and the choir-loft, which, after all, can 
never be other, or more, than the mere handmaids of worship. 
Tf it taxes faith to believe that Christ was mindful of His Real 
Presence in the Sacrament of the Altar when He said, “I will 
come to you,” far more it taxes faith to suppose that He pic- 
tured the religious orator with his essay, or the professional 
singer with her roll of music, when He said, “I will not leave 
you orphans; I will come to you.” 

The Protestant Christian may, or may not, come to church. 
The Catholic Christian must come to church; his belief in the 
Real Presence requires it. And if there be a supreme reason 
for “the Lord’s Day in the Lord’s House,” ought we not to fail— 
and are we not sure to fail—when, forgetting this supreme 
reason, we base our ceaseless cry for church attendance upon 
inferior and subordinate grounds? For Churchmen, at least, 
the problem of the empty pew cannot clarify itself into definite- 
ness, and will not assume a shape consistent with the formularies 
of the Church, apart from the doctrine of the Real Presence of 
Christ in the Sacrament of His Body and Blood. The exact 
problem, therefore, will not come fairly before the laity of the 
Church, many of whom are truly orphaned, until the clergy shall 
attain in this matter a unity of conviction, which will require 
everywhere the restoration of the Holy Eucharist, unencumbered 
by other attached offices, to the place of honor in the Christian 
worship of the Lord’s Day. 


ANSWERS TO POPULAR OBJECTIONS.* 


By tun Rey. S. Barna Goubp. 
THE ENGLISH CLERGY ARE PAID BY THE STATE, 
Answer. 


HE Clergy, Bishops and Priests and Deacons, are paid by 
tithes and by land. The land was bequeathed, or given to ~ 
the: Church to be her property, and she has as much right to it 
as Jack or Tom has to any scrap of field, or house which has been 
inherited by him from his father. Tithe is somewhat different. 
Land has been left subject to tithe, just as land may be left by 
a gentleman subject to certain charges which are to be paid to 
his widow. The State merely sees that this charge is paid to the 
Church to which it was devised, and no other communities have 
rights to it, any more than would other women, not related to the 
deceased, to the annuity left by him to his own widow. 


*Wrom The Golden Gate. 
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RESERVATION AND THE AMERICAN CHURCH. 


[. AST week we published in a supplement, the full text of the 

Opinions rendered by the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York on the subject of Reservation of the Blessed Sacrament. 
Much to our regret, the English papers containing the text were 
received too late to make comment practicable in that issue, 
though there are some considerations which seem desirable to set 
down. 

The Archbishops speak separately, but yet are in substantial 
agreement as to the main point. In brief their decision that 
Reservation is unlawful in the Church of England is based, 
first, on the (English) requirement that “in the administra- 
tion of the sacraments, he (the priest) shall use the form 
prescribed in the Prayer Book and none other, except so far 
as he shall be otherwise ordered by lawful authority”; second, 
that the P. B. does not authorize Reservation; and third, that 
the use of any unauthorized form in public worship is unlawful. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury believed the practice condemned 
by the 28th Article of Religion, though it is notable that the 
Archbishop of York made no such claim. Neither of them laid 
large stress upon the rubric relating to the consumption of the 
elements remaining after the communion, and the Archbishop 
of York admitted that “the expression” (used in that rubric) 
“may not apply directly to the question of Reservation.” The 
main grounds for the opinion are simply that an unauthorized 
administration is illegal in the Church of England. 


WE SHALL not at this time consider whether the opinion of 
the Archbishops is correct, in so far as it applies to the legal 
conditions existing in England. This we may do at a later 
time, for we have some decided opinions of our own on the sub- 
ject. Suffice it to say in passing, that it makes illegal every 
form of prayer, even in the privacy of the family, if the priest 
be there engaged in parochial ministrations, except the forms 
printed in the Book of Common Prayer. The effect of such a 
sweeping belief is very widespread. 

Let us, however, assume for the sake of argument, that the 
law of the Church of England is correctly stated by the two 
Archbishops, at least in so far as their Opinions concur. Does 
it follow that Reservation is illegal in the American Church ? 

If the Rubrical objection to Reservation, which is not 
pressed by the Archbishops, be abandoned, the only grounds for 
holding Reservation to be forbidden in this American Church 


would be that we inherit the prohibition as a part of the canon 
law alleged to exist at the time this Church became a national 
Church, and thereby in force in this Church as ecclesiastical 
common law. 

It is quite true that the ecclesiastical common law of the 
American Church is based in part on the canon law of the 
Church of England. This was in effect held by the House of 
Bishops in 1808 in an opinion rendered to the effect that the 
table of forbidden degrees is in force in this Church; and it is 
the opinion laid down by our most distinguished canonists. It is 
a belief which we hold to be beyond question. True, an English 
decision rendered to-day, even though by an established eccelesi- 
astical court, would not be binding in this country as to the pre- 
Revolutionary law, unless the grounds of such decision should 
commend themselves to our own courts. To the extent that the 
American Church is bound by pre-Revolutionary English canon 
law, it is bound only by the law itself, as it existed at the time of 
the separation, and not by any subsequent decisions as to the 
law, unless such decisions and the law itself in fact agree. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that the common law of 
the American Church flows not only from English, but from 
Scottish sources as well. The same causes which make English 
usages the common law of this Church, operate as well in the 
case of Scottish usages. Ecclesiastical common law in America 
springs therefore from a twofold source. It is both English and ~ 
Scottish. The consecration of Seabury by Scottish Bishops not 
only per se brought the Scottish usages to the infant American 
Church, but the “Concordat” between Bishop Seabury and his 
consecrators, emphasized those usages, and by implication 
brought to the Church of which Seabury was the head, the same 
legal customs which prevailed in Scotland, except in so far as 
they might be directly modified or amended by legislation of 
this Church. 

Now in case of a conflict between the customs legally exist- 
ing in the two Churches from which the American episcopate 
was derived, the common law would be judicially interpreted as 
on the side of liberty. If an action was both prohibited and per- 
mitted by codrdinate authority, the prohibition would lapse in 
common law in favor of the permission. We take it that this is 
a proposition of law that cannot successfully be disputed. Com- 
mon law is based on generally accepted usage. A prohibition 
cannot stand in common law unless it has prevailed throughout 
the whole extent covered by the law. That which has been pro- 
hibited by statute in one section and permitted in another, 
cannot have the effect of a common law prohibition. At this 
point the question arises as to the legal status of Reservation in 
the Scottish Church at the time of the Consecration of Bishop 
Seabury. 


Ir wit be remembered by all students of history that. at the 
time of the accession of William and Mary to the British throne 
in 1688, a number of Bishops refused to take the oath of 
allegiance, holding that the deposed monarch, James II., re- 
mained the lawful king, and that they could not break the oath 
of fealty that they had already given to him. For their obstin- 
acy, these Bishops were deprived of their sees and were otherwise 
treated with harshness. In their later years they adopted 
the strangely unaccountable practice of consecrating other 
Bishops to be their successors in an Episcopate not recog- 
nized by law and not exercising jurisdiction in any 
Diocese. These Bishops, called Non-Jurors, were closely as- 
sociated with the persecuted Non-Juring Bishops in Scot- 
land, and together they perpetuated the strict principles 
of Catholicity which they had imbibed from the earlier Caroline 
divines, but which were being practically forgotten by the less 
conscientious and altogether time-serving Bishops of the Church 
of England, who succeeded during the eighteenth century. 

This feeble Church of the Non-Jurors clung to life with a 
tenacity that would be surprising, were it not for the fact that 
the leading of the Holy Ghost is now plainly visible. They were 
marvellously enabled to grant the extension of the Episcopate to 
America, nearly a century after the beginning of their separate 
existence. During that century of persecution, they revived 
among themselves many of the Catholic practices that had un- 
happily fallen in abeyance in England.. One of these practices 
which they revived was that of Reservation of the Holy Euchar- 


at the present time . . 
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ist. In the Non-Juring Prayer Book adopted in 1717, occurs 
the following rubric: | an : 

“Tf there be any persons who through sickness, or any other 
urgent cause, are under a necessity of communicating at their 
houses ; then the priest shall reserve at the open Communion so 
much of the Sacrament of the Body and- Blood, as shall serve 
those who are to receive at home. And if after that, or if, when 
none are to communicate at their houses, any of the consecrated 
elements remain, then it shall not be carried out of the church; 
but the priest, and such other of the communicants as he shall 
then call unto him, shall immediately after the Blessing, rever- 
ently eat and drink the same” (Dowden, Annot. Scot. Com. Of. 
p. 321). 

According to this rubric, the custom of Reservation was 
practised among them, and to this day the custom is continued 
in the Church of Scotland. ; 

In exactly the same way that the provisions of the English 
Prayer Book and of English canon law are in force in the Amer- 

-iean Church, this Scottish provision for Reservation is also in force, 
acting permissively as common law. The legal case for Reserva- 
tion is therefore vastly stronger in this country than it is in 
England. And while it is true that the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury quotes the 28th Article of Religion as condemning the 
practice of Reservation, it is yet to be observed that the rigidly 
conscientious Non-Jurors, who threw up all that life held dear 
to them for a scruple of conscience that to us seems a very tech- 
nical one, yet accepted together the Thirty-Nine Articles and the 
principle of Reservation, and did not find them antagonistic. 
These persecuted Bishops who gave up their sees and accepted 
banishment and persecution, were perhaps better judges between 
ecclesiastical and civil law, than is the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who, with such strange inconsistency, licenses the 
marriage of divorced persons, although prohibited by canon law, 
because it is allowed by the civil law. This Erastianism had no 
hold upon the Non-Juring Bishops of the eighteenth century, 
and we may perhaps prefer their understanding of the 28th 
Article to that even of the present distinguished occupant of the 
See of Canterbury. Moreover it is clear that if Reservation for 
the purpose of communicating the sick is condemned by that 
Article, so also must be every practice by which the Sacrament 
is “carried about” or “lifted up,” the several actions being all 
enumerated together in the Article; but yet at every celebration 
in our churches the Sacrament must be both “carried about” 
and “lifted up,” in order to be brought to the people. It is 
absurd, then, to quote the article as condemning any of these 
practices, when carried out only for the legitimate purpose of 
communicating the people. 


Bur American Churechmen have stronger ground eyen than 
this for asserting that Reservation is not contrary to the law of 
this Church. If the extra-judicial opinion of two Archbishops 
in England is of weight, the opinion of the whole House of 


Bishops of the Church in the United States, is also of weight, . 


and for our own national Church, of greater weight than 
this present English opinion. In the pastoral letter adopted 
by our Bishops in 1898, the ground was taken that although Res- 
ervation has no explicit sanction in the Prayer Book, yet it is 
within the power of the Ordinary to license the practice. 

A strange difference may be observed in this respect between 
the English and the American temper as to practices not con- 
tained within the Book of Common Prayer. The English Arch- 
bishops rigidly maintain that such are illegal. The common 
practice in America is to treat such practices as extra-legal, but 
not illegal. We cannot express this difference better than by 
printing in parallel columns below, the different treatment by 
the two Archbishops, and by the American House of Bishops, in 
regard to this question of Reservation, where, as is admitted on 
all hands, the practice is entirely outside the sanction of the 
‘Prayer Book. With premises stated in almost identically the 
same language, the conclusions reached are directly opposite to 

each other. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK: 


“~@he practice of Reservation has no 
sanction from the Church of Eagle 
fe BG FSU 
it is not lawful for any individual cler- 

‘yman to resume such practice in min- 
tering to the souls committed to his 
charge.” 


From this comparison it will he perceived that starting with 
e common and obvious fact that Reservation is nowhere sanc- 
oned by the Prayer Book, the English Archbishops conclude 
hat it is therefore illegal, and the American Bishops conclude 
at it is thereby not forbidden, and may be practised in cases 


THE AMERICAN BISHOPS, 1898: 
“The practice of reserving the Sacra- 
ment is not sanctioned by the law of 
this Church, though the Ordinary 
may, in cases of extreme necessity, 
authorize the reserved Sacrament to be 
carried to the sick.” 
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where the Ordinary is satisfied that the desire is based on legiti- 
mate grounds. The fact that there is no sanction simply per- 
mits the subject to be discussed on its merits, instead of on the 
ground of authority. 

But it must be remembered that there are legal grounds of 
some weight for this difference between the conclusions of the 
two parties. The interpretation which has been given in Eng- 
land by the Archbishops to the law, partly civil and partly 
ecclesiastical, relating to the use of the Prayer Book, is that in 
public services nothing may legally be used which does not 
directly appear to be authorized by the Prayer Book. It is true 
that. this position has been challenged on very excellent grounds, 
and seems historically and practically untenable, but the Arch- 
bishops have not thus far receded from the position. In Amer- 
ica, on the other hand, the common understanding of the Prayer 
Book is that loyalty requires only that the Book shall be used in 
good faith, and with entire obedience to all rubrical and other 
provisions, but it does not hold that no other forms may at any 
time be used if such appear advisable. The strictest construc- 
tionist in the United States would hardly maintain that no form 
of prayer could legally be used at sea except that form printed 
in the Prayer Book; or that any other pastoral visitation of 
prisoners would be illegal except that directly authorized; or that 


- Family Prayer is illegal when used in form differing from that 


set forth in the Prayer Book; or that other prayers not appear- 
ing in the Prayer Book, would be illegal in connection with the 
visitation of the sick. On the same grounds that all such 
additional offices are not esteemed to be forbidden by the Book 
of Common Prayer, though yet not directly sanctioned by it, do 
we maintain, in accordance with the express opinion of our own 
House of Bishops, that whatever may be the case in England, 
Reservation is not illegal in the American Church. 


WHY MEN STAY AWAY FROM CHURCH. 


1 eee of our thoughts last week as to the true grounds 
why men should go to church, we are interested in a paper 
printed in The Standard (Baptist) for May 19th, on the subject 
of “Why More Men do not Attend Church.” Before writing on 
the subject, the author, the Rev. F. R. Leach, addressed a request 
to a number of men of various classes in his awn community, 
asking them for a candid statement as to the reasons existing in 
their respective cases for keeping them from church. I¢ is quite 
true that we never shall fully grapple with the alarming condi- 
tion that confronts us by reason of the small minority of men 
attending religious services of any description, until we first 
learn the point of view of those who stay away. 

It is of course very easy for Church people to answer each 
of the objections that are raised. The point is, however, that 
these objections are made in good faith, and that the answer 
must not only be intrinsically sufficient, but must also appear so 
to the person objecting. 

An editor declared he had been forced to attend church 
every Sunday during childhood, to attend Sunday School, to 
listen to long dissertations at home, and to commit extensive 
portions of Seripture. This was so disagreeable to him that 
when he became his own master, he stayed away from church 
completely. The experience of Robert Ingersoll is remembered 
in this connection, since he claimed to have been driven into 
infidelity by the same cause. This cause is practically inopera- 
tive to-day, since the parents to-day very largely fall into the 
opposite extreme, and pay no attention whatever to the religious 
welfare of their children. The swing of the pendulum has 
almost obliterated this undoubtedly real failing of our fathers. 

A merchant declared that he had been staying away from 
church from carelessness, and expressed the belief that the 
“religious novel and play are going to work wonders in these 
lines.” He had been to see “The Christian” on the stage, and 
had attended service regularly every Sunday since. This mode 
of conversion may be respectfully commended to our brethren of 
the Methodist denomination now in conference. 

Several working-men stayed away for rest, because service 
was not interesting to them, and because it is an exertion to “fix 
up and go to church,” and also because, one declared, he did not 
“like to hear so many funny stories and popular slang from the 
pulpit.” Here are really better reasons than had been adduced 
by the others. The working man undoubtedly does need rest on 
Sundays, but his need is not alone for physical recuperation, but 
for spiritual as well. He might perhaps be interested more 
largely if he would make an attempt to take an active part in the 
service instead of remaining a mere onlooker. Sectarian wor- 
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ship, in which the people in the pews practically have no part 
except to listen, would undoubtedly be “uninteresting” to such a 
person, but service in the Church, in which the people are ex- 
pected to take a real part, ought not to be found so. 

The “funny stories and popular slang” objection is a very 
real one, where preachers attempt to be “popular” and to draw 
a crowd by sensational or semi-sensational topics. ‘True, this 
objection applies less largely to our own clergy than to those of 
other bodies, but yet such are not lacking among those of our 
own connection. The sensational preacher may draw a crowd 
of frivolous idlers, with no interest whatever in the worship of 
Almighty God, but he certainly drives away the serious and 
more devoutly-minded,who are disgusted with anything savoring 
of frivolity in connection with religious services; and he fails to 
‘do good to those whom he draws to the service. 


A saloon-keeper declares that his business keeps him away, 
and he adds, “When I go to church my business is hit, and I 
know the people there do not believe in the business Iam in. I 
have as perfect a right to sell liquor as a grocer has to sell 
groceries. If the church people do not believe in the saloon, 
they ought not to license it.” In this objection he adduces a 
real ground for complaint, which applies to our own people quite 
truly, even though perhaps less fully than to those of the sects. 
If the liquor traffic is per se an immoral traffic, as the intem- 
perate temperance orators constantly allege, then it is quite right 
that liquor dealers should be treated as men of bad morals, but 
even then the greater sin lies with the community which licenses 
them. If on the other hand, the sale of liquor is an avocation 
legitimate in itself, but sadly needing the guidance and protec- 
tion of a practical religion, then the responsibility of those who 
‘by their own actions practically drive the saloon-keeper from the 
church, is one for which they must certainly be held. accountable. 
Followers of a Master who did not hesitate to produce wine at a 
banquet table when the supply had run out, who in His infinite 
love used His miraculous power for the purpose, cannot take the 
ground that the use of liquor is of necessity immoral, without 
indicting their divine Master. He who did not shun the society 
of publicans and sinners, can certainly not be pleased with a 
tendency on the part of His reputed followers to so conduct 
themselves as to drive the keepers of saloons away from the up- 
lifting influences of the Church. The very fact that no calling, 
perhaps, is so full of temptation to immorality, to vileness, and 
to sin, as that of the saloon-keeper, ought to make him a par- 
ticular object of solicitude on the part of the Church, instead of 
an object to be forcibly kept on the outside. 


Many of the objections that are raised by those from the 
outside can be summed up in the spirit of Pharisaism which 
undoubtedly pervades many local religious organizations—par- 
ticularly in rural districts. It is quite true that there are people 
who attend church regularly on Sunday and who put the Christ- 


jan religion aside on six days of the week. Men see this, and it’ 


cannot be wondered at that they consider the Christian religion 
at fault. There are churches to which people flock because they 
are fashionable, with the inevitable result of driving away those 
who are not devotees of the idol of society. The result is that 
the public compare the outward professions with the evident 
motives of such people in church-going, and view the whole pro- 
ceeding with disgust. But let us not be mistaken on this 
point. A church is not necessarily to be condemned as a fash- 
ionable church because it is attended by fashionable people. 
Fashionable people need the church as fully as do the saloon- 
keeper or laboring-man, and their temptations very likely are 
quite as numerous and as dangerous. That they carry with them 
the air of fashion in attending church is not at all to their dis- 
credit, for it is a part of the culture to which they have attained. 
In condemning fashionable churches, we have in mind only such 
organizations as draw people into their midst because the church 
is fashionable, and hold them there rather because it is socially 
helpful for them to attend, than because of their hearty support 
of the worship. If one attends a religious service, or affiliates 
with a religious organization, simply because it is fashionable, 
he offers an insult to Almighty God, greater perhaps than that 
which is offered by the open blasphemer. He certainly takes 
God’s Holy Name in vain, and he drives his fellow men into 
infidelity. 

' Men can be reached, first by showing that the worship of the 
Church is a worship based on the ordinance of Almighty God, 
and neither on principles of convenience nor because attendance 
is socially the “proper thing.” The answer that one can read a 
sermon. as well at home, is a perfectly logical and fitting answer 
if the main object of attendance at religious services is to hear 
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the sermon. If one is to attend church for the sake of getting, 
it is quite obvious that one is logical in considering whether 
he can get more enjoyment by staying away. If, on the other 
hand, the first object of church attendance is to give—“ourselves, 
our souls and bodies”—to offer to Almighty God worship which 


is His due, then the popular objections do not apply at all; then* 


the undoubted hypocrisy, the undoubted worldliness, the un- 
doubted frivolity, of many regular church-goers, cannot excuse 
one who is not invited to go to church primarily because he gets 
good from it, but primarily because the worship of Almighty 
God is a very real portion of his duty. Incidentally, the devout 
worshipper of Almighty God obtains all the good things which 
he requires for his life temporally and eternally. The promise 
of such blessing, however, is expressly limited to those who do 
not make the attempt to get, their first object. The promise is, 
“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and His righ and 
all these things shall be added unto you.” : 


i Lr | 


HE result of the Episcopal election in Alabama, in which 

one of the diocesan clergy, the Rev. Robt. W. Barnwell, 
was unanimously elected Bishop Coadjutor by the clergy on the 
first ballot and unanimously confirmed by the laity, is most en- 
couraging. The jealousies of men are such that even in the ease 
of very distinguished men, it is quite unusual for one to be 
elected to the episcopate in, the Diocese in which he -resides. 
When, in the present instance, this unhappy jealousy is not only 
found not to exist, but a choice is reached with absolute unan- 
imity, there is ground for the largest encouragement. Mr. 
Barnwell is elected by those who know him best, and we have 
every reason to believe that the choice reposed upon him will 
not be found to be misplaced. We congratulate not only the 
Bishop-elect, but even more largely the Diocese for its happy 
unanimity. 

It is a matter of regret, on the other hand, that the Diocese 
of Quincy should have been obliged to defer the election of a 
Bishop Coadjutor, in spite of the pressing need for episcopal 
assistance in that Diocese, because the laity found it impossible 
to accept either of the two presbyters elected by the clergy 
to the high office. When such excellent choices had been made 
by the clergy, it seems strange that the laity should have con- 
sidered it nécessary to block an election. Both Dr. Leffingwell 


and Dr. Taylor are men who command respect wherever they 
are known. 


| F ANY persons are left unburied who still believe that “Rit- 
ualism,” so-called, is untrue to the Anglican Churchmanship 
and tends toward Romanism, it is well to recommend to them the 


statement made by Dr. De Costa, in a lecture delivered in New 


York, as reported in the New York Sun of os 14th, in which 
he said: 


“T have really been a Catholic since I was four years old. 


' Well, why, some of you will ask, did it take you so long to pro- 


claim yourself? That, for me, is a hard question to answer, but 
I may answer it in one way by saying that some minds reach con- 
clusions on great subjects slowly. But I’ve come out at last, 
and, God and Father McLaughlin willing, ’ve come to stay.” 
[Loud applause. | 

Of course, speaking at present as a Roman Catholic, it was 
Roman Catholic he meant when he used the term Catholic. Now 
Dr. De Costa, as is well known, was a pronounced Low Church- 
man during all his years in the Episcopal Church, and a bitter 
opponent of everything savoring of advanced Churchmanship. 
He abandoned this communion about a year ago, having been a 
Low Churchman up to the time of his withdrawal and entry 
into the Roman Church. He now says, his sympathies have 
always been “Catholic.” This brief extract is made from his 
lecture at the Roman Church of the Transfiguration in New 


York City. It was coupled with many bitter words about the - 


Church of his birth. 


/ 


(Ue MUST call the attention of our friends to the rule 
printed at the head of the Correspondence Column, that 
letters can only be printed where they bear the full signature of 
the writer. This rule is invariable, and will in all cases be 
adhered to. 
layed by the necessity to acquaint the writer with this rule. 
Letters come to us occasionally in which the name of the author 
is unknown, the signature being one in initials or in a fictitious 
name, and in such eases the letter immediately finds its way to 
the waste-basket without attention. wi 


Letters intended for publication are frequently de- 
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; Phittips Brooks: A Memory of the Bishop; An Impression of the Man; 
A Study of the Preacher, with A Digest of His Theological Teachings. 
By Edward Abbott,. Rector of St. James’ Parish, cee Mass. 
Cambridge; Powell & Company, A. D. 1900. 


We have been very much interested in this little booklet, 
in which the view presented of Phillips Brooks appears to be 
more true to life than any which has come to our attention. Dr. 
Abbott divides his subject into four parts, headed respectively, 
The Bishop, The Man, The Preacher, and His Theological 
-Teachings. The first of these topics is completed in brief space, 
since the episcopate of Bishop Brooks extended over but little 

- more than a year, and was distinguished by no notable extent. 
Under the head of The Man, a just eulogy is pronounced. Under 
the head of The Preacher, the tremendous power of Phillips 
Brooks is fully made clear. 


It is the fourth of the sections which will be received with. 


most general interest by people aside from the immediate friends 
of the Bishop, and in this chapter Dr. Abbott shows much dis- 
crimination. He does not defend the whole theological position 
of his subject, nor does he deny that it was imperfect in many 
respects. He admits that there was “a lack of proportion, of 
symmetry, of perspective, of logical connection and relation, as 
there was of exact and scientific definition and discrimination, 
in his doctrinal statements” (page 28). He asserts, however, 
that in the fundamentals of the Christian religion, as which he 
enumerates the doctrines of the Trinity, the Divinity of our 
Lord, the Incarnation, and the Atonement, Dr. Brooks was thor- 
oughly sound, and never lost opportunity to hammer down the 
dogmas. He admits that this is less clear in connection with 
the Atonement than with the other three doctrines, saying of 
Dr. Brooks’ attitude toward the latter doctrine, “if his inter- 
pretations of the Atonement dwarf to the sense of some of us 
the Cross on which the Sacrifice of Calvary was offered, it is 
perhaps because in his view the Incarnation rises so high be- 
tween heaven and earth as to overtop everything else” (pages 
35, 36). The fact is, though Dr. Abbott does not declare it, one 
eannot thoroughly appreciate the doctrine of the Atonement in 
its fulness without at the same time appreciating the Sacra- 
mental system of the Church. The connection between the two 
is so close that if one is weak in his appreciation of the latter, 
‘he cannot possibly understand the Atonement as the fact is pre- 
sented by the Church. Dr. Brooks’ treatment of the subject of 
the Atonement was largely that of the Evangelicalism of a half 
century ago, divested of the Calvinistic views which it some- 
times assumed. 


As for his treatment of the Sacraments, Dr. Abbott well 
says: “He seems to have no place in his scheme of thought for 
the sacramental system of the Church as it has been developed, 
legitimately some of us would claim, out of the teaching and 
practice of the Saviour, and of those to whom He committed 
the organization and administration of the body which He called 
into being, and left in the world to be guided by the Holy Spirit 
into all truth” (page 34). 

Dr. Abbott admits also that the point of view of Phillips 
Brooks must have changed on more than one point, for although 
‘he had at one time described the Apostolic Succession as a 
“fiction” (page, 34), and while “there certainly was a time in 
his life when he did not believe much in Bishops” (page 7), yet, 
“¢ is no secret that when a vacancy was occasioned in the Mas- 
sachusetts episcopate by the death of the Rt. Rev. Dr. Paddock, 
Dr. Phillips Brooks openly expressed to his friends his desire 
to succeed him” (page 6). 


Notwithstanding the limitations of the theology of Phillips 
Brooks, which were painfully evident and which made his eleva- 
tion to the episcopate a matter of grave concern to many who 
felt these limitations, it cannot be denied that Broad Church- 
manship, so-called, when guided by Phillips Brooks, was of 

vastly different character from what passes as Broad Church- 


_manship to-day, since his restraining hand and mind are gone. 


Dr. Abbott evidently refers to this restraint which the more ex- 

treme followers of Phillips Brooks were under during the life-time 
of their beloved master, when, after enumerating as the “four 
great primary truths of the Christian Religion, the Trinity, 
the Eternal Divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Word made 
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them under the cover of his great name. 
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flesh, and the Atonement by the Sacrifice of the Cross” (page 
36), Dr. Abbott declares, “they are not to be trifled with in his 
(Dr. Brooks’) estimation or in his life. No one of his admirers, 
none of those who claim to be his followers, should trifle with 
His witness to them 
is constant, emphatic, and unequivocal. The trumpet gives no 
uncertain sound. He is not groping in the dark for the prob- 
able right side of open questions; he knows and he declares the 
God whom some men are trying to find and are ignorantly wor- 
shipping” (page 36). 

Indeed, the limitation of the theology of Phillips Brooks 
nowhere appears more clear than in the later history of the 
Broad Church movement, of which he was the recognized leader 
during his lifetime. No doubt he fully intended that the cen- 
tral doctrines of the Christian Religion should be the corner- 
stone of that religion, as interpreted by those who looked to him 
as ahead. The fact remains, that hardly had the beloved leader 
been laid in his grave, when his followers, in instance after in- 
stance, if not actually denying these truths, have so interpreted 
them as to amount to a practical denial of what Dr. Brooks had 
himself clearly believed on the subject. In other words, by 
fathering a movement which was to rest upon reason, as to the 
credibility of Catholic dogma, instead of upon the authority of 
the Catholic Church, Dr. Brooks laid foundations upon which 
nothing else could logically be erected, than the pernicious 
teaching of the New England school which calls itself Broad, 
concerning these central doctrines of the Christian Religion. 


The Crown of Christ, being Spiritual Readings for the Liturgical Year. 
In two volumes. By the Rev. R. BH. Hutton, Chaplain of St. Mar- 
garet’s, Hast Grinstead. With Preface by the Rey. A. G. Mortimer, 
D.D. Vol. I., Advent to Easter. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Price, "$2 2.00 per volume. 
This book of reading for every Sunday, with selected 

passages of Holy Scripture for every week day, is quite the best 

we have seen for devotional reading since Peter Young’s book 
which was issued in the Tractarian days. 

The readings are wonderfully suggestive and stimulating, 
and are in strict accord with the Catholic faith. There is a 
very large amount of theological and philosophical learning dis- 
played in the book, and at the same time it is not at all heavy. 

X few lines bearing on the Kenosis may be quoted as show- 
ing the author’s way of combining orthodox learning with a 
simple and clear way of putting things. He says: “Such ques- 
tions as whether our Lord as man knew all things, lie outside 
that which was written ‘for our learning. What we may be 
sure of is this: that as the Eternal Word He possessed all knowl- 
edge, without any limitation; and as the Son of Man He could 
not be ignorant of anything He professed to know; that is to 
say, He could not be mistaken.” 

Here we have the whole question answered in a single para- 
graph. 

The treatment of The Mystery of Evil is remarkably good, 
and the reading on The Five Kings of the Amorites is a model 
of mystical interpretation, showing how the five senses assault us 
and must be overcome by the true Joshua. 

We heartily recommend these volumes to all who desire a 
book of devotional reading which is strong, learned, orthodox, 
and at the same time easy to read and to understand. 


The State and the Church. The Baldwin Lectures for 1898. By William 
Prall, Ph.D. (Heidelberg), LL.B. (Columbia), Hon, S.T.D. (Hobart). 
New York: Thomas Whittaker. $1.25. 

These lectures have the virtues of simplicity of style and 
clearness of statement. They do not lay claim to originality of 
research, but are a popular presentation of this subject by one 
who has read widely in the best modern authorities. They treat 
of the origin of the State, which is rightly traced to the family. 
Indeed the necessity, the purity, and integrity of the family, is 
one of the chief things Dr. Prall insists on throughout the vol- 
ume. He has some weighty remarks in this connection upon 
divorce, which is the greatest social evil of our time. Ii is 
intolerable, men say, that two people should be obliged to suffer 
all their lives for a mistake. It is much more intolerable that 
society should be made to suffer, because two people have acted 
unwisely, and now desire to escape the results of their action at 
the expense of others. Dr. Prall goes on to treat of the historic 
development of the State; the modern State, its sovereignty, 
representative government, ete. ; of the relations between Church 
and State. He is hardly correct, by the way, in saying that 
Christianity was not necessarily hostile to the civil authority of 
Rome. Surely it was necessary that the civil authority should 
become Christian or the Church perish. The development of 
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law is traced, and the conclusion reached that Christianity is 
altogether favorable to democracy. As to the influence of 
Christian ideas on public opinion, we can hardly subscribe to his 
optimism, “The American people have long since passed outside 


the bands of medizyval theology and they no longer care for dog- 


matic teaching, but they believe, and they believe most thor- 
oughly, in the Fatherhood of God that made them, and in the 
Sonship of Christ, the universal Brother of the whole brother- 
hood of man, and it is practically these two beliefs that direct 
public opinion toward the right and keep it true.” Is it? 

AL 'C. 


Man and His Divine Father. By John C. C. Clarke, D.D. Chicago: 


McClurg & Co. 1900. 

This volume aims at the setting forth of a “conductive 

philosophy” for which it is claimed that “the naturally destruc- 
tive clashes of the thought-systems of the nineteenth century 
have left this the only possible reputable philosophy, and a suffi- 
cient one.” This is rather a strong claim; and in favor of it we 
are asked “to abandon many old methods of argument and forms 
of expression, to accept some novel conclusions, and even to 
‘modify in some respects our interpretation of the Bible.” We 
will say frankly that we have not found anything in Dr. Clarke’s 
book which inclines us to accept this invitation. We prefer to 
hold to the Catholic Religion till something better than the “con- 
ductive philosophy” is offered us. With great show of precise 
analysis, the reasoning lacks clearness, and so far as the Biblical 
part of the argument goes, rests too much upon arbitrary inter- 
pretation and reconstruction. We naturally distrust any system 
of interpretation which turns the simple narrative of the Bible 
into the symbols of a philosophy. 


The Pastor’s Helper. A complete Ritual for the Various Services con- 
nected with his office, arranged for the Baptist, Congregational, 
Methodist, Unitarian, and Universalist Denominations. By Rev. N. 
T. Whitaker, D.D. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


This is a dreary book both from, a liturgical and from a 
literary standpoint. But it could hardly be otherwise, arranged 
as it is to suit all the five denominations mentioned. The group- 
ing is significant: “Baptists, Congregationalists, Methodists, 
Unitarians, and Universalists’”—all in the same boat. 

Chicago: A. C. 


The Dread and Fear of ie gr Breckenridge Ellis. 


McClurg & Co. Price, $1.2 

It is a long call from the modern historical novel, with its 
familiar scenes and characters, to hark back nearly two thousand 
years to the times of this story. Tiberius Cesar ruled the 
Roman Empire when the “Nazarene” first recited His wonderful 
lesson to the wise men in the temple, and is the Cesar to whom 
reference is made during the earthly lifetime of the Saviour. 
This novel depicts with some skill the conditions of life at that 
time, when to speak a careless word of the Emperor cost a man 
his head, and when not to speak would likely cost as much; when 
only by constant adulation and praise could one preserve his life. 

The story halts somewhat in the last chapters, but is quite 
acceptable reading on the whole, and the reader will be quite 
willing he is alive to-day rather than in the time of Tiberius. 


A Study in the Warwickshire Dialect. With a Glossary and Notes Touch- 
ing the Edward VI. Grammar Schools and the Hlizabethan Pronuncia- 
tion as Deduced from the Puns in Shakespeare’s Plays, etc., etc. By 
Appleton Morgan, President of the Shakespeare Society of New York. 
Fourth Edition (revised and augmented). New York: The Shake- 
speare Press. 

That a call for a fourth edition of Mr. Appleton Morgan’s 
dialectical study of old Warwickshire English, as related to 
Shakespeare, should have been made, shows conclusively that 
there are more lovers of Shakespeare than we “wot of.” The 
eall also gives the author an opportunity to add a chapter which 
attempts to prove that though Shakespeare practically ignored 
the English Bible, four versions of which had been published in 
his time, he was compelled by the Elizabethan Act of Uniformity 
to attend at the reading of the offices and Psalter of the Prayer 
Book, and was very likely influenced insensibly by this in his 
vocabulary. An index to the Warwickshire dialect added in 
this edition facilitates the use of the book no less as a dictionary 
of that dialect than as a study of its characteristics. The argu- 
ment on the authorship of the Venus and Adonis is very inter- 
esting, but is, as the author himself admits, inconclusive. 

Such books from such authors in such artistic form, are 
for the elect only, and to such do they go. 


Historical Memoirs of the Emperor Alexander I. and the Court of Prussia. 
By the Countess Choiseul-Gouffier. Translated from the Original 
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French by Mary Berenice Patterson. Chicago: 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Price, $1.50. ‘ ¢ 


Some one has well said that in Russian history three char- 
acters are preéminent—Peter the Great, the organizer; Cather- 


ine IL., the disciplinarian; and Alexander I., the saviour. The | 


energy of the first and the vigor of the second met in the third, 
Alexander I. 

A strange thing happened to this interesting volume of 
memoirs. Unusually popular on its publication, as such a sub- 
ject must needs be, handled by so brilliant a woman living at the 
heart of the Russian court, it was used as a source of informa- 
tion and an authority on the life of Alexander I. at the time of 
Napoleon’s invasion. Lamartine drew liberally from it in his 
history of Russia, and Dumas owned his indebtedness to it in 
his Maitre d’Armes. ‘The first edition was soon exhausted, the 
volumes scattered to the public and private libraries of the 
world, till seventy-five years after, when thought has turned 
once more to the great White Empire. Two volumes only could 
be found in all the length and breadth of the land, one now in 
the British Museum, the other used for this, the first translation 
from the original first edition. 

The frightful taking off of Paul I., the insane ‘Czar, is 
freshly and graphically told, and the beginning of Alexander’s 
reign is described. Then the fascinating pen of Madame 
Choiseul-Gouftier relates in a labor of love, for she was close to 
the inner court, the fortunes of that epoch-making reign, the 
strategy with which Alexander met Napoleon, and using’ ‘the 
forces of nature instead of men, drove back the great soldier, 
defeated, from his borders. 

But not war alone or its alarums are sonnel here. De- 
lightful gossip of court and camp, anecdote and story, the bril- 
lianey of ball rooms, the strains of soft music, the manners and 
the life of that great people of whom we know so little, are viv- 
idly portrayed. It is a pleasure to open and a delight to read 
the book, and one wishes the end had been yet farther on. 
Whoever found and brought back to us these memoirs, has our 
thanks, : 


WE HAVE received from Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons, a 
handsomely illustrated edition of Jesus the Carpenter of Nazar- 
eth, by Robert Bird. This is a.volume in which the life of our 
Lord is plainly told for general readers, the language conforming 
in large measure to the Bible Text, the whole narrative being 
arranged in simplified form. The volume seems to be well 
arranged, but the preface is unhappily one that will be dis- 


agreeable to Church people, drawing, as it does, a contrast be-- 


tween “creeds and dogmas,” on the one hand, and “Christianity 
as Jesus left it,” on the other. Until one can come to see that 
creeds and dogmas are a part of Christianity as Jesus left it, 
he cannot well enter into any serious explanation of the life of 
Christ. It may be, as the author of the preface states, that “ 
simpler Christianity is urgently needed.” The simplicity, how- 
ever, that is required at this age as in every other, is a simplic- 
ity of accepting that which Almighty God has revealed, as being 
true because it is revealed, and not a Christianity that is only 
simple because it has been divested of the faith that ought in all 
cases to adhere to it. 


A HANDSOME souvenir of the Cathedral at Fond. du Lac has 


- 


been issued, bearing the title, St. Paul’s Cathedral Souvenir, — 


MDCCCC. The book is sumptuously printed on hand-made 
linen paper with rough edges. It contains a history and descrip- 


‘tion of the Cathedral, with half-tone illustrations, and also state- 


ments of “The Purpose of the Cathedral,” “The Church’s Atti- 
tude toward Science,” “The Church and King Henry VIII,” 
“The Cathedral Ceremonial,” “Principles of Church Govern- 
ment,” and “American Episcopacy.” The Souvenir will be wel- 


comed by the many friends of the Bishop and of the Diocese of . 


Fond du Lac, and even outside of its local interest, it is of value 
for the tract-like articles mentioned, and for its handsome ap- 
pearance. 


Twentieth Century Knighthood is a series of addresses to 
young men by Louis Albert Banks, D.D., to whom young men 


are already indebted for several stimulating volumes. Dr. Banks — 


has chosen a good word by which to focus his theme, and 
“Knighthood is made to do grand service in impressing lessons 
of Courage, Simplicity, Loyalty, Reverence, Truth, ete. It is 
not a dull book, though every page has its moral. 
earnest counsel and happy illustration. New York: Funk. & 
Wagnalls Co. Price 75 cents. 
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; THE Edinburgh Review for April opens 
with a long and closely reasoned article on 
“The Alaskan Boundary,” from which we gain 
the impression that as the boundary was ig- 
norantly mislaid in the first place, it is not 
probable that it will be certainly discovered 
by any information from the original so-called 

landmarks. On the subject of Archeology 
we have a good article entitled, “Cappadocian 
Discoveries,” showing by a review of several 
recent books how “from the earliest ages, the 
influence of Babylonian civilization extended 
far west into Syria and Asia Minor, preceding 
iin these regions by many centuries the tem- 
porary influence of Egypt.” From time to 
time many thoroughly interesting astronom- 
ieal articles have appeared in this Review, 
and one of the best of them will be found in 
this number, on “The Evolution of the Stars:” 
An article that must interest Americans now 
more than it would have done a few years ago 
is that on “The Partition of the Western 
Pacific.” The life of that dashing cavalier 
of the Civil Wars in England, Prince Rupert, 
is very well sketched in “Alexander Leslie 
and Prince Rupert.” A rather heavy article 
on “Great Britain and South Africa” closes 
this number, in which there are several other 
interesting articles which we have not men- 
tioned. 


ONE of the best political papers of the 
season is the one on “Canada and Sir John 
Macdonald” in The Quarterly : Review for 
April. Sir John Macdonald was worthy to 
rank among the great statesmen of the cen- 
tury. He was an empire builder, and not 
only accomplished the unification and expan- 
sion of the Dominion of Canada, but was the 
foremost promoter, if not in fact the author, 
of that policy of British Imperialism which 
now dominates the thoughts of Englishmen 
at home and in the colonies. An excellent 
paper in appreciation of the character and 
life-work of the late John Ruskin will de- 
light the many admirers of another great man 
of the nineteenth century. The development 
of Ruskin from the prince of art critics into 
an ardent social reformer is well sketched, 
and is shown to have been entirely consistent. 
“Churchmen, Scholars, and Gentlemen” is an 
entertaining article concerning several great 
men in the Church of England who have now 

one to their rest. The late Archbishop Ben- 
son is the principal dignitary whose life is 
_ reviewed, and with him are associated the late 

Bishop Durnford of Chichester, and Deans 
Church, Goulburn, Liddell, Merivale, and Mil- 
man. The periodical re-fighting of the battle 
of Waterloo which English magazines enjoy, 
is given us in a review of Sir Herbert Max- 
well’s Life of the Duke of Wellington. 


Tue Century retains, and apparently al- 
ways will retain, its place in the foreground of 
the world’s magazines. The May number con- 
tinues Mr. John Morley’s scholarly papers on 
the subject of Oliver Cromwell. Mr. Morley’s 
success in these papers is not due to the fact 
that he has unearthed new material, nor is 
his standpoint at all times satisfactory. He 
- thas succeeded, however, in writing the history 
in discriminating style, and makes the events 
seem real if not reasonable. Mr. Hrnest Seton- 
Thompson concludes his series on _ the 
National Zoo in which his illustrative draw- 
- ing has been of fully as great interest as has 
his description. Clara Morris has a timely 

Word of Warning to Young Actresses, in 
which, however, she denies that the profession 


of the actress is unique among callings in its 
temptations, but warns young actresses as to 


Z what forms temptations sometimes assume. 
_ Dr. Weir Mitchell’s serial is continued, and 
_ Richard Whiteing contributes a short story. 
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Ir WE have not regularly called attention 
to the charms of the New England Magazine, 
it is not because of any lack of charms in its 
makeup. The May number opens with a 
frontispiece illustration of William Ellery 
Channing, as a foretaste of a paper on Unitar- 
ianism in America, by George Willis Cooke. 
The Rev. Geo. W. Shinn, D.D., a well known 
priest of our communion, treats on the subject 
of the Founding of Small Hospitals, in which 
he shows how the blessings of complete hos- 
pitals need not be confined to large cities, but 
may be extended to small places as well, as 
they frequently have been of late years. The 
workings of the Dayton Soldiers’ Home are 
described, there is a paper on The Original 
Shaker Communities in New England, and 
various short stories of general excellence. 


Tue handsomest of the magazines is al- 
ways The Magazine of Art, with its photo- 
gravure frontispiece. The May number con- 
tains a notable paper on Danish Ari, a sub- 
ject which has not been overdone in treat- 
ment. There is a study of the work of Mr. 
Clifford Harrison under the suggestive title, 
Lines in Pleasant Places. To our mind, a 
large part of the interest of the magazine 
centers in its regular departmens descriptive 
of Recent Acquisitions to English Galleries. 
We have studied especially a reproduction of 
a drawing of a Greek Acolyte, lately placed 
in the City Art Gallery, Birmingham, and 
regret that authority is not quoted for the 
vestments depicted. 


Our congratulations are extended to our 
Chicago contemporary, The Dial, on the occa- 
sion of their twentieth anniversary number, 
dated for May. By a judicious and unbiased 
criticism of current literature, The Dial has 
become perhaps the most trusted of the liter- 
ary reviews of this country. Under the head 
of Tributes from our Friends, this issue con- 
tains well earned enconiums and congratula- 
tions from a long series of the literary men 
of this country. 


THERE are papers of value in the Church 
Eclectic for May. The Rev. Geo. H. Me- 
Knight, D.D., opens with a discussion of Form 
and Spirit, by which terms he distinguishes 
the objective and the subjective in religion, 
and considers the relations between the two. 
Dr. F. J. Hall contributes a careful paper on 
The Christian Sacrifice, in which he discusses 
the nature of the sacrifice of the Holy Euchar- 
ist. He examines the popular Roman teach- 
ing prior to the Council of Trent, which is 
condemned by our 3lst Article, and distin- 
guishes that popular teaching from the 
formal voice of the Church. The gist of his 
conclusions as to the true nature of the sacri- 
fice is expressed in these words: “The Euchar- 
ist is therefore a proper Sacrifice, since it is 
an effective oblation of ourselves, in which 
these propitiary conditions which are neces- 
sary to make it acceptable are fulfilled ;” the 
offering of ourselves being in union with and 
inseparable from, the sacrifice of Christ. In 
happy terms he shows both the analogy and 
the distinction between the earthly and the 
heavenly oblations. Archdeacon F. W. Tay- 
lor revives the memory of an old English 
commentator on the Prayer Book, in John 
Boys, Dean of Canterbury (d. about 1625). 
His literary work is chiefly interesting as 
dating from a day when the English Church 
was not strong in devotional or exegetical 
writers. Other papers in the same issue are 
of general though somewhat uneven value. 
Published at 285 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Tue Contemporary Review for April opens 
with a remarkable article on Some Lessons of 
the Transvaal’ War, by the military critic, 
Jean de Bloch, in which he shows that the 
conditions of modern warfare haye rendered 
obsolete the old, tactics,'and given the defence 
an immense advantage over the attack. , He 
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thinks that any continental army would have 
experienced the same difficulties in South 
Africa that have befallen the British, and 
that they would not be likely to overcome 
them any more readily than the latter, unless 
they could perform miracles. “Ten Years in 
Johannesburg,” by William Hosken, chairman 
of the Uitlander Council and of the Johannes- 
burg Chamber of Commerce, gives us the story 
—or part of it—of the oppression of the Uit- 
landers by the Boer Oligarchy. It would be 
well for Americans to inform themselves 
further in regard to the facts of the matter 
before they commit themselves unreservedly 
to the championship of the Pretoria govern- 
ment, Sigmund Munz writes an interesting 
article on The Next Pope, gossipy and neces- 
sarily inconclusive. A second article on 
Monastic Orders up to Date, by E. Saint- 
Genix, in which he shows in detail how 
orphan girls are “sweated” for the sole bene- 
fit of the religious orders, and otherwise very 
badly mistreated, is exceedingly unpleasant 
reading, and discloses a condition of affairs in 
France and on the Continent that calls loudly 
for redress. 


THE current number of the Atlantic 
Monthly contains three articles each of which 
deplores a characteristic of national life and 
pleads for the necessity of a drastic reform. 
In a strong paper entitled, Nations and the 
Decalogue, Mr. H. D. Sedgwick, Jr., deals with 
the momentous question whether it is possible 
for national affairs to be conducted according 
to the same standards of right as those of 
individuals. His argument that what is 
wrong for one man is wrong for a corpora- 
tion or government, strikes the right note in 
the great cry for reform which is heard in the 
world to-day. In a humorous sketch of a 
Nation in a Hurry, Mr. Eliot Gregory laments 
our needless haste as compared to the placid 
manner of living on the other side of the 
Atlantic. School Reform is the title of the 
third article, which is by Prof. Miinsterberg 
of Harvard, and there again the contrast 
between American and European methods is 
drawn, and to our disadvantage. What we 
need, the author says, is less elective work, 
teachers who are more enthusiastic and better 
prepared, and a more perfect correspondence 
between discipline in school and at home. 
Among the lighter contributions this month, 
we would call special attention to The Début 
of Patricia, by Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
and a charming out-of-door paper entitled, 
May in Franconia, by Mr. Bradford Torrey. 
The whole number is exceedingly good. 


Tur Campaign in Natal is the title of the 
leading article in the May Fortnightly, a 
masterly resumé of the plans, methods, and 
failures of the army under General Buller in 
South Africa. Although unsparing in his 
criticisms, the writer admits that his wisdom 
being that which comes after the event, it is 
easy for him to find the causes of failure. 
These he holds to be the disregard of such 
Napoleonic maxims as, “An army should have 
but one line of operations,’ and “Flank 
marches should be as short and in as brief a 
time as possible,” and also the overburdening 
of the troops with baggage, and the want of 
more and longer ranging guns. But the main 
cause of the reverse, he says, is England’s 
obsolete system of infantry training and lead- 
ing. While the independent Boer burgher 
instinctively becomes his own leader when 
oceasion requires, the English private stands 
waiting for orders which may never come even 
under fire. Such tactics were entirely out of 
place in Natal, and their observance was one 
of the strongest reasons for the failure of 
General Buller. Of the other articles, three 
have to do with South Africa, while’ one, 
called forth probably by the recent events in 
Court life, is on a Royal Visit to Ireland— 
that of George IV. in the early part of this 
century. 


. 
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\< Uncle~Pan»x 


' By EMILY PARET ATWATER. 


CHAPTER IL. 
(: begun, the new friendship between Virginia and Uncle 


Pan flourished. Miss Pettiman remonstrated, strongly: at 

first, then more feebly when she saw remonstrances were 
useless. It seemed such a strange thing that a girl as well 
“raised” as Virginia should want to sit upstairs in a dismal 
attic, and listen to a simple old man play the fiddle. She was 
sure that the Major, who was so punctilious in such things, and 
the others too, would feel very much hurt’ at her desertion. 
‘The Major” was Miss Pettiman’s pattern of perfection, and she 
never lost an opportunity of extolling his virtues. 

“Uncle Pan is not a simple old man,” cried Virginia indig- 
nantly. “He is just as clever as he can be in his own way, and 
makes such quaint remarks. And besides, Miss Mattie, you 
know he’s awfully old, old enough to be my father, and there 
can’t be the least thing out of the way in my going up once in a 
while to hear his music. You are so kind-hearted that I am sure 
you won’t shut me off from this little diversion, and you can 
come up yourself whenever you like.” 

Miss Pettiman shook her head emphatically at this last sug- 
gestion, but somewhat mollified, though not convinced, offered no 
further resistance. 

So the evening musicales in the garret became an almost 
daily feature in the lives of the two new friends. The garret, 
too, had become quite transformed to meet its new requirements. 
As much of the furniture as possible had been piled up out of the 
way, and the floor nicely swept. The once rickety table had 
been carefully mended, and was now adorned with a gay red 
cover, and Virginia’s work-basket, books, and student’s lamp. 
The early spring nights were a little cool, and the lamp made a 
pleasant heat in the long, dark room. 

Here, night after night, the two would sit, Virginia some- 
times reading, sewing, or listening to the violin. Sometimes at 
his request, she would sing the old familiar songs, dear to them 
both—“Home, Sweet Home,” “Way down upon the Swanee 
River,” “In the Sweet By and Bye,” and “My Old Kentucky 
Home,” her pure young voice thrilling her listener through and 
through, and sending the “happy chills” racing madly up and 
down his spine. 


They made a pretty picture of youth and old age sitting 
quietly by the little table, with the soft lamplight shining on 
them, and throwing weird shadows over the bare floor. Pleasant, 
peaceful evenings they were, and many confidences must the old 
furniture have heard, had it been inclined to listen. 

Virginia had no friends in the big city, and won by the old 
man’s sympathy and a gentle chivalry of manner, she told him 
unhesitatingly all her hopes, fears, and longings, and was 
instinctively cheered by so doing. 

Together they planned her career. She was to be a singing 
teacher with a large class of wealthy pupils, and would sing, too, 
in concerts and musicales. Uncle Pan was to have the best seat 
at her concerts, and was to visit her every summer at the old 
home, which would be improved and beautified with her earn- 
ings. 

These day dreams were talked over so often that they soon 
became almost realities; and they would gravely discuss the 
arranging of the house, the prices that the pupils were to be 
charged, and the costume that Virginia was to wear at her first 
concert. 

Uncle Pan’s ideas were, as a rule, radically different from 
hers as to details, but he always yielded gracefully to her opinion, 
as to the costume, it must be confessed, somewhat reluctantly. 
He thought a red and yellow dress would be, as he said, “jess 
fetchin,” for those were his favorite colors. She favored blue 
satin. 


The old man’s personal ambition was more modest. Per- 
suaded by a well-meaning but illogical friend to abandon his 
little cabin and patch of ground in Perkinsyille, where he raised 
his own vegetables and fruit, and by doing odd jobs for the 
neighbors, earned a scanty living, he had come to the El Dorado 
of his dreams, Baltimore, only to find disappointment. The 
erowds bewildered him, the unceasing noise troubled him, the 
hard pavements hurt his ‘feet as, block after block, he tramped 
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the unending streets, vainly seeking the employment which hosts 
of young and able-bodied men had sought before him. 

Too proud to return as a failure, too ignorant for some posi- 
tions, too old for others, he yet persisted in his search, haunting 
wharves, warehouses, stores and offices, asking for any work, no » 
matter how menial, and seeing with despair his small hoard of 
money, the savings of many years, melt swiftly away. 

His fortunes were in this state when Providence, in the 
shape of a warm-hearted and influential lawyer who was touched 
by his story, secured him the position of gate-keeper at one of 
the side entrances of Druid Hill Park. The small salary was to 
him munificent, although it barely sufficed to pay the modest 
sum required for a tiny room on the top floor of Miss Pettiman’s. 
establishment. In fact the sum was more than he could well 
afford, but he had chosen her house as being near the ‘park. 

Yet in spite of all this he managed by rigid economy to lay 
aside a few cents each week toward the amount that was to pay 
his expenses back home, enable him to replenish his cabin, and 
start afresh in his beloved village. 

This was the story which he confided so simply and unecom- 
plainingly to Virginia, and when it was ended the brown eyes 
were suspiciously moist. 

“How much will it take, Uncle Pan?” she asked gently. 

“Well,” he replied, reflectively, “I guess itll take about a 
hundred dollars. That seems like a mighty big sum, but you 
see I sold all my house an’ garden fixin’s, an’ such like truck, an’ 
Tl have to get new ones, besides layin’ in some provisions, get- 
tin’ some clothes, an’ havin’ a little left over for sickness and 
such like. Yes, I reckon it will take all that. I could get along 
fust rate if I had it. There’s lots of odd jobs doin’ in Perkins- 
ville, an’ the neighbors is always kind to me. I shouldn’t suffer 
none. I get mighty homesick sometimes. You see, it’s lone- 
some out to the park. There’s lots of passin’, cars an’ car- 
riages an’ folks, an’ such like, but there ain’t no person to talk 
to, cept to ask a question now an’ then, mebbe. But down in 
Perkinsville ’twas different. I knowed everybody, an’ everybody 
’most knowed me. If folks came along the road by my house 
they’d like as not stop an’ talk, an’ the evenin’s in the sto’ with 
the fellers a-sittin’ round, was mighty sosherable,” and he sighed, 
half unconsciously. 

“One hundred dollars,” murmured Virginia. “That would 
send you back to Perkinsville, and if it were added to what I 
have saved, would take me to Germany. It’s a small amount, 
but I am afraid as hard for each of us to get as a very large one- 
But never mind, Uncle Pan, I have my voice, and my professor 
says I will soon be able to teach, so even if I don’t get the foreign 
training, and the wealthy pupils, you and I will not come to 
want. Who knows, perhaps the wheel of fortune will turn in 
our favor.” 


And so, talking once more happily of the future, neither 
dreamed of the strange events fortune had in store for them. 

The friendship between the two was now deeply rooted. To 
the childless and lonely old man, the young girl with her sweet, 
unaffected nature was the embodiment of all that was pure and 
lovable. Unconsciously to himself, this little country girl with - 
her pretty manners, and her impulsive girlishness, had twined 
herself about his heart strings, until she had blossomed out into 
a beautiful flower that filled his humble life with fragrance. Yet 
he permitted himself no familiarities, and never allowed himself 
to forget that she was a creature of another world than this. 

Virginia’s interest in him had also deepened into affection 
although of a milder sort, and she never dreamed of showing 
condescension to the old man whose beauty of soul could never 
be hidden under his homely form and uncouth speech. That 
their paths in life lay far apart, each knew, and though dreading 
the separation that must come, they comforted themselves with 
the thought that it need not be final. 

Gradually spring slipped away. March and April had long 
since passed; May melted into June, and the days grew steadily 
warmer. The flower beds in the park were now in their full — 
glory of bloom and fragrance, and the full-leaved trees cast cool, 
grateful shadows over the long stretches of smooth, young grass. 


In the city the streets threw off a continual breath of hot air 


from the heated pavements. The yells of hucksters, the rattle 
of carts and carriages, the clang and rush of cars, filled the 
atmosphere like the continual hum, hum of a busy hive. Men 
took off their coats, women sheltered themselves behind sun- 
shades; blinds were closed, awnings appeared, and those who. 
could, forsook the city in search of rest and coolness. Summer,. 
glorious in the country, fearful in the town, had come. Sen 


Wearily, day after day, Uncle Pan plodded to his work. Ma 
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where, seated in the stuffy little box of a house at the gate, with 
his back to the beayty of the park, he faced all day the glare and 
_ bustle of the noisy street. 
Be The garret was frequently deserted now, the violin lay idle 
in its corner, and Virginia and Uncle Pan would often steal out 
in the dusk to a lonely bench in the park, where, screened from 
observation, they would chat, or sit quietly in the friendly dark- 
ness, grateful for the stillness and the cool evening breeze. 
Sometimes they would talk of their old plans, but less hopefully 
_and more longingly. In Virginia’s dreams there was always the 
sound of breaking surf, white-winged ships skimming past, and 
the smell of the salt air from the ocean that she had never seen. 
In his dreams Uncle Pan sat in the open doorway of his 
eabin, the tall poplar throwing its shade over his little yard, the 
chickens clucking about his feet, and in his breast the comfort- 
able sense of freedom, dearer to him than all else, even the young 
girl who sat beside him. 


Virginia drooped in the heat. Unaccustomed to city life, 
she pined for the country air. Then, too, the church where she 
had been singing was soon to be closed for the summer. She 
would not be able to find pupils before fall, and would have to 
draw on her little principal for her maintenance during the 
unemployed time. Her bright, impulsive manner (she was im- 
pulsive to him, though reserved to the other boarders) seemed to 
desert her. She was often sad and preoccupied. 

The old man saw the change and it troubled him. But one 
evening, after an unusually wearisome day, he was cheered by 
seeing her, as she slipped into her chair at dinner, send him a 

“half laughing, half mysterious glance over the border line. 

Miss Pettiman caught the glance, but her frown was not as 
awful as formerly. The Upper Set had become accustomed to 
what they deemed an incomprehensible friendship. .At first 

__they had been properly shocked, and rather inclined to snub the 
girl who had persisted in defying their ideas of convention and 
decorum. But the nine days’ wonder soon subsided, and the 
Major, who never could resist a pretty face, leading the way, the 
others soon took her back into favor. Not that it made much 
difference to Virginia, who obstinately refused to be impressed 
by the superiority of the Upper Set. 

_ As for the Lower Set, they knew little of the matter, for 
Unele Pan was also reserved, when it suited him, and being 
plebeians they were spared, perhaps mercifully, Mrs. Minkins’ 
confidences. ; 

The glance that Virginia sent across the dividing line meant 
plainly, “T have something to tell you,” and Uncle Pan interpret- 
ing it rightly, hastily gulped down his dinner, and hurried up to 
the garret where Virginia soon joined him. 

“T have got a treat for you,” she cried joyously, as soon as 
she entered. “Look there!” and she thrust into his hand a bit 
of pasteboard. 

“Tt’s a ticket; a ticket to a concert at Dellwood, which Miss 
Mattie says is a fashionable suburb just outside of Baltimore. 
And you’re to go! Professor Fiske, my teacher, gave it to me. 
Tt cost two dollars, and it’s going to be a very swell affair. You 

must go; the music will be splendid.” 
; As she rattled away, jumbling up her sentences in her 
excitement, Uncle Pan stood and glared at her in bewilderment. 

“But Miss Veginny,” he gasped, “I can’t take it. It’s yours. 
You must use it yourself. They wouldn’t let me in. Id be 
turned out sure.” 

“No you wouldn’t,” she said emphatically. “You have as 
- good a right to get in as anyone, if you have a ticket. And it’s 
' easy enough to get to the place. The car right at the door will 
earry you, and you must put on your best clothes and look nice. 
I don’t want to go very much, and I couldn’t if I did, because I 
have not a single'thing to wear!” And with this feminine argu- 
ment she silenced his protestations, and hurried him off to dress. 

When Uncle Pan reached the large hall at Dellwood where 


the concert was to take place, it was past eight o’clock, and the 


room was already crowded with women in handsome gowns, and 
He felt very festive himself in his Sun- 
. day suit, and his white necktie with the big red spots tied in a 
© eareful bow under his chin. His pride in this article of apparel 
was so great that Virginia had not the heart to US his wear- 
ing it. 
‘The hall was brilliantly lighted, and the buzz of conversa- 
tion filled the air, which was heavy with the scent of flowers. 
Every seat being occupied, Uncle Pan took his station in a 
‘corner near the door, and watched the sparkle of jewels, the rich 


y interest, until the music began. 
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gowns, and the white shoulders of the women, with absorbing 
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Then there ensued an hour and a half of complete happiness 
for the music-loving old man. It was his first concert, and the 
“happy chills” were in full evidence. He drank in the songs 
eagerly (though inwardly declaring that none of the voices were 
as good as Virginia’s), laughed delightedly at the few comical 
selections, and joined in the applause so vigorously that his 
hands were blistered. The few violin solos thrilled him un- 
speakably, and more than once the tears ran unheeded down his 
rough cheeks. 

So absorbed was he that he did not even perceive the fixed 
gaze of a young, pretty, and richly-dressed woman, who was 
seated near him, and was regarding him with amused interest. 


‘eg \< Ghe “<< 


Family Fireside 


CURIOUS CUSTOMS OF OLD ENGLAND. 


By Frances M. Smiru. 


ns: ancient and curious customs still linger in obscure 
nooks and corners of England, the people still clinging to 
those which habit and usage have established. They are deeply 
rooted in the affections, and enshrined in religious ceremonial, 
many being preserved by law. Some of these customs owe their 
origin to pagan beliefs and superstitions, and have no other 
reason for their existence than the wild legends of Scandinavian 
mythology. 

Most of the local time-honored customs of old England are 
connected with the Church’s: calendar, the Church always being 
the centre of the life of a village; the social amusements and 
holiday observances being associated with the principal feasts 
and festivals of the Church. Fairs are still held in most places 
on the festival of the saint to whom the parish church is dedi- 
cated. Christmas, Easter, Ascension Day, and Whitsuntide, 
bring with them their accustomed modes of popular celebration. 

For example, on Ascension Day, in some parishes, notably 
Lichfield, the choristers of the Cathedral deck the houses and 
street lamps in the parish of the close with elm-boughs. After 
the midday service, the clergy and choir start in procession from 
the Cathedral, properly vested, the boys carrying small pieces of 
elm, and go round the boundaries of the parish, making a halt at 
eight stations where wells exist, or are said to have existed. At 
each of these stations, the Gospel for the day is read by one of 
the vicars in turn, followed by the singing of one verse of Psalm 
ce. or civ. On re-entering the Cathedral, by the north-west door, 
the verse, “O enter into His gates with praise” is sung, and the 
company gather round the font, where the blessing is given, and 
the boys throw down their elm-boughs. On the same day, a 
bun is given to every unconfirmed child in the parish. 

On May 29, the choir of Durham Cathedral ascend the 
tower and sing three anthems from the three sides of it. This 
custom is as old as the battle of Neville’s Cross, which Queen 
Philippa fought with David I. of Scotland in 1346, when the 
monks shouted masses from the summit of the tower on behalf of 
the Queen. There is a tradition that a choir boy once fell from 
the tower and was killed. _ Hence the choir only sing their 
anthems on the three sides. 

Another custom still observed on May 29, the birthday of 
Charles II., is that of wearing sprigs of young oak in commem- 
oration of the escape of the king, when he hid himself in the 
famous oak at Boscobel, after the battle of Worcester. All who 
cannot show their oak, and thus testify to their loyalty, are pun- 
ished by being struck with nettles. This is in Nottingham- 
shire, where the day is called “Oak and Nettle Day.” 

Royal Oak Day is duly honored at Northampton, which has 
a grateful remembrance of several generous acts of the Stuart 
king. A great fire nearly destroyed the town in 1675, and 
Charles II. gave the citizens a thousand tons of timber out of 
Whittlewood Forest to enable them to rebuild their houses, and 
he also remitted the duty of chimney-money for seven years. 
The corporation attend All Saints’ Church, marching thither in 
procession, followed by all the school-children in the town, the 
boys having gilt oak-apples in their caps. The statue of the 
king near the church is decorated with oaken boughs on this day, 
as well as many of the houses. 

Whitsuntide is a great season for what is called club feasts 
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—feasts given by different fraternity societies. At Bampton, on 
Whitsun Monday, a procession goes round the town, made up as 
follows: a drum and piper; eight morris-dancers, dressed in 
white with their hats decorated with red, white, and blue rib- 
bons; a clown called the “squire,” who carries a money-box; a 
“sword-bearer,” who carries a large cake in a round tin, impaled 
on.asword. The cake is a rich pound cake, and.is decorated, as 
well as the sword, with ribbons. When the dancing begins, bay: 


nae who wishes may taste the cake by applying to the sword- 
earer. 


Among the songs are “Highland Mary,” “Handsome John.” 
“Constant Billy,” “The Willow Tree,” “Bob and-J oan ese, oe 
ging to the Fair,” and “The Bride in Camp.” 

A favorite tune is “The Maid of the Mill’: 


“There’s fifty fair maidens that sport on the g 
I gazed on them well, as you oak ae rei 
But the maid of the mill, the maid of the mill 
The maid of the mill for me. : 
She is straight and tall as a poplar tree, 
Her cheeks are red as a rose; 
She is one of the fairest young girls I see, 
When she’s dressed in her Sunday clothes. 
The maid of the mill, the maid of the mill 
The maid of the mill for me.” 


GRANDFATHER’S CHAIR. 


“I sing the Sofa,” Cowper cried, 

And I, as strange a theme would choose, 
I sing the chair, and ’round it weave 

The thoughts and fancies of my muse. 


An oaken chair, quite dark with age, 
With battered arms and well-worn seat, 

And scars upon the rungs, which tell 
Where oft have rested weary feet. 


The quaint designs of fruit and flower, 
The lion’s head surmounting all, 

The lion’s claws that stood for feet, 
The narrow back so slim and tall. 


O, could that grim old head but speak, 
What wondrous tales it might relate 
Of gray-haired sire, of gentle dame, 
Of youth and age, of small and great. 


Perhaps some whispered tale of love 
Lies safely hid within its ken. 

The lovers now with tottering step 
Or passed beyond the haunts of men. 


What tender lullabies have soothed 
The infant on its mother’s breast, 
As seated in the ancient chair 
She claimed the twilight hour for rest! 


And dear old grandpa, last of all 

His well remembered form I see, 
Reclining when the day was done, 

The children gathered ‘round his knee. 


The ‘children’s hour’ was grandpa’s too, 
’Twas hard to tell which loved it best; 
We're men and women now, and he 
Has gone to his eternal rest. 
ELIZABETH ELLERY KENT. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 


DUSTING HIGHLY-POLISHED FURNITURE. 


THE more highly a surface is polished the more liable it is to 
-show the marks of anything that is#passed over it. The best mate- 
rials for dustcloths are soft, worn silk, worn French flannel, and a 
fine quality of cheesecloth. A damp cloth will cloud the polish of 
furniture and therefore should not be used.—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


DEATH TO MOTHS. 


BENZINE and carbolic acid, one gallon to one ounce, is sure death 
- to moths. But it cannot be used in delicate fabrics, and from its 
inflammable character must be used with great caution. A hand 
atomizer is the easiest way to apply it. 

The fumes of burning camphor gum or sulphur will suffocate 
moth millers. It is a very disagreeable operation, but is so effective 
that any room where they are known to be should be fumigated this 
month. To do this with entire success, remove the contents of trunks 
and wardrobes and hang on backs of chairs, close doors and windows, 
set a panful of water in the middle of the room, at a safe distance 
from all the hangings and furniture; in this place a small iron pot 
half filled with ashes and the camphor; for a room 15 by 18 feet use 
a piece as large as a walnut; saturate with alcohol and set the cam- 
phor on fire. It will burn fiercely at first, but if proper precautions 
are observed there is no danger. Leave the room as soon as you are 
satisfied that your furniture is in no danger of taking fire; allow the 
mass to burn itself out, which it will do in half an hour, open the 

“windows and doors for an hour. 

Moths prefer soiled-to clean garments. The first step toward the 
safety of garments before putting them away is to turn pockets inside 
out, beat all dust, saturate and clean with benzine if necessary. 
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- used for linen pieces. 
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Allow the clothes to hang in the sunlight for several hours. Moths 
hate the light; they work in the dark. 


Bags of various sizes made of seer-sucker and stitched with — 


double seams are safer receptacles of clothing than trunks, and are 
fully equal to expensive cedar chests. 


\ 
HOW TO COOK OATMEAL. 

DovusTLess much of the indifference or repugnance showed by 
many young people towards oatmeal is owing to the lamentable way 
in which it is usually cooked. Unless the cook herself understands 
the process and the reason why, even in families particular in regard 
to diet in other respects, the visitor is served at breakfast with a raw. 
pasty mess, from which a well-bred animal ought to turn in disgust. 
Stirred rapidly into warm, not boiling, water, and pushed back on the 
range to seethe a few minutes, it is then placed on the table, dished 
in fine china and handed round with a bowl of sugar and a jug of 
cream or milk. Then those who are not dainty swaliow the sodden 
mess as if they were taking a dose of medicine, and gladly turn to 
more solid food. 

Briefly listen, matrons of institutions, to the manner in which 
your growing lads and lasses should be served: 

Into a quart of foaming, hissing, boiling water, slowly scatter 
in a handful of meal, be it either oatmeal or any form of delectable 
entire wheat, which may flourish under one or another name. With 
the right hand stir rapidly with a wooden spoon, taking care that the 
water is kept at the boiling point. 

The proportion of meal to water differs with different prepara- 
tions, some taking much more than others. Usually it is one-fourth 
to one-fifth; a trial or two will determine. 
soon as the meal is in the water, cease to stir, and drop in a tea- 
spoonful of salt, which, indeed, may as well be dissolved in the boil- 
ing water first. The cooking must be done in the upper portion of 


the double boiler, which is an indispensible requisite of every family. 


This should be placed on the top of the stove, to bring the water to the 
boiling point. When the lower receptacle is partly filled with boiling 
water, and the upper, containing the meal, placed within and covered, 
it may cook on the top of the hot stove without stirring for an hour 
at least. To stir is to break up the starchy particles and makes it 
difficult to digest, and retards the assimilation of other food. 


HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 

OrncrorH should never be scrubbed, but washed with a soft 
woolen cloth and lukewarm water in which a little milk has been 
mixed. Soap and hot water destroy the pattern and color. 

If the window glass is very dingy, put a little soda in the water, 
but do not let it run on the sash. Dry quickly with old newspaper 
and polish with chamois skin. Wood alcohol is also very good to use 
on very dingy glass. 

Keep sewer pipes, connected with stationary stands, clean and 
wholesome by scalding once a week with boiling water in which wash- 
ing soda has been dissolved, remembering that many a case oi 
diphtheria has been attributed to foul sewer pipes. 

Silver spoons and forks may be kept bright when used daily by 
soaking them in strong borax water for a few hours. The water 
should be at boiling heat when the silver is put in it. 

To remove kerosene oil from a carpet, cover with oatmeal and 
leave for several hours. The oatmeal will absorb the oil. 

If ink has been spilled on a carpet, cover the spot with milk 
immediately, and wipe up without spreading the area of stain. Then 
wash off with soap and water. 

Black pepper in the water will also keep black calico or cambric 
from fading. 

There is much said about the careless handling of matches. 
Those who shut up their houses, or flats, on leaving home for a jour- 
ney, need not give the matches away unless they choose. Slip the box 
under the back lids of the range, and it will keep perfectly dry and 
safe, and no marauding mouse can reach it to start a “spontaneous” 
conflagration. 

Carafes of cut glass look best when cleaned with egg shells. 
Break up the shells, put a handful into hot soapsuds, and pour them 
into the carafe, shaking thoroughly. Use a second suds for rinsing; 
give them a final rinsing in clear water, and they will then look very 
bright and clean. 

Glass dishes, either real cut glass or the pretty imitations which 
cost so little, often become dull and lustreless, in spite of careful 
washings. Cut glass, after constant usage, is often repolished, but 
it is quite possible to give brilliancy, to these articles by cleansing 
them properly. First wash them carefully in warm suds, with a 
cloth, following this with a little brush which will go deep into the 
depressions. When dipping the glass into the suds, do not plump it 
in carelessly, thus inviting cracking, but slide it in sideways. 
the dish is washed, let it drain. First polish with a soft cloth, then 
with chamois. The brilliancy thus gained is astonishing. 

Boiling water ought never to be poured over tea trays, japanned 
goods and the like, because it cracks the varnish. Wash rather with 
warm water, a soft sponge, and very little soap. Sweet oil is good 
for taking out marks made by hot things. : 


After ironing carving cloths and doilies, roll them around a : 


smooth stick or roll of paper instead of folding them. Centre-pieces, 
if embroidered, must not be rolled tightly. 


Whatever it may be, as _~ 


When — 


Heavy irons should be 
¢e * * ¥ vip 
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Church Calendar. 


1—Tuesday. SS. Philip and James (Red). 
2—Wednesday (White). 4 

“ 4—Friday. Fast. 

_“ 6—8d Sunday after Easter (White). 

“ 11—Friday. Fast. 
« “ 138—4th Sunday after Haster (White). 

“ 18—Friday. Fast. 

. “ 20—5th Sunday (Rogation) after Baster. 

(White). 

““ 21—Monday. Rogation Day. Fast. (Violet). 
'“ 22—Tuesday. Rogation Day. Fast. (Violet). 
““ 23—Wednésday. Rogation Day. Fast. (Vio- 
sols let). (White at Evensong). 

“ 24—Thursday. Ascension Day (White). 

“« 25—Friday. Fast. 

“ 27—Sunday after Ascension (White). 


Personal Mention. 


Tum Rey. WituiAM BH. ALLEN, of Allendale, 
N. J., has accepted an election to St. James’ 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., and will take charge 
of the parish on June ist, for a three years’ 
service. 


May 


Tun Rey. EDGAR CAMPRBELL resigns his charge 
of St. Peter’s Church, Phoenixville, Pa., June 
16th, and will engage in missionary work in 
South Dakota. 


Tun Rev. H. M. Carr, D.D., rector of Grace 
Church, Chanute, Kans., resigns his charge June 
1st, and will remove to Parsons, Kans., where he 
will look after property interests for a time. 


THe address of the Rev. Hnnry B. CORNWELL, 
D.D., rector emeritus of the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Brooklyn, N. Y., has been changed to 
“The Leslie,’ 172 Grand Street, Newburgh, N. Y. 


_ THe Rey. Dr. Roperr A. Hpwarps, of Phila- 
delphia, who had charge of St. Peter’s, Balti- 
more, during the vacancy in the rectorship, has 
accepted a call to the chaplaincy of the English 
Church at Carlsbad, Germany. 


Tue address of the Rev. Paut RocgErs FIsH 
is changed from Brooklyn to 84 Foxhall Ave., 
Kingston, N. Y. 


Ton Rey. Lewis P. FRANKLIN, rector of St. 
John’s Church, Clyde, N. Y., has received a 
unanimous call to St. John’s Church, Auburn, 
be Rae 


Tur Rev. Atpx. GALT, rector of St. James’ 
parish, Anne Arundel county, has received a call 
to St. Margaret’s Church, North Severn, Md. 
Mr. Galt, accompanied by Mr. Theodore Corner, 
one of the vestrymen, recently went to the parish 
to acquaint himself with the surroundings. He 
has not intimated whether or not he would ac- 
cept. 

THe address of the Rev. Hpnry H. Haynes 
is to be changed from San Mateo, Calif., to 
Tilton, N. H. Ce yh 


Tur Rev. Jussm Hiaains has accepted the 
charge (until October 1st) of the recently or- 
ganized Church of the Advent, Cape May, N. J. 
Please address accordingly. 


Tun Rey. Davin Howarp, of the Diocese of 
Easton, has declined a call to ‘Phoenixville, Pa. 


TH Rey. Frepprick C. JHWHLL has resigned 
the rectorship of Zion parish, Oconomowoc, Wis., 
and accepted a call to Christ Church, Pottstown, 
Pa. 

Tup Rey. Henry Mackay, for ten years rec- 
tor of Christ Church, Boonville, Mo., has re- 
signed in consequence of deafness. His address 
after June 15th will be Las Vegas, N. M. 


Tum address of the Rev. Marcus H. Martin 
is changed to 1156 S. Flower St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Tur address of the Rev. EpmuND A. NEVILLE 
is changed from Water Valley, Miss., to West 
Plains, Mo. 


_ Tun Rey. THomas W. Nickwrson, Jr., began 
his duties as rector of St. Stephen’s Church, 
Pittsfield, Mass., on May 6th. 


ON HIS ordination, which will soon take 
place, Mr. Gnorcn RATHBONE OLIVER, a graduate 
of Harvard College, who was a student of law 
under the Hon. Joseph Choate, now American 
Ambassador to Great Britain, will become assist- 


ant at St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia. 


Tym Rey. H. B. PHevrs has resigned his work 
at Central Islip, L. I., and will have charge of 


the mission at Barrytown, N. Y. 


The Living Church. 


THE Rey. Fnuix H. PicKwortH enters on 
May 27th upon the rectorship of St. Mark’s 
Church, Anamosa, Iowa. 


TuHp Rey. THEODORE SEDGWICK, of Williams- 
town, Mass., has been tendered the charge of the 
parish of St. John the Evangelist, St. Paul. We 
understand he has also an appointment as Dean 
of the Cathedral, Cincinnati, Ohio, under con- 
sideration. ~ 


Tue Rev. WILLIAM T. SNbAD has resigned the 
rectorship of Christ Church, Aspen, Colo., and 
accepted that of St. Luke’s Church, Richmond, 
Va. He will enter upon his duties the third Sun- 
day in June. Please address accordingly. 


Tun address of the Rey. A. OvnRTON TARRANT 
is to be changed from 300 McClellan Avenue to 
260 Hibbard Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Tue Rev. C. H. B. TurnnuR, rector of Trinity 
Church, Natchez, Miss., will travel for a time in 
Europe. ; 

Tup Rey. Dr. WM. CopPpLEY WINSLOW, of Bos- 
ton, has been elected an honorary member of the 
Colorado Historical Society. 


ORDINATIONS. 
PRIESTS. 

SoutH CAROLINA. On Friday, May 11th, at 
St. Thaddeus’ Church, Aiken, the Rev. W. P. 
WITSELL and the Rey. C. W. Boyp, by the Bishop 
of the Diocese. 


SouUTHDRN VIRGINIA. On Saturday, May 
12th, the Rey. T. S. RusspLu, by the Bishop of 
the Diocese, in Immanuel Church, Bristol. The 
candidate was presented by the Rey. R. HB. Boy- 
kin, and a strong sermon on The Office of a 
Priest was preached by the Rey. Dr. Logan. 


DBACONS. 
Curcaco.—On the Fifth Sunday after Easter, 
at the Cathedral, WILLIAM H. BLISS, FRPDPRICK 


W. Barker, OTHO W. GromMoLL, Gustav LJos- 
TROM, and WILLIAM W. FLEErwoop. 


DIED, 


KINnGSLEY.—WHntered into rest, at Nantucket, 
Mass., May 11th, 1900, Mary Barnny, beloved 
wife of Sanford A. Kin@suery, in the 72nd year 
of her age. 

“Vouchsafe her light and rest, peace and re- 
freshment, joy and consolation, in Paradise, in 
the companionship of Saints ‘and loved ones gone 
before,’ in the presence of Christ, in the ample 
folds of Thy great love.” 

RANDALL.—On Sunday, May 13th, 1900, at 
Meriden, Conn., the Rey. Hmanry CLAY RANDALL, 
aged 74 years. 


Srppu.—On April 30th, 1900, at Christ 
Church Rectory, Newton; N. J., FLORPNCH ELIZA- 
BETH, daughter of the Rey. Charles L. and Flor- 


ence L. Sruni, aged 2 years and 3 months. 


“There’s a home for little children 
Above the bright blue sky.” 


Wrigut.—On Thursday, May 17th, 1900, at 
Freehold, N. J., the Rev. WILLIAM EDGAR 
Wriacut, late rector of St. Peter’s parish, Free- 
hold. 

“Grant him, O Lord, eternal rest, and may 
light perpetual shine upon him.” 


OFFICIAL NOTICES, 
GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
PROGRAMMD FOR COMMENCHMENT WEDK. 


Saturday, May 26. 38 to 6 Pp. M., General recep- 
tion of the Alumni and friends of the Sem- 
inary in Hoffman Hall, to view the new build- 


ings. Tea will be served at five o’clock. 
Monday, May 28. 8 Pp. M., Baccalaureate Sermon 


in the Chapel by the Rt. Rey. A. N. Little- 

john, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Long Island. 

Tuesday, May 29. 2 Pp. M., Annual meeting of 
the trustees. 8 to 10 P. m., Reception in the 
Deanery. 

Wednesday, May 30. 7 a. M., Holy Communion. 
8:30 a. M., Morning Prayer. 9:30 A. M., 
Dedication of Hoffman and Higenbrodt Halls 
in Hoffman Hall. Address in the Chapel by 
the Rey. Morgan Dix, D.D., D.C.L., rector of 
Trinity Church. 11 a. m., Commencement 
Exercises in the Chapel. 1:30 P. M., Com- 
mencement Dinner in Hoffman Hall. 

The Alumni, Trustees, and Clergy are re- 
quested to meet in the Library for the Dedica- 
tion and Commencement Exercises at 9:15 and 
10:45 a. M. The Clergy will kindly bring their 


| robes. ; 


As the completion of these new buildings is a 
marked era in the history of the Seminary, it is 
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hoped that there will be a large gathering of the 
friends of the Institution. 
Evcane Aug. HorrMan, 
Dean. 


NASHOTAH. 

THE Commencement exercises of Nashotah 
House will be held on Thursday, May 31. There 
will be a celebration of the Holy Bucharist at 
10:30. The Rey. Robert Ritchie, rector of St. 
James the Less, Philadelphia, will preach the 
Commencement sermon. 

The train leaves Milwaukee on the C. M. & 
St. P. at 7:45 a. M. 

All the Alumni, clergy and friends of the 
House are most cordially invited. 


RETREAT AT KEMPER HALL, 

The Annual Retreat at Kemper Hall, for As- 
sociates and other ladies, will begin with Vespers 
on Tuesday evening, June 19th, closing with 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist on Saturday, 
June 23d, the Rev. Fr. Osborne, S.S.J.E., con- 
ductor. 

Ladies wishing to attend will please notify 
the Sister Superior. 


APPEALS, 

THe rector and vestry of Christ Church, City 
of Mexico, appeal to the readers of THr LIVING 
CHuRcH for donations to help them to pay off 
the heavy burden of debt upon the building. The 
Hnglish-speaking colony here, for whose needs 
this church exists, is not by any means a wealthy 
one. Christ Church, which is the only church 
in the city where the services of the Episcopal 
Church are held in the English language, is en- 
tirely supported by voluntary contributions. 

Donations towards this object will be grate- 
fully acknowledged by 

RosBeRT TILBROOK, 
Hon. Sec. of Christ Church Vestry, 
Avenida Madrid, No. 53, Mexico, D. F. 
May 138, 1900, 


TH DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
Socimty, the Church Missions House, 281 
Fourth Ave., New York. Officers: RiaHt Rev. 
THomMAs M. CuarK, D.D., president; Rr. Rv. 
WILLIAM CROSWELL Doann, D.D., vice-presi- 
dent; Rnv. ARTHUR S. LuoypD, D.D., general sec- 
retary; Ry. JOSHUA KIMBHR, associate secre- 
tary; Mr. JoHN W. Woon, corresponding secre- 
tary; Ruy. Rosprrt B. Kimpor, local secretary; 
Mr. Goren C. THOMAS, treasurer; Mr. DH. WAL- 
THR ROBHRTS, assistant treasurer. 

This society comprehends all persons who are 
members of this Church. It is the Church’s 
established agency for the conduct of general 
missionary work. At home this work is in 
seventeen missionary districts, in Porto Rico, 
and in forty-three dioceses; and includes that 
among the negroes in the South, and the In- 
dians. Abroad, the work includes the missions 
in Africa, China, and Japan; the support of the 
Church in Haiti; and of the presbyter named by 
the Presiding Bishop to counsel and guide the 
workers in Mexico. The society also aids the 
work among the English-speaking people in Mex- 
ico, and transmits contributions designated for 
the other work in that country. 

The Society pays the salaries and traveling 
expenses of twenty-two missionary Bishops, and 
the Bishop of Haiti; 1,630 other missionaries 
depend in whole or in part for their support 
upon the offerings of Church people, made 
through this Society. There are many schools, 
orphanages, and hospitals at home and abroad 
which but for the support that comes through 
the Society, would of necessity be abandoned. 

The amount required to meet all appropria- 
tions for this work to the end of the fiseal year, 
September 1, 1900, is $630,000. For this sum 


‘the Board of Managers must depend upon the 


voluntary offerings of the members of the 
Church. Additional workers, both men and 
women, are constantly needed to meet the in- 
creasing demands of the work (both at home 
and abroad). 

The Spirit of Missions is the official monthly 
magazine—$1 a year. All information possible 
concerning, the Society’s work will be furnished 
on application. 

Remittances should be made to Mr. Gzuoren 
C. THOMAS, treasurer. 3 

All other official communications should be 
addressed to the Board of Managers, Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave., New York. . 

Legal title (for use in making wills): TH 
DomusTic AND FornianN Missionary Socipry 
OF THH PROTESTANT HPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THH 
UnitTep STatTHs OF AMBRICA. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


The Dial of Prayer. Devotions for Every 
Hour for Those Who Wish to Live Near to 
God. By the Rey. W. C. E. Newbolt, M.A., 
Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. 1900. 


ADVANCE PUBLISHING CO. 


To Pay the Price. By Siles R. Hocking, Au- 
thor of Where Duty Lies, ete. 1900. Cloth, 
75 cents. Paper, 25 cents. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Forges & Co.). 

Doctrine and Doctrinal Disruption. Being an 
Examination of the Intellectual Position of 
the Church of England. By W. H. Mallock, 
Author of Avristocracy and Evolution, ete. 
1900. Price, $3.50. 


(Through Des 


Village Sermons in Outline. 
ton John Anthony Hort, 
Hulsean Professor and Lady Margaret’s 
Reader in Divinity in the University of 
Cambridge. 1900. Price, $1.75. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 

Forges & Co.). 

The Burden of Christopher. 
verse. 1900. Price, $1.50. 


By the late Fen- 
D.D., Sometime 


(Through Des 


By Florence Con- 


The Living Church. 


A Oritical History of the Evolution of Trin- 


itarianism. And its Outcome in the New 
Christology. By Levi Leonard Paine, Waldo 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Ban- 


gor Theological Seminary. 1900. Price, 
$2.00. 
Love in a Cloud. A Comedy in Filigree. By 
Arlo Bates. 1900. Price, $1.50. 
HARPER & BROTHERS (Through Des Forges 
& Co.). 


George Washington. 
lustrated by Howard Pyle. 


The Tenant of Wildfell Hall. By Anne Bronté 
(Acton Bell). Haworth Edition. With an 
Introduction by Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 
Illustrated. 1900. $1.75. 

A. J. HOLMAN & CO. 

Life Triumphant. A Study of the Nature, 
Origin, and Destiny of Man. By John LH. 
Read, Assistant Editor of the Columbian 


By Woodrow Wilson. Il- 
1900. 


Cyclopedia. With an Introduction by Rev. 
Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D., LL.D. Illus- 
trated. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 

John Francois Millet. A Collection of Fifteen 
Pictures and a Portrait of the Painter, with 
Introduction and Interpretation. By Estelle 
M. Hurll. 


Y ©Ohe Church at 


ALABAMA, 
R. H. Witmer, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


New Rectory at Mobile. 


Bips have been received for the erection 
of a new rectory for Christ Church, Mobile. 


ALASKA, 
P. T. Rown, Miss. Bp. 


Church Consecrated at Sitka, 


On Easter Day the Bishop consecrated St. 
Peter’s Church, Sitka, with joyful services. 
The church was beautifully decorated with 
plants and ferns, and a large congregation 
had gathered. The corner stone was laid on 
St. Peter’s day of last year and the first ser- 
vices were held on the Sunday before Advent. 
Consecration, however, was delayed until vari- 
ous articles of memorial furniture might be 
received and put in place. The list of memo- 
rials is a long one, including an altar of oak 
given by the California branch of the Wo- 
man’s Auxiliary; a communion service given 
by Miss Mary Rhinelander King of New 
York; an eagle lectern given by Mrs. J. M. 
Codman of Brookline, Mass.; an altar cross 
of brass from Dean and Mrs. Cox of Garden 
City, L. I,; a writing desk of oak given by the 
Los Angeles branch of the Woman’s Auxili- 
ary; a sanctuary lamp In Memoriam from 
Mrs. Rowe and Cyril and Leo Rowe of Sitka; 
end many other memorials. The church it- 
self is the gift of a Church woman in New 
York, who visited Sitka in 1897, the lot hay- 
ing been purchased by subscriptions collected 
by the women of Sitka.’ The plans were the 
gift of Mr. Geo. C. Thomas, Philadelphia. 


CALIFORNIA, 
Wo. F. NicHous, D.D., Bishop. 


Death of Rev. L. D. Mansfield. 


Tue death of the Rev. L. DeLos Mansfield, 
of this Diocese, occurred at the home of his 
son-in-law, Capt. W. H. Coffin, U. S. A., at 
the government reservation at Ft. Hamilton, 
Brooklyn. Mr. Mansfield was born at Rod- 
man, N. Y., in 1821, and was educated at 
Oberlin College. In his early life he was a 
Presbyterian minister, but came into the 
Church as a result of study, and was ordained 
to the diaconate in 1878 by Bishop Whittle. 
He was in charge of the church at Benecia, 


Calif., from 1878 to 1885, coming to Chicago 
in the latter year, in which Diocese he held 
several missionary appointments. It was in 
1886 that he was advanced to the priesthood 
by Bishop McLaren. He was rector of Grace 
Church, Tucson, Arizona, from 1890 to 1892; 
and of Christ Church, San Jose, Calif., from 
1892 to 1895, and after that was missionary 
at Monterey in the same Diocese. Mr, Mans- 
field was in New York in attendance at the 
Missionary Conference and contracted a cold 
which developed into pneumonia. He leaves 
a wife, two. sons, and a daughter. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK. 
F. D. Huntineron, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D., Bishop. 
Memorial Pulpit—Sudden Illness of Archdeacon 
J.S. Russell—Woman’s Auxiliary—Brother- 
hood S. A, ; 


A NEW pulpit as a memorial of the Rey. 
J. F. Taunt,.a former rector, has been or- 
dered for Zion Church, Greene, and is ex- 
pected by Trinity Sunday. The Bishop vis- 
ited this parish (the Rey. H. E. Hubbard, 
rector) May 10th, and confirmed 14 persons. 
Of this class 9 were men, of whom 6 were 
heads of families. 


WHILE attending a meeting of the Wo- 
man’s Auxiliary of the 4th District in Syra- 
cuse on May 15th, Archdeacon Russell of 
Lawrenceville, Va., was taken seriously ill. 
He became unconscious and was removed to 
the House of the Good Shepherd. He was 
affected by the extreme heat, and at last 
accounts was slowly improving. 


THe anyqual meetings of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary and the Junior Auxiliary of the 
Diocese were well attended at St. John’s, 
Oneida, May 17 and 18. Interesting reports 
were made by the officers and plans were dis- 
cussed for the next year. Rev. W. D. Man- 
ross announced a gift of $600 through a 
Churehwoman of the Diocese for an industrial 
building to be erected on the Onondaga Indian 
Reservation. Addresses by Mr. Manross and 
his wife, and the Rev. A. D. Gring of the 
Japan mission, were most interesting and 
profitable. About 70 delegates of the W. A. 
were present, and 30 Juniors. Mrs. E. L. 
Knickerbocker, President, and Mrs. F. H. 
Westcott, Junior Superintendent, presided. 
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PAMPHLETS. 


Christian Studies. Two Letters to the New York 
Sun. By Ivan Panin. Price, 15 cts. 


A Medico-Religious Charity. The Guild of Mercy. 
By W. Thornton Parker, M.D., Westboro, Mass. 


Submitted for Consideration 
M. Clark, D.D., Presiding 
1900. 


A Grave Question. 
to the Rt. Rev. T. 
Bishop. By Bartholomew Ravenswood. 


Phillips Brooks. A Memory of the Bishop. An 
Impression of the Man. A Study of the 
Preacher. With a Digest of his Theological 
Teachings. By Edward Abbott, Rector of St. 
James’ Parish, Cambridge, Mass. 1900. 


Anti-Imperialistic Conference. Philadelphia, 
February 22-23, 1900. Speech of Dr. Leverson. 
In the Name of Liberty. ; 

A Holy Temple. Words to Young Men on Purity. 
By F. B. Meyer, B. A., Minister of Christ 
Church, Westminster, London. 5 cts. 

Year Book of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations of North America. 1900. 

Eighth Annwal Conference of Church Clubs of 
the United States, Friday, February 23, 1900, 
at New Orleans, Louisiana. 


THE N. Y. State Convention of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew at Utica was well attended 
by 200 delegates, and the programme as pub- 
lished was followed. The Rey. W. W. Bellin- 
ger delivered a stirring charge and the vener- 
able Bishop Huntington delivered a most 
thoughtful sermon with remarkable vigor. <A 
large number attended the devotional service 
Saturday evening and the corporate commun- 
ion Sunday morning. Mr. F. L. Lyman, presi- 
dent, conducted the business sessions and vari- 
ous conferences were held under different lead- 
ers. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA. 
ErHEeLBERT TALBOT, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
Service in Memory of Dr. Angell—New Prop- 

etty at Steelton. 


A MEMORIAL service was held recently at 
St. Stephen’s Church, Harrisburg, in memory 
of the late Rev. Dr. Thos. B. Angell, who was 
for 11 years rector of the parish and died in 
Jan. last. After evening prayer a memorial 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. H. L. 
Jones, an intimate friend of Dr. Angell. Sey- 
eral of the Diocesan clergy were present at 
the service. f 


Tue parish of Trinity Church, Steelton, 
has obtained the option on a desirable plot of 
ground which may be purchased for the erec- 
tion of a new church, or possibly the present 
church building may be removed to that loca- 
tion. 


CHICAGO. 
Wo. BE. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
CHas. P, ANDERSON, Bp. Coadj. 
Coming Events—Daughters of the King—City 
Items—Northeastern Deanery. 


On Trinity SunpDAyY, June 10th, the Rey. 
B. F. Matrau will celebrate the tenth anni- 
versary of his rectorship of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Englewood. Bishop McLaren will 
preach at the 10:30 a.m. service on that day, 
and the Rey. Dr. Arthur W. Little, rector of 
St. Mark’s Church, Engleton, will be the even- 
ing preacher. During the ten years, Mr. 
Matrau has had 376 Baptisms, 329 Confirma- 
tions, 92 Marriages, and 201 funerals. Dur-, 


ing his rectorship the parish has purchased — 


the lots at the corner of Stewart Ave. and 
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North Normal Parkway, and erected thereon 
a plain, dignified stone church with a seating 
capacity of 800. The parish is composed 
exclusively of people of very limited means, 
but they are earnest, zealous, and loyal 
_ Churchmen, and the rector is happy in his 
work. 


ON THE evening of Sunday May 27th, a 
special seryice for boys will be held at St. 
Andrew’s Church, when there will be an initi- 
ation of members of the junior branch of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew. The rector, the 
Rey. Wm. C. DeWitt, will preach a special 
sermon to boys. 


THE quarterly assembly of the Daughters 
of the King, of the Diocese of Chicago, was 
held at Holy Trinity on the evening of May 
17th. While the daily employment of most 
of the members of Holy Trinity necessitated 
a change from the usual morning to an even- 
ing meeting, that change also gave to many in 
other chapters an.opportunity of attending 
for the first time a local assembly. About 70 
were in attendance. The preacher was the 
Rey. John Hricsson, assistant minister of 
Grace Church. One of the most suggestive 
features of the evening was the presence of 
the recently organized junior chapter of Grace 
parish—the No. 1 of the Diocese. A state- 
ment of what these young girls had done was 
proof of the wisdom of getting young school 
girls interested in the duties and responsibili- 
ties of the order. 


Tue regular fortnightly meeting of the 
Round Table was held in the library of the 
Cathedral parish house on Monday morning. 
A paper was read by the Rev. W. C. De Witt, 
the subject being “Pastoral Visiting.” 

THE quarterly meeting of the Northeast- 
ern Deanery was held at Emmanuel parish, 
La Grange, on Tuesday, May 15th. There 
was a celebration of the Holy Communion at 
10:30 a. M., celebrant, the Rev. Chas. Scad- 
ding, rector of the parish; assisted by the 
Dean, Rey. Dr. Clinton Locke. The business 
session was held in the parish house, and the 
chief matter of importance attended to was 
the financial position of the Church Home for 
the Aged. The trustees reported that it was 
not in.a satisfactory condition financially, 
there being an arrearage of interest of $250, 
which amount was subscribed by the clergy 
present. A committee, consisting of the Rey. 
Dr. Rushton, the Rev. Dr. Little, the Rev. E. 
M. Stires, and the Rev. F. Du Moulin, was 
appointed to confer with the trustees with a 
view to further enlisting the interest of the 
laity in the Home. jA determined effort will 
be made to extricate the Home from its finan- 
eial difficulties. The subject of discussion 
was a paper by the Rev. J. H. Edwards upon 
“The Use and Abuse of Parochial Organiza- 
tions.” Lunch was provided by the ladies of 
the parish, and added interest was lent the 
day by the fact that the Chicago Clerica were 
the guests of Mrs. Scadding at the rectory. 
The members of the Deanery and the mem- 
bers of the Clerica lunched together and after- 
wards listened to speeches by the Bishop Co- 
zadjutor, the Dean, and the Rev. T. A. Snively. 
Thirty members of the Clerica were present. 


On WebNESDAY last a reception was given 
to Bishop Anderson in the parish house of St. 
Peter’s Church. Notwithstanding the in- 
‘clemency of the weather, there was a large 
attendance. ‘ 

THE death of Colonel George H. Harlow on 
the 17th of May removes from the Diocese a 
devoted Churchman, an earnest worker, and 
for years a prominent member of the Diocesan 
Convention of Chicago. He held the office of 
Secretary of State during two administra- 
tions and lived for several years in Spring- 
field, but wherever he went his Church ac- 
tivities were never relaxed. While in Chicago 

he was ‘identified with St. Mark’s, and St. 
Paul’s parishes. His death occurred in High- 
and Park, and the funeral services were held 
_ at his late residence in that place, 
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WASHINGTON, 
H. Y. Sarrprure, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 

Reception to Missionaries—T he Clericus, 

‘On SarurpAy, May 12th, the Bishop gave 
a reception at the episcopal residence, when 
all the clergy of the Diocese were invited to 
meet the Rey. C.’T, Wilson, missionary among 
the Mohammedans, and Mr. Stock, of the 
C. M. S., and hear them speak. The former 
told of his experiences in Uganda, and gave 
an excellent description of the place; the 
latter spoke entirely on missions, and showed 
the clergy what could be their share in form- 
ing the-mission field. 

Tue Clericus met at the rectory, Rock 
Creek parish, when the Rev. Edward M. Mott, 
of the Church of the Advent, Le Droit Park, 
read an essay on Manners. The attendance 
was about thirty. 


COLORADO. 
JOHN FRANKLIN SPALDING, D.D., Bishop. 
Several Events Forecasted. 

SEVERAL events are arranged for the week 
beginning Sunday, June 3rd, at Denver. On 
that day the baccalaureate sermon to the 
students of Wolfe Hall, will be delivered at 
St. Mark’s Church at 11 o’clock by the Rev. 
C. Ernest Smith, D.D., of Baltimore. Class 
Day exercises at Wolfe Hall will be held at 
10:30 and diplomas will be awarded at the 
Cathedral at 4 o’clock. The Woman’s Aux- 
iliary will meet Tuesday, and the annual con- 
ference of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew will 
be held on the afternoon of the same day at 
St. Mark’s Church. The Diocesan Council 
opens on Wednesday with the Holy Commun- 
ion at the Cathedral at 10 o’clock, when the 
sermon will be preached by the Rev. C. Y. 
Grimes. The business sessions will be held 
at Wolfe Hall, and in the evening of the first 
day there will be a missionary meeting at the 
Cathedral. The Council is expected to close 
on Thursday, and on the evening of that day 
there will be a publie reception to Bishop 
and Mrs. Spalding, the clergy, delegates, and 
friends of the convention. At the reception 
will be shown pictures illustrating missionary 
life in Japan and among the colored people in 
this country. The Commencement Exercises 
of Jarvis Hall will be held May 27th and 
29th. 


CONNECTICUT. 
C. B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop. 
Closing of the Berkeley Divinity School—Death 
_ of Rev. H. C. Randall. 

Tue Alumni Association of the Berkeley 
Divinity School will meet in the Library 
Building of the Seminary for the annual ser- 
vice on the evening of Tuesday, June 5th, 
when a sermon will be preached by Dean 
Hodges of Cambridge. At the close of the 
service, the conferring of degrees and presen- 
tation of certificates to the members of the 
graduating class will take place. The Alumni 
will hold a social gathering later in the even- 
ing. On Wednesday, after an early celebra- 
tion at 7, followed by morning prayer at 8:30, 
the Alumni Association will meet at 9, and 
the ordination of candidates from the Divin- 
ity School will be held in the Church of the 
Holy Trinity at 11 o’clock, the sermon being 
preached by the Rev. Richard H. Nelson, of 
the class of 1883. The Dean will give a 
reception to the Alumni and other visitors in 
the Library from 3:30 to 5 o’clock, Evening 
prayer will be said in the chapel at 5:30. 

Tue death of the Rev. H. C. Randall, a 
retired priest of the Diocese, occurred at Meri- 
den on Sunday, May 13th. Mr. Randall was 
a native of Stonington, Conn, and was or- 
dained by Bishop Williams to the diaconate 
in 1857 and to the priesthood in 1859. He 
was rector in succession of the parishes at 
Pomfret, Conn., Houghton, Mich., Homer, 
Mich., Central Village, Conn., Marbledale, 
Conn., Oak Hill, N. Y., North Guilford, Conn, 
again at Pomfret, Conn., and Essex, Conn., 
retiring from the latter charge in 1895. 
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EAST CAROLINA. 
A. A. WATSON, D.D., Bishop. 
Old Church at Brunswick. 

THROUGH the action of the Bishop of the 
Diocese, the North Carolina society of the 
Colonial Dames of America have become cus- 
todians of the property and ruins of the old 
St. Philip’s Church, Brunswick. The society 
celebrated the 175th anniversary of the found- 
ing of this church on May Ist with a special 
service and historical paper, and special his- 
torical address. The old churchyard contains 
the graves of many of the founders of North 
Carolina families, the last interment being 
that of Mrs. John Lord, the great-grand- 
mother of the wife of Bishop Watson, buried 
in 1847. 

EASTON. 
WM. Forses ApAms, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
Progress at Trappe. 

Tue Rev. David Howard, rector of. St. 
Paul’s Church, Trappe, received an invitation 
to go to Phoenixville, Pa., to look over the 
parish, with a view of accepting a call to the 
rectorship. Mr. Howard will not, however, 
consider the invitation but will remain as the 
rector of St. Paul’s. Repairs will shortly be 
begun to the church. It has been found that 
some of the joists under the floor are weak, 
and it may be necessary to take up the whole 
floor. While the work is going on, the 
chancel will be completely re-arranged. The 
front pew on each side will be removed and 
the platform extended out in front and on the 
side. Three pews will be arranged on either 
side of the platform to accomodate the chor- 
ister boys and girls which Mr. Howard will 
introduce. He was unable to secure a 
sufficient number of boys alone, and so decided 
to take the girls. He already has 23 in 
training, and expects to increase the number 
to 30. He will then use the full choral ser- 
vice. 

KENTUCKY. 

T. U. Duptey, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
Arrangements for Missionary Council—Post- 

Convention Meetings. 

Av A meeting of the clerical members of 
the Convocation of Asheville a future meeting 
was planned to which the laity are to be 
invited. The object of this meeting is to ap- 
point committees to arrange for the work of 
the Missionary Council to be held in Louis- 
ville in October. 

THE Convention of 1900 was closed by two 
largely attended meetings on Sunday, first of 
the Sunday Schools at 4 p.m., at which the 
Bishop delivered a happy address, and the 
second in the evening, when Bishop Dudley 
gave his last solemn words of advice and 
counsel to his brethren of the clergy and of 
the laity. 


LEXINGTON, 
Lewis W. Burton, D.D., Bishop. 
Change in Place of Diocesan Council, 

Tue diocesan Council which has been ar- 
ranged to meet in Paris on May 30th, will 
meet instead at Lexington, owing to the prev- 
alence of smallpox at the former place. 


LONG ISLAND. 
4. N.. Lirritesonn, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 


Memorial for Whitestone. 


A MEMORIAL, probably taking the form of 
a chancel window, is to be erected at Grace 
Church, Whitestone, in memory of the late 
Dr. Edward Bleecker, who for several years 
was warden of the parish. 


MARYLAND. 
Wm. Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Catonsville—Reception to Mr. Falkner—Chester- 
town—Dr. Grammer before the Methodists. 
On Tuurspay May 10th the Bishop made 


| an address before a women’s missionary meet- 
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ing in the parish hall connected with St. 
Timothy’s Church, Catonsville (the Rev. 
Perey Foster Hall, rector). After the meeting 
Bishop and Mrs. Paret were entertained at 
the church rectory by Rev. and Mrs. Hall, 
where the members of the congregation met 
the Bishop and his wife. 


A RECEPTION was tendered the new rector 
of St. Peter’s, Baltimore, the Rev. Wm. How- 
ard Falkner, on Thursday night, May 17th, in 
the Sunday School rooms of the church by 
members of the vestry, members of the Broth- 
erhood of St. Andrew, and the other societies 
of the church. 


Tue ladies of Emmanuel Church at Ches- 
tertown are having running vines planted 
around the church building. 


AT THE meeting of the Baltimore confer- 
ence Itinerants’ Club, held at Grace ’M. E. 
Church, May 15, an address was made by the 
Rey. Dr. Julius EK. Grammer, of Trinity 
Church, on “The Perils of the Methodist 
Church.” One of the greatest dangers that 
confronts the Methodist Church, Dr. Gram- 
mer said, was the laxity of its members. 
This characteristic, he thought, was becoming 
more pronounced. He also stated that there 
was too much preaching of politics from the 
pulpit. “TI believe,” said Dr. Grammer, “that 
the greatest political party in the United 
States to-day is the Methodist Church.” It 
was voted that Dr. Grammer’s paper be pub- 
lished in the church paper. 


MILWAUKEE, 
I. L. NicHouson, D.D., Bishop. 
Bequest for St. Andrew’s, Milwaukee—Death of 
Dr. B. A. Brown. 


At St. ANDREW’S CHURCH, Milwaukee, a 
bequest has been received from the estate of 
Mrs. E. Clarke by means of which.new oak 
pews will be placed in the church, to corres- 
pond with pews now placed in the choir. 


Tue Rey. Belno A. Brown, M.D., who had 
resided in this city for a number of years, 
died at Kalamazoo, Mich, on May 12th. Dr. 
Brown had recently accepted an appointment 
to a chair at the University of the South, in 
Sewanee, Tenn., but had gone to his old home 
at Kalamazoo before entering upon his new 
duties, and died there after an illness of three 
weeks. The funeral services were conducted 
by the Rev. Dr. Wilkinson of Grand Haven. 


MINNESOTA, 
H. B. Wuipruyn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
St. Paul Items—Mlinneapolis—Daughters of the 
King—Seabury Div. School. 


THE Rev. Dr. Wright, rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, St. Paul, who has been spending a 
year abroad, is expected to return some time 
during August. He was in Rome when last 
heard from. 


Tue St. Paul Board of City Missions held 
its quarterly meeting at Christ Church Guild 
Hall May 14th. The meeting was largely 
attended. Reports from the Visiting Com- 
mittees to the outlying missions was very 
gratifying indeed, evidencing substantial 
growth and encouragement. The Treasurer 
reported the finances to be in a better condi- 
tion than ever before. 


Mr. Epwarp E. Tarsox, who was so seri- 
ously injured in the Hotel Helene, Chicago, 
fire last week, was the organist in Christ 
Church, St. Paul, for several years, before 
taking up his residence in Chicago. 


THE Inter-parochial Missions Class, of 
Minneapolis, held its last meeting for the 
season at Knickerbacker Hall, Gethsemane 
Chureh. The programme included the read- 
ing of letters from Mrs. Whipple, wife of 
Maj. Whipple, in Porto Rico; a talk on 
Mexico by Mrs. W. C. Kent; a letter from 
Dr. Denton, in China, read by Mrs. Van Et- 
ten; a review of the Eeumenial Council by 
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Mrs. Hector Baxter. The meetings next fall 
will open in St. Mark’s Church. 


THE invitation of the rector of Gethse- 
mane to the men for an “Informal” brought 
together a large number of the parishioners. 
The rector gave them a very interesting talk 
on “Paris.” Afterwards refreshments. were 
served and a social hour well spent discuss- 
ing the topics of the day. Dr. Faude has 
gone to New York for a two weeks’ vacation 
and a well-earned respite. 


Tue Annual Diocesan Convention of the 
Daughters of the King was held in St. Mark’s 
Church, Minneapolis, May llth and 12th. 
The proceedings opened with evensong Fri- 
day evening. Rev. T. W. MacLean, rector, 
in a short appropriate address, welcomed the 
delegates. Bishop Whipple followed by an 
inspiring and helpful address on the Work 
of the Organization, after which he confirmed 
a supplementary class presented by the rec- 
tor. Saturday morning, Holy Communion 
was celebrated at 8 A. M., the rector being 
the celebrant. At 10 the business’ meeting 
opened with a short service and the singing 
of the hymn composed especially for the 
Order by the Rev. F. T. Webb, D.D., of St. 
Paul’s, Minneapolis. Thirty delegates re- 
sponded to the roll call and a large number 
of visiting Daughters were present. Only 
one Chapter reported raising money through 
entertainments, the rest reported all monies 
raised by direct giving. Election of officers 
for the ensuing year resulted as follows: 
President, Mrs. F. T. Webb, Minneapolis; 
Vice-President, Miss Weston, Faribault; 
Recording Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. L. 
E. Weitzel, Minneapolis; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Isaac Houlgate, Minneapolis. 
Mrs. C. H. Crouse, delegate to the general 
convention at Atlanta, November last, gave 
a very interesting address upon her impres- 
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sions of the convention. Miss Mona Case, of 
Minneapolis, was elected delegate to the gen- 
eral convention at Pittsburgh, November 
next. ; 

After the close of the business session 
Miss Borland, House Mother of the Dea;, 
coness’ Home, St. Paul, read an excellent and 
instructive paper on the Origin and Place of 
the Deaconess in the Church. Miss Weeden- 
see (Deaconess) followed with a paper om 
the Practical Work of a Deaconess and the 
Students’ Course at the St. Paul Home. . 
Both papers were carefully prepared and 
highly appreciated by all present. The con- 
vention was brought to a close with a recep- 
tion in the Guild rooms. 

The next annual meeting will be held in 
the beautiful little city of Owatonna, May, 
1901. 


SraBury Divinity School has its com- 
mencement on Tuesday, June 5th. The bac- 
calaureate sermon will be preached by the Rt. 
Rev. Samuel C. Edsall, D.D., Bishop of North 
Dakota. A senior class of nine men will go 
out to reénforce the missionary ranks of the 
ministry. Of this number one is an Indian, 
Three will work in Minnesota, and six will 
be scattered over the Northwest. In recent 
prize contests the Warden’s prize for “Knowl- 
edge of the language and contents of the 
English Bible” was won by F. A. McElwain, 
B.A., of West Missouri, and the Edward Clark 
Bill Prize was won by C. A. Thomas, of Mich- 
igan City. Bishop Whipple’s renewed health 
has given the school an extra number of most. 
instructive and interesting lectures on Pas- 
toral Theology. 


Tue rector of the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, St. Paul, announces a series of 
Sunday evening lectures to “the people,” 
whom he describes as “that seven-eighths of 
the population who own less than the remain- 
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Care must be taken to avoid baking powders made 


from alum. 
they cost but a few cents per pound. 
will they spoil the cake, 


Such powders aré sold cheap, because 
Not only 
but alum is a corro- 


sive acid, which taken in food means injury to health. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
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ing one-eighth,” on the several Sunday nights 
beginning May 13th, as follows: Labor and 
Life, William W. Folwell, LL.D., the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; The Lord Jesus Christ and 
the Laboring Man, the Rey. William Wilkin- 
son, Dual City Missioner; Light beyond our 
Light, George C. Cochran, LL.D., Minneapolis 
Jowrnal; Christian Socialism, William C. 
Pope, Member of C. 8S. U.,C. A. 1. L., 8S. R. U.; 
My Brother’s Keeper, the Rt. Rev. H. B. 
Whipple, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Minnesota; 
and The Inequality of the Wage System and 


_ tts Remedy, the Rev. Prof. W. P. Ten Broeck, 
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Seabury Hall, Faribault. 


MISSOURI. 
D. S. Turriy, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Woman’s Auxiliary. 


THE annual meeting of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary was held on Friday, May 18th, in the 
Schyler Memorial Building, St. Louis, the 
‘business session being preceded by the Holy 
Communion. The attendance was large and 
the meeting very interesting. The Secretary, 
in her annual report, feelingly referred to the 
death of Mrs. Tuttle, who had for many years 
been the President of the Auxiliary. The 
report showed that during the past year there 
had been received in cash the sum of $4,724.77 
and that boxes valued at $1,426.79 had been 
sent to various places. Of the cash received, 
$1,000 had been given to the support of St. 
Stephen’s Mission, St. Louis, a work cf vast 
Importance and helpfulness among the poor 
under the efficient care of the Rev. Gustavus 
Tuckerman. Appeals were made for the work 
in the island of Cuba, for Rolla, Mo., and for 
Oklahoma, and the sums following were 
pledged: Cuba, $103; Rolla, $100, and Okla- 
homa, $93. The following officers were 
elected: President, Mrs. E. C. Simmons; Vice 
President, Miss Rebekah Parker; Secretary, 
Miss Mary Triplett; Treasurer, Mrs. T. Ewing 
White. 


NEW JERSEY. 
JoHN ScarBorouGcyH, D.D., Bishop. 
Bequest for Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund—Death 
of Rev. Wm. E, Wright. 


THe will of the late Rev. Gustavus M. 
Murray, of Haddonfield, N. J., which was ad- 
mitted to record, devised, $6,000 to the trust- 
ees of the fund for the Widows and Orphans 
of the Clergy of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Diocese of New Jersey, to con- 
stitute a memorial fund. 


THE death of the Rey. William Edgar 
White, rector of St. Peter’s Church, Freehold, 
occurred on Thursday, May 17th. Mr. Wright 
Was a native of Newark, and was educated at 
the University of the City of New York. He 
was ordained in 1883 to the diaconate and to 
the priesthood in 1884, both being-by the pres- 
ent Bishop of New Jersey. He has been rector. 
of Freehold since 1395, having been formerly 
missionary at Flemington, N. J., rector of St. 
John’s Church, Somerville, Christ Church, 
Towanda, Pa., and Grace Church, Elmira, 
nN 

NEW YORK. 
Henry C. Porter, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
Daughters of the King. 

At Sr. James’ Onurcu, Fordham, the 
Spring Local Assembly of the Order of the 
Daughters of the King in the Diocese of New 
York, was held on Saturday, May 19th. The 
day was an extremely stormy one, the rain 
falling in torrents with scarcely any cessation 
from early in the morning until late at night, 
‘but in spite of this fact and the many subse- 
quent drawbacks for those chapters remote 
from that section of the Diocese, nine chapters 
were represented at the conference by 29 mem- 
bers present. The day began with a celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion at 11 o’clock, the 
rector of St. James’, the Rey. C. J. Holt, being 
celebrant. Luncheon was furnished by St. 
James’ Chapter as the entertainer on this 


teed 


The Diving Church. 


occasion. The Conference was opened at about 
two o’clock with prayer offered by the Rey. 
Mr. Holt. The loss of the late Rev. Dr. Krans 
of St. Matthew’s Church,where the Conference 
was held in January, was alluded to with 
expressions of deep regret. Excellent ad- 
dresses were listened to from the Rev. Messrs. 
C. J. Holt and R. M. Sherman, Jr. The sub- 
ject of Mr. Holt’s address was The Responsi- 
bility involved upon a Daughter of the King 
by the Vow made, upon her admission into 
this order. Mr. Sherman’s remarks were in 
relation to the newly organized Junior Branch 
of the Order, and set forth with much clear- 
ness most helpful suggestions as to the forma- 
tion and conduct of a junior chapter. Mrs. 
Boone kindly gave an interesting account of 
Church missionary work in China among the 
women and girls, that was appreciated the 
more because of the Daughter of the King 
missionary who is supported by the Self- 
denial Week Offering, that constitutes the 
Lillie Funsten Ward Memorial Fund, the late 
Miss Ward having also been a Daughter. 

A new and important subject considered 
at this Conference was the possibility of open- 
ing at Sing Sing, N. Y., a Vacation House for 
the Daughters with their friends in the beau- 
tiful and pleasantly situated cottages for- 
merly used by the late Rev. Dr. Bradley for 
the poorer children of St. Agnes’. It was pro- 
posed to arrange these cottages for the use of 
members of the Order from the age of eighteen 
years and upward, at a nominal rate. As a 
conclusion could not be reached at this Con- 
ference on account of the small number of 
chapters represented, a resolution was passed 
appointing the following named committee to 
prepare a circular to be sent to the various 
chapters giving full and decisive information 
regarding the scheme: Miss E. L. Ryerson, 
Mrs. Holt, and Mrs. Schmerhorn, of St. 


A SCIENTIFIC BREAKFAST. 


Rightly selected food will cure more than 
half the diseases. Try a scientific and healthy 
breakfast:—Fruit of some kind, preferably 
cooked; a dish of Grape-Nuts, with cream; 
two soft-boiled eggs. Put two eggs in a tin 
pint cup of boiling water, cover and set off for 
nine minutes. Whites will then be the con- 
sistency of cream and most easily digested. 
One slice of bread with butter; cup of Postum 
Cereal Food Coffee. 

On that breakfast you can work like ‘a 
horse and be perfectly nourished until noon. 
Your nervous troubles, heart palpitation, 
stomach and bowel troubles, kidney com- 
plaints and various other disorders will grad- 
ually disappear and firm, solid health will set 
in. 

Why? You have probably been living on 
poorly selected food, that is food that does 
not contain the required elements the body 
needs. That sort of food, and coffee, is the 
direct or indirect cause of more than half 
the ills the human body acquires. 

Grape-Nuts is a perfectly cooked food, and 
both that and the Postum Food Coffee contain 
fine microscopic particles of phosphate of 
potash obtained in a natural way from the 
grains of the field and by scientific food 
experts incorporated into food and drink. 
That element joins with the albumen in food 
to make gray matter, which is the filling of 
the brain cells and the nerve centres all over 
the human body. 

A man or woman thus fed is scientifically 
fed, and rapidly grows in vigor and vitality, 
and becomes capable of conducting success- 
fully the affairs of life. To produce a ‘perfect 
body and a money making brain, the body 
must have the right kind of food, and the 
expert food specialist knows how to make it. 
That is Grape-Nuts and Postum Cereal Food 
Coffee, produced at the pure food factories of 
the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., at Battle Creek, 
Mich. 
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Matinsktoa 


RAIN development is dependent on 
bodily condition. A child will not 
develop mentally in a satisfactory man- 
ner if the bodily condition is poor. 
Mellin’s Food furnishes food which pro- 
duces a satisfactory and healthy bodily 
condition ; it also contains natural phos- 
* phatic salts, by which the brain is made 
active and strong. With Mellin’s Food 
children the brain is not developed at the 
expense of the body, neither is the grow- 
ing condition of the body neglected. 
Mellin’s Food and fresh milk nourishes 
the whole ‘infant system and produces 
healthy, happy infants. It nourishes be- 
cause Mellin’s Food is entirely soluble 
and_digestible, and because it contains 
the necessary nutritive elements in the 
proper proportions and in sufficient quan- 
tity ; every particle of it does its work 
in nourishing and sustaining the infant 
system. 
I have received the sample of Mellin’s Food 
and also tried it, but it is nothing new to me to 
see the fine results it produces, as I brought up 
my children, all of them, five in number, on 
Mellin’s Food, and am glad to recommend it to 
all mothers as an invaluable food for infants 
and invalids. Mrs. M. NEWMARK 
245 E. 103 St., New York, N. ¥. 
I am sending you a picture of our baby Ruth, 
who we think is a pretty good specimen of a 
Mellin’s Food baby. Until she was three 
weeks _old she was very small and did not seem 
to gain at all. Then we commenced to give her 
your food, and she at once began to thrive, and 
has been perfectly healthy ever since. She is 
now ten months old. I certainly think that 
Mellin’s Food saved her life and I can recom- 


mend it most highly. Mrs. C. P. AUSTIN 
Gardiner, Maine 


SEND A POSTAL FOR A FREE 
SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD 


[0/02 IESE O AR RSD PE eA eS 
Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 
RE Ss 


Spencerian Pens 


New Series No. 37. 


sccm 


Hole? =< 


Insert a pencil to jerk the pen from holder. 
Prevents ink flowing back and soiling fingers, 
Samples on receipt of return postage. Ask for37, 


SPENCERIAN PEN G0., New York, N. Y. 
IF YOU HAVE 


Rheumatism 


and drugs and doctors fail to cure you write to me, 
andI willsend you free a trial package of a simple 
remedy, which cured me and thousands of others, 
among them cases of over 50 years’ standing. Thisis 
no humbug or deception butan honest remedy that 
youcan test without spending acent. Itrecently cured 
a lady who had been an inyalid for 52 yearse Address 


JOHNA. SMITH, 605 GermaniaBldg..Milwaukee,Wis 


The Hungarian Exiles, 


By BENyAMIN COWELL, Price $1.00 net. 

This is an historical story of the Eleventh century, 

It deals with the adventures of Bela I. King of 

Hungary, and of his two young sons, during 

their exile from Hungary and sojourn in Po- 

land. It is a narrative of wild times and wilder 

men, and full of thrilling incidents. The book 

is especially adapted to boys. Fully illustrated 
Published by 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., Milwaukee. 
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James’, Mrs Allman, of St. Agnes’, Mrs. 
Warner, of Trinity (Morrisania), and the 
Misses Morand and Martin, of St. Augustine’s 
and the Church of the Heavenly Rest Chap- 
ters, respectively. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
Samu. C. Epsauu, D.D., Miss. Bp. 


Missionary Travels of the Bishop. 


BisHorp Epsatu spent May 2d to llth 
among the missions under the charge of the 
Rey. E. W. Burleson. He was at St. John’s, 
Larimore, on Wednesday, the 2d, where the 
rectory purchased last June for $800 has, by 
additions and improvements, reached the 
value of $1,000. Then a 13-mile drive to St. 
James’, Northwood, where the mission is 
greatly aided by the vested choir under the 
eare of Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Lough. Friday; 7 
miles to Arvilla, the Bishop preaching in the 
Presbyterian chapel. Saturday, 33 miles to 
the southern mission of the parish, Mayville, 
taking St. James’ choir along. There was a 
large attendance at the early Eucharist, as 
also at the services at 11, 4, and 8, many 
people being unable to find room in Calvary 
Church at the evening service. Monday, 110 
miles to the northern limit at Langdon. 
Service was held in the Presbyterian chapel, 
one child baptized and three persons con- 
firmed. The Bishop approved the immediate 
erection of the chapel of the Holy Spirit 
upon lots recently donated, and promised aid. 
Sunday, three baptisms and three confirma- 
tions, the service being in the M. E. chapel. 
Wednesday, 8 confirmed in the Baptist chapel 
at Park River, which the mission has rented 
for a year. It is hoped that we may build 
our own chapel here this summer. Thurs- 
day and Friday, evening prayer, Baptism and 
Eucharist in the M. E. chapel at Inkster, 
where a Sunday School and lay service have 
been organized. ' This field“reports 30 Bap- 
tisms since August, and almost as many more 
are promised before Convocation. There is 
great need of another priest in this district, 
40x150 miles, where there is only need of 
adequate care to insure most satisfactory 
results. 


OKLAHOMA AND INDIAN TERRITORY 
F. K. Brookn, D.D., Miss. Bp. 


Progress at Durant. 


MonTHLY services have been held in the 
frontier town of Durant, I. T., for over a 
year, in a church kindly lent for the purpose 
by the Methodists. At last a small church is 
being erected and more frequent services will 
be attempted. The congregation, which is at 
present small but earnest, is unique in being 
composed almost entirely of young unmarried 
men. The work is somewhat handicapped by 
the fact that the nearest missionary lives at 
a distance of forty miles, thus making fre- 
quent services and pastoral work almost im- 
possible. This will be one of the largest cities 
in the territory when the country is opened 
up, and the Chureh should get an immediate 
footing. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
O. W. WHITAKER, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
New Rectories—Progress at St. Mark’s—Death 
of a Layman—St. Timothy’s Hospital. 


Ir 1s announced that plans are being con- 
sidered for the erection, during the coming 
summer, of a rectory for St. Paul’s Memorial 
Church, Overbrook Farms, Philadelphia. 


A new rectory for St. John’s Church, 
Lower Merion, is being erected, ground hav- 
ing recently been broken for the same. It is 
to cost $10,000, and is the gift of a parish- 
joner. 


In THE Year Book of St. Mark’s Church, 
Philadelphia, just issued, the Rev. Dr. A. G. 
Mortimer, rector, reports that not only has 
the income, for the fifth time, exceeded $50,- 


900, but is the largest so far received; and 


‘The Living Church. 


has been derived from natural and ordinary 
sources. Mortgages have been paid off, and 
a sum of $15,000 has been invested in the 
Jubilee Endowment Fund. The last instal- 
ment of $6,000 has been paid on the building 
of St. Mary’s mission; and on the school 
mortgage, $1,000 has been likewise paid, leav- 
ing a balance of only $3,000 due. Among the 
gifts received during the year were the splen- 
did chalice (described in Tum Livine CHURCH 
April 28th) ; and a Byzantine pulpit and font 
for St. Mary’s Chapel. 


Ar THE regular meeting of the Clerical 
Brotherhood, held at the Church House, 
Philadelphia, on Monday, 14th inst., the Rev. 
N. S. Thomas made an address on “A Glimpse 
of Life in Cambridge.” 


Tur death of Alexander E. Outerbridge, 
Sr., one of the oldest residents of German- 
town, occurred on. Monday night, 14th inst., 
in his 84th year. He was a native of Ber- 
muda, but came to this country while yet a 
young man. He was engaged in the shipping 
business, and naturally felt an interest in all 
those “who go down to the sea in ships,” and 
so became one of the original founders of 
“The Churchmen’s Missionary Association for 
Seamen of the Port of Philadelphia,’ whose 
floating Church of the Redeemer was anchored 
for several years at Dock Street wharf in that 
city. He was for many years a vestryman of 
old St. Peter’s Church, and when the late 
Bishop, Odenheimer was incumbent of that 
parish, he was rector’s warden. He was also 
associated with the late John Welsh in relief 
work in the northeastern section of the city. 
For the past twenty-five years, owing to rheu- 
matism, he has lived in retirement. cia 


Tue Rey. 8S. P. Keeling, rector of the 
Church of the Atonement, Morton, has been 
invited to preach the sermon before the 
Alumni of the Philadelphia Divinity School, 
at their annual reunion, June 5th. 


Sr. Trmorny’s Hosprrat and House of 
Merey, Roxborough, is the only institution 
of that kind in the northwestern section of 
the city; and though distinctly a Church or- 
ganization, receives pecuniary and other as- 
sistance from denominational congregations 
in both Roxborough and Manayunk. Some 
three years ago the Nugent memorial operat- 
ing room was erected at a cost of $10,000, 


Hard to Break. 


BUT THE COFFE HABIT CAN BE PUT OFF. 


“T was a coffee user from early childhood, 
but it finally made me so nervous that I 
spent a great many sleepless nights, starting 
at every sound I heard and suffering with a 
continual dull headache. My hands trembled, 
and I was also troubled with shortness of 
breath and palpitation of theheart. The whole 
system showed a poisoned condition, and Iwas 
told to leave off coffee, for that was the cause 
of it. I was unable to break myself of the 
habit until some one induced me to try 
Postum Food Coffee. 

“The first trial, the Food Coffee was flat 
and tasteless, and I thought it was horrid 
stuff, but my friend urged me to try again 
and let it boil longer. This time I had a very 
delightful beverage, and have been enjoying it 
ever since, and am now in a very greatly im- 
proved condition of health. 

“My brother is also using Postum instead 


of coffee, and a friend of ours, Mr. W., who. 


was a great coffee user, found himself grow- 
ing more and more nervous, and was troubled 
at times with dizzy spells. His wife suffered 
with nausea and indigestion, also from coffee. 
They left it off, and have, been using Postum 
Food Coffee for some time, and are now in a 
perfect condition of health.” 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 

Put a piece of butter the size of two peas 
in the pot, to prevent it boiling over. 


Grace C. M., | 
| class of people. 
j cious grounds (75 acres); cool summers; Lake ~ 


* prospectus. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL, 


Few People Know How Useful it is in Preserv- 
ing Health and Beauty. 


; Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disin- 
fectant and purifier in nature, but few 
realize its value when taken into the 
human system for the same cleansing 
purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more 


you take of it the better; it isnot a drug 


at all, but simply absorbs the gases and 
impurities always present in the stomach 
and intestines, and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking, or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth, and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. / 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form, or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant-tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. — 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon 
tell in a much improved condition of the 
general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath, and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: “I advise 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all pa- 
tients suffering from gas in stomach and 
bowels, and to clear the complexion and 
purify the breath, mouth, and throat; I 
also believe the liver is greatly benefitted 
by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent 
preparation, yet I believe I get more and 
better charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent 
Lozenges than in any of the ordinary 
charcoal tablets.”’ , 


In the Lake Country. 


of Northern Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
Michigan, there are hundreds of the most charm- 
ing Summer Resorts awaiting the arrival of 
thousands of tourists from the South’and Hast. 
Among the list of near-by places are Fox 
Lake, Delavan, Lauderdale, Waukesha, Ocono- 
mowoc, Palmyra, The Dells at Kilbourn, DIk- 
hart, and Madison, while a little further off are 
Minocqua, Star Lake, Frontenac, White Bear, 
Minnetonka, and Marquette on Lake Superior. 
For pamphlet of “Summer Homes for 1900,” 
or for copy of our handsomely illustrated Sum- 
mer book, entitled “In The Lake Country,” apply 
to nearest ticket agent, or address with four 
cents in postage, Geo. H. Heafford, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Old Colony Building, Chicago, Tl. 


—————————————— — 


ONE NIGHT TO DENVER. 


Via Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line. 
“Colorado Special” leaves at 10:00 every morning, arriving 
Denver 1:20 the next afternoon, Colorado Springs and 
Manitou same evening. No change of Cars. All meals in 
Dining Cars ‘‘a la carte.’ Another fast train 10:30 P. M. 
For tickets and reservations, apply to Chicago & North- 
Western R’y Ticket Office, 212 Clark St.,or Wells St.Station. 


eee 

NorHine better than good fresh milk for the 
baby if it agrees with him—that’s 9 .arge if. 
Add Mellin’s Food to the milk and there will be 
no if. Mellin’s Food ‘makes milk like mother’s 
milk and makes it agree with the baby. 


THE PENNOYER, THE IDEAL. RESTING PLACE. 


A sanitarium of the high- 
est grade for the better 
Luxurious accommodations ; spa- 


Kenosha, Wis. 


Michigan views and breezes; best sanitary con- 
ditions for the sick or well. — Bis 


$a 
lag 


Send for illustrated 
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é the gift of a member of the Roman Catholic 

_ Church. Only the other day mention was 
made in these columns‘of a new ambulance, 
__seven-tenths of its cost being paid for by 
_ Baptist women; and/the Junior League of the 
| Ridge Avenue Methodist congregation, re- 
' cently gave an entertainment, the proceeds 
_ going to the children’s ward. A new four- 
story building of brick and iron will shortly 
be commenced, as an addition to St. Trinity’s 
Hospital. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
THos. M. CuarK, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Won. N. McVicxkar, D.D., Bp. Coadj. 
Death of Harold Brown. 
FoLLowina the death of his brother, John 
Nicholas Brown, the death is now announced 
of Mr. Harold Brown, of Newport, which oc- 
curred on the night of Thursday, May 10th, 
at the Hotel Netherland in New York. These 
two brothers were both multi-millionaires and 
were prominent in the Church, which has re- 
reived many benefactions from both of them. 
Harold Brown was two years younger than 
his brother, and a few years ago made a gift 
‘of $100,000 to the D. and F. Missionary So- 
ciety, as a special fund for the partial endow- 
ment of Dioceses, which might be erected out 
of Missionary Jurisdictions. The family is 
one that for several generations has been 
prominent for its public benefactions. The 
great grandfather, Nicholas Brown, gave so 
i liberally to Brown University that his name 
2 was given to the institution, which had for- 
merly been Rhode Island College. The li- 
brary of the University was the gift of John 
- Carter Brown, father of the lately deceased. 
_ By the death of the two brothers the only 
_,- Surviving male member of the family in that 
| braneh, is a three months’ old son of John 
Nicholas Brown, who bears his father’s name. 
ela 
fae SOUTHERN VIRGINIA, 
ee A. M. Ranpoupen, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
‘Convocation at Suffolk—Ordination and Visita- 
tion at Bristol—Church Consecrated at Salt- 
ville—Neighboring Points. 
-\ | Tur Norfolk Convocation gathered at Suf- 
’ ' folk on May Ist. It was expected that the 
| opening ‘sermon would be preached by the 
} Rey. F. G. Scott, but owing to the illness of 
the latter, his place was taken by the Rey. 
v. B. Woodson, rector of St. Peter’s, Norfolk. 
In the evening an address was delivered by 
e Rey. A. C. Thomson. The Convocation 
he Sunday School Institute remained in 
on. for thre \ days. ! 
Gecinnina on Friday, May 11th, Bishop 
and alph spent several days in visitations in 
ie vicinity of Bristol. He confirmed a class 
mmanuel Church on Friday, noting the 


ev, T §. Russell. Next morning, Mr. Rus- 
1 ett to the priesthood, as noted 
the appropriate page. 

jt was a greut pleasure to the Bristol peo- 
jo have Mr. Russell advanced to the priest- 
_ his own church. 

Jonday morning, the Bishop conse- 
t. Paul’s Church at Saltville. The 


wild flowers, maiden hair ferns, etc., 
ed from the mountains near by. This 


his’ place who have labored so hard 
jurch might be consecrated. The 
friend, sometime rector of Salt- 
pacher. The Rev. T. S. Russell 
Sprayer, and the Rev. R. E. 
. the sentence of consecra- 
wore white stoles. After 
Hurch, the Bishop con- 
This church has done 
‘last year. A new fence 
wind the church, and it 

voved. It is an im- 
“he Matheison Alkali 
he, affords a field for 
kany hundred work- 


ny 


Che Living Church. ; 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN - 
Pittsburgh, 

DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh, 
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= W|V EN though you want but a pound 


of White Lead, you do not want 


FAHNESTOOE, ch, ° : 
ANCHOR yon to have some cheap mixture of 
ECKSTEIN r rat 
pai Zinc, Barytes, etc., labeled “White 
” U . 

ae Lead,” foisted upon you simply because the 

New York. G 
JEWETT 2 dealer makes a greater profit on it. 
ULSTER . . ° 
ree Insist on getting Pure White Lead. 
SOUTHERN $ : 
a \ chicago. It will be pure if the package bears one of 
COLLIER the brands named in the margin. You 
aes St. Louis. b LU 7 ~ 
RED SEAL can buy them in one, two, three or five- 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN NE ee pound cans. 

iladelphia. 

MORLEY Clevelend: For colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 
SALEM Lead Tinting Colors. Any shade desired is readily 
Conia Salem, Mass. ; obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show- 

Buffalo. ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled ‘Uncle Sam’s Ex- 
KENTUCKY See perience With Paints’’ forwarded upon application, 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 


Dont Take Any Chances 


on an inferior vehicle or harness. Your life and that of your family 
depends upon their quality and reliability. You can't tell very 
much about the quality of a vehicle by simply looking atit. The 
paint and varnish effectually hides the quality of material. Ve- 
hicles must be bought largely on faith—faith in the honesty of the 
manufacturer. 3) 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


but have been selling vehicles and harness V4 
direct to consumers for twenty-seven years, =, 
In fact we are the largest manufactur- 
. ere pee ches and harness in Ae one \ 
: eS 5 selling to the consumer exclusively. 
No. 606—Canopy-Top Surrey, with side curtains, These facts speak volumes for the quality 32 yi Z 
fenders, lamps, storm apron, sun shade and pole or oyr goods and our method of doing busi- = 
shafts. Price, 863. As good as sells for #35 more, ness. You take no chances; we ship our No. @5—Single collar 
—  —— vehicles and harness anywhere for exami- and hame harness, with 
nation and guarantee everything. Send for our large Illustrated Catalogue before ne trimmings. Price, 
5 


38 4, Good as usually sells 
buying. . 11’S FREE for 820. 


Elkhart Carriage and Harness Mfg. Co, “secretary.” Elkhart, Indiana. 


THE GIRLS’ FRIENDLY MAGAZINE... 


A Paper for all Girls, is the organ of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society in America. It con- 
tains stories by known writers, a monthly 
record of Current Events, papers on timely 
topics, Bible lessons, letters from Members 
giving doings in Branches, a column of Rid- 
dles, poetical selections and Book Reviews. 
1t is published at the low price of twenty-five 
cents a year; subscriptions may begin at 
any time. Send 25 cts. with your name and 
address to the Business Manager, 


MISS FRANCES S. INGALLS, . 
93 Park Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


I 


IMPORTANT CHANGE OF TIME ON THE 
NICKEL PLATE ROAD. 

Daily twenty-seven-hour through service has 
been inaugurated between Chicago and New York, 
leaving the Van Buren Street Passenger Station, 
Chicago, at 3:30 P. M., arriving at New York at 
7:25 Pp. M. on the following day. 

Standard New York and Boston Express 
leaves Chicago at 10:35 a. M. daily, instead of 
10:20, as formerly, with through cars to New 
York and Boston, arriving at either city early 
the following afternoon. 

Night Express leaves Chicago daily at 10:30 
Pp. M., for New York and Boaston, arriving at 
either city early the second morning. 

Courteous colored porters are in charge of 
day coaches, to look after the comfort of passen- 
gers, especially ladies traveling alone. Dining 
car on all day trains from Chicago, on which the 


e 


service is unexcelled and at popular prices. 

Mr. J. Y. Calahan, General Agent, 111 Adams 
St., Chicago, will have pleasure in giving all de- 
tailed information as to rates and trains. 

Chicago Passenger Station, Van Buren St. 
and Pacific Ave., on the Blevated Loop. City 
Ticket Offices, 111 Adams St., Telephone 2057 
Central; and Union. Ticket Office, Auditorium 
Annex, Telephone 608 Harrison. 


men, as the rector does not confine his labors 
to his own people, but ministers to these 
laborers and to all others who need his ser- 
vices. 

The Bishop and clergy were entertained at 
luncheon by Mr. and Mrs. James Barnes. 
Monday night, the Bishop preached at Glade 
Spring. On Tuesday, the Bishop visited St. 
Thomas’ Church, Abingdon, preaching a very 
able sermon, and confirming a class of four, 
presented by the rector, the Rev. R. EK. Boy- 
kin, the Rev. T. S. Russell reading morning 
prayer. The church has been greatly im- 
proved, having been newly painted and roofed, 
and otherwise as to chancel furniture, etc., 
and the chapel and parish building have been 
newly roofed within the year, and painted in- 
side. The offering at Easter was $127. It 
is a great delight to this parish to be able to 
report itself to the Church at large as entirely 
free from debt. This is true also of the Salt- 
ville church, and we are now loooking forward 
with great pleasure to the Convocation of 
South-Western Va. meeting here some time in 
June. This is one of the Targest and strong- 
est Convocations in the state of Virginia. 


Aids digestion, clears the head, and increases energy. 
At all druggists. 50c. and $1.00. 


Our ‘‘Index”’ describes a// lamps and their proper 
chimneys. With it you can always order the right 
size and shape of chimney for any lamp. We mail it 
FREE to any one who writes for it. 

Address MACBETH, Pittsburg, Pa. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 


Prevents Dandruff and hair falling. 
50c. and $1.00 at Druggists. 


Pettijohn’s ®*eaKrast 


Gail Borden, ®=8! FANT Foop. 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 


WORGESTER GORSETS—Sold by leading deal 
ers everywhere. Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 
Worcester Gorset Go. 

Worcester, Mass. Ch cago, Il, 


AN OPPORTUNITY. TO VISIT THE BAST 
Pleasantly and economically is afforded by the 
tourist tickets on sale via the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Railway on and after June 
1st. Chautauqua Lake, Niagara Falls, St. Law- 
rence Riyer, White Mountains, and the Atlantic 
Coast resorts are among the more important 
points reached. Summer edition of “Book of 
Trains,” showing specimen tours, will be of in- 
terest in arranging for your trip. Sent free on 


application to F. M. Byron, G. W. A., Room 34 
Station Bldg., Chicago. 
Clark St., Chicago. 

The new twenty-six hour Boston train is now 
in service. 


City Ticket Office, 180 


» 


132 


oem 

On Jellies 
preserves and pickles, spread 
a@ thin coating of refined 


'PARAFFINE 
WAX 


Will keep them absolutely moisture and 
acid proof. Paraffiine Wax is also useful in 
& dozen other ways about the house. Full 
directionsin each pound package. 

Sold everywhere, 


STANDARD OIL CO. 


LLGOPODHODOOOOOOOOODOOOOS DOOO@ 


Everybody 
Likes a 
Good Bargain 


The best bargain in railroad 

travel at present is a personally 

conducted excursion to California 
' by the Santa Fe Route. 


Excellent accommodations and 
reliable personal escort without 
extra charge. 


Three times a week from Chicago 
and Kansas City. 


Ask for full details. 
T. A- GRADY, 


Manager California Tourist Service. 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 


109 Adams Street, Chicago. 
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GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE 


RCT EA 
&0W RATBS ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED EXCURSIONS IN PULLMAN 
TOURIST SLEEPERS. 


. CHOICE OF TWO ROUTES, 


BOSTON 


EVERY WED 
SCENIC } CHICAGO ¢ THURSDAY 


ROUTE ~ SAINT PAUL ** THURSDAY 
Leaves } KANSAS CITY ‘ PRIDAY 
OMAHA se FRIDAY 


via Colorado Springs and Salt Lake to Call 
and Pacific Coast Points. git J 


CHICAGO EVERY TUESDAY 

SOUTHERN \ SAINT PAUL « TUESDAY 
ROUTE KANSAS CITY ‘* WEDNESDAY 
Leaves DES MOINES ‘‘ WEDNESDAY 


OMAHA ** WEDNESDAY 
via Pt. Worth and El Paso toLos Angeles and San 
Francisco. 


These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evie 
dence that we offer the best. 


We solicit correspondence and think that the 
inducements we can offer will convince you of 
the superiority of this line. 


For full information and free literature address 
HOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P; A., Chicago. 


y | For Fine and 
Medium Writ- 
ing—303, 404, 603, 
604 BE. F., 601 KE. BF. 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. \ 


Stub Points-=1008, 1071, 1083. 

For Vertical Writing= 1045 

(Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), , 
1047 (Multiscript), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


Court-House 8.'"les~1064, 1065, 1066, and others. 
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The Living Church. 


CANADA. 


Diocese of Nova Scotia. 
THe 150th anniversary of St. Paul’s 
Church, Halifax, is to be celebrated this year 


dyer enlarging and improving the parochial 


and Sunday School Hall. The cost will be 
about $15,000 and $10,000 has been already 
subscribed. No debt is to be incurred for the 
improvements. 


Diocese of Ontario. 

THE reports read at the meeting of Fron- 
tenae rural deanery, held in Kingston, May 
9th, of the various parishes were encouraging. 


-Rural. Dean Carey has been appointed Arch- 


deacon of the western portion of the Diocese. 


Diocese of Montreal. 

BisHor Bonp held a Confirmation in the 
Cathedral, Montreal, May 13th. Canon Ed- 
monds, of Exeter Cathedral, England, 
preached at St. George’s Church in the morn- 
ing and at the Cathedral in the evening of the 
13th. He also spoke at a meeting held on the 
15th in the interests of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society, at which Bishop Bond pre- 
sided. Canon Edmonds was engaged in mis- 
sion work in India for many years. In his 
address he mentioned the fact that four mil- 
lion copies of the Bible were sent each year 
to the ends of the earth by the Society. 


Diocese of Quebec. 

THE new principal who has been appointed 
to Bishop’s College, Lennoxville, is the Rev. 
J. P. Whitney, of King’s College, Cambridge, 
England. Bishop Dunn presided at the meet- 
ing of the Central Board of the Church §o- 
ciety in Quebec, May 15th, and at the Dio- 
cesan Board, on the 16th. 


Diocese of Athabasca. 

BisHop Youne and wife passed through 
Toronto, on their way back to this Diocese 
from England, the second week in May. The 
Bishop’s health is so far improved that he has 
been able to return to his work; which at 
one time it was feared his physicians would 
not allow him to do. The Bishop hopes to be 
able to summon a Synod to meet at Lesser 
Slave Lake this summer, if the difficulties of 
travelling and leaving their missions for the 


needed time, can be met by a sufficient num- |’ 


ber of the clergy. 


Diocese of Rupert’s Land. 

Tue W. A. of Holy Trinity Church, Win- 
nipeg, gave a reception to two outgoing lady 
missionaries May 7th. Archdeacon Fortin 
presided. One missionary, Miss Wilgress, was 
on her way to Mackenzie River Diocese, to 
work at Mr. Marsh’s mission at Hay River; 
the other, Miss White, to act as Matron in 
her brother’s school at Fort Vermillion. Both 
ladies were travelling with the Bishop of 
Athabasca and Mrs. Young. 


THE Communion Set, sent by St. Paul’s 
branch of the W. A., Charlottetown, Prince 
Edward’s Island, arrived at the Mission Trail, 
in British Columbia, just in time for the 
Easter celebration. The clergyman in charge 
writes most thankfully, as formerly he had 
only an ordinary platter, cup, and saucer, to 
use for Chalice and Paten. 


A TONIC 
Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


Half a teaspoon in half a glass of 
water, refreshes and invigorates the 
entire system. A wholesome tonic. 
Genuine bears name HorsFrorp’s on wrapper. 


BRINGS RELEASE FROM 


WHY, DON’T 


WHAT 
DIRT AND GREASE? 
You KNOW : ‘ z 


May 26, 1900 


All dishes such as soups, | 

fish,meats, gravy, game, salads, 

wy etc. are doubly appetizing 

. and digestible when flavor # 
ed with Lea & Perrins sauce, 
S\ONATURE ON EVERY BOTT, . 


John Duncan's Sons- Agent's-NewYork, 


KINGSFORD’S 
CORN STARG 


The Original for food purpose 
IN USE ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Where To Locate? » | 


WHY, IN THE TERRITORY 
TRAVERSED BY THE... 


LouisvI 
and NaShVi 
Railroé 


the Great Central Southern © 


.IN., ie : 4 

KENTUCKY, TENNESSEES 

ALABAMA, - : ; } ; } 
MISSISSIPPI, FLO) 


WHERE 
Farmers, Fruit Growers, 
Stock Raisers, Manwufacte 
Investors, Spectslate 
and WVioney|1 
will find the greatest chance in the United 


make ‘“‘big money” by reason of abundane 
ness of : = : 


LAND ano FARMS, 

TIMBER ano STONE, 44 
IRON anp COAL, _ 

: LABOR—EVERY 
Free sites, financial ~ssii 1 : 
taxation, for the manufac! 
Land and farms at $1.00 ps 
500,000 acres in We&t Flori 
under U. S. Homestead lav 
Stockraising in the Gul 
enormous profits. ‘ 
HALF FARE EXCURSIO 
TUESDAYS OF EACH MON’ 
Let us know what you-wa 
where and how to get it=t 
country is filling up rapidly. 
Printed matter; maps and 
Address, ole Seem R. J. 
Ree General Immigrg 
Mention this paper. ~ a eas 


wy @ 6.5 lime * 
Retfrigerat 

Mc CRAY REFRIGERATOR J 
122 Mill Street -. ----- = 
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CHURCH HIS 
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MILWAUKEE AND CHICAGO, JUNE 2, 1900. No. 5. 


The Young Churchman 


a ., An illustrated paper for the Children of the 
TS Church, and for Sunday Schools. 
: _. WEEKLY: 80 cents per year. In quantities 
of 106 more to one address, 54 cents per copy 
er year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 


of 10 or more to one address, 12% cents per copy 
Sept yer year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
- if paid in advance. 


Che Shepherd’s Arms 


An illustrated paper for the little ones of the 
Church, and for Infant and Primary Classes. 
Nee Printed on rose-tinted paper. 

hea) x WEEKLY: 40cents per year. In quantities 
‘of 10 or more to one address, 30 cents per copy 


of 10 or more to one address, 8 cents per copy 


MONTHLY: 20 cents per year. In quantities © 


ee - 


Che Living Church 


A Weekly Record of the News, the Work, and the 
Thought of the Church. Subscription Price, $2.50 per 
year. If paid in advance, $2.00. To the Clergy, $1.50 
per year. 

CLUB RATES: 
[50 cts. must be added to these rates if not paid in advance.] 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly) and THE YOUNG 
CHURCHMAN (weekly), $2.50 per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and THE SHEPHERD'S ARMS (weekly), $2.80 
per year. 

THE LivING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and THE LIVING CHURCH QUARTERLY, 


THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), THE SHEPHERD’S ARMS (weekly), and THE 
LIVING CHURCH QUARTEREY—a combination desirable 


P . er year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 2.75 per year. : 
"7 i paid in advance. 
ne MONTHLY: 15 cents per year. In quantities 


PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO,-: 


t COMMUNICATIONS FOR ALL TO BE ADDRESSED TO MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Che Living Church Quarterly 


Containing a Church Almanac and Kalendar 
for the year, issued at Advent; followed quar- 
terly by smaller issues containing the Clergy 
List corrected. Nearly 700 pages per year. 


Price, 25 cents for all. 


Evening Prayer Leaflet 


Contains the full Evening Prayer, with Col- 
lect, Psalter, and 4 Hymns, published weekly 
in advance for every Sunday evening. For 
diStribution in churches. Price in quantities, 
25 cents per copy per year. Transient orders, 


50 cents per hundred copies. A number of 
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ee year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
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paid in advance. 


a, Che Boly Priest. 


NN 


BY THE 
Rt. Rey. WM. E. MCLAREN, D.D., 


Bishop of Chicago, Author of ‘The Practice 
‘\ of the Interior Life,” ete. 


ME 
12in0, cloth, gilt top, Price, $1.00 net, 


The titles of the chapters are as follows: The Nature of 
Sanctity; The Duty of Sanctity; The Grace of Sanctity ; ‘The 
Trials of Sanctity; The Helps of Sanctity. 


The Church Eclectic thus closes a review of the book: 


“Such a book as he Holy Priest is a sign of a widening spiritual hori- 
zon and sympathies, and tells of nobler days of devotion and spirituality 
in store for the Holy Anglo-Catholic Church. 

‘We take consolation and hope and thankfulness, too, from the vision 
of this ideal priestly life. Here is a prelate of no mean reputation stand- 
ing forth and declaring in emphatic language that the one thing necessary 
in a priestly career is not material success, but a holy and mortified life, 

- wholly conformed to the Divine Will. 

“We trust that very many priests and deacons ard ecclesiastical 
students will make themselves familiar with the teachings of The Holy 
Priest. And the Bishops, too, of our Communion, here and elsewhere, 


' will bé equally profited by gazing upon the Bishop of Chicago’s portrayal 


of what a priest is called to become. _ : 
‘May the literary work of the Bishop of Chicago prove to be but the 


firstfruits of an abundant harvest of spiritual books from the pens of 
_ those whose very office confers at once the right and obligation of being 


ae and ensamples to their clergy of the life hidden in God with 
Yist.’”’ 


Che Practice of the Interior Life. 


_ By the Rr. Rev. Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of 
Chicago, Price, $1.00 net. 


‘It is a book of great power and usefulness, and its publication is one 
ot the good signs of the times, as it shows us a great Bishop of the 
American Church realizing his sphere as a spiritual leader of God’s 


_ people.’—The Angelus. 


= “nis is a book for which to make an act of thanksgiving.” 


shee —Holy Cross Magazine. 


- PUBLISHED BY THE YOUNG CHURGHMAN CO, , -MiLWauKee, 
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in every family—#3.00 per year. 
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AVP AL AA IND AL NA OO 


Win the Heart 


of every operator by their Light Touch, Easy Action, 
Great Speed and Absolute Reliability under every con- 
dition of service. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 


special editions for special occasions. 


. ie ay 
my 


Remington 


Typewriters 


327 Broadway, New York 


Sinner Clerical Shirt $2.00. 


The Ideal summer shirt for clerical. wear is our 
special GREY MERINO FLANNEL SHIRT; cool, 


sanitary and comfortable. Has white neck and 


wrist-bands. ; 

FOR SUMMER the undergarment can be dispensed 
with, as this answers the purpose of both under and 
top shirts. 

FOR WINTER it can be worn over the undergar- 
ment, proving much warmer than the muslin shirt. 

It is especially adapted to the use of the traveling 
clergy, as it shows travel-soil far less than the white 
muslin shirt. 

Our Linen Anglican Collars............ssee+es 20¢ each 
Celluloid Anglican Collars.........+.0+++e+e+e 25c each 
Silk Rabats....$1.50each. Serge Rabats....$1.00 each 


E. O. Thompson’s Sons, 
Clerical Outfitters, 908 Walnut $t., Philadelphia. 


COX SONS & VINING 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, 
Choir Yestments, 
Embroideries and Materials, 
Custom Made Clerical Clothing 


hentai nll ann dlnadhtntlnccanamahncathncinn inant thon 


COLEGATE ART GLASS CO, 


Established in 1860 by E. Colegate. 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS AND BRASSES. 
Highest award Augusta Exposition, 1891. 

318 West 13th Street, New York. 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 


GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS. 


27-29 South Clinton Street, - - Chicago, Ill. 


Church Cushions. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our free 
book. Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St., N. Y. 


MENEELY BELL CO., 


CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager 
Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. (Send for 
Catalogue. The C. 8. BELLCO., Hillsboro,O. 


VORA OWN SINC 
DAN iit seiobee tyes ELS, 

NEEL RCO,|SevuINe 
TROY,.N. Y.1GE1L-METAL 
CHIMES, Ere. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE, 


Church Bells, Chimes and Peals of Best 
Quality. Address, 
p Old Established 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDR 
THE FE. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati,0. 


CHURCH BELLS anc'Peats 


Best quality on earth. Get our price. 
MoSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore-Md. 


CHURCH & 


Erte issS. TELLS i 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH. 
Memorials. Supplies. 


THE COX SONS & BUCKLEY CO. 


Church Furnishers and Decorators. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


| CHURCH 


The Diving Church. 


JuNE 2, 1900 


? Building. 


CHURCH CHANGES..... 


Consult with us in regard to any changes desired in the Church 
Send for photographs of work recently completed, 
showing important treatments. 


J.& R. LAMB 


59 Carmine’ Street, NEW YORK. 


PROPER LESSONS FOR THE SUN- 
DAYS AND HOLY DAYS 
THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 


This book contains in full those portions of Holy 
Scripture appointed by the Church in General Con- 
vention, to be read at Morning and Evening Prayer. 
Most useful to the clergy, especially. in missionary 
work, and to the laity for use either in'church or at 
home. 

Nicely printed in Long Primer type, on fine Bible 
paper. Size, 5%x3% inches. 

Cloth, 50c, Leather from $1.00 to $2.50. 


E; & J.B. Young & Co:,? %. 88 st 
LIGHT READING. 


THE market is oversupplied with novels. 
Some of them have had a phenomenal sale, and 
of those which have lately been so popular, 
the most of them have been of a pure and 
wholesome character.: But not all are of that 
kind. 


A writer in the Churchman said some time 
ago of The Child of the Covenant, a novel by 
Virginia C. Castleman, author of “Belmont,” 
the very beautiful serial now running in these 
columns: 

“The many who value a simple, well-told 
story of pure life and high religious purpose, 
a story which offers a noble ideal and yet one 
‘not too bright or good for human nature’s 
daily food;’ the many readers who have not 
bowed the knee to Baal of cultured unbelief, 
will greatly enjoy this charming tale.” 

The price of the book is $1.00 net postpaid. 

Then, too, we publish The Royal Way, a 
novel by Isabel G. Eaton. The late Bishop 
Perry said of it: ‘The story is well told, and 
its every word is Churchly, Christian, true.” 
This is sold at 65 cents, net, by mail. 


The Three Vocations is still another of our 
Churchly novels, written by Miss Caroline 
Frances Little. One reviewer said it is “beau- 
tifully written in the form of a novel of ex- 
quisite grace and purity.” This s sold for 75 
cents, net, by mail. 


Allendale’s Choice is a novel, for which the 
Bishop of New Jersey wrote the introduction, 
commending it warmly. Sold for 75 cents, 
net, by mail. 

Thus are presented four novels, sweet, 
pure and wholesome, for all who enjoy fiction 
not tinctured with the modern nauseating 
details of wicked suggestions. Church people 
should be the first to provide themselves with 
pure reading matter. The opportunity is here 
presented. They will not be found “in all 
bookstores,” because they have not the brand 
upon them which makes a novel “the fad,” or 
“popular.” Send direct to the publishers for 
such copies as are wanted, and every reader 
will be pleased. Address The Young Church- 


| man Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ART - WORKER” 


di X)/FVRNITURE £:: 270W27 Se-.NEWYORK. 
FR 


Monuments “2: 


CELTIC CROSSES A SPECIALTY 
CHAS. G. BLAKE & CO. 720 Woman’s Temp!e, Chicago. 


WINDOWS, 


FURNITURE. 


GEISSLER, X% Marble and Metal Work 
56 West 8th St. (near 6th Ave.). New York 


SEND FOR 
EE 


R. G. 


OF ALL KINDS. 
PHENIX FURNITURE CO., Eau Claire, Wis. 


‘instructors. 


“THIS entire building and two annexes are de- f 
voted exclusively to the work of the 


New England — 
Conservatory of Music, 
. Boston, Mass. ; 
Accessible to musical events of every*hature The 
best masters in music, elocution and languages 


that money can command. 
Gro. W. CxHapwick, 


Musical Director. 


GRAFTON HALL, School for Young Ladies, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. ; f 


College Preparatory, and Graduate Courses. Spe- 
cial advantages in Languages, Music and Art. 

Modern Equipment.—Individual Rooms. 

Refers ‘to Rt. Rev. C. C. Grafton, S.T.D., Bishop of 
Fond du Lac; Rt. Rev. G. Mott Williams, D.D., Bish- 
op of Marquette; Rt. Rev. D. S. Tuttle, D.D., Bishop 
of Missouri. Rt. Rev. Davis Sessums, D.D., Bishop of 
Lousiana; Rey. D. Parker Morgan, D.D., New York; 
Gen’. E. s. Bragg, Fond du Lac. Address: 


REV. B. TALBOT ROGERS, M.A., 
Warden. 


KEMPER HALL, Kenosha, Wis. 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of 
St.Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 
21, 1899. References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., 
Milwaukee; Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; 
Rt. Rev. Geo. F. Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; David 
B. Lyman, Esq., Chicago; W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chi- 
cago. Address, THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, Knoxville, Ill. 
Now in its Thirty=-third Year. 

Prominent Families in many States, during a third 
of a century, have been patrons of this Institution. 
Students are received at any time when there is a 
vacancy. Escort is furnished from Chicago without. 
charge. Address, 

REv. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


WATERMAN HALL, Sycamore, Ill. 
THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, 
D.D., D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. 
Board and tuition, $300 per school year. Address, 
Rev. B. F. FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


EPISCOPAL HIGH SCHOOL OF VIRGINIA, j 
Near Alexandria. 


For Boys. Sixty-first year. 
sent on application. 


L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


RACINE COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


“The school that makes manly boys.” Graduates 
enter any university. Diploma admits to Univer- 
sities of Michigan and Wisconsin. Address, 

Rev. H. D. Ropryson, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


64th year. Overlooks the Hudson. Magnificent 
and healthful in location, with exceptionally efficient 
Military discipline. 
J. B. BISBEE, A. M., Prin., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


KNICKERBACKER HALL, Indianapoiis, Ind. 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. School year 
begins September 26th 1900. College preparation and 
special courses. Enlarged grounds and new building 
ready in September. : 

MARY HELEN YERKES, 
SusAN HILL YERKES, 


New York, New.York City. 6—8 E. 46th St. 
ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, 

Boarding and Day School for Girls. Collegiate, 
Preparatory, Primary Classes, College Certificates. 
Advantages of New York City. Gymnasium, Roof 
Garden, Otis Elevator. 

ST. MARY’S DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Concord, N. H. 

Healthful Location, Charges Moderate, Pupils Pre- 
pared for College. Re-opens Sept. 17. Correspond 
with Miss ISABEL M. PARKS, Principal. 


ee eS 
MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 
Norwalk, Conn. - y 
29th year. Primary, Academic,and College Prepar- 
atory courses. Music, Art, and the languages. Care- — 
ful attention to morals and manners. New build-- 
jngs, steam heat, gymnasium. 


Illustrated catalogue: 
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From South Africa comes the news that the main army of 
Lord Roberts’ crossed the Vaal River, and thus began the inva- 
sion of the Transvaal, on the morning of Sunday of this week. 
The passage to the river was practically without opposition, the 
British casualties numbering only four. The march was con- 
tinued northward immediately on the crossing and without de- 
lay. Meanwhile General Buller’s forces at Newcastle, in the 
northern part of Natal, on the railroad extending from Lady- 
smith into the Transvaal, are opposed by a considerable force 
of the Boers, which is concentrated at Laing’s Nek, a mountain 
fastness near the famous Majuba Hill. Very likely an im- 
portant battle will be fought near that point in the near future, 
and it seems hardly likely that Buller’s army can make the 
same advance on the railroad through the mountain passes that 
Lord Roberts has made further to the westward. 


WueEwn the Boers attempt to use as precedent the fact that 
the United States obtained arbitration from Great Britain for 
the settlement of the Venezuelan controversy, they can only 
learn that the precedent works exactly the other way. This was 
a case where it was felt that the Monroe Doctrine was involved 
in an extension of British claims as to the boundary line be- 
tween their colony of Guiana and the Republic of Venezuela, 
“which was believed to be unwarranted. If the Monroe Doctrine 
requires this nation to interpose in such a conflict in the West- 
ern hemisphere, it equally imposes upon this government the 
duty of not interposing in problems relating to the old world. 
If the United States would not have been justified, and we are 
quite convinced that such was the case, in interposing for the 
relief of persecuted Christians in Armenia, it certainly would 
not be justified in interposing in connection with the unhappy 
conflict between Great Britain and the Boer Republics in South 
Africa. If the Monroe Doctrine is appealed to, it must be 
remembered that it works both ways. It demands that other 
governments shall not interfere in American questions, and at 
the same time it effectually prohibits the United States from 
. interfering in Old World controversies. 


AN EXPERIMENT was lately made under the auspices of the 
Royal Society, to determine the effect of the intense cold of 
liquid air upon the microbe germs of such diseases as typhoid 
fever, diphtheria, cholera, and the like. It has long been known 
that such germs are not killed by being exposed to any ordinary 
cold, and it is now demonstrated by this experiment, that even 
the intense cold, ranging from 183 to 193 degrees Centigrade, 
for seven days continuously, failed to injure the microbes to 
any appreciable extent. In addition to being subjected to the 
intense cold, there was a tremendous mechanical strain, but 
without any indications that would warrant an assumption that 
the dangerous germs were rendered less dangerous. 


In Cura, the continual rioting ascribed to the Boxers, has 

again broken out, and the United States has at last taken a 
hand in the matter by informing the Chinese government that 
this government expects the society to be thoroughly stamped 
out, and expects proper guarantees to be given for the main- 
This Society called 
Boxers, is a secret organization of natives, ostensibly with patri- 
otic ends, but practically for the suppression of the Christian 
religion. They do not ordinarily attack the foreign mission- 
_ aries, but only Chinese converts, thereby not only rendering it 
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difficult for foreign governments to intervene in the matter, but 
also presenting greater difficulties in the way of the extension 
of the Christian religion than could be presented by the persecu- 
tion of the missionaries themselves. So far as we have been 
able to learn, the only instance in which a foreigner has been 
injured for some time past by the Boxers, is in the case of a 
missionary of the Church of England named Brooks, who was 
killed during one of the recent riots. The injury done, how- 
ever, to the persons and property of native converts, is almost 
beyond reckoning. To what extent foreign governments are 
justified in interposing for the protection of Christian subjects 
of China itself, would be a grave question, were it not that 
China is already under the practical administration of the 
various powers of Europe. 


One of the subjects of speculation in England at the pres- 
ent time, is the possibility of a coalition of political forces 
between Lord Rosebery, the former Liberal leader, and Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, the present Colonial Secretary. It will 
be remembered that Mr. Chamberlain calls himself a Liberal 
Unionist, and holds a place in Lord Salisbury’s cabinet rather 
as a political ally than as a fellow-partisan of the latter in the 
Conservative party. It was only when Mr. Gladstone outlined 
the ill-fated scheme for Home Rule in Ireland that Mr. Cham- 
berlain forsook his former chief, and threw his influence toward 
the Conservative party. In these days when Imperialism is the 
almost unanimous belief of the English people, and when the 
federation of the whole British Empire is so popular, it is not 
strange that Lord Rosebery is restless under the imputation 
formerly made against the Liberal party, of being “Little Eng- 
landers.” If the new party should materialize, it would present 
a much stronger opposition to the party in power than is likely 
to be presented for many years by the combination of believers 
in Irish Home Rule, in the disestablishment of the English 
Church, and of various fads of more or less popularity, which 
appears to be all that is left at the present time in the Liberal 
party. Indeed, there are few examples in modern political his- 
tory of so swift a decadence of a large political party, except 
where a new party had superseded it on more recent and more 
important issues, as that presented in the case of the Liberal 
party since the retirement of Mr. Gladstone from the premier- 
ship. 


Cura and Japan have both made vigorous protests against 
the forcible inoculation of their subjects in San Francisco for 
the prevention of bubonic plague. Indeed, in the case of Japan, 
there is some cause for protest. The treaties between the United 
States and Japan guarantee to the subjects of the latter the same 
protection and treatment in this country that is granted alike 
to citizens and aliens. The two Asiatic powers admit that if a 
general rule was adopted, of requiring the inoculation of all the 
residents of any locality, there would be no ground upon which 
they could base objection. When, however, the rule adopted in 
San Francisco applies only to Chinese and Japanese, and ex- 
cludes all Caucasians of any nation, it is difficult to see how a 
denial can be made by this government, of the violation of 
treaty provisions. The proper way would be for the health 
authorities of San Francisco to require all parties alike within 
the plague. area to submit. to the inoculation that is deemed nec- 
essary, if their mode of liying seems to make such action neces- 
sary, and not to restrict it to Chinese and Japanese. Indeed, 
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purely as a health measure, the latter would seem to be the 
proper course to take, for while no doubt the Asiatics comprise 
the much more dangerous section of the population, yet it can- 
not be denied that many whites as well, of the lower classes, 
present a condition in their domestic lives which invites the 
pestilence. 


TuHE pending bill before the German Legislature to prohibit 
the importation of American meat products, is one which will 
bear very injuriously upon this country, if it is enacted into law, 
the annual traffic in such produce having amounted for the last 
fiscal year to something over $21,000,000, being about 12 per 
cent. of the total provision export of the United States. It 
must be remembered, however, on behalf of the proposed German 
bill, that the outery in this country against both fresh and 
canned meats furnished by the packers to our own army, which 
apparently was based on sufficient cause, has a very legitimate 
effect upon the question. If the American navy could not. use 
safely what was supplied them by American packers as first- 
class products, in spite of the system of inspection, it is not 
strange that Germany does not desire such products imported. 
If, then, there was not sufficient care taken by the packers for 
the protection of their own government at a time when the latter 
was powerless to help itself, it has now reacted upon themselves 
with tenfold fury. Now, this is one of the penalties for appar- 
ently dishonorable transactions. No doubt for many years past 
there has been a party in Germany that has desired to restrict 
or prohibit the importation of American provisions. Without 
the advantage of the cry raised in America against such pro- 
visions, however, it is doubtful whether it would be possible at 
this time for such a bill to become a law. Of course, the moral 
is clear. American and other business men must learn the 
stern lesson, that if they take advantage of their customers, they 
must expect eventually to lose their custom. It is quite pos- 
sible that the canned and other meats sold to the United States 
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government were perfect when they were sold, and that they 
became unfit for use by reason of the tropical climate rather 
than from any cause which could have been prevented. The 
fact remains, however, that this has not been sufficiently shown 
to the satisfaction even of the American people, and therefore 
the packers are likely, as one of the direct results of such gen- 
eral belief, to lose an enormous outlet for their produce. The 
bill has already passed the Reichstag, the lower house, and is 
now before the Bundesrath, _ the upper house of the German 
parliament. 


A Bitt now pending in both the Senate and the House, 
which will undoubtedly be laid aside and not acted upon during 
the present session, now so near its close, but which ought to be 
enacted, is that commonly known as the Post Check Money Bill. 
This is a bill to authorize the issue in place of the present $1, 
$2, and $5 bills now in-existence, of a new series provided with 
blank spaces on the face to enable one to endorse them to a 
special payee, affix a postage stamp as a fee, and send in a letter — 
through the mail. This system would obviate the necessity of 
calling at the Post Office for money orders, since the ordinary 
currency which might be taken from the pocket, would be imme- 
diately transferable from bills payable to bearer, as at present, 
to an order payable to a party named on the face. The postage 
stamp to be affixed would more than pay the additional cost to 
the government of redeeming such bills, and would take the 
place of the money order fee. If this bill might be enacted, it 
would not only be an enormous convenience to all classes of 
trade which invite custom by mail, but would be an even greater 
convenience to the whole population, which with more or less 
frequency is obliged to send money through the mail. Accord- 
ing to the bill proposed, there would also be fractional currency 


issued in the same way. We hope the bill may pass and become ~ 


law in due time. 


Diocesan Conventions. 


WESTERN TEXAS. 


HE 26th Annual Convocation of the Missionary District of 

Western Texas convened in St. Mark’s Church, San Antonio, on 

Wednesday, May 16th. All the clergy except two were present, and 
a larger number of lay delegates than usual. 

The Convocation sermon was preached by the Rey. Wallace Carna- 
han of St. Mary’s Hall. The Bishop administered the Holy Com- 
munion. i 

The whole afternoon was given up to the Woman’s Auxiliary. 
There was a good attendance of delegates from the parishes both in 
and out of San Antonio. The reports showed most gratifying growth 
in the number of parishes and missions which had established local 
branches, and in the offerings, especially the United Offering. 

Interesting papers were read, and everyone presets pronounced 
the meeting a great success. 

At night the Rev. J. Ward, of Laredo, preached on the subject of 
Auxiliary Societies. Wednesday morning the Bishop read his ad- 
dress, which, in spite of some discouraging features, particularly in 
regard to removals, of which there had been ten, showed many evi- 
dences of sturdy growth in the District. 

‘There were 235 Baptisms and 191 Confirmations, against 198 last 
year. 2946 communicants were reported, against 2800 last year. 
Two churches had been built, for neither of which was the Bishop 
asked for aid. One of them costing, with the land, $5,000 was 
erected by a liberal layman in memory of his parents. _ 

The three schools, St. Mary’s Hall for girls, the West Texas 
Military Academy for boys, and St. Philip’s Industrial School for 
colored children, were all shown to be in good condition, the two 
former having overflowed their accomodations for boarders. Hach of 
the white schools pays all its running expenses. 

Deep regret was felt because of the resignation of the Rev. A. L. 
Burleson of the Military Academy, on account of his ‘wife’s health. 
He had been Principal seven years, and had built up the school from 
12 to 150 cadets. é 

It was showed that $1,660 had been raised for Diocesan Endow- 
ment, making the amount on hand and in pledges about $8,500. The 
pledges of District Missions amounted to $1,938, against $1,850 last 
year, and $1,450 the year before. 

A committee was appointed to take all necessary steps toward 
organizing the District into a Diocese at the Convocation of 1901, 
preparatory to applying for admission to the General Convention in 
the fall of that year. 

We feel that we have just cause to “thank God and take courage” 
and goon our way rejoicing, for the many manifestations of His good 
hand of blessing on us. ‘ 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


™ HE Annual Convention of the Diocese of North Carolina met in 

St. Luke’s Church, Salisbury, May 16. At 11 o’clock the Litany 
was said, and the Holy Communion was celebrated by the Bishop, the 
Rey. Chas. T. Bland reading the Epistle, and the Rey. F. J. Murdoch,’ 
D.D., rector of the parish, assisting in the administration of the ele- 
ments. The sermon was preached by the Rev. Jas, D. Miller, from the 
text Rom. viii. 14: “As many as are lead by the Spirit of God, they 
are the sons of God.” At the conclusion of divine service the Bishop 
took the chair and the Convention proceeded to its organization by 
the election of the Rev. M. M. Marshall, D.D., as President, and the 
Rey. Johan E. Ingle, as Secretary. Mr. G. C. Lamb was appointed 
Assistant Secretary. 

At 3 o’clock the Convocations held their annual meetings and 
elected their officers. At 3:30 the Bishop called the Convention to*- 
order and appointed the regular committees. The Standing Com- 
mittee reported its acts for the past year, including a resolution ask- 
ing the Bishop to return to the Committee the papers of any candi- 
date recommended for ordination and not ordained within 12 months 
of the date of recommendation. 

After evening prayer on Wednesday, an address on Mission work 
in China was delivered by the Rey. J. Addison Ingle, missionary at 
Hankow. 

The address of the Bishop stated that the mission work of the 
Diocese is to be placed in charge of an Archdeacon, the Rev. Edwin 
A. Osborne, who will aid the Bishop in this and other parts of his 
work. Mention was made of several mission schools established 
within the year and supported by the United Offering of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. The Bishop commended the work of the American Church 
Building Fund and at his suggestion an annual offering was required 
of all the churches in the Diocese. It was stated that the Thompson 
Orphanage had recently received a gift of $2,000. 

A new edition of the Canons was ordered to be printed. The 
report of the Executive Missionary Committee shows an increase of 
$2,000 in contributions. The work of the Secretary is commended, 
and the clergy and people are urged to secure subscriptions for the 
work from every member of the Church, to pray for the extension of 
God’s kingdom in the Diocese, to aid the work by gifts and personal 
service, and to remember its needs in their wills. Where subscrip- 
tions for Diocesan Missions are impracticable, collections may be 
substituted for them. 

A canon providing ‘for a change in the manner of organizing 
missions and for the payment of the clergy in charge from a central 
fund, was referred to the next Convention. 


The trustees of the Diocese reported the settlement of a claim 


to that of the church &t High Point which has been long disputed. - ; 
Dr. Kemp P. Battle presented a memorial of the late Rey. Jos. 
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Blount Cheshire, D.D., father of the Bishop, which was adopted by 
the Convention. A communication from All Saints’ Church, Concord, 
proposing to change the basis of its assessment for the Contingent 
Fund led to considerable debate, as the rule requires from all parishes 
a certain percentage on the amount paid for the salary of the clergy- 
man and current expenses. The result was the withdrawal of the 
communication and cancelling of an arrearage of long standing 

A proposal allowing women to vote and hold office in missions, 
was referred to the next Convention. The members of the Standing 
Committee were re-elected. The Executive Missionary Committee 
was instructed to procure accurate statistics of all Church work in 
the Diocese, for the use of the Census. 

The Diocesan Association of the Clergyman’s Retiring Fund Soci- 
ety presented a report showing that $175.68 had been paid by the 
Treasurer of the Society in behalf of several of the clergy of the 
Diocese, having on hand a balance of $36.24. There are 24 clerical 
members of the society in the Diocese. All persons interested in the 
work are invited to become members of the association, whose pur- 
pose is to place and maintain in the Society all the rest of the clergy 
of the Diocese by the offerings of congregations and individuals inter- 
ested in the welfare of the aged clergy. 

The address of the Bishop was warm in commendation of both 
the Retiring Fund and the General Clergy Relief, as agencies of 
great importance demanding the generous support of the Church. 

_ The next Convention is supe! to meet May 22, 1901, in St. 
Philip’s Church, Durham. 


LOS ANGELES. 
HE Fifth Annual Convention of the Diocese of Los Angeles was 
held on May 16th and 17th in St. Paul’s Pro-Cathedral and 


Parish Hall, Los Angeles. At 10 o’clock the large vested choir of 
men and boys, followed by the clergy in the order of their ordination, 
and the Bishop, preceded by his chaplain, entered the church from the 


PROCESSION ENTERING THE CATHEDRAL.—LOS ANGELES 
DIOCESAN CONVENTION. 


parish hall, singing, “Pleasant are Thy courts above,” and took their 
places in chancel and choir in reverse order. The Bishop was cele- 
brant, the Ven. Archdeacon Trew being epistoler and the Rev. John 
Bakewell, D.D., of the mother diocese of California, gospeller. The 
Bishop’s chaplain, the Rev. Henderson Judd, acted as server. The 
preacher was the Rev. Wm. H. Ramsay, of Santa Barbara, and his 
_ sermon, on John iy. 48, was an eloquent plea for faith, based on a 
'.masterly statement of the “signs and wonders,’ the marvels and 
mysteries which meet us daily in both the natural and the spiritual 
life. 

At the close of the service the convention assembled in the parish 
hall, and proceeded at once to business under the presidency of the 
Bishop. The Rev. Dr. M. C. Dotten was unanimously re-elected secre- 
tary for the fifth time, and appointed as his assistant secretary— 
also for the fifth term—the Rev. Alfred Fletcher. 

The afternoon was occupied largely with routine business, the 
reports of the Standing Committee, of the Board of Diocesan Mis- 
sions, ete. These reports were all indicative of healthy conditions 
and of satisfactory progress. At four o’clock the convention removed 
from the parish hall to the Cathedral to receive the Bishop’s address, 
which was read from his chair, placed at the entrance of the choir. 
After a brief review of the state of the Church in general, in the 
course of which he referred in terms of warm eulogy and regret to 
‘the loss sustained in the death of the late Bishop Neely, of Maine, 
and Gilbert, Bishop Coadjutor of Mimnesota, he turned to matters 
more directly affecting this Diocese. The first of these was the ques- 
tion of divorce and remarriage. That this is a matter of deep con- 
cern to all who are interested in the social and moral conditions of 
the Pacific coast will be evident when it is known that, in a recent 
month, the number of divorces granted by the courts of Los Angeles 
County bore to the number of marriages contracted during the same 
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month the proportion of 1 to 3%. The Bishop dealt with this pain- 
ful subject in a way that combined directness with both delicacy and 
dignity. He admitted that the looseness of opinion regarding the 
marriage bond arose from the failure of the spiritual teachers of the 
people to instruct them in the true nature of marriage, and asked— 
“As a result of this, am I far from right when I say that Christian 
people, though in favor of monogamy, are willing upon very inade- 
quate grounds to condone what is nothing short of consecutive poly- 
gamy?” 

The Bishop also touched upon the desirability of building up the 
Episcopate Endowment Fund. When he came to the Diocese we had 
$3,838.59 in money invested, and $5,000 pledged and since paid in, 
and, with two sums of $1,000 recently received, the total is now 
$10,838.59. The Bishop indicated certain ways in which the fund 
could be increased, and expressed the assurance that by 1908 it would 
amount to at least $38,000. 

He stated that a sum of $2,400 had been placed at his disposal, 
which he would apply to this Fund in the following way: He would 
add dollar for dollar to any amount which should be added to the 
capital of the Fund by any parishes or missions during the next 
twelve months. If more than $2,400 were thus gained, he would 
divide his supplemental contribution pro rata. 

At the close of the Bishop’s address that portion of it relating 
to endowments was referred to the Endowment Fund Committee; and 
resolutions were adopted providing for the widest possible publicity 
for that part of it dealing with Divorce and remarriage. 

The report of the Committee on the Charities of the Church 
dwelt chiefly on the work of the Good Samaritan Hospital. It is in 
a very prosperous condition, and during the year had been much 
enlarged and improved. During the year three free beds have been 
maintained. The directors of the Hospital regret their:inability to 
maintain a larger number of free patients, and ask for larger assist- 
ance for this end. Bishop Johnson, who is president of the Hospital 
directors, expressed the hope that Church people would assist him in 
seeing that there are at least fifteen free beds during the coming year. 

The most important matter on the second day was the report of 
the committee on the Episcopate Endowment Fund. It referred to 
the statements contained in the Bishop’s address, and proposed sev- 
eral resolutions which were adopted, to the following effect: That 
during the present convention year, if any parish or mission shail 
contribute any amount to the Endowment Fund, the Bishop will add 
an equal amount; and 

That, in the case of a parish so contributing then to the amount 
paid by it, 50 per cent. shall be added by the Bishop, to be placed to 
the credit of the parish; 

A rebate of 4 per cent. on this total sum will be credited on the 
annual parish assessment. In the case of a mission, its credit will 
be calculated on the full double amount. 

And the 50 per cent. remaining after the doubling of the con- 
tribution of any parish shall be placed in a fund to be known as the 
Bishop Johnson Fund, the interest of which, at 4 per cent., shall, 
thereafter be deducted from the assessments levied on the missions 
of the Diocese. 

The elections resulted as follows: 

Standing Committee: The Rev. Messrs. J. D. H. Browne, B. W, 
R. Tayler, H. B. Restarick, and A. G. L. Trew, D.D.; and Messrs. 
D. Cleveland, J. A. Anderson, T. L. Winder, and J. Bakewell Phillips. 

Board of Missions: The Rey. Messrs. Henderson Judd, W. H. 
Wotton, Wm. MacCormack, Chas. E. Spalding; and Messrs. C. T. 
Hinde, Dr. J. E. Cowles, J, Bakewell Phillips, and Wm. Creswell 
Mushet. 

Directors of the Corporation: Bishop Johnson, the Rev. Dr. 
Trew, the Rev. B. W. R. Tayler, Jas. F. Towell, J. E. Cowles, Henry 
T. Lee, and Thos. L. Winder. 

A most delightful spirit marked the entire proceedings of the 
convention. From its beginning to its close it was pervaded by a 
spirit of harmony; and the members of the convention, both clerical 
and lay, returning to their homes and parishes throughout the limits 
of Southern California, will carry with them deepened confidence and 
enlarged interest in the progress of the Church. 


IOWA. 
HE annual convention met in St. Paul’s Church, Council Bluffs, 
on the morning of Tuesday, May 22nd, with a celebration of the 


Holy Communion. Organization was afterward effected by the re- 
election of the Rev. W. V. Whitten as secretary, and of the Rev. 
Felix H. Pickworth as assistant secretary. The Bishop’s address was 
read in the afternoon. The Bishop spoke of the necessity for careful 
business methods in all religious work, declaring that “No diocese 
can be prosperous, no parish grow, unless care is given to organiza- 
tion, records are kept, money raised, and debts paid.” He believed 
that money could be obtained for Church work if people were inter- 
ested in the work. He believed harm had been done by an idea that 
spiritual and temporal work are altogether distinct, the one ‘being 
vested in the rector, and the other in the vestry. He declared that 
both alike were responsible for both branches of work. Speaking of 
the institutions of the Diocese, the Bishop noted the prosperity of 
St. Katharine’s Hall. Griswold College, he declares, is defunct. “It 
would be foolish to attempt to resurrect it. The money is not to be 
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had. I advise the sale of the block of land upon which the college 
buildings stand. The price agreed upon between the board of educa- 
tion of the city of Davenport and the executive committee of the 
board of trustees is $53,000. This is a good price for the land, equit- 
able both to purchaser and seller.” He asked the convention to 
authorize the sale of the property for this figure and direct the 


trustees of Griswold College to convey to the Bishop of Iowa and . 


his successors in office so much of the block upon which the Cathedral 
stands as still remains in the possession of the trustees, in trust 
for the uses and purposes of the Cathedral. He suggésted that the 
purchase money be used for the partial endowment of St. Katharine’s 
Hall. 

On the second day the convention resolved to increase the salary 
of the Bishop from $2,000 to $4,500, with an additional appropriation 
of $500 to the Bishop for expense in removing to the Diocese. The 
recomendations of the Bishop with regard to Griswold College were 
enacted. 

The elections resulted as follows: Standing Committee, Rev. 
Messrs. J. Hollister Lynch, Geo. E. Walk, and Geo. H. Cornell; 
Messrs. Sam’l Mahon, J. J. Richardson, and S. H. Mallory. Board 
of Missions, Rev. Messrs. J. E. Cathell, C. H. Weaver, Geo. E. Walk, 
F. W. Keator; Messrs. F. G. Thomas, W. S. Harbach, Geo. A. Goodell, 
Sam’l Meyne, S. H. Mallory, Ira R. Tabor; Treasurer, N. P. Herring- 
ton; Delegates to Missionary Council, Rev. C. H. Remington, G. W. 
Bissell. 

A committee was appointed to consider the revision of the con- 
stitution and canons, and report next year. 


LONDON LETTER. 


HE month of May, endeared to the old poets of Nature, 
always comes around here in England, not only with all 
the enchantment of its vernal foliage and painted meadows— 
with “the yellow cowslip and the pale primrose,”—but also now- 
adays with a regular carnival of annual meetings and anniver- 
saries, entailing, of course, much dissipation in the way of 
speech-making and tea-drinking. On the tapis this year, how- 
ever, there has been a new departure from the customary routine 
of May “arrangements” in the sensational Lambeth Opinion 
delivered on May-day. Both Canterbury and York—the Pri- 
mate of All England and the Primate of England—have spoken 
in unison (after deliberation for the space of nine months from 
the “hearing”) on the burning issue of the practice of reserving 
in the English Church the Blessed Sacrament for the Com- 
munion of the Sick; said practice being condemned in toto by 
their Graces, though it hardly seems necessary to point out 
how that their Pronouncement has no validity whatsoever in 
the eye of the law of this Church and Realm, nor any weight, 
in fact, in foro conscienti ae. 

The Opinion is unquestionably deplorable, for it repudiates 
a venerable Catholic custom which the English Church has 
never abandoned, but impliedly allows under her English Prayer 
Book, according to all the more competent text-book authorities, 
as, amongst others, the learned old Bishop Sparrow; whilst ex- 
pressly ordering the practice of Reservation under her Latin 
Prayer Book recension, which since Elizabeth’s reign has been 
in legal use for the Public Schools and Universities. 

Really, the Opinion could hardly have been more unsound 
in learning or obscurantist in tone. It clearly indicates the 
humiliating fact that the Archbishops have bowed to the storm 
of Protestant fanaticism and allowed their primatial policy to 
be shaped and inspired by John Kensit and the Liverpool Prot- 
estants, and by the Sapient Philistine in the street and in the 
Commons. The Primate has again and again almost pathetic- 
ally expressed his wish for peace in the Church, but surely the 
Lambeth opinion is not calculated to make for peace in a Church 
that strenuously appeals to Catholic antiquity. His Grace of 
Canterbury had one of the grandest of opportunities—since the 
illustrious Roman Primate, St. Clement, strove with the Cor- 
inthian Christians—to be a peace-maker, but, alas! he has fatu- 
ously thrown it away. Dr. Temple was fairly liberal and toler- 
ant when Bishop of London, but since ‘his elevation to the chair 
of Augustine, he has become a décidedly reactionary ecclesiastic. 

It is now too late, however, for the Primate to play the role 
of Dame Partington, for it is simply impossible to sweep back 
the flood-tide waves of Catholicism in England. In all prob- 
ability the fire, instead of being now quenched, will burn all the 
more fiercely for the inflammable fuel heaped upon it at Lam- 
beth. 


If the Incense Opinion last year was untenable and provo- 
cative of resistance, surely the recent Opinion against Reserva- 
tion is much more vicious both in tone and argument, and 
clearly menacing to the Catholic position of the English Church 
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concerning the Sacrament of the Altar. The feeling of dis- 
illusionment as to the Catholic ethos. of our English Metro- 
politans, which was caused by the Incense Opinion, is now not 
only intensified, but mingled with a feeling well nigh of horror 
and shame. The motif of the ceremonial opinion tended to 
bark the tree, but this late doctrinal opinion (for the practice of 
Reservation logically implies the doctrine of the Real Presence) 
would wound, if it could, the tree in its very vitals. Doubtless, 
however, the opinion will prove, in the “tranquil operation” of 
God’s “perpetual Providence” (which can be traced again and 
again in the history of the Catholic Revival), a real blessing in 
disguise to the Catholic cause. 

The Reservation Opinion not only tends to utterly discredit 
the tribunal from which it emanates (though, strictly speaking, 
it is a misnomer to designate the Primate’s nondescript institu- 
tion a “tribunal”), but will tend quite likely to clear the air, 
which has become somewhat stifled since the Incense Opinion, 
and compel Catholic-minded priests to take a militant stand for 
their rights under the Prayer Book, which no more forbids such 
a venerable primitive custom as Reservation for the sick than it 
forbids the exercise of Christian charity in praying for souls in 
the “Waiting Church.” It is yet too soon to know just what 
line the Bishops will adopt in respect to the Opinion, and there 
is no use in borrowing trouble about a stile before coming to 
one; but in case they see fit to take the law from the Archbish- 
ops rather than from their mother the Church, and attempt to 
enforce the Opinion, why, then, in all probability there will be a 
real ecclesiastical crisis in England. 

It will be remembered that the two Archbishops sat together 
at Lambeth last summer (July 18-21) to hear arguments (pro 
and con) in the matter of Reservation of the Blessed Sacrament 
for the sick, which was referred to their Graces (under what 
seems an arbitrary construction of a certain clause in what was 
originally the Prayer Book preface and entitled “Concerning the . 
Service of the Church”) by the Bishop of St. Albans, the Bishop 
of Peterborough, and singularly enough, by the Archbishop of 
York himself, the latter prelate thus appealing from himself as 
Bishop to himself as Archbishop. The clergy who refused to 
abandon their parochial practice of reserving the Blessed Sacra- 
ment for the sick at the arbitrary request of the respective 
Ordinaries, but who were willing to comply with their wish for 
referring the matter to the Archbishops, were the Rey. Edgar 
Lee, of Christ Church, Doncaster (Diocese and Province of 
York); the Rev. T. E. Hill, of Little Canfield, Essex (Diocese of 
St. Albans) ; and the Rey. A.'S. Altham, of All Saints’, Welling- 
borough (Diocese of Peterborough); the two latter Dioceses 
being in the Province of Canterbury. 

In my next letter, I will endeavor to depict the scene in 
Lambeth Palace on May Day, when the Archbishops tossed their 
bombshell into our English ecclesiastical camp. 

J. G: Harr. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR CATHEDRAL—GREENWICH MiISSION—ANNIVER- 
SARY AT WEST BRIGHTON—ST. MARGARET’S MiIss1oN— 
Ciry NoveEs. 


Al T THE May meeting of the Cathedral trustees an elaborate 
plaster model of the choir was shown, and the plan of 
Bishop Potter for completing the same, which it was announced 
some weeks ago he had developed. This plan is the getting of 
individuals to erect the seven chapels as memorials, giving 
rather more than is actually required to construct the chapel 
itself, and thus providing the entire $700,000 in addition to that 
already in hand. Mr. August Belmont, the banker and member 
of the vestry of the Church of the Ascension, gave $200,000, and 
the middle of the seven chapels was assigned to him, to be made 
a memorial of Mrs. Belmont. This chapel will front Morning- 
side Avenue. 

The Rey. Dr. Steele, vicar of Trinity Church, stated at the 
same meeting that a Trinity parishioner desires to give the cross 
for the Cathedral. ‘It was estimated that this cross will cost 
$4,000 apart from jewels to be placed in it. Action upon its 
acceptance was deferred. Plans were ordered for the Bishop’s 
house, to be ready by the June meeting. This house is to stand 
at Amsterdam Avenue and 110th Street. Other gifts toward 
the choir have been received, so that of the $700, 000 needed to 
complete it, between $550,000 and $600,000 are in sight. 

Archdeacon Bryan, of Queens and Nassau, has been having 
an odd experience of late. Four miles from Garden City, at a 
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settlement called Greenwich Point, there was a Congregational 
The land on which it stood 
was giveh a dozen years since by a man who put into the deed 
a condition that religious services should be maintained, men- 
tioning no réligious body to maintain them. The people of the 
place built the modest frame church, and afterward, under lead- 
ership more zealous than wise, went off after a Baptist and a 
“Pentecostal” minister, so that all that remained at the church 
was a small Sunday School. A few weeks since the trustees, 
three in number and all that remained, proposed to Archdeacon 
Bryan that he take the property upon condition that he forever 
maintain services there. 

After looking into the matter the Archdeacon agreed to the 
proposition, taking it as a mission of the Archdeaconry rather 
than of the Cathedral. The deed was executed, and announce- 
ment of the beginning of Church services made. Immediately 
both Baptist and “Pentecostal” ministers set up the ery that 
the people had been robbed of their meeting house. There was 
to be no morning service, and so they obtained permission to 
hold one. Getting possession of the building by this scheme, 
they continued in it through the day, so that when Canon Bryan 
arrived in the afternoon to take charge of his Sunday School, 
he found the property in another’s possession, and a Baptist 
Sunday School proceeding. Asserting his rights the Canon got 
possession, obtained the keys, held his school, and announced 
eyening prayer at eight. There were indications of trouble, but 
a little firmness cleared the atmosphere. At eight the church 
was crowded, but there was no disturbance. Canon Bryan said 
evening prayer and preached. The people were attentive, and 


most of them were won over before the doors closed for the 


= 


chancel. 


night, to the belief that they had gained rather than lost. Dur- 
ing the week following, the two ministers wrote letters and did 
various turbulent things, but all to no purpose. A Church mis- 
sion is planted there and a property worth $3,000 is secure for 
Church purposes. The mission makes the twenty-fourth with 
which Canon Bryan has some connection, including Cathedral 
and Archdeaconry, and Church services are hereafter to be 
maintained. The trustees, when criticized for not consulting 
the congregation about the transfer of the property, replied 
truly that there was no congregation to consult. 

Asked where is the building that has proven best from an 
economic point of view for a mission to erect, pending ability 
to put up a parish church, Archdeacon Bryan mentioned the 
Holy Nativity at Mineola, which is a combination of church and 
parish house. The feature of it is an auditorium that can: be 
used for either religious services or entertainments. Opening 
from it is a chancel that is so planned as to admit of being shut 
off entirely by sliding doors. In front of these doors is a plat- 
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form that answers for the seats for the choir during service, 
or rostrum for speakers and singers at an entertainment. At 


the right a door opens into a guild room for women’s organiza- 


tions, above which is a neat kitchen. At the left is another 
door opening into a men’s guild room, that also serves for the 
vestry and choir room. Above it is the missionary’s study 
‘room. The two are connected by a narrow passage behind the 
The building is never referred to as the church, but 
as the parish house; yet it is Churchly outside and in. The 
seating capacity is 200. So ideal is it that precisely the same 
building is to be erected at Hicksville, six miles distant, where 
there is another mission. The Hicksville committee made the 
decision to build ten days ago, and have raised $600 towards the 
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same, yet their mission is but a few months since starting. The 
Mineola parish house cost $3,500 and the Hicksville one is to 
cost $9,900. 

Ascension Church, West Brighton, celebrated in a quiet 
way, on May 24th, the twenty-fifth anniversary of its consecra- 
tion. Bishop Potter was the celebrant in the morning, and 
made an address, in which he mentioned the steady advance of 
the parish and the good work done by the rector, the Rev. Pascal 
Harrower. Archdeacon Johnson assisted in the service. He is 
a neighbor and has just celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his rectorate of Christ Church. In the evening the Ascen- 
sion choir, reinforced by about fifty local singers, gave Rossini’s 
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“Stabat Mater.” Work was started in West Brighton almost 
one hundred years ago, and up to 1869 the Ascension was a 
chapel of St. Andrew’s, Richmond. It became independent in 
1871, and built its present handsome church, dedicating the 
same in 1875. The Ascension is a steadily growing parish of 
Staten Island, and its rector as steadily grows in diocesan use- 
fulness. Of late he has given wise direction to the improve- 
ment of Sunday School instruction in the Diocese, and is presi- 
dent of the Sunday School Commission. 


Two years ago the Brotherhood of St. Andrew took up the 
work of Church extension in Westchester County and the Bor- 
ough of the Bronx. It did so through a department of the 
Local Assembly of New York, organized into a branch called the 
Lay Helpers’ Association. The first step was to find, in a 
suburb of Yonkers, a small settlement where conditions were 
favorable for the starting of a mission. Two men were assigned 
to this particular work, and they labored for one year without 
saying much to anyone about their larger plans. At the end 
of that time, the work being successful, out of debt, and the 
men being more interested than when they began, the subject 
of extending the work was discussed. 

As a practical step a mission was started in Bronx borough, 
well on the east side, overlooking what at this point begins to 
assume the dignity of Long Island Sound. The name chosen 
was St. Margaret’s, for it was desired not to go on duplicating 
names already held by parishes in the old city. The work here 
prospering, additional stations were taken up, care being taken 
to select locations where parishes might in future be expected 
to grow up, and in all cases obeying all of the laws of the 
Church about the opening of new work. At the present time 
there are, under this department of New York Brotherhood 
work, ten mission stations where something has been or still is 
done. This is not a great number, perhaps, but it is creditable 
for two years’ growth, one of which was spent in learning how 
to start the others, and also when it is remembered that the 
economic difficulties of Church extension in New York as far 
greater than in other cities, and that for several reasons. 

When it is remarked that something has been’ done, the 
meaning is that work started by Brotherhood men has been 
turned over to a priest. This is true of one mission, and a 
second one is to be so turned over in September. At three 
others services have not yet been started, but money has been 
expended, canvassing has been done, and the preliminary steps 
of canonical permission obtained. Usually from three to six 
months are required from the time initial work is started until 
a Sunday School is really opened. One new school begins on 
Whitsunday afternoon, to be called the Atonement. 
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On the first Sunday in January, 1899, a Sunday School was 
opened in the parlors of a mansion, no longer occupied by the 
family, located near the corner of 156th and Dawson Streets. 
Present were about twenty children. On the first Sunday in 
March following, evening prayer was started at 8, and has since 
been maintained. When the mission had been in successful 
operation for some months an offer was made of a memorial 
church, coupled with an offer to build a chapel to be used until 
such memorial church could be erected, the donors'saying they 
were willing at that time to pledge themselves to build the 
memorial, but were not ready at that time to begin it.’ This 
generous offer was made by four persons, members of St. Agnes’ 
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Chapel, Trinity parish. The name of the church was to be St. 
Margaret’s Johnson Memorial. In) pursuance of the generous 
offer, work was begun last March upon the temporary chapel, 
located in an open space bounded’ by Dawson, 156th Streets, 
and Leggett Avenue. 

The chapel is complete, and is shown herewith. There is 
also shown a part of one row of the houses near by, which indi- 
cate the splendid character of: the neighborhood. The chapel 
will seat 500 persons. Some of the furnishings, notably the 
handsome’ copper cross on the spire, are purchased now with the 
thought that they will answer later on for the church itself. 

The Sunday School and congregation have grown as the 
material prospects have done. The former numbers 140, and 
the latter 125. A finance committee of about a dozen men has 
been formed, and this committee formally tendered to the Rev. 
Chas. A. Hamilton the reetorship of what is to be St. Margaret’s 
parish, they andthe congregation having first subscribed’ a 
stipend sufficiently large to secure acceptance by the new rector. 
No assistance was asked from a mission board. Mr. Hamilton, 
who is now at St. Clement’s, Brooklyn, has resigned that parish, 
to take effect on June 15, and will begin his duties at St. Mar- 
garet’s on September 1, when the legal steps toward forming a 
parish and securing union with the convention will be started. 
The entire work, covering a period of eighteen months, has been 
in charge of lay Brotherhood men in so far as material part is 
concerned, who hold licenses as lay readers and act under the 
ecclesiastical direction of Archdeacon Tiffany. 

These Brotherhood men patterned their work after the suc- 
cessful work done in Pittsburgh, Buffalo, and elsewhere, with 
some adaptations to fit local conditions. At first they made the 
addresses, being licensed as catechists, but when congregations 
grew to number thirty or forty and upwards they got neighbor- 
ing clergy to come as often as possible. 


By THE will of the late James W. Quintard, of Port Chester, 
Christ Church, Rye (the Rev. Dr. W. W. Kirkby, rector), re- 
ceives a gift of $40,000. 

The Rey. Dwight Galloupe, of St. Paul’s, Newark, who is 
not in good health, has arrived in Buenos Ayres, whither he 
went on a long sea voyage. 

The Sheltering Arms, the starting of which was one of the 
many good works of the late Rev. Dr. T. M. Peters, has con- 
nected with it an old organization, called the Mustard Seed 
Circle. It is such a noble charity, this unique Circle, and has 
about it an idea that might so easily be used elsewhere, that the 
story of it, as related by Mrs. Richmond, the matron of the 
Arms Home, is worth giving: 
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“Six years ago,” said Mrs. Richmond, “our attention was 
drawn to a family in this city. The father came of good stock 
but drink had ruined him. The mother was in poor health, and 
there were five children. We took four of them, and the mother 
was then able, somehow, to get along and support herself and 
her babe. In a couple of years the mother came to her death- 
bed. She had found a friend in a servant woman living in a 
wealthy family. The mother begged the friend to care for her 
babe, and the friend promised to do:so. 

“This servant woman came to us and asked us to take the 
child. I told her we could not, for we already had four. She 
asked the cost of its maintenance, and I told her $6 a month. 
She said she would pay that sum. I tried to dissuade her, say- 
ing she was attempting too much, but she said she would under- 
take it for the present, and so the child came to live with us. 
That was the start of the Mustard Seed Circle. This girl went 


‘to other servants whom she knew and secured promises to give 


25 cents a week for the support of the child. She soon got so 
many contributions that three other children are now being sup- 
ported by the Circle. The originator of the scheme makes the 
rounds every Saturday and collects the quarters. It has grown 
to be a labor of love, and now not only are the children bene- 
fitted, but the greatest good is coming to the noble donors, espe- 
cially to the splendid woman who began by trying to do good to 
a small baby. -The fund is now so large that there will soon be 
another child taken into the Arms upon it. Asked if others 
might help in the Circle work, these benefactors have replied 
that they could do their share of charity quite .as well as can 
those who have more of this world’s goods.” 


A CHURCH IN RUINS. 


HIS picture shows the ruins of St. John’s Church, Franklin, 

Pa., including the north angle of the parish house as it 

appeared after the fire of February 24th. The east corner of 
the rectory is also shown. 

-The parish house is now being restored, and will be ready 
for use by July 1st, and Church services will be held there till 
the new church is ready. The insurance will be ample for its 
restoration. 


A few Sundays ago the rector stated to the congregation 
that a careful estimate of cost of restoration of the church, with 
some improvements, would require the sum of $10,000 in addi- 
tion to the $10,000 available from the insurance. This amount 
was fully subscribed within two weeks, which reflects the great- 
est: credit on the congregation. There were some subscriptions 
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by people outside the Church, and one prominent and generous 
gentleman (not connected with the Church) gave $500 towards 
rebuilding. 

. St. John’s, with its parish house, is a very important factor 
in the religious life of this flourishing city. : 


There was a significant and pathetic incident at the time of ao 


the fire. When the tower beams were burning and the bell fell 
from its place, as it went down in the roaring flames, it tolled 
three times as it fell into the basement of the tower. It sounded 
the symbol of the T'rinity, as it’ plunged into the fiery furnace. 
It is hoped it will again be in condition to call the people to wor- 
ship. The church will be restored in better shape than before. 
The chancel will be enlarged and about 60 more sittings added 
by extending the chancel wall, and give more room for the choir 
and organ. It is expected the restored church will be ready for 
occupancy by next Christmas. 
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AMERICAN ADDRESS TO THE S. P. G. 


oe Board of Managers of the Missionary Society has had 
~& prepared an address to the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel on the occasion of the latter’s bicentennial celebra- 
tion. It.is understood that the address was written by Bishop 
Satterlee of Washington. The two opening pages are engrossed, 
and the succeeding ones are in handsomely engraved script text. 
The whole is encased in heavy leather covers, the whole being 
| “rich! without being over elaborate. The address will be carried 
- to England and presented by the Bishop of Albany. It is as 
follows: — 

_ To the Venerable Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 

in Foreign Parts: 

The Board of Managers of the Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church send their 
hearty greetings to the Venerable Society for the Propagation of 

the Gospel in Foreign Parts, on the occasion of the Two Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of its foundation. 

A century ago, in her preface to the Book of Common 
Prayer, our American Church acknowledged the spiritual debt 
which she owed under God to the Church of England: And the 
more the religious history of the past unfolds itself, as long 
buried facts and documents are brought to light, the stronger 
becomes the realization of this Missionary care on the part of 
the Mother Church. 

As far back as 1497, five years after the discovery of Amer- 
ica by Columbus, John Cabot when he sailed for our Western 
shores carried with him a minister of the Church of England. 

Two generations later, when Martin Frobisher sailed with a 

_ fleet of fifteen good ships to colonize America, he took with him 
a worthy priest named Wolfall, who .was the first missionary of 
_ the reformed branch of the Catholic Chureh of England to min- 
~~ ister on American shores, while about the same time the Chap- 
lain of Francis Drake, the Rev. Francis Fletcher, held a service 
‘on the Pacific coast, for a mingled congregation of Europeans 
and North American Indians. 

From that time onward the missionary work went hand in 
hand with colonization. While ministers of the Church of 
England were sent to New Jersey, New York, Massachusetts, 
Virginia and Maryland, the Puritans, Huguenots and others, 
who were refugees from different countries of Europe, on ac- 
count of their religious convictions, established colonies in other 
portions of the Atlantic coast. 

Thus the first settlers of America were distinctly men of 
religious principle and it may be truly said that our country 
was born of God. Indeed, in the robust witness which these 

rugged settlers gave to their personal reliance on God’s guid- 
ance, there was an influence which has moulded the characters 
of their descendants. In their intense zeal for religious liberty 
- we discover the power above all others which was most potent in 
shaping the Constitution of the United States; and in their 
earnest effort for the spread of the Gospel was already illus- 
trated, even at that early day, the truth of David Livingstone’s 
famous saying: “Where the Geographer ends, there the Mission- 
ary begins.” 
s The help sent from Europe-for the support of the mission- 
ary work in these thirteen Colonies was small at first; but by 
- and by the Church of England began to manifest an ever in- 
__. ereasing interest in their religious welfare. 

The first gift on record for the evangelizing of our Amer- 

ican shores was a gift of one hundred pounds sterling, made by 
_ Sir Walter Raleigh, who was well called “the Father of Amer- 

ican Colonization,” and he distinctly specified that it was to be 

applied “in planting the Christian religion and advancing the 

same.” From that day onward members of the Church of Eng- 

land were almost the only Europeans who were inspired by any 
zeal in supporting the missionary work in these American col- 
_ onies. 
_- Louder and louder grew the ery from the shores of the far 
est, “Come over and help us,” and at last it met with a res- 
‘ponse in an event which to the end of time will be regarded as 
_ an epoch in the missionary history of the Christian Church. 
_The late Bishop of Iowa, the Right Rev. Dr. Perry, states in 
history of the American Episcopal Church that “The institu- 
. of the Venerable Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
Foreign Parts grew out of the spiritual needs of the Amer- 
ntations and was, in the main, brought out by the exer- 
3 of one whom we are proud to claim as a clergyman of the 
erican Church, the Rev. Commissary Bray.” 
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The fact that the Archbishop of Canterbury and ten other 
Bishops of the English Chureck at once enrolled themselves as 
members of this new Society betokens the interest in the welfare 
of the Colonies that filled the bosom of the Mother Church—and 
from that day a great impetus was given to the work of Amer- 
ican evangelization. Missionaries offered themselves willingly 
for the work, whose faithful labors are now remembered with 
gratitude in various parts of the land, and some of whose 
descendants are to-day self-denying priests of the American 
Church. Funds were supplied for the support of the outlying 
missionary stations which have now become the chief parishes 
in many of the largest cities on the Atlantic coast, and from 
Rhode Island to Virginia, whenever the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper is celebrated, there are still used in many of our Amer- 
ican parish churches the vessels for the Holy Communion which 
were piously given by Queen Anne nearly two hundred years 
ago. It is also an interesting fact that, as early as the second 
year of its existence, the Society considered the necessity of the 
appointment of a Suffragan Bishop for America and debated the 
possibility of obtaining the Episcopate, so earnestly desired, 
from the Scotch Bishops. Thankful, therefore, as the Amer- 
ican Church. is to-day to the Mother Church of England for all 
“her nursing care and protection” in the centuries that are past, 
the most lasting debt of gratitude of all is owed to the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

As we contemplate what this same Society has done in after 
days, and is now doing in different parts of the world, we hope 
and pray that the seeds it is now planting may bear as abundant 
fruit in future as they have already, under God, brought forth 
in the history of the American. Church. 

To-day we are on the threshold not only of a new century 
but of a new epoch in the history of Missions. No Christian 
age of the past, since the Apostles themselves were on earth, 
has witnessed such a period of evangelization as has been seen 
in the last hundred years. As the work grows, new and larger 
opportunities are ever arising, and there is correspondingly a 
greater need than ever before that the Lord will send forth 
laborers in His harvest. 

As we now send greetings to the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel it will be our earnest prayer that the mother 
and daughter Church will be drawn together in an even closer 
bond of union, and that God will bless more abundantly than 
ever before the labors of this Venerable Society of the Mother 
Church for the extension of Christ’s Kingdom on earth. 

Henry Y. Satterlee, Bishop of Washington. 
Chauncey B. Brewster, Bishop of Connecticut. 
Henry W. Nelson, D. D. 

William R. Huntington, D. D. 

George C. Thomas. 

Alfred T. Mahan. 


LETTERS FROM A PARSON LAID ON THE 


SHELF, 
(U E are coming now in the Church Year quite close to the 
time when we notice in the service and hear from the 
pulpit, a great deal about the Holy Spirit, and our spirit, and 
the connection between the two, and as in my experience, there 
is no subject more vaguely thought about, it will do no harm to 
talk about it a little. 

What do you mean by your spirit—for I assume that 
you believe yourself to have a spirit? We generally think of 
ourselves as made of body, soul, and spirit. The first and 
second of these parts, we share with animals. Our body is 
substantially the same as theirs, in plan, ifnot in form. They 
have, as we have, hearts, brains, muscles, and stomachs. We also 
share the soul with animals, and by soul, I mean the mtelligent, 
and to some extent the moral, nature. 

The idea that instinct is the only guiding principle of 
animals, was swept into the dust-bin of worn-out thought, some 
time ago. We men have instincts also, but we have much more, 
and so have beasts. There are books im which have been 
accumulated hundreds of well authenticated examples to prove 
this, but surely anyone who has ever owned a horse or a dog, or 
even a canary bird, and really loved and stwdied them, must 
acknowledge that those animals at least can reason, can draw 
conclusions, can tell one person from another, can show pru- 
dence—a form of analysis—can keep out of danger, and intelli- 
gently make known what they want. 

It is the same with the moral nature. Any loyer of animals 
knows that they can show great generosity (1 read not long. ago 
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of a well-fed dog bringing in a half-starved cur to share his 
meal), self-sacrifice, conscientiousness, pride, ambition, true 
affection, constancy, and perhaps, though of that I am doubtful, 
honesty. 

Now, these are much more than instinets. They are moral 
qualities. Animals, then, have intellects and morals, and thére- 
fore, souls. Of course I know that in all these points they 
exhibit only the faint outlines of what men can show along these 
lines, but they exhibit enough to have induced very learned and 
pious men like Bishop Butler and Luther, to hold that animals, 
like ourselves, are immortal, and will live again. 


I am not going into that subject now, though no specula- 
tion could be more interesting. What I have said has been for 
the purpose of showing that our bodies and our souls are not 
the parts which distinguish us from all the rest of inanimate 
nature. Sometimes men are differentiated from beasts as talk- 
ing animals, or thinking animals, but it is a:very lame defini- 
tion, for animals can certainly talk to each other. The sentry 
crow says to the other crows as plainly as if he spoke English, 
“Look out, a man with a gun is coming! Fly off!” What 
thinking man is there who doubts that ants and elephants think ? 


The chief distinction, I feel sure, between man and beasts 
is, that we have a “spirit,” and animals have not any. The 
English word “spirit” comes from the Latin “spiritus,” and that 
means, primarily, a breathing, and it is so called because it is 
that part of us into which is breathed by a Power outside of us, 
and in some mysterious way, wonderful gifts and impulses. It 
is my private belief, which I state modestly, that the “spirit” is 
what was brought into action at that crisis in His great evolu- 
tionary plan, when God had determined to add to the body and 
soul of some creature, a spirit, and thus introduce man into His 
creation. He breathed His Spirit into latent elements which 
could receive it, and lo! there was Humanity! 

Let me illustrate what I mean by “spirit.” Probably when 
Michel Angelo was apprenticed to a marble cutter, other boys 
were also apprenticed, and some of them were perhaps more 
skilful with tools than he was. It was soon seen that the boy 
Angelo possessed a mysterious power. He could take marble 
and cut it into a figure that made men’s hearts beat-faster and 
tears come into their eyes as they gazed. Now, that was the 
breathing of a Being into something in the boy which could 
receive the breathing. 
that word means,-and we never apply it to brutes, because we do 
not believe they could receive it. 

The part that receives the inspiration is what we mean by 
the “spirit,” and is the splendid endowment of our humanity. 
We have all had breathed into us by God, the “breath of life,” 
not in the same proportion to all, but no human being lacks it 
altogether. It grows and expands by culture, as the body and 
the soul do, and while we do not define all the ways in which the 
spirit may receive the breathing, we Christians believe that in 
the sacrament of Baptism, there is a great and peculiar com- 
munication of it. There is nothing in the beast which is open 
to this breathing. Our spirit is the only thing that can answer 
to the call of God, and that because God is a Spirit, and “bear- 
eth witness with our spirit.” In man alone, the Holy Spirit 
finds a common ground. It is like meeting like. A vast gulf, 
of course, between the two, but a certain and unalterable kin- 
ship. Cuinton Locke. 


THERE is another thing which follows in the wake of the life of 
Christ, and, consequently, partakes of its rhythmic movement; it is 
the Christian Year. How sweetly solemn, and growing m@re so from 
year to year, is the annual recurrence of its sacred seasons. Those 
who observe its ancient orders, so old and yet so ever new, can say 
with Burns: 


“Time but the impression stronger makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear.” 


How deeply significant and beautifully solemn is the change through 
which we have just passed, in turning away from the splendors of 
Christmas and Epiphany, and, as we begin to look already in the 
direction of Calvary, applying ourselves to a long-continued con- 
templation of our Saviour’s humiliation and sufferings. Those 
churches have sustained great loss which have parted with their 
share in the inheritance of the Christian Year. In giving up the 
sacred seasons of the Christian Year, they have deprived their sery- 
ices of something of that sweet solemnity which is inseparably con- 
nected with the periodic and the recurring. They have made each 
Sunday an unconnected, independent, isolated Sunday. They have, 
in some degree, broken rhythm. . And the loss of rhythm is always a 
great loss.—J. 8. K., in Reformed Church Messenger. 


It was inspiration, and we know what, 
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THE: DUTY OF THE CLERGY, 


> 
From THE ConvenTION ADDRESS OF THE BisHop or GrorGIA. 


Y BRETHREN of the clergy are well aware that ours is 

an analytic age, bordering in many things upon destruc- 

tion of all institutions of the past. Tradition, however vener- 
able, is closely associated in some minds with superstition. To 


others who have pet theories to sustain, history is no sufficient 


exception. Criticism which set out to be scientific has degen- 
erated into captiousness. “Ommes non possumus scire omnia,” 
is paraphrased :—We know the present and that is all we want 
to know. 


But it is a great mistake that all the greatest and wisest 


and best and noblest people in the world belong ‘to these classes 
of thinkers. Look about you for the men and women who are 
influencing their fellows to make life sweeter, home happier, 
society purer, the world more peaceful, and by word and example 
increasing faith, hope, and charity: how many of them belong to 
the class of analysts, destructionists? There is a big world and 
a strong majority of thinkers of another sort. They are the 
people for whom life has a real meaning—so has death, so also 
the hereafter. They feel, as man has ever felt, the need of a 
revelation; and haying it they appreciate it and want to know 
more of it. 

Now, how shall we fulfil our mission as preachers of right- 
eousness? By spending our twenty minutes’ allowance a week 
dealing our heaviest blows at these scattered and distant philos- 
ophers? In advertising freely the various schools of science, 
metaphysics, esoteric philosophy, and agnosticism? Let us read 
again our ordination vows,specially as to teaching, monition, and 
exhortation. Our parishes are not honeycombed with false doc- 
trine, but they may be if “instead of presenting our cause we 
abuse our adversary’s counsel.’”’? We want (I have been told it 


repeatedly by intelligent people) to hear the Gospel preached. —~* 


One can read at home all the new-fangled ideas. We go to 
church to hear something better, higher, helpful, and stimulat- 
ing to a good life. 

My brethren, you may be sure I have represented the people 
correctly. Let us fill the desire of their souls by preaching to 
them of Grace, of redemption, of pardon and peace, of the power 
of Christ’s resurrection to produce newness of life, of His suc- 
cessful intercession, and of the infinite honor which He has 
done us in admitting us to a share in His achievements. There 
are ever fresh living truths which we may revolve continually 
before our people without wearying them. 

Let us keep abreast of the times; observe the march, 
whether it be of progress or recession. Let us be men of thought 
as well as action. But let us not consider it the proper dis- 
charge of the herald’s commission to review the thought develop- 
ments of the week. Let us never overlook or underrate the pur- 
pose of the Catholic Church to witness to the saving truths of 
God’s Holy Word, or substitute any plan of our own for His 
chosen method of presenting these truths in a garb which will 
attract the sinner, win the wise, revive the dispirited, and afford 
the comfort of a reasonable, religious, and holy hope. 


A BISHOP APPRECIATED. 


T IS a pleasure to copy these appreciative words from the 
Atlanta Constitution: 

“The indorsement of the proposition to divide the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Diocese of Georgia, which has been given by 
Bishop Nelson, practically assures that outcome and will mark 
an era of renewed growth in that Church. 


“Tn estimating the influences which have led to this condi- — 


tion, the part played in it by the Bishop himself is not to be 


ignored, who furnishes the key to his motives by his willingness 
A less pro- — 
gressive man, and one consequently unequal to the demands of © 
progress, would have resisted any movement which would have 


to part with a valuable part of his own territory. 


limited his own domain, even at the price of stagnation. But in 
religion, as in farming, intense culture, wisely applied, is of the 
best result, and hence there will soon be two flourishing Dioceses 
instead of only one. 

“Since his coming to Georgia Bishop Nelson has knitted 
himself with the people of the state and is now regarded as one 
of the important potentialities in it. 
of a people have in hand the most far-reaching public work pos- 


sible, in that they have the forming of that character and integ- 


rity which gives to citizenship its value.” 


The religious educators _ 
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___ STUDIES IN THE PRAYER BOOK. 
By tHe Rev. H. H. Operuy, D.D. 
XVII.—THE MEDLEZEVAL TENDENCY. 


HETHER or not the compilers of the Prayer Book of 
2 1549 went too far in their effort to secure simplicity of 
worship, is a debatable question. They had an enormous and 
difficult task before them, and they accomplished it in the way 
that seemed best to them. The Choir Offices as they found 
them were complicated beyond all reason, and were far too 
ornate even for the trained clergy to use with devotion, and were 
entirely beyond the possibility of use by the people. The com- 
pilers therefore threw them aside, and took the ancient Roman, 
Sarum, and German Offices as the models upon which they con- 
structed the new services. The Matins and Evensong in the 
Book of 1549 were so simple that even the unlettered could 
easily learn them, and they seemed to promise that all people 
would find them a help to a true, spiritual worship. But, how- 
ever acceptable this simplicity was to the laity, it seems that 
_ it did not commend itself to the scholarly clergy, for inthe 
Book of 1552 we find a tendency to return to a more ornate use. 
Tt is true that the additions to the Offices were not made in a 
“Catholic direction, but neither were the elaborations of medieval 
days, and the same may be said of this tendency up to the pres- 
ent time. 
. The most conspicuous innovations in the Book of 1552 were 
* the Exhortation, Confession, and Absolution prefixed to Matins. 
The idea of these features was borrowed from a French Prayer 
_ Book, largely the work of Calvin, though our forms bear but 
slight resemblance to those which suggested them. The inten- 
tion of those who inserted them in the book was to make them 
a substitute for private and definite confession and particular 
absolution. Another glaring innovation was the introduction of 
the Decalogue into the Communion Service—an act without 
precedent. ‘This was done at the instance of Dr. Herman, Arch- 
bishop of Cologne. And following this was a return to medie- 
valism of the rankest kind in the substitution of the Responses 
to the Commandments for the ancient ninefold Kyrie. One of 
the abuses of the Middle Ages was the “farcing” or “stuffing” of 
responses, the Agnus, the Benedictus, the Gloria, and other 
members of the various services, particularly in the Mass. 
“Lord, have mercy upon us” is primitive and Catholic; ‘and in- 
cline our hearts to keep this law,” is medizval. 

As we trace the history of the Prayer Book, we find one 
“enrichment” after another put in to complicate the order of 
worship. It is a question whether we have not elaborated too 
far. We have, for example, in our American Book three sets of 
Canticles at Evensong. How is any layman to know which is to 
be sung? And how, unless the choir sing very distinctly, can 
he know which is being sung? The writer was recently placed 
in this very position, and realized that Nune Dimittis was the 
Canticle, and not Benedic or Deus Misereatur, only because the 
Gloria came after the fourth verse. The Gospel Canticles are 
quite sufficient. 

In the matter of the Psalter we have practically returned 
to medieval use. What with the Proper Psalms and the twenty 

- Selections, it is possible to ignore a great portion of the Psalter. 

And this is done in so many churches that there is a growing 

' unfamiliarity with the Psalms. In many churches where the 

Psalms are sung, one rarely hears those appointed for the day, 
and for the 15th evening, never. 


a The American Book, more than the English, shows this 
return to medisvalism. The opening sentences in the English 
 Matins and Evensong are all penitential, and suggest the Con- 
 fession that is to follow; but we have sentences that are jubiJant 
9 _or doctrinal, some appointed to be said on certain feasts or fasts, 
having no relation to the Confession. They are frankly in- 
_ tended to harmonize with the day. If it is desirable to return 
PUeho. pre-reformation uses, these sentences are all right, only they 
are in the wrong place. As long as the Confession and Absolu- 
tion are retained, they should be regarded as preparatory to the 
service, and the proper sentence that is to give the keynote of 
the Office, should be introduced as an antiphon before the Venite 
at Matins, or before the Psalms at Evensong. 


_ Did the reformers go too far? Is there a real and natural 
on the part of the people for more elaborate services? 
vould seem that there is such a desire, for there appears to be 
ovement toward simplicity, but rather in the contrary direc- 
. And then the question arises, may not this craving be 
d. by allowing a ceremonial that will leave the text in its 
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original simplicity? This was undoubtedly the case in the 
early years of the Reformation. Copes and dalmatics and chas- 
ubles were worn, incense was burned, candles were lighted, 
crosses were carried, Psalms were sung with rulers of the choir, 
and prayers were intoned, and yet the text of the Prayer Book 
was simpler than it has ever been since. Did the complications 
of the text come into being because the ceremonial was reduced ? 


We must not forget that the Prayer Book is a Book of Oom- 
mon Prayer, and if it is to serve its purpose, it should be of 
such a character that it can be used by a missionary ministering 
to illiterate people, or by a cultured congregation in a stately 
Cathedral. Let the form be simple as was the case with all 
primitive Liturgies, and let the elaboration, if it be desired, be 
given in the character of the music and the solemnity of the 
ritual. There are two conflicting ideas at work in men’s minds: 
namely, general uniformity and allowable diversity. The con- 
flict can be reconciled by a required and rigid uniformity in the 
text, and a recognized liberty and flexibility in the ceremonial. 

If there should be a future revision of the Prayer Book, it 
is to be hoped that no attempt will be made to “enrich” the text; 
but should there be any change, let us hope that it will be in 
excision of such portions of the Choir Offices as seem super- 
fluous. We have probably secured as much enrichment as it 
is possible to have in services that call for intelligent participa- 
tion on the part of lay people. If there were more variations, 
or a multiplication of Antiphons, Responds, or Canticles, the 
minds of the people would become confused and_ discouraged, 
and the object of a Common Prayer would be defeated. There 
must be a good deal of simplicity in worship that claims lay 
codperation, and richness of form must be sacrificed to hearti- 
ness of devotion. The cumbrous ceremonies of a Greek or 
Roman High Mass may be instructive to a theologian and de- 
lightful to a liturgical scholar; but they are neither impressive 
nor instructive to the people. As a consequence one finds that 
the congregation at such functions pay little heed to what goes 
on at the altar, and oceupy themselves with their private devo- 
tions. Ata Greek Mass the people pay scant attention except at 
the Great Entrance and during the Consecration; and at a 
Roman Mass the people lay aside their books of devotion only 
when the priest comes to the Sursum Corda. It may be claimed 
that both Oriental and Roman congregations show great devo- 
tion at the Consecration, and pay reverent homage to Christ. 
But the same may be said of any well-trained ecqngregation using 
the Book of Common Prayer; and in addition we have a whole 
congregation of people worshipping as a single body, from the 
beginning to the end of the service. Such a service is a great 
act of public worship of Almighty God, and not a mere agglom- 
eration of people engaged in private devotion and only uniting 
in a single act of adoration. There is really no comparison be- 
tween the two systems, proceeding as they do from different 
theories. The Greek or the Roman “ by his presence; 
the Anglican assists by voice and posture and understanding. 
The reformers of 1549 grasped this thought very clearly and 
framed the new book to fit the expression of this higher theory 
of public worship. 

It may not be the fashion now-a-days to attach much value 
to,the words and acts of the Anglican reformers, nor to think 
much of that kind of Churchmanship that is satisfied with 
Sunday Matins as the week’s worship of Almighty God; but 
at least the history of Anglo-Saxon Christianity in the last 
three and a half centuries demonstrates quite plainly that the 
theory of Common Prayer and its illustration by the use of the 
Prayer Book has produced a sturdy and conscientious people. 
While it may be claimed with justice that many characteristics 
are racial, such as truth, honor, generosity, and fair-mindedness, 
yet it can also be claimed that these elements of character owe 
their development te the form of Christianity that the Prayer 
Book illustrates and promotes. How much of the lofty tone of 
thought and high standard of morality and altruism are due to 
the principle of common worship as set forth in the Prayer 
Book? And how much of the timid and abashed worship of God 
that we find among us, and wherein we fall short of other 
Christian nations, is due to the neglect of the plain Catholic 
teaching of the Prayer Book in the matter of the Holy Euchar- 
ist? Interpret and use the book in its original sense, as a 
manual of worship for clergy and people alike, as an expression 
of the service due to God from a corporate body, as a connecting 
link with the devotion of the Holy Church from the Apostles to 
our own day, and it will be found to be the best guide for a 
worshipping congregation that the Church has yet produced. 
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»has come of their distinctive tenets? 


All communications published under this head must be signed by the actual name 


of the writer. This rule will be invariably adhered to. The Hditor is not responsible 


Sor the opinions expressed, but yet reserves the right to exercise discration as to what 


letters shall be published. 


GOD’S WAY OF DOING GOOD. 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 
AY I once more, possibly for the last time, raise my voice 
in protest against the terribly lax modern idea of what is 
meant by “doing good.” Only this week I had an extreme 
example of it in the complacent remark of a very worthy man (a 
priest, by the way) that Christian Science had certainly done 
“some good” to an agnostic or infidel of some description, who 
had been converted to some sort of a belief in Christ thereby. 
What does the devil care what a man believes, so long’ as he fails 
to believe in Christ as “God of God, Light of Light, Very God of 
Very God”? And this belief Christian Science very definitely 
rejects and “teaches men so.” “He was the Son of God, and 
therefore could not be God” was the way one of their authorized 
teachers put it to me. 

Sunilarly no real good, no saving good, can possibly be done 
by a body which definitely rejects the Sacraments (e.g., the Sal- 
vation Army) or inculeates their neglect (e.g., modern Method- 
ism). It is true that many Methodists, many of every sect, by 
making conscientious use of the truths taught them do put to 
shame many a Catholic Churchman who is less careful. More 
than once I have felt this shame myself. But no sect has a 
monopoly of any single truth, while it is only God’s Church 
which has the promise of being guided into all truth. So far 
then, the “good” done by Methodism (or any other sect) is due 
merely to what they have retained of Church teaching. Oan 
they, or Mr. Shepherd for them, claim that any good whatever 
Unless this claim can ‘be 
made and maintained, surely it is Methodists and. not Meth- 
odism that have done whatever good has been done. 

But the one great fact that we need to lay hold of is that 
Satan has a thousand ways of presenting himself as an angel of 
light, and does not care two straws which way leads a soul to 
perdition; while there is only one way by which we may assure 
ourselves of salvation, viz., a faith in the Triune God, which 
results in keeping His | ee And we dare not say 
that the commandments regarding life and character are more 
important than those respecting sacraments, since both are 
equally commanded. The inculcation of both is to my mind the 
only possible way of “doing good.” Rosr. W/ Rayson. 


ANTHROPOMORPHISM—LATIN-AMERICAN 
WORK—ROMAN ORDERS, 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


to I add a postseript to Dr. Taylor’s most interesting 
critique of Morrill’s Faith and Sight? The Doctor, and 
not he alone but others as well, frequently uses the word “an- 
thropomorphism.” But this is borrowed from writers who charge 
the misnomer, or offence, or whatever it may be called, on 
theologians as those who imagine that God exists as a subli- 
mated man: or after the fashion of a man. I have often won- 
dered why another, and more Scriptural term has not been 
coined which is really expressive of the truth. We read in Gen- 
esis, “And God said, Let Us make man in Our form (betsal- 
menu—our general form); after our likeness” (kidmuthenu— 
eur similitude) (Gen. i. 26, 27). Or as Buxtorf Latinizes it:— 
“Faciamus hominem ad imaginem nostra, juxtra similitudinem 
nostram.” And God made man in His own Image (betsalmo). 

According to the Book, then, so far from “anthropomor- 
phism” expressing a truth, or being a proper word to express the 
pro forma relation between God and man, it is the very opposite. 
Man is made in the very Image of God, and He is not to be 
imagined as a perfected image of man. We bear the Form of 
the Divine Being in some incomprehensible way; unless in these 
Scriptures reference is made to the identical Form which the 
Son of God had resolved: to assume when He became Incarnate. 
For man is the shadow which God casts on the earth, and is a 
minor trinity, spirit, soul, and body. If the reference is to the 
form of the Incarnate God, perhaps we can better interpret the 
law of Gen:.ix. 6: “Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall 
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his blood be shed; for in the Image of God, (betsélem Elohim) 
made He man.” 

The proper word to use as well as I can work it out, is 
theomorphoma [®copoppwpa] form, shape, figure. For so is — 
man made: in the Image of God. 

Next; if you please, agnosticism is not a new-made word, 
either to describe the limitation of man’s intellectual faculties, 
or to excuse unbelief. St. Peter, many centuries since, has © 
applied it by inspiration, giving it its proper significance. “For 
so is the Will of God, that with well-doing ye may put to 
silence (phimouwn—muzzle as we do a dog or a calf) the ignor- 
ance (agnosian—the ignorance or agnosticism) of foolish men” 
(I. Peter i. 15). “Ignorance” that is of those who, “being zgnor- 
ant of God’s righteousness, and going about to establish their 
own righteousness, have not submitted themselves to the righte- 
ousness of God” (Romans x. 3). , 

One more item. I wish to express myself as in perfect 
accordance with your editorials on the duty of the American 
Church to Mexico and Brazil. For a long time, when I was in 
active service, I refused to make offerings for either mission on 
the ground that the Ancient Canon forbade more than one 
Bishop in one See. But after the Bull Apostolicae Curae, when 
Leo XIII. declared our Orders invalid; that “Receive the Holy 
Ghost” was not sufficient to convey the Episcopal and Priestly 
character, and therefore our Orders are “absolutely null and 
utterly void”; and as Leo himself was consecrated by that form, 
unless I am mistaken, as all Roman Bishops still are, then he 
who calls himself Leo XIII. is not even a Bishop; and, more- 
over, he has virtually declared all Latin Orders “absolutely null 
and utterly void;” then I concluded it was our duty to give 
the Mexicans and Brazilians valid Orders. And I sent an offer- 
ing to the A. C. M.S. 

Another question arises. Since the issuance of that Bull, 
it becomes a question, whether priests coming to us from the 
Italian Mission ought not to be ordained sub conditione. It is a 
bad rule that does not work both ways. And as we have now to 
deal with that “infallible” decision, perhaps a question on these 
lines ought now to be raised. I hoped you would add to your 
irrefragable argument, this additional one. 

So far as the Tridentine priesthood in this country is con- 
cerned, since Carroll was consecrated secretly by a strolling 
Bishop alone; and Carroll alone consecrated other Bishops here, — 
then a taint of irregularity runs through the whole of their 
succession. Let us carry the war into Africa, and we shail 
find the ground on which these people stand awfully shaky. 

St. Louis, May 22nd, 1900. P. G. Ropert. 


THE CHURCH IN THE SOUTH. 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 
N YOUR article, “Why is the Church weak in the South?” 

(seeissue May 19th), youare led to make some rather sweeping 
deductions from rather vague suppositions. “Virginia Church- 
manship” is said to be responsible for the weakness of the 
Church because of asserted family connections and family de- 
scendants. We would suggest that some important factors have 
been unintentionally or otherwise omitted in your article. We 
are writing without books of reference at hand, but it is a well- 
known’ fact that the population of Kentucky is largely made up 
of the descendants of original emigrants from Virginia, and we 
stand by the Churchmanship of the old blue grass state. But 
Tennessee was settled chiefly from North Carolina, and the 
ecclesiastical position of the Scotch Presbyterians in that state 
during and after the Revolution period is too well known to need 
comment. From this population sprung the Cumberland Pres- 
byterians in Tennessee, and their influence against the Church — 
must not be forgotten. 

A large proportion of immigrants in the South came from 
South Carolina, and historical documents show what the 
Churehmanship of South Carolina was at the time of the Revo- 
lution, however she may have redeemed herself since. Georgia 
was largely peopled by dissenters from England and the Conti- 
nent, and it must not be forgotten that Georgia was the home of 
Methodism during the same period. From Georgia the stream 
of population flowed westward into Alabama, and mingling with 
that from Tennessee passed into Arkansas and northern Louisi- 
ana and thence into Texas. 

We submit that it is hardly fair to hold “Virginia Chuan: 


-manship” responsible for the widespread sectarianism, which 


had its origin in North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Tennessee, among orginal settlers of those states. ea 
It is rather the fashion in certain sections to single out what 


‘ 
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is éalled “Virginia Churchmanship” by way of contrast with a 
more noble type of Churchmanship that is supposed to exist as 
a beacon light in said “certain sections.” It would form an inter- 
esting “half-hour series,” should we yield to the temptation, to 
strike an average of Churchmanship in those “certain other 
sections.” We would be foremost to boast with brotherly pride 
of the standard of Churchmanship in New York or Connecticut, 
for example; but imagine the average Churchman of certain 
Dioceses with which you, Mr. Editor, have reason to be more 
familiar than with old Virginia, representing the Church of 
_ God in this land of ours! The thought is even more sad when 
we ¢all to mind the suffering of the Church under the ritualistic 
misrepresentation in certain dominating parishes of some of our 

_ Northern and Eastern Dioceses. 

Smile if you will, but we challenge contradiction of two 
statements : : 

First, if the Book of Common Prayer is to be regarded as 
the standard for the Churchman, then “Virginia Churchman- 
ship” as a whole may not be blacklisted. 

Second, If the strength of the Church is to be found in the 
army of those who have, and now do, labor at her altars, then the 
sons of Virginia must be reckoned with; for Virginia has sent 
her full quota into the Ministry, and the Churchmen in the 
South who hail from Virginia are among the staunchest repre- 
sentatives of the Church in that region, and we invite a com- 
parison of the average standard of Churchmanship in the South- 
ern Church with that of any other section of the country. 

The truth is, Mr. Editor, the Church in the South is weak 
for the same two reasons that would weaken her anywhere— 
weaker, perhaps, in the South, because of magnified burdens. 

The first is because of the false front presented by our rit- 
'ualistie brother who has emigrated to us from a colder climate, 
representing the Church only to misrepresent her. 
* And the second is the overwhelming number of those in our 
midst who propagate the school of sectarian thought running 
through all its variety of isms. 


Our work in the South is yet a missionary work, and if the 
Church in the South must be written down “weak,” it is because 
the Church in the North has never realized the burdens we carry 
and the few who are forced to carry those burdens. 

Yes, my brother, we are weak—and are you strong? We 
are poor—and are yourich? We are few—and are you many? 
Then we can suggest to you a more profitable pastime than 
writing caustic articles on “Virginia Churchmanship.” Send 
us MEN, not muslin. Send us true CHURCHMEN, and we in the 
South will read you our own report later. 

C. M. Becxwirn, Rector of Trinity Church, Galveston. 


To the Editor of the Living Church: 


N AWN article in your issue of May 5th, page 17, appears the 
following: 


“Tf the defection of the South from Churchmanship is not due to the weak- 
ness of the type by which it was planted, it must be due to some other cause, 
and such other cause is not obvious. The comparison with southern Illinois is 
not just, because the population of the latter state consists very largely of 
foreigners who are not descended from Church families, while the papulation of 
the South consists of families of American lineage, the great bulk of whom were 
once Churchmen. The proper comparison is not between the South and the 
West, but between the South and New England, both of which sections have 
been affected comparatively little by foreign emigration. The one started with 

the Church relatively strong, and the Church is now in that section comparatively 
weak; the other started with the Church prohibited by law, and the Church is 
now relatively strong. This is not a matter of sentiment, but of history and 
fact, and the undoubted piety of Virginian Churchmen cannot affect dt. 
“have not given the right reason, then some other reason must be found which is 
equally plausible. Those of us who know the South—and the Hditor must count 
himself as one who knows it well—know that the facts are as we have outlined.’ 


Now, as is well known, our Church in this country, both 

- North and South, went nearly all to pieces after the Revolu- 
tionary War. Thus in Virginia, where it was far stronger than 
anywhere else in the land, in fact being stronger there than in 
Ne all the balance of the South combined, our Church had there 
according to Bishop Meade’s Old Churches and Families of Vir- 
gina, at the commencement of the War of the Revolution, 91 


Ue close only 28 of our ministers were found laboring in the state. 
Val will not go into the causes of the great decline, because the 
‘same reasons which produced it in the South also existed in the 
| North, and had their effect there, not to the same aggregate 
ex ent, Sire true, simply because there was not near so much 
‘of our Church in the North as in the South. But whilst the 
‘} h both North and South suffered greatly at the time of the 
ition, yet since then our Church North (and by North I 
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_ elergymeni officiating in 164 churches and chapels, whilst at its: 
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mean. the entire country north of Mason and Dixon’s line and 
the Ohio River exclusive of Missouri) has very greatly bene- 
fitted by the immigration of Churchmen from England and 
other countries, whilst the Church South has had but little bene- 
fit from that source. For the last government census (1890) 
shows that at that time there were in the United States 909,000 
natives of England (now no doubt grown to more than a mil- 
lion) besides the hundreds of thousands of their children and 
other descendants born in this country. Of the 909,000 natives 
of England, 76,500 were in Massachusetts, nearly 21,000 were in 
Rhode Island, 20,500 in Connecticut,144,000in New York, nearly 
44,000 in New Jersey, 125,000 in Pennsylvania, 51,000 in Ohio, 
55,000 in Michigan, and 70,500 in Illinois, which of course in- 
eluded Chicago, and 35,500 in California. Altogether there 
were in all the Northern States of English born persons 844,382, 
or about 93 per cent of the whole number, whilst in the South 
including Missouri, there were only 64,710, or about 7 per cent. 
Nor was this all, as the same census showed in this country 
980,938 natives of Canada and Newfoundland, the greater por- 
tion of which were stated to be of English origin, and as the 
Church of England is quite strong in Canada, and as 958,848, 
or nearly 98 per cent, of them were in the North, against only 
22,090, or a little over 2 per cent, in the South, it follows that 
the Church North must have received a considerable number of 
accessions from that source. Then there were in the country 
over 100,000 natives of Wales, more than 93 per cent of whom. 
were in the North. And even of the Irish, as the census of 
Ireland shows about 12 per cent of its people to be Churchmen, 
there must be quite a number of Irish Churchmen in the United 
States considering the great number of natives of Ireland who 
were here at the last census, namely, 1,871,509. But whatever 
proportion of Irish Churchmen there were in the country, the 
bulk of them were North. For of the 1,871,509 Irish-born, only 
a fraction over 7 per cent were in the South, including Missouri. 
And the remaining more than 92 per cent were North. Besides 
all this there were in the United States at its last census 488,661 
children who were born here of English parents, of whom 456,- 
961 were North, and 32,700 South. Then there were 75,375 
children of American birth but whose parents were natives of 
Wales, of whom only 3,851 were in the South and the remaining 
71,500 were North. And there were also in the country 183,602 


children who themselves were native born, but whose parents 
are recorded in the census as having been Canadians of Hnglish 
origin, of whom 180,000 were North, and 3,748 South. It is 


impossible to get at the number of grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren born in this country of English immigrants who 
have come since the Revolution and settled almost entirely in 
the North, as the census does not record them separately. But 
I have given enough to show that the Church North has received 
an immense number of accessions from English and other 
Churechmen who have come into the country since the Revolu- 
tion and their descendants who were born here, whilst the 
Church South has had but few such accessions. If there be any 
doubt about it after examining the figures I have given, let any- 
one take the Jiving Church Quarterly and see in what states 
North our Church is strongest, and in almost every case it is in 
those which have received the most English immigration as 
shown by the census. Connecticut is the most notable exception. 
But even there there were more than 20,000 natives of England, 
which was a greater number than any Southern State had. And 
the whole South combined did not have as many as Massa- 
chusetts, and not half so many as New York. But though nearly 
all the English, Welsh, Canadian English, and Irish Churchmen 
who have come to this country since the Revolution have, I am 
sorry to say, settled in the North, and with their descendants 
aided immensely in making the Church there as large as it is, 
yet nevertheless, during the last thirty years at least, the Church 
South has fully kept pace in proportionate growth with the 
Church North. For I have before me a table giving the number 
of communicants of our Church in each state at the close of 
1868 as reported to the General Convention of that year, from 
which it appears that the Church South, including Missouri, 
had at that time 43,307 communicants, and the Church North 
151,385, which was almost exactly 344 to one. And then turn- 
ing over to The Living Church Quarterly for 1900, I find that 
the Church South has grown to have 155,857 communicants, and 
the Church North to 544,601, still almost exactly 3% to one, 
thus showing conclusively that, taking into consideration the 
vast difference in the immigration into the two sections, the 
Church South has in proportionate growth beaten the Church 
in the North and West. 

But there is still another advantage besides immigration 
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which the Chureh North has had, namely, the great corporate 
wealth of Trinity Church, New York, has beyond doubt done a 
vast deal to help build up our Church in that city and vicinity, 
and which of course has added that much more to the growth of 
the Church North. é 

In conelusion there are two things which are clearly shown 
by the above figures. The first is, that the difference in types of 
Churchmanship whatever there may be between the North and 
the South, has nothing whatever to do with the superior aggre- 
gate growth of the Church North, but that that has been purely 
the result of the vastly greater immigration of Churchmen into 
that section, who together with their children and-grandchildren 
born in this country now number hundreds of thousands. And 
the second thing which is clear is, that our Church should eare- 
fully look after all immigrant Churchmen. L. W. Wiss. 

[No doubt the above was intended to bear on what we had written; but— 
(a4) English emigrants of the past fifty years are very seldom Churchmen and 
the Methodists are the chief gainers by their arrival; (6) Welsh emigrants are al- 
most exclusively Presbyterians; (c) Irish emigrants are almost never Church- 
men; (d@) Virginians are almost exclusively descended from English Churchmen. 
But in particular:—We compared only the Church in the South with the Church 
in New England, where conditions of emigration during the past half century are 
not large factors. The case is the same with the foregoing letter from Mr. Beck - 
with. It may be a stroke of brilliancy to retort that the Church in the West has 
not, in a generation's time or less, converted the immense hordes of Germans, 
Swedes, Poles, and the like, to our form of Christianity: but it has not the re- 
motest bearing on the statements which we have made. No other explanation 
than ours has yet been given as to why the Church of a century and a half ago 
was relatively strong in the South and weak in New England; and today is rela- 
tively weak in the South and strong in New England. It would be helpful if any 
correspondents who wish to discuss the case would address themselves solely to 
the point at issue, which has nothing whatever to do with the growth of any 
other section than the two mentioned, however interesting other matters may 
be.—EDITOR L. C.] 


VESTED WOMEN. 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 
y OUR correspondent, J. Vaughan Morrill, of Dorchester, is 
plainly old-fashioned, not to say far behind the times. He 
gives no reason for his objection to vested women in Church 
choirs, beyond the stock objection so fatal to Church DrOgFESS in 
New Buglene that “we never saw it on this fashion.” 

Our own parish has just instituted a choir of this kind, 
which is a vast acquisition in point of dignity and orderliness in 
the services. We are of the opinion that Christian women are 
more reverent and devoted and conscientious than either men or 
boys, and as such are most suitable and appropriate additions to 
our chancel choirs. 

There are no two views on that subject in this enlightened 
region, either among those within or outside of the Church, as 
your correspondent says. For some slow growths, transplanting 
is recommended, and often proves beneficial. 

Ridgewood, N. J. Epwarp H. CLEeveLAND. 


WHAT MIGHT BE DONE. 

To the Editor of The Living Church: 
| THE Board of Managers are so desirous of effecting a say- 

ing, would it not be a good idea to bring some gentle pressure 
to bear upon those in authority in many of the Missionary Dis- 
tricts, in the direction of raising an Endowment and becoming 
a Diocese? Olympia, for one, should and could raise the neces- 
sary amount. We might not be able to pay the Bishop $3,000 
a year and furnish an episcopal residence, but I am sure men, 
“the peers of any consecrated in this Church,” could still be 
found willing to assume the office for a smaller salary. 

Seattle, Wash., May 21, 1900. GerorGE BuzzEeLLe. 


THE WITHDRAWAL OF MISSIONARY APPROPRI- 
ATIONS FROM DIOCESES, 

To the Editor of The Living Church: 

( ERY naturally this radical change of policy by the Commit- 
tee which represents the Board of Missions, between the 

sessions of the General Convention, will occasion widespread 

discussion, as it affects very seriously the condition of our mis- 

sionaries in our domestic field, and the welfare of their work. 

Tt will obviously occur to many that the committee might 
have waited a year longer before adopting this policy, until the 
wisdom of the whole Missionary Society, whose agent the Board 
of Managers is, could have been invoked upon the ‘advisability of 
making ‘this change at our next General Convention of 1901. 

Be this as it: may, it is fair to remark, that a difference of 
opinion is permissible on this point, and our Board of Managers 
have acted generously in giving notice in advance of their 
resolve to reduce their appropriations within organized Dioceses, 
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and still further have endeavored, with most kindly considera- 
tion, to make the withdrawal as little burdensome and incon- — 
venient as possible, by spreading it over a period of five years. 

It is due to my Diocese and myself to express in the most 
emphatic terms oyr gratitude to the Board of Missions for the 
munificent and long continued aid which they have extended to 
our work, since I entered upon my duties as Bishop of Spring- 
field. Our field embraced 31,466 square miles, and over two mil- 
lions of people on them, and our thanks have been rendered year 
by year in deeds as well as words. Let me simply say that our 
increase has been manifold in all the elements of Church 
strength, and would appear in statistics were it not that over two 
thousand staunch laymen have left us to enrich other Dioceses 
and Jurisdictions, and to swell their numbers and fruits of in- 
crease at the expense of our own. I do not begrudge these gifts; 
on the contrary, I rejoice that we have been enabled to bestow 
them. I note the fact simply to explain why our figures are not 
larger to-day than they are. 

Again I desire to draw attention to a weakness in human 
nature, which is apt to exhibit itself in most unlovely fashion, 
unless we guard against it, and put it down with a strong hand. 
This weakness leads us to persuade ourselves that when we have 
received a benefit, it is doing us a wrong to withdraw it; and the 
longer we have lived in its enjoyment, the greater we are in- 
clined to believe is our grievance when it is taken away. I am 
sure I can speak for myself, and I trust I can for my Diocese, 
when I say that we do not in any degree share in this feeling. 
The gradual withdrawing of our benefactions does not occasion 
us any resentment, nor qualify in the slightest degree our appre- 
ciation of past and munificent favors, and our sincere gratitude | 
for the generosity with which we have been treated as a Diocese 
by the Board of Missions, and their Committee, the Board of 
Managers. 

But now we must, as wise men, face the future, which is 
fast coming upon us with its diminishing supplies, and ask what 
we must do to meet the stern difficulties which confront us. And 
the reason we ask this question in the public ear is because we 
must invoke the public, or at least the Church public, to iy u 
in our emergency. 

The southern portion of our Diocese is more completely, or 
as completely missionary ground as any equal extent of territory 
within the limits of our whole United States. It embraces forty 
counties of our state and has a population of over one million 
souls. As regards Church strength, that large section of our 
Diocese has scarcely any. It is poor indeed, poor with a poverty 
that closes both hands and gives nothing. 

My solution of the problem thus forced upon me is this. I 
shall ask the General Convention of 1901 to separate the forty 
counties lying in the extreme south of Illinois from the Diocese 
of Springfield, and erect them into a Missionary Jurisdiction; 
and the Diocese of Springfield will at once, when this request is 
granted, relinquish all further aid from our Board of Missions, 
and endeavor to take care of itself. 

I keenly appreciate the claims which press at the present 
time with tremendous force upon our Board of Managers, and 
my sympathies are entirely with them. My only regret is that 


* Tam not as young as I was when I was consecrated more than 


twenty years ago. In that case I would second the intense zeal 
which burns in my heart for the cause of missions, with my 
acts, and would give one-half of my year to going up and down 
in the land and preaching a missionary crusade. 

Grorcr F. Srymour. 


Springfield, [hnois, May 23, 1900. 


A HERO IN HONOLULU. 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 


HE following brief item from the (Honolulu) Anglhecan 
Church Chronicle of April 7th deserves more than a passing — 
notice: eee hn 
“Mr. Armstrong Smith who so heroically and faithfully gave his services 
to the sufferers in the Pest Hospital came out in good health and resumed his 
duties as Principal of the Kaiulani School. He has however resigned this post 
with the intention of studying medicine. The sum raised by the grateful com- 
munity to enable him to do so realized $5000.” : 
The heroes are not always to be associated with war and 
battle, with the fighting of fire, storm, and tempest, and with 
sinking ships—with occasions and. circumstances which eall for 
swift and vigorous action, while the blood is up and the pulse 
throbs with the excitement of the moment. 
The work of this modest young Englishman for pees 
months in the Pest Hospital in Honolulu, during the recent — 
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period of bubonic plague, was very quietly done; yet it is a 
_ living illustration of a truly consecrated spirit of self-aacrifice. 
_ There are few of us who could refuse to expose ourselves to 
danger for our own flesh and blood, for friend or comrade, for 
Church or country—few could feel called upon to go to live with 
contagion and death in the loneliness of a pest house for a poor 
Kanaka, a heathen Chinaman, or Japanese coolie. 

What claim, would many say, have these on the men of an 

_ Anglo-Saxon race, that a gentleman, voluntarily, should submit 
to menial offices for such “human cattle,” as some have called 
these sons of Adam ? 

The good people of Honolulu, in grateful recognition of this 
that Mr. Smith has done, have presented him with the handsome 
sum of five thousand dollars, in order to enable him to carry out 

his cherished wish to become a skilful healer of the suffering 
bodies of men. 

To any one who knows well the warm-hearted people of 
~ Honolulu,it is not surprising that they should have thus shown 
' their gratitude. It is their way. My friend, Mr. Smith, will 

pardon me, I am sure, for referring to him. I have done so with 
the desire to kindle in other hearts the spirit which is willing to 
stoop down and take up some of the burden of the world’s dis- 
ease. , 

With all who know him I would wish him God-speed in the 
honorable and useful career which lies before him. 

i Gro. WALLACE. 

Tokyo Divinity School, Tokyo, Japan, April 30, 1900. 


DID WESLEY MEAN TO FOUND A CHURCH? 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

N HIS letter replying to the Rev. Mr. Shepherd printed in 
your issue of May 12, the Rev. Mr. Wingate writes: 
“Wesley taught to the day of his death that he could not 

give Orders. He made Asbury and Coke ‘Superintendents’ of 
the work in this country, whereupon the Conference accepted 
them as Bishops. And though Wesley protested against it, that 
is the only foundation for Methodist Orders. Wesley estab- 
lished a society to do the work of the Church.” 

I am sure that Mr. Wingate is not in possession of all the 
facts in the case, or he would not try to fasten the responsibility 
for attempting to form an independent Church upon the Meth- 
odists of America, thereby vindicating the soundness of Mr. 
Wesley’s Churchmanship. The decisive facts are these: 

1. On the 10th of September, 1784, Mr. Wesley wrote a 
_ letter to Dr. Coke, Mr. Asbury, and his Methodist brethren in 

- North America from which the following is an extract: 

“Lord King’s account of the primitive Church convinced 
me, many years ago, that Bishops and Presbyters are the same 
order, and consequently have the same right to ordain. For 
“many years I have been importuned from time to time, to exer- 
cise this right, by ordaining part of our travelling preachers; 

but I have still refused not only for peace’ sake, but because I 
was determined:as little as possible to violate the established 

order of the natural Church to which I belong. 

“But the case is widely different between England and 

North America. Here are Bishops who have legal jurisdiction. 

_- In America there are none, and but few parish ministers; so 
that for some hundred miles together there are none either to 
baptize or to administer the Lord’s Supper. Here, therefore, 
_ my scruples are at an end; and I conceive myself at full liberty 
as I violate no order and invade no man’s right, by appointing 
and sending laborers into the harvest. 
_“T have accordingly appointed Dr. Coke and Mr. Francis 
eee to be joint superintendents over our brethren in North 

- America; as also Richard Whitcoat and Thomas Vasey to act 

# as elders among them by baptizing and administering the Lord’s 
4 Supper. ” 
PME eo Mr, Wesley did more than write; he acted. Indeed, 

- before he wrote the letter quoted above, assisted by the Rey. 

ain Oreighton, a clergyman of the Church of England, and 
others, he ordained Dr. Coke, who at the time was a priest of the 
u ‘same Church, a superintendent by the imposition of hands and 
r, At the same time the three ordained Whitcoat and 

o administer the Sacraments. 


Pee APxl 


1 dated at Bristol on the 2nd of September, 1784, which 

extant. The following is an extract: 

, John Wesley, think myself to be providentially called 
fime to set apart some persons for the work of the com- 


: eke 


_ And therefore, under the protection of 
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day set apart as a superintendent by the imposition of my hands 
and prayer (being assisted by other ordained ministers), Thomas 
Coke, Doctor of Civil Law, a presbyter of the Church of Eng- 
land and a man whom I judge to be well qualified for this work. 
And I do hereby recommend him to all whom it may concern as 
a fit priest to preside over the flock of Christ.” 

4. He went further. He prepared an abridgement of the 
Book of Common Prayer and had it printed in London, for the 
use of the Methodists in America. This was brought to America 
by Coke and his companions and accepted by the Methodists as 
their service book. 

It contained, in a slightly modified form, the Ritual of the 
Church of England for the Baptism of Infants, the Administra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, the form and manner of making and 
ordaining of Superintendents, Elders, and Deacons. 

The change in the name of Bishop to Superintendent does 

not obscure the purpose of Mr. Wesley. Later, when the reason 
for going back to the old title was explained to him, he defended 
its use. It was to be the old officer with a new name. The 
power of ordaining to the Diaconate, the Presbyterate and the 
Superintendency, was to rest exclusively with him. Hence, one 
of Dr. Coke’s first official acts, after his authority had been 
recognized by the Methodist preachers at the Christmas Confer- 
ence in Baltimore in 1784, was to ordain Francis Asbury, first 
a Deacon, then an Elder, and lastly a joint Superintendent with 
himself. In doing this last act, he laid his hands upon Asbury’s 
head and uttered these words, which Mr. Wesley had printed in 
the Sunday Service Book: “Receive the Holy Ghost for the 
office and work of a superintendent in the Church of God, now 
committed unto thee by the imposition of our hands, in the 
Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
And remember that thou stir up the grace of God which is given 
thee by the imposition of our hands.” 
Asbury’s work of a poner 
tendent” was to be in the Church of God. That office was “now 
committed to Asbury” by the imposition of “the hands” of Dr. 
Coke and his associates. 

Certainly all these facts point in one direction. Mr. Wesley 
knew that there was no Anglican Bishop in America. He saw 
no prospect that the law of England would be so modified as to 
authorize the consecration of Bishops for America, without 
taking the oath of Uniformity and Supremacy. Indeed, three 
days before he performed this momentous act, Samuel Seabury, 
denied consecration by the English prelates, wrote a letter aim- 
ing to secure from the Non-juring Bishops of Scotland the sue- 
cession. 

The branch of the Church Catholic of which Mr. Wesley 
was a member, seemed disposed to leave America without preach- 
ing of the word and the grace of the Sacraments, because of her 
entangling alliance with a State which was sore over recent 
defeat in armed conflict. 


Note the italicized words. 


Did not these facts and circumstances constitute what “the 
judicious Hooker” would have called “the exigence of necessity” ? 
Did they not justify him in resorting to unusual measures to 
supply to the Americans, as nearly as possible, that which the 
State Church had refused to bestow: the wholesome doctrines 
and discipline of Anglicanism ? 

Plainly Mr Wesley thought so. Acting under a sense of 
grave responsibility, he took the step which made possible the 
formation of the most compact, energetic, and uniform religious 
organization in the United States, known in Law as the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. 

One can not help wondering what the position of the Epis- 
copal Church in the United States would be now if Mx. Wesley had 
restrained his zeal for two years until the passage of the Act author- 
izing the consecration of Bishops who were not subjects of the 
British sovereign. Norcan one help wishing that the time will come 
when the questions at issue between the Church and the denom- 
inations may be discussed without condescension on the one side, 
or irritation on the other. The people of the North and of the 
South did not become reconciled by constantly harping on the 
principles at stake in the Civil War, but in the face of an 
impending foreign war, by suddenly remembering that “blood is 
What was true of sections of our common 
country may be equally so in the case of alienated fellow Christ- 
ians. ‘We be brethren.” 


Cleveland, May 23, 1900. GeO. H. McGrew. 


Tue Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, one of the two 
great missionary societies of the English Church, is trying to collect 
a thank offering of 250,000 pounds, for its bi-centenary celebration. 
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ON MISSIONARY APPROPRIATIONS. 


NE of the most hopeful notes of progress in the Church 

was published last week when we made known the action 
of the Diocese of Missouri in voluntarily relinquishing the 
whole of the annual appropriation which for seventy years has 
been made by the general Missionary Society for work in that 
Diocese. Such action as this it is which both redounds to the 
credit of the Diocese and also bears abundant testimony to the 
wisdom of the Board in years past in expending money which 
has borne fruit in another self-supporting Diocese. 

Is it not timely to inquire whether there are not other 
Dioceses which might take the same action? ‘To draw mission- 
ary funds from the Church at large is only defensible where 
one’s needs are paramount to those of all other fields. It is not 
enough to say in defence that there is room for vastly more work 
in any Diocese than is now done, and that work would be 
retarded in any given Diocese if the general appropriation were 
given up. We think it very likely that an amount equal to the 
whole of our missionary contributions might be spent in the 
Diocese of New York alone, with good results. It by no means 
follows, however, that it would be right to appropriate it, or that 
Churéhmen throughout the rest of the country should bé called 
upon to support mission work in New York. 

The whole question in the distribution of missionary funds 
is not as to the absolute needs of any given territory, but as to 
the relative needs as compared with other fields, and the relative 
ability, numerically and financially, of 'a community to care for 
the support of its own work. 

In this strength there is no uniformity throughout the 
eountry. Conditions vary largely, and two fields of substan- 
tially the same population and age will require altogether dif- 
ferent treatment. From Vermont westward until Minnesota is 
reached, the urban Dioceses in each state along the northern 
border of the country are entirely self-supporting. The north- 
ern Dioceses of Ohio and Southern Ohio, Michigan and Mil- 
waukee, are each Dioceses containing a large city, a centre both 
of population and of wealth; and one by one these Dioceses 
(except that Ohio still receives $400) have relinquished any 
claim on-the general treasury, and have assumed the entire sup- 
port of their own missionary work. The rural Dioceses of 
Western Michigan, Marquette, and Fond du Lae, in the same 
tier of states, lack this element of strength, but have each man- 
fully assumed the support of their own ordinary expenses, in- 


cluding the support of their Bishops, though on incomes very. 


much less than those paid by the Board to Bishops in Mission- 
ary Districts. These rural Dioceses, like the great bulk of the 
Dioceses in the West and South apart from the larger cities, 
find the struggle for existence precarious, but with a self respect 


which ought to be more contagious, assume the support of their 


own episcopate and running’ expenses, their Bishops serving on 


very small salaries; but for active work of extension of the — 


large missionary field in each of such Dioceses from the Gulf 
to the Canadian border, they are of necessity largely dependent 
on the Church at large. 


Tue state of Minnesota is the first exception along the 
northern border, to the rule that the Dioceses containing the 
cities are self-supporting. There is a marked similarity to con- 


ditions of population in the three neighboring states of Michi- . 


gan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. Each of these has been made 
the home of immense numbers of immigrants, principally Ger- 
mans and Swedes. Each has a large urban population in the 
respective cities of Detroit, Milwaukee, and the twin eities of 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, the combined population of the two 
latter, both in the Diocese of Minnesota, probably exceeding that 
of either of the see cities of Detroit or Milwaukee. In each of 
these three states, there is also, in the northern section, a totally 
different population, of much later settlement, and engaged 
largely in the lumber and mining interests, while the older popu- 
lation consists of manufacturers, employers and employees, and 
farmers. 
has always been a severe tax on the older portions of these states. 
In 1874 both Michigan and Wisconsin divided the then existing 
Dioceses on north and south lines, giving to each of the four 
Dioceses of Michigan, Western Michigan, Milwaukee, and Fond 
du Lae, a portion both of the older and of the newer population. 
Michigan was afterward relieved of her purely missionary field 
in the northern peninsula, which after three years’ existence as 


a Missionary District, without a Bishop, was admitted as the 


Diocese of Marquette in 1895. 

Minnesota alone has not yet assumed the support of her 
missionary work in the same manner as have the Dioeeses in the 
two states east of her. Instead of dividing the state, as was done 
nearly thirty years ago in Michigan and Wisconsin, Minnesota 
remained undivided until 1895, when she was granted relief by 
General Convention, in the formation of her northern counties 
into the Missionary District of Duluth. Instead, therefore, of 
the support of missionary work in the lumbering counties being 
dependent upon the population of the cities, as is the case in 
the other states named, it is supported exclusively by the general 
Board at an annual expense for the District of Duluth of 
$10,850. Notwithstanding that the old Diocese has been re- 
lieved of this purely missionary territory, and notwithstanding 
that Michigan and Milwaukee long since voluntarily relin- 
quished all general assistance, the Diocese of Minnesota contin- 
ues to receive from the general Board an annual appropriation 
of $3,175, making a total of general funds paid into the state 
of Minnesota by the general Board for the year ending Septem- 
ber Ist, 1899, of $14,025, as opposed to a total for the state of 
Michigan of $2,512.50, which is divided between the Dioceses of 
Western Michigan and Marquette, and of $3,050 to the state of 


Wisconsin, given to the single Diocese of Fond du Lac. Of 


these sums, the Indian work in the District of Duluth receives 
$4,855, and the Indian work in the Diocese of Fond du Lac, 


$1,050, the remaining sums in each case being for work among — 
Thus there ‘is paid for work among white people — 


white people. 
in the state of Minnesota, the sum of $9,170, which is a larger 
amount than is paid for similar work in any other state, except 
the enormous state of Texas and possibly the state of Washing- 
ton. To Texas is appropriated $9,590.38, of which nearly two- 
thirds goes to the Missionary District of Western Texas, and 


the remaining third is divided between the two Dioceses of Texas 


and Dallas. In the state of Washington, appropriations are 
made to the Districts of Olympia and Spokane to, the amount 


of $10,100, but the latter District embraces a part of the state of | am 


Idaho. The Diocese of Minnesota receives a larger missionary 
appropriation than any other organized Diocese except Kansas 


and Arkansas, neither of which has any large cities, each of | | 
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which includes the whole state, and both of which are purely 
_ missionary territory. 
It is clear, therefore, that up to the present time, the appro- 
priation among the different fields has not been altogether 
gauged by a uniform standard. With the exception of the 
state of Minnesota, the general tendency has been to bestow 
__ appropriations more liberally upon Missionary Districts that 
have made no attempt to help themselves, than upon weak Dio- 
_ eeses which have assumed the support of their own Bishops and 
are trying to be self-supporting. ‘The comparison of an appro- 
_-priation of $1,200 to Marquette and of $5,595 for the white work 
alone in Duluth, the fields being largely -of the same character, 
is somewhat paralleled by the fact that the Diocese of Dallas, 
-__ which was organized in 1895, the Bishop heroically accepting a 
_ much smaller salary from the Diocese than he had received from 
the general Board, now receives a total of $2,500, while the 
neighboring Missionary District of Western Texas receives 
$6, 090.38. The Diocese of Oregon receives only $2,614.99, where 
the District of Olympia receives $4,725. The Diocese of Missis- 
sippi receives $2,850, where the Missionary District of Southern 
Florida receive $6,475. The Diocese of Colorado receives only 
$1,500, while the Missionary District of Laramie, including 
“appropriations in the name of Western Colorado and of The 
- Platte, received last year $7,412.88. 
_ Why there should be this discrimination against organized 
Dioceses on the part of the Board, when it is everywhere recog- 
nized that the normal and desirable status of the Church in any 
: community should be that of a Diocese rather than that of a 
i ‘Missionary District, it is difficult to say. It would seem as 
though when a Bishop had accepted a smaller diocesan salary 
than he had received from the missionary Board, and when the 
Diocese is taxed to its utmost capacity to pay that salary, the 
Board would find it the proper policy to reciprocate by the recog- 
nition of such mutual unselfishness on the part of the Bishop 
and Diocese, by increased appropriations for missionary work, 
. whereby the Diocese would receive at least the benefit of the 
amounts formerly appropriated for their own Missionary Bishop. 
Indeed, the principle of the Harold Brown Fund, by the terms 
of which gift a large appropriation may be made to each Mis- 
sionary District forming into a Diocese, as a partial endowment 
fund, shows that some have felt that special encouragement 
ought to be offered as an inducement to the Missionary Districts 
to organize into Dioceses. 
Unhappily, the tendency of late years on the part of the 
Board of Managers, has not been to encourage the formation of 
Dioceses, as is shown by the comparative figures which we have 
mentioned. The weaker Dioceses, which struggle for the sup- 
port of their episcopate, have been left to struggle almost alone, 
whilst those fields which show no interest in assuming any sup- 
| port of their own expenses, not only continue to receive from the 
a f general Board larger episcopal salaries than are paid to the 
great majority of the Bishops in rural Dioceses, but are also sup- 
_ ported with much greater liberality in other work. 


Ir pors seem as though it were capping the climax for the 

Board to take the new step against which we protested two weeks 

ago, by withdrawing annually twenty per cent. of the appropria- 

tion now made to each organized Diocese, until at the end of five 

years, the whole appropriation will be withdrawn. Twenty per 
gent. to the (comparatively) wealthy Dioceses of Minnesota and 
~ @alifornia, means perhaps but little. The total withdrawal of 

the whole appropriation would find these Diocese less unfitted to 
_ cope with the missionary requirements of their territory than 
tat The are many of the other Dioceses. To another class of Dioceses, 
however, this action can only come as almost a death stroke 
ae the general Board. The tier of Dioceses from Alabama 
west to Texas are in no financial condition enabling them to 
en rport the whole missionary work within their boundaries. 
oe Large tracts of Alabama are filling up with a new mining popu- 
Ke lation, among which an enormous amount of missionary funds 
____ ought to be expended, which the older parishes in their weakness 

cannot supply. Mississippi is wholly rural, with no centres of 
wealth in the whole state; while the two Dioceses within the 
state of Texas, and particularly that of Dallas, have the same 
large needs for outside support as has the Missionary District 


Lie, 


icy, are of very similar character. The population of the 
~ Ohio valley is one whose intense hostility to the 
is ee obly unparalleled in this country. Readers of 
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language in which the author describes the original emigrants 
to that section. For at least two generations to come, in all 
human probability, the financial requirements of these three 
Dioceses, and their justifiable dependence on outside aid, will 
be increased rather than diminished, if aggressive work is to be 
done. The Churechmanship built up in these Dioceses, after 
it has finally overcome the prejudices and bitterness of the peo- 
ple, is of a staunch and uncompromising variety, as is frequently 
the case where the Church is at its weakest in numerical 
strength and has the most to overcome. It will be readily 
acknowledged that with increase of comparative numerical 
strength and wealth, the tendency of the Church has always been 
to laxity, whereas she has appeared in her greatest purity, and 
has been most faithful to her traditions, where she has been 
under persecution. In these three Dioceses named, these con- 
ditions largely appear. Being unpopular, the Church receives 
no accessions except from those who are converted to a staunch 
Churehmanship. 

This study of the various conditions existing in different 
parts of the country could with profit be extended almost in- 
definitely. A careful study of conditions must convince any 
candid student that a discrimination against organized Dioceses 
on the part of our general Missionary Board, is the most rad- 
ically opposite to the course which ought to be pursued. The 
true policy would be to encourage the formation of Dioceses, 
and the local support of the episcopate in each. This is the 
reverse of the present policy, except in the instance of one or 
two Dioceses, but yet the policy is to be further carried to the 
far extent now proposed by the Board in their recent action. 
The Diocese of Nebraska rightly made protest against such 
action at their recent convention. The Missionary District of 
Western Texas is making a noble effort to effect diocesan organi- 
zation in 1901. Will it assist them to know that this will mean 
not only the support of their own Bishop, but the early for- 
feiture of all assistance from the Board as well? There was a 
time when Olympia looked forward to the next General Con- 
vention for admission as a Diocese. Are they likely to continue 
working toward that end ? 

If this action is to prevail, it will not only discourage and 
probably altogether prevent the Missionary Districts from ever 
seeking admission as Dioceses, but it will also compel the West- 
ern and Southern Dioceses, which are treated by the general 
Church in a way which they believe to be unjust, to appeal 
separately to the general Church for redress. The result can 
only be that each of these Dioceses will be constantly appealing 
for subscriptions, so that instead of having one Board with 
acknowledged discretion, handling all the funds raised for mis- 
sionary purposes, contributors will be invited to select fields for 
their contribution. The eloquent framer of appeals, the Bishop 
who gives his time to travelling in search of funds, instead of to 
the humdrum work of his Diocese, will obtain more than his due 
proportion, and the more modest and retiring fields, whose repre- 
sentatives are unwilling to be perpetually soliciting and to flood 
the country with continual appeals, will be left out entirely. 
Each rural Diocese in the South and West will, in the struggle 
for existence, be required to solicit and obtain such aid as it can 
get, to the building up of diocesan selfishness and the detriment 
of the proper and due relation between the needs of fields which 
should obtain. 


This proposed action means that the missionary clergy 
already in the Western and Southern Dioceses, must be content 
on smaller pittances even than they are now receiving, or must 
be turned loose to increase the number of the unemployed in 
Eastern cities. It means the necessity of withholding all con- 
tributions to the general Board from the Western and Southern 
Dioceses, not in the way of retaliation, but in the absolute neces- 
sity of supporting their own work; and this means diocesan 
ultra-selfishness, localism in every respect, and a closing of the 
eyes to the larger outlook of the Church at large and especially 
of foreign missions. It means the total abandonment of a large 
number of existing mission stations in western and southern 
Dioceses, which will not be self-supporting for a generation, or 
perhaps two or three generations to come. It means sectional 
divisions of our national Church; the opulent East against the 
new West and the impoverished South. It means the tyran- 
nical selfishness of riches in the East, and the sordid selfish- 
ness of poverty in the West and South. It means the utter 
abandonment of the idea that the whole Church is the Board 
of Missions, and the increase of the demand that the mis- 
sionary and the missions shall be subject to the dictation of 
the wealthy congregations of the East, who alone will then 


. 
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. be able to come to the assistance of the Board. It means 
‘ that the widow’s mite and the humble offerings which out 
of their poverty are made by the struggling mission fields of 
the West and South, and which are now sent with real unselfish- 
ness to the general Board, will be spurned and thrown back upon 
them by the wealthy centers of the East, which will be quite con- 
tent that western and southern Dioceses should be pressed to the 
utmost to support their own work, and should be permitted to 
lose all interest in the field “which is the world.” It means a 
greater and greater difficulty of getting clergy to work in the 
Dioceses affected, and a larger and larger increase of the army 
of the clerical unemployed in the Eastern cities. It means 
ultimately, in years not very far in the future, a tremendous loss 
on the part of the general Board, since a generation will have 
been trained up in the West ‘and in the South, of purely selfish 
Christians, who have been taught by very practical lessons, the 
duty of keeping their own funds in their own Dioceses or sec- 
tion, if not in their own particular parishes and missions, to the 
utter abandonment of all claims of the Church at large. Ina 
generation or two at the most, the Church in many parts of the 
West will have surpassed the East in all the elements which go 
to make up Churchmanship. It means that the present action 
of the Board is a discouragement to the next generation of the 
West and South toward assuming any duty in the way of mission- 
ary work. Finally, it means that the South and the West will 
be forced to organize its own missionary society, since its work 
must and shall be done, and the entire abandonment of the plan 
of uniting in one Board all classes of general work in the 
American Church. 


And as an immediate result, it means that there will be an 
enormous number of requests to the next General Convention to 
set apart missionary fields in existing Dioceses as Missionary 
Districts. The Bishop of Springfield announces in this issue 
his intention to apply for such action in the case of the southern 
counties of his Diocese, which are as purely missionary as any 
field in the country, and are a sore burden on the remainder of 
the weak Diocese. Why should not the application be made, 
seeing that the whole Diocese of Springfield now receives from 
the general Board only $2,550—less than the salary of a Mis- 
sionary Bishop alone? The Bishop further explains that 33 
counties in his large Diocese are altogether without Church 
services. 


It must be remembered, however, that this relief, which has 
already been granted in the cases of Minnesota, North Carolina, 
Florida, and Colorado, can with equal reason be claimed for 
northern Maine, western Virginia, western South Carolina, 
northern Mississippi, western Louisiana, western Dallas, all of 
Arkansas and Kansas, southern Indiana, eastern Lexington, 
eastern Tennessee, northern Michigan, all of Marquette, north- 
ern Fond du Lac, northwestern Milwaukee, southwestern Iowa, 
and eastern Oregon—every one of which fields is as purely mis- 
sionary as are Duluth or Asheville. Is it right, is it just, is it 
even politic, to administer this proposed slap to the Dioceses 
which try to support in some measure their own missionary 
territory ? 


We cannot feel that our missionary Managers have given 
to this subject the thought which is its due. We are quite 
sure that their intentions are good; but they evince a sad, 
an almost incomprehensible ignorance of the conditions pre- 
vailing in the West and South. We are willing to grant 
that it is difficult to discriminate between Dioceses, yet the 
Board of Managers is elected for the express purpose’ of dis- 
eriminating. If this action which we have criticized, that 
of eutting off within five years all missionary aid from organ- 
ized Dioceses, and showering it upon the Missionary Districts 
is, even in any modified form, to stand as the deliberate policy 
of the Church, it would be better to return the Harold Brown 
Fund for the encouragement of the formation of Dioceses, 
as being directly opposed to the policy of the Board, and it 
would be well for the weaker Dioceses to humbly request to be 
permitted to lapse into Missionary Districts. The rural Dio- 
ceses of the South and West are, amidst tremendous difficulties, 
trying to do the work of the Church in many unpromising fields, 
among hostile people, and amidst almost insuperable difficulties. 
It is hard for them to see that their trials are altogether unap- 
preciated in the East. The Bishops are compelled to look around 
and see how much easier is the lot of their brothers in the Mis- 
sionary Districts, who are not obliged to add to the distressing 
care of all the churches resting upon them, the further care as 
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to the means of support for themselves and their families. We 
cannot wonder if this new action of the Board, placing new bur- 
dens upon them, shall make it seem to them that their brothers 
in the East are wofully, if not intentionally, blind, as to the real 
conditions of Church work, and are placing upon their backs the 
last straw, which may cause the back to break. 

“Go to,” will be interpreted the ery made by the Board to 
the organized but rural Dioceses of the land; “ye are idle, ye are 
idle. Go therefore now, and work; for there shall no straw be 
given you, yet shall ye deliver the tale of bricks.” 


C HE central fact of ‘Whitsunday is not that the Holy Spirit 

on that day first came to earth, for since primeval days 
when He brooded on the face of the waters He had always 
worked on earth. Nor is it that He then first came into the 
hearts of men, for to some extent, acting through the voice of 
conscience, He had always spoken to men. 

Whitsunday is notable as the day on which the breath of 
life—the Holy Spirit—was breathed into the Church. Without 
that Spirit the Church might have been an interesting organi- 
zation; after the gift of the Spirit it became a living organism. 

True, the life of the Church is not a separate life apart 
from the life of its Head and its members. From the first 
breathing into her of the divine breath of the Spirit, the Church 
has been the spouse of Christ; they twain have been one flesh 
and one life. The life of the Church is the life of Christ. The 
oneness of life between the two is a perfect unity in which the 
bride claims no separate vitality from her husband. Yet the 
conjugal unity between Christ and the Church is so perfect that 
His life is given to the Church, and by a spiritual birth in 
Baptism, the human spirit of the child is made partaker of 
the Christ-life. 

Whitsunday must always be distinetively a festival of the 
Catholic Church. It,can have no meaning for sectarian Christ- 
ians. The latter may perceive the blessed influence of the Holy 
Spirit in the world and in the human breast; but having them- 
selves set up a human organization in place of a divine or- 
ganism, they have left no place for the Holy Ghost to direct it. 
The coming of the Holy Ghost at Pentecost can be, to them, 
only His coming to hearts from whieh He had never been 
absent, and therefore a coming which, in spite of its super- 
natural manifestation, was intrinsically meaningless. Only by 
realizing that through the apostles, on the heads of whom He 
alighted, the Holy Spirit was entering into a divinely created 
body of which they were visible members—its hands and its 
feet—ean the wonderful day of Pentecost bé seen in its true 
significanee. 

No divine Church would mean no day of Pentecost. The 
manifestations of that day are the credentials of the Catholic 
Church. She challenges later religious organizations to produce 
like evidences of the Spirit within them. She knows that the 
Moly Spirit dwells within each human body wherein His temple 
is not entirely defiled, and thus leads individuals everywhere 
into good works and holy lives, even apart from the helps given 
in the Catholic Church. But without tearing down the divine 
relation of Christ to His one Bride the one Church, and mak- 
ing Him a polygamist, she knows that no human organization 
can rival the Church in which the Holy Spirit especially dwells. 
What God has thus joined together, let no man vainly seek to 
pull asunder—to divorce the Son of God. 


(J E HAVE pleasure in introducing to our readers our new 

London correspondent, Mr. J. G. Hall, who will favor us 
with a fortnightly letter from the Knglish metropolis. We had 
hoped that such a correspondent might have been secured ear- 
lier, but have every reason to believe that our readers will be 
pleased with the choice of Mr. Hall. 

We regret that we have not yet been able to fulfil our prom- 
ise to alternate the London letter with another from the con- — 
tinent of Europe, the arrangements which we had in mind 
having fallen through. We desire a correspondent who is fully 
in touch with East as well as West, and with the Old Catholics. 
We shall be pleased to receive from any of our friends an intro- 
duction to such a person as might be in position to take this. 
post. 


Aut the disabilities and afflictions of man are the results of a 
disturbance in his relations with God. Sin erept into the heart of 
Adam, perverted his nature and set everything awry. Guilty fears 
took the place of confidence and trust. Man rebelled, and Paradise 
was lost! . 
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The Ascent Through Christ. By E. Griffith Jones, B.A. New York: James Pott & 

Co, Price, $2.50. 

A thoroughly useful book. The author aims at meeting the 
pes of the large class of persons who without very accurate 
knowledge of either Science or Theology are misled by a vague 
impression of some essential contradiction between Evolutionary 
Seience and Christian Doctrine. This impression, it is the 
object of the book to show, rests upon various misapprehensions 
of Eyolution on the one side and of the relation of the various 
parts of the Christian Faith to general Evolutionary concep- 

tions on the other. Perhaps the most useful part of the discus- 
sion is contained in the first seventy pages of the book in which 
the true sense of the term Evolution in regard to man is care- 
fully elucidated. “Evolution” seems to be burdened with as many 
popular misinterpretations as are, for example, the much-abused 
terms “Catholic” or “Creeds” in the current usage of the day. 

Thus it may mean an hypothesis by which the idea of a First 
Cause is rendered meaningless, a mechanical Altheistic sense of 

the term more common on the continent of Europe than here, 
but not wholly discarded even here and now: or, again, we may 
' think of it as a manifestation of the working of an Unknowable 

Power after the manner of Mr. Herbert Spencer. Even if the 
_ Theistic concept of Evolution be admitted, there is yet room 

for much misconception as to its laws and method. Physical 

Evolution among the lower animals according to that Law of 
the “tyranny of Environment” known as “Natural Selection,” 

-eannot be applied to the Evolution of man as we know him, 

capable by mental processes of largely modifying and moulding 
an environment of his own. The laws of mental and moral 

Evolutions of a being like man endued with self-conscious pow- 
-ers of reflection and conscience cannot be deduced from those 

which govern Animal Nature. All this is well put in a clear, 

attractive compendium, showing wide reading and fortified by 
numerous quotations and references from various acknowledged 

-authorities. The main Doctrines of Revelation, such as the 

Fall, the Incarnation and Atonement, the Resurrection and 

Living Person of Christ, are then reviewed from their anthropo- 

logical side, the side on which they touch Evolutionary con- 

-eeptions. Bearing in mind the true limits and meaning of 

Evolution already noticed, the general harmony of the Christian 
-and Evolutionary standpoints is brought out in an examination 

of each case. Where any contrariety in detail seems to exist, 

‘the matter is fully and thoughtfully examined and a method of 
‘reconciliation suggested. In one or two cases it is quite possible 
‘that Mr. Griffith Jones’ suggestions on this head may not carry 
_absolute conviction. This must necessarily be true of all tenta- 

tive solutions of the kind. They are, however, always helpful 
and illuminating. Here and there are to be found expressions 

which are open to serious question from the Catholic stand- 
point. The term “passibility,” for example, is applied to the 

Divine Nature, when what is meant is not suffering but sym- 
pathy. No doubt, there is often a real suffering in sympathy; 
but for all that the distinction between suffering and sympathy 

is a very real one and not to be juggled away by this novel use 

-of terms. 

Nor should we quite rank Dr. Fairbairn as “one of our 
foremost theologians,” or be ready to subscribe as fully to his 
statement of the Kenosis as our author is inclined to do. On 

‘the other hand the controverted relation between the first and 
the following chapters of Genesis is well described. These are 
‘said to be ‘mutually complementary in their subject mat- 
ter.” “Man’s dignity is the lesson of the first, Man’s fall, of the 
i} second. ” The distinction is perhaps not readily reconcilable 
with the theory which the author apparently adopts that the 
accounts proceed from Elohisti¢ and Jehovistic documents re- 
spectively, and should therefore be duplicate accounts of the 
Creation. The protest against the unqualified use of the term 
“myth” as applied to these early chapters is opportune. pet 
only because (as quoted from Dr. Dale of Birmingham) ‘ 
ordinary myth is the growth of imagination uncontrolled e 
rine revelation,” but also because “they represent, as we be- 
facts and occurrences of which the shell only is mythical.” 

hole tone of the comments on the Genesis narratives is 


C. W. E. Bony. 
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The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Philippians Huplained. By C.R. D. Biggs, 


B.D. The Churchman’s Bible, General Editor, John ie Burn, B-D. 
London: Methuen & Co., 1900. 


If the rest of the Churchmen’s Bible Series maintains the 
level of this dainty little book, it will supply a great need and 
supply it well. The series is intended for “the general reader 
in the practical and devotional study of Holy Scripture.” There 
is an Introduction, giving the facts necessary to be known to 
understand the historical setting of the book. Then follows the 
exposition proper, divided into brief sections, which in turn 
are grouped into larger ones corresponding with the logical 
divisions of the epistle. The Authorized Version is used, but 
alternative translations of particular words and phrases are 
suggested. 

Mr. Biggs shows thorough familiarity with the results of 
recent critical study, but keeps the devotional and practical end 
of the series to the front, and shows a theological soundness 
which is too often wanting in modern Scriptural commentaries. 

This appears notably in his treatment of the passage in the 
second chapter, upon which the kenoticists endeavor to base 
their vagaries. He acknowledges, in his treatment of this pas- 
sage, his indebtedness to a sermon by the Rev. H. J. Bidder, 
B.D., entitled “The Mind of Christ.” 

We are tempted to quote: “One word summed up all— 
‘You must have the mind of Christ.’ You must train your- 
selves to act and judge like Him.’ He subsisted in the very 
form of God, the absolute unerring index of what was Divine; 
and yet His conception of the way to manifest the attributes of 
equal Godhead was that He should give, not grasp. Indeed, 
He gave His very Self away; He held back from no point of 
Self-sacrifice, in His determination to show to man the real 
character of the Father (St. John xiy. 7).” 

Elsewhere he says: ‘“We may notice how serious 
for students of theology has been the consequence of laying 
stress on a single word in this passage, instead of considering 
its whole drift [which teaches unselfishness—not self-ruin]. 
They have been led away by speculations on the force of two 
Greek words rendered in the Revised Version, ‘He emptied Him- 
self,’ into theories which have brought bewildering confusion 
into what St. Paul left perfectly clear. We leave them 
behind as we devote ourselves to the task of realizing what the 
Apostle himself meant to convey through the whole sentence, 
with a grateful sense of getting from some underground maze 
into the fresh air and light of day.” 

We hope this inexpensive little book will be widely read by 
our Church people, clerical and lay. They will find it clear, 
choice, and readable throughout. Francis J. Haut. 


Unleavened Bread 
Price $1.50. 
Love in a Cloud. A Comedy in Filigree. By Arlo Bates. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price $1.50. 
The Burden of Christopher. By Florence 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.50. 
The Tenant of Wildfell Hall. 


By Robert Grant. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons 


Boston and New York: 


Converse. Boston and New York: 


By Emily Bronté. The Haworth Edition. New 
York and London: Harper and Brothers. Price, $1.75. 
George Washington. By Woodrow Wilson. New York and London: Harper & 


Brothers. Price, $1.50. 


The early summer harvest brings to the editor’s table its 
first course of fiction, new editions, and a bit of solid food in 
history. 

The admirers of Robert Grant will not be disappointed in 
his later story of Unleavened Bread, for scarcely ever does this 
brilliant author, critic, philosopher, pessimistic optimist put his 
readers to shame by trusting to his lead. The only fear we have 
for him is that the Anti-vivisection society may seclude him, 
for he is a rare hand and skilful with the knife. Heedless of 
the subject’s sense of pain, he does not use an anesthetic as 
most surgeons do, and trusts solely to “suggestion” for that 
same. Be it said, also, he is no mean hand at hypnotism, for 
nearly, if not quite always, the subject emerges from the “opera- 
tion” with but faint remembrance of any suffering. One will 
miss it by some pleasant hours if one does not read Unleavened 
Bread. 

Then Mr. Arlo Bates adds to his growing list of titles the 
catchy one of Love in a Cloud, in which the dialogue is bright 
and clever, sometimes philosophical and more times humorous 
and gay, changing its note now and then and becoming neither, 
but never becoming tiresome. The story is romantic and 
spring-like, and drags not but glides down pleasant paths 
through pleasant places. We expect the reader, once he or she 
engages with this comedy company of Mr. Bates’, will wish to 
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play the engagement through the season. It is a pleasant com- 
pany and the route is laid through attractive towns. 

It is somewhat of a change to take up with The Burden of 
Christopher, but we are all bearers of some sort of load—call 
it burden if we will. One needs variety in summer reading, 
and this volume may be safely included in the strap as one 
starts for the mountains or boards the liner for the other side. 
This story may prevent an attack of mal de mer, for they say 
sea-sickness is largely an affair of the nerves; so the remedy 
lies wholly in rivetting the whole mind on something else. We 
hope The Burden of Christopher will prove a safe and sure 
specific. 

The Haworth Edition of the Brontes is one so handsome 
that the limit seems to have been reached of artistic style in 
which to supply the classics. The volume of The Tenant of 
Wildfell Hall, is the sixth of the series, and is a handsome speci- 
men of the set. The story is one which has long been a classic 
in English fiction, and only needed this handsome setting to fit 
it for the choicest position in the library. 

It may seem a mistake in classification to put Mr. Woodrow 
Wilson’s George Washington in this group of romances, but 
what life so like a romance as that lived by the great Virginian ? 
Mr. Wilson has put us under renewed obligations by this delight- 
ful picture of the customs, manners, and pleasures of the days 
when the United States was in its youth. He has a pleasing 
style, and his life of the great hero, the Father of his Country, 
is one which will not only impart history, but is so bright and 
fresh in its interpretation as to make it as pleasing as it is 
instructive, to the reader. The copious index makes it easy to 
find important dates and events. 


SUMMER. 


The sights and sounds of summer on the bay, 

The waters sparking neath the sun’s bright gleam, 
The voices from the shore across the way 

Come o’er me as I sit, and think,,and dream. 


Upon this cool and moss-grown shady bank, 
With branches of the giant oak o’er head, 

I watched the gentle cattle as they drank 
Or made the bushes crackle as they fed. 


The robin red breast sits on yonder limb, 
And ruffles up his feathers in the breeze, 

Or warbles from his lusty throat a hymn, 
Or chirping, flies away to other trees. 


A distant bell rings out across the lea, 
The evening star is mirrored in the bay, 
The day is dying; all around I see 
The mellow twilight changing into grey. 


The maple wood, the birch, and evergreen, 
Refiect their shadows dark, and soft, and clear, 

While speckled beauties from the depth unseen 
Now risins splash the surface far and near. 


The pearly shades are fading from the skies, 
The purple haze creeps up o’er yonder hill, 

And now the woods are lit with fire-flies, 
And softly cries the lonely whip-poor-will. 


A birch canoe comes drifting with the stream, 
The paddle dipping softly by its sides, 

‘Now suddenlv the waters ’round it gleam, 
Then silently from out of sight it glides. 


And from the sombre shadows where it went, 
The gentle evening air wafts back to me 

The measured cadence of two voices blent 
In sympathetic, touching harmony. 


Upon the narrow path I wander now, 

That winds in graceful curves along the leas, 
And mount the hill, and as I reach the brow, 

I see the homelights twinkling thro’ the trees. 


O God! my heart is full as here I look, 
Upon the fading beauty which surrounds ; 
O teach me from sweet nature’s open book, 
To bless Thee for the summer's sights and sounds. 
HucGH J. SPPNCER. 


SoME persons ask the question, “Is it wise to compel my children 
to go with me to church?” Certainly. it is. The earlier they form the 
habit of attendance at church the easier it will be for them to go. 
Perhaps they will not enjoy the service. The little heads may “nid-nod” 
or find a place to rest on mother’s lap, the Sunday School. book or 
paper read, but in the end they may feel the importance of being in 
the house of God, and form habits of going to church that will last 
for life. It is very easy for children in Christian homes to be in 
their places as each Sunday returns, but the habit must be formed 
in childhood, so that it may be a part of their very nature. Christ- 
ian parents will not leave the forming of habits in other things to 
the choice of the child; then why should they as regards the habit 
of going to church ?—Church Record. 


< Uncle~ Pans 


By EMILY PARET ATWATER. 


CHAPTER III. 


aroused finally by the scraping of chairs, and the renewed 

hum of conversation, and the crowd began slowly lea v 
ing the hall. At the first opportuniey he slipped ¢ out and hurried 
to the corner, but the car, which ran only at irregular intervals, 
had gone. The distance to the city was four miles, but eager to 
relate his experiences to Virginia, if she were still up, and not 
unwilling to save his fare, he Re HE to walk, and started 
quickly down the road. 

The road stretched before him long and white in the moon- 
light, and carriage after carriage passed him swiftly, as he 
plodded along. In a few moments there was not a vehicle in 
sight on the dusty stretch, save for one carriage far in the rear, 
but which was rapidly approaching. 

Uncle Pan’s attention was attracted to it by a sharp seream, 
and the sound of shouting. Turning swiftly, he saw that there 
was evidently something wrong. The horses were racing madly, 
the driver yelling and waving his whip, and as the carriage drew 
nearer, a face, evidently a woman’s, appeared at the window, 
and hands were stretched out as if appealing for help. 

The old man took in the situation at a glance. “Driver 
drunk and hosses runnin’ away. Lady inside, too; now for it!” 
and planting himself in the middle of the road, with a swiftness 
and strength almost incredible, he sprang at the bridle of the 
horse nearest him, caught it, and held on with the grip of desper- 
ation. 

The horses dragged him a few paces, and then stopped, 
panting and quivering. He held on to the bridle that he had 
caught, patting the horses and talking to them soothingly. 
Then, as the creatures quieted down, he turned his attention to 
the driver. He was a burly negro:in livery, who sat swaying 
tipsily on the box, his whip uplifted. 

“Drop that whip!” ordered Uncle Pan. 
Vl blow your brains out.” 

The negro, frightened almost sober by the threat, obeyed, 
and the whip fell on the ground. 

“Now, get down from there, an’ hold these hosses, an’ mind 
if you seare ’em you get a bullet in you,” was the further order. 

Thinking that he had come across a desperate character, the 
coachman hastily scrambled down from his seat, staggered to 
the horses’ heads, where he stood, holding the bridles in a dazed 
manner, while the other nimbly climbed up into the place just 
vacated. 

“Now get out of the way,” came a commanding voice from 
the box. The coachman hesitated, but the horses, starting for- 


ae musical treats must have an end. 


Ks 


ward, knocked him neatly into a convenient fence corner, where — 


he promptly curled up, and sank into a drunken sleep. 

Exhilarated with the adventure, his age and rheumatism 
forgotten in the excitement of the moment, Uncle Pan sat 
proudly on the box, and guided the horses with a steady hand. 
Once he glanced around, but the face at the window had disap- 
peared. 

“Fainted, most likely,” was his comment. “Jest as well, 
mebby, ’cause then she can’t scream and scare the hosses.” 

So he drove on, undaunted by the situation, until he came to 
a fork in the road; then, for the first time, it dawned upon him 


that he did not know where he was going. The sudden thought ~ 


made him pull up the horses with a jerk, and he stared in be- 
wilderment, first down one road, then down the other. = a 
house was in sight. What was to be done? 

Then an inspiration came, and relaxing his grip of the reins, 


he let them hang a little loosely. Without a moment’s hesitation ~ 


the horses turned to the left, and trotted soberly up the road, 
turning at length into a long avenue. 


surrounded it. 


but the rest of the house was shrouded in darkness. 


Uncle Pan got down from his seat, and running up the steps, 
No one 


felt for the bell. He rang it once, twice, three times. 
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Unele Pan was 


“Drop it, I say, or . 


In a few minutes they 
drew up before a large house, almost hidden by the trees which 

Not a soul was in sight. Not even a dog barked. 
A light glimmered faintly in a front room on the ground floor, 
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answered. All was dark about the place, save for the one light, 
__ and a few feeble moonbeams falling where the horses stood. 

He returned to the carriage, and opening the door, looked 
A woman’s figure lay huddled up in a dark heap on the 


Bt arm; 
No help was to be expected from that quarter. 


floor. 
Taking the reins, he tied the horses to a pillar of the porch, 
then tried the front door. It was locked. He went around to 
the back door. That was locked also. He called, but there 
waa no sound but his own voice. 

Be - Returning to the front of the house, he examined the win- 
‘dow of the room where the light was burning. It was a French 
window, and by some lucky chance, unfastened. Throwing it 
_ open, he entered, and found himself in a handsome library, with 

ri a shaded lamp standing on the centre table. Magazines and 
newspapers were scattered about, a smoking-jacket hung over the 

| gs of a chair, and a pipe lay on the table. All plain tokens of 

__ the recent presence of some masculine member of the household. 

so ie: “Tf there is a man around, I jess wish he’d turn up,” rumin- 

_ ated Uncle Pan. “It’s a mighty unpleasant thing to be a- 

__trompin’ round a strange house with no one in it, an’ a faintin’ 

lady in the carriage. I reckon I’ll have to bring her to, myself.” 

So saying, he stepped out of the window, and returned in a 
_ few moments staggering under the weight, though by no means 
-. a heavy one, of the pretty woman who had Eored at him so 

intently at the concert. 

She was young, with soft, fair hair, now disordered, and as 
the old man laid her on the sofa, he noted with alarm how white 
_ she was. He smoothed out her rumpled dress as well as he could 

_ with his clumsy hands, then tried to feel her heart. There was 

a faint, almost imperceptible flutter. Great, dark rings were 

under her eyes, and her hands were icy cold. 

With a feeling of dismay he ran to the door, resolved to 
4 search the house for aid, but on opening it he found himself in a 
large dining room, and by the light from the library, he saw the 
a gleam of a glass decanter on the sideboard. Hastily seizing it, 
and perceiving by the smell that it contained something stronger 

than water, he hurried back with it to the library. Pouring a 

little of the wine into,a glass which he had snatched up, he 

forced some of it between the rigid lips of the unconscious 
woman; then, opening her dress at the throat, he began rubbing 


_< 


her hands. 
So busily was he engaged, that he did not hear a quick step 
on the porch nor see the man standing over him until he was 
' unceremoniously gripped by the collar, lifted up, and then 


thrown vigorously down. 

“Confound you, you villain,” growled a deep, bass voice, 
“what have you been doing to my wife?” 

The speaker’s voice was fierce, and he looked far from ami- 
able as he stood, towering tall, broad-shouldered, and muscular, 
above Uncle Pan. He was not a young man, either; fifty, at 
- least, thought Uncle Pan. 

: “T ain’t done nothin’ to her,” he answered in an aggrieved 
tone. “She jess fainted.” 

“Painted!” roared the other; “of course she fainted. Any 
woman would, seeing a burglar.. What the devil do you mean 
by breaking into my house?” 

“T didn’t break into your house,” cried Uncle Pan with 
spirit. “The hosses was a-runnin’ away. I caught ’em, an’ 
_ brought the lady home. I was jess a-tryin’ to bring her to, when 
_ you jumped on me like a fool.” 


th 
bey / 


“Tt’s the first time any one ever called me a fool to my face,” 
said the younger man menacingly. 
__ -“T hope it won’t be the last, then,” retorted the elder, for his 
| were beginning to ache, and his predons placid temper was 


ight have knowed that a burglar ant in the habit of hitchin’ 
earriage out front when he goes a-house-breaking !” 

_ “Tt? true, Dudley. All that he says is true,” said a voice 
ind them; and turning, they saw the girl on the sofa, trying 


. 


sen iside her, put his arm around her shoulder, and 

her head gently down on his. 

“ell me all about it, dear,” he said. “What has happened ? 

The fierce manner was gone, and he 

ith lover-like fondness. 

don’t know it all,” she answered faintly, “but I remember 

man springing at the horses when they ran away, and 

I fainted and did not come to until he began pouring the 
wn my throat. I am sure he is a nice man, Dudley. I 
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noticed him particularly at the concert. Ne one so fond of 
music could be a burglar, and he really saved my life, dear.” 

Her husband turned to the old man, and held out his hand. 
“Confound my miserable temper,” he said, “it’s always getting 
me into hot water. I beg your pardon, sir, and I sincerely hope 
I have not hurt you by my hastiness. But you will admit that 
it did look a little strange at first, and I would be greatly 
obliged if you will take a seat, and give me a clear account of 
this affair.” 

Uncle Pan complied with the request, husband and wife, the 
latter now fully recovered, sitting on the sofa and listening with 
rapt attention. 

- “Your stopping the horses was a brave thing to do,” said the 
master of the house, “especially for a man of your age. You 
might easily have been trampled upon and killed, and I am very 
glad that you were not injured. As for the coachman, he goes 
to-morrow, and the other servants, for deserting the house when 
we were away. My wife ought never to have gone out alone, 
but I had to go to town unexpectedly, and she did not want to. 
miss the concert. The fact that you were there at the same time 
was certainly providential. By the way, what did you say your 
name was?” 

Uncle Pan gave it, and also the name by which he was coni- 
monly called, explaining how the latter was acquired, much to 
the amusement of his listeners. 

He rose to go at last, but the master of the house detained 
him, while he wrote something on a slip of paper at the desk. 

“There,” he said, holding it out, “I hope you will accept this 
as a slight token of my gratitude. It’s a small thing for saving 
a life, but I am sure that you can make good use of it.” 

Uncle Pan, however, refused to take the check. He didn’t 
want to be paid for a small favor like that, he said, and still 
shook his head when the check was spread invitingly open before 
him. But happening to glance at it a moment, he suddenly 
started. The check was for one hundred. dollars, the very 
amount he and Virginia had both longed for, and the name 
signed at the bottom was “D. Renwood.” He thought hard for 
a moment, then took the bit of paper and slipped it into his 
pocket. 

“T never reckoned to get paid for a little job like this,” he 
said half apologetically, “but mebbe, like you say, I can do some 
good with it.” 

The younger man smiled, thinking that it was the amount 
that had convinced him. 

Once outside, having refused to spend the night ee be sent 
home in the morning, Uncle Pan fnished the rest of his long 
walk home in a very thoughtful mood. On that walk, and before 
he was safely in bed, he fought and won the great victory of his 
life. 

The man who had given him the check was Virginia’s uncle. 
She once told him that Dudley Renwood, her mother’s twin broth- 
er, had years ago quarreled with his sister in a fit of passion, and 
left the old home never to return. He soon became a wealthy 
man, and once, during her mother’s bitterest poverty, Virginia 
had swallowed her pride, and written secretly to him for help. 
Receiving no answer to her letter, she had sworn never again, no 
matter in what distress she might be, to appeal to him. She 
knew that he was living somewhere in the state, but had long 
ago lost all trace of him. It was more than likely, Uncle Pan 
argued, that she had net the slightest idea that he was living 
so near her. 

Uncle Pan had told Dudley Renwood that he would use the 
money for a good purpose. It was the name signed to the check 
that made-him accept it, and his purpose had been to give it to 
Virginia. The temptation to keep the money himself was 
strong for awhile. With that in his pocket he could bid goodbye 
forever to the detested city, and in another day be home again. 
An intense longing to return came over him. ‘The temptation, 
if temptation it could be called, was almost too great to be 
resisted. But he put it away, resolutely resolved to think only 
of Virginia’s delight when she should hear the good news. 

He knew that she would instantly refuse the money if she 
knew that it had been given to him. He feared also, that she 
would refuse it if she knew from whom it came. The only 
thing to do was to try her on this last point, making up a plaus- 
ible story to account for the check, which, fortunately was pay- 
able to bearer. 


It took the remainder of the night and all the next day to 
compose his little fiction, and to prepare himself to meet the 
objections which he was sure that she would raise. 


He determined to tell her that evening, and as they were 
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sitting on their bench in the park, racked his brains vainly for 
some way of introducing the subject. ; 

Virginia herself opened the way by inquiring how he had 
enjoyed the concert, and he gave her a vivid destription of the 
affair. Silence for a few moments, then he said hesitatingly: 

“T had right smart of an adventure comin’ home, Miss 
Veginny.” 

Virginia was interested at once, and he then went on to 
relate rather haltingly, that on his way home the night before, 
he had picked up in the road near a large house, a heavy pocket- 
book. On taking it up to the house to inquire after the owner, 
a gentleman sitting on the porch had claimed it, and entered 
into conversation with him. Whereupon Uncle Pan discovered 
that the gentleman’s name was Renwood, owner of that estate, 
and Virginia’s uncle. Moreover, he learned that the gentleman 
was overcome with remorse because of his treatment of his 
sister, and so sent the check to his niece, hoping that she would 
use it for her musical education. As he finished, he laid the 
check in Virginia’s lap. 

The girl had listened eagerly, the improbability of the whole 
story for the moment escaping her, but when the check was pro- 
duced she sprang up, crying angrily: 

“T won’t take it! JI wouldn’t touch it! He was cruel to my 
mother; never raised a finger to help her; never answered my 
letter!” 

“We never got it,” said Uncle Pan gently. “Sit down now, 
Miss Veginny, and don’t get excited. Your uncle never seen 
that letter, and he was awful sorry ’bout bein’ so mean to your 
maw.” 


“He took a poor way of showing it, then,” she cried. “Why 
did he never write to me?” 

“Cause he was sick, an’ his wife was awful sick too. He 
“lowed that he was so muddled he didn’t know which end he was 
a-standin’ on.” é 
“He couldn’t have been sick all these years,” returned the 

“No, I am determined that I will not take the money. It 
should belong to you, anyhow, for you saved the pocket-book. I 
will go to him to-morrow and tell him so.” 

“No, no, don’t do that,” cried the old man hastily. “They’s 
—they’s goin’ off to-morrow-for the summer (Jerusalem!” he 
groaned inwardly, “I never knowed before that lyin’ was such 
hard work). Now, Miss Veginny,” he urged, “do take it. Jess 
think, why, it’s jess what you was a-wantin’, an’ you can get your 
foreign teachin’, an’ sing in concerts all dressed up like them 
ladies I seen t’other night, only I reckon you'll wear more 
clothes than they did. The money warn’t give to me, so I can’t 
take it,” he continued barefacedly, “an’ it makes me feel real 
bad your actin’ this-a-way, ’cause it looks like you was doubtin’ 


girl. 


my word!” and the old hypocrite squeezed a few tears into his - 


eyes by way of a clinching argument. 
Noting the tears, for he dried his eyes ostentatiously on his 
handkerchief, Virginia at once capitulated. 


“Don’t ery, Uncle Pan,” she said, slipping her hand into his. 


‘ 
‘There, now, I won’t say another word. The whole thing seems 


very strange, and I can’t understand it at all, but I know that 
you wouldn’t tell me anything that was not true. If you will 
give me your word of honor that the money was intended for me 
I will ask no more questions.” 


It, often takes a hero to tell the truth, it sometimes takes a 
hero to tell a lie. Unele Pan told the lie. 

“Then,” said Virginia, “I will take the check, if only to 
please you.” And feeling very guilty, but greatly relieved 
Uncle Pan breathed a fervent Amen. ; 

Virginia kept her word, asked no more questions, and set 
eagerly about making her simple preparations; for now that the 
matter was settled, her heart was light with delightful anticipa- 
tions, and she cast determinedly behind her all unpleasant 
thoughts, and all doubts. 

The one hundred dollars, added to the small sum which she 
and her mother had been saving for years, would be sufficient for 
her passage and expenses during several weeks in Germany. An 
old friend of her mother’s who lived in B had long ago 
promised to take the girl in, secure a teacher for her, and help 
her with the German} of which Virginia had a slight knowledge. 


The steamer, which was to sail in two weeks’ time, would go 
direct from Baltimore to Bremen. 


So the letter to the friend was written, and many confusing 


directions given by all the members of the Upper Set, who took 
an active interest in her proposed voyage. 


for her a letter of credit, and all the necessa: 
paraphernalia required for the journey. 


The Major secured 
ry and unnecessary 
Miss Pettiman and 
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Mrs. Minkins helped her with her sewing, the deaf gentlemam — 
gave her his prescription for sea-sickness, and they all made 
much of the girl whose sudden good fortune rather dazzled 
them. 

Mrs. Minkins, whose appetite for news was insatiable, was. 
wild with curiosity, for she only knew, in common with the 
others, that the money which made the voyage possible, was given 
by a relative, and she scented a mystery. 

Uncle Pan took small part in the preparations, but grew 
silent and abstracted as the days passed swiftly away, and the 
time of Virginia’s departure drew near, assuming his old manner 
with an effort, when the two were alone. : 

The evening before Virginia sailed, something yery strange 
took place in Miss Pettiman’s parlor, something so startling, to 
her at least, that for a long time she refused her consent, and 
only yielded to Virginia’s pleadings on the condition that it 
should be the first and only time it would happen. 

This something was nothing less than a musicale, with 
Uncle Pan and Virginia as the performers, and to which the 
Lower Set were invited. They came too, and sat stiffily on the 
high-backed chairs in close proximity to the exclusive aristo- 
crats. The company was rather constrained at first, but the old 
familiar songs soon broke the ice, plebeians and aristocrats join- 
ing in the applause. And when the simple refreshments were 
served, they found themselves chatting together with astonish- 
ing freedom. Even Miss Pettiman melted a little in the genial 
atmosphere, and when the assembly retired to rest, it was with a 
new feeling of respect for those whom they had before affected to 
scorn. : 

Before long, the household was sunk in slumber; all but 
Uncle Pan, who, although he had seemed the gayest of the gay, 
lay awake far into the night with an aching heart. 

The steamer was to sail early in the morning, and Virginia, 
accompanied by the Major, Miss Pettiman, and Uncle Pan, the 
latter carrying her bags and wraps, was one of the first on board. 
It was a trying time to the young girl, going alone and unpro- 
tected as a stranger to a strange land, and she kept close to Uncle 
Pan, as though loath to part with him. He for his part, chatted 
on with affected cheerfulness, striving to keep up her spirits, 
while Miss Pettiman and the Major were fussing about in the 
stateroom. 

But when the good-byes came, and she kissed him as simply 
and unaffectedly as a daughter might, his composure almost. 
forsook him, and he turned quickly away and hurried down the 
gang plank. There he stood on the pier, watching the white 
handkerchief that fluttered in the breeze, and straining his eyes 
after the vessel until it was swallowed up in the sea. 

That was a weary day to the old man. The heat was fearful 
and the noise of the streets beat unceasingly on his tired nerves. 
The hours seemed to pass on leaden wings. When the night | 
came, he plodded slowly homeward, his heart heavy with the 
sense of loss. Too tired to eat, he forsook the dining room early, 
and wearily climbed the steps to the garret. 

The room had a deserted appearance now. The little fem- — 
inine belongings were gone, and dust had gathered on the table — 
by which she used to sit. On his old chair Uncle Pan sat for a _ 
long time, his eyes fixed absently on the dusty floor, his thoughts: 
far away. Through a small, open window the din of the streets - 
eame faintly. Gradually the daylight faded. Night came, and 
a vagrant breeze stole in to cool the heated room. Presently a 
ray of moonlight fell on the floor, and then the old man arose and 
took down his violin. A picture was in his mind. A small, 
whitewashed cabin looking out on the open fields, the big poplar 
protecting it; a summer moon flooding the world with light; an 
open sky, dotted with shining stars. : Hi 

Lovingly he drew the bow across the strings, and the plaint- 
ive air of “Home, Sweet Home” breathed through the room. A 
few tears rolled down his cheek as he played, but who shall say ~ 
they were wholly tears of sorrow? One of the sweetest joys is — 
tempered with sadness, the joy of willing self-sacrifice. 

Soothed by the music, he played on, his thoughts now on the 
girl far out at sea. After a while he laid away the violin, and 
stole down to his room, where he was soon sleeping peacefully _ 
on his hard bed, and as he slept, he dreamed of pleasant things. — 

[Tue Enp.] , 

{Next week will be commenced a serial story of ecclesiastical in- 


terest entitled ‘‘The Happenings at St. Jude’s’, written by Edith M. 
Colson. | 


WHERESOEVER the search after truth begins, there life begins.— 
John Ruskin. Nag 
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OLD CUSTOMS FOR WHITSUNTIDE. 


Byes. <> A By Mary Seva Jacxkson. 


| N SOME branches of the Christian Church ‘this: festival 

Hite keeps its old name of Pentecost—the Jewish feast at which 

eet time the Holy Spirit was sent down upon the disciples at Jeru- 

My ‘salem. But in England it has long been called Whitsunday 
: most probably because the old Saxon word for Spirit is Wit. 

Se Some think that the name means White-Sunday, because it was 
aS the custom in very early Christian times for all those who had 

been baptized during the season between Easter Even and Whit- 
; sunday to wear on this day the white albs (garments) which 

) <> were given to the catechumens at their Baptism. 

4 Ee Whitsun Eve, like Easter Eve, was a great time for bap- 
'.* tizing, and in a very old book of Homilies, or sermons—so old 
that it was in manuscript, being before the time of printing— 
it is directed that “all the children born eight days before shall 
wait until Whitsun Eve for christening, if it may safely without 

‘peril of death,” but no longer, “for fear that some might die 


3G unbaptized.” 

aul People in those old days were more careful than now to put 
Bef their babies into the arms of Mother Church as soon as possible, 

% to make sure that no sudden illness or accident might prevent 

| them from receiving this blessing. 


All through Europe this day has always been kept, not only 
as a Church festival, but as a holiday, with the Monday and 
Tuesday following. 

The old kings and knights of romance made it always a 
time of festival. We read that “King Arthur had ever a custom 
that at the high feast of Pentecost especially, afore all other, 
high feasts of the year, he would not go that day to meat until 
he had heard or seen some great adventure or mervaile.” 

As the Dove is the emblem of the Holy Spirit, it appears 
very frequently in the old customs on this day. In Holland the 
children carry doves in their hands to church, and in many 

if places a dove was let loose in the church during the service. 

ay x One old superstition is, that “whatsoever one did ask of 
_ God on Whitsun morning when the sun arose and played” (i.e., 
‘danced, as on Easter), “God would grant it to him.” 

The churches in many places were decorated with green 
boughs, flowers, and grass strewed on the floor, and everywhere 
it was the custom to give alms to the poor. 

: In Russia the peasants put young birch trees in the corners 
a of the church and bring the green branches in their hands to 
; ehurch, and the saying is that one must shed as many tears for 
his sins as there are dew-drops upon the bough that he carries. 
. In Holland it is éven more of a festival than Christmas, 
and for three days the streets are full of processions and little 
children carrying doves. The Dutch who came over to this 
country among the early settlers, and made colonies in New 

York State and New Jersey, brought with them their love of 
___ this day, and one of our loveliest wild flowers, the pink Agalia 

_ or Wild Honeysuckle, was called by them Miiegsterbliime, or 
_ “Whitsunday flower,” because it blooms about this time; and it 
- still retains the name in that part of the country heed their 
descendants now live. 
In Servia during these holidays, they keep wp a quaint cus- 
tom called the feast of the Kralitze, or Queen. The young girls 
mble, one of them is called the standard-bearer, another 
the character of the king, and a third, the queen, with her 
veiled and attended by a maid of honor. They go through 
village, stopping before every house to sing and dance. 
heir songs are about the first nymphs who dance under the 
% ~ trees while the fruit ripens, and the elves who entice young girls 

__ into the forest with the promise that they shall spin precious 
ilk on golden distafts. 

' If you were in Naples on the three days of Whitsuntide you 
ld see the streets and the roads outside of the city crowded 
reorle. all dressed in holiday clothes and adorned with 
© ribbons and flowers. They all go to a little chapel 
about a day’s journey from Naples, and you would cer- 
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Or 


carts of all sorts which are put to use on this occasion. Some 
you would see drawn by a bullock and an ass, or even a little 
donkey, harnessed together, and animals and carts, bésides the 
people themselves, are all decked with ribbons and flowers of 
many colors. Those who cannot get into the carts go dancing 
and singing alongside, and waving long staves with streamers. 
Learned men think that this wild procession is a relic of the old 
Greek days before Christianity, when processions and dances 
were held in honor of the heathen gods. 

In England the feast is kept in a more sober way, but it has 
always been a great holiday, and there are many customs con- 
nected with it. In some country villages the men and boys 
march to church with a band, and afterwards have feasting and 
all kinds of games and dances, which are kept up for three days. 
A very general custom used to be that all the people of the par- 
ish should meet together on Whitsun Monday in a large barn. 
They first promised that all would be good friends and spend that 
one day at least in the year pleasantly together. It was a sort of 
pienic, for each family brought their own provisions and the 
churchwardens sold to them a kind of strong ale made for the 
oceasion, and all the money received from this was used for the 
repairs of the church. Very often this was the only fund they 
had for this purpose, and in old books you will frequently see 
the “Whitsun ale” mentioned. 


THE HEALTH OF COLLEGE GIRLS. 


THE ignorance of the laws of health with which many girls arrive 
at college almost equals their ignorance of literature. They work 
out their own salvation in this respect, as in other matters, and some- 
times suffer in the process. But as a rule, the health of the girls 
improves in college. They generally gain in weight, the regular life 
is a benefit, and the freedom accorded to the student allows of,an 
adjustment of hours to the individual which gives less strain than the 
more iron rules of school. And in spite of the fact that college has a 
peculiar attraction for girls whose nervous temperament or delicate 
organization is ill fitted to cope with its conditions, the health even 
of these girls often compares not unfavorably with that of the 
maidens similarly organized who go into society or stay inertly at 
home. Hysterical tendencies are often conquered in college, occupa- 
tion and responsibility and intelligent comprehension of the effort to 
be made proving a great help. 

The health of the larger organism, college life, needs adjustment 
from time to time. It also has its nerves, its defects of circulation, 
a touch of fever now and then. It needs air and good sense; for- 
tunately these remedies are not far to seek. When things have gone 
too far in one direction, there is an effort made to strike a balance; 
they are not left inertly to the effects of reaction. The power of the ' 
students to reason as a body is a good testimony to the training of 
the individuals.—Sopnia Kirk in New Lippincott. 


FOR THE HOME NURSE, 


As Tus is apt to be the time of sickness in the home, it is well 
again to give some practical ‘“Don’ts” and the advice for those who nurse 
their loved ones: 

Don’t light a sick room at night by means of a jet of gas burning 
low; nothing impoverishes the air sooner. Where possible use sperm 
candles or taper lights. 

Don’t. forget to have a few coffee berries handy to use as a 
deodorizer. Tar, turpentine or carbolic acid.are also good deodor- 
izers, and sawdust is also claimed to be a good disinfectant. These 
must all be dropped on a hot lid or on live coals. 

Don’t throw coal upon the fire; place it in paper bags, and lay 
them upon the fire, thus avoiding noise. 

Don’t let stale flowers remain in a sick room; neither allow 
flowers with strong odors in the room. 

Don’t have the temperature of the room much over sixty degrees ; 
seventy is allowable, but not advisable. 

Don’t be unmindful of yourself if you are the nurse. To do 
faithful work you must have proper food and regular hours of rest. 

Don’t forget that kindness and tenderness are needful to suc- 
cessful nursing. 

Don’t give the patient a full glass of water to drink from if the 
amount he should have is limited. The thirst will be satisfied if the 
glass can be drained. 

During the day attend to the necessaries for use during the night. 
so that the rest of the patient and family may not be disturbed. 

Prepare the food in a tempting manner, and take it to the 
patient. Don’t ask what he would like. 

Don’t lean or sit upon the bed. 

Don’t appear anxious, however great your anxiety. 

_No family should be without a het-water bag. 


> 
—a, 


NotHIne else is necessary t@ 
you are so. 


“> you wretched but to fancy 
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Church Calendar, 
mK 
June 1—Trriday. Fast (White). 
“ 2—Saturday (Red at Evensong). 
“~ 3—Whitsunday (Red). 


“ 4—Whitsun Monday (Red). 
“~~ 5—Whitsun Tuesday (Red). 


“ 6—Wednesdty. Ember Day (Red). Fast. 

“ 8—Friday. BEmber Day (Red). Fast. 

“ 9—Saturday. Ember Day (Red). Fast. 
(White at Hvensong). , 

“ 10—Trinity Sunday (White). (Red at 


Evensong). 

“11—Monday. St. Barnabas, Apostle (Red). 

12—Tuesday (Green). 

“ 15—Friday. Fast. 

17—1Ast Sunday after Trinity (Green). 

“ 22—Friday. Fast. 

“ 23—Saturday (White at Evensong). 

“ 24—Nativity St. John Baptist. 2nd Sunday 
after Trinity (White). 

“ 25—Monday (Green). 

“ 28—Thursday (Red at Evensong). 

“ 29—Friday. St. Peter, Apostle (Red). 

“ 30—Saturday (Green). 


Personal Mention. 


Tu Rey. T. P. Baxnr, rector of churches at 
Cheraw and Bennettsville, 8. C., has accepted a 
eall to Grace Church, at Silver Springs, Md., and 
will assume his duties June 5th. He is a native 
of Virginia and was formerly rector of St. Mich- 
ael’s Church, Charleston, S. C. 


Fast. 


Tup Rev. ChaRENCE Wyarr BISPHAM has ac- 
cepted the rectorship of St. Philip’s Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa., and will enter upon his duties 
on Whitsunday. 


Tun Rey. F. H. Burret, Ph.D., missionary 
at Darlington, Wis., has received a call to the 
rectorship of Christ Church, Moline, Ill., in the 
Diocese of Quincy. 


Tup Rev. Guo. S. Fiskn has become assistant 
at St. John’s Church, East Boston. 


Tur Rev. EH. P. Green has accepted mission- 
ary work in North Carolina, with headquarters 
at Ansonville. 


THr Rev. Wm. 
temporary charge of St. Andrew’s 
mington, Del. 


M. Groton has assumed the 
Church, Wil- 


THE Rev. L. F. Porrpr has accepted the rec- 
ittorship of Grace Church, Kirkwood, Mo. 

Tup Rev. G. W. PRESTON is to be addressed 
hereafter at 617 Ohio Levee, Cairo, IIl., instead 
of Murphysboro, I11., as formerly. 


Tun address of the Rey. P. C. Pyzn is 219 
Garfield Ave., Jersey City, N. J. Address accord- 
ingly. 


Turn Rey. HB. Bayard SmitH, for seventeen 
years rector of Trinity Church, Watervliet, N. Y., 
has resigned, and will go abroad with his little 


daughter. 


Tuer Rev. W. H. SPaArRLING assumes the charge 


.of the church at Rapid City, S. D., June 1st. 


ORDINATIONS. 


ALBANY.—An Ordination was held at the 
‘Cathedral on May 12th, when the following were 
<ordained : 

DpACONS: 

JOHN RATHBONE OLIVER, ARTHUR PRINCE 
Hunt, WRrankK THurBpR CADY, ELoRY GporRGE 
Bowers, Gnorep ALFRED WARNER, ADELBERT Mc- 
GINNIS, ana Homnr A. FLINT; 

PRIESTS : 

The Rey. Messrs. WrsSTER WAaARDELL JBN- 
NINGS and ALBERT L. LONGLHY. - 

The sermon was preached by the Rey. Wm. 
McGarvey, of Philadelphia. 


DEPOSITION. 


Dauuas.—This is to certify that J. M. V. 
KinG, Presbyter of this Diocese, having declared 
to me in writing his renunciation of the Ministry 
of this Church, was deposed by me from said 
Ministry, in accordance with Tit. II., Can. V., 
Sec. 1, of the Digest, at St. Matthew’s Cathedral, 
Dallas, Texas, on Tuesday, the 22nd day of May, 
A. D. 1900. ~ 

The Sentence was pronounced and recorded 
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in presence of the Rey. Hdwin Wickens, Registrar 
of the Diocese, and the Rey. Harry,P. Seymour, 


Rector of the Church of the Incarnation, Dallas, 


Presbyters of the Diocese. 
Atmx. C. GARRETT, 
Bishop of Dallas. 


DIED, 


HirsTER.—Entered into rest, May 4th, Mrs. 
SaraH L. Himsrer, wife of the Rey. H. T. Hies- 
ter, rector of St. Andrew’s Church, Farm Ridge, 
Ill., aged 71 years. 


SHELTON.—At Rockland, Maine, May 15th, S. 
Lovuisn SHELTON, sometime Principal of St. 
Mary’s Institute for Girls, Dallas, Texas, Matron 
House of the Good Shepherd, Rockland, Maine, 
Delegate to the Triennial Convention of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary in 1895. Age, 51 years. 

Requiescat in pace! 


OBITUARY NOTICE. 


The following preamble and resolutions were 
adopted at a meeting of the vestry of Grace 
Church, Plainfield, N. J., May 16th, 1900: 

WHbRBAS, It has pleased Almighty God in 
His wise providence to remove from our fellow- 
ship ROWLAND Cox, a beloved member of our con- 
gregation, who, through his connection of many 
years with this parish, ingratiated himself by his 
purity of soul, fervent devotion and integrity of 
character with all who came in contact with him, 
and whose heart and hand were ever ready in 
support of his deep religious convictions ; 

Resolved, That we, the Rector, Wardens, and 
Vestrymen of Grace Church, feel that in his 
death we have lost one of our most valued and 
honored friends, and that we are expressing the 
sentiments of the entire congregation in tender- 
ing our heartfelt sympathy to. the bereaved fam- 
ily of our late member ; 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread 
upon the minutes of the Vestry, and a copy be 
sent to the family. 


RETREAT AT KEMPER HALL. 


The Annual Retreat at Kemper Hall, for As- 
sociates and other ladies, will begin with Vespers 
on Tuesday evening, June 19th, closing with 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist on Saturday, 
June 23d, the Rev. Fr. Osborne, 8.S.J.E., con- 
ductor. 

Ladies wishing to attend will please notify 
the Sister Superior. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


THr CHuRCcH Army Bugle Call will keep you 
informed on the Chureh Army and Rescue Mis- 
sion work of the Church. 50 cents a year. Box 
1599, New Haven, Conn. 


COMMUNION Warers 20 cts. per hundred; 
Priests’ 1 ct. each; Marked Sheets, 2 cts. Miss 
A. G. Bloomer, 229 Railroad Ave., Mt. Vernon, 
Noe 


APPEALS, 


“Tow BisHop GitBurT MpMoRIAL.” 


The committee having in charge the raising 
of funds for ‘‘'he Bishop Gilbert Memorial Sus- 
tentation Fund for Seabury Divinity School’ de- 
sire to announce that contributions may now be 
sent to the Treasurer, the Rev. G. H. Ten Broeck, 
Merriam Park, St. Paul, Minn. It is hoped that 
all who were confirmed by the Bishop, as well as 
his many other friends, will accept this oppor- 
tunity to perpetuate his name and his work. The 
work of the school was close to his heart, and it 
was largely on its behalf he went Hast, where he 
eontracted the fatal cold. The committee are 
striving to secure $30,000, and request that all 
remittances, small or large, be sent in at once. 

Sruarr B. Purves, 
THEODORE PAYNE THURSTON, 
For the General Committee. 

This appeal has my hearty approval and must 
be a great blessing to the Church now and in the 
future. H. B. WHIPPLE, 

Bishop of Minnesota. 


Top Ich CHARITY. 


Wiru the near prospect of hot weather and a 
searcity of ice, particularly among the poor and 
sick, the Guild of Mercy desires to do something, 
if possible, to mitigate the sufferings in New 


York and other large cities incident to the heated 
term. 

If any of your readers are interested, or if 
any physician of the Church would be willing to 
aid in the work, communications may be ad- 
dressed to Dr. W. TH. PARKER, 


P. O. Box 288, Westboro’, Mass. fs 


THE DomeESTIC AND FORBIGN MISSIONARY 
Socirty, the Church Missions 
Fourth Ave., New York. Officers: 
Tuomas M. CuarKk, D.D., president; 
WILLIAM CROSWELL Doann, D.D., 
Rey. ArtHur S. Luoyp, D.D., general secretary ; 
Rny. JosHua Krmpur, associate secretary; MR. 
JoHN W. Woop, corresponding secretary; Rv. 
Rosert B. Krimpnr, local secretary ;\MRr. Groren 
C. THOMAS, treasurer; Mr. E. WALTER Rorwrrs, 
assistant treasurer. 


This society comprehends all persons who are 
members of this Church. , It is the Church’s 
established agency for the tonduct of general 
missionary work. At home this work is in 
seventeen missionary districts, in Porto Rico, 
and in forty-three dioceses; and includes that 
among the negroes in the South, and the In- 
dians. Abroad, the work includes the missions 
in Africa, China, and Japan; the support of the 
Chureh in Haiti; 
the Presiding Bishop to counsel and guide the 
workers in Mexico. The society also aids the 
work among the English-speaking people in Mex- 


RicHT Rev. 
Rr. Roy. 


ico, and transmits contributions devigeaaes for 


the other work in that country. 


The Society pays the salaries and traveling 


expenses of twenty-two missionary Bishops, and 
the Bishop of Haiti; 1,630 other missionaries 
depend in whole or in part for their support 
upon the offerings of Church people, made 
through this Society. There are many schools, 
orphanages, and hospitals at home and abroad 
which but for the support that comes through 
the Society, would of necessity be abandoned. 

The amount required to meet all appropria- 
tions for this work to the end of the fiscal year, 
September 1, 1900, is $630,000. For this sum 
the Board of Managers must depend upon the 
voluntary offerings of the members of the 
Chureh. Additional workers, both men and 
women, are constantly needed to meet the in- 
creasing demands of the work (both at home 
and abroad). » 

The Spirit of Missions is the official monthly 
magazine—$1 a year. All information possible 
concerning the Society’s work will be furnished 
on application. 

Remittances should be made to Mr. Guorca 
C. THOMAS, treasurer. 

All other official communications should be 
addressed to the Board of Managers, Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Legal title (for use in making wills): THs 
DomESTIC AND ForprGN MIssIONARY SocimTy 
OF THE PrRoTEsTANT HpiscopaAL CHURCH IN TH 
Unirep Srates or AMERICA. 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
Prophets of the Nineteenth Century, Carlyle, 
Ruskin, and Tolstoi. With portraits. By 
May Alden Ward. 75 cts. f 5 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


Co. ie 
Hiwa. A Tale of Ancient Hawaii. By Ed- 
mund P. Dole. Price, $1.00. 
A Cumberland Vendetta. A Novel. By John 


Fox, Jr. Illustrated. Price, $1.25. hy 


The Conquest of Arid America. By William I. i) : 


Smythe. Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 


The Booming of Acre Hill, And other Stories — 


of Urban and Suburban Life. By John Ken- 
drick Bangs. 


Price, $1.25. 


PAMPHLETS. Sei 


Some Notes on Christian Science. Its Origin, 
History, and Fallacies. 


Kreitler. 


Seminary, New York. 


The Doctrine of the Church of England on the: 
Real Presence. Examined by the Writing: 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
vey, B.D. Milwaukee: 
man Co. 


House; 281 


1 done 2, 1900 — 


vice-president > 


and of the presbyter named by © 


(Through Des Forges && 


Illustrated by C. Dana Gibson, — ; 


By Robert Philip - 
Notes of Lectures delivered before 
the Class of 1900 of the General Bega | he 


By William MeGar- — 


f 


~ at St. Mark’ 


June 2, 1900 
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Y Ghe Church at Work < 


, ALBANY. 
Wm. CroSweLu Doan, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Gifts to Grace Church, 


A HANDSOME silver communion service has 
been presented to Grace Church, Albany, as 
the gift of Mrs. Hart of New York, a sister 
of the late Rev. Dr. Maunsel Van Rensselaer, 
the founder of the parish. Grace Church 
also received recently a gift of $1,000 to be 
added to the organ fund, from a donor who 
desires not to be named. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK. 
F. D. Huntineton, D.D.,. LL.D., L.H.D., Bishop. 


Church Consecrated at Cape Vincent. 


THE consecration of St. John’s Church, 
Cape Vincent, occurred on the 60th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the parish, May 21st. 
The church had been extensively repaired im- 
mediately before the event, and was re-opened 
on Sunday, May 20th, with large congrega- 
tions and bountiful offerings. There are new 
pews, new carpets, new frescoing and paint- 
ing, and new choir vestments. At the conse- 
eration service the Bishop of the Diocese was 
present and administered Confirmation. The 
sentence of consecration was read by the 
Rey. A. J. Brockway. A number of the 
clergy of adjoining parishes were present. 


CHICAGO, 
Wo. BE. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
CuHas. P. ANDERSON, Bp. Coadj. 


Bishop resigns charge of Porto Rico—Bequest for 
Rockford—Chicago Items. 


Tue Bishop of Chicago has found it neces- 
sary to send to the Presiding Bishop his 
resignation of the Episcopal oversight of 
Porto Rico, feeling that he could not give 
time to the work. 


’ Tue ‘parish of Emmanuel Church, Rock- 
ford, is to receive a bequest of $500 from the 
estate of the late Mrs. Sarah T. Blakeman. 


_ On THE Sunday after Ascension the Rev. 
Dr. Baht deliver a missionary address 

hureh, Evanston, and the con- 
gregation gave a pledge of $1,000 for diocesan 
missions. On the evening of the same day a 
memorial service was held in St. Peter’s 
Church, in connection with the observance of 
Memorial Day. The sermon and music were 
appropriate to the occasion, and several of 


the G. A. R. members were present. 


’ 


PREPARATIONS have been completed at 
Trinity Church for a diet kitchen for poor 
infants at Rouse Mission, on Wallace and 
‘32nd Streets. This kitchen, under the care 
of physicians and trained nurses, will deliver 
daily to poor babies the best of infant foods, 
packed in ice for proper preservation. The 
Rev. W. C. Richardson, rector of Trinity 


Church, will have general supervision of the 


kitchen, and he has selected Dr. Geo. G. Pal- 
mer as medical director, and Dr. Marcus P. 
Hatfield as attending and consulting physi- 


_ cian. 


- 


Aichi DELAWARE. 


 Lerenron Copman, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Woman’s Auxiliary—Church Club, 
5) THE quarterly meeting of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary was held in Ascension Church, 
Bi oi on ‘Thursday, May 17th. The Rev. 
H. Chesley conducted preparatory devo- 


tions, after which the president took the 
chair and routine business was transacted. 
The following resolution was carried: 

“Resolved, That a Committee of three be 
elected to confer with the Bishop for the 
purpose of forming a society to be known as 
‘The Bishop’s Aid’ and reporting directly to 
him.” Mrs. Gregory of St. Louis, sister of 
Bishop Coleman, addressed the meeting. 

A paper on Religion in Japan was read by 
Miss Harvey, having been written by Mrs. 
Saulsbury of Dover. ‘The president of the 
Junior Auxiliary spoke of the box, valued at 
$150, which had been sent to Dr. Driggs of 
Alaska. 

The members were afterward entertained 
at tea by Mrs. Lodge, Diocesan Treasurer, in 
her beautiful home overlooking the Delaware 
river. 


ABOUT seventy members and invited guests 
sat down to the semi-annual dinner of the 
Church Club of Delaware on Thursday even- 
ing, May 17. After the discussion of a very 
elegant menu, Mr. Chas. M. Curtis introduced 
the speakers of the evening, who were as 
follows: The Rt. Rey. Leighton Coleman, 
D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Delaware, who made 
the address of welcome. ‘The Rt. Rev. Ethel- 
bert Talbot, D.D., Bishop of C. Pennsylvania, 
spoke of “Missions” and said that Missions 
mean Christianity, and we must make the 
parishes and the Dioceses strong, and then 
have the means to extend to those without 
our border. This was a missionary age, and 
magnificent results were being accomplished. 
No parish or individual had a right to live 
for itself. The Rey. Dr. C. S. Olmsted of Bala 
spoke on “Practical Christianity.” “Sunday 
Duty and Week-day Diversion” was spoken of 
by F. V. Rhodes, Esq., of the Baltimore 
Church Club. He did not believe in the 
Puritan Sabbath, or the continental Sunday. 
Laymen must assist the clergy in fighting the 
tendency to make the character of the Sun- 
day something foreign to American institu- 
tions. The Rev. W. M. Jefferis, D.D., of 
Newark, discoursed on “The Churchman of 
the West.” The West was a grand empire 
possessing more than twenty states, two- 
thirds of the area of the country, and two- 
fifths of the population. The Churchmen of 
the West were doing a noble work among the 
self-reliant and active Westerners. ‘The In- 
fluence of the Ecumenical Conference” recent- 
ly held in New York; the Rev. Hubert Wells 
of Waltham, Mass. He said the influence of 
such a gathering was the influence of Jesus 
Christ in thousands of hearts. It would be 
felt in all parts of the world, and was im- 
measurable. The Rey. Arthur Rogers of West 
Chester, Pa., whose subject was “Muscular 
Christianity.” His opinion was that it 
meant not merely muscle, but vigorous life in 
the work of the Church. The Doxology was 
then sung and the members were dismissed 
with the Bishop’s visitation. 


EASTON, 

Wo. Forsres ADAMS, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
Convocation at North Kent—A consolidation of 

Parishes, 

THE Northern Convocation met in North 
Kent parish (Rey. Albert Ware, rector), May 
15-17, the morning services being held in St. 
Clement’s Church, Massey, and the evening 
in the chapel of the Holy Cross, Millington. 


The preachers at the two morning services 


were the Rey. Henry Thomas, of Smyrna, 
Del., and the Rev. James A. Mitchell, of 
Centreville, Md., Dean of the Middle Convoca- 
tion. At the evening services of the 15th and 
16th, the subjects of “Domestic, Foreign, and 
Diocesan Missions,” and “The Stewardship of 
Money” were presented; the speakers being 
the Rey. Giles B. Cooke, Dean of the Convoca- 
tion, and the Rev. Messrs. Samuel Edson, C. 
T. Denroche, Wm. Schouler, and Richard 
Whittingham (the last-named from the Dio- 
cese of Maryland). On the evening of the 
17th, a-sermon pointing out the responsibili- 
ties of Churchmen, was preached by the Rev. 
Wm. A. Coale. At a business meeting of the 
Convocation, the Rev. Giles B. Cooke was 
re-nominated by the Bishop for the office of 
Dean for the ensuing year; the Rev. Samuel 
Edson was elected Vice President, and the 
Rev. Wm. Schouler, Secretary and Treasurer. 
A minute was adopted having reference to 
the recent death of the beloved and lamented 
rector of Emmanuel Church, Chestertown, the 
late Rev. Stephen C. Roberts, D.D. 


THE union which has heretofore existed 
between St. Paul’s Church, Trappe, and Holy 
Trinity Church, Oxford, will on and after 
June Ist, be severed. At a meeting of the 
vestry of St. Paul’s held recently, this de- 
cision was reached, and Messrs. Wm. Collins 
and W. A. Kirby were appointed a committee 
to draft resolutions embodying the reasons 
for the action, and forward them to the vestry 
of Holy Trinity. The Rev. David Howard, 
rector of both churches, a few days afterward 
forwarded his resignation as rector of Holy 
Trinity. At a meeting of the vestry of Holy 
Trinity held there May 19th to take action on 
the two papers, the action of the vestry of 
St. Paul’s was acquiesced in, and the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Howard accepted, both to take 
effect May 3lst. The people of Oxford de- 
sire a resident rector, and this action will 
enable them to secure one. Mr. Howard 
remains rector of St. Paul’s. 


LONG ISLAND. 


LITTLEJOHN, D.D., LL.D., 
Memorial Tablet. 


‘A tablet to the memory of William H. Flee- 
man, for many years a laborer for the Church 
Charity Foundation, Brooklyn, serving on its 
building committees and bearing the burden of 
its interests, has been placed in St. John’s 
Hospital. He was Commissioner of City 


ASN; D.C.L., Bishop. 


Works when Seth Low was mayor of old 
Brooklyn. 
LOS ANGELES. 
Jos. H. JoHnson, D.D., Bishop. 
Sunday Schoolsk—Woman’s Auxiliary—Endow- 


ment Fund. 


On Sunpay afternoon, May 13th—the 
Sunday preceding the annual Convention of 
the Diocese—the annual United Service of all 
the Sunday Schools of Los Angeles and its 
suburbs was held in St. Paul’s Pro-Cathedral. 
Nine Sunday Schools, with many banners, 
gathered in the park opposite the Cathedral, 
and entered the-church to the strains of “On- 
ward, Christian Soldiers,”’, preceded by five 
vested choirs and followed by the city clergy 
and the Bishop. After a short and enthusi- 
astic service, addresses weré made by Bishop 
Johnson, Archdeacon Browne, and the Rev. 
Wm. MacCormack. ‘The numbers in attend- 
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ance showed a marked increase over last 
year’s service. 


Tue Diocesan Sunday School Institute 
held its annual meeting on Mohday, May 
14th, in the Cathedral Hall. Bishop Johnson 
presided. . Afternoon and evening sessions 
were held, and several useful and interesting 
papers bearing on Sunday School problems 
and interests were read and discussed. The 
members present showed a growing interest 
in Sunday School work, and the discussions 
and addresses during the Institute gave a 
powerful impetus in this direction. The 
Bishop is ex officio President of the Institute. 
Mr. D. C. Narver, of St. John’s Sunday 
School, Los Angeles, and W. Cresswell 
Mushet, of Epiphany S. S., Los Angeles, were 
elected First and Second Vice President, res- 
pectively. 


THE annual meeting of the diocesan Wo- 
man’s Auxiliary is held on the day preceding 
the annual Convention of the Diocese. On 
Tuesday, May 15, a large number of ladies 
from all parts of the Diocese met in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. The Bishop was celebrant, 
and the Rev. W. H. Wotton, preacher. The 
sermon was eloquent, suggestive, and appro- 
priate. At the morning session which fol- 
lowed the Eucharistic service, an address of 
great interest, which made a deep impression, 
was given by Mrs. Phillips, who for many 
years has been the leader of Auxiliary work 
in the Diocese of Pittsburgh, and is now 
visiting her son, J. Bakewell Phillips of 
Pasadena. 

During the afternoon session much time 
was occupied by the reports of the various 
chapters, such as the Altar Branch, the Peri- 
odical Club, the Junior Branch, ete. The 
reports may all be summed as showing a 
most gratifying increase all along the line, in 
work done and money contributed. That the 
Diocese of Los Angeles is permeated by the 
true missionary spirit is made plain by the 
striking fact that with only 47 organized 
congregations in the Diocese (14 parishes and 
33 missions), there are 43 working branches 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary. Is there another 
Diocese which can make a better showing in 
this respect, than this Diocese, which is not 
yet five years old? 

The retiring President, Mrs. T. A. Eisen, 
was re-appointed, Bishop Johnson expressing 
in words which were warmly applauded, his 
appreciation of her services. In touching 
words the Bishop expressed the sympathy of 
all the Auxiliary women of the Diocese with 
Miss Towell, who is at last recovering from 
prolonged and almost fatal illness. He then 
announced her appointment as Vice President. 
The other officers are: Treasurer, Mrs. Jose- 
phine Butler; Secretary, Mrs. Geo. Bugbee ; 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. L. C. Spencer ; 
President of Altar Chapter, Mrs. Joseph H. 
Johnson; Junior Auxiliary, Miss Mary Belle 


Elliott; Church Per. Club, Mrs. W. L. Hub- 
bard. 


THE offer of Bishop Johnson made during 
the Convention, to add a dollar to every dollar 
contributed by any parish or mission to the 
capital of the Endowment Fund, bore fruit 
on the very day it was made known. Before 
night a wealthy parishioner of St. John’s, 
Los Angeles, presented a check for $1,000. 


LOUISIANA, 


Davis Sessums, D.D., Bishop. 


Ascension Day—Porish School at Alexandria— 
Crowley. 


THE Knights Templar of New Orleans ob- 
served Ascension Day by attendance upon a 
service held at Christ Church Cathedral. The 
sermon, which was very interesting and elo- 
quently delivered, was preached by the Rev. 
Byron Holly of Grace Church. Dean Wells 
assisted in the service. 


The Diving Church. 


Since the beginning of the Parish School 
in connection with St. James’ Church, Alex- 
andria, the need of a building for boarding 
purposes is seriously felt. Dr. Duncan has 
been very successful in his management of the 


parish school, and the success which he has tro wth of a mission which was begun in 1864 


by the Rev. Andrew Croswell and Messrs — 


attained will doubtless inspire other clergy 
to follow his excellent lead. The Romanists 
and the Lutherans find parochial schools very 
useful, and the Church might well profit from 
their experience. 

During the past year some 87 pupils were 
enrolled-at St. James’ parish school, and indi- 
cations point to a still more successful year 
for the session which shall open in the fall. 


Tue Church edifice begun at Crowley, 
under the ministrations of the Rev. F. O. H. 
Boberg, is rapidly nearing completion. A few 
years ago Crowley was a plain with one or 
two dwellings only, but now it is quite a 
town. The Church found its way at Crowley 
early in the history of the town, and has 
grown up, as it were, with the community. 


MARYLAND. 
Wm. Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Dr. Smith—Fifth Regiment Services—Waverly— 

Schleysville—Woman’s Auxiliary. 

THE Rev. Dr. C. Ernest Smith, rector of 
St. Michael and All Angels’ Church, Balti- 
more, left May 2lst for a journey westward. 
Dr. Smith will go direct to Denver, Colo, 
where he will spend a few days sightseeing 
and visiting with friends. From there he 
will go to Chicago, stopping on the way at 
Kansas City, Omaha, and other cities. From 
Chicago he will return to Baltimore. 


On Sunpay afternoon, May 20th, the 
Fifth Regimental Veteran Corps of Maryland 
attended divine service in a body, at St. 
John’s, Waverly, of which church the Rev. 
Jolin Woods Elliott, chaplain of the corps, is 
assistantaminister. Mr. Elliott was the chap- 
lain of the Fifth Md. Régt. Volunteers while 
they were stationed at Tampa, Fla. Being a 
great temperance advocate, he tells one amus- 
ing joke perpetuated on him by the boys of 


the regiment, who after he had delivered his | 


morning sermon, informed him that the bar- 
rel which he had used for a pulpit was filled 
with whiskey. He has not yet moved from 
his old residence, but wil! do so shortly. 


Tue Parish Aid Society of St. John’s, 


Waverly, is engaged in raising money to paint | 


the exterior woodwork of the church, and re- 
point the masonry. 


Tuer Mothers’ Mission of St. John’s closed 
its meetings on Friday, May 25. The mission 
has made 36 garments for the All Saints’ 
Home and other charitable use. 


On Sunpay, May 20th, a new Sunday 
School building was dedicated at Schleysville, 
near Frederick. The school, which is known 
as Schleysville Mission, was started Nov. 15, 
1896. Since it was begun, 135 children have 
received instruction, and the average attend- 
ance has been 30. The new building is a neat 
frame, 20 x 30 feet, and has a large audience 
chamber lighted by seven windows. From 
the west doorway, one has an unobstructed 
view of the Catoctin mountain. 

The ground was donated, also the stone, 
sand, digging, foundation and drawing up of 
deed, leaving the cost of building $442, which 
is entirely paid for. This sum was donated 
principally by the teachers and personal 
friends. ° 


Tue Woman’s Auxiliary of the Diocese of 
Maryland met in session at All Saints’ 
Church, Frederick, Wednesday, May 23rd. 
The delegates were received by ladies of the 
congregation and were escorted to the chapel. 
At the business meeting, held at 2 p.m., inter- 
esting statistics were given and addresses 
made by the Rev. Osborne Ingle and the Rev. 
J. Addison Ingle. 


JUNE 2, 1900 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Wm. Lawrencez, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Approaching Consecration Services—Boston and 
Rural Notes. 
Sr. James’ parish, Cambridge, is the 


Samuel Batchelder and George Dexter, lay- 


men, all of Christ Church, and the first ser- — 


vice of which was held in Atwill’s Hall on the 
corner of Russell St. and what is now Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, on Christmas night of that 
year, the Rev. Dr. F. D. Huntington, then 


rector of Emmanuel Church, Boston, now 


Bishop of Central New York, preaching the 
sermon. A year or two later the mission 
moved to a hired building on the avenue, 
fitted up as a chapel, now the North Cam- 
bridge Savings Bank. In 1871 a seemly and 
convenient church was built on Beech Street 
just off the Avenue, and consecrated under 
the name of St. James’ Church, being the free 
gift of Mrs. James Greenleaf, who still lives 
to enjoy the growth of the work in which 
from the first she has been deeply interested. 
The early rectors of the parish were the Rey. 
Andrew Croswell, the Rev. Wm. H. Fultz, and 
the Rev. T. S. Tyng, the latter resigning his 
charge in 1878 to join the Church’s Mission 
in Japan, in which connection he still re- 
mains. Mr. Tyng was succeeded by the pres- 
ent rector, the Rev. Dr. Edward Abbott, who 
is therefore now in his twenty-second year of 


ministry to this parish. As early as 1885 it 


became evident that the church on Beech St. 
would soon be outgrown, and the commanding 
lot on the corner of the Avenue immediately 
adjoining the church lot on Beech St. was 
bought with reference to the needs of the 
future. Plans for a new church were pres- 
ently drawn by Henry M. Congdon, of New 
York, and ground was broken for the new 
edifice in June, 1888, the corner stone of 
which was laid by Bishop Huntington, in the 
absence of Bishop Paddock, in August follow- 
ing. The practically completed church was 
opened for divine service on the 5th of Noyem- 
ber, 1839. The old church fell back to the re- 
lation of a chapel. 
lation of a chapel. The new church seats about 
750 persons, is of stone with brick trimmings, 
is very substantially and durably built, has a 
spacious and imposing chancel, excellent 
acoustic properties, is most attractive to the 
eye both without and within, and is full of 
memorials. The chancel itself, the special 
gift of Mrs. James Greenleaf, is a memorial 
of her husband, who died many years ago. 
The parish entered the new church with a 
debt upon it of nearly $20,000. This was 
reduced at the rate of about $1,000 a year 
until last year, when, in the absence of the 
rector on a journey around the world, a well 
organized and vigorous movement was made 
upon the remainder under the lead of the 
minister in charge, the Rev. Perey Gordon, 
Mr. H. L. Carstein, the parish treasurer, and 
other members of the vestry. As a result 
upwards of $10,000 has been paid in since 
Jan. 1st, 1899, and on the Third Sunday after 
Easter, May 6th, it was announced by the 
rector from the chancel that the last dollar 
had been given, and the congregation rose and 
joined in singing “Praise God from whom all 
blessings flow.” The consecration has been 
appointed by the Bishop of the Diocese for 
Tuesday in Whitsun-week, and it is a happy 
circumstance in historical. continuity that he 
has invited the venerable Bishop of Central 
New York to preach the consecration sermon, 


which invitation Bishop Huntington has ac- 


cepted. The day will be one of great thank- 
fulness and rejoicing with the people of St. 
James’, and their cordial invitation goes out 
to all their friends, far and near, to be pres- 
ent and rejoice and give thanks with them. 


Curist CHURCH, Springfield, will soon be 
consecrated. This parish dates its existence 
from the year 1821.. Its first rector, the Rev. 


The new church seats abo 


on 


June 2, 1900 


Edward Rutledge, remained in the difficult 
field, as it then was, for about six months. 
The fourteen years following, no one was in 
eharge. In 1835, the renewal of the efforts 
started by Mr. Rutledge was made, and per- 
manent success was assured in November, 
1838, when the Rev. Henry W. Lee took 
charge. He afterwards became Bishop of 
Iowa. In fact, Christ Church has furnished 
three Bishops to the Church. Besides the one 
aboye mentioned, there are Bishop Little- 
john, and Bishop Burgess, of Quincy. In 
1878, the present rector, the Rev. John C. 
Brooks, took charge. During his period of 
service, a parish house costing $15,000 has 
been erected, and a new organ valued at 
$5,000 has been put in place. The memorial 
windows for the parish house, and organ and 
other additions, show an expenditure of 
$4,000. At an outlay of $5,000, Merrick 
Park, adjoining the church property, was also 
purchased. St. Peter’s Church, an offshoot 
of Christ, was erected at a cost of $10,000. 
When Mr. Brooks took charge, the parish 
debt was $40,000. In 1899 it was $14,000. 


The gift of $10,000 for th leti f the | : : PEE: 
oo . Sd pa pee xf | place, in the decorating with ffowers the pic- | 


. $40,000, mark the interest of the parishion- 
ers. The sum of $5,000 has also been given 
for five new chancel windows. 
bers, there have been raised about $300,000 
during the rectorship of the present incum- 


bent, which includes the liquidating of the | 


debt upon the church property. The total 


yaluation of the property and invested funds | 


is $163,500. The church will be consecrated 


June 14. 

Tue birthday of Queen Victoria was ob- 
served in several churches on the Sunday 
before May 24. St. Matthew’s Church was 
decorated with the flags of England and 
America, and the rector preached the sermon. 
At St. Paul’s Church, all the British societies, 
to the number of 1,000 persons, attended in a 
body. The service was conducted by the Rev. 
A. E. George, chaplain of the society, the Rev. 
C. J. Ketchum, and the Rev. Dr. Lindsay. 
The Rey. W. B. King of Cambridge preached 
the sermon. 

THE will of Emeline Noyes Green leaves 
$1,000 to All Saints’, Worcester. 


THE annual service of the Girls’ Friendly 
Society in Trinity Church is always an in- 
spiring sight. Twenty-five clergymen and 
1,200 girls were in the procession. The Rey. 
C. H. Brent was the preacher. 

Tue Rey. E. Winchester Donald, D.D., 
preaches the baccalaureate sermon at Trinity 
College, Hartford, Conn., June 24. 

Sr. LuxKe’s, Allston, has raised $3,500 
towards its debt. 

Sr. JoHn’s, Duxbury, has fitted up in a 
Churchly way the abandoned Methodist meet- 
ing house, where services are held regularly 
by the Rev. Mr. Kimball, who is on the staff 


_ of clergy, serving St. Stephen’s Church, Bos- 
The parish has a parish house, the gift 


ton. 
of Mr. Charles F. Sprague of Brookline. 


Curist Cuurcu, Swansea, will be conse- | 


erated June 6. 

Sr. AnpREw’s, Washington, will be conse- 
erated June 15. This parish has an endow- 
ment fund of $10,000, the gift, as well as is 
the church, of Mr. Geo. F. Crane of New 
York. 


Tue Church of the Ascension, East Cam- 


_ bridge, has just observed its 25th anniversary. 
Besides the religious services, a dinner was 
served, at which addresses were made by the 
Archdeacon of Lowell, the Rev. James H. Van 
Buren, Dr. Abbott and Dr. Gushee, of Cam- 
bridge, and others. Over $3,000 have been 
raised for a rectory. 

Sr. Paur’s, Newburyport, has observed the 
.100th anniversary of laying the corner stone 
-of the present structure. The Rev. Rufus 
Emery delivered the historical address. 


THE Sunday School of St. Thomas’, Taun- 


In round num- | 


The Diving Church. 


ton, has given $105 towards Missions, its 
largest contribution. 


MILWAUKEE, 
I. L. NrcHotson, D.D., Bishop. 


Founders’ Day at Kemper Hall, 


Founpers’ Day at Kemper Hall, Kenosha, 
May 24th, had a double interest this year, as 
it fell on the Feast of the Ascension. The 
day was fitly observed with a choral celebra- 
tion at 10:30, the Rev. F. L. Maryon, chap- 
lain of the school, being the celebrant. The 
sermon was preached by the Rey. J. W. Gil- 
man of Immanuel Church, Racine. 

After the sermon, the Bishop of the Dio- 
cese administered the rite of Confirmation to 
two pupils of the school who were prevented 
by illness from being present at the Bishop’s 
official visitation. After the service, the 
guests were left to roam around the spacious 
grounds, which are always so beautiful at 
this season of the year. A few minutes 
before one o’clock, all assembled in the hall, 


where the beautiful custom of the day took | 


tures of all the departed Bishops of the Dio- 
eese and the chaplains of the school. During 
the decoration, the girls sang to the old tune 


of Dulce Donum, the beautiful words written | 


some years ago for this annual festival by | 


Elizabeth Kemper Adams, and which have 
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become familiar to all who have been partici- 
pants or visitors. 


“NEWARK, 
TuHos. A. Starkey, D.D., Bishop. 
Ascension Day in Paterson, 


At THE Church of the Holy Communion, 
Paterson (Rev. Geo. M. Dorwart, rector), a 
special service was held on the evening of 
Ascension Day for the Melita Commandery 
No. 13, K. T. An elaborate musical pro- 
gramme was rendered, including the Cujus 
Animam from Rossini’s Stabat Mater, by a 
full orchestra. 


NEW JERSEY. 


JOHN SCARBOROUGH, D.D., Bishop. 
Debt paid at Trinity Church, Elizabeth, 


THE last remaining indebtedness on Trin- 
ity Church, Elizabeth, being in the form of a 
mortgage for $2,000 on land adjoining the 
church, has now been paid, and the congrega- 
tion is therefore entirely out of debt. 


NEW YORK. 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 


Westchester Archdeaconry—Actors’ Church AL 
lianc2—Y onkers, 


Tue Archdeaconry of Westchester met in 
the Church of the Ascension, Mt. Vernon (the 


—IIaSeaeSeaeaeaeaeaeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeoaoaoaoeoeoeeeeeeeeeeaeeeeeeeeeeE—eeeeeeeeee ee 


No other aid so great to the housewife, 
no other agent so useful and certain in 
making delicious, pure and wholesome 
foods, has ever been devised. 


psolUreLy PURE 


There are imitation baking powders, sold cheap, by 
many grocers. They are made from alum, a poison- 
ous drug, which renders the food injurious to health. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO,, 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
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Rey. F. M. S. Taylor, rector), on May 10th; a 
large gathering of clergy and lay delegates 
present. Bishop Potter presided, and at the 
service, was celebrant, with Archdeacon Van 
Kleeck, Rev. R. M. Berkley, and the rector, 
assisting. The usual order of business was 
taken up after the service, the Bishop in the 
chair. The Archdeacon read a most interest- 
ing report of the continued progress of the 
work since the last meeting, and referred in 
very feeling terms to the sudden death of the 
Rey. A. H. Redding, formerly of Tarrytown, 
in this Archdeaconry. The tréasurer, Mr. 
Augustus Wiggin, reported a balance in the 
treasury and all missionary stipends paid in 
full. The secretary, the Rev. Mr. Berkley, 
read a characteristic letter from the Rev. Mr. 
Selleck, announcing.a church soon ready for 
consecration. After the reports of the vari- 
ous missionaries, a resolution of condolence 
and sympathy in reference to the death of the 
Rev. A. Forbes, who had been a faithful 
worker in the Archdeaconry, was passed. The 
clergy and delegates then adjourned to the 
spacious parish house, where amid very beau- 
tiful decorations the ladies had prepared a 
most ample luncheon for their guests. In- 
formal speeches were made by the Bishop and 
clergy, and the vote of thanks for the bounte- 
ous hospitality of the parish was a most 
emphatic one.” This was the first time the 
meeting of the Archdeaconry had been held in 
the new church, and all congratulated both 
rector and people upon the handsome edifice 
and its rich appointments, especially the mas- 
sive marble altar and reredos, and the beauti- 
ful chancel window of “The Ascension,” put 
in place on Easter Day. 


THE annual meeting of the Actor’s Church 
Alliance for the election of officers, etc., will 
be held in Berkeley Lyceum, West 44th St., 
near 5th Ave., New York, next. Tuesday even- 
ing, June 5th, at 8 p.m. The President of 
the Alliance, the Right Rev. Henry C. Potter, 
Bishop of New York, will occupy the chair, 
and make an address. Among other speak- 
ers, the Rev. Dr. R. Heber Newton, the Rev. 
Dr. E. Walpole Warren, Miss Mary Shaw, and 
the tragedian, Mr. Frederick Warde, will 
make addresses. Reports will follow, and the 
regular election of officers for the ensuing 
year will be held. All the chaplains of the 
Alliance throughout the country, together 
with everyone interested in its work, and all 
members of the dramatic profession are cordi- 
ally invited. 

THE benediction of the enlarged edifice of 
St. Andrew’s Memorial Church, Yonkers, will 
occur on the feast of St. Barnabas, June 11th, 
at 11 o’clock. 


OHIO, 
Won. A. LronarpD, D.D., Bishop. 


Anniversary at Lakewood—Woman’s Auxiliary. 


ON THE evening of Ascension Day, the 
Church of the Ascension, Lakewood (Rev. W. 
C. Sheppard, rector), celebrated the 25th an- 
niversary of the laying of the corner stone of 
the church, on May 24, 1875, which by a 
coincidence was also Ascension Day. 

The parish was started as a mission of 
Trinity Church, Cleveland, the land being 
given by Mrs. Mary S. Bradford. Of the ten 
clergy who have had the oversight of the mis- 
sion, two have since become Bishops: Rt. Rev. 
W. E. McLaren, D.D., Bishop of Chicago, and 
the Rt. Rev. Lewis W. Burton, D.D., Bishop 
of Lexington. Of the others formerly in 
charge, the Rev. John Wesley Brown, D.D., is 
now rector of St. Thomas’ Church, New 
York; the Rey. Francis M. Hall is now senior 
canon of Trinity Cathedral; the Rev. Rogers 
Israel is rector of St. Luke’s Church, Scran- 
ton, Pa.; the Rev. E. L. Kemp is rector of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Marianna, Ark.; the 
Rev. T. C. Rucker is in Bellevue, and the 
Rey. E. J. Craft is rector of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Elyria. Two of those formerly in 
charge of the parish have died—the Rev. 


The Uiving Church. 


Lewis Burton, D.D., and the Rev. Y. P. Mor- 
gan, D.D. On May*29, 1882, the mission 
became an independent parish with 35 charter 
members. _At the anniversary service on 
Thursday evening, short addresses were made 
by the Bishop, the Archdeacon, Canon Hall, 
and the Rev. E. J. Craft. These were of 
special interest, as they reviewed the history 
of the parish, its progress, and its bright 
outlook for the future. There are now 75 
communicants, and 117 members of the Sun- 
day School. 


Tar Woman’s Auxiliary of the Diocese 
met in St. Paul’s Church, Akron, on Tuesday, 
May 22. The meeting began with the Holy 
Communion, the Bishop celebrant, the Rev. 
Geo. H. McGrew, D.D., Epistoler, and the 
Ven. A. A. Abbott, Gospeler. The Rev. F. W. 
Allen and the Rev. A, C. Jones assisted in the 
distribution. 

Bishop Leonard addressed the large com- 
pany of women assembled, in a few earnest 
words. He said that never before had the 
thought of the whole world been so concen- 
trated upon the subject of Missions. He 
begged the Society never to forget in all their 
work the prayers to God for the hastening of 
the time when all the kingdoms of the world 
should belong to our Lord and His Christ. 

At the close of the service, the Bishop 
called the Convention to order for the busi- 
ness session. About 250 members were in 
attendance, a delegation of more than 150 
going down from Cleveland. Mrs. Leonard, 
the President of the organization, being de- 
tained at home by serious illness, Mrs. R. R. 
Rhodes, the First Vice President, took the 
chair. Mrs. Cyrus 8. Bates, secretary and 
treasurer, read her report, showing marked 
progress in the work of the society during the 
year. All pledges have been fully met. 
Every self-supporting parish in the Diocese 
but one, has a branch, and many of the mis- 
sions, also, have one. 

Pledges were made for the support of 4 
Chinese scholarships, 1: Japanese scholarship, 
and one Bishop Hare Scholarship; and for 
the Bishop Leonard Fund, $500 for Diocesan 
work. Between $400 and $500 was given 
last year and is pledged again toward the 
salary of Dr. Mary Gates, in charge of St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Shanghai, China. 

In the afternoon, Dr. Lloyd of St. Mark’s 
Church, Cleveland, gave a stirring missionary 
address. | ‘ 

Mrs. McGrew, of St. Paul’s Church, 
Cleveland, greatly interested all by her little 
talk upon her impressions of the Missionary 
Conference. Mrs. Bolles reported the work 
in the Toledo Convocation, and Mrs. Mack, of 
Sandusky, told of 19 working Societies in 
that Convocation. 

Miss Stella Hatch reported the work of 
the Junior Auxiliary, and Mrs. C. P. Ranney, 
the Babies’ Branch. The same officers were 
appointed for the ensuing year, except that 
Miss Hatch resigned the charge of the Junior 
Auxiliary, and Mrs. A. B. Leslie was ap- 
pointed to fill: her place. f 

A bountiful luncheon was served at noon 
by the ladies of St. Paul’s Church, and the 
Auxiliary adjourned to meet in May 1901 in 
Sandusky. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
O. W, WuHiTaker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 

St. George’s Mlission—Anniversary of St. Mat- 
thew’s—Bequests for several Institutions—As- 
cension Day. 

St. GEORGE’S MISSION, Venango St., Phila- 
delphia, was started as a Sunday School with 
60 scholars, in a frame workshop at Victoria 
and Bath Sts., on January 2, 1888. Services 
were held every Sunday by clergymen of the 
Germantown Convocation, the lay reader and 
superintendent being Mr. John Totty. It 
soon became apparent that the accommoda- 
tions were inadequate, and a small church 
edifice, with a seating capacity for 200 per- 
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sons, was erected on a lot given to the organ- 
ization at the corner of East Venango and 
Edgmont Sts. Services have been held there 
continuously since the completion of the 
building, and Mr. Totty, who was ordered 
(a perpetual) deacon in 1894 by Bishop 
Whitaker, was placed in charge. The con- 
gregation has steadily increased, and the com- 
municants now number 101, while there are 
240 scholars in the Sunday School. Bishop 
Whitaker visited St. George’s on Sunday 
morning, 20th ult., administered the rite of 
Confirmation to a class of 23 persons, and 
made an address to the large congregation 
present. To the Rev. Mr. Totty and Mrs. 
Totty great credit is due for the work accom- 
plished. There is no debt on the property, 
which is valued at $7,000. Mr. Totty has 
found it necessary to resign the charge, and 
will return to his native country, England, 
on June 30th, per steamer Lucania. He ex- 
pects to resume missionary work at Ombers- 

ley, in the Diocese of Worcester. : 


Tue celebration of the diamond jubilee, 
or 75th anniversary of St. Matthew’s Church, 
Philadelphia, began on Sunday, 20th ult., 
with an early celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion, followed at a Jater hour by matins 
and a second celebration. The church was 
handsomely decorated, and the musical part — 
of the service was under the direction of the 
organist, A. T. Gardner. The sermon in the 
morning was preached by the Rey. Dr. George 
C. Foley of Trinity Church, Williamsport, 
Pa.; and at the Sunday School celebration in 
the evening, addresses were made by Artemus 
Ward of New York, and W. S. Harvey of 
Philadelphia. On Monday evening, 21st ult., 
there was a “service of retrospection,” with 
addresses by the Rev. Dr. J. C. Eccleston of 
Baltimore, a former rector, and Mr. Charles 
Heber Clark. On the following evening, 22nd 
ult., there was a congregational reception, 
when brief addresses were made by Messrs. 
Lewis H. Redner and G. Harry Dayis. On 
Wednesday evening, Bishop Whitaker visited 
the church and administered Confirmation. 
St. Matthew’s is the outgrowth of the energy 
and zeal displayed by the Rev. Benjamin 
Allen, rector of St. Paul’s Church, Phila- 
delphia. In his memoir, it is recorded that 


MUSCULAR PASTOR. 


MUSCLES BUILT UP ON POSTUM FOOD COFFEE. 


“For years I have not been able to drink 
coffee, as it made me very nervous and gave 
me a headache:' No one loved ‘coffee more 
than I and it was a severe trial to abandon its 
use. Nearly three years ago I saw Postum 
Cereal Coffee advertised and concluded to 
try it. i 
“T have been so well pleased with it and 
its healthful effects that I have used it ever 
since. I carry packages with me when I 
visit other places. 

“When I began to drink Postum, my 
muscles were flabby, as my habits are seden- 
tary, but for the past two years my muscles 
have been hard and I never felt stronger in 
my life than I do now at sixty years of age, 
and I attribute my strength of muscle to 
constant use of Postum. I drink it three 
times a day. I feel so enthusiastic about — 
Postum that I cannot recommend it too high- 
ly wherever I go. Wishing you great success, 
yours truly,” 

Rey. A. P. Moore, 474 Rhode Island St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

The reason Postum builds up the human — 


body to a prime condition of health, is that _ 


when coffee is left off, the drug effects of the . 
poison disappear and the elements in Postum 

unite with albumen of the food to make gray 

matter and refill the delicate nerve centers all — 
over the body and in the brain. This sets up 
a perfect condition of nerve health, and the 
result is that the entire body feels the effect 


of it. ; ; 


‘get in motion by Mr. Allen, who proceeded to’ 
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in 1822 he organized St. Andrew’s Church, 
and in the same year “a second church was 


establish a missionary station at Francisville, 
in the vicinity of the city. To support this 
mission Mr, Allen organized a special female 
missionary society, composed chiefly of mem- 
bers of his Bible class. The Rev. Norman 
Nash was given charge. All money raised 
over and above the support of the missionary 
was to be applied to the erection of a church. 
The society persevered until the building was 
completed and delivered to the vestry.” 

The corner stone was laid Oct. 17, 1822, 
and contained the following inscription, writ- 
ten on parchment: “Saint Matthew’s Church, 
Built upon Schuylkill North Fourth, and at 
the corner of Powell and George Streets, in 
Francisville, near Philadelphia, The Rev. Nor- 
man Nash, Missionary, employed by the 
Female Protestant Episcopal Association of 
Penn Township, Minister and Superintendent 
of the building. This corner stone was laid 
on the 17th of October, A.D. 1822, by the 
Rt. Rev. Wm. White, D.D., Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the Diocese 
of Pennsylvania, and Senior Bishop of the 
American Church.” The edifice was conse- 
erated June 7, 1824, by Bishop White. The 
building was about 28x 30 feet, situated on 
a high bank, surmounted by trees. On 
March 25th, 1825, the Supreme Court char- 
tered the church, and in the following May, 
the parish was admitted into union with the 
Convention. In 1842, the building was en- 
larged. The present church edifice was 
erected in 1858, and was consecrated Dec. 
23d of that year. It is located at 18th St. 
and Girard Ave. ‘The parish building was 
completed in 1875, and the rectory was pur- 
chased in 1893. The vestry have resolved to 
mark this diamond jubilee by beginning an 
endowment fund. Including the Rev. Mr. 
Nash, and the present incumbent, the Rev. 
hk. W. Forsyth, there have been ten rectors of 
the parish. 


In THE will of Charles F. Matthews, of 
Philadelphia, estate valued at $38,150, there 
aré 17 bequests aggregating $5,600 to differ- 
ent charitable associations. Included among 
these are the following Church institutions: 
Hospital of the Good Shepherd, Radnor, Pa., 
$300; P. B. City Mission, $1,000, one-half for 
the use of the House of Mercy, and the re- 
mainder for the Home for Consumptives; 
Sheltering Arms of the P. E. Church, $200; 
Home of the Merciful Saviour for crippled 
children, $300. 


AscENsIOnN Day was duly observed in all 
our churches in Philadelphia, and generally 
speaking, with a goodly number of worship- 
pers. In the church of that name, the parish 
festival was kept, as in former years, and at 
the night service there was a special annivers- 
ary sermon delivered by the rector, the Rev. 
G. Woolsey Hodge. On Sunday evening, 27th 
ult., the various guilds had their celebration, 
and the festival was concluded on Monday 
evening with the parish tea. At the Church 
of the Beloved Disciple, Philadelphia, festival 
choral Ascension evensong was rendered by 
the vested male choir of 48 voices. Tours’ 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in F were 
sung, and the anthems were “Leave us not” 
by Stainer, and Handel’s “Hallelujah chorus.” 
The sermon was preached by the rector, the 
Rey. George R. Savage. During this service, 


a beautiful parish banner of its patron saint 


- ate ceremonies. 
‘in full uniform were present in a body. 


presented by Anna M. Ross Post, No. 94, G. A. 
R., was received and dedicated with appropri- 
The members of the Post 


NoTWITHSTANDING the inclemency of the 


weather, the Church of the Saviour, West 


Philadelphia, was crowded in the evening of 


Ascension Day, when the second public service 


in Philadelphia was given by the American 


Guild of Organists. The male choir of the 
parish was enforced by that of the Church of 
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the Holy Nativity, Rockledge, in the vocal 
numbers, and 2 trumpets, 4 French horns, 2 
trombones, a contra-bass and tympanic sup- 
plemented the organ. The service commenced 
with the processional hymn, 374. The organ 
prelude, Sonata in C minor by Salome, was 
rendered by 8S. Tudor Strang, organist of the 
Holy Nativity. The service was intoned by 
the Rev. Horace F. Fuller, rector of Trinity 
Chureh, Southwark. The Magnificat in G 
was by W. A. C. Cruickshank, sung by the 
united choirs, as was also the anthem, “I 
praise Thee, O Lord,” from Mendelssohn’s 
oratorio of “St. Paul,” in which Mr. Charles 
J. Graf was the bass soloist. The organ 
voluntary in two parts (a) Cantilene, (b) 
Grand Chour, by Salome, was played by Min- 
ton Pyne, organist of St. Mark’s, Philadel- 
phia. To this succeeded the Offertory. An- 
them, by Stainer, “And all the people saw,” 
in which the choirs were assisted by Messrs. 
Lewis K. Ewing and Charles Law, tenor solo- 
ists. The splendid training of the choristers 
was revealed in the fulness of tone, perfect 
phrasing and blending and purity of voice. 
After hymn 450 had been sung, the organ 
postlude, Guilmant’s “Marche Religieuse,”’ was 
played by Mr. R. Huntingdon Woodman, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The Ascension hymn 128 
was the recessional. The address, “On the 
Power of Sacred Music,” was made by the 
rector, Rev. Dr. W. B. Bodine. The entire ser- 
vice was under the direction of the Rey. 
Julius G. Bierck, organist of the Church of 
the Saviour. At the conclusion of the ser- 
vice the visiting clergy and organists were 
entertained in the Sunday School rooms by 
Mr. Bierck. 

REVISED bids are being received for the 
erection of the Boys’ Club House, Kensington, 
by the Church Club. It will be two stories 
with attic, instead of four stories as origin- 
ally planned. 


SOUTHERN FLORIDA, 
Wm. Crane Gray, D.D., Miss. Bp. 
Bishop’s Anniversary—Bishopstead—The Bish- 
op’s Movements. 


ASCENSION Day, May 24th, being the 
fortieth anniversary of the Bishop’s ordina- 
tion to the priesthood, a special service was 
held in St. Luke’s Church, Orlando. The first 
part of the service was taken by the Rev. Chas. 
M. Gray, and the prayers by the Rey. J. H. 
Weddell. The Bishop preached, giving a short 
sketch of his work in the ministry during the 
past forty years. He then celebrated the 
Holy Communion, assisted by the Rey. C. M. 
Gray. Rev. J. J. Andrew acted as server. 
The Bishop marked the day by taking posses- 
sion of the new Bishopstead recently given the 
Jurisdiction by Mr. Leslie Pell-Clarke. Bish- 
opstead, on Lake Iola, which the Bishops for- 
merly have occupied for more than five years, 
will be used for a Church school for girls, and 
will be known as Pell-Clarke Hall. Another 
interesting event of the day was a meeting of 
the Standing Committee at the new Bishop- 
stead, to act upon the papers of Campbell 
Gray, son of the Bishop, and G. W. Radcliffe- 
Cadman, in which they make application to 
become candidates for Holy Orders. Both 
have been students at the University of the 
South for several years. There was also a 
meeting of the Board of Incorporators to 
accept the property given by Mr. Pell-Clarke. 


Sunpay, May 6, accompanied by the Rev. 
J. H. Davet, the Bishop visited Mt. Dora, 
conducted service and confirmed 3. At Ya- 
hala services were held May 7 and 8, and 
three persons were confirmed. On the 4th 
Sunday after Easter the Bishop preached and 
consecrated the church at Jupiter. He was 
assisted by the Rey. B. F, Brown. The church 
is called St. Martin’s for St. Martin’s, Canter- 
bury. It is the only place of worship in the 
town. Evening Prayer was said by the 
Bishop and Mr. Brown preached. On May 
15th the Bishop visited West Palm Beach. 

[Continued on page 162.] 
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HE development of the infant mind 
is a wonderfully interesting process. 
Each day brings a new experience to the 
little one, and a new word is spoken, 


which indicates the progress. The brain 
is greatly influenced by, and is dependent 
on, the physical condition, and general 
health of the body. In order to main- 
tain the proper physical condition it is 
absolutely necessary to give the baby 
proper food. 

Mellin’s Food and fresh milk is, physio- 
logically, a proper infants’ food ; it con- 
tains the correct amount of necessary 
nutritive elements, and combines them 
in the right proportion, and does not in- 
troduce insoluble, indigestible, and non- 
nutritious constituents. Mellin’s Food 
is a food that feeds. 


I received the little book and sample of food 
which you sent and thank you most kindly. 
In the first six weeks of her little life my 
baby gained only one pound, but after using 
Mellin’s Food she gained a pound in one week, 
so you may know how pleased we are with it. 
Mrs. Pau. DIcKINSON 

1812 Melrose St., Chicago, Ill. 


Ihave had most satisfactory results from the 
use of your Mellin’s Food. I raised my boy on 
it, and found no fretting; and his teething was 
so natural we hardly noticed them when com- 
ing. So great was the effect on the child I 
decided to try Mellin’s Food on my little girl. 
She is now one year old, has all the front teeth, 
and is a bright, healthy baby. I cheerfully 
recommend Mellin’s Food to all mothers. 
Mrs. B. C. Poor 
74 Carolina Ave., Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass. 


SEND A POSTAL FOR A FREE 
SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD 


fi ee boars as Oca et SS Ra SR 
Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 
[as a mee wt SDC ye ait el 


THERE is one thing more pitiable, almost 
worse, than even cold, black, miserable Athe- 
ism. To kneel down and say “Our Father,” 
and then to get up and live an orphaned life; 
to stand and say, “I believe in God the Father 
Almighty,” and then go to fretting and fear- 
ing, saying with a thousand tongues, “I be- 
lieve in the love of God, but it is only in 
heaven. I believe in the power of God, but 
it stoppeth short at the stars. .I believe in 
the providence of God, but it is limited to 
the saints in Scripture.’—Mark Guy Pearse. 


CASHIN ts that part of milk from which cheese 
is made, and unless the casein is modified, an 
infant cannot digest it. Mellin’s Food really modi- 
fies the casein. 


AN OPPORTUNITY TO VISIT THE BAST 


Pleasantly and economically is afforded by the 
tourist ara on sale via the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Railway on and after June 
1st. Chautauqua Lake, Niagara Falls, St. Law- 
rence River, White Mountains, and the Atlantic 
Coast resorts are among the more important 
points reached. Summer edition of “Book of 
Trains,” showing specimen tours, will be of in- 
terest in arranging for your trip. Sent free on 
application to Ff. M. Byron, G. W. A., Room 34 
Station Bldg., Chicago. City Ticket Office, 180 
Clark St., Chicago. 

The new twenty-six hour Boston train is now 
in service. 


In the Lake Country. 


of Northern Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
Michigan, there are hundreds of the most charm- 
ing Summer Resorts awaiting the arrival of 
thousands of tourists from the South and Wast. 
‘Among the list of ae places are Fox 
Lake, Delavan, Lauderdale, aukesha, Ocono- 
mowoc, Palmyra, The Dells at Kilbourn, WIk- 
hart, and Madison, while a little further off are 
Minocqua, Star Lake, Frontenac, White Bear, 
Minnetonka, and Marquette on Lake Superior. 
For pamphlet of “Summer Homes for 1900,” 
or for copy of our handsomely illustrated Sum- 
mer book, entitled ‘In The Lake Country,” apply 
to nearest ticket agent, or address with four 
cents in postage, Geo. H. Heafford, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Old Colony Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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After.service by Rev. L. F. Hindry, the Bishop 
preached and confirmed one person. Accom- 
panied by Mr. Hindry, the Bishop went to 
Boynton, where services were held in the 
school house and three persons were con- 
firmed. 

May 20, Miami, at 11 a.m., assisted in the 
service by the Rev. N. B. Fuller, priest in 
charge, the Bishop preached and consecrated 
the church of St. Agnes for the colored people. 
One person pas baptized and 9 confirmed. The 
mission is in a flourishing condition. 

At 7:30 p.m., the Bishop visited Trinity 
Church. After Evening Prayer by the Rev. 
Mr. Fuller, the Bishop preached and confirmed 
9 persons. The church has been much im- 
proved since Mr. Fuller took charge. 


VIRGINIA, 
F. McN. WHittin, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Rost. A. Gipson, D.D., Bp. Coadj. 


Gifts for Grace Church, Richmond. 


A MEMORIAL pulpit and lectern have been 
presented to Grace Church, Richmond, the 
pulpit by Mrs. Robert Green and her children, 
in memory of Mrs. Green’s parents, who were 
for many years communicants at Grace 
Church, and the lectern by the several grand- 
children of the late William Gibson. 


WASHINGTON, 
H. Y. Satrprurn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Children’s Home—Chapel for Girls’ School. 


On Fripay, May 18th, at 4 in the after- 
noon, the Children’s Home on the Grant Road 
was opened by the executive committee. This 
is a country house delightfully situated on 
high ground, surrounded by lofty trees, which 
afford welcome shade to the inmates. Within 
the last two years several new beds have been 
added, some as donations, others as memori- 
als of kind friends who had done much 
towards assisting in this charitable work. At 
present there is accomodation for more than 
fifty poor children at the same time. The 
Sisters of St. Margaret’s still come as in 
years past, to give their services to the Home. 


On May 24th, Ascension Day, the Dedica- 
tion Service was held in the afternoon in the 
chapel of the Cathedral School for Girls, at 
Mount St. Alban, by the Bishop, assisted by 
the Rey. Dr. Elliott of Ascension Church, and 
the Rev. Dr. McKim of the Epiphany. The 
Bishop made a very pleasing and impressive 
address, saying how the work begun on this 
our Saviour’s Coronation Day would extend 
far, far into the future, that this school was 
for the building of character, aiming at the 
highest intellectual attainments. As an ex- 
ample of true womanhood he spoke in the 
most affectionate terms of Queen Victoria, this 
being her ‘birthday, when the audience with 
one voice applauded vociferously.. He then 
said a very efficient principal had been chosen 
from an academic school in New York, Miss 
Lois Adelaide Bangs, with Miss Mary Bart- 
lett Whiting as vice principal. Miss Bangs 
being present, she was introduced, and led to 
the platform by the Bishop, when she spoke 
most impressively of the work before her. 
She then presented in the names of the girls 
of the academic school in New York a beau- 
tiful flag, the largest they could get, which 
they wished to float over the school on a pole 
sixty feet high. The Bishop then made a 
few more remarks, saying he thought the 
flag a beautiful souvenir, a beautiful expres- 
sion from girls, to a school they had never 
seen. He would-like a telegraph message of 
thanks sent to them, and the flag would be 
raised on the Ist of October. He also hoped 
there would always be sunshine within the 
walls,,no matter how dark the clouds were 
outside. He closed his address with these 
words, “God prosper our handiwork this 
day.” 


The Diving Church. 


WESTERN MICHIGAN, 
Guo. D. GILLESPIE, D,D., Bishop. 


Woman’s Auxiliary. 


Tur twentieth annual meeting of the Dioc- 
esan branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary was 
held in the parish house of St. Luke’s Church, 
Kalamazoo, May 22nd and 23d. An opening 
service was held in the church Tuesday morn- 
ing, the rector and Bishop Gillespie celebrat- 
ing the Holy Communion. The Bishop made 
an address urging development in organiza- 
tion, knowledge, and prayer. Roll-call showed 
an unusually good attendance, especially from 
Grand Rapids. Reports of officers showed 
the pledges usually paid up, and the work in 
a satisfactory condition. It was voted that 
the pledges be brought up to $500 for next 
year, which was quickly accomplished. The 
report of the president, Mrs. Roger W. But- 
terfield; was full of information and inspira- 
tion. At noon Rey. J. N. McCormick, offered 
prayers for missions. 

The beautiful banquet hall of the parish 
house next claimed the attention of the dele- 
gates and visitors, where an elegant luncheon 
was served by the Kalamazoo ladies. During 
recess, an opportunity was given to inspect a 
missionary loan exhibit from the Mission 
House, New-York, and articles for a “model 
box” prepared by the members of Grand 
Rapids parishes. In the afternoon, Junior 
work was considered, an excellent paper, pre- 
pared by Miss Anketell, on How to Interest 
Boys, being of great interest. Miss Mary A. 
Milner, Missionary in the Diocese, made a 
report of her work, and a number of interest- 
ing letters from the mission field were read. 

Miss Emery gave some helpful suggestions 
in opening the discussion, “How can we In- 
crease an Interest in Missions.” 

The nominating committee recommended 
that the officers of last year be re-elected. 
This. report was unanimously adopted. 

At the evening service the Rev. R. R. 
Claiborne introduced in a very happy address, 
Miss Emery, who favored the congregation 
with an address which was helpful to all: A 
workers’ conference on Wednesday morning 
closed the meeting. 


CANADA, 
Thanksgiving over Mafeking—Montreal News. 


Many thanksgiving services took place in 
the churches, Sunday, May 20th, the news of 
the relief of Mafeking having come two days 
previously. Bells were rung, and every sign 
of joy was manifested at the close of a siege 
so protracted and so heroically maintained. 
In some cases at the Sunday services the 
General Thanksgiving was said responsively, 
followed by the Te Deum and, as a hymn, 
“God Save the Queen.” 


Diocese of Montreal. 

THE question of rented pews or free seats 
at St. Martin’s Church, Montreal, is receiving 
great attention at present. The rector, the 
Rev. Osborne Troop, is firm on the principle 
of free seats, and the plan has now been tried 
for some years. The Finance Committee of 
the church have now taken action on the 
matter, and in response to a statement of his 
position by the rector, at morning service on 
Sunday, May 20th, a meeting was called, and 
a resolution passed which is in part as fol- 
lows: 

“That this committee, with the profound- 
est respect for the conscientious convictions 
of their revered rector, which prompted him 
to write the letter read by him to the congre- 
gation yesterday, and after calm and careful 
consideration of said letter, are constrained to 
declare that in view of the very large sum 
of money annually required to meet ordinary 
current expenses of the church, and of the 
unsatisfactory working of the present system 
of voluntary contributions for the use of pews 
and sittings, the adoption of the proposed 
scheme to make all pews and sittings free and 
unappropriated, would be, in the judgment of 
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A GOOD COMPLEXION 


DEPENDS ON GOOD DIGESTION. 


This is almost an axiom although usually 
we are apt to think that cosmetics, face 
powders, lotions, fancy soaps, etc., are the 
secrets for securing a clear complexion. But 
all these are simply superficial assistants. 

It is impossible to have a good complexion 
unless the digestive organs perform their 
work properly, unless the stomach by prop- 
erly digesting the food taken into it furnishes 
an abundance of pure blood, a good com- 
plexion is impossible. 

This is the reason so many ladies are 
using Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, because 
they promptly cure any stomach trouble and 
they have found out that perfect digestion 
means a perfect complexion and one that does 
not require cosmetics and powders to enhance 
its beauty. 

Many ladies diet themselves or deny them- 
selves many articles of food solely in order to 
keep their complexion clear. When Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets are used no such dieting is 
necessary, take these tablets and eat all the 
good, wholesome food you want, and you need 
have no fear of indigestion nor the sallow, 
dull complexion which nine women out of ten 
have, solely because they are suffering from 
some form of indigestion. 

Bear in mind that beauty proceeds from 
good health, good health results from perfect 
digestion and we have advanced the best argu- 


ment to induce every man and woman to give 


this splendid remedy a trial. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets can be found 
in drug stores and costs but 50 cents per 
package. 

If there is any derangement of the stom- 
ach or bowels they will remove it and the 


resultant effects are, good digestion, good 


health and a clear, bright complexion. 
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KINGSFORD’S 
STARCH 


“‘PURE”’ AND OSWEGO 
SILVER GLOSS CORN STARCH 


FOR THE LAUNDRY. FOR THE TABLE. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
The famous Zine and Lead Mines of Southwestern 


Missouri offer splendid opportunities for making — 


money on a moderate investment. You will receive 
valuable information concerning. the business by send- 
ing your name and address to Walter Sayler, Carthage, 
Mo. 


WORGESTER GORSETS—Sold by leading deal 
ers everywhere. Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 
Worcester Gorset Go. 

Worcester, Mass. Ch cago, Tl. 


CARRIAGE BUYERS °Ay,SAY%, MONEY: 


We are the largest 


Makers of Vehicles and Harness in the world sell - 
ELKHART HARNESS ~ 


ing direct to the consumer. 
CARRIAGE MFG, CO., Elkhart, Ind. 


The Hungarian Exiles, 


By BENJAMIN COWELL, Price $1.00 net. 


This is an historical story of the Eleventh century. 
It deals with the adventures of Bela I. King of 
Hungary, and of his two young sons, during 
their exile from Hungary and sojourn in Po- 
land. It is a narrative of wild times and wilder 


men, and full of thrilling incidents. The book | 


is especially adapted to boys. Fully illustrated. 
Published by 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., Milwaukee. % 
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«| revered all over Canada, and.also because thef 
_< merits of free seats in the churches, or tfp 
_ Teverse, is always coming up, and the 


places. 


/ new quarters in, 


the committee, an unwise step, and almost 


certain to’result in serious financial trouble.” 


The question is exciting much interest, both 
because the Rev., Mr. Troop is known -and 


seat plan is found to work well in so 
There are several 
Montreal which have followed 
cessfully for years. 


the 


i; ee : PORTO RICO. 
mY Progress on the Isy 


SINCE BisgP Whipple s visit and report 
the condition orehUrch ¥frairs has been fully 
as favorable as ayt"2/ time during.the past 
year. The old rogms-had to be given up, but 
government building were 


provided, and serfices have been steadily pro- 


_ gressing with many evidences of substantial 


results.. Seventy persons received the Holy 


Communion Easfer Day. A Sunday School 
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_ and teacher, andj with two others classes. 


_ the morning 


has been started,/fwith an excellent Bible Class 
At 
evensong, 4 Pp. Mj, the English-speaking island- 
ers are called together, making up in earnest- 
ness and singinf what they lack in numbers. 
Governor Allen} and family attend regularly 
lervices, and the rooms: are 
crowded at time beyond their capacity. It 
is quite noticegble that among the recent ar- 
rivals of civilians there is a large percentage 
of Church people. The United States govern- 
ment has granted a lot upon which a church 
may be built. Stakes have been driven down 
and grading begun. An Easter offertory of 
$350 forthe building fund was presented 
upon the altar. At the present time a thou- 
sand dollars could be raised here, that being 
only a fraction of the $10,000 absolutely re- 
quired to make an outward and inward arch- 
itectural appearance creditable to the Church 


' in this city. New York is committing itself 


_ the South African War. 


to the Philippines, Philadelphia to Cuba.. 


What will be done for Porto Rico? If Porto 
Rico had been a bad, naughty child, worse 
than she is, she would receive more prompt 
attention both from State and Church, 

' A regularly appointed financial committee 
of five laymen are working with a will, and 

deserve all. the response which can be given 
from their Northern friends. 


MAY MAGAZINES. 


TuE Westminster Review for May is also 
largely devoted to the subjects connected with 
MY. Bellot contin- 


» ues his work on “The Problem in South Af- 


\ 


_ U. S. Senator. 


rica.” J. Foster Palmer has a screaming 


- article on the other side of the same subject, 


which he ought to send (marked) to a certain 
| The article on “Pepys and 
His Wife” by Marianne Dale is well written, 


_ and a remarkable revelation of human hypoc- 


i et Toa meanness. 


Lan 


“Capacity in Men and 
Women” by Effie Johnson is a little defiant— 

_why must a “liberal” writer always assume a 
defiant tone?—but it is good reading. Let 
us honor our mothers—and the daughter see 
that she honors her father—since intellectual 
capacity is non-sexual. 


_ Tue Nineteenth Century for May devotes 
the first five articles to military matters. 
The fifth paper is on “American Public Opin- 
ion of the War” by H. H. Bowen. He points 


_ out the truth that a great deal of the loud 
_ agitation here against England has proceeded 


from Irish sources, and that the Democratic 
party has been inclined to make political 
capital out of it. But he claims that the 
sober classes who really govern this country 
are not in sympathy with the Boers, and that 


anyway they will never permit the Federal 


Government to interfere in any such external 
quarrel. He also thinks that much of the 
sympathy at first manifested for the Boers 
was due to an imperfect understanding of the 
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Hi true ‘value of a paint can ‘be 


determined only by a series of 


It costs more to burn 


off a cracked and peeled surface 
The cost of keeping a house in good 


Pure White Lead than with any other 


paint. When repainting is required the sur- 


These 


For Colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 


Any shade desired is readily 


obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show- 
ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Uncle Sam’s Ex- 
perience With Paints’’ forwarded upon application. 


ns Pittsburgh. 
Ge BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
Pee N ERT Ola ae " , 
ittsburgh. 
ANCHOR paintings. 
Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
Lai than it does to paint a new one. 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
| ULSTER ie ‘ ; : 
ETA am condition for a series of years is less with 
SOUTHERN } 
Chicago. 
SHIPMAN ) - 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN . 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO brands are genume. 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY epeaeea 
SALEM i ie FREE Lead Tinting Colors. 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville. 


National Lead Co., too William Street, New York. 
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facts in the case, and to a misapprehension 
of the nature of the so-called republican con- 
stitutions of the two Boer states. Enlighten- 
ment on these subjects is rapidly modifying 
and changing American sentiment. The Rev. 
Dr. Jessopp contributes a delightful paper 
entitled “The Elders of Arcady.” He has 
been visiting the poor people of his parish to 
some purpose. Would that all parish visit- 
ing among the aged poor might result in such 
a gathering of traditions and memories of the 
past. “The True Story of the Prisoner of 
Chilton” must be read to be appreciated. 
Thus, one by one, our legends are torn into 
tatters, and we come down to base reality 
with a thud. One would like to take some 
sort of vengeance upon the shade of Lord 
Byron for idealizing and transmuting such a 
scoundrel into the hero of his poem. But 
perhaps Byron was not guilty, as he simply 
translated a local legend into poetry. 


In THE Review of Reviews for May, there 
is an editorial comment on Admiral Dewey’s 
candidacy; on the government of Porto Rico 
under the law recently passed by Congress; 
on the proposed government of Alaska, and on 
the developments of the month in financial 
and industrial circles. Other topics treated 
in “The Progress of the World” are the rush 
to Cape Nome, fox-breeding in Alaska, the 


HOT MORNING BREAKFAST 
COMFORT DEPENDS ON FOOD. 


It is not so easy to arrange a tempting 
breakfast for a hot morning, but everyone 
appreciates such a breakfast and enjoys the 
relief from the heated blood caused by a 
meat and coffee breakfast. 

In fact, by skillful selection of food, even 
the hottest day can be made quite com- 
fortable. 

Start with fruit of some kind, then a 
dish of Grape-Nuts food with cold cream, 
one or two soft boiled eggs, a slice of bread 
and butter, and a cup of cocoa or Postum 
Food Coffee. .On that sort of meal one will 
be fully nourished until the mid-day. 

Grape-Nuts food is concentrated and pow- 
erful, imparting to the user a sense of reserve 
force and strength. The strong man thinks the 
weather moderate and comfortable when the 
nervous, weak man thinks it unbearably hot. 
Grape-Nuts food is perfectly cooked at the 
factory and ready for instant use, cool and 
delicious, requiring no hot stove and cross 
cook on a hot morning. “Health is a matter 
of wise selection of food and a contented 
mind.” 


White and Black Under the Old Regime. 


By Vicroria V. CLAyTOoNn, widow of the late 
Henry D. Clayton, Major General C.S.A., 
Judge of the Circuit Court of Alabama, 
President of the University of Alabama. 
With Introduction by FREDERIC CooK 
MoreEHOUSE, Editor of THE LiIvING 
CuurcH. Cloth, $1.00, net. 


“This excellent little volume, which deals with 
ante-bellum days in this section, comes from the 
pen of Mrs. Victoria V.Clayton, widow of General 
Henry D. Clayton, one’ of Alabama’s most distin- 
guished sons. Mrs. Clayton writes in the mellow 
style of one whose life is verging closely on the 
border line of old age, but whose mental faculties 
are still faithful in keeping alive the imprint of 
youthful memories. Her descriptions of Southern 
life before the war are graphic and real, and fur- 
nish some idea of the heartaches which she must 
have felt in recalling days which are gone forever. 
* * * Keenly possessed of the sense of humor, 
Mrs. Clayton writes charmingly of the ludicrous 
traits of the negro, interspersing her work with 
many capital anecdotes. She touches upon nearly 
every phase of the subject which she undertakes to 
discuss, and without being too fond of detail, as 
most writers on similar lines usually are, she 
makes her book delightfully instructive from first 
to last. Nothing better has ever been written 
within the same compass,’’—Atlanta Constitution. 


Published by THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


FIRST-CLASS LINE 


Via Rockford, Freeport, Dubuque, Independence. 
Waterloo, Webster City, Fort. Dodge, Rockwell 
City, Denison and Council Bluffs. 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 


Buffet-library-smoking cars, sleeping cars, free 
reclining chair cars, dining cars. x 
Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting 


lines, A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Chicago. 


ibby’s 


Luncheon 
pecialties, 


Only One 


of anything can be superlative. The . 
‘‘Best’’ always stands alone. For 
variety, delicacy, fine flavor and gen- 
eral excellence, nothing equals 

Libby’s Perfect Food Products 
Prepared in hygienic kitchens under 
Government inspection. They are ab- 
solutely pure and wholesome. Libby’s 
arethe convenient foods for in-doors 
andout-doors. Put up in handy-sized 
key-opening caus. 

Write for our little book, ‘‘How to Make Good 
Things to Eat.’’ Tells you all about the 71 kinds 
of Libby’s ready-to-serve foods. 

LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, Chicago. 


Indigestibles 


The otter covering or shell of grain 
‘is entirely indigestible,- yet we see 
quantities of. persons filling the 
delicate stomachs of children with 
oats in some form or whole wheat 
products. Not only is there little 
food in these preparations but there 
is a lot of positively detrimental stuff 
which irritates the stomach and im- 
pairs the digestion. 


CREAM OF 
WHEAT 


is composed of only the part of the 
grain usefulas a food—itis palatable, 
nutritious, and digestible. 


Aseries of gravures which we issue will in- 
terest you. They are really fine, and you get one 
with two packages of Cream of Wheat. Your 
grocer has them. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


QOOOOGOOOQOOOOQOOOOQOOOOOOOGOODGDOO® 


A Profitable 
Way to see 
The West 


Is to join one of the personally 

conducted California excursions 

of the Santa Fe Route. 

Congenial companies are assured. 

Special conductors relieve you of 

all care and contribute material- 

ly to your enjoyment. 

No extra charge. 

Inquire of 

T. A- GRADY, 
Manager California Tourist Service. 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
109 Adams Street, Chicago. 


$0O00000000000000000000000008 


Pettijohn’s "Foon 
Refrigerators 


MADE 
ORDER_ ADER 
Mc CRAY REFRIGERATOR & COLD STORAGE CO. 
122 Mill Street --.----------- KENDALLVILLE INv. 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Aids digestion, clears the head, and increases energy. 
At all druggists. _50c. and $1.00. ; 


PQOOOOOOWDOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOGOOOO® 


GOODOODOOOOODOOQODOOOGOOOQOOOGOOODOOOOOGQOOO 


The Living Church. 


April elections, the epidemic of strikas, the | 


opening of the Paris fair, the military opera- 
tions in South Africa, and the Delagoa Bay 
award. Charles H. Allen, the first Americay 
governor of Porto Rico, is the subject of a 
brief character sketch. by Henry Macfarland, 
the Washington correspondent. The methods 
of fighting the bubonic plague in Honolulu 
are described by Mr. Reuben D. Silliman, who 
gives a graphic account of the great fire of 
January 20. ‘The article is illustrated from 
photographs of the fire and of the temporary 
hospitals equipped for the emergency. There 
are also.interesting sketches of Generals Jou- 
bert and Cronje, Commandant. Botha, and 
other military leaders of the Boers, illus- 
trated from photographs. 


THE International Magazine’s leading 
article for May is on “Ancient Oxford,” by 
Millie A. Forster, illustrated with beautiful 
views of the various colleges and the pictur- 
esque surroundings of the historic old uni- 
versity town. A paper by Louise E. Dew, 
entitled “The Science of Pussyology,” with 
numerous pictures of the fine animals exhib- 
ited at the recent cat show in Chicago, will de- 
light cat lovers, and will make even those who 
have no special love for the feline species 
realize the unfairness of judging catkind by 
what the writer calls the “waif of the back 
fence.” In “New Marvels of Deep Sea Div- 
ing,” Waldon Fawcett gives a resumé of the 
great strides made in diving operations in the 
last few years. These, with a delightful little 
sketch, “Aquarium Beauties,” by F. W. Fitz- 
patrick, and the regularly illustrated depart- 
ments, furnish the: pictures for this number. 
Of the stories, “My Quest for Quail,” by M. 
MacLean Helliwell, is particularly good, being 
charmingly bright and amusing, and very well 
written. 

Tuer Ladies’ Home Journal continues to fill 
the place that it has created for itself, which 
was entirely unoccupied, until the Journal 
came. Rudyard Kipling isow contributing 
a series of Animal Stories which are at least 
now more inane than many others by the 
same author. The Rev. Cyrus T. Brady con- 
tributes. some reminiscences of former experi- 
ences under the title of A Missionary in the 
Great West. Very successful have been the 
series of drawings of Country Folks, by A. B. 
Frost; in which the homely realism is bound 
to provoke a smile. In the present number 
the subject is The Minister at Tea, and it is 
absolutely perfect. The stories are, as always, 
excellent: 


Ex-PRESIDENT CLEVELAND, 
Man’s Number of The Saturday Evening Post, 
just issued, discusses the oft-asked ques- 
tion: Does: a College Education Pay? and 
makes out a strong case in favor of giving a 
young man the advantages of a university 
training. Other contributors to this special 
double number are: President Patton, of 
Princeton; President Jordan, of Leland Stan- 
ford; President Butler, of Colby; President 
Angell, of Michigan, and President McClure, 
of Lake Forest. The fiction features are by 
Tan Maclaren, Jesse Lynch Williams, Charles 
M. Flandrau, Stanley Waterloo and W. L. 
Alden. 


THe success of The Oritic is due more 
largely tevits short comments and summaries, 
always intelligent and bright, than to its 
more extended papers, valuable though many 
of the latter often are. The May number 
contains a one-sided review of recent works 
on The Eve of the Reformation, by Mr. A. I. 
du P. Coleman, which is of interest but fails 
in its perspective. The subject really re- 
quires a large mind to do it justice. 
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_, Borden's Condensed Milk Co.,New York. J 


GREAT | 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE 


a eT 
LOW RATBS ON OUR PERSONALLY CON=- a 
DUCTED EXCURSIONS IN PULLMAN : 
TOURIST SLEEPERS. ~ 
CHOICE OF TWO ROUTES. 


BOSTON 
SCENIC } CHICAGO 
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via Colorado Springs and S 
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For full information and free literature address — 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P: A., Chicago, 


GILLOTT’ 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD, 


Stub Points=1008, 1071, 1083. f 
For Vertical Writinge 1045 ‘ 
(Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), , 
1047 (Multiscript), 1065, 1066, 1067. 4 


Court-House S$. ‘“ies=1064, 1065, 1066, and others. 
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fegum Write 
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SPENCERIAN NO. 28 


is perhaps the smoothest writing pen ever sams. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Gives all soups a delicacy of flavor that is f \oroughly 
appreciated by epicures. Take no imitation as a 
substitute for this great relish. 
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“WHERE DIRT GATHERS, 
WASTE RULES,” 
Great saving results from the use of 
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MURCH -HISTORIGAL SOCIETY 


Price, 5 Gents. 


VOL. XXII.” 


MILWAUKEE AND CHICAGO, JUNE 9, 1900. 


_ PERIODICAL’ PUBLICATIONS OF THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO. 


(= COMMUNICATIONS FOR ALL TO BE ADDRESSED TO MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The Young Churchman 


An illustrated paper for the Children of the 
Church, and for Sunday Schools. 


WEEKLY: 80 cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 54 cents per copy 
er year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 

if paid in advance. ‘ 
. MONTHLY: 20 cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 12% cents per copy 
r year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 


Che Living Church 


A Weekly Record of the News, the Work, and the 
Thought of the Church. Subscription Price, $2.50 per 
year. If paid in advance, $2.00. To the Clergy, $1.50 


per year. 


GLUB RATES: 
[50 cts. must be added to these rates if not paid in advance.] 


Che Living Church Quarterly 


Containing a Church Almanac and Kalendar 
for the year, issued at Advent; followed quar- 
terly by smaller issues containing the’ Clergy 
List corrected. Nearly 700 pages per year. 
Price, 25 cents for all. 


* 


te 
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if paid in advance. 


Che Shepherd's Arms 


An illustrated paper for the little ones of the 
Church, and for Infant and Primary Classes. 
_Printed on rose-tinted paper. 

WEEKLY: 40cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 30 cents per copy 

er year, with a further discount of 10-per cent 
if paid in advance. 


‘MONTHLY: 15 cents per year. In quantities 

of 10 or more to one address, 8 cents per copy 

er year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
f paid in advance. 


CHURCHMAN (weekly), 


per year. 


$2.75 per year. 


> 


THE Livinc CHURCH (weekly) and THE YOUNG 
2.50 per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and THE SHEPHERD'S ARMS (weekly), $2.80 


THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and THE LIVING CHURCH QUARTERLY, 


TuH Livinc CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), THE SHEPHERD’s ARMS (weekly), and THE 
LIVING CHURCH QUARTHERLY—a combination deésirable 
in every family—#3.00 per year. , 


Evening Prayer Leaflet 


Contains the full Evening Prayer, with Col- 
lect, Psalter, and 4 Hymns, publighed weekly 
For 
Price in quantities, 
Transient Oxders, 
50 cents per hundred copies. 


in advance for every Sunday evening. 
distribution in churches. 
25 cents per copy per year. 
A. number of 


special editions for special occasions. 


Late Publications of The Young 
Churchman Co. 


FUNDAMENTAL CHURCH PRINCIPLES. The Paddock Lec- 
turés for 1899. By James Dow Morrison, D.D., LU.D., Missionary 
Bishop of Duluth. 12mo cloth, $1.00 net. 


Consists of four Lectures entitled respectively: The Attitude of the Church 
towards HolyScripture; The Creeds; The Sacred Ministry; The Independence of 
National Churches; and also an Appendix in the form of a Letter addressed to 
‘the Bishop of Albany; on the Re-Confirmation of Romanists seeking admission 
.to.our Communion. ; 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND ON THE 
REAL PRESENCE, Examined by the Writings of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. By the Rev. WM. McGarvey, B.D. 25 cts. net. 


“The influence exercised by the writings of St..Thomas Aquinas on th® 
wording of our formularies has been generally overlooked, and yet careful study 
leaves no question of the fact. The Baptismal Office and the Catechism are 
targely indebted to him for many of their propositions and terms; Articles IX. 
and XVII. are almost quotations from his works; while most of the other Articles 
reveal terms and phrases taken from the same source. If the church of 
England teaches that the nature of bread and wine remain.after consecration; 
that the body of Christ is locally only in heaven; that it is not, therefore, corpor- 
ally or naturally in the Sacrament; that it is given after a spiritual manner; that 
it is only received and eaten by faith; and that the wicked although they eat the 
Sacrament, do not eat the Body of Christ and are not partakers of Christ— 
St. Thomas teaches precisely the same things, and the Church of England has 
but repeated his statements often in the very same words.”’—Hatract from Preface 


THE PARSON’S HANDBOOK. Containing Practical Direc: 
tions both for Parsons. and others as to the management of the 
Parish Church and its services according to the English Use as set 
forth in the Book of the Common Prayer. With an introductory es- 
say on conformity to the Church of England. By the Rev. Percy 
DeaRMER, M.A. Price, $1.00 net. 


. The CHurcuH Ecurctic recently said of the Hnglish edition of this 
book: ‘We have seldom met with a book containing such practical assist- 
ance, so helpfully told and. so free from: fads, as is this. volume. The 
matter contains pretty much all those little things which one would bring 
to the attention of young clergymen, The directions as to ritual have the 
unnsual qualification of being both relatively full and singularly sensible. 
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SPAULDING & CO. 
Memorials 


In Gold, Silver, Brass 


or Bronze, 
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> 
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Marble or Wood. 
Stained 
Glass Windows. 
Estimates on Appli- 


cation. 


SPAULDING & CO,, Ltd. 


SILVERSMITHS, &c. 
Jackson Blvd. and State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A Valuable Folder and Map. 


A large folder which is called No. 21 
of the Four Track Series, has been issued 
by the passenger department of the New 
York Central Lines. This folder bears 
the title “Round the World by Way of 
New York and Niagara Falls in Sixty to 
Eighty Days.” It contains a large 
amount of information of a cosmopolitan 
character, and an excellent railway map 
of the United States, showing the railway 
system in good proportion. This folder 
is a sequel to the address given by Mr. 
Daniels before the International Commer- 
cial Congress at Philadelphia, and serves 
to illustrate the immense debt which the 
manufacturing and commercial interests 
of the country owe to transportation lines 
for the effective manner in which they 
have advertised the products of American 
soil, mines and mills to the people of every 
“country on the globe. The map which ac- 
companies this folder is unusually clear 
and distinct, and the coloring and shading 
are artistically treated. A copy of this 
folder will be sent free, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of three cents in stamps by George 
H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
New York Central, Grand Central Sta- 
tion, New York.—From the Travelers’ 
Official Railway Guide. 


The General Theological Seminary, 
CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK. 

The Academic Year will begin on Wednesday in 
the September Ember Week, Sept. 19, 1900, with 
the entrance examination at 9.30 A. M. The stu- 
dents live in the buildings. Board, coal, gas, and 


care of room, $225 per annum, payable semi-annu- 
ally in advaace. 
Special Students admitted and a Graduate course 
for graduates of other Theological Seminaries. 
The requirements for admission and other par- 
ticulars can be had from The VeryRey.E.A.HOFF- 
MAN, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Dean. 


WE TEACH MEDICINE 


This is quite different from offering superior ad- 
Ne for the study of Medicine. Send for Circu- 
ar “F.” : 


Northwestern University Women’s 


Medical School 5 ‘ 
333-339 South Lincoln Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


THE PENNOYER, THE IDEAL RESTING PLACE, 

Kenosha, Wis A sanitarium of. the high- 

. Y est grade for the better 

class of people. Luxurious accommodations; spa- 

cious grounds (75 acres); cool summers; Lake 

Michigan views and breezes; best sanitary con- 

ditions for the sick or well. Send for illustrated 
prospectus. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH. 
Memorials. Supplies. 


THE COX SONS & BUCKLEY CO. | 


Church Furnishers and Decorators. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


7 LUETHE, 
ART - WORKER} 


SEND FOR 
ONUMENTS wc 
BOOKLET 
CELTIC CROSSES A SPECIALTY 
CHAS. G. BLAKE & CO. 720 Woman’s Tempte, Chicago. 


WINDOWS, 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 


R. G GEISSLER, % Marble and Metal Work 
56 West 8th St. (near 6th Ave.), New York 


Cox Sons & Vining, 
70 Fifth Ave., New York, : 


CHURCH VESTIMENT: 


Embroideries 
gand Fabrics, 


Che Diving Church. 


¢ Building, 


vi rearrangements. 


such work, 


‘THIS entire building and two annexes are de- 
voted exclusively to the work of the 


New England 


Conservatory of Music, 
Boston, Mass. 
Accessible to musical events of every nature The 
best masters in music, elocution and languages 
that money can command. 


Gro. W. CHApwick, 
Musical Director. 


Boston, 
» Mass. 


GRAFTON HALL, School for Young Ladies, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


College Preparatory, and Graduate Courses. 
cial advantages in Languages, Music and Art. 

Modern Equipment.—Individual Rooms. 

Refers to Rt. Rev. C. C. Grafton, S.T.D., Bishop of 
Fond du Lac; Rt. Rey. G. Mot’ ‘illiams, D.D., Bish- 
op of Marquette; Rt. Rev. D. S. ‘e, D.D., Bishop 
of Missouri. Rt. Rev. Davis Sessum D., Bishop of 
Lousiana; Rev. D. Parker Morgan, D.v., New York; 
Gen’l. E. S, Bragg, Fond du Lac, Address: 


REY. B. TALBOT ROGERS, M.A., 
Warden. 


Spe- 


KEMPER HALL, Kenosha, Wis. 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of 
St. Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 
21, 1899. References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., 
Milwaukee; Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; 
Rt. Rev. Geo. F. Seymour, S.T.D., Springfiela; David 


B. Lyman, Esq., Chicago; W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chi-. 


cago. Address, THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


ST.'MARY’S SCHOOL, Knoxville, Ill, 
Now in its Thirty=-third Year. 


Prominent Families in many States, during a third 
of a century, have been patrons of this Institution. 
Students are received at any time when there is a 
vacancy. Escort is furnished from Chicago without 
charge. Address, 

REy. C, W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector, 


WATERMAN HALL, Sycamore, Ill. 
THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, 
D.D., D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. 
Board and tuition, $300 per school year. Address, 
Rey. B. F. FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


EPISCOPAL. HIGH SCHOOL OF VIRGINIA, 
Near Alexandria. 


For Boys.’ The 62d year opens September 26, 1900. 


Catalogue on application. 


L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


RACINE COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


“The school that makes manly boys.” Graduates 
enter any university. Diploma admits to Univer: 
sities of Michigan and Wisconsin. Address, 

Rev. H. D, ROBINSON, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


64th year. Overlooks the Hudson. Magnificent 
and healthful in location, with exceptionally efficient 
instructors. Military discipline. 
J. B. BISBEE, A. M., Prin., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


KNICKERBACKER HALL, Indianapolis, Ind. 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. School year 
begins September 26th 1900. College preparation and 
special courses. Enlarged grounds and new building 
ready in poplemper: Hy 

ARY HELEN YERKES, : 
SusAN HILL YERKES, | Principals. 


New York, New York City. 6—8 E. 46th St, 
ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, 

Boarding and Day School for Girls, Collegiate, 
Preparatory, Primary Classes, College Certificates. 
Advantages of New York City. Gymnasium, Roof 
Garden, Otis Elevator. 

ST. MARY’S DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Concord, N. H. 

Healthful Location, Charges Moderate, Pupils Pre- 
pared for College. Re-opens Sept. 17. Correspond 
with Miss ISABEL M. PARKS, Principal. 


MISS C. E. MASON’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


The Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. Advan- 
tages of New York City. Graduates students, Pre- 
pares for College. Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M., Prin. 
Send for Cat. I. 


CHURCH CHANGES 


Consult with us in regard to any Changes desired in the Church 
Send for Photographs of work recently completed, 
§ showing important 


SSN sult in regard to 
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WM The “Ideal” 
Summer Clerical Shirts $2.00. 


The Ideal summer shirt for clerical wear is ow 
special GREY MERINO FLANNEL SHIRT; cool, 
sanitary and comfortable. Has white neck and 
wrist-bands. 

FOR SUMMER the undergarment can be dispensed 
with, as this answers the purpose of both under and 
top shirts. 

FOR WINTER it can be worn over the undergar- 
ment, proving much warmer than the muslin shirt. 

It is especially adapted to the use of the traveling 
clergy, as it shows travel-soil far less than the white 
muslin shirt. 

Our Linen Anglican Collars........ 
Celluloid Anglican Collars.........-.++++. i 
Silk Rabats....$1.50each. Serge Rabats....$1.00 each 


E. 0. Thompson’s Sons, 
Clerical Outfitters, 90s Walnut $t., Philadelphia. 


FURNITURE 


OF ALL KINDS FOR 


CHURCH & CHANCEL 


Special 


Write for our new catalogue. 
designs and prices made on applica- 
tion. Correspondence solicited. 


PHOENIX FURNITURE CO., 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


COLEGATE ART GLASS CO, 
Established in 1860 by E. Colegate. _ 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS AND BRASSES, 
Highest award Augusta Exposition, 1891. 


318 West 13th Street, New York. 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO,, Successors to — 


GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS. 


27-29 South Clinton Street, - « Chicago, Ill. 


Church Cushions. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our free 
book, Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St., N. Y. 


MENEELY BELL CO., 


CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager 
Troy, N. Y., and New York City. | 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. (8 Send for 
Catalogue. The C. 8. BELLCO., Hillsboro, 0, 


W_ SINC 
BR ant ee 25.000 1826, 


IWURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER A 

3 2 MENEELY & CO. |sewome 
v) ST-TROY,. ‘¥ BELI-METAL. 
CHIMES. Ere.CA GUE &PRICES FREE, 


Church Bells, Chimes and Peals of Best 
») Quality. Address, 
= Old Established 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati,O. 
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Last week was of first importance in the South African 
War. Though it was only on Sunday (May 27) that the army 
of Lord Roberts crossed the Vaal into the South African Repub- 
lic, the advance was made so quickly that on Wednesday Johan- 
- nesburg, the city of Diamonds, the center of the Outlander pop- 
ulation, was occupied without opposition. It was then discov- 
ered that no damage had been done to the mines, much to the 
relief of English financiers. The reports that the occupation 
of Pretoria would immediately follow, also without opposition, 
proved premature, though the information that Krueger had 
fled and left a committee of safety in charge, appears to be cor- 
rect. Very likely the apparent contradiction in the reports may 
be explained by assuming that surrender had been determined 

ig . ° 
upon when Johannesburg was occupied, but that Boer soldiers, 
retreating before Lord Roberts’ advance and reaching Pretoria, 
changed the plans so that another stand may yet be made at or 
near to the capital. General Botha is said to have a force of 
about 10,000 ready for the purpose. 


ONCE more it is reported, with some measure of probability, 
that Aguinaldo has been killed or seriously wounded. It dp- 
pears that in a conflict between a party of the insurgents and the 
American forces under Major Marsh, the latter being in pur- 
suit of Aguinaldo, an insurgent officer was shot and carried away 
either killed or wounded. His papers were left on the field, and 
among them were documents apparently belonging to Aguinaldo, 
which fell into the hands of the American forces. Major Marsh 
had learned the whereabouts of Aguinaldo’s party and had been 
for some days in pursuit of them. 

e 

THE anti-foreign and anti-Christian agitation of the 
Boxers in Chinajhas reached such an extent in the neighborhood 
of Peki | that marines were landed last week from American, 
Russian, British, German, French, Japanese, and Italian war- 
ships. There were obstacles raised by the Chinese government 
to the progress of these troops to Pekin, but the powers remained 
firm and on June 1st the opposition was withdrawn and the for- 
eign forces proceeded to the several consulates at Pekin. On the 
same day a strong edict was issued by the Chinese government 
requiring the suppression of the Boxers. This is the result of 
firmness on the part of the Powers, for it has been apparent that 
hitherto the Chinese government has been at least half-hearted 
in the measures adopted against the movement, and it has even 
been asserted that the reactionary Empress Dowager is at the 
head of the Boxers. Apparently the immediate danger is past, 
though last week it seemed as though the missions in the vicinity 
of Pekin, including the work of the American Board of Foreign 
Missions and American Methodists and Presbyterians, as well as 
the Church of England, were destined to severe treatment. It is 
also reported that four Belgian engineers have been killed and 
that injury may have been done to English missionaries. Our 
own American Church has no work in the disaffected district. 


Tue strange sight of Populists voting solidly against sub- 
mitting to the people a constitutional amendment empowering 
Congress to regulate, define, or suppress trusts, appeared on 
Friday when the bill looking to that end was defeated, lacking 
88 of receiving the necessary two-thirds vote. Apparently the 
bill was of the kind usually expected on the immediate eve of a 
Presidential campaign, in which the exigencies of the campaign 
. receive more immediate thought than does the enactment of 
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laws. The fact is, the popular hostility to trusts, with which 
both parties are playing, is founded on an abuse of corporate 
combinations rather than on any necessary evils resulting from 
them. Trusts are the logical outcome of a policy of codperation 
which was preached by social reformers a decade past, as the 
desirable substitute for competition in commercial affairs. Cap- 
italists gradually adopted the codperation tenets of the reform- 
ers, until now the latter are bitterly opposed to what is the out- 
come of their own demands. Most political and social questions 
pass through an era of prejudice before they are finally adjusted 
on their own merits, and the trusts problem has now reached 
that era. Some time, when we have passed safely through it, 
and are ready for sensible considerations, we shall see that the 
formation of a trust is a perfectly legitimate phase of commer- 
cial progress, and that the consumer is generally the first and the 
largest beneficiary. There ought, however, to be rigid super- 
vision of such combinations, because there are possibilities of 
abuse by disregarding the legitimate operation of the law of 
demand and supply. Our own opinion is that the remedy for 
the abuse of: trusts is a very simple one, and one easy of enact- © 
ment without constitutional amendment. We would provide 
that where prices are raised to an unreasonable extent, or where 
supply is unreasonably contracted, the President should have the 
power by proclamation to suspend the tariff on goods thus 
affected, if protected by the tariff, when the importation of goods. 
more cheaply produced abroad would quickly restore a normal 
basis of production at home. Indeed the very fact that such 
suspension of the tariff was possible would doubtless effectually 
cure the trust evil, for with the higher prices paid to American 
workmen, the danger of competition with free-imported foreign 
manufactures would be too great for any trust to play the 
dangerous game of unreasonably restricting production or en- 
hancing prices. But such legislation will never be adopted in a 
presidential year, and we must prepare for a campaign in which 
abuse of all trusts and business combinations is only equalled 
by the futility and absurdity of the measures generally suggested 
as remedies. 


Borer sympathizers in Colorado propose to invite the entire 
population of the erstwhile African republics to once more 
assume the role of emigrants and establish themselves in Colo- 
rado, on railroad lands which would be given them free and 
transportation to be repaid on’the instalment plan, So far as 
this may be a genuine effort to supply new homes for agri- 
cultural people in America we should be quite ready to second 
the invitation to the Boers. In order, however, to be consistent 
in their proffered sympathy to the unfortunate federalists over 
“British oppression,” these Colorado friends ought to assure the 
Boer colonists-to-be, that the government of Colorado would be 
at once turned over to them though they would be a minority of 
the population, that the suffrage would be withdrawn from the 
tax-payers of the state, that English would no longer be taught 
in the schools, even among the present inhabitants, that only 
Boers would be permitted to bear'arms, and that religious dis- 
qualifications and religious tests would at once be established in 
the interests of the Dutch Reformed faith. By assurances of 
such enactments, which have been so satisfactory to Boer sym- 
pathizers in America when applied to the South African repub- 
lies, their Colorado friends would prove the reality of their 
sympathy and the good faith back of their invitation. 
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Diocesan Conventions. 


MARYLAND. 


HE 116th annual convention of the Diocese of Maryland as- 

sembled on Wednesday morning, May 30th, in Emmanuel 
Church, Baltimore. The opening service was conducted by Bishop 
Paret, and at its conclusion the Bishop called the convention to order. 
Mr. John T. Mason was elected secretary, and Mr. A. de Russy 
Sappington, assistant secretary. 

The Bishop’s address referred to diocesan missions, of which he 
spoke encouragingly. 

The Bishop referred to the matter of Sunday Schools, to which 
he devoted considerable attention, encouraging higher teaching and 
a graded system by which the interest of the children may be sus- 
tained. 

The afternoon session was taken up by the disctission of the 
constitutional amendments which were proposed. and: adopted at the 


convention last year, and which were referred to this year’s conven) 


tion for ratification. Both were confirmed by the convention. The 
first, concerning the change of the term Bishop Coadjutor when used 
in the constitution, from “Assistant Bishop, was adopted without dis- 
cussion. The second, referring to the amendment changing the 
method of electing a Bishop, requiring the vote of the mia jority of 
all delegates, lay and clerical, entitled to seats in the convention, 
instead of the vote of two-thirds of the delegates present at the con- 
vention, was adopted by a clerical vote of 49 in favor to 31 against it, 
and a vote of the laity of 41 in favor to 21 opposed to it. Many 
strong pleas were made both for and against the amendment. Bishop 
Paret had explained explicitly his position on the subject in his 
annual address. He said he felt confident that the rights of a 
minority and the safeguards for a fair and helpful election will be 
better secured by the proposed change than by the two-thirds rule, 
which has prevailed for the last 117 years. 

The night session was devoted entirely to missionary matters. 
The report of the committee on diocesan missions was presented and 
it was again decided by the convention to appropriate the sum of 
$9,000 for diocesan mission work for the coming year. Addresses 
were made by the Rey. P. F. Hall, the Rev. E. B. Niver, and Mr. 
D, M. Murray. 

The second day’s session opened at 10 o’elock, Archdeacons’ Gray 
and Howden conducting the devotions. The committee on canons 
declared itself unable to report favorably or otherwise on a resolu- 
tion offered by Archdeacon Gray, amending a canon and providing 
“that there shall be a division committee on missions to be composed 
of the Bishop, the Bishop Coadjutor, if any, the four Archdeacons, 
and one clergyman and one layman from each archdenconty, the last 
two to be elected yearly by their respective archdeaconries.” After a 
lengthy discussion, a motion to postpone it for a year was then passed 
and the discussion closed. 

The trustees of Church Charities reported receipts for the year, 
including a balance of $321, amounted to $6,767.26. The balance 
remaining after disbursements is $263.72. 

A slight discussion was aroused by the request of the committee 
on diocesan missions for a continuation of an appropriation from the 
Keerl fund, in addition to the usual appropriation of $9,000 from 
diocesan funds. It was also asked that the committee be assured of 
having the appropriation from the Keerl. fund continued for three 
years. The appropriation, which will amount to about $2,000 for 
the coming year, was granted, and at the same time the promise was 
given of a continuation of an appropriation for the asked-for term 
of years. 

The question was asked-by the Rey. Dr. Hodges in reference to 
the Episcopal Library, as to whether the name of Bishop Whitting- 
ham, the founder, could not be used in some connection with it. 
Bishop Paret in reply stated that Bishop Whittingham had requested 
that the library be known as the Steinecke Library. He also spoke 
of the changes that had been made in the building and announced 
that the library will soon be open for use in, the evening. He an- 
nounced, also, that through the Rey. W. F. Brand, D.D., a portrait 


of Bishop Whittingham had been presented to the library. The 


rooms on the first floor of the building which have been found unsuitable 
for library purposes, Bishop Paret said, will be fitted up, through the 
generosity of a Churchman. of the Diocese as a private np for the 
use of the Bishop. 

Quite a discussion was brought on near the close of the after- 
noon session, by a resolution proposing that a’ committee be appointed 
consisting of the Bishop, two clergymen, and two laymen, to arrange 
for a general meeting’ in the interest of domestic and foreign mis- 
sions on the closing night of the next convention. Bishop Paret 
being opposed to the resolution, asked that his name be withdrawn 
from the committee, and his request was granted. The vote was 
then taken, resulting in- 41 in favor and 34 against the resolution. 
The Bishop then appointed the followjng committee: the Rev. C. C. 
Griffith (author of the resolution), the Rev. Robert H. Paine, Dr. 
W. ©. Kloman, and Mr. D. M. Thomas. : 

: > The’ Standing ‘Committee elected was as follows: the Rev. Dr. 
J. Houston Eccleston, the Rev. Dr. J. S. B. Hodges, the Rev. Dr. Wm: 


M. Dame, the Rev. Dr. Frederick Gibson, the Rev. G. C. Stokes, the 
Rev .W. H. H. Powers, and the Rey. A. C. Powell. 


CHICAGO. 


C HE Annual Convention of the Diocese of Chicago was held in the 
Cathedral May 29th and 30th. At the opening, Holy Com- 
munion was celebrated by the Rt. Rev. C. P. Anderson, Bishop Coad- 
jutor, the Rey. E. A. Larrabee as epistoler, and the Rey. W. C. 
DeWitt as gospeller. The Cathedral choir rendered the music with 
excellent taste. A very impressive sermon on “Prayer” was preached 
by Bishop McLaren. Its importance for the individual and for the 
purposes of Intercession were dwelt upon with the usual forcible 
vigor of the Bishop, who seemed to have experienced its power during 
the last few months of sickness and affliction in his own family. The 
impression left on the congregation was deeply spiritual and uplift- 
ing, and when afterwards in the convention the Rev. P. C. Wolcott 
moved that the Bishop be requested to permit the sermon to be 
printed in the Journal; the motion received the heartfelt support of 
the whole body. 

The convention was organized before lunch. The Rev. Luther 


‘Pardee was re-elected secretary, a position he has filled with great 
credit for many years. Mr. F. F. Ainsworth was re-elected treasurer 


and financial agent. Bishop McLaren presided throughout the ses- 
sions, with the exception of a few occasions, when Bishop Anderson 
took his place. 

After recess the Bishop read his annual address, dwelling spe- 
cially on the opportunities being presented the world over for the 
spread of the Gospel and the work of the Church. - The great nations 
of the world, in exerting their sway and influence over the whole 
earth, are preparing the way for the missionary. All the more need 
therefore for the Church to quicken her energies and to seek by 
earnest prayer a full outpouring of the Pentecostal spirit.” The 
Bishop spoke of the growth of the Diocese and the great help he 
had already received from the devotion and energy of the Bishop 
Coadjutor. 
for him the hearty support of the Diocese, especially in the develop- 
ment of the missionary work. . The Bishop then spoke of the educa- 
tional institutions of the Diocese—the Western Theological Seminary 
and Waterman Hall, the school for girls. He alluded further to the 
various branches of mission work, and in conclusion spoke with deep 
feeling of the late Rev. Dr. Delafield and Mr. C. R. Larrabee, the 
latter having been a devoted worker for many years and giving his 
valuable time as treasurer of the Diocese until compelled to resign 
the office from the pressure of other duties. 

The Rev. E. M. Stires, chairman of the committee of the Board 
of Missions, read the annual report of the Board, dwelling particu- 
larly on the need of continuing the present efficient staff of city 
missionaries. It was feared that the large increase of assessments 
for the support of the Bishop Coadjutor would lessen the pledges for 
Diocesan Missions—$4,000 being added—but when the pledges were 
asked for, the amount nearly equalled that of last year, and the 
parishes yet to be heard from will increase the amount to about 
$10,500.00. This will make an increase over last year’s pledges of at 
least $1,200. : 

The report of the committee on the endowment of the Diocese 
showed that about $40,000 had been taken out in 10-year endowment 
policies. The committee brought in a resolution which created quite 
a discussion, but it was carried unanimously after a few amendments. 
The resolution provided that the income from ‘endowments should be 
credited on the assessment of the parishes obtaining them. 

Reports of Diocesan Institutions and Funds gave a very credit- 
able showing. The work of the. former doing much good among the 
‘sick and needy, and the increase of the latter being encouraging. 
Among these the Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund has increased its capital 
by the addition of $4,000, being now about $70,000. This is due to 
the earnest efforts of a noble and devoted lady who gives both valu- 
able time and generous sums of money to this and other Church work. 

The committee appointed last year to express the sympathy of 
the convention to the family of the late C. R. poe read a bss. 
of noble testimony to his work and worth. 

- ~On Wednesday morning the convention assembled after Matins 
at 10 o’clock. The Rev. P. C. Wolcott, the diocesan trustee of Kenyon 


College, read an excellent report of the work of. that. Institution. 


The Rev. W. C. DeWitt, chairman of the committee on edueation, 
gave an interesting report of the work of the Western Theological 
Seminary and Waterman Hall. The Bishop Coadjutor added that 
wherever he had gone in the Diocese he had found evidences of the 
excellent training given at Waterman Hall by the rector, the Rev. 
Dr. Fleetwood, and his able corps of assistants. The Western The- 


ological Seminary numbers among its Alumni two. Bishops, the Rt. 


Rey. 8. C. Edsall, D,D., and the Rt..Rev. A. L. Williams, D.D. 

The committee on legislation recommended two amendments to 
the canons. One relates to vestrymen and trustees of Church prop- 
erty, requiring that they must be adherents of the Church and also 
providing that no property can be alienated from the Church without 


He again enumerated the duties of the latter and asked , 


q 
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the consent of the Bishop and Standing Committee. The other 
amendment requires that parochial reports must be .sent- to the 
secretary at least ten days before the meeting of the convention. 
Both these were carried unanimously. 

~ An amendment to the Constitution proposed last year by the 
Rey. W. B. Walker and carried, was again proposed for final adoption. 
This changes the meeting of the convention to the Fourth Tuesday in 
May, to avoid having the session on Decoration Day. The amend- 
ment was carried unanimously. The Bishop Coadjutor read the list 
of his visits for Confirmation since his consecration.. The whole 
number of candidates during the year was 1,350, the largest in the 
history of the Diocese. The Rey. J. H. Hopkins, chairman of the 


committee on Church extension, read the report of the committee. 


The growth of the Church is indicated by an increase in Baptisms 
of 142, Confirmation candidates 196, communicants 2,063, Easter com- 
munions made 1,277, Sunday School scholars 942, and offerings 
$80,000.00. In the latter are included payment of debts and mort- 
gages. 

Bishop McLaren read a very interesting letter from the Rey. 
Gustavus Unonius, a former priest of the Diocese, residing in Sweden. 
He is now in his 90th year, was the first graduate of Nashotah and 
the first rector of St. Ansgarius’, our Swedish church. 

In accordance with a motion to send a letter of greeting to Mr. 
Unonius the Bishop appointed the following as a committee for that 
purpose: the Rev. Dr. Locke, the Rev. H. T. Hiester, the Rev. H. 
Lindskog, the Rev. H. Ljostrom, Messrs. G. F. Aryedson, Nels Palm. 

The following elections took place: 

Standing Committee—The Rey. Drs. D. 8. Phillips, F. J. Hall, 
James §. Stone; Messrs. D. B. Lyman, G. S. McReynolds, Edwin 
Walker. 

Board of Equalization—Messrs. Emory Cobb, E. P. Bailey, 8. P. 
Child, Wm. Ritchie. 

Registrar—Rey. F. J. Hall, D.D. 

Rural Deans—Rey. Dr. Locke, Rev. Dr. Fleetwood, Rey. Dr. 
Phillips. 

Delegates to Missionary Council—Rey. M. E. Fawcett, Ph.D., 
Mr. George E. Gooch. 

Trustees of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of 
Illinois—The Rt. Rey. C. P. Anderson, the Rev. E. M. Stires; Messrs. 
D. B. Lyman, A. Ryerson, Q. M. Banks. 

After singing the Gloria in Haxcelsis, and the Benediction, the 
convention adjourned. 


THE NEW MEXICO AND ARIZONA MISSION. 


C HE 8th Annual Convocation of the Missionary.District of Ari- 

zona met in Trinity Church, Phoenix, May 2, 1900. The Con- 
vocation sermon was.preached by the Rey. Frederick T. Bennett, of 
Prescott. The committee on the State of the Church made its report 
by the Rey. E. A. Penick, of Phoenix, as follows: 

“Your Committee on the State of the Church rejoice to be able 
to report that the data before them show that decided progress has 
been made in the onward march of the Church in the District of 
Arizona since the last meeting of our Convocation. 

“It would be impossible for your committee, or any other com- 
mittee, to take the same facts and figures and make a clearer state- 
ment of the situation than that which is made by the Bishop in his 
forcible address, and as this Church doth not believe in works of 
supererogation, we are tempted to quote literally certain portions of 
that address: ‘The statistics of 1900, as compared with those of 
1899, show that there has been an increase of three in our clergy 
and of three organized missions, viz., Christ Church, Jerome; St. 
John’s Church, Globe; and St. Andrew’s Church, Nogales. Baptisms 
have increased from 37 to 95. The number reported confirmed a 
year ago was 34, this year it is 70. There were reported 452 com- 
municants last year, there are 639 this year. Sunday Schools have 
increased from 4 to 7; scholars from 203 to 362. The total offerings 
reported in 1899 were $4,601.46; the total of offerings reported this 
year is $8,774.13. It is a noteworthy fact that there has been an 
increase in every reported item. The total of Baptisms, number con- 
firmed, and contributions, is nearly twice as large this year as last.’ 

“These facts and figures have tongues that speak for themselves, 
but they do not tell the whole story of the work done or the blessings 
vouchsafed. Perhaps the best and most important work in all of our 
missions has been done in such a way as never to be reported by any 
human agency, and only the Spirit of God coming and going ‘where 
He listeth’ shall know of it until the final summing up of things. 
But’if it shall be revealed, and stand the test at the last, that ought 
to suffice to make us labor on without growing weary. 

‘“The most crying need of this corner of the missionary field, as 
your committee reviewed to-day, is for strong, intelligent men, imbued 
with the Spirit of Christ and filled with the Holy Ghost. Sick men 
cannot do this work out here; it is too hard and stubborn for any 
other than robust constitutions. It cannot be done by the visiting 
clergy who come here for a few months during the winter season. 
Nay, the men who shall meet the demands of the mission field in 


_ Arizona, must be men after the order of Christ’s first men; men 


who, for the love of God and humanity, shall be willing to leave the 
flesh pots of the East, not merely for a season, but for an indefinite 
period of time, and come out here and identify themselves with the 
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work, learn its character and needs, adapt themselves to it, and do 
it as the Master and His Church would have it done. 

“On that glad day, when our good and faithful Bishop: bal! be 
able by any means to gather around himi a goodly number of such 
earnest and consecrated men, on that day we believe the solution of 
the Church’s work in Arizona will have been reached, and the fields 
which have been whitening to the harvest will be reaped and the fruit 
now going to waste will be gathered unto life eternal. 

“Until that day your committee has nothing of special import- 
ance to recommend, only they would endorse with strongest emphasis 
the wise and faithful policy now being pursued by the Bishop, and 
pray that God’s blessing thay ever rest upon his self-sacrificing 
labors.” 

Appointments and elections were as follows: 

Standing Committee—The Rey. E. A. Penick, the Rey. Hrederiek 
T. Bennett; Messrs. J. F. Blondy, and J. J. Hawkins. 

Examining Chaplains—The Rev. Messrs. Charles Ferguson and 
E. A. Penick. 

Secretary and Registrar—The Rey. Frederick T. Bennett. 

Treasurer—Mr. N. A. Morford. 

District Secretary of the Woman’s Auxiliary—Miss Elizabeth W. 
Kendrick. 


C HE 8th Annual Convocation of the Missionary District of New 

Mexico met in the Church of the Holy Faith, Santa Fe, Wednes- 
day, May 23d. The sermon at the opening service was preached by 
the Rey. William R. Seaborne, of Gallup. The report of the com- 
mittee on the State of the Church was read by the Rev. Robert 
Renison, chairman: 

“Your committee on the State of the Church have carefully ex- 
amined the Bishop’s address, and beg to submit our report as follows: 

“First, we cannot help noticing the careful and minute attention 
which the Bishop has given to every nook and corner of this vast 
territory, and the precision with whick every~official act and every 
event which touches the interest of the Church in any way has been 
noted; and from the bird’s-eye view which the Bishop has given us of 
the two territories—New Mexico and Arizona—we can only in won- 
der ask, How is it possible for one Bishop to accomplish such an 
amount of work in one year? 

“Secondly, the increase of population, which has been so marked 
during the past ten years, and which from the present outlook prom- 
ises to be still more marked in the succeeding years, calls the Church 
in clarion notes to the missionary duty of lengthening her cords and 
strengthening her stakes. The development of the mining possibili- 
ties of this country and the reputation which New Mexico is making 
for herself in the East, as possessing the best climate in the world for 
health seekers, these two facts alone will undoubtedly lead to a 
gradual influx of people, which will carry with it an increased respon- 
sibility for the Church. To arise to this occasion, the Church in the 
stronger centers will have to do more for themselves in the way of 
self-support. This would enable the Bishop to provide for our breth- 
ren in less favored places, where the Church is still in her infancy. 

“Thirdly, we notice with thankfulness that there has been a 
healthy growth in the various Church activities, and especially in 
that department of our work where the Church’s power and spiritual 
influence are most noticeable; namely, in the number of candidates 
presented for Confirmation, which has been larger than in any pre- 
ceding year in the history of the Missionary District. Increased 
membership is one of the results which followed the outpouring of 
the Spirit on the Day of Pentecost: ‘The Lord added to the Church 
daily such as should be saved.’ We thank God for this healthy sign, 
for all our new communicants are, or ought to be, new soldiers of the 
Cross, added to the great army of the Church militant, and also new 
forces added to the working machinery of the parish or mission of 
which they are members. We are also pleased to notice an increase 
in the number of Sunday School pupils. The Sunday School is the 
nursery of the Church, and any improvement in this direction shows 
a strengthening of our forces and a hopeful sign of the Church’s 
future. 

“Fourthly, that there is no debt on any Chureh property, either 
in New Mexico or Arizona, is a blessing which very few Dioceses 
enjoy. To ‘owe no man anything’ is an apostolic junction to the 
Church as well as to the individual. Debt would be a millstone on 
the neck of any parish or mission, and is always a terrible barrier to 
growth in grace and healthful influence. It is then, we think, a sub- 
ject for pardonable pride and heartfelt thanks to God that this 
Missionary District is free from such an incubus. 

“Fifthly, another very hopeful sign of growth is an increase in 
the sum: total of contributions for the year, which is also the largest- 
in the history of the Missionary District, and greater than last year 
by $1,483.88. Our funds are the Church’s sinews of war, and we are 
happy to notice that during the past year these sinews have been both 
strengthened and multiplied. 

“On the whole, we consider the outlook very helpful, and. if 
growth be the sign of life, our Missionary District certainly possesses 
both strength and vitality.” 

Elections and appointments were as follows: Standing Commit- 
tee—The Rev. M: Cabell Martin, the Rev. George H. Higgins, Mr. L. 
Bradford Prince, Mr. Wyndham Komp.‘ Examining Chaplains—The - 
Rev. M. Cabell Martin, the Rev. George Selby. Members of Mis-- 
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sionary Council—The Rev. Robert Renison and Mr. Arthur Boyle. 
Treasurer of Convocation—Mr. R. J. Pelen. District Secretary of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary—Mrs. Florence M. John. 

The statistics for the Missionary District of New Mexico and 
Arizona for the year ending Easter Monday, 1900, show: Clergy— 
Bishop, 1; Presbyters canonically resident, 14; officiating under 
license, 8; total Presbyters, 22; Deacon canonically resident, 1; total 
of Clergy, 24.. Candidates for Priest’s Orders, 2. Lay Readers, 19. 
Parishes, 2. Organized Missions, 26. Church buildings, 20. Rece- 
tories and mission houses, 5. Hospital, 1. Families, 1,037; individ- 
uals, 3,973; baptized persons, 3,288. Baptisms during the year, 171. 
Confirmed during the year, 150. Present number of communicants, 
1,612. Sunday Schools, 15; teachers, 94; scholars, 865. Total of 
contributions during the year, $18,883.99. : 


SOUTHERN VIRGINIA. 


C HE report that request was to be made to the Council, which 
assembled at St. Paul’s Church, Lynchburg, on Tuesday, May 
29th, for the election of a Bishop Coadjutor, proves to have been in- 
correct. 

Our report of the proceedings of the Council is not at hand as 
we go to press, but this information is received by telegraph. 


CHANGES IN THE HOLY LAND. 


Extracts FROM A LETTER rRoM THE Rey. JoHN WricHt, D.D., 
Recror ofr St. Pauu’s Cuurcu, St. Paut. 


D R. WRIGHT had mentioned that he had made a similar trip 

25 years ago, and added: It took then two days’ travel by 
horse from. Jerusalem to Jaffa; this year I came over the 
same ground in four hours, the train drawn by an American 
locomotive. Population in Jerusalem twenty-five years ago, 
30,000; now 70,000. Then there were two hotels; now, four- 
teen. Two newspapers are published and controlled by 
Jews. Baron Rothschild offered to purchase from the Sultan a 
tract of land in the Jordan valley running from the Sea of 
Galilee to the Dead Sea, sixty miles long, eleven wide, and colon- 
ize it with Jews, offering the full market value of the land. The 
Sultan declared he wants no more Jews in Palestine. I was 
privileged to celebrate the Holy Eucharist on Ash Wednesday 
morning in one of the chapels of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. Three priests of the Greek Church were present. 
The Greeks, Russians, Romanists, Lutherans, and other sects 
maintain hospitals and monasteries, convents, schools and sem- 
inaries, theological and secular. The Anglican Church has a 
church for the Arabs, another for the Jews, and a-third for Eng- 
lish and American Churchmen. St. George’s (Anglican) is the 
finest in Jerusalem. Here Bishop Blyth has gathered around 
him a body of earnest workers and educators. It was con- 
structed by the generous gifts of English and American Church- 
men. The money for the foundation was given by the late ex- 
Goy. Baldwin of Michigan. Cornelius Vanderbilt paid for the 
construction of the tower. The interior appointments are rich 
and costly. The various counties of Ireland furnished the 
many-colored marbles for the pulpit, the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York gave the carved lectern and Bishop’s chair, and 
Queen Victoria presented the elaborately sculptured font. 
Bishop Blyth has added to the church a college and theological 
seminary. 

The future of Jerusalem might be considered most encour- 
aging were it not for the withering influences exerted by the 
Turkish government. Everything and everybody is taxed to a 
ruinous extent. Every fruit-bearing tree is taxed, every garden 
is taxed, and one-tenth of every crop must be given to the gov- 
ernment. A carriage is taxed every timé' it is taken from the 
stable, and three times a year the tax collector calls upon resi- 
dents to contribute towards the maintenance of the Turkish 
army. There can be no permanent prosperity and no progress 
worthy of the name under the present rule. Were the hand of 


Turkey removed, there is every reason to believe that Jerusalem 


would arise and shine as of old. - 


LONDON LETTER. 


URSUANT to a formal announcement in the Times news- 
paper—which caused in Church circles considerable sur- 
prise, as it had been quite generally thought that the Arch- 
bishops had forgotten all about the Reservation hearing last 
summer—the long deferred metropolitical Opinion in re Reser- 
vation for the sick and dying was‘delivered on the feast of SS. 


Philip and James at Lambeth Palace, which is a large, irregu- 


larly built, old-world looking Gothic pile on the bank of the 
Thames, and nearly opposite the Houses of Parliament, and the 
London “inn” of the Archbishops of Canterbury for upwards of 
800 years, ever since Baldwin’s primacy. Whilst the Palace 


library was the scene of the famous Lincoln trial, the late hear- 


ings, both in the matter of incense and Reservation, were held 
in the Guard Room, a less stately apartment than the Library 


(originally Archbishop Juxton’s banqueting hall), but much 


older portion of the Palace, dating back, at any rate, to the time 
of Archbishop Chickele, as it appears by his steward’s accounts. 
Here hang on the walls portraits of all, or most of, the Primates 
since Henry VIII.’s reign, the most famous and interesting ones 
being Holbein’s “Warham,” and Van Dyck’s “Laud”; and there 
is also a portrait of the aristocratic face of Archbishop Arundel, 
whose powerful influence placed Henry of Lancaster on the 
throne as Henry IV. 

On the late important occasion, the Guard Room was 
erowded (admission by ticket) with ladies and clergy, being 
fuller than at the delivery of the Incense Opinion; the diocesan 
Bishops present being their Lordships of Oxford, Rochester, 
and St. Albans, whilst among the more prominent parochial 
clergy was to be seen Fr. Dolling. Such leading laymen, how- 
ever, as Lord Halifax, Mr. Athelstan Riley, and Mr. Birkbeck, 
were conspicuously absent. Contingent “brawling” (an old com- 
mon law offence much revived nowadays) was duly provided 
against by the attendance of a number of constables, whose close 
following of their Graces’ line of argument might have led one 
to infer they were Scotsmen, who are said to be quite numerous 
on the London police force. Their most reverend Lordships of 
Canterbury and York sat on this occasion without any pomp of 
circumstance—thus unlike Archbishop Benson’s usage—hayving 
neither cross nor mitre to symbolize their metropolitical station ; 
and without even a preliminary prayer the Primate opened pro- 
ceedings by bidding his audience “Be seated.” The reading of 
each Opinion—Dr. Temple’s being printed—took about fifteen 
minutes, the audience listening in somewhat anxious silence, 
which was broken at the close by some irrepressible perfervid 
Protestant exclaiming, “Thank God! Protestantism has tri- 
umphed!” as doubtless it had so far as the Opinion was con- 
cerned. By the bye, while the Archbishop of York was reading 
from his manuscript, there occurred rather an amusing episode, 
though probably not to the party of the first part. A certain 
tall clergyman (while standing) had fallen to sleep, and being 
suddenly wakened by his Grace lowering his voice, lost his bal- 
ance and fell backward, his head coming into contact with the 
floor, while his long legs and feet waved wildly about in the air; 
the situation being further aggravated by the crash of a pile of 
hats and sticks which had been in close proximity to the clergy- 
man. Thereupon the aged Primate, who seemed to have been 
dozing, too, while his brother of York was reading, slowly opened 
one eye, which, however, soon closed again, while the northern 
Primate paused and looked about the rooom, as fully expecting 
that the disturbance had been caused by John Kensit. The 
Lambeth Opinion has been received by the English daily press, 
which may be said to be Protestant almost en bloc, with extreme 
gusto, and just as though the two Primates were both authorized 
and infallible exponents of the ecclesiastical law of England. 
This unanimity of Press sentiment seems to have greatly im- 
pressed Mr. Walsh, author of the notorious History of the 
Oxford Movement, who thinks it will show the Bishops that 
“public opinion will be at their backs if they will enforce the 
Opinion.” The Globe, the oldest evening newspaper in London, 
and a representative organ of the “safe” type of Churchmanship, 
entertains the hope and belief “that the great mass of High 
Church clergy will have the good sense to obey without protest 
the decision,” for it thinks that there is nothing therein “which 
can offend any properly constituted mind.” The Daily News, 
which is violently Nonconformist and always hysterical about 
Church matters, though hauling the Archbishops over the coals 


for setting up a “sham court” and for exercising “a tawdry piece © 
of ecclesiastical. authority,” warmly commends their logic and . 
In confusing the tenet of Transub- 

stantiation with the Catholic doctrine of the Real Presence, its ~ 


conclusion in the premises. 


leader-writer boldly affirms that the practice of Reservation for 


the sick is incompatible with the teaching of the Prayer Book, 


and then proceeds to quote the “Black Rubric,” which he thinks 
any Dissenter would be prepared to accept, being evidently un- 
aware of the fact that it was very unsatisfactory to so thorough- 
going a Protestant as Bishop Burnet, who tried to keep it out of 
the revision in 1661; after as good a Catholic as Bishop Gun- 


ning had carefully revised its phraseology from Calvinism taint. . 
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The Times newspaper, which still clings to the old-fashioned 
_Whiggish theory of Church and State, and whose leaders on 
Church questions are supposed to be written, or at any rate, 
inspired, by a certain well-known Broad Church West End 
Vicar, though admitting that the Lambeth “tribunal” was in a 
sense “informal and possessed of no legal power to enforce its 
decisions,” entertained the opinion that their Graces had inter- 
preted Church law “as ninety-nine out of every hundred impar- 
tial persons would interpret it,’ which really is not a very con- 
vincing proposition, for it simply is another way of saying that 
the man in the street is thoroughly competent to interpret 
Church law. The Times seriously tells us that the alleged anti- 
Reservation rubric appended to the Eucharistic office was placed 
there “chiefly, no doubt, to check the superstitious acts’ of wor- 
ship which, as the Primate points out, were a stronghold of 
superstitious doctrine,” which statement surely is nothing but a 
figment of the writer’s brain, for all students of Prayer Book 
history know that the rubric in question was appointed to the 
office expressly and solely to “check” a profane Puritan practice, 
based upon a wholly un-Catholic conception of the Blessed 
Eucharist. Turning now to a perusal of the weekly Press, we 
are informed by the Spectator, which, since the death of its 
accomplished editor, Mr. Hutton, has ceased to be in sympathy 
with the Catholic movement, that the question of the legality 
of Reservation ought to be considered closed by the Opinion, 
inasmuch as the two Primates have a right to lay down the law, 
and that both Bishops and clergy have nothing to do now but to 
submit, which is obviously a position verging on papalism. The 
Church Review's advice ad clerum (sit still, go on quietly as 
you are Let us be very quick, but very firm. Act 
by simply going on”) is considered by the Spectator as “rash and 
ill-considered,” and should such advice be followed, “the result 
will be the greatest blow that the Anglican episcopal system has 
received in the course of the last four hundred years.”* The 
Saturday Review, which professes to have the mind of what it 
calls “a reasonable Anglican,” doubts that the Opinion will be 
able to stop Reservation, and though accepting it in the nature 
of a “decision,” seems to approve of some restricted practise of 
Reservation. Thus in our survey of Press opinion, we have not 
found much else than either gross ignorance or amatuerish and 
erude knowledge, but in the columns of the Pilot, which (though 
started only in March last) ranks par excellence among’ the 
weekly reviews, we meet at last with sound learning and sanity 
of thought, and with a judicious treatment of the present 
strained ecclesiastical situation. In its able and acute criticism 
on the Lambeth Opinion, the Pilot regrets the ne taken by the 
Primate: “He might have said that, finding himself face to face 
with two inconsistent duties—the duty of obeying what he holds 
that the letter of the law says, and the duty of making provision 
for needs and circumstances not in existence when the law was 
made—he preferred to give no opinion at all,” which conclusion 
would have made for the peace of the Church. Taking the 
Opinion, however,as it now stands, its authority, the Pilot says, 
is no more and no less than that of the Incense Opinion. The 
Bishops are free to take or to leave it, which is in no sense a 
command to them. In case a priest should be commanded by his 
Bishop to discontinue Reservation, “he is bound to consider the 
dying parishioner as well as the living Bishop, and we shall not 


blame him if he decides that in such a case it is the dying parish- 


ioner that has the first claim on him.” When the Piloé turns 
from the Primates’ conclusion to the reasons upon which it is 
based, it expresses much surprise that his Grace should part 
company with “all modern commentators on the articles.” “The 
words of the. article,” it says, “have to be construed strictly, 
and a comparison with the contemporary statements of foreign 
reformers shows what very different language would have been 
used if the object of its-framers had been to condemn Reserva- 
tion altogether.” The Church Times and the Church Review 
reject, of course, the Opinion, whilst the Guardian, which under 
its new editor is most lamb-like in submission to the Archbish- 
ops, though maintaining that “the decision ought to be loyally 
accepted and complied with whenever compliance is requested by 
the Bishop of a Diocese,” has the courage to say that it hopes 
“an earnest effort will be made to secure some alteration in the 
rule of the Church.” The Record, Rock, and English Church- 
man, all extremely partizan organs of, Protestantism under the 
Establishment, are naturally elated over the Opinion, and are 
quite sanguine that the tide has already begun to run flood 
against the “sacerdotalists.” As to the press organs of the 
» Anglo-Roman schism, they, too, have been quite full of the 
Opinion, more particularly the (Roman)! Catholic Times, which 
thinks the “dispute resolves itself into the question, whether 
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Anglicans are to accept or reject what are called the ‘Reforma- 
tion’ principles.” Although more in sympathy with the Catho- 
lic Revival than with the Protestant agitation, yet it expresses a 
feeling of “pain and regret that the High Church party should 
not seek continuity and correct doctrine where they are truly to 
be found,” which is precisely what Anglican Catholics already 
possess in their holy mother the Church of England. 
J. G. HAL. 


COMMENCEMENT AT THE GENERAL THEOLOG- 
ICAL SEMINARY. 


HE General Seminary commencement this year possessed 

unusual interest because of the opening of Hoffman and 
Eigenbrodt Halls, and of the placing of the beautiful bronze 
doors at the main entrance of Good Shepherd Chapel. On Sat- 
urday afternoon, May 26, the new buildings were opened for, 
inspection, and there was tea at five. In spite of rain a large 
company gathered to admire especially the refectory. Dean 
Hoffman stood in the centre of the great room and shook hands 
with friends of the Seminary, among whom were many ladies. 
The two new halls are located at the north-west corner of the 


tT. S. 


NEW BRONZE DOORS, GOOD SHEPHERD CHAPEL, G. 


quadrangle, the refectory windows of Hoffman Hall looking out 
into Twenty-first Street. On the main floor is the gymnasium, 
and on the second the refectory. The features of the latter are 
a fine baleony at the eastern end and a. fine fireplace at the 
western. 

The one south window, opening into the quadrangle, is a 
large one which shows the coats of arms of the thirteen Dioceses 
which joined in the founding of the Seminary. Eigenbrodt 
Hall is named in honor of the Rev. Dr. William Eigenbrodt, a 
benefactor, and is a dormitory. The architecture of both build- 
ings is what Bishop Potter, in one of his addresses in connection 
with Commencement, called academic, and the material dark red 
brick and brown stone. The woodwork is oak. The eastern end 
of Hoffman Hall is left rough, like part of the west side of Good 
Shepherd Chapel, Dean Hoffman explaining in one of his ad- 
dresses that within a few years buildings would fill the space. . 

The new bronze doors, by Rhind, are praised by all. Owing 
to strikes of the workmen only the west door could be opened. 
The east one was in place, but*the tympanum within the arch 
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was filled in temporarily with a plaster mould. Two scenes in 
the life of our Lord are given on each of the four. doors. '- 

The Bishop of Long Island preached the baccalaureate ser- 
mon in the chapel on Monday evening. His theme was the same 
as that of his recent Diocesan Convention: address. He plead 
for sound teaching and sound practice, and pointed the gradu- 
ates to the fact that nothing is more dangerous to truth’s accept- 
ance than the falsehood, plain or implied, of those who, more 
than all others, are supposed-to stand for the truth. 

Preceding: the usual graduation. exercises on Decoration 
Day morning, Hoffman and Eigenbrodt Halls were formally 
dedicated. Prayers were.said by. Bishop. Potter, and Bishop 
Scarborough of New Jersey assisted in the service. There were 


present also the Bishops of Pittsburgh, Western New York, 


Delaware, and Central Pennsylvania, besides a large number of 
clergy. The service concluded, ‘the procession went to the 


In the chapel 
This was an appreci- 
ation of Dean Hoffman and his work in and for the Seminary. 
The rector of Trinity related the story of the Seminary’s remark- 
able development during the last two decades, pointing out its 
meagre poverty then, and its splendid financial strength and 


chapel, making in doing so a picturesque sight. 
the Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix gave the address. 


material equipment now. He gave the praise where it’ properly 
belongs. Nothing could have been in better taste than his ex- 
quisitely chosen words of commendation, and never were similar 
words spoken at a more apt time, or gave delight and satisfaction 
to more appreciative listeners. 


At the alumni dinner in the new refectory that afternoon 


Dean Hoffman, addressing a company which completely filled: 


the great room, made a slight reference to what the rector of 
Trinity Church had said, adding that while he had been able, 
with God’s help, to do much for the Seminary, the credit was not 
all his. He said he had been much helped by loyal trustees, by 
an always loyal faculty, and by priests of the American Church, 
alumni ofthe Seminary and others alike, who appreciated in a 


. 
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broad way what it was sought to accomplish. He spoke of the” 
Seminary having never been a penny in debt in the last twenty _ 
years, and said that much success was due to the fact that the’ 
Buildings were not put up. 
haphazard, to meet present needs, but upon a scheme compre- 
hensive because it realized the needs of the years to come. If: 
great things had been accomplished it was in part because much » 
Plan to build big, and progressive people’ 
He intimated that two or three: 


work had been done upon a plan. 


had been asked for. 
will help you to build big. 
additional buildings might soon be erected. 


Bishop Potter, who followed the Dean, said the older men’ 


envied the younger ones for having so many more advantages; 
among them those at this Seminary. ‘The first eleven years of 


his priesthood, spent in Central Pennsylvania, he kept a horse’ 
Referring to the gymnasium he said ° 


and groomed it himself. 
the Church wants men whose bodies are vigorous. In closing he 
paid a tribute to the wife of the Dean, and 
pointing to the portraits on the walls, pro- 


be chairman, to place among them the por- 
trait of Mrs. Hoffman. " 


Other 
Amringe of Columbia, the Rev. Dr. Van de 


Rey. Dr. W. W. Battershall. 

Fronting the balcony and having the 
national colors for background was a large 
portrait of Bishop Potter, and a similar 
sized portrait of Dean Hoffman hung over 


Bishop Seabury’s portrait, larger than 
those about it, is hung permanently on the 
left, near the south window. 


THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
G, Tass 


this year on Tuesday, May 29th, was 


and was attended by a larger number than 
for many years. At the business meeting 
held in Sherred Hall, the Association re-’ 
turned to its ancient custom and elected as’ 
its President the Rt. Rev. W. D. Walker,’ 
D.D., Bishop of Western New York. 

The meeting was most harmonious” 
from beginning to end, and full of enthu- 
siasm and spirit. 

At 12 o’clock the members repaired to 
the Seminary chapel, where they listened to” 
an admirable essay by the Rev. L. T. Cole, 
Ph.D., Warden of St. Stephen’s College, 
his subject being “The Facts of the Christ- 
ian Life as data for Science.” 
ists entered the chapel preceded by the 


gowns and hoods, which lent dignity to the. 
occasion. 

At 2p. ., the social re-union took place 
at Flouret’s Cafe, Fifth Ave., which was 
very largely attended, and by unanimous’ 
consent declared to have been one of the most enjoyable. The 
presiding officer was the genial rector of St. Andrew’s, Harlem, 
Rev. Dr. Van De Water, who is the first Vice President elected, 
and who presided with grace and dignity. The committee of 
arrangements had provided this year as an experiment, for the 
special speakers on assigned topics, which proved most accept- 
able to all. These were as follows: 1st.—Scholarship in the 
Ministry, Rt: Rev. H. C. Potter, D.D., LL.D. 2nd.—Personal’ 
Liberty and Canonical Obligation, Rev. J. L. Parks, D.D., Cal-: 

vary Church, New York. 
Olmsted, D.D., St. Asaph’s, Bala, Pa. 4th—Work and Wor- 
ship, Rev. J. C. Jones, Ph.D., St. Mary’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Members of the faculty ioe the Seminary and several of the’ 
graduating class were the invited guests of the occasion. 

The Alumni of the Seminary now number upwards of éight’ 
hundred presbyters of the Church and count among them 22° 
Bishops. The honor of belonging to’such an illustrious com-: 
pany is by no means small. The executive committee are ex- 
erting their best efforts to secure the codperation of all the’ 


posed a committee, of which he offered to ' 


speakers included Prof. Van 


Water, the Rev. Dr. CO. T. Olmsted, and the — 


the fireplace at the west end of the hall. - 


C HE meeting of the Alumni Association 


one of the most successful in its history ’ 


The essay- 


whole Executive Committee in academic ~ 


3d.—The Ideal Priest, Rev. 0. S._ 
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Alumni and ask for the renewal of membership from those who 
- at present are not among its active members. 


Of those who in the past year have been called to their rest 
in Paradise two honored names call for special mention, that of 


the honored President, Rev. Maunsell Van Rensselaer, D.D., 


LL.D., and the Rey.-8. M. Haskins, D.D. 
The officers for the Association for the ensuing year are: 
President, Rt. Rev. W. D. Walker, D.D.; Vice-Presidents 


~~ elected? Ist, Rev: G.“R. Van De Water, D-D.; 2nd, Rev. F. D. 


: i 


‘De 


having at the time a debt of $24,000 upon it. 


HOFFMAN AND EIGENBRODT HALLS, G. T. S., 


FROM QUADRANGLE, 


t- 
“Van Kleeck, D.D.; 3rd, Rev. Jos. Carey, D.D.; 4th, Rev. W. W. 


Battershall, D.D.; 5th, Rev. C. C. Edmunds; 6th, Rev. C. F. J. 
Wrigley. Treasurer, Rey. Alban* Richey, M.A.; Cor. See’y, Rev. 
J. Nevitt Steele, Mus. Doc., Recording Sec’y, Rev. John Keller; 
Necrologist, Rev. W. R. Thomas, D.D. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


HURSDAY, May 31, the Bishop of the Diocesé consecrated 
Trinity Church, Sing Sing, the Rev. G. W. Ferguson, rector. 


‘The first sermon, a historical one, was preached by the Rev. 
‘Clarence Buel, who was the first and only rector of the parish 


to precede the present one, who has been in charge since 1872. 
Other clergy present included Archdeacons Van Kleeck and 
Thomas, the Rey. Dr. Thomas R. Harris, the Rev. Dr. C. M. 
Niles, the Rey. Dr. D. Parker Morgan, the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Richey, and the Rey. Messrs. Lewis of Peekskill and Lyon of 
Yonkers. After the service a collation was served at the rec- 
tory. : 
Trinity was an offspring of St. Paul’s, the older parish of 
Sing Sing, and in it worships a large and influential congrega- 
tion. The present structure was opened late in December, 1891, 
Now it is clear 
and the property stands at a value of fully $75,000. 

On Whitsunday afternoon a new mission was started in 
Bronx Borough and named The Atonement. It is under the 
Archdeacon of New York, but in active charge of the Lay Help- 
ers of the Brotherhood. The meeting place is a store room, in 
the fitting up of which, local organizations in Zion and St. Tim- 
othy and the Heavenly Rest parishes lent material help. No 
other religious work of any kind is in the neighborhood. An- 
other new mission, under the same charge, is to be opened in 
- Bedford Park, in the same borough, two weeks hence. 

News of the death of the tee. Charles Higbee, of New 


‘Rochelle, which occurred in the City of Mexico in January, has 
just been received here by way of the State Department at 


Washington. He left his New Rochelle home some time since 
for a journey South, and his family was unable to learn of his 
movements. He was ordered deacon by Bishop Alonzo Potter in 
1863 and for many years was rector of Christ Church, Pelham. 
Ten years ago he resigned because of deafness, and since then 
has travelled much. A widow and three daughters survive him. 

The Rev. Cornelius L. Twing, for fifteen years rector of 
_ Calvary Church, Brooklyn, celebrated the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of his ordination in a series of meetings and services which 
began on the last Sunday in May and continued several days 


ra » Jef jast week. Previous to his work in Calvary he was at St. 


ge that congregation took part in the late rejoicings. 


_ Thomas’ in Bushwick Avenue for ten years, and many members 
On the 
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_ history of Christ Church and Chapel, Brooklyn. 
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-frem the labors which God has enabled him to perform. In the 


afternoon nearly three hundred Knights Templar attended and 
paid their fellow Mason honor. The Acting Grand Commander 
of New York presided, and addresses were made by the Rev. 
Warren C. Hubbard and the Rev. Henry M. Barbour. The 
rector was presented with -a keystone, the stone of which came, 
it was said, from the site of King Solomon’s temple. At the 
eyening service the sermon was delivered by the Rey. Dr. Lind- 
say Parker. 

During the week the Rev. Mr. Twing was presented with a 
earved desk and silver inkstand from the nurses m Kings’ 
County Hospital, of which he has been chaplain for above twen- 
ty-one years. In giving figures of his work in the two parishes 
of St. Thomas and Calvary he said he had baptized in the quar- 
ter century a total of 1,838, and had raised a total of nearly 
$70,000. In his sermon he said that there are in Brooklyn 
to-day only three reetors who held that relation twenty-five years 
ago, namely, the Rey. Dr. Homer at St. James, the Rey. Dr 
Bacchus at the Incarnation, and the Rev. Dr. Roche at St. 
Mark’s. 

The Sunday after Ascension was a red letter day in the 
The Bishop 
of the Diocese was present and consecrated the new chapel, 
located on Wolcott Street near Van Brunt, a mile or more from 
the mother church and in the midst of a populous neighborhood 
familiarly called Red Hook. He was also the celebrant at the 
Holy Communion which followed. Those who took part in the 
service were the rector, the Rev. A. B. Kinsolving; the Rev. 
Robert Rodgers, of the Good Shepherd, but for four years vicar 
of the chapel; and the Rev. G. C. Groves, Jr., who has been 
vicar since last January. The sermon was delivered by the 
former vicar. 

Nine years ago, a little more than a year after the coming 
of the present rector, a Sunday School and parish building was 
opened on Sullivan Street, at a cost with equipment of more 
than $25,000. The Sunday School of the mission, which has 
now been established for thirty years, had hitherto met in the 
basement of the old chapel, and numbered about 500. To-day 
the infant class alone is as large as that, the whole school num- 
bering about 1,000. In January a year ago a structural defect 
in the old chapel necessitated its being torn down. The rector 


CHRIST CHAPEL, RED HOOK, N. Y, 


and vestry of Christ Church took hold of the situation, and the 
result of their fifteen months’ work is remarkable. A beautiful 
and Churchly building:has been put up, which seats about 500, 


‘and which cost, with its equipment, $31,000. Under the leader- 


ship of Mr. Kinsolving, Christ Church raised $23,000, and the 


‘chapel congregation $6,000. In other words, a chapel located in 
‘the heart of a populous and needy section, where work has been 
‘earried on for three decades, ‘has been erected and paid for inside 
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of fifteen months; a record not often excelled. The congrega- 
tion used the chapel for the first time on Easter Day. 

The Church Temperance Society opened its Squirrel Inn 
on the Tuesday preceding Whitsunday. Bishop Potter presided, 
and the secretary, Mr. Robert Graham, explained the purpose of 
the Inn. The Society, he said, believes in a substitute for the 
saloon. Mrs. W. H. Bradford, a member of Grace parish, gives 
the building in the Bowery near Grand Street, rent free for five 


years, and about $18,000 have been raised for improvements. - 


Not all of this sum has been expended, for the entire plan could 
not be carried out. The first floor has been made a restaurant, 
and the second a reading room. Everything is as neat as a 


READING ROOM—SQUIRREL INN. 


pin; a place better than similar ones around it. Bishop Potter 
said in his address he believed that if the best of everything for 
the price were given, the place could be made to pay. He men- 
tioned the social element of the saloon, and also the fact that 
coffee taverns in England pay and are saloon substitutes. He 
warned those in charge not to overdo the religious side of the 
work, and said there are times for eating and times for praying. 
Bishop Coleman, of Delaware, and the Rev. Dr. Huntington, of 
Grace Church, spoke, and the Rev. James E. Freeman, of Yon- 
kers, told of the success of Hollywood Inn in that city. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK. 


A CONFERENCE ON THE SuBJEcT IN New York. 


HE. erypt of the new Cathedral was filled with clergy and 
Sunday School superintendents and teachers on May 28 at 
meetings of the Sunday School Commission called by the Bishop 
of the Diocese. The conference began with a celebration of the 
Holy Communion at eleven. The Bishop was celebrant, and 
priests assisting were Archdeacons Van Kleeck and Thomas, the 
Rey. Dr. G. F. Nelson, and the Rey. Messrs Harrower and 
Bradner. In a brief charge on the subject of the Sunday 
School, Bishop Potter confined himself to the duty of the Church 
as the instructor of her children, spoke of the general purposes 
of the Commission, and expressed himself confident of what 
might be accomplished in the near future for the uplifting and 
improvement of religious instruction. 

After’luncheon, the Bishop presiding, the Rev. W. W. 
Smith, M.D., the secretary of the Commission, gave a report to 
date, in which he mentioned the facts, first that an admittedly 
imperfect system of Bible instruction in Church schools is not 
complained against, and second, that the work of the Commis- 
sion is and has been the stirring up in the minds of parents of 
a desire for something better. He mentioned the three courses 
of lectures given during the year, in St. Bartholomew’s, Grace 
Chantry, and the Incarnation, and said that so far as records 
of attendance were complete, 775 persons had attended one or 
more of the lectures. An outline of future plans of the Com- 
mission he gave as follows: a model curriculum; model text 
books; teachers’ training courses; inspection and examination; 
institutes; text book and lesson supplies; and concluded by ask- 
ing the special favor of codperation by all clergy, superintend- 
ents, and Sunday School workers. 

The Rey. Dr. Rainsford, an announced speaker on the res- 
ponsibility of the Church for a standard of instruction, was 
absent through illness, but the Rey. Dr. Van de Water, speaking 
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on the topic, explained the lack of rubrics in the Prayer Book 
upon the subject of Sunday Schools, pointing out former con- 
ditions of general Bible instruction in day schools and in the 
household through family prayers. ‘Times have changed. Sun- 
day Schools were started for the children of the poor, because in 
that day children of the well-to-do did not need them. Now 
family altars are few, and as for Bible instruction in colleges, 
the lack of it is disgraceful. He said that preachers of former 


days could mention’ Bible men and-women without. stopping to. 


explain who they were. Now, if Melchizedek, Hosea, or even 
Elisha are named, it is needful to say who these persons were. 
The result is a long sermon, and complaints that the Rey. So- 
and-so, when he gets started, never knows enough to quit. Sun- 
day schools of the Diocese ought to furnish one-half the Con- 
firmation class membership. He recommended a short service, 


allowing the whole of the hour for instruction, and pointed out — 


the value of taking children into the church itself and there 
haying a service especially for them—evening prayer cut down 
to fifteen minutes, and a sermon of five minutes. 

The Rev. Dr. Walpole Warren mentioned the value of 
inspectors, saying he was himself an inspector ufder the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, and saying that Bishop Potter had it in his 
power to stimulate the work, for parents and teachers would see 


to it that children in their charge were not reported to, the : 
‘The incentive, the. Spur, 


Bishop as being below the standard. 
thus provided, the clergy and people would do the rest. 


The Bishop replied that he was glad to learn he possessed - / 
such an unused power, and referred to the vergers who were then __ 


trying to find vacant chairs here and there for late comers, to 


prove that, according to Dr. Warren, he had but to act, the brat 9 


clergy and laity showing by their presence their interest and 
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enthusiasm. The Rey. Dr. Niles of Sing Sing, said that three- — 


fourths of the convicts in Sing Sing prison gave as reason for 
the downfall the lack of early religious training. He urged 


dogmatic teaching; the giving of the children the fundamentals © 


of Christian belief. 
The Rey. Mr. Harrower, President of the Commission, said 


that so far as he knew no theological seminary had.a chair in ~ 


pedagogy, and he quoted Luther’s statement that no school 
ought to be manned by an untrained teacher, adding that what 
was true in Luther’s time is ten times more true to-day. He 


asked what graduate of a seminary is able to enter an examina- — 


tion for the headmastership of a public school where five hun- 
dred children are taught, with any chance of success. Yet the 


-graduate is likely to come, through a less careful course, to be 


headmaster in the instruction of that number of children. He ~ 


appealed for a change by those who manage our seminaries. 

In mapping out a course of Sunday School instruction, the 
Rey. Dr. H. H. Oberly, of Christ Church, Elizabeth, said the 
average life of the pupil was four years, and that each pupil 


averaged, under the most favorable conditions, forty sessions _ 


of one hour each. Under such conditions too much ought not 
to be attempted. Instead of a school of classes and teachers he 
favored a general catechetical class. in which the curriculum is 
the very foundations of the Church instruction, the Creed, the 


Lord’s Prayer and Commandments, the school to become what 


might be called a permanent Confirmation class. 

The Rev. Arthur W. Shaw, rector of a small parish in a 
mountain town of the state, outlined conditions at home, but 
emphasized the possible close sympathy and work of the rector 
and the public school teachers, without ever taking the Church 
into the educational system. He said the day school needs the 
spirit of the Church, and the Church the method of the day 
school. Other speakers of the afternoon were Archdeacon 


Thomas, Archdeacon Van Kleeck, the Rev. A. L. Wood, and the © 


Rey. John W. Buckmaster. 

An eyening session was held in St. Michael’s parish ence 
when Mr. Henry H. Pike, superintendent of the St. George’s 
School, spoke of schools in charge of laymen, and said that 
superintendents should be selected solely to superintend, without. 
any regard to their teaching ability. If order and system were 
lacking it would be the best teachers :who- would first make 
excuses for giving up their classes. The superintendent ought 


to stand next the rector; curates who ¢ome and go should, if 


they help in the school at all, do so:as teachers. The Rey. Dr. 


Greer, who closed the discussion, advocated a Teachers’ Normal — 


Institute for the Diocese, and offered to become one of the 
founders of such an institution. He thought we ought to stop 
playing at Sunday School. 


A few above one thousand Sunday School tencheee landyinun 
officers attended the three sessions of the day, about one hundred 


of them clergy. 
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CHURCH CONSECRATED AT PASADENA. 
LL SAINTS’ CHURCH, Pasadena, Calif. (Rev. Wm. Mae- 


Cormack, rector), was consecrated on the Sunday after 
Ascension Day, May 27. Punctually at the hour set, 10:45 a. M., 
the Bishop, the Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, D.D., preceded by 
the clergy present, proceeded to the main entrance, where they 


“were met from within by the members of the vestry. The large 


vested. choir of women, men, and boys had already taken their 
places in silence in the choir seats. The Bishop, leading the 
clergy and the vestrymen up the main passageway, advanced to 
the altar, repeating with the clergy alternate verses of the 24th 
Psalm. 

The Instrument of Donation was presented to the Bishop 
‘by Dr. J. M. Radebaugh, who had been Senior Warden from the 
first organization of All Saints’ , in 1882, until 1897. The Sen- 
tence of Consecration was read by the Rev. Wm. MacCormack, 
who has been rector since January, 1898, to whose successful 
work is largely due the removal of the debt, and the present 


- prosperous financial condition of the parish. 


Morning prayer was said by the Rev. Nelson Saunders, the 


ALL SAINTS 


lessons being read by the Rev. Henderson Judd and the Rev. D. 
F. Mackenzie, The Bishop was celebrant, the Rev. W. D. U. 


' Shearman being epistoler and the Venerable Archdeacon Trew, . 


gospeller. A very beautiful sermon was preached by the Rey. 
M. C. Dotten, rector of All Saints’, Riverside. 

Barnby’s anthem, “Awake up my Glory,” was sung admir- 
ably as an Introit; and Handel’s “Trust in the Lord,” as an 


_ offertorium. 


After the service the Bishop and clergy, and visitors from 


other parishes, were entertained at luncheon in the beautiful 


parish hall by the Woman’s Guild. During the luncheon in- 
formal addresses of congratulation were made by the Bishop, 
Venerable Archdeacon Trew, the Rev. Dr. Dotten, and Mr. Geo. 
W. Parson, replies being made by the rector, the Senior Warden, 


Mr. Henry G. Reynolds, and Mr. J. Bakewell Phillips. 


The first service of the Church in Pasadena was held in a 
school room on the afternoon: of the last Sunday in October, 
1882, by the Rev. A. G. L. Trew, the rector of the only church 
at that time in the San Gabriel Valley—the Church of the 
Saviour, near the old Spanish Mission San Gabriel. 

The population of Pasadena was then about 600, of whom 
‘six were communicants of the Church. The congregation grew 
rapidly, and hired a hall; and in February, 1883, it was or- 
ganized by Bishop Kip as ‘All Saints’ Mission, Dr. J. M. Rade- 
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baugh being appointed Warden. 


“paid for. 
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In 1884 the Rev. A. W. Mac- 
nab became Dr. Trew’s assistant, and was put in charge of the 
Pasadena Mission, which steadily increased in strength. In 
1885 a small church was built, the first service within it being 
held on Easter Day. Mr. Macnab, returning to Canada, was 
sueceeded by the Rev. Alfred Fletcher, who kept up the good 
work. In the summer of 1886 the mission developed into a self- 
supporting and independent parish, and the Rey. J. D. H. 
Browne became the first rector. With the rapid growth of the 
town the congregation multiplied, until the number of the com- 
municants was greater than the number of seats in the church. 
A new church became a necessity, and the designs for the present 
beautiful building, estimated to cost $25,000, were adopted. 
Subseriptions for nearly the whole amount were received, and 
the contract was given out. The cornerstone was laid on Sept. 
6th, 1888; and on March 10th, 1889, the first service within its 
walls was held, the sermon being preached by the Rey. Dr. Trew. 

Early in Mr. Browne’s incumbency a rectory was built and 
Then, owing to business losses, some of the large sub- 


seribers to the church building fund were unable to meet their 
subseriptions, and the church remained in an unfinished condi- 


CHURCH, PASADENA, CALIF. 


tion, The Rev. Mr. Browne resigning, because of an impaired 
throat, was followed by the Rev. G. A. Ottmann, the Rev. Wyllys 
Hall, and the Rey. Haskett Smith. Under the last named funds 
were subscribed for the completion of the interior, gradual pro- 
gress towards this having been made by the previous rectors. 
The tower and spire are yet unbuilt. 

The Rey. Wm. MacCormack became rector in January, 
1898. The success of his rectorship is witnessed in many ways. 
A few months ago the equipment of the parish was completed 
by the erection of an excellent parish house. At Easter, a move- 
ment set on foot some time back, paid off the last remainder of 
the debt on the church building, amounting to about $2,000. 

* Pasadena has now grown from a little rural settlement in 


“1882, to a city of 12,000 people, famous all over the continent 


for its superb climate, the beauty of its surroundings, and. its 
elegant homes. In the winter months it is thronged with tour- 
ists from all parts of the world. All Saints’ has become one of 
the strongest parishes in the Diocese of Los Angeles. 


A story goes that at a dinner where the Bishop of Chichester 
was a guest, another Bishop was telling how, after one of his sermons, 
the alms-bags were choked with the offerings, and ladies took off their 
jewels to give to the collection. In the silence which followed the 
Bishop of Chichester asked, in a stage whisper, “Could you lend me 
that sermon?” 
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FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF A PARISH. 


C HE parish of Trinity Church, Norwich, Conn., celebrated its 
50th anniversary on Tuesday, May 22nd. There was a 
morning service at which the Holy Communion was’ celebrated 
by the Rev. John Vaughn Lewis, D.D., assisted by the Rev. S. O. 
Seymour, D.D., both of whom are former rectors of the parish. 
In the evening there was a service of jubilation at which the 
Bishop and many of the diocesan clergy were present, as well as 
all the living former rectors of the parish with one exception. 


The Living Church. Thee 


Church. The next speaker was the Rev. W. W. Silvester, D.D., 
who accepted the charge of the parish while in deacon’s orders 
in 1868, being advanced to the priesthood during the next year. 


JuNE 9, 1900°— : 


Next came the Rey. 8. O. Seymour, D.D., who had many inci- _ 


dents to recall, and who remarked that the date of the celebra- 
tion was the 38th anniversary of his own ordination to the 
priesthood. <A letter was read from the Rev. Edward H. Jewett, 
D.D., also a former rector of the parish and now professor at 
the General Theological Seminary. The final speaker was the 
Rey. E. B. Schmitt, the predecessor in the parish of the present 


SUCCESSION OF RECTORS—TRINITY CHURCH, NORWICH, CONN. 


The present rector, the Rev. J. Eldred Brown, with others of the 
clergy, intoned the service. The Bishop administered Confirma- 
tion and also made an address of congratulation. The several 
former rectors present were then introduced, each making appro- 
priate remarks. The first was the Rev. Edward O. Flagg, D.D., 
now of New York, who was the first rector of the parish, and who 
remarked on the coincidence that the 50th anniversary of the 
parish was also the 50th anniversary of his own ordination to the 
priesthood. He recalled the early founders and parishioners of 
Trinity Church. The Rev. John Vaughn Lewis, D.D., followed, 
speaking of himself as the youngest rector ever called to Trinity 


rector. 
Paddock, D.D., afterward Bishop of Massachusetts, the Rev. 
Giles A. Easton, and the Rev. Andrew Mackie. 

At the morning service on the Sunday before the celebration 
a historical sketch of the parish was read by the rector. Trinity 
Church is an offshoot of Christ Church in the same city. The 
present edifice was erected as the church of Christ Church parish 
in 1828. Work was commenced on the present new church 
of Christ Church parish in 1846, the church being finished. 
and consecrated in 1849. In the latter year the old church 


building was re-opened as a mission of Christ Church, but — 


The rectors who are not living are the Rey. Benj. H. — 
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during the next year a parish organization was formed and 
the Rey. E. O. Flagg, who had been in charge of the mis- 
sidn, was called to the rectorship. Mr. Flagg continued as 
rector until 1853, holding services also at Yantic. In the lat- 


ter year he was succeeded by the Rev. Benj. H. Paddock, 


NORWICH, CONN. 


TRINITY CHURCH, 


afterward Bishop of Massachusetts, during whose rectorship 
the church was thoroughly refitted. Mr. Paddock’s resigna- 
tion took effect in 1860 and he was succeeded by the Rey. G. 
A. Easton. In 1862 Mr. Lewis became rector, during whose 
administration steps were taken toward the erection of a new 
ehurch building. The Rev. Andrew Mackie succeeded to the 
rectorship in Oct. 1865 and was in turn succeeded by the Rey. 
Wm. W. Silvester in 1868. It was about this time that work was 
commenced upon a new church, a foundation being laid, but the 
new work was afterward abandoned and sold. <A rectory, how- 
ever, was purchased and much progress made. In 1874 the Rey. 
Storrs O. Seymour took charge of the parish and was succeeded 
in 1879 by the Rev. Edw. H. Jewett, D.D. From 1889 to 1895 
the Rev. E. B. Schmitt was rector, during which time the 
chancel was, re-arranged and many memorial gifts put in place. 
The present rector, the Rev. J. Eldred Brown, took charge of the 
ehurch in Aug. 1896, and continued progress has been made 
during his rectorship. 


AS I STAND BESIDE THE SEA. 


As I stand beside the sea, 
Looking, list’ning to its rhythmie melody— 
From afar in sunlit splendor, as the eye can reach, 
Dancing waves chase o’er each other to the pebbly beach, 
Gleaming, beaming, laughing, flying, 
Sometimes sobbing, sometimes sighing, 
From the dawn till day is dying, 
Bringing peace to me. 


As I stand beside the sea, 
And its music full of meaning comes to me 
While the moving tide is surging—with its ebb and flow, 
Would that I could but interpret songs that past me go— 
High, now low, the waves are flinging 
White foam spray with silvery ringing, 
As from dawn till night they’re singing 
Bringing peace to me. 


Yea As I stand beside the sea, : 
All life’s vexing cares and trials pass fram me, 
Vast, far vaster than the ocean seemeth to my sight, 
' Thoughts sublime my soul are filling, of the Infinite, 
Niger Sky and sea in one are blending, 
yes God above o’er both is bending , 
From the dawn till day is ending, 


_ Bringing peace to me. 
: MarGarwr Doorts. 
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‘NEW CHURCH AT ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 


HE new building of St. Paul’s Church, Englewood, New 

Jersey, was used for the first time on Whitsunday. The 
morning service was taken by the rector, the Rev. George F. 
Flichtner, assisted by the Rev. James W. Bradin, rector of St. 
John’s, Hartford. 

The new church is a beautiful example of Tudor-Gothic 
architecture, and is situated in one of the best sections of Engle- 
wood. It is surrounded on all sides by the residences of some of 
the leading people of the town, from whom its congregation is 
largely drawn. The church stands on the same site that was 
occupied by the old frame building which was torn down about 
one year ago, when the parish house of the new church was com- 
pleted. Services have been held in the chapel in the parish 
house while the church was in course of construction. 

The church plant is very complete. The church building 
stands on the corner of Engle and Church Streets, the front 
shown in the illustration facing the west. Directly behind it is 
the parish house fronting on Church Street. The two buildings 
are about twenty feet separate from each other and it is a part 
of the plan, not yet carried out, to connect them by two passage 
ways, one of them enclosed, and the other, running parallel to 
Church Street, being roofed over but with open arches at the 
sides. 

The buildings are constructed of local sandstone, red and 
white, the stones being rough-faced and laid in irregular courses. 
The ground plan of the church is cruciform, with the choir and 
chancel at the eastern end and a massive square tower on the 
southwest corner. ‘The principal entrances to the building are 
through the tower and at the northwest corner, where there is a 
porte-cochere. 

The interior is furnished plainly in yellow oak and gray plas- 
ter. The windows are of a.soft yellow cathedral glass and make 
the light in the church very soft and restful. The pews are of 
yellow oak with golden brown cushions and the pew ends have 
simple carved ornaments at the tops. There are two beautiful 
glass chancel windows made by the Tiffany Glass Company, each 
The figures are 
about one and a half times life size, and the prevailing colors 
of the windows are blue, purple, and gold. The organ is on the 
gospel side of the chancel, over the robing room. The organ 
console, however, is on the other side of the chancel. The organ 
has an electric action, but the console is not movable. 

The new church and parish house, with their furnishings, 


showing the figure of an angel with a trumpet. 


ST. PAUL'S CHURCH, ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 


cost about $60,000. The contract price of the church building 
alone, without furnishing, was $30,000. This price is consider- 
ably lower than a similar building could be erected for in other 
localities because a material saving was effected by using stone 


from local quarries. 
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RESERVATION, 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 
HAVE read with interest and satisfaction your article on 

“Reservation” in this week’s issue. May I say, without any 
fear of contradiction from anyone who will give the subject 
intelligent consideration, that our Prayer Book not only is not 
against “Reservation,” but implies that it will be done. 

We pray in the Invocation “that we and all others who shall 
be partakers of this Holy Communion may worthily receive the 
most precious Body and Blood,” ete. Considering that in the 
Church of Scotland, from which we inherit these words, “Reser- 
vation” was the rule, what other interpretation of them is pos- 
sible than that “the others” were those for whom some portion of 
that Holy Communion was to be reserved, and to whom it was 
intended to be taken ? O. S. Prescorr. 

New Haven, May 25th, 1900. 


FAILURES OF THE CHURCH. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 
HAT the R. C. paper says* about our not ministering to 
the poor is true. The only thing to do is, not, as I said, 
“to perform the ostrich act,” but to renew the reproach by mak- 
ing the conditions other than they are. The old ery of “the 
Temple of the Lord” won’t avail us, any more than it did the 
Jews; fruits meet for repentance are what the Lord demands, 
and when brought forth, the people will see them, and rate us 
at our real value. J maintain the ground, that as “God cares 
for no man’s person,” 7. e., his assumed dignity, so He cares for 
no Church’s claims of superior advantages (privileges only in- 
erease responsibilities), unless backed up by deeds. The poor- 
est and most obscure little sect in the land that does its duty 
as it sees it, is more’ acceptable to Him than any so-called 
Church, that is recreant to its duty. The times do not call for 
prophesyings of smooth things, but the declaring of the whole 
course of God, and showing the house of Israel its sins and 
shortcomings. If the next century is to bring in the triumph 
of Christ’s Kingdom, as many hope it will, it is to be begun 
by laying the axe at the root of the trees that, bear the baleful 
fruit of selfishness, negligence, and disobedience to the Lord’s 
command—“Go ye into the world and preach the gospel to every. 
creature.” Instead of congratulations there should be lamenta- 
tions for our failures and shortcomings in preaching the Gospel 
to the poor and sinful. Interest in missions is the mark of a 
standing or falling Church; as judged by that rule, where do 
we stand, or he? At the foot of the class. Oh that it were 
at the foot of the Cross! We are ruled in missions by million- 
aires, who have all that the heart can wish on this earth, and 
don’t care a fig for the wants of others. As soon as a Vander- 
bilt and John N. Brown—two genuine, generous, Christian 
gentlemen—are gone, what does the Board of Managers do? 
They pass that unrighteous rule, which you alone have con- 
demned, to dock all Dioceses, regardless of location or length of 
time they have enjoyed the help of the Board of Missions, 20 
per cent. per annum; with a threat of a continuance of that 
policy until every Diocese is wiped off the slate. Then, with 
the appeal for specials denied or discredited, the saints (?) of 
the East can have a good time. They can sit under their vine 
and fig tree with no missionaries from the far West to molest 
them or make them afraid with missionary collections. They 
can thus spend all their money on themselves, fixing up their 
already sumptuous churches, building Cathedrals on inacces- 
sible heights or uninhabited plains, paying for high-priced sing- 
ers and hireling priests that soothe their consciences with. the- 
ological anodynes.. What think you God cares for any such 
Church as that, unless it repents? What cared He for Jerusa- 
lem, or Alexandria, or Constantinople, or Rome, when they for- 
got their first love and became lukewarm? Did He not spue 
them out of His mouth? Shall any other or better fate await 
us unless we amend our ways and doings? The times call for 
*This refers to a comment by a Roman paper, the New World, on the 


letter of Bishop Johnston in Tum Living CuurcH for April 21st, which we 
considered editorially at the time—Enpriror L. C. 
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an Elijah or a John the Baptist and not for men who sit at ease 
in Zion and say “to-morrow will be as this day and yet more 
abundant.” 

I did not intend to write so much when I started. But 
“while I was musing the fire burned.” 

If you would use your columns for some such preaching as 
this, you might become a great blessing to the Church and help 
to bring in the Kingdom of God. —_ Yours sincerely, , 

Episcopal Residence, J. 8S. Jouyston. 

San Antonio, May 29, 1900. 7 


PILKINGTON NOT A BISHOP. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


June 9, 1900 


WING, no doubt, to a clerical error—in the report of the 


Woman’s Auxiliary at the Convention of Tennessee the 
beginning of this month—the report states a paper was read by — 
. Mrs. E. A. Bazett-Jones on “Bishop” Pilkington. 


The paper 
was on the “layman” Pilkington. We did not know of any 
Bishop Pilkington in Africa. Yours truly, 
E. A. Bazetr-Jonzs. 
Nashville, Tenn., May 29, 1900. 


ADDITIONAL OFFICES. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


] HAVE read with much interest your able editorial on the 
Archbishops’ “Opinion” on Reservation. The question 


whether Family Prayers other than the form set forth in the ~ 


Prayer Book is illegal is one extreme. The question whether 
Reservation for the purpose of adoration and benediction is 
illegal, is another extreme. 

Where does Tue Living Cuurcu draw the line? You say 
that “all such additional offices” are not esteemed to be for- 
bidden in the Book of Common Prayer. Is Reservation for 
the purpose of adoration and benediction included in all such 
“additional offices?” Is it right to say that anything that is 
not expressly forbidden in the Prayer Book may be introduced 
into public worship? Would it not be more consistent to insist 
on having a Prayer Book that would contain at least all the 
essential “additional offices,” and further to insist on some bind- 
ing authority in the Church to decide where the extreme limit 
of “additional offices” outside of the Prayer Book should begin 
and end? 

We are told that the Prayer Book must be interpreted ac- 
cording to what the Universal Church did. What the Universal 
Church did is as much a matter of controversy as the true inter- 
pretation of the Prayer Book is. The “Opinions” or decisions 
of Bishops.or Archbishops have no binding force. 

Family Prayers, whether in or out of the Prayer Book, may 
be used, and both in effect have the same meaning’; but the intro- 
duction of doctrines that are not to be found in the Prayer 
Book is a very serious matter, and seems to me ought to be 
done only by some authority that is binding in the Church. 

Jacksonport, Wis. JosnPH SMITH. 

[In answer to our correspondent we may say that while it might “be 
more consistent to insist on having a Prayer Book that would contain at 
least all the essential ‘additional offices’,’’ we do not, as a matter of fact 
have such a book. It is sometimes ‘essential’? for a Bishop to depose a 
priest, but there is no office in the Prayer Book directing how it shall be 
done. Because any given rite is not found in the Prayer Book neither 
makes such a rite legal nor illegal. In such case the legality depends on 
other considerations entirely. Thus the House of Bishops held in 1898 
that Reservation was illegal for the purpose of ‘‘Benediction,” but might 
be authorized for the purpose of communion. It is not correct to say that 

“anything that is not expressly forbidden in the P. B. may be introduced 


into public worship,’ but it is correct to say that many things may be.— 
Epitor L. C.] 


THE POLICY OF THE BOARD OF MANAGERS. 

To the Editor of The Inving Church: 

[. ET me express my entire agreement with, and hearty thanks 
for, your excellent article on “Missionary Appropriations.” 
And let me add to your list of Dioceses most stingily treated 

the name of West Missouri. 

With forty counties where no service of the Church is Saat 
with towns of three, four, and five thousand people where such — 


services are very rare, we have hitherto received only $1,500. 00° 


a year, which is to be cut to $1,200.00 

We have gone on our way quietly. Our Bishop has aiid at 
home visiting the many places to which he could send no priest. — 
We have made no outcry; and this is our reward! The burdeui 
upon the few self-supporting parishes is very great. 


One of | 
them pays $950.00 a year for diocesan assessments; another $800. 
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A parish giving its rector $1,200 a year salary, and carrying a 
debt of $10,000, with about 150 communicants and not a single 
rich parishioner, pays $250. 

And we raise besides over $3, 000. a year for diocesan mis- 
sions. Is it any wonder that our contributions to general mis- 
sions are small? Is it any wonder that we regret the division 
of Missouri, and would undo it if we could? Is it any wonder 
that our advice to any Western Diocese preparing to divide is, 
“Ton’t” ? 

What is the motive of the Board of Missions? Do they 
mean to diminish year by year the gifts of Churchmen till at 
last the happy day shall come when nobody in the East will be 
called on for a cent for missions ? 

Or is it that the work in Cuba and the Philippines looms so 
large that the Board feel they must stint at home to bestow 
abroad? I am no opponent of work in our new possessions. 
But I believe it to be work which can be largely supported by 

“specials.” It has a tropical romance about it, a fern and palm- 
tree glamour, such as our corn-fields and pigs do not possess. 
And are not the ten Missourians whom the Church can get, 
worth at least as much expenditure as the one Filipino or Cuban 
whom she may? Cameron Mann. 


A VIRGINIAN PROTEST AGAINST LAX 
CHURCHMANSHIP. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 
SEND you a copy of a letter which I received from a layman, 

a vestryman of the Church in Virginia, and which, no 
doubt, will be quite interesting to those who do not know the 
type of Churchmanship existing in many places in the Old 
Dominion. While the name of the sender and the city are 
omitted, I will assure you the letter is genuine. 

N. W. Heermans, 
Sycamore, Ills. 
[Copy.] 
“Rev. N. W. Heermans. 

“My Dear Broruer: I have faith to believe that Jesus 
Christ established a Churech—not two Churches, nor yet two 
hundred. What means this infatuation of Christian union? 
Can there be a union of two hundred Churches and all be right ? 
Can the Church yield any point of doctrine, or practice in order 
to unite with those who teach differently ? 

“T am led to these questions and thoughts from the actions 
of our rector. Last Sunday he invited the Presbyterian and 
Methodist preachers of our town to unite in a meeting. I call 
it a meeting, not a service. All three occupied the chancel. 
Our rector discarded his surplice and the Prayer Book ritual. 
Extemporaneous prayers were offered, hymns sung, a sermon 
preached by himself, followed by addresses or sermons by the 
others. 

“Some months ago our rector invited the Presbyterian min- 
ister in his pulpit, he being present and discarding his surplice. 
And when the Communion was administered our rector passed 
the bread, and the Presbyterian minister: gave the wine. 

“Now, when I want Presbyterianism, or Methodism, I prefer 
taking it pure and unadulterated at their own meeting places. 
I have never seen or heard of the Church yielding as our rector 
does. He is a good man and popular, and seems to seek popular- 
ity by what he calls liberal ideas. Well, Peter might have been 
liberal with Simon, but—he wasn’t! 

“What do you think of such doings? It unhinges me. It 
is calculated to make me doubt whether Christ ever established 
a Church or not, and that our rector isn’t very sure himself.” 


VESTED WOMEN AGAIN. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 
T has distressed me somewhat to see in your correspondence 
column strictures on what the authors of the letters call— 
and with your editorial sanction, apparently—“vested women.” 
Five or six years ago, our little church here organized a 
vested choir, composed of one or two devoted women, a number 
of small girls, and some boys, with such men as we could gather 
in. The ladies of the church worked devotedly to prepare the 
vestments, and devoted upwards of an hundred dollars, earned in 


‘Jittle bits of ten to twenty dollars each, to the purchase of the | 


materials; a kind friend gave us a handsome processional cross, 
and on Kaster Sunday, in our small way, we offered our enriched 
_ service, as we thought it. 

___ Since that day, our services have been aided by this choir; 
i - sometimes the boys have dwindled down to one or two; often we 
, oe had to do without any tenor or bass; but we have neyer 
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been placed i ina position where there were not enough women and 
girls to sing the music of the service reverently “ands) in order. 
We do not pay our singers; we are too poor for that. Often the 
congregations number no more than the two or three of St. 
Chrysostom’s beautiful prayer. But we have always had the 
music. We have only about twenty singers in the church all 
told, but our choir always has twelve to twenty present. During 
these years there has never been any friction among the choir; 
they are all there for the purpose of doing what little they can 
toward beautifying the service. And théy are all we have to 
sing. 

Young men go out from our little town into the large cities 
and ally themselves with the services in more prosperous 
churches; but when they return the services of the Church find 
them in their places, and they come to the layman who conducts 
the choir with serious, happy faces, and tell him that no music, 
however beautiful, ever sounds to them as do the chants and 
hymns “in the church at home.” One, who has no relative or 
friend here very near to him, says that no matter where he 
spends his vaeation he has to be here one Sunday at least. 

‘ Young women marry and go to other places; whether they 
follow their husbands to the denominations or not, they come 
to us when they return here. 

Must we give up our vested choir becaause it has never been 
discovered until late years that women as well as men have their 
place in the official worship of the Church? Does it militate 
against our Churchmanship that we take the only materials we 
have at hand and mould them into that most efficient aid to our 
services? And may not the one reason we give for having 
“vested women” excuse us in the eyes of your correspondent, 
Mr. Morrill? Very respectfully, Lawrence Russe... 

[There is a difference between a uniformed choir of women and a vested choir 
of women. The former is most appropriate; the latter, vested in the ecclesias. 
tical habit usual to men only, is for that reason inappropriate and objectionable. 
—EDITOR L. C.] 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST VS. METHODISM, 
To the Editor of The Living Church: i) 
| WOULD say to Dr. McGrew that “the facts,” which he 

states, were before me. I know that John Wesley, in his 
old age, became very much muddled, in his own mind, as to 
what he believed, and that he did appoint Mr. Coke superinten- 
dent. 3 

“These facts” do not constitute what “the judicious Hooker” 
called “the exigences of necessity,” as was verified by “Samuel 
Seabury writing to secure,” etc. The episcopate was 
obtained. 

I respectfully refer Dr. McGrew to another thought of the 
judicious Hooker, namely: His challenge to* produce a single 
instance where anyone was ordained by any, save by Bishops 
before the Reformation period. If he is satisfied with a Pres- 
byter consecrating Bishops (strange perversion of Revelation 
and history), I must submit for him, but not for me. I will 
know nothing of such. I have nothing to do with it. I will 
hold to what J know to be right—Bishops, priests, deacons, and 
laymen. Authority always given by Bishops with Presbyters 
only laying on hands with them. If someone has improved on 
the Church which Christ established, what of Christ’s omni- 
potence? (Oh! Blasphemy!) Dr. McGrew: “he (Wesley) took 
the step which made possible the formation of the most compact, 
energetic, and uniform religious organization in the United 
States,” ete., notwithstanding. Rey. Henry WINGATE. 

Charlottesville, Va., June 2nd, 1900. 


ERRORS CORRECTED. 

To the Editor of The Living Church: 

HOPE that my type-writer and not your proof-reader is re- 

sponsible for two words in my letter of May 26th, as it 
appears in your columns this week: 

1. In place of the phrase natural Church, Mr. Wesley wrote 
national Church. 

2. Instead of recommending Dr. Coke as “a fit priest to 
preside over the flock of Christ Meret! describing him as 
only a priest—Mr. Wesley wrote “a fit person.” 

If Mr. Wingate is inclined to be controversial he will surely 
make a ‘point against me by quoting the second mistake noted 


above. 

The difficulty of getting things printed as they should be, 
is one of the great discouragements in writing for the news- 
papers. Very sincerely yours, Gro. H. MoGrew. 

' [The errors above corrected were not made in this office but appear as print- 
ed in the type-written copy sent by our correspondent.—EDITOR L.C.] 
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Love.” 


From all eternity, endless ages before men or angels, things 
animate or inanimate, had been created, still God existed with 
all His never-changing attributes. Then, as now, God was Love. 

How could Love be love without an object to be loved? 
Such a contradiction is unthinkable. 

But if God were a God of one Person, then His eternal love 
eould be only eternal selfishness, in that He could love only 
Himself. What, then, are we to think of the God of the Uni- 
tarian? Was He not always Love? Was He then a fount of 
selfishness ? j 

He who believes in the Trinity—three distinct Persons in 
one only God—is confronted by no such dilemma. God is Love. 
From all eternity, the Father loved the Son and the Spirit, the 
Son loved the Father and the Spirit, the Spirit loved the Father 
and the Son. There is no selfishness in the love of God. 

So also, it then appears that the creation of men and angels 
was not an act for the selfish gratification of God. The love 
of the Persons of the Trinity, each for the others, must have 
been an. sall-satisfying love. 

“God created man in His own image, that man also might 
have the divine prerogative of loving. It was not that God 
was unhappy without man as an object of love that man was 
created; but man was permitted to make of God an object of 
his own love and adoration. 

And that it might appear that the love of God was truly 
given to. His earthly creatures, notwithstanding the sufficiency 
of the eternal Love in the Trinity, the Son of God—He who 
both loved and was loved by the Father and the Holy Spirit— 
became incarnate, and proved His love and the love of the 
Triune God, by giving Himself as a sacrifice for man. : 

Thus the Trinity becomes the explanation of the Love of 
God; as the Incarnation became the explanation of His love for 
man. 

A mystery—true; but.a God who could be measured and 
comprehended by the human intellect, would Himself be within 
the limitations of the same intellect. The intellect which would 
measure God could be only the infinite. If man could compre- 
hend the Trinity, either the Trinity would be no longer God, 
or man would be no longer man. 


HE text especially fitting for Trinity Sunday is, “God is 


THE RESCRIPTS ON RESERVATION. 


WO weeks ago an effort was made in these columns to show 
that the opinion on the lawfulness of the Reservation of the 
Blessed Sacrament for the sick, recently delivered by the Eng- 
lish Archbishops, has no legal value in this country in itself, 
whatever may be its force in the English Church. The first 
reason given for such a conclusion is the fact that, so far as this 
Church is affected by English canon law at all, it is the state of 
that law one hundred years ago which is to be considered. Any 
interpretation of that law which has been made in England since 
the time of the American Revolution must stand wholly on its 
merits, so far as we are concerned. We are not bound by present 
day English decisions. 

The other reason given was the circumstance that our con- 
cordat through Bishop Seabury with the Church of Scotland 
tends to modify the effect of English canons in this country, 
when there is an inconsistency between the English and Scottish 
canons; and the Scottish Church provided for Reservation for 
the sick then, as it does still. 

It was also pointed out that the House of Bishops, in a 
recent pastoral, has declared it to be within the authority of each 
diocesan Bishop to sanction such Reservation when necessity 
ar ises. 

We might well dismiss the subject at this point, were it not 
for the interest which American Churchmen feel, or ought to 
feel, in the important struggle now going on in the English 
Church, and the serious questions raised by the Archbishops’ 
pronouncements—questions in which the whole Anglican Com- 


munion is vitally concerned. 
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WE POINTED out very briefly, three weeks since, that the 
Archbishops did not sit as a court when the questions of Incense 
and Reservation were brought before them. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury took pains to say, not long since, that their opin- 
ions on these questions have no binding force except in the Dio- 
ceses of those Bishops who decide to enforce the upon their 
clergy. 

The Church Times expresses the Brey of the Arch- 
bishops’ opinions with its usual accuracy, when it calls them 
”__formal opinions given to certain Bishops who haye 
asked for them. They are in the strictest sense extra-canonical 
pronouncements. They derive great weight from the cireum- 
stances under which they were made, and from the position and 
character of the Archbishops. But when this has been said, the 
limit has been reached of what can be conceded to them, con- 
sidered apart from the use which the English Bishops may make 
of them. If any of these Bishops choose to be guided by them, 
and forbid their clergy to reserve for the sick, the question will 
arise—not as to the authority of the Archbishops’ pronounce- 
ments, but—as to whether such a prohibition lies within the 
competency of a diocesan Bishop to enforce, in view of Catholic 
custom, spiritual necessity, and the absence of any legislation 
on the part of the English Church which can be shown. to be 
intended to make the practice unlawful. 

In this connection it is to be noticed that the Archbishops 
do not base their opinion to any large extent upon the rubric 
at the close of the Communion Office. This rubric requires that 
what remains from the Communion shall be reverently con- 
sumed before the priest leaves the church. History shows that 
the framers of this rubric did not have in view a prohibition of — 
Reservation for the sick, but of the Puritan practice of appro- 
priating what was left of the consecrated wine for common use. 
Administration to the sick may therefore be regarded as in- 
cluded in the meaning of the term “Communion.” That is, the 
revisers of 1662 meant to prohibit the reservation of what re- 
mained after the Communion, whether of those present or of 
those absent, had been provided for. It must be acknowledged,, 
of course, that the language of the rubric/is unguarded, and 
seems to prohibit more than history shows it was intended to. 
prohibit. Many other rubrics, and many contemporary laws, 
are similarly defective. But, in view of the spiritual necessity 
of Reservation under certain conditions, and of Catholic custom, 
the clergy are surely warranted in going back of the letter of the 


“reseripts 
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rubric to what is known to have been its real intention when 
inserted in the Prayer Book. 


WE HAVE alluded to the spiritual necessity of Reservation 
for the sick under certain circumstances. During a large part 
of the eighteenth century this necessity was not felt, because of 
the neglect into which the Sacrament had fallen. People who 
did not partake of the Sacrament oftener than three or four 
times in a year were not likely to miss the Communion very 
sorely when prevented by sickness from receiving it in church. 
Consequently, the occasions when the clergy were asked to ad- 
minister in private houses were very rare. Moreover, the houses 
to which they were summoned on such occasions were possessed 
of decent surroundings, suitable for the use of the special Com- 
munion Office provided for such emergencies. 

But the revival of Church life in this century has brought 
with it a multiplication of the demands for the administration 
of the Sacrament in private houses, while the conditions under 
which such administrations have to be performed have at the 
same time become much more diflicult, by reason of the success 
of the Church in reaching the lower classes, who live in crowded 
tenement and lodging houses. 

Thus it happens that two urgent reasons exist for the use of 
the reserved Sacrament which were not felt in the last century. 
In the first place a priest is often called upon to administer the 
sacrament in places where a decent place for celebrating cannot 
be provided. The use of the reserved Sacrament meets this 
difficulty, for but a moment of prayer by the bedside is neces- 
sary, and the priest can, if need arise, take the Sacrament from 
his own-person and administer it directly, without the use of a 
domestic altar. Moreover, the quickness with which this can be 
done obviates the strain which certain patients would otherwise 
be called upon to endure, who cannot stand even the short Com- 
munion Office provided for the sick. The Archbishops show in 
their pronouncements a lamentable failure to realize these diffi- 
culties, and seem to have in view a condition of things which is 
rarely realized amongst the very poor classes of a modern city. 

The other reason for regarding Reservation for the sick as 
‘sometimes necessary is one of which the Archbishops take no 
cognizance whatever. It sometimes happens, especially at Eas- 
tertide, when the Church requires all the faithful to communi- 
cate, that a priest is called upon to administer in a dozen or 
more houses on the same day. It is not necessary that a plague 
‘should be prevailing to cause such a difficulty. If a priest is 
suecessful in his work, and has, it may be, a thousand communi- 
eants under his care—which is frequently the case—he is rea- 
sonably certain, at times, of having many sick to communicate 
on the same day, or else compel his communicants to wait. It 
is surely out of the question for him to celebrate and consecrate 
at each place. Such a practice would not only be well-nigh 
impossible for a busy city priest, but is inconsistent with that 
Catholic instinct which discourages the duplication of celebra- 
tions by a priest on any single day beyond what absolute neces- 
sity requires. Reservation for the sick obviates all this diffi- 
culty. Three minutes only, instead of fifteen, suffices in each 


sick room. Communion of house-ridden invalids during the - 


‘octaves of the greater festivals is practicable in no other way. 


Tf Reservation were an innovation upon the ancient custom 
of the Church universal, it might be necessary to go on and 
prove the right of a priest to resort to such a method of meet- 
“ing the difficulties referred to. But, so far from being an inno- 
vation, the practice has always been universally: adopted in the 
“Church, both East and West, as the only possible and proper 
means of meeting a necessity. One who puts the same value on 


Sacramental Communion that the Church does, cannot con- 


‘sistently deny that real necessity arises in this matter. Both 


Archbishops adopt the saying that necessity knows no law. 


Their mistake is that they fail to realize the necessity in this 


ease, and reduce the practice of reserving for the sick to the 


evel of a non-essential ceremony which a local Church may 


change or abolish. This is a dreadful blunder. The practice in 


“nowise changes any of the services or ceremonial of the Church. 
Tn itself, it is neither a ceremony nor a rite. The Archbishops’ 


| appeal to the Thirty-fourth - Article is not relevant. Reserva- 


tion is but a non-ceremonial adjustment of time and place for 


ef _ the reception of a portion of the Sacrament, dictated by neces- 


sity, by common sense, and by eighteen centuries of Catholic 
consent. It also harmonizes completely with the emphasis 


olaced by the Anglican Prayer Books upon the desirability of an 


as abitual reception of the Holy Communion by the faithful. 
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THE Archbishop of Canterbury says, “The language of the 
Twenty-eighth Article cannot be taken otherwise than as con- 
demning the practice altogether. To say that the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper was not by Christ’s ordinance reserved, car- 
ried about, lifted up, or worshipped, is to say that those whe do 
these things use for one purpose what our Lord ordained for 
another.” This is another mistake, and one which the study of 
a few of the recent commentaries on the Articles would, perhaps 
have prevented. It is now widely recognized, what EvaneeWedl 
prejudice alone has hindered men from seeing, that the pur- 
pose of the Article referred to was merely to Govrebl the dispro- 
portionate emphasis upon these practices which, at the time of 
the Reformation, had come to overshadow the end for which 
the Sacrament was ordained. . If the Archbishop’s construction 
were pressed, it would make unlawful the “lifting up” and 

carrying about” which occur in every administration of the 
Holy Communion, as truly as it would amount to a condemna- 
tion of the ancient custom of “reserving” and “carrying about” 
to the sick. But the Archbishop acknowledges oleae wher’ that 
this ancient custom “shows that such a practice was quite con- 
sistent with the Christian Faith and there was nothing in it 
that was wrong by itself.” How Archbishop Temple eOule seek 
to reconcile such language we can hardly conceive. 

Moreover, he admits that this ancient custom coincided 
with the practice of celebrating in private houses; which nulli- 
fies the argument that the provision in the Prayer Book for 
such celebrations implies a prohibition of Reservation for the 
sick. All that such provision implies is that’when sick people 
desire to have a celebration, the clergy are directed how they 
may gratify them. 


Tue real animus of the Archbishop’s appeal to the Twenty- 
eighth Article is theological. He says that external acts of 
devotion are forbidden by this Article in order to root out the 
false doctrine of Transubstantiation. Reservation and carry- 
ing about, he adds, were forbidden, as affording opportunities 
for such acts of devotion. This language makes us rub our 
eyes. Has he forgotten the decision made in the Bennett case, 
that Eucharistic adoration is lawful in the Church of England? 
The truth is that he confounds the theory of Transubtantiation 
with the doctrine of the Real Presence. And, although not 
many months since he himself declared, in the most public man- 
ner, that the English clergy could lawfully hold any belief in 
the Eucharistic presence short of Transubstantiation, he now 
objects to acts of devotion based upon the Real Presence, and 
not on Transubstantiation at all, as superstitious. If Christ is 
really present, no matter how, in the Eucharistic sacrament, He 
is adorable as thus present. It is idle,to interpret such adora- 
tion as addressed to the elements, or as involving that definition 
of the manner of the presence known as Transubstantiation, 
when both inferences are rejected by those whose practice he 
condemns so unnecessarily. 


Wr HAVE said enough to show that the Archbishops have 
a second time failed to make profitable use of an opportunity. 
When they should have exhibited discernment and Catholic in- 
stinet, they have succumbed to Protestant prejudice, and have 
missed a God-given opportunity of vindicating the freedom of 
English Churchmen to practise the religion which’ they have 
inherited from primitive days. . 

We have shown that their pronouncements have no binding 


force whatever, in themselves, and those who are convinced of 


the soundness. of our contentions will no doubt conclude also 
that the English clergy have abundant reasons to repudiate the 
claim of any Bishop to be entitled to prohibit them from “re- 


serving” and “carrying about” the Sacrament to those who would’ 


otherwise be unable to receive it. A Bishop has great power, 


2 


but to maintain that he may excommunicate the sick, by pro- ~ 


hibiting the only means by which they can receive the Sacra- 
ment on Easter, for instance,—and that means innocent and 
lawful—is an exceedingly precarious position to take. 

The English Communion service has a rubric reading: 
“And note, that every Parishioner shall. communicate at the 
least three times in the year, of which Easter to be one.” We 
challenge any and every body to show how in any large city 
parish this rule can possibly be observed, except by the help of 
the reserved Sacrament. The Archbishops are literalists. Here 
is certainly a dilemma for them. 
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( E cannot permit the letter of the Bishop of Western 
Texas, printed in this issue, to pass without denying 
in toto the imputation that this Church is doing nothing for 
the poor. 
of the fathers of the Holy Cross, the clergy of St. George’s, St. 
Augustine’s, Calvary Chapel, and the Pro-Cathedral in New 
York, the Cathedral in Chicago, and similar work in other cities, 
absolutely disprove this charge. The Episcopal Church is not 
confined, even principally, to the wealthy. Many wealthy men 
are Churchmen; and the Church is as much their rightful place 
as it is the rightful place of the poor. So also, many poor men 
are Churchmen as well, and receive the same ministrations as 
do the wealthy. 


It is one thing to condemn abuses in the Church; it is alto- 
gether another to misrepresent—even with the best of motives, 
even unintentionally—the Church. 


Neither can we agree that money ought not to be spent on 
fine churches and expensive worship. Judas Iscariot was the 
first to raise objections to such extravagance when expensive 
accessories of worship “might have been sold and the money 
given to the poor.” 

But after all is said, we have very real sympathy for our 
hard workers in the mission field, who feel rightly that they do 
not receive the support their work deserves from wealthy 
Churchmen, and who feel that Churchmen in the large centers 
do not adequately understand existing conditions nor existing 
difficulties. They are right. We ought to make Missions our 
central duty in this American Church, and give ten-fold greater 
‘support to the work at home and abroad. If we cannot both 
‘carry on our missionary work and lavish wealth on the beauty of 
worship, we ought rather to do the former. As a matter of fact, 
however, we are able to do both. We have no condemnation for 
those who give liberally for sumptuous churches and for their 
support. These things ought they to do, but not make them an 
excuse for neglecting the paramount duty of extending and sup- 
porting the Church at large. : 


HE Churchman’s League of the District of Columbia are 
giving attention to the subject of Burial Reform, in a way 
which must commend itself to Christian people everywhere. 
None of the other offices of the Church are attended in practice 
with so many customs repugnant to the mind of the Church, as 
cluster around the burial of the dead. The Church ideal for 
the burial of her children includes the celebration of the Holy 
Communion, either in immediate connection with the Burial 
office, or as an earliér service during the same day. Here may 
be united the strain of fervent petition for the loved one which 
will be poured from the broken hearts of those who remain; and 
also the highest comfort in affliction which the Church can give. 
This real comfort is, however, in marked contrast with the spuri- 
ous comforts of the world. The artificial perpetuation of the 
material elements of the body by caskets and vaults arranged to 
retard the process of decay, shows the opposite spirit from that 
which is willing to sow in corruption that it may reap in incor- 
ruption; to that spiritual gaze which is fixed, not on the tem- 
porary death of the body, but on the ever living existence of the 
spirit, to which the future life of the body made perfect through 
decay shall sometime be joined. 


The committee of the Churchmen’s League which took the 
subject into consideration, have made the following excellent 
suggestions as to the beginning of a reform: 


“(1) Discountenance all floral gifts except a few loose flow- 
ers to be provided by the immediate mourners. 

“(2) Procure the simplest caskets, of wood which will easily 
perish, without ornaments, except a plain cross. 

“(3) Allow none but the family to escort the body to its 
final resting-place. 

“(4) Discontinue the use of vaults and bricked graves,” 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


AupHA.—If the Prayer Book office for Evening Prayer is said on 
Sundays at 7 o'clock, it is generally considered lawful and regular to have 
a later additional service, though there is no specific authority for such, 
and it might possibly be held to be illegal as a perpetual arrangement. 
under Title 1, Canon 24, §1. If the service were of an unobjectionable 
character and in good faith intended as additional to and not a substitute 
for the P. B. office, we doubt whether any Bishop would raise the question 
of legality, any more than it would be raised in connection with a service 
at opening and closing of Sunday School, which would be on the same 
legal plane. 
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The Living Church, 


Very likely she ought to be doing more; but the work — 
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By Moorfield Storey. American Statesman Series. Boston ; 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflinoand Company. Price, $1.25. 


Charles Sumner. 


‘A notable addition has been made in this sketch of the suc- 
cessor of Daniel Webster in the Senate of the United States to 
the long line of lives of men who have served well their country 
and deserve the name of American Statesmen. 

Charles Sumner was a fitting representative of the conscience 
and culture of the old Bay State. He had all the traditions 
of the Puritan commonwealth, all the excellences of the compre- 
hensive education of her schools and college; he had broadened 
hig mind by foreign travel; he had formed enduring friend- 


ships with Americans and ieee ohmien of distinction;.he had 


the habits of the scholar and the grace of the diplomat. ; 

His public career covered a period of the gravest importance 
in our national life, when questions which affected the integrity 
of the Union and the good name of her citizens were earnestly 
and even angrily debated and finally submitted to the stern 
arbitrament of a fratricidal war. 
the Union as a slave state, the rousing of the slumbering con- 
science and righteous indignation of many in the Northern 
states against slavery as an institution, and the growth of a 
party determined to restrict and finally abolish traffic in human 
flesh, drew from his retirement the Boston lawyer and made him 
a vigorous advocate of the freedom and equality of all men pro- 
claimed by the Declaration of Independence. 

In the years when the pro-slavery and anti-slavery causes 
were the chief topic of Congressional discussion, Mr. Sumner 
stood firmly to his principles, and aroused almost to frenzy by 
his sarcasm and‘ invective those who defended the “peculiar 
institution” of the South, or were ‘willing to compromise. In 
the dark days of the Civil War he was a conservative force and a 
wise upholder of President Lincoln and those who were in 
cabinet or field endeavoring to preserve the Union. 

In the divided councils and experimental legislation of the 
Reconstruction period he adhered to the fundamental philosophy 
of the Federal government as he had studied it out for himself 
many years before, and opposed all measures which, although 
expedient to a large number of his colleagues, were to his sense 
of right and justice, wrong, and in his opinion would lead to un- 
happy consequences. 

The later years of his life were saddened by both domestic 
and publie afflictions. He could not act with the majority of 
his party associates, for he thought they had departed from the 
true principles. of their organization. The honors once gladly 
accorded him by his senatorial associates were withdrawn. Even 
his beloved state censured him for a proposed act of magna- 
nimity. He stood almost alone, deserted by old friends, and with 
few new companions or confidants. He was, however, convinced 
that his course was right. 

A man of unflinching courage, of great industry, of ae 
lied integrity, of extensive and discursive knowledge, an elo- 
quent but sometimes turgid orator, a Senator who understood 
and wisely planned measures affecting our foreign relations, 
and above all a sincere lover of his country, there is every reason 
why the men of the present generation should know what Charles 


Sumner did in the thirty years of his active work for the welfare 


of the American people. 

This is the purpose of Mr. Storey and it is well carried out. 
Without encumbering his pages with personal details, he gives 
a sufficient outline which can be filled up by the reader from 
the Life by Edward L. Pierce (Boston, 1878), or the vigorous 
and attractive monograph of Miss Anna L. Dawes (New York, 
1892), aa 

Many delicate questions and points upon which there were 
wide differences of opinion have to be mentioned. To uphold 
Mx. Sumner and to do justice to his opponents requires good 
sense and a nice discrimination. Mr. Storey succeeds in leay- 
ing upon the reader an impression of fairness and impartiality. 


Even the unhappy episode of the assault by Mr. Brooks upon the 


Massachusetts Senator, which won for him many new friends 
and admirers, is treated without bitterness or unnecessary com- 
ment. 

Its calm and judicial tone, its sententious style, its ae 
grammatic force, make the book one to be read and studied by 
all Americans who desire to understand the principles | which 


The admission of Texas to — 
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underlie our constitution and the methods by which they were 
upheld in the past. 


With much force and pertinence the author says, in consid- 
_ ering the character of Mr. Sumner in his closing paragraphs: 
“To Sumner more than to any single man, except possibly Lin- 
coln, the colored race owes its emancipation and such measure of 
equal rights as it now enjoys. To Sumner more than to any 
single man, the whole country owes the prevention of war with 
__ England and France when such a war would have meant the 
~ "disruption of the Union. Such men are rare in the public life 
_of any nation, and when we depart from the principles which 
they believe and practise, we may well tremble for the perma- 
nence of our government, for, as Lowell said, this will endure 
only so long as the ideas of the founders remain dominant.” 


The index is a remarkably good example of a comprehensive 
analytical one. In its elegance and neatness the work sustains 
the reputation of the Riverside Press. Jos. Hooper. 
Lord Lyttelton on the Conversion of St. Paul. 

ciety. 

This is a reprint of a bit of “Evidences” which was useful 
in its day, but hardly meets the hostile criticism of the present 
age. The larger part of the book is devoted to proving that 
“Paul” was not an imposter, a charge which no one makes 
nowadays. 


New York: American Tract So- 


Outlines of the History of Religion. By John K. Ingram, LL.D. 
& Charles Black. New York: The Macmillan Co. 


This book is the work of an ardent disciple of August 
Compte. There is, of course, much in it which a Christian 
can only read with a feeling of strong protest. Yet its style is 
luminous, and it is to be noticed that the treatment of the 
Church in the Middle Ages and of the Catholic religion in gen- 
eral, is much fairer than that met with in the ordinary histories. 
While the author regards that religion as a mere natural develop- 
ment, he considers it a legitimate development, and the best pos- 
sible agent in its time in the elevation of society and the promo- 
tion of civilization. In fact, he includes in the category of legiti- 
mate developments some features of modern Roman Catholicism 
which an Anglican is hardly prepared to regard as anything but 


London: Adam 


corruptions, such as the Mariolatry which seemed to Cardinal » 


Newman like “a bad dream.” It is hardly necessary to say that 
while giving full credit to Christianity as a necessary stage in 
the history of religious progress, Dr. Ingram regards it as a 
spent force, except in so far as it forms the introduction to the 
next and final development, which is the Worship of Humanity. 


The Conquest of Arid America. 
Brothers. Price, $1.25. 
Mr. William E. Smythe has done for the arid regions of the 
West and South in America what Mr. Tappan Adney did for the 
Klondyke regions. 


Mr. Smythe spent ten years in exploring these vast plains. 
As editor of the Irrigation Age and officer of the National Irri- 
gation Congress, he has had unlimited opportunities for observ- 
ing conditions of climate, soil, and productiveness under irriga- 
tion of these waste places. He has given us a book which will 
appeal alike to the small farmer and to the capitalist. The anti- 
expansionist will find many arguments for his theories in this 
book, and the radical believer in Imperialism will find food for 
reflection. That within our own borders there lie ready to our 
hand millions of acres needing only money and labor to trans- 
form them into vineyards is startling. The argument of Mr. 
Smythe shows that less money and labor is needed to develop 
‘this country than in the islands of our new possessions. Then 
to this may be added the advantage of nearer markets, the 
. domain of well-governed communities, and, in the words of the 
author: “Here is America, under the powerful dominance of the 


By William E. Smythe. New York: Harper & 


ancient Saxon spirit, engaged in the conquest of its waste places 


and the making of new forms of civilization worthy of the race, 
the place, and the age. In this vision of the future there is 
nothing impracticable. The field, the opportunity, and the peo- 
ple are ready. The hour is ripe for the advance. . . The 
American people will press on, not through bloodshed or violent 
change, but wisely, patiently, and surely, by gradual industrial 
and social evolution, to the realization of their great destiny.” 
Tilustrations of practical irrigation farms and districts are 
given. “Maps showing the regions already reclaimed, and those 
‘waiting for thé hand, and brain, and purse, that shall make the 
desert ‘blossom as the rose, are scattered profusely through the 
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Hiwa. <A Tale of: Ancient Hawaii. 
Brothers. Price, $1.00. ~ 


By Edmund P. Dole. New York: Harper & 


Mr. Edmund Dole has written a very pretty tale, using an 
old legend of Hawaii for his subject. Hiwa is Goddess Queen, 
and the story is woven from the folk lore of that people. The 
author has had unusual advantages by reason of long residence 
of becoming thoroughly acquainted with the manners, Customs, 
and ceremonies of this people. He has heard the old, wives’ 
tales and the myths which'a few years ago were freely told to the 
young as history. From these he has not produced a master- 
piece, but an interesting, well-painted picture of primitive 
Hawaii. 

He has also preserved for collectors of myths another title. 
The glossary is a veritable help, and will not only assist the 
reader here, but will also be of permanent value. 


The Booming of Acre Hill, and Other Stories. 


By Jobn Kendrick Bangs. 
Illustrated. 


New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.25. 


A Cumberland Vendetta. 


By John Fox, Jr. 
Harper & Brothers. 


Price, $1.25. 


Illustrated. New York: 

In The Booming of Acre Hill Mr. Bangs has collected a 
few tales, which deal with certain phases of social life, in his: 
genial, satirical manner. The book deals with some of the 
many amusing problems confronting the dwellers in small but 
growing cities. 

Mr. Bangs never wearies one. He has the eye for the 
ludicrous in such various things that he will long be a welcome 
story-teller. 


The new, attractive, and illustrated edition of Mr. Fox’s 
strong story will be welcomed by the author’s many admirers. 
That he sees the tragedy in all human life, and especially that 
in the lines of these mountaineers, is evident. The true history 
of much that has made Kentucky what she is, is preserved here 
in the form of character sketch; in description of the family 
life of the illiterate mountaineers. The lives of toil and scanty 
subsistence wrung from rocky and barren soil, the author pic- 
tures in all their dreariness. 

With such heredity continuing under such sombre skies, 
and such scanty food, what can one expect, but what is: a race 
of vindictive, jealous, revengeful people? 

A Cumberland Vendetta paints it all in, with skill and 
enviable ability. Rome Stettson, tall, lank, sallow-skinned, with 
muscles of steel, with an eye now sullen, now asleep, now light- 
ning and storm, fearless, passionate, dare-devil that he is, is a 
type. With good impulses at heart he might have been a better 
man, judged by our standards. But with the struggle for a 
bare existence, and with jealousy and hatred only to feed on, 
he became mostly ruffian. The love for “Marthy” saves him 
from himself, and promises to make a something wholly good at 
last. 


Mr. A. E. Browne, one of the oldest members of the 
parish, has compiled with care and accuracy, A Sketch of 
St. James’ Church, Philadelphia, from its Foundation in 1807 
to 1899 (Philadelphia, 1900, pp. 70). In 1806 the corpora- 
tion of Christ Church determined to erect a “Chapel of Ease” 
in the western part of the city, to meet the needs of a growing 
congregation and the trend of population in that direction. The 
new church was built on a plot of ground on Seventh Street, 
and was consecrated on May 1, 1809, by the name of St. James’ 
Church, by Bishop White. It was served until 1830 by the 
venerable rector of the United Churches and his assistants. 
Among those who thus officiated were Jackson Kemper, Wm. A. 
Muhlenberg, and Wm. H. De Lancey. After the séparation of: 
the three churches into independent organizations, although 
each retained Bishop White as rector, the Rev. Henry J. Morton 
became assistant at St. James’ Church. 


Mr. Brown dwells with enthusiasm and affection upon the 
sixty years of loving service given by Dr. Morton in the parish. 
He shows how its energies’ were developed, its material and 
spiritual interests advanced, until St. James’ became one of the 
strongest and most influential parishes in the land. After forty 
years Dr. Morton and the vestry found that the changes in the 
neighborhood made a removal to a new location desirable. In 
1870 ground at the corner of Walnut and 22nd Streets was pur- 
chased and the present church edifice built. Dr. Morton lived 
to see the church greatly prospered, and died full of years and 
honors on All Saints’ Day, 1890. 


The rectorship of Dr. Nichols, now the Bishop of Cali- 
fornia, is briefly mentioned, and the record of the ten years of 
Dr. Blanchard’s incumbency detailed. The various parish char- 
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ities and organizations are given due space. The parish is well 
organized and equipped for its work. 

A list of the wardens and vestrymen and a table of statis- 
tics are appended. Since its corporate existence the offerings 
of the parish have aggregated $1,500,000, a large proportion 
being for diocesan and general purposes. The pamphlet has 
good half-tone portraits of Bishop White, Dr. Morton, Bishop 
Nichols, Dr. Blanchard, and views of the exteriors and interiors 
of the old and present church buildings. 


Pe cnk ‘at St. Jude’s. 


By ErHeEL M. Corson. 


Cuaprer I. 


S PEAKING without prejudice,” said an old parishioner who 

never exaggerated, “there are always three congregations 
at St. Jude’s—the out-going contingent, the incoming con- 
tingent, and the small detachment of faithful attendants who 
stand loyally by the church through all its trials and vicissi- 
tudes. And but for this small and faithful detachment—vwell, 
there really is no knowing what might have happened, over and 
over again, in the history of the parish. St. Jude’s really seems 
to be an ill-fated congregation, and that’s a fact.” 

The sting and bitterness of this statement lay in its strict 
and absolute adherence to the truth. There are some people to 
whom unfortunate things are always happening, no matter how 
hard and how bravely they appear to be fighting against ill for- 
tune, and there are some churches which always seem to be in a 
similar plight. St. Jude’s was one of these churches, which was 
a distinct pity, seeing that it had been brought into being nearly 
twenty years before the old parishioner quoted above relieved his 
feelings in that fashion, by virtue of a high tide of enthusiasm 
and energy which swept all before it. 

Born, like its divine Master, in a stable, St. Jude’s Mission 
had drawn its congregation there, every Sunday, for several 
years. By slow degrees the mission had crept from the barn into 
the attic of a partially disused residence, thence into a public 
hall engaged for the purpose, thence, again, into a hall of its 
own, erected above the small store on a quiet but thriving busi- 
ness street, which the authorities of the mission had decided to 
build, upon a loan basis, as a business investment. The rent of 
the store paid many of the expenses of the mission, and helped 
toward preventing the interest of the mortgage from becoming 
too much of a bugbear. The next step taken had been to rent 
the hall for lodge and occasional use, and to fit up the store 
beneath it as the church. Later, when a real church could be 
built, the store might also be utilized as a source of income. 

By the time this point of progress had been reached, St. 
Jude’s had already passed through many vicissitudes, and was 
already beginning to be known, among regretfully-amused cler- 
ics and facetious outsiders as the “Church of Perpetual Strife.” 
The story of the numerous and widely different ministers who 
had variously served it during its earlier days, would be too long 
in the telling to be attempted. 

Four clergymen had already labored faithfully, giving their 
entire time to the work with St. Jude’s and its people, before 
the store was turned into a place of worship. Not one of these 
had found it possible to remain longer than a year. Each of 
them, upon entering the field, had found his hands not only 
bound, but also weighted down sorely by the spirit of antagonism 
current among the friends and admirers of the last incumbent, 
and who deemed it a duty, apparently, to hamper and restrict 
and render as valueless as possible the efforts of his successor at 
every point. And there were always, as the old parishioner had 
said, “three congregations” at St. Jude’s, a fact which did not 
endear the mission and its people to the clergymen of the city 
in general. In fact it was laughingly declared, occasionally, by 
amused laymen, that only clergymen from out the Diocese, or 
untried and self-confident young graduates from the Theological 
Seminary at the other end of the town, dared or cared to under- 
take the cure of souls furnished by St. Jude’s Mission, except 
for an occasional Sunday or special service. It was also whis- 
pered, semi-officially, that the good and patient Bishop of the 
Diocese was wont to consider a term of service at St. Jude’s in 
the light of a species of gentle but effective discipline for the 
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young or over-assured clergymen who applied to him for a field 
of labor. 


One of the most trying details in connection with the entire 
matter of St. Jude’s misfortunes, lay in the absolute impossibil- 
ity of fixing the blame for these misfortunes upon any definite 
person or source. An unprejudiced observer might have been 
perfectly ready, at certain times, to declare that certain and 
particular members of the congregation were wholly and entirely 
to blame for the prevailing and perennial unpleasantness; an- 
other period, however, might have found him equally ready to 
modify this decision widely, and place a generous share, at least, 
of the odium upon the shoulders of the various clergymen who 
had filled the office of priest-in-charge. Impartial and unpreju- 
diced observers were generally of the opinion that the blame 
should be shared by congregation and clergy alike. But so warm 
and cordial was the welcome invariably accorded the newcomer 
by the contingent which welcomed him at all, that the said new- 
comer was just as invariably persuaded that his predecessors had 
been solely responsible for all the previous difficulties—for a 
time. Later in the day he was exceedingly apt to reverse this 
judgment in a most sweeping manner, and after a most emphatic 
form. 

At the time when the old parishioner spake his mind freely, 
as told at the head of this chapter, relays and successions of 
young graduates and undergraduates from the Theological Sem- 
inary had supplied the pulpit and read the services at St. Jude’s 
for some time—pending the choosing of another incumbent, it 
was said. Then, suddenly, a couple of Sundays after this time, 
members of the St. Jude’s congregation were electrified to read 
among the church notices of that particular Sunday, the an- 
nouncement that the “Rev. E. A. Farson, priest-in-charge,” 
would conduct morning and evening services from that time on. 

Sure enough, the unusually large congregation which oecu- 
pied the pews that morning was delighted with the sight of a 
tall and spiritual-looking young man, with fine voice and sym- 
pathetic delivery, as was shortly made apparent, coming from 
the tiny vestry-room to commence the service. The pleased 
glances and significant smiles of the three vestrymen present 
showed that they also were highly elated over the securing of the: 
Rey. Mr. Farson, and over their own cleverness in keeping the 
secret until he was formally established in his place, as well. 

The tide of public opinion seemed to set strongly in favor 
of the new incumbent from the very first. He was young, he 
was cheerful, he was unhampered by family of any kind; he was. 
not only willing to work, but eager for work; he was overflowing 
with kindliness and enthusiasm. The members of the “out- 
going” congregation hesitated before committing themselves to. 
depart, and some of them finally returned to the fold; the mem- 
bers of the “incoming” congregation were joyful and enthusi- 
astic in the extreme; the “few and faithful” contingent almost 
sang for gladness that peace seemed about to begin. The Sun- 
day School throve and prospered almost immediately, and every- 
thing went well for some time. 

Then the Rey. Mr. Farson set about compassing some of the 
numerous reforms and improvements which he had brought with 
him from his three years’ period of work in a London parish,. 
where he had served faithfully under the direction of a noted 
High Churchman, and rumors of trouble began to make their 
whisperings heard once more. 

The newcomer was only in deacon’s orders when first he took 
up the work at St. Jude’s, but he was ordained to the priesthood 
almost immediately afterward. With all the zeal of a neophyte, 
and with all the high sense of the dignity and mighty influence 
of the priesthood which comes with a realizing sense of fresh 
responsibilities in that direction, he became mildly autocratic in 
tone. The St. Jude’s parishioners, always impatient of even the 


slightest and least noticeable of restraint, at once began to find 


flaws in his raiment. 
The president of the Ladies’ Aid Society, which Mr. Harnon 
had re-named as the “Guild of St. Monica,” but the older mem- 


bers of which obstinately refused to accept the new title, rebelled - 


against his mandate that all work sessions in the church hall 
must cease while Lenten services were in progress in the church 
below, in order that all the ladies might attend these services. 
“T’ve always had the ladies sew all day, ever since the society 
was started, and I’m not going to begin dictating to them when 
they shall attend services and when they shall stay me she 
declared. 
As Mrs. Drewly was stout, impressive, elderly, a general 


favorite, and had been president of the society ever since, in the 


earliest days of its inception, the ladies had worked together to 
render possible the purchase of the plain little altar before which 
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they still worshipped, a large majority of her associates immedi- 
ately enrolled themselves under her banner, and openly, and with 
much outside talking, placed themselves in direct defiance to 
i Mr. Farson. The quiet and peaceable members of the organiza- 
tion attended service or remained away as they felt inclined, but 
one and all talked about the trouble a little, both inside and out- 
side of the mission precincts, and thus the trouble grew by what 
it fed upon. 
_ Next, the two most prominent and influential members of the 
vestry, the men who had given the most money and time toward 
furthering the growth and interests of the Mission, and who 
had performed the most telling work in its behalf, publicly an- 
nounced that they were quite out of sympathy with Mr. Farson’s 
“Popish” practices, and would withdraw from the mission en- 
tirely unless these practices were either immediately abandoned 
or greatly modified. Mr. Farson announced, quite as publicly, 
that his principles and his practices were synonymous, and that 
the would quite as soon think of abandoning or modifying the 
‘one as the other. The disaffected individuals stormed and 
fretted; other members of the congregation protested that these 
individuals were altogether too valuable to lose; and the trouble 
grew apace. 

The crowning straw came when Mr. Farson announced his 

_ intention of personally assuming all control of the Easter music, 
and spoke of presently establishing a surpliced choir. The 
organist, who had played for the mission ever since its stable 
‘days, and who was generally regarded as belonging to the mis- 
sion quite as much as did the instrument which she manipulated, 
resigned promptly. The choir, which she directed rather ably 
‘whenever some ambitious member of this body was not endeavor- 
ing to “assist” her by becoming sole executive, resigned with 
her. The disaffected contingent refused to sing at all without 
the leadership of the choir, the various members of which occu- 
pied conspicuous. places in the body of the church upon the 
Sunday following the choir rehearsal at which the trouble cul- 
minated, although during the whole of both services, they re- 

_mained obstinately silent, while the organist alternately glared 
defiantly at Mr. Farson and wept softly into her handkerchief. 
The unaffected members of the congregation—and they were few 
by this time—were too timid or too bashful to lift up their voices 
in such small company, and the “few and faithful” contingent 
felt altogether too disheartened to sing. The voice of the priest- 
in-charge, consequently, was almost the only voice uplifted dur- 
ing the services of two miserable Sundays. 

During the course of the second week, Mr. Farson called for 
aid upon the members of the Young Ladies’ Society, which he 
had re-organized and entitled the «‘Guild of St. Agatha,” and to 
which, as an assembled body, he had read selections from Tenny- 
son and Browning, and the lives of the saints, while they sewed 
patehwork and did embroidery, and more than half regretted the 
old, pleasant, unsupervised, and gossipy days; and upon the 
members of the Altar Guild which he had lately brought into 
being and set to work upon a frontal for the plain wooden altar. 
The members of both organizations responded nobly, and by the 
coming round of the third Sunday, they were ready to render 
some sort of service as an impromptu choir. But long before 
this happened, the inevitable and perennial petition to the 
Bishop had been sent in, and the improvised choir was never 
called upon for service. 

Precisely what happened after this petition reached the 
Bishop, or just what view of the matter the Bishop took, it is 
doubtful if anybody really knew; the vestrymen, at all events, 
were silent. The mission, which had been promoted to the dig- 
nity and the responsibilities of a parish during the last of the 
Rev. Mr. Farson’s nine months of labor, was all agog to learn 
the particulars of the engagement, and it learned—nothing. 
Only, when the members of the congregation, excitedly expect- 
ing further trouble of some kind, just what they hardly knew, 
gathered for morning service on the following Sunday, a new 
development of affairs was made apparent. 4 

The Rey. Mr. Farson, without so much as saying Good-bye 
+o even his most devoted admirers and adherents, had quietly 
slipped out of the chureh—“called suddenly to New York,” it 
was whispered about, and in his place a fledgeling of the Theo- 
logical Seminary read so much of the service as his limited 
progress toward the priesthood allowed him to read. 
would be immediately taken toward the calling of a new incum- 

bent, the vestrymen explained, with real or seeming delight and 
satisfaction, during the course of the after-service social meet- 
ing in the aisles, which the Rev. Mr. Farson had tried so 


a -earnestly to abolish on the ground that if was irreverent and 
altogether out of place in the house of God; and services would 


_ -probably go on regularly after a week or two. All possibilities 
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and problems would be fully and satisfactorily settled in just a 
little while. 

But the “few and faithful” contingent sighed drearily as it 
wended its way homeward. It had passed through the coming 
experience so many, many times, and the hearts of the parish- 
loners composing it were heavy. The advance guard of a regi- 
ment may rejoice greatly at going into battle, the rank and file 
of an army have even been known to sing and shout with glad- 
ness under these circumstances also. But it is rarely indeed, so 
rarely that the word “never” might almost as well be substituted, 
that the rear-guard, or the men who stand by the baggage-vans 
and the hospital supplies, and who do not themselves enter into 
the engagement actively at all, are known to welcome the on- 
slaught of the enemy, or even the swift response of their own 
attacking forces. 

And the “few and faithful” contingent of St. Jude’s parish 
represented the one or the other, if not both, of the military 
bodies mentioned, in all of the wars and engagements from 
which it perennially suffered. 


(To be Continued.) 
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Family Fireside 


PAN AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


BUILDINGS TO BE ERECTED AND EXHIBIT MADE BY THE UNITED STATES 
GOVERN MENT. 


(eee doubt the display made by the various depart- | 


ments of the United States government at the Pan Amer- 
ican Exposition to be held in Buffalo, May 1 to November 1, 
1901, will be superior in attractiveness and more complete than 
any government exhibit made at any of the previous great Expo- 
sitions, not excepting the World’s Fair at Chicago. For the 
purposes of this great display a magnificent group, consisting of 
three massive structures connected by colonnades, has been de- 


signed. ‘The main or central building will be 600 feet long and 
130 feet wide. The two other buildings will each be 150 feet 
square. The work on these buildings will be under the direction 


of James Knox Taylor, Supervising Architect of the Treasury 
Department. 

The group will be architecturally treated in the style of the 
Spanish Renaissance, somewhat modified, as the details will sug- 
gest a Mexican rather than a strictly Spanish origin. The 
buildings will be covered with stafi—the material which was so 
extensively used at Chicago and at Atlanta, Nashville, and 
Omaha Expositions. The color treatment will be rich and 
brilliantly aided in its pleasing effect by plastic decorations and 
groups of sculpture. Red Spanish tiles on the roof will add 
greatly to the effective character of the buildings. 

The plan of the buildings somewhat resembles that of a 
letter U, with the opening toward the West. The main building 
will correspond with the bottom of the U, and therein the greater 
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portion of the exhibits of the government and the quarters of the 
officials will be accommodated. The top of the dome of the main 
building will be 250 feet above the floor level and will be sur- 
mounted by a figure of “Victory,” 20 feet high. This will form 
one of the most conspicuous features of the Exposition grounds. 

Tn one of the two smaller buildings, which will be connected 
by colonnades with the main building, will be displayed exhibits 
from Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines, and the 
other building will contain a branch station of the Weather 
‘Bureau of the United States and a splendid exhibit by the 
United States Fish Commission. The spaces within the colon- 
nades which connect the pavillions with the main building will 
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be filled with inlets from the lagoon. The central Plaza, or 
space enclosed by the arms of the U, will be decorated by steps, 
flower beds, and terraces, so as to enhance the beauty of the 
approach with the main entrance. 

The Government buildings will have a most accessible and 
desirable location on the east side of the esplanade, a magnifi- 
cent open space between the Triumphal Bridge and the great 
Court of Fountains. Congress has appropriated $500,000 to 
defray the cost of the buildings and for the expense of collecting 
and arranging the exhibit, which will be under the control of a 
competent Board of Management. 


A CUP OF TEA, 
By Frances Buckiey EmMprer. 


NNIE BETTINE began life in a tenement in the Nine- 
teenth Ward. Father, mother,and seven children lived in 
two rooms in the basement. There were six other “apartments” 
in this tenement, three sweat-shops, a meat-market, and a Jew- 
ish Synagogue. The larger room in little Annie’s home meas- 
ured 10x12 feet, and was lighted by two windows opening on a 
three-foot alley, that separated two five-story tenements. The 
other room opened out of the first. It was 7x10 feet in size, 
and was lighted by one window, opening on the opposite three- 
foot alley. Its furniture consisted of a chair and one bed- 
stead, on which was piled in the daytime the bedding, which, 
spread on the floor at night, furnished accommodation for nine 
sleepers. In the living-room were a table, a cook-stove, four 
chairs, a cradle, and a sewing machine. In case of fire the last- 
named would have been the first care of the family, for the 
mother eked out the family income by making “hickory” shirts 
at from 45 to 60 cents per dozen—according to the times. The 
small Annie soon learned that the rattle of the sewing-machine 
was her hush-a-by, and her weazened face seldom puckered for 
a good ery, such as in other households call for maternal care. 
Poverty certainly begets patience, and if only this virtue instead 
of charity formed a covering for sin, the tenement-house dis- 
trict might be relied upon to drape the nether regions. 


At two years of age, little Annie had the face of a grand- 
mother of eighty. The fact was always pointed out to visitors 
that she had never been known to smile, and this interesting 
item served her as a badge of distinction, much as David Copper- 
field’s mother’s death signalized him. Meanwhile her black 
eyes took in knowledge of the world with astonishing rapidity, 
and at the age of ten she was thought old enough to fetch and 
carry, in a sweat-shop, and not long thereafter she was sewing. 
Occasionally a factory-inspector made trouble for her employ- 
ers, but as her parents had made affidavit that she was fourteen, 
and as her face corroborated the lie, nothing could be done. 
Once, indeed, her poor little body was weighed and measured in 
the inspector’s office, and her true age guessed at. For a little 
while thereafter she ran the streets, and even enjoyed a few 
weeks’ schooling in the wake of the truant officer, but as soon 
as the excitement died away, another sweat-shop door closed be- 
hind her. This time she continued at work without interrup- 
tion, and at sixteen she was the proud recipient of $2.50 per 
week. She was obliged to walk several miles to her place of 
employment, any aid from the street cars being out of the 
question. 


Long before this, indeed, her girl companions had told her 
of an easier way to make money, but her baby habit of gloom 
had staid with her, and although she had taught herself to 
smile—a sickly, evanescent copy of Nature’s spontaneous prod- 
uct—she could not be called an attractive girl. The “swells” 
of the neighborhood—the small shop-keepers and the ‘cutters 
and pressers in the sweat-shops—preferred the brighter girls. 
This neglect she accepted, as she accepted everything in her 
sunless life, with a dreary patience. It came, therefore, as an 
overwhelming surprise, when a handsome youth on a junk-eart 
passed her the time of day, one morning when she was on her 
way to the shop. She took pains to be at the same point the 
following morning at the same hour, and was rewarded by a 
smile of recognition. The third morning he had waited for her 
some blocks nearer her home. Not many weeks elapsed before 
they took a wedding-trip to the Park, and on their return in the 
afternoon of the same day, set up housekeeping in a small room, 
from which, the day before, her husband’s mother and sole rela- 
tive had been carried, feet foremost. 

But the life of Annie Petrosky differed little from that of 
Annie Bettine. A very practical, if primitive, meaning at- 
taches to the office of wifely helpmeet in the slums, and Annie 
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worked harder thanever after her wedding day—in the sweat- 
shop as usual at first, her added task of housework coming in 
before and after shop hours; and when maternal cares made 
this no longer possible she did “hickory” shirts, as her mother 
had done. 

One afternoon, however, when work was slack, she sat idle 
on the front steps of the tenement. The children were playing 
on the street as usual. For a moment life stood still. It is at 


such times new forces may give it'a new direction. ., ..,; ye 


“Good afternoon, Mis’ Petrosky,” said a cheery voice. 
“Sure, and it’s yoursilf I niver saw shtoppin’ worruk before, an’ 
I take it fur a sign. For it’s meself as was comin’ aroun’ this 
blessed minit to ax yer to go to the sisters’ fur a cup o’ tay.” 

Mrs. Petrosky’s slow face turned a look of inquiry on her 
neighbor, which the quick Irishwoman interpreted before the 
question had time to form itself. 

“No, it’s not Catholic sisters they are, at least not my kind, 


but it’s not religion I’m askin’ ye to bother yer head about. — 


It’s a good cup o’ tay they give a tired body, an’ if there’s a bit 
o’ singin’ an’ a prayer it’s not in a church, an’ the blissed saints. 
ll protect ye if ye do but make the sign o’ the cross, tho’ it do 


sound nateral enough to be the rale thing. Jist come the onct, 


Mis’ Petrosky, and see for yoursilf.” 

And so, Mrs. Petrosky’s lunch having been light, she went, 
and the cool, pleasant room in the sister’s house satisfied some 
hitherto latent sense of ordér in her soul, and, as Mrs. Maloney 
had assured her, the tea was very good. She did not cross her- 
self, as her neighbor had suggested, during the singing of the 
Canticles, for religion of any kind was discounted in the Pe- 
trosky family. Not bitterly, but with the complete indifference of 
people who have never in their lives come under its influence. 
One hears a great deal nowadays about the Church having lost 
its influence over the masses. The allegation is false, since 
that cannot be lost which has never been held. Perhaps, in the 
far-away land of Mr. and Mrs. Petrosky’s parents, some bond 
of religion had held them, but the American liberty that had 
enticed them over the seas had meant to them an inconoclasm 
no less real because they were in a measure unconscious of their 
own belief. Their children, therefore, grew up as veritable 
heathen as those fortunate dwellers in the ends of the earth— 
fortunate, because the Church cannot misunderstand their 
Christless position and therefore sends her teachers to them. 

The brief religious service, then, meant nothing to Mrs. 
Petrosky. The tea was good, and since Sister Lucile asked her, 
she would come again, even if she had to sew at night to make 
up lost time. 

And come again she did. But she never evinced any show 
of religious interest. Her soul seemed atrophied in its sensi- 
bilities. Impassively she came and as impassively went away. 
Only on going she looked a trifle less hungry, But one after- 
noon she lingered a little, and when Sister Frances questioned 
her, it was found that some knowledge of the Cathedral service 
had come to her, although it seemed she had never attended it— 
and her boy could sing. 

It is strange how the song-bird will persistently nest in the 
Italian throat. No mistreatment, no rude neglect can quite 
frighten it away. It warbles at one oftentimes from the throats 
of image-venders or beggars, who have never dreamed, even, of 
sunny Italy, and startles one coming from throats, the bad air 
of the tenements should have roughened into discord. 

It was so with little Anton Petrosky. The choirmaster 
breathed softly lest he should lose one exquisite tone when the 
little boy first sang for him. It was not:‘many months before he 
was the drawing-card that brought not only the Petroskys but 
many of his companions to the Cathedral service. Mrs. Pe- 


trosky’s face, dull, immovable, showed no sign of the pride itis _ 


charitable to suppose she felt, but Mr. Petrosky was less of a 
stone image. His dark, handsome face shone, and after awhile, 
if one may judge from appearances, the service itself found a 
way to his inner consciousness. 


It is the fashion of the day to play upon the emotional - 
sensibilities of the poor in so-called mission work, and to eall - 


the resultant effect religion. Men and women, questionable 
converts from a low life, prate of a changed being in parrot- 
phrases they have caught from their teachers; while deep down 
in the consciousness only God can touch, they remain un- 


changed. We intrude too often between the grand Church 


service and the religious awe it will inspire, if we do not over- 
lay it with too much of personality and garish adornment. We 
are too anxious to show results. 

This is but half a story. Mrs. Petrosky still goes for es 
cup of tea, unless the hickory shirts are piled too high. Whether 
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or not she finds mixed with it the Water of Life, who can tell? 
At least she has found kindness and sympathy, and the Church 
is no longer to her as though it did not exist. Some of the 
eraftiness seems to be dropping out of the face of her husband, 
at which the parish priest rejoices, but not over-much lest he 
expect what has not been promised. 

But little Anton! Surely, one may be confident that his 
young life will respond to the influences about him on every 
side! For his rare voice promises great things, and his man- 
hood will find him outside of tenement life. And as he and his 
older sister shall kneel side by side in the days to come, while 
the Bishop’s hands rest in blessing upon their bowed heads, who 
shall say a cup of tea may not bring about great things! 


‘ 


THE LEGEND OF ST. MARTIN. 


When Christian faith was new 
(Hast heard the legend old?) 
A soldier—Martinus— 
In trappings gorgeous strolled ; 
Cold was the wintry air, 
Warm in his cloak was he, 
Brave was the soldier's heart— 
Christ’s soldier* he would be. 


His sword hung by his side, 
Its hilt shone in the sun, 
The keen and trusty blade 
Had many a battle won. 
Sadly a beggar stood— 
Pleading was in his eye, 
Asking an alm of him 
So gaily passing by. 


The soldier paused awhile— 
No gold had he to give; 
(Gold in a soldier’s purse 
Is water in a sieve.) 
Then with a cheerful smile 
Loosed he his ample cloak 
And from its trusty shield 
His gleaming weapon broke. 


“Hold fast one side my cloak !” 
He to the beggar cried 
And firmly in his grasp 
He held the other side, 
Then with his lifted blade 
The cloak he clove in twain 
And left the beggar clad 
In warmth from cold and rain. 
* > * * * * * * 


That night the soldier dreamed 
That heaven was opened wide; 
He saw the Saviour stand 
With angels by His side: 
And, lo! the Saviour wore 
That self-same riven cloak, 
And from the angel-band 
A storm of questions broke. 


The soldier heard them ask :— 
“Who gave Thy cloak to Thee?’ 
Ah, this! His Lord replied :— 
“My Brother gave to me!” 
With tears of rapture shed 
Him Martinus adored, 
And served through life alway 
A Soldier of the Lord. 


*Martinus was at this time a catechumen but not yet baptized. 


KEEPING HOUSE AT SMALL EXPENDITURE. 


| A household of limited means the mother should’add to her 
business-like qualities the patience, skill, and knowledge of a 
teacher. For in nine cases out of ten her servant will be ignorant of 
all but the most elementary principles of housework, and these she 
will know in rather a confused way. 

_ Well-trained servants seldom fall to the lot of those who have a 
slender income. The only way in which the rather impecunious 
housewife can obtain them is to make her home temporarily a train- 
ing school for servants, and although this method is open to all the 
objections invariably urged against it, although the trained servant 
goes away for higher ,wages.as soon as she begins to be a comfort, still 


_ the method is more satisfactory than letting Eliza or Sarah Jane 


) 


' 


ve 


muddle along in her own haphazard way. After all, in training a 
raw girl she performs an act of truest charity. 

In all probability, unless she obtains a natural genius in the 
cooking, washing and sweeping lines, the housekeeper will have to 
“teach these gentle arts. She is fortunate if she knows how to do this. 
For most mistresses are as ignorant of the best way to do things— 


» the quickest, neatest, and most thorough way—as are their servants, 


‘and more than that cannot be said. It must also be repeated that 
where only one servant is kept much of the actual work must be done, 
apé ail the finishing touches given, by the mistress. 


x 
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It may be done, however, by a mistress who herself is really 
proud of the spotlessness of her glass and china, and who cannot but 
impart some of her enthusiasm to her servant, who should be taught 
to scrape all dishes free from scraps not with scratching knife, but 
with a broken piece of crust (which may be thrown to the birds 
afterwards), to pile the silver by itself, the plates of various sizes by 
themselves, the glass by itself, and so on. 

The washing-up should be done thus: She should use two dish- 
pans and a drainer. In the first pan, full of clean, tolerably hot 
water—with a small bit of soda in it—each article should be care- 
fully and separately washed. Into the second pan a wire tray should 
fit, reaching half-way down. When a number of dishes has been 
removed from the first.pan into the wire tray, this should be lifted 
out of the scalding water which the second pan holds, and should 
then drain on the tray while each piece is quickly dried with a clean 
dish towel. 


For keeping silver, brass, and copper in a state of glittering 
cleanliness, there are various plans. The housekeeper will teach some 
of them to her raw recruit. The silver in daily use will never need 
extra polishing if it is washed each day as directed above. Those 
pieces which are stained by egg or acid may be rubbed white with 
whitening damped with water or ammonia. 

The silver which is not in constant use may be cleaned when it 
grows tarnished by rubbing—with whitening or any of the silver 
polishes of repute, then being scalded and quickly dried. Brass and 
copper should never be touched with acid. Chalk finely powdered, 
damped with ammonia, and allowed to dry on, if then vigorously 
rubbed off with a flannel cloth, clean the metal; and to impart a 
brilliant lustre, nothing is better than the inside of lemons from 
which the juice has been squeezed. 

dn the well-regulated house the mistress will train not only her 
maid, but her family. The bed-room of each member of it will be 
opened to air when it is vacated in the morning. But lest any small 
boy, careless in great affairs, or small girl hurried in the before 
school half-hour, may have forgotten this duty, the maid should be 
instructed to visit the rooms each morning while the family is at 
breakfast, and to see that every piece of bed-covering is hung over a 
chair before an open, sunny window. They should be left thus for an 
hour. The bed should have the mattress turned each day. Sheets 
should be put on with the wide hem toward the head of the bed. Once 
a week the pillows should be well’aired before a good fire, and once 
a month the mattress should receive the same treatment. 

The bedrooms should, if possible, be kept even more scrupulously 
fresh and clean than any other room. For more time should be spent 
in them than in any other one room, and that the time of recupera- 


tion and recreation. 

Al GERMAN physician recommends to consumptives the sulphur 
treatment. This consists in the patients living in rooms where 

one or two drachms of sulphur are melted daily, on a hot stove. The 

first ten days there will be felt increased irritation and cough; these 

soon decrease and improvement is rapidly felt, and complete cures are 

often effected, if the disease is not too far advanced. 

When plants, roses, ete., are at all affected with mildew, sprinkle 
the foliage with water, then dust on flour of sulphur quite thickly and 
allow it to stand for a few days, when it may be rinsed off, but is to 
be renewed if necessary. 

To disinfect clothing, mix one teaspoonful of the milk of sulphur 
to one pint of water, sprinkle the clothing lightly with this, then 
iron it with an iron hot enough to volatilize the sulphur without 
burning the clothing. 

Sulphur may be kept in small muslin bags in drawers and cup- 
boards, as a protection against the ravages of the red and black ants. 

For preventing vermin in bird cages, tie a little sulphur in a bag 
and suspend it in the cage. Sulphur is said to kill all kinds of 
fungus in man, beasts, or plants. 

For diphtheria, put a teaspoonful of sulphur in a wineglassful of 
water, stirring it with the finger so that it will mingle with the 
water. After it is well mixed, let the patient gargle it, and after 
gargling, swallow a small quantity. If the disease is too far ad- 
vanced for gargling, throw some sulphur into the throat by means of 
a quill, which will cause the fungus to shrink, after which the sulphur 
gargle may be used. 

A sulphur wash is an excellent remedy for roughness and pimples _ 
on the skin. Make it by taking one ounce of sulphur flour and pour- 
ing over it one quart of boiling water; allow this to stand and steep 
for twelve hours; then apply it to the skin three or four times a week. 

In cases of being very near to premises or apartments where 
there is diphtheria, the simplest, yet effectual mode of fumigating 
is to drop a little sulphur on a hot stove, or on a few hot coals carried 
through the rooms. In this way the spread of the disease may be 
stopped. 

Sulphur makes one of the best treatments, both externally and 
internally, for skin diseases, particularly where itching is a symptom. 

For a sweetish or bitter pasty taste in the mouth try a few doses 
of sulphur. 

Sulphur is good for chronic diarrhea. For constipation, sulphur 
will often given speedy relief—Good Housekeeping. 
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Church Calendar. 
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June 1—Triday. Fast '( White). 
« _2—Saturday (Red at Evensong). 
«  3—Whitsunday (Red). 
“  4—-Whitsun Monday (Red). 
“-5—Whitsun Tuesday (Red). 


“  6—Wednesdty. Ember Day (Red). Fast. 

“  8—Friday. Ember Day (Red). Fast. 

“ 9—Saturday. Ember Day (Red). Fast. 
(White at Evensong). 

te 10—Trinity Sunday (Whi?,* (Red at 


s Evensong). 
** 11—Monday. St. Barnabas, Apostle (Red). 
'  12—Tuesday (Green). 
“ 15—Friday. Fast. 
““17—1st Sunday after Trinity (Green). 
“  22—Friday. Fast. 
‘“ 23—Saturday (White at Evensong). 
“« 24—Nativity St. John Baptist. 2nd Sunday 
after Trinity (White). ; 
‘© 25—Monday (Green). 
“ 28—Thursday (Red at Evensong). 
“ 29—Friday. St. Peter, Apostle (Red). 
“  30—Saturday (Green). 


Personal WWention, 


Tur Rey. W. E. ALupN, of New Jersey, has 
accepted the rectorship of St. James’ Church, 
Pittsburgh, and entered upon his duties there on 
Whitsunday. 

Tan Rey. Dr. H. G. Barrnprson wishes his 
mail until October 1st to be addressed care of 
J. 8. Morgan & Co., London. 


Fast. 


Tun Rey. Dr. GrorGr THOMAS DOWLING, who 
has been travelling with his wife in search of 
health for her, has determined to settle perma- 
nently in Southern California, where she ‘has 
greatly improved. He has purchased a residence 
in Pasadena. and accepted the rectorship of 
Christ Church, Los Angeles, on condition that he 
shall have liberty to preach as ‘‘the broadest kind 
of a Broad Churchman.” The church is already 
filled to overflowing, and the vestry have ar- 
ranged to double its seating capacity. 


Tun Rey. JOHN FHARNLEY has given up his 
work at Grace Church, Monroe, La., to take 
charge of St. Mary’s Hall, Burlington, N. J. 


Tum Rey. JoHN Hewirt, rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Columbus, Ohio, has been chosen and 
commissioned as chaplain of the Fourth Regi- 
ment, Ohio National Guard. 


Tun address of the Rey. . N. 
the summer will be Saluda, N. C. 


JOYNDR during 


Tun Rev. CuHas. D. LArrprtry has resigned 
the rectorship of Ravenna and accepted charge 
of the work at Galion and Bucyrus, Ohio. 


THE Rev. JAMES MCLAUGHLIN has résigned 
charge of Brookville and Johnsonburg, Pa. Address, 
until Sept. Ist, Bradford, Pa. 

Tun Rey. G. R. MussiAs haying resigned the 
-rectorship of the Church of Our Father, Foxburg, 
Pa., that parish will be under the care for the 
summery months of the Rey. W. L. H. Brenton, 
formerly of Pittsburgh. 


Tur Rey. R. J. Moonrny has tfesigned the 
‘charge of Gethsemane Church, Fargo, N. D., and 
accepted that of St. Paul’s, Brainerd, Minn. 


Tum Rey. R. S. Sruartr has taken up. work on 
the Southern Pacific, making his headquarters at 
-Columbus, Texas. 

Tun Rey. W. Wavkur’s address is changed 

from Cheshire, Conn., to East Berkshire, Vt. 


THE address of the Rev. H. W. WELLS is changed 
‘from Chattanooga to Highland Park, Tenn., he being 
in charge of St. Mary’s mission at the latter address. 


ORDINATIONS. 


Dbacons. 


Minwavukrr.—By the Bishop of Milwaukee, 
in -All Saints’ Cathedral, Milwaukee, on Whit- 
sunday, June 3: Messrs. HUGHELL EpGAR Woop- 
-ALL FosproKn, FREDERICK ARTHUR RupyyE, JOHN 
Barrerr, HoNrY WILLMANN, PpRcy Lowry Don- 
AGHAY,* EDWARD FuLLpR Bates, and ARTHUR 
Prarr—seven in number. The first six are re- 
cent graduates of Nashotah House and Mr. Pratt 
is in charge of Trinity Church, Prairie du Chien, 
The candidates were presented by the Rev. Pro- 
fessors M. A. ‘Smith, A. W. Jenks, and H. E. 


Che Living Church. 


Chase, of Nashotah House; and by the Rey. Geo. 
. Burroughs, and the Rey. Canon St. George, of 
Milwaukee. The Rey. H. EH. Chase, of Nashotah 
House, preached the sermon. The Rey. Robert 
Ritchie, of St. James the Less, Philadelphia, was 
also present, and assisted in the ceremonies. 


PRIESTS. 


PHNNSYLVANIA.—By the Bishop of Pitts- 
burgh, in St. Andrew’s Church, 
Friday, June 1st, the Rey. Wm. Conby, curate at 
the same church. 


WESTERN Tpxas.—On the Fifth Sunday after 
Easter, May 20th, by the Bishop of Western 
Texas, the Rey. W. H. Brokaw, formerly a Pres- 
byterian, in St. Paul’s Church, San Antonio. 
The assisting clergy were the Rev. Messrs. J. T. 
Hutcheson, D.D., A. L. Burleson, Samuel Thur- 
low, and A. J. Holworthy, the latter presenting 
the candidate and preaching the sermon. 


DEPOSITION. 


CENTRAL PPNNSYLVANIA.—Notice is hereby 
given that, acting under the provisions of Title 
Ii, Canon 2, of the Digest, on Wednesday, Apyil 
25th, in St. Luke’s Church, Scranton, Pa., in the 
presence of the Rey. Rogers Israel, Francis R. 
Bateman, and BH. J. McHenry, I deposed from the 
Sacred Ministry, the Rev. IncrAm N.’W. Irvinu, 


D.D. ETHELBORT TALBOT, 
Bishop of Central Pennsylwania. 
* 
; DIED, 


CLarKn.—At Lewistown, Illinois, entered mto 
the rest of Paradise, on the Sunday after Ascen- 
sion, ELizABeTH Knient, widow of the late Bd- 
ward M. M. CLarkn, in the 88th year of her age. 

“The strife is o’er, the battle done, ° 
The victory of life is won.” 


Coox.—Entered into life eternal from her 
home at Wyoming, Illinois, on Friday, May 18th, 
1900, in the 86th year of her age, BerrHa, wid- 
ow of the late Dr. William Cook. 

A mother in Israel with children and grand- 
children around the altar on earth in the joy 
with her of the Communion of Saints. 


OBITUARY NOTICE, 


Departed this life at , Vinter Haven, Fla., 
May 21st, after a short but severe illness, Mrs. 
H. A. PARKPR. 

She was the daughter of the late J. M. Ver- 
dier, of Beaufort, S. C.—a family whose an- 
cestors belonged to the good old Huguenot stock, 
that were/ever valiant for the truth as it is in 
Jesus. The deceased was borne in affluence, but 
early inured to hardships, from the necessities 
and privations of the war. 

The family refugeed in Florida, when the 
struggle began, and made it their home after- 
wards. Mrs. Parker began to teach at an early 
age, and was very successful in her vocation, 
always endeayoring to lead the minds of her pu- 
pils from things temporal to things eternal, and 
to love the Sunday School, where she taught 
them-hymns of praise. 

The year 1875 found her in Tampa, where 
the Church people were few in number and with- 
out a place of worship. With heart and hand 
she joined the few laboring in the <ause, and 
at this day the modest Jittle Church of St. An- 
drew’s stands, the crowning effort of their labors, 
begun in a small way. 

In the year 1878, she was united in marriage 
to H. A. Parker, Esq., of Myers, Fla. This union 
was unblessed by children, but a step daughter, 
and the orphan children of a beloved brother re- 
ceived her tenderest care and love. 


In the course of time, the family removed to " 


different places, but wherever her lot might have 
been cast, she always associated herself with the 
Chureh people in their work, and in writing for 
the Church papers. j 

The trials of life were very heavy on, her at 
times, but she bowed in meek submission to the 
Divine Will, for ‘‘her life was hid with Christ in 
God.” The last trial found her ready, and when 
the intense pain had subsided, she slept, and the 
silver cord was gently loosed from earth for the 
glories of the eternal world. Now, clad in rai- 
ment pure and white, she rests with the loved 
ones gone before, for ‘‘the Lamb which is in the 
midst of the throne shall feed them, and shall 
lead them unto living fountains of waters, and 
God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.” 


Philadelphia, - 


“Sociates and other ladies, will begin with vena 


-and abroad). 
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TRINITY COLLEGE: ay 


Hartford, Conn., June 1, 1900. 
Examinations for admission to the Freshman 
Class will be held at the office of J. H. S. Quick, 
Esq., 95 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill., Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday, June 21st, 22nd, and 23d. 
s Gno. WILLIAMSON SMITH, 
President. 


RETREAT AT KEMPER HALL, 
The Annual Retreat at Kemper Hall, for me 


on Tuesday evening, June 19th, closing with | 
eelebration of the Holy Eucharist, on Saturday, 
June 23d, the Rev. Fr. Osborne, 8.8.J.E., con- 
ductor. 

Ladies wishing to attend will please notify 
the Sister Superior. 


APPEALS, 
“Tup BISHOP GILBERT M®MORIAL.” 


The committee having in charge the raising, 
of funds for “The Bishop Gilbert Memorial Sus- 
tentation Fund for Seabury Divinity School” de- 
sire to announge that contributions may now be 
sent to the Treasurer, the Rev. G. H. Ten Broeck, ~ 
Merriam Park, St. Paul, Minn. It is hoped that 
all who were confirmed by the Bishop, as well as — et 
his many other friends, will accept this oppor- 
tunity to perpetuate his name and his work. The 
work of the school was close to his heart, and it 
was largely on its behalf he went Hast, where he 
contracted the fatal cold. ‘The committee are . 
striving to secure $30,000, and request that all 
remittances, small or large, be sent in at once. ‘ * 

Sruarr B. Purvps, : 
THEODORE PAYNE THURSTON, 
For the General Committee. 

This appeal has my hearty approval and must 
be a great blessing to the Church now and in the oe 
future. H. B. WHIPPLE, ea 

Bishop of Minnesota. 


THE DoMESTIC AND FornIGN MISSIONARY 


Socimry, the Church Missions House, 281 : 
Fourth Ave., New York. Officers: RiguT Rov. . 
Tuomas M. Cusrk, D.D., president; Rr. Roy. 


WILLIAM CROSWELL DoAnn, D.D., vice-president ; 
Roy. ArtHuR S. Luoyp, D.D., general secretary ; « 
Rny. JOSHUA KIMBER, associate secretary; MR. 
JOHN W. Wood, corresponding secretary; Ry. | 
oe B. Krmepur, local secretary; Mr. GEORGH 
. THomas, treasurer; Mr. B..WALTER RORDRTS, 
es treasurer. 8 
This society comprehends all persons who are 
members of this Church. It is the Church’s 
established agency for the conduct of general 
missionary. work. At home this work is in a 
seventeen missionary districts, in Porto Rico, . 
and in forty-three dioceses; and includes that 
among the negroes in the South, and the In- r 
dians. Abroad, the work includes the missions  __ 
in Africa, China, and Japan; the support of the 4 
Church in Haiti; and of the presbyter named by 
the Presiding Bishop to counsel and guide the 
workers in Mexico. The society also aids the 
work among the English-speaking people in Mex- 
ico, and transmits contributions designated for 
the other work in that country. ie 
The Society pays the salaries and traveling 
expenses of twenty- -two missionary Bishops, and 
the Bishop of Haiti; 1, 630 other missionaries 
depend in whole or in part for their support . 
upon the offerings of Church, people,. made 
through this Society. There are many schools, 
orphanages, and hospitals at home and abroad * 
which but for the support that comes through 
the Society, would of necessity be abandoned. ~ 
The amount required to meet all appropria- — 
tions for this work to the end of the fiscal year, 
September 1, 1900, is $630,000. For this sum 
the Board of Managers must depend upon the — 
voluntary offerings of the members of the 
Church. Additional workers, both men and — 
women, are constantly needed to meet the in- 
creasing demands of the work (both at home 


% 


The Spirit of Missions is the official monthly ; 
magazine—$1 a year. All information possible, ou 
concerning the Society’s work will be furnished ig 
on application. j 

Remittances should be made to Mr. Gnorce 
C. THoMmAsS, tregsurer. cs 

All other official communications should be 
addressed to the Board of Managers, Chureh 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave., New, VOTE. 5 Oy 

Legal title (for use in making wills) : THE 
DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY Socin 
OF THH PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STatTHS Or AMERICA. y 


. 


‘present. 


June 9, 1900 


WANTED, 

A CLURGYMAN having two children to be edu- 
cated ‘seeks position as instructor in a Church 
school. PRACHPTOR, care of Livinc CHURCH, Mil- 
waukee. . 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Tun CHurcH ARMY Bugle Call will, keep you 
informed on the Church Army and Rescue Mis- 


sion work of the Church. 50 cents a year. ‘Box 
1599, New Haven, Conn. 
; BOOKS RECEIVED, 
LONGMANS GREEN & CO, 
' London to Ladysmith, via Pretoria. By Winston | 


_ Spencer Churchill. $1.50. 


STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT FOR FOR: | 


EIGN MISSIONS. 

The Healing of the Nations. A Treatise on 
Medical Missions. Statement and Appeal. 
By J. Rutter Williamson (M.B., Edin. Univ.) 
Travelling Secretary Student Volunteer 
Movement. Price, 40 cts. 

E. P. DUTTON & CO. 

Nancy’s Fancies. A Story about Children. By 
E. L. Haverfield, Author of ‘‘Our Vow,” etc. 
With Four Illustrations by Percy Tarrant. 
Price, $1.25. 


The Diving Church: 


Bach. By C. F. Abdy Williams, M.A. Cantab. ; 


Mus. Bac. Oxon et Cantab. “With Illustrations 


and Portraits. Price, $1.25. 
The Head of Pasht. By ‘Willis Boyd Allen, 
Author of Navy Blue, ete. Price, $1.50. 


A. C. Mc CLURG & CO. 


McLoughlin and Old Oregon. A Chronicle. 
By Eva Emery Dye. Price, $1.50. 


| THE MACMILLAN COMPANY (Through Messrs. 


Des Forges & Co.). 

The Epistles of the New Testament. An at- 
tempt to present them in Current and Popu- 
lar Idiom. By Henry Hayman, D.D. 

Evolution and Theology. And other Essays. 
By Otto Pfleiderer, D.D., Prof. of Theology 
at the University of Berlin. Edited by 
Orella Cone. 

Pro Christ et Heclesia, Price $1.50 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
Des Forges & Co.). 


(Through Messrs. 


The Light of Day. Religious Discussions and 
Criticisms from the Naturalist’s Point of 
View. By John Burroughs. Price, $1.50. 

From Sand Hill to Pine. By Bret Harte. 
Price, $1.25 


Y GOhe Church at 


CENTRAL NEW YORK, 
F. D. Hunrineron, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D., Bishop. 


Convocations—Other Organizations. 


THE spring meeting of the Convocation of 
the third District was held in St. Andrew’s, 
New Berlin (the Rey. G. H. Kirkland, rector) , 
May 15 and 16. The Rey. 8S. D. Day was the 
preacher, and the missionary addresses were 
made by the Rey. Messrs. J. H. LaRoche, D.D., 
EH. W. Colloque, and A. H. Grant. The report 
of the Dean, Rey. G. G. Perrine, showed every 
mission station occupied and but one parish 
vacant. At a meeting of the Binghampton 
Parsons’ Club, held in conjunction with Con- 
vocation, able papers were presented by Dean 
Perrine and the Rey. 8. D. Day. 

Tue 1st District Convocation held its 
spring meeting in St. John’s Church, Cape 


Vincent (the Rey. Dr. E. T. Evans, rector), 
May 22 and 23. The Rev. English Crooks 


was the preacher. . Kleven clergymen were 
The treasurer’s report was a favor- 
able one. Much financial and other business 
was transacted. The meeting closed with the 
reports of the Dean (Rev. Dr. O. E. Herrick) 
and missionaries. 


THE Syracuse branch of the Guild of St. 


‘Barnabas for Nurses will hold its annual 


meetings on St. Barnabas’ Day, June 11, in 
Grace Church, Syracuse (the Rev. H. G. Cod- 
dington, rector). The branch has eleven 
active and seven associate members, with Mr. 
Coddington as chaplain. 

Tue twelfth annual meeting of the Girls’ 
Friendly Society of the Diocese was held in 
St. Paul’s Church, Watertown (the Rev. Dr. 
©. H. Mockridge, rector), May 29 and_ 30. 
The corporate Communion, reports, elections, 
and conferences were the features of this ever- 
profitable gathering. 

AT THE June meeting of rie Utica Clerical 


Union an essay on “Recent Research in Bible 


Lands” was presented by the Rev. Charles 
Broughton. 


ware CHICAGO. 
Wa.’ B. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
+ CHas. P. ANDmRSON, Bp. Coadj. 


inary: Commencement—Alumni—Woman’s 


We Auxiliary. 


THE Commencement of the Western Theo- 
tgieel Seminary was held in the Cathedral 


on Wednesday evening, May 30th. 
evensong Bishop Anderson conferred diplomas 
on the nine graduates. These were Rev. 
Messrs. W. C. Hengen, W. W. Fleetwood, F. 
W. Barker, O. M. Gromoll, W. H. Bliss, H. 
Ljostrom, and Messrs. A. E. Knickerbocker, 
C, N. Lathrop, A. C. Chapman. Mr. Lathrop 
took the alumni prize for his thesis on the 
“Development of the Papacy.” <A very help- 
ful sermon was preached by the Rev. J. H. 
Hopkins. His subject was St. John’s vision 
of the four walls of the Church, and he im- 
pressed upon the class the importance of 
Faith, Worship, Discipline, and Work in all 
their efforts in Church building. 


THe alumni of the Western Theological 
Seminary assembled in the chapel on Thurs- 
day morning at 11 o’clock. The Rev. E. J. 
Randall was celebrant at the Holy Com- 
munion. The sermon was preached by the 
Rey. C. E. Bowles. His subject was the Great 
High Priest and the bond of sympathy be- 
tween Him and His priests on earth. 

The alumni held their annual dinner at 
the Sherman House on Thursday, May 31st. 
The Rev. John A. Carr, president, acted as 
toastmaster. The speeches were of a nature 
to encourage and develop the spirit of faith- 
fulness and loyalty to the best traditions of 
the Seminary. The Rev. P. C. Wolcott spoke 
of the need of using good English in sermons 
and addresses. Mr. E. P. Bailey touched 
upon the qualifications of the priesthood from 
a layman’s standpoint. Mr. Arthur Ryerson 
gave unqualified testimony to the faithfulness 
of the graduates of the Seminary, with many 
of whom he had come in contact. Dr. Brower, 
one of the trustees, urged upon the alumni 
the needs of the Seminary. The Rev. F. W. 
Keator and the Warden, Rey. Dr. Gold; spoke 
of the work and internal life of the students 
in the seminary course. 

Tue sixteenth annual meeting of the Chi- 
cago branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary was 
held in Trinity Church, Thursday, May 31st. 
A large assemblage gathered for the morning 
service which consisted of a celebration of the 
Holy Communion and a sermon by the Bishop 
Coadjutor of Chicago, The interval between 


the morning and afternoon sessions was de- 


lightfully filled in with a luncheon served by 
the women of Trinity parish: The afternoon 
session devoted to the necessary business 


After 


| Thoughts on the Mormon Question. 
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The Integrity of Christian Science. By Mrs, 
A. D. T. Whitney. Price, $1.00. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Eepression and Inspiration. A Sermon delivered 
under the Auspices of the Actors’ Church Al- 
liance on the eyening of the Third, Sunday in 
Advent, December 17th, 1899, in the Church of 
Zion and St. Timothy, West 57th St., New 
York. By the Rector, the Rey. Henry Lubeck, 
D. C, L., Chaplain Actors’ Church Alliance. 


The South African Question. By S. M. Macvane, 
Professor of History in Harvard University. 
Price, 5 cts. 


By A 
Schroeder of the Salt Lake City Bar. 


Yearly. Famines in India. Their Cause and the 
True Remedy. By George E. Buell. Price, 
10 cts. 


New Testament Studies in Missions. Part I., 
Missions in the Light of the Gospels. Part 
Il., St. Paul and the Gentile World. By Har- 
lan P. Beach, Educational Secretary of the 
Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Mis- 
sions. Price, 15 cts. 


of the Auxiliary and to addresses, was called 
to order’ by the president, Mrs. Lyman, 
shortly after 2 o’clock. The rector of Trinity 
Church extended a cordial welcome to the 
visiting branches. The unusually large num- 
ber of 47 branches represented by nearly 400 
women responded to the roll-eall. 

Miss Emery of New York, General Secre- 
tary of the Auxiliary, was introduced by 
Bishop McLaren and spoke of the underlying 
spirit that prompts Missions. She said the 
general character of the people who gave was 
worth far more than the money itself; that, 
while the help of the rich was large, the 
greatest aid came from the rank and file of 
the Auxiliary. The general offering, made 
up of the small gifts of the many rather than 
the large gifts of the few, is a forcible illus- 
tration. The Bishop, touching on what Miss 
Emery said regarding the awakened mission- 
ary interest felt in a foreign locality by the 
presence there of someone we knew, spoke 
with tenderness of the heroic efforts of Miss 
Higgins, sent from Chicago to Africa. He 
announced that the offertory of the day would 
be. given toward the scholarship for one of 
Miss Higgins’ pupils. 

The reports of the Comfort Club by Mrs. 
Blair, and the Church Library, by Miss 
Banks, preceded the feature of the afternoon, 
the address of the retiring president of the 
Chicago branch, Mrs. Lyman. This address 
breathing forth the deep spirituality and per- 
fect consecration of this beloved president, 


‘who has served the Auxiliary for five years 


with such untiring effort and incomparable 
success, was one of appealing: fervor. One 
of its thoughts, “Where there is the love of 
God there can be no failure,” has been admir- 
ably illustrated by Mrs. Lyman’s noble work 
in the Auxiliary. : 

The pledges for the city missionaries 
brought the session to its closing business, 
namely, the election of officers for the ensuing 
year. The Bishop presided. The choice of 
a president was finally left to the selection of 
the Bishop and executive committee. The 
following officers were then chosen: Vice 
Presidents, Miss K. D. Arnold, Mrs. V. B.’ 
Fullerton, Mrs. W. C. D. Street, Mrs. J. H. 
Hopkins, Mrs. M. T. Duncombe; Treasurer,’ 
Mrs. James T. Hoyne; Corresponding Secre-’ 


tary, Miss Mary I 108 Banka; Recording Secre- 
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tary, Miss Florence Beckett. A vote of 
thanks feebly expressed the appreciation of 
those present to the retiring president, Mrs. 
Lyman, and retiring Corresponding Secretary, 
Mrs. Meacham, who declined re-election. The 
Corresponding Secretary’s report showed that 
during the year, 398 boxes valued at $8768.70 
had been sent. 

The Treasurer’s disbursements were 
$7627.66, and the total of all work done, 
including that of the Comfort Club, amounts 
to $19,207.44. This report embraces 102 
branches with about 2,900 members. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Cc: B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop. 

Church Consecrated—Approaching Events. 

TRINITY CHURCH, South Norwalk, Con- 
necticut, has been practically rebuilt under 
the able rectorship of the Rev. F. W. Norris. 
Saturday, May 26th, the Bishop of the Dio- 
cese, assisted by a goodly number of the 
clergy, consecrated the edifice to the worship 
of Almighty God. Mr. Norris has accepted 
a call to St. Matthew’s Church, Brooklyn, 
and enters upon his duties June 3rd. 

Diocesan Convention meets at Bridgeport 
Tuesday, June 12th, at 9:30 a.m. The Rev. 
Dr. William G. Andrews will preach the ser- 
mon. The constitution of the Standing Com- 
mittee will be the most important topic for 


discussion. Connecticut, following the Sea- 
bury tradition, has only presbyters in the 
Committee. Forty-three out of forty-six Dio- 


ceses have laymen in part, and a resolution 
offered and adopted at the last Convention 
which provides in the future for four clerical 
and three lay members for the Standing Com- 
mittee will come before the council for adop- 
tion or rejection. 

A Quiet day under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Auxilary will be held June 6th in 
St. Paul’s Church, Bridgeport,,.The Rev. M. 
G. Thompson of Greenwich will conduct the 
services, Holy Communion at 10 o’clock; 
11:15, Morning Prayer; addresses at 10, 
11:15, and 2:30 o’clock. 


EAST CAROLINA, 
A. A. Watson, D.D., Bishop. 


Woman’s Auxiliary —Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 


On Fripay, May 25th, the last day of the 
Council, the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Dio- 
cese held their annual meeting at 7:30. They 
had the privilege of a corporate celebration 
of the Holy Eucharist, the Bishop being the 
celebrant, assisted by several of the clergy of 
the Diocese. At 10 o’clock:on Friday morn- 
ing the Auxiliary assembled in the Masonic 
Hall of the town, where they were addressed 
by the Rev. Messrs. I. W. Hughes of Fayette- 
ville, and T. P. Noe of Beaufort. In the after- 
noon a business meeting was held and re- 
ports made by the representatives from the 
various diocesan branches. 


THE Convention of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew in the states of North and South 
Carolina followed immediately upon the. ad- 
journment of the Council of the Diocese. The 
opening meeting was held on Friday night, 
and addresses were made by the Rev. Robt. 
Strange, D.D., and Mr. Jno. W. Wood, on the 
subjects of Prayer and Service, respectively. 
The business meeting followed on Saturday 
morning. Saturday night there was a service 
in preparation for the corporate communion 
at 7:30 on Sunday morning. 
on Sunday morning prayer was said and the 
annual sermon delivered by the Rev. Theodore 
B. Bratton, of Raleigh, N. C., and a splendid 
sermon it was. At 4 p.m. on Sunday there 
* was a public meeting in the opera house, at 
which addresses were made by Mr. J. W. Wood 
of New York, on Citizenship, Mr. 8. S. Nash 
of Tarboro, N. C., on the Call to Service, and 
the Rev. Dr. Strange of Wilmington, N. C., 
on Success. The closing service was at 8:30 
p-m. Evening prayer was said, and addresses 
were made by the Rev. T. M. N. George on the 


At 11 o’elock-|: 


Che Living Church. 


Relation of the Rector to Men in Parish 
Work; and by Mr. Jno. W. Wood on the 
Church’s Appeal to Men. Then the Rev. N. 
Harding, rector of the parish, said a few 
words. 

The venerable and beloved Bishop followed 
the Rev. Mr. Harding in a few tender and 
touching words, closing the service with col- 
lects and apostolic blessing. All were ready 
to return to their respective posts of duty 
Monday morning with new hope, new encour- 
agement, and glowing enthusiasm. 


_ EASTON. 
Wm. Forsrs Apams, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 


New Church at Ocean City. 


Work has begun on the new St. Paul’s 
by-the-sea at Ocean City, the Rev. J. Gibson 
Gantt, rector. The new church will be 70 by 
35 feet, with a parish room attached, and 
when completed will be a substantial and 
beautiful building. About $1,000 has already 
been contributed, and work will be continued 
as the contributions come in, as it is not 
intended to go into debt for the building. The 
building committee is Messrs. Robert J. 
Showell, L. L. Dirickson, Jr., and Edw: M. 
Scott. 


IOWA. 
T. N. Morrison, D.D., Bishop. be 


Woman’s Auxiliary. 


THe Woman’s Auxiliary of the Diocese of 
Iowa held its thirteenth annual meeting at 
Council Bluffs May 22-23, the gathering being 
by far the largest and most enthusiastic in 
its history. Every subject in turn evoked the 
deepest interest, and the spirit of zeal and 
earnestness was very marked. Keeping pace 
with the extraordinary missionary activity of 
the Diocese the past year, the Auxiliary has 
doubled its work in the twelvemonth, and 
increased, the number of its branches by 
13. Every delegate in turn reported prog- 
ress. Pledges were made for foreign, dioc- 
esan, and general work. The subject for 
special conference, “Missionary Work in and 
for the Sunday School,” proved of such ab- 
sorbing interest that it was continued 
through an after-meeting on the second day, 
and even the final hour of adjournment left 
much still unsaid. It was resolved to carry 
the matter home for discussion and agitation, 
with the hope that much good may result. 

The general missionary meeting at St. 
Paul’s Church was very largely attended, 
members also being present from Omaha. The 


| diocesan officers reported briefly on the year’s 


work, and addresses were made by Bishop 
Morrison, Mrs. D. B. Lyman of Chicago, the 
rector of St. Paul’s, the Rev. Geo. E. Walk, 
and by Bishop Williams of Omaha. The 
charming hospitality extended throughout by 
the two Council Bluffs parishes added great- 
ly to the enjoyment and success of the occa- 
sion. 

Diocesan officers of the Auxiliary for the 
coming year are: President, Mrs. Henriette 
E. Henningsen, Lyons; lst Vice Pres., Mrs. 
Simon Casady, Des Moines; 2nd Vice Pres. 
(in charge of Junior work), Mrs. T. J. Foley, 
Council Bluffs; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. 
Samuel Mahon, Ottumwa; Secretary Church 
Periodical Club, Miss Susanna H. Weare, 
Sioux City. 
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KANSAS, a 
F. R. MILuspauGH, D.D., Bishop. 


Fort Scott Deanery. 


TueE Fort Scott Deanery, comprising south- 
eastern Kansas, met in convocation in St. 
Paul’s Church, Coffeyville, on the three Roga- 
tion Days in May. The meetings opened with 
evensong May 21st, the Dean, the Rev. John 
Bennett, preaching an able sermon on the 
subject of “Amusements.” The Holy Euchar- 
ist was celebrated next morning at 7:30 a.m., 
and after matins, Convocation came to order. 
A resolution was passed calling upon the 


e 


on Thursday, May 31st. 
‘bright, making more beautiful the spacious 
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local representatives and senators to support 
the bill before congress for the organization 
of industrial schools for freedmen of the 
South, and other matters of local interest 
were discussed. Rain interfered with the 
missionary meeeting on Tuesday evening,when 
spirited addresses were made by the Dean and 


the Rev. Messrs. J. J. Purcell of Parsons, and 


J. T. Foster of Emporia. 


MARYLAND. 
Wo. Parnt, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Flower Charity—Junior Brotherhood. 


THe Maryland Fruit and Flower Guild 


has already begun its summer mission of dis- 
tributing fruit and flowers among the sick in 
city hospitals. Contributions are received — 
at the parish house of Grace Church. Spring 
flowers in profusion have already been re- 
ceived, among the contributors being the 
branch guild of Smithsburg, Md., of which 
Miss Iva Slaugenhaupt is directress. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Baltimore 
Junior Local Council of the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew was held Thursday afternoon, 
May 31st, at St. Peter’s Church. A special 
feature of the meeting was the singing, which 
was led by the combined boy choirs of the 
city. Short addresses were made by Mr. 
Ewing L. Miller, chairman of junior depart- 
ment executive committee, Philadelphia; Mr. 
William H. Owen, Jr., secretary junior de- 
partment, New York; the Rev. W. B. Stehl, 
assistant rector of Memorial Church; Mr. 
William B. Stubbs, St. George’s Junior Chap-. 
ter; Mr. Harry P. Green, Emmanuel Junior 


Chapter, and Mr. Frank Ing, St. Peter’s 
Junior Chapter, Baltimore. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Wm. Lawrencn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Death of Robt. S, Olney. 


THE death of Robert S. Olney, of Leicester, 
is a severe loss to the Church in that com- 
munity. Mr. Olney was only 31 years of age, 
and a graduate of Brown University. He 
took an active part in Church and public 
affairs and had made many friends. He was- 
a nephew of the Hon. Richard Olney, Secre- 
tary of State under President Cleveland. 


\ 


MICHIGAN, 
T. F. Davins, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Deaf Mute Anniversary. 


On Monpay evening, May 28th, the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the foundation of 
Ephphatha Mission was observed at St. John’s 
Church, Detroit, with a good attendance of 
deaf mutes. The founder, the Rev. Austin W. 
Mann, was present to interpret for Bishop 
Davies, and give a brief history of the mis- 
sion, which was read by the Rev. F. B. 
Hodgins, the curate. A reception followed, 
at which the Bishop conversed with the deaf 
mutes by finger spelling, in which he is an 
adept, having learned the same during his 
connection with the Pennsylvania Institution 
as one of the directors. 

Similar services were held at St. Paul's 
Church, Jackson, and St. Paul’s Church, 
Flint. At the latter place, the state school 
for deaf children is located. There, from. 
1867 to 1875, the Rev. Mr. Mann held a posi- 
tion as teacher. 

MILWAUKEE, ~ 
I. L. NrcHouson, D.D., Bishop. 
Nashotah Commencement— Woman’ s pees 
—Palmyra—Janesville. 


Tue commencement at Nashotah occurred 
The day was ideally 


grounds. The trustees met on the previous 
evening and learned that the institution is in" 
excellent financial condition. On Thursday 
the main service was held at 10:30. The long 


line of seminarians and clergy with the 
Bishop of Milwaukee the latter vested in cope — 
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and mitre and attended by his chaplain, 
moved up the nave to the choir singing a 
processional hymn. The bidding prayer was 
read by the Bishop, after which the degree of 
B.D. was conferred on the Rey. William Tay- 
lor Daykin, ’97, and the Rey. Arthur Good- 
ger, 799. The graduates then received their 
diplomas, as follows: John Barrett, Edward 
Fuller Bates, Perey Lowry Donaghay, H. E. 
W. Fosbrooke, Frederick Arthur Reeve, and 
Henry-Willmann. A choral celebration of 
the Holy Eucharist followed, the Rev. A. W. 
Jenks being celebrant. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Robert Ritchie, rector of 
St. James the Less, Philadelphia. The many 
visitors partook, after the service, of the 
cordial hospitality of Nashotah, always lav- 
ishly bestowed upon guests by President 
Webb and his associates.- Nashotah has the 
distinguished honor of being second only to 
the General Theological Seminary both in age 
and in size, and in being the only one of the 
seminaries of the American Church which is 
invariably full, and which annually receives 
more applications for entrance than can be 
granted. 


THE meeeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
to the Board of Missions, held in the new par- 
ish house of St. James’ Church on Tuesday, 
May 29th, was largely attended and of 
especial interest. Miss Julia C. Emery was 
present and gave an interesting address. She 
prefaced her remarks by a commendatory 
tribute to the efficient work of the newly 
appointed General Secretary, Dr. Lloyd. Miss 
Emery made an earnest plea for zeal in mis- 
sionary work and declared that no woman 
could take an interest in Missions unless she 
knew something about it. To that end she 
suggested that every member of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary should read the Spirit of Missions, 
the official organ for missionary news, edited 
by their corresponding secretary, Mr. Wood. 
Miss Emery not only wished the members to 
take the magazine, but suggested several 
ingenious ways by which they might interest 
their friends in it. ‘Never think the useful- 
ness of a magazine is over when you have 
read it,” she said, “but hand it to your neigh- 
bors who would not otherwise see it.” Miss 
Emery referred ta the phenomenal growth of 
the united offering of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 
The first one given at the general meeting in 
1886 amounted to $72.00. At the last meet- 
ing of the General Convention held in Wash- 
ington in 1898, the total sum contained in the 
little missionary boxes amounted to $82,000. 
Among the contributions received were some 
of peculiar interest. The boys of the Alaska 
Mission sent’ little sealskin bags filled with 
gold nuggets, which when sold brought $250 
to the treasury. The Empress of China 
showed her interest in the work of the mis- 
sions in China by sending, tied up in an em- 
broidered Chinese silk handkerchief, a sum 
of over $100. 

The interest in woman’s work in the 

Church is rapidly growing, Miss Emery de- 
elared; in Sendai, Japan, they are to have a 
church and also a parish house built for the 
woman’s work. For that purpose $3,000 is 
asked from the Church in America. An 
interesting incident) cited by Miss Emery was 
that of the attendance at the triennial Con- 
vention in Philadelphia of a Miss Warner of 
Atlanta, who became so interested that she 
offered herself as missionary to China, and 
she is now at work, supported by the Daugh- 
ters of the King, so that this organization is 

- also interested in woman’s missionary work. 
Miss Emery has the work of missions very 
much at heart, and her earnestness and en- 
thusiasm deeply impressed her audience. 

It was suggested that the altar guilds of 
the various parishes should add a littie altar 
linen to their mission boxes, when needed, 
thus bringing that association in touch with 
the Auxiliary. 
the united offering boxes to individual mem- 
bers of parishes having no branches of the 


It was also suggested to send, 


The Diving Church. 


Auxiliary. A letter was read from the wife 
of a missionary in Mississippi appreciative of 
the Easter box sent from St. James’ Church. 

At PatMyRa it is expected that a church 
will soon be erected. A mission was estab- 
lished last October, under the direction of the 
rector at Whitewater, the Rev. M. A. Johnson, 
D.D., with Saml. G. Prince, M.D., as lay 
reader. A suitable lot has been donated by 
Mrs. Carlin and her daughter, Miss Emma 
Carlin. 

At JANESVILLE, Trinity Church and the 
rectory adjoining have been renovated and 
improved throughout, the improvements in 
the church being so extensive as to require 
closing it for several weeks. It was re- 
opened on Whitsunday. The parish (Rey. 
J. A. M. Richey, rector) is in exeellent con- 
dition. 

Tur Rey. Frank J. Mallett, rector of St. 
Paul’s, Beloit, preaches before the graduating 
class of the High School in that city on the 
evening of Trinity Sunday. 
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MINNESOTA. 
H. B. Wurippun, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Knights Templar Service—Priest’s Anniver- 
sary—Confirmation at Gethsemane, 


ON THE evening of Ascension Day a special 
thanksgiving service was held at the Mes- 
siah, St. Paul, to commemorate the event of 
the wiping out of the bonded debt on the 
parish church. The rector, the Rev. H. 
Jones, and the Rev. Messrs. Wilkinson, Pope, 
and Mueller delivered short, appropriate 
addresses. The vested choir rendered festal 
music with great taste. 


THE Rey. Edward Moyses of Dundas cele- 
brated the 50th anniversary of his ordination 
on Monday, May 28th. 


On tHE Fifth Sunday after Easter the 
class of 41 confirmed by Bishop Whipple at 
Gethsemane Church, Minneapolis, 12 of which 
came from St. Thomas’ Mission, were made 
up as follows: 18 were of the Church, 3 
Lutheran, 4 Presbyterian, 7 Baptist, 3 Metho- 
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dist, 3 Roman Catholic, 1 Swedenborgian, 2 
Congregational. The average age of.the class 
was a little more than 22. They received 
their first communion on Whitsunday. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
‘O. W. Wurraxnr, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Guild Anniversary—Brotherhood S, A.—Mlissions 
:— Memorial Day — Convocations — New 
Church at Chester—Daughters of the King, 


Sr. Amprosn’s Guild of St. Timothy’s 
Church, Roxborough, celebrated its 22nd anni- 
versary on the evening of Ascension Day in 
the parish builing with a musicale and a 
collation. The guild presented the rector, 
the Rey. R. E. Dennison, and the curate, the 
Rey. Geo. W. Lamb, handsome oak rocking 
chairs in appreciation of their efforts towards 
the guild in the past. 


Tue eleyenth sectional conference of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew was held on the 
evening of Ascension Day in the Sunday 
School building of St. David’s Church, Man- 
ayunk, Director R. E. Marsden of St. David’s 
Chapter in the chair. The Rev. Franklin 
N. Strader of Williamsbridge, N. Y., formerly 
of Roxborough, gave a very instructive ad- 
dress. At its conclusion, St. David’s Chapter, 
as hosts, invited the brothers to partake of 
luncheon. 


THE Rey. C. T. Wilson and Eugene Stock, 
Esq., of the C. M. 8. were recently in Phil- 
adelphia, and both made addresses on mis- 
sionary topics on Sunday, 27th ult., the 
former at St. Matthias’ Church in the morn- 
ing and at the Church of the Nativity in the 
evening; Mr. Stock at Holy Trinity Church in 
the morning, St. James’ in the afternoon, and 
at the Church of the Saviour in the evening. 


In ANTICIPATION of Memorial Day, the 
streets of Philadelphia, on Sunday’ evening, 
27th ult., were filled with bodies of grey- 
haired men, wending their way to various 
places of worship, marching behind bands 
discoursing hymn tunes and patriotic airs. 
U. S. Grant Post, G. A. R., went to All 
Saints’ Church, Moyamensing, Philadelphia, 
where they were addressed by the rector, Rev. 
Robert A. Tufft; Ellis Post, No. 6, was at 
Christ Church,, Germantown; General John 
F. Reynolds Post, No. 71, worshipped at St. 
Timothy’s Church, Reed St., and Encampment 
No. 63, Union Veteran Legion, were at St. 
Timothy’s Church, Roxborough. At the 
Church of the Holy Apostles, there was a 
special service of the Charles D. Cooper Bat- 
talion, of that parish, when addresses were 
made by the Rey. A. L. Royce, U. 8. N., chap- 
lain of the U. 8. Naval Asylum, Philadelphia, 
and the rector, the Rev. N. S. Thomas. 


At §Sr. Paut’s Church, Chester, on Sun- 
day, 27th ult., the rector, the Rev. F. M. 
Taitt, preached a Memorial Day sermon to 
Wilde Post, No. 25, G. A. R., from the text, 
“This is the vietory that overcometh the 
world, even our faith’ (I. St. John v. 4). 
The memorial window provided by Wilde Post 
in memory of Mrs. Thomas B. Shaw, sister of 
Lieutenant Wilde, was placed in the church 
a few days previously. 


THE Clerical Brotherhood, at their meet- 
ing on Monday, 28th ult., at the Church 
House, Philadelphia, were addressed by ‘the 
Rey. C. T. Wilson and Eugene Stock, Esq. of 
the C. M. 8. 


THE Southwest Convocation met on Mon- 
day afternoon, 28th ult., in Holy Trinity 
parish house, Philadelphia, Rev. G. Woolsey 
Hodge, Dean, in the chair. The Rev. R. A. 
Mayo was elected Secretary, Mr. H. E. Dray- 
ton, treasurer, and Lewis H. Redner, Esq., 
lay delegate, to the Board of Missions. The 
report of the committee on apportionment, 
made by the Rev. Dr. A. G. Mortimer, recom- 
mended that Convocation take charge of the 
mission of St . Simon the Cyrenian. The re- 
port was adopted. 


The Diving Church. — 


Tue Northeast Convocation met on Tues- 
day afternoon, 29th ult., in St. Barnabas’ 
Church, Kensington, Philadelphia, the Rey. 
Dr. H. .Richard Harris, Dean, in the 
chair. The Rey. N. L. Caley was. elected 
secretary, Mr. Joseph 8. Goodbread, treasurer, 
and Francis A. Lewis, Esq., lay deputy to the 
Board of Missions; also a committee of two 
clergymen and two laymen on Appropriations. 
The treasurer reported a balance of $132.28. 
It was resolved that mission work among the 
Germans in the vicinity of St. John’s Church, 
Northern Liberties, be referred to a special 
committee, with power to act. It was re- 
ported that the work at the Galilee mission 
is still being carried on; the appropriation 
for the ensuing year was, on motion, reduced 
from $750 to $500. ‘The special appropria- 
tion of $100 was made to the Church of the 
Messiah, Port Richmond, for the work of a 
deaconess in that parish. A public mission- 
ary service was held in the evening. 


TuE Convocation of Germantown held its 
annual meeting on Tuesday, 29th ult., in 
Calvary Church, Germantown. In the morn- 
ing, the Holy Eucharist was celebrated, and 
the sermon was preached by the Rev. Leverett 
Bradley. At the business session, the Rev. 
Dr. J. DeWolf Perry, Dean, presided. The 
Rey. Joseph Wood, Jr., was elected secretary ; 
Orlando Crease, treasurer, and Dr. Thomas 
Betts, delegate to the Board of Missions. 
Three clergymen and three laymen were 
named as the committee on appointments and 
appropriations. The treasurer’s report 
showed receipts, $1,242.81, of which $528.43 
belongs to the contingent fund. Dean Perry 
presented his financial report showing re- 
ceipts, $1,882.24; expenditures, $1,453.85. It 
was resolved to hold the October meeting at 
St Paul’s Church, Doylestown. 


THE Convocation of Chester held its an- 
nual meeting on Tuesday, 29th ult., at St. 
John’s Church, Lower Merion (Cynwyd), Rev. 
George Keller, Dean, presiding, and celebrant 
of the Holy Communion, the sermon being de- 
livered ‘by the Rey. Arthur Rogers, rector of 
Holy Trinity, West Chester. After dinner, 
provided by the ladies of the parish, a busi- 
ness session was held in the parish house, and 
officers for the ensuing year, as well as a com- 
mittee on appropriations, were elected. The 
Dean re-appointed the members of the com- 
mittee on New Places of Worship, and a 
resolution, was adopted authorizing the said 
committee to report on the advisability of 
establishing a mission in Malvern, Chester 
county. The treasurer’s report showed re- 
ceipts, $8,137.32; expenditures, $7,580.04. 
Minutes were adopted on the death of Thomas 
Louis Ogier,, a layman of Holy Trinity 
Church, West Chester, who, at the time of his 
death, had charge of the mission at Chadd’s 
Ford; and the Rev. Daniel M. Bates of St. 
Stephen’s Church, Clifton Heights. After 
accepting the invitation from St. Paul’s 
Church, Chester, to hold the October meeting 
there, Convocation adjourned to take part in 
the ceremony of breaking ground for the new 
edifice for St. John’s Church. Prayers were 
offered by the Dean, after which the rector’s 
warden, John Marston, Sr., dug a spadeful 
of earth and deposited it in a wheelbarrow. 
Others followed until the barrow was filled, 
and then the Doxology was sung. 

The new edifice will be the third of a 
cluster of three buildings which the parish of 
St. John will have completed before another 
year, one being the parish house, which was 
erected in 1897, at a cost of $10,000, donated 
by Mrs. Wm. Simpson, for whom a memorial 
tablet has been placed in the vestibule; this 


_ building is now used for Sunday School pur- 


poses; the other is the new rectory, which was 


| begun on the 9th ult, . The entire cluster of 


buildings is designed after the old English 
style’ of architecture, the material being 
Chestnut Hill grey stone with Indiana lime- 
stone trimmings. The church building will 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. —— 


Few People Know How Useful it is in Preseael 
ing Health and Beauty, 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disin-. 
fectant and purifier in nature, but few. 
realize its value when taken into the 
human system for the same cleansing 
purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more 


you take of it the better; it isnot a drug” 


at all, but simply absorbs the gases and 
impurities always present in the stomach 
and intestines, and carries them out of 
the system. \aaeee 


Charcoal sweetens the breath after 


smoking, drinking, or after eating onions. 
and other odorous vegetables. 


Charcoal effectually clears and improves” 


the complexion, it whitens the teeth, and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 


infects the mouth and throat from the 


poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form, or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant-tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon 
tell in a much improved condition of the 
general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath, and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Bufialo physician, in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: ‘‘I advise 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all pa- 
tients suffering from gas in stomach and 
bowels, and to clear the complexion and 
purify the breath, mouth, and throat; I 
also believe the liver is greatly benefitted 
by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in- some sense a patent. 
preparation, yet I believe I get more and 
better charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent. 
Lozenges than in any of the ordinary 
charcoal tablets.’’ 


MIDNIGHT FLYER TO ST. LOUIS 
VIA THE WABASH ROAD. 


On and after June 3 a new Wabash train will leave: 
Chicago at 11:30 P. M. andarrive St. Louis 7:56 A.M.; 
returning, this train will leave St. Louis 11:30 P. M 
and arrive Chicago 8:00 A. M. Two other fast trains 
via the Wabash if this'\does not suit you. All equip- 


ment lup-to-date. Write or call for ‘maps and time | 


schedule. City ticket Office, 97 Adams St., Chicago. 


The weak and languid invalid will find that Mellin’s 
Food has a stimulating effect and does not have that’ 
after effect of depression caused by alcoholic stimu-» 
lants. The stimulating effect of Mellin’s Food is due- 
to its great nourishing power and its immediate ab- 
sorption. 


Our ‘‘Index”’ describes al/ lamps and their proper” 
chimneys. With it you can always order the right. 
size and shape of chimney for any lamp. We mail it. 
FREE to any one who writes for it. 

Address MACBETH, Pittsburg, Pa. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. an 

The famous Zine and Lead Mines of Southwestern” 
Missouri offer splendid opportunities for making - 
money on a moderate investment. You will receive. 
valuable information concerning the business by send- 
ing your name and address to Walter Sayler, Carthage, ‘ 
Mo. : Urey 
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be erected by contractor A. L. Fretz, a mem- 
ber of the vestry, from plans prepared by 
Field & Medary, architects, and is to cost 
$20,000. It will be one story high, tower 
shape, 40 feet square, with a belfry rising to 
the height of 73 feet from the ground. The 
altar, chancel, choir, and robing rooms will 
be included within an octagonal shaped recess 
26x38 feet. Numerous stained glass win- 
dows will adorn the building. The interior 
walls will be stone finish with a hardwood 
wainscot. There will be sittings for 400 
persons. The main edifice will occupy the 
southern portion of the lot, and the parish 
building will be between it and the rectory, 
which latter is the gift of Mr. Frederick Mc- 
Owen of Overbrook, a member ‘of the vestry. 
St.‘ John’s dates from 1863, and the rector is 
the Rey. H. A. F. Hoyt, D.D., he having dur- 
ing the Jast week of May received that hon- 
orary degree from the American University 
of Tennessee. 


A MEETING of the Pennsylvania Council of 
the Daughters of the King was held on Tues- 
day, 29th ult., at Grace Chapel, West Phila- 
delphia. The afternoon session was a busi- 
ness one, that in the evening was a public 
meeting, at which the Rev. W. 8S. Baer pre- 
sided and addresses were made by the Rev. 
Messrs. R. H. Nelson, of old St. Peter’s, Phil- 
adelphia, C. E. Betticher, of St. Stephen’s, 
Beverly, N. J., and Henry Thomas, of St. 
Peter’s, Smyrna, Del. 

A MEETING of the local assembly Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew was held on Tuesday 
afternoon, 29th ult., in the Memorial Church 
of the Holy Nativity, Rockledge. Addresses 
were made by the Rev. R. W. Forsyth, G. 
Harry Davis, Esq., and others. In the even- 
ing the meeting was addressed by the Rev. 
C. T. Wilson of the C. M.S 


Memortat Day was, as usual, celebrated 
in Philadelphia with elaborate ceremonies, 
and in the many Church cemeteries where 
sleep those who have fallen in their country’s 
cause, due homage was paid to their memory. 
Thé vested choir of the Church of the Beloved 
Disciple, singing the processional hymn “O 
mother dear Jerusalem” as they marched 
through the Mechanics’ Cemetery, accom- 
panied by the band, opened the exercises of 
_Anna M. Ross Post, No. 94. They afterwards 
Sang an anthem, “Lord, speak to me.” The 
-address of the day was made by the Rey. 
George R. Savage, rector of the Beloved Dis- 
‘ciple. Nayal Post, No. 400, at the graves of 
‘deceased shipmates in Mount Moriah Cem- 
vetery, were addressed by the Rev. Dr. Royce, 
chaplain U. S- N., his subject being “The 
“Unknown Dead.” An innoyation in the way 
of memorial services was inaugurated, as an 
annual custom to be hereafter observed, by 
“Pennsylvania Reserve Post, No. 191, which, 
assisted by the Bramble Club,.a patriotic 
organization, went to the cloisters of old 
‘Christ Church, where they profusely decor- 

- ated the tomb of Robert Morris, the financier, 
‘who pledged his fortune to support the colon- 
jal army with supplies during the Revolution- 
ary War. They then entered the historic old 
church and placed wreaths in the pews which 
at. one time were occupied by George Wash- 
ington and by Betsy Ross, who made the first 
‘American flag. The post next proceeded to 
Christ Church Burying Ground, and, as is its 
‘annual custom, decorated the graves of 
Benjamin. Franklin, Dr. Benjamin Rush, a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
yand Surgeon General of the Colonial Army, 
and 68 yeterans of the wars of ’76 and 712, 

including Commodores Truxton and Bain- 
bridge. At the tomb of General McCall, first 
commander of the Reserves, special services 

‘ ‘were held. The grave of Franklin had al- 
ready been decorated by his oldest living 
‘descendant, Mrs. B. D. Gillespie, but it is a 
‘sorrowful fact to record, that before the 
‘afternoon was half spent, the beautiful cross 
of white immortelles and the wreaths of wild 
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Ghe Flower Service. 


ALREADY many thousands of copies of our 
new Flower Service have gone out to Sunday 
Schools, and the service is being sung and the 
flowers presented in almost every Diocese in 
the United States. It is a cheering and a 
beautiful service, and one especially intended 
for the early summer. It delights the chil- 
dren,-and in all respects is a proper and help- 
ful function, keeping up the interest in the 
Sunday Schools just at the season of the year 


when it is so difficult to claim the attention 
of the children. 

Any person interested who has not yet 
seen a sample copy, can have one for the ask- 
ing. Scarcely a Sunday School in all the 
Church of England that does not have such a 
service, and this one we have made is modeled 
on the ‘same plan, with appropriate music. 
The price is one dollar per hundred: copies, 
Published by The Young Churchman Co. 


The Young Churchman Co., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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to investigate the difference between our prices and those ofagents 


and dealers for the same grade of work. 
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_ through agents or dealers, therefore we do 
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as the grade of work we manufacture can 
We save you the profits that 
are added between the manufacturer 
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flowers placed there by his great-granddaugh- 
ter, and the choice flowers by the Grand 
Army; had been stolen by some vandal; the 
stone slab was bare again. In Doylestown, 
Genl. Bodine Post and other patriotic organ- 
izations were addressed by the Rev. Samuel 
P. Kelly,- rector of St. Barnabas’ Church, 
Haddington, Philadelphia. 


Tue Rey. Dr. John K. Murphy, who has 
been rector of St. Michael’s Church, German- 
town, since 1867, recently tendered his resig- 
nation to the vestry, who accepted the same 
conditionally, to take effect when his succes- 
sor shall be in charge. One year ago, Dr. 
Murphy celebrated his 50th year in the min- 
istry and was tendered a reception by the 
congregation and Church people of that sub- 
urb. He will be rector emeritus of the par- 
ish, and will continue to occupy the rectory 
adjoining the church. 


THE West Philadelphia Convocation held 
its 46th regular meeting on Thursday after- 
noon, 31st ult., in St. Mary’s Church, W. P., 
Rev. Dr. Charles A. Maison, dean, in: the 
chair. The Rey. 8. Lord Gilberson was. elect- 
ed secretary; W. D. Squire, treasurer; and 
Moses. Veale lay delegate to the Board of 
Missions. The Church Extension committee 
reported that the new mission at 56th and 
Market Streets, to be known as St. Anne’s, 
would probably be completed by August Ist. 
At 6:30 p. m. the Convocation adjourned for 
supper, which was served in the parish build- 
ing by the ladies of the congregation, and 
one hour thereafter reassembled, when an 
essay on “The Sunday School and Its Work- 
ings” was read. by Mr. Washington J. Peale, 
the essayist. 


Tue Northwest Convocation met on Thurs- 
‘day afternoon, 3lst ult., in the Church of 
the Covenant, the Rev. Dr. J. N. Blanchard, 
dean, presiding. The Reyv.))\R. W. Forsyth 
was elected secretary; John P. Rhouds, treas- 
urer; and EK. H. Bousall, lay delegate to the 
Board of Missions. A communication was 
received from the Board of Missions stating 
that this year’s apportionment would be 
$1,600. A resolution, introduced by the Rey. 
Dr. Henry Anstice, was adopted, providing 
that the apportionment be accepted, and 
divided among the missions of Convocation 
the same as last year. 


THE vestry of St. Peter’s Church, Phoenix- 
ville, at a meeting held on the Ist inst., re- 
quested the Rev. William H. Burbank, of 
Roxborough, Philadelphia, to take charge of 
the parish until a rector is elected. 


PITTSBURGH. 
CoRTLANDT WHITHPHEHAD, D.D., Bishop. 
Musical Services—Church Club—Daughters of 
the King—St. Barnabas’ Guild, 
Durine the months of June and July St. 
Mary’s Church, Charleroi, will be cared for 
by the Rev. L. F. Bower. 


ON THE eve of the Ascension, at the St. 
Mary’s Memorial Chapel, there was a special 
musical service as a sort of opening for the 
new pipe organ, presented to the chapel by 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie. Professor Hall, organ- 
ist and choirmaster of Trinity Church, Pitts- 
burgh, presided, and choral Evensong was 
rendered by the vested choir of Trinity par- 
‘ish, with some anthems and selections for the 
organ. The Bishop spoke a few words of 
greeting to the large number of friends as- 
sembled for the service. and at its close there 
was held a parish reception in the Sunday 
School rooms. 


THe Festival service this year at the 
Church of the Ascension was a particularly 
fine one, the music being made more elabor- 
ate than ever before, the Psalter and Com- 
munion service being sung, and two anthems 
rendered. The sermon was preached by the 
Rey. Thomas H. Green, D.D., ofjCedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa. Luncheon in the parish house 


The Diving Church. 


followed. There was a large number of the 
clergy of the city and suburban towns pres- 
ent, and the occasion was a notable one. 


ON THE evening of Ascension Day the 
third annual banquet of the Church Club of 
the Diocese took place at the Hotel Schenley. 
The address of welcome was delivered by the 
President, Mr. Reuben Miller. The Rev. Dr. 
Green, of Cedar Rapids, responded to the 
toast, “The Value of the Church Position in 
Extending the Gospel”; the Hon. Charles C. 
Harrison, Provost of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, to the toast, “The Religious Ele- 
ment in the Life of an American University” ; 
and the Rev. J. H. Mellvaine, D.D., to the 
toast, “A Great University.” The banquet 
was largely attended by the clergy of the 
Diocese and the members of the Club. 

Preceding the banquet was the annual 
election, when the following persons were 
chosen to fill the various offices for the season 
of 1900-01: 

President, Reuben Miller; First Vice- 
President, J. J. Miller, Esq.; Secretary, Mr. 
C. E. E. Childers; Treasurer, Mr. L. H. 
Wheeler; Trustees for threé years, Messrs. 
Wilson Miller, H. Lee Mason, and W. L. Len- 
hart. 


THE quarterly meeting of the Local As- 
sembly of the Daughters of the King took 
place at St. Peter’s Church, on Friday after- 
noon and evening, May 25th. In the after- 
noon Miss Emily J. Paddock made an address 
in behalf of the work of the Girls’ Friendly 
Society, and after a business meeting tea was 
served in the Sunday School room. In the 
evening the Rt. Rev. the Bishop of the Dio- 
cese presided, and the address was delivered 
by the Rev. Dr. McIlvaine, the vested choir of 
the Church of the Epiphany, Bellevue, fur- 
nishing the music. . 


THe May meeting of the Pittsburgh 
Branch of the Guild of St. Barnabas. for 
Nurses was held in! Emmanuel Church, Alle- 
gheny, on Tuesday evening, May 22nd. The 
Guild service was read by the Rev. Mr. Dan- 
ner, chaplain, assisted by the rector of the 
parish, the Rev. H. E. Thompson. Bishop 
Whitehead delivered a very helpful address 
on the subject of Prayer, suggested by the 
fact that the date of the meeting coincided 
with one of the Rogation days. 

SALT LAKE, 
ABIEL LEONARD, D.D., Miss. Bp. 


Church Burned at Pioche, Nev. 


In A veRY destructive fire which destroyed 
a considerable part of the village, the little 
edifice of Christ Church, Pioche, Nevada, was 
destroyed on May 30th. 


SOUTHERN OHIO. 
TuHos. A. JAGGAR, D.D., Bishop. 
BoypD VINCENT, D.D., Bp. Coadj. 
New Church at Oxford—Art School—School 
for Deaf Mutes. 


Tue new church of Holy Trinity Mission, 
Oxford, the outcome of about a year’s work 
by Archdeacon Edwards, was consecrated on 
May 25th by Bishop Vincent, eleven of the 
clergy being present, and assisting in the 
services. Archdeacon Edwards took charge 
of the mission ‘when it was in debt. In a 
short time he cleared off the debt, and then 
raised the funds for the new church. He 
will remain in ‘charge of .the mission until 
some arrangement can be made to unite it 
with some other work in the Diocese. 


Sr. Paut’s School of Art, Cincinnati, held 
its closing exercises on the morning of May 
26th in the lecture room of the Cathedral. 
The programme consisted of mandolin solos, 
recitations, and calisthenic exercises. The 
Rev. F. W. Williams made an address and 
presented the diplomas to the graduates. 
During the year there were 150 scholars 
studying in the different departments. The 
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ELLIN’S FOOD is peculiarly 

adapted to the requirements of 
hot weather. When a baby is suffering 
from the heat, and perhaps a little feeble 
in its digestive powers, it is absolutely 
necessary that that child should have a 
food that is easily digested and that is 
adapted to his condition. ‘To givea child 
a thick, starchy food when its stomach is 
disarranged, or to give any insoluble o1 
indigestible substance, is liable to cause 
further trouble. 
Mellin’s Food is like no other food and 
there is no other food like Mellin’s. | 
Mellin’s Food is distinctive and in a 
class by itself. There are many points 
of superiority about Mellin’s Food, but 
just remember one of them this time, 
— it contains the food elements in a 
form adapted to the infant condition. 
This is not merely our say so, but is a 
fact, and is proved by the thousands of 
happy, healthy children all over the 
world. 
I find Mellin’s Food to be of inestimable value 
in cases of summer complaint in delicate chil- 
dren, or, in fact, in any case requiring an arti- 
ficial food. I prescribe it extensively in my 
practice, and could not get along without it. 


V. A. SELBY, M.D. 
West Milford, W. Va. 


During the last two years in my practice I have 
treated over forty cases of intestinal and 
stomach disorders in infants during the sum-- 
mer months, used no medicine, but did use 
Mellin’s Food, and a good, pure cow’s milk from 
areliable dairy. Result, one hundred per cent 
recovered. Do you desire any better results ? 
I shall continue to use Mellin’s Food. 

Louis K. PEcK, M.D. 
303 Court St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

SEND A POSTAL FOR A FREE 

SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD 
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Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 
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No one who has not seen a kopje, says a 


South African in the New York Tribune, can _ 


easily realize it. It is not a hill so much as 
the stump of a hill—what is left of it after 
ages of denudation; but the special feature 
of it is that it is almost invariably covered 
with a breastwork of | bowlders Tropical 
torrents have washed away ‘the ‘éarth and alt 
the soluble components of the rock, and what 
is left consists of heaps and lines of detached 
masses of sandstone, ironstone, or granite. 


AN OPPORTUNITY TO VISIT THE EAST 


Pleasantly and economically is afforded by the 
tourist tickets on sale via the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Railway on and after June 
ist. Chautauqua Lake, Niagara Falls, St. Law- 
rence River, White Mountains, and the Atlantic 
Coast resorts are among the more important 
points reached. Summer edition of “Book of 
Trains,’ showing specimen tours, will be of in- 
terest in arranging for your trip. Sent free on 
application to F. M. Byron, G. W. A., Room 34 
Station Bldg., Chicago. City Ticket Office, 180 
Clark St., Chicago. - 


The new twenty-six hour Boston train is now — 


in service. 


In the Lake Country 


of Northern Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota 
Mivhigan, there are hundreds of the most ch 
ing Summer Resorts awaiting the arrival of 
thousands of tourists from the South and Hast. 
Among the list of Sproic's places are Fox 
Lake, Delavan, Lauderdale, aukesha, Ocono- 
mowoc, Palmyra, The Dells at Kilbourn, Dlk- 
hart, and Madison, while a little further off are 
Minocqua, Star Lake, Frontenac, White Bear, 
Minnetonka, and Marquette on Lake Superior. 
For pamphlet of “Summer Homes for 1900,” 
or for copy of our handsomely illustrated Sum- 
mer book, entitled “In The Lake Country,” apply 
to nearest ticket agent, or address with four 
cents in postage, Geo. H. Heafford, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Old Colony Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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work of the school in the different depart- 
ments was on exhibition and much of ‘it dis- 
played a high order of talent on the part of 
the pupils. a 


Tue Rev. A. F. Blake, who for twenty- 
eight years was rector of Grace Church, Cin- 
cinnati, died on May 24th and was buried 
from Grace Church on the 26th, Bishop Vin- 
cent, the Rev. Peter Tinsley, D.D., and the 
Rey. John H. Ely conducting the services. 
The pall-bearers were eight of the city clergy. 
Mr, Blake was rector of Grace Church from 
1867 to 1895, when he resigned and went to 
Carthage, Mo., and became rector of Grace 
Church, remaining there until about six 
months ago, when he returned to Cincinnati. 

For the seventh time, on Sunday, May 
13th, the Rev. A. W. Mann delivered the ser- 
mon to the Graduating Class of the Ohio 
School for Deaf-Mutes. His text was, “Go, 
and the Lord be with you.” 


SOUTHERN VIRGINIA, 
A. M. RanvoupH, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Church Consecrated at Norfolk. 


On vHe Sunday ‘after Ascension, the 
Bishop of the Diocese consecrated St. Luke’s 
Church, Norfolk, one of the most important 
parishes in the Diocese. He was assisted by 
the Rey. Dr. A. S. Lloyd, who was rector of 
the parish until he entered upon the general 
secretaryship of the Board of Missions, 


TEXAS. 
Gro, H. Krnsonyine, D.D., Bishop. 


Sunday Schools—New Missions—Palestine. 


In REPORTING the proceedings of the 
Council of Texas, the matter of the Sunday 
School, perhaps, should have been mentioned. 
On the afternoon of the second day a number 
of the Sunday School children of Trinity 
*Chureh, Galveston, attended the Council for 


the purpose of giving a demonstration of the’ 


teaching of the Trinity System of Sunday 
School Instruction. The founder of this sys- 
tem is the Rey. C. M. Beckwith, rector of 
Trinity Church, Galveston. Mr. Beckwith’s 
ability as a teacher is beyond question; he 
ranks among the first. The children were 
eatechized by him, and the answers were 
promptly and clearly given; evidently to the 
satisfaction of many of the clergy and lay 
delegates. 


~--Ar Anatrron the faithful Church people 
have erected an edifice costing about $1,000, 
and all paid. for. The appointments are thor- 
oughly Churchly inside; and it is the first 
or second Episcopal church built in Brazoria 
county. At Dickinson a mission has been or- 
ganized, and has been admitted .to union by. 
the Council. The Rey. A. J. Burnett, mis- 
sionary in charge of these points, presented 
last year 33 candidates for Confirmation, 
which indeed speaks well of his zeal and 
energy. The mission at Dickinson has se- 


- eured ground, 130x300 feet, for a church. 


Vigorous efforts are going forward to secure 
the necessary funds to build the church edi- 
fice." 

Av Parustine, on the Fifth Sunday after 
Easter, the “Woodmen of the World” unveiled 
&@ monument over the grave of a young man, 
communicant at the time of death of St. 
Philip’s Church—H. D. Evans. The cemetery 
was thronged with thousands of people to 
witness the ceremony. The Rev. I. M. Mer- 

-linjones, rector of St. Philip’s, delivered the 
oration. He took occasion to speak in plain 
and unmistakable language of God’s care and 
forethought for us in sending His Son to re- 
deem us from sin and death, and everlasting 
despair. 

A cuorus choir to consist of thirty voices 
is in course of formation in St. Philip’s 
C Palestine is one of the 
‘most important cities in Texas, being the 
headquarters of the offices and shops of the 


The Living Church. 


International and Great Northern Railroad, 


many prominent officers of which are com- 
municants and vestrymen of the Church. The 
town has about 15,000 inhabitants. 


Tue Rey. J. A. Duncan has a large field, 
comprising Georgetown, Belton, Rockdale, 
and Lampasas, three of which are county 
seats. There is a church edifice in each place. 
From sectarian education and prejudice, the 
Chureh—in these places as well as many 
other parts 6f the country—has to bring her- 
self to bear persistently as a religious edu- 
cator upon the people of Texas, and conse- 
quently progress is slow; but such faithful 
priests as Mr, Duncan and others, are laying 
deep foundations—foundations of permanen- 
cy, because. laid on the Rock of Eternal 
Truth, So, while the work is necessarily 
slow, yet a splendid, work is being accom- 
plished. The ground becomes more valuable 
as it is contested by the opposing forces, inch 
by inch. 

WASHINGTON, 
H.-Y. SArTerRLER, D.D., LL.D., Bishop, 


Knight Templar Service—S, S. Institute. 

On Sunpay, May 27th, a service was held 
in Trinity Church for the Knights Templar 
The handsome edifice was crowded. | ~ 
service was conducted by the rector, tl xXey. 
R. P. Williams, who delivered an eloquent 
discourse. 


At EpipHany Church, on Sunday after- 
noon, was held the annual meeting of the 
Sunday School Institute, when nearly every 
parish was represented. The children en- 
tered singing the hymn, “Golden Harps are 
Sounding.” The Rey. A. Harding, of St. 
Paul’s; Rey. C, H. Hayes, of the Pro-Cathe- 
dral; and the Rey. Drs. Elliott and McKim 
participated in the service with the Bishop, 
who gave a very pleasing and interesting ad- 
dress to the children, He told them, about 
the “Anemone Corgnalia,”’ ‘which he saw 
growing in great profusion round about Jeru- 
salem; also that he had had one thousand 
bulbs of this plant sent to him. These he 
had distributed among the Sunday School 
teachers, hoping by this means the scholars 
would take an interest in this “Lily of the 
field,” referred to by our Lord, and cultivate 
it so that it might be growing all over the 
Diocese, and that the children would next 
Ascension-tide bring some to church with 
them. Dr. McKim also gave an address. 

The Rev. Mr. Wood, the secretary to the 
Sunday School Institute, read the statistics, 
and said there were 462 teachers in the Dio- 
cese and about 3,000 scholars, and that the 
amount collected by them for missions dur- 
ing the year was $4,719. ‘The Rev. A. Hard- 
ing delivered a message of thanks for con- 
tributions to the “Bell Home” at Colonial 
Beach, Va., which was collected in small bar- 
rels given out last year, as well as in en- 
velopes provided for that purpose. The rest 
of the alms would go to the Children’s Coun- 
try Home. 


IN THE evening, assisted by the Pro-Cathe- 
dral staff of clergy and Rey. Messrs. Rhine- 
lander and Stetson, the Bishop conducted the 
dedication. service of the site for the pro- 
posed Church of the Good Shepherd, on Sixth 
Street above H., Northeast. The Rev. Philip 
M. Rhinelander gave an address full of hope 
and good cheer for the future of the new 
church, which is to cost about $8,000. The 


SICK HEADACHE 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Soothes and strengthens the nerves; 
relieves pain in the temples, depres- 
sion and nausea. 

Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 
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Don’t tie the top of your 
jelly and preserve jars in 
the old fashioned way. Seal 

them by the new, quick, 

absolutely sure way—by 
a thin coating of pure, 


refined Paraiiine Wax. 
} Hasno taste or Odor. 


ways about the house. 
Full directions with 
each pound cake, 
Sold everywhere, 


*\ Made by STANDARD OIL CO- 


“Taymen as well as professional scholars 
will find it of invaluable interest and use.” 
—CHICAGO EVENING Post, 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BIBLICA 


A Dictionary of the Bible, 


FOUR VOLUMES. 
eeear 


A critical diction- 
ary of the literary, 
political and religi- 
ous history of, the 
archeology. geogra- 
phy and the natural 
history of the Bible. 


Vol. |. Ready.: 
Vol. Il.: In Press. 
Ready in June. 


ve 
Each, Cloth, $5.00. 
Full Leather, $7.50. 
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EDITORS: The Rev. T.K. CHEYNE, 
LL.D., Canon of Rochester, and J. 
S. BLACK, LL.D., formerly Asst. 
Editor of the Encyclopedia Britan- 


Orders received on- 
ly for full sets. 


nica, with the aid of many contri- 
butors from among the ablest 
writers. 

feeee 


“This latest dictionary of the Bible stands 
pre-eminent among its fellows for two 
things: it is frankly and definitely critical 
and it contains a more comprehen- 
sive, varied and exhaustive body of material 
more compactly built up, better analyzed, 

_ than any other in English.” —TheChurchman, 


Send for a full descriptive circular, 
giving names of contributors, speci- 
men pages, conditions of special 
terms of payment, etc. 
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Adapted to the use of the Church in the United States. 
By the Rt. Rev. ALFRED BARRY, D.D., D.C.L., 
Canon of Windsor, and Assistant Bishop of London. 
With an Introduction by 
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Bishop of New York. 
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chapel, which was-the outgrowth of the work 


of St. Mark’s Chapter. of the Brotherhood ‘of 
St. Andrew, has for-a long time been too 


small for the constantly increasing congre- | 


gation. 


WESTERN NEW YORK, 
Wm. D. Waker, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 


Commeneement at Hobart College. 


THE arrangements for the commencement 
of ‘Hobart College are as follows: 

Sunday, June 17th—8:00 a. m., Early 
Communion at St. John’s Chapel, the Rey. 
Chaplain officiating. 10:30 a. m. (Trinity 
Church), Sermon before the College Mission- 
ary -Society, by the Rev. William W.. Bel- 
linger, ‘rector of Grace Church, Utica, N. Y. 
8:00 p. m. (Trinity Church), Baccalaureate 
Sermon’ by the Rey. Algernon 8. Crapsey, rec- 


tor of St. Andréew’s Church, Rochester, N. Y. 
Monday, June 18th—9:30 a. m. (Latin 
Room), Entrance examinations begin. 2:00 
p. m. (Library Hall), Freshman prize dec- 
lamations. 3:30 p. m. (College Campus) , 
Baseball. 8:00 p. m. (Opera House), Stu- 
dents’ entertainment. : 
Tuesday, June 19th—10:00 a. m. (Ii- 
brary),: Meeting of the Board of Trustees: 


10:00 a. m. (Library Hall), White Rhetorical 


Prize Orations. 11:00 a. m. (College 
Grounds), Class Day Exercises. 3:00 p. m 
(Alumni Hall), Meeting of the Associate 


Alumni. 4:00 p.m. (Alumni Hall), Election 
of an Alumnus Trustee by the Alumni. 4:30 
p- m. (Latin Room), Meeting of the Hobart 
College Chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa So- 
ciety. 9:30 p. m. (Collins Music Hall), 
Alumni Smoker. : 

Wednesday, June 20th—9:00 a. m., Pray- 
ers at St. John’s Chapel. 10:00 a. m. (Opera 
House), Seventy-fifth annual commencement. 
Undergraduate addresses. Oration by John 
Jay Chapman, Esq:, of New York, before the 
Hobart College Chapter of the Phi. Beta 


Kappa Society. The awarding of prizes. The 
conferring of degrees. 12:00 m., Laying of 
the cornerstone of Medbery Hall. 1:00 p. m. 


(Gymnasium), Commencement dinner. 8:00 
p: m., reception by the President. 


CANADA, 
News of the Dioceses. 
The First Synod of the New Diocese of Koot- 
enay. 

Turs Synod met May 30th in the city of 
Nelson, British Columbia,’ for organization, 
the Bishop of New Westminster presiding. 
Seventeen: clergymen and a large number of 
laymen were present. At the synod service 
in the evening, the Rev. Dr. Paget, vicar of 
Revelstoke, a. distinguished graduate of Keble 
College, Oxford, preached. The Synod con- 
tinued in session for two days. 


Diocese of Montreal. 

Tua Archdeaconry of Bedford will hold its 
eleventh annual Sunday School Institute 
wneeting, June 26th, at Bedford. After cele- 
bration of Holy Communion in St: James’ 
Church, Bishop Bond will address the teach+ 


ers. : 


Diocese of Toronto. . 
AT THE May meeting of the rural deanery 
of Durham and Victoria a resolution was 
passed that the Archdeaconry consider the 
desirability of memorializing the Provincial 
and General Synods to have a form of family 
prayer incorporated with the Prayer Book. 


Diocese of Ontario. 

AN ARRANGEMENT has been reached in the 
matter of a Bishop Coadjutor; whose election 
is to take place June 6th. The diocesan Syn- 
od opens on the 4th. Archbishop Lewis sails 
for England as soon as the Bishop Coadjutor- 
elect shall have accepted. The Archbishop 
will return for the consecration of St. 
George’s Cathedral, Kingston, on St. Luke’s 
Day, Oct. 18th. 
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“To Save Time is to Lengthen 


Do you value life? THEN USE 


The Living Church. 


The Original 


. SAUCE 


and Genuine Worcestet 


June 9, 1900 


“nice. oy 


Club men and all good livers apprecialee 


the appetizing relish 


given to Oyster- 


cocktails, Welsh rarebite Lobster Newburgh © 
and all dishes flavored with this ‘Saito 


S/GNATURE 
on ficsngh Sraeseg 


16 West 23d St. 
166 Broadway. 
504 Fulton 8t, 
169 Tremont St. 
924 Chestnut St. 
74 State St. 


‘New York: 


Brooklyn: 

Boston: 

Philadelphia; 
. Chicago: 


KINGSFORD'S 
OSWEGO STARCH 


SILVER GLOSS CORN STARCH 


FOR THE LAUNDRY. FOR THE TABLE. 
The public can use with entire safety and satisfaction. 


IF YOU HAVE 


Rheumatism 


and drugs and doctors fail to cure you write to me, 
and I willsend you free a trial package of a simple 
remedy, which cured me and thousands of others, 
among them cases of over 50 years’standing. Thisis 
no humbug or deception but an honest remedy that 
you can test without spending a cent. Itrecently cured 
a lady who had been an inyalid for 52 years. Address 


« JOHN A-SMITH, 605 GermaniaBldg.,Milwaukee,Wis 


iadics cg 
and Children 
without Escort 


En route to California should 
join one of the Santa Fe Route 
personally conducted excursions. 
The petty cares and annoyances 
of long-distance travel are taken 
. off their minds by a’ special excur- 
sion. conductor. 
No extra charge. 
. Fall information cheerfully fur- 
_ nished. 
T. A- GRADY, 
Manager California Tourist Service. 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
109 Adams Street, Chicago. 
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Refrigerators. 


|Send for 
jcireular. 


Se 


Sohn D. 
Lenrend: Ln puna ies 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE 


STS 
LOW RATBS ON OUR PERSONALLY CON 


DUCTED EXCURSIONS IN PULLMAN 
TOURIST SLEEPERS. 


CHOICE OF TWO ROUTES. 


OSTON 


B EVE EBSDA' 
SCENIC } CHICAGO pi Weowy ¥ 


U 
ROUTE <~ SAINT PAUL “ THURSDAY 
Leaves | KANSAS CITY * FRIDAY 
OMAHA SC FRIDAY 


via Colorado Springs and Sal Lake 
and Pacific Coast Points. rf. beat tad 


CHICAGO EVERY. TU 
SOUTHERN \ SAINT PAUL + ie TUESDAY 
ROUTE KANSAS CITY ‘** WEDNESDAY 
Leaves DES MOINES ‘‘ WEDNESDAY 
OMAHA ‘* WEDNESDAY 
via Ft. Worth and El Paso toLos Angeles and San 
Francisco. 
Pi fej Vash etl en berg iar to Fast 
assenger Trains, an eir le 
dence that we offer the best. a Se 
inne poe pee Haars — think that the 
iucements we can offer will convi: 
the superiority of this line. Beiesil os 
For full information and free literature address 
NOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P. A., Chicago. 


GILLOTT Sies55 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 
Stub Points-1008, 1071, 1083. 


i , 2 a 
For Vertical Writings 1045 i 
(Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), : 
1047 (Multiscript), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


Court-House 8. ».\les=1064, 1065, 1066, and Others- 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


m Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 


Promotes a luxuriant growth. ~ 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Prevents Dandruff and hair falling. 

50c. and $100 at Druggists, . 


BREAKFAST 
FOOD 


Pettijohn’s 


MADE 
ORDER. 
Mc CRAY REFRIGERATOR & COLD STORAGE CO. 


! 422 Mill Street ----2--e-eeeee KENDALLVILLE IND. 
Gail Borden 
‘Eagle Brand 


WORGESTER GORSETS—Sold by leading deal. ~ 
‘ers everywhere. 


BES1 INFANT FooD. 


Condensed Milk. 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 
Worcester Gorset Go. 
Worcester, Mass. Ch.cago, Tl. 


PETER MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL 


Odorless. Tasteless. Pure. 


SCHIEFFELIN & CO. New York 


Life.”’ 


SAPOLIO. 


Pe 


\ 


—s 


CHURCH 


CRW ENROL Sa 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Price, 5 Gents. 


dO) RD, @.4 08 G 


MILWAUKEE AND CHICAGO, JU 


NE 16, 1900. 


PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO, 


t= COMMUNICATIONS FOR ALL TO BE ADDRESSED TO MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The Young Churchman 


An illustrated paper for the Children of the 
Church, and for Sunday Schools. 

WEEKLY: 80 cents per ir. In quantities 
of 10 or more to-one addre 54 cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 

MONTHLY: 20 cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 124% cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 


Che Shepherd's Arms 


An illustrated paper for the little ones of the 
Church, and for‘*Infant and Primary Classes. 
Printed on rose-tinted paper. 

WEEKLY: 40cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 30 cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 

MONTHLY: 15 cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 8 cents per copy 
sed year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 

f paid in advance. 


Che Living Church 


A Weekly Record of the News 
Thought of the Church. 
If paid 


per year. 


the Work, 
Subscription Price, 
in advance, $2.00. 


and the 

$2.50 per 
year. To the Clergy, $1.50 
GLUB RATES: 


[50 cts. must be added to these rates if not paid in advance. ] 


THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly) and THE YOUNG 
CHURCHMAN (weekly), $2.50 per year. 
THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 


MAN (weekly), and THE SHEPHERD’S ARMS (weekly), $2.80 
per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and THE LIVING CHURCH QUARTERLY, 
$2.75 per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), THE SHEPHERD'S ARMS (weekly), and THE 
LIVING CHURCH QUARTERLY 
in every family—#3.00 per year. 


a combination desirable 


| Che Living Church Quarterly 


Containing a Church Almanac 
for the 


and Kalendar 
year, issued at Advent; followed quar- 
terly by smaller issues containing the Clergy 
List Nearly 


Price, 25 cents for all. 


corrected. 700 pages per year. 


Evening Prayer Leaflet 


Contains the 


full Evening Prayer, with Col- 
Psalter, a 


for 


lect i 4 Hymns, published weekly 
For 


Price in quantities, 


in advance every Sunday evening. 
distribution in churches. 
25 cents per copy per year. Transient orders, 


50 cents per hundred copies. A number of 


special editions for special occasions. 


them. 


Graduates easily enter any University. Prospectus on application to 


What constitutes true manliness in a boy? It is the symmetrical development and education of his mind, his body, and his soul—without neglecting any one of 
This is what “Old Racine” is doing and has done for nearly fifty years. 


ARE NOT THESE RACINE BOYS MANLY LOOKING FELLOWS ? 


Rev. H. D. ROBINSON, Warden, Racine, Wis- 
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Building. 


\ rearran gements. 


such work. 


= Now is the time to con- 
sult in regard to 


ab beclyvine hunts 


ft 


~ CHURCH CHANGES | 


Consult with us in regard to any Changes desired in the Church) 
Send for Photographs..of work recently completed, 
; showing important 


“RR LAMB 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH. 
Memorials. Supplies. 


THE COX SONS & BUCKLEY CO. 


Church Furnishers and Decorators. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New. York City. 


= LUETKE, 
ART - WORKER 


OF ALL KINDS. 
PHENIX FURNITURE CO., Eau Claire, Wis. 


WINDOWS, 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 


R. G. GEISSLER, 35¢ Marble and Metal Work 
56 West 8th St. (near 6th Ave.). New York 


Cox Sons & Vining, 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


CHURCH VESTIIENTS, in abries 


COLEGATE ART GLASS CO, 
Established in 1860 by E. Colegate. | 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS AND BRASSES. 
Highest award Augusta Exposition, 1891. 
318 West 13th Street, New York. 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 


GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS. 


27-29 South Clinton Street, - - Chicago, Ill. 


Church Gushions. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our free 
book. Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St., N. Y. 


MENEELY BELL CO., 


CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager 
Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. (8 Send for 
Catalogue. The C. 8S. BELL CO., Hillsboro,O. 


A, FAVORAB afloat eine 
Me HAVE FURNISHED 351826) 


HURCH, SoHOOL EC 4 MT PUREST, BES 


ost TRON 9, [sevuNe 
CHIMES. Ere. ROY NY IBELLA FREE, 


Church Bells, Chimes and Peals of Best 
Quality. Address, 
Old Established 
. BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
> THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati,0O. 


UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
\ SWEETER, MORE DUR- 


; “ABLE, LOWER PRICE, 
CHURCH 4 NOUR FREE CATALOGUE 


pope Pp et TELLS WE 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


CHURCH BELLS ana'eeats 


Best quality on earth. Get our price. 
MocSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore. Bd. 


. 


,@ ideal is the highest, and no detail is too small for the 


Educational. 


CONNECTICUT. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR ‘GIRLS, | 


Norwalk, Conn... 
29th year. Primary, Academic,and College Bien: 
atory courses. Music, Art, and the languages. Care- 
ful attention to morals and manners. 
ings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


ILLINOIS. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, Knoxville, Ill. 
Now in its Thirty-third Year. 

Prominent Families in many States, during a third 
of a century, have been patrons of this Institution. 
Students are received at any time when there. is a 
vacancy. Escort is furnished from Chicago without 
charge. Address, 

REv. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


WATERMAN HALL, Sycamore, Iii. 
THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, 
D.D., D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. 
Board and tuition, $300 per school year. Address, 
Rev. B. F. FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


WE TEACH MEDICINE 


This is quite different from offering superior ad- 
yonteces for the study of Medicine. Send for Circu- 
ar ‘‘F.’ 


Northwestern University Women’s 
Medical School A , 
333-339 South Lincoln Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


INDIANA. 


KNICKERBACKER HALL, Indianapoiis, Ind. 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. School year 
begins September 26th 1960. College preparation and 
special courses. Enlarged grounds and new building 
ready in September. = 

MARY HELEN YERKES, | 
SUSAN Hitt Yerkes,  ¢ Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


QOOOQQOOOOODQOOMOOOOOODQOOOOOQOGQOOO@ 


>The Cambridge School Fo" 


CIRLS 


O Familiarly called ‘‘The Gilman School’’ 


@ aims to develop the best type of womanhood that re- 
finement and intellectual training can produce. The 


@ personal attention of the Director, Mr. ARTHUR GIL- 

@ man. Each course is suited to the pupil and not the 

@) pupil to the course, and the pupils are provided with 

@ such careful and kindly attention as a mother desires 
for a daughter when away from home. 

8 The Manual describes the school. 


No. 88 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Massachussetts, 


QOQOOOOOOOGQOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOQOOO 
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THs entire building and two annexes are de- 
voted exclusively to the work of the 


New England 


Conservatory of Music, 
Boston, Mass. 
Accessible to musical events of every nature The 
best: masters in music, elocution and languages 
that money can command. 
: Ggo. W. CHApwick, 
Musical Director- 


Prospectus 


MINNESOTA. 


ST. MARY’S HALL. A beautiful, homelike 


school for girls. Health of pupils phenomenal. Num- 
ber limited to 75. Special advantages in Music and 


Art. Gymnasium. College preparatory course. Certi-.| 
ficate admits to Wellesley and other colleges. Rt. Rev), 


H. B. Whipple, D.D., LL.D., Rector. Miss Caroline 
Wright Eells, Principal. For catalogue address, 
SAINT MARY’S HALL, Faribault, Minn. 


4 


New. build- 


Juz 16, 1900 


Educational. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE.. 


ST. MARY’S DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS, Concord, N. H. 
Healthful Location, Charges Moderate, Pupils Pre~ 
pared for College. _Re-opens Sept. 17... Correspond 
with Miss ISABEL M.- PARKS, ees 


NEW YORK., 


- The General Theological Seminary, 
_ CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK. 

The Academic Year will begin on Wednesday in 
the Septemper Ember Week, Sept. 19, 1900, with 
the entrance examination at 930 A. M. ‘The stu- 
dents live in the buildings. Board, coal, gas, and 


care of room, $225 per annum, payable: semi-annu- 
ally in adva ice. Mu 
Special Students admitted and a Graduate course 
for graduates of other Theological Seminaries. 
The requirements for admission and other par- 
ticulars can be had from The VeryRey.Eh.A.HOFF- 
MAN, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Dean. 


MISS C. E. MASON’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


The Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. Advan- 
tages of New York City. Graduates students. Pre- 
ares for College. Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M., Prin. 
send for Cat. I. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 
64th year. 


Overlooks the Hudson. 


and healthful in location. with exceptionally efficient 


instructors. Military discipline. 
J. B. BISBER, A. M., Prin., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


New York, New York City. 6—8 E. 46th St. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, 

Boarding and Day School for Girls. Collegiate, 
Preparatory, Primary Classes, College Certificates. 
Advantages of New York City. Gymnasium, Roof 
Garden, Otis Elevator. 


OHIO. 


KENYON MILITARY ACADEMY, Gambier, 


Ohio. One of the oldest and most successful 
boarding schools for boys. Close personal supervi- 
sion. Prepares for all colleges and technical schools. 
Flexible two years business course. Illustrated cat- 
alog free. The Regents. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL, Bustleton, Pa. (Near 
Philadelphia.) No boy prepared by us for col- 


Campus of seven acres. Canoeing, swim- 
ming, skating, golf. Gymnasium. For illustrated cat- 
alogue address, CHARLES H. STROUT, Principal. 


VIRGINIA. 


EPISCOPAL HIGH SCHOOL OF VIRGINIA, 
Near Alexandria. 


For Boys. The 62d year opens September 26, 1900. 
atalogue on application. 


L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


Q 


WISCONSIN. 


GRAFTON HALL, School for Young Ladies, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 
College Preparatory, and Graduate Courses. Spe- 
cial advantages in Languages, Music and Art. 
Modern Equipment.—Individual Rooms. 
Refers to Rt. Rev. C. C. Grafton, S.1T.D., Bishop of 
Fond du Lac; Rt. Rev. G. Mott Williams, D.D., Bish- 


‘Address: 


REV. B. TALBOT ROGERS, M.A., 
Warden. 


KEMPER MARY Kenosha, Wis. 


21, 1899. References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., 
Milwaukee; Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; 
Rt. Rev. Géo. F. Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; David! 
B. Lyman, Esq., Chicago; W. D. ‘Kerfoot, Esq., Chi- 
cago. Address, THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


ST: JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY, Del- 
afield, Wis. 


A Church school for boys. Situated in the beauti- 
ful lake region of Waukesha County., Course, Clas- 
sical, Scientific, Business. 

For catalogue address, 


_ Dr, SIDNEY T..SMYTHE, 
Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 


RACINE COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


“The school that makes manly boys. ” Graduates. 
enter any university. Diploma admits to Univer- 
sities.of Michigan and Wisconsin. Address, 

Rey. H. D, RoBinson, Warden, Racine, Wis. 
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Tue situation in China is most serious. The far Eastern 
question has been the one subject upon which newspaper corre- 
spondents might always rely for sensation for at least two gen- 
erations past, and seldom was there a month in which, in case of 
scarcity of news, international rumors of one sort or another 
were not served up for the delectation of the public. Apparently 
the ery of, “Wolf! Wolf!” so often made, is warranted at last. 
What was originally supposed to be only one of the periodical 
rebellions against a weak and powerless government is now gen- 
erally admitted to be much more than this. It now appears cer- 
tain that this uprising is directly instigated by the Empress 
Dowager for the suppression of Christianity and the forcible 
deportation of all foreigners. The Chinese Imperial govern- 
ment has not only neglected to take any sufficient steps looking 
toward a suppression of this rebellion, but-has even censured the 
one Chinese general who had been energetic in his endeavor to 
suppress it, has placed sympathizers in military command, and 
has raised objections to and created difficulties in the action of 
the powers in the matter. 


Each of the European powers, and also the United States 
and Japan, have landed small forces of marines which have pro- 
eeeded to Peking for the immediate purpose of protecting their 
own subjects and incidentally, if need be, to preserve order 
among the native population. The war ships proceeded from 
the sea-port town Taku up the Pei-ho River to Tientsin, where 
they embarked and proceeded over-land to Peking. Much of the 
railroad has been destroyed at the hands of the natives, and 
several hundred native Christians have been barbarously killed. 
The 8. P. G. mission of the Church of England, working in the 
Diocese of Northern China, under Bishop Scott, has given two 
martyrs in the persons of the Rey. Harry V. Norman and the 
Rey. Mr. Robinson, English clergymen, both of whom were mur- 
dered and their bodies shockingly mutilated. On Sunday it was 
reported that the American mission buildings at Tung-Chau, 
twelve miles from Peging, had been looted and burned, and 75 
native Christians killed, some being burned alive. The insur- 
rection is rapidly extending southward. Our own American 
Church missions are as yet unaffected. 


The policy of the United States government is to protect 
‘American citizens in the disaffected portions, but not to unite 
with the other Powers in the forcible suppression of the rebel- 
lion so far as natives only are concerned. Very likely this 
policy is one to which it is necessary to adhere, since otherwise 
the United States would very likely be involved in serious en- 
tanglements in case permanent occupation by foreign nations 
becomes necessary. It is, however, to be fervently hoped that 
the Powers interested will be able to terminate the rebellion with 
or without the consent of the Chinese government, at an early 
date. The nations most directly concerned are Russia, England, 
France, and the United States. The jealousies between the 
Powers are such that Russia would hardly be permitted directly 
and alone to intervene, France is too closely associated with 
Russia to be disinterested, England is powerless through her 
African troubles, even though objection by Russia should be 
waived; and the United States, whose intervention would be wel- 
comed by all the Powers, unless it is true that Russia has sinister 
designs, is adverse to taking the Step. A Russian chapel was 
reported to have been destroyed on Sunday, and Russia now de- 
clares that if the Powers do not act, she will do so single-handed. 
Tn the latter event the precedent of the British occupation of 
Egypt would no doubt be followed, and the Russian dream of 
the administration of Imperial China would be realized. The 
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near proximity of the disaffected area to Siberia, the time of the 
uprising, when England is powerless to intervene, the recognized 
Russian affiliations of the Dowager Empress and of Li Hung 
Chang, and the well-known Russian ambition, give some color 
to the rumor that Russian intrigue has fanned the flames of 
discontent. On the other hand, it is highly improbable that 
Russian influence can have been the immediate cause of the 
trouble, since it is traced quite sufficiently to the Dowager Em- 
press and to the anti-foreign and anti-Christian prejudice of the 
natives. 

On Tuesday of this week was published what purports to be 
an appeal from the imprisoned Emperor to the Powers for relief, 
and it is also reported that the Empress has fled for safety to the 
Russian legation. 


Wuat began as a strike by street car employes in St. Louis, 
is now a riot and, in fact, a rebellion against constituted author- 
ity. The actions of the strikers and their sympathizers have 
been so many and so barbarous that it is difficult to see how 
even a vestige of public sympathy can remain with them, even 
though there may have been a possible cause for such sympathy 
at the outset. It is a gloomy outlook for the future of this 
government, when in instance after instance that arises, strikes 
are invariably accompanied by lawless action, and almost as in- 
variably the weak politicians at the head of the local govern- 
ments fail to act with the energy requisite to the maintenance 
of the peace. Goy. Stephens, of Missouri, has up to this time 
refused to supply troops, though St. Louis could hardly be in 
more dismal straits if she were threatened with the appearance 
of a hostile army. It seems strange that reputable workingmen 
do not see, that by invariably acting riotously during strikes, 
they are paving the way for all strikes to be alike forbidden by 
law as acts of sedition. Practically they have already become 
such, since, as Judge Jenkins of the United States Court once 
remarked, he had yet to hear of a peaceful strike, unaccompanied 
by lawless acts. 


Ir 1s reported that a French syndicate has been formed with 
the object of extending the present Siberian Railroad system 
northward to the Bering Strait, and thus, by bridging between 
the islands to cross to Cape Prince of Wales, in Alaska, utiliz- 
ing the Diomed Islands, which lie in the midst of the Strait. 
Tt is said that the water in the straits is shallow and the islands. 
not farther apart than the width of the British Channel from 
Calais to Dover. The work would be accomplished, it is said, 
by means of convict labor from Siberia. Whether such a-feat 
of engineering is within the range of possibilities is uncertain. 
Tf eventually the scheme should be carried out, which may per- 
haps be open to serious doubt, but which no thoughtful person 
would venture to say is absolutely impossible, a traveler would 
ultimately be able to start from New York and to land in any 
of the capitals on the continent of Europe, and not travel other- 
wise than by rail. 


Foiiowrne on the British occupation of Pretoria, there has. 
been very little news of moment from the scene of the South 
African conflict. The British prisoners that had been kept in 
that city had been successfully removed with the Boer army 
under Gen. Botha, apparently having been enticed away on the 
promise of exchange rather than by forcible deportation. To 
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what point President Kruger has escaped’ appears to be un- 
certain. 


Tue final adjournment of Congress: occurred on Thursday, 
making the session to be the shortest of any “long” session for 
many years. Notwithstanding, however, there has been more 
business accomplished than in the ease of almost any other Con- 
gress up to the time of adjournment of its first session. Little 


The Wiving Cburcb. 
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of special interest was accomplished in the last few days except 
the passage of the Appropriation Bills, the only one of which 
caused serious dispute being that appropriating money for naval 
purposes. The session appears to have ended with the best of 
feeling between the members, who have now opportunity to 
spend the rest of their time before the November election, in 
looking after their own personal interests and those of their 
parties.- 


Diocesan Conventions. 


WESTERN MICHIGAN. 


HE 26th Annual Convention of the Diocese assembled in St. 
C Paul’s Church, Muskegon, for worship at 8:30 a. M., Wednesday, 

June 6th, Rev. Messrs.W. H. Osborne and H. P. Vicborn officiat- 
‘ing at morning prayer. The convention was called to order at 8 a.m. by 
Bishop Gillespie. After the usual preliminary business, Holy. Com- 
amunion was celebrated by the Bishop, assisted by the Rev. Dr. Wm. 
H. Van Antwerp, Rev. J. N. Rippey, M.D., and Rev. Woodford P. 
Law. The Bishop of the Diocese gave an earnest address, thanking 
God for favors past and urging the clergy to renewed zeal in the 
future. The Rev. J. N. Rippey, M.D., was re-elected as secretary of 
the convention, and he appointed the Rev. Norman Harrison as his as- 
sistant. The Bishop in his address, speaking of discouragements, 
closed by alluding to some hopeful signs, saying: 

“These are the silver lining of the cloud that hangs over us, in 
slowly added churches and clergy, in missions creeping on so slowly 
that the day of self-support seems very distant, in income from funds 
failing. The spiritual increase is not to be put in figures and facts. 
We must rely on blessed promises “My word shall not return unto Me 
void, but it shall accomplish that which I please, and it shall prosper 
‘in the thing whereto I sent it.’ We are responsible for the unweary- 
ing toil, ‘instant in season and out of season,’ for ‘the work of faith 
and labor of love, and patience of hope in our Lord Jesus Christ, in 
the sight of God and our Father,’ that ‘the Church and no member 
thereof do take any hurt or hindrance by reason of our negligence ;’ 
but all must be under the stimulus, ‘every man shall receive his own 
reward, we may interpolate, not according to the size of his parish, 
the number in his confirmation class, the atems he may have for the 
Church press, but ‘aceording to his own labor.’ 


“Seems it to thee a niggard hand 

That nearest Heaven has bid thee stand. 
The ark to touch and bear; 

With incense of pure hearts’ desire 

To heap the censer’s sacred fire, 
The snow-white Ephod wear?’ ”’ 


A preliminary meeting was held on Tuesday evening, at which 
an excellent address was given by the Rev. J. C. H. Mockridge, of the 
Chureh of the Messiah, Detroit, on Business Methods in Sunday 
School Work. ‘This was followed by a general discussion which 
-showed the deep interest taken by all the clergy in the Sunday School 
Work of the Church. 

Wednesday afternoon, routine business was attended to until four 
-o’ clock, when the elections became the order of the day. 

The following officers were elected: Treasurer, Mr. 
gomery; Registrar, Rey. A. E. Wells; Chancellor, Mr. Jacob Klein- 
hans. Standing Committee: The Rev. Messrs. Robt. R. Claiborne, 
J. N. MeCormick, H. F. Gairdner, and Wm. H. Van Antwerp, and 
Messrs, J. D. Burns, Wm. J. Stuart, and Jacob Kleinhans. Members 
of the Missionary Council: The Rev. J. N. McCormick and Mr. A. C. 
‘Torrey. 

The invitation of the rector of St. Mark’s Chureh, Grand Rapids, 
was accepted, and the next convention will be held in that parish on 
the first Wednesday in June, 1901. The Rey. Woodford P. Law com- 
mended the General Clergy Relief Fund to the members of the Dio- 
ese and expressed a hope that an adequate pension fund for the 
clergy might eventually be established. 
the American Church send an offering annually it would encourage 
the laity to go and do likewise. 

W Btneoiay evening the Convention assembled to listen to the 
reports of the Secretary and Treasurer of the Board of Missions. 
Addresses. on missionary work were made by the Rev. Herbert 
Sowerby of Coldwater and the Rey. Thos. Beeson of Greenville. En- 
couraging reports were made by a number of the missionaries. Miss 
Mary A. Milner, missionary of the Diocese, made her report and also 
presented that of Mrs. Lenora J. Butterfield, President of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary. ‘The list of pledges was read and regret was ex- 
pressed that the prospeetive income would be smaller than last year. 

The following resolution appended to the report of the Secretary 
of the Diocesan Board voiced the sentiments of the members of the 
Convention : 

“That, whereas the.Board of Managers of. the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Church has notified the Diocese, 
through the Bishop, that the appropriation for the fiscal year 1900- 
1901 will be $1,040, a reduction of 20 per cent. from the amount al- 
Jowed in previous years; and 
i “Whereas, in the communication referred to, we are informed 


KE. T. Mont- 


‘Should every clergyman in. 


that this action is in accordance with the declared policy of the 
Board, gradually to withdraw all appropriations from\ organized 
Dioceses, 

“Resolved, therefore, that the Convention of the Diocese of West- 
ern Michigan, now assembled, enter, its earnest protest against this 
action, and by this action places itself upon record as considering 
such a policy, applied indiscriminately, to be unfair to the weaker 
Dioceses, and unwise and dangerous in its bearing upon the Domestic 
missions of the Church.” 

Thursday morning, the Bishop noted the decease of Bishops and 
mentioned the death of the late D. G. Robinson of Hastings, aged 89, 
and James Parsons late of Marshall, aged 92. An appropriate minute 
was presented by the Rev. Dr. Van Antwerp on the death of the 
latter. 

In the report of the Committee on Christian Literature, THe 
Living CHURCH was commended and The American Churchman, of the 
Diocese of Fond du Lae, as well as The Church Helper of this Diocese. 
The Committee on the State of the Church commended the efficient 
labor of Miss Milner, the woman missionary. 

The Convention accepted the invitation of the Superintendent of 
Hackley Training School to visit the institution after adjournment. 
The ladies of St. Paul’s Church, Muskegon, furnished delightful 
lunches, and the convention music furnished by the vested choir was 
unusually good. 


SOUTHERN VIRGINIA. 


HE 7th annual council of the Diocese of Southern Virginia met 
C in St. Paul’sChurch,Lynchburg, on May 29th and closed on May 
31st. The meeting was largely attended by both clerical and lay 
delegates,and much interest was manifested throughout, though mostly 
routine business was transacted. The Bishop’s annual address was 
very encouraging. The country churches seem not so prosperous, 
owing principally to the fact of so many families moving to towns 
and cities. Beautiful allusion was made to the death of Bishop 
Jackson. He said that though the latter had passed through such 
sad and trying experiences, his beautiful faith in God that he had 
preached, never forsook him. He never uttered a murmur against 
any one. 

The interest of the meeting was greatly increased by the inspir- 
ing addresses made by the Rev. W. Dudley Powers, D.D., Seeretary of 
the American Church Missionary Society; the Rev. C. T. Wilson of 
Church Missionary Society of England; Rev. J. A. Ingle of China, and 
others. A resolution was unanimously passed providing that an 
Episcopal Fund of $100,000 be raised, and soliciting subscriptions to 
this fund will be begun at once. iu 

The Standing Committee was elected as follows: Rev. Messrs. 
T. M. Carson, J. J. Lloyd, R. J. MeBryde, Messrs. C. M. Blackford, 
R. T. Craighill, M. P. Burks. 

On June Ist, an all-day session of the Woman’s Auxiliary to the 
Board of Missions was held in connection with the Council. At this 
meeting Miss Irene P. Mann made an address on her work in Japan 
that she hoped to resume as soon as she is restored to health. The 
trend of all addresses as well as of letters read from many mission- 
aries was the great need of more workers in all the fields. 


FOND DU LAC, 
QUARTER-CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION—TuHE BISHOP PRoTESTS AGAINST 
THE ACTION OF THE BOARD OF MANAGERS. 


HE Diocese of Fond du Lac held its twenty-sixth annual Council 

C on Tuesday and Wednesday, June 5th and 6th, in the Cathedral 
Church of St. Paul, Fond du Lae. 

As is usual in this Diocese, there were a number of celebrations 
of the Holy Eucharist in the two chapels of the Cathedral and in the 
chapels of the Cathedral Choir School, Grafton Hall, and of the 
Sisters of the Holy Nativity. 

The Council was called to order in the Cathedral at 9 a.m., with 
the Bishop in the chair. After the roll-call of the clergy and parishes 
and missions and the appointment of the credential committee, the 
Council took a recess for the conciliar celebration, which this veer 
was preceded, by the consecration of the Cathedral. 

After the beautiful service was ended, the Council re-assembled 
and transacted the business brought before it. 

The officers elected are as follows: Secretary, the Rev. Lucius D. 
Hopkins, Sheboygan; Assistant Secretary, the Rev. Daniel ©. Hinton, 
Plymouth; the Standing Committee: the Rev. William Dafter, D.D., 
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Appleton, President; the Rev. Lucius D. Hopkins, Secretary; the Rev. 
Newell D. Stanley, the Rev. A. Parker Curtis, Mr. James B. Perry, 
Maj. Edwin R. Herren, Mr. Geo. L. Field. Treasurer, Mr. Ernest J. 
Perry, Fond du Lac; Treasurer Board of Trustees, Mr. James B. 
Perry, Fond du Lac; Registrar, Sister Anna Hobart, Fond du Lac. 

The*Bishop in his annual address reported that he had confirmed 
394 within the Diocese and 28 outside; offered the Holy Sacrifice 184 
times ; ordained one deacon and two priests; delivered within the Dio- 
cese 174 sermons and addresses; laid the corner-stone of one church 
and consecrated two; and had done considerable work outside of the 
Diocese. He spoke of the proposed new churches at Oconto, and 
Manitowoe, and of a chapel and guild hall at Riverside, and of Graf- 
ton Hall, which magnificent building is nearing completion, and of 
the organization of a new mission at Florence. 

After speaking of what had been raised for missions both for the 
Diocese and in general, he said: “We can do much better than this. 
Indeed we must do so, or else close some missions or diminish the 
amount given our missionaries. For we have received notice from the 
General Board that it has resolved to diminish its grants to the mis- 
sion work in organized Dioceses 20 per cent this year and to continue 
to do so until the whole amount is withdrawn. We have addressed 
a strong letter of remonstrance to the Board. It does not seem just, 
that because some Dioceses like our own have assumed the responsi- 
bility of supporting their own Bishops and so relieve the General 
Board of the expense of supporting a missionary, that therefore its 
small pittance should be diminished. It would seem rather to be a 
reason why Dioceses like our own, as fully missionary as any, should 
be the more amply sustained.” 

On the second day of the Council a service commemorating the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the organization of the Diocese was held 
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At the celebration of the Holy Communion following adjourn- 
ment, the Bishop celebrated, assisted by Archdeacon Hall and the Rev- 
H. Ashton Henry. In place of the usual sermon the Bishop delivered 
his triennial charge, entitled “The Diocese, its functions and duties.” 

On re-assembling after luncheon, various matters were attended 
to by the Convention, among which was the election of a committee 
on Constitution and Canons. This was in accordance with a resolu- 
tion of 1899 and consisted of five members, three clergy and two lay- 
men, elected to serve respectively from five years to one year. The 
committee finally elected consists of the Ven. Archdeacon Hall, the 
Rey. Dr. Spalding, the Rev. J. Leighton McKim, Hon. G. G. Bradford, 
and Mr. George A. Elliott. A new canon on “mission stations” was 
introduced by the Rey. Dr. Spalding and referred to the committee for 
its action, 

The former Standing Committee was re-elected, as follows: The 
Rey. H. A. Henry, Pres.; the Rey. K. J. Hammond, Sec’y; the Rev. J. 
Leighton McKim, the Hon. E. G. Bradford, Mr. S. M. Curtis. The 
Missionary and Education Committee: The bishop ex officio, the 
Rev. Messrs. W. J. Wilkie and EK. K. Miller, Messrs. F. G. DuPont 
and John J. Grohé. Trustees of the Diocese: Mr. C. M. Curtis was 
elected in place of Mr. Thos. Holcomb, resigned, and Mr. J. J. Ross, 
whose term expires this year, was elected to succeed himself. The 
remaining trustees are, Messrs. Bradford, Biddle, Canby and Brinkle, 
with the Bishop as President ex-officio. Mr. W. R. Brinckle was re- 
elected Treasurer of the Diocese. The Convention elected as Deputies. 
to the Missionary Council-the Rey. F. M. Munson, D.D., and Mr. 
Joseph Swift. 

On motion the Bishop appointed a committee to draft a message 
of gratitude and greeting to the 8S. P. G. at its bi-centennial commem- 
eration, Delaware being one of its errliest missionary-spheres. The 
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and two historical addresses were delivered by the Rev. Dr. Dafter 
and the Ven. Archdeacon Weller, which together with the sermon of 
the Rt. Rev. Dr. Seymour of Springfield, will be published. 

A resolution of thanks and congratulations to the Bishop was 
adopted by a rising vote; also a resolution of thanks and well wishes 
to Mr. James B. Perry who has completed twenty-five years of con- 
tinuous service for the Diocese as the Treasurer of the Board of 
Trustees, without any loss whatsoever to the Diocese. 

At the close of the Council, the Bishop gave the clergy a delight- 
ful reception at Grafton Hall. 


DELAWARE, 


HE Convention of the Diocese met this year at Christ Church, 
C Milford (the Rev. J. Leighton McKim, rector). A missionary 

meeting was held on Tuesday evening, June 5th, at which ad- 
dresses were made by the Rev. W. M. Jefferis, D.D., and Mr. John 8. 
Grohé. The Convention was organized for business on Wednesday 
morning after matins, said at 9 o’clock. 

_ Mr. S. Minot Curtis, the Nestor of Diocesan Secretaries, was 
again elected to that office, thus rounding out a full two score years 
of service. A message of fraternal greeting was received from the 
Easton Convention then in session at Berlin, Md., to which a suitable 
reply was returned. The Treasurer of the Diocese read a summary 
of his report and of the funds in the hands of the Trustees of the 
Diocese, and the Bishop drew the special attention of the house to the 
_ remarkable fact that the interest due on all‘the many trust funds of 
the Diocese had been fully and promtly met. 


committee consisted of the Rev. Messrs. H. Ashton Henry (Trinity, 
Wilmington), F. M. Munson (Newcastle), and Dr. Watson (Milford). 
The Bishop read his address, in which he mentioned many details of 
diocesan progress. 

The next place of holding the convention will be Rehoboth, in 
Sussex county, a fast rising watering place, and possessing a very 
pretty church (All Saints). : 


EASTON. 

HE 32nd annual convention of the Diocese of Easton met in St. 
C Paul’s Church, Berlin, Md., Tuesday, June 5. The opening 

sermon was preached by the Rey. F. B. Adkins. The Bishop cele- 
brated the Holy Communion, assisted by the Rev. James A. Mitchell, 
president of the Standing Committee, and the Rey. J. Gibson Gantt, 
rector of the parish. The Rey. Edward R. Rich, of Trinity Cathedral, 
was re-elected secretary; W. H. Adkins is treasurer, and Judge James 
A. Pearce is the chancellor of the Diocese. 

At the session on Wednesday, Bishop Adams announced that Mrs. 
Margaret F. Hardeastle had donated $1,000 to the clergy relief fund 
of the Diocese, in memory of her husband, Gen. E. L. F. Hardcastle. 
The Bishop made a strong appeal for more self-support on the part 
of the Diocese, declaring that the general Board would withdraw 20 
per cent. of mission support each year from all organized Dioceses. 
A resolution was offered by the Rev. J. Gibson Gantt that the conven- 
tion deem it wise to retain one-half of all Lenten offerings each year, 
and ask for a special Advent offering from the children of the Dio- 
cese. The whole subject was referred to a special committee of five 
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clergymen and. five laymen, by whom it was endorsed, and afterward 
adopted by the convention. ; 

In the afternoon the members attended in a body the laying of 
the corner-stone of St. Paul’s by-the-sea at Ocean City, Md., by the 
Bishop. The Rev. J. Gibson Gantt is rector of the parish. 


The questions which occupied most of the third day’s session 
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were missions and how to supplement the reduction of 20 per cent. 
made by the general Board of Missions of New York, for 12 years past 
to the Diocese of Easton. Bishop Adams wished that some definite 
action be taken. 


The convention has received some $3,000 in gifts and legacies dur- 
ing the past year. 

The new Standing Committee elected on Wednesday are: The 
Rey. James A. Mitchell, Rev. W. Y. Beaven, Rev. Algernon Batte, and 
Rey. J. Gibson Gantt. 


MINNESOTA. 


HE 43d annual Diocesan Council assembled at Christ Church, 
C June 6th. About one hundred and fifty delegates were present. 

The proceedings began with morning prayer and sermon 
by the Rey. Chas. D. Andrews, rector, followed by a celebration of the 
Holy Euchar- 
ist, with Bish- 
op Whipple as 
celebrant. Aft- 
er the service 
luncheon was 
served by the 
ladies of the 
parish in the 
guild room at 
2 P. M. 

The busi- 
ness sessions 
opened with 
Bishop Whip- 
ple in the 
chair. The 
- Revi 2C@) VE. 
Haupt, dioc- 
esan mission- 
ary, read his 
annual report, 
which showed 
decided growth 
in the mis- 
sionary dis- 
tricts and a 
bright future 
in store. Mr. 
E. W. © Peet 
made a favor- 
able report on 
the episcopate 
fund, and the Rev. Stuart B. Purves and the Rev. Wm. Wilkinson 
addressed the Council in relation to the Bishop Gilbert Memorial 
Fund. The Rey. Dr. Dobbin was instructed to confer with the Mis- 
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sionary Jurisdiction of Duluth respecting the claims upon the Dioec- 
esan Fund. 

The Standing Committee was re-elected, consisting of Rev. Dr. 
Faude (Minneapolis), Rev. George H. Davis (Mankato), Rey. Chas. 
D. Andrews (St. Paul), Rev. W. P. Ten Broeck (Faribault), and 
Messrs. J. H. Ames and Harvey Officer (St. Paul), Isaac Atwater and 
Fred’k K. Payne (Minneapolis). Mr. E. H. Holbrook 
(Minneapolis), was elected Diocesan Treasurer. 

At the evening session Bishop Whipple delivered 
his annual address. Speaking of the late Bishop Gil- 
bert he said: 


“In all these years he had my confidence and love. 
After his election as Coadjutor the one thought of my 
heart was to so place in his hands the interests of the 
Diocese that when it pleased God to call me home there 
should be no break in the history and traditions which 
have given our Diocese an honored place in the Church. 
I believe that the one thought of his heart ‘was to aid 
one whom he loved as a father, in the burdens of his 
office. I can say with St. Paul, I thank God for every 
remembrance of him. Coming to the Diocese an in- 
valid, a longer life was permitted him than those who 
knew him in the early years could have hoped for, and 
yet, when the summons came it seemed sudden. But 
we know that our Heavenly Father cannot do wrong 
to His children, and that they who have been faithful 
servants here are called to a higher service above.” 

The Bishop also said: “After much reflection and 
prayer, I decided not to ask at this time for the elec- 
tion of a Coadjutor. Fourteen years ago, when I 
asked for the election of an assistant my health was 
impaired, and the entire state, with its vast increase 
of population, was under my care. It was impossible 
to discharge the duties of my office without an assist- 
ant. Since then the Missionary Jurisdiction of Du- 
luth has been created. In the good providence of God 
my health has been restored, and for the present I 
assume the entire charge of the Diocese,” 

On the second day, Winona was selected as the place for the next 
meeting of the Council. Regarding the liquidation of the Diocesan 
debt, it was decided to follow the old plan of assessment for the 
present, though there was some opposition to this method. The 
Rev. C. D. Andrews, Rev. F. T. Webb and Messrs. E. W. Peet and F. 
O. Osborne were appointed to draw up a suitable memorial to the 
late Bishop Gilbert. The Rev. C. D: Andrews and Rev. D. T. Booth 
were appointed members of the Ecclesiastical Court for one year. 

In closing the Council, which was very harmonious throughout, 
Bishop Whipple expressed his gratitude to clergy and laity for their 
hearty codperation. He had not an unpleasant memory to record in 
the forty years of his episcopate. 


SEMI-CENTENNIAL OF CHRIST CHURCH, 
ST.:PAUL, 


N Friday, June 8th, being the day following the Diocesan 
Council of Minnesota, Christ Church, St. Paul, in which 
the Council had been sitting, celebrated its semi-centennial. 
The day began with the Holy Eucharist, the Bishop being the 
celebrant and the Rev. 
D. T. Booth being the 


special preacher. The 
attendance was very 
large. The debt of 


$20,000 has been prac- 
tically paid up, so that 
the chureh now stands 
free of allindebtedness. 
In the afternoon histor- 
ical papers were read 
as follows: 

Missionary Work 
Preceding the Organ- 
ization of the Diocese 
—Rev. E. S. Peake. 

Missionary Work 
after the Organization 
of the Diocese—Rev. G. 
C. Tanner. 

Bishop Whipple 
and Laying Founda- 
tions—Rey. J. Dobbin, 
D.D. 

Bishop Gilbert and 
Later Developments— 
Rev. ©. At Poole;- DD: 

The rector of Christ 
Church is the Rev. C. D. 
Andrews. Mr. Andrews is a native of Boston, Mass., and gradu- 
ated at the General Theological Seminary with the degree of 
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B.D. in 1870. In the same year he was ordained to the diacon- 
ate and in the following year to the priesthood, both being by 
Bishop Odenheimer of New Jersey. He was rector of Christ 
‘Church, Washington, D. C., from 1873 to 1887, and in the latter 
year came to his present charge, Christ Church, St. Paul. He 
is at the present time Dean of ‘the St. Paul Convocation, and 
also a member of the Standing Committee of the Diocese. 


ENGLISH NEWS BY CABLE. 


@ WE death was announced on Trinity Sunday of the Rt. Rev. 

John Charles Ryle, D.D., whose resignation of the See of 
Liverpool in England had taken effect only shortly before. Bishop 
Ryle was a man of much learning, but his mind was so distorted 
‘by partisanship against the Catholic Movement, that on the 
whole his administration of the See of Liverpool, which extended 
over 20 years, can hardly be called successful. He had resigned 
early in the spring, owing to infirmities of advanced age. He 
was the author of a number of books of considerable literary 
value, the best known being a work on Christian Leaders of the 
Last Century, and a series of Expository Thoughts on the 
Gospels. 

On Trinity Sunday the ordination in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
was interrupted by John Kensit, who raised objections to cer- 
tain of the candidates in process of advancement to the priest- 
hood, ‘The Bishop heard the protest at some length and finally 
interrupted to advise Kensit that he was not in attendance at a 
public meeting, and could not be heard further. The latter 
thereupon withdrew to outside the western entrance of the 
church, where he addressed a crowd which had gathered, until 
the police appeared on the scene and compelled all concerned to 


ELECTION OF A BISHOP. 


C HE Synod of the Canadian Diocese of Ontario met in ses- 

sion at Kingston on the 5th inst. The chief business was 
the election of a Bishop Coadjutor as assistant to Archbishop 
Lewis. The choice first fell upon the Rt. Rev. George Thorne- 
loe, D.D., D.C.L., at present Bishop of Algoma, but being noti- 
fied, Bishop Thorneloe at once declined the election. 

The Synod then resumed balloting, among the names sug- 
gested being those of the Rev. C. L. Worrell, of the Royal Mili- 
tary College, Kingston; the Rev. G. Osborne Troop, of Mon- 
treal; and the Rev. Professors Roper and Body, both of the 
General Theological Seminary, New York. Finally, by unani- 
mous yote, the choice fell upon the Very Rey. Dean Williams, of 
Quebee, a son of the late Bishop Willams of Quebec. It is 
hoped that Dean Williams will accept the election. 

' The Bishop-elect. Lennox Waldron Williams, is a graduate 
of St. John’s College, Oxford, from which university he received 
the degree of B.A. in 1884 and of M.A. in 1887. He was or- 
dained deacon in 1885 and priest in 1886, both by his father, the 
Bishop of Quebec. 

_. From 1887 to 1899 he was rector of St. Matthew’s Church, 
Quebec, and in the latter year was appointed Dean of the Cathe- 
dral. He is also rural dean of Quebec. 
| THE FRENCH CHURCH IN NEW YORK. 


HE new building of the French Church on East 27th Street 
' near Madison Avenue is practically completed, although it 
‘has been decided not to hold service in the main auditorium 
before fall. For a few weeks past the Sunday School room has 
been used for the services, and they will continue to be held there 
until after summer. The rector of the church, the Rev. Dr. A. 
bias Wittmeyer, has been ill for ahout a month, but is now suflii- 
giently recovered to take the services. 
' The new edifice is an excellent example of French Gothic 
architecture. It is built of grey stone, and, as the illustration 
shows, presents a very Churchly appearance. The interior is 
arranged in two floors. On the street level is the Sunday School 
room directly back of the entrance hall, and passing through 
this room one comes to a smaller hall which leads to the rector’s 
study, the parish office, and, at the extreme rear, to apartments 
for the sexton. From the entrance hall before mentioned, stairs 
lead up at each side to the auditorium, about fourteen feet above 
the street. 
chancel at the northern end. ‘The organ is on the gospel side of 
‘the chancel, and it, as well as the pews and almost all the fur- 
nishings of the church, is not new, having been in use in the 
old church on 22nd Street. 


move on. 


The Living Church. 


This consists of a straight nave with a very shallow | 
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Although as an Episcopal Church the eglise du S. Esprit 
dates back only to the year 1804, the church organization enjoys 
the distinction of being the second oldest in New York. In the 
year 1628, when there was no church in the city except the Dutch 
church, then two years old, a number of Huguenots came to 
America, some of them settling on the island of Manhattan and 
others going to the vicinity of what is now New Rochelle and to 
Staten Island. These French refugees could understand no 
language but their native one, and there was no religious service 
for them to attend. The minister of the Dutch church spoke 
French fluently, and calling the Huguenots together at a meet- 
ing in the old mill which stood on the battery, he suggested to 
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them the organization of a French congregation of which he 
offered to be the pastor. His plan was adopted and for some 
time thereafter he served the two congregations, Dutch and 
French, ministering to the spiritual needs of the members of 
each, It is recorded in the old documents now in possession of 
the Rev. Dr. Wittmeyer that not only did the French residents 
of New Amsterdam attend these services of the Dutch minister, 
but the people from New Rochelle and Staten Island also came 
to them, starting from their homes sometimes Saturday night in 
order to be in time for the Sunday morning service. 

In course of time it was found necessary to build a church 
for the French congregation, and one was erected on Wall 
Street. That was the first of the five church buildings which 
have been occupied by the congregation in the two hundred and 
seventy-two years of its history. The second church was on 
Pine Street, the third on Franklin, the fourth on 22nd Street, 
and the fifth—the new one—on 27th Street. The 22nd Street 
church has been in use for forty years, and it is unlikely that 
a change would have been made now, or for many years to come, 
had it not been that the street was becoming a business thor- 
oughfare and was no longer a suitable place for a chureh build- 
ing. The property was valuable and was sold for $200,000. 
This sum was sufficient to buy the lots on 27th Street, build the 
new church, and leave about $100,000 in hand for an endow- 
ment. 

It is the intention of the church to build on one of the lots 
adjoining the new edifice, a home for French working girls, a 
place where they can live and be cared for while seeking places 
as household servants: The parish numbers some two hundred 
families and has about double that number of communicants. 
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NEW YORK LETTER. 


Gave UNIVERSITY announces, in connection with 
its graduating exercises which took place last week, the 
acqusition of a fund for the erection of a religious house, sim- 
ilar in its uses to Phillips Brooks House at Harvard, the cost to 
be $100,000. The entire sum to erect it is given by one man, 
and plans are now making for the structure. There will be in 
it rooms for headquarters of the various religious agencies and 
also a hall seating about 600. The site has been chosen near 
the one already selected for the chapel, the fund for which has 
not yet been secured. 

Bishop Potter presided at the first annual meeting of the 
Actors’ Church Alliance, held in the Berkeley Lyceum, and in 
his address said that in his opinion the chief danger to the 
actor is in his isolation. He said the profession had been for 
years practically isolated so far as the Church was concerned, 
but this was not so much the fault of the actors as it was of 
the Church, more shame to the latter. It is because he thinks 
the present movement one likely to get actors out of their isola- 
tion and into communion with other people, and especially with 
Church people, that he welcomes the Alliance. <A large num- 
ber of actors and actresses were present, some of them of the 
first prominence in the theater. The Bishop was re-elected 
president. The secretary, the Rev. Walter E. Bentley, of St. 
Edmund’s in Bronx Borough, said the Alliance now has 363 
chaplains, 378 paid members, and calendars of religious services 
have been posted in all theaters of 111 cities from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. Efforts are making to stop Sunday performances and 
to establish a better understanding and closer relations between 
the Church and the theater, and to provide chaplains and re- 
ligious homes for actors wherever they chance to be. 

Calvary parish has had a canvass made of the blocks on the 
East Side around Calvary Chapel in Twenty-third Street, and 
reports finding surprisingly few people who did not claim to 
have some sort of Church relation. Often it was rather remote, 
but it was something in all cases save four out of a total of 5,488 
families. It was also learned that about one-fourth of the 
people who were found in the section last year were not found 
this year, showing that East Side New Yorkers move about as 
much as those on the West Side. In other words, it takes four 
years for the procession which most New York clergy say they 
preach to, to pass by; for practically the whole congregation to 
change, in theory at any rate. In the section, Calvary curates 
found 2,914 Roman families, 492 Church families, 543 Prot- 
estants of all sorts save German Lutheran, of whom there were 
283, and 151 Hebrews. Almost every nationality under the sun 
was found represented. 

When Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, had its Hall Memorial 
House completed, it started a summer school in it for poor chil- 
dren of the Heights. Two hundred came and were taught all 
sorts of useful things, from common sewing and cooking, up. 
The school is to be opened again this year on July 9th. Its 
conduct is not borne by the parish, but is supported by volun- 
tary gifts from members, made for this special purpose. 

The Rey. F. W. Norris began his work at St. Matthew’s, in 
succession to the Rev. Dr. Morrison, on Whitsunday. On the 
Monday evening in Whitsun-tide the parish tendered him and 
Mrs. Norris a reception which was a delightful affair. St. Mat- 
thew’s has not suffered by the loss of a rector for some months, 
and while it has problems of its own to solve, it has also a de- 
termined, and loyal congregation to grapple with them. The 
Rey. Mr. Norris is a native of England, but a graduate of St. 
Stephen’s, Annandale, and of the General Seminary. His first 
parish was St. Mark’s, Salt Lake City, and for nearly five years 
he has been at Trinity, South Norwalk, Conn. 


Trinity Sunday, the Rey. George W. West, for the last three 
years rector of Grace, Riverhead, celebrated the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his ordination to the priesthood. There was a 
Low Celebration at 7, and a High Celebration at 10, with sermon 
by the Rey. J. Harris Knowles, of St. Chrysostom’s, Manhattan. 
At evensong the sermon was by the Rey. Dr. Darlington, of 
Christ Church. The same afternoon there was a special service 
at the Church of the Redeemer, Mattituck, with sermon by the 
Rey. Mr. West and special music. On St. Barnabas’ Day there 
was a Low Celebration at 8, a reception at the rectory from 2 
until 6, and at evensong the sermon was by Archdeacon Holden, 
of Northport. Since Mr. West has been at Grace Church, new 
windows, thirteen in number and mostly memorials, have been 
put in, the chancel window being a memorial to Mrs. Louisa 
Howell, who left at her death a rectory worth $3,500 and an 
endowment of nearly $10,000. A number of other gifts have 
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been made, including the decoration of the interior by the Guild. 
Improvements have also been made at the Redeemer. 

Mr. West is a graduate of St. Stephen’s Annandale, and 
has himself been a teacher during a great part of his priesthood. 
He has taught in Devoe College, St. Mary’s, Knoxville, Ill., and 
in a grammar school in Pekin, IIl., carrying on educational work 
in connection with his ministry. 


MR. MATRAU’S ANNIVERSARY. 


N Trinity Sunday the 10th anniversary of the Rev. Benj. F. 

Matrau, as rector of St. Bartholomew’s Church, Englewood, 
Chicago, was celebrated at that church. The day was bright 
and beautiful, and all records were broken at St. Bartholomew’s. 
in the large com- 
munions, over-flow- 
ing congregations, 
every inch of stand- 
ing room being tak- 
en, and in the very 
large and generous 
offerings for the rec- 
tor’s purse. There 
was an early celebra- 
tion as usual, and a 
later celebration at 
10:30, when the 
Bishop. of the Dio- 
cese confirmed a 
class of 12, making 
in all 59 confirmed 
during the last three 
months. The large 
vested choir rendered 
Gounod’s Messe Sol- 
onelle under the, di- 
rection of Chas. M. 
Kirk, the organist. 
The church was 
beautifully decorated 
with palms, potted 
plants, and choice cut flowers. At the evening service the 
preacher was the Rev. Dr. A. W. Little, rector of St. Mark’s 
Church, Evanston. Both Bishop McLaren and Dr. Little con- 
gratulated rector and people on the long and successful rector- 
ship, and spoke many words of loving congratulation. 

On the Monday evening following, a reception was tendered 


REY. B. F. MATRAU. 
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ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S CHURCH, ENGLEWOOD, CHICAGO. 


Mr. and Mrs. Matrau by the parish at the Harvard Club, when 
the parishioners and also many other friends of the rector and 
parish, including the two Bishops, had the pleasure of extending 
personal congratulations. 


In THE faith of Christ’s glorious Resurrection, we can lie down 
and take the last long sleep in the dust of earth, in the sure and 
certain hope that, if the spirit of Him that raised up Jesus from the 
dead dwell in us, He that raised up Christ from the dead shall also 
quicken our mortal bodies by His Spirit that dwelleth in us.—Mae- 
millan. ‘ 
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CONSECRATION OF THE CATHEDRAL OF 
FOND DU LAC. 


N connection with the quarter centennial of the Diocese of 
Fond du Lae, and atthe meeting of the annual council, the 


consecration of the magnificent structure of St. Paul’s Cathedral , 


took place. 

The Bishop was consecrator and celebrant; the Rt. Rev. 
George Franklin Seymour, D.D., LL.D., was the preacher. The 
deacons of honor were—for the Bishop of Fond du Lae, the Ven. 
Archdeacons R. H. Weller, Jr., and A. Geo. E. Jenner; for the 


Bishop of Springfield, the Ven. Archdeacon Walter R. Gardner, 


D.D., and the Rev. B. Talbot Rogers, warden of Grafton Hall. 
The deacon and sub-deacon were respectively the Rev. E. A. 
Larrabee, of the Ascension, Chicago; and the Rev. James M. 
Raker, head master of the choir school. The master of cere- 
monies was the Rev. Arthur C. Chapman. 

The Instrument of Donation and Request for Consecration 
was) read, in the chancel facing the Bishop on his throne, by the 
long-time warden of the Cathedral, Mr. James B. Perry; and 


THE CATHEDRAL, FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


the Sentence of Consecration was read for the Bishop by the 
secretary of the Diocese, the Rev. Lucius D. Hopkins, and was 
reverently placed upon the high altar of the Cathedral. The 
Sentence of Consecration was as follows: 


“In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, Amen.— 
It having been duly certified to us that St. Paul’s Cathedral in the city of Fond 
du Lac, county of Fond du Lae, state of Wisconsin, is the property of the Diocese 
of Fond du Lac and free from all incumbrances and debt, and, being requested 
by the proper authority that the building be consecrated, 

“Now, therefore, we, Charles Chapman Grafton, Bishop of Fond du Lac, in 
the presence of our brother, the Rt. Rev. Dr. Seymour, Bishop of Springfield; 
our well beloved Venerable Walter R, Gardner, D.D , Archdeacon of Algoma; 
Venerable Reginald Heber Weller, Jr., Archdeacon of Stevens Point; Vener- 
able A. George E, Jenner, Archdeacon of Ashland, and our,assembled presbyters, 
together with the officers and congregation of said Cathedral: 

“Do hereby solemnly set apart said building from all worldly, common, and 
unhallowed uses, and consecrate it to the service of Almighty God and our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, for the offering up of the holy sacrifice of the Body and 
Blood of Christ, for the administration of the sacrament of Holy Baptism, the 


_ ministering of the absolving word of pardon and reconciliation, the communica- 


tion of the Holy Spirit in Confirmation, the bestowal of the gift and grace of 
Holy Orders, the benediction on the union of Christ’s members in Holy Matri- 
mony, and the preaching of the word. 

' And we hereby dedicate the same building under the name and title of St. 
Paul, praying God to give us part in his intercession and the intercession of the 
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Blessed Mother of God and all saints, and to grant the protection of the holy 
angels on all who shall worship in this place, and asking for them a loving 
obedience to the will of God. 


“Given this 5th day of June. in the year of Grace, MCM, and in the twelfth 


year of our Episcopate, “CHARLES CHAPMAN GRAFTON, 
“Bishop of Fond du Lac.” 


Following the reading of the sentence of Consecration a 
solemn Te Deum, with incense, was sung, and the Holy Euchar- 
ist was proceeded with. 

With the long procession of choristers, cadets, laymen, 
clergy, and Bishops; with the Bishops and the assistant min- 
isters in their proper robes of office; with the sweet and fragrant 


THE CHOIR.—CATHEDRAL AT FOND DU LAC. 


incense and beautiful music, the service was one long to be 
remembered by the large congregation gathered within the walls 
of the Cathedral, built in faith and love by John Henry Hobart 
Brown, Bishop and Doctor, and ornamented with such exquisite 
taste by the present Bishop. 

The first Episcopal church in Fond du Lae was erected in 
1852 at the corner of Follett and Bannister Streets, the site of 
the choir school. In 1867 a new church building was erected 
on the present site of the Cathedral, at a cost of $20,000. When 
the Rt. Rev. J. H. Hobart Brown became Bishop of the Diocese, 
in December, 1875, steps were taken at.once to make Fond du 
Lac the see city, and the rector and vestry of St. Paul’s Church 
offered the realty belonging to the corporation to the Bishop for 
Cathedral purposes, and all the pew-holders deeded their rights 
to the Bishop; and on the Feast of the Conversion of St. Paul, 
in 1876, St. Paul’s Cathedral was instituted. 

The Cathedral was destroyed by fire on Friday morning, 
January 25, 1884. A movement to rebuild promptly followed, 
and a structure, larger and more costly than the original edifice, 
was erected. The first service in the new Cathedral was held 
on Raster morning, 1887, although the building was in an unfin- 
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ished condition, and the first regular worship was held on the 
6th of June following. 

The Cathedral building is of stone, as is also the Grafton 
Hall school building, the parish house, and St. Ambrose’s Hall, 
while the interior finish is elaborate with wood carvings and 
paintings, rendering it exceedingly attraetive and valuable. 

One of the attractive features- of the festivities was the 


ADORING ANGELS—CATHEDRAL CHANCEL. 


presence of a company of cadets of the King’s Army, 48 strong, 
from the Church of the Intercession, Stevens Point, which acted 
as an escort for the Bishops from the episcopal residence to the 
Cathedral, and as a guard of honor for the Bishops and clergy in 
the procession. 


| THE QUARTER-CENTENNIAL OF THE DIO- 
CESE OF FOND DU LAC. 


N connection with the session of the Council of the Diocese of 
Fond du Lac, commemorating the quarter-centennial of the 
Diocese, on the second day were read two historical papers. The 
first was by the Rev. Dr. Wm. Dafter, rector of Grace Church, Apple- 
ton, relating to the history of the Church in that part of Wis- 
consin now comprised in the Diocese of Fond du Lac prior to the 
organization of the Diocese. The history of the Diocese as an 
organization was treated by the Ven. Archdeacon Weller, rector 
of the Church of the Intercession, Stevens Point. 

Dr. Dafter said that the story of the Church in the North- 
west begins at Green Bay, whose history goes back to within 14 
years of the time of the landing of the Mayflower. Fort How- 
ard, now in the city of Green Bay, was built by the United 
States government in 1816 on the site of an old French fort 
which had been erected 100 years earlier. The Green Bay set- 
tlement was scattered along the river on both sides. Except for 
the settlements in the vicinity of Fort Howard, there were al- 
most no white pioneers in Wisconsin for a number of years until 
the settlement at Prairie du Chien on the Mississippi River. 
Dr. Dafter told the story of the coming to Wisconsin of Eleazer 
Williams, who afterward posed, as historians know, as the lost 
Dauphin of France, and who was appointed by the Board of 
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Missions as missionary to the Oneida Indians after they were 
removed from New York to the Wisconsin reservation. Mr. 
Williams unfortunately devoted much time to emigration 
schemes and to a large extent lost the confidence of the mission- 
ary authorities, so that in 1825 the Rev. Norman Nash of Phil- 
adelphia was appointed missionary at Green Bay, and with the 
assistance of Mr. A. G. Ellis, prominent in the early history of 
Wisconsin, missionary work among the Indians was re-estab- 
lished on better foundations. 

The foundation of the present parish of Christ Church, 
Green Bay, dates from the spring of 1826. This was the begin- 
ning of organized work among white people, there being at the 
same time the Green Bay mission among the Oneidas, already 
referred to, and a mission among the Menomonees which was 
later known as the Cadle Farm. In the years following there 
was missionary and educational work done among the Indians of 
both these tribes with the assistance of government appropria- 
tions. The Rey. Richard F. Cadle was appointed superintend- 
ent of the educational work in 1829. 

It was in 1834 that Rev. Drs. Kemper and Milnor visited 
the mission as representatives of the D. & F. Missionary Society, 
to investigate the management of the school. There had been 
dissatisfaction with the management of Mr. Cadle, but the com- 
mittee appear to have been satisfied with his work, and he con- 
tinued in varying capacities, working both among the Indians 
and the whites, extending pretty much over the whole of the 
present state of Wisconsin, even as far as Dubuque, Iowa. 

Other early missionaries were the Rev. D. E. Brown, whe 
succeeded Mr. Cadle as superintendent of the Green Bay mis- 
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sion; the Rev. Solomon Davis, who was appointed missionary to 
the Oneidas in 1836; and the Rev. Henry Gregory, missiona 
among the Menomonees. 
It was after the Black Hawk War in 1832 that Wisconsin 
began to be filled up with white emigrants. Once the tide of 
immigration had begun, it continued at a rapid pace, changing 
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the conditions which had before existed in the field. Bishop 
Kemper was consecrated in 1835, and in July 1888 first visited 
Wisconsin. At that time there were four missionaries within 
the boundaries of the present state: Mr. Brown at Green Bay ; 
Mr. Cadle at Prairie du Chien; Mr. Davis at Oneida; and the 
Rey. James Noble at Milwaukee. There was only one church 
building in the territory, being the old log church at the Oneida 
mission. But the Bishop had the pleasure of laying a corner- 
stone of a new edifice at the same mission, and also the corner- 
stone of a church at Green Bay. 

The organization of the Diocese of Wisconsin, comprising 
the whole state, was effected on June 24th, 1847, there being 
23 clergymen of whom only three are now living. In the por- 
tion comprised within the present Diocese of Fond du Lac there 
were at that time four clergymen, one of whom, the Rev. F. R. 
Haff, still survives; and there were three self-supporting par- 
ishes, being those at Green Bay, Duck Creek (the Oneida mis- 
sion), and Sheboygan. ‘It was noted that the first church paid 


for and consecrated in the territory was that among the Oneidas, 


ALTAR OF ST. AUGUSTINE’S CHAPEL—FOND DU LAC CATHEDRAL. 


being built entirely at the cost of the Indians without outside 
assistance. 

Dr. Dafter sketched the progress of the Church within the 
limits of the present Diocese of Fond du Lac from that time 
onward, saying that within the next ten years the number of 
communicants of that section increased from 192 to 494. He 
said: “There were great missionaries in Wisconsin in those 
pioneer days, R. F. Cadle, James Lloyd Breck, Melancthon Hoyt, 
and others; but Bishop Kemper was the greatest itinerant mis- 
sionary of them all. He ‘never took a vacation; he never felt 
the need of it. He loved so well to ‘missionate’ that it was a 
real pleasure and recreation. No condition of roads or weather 
ever deterred him from endeavoring to keep an appointment. 
The first Church service held in many places in his jurisdiction 
was by the Bishop himself. He made it a point to visit, at least 
once a year, the scattered sheep of his immense pasture. And 
with what glad hearts they welcomed him and followed him!” 

Bishop Armitage, who was elected and consecrated Assistant 
Bishop of Wisconsin in 1866, divided the Diocese into three con- 
vocation districts, one of which, that of Fond du Lac, embraces 
practically the same territory as does the present Diocese of that 
name. 


there were 1,308 communicants. It was at about that time that 
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The number of clergy in that section in 1867 was 18, and . 
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.the new plan began of organizing Church work in new fields as 
missions instead of as parishes, no parish being organized until 
first there should be a sufficient number of male communicants 
to act as wardens and vestrymen; and second, the station is 
provided with a church building and parsonage, and gives assur- 
ance of ability to support a rector without missionary aid. 

It was in 1866 also that the first steps were taken toward the 
division of the Diocese, and Bishop Kemper gave his canonical 
consent in that year. The division was not at once efiected, 
however. Bishop Kemper died in 1870, and Bishop Armitage in 
1873. Dr. Dafter spoke of Bishop Armitage as “one of energy, 
ability, and zeal.” “He wonderfully stimulated the missionary 
work through the whole Diocese.” The evidence of missionary 
enthusiasm is shown in the fact that in the year in which he 
died, 1873, the missionary offerings in the Diocese were $8,210> 
a larger amount than is contributed in the whole state to-day. 
It was in 1874 that the General Convention consented to the 
request of the Diocese of Wisconsin for the erection of a new 
Diocese within its limits. The primary council was summoned 

by Bishop Welles to be held at St. Paul’s Church, Fond 

du Lae,’on the 7th of January, 1875. Including the 

Bishop in charge the clergy of the new Diocese numbered 

24, of whom only two are resident to-day in the Diocese. 


From the time of the organization of the Diocese, the 
subject was taken up by Archdeacon Weller. He noted 
that the organic history of the Diocese began at a time 
of great controversy, when the question of the nature of 
the Holy Eucharist was in violent debate, in which con- 
troversy James DeKoven was the undisputed leader. ‘He 
was very unwillingly a candidate for the Episcopate at 
the primary Council of this Diocese, and was elected by 
the clergy, but the laity failed by three votes to ratify 
the election.” Dr. DeKoven’s last sermon was preached 
at old St. Paul’s, Fond du Lac, the germ out of which 
the Cathedral grew. “The great Catholic principle for 
which he lived and died has been the animating spirit 
of this Diocese since its foundation.” “He first suggested 
the name and was an intimate friend and counsellor of 
our first Bishop.” 

The Rey. Dr. Leighton Coleman was first elected 
Bishop but declined. After that the Rev. Dr. Shipman 
was elected, and also declined. Dr. John Henry Hobart 
Brown .was elected and consecrated first Bishop of Fond 
du Lae, December 15th, 1875. 

“Bishop Brown in his address recommended to the 
clergy that they say the offices of Matins and the Holy 
Eucharist separately, so that the devout soul might assist 
at the Holy Eucharist unwearied by Morning Prayer; 
said the Cathedral should express the Episcopal mind, 
and lead in beautiful worship; and he warns the clergy 
and laity against Congregationalism in ritual and 
spirit.” 

In 1877, in his address, Bishop Brown deplored the 
sect spirit as shown in the name of this Church, saying, 
“the title P. E. is without dignity, is meaningless, to say 
the least, and cuts us off from the rest of the Catholic 
world.” In 1878 he urged the clergy to “assert more 
strongly the Catholicity of the Church.” In 1880, after re- 
ferring to the late Dr. DeKoven as his classmate and friend, 
Bishop Brown said that, “people are needlessly afraid at the 
growth of ritual and Catholic practice.” There were similar 
remarks from time to time in the earnest endeavor of Bishop 
Brown to build up his Diocese in a staunch Catholicity. 

The conditions under which Bishop Brown labored were 
most intricate. In the early 80’s there began the Westward 
movement of the older population of Wisconsin, and new incom- 
ing hordes of foreign immigration, flooding the state with foreign 
customs. The Church had no touch upon these people, her own 
children departing further Westward, and at one time Bishop 
Brown sadly remarked that he was the first Bishop of Fond du 
Lac and he feared also that he would be the last. He conceived 
that the duty of the Church was not limited to English speaking 
people, but that her mission was as Catholic as was the new 
population. He began work among the Germans at Oshkosh 
and Belgians and French in Door County, as well as among 
foreigners wherever he obtained a foothold. There were fail- 
ures in his work, but the principles upon which he labored were 
those which must finally bring the Church in touch with all the 
varying races which populate the state. 

The Cathedral burned to the ground in 1884, but instead of 
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despairing 
ing, the first service in the new Cathedral being held in Easter, 
1887. In 1886 he founded the sisterhood of St. Monica, and in 
1888, May 2nd, he closed his eyes in death. 

Of the work of the present diocesan, Bishop Grafton, the 
Archdeacon spoke most feeelingly. During his administration 
churches: have been built, largely through his efforts, at Osh- 
kosh, Stevens Point, Oakfield, Green Bay, Chilton, Merrill, 
Rhinelander, Shawano, Tomahawk, Washburn, Marshfield, and 
Algoma. A large chancel has beeen erected at Oneida, and 
rectories and guild halls have been put up at all points. Greater 
even than these blessings, which have resulted from his admin- 
istration, has been the growth in spirituality in the Diocese. 
There is unanimity in teaching the whole of the Catholic faith 
and in the observance of the Catholic ritual. On every Sunday 
in the year the Holy Communion is celebrated at every church 
within the borders of the Diocese, and at 12 points there are 
daily celebrations. The adornment of the Cathedral and erec- 
tion and care of the handsome buildings attached, including 
Grafton Hall, are triumphs of his Episcopate. 


Arter the memorial Exercises were concluded, the Bishop 
entertained the guests of the Diocese at a banquet at Grafton 
Hall, a pleasing feature accompanying which being a violin 
quartette by young lady students at the school. Later, the 
afternoon was pleasantly filled out by inspection of the buildings 
adjoining the Cathedral. An extensive addition to Grafton Hall 
is in course of erection, so that, when completed, the school will 
he able to accommodate fifty pupils. A pleasing feature is that 
each student is assigned a room entirely to herself. The build- 
ing and its furnishing are exceptionally well fitted for their 
purpose. The choir school is also in excellent condition. 


THE BISHOP COADJUTOR-ELECT OF ALABAMA, 


HE Rev. Robert Woodward Barnwell, who was unanimously 

elected Bishop Coadjutor of Alabama at the recent council, 
was born at Ridge Spring, S. C., in 1840, and is a graduate of 
Trinity College, Hartford, 
class of °72. He also studied 
at the General Theological 
Seminary, and was ordered 
deacon in 1873 by Bishop Wil- 
liams, of Connecticut, and ad- 
vanced to the priesthood by 
Bishop Beckwith, of Georgia, 
in 1875. During his diacon- 
ate he was in charge of St. 
George’s Church, Griffin, Ga.; 
became rector of Trinity 
Church, Demopolis, Ala., in 
1875, to which he added the 
charge of the mission at 
Macon in 1877. Since 1880 
he has been rector of St. 
Paul’s Church, Selma. He 
is a member of the Standing 
Committee of the Diocese. 
His wife, to whom he was 
married. on’ Nov. 6th, 1879, 
was Miss Madge Courtrier Blair. 

Mr. Barnwell will be the fifth Bishop in his family. Ten 
years ago he was nominated for Bishop Coadjutor, at the time 
Bishop Jackson was elected, but declined absolutely to permit 
his name to be used. 


REY. 


R. W. BARNWELL. 


A COUNTRY CHURCH CONSECRATED. 


HE consecration of the new stone church of St.  Paul’s, 

Ashippun, Wis., in the Diocese of Milwaukee, has an inter- 

est far beyond local lines. It is a unique parish, unusual in the 

West, as it is a church set in the midst of a farming community, 
without city or village surrounding it. 

The first Church service was held in the vicinity by the 
Rey. Gustaf Unonius, the first graduate of Nashotah House. 
This was in 1845, and there is practically no change in the com- 
munity since, except as the generations have come and gone, 
and their descendants still till the farms. — 

And such farms! Nothing more beautiful can be imagined. 
Well tilled, in perfect order, neat and productive. The wardens 
each live three or four miles from the church, and most of the 
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parishioners a still erento distance. As the rector said, Mai) 


parish is 150 miles square.” 

From 1845 to 1856, the people were served from. Nudigtale 
which is nearly twenty miles distant, the services generally 
being held in private houses. In 1857 the first church, of wood, 
was built, and the Rev. Lewis A. Kemper, D.D., became rector, 
and remained till 1880, but serving it from Nashotah. 

On September 1st, 1899, the corner-stone of the church was 
laid, and on Tuesday in Whitsun-week, the completed new 
church was consecrated and the first service held therein. Be- 
sides the Bishop of the Diocese and the rector of the parish (the 
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Rev. H. H. Van Deusen), there were present the Rev. Messrs. 
Slidell, L. P. Holmes, Craig, Healy, Barrett, and Willmann. 
A class of ten was confirmed after the service of consecration. 
The church is built of split boulders, and is a very handsome 
and substantial edifice. 

This small rural parish has the distinction of having given 
four young men to the priesthood, viz., the Rev. O. E. Ostenson, 
of Western Colorado, the Rev. D. A. Sanford, of Oklahoma, 
missionary to the Indians, the Rev. W. L. Hayward, Philadel- 
phia, and the Rey. J. L. Craig, of Wyoming. The latter was 
present the Sunday previous to the consecration to take part in 
the last service of the old church, where he was baptized, con- 
firmed, and ordained to the diaconate. The old frame building 
will soon be removed. Mr. Craig, father of the young priest, 
and Mr. Baker, are the wardens, who have been faithful for 
many years in keeping up the parish, and to whose material 
assistance is largely due the completion of the present building. 

There, on an eminence overlooking the beautiful farming 
country, stands the church. Fourteen miles away is the nearest 
railroad station, and one feels the peacefulness of God’s presence 
as one stands before the altar so far removed from the din and 
bustle of commercial life. The parish records date only from 
1854. Any previous record, if kept, has been lost. In that time 
there have been 331 baptisms, 58 marriages, 123 burials, and 219 
persons confirmed. 4) 


ANSWERS TO POPULAR OBJECTIONS.* 


““KING HENRY VIII. MADE THE ENGLISH CHURCH.”’ 


Answer. 


Rx HENRY VIII. you might just as well say made a table 
when he sawed off one of its legs. He found the Church in 
England when he came to the throne. It had been there since 
its foundation in remote times, probably the third century. The 
Church was made by Jesus Christ. King Henry VIII. robbed 
the Church of much of its property and gave it to his creatures. 
You do not talk of a burglar as making a house when he breaks 
into it and plunders it of its contents. 
harm to the English Church, he did not destroy it. In addition 
to enduring robbery, the Church of England renounced her 
bondage to the Pope, and rightly, for the Popes had no divine 
authority over the Church. The Bishops, not the King, trans- 
lated the services, cut out certain medieval corruptions, and 
simplified religious worship. They may not in all instances 
have acted wisely, they may have tinkered the services badly, 
but they did not create a new Church in the place of the old one. 


*From The Golden Gate. 


But though he did much ~ 
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LETTERS FROM A PARSON LAID ON THE SHELF. 


* have heard a great deal about the Friars in the Philip- 
pines, and of the great opposition to them, and that as 
long as they are kept there, no peace can ever be permanent. No 
one is more interested in settling this question than the Roman 
Church, but it is a question very far from easy to settle. 

No one, unless he be an incorrigible Protestant fanatic, can 
believe that the Church of Rome is indifferent to what becomes 
of the Filipinos, and whether they have any religious teaching 
or not. Suppose the Roman Church decides that the religious 
orders in question shall retain all their parishes and holdings. 
Then immediately she finds herself confronted by fierce and 
angry people, who declare, and are evidently in earnest, that 
they will dispense with all the services of religion, rather than 
receive them at the hands of the Friars. 

Suppose the Church decides that the Friars must go, and 
that all religious work be in the hands of the insular clergy and 
the Jesuits, for that religious body is everywhere well received. 
Then arises the difficulty that a large majority of the parishes 
would be left without any ministration whatever, for the supply 
would fall far short of the demand. 

A third cause remains for the Church, and that is to send 
away the Friars and all Spanish priests, and leave the whole 
religious service in the hands of the native clergy. This would 
be very disastrous, and could only result in the degradation of 
all Church teaching, for the native clergy are too ignorant, too 
‘superstitious, too ill-balanced to be trusted with such power. 

It can easily be seen that the whole business is a very com- 
plicated one, and we do not wonder that even the astute and 
thoroughly experienced Roman Catholic officials hesitate about 
aconclusion. We will not discuss the immorality of the Friars. 
Allowing for all exaggerations, it seems undeniable. Now, any 
interference, any use of force in this question on the part of our 
government, seems impossible. It would not only be against 
our principles, but it would stir up a tremendous hornets’ nest 
in the path of the political party that attempted it. 

This whole Philippine business is trying enough for us 
Americans in any way you view it, but to my mind, the most 
perplexing part of it all is the settlement of the religious muddle. 
The Papal delegate is wrestling with it and we wish him joy. 
Of course the Friars are crying out loudly, asserting their pur- 
ity, their devotion, their legal rights, and making themselves out 
to be the most injured of mankind. They appeal to us for 
protection and vow that everything said against them is a vile 
slander. Curiously enough, they have “given themselves away,” 
and in the following very conclusive manner. 

A short time before the Spanish-American war, the most 
hated order, the Dominicans, addressed a memorial to the home 
government in reference to the opposition they everywhere en- 
eountered, and the difficulties bristling around them. They 
appealed to the civil power in Madrid to help them by force to 
suppress their enemies. That appeal has been re-published by 
the American Dominicans, and in it they say that all the hos- 
tility is due to the passionate desire of the Filipinos for “free 
thought, liberty of the press, secularization of education, ecclesi- 
astical liquidation, and suppression of the privileges of the 
clergy.” 

All these things they have fought tooth and nail, and they 
glory in the fact, and think their course most meritorious. Now, 
every one of those principles is dear to the heart of every Amer- 
ican, no matter what his religious creed may be. Roman Catho- 
lic Americans believe in them as firmly as Protestant Americans, 
and the proposition that our government should in any form 
champion orders which boast that their mission is to put down 
these principles, is absurd in the extreme. 

This is not a question of the morals of the Friars or of their 
property rights. It is a question which involves the very basic 
principles on which our American republic rests. What do we 
hold dearer than freedom of thought and liberty of the press? 
What is more hateful to us than a privileged class, clerical or 
lay? We would take up arms in a moment for the defense of 
these great factors! 

The Roman Church is as free as any other religious body 
with us; far freer than she is in France or Italy. All the force 
of law would be brought to bear for preventing her being perse- 
cuted or imposed: upon, but she must take her chances on a per- 
fect level with the sect of Ethical Culturists or Dunkards. We 
can have no privileged religious organizations without changing 
the very terms of our existence. How then can we help Friars 
to positions where they would throttle free thought and the 
liberty of the press ¢ 
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I have no Romophobia. I see very much to admire in that 
grand, historic body which has produced some of the greatest 
saints in the Christian Church. I acknowledge freely the great 
services of the Dominican and other orders. But I am an Amer- 
ican, and sworn to uphold religious liberty, and it would be a 
woeful day indeed when my country stooped to favor at the 
expense of that liberty, any religious body, Protestant, Roman, 
or what not. Cumton Locke. 


All communications published under this head must be signed by the actual name 


of the writer. This rule will be invariably adhered to. The Editor is not responsible 
tor the opinions expressed, but yet reserves the right to exercise discration as to what 
letters shall be published. 


A DEFENSE FROM DR. JOHN WATSON. 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 


COPY of your paper, THe Livine Cuuron, of date April 
28th, has been forwarded to me, and I notice in it an 
article entitled “Some Mistakes of Dr. John Watson”; and while 
it is impossible to follow or reply to all the criticisms upon one’s 
work, I should like, by your courtesy, to suggest to your readers 
that I am not “lamentably ignorant” of Jewish law and cus- 
toms, although I wish that I knew more in this department as 
well as in every other of sacred scholarship. May I also say 
that I am very thankful to have any error pointed out in a work 
embracing so wide a field as The Life of the Master, so that the 
book may be made as perfect as possible before final publica- 
tion, and I am therefore indebted to my reverend brother for 
the trouble he has taken in this matter. 

Your contributor has discovered that I have fallen into 
three “glaring errors” in the field of Jewish life, and about the 
second and third I do not need to say very much. I stated that 
Jesus never attended the school of the Rabbis at Jerusalem, 
and that is simply a fact, and Mr. Glover knows that it is a fact. 
With regard to the rabbinical influence of the primary school 
at Nazareth upon the mind and teaching of Jesus, I should have 
thought it equally a fact that our Master was absolutely free 
from the, rabbinical spirit. That Jesus should have been ac- 
quainted with rabbinical thought, and sometimes should have 
used a rabbinical expression, has not touched the heart of the 
matter, which is that He was not trained by the Rabbis at 
Jerusalem as Saul was, and His thought was perfectly inde- 
pendent of their doctrine. 

With regard to the second “glaring error” which concerns 
the interior arrangements of the Synagogue, it may be of inter- 
est to your readers to quote a sentence from Schiirer’s great 
book On the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ; and this 
eminent authority in his chapter on the Synagogue writes: 
“The congregation sat in an appointed order, the most distin- 
guished members in the front seats, the younger behind, men 
and women apart, probably.” It is a pleasure to me to fall into 
a “glaring error” with Schiirer, in whose company a writer on 
Jewish customs in the time of our Lord is not likely to be put to 
shame. The use of “scramble” is a question of style. 

The third “glaring error” which Dr. Glover thinks he has 
discovered is the statement that at the age of twelve a Jewish 
boy becomes a man according to law, and he declares that it is 
an incontrovertible fact that it was at the completion of thirteen 
years and one day. My learned critic has, I faney, depended 
upon a statement of Edersheim in his Jesus the Messiah, where 
that excellent writer states that a Jewish youth was of age and 
became a “son of the commandment” at thirteen years; but 
Edersheim is careful to add that as a matter of fact, “The legal 
age was in this respect anticipated by two-years or at least one.” 
Dr. Glover will, therefore, notice that even by this authority it 
is more than likely Jesus would come of age at twelve years. 
The age at which a Jewish boy became a son of the law in the 
days of our Lord is by no means so easily settled as my reverend 
critic seems to suppose. Lightfoot, who was the greatest He- 
brew scholar of the past, and who could not be said to be “lamen- 
tably ignorant” of Jewish customs, himself fell into the “glaring 
error” of fixing the age at twelve, and defended that position ; 
and one has a feeling of safety in Lightfoot’s company. And 


Dr. Glover is, no doubt, aware that in any commentary of au- 


thority he may examine, he will find it stated that at twelve the 
Jewish boy became a son of the law. I may refer him to recent 
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critical commentaries, to the Hzpositor’s Greek Testament, 
where the synoptic Gospels are done by the late Professor Bruce 
of Glasgow, and to Plummer’s. Critical Commentary on~ the 
Gospel According to St. Luke. Dr. Plummer is master of Uni- 
versity College, Durham, and formerly senior tutor of Trinity 
College, Oxford. 

Certain scholars, it may be interesting to note, have not 
felt themselves able to agree with the view commonly received, 
and contend that as soon as the first signs of manhood appeared, 
the Jewish lad became a son of the law and entered upon the 
full rights and duties of an adult Jew. This position rests 
upon Nidda Vi. and II., to which I would refer my learned 
critic. If this really were the state of the case, then it were 
simply accidental that Jesus went to Jerusalem at twelve; He 
might have gone at eleven or thirteen. Keim, who is very 
thorough in all his works, is inclined to find a warrant for the 
age of twelve in the history of Samuel, and refers to Josephus, 
‘book V., x. 4. It occurs to me, though I make this suggestion 
with much respect, that Dr. Glover has forgotten that the def- 
inite age for manhood was fixed subsequently, and then, of 
course, I am perfectly aware it was fixed at thirteen years. 
Perhaps, also, he has been misled by the fact that at a very early 
date there was a curious regulation regarding the validity of an 
oath with regard to the age of the person giving evidence, which 
runs (Nidda VY. xi.) : “When a child is twelve years and one day 
old his oaths are tested, where he is thirteen years and a day 
they are valid without further ceremony.” 

The general opinion is most likely to be true, that Jesus 
became a “son of the law” at twelve, although it is open to argue 
that this was not because He was twelve, but because He had 
reached the state of manhood. 

Allow me to apologize for the length of this communication, 
which I trust will be satisfactory to Dr. Glover, and may not be 
without interest to some of your readers; but I regret that for 
reasons of work and distance it will be impossible for me to con- 
tinue the correspondence. Yours faithfully, 

17 Croxteth Road, Joun WATSON, 

Liverpool, May 28, 1900. 
Pes 
“GOD’S WAY OF DOING GOOD.” 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 
T IS much to be desired that we may have more of the direct 
language and teaching, such as appears in the letter under 
the above heading, by Robert W. Royson, in your paper of 2nd 
June. 

More of the Methodists, Quaker, and other schismatics 
would be brought back again into the Church if it were not 
for a proneness to gloss over their errors with the mantle that 
they do “some good.” 

When Naaman was told by Elisha to wash seven times in 
Jordan,* to be healed of his leprosy, he was wroth and asked if 
the rivers of Damascus were not better than all the waters of 
Israel; he expected that his dreadful disease, incurable by hu- 
man skill, would be cured by some direct appeal to God, and by 
Divine manifestation, otherwise than through obedience to a 
simple command—without his even seeing the prophet he had 
come so far to consult. And yet, when he did obey the prophet’s 
simple requirement, so easy of performance, the interposition of 
God was shown by Naaman’s being immediately cleansed of his 
leprosy. 

So with schismatics, they would doubtless render quick 
obedience to some wonderful Divine manifestation, but they 
reject, as not of sufficient importance for their spiritual cure, the 
simple requirements that have been given for our guidance. 

We may say, as the servants of Naaman said to him, “If 
the prophet had bid thee do some great thing, wouldest thou not 
have done it? how much rather, then, when he saith to thee, 
Wash and be clean?’ 

These considerations are especially applicable to Quakers 
and others who call themselves Christians and yet neglect to fol- 
low our dear Saviour’s plain’ commands as to Baptism, the 
Eucharist, ete. 

Trying and anxious to do good and to live aright, yet not 
willing to yield simple obedience to Divine commands unless 
they can understand God’s reasons for them; as Naaman did 
not understand why the waters of Damascus were not better than 
those he was commanded to wash in. 

We may always hope that unquestioning obedience to God’s 
most simple commands will bring a blessing; and we may not 
know the reasons for the acts required; “For My thoughts are 


* 2nd Kings, 5th chapter, 10th verse. 
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not your thoughts, neither are your ways My ways, saith the 
Lord.’’+ 

Our children cannot eae the reasons for some com- 
mands that we give them; but we require obedience without 
explanations; in like manner it is not given to us to know the 
reasons for some of the Divine ordinances that we follow. 

It is to be hoped that it is not “the last time” that Mr. Roy- 


son “will protest against the terribly lax modern idea of what is 


meant by doing good”; and that lives spent in that way, but 
without compliance with His commands, may be expected to be 
as acceptable as obedience. Would Naainan have been honoring 


» Elisha if he had washed in the waters of Damascus instead of 


the Jordan? Iam, Sir, 
Obediently. yours, 
Allatoona, Georgia, H. F. Russeti-Hownanp. 


Whitsun-Tuesday, 1900. 


+ Isaiah 55th chapter, 8th verse. 


VESTED WOMEN. 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 


R. CLEVELAND, while he is not intending to be compli- 

mentary to me, has correctly estimated my religious char- 

acter. I am “old-fashioned,” for I belong to an old-fashioned 

Church, that prays old-fashioned prayers, administers old-fash- 
igned sacraments, and preaches an old-fashioned Gospel. 

I am “far behind the times” in which so many: people are 
neglectful of Church privileges. 

I object to the vesting of women in cassocks and surplices, 
because in the Church, those vestments -are distinctly a man’s 
dress, and women wearing them are masquerading, which, as 
one of our Bishops who prohibited the practice in his Diocese 
said, was contrary to the law of his state. There is no dignity 
in a masquerade, ‘ 

Mixed choirs should be in the organ loft, or just outside of 
the chancel, and the members should wear their ordinary dress, 
which with people-of good taste would, for church-going, be of 
quiet, sober material. Processions are not of necessity. 

That “Christian women are more reverent and devoted and 
conscientious than either men or boys” is a trifle hard upon our 
“Bishops and other clergy,” our churchwardens and vestries, and 
upon the men who give so liberally for the support of our par- 
ishes, not to mention the boys in our choirs and Sunday Schools. 
Are these men and boys not Christian ? 

The “Church progress in New England” has not been hin 
dered for lack of surpliced women choirs, for it would be strange 
if we did not have them here, where every religious novelty 
flourishes. I must say, however, that I once saw a surpliced 
woman organist in Boston carry a fan which modified the mas- 
culinity of her attire—a thing so fatal to “progress” that it 
would not be allowed in New Jersey. I did not, in my former 
communication, write anything about the “views on that sub- 
ject” in the “enlightened region” of Ridgewood, for I did not 
know what they were. 


It would be of no use to transplant me to that “enlightened 
region,” for I would not attend divine service where such “vast 
acquisitions in point of dignity and orderliness in the services” 
had been acquired. They are too vast for me, and therefore I 
must be content with slow growth in the good old ground of the 
Holy Catholic Church. J. VAUGHAN Morritu. 

Dorchester, Mass, June 4, 1900. 


(The discussion of this subject in these columns is now concluded.—E DITOR 
LIVING CHURCH. | 
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THE CHURCH IN THE SOUTH. 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 


HE articles and letters which have appeared for some time 

past in your paper relative to the weakness of the Church > 
in the South have undoubtedly proven interesting, more especi- 
ally to us Southern Churchmen. 


Whether the reason you assign is the prime cause for this 
lack of strength we do not know. The fact remains that the 
Church is very weak in the South. If your article has been the 
means of causing the clergy and laity of the South to contem- 
plate the condition as it is and endeavor to improve it, then the 
article is a profitable and just reminder. And that was undoubt- 
edly the intent of the article. 


Unfortunately Churchmanship in the South is less decided 
generally than it should be, and the spirit of compromise is too 
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marked. Church training is too meagre. 
is too much neglected. 
: The position which the Church maintains is Catholic, and 
its principles and standards when lived up to command the 
respect and reverence of all. We who are Churchmen must live 
up to Church standards and by our prayers, individual effort and 
influence, draw others into the Church. 

It is decided disloyalty to the Church and contempt of her 
teachings to attend denominational meetings, to give of means 
for the erection of sectarian property, especially when struggling 


The Sunday School 


clergymen of the Church are being deprived of the necessaries 


of life. It is scarce loyalty to the Church and certainly a 
mockery for S. S. teachers to countenance and encourage their 
pupils to attend dancing schools and operettas during Lent. The 
giving of entertainments, dances and other worldly doings on 
Friday, the Church’s fast day, is poorly in accord with Baptis- 
mal and Confirmation vows. 
are irregularities of a large per cent. of the Southern Church- 
men. 


In the South more particularly the devotion to social pleas- 


-ures is too largely in excess of devotion to Christ and His 


Church. 


This, I venture the assertion, any clergyman of the Church 
in the Southern states will admit. 

If the Southern Churchman would see his Church tower 
above sectarianism and all the other “isms” of the day, he will 
pray as.in the Litany, with all the earnestness at his command, 
“from all false doctrine, heresy and schism, Good Lord deliver 
us.” He will attend every celebration of the Holy Communion 
it is possible for him to, as our Lord commanded. He will be 
diligent in the preparation of the young for the Church, and he 
will give liberally of his means—the Lord’s own—for the up- 
building of the Church, the world over. 

Let us make a new era for the Church in the South. Let 
us be intensely loyal to Christ’s Church and good results will 
follow. EK. H. Tosery. 

Texarkana, Texas, June 4, 1900. 


COMMUNION OF THE SICK. 


‘To the Editor of The Living Church: 


N considering the subject of the reservation of the Blessed 
Sacrament, it seems to the writer that the custom of cele- 
brating the Holy Eucharist in private houses according to the 
directions laid down in the Prayer Book, is open to many serious 
objections. The rubric before the office for the Communion 
of the sick says that the sick person “must give timely notice to 
the minister, signifying also how many there are to communicate 
with him (which shall be two at least).” 

Now it frequently happens that a person is taken suddenly 
and violently ill, and the priest is sent for to come and celebrate 
the Holy Eucharist. When he arrives he must find two persons 
to receive the Sacrament with the sick person, if the rubric be 
obeyed; and the priest himself is also ordered to communicate. 
Neither the priest or the two other persons are given time to 
prepare themselves for a worthy reception of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, yet if one refuses to receive under these conditions it may 
deprive the dying person of the last and greatest consolation of 
the Catholic religion. The practical result is that an unprepared 
and unworthy reception is made almost compulsory. 

Cases of this kind are by no means rare and furnish a strong 
argument in favor of communicating the sick with the reserved 
Sacrament. Joun T. Ciapp. 

Burlington, Vt., June 3d, 1900. 


A HINT TO CHURCH SOCIETIES. 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 


-ECENTLY the Church of the Good Shepherd, Momence, 
| remitted a small offering to the American Home Finding 
Association, and I have just received a personal letter from the 
superintendent thanking me and, through me, the congregation 
“who so kindly gave to assist the work.” 
I predict that the result of that letter will be to double the 
next offering taken for the same purpose. 
There is a wail coming to every parish in the land imploring 
money for various societies, but only a formal receipt when an 


offering is remitted. True, I have received some very kind 


letters from some of the Bishops in missionary jurisdictions— 
but usually the Church societies send only a formal receipt, for 
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Yet these and numerous others . 
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which purpose they keep blanks on hand. What congregation 
ever hears a word of thanks for its generosity ? 

True, they have done only what it is their duty to do; but 
would not more be realized if some gratitude could be shown, 
instead of an intimation that they are unprofitable servants? 
Might it not have an inspiring effect if the de profundis of pleas 
could be occasionally offset by the doxology of thanksgiving ? 

ArtHur W. Hicpy. 

Momence, Ill., June 2, 1900. 


METHODISM, ETC. 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 


| MAY be a little late in making the statement, but I would 

like to say in yourcolumns, that the late Bishop Neely of Maine 
admitted Lutherans to the Holy Communion without re-Con- 
firmation. He stated to me, about ten years ago, that he had 
investigated the subject of the Swedish Orders enough to decide 
for himself that he would consider them valid. 

I would like to add, also, that I was very much pleased with 
the letter of Bishop Johnston in regard to our friends, the Metho- 
dists, as well as with the letters and the sentiments of the Rev. 
Mr. Shepard, of Portland, on the same subject. And, still, as 
strange as it may seem, I have not been displeased at the re- 
marks which have been made in criticism of the above-named 
gentlemen, when they are properly understood. 

I have an idea that most of the people who disagree in 
regard the such matters are really not so far apart as they might 
seem to be. 

When I know any Churchman to say or to write anything 
which would seem to imply that he thinks that our branch of the 


Catholic Church, through its Historic Episcopate, has a 
“corner” in religion, or a monopoly of the pure article, I 
think either that I have misapprehended his statements 
or that he has not been happy-in the expression of his 
ideas; for I am sure that the presumption is that any 


“Catholic” Churchman is really Catholic at heart, and that he 
does not wish to un-Church any of those who are faithful to the 
Creeds and to the Master, merely because they differ from him 
in regard to practices and ideas which even he must acknowledge 
to be nonessential. 

Certainly one of the grandest things about the Holy Cath- 
olie Church is its comprehensiveness, its true Catholicity. 

Very truly, 


A. A. Murcu. 


[Swedish Orders of course have nothing to do with admission of (ernan 
Lutherans to Holy Communion; consequently Bishop Neely’s name is perhaps 
somewhat inappropriately used in this connection. With regard to the former 
subject. which has not been discussed in these columns, we may say that much 
light has been thrown on the subject of Swedish Orders by the discussions of the 
past two years, so that the opinion, even of an expert, rendered ten years ago, 
is somewhat parallel to the opinions of George Washington on the subject of 
electricity. It is unfair to one deceased to quote his opinions on a subject, that 
had been expressed before the same subject had been cleared’ up. Of course, 
however, our correspondent meant nothing unfair toward Bishop Neely, though 
he entirely misapprehends the subject which has been discussed with relation to 
Western Texas.—EDLTorR L. C.] 


Salmon Falls, N. H., June 8, 1900. 


A WORKER AMONG THE POOR. 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 


HAVE read the recent letters of Bishop Johnston with grati- 

tude to God, who has inspired him to utter the truth so 
frankly and so ably. And so no doubt have many others. 
Thinking that good may possibly be done by the mention of a 
brilliant exception to the worldly spirit which the Bishop con- 
demns, I should like space in your columns to say that for years 
a perpetual deacon has labored, without salary, in a very poor 
and unattractive spot in the suburbs of Philadelphia, among the 
humblest and least prosperous people of that great city. Not 
only so, but he and his faithful wife have lived among their 
parishioners in the immediate vicinity of soap factories and 
other malodorous concerns, with stagnant pools and heaps of 
rubbish poisoning the air they breathed. His modesty is such 
that he will not thank me for mentioning his name, but I think 
it should be made known that I refer to the Rev. John Totty, 
a truly noble Englishman. 

Some years ago, he visited his native land, and was much 
tempted to remain there, but was drawn back to America by the 
grief of his humble parishioners. 

Now he has again gone to England, this time permanently 
it appears, and it will be difficult indeed to fill his place, though 


he leaves his parish in a remarkably prosperous condition, con- 


H. C. Maver. 


sidering its circumstances. 
Philadelphia, June 8th. 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ PROGRESS IN TWO 


DIOCESES. 
c™ twenty-fifth anniversary which has just been kept by the 
two Dioceses of Fond du Lae and Western Michigan is an 
event which not only rightly brings showers of congratulation 
upon the two Dioceses immediately concerned, but which may 
well be the occasion for some reflections on the part of the 
Church at large. 

Both these are Dioceses in which circumstances of popula- 
tion and wealth are similar. They lack cities of the first rank, 
and have populations mostly rural. It was a noble effort which 
these two neighboring communities made twenty-five years ago 
when they assumed the responsibilities and expense of inde- 
pendent Dioceses. Fond du Lac had at the time only 1,314 com- 
municants, and Western Michigan only 2,558. Twelve of our 
present Missionary Districts to-day are stronger in communi- 
eants than was Fond du Lac when she took that step; four are 
stronger than was Western Michigan. 

Why did these two Dioceses take the difficult step of assum- 
ing responsibilities which appear so overwhelming to-day? 

They took it because they believed in the episcopate. The 
Diocese of ,Wisconsin had expressed her belief in a memorial to 
General Convention in 1868 by representing: 

“First, that the Episcopate is the missionary order of the 
Church and has been so constitutionally from the beginning; 
Bishops being not‘only successors of the Apostles, but themselves 
Apostles; the one order having the direct and immediate com- 
mission and command to go into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to every creature. And that they were so called in the 
first ages until at last the title Bishops (Hpiscopi or overseers) 
belonging to the first two orders in the ministry was given to 
them, and the term Apostle, from a misjudging reverence, was 
appropriated exclusively to the twelve, is evident from the unan- 
imous testimony of Christian antiquity. Bishops, therefore, or 
Apostles, are and ought to be, the leaders of the Church in every 
onward step of advance and progress; the pioneers of all our 
work in the conversion of the world to Christ; according to their 
name Apostles, the first sent forth into every new sphere of 
Christian Missionary enterprise” (Journal General Convention, 
1868). 

Bishop Kemper had practically testified to this belief when, 
in 1866, he gave consent to the division of the Diocese of Wis- 
consin; which division, however, was not effected until nearly 


nine years later, when both the aged Bishop and his energetic 
successor had been laid to rest. 

Men like Kemper had no principles in which they only half 
believed. If the episcopate was worth having, it was worth 
having everywhere, so far as it might be extended. If it was 
good for Milwaukee, it was also good for Fond du Lae and the 
pineries. If it was useful in Detroit, it was also useful on the 
shores of Lake Michigan. They believed in Bishops who were 
not ashamed to be missionaries. They did not conceive that a 
Diocese was an entity in which missionary work was no longer 
required. They formed Dioceses because they believed in mis- 
sions, and that the Diocese was the most effective missionary 
organization. They had not learned that a Diocese has gradu- 
ated from mission work and no longer is to be considered a fit. 
field for further extension of the Kingdom of God. 

Neither did those Dioceses seek to evade the support of their 
cwn Bishops by forming Missionary Jurisdictions. They had 
not learned that a Diocese must support all or none of its work, 
and that if it would make an effort to support its Bishop, it 
must also support all other work within its border without as- 
sistance. They believed in duty and they tried to practice their 
own belief. . 

Western Michigan is happy in having yet with the Diocese 
the Bishop who first consented to throw in his lot with her. Dr. 
Gillespie, as rector of Ann Arbor, had been one of those who took 
an active part in laboring for the division of Michigan. He 
knew the need for effective missionary work in the western por- 
tion of the state, and he knew that the episcopate especially, of 
the three orders of the ministry, is the missionary order, so 
appointed by divine arrangement. The new Diocese looked to 
him for their Bishop, because he was known to them. He had 
proved his belief in practice, and he was given a wider oppor- 
tunity for its extension. The choice has been amply justified. 
Dr. Gillespie has never ceased to be a missionary. The Diocese, 
like all those Dioceses in the northwestern states, is one of which 
a foreign population has taken complete possession. Probably 
not until the grandchildren of the present generation are come to 
age, will the Diocese cease to be in effect missionary territory. 
The problems of Church extension among the cosmopolitan pop- 
ulation, are problems which the whole American Church must 
make their own, and not thrust back upon the feeble jaca 
which are struggling to do their best. 

Fond du Lae grapples with the same problems as to foreign 
population, in, if possible, even larger measure. Archdeacon 
Weller, in his historical address, related how the original popula- 
tion of Eastern Americans, seized with an unaccountable rest- 
lessness, moved away from their Wisconsin farms early in the 
eighties, and gave place to the incoming population, many times 
greater than that which passed on, of Germans, Swedes, French, 
Belgians, Finns, Poles, Russians—even Syrians and the ever- 
present Jews. The problems which pressed upon Bishop Brown 
during the second half of his episcopate were greater than those 
of the first half. The whole population of the Northwest was 
transformed between 1880 and 1890. The coming of the North- 
men to Britain, with the moving on of the ancient inhabitants 
of the island, is the only historic parallel to this movement, 
through the Northwest. Wisconsin, Michigan, and Minnesota 
were in the heart of the affected region, and the Church was put 
to bitter straits before she could gather her forces to grapple 
with the problem. 


Bishop Brown was no weakling who could not originate. 
With a Diocese flooded with foreigners, he saw that the duty 
given him to do, was to bring the Church to the foreigners. 
His movement among the French and Belgian population of 
Door County would have come to great success if the man upon 
whom he especially depended had not afterward proved abso- 
lutely unworthy of the trust reposed upon him; yet to-day there 
is a considerable congregation of Belgian Churchmen, faithful 
to the Church which Bishop Brown brought to them. The 
Bishop was the exemplification of the term Catholic. The whole 
Catholic faith was to him the truth which it was his duty to 


uphold. The one Catholic Church was the body into which he - 


conceived it to be his duty to gather the people. He believed in 
no narrow Anglicanism which is afraid to work among people 
who do not speak the English language. He felt the needs of 
the Church as she exists to-day, and he strove to bring to her, 


the 


_kry, instead of into the hands of Bishop Kemper. 
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people of “every nation under heayen,” representatives of whom 
had flocked to his Diocese. 

Right nobly were his ideals carried to fulfilment by his ener- 
getic successor. Seldom have two succeeding administrators 
worked on so similar lines as have the two Bishops of Fond du 
Lae. In bringing to its present condition the Cathedral, adorn- 
ing it with the most dignified worship founded on Catholic 
precedent and Catholic ideals, and planting around it those mag- 
nificent educational institutions which have been so successfully 
builded and administered, Bishop Grafton has carried out the 
dreams of Bishop Brown, which he could not see brought to their 
fruition while he tarried in the flesh. 

Never has there been a greater success brought out of aaah 
almost hopeless conditions. The present prosperity of the Dio- 
cese, both material and spiritual, is the outcome of work among 
a population such as we have described, which has been success- 
ful because it was earnest, prayerful, God-blessed work. The 
Choir School gives training to those who are to take part in the 
ministry of song in the Catholic worship, while in Grafton Hall 
the Diocese has a girls’ school with conveniences and appliances 
for the accommodation of young women committed to its 
charge, second to none in any part of the country. One has 
only to examine carefully the arrangements of the school, as was 
our own happy privilege, in connection with the anniversary, to 
see how admirably fitted is Grafton Hall for its work of Christ- 
ian education among young women. 


THERE was one thing omitted in relating the history of the 
founding of the Church within the bounds of the present Dio- 
cese of Fond du Lac to which we may call attention. The first 
Bishop who exercised jurisdiction within the bounds of the 
present Diocese, was not Bishop Kemper, but Bishop MecCoskry. 
The present Diocese of Fond du Lae was originally a part of the 
Diocese of Michigan. Her clergy took part in the election of 
Dr. Whitehouse, who was first chosen Bishop of Michigan but 
declined. After that, but before Bishop McCoskry was conse- 
erated, the territory of Wisconsin had been cut off from that of 
Michigan and had been erected into a separate territory. Bishop 
McCoskry maintained that this political act could not divide his 
Diocese, and that the territory of Wisconsin remained a portion 
of the Diocese of Michigan. This position was contested by the 
three or four clergy residing in Wisconsin, all of whom were 
then residents of the present Diocese of Fond du Lac, and these 
asked Bishop Kemper to take them under his benign jurisdic- 
tion. Bishop Kemper expressed a willingness to do so, but so 
hostile was his brother of Michigan to the plan, that he (Kem- 
per) was unwilling to visit the new territory until the question 
of jurisdiction was settled. Bishop MecCoskry, therefore, made 
an Episcopal visitation of Wisconsin, and particularly of that 
part comprising the missions around Green Bay, in the year 
1836, and it was not until 1838 that the disputed jurisdiction 
was sufficiently settled to admit of a visitation by Bishop Kem- 
per, and not until the General Convention which met in that 
year, that the question was finally settled and Wisconsin was 
really a portion of the great and indefinable jurisdiction of the 
first Missionary Bishop of the American Church. 

Yet it is difficult to look back upon that long ago contro- 
versy and to say positively that Bishop MeCoskry was wrong. 
It is true that the Wisconsin clergy and Bishop Kemper quoted 
on their side the preface to the Book of Common Prayer which 
relates that, “When in the course of divine Providence these 
American states became independent with respect to civil gov- 
ernment, their ecclesiastical independence was necessarily in- 
eluded.” The American Church has not, however, acted on the 
same precedent where there has been division of the territory of 
any state in the union. When West Virginia was set apart as 
an independent State, it was not maintained that she was no 
longer a portion of the Diocese of Virginia. When Oklahoma 


_ was set apart from Indian Territory, the Episcopal oversight of 


the Bishop charged with the care of Indian Territory was not 
esteemed to be taken away from Oklahoma. Yet it is a matter 
to provoke only congratulation to Churchmen in Wisconsin, that 


_ their lot was thrown with that of Bishop Kemper; and it is a 


eurious problem in the possibilities of what might have been, if 
we can conceive of the future of the Church in Wisconsin hay- 
ing been so far united with that of the older state of Michigan, 
as to have thrown the earlier missionary work in this territory 
under the direction of the first Bishop of Michigan, Dr. McCos- 
The problem 
of what would have been the result, if so vastly different a 
course had been carried out, is most interesting. What would 
have been the effect upon the Associate Mission at Nashotah, 
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when only the faith of Bishop Kemper kept it from being swept 
aside as a revival of medievalism? What, in short,. would 
haye been the general condition of the Church within the whole 
of Wisconsin, if the logic of Bishop McCoskry had prevailed ? 

These are questions no one can answer. The past was in 
the hands of God, the present is the result of His own continual 
direction, and the future contains the promise of further bless- 
ings according to His own divine will. The Diocese of Fond du 
Lac shows in a marked degree the triumph of the Catholic faith. 
Her clergy are unanimous in upholding that faith as it is shown 
in the beloved Bishop at their head. In every church in the 
Diocese the Holy Communion is celebrated weekly, as was de- 
clared by Archdeacon Weller, and though amongst conditions 
seemingly almost prohibitive, the Eucharist is celebrated daily 
at twelve different altars within the Diocese. Truly, this is a 
record of growth in spite of the influx of the numerous foreign 
population, in spite of poverty and fewness of the Church’s 
children. 

Is it out of place to appeal once more to the Church at large, 
not to cut off the missionary appropriations from Dioceses such 
as Fond du Lae and Western Michigan? There are Churchmen 
who do not realize what are the depressing conditions under 
which work has been carried on in this section. They do not 
realize that the population to which the Church appeals to-day 
is a population which, for the most part, has been in America 
less than a single generation—the bulk of it less than twenty 
years. They do not realize that the rural population of these 
Northwestern states presents conditions entirely different. from 
those of the older and more conservative East. They do 
not realize that the needs of the West, as of the South, 
upon the Church at large for financial assistance, must of 
necessity continue to be as great as they are now, as great as 
they were a quarter of a century ago, and perhaps even greater, 
in the near future, than are the needs of territories such as 
Alaska, that are to-day being filled with a population in no way 
different from the population which as yet is hardly at home in 
our younger states and Dioceses. Must the Church also be a 
rolling stone—here to-day and moved on to new fields to-morrow, 
before yet she has touched the whole area of many of the West- 
ern states ? 

The Chureh in Western Michigan and Fond du Lae, and in 
other fields where conditions are similar to those which we have 
depicted in these two Dioceses now celebrating their quarter cen- 
tennial, will not, shall not, be abandoned by the Church at large. 
If our chosen Missionary Society refuses to continue to labor 
for the support of the Church in these Dioceses, then a new vol- 
untary society must and shall be founded for the purpose. A 
Home Missionary Society for the sustenance of the Church in 
organized Dioceses, will, if the necessity arises, be formed to 
carry into effect this work, which cannot be abandoned. We feel 
that we bring a message from the Kast as well as from the West 
to Dioceses such as these; that though their work is not appre- 
ciated by those whose duty it is to understand and appreciate,) 
yet others see with truer appreciation, and are resolved that 
their missionary work shall not fail; and that the Church 
at large will not withdraw from them the assistance by which 
alone they carry into effect the continued progress of the Church 
within their boundaries. We think we may rightly assure these 
Dioceses that, having bravely and most successfully worked for + 
twenty-five years, their work shall not be brought to naught, even 
though there be those high in authority who cannot see why the 
impossible has not been accomplished, and who seem entirely 
oblivious to the conditions which prevail in these Dioceses. 


form of thoughtlessness—it is probably nothing more—on 
the part of people who employ trained nurses. We have been 
informed by workers of this order, that it is quite the exception 
when an invalid employing a nurse remembers that the nurse 
has any religious duties to fulfil, or any desire to attend religious 
services on Sundays. ‘There are of course cases in which the ill- 
ness of a patient is so great that the nurse cannot be spared, and 
it would be unreasonable to expect that the care of the patient 
should be disregarded by the nurse. 

Beyond such eases, however, there are instances innumer- 
able where with a little forethought on the part of the patient or 
her attendants, it could be very easily arranged so that the nurse 
might at least attend an early celebration, supposing she is any 
form of Catholic, or might attend some one service on Sunday 
whatever may be her religious attachment, if she has any. 

One of the spiritual dangers into which invalids are apt to 


@ E have been requested to call attention to a very common 
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fall is that of selfishness. It is a besetting sin against which 
every invalid ought to fight as one into which he or she will cer- 
tainly fall unless the terfdency is steadily combated. The neces- 
sity of being daily waited upon, of having one’s wants attended 
to by someone else, only too often renders one careless of the 
needs, the desires, and the convenience of those who minister to 
. her. 

May we thus put in a plea that where nurses are employed, 
and where the condition of the patient does not make it impos- 
sible, arrangement will be made so that the nurse may have the 
needed time on Sunday, if she desires it, to attend to her own 
religious duties, in addition to the brief time for relaxation 
which is usually granted, and without which the work of the 
trained nurse would be almost valueless ? 


HE bulletins and appeals which come to us and very likely 

to every other editor as well, for assistance in the India 
Famine Relief Fund, show conditions so appalling that one 
stands aghast at the thought of the suffering. This famine is 
due to the failure of the monsoons, with their attendant rains, 
and the consequent failure of all agricultural crops upon which 
the 800,000,000 of Indian inhabitants depend for their support. 


The suffering is, quite naturally, greater away from the more 


civilized centres and among those native states which are least 
affected by European civilization. The British government is 
extending relief on a more gigantic scale than any government 
has hitherto attempted, and is supporting some 6,000,000 inhab- 
itants, employing those able to labor upon the public works to 
keep from pauperizing them. When, however, it is remembered 
that the population of India is ten times greater than that of 
England, and millions on millions of-them are dispersed among 
the less accessible native states, it will be seen that the charity 
of the whole world may be legitimately exercised. We have 
not thought it well to open a special relief fund, as we have been 
solicited to do, but we should be recreant to our responsibilities 
if we did not urge as strongly as we are able to do, that relief 
may be sent, and promptly. The address to which contributions 
should be sent is Messrs. Brown Bros. & Co., 59 Wall St., New 
York. 


THE CHURCH’S MISSIONARY DUTY. 


From tHe Recent Convention ADDRESS OF THE BISHOP OF 
KENTUCKY. : 

ys I repeat, and in plainer terms, that Missions, ALL Mis- 

sions, for none are Foreign, are the one peculiar, especial 
purpose for which the Church was constituted, and that our in- 
difference to this holy cause is the sufficient explanation of our 
failure in the works which even this indifference cannot but 
approve. Enthusiasm is what we lack; loyal devotion to the 
King, which counts no cost in obeying His commandments; and 
because we have it not, even for the things we fain would do 
from other motives, only half Christian, it may be wholly selfish, 
we lack the men and means. See, a motive only partly Christian 
may induce me to give time and thought, and even money, to 
plant and maintain the Mission Church in some more or less 
neglected region of the city in which I live. Pride, civie or 
ecclesiastical, even parochial, may enable so much of self-denial ; 
the sentimental compassion which is provoked by the sight of 
poverty and ignorance and consequent wretchedness; the recog- 
nition that, whatever else it may be, Christian knowledge is 
surely most efficient as an educator of good citizens, and the 
Church the best police force; any or all of these may effect, that 
I shall at least say, “God speed” to men and women who are 
willing, as it may be I am not, to give up some of the hours of 
the Lord’s day to such attempted amelioration of the condition 
of our less favored neighbors. But only the love of Christ, 
resulting from our union with Him, can effect that we be filled 
with that spirit, even the Holy Spirit, who maketh us to love all 
men, because all men are redeemed by Him, and to labor that all 
men everywhere shall learn of Him and His redemption of them. 

Believe me, that herein is the test of the reality of our union 
with Him, wherein and wherein alone is salvation. “If any 
man have not the spirit of Christ, he is none of His;” and this 
beyond all controversy was, and is, the Spirit of Christ, even 
to establish the mountain of the Lord’s house in the top of the 
mountains; and that all nations may flow unto it. ; 


DeatH to a good man is but passing through a dark entry, out of 
one little dusky room in his Father’s house into another that is fair 
and large, lightsome and glorious.—Adam Clarke. 
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Israel's Messianic Hope to the Time of Jesus. A Study in the Historical Develop- 
ment of the Foreshadowings of the Christ in the Old Testament and Be- 
yond. By George Stephen Goodspeed, Professor in the University of Chi- 
cago. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1900. Price, $1.50. 


Professor Goodspeed distinguishes three methods in the 
study of Messianic Prophecy, viz.: (1) The fulfilment method, 
or interpretation of prophecies in the light of their fulfilment; 
(2) The theological method, which gathers into logical order the 
teachings discoverable in prophecy; (3) The historical method 
which treats prophetic literature with reference to its historical 
origin and environment. ‘The question asked is, not so much, 
What did this statement mean to the Christian Church? but, 


* What did it mean to him who first uttered it, and to those by 


whom it was first heard or read?” Our author pursues this third 
method. j 
It is to be observed that such a method depends for its suc- 
cess upon the accuracy with which the chronological order of 
Old Testament literature is determined. Professor Goodspeed 
adopts in this matter the conclusions of higher critics, such as 
Driver. These conclusions are highly precarious, and cannot be 
regarded as settled. We cannot agree that we must accept an 
exilic and post-exilic date for large portions of the Pentateuch 
and of Isaiah; nor is it established that the Book of Daniel be- 
longs to the second century B. C. ) 
Another limitation of the method adopted is that the mean- 
ing of Old Testament prophecies is limited to the meaning of 
their human writers, and to the interpretations likely to be put 
upon them by those for whom they were originally written. At 
least no larger meaning is considered. This limitation of in- 
quiry may be justifiable if the student has no further end in 
view than to trace the human growth of the Messianic coneep- 
tions and hopes of Israel; and the title of this work implies some 
such limitation of aim. But such a method cannot be regarded 
as bringing out the full meaning of Scripture. Nothing is 
more certain to the enlightened Christian exegete than that the 
Holy Ghost put more meaning into the Old Testament proph- 


.ecies than the human writer and his original readers were 


capable of perceiving. 

Prophecy grews in its understood significance as the ages roll 
by, and as history, whose laws it sets forth, fulfils itself. This 
larger significance was put into the prophecies by the Holy 
What our author calls the fulfilment 
method is therefore essential to a full exegesis of prophecy, 
which should be interpreted from the standpoint of its Divine 
Inspirer, rather than from that of its human author and environ- 
ment, although these things are rightly taken note of. , 

The book is well arranged and clearly written. It is also 
scholarly, although Catholic writers are largely ignored. 

Franots J. Haut. 


The History of the Book of Common Prayer. By the Rey. Leighton Pullan, Fellow 
of St. John Baptist’s College, Oxford; etc. New York: Longmans, Green 

& Co., 1900. Price $1.50, 

This is another contribution to the Oxford Library of Prac- 
tical Theology. It will undoubtedly prove to be a useful and 
interesting book to the general and clerical reader, and reflects 
the scholarship of its learned author. 

The book has limitations, however. We detect some of the 
characteristics of a book written to order rather than from spon- 
taneous inspiration. The title is somewhat misleading. It is 
not so much a History of the Prayer Book as a review of its 
contents with historical illustrations. The arrangement of ma- 
terial is not very systematic. Perhaps this fact will conduce ee 
its interest with the general reader. 

Many curious bits of information are brought to light, ead 
much valuable side light is afforded by the delineation of social 
customs. In some instances, however, a lack of exactness of 
statement is discoverable. 

In spite of these limitations the book is very useful and 
valuable. The two opening chapters on the History of the 
Eucharist are particularly important and will help to dissipate 
some historical mistakes. On pp. 50-52 the author gives some 
very illuminative statements touching the Eucharistic Sacrifice 
and points out the fact that the doctrine of the Eucharist ean- 
not be saved from the mediaeval error of a repeated atonement 
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unless we connect it directly with our Lord’s present work in 
heaven, where He offers Himself for us perpetually—affording 
the local and temporal unity of all earthly Eucharists. Those 
who neglect the heavenly oblation are apt to rely upon Roman 
theology, but Mr. Pullan indicates very truly that “there is 
probably no subject on which Roman theologians are so divided 
__as the doctrine of the Sacrifice of the Mass.” 

In all doctrinal matters, Mr. Pullan is a valuable authority. 

Franois J. HA. 


The Dial of Prayer. Being Devotions for every Hour, for those who would wish 
' to live near to God. By the Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt, M.A., Canon and 


Chancellor of St. Paul’s. New York: Longmans, Green and Co. Price 75 cts. 


Canon Newbolt has once more placed us under deep obliga- 
tions by setting forth this most beautiful manual of prayer for 
every hour of the day. Devotionally it is a great boon, and from 
a literary point of view the collection of Latin and Greek hymns 
is most valuable. Appended to the volume are prayers for Eng- 
lish people who have friends in the War in South Africa. 

Those who love the devotional hymns of the Church, and all 
who wish for a sober and reverent book of prayers should pur- 
chase this volume. 


A Popular History of the Church of England. By the Rt. Rev. William Boyd 
Carpenter, Bishop of Ripon: New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Price $2.50. 


The Bishop of Ripon has written this one-volume history 
of the English Church, as he tells us in the preface, “during the 
scant intervals of a busy life,” and he has produced an admirable 
volume so far as style and make-up of the book are concerned. 
Unfortunately, however, as history it is largely spoiled because 
of the animus which the author is at no pains to conceal. In 
his preface he asserts that the Church of England needs “at 
present the temper which looks around and forward rather than 
the one which dwells upon the past. The Church of England 
will not achieve her destiny by identifying herself with mori- 
bund opinions, or by becoming an appanage of institutions 
which are not applicable to the changed conditions of modern 
life.” With this thesis the old-fashioned view of the critical 
periods of English Church history is taken. There is a tendency 
to whitewash Cranmer, to decry Laud, to set aside the legitimate 
conclusions that follow the premises of the leaders in the Oxford 
Movement. In short, one would hardly be justified in calling 
the work good history. It is a presentation of the subject as the 
author thinks it best that men should see it, rather than a sci- 
entifically wrought out history. It falls far below Mr. Wake- 
man’s Introduction in many respects. — _ 4 
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Cranmer and the Reformation in England, The World’s Epoch-Makers Series. 
By Arthur D. Innes, M.A. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Price $1.25. 


With Thomas Cranmer as the center, the author draws a 
picture of the ecclesiastical movements in England under the 
Tudor sovereigns, Henry VIII, Edward VI., and Mary. Mr. 
Innes finds from his study of the man and ak times that Cran- 
mer was the “least of the martyrs,” and his efforts to justify 
Cranmer as in any sense worthy of approbation are perfunctory 
and weak. He speaks of the tool of the various parties as “mes- 
merised” by Henry VIII. Was he “mesmerised” also by the 
next two sovereigns, and by the Puritan faction, we wonder ? 
Aside from the attempt-to make some defense and palliation of 
Cranmer, Mr. Innes'gives a fairly accurate estimate of the move- 
ment in the sixteenth century as a whole, and in very readable 


a 


Village Sermons in Outline. By the late Fenton John Anthony Hort, D.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. Price $1.75. 
J 


The same simplicity, the outcome of great learning, is here, 
the same pervading note of earnest conscientiousness, that 
belong to the similar series of Dean Church; and some readers 
may be surprised to ascertain that they are more distinctly doc- 
trinal in tone even than those of the earlier writer. The ser- 

“mons, are miscellaneous in their character, but fall naturally 
together in certain well-defined groups: The Prayer Book, 
Baptism, Practical Morality, The Sermon on the Mount, Advent, 
and the Resurrection.. There are exactly fifty addresses alto- 
_ gether. Parish clergy will find this book very genuinely useful. 


From Sand Hill To Pine. By Bret Harte. 
___ Mifflin and Company. Price $1.25. 


; 
This new volume contains six short stories on Western sub- 
jects in Mr. Harte’s usual vein. 


Boston and New York: Houghton, 


The Diving Church. 


We wonder how many more of. 
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this kind he may have in his head. We also wonder why he so 
seldom attempts more serious work. 

His Gabriel Conroy written some years ago gave promise of 
good things to come. It would be interesting to know why Mr. 
Harte so suddenly ceased to write anything further than the 
short story, having attempted the larger task. The stories in 
the present collection show the author to possess, undiminished, 
all his old powers of description, all his happy gift of humor, all 
his keen sense of the ludicrous. He might have been a dram- 
atist had he not become a prince of story tellers. One having 
read the earlier books will not be likely to forego the pleasure 
of these last of Mr. Harte’s tales of the mountains. B. 


SOME RECENT PAMPHLETS. 


Tue Rev. Wm. McGarvey, of Philadelphia, has issued his 
paper on The Doctrine of the Church of England on the Real 
Presence examined by the Writings of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
(The Young Churchman Co., Milwaukee. Price, 25 cts.), read 
originally before the Catholic Club of Philadelphia, in a very 
neat form. His paper is exceedingly valuable, and should be 
read and re-read by the clergy and thoughtful laity. He exam- 
ines the doctrine of the Church of England on the Real Presence 
in the light of the writings of St. Thomas Aquinas; and estab- 
lishes conclusively, we think, that the framers of our Articles 
departed in no essential particular from the Angelic Doctor, in 
spite of their rejection of the term Transubstantiation. This 
term, as he shows clearly enough, had come to stand for a mate- 
rialistic conception which St. Thomas would have rejected as 
emphatically as the Reformers did. Perhaps we have less liking 
than has Fr. McGarvey for the scholastic distinctions which make 
the use of the term Transubstantiation innocent of heresy, but 
he has vindicated completely, in our judgment, the contention 
that St. Thomas and the better scholastic writers were as truly 
interested in vindicating the spiritual nature of the Sacramental 


mystery in the Eucharist as were the framers of our Prayer Book 


and Articles. 
clergy. 

Tue Rey. Robert, P. Kreitler’s Some Notes on Christian 
Science, Its Origin, History, and Fallacies (HK. 8. Gorham, 
N. Y., Price, 10 cts.) was originally delivered before the class 
of 1900 in the General Theological Seminary. It is not so much 
an argument, as a description, followed by an attempt to account 
for the rapid spread of Christian Science, and by suggestions as 
to its fallacies and the proper method of meeting them. He 
accounts for the spread of Christian Sclence by Mrs. Zady’s 
personality and the chaotic restlessness 6f our age. Another 
cause might be added—the neglect of the Church to use thé 
means of grace, especially the Blessed Sacrament and Unction of 
the Sick, in the sick room. This neglect, accompanied as it is 
by a widespread failure to teach Christian truth in relation to 
suffering in this world, accounts for many individual cases of 
falling away. No doubt the root fallacy lies in ignoring the 
transitional and probationary nature of this earthly life. 

Christian Studies, by Ivan Panin, U. S. A., (Pub. by Ivan 
Panin, Grafton, Mass., price 15 cts.), consists of two letters to 
the New York Sun. Their purport is to establish the Divine 
inspiration of New Testament writings by their mathematical 
saturation with the number seven—a phenomenon which the 
writer claims to be beyond human production. To those who 
are interested in such an argument, this pamphlet will prove 
interesting—to others, weariness. 

New Testament Studies in Missions, by Harlan P. Beach 
(Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions, N. Y., 
1899, price 15 cts.), treats of “Missions in the Light of the Gos- 
pels” and of “St. Paul and the Gentile World.” It consists of a 
series of syllabi for the use of students, with Scriptural refer- 
ences—blank pages being afforded for notes. An outline map 
is given, without any names inscribed thereon. 


We commend his paper most earnestly to the 


THE TRUE CRITIC. 


His song—it is the poet’s life, 

His soul is in the strain ; 

And he who would interpret well 

Its deepest meaning, and would tell 
Its gladness or its pain, 

Must have, within himself, some spark 
Of that celestial fire 

Which lighted up the poet’s heart, 
And lent its fervor to his heart, 


And glowed upon his lyre. 
a < Cc. N. Hau. 
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Happenings at St. Jude’s. 


By ETHEL M. CoLson. 


Cuapter II. 

HE new incumbent who presently gladdened the hearts of 

the disaffected members of St. Jude’s parish—after they 
had been obliged to content themselves with, not one or two, but 
nearly a score, of casually “supplied” Sundays—bade fair to 
become immediately popular among the people who had not ap- 
proved of the Rey. Mr. Farson and his methods, if not only by 
reason of his extreme unlikeness to that individual. He was as 
different from his predecessor as possible, and in all ways; short 
and rotund where the other had been tall and slender; merry- 
faced and jovial instead of grave and serious; cheerful, hearty, 
and seemingly whole-souled in pulpit manner, where Mr. Farson 
had been solemn and quiet. And his ideas and theories differed 
from those of the last incumbent just as radically. 

To begin with, he was distinctly and decidedly given over to 
Low Church. Next, he was anxious to carry the social idea of 
the Church, its worship, and its membership, just as far as pos- 
sible. He had not the slightest objection to a little friendly 
talking in the aisles and around the registers after service; on 
the contrary, he often joined one or more of the groups himself, 
and chatted along pleasantly. Thirdly, while he was in favor of 
early communions for those who cared to make this act of devo- 
tion, and announced an eight o’clock service every Sunday morn- 
ing for their especial benefit, he allowed it to be understood that 
this was by no means a favorite service with him. Service on 
Saints’ days he cared little about also, and he immediately dis- 
pensed with the brief church service which Mr. Farson had insti- 
tuted, just before the opening of the regular work of the Sunday 
School, and went back to the short prayer (extemporaneous), 
shorter address, and single hymn, which the long-time Sunday 
School superintendent, Mr. Alfred Gorton, a clever young man 
with a strong leaning toward evangelistic work and the life of 
a “semi-religious,” had made use of for so many years. He 
himself was seldom seen in the Sunday School after the first 
two or three Sundays of his service at St. Jude’s, which was just 
as the superintendent liked it. In the opinion of Mr. Gorton, 
the proper and only legitimate function of the rector in connec- 
tion with the Sunday School, consisted of paying it brief and 
admiring visits now and again. All else should be left to the 
superintendent. With these ideas, the Rev. Mr. Granely seemed 


to be in thorough sympathy—at least for several months after 


commencing work at St. Jude’s. 

As a final reason for his immediate popularity, let it be 
explained that the Rev. Mr. Granely was extremely politic, if not 
diplomatic in his methods. Obeying St. Paul’s injunctions to 
the letter, he was “all things to all men” in very literalness. He 
called upon the admirers of the Rev. Mr. Farson and talked to 
them so sweetly and convincingly, that most of them came back 
to the church. He pleased the people who wanted a surpliced 
choir, by promising to work one up speedily, and placated those 
who did not care for High Church worship, by announcing that 
he would have no gledming cross carried before it, as had been 
Mr. Farson’s intention. He inaugurated a series of socials and 
receptions for the benefit of the young people, declared that he 
had no objection to their dancing in the hall above the chureh— 
the Rev. Mr. Farson had firmly refused to countenance any 
dancing in the church building—and added, in a burst of con- 
fidence to half a dozen members of the congregation, that he 
himself would foot it merrily with the young people, now and 
then, if only he knew how to dance. 

So, for a time, all went merry as the proverbial marriage 
bell, even the youthful but pertinacious Altar Guild coming to 
recognize and approve of Mr. Granely—at least tentatively and 
grudgingly—at last. The Ladies’ Aid Society, no longer St. 
Monica’s Guild to its pastor, gave him its unstinted admiration 
and respect. The Brotherhood of St. Andrew declared him to 
be a great and good man in every way, and tendered him several 
receptions. So did the young ladies of the Young Ladies’ Aid 
Society. And then 

Well, then it happened that Mr. Granely was seized by the 
influenza, and the very Sunday when he was thereby incapaci- 
tated for service by this fell disease, who should happen to call 
upon one of the St. Jude’s vestrymen, a man who had long been 
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noted for his High Church proclivities, and a warm partisan of 
the last rector, but the Rev. Mr. Farson himself. He was pass- 
ing through the city on his way to the West, he explained, and 
called for social purposes merely. Hearing that St. Jude’s was 
temporarily without the ministrations of a rector, however, he 
expressed himself as very willing to hold services in his place. 
The other vestrymen were all congregated in the vestry, two min- 
utes before service-time, with the congregation assembled in the 
church, and not even a reader to take charge of the service, when 
their colleague appeared with Mr. Farson. They were not in a 
position, therefore, to decline his disinterested offer of service 
gracefully, especially as no charge or accusation other than a 
protest against his ritualistic ideas, had ever been made concern- 
ing him. Several of them, also, liked Mr. Farson very well, 
personally, and saw no harm in allowing him to take chores of 
the services again, just for once. 

So Mr. Farson officiated at both tle morning and evening 
services that Sunday, and also visited the Sunday School, in 
which he had always taken a special interest, in the afternoon. 
And thereby came much mischief into being. 

Mr. Granely, upon one of his occasional visits of inspection 
and congratulation to the Sunday School, had the Sunday before 
suggested the naming instead of numbering of the different 
classes. The teachers and scholars had been given a week in 
which to think and decide upon the names of their respective 
groups. When Mr. Farson appeared, the idea of asking him to 
help them in this particular, popped, like an inspiration, into the 
heads of several teachers who admired and liked him. » 

“We can’t think of’a single appropriate name for our class,” 
said one of these teachers, when Mr. Farson drew near to shake 
hands with her and her pupils; “won’t you make a suggestion im 
our behalf?” 

“Oertainly,” answered Mr. Farson, naturally pleased at her 
request, and good-naturedly willing to oblige her. “How would 
it do to name your class after Saint Agatha, whose day the 
Church will observe this week?” 

“Will you name my class for me, too?’ queried another 
young girl, who, while she did not especially admire Mr. Farson, 
was very fond of the young woman who had first thought of ask- 
ing his aid. 

Again Mr. Farson was delighted to be of assistance. Sheep- 
like, nearly all the teachers, men and women, of the Sunday 
School followed the example thus set. When Mr. Farson left 
the Sunday School, after making a stirring address to the chil- 
dren, he had. assisted in the naming of every class which it con- 
tained, and the infant class had even been named in his honor— 
after the name of his patron saint, as he steadfastly refused to. 
have it called more directly after him. 


Next day, the Ladies’ Aid Society, and ‘he Young Ladies’ 
Aid Society, held an all-day session in the hall above the Church. 
The Brotherhood of St. Andrew was to hold a meeting that 
evening. Nobody knew just how it happened, but some of the- 
ladies of both societies remained at the hall much longer than 
usual, even taking supper there as well as lunch, and they were 
still in the small room at the end of the hall when the Brotherhood. 
members entered it, accompanied by Mr. Farson, who had origin- 
ally organized it, and who was to be their guest that evening. 
An informal reception to this individual followed, and the presi- 
dent of the Altar Guild which he had also organized, presented 
him with the firstfruits of the guild’s united labor—a handsome: 
stole. Mr. Farson departed next morning with a heart greatly 
lightened and cheered by these unmistakable evidences of the 
good will and affection of his former parishioners, after all. © 
Then it was Mr. Granely’s turn. 


All these doings and proceedings, magnified as such things 
always are in the telling, had been regularly and assiduously 
carried to the invalided rector of the parish, by the parish gos-. 
sips, conscious and unintentional.. There are gossips of both 
kinds in every parish, and St. Jude’s was no exception to this. 
general rule. Mr. Granely, being a man of exceedingly quick 
temper, sensitive organism, and a fair idea of his own import- 
ance, fairly raged and fumed at hearing of all that had hap- 
pened. It was Friday night before he was able to leave his. 
room. The regular weekly Teachers’ Meeting occurred that 
evening, and he determined to be present. He was present, and 
he scolded the teachers there assembled so roundly for “allowing 
a man with no connection with the church whatever, and who 
had left it under a cloud, to take the place and assume the pre- 
rogatives of the rector,” that they, in turn, became bitterly indig- 
nant. When one of Mr. Farson’s admirers defiantly stated that 
Mr. Farson’s assistance had nat been voluntary, but that prac- 
tically all of the teachers had requested him to aid them in this. 
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manner, his wrath and indignation knew no bounds. Poor Mr. 
Granely had never learned to control his temper fully, and the 
provocation offered him was by no means small, at least in his 
own estimation. More than half the teachers left the vestry- 
room where the meeting was held, before he could calm himself 
sufficiently to speak with any degree of reasonableness. Con- 
siderably more than half resigned before the following Sunday, 
and the proportion of teachers to scholars was something like one 
to twenty. Again Mr. Granely lost his temper, and rated both 
pupils and superintendent about the affair of the previous Sun- 
day, the one for submitting to, and the other for allowing, Mr. 
Farson’s assistance; he also blamed the vestrymen exceedingly 
for allowing such things to come to pass in his absence. And 
once more the inevitable happened. St. Jude’s was once more 
a house divided against itself. 

When Mrs, Goings, a quiet little member of the “few and 
faithful” division of the congregation, entered the parlor where 
the Ladies’ Aid Society was holding a business meeting upon 
the afternoon of the Wednesday following, Mrs. Drewly looked 
up and addressed her. 


_ “There’s no use talking; he must go,” said that lady, who 
was as autocratic and self-opinioned as she was dignified and 
kindly. 
“Who must?” queried Mrs. Goings, quite in the dark as to 
the subject of the conversation which had preceded her entrance. 

“Mr. Granely,” responded Mrs. Drewly, with decision. “My 

husband is.a vestryman, as you know, and he says that nearly 
all the members of the vestry are against him now. And we’ve 
been talking it over this afternoon, before you came in, and 
we've about decided on his removal too.” 
_ Mrs. Drewly meant that she herself had been talking to this 
effect, and the other ladies had been listening to her meekly, but 
it all amounted to the same thing in the end. What Mrs. 
Drewly said, the other ladies usually subscribed to in a body, 
without hesitation, or with only murmured regrets. And Mr. 
Granely’s doom was sealed, as Mrs. Goings very well knew. But, 
being a keen lover of justice, and seeing no particular reason 
why the rector’s foolish burst of temper should condemn him so 
utterly, she resolved to join the ranks of the fighters, for once at 
least, and help him out if she could. She therefore expressed 
her determination to prevent his removal if possible, and, a 
small percentage of those present siding with her weakly, the 
meeting broke up in disorder, and after much acrimonious dis- 
cussion on the part of both sides. 

After that, Mr. Granely’s lot in life was by no means a 
pleasant one. His friends and adherents showered attentions 
upon him, it is true, tendered him innumerable socials and 
receptions, both at private houses and in the church hall, and 
invited, nay, pressed, him to make innumerable pastoral speeches 
And addresses. But to shake hands with a small number of peo- 
ple over and over again, loses its attractiveness after a little 
while, no matter how cordial the hand-pressings thereby made 
possible; and even unlimited supplies of chicken salad, assorted 
cakes, sandwiches, ice cream, and hot coffee, will not cure a man 
of a bad heart-ache, while it is very hard indeed to make con- 
tinual speeches and still avoid the one subject nearest one’s 
heart. For Mr. Granely, while deeply regretting the unreason- 

: ing anger into which he had been betrayed, was quite at a loss to 
understand or fathom the cause of his sudden lack of popularity. 
His evident feeling of indignation and wounded pride, with its 
chilling effect upon his usually cordial and breezy manner, 

_ estranged still others from him, and every day he seemed to lose 

“some additional friend or adherent. Under the strain and stress 

of these trials and tribulations, he lost his appetite and his 
cheerfulness also; he grew bitter and sarcastic from day to day, 
addressed “my hearers” instead of “my people;” “my friends,” 
or “my beloved,” during the course of his sermons, and by and by 
began to refuse to recognize his disaffected parishioners when he 
met them on the street. He was very young, was Mr. Granely, 
and this was but his manner of yielding to the sore feeling of 
heart-ache and of disappointment which possessed him and made 
him suffer. He had one consolation, one brightness left him in 
life, as will be seen later. | 

4 Four weeks after Mr. Farson’s visit, more than four months 
before the year for which Mr. Granely had been engaged would 

expire, the members of the vestry, in secret session assembled, 
decided to invite him to resign, offering to pay him half salary 
for the remaining months of his year if he would consent to do 

Boe 22 i 

“Guess that will fetch him quick enough,” remarked Mr. 

Drewly, who was considered an especially astute and far-seeing 

business man, to the wife of his bosom. Mrs. Drewly assented 
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carelessly, feeling perfectly sure that her husband was quite cor- 
rect in his surmises. But, to the surprise of all concerned, Mr. 
Drewly was altogether wrong. Mr. Granely came of fighting’ 
stock, and he rather pugnaciously declared that nothing short 
of the Bishop’s express command would remove him from St. 
Jude’s just so long as a single day of his year remained. He 
had done nothing to merit peremptory and degrading dismissal, 
he declared, nor would he submit to it. If they had charges to 
lay before the Bishop, let them prefer them. He had given his 
ultimatum and he would stick to it. 

And stick to it he did, in spite of the slow torture which 
was henceforth his, going so far as to refuse two advantageous 
calls which came to him, partly because he feared the St. Jude’s 
vestrymen might have been partially responsible for their reach- 
ing him at this particular time, and partly because he would not 
quit his post until his fullest time within it had expired. And, 
when this period had actually come to pass, he treated all the 
St. Jude’s parishioners to a great and genuine surprise. 

The attempt at organizing a surpliced choir had once more 
come to naught, long ago, and congregational singing had pre- 
vailed for some time. The Wednesday before Mr. Granely was 
to leave, however, Mrs. Drewly invited the members of the 
Young Ladies’ Aid Society to an informal tea at her house, and 
there began to talk up plans for the re-establishment of the old 
mixed choir. 

“You'll be our leading soprano again, of course,” she smiled, 
addressing the young woman who had always led the choir in the 
old days, before the advent of either Mr. Farson or his successor. 
That young woman smiled back quietly, but with the air of one 
who has an astonishing sensation to spring. 

“T shall not be here after next Sunday, Mrs. Drewly,” she 
remarked, gently, “for I am going away before then. I shall be 
married to Mr. Granely next Monday, and we shall leave for the 
West, where he has a parish, that afternoon.” 

The young lady had always been a favorite with all the 
church people—possessing the enviable reputation of having 
gone through seventeen church quarrels and made no enemies— 
and all sorts of receptions and festivities were immediately 
planned to do her honor. But one and all the Granelys refused, 
she sweeetly, he with a haughty and freezing dignity; and thus 
was Mr. Granely’s sore heart something comforted by the knowl- 
edge that he was taking leave of St. Jude’s parish enfolded in an 
atmosphere of regretful distinctiveness, and sincere, if borrowed 
and super-induced, good feeling and affection, after all. 


LHE-LESSON OF THE IVY; 


Where a building, carved with master hand, 
Rose in grandeur, grew the ivy green, 
Twined about the stones the plant was seen, 

Fairer than designs the artists planned. 
Nature gave to Art a beauty rare, 

Till the structure seemed beyond compare. 


Frail the ivy seemed, yet stronger grew ; 
Through the cracks it slowly forced its way, 
Loosened stones by pressure, till one day 

Came the builder. All the harm he knew 
That the plant was working, soon a stone, 
Falling down by ivy freedalone 


Would the building mar. The vine he tore i 
From its shelter, that no further harm ’ 
Might be wrought; and yet a wondrous charm 

Faded with the ivy, nevermore 
Proudly to adorn the structure great, 

Crushed and broken by a cruel fate. 


What may seem so frail is often strong. 
Evil may be scarcely understood, 
Till its power overcomes the good. 
Right may rise in strength to conquer wrong ; 
Working like the graceful vine, at length, 
Patience shall attain prevailing strength. 
MarrHa A, KIDDER. 


PREACHING AND WORSHIPPING. 


Tue Methodist Times complains that “a great dignitary of the 
Establishment made the indescribably stupid remark that people go 
to church not to hear sermons, but to worship.” It goes on to ob- 
serve that “preaching is of the very essence of worship.” Here we 
have an instance of the common mistake of confusing means with 
ends. Man’s chief end is to glorify God, but that is not done by 
“sitting under” a preacher. .On the other hand, there is some point 
in what follows: “We often hear thoughtless persons say that what 
we want is the ‘simple Gospel.’ That is perfectly true, if by the 
word ‘simple’ they mean pure and unadulterated Gospel, but if by 
‘simple’ they mean elementary and superficial, they talk absolute 
nonsense.” —Church Bells. 
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THE PASSING OF THE LION. 
A MODERN TALE. 
By Frorwa A. C. Orr. 


pes in the jungle the noonday glare of the sun is filtered 
by the dense undergrowth, and falls in broken and fitful 
flashes on the moist earth. A brooding silence reigns save for 
the lazy hum of insects. The place reminds one of those far 
Southern homes, close sheltered from the heat, in whose twilight 
recesses graceful women recline amid drowsy snatches of con- 
versation. 

But see! the reeds quiver, and the spongy moss gives to the 
stealthy tread of some wary animal. A beautiful lioness comes 
forth from the shadow, and pauses with alert and questioning 
gaze. She snuffs the air with a gesture of disdain, and says, 
with a slight grinding of her gleaming ivory tusks, “’Twas a 
maxim of that antiquated beast, the lion, that a Lioness never 
was and never could be on time.” 

If your ear is trained to catch the hidden meaning of voice- 
less words as they fall from the jaws of beasts, you will know 
that the superb queen of the forest used the words just as I have 
written them, lion with a little 1, and Lioness with a capital. 

Crouching upon her haunches and impatiently tapping the 
soft earth with the end of her magnificent tail, she waited, with 
an unconcealed irritation for her clubmates to appear. 

The jungle soon became alive with the tawny beasts. Glints 


of sunshine shone upon their jeweled eyes, as they pressed for- 


ward from all sides, and the thick air muttered with their low 
growls, tuned to the latest fashionable key. 

It was the afternoon for the assemblage of the “Society for 
the Greatest Development of the Lioness,” and the members 
with a few exceptions were all present: from a half to three 
quarters of an hour after the appointed time for meeting! 

The Society was called to order by Superba, the first Lioness 
upon the scene. After subdued growls, lashing of tails, and 
dangerous flashings from jeweled eyes, as some crowded too near 
those who considered themselves of a higher caste, the associa- 
tion came to tolerable order, and the secretary read the minutes 
of the previous meeting. 

The usual routine business having been transacted, Superba 
announced that the meeting was open to members for the dis- 
cussion of any important question. 

A well-groomed Lioness, whose general appearance indicated 
that the intelligent and fostering care of The Lioness was her 
chief occupation, here sought recognition from the chair, and 
having obtained it, submitted the following question for dis- 
cussion: 

“It has come to pass that the Lioness has striven for and 
obtained the Higher Development, which means that she is 
emancipated from many irksome tasks which once were hers. 
For instance, she has no more to roam the forest in search of 
food, having subjugated the Jackal and compelled him to per- 
form this menial task. Having discovered that the juice of 
certain plants contains more and better nourishment than the 
fluid erstwhile supplied by nature, she leaves the feeding of her 
young to properly qualified Leopard nurses. She is free then to 
form clubs for the discussion of vital questions of the hour, and 
to give to her person the careful grooming and attention that is 
her Right, and to mind the training which is so essential to the 
Highest Development. 

“The lion, once king of beasts, has long since been deposed 
and distanced in the struggle for the Highest Development. 

“Time was when his roar made the forest tremble; time was 
when he was a grand statesman and judge, ruling wisely and 
well; time was when his mate looked up to him as her god, and 
glorified in his tyrannical but loving rule. 

“Those days have passed, and the lion has become a pusil- 
lanimous beast upon the face of the earth, suffered to exist only 
because he is the companion of the Lioness, and must, by some 
baffling law of nature, still be the father of cubs! 

“Just here, a word about cubs. Although male and female 
eubs have the same food (albuminized juice of bamboo) and the 
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-same careful attention from trained nurses, there is early 


noticed a decided change in their development. The female cubs 
grow vigorously in mind and body, as if from the very beginning 
they realize that they must attain the Highest Development. ~ 
Not so with the male cubs. They are weak-willed and silly, 
timid and self-depreciating, prone to rely upon the more abun- 
dant strength of their sisters. The situation grows worse with 
each succeeding generation of cubs, and the question I want you 
to discuss to-day is, What is the reason for this slow but sure 
decadence in the males of our race?” 

Many were the speeches made on this vital question, and the 
discussion was long and violent. At last arose a very old and 
venerable Lioness. She was not regarded as of much force in 
the Society for the Highest Development of the Lioness, mainly 
because she had often said she could not make a speech. But she 
was respected and admired, for one reason because she was 
always willing to help those who went to her in trouble. And 
then her male cubs were the only ones in the entire jungle who 
were anything like the lions of ancient fable. 

“Madame President,” said Regina, for this was the name of 
the old Lioness, “I would like to make a few remarks upon this 
vital question.” 

Instantly everybody became quiet and intense curiosity was 
depicted upon every countenance. When one of these studiously 
quiet individuals does take occasion to speak, she is listened to, 
for she generally has something to say. 

“Tt seems to me,” continued Regina, “that the reason for 
the ‘Passing of the Lion’ is traceable to two causes. In this 
society, the far-reaching effect of pre-natal conditions of mind 
has often been discussed, and we are all pretty well convinced 
that to these effects are directly traceable otherwise unexplain- 
able phenomena. 

“Tn olden times the mind of the Lioness was filled to over- 
flowing with the image of her mate. His wars, his statesman- 
ship, his triumphs, his comfort, and his mighty, masterful love, 
were as the breath of life to her. Naturally this unselfish 
absorption of mind had its effect on unborn cubs, and they came 
into the world impressed with the virility of the lion. 

“But now the mind of the Lioness is filled with a picture of 
Herself. Her one absorbing passion is the Highest Develop- 
ment of that Self. She sees in each Female cub a Personality 
to be Developed. Would not the females of a race materially 
advance under such conditions, while the males would deteri- 
orate in a corresponding ratio? This is one, and the prime 
cause of the ‘Passing of the Lion.” , 

“There exists another cause for the passing of the Lion—and 
it is this: In the strife for the higher education of the Lioness 
the lower education of the lion is overlooked. By the lower 
education of the lion I mean that home education of the male 
which grounds him in all that is chivalrous towards the female; 
that tender solicitude of the stronger for the weaker. Nowa- 
days the Lioness has no time to painstakingly teach the male 
cubs what chivalry is, nor time to exact the small courtesies 
which in the end go to the making of a true lion. She is too 
much occupied with the Highest Development of Herself, and 
too much rushed attending meetings to find out what other Lion- 
esses have to say on the subject He 

But here the meeting eame to a roaring end, for it is the 
mission of the Lioness when she attends a female club meeting 
to hear only words of praise for the Lioness, and to persistently 
turn a deaf ear to one who would speak otherwise. 


LIFE AND STRENGTH. 


By tue Rev. Cyrus MENDENHALL. 


LOVE to think of religion (I mean the Christian religion) 

as full of vigor and power. Whatever else may be included, 
these two elements are surely found in any system of worth, 
work, or worship. I suppose to some, religion is ecclesiasticism, - 
belief, or certain acts in an exclusive sense, as telling beads, say- 
ing prayers, reading the Bible, attending church. 

Of course this is all religious, if an inspiration to good 
living comes of it. Religion is larger, more comprehensive, than 
one view can give us. It is inclusive; hence, any good deed may 
be religious. It is a life and power, quickening and strengthen- 
ing all noble activities and useful doings, however commonplace. 
A spirit, not a letter; a substance, not a shadow. 

To be religious, then, is to be very much alive, and is to find 
the source of strength. One is only fully alive when one’s 
organs are in health, and are performing their functions. 

The religious tendency is a natural one. God put it in us, 
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along with what goes to make us human. To whatever extent 
our irreligion goes, to that extent we are dead. Too often 
religion is taken as a synonym for weakness and death, desirable 
for old age, for consumptives, for the dying, for the next life 
rather than this. ; 

But in truth, it is the enlargement of life, the secret of 
strength, and the need of men and women in the toil and struggle 
of the present. J wish the non-religious, and the religious as 
well, would really see how strong, practical, helpful, and health- 
ful, Christ’s religion is. Somewhere it is written of an old 
pagan, who, when asked by the Crusaders if he wished to go to 
Paradise, said, “And do you know who those are that go there? 
Old priests, old cripples, old and aged men who lie day and night 

before the altar, sick and miserable, shivering, half-naked, half- 
fed; dead already before they die. These are they who go to 
Paradise! I do not desire to go with them; but to hell I would 

' gladly go; for here go the clerks, the fair knights slain in battle, 
the brave sergeants-at-arms, the men of noble lineage, and with 
these I would gladly go!” 

f course there is a place in our philosophies for weakness, 
for sickness, for all. But sometimes our interpretations are 
one-sided, our views false in perspective. Religion isn’t wholly 
repressive, wholly speculative, or at all impractical. It is a 
verity, a necessity, not less of life, but more, was the word of the 

- Master; for “I come that they might have life, and that they 
might have it more abundantly.” 

Couple this with St. Paul’s affirmation, and you get at least 

a glimpse of its larger and greater glory, its richness, and its 
fulness; for He said, “All things are yours, whether Paul, or 
Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, or things 
present, or things to come; all are yours, and ye are Christ’s, and 
Christ is God’s.” 

Even some things we had not counted on may be figured 
on the right side of the problem. Things beautiful, pleasant, 
pleasurable, are not shut out. Something of this, Browning 
teaches us: 


“ Let us not always say, 

Spite of this fiesh to-day; 
Strove, made head, gained 
Ground upon the whole ! 

As the bird wings and sings, 

Let us cry all good things 
Are ours, nor soul helps flesh 
More now, than flesh helps soul.” 


Religion restrains; love restrains; but that isn’t all of it. 
It has its negations, but it has more than negations. There are 
“must nots,” to be sure; but how sparing Jesus was in “shall 
nots” and negations! He affirmed, rather than denied; was 
constructive, not destructive; came to fulfil, not destroy. Life 
- is His theme, not death. 

Religion enlarges life, in that it goes out of itself to others. 
It finds brothers and neighbors. It calls none unclean. Its 
heart horizon is extended. ‘It links us with our fellows, and thus 
with God, and thus allied strength cometh. Life is so much, 
and means so much, that we need to pray, as St. Paul did, for 
ourselves and for others, “I bow my knees unto the Father, that 
I may be strengthened with power unto the end that ye may be 
strong!” Seeing its grandeur, its scope, its opportunities, we 
need power, impulse, energy, force. 

Give us, dear Father, more of life and strength, here and 
now and beyond, and endless life and infinite progress! 


CROCHETED TOILET-SHOE. 


OR an inyalid or an elderly lady’s use these shoes are much more 

comfortable than slippers, as they keep the ankles warm. 

Use Germantown wool, black or whatever color is preferred, and 
a medium bone hook. Make a chain of twelve stitches, miss one stitch 
and work back on the next five with one se in each, three se in the 
sixth, and five sc in the remaining five stitches. Work one ch at the 
end and turn. 
_ Second Row:—One sc in the back loop of each stitch in the 
previous row. One ch, turn. 
; Third Row :—Work one sc in the back of next six stitches, three 
se in the seventh and six in the next six. , Continue in this way, 
increasing by working three stitches in the center one of every other 
row, until the work reaches the ankle. If this increases too fast for 
a foot with a low instep, work two rows plain between, thus increas- 
ing only in every row. 

Crochet to the center of the last row necessary to bring the work 
5 60 the ankle and then make a chain of sixteen stitches, as from this 

‘point one-half of the shoe is worked at a time and afterward joined 


at the back. 


_ Work back and forth on these rows until the strip is long enough 
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to reach to the heel, then break the wool and commence at the bottom 
edge on the opposite side of the front. Crochet to the center where 
the extra stitches were added on the other side and make a chain of 
sixteen stitches as before. Work back and forth on this strip until 
it contains as many ridges as the first side, then join at the heel. 
Cork soles covered on the bottom with leather (not enameled cloth) 
and bound on the edges can be purchased for fifteen cents per pair. 
The lambs’ wool soles are suitable, but for some persons are uncom- 
fortably warm. Sew the shoe to the sole with close overhand stitches, 
and finish the top with a little strip of fur. Fasten on each side of 
the front opening, two on each side, four large metal eyes, such as 
come on cards with hooks; lace a narrow ribbon in them and tie in a 
bow at the top. 


A loop border of orange wool is a pretty finish for a black shoe. 
Crochet a chain of seven stitches and work back on this with seven 
sc; make one ch at end; then for next row insert the hook in the first 
stitch, wind the wool over the hook and over the finger tip five times, 
then draw the hook with the end of the loops through the stitch, 
fasten with an sc and remove loops from the finger. Work an se in 
next stitch, then another loop stitch. Alternate across. Work the 
next row plain, the following one loops as described and repeat these 
rows until a border of sufficient length is worked. When finished, 
sew it to the top of the shoe. Finish with a bow of orange ribbon. 


J.C.F. 


THE CARE AND CLEANING OF VALUABLE 
LACES, 


ACE is so fashionable this year, so much more so than it has 
[. been, that everybody ought to know how to look after it, and the 

care required is by no means so easy a task as it might be supposed. 
To begin with, the look of age adds greatly to its beauty, but beyond 
a certain point lace can look too yellow, and also can look not only 
old, but dirty, and care must be taken to avoid this. It is thought 
that blue tissue-paper keeps it from turning, and the most valuable 
lace is always laid away in blue paper. 

Valuable lace cannot be intrusted to anyone. The wamon who has 
to clean it must have learned how to clean Jace, and also how to make 
lace, for again and again a stitch or two will be dropped or broken, 
and the pattern must be made perfect. This can only be done by the 
most skilled fingers. The cleaning of lace is a long process, and even 
the lace barbes and the lace bows now commonly worn have to go 
through a long performance before they are made possible. And old- 
fashioned receipt for cleaning lace (a very good one, too) comes from 
England. The directions read that a good lather of soap should be 
made, in which the lace shall be put and left to stand for a short 
time; then put the lace into a second water and allow it to stand, and 
so on, until all traces of the soap are removed and the water is abso- 
lutely clean once more. The lace is then taken and pressed between 
the hands—never rubbed or squeezed. After this it is put in flannel, 
and the flannel squeezed together hard with the palms of the hands. 
The lace is then stretched on another flannel cloth and put to dry in 
the sun, great care being taken that the edges are all pulled out, so 
that each little loop shows to the best advantage. It is easily seen 
that such a process will take a long time, but all these efforts are well 
worth while, for the lace looks like new if it is thoroughly well done. 

Laces should not be left to lie loose in a drawer among ribbons. 
and the hundred and one odds and ends, but every woman, and every 
child too, should have a box where all her bits of lace should be 
placed. There should be several layers of blue tissue-paper in which 
the lace should be carefully rolled. There should be, too, some deli- 
cate sachet-powder put into the box; if possible, a bit of the scented 
flannel that the Parisian dressmakers use so much. This flannel, as 
is well known, retains its perfume longer than anything else, but it 
is so very expensive that it is beyond the reach of most people, so it 
is well to have sachet that can be renewed. For this purpose nothing 


.is better than equal parts of heliotrope or violet with orris root. 


This can be put in a sachet bag underneath two or three layers of 
tissue-paper, so that no foreign substance shall come near the lace 
itself. 

Lace should never be put away folded, but should be rolled on 
rolls of blue tissue-paper—Harper’s Bazaar. 


SOLITUDE. 


Tue need of solitude is beginning to be recognized by those who 
note the frightful waste of force that results from incessant com- 
panionship, and wise was the woman who, when addressing a grad- 
uating class of girls lately, recommended that each of the young 
women who pursued the calling of teacher should have a room to 
herself. All women and girls—and for that matter men also—who 
are engaged in occupations that tax the mental powers, should be 
able to command solitude and quiet for the leisure hours, and herein 
lies a sharp contrast between the possibilities of the comfortably 
circumstanced and the rich, on one side, and the poor on the other— 
the attainment of privacy. To shut not only the world, but one’s 
friends and one’s family, out for a time every day, is to save much 
foolish wear and tear of the nervous system, and to stave off growing 
old.—Philadelphia Ledger. 
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Church Calendar. 
pr 
June 1—Irvriday. Fast (White). 


2—Saturday (Red at Evensong). 
“« 3—Whitsunday (Red). 

« 4—wWhitsun Monday (Red). 

“ 5—Whitsun Tyesday (Red). 


“« 6—Wednesdty. Ember Day (Red). Fast. 

“ 8—Friday. Ember Day (Red). Fast. 

“ 9—Saturday. Ember Day (Red). Fast. 
(White at Evensong). 

“ 10—Trinity Sunday (Whit-*. (Red at 
Bvensong). 

“ 11—Monday. St. Barnabas, Apostle (Red). 


12—Tuesday (Green). 

“ 15—Friday. Fast. 

17—Ast Sunday after Trinity (Green). 

« 22—Friday. Fast. 

23—Saturday (White at Evensong). 

“ 24—Nativity St. John Baptist. 2nd Sunday 
after Trinity (White). 

“* 25—Monday (Green). 

28—Thursday (Red at Evensong). 

29—Friday. St. Peter, Apostle (Red). Fast. 

““ 30—Saturday (Green), 


Personal Mention. 


THe Ven. T. H. Vituiprs APPLEBy, Arch- 
deacon of Duluth, has been appointed by the 
Bishop of Duluth, General Superintendent of 
Indian Missions. His address is now 1217 East 
2nd Street, Duluth, Minn. 


THE Rev. Wm. A. Barr has resigned the rec- 
torship of Monumental Church, Richmond, and 


accepted a call to St. Luke’s, Norfolk, Va. 


Tun Rey. M. B. Bunnurt, Forestport, N. Y., 
has received a unanimous call to the rectorship 
of Grace Church, Mohawk, N. Y. 


Tun Rey. W. R. Breed and family, of Quincy, 
Mass., will sail for Europe June 16th, on the 
Steamer Campania. Mr. Breed has received a 
eall to the rectorship of St. James’ Church, Lan- 
easter, Pa. 


Tup Rev. W. H. CampBripen, of Westborough, 
Mass., has gone to Europe for two months. 


THp address of the Rey. Wm. W. FLEprwoop, 
of the Church of the Transfiguration, Chicago, is 
3614 Calumet Ave. 


Tue Rey. THOMAS J. GARLAND, of South 
Lorain, Ohio, has been appointed to the charge 
of St. Paul’s mission, Bristol, Pa. 


TuHp address of the Rey. B. T. Haty is “Red 
Gables,” Fishkill-on-Hudson, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


THp Rey. FRANCIS J. Hau, D.D., of Chicago, 
should be addressed during the summer at 312 
Prospect St., Ashtabula Ohio, until Sept. 15th. 


Tun Rev. N. B. Harris has changed his ad- 
dress from Hammond, Louisiana, to 2103 Chest- 
nut St., New Orleans, La. 


THe address of the Rey. Custus P. Jonus has 
not. been changed, but is as before at 1211 W. 
Lanvale St., Baltimore, Md. 


Tuo address of the Rev. C. W. LerriNGweELL, 
D.D., from June 15th to August 19th, will be 
“Old Mission, Michigan. 


Tub Rey. J. V. Lewis, D.D., has changed his 
-address from Verbank, N. Y., to Point Pleasant, 
-New Jersey. 


TuHw address of the Rev. W. M. Perris, D.D., 
‘is changed from Chattanooga, Tenn., to 1519 O 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Tur Rey. G. W. PHILLIPS has resigned his 
position as assistant of St. Paul’s Church, New 
Haven, Conn. 


Tun Rey. L. W. SuHBy has assumed the duties 
of assistant to the Rey. A. W. Arundel, D.D., of 
Trinity Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Tun Rev. Hupson Sruck has declined a call 
to Grace Church, Oak Park, Ill. 


Tur Rey. L. L. Swan is rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Wellington, Kan. 


Tur Rey. H. E. THOMPSON has resigned the 
rectorship of Emmanuel Church, Allegheny, Pa., 
to take charge of St. Peter’s Church, Freehold, 
Nees 3 

Tup vestry of Christ Church Parish, Lancas- 
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ter, Va., has extended a, call to the Rev. A. R. 
WALKER. 


THe Rey. H. W. Watts, of Christ Church, 
Waltham, Mass., has received a call to the rec- 
torship of St. Andrew’s Church, Wilmington, 
Del., and accepted the call. He will begin at his 
new cure, Oct. 1st. 


TH address of the Rev. W. D. WILLIAMS, 
D.D., has been changed to 549 W. 156th St., New 
York City, (Nike 


ORDINATIONS. 
* DEACONS. 


MicuiGan Crry.—On Trinity Sunday, at the 
Cathedral, ADDISON A. Hwina and CLARENCE 
ALBERT THOMAS, by the Bishop of the Diocese. 
Mr. Ewing is a graduate of Amherst College, 
and Mr. Thomas of the Seabury Divinity School. 

New Yorx.—By the Bishop of New York, in 
the crypt of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, on Trinity Sunday, 1900. 

Deacons: ANSON STOKES PHELPS, JR., RAN- 
som M. CHurRCH, HEpwarp SLATER DUNLAP, 
Hompr FRANCIS TayLor, and SYDNBY ROBHRT 
Cross, of New York; LEOPOLD KNOLL, JR., Dio- 
cese of Fond du Lac; and Isaac YOHANNON, Mis- 
sionary District of North Dakota. In St. An- 
drew’s, Yonkers, June 11, CHAas. H. ASHMBAD. 

Priesthood: The Rev. Messrs. R. M. BINDmER, 
F. S. Smiruers, JR., S. H. Jopn, W. J. EHRHARD, 
Cc. J. LruncGREN, P. N. Kerripen, G. F. LAne- 
DON, and SAMUEL TYLmR. 


DEPOSITION. 


CINCINNATI, O., May 31, 1900. 

I hereby notify you that, acting in the fear 
of God and in conformity with the provisions of 
Title II., Canon 5, See. 1, of the General Digest, 
I did, on May 13th, 1900, in Calvary Church, 
Cincinnati, and in the presence of the Rev. R. R. 
Graham, and the Rey. H. F. Small, Presbyters, 
depose the Rev. EH. Howarp GILKbY (Deacon) 
from the Ministry of this Church; and did so 
pronounce and record. 

And I further certify that the said Rey. E. 
Howard Gilkey (Deacon)-was not amenable for 
any canonical offence and that his renunciation 
of the Ministry was not occasioned by any fore- 
going misconduct or irregularity, but was volun- 
tary and for causes assigned and known which 
do not affect his moral character. 

BoyD VINCENT, 
Bishop Coadjutor of Southern Qhio. 


DIED, 
HIBBARD.—Hntered into life eternal, at’ La 
Porte, Indiana,-on June 6th, 1900, RacHEr, 


NAOMI HIBBarD, in her 65th year. Interment at 
Pompey, N. Y. 

Lockwoop.—In Buffalo, N. Y., on the morn- 
ing of Whitsunday, June 3d, 1900, MArton Doon 
LoOBDELL, wife of Thomas Brown Lockwoop, and 
daughter of Julia G. and the late Rey. Francis 
Lobdell, aged 23 years. ; 

Grant unto her, O Lord, eternal rest, and let 
light perpetual shine upon her. May she rest in 


peace. Amen. 
Parkur.—At Cambridge, Mass., WILLIAM 
THORNTON PARKER, JR., son of W. Thornton 


Parker, M.D., of Westboro’, Mass., and grandson 
of the late John B. Stebbins, sometime senior 
warden of Christ Church, Springfield, aged 24 
years. Interment was at Springfield. 

“Grant to him, O Lord, eternal rest; and let 
light perpetual shine upon him.” 


TRINITY COLLEGE, 


Hartford, Conn., June 1, 1900. 
Examinations for admission to the Freshman 
Class will be held at the office of J. H. S. Quick, 
Esq., 95 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill., Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday, June 21st, 22nd, and 23d. 
Gno. WILLIAMSON SMITH, 
President. 


FOR SALE. 


Warren Corded Silk Stole; Embroidered (gold 
thread) Consecration Crosses; never worn—not 
needed, Will be sold for $5.00 cash. 

Rey. A. CorBErt, 
St. Pauls Rectory, St. Clair, Mich. 


COMMUNION WAFERS 20 cts. per hundred; 
Priests’ 1 ct. each; Marked Sheets, 2 cts. - Miss 
A. G. Bloomer, 229 Railroad Ave., Mt. Vernon, 
Ne Xs aie 
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APPEALS, 


‘“TuE BiIsHOoP GILBERT MpMORIAL.” 


The committee having in charge the raising 
of funds for “The Bishop Gilbert Memorial Sus- 
tentation Fund for Seabury Divinity School’ de- 
sire to announce that contributions may now be 
sent to the Treasurer, the Rey. G. H. Ten Broeck, 
Merriam Park, St. Paul, Minn. It is hoped that 
all who were confirmed by the Bishop, as well as 
his many other friends, will accept this oppor- 
tunity to perpetuate his name and his work. The 
work of the school was close to his heart, and it 
was largely on its behalf he went Hast, where he 
contracted the fatal cold. The committee are 
striving to secure $30,000, and request that all 
remittances, small or large, be sent in at once. 

Stuart B. PuRvEs, 
THEODORE PAYNE THURSTON, 
For the General Committee. 

This appeal has my hearty approval and must 
be a great blessing to the Church now and in the 
future. H. B. WHIPPLH, 

Bishop of Minnesota. 


pe we { : 

THE DOMESTIC AND FORBIGN MISSIONARY 
Socipty, the Church Missions House, 281 
Fourth Ave., New York. Officers: RieHtT Ray. 
THomas M. Cuark, D.D., president; Ri, Rav. 
WILLIAM CROSWELL DOANE, D.D., vice-president ; 
Rey. ArrHur S. Luoyp, D.D., general secretary ; 
Rny. JosHua KimBnr, associate secretary; Mr. 
JoHN W. Woob, corresponding secretary; Rrv. 
Rogert B. KimpBur, local secretary; Mr. GroRGH 
C. THomAsS, treasurer; Mr. E. WALTER RORERTS, 
assistant treasurer. . 

This society comprehends all persons who are 
members of this Church. It is the Church’s 
established agency for the conduct of general ~ 
missionary work. At home this work is in 
seventeen missionary districts, in Porto Rico, 
and in forty-three dioceses; and includes that 
among the negroes in the South, and the In- 
dians. Abroad, the work a ee the missions 
in Africa, China, and Japan; Vae support of the 
Church in Haiti; and of the presbyter named by 
the Presiding Bishop to counsel and guide the 
workers in Mexico. The society also aids the 
work among the English-speaking people in Mex- 
ico, and transmits contributions designated for 
the other work in that country. 

The Society pays the salaries and traveling 
expenses of twenty-two missionary Bishops, and 
the Bishop of Haiti; 1,630 other missionaries 
depend in whole or in part for their support. 
upon the offerings of Church people, made 
through this Society. ‘There are many schools, 
orphanages, and hospitals at home and abroad 
which but for the support that comes through 
the Society, would of necessity be abandoned. 

The amount required to meet all appropria- 
tions for this work to the end of the fiscal year, 
September 1, 1900, is $630,000. For this sum” 
the Board of Managers must depend upon the 
voluntary offerings of the members of the 
Church. Additional workers, both men and 
women, are constantly needed to meet the in- 
creasing demands of the work (both at home 
and abroad). ; 

The Spirit of Missions is the official monthly 
magazine—$1 a year. All information possible 
concerning the Society’s work will be furnished 
on application. 

Remittances should be made to Mr. GrorGm@ 
C. THOMAS, treasurer. 

All other official communications should be 
addressed to the Board of Managers, Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Legal title (for use in making wills): THs 
DOMESTIC AND FornigN MIssioNaRyY Socinty 
OF THE PROTESTANT EPIscoPAL CHURCH IN THB 
UNITED STATES OF AMBRICA. 


WANTED. 
A CLERGYMAN having two children to be edu- 
cated seeks position as instructor in a Church 


school. PRECEPTOR, care of LIVING CHURCH, Mil- 
waukee. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

THp CHurcH ARMY Bugle Call will keep you 
informed on the Church Army and Rescue Mis- 
sion work of the Church. 50 cents a year. Box 
1599, New Haven, Conn. P 


BOOKS RECEIVED. ° 


HERBERT S. STONE & CO. 

Running the Cuban Blockade; Captain Jack ; 
The Boy Wreckers. By William O. Stod- 
dard, Author of The First Oruiser Out. 
Illustrations by F. A. Carter. ? 


{ 
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THOMAS WHITTAKER, 

The Herd Boy and His Hermit. By Charlotte 
M. Yonge, Author of Under the Storm, etc. 
With Five full-page Illustrations by W. S. 
Stacey. $1.25. 


‘ 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


Bird Studies With a Camera. With Introduc- 
tory Chapters on the Outfit and Methods of 
the Bird Photographer. By Frank M. Chap- 
man, Assistant Curator of Vertebrate Zo- 
ology in the American Museum of Natural 
History. With over one hundred illustra- 
tions from Nature, by the Author. Price, 
$1.75. 


McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO. (Through The Young 
Churchman Co.) 


The American Salad Book. By Maximilian De 


Loup. Price, $1.00. 
Dwight L. Moody. Some Impression and 
Fact. By Henry Drummond. With an in- 


troduction by Geo. Adam Smith. $1.00. 


The Living Church. 


Monsieur Beaucaire. By Booth Tarkington, 
Author of The Gentleman from Indiana. 
Price, $1.25. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. 

David and His Friends. A series of Revival 
Sermons. By Rey. Louis A. Banks, D.D., 
Pastor First M. E. Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Author of Christ and His Friends, etc. $1.50. 


JOHN ‘JOS. McVEY. 

The Bible and Its Interpreter. By Rev. P. H. 
Casey, 8S. J., Professor of Dogmatic Theol- 
ogy in Woodstock College. Paper, 25 cts. ; 
Cloth, 50 ects. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Inspiration from a Layman’s Point of View. 
An address delivered at the Church of the 
Incarnation, Brooklyn, N. Y., on April 14th, 
1900. By John Brooks Leavitt, LL.D. New 
York: Thomas Whittaker. 


Wonderland 1900. By Olin D. Wheeler. Illus- 


trated. The Region Tributary to the North- 
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ern Pacific Railway and including the Story 
of Lewis and Clark’s Great Exploration of 
the Northwest, in 1804-1806. 6 cts. 


Government of the Philippine Islands. Speech 
of Hon. John C. Spooner, of Wisconsin, in 
the Senate of the United States, May 22-24, 
1900. 


The Strike. 1899-1900. The Executive Com- 
mittee, Kansas City Typographical Union, 
No. 80. 

Annual Address. Rt. Rey. T. F. Gailor, D.D., 
Bishop of Tennessee, before the Sixty-eighth 
Annual Convention of the Diocese of Ten- 
nessee. 

History of the Choir of Trinity Church, Bris- 
tol, R. I, 1875-1900. By Rev. William R. 
Trotter, A. M. 


Twenty-Pifth Anniversary Sermon, of the Con- 

. secration of the Rt. Rev. T. U. Dudley, D.D., 
LL.D., D.C.L. Preached in Christ Church 
Cathedral, Louisville. Ky., Sunday after- 
noon, January 28, 1900. 


ALABAMA, 
R. H. Witmer, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Iliness of Bishop Wilmer. 


Ir 1s announced that the venerable Bishop 
Wilmer is very critically ill at his home near 
Mobile. It is probable that the consecration 
of Mr. Barnwell as Bishop Coadjutor will 
take place in St. Paul’s Church, Selma, not 
later than August. 


“ALBANY. 

Wma. CroswrLu Doann, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Commencement at St. Agnes’—Archdeaconry at 

Delhi. 

.TueE closing exercises of the thirtieth year 
and graduation of the twenty-ninth class of 
St. Agnes’ School took place on Tuesday, 
June 5, in the assembly room of the school 
building. In the absence of Bishop Doane, 
Governor Theodore Roosevelt presided. _ The 
Governor, the trustees of the Corning founda- 
tion, and the graduates were seated upon the 
stage at the rear of the room, which was 
banked near the edge with a great many beau- 
tiful boquets, gifts to the members of the 
class. 

After the guests and pupils were seated, 
Canon Fulcher read a cablegram from the 
Bishop, who is in England, as follows: 

“Greeting and blessing to the graduates 
and to the ladies and children of St. Agnes’ 
School, and to the trustees, the clergy, and 
the gathered friends. Cordial thanks to the 
Governor.” 

Twelve graduates were added to the num- 
ber of the alumnae. 


THE semi-annual meeting of the Arch- 
deaconry of Susquehanna was held with St. 
John’s parish, Delhi (the Rev. A. H. Brown, 
rector), on Tuesday and Wednesday, May 
15th and 16th. The meeting began with even- 
ing prayer in St. John’s Church Tuesday 
evening, at which the Rev. Dr. Shreve made 
an address on “The Mission of the Church,” 
followed by an address on “The Mission of 
the Diocese,” by the Ven. Dr. Parke. On 
Wednesday morning there was an early cele- 
bration in St. John’s chapel, the rector cele- 
brating. This was followed at 9:30 by morn- 
ing prayer; and at 10 o’clock full communion 
s@fvice in the church was celebrated by the 
Archdeacon, the Rev. Chas. Temple, of Wal- 
ton, being the preacher.. 

It was voted to accept the invitation of 
the Rev. Mr. Mead of Gilbertsville to hold the 
next autumn meeting with his parish. The 


Rey. John E. Bold, of Oneonta, leaving the 
Archdeaconry to become rector at Watervliet, 
resigned the office of secretary and treasurer, 
and the Rey. Alfred H. Brown of Delhi was 
elected in his place. The closing service was 
evening prayer Wednesday evening, which 
was attended by a large congregation. The 
Rey. Messrs. Hall and Armstrong spoke res- 
pectively on “The Mission of the Parish” and 
“The Mission of the Christian Individual,” 
and the Archdeacon made a closing speech. 


ARKANSAS, 


Wm Monrcomery Brown, D.D., Bishop. 
Altar Rail at Pine Bluff, 


A HANDSOME altar rail has been placed in 
Trinity Chureh, Pine Bluff, as a gift of the 
Young Ladies’ Guild of the parish. The rail 
is of solid brass and is said to be one of the 
handsomest in the South. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Won. F. Nicuous, D.D., Bishop. 
Resignation of Rev. D, C. Garrett—Alameda. 


Arver ten years of uninterrupted and sue- 
cessful labor on the Pacific coast, the Rev. 
D. C. Garrett has been compelled, on account 
of nervous prostration, to resign the rector- 
ship of St. Luke’s parish, San Francisco, 
which began last September. After a vaca- 
tion for recuperation, which terminated early 
in May, Mr. Garrett, not being restored to 
full vigor, felt it his duty to send in his 
resignation, the present need of the parish 
for a rector being very great. The vestry, in 
accepting the resignation with regret, passed 
resolutions of appreciation and regard, a spe- 
cial token of which was a purse of $500, in 
addition to full salary to May Ist. Mr. Gar- 


rett is now living at Lake Geneva, Wis., |, 


and expects to resume ministerial work by 
September Ist. 

A sointT conference of the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew and the Daughters of the King 
of the Diocese of California was held June 
7th at Christ Church, Alameda. The dele- 
gates, to the number of 150, assembled in the 
church at 6:45 o’clock, when devotional ser- 
vice was conducted by the Rev. Henry Lu- 
beck, D.D., of New York, at the close of which 
the rector, the Rey. Dr. Lacey, invited all to 
adjourn to the parish house for supper. 
Bishop Nichols presided, and addresses were 
made by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Kendrick, Bishop of 
New Mexico and Arizona; the Rev. Dr. Lu- 
beck, Archdeacon Emery, the Rev. Fred W. 
Clampett, and a number of laymen. 


CHICAGO, 
Wm. EB. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
CuHaAs. P. ANDERSON, Bp. Coadj. 


Waterman Hall—Missionary Progress. 


THE annual commencement of Waterman 
Hall, the Diocesan School for girls, took place 
on Wednesday, June 6th. The baccalaureate 
address was delivered by the Rey. W. C. Rich- 
ardson, rector of Trinity Church, Chicago. 
Twelve graduates received their diplomas 
from Bishop McLaren, who complimented 


them on the high standing of the class. At 
the ceremony of placing the class stone, 
Bishop Anderson made a few happy remarks 


to the graduates .The year just closed has 
been a very prosperous one for the school. 
The number of pupils has been larger than 


usual, and the trustees feel much encouraged 
by the outlook for the future. 

THe reports of the Board of Missions and 
the committee on Church Extension at the 


meeting of the annual convention deserve 
mote attention than we were able to give 
them last week. The Board of Missions has 
spent during the past year $10,000. Nearly 
one-half of this amount was used in the sup- 
port of priests in charge of missions in the 
small parishes and the growing suburbs of the 
city. The other half went to the support of 
the real missionary work of the Church— 
that is, seeking the lost and ministering to 
the very poor. The Cathedral of the Diocese 
was at the time of its erection in the center 
of the fashionable district of the West Side 
of Chicago. Within the last twenty years 
the rich have deserted this portion of the city; 
and left behind only the poor and a consider- 
able element of the vicious and criminal 
classes. While the denominations have de- 
serted the district, and their buildings have 
been turned to secular uses, the Cathedral 
stands with its cluster of buildings devoted 
to the clergy, the Sisters of St. Mary, and the 
St. Mary’s Home for Children, an ever pres- 
ent witness to the presence of Christ among 
the poor. The expense of supporting the 
noble work done by the priests in residence 
is borne principally by the Board of Missions, 
for the congregation is too poor to pay even 
the cost of heating, lighting, ete. 

The other portion of the income of the 
Board of Missions is used to pay two priests 
and a lay reader who carry on the work of the 
Church in the penal and charitable institu- 
tions of the city. Together with the women 
supported by the Woman’s Auxiliary they 
hold services and visit in the county hospital, 
the county poorhouse, the jail, the house of 
correction, the home for incurables, the home 
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for the friendless, and occasional visits to 
other homes and hospitals. Thus the Board 
endeavors to carry the gospel to the dark 
corners of the city and to the bed-ridden and 
the poor, and the great blessing the Church 
sends to these places is returned to her in the 
peace, harmony, and growth of the parishes 
and missions of the Diocese. 

The report of the committee on Church 
Extension stated that the increase in offer- 
ings over last year was about 80,000. In 
looking over the Diocese we find that this 
sum is divided among parishes and missions 
where no very great gifts have come from the 
individual, but the people generally have con- 
tributed more largely. One mission paid off 
a debt of $600 on its church, and another a 
debt of $500, another purchased a rectory, 
another only a year old, accumulated quite 
a sum for the purchase of a lot, another re- 
vived after some years of semi-stagnation and 
raised enough to support its priest and free 
the Board of Missions of a burden,and another 
spent quite a large sum in improving its prop- 
erty. Two parishes, St. Paul’s, Kankakee, 
and St. Paul’s, Chicago, have laid the founda- 
tions and erected a considerable portion of 
handsome stone churches without borrowing 
any money. Both hope to complete the build- 
ings within the current year. Grace Church, 
Oak Park, has been accumulating funds for 
continuing the work of building. The found- 
ations of the church have been laid for two 
years, and before another year is over the 
vestry hopes, to complete a large portion of 
the building. Three of the parishes of the 
Diocese with heavy debts have paid off part 
during the year, and others have spent large 
sums in improvements. 

All this is the material side of the report, 
but it indicates spiritual interest and growth. 


DALLAS. 
A. C. Garrert, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Closing of St. Mary’s College. 


Tue closing exercises of St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Dallas, was held on May 31st, when 
diplomas were granted to four young ladies. 
The commencement sermon was preached on 
the Sunday previous at the Cathedral by the 
Bishop of the Diocese. 


INDIANA, ; 
JosrPH M. Francis, D.D., Bishop. 
Bishop at Perdue University. 
THE Bishop of Indiana preached the bac- 
calaureate sermon for Perdue University, La- 


fayette, at St. John’s Church in that city on 
Sunday, June 3d. 


IOWA. 
T. N. Morrison, D.D., Bishop. 


Death of Rev. Wm. Wright. 


Tue death of the Rev. Wm. Wright, one 
of the senior clergy of the Diocese, occurred 
at his home in Denison on Tuesday, June 5th. 
Mr. Wright was rector of the parish at that 
city for 23 years, and resigned by reason of 
advanced age in 1898. He graduated at the 
Virginia Theological Seminary in 1853. In 
the same year he married Miss Rachel Smith 
of Philadelphia, and together they spent 18 
months in missionary work in Liberia. Mr. 
Smith was 76 years old. 


KANSAS. 
Ir. R. MiruspauGH, D.D., Bishop. 


Christ Hospital—Gift and Needs. 


AS PREVIOUSLY referred to, there is noth- 
ing in the line of agencies to the good work 
done under the wise management of the 
Bishop and his co-workers in their several 
spheres of labor that meets with more hearty 
commendation than the condition. of Christ 
Hospital. Located in Topeka on a valuable 
tract of land of fifteen acres, a few minutes’ 
ride from the state capital, with fine, roomy 
building, and with every comfort and’ con- 


‘yenience, with skilled physicians and kind 


and efficient nurses, it is something of which 


The Living Church. 


Kansas may well be proud. Without any debt, 
not even a floating debt to worry, with gener- 
ous gifts and offerings, with persons from all 
Christian bodies concerned, and men and wom- 
en from almost every sphere and station of life 
interested, it does seem there is great cause 
for thankfulness. The latest gift is one of a 
thousand dollars from the Rey. Dr. Sheldon, 
the author of In His Steps. Such a hand- 
some gift from this good man is a loving 
tribute to the noble and Christ-like work that 
the hospital is doing. We believe many in 
every part of the land, whether Churchmen or 
not, will be interested in reading the above, 
and if they are looking for a place where they 
may give or leave something for a noble 
cause, they will find none more worthy than 
Christ Hospital. More room is needed at 
once to help to accommodate the sick and suf- 
fering who desire admission, but who often 
find that every bed in room and ward is occu- 
pied. 


LOUISIANA, 
Davis SEessums, D.D., Bishop. 
New Orleans Notes—Lake Providence—Growth 
of the Church—Natchitoches. 


QUITE a work, in addition to what is 
strictly parochial, is done by the rector and 
members of St. Paul’s Church, New Orleans. 
St. Paul’s has rejoiced in a rector and two 
curates, but now work with a rector and one 
curate. These find constant employment in 
visiting institutions of a charitable character 
connected with the municipal government and 
those controlled by private or general associ- 
ations. The Soldiers’ Home, the Home for 
Incurables, the Home for Homeless Women, 
the Fink Home, the Shakespeare Almshouse, 
and St. Anna’s Asylum. Concerts are given 
the inmates, and various methods are adopted 
to care for the comforts, as well as for the 
religious necessities, of the inmates. Dr. 
Waters, the rector, takes a great interest in 
this work, and, with his able curate and a 
host of willing workers, does much good. 


Tue interior of Annunciation Church has 
been improved by the introduction of stained 
glass windows. At Annunciation the old 
quartette choir is still retained, but the music 
is of a very artistic charatecr. 


SEVERAL clubs for boys and girls have been 
organized at New Orlnans under the auspices 
of the Diocesan Kindergarten. They have 
been very successful and have proven a means 
to interest many who perhaps might not have 
been interested otherwise. Mr. E. A. F. 
Harris is the chairman of the excellent Board 
in whose hands the administration of the 
kindergarten is confided. 


At LAKE PROVIDENCE, the Rectory Society 
composed of the ladies of the parish of Grace 
Church, has been reorganized. This society 
in former years was a great help to the rec- 
tors of Grace Church, but, through lack of 
services in late years and other causes, be- 
came dormant. Much good is expected to 
result from the reorganization. 


THE number of communicants in the city 
of New Orleans has increased in the last ten 
years from 2,584 to 4,168; in the Archdea- 
conry of New Orleans from 2,748 to 4,374. 
In the Archdeaconry of Baton Rouge from 
736 to 1,105. These two archdeaconries cover 
that portion of the stat e that lies east of the 
Atchafalaya River, and their united gain is 
57 per cent. : 

In the Archdeaconry of Alexandria there 
has been an increase from 740 communicants 
to 1,328, and in the Archdeaconry of Shreve- 
port from 371 to 663. In this portion of the 
state, west of the Atchafalaya River, there 
has been a gain of 79 per cent. _ 


A SOMEWHAT unusual service was held on 
the Sunday after Ascension at Natchitoches, 
when the restoration and reopening of Trinity 
Church, a memorial to the late Maria L. 
dePeyster, was performed, Archdeacon Dun- 
can officiating. The church was originally 
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built just after the Civil War, as has been 
stated in these columns, but was never fin- 
ished, for many years standing uncompleted 
and neglected. It has lately been completely 
restored and opened at the expense of General 
dePeyster, who contributed the funds for the 
original erection of the building as a memor- 
ial to his daughter. At the service the ser- 
mon was preached by the Very Rey. Dean 
Wells of New Orleans. 


MARYLAND. 
Wo. Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
The Bishop to Rev. E. B. Taylor— Baltimore 

Items, 

THE Bishop of Maryland has addressed 
the following letter to the Rev. E.. B. Taylor, 
rector of the Ascension, Westminster: 

“Tt is my duty as Bishop of Maryland to re- 
mind you, affectionately, but distinctly, of cer- 
tain express directions and requirements of the 
Church, In the rubric for the order for the ad- 
ministration of the Holy Communion it is writ- 
ten that ‘if any of the consecrated bread and 
wine remains after the communion it shall not 
be carried out of the church, but the minister 
and other communicants shall immediately after 
the blessing, reverently eat and drink the same.’ 
You have personally acknowledged and declared 
to me that instead of reverently eating and 
drinking the same immediately after the blessing 
you do habitually reserve it in the church for 
purposes of after use. . This is clearly in direct 
violation of the command that it should be im- 
mediately consumed, and I must and do require 
your strict obedience in this respect to this ex- 
press command of the church. : 

“Again, it is expressly commanded by the 
eanon that ‘every minister shall before all ser- 
mons and lectures, and on all other occasions of 
public worship, use the Book of Common Prayer, 
as the same is or may be established by the Gen- 
eral Convention of this Church, and in perform- 
ing such services no other prayers shall be used 
than those prescribed by said book.’ You have 
personally acknowledged and stated to me that 
you are in the habit of using other forms of 
service not provided in the Book of Common 
Prayer, and not having received the permission 
of sanction by the Bishop, I must and do require 
and direct that you cease this violation of the 
express directions of the Church, and use no 
service except under the conditons that are there 
given.” 


A CHORAL morning prayer service and a 
choral celebration of the Holy Communion 
took place Sunday, June 3d, at old St. Paul’s 
Church. The service was by Smart, in F. 
At the introit the unaccompanied quartette 
from “The Woman of Samaria,” by Bennett, 
was rendered. The offertory anthem was 
Naylor’s “Behold! God is great.” 


MemoriaAL CHurcH, Baltimore, is making 
improvements in the addition of a new tran- 
sept on the south side of the church, 15 by 
30, feet, which will give room for eighteen 
more pews. The cost will be about $2,500. 


A HANDSOME stained-glass memorial win- 
dow, the gift of Miss Nellie Foard, has been 
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placed in position in St: Barnabas’: Church, 


Baltimore. Miss Foard gave the window in 
memory of her parents, Mr. Addison Kemp 
Foard and Mrs. Mary Parker Foard, and of 
her two deceased brothers. It occupies a 
prominent position behind the altar. The 


central panel contains a representation of the 


Crucifixion, and the supporting panels the 
kneeling Virgin and St. John. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Wm. Lawrence, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Consecration of two Churches—Choir Festival, 


TuHeE red letter day in the history of St. 
James’ Church, Cambridge, was Tuesday in 
Whitsun Week. ‘The service of consecration 
was attended by an overflowing congregation, 
and a large number of clergy. Bishop Law- 
rence was the consecrator. Morning prayer 
was said by the Rev. Dr. John S. Lindsay, 


assisted by the Rev. Dr. Hutchins, and the ' 


Rey. Messrs. Webster and Gordon. The ser- 
mon was by Bishop Huntington, who in 1864 
read the first service in this locality, and laid 
the corner-stone of the present edifice, Aug. 
29, 1888. 

His sermon scored many of the present re- 
ligious tendencies in modern thought and 
action. He denounced what he called the 
camp meeting hysterics in divine worship, and 
deplored the fact that God was not wanted in 
society, so much as He was. After ‘defining 
the object of a church building, he enlarged 
upon the comfort and control of the Christian 
faith, and he entered into the consideration of 
ways in which contentment with that faith 
should be established. “What and where will 
the Church be,” he exclaimed, “if some of 
these modern theological tendencies continue? 
Better evangelize the earth with the pure Gos- 
pel than attend some of these crowded con- 
ventions.” The sermon was ripe with wis- 
dom, and a good strong sentiment of the Gos- 
pel truth was maintained throughout in an 
excellent and characteristic spirit. 

At the celebration of the Holy Communion 
over three hundred of the parishioners re- 
ceived. The luncheon was served in the large 
hall adjoining the church edifice, where a 
large representation of clergy and parishion- 
ers was present. Bishop Lawrence in a face- 
tious turn of mind mode reference to certain 
events, and warmly congratulated the rector 
‘and people upon the grand work ‘already ac- 
‘complished. The Rev. Dr. Abbott responded in 
a feeling manner, making reference to those 

_“who had gone before,” whose interests and 

support, they could not easily forget upon 
this occasion. His address was admirable 
‘and evoked a long round of applause. 

The work which has been done in this part 
of Cambridge, shows for itself. The small 
beginning in 1866 has resulted in the building 
of this stately edifice, which cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $75,000. 


Curist Courcu, Swansea, was consecrated 
June 6th, by Bishop Lawrence. The edifice 
was erected from the bequest of the late 
Frank 'S. Stevens, of Fall River, who gave 
$20,000 for this purpose, which has since been 
supplemented by his widow with a gift of 
$5,000. Mrs. Stevens,also gave a large parish 
room for social purposes. The beautiful 
chancel window is a memorial of Mr. Stevens, 
as well as the west window. The font, lec- 
tern, pulpit, credence table, litany desk, 
Bishop’s chair, and chancel rail, are also 
memorials. The first service was held in 
Swansea in May 1845, and the parish was 
organized in 1846. The first church building 
was consecrated Dec. 2, 1847, and the Rev. 
John B. Richmond was called as rector. Mr. 
Stevens has left an endowment of $5,000, 
which has been added to by the gift of $2,000 
from Mrs. Purrington. These, with other 
gifts, make the full endowment $21,000. 


‘Tue choir guild observed its tenth annual 
festival by holding musical services. in St. 
Paul’s, Eemenitael,” and the Church of the 
: Advent, Boston. ‘A large representation of 


The Diving Church. 


Church choirs participated, and the music 
was especially good. Anthems by Smart, 
King, and Sullivan were sung. The Te Deum 
by West and Tour’s Magnificat and Nune 
Dimittis in D, etc., were excellently rendered. 


Tue third annual festival of the choirs in 
the city of Newton and of adjoining places 
was recently held in Grace Church. The Rey. 
John Matteson made the address. 


Tue Sunday School of All Sants’, Worces- 
ter, has raised this year $210 for missions. 


Dean Hopers of Cambridge preached in 
Trinity Church the baccalaureate sermon be- 
fore the graduating class of the School of 
Technology. 


THE boys of Pay School, Southborough, 
have given the mission at Westborough an 
altar service book, and a large Bible for the 
lectern. The brass.alms basen is the gift of 
Mr. and Mrs. Waldo B. Fay. 


MILWAUKEE, 
I. L. NicHouson, D.D., Bishop. 


Commencement at Racine. 


THE baccalaureate services of the Racine 
Grammar School were held in the chapel, 
Sunday, June 3d. The sermon was preached 
by the Warden, the Rev. Henry Douglas Rob- 
inson, the text being “Know ye not that ye 
are the temple of God and that the Spirit 
of God dwelleth in you?” (I. Cor. iii. 16). 

The meeting of the Board of Trustees was 
held Tuesday, June 5th. They report the 
school in good condition financially, and the 
work most satisfactory in every respect. The 
Commencement exercises took place on 
Wednesday, June 6th, in the school chapel. 
Choral evensong was sung by the choir, and 
the address was made by the Bishop of Mil- 
waukee. Diplomas were awarded to John 
Tapley Blake, Shelby Winstead Redman, 
Everett Arthur Marshall, and William Rich- 
ard Barclay. At the close of the address the 
Grammar School gold medal was awarded to 
John TapleyBlake, the Badger-Clarkson med- 
al to the captain of the Clarksons, Carl Wil- 
liam Starke; the athletic medals to Shelby 


EATS ANYTHING. 


SINCE. LEAVING OFF COFFEE. 


“T wish to give my experience with coffee 
for the benefit of other people. I used coffee 
for several years and was a terrible sufferer 
from dyspepsia. The doctor told me not to 
use coffee or tea and put me on a light diet, 
and I felt better. 

“Then I commenced to drink coffee again 
and had the same trouble come on. 

“One day I told a friend about it, who 
said if I would stop drinking coffee alto- 
gether I would feel better, and advised me 
to use Postum Food Coffee in its place. 

“T tried the Postum but did not like it, 
so I told him about it, and he said I didn’t 
cook it right, that is, didn’t boil it enough 
and that I should use cream instead of milk, 
and to make sure I would use it, he sent a 
package to the house. 

“After I used that package, I would have 
no more coffee in the house. Now I don’t 
know what it is to have dyspepsia, and I can 
eat anything. I also give Postum to my two 
children and they are the healthiest children 
you could find anywhere. The youngest is a 
boy 13 months old and we have been giving 
him Postum for seven months, three times a 
day. He weighs 30 pounds, and I know that 
Postum is what keeps both of them so 
healthy. 

“T think all pheple who have dyspepsia get 
it from coffee drinking. 

“Yours truly, Mrs. Jno. Stringer, 29 S. 
Florida Ave., Atlantic City, N. J.” 
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A GOOD COMPLEXION 


This is almost an axiom although usually 
we are apt to think that cosmetics, face 
powders, lotions, fancy soaps, ete., are the 
secrets for securing a clear complexion, But 
all these are simply superficial assistants. 

It is impossible to have a good complexion 
unless the digestive organs perform their 
work properly, unless the stomach by prop- 
erly digesting the food taken into it furnishes 
an abundance of pure blood, a good com- 
plexion is impossible. 

This is the reason so many ladies are 
using Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, because 
they promptly cure any stomach trouble and 
they have found out that perfect digestion 
means a perfect complexion and one that does 
not require cosmetics and powders to enhance 
its beauty. 

Many ladies diet themselves or deny them- 
selves many articles of food solely in order to 
keep their complexion clear. When Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets are used no such dieting is 
necessary, take these tablets and eat all the 
good, wholesome food you want, and you need 
have no fear of indigestion nor the sallow, 
dull complexion which nine women out of ten 
have, solely because they are suffering from 
some form of indigestion. 

Bear in mind that beauty proceeds from 
good health, good health results from perfect 
digestion and we have advanced’ the best argu- 
ment to induce every man and woman to give 
this splendid remedy a trial. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets can be found 
in drug stores and costs but 50 cents per 
package. 

If there is any derangement of the stom- 
ach or bowels they will remove it and the 
resultant effects are, good digestion, good 
health and a clear, bright complexion. 


A Valuable Folder and Map. 


A large folder which is called No. 21 
of the Four Track Series, has been issued 
by the passenger department of the New 
York Central Lines. This folder bears 
the title “Round the World by Way of 
New York and Niagara Falls in Sixty to 
Eighty Days.” It contains a large 
amount of information of a cosmopolitan 
character, and an excellent railway map 
of the United States, showing the railway 
system in good proportion. This folder 
is a sequel to the address given by Mr. 
Daniels before the International Commer- 
cial Congress at Philadelphia, and serves 
to illustrate the immense debt which the 
manufacturing and commercial interests 
of the country owe to transportation lines 
for the effective manner in which they 
have advertised the products of American 
soil, mines and mills to the people of every 
country on the globe. The map which ac- 
companies this folder is unusually clear 
and distinct, and the coloring and shading 
are artistically treated. A copy of this 
folder will be sent free, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of three cents in stamps by George 
H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
New York Central, Grand Central Sta- 
tion, New York.—VFrom the Travelers’ 
Official Railway Guide. 


AN OPPORTUNITY TO VISIT THE EAST 


Pleasantly and economically is afforded by the 
tourist tickets on sale via the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Railway on and after June 
ist. Chautauqua Lake, Niagara Falls, St. Law- 
rence River, White Mountains, and the Atlantic 
Coast resorts are among the more important 
points reached. Summer edition of ‘Book of 
Trains,” showing specimen tours, will be of in- 
terest in arranging for your eRe pean free on 
application to KF. M. Byron, G. Room 34 
Station Bldg., Chicago. City Tieket “Office, 180 
Clark St., Chicago. 

The new twenty-six hour Boston train is now 
in service, 
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Winstead Redman and William Phebus Lyon, 
and prizes to the heads and seconds of the 
forms. 

This last has been the most successful 
year the school has known in many years. 
There have been enrolled 75 pupils for the 
year. Many improvements have been made; 
new dormitories have been opened, and a 
modified military system has been adopted. 
The warden is a man of great ability as an 
organizer and widespread reputation as an 
educator. The love and loyalty shown him 
by his boys is proof that he brings to the 
work many of the qualities of his teacher 
and friend, the great DeKoven. 

During the summer many improvements 
will be made, and the prospects for the com- 
ing year are very bright. The school will 
re-open September 13th. 


MINNESOTA. 
H. B. Wuirrin, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Death of Mrs. Gilbert—Commencement at Sea- 
bury. 

THE widow of Bishop Gilbert passed to 
her rest on Trinity Sunday. Mrs. Gilbert 
was very ill at the time of the Bishop’s death, 
and it was feared at the time that she would 
not long survive her husband. She has been 
obliged several times in the past few years 
to submit to operations, and the end came, 
as stated, on the 10th inst. She is survived 
by two daughters. 


THE commencement exercises at Seabury 
Divinity School, Faribault, took place June 
5th. The day opened with the celebration of 
the Holy Communion at 6:30, celebrant, the 
Rey. Charles E. Haupt, assisted by the Rev. 
D. J. W. Somerville. At 10:30 morning 
prayer was said, after which the diplomas 
were given to the graduating class. The 
Rey. Alford A. Butler, warden of Seabury, 
presented the class, and the Rt. Rev. H. B. 
Whipple, D.D., Bishop of the Diocese, con- 
fered the degrees. The sermon was deliv- 
ered by the Rt. Rev. Samuel C. Edsall, D.D., 
Bishop of North Dakota. Long will the 
class of 1900 remember the helpful words of 
the Bishop, coming as they did from an ex- 
perience as life long consecration in the Mas- 
ter’s service. The following are the members 
of the class: Rodney Jesse Arney, of Olym- 
pia, Wash.; Laurence Nelson Booth, B.A., of 
Willmar, Minn.; George Jay Childs, of Mar- 
quette, Mich.; Robert Cooper Fugard, of Du- 
Juth, Minn.; Frederick Pitts, B.S., of Minne- 
apolis; Clarence Albert Thomas, of Michigan 
City, Ind.; William Edward Warren, of the 
Diocese of Florida. There were also two spe- 
eial graduates, Edward C. Kah-O-Sed, of Du- 
Tuth, and Frank Dorr Budlong, formerly su- 
perintendent of the Faribault public schools. 


NEW YORK. 
Henry C. Porrmr, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 


Actors’ Church Alliance, 


THE ninth regular service of the Actors’ 
Church Alliance will be held in St. Chrysos- 
tom’s Chapel, 39th St. and 7th Ave., next 
Sunday evening, June 17th, at eight o’clock. 
The sermon will be preached by the Rev. 
Geo. W. Shinn, D.D., of Boston, Mass. The 
subject will be “The Teaching Function of 
the Stage.” This sermon was_ recently 
preached in St. Stephen’s Church, Boston, 
and made a powerful impression on the whole 
community. 

Mr. Frederick Warde, the tragedian, will 
also make an address. All members of the 
Alliance and of the dramatic profession, and 
the public generally are cordially invited. 

The June reception will be held in St. 
Chrysostom’s parish house on Thursday, June 
21st, at eight o’clock. 


OHIO. 
Won. A. Leonard, D.D., Bishop. 


Flower Service at Sandusky. 


Unon the evening of Whitsunday a beau- 
tiful flower service took the place of even- 
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song at Calvary: Church, Sandusky, which, 
with certain symbolic decorations, taught the 
Pentecostal truth in a plain and forcible 
manner. Above the sanctuary a dove was 
suspended. From its beak, twelve red rib- 
bons extended downwards, each one ‘reaching 
a shield. The shields were of white card- 
board with an apostle’s name in red marked 
thereon. At the time of the presentation of 
the flowers, classes called by an apostle’s 
name offered their flowers for the decoration 
of the shields, while the floral offerings from 
all the other classes were banked upon the 
super-altar in rich profusion. The rector’s 
address was explanatory of the symbolism, 
and well explained the wonders of the de- 
scent of the Holy Ghost, on the birthday of 
the Church, to the apostles, and through them 
to the Ministry of the Apostolic Succession to 
the end of the world. <A congregation which 
exceeded the seating capacity of the church 
attended at this beautiful service. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
O. W. WHITAKER, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Silver Jubslee—Whitsunday at St. Mark’s—South- 
east Convocation—Death of Seth Caldwell, Jr. 
—Memorial Chapel for St. Viark’s——St, John 
Chrysostom’s—Divinity School—Norristown 
Convocation—Choir Service. 


Ir was on the first Sunday in June, 1875, 
that the Rev. Simeon C. Hill assumed charge 
of Grace Church, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, 
and the 25th anniversary, or silver jubilee, of 
that event was observed on the first Sunday 
in June, 1900, Whitsunday. The rector 
preached at the morning service from the 
texts, Psalm xvi. 6; and Zechariah iv. 6; his 
sermon being replete with the history of the 
parish, while under his charge. He came to 
it when it was at its lowest ebb, the previous 
incumbent having abandoned the Church to 
become a member of the schismatie body 
sometimes termed the Cummings’ schism, and 
with him went a number of the parishioners. 
But the parish was improved by the with- 
drawal of these malcontents and steadily 
gained in strength, requiring a new and 
larger church edifice, and acquiring by gifts 
a fine parish house, a,rectory, and the ground 
now occupied bythe present chureh, which 
was consecrated November 13, 1889. In these 
twenty-five years the parish has contributed 
$170,000 to all objects. 

At a reception tendered the Rey. Mr. Hill 
on Tuesday evening, 5th inast., he was the re- 
cipient of a purse containing $428. His 
stipend has also been increased from $1,500 
to $1,800. 

LARGE. congregations were in attendance 
at most of our churches on Whitsunday. Hs- 
pecially was this the case at St. Mark’s 
Church, Philadelphia. A solemn high cele- 
bration of the Holy Eucharist was preceded 
by a solemn procession, with crucifer and 
thurifer leading the vested choir and clergy, 
as they sang hymn 378. The Rev. W. K. 
Damuth was the celebrant, assisted by the 
Rev. Dr. A. G. Mortimer, the rector, as gos- 
peller, and the Rev. F. B. Norris, epistoler. 
The sermon was preached by the rector from 
the text, St. John iii. 5, 6. The altar was 
beautified by many lights and banks of red 
flowers; while the musical selections were 
ably rendered by the famous vested choir 
under the direction of Prof. Minton Pyne. 


Tue Clerical Brotherhood, at their meet- 
ing on Monday, 4th inst., at the Church 
House, Philadelphia, were addressed by the 
Rev. Dr. A. L. Royce, chaplain of the U. S. 
Naval Asylum. ; 

Tue Southeast Convocation met on Mon- 
day afternoon, 4th inst., at the Church House. 
The Rev. John Moncure was re-elected secre- 
tary, and Charles M. Peterson, treasurer. 
Only routine business was transacted. 

Mr. Seto CALDWELL, JR., formerly presi- 
dent of the Girard National Bank, entered 
into rest eternal on Monday, 4th inst., aged 
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Matinishod 


ELLIN’S FOOD is soluble. The 
advantage of solubility is that a 

soluble substance mixed in a liquid like 
milk is much more thoroughly incorpor- 
ated with it than is possible with an in- 
soluble substance. 
With Mellin’s Food, when it is mixed. 
with milk, as it always should be, every 
drop of milk and every particle of casein. 
in that milk contains its proportion of 
Mellin’s Food. Now then, Mellin’s. 
Food being very easy of digestion, and 
at the same time acting as a stimulant for 
the secretions of the stomach, actually 
assists in the digestion of the milk. This 
is the explanation of the fact that babies 
can take Mellin’s Food and milk who 
cannot take milk alone. 
I am sending you a picture of our baby Ger= 
trude E. Landy, taken at the age of three 
months. When she was four weeks old I was. 
obliged to give her artificial food. I tried 
milk and other things, but nothing seemed to 
agree with her until I tried Mellin’s Food with 
her milk, and I do not have any more trouble. 
At birth she weighed six pounds, now at four 
months she weighs thirteen pounds, and every 
one remarks what a bright, healthy baby she 
is. Ican heartily recommend Mellin’s Food. 


in fact, it saved the lives of two of our chil- 
dren, and has always given the best of satisfac- 
tion and the happiest results. Our physician 
recommends and rates it above all other infant 
foods. CHARLES S. MANN, 
Maple Glen, Penn, . 


SEND A POSTAL FOR A FREE 
SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD 


CN Lib gL SD ig ca aN 
Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 
Pao es aie ee Og Ae sas ce ee | 


Ir 1s pleasing to learn from the report of 
the London Diocesan Board of Education 
that the past year has been in most respects. 
The numbers in the 
Church schools have increased, and the state 


a very satisfactory one. 


of religious education in them was never 
better than it is at present. There were 
143,162 scholars on the books in 1899, with 
an average attendance of 114,534. An inter- 
esting fact is that the Church schools of the 
London diocese educate nearly 1,700 Hebrew 
children, or an average of over 1.16 per cent.. 
of the whole number of scholars. 


Brain Workers 


Business men and students require f 
a food which, while of the very high- f, 
est nutrition, is palatable and easily } 
digested. Mind and body are 
accounted entirely distinct. Yet, 
that which best nourishes the one is 
the best aliment for the other. 


Cream of 
Wheat 


chiefly gluten phosphates, is the 
ideal food for this class of people. Jf 

Ask your grocer for our booklet which tells J 
many dainty and hearty ways of cooking it. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. | 
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74 years. For the past 15 years he was a 
meniber of the vestry of St. Stephen’s Church. 
Philadelphia, the oldest in years, and the 
third in continuous service. He was also 
one of the Board of Managers of the Burd 
Orphan Asylum of St. Stephen’s Church, and 
of the Preston Retreat. Although a man of 
great ability, respected and looked up to in 
every Board of which he was a member, he 
was very modest. He was. a.man.of the 
strictest integrity and truthfulness, and° was 
possessed of & gentle manner that made him 
‘beloved by all who knew him. He was a na- 
tive of Barre, Mass., a town founded by his 
great-great-grandfather in 1716; but had 
een a resident of Philadelphia since 1849. 


Bisuop Wuiraker addressed the graduat- 
ing class of the Ogontz Seminary for Young 
Ladies on Tuesday, 5th inst. There were 17 
to receive the diplomas and prizes, which 
were awarded by Miss Frances E. Bennett, 
the senior partner in the management of the 
institution, and who retires after 15 years of 
service as a directing manager. She will 
seek health and strength through a year’s 
sojourn in Egypt. The graduates represent 
iten states. 


In memory of his wife, recently deceased, 
Mr. Rodman Wanamaker has offered to build 
a beautiful chapel as an annex to St. Mark’s 
‘Church, Philadelphia. Mrs. Wanamaker was 
a communicant of the Church, and it is for 
that reason Mr. Wanamaker purposes to have 
the structure erected. The chapel will be 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin Mary, and 
when completed the Holy Eucharist will be 
offered there daily. 


In THE presence of a very large congrega- 
tion and many visiting clergymen the beauti- 
ful new Church of St. John Chrysostom was 
dedicated on the evening of Whitsun-Mon- 
day, 4th inst., by Bishop Whitaker. The 
¢ehureh was handsomely decorated, and the 
service was most impressive. The vestrymen 
proceeded up the nave as the organ sounded, 
and when the Bishop appeared at the sacristy 
door, the senior warden prayed that he open 
the building and bestow upon it his episcopal 
blessing. The procession then went to the 
font, and, later on, up the north aisle to the 
altar, where the Bishop gave the blessing. 
The Rev. Dr. A. G. Mortimer, of St. Mark’s, 
preached the sermon from the text II. Chron- 
icles vii. 1. The musical portion of the ser- 
vice included the canticles, Villiers Stanford 
in B flat; Spohr’s “Blessing, Honor, Glory, and 
Power’; and Warwick Jordan’s Festival 7'e 
Deum in C. On the morning of Whitsun- 
“Tuesday, the “Holy Eucharist of Dedication” 
was celebrated, when the sermon was 
preached by Bishop Coleman of Delaware, and 
Schubert’s Mass in C was rendered. There 
~was evensong each evening through the week, 
except on Saturday, when sermons ~ were 
preached by the Rey. Messrs. G. H. Moffett, 
of St. Clement’s, G. M. Christian, D.D., of St. 
Mary the Virgin, New York City; and Wm. 
McGarvey, of St. Elisabeth’s. On Trinity 
Sunday, preceded by a procession, there was 
a high celebration of the Holy Eucharist, 
when Mozart’s 7th Mass was rendered with 
ochestral accompaniment; and at evensong, 
the Rev. Charles W. Robinson, vicar of the 
ahureh of the Evangelists, was the preacher. 
The Rev. Joseph Sherlock has been in charge 
of St. John Chrysostom’s since 1891. 


Tuer annual meeting of the associate 
alumni of the Philadelphia Divinity School 
was held on Wednesday, 6th inst., at that 
institution. 
preached in the chapel by the Rev. Stewart P. 
Keeling. The Holy Eucharist was celebrated 
‘by the Rey. Horace F. Fuller, assisted by the 
Rey. Messrs. C. S. Lyons and M. Aigner. At 
3 p. mM. the business meeting was held, the 
. Rey. Horace F. Fuller, president, in the chair. 
The Executive Committee stated that, during 
the year the school had been in a transition 
‘state. The treasurer reported a balance of 


$160.25. Officers were elected as follows for 


In the morning a sermon was |- 
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the ensuing year: President, the Rev. Mar- 
tin Aigner, of Mount Holly, N. J.; vice-presi- 
dents, the Rev. Messrs. I. Newton Stanger, 
D.D., H. R. Hulse, and Freeman Daughters; 
treasurer, the Rev. W. F. Ayer; secretary, the 
Rey. C. S. Lyons; and an executive committee 
of four priests. Preacher for 1901, the Rey. 
Harry P. Nichols; alternate, the Rev. John 
Cotton Brooks; essayist for 1901, the Rey. G. 
W. Shinn, D.D.; alternate, the Rev. Roland 
Ringwalt. Resolutions of sympathy were 
adopted with the Rev. Messrs W. H. Avery 
and Ezra P. Gould, D.D., in their illness. 

In the evening an essay on “The Church 
of God” was read by the Rev. Martin Aigner. 

At a meeting of the Board of Overseers, 
the nominations from the Alumni Associa- 
tion to the overseers, of the Rev. L. W. Bat- 
ten, Ph.D., and the Rev. W. 8. Baer, were 
confirmed. The Rey. Henry Anstice, D.D., 
was elected to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Bishop MecVickar. 

At a joint meeting of the Overseers and 
Trustees, the Rev. A. D. Heffern, class of ’81, 
rector of the Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Pittsburgh, was elected Professor of New 
Testament Literature and Language. The 
Rev. W. M. Groton was elected Dean, to fill 
the vacaney caused by the resignation of the 
Rey. Dr. Bartlett. 


Tue 37th annual commencement of the 
Philadelphia Divinity School was held on 
Thursday, 7th inst., at the Church.of the 
Saviour, West Philadelphia (Rev. Dr. W. B. 
Bodine, rector). Bishop Whitaker presided, 
and seated in the chancel were a number of 
the clergy, including the Rev. Dr. Fleming 
James, the Rev. Dr. John Fulton, and the 
Rev. Messrs. L. M. Robinson and J. Alan 
Montgomery—professors in the © school. 
Morning prayer was said, after which the 
(late) Dean, the Rev. Dr. E. T. Bartlett, pre- 
sented to the Bishop the following named 
graduates, on whom diplomas were conferred 
by him; the Rev. William Coney, the Rev. 
George Nahum Holcombe, William Filler 
Lutz, Charles Thornton Murphy, Jr., Frank- 
lin Charles Smilan, William Curtis White. 
The baccalaureate sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Dr. J. H. Eccleston, of Emmanuel 
Church, Baltimore, from the text, “Be con- 
tent,” ete., II. Kings vi. 3. 

At 3 Pp. M., after a bountiful collation, 
a re-union was held in the parish building, 
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DOWAGER 
CORSET 


_ JHE 


The Best Gorset 


MADE IN FOUR LENGTHS—Extra Long, Long, Me- 


STYLE 550, Heavy Coutille, Sateen strips. 


STYLE 550, SUMMER NETTING. 


JHE DOWAGER CORSET 


Is sold by Leading dealers everywhere. 
dealer FIRST. 
sent us, with size, length and color plainly marked, will 

bring corset to you free of expense, , 


LADIES ARE REQUESTED TO SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WORCESTER CORSET CO.., 
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A Charming Resort. 


“ For those whose summer days are to be 
spent in this country, to those who would see 
a new life and hear a new tale, who would 
profit as well as grow brown and buxom, why 
not try a sojourn at Chautauqua? Situated 
a short distance from Buffalo on the shores of 
the highest navigable lake in the United 
States, some 1,300 feet above the level of the 
sea, this summer settlement of some six or 


seven thousand souls is almost unique in the 
world. 


“What will you have for your pleasures? 
Will you row, will you sail, will you play 
golf, or will you go wheeling? Do you 
love music? Would you study? Will you 
have books your friends? Whatever your 
tastes may be, all is to be found at Chautau- 
qua. 


“Dame Nature is at her best, and star- 
light nights and sunny days, with soft balmy 
breezes, are ever and ever marking bright sig- 
nals over the weather calendar of old Father 
Time. In the amphitheater, where 5,000 peo- 
ple can see and hear, there are concerts and 
lectures two or three times each day. Last 
year Governor Roosevelt held an audience 
spell-bound, and other celebrities are heard 
in their time and turn. 


“All the pleasures of Chautauqua can be 
had for a small expenditure. It is just the 
place for those who would rest from one kind 
of occupation by trying another. 


“Ennui never lurks there; life and activ- 
ity abound. It was a wise philosopher who 
said that human happiness was best reached 
under two conditions: Where one had just 
a little more money than he required and a 
little less time than he needed. No one at 
Chautauqua has enough time, and it takes 
only a small pocketbook to supply one’s daily 
wants.” 


Tourist tickets to Chautauqua are now on 
sale via the Lake Shore and Michigan South- 
ern Railway at $20.00 for the round trip from 
Chicago. Good until Oct. 31. 


Special excursions July 6th and 27th, 
$14.00 for round trip for tickets good thirty 
days. F. M. Byron, G. W. A., Chicago. 


FOR STOUT FIGURES 


Worn by thousands and indorsed by them as 


ever produced. 


dium, Short. Sizes, 22 to 43 inches. 
Sizes, 22 to 
30, $2.00; 31 to 36, $2.25; 37 to 43, B2.50. White, 


Drab, Black. 


(White-only.) Sizes and prices same as above. 


Ask your 
If he can’t supply you, a money order 


Worcester, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. - 
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with Bishop Whitaker in the chair. A reso- 
lution of appreciation and thanks was adopt- 
ed for the admirable sermon of the Rev. Dr. 


Eccleston. The Rev. James Haughton spoke 
on the topic, “The Preparation of the 
Preacher.” The Rev. Dr. B. Schulte spoke of 


the method of training for city work. He 
said the man who succeeds in the smallest 
village will be a success in the largest city. 
The Rey. Dr. J. DeW. Perry spoke of Train- 
ing in Connection with Mission Work, or the 
Divinity Student as a Circuit Rider. The 
Bishop referred to the great extension of the 
University of Pennsylvania in the past ten 
years, and hoped that before long it would 
stretch out its arms to reach the Divinity 
School. Thomas H. Montgomery endorsed all 
that the Bishop had said about the advisa- 
bility of a connection between the University 
and the Divinity School. How it could be 
done, he knew not. The Rey. Dr. W. B. Bo- 
dine spoke on ‘The Spiritual Equipment of 
the Divinity Student,” and the Rev. Profes- 
sor L. M. Robinson on “The need of more 
and better books for the library of the 
School.” 


Tue Convocation of Norristown met on 
Thursday, 7th inst., at Christ Church (Old 
Swedes) Upper Merion. The Holy Com- 
munion was celebrated and the sermon 
preached by the Rev. J. Thompson Cole, rec- 
tor of St. Paul’s Church, Cheltenham. A 
bountiful luncheon followed the service, after 
which a business meeting was held. 


GRouNnD was broken on Friday morning, 
8th inst., for the erection of the addition to 
St. Timothy’s Hospital, Roxborough, Phila- 
delphia, 13914x49 feet, three stories in height, 
with an attic. Also a three-story addition to 
the’ present laundry building. The cost ‘of 
the two structures will be $50,000, and are 
to be memorials of the late Percival Roberts, 
Esq. 

REVISED drawings have been completed for 
the new structure to be erected for the 
Church of the Otonement, West Philadelphia. 
This work was bid on by local parties previ- 
ously, but the figures were higher than de- 
sired, necessitating revision. 


Tue choir of St. Barnabas’ Church, Read- 
ing, rendered a musical service in Christ 
Church, Pottstown, on the night of June 8th, 
with great intelligence and spirit. The Rev. 
John F. Nichols, of Reading, made the ad- 
dress. Refreshments were. served later, and 
a happy social time enjoyed. 


QUINCY. 
ALEX. Burcess, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Standing Committee in Charge—Bishop Sey- 
mour—Commencement at St. Mary’s, 


Tue Bishop has issued Letters of Author- 
ity to the Standing Committee for the trans- 
action of diocesan business. Correspondence 
should be addressed to the president, the Rev. 
Dr. Leffingwell, Knoxville, Illinois. When he 
is not at home letters will be forwarded. 
Bishop Seymour has kindly consented to 
make a few visitations before going East. 
He had arranged to preside at the commence- 
ment at St. Mary’s, on last Wednesday, but 
on his journey from Fond du Lac was delayed 
by a collision of trains. 


Five students in the School of Arts at St. 
Mary’s and two in the School of Music, were 
graduated. The most brilliant event of the 
season was the piano recital of Wm. H. Sher- 
wood, on Tuesday evening. Though he is fre- 
quently at St. Mary’s, as visiting director of 
music, his playing has never awakened such 
enthusiasm as on this occasion. The school 
is in excellent condition. 

Some other events of the week were a 
missionary discourse on Sunday evening by 
the Rev. John Wilkinson, and an address be- 
fore the Current Events Club, on “The March 
of Empire,” by the Rev. Dr. F. W. Taylor. 
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SOUTHERN OHIO, 
THos. A. JAGGAR, D.D., Bishop. 
BoyD VINCENT, D.D., Bp. Coadj. 


Columbus Deanery—Zanesville. 


THE June meeting of the Columbus Dean- } 
ery was held in St. Phillip’s Church, Circle- | 
ville, opening on the evening of Monday, | 
June 4th, at which time Bishop Vincent | 
‘preached. At the opening service the next | 
.morning the Rey. J. W. Atwood preached and | 
assisted the dean in the administration of | 
The important mat- 
ters occupying the business session were the | 


the Holy Communion. 


apportionment among the parishes and mis- 


sions of the Deanery of the sum which the | 


Missionary Committee assigned to be raised 
by the Deanery for diocesan missions, and 
the consideration of a plan presented by Dean 
Hewitt for securing the effective codperation 


of every member of the Church in raising the | 
YELLOWSTONE PARK 


adopted by the Convocation for use in the | 


apportionment for missions. The plan was 
Deanery, and the Dean and Secretary were 
appointed a committee to carry it into effect. 
The Missionary Committe asked the Deanery 
to raise $1,800 for diocesan missions for the 
coming year; but it was decided by the Con- 
vocation to inerease-that amount to $1,925. 
The Rev. John Hewitt was re-elected Dean, 
and Mr. J. D. H. McKinley was re-elected 
Secretary. The topic for discussion, “The 
Sunday School Institute—Can It be Made an 
Efficient Helper in Sunday School Work in 
the Deanery?” was opened by the appointed 
speaker, the Rev. Frank W. Bope. The dis- 
cussion was general and animated, and it was 
resolved, “That the afternoon session of the 
next meeting be given up to the consideration 
of such interests of the Institute, or topics, 
as the Dean and the President of the Insti- 
tute should arrange.” The missionary ser- 
vice closing the meeting was under the charge 
of the Rey. F. B. Nash, the Dean being com- 
pelled to return to Columbus. The Rev. F. 
W. Walton gave an account of his work at 
Gallipolis. Judge Jones spoke of “The Spirit 
of the Layman in the Mission Work of the 
Church.” The Rev. F. B. Nash spoke on the 
subject of the “General Mission Work of the 
Church.” It was decided to hold the next 
meeting in St. John’s Church, Worthington. 


Tuer Rev. F. W. Bope, rector of Zanes- 
ville, has leased the entire third floor of the 
large Zanesville Bank building for the use 
of the Boys’ Club of St. James’ Church. The 
rooms are in the center of the city and will 


A ‘*CHANGE’’ BREAKFAST. 
GETTING READY FOR WARM WEATHER. 


A complete change in breakfast would, 
at this time of year, improve the health of 
anyone. 

Meat, potatoes, and coffee become tire- 
some. 
what to? Hot and half-cooked pastry. and 
starchy cereals are unattractive. 

Vegetables taste good but furnish too lit- 
tle nourishment to sustain one until the next 
meal, particularly if brain work is required. 

A most appetizing, convenient and health- 
ful breakfast can be made on Grape-Nuts (a 
ready-cooked food), a little cream or milk, 
some fruit, and perhaps two soft eggs. 

(Pint tin cup of sharply boiling water, 
put in two eggs, not one, nor three, cover and 
set off stove, serve in just nine minutes. 
Whites will be like cream and half digested). 


The Grape-Nuts food is concentrated and but, 
three or four teaspoons should be used at one’ 


meal, that amount furnishes full strength 
and nourishment up to the next. 

A change from the old breakfast to one 
like this will refresh and invigorate the sys- 
tem in a surprising manner. ’ 

Good food in proper variety and a con- 
tented mind, solves the whole health prob- 
lem. 


The system calls for a change, but. 
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Masons Hamlin 
Church, - School 
fst GRCGANS i 
Lodge, Home. 

THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 
Oatalog free. 146 Boylston St., Boston, Mass- 


-KINGSFORD’S | 
STARCH 

‘“PURE” AND | OSWEGO 

SILVER GLOSS CORN STARCH 


FOR THE LAUNDRY. FOR THE TABLE. 


....and ALASKA. 


Extended tours under the management of 
THE AMERICAN TOURIST ASSOCIATION, 


Reau Campbell, Gen. Man., 1423 Marquette Building, 
Chicago, Ill. Pullman Sleeping and Dining Cars. 
leave Chicago Tuesday, July 10, at 10 p. m, via CHI- 
CAGO,,MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY. 
Tickets Include All Expenses Everywhere. 
Ticket Office, C., M. & St. P. Ry., 95 Adams St., 
Chicago. 


High 
Comfort at 
Low Cost 


Is the advantage offered by the 
personally conducted excursions 
to California over the Santa Fe 
Route. 


Second-class tickets are accepted 
for the full privileges of this 
economical and enjoyable way 
of visiting the Pacific Coast. 


©©OOOE 


Inquiries promptly answered. 
T. A- GRADY, 
Manager California Tourist Service. 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
109 Adams Street, Chicago. 


GOOOOSOOQOODOOOOHOOOOQOOOGOOOQOOQOOO@ 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Makes a Welsh Rarebit easily digestible and is a 
delicious relish for all chafing dish cookery. All gro- 
cers sell Lea & Perrins’ Sauce. 

RE 


Monuments BOOKLET 


CELTIC CROSSES A SPECIALTY 
CHAS. G. BLAKE &CO. 720 Woman’s Temple, Chicago. 


PETER MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL 


Odorless. Tasteless. Pure. 


Send for SCHIEFFELIN & CO. New York 


circular. 

CARRIAGE BUYERS “SS 
We. are the largest 

Makers of Vehicles and Harness in the world sell 

ing direct tothe consumer. ELKHART HARNESS 

& CARRIAGE MFG, CO., Elkhart, Ind. 


QOOOOQOOOOOOOOOOOOQOMOOMDOQOQOOO®DOOOO 


@ 


SEND FOR 
FREE 


SPENCERIAN NO. 28 


is perhaps the smoothest writing pen ever made. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. : 


Mellin’s Food is not a medicine, but it is so per- 
fect an infant’s food, and has done so much and so: 
great good all over the world that it has won a de- 
servedly high place in medical opinion. It is pre 
scribed by physicians everywhere and is constantly 
praised by mothers, proud of their healthy, happy 
children. 


, 
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be fitted up as a gymnasium, reading, and re- 
ception rooms. The membership increased 
from 24 to 94 within a few days after the 
occupancy of the new quarters. A _ short 


time ago, the Rev. F. W. Bope inaugurated a. 


Home Study Bible Class, whose lessons are 
now studied by, about 75 persons each week. 
The membership extends beyond the limits 
of the parish, the city, and even the county. 


“ WASHINGTON, 
Gi. Y. Sarrpriun, D.D.,-LL.D., Bishop. 
City Notes, 

On Sunpay morning, June 3d, the Bishop 
held an ordination service in the Pro-Cathe- 
dral, when five deacons were ordained to the 
priesthood. In the evening he gave a talk to 
boys inthe Church of the Ascension; a great 
many were in the Audience, and they listened 
with wrapt attention to the interesting stor- 
ies he told them, in order to illustrate the 
points he wished: to make. Speaking of 
heroes, he told them Jesus Christ was the 
bravest man, whose deeds have been recorded 
in history. Other heroes did not fear to face 
death, but Christ did not fear to face 
failure. At the close of the service several 
boys were admitted to membership in the 
Brotherhood. 


WESTERN NEW YORK. 
Wm. D. Watker, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 


Parish House at Niagara Falls, 

Tue contract for the building of the par- 
ish house of St. Peter’s Church, Niagara 
Falls. (the Rev. P. M. Mosher, rector), has 
been let, and the work on the new building 
is to begin at once. The cost of the struc- 
ture will be about $14,000. It will be known 
as Jerauld Hall. 
up for a gymnasium. On the first floor will 
be a chapel, choir-room, vestry-room, and two 
club-rooms. On the second floor will be the 
Sunday School room and library, kitchen, 
pantries, and parish society rooms. : There 
will be an entrance from the choir-room into 
the nave of the church, and the building will 
be connected with the rectory by a cloister. 
The walls of the interior of the chapel will be 
of polished pressed brick. The style of archi- 
tecture is Pseudo-Tudor Gothic, and the wood 
work will be finished in ash. There will be no 
debt when the work is completed. The rector 
and people are to be congratulated on the 
prospect of having one of the most complete, 
commodious, and best-equipped parish houses 
in the Diocese. 


CANADA. 
News of the Dioceses, 
Diocese of Nova Scotia. 

BisHor. Courtney sails for Australia in 
the end of June, accompanied by Archdeacon 
Kaulback, where they will represent the Can- 
adian Church at the jubilee celebration of 
the Church in Australia. The twenty-sixth 
session of the diocesan Synod meets in St. 
Luke’s Cathedral, Halifax, June 13th. 


Tuer 150th anniversary of the founding of 
St. Paul’s Church, Halifax, will be celebrated 
shortly. Bishop Lawrence, of Massachusetts, 
has been asked to be one of the preachers on 
the occasion. 

Tux news of the surrender of Pretoria was 
received with the greatest demonstrations of 
joy all over Canada. Thanksgiving services 
were held in the churches. : 
Diocese of Montreal. 

Tur handsome new organ of the Church 
of St. James the Apostle was formally opened 
on Sunday, June 3d. Bishop DuMoulin, of 
Niagara, came down to preach at both morn- 
ing and evening services. The Bishop, thirty 
years ago, was assistant to the present rec- 
tor, Canon Ellegood, at St. James’ Church. 

: A MEMORIAL service was held in the 
Church of St. John the Evangelist, Montreal, 
June 4th, for the late Mr. Wolferstan Thom- 
as, prominent in Church Councils and Synods. 
Bishop DuMoulin preached the sermon. 


The basement will be fitted . 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
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pittsburgh wall IS easier to imitate than to orig- 
= 
BEYMER-BAUMAN ‘ 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS inate. In White Lead the stand- 
PAHNESTOOR oh 

1 . ° . 
ANCHOR ) ard brands only are imitated. The 
Loearens Cincinnati. 

66 ” : . 

aie so-called”” White Leads, — mixtures of 
BRADLEY . Pe 
pnooruen( Zing, Barytes, etc., are branded Pure 

ew YOrK, 
vite White Lead,” “Strictly Pure White Lead,” 
ULSTER 4 
UNION etc., in imitation of the genuine; otherwise 
SOUTHERN | ee : 
SHIPMAN these misleading brands could not be so 
COLLIER : ) i 
MISSOURI readily sold. The brands in the margin 

St. Louis, 
RED SEAL . 
Be OE are genuine, 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROB CO 
MORLEY Sie amet For Colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 

Cleveland. Lead Tinting Colors. Any shade desired is readily 
SALEM Salem Wass, obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show- 
CORNELL eG ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled ‘‘Uncle Sam’s Ex- 
KENTUCKY a we perience With Paints ’’ forwarded upon application. _ 

,OUISV1 a 


National Lead Co., 100 William. Street, New York. 


By Victoria V. Clayton, 


Widow of the late Henry D. Olayton, Major General 
O.S.A., Judge of the Circuit Court of Alabama, 
President of the University 
of Alabama. 


White and Black Under 
the Old Regime. 


Reminiscences of a Slave Owner. With intro- 
duction by Frederic Cook Morehouse, editor of 
The Living Church, ete. 


Cloth, net, $1.00. 


Officially endorsed and recommended for reading, 
by the Richmond convention of the Daughters of 
the Confederacy, and also by the Georgia branch of 
the same. 


‘Most interesting are the details * * * We 
commend it to the kindly offices of lovers of truth 
in whateever guise she may appear.’’—Chicago 
Times-Herald. 

“A book full of interesting reminiscences of 
ante-bellum days in the South, and of the times 
when the ‘irrepressible conflict’ was in progress.” — 
Evening Wisconsin. 


The Young Churchman Co., 
MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


——, 
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EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS 


Containing translations into English, in whole 
or in part, of the earliest Christian writings. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES. 


Translated into English with Introduction and 
Notes. By CHARLES BIGG, D.D. 16mo, cloth, 
40 cents. 


ST. POLYCARP, Bishop of Smyrna. 
JACKSON. 16mo, cloth, 40 cents. 

THE EPISTLE OF ST. CLEMENT. 
JOHN A. F.Gruac. 40 cents. 

BISHOP SARAPION’S PRAYER BOOK. An Egyptian 
Pontifical about A. D. 350. Translated from the 
edition of Dr. G. Wobbermin, with Introduction 
and Notes. By JOHN WORDSWORTH, D.D., Bishop 
of Salisbury. 16mo, cloth, 80 cents. 

THE EPISTLES OF ST. IGNATIUS, Bishop of An- 
tioch. By the Rev. J.H. SRAWLEY. 2 Vols., 16- 
mo, cloth, 80 cents. 


By the Rev. B. 


By the- Rev, 


For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent, post- 
pwid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


E.& J.B. Young & Co., ’ new vor” 


MIDNIGHT FLYER TO ST. LOUIS 
VIA THE WABASH ROAD. 


On and after June 3 a new Wabash train will leave 
Chicago at 11:30 P. M. andarrive St. Louis 7: 56 A.M. ; 
returning, this train will leave St. Louis 11: 30 P. M. 
and arrive Chicago 8:00 A. M. Two other fast trains 
via the Wabash if this does not suit you. All equip- 
ment up-to-date. Write or call for maps and time 
schedule. City ticket Office, 97 Adams St., Chicago. 


COLORADO 


M AKE up your mind right now 


to spend a few weeks in 
Colorado this summer. The climate 
there is simply delightful and the 


hotels are excellent. 


TOURIST TICKET RATES 
GREATLY REDUCED. 


“One night on the road” trains from both 
Chicago and St. Louis to Denver, luxurious 
equipment, including Library Buffet Smoking 
car and Dining car @ da carte. 

Let me send you maps, time tables, ticket 
rates; and if you want to know more about 
the country enclose six cents in postage for 
our d00k om Colorado, It is a beautiful and 
interesting work, 


P. S. Eustis, General Passenger Agent, 
C.B.& Q.R.R., Chicago, Il. 
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W. A. Meetings. 

THE Woman’s Auxiliary of the Diocese of 
Ottawa held their annual meeting at Corn- 
wall, June 6th, 7th, and 8th. The Church- 


women’s Diocesan Missionary Conference was 


arranged for the afternoon of the 8th. 


THe fourteenth annual meeting- of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary for the Diocese of Ontario 


was held in Brockville on the 5th, 6th, and- 


7th of June.” The thank offering was devoted 
to the Widows* and Orphans’ Fund of the 
Diocese. | 5 ; 


TuE Bishop of Algoma has sailed for Eng- 
land to spend the summer vacation. 


ibby’s 
Luncheon 
pecialties, 


Only One 


of anything can be superlative. The 
‘Best’? always stands alone. For 
variety, delicacy, fine flavor and gen- 
eral excellence, nothing equals 

Libby’s Perfect Food Products 
Prepared in hygienic kitchens under 
Governnient inspection. They are ab- 
solutely pure and wholesome. Libby’s 
are the convenient fogds\for in-doors 
andout-doors. Put up in handy-sized 
key-opening cans, 

Write for our little book, ‘‘How to Make Good 


Things to Eat.’’ Tells you all about the 71 kinds 
of Libby’s ready -to-serve foods. 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, Chicago. 


“ALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE 


SE aT, 
LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY’ .CON- 
DUCTED EXCURSIONS IN PULLMAN 
TOURIST SLEEPERS. 


CHOICE OF TWO ROUTES. 


BOSTON: EVERY WEDNESDAY 
SCENIC } CHICAGO oe THURSDAY 


ROUTE ~ SAINT PAUL. ¢ THURSDAY 
Leaves KANSAS CITY ‘ FRIDAY 
OMAHA sf FRIDAY 


via Colorado Springs and Salt Lake to California 
and Pacific Coast Points. 
CHICAGO EVERY TUESDAY 
SOUTHERN \ SAINT PAUL ‘ TUESDAY 
ROUTE KANSAS CITY ** WEDNESDAY 
Leaves DES MOINES ‘‘ WEDNESDAY 
OMAHA ** WEDNESDAY 
via Ft.Worth and El Paso to Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. . 


These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evi- 
dence that we offer the best. | 

We solicit correspondence and think that the 
inducements we can offer will conyince you of 
the superiority of this line. ; 

For full information and free literature address 

JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P: A., Chicago. 


9 For Fine and 
Medium Writ- 
ing—303, 404, 603, 
604 BE. F., 601 E, F. 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 


Stub Points=1008, 1071, 1083. 

For Vertical. Writinge 1045 : 
(Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 

1047 (Mvltiscript), 1065; 1066, 1067. 


Court-House 8S. ‘\vles=1064, 1065, 1066, and others. 


Refrigerators 2. 


_ Mc CRAY REFRIGERATOR & COLD STORAGE CO. i 
122 Mill Street» ~~ 22-245 ee KENDALLVILLE. INv. 
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40 YEARS 
THE 


weete CONDencrp MILK ‘scaeee: | 
5 |. FAVORITE DENSED M ‘MOTHERS. @ 


' 4 - { uy “4, a | 
_Borven’s Conpensed Mick Co., New York. 
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SEND FOR 


Diocese of Fredericton. 


‘ GREAT preparations have been made for 
the celebration of the centenary of the Uni- 
versity of New Brunswick, which took place 
the 29th and 30th of May. A very successful 
Sunday School conference was held at Trinity 
Church, St. John, May 15th and 16th. Bishop 
Kingston and a number of the clergy were 
present. 

Diocese of Rupert's Land. 

On Century Funp Sunpay, May 20th, in 
St. George’s Church, Winnipeg, instead of the 
usual sermon, short addresses were given by 
laymen, members of the Synod committees, 
on the objects and state of the Rupert’s Land 
Century Fund. The diocesan Synod opens 
in Winnipeg June 13th. 


Diocese of Saskatchewan. 


THE pupils of the Indian Industrial School 
at Battle ford, raised $27 for the Indian Fam- 
ine Fund, by means of a concert given by 
themselves. 


MAGAZINES, 


THE contents of Blackwood’s for May are 
interesting without being specially note- 
worthy. Lang’s new History of Scotland 
receives favorable attention. ‘An Episode of 
the Indian Mutiny” is a bit of exciting read- 
ing. In “Some Problems of Railway Manage- 
ment” English methods are unfavorably con- 
trasted with those of other nations, especially 
those of this country. An article on the 
great rivers of India, points to the utilization 
of those waterways as a means of averting the 
terrible famines which so frequently afflict 
large portions of that country. The number 
contains the usual papers called out by the 
African war. One is astonished to find how 
little attention the English government has 
bestowed upon the “Intelligence Department,” 
in spite of the lessons of the past. The Brit- 
ish conviction is indomitable that it is not 
worth while to provide for the future because 
native pluck and resource will always make 
it possible in an emergency to worry through 
somehow. In this country much the same 
feeling prevails. It has been it is true, usu- 
ally justified by the result; but it is not cer- 
tain that it will always be so, and in any 
case, lack of foresight is sure to involve a vast 
and unnecessary expenditure of money and 
human life. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
. Relieves Fatigue. 


A wholesome acid tonic relieving the 
lassitude of the summer months, 
Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 


TO LOOK ON THE BRIGHT , 7 oo © is aeimear, 
SIDE OF THINGS 
USE ey oes 


Via Rockford, Freeport, Dubuque, Independence 
Waterloo, Webster City, Fort_Dodge, Rockwell 
City, Denison and Council Blufis. 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 


Buffet-library-smoking cars, sleeping cars, free 
reclining chair cars, dining cars. i 
Tickets of agents of I. C. R. RK. and connecting 


lines. A. H. HANSON, G. P, A., Chicago, 


Low Rates 
West. 


‘CHICAGO 
_& NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


IN June 20th, July 9th, 17th, and 

August Ist the following rates 
will be made from Chicago for round 
trip, tickets good returning until 
October 31st: , , 


Denver and return = - $31.50 
Colorado Springs. and return 31.50 
Pueblo and return - - 31.50 
Glenwood Springs and return 43.50 
Salt Lake City and return = 44.50 
Ogden and return’ - + 44.50 
‘Deadwood, S.'D., and return 33.55 
HotSprings, S.D.,andreturn 29.55 


For particulars inquire at Ticket Offices 
193°Clark Street and Wells St. Station. 


fi 
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PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO, 


t=” COMMUNICATIONS FOR ALL TO BE ADDRESSED TO MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The Young Churchman 


An illustrated paper for the Children of the 
Church, and for Sunday Schools. 


WEEKLY: 80 cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 0r more to one address, 54 cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 


MONTHLY: 20 cents per year. In quantities 

of 10 or more to one address, 12% cents per copy 

er year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
f paid in advance. 


- Che Shepherd's Arms 


An illustrated paper for the little ones of the 
Chureh, and for Infant and Primary Classes. 
Printed on rose-tinted paper. 


WEEKLY: 40cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 30 cents per copy 
er year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 
MONTHLY: 15cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 8 cents per copy 
er year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
f paid in advance. 


Che Living Church 


A Weekly Record of the News, the Work, and the 
Thought of the Church. Subscription Price, $2.50 per 
year. If paid in advance, $2.00. To the Clergy, $1.50 
per year. 

GLUB RATES: 
[50 cts. must be added to these rates if not paid in advance. ] 


THE LiviInG CHURCH (weekly) and THE YOUNG 
CHURCHMAN (weekly), $2.50 per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and THE SHEPHERD’S ARMS (weekly), $2.80 
per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and THE LIVING CHUKCH QUARTERLY, 
$2.75 per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), THE SHEPHERD’S ARMS (weekly), and THE 
LivINnGc CHURCH QUARTERLY—a combination desirable 
in every family—#3.00 per year. 


| Che Living Church Quarterly 


Containing a Church Almanac and Kalendar 
for the year, issued at Advent; followed quar- 
terly by smaller issues containing the Clergy 
List corrected.» Nearly 700 pages per year. 
Price, 25 cents for all. 


Evening Prayer Leaflet 


Contains the full Evening Prayer, with Col- 
lect, Psalter, and 4 Hymns, published weekly 
in advance for every Sunday evening. For 
distribution in churches. 
25 cents per copy per year. Transient orders, 


50 cents per hundred copies. A number of 


special editions for special occasions. 


Price in quantities, 


Churchman Co. 


FUNDAMENTAL CHURCH PRINCIPLES. The Paddock Lec- 
tures for 1899. By James Dow Morrison, D.D., LL.D., Missionary 
Bishop of Duluth. 12mo cloth, $1.00 net. 


Consists of four Lectures entitled respectively: The Attitude of the Church 
towards Holy Scripture; The Creeds; The Sacred Ministry; The Independence of 
National Churches; and also an Appendix in the form of a Letter addressed to 
the Bishop of Albany, on the Re-Confirmation of Romanists seeking admission 
to our Communion. 


_ THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND ON THE 
REAL PRESENCE, Examined by the Writings of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. By the Rev. Wm. McGarvey, B.D. 25 cts. net. 


“The influence exercised by the writings of St. Thomas Aquinas on the 
wording of our formularies has been generally oyerlooked, and yet careful study 
leaves no question of the fact. The Baptismal Office and the Catechism are 
largely indebted to him for many of their propositions and terms; Articles IX. 
and XVII. are almost quotations from his works; while most of the other Articles 
reveal terms and phrases taken from the same source. If the church of 
England teaches that the nature of bread and wine remain after consecration; 
that the body of Christ is locally only in heaven; that it is not, therefore, corpor- 
ally or naturally in the Sacrament; that it is given after a spiritual manner; that 
it is only received and eaten by faith; and that the wicked although they eat the 
Sacrament, do not eat the Body of Christ and are not partakers of Christ— 
St. Thomas teaches precisely the same things, and the Church of England has 
but repeated his statements often in the very same words.”’—ZHatract from Preface. 


THE PARSON’S HANDBOOK. Containing Practical Direc- 
tions both for Parsons and others as to the management of the 
Parish Church and its services according to the English Use as set 
forth in the Book of the Common Prayer. With an introductory es- 


_ Say on conformity to the Church of England. By the Rev. PERCY 


DeEaRMER, M.A. Price, $1.00 net. 


The CHURCH EcLEcTIC recently said of the English edition of this 
book: ‘‘We have seldom met with a book containing such practical assist- 
ance, so helpfully told and so free from fads, as is this volume. The 
matter contains pretty much all those little things which one would bring 
to the attention of young clergymen. The directions as to ritual have the 
unusual qualification of being both relatively full and singularly sensible. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., Milwaukee, Wis: 


PD PRIEBDOL DALAL PERIGEE 


Mcmorials 


In Gold, Silver, Brass 


or Bronze, 


x os vw ALSO IN 9 & 


Marble or Wood. 
Stained 
Glass Windows. 
Estimates on Appli- 


cation. 


SPAULDING & CO., Ltd. 


SILVERSIMITHS, &c. 
Jackson Blvd. and State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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such work. 


sult in regard to 


The Living Church. 


THIS entire building and two annexes are de- 
voted exclusively to the work of the 


New England 


Conservatory of Music, 
Boston, Mass. 
Accessible to musical events of every nature The 
best masters in music, elocution and languages 
that money can command 


Gro. W. CHapwick, 
Musical Director- 


ye SEND FOR 
ONUMENTS ice 
BOOKLET 


CELTIC CROSSES A SPECIALTY 
CHAS. G. BLAKE & CO. 720 Woman’s Temp!e, Chicago. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH. 
Memorials. Supplies. 


THE COX SONS & BUCKLEY CO. 


Church Furnishers and Decorators. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
WINDOWS, 


CHURC FURNITURE. 


R. G. GEISSLER, % Marble and Mefal Work 


56 West 8th St. (near 6th Ave.), New Yo k 
Cox Sons & Vining, 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Embroideries 


CHURCH VESTIMENT gand Fabrics. 
COLEGATE ART GLASS CoO, 


Established in 1860 by E. Colegate. 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS AND BRASSES. 
Highest award Augusta Exposition, 1891. 
318 West 13th Street, New York. 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 


GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 


STAINED GLASS. 


27-29 South Clinton Street, - - Chicago, Ill. 


Church Gushions. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our free 
book. Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St.. N. Y. 


MENEELY BELL CO., 


CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager 
Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. (@ Send for 
Catalogue. The C. 8. BELLCO., Hillsboro,O. 


SINC 

eae E LY Mien ee oodles ORE S 

IHURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER PUREST BES 0 

© MENEELY & CO, GENUINE 
WEST-TROY.N. Y.1BELL-METAL. 

GHIMES. Eve, CAVALOGUE &PRICES FREE, 


Church Bells, Chimes and Peals of Best 
Quality. Address, 
p Old Established 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
> THE FE. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati,O, 


Educational. 


ILLINOIS. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, Knoxville, Il. 


Now in its Thirty=third Year. 
Prominent Families in many States, during a third 
of a century, have been patrons of this Institution. 
Students are received at any time when there is a 
vacancy. Escort is furnished from Chicago without 
charge. Address, 
REy. C. W. UEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


WATERMAN HALL, Sycamore, Ill. 


THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, 
D.D., D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. 
Board and tuition, $300 per school year. Address, 
Rey. B. F. FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


WE TEACH MEDICINE 


This is quite different from offering superior ad- 
Wenteret for the study of Medicine. Send for Cireu- 
ar “EF? 


Northwestern University Women’s 
Medical School =. . 
333-339 South Lincoln Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


INDIANA. 


KNICKERBACKER HALL, Indianapoiis, Ind. 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. School year 
begins September 26th 1900. College preparation and 
special courses. Enlarged grounds and new building 
ready in September. 

MARY HELEN YERKES, 


SUSAN HILL YERKES, | Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


QOOQOOOOODQOOOOQOOOOOO 


The Gambridge School for 


GIRLS ¢ 


Familiarly called ‘‘The Gilman School’’ 


aims to develop the best type of womanhood that re- 
finement and intellectual training can produce. The 
ideal is the highest, and no detail is too small for the 
personal attention of the Director, Mr. ARTHUR GIL- 
MAN. Each course is suifed to the pupil and not the 
pupil to the course, and the pupils are provided with 
such careful and kindly attention as a mother desires 
for a daughter when away from home. 


The Manual describes the school. 
No. 38 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Massachussetts. 
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The Norwood | 
School. 
| 


Norwood, = = Mass. 


Fifteen miles from Boston, midway between 
the towns of Norwood and Canton. Number 
limited. Individual method in instruction and 
character moulding by personal influence the 
special feature of the school. A noble situa- 
tion, pleasant home, rural surroundings, yet 
within 25 minutes of-Boston. Reference to all 
our our present and past patrons. Circulars on 
application. 

WILLIAM CHAUNCY LANGDON, A. M., 
Headmaster. 


P. O. Ganton Junetion, Mass. 


MINNESOTA. 


ST. MARY’S HALL. A beautiful, homelike 
school for girls. Health of pupils phenomenal. Num- 
per limited to 75. Special advantages in Music and 
Art. Gymnasium. College preparatory course. Certi- 
ficate admits to Wellesley and other colleges. Rt. Rev 
H. B. Whipple, D.D., LL.D., Rector. Miss Caroline 
Wright Hells, Principal. For catalogue address, 
SAINT MARY’S HALL, Faribault, Minn. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


S. MARYS DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Concord, N. H. 
Healthful Location, Charges Moderate, Pupils Pre- 
pared for College. Re-opens Sept. 17._. Correspond 
with Miss ISABEL M. PARKS, Principal. 
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NEW YORK. 


The General Theological Seminary, 
CHELSEA SQUARE, NEw YORK. 

The Academic Year will begin on Wednesday in 
the September Ember Week, Sept. 19, 1900, with 
the entrance examination at 930A. M. The stu- 
dents live in the buildings. Board, coal, gas, and 


care of room, $225 per annum, payable sem{-annu- 
ally in adyauce. 
Special Students admitted and a Graduate course 
for graduates of other Theological Seminaries. 
The requirements for admission and other par- 
ticulars can be had from The VeryRey.E.A.HOFF- 
MAN, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Dean. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


64th year. Overlooks the Hudson. Magnificent 
and healthful in location. with exceptionaliy efficient 
instructors. Military discipline. 
J. B. BISBEE, A. M., Prin., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


New York, New York City. 6—8 E. 46th St. 
ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, 

Boarding and Day School for Girls. Collegiate, 
Preparatory, Primary Classes, College Certificates. 
Advantages of New York City. Gymnasium, Roof 
Garden, Otis Elevator. 


MISS C. E. MASON’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
THE CASTLE, 
Tarrytown-on-Hud- 
N. ¥. An ideal 

Advantages of 
N. Y. City. All depart- 
ments. Endorsed by Rt. 
ai Rev. H. C. Potter, Hon. 
a Chauncey M. Depew. 
| For ilius. circular I, ad- 
dress Miss C. E. MAson, 
LL.M. 


OHIO. 


KENYON MILITARY ACADEMY, Gambier, 


Ohio. One of the oldest and most successful 
boarding schools for boys. Close personal supervi- 
sion. Prepares for all colleges and technical schools. 
Flexible two years business course. Illustrated cat- 
alog free. The Regents. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL, Bustleton, Pa. (Near 


Philadelphia.) No poy prepared by us for col- 
lege examination has ever been rejected. A home 
school; number limited. Remarkably healthful situ- 
ation. Campus of seven acres. Canoeing, swim- 
ming, skating, golf. Gymnasium. For illustrated cat- 
alogue address, CHARLES H. STROUT, Principal. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


ALL SAINTS’ SCHOOL, Sioux Falis, S. 
Dakota. rallied 
Rr. Rev. W. H. HAR#, D.D.,;President. 


Address 
Miss H. S. PEABODY, Principal. 


VIRGINIA. 


rr 
EPISCOPAL HIGH SCHOOL OF VIRGINIA, 
Near Alexandria. : 


For Boys. The 62d year opens September 26, 1900. 
Catalogue on application. 


L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


WISCONSIN. 


a 

GRAFTON HALL, School for Young Ladies, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 

College Preparatory, and Graduate Courses. 


cial advantages in Languages, Music and Art. 
Modern Equipment.—Individual Rooms. 


Spe- 


REV. B. TALBOT ROGERS, M.A., 
Warden. 


KEMPER HALL, Kenosha, Wis. 

A School for Girls, under the care of the Sisters of 
St. Mary. The Thirtieth Year begins September 24, 
1900, References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., 
Milwaukee; Rt. Rev. W. BH. McLaren, D.D., Chicago: 
Rt. Rev. Geo. F. Seymour, 8.T.D., Springfield; David 
B. Lyman, Esq., Chicago; W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chi- 
cago. Address THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


ST- JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY, Del- 
afield, Wis. 


A Church school for boys. Situated in the beauti- 
ful lake region of Waukesha County. Course, Clas- 
sical, Scientific, Business. 

For catalogue address, 

Dr. SIDNEY T. SMYTHE, 
Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 


RACINE COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


“The school that makes manly boys.” Graduates 
enter any university. Diploma admits to Univer- 
sities of Michigan and Wisconsin. Address, 

Rey. H. D. Ropinson, Warden, Racine, Wis. 
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WritIna on the eve of the national convention of the Repub- 
lican party, one cannot fail to observe the evil influence which is 
exerted upon the party counsels at the time of such a con- 
vention by the scheme which gives equal representation to every 
congressional district throughout the country, regardless of the 
number of Republican votes cast. According to this scheme, the 
Southern states, in which the Republican party is, as a rule, in 
the hands of negro politicians and frequently of unscrupulous 
men, exert the same influence by their votes as do the over- 
whelmingly Republican and at the same time upright communi- 
ties where the party is in large majority in the North. One of 
the indirect results of the policy of the last quarter century, on 
the part of the Southern whites, has been that by keeping the 
negro party in the South from being successful in elections, 
they have incidentally kept corrupting influences out of the Re- 
publican party at large, except in the quadrennial conventions. 
Looking back upon these years past, it is easy to see that if there 
had been a large number of districts in the South in which there 
was a probability of Republican success through the votes of the 
negroes, the party in the nation at large would, in the usual 
order of things, have catered to the negro vote in the South. 
Instead, therefore, of the policy of the party remaining .as it 
has, in the hands of leaders in those states where the party has 
been comparatively free from corrupt influence, it would have 
been divided with that low and degraded influence exercised by 
the so-called carpet-baggers and negro politicians of the South. 
Taking a party view of the situation, the Republican party in 
the nation at large could not have had better service rendered it, 
than has been given by the Southern white people in thus mak- 
ing it useless and unnecessary for the party in the nation at 
large, to allow itself to be influenced by such corrupt politicians 
in the South. 

It is only at the time of national conventions that this influ- 
ence is felt. The Southern states, in which for local reasons 
the Republican party has been kept under, are granted the same 
ratio of representation that is accorded states that give a major- 
ity of 100,000 or more to the Republican ticket. The result is 
not only that a large number of delegates are seated who are fre- 
quently chargeable, whether rightly or wrongly, with casting 
their votes under sinister influence, but there is regularly the 
succession of contested delegations in which quarreling fac- 
tions each claim the right to seats, and there is invariably the 
danger that the Republican party will be controlled by the influ- 
have not the slightest opportunity of contributing to Repub- 
lican success at the polls. 

If the negro influence in the South could be eliminated, 
there would be every probability that the rising generation of 
the South would divide between the parties as do their brothers 
in the North. There is no @ priori reason why the policy of 
Expansion, so-called, of a Protective Tariff, or of the Gold Stan- 
dard, should be sectional questions. If once the fear of negro 
domination could be eliminated from the Southern white people, 
we should then find that the Republican party would itself be 
chiefly benefited. 


Tue largest interest in the news of last week was centered 
in northern China. The rumors of destruction in the vicinity of 
Peking are so serious, as we go to press, as to make probable the 
gravest complications, both present and future, in the far Kast. 
The difficulty is, however, that the telegraph wires appear to 
have been cut early in the week, so that there is no direct com- 
munication between Peking and the outside world, and the 
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rumor current as to the wholesale destruction of foreign build- 
ings in the capital, the wholesale murder of native Christians. 
and servants in families of foreigners, and even the report of the 
assassination of the German minister, must, at this time, be 
received with a grain of allowance. Unhappily, however, these 
rumors are no doubt founded on serious facts. But if the fate 
of all in Peking is unknown, the news published Tuesday morn- 
ing is undoubtedly authentic. The Chinese forts at Taku, the 
seaport, deliberately opened fire on the united fleets of the Powers. 
In the battle 21 Europeans were killed and 57 wounded. A 
Russian gunboat was blown up. The British gunboat Algerine 
and the German warship J¢tlis were badly damaged, two British 
merchant vessels sunk, two Chinese forts blown-up, the rest eap- 
tured at the point of the bayonet by landing parties, and several 
hundred Chinese soldiers killed. Moreover, the foreign con- 
tingent of marines, under the British Admiral Seymour, who. 
were trying to make way to the relief of the Europeans in Pek- 
ing seem to haye failed in their erideayor and to have returned 
to Tien Tsin. There is very little, doubt that all Europeans and 
native Christians in Peking have, before this, been massacred. 


THe news from South Africa is, from the British stand- 
point, not very encouraging. The seizure of the railroad near 
the boundary line between the Orange colony and the Trans- 
vaal, cut off the army under Lord Roberts from their source 
of supplies, and also resulted in the capture of a considerable 
number of British troops. The occupation of Pretoria did not 
prevent the escape of the entire force of Boers under General 
Botha, who, so far from surrendering, are very active toward the 
east and southeast from the former capital. _In the meantime 
General Buller has made slight advances through the mountain 
fastnesses, but these passes between Natal and the Transvaal are 
so impregnable, that it is practicably impossible for the British 
to advance except as the Boers voluntarily retire. On the whole, 
it cannot be said that there has been progress toward permanent. 
peace during the past week. 


Not ony is Great Britain perplexed with her war in South 
Africa, and with the danger concerning her interests in China, 
but the uprising in the colony of the Gold Coast, in Western 
Africa, of which we wrote several weeks ago, has reached a very 
critical stage. It will be remembered that the British capital at 
Ashanti has been under siege practically for several weeks. 


_ British reinforcements from Sierra Leone and Nigeria were dis- 


patched to the assistance of the capital, but their progress was 
necessarily slow, and unhappily they have not as yet been able 
to make their way sufficiently far to have brought relief to the 
Europeans in Ashanti. If it were not that the foreign complica- 
tions in the other parts of the world have so kept the attention 
of the reading public, this long siege in the Gold Coast would 
have been sufficient ground for much public interest. It does 


not appear that the native uprising has extended much beyond 


the limits of the Gold Coast, and, therefore, has not affected the 
republic of Liberia, which is not far distant. Great Britain 
undoubtedly has her hands full with necessity for military 
operations in three parts of the world, in addition to the care of 
her colonies in every other part. 


From the Philippines comes news very much on the order of 
that from South Africa. Despite the surrender of insurgent 
generals with small forces, which is occasionally communicated 
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through the press, the fact remains that the guerilla warfare 
is: not only continued, but there is every prospect of its being 
able to continue for a long time to ‘come, or even indefinitely. 


The whereabouts of Aguinaldo is unknown, no confirmation hay- | 


ing been received of the news of his possible death, and it is 
feared that actual peace is still a long way in the future. As a 
result, however, of scouting parties during the last week, it is 
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stated that 60 Filipinos have been killed, 200 injured, and 300 
rifles, with 23,000 rounds of ammunition, were surrendered, all 
at the cost of only 83 Americans killed. It is unfortunate that 
Congress should have adjourned without hoiding out some def- 
inite programme to the Filipino people, though no doubt it is 
difficult and well-nigh impossible, to make permanent satisfac- 
tory arrangements during the continuance of war. 


Diocesan Conventions. 


INDIANA. 


HE sixty-third annual convention of the Diocese of Indiana, and 

the first in the episcopate of the Rt. Rev. Joseph Marshall 
Francis, D.D., was held in Indianapolis June 5th and 6th. St. 
Paul’s Church, as the largest in the city, was chosen for the opening 
service—evensong on Tuesday at 7:45 o’clock. 

The procession up the middle aisle was imposing. The large 
vested choir preceded the clergy of the Diocese, escorting the Rey. 
Arthur 8. Lloyd, D.D., General Secretary of the Board of Missions, 
and the Bishop. ‘The spacious chancel was completely filled. Hven- 
ing Prayer was said by the Rev. J. E. Sulger, Dean of the Evansville 
Convocation, and the Rey. F. C. Coolbaugh of La Fayette. Prob- 
ably no larger congregation has ever attended a convention service, 
a fact doubtless due to the interest felt in the visit of the General 
Secretary. 

The Bishop, in a short, earnest speech of welcome, introduced 
the Rev. Dr. Lloyd, who delivered an inspiring address. He first 
gave a clear account of the relation of the Board of Managers to the 
Church, showing that the Board is simply the agent of the whole 
Missionary Society to which all baptized persons belong and for 
whose effective work all alike are responsible; and convincing the 
congregation that the members of the Board are worthy of trust, 
gratitude, and liberal support. The remainder of the address fore- 
ibly illustrated the ennobling effect of the sense of responsibility for 
the good of others on those who feel it 

The influence of Dr. Lloyd’s address was felt throughout the 
Convention, and will undoubtedly be lasting. The immediate result 
was a generous offering for Diocesan Missions. 

At the close of the service, the Bishop called the convention to 
order for organization in the parish house of St. Paul’s Church. 

On Wednesday morning there were two celebrations of the Holy 
Eucharist in Grace Cathedral. At 7:30 a.m. Dean Peters was the 
celebrant; at 9 o’clock the Bishop celebrated, assisted by the Rev. 
F. O. Granniss as Gospeller, and the Rev. W. H. Bamford as Epis- 
toler. The Rey. Willis D. Engle was chosen secretary, a position 
he has admirably filled for twenty-five years. 


On motion of Dean Peters, who expressed the gratitude of the 
convention to the General Secretary for his visit, Dr. Lloyd was 
welcomed to the sessions, and by a rising vote, was given a seat 
beside the Bishop. He spoke briefly and fanned the flame of enthusi- 
asm which he had kindled the evening before. The courtesy of a 
seat in the convention was also extended, by a rising vote, to the 
Rey. E. G. Hunter of Louisville, formerly President of the Standing 
Committee of this Diocese, and Dean of the Central Convocation. 
He responded to the greeting in a few words of affection for his old 
Diocese and friends. 


The Bishop delivered his first annual address at 10:30, review- 
ing the affairs of the Diocese and his own work for the past eight 
months. The Bishop showed his vigorous grasp of the whole situa- 
tion of the Church in his jurisdiction, and approved himself for his 
calm wisdom and thoroughly hopeful temper. Appreciative refer- 
ence was made to the four Bishops of the Church who have passed 
to their reward since the last convention. The Bishop reported 244 
confirmed in eight months. Among the important recommendations 
for the action of this convention may be mentioned those in regard 
to the status of non-self-supporting parishes, to the date of the con- 


vention, and to the fund for the relief of Aged and Infirm Clergy- 


men. 
A number of amendments to the constitution and canons were 


proposed and referred to a special committee of five in addition to 


the Bishop, to report to the next convention. 

Present action was taken, however, in order to hasten final 
action, on two or three matters of importance. 

The Bishop appointed as Committee on the Revision of the Con- 
stitution and Canons, Rev. H. M. Denslow, Rev. Dr. John Davis, Rev. 
J. E. Sulger, Hon. J. M. Winters, and A. Q. Jones. 

A resolution of regret at the absence of Chancellor Winters on 
account of ill health, was adopted by a rising vote. 

On resolution offered by the Rev. W. H. Bamford, the sending of 
women as delegates to convention from parishes and organized mis- 
sions was discouraged. 

The appointment of the Rev. W. F. Cook as Archdeacon was an- 
nounced by the Bishop, and the appointment and title were approved 
by the convention. 

On the Bishop’s recommendation,-the Diocesan Librarian was 


authorized to give duplicates of books in the Diocesan Library to 
the Diocese of Michigan City. 

On motion of the Rev. J. E. Sulger, it was resolved to turn over 
the diocesan fund for the relief of Aged and Infirm Clergy, and the 
widows and orphans of clergymen, to the general Church fund for 
this object, and to amend the canons so that collections for this fund 
be hereafter taken on Quinquagesima Sunday, instead of Christmas 
Day, and be forwarded by the Treasurer of the Diocese to the Treas- 
urer of the general fund. 

The desire for a change in the date of holding the annual con- 
vention was met by a resolution informing the Bishop that it would 
be satisfactory to the convention if, in the exercise of his constitu- 
tional right, he should appoint the next convention to be held some 
time in the fall of 1901, by way of an experiment. The Bishop 
thereupon announced that he would call the next convention toward 
the end of October, 1901. This made it necessary to elect deputies 
to the next General Convention at this convention of the Diocese. 

Mr. William D. Pratt of Christ Church, Indianapolis, wished to 
see something done for missions and the suggestion was carried out 
in an invitation to the laymen to step forward with their dollars 
and give their names to Dr. Lloyd as subscribers to The Spirit of 
Missions. Twenty-six responded to the call, and the subscription 
list of this invaluable magazine was undoubtedly more than doubled 
in the Diocese. 

The report of the Board of Missions was presented by the Rey. 
A. J. Graham, and pledges were made by the representatives of the 
parishes amounting to $2,100, or about $700 more than last year, 
with greater assurance of their being paid in full. 

The committee on assessments has the difficult task of appor- 
tioning an equitable tax upon the parishes and missions for the sup- 
port of the Bishop and the expenses of the convention. In view of 
the difficulty of the problem, the Bishop made a careful selection 
of those he thought competent to deal with it, and notified them of 
their appointment and of his wishes and expectations some weeks 
before the convention. These gentlemen were the Rev. Messrs. Dens- 
low and Sulger, and Messrs. Timothy Tredwell of Muncie, and ©. A. 
Sudlow of Indianapolis. They met several times, studied the con- 
ditions and as a result were able to present a report which met the 
hearty approval of the convention. By their plan, each parish is 
assessed five per cent. on its expenses for parochial support, and 
fifty cents for each actual communicant. An amount equal to five 
per cent. of the sum any parish has already paid into the endow- 
ment fund of the Diocese is to be deducted from its assessment as 
thus levied. This plan embodies permanent principles and yet 
admits of adjustment to changing conditions. It puts a slight 
increase of tax upon some parishes, but reduces it in other cases, and 
at the same time guarantees abundant means for the Episcopal and 
convention funds on the present basis of expense. The report which 
was unanimously adopted makes the episcopal assessment payable 
quarterly on the first day of July, October, January, and April, and 
the convention assessment on the first day of August, November, 
February, and May, leaving the other four months for canonical col- 
lections for Diocesan Missions. 

The report of the Trustees of the Diocese stated that the con- 
tract had been let for extensive improvements in Knickerbacker Hall, 
which is now a prosperous school under the Misses Yerkes, and 
which will yield an income in rental more than sufficient to cover the 
interest on the mortgage indebtedness of the Diocese. 

The acts ofthe Board of Trustees in the division of the dioc- 
esan property with the Diocese of Michigan City and in borrowing 
money and contracting for improvements in Knickerbacker Hall, 
were approved by the convention. 

The treasurer’s report was most satisfactory, showing a balance 
in nearly every fund. 

The President of the Standing Committee presented full records 
of the election, confirmation, and consecration of Bishop Francis, 
which were ordered placed upon the minutes. 

Election of officers of the Diocese resulted as follows: 

Secretary, Rev. Willis D. Engle; Treasurer, Charles E. Brooks; 
Registrar, Rev. R. H. Peters; Librarian, Miss Emily P. Upfold; 
Chancellor, Hon. James M. Winters; Standing Committee, Rev. H. 
M. Denslow, Rev. F. O. Granniss, Rev. R. H. Peters, Charles E. 
Brooks, J. M. Winters, and W. D. Pratt. Board of Missions, Rey. 
H. M. Denslow, Rev. A. J. Graham, Rev. Lewis Brown, Rey. F. ©. 
Woodward, J. A. Barnard, W. C. Sampson, Benjamin B. Peck, Chas. 
B. Stilz, The Deans of Convocations, and the Treasurer of the Dio- 
cese, ex officio. Deputies to the General Convention to be held in 
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San ‘Francisco, October, 1901: Rev. Hi M. Denslow, Rev. J. E. Sul- 
ger, Rev. A. J. Graham, Rey. F. O. Granniss, A. Q. Jones, Charles 
E. Brooks, Lewis B. Martin, William D. Pratt. Supplemental 
Deputies to General Convention: Rev. R. H. Peters, Rev. Lewis 
Brown, Rev. C. S. Sargent, Rev. W. H. Bamford, C. A. Sudlow, Gil- 
bert S. Wright, W. D. Hammond. Delegates to the Missionary 
Council to be held in Louisville, Ky., October, 1900; Rev. John 
Davis, D.D., Gilbert S. Wright. Examining Chaplains appointed 
by the Bishop: Rev. I’. O. Granniss, Rev. H. M. Denslow, Rev. W. 
H. Bamford, Rev. R. H. Peters. Deans of Convocation, appointed 
by the Bishop; fndianapolis, Rev. F. O. Granniss; Evansville, Rey. 
J. H. Sulger; New Albany, Rev. W. H. Bamford. ‘Trustees of Ken- 
yon College (elected): Rey. Lewis Brown, Hon. David Turpie, 
Archdeacon Rev. W. F. Cook. 

The Diocesan Branch*of the Woman’s Auxiliary to the Board 
of Missions held its annual meeting on Tuesday, June 5th. The 
Opening service was held in Grace Cathedral Tuesday at 10:30, the 
Bishop celebrating and preaching on Acts 20:35, “Remember the 
words of the Lord Jesus how He said, It is more blessed to give than 
to receive”’—an impressive sermon on the glory and blessedness and 
fruitfulness of sacrifice. The clergy were present in the chancel. 
The attendance of women from the city parishes of Indianapolis 
and all parts of the Diocese was larger at this service and at the 
business sessions than ever before known. The Rey. Dr. Lloyd ad- 
dressed the ladies in the afternoon, delighting and impressing them 
by his wisdom and enthusiasm. 

The same day was signalized by a conference between Dr. Lloyd 
and the clergy of the Diocese in the Bishop’s study. Most of the 
elergy were privileged to be present, and all distrust caused by the 
late action of the Board of Managers in reducing appropriations to 
the Dioceses was removed by the General Secretary’s explanations 
of the spirit and motives and difficulties of the Board. Many illus- 
trations were given of the sacrifices made by the members of the 
Board of Managers in the conscientious fulfilment of their duties to 
the Missionary Society 


The Convocation and Auxiliary were hospitably entertained at 
luncheon in the dining room and library of the Diocesan House, and 
not only the clergy, but many of the lay delegates, were taken care 
of in the homes of Indianapolis Churchmen. 

The Bishop pronounced the convention the best he had ever 
attended, marked by uniform courtesy, and by an enthusiasm which 
filled him with hope for the future of his episcopate. 


CONNECTICUT. 


HE 116th Annual Convention of the Diocese of Connecticut was 
C held in Christ Church, Bridgeport, on Tuesday, June 12th. 

There were present clerical and lay delegates from 151 parishes, 
and 23 mission stations. At 9:30 o’clock the Holy Communion was 
celebrated by the Bishop. The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
William G. Andrews, D.D., from St. Mark ix. 18: “I spake to Thy 
disciples that they should cast him out; and they could not.” The 
subject was the weakening influence of the time-spirit upon the 
Church’s power to conquer the sin and alienate the sorrows that are 
in the world. The offertory was for the missionary work of the 
Diocese. 


The service ended, a quorum of both orders being present, the 
Bishop took the chair. The Rev. Frederick W. Harriman was re- 
elected secretary, and named the Rey. Cornelius G. Bristol as his 
assistant. The reports of the trustees of the Episcopal Fund, the 
Clergyman’s Retiring Fund, the Treasurer of the Diocese, the Fund 
for Aged and Infirm Clergy, the Church Scholarship Society, of Dona- 
tions and Bequests, the American Church Building Fund, the Regis- 
trar, the Committee to codperate with the Board of Missions, the 
Committee on Parochial Archives, on reorganizing the Junior Aux- 
iliary, were read and accepted and ordered to be printed in the 
Journal. A vote was passed requiring ten years’ of service in the 
Diocese, instead of seven, to qualify a clergyman for the benefits of 
the Retiring Fund. A hearty vote of thanks was tendered to the 
Hon. Frederick J. Kingsbury for his valuable services as Treasurer 
of the Diocese for the twenty years ending February Ist, 1900. Mr. 
John H. Sage, who was appointed by the Bishop to fill the vacancy 
caused by Mr. Kingsbury’s resignation, was elected by the conven- 
tion, to fill his place. The Standing Committee of last year, con- 
sisting of the Rev. Storrs O. Seymour, D.D., the Rey. Samuel Hart, 
D.D., D.C.L., the Rev. William G. Andrews, D.D., the Rev. John 
Binney, D.D., and the Rev. Geo. T. Linsley, was re-elected by a prac- 
tically unanimous vote. 


_ The Bishop reported in his address that during the year he had 
visited 153 churches, had officiated on 204 occasions, had preached 
and delivered 261 sermons and addresses, and confirmed 1,348 per- 
sons. Among the topics dwelt upon was the fourth jubilee of the 
' Venerable Society. The Bishop said: 

“This year completes the second century of the Venerable Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, which was char- 
tered June 16, 1701. At once it sent out missionaries to this new 
world. In the journey of its first missionary, the Rey. George Keith, 
» and his companion, the Rev. John Talbot, they mention spending Sun- 
day and preaching at New London. For nearly a century in the rec- 
ords of the Venerable Society lies the history of the Church in Amer- 
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ica. For the Society’s third Jubilee, fifty years ago, were written 
two of the hymns in our hymnal, ‘Saviour, Sprinkle Many Nations,” 
by Bishop Coxe, and ‘Fling Out the Banner, Let it Float,’ by the 
elder Bishop Doane, the hymn which we have sung this morning. 
For this fourth jubilee, our Board of Managers has sent an appro- 
priate address, and the American Church will be worthily represented 
at its celebration, as the Bishop of Albany, by the invitation of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, is to preach the Jubilee sermon. In view 
of all that American, and in particular Connecticut Churchmen, owe 
to the Society it has seemed proper to set forth and authorize for 
use in this Diocese, during this year of commemoration, a prayer 
modeled in part upon the prayer set forth by the Archbishop.” 

The chief event of the convention was the great debate upon the 
proposition to change the status of the Standing Committee. Ever 
since its organization, the Diocese has confined the membership of 
that Committee to the priesthood. In this respect, with Maryland 
and Easton, it differs altogether from the rest of the Dioceses. These 
to the number of 43, have laymen as well as priests upon the Bishop’s 
advisory council. Sixteen years ago, a resolution was offered that 
the Constitution be amended so that instead of the Standing Com- 
mittee consisting of five priests only, it should be made up of four 
clerical and three lay members. This resolution was defeated by a 
vote of 96 against 82. This year the question came up anew. A 
resolution of the same purport as that of 1884, having been referred 
at the last convention to the Committee on Canons, that body re- 
ported in order that the present convention might, if it so desired, 
take action in the matter, the following: 

“Substitute for the first paragraph of Article VIIL.: 

“*The Standing Committee of the Diocese shall be chosen at each 
annual convention, and shall consist of four clergymen and four lay- 
men, communicants of the Diocese; and the Committee shall continue 
in office until another election has been made’; 

“and substitute the word ‘five’ for the word ‘three’ in the second line 
of the second paragraph of the same Article.” 

After two hours of vigorous contention for and against, during 
which the attendance became seriously lessened owing to the depart- 
ure of the delegates for their homes, the resolution which was offered 
and championed by Mr. William J. Skiddy, was defeated by a vote 
of 74 to 52. From the sentiment evinced it is quite plain, that in 
the matter of the Standing Committee composition, the Diocese of 
Connecticut will remain loyal to the tradition that dates to Bishop 
Seabury’s time, for years to come. 

A proposition to change the time of holding the convention from 
the second Tuesday in June, to the same day in May, was laid upon 
the table. A motion to deprive parishes failing to comply with 
canonical requirements of representation in the convention was post- 
poned indefinitely. 

The convention was one of the most largely attended that the 
oldest delegate present could recollect. Two hundred and eighty 
clerical guests partook of the beautiful lunch prepared and served by, 
the Churehwomen of Bridgeport. The deliberations were marked 
by intense earnestness, and by manifestations of the greatest good 
will from beginning to end. The Church in Connecticut, judging by 
the sp‘rit ev need in its 116th Council, though venerable with age, 
has the fervor and aggressiveness of youth, and realizing the mag- 
nificence of the Catholic Vision: “I, if I be lifted up, will draw all 
men unto Me,” is prepared to go forth as never before, to claim the 
Jommonwealth for its inheritance and the uttermost parts of the earth 
for its possession. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK. 


HE 32nd Annual Convention of this Diocese opened in Christ 

C Church, Binghamton (the Rey. H. S. Longley, rector), Tuesday, 

June 12th. At 4:30 Pp. M. evening prayer was said by the Rev., 

W. B. Guion and the Rev. L. G. Morris. The venerable Diocesan, 

Bishop Huntington, then took the chair and the secretaries proceeded 
to call the roll. 

After considerable discussion the Hon. George B. Sloan offered a 
resolution which was passed, permitting delegates present from par- 
ishes in arrears to the General Fund to take seats if they would 
pledge that arrears would be paid to the treasurer within thirty days, 

It was found that some parishes, although having paid this 
year’s assessment were in arrears for other years. All such arrears 
were remitted. Most of the parishes represented fulfilled the require- 
ments of Mr. Sloan’s motion and were admitted to seats on the floor. 

The Rev. James K. Parker was unanimously re-elected secretary 
of the convention and he re-nominated the Rev. Wm. Cooke as assist- 
ant secretary. 

The Bishop then delivered his address. 

Impressively beautiful tributes were paid the late Rev. Philip 
N. Meade and the Rey. Dr. Joseph M. Clarke. Of the latter he said: 
“Born of the best Church stock, he gave his life, with undivided at- 
tachment and energy, to Church service. That trait which he most 
respected in all sacred labor, thoroughness, was most manifest in his 
own work as a student and a teacher. His memory was of such 
remarkable firmness and tenacity that he could safely be referred to 
for accurate information much beyond the range of ordinary pro- 
fessional knowledge. * * * Nothing but a constitutional diffidence 
or shyness restrained in him the expression of a very sympathetic 
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and social disposition and.a genial- humor, but-he never trifled, flat- 
tered, or exaggerated.” : 

Of more thorough financial support and extension the Bishop 
never spoke stronger words: 

“We share with other religious bodies, I suppose, and far more, 
I am sure, than with our pretensions we ought to, in an -unsatis- 
factory and tiresome struggle to maintain an honorable proportion 
between the boasted material prosperity that we are living in, on the 
one hand, and the shameful littleness of what we are giving and 
_doing for the Kingdom of our Lord on the other. There is no ques- 
tion as to our obligation, for God and conscience and all clear voices 
tell us plainly what that is; and there is just as little question 
as to the sinful parsimony, manifest and widespread in every social 
class, but most in those who have much given them beyond their 
needs and yet refuse to treat and impart it as a trust to which they 
are fairly pledged by their baptism, and by every day of the life they 
have lived since they accepted their Christian inheritance. In that 
privileged membership in the Body of Christ there are, in this our 
Family, several thousand persons completely and constantly faithless 
to the command of Christ Himself, and to the agencies of divinely 
ordered action and sacrifice by which alone His will can be done and 
His world saved. It is vain, it is an hypocrisy, to pretend that in 
these multitudes the meaning of that word, ‘sacrifice,’ so familiar on 
our lips in prayer and hymn as to be well-nigh profane, has entered 
into the mind as a reality. We find no proof, no evidence, that those 
in the Church who even make themselves a party of special devotion 
to the Cross and its sacrificial symbols are remarkable for these gifts 
of money and tasks of mercy. Rather than openly surrender the 
weary effort, and abnegate our standing and let humanity perish, we 
stumble and tug along from year to year, and hand in to the Lord’s 
treasury our shortage with iterated apologies, ashamed to throw up 
our solemn promise and vow, and almost equally ashamed of the 
humiliating devices and twists and entreaties to which we are driven 
to keep up our decency in the face of the world. Too often, when I 
have asked parish clergymen whether their salaries have been well, 
a. €., punctually, paid, the pathetic accent and faint smile of the an- 
swer—‘Pretty well’—has disclosed what self-respect was too patient 
to speak.” 

In concluding, Bishop Huntington spoke of the authenticity of 
the Scriptures, saying: “Let us be thankful that the Church, after 
nineteen centuries, is not hunting or contending for a creed, but is 
confessing her belief in a Creed made once for all, before the process 
of distraction and disintegration was begun.” 

Mr. George J. Gardner was unanimously re-elected treasurer of 
the Diocese. 

The election of the Standing Committee resulted as follows: 
The Rev. Drs. John Brainard, H. R. Lockwood, Theodore Babcock, 
and the Rey. R. Harding; Messrs. A. H. Sawyer, J. R. Van Wagenen, 
W. D. Dunning, George T. Jack. 

The Committee in charge of the matter of increasitig the Epis- 
copate Fund from $76,000 to $100,000, consisting of Judge Andrews, 
Mr. H. O. Moss, and Mr. R. J. Hubbard, reported that $18,500 were 
pledged on condition that the whole amount is promised, The Com- 
mittee was continued, and authorized to appoint an agent to person- 
ally canvass the Churchmen of the Diocese for the balance. 

The Rey. Wm. B. Clarke and Wm. H. Watson, M. D., were elected 
delegates to the Missionary Council at Louisvillé 

On motion of the Rey. W. H. Van Allen it was 


“Resolved, That the Convention, while recognizing the evidences of 
Christian liberty and refusing to define moral issues more vigorously than 
Moly Scripture warrants, does nevertheless, in view of the terrible ravages 
of strong drink, commend to Christian folk, and specially to the clergy, 
the practice of total abstinence from alcoholic beverages as the safest and 
most charitable course.’ | 


A hearty vote of thanks was passed for the generous hospitality 
of the Binghamton parishes and rectors, and convention closed sine 
die, with devotions and benediction by the Bishop. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


HE 23d Annual Council of the Diocese was held in Shepherdstown, 
C June 6-10. This famous old parish, althought sequestered by 

reason of being off the great lines of travel and commerce, is yet 
much alive in winning souls and making a distinct impression upon 
the community at large. Trinity Church, a beautiful lime-stone 
Gothic structure, with its chapel of the same material hard by, stands 
in the midst of the quaintest town in the state, It occupies half a 
square, which has a velvety lawn, under magnificent maples and 
elms. Large congregations filled the church at every service and 
many spectators were present during all sessions of the Council. 

This being the third Council of the Diocese held within a period 
of a little more than twelve months, much business was not antici- 
pated. The Bishop Coadjutor, who has been largely over the Diocese 
since his consecration, in the fall, with the indefatigable Diocesan, 
gave much hope and encouragement by their presence. 

The chief things of interest to the Council, were means and 
methods of extending the Missionary work of the Diocese. 

It was shown that $22,000 had been raised in the Diocese within 
the last twelve months toward the endowment of the episcopate. 
The contributions for parochial objects have fallen short of those 
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for 1899, by $11,064, but for Diocesan objects there is a gain of 
$5,585, and for objects without the Diocese, a gain of $571. All this 
points distinctly to a lengthening of the cords and strengthening of 
the stakes. : 

Much attention was given to missionary work. The action of 
the General Board of Managers in deciding after September to reduce 
by 20 per cent. their appropriations to organized Diocese was taken 
up. A resolution was offered expressing the opinion that “such ac- 
tion is most unfortunate, in view of the condition of the Church’s 
work in many of the Dioceses to which this new rule must apply.” 
This was made the special order for Friday morning, and after a 
lengthy and intelligent discussion, and after withdrawing the orig- 
inal, a substitute resolution prevailed, which declared that the Dio- 
cese of West Virginia will strive to meet the aims set forth by the 
General Board, by endeavoring within the next five years, to carry her 
own missionary work. 

The Bishop, in his address, suggested that the elected and ap- 
pointed members of the Missionary Council from this Diocese, con- 
stitute a Standing Committee, which shall “consider the question of 
more cordial codperation in the missionary work of the Church at 
home and abroad, and, by such methods and agencies as may com- 
mend themselves to their judgment, seek to stir up the wills of our 
people to a more determined and Christian purpose, and call forth 
their energies for a more faithful and self-sacrificing service.” 

The special committee to whom this was referred made a report, 
which resulted in the adoption of the following details: 

lst. That the members of the Missionary Council from this Dio- 
cese are hereby constituted a Standing Committee for the purpose 
named. 

2d. That it be recognized as the Diocesan Committee on Domes- 
tie and Foreign Missions. 

3d. That the Committee be duly organized, with secretary, ete. 

4th. That in the execution of its work, and as one means to that 
end, this Committee shall endeavor to arrange, with the consent of 
the rectors, for one or more services in each parish, during the com- 
ing year, at which some visiting speaker from within or without the 
Diocese, shall present the missionary work of the Church. 

5th. That this Committee shall make an annual report of its 
work to the Council. 

Interesting reports were made by the Diocesan Missionary Com- 
inittee, and the committees on Sunday Schools, and education. 

Twenty-eight missionaries have received aid from the Diocesan 
Society. The Sunday Schools have made larger offerings this year 
than before, and the Education Society reports six men preparing for 
Holy Orders. 

, The next Council meets in St. John’s Church, Charleston, the 
first Wednesday in June, 1901. 


COLORADO. 


HE Diocesan Council met on Wednesday, June 6th, at the Cathe- 
C dral in Denver. On the day preceding there was a session of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, which opened with the Holy Communion 
and a sermon by the Rev. Geo. Rogers, of Canon City. In the even- 
ing there was a Conference of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew at St. 
Mark’s Church, the speakers being the Rev. David L.-Fleming, Lead- 
ville, who, as chaplain of the First Colorado Infantry, has seen ser-- 
vice in the Philippines, and made an appeal for the work now being 
carried on in these islands. The other speakers were Mr. B. W. E. 
Jennens, director of the Cathedral Chapter; the Rev. E. W. Sibbald, 
of Boulder; and the Rev. John H. Houghton, of Denver. On Wednes- 
day, the 6th, the opening services of the Council were held at the 
Cathedral, the Bishop being the celebrant, with the Rev. C. H. Mar- 
shall as his chaplain, and the Rev. C. Y. Grimes’ preached the sermon. ~ 
At the business session, immediately following, the Rev. E. P. Newton 
was re-elected secretary and Mr. C. W. Boynton was appointed assist- 
ant secretary. The Bishop delivered his annual address in the after- 
noon. He noted the needs of the missionary work, adding that there 
should be an effective Board of Missions, with a number of clerical 
and lay representatives. He then said: 

“What relations it should have to the Cathedral Chapter, 
whether it can be in a sense a greater chapter, or should be inde- 
pendent, are subjects for consideration. Our whole Cathedral sys- 
tem, which seemed to be wisely devised, is now in abeyance. Whether 
it can ever be carried out as is intended, with St. John’s Church as 
the Cathedral, is a matter of doubt. The Chapter, though now 
entirely without Cathedral representation, is a most important body 
and attends effectively to most important functions and duties. The. 
chapter might, if so disposed, build and manage a new Cathedral. I 
suggest that a committee be appointed to report upon a board. of 
missions and its work and relations.” 

In the evening was held a missionary meeting at which addresses 
were made by the Rey. C. Ernest Smith, D.D., of Baltimore, the Rey. 
E. W. Sibbald, and the Rev. Geo. Rogers. 

The elections and appointments were as follows: 

Registrar, the Rey. Dan Lewis; Treasurer of Council, C. D. Cobb; 
Treasurer of Diocesan Missions, W. M. Spalding; Treasurer of the 
Episcopate Fund, David Rubidge; Standing Committee, the Rev. 
Messrs. J. H. Houghton, C. H. Marshall, Benjamin Brewster, and 
Messrs. A. D. Parker, A. A. Bowhay, Charles A. Ruter; Ecclesiastical 
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Court for three years; the Rev. George Rogers and Mr. Charles A. 
Ruter; Court of Appeal for three years, the Rev. V..O. Penley and 
Dr. H.'F. Batty. 

A resolution was adopted by unanimous vote expressing the per- 
fect confidence of the Council in the treasurer of the Episcopate 
Fund, and refusing to accept a resignation from him. This was in 
view of the fact that criticism had been made of the form of the 
financial statement made by the treasurer, and it was desired to place 
on record that his honesty was in no way impeached. 

A plan adopted for the raising of missionary funds, in place of 
the present system, is that the Board of Missions is to estimate the 
missionary needs of the Diocese, and to send, where possible, to each 
parish, some visiting clergyman to make an appeal for missions and 
to receive subscriptions. 

In the evening a reception was given at Wolfe Hall to the Bishop 
and Mrs. Spalding, at which refreshments were served through the 
hospitality of the ladies of St. Barnabas’ and St. Mark’s parishes. 


MARQUETTE. 


HE fifth annual convention of the Diocese’ of Marquette which 
C convened at Marquette, at the Cathedral, Wednesday, June 13th, 

was an eminently successful and refreshing one. 

The convention opened with the Holy Communion at ten o’clock, 
the Bishop being celebrant, the Rev. J. E. Curzon, of Houghton, 
gospeller, and the Rev. Wm. Johnson, of Sault Ste Marie, epistoler. 
The sermon was preached by the Rev. Arthur H. Lord, Church of the 
Epiphany, Bay Mills. 

Roll-call found every resident clergyman in attendance and a 
goodly representation from the laity. After luncheon, which was 
served by the ladies of the Cathedral parish, in the parish house, the 
convention again convened. 

Bishop Williams preceded the annual address by a paper on 
“Sunday Observance,” setting forth the present laxity in the matter 
and urging earnest attention to this very great problem by the clergy 
and laity. The convention ordered printed copies to be made and 
distributed. In the address to the convention, the Bishop spoke 
feelingly of the loss of the several members of the House of Bishops 
deceased since the last convention, especially of the Bishop Coadjutor 
of Minnesota. 

Bishop Williams strongly advocated conferences of the Michigan 
Dioceses, alluding in particular to the blessed effect of the visits in 
this Diocese of the Bishop of Western Michigan, as a member of the 
State Board of Charities 

A review of the work in the Diocese was made in a very encour- 
aging light. An increased zeal for missions and material improve- 
ments are evident in all parts of the peninsula. The larger towns are 
being made the centers of great missionary endeavor. 

An enthusiastic missionary service was held Wednesday evening 
in the Cathedral at which several diocesan missionaries spoke and 
pledges of money! were made. 

Thursday morning there was a celebration of the Holy Eucharist 
at half past seven, the Rev. August Andren of Newberry, being cele- 
brant, and the Rev. Hugh J. Spencer, vicar of St. Paul’s, Marquette, 
server. 

A short business meeting of the convention was held previous to 
adjournment at nine o’clock. It was decided to change the time of 
convention next year to the Wednesday after the first Sunday in 
September. 

The ordination of two candidates for priests’ orders then fol- 
lowed, the Rev. H. A. Cash, of Winona, and the Rey. A. H. Brooke, of 
Gladstone, being advanced. 

Officers and committees were elected as follows: Registrar, Rev. 
H. J. Spencer, Marquette; Treasurer, Mr. E. H. Towar, Marquette; 
Treasurer Aged and Infirm Clergy Fund, Mr. A. Kline; Trustees 
Episcopal Fund: Messrs. Peter White, Abram Mather, A. E. Miller. 
Standing Committee: Rev. Messrs. Wm. Johnson, J. E. Curzon, J. B. 
de Kaye, Messrs. J. W. Stone, Peter White, Dr. L. S. Hubbard. A 
standing committee on diocesan missions was elected as follows: The 
Bishop, Rev. C. D. Atwell, Rev. H. J. Spencer, Messrs. E. H. Towar 
and F. H. Shultheis. 


In the afternoon the Bishop met the clergy informally at the 


episcopal residence and discussed with them questions of ritual and 
discipline. The Bishop upholds the spirit of Anglo-Catholic tradi- 
tion. One thing he strongly advises is the use of Unction, but not, 
as in the Roman use, in extremis. He holds to its immense value in 
illness and advises the priests to use it according to the form pre- 
scribed in the first Prayer Book of Edward VI. The Bishop con- 
demned such excessive use of ritual by the parish priest, as should 
unfit his parishioners for devout and unbiased worship in other less 
' witualistic churches. The discussion was of marked value, and by 
unanimous agreement of the clergy present, a clericus will be called 
for Feb. 6th, 1901, at Marquette. 


WOMAN’S AUXILIARY, 


The fifth annual meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Dio- 
cese of Marquette was held on the day preceding the opening of the 
. convention. The session opened with a celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion at ten o’clock, the Bishop being celebrant, assisted by the Rey. 
H. J. Spencer. Miss Julia C. Emery, General Secretary, was present, 
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and in an earnest practical address told of methods and means best 
to be employed, firing the hearts of auxiliary and clergy alike. The 
attendance and pledges of both money and boxes were larger than last 
year. The Bishop confirmed the following nominations for officers: 

President, Mrs. E. B. Palmer, Marquette; First Vice Pres., Mrs. 
Wm. Sedgewick, Ishpeming; Second Vice Pres., Mrs. D. A. McKenzie, 
Sault Ste Marie; Third Vice Pres., Mrs. E. R. Taylor, Houghton; 
Rec. See. and Treas., Miss Nina Stone, Marquette; Domestic Sec. and 
Treas., Mrs. J. F. Oliver, Escanaba; Foreign Sec. and Treas, Mrs. A. 
Maitland, Neguanee; Diocesan Sec. and Treas., Mrs. F. J. Bate, Iron 
Mountain; Diocesan Correspondent of the Church Periodical Club, 
Mrs. James Pendill, Marquette. 

A determined effort is to be made in this Diocese in the use of 
mite boxes for the “united offering.” 


WESTERN MICHIGAN. 


(ADDITIONAL. ) 

In the report of the Convention held at St. Paul’s Church, Mus- 
kegon (the Rey. George Forsey, rector), the names of the members- 
elect of the Board of Missions were not mentioned. They were as 
follows: Rev. Wm. Lucas, Rev. J. N. McCormick, Rev. R. H. F. 
Gairdner, Rey. R. R. Claiborne, Rev. George Forsey, Messrs. Wm. J. 
Stuart, H. B. Lewis, A. C. Torrey, E. C. Leavenworth, C. R. Wilkes. 
The resolution presented by the secretary of the Board, relative .to 
decreased appropriations, was made more emphatic, if possible, just 
before adjournment. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

HE 101st annual convention of the Diocese of Rhode Island was 
C held in Trinity Church, Bristol, on Tuesday and Wednesday, 

June 12th and 13th. 

The business session was preceded by a choral celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist at 10:30, the Bishop Coadjutor being celebrant, Rev. 
A. E. Carpenter, epistoler, and Rev. Charles G. Gilliat, Ph.D., gos- 
peller. The sermon was preached by the Rev. Charles T. Wilson, 
C.M.S., missionary to Uganda, the text being the last three verses of 
St. Matt. xxviii. Mr. Wilson spoke simply but most earnestly of the 
great importance of the evangelical work of the Church, which, he 
said, has almost always been so sadly neglected and is to-day most 
imperfectly carried out. Our Saviour left two especial commands; 
the one, ‘Do this in remembrance of Me;” the other, “Go and teach 
all nations, and baptize them.” The former has been obeyed with zeal 
and love from the very first, almost daily. The latter has been shame- 
fully disobeyed. Our duty in regard to missions is not a matter of 
opinion. Our obligation does not depend upon whether or not we 
believe in missions. It is simply a matter of plain obedience to 
Christ. 

Passing to the special mission field in which he has worked for 
twenty-five years, Mr. Wilson described vividly the deplorable state of 
things which existed in Uganda at the time he went there, following 
the earlier missionaries of the C. M. 8. St. Paul’s terrible arraign- 
ment of the heathen world in Romans i., was literally applicable to 
the state of things in Uganda. But now, although the work has been 
slow and discouraging, the true value of missionary work is fully ex- 
emplified in that country. For in place of shameful vice and utter 
disregard of the valuejof human life, one finds at least decent public 
morality and a thoroughly Christian atmosphere. Churches crown 
the different hills, built by the natives themselves. There are 21 
native clergy, and the “Uganda Church is actually sending out mis- 
sionaries of its own to work in other heathen countries. Mr. Wilson 
closed with an earnest appeal for conscientious self-questioning as to 
our fulfilment of duty in the matter of missionary work—the first 
work of the Church. 

The choral celebration was most beautifully rendered, by, the boy 
choir of Trinity Church. This choir, which recently ,celebrated its 
25th birthday, has always been a purely voluntary organization—no 
member receiving any pay whatever. In spite of this, some of the 
finest voices in New England have been found in Trinity Church, 
Bristol, and the choir has wide and enviable reputation. The Agnus 
Dei was from Gounod’s St. Cecelia Mass, and was most admirably 
rendered, as were all the other numbers. ; 

After the Eucharist the customary routine business was begun. 
The Bishop Coadjutor read a short'address from the Primate, Bishop 
Clark, who is rarely seen now in public. After luncheon, served in 
Trinity parish house, the business of the convention proceeded. A 
new parish, St. Peter’s-by-the-sea, Narragansett Pier, was received 
into union with the Diocese. The Bishop Coadjutor then delivered his 
charge to the Diocese. Bishop McVickar reviewed the year’s events, 
both secular and religious, referring to the South African war as one 
really in the interests of civilization, though apparently at first with- 
out justification. The duty of this country in Porto Rico and the 
Philippines was touched upon, and the Administration was scored for 
seeing its “plain duty” and then refusing to perform it. The Mis- 
sionary Conference recently held in New York was regarded by Bishop 
MeVickar as the most important religious event of the year. Among 
the references to persons prominent in the Church who have died 
during the year, prominence was given to Mr. John Nicholas Brown 
and Mr. Harold Brown. A very feeling and touching tribute was also 
made to the late Rev. J. A. Eckstorm, curate in Grace Church, Provi- 
dence. The work done in behalf of public decency by the suppression 
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of immoral literature and exhibitions was commented upon, and the 
city of Providence was again, as last year, touched up for its laxity 
in enforcing such laws as exist. The Rhode Island legislature 
recently refused—though by a narrow majority—to change the notori- 
ously easy divorce law of this state; but, Bishop MeVickar said he 
had hopes that more could be done in the future. 

After the charge, the business of the convention proceeded un- 
eventfully. The only matter that seemed to arouse much interest or 
discussion was the vexed question of the parochial registration of 
communicants. The convention finally voted, though several clerical 
deputies were in opposition, to change the form of report as follows: 
Present number registered; Deduct non-attendant; Present number 
regular. And a note at the foot of the report is to read, “Communi- 
cants known to the rector as not having received the Holy Communion 
for two years preceding date of report are to be counted as ‘non- 
attendant.’ ” 

Among the various reports of committees, that of the special 
committee on Social Purity received considerable attention, and the 
request of the committee for an officer of the Watch and Ward Soci- 
ety to work in Rhode Island was answered by a resolution of the 
convention embodying the same request. 

At 8 o’clock p.m. a missionary service was held, at which the 
Rey. C. T. Wilson again made an address—this time upon Christian 
missions among the Mohammedans. 

On Wednesday, June 13th, the business was concluded before 
noon. The former Standing Committee was re-elected with the 
exception that Prof. Winslow Upton, Dean of Brown University, 
took the place made vacant by the death of Mr. John Nicholas 
Brown. The former Board of Managers was also re-elected. A regso- 
lution upon the deaths of the late Mr. John Nicholas Brown and his 
brother, Mr. Harold Brown, was carried by a rising vote. Although 
both of these gentlemen left large bequests, their loss will be greatly 
felt on account of the personal interest which they manifested in 
Church work. They set an example for devotion and conscientious- 
ness which is not often excelled. On motion of Dr. Fiske a message 
of sympathy was sent to the Rev. C. A. L. Richards, D.D., who has 

_ been for so many years rector of St. John’s Church, Providence, and 
who has been incapacitated by illness since the middle of the winter. 

The convention adjourned at noon. 


SALT LAKE, 


HE Convocation met at St. Mark’s Cathedral, Salt Lake City, on 

C June Ist and continued in session for several days. Bishop 

Funsten, of Boise, was an honored guest. In the course of his 
address Bishop Leonard said: 

“Tt is a lamentable fact that a great many of our people who are 
confirmed do show a lack of stability and are sometimes carried away 
by some strange forms of religious teaching which prevail here in the 
great West. All that is required, I am persuaded, to produce well 
grounded Christian claims, is to present the whole ground of Church 
teaching as set forth in the Book of Common Prayer. This, I some- 
times fear we fail to do. We are disposed to take too much knowl- 
edge for granted on the part of our people. 

Take, for example, the great and widespread sins of easy divorce 
and re-marriage, temperance and personal purity. We live in an age 
and in a portion of the country where the idea prevails that marriage 
is a civil contract and therefore terminable for almost any cause. 
The Church, reflecting the teaching of Holy Scripture, holds that 
marriage is a sacramental rite, whose bonds are indissoluble save by 
death; but the Church allows adultery to be the means of severing 
the marriage bonds with permission for the innocent party only to re- 
marry. ‘This permission has been abused so often, and it is so doubt- 
ful in the minds of many scholars whether our Lord meant to allow 
even this cause, that there is a strong movement in the Church in the 
direction of forbidding any re-marriage after divorce, no matter what 
may be the ground of the divorce. It matters little what you and I 
may think of this particular aspect of the question here and now. 
What we need to do is to see that our people are instructed in the 
Church’s present position. This much teaching will do something to 
stem the terrible tide of public opinion which is doing so much to 
undermine the family and shake the very foundations of society.” 

The Standing Committee was appointed as follows: The Very 
Rey. J. B. Eddie, Rev. W. E. Maison, Mr. Geo. M. Scott, Prof. Geo. 
M. Marshall. Examining Chaplains, Rev. Messrs. J. B. Eddie, D. D. 
Wallace, 0. E. Ostenson, and Arnoldus Miller. Registrar, Rev. W. D. 
Scott. The Rey. Hiram Bullis was elected secretary, and he named 
Mr. F. F. Crafts as his assistant. 

On the second day the commencement at Rowland Hall was at- 
tended by the members of the Convocation, Bishop Funsten preaching 
the baccalaureate sermon. The Woman’s Auxiliary also held a ser- 
vice. There was a children’s service at St. Paul’s Church in the after- 
noon, and a general missionary gathering in the Cathedral in the 
evening. 

The Bishop’s reference to the subject of Marriage and Divorce 
was referred to a committee, of which the Rev. J. B. Eddie was chair- 
man, which reported as follows: 

“We, your committee on Marriage and Divorce, recognizing the 
laxity in morals which necessarily results from the facility with 
which divorcees are obtained, has reached such a lamentable state 
throughout this country, and particularly in this section, and remem- 
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bering the sacredness of that holy bond of union which St. Paul com- 
pared. to that of Christ and His Church, which is indissoluble, do 
recommend that this Convocation put on record its hearty approval 
of any measures which tend to the enactment of more stringent laws 
relating to Marriage and Divorce, and urge the clergy and laity to 
use their influence and effort toward this end.” 

There was some discussion on this matter. The majority of the 
Convocation were heartily in favor of no remarriage for any divorced 
person in any event. Archdeacon Ostenson opposed this, as he held — 
that it transcended scripture, which fixed the limit to adultery, with 
no remarriage for the guilty party, but leaving the aggrieved party. 
the right to remarry. The Archdeacon was snowed under, and the 
report of the committee was approved. 

Resolutions were adopted commending Rowland Hall, and also 
recommending greater care in the selection of text books in history 
for school use generally. The Rev. Geo. C. Hunting was elected treas- 
urer. Archdeacon Ostenson and Mr. C. H. Stevenson were chosen 
delegates to the Missionary Council. 


YOUR COMMUNION. 


F you attend Church often and join in the Prayers of the 
Communion Service, you will desire also to receive the Holy 


Communion. What keeps you away? Examine yourself and 
see what the reason is. Nothing ought to keep you away. For 
instance— 


1. You are not fit to come to Gocitatniens If you mean 
by this that you are living in sin, then you are not fit. But, 
remember this, you are not fit to die. 

2. You are not good enough. If you mean that you are 
trying to be good, and find it hard to keep from sin, then you 
ought to come. The blessing of Communion is for “the 
strengthening and refreshing” of weak and sorrowful souls like 
yours. ( See Church Catechism.) 

3. You do not know enough. But you are not asked to 
know a great deal. You are only asked to believe God’s truth. 
If you have faith, you will very soon learn all that is needed. 

4. You have too many cares. For this very reason you 
should come to Communion. The more the world drags you 
down, the more you need God’s help against it. 

5. Some people go to Communion, and get no good by it. 
If they come unworthily, let this warn you to come worthily, 
and prepare yourself for receiving so great a blessing. 

6. Your neighbors will scoff you. Do not mind this. 
Pray for them and for yourself. It is better that your neigh- 
bors should laugh at you, than that God should mourn over you. 
The Lord Jesus asks you to confess Him before men. Take up 
your cross, and follow Him (S. Matt. x. 32, 33; S. Luke xiv. 27). 

7. You are afraid of falling back after Communion. You 
ought to fear this. But you ought also to fear keeping back 
now. Besides you will get help from God, if you seek it; and, if 
you do God’s will in this one thing, He will hear your prayers, 
when you ask Him to help you in other duties. 

8. The Communion is-a very solemn thing. Yes, it is; for 
the Lord Jesus, your Saviour, is present in it. But you will 
have to stand before Him some day as your Judge. He is now 
your Saviour, as kind and good as ever He was when He walked 
on earth; and He says, “Come unto Me” (S. Matt. xi. 28-30). 

Believe it, there is danger in coming unworthily, but there 
is also‘danger in staying away unworthily. Jesus Christ has 
said, “Except ye eat the Flesh of the Son of Man, and drink His 
Blood, ye have no life in you” (S. John vi. 53). 
clergyman to help you. Be very careful about your First Com- 
munion. Think of the great blessing you seek. “Prepare to 
meet thy God.” 

You perhaps think that you are too young to be a communi- 
cant. You are not too young, if you are old enough to sin, a 
repent of sin, and to desire help to keep from sin. 

You should receive Holy Communion, if you can, at an 
early service, and before you have taken any food—Selected. 


Many a good intention dies from inattention. If through care- 
lessness or indolence or selfishness a good intention is not put into 
effect, we have lost an opportunity, demoralized ourselves and stolen 
from the pile of possible good. To be born and not fed is to perish. 
To launch a ship and neglect it is to lose it. To have a talent and 
bury it is to be a “wicked and slothful servant.’ For in the end we 
shall be judged not alone by what we have done, but by what we 
could have done. 


By DESIRING what is perfectly good, even when we don’t quite 
know what it is and cannot do what we would, we are part of the 
divine power against evil, widening the skirts of life, and making the 
struggle and darkness narrower.—George Eliot. 
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LONDON LETTER. 


London, June 5. 
c= London Diocesan Conference, which meets annually 
under the presidency of the Bishop of London, and, though 
of some utility, nothing but a makeshift, of course, for a Dioc- 
esan Synod—which could constitutionally be held and doubtless 
would be convened by a Bishop of heroic mould—has lately been 
in session for two days at the Church House, in Westminster; 
a new and interesting departure this year being the presence of 
Churehmen who represent the metropolis in the House of Com- 
mons. The clergy, if not the laity, have sometimes found the 
Conference proceedings rather dry and tedious, but this time 
they were full of interest and, indeed, striking in character. 
Besides Dr. Creighton’s remarkable address, there were two note- 
worthy debates, namely, on the vital subject of Elementary 
Edueation (which properly concerns many English Church peo- 
ple far more than the manufactured sensational “crisis” of the 

day), and anent the proposed “Round Table Conference.” 

The presidential address was one eminently characteristic 
of the Bishop’s rare intellectual ability, though chiefly note- 
worthy for the fact that it revealed, with startling force, the 
workings of his mind apparently in a new direction. The 
Bishop of London seems now to have changed his mind about the 
English system of Church and State, in relation to Dissent, and 
to be no longer a believer in the wisdom of the settlement under 
Elizabeth and the Stuarts. Never before until now has his Rt. 
Rey. Lordship expressed himself in like manner; neither in his 
paper on Church and State, in Oxford House Papers (Third 
Series), nor in his more recent address on The Position of the 
Church of England, delivered at Ruridecanal Conferences in the 
Diocese of London during the autumn of 1898. Heretofore Dr. 
Creighton has seemed even complacently satistied with the exist- 
ing regime of Church and State; the English system, in its 
fundamental principles, being to his mind what Common Law 
was to Sir William Blackstone’s—the very “perfection of rea- 
son.’ Now, however, the Bishop actually criticises the system 
as being essentially a faulty one, inasmuch as it was framed on 
too exclusive and rigid lines; and he thinks that it would have 
been much better for the Church and State if a more liberal 
ideal had been cherished and realized. He would like to have 
had the bars let down so low that the original dissenters could 
have easily stepped over them, and thus have prevented the 
appalling calamity of Protestant Dissent. “When we look 
back,” he says, “upon the history of our Church, we see that that 
Church, somehow or other, seems to have constantly courted dis- 
ruption. It is the great fault that can be brought against the 
Church of England that it has shown a very decided reluctance 
to make room for new exhibitions of the working of spiritual 
powers. It is to that, unfortunately, that we owe so much non- 
conformity as exists at present. The Church of England has 
in the past been too satisfied with its system and too reluctant 
to see that system either changed or explained so as to meet the 
altering circumstances of the time. . . . . It was always 
struggling to keep its system clear and beyond dispute, and those 
who found fault with its system after various struggles had, time 
after time, to go outside the Church and create a system of their 
OW: oy. I am very sorry indeed for every departure 
that was ever made from the bonds of the Chureh of England 
ia this country, and that I would have wished that those who 
regulated the destinies of the Church at each of such crisis 
should have made many more concessions than they did, and 
should have been willing even, if it were necessary, for a time to 
depart from the assertion of principles which were of great im- 
portance, trusting that those principles, if they really were of 
the importance that they thought, would have replaced them- 
selves in view of the experience of the coming time.” 

So it seems that Dr. Creighton’s ideal of an Established 
Church, if indeed we are to take him seriously in his recent 
address, is that of an omniwm gatherum sort of religious society 
(though obviously limited to Protestant membership), and ap- 
parently on all fours with old Dr. Arnold’s pet theory of Church 
and State, propounded in 1833, which Palmer, of Worcester Col- 

lege, Oxford, in his Remarks on the Rev. Dr. Arnold’s Principles 
of Church Reform, forcibly defined as a proposal “to solve the 
difficulties of sectarianism, by eslablishing all sects in one new 
Church.” Such rank latitudinarianism may, indeed, please 
some Protestant Dissenters: the editor of the Spectator, and 
the Dean of Ripon; but it is enough to grieve all true Church- 
men, and hardly what we had a right to expect even from Dr. 
Oreighton himself, as we have known him in the past. 
Thé@debate on Elementary Education, which was led off by 
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a powerful speech from Mr. F. C. Holloday, one of the ablest 
and most devout of English laymen, was rendered particularly 
noteworthy by Lord Hugh Cecil’s participation therein, who 
seconded, with some trenchant and witty remarks, Mr. Hollo- 
day’s resolution, which, though lost by only three votes, was to 
the effect that Churchmen should unite in demanding State rec- 
ognition of the denominational system of education in England, 
as in Scotland and Ireland. “It is often said,” remarked Lord 
Hugh, “that the undenominational system aims at being fair to 


all, but in truth it actually aims at being equally unfair to all 


(laughter) and does not even succeed in that (renewed laugh- 
ter), although the unfairness is greater to Anglicans and Roman 
Catholics than to the Nonconformist bodies. The only system 
that can be perfectly equal is a system which can bring up every 
child in the religion of its parents.” (“Hear, hear.”) 

Lord Hugh Ceeil, it might be well to inform your readers, 
is one of the prime minister’s sons, and on account of his bril- 
hant intellectual parts and deeply religious nature—a rather 
unusual combination in an M. P.—perhaps the most unique fig- 
ure in the House of Commons since Mr. Gladstone was there. 

The debate on the “Round Table Conference” commanded, 
of course, great interest amongst members of the Diocesan Con- 
ference, and also succeeded in filling the spacious galleries of the 
Great Hall in the Church House. The resolution which, when 
amended and carried unanimously, read as follows: “That this 
Conference request the president to appoint a Round Table Con- 
ference, consisting of members of the Church of England, on 

titual and the doctrines involved therein, to name the members 

and to fix the terms of reference”—was proposed by Prebendary 
Webb-Peploe, a London vicar and minor Cathedral dignitary, 
also leader of the Low Church party in the Diocese, and was 
seconded by Lord Halifax. The proposer of the resolution, in a 
speech betraying a good deal of emotion and also pessimistic in 
tone, admitted that all such attempts as pacification of discord 
in the Church, as litigation, writing to the newspapers, appeal- 
ing to Parliament and to Lambeth, had miserably failed, and 
now “the last hope that was left to them” seemed to be in hav- 
ing a “Round Table Conference,” though evidently to Preben- 
dary Webb-Peploe’s mind the “last hope” was a very forlorn one. 
Tis speech was not on the whole a judicious one, being very 
much marred in its charity by the quotation of the offensive ex- 
pression, “Mass in Masquerade,” from Mr. Disraeli’s speech in 
the House of Commons during the debate, in 1874, on the Publie 
Worship Regulation Bills, and Prebendary Webb-Peploe also, 
unfortunately, insisted upon the condition, amongst others re- 
quisite to the Conference discussion, that they should agree that 
“the decisions of the Queen in Council were binding upon the 
consciences of all, and must therefore be obeyed,” which extreme 
Krastian position surely even Prebendary Webb-Peploe himself 
would repudiate under certain contingent circumstances. 

Lord Halifax, in seconding the resolution, delivered an im- 
passioned speech, one, as The Guardian remarked, “more hopeful 
and more conciliatory” than Prebendary Webb-Peploe’s. His 
Lordship, like Bossuet and Cardinal Wiseman, firmly believes in 
the eirenic value of “explanations”: ‘Truth comes before all,” 
he said, “but there may be explanations, large explanations, and 
it may well be. that we shall find agreement where 
we expected contradiction, and that differences we thought in- 
superable will prove themselves to be such as Christian men may 
well be willing to tolerate in one another.” 

The St. James’ Gazette, an evening newspaper circulating 
largely in the West End, was much pleased with the tone of the 
two speeches, and hopes, at any rate, that the proposed Confer- 
ence will teach its members to respect each other. The Record, 
which always claims to have inspired information about matters, 
says that the conference will not be confined in its personnel to 
“decided Churchmen on either side,” but will represent all par- 
ties and schools of thought in the Church; that it will meet as 
soon as possible and report to the Bishop, who in turn will report 
to the Diocesan Conference, which, however, unless especially 
convened, does not meet again until next May. ies Gey HeATT « 


A NEWSPAPER holder is convenient and easily made; for this you 
will need one yard of the straw matting which comes around tea 
boxes, and which grocers are willing to give away, or, at the most, 
to sell for a few cents. With this you will want a halfyard of Tur- 
key Red, and four yards of gay ribbon, an inch wide. The matting is 
bound all round with a broad band of Turkey Red—then the lower 
edge is turned up, about fifteen inches, and fastened in place by strips 
of the ribbon sewed to the corners. The holder is further decorated 
with rosettes and bows—rings are securely sewed to its upper cor- 
ners and it is hung by these on the wall. 


CHURCH CONSECRATED AT DUXBURY. 
S T. JOHN the Evangelist, Duxbury, Mass., is one, among the 


many parishes in Massachusetts, which has changed the 
religious views of the locality. Stern defying Puritanism pre- 
vails now in a few places. The English people here have always 
longed for the services of the Church, and as far back as 1876 a 
formal attempt was made to have them. Here a little effort 
marked the beginning, which now has steadily grown into a 
parish. It has prospered under the energetic efforts of the 
present rector, the Rev. Thatcher R. Kimball. One person, how- 
ever, Miss S. S. Sampson, has labored here amid many disad- 
vantages, and her name and her work will always remain dear in 
the history of this parish. She still continues to render valu- 
able aid, and may she be long spared to witness the results of her 
good work. 

From 1881 to 1884, summer services were conducted by vari- 
ous clergymen. The sum of $700 obtained in Boston, bought 
and altered an old schoolhouse into a chapel. In 1895, Miss 
Sampson bought the abandoned Methodist meeting house, and 
gave it to the parish. After many extensive repairs and altera- 
tions a well-equipped heuse of worship was the result of this 
memorial gift, which has put new life into the prospects of the 
church. In 1899 the Hon. Chas. F. Sprague gave a parish house 
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in memory of his father and grandfather. This is a noted addi- 
tion, and has advanced the social side of the work. The clergy 
who have been more or less instrumental in preparing for the 


growth of the parish are the Rev. Messrs. Gustavus Tuckerman, | 


Rouse, Hingown and Borncamp. ‘The present rector holds 
services during the summer in Green Harbour. 

St. John’s was consecrated by Bishop Lawrence on June 
16th of the present year. 


LETTERS FROM A PARSON LAID ON THE SHELF. 


S OMETIMES when I am sitting in my shelf place in Grace 
Church, Chicago, and see all the splendid service going on, 
my mind wanders back thirty-five or forty years and I think how 
different it all used to be. JI consider it a great compliment to 
me that the rector who succeeded me, has never changed the ser- 
vice in any way. It certainly speaks well for both him and the 
service. Forty years ago the whole service, with the exception 
of the words, was as different as day is from night, and it may 
not be amiss to give in detail what generally took place in Grace 
Church (a fair specimen of an average High Church parish) on 
a Sunday morning, say in the year 1860. 

Grace Church was then a hideous wooden shanty on the 
corner of Peck Court and Wabash Ave. It had been moved up 
there from the corner of Madison and Dearborn, sawed in two 
and a piece set in the middle. This piece was never plastered, 
but covered with canvas, and papered. It can easily be imag- 
ined how bitter were the blasts that blew there in winter. 

The first thing I did when I went into the vestry room, to 
prepare for service, was to tie around my neck a curious thing 
called “Bands,” which consisted of two small strips of fine white 
linen, sewed on a tape, probably a relic of the amice, and now 
entirely obsolete. Then I put on a surplice reaching to my 
heels, very full, and with long, baggy sleeves. My costume 
was completed by a long black scarf, something like a stole 
and reaching nearly to my feet. Thus equipped, I took my 
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place at the reading desk, which in low churches always faced 
the people, and in high «churches the opposite chancel wall. 
The choir was composed of the “four living creatures” in a 
little gallery over the door. The service went on without 
any possible separation of Morning Prayer, Litany, and Ante 
Communion, and I am sure the whole congregation would have 
fainted if I had turned eastward for the Gloria or the Creed. 
Not in my wildest flights of imagination did I dream I would 
ever do such a thing. 

After Morning Prayer we sang a psalm in metre. You may 
not know what that is, but we have several now in the Hymnal. 
Hymns 465 and 474 were once “psalms in metre.” These psalms 
were wretched things, and indeed our whole Hymnary was about 
the poorest in the English language. .A Hymn was never sung 
after Morning Prayer. Why, no mortal man can tell, except 
perhaps to comply with that most absurd rubrie long since 
blotted out, which read thus: ‘“‘Whenever the Hymns are used 
in Divine Service, a certain portion or portions of the Psalms of 
Dayid in metre shall also be sung.” 

After the Ante Communion, I gave out a Hymn and it was 
sung with long interludes between the verses, while I hurried into 
the vestry, slipped off my surplice, and clothed myself in an 
ample black satin gown—a very handsome vestment, let me say 
in passing. Such a thing as wearing in the pulpit the same 
garb that you wore in the chancel was looked upon as most 
shocking Popery. Many parishes were rent asunder on that 
question, and though from my diaconate I disliked making the 
absurd change, I was many years in Grace Church before I 
stopped doing it. The offertory was brought up to me and I 
placed it silently on the altar, everybody sitting still. If there 
was to be a celebration, I hurried out again to the vestry, while 
the non-communicants were being played out of the church, 
slipped off my black gown, huddled on my surplice again, and 
went back to the altar, which had no cross or any other orna- 
ment, and only at Christmas or Easter a few flowers. There 
were one or two Dioceses, the Bishops of which would not conse- 
crate your church unless your altar had four legs, like a dining 
room table. 

I began in Chicago the daring innovation of standing in 
front of the altar, instead of at the side as was the usual cus- 
tom. Many of my people thought this a novelty which much 
disturbed their peace. The flagon was a large pewter vessel, 
looking like a great coffee pot, and it would have held half a 
gallon. The paten was a large circular pewter dish. There 
was no early celebration, even on Easter, and but rarely a cele- 
bration on Saints’ Days, though there was always service on 
days with an epistle and gospel, and a daily service in Lent; but 
without addresses. Though I knelt at the hymn before com- 
municating, the people all stood, and it was not until 1869 that 
the congregation suddenly took to kneeling. 

Such a thing as any color in the vestments or hangings was 
unthinkable. I remember Canon Knowles appearing at Con- 
vention some years after this in a stole of black embroidered 
with red, and the sarcastic and disparaging remarks Bishop 
Whitehouse made about it. I remember hearing an eastern 
Bishop say in General Convention in 1868, that color was the 
root of that dreadful thing called Ritualism. “Let us suppress 
color,” he said, ‘and we will have done much toward killing it.” 
I do not think that anything except the threat of suspension 
a sacris would have induced me to wear a red, green, or even 
white stole in the chancel of Grace Church at that time. Nous 
avons change toot cela. 

There are very few places outside of Virginia where you 
could find this old-time service and dress now, and even there, 
novelties have crept in. Cuitron Locke. ~ 


THE Church Times (London, Eng.) gives a most gratifying ac- 
count of the abundant blessing which has attended the opening of 
two city churches in the early morning for working women and girls, 
brought from their suburban homes by 6:30, and having formerly no 
refuge but the streets until the unclosing of the factory gates. Be- 
ginning without a congregation, these churches have now an average 
attendance of 150 young women, who read, knit, and sew until they 
are due at their various businesses. There is a short service of 
fifteen minutes’ duration, and organ recitals, violin solos, and vocal 
music fill up the remainder of the time. Perfect quiet prevails, and 
there is no lack of outward reverence. ‘The shelter of these quiet 
resting-places is highly appreciated, and the clergy, with their usual 
alacrity in buying opportunities, have provided many interesting and 
instructive excursions to the Tower, Lambeth Palace, ete., for these 
“early birds.” Better still, Confirmation classes are started, and the 
Bishop of Stepney has already attended the 7:30 service, and ad- 
dressed the interesting congregation on the subject of Confirmation 
as found in the New Testament. 
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DEATH OF THE BISHOP OF ALABAMA, 


N Thursday, June 14th, the spirit of the Rt. Rey. Richard 
Hooker Wilmer, D.D., LL.D., departed from his body and 
passed to his Maker. The end came at 4:40 in the morning. 
The Bishop had been confined several weeks to his bed at his 
home at Spring Hill, but retained consciousness up to the mo- 
ment that dissolution set in, though for the most part speechless 
for 36 hours prior to his death. 

The funeral services took place Friday afternoon at 5 
o'clock, at Christ Church, Mobile. The body was incased in a 
simple black casket, and had been brought from Spring Hill at 
noon and placed in the church. Beneath the glass headpiece 
there was a silver plate, upon which was inscribed, in old Eng- 
lish, “Richard H. Wilmer, D.D., LL.D.” On the casket was a 
floral mitre of white flowers, and crossed keys of the same flow- 
ers. As the body was brought to the church, the funeral cor- 
tegé was met by the rector of the parish, the Rev. Matthew 
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Brewster, and the Dean of the Mobile Convocation, the Rev. 
Gardiner ©. Tucker. The latter said the De Profundis as the 
body was borne to the foot of the steps leading to the choir. 
There it lay in state until the hour of the funeral. A guard of 
honor was composed of the Rey. Messrs. Matthew Brewster, 
Gardiner C. Tucker, D. C. Peabody, R. H. Cobbs, D.D., and J. J. 
N. Thompson, who relieved each other at intervals during the 
period of watching. From noon till the very hour of the funeral 
there was a steady stream of people of all denominations and of 
all walks in life, who passed by the bier and took a last look at 
the peaceful face of the dead Bishop. 

Promptly at the hour set for the funeral, Dr. Chase, the 
organist, began the playing of Chopin’s funeral march, to which 
the procession, which had formed in the chapter house, moved to 
the front of the church, thence up the nave to the chancel. 

In the front of the procession were the vestries of the sey- 
eral Mobile parishes, then the honorary pall-bearers, the diocesan 
clergy, and the Bishops of Mississippi and Georgia. The actual 
pall-bearers were the Rev. Messrs. R. H. Cobbs, Matthew Brews- 
ter, Gardiner C. Tucker, T. J. Beard, D. C. Peabody, and George 
R. Upton. 

The Bishops and the Rev. Mr. Brewster alone entered the 
chancel, and by them was rendered the simple burial service of 
the Church. The body was interred in Magnolia cemetery, the 


committal being said by the Bishop of Mississippi and the’ 


prayers by the Bishop of Georgia. 
Bishop Wilmer, the second diocesan of Alabama, was born 
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in Alexandria, Va., on March 15th, 1816. His father was the 
Rev. Wm. H. Wilmer, D.D., a distinguished Virginian clergy- 
man, and his mother was Marian Cox, daughter of Major Cox, 
a distinguished leader in the Revolution. The Bishop gradu- 
ated from Yale College in 1836 and was ordained by Bishop 
Moore of Virginia to the diaconate in 1839, and to the priest- 
hood in the following year, the two ordinations being on suc- 
cessive Easter Days. His priestly charges were in Virginia and 
North Carolina. He was chosen Bishop of Alabama during the 
Civil War, when the Church in the South was acting indepen- 
dently of the Church in the United States, and the confirmation 
of his election, as well as his consecration, were by the authority 
of the Church in the Confederate States. He was consecrated 
Bishop in St. Paul’s Church, Richmond, Va., on March 6th, 
1862. After the war, his episcopate was recognized by the 
Church in the United States on his taking the promise of con- 
formity, and he was admitted to the House of Bishops. 

The episcopate of Bishop Wilmer was in its earliest years. 
attended with difficulties arising from the military occupation 
of the state, and for some months the churches throughout the 
Diocese were closed by military orders issued by Major General 
Thomas. 

The Bishop first asked for an assistant in 1890, when, by 
reason of advancing age, he found himself unable to cope with 
the great requirements for episcopal administration in the Dio- 
cese; but almost up to the time of his death, he was able to per- 
form a greater or less part of; the diocesan administration. He 
will be succeeded by the Rev. R. W. Barnwell, who has already 
been elected but not consecrated as Bishop Coadjutor, and who 
at once becomes Bishop of the Diocese on his consecration. 

Bishop Wilmer was a man of pronounced literary taste. 
His own chief contribution to literature was his book, The 
Recent Past from a Southern Standpoint. 


ABSTRACT OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOARD 
OF MANAGERS. 


C HE stated meeting of the Board of Managers of the Domes- 

tic and Foreign Missionary Society for Juné was held at 
the Chureh Missions House on the 12th inst. There were pres- 
ent three Bishops, nine Presbyters, and nine laymen. The 
Bishop of Pennsylvania was called to the chair. 


INCREASE IN LENTEN OFFERINGS. 


By the Treasurer’s report it was shown that there was an 
increase in the contributions to the first of June, as compared 
with the same term last year of $10,507, which gain is wholly 
due to the increase ih the Sunday School Lenten Offering; the 
amount received to the day of the meeting from this source 
being $89,561 from 3,181 schools, against $73,618 from 2,884 
schools last year to the same date; the offerings from the Dio- 
cese of Pennsylvania alone having exceeded the sum of $20,000. 

In connection with the Lenten Offering a report was pre- 
sented from the Rev. Herman L. Duhring, D.D., who, for the 
third year, has been employed as the special agent of the Sun- 
day School Auxiliary. Dr. Duhring has done a great deal to- 
wards promoting a greater interest in the Lenten Offering. 


APPROPRIATIONS TO ORGANIZED DIocErsEs. 


With regard to the reduction of the appropriations to or- 
ganized Dioceses, twenty-three of the Bishops and three Pres- 
byters addressed the Board. Among these, four of the Bishops 
accepted the action as entirely in the right direction, together 
with an expression of their determination to make up the lack 
within their own jurisdictions. Resolutions were received from 
two Diocesan Conventions, demurring because of the reduction, 
It was reported that convention of the Diocese of Easton had 
adopted a resolution thanking the Board for the help that had 
been given and expressing the hope that in the guiding provi- 
dence of God they might yet be able to continue to aid the truly 
missionary work that is still going on in some of our organized 
Dioceses. A communication was moreover received from the 
Bishop of Missouri, enclosing a resolution adopted by the annual 
convention of that Diocese, relinquishing the whole appropria- 
tion annually made by the Board of Managers. In covering this 
resolution the Bishop adds, on behalf of the convention, the 
Bishop, and the Church people of the Diocese, the expression of 
their grateful appreciation of all that the Society has done for 
them. They thank the Board warmly for these almost four 
score years of kind, nursing care. They were taken up when 
their chief city had less than 5,000 inhabitants and it now has 
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more than one hundred times as many and is the fourth city of 
the nation. They wished to return help to those who had been 
so helpful to them and thought the best way for them to do so 
was to relinquish the entire amount of their annual grant, which 
they did with an earnest prayer for God’s blessing on the Board’s 
great work in the future. The Bishop further says that the first 
grant to Missouri was made before the year 1829 and that pre- 
vious to that, a missionary was stationed at St. Louis. A com- 
mittee were appointed, who retired and later reported the follow- 
ing resolution, which was unanimously adopted by the Board: 

“Resolved, That this Board has learned with peculiar satisfaction the 
action of the Diocesan Convention of Missouri with respect to its relin- 
quishment of all claim upon the Board of Managers for further mission- 
ary aid; that it sees in this unselfish step an encouraging indication that 
the public opinion of the Church at large is in aceord with the Board’s 
newly-adopted policy with respect to missionary aid to organized Dioceses ; 
that it welcomes gratefully this easing of the load; and that it congratu- 
lates the Bishop of Missouri, and the Diocese over which he so ably pre- 
sides, upon the passage of a ‘self-denying ordinance’ sure to redound to the 
lasting credit of those who framed and passed it.” 


necessary, favorable action was taken. 

Thirty-three of the Bishops addressed the Board on the sub- 
ject of administering the annual appropriations, and where 
APPOINTMENTS Reporven. 

Under the Woman’s Auxiliary United Offering of 1898, at 
the instance of the Bishops concerned, Miss Lucy N. Carter was 
appointed to work among the Ute Indians in Utah, Miss Isabel 
MecNear and Miss E. Frances Condit to work in the Church 
Home and Hospital, Southern Florida, and Miss Jeannette 
Kempton, Deaconess, to work in the District of Spokane. 

It was stated that the Rey. Charles H. H. Bloor, appointed 
the previous month a missionary to Cape Nome, Alaska, had de- 
parted for the field. He will sail from Seattle by the steamer 
Senator oti or about June 30th. Bishop Rowe reported that on 
Easter Day he consecrated at Sitka the Church of St. Peter’s-by- 
the-Sea. The service nade a deep impression, he says, on both 
Americans and Russians. 

Letters were submitted from all the Bishops abroad and 
from a number of the missionaries. 

Tue Foreign Frevp. 

The Bishop of Tokyo requested an increase of grants pre- 
viously made for building purposes, supplementing similar re- 
quests made a month ago, but the Board was obliged to inform 
him that it did not feel itself justified at this time in making 
further grants. 

The Bishop of Cape Palmas conveyed the information that 
he had decided to remove the Eliza F. Drury Station (which 
was destroyed by the natives last year) to Valentine, higher up 
the Cavalla River. Land for the purpose has been granted by 
the Government and a suitable site selected. He adds: ‘Good 
houses are needed at all our interior stations and we are try- 
ing to procure them, but it is very slow work even when there is 
money for the purpose.” Speaking of his visitation of Sinoe, 
the Bishop says that the Rev. C. M. W. Cooper is very anxious 
to enlarge his work by opening at least two more stations among 
the heathen, and is most urgent that a boarding school be begun. 
The Bishop considered these things a real necessity and said 
that he should be glad if provision could be made for them. 
But, alas, in the present financial outlook the Board could not 
even consider the propositions.. 

The foreign congregation of Trinity Cathedral, Tokyo, 
Japan, and several of the African and Haitien churches, sent 
contributions for Missions, of which a considerable proportion 
was from the Lenten Offering, and notable among these $70.12 
from the Sunday Schools at Buchanan and $50 from the Sunday 
School at Greenville, West Africa. Near Buchanan, Liberia, 
the Rev. R. ©. Cooper had opened work in the town of Edina, 
where they already had twelve communicants. The congrega- 
tion had purchased a suitable church bell, which, fortunately for 
them, had been sent out from England, by mistake, to a mer- 
cantile house, and they were very, desirous of having a small 
row boat furnished the missionary for crossing the river which 
runs between his residence and the town. 

An appropriation was made to enable Bishop Holly to visit 
San Domingo for the purpose of administering Confirmation at 
San Pedro de Macoris, and another for the Bishop’s traveling 
expenses to New York at the close of the summer. He comes 
upon invitation of the Board. He will meet engagements in the 
interest of his work and attend the Missionary Council. 

The Auditing Committee reported that they had caused the 
Treasurer’s books and accounts to be examined to the first of 
June and had certified the same to be correct. 
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NEW YORK LETTER. 


CoNFRATERNITY OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT’. 


C HE Feast of Corpus Christi was observed as usual by the 
annual meeting of the Confraternity of the Blessed Saera- 
ment. On the eve of the Feast a service was held in Newark, 
and in St. Ignatius’ Church next morning there was matins at 
half past nine, followed by a celebration, with the Rev. E. L. 
Jenner of St. John’s, Bayonne, as the celebrant. The choir 
was composed exclusively of priests belonging to the Confrater- 
nity, and about one hyadsed, members and friends of the order 
were present. 

Following the celebration there was a conference in the 
Sunday school room of the church, in which about thirty priests 
took part. The secretary general, the Rey. KE. B. Taylor, read 
the report which stated that during 1899 there were added 130 
lay members. The treasurer reported that $298 had been used 
in the purchase of chalices and patens, and a few chasubles, for 
presentation to missions. The old officers were then re-elected, 
viz., the Rt. Rev. the Bishop of Fond du Lac, Superior General ; 
the Rey. E. B. Taylor, of Westminster, Md., Secretary General; 
and Mr. W. C. Dayton, Chicago, Treasurer General. The latter 
stated that the Confraternity has as a balance from last year 
the sum of $2,000. The new Council elected was composed of 
the Rey. Messrs. J. O. S. Huntington, J. S. Miller, William Bar- 
dens, W. R. Gardner, J. H. Townsend, R. H. Weller, Jr., M. L. 
Woolsey, John Sword, James G. Cameron, Robert Ritchie, R. R. 
Upjohn, J. A. Staunton, Jr., E. L. Jenner, H. Page Dyer, F. A. 

Sanborn, E. J. H. Masse, W. H. Van Allen, J. D. Ewing, O. 8S. 
Prescott, and G. W. Lincoln. 

With the Rey. J. 8. Miller, House of Prayer, Newark, in ‘fie 
chair, three papers were read; the first by the Rev. Arthur 
Ritchie on “The Eucharistic Sacrifice,” the second by the Rev. 
L. T. Wattson, and the third written by Bishop Grafton, but 
read by another, the Bishop of Fond du Lac not being present. 
The first speaker said it was by the Holy’ Eucharist that the 
Church is spiritually nurtured and kept alive. Mr. Wattson 
urged the constant preaching of the truth of the Real Presence 
in the Eucharist, to the end that it might more truly become the 
unquestioned doctrine of the Church. Some priests declare the 
people are not yet ready for incense. The way to make them 
ready is to burn it. It is our duty to restore proper vestments 
and proper colors to the Church service, because of the sins in 
past times of Calvinistic and other Protestants. Mass is the 
proper service for Sunday morning, and morning prayer and 
litany cannot successfully be substituted for it. The Catholic 
revival, started seventy years ago, was a success because it rec- 
ognized the place of the mass. He spoke of the recent decision 
at Lambeth on the subject of Reservation, and explained the 
Prayer Book rubric by saying that it was meant chiefly for 
priests of the old time who had Calvinistie tendencies, and 
sometimes fed what remained of the elements, to their chickens. 

Bishop Grafton’s paper said that daily celebrations, and the 
Catholic usages in ceremonial, are increasing in his Diocese. 

It was voted to print all three papers and to give them wide 
circulation. It was also voted to place a tablet in the Chureh 
of St. Mary the Virgin in memory of the late Rev. Thomas 
McKee Brown. 

TripLte Function 1x YONKERS. 


The Feast of St. Barnabas was observed by a triple func- 
tion at St. Andrew’s, Yonkers (the Rev. J. E. Freeman, rector). 
Six weeks ago the history of the remarkable growth of this 
parish was given in these columns. On St. Barnabas’ Day the 
service of benediction was said, the church having been enlarged 
by the cutting in two of the old nave, the moving back of the 
chancel, although the walls are of stone, and the building in of a 
transept. Splendidly decorated and beautifully ornamented 
with flowers for this occasion, the interior presented a most at- 
tractive and Churchly appearance. <A feature of the interior is 
the low roof, and yet the acoustic qualities are unimpaired. 
Bishop Potter said the service of benediction and was assisted 
by Arehdeacon Van Kleeck, the Rev. Dr. W: N. Dunnell, the 
Rev. Dr. Thos. Gallaudet, and the Rev. W. S. Coffey. About 
forty visiting clergymen were in the chancel. The sermon was 
by the Bishop, who spoke of a form of architecture which he 
noticed in the Kast, and which had smaller base line than eir- 
cumference, and diameter fifteen to twenty feet above it. The 
purpose of such architecture was defense from enemies, and he 
drew a lesson from it and its purpose, applicable to Christian 
character and Christian experience. 

The second function, taking place on the same occasion as 
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the benediction, was the confirmation of a class of 24, a part of 
them a supplemental class of St. Andrew’s Church and chapel, 
presented by the rector, the Rev. W. M. Gilbert. The third 
function was the ordination to the diaconate of Chas. A. Ash- 
mead, for some years a lay reader in St. Andrew’s, and a helper 
im the chapel. The litany was said by the Rev. Henry R. Free- 
man of St. John’s, Troy, brother of the rector of St. Andrew’s. 
The music for the entire service was furnished by an enlarged 
vested choir, and Barnby’s “King All Glorious” and Stainer’s 
Trinity anthem were among the selections. The Bishop was the 
celebrant at the Holy Communion which followed. 

After luncheon, Bishop Potter presided and asked the rector 
to read some engrossed resolutions which rector, wardens, and 
vestry of St. Andrew’s had prepared for presentation to Mrs. 
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luncheon, said that when he was a lad the Rey. Mr. Selleck kept 
school in Troy. He paid the venerable priest a fitting tribute, 
saying that his two splendid traits of amiability and pertinacity 
had enabled him to accomplish much where others might easily 
have failed to accomplish anything. All present united to honor 
the priest, now an octogenarian, who had accomplished so much 
and had been so faithful in all he had set himself to do. 

Talk of opening a school for the sons of clergy is being 
heard, the scheme being to utilize the old Lewisboro’ mansion, 
which could be repaired at not great cost. Nothing definite 
has yet been done, but the talk is to raise the funds from the 
churches in the Archdeaconry, or if by private contributions, to 
put the school on other than a private basis. Among those 
present at the consecration were, beside the Bishop and Arch- 
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W. F. Cochran, the generous benefactor of the parish. Speeches 
were made by the Rey. Dr. E. Walpole Warren, the Rev. H. R. 
Freeman, Archdeacon Van Kleeck, and the Rey. C. E. Allison, 
the last named a Presbyterian minister, whom the Bishop intro- 
duced as being in line for a good speech, if he kept to his repu- 
tation, if not in the regular line of suecession, like the “rest of 
us.” After the service the Rev. Mr. Freeman said, concerning 
St. Andrew’s Chapel, Lincoln Park, that a new building had 
recently been secured for its services, and that growth and 
progress are the record it is making. It is in the southeastern 
part of Yonkers, as St. Mark’s, Nepera Park, which is under St. 
Paul’s, is in the northeastern. Plans are making by the people 
of St. Mark’s to erect a chapel. 


Surprisep By 4 New Cuaret. 


Something quite unique happened in the Westchester Arch- 
deaconry recently. It was nothing short of the erection of a 
chapel costing $2,500 without Archdeacon or Bishop knowing 
anything of it until the application came to them for a service 
of consecration. The chapel is located in the mountains of 
upper Westchester and is reached only by going into Connecti- 
cut. In charge of it is the aged Rev. Charles M. Selleck of Nor- 
walk, in that state, who purposely kept the event from Arch- 
deacon Van Kleeck in order to give him a surprise. 

Many years ago a relative of the Rev. Winter Bolton, of 
Pelhamville, started service at Lewisboro’, and soon afterward 
the Rev. Mr. Rockwell came and built a large house for rectory 
and school, providing in the same a room to serve as chapel. 
There were acquired some gilebe lands, sixty acres or sa. Thirty 
years ago the school was given up, but during all of that time, 
from about 1870 till now, the Rev. Charles M. Selleck has gone 
Sunday after Sunday, rarely missing one, from Norwalk to 
Lewisboro’, a distance of eleven miles over mountain roads, and 
held services. Now he has been able to collect sufficient funds 
to pay off all the old debts and erect a very neat chapel, seating 
perhaps two hundred. This chapel was consecrated by the 
Bishop of the Diocese on June 12th as the Rockwell Memorial 
Church of St. Paul. It is situated in the open country, but a 
country in which, each summer, an increasing number of resi- 
dences of the well-to-do are put up. The chancel windows of 
the chapel are memorials of the Betts family, and there are other 
memorials. Archdeacon Van Kleeck, in his address following 


deacon, the Rey. R. M. Berkeley, the Rev. C. W. Bolton, the 
Rey. H. L. Myrick, and the Rev. R. C. Russell. Beside the eon- 
secration there was a class of seven confirmed, the Bishop being: 
the celebrant in the Holy Communion which followed. 


A Straten Istanp Cuarity. 


A new building to cost $10,000 was presented to St. John’s 
Guild on June 12th by Mrs. I'rederic Elliot Lewis, of New York. 


REV. CHAS. M. SELLECK. 


The cornerstone of the building, to be known as the Cottage 
Hospital, was laid on the date named. It is located on the 
grounds of the Guild on Staten Island, and is a memorial to the 
giver’s son, I'rederie Chandler Lewis. It is for the care of very 
sick babies, and is to be ready by August. It is 103 feet long 
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by 31 feet wide, and contains two wards, each equipped for the 
care of eight infants. The wards are so arranged that each 
baby will have one thousand cubic feet of air space. In the 
center of the building is the vistors’ hall, diet kitehen, and labor- 
atory. St. John’s Guild, as everybody knows, is the pioneer in 
American cities in the work of sea air for sick babies. While 
non-sectarian now, it was started in old St. John’s, Trinity par- 
ish; hence its name. Two floating hospitals go about the waters 
of New York bay and harbor during July and August, and as 
occasion demands, take the very sick sufferers to the hospitals on 
Staten Island. The Seaside Hospital treats each summer about 
2,000 babies, and the two floating hospitals upwards of 20,000 
per season. Heretofore only Manhattan sick have been cared 
for, but with the completion of the second hospital, and the 
larger quarters on Staten Island, Brooklyn babies of the poor are 
to be taken also. 
Various Noves. 


St. Peter’s Guilds, Portchester, have decided to purchase a 
coffee van to be taken to fires for the serving of hot coffee and 
sandwiches to firemen. The junior guild is to have the care of 
the van in the day time, and the senior in the night time. The 
rector of St. Peter’s is the Rev. C. E. Brugler. 

Lacey Baker, organist of All Angel’s, has been appointed to 
succeed the late Dr. Pearce as head of the organ department in 
the New York College of Music. 

St. Alban’s Mission, High Bridge, which is under Arch- 
deacon Tiffany but in charge of the Rev. R. H. Wevill, perma- 
nent deacon, has made marked progress. It was started at Epi- 
phany, 1899, in a field that is not easy for such work. It has 
now acquired a plot of land, and has plans for a chapel which it 
hopes to erect before the end of the year. Its confirmation class 
numbered eleven, all adults. 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


D ISCUSSING the recent “Opinions” on Reservation in THE 
Living Cuurcu, June 9th, you say, “He (the Archbishop) 
confounds the theory of Transubstantiation with the doctrine of 
the ‘Real Presence.’ It is idle to interpret such, adora- 
tion as addressed to the elements, or as involving that definition 
of the manner of ‘Presence’, how as ‘Transubstantiation.’ ” 
In a tract published by the Men’s Guild of St. Ignatius’ 
Episcopal Church, New York, the following questions and an- 
swers occur: 


Q.—I wish you would tell me just what you believe about our Lord’s 
Presence in the Hucharist. 

A.—To answer your enquiry as briefly as possible I would say that I 
believe the holy gifts of the Altar, which before consecration were bread 
and wine, to be after consecration the Body and Blood of our Lord. |. . 

Q.—Do'you hold that the authorized doctrine of Rome and that of 
the English Church are the same upon the Holy Eucharist ? 

A.—I do. Only the Anglican prefers to call it the ‘‘Real Objective 
Presence,’ and the Roman call it “‘fransubstantiation.” As a matter of 
fact advanced Churchmen do not make any distinction between the Real 
Presencé,and Transubstantiation except the mode of expressing it. H 


1—Please explain how it is possible to exclude the elements 
from adoration if the bread and wine is in fact the Body and 
Blood of our Lord after consecration. 

9—-If the House of Bishops in 1898 held against Reserva- 
tion for Benediction, does not their decision equally apply to 
Reservation for Adoration ? Pdi B. 

3—Is the decision of the House of Bishops, on. the subject 
binding in the Church? 

4—]s it right and proper for individual Bishops and priests 
to introduce doctrines into the Church that are not to be found 
in the Prayer Book, unless authorized by some authority binding 
in the Church ? JosepH SMITH. 


Jacksonport, Wis. 


[We reply to these questions: 
1. Adoration should be addressed only to our Lord ,in the Sacrament : 
hot to “the elements.’ 
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The House of Bishops discriminated between Reservation for pur- 
poses of communion and Reservation for the office known as Benediction. 
They did not allude to other details of the subject. 

3. A pastoral of the House of Bishops is not equivalent to a positive 
finding or ruling as to the law, but is to be accepted as the probable inter- 
pretation of the law in ordinary cases. 

4. Not as though such doctrines are essential parts of the Catholic 
faith, though many doctrines not thus essential may be held within the 
Church. For instance, it is lawful and usual to hold that lay Baptism is 
valid, though the Prayer Book nowhere lays down the doctrine.—EpIToRr 
IBS (Csi 


THE POLICY OF THE BOARD OF MANAGERS. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


T MAY be, and I am after reflection inclined to think, that 
our Board of Managers meant to startle the Church by the 
proposal to withdraw in the course of five years all missionary 
aid from “organized Dioceses,” rather than adopt, as a rule of 
administration of the funds committed to them as trustees, the 
plan which they submit in outline. 

Be this as it may, it is always wise to look at the darker 
side of a dubious question, and prepare for the worst that can 
happen. 

In the first place, the action bears upon the face of it reat 
haste,, which must be the excuse for glaring inconsistencies, 
which thoughtful deliberation would have avoided. There are 
two resolutions submitted by: the Board of Managers in declara- 
tion of their purpose. “PHese are very brief, but yet they seem 
flatly to contradict each other. The first says that the reduction 
of 20 per cent. shall not apply to the work among Indians, and 
colored people, and the second, with equal emphasis, asserts that 
it shall. Some explanation is demanded at the hands of our 
Standing Committee of the Board of Missions, 

If we assume that the withdrawal in five years of all aid to 
colored work in “organized Dioceses” is what the Board intends 
to do, and it is the part of wisdom so to assume, then it is 
obvious to remark, that there will be scarcely any colored work 
left for the Board to assist, since, with very slight exceptions, 
all the colored work is in organized Dioceses, and Southern Flor- 
ida, and perhaps some other jurisdictions, will be enriched with 
thousands of dollars, while the Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama, ete., 
will be left without a farthing of appropriation. Surely, such 
cannot be the deliberate purpose of our Standing Committee on 
the missionary work of our Church. 

Again, if I mistake not, it has hitherto been the policy of 
our Board of Missions to encourage missionary jurisdictions to 
organize as Dioceses, because in such cases it relieves the Board 
of the burden, say of $3,300, as Bishop’s salary and traveling 
expenses. The “Harold Brown Fund” had this end in view. 

Now this policy is directly reversed. The Standing Com- 
mittee of the Board of Missions practically say to a missionary 
jurisdiction, “While you remain as you are, we, will support 
your Bishop, and pay his traveling expenses, and give you an 
appropriation for your mission work, but, mark well, if you or- 
ganize as a Diocese, and relieve us of the burden of supporting 
your Bishop, we will take away all your appropriation for mis- 
sions.” 

Surely, such cannot be the purpose of our Board of Man- 
agers. They meant to startle the Church, arouse her from her 
lethargy, and compel her to think about missions, our home 
fields, our new fields, our responsibilities, and our duties. Our 
Board deserve admiration for the ingenious and novel way in 
which they have set about accomplishing this most desirable 
purpose. GerorcEe F. Seymour.» 

Springfield, Ill,, June 15th, 1900. 


THE CHURCH AND THE DENOMINATIONS. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


N reading Mr. Wingate’s last communication I am forcibly 

reminded of the old saying: “Great is the power of the . 
misunderstanding.” J supposed that in his first letter Mr. Win- 
gate was trying to vindicate the soundness of Mr. Wesley’s 
Churehmanship by showing that not he, but the Methodists in 
America were responsible’ for the formation of the religious body 
known as the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The facts which I gave were intended to prove that the | 
American Methodists simply followed the path which Mr. Wes- - 
ley had opened before them. Mr. Wingate infers that I wished 
to defend their action and to maintain the validity of Methodist 
Orders. : 

My quotation from Hooker was meant to indicate the view 
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which is taken by many Methodists who regret their separation 
from the Church; not to justify the action of Mr. Wesley or of 
his followers. 

The: interrogative form of my statement may have opened 
the way for misunderstanding. 

But there is a much more practical question than that of 
fixing the responsibility for the separation of the Methodists 
from the Church, to be considered by thoughtful Churchmen. 
That question is: “Things being as they are, what attitude 
shall we hold toward Methodists? and other Christians not of the 
Church ?”’ 

Look at the situation broadly. Under our Lord’s “omnipo- 
tent” rule, His Church has, in the course of time, become divided 
into three great branches: the Greek, the Roman, and the An- 
glican. In addition to these there are about a hundred millions 
of Christians who pass under the general name of Protestants, 
who make no claim to possessing the Apostolic Succession. 

In our own country there are seven hundred thousand com- 
municants of our branch of the Anglean Church, surrounded 
by eighteen millions and a half of communicants connected with 
the one hundred and thirty Protestant denominations. These 
are our neighbors, with whom we exchange social courtesies. 
They are our associates in business and in charitable enterprises. 
We recognize their moral worth and their high religious char- 
acter. They believe that they were made the excellent people 
they are through the instruction which they received in their 
several religious denominations. They are not responsible for 
being born out of the Church. Many of them know little or 
nothing of the historical question at issue between their respec- 
tice denominations and the Church. 

What, then, is the proper attitude of Churchmen toward 
these eighteen millions and a half of baptized Christians, and 
toward their religious teachers who also are baptized Christians, 
and, as such, members of the Body of Christ ? 

Shall they be regarded, as Rome regards all Anglicans, as 
being both heretics and schismatics? Shall they be irritated 
and repelled by being reminded, either expressly or by implica- 
tion, that the Church leaves them to the “uncoyvenanted mercies” 
of the Almighty ? 

Shall their ministers be told that they have no authority to 
teach and that their administration of the Sacraments is only a 
simulacrum of a true administration, bordering on blasphemy ? 

That holy men who presented every external sign of being 
the recipient of divine grace, have received such treatment is 
only too true. Not infrequently those who have come into the 
Church from the denominations have been inclined to insist 
most strenuously upon the exclusive claims of the Church with 
reference to the ministry and the Sacraments. 

Such insistence has made for the Church no more converts 
than similar claims on the part of Rome have drawn Anglicans 
into that fold. It has convineed a few persons, but has made 
the great body of Denominationalists firmer in their opposition 
to the exclusive claims of the Church. 

If the Church is to make good her boast of being inclusive 
instead of exclusive, her children must abandon this temper alto- 
gether. In speaking of and to our “separated brethren” the em- 
phasis should be upon “brethren” rather than upon “separated.” 
Like the “reputed pillars” in the Church at Jerusalem, when St. 
Paul, Barnabas, and Titus went up to that city from their work 
among the Gentiles, we should “perceive the grace which is given 
unto” those who minister in holy things to these twenty mil- 

lions of Protestants, and “give them the right hand of fellow- 
ship” for the great work which, in the Providence of God, has 
fallen to their lot. 

The opposite course of conduct may be highly gratifying to 
a Churechman’s sense of possessing superior advantages, and 
quite consistent with his fundamental conceptions of Church 
order and regularity. But it is altogether unpractical, and 
tends to defeat its own object, which I take to be the gathering 
of the whole of these dispersed sheep into one fold under that 
one Shepherd. 

If the Church possesses gifts and advantages which the de- 
nominations need, and I think that there are many such, this 
fact will be discovered much more quickly, and be acknowledged 
much more freely, when the two are brought into as close and 
genial relationship as may be possible, without the surrender of 
essential principles on either side. When we Churchmen come 
near to our denominational brethren, we may perceive that dur- 
ing the time of their separate existence they have learned some 
valuable lessons in evangelization, which the Church will do well 
to adopt. 
~ Our American locomotives would not now be exciting the 
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admiration of the world in Paris, if our ancestors had been satis- 
fied to remain subjects of Great Britain and to follow the well- 
beaten paths of English manufacture. 

Let us open our eyes and see what has been going on in the 
world during the last three centuries, and conduct ourselves like 
self-respecting men who have to deal with men who are our 
equals in every respect. So only shall we aid in answering the 
Church’s petition embodied in the Prayer for the Unity of 
God’s people. Geo. H. McGrew. 


[With this communication, the subject of the relation of the Chureh 
to the Methodist body will be permitted to drop.—Eprror L. C.] 


ANOTHER UNSALARIED MISSIONARY. 
To the Hditor of The Living Church: 


K EFERRING to the letter of the Rev. H. C. Mayer, printed 
in your issue of June 16th, I beg leave to hand you here- 

with an extract from the report of the Convocation of German- 
town for the year ending April 20, 1899, as printed in the Con- 
vention Journal of 1899. (The Journal for 1900 is now in 
press. ) ‘ 

The missionary at Christ Church mission, Franklinville, is 
the Rey. H. C. Mayer, another “worker among the poor.” 

In the following extract the italics are mine. 

H. A. DE FRANCE. 
Philadelphia, June 16, 1900. 


“St. George’s Mission is cared for, as it has been for twelve years, by 

its devoted Missionary, the Rev. John Totty, without any salary.” 
* * * * * * * * * 

“Christ Church Mission, Franklinville, has received from the Convo- 
cation $250 for its Missionary’s salary. The Mission contrib- 
utes to its Missionary’s salary $360. The Associated Mission of St. Am- 
brose, at Cooperville, receives from the Convocation $150 for house rent 
and other expenses, and contributes nothing. The salary of $610 attached 
to these united Missions is paid to the Missionary who has charge of St. 
Ambrose Mission. The Missionary at Christ Chureh Mission receives no 
salary. These conditions need re-adjustment.”’ 


CHURCH DISCIPLINE IN CHINA. 


T China we are confronted by the same difficulties that beset 

the early Church and are often obliged to solve them in the 
same way. A few Sundays ago there was a case of discipline 
which is very similar to the practice of primitive times. 

The person who desired to make his peace with the Church 
was a young man who, nearly a year ago, forged a cheque. He 
received punishment at the time the crime was discovered by the 
Chinese law and paid back the amount which he had fraudulent- 
ly obtained. Having been excommunicated these months he at 
last expressed a true penitence and a desire to be reunited with 
the Chureh. The service was conducted in the following man- 
ner. At the close of Morning Prayer the Chinese deacon went 
down. to the church door and accompanied the penitent to the 
steps at the entrance of the choir. The Bishop and clergy then 
moved to the head of the steps, and the Bishop explained to the 
congregation what was about to be done. The young man then 
read his confession in an audible voice, and the paper was 
handed to the clergyman in charge of the parish to be kept in 
witness. The Bishop then descended the steps and kneeling be- 
side the penitent prayed for his pardon and restoration. It was 
announced to him that he would be kept in the position of a 
eatechumen for one year, sitting amongst the eatechumens and 
inquirers during the service, and at the end of the year, if his 
conduct had been such as to warrant it, he would be admitted to 
a seat among the baptised, his restoration to the privilege of 
communion to depend on his conduet while undergoing dis- 
cipline. The proceedings were in accordance with the regula- 
tions on discipline agreed upon by the Bishops in China at their 
conference in October. Without some such provision as this 
for the return of those who have strayed from the path they will 
either give up all Christianity, or if restored by being immedi- 
ately admitted to communion without a, preliminary discipline 
to test the sincerity of their repentance the risk is great that 
they will regard the inestimable privilege too lightly or even 
attempt to deceive. The publicity of the discipline exercises a 
very salutary effect both upon the penitent and upon the congre- 
gation. During the service the congregation stood and observed 
the strictest silence-—Church in China. 


My son, thou oughtest with all diligence to endeavor that in 
eyery place, and in every external action or occupation, thou mayest 
be inwardly free, and thoroughly master of thyself; and that all 
things be under thee, and not thou under them.—Thomas w Kempis. 
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DEATH ALONE BREAKS THE MARRIAGE 
BOND. 


(Ue DO not need to tell persons of intelligence that the 
divorce evil is rapidly destroying the integrity of the home, 
which was once one of the cherished institutions of Anglo-Saxon 
civilization. 

Divorce, unhappily, to the extent of what is commonly 
termed a “legal separation,” or a separation a mensa et thoro, 
is a necessity in a world of sin. For the protection, physically, 
mentally, and spiritually, of an injured party, it is sometimes 
necessary to compel by law the living apart of those who have 
been united as husband and wife. 

The fundamental fallacy which seems to have seized the 
American people, is that this unhappy necessity—itself an evil— 
involves the further evil of permitting re-marriage to either or 
both parties. This fallacy arises from the common failure to 
esteem marriage as a unique relation between husband and wife, 
whereby an indissoluble union is effected. Marriage is spoken 
of by St. Paul as a “great mystery,” and by theologians and by 
one of the homilies of the Church of England, which are still 
recommended by the Articles of Religion, in more technical 
language as a “sacrament.” 

Churchmen are largely agreed as to the necessity for the 
preservation inviolably of the marital bond, except in one con- 
tingency, upon which, unfortunately, they differ, and which we 
will examine shortly. The canon law of the American Church 
forbids the re-marriage of divorced persons, except in the case 
of the innocent party to a divorce suit on the ground of adultery. 
The canon law of the Church of England makes no distinctions 
or exceptions, but forbids re-marriage to all divorced persons 
alike, during the lifetime of the other party; though the amend- 
ment of the civil law made in 1854, by which the “innocent 
party” is allowed to re-marry, has wrought serious disturbance, 
even within the Church. 

A: powerful sentiment within the Church has urged that the 
present exception to the absolute prohibition of re-marriage 
after divorce during the lifetime of the other partner, should be 
abolished. Not only is this urged on its merits, as being in- 
trinsically right, but also as being highly expedient. Thus alone 
may the evils resulting from collusion be avoided; thus alone be 
prevented the absurd condition that the erring party is held to 
be still bound by his marriage vow to a partner who may be 
married to another person. ~ 

The scandal in high life in New York in which a second 


marriage occurred on the same day a divoree had been granted 
according to which a former marriage was legally terminated, 
has perhaps done more to erystallize Christian sentiment against 
any permission to re-marry after divorce, than has any other 
cause. ‘ 


AsipE from the difficult and very technical question of the 
interpretation of the words of our Lord as recorded by St. Mat- 
thew, which we shall not now discuss, the practical argument. 
which keeps many from assenting to the highest ground—that 
of absolute prohibition of re-marriage after divorce during the 
lifetime of the other party—is the shock to the marital relation 
which is involved in the act of violation of the marriage vow. 
The natural abhorrence of the crime of adultery by all right- 
minded people, has led to the doctrine that this crime ipso facto 
disrupts the bond, which is no longer binding; that by its com- 
mission the marriage union is undone, and the injured party is 
released from vows that have been violated by the other; that 
it only remains for a court of lawful jurisdiction to declare and 
record the dissolution of such marriage, which, on the hypothesis 
named, was already dissolved in fact, and only needed the decree 
of the court to dissolve it in law. 

If marriage were a simple contract between a party of the 
first part and a party of the second part, this doetrine might be 
tenable. It would then be on a par with a contract by which a 
business partnership is formed, or any other contract between 
man and man. 

Christian consciousness, however, revolts from such a con- 
ception of the marriage contract. Even those who do not term 
Holy Matrimony a sacrament, yet in effect view it as a holy 
union, not subject to termination merely by mutual consent. 

There is one consideration which has not been sufficiently 
pressed. If the act of unfaithfulness breaks the bond, then the 
injured wife, if the wife be the innocent party, is, notwithstand- 
ing her possible ignorance of the commission of the crime, 
henceforth living with him whose marriage to her has been dis- 
solved by his act, in an illicit bond. The crime of her husband 
becomes also her own crime, if she continues to live as his wife. 
If the bond is broken, she is a wife no longer. The bond can- 
not at the same time be existent and severed. If adultery breaks 
the bond, it breaks it at and from the very moment of the act. 

What, then, is the condition, according to the popular hy- 
pothesis, of the wife of the worldly husband? How is she sure 
that she is herself a wife? How may she know that the bond 
has not been broken? The sin committed in secret, without her 
knowledge, has then destroyed her own wifely status, if it has 
dissolved the marriage, and children born after that are illegiti- 
mate. 

This revolting position is the only logical outeome of the 
doctrine we have mentioned. Merely to state it, ought to be 
sufficient to banish the hypothesis forever from a Christian 
people. 

Yet the only alternate left to those who maintain that the 
bond is dissolved, is to hold that the bond is not broken by the 
act itself, but by its being found out! The wife who is ignorant 
of her husband’s unfaithfulness, remains still a wife. From the 
moment of her discovery, she is his no longer. The bond is 
broken. 

But the immorality of this position is obvious. Is a sin not 
asin until it is discovered? Is any crime not a crime while yet 
it is a secret? Does the discovery of any crime constitute the 
offence, or does the commission of the act? : 


Lrr us now recapitulate. 

The erime of unfaithfulness to the marriage vow must 
either dissolve the bond— ; 

(a) At the commission of the act; or, 

(b) At being found out; or, 

(ce) Not at all. 

The first of these hypotheses would fill the world with pure, 
innocent women who, unknown to themselves, are living in 
illicit relation with men to whom they are no longer married. It 
must bring doubt and uncertainty into thousands of families. 
It brings the blight of illegitimacy upon thousands of innocent 
children. ; 

The second of these positions is intrinsically immoral. It 
makes the continuance or dissolution of the marital relation to 
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hinge, not on the commission of the crime, but on its discovery. 
It is a position from which every mind must recoil. 

The third of these positions implies that the marriage bond 
is indissoluble except by death. It does not make marital un- 
faithfulness less hideous, less criminal, less revolting. Nothing 
ean whiten that which Satan has painted black. It cannot bind 
together the heart broken by the unfaithfulness, it cannot call 
back a love which has been trampled underfoot and outraged. 

The doctrine of the indissolubility of the marriage bond 
does, however, protect the innocent party from being the victim 
of its own innocence. It does protect from the intentional 
breaking of the bond by the commission of the act for the sake 
of dissolving the marriage. It does show in a truer light the 
truth of the declaration that the vow is assumed “until death 
doth us part.” 

It cannot bring back happiness in an unhappy marriage. 
Happiness may, no doubt, be forever destroyed by the act of un- 
faithfulness, though the marriage bond be not. The sin is one 
which brings in its train the direst consequences, with no redeem- 
ing features. It is not true, however that it leaves the innocent 
wite with no means of escape from him who has wronged her. 
It does not deny the necessity for legal separation at times, but 
only denies that the marriage bond is broken, or can be broken, 
except by death, and thus forbids a second marriage during the 
lifetime of the other party. It leaves open the road to forgive- 
ness and reconciliation ,and the possibility of a sweet re-union 
after tears of bitter penitence. 

Tf it takes away the earthly and carnal consolation of a 
second marriage, it leaves the promise of another life where 
wrongs are righted, where love is pure and true, where the vision 
of God is the portion of the pure in heart. If it inyolves a life 
of sacrifice, it also brings the great reward of those who wait for 
their crowning blessings until they reach that land where sin 
does not enter, where sorrow and sighing flee*away, where God 
wipes away all tears from the eyes of those who enter. 


DEATH OF BISHOP WILMER. 


cL would not be correct to say that the death of Bishop Wilmer 
is untimely. He has lived a long life, in an atmosphere of 
holiness, and his taking away, in the ripeness of his age, is the 
crowning act in his mortal career. 

Bishop Wilmer represented in religion the best of the old- 
time evangelical type; and in society, the best of the old-time 
Southern type of gentleman. In saying that both these types 
have well-nigh become obsolete, we do not mean that the suc- 
cessors of the evangelicals are no longer pious, nor that the ris- 
ing type of Southern manhood is less gentlemanly; but the piety 
and the gentility are now of another order. Only those whose 
lives have sometime been intimately associated with some of 


those beautiful lives of the strict evangelical type, can realize ° 


how that type has disappeared; and only those who really knew, 
and therefore loved, the old-time courteous, knightly Southern 
gentleman, and the queenly, lovable Southern lady of the 
old school, can realize how changed—partly better, partly worse, 
-but completely changed—is the new Southern type now develop- 
ing. This is not strange. It is but human progress. But it 
sometimes seems sad. 

Seldom has there been an episcopate in which the chief 
pastor was so enshrined in the hearts of his people, as that of 
Bishop Wilmer. He was beloved with an affection almost 
romantic. His episcopate began at a time when his state was 
devastated by rival armies, and his heart was ardently given to 
the cause of the South. He believed in the Old South, of which 
he was so noble a representative; and he was restive under the 
changes which the South was destined to undergo. He suffered 
in the dark days of Reconstruction by the stupid and wholly 
indefensible interference of the military administration of 
Alabama, in ecclesiastical affairs. After peace had really en- 
sued, he labored to build up the Church, and to strengthen what 
remained. He leaves no large outward memorials of his epis- 
copate; but his holy life, the benediction of his influence upon 
clergy and laity throughout Alabama, and indeed far beyond, 
are more valuable results of his episcopate than any that could 
be builded in stone. The record of the troublous days of his 
‘episcopate related in The Recent Past, will help to show what 
were the difficulties which he encountered. 

The whole Church tenders sympathy to the bereaved Dio- 
cese, and prays both for sweet repose to the soul which has flown 
‘in ealm trust to Him who made it, and also for blessings upon 
‘his suecessor already chosen, who shall so soon take upon himself 
‘the burdens of the episcopal order. 
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( ITHOUT intending to again consider the policy of the 
Board of Managers toward organized Dioceses, we deny 
absolutely and from some knowledge of the facts that the action 
of the Diocese of Missouri in relinquishing their appropriation 
is In any sense an “indication that the public opinion of the 
Church at large is in accord with the Board’s newly-adopted 
policy.” Missouri is a Diocese with one of the largest and 
wealthiest cities of the country as its see. If it has been right 
for the Board to appropriate funds to that Diocese for the past 
twenty-five years, it must obviously be right yet to appropriate 
to Dioceses less able than Missouri was a quarter century ago. 
If it is right to cut off appropriations from such Dioceses to-day, 
then the Board stands convicted of colossal mal-administration 
in appropriating money to far stronger Dioceses during all these 
years. Moreover, the record of the recent meeting of the Board 
states that 23 Bishops communicated with the Board in regard 
to their new policy, of which fowr commended. This does not 
look as though intelligent opinion of the Chureh was over- 
whelmingly with them. 

This is not a question that will be allowed to drop. If the 
action of the Board is persisted in, it means that a new Home 
Missionary Society will be formed. The work in the West and 
South must and shall be done. Nor is it a sectional question. 
If a new Society is formed it must and will seek assistance in 
the East, and it will get it. The Board of Managers is en- 
trusted with the whole missionary work in this country, and we 
much prefer that all should be done through one board. If they 
refuse to do their duty, however, others will be found who will 
perform the task. 

It is most disagreeable to us to find ourselves in conflict with 
a portion of the official machinery of the American Church. 
But this is a time for plain speaking, and a Board that cannot 
see the injustice of withholding assistance from such Dioceses as 
Mississippi, Dallas, Marquette, Fond du Lac, Kansas, and others 
in like necessity, while yet continuing to help missionary dis- 
tricts in similar localities which are not burdened with the sup- 
port of their own Bishop, cannot expect the acquiescence of a 
public that is somewhat familiar with the geography and the 
history of their own country. 

We fully appreciate, however, the difficulty under which the 
Board of Managers labor. The funds at their disposal are in- 
adequate for the work that ought to be done. We gladly recog- 
nize that there has been neither personal animosity nor ecclesi- 
astical partisanship in the step they have taken. We would not 
have personal attacks made upon them, nor would we seek to 
divert a penny from passing through their hands, at least at the 
present time. We certainly should not punish the missions in 
the fields whose care has not yet been repudiated by the Board. 
But that a miserable mistake, a mistake possible only by reason 
of the most woeful misapprehension or ignorance of the eco- 
nomic conditions of the United States in its several parts, has 
been made, is evident on the surface. We cannot, we do not 
believe that the mistake will be persisted in, and we would not 
take any steps that would add to the difficulty of reconsideration 
of the position taken, no doubt through misapprehension. Intel- 
ligence must ultimately prevail, even though it suffers a tem- 
porary eclipse. 


| sympathy is extended to the people of the Chureh of the 
Epiphany, Richmond, Va., in a stand which they have made 
against absolute papalism in this Church. A new altar had 
been erected, if our information is correct, in accordance with 
altars generally used in all parts of Catholic Christendom. The 
Bishop of the Diocese, Dr. Whittle, in the course of his official 
visitation, admonished the congregation that the altar must be 
taken away from the church and a “table” be put in its place. 
The congregation have refused to obey the arbitrary require- 
ment, and the Bishop has both refused ever again to enter the 
church, until his will is obeyed, and has instructed his Coad- 
jutor to take the same ground. 

In thus defending the rights of the Church against episco- 
pal absolutism and autocracy, the people of the Epiphany are 
only following the example of resistance to papalism which has 
always distinguished the Anglo-Saxon race. The claim of the 
Bishop of Virginia to absolute personal obedience, is every 
whit as objectionable and un-Catholie as the identically similar 
claim of his brother, the Bishop of Rome. The seeds of papal- 
ism, sown in the episcopate by the ambitious prelates of Rome 
a thousand years ago, seem as impossible to wholly destroy as 
are the seeds of the Canada thistle. It cannot be too distinetly 
taught, that the authority of the Bishop, whether of Virginia 
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or of Rome, is an authority which cannot be exercised in defi- 
ance of the canons, and an authority limited by the larger au- 
thority of the collective episcopate. The theory that any Bishop 
exercises an authority overriding that of the councils of the 
Church, general or national, is one which is distinctly repudi- 
ated by this Church. The people of the Epiphany, Richmond, 
under the episcopal interdict, may well recall how futile in stay- 
ing the progress of the Church were those larger interdicts at- 
tempted as against the whole Church of England in the reigns 
of both King John and Queen Elizabeth. Papalism, whether 
of Rome or of Virginia, will never be tolerated in this American 
Church. 


C HE LIVING CHURCH desires to express its sincere appre- 

ciation of the action of the committee on Christian Litera- 
ture atethe recent convention of the Diocese of Western Michi- 
gan, in recommending THe Living Cuurcn to the Diocese, to- 
gether with Bishop Grafton’s excellent monthly, The American 
Churchman, and the diocesan paper, The Church Helper. The 
action was taken altogether without the knowledge of the editor 
of this paper, and for it, grateful thanks are extended. 

There are great difficulties in the publication of Churchly 
literature. We are numerically a weak folk in comparison with 
other religious bodies in the United States; and when it 
was reported to the recent general Methodist Conference that 
nearly every one of the organs of that body was running behind, 
so that subsidies were required, in spite of the enormous con- 
stitueney in that denomination, it will not seem strange that our 
Beyond that fact are the added facts that Churchmen do not 
stand together; that it is unpopular, frequently, for a paper to 
condemn that which is wrong within the Church and to defend 
what is right; and, worse than all, that an astounding number 
of clergy as well as of laity show the most remarkable indiffer- 
ence toward the circulation of Churchly literature, and another 
large number of both clergy and laity will not pay their just 
debts for the paper; all these things, with much lack of appreci- 
ation, and sometimes even profusion of!’ abuse from those who 
ought to know better, make it difficult to carry on a paper which 
appeals to the Catholic sentiment within the Church principally 
for its support. 

But there is a brighter side as well, and hardly a day goes 
by without bringing to the editor’s desk from one or two to a 
half dozen or more letters expressing appreciation of Tuer Lry- 
ING Cuurcu. This report in Western Michigan is an added 
courtesy, for which the editor is most grateful. 


RULES OF LIFE. 
Ree that your life is a race, a battle, and a jour- 


ney; and that on each day a part of this work must be done. 

When you say your Morning Prayers in the usual place, 
give glory to God; thank Him for preserving you; offer to Him 
all your thoughts and words and deeds; pray for what you need; 
and read a portion of God’s Holy Word. 

Try to attend frequently the Holy Eucharist, or some ether 
office of the Church; also Family Prayers. 

Say Grace at meals; do all things in the name of the Lord 
Jesus. 

Be obedient to those set over you, 
beneath you, and kind to all. 

Throughout the day avoid idleness, and too eager zeal for 
the things of this life. 

Engage in no unlawful business or amusement: 
know a wicked person, so as to make him an associate. 

Keep in mind that God is always present, and that both 
good and bad angels are always near. 

Guard your eyes, your ears, and your tongue. 

Let no bad thoughts get into your heart; resist them at once 
when they come to you. 

When you sin, pray for help and pardon. 

Use short prayers often. Say a few words in your heart 
when you begin and end your work, when you are tired, or 
troubled, or tempted, or in any doubt. 

Always have something to do; try to take pleasure in doing 
good to others, especially to their souls. When you fail, blame 
yourself; when you succeed, thank God. 

Before you go to rest at night think of the day that is past, 
examine yourself, give thanks to God. Say your prayers de- 
voutly, think of your last end, ee hae yourself and yours to 
God’s keeping. 

Make religion the business of your life, your study, and 
chiefest care. Happy evenings follow well-spent days.—Selected. 
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A Select Library of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church, 
Second Series. Vol. XIV. The Seven Hewnenical Councils of the Undivided 
Church. Their Canons and Dogmatic Decrees, together with the Canons of 
all the local synods which have received Ecumenical Acceptance. Edited 
with notes gathered from the writings of the greatest scholars, by Henry 
R. Percival, M.A., D.D. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 1900. 


It is suspected that the majority consider Canon Law a dry 
and uninteresting subject. As it is ordinarily presented, such 
may be the case, though the study of the Canons is not the only 
one that is doomed to suffer from being treated superficially and 
without sympathy. But now, if any student desires to learn 
how to make these dry bones live and tell us of the throbbing life 
of the Catholic Church in those glorious days when the Chureh 
was visibly One, let him procure and consult Dr. Percival’s 
work on The Canons and Dogmatic Decrees of the Seven Heu- 
menical Councils. If the learned author had framed the title 
page of his volume in Latin, he would have told the plain truth 
if he had used the conventional terms, “illustravit et ornavit” in 
referring to his labors. 

Translations of the Canons we have had ere this, of course, 
and of many of the other documents pertaining to the Couneils. 
Dr. Percival has wisely made use of the labors of his predeces- 
sors in this field, and has added generously to them by giving an 
English version of a number of documents, excerpts from the 
Acts of the Councils, ete., which we have not heretofore possessed 
in the vernacular. But it is the large amount of matter which, 
out of a real love and enthusiasm for his subject, Dr. Percival : 
has added in illustration of it, that renders his work by far the 
most valuable and complete edition of the Seven Ecumenical 
Councils in English. We are not even then speaking accurately, 
inasmuch as the Seventh Council has been both seantily and 
severely treated by English writers, and it is only in the last 
volume of the translation of Hefele’s Conciliengeschicte that one 
can find a satisfactory account of it. In the work before us we 
have not only the text of the Canons and Decrees, but, following 
each Canon, there are extracts from the works of approved com- 
mentators both ancient and modern, bearing upon that particu- 
lar canon, e.g., First, a translation of the Ancient Epitome of the 
Canons is given, then, notes from such writers as Balsamon, 
Zonaras, Aristenus, Justellus, Van Espen, Beveridge, Hammond, 
Johnson, Stillingfleet, Lambert, Hefele, Bright, and others, and 
the author frequently adding notes and comments of his own. 
A reference is also given to the place which each canon has in 


the Corpus Jur. Can., as cited in Gratian’s Decretum, and these 


references note the errors, variations, and emendations in the 
canons as thus cited. 

But the portion of this work for which students of the sub- 
ject cannot fail to be grateful is the large number of excursus, or 
dissertations, on important points suggested by the canons, or 
dealt with by them. Many of these consist of an extract or of 
several extracts from the writings of one or more authors, such 
as those mentioned above, but many are the work of the editor 
himself, who has happily not permitted himself to rest satisfied 
with translating and editing, but has afforded his readers the 
benefit of his wide knowledge in this manner. It is this which 
puts life into the Canons and Decrees of the Councils. There 
is scarcely an important detail of the life and activities, the 
teaching and practice, of the undivided Church, which is not 
illustrated either briefly or at length in these dissertations. 
Thirteen of these are included under the First Council of Nice 
alone, and all are upon subjects interesting to the student, and 
several are of practical importance to-day, e.g., On the Commun- 
ion of the Sick; On Deaconesses; On Chorepiscopi. 

It seems to have been the aim of the author to give trust- 
worthy information upon every subject touched on in the legisla- 
tion of the Early Church, so that his readers might be enabled to 
enter into and to breathe,’so to speak, the very atmosphere in 
which that legislation was enacted, and be en rapport with the 
Fathers who composed those Councils of the Catholic Chureh. 
Thus, in treating Canons 18 to 25 of the Synod of Laodicea, we 
have four Excursus, “On the Choir Offices of the Early Church; 
On the Worship of the Early Church; On the Vestments of the 
Early Chureh; and On the Minor Orders of the Early Church.” 

Time, patience, and above all a thorough knowledge of the 
subject and a resolution to be painstaking, were necessary in 
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order to collect such a body of illustrative matter. But it is by 
no means a thankless task. There are those who depreciate this 
body of ancient canonical legislation, and sneer at those who 
reverence and consult it for practical purposes nowadays as “doc- 
trinaires,” but they do not know how persistent are the principles 
of the ancient Canon Law, nor what a large share they have had 
in shaping the canonical legislation of our own portion of the 
Church, even here in the United States. As a consequence of 
this, and since the Church as Catholic is adapted for all men 
everywhere and always, a patient and thorough study of the 
ancient Canon Law ought to be replete with practical sugges- 
tions for the Church in every age and country, and not least for 
us in the circumstances under which the American Church is 
now existing and doing its work. In our formative condition 
it will be our wisdom to consult the mind of the Church in its 
best and purest ages, and we shall find that expressed most 
definitely in its Canon Law. For such a purpose Dr. Percival’s 
work is as timely as it is valuable. With an immense amount 
of matter from which to choose in illustration of his great sub- 
ject, he seems to the reviewer to have chosen carefully and saga- 
ciously, on the whole, such items as are most worthy of special 
treatment. His work will commend itself to anyone who con- 
sults it. 


And the work is admirably arranged for consultation, for 
there are no less than five copious indices, viz., Of Authors, Of 
Names, Of Words and Phrases, Of Places, and Of Subjects. 

After the recognition of so much labor, it would be ungrate- 
ful to criticise slips here and there, or to point out typographical 
errors, of which we have noticed several; e.g., on the first page 
of the Table of Contents, line 6, “Biographical” should read 
“Bibliographical,” and in the last item of the subjects included 
under the First Council of Nice, “Eastern Question” should 
read “Easter Question.” On p. 29 the author mentions “Lord 
Lyndwood’s Provinciale,’ but though Lyndwood, the English 
eanonist was, we believe, an Archdeacon, and was made Dean of 
the Arches, a Lord Privy Seal, and finally Lord Bishop of St. 
David’s, it is not common to cite him as Lord Lyndwood. On 
p. xiv. there is a grammatical slip, “and who were they done 
by?” On p. xvii. we find “Padecte,” and on p. xxxiii., line 15, 
“Pradects,” for “Pandects.” But as said before, these little 
blemishes are not to be accounted of in comparison with the real 
and thorough labor which the author has expended upon his 
subject, and the substantial results which he has given us, for 
all which the Church and all students of ecclesiastical history 
and Canon Law will owe him a large debt of gratitude. 


Re W. TAaynor: 
Fundamental Church Principles. The Paddock Lectures for 1899. By James 
Dow Morrison, D.D., LL.D., Missionary Bishop of Duluth. Milwaukee: 


The Young Churchman Co. Price, $1.00 net. 


Under appointment as Paddock Lecturer for 1899, the 
Bishop of Duluth delivered these lectures at the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, and they are now given to the public from the 
press of The Young Churchman Company. 


Four subjects are treated of: Holy Scripture; The Creeds ; 
The Sacred Ministry; The Independence of National Churches. 


These lectures seem to us worthy of a permanent place in 
the literature of the American Church. We are impressed 
with the learning and the sound scholarship of the author. Evi- 
dently his Paddock Lectures are the fruit of lines of study. pur- 
sued through years of diligent investigation, and they are given 
to us in a style and with a finish of which no one, not even a 
Bishop, need feel ashamed. Bishop Morrison is at home in the 
wide range of Patristic literature, and uses this knowledge to 
the best advantage, especially in his lecture on the Sacred Min- 
istry. In the fourth of the series, the lawful jurisdiction of the 
National Church in England, as against the claims of Rome, 
is maintained with much strength, clearness and ability. 


In the contracted space of a notice, rather than a review, 


we must content ourselves with a hearty commendation of these 
_ Paddock Lectures. 


An appendix is added on “The Re-Confirmation of Roman- 
ists Seeking Admission to our Communion,” in which a strong 
plea is made for such re-confirmation. We can only say with 
regard to this, “a letter to the Bishop of Albany, published by 

request of the Bishop,” that “it will interest many whom it does 
not convince.” In the presentation of the other side of this 
-yery weighty problem, if Bishop Doane shall be graciously in- 
elined to write upon the subject, the Bishop of Albany will 
have the grateful interest of many Churchmen who desire to 
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believe that the countless millions who have been confirmed in 
the Latin Communion have received the apostolic rite of the 
Laying on of Hands. E. W. Worruineron. 


Back to Christ. 


Some modern forms of Religious Thought. 
Chicago: 


A. C. McClurg & Co. Price $1.00. 

We have here many fair promises, but a wretched, poor 
performance. “Back to Christ” sounds well, but as so often 
happens when this catchy phrase is used, we have, under cover 
of the phrase, a setting forth of VSS Ne which are neither 
those of Christ nor of His apostles. The eager disciples of the 
evolution philosophy, the higher cr iticism, and kindred forms of 
thought, would do better to wait till all the results of their 
processes have gone through the testing mill of criticism them- 
selves, which takes time and labor, and much patience, before 
they proceed to teach the world and the Church dogmatically 
what bé the things most surely believed among us. Mr. Spence 
acknowledges rightly enough that we have in Holy Seripture a 
progressive revelation—we are not aware that the Catholic 
Church has ever thought or taught otherwise, though he claims 
it as a discovery of the higher criticism—but then he inecon- 
sistently teaches that all that Moses or the Prophets taught 
about the nature and attributes of God which is not in harmony 
with what our Lord taught and revealed, must be ‘ “rejected.” 
“As Christ made free to revise the laws of Moses, and to rebuke 
the spirit ascribed to Elijah, so we may feel free to reject what- 
ever in the Old Testament is alien to the spirit and gospel ot 
Christ.” 

3ut we are not to stop here. We need not believe in the 
Resurrection of the body, but only in the freedom of the soul 
from the trammels of the flesh after death, and its sublimated 
perfection in some other environment. In this and several other 
ways, the “New Theology” vaunts itself as a vast improvement 
over the old, until we shall all come in the indefinite evolution of 
“the larger hope” to a something of being, we know not what, or 


shall have degenerated into a purposeless cessation of existence, 
we know not when. 


By Walter Spence. 


For there is no end to this evolution, seeing 
that the Second Advent of Christ is not to be a definite event in 
the course of things, and He is come already, and is always com- 
ing in His kingdom—which yet can hardly be said to have an 
organized existence. 

The sweet indefiniteness of this “New Theology” is charm- 
This life is not a time of probation, so then of course 
things do not matter, and we have all along been mistaken. It 
is a time of preparation for the grander evolution that is to be 
when the soul shall have accomplished its resurrection by doing 
the common thing which we vulgarly call death—dying. But 
after floating along in this entrancing ether for some 220 pages, 
we confess that we feel a decided relief that we have the Catholie 
Creed, if only as a stable and convenient post to tie up to till we 
can get steady in mind, and realize that as Catholic Churehmen 
we do not need to go “back to Christ,” since He has promised 
to be with His Church'all the days, even to the end of the world, 
and has given to the Church His Holy Spizxit, to abide with it 
forever. 


ing. 


The Story Books of Little Giddings. Being the Religious Dialogues Re- 
cited in the Great Room, 1631-32 


Irom the Original MSS. of Nicho- 
las Ferrar. With an Introduction by HE. Cruroys Sharland. New 
York: KE. P. Dutton & Co. Price, $2.00. 


Even in this matter-of-fact age there are names to conjure 
with. The title of this book is one of them. Story books they 
are indeed, and we are promised a further installment in due 
time, giving us an authentic record of the doings of the Ferrar 
family, and of the means used to train the younger members in 
the practice of that other worldliness for which Little Giddings 
stands. 

The stories are told by various persons assembled in the 
great room—“the Little Academy” it is appropriately called. 
They were carefully copied in a fair and legible script, and have 
been passed on from one generation to another, till now the 
greater part of them have come into the possession of the Brit- 
ish Museum. Hence the publication of the present volume has 
become possible. 

As we read, the forms of Nicholas Ferrar, of Mary Collett, 
and of others of the reciters, take shape and substance before us. 
The master himself, so devout, so unselfish, so wise, living with 
his whole household in the daily practice of what we all profess, 
has long been known and admired. We have been more or less 
familiar with the routine of each day of Little Giddings, the 
simplicity and the regularity of the life, the unceasing round of 
prayer and praise, the long night-watches, cheerfully persisted 
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in and shared by the master himself. All this has made of 
Little Giddings a household word. 

We are privileged to hear their very words, to listen to the 
quaint comment, the practical application, given and received. 
The stories themselves are often well known to us. -We meet 
again with Justinian, with Gregory, with Alphonsus; but in this 
atmosphere the anecdotes assume a new significance. We are 
not at all disposed to cavil at their repetition. 

The workmanship of the book is all that could be wished, 
the paper and print excellent. The illustrations really illus- 
trate. One wishes there might have been more of them. 

New York: International Committee of 


Robert R. McBurney. A Memorial. 


Y. M. C. A. 

This publication comes from the loving hearts of the mem- 
bers of the New York Young Men’s Christian Association. Mr. 
McBurney was the secretary of the association for many years, 
and gave great impetus to its work by his self-sacrifice and 
devotion. The tributes offered to his memory by those who 
knew him and worked with him, speak of him in most loving 
terms, as one who ever aimed at the highest ideals and won 
others to follow his lead in making the association a center of 
religious life. 


Mental Index of the Bible. And a cosmic use of Association. By Rev. C.S. 


Thompson. New York and London: Funk & Wagnalls Co. Price $1.50. 


The object of this book is to furnish a complete mnemonic 
system by which the student of the Bible may be able to recall 
the contents of any chapter, and even any text of the Seriptures. 
The system is based upon the natural association of ideas, and 
appears to be one which can be easily mastered by those who are 
accustomed to aid their memory in this manner. The book is 
clearly printed, large heavy-faced type being employed for the 
principal mnemonic words, and other type for the secondary 
words and phrases. 

Volume IX. of A Select Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers of the Christian Church, second series, translated into 
English, with prolegomena and explanatory notes, is devoted to 
the select works of St. Hilary of Poitiers and John of Damascus. 
Of the former the great work, De Trinitate, is given in full, 
also De Synodis and several Homilies on the Psalms; of the 
latter, we have “The Exposition of the Orthodox Faith.” The 
introduction to the writings of St. Hilary, presumably written 
by the editor, the Rev. W. Sanday, D.D., LL.D., fills nearly a 
hundred pages, and is a splendid tribute to one of the most in- 
fluential of the Latin theologians. Yet so important a work as 
De Trinitate has never before been translated into English. 
This difficult work has been successfully accomplished by the 
Rey. E. W. Watson and the Rey. L. Pullan. 
llilary’s thinking,” says the editor, “lies in his belief that Christ 
was the Son of God not in name and metaphor only, but in 
fullest and deepest reality. The great Athanasius himself has 
not given to this belief a more impressive or more mighty ex- 
pression.” New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. Price, $4.00. 

We HAVE received two fine photographs of Butler's Model of 
the Temple in the Time of Christ, together with a pamphlet 
explanatory of the model as shown by the photographs. This 
model was designed and built by Mr. Carlos A. Butler, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., who has been engaged for twenty-five years in bring- 
ing it to perfection. It was the writer’s privilege to see the first 
model made by Mr. Butler some twenty years ago; and in all of 
these years this careful, painstaking man has been diligently 
studying the Bible and all that has been written on the subject 
of the Temple, till now he has produced a perfect model of the 
original. The objects of course are in miniature, and when 
set up, the whole occupies a space 40 inches square. Two views 
are given in the photographs—one from the southeast, and the 
other view from the Mount of Olives, illustrating the occasion 
of our blessed Lord’s emotion on His entry into Jerusalem. 

The model itself, all packed for shipment, is sold for $200, 
and the two photographs, handsomely mounted, together with 
the pamphlet, can be had for $1.00 by addressing Mr. Carlos A. 
Butler, 331 Greenwich St., New York City. 

The model completed is the most wonderful exhibit of 
study, patience, and skill combined, that we have ever witnessed ; 
and wherever the Bible is taught in college or seminary, the 
model should be in use, not only for its own utility, but as an 
example of the genius of a layman whose pious labors wrought 
out the final result. 
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Happenings at St. Jude’s. 


By ErHer M. Corson. 


Carrer III. 


Aes the Rey. Mr. Granely departed from St. Jude’s, shak- 
ing the dust of its surroundings from his feet, metaphor- 
ically speaking, there was another long and dreary wait before 
the church was once more supplied with a rector of its own. 
Two clergymen had attended to its functions, for periods of 
three and four months, respectively, before this happened; but 
neither had entered upon the work in response to a regular call, 
and to neither of them, in the capacity of regular ineumbent, 
did the leading spirits of the congregation give a single serious 
thought. 

One of these clergymen was rejected, just as he had begun 
to hope for acceptance, because his wife was unpleasing to the 
members of the Ladies’ Aid Society; this, at least, was the 
reason which went the rounds of the congregation, in whispers, 
although the unfortunate lady’s husband was officially informed 
that his voice was hardly heavy enough for the new church 
which was to be built some day. 

The other clergyman came from Canada, and his wife gave 
no occasion for offence, since she did not join her husband in 
the “States,” waiting to do so until he should be permanently 
installed in a parish. But the poor man, who had been a loyal 
subject of Queen Victoria for a number of years, and who knew 
almost the entire Prayer Book by heart, recited the prayers for 
“the Queen, the Prince of Wales, and all the Royal Family,” 
one morning, instead of the petition in behalf of “the President 
of the United States and all others in authority.” The cireum- 
stance was not surprising, when the force of habit is taken into 
consideration, but it was more than enough for those members 
of the congregation who wanted a rector of a very different 
stamp. Two weeks later, the minister, who had also begun to 
hope that he had made some impression upon the hearts and 
minds of his hearers, was duly informed that his services were 
no longer required. This clergyman had been invited to come 
to the city, and try for the vacancy at St. Jude’s, by a family of 
former parishioners who were devotedly attached to him. With 
his departure from the scene of action, they withdrew from the 
chureh to a great extent, decided to take no active part in its 
work or affairs from that time on, and passed over to the ranks of 
those whom Mr. Drewly called the “dead-weights.” 

By the time this occurred, Mr. Drewly, in company with 
most of his fellow vestrymen, was beginning to grow decidedly 
anxious concerning the long-continued difficulty of discovering 
the ideal man for St. Jude’s parish. The church was evidently 
suffering, the attendance just.as evidently falling off, for want of 
a rector and his ministrations, and still no rector was to be ob- 
tained. Part of this difficulty was due, perhaps, to the long list 
of requirements, beginning with a moderate degree of youth, 
and ending with the power of fluent and effective extemporane- 
ous speech, which had been formulated in regard to the missing 
incumbent. Above all, and to begin with, he must be married. 

“We must have a married man this time,” announced Mrs. 
Drewly, quite forgetful or unmindful of the fact that she might 
be compelled to abdicate her self-constituted regency should the 
new minister’s wife prove more capable and managing than her- 
self; “we don’t want any more unmarried ministers. Half of 
the young women and girls of the church were more than half 
in love with Mr. Farson, and Mr. Granely carried off one of the 
nicest girls and hardest workers St. Jude’s has ever had. 
Neither the choir nor the Young Ladies’ Society has been any- 
thing like what it used to be without her, and we haven’t accom- 
plished half the work we used to do since she went away. What 
shall we do about the Sunday School festival, and the dressing 
of the church for Christmas, with her gone?” and Mrs. Drewly 
ended with a big sigh. For, although Mr. Granely had given up 
his charge in the dead of winter, time had run on so that de- 
cided whispers of Christmas were in the air when she spoke 
thus, and the young lady in question had always been considered 
well-nigh indispensable at this season. , 

“And we don’t want any more High Churchmen or Ritual- 
ists,” said Mr. Drewly. 

“And we simply must have an eloquent speaker,” chorused 
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the men and women who had grown weary of listening to the 
dull and toneless delivery so popular among young and un- 
practised theological students. The people of St. Jude’s had 
subsisted upon a steady spiritual diet furnished by young men 
of this description for so long that their spiritual stomachs 
positively rebelled against it. 

“And if we don’t secure a man of good executive ability, I 
don’t see how the new church is going to be built, for we’re 
slipping farther and farther into debt as it is”; this from a dis- 
couraged vestryman whose part it had been to finish raising the 
interest money on the mortgage. 

The upshot of all this was, that the St. Jude’s parishioners 
waited long and long for their new rector, and were beginning 
to despair of ever securing one, when the very man for the place, 
apparently, turned up. 

This man, the Rev. Thaddeus Sanden, was like young Loch- 
invar, in that he came out of the West, and very full of Western 
vim and energy he was reported to be. In one far Western 
parish, he had built up a fine church in a fabulously short space 
of time, and this in the face of hardships and difficulties almost 
too numerous to mention; in another he had performed perfect. 
marvels of evangelistic and mission work; in still another he had 
managed to bring almost everybody in the city under the sway 
of his persuasive eloquence and into the folds of the Church. 
The only thing to be feared was that he would not feel, in jus- 
tice to himself and his family, able to accept the salary offered 
by the St. Jude’s vestry, although the sum paid heretofore had 
been literally trebled before being presented for his considera- 
tion. 

But the Rey. Thaddeus Sanden agreeably surprised the St. 
Jude’s congregation by accepting the call, with a willingness 
almost amounting to alacrity. He was growing tired of the life 
and conditions of the far West, he wrote, in fact the climate and 
the hard work he had done had so enfeebled his usually robust 
physical constitution that he had been unwillingly compelled 
to be idle for a whole year, and he greatly desired to undertake 
work in the city which was the home of St. Jude’s Church. So, 
in spite of the gentle demurrer reported to be entertained by the 
Bishop, who, while saying absolutely nothing publicly in the 
matter of Mr. Granely, was said to be much displeased with the 
people and vestry of St. Jude’s in this connection, the call was 
forwarded to Mr. Sanden, was accepted, and in due time he ap- 
peared. 

With him, in due order, came his wife, and his twelve-year- 
old son. The wife seemed a very quiet and gentle woman, 
highly accomplished, very sweet-mannered, and rather retiring. 
Upon closer acquaintance, however, she proved to have a strong 
will of her own, and Mrs. Drewly, to her own great astonish- 
ment, found herself very shortly relegated to second place when 
it came to affairs of church management. After a short strug- 
gle with her wounded pride and offended dignity, hardly 
knowing how to take this sudden supercedence, she decided to 
join forces with the rector’s wife, at least for the time being, 
rather than suffer the entire extinction and deposition from 
power which might follow should she decide to be openly antag- 
onistic. Besides, Mrs. Sanden was winning golden opinions 
from everyone, and Mrs. Drewly possessed a strong instinctive 
love for all things and persons riding prosperity’s wave. 

This wave seemed to have swept around Mr. and Mrs. San- 
den and their household completely; the only whisper of any- 
thing contrary being furnished by the boys of the Sunday 
School, not all of whom decided to approve of Master Arthur 
Sanden. With this exception, however, the Sandens seemed de- 
cided favorites of fortune, just then. Mr. Sanden’s efforts, in 
particular, earned for themselves and St. Jude’s an altogether 
astonishing and delightful meed of success. 

Searcely had the parish talk concerning the grand welcom- 
ing reception tendered Mr. and Mrs. Sanden died away, before 
there was much mention of Mr. Sanden’s project to build a new 
church immediately, without waiting to pay off the heayy mort- 
gage still hanging over the edifice then in use. A couple of 
weeks later, this project had been arranged for, to a certain 
extent. The old site was to be used instead of a new one, despite 
the remonstrances and regrets of the older parishioners who had 

helped to build up the church, and who wished to see it estab- 
lished permanently upon a residence rather than a business 
street, and the old building was also to be utilized in some 
degree. Subscription lists were drawn up and circulated in the 
“neighborhood most industriously. When something like one- 
tenth of the money needed had been raised, or rather promised, 
work upon the building was begun. 

Mr. Sanden preached a most eloquent sermon on “Faith,”’— 
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and it was said of his sermons, even by the ultra-critical, that 
whatever they might lack in depth or earnestness, they certainly 
lacked nothing in the way of eloquence or effective delivery— 
upon the Sunday morning before this important step was taken, 
and the people shed tears, and penciled sums of money upon the 
little cards circulated among them for the purpose, out of all pro- 
portion to their incomes. Several of the new and wealthy fam- 
ilies which had commenced to attend the St. Jude’s services, 
moved thereto by Mr. Sanden’s eloquence and affecting sermons, 
were represented by amounts really astonishing. The fact that 
these amounts were never to be forthcoming in actuality, did 
not then appear. 

Two Sundays later, the last Sunday upon which worship in 
the building as it then stood would be possible, Mr. Newton, the 
priest who had been rector of the parish out of which St. Jude’s, 
as a weak and infantile mission, had originally sprung, was in- 
vited by My. Sanden, in the gladness and the pride of that indi- 
vidual’s heart, to address the congregation. Strangely enough, 
instead of preaching a sermon full of gladness and congratula- 
tion, he chose for his topic that passage of the Old Testament 
in which a certain well-known Biblical character is represented 
as tying the foxes together by the tails, with firebrands between, 
and turning them loose in the grain-fields. He finished by an 
urgent and earnest exhortation toward peace. 

Great was the indignation and wonder on the part of many 
of his listeners. They pondered and talked and wondered as to 
what Mr. Newton could possibly be thinking of. But just a 
week later, the firebrands were in full evidence and operation, 
even if the foxes were not yet visible; and they understood very 
well. Mr. Newton had been intimately acquainted with the sit- 
uation at St. Jude’s in all its varied phases for upward otf 
twenty years. He had rescued the parish from too many un- 
fortunate predicaments, staved off quarrels and disagreements 
and endeavored to make and maintain peace too many times, 
not to have a keen scent for anything and everything which per- 
tained to and affected its prosperity and happiness. He had 
scented the present trouble, mourned over it, tried in vain to 
prevent its coming, long before it fully declared itself. And he 
had felt sure that warnings and admonitions, rather than con- 
gratulations, were in place, when he was invited to make that 
address. 

“High Church practices,’ “ritualism,” and so-ealled 
opery,” were once more at the root of the dissatisfaction. 
Mr. Sanden, when called to St. Jude’s, had professed to be 
neither “high” nor “low,” but distinctively and strongly “Broad 
Church” in his views. When the question of the church archi- 
tecture of the new building came up for discussion, however, he 
manifested, according to the statements of the disaffected ones, 
a decided leaning toward ritualistic lines and shapings; this 
leaning was everything but agreeable to the majority of the 
The first faint whisper of antagonism came with 
The feeling grew and strengthened 
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vestrymen. 
the knowledge of this facet. 
apace; before very long, something else happened which intensi- 
fied it a thousand-fold, at the same time causing Mr. Sanden to 
come out in his true colors without further delay or diplomacy. 
An old and tried parishioner, one of the “few and faithful” 
contingent, wished to present some article of church furniture 
to St. Jude’s old-new edifice in memory of a departed parent. 
Upon consultation with Mr. Sanden as to what form this memo- 
rial should take, the rector suggested that a pair of brass candle- 
stieks for the altar would be at once appropriate and handsome. 
The parishioner, although by no means ritualistic in his own 
views, purchased them accordingly, or rather he commissioned 
Mr. Drewly to purchase them for him, and they were privately 
displayed to a few ot the other parishioners by Mr. Sanden. 
Two days after this happened, the rector was grieved, al- 
though perhaps not altogether surprised, to receive notice of the 
withdrawal from the parish of more than half of the old-time 
members of the congregation, headed by Mr. and Mrs. Drewly, 
who had felt, ever since the beginning of the Sanden adminis- 
tration, that they were by no means appreciated. All of Mrs. 
Drewly’s particular friends and associates in the church went 
with her; all of Mr. Drewly’s particular friends and associates 
accompanied him im his withdrawal, being strongly moved there- 
to by Mr. Drewly himself. Miss Annice Drewly, who had for 
several years been president of the Young Ladies’ Aid Society, 
and who had once ruled all matters of church decoration and 
altar adornment with a high hand, followed suit, as in duty 
bound. With her went a large group of girlish friends and 
ehureh-mates who had worked with her and under her direction 
too long not to be swayed in some degree. Her anger and un- 
pleasant emotions were aroused. at being, as she supposed and 
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expressed it, “slighted” by Mr. Sanden, who had a way of adopt- 
ing his own means toward a given end, without consulting his 
parishioners over-much, especially such of them as he did not 
personally care for; and whose wife had lately taken-charge of 


the altar herself; and this without soliciting any aid from Miss 


Drewly. 

Next, Mr. Alfred Gorton, so long superintendent of the 
Sunday School, and who was reported to be paying devoted at- 
tentions to Miss Drewly’s cousin, announced his intention of re- 
signing his position; he was but a mere figure-head, he declared, 
since Mr. Sanden’s advent, that gentleman’s superabundant 
energy leading him to undertake the personal direction of the 
work of the Sunday School as of nearly all the other branches of 
parish interest and labor. Mr. Gorton’s threat of resignation 
not being met by the earnest entreaties to reconsider it which 
he expected and believed to be certainly and simply his due, he 
carried it into immediate execution. Half of the members. of 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, of which he was also president, 
resigned with him, and not a few of the older boys of the Sun- 
day School, who had been in his own particular Bible class, 
declared they would attend no more. A like proportion of the 
older Sunday School girls evidenced their respect and affection 
for Miss Drewly, among whose pupils they had been numbered, 
by acting in a similar manner, and the parents of more than 
half the infant class pupils also removed their children, when 
Mrs. Drewly, who had instructed the very little ones from time 
immemorial, notified them of her intended withdrawal. 

So the hall over the church proper in which the services and 
Sunday School meetings had been held during the alterations 
going on below, looked peculiarly bare and lonesome to the older 
members of the congregation upon the Sunday following. 

Nor was this all. 

(To be continued). 


THE ACTORS IN THE PASSION PLAY OF 1900. 


i} BERAMMERGAU is run on most democratic principles. 
The householders elect the Burgermeister and the council. 
These, together with the parish priest and six men elected by the 
people, form the Passions Comité which arranges all details con- 
nected with the play and selects the players. The nominations 
took place on December 21 last. There is a good deal of rivalry 
between the different candidates, but the election is final. In 
1890 it was expected that Peter Rendl, the John of that year, 
would have been Christus in 1900; but Christus must have a 
flowing beard, and Mr. Rendl’s beard will not grow. He is act- 
ing John once more—almost the only important part which is 
+taken by the same actor who performed it in 1890. Josef Meyer, 
‘the Christus of 1870, 1871, 1880, and 1890, is too old to take the 
part again, his grizzled beard making it quite impossible. In 
order that he may have a prominent position still, the part of 
choragus has been divided. Gakol Rutz, the village smith who 
acted choragus in 1890, still has the title, but does not recite the 
Prologue, Meyer coming on the stage in his place. Joseph of 
Arimathea was the part Meyer wished to act, but the comité did 
not consider it important enough; besides, they did not desire 
to have the veteran actor of Christus on the stage at the same 
time as the novice Anton Lang, who takes the principal part 
this year. He is a potter, and works with his father, who acts 
Herod, in their large white house near the theater. Opinions 
differ as to his performance. He is only twenty-five. The 
Burgermeister, who in 1890 acted Kaiaphas, has also aged too 
much to, act the same part, which is taken by Sebastian Lang, 


the heir of Daisenberger, who wrote the present text of the play. . 


Mr. Lang is publishing the official text for the first time. The 
dresses worn are the same, and the tableaux and scenes are 
exactly similar every year.—From “The Passion Play at Ober- 


ammergau,” in the American Monthly Review of Reviews for 
June. 


A DRESSING-CASE to carry in traveling bag is of snowy white linen 
duck, and worthy to be carried by a bride on her wedding journey. 
The dimensions should be twenty-two inches in length by twelve 
inches in width. It is embroidered on the outside with heavy white silk 
in some large design, such as peonies or chrysanthemums. The inside 
has a large pocket across the bottom for a hair-brush, two smaller 
ones above for powder and soap, a long narrow slip for a comb, and a 

»larger pocket across the top for sundries. The pockets are each cov- 
ered with a flap, which should be neatly bound with white silk braid, 
be feather-stitched, and should be marked in white silk, with the 
name of the articles they are intended to hold. The whole should 
then be bound with braid, folded in four equal divisions, and tied 
with a piece of the braid. 
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Family Fireside 


[Eber Y-CATS.” 


Of what are you thinking, 
Pussy-cat grey, 

As you lie there, blinking, blinking? 
Does the little brown mouse 
That lives under the house 

Disturb your mind to-day? 


And why are you napping, 
Pussy-cat grey, 
When Betty’s broom is tapping‘ 
If you don’t stay awake 
She will give you a shake 
And sweep your rug away. 


But you needn’t be stirring,— 
I’m steepy myself 
On account of your lazy purring ;— 
Do you doze and dream 
How to find the cream 
That is on the pantry shelf? 


Let’s both go a-dreaming, 
Pussy-cat dear, 
And stop in the town of Seeming, 
Where school frocks are silk 
And it rains bread-and-milk 
Right on thé carpet here! 
PAULINE .CARRINGTON BouUsH 


OLD CUSTOMS AND CEREMONIES FOR ST. 
JOHN BAPTIST DAY. 


HE celebration of this festival has come down to us from 

very early times. In the 5th century, St. Augustine speaks 

of it as being ancient even in his day. He says, “We have re- 

ceived this by tradition from our forefathers, and we transmit it 
to be celebrated with like devotion.” 

He also tells us, that where we keep the day of death of 
other saints, we celebrate the birthday of St. John because he 
was sanctified from his birth. 

All over Europe, this day and especially the evening before, 
are still kept as a time of festival and rejoicing, with many 
strange customs, some of which have come down from early 
times; while others go even farther back to the wild heathen 
rites with which the midsummer time was celebrated. For, as 
you probably know, this falls on, or very nearly on, the longest 
day of the year—in the middle of summer. From that time the 
days begin to shorten until near Christmastide, when they 
lengthen again; and the common people used to explain by this 
fact St. John’s words about our Lord: “I must decrease, but He 
must increase.” 

One of the old English customs was that everyone should 
go to the woods on that day and bring back boughs of trees 
which they hung over their doors; and in Oxford a sermon was 
preached each year in a certain court which was all embowered 
in green branches in memory of St. John’s preaching in the 
wilderness. ; 

In many towns the people watched all the night before. 
The citizens would meet in the evening, and after taking a 
solemn vow that there should be no quarrels among them, they 
paraded the town all night dressed with flowers and ribbons, 
and carrying torches, which, with all the bonfires, made the 
streets as light as day. This custom of lighting bonfires on St. 
John’s Eve is a relic of the pagan times and has been common 
in all countries. In Brittany it is still kept up, and the bonfires 
blaze on every hill all through the night, and the peasants in 
their holiday clothes dance around them to the sound of horns. 
The superstition there is, that if.a girl dances around nine of 
these fires, she will surely be married before the fires are lighted 
again on the next St. John’s Eve. The young men leap back- 
wards and forwards through the fires, believing that it will 
bring them good luck for the year. 

It must be a pretty sight on a soft summer night among the 
green fields of that lovely old corner of France. The glancing 
fires, the girls in their short, bright dresses with their stiff white 
caps standing out each side of their heads like wings, and the 
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joyous voices of girls and boys mingling with the wild, shrill 
notes of the horns. 

The lighting of these fires was often attended with great 
ceremony, the parish priest going in procession with cross and 
banners to kindle them. In Paris every year there used to be 
a tree set up in the Place de Grete, called St. John’s tree, and 
the festivities of St. John’s Eve were opened by the king going 
in solemn state to set fire to it. Louis XIV. was the last King 
of France who performed this ceremony. 

In Germany this festival has always been a great favorite 
with the people. As long ago as 1330 we read of the women of 
Cologne going at sunset to the banks of the river Rhine and 
bathing their arms and feet, believing that they thus washed off 
all possible evils of the coming year. Even at that date this 
was a very old superstition. 


In the German villages the young men assembled around 
the fires, on each side of which two tall poles were erected. The 
tops of these poles were connected by a piece of wire on which 
were hung hams, sausages, pipes, articles of dress, or anything 
that a young man would value. The men mounted their horses 
and rode at the fire, making the horse leap over it while the 
rider seized one of the prizes. It was probably great fun for 
the young men, but I wonder how the horses liked it! 

In Spain everyone eats on this night a kind of fritter, or 
cake, made in the shape of a ring, like our doughnuts, and fried 
in oil. In Madrid alone there are hundreds of thousands eaten 
on that night. The Prado—the great square of the city—is a 
strange sight. It is full of stands where these cakes are made 
in great caldrons of boiling oil, and the air is full of the smell 
and steam from them, and the cries of the venders; while all 
around the square, among the trees, are blazing bonfires, with 
people dancing and singing around them. 


There are more traditions and superstitions about this 
night than I can begin to tell you. Certain flowers gathered on 
this eve are thought to have wonderful properties. Girls and 
boys go into the woods to look for St. John’s wort, or they try 
to gather some of the fine brown seed from the back of the fern 
leaf, to bring them good luck through the year; but they must 
shake it off without touching the leaf, or the charm is broken. 

These are only a few of the old-time customs connected 
with this eve. Most of them have very little in common with 
the religious feeling with which the Church celebrates the fes- 
tival of so great a saint, but they are generally full of innocent 
enjoyment and merriment, and the idea of good faith and 
friendship forms a strong element in almost all. M.S.J. 


THE CAUSE OF THE FAMINE. 


NDIA is a country not quite half as large as the United 
States, with four times its population. These 300,000,000 
people must be fed from their own crops, as there is, relatively, 
no manufacturing resources to buy food with. There are many 
parts of India with a population of 1,000 people to the square 
mile; and there are millions upon millions of farm laborers, 
vagrants, gypsies, and nondescript classes, whose means of liv- 
ing, even in times of plenty, are inscrutable. In a normal year 
the country, as a whole, produces a little more food than is actu- 
ally necessary to support its people. But the crops are depend- 
ent upon the monsoons—the southwest monsoon in the begin- 
ning of summer, and the northeast monsoon in the winter. If 
these periodic rains are late, or are insufficient in quantity, 
trouble comes, and the spring and winter crops of wheat, barley, 
and pulses in the north, and of rice and millets in the south, 
begin to suffer. When the monsoons fail absolutely, there is 
_ destitution in the affected district, and when a persistent suc- 
cession of failures and partial failures occurs, there comes a 
great and terrible famine, like that the country is now groaning 
under. Since the first great famine of which there are records 
devastated the land in 1770, when 10,000,000 perished in Bengal 
alone, India has scarcely passed a decade free from scarcity of 
' grain in one district or another. The British government ex- 
pects a drought about twice in every nine years, a famine 
once in every eleven or twelve years, and a great famine like 
the present about twice in every century.—F rom “The Progress 
of the World,” in the American Monthly Review of Reviews for 
June. 


Ir 1s a mistake to judge a sermon as if it were designed to be an 


intellectual galvanic battery, with power to thrill and shake your in- + 


different spirit, or to sit beneath the pulpit as if it were a stamp and 
you the dead wax. 
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KNITTING AS A NERVE CURE. 


HERE is to be a revival of knitting, that dear old employment of 
C a half-century ago, when women had thus to do things calmly 

and never were troubled with nerves. 

The revival is due to the physicians, who have discovered the 
soothing qualities of the glittering needles, and the soft wool or deli- 
cate silk, and are setting their nerve-strained patients a-knitting. 

But how did the doctors know? Did they take counsel of a 
Boston woman who declares that knitting is more delicious than a 
dose of valerian, and much more delightful as a remedy? 

It is true, there is no more delightful employment to watch or to 
engage in. It is a work which seems play, and which is rest. One 
can think and dream as the fingers move almost without volition on 
the part of the worker, and the work grows beneath the hands, or one 
can, if she likes, read while she knits, although that makes too much 
labor. 


What one wants is to let both body and mind become idle, and 
there is nothing induces such a condition so quickly as the monoton- 
ous motion of knitting—not anything which has a “pattern” and 
requires counting of stitches and great care in doing, but the simple, 
straightforward knitting in the common stitch. 

So this is to be the girls’ newest pastime this summer during the 
outing days at seashore or mountain. 

She will take her new remedy with her wherever she goes. When 
off for a yachting cruise she will while away the hours on deck with 
her knitting. When she is on land she will sit demurely on the piazza 
after breakfast, until the walking or driving or riding hour comes, 
calmly clicking the daintiest of needles to the accompaniment of the 
talk of those around her or the reading of the newest book by one of 
the party. 


While she has been settling her own nerves she has been making 
something worth while for herself or someone else who is to be favored 
with the result of the weeks of work. She may knit golf stockings 
for her brother—or for some other girl’s brother—or she may fashion 
a pair of dainty, silken hose for herself. She may make a pretty foot 
covering for the lounge, in the library, or a shawl for her mother. 
She may knit petticoats for poor little children, or soft little shirts 
for her friend’s baby. 

There is enough to do to keep the fingers busy, and none of it as 
trying to eyes, temper, or back as the embroidery or crocheting or 
other fancy work, which is so fascinating and so attractive in results, 
but so hard on the nerves. 

It is the very ability to work without thought that makes knit- 
ting so restful. 

Surely the doctors knew what they were about when they adopted 
this new nerve cure. 


WHEN PUTTING AWAY FURS. 


S THE time approaches for putting away furs, it is well to 
remember that moths lay their eggs in the early spring and that 
unless great care is taken to see that the furs are clean their owners 
may be treated to a disagreeable surprise sometime later. Before 
putting them away, thoroughly heat the furs and air them for several 
hours, then comb them with a clean comb. Camphor, so much used 
in preserving furs against moths, has a tendency to lighten the colors. 
But no matter what you use, you should take the furs out and exam- 
ine them in the sunlight at least once a month. 

Moths love darkness; therefore, to keep them from clothing, air 
it repeatedly in the sunshine. To keep them from plush furniture, 
twice a year, on a sunny day, take the furniture outdoors, remove the 
bottoms from the chairs, if they can be removed, and give the cushions 
a good switching with long, pliable switches, till the dust is removed, 
then brush them thoroughly; while the cushions are being sunned, 
give the frames a coat of varnish. This will banish the pests. 


VALUE OF ORANGES. 


F ALL the fruits that are borne to us from sunnier climes, none 
finds so universal a welcome, perhaps, as the orange, which is 
with us so abundantly from autumn’s waning days to summer’s early 
call. Piled upon the vender’s humble barrow, or behind the plate 
glass windows of shops, not only does it attract customers of every 
age and rank, but it provides in addition the cheery touch of color so 
sorely needed in our streets during days of rain and gloom. 

For years the hygienic qualities of the orange have been recog- 
nized in feverish disorders; and of late they have taken the honors as 
antidotes to biliousness and other gastric complaints. Doctors affirm 
that they contain all the salts needful for a healthy condition of the 
blood. 


A CHARMING coverlet is of dark blue silk, with a border of white 
linen, on which is worked a scroll design in three shades of blue 
erewel, and finished off with a broad frill of blue silk. More simple 
eoverlets are made of India silk or foulard. One was seen which was 
of yellow, strewn with handsome sprays of purple iris. The coverlet 
was lined with yellow India silk, and the inner lining of cotton wad- 
ding was held in place with full tufts of narrow yellow ribbon. 


Church Calendar. 
ee 
June i—Friday. Fast (White). 


2—Saturday (Red at Evensong). 
“ 3—Whitsunday (Red). 

“ 4—Whitsun Monday (Red). 

“ 5—Whitsun Tuesday (Red). 


““ 6—Wednesdty. Ember Day (Red). Fast. 

“ 8—Friday. Ember Day (Red). Fast. 

“ 9—Saturday. Ember Day (Red). Fast. 
(White at Evensong). 

“10—Trinity Sunday (Whit-*. (Red at 


Evensong). 
11—Monday. St. Barnabas, Apostle (Red). 
12—Tuesday (Green). 
“ 15—Friday. Fast. 
17—1st Sunday after Trinity (Green). 
“ 22—Friday. Fast. 
23—Saturday (White at Evensong). 
24—Nativity St. John Baptist. 2nd Sunday 
after Trinity (White). 
“ 25—Monday (Green). 
28—Thursday (Red at Evensong). 
29—Friday. St. Peter, Apostle (Red). Fast. 
* 30—Saturday (Green). 
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Personal Mention. 


Tur Rev. ELroy G. Bownrs has been ap- 
pointed missionary in charge of Christ Church, 
Deposit, N. Y., Diocese of Albany. 


%, 


THE Rey. W. A. M. Breck, late of St. Luke’s 
Church, San Francisco, has taken charge of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Portland, Oregon. 


Tur Rey. Waurnr R. Breep has accepted his 
eall to St. James’ Church, Lancaster, Pa. 


THn Rey. EpGar CaMPBELL, formerly rector 
of St. Peter's Church, Phoenixville, Pa., is now 
in residence at Watertown, S. D., as rector of 
Trinity Church. 


Tun Rey. CuHartes J. DeCovux, of Mattoon, 
Ill. (Diocese of Springfield), has accepted a call 
to Trinity Church, Niles, Mich., and will enter 
on his new duties early in July. 


Tup Rey. G. A. M. Dymss is to have charge of 
All Saints’ Memorial Chapel, Fallsington, Bucks 
Co}, Pa: 


Tun Rev. W. EH. Evans, D.D.; of Trinity 
Church, Columbia, S. C., has received a call to 
Monumental Church, Richmond, Va. 


Tun Rev. Lnwis P. FRANKLIN has accepted 
the rectorship of St. John’s Church, Auburn, 
N. Y., and will begin his work there on July 1. 
Address accordingly. 


THn Rey. RoLtanpd WF. GRUEBHR, rector of 
Christ Church, Cleveland, Ohio, has resigned his 
cure, the resignation to take effect at the end of 
this month. His address for the summer will be 
‘Worcester, Otsego @o., N. Y. 


Tue Rey. A. D. Herrern, of the Church of 
the Good Shepherd, has been elected to a pro- 
fessorship in the Philadelphia Divinity School, 
his work to begin with the fall term of that 
institution. 


Tur summer address of the Rt. Rey. F. D. 
HUNTINGTON, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Central New 
York, is Hadley, Mass. 


Tur Rey. I’. J. KINSMAN has resigned the 
-charge of St. Martin’s Church, New’ Bedford, 
Mass., and has accepted the Professorship of 
‘Eeclesiastical History in the Berkeley Divinity 


‘School, Middletown, Conn. 


Tue address of the Rev. A. R. Luioyp is 


changed to Orange, Texas. 


THE Rey. Roperr MACFARLANE, rector of St. 
John’s Church, Medina, N. Y., has accepted the 
charge of St. Peter’s Church, Carson City, Nev. 


TH Rey. JAMES MACLAUGHLIN has resigned 
the missions at Brookville and Johnsonburg to 
accept a position under Bishop Spalding, at Vic- 
tor, Colorado, and has already left for his new 
field of labor. 


Tur address of the Rey. A. A. MCALISTER 
has been changed from U. 8S. S. Philadelphia to 
Navy Yard, Mare Island, California. 


Tue Rey. A. McGINNIs will take charge of 
the missions at Middleville and Fairfield, N. Y., 
Diocese of Albany. 


The Living Church. 


Tue Rev. J. H. McInvane, D.D., has accepted 
a call to the rectorship of Calvary Church, Pitts- 
burgh ; and on Wednesday evening, June 13th, a 
reception was tendered him and Mrs. MclIlvane 
by the vestry, in the parish house, from eight to 
ten. 

Tue Rev. T. F. Marsppn of Santa Cruz, 
Calif., has accepted a call to St. Peter’s Church, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Address accordingly. 


Tue Rey. R. J. Moonny, after four years’ 
service at Cass Co., N. D.. has aecepted a unani- 
mous call to St. Paul’s Church, Brainerd, Minn. 


Tue Rev. J. M. Norrurvur, of Memphis, Tenn., 
has received a call to the rectorship of Emmanuel 
Chureh, Old Orchard, Mo. 

THe address of the Rey. Frepprick A. Repyp 
is 157 Washington St., Middletown, Conn. 

Tur Rev. Brian C. Roperts has entered upon 
his duties as rector of the Church of the Geod 
Shepherd, Barre, Vt. 


THe Rev. BENJAMIN S. SANDERSON has re- 
ceived a unanimous call to Trinity Church, Beth- 
lehem, Da. 


Tur Rev. THEODORE SEepGwick of Williams- 


town, Mass., has accepted the charge of the 
Church of St. John the Evangelist, St. Paul, 
Minn, 


Tur Rev. L. W. Sury is now rector of Trin- 
ity Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. Address, 340 Mey- 
ran Ave., Oakland, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COMMUNICATIONS for the Standing Committee 
of the Diocese of Missouri are requested to be 
sent to its president, Rey. WiLLraAM Sort, 3692 
West Pine B’l, St. Louis, Mo. 


Tur Rey. A. G. Sincsen has received a call 
to Christ Church, Sherburne, N. Y. 


THe Rey. C. A. Smiru, formerly of the Dio- 
cese of West Missouri, is now at work as rector 
at Hammond, Ind. 


Tue Rev. Cuesrer M. SmirH has resigned 
the charge of Trinity Church, Long Green, Md. 


° 
Tar Rey. W. H. Spar“inG has given up his 
work at Howard and Madison, 8S. D., to take 
charge at Rapid City, in the Black Tlills. 


Turn Rey. H. E. THompson has tendered his 
resignation as rector of Emmanuel Church, Alle- 
gheny, to accept St. Peter’s Church, Freehold, 
New Jersey: and he will enter upon his labors 
there on July first. 


Tur Rey. Geo H. Trickerr is in temporary 
charge of St. Thomas’ Church, Tupper Lake, 
N. Y., Diocese of Albany. 

Tue Rey. Louris Tucker, late of Pass Christ- 
ian, Miss., has entered upon the charge of Grace 
Chureh, St. Francisville, Louisiana. 

THe Rey. FLoyp W. TomKINs received the 
degree of D.D. at the recent commencement of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


Tue Rey. W. WaALton, rector of Little Ialls, 


Minn., sails for England on the 29th inst. to 
visit Great Britain, France, and Germany. His 
address, while abroad, will be: Care of The 


S. P. G., 19 Delahay St., Westminster, London, 


S. W., Iengland. 
Tur address of the Rev. S. A. WrEIkKERT is 
334 Ellison St., Paterson, N. J. 


ORDINATIONS, 


D&EACONS. 
Connecticut.—On June 6th, at the Church 
of the Holy Trinity, Middletown, by the Bishop 


of the Diocese: WILLIAM Hprsperr ALLISON, 
CHARLES EpWInN BrnrHaM, Rospyrt ARTHUR 
Saunpprs, ORIN St. JOHN Scorr, Everntr 
Birpsbye SNIFFEN, Epwarp TriLLoTson (B.A, 


Yale), WILLIAM TAYLOR WALKER (B.A., Trinity), 
all graduates of the Berkeley Divinity School ; 


FREDERICK MERWIN Burcess (B.A., Yale) and 
SerH Wo.ucorr Linpsay (B.A., St. Stephen's), 


of the General Theological Seminary; and Ep- 
warp Hupson Youne (B.A., St. Stephen’s), or- 
dained for the Bishop of Quincy. 

Mr. Allison goes to Ann Arbor, Mich.; Mr. 
Saunders to West Missouri; Mr. Scott to Salt 


Lake City; Mr. Sniffen to Middle Haddam, 
Conn.; Mr. Tillotson to Portland, Conn.; Mr. 


Walker to Portland, Maine; Mr. Young to New 
York City; Mr. Burgess to Christ Church, New 
Haven: and Mr. Lindsay to St. Paul's, Walling- 
ford, Conn. 


MAINE. 
Robert Codman, 


On Trinity Sunday, by the Rt. Rey. 
Jyv., Bishop of Maine, in St. 
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Luke’s Cathedral, Portland, Frank Hay SvTaPLes, 
and WILLIAM ALBERT Sparks, B.A., graduates 
of the General Theological Seminary. The Very 
Rey. CC. M. Sills, D.D., Dean, presented Mr. 
Staples, and Mr. Sparks was presented by his 
father, the Rey. Jas. W. Sparks, of All Saints’ 
Memorial Church, Lakewood, N. J., who also 
preached the sermon. 

Mr. Staples is of an old and respected family 
in Portland, and Mr. Sparks’ grandfather, the 
Rey. George D. Sparks, is vicar of Undy, Diocese 
of Llandaff, and his great-grandfather was rector 
of Saint-Bury, Diocese of Hereford, and magis- 
trate of the county. The Rey. William Albert 
Sparks has been appointed to mission work from 
the Cathedral, and the Rev. Frank Hay Staples 
to a curacy in St. Luke’s, Baltimore. \ 

Newark.—In ‘Trinity Church, Hoboken, on 
Trinity Sunday, by the Bishop of the Diocese, 
acting for the Bishop of Central New York, 
Herserr H. Fox, to the diaconate. In St. 
John’s Church, Newark, on Wednesday, June 
13th, by Bishop Starkey, FrepmricK Spies PrN- 
roLp, who has studied under the Rey. F. A. San- 
born, to the diaconate. Mr. Sanborn preached 
and presented the candidate. Mr. Penfold wil 
go to Calvary Church, Baltimore. 

New Yorx.—On St. Barnabas’ Day, by the 
Bishop of the Diocese, CHARLES A. ASHMBAD, 
in St. Andrew's Church, Yonkers. 

On1o0.—On Trinity Sunday, June 10th, in 
Emmanuel Church, Cleveland, by the Bishop of 
Ohio, WILSON R. Srraruy, who for nearly a year 
has had the oversight of this parish. Dean 
Williams, of Trinity Cathedral, preached the 
ordination sermon, and Canon Hall presented 
the candidate. At the celebration of the Holy 
Communion which followed, the Bishop was the 
celebrant, and was assisted by the Rey. Mr. 
Stearly. he Church was filled to overflowing, 
the occasion being one of great interest to the 
parish. Mr. Stearly was formerly in charge of 
the Duteh Reformed Chureh in Cleveland, and 
one year ago became a candidate for Holy Or- 
ders. During this time he has been very suc- 
cessful in his work at Nmmanuel Church, and is 
very much beloved by all his people. 

PirrsrRuRGH.—On Trinity Sunday, June 10th, 
in Christ Chureh, Meadville, Mr. Hrrperr BicK- 
rorpd PULSIFER, a graduate of the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, was admitted to the Sacred 
Order of Deacons, by the Rt. Rev. the Bishop of 
the Diocese. The Sermon was preached by the 
Rey. W. H. Lewis, of Bridgeport, Conn., and the 
candidate was presented by the Rey. G. 8. Rich- 
ards, rector of the church. Mr. Pulsifer will 
have charge of St. Matthew’s mission, Union 
City, and the Transfiguration, Cambridgeboro’, 
under the supervision of the Rey. Mr. Richards. 


DEACONS AND PRIESTS. 

KANSAS.—At Grace Cathedral, Topeka, on 
Trinity Sunday, June 10th, 1900, the Rt. Rev. 
Irrank R. Millspaugh, D.D., advanced to the 
priesthood the Rey. ArrHur H. Tripp and the 
Rev. CHARLES HratnH POWELL, and ordained to 
the diaconate, Mr. LioneL GRATIOT Morony. 

The Rev. Dr. Archibald Beatty was the 
preacher, and presented Mr. Tripp; the Very 
Rev. Dean Sykes was the epistoler, and presented 
Mr. Powell; the Rev. Canon Bywater read the 
litany and suffrages, and presented Mr. Morony, 
who was the gospeller. The Rey. Irving Todd, 
the senior deacon of the Diocese, and the beloved 
chaplain of the College of the Sisters of Bethany, 
was also present in the chancel. 

The Rey. A. H. Tripp is stationed at Minne- 
apolis, Kansas; Rey. C. H. Powell remains as- 
sistant at the Cathedral, ministering also at 
Holton, Horton, and Oskaloosa; the Rey. L. G. 
Morony is stationed at Great Bend. 


LonG IsuAND.—-In the Cathedral of the In- 
carnation, Garden City, on Trinity Sunday, by 
Bishop Littlejohn, the sermon being preached by 
Bishop Worthington of Nebraska. 

Deacons: JToracn R. FELL, who goes to the 
mission at Mineola; B. OAKLEY BALDWIN, How- 
Arp T. Barrow, PrrcivaAL M. Woop, VINCENT FE. 
Jupson, Griupert V. RusSSELL, and.Marcus A. 
TRATHEN. 

Priests: The Rey. Messrs. Davip T. STEPLE, 
the assistant at Holy Trinity; A. M. Jupp, J. P. 
SmytTuH, Jr., and D. T. QuimBy, assistant at the 
Messiah. 

MaryLAND.—On Thursday, June 14th, Bishop 
Paret held an ordination at Trinity Church, 
Towson, as follows: 

Priests: ALBerrt GLENN RicHarps, of the 
Holy Cross Church, Cumberland, who was pre- 
sented for ordination by the Rev. J. H. HKeecles- 
ton, D.D., of Emmanuel Church, Baltimore; and 
Evererr TU. Brosivs, of the Ascension Church, 
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Baltimore, presented by the Rey. C. C. Griffith, 
rector of Ascension Church. 

Deacons: JospPH PATTHRSON GIBSON, of All 
Saints’ Church, Baltimore, presented by the rec- 
tor, the Rev. BE. W, Wroth; and JAmMps Kump 
Keecu, of Trinity Church, Towson, presented by 
the Rey. E. S. Lawrence, of St. Mark’s-on-the- 
Hill, Pikesville. 

The sermon was preached by the Rey. Hobart 
Smith, rector of St. Thomas’ Church, Garrison 
Forrest. 

The Rey. Mr. Richards has not determined 
where he will serve. Mr. Brosius will remain 
as assistant at the Church of the Ascension, 
Baltimore; Mr. Gibson is going to St. Mark’s 
Chureh, Brunswick, Md., and Mr. Keech will go 
to Cumberland, Md., as assistant at Holy Cross 
Church. 


PHNNSYLYANIA.—By the Bishop of Pennsyl- 
vania, in the Church of the Incarnation, Phila- 
dephia, on Trinity Sunday, June 10th: 

Deacons: CuHaritys T, MurpHy, Jr., pre- 
sented by the Rey. Roberts Coles; W. F. Lurz, 
by the Rey. Prof. L. M. Robinson; JoHN W. 
BaRRineton, and W. C. Wuirn, by the Rey. 
Dean Bartlett, of the Divinity School. | 

Priests: The Rev. Roperr Lona, presented 
by the Rey. Dr. H. L. Duhring; the Rev. G. 
DrnW. Dow.inaG, by the Rey. Dean Bartlett; the 
Rey. Messrs. G. N. Hotcomg, Ropurr BENEDICT, 
and Ropprr R. WINDLEY, by the Rev. Dr. J. D. 
Newlin. The gospel was read by the Rey. Chas. 
T. Murphy, Jr., and the litany by the Rey. Dr. 
Duhring. The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
R. H. Nelson, of old St. Peter’s, from the text, 
“Thou art a priest forever after the order of 
Melchisedec” (Heb. vii. 21). 

Of the deacons, Rev. Chas. T. Murphy, Jr., is 
assistant to the Rev. Roberts Coles, Church of 
Our Saviour, Jenkintown; the Rev. John W. 
Barrington, Church of the Redeemer, Bryn 
Mawr; Rev. W. F. Lutz will become an assistant 
at St. Mark’s. 

‘Of the priests, Rev. Robert Long is connected 
with the Philadelphia City Mission; the Rev. 
G. DeW. Dowling is in charge of Epiphany 
Chapel; the Rey. G. N. Holcomb is junior assist- 
ant at Church of the Incarnation; the Rev. Rob- 
ert Benedict is assistant at St. Michael’s, Ger- 
mantown; and Robert R. Windley is assistant 
at St. Simeon’s Memorial Church. 


PRInSTS. 


Manrqurrryn.—At the Cathedral, on Thursday, 
June 14th, the Rev. W. A. CasHm and the Rey. 
A. H. Brookn, by the Bishop of the Diocese. 


New Hampsurrn.—At St. James’ Church, 
Laconia, on Tuesday, June 12, WILLIAM PorRTHR 
Nims, by the Bishop of the Diocese. The can- 
didate was presented by the Rey. Richard W. 
Dow, and the sermon preached by the Rey. 
Lucius Waterman, D.D. 


PirrsBurGH.—On Friday, June ist, in St. 
Andrew’s Church, Philadelphia, the Rev. WIL- 
LIAM Conpy, Deacon, was advanced to the Priest- 
hood by the Bishop of Pittsburgh, who also 
preached the sermon. The candidate was pre- 
sented by the Rey. Dean Bartlett, of the Phila- 
delphia Divinity School, of which Mr. Coney is 
a graduate, who, with the Rev. Dr. Paddock and 
the Rey. Messrs. Fuller, Kelly, and Lowry, unit- 
ed with the Bishop in the laying on of hands. 
Mr. Coney will spend the summer in England, 
and upon his return in the fall will take up work 
in the Diocese of Pittsburgh. 


DIED, 


Lockyn.—In San Francisco, June 8th, 1900, 
Roserr Doururrr Lockn, M.D., aged 34 years; 
only and beloved son of the Rev, Clinton and 
Adele G. D, Locke. Buried from his home, Grace 
Church rectory, 2825 Indiana Avenue, Chicago, 
June 16. i 


Prarson.—At Boston (West Roxbury), Mass- 
achusetts, ‘on Trinity Sunday, the Rey, WILLIAM 
OsGoep PEARSON, rector of Emmanuel Church, 
aged 49. 

' “Grant him eternal rest, O Lord, and let per- 
petual light shine upon him.” ~ 


Pee 


' SOMERVILLD.—Buffalo, N. Y., on Friday, June 
13, 1900, Murtnt, eldest child of the Rev. Henry 
E. S. and Margaret P. Somprvitin, aged 13 
years. f ; 

“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God.” 


x 


APPEALS, 


THH DOMESTIC AND FoORBIGN MISSIONARY 
Socimry, the Church Missions House, 281 
Fourth Ave., New York. Officers: RicHT Ruy. 


The Diving Church. 


THomas M. Cuark, D.D., president; Rr. Buy. 
WILLIAM CROSWELL Doanp, D.D., vice-president ; 
Rey. ArrHur S. Luoyp, D.D., general secretary; 
Ray. JOSHUA KIMBBR, associate secretary; MR. 
JOHN W. Woop, corresponding secretary; Ruy. 
Ropyrt B. Kimpur, local secretary; Mr. Guorea 
C. THoMAS, treasurer; Mr. BH. WautTnR Rorurrs, 
assistant treasurer. 

This society comprehends all persons who are 
members of this Church. It is the Church’s 
established agency for the conduct of general 
missionary work. At home this work is in 
seventeen missionary districts, in Porto Rico, 
and in forty-three dioceses; and includes that 
among the negroes in the South, and the In- 
dians. Abroad, the work incjudes the missions 
in Africa, China, and Japan; the support of the 
Church in Haiti; and of the presbyter named by 
the Presiding Bishop to counsel and guide the 
workers in Mexico. The society also aids the 
work among the English-speaking people in Mex- 
ico, and transmits contributions designated for 
the other work in that country. 

The Society pays the salaries and traveling 
expenses of twenty-two missionary Bishops, and 
the Bishop of Haiti; 1,630 other missionaries 
depend in whole or in part for their support 
upon the offerings of Church people, made 
through this Society. There are many schools, 
orphanages, and hospitals at home and abroad 
which but for the support that comes through 
the Society, would of necessity be abandoned. 

The amount required to meet all appropria- 
tions for this work to the end of the fiscal year, 
September 1, 1900, is $630,000. For this sum 
the Board of Managers must depend upon the 
voluntary offerings of the members of the 
Church. Additional workers, both men and 
women, are constantly needed to meet the in- 
ereasing demands of the work (both at home 
and abroad). 

The Spirit of Missions is the official monthly 
magazine—$1 a year. All information possible 
concerning the Society’s work will be furnished 
on application. 

Remittances should be made to Mr. Guorew 
C. THOMAS, treasurer. 

All other official communications should be 
addressed to the Board of Managers, Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Legal title (for use in making wills): TH» 
DoMESTIC AND FornIGN MISSIONARY Socipry 
OF THN PROTHSTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE 
Unirnep STATES OF AMDPRICA. 


WANTED, 


A CLERGYMAN having two children to be edu- 
eated seeks position as instructor in a Church 
school. PRBSCEPTOR, care of LIVING CHURCH, Mil- 
waukee. 

Wantnep.—Locum Tenency for the last four 


Sundays in July. Address, Rev. J. NbpviLun 
THOMPSON, Leesburg, Fla. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


Tu» CuHurcH ArMy Bugle Call will keep you 
informed on the Church Army and Rescue Mis- 
sion work of the Church. 50 cents a year. Box 
1599, New Haven, Conn. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS (Through The 

Young Churchman Co.). 

Luther and the German Reformation. By 
Thomas M. Lindsay, D.D. Series of The 
World’s Epach Makers. Price, $1.25. 

Wesley and Methodism. By F. J. Snell, M.A., 
Oxon. Series of The World's Epoch Makers. 
Price, $1.25. 

Our Native Trees and How to Identify Them. 


By Harriet L. Keeler. Illustrated. Price, 
$2.00 net. 
SMALL, MAYNARD & CO. 
Georgia. By S. B. Kiser. Price, $1.00. 


Stephen Decatur. By Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
The Beacon Biographies of Hminent Amer- 
icans. Edited by M. A. DeWolfe Howe. 
75 cts. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 
The Life of Christ in the World. Parish Ser- 
mons. By the Rey. Arthur Brooks. No, 4. 
Whittaker’s Library. Paper, 50 cts. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 
The Ministers of Jesus Christ. II. A Study 
of the Ante-Nicene Christian Literature. 
By J. Foster Lepine,, Vicar of Lamorbey, 
Kent. 
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BRENTANO’S (Through The Young Churchman 
Co.). 
The Joy of Captain Ribot. Authorized Trans- 
lation from the Original of A. Palacio Val- 
dés. By Minna Caroline Smith. 


The Sheliback. By Alex. J. Boyd. Bdited by 
Archie Campbell. With an Introduction by 
Morgan Robertson. 

A Silent Singer. By Clara Morris. $1.25. 

Address of the Bishop of Indiana to the 63d An- 

nual Convention. 1900. 

St. John’s Church, Mobile, Ala., Official Direc- 

tory, 1900. 

Lessons from the Life and Death of D. L. Moody. 

By R. A. Torrey. Chicago: Ff. H. Revell Co. 


Che Chured at Work. 


ALBANY, 
Wan. CrRoSwEeLL Doanr, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Two Archdeaconries, 


Tue 65th regular meeting of the Arch- 
deaconry of Albany was held in St. John’s 
Church, Johnstown (the Rey. C. B. Perry, 
rector), on the llth and 12th. The Ven. 
Archdeacon S. M. Griswold, rector of Christ 
Church, Hudson, presided at the missionary 
meeting on Monday evening. The Rey. W. W. 
Battershall, D.D., rector of St. Peter’s 
Church, Albany, was the first speaker. For- 
eign Missions in their relation to us, especi- 
ally Albany and Johnstown, made up Dr. 
Battershall’s able address. The Rev. Dr. 
Prall, rector of St. Paul’s, Albany, the sec- 
ond speaker, told us of our duties in regard 
to Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines in a 
highly interesting address, and the Arch- 
deacon closed with some well chosen remarks 
concerning Diocesan Missions. On Tuesday 
Holy Communion was celebrated by the Arch- 
deacon, and at 9:30 the regular business 
meeting was held, after which matins were 
said, and an exceedingly interesting sermon 
was delivered by the Rev. Ralph Birdsall, 
rector of St. Andrew’s, Albany. At noon 
missionary reports were made, followed by an 
able essay on Leadership in the Clergy, by the 
Rev. W. M. Cook of Ilion, which brought an 
interesting meeting of the Albany Archdea- 
conry to a close. 

THE summer meeting of the Archdeaconry 
of Ogdensburgh was held in St. Luke’s 
Church, Saranac Lake (the Rey. Wallis H. 
Larom, rector), on the 13th and 14th, the 
Rey. R. M. Kirby, D.D., rector of Trinity 
Church, Potsdam, and Archdeacon of Og- 
densburgh, presiding. On Tuesday  even- 
ing a stirring missionary meeting was 


held. The speakers were the Rey. Messrs, 
Sanford of Ogdensburgh, Brown of Can- 
ton, and Dickson of Gouverneur. Wednes- 


day, there was a celebration of the Holy 
Communion at 11 a.m., the Archdeacon being 
celebrant. The sermon was delivered by the 
Rey. Samuel McEwan, of Fort Covington, N, 
Y. After an elaborate dinner, served by the 
rector and Mrs. Larom at the rectory, the 
missionary reports were heard. The Diocesan 
Missionary was present and told of his work 
in that portion of the Diocese. The Arch- 
deacon has a wonderful grasp of the work in 
this real missionary part of the Diocese, and 
the clergy are in full sympathy with him. 
St. Luke’s Church has made great strides 
under its valued and loved rector. Extensive 
repairs have been made, and the church is 
now one of the finest in the Adirondacks, 


CHICAGO, 
Wm. BE. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
Cas. P. ANDERSON, Bp. Coadj- 
Girls’ Friendly Society—Round Table—Wil- 
mette—City Missions—Junior B. S. A, 


Tne diocesan branch of the Girls’ Friendly 
Society held their annual service at the 
Epiphany last Sunday. The members of the 
society entered the church, preceded by the 
vested choir, singing a processional hymn. 
The preacher was the Rey. E. J. Randall, of 
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St. Barnabas’. The several parochial branches 
have each a distinctive flower, which; worn 
at the service by all the members, gave a 
pretty effect. 3 


THp Round Table met in the Library of 
the Cathedral Clergy House on Monday, June 
llth. The Rev. G. D. Adams occupied the 
chair. The Rev. Dr. Gold: opened the dis- 
cussion on the subject of “Protestant and Lay 
Baptism, and the office of Public Reception.” 
Most of the clergy present took part in the 
debate. 


Since the ereetion of the beautiful church 
of St. Augustine’s, Wilmette, three years ago, 
the box for donations towards an altar has 
stood near the door. The amount necessary, 
$150, was reached a short time ago and the 
order given for the altar. This was dedicated 
on Trinity Sunday by the priest in charge, 
the Rey. F. E. Brandt. The altar is of 
quarter sawed oak of chaste design, with 
retable and reredos finished in panel work. 
The growth of this mission since its forma- 
tion eight years ago has been quite remark- 
able. 


THE report of the Board of Missions to 
the convention spoke of the importance and 
growth of city missionary work. This term 
embraces services and visits in the penal and 
charitable institutions of the city of Chicago. 
Until the beginning of the year 1892, the 
Church had done no systematic work of this 
kind outside of St. Luke’s Hospital, which 
has a resident chaplain. The importance of 
the step then taken, by the appointment of a 
City Missionary, is realized to-day as a re- 
view of the work exhibits its manifold char- 
acteristics. Two priests and a student of 
the Western Theological Seminary have been 
steadily engaged, one of them giving part of 
his time to the general missionary work of 
the Diocese. Two women devote themselves 
to daily work among the inmates of these 
institutions, while one of the Sisters of St. 
Mary, assisted by voluntary helpers, has 


every Sunday afternoon held a _ Bible 
class and short service for the women 
of the Bridewell. In addition a devoted 


mother gives nearly all her time to look- 
ing after women in the jail and keeping 
track of them after their discharge. Others 
from the different churches attend the ser- 
vices to give assistance in the music, to pro- 
vide flowers for the sick, and to show Christ- 
ian kindness to those in need. Services are 
held weekly in the County Jail, the House of 
Correction, the John Worthy School for Ju- 
venile Offenders, the County Hospital, the 
Poor House, the Home for Incurables, and the 
Home for the Friendless. Visits are also 
made during the week in these and other 
institutions as opportunity serves. ‘ The effect 
of these services is remarkable in’ the’ glad 
welcome given the city missionaries by all 
alike—prisoners, guards, patients, doctors, 
and officials. Some months ago it was de- 
cided to have the Holy Communion in the 
Jail. on alternate Sunday mornings, the 
Roman Church taking the other Sundays. 
This service is very much appreciated, and 
the prisoners who fill the chapel are most de- 
vout and reverent in their behaviour. The 
Church is striving to do her full share of this 
important work. The total number present 
at all the services each week is about 1,350. 
While comparatively little is known of the 
results, the good seed of the Gospel is sown 
in faith and hope that it will some day bring 
forth fruit. 


Tue Rey. J. M. Chattin of the City Mis- 
sion staff visited the Church of the Atone- 
ment last Sunday and made an appeal for 
diocesan and city missions. Pledges amount- 
ing to $370 were made by the congregation, 
this being more than double any former 
pledge from this parish. 


Tue Junior Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
will hold a local convention Saturday, June 
23d, at the residence of Mr. H. O. Houghtel- 


Che Living Church. 


ing, at Winnetka, Il]. Mr. Ewing L. Miller, 
of Philadelphia, will be there, and a good at- 
tendance is expected. Talks will be given by 
the different chapters, after which a luncheon 
will follow. Train with special car will leave 
the Northwestern depot at 2:15 P. M. 


CONNECTICUT. 
C. B. BrewsTerrR, D.D., Bishop. 
Commencement Arrangements at 
Semi-Centennial at New London. 


Next week is Commencement week at 
Trinity College, Hartford. For the evening 
of Friday of the present week was appointed 
the annual meeting of the Board of Fellows. 
On Sunday, June 24th, the baccalaureate 
sermion will be preached in the evening at 
Christ Church, by the Rey. Dr. Donald, rector 
of Trinity Church, Boston. Monday is ap- 
pointed for Class Day exercises, for the an- 
nual meeting of the, corporation, and for the 
Class Day reception im the evening in Alumni 
Hall. On Tuesday, the Corporation will have 
a meeting in the morning, and there will also 
be the annual meetings of the Alumni Associ- 
ation and the Phi Beta Kappa. The new 
hall of Natural History will be thrown 
open, and in the evening will be held the 
President’s reception at his residence. Wed- 
nesday is Commencement day proper. 
The , exercises will be held in Parsons’ 
Theatre at 11:30 a.m., the procession form- 
ing at the Hartford Medical Society’s 
Building. The Commencement dinner will 
be held at the Allyn House at 2 o’clock. 
Notice is given that all the Alumni are in- 
vited to the luncheon at the College at 1:30 
p-m. on Tuesday, to the President’s reception 
on Tuesday from 5 o’clock to 8, and to the 
Commencement. dinner on Wednesday, with- 
out further notice. 


Trinity— 


THE semi-centennial of the consecration 
of St. James’ Church, New London (Rev. A. 
P. Grint, Ph.D., rector), was kept with joy- 
ous functions on St. Barnabas’ Day, June 
llth. There was an early celebration for 
former and present members of this “Sea- 
bury” parish, Dean Binney, of the Berkeley 
Divinity Sehoel, being celebrant, assisted by 
the Rev. Thomas Punnett, of Dobb’s. Ferry, 
N. Y., both of whom were curates of the 
parish under the rectorship of the Rey. Dr. 
Hallam. The choral celebration was at 
10:15, the rector being celebrant in the great- 
ly regretted absence of the Bishop, who was 
away because of the near approach of the 
diocesan convention. _ The Rey. Horace B. 
Hitchings was epistoler, Dr. Binney, gospel- 
ler, and the Rev. Dr. Grosvenor, rector of the 
Incarnation, New York, but a former New 
London boy, was preacher. Mr. Hitchings 
had been present at the consecration of the 
church, fifty years ago. Among the many 
distinguished guests, clerical and lay, was the 
Rey. Jared Starr, son of the warden at the 
time of the erection of the church. 

The service was a high function, music 
being the most elaborate ever rendered in that 
part of the state in any of our services. 
Great credit is due to the efficient organist 
and choirmaster, Mr. George T. Brown. 

As the procession reached the transept, 
several hidden electric lights were turned 
on, illuminating the chancel with pretty ef- 
fect. The decorations of the chancel were 
in excellent taste, being composed of potted 
plants and white flowers. 

The music included the festival Te Dewm 
in D, by Percy. Goetschins; Stainer’s Com- 
munion service in F, with Credo, Agnus, and 
Gloria in Dacelsis from Cruickshank in E 
flat. The offertory anthem was Mendelssohn’s 
“Sing ye praise.” ; 

A banquet was tendered the visiting clergy 
after the service. 

St. James’ Church is now over 175 years 
of age.. It was founded by the Rev. James 
McSparren. The first parish records are 
dated June 6, 1725, and tell of the subscrip- 
tions made by different persons for the erec- 
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tion of a church “for the service of Almighty 
God, according to the Liturgie of the Church 
of England as by law established.” , 

The original church was located on what 
is now the Parade. The church building in 
use at the time of the Revolution was des- 
troyed by fire when Arnold burned the town 
September 6, 1781. The second church was 
dedicated by Bishop Seabury September 20, 
1787. ; 

In 1846 the parish decided to build a new 
church and the beautiful structure at the 
corner of Huntington and Federal streets 
was the result of that decision. The corner 
stone was laid November 3, 1847, by Bishop 
Henshaw of Rhode Island. The edifice was 
consecrated June 11, 1850, by Bishop Brown- 
ell, of Connecticut. Upjohn of New York was 
the architect. The building cost about 
$60,000. 

The interior has been re-decorated at the 
expense of about $2,200, under the direction 
of Mr. R. Geissler, of New York. 


DALLAS, 
A. C. Garrett, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Commencement at St. Mary’s College—Vested 
Choir at Hillsboro. 


Sr. Mary’s CoLiece has entered upon its 
twelfth year with its high reputation in- 
creased, its student roll satisfactory, and its 
material facilities improved and extended. 
The Commencement exercises opened on Sat- 
urday, May 26th, with a Recital exhibiting 
the work of the preparatory department. 

On Sunday,.27th, the baccalaureate ser- 
mon was preached in St. Matthew’s Cathedral 
by the Bishop. ; 

On Monday, 28th, there was Classwork in 
the English Department. The familiarity 
of the young people with their authors and 
subjects was striking, and very remarkable in 
view of the youth of the, writers. 

Tuesday, May 20th, “Senior Debate.” Dis- 
cussion on the resolution “That the Boers 
Have a True Casus Belli.” It was sustained 
on both sides with ample evidence of pains- 
taking research into all accessible sources of 
information,«and with a vivacity and. insist- 
ence carrying the fair young debaters very 
completely out of the merely academic atmos- 
phere and exhibiting a thoroughly up-to-date 
interest in the subject. 

Wednesday, May 30th, “Exercises in Mod- 
ern Languages.” These were pronounced by 
prominent critics to be happy in selection and 
expression, and especially excellent in pro- 
nunciation. 

Thursday, May 3lst, forenoon, “Exercises 
of the Undergraduates.” The main literary 
feature of this morning’s work was a debate 
on the resolution that “The Execution of 
Charles I. was Justifiable.” In the nature 
of the case, not much that is new could be 
evolved from the subject, but the discussion 
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afforded obvious evidence of diligent prepara- 
tion. 

On the afternoon of Thursday were the 
“Graduating Exercises” and the awarding of 
honors by the Bishop. Four young women 
graduated with the degree of “B.A.” This is 
especially gratifying, meaning, as it does, 
the following out, with several years of dili- 
gent study, the entire curriculum of the Col- 
lege. The examination papers were reviewed 
by competent and up-to-date university men, 
and pronounced equal in their results to the 
like productions in any college in the country, 
reflecting true credit upon the conscientious 
and skilful work of. the Faculty and the 
diligence of the students. 


St. Mary’s Cuurcu, Hillsboro, introduced 
a vested choir on Whitsunday. The Rev. J. 
M. Hillyar is the priest in charge. The 
Bishop visited this parish and confirmed a 
special class of adults, one of whom was over 
70 years old. The class was composed of 
Methodists and Baptists. 


FOND DU LAC. — 
CHAS. C. Grarron, D.D., Bishop. 


Commencement at Grafton Hall. 


THE commencement exercises at Grafton 
Wall took place on June 9-12. They were pre- 
ceded by a piano recital given by Miss 
Georgia Hall, a former pupil who is now an 
assistant teacher to R. Joseffy in New York. 
Sunday morning the school marched in a body 
to the Cathedral, where the Bishop delivered 
the baccalaureate sermon, taking as his text 
Psalm xxxvii. 5. There were five graduates 
and the total enrollment for the year was 65. 

On Monday afternoon the class day exer- 
cises were held in the yard, and a beautiful 
stone vase was presented by the class to the 
school. In the evening a large audience as- 
sembled_ for the commencement concert, when 
the leading pupils of the music department 
showed the results of their training. This 
included the study of the piano, voice, violin, 
and pipe organ. 

Tuesday morning occurred the commence- 
ment exercises and presentation of prizes and 
diplomas. . In the afternoon the Alumnz 
held: their annual meeting, whieh was fol- 
lowed by a gathering of the lady patrons. 
The day closed with the annual reception, 
which was largely attended by townspeople 
‘and friends of the school. 

Out of 28 boarding pupils, nine were pre- 
sented for Confirmation during the year. 


IOWA. 
T. N. Morrison, D.D., Bishop. 


Commencement at St Katharine’s, 


Tue Commencement of St. Katharine’s 
Hall, Davenport, was held on June 12th, 
when 7 young ladies received diplomas from 
the hand of the Bishop. The address to the 
class was made by President Geo. E. MacLean 
of the Iowa State University. 


KANSAS. 
F. R. Mituspaven, D.D., Bishop. 


Commencement at Bethany College. 


Tue closing exercises of the year at the 
College of the Sisters of Bethany, Topeka, 
took place from May 31 to June 6. 

The principal events of the week were a 
musicale June 1, Class Day exercises, June 2, 

_ Baccalaureate Sermon Whitsunday, June 3, 
Graduating recital, Hlocution Department. 
June 4, Junior Day exercises June 5, Concert 
by graduates in Music Department June 5, 
‘Commencement exercises and annual address, 
June 6. The baccalaureate sermon was 
preached by the President of the College and 
Bishop of the Diocese, the Rt. Rev, Frank R. 
Millspaugh, D.D. The annual address was 
delivered by Rev. Frank N. Atkin, of the 

_ Church of St. Paul, Leavenworth. His sub- 

ject was “Life is Strife.” There were eight 
graduates from the literary department and 
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one each from the departments of elocution 
and vocal music. 

In 1895 the Rt. Rev. C. R. Hale, Bishop 
Coadjutor of Springfield, instituted a “Sun- 
shine Prize.” This is to be given to the young 
lady who, in the opinion of fellow pupils and 
teachers, has, throughout the year, shown the 
most sunny disposition and unselfish ways. 
This prize was awarded to Miss Nellie Mor- 
rison, of Kearney, Neb. The Bishop Vail 
Gold Medal, which is given for the higest 
standing in scholarship and conduct, was won 
by Miss Jennie Dawson, of Holton, Kansas. 

The year has been very successful in all 
departments. The number of pupils is in- 
creasing and the outlook for next year is 
hopeful. 


KENTUCKY. 
T. U. Dupitey, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 


Arrangements for Missionary Council, 
A MEETING was held in Louisville on the 


| evening of June 12th for the purpose of mak- 


ing preliminary arrangements for the enter- 
tainment of the Missionary Council to be held 
in that city on Oct. 23rd, 24th and 25th. 
Archdeacon Benton was chosen general chair- 
man and Mr. S. T. Copeland general secre- 
tary. The chairmen of the committees were 
as follows: 

On Invitation, the Rey. C. E. Craik, D.D.; 
Sunday School Reunion, the Rey. J. K. Mason, 
D.D.; On Finance, Geo. A. Newman; Hall and 
Business Meeting, the Rev. R. Estill, D.D.; 
Hotels and Boarding Houses, C. H. King; 
Press and Publicity, the Rev. G. G. Smith; 
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the prizes sent on July 3, 1900. 

Write plain, sensible letters, giving de- 
tailed facts of ill-health caused from im- 
proper food and explain the improvement, the 
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after using Grape-Nuts food. 

It is a profound fact that most ails of 
humanity come from improper and non-nour- 
ishing food, such as white bread, hot biscuit, 
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food like Grape-Nuts, scientifically made and 
containing exactly the elements nature re- 
quires for building the delicate and wonderful 
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food, is Nature’s strongest weapon of defense. 

Include in letter the true names and 
addresses, carefully written, of 20 persons, 
not very well, to whom we can write regard- 
ing the food cure by Grape-Nuts. 

Almost everyone interested in pure food is 
willing to have his or her name appear in the 
papers for such help as they may offer the 
human race. A request, however, to omit 
name will be respected. Try for one of the 
330 prizes. Everyone has an equal show. 
Don’t write poetry, but just honest and inter- 
esting facts about the good you have obtained 
from the pure food Grape-Nuts. If a man or 
woman has found a true way to get well and 
keep well, it should be a pleasure to stretch 
a helping hand to humanity, by telling the 
facts. 

Write your name and address plainly on 
letter and mail promptly to the Postum 
Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. Prizes 
sent July 3. 
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A Charming Resort. 


“ For those whose summer days are to be 
spent in this country, to those who would see 
a new life and hear a new tale, who would 
profit as well as grow brown and buxom, why 
not try a. sojourn at Chautauqua? Situated 
a short distance from Buffalo on the shores of 
the highest navigable lake in the United 
States, some 1,300 feet above the level of the 
sea, this summer settlement of some six or 
seven thousand souls is almost unique in the 
world. 


“What will you have for your pleasures? 
Will you row, will you sail, will you play 
golf, or will you go wheeling? Do you 
love music? Would you study? Will you 
have books your friends? Whatever your 
tastes may be, all is to be found at Chautau- 
qua, 


“Dame Nature is at her best, and star- 
light nights and sunny days, with soft balmy 
breezes, are ever and ever marking bright sig- 
nals over the weather calendar of old Father 
Time. In the amphitheater, where 5,000 peo- 
ple can see and hear, there are concerts and 
lectures two or three times each day. Last 
year Governor Roosevelt held an audience 
spell-bound, and other celebrities are heard 
in their time and turn. 


“All the pleasures of Chautauqua can be 
had for a small expenditure. It is just the 
place for those who would rest from one kind 
of occupation by trying another. 


“Hnnui never lurks there; life and actiy- 
ity abound. It was a wise philosopher who 
said that human happiness was best reached 
under two conditions: Where one had just 
a little more money than he required and a 
little less time than he needed. No one at 
Chautauqua has enough time, and it takes 
only a small pocketbook to supply one’s daily 
wants.” 


Tourist tickets to Chautauqua are now on 
sale via the Lake Shore and Michigan South- 
ern Railway at $20.00 for the round trip from 
Chicago. Good until Oct. 31. 


Special excursions July 6th and 27th, 
$14.00 for round trip for tickets good thirty 
days. F. M. Byron, G. W. A:, Chicago, 
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Railroads, J. C. Loomis; Woman’s Auxiliary, 
Rev. J. G. Minnegerode, D.D.; Printing, Alex. 
Bullitt. 


LONG ISLAND. 
A..N. Lirrtesonn, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L.; Bishop. 


Woman’s Auxiliary. 


Tue 28th annual meeting of the Long 
Island branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary to 
the Board of Missions took place at the 
Church Club, Brooklyn, in May. The re-elec- 
tion of officers resulted as follows: Mrs. 
Samuel Cox, President; Mrs. Alex Hutchins, 
Vice President; Mrs. J. Elliott Langstaff, 
Ree. Sec’y; Mrs. Robert Fanning, Cor. Sec’y; 
Miss Mary Hunter, Treas. Mrs. Cox has 
been officially connected with the Auxiliary 
for a great many years and has been Presi- 
dent since 1889. Mrs. Langstaff has been 
secretary since 1890. Long Island is the 
oldest branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary hay- 
ing been formed in 1872. It has steadily 
grown in strength and influence, and usually 
reports annually about $14,000 sent in money 
and boxes to the mission field. 


MARYLAND. 
Wm. Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 

New Church near Sherwood—Closing of War- 
field School—Death of Samuel Claggett— 
Oldest Parish—Fiftieth Anniversary of St. 
John’s School—Commencement of Hannah 
More Academy, 

THE vestry of All Hallows Church Balti- 
more County, has recently bought 4 acres of 
land on the Falls road, near Sherwood, on 
which it is expected to build a church to cost 
about $4,000. Of this sum $2,500 has al- 
ready been subscribed. The congregation 
held its first meeting since last fall on Sun- 
day, June 3d. The Rev. Thomas E. Pattison, 
assistant at Emmanuel Church, Baltimore, 
conducted the services, the congregation being 
without a rector. 


THE closing exercises of Warfield College 
School, at Sykesville, the diocesan school of 
Maryland, were held on Tuesday morning, 
June 12. The Rey. Arthur Chilton Powell, 
rector of Grace Church, Baltimore, began the 
exercises with the Creed and collects. A most 
admirable address to the boys was delivered 
by the Rev. C. Ernest Smith, D.D., of St. 
Michael and All Angels’. 

The prizes were awarded by Mr. C. W. 
Stryker, headmaster. The exercises closed 
with collect and benediction by Bishop Paret. 
Luncheon was served on the lawn. 


Mr. Samurt Cragerntt died on Wednes- 
day, June 13th, at his home, “Oakland,” near 
Petersville, after several days’ illness, aged 
about 68 years. Mr. Claggett was one of the 
foremost citizens of Frederiek county and a 
large land owner. He was a vestryman and 
churchwarden of St. Mark’s Church. Mr. 
Claggett was the last surviving grandson of 
Bishop Thomas John Claggett. His. father 
was Dr. Thomas John Claggett of Frederick 
county, Bishop Claggett’s oldest son. <A 
widow and six children survive him. The 
funeral took place on Friday, June 15. 


Ir 1s not generally known that the oldest 
parish in Maryland is that of St. John’s, 
Baltimore and Harford counties. As a proof 
of its antiquity it receives the interest from 
a small fund left by a certain Jeremiah 
Haton, who directed in his will that it should 
be bestowed on the first established parish in 
the state. It is proposed now to erect a 
tablet in the present church in commemora- 
tion of that event. Many other parishes 
claim this distinction, but the possession of 
the Eaton fund is not only nine points in 
favor of St. John’s, but establishes its right 
to the coveted honor beyond dispute. © The 
church now occupied is the successor of the 
one at Joppa, Harford county, the original 
site of Baltimore town. After-the removal 
from Joppa, another edifice was built on land 
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donated ‘on the road between Kingsville and 
Fork. The old church was abandoned a few 
years ago, having become untenable from age 
and decay, but is still used as a Sunday 
School, the church having built a more mod- 
ern structure, which is regarded as one of the 
most beautiful and tasteful rural churches in 
Maryland. It is constructed of Port Deposit 
granite, in Gothic style, and cost complete, 
with interior fittings, about $17,000. There 
is still a debt of $3,900 remaining to be paid, 
and this, the rector, the Rev. J. W. Larmour, 
is making an effort to provide for. Among 
the rectors of St. John’s have been the Rev. 
John Ruder Keech, whose pastorate extended 
over 45 years; the Rey. Adolphus T. Pindell, 
now of Sherwood Church, Cockeysville; the 
Rev. A. J. Barrow, and the Rey. Edward 
Wroth. 


Tue closing exercises marking the 50th 
anniversary of St. John’s parish school at 
Waverly, Baltimore, were held on Friday 
evening, June 15th. They consisted of a 
brief history of the school by the rector, an 
address by the Rev. Robert H. Taylor, D.D., 
and a short programme of songs and recita- 
tions by the children. The number of pupils 
this year is 34, being limited, as it is confined 
to children below the fifth grade. 


THE annual commencement of Hannah 
More Academy took place Wednesday, June 
13th. The Bishop of Delaware made the ad- 
dress, and the Rev. Geo. W. Nelson, of War- 
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renton;‘Va., preached the sermon to the grad-: 
uates. A reunion of the alumne was held om: 


thé) Tuesday afternoon preceding the com- 


mencement. At a recent meeting of the’ 
Trustees, an appropriate memorial to the late 
W..S. Keech, Esq., was. placed in the records. 
The treasurer’s report showed an expenditure 
of more than $24,000 in improvements to the 
school property during ‘the: past five years. 
The principal’s report showed that the num- 
ber of pupils enrolled had doubled in the 
same period. The enrollment this year is. 
94. It is intended to make a number of im- 
provements during the summer. 


MICHIGAN CITY. 
JoHN Hazen WuitTsn, D.D., Bishop. 


The Bishop’s Movements. 


On Ascension Day at evensong the 
Bishop delivered an able sermon to the 
Knights Templar of Michigan City, who at- 
tended, uniformed, in a body. The following 
Sunday he preached morning and evening at 
St. John’s Church, Elkhart, and confirmed 
7 persons. May 31 found the Bishop at 
Knickerbacker Hall, Indianapolis, to deliver 
the Commencement address to its graduates, 
Whitsunday was spent in F't. Wayne, where a 
class of 13 was confirmed. In addition to 
preaching at the regular services at Trinity’ 
Church, the Bishop visited the flourishing’ 
mission of this parish of the Good Shep- 
herd in the afternoon. The week fol- 
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lowing was spent at Howe Military School,. 


Lima, Ind. A class of 12 was graduated 
June 6th, to whom the Diocesan delivered 
“the commencement address. This institution 
is fitting its graduates to enter any of our 
leading universities, and is in a most flour- 
ishing condition. 
MILWAUKEE, 
I. L. NicHouson, D.D., Bishop. 

Commencement at Kemper Hall—Departure. of 

the Bishop. 

COMMENCEMENT week at Kemper. Hall, 
‘Kenosha, was an occasion of universal inter- 


est this year, it being the thirtieth annivers- 


-ary of the foundation of the school. Begin- 
ning with Field day and the “Little Com- 
“mencement,” the celebration included an artis- 
tic out-of-door rendering of “As You Like It” 
by the dramatic club, a musicale, the alum- 
nz reception and banquet, and the graduating 
exercises and address to the class, the latter 
by the Rev. E. M. Stires, rector of Grace 
Church, Chicago. 

Many guests visited the school during the 
week, and general appreciation was expressed 
at the marked degree of excellence which was 
evident in every department of work done this 
year, 


BisHop NICHOLSON sailed from New York 
on Thursday of this week by the steamer 
Friedrich le Gros for a summer rest in Eu- 
rope. ‘The earlier portion of his travels will 
be through Germany and the Low Countries, 
and also in Venice. He will witness the Pas- 
sion Play at Oberammergau, as he did ten 
“years ago. Later, he will visit England, and 
will return to this country early in Septem- 
ber. This will be the first extended vacation 
the Bishop has taken during the nine years of 
his episcopate, and he has well earned his 
respite from diocesan cares. 


MINNESOTA, 
: H. B. Wuipriyn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Burial of Mrs. Gilbert—Merriam Park — Mis- 
sionary Offerings—Woman’s Auxiliary— 
_ * Shattuck School. 
_ Wr nore last week the death of the 
-widow of Bishop Gilbert, which occurred on 
the afternoon of June 10th. Bishop Whipple 
“was at her bedside Saturday afternoon and 
administered the last rites of the Church. 
Since the death of the Bishop, Mrs. Gilbert 
had been confined to her bed. Shortly before 
her death, however, she revived sufliciently 
to give some directions concerning the dis- 
. position of her private affairs. The funeral 
took place from Christ Church Wednesday 
afternoon. Bishop Whipple conducted the 
burial service, assisted by the Rev..C. D. 
Andrews, rector, Rev. W. C. Pope, and Rev. 
E. Dray. The vested choir sang several 
appropriate hymns with excellent taste. The 
pall bearers were the Rev. Messrs. Purves, 
Carman, J. A. Ten-Broeck, G. H. Ten-Broeck, 
“Prof. Camp, and Rev. C. C. Rollit. The 
remains were buried at Oakland cemetery 
alongside of the Bishop. At the service, the 
altar was decorated with simple bunches of 
white flowers intermingled with the delicate 
green of asparagus fern and smilax. The 
gray cloth casket was laden with lilies, roses, 
and violets, the gifts of loving friends. 

Of her daughters, Miss Frances will con- 
tinue in her educational studies at Faribault, 
where she has been for the past year, and 
Miss Lucy will in all probability remain in 
St. Paul. 

Mrs. Gilbert was in her 45th year. She 
was born at New Albany, Ind., and in 1870 

' vemoved with her parents to Faribault, Minn., 
where she met and afterward married Bishop 
Gilbert. They were married at Philadelphia, 
and went directly to a charge in Montana. 
They afterward came to St. Paul to reside, 
when Bishop Gilbert was rector of Christ 
Church. Mrs. Gilbert was a woman of lovely 
character, and, though retiring in disposition, 
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was a material help to her husband in his 
labors. 


Sr. Mary’s CHurcH, Merriam Park, was 
reopened Sunday last, after undergoing alter- 
ations and improvements. The chancel is 
enlarged, a hardwood floor laid, new carpet 
in the church, the interior re-decorated, the 
chancel walls done in red and the body of the 
church in olive green. The effect of this com- 
bination is exceedingly rich and beautiful. 

The guild room has been plastered and new 
lockers arranged for the choir boys’ robes. 
The rector, Rev. G. H. Ten-Broeck, is doing 
excellent work in this parish. 


HieHwoop, a suburb of St. Paul, some 
four miles from the city, possesses an excel- 
lent little chapel—St. Mark’s—where good, 
faithful work is being carried on by the Rey. 
Chas. Holmes in addition to his duties as 
rector of Ascension Church, St. Paul. St. 
Mark’s is free from debt, has about 40 com- 
municants and some 50 Sunday School schol- 
ars. It is the only place of worship in the 
suburb, consequently everybody belongs to the 
Church—one place on earth where sectarian- 
ism has not marred the unity of the Church. 


Tue rector of Gethsemane, Minneapolis, 
Rey. Dr. Faude, sent to the treasurer of the 
Board of Managers in New York the sum of 
$787.73, for general missions, of which 
$455.82 was the Sunday School’s Lenten and 
Easter offering, $6.62 that of Shepherd’s Fold 
Sunday School, and $6.95 that of St. Thomas’ 
(African) Sunday School. 


GRACE CHURCH, Minneapolis (the Rev. J. 
A. Ten-Broeck, recter), recently celebrated 
the payment of its indebtedness by burning 
the mortgage and by other ceremonies of 
rejoicing. 


THE semi-annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary was held on the afternoon of June 
6th, the first day of the Diocesan Council, in 
the House of Hope Presbyterian Church, 
through the courtesy of the pastor. 

Bishop Whipple and the Rev. C. D. An- 
drews made addresses paying loving tributes 
to the late Bishop Gilbert. The Bishop spoke 
also on the great advance in interest in, and 
knowledge of, Missions during the century, 
which he called the “Age of Missions.” 

Miss Sybil Carter, once Vize President-at- 
large of the Minnesota branch and organizer 
of the first Missions study class in St. Paul, 
was cordially welcomed, and spoke on the 
Ecumenical Conference and Missionary Loan 
Exhibits, held in New York. She is the only 
woman who has been delegate to the three 
great Ecumenical Councils, two of which were 
held in London. She said, Church Unity has 
come along missionary lines. At the recent 
Conference it made no difference under which 
of the Boards the Missionaries were working. 
The Chinese, Japanese, and other booths of 
the Loan Exhibit, showed the customs and 
work of the heathen; the delicate, spotless 
lace made by the North American Indian 
illustrated the progress of civilization and 
refinement which comes with Christianity. 
Miss Carter’s lace schools are of world-wide 
reputation; she has a valuable exhibit at the 
Paris Exposition. 

Miss Julia C. Emery, General Secretary 
of the Auxiliary, gave a forcible talk on the 
machinery of Missions and the workers at the 
Missions House, New York City, and valu- 
able suggestions for more efficient work in all 
departments of the Auxiliary. She plead 
for more women to offer themselves as mis- 
sionaries, and larger gifts to support workers 
and scholarships. A parish branch or a Sunday 
School class, led by a faithful teacher, could 
easily educate a child in one of our mission 
schools, at $50.00 a year. The Baby Branch 
is doing beautiful work. It needs but a lit- 
tle thought on the part of.some devoted girl 
to make it her business to see that every baby 
in her parish, at Baptism, is given a mite 
box, and the mother urged that the child puts 
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in a penny every Sunday, and is taught the 
prayer, “God bless the missionary.” What 
habits would be formed; what an opportunity 
for a loving, Christian mother to educate her 
baby in giving and praying for Missions. 
With a little more effort on the part of the 
woman who “really cares,’ a little more self- 
denial, how easily the collectors could in each 
parish swell the amount which is brought to 
our annual meeting! We expect too little, 
when we ask for only two cents a week from 
our members. The poorest working woman 
can give that small amount. Many a woman 
who earns her own living gives a penny a day, 
as her thank offering, yet thousands of our 
women, whose blessings are numberless, limit 
their giving to two cents a week. 

Mrs. Jane Huntington Yale, one of the 
sweetest singers of the Northwest, led the 
hymns and sang with great sweetness the 
beautiful solo, “In Thee, O Lord, do I put my 
trust.” The offering was for the United 
Offering. 

A MISSTONARY rally was held on June 2nd, 
in Faribault; Bishop Whipple presided, and 
an address was made by Miss Emery. The 
rector and the women of the Faribault branch 
sent invitations to the neighboring parishes 
to avail themselves of the opportunity to con- 
fer with the General Secretary, on woman’s 
work in the Church. Representatives were 
present from Northfield, Owatonna, and Can- 
non Falls. 


On June 3d, Miss Emery visited four of 
the Sunday Schools of St. Paul, addressing 
them on What Sunday Schools could do for 
Missions. A conference of Juniors was held 
with Miss Wood in St. Paul on June 4th. 
Miss Cornelia Saunders, Secretary of the 
Juniors, would be glad to meet or write to 
any one desiring suggestions for Junior meet- 
ings. 

THE annual meeting of the Auxiliary will 
be held Sept. 5th, at St. Mark’s, Minneapolis; 
the Sunday School Institute, the following 
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Have you a complete set of the 


WAVERLEY NOVELS? $ 


We have a few sets on hand ofa 
very beautiful 


Illustrated Library Edition 


in 24 volumes, Crown 8vo. in cloth, 

half Calf and half Morocco bindings 

TAKEN IN EXCHANGE FOR 

OUR PUBLICATIONS 

We will sell these AT COST, half 
of regular price, to make quick sale. 

The edition is now sold by subscrip- 
tion only. 

Full descriptive circular sent on re- 
quest. 

An extraordinary chance ; only quick 
application will secure them. 


Address : 
American Technical Book Co 


83 Chambers St., New York 
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day, Sept. 6th, in St. Paul’s Church, Minne- 
apolis. 


SHarruck ScuHoot, Faribault, has just 
closed one of the most successful years it has 
ever had. All the rooms have been full, and 
the work done by the students has been most 
satisfactory. The address to the school was 
given by the Rey. James S. Stone, D.D., of 
Chicago, on Things Worth Winning. It was 
received with great acclaim. Bishop Whipple 
also made a powerful address. At the Alum- 
ni Banquet Bishop Whipple, in a felicitous 
speech, unveiled an oil painting of his late 
Coadjutor, Bishop Gilbert, and Bishop Mills- 
paugh unveiled one of the Rev. James Dobbin, 
D.D., who for 30 years has been rector of 
Shattuck. The Bishop reviewed the work of 
the school from the beginning. He was one 
of the first’ graduates. He paid a noble 
tribute to Dr. Dobbin. The Rev. W. Wilkin- 
son, and Prof. Whitney, also addressed the 
meeting. Plans have been drawn for a new 
library building. 


NEBRASKA, 
Gro. WorTHINGTON, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
ARTHUR L. WILLIAMS, Bp. Coadj. 
Progress in Omaha. 


Tue choir and sanctuary of St. Matthias’ 
_Chureh, Omaha, have ,been beautified by the 
addition of a costly velvet carpet, the electric 
lighting of the chancel has been entirely 
changed, the chancel being now lighted by 
numerous invisible lights, On Ascension Day 
the Knights Templars of Omaha attended 
evening prayer at this church, when the rec- 
tor, Dr. Reilly, preached .to them; the Rey. 
G. E. Walk, of Council Bluffs, also. taking 
part in the service. On Trinity Sunday a 
“Flower Service” was held for the children of 
the Sunday School, each child bringing a 
bunch of flowers. These were formed into a 
great flower cross and placed on the altar and 
were afterwards sent to Clarkson Hospital. 
All the usual services will be maintained 
without interruption throughout the summer. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 
Samu. C. Epsauu, D.D., Miss. Bp. 


A Cathedral in Fargo. 


THE vestry and congregation of Gethse- 
mane Church, Fargo, have agreed to transfer 
the parish property to a chapter for the pur- 
pose of a Cathedral for North Dakota. Bish- 
op Edsall recently accepted the rectorship of 
the parish as a temporary measure until the 
transfer might be effected, after which a Dean 
will be appointed. 


OHIO. 
Wm. A. LronarD, D.D., Bishop. 


Commencement at Kenyon—Corner Stone at 
East Liverpool—Consecration at Youngs- 
town. 


Next week is Commencement week at 
Kenyon College, Gambier, the exercises begin- 
ning on Saturday of this week, June 23rd, 
with athletics in the afternoon and an in- 
formal reception at Rosse Hall in the even- 
ing. On Sunday, June 24th, there will be an 
ordination service at 10:30 with a sermon by 
the Bishop of Indiana, candidates for both the 
diaconate and the priesthood to be ordained 
by the Bishop of Ohio. At the evening ser- 
vice at 7 p.m. the baccalaureate sermon will 
be preached by the Bishop of West Virginia. 
Monday begins with a tennis tournament and 
a match game of baseball in the afternoon at 
which the Alumni play the Undergraduates. 
A concert will be held in the evening at Rosse 
Hall, given by the Kenyon Glee and Mandolin 
Clubs. Tuesday is given up to the annual 
meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa and the an- 
nual meeting of the Board of Trustees, and, 
in the evening, an entertainment by the Ken- 
yon Dramatic Club. The Commencement 
exercises are held on Wednesday beginning 
with the service in the College chapel at 10 
o’clock, the Commencement proper beginning 


The Living Church. 


at 10:30.. The Alumni orator is the Hon. 
James D. Hancock, ’59, of Franklin, Pa., and 
the Bexley Hall orator is the Rev. Wm. B. 
Bodine, D.D., of Philadelphia. At 5:30 is 
the Phi Beta Kappa initiation and supper 
and the senior reception at 10 o’clock. 


THe foundation stone of the new St. 
Stephen’s Church at East Liverpool (the Rey. 
BE. Weary, rector), was laid by the Right 
Rev. W. A. Leonard, D.D., Bishop of the 
Diocese, on the Feast of St. Barnabas. On 
Trinity Sunday special services were held in 
the parish house in the morning, evensong 
being sung in the evening on the platform 
laid on the new foundations, preparatory to 
the exercises of the following day. Large 
congregations attended the services, especial- 
ly the out-of-door evensong. About four hun- 
dred people were seated on the platform be- 
sides the choir and clergy, who had robed in 
the parish house and marched thence, singing, 
“Christ is made the sure Foundation” as a 
processional. The interest excited by this 
service was manifest by the presence of so 
great a number of reverent spectators on the 
street, on verandas and in the windows of 
adjacent dwellings. 

The rector read the list of articles to be 
placed in the box prepared for the corner- 
stone, and the Rev. Frederic E. J, Lloyd, 
D.D., rector of St. Mark’s Church, Cleveland 
(who had also preached in the morning) de- 
livered a strong and vigorous address on the 
Witness of the Church Catholic. As the sun 
sank to rest behind the hills overlooking the 
historic Ohio, the service closed, and the large 
choir returned to the parish hotse singing 
“The Church’s “One Foundation.” As im- 
pressive as unique was this the first service 
to be held in the new church. 

The service of the laying of the corner- 
stone occurred at 7 p.m. in the evening of St. 
Barnabas’ Day. The city band accompanied 
the singing of the choir and the vast con- 
course of people completely blocked the street 
and filled every porch and window within see- 
ing distance of the foundation. The service 
preceding the laying of the stone was taken 


Coffee Complexion. 


MANY LADIES HAVE POOR COMPLEXIONS FROM 
COFFEE. 


“Coffee caused dark colored blotches on 
my face and body. I had been drinking it for 
a long while and these blotches gradually ap- 
peared, until finally they became permanent, 
and were about as dark as coffee itself. 

“T formerly had as fine a complexion as 
one could ask for. 

“When I became convinced that coffee was 
the cause of my trouble, I changed and took 
to using Postum Cereal Food Coffee, and as 
I made it well, according to directions, I liked 
it very much, and have since that time used 
it entirely in the place of coffee. 

“T am thankful to say I am not nervous 
any more, as I was when I was drinking 
coffee, and my complexion is now as fair and 
good’ as it was years ago. It is very plain 
that the coffee caused the trouble. Please 
omit my name from public print.” Mrs. 
2081 Ogden Ave., Chicago, Il]. The name of 
this lady can be given by the Postum Cereal 
Co.; Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Most bad complexions are caused by some 
disturbance of the stomach, and coffee is the 
greatest disturber of digestion known. Al- 
most any woman can have a fair complexion 
if she will leave off coffee and use Postum 
Food Coffee and nutritious, healthy food in 
proper quantity. The food coffee furnishes 
certain parts of the natural grains from the 
field that nature uses to rebuild the nervous 
system, and when that is in good condition, 
one can depend upon a good complexion as 
well as a general healthy condition of the 
body. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in Preserv- 
ing Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disin- 
fectant and purifier in nature, but few 
realize its value when taken into the 
human system for the same cleansing 
purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more 
you take of it the better; it is not a drug 
at all, but simply absorbs the gases and 
impurities always present in the stomach 
and intestines, and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking, or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth, and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. ° 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form, or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant-tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon 
tell in a much improved condition of the 
general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath, and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: ‘I. advise 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all pa- 
tients suffering from gas in stomach and 
bowels, and to clear the complexion and 
purify the breath, mouth, and throat; I 
also believe the liver is greatly benefitted 
by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent 
preparation, yet I believe I get more and 
better charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent 
Lozenges than in any of the ordinary 
charcoal tablets.”’ 
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FOR RATES, MAPS, TIME-TABLES, ETC.,. 
IF YOU ARE CONTEMPLATING A TRIP, 
ANY PORTION OF WHICH CAN BE MADE 
OVER THE 


“AMERICA’S MOST POPULAR RAILWAY.” 
Gero. J. CHARLTON, 
GeNERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


PETER MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL 


Odorless. Pure. 


SCHIEFFELIN & CO. New York 


Tasteless. 


Send for 
circular. 
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by the Rev. G. W. Hinkle of Steubenville, Rey. 
i. V. Shayler of Sandusky, and Dr. Frederic 
E, J. Lloyd of Cleveland. A more pictur- 
esque gathering it would be impossible to see. 
Hundreds of children in their summer attire 
from whose midst rose numerous banners, sat 
on the raised platform. Back of these were 
the older people; in the foreground were the 
choir, organist, and band, while standing im- 
mediately over the spot whereon the stone 
was to be laid, on a still higher platform, 
were the Bishop and clergy. Around stood 
the great hills richly clad in their summer 
foliage, and above, the delicious evening air. 
Just previous to the laying of the stone, the 
rector, Rev. E. Weary, presented the Bishop 
with a solid silver trowel on behalf of the 
parish, with the request that after being used 
in the laying of the corner-stone, it should be 
preserved by him as a memento of the occa- 
sion and evidence of the affection and good- 
will of the parishioners for their well-loved 
Diocesan. Most felicitous were the Bishop’s 
words in reply, and impressive the ceremony 
of the laying of the stone which immediately 
followed. Bihop Leonard’s address, delivered 
in clear and resonant voice, was thoroughly 
characteristic—virile, concise, congruous, 
careful, and eloquent. He thanked the people 
of Kast Liverpool for their fidelity to him and 
loyalty for the Church, and highly commended 
the zeal and devotion of their rector, by whose 
untiring efforts the occasion had been made 
possible. The heroism of people and rector 
after the burning of the old church in Janu- 
ary last, was almost without a precedent. 
At the close of the remarkably impressive 
service, an informal reception was held in the 
parish house when hundreds came to pay 
their respects to the Bishop. 


Sr. Jonn’s Cuurcu, Youngstown, one of 
the finest church buildings in the state, was 
consecrated by the Bishop on Thursday, June 
14. The interior of the church was made 
very beautiful with tasteful floral decora- 
tions. The consecration sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Hosea. W. Jones, D.D., of Gam- 
bier, and the Rey. Abner L. Frazer, rector of 
the church, assisted in the service. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
O. W. Wuitaker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


85th Anniversary—Dr. Newlin’s Anniversary— 

. St. Luke’s School—Episcopal Academy— 
DeLancey School—All Saints’ Sisters— 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew—The Holy 
Comforter. 


Tue 85th anniversary of old St. John’s 
Church, Northern Liberties, Philadelphia, was 
observed on Trinity Sunday, In the morn- 
ing, the rector, the Rey. Oscar S. Michael, de- 
livered a statistical anniversary sermon; and 
in the evening the Rev. Dr. W. F. Paddock 
addressed the children. 

St. John’s will, in the near future, estab- 
lish a weekly service in German. ‘The parish 
has recently received $10,000, by bequest, 
which is to constitue the nucleus of an endow- 
ment fund, and which will be of considerable 
service in conducting the work of the parish. 
The present.rector ,is the ninth incumbent, 
and only came at the beginning of the present 
year. St. John’s isthe seventh oldest parish 
in Philadelphia, having been admitted into 
union with the Convention in 1816. 


On Truyiry SunpAy, the Rev. Dr. J: D. 
Newlin completed 40 years of service as rec- 
tor of the Church of the Incarnation, Phila- 
delphia, and services appropriate to the occa- 
sion were observed, in the presence of large 
congregations. The Holy Communion was 
celebrated at 8 a.m., and matins were said 
at 9:30. One hour later occurred the ordina- 
tion. service (particulars of which will be 
found in the proper column) and .at its con- 
clusion, Bishop Whitaker made an address, 
in which he gave an account of the work 
which Dr. Newlin had done during the many 
years he had been in charge of the parish of 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 

PEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS -CHAMBERS 


Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR has 

Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC b ] . l 
BRADLEY ec Pp ain y 
BROOKLYN 

New York. 
SEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN . 

Chicago. 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 

St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T, LEWIS & BROS CO 

Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 

Cleveland. 
SALEM 

Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 

Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 
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HROUGH all the fog of 
advertising, and claims of 


rival manufacturers, it can 


seen that Pure White 


Lead is claimed to be the base or 
principal pigment of all the Paints 
or mixtures of Zinc, Whiting and 
Barytes which are represented to 
be better (?) than White Lead. 


For Colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 
Lead Tinting Colors. 
obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show- 
ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled ‘“‘Uncle Sam’s Ex- 
perience With Paints ’’ forwarded upon application. 


Any shade desired is readily 


National Lead Co., too Wilham Street, New Vork. 


the Incarnation. Such a length of service 
in one place was an unusual happening. In 
the evening, there was a special musical ser- 
vice, given by the vested male choir under the 
direction of E. Cholmeley Jones, with Walter 
Denning as organist. The sermon was 
preached by the rector from the text, Eph. 
ii. 21, 22, in which he spoke of the growth of 
the parish from the 40 communicants on Trin- 
ity Sunday, 1860, worshipping in the chapel 
in the rear, to the nearly 600 now enrolled. 
He referred in a feeling manner to those who, 
having finished their course, now rest from 
their labors, “noble givers and zealous work- 
ers.” “There have been about 1,000 persons 
confirmed. Let us pray that God’s purpose 
will be fulfilled here more and more abun- 
dantly. I thank you for all the kindness you 
have shown me. There has been a kindness 
and consideration for which my heart over- 
flows with gratitude.” 

Dr. Newlin is a Philadelphian by birth, 
was ordered deacon by Bishop Alonzo Potter 


MARQUETTE, ON LAKE SUPERIOR, 


is one of the most charming summer resorts reached 
via the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 

Its healthful location, beautiful scenery, good 
hotels and complete immunity from hay fever, make 
a summer outing at Marquette, Mich., very attractive 
from the standpoint of health, rest and comfort. 

For acopy of “The Lake Superior Country,’’ con- 
taining a description of Marquette and the copper 
country, address, with four (4) cents in stamps to pay 
postage, Geo. H. Heafford, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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FURNITURE 


OF ALL KINDS FOR 


CHURCH & CHANCEL 


Write for our new catalogue. Special 
designs and prices made on applica- 
tion. Correspondence solicited. 


PHOENIX FURNITURE CO., 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


g LUE THE. 
ART - WORKER 


THE PEN NOYER, itr IDEAL oe hae ie ales 
: sanitarium of the high- 
Kenosha, Wis. est grade for the better 
class of people. Luxurious accommodations ; spa- 
cious grounds (75 acres); cool summers; Lake 
Michigan views and breezes; best sanitary con- 
ditions for the sick or well. Send for illustrated 
prospectus. 


THE DELIGHTFULLY COOL SUMMER RESORTS 


Of the North and Northwest are reached most quickly 
and comfortably via the Chicago & North-Western 
R’y. Among the principal resorts being Milwaukee, 
Waukesha, Madison, Pistakee Lake, Lake Geneva, 
Fond du Lac, Green Lake, Devil’s Lake, Green Bay, 
Neenah-Menasha, Marquette, Gogebic Lake, Ashland, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth. For tickets rates 
and descriptive pamphlets giving full information, 
apply at ticket offices, 193 Clark St. and Wells St. 
Station. 


Burlington 
Route 


COLORADO 


AKE up your mind right now 
to spend a few weeks in 
Colorado this summer. The climate 


there is simply delightful and the 
hotels are excellent. 


TOURIST TICKET RATES 
GREATLY REDUCED. 


“One night on the road’’ trains from both 
Chicago and St. Louis to Denver, luxurious 
equipment, including Library Buffet Smoking 
car and Dining car @ la carte. 

Let me send you maps, time tables, ticket 
rates; and if you want to know more about 
the country enclose six cents in postage for 
our 400k on Colorado, It is a beautiful and 
interesting work. 


P. S. Eustis, General Passenger Agent, 
C.B. & Q. R. R.,, Chicago, Il. 
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* On Jellies 
preserves and pickles, spread 
: @ thin coating of refined 


WAX 


Will keep them absolutely moisture and 
acid proof.. Paraffine Wax is also useful in 
& dozen other ways about the house. /full 
directionsin each pound package. 

Sold everywhere. 


STANDARD OIL CQ. 


KINGSFORD’S 
STARCH 


“PURE” AND OSWEGO 
SILVER GLOSS CORN STARCH 


FOR THE LAUNDRY. FOR THE TABLE. 


IF YOU HAVE 


Rheumatism 


and drugs and doctors fail to cure you write to me, 
andI willsend you free a trial package of a simple 
remedy, which cured me and thousands of others, 
among them cases of over 50 years’ standing. 'Thisis 
no humbug or deception but an honest remedy that 
youcan test without spending acent. Itrecently cured 
a lady who had been an invalid for 52 years. Address 


JOHNA. SMITH, 605 GermaniaBldg.,Milwaukee,Wis 
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People 
You Like 
To Meet 


Are found on the personally con- 

ducted California excursions via 

Santa Fe Route. 

If you need assurance of this, 

send for books and circulars 

which fully explain an agreeable 

and economical way of touring 

the West. 

T. Ae GRADY, 
Manager California Tourist Service. 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
109 Adams Street, Chicago. 
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YELLOWSTONE PARK 
....and ALASKA. 


Extended tours under the management of 
THE AMERICAN TOURIST ASSOCIATION, 


Reau Campbell, Gen. Man., 1423 Marquette Building 
Chicago, Ill. Pullman Sleeping and Dining Cars 
leave Chicago Tuesday, July 10, at 10 p. m, via CHI- 
CAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY. 
Tickets Include All Expenses Everywhere. 
Ticket Office, C., M. & St. P. Ry., 95 Adams St., 
Chicago. 


The Diving Church. 


on St. Matthew’s: Day, 1857, and for nearly 
three years thereafter was an assistant at 


“St. Mark’s, which he left to assume his pres- 


ent charge. 

On Monday evening, 11th inst., a reception 
was tendered Dr. Newlin in the parish build- 
ing, which was handsomely decorated with 
palms and flowers. The attendance was 
large, and during the evening there was yocal 
and instrumental music. 

As a memorial to Dr. Newlin, subscrip- 
tions are being received for a new organ 
which is much needed. 


AT THE Clerical Brotherhood’s meeting on 
Monday, llth inst., at the Church House, 
Philadelphia, the Rev. E. M. Jefferys, of St. 
Paul’s Church, Doylestown, read a paper on 
Tolstoi’s Resurrection. 


THE closing exercises of St. Luke’s School, 
Bustleton, Philadelphia, were held on Tues- 


day, 12th inst., in the school gymnasium 
before a large audience. The Rev. 8. F. 
Hotehkin, rector of St. Luke’s memorial 


Church, Bustleton, preached the baccalaureate 
sermon to the graduating class on Sunday 
morning, 10th inst., at Trinity Church, Ox- 
ford, in connection with the placing of the 
tablet in memory of Mrs. Jane Crawford, and 
conducted the devotional service at the com- 
mencement. The address to the graduates 
was delivered by the Rev. O. A. Glazebrook, 
D.D., of Elizabeth, N. J., and the diplomas 
were presented by the Rey. R. W. Forsyth of 
St. Matthew’s Church, Philadelphia. The 
benediction was pronounced by the Rev. R. E. 
Dennison, of St. Timothy’s Church, Roxbor- 
ough. The gold medal in memory of Mrs. 
Jane Cooper to the most faithful boy. was 
awarded to Albert T. Maurice. Other medals 
and prizes were presented to various pupils 
who were judged worthy to receive them; 
and first testimonials were awarded to 13 
others. 


THE graduation day exercises of the class 
of 1900 were held on Tuesday morning, 12th 
inst., at the Episcopal Academy, Philadelphia. 
The chapel was decorated with flowers and 
the Academy colors, blue and white. After 
the salutatory, the oration, the history, and 


the prophecy had been delivered, several | 


humorous presentations were made by two 
of the pupils, dnd the valedictory followed. 
Certificates were awarded by Dr. William H. 
Klupp, Head Master, to 16 of the young men. 
The alumni prizes were presented by the Rev. 
Dr. J. Andrews Harris, president of the Alum- 
ni Society, for proficiency in Latin, Greek, 
and certificate in English to James B. Kemp- 
ton; in mathematics to Perey A. Staples; in 
English to Charles F. Brice. 


Tus Rev. Dr. F. W. Tomkins, of Holy 
Trinity Church, Philadelphia, and his daugh- 
ter, Miss Sallie Tomkins, will sail for Europe 
June 23d, to attend the international meeting 
of the Christian Endeavor Society. They will 
stay till August, when they will return and 
pass the rest of the summer at Rye Beach. 


Joun H. DEARNLEY, of Roxborough, Phil- 
adelphia, has presented St. Timothy’s Hos- 
pital, Roxborough, the sum of $5,000, with 
which to endow a free bed in memory of his 
sister, Miss Martha Dearnley. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


NERVOUSNESS. 


A superior restorative when the ner- 
vous system has become impaired by 
mental or physical overwork. 


JuNE 23, 1900 


The Original 
and Genuine 


q | peware. 
| of # 
Mitation> 3 


sauce. 
° 
# John Duncan's Sons—AcENTS, NEWYORK. 


CREAT ? 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE 


SEGRE TAO SE 
LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED EXCURSIONS IN PULLMAN 
A TOURIST SLEEPERS. 


CHOICE OF TWO ROUTES. 


BOSTON 


EVERY WEDN 
SCENIC } CHICAGO “6 TH Repay 


URSDAY 


ROUTE <~ SAINT PAUL ‘* THURSDAY 
Leaves KANSAS CITY * FRIDAY 
OMAHA ss FRIDAY 


via Colorado Springs and Salt Lake to California 


and Pacific Coast Points. 
CHICAGO EVERY TUESDAY 
SDAY 


SOUTHERN \ SAINT PAUL“ TUE 


ROUTE KANSAS CITY ‘* WEDNESDAY 
Leaves DES MOINES ‘‘ WEDNESDAY 
OMAHA ‘*« WEDNESDAY 


via Ft.Worth and El Paso to Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 


These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evie 
dence that we offer the best. 


We solicit correspondence and think that the 
inducements we can offer will convince you of 
the superiority of this line. 

For fall Information and free literature addrese 

NOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P; A., Chicago. ~ 


5 For Fine and 
Medium Write 
ing—303, 404, 603, 
604 EF, 601 E, Be 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 
Stub Points~=1008, 1071, 1083. 


For Vertical Writings 1045 
(Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 
1047 (Multiscript), 1065, 1066, 1067. i 


Court-House S *\les=1064, 1065, 1066, and others. 
ORDER 


Refrigerators 235. 


Mc CRAY REFRIGERATOR & COLD STORAGE CO. ig 
122 Mill Street -------------- KENDALLVILLE INe. 


THE GIRLS’ FRIENDLY MACAZINE..... 


A Paper for all Girls, is the organ of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society in America. It con- 
tains stories by known writers, a monthly 
record of Current Events, papers on timely 
topics, Bible lessons, letters from Members 
giving doings in Branches, a column of Rid- 
dles, poetical selections and Book Reviews. 
It igs published at the low price of twenty-five 
cents a year; subscriptions may begin at 
any time. Send 25 cts. with your name and 
address to the Business Manager, 


MISS FRANCES S. INGALLS, 
93 Park Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


MADE 
TO 


“Thoughtless folks have the 
hardest work,’’ but 
QUICK-WITTED PEOPLE USE 


SAPOLIO 


Ae 


De a 


» 
. 


CHURCH ‘HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Price, 5 Cents. 


VOL. XXIIl. 


MILWAUKEE AND CHICAGO, JUNE 30, 1900. 


PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN co, 


t= COMMUNICATIONS FOR ALL TO BE ADDRESSED TO MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The Young Churchman 


An illustrated paper for the Children of the 
Church, and for Sunday Schools. 


WEEKLY: 80 cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 54 cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 


MONTHLY: 20 cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 124% cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 


Che Shepherd’s Arms 


An illustrated paper for the little ones of the 
Church, and for Infant and Primary Classes. 
Printed on rose-tinted paper. | 


WEEKLY: 40cents per year. In quantities 

of 10 or more to one address, 30 cents per copy 

er year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 


MONTHLY: 15 cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 8 cents per copy 
itp year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 

f paid in advance. 


Che Living Whurch 


A Weekly Record of the News, 
Thought of the Church. Subscription Price, $2.50 per 
year. If paid in advance, $2.00. To the Clergy, $1.50 
per year. . 

GLUB RATES: 
[50 cts. must be added to these rates if not paid in advance. ] 


the Work, and the 


THE LiviInGc CHURCH (weekly) and THE YOUNG 
CHURCHMAN (weekly), $2.50 per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and THE SHEPHERD’S ARMS (weekly), $2.80 
per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH feeiniy), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and THE LIVING CHURCH QUARTERLY, 
$2.75 per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), THE SHEPHERD’S ARMS (weekly), and THE 
LIVING CHURCH QUARTERLY—a combination desirable 
in every family—#3.00 per year. 


Che Living Church Quarterly 


Containing a Church Almanac and Kalendar 
for the year, issued at Advent; followed quar- 
terly by smaller issues containing the Clergy 
List corrected. 


Nearly 700 pages per year. 


Price, 25 cents for all. 


Evening Prayer Leaflet 


Contains the full Evening Prayer, with Col. 
lect, Psalter, and 4 Hymns, published weekly 
For 
Price in quantities, 


in advance for every Sunday evening. 
distribution in churches. 
25 cents per copy per year. Transient orders, 


e 
50 cents per hundred copies. A number of 


special editions for special occasions. 


New Summer F iction 


To Have and to Hold 


. . Prisoners of Hope 


By Mary JouHNstTon. $1.50 each. 
Miss Johnston's ‘books are of extraordinary inter- 
est, and their literary character of the highest. 


The Son of The Wolf 


Tales of the Far North. By Aes ODO: 


$1.50. 
Nothing more virile and stimulating to the imag- 
ination has come to us in the form of the short story 
for many a season.—The Christian Register, Boston.: 


Knights in Fustian. 


A War-Time Story of Indiana. By CaRoLINE 
BROWNE, $1.50. 


It is a strong study of a phase of our great war 
time—of decided literary and historical value.—Zhe 
Independent, 


Bride Roses—Room 45 


Two plays by W. D. Howe ts, very bright 
and airy, capital for Summer Theatricals. 
50 cents each. 


A Romance of the time of George II. 


Robert Tournay 


A Romance of the French 
WILLIAM SAGE. 


Revolution. By 


An exciting tale of exciting times, and historical 
scenes are graphically reproduced.—The Living Age, 
Boston. 

Among the host of new historical novels this one 
ranks with the best in plot, in action and feeling. 

—Cleveland World. 


Poor People — 
PdOOs 


A story of tenement life. The absolute accuracy 
and sympathetic fidelity to life are wonderfully ef- 
fective. There is more human nature in this book 
than in many of the best novels of the day. 

—Boston Herald. 


By I, K. FRIEDMAN, 


a 


The Queen’s Garden - 


By Mrs. M. E. M. Davis, Author of “Under 
the Man-Fig,” ‘‘The Wire Cutters.’”’ $1.25. 
A charming little romance, the story of a week 


spent in a beautiful old mansion in the French 
Quarter of New Orleans.——-Boston Advertiser. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, IIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


Sent, postpaid, by 


Illustrated, $1.50. her f : 
eigtheenth century world. of fashion. at Vauxhall: 


Sophia flying through the country road, pursued. by 
an adventurer, and Sophia captured by her husband, 
transport one so far from this work-a-day life that 
the reader comes back surprised to find that this 
prosaic world is still here after, that too-brief excur- 
sion into the realm of faney.’— 
vertiser. 


THE DIAL OF PRAYER: : 


STANLEY J. WEYMAN’S 
- New Romance 


SOPHIA — 


With 
12 illustrations. Crown S8vo, cloth, orna- 


mental, $1.50. 


“Sophia with her mistakes, her adventures, and- 


final surrender; Sophia moving among the 


N.. ¥. Commercial Ad- 


Being Devotions for Every Hour for those 
‘who would wish to live near to God, 


By the Rev. W. C. E. Newsoxt, M.A., Canon 


and Chancellor of St. Paul’ S. 
75 cents. 


Sniall 8vo, 


THE HEXATEUCH According to 


the Revised Version Arranged. in its 
Constituent Documents by Members 
of the Soctety of Historical. Theolo- 
gy, Oxford. 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Marginal 


References, and synoptical Tables, by J. 
EsTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. Lond., and G. 
HARFORD-BATTERSBY, M. A. Oxon. 2 
vols. 4to. (Vol. I. Introduction and Ap- 
pendices; Vol: II. Text and Notes.) $12.00 
net. 


¥** 4 descriptive circular of this work with spect- 
men pages, will be sent to any address upon request, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., New York, 
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For Summer Reading) SPECIAL OFFER. 


Miss Yonge’s Children’s Histories at 
THE CHILD OF THE COVENANT. By Virginia C. 


Castleman, Author of ‘Belmont, A Tale of the New HALF PRICE 
+ 


South.”” A Churchly Novel. $1.U0 net. 


@& a 


—, 
a 


THE THREE VOCATIONS. By Caroline Frances 995 

Little, Author of ‘‘Little Wintergreen”’, etc. A story 

for girls. 75 cts. net. , Having purchased the remainders of the handsome editions of 
THE ROYAL WAY—VIA CRUCIS, VIA LUCIS. By Aunt Charlotte’s Young Folks’ Histories, 


Isabel G. Eaton. A Churchly Novel. 60 cts. net. 


ALLENDALE’S CHOICE. A Village Chronicle. By BY GEEASREOT TEM. YONGE, 


Leigh North. With Preface by the Rt. Rev. John formerly published by Messrs. Marcus Ward & Co. at $1.50 each, 


Scarborough, D.D., Bishop of New Jersey. A Church- The Young Churchman Co. offer a limited number at 
ly Novel. 75 cts. net. 


BISCUITS AND DRIED BEEF. An Episode. By L. 75 Cents per Volume. 


H.M. 40 cts. net. J 
(postage 15 cts. additional), as follows: 


THE KING’S MESSAGE, A Story of the Catacombs. Young Folks’ History of England, | Young Folks’ History of Rome. 
By the Author of “Our Family Ways” in collabora- Young Folks’ History of Germany. | Young Folks’ History of Greece, 
tion with Grace Howard Pierce. 50 cts. net. Young Folks’ History of France. Young Folks’ Bible History. 


Each volume handsomely illustrated and attractively bound. 


cy = , The 6 vols. for $5.00 net postpaid. A set should be purchased for 


4 each family in which there are children in their ’teens, for every day 
school library and for every Sunday School library. History cannot 
be read in more attractive form. 


SI 
Che Young Mhurchman Co., THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., 


Milwaukee, Wis. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


Notable Publications of Ge Young Churchman Co. 


Five Minute Talks. The Claims of 
Christian Science 


As so called and its 
peculiar Philosophy 


~N By R BR the BAK 


Rev. CLINTON LOCKE, 
D. D. 


REVi0P Sade WiecL,. DD; 
AVA Rector of St. John’s Church, 


Portage, Wis. 


Price $1.00 net. 


“‘Eyerybody who has followed the genial wit and lively style of Dr. Locke in 
his ‘Five Minute Talks’ in the columns of The Living Church will be glad to have ‘ 
in this permanent and accessible form his terse, admirable, and striking thoughts. Cloth, Price, 25 cents, net. 
On every page one finds something to arrest attention. His friends will say 
often, as they read, ‘Just like the Doctor,’ and all will be profited by the gathered 
wisdom and genial common-sense of these ‘Five Minute Talks.’ We are glad of 
the voice of his pen, which has reached a world-wide auditory. Whata length 


“The book is a critical study of the doctrines of Christian Science, and is 
based on Mrs. Eddy’s Science and Hedlth, to the text of which it constantly 
refers. It would seem to leave this faith without a leg to stand on, for it 
shows that it is neither Christian nor scientific, and that it is full of contra- 
of space and time these ‘Five Minute Malks’ have covered, when multiplied by | gictions, and that its religious teachings are wholly erroneous in that they are 
the number of their readers and the widely dispersed homes where they dwell.’ contrary alike to Holy Scripture and totrue ethics. The book is an admirably 
—Living Church. | written piece of earnest argumentation.”—Boston Budget. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE YOUNG CHURCHIIAN CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


June 30, 1900 


Che Living Church. 
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CHURCH CHANCEG...... 


Consult with us in regard to any Changes desired in the Church 
Building. Send for Photographs of work recently completed, 
¢ showing important , 
g rearrangements. Os Or : 3 
eo eses J Now is the time to con- % & R " Ly AlN B 
is sult in RAN —O————— 
SoA such work. ms 
Tea 59 Carmine St., NEW YORK. 
lx? YR ey) 
\" AA d 
War Wipe THE CHURCH “=: CHANCEL FURNITURE yy onumen is SEND FOR 
SN ZA iy®> LU FTKE OF ALL KINDS. BOOKLET 
Os W/ PHENIX FURNITURE CO., Eau Claire, Wis. CELTIC CROSSES A SPECIALTY 
cy | CHAS. G. BLAKE &CO. 720 Woman’s Temp’, Chicago. 
i (3% CHURCH ART WORKS 
[ 240 W. 27th St., N. Y: TN BYERS THINGS ORG TREC RURCH. 
Con MER “cane “ Memorials. Supplies. 
41 UNIVERSITY PLACE. pi Have y.u a complete set of the 4 THE COX SONS & BUCKLEY TH 
‘ WAVERLEY NOVELS? 4 Church Furnishers and Decorators. 
OSCAR LUETKE, AN ° Ww 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
A We have a few sets on hand ofa W 
ARTIST. a very, beautiful 4 C H U RCH WINDOWS 
\ A) ae 9 
MEMORIALS * Tflustrated Library Edition ¥ FURNITURE. 
WN W R.G GEISSLER, X% Marble and Metal Work 
@INe a in 24 volumes, Crown 8vo. in cloth, 4 56 West 8th St. (near 6th Ave.). New York 
Metal, Wood, Marble, Glass ‘s half Calf and half Morocco bindings W 
ESTABLISHED 1886. (\ W eaase 
nN See tor Oaialogne: ® TAKEN IN EXCHANGE FOR W Cox Sone & Vining, 
: A OUR PUBLICATIONS Y Ay Breen Meme Nath i 
4 ; 
Church Cushions ih We will sell these AT COST, half v CHURCH VESTMENT sand Fabtice: 
: ‘ a py of regular price, to make quick sale. 
book. Ostermoor & Co.. 116 Elizabeth St..N. Y. hte se anar eold by mibserio:) 9.) “COLEGATE ART GLASS CO, 
M\ tion only. vf Established in 1860 by E. Col 
? AN 3 ae ne W y KE. Colegate. 
Mother $s bome Calks is Full descriptive circular sent on re- v4 MEMORIAL WINDOWS AND BRASSES. 
4 Li | O MW quest. W Highest award Augusta Exposition, 1891. 
With Ber itt @ nese in An extraordinary chance ; only quick 4 318 West 13th Street, New York. 
BIBLE STORIES ON THE..:. yy application will secure them. v 
OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS a Address : W LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. My ; ‘ W ; 
| eee a American Technical Book Co W GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
rice, ents, Postpaid. a 83 Chambers St.. New York ¥ STAINED GLASS. 
THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN co., \Nccececceeccececcceceeee 27-29 South Clinton Street, - - Chicago, Ill. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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The Hungarian 
Exiles. 


An Eleventh 
Century 


Historical 


Story 


By BENJAMIN COWELL 


Illustrated. Price, $1.00 net 


Treats of the exile ot Bela I. from Hungary, and the ad- 
ventures of his two sons in Poland. A vivid picture of the 
wild times and wild characters of that northern land. Espe- 
cially adapted to boys. 


“A Story for boys that is really a story; fresh, vigorous, nat- 
ural, sensible and reverent, it is sure to be welcomed by many. 
There has been no overproduction, so far, in this particular field of 
literature. Mr. Cowell’s story is a natural growth; it sprang from 
the fondness of historical research, and was told to the bright son 
and daughter of a lovely Christian Home. . ... . . It is 
‘very prettily gotten up, and would make a handsome present for 
young persons of either sex.”—The Living Church. 
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Published by 
THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
TITRA A II SR II 
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The American Priest at Work. 


A SYMPOSIUM OF PAPERS, 


EDITED BY THE 


REV. EDWARD MACOMB DUFF, A.M., 


Rector of St. Thomas’ Church, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


PRICE, $1.00, NET. 


GONTENTS. 

Introduction: The Essence and Dignity of the Priesthood. By the 
Editor. 

The Priest as a Preacher. By the Ven. Percy C. Webber, Archdeacon 
of Madison, Diocese of Milwaukee. 

The Priest and the Prayer Book. 3y the Editor. 

The Priest as a Teacher—The Sunday School and Bible Class. 
the Rev. H. P. Nichols, Rector of Holy Trinity Church, New York. 

The Priest as a T’eacher—The Confirmation Class. By the Very Rey. 
Campbell Fair, D.D., Dean of Trinity Cathedral, Omaha, Neb. 

The Priest and the Vestry; or, The Stewardship of Temporalities. 
By the Rev. Henry Tatiock, Rector of St. Andrew's Church, Ann Arbor, 
Mich, 

The Priest in the Organized Parish. 
Ph.D., Rector of St. John’s Church, Detroit. 

The Priest Among His Flock. By the Rey. Chas. H. Smith, D.D., 
Rector of St. James’ Church, Buffalo. 

The Priest in the Community. By the Rev. John Brewster Hubbs, 
D.D., D.C.L., Rector of St. Peter’s Church, Geneva, N. Y. 

The Priest Outside His Parish. By the Rey. Clinton Locke, D.D., 
formerly Rector of Grace Church, Chicago. 

The Successful Priest from a Layman’s Standpoint. 
ter, Esq., Minneapolis. 

‘Books on the pastoral office are not very abundant, although some existing 
ones are very good. It was anexcellent idea to unite a number of experienced 
parish priests in such a work, each one contributing something on a subject he 
had made his own. The book may warmly be recommended to the earnest parish 
priest.’’— Canadian Churchman. 


eee Che Chicf Days. © « « 


By the Rev. A. W. SNYDER, Author of ‘“‘The Chief Things,” ete. Price, 
75 cents, net. 


This book consists of short readings as the titles suggest, appropriate for 
home reading and for the lay reader. Mr. Snyder’s terse, crisp style is already 
familiar through his work in the ‘‘Living Church Tracts” and through his former 
book, ‘‘Chief Things.”’ 


By 


By the Rev. Wm. Prall, D.D., 


By Hector Bax- 


Published by THE YOUNG GHURCHMAN GO,, Milwaukee 


CONNECTICUT. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 
Norwalk, Conn. 


29th year. Primary, Academic,and College Prepar- 
atory courses. Music, Art, and the languages. Care- 
ful ‘attention to morals and manners. New build- 


ings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


ILLINOIS. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, Knoxville, Ill. 


Now in its Thirty-third Year. 
Prominent Families in many States, during a third 
of a century, have been patrons of this Institution. 
Students are received at any time when there is a 
vacancy. Escort is furnished from Chicago without 
charge. Address, 
Ry. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


WATERMAN HALL, Sycamore, Ill. 
THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, 
D.D., D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. 
Board and tuition, $300 per school year. Address, 
Rev. B. F. FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 
Results Tell, socces “cnescnoer nes 


doubled in3 years. Students prepared at the 


Illinois Woman’s College 


tke honors at the larger colleges and 
3 universities. The school has also a fine 
record for health. Send for illustrated 


Uj, catalogue to Jos. R. Harker, Ph. D., Pres., 
JACKSONVILLE, = ILLINOIS. 


ne COLLEGE MUSIC 


Send for eS cata 
logue to Joseph arker, 
Ph. D.. Pres. JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 
INDIANA. 


KNICKERBACKER HALL, Indianapoiis, Ind. 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. School year 
begins September 26th 1960. College preparation and 
special courses. Enlarged grounds and new building 
ready in September. 

MARY HELEN YERKES, } 


SusAN HILL YERKES, ¢ Principals. 


IOWA. 


Davenport, Iowa. 
ST. KATHARINE’S HALL. Boarding and Day 


SchoolforGirls. Preparatory and Academic Courses. 
College Preparation a Specialty. Music and Art. 
Miss M. F. BUFFINGTON, B. A,, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
OOOQOQOOOOOQOOOOQOOOOOQOOOQOOOOOOOO® 
The Cambridge School £28 . 


Familiarly called ‘‘The Gilman School’’ 


aims to develop the best type of womanhood that re- 
finement- and intellectual training can produce. The 
ideal is the highest, and no detail is too small for the 
personal attention of the Director, Mr. ARTHUR GIL- 
MAN. Each course is suited to the pupil and not the 
pupil to the course, and the pupils are provided with 
such careful and kindly attention as a mother desires 
for a daughter when away from home. 


The Manual describes the school. 
os Be 388 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Massachussetts. 


$000000H00OHOOOHOOHOOOOOOOOOOS 


OOODOQOOQOOOOOOQOOOO 
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DSSSSSSSSSS9SSOS9S9S9SS9559599 
® THE NORWOOD SCHOOL, Norwood, Mass. 
Fifteen miles from Boston, midway between the 
towos of Norwood and Canton. Number limited. 
Individual method in instruction and character 
moulding by personal influence the special feature 
of the school A noble situation, pleasant home, 
rural surroundings, yet within 25 minutes of Boston. 
Reference to all our present and past patrons Cir- 
culars on application. WILLIAM CHAUNCY 
LANGDON, A.M, Heater 
P.O. Canton Junction, Mass. 
S 


Soosesoooooossoosoosoossosos: 


THS entire building and two. annexes are de- 
voted exclusively to the work of the 


New England 


Conservatory of Music, 
Boston, Mass. 
Accessible to musical events of every nature. The 
best masters in music, elocution and languages 
that money can command 
Gso. W. CHapwicx, 
— Musical Director. 


Prospectus 


The Living Church. 


MINNESOTA. 


ST. MARY’S HALL. A beautiful, homelike 
school for girls. Health of pupils phenomenal. Num- 
ber limited to 75. Special advantages in Music and 
Art. Gymnasium. College preparatory course. Certi- 
ficate admits.to Wellesley and other colleges. Rt, Rev 
H. B. Whipple, D.D., L.D., Rector. Miss Caroline 
Wright Eells, Principal. For catalogue address, 
SAINT MARY’S HALL, Faribault, Minn. 


MISSOURI. 


BISHOP ROBERTSON HALL 
Episcopal. Established 1874 Boarding and 
Day School for Girls. Re-opens, D. V., Sept. 12, 1900. 
Apply to SISTER SUPERIOR, 
1607-17 South Compton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


NEW YORK. 


PREPS AEN PLAS PLL LIP I AI ELELIODG 
The General Theological Seminary, 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK. 

The Academic Year will begin on Wednesday in 
the September Ember Week, Sept. 19, 1900, with 
the entrance examination at 930 A. M. The stu- 
dents live in the buildings. Board, coal, gas, and 


care of room, $225 per annum, payable semi-annu- 
ally in advaice. 
Special Students admitted and a Graduate course 
for graduates of other Theological Seminaries. 
The requirements for admission and other par- 
ticulars can be had from The VeryRey.E.A.HOFF- 
MAN, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Dean. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


64th year. Overlooks the Hudson. Magnificent 
and healthful in location. with exceptionally efficient 
instructors. Military discipline. 
J. B. BISBEE, A. M., Prin., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


New York, New York City. 6—8 E. 46th St. 
ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, 

Boarding and Day School for Girls. Collegiate, 
Preparatory, Primary Classes, College Certificates. 
Advantages of New York City. Gymnasium, Roof 
Garden, Otis Elevator. 


MISS C, E. MASON’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
THE CASTLE, 
Tarrytown-on-Aud- 
son, N. Y. An ideal 
school. Advantages of 
N. Y. City. All depart- 
. Endorsed by Rt. 
y. H. C. Potter, Hon. 
Chauncey M. Depew. 
For ilius. circular I, ad- 
dress Miss C. E. Mason, 

LL.M. 


KEBLE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Under the supervision of Bishop Huntington. 
Thirtieth school year begins Tuesday, September 18, 
1900. Apply to Miss MARY J. JACKSON, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


S. MARYS DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS, Concord, N. H. 
Healthful Location, Charges Moderate, Pupils Pre- 
pared for College. . Re-opens Sept. 17. Correspond 
with Miss ISABEL M. PARKS, Principal. 


OHIO. 


KENYON MILITARY ACADEMY, Gambier, 


Ohio. One of the oldest and most successful 
boarding schools for boys. Close personal supervi- 
sion. Prepares for all colleges and technical schools. 
Flexible two years business course. LDlustrated cat- 
alog free. The Regents. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


§t. LuKe’s School, 


Bustleton, Pa. 
(Near Phtladelphia.) 


Instruction careful and 
individual. No boy pre- 
pared by us for College 
examination has ever 
failed to pass. Buildings 
attractive, homelike and 
perfectly sanitary. ra 
Grounds comprise a Campus of seven acr 
tiful shaded lawn. 
ing. Golf.,. Healthfulness remarkable. No one con- 
nected with the school has failed to improve in health. 

“The sort of school to which sensible people desire 
to send their sons.”’’—Bishop Whitaker. 


CHARLES H. STROUT, A.M., Principal. 


S, and beau- 
Swimming, canoeing, and skat- 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


ALL SAINTS’ SCHOOL, 
Sioux Falls, S. Dakota. 


Rr. Rev. W. H. HARE, D.D., President. 


A High Grade School for Girls. Fine Building, all 
Conveniences. Beautifully situated. The high, dry 
air of South Dakota has proved very beneficial to 
many students.- Eighteen hours from Chicago, with- 
out Change of cars. Address 

Miss H. S. PEABODY, \Principal.”’ 


June 30, 1900 


VIRGINIA. 


EPISCOPAL HIGH SCHOOL OF VIRGINIA, 
Near Alexandria, 


For Boys. The 62d year opens September 26, 1900. 
Catalogue on application. 


L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


WISCONSIN. 


GRAFTON HALL, School for Young Ladies, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


College Preparatory, and Graduate Courses. 
cial advantages in Langua jes, Music and Art. 

Modern Equipment.—Individual Rooms. 

Refers to Rt. Rev. C. C. Grafton, S.T.D., Bishop of 
Fond du Lac; Rt. Rev. G. Mott Williams, D. D., Bish- 
op of Marquette; Rt. Rev. D. S. Tuttle, D.D., Bishop 
of Missouri. Rt. Rev. Davis Sessums, D. De ‘Bishop of 
Lousiana; Rev. D. Parker Morgan, D.D., New York; 
Gen’l. E. S. Bragg, Fond du Lac. Address: 


REV. B. TALBOT ROGERS, M.A., 
Warden. 


Spe- 


KEMPER HALL, Kenosha, Wis. 

A School for Girls, under the care of the Sisters of 
St. Mary. The Thirtieth Year begins September 24, 
1900. References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., 
Milwaukee; Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago: 
Rt. Rev. Geo. F. Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; David 
B. Lyman, Esq., Chicago; W. D. Kerfoot, Esa., Chi- 
cago. Address THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


ST: JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Delafield, Wis. 


A Church school for boys. Situated in the beauti- 
ful lake region of Waukesha County. Course, Clas- 
sical, Scientific, Business. 

For catalogue address, 


Dr. SIDNEY T. SMYTHE, 
Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 


RACINE COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


“The school that makes manly boys.” Graduates 
enter any university. Diploma admits to Univer- 
sities of Michigan and Wisconsin. Address, 

Rey. H. D. RoBINson, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


MILWAUKEE.DOWNER COLLEGE 
For Young Women. 


Four Year College Course. 
Course, Fine ‘location in Wisconsin’s Metropolis 
Music, Art, Boating. Finely equipped Gymnasium 

Address, ELLEN C. SABIN, Pres., Milwaukee, Wis 
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Tue coupling together of the names of McKinley and 
Roosevelt, and the adoption of a platform committing the na- 
tional Republican party definitely to the course that has been 
pursued by the Administration in foreign affairs, as well as to 
the gold standard, presents in most satisfactory form the Repub- 
lican side of a conflict of principles instead of personalities. 
There is always a danger in a presidential campaign that spots 
in the past lives of candidates may be discovered, by which dis- 
eussion of principles may be side-tracked or rendered secondary 
to personal attacks, which latter are always most unfortunate. 
With Mr. Bryan as the certain opponent, on a platform definitely 
and unmistakably taking issue with that adopted at Philadel- 
phia, we may look for a clean, honorable compaign, in which 
real issues of great magnitude, and not merely a set of offices, 
are involved. The President has both the advantage and the 
disadvantage of being in possession; and to our mind, consider- 
ing the inevitable numbers of disappointed office seekers, and 
the fact that it is easier to take a general negative position of 
opposition than one of positive action, the disadvantage out- 
weighs the advantage. Governor Roosevelt possesses the advan- 
tage of a strong personality, popular in his native state and in 
the country at large, and the disadvantage that he has incurred 
the distrust of a class of reformers whose intentions and motives 
are better than their judgment: If Mr. Bryan’s running mate 
can be, like his chief, a man whose personal record is beyond 
reproach, we may look for a definite settlement of the will of the 
American people on the great questions at issue, which is likely 
to finally settle the policy of the government for all time. 


THE unexpected has happened, for Brigham H. Roberts has 
been found guilty of polygamy by a Utah jury, in Salt Lake 
City. Four of the jurors were Mormons. Whether there is 
some “catch” in this result not yet apparent, or whether the 
world in its rotation is really pushing polygamy aside, even in 
Utah, does not yet appear. The sentence is a fine of $150. An 
appeal has been made to the Supreme Court of the State. 


Tue sudden death of Count Mouravieff, the Russian for- 
eign minister, adds one more item to the list of international 
complications. Count Mouravieff was credited with a policy 
of preparation for the time when Chinese dissolution might be 


achieved, and he used the Russian “lease” of Port Arthur as a- 


vantage ground from which Russian interests might be ad- 
vanced. Notwithstanding this policy, however, he was credited 
with favoring harmony between Russia and the concert. of 
Powers at the present crisis in China, when the Russian press 
has been urging that the concert be abandoned, that Russia 
might look solely to her own interests in the celestial kingdom. 
The manner and suddenness of his death at the present crisis 
suggest ugly rumors which are afloat in-diplomatic circles, but 
without any tangible basis. The necessity for a change in the 
Russian foreign office at this juncture is most unfortunate, and 
the peace of the world will largely hinge upon the character and 
diplomacy of his successor. 


Iv 1s difficult to tell what to chronicle as the sum of last 
week’s events in China. Peking is still unrelieved, though the 
Chinese ministers at each of the Powers claim to have informa- 
tion that the foreign ministers are safe. Probably their in- 
formation is imaginary. The contingent of marines of the sey- 
» eral Powers under Admiral. Seymour is still unaccounted for, 


News and Notes 


@ 


between Tien Tsin and Peking, the report that they had returned 
to the former city proving incorrect. The U. S. 8S. Monocacy 
was damaged by Chinese guns, the American and several other 
legation buildings at Tien Tsin destroyed, and there has been 
constant fighting in that city. The Powers are. working in 
close harmony, and each is hurrying reinforcements to China. 
To add to the difficulties, the river Pei Ho is now so low as to be 
practically unnavigable from Taku to Tien Tsin. Nearly the 
whole of the railroad from Tien Tsin to Peking is destroyed or 
controlled by the Boxers. On the whole, the situation is gloomy 
enough, and the large element of uncertainty, with daily rumors 
of terrors of all sorts, makes it difficult to separate the false from 
the true. For the time being, at any rate, the jealousies between 
the Powers are laid aside, in the presence of the common danger, 
and the strange but happy spectacle of British, Russians, Amer- 
icans, Germans, French, and Japanese, fighting side by side, 
each for the other and for all, is the only bright ray through a 
gloomy cloud. None of the Powers as yet admit that a state of 
war with the Chinese government exists, and diplomatic rela- 
tions at each of the European and American capitals are un- 
broken. The insurrection appears to be spreading southward 
toward the Yang Tse valley, though as yet there has been no 
great disturbance reported in that region. 


Wuite the interest of American Churechmen in China is 
by no means confined to the narrow borders of our own mission, 
it is not strange that our greatest interest centers in those whose 
work is most in touch with our own national Church, and as 
these have not generally been referred to in the press cablegrams, 
an explanation of their locality and of the localities of other 
Anglican missions may be interesting. 

The region in immediate disturbance is that assigned in 
the Anglican division $f fields, to the S. P. G. mission of the 
Church of England, organized as the Diocese of North China, 
with Peking as the see city, and Bishop Scott at its head. There 
is a Pro-Cathedral in that city, and the leading missions outside 
the capital are at Tien Tsin and Chefoo. That three of the 
diocesan clergy have been murdered, one during the winter and 
two during the present uprising, is known, and nothing can yet 
be learned of the fate of the others. 

South of this Diocese come the English Diocese of Mid 
China, a C. M. S. mission under Bishop Moule, and our own 
Missionary District of Shanghai under Bishop Graves. Both 
these missions have their headquarters in Shanghai, the English 
having in that city a Cathedral, and the American mission cen- 
tering round St. John’s College, with theological and. medical 
schools, a girls’ school, orphanage, hospital, dispensary, etc. The 
American work is in the Yang Tse valley, and despatches men- 
tioning that valley may be loaked for as indications of the secur- 
ity or otherwise of our interests. The latest reports tell of dis- 
affection and a feeling of insecurity, but as yet no immediate 
danger either to life or property. 

Further south, where as yet there is little disturbance, is the 
C. M. S. Diocese of Victoria, with its see in the British city of 
Hong Kong, and with jurisdiction throughout southern China. 
To the westward lies the only inland mission of the Anglican 
communion, that of Bishop Cassel’s Diocese of Western China, 
the most difficult field of all, of the present condition of which 
it is impossible to say. 

In the disaffected region there are American Congrega- 
tional, Methodist, and Presbyterian missions, as well as those 
of the Church of England and’ é6f*french Roman Catholics. 
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Diocesan Conventions. 


LEXINGTON. 


ECAUSE of an unusual amount of illness in St. Peter’s Parish, 
B Paris, the Council was undertaken by Lexington at brief notice, 
but the people, under the able and energetic leadership of Dean 
Lewis, proved themselves equal to the occasion and provided abun- 
dant hospitality, including a daily luncheon at the Hotel Leland. 
The services were held in the Cathedral. It is a noble building, and 
has stood for over fifty years on the site that was occupied by the 
little frame house in which, over a hundred years ago, a handful 
used to gather, once in two weeks, for the service conducted by the 
Rey. Jas. Moore, the parson figuring so amiably in the stories of 
James Lane Allen. One impressive thing about every service was the 
great heartiness with which all joined in the singing and responses. 
We were made to think of the zeal in the Ancient Church, whose 
“Amen echoed like a thunderclap.” 
WOMAN’S AUNILIARY. 

The day preceding the opening of the Council, May 29th, was 
devoted to the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Diocese. At 9:30 was held 
a Quiet Hour, ably conducted by the Rey. Wm. G. McCready, the 
general missionary of the Diocese, who is partly supported by this 
organization. The corporate communion, preceded by an uplifting 
and spiritual sermon by Bishop Burton, from the text, “And when 
he had sent them away, he departed into a mountain to pray,” was 
held at 11 a. M. 

In the chapel, at 2:30 P. M., was held the business meeting of the 
Auxiliary, to which all but two branches had sent representatives. 
The most impressive parts of this meeting, and of the meeting held 
at night, were the addresses of Miss Mahan, the missionary at Beatty- 
ville, in the mountains, and of Miss Sybil Carter, whose name is 
synonomous with zeal in the cause of missions. It was a great priv- 
ilege to have Miss Carter with us, and we feel that China, Japan, 
and the Indians, are much nearer to our souls since hearing her fervid 
eloquence. 

The large number of women present at these meetings from all 
parts of the Diocese attests the.leadership and faithful work of the 
Diocesan President, Miss Mary E. Harrison, who is communicating 
to the Diocese her own enthusiasm for Missions. The amount con- 
tributed by the Diocese through the Woman’s Auxiliary during the 
past year, in money and boxes, was $984. The Babies’ Branch, like- 
wise won by the affectionate interest of the Bishop’s wife, contributes 
annually $150 to the support of a teacher in the mountains. 

i OPENING OF THE COUNCIL. 


The Diocesan Council opened its annual session with the Holy 
Communion administered by the Bishop, on Wednesday morning, 
May 30th. The Rev. Rolla Dyer preached the sermon from Isa. ix. 6: 
“And the government shall be upon His shoulder.” It was a timely 
and vigorous presentation of the argument that political reformation, 
the progress of civilization, and the salvation of the world—all 
depend upon the universal, ultimate sovereignty of Christ through 
His reign in the individual heart. 

On reassembling in the afternoon, the Rev. R. Grattan Noland 
was re-elected secretary with hearty unanimity, in recognition of his 
admirable performance of the duties of the office from the first annual 
Council. 

THE BISHOP’S ADDRESS. 


After some routine business, Bishop Burton delivered his an- 
nual address. This address was comprehensive and given in a strong, 
impressive manner, and made us realize what power and true-hearted 
unselfishness are necessary to be a successful Bishop in such a mis- 
sionary Diocese as is Lexington. Tender allusion was made to the 
lamented death of the Rev. H. S. Simmerman. In the statistical 
portion the Bishop showed that during the past year he had not only 
visited each parish and organized station twice, except two of the 
latter, to which he had gone once; but in addition had started six 
new stations. Three missions had been organized. He had confirmed 
145 persons; preached 117 sermons; delivered 100 addresses; visited 
56 Sunday Schools; met 16 vestries and Church committees; attended 
54 meetings of Church or philanthropic societies; and participated in 
117 meetings of boards or committees. 

The Bishop urged upon his clergy an interest in missions, even 
in face of the discouraging statement from the Board of Managers of 
the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Soeiety, that it purposes to 
reduce by 20 per cent. a year, and finally withdraw entirely its appro- 
priations to organized Dioceses. Against this proposed action, 
Bishop Burton protested most earnestly, bringing sound reason and 
convincing argument to bear upon the subject. It was resolved to 
forward his protest to the Board of Missiops with the endorsement 
of the Council. 

VARIOUS LEGISLATION. 


The address was followed by a presentation of the claims of the 
Diocesan School for Girls at Versailles by its principal, Mr. F. B. 
Ayer. He was fellowed by others, who spoke in terms of unqualified 
praise of the school and its management, and told of the high esteem 


in which it is held by the surrounding community and of the perfect 
satisfaction expressed by its patrons. The Council resolved to do all 
in its power to advertise and advance the Seminary, and to furnish 
Mr. Ayer every facility and encouragement for a thorough canvass 
in its interests. : 

The Council, visitors, and all local Church people, were then most 
cordially entertained at a reception, by the Bishop and his charming 
wife, in the beautiful episcopal residence. 

At the usual meeting held in the interest of Diocesan Missions, 
the Secretary, the Rev. R. L. McCready, read an excellent report. 
The chief feature to note is the appointment of the Rey. Wm. G. 
McCready as general missionary in charge of the work in the moun- 
tains. He has already entered upon his labors with a deep spirit of 
consecration. Mr. J. L. Amsden led in a moyement to increase con- 
tributions to Diocesan Missions. 

FORMATION OF A CATHEDRAL CHAPTER. 

Thursday, the second day of the Council, was devoted exclusively 
to business, the principal feature of which was the formation by the 
Council of a Cathedral Chapter. This will consist of the Bishop, the 
Dean, the Standing Committee, the Chancellor, and the Treasurer of 
the Diocese, all by virtue of their respective offices; and besides, two 
yestrymen of the Cathedral parish elected annually by the vestry; 
two clergymen and two laymen elected annually by the Council; and 
five persons appointed annually by the Bishop. The Canon requires 
recular quarterly meetings and arranges for special meetings at the 
call of the Bishop. A Minor Chapter will perform the usual fune- 
tions of an Executive Committee. In a general way, it is provided 
for the Chapter to have the care of the missionary, educational, and 
charitable interests of the Diocese. To it are to be committed the 
responsibilities and duties heretofore resting upon the Sunday School 
Board, or Secretaries; the Board of Diocesan Missions; and the 
Finance Committee. The two clergymen and two laymen elected by 
the Council were the Rev. Messrs. G. C. Abbitt and J. 8. Meredith; 
Messrs. J. A. Herring and John L. Amsden. 

The Rey. G. C. Abbitt, chairman of the Committee on the State 
of the Church, presented a full and admirable report, reviewing the 
parochial reports sent in by the clergy, and that given by the Bishop. 
His statements showed the Diecese to be in a substantial condition 
and making sure progress. : 

ELECTIONS. 

The election of officers resulted in the unanimous re-election of 
the efficient and obliging Treasurer of the Diocese, Mr. T. B. Wood; 
on the Standing Committee, the Rey. Messrs. R. G. Noland, J. N. 
Lewis, Jr., and R. L. McCready; Messrs. F. H. Dudley, T. B. Wood, 
and C. C. Calhoun. For Trustees of the University of the South— 
Rey. H. H. Sneed, Mr. H. C. Hudgins, Gen. Fayette Hewitt. All the 
Trustees of the Diocese were re-elected. For the Ecclesiastical Court, 
the Rev. Messrs. H. H. Sneed, W. G. McCready, A. B. Chinn, G. C: 
Abbitt, and Rolla Dyer. Deputies to the Missionary Council elected 
by the Council: Rey. A. C. Hensley and Gen. Fayette Heygitt; alter- 
nates, Rey. J. 8S. Meredith and Mr. F. H. Dudley. 

After a vote of thanks to all who, by generous provision, had 
made everything delightful, the Council adjourned, to meet at the 
time and place to be selected by the Cathedral Chapter. 


FOREIGN NEWS BY CABLE, 
COLONIAL MARRIAGES BILL. 
London, June 22. The House of Lords to-day passed the 


colonial marriages bill, introduced by Lord Strathcona.  - 

This bill legalizes in Great Britain any marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister that has been performed in any British 
colony, when legal in that colony. The bill was opposed by 
Churehmen generally, but it had royal favor, and those near to 
court circles supported the bill unanimously. 


TOLSTOI UNDER THE BAN. 

Berlin, June 19. Russian refugees who have recently ar- 
rived here report that the Greek Church authorities have iss 
a secret circular forbidding mass for Tolstoi, should he die 
unrepentant of his views not in harmony with the Church’s 
teachings. Tolstoi has been at war with the Orthodox Greek 
Church ever since he published his book, My Religion. Even 
before that book his writings had-shown strong traces of antag- 
onism to the orthodox faith as taught by the Church of Russia, 
and after its appearance he continued to assail the official teach- 
ings and advocated a religious philosophy of his own. 

The recent report of the declining health of Tolstoi and the 
anticipation of his early death have probably ealled out the 
decree of the Greek Church authorities referred to by the Rus- 
sian refugees. 

All recent reports of Tolstoi’s health, however, have been of 
the most encouraging nature. 
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Odessa Despatch to the London Times: Notwithstanding 
the endeavors of the Holy Synod to suppress sectarianism among 
Russians, according to the official reports their numbers still in- 
crease. The following data have just been forwarded to St. 
Petersburg by an emissary of the Holy Synod who had been sent 
to investigate into this matter: The Stundists have a following 
of 5,300 in the Bishopric of Kherson, the Stundokhlisti about 
120, the Khlisti 600, and the Skopsi about 30; whilst there are 
8 Pashkovstsi living in the town of Nikolaieff. The aggregate 
following of the whole of the sects is about 6,000. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


B ISHOP SEYMOUR,: of Springfield, confirmed a class at 
Corpus Christi Church Thursday evening, the 21st inst., 
acting at the request of Bishop Potter. Great progress has been 
made by the church in the past *year, and the rector, the Rev. L. 
©. Rich, feels greatly encouraged. Bishop Potter has taken 
much interest in the church and has twice visited it during the 
year. One year ago services were held in an old house on West 
69th street, and when the Bishop went there to confirm a class, 
the service had to be read in the open air, the Bishop standing 
on the porch of the house, because there was not room inside for 
the congregation. Since that time the old house has been torn 
down and the erypt of a new church built, in which service is 
now read. While the present quarters are only temporary, and 
it is hoped that the rest of the church may be shortly built, the 
congregation is comfortably housed, and the chapel which has 
been fitted up in the crypt is substantial and of ample size for 
_ present needs. Steps have been taken toward a consolidation 
of the parish of St. Ignatius’ and that of Corpus Christi, but 
nothing has yet been definitely decided upon. 

The Rey. Dr. F. B. Van Kleeck, as Archdeacon, preached in 
St. Mark’s, Nepara Park, Wednesday night, the 20th inst. After 
the service a business meeting was held, and the Archdeacon 
learned that the chapel has now 17 communicants, no debt, and a 
fair balance in the treasury. This condition is the outcome of 
two years’ missionary effort. There was a large attendance at 
the meeting, and it was resolved to make the chapel a part of 
St. Paul’s parish, Yonkers. The Rev. W. M. Gilbert, rector of 
St. Paul’s, accepted the chapel for the parish, and appointed a 
committee of ten men to purchase three lots, which, with one 
that has been given to the chapel, will make a fine property on 
which to erect a church. The Archdeacon said that he has a 
chapel not far away which he thinks can be moved to Nepara 
Park and used for the St. Mark’s services. It was decided that 
if this plan is found impracticable, a chapel building will be at 
once erected. 


The commencement exercises of St. Paul’s Cathedral School,: 


Garden City, Long Island, were held on the 20th in the school. 
The school is conducted under the supervision of the Diocese of 
Long Island, and a large number of the clergy were present. 
The special prizes, awarded for proficieney in the ancient and 
modern languages and in mathematics, were presented by the 
Very Rev. Samuel Cox, D.D., Dean of the Cathedral of the 
Inearnation. Twenty-three graduates received diplomas. 

The funeral service of the late Mr. H. Walter Webb was 
held on Thursday, the 21st, in St. Mary’s Church, Scarborough, 
N. Y., of which Mr. Webb had been Junior Warden. ‘The ser- 
vice was read by the Rev. Endicott Peabody, rector of Groton 
School, Groton, Conn., assisted by the Rev. Dr. D. Parker Mor- 
gan, rector of Heavenly Rest, New York, and the Rev. Dr. 
Thomas R. Harris, rector of St. Mary’s. The music was fur- 
nished by the choir of the Church of the Heavenly Rest. The 
vestrymen of St. Mary’s acted as honorary pall-bearers. 


-.- he outing house formerly used by the parish of Grace 
Church, New York, at Far Rockaway, L. I., has been loaned for 
this summer to the Church of the Transfiguration, which will 
doubtless purchase the property. Fresh Air work is no new 
feature of the summer work of Transfiguration parish, although 
it has never owned a summer home. The home at Far Rock- 
away is to be in charge of the Maternity Guild of the parish, 
under the direct supervision of the rector, the Rey. Dr. George 
C. Houghton. The home is now receiving some needed repairs 
and a small chapel will be arranged in the building where morn- 
ing and evening prayers will be read. 

The Fresh Air work of Grace Church will be done at its 
new summer home at New Canaan, Conn. This home was first 
used last summer, and it is said to be the most complete build- 
ing eyer used for the purpose. The main building of the home 
cost the donor, Mrs. Richard Auchmuty, about $25,000, and in 
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addition to it there are a chapel and an annex building, both of 
which were given by parishioners of Grace Church. St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church will have a summer home at a place called 
Nichols, in Connecticut; St. George’s will use again its home at 
Rockaway, Long Island; Trinity parish has a seaside house at 
Great River, near Islip, Long Island; and the Pro-Cathedral has 
one at Tompkins Cove. Some of the other churches that are 
interested in this form of summer work for children, are Grace- 
Emmanuel, Holy Trinity, and the Church of the Holy Apostles. 
In addition to sending children away for a week or more in the 
country or by the seaside, nearly all of the churches named con- 
duct little one-day trips for children and their mothers to coun- 
try places within easy reach of New York. 


THE MISSION OF THE CHURCH. 


C HE Church of Jesus Christ was to be no narrow conventicle 

of the select. It must cherish the Catholic vision and the 
Catholic spirit. “I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto 
me.” It was a Divine prediction of the Catholic Church; all 
men drawn unto Him. While such was to be-its extent, in its 
content the Church was the body for the indwelling and out- 
working power of the Holy Ghost. He is the eternal Spirit, but 
He was a new Spirit as coming in universality of mission to be 
poured out upon all flesh. With the Church’s Pentecostal birth- 
day began the history of an expanding and imperial power, be- 
holding the heathen for her inheritance and going forth to win 
the utmost parts of the earth for her possession. The City of 
God meant world-empire. 

A Church that neglected or ignored this large vision and 
this energy of expanding effort, a Church more occupied with 
its laws than its life, would be so far false to its mission. 

In Anglicanism there may sometimes be a tendency to exag- 
geration of the principle of national Churches. If there be here 
a particular peril, against it there is safe-guard in the spirit of 
foreign missions. The Church of Christ, incidentally of this or 
that nation, is essentially for the world, the Catholic Church, 
making disciples of all the nations, and needing disciples of all 
the nations for the full realization of Catholicity, as each people 
supplies its peculiar type to round out the completeness of the 
whole—From the Convention Address of the Bishop of Con- 
necticut. 


THE SCRIPTURES SECURE. 

ENSIBLE Christians, observing the rather rapid subsidence 

of apprehensions started not long ago by some apparent at- 
tempts, old and new, to discredit the authenticity of some parts 
of the Holy Scriptures, by irresponsible theories as to their liter- 
ary composition, may reasonably infer from this early second 
thought, that the mind of the Church is almost as slow to be 
disturbed respecting the records of the Faith it holds, the won- 
drous vehicle of God’s revelation, as by periodical attacks of 
unbelief upon the substance of the Faith itself. What is actu- 
ally demonstrated in the Bible as it is and has been, on the 
testimony of scholars competent and reverent, is that whatever 
in our version really needs correction is certain enough to be 
admitted to revision, without effect on the unity of the multi- 
form oracle of the Spirit, the miracle of the ages. In spite of 
the prevalent propensity of the popular periodical press to extol 
whatever in religion is vague, loose, “liberal,” in doctrine and 
discipline and government, while careful to disparage whatever 
is definite, positive, venerable and orderly, it is a re-assurance 
for which we must give thanks, that the best learning joins with 
a reasonable reverence in distinguishing between that human 
element of language unavoidable in historic documents, on the 
one hand, and the inspired Gospel of Truth, with all its attend- 
ant voices and methods and forces of speech, the strength of wit- 
nesses, and the power of the Christian pulpit, on the other. Let 
us be thankful that the Church, after nineteen centuries, is not 
hunting or contending for a creed, but is confessing her belief in 
a Creed made once for all, before the process of distraction and 
disintegration was begun.—F'rom the Convention Address of the 


Bishop of Central New York. 


THERE is nothing nowadays so much avoided as a solicitous use 
of every part of time. Wretched and thoughtless creatures, in the 
only place where covetousness were a virtue, we turn prodigals! 
Nothing lies upon our hands with such uneasiness, nor have there 
been so many devices for any one thing, as to make it slide away 
imperceptibly and to no purpose. A shilling is hoarded up with care, 
while that which is above the price of an estate is flung away with 
disregard and contempt.—Addison. 
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Books for Summer Readings 


THE ESCAPE OF SOPHIA, 


[From Sophia: a Romance. 
mans, Green & Co. 


By Stanley J. Weyman. 
Copyright. ] 


Published by Long- 


She hurried on, bending low; for beyond the two thorn 
trees all lay bare and open. Suddenly a ery rent the night; an 
oath and a woman’s scream followed and told them that their 
flight was known. Their hands clasped, their knees shaking 
under them, they pressed on reckless now, expecting every mo- 
ment to hear footsteps behind them. And joy! Sophia nearly 
swooned, as she saw not five yards ahead of them a ripple of 
‘broken water that ran slantwise across the river; and in a line 
with it, a foot above the surface, a rope stretched taut from bank 
to bank. 

The stones were covered, all save one; but the rope promised 
a passage, more easy than she had dared to expext. “Will you 
go first, or shall 1?’ was on the tip of her tongue; but Lady 
Betty wasted no time on words. She was already in the water, 
and wading across, her hands sliding along the rope, her petti- 
coats floating out on the surface of the current. The water 
was cold, and though it rose no higher than her knees, ran with 
a force that but for the rope must have swept her off her feet. 
She reached the middle in safety, however, and Sophia, who 
dared not throw the weight of two on the rope, was tingling to 


‘* SHE REACHED THE MIDDLE IN SAFETY, HOWEVER.”’ 


From ‘‘Sophia,’’ by Stanley J. Weyman. 


follow, when the dreaded sound of feet on the bank warned her 
of danger. She turned her head sharply. A man stood within 
five paces of her. 


THE RECOGNITION OF HENRY VI. 


[From The Herd Boy and his Hermit, by Charlotte M. Yonge. 
by Thomas Whittaker. Copyright.] 


Published 


They entered the low archway of St. Peter ad Vincula, and 
there Hal perceived a figure in a dark mantle just touched with 
gold, kneeling near the chancel stops, almost crouching. Did he 
not know the attitude, though the back was broader than of old? 
He paused, as did his companions; but there was one who did 
not pause, and would not be left outside. Watch, unseen, had 
pattered up, and there was rearing up, jumping, and fawning. 
There was a call of “Watch! here sirrah!” but “Watch! Watch! 
Good dog! Is it thou indeed?” was exclaimed at the same mo- 
ment, and with Watch springing up, King Henry stood on his 
feet looking round with his dazed glance. 


“My King! my hermit father! Forgive! Down, Watch!” 


eried Hal, falling down at his feet, with one arm holding down 
Watch, who tried to lick his face and the King’s hand by turns. 

“Ts it thou, my child, my shepherd?” said Henry, his hands 
Ol bless thee, much-loved 


ul 


on the lad’s head. “Bless thee! 


, 
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THE DOG RECOGNIZES THE KING. 
From ‘‘The Herd Boy and His Hermit,’’ by Charlotte M. Yonge. 


child of my wanderings! I have longed after thee, and prayed 
for thee, and now God hath given thee to me at this shrine! 
Kneel and give the Lord of thy best thanks, my lad! Ah! how 
tall thou art! I should not have known thee, Hal, but for 
Watch.” 


THE WAR AND THE NEGROES. 


[From White and Black under the Old Regime, by Victoria V. Clayton. 
Published by The Young Churchman Co. Copyright.] 


My husband’s brother had a man named Lewis, who, when 
a small boy, was a waiter at his father’s home. I saw him there 
when we were married and made my first visit to his parents. 
A bright boy he was. After this brother’s death, occasioned 
from a wound received at Murfreesboro, his property was 
divided and Lewis came into our possession. After Emancipa- 
tion Lewis remained with us many years. His home was only 
a short distance from our home. He cultivated a farm success- 
fully, and soon had acquired not only the necessaries of life, but 
some luxuries. He had a pair of nice horses, a buggy and 
wagon, and other things, and lived well; but he had never known 
freedom entirely without Mars’ Henry’s supervision. 


One day he came to the conclusion that he would move 
away and enjoy freedom to its fullest extent. He came to see 
Mr. Clayton in the fall to say something about it. He seemed 
embarrassed when Mr. Clayton addressed him: i 

“Lewis, what is it you want ?” 

“Well, Mars’ Henry, I want to move away and feel ontirely 
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free and see whut I ken do by myself. You has been kind to me 


and I has done well, but I want to go anyhow.” 


Mr. Clayton said, “Very well, Lewis, that is all right, move 
when you please; but when you leave, nail up the door of your 
house and leave it until you want to come back. No one else 
shall go into it.” 

Lewis and his brother, Ned, rented a farm some miles be- 
yond Olayton, moved, and we heard no more of them until the 


PRESIDENT’S MANSION, UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA, 


From “White and Black under the Old Regime,’ by Victoria V. Clayton. 


next fall, when Lewis made his appearance, very much dejected. 
“Mr. Clayton said, “How are you, Lewis? How are you 
getting on ?” 

“Bad, Mars’ Henry. I have come to ask ef I ken go into 
my old house again.” 

Lewis and Ned had hired hands, gotten a merchant to fur- 
nish them, and lost almost everything they had started out with. 
Lewis moved back, and has been loath to leave the Claytons 
since, and is now with us, an old man. 


FOUR LITTLE GRIZZLIES. 


[From The Biography of a Grizzly, by Ernest Seton-Thompson. 
by The Century Co. Copyright.] 


Published 


His Mother was just an ordinary Silvertip, living the quiet 
life that all Bears prefer, minding her own business and doing 
her duty by her family, asking no fa- 
vors of anyone excepting to let her 
alone. 

It was July before she took her 
remarkable family down the Little 
Piney to the Graybull, and showed 
them what strawberries were, and 
where to find them. 

Notwithstanding their Mother’s 
deep conviction, the cubs were not re- 
markably big or bright; yet they 
were a remarkable family, for there 
were four of them, and it is not often 
a Grizzly Mother can boast of more 
than two. 

The woolly-coated little creatures 
were having a fine time, and reveled 
in the lovely mountain summer and the abundance of good 
things. 


Ernest SETON-THOMPSON, 


Me, 


From ‘The Biography of a Grizzly,” by Ernest Seton-Thompson, 
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McLaughlin and Old Oregon. Chicago: 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


A Chronicle. 
Price, $1.50. 


By Eva Emery Dye. 


We have not heretofore had the pleasure of knowing Eva 
Emery Dye, but we congratulate her heartily on her book, and 
we also congratulate the publishers on the clear type and the fine 
paper, both adding so much to any book. Mrs. Dye calls her 
production a “chronicle.” It is not a novel, nor is it strictly a 
history, but it is a very ingenious and delightful combination 
of both. The subject is one that has not been 
much worked, although it is in line with the great 
interest now being taken in colonial history. The 
most popular novels of the day are those which 
treat of early New England and Virginian times. 
The book crosses the continent and introduces us 
to the well-known Dr. John McLaughlin, Governor 
of the Hudson Bay Company west of the Rocky 
Mountains. There are but few. persons at all 
conversant with the romantic history of the Hud- 
son Bay Company and the early settlement of 
Oregon. So powerful was the despotism and so 
wide the authority of that old, far-trading organi- 
zation, that the irreverent trappers used to inter- 
pret its omnipotent initials H. B. C. as “Here 
Before Christ.” 

This well-written book gives us a life-like pic- 
ture of that old regime; of the kindly and wise 
old governor, McLaughlin; of the brave and en- 
terprising Whitman and his army of pioneer 
Americans, and the story of the conflict. between 
the H. B. C. and the ever-advancing Yankee, 
bound to win Oregon and to be the benediction of 


the land he won. We strongly commend this 
“Chronicle.” 
THE SON OF THE WOLF. F 


Jack London is a name which has been appearing for some 
time with increasing frequency in periodical, literature. It is 
that of a very young man who promises to take a prominent 


His 


place among American writers of romance and adventure. 


Copyright by Houghton, 


From “The Son of the Wolf,” by Jack London. 
; Mifflin & Co. 
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experience has been such as to eminently qualify him for suc- 
cess in this field. At fifteen he began his career as a‘connoisseur 
of the romance of real life, knocking about the docks and waters 
of San Francisco Bay. At seventeen he went to sea before the 
mast. Out of his personal experience ashore he has vouched for 
the accuracy of Josiah Flynt’s pictures of life “on the road.” 
His Klondike experiences and observations furnished the mate- 
rial for The Son of the Wolf, a book of short stories abounding 
in graphic description and virile narratives published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. The young argonaut has now settled down to 
writing. The Son of the Wolf is his first book, and is said to be 
an exceptional first literary performance. The book reveals one 
of the author’s strong beliefs: that the Anglo-Saxon is the salt 
of the earth and bound to be the master thereof, albeit the Slav 
may object thereto and seek to make his objection valid by force 
of arms. 


THE TIMES OF GEORGE IIL. 


Mr. Stanley J. Weyman never lacks for historical scenes 
around which to build his delicious novels. In The Castle Inn, 
lately published 
by Messrs. 
Longmans, 
Green & Co., he 
has chosen the 
times of George 
IIl., ‘when ro- 
manee had not 
died out of 
England, even 
though the 
Court might be 
unromantic. In 
the words of 
the Chicago 
Evening Post, 
“beautiful mati- 
dens could be 
kidnapped 
then; daring 
lovers faced pis- 
tols and swords 
in behalf of 
theirsweet- 
hearts, and alto- 
gether the pace 
was a lively one. 
Mr. Weyman 
knows how to 
use the attrac- 
tive colorings to 
the best advan- 
tage possible. . . . The author is not paying off old scores 
against the world or society, but is prompted by the laudable 
desire to furnish entertainment for those who would forget cork- 
ing care, and in this he is entirely successful.” 


ILLUSTRATION FROM “THE CASTLE INN,” BY 
STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


YANKEE DOODLE, 


[Irom Stories of Great National Songs, by Col. Nicholas Smith. 
by ‘fhe Young Churchman Co. Copyright.] 

The tune [Yankee Doodle] was brought to this country in 
1755, when the British were engaged in a war with the French 
and Indians. The story goes that the militia which were called 
to aid the British regular army were strangely clad in many 
colors, some wearing long coats, some short ones, and many hay- 
ing none of any kind-to wear. In the British army was one Dr. 
Richard Shackburg, who not only mended shattered limbs, but 
was somewhat of a musician. One day he thought to play a 
joke upon the militia because of their grotesque figure and 
awkward manner, and with much solemnity he presented them 
the words and music of “Yankee Doodle,” commending the 
tune as one of the most distinguished in martial music. The 
joke greatly pleased the well-dressed British officers, but as a 
joke it proved a stupendous failure, for the tune soon became 
the battle march of the Revolution. They who laugh last laugh 
best. The British officers would raise shouts of laughter when 


Published 


they heard the innocent and simple-minded militia play “Yankee ; 


Doodle,” and the British bands would repeat it in derision of the 
colonists. This contemptuous use of the song by the English 
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army continued more than twenty years, then came the battle 
of Lexington, and by a strange irony of fate, the colonists made 
the British dance to the tune of “Yankee Doodle.” The giving 
of the tune to the ill-cireumstanced militia in mockery of their 
unfortunate appearance, was a prophetic piece of fun, for twen- 
ty-five years later Lord Cornwallis was forced to march to the 


‘““ YANKEE DOODLE.” 
From “‘Stories of Great National Songs,’ by Col. Nicholas Smith. 


tune of “Yankee Doodle” when entering the lines of the same 
colonists to surrender his sword and his army to George Wash- 
ington. 


The Head of Pasht. By Willis Boyd Allen. E. P. Dutton & 


Co; Brice; $1.50. 


New York: 


This title is misleading in the extreme. Pasht is the Egyp- 
tian name for their cat-headed deity. Our word “Puss” prob- 
ably comes from it. You begin the book with the idea that you 
are going to read a tale laid in the time of the Pharaohs and 
hovering about the temples at Luxor. No such thing. It is a 
Yankee detective story in which an old button with a eat’s head 
figures. The wrong man is convicted of a murder, and his son 
becomes a detective with the object of finding the true murderer 
and freeing his father. The book is the story of his efforts, 
which are at last successful, and many other detective exploits 
are intermingled. The style is commonplace, but the novel will 
serve well enough for summer reading. 


To Pay the Price. By S. K. Hocking. Chicago: 
Paper, 25 cts.; Linen, 40 cts. ; Cloth, 75 cts. 


Advance Publishing Co. 


A book on the “Sheldon” style, entirely unexceptionable, 
excellent for Sunday Schools and for a very large number of 
people who would find George Eliot or Meredith, or even Thack- 
eray, very wearisome. There is plenty of incident, very black 
(indeed impossibly black) villains, and two heroines, on whom 
strong pressure is brought to bear, to foree them to marry 
against their will. This “motif” is rather worn, but always 
interesting. Of course, the young women do not do it. The 
right men have their innings and win, and one turns out to be 
an earl’s son. We wish all the ordinary novels were as clean 
and manly as this one. 
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THE CHASE BY WOLVES, 
[From The Hungarian Exiles, by Benjamin Cowell. 

Young Churchman Co. Copyright.] 

Gudrod’s horse, being more heavily loaded, had not gained 
so very much by these delays, and soon Ludolph was up with 
him, and the howling pack were close behind. Indeed, one of 
them was even up beside them, his eyes glaring and his red 
tongue hanging out, kept off for a few possible moments longer 
by the savage growls of the great hound, Dag, who kept close 


Published by The 


beside the horse that Gudrod rode, when—what was that? - It 
sounded like a bugle-call. Ah! surely, there it was again. “On, 
Gudrod! with thy precious charge, so bravely quiet. Courage, 
noble Ludolph! And, driven by the wind, the snow, the howling 
terror closing on them, they dashed breathless into the very 
midst of a sturdy band of hounds and-horsemen. Then there 
was a struggle betwixt the fierce dogs and the bewildered wolves, 
who had been too eager in the chase to take alarm. 


SAILING AROUND THE WORLD. 

A new book just published by The Century Co. is entitled 
Sailing Alone Around the. World, the author being Captain 
Joshua Slocum. 

, This is a personal narrative of the sailor of the sloop Spray, 

on her single-handed voyage of 46,000 
miles. The author’s experience as a cir- 
cumnavigator of the globe was, of course, 
unique; but a mere seaman, not knowing 
how to write, could*have made his account 
of it as tedioussas a twice-told tale... In a 
previous book, The Voyage of the Liber- 
dade, Captain Slocum had shown himself 
to be no less skilful as a writer than as a 
boat builder;and sailing master; and in his 
present work" he writes with a freshness 
eee and pungency that add infinite zest to the 
azine Same record of his voyage. The good ship was 
not only commanded and sailed by him- 
self alone, but was made by his own hands. 

She measured forty feet long over all, fourteen feet two 
inches beam, and four feet four inches depth of hold, and she 
was planned to “smash ice,” though she never had to do it. The 
story of such an achievement as Captain Slocum’s cannot be con- 
densed into a 
paragraph, but 
the briefest sum- 
mary would take 
note of his escape 
from pirates off 
the coast of Af- 
rica, his fight 
with the savages 
of Tierra del 
Fuego, his visit 
to Robinson Cru- 
soe’s island, his 
running before 
the windfor 


B 


“Sailing Alone Around the World.” 
I REMEMBERED I COULD Not Swim. 
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weeks without steering, his speaking the battleship Oregon on 
her record-breaking run, and—timeliest if not most entertaining 
of all—his interview with President Kruger at Pretoria. 


THE DEATH OF GARCIA. 


[From Running the Cuban Blockade, by Wm. O. Stoddard. 
Herbert S. Stone & Co.] 


Published by 


“Forward!” he heard again from the deep, guttural voice of 
the general. “Our position is at the 
ridge. If they carry that they will 
cut us up!” 

If Tom had been a trained sol- 
dier he would have better understood, 
not many minutes later, with what ex- 
cellent skill the Cuban general was 
posting his small force. 

“Cavalry!” exclaimed Tom. 
“More’n a hundred. He brought them 
with him. About as many more half- 
armed men. Here are our fellows 
with the new rifles. There are the 
howitzers. Everybody is piling up 
brushwood and tree-branches and logs 
and stones along the top of that 
ledge.” 

He himself carried everything he 
could find, and he hardly looked over 
the ridge until he heard the sound of 
a bugle, followed by scattering re- 
ports. 

“Guess they’re coming!” he 

shouted, and he climbed a rock to see. 

Beyond the ridge was a ragged, 

bushy slope of crumbling slaty shale, upon which were not many 
large trees. It gave a good opportunity, apparently, for the for- 
ward movement of a body of disciplined soldiers. They were 
coming up the slope now, two regiments of them, and certainly 
they moved well. Their uniforms had a bright, new look. 


“CAVALRY!” EXCLAIMED TOM, ‘‘ MORE’N A HUNDRED.” 
From “Running the Cuban Blockade,”’ by Wm. O. Stoddard. 


Their burnished bayonets glittered in the sunshine. They were- 
every way in strong contrast to the ragged rebels, in no uniforms 
at all, less than half their numbers, who now crouched behind 


the frail barrier of the hasty breastwork on the ridge, or behind 
the rocks and trees. 


“Forward the howitzers!” ordered General Gomez. “Keep 
their muzzles hidden!” 
“He is going to give the Spaniards a surprise party,” 


thought Tom. “I’m told not to fire yet, but I belong to this 
battle.” 

“Keep quiet, my boy,” said Colonel Garcia, walking toward 
him. “We are going to have a pretty desperate affair. If we 
are beaten take to the woods with our people. They may find 
you a chance to get away. Oh!” 

“Oh, Sefior Garcia!” exclaimed Tom, springing forward, 
“are you hurt ?” 

“Dead, Sefior!” responded a Cuban soldier, stooping to ex- 
amine Garcia. “Killed by their first volley. Through the 
heart !” 


HE DUELS 


{From Zo Have and to Hold, by Mary Johnston. 
Mifflin & Co. 


Published by Houghton, 
Copyright. ] 

Our blades had no sooner crossed than I knew that in this 
last encounter I should need every whit of my skill, all my wit, 
audacity, and strength. J had met my equal, and he came to it 
fresh and I jaded. I clenched my teeth and prayed with all my 
heart; I set her face before me, and thought if I should fail her 
to what ghastly fate she might come, and J fought as I had 
never fought before. The sound of the surf became a roar in 
my ears, the sunshine an intolerable blaze of light; the blue 
above and around seemed suddenly beneath my feet as well. 
We were fighting high in the air, and had fought thus for ages. 
I knew that he made.no thrust I did not parry, no feint I could 
not interpret. I knew that my eye was more quick to see, my 
brain to conceive, and my hand to execute than ever before; but 


“OUR BLADES HAD NO SOONER CROSSED THAN I KNEW THAT IN THIS LAST 
ENCOUNTER I SHOULD NEED EVERY WHIT OF MY SKILL." 


From ‘To Have and to Hold,” by Mary Johnston. 


it was as though I held that knowledge of some other, and I 
myself was far away, at Weyanoke, in the minister’s garden, in 
the haunted wood, anywhere save on that barren islet. I heard 
him swear under his breath, and in the face I had set before me 
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the eyes brightened. As if she had loved me I fought for her 
with all my powers of body and mind. He swore again, and my 
heart laughed within me. The sea now roared less loudly, and I 
felt the good earth beneath my feet. Slowly but surely I wore 
him out. His breath came short, the sweat stood upon his fore- 
head, and still I deferred my attack. He made the thrust of a 
boy of fifteen, and I smiled as I put it by. 

“Why don’t you end it?” he breathed. 
d to you!” 

For answer I sent his sword flying over the nearest hillock 
of sand. “Am I Kirby?” I said. He fell back -against the 
heaped-up sand and leaned there, panting, with his hand to his 
side. “Kirby or devil,” he replied. “Have it your own way.” 


“Finish, and be 


d 


A STORYGOrer, HE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Robert T. ournay is a romance of the French. Revolution, 
written by Wms Sage and published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; 
but its author has been more concerned to tell a good story than 


From ‘ Robert Tournay,’’ by Wm. Sage, 
Mifflin & Co. 


Copyright by Houghtcn, 


to write doubtful “history.” The hero, who gives his name to 
the book, is one of “the people.’ He defends against grave dis- 
honor his young mistress, Edmé, whom he secretly loves. He 
joins the republican army, and, having risen to high rank, saves 
her from the fate of a “suspect.” With the aid of a friend he 
subsequently rescues her from a prison ship,—a daring act which 
wins the love of Edmé, but throws him into prison. He is saved 
from the guillotine by a pardon wrested by the courageous girl, 
in a very dramatic scene, from Robespierre himself. 

The gallant General Hoche, the cruel Robespierre, and the 
magnificent Danton, and the pretended marriage of Tournay 
and Edmé, the theft of the death warrant, and the rescue of 
Robespierre’s victims the day of his downfall, give historical in- 
terest to the story. The actor Gaillard, who assisted Tournay to 
rescue Edmé from the prison ship; the beautiful “La Demoiselle 
Liberté,” a character suggested by a real personage,—the 
Demoiselle Theroigne; and the patriotic aristocrat St. Hilaire, 
who became Tournay’s cell-mate in a Paris prison,—these are 
characters of imperative interest. 
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WITH THE MARTYRS, 

[From The King’s Message: a Story of the Catacombs, by the author of 
Our Family Ways in collaboration with Grace Howard Peirce. Pub- 
lished by 'The Young Churchman Co. Copyright. | 
There were many Christian women in the same dungeon 

with Paulina, awaiting, like her, their trial, and expecting to 

die for the Faith; but Lucius and Adria were the only children 
there, and all the women were very kind to them, helping their 
mother to spread a couch of straw on which they could lie, and 
then in the darkness singing the Church’s hymns and psalms, 
so that the children fell asleep as happily to that sweet music 
as if they had been in their own soft little beds at home. And 


it chanced that by and by the moon shone in at the small grated 


A ORYPT TO THE CATACOMBS. 

From ‘The King’s Message.”’ 
window and lighted up the spot where they were lying, and then 
the women said to Paulina: 

“See how sweetly they sleep! Surely, their Angels are with 
them. Fear not. Whatever happens, the blessed Lord Jesus 
will have a special care for His lambs.” So they comforted her. 

Paulina was soon called to witness a good confession under 
torture and in death; and the Christian friends whom she left 
in the prison noted how steadfastly, from 
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“Some morning when the roar of March winds is no more 
heard in the tossing woods, but along still brown boughs a faint, 
yveil-like greenness runs; when every spring, welling out.of the: 
soaked earth, trickles through banks of sod unbarred by ice; 
before a bee is abroad under the calling sky; before the red of 
applebuds becomes a sign in the low orchards, or the high song 
of the thrush is pouring forth far away at wet, pale-green sun- 
sets, the sower, the earliest sower of hemp, goes forth into the 
ELAS: <5. werse Nese 

“Warm they must be, soft and warm those fields, its chosen 
birth place. Upturned by the plough, crossed and recrossed by 
harrow, clodless, levelled, deep, fine, fertile. Back and forth 
with measured tread, with measured distance, broadeast the 
sower sows, scattering with plenteous hand 
those small, oval-shaped fruits, gray-green, 
black-striped, heavily packed with lying 
maroon.” 

In this atmosphere, amid these hills, 
among these water courses, nourished by these: 
airs, Mr. Allen has found his hero and named 
him David. David was born of that stock of 
old fighters that left Virginia, a hundred years 
before, for conscience sake. Conscience was 
carefully tended and carefully nurtured. “Fed 
on the Bible almost entirely, the lad was 
nearer the first century than the nineteenth. 
He knew more of prophets and apostles than 
modern doctors of divinity. When the long- 
looked-for day arrived for him to throw his 
arms around his father and mother and bid 
them good-bye, he should have mounted a 
camel, like a youth of the Holy Land of old, 
and taken his solemn, tender way across the 
country toward Jerusalem.” 

“And Gabriella! At the first creation, 
when all was made but woman, Gabriella was 
formed—all sweet womanliness. In the days 
of the prophets, when Sarah, past fruitfulness, 
trusted the Voice, and was Faith personified, 
it was Gabriella. Years alter, Martha, type 
of sightless faith, her name, Gabriella.” 

There are two types in this book—Gabriella and David. 
And David another Except he could see the 
wounds, he would not believe. 

Mr. Allen preaches a great sermon here. “How quiet the 
land was, how beautiful the evening lght, how sweet the air! 


Their talk was interrupted by the long silences which are peace. 


was Thomas. 


the moment of that sad parting, the chil- 
dren’s faces were set towards the King’s 
country. Their father and uncle they 
were to see no more, their mother had 
preceded them, and they were like tray- 
elers impatient to be gone. 


THE KENTUCKY HEMP 


FIELDS. 


The Reign of Law, A Tale of the Kentucky Hemp 
Fields. By James Lane Allen. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.50, 


The subject of Mr. Allen’s new story, 
anxiously awaited by his thousands of 
admirers, is, like its predecessors, Life; 
Life and nature study, intermingle and 
commingle; Life as acted upon by woods 
and fields; Life as moved and stimulated, 
or stunted and made bitter by environ- 
ment. But most always it is the influ- 
ence of mother Earth that broods the 
spirits of men and women, to lift, to in- 
spire, to calm. 

Mr. Allen never ceases to commend 
men to commune with nature, that 
through her gentle beneficence and: leadings they may reach 
God. The Reign of Law rises to higher levels and loftier 
conceptions of his universal theme than any of his earlier 
writings, and it will be a curious circumstance if this book is not 
immediately successful from the hookseller’s standpoint. It 
will be a great surprise if it does not attain wide reading and 
high praise for its inherent merits and artistic excellence. What 
painter ever yet did anything finer than this picture of the 
Sower # 


From ‘The Reign of Law’ by James Lane Allen. 


THE SOWER. 


Published by The Macmillan Co. 


“Gabriella, you saved my life.’ 

“<Tt is not I who have power over life and death.’ 

“<Tt was your nursing.’ 

“<Tt was my prayers,’ murmured Gabriella. 

“<Tt was a higher Will than yours or mine.’ 

“<And you gave me the will to get well; that also was a great 
help; without you I should not have had that same will to live.’ 

. “And the doctor from town who stayed with me.’ 
“And a Greater Physician who stayed also.’ ” 


All communications published under this head must be signed by the actual name 


of the writer. This rule will be invariably adhered to. The Editor is not responsible 
for the opinions expressed, but yet reserves the right to exercise duscration as to what 
letters shall be published. 


THE CHURCH IN VIRGINIA. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 
HE controversy for some weeks past in progress in your col- 
umns concerning “Virginia Churchmanship” has been dis- 
tressing to those who desire above all else harmony within the 
ranks of our beloved Church. 


That sad differences exist between the so-called “Low” and 
“High” Church parties cannot be denied, each party having its 
earnest convictions, as each, alas! has its weaknesses. 

Perhaps, Mr. Editor, those who are unacquainted with your 
fair-mindedness and courtesy may be indulging in the impression 
that the Western Church is showing a little jealousy of that 
theology (or the lack of it, according to some views of the ease), 
which is to-day so popular that our old Diocese finds it difficult 
to keep at home her much-needed clergy. 

Of this we have an instance even in so small a parish as 
Upper Truro, since very recently our rector was called to the 
third largest church in a Western city, boasting of some fourteen 
echurehes of our own communion. 

Fortunately for us, this call was declined, owing to the 
unworldly spirit (not too common, even in Virginia!) of the 
priest-in-charge. 

We are persuaded, however, that no partisan spirit actuates 
the Editor of THe Living Crurcu, who has ever shown himself 
friendly to the South; but that he desires simply a sifting of the 
facts in order to get at truth, and sometimes it is of real benefit 
to people to be shown their deficiences even though for the time 
being their virtues be overlooked. 

The Editor of ,THe Livine Cuurcu, being also a publisher, 
could render the Church no better service than by the re-publica- 
tion of that most valuable of reference books (for a study of 
the question mooted) Bishop Meade’s Old Churches, Ministers, 
and Families of Virginia. 

A careful reading of this valuable work, of which we have 
before us the 1857 edition, would satisfactorily settle every dis- 
puted point, since the author does not hesitate to present impar- 
tially the evil as well as the good of the colonial religious system 
in Virginia. 

The writer of these lines is not sufficiently versed in Church 
history to take part in any controversy involving research or 
acquaintance with names and dates other than those familiar to 
her from childhood; but the memory of saintly men and women 
of a not distant past, whose lives were beacon lights to perish- 
ing souls in the vast missionary fields of the Diocese of Vir- 
ginia, impels to a few words in behalf of the zeal and devotion 
of her clergy and laity during the century past. 

Prior to 1811, there cannot be said to have existed an organ- 
azed Episcopal Church within the bounds of Virginia proper, 
not to mention those states to which she gave birth politically 
and religiously, although there may be cited notable instances 
in her history of families and communities singularly: devoted 
to the Church’s services and ceremonies. ae 

History has explained at length the causes leading to the 
crippled condition of the Colonial Church. Referring to Bishop 
Meade, we find that for “two hundred years from the establish- 
ment*of a most imperfect Church in Virginia,” no Bishop was 
obtainable; that even after the consecration of Bishop Madison, 
who seems to have been more engrossed with his duties at Wil- 
liam and Mary College than with his bishopric, the Church in 
Virginia was at such a low ebb that it sent no representative to 
the General Convention of 1811, held in New Haven; that total 
ruin was at that time predicted for her “unless great exertions, 
favored by the blessing of Providence, are employed to raise 
her”; and that William and Mary College, the State center of 
learning was a “hot-bed of infidelity,” owing to French influ- 
ences. “if 

Also, that the ordination of Mr. Meade (later Bishop), the 
first in a long time, “created surprise and was a matter of much 
conversation that a young Virginian had entered the ministry 
of the Episcopal Church”; that the consecration of Bishop 
Moore was the dawn of that new era known as the Resuscitation 
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of the Church in Virginia, than which no epoch in Church his- 
tory can produce a list of saintlher names, or show a record of 
more consecrated lives, enrolling, as it does, such men as Wil- 
liam Meade, Charles Page, William Lee, George Smith, Keith, 
McGuire, and many others, beloved in the Church’s annals, un- 
der whose efforts a mighty change began to take place. 

We find, too, that while we owe this later revival within 
the Church to a New York Bishop, Virginia borrowed from 
Maryland her “code of discipline” for the Convention of 1815, 
at which also was proposed the establishment of the Theological 
Seminary at Alexandria, giving further impetus to a religious 
growth, which, strangely enough, followed closely the Wesleyan- 
Whitefield movement in England and America. 

Just here is food for reflection upon the much-mooted ques- 
tion of the propriety of fraternizing with our brethren ofthe 
“denominations,” a taunt too often hurled upon us by Church- 
men of other Dioceses. ) 


A glance into Colonial history is sufficient to convince us 
of the bitterness of spirit exhibited toward the Episcopal Chureh 
by Dissenters. That this hostile spirit came to be regretted by 
the Godly ministers of the Resuscitation period, who, by con- 
tinued piety and charity, gradually effected a change of senti- 
ment and established kindlier relations with their Christian 
brethren of all’sorts and conditions, is a matter not to be de- 
plored, but a eause for congratulation that the Christ-like spirit 
was (and is) abroad in our land. pee 

In some instances, however, the spirit of tolerance has been 
allowed to overstep the bounds of prudence; and the desire*to 
win outsiders has sometimes induced our clergy to forget the 
dignity due to the appointed rites of the Church; yet even this 
error, which rumor has much exaggerated, has sometimes _re* 
sulted in additions to our ranks of those who had hitherto been 
strangers to the “beauty of holiness” in our worship, and who 
are to-day among our most devoted adherents. : 

For some forty-five years following the Resuscitation period, 
the Virginia Church took mighty strides forward, and bid fair 
to lead in quantity as in quality the Christian bodies throughout 
the South; then came the Civil War, too recent for its results 
in the Old Dominion not to be known to all, for the fortunes of 
the Church have ever, to a great extent, coincided with those of 
the State. f 

Churechmen of the populous North and West, especially of 
the cities, with their well-organized charities and richly-endowed 
institutions, are seemingly forgetful of the tremendous diffieul- 
ties of the Church in the South, the immense extent of the 
country, the race problem, the impoverished condition of those 
very families who were once the most liberal supporters of the 
Episcopal Church (especially in Virginia)—these are but a few 
of our discouragements within the past twenty-five years. In 
view of these facts, can any continue to ask, “Why is the Chureh 
weak in the South?” 

Rather let us exclaim with thankfulness, seeing her progress 
against great odds, “What hath God wrought!” 

Vircinta C. CASTLEMAN. 

Upper Truro Parish, Herndon, Va., June 19th, 1900. 


METHODISM, ETC. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


if IS of greatest philosophical importance to define accurately, 
i. e., to mark with exactness the extent and content of terms 
used; and good logic demands that terms shall be used with the 
same unvarying limitations. This is especially necessary in dis- 
cussions where are used familiar technical terms, which are, so 
to say, not only the pledge, but as well the authority for con- 
clusions drawn from promises which contain them. Any use of 
such terms in any other than the familiar sense requires frank 
definition. I know not in what school the Rey. writer from 
Salmon Falls, N. H., studied the “humanities,” but his use of 
the well-understood term “Catholic” in a different sense from 
that given in the Creeds, is from both a logical and theological | 
viewpoint not less blameworthy (if intentional) than his phrases, 
“Corner in religion,” and. “Monopoly of the pure article,” to 
designate the claims of the “One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic 
Church.” 

The well-trained clergy know, what perhaps some less well- 
trained laity may not, that such “Catholicity” as the reverend 
gentleman writes of is laxity, plain and simple; that the “Com- 
prehensiveness” of the Catholic Church is not mistiness of doc- 
trine, or uncertainty of authority; that she claims not only to be 
One, but the only One Church, tracing legitimate descent from 
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the Great Commission of the Mount of Ascension, and Pente- 
cost’s outpoured Holy Ghost; that though rent by dissensions 
and even great schisms, she has both one heritage and one hope, 
praying for and looking toward the fulfilment of her Lord’s 
Eucharistic prayer, “That they all may be One, as Thou, Father, 
art in Me and I in Thee.” 

This is not Methodism, nor Lutheranism, nor Presbyte- 
rianism, nor any other “ism” growing up with man’s imprima- 
tur, and only man’s. This is not “Episcopalianism,” nor “Cath- 
olicism,” for these, too, are excluded; but it is the “Catholicity” 
of the Chureh at Nicea, and of the Apostolic days. None are 
“faithful to the Creeds” who deny the Church of the Creeds. 
The Apostle’s rule (II. Thes. iii. 6) was, “We command you, 
brethren, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, withdraw your- 
selves from every brother walking disorderly (not according to 
rule, irregularly), and not by the tradition which ye have re- 
ceived of us.” 

In what I have written, Mr. Editor, I have written, not for 
the clergy, who know all this, but forthe reading laity, many of 
whom, as the clergy know to their sorrow, are misled by that 
specious charity which finds in “goodness” of lives of sectarians, 
an excuse for sects, and because of the evident fruits of grace, 
fears to utter, or refuses to believe that doctrine which “un- 
‘Churches those who are in schism,”—for whom on Good Friday 
the Church prays that, with “Jews, Turks, and Infidels,” they 
may all come “in the unity of the Catholic Church and of the 
faith of the Son of God, into the Shepherding, in the One Fold, 
CuarRENCE Ernest Batt. 
Grace Church, Alexandria, Va., June 16, 1900. 


[We noted last week that the discussion on this topic was concluded, 
but the above letter was received just too late for publication in that issue, 


and for that reason, as also because of its courteous and eirenic, but also 


staunchly Catholic tone, it is now given space as the closing of the discus- 
sion. It is pleasant to be able to say in connection with this discussion 
and with the allied subject of the unhappy weakness of the Church in the 
South, that we have had more letters, public and private, endorsing our 
position, from Virginia than from any other source. Those in the South 
who have the best opportunities of knowing whereof they speak, have vin- 
sdieated our own position.—Epiror L. C.] 


A CAUTION. 

To the Editor of The Living Church: 
DESIRE, through your columns, to warn the public against 
B a man, giving his name as W. G. Gilbert, and claiming to 
be a member of my parish, who is sailing under apparently 
false colors, and seems to have succeeded in imposing on some 
of the clergy and extorting money from them under false pre- 
tences. I do not know any such person as W. G. Gilbert, and 
no one so ealled is connected with my eure of souls. May I 


suggest to the brethren that, in such cases, it is sometimes safer 


-and more economical to ask their caller if he is willing that 
they shall send a telegraphic message to the supposed rector or 
pastor ? I am, yours very faithfully, 
Frep C. Cowper, 
Rector of St. John’s Church, Ashland, Pa. 


BISHOP WILMER NOT AN EVANGELICAL. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


AM sure all friends of the late Bishop Wilmer must feel 

grateful to you for the appreciative words in your issue of 
the 23d inst., but one remark in your article would have greatly 
amazed the Bishop, that, viz., to the effect that he was an Evyan- 
gelical in his theology. It would be nearer the truth to say that 
he was an old-fashioned High Churchman. In his view of the 
Sacraments, of Orders, and of the relation between faith and 
righteousness, Bishop Wilmer was distinctly not an Evangelical. 
I have heard him say that it took him three years to get over 
his three years’ course at the Alexandria Seminary, and he used 
to say of the people of Virginia (whom he greatly loved) that 
“they were so afraid of being justified by good works that they 
would not do any.” 

I recall also his telling me of listening once, before the War, 
to a distinguished preacher in Virginia (whose name would be 
instantly recognized, a pronounced Evangelical) who announced 
his text, “My heart is fixed, O God, my heart is fixed.” He 
thought the preacher would surely say something on that text, 


but was much disgusted to hear him make his first point: “My 


heart is fixed, O God, in Original sin.’ The experience was 
related to me, several years ago, in connection with a talk about 


Evangelicalism. 


I am at a loss to know how the idea ever originated, which 
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you express, unless in the fact that Bishop Wilmer preached 
the personal Saviour, Jesus Christ. But that isn’t Evangel- 
icalism, in the party sense of the word, though it is Evangelical 
in the etymological, New Testament sense of the word, which, 
I venture to suggest, is a very different thing. 

Church of the Nativity, C. B. WILMER. 
Price Hill, Cincinnati, O., June 23, 1900. 

[It is a pleasure to us to have this correction made by one so able to speak 


with assurance, and to know, as we had not known before, these facts as to the 
theological position of Bishop Wilmer.—EpD1IToR L. C.] 


THE WITHDRAWAL OF MISSIONARY AID. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: » 
] AM amazed, and I think Churchmen generally are, at the 
attitude you have taken in your recent editorial, towards 
the action of the Board of Managers in their resolution to with- 
draw aid from organized Dioceses. That there is room here for 
difference of honest opinion goes without saying, but to threaten 
the Church with a new Home Missionary Society if the old can- 
not be whipped into line, is a species of schism and individual- 
ism entirely unworthy of the “steel” of Tur Living Cuurcu, an 
organ which has always stood out for catholicity and unity. But 
such measures as you advocate have culminated in division in 
vestries, parishes, and indeed in the Church at large. It is law- 
lessness. 

Of course the measure will work hardships to those Dioceses 
which are stipendiaries of the Board. It works hardships to the 
child when the mother cuts the leading strings and bids the 
child walk alone, but the result is strength, self-reliance, and 
manhood for the child. 

We have chosen these gentlemen to represent us on the 
Board of Managers. If their management does not please us 
let us put them off, and elect others, but so long as they are our 
Board of Managers let us follow the splendid example of Mis- 
souri and West Virginia and support them. 

The Hayward, 

Hayward St., Cleveland, O. 


[This is no question of ‘‘lawlessness.”’ 


A. A. Asport. 


In at least a dozen organized Dio- 
ceses, the resolution of the Board of Managers, if enforced, means that all points 
but six or eight to a dozen must be deprived of Church services, the churches 
nailed up, and the communicants turned loose to seek religious affiliations as best 
they may. If the entire diocesan and missionary work of the Diocese of Ohio, 
including the support of the Bishop, depended upon, we will say, the parishes 
at Bellevue, Canton, East Liverpool, Glenville, Marion, Akron, and Tiffin, in 
financial strength the Diocese would be somewhat on a parallel with the Dio- 
ceses of Mississippi, Dallas, Lexington, Quincy. Springfield, Fond du Lac, Mar- 
quette, Kansas, Arkansas, and several others, with as large and as populous a 
missionary field to be cared for as the present Diocese of Ohio. Would there. in 
that event, be no hardship placed on Ohio if outside help were withdrawn? The 
“splendid examples” to be emulated are those set by such Dioceses as we have 
named, which have assumed the humble support of their own Bishops, though 
not able to support their whole missionary work, instead of depending for every- 
thing upon the Church at large as do the missionary districts. Nineteen Bish- 
ops have written letters of protest to the Board, and four Dioceses have pro- 
tested by resolution of convention—the earlier conventions having been prior to 
the action. Are all these Bishops and Dioceses “lawless”? 


Truly, Tae LIVING 
CHURCH is willing to cast its lot with them.—Epi17ror L. C.] 


ANSWERS TO POPULAR OBJECTIONS.* 
3y THE Rey. S. Barina Gounp. 
I CAN BE SAVED BY FAITH. 
Answer. 

O SAID a rich man once. “Oh, doctor! I believe you are 

perfectly able to cure me, I believe you have made up my 
medicine with the utmost skill, and that the medicine will 
instantly recover me.” But he would not take the medicine for 
all that. So he died. 

So said a woman once. “I believe that these clothes here 
are exceedingly dirty and want thorough cleansing. TI believe 
with entire faith that water will wash them and make them 
white again.” But she did not dip the clothes. So they re- 
mained dirty. 

Now Protestants who hold justification by faith only act 
on this principle. Christ has ordained Sacraments for healing 
and cleansing, and some profess their faith in Christ, but they 
will not use the means He has ordered. A wise man once said, 
“God has made the arms long and the tongue short, the arms 
free and the tongue a prisoner, to teach us to work and act, but 
to be sparing in our profession.” The advocates of justification 
by faith find it a great deal easier to talk than to do. True 
faith will believe in Christ and use every means He has ap- 
pointed, but false faith soothes the conscience into:seeurity and 
blinds it to its needs. 


*Prom The Golden Gate. 
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WHAT WE WERE BEFORE THE OXFORD 
MOVEMENT. 


HERE is with a certain class of persons an inclination to 

exalt the present to the disparagement of the past. This 
is true in regard to all matters, and there are those found among 
us to-day who carry this inclination to such an excess that they 
tell us that we have evolved, or compiled, or compressed—we are 
not quite clear of-the exact process which is supposed to have 
produced the result—a religion far superior and far more en- 
lightened than that of our fathers, who (for some strange rea- 
son) are supposed to have forgotten that God was their Father 
and that their fellow men were their brethren. 

Such an optimistic view of things was not that of the saints 
in older times, and St. Augustine remarks that the saints have 
been wont to look upon the age in which they lived as the most 
corrupt that ever had been. Possibly, however, had these saints 
and St. Augustine had the privilege of living in America at the 
end of the nineteenth century, they might have thought other- 
wise. 

But it is not with regard to this whole subject at large that 
we propose to ask our readers’ attention, but only to one par- 
ticular part of it; and our object is to remove a very popular 
error, ah error which, while it sheds lustre on our own day, gives 
but scant measure of justice to the Church. 

In our new-found zeal for Catholic truth, and in our comeli- 
ness of worship, we are inclined to think that the Church in this 
country a hundred years ago was in a very sorry state, and that 
it is due solely to the Tractarian movement that'we have now so 
many things which we did not enjoy a half century ago. Far 
be it from us to say one word that could detract from the blessed- 
ness and from the glory of the Oxford movement! It was a 
fresh and refreshing breath from God to the weary Church. 
Countless are the blessings which have come to us therefrom, 
and we suppose that it is no exaggeration to say that never since 
the unhappy days of Edward VI., has the Anglican Church been 
so near what Christ wished her to be, and (we may add) what 
her own more learned reformers would have liked to see her, 
as she is to-day. 

Yet, while all this is true, and while much of this excellence 
is due to the Tractarian movement, there was much for which to 
praise God in the early days of our history, when these Western 
lands were still colonies of Great Britain. The episcopate, 


indeed, was not granted us, although often sought for; but no 
American is ignorant of Queen Anne’s many gifts to churches 
all over the country, especially of sets of sacred vessels in solid 
silver, which are still preserved and treasured in innumerable 
places. In fact, it was to the munificence of the royal house of 
Stuart that we owe, practically speaking, our Anglo-Saxon form 
of religion; and while indeed without royal patronage the 
Roman Catholic, German Lutheran, Swedish, and Dutch 
churches, would have been organized as well as that form of 
Christianity which began in New England Protestantism and 
has ended in New England Unitarianism, we may well doubt 
whether, without that Royal assistance, and without the efforts 
of the venerable Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, there 
would have been any Anglican Church here to-day. 

And it may not be amiss to remember that the land from 
which Trinity Church derives its great income now, and sup- 
ports its numerous churches and charities, was the royal gift of 
James II., and yet (so short is the memory of favors received), 
that when recently that parish displayed the arms of its various 
benefactors, those of the House from which it received all that 
it had, were strangely omitted. ; 

It has been often said that early celebrations of the Holy 
Communion are an innovation of the “Ritualists.” So far is 
this from being the case, that in 1714, the year in which Queen 
Anne died, there were celebrations at seven or eight o’clock in 
the morning at St. Andrew’s, Holborn, St. Ann’s, St. Ann’s 
(Soho), St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West, St. Giles’, St. James’? West- 
minster, St. Mary-le-bow, St. Paul’s Covent Garden, and at 
other churches, in London alone. This we know from a little 
book entitled Pietas Londonensis. In the same volume we find 
noted that many churches had the Holy Eucharist very Sunday, 
and that in quite a number it was celebrated twice on the same 
day, especially at Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost. 

From this it is evident that during the reign of Queen 
Anne, the services of the Church of England were frequent and 
reverent, and anyone reading the instructions given by the ven- 
erable Society to its missionaries, will see what care was taken 
by the home Church that she should be well represented in the 
Colonies. 

Praise God! These efforts were crowned with success, and 
from the very first, the tone of Churchmanship here was strong 
and uncompromising. We speak sometimes of the advance 
which we have made since the Oxford movement. No doubt we 
have gained in some matters, and yet we doubt very much 
whether the following, adopted wnanimously by the clergy of 
Maryland in 1783, and also unanimously ratified by the laity in 
1784, could be passed in that Diocese to-day by such a vote, or 
unanimously in any other large Diocese. In “The Declaration 
of Certain Fundamental Rights and Liberties,” occurs the fol- 
lowing: 

“That ever since the Reformation it hath been the received 
doctrine of the Church whereof we are members, that there be 
these three orders of ministers in Christ’s Church, Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons, and that an Episcopal ordination and 
Commission are necessary to the valid administration of the 
Sacraments and the due exercise of the ministerial functions in 
the said Church.” 

Nor have we any reason to believe that these views were at 
all peculiar to the Diocese of Maryland. And it should never 
be forgotten that such sticklers were those pre-Tractarians for 
the exact letter of the law, that they were not satisfied with three 
Bishops to perform the consecration of the fourth, so long as 
one of the three was only in non-juring Scottish orders, and 


insisted upon waiting until there should be three in the English 
line. 


But no doubt there are some who will admit that the Amer- 
ican Church was always particular about preserving the Apos- 
tolical Succession, but are of opinion that the views which 
Tractarians subsequently taught with regard to the Holy 
Eucharist had been unknown in the American Church before 


that movement began to influence it. This again is an entire 
mistake. 


When we call to mind the great change made, and made 
without opposition, in the Communion service, when “The Ob! 
tion” and “The Invocation,” which had been omitted ever since 
the first Prayer Book of Edward VI., were restored, and not only 
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restored, but restored in their ancient positions, it can hardly be 
supposed that such action was taken without deliberate purpose. 
- This point is of such great historical and theological importance, 
that we propose making some quotations from a little book much 
in use in its day, but now almost universally forgotten—An In- 
troduction Containing Observations on the Services for Morning 
and Evening ‘Prayer, Sundays and Holy Days: Being A Pocket 
Companion to the Book of Common Prayer, ete. Philadelphia: 
Printed and published by Abel Dickinson, Whitehall, 1809. 

This little volume can surely owe nothing to the Oxford 
movement. The copyright is taken by the publisher, and the 
name of the author is not given. On page 64 we read as follows: 

“What we more compendiously express in the general con- 
clusion of our prayers, ‘Through Jesus Christ our Lord, we more 
fully and forcibly represent in the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist, wherein we intercede on earth, in conjunction with 
the intercession of our High Priest in heaven. It is on account 
of this near alliance between praying and communicating, that 
we find the Eucharist was always, in the purest ages of the 
Church, a part of the daily service.” 

“Our Saviour prescribed no particular method for the per- 
formance of this service; most of the Churches in the primitive 
ages, and since, have taken the liberty of composing forms for 
themselves. The compilers of our Liturgy, following their 
example, no otherwise confined themselves to the ancient Litur- 
gies, than in extracting out of them an Office for themselves, 
which they have done with great judgment and singular 
success.” 


Here is contained clearly a desire for the restoration of the 
daily Eucharist. 

On page 66 the writer leads up to the doctrine of the Holy 
Sacrifice: 

“Por the first three hundred years after Christ, the Holy 
Board was constantly distiguished by the name of Altar. In 
the fourth century, in the writings of St. Athanasius, it is once 
ealled Table. In after times both names came to be used promis- 
cuously; the one having respect to the oblation of the Euchar- 
ist, the other to the participation; but the Board was always 
placed Altar-wise, in the most sacred part of the Church; and it 
was fenced in with rails, in order to secure it from irreverent 
approach.” 

Having thus laid his foundation in antiquity, he goes on to 
discuss the Offertory (page 70) : 

“The priest, in placing the Bread and Wine upon the Table, 
offers them solemnly to God, as an acknowledgment of His Sov- 
reignty over His creatures, and that they may thenceforth be- 
come properly and peculiarly His. So in all Jewish sacrifices, 
of which the people were partakers, the viands, or materials of 
the feast, were first made God’s, by a solemn oblation, and then 
afterwards eaten by the communicants, not as man’s but as 
God’s provision, who, by thus entertaining them at His own 
Table, declared Himself reconciled, and again in covenant with 
them. In lke manner, our Saviour, when He instituted the 
New Sacrifice of His own body and blood, first gave thanks and 
blessed the elements; that is, offered them up to God, as 
Lord of the Creation. So the most ancient fathers expounded 
this passage; and, for such reason as this, whenever they cele- 
brated the Holy Eucharist, they offered the bread and wine for 
the Communion, to God upon the Altar, with this, or some such 
short ejaculation: ‘Lord, we offer Thee Thy own, out of what 
Thou hast bountifully given us;’ after which they received them 
as it were from Him again, in order to convert them into the 
sacred banquet of the Body and Blood of His Son.” 


All this would seem to be clear enough, and yet there is 
much more, if possible still stronger. No doubt it will cause 
some of our readers to open their eyes, when they learn that 


these were from its first organization, the doctrines of the 
American Church: 


“As our Saviour Himself did not deliver the bread and wine 
until He had consecrated them, by blessing them and giving 
thanks, so the priest is expected to pour out his prayers over this 
mysterious food of our souls. Such a prayer is the most ancient 
and essential part of the whole Communion Office. There are 
some who’ believe that the part of the present form, Who in the 
same night, etc., was used by the apostles, and it is certain no 
Liturgy in the world has altered that particular. 


“There was inserted in the primitive Forms, a particular 
Petition for the descent of the Holy Ghost upon the Sacramental 
Elements. This was in the Service of the Church of England, 
when Popish, and was continued in the first Liturgy of Edward 
VI1., but was left out of the second, and the following sentence 
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But 
in the American Liturgy, the Invocation is restored” (page 76). 


And a few sentences further on, the writer continues: 

“After tld Conseeration, there followed, in King Edward’s 
first Prayer Book, the prayer of Oblation, which is now placed in 
the English Liturgy as the first Prayer in the Post-Communion, 
O Lord, and Heavenly Father, etc., but Bishop Overall did 
constantly, notwithstanding, use it in this place, between the 
consecration and the administering. The learned prelate did 
this, in conformity with the practice of all antiquity, which ever 
esteemed the Holy Eucharist, as a proper sacrifice solemnly of- 
fered to God upon the Altar, before it was received, and par- 
taken by the communicants” (page 76). 

“The American Church has restored the Prayer of Oblation 
to its ancient place, and has made it expressly refer as formerly 
to the Bread and Wine. She has also according to the primitive 
practice before alluded to, directed a hymn to be sung in this 
place” (page 77). 

We think that these quotations are quite sufficient to show 
that long before the Tractarian movement, and only a few years 
after the adoption of the American Prayer Book by General 
Convention, there were prevalent among the Churehmen in this 
country, doctrines which to-day are dubbed “High Church,” or 
“Ritualistie,” or “Catholic.” A study of this little book would 
show that the same position was then held with regard to prayers 
for the dead, ete., ete. 

It may be said, and no doubt will be said, by some, that this 
is merely of historical and antiquarian interest. This is exactly 
what itis not. It is a part of the proof that in every period of 
the Church’s life, from the days of Bishop Andrewes in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth down to this very day, the best and 
most learned among us have recognized the Catholic teaching 
of the Anglican Church, viz., that the Holy Eucharist is not only 
a Communion, but also a Sacrifice, which can only be offered by 
men who have the sacerdotal character imposed by the ordination 
of those having Apostolic Succession. The proof for our own 
American Church is superabundant, and by God’s blessing is 
contained in the Prayer Book itself, in the Order for the Admin- 
istration of the Holy Communion, and in the Office of the Insti- 
tution of Ministers, both passed by the highest council of this 
Church, long before the Oxford movement had any existence. 

Rome’s claim in this respect, as in many others, is proved 
to rest upon false statements, and we can triumphantly deny and 
disprove the statement that our belief in the Apostolic ministry 
and in the Saerifice of the Altar is a novelty introduced by the 
Oxford Tractarians. 


Al S the Fourth of July is so unfortunate as to conflict with 
our mailing day, we shall go to press next week a day earlier 
than usual, 
usual time. 
cordingly. 


in order that the paper may be delivered at the 
Correspondents are requested to send matter ac- 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. G. J.—Nunc Dimittis forms part of the Priest’s thanksgiving after 
communion in a great many uses, but we do not know that it was ever 
used as a Post Communion anthem in the Liturgy itself. Such use of this 
canticle is peculiar to a few churches amongst ourselves which have 
adopted it within the last few years, probably in order to keep the con- 
gregation on their knees until a fitting time for rising. Benedictus and 
Agnus, on the other hand, are found in almost every Eucharistic rite, and 
their general restoration is greatly to be desired. 


SrickLpr.—(1) The color of the vestments at Synods and Conventions 
is always red, all such gatherings being under the invocation of the Holy 
Ghost. 

(2) The older rule of precedence with regard to parish priests is de- 
termined by the antiquity of the parishes of which they hold the cure; 
but in new Dioceses, where all the parishes are of practically equal dignity 
and antiquity, precedence is usually determined by the length of time the 
priests have been in the Diocese, or by the number of years in the priest- 
hood. Of course, beneficed priests always take precedence of the unbene- 
ficed, vide de Herdt, Praxis Pontificalis, I. p. 194. 

P. §—Tur Church has no authorized form for burial of unbaptized, 
excommunicate, or suicides, nor do we know of any form set forth even 
unofficially. However, no one is authorized to assume of any soul that it 
has passed away devoid of hope, and a penitential and intercessory office 
is quite appropriate. A priest acting in such an event exercises Christian 
charity but does not act directly in his priestly character; consequently 
some hold that he should not wear a surplice or other sign of his office. 
The Church is silent because she sustains no relation whatever to any 
except her own children; but God bears relation to all, and prayer is for- 
bidden to none. Such a collect as the fourth of those appended to the 
Communion office is appropriate. 


PRAYER is not conquering, but taking hold of God’s willingness.— 


‘Phillips Brooks. 


Happenings at St. Jude’s. 


By Erne. M. Corson. 


CHAPTER IV. 


HE breath of trouble once started, trouble came thick and 

fast to St. Jude’s Parish. All manner of troubles sprang 
into being in regard to the building of the new church; every 
step and feature of its inner architecture was attended by quar- 
rels and disputes. When, finally, the chancel was built with 
three steps leading up from the body of the building, and three 
more leading up to the altar, half a dozen other families bade 
the church good-bye. At almost every choir rehearsal one or 
more boys voiced the family dissatisfaction, succeeded in spoil- 
ing the order of the evening and the work which the choir- 
master—a devout Churchman imported from another parish— 
was trying so hard to render successful, and retired in anger 
and derision. Scarce a meeting of any of the women’s societies 
but was attended by similar results. The new vestrymen who 
had been elected to take the places of those who had departed 
with Mr. Drewly disagreed with all the old vestrymen remain- 
ing, and also disagreed among themselves and with each other. 
And when, at last, the new building was finished, and the clergy 
of nearly all the other parishes in the city had been invited to 
attend the first morning service therein, and to help the St. 
Jude’s parishioners to rejoice and give thanks, the congregation 
was very small, because, alas! the ranks of the regular members 
were sadly depleted. Hardly more than twenty ladies could be 
found in the hall next door, where luncheon was to be served to 
the visiting clergy, and many of the members of the Young 
Ladies’ Society, who were to act as waitresses upon that occa- 
sion, were conspicuous by their absence. 

Mrs. Sanden very nearly shed tears publicly, so mortified 
and distressed was she by the comparative failure of the plans 
which she and her husband had formulated and worked out so 
carefully; but the rector professed to feel no discouragement 
whatever. 

“So much ‘dead wood’ missing, that is all,” he told the Rev. 
Mr. Newton cheerfully, as they lunched together. “We shall 
get on all the better to let them go peacefully, and make an 
entirely fresh start, don’t you think ?” 

The Rev. Mr. Newton did not think so at all, although he 
was too considerate, tactful, and courteous a man to say any- 
think to discourage another. Personally, he considered the St. 
Jude’s affairs to be in a very bad way, without condemning Mr. 
Sanden in any manner. He was heartily and sincerely sorry 
for the old parishioners who, after striving so long and/so ear- 
nestly, if sometimes so mistakenly, for the good of St. Jude’s 
Church, should come at last to knowing the new church build- 
ing, looked forward to so long, opened without their help or 
presence. 

“We older parishioners have done more toward building 
up that church than these newer ones can ever do,” one of the 
older body had mourned to him, only a day or two before, “and 
we have hoped and prayed for the opening of the new church 
building so very long. And now that the new building is to be 
opened, they have turned us out and shut the door.” 

The Rev. Mr. Newton had done his best to persuade the 
mourner to take heart and courage, and even to go back to the 
chureh and try bravely to work along under existing conditions; 
but he had failed signally in his would-be comforting efforts, 
and the old St. Jude’s worshipper had left his study still uncom- 
forted. Other and similar stories had been poured into his sym- 
pathetic ear, numerously during the past few weeks, and he 
could not help being somewhat depressed and saddened thereby, 
having the good and the welfare of St. Jude’s parish very 
warmly at heart. 

Something of the same depressing atmosphere seemed to be 
scented, to say the least, by most of his brother clergymen who 
were spending the afternoon at St. Jude’s, and the fact that the 
Bishop had found it impossible to be present was felt to be a 
distinet- grievance by many of the new parishioners. So the 
occasion was anything but a cheerful one, the only individuals 
really enjoying it being the choir boys, who sang out bravely for 
the first time in public at the morning service, ate an enormous 
luncheon directly afterward, and joyed greatly that the opening 
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of the church had earned them a holiday from school—for the 
new church was formally opened upon St. Jude’s Day, which 
happened to occur on a Tuesday—and most of the visitors made 
their excuses very early. 

And when they had all gone, one or two of the old St. Jude’s 
people stole in softly, or stalked in with dignified stateliness and 
an icy degree of non-recognition for Mr. Sanden and the newer 
people, and inspected the new building solemnly and disapprov- 
ingly. And then, just as the dusk was falling, they all went out 
again in a body, and the new church was shut up and locked. 

“Tt’s a gloomy sort of place, I can’t help thinking,’ Mrs. 
Sanden sighed, as she and her husband walked home to the little 
flat which served them for a parsonage together; “I don’t know 
why a new building should impress mé as being so cheerless, but 
it does.” 

“We must have a few weddings to make it cheerful,” said 
her husband, gaily. But the weddings were slow in coming, 
and the air of cheerlessness still seemed to hang over the place, 
despite the radiant gleaming of the altar candles, which had 
served as the ostensible reason for so many difficulties. And 
day by day the troubles grew and multiplied. 

For a time the choir worked with comparative good will and 
smoothness, moved thereto by the intensity, energy, and enthu- 
siasm of the good choirmaster. Then the choirmaster, finding 
his salary unpaid and having a large family to feed, sought out 
for himself a more lucrative field of labor. Mrs. Sanden was 
reluctantly compelled to take her place at the organ, with one 
of the men of the choir to drill the boys at singing. The author- 
ity and instruction of this man the older boys refused to reeog- 
nize or sanction, and one or two were suspended or expelled, as 
a last expedient. More families departed, and once more there 
were two factions inside the chureh body. With the election of 
Mrs. Sanden as President of the Ladies’ Aid Society, against 
the wishes of those who believed that it was better for the min- 
ister’s wife not to hold so prominent an office, each faction 
gained adherents. The question of whether or no a new choir- 
master should be engaged, or the choir work be earried along on 
its present basis, brought, in the train of its settlement, similar 
results. But half the members of the choir were present the 
Sunday after it had been decided to make no change for the 
present time. 

All this time the expenses of the church had been inereas- 
ing, while the income had been growing steadily smaller. At 
last it was decided that a Parish Meeting must be held, and 
some money be raised if possible. At this meeting a vestryman, 
whom Mr. Sanden had recently alienated by insisting upon 
wearing a biretta while following the choir into chureh on Sun- 
day mornings, spoke his mind in regard to that personage and 
his work, and publicly denounced him as a man who ran 
churches into debt rather than accomplished for them any more 
valuable work. The meeting broke up in disorder, and it was 
said of some of the church members that they prolonged their 
quarrelling even when upon the public streets, and far into the 
night. One or two of them openly announeed their intention of 
once more applying to the Bishop for aid in ridding themselves 
and St. Jude’s of so unpopular.a rector as Mr. Sanden now 
seemed to be, averring that they would have done so long before 
but for the charming and delightful character of his wife. Mr. 
Sanden and his adherents lost their tempers completely, and a 
number of the women shed tears. Next day the affair was in all 
the city papers, together with a number of sensational and hith- 
erto unsuspected details, and that night members of one of the 
warring factions obtained possession of the church keys and re- 
fused to surrender them. Mr. Sanden, apparently scenting’ de- 
feat or desirous of preventing all possible trouble and disputa- 
tion, departed for the West as suddenly as he had arrived. His 
wife and son stayed behind just long enough to pack up and 
store all of the household furniture which they could not per- 
suade the few friends still remaining true to them to take charge 
of for the present; then they also departed, and the St. Jude’s 
people knew them no more. 


And no sooner had the Sandens departed than all manner ~ 
of stories, true and untrue, probable and improbable, wild and 
likely in character, were circulated about the unfortunate clergy- 
man. It was definitely learned that his forte lay rather in 
building up churches than in sustaining them, and that he had 
left no less than seven Western parishes in haste and badly in 
debt. This was the reason, it was whispered, why the Bishop 
had been somewhat unwilling that he should be called, and also 
the reason why the Bishop declined to have anything to say 
about the matter now. But nothing definite could be learned in 
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this connection, for the Bishop remained resolutely silent, and 
the St. Jude’s vestrymen found it impossible to arrange an 
appointment with him. Not until the burden of debt distress- 
ing the St. Jude’s people had become altogether too heavy to be 
borne, not until the sword of foreclosure threatened to fall 
immediately, did the good Bishop stir himself publicly in the 
matter, or come to the front of the affray. 

The new mortgage which it had been found necessary to 
assume in order to build the new edifice, was exceedingly heavy. 
The interest upon it was due and unpaid. The interest upon 
the old mortgage had not been paid for months, it was now dis- 
covered, and immediate foreclosure was threatened. Bills for 
church furniture, prayer-books and hymnals, the new eagle lec- 
tern and the handsome font, carpets and cushions, the brass 
chancel rail, and the new Bible, many of which articles had been 
supposed to be presents from various individuals—who had 
neglected to furnish the money to pay for them when authoriz- 
ing their purchase by Mr. Sanden—came pouring: in. The 
coal bill for the preceding winter had not been liquidated. The 
gas bills had been allowed to remain unpaid until a surprising 
total had been amounted to, and the gas company threatened to 
cut off the supply. The contractor building the church, together 
with half a dozen of the men who had assisted in various capaci- 
ties, sent in a large and imperative claim. 
accounts reached the Bishop from all sorts of sources. 
there was not one single cent in the parish treasury. 

Week after week slipped by drearily, the closing of the 
church being expected at any moment. The few people who re- 
mained loyal remained so because of their love for the parish or 
from a stern sense of duty rather than from any more attractive 
reason. Once more the pulpit was supplied by young and un- 
trained theological students, one of whom, being allowed to 
preach an original sermon for the first time, composed three con- 
clusions to this oration. From among these three conclusions 
he found it impossible to select the one which he preferred, so he 
earried them all into St. Jude’s pulpit with him, trusting to his 
intuitions or Providential interference to take up the right one 
at the right time. No light coming to him from any source, he 
read all three, one after the other, to the astonished St. Jude’s 
people, many of whom were keenly aware of the point of demark- 
ation at which all three started away from the main body of the 
sermon. Another embryo minister, as devoted and earnest as 
bashful and unsophisticated, lost the manuscript of his sermon 
while on the way to the church, and consumed so much time in 
explanations of this unfortunate cireumstance that he had no 
time left in which to make the impromptu address which he had 
hastily prepared in the vestry. Still another earnest-minded 
young student, new to the city, and knowing nothing of the 
many quarrels and differences of opinion which had distressed 
the St. Jude’s people and all but disrupted the parish so many 
times, preached a delightful sermon on “Peace-Makers and 
Peace-Breakers.” 

“T should think you people Would have squirmed badly while 
that man was preaching,” remarked the head of one of the St. 
Jude’s factions to the head of the other, as they came together 
in the aisle, at the conclusion of the service; “some of those 
truths he uttered must have gone right home to some of you.” 

“Some of us!” retorted the person addressed, indignantly. 
“Some of us, indeed! Why, I was just thinking that your ears 
must have burned, and your heart too, all through the sermon, 
and no wonder.” 

A warm and excited discussion followed, during the course 
of which many trivial but vexatious and annoying personalities 
were exchanged, and before the church doors could be finally 
‘closed upon the wordy combatants, several fresh feuds had been 
nicely started, and no less than three individuals were declaring 
their intention of dropping out of a chureh in which such 
peculiar people and happenings thrived and prospered. One or 
two of the more peaceably-minded vestrymen nearly tore their 
hair over the unfortunate occurrence, and several of the women 
of the “few and faithful” contingent actually shed tears. It 
‘seemed so very important that news of no fresh disagreement 
should reach the Bishop at this juncture, if even the faintest 
hopes of retaining the church were to be entertained, and here 
fresh trouble had been started. Anxiety grew to consternation 
when it was developed that the Bishop’s Secretary had accom- 
panied the well-meaning but tactless young clergyman to the 
church, and, lingering quietly near the door of the edifice, had 
been a silent but interested listener to the entire affair. 

The choir, also, was once more a prolific source of trouble. 
The surpliced choir worked up during the administration of 
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Mr. Sanden had been scattered far and wide in the course of the 
disruptions consequent upon his untimely departure. Con- 
gregational singing, therefore, was led, Sunday after Sun- 
day, by volunteers from among the few remaining families still 
attending the services at St. Jude’s. This impromptu choir was 
rarely the same two Sundays in succession, and, like almost every- 
thing else connected with the unfortunate congregation, it seemed 
to breed disagreements. Accidents occurred, mistakes were made, 
all manner of small difficulties gotten into, for all of which each 
and every singer blamed all the rest. The organist, also a vol- 
unteer, and with a far higher degree of zeal and enthusiasm 
than of instrumental skill, came in for the blame and disap- 
proval of all. She grew so nervous, presently, that she found it 
almost impossible to get through a single service without a 
series of mishaps. At the last service which took place before 
she resigned, suddenly and with tears, a most unfortunate and 
even laughable incident occurred. 

It had been her practice, since taking charge of the organ, 
to hand to the minister, shortly before the opening of the service, 
a little slip of paper containing the names and numbers of those 
hymns which the choir had “run over” on the Friday night previ- 
ous. On the particular Sunday which wrought her undoing, 
the visiting clergyman departed from the suggestions thus made 
to him and gave out another hymn. The organist, far more 
intent upon her own part of the service than upon his, did not 
hear or notice this change. She played, consequently, the air 
which had been previously agreed upon. This air consisted of but 
six lines, while the hymn announced by the minister was in 
eight-line form. Each member of the choir adopted an individ- 
ual and original way of circumventing the difficulty, and the last 
four lines of the verse were rendered in an unintelligible jumble. 
A couple of children, well up toward the front of the church, 
giggled openly, grown men and women repressed their natural 
amusement and desire for laughter with difficulty. The second 
verse, during which the organist, realizing her mistake with 
mortification and confusion, endeavored to substitute another 
tune in the middle of the singing, was worse than the first. 
During the singing of the third verse she gave up entirely, left 
the organ in a great hurry, with bitter sobbings of uncontrollable 
misery and distress, and followed by fierce and angry glances 
from every member of the choir, and the hymn was finished, 
after a fashion, without instrumental music of any kind. After 
this mishap, such services as the St. Jude’s people enjoyed, were 
conducted without any music whatever, and: the hymns an- 
nouneed by the clergyman in charge for the time being, were 
read instead of sung. 

Each of these untoward incidents and happenings, as might 
be expected, played a part in causing the few people still faithful 
to St. Jude’s to grow at once anxious and unsettled. It was felt 
by most of these individuals that the line of endurance had been 
worn very thin. 

“Something must be done, and done immediately, or there 
will be no need of doing anything,” one of the vestrymen con- 
fided to his wife, about three months after Mr. Sanden had de- 
parted; “the church is dying, as it is fading away of slow anemia 
and inanition. Just a few more weeks of this waiting and won- 
dering, and there will be no congregation left.” 

“Well, we shall surely hear something definite from the 
Bishop soon,” answered his wife, consolingly. “Can anything 
be done, do you suppose, to hurry matters ?” 

“Byerything possible has been done already,” the vestryman 
explained, with a troubled frown. “A fresh petition was handed 
to the Bishop’s Secretary, only a few days ago, asking him to 
help us, if only by turning the parish back into a mission, and 
directing Mr. Newton to assume charge of affairs once more. 
The Secretary promised an immediate answer—as immediate, 
that is, as he could procure for us—and we expect to receive it 
by next Sunday, at latest.” 

And, by the next Sunday it came, and was anything but 
cheerful or encouraging. The Bishop had sent word that he 
knew of no way to help the St. Jude’s people out of their 
troubles, at that time, and the church was to be closed. 


(To be continued). 


RAISING THE HAT AN ANCIENT SALUTATION. 


a i adi removed 
When a knight of old entered a company of ladies he re 


his helmet to indicate that he considered himself among friends, and 
that there was no need to protect himself. This practice has sur- 
vived in the custom of raising the hat when saluting a lady.—June 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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Family Fireside 


PAN AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 
Great Macuinery AND TRANSPORTATION BUILDING AND THE 
EXHIBITS IT WILL CONTAIN. 


T THE Pan American Exposition to be held at Buffalo, May 
A 1 to November 1, 1901, the building devoted to Machinery 
and Transportation will be one of the largest structures on the 
grounds. It will be 500 feet long by 350 feet wide, with a 
central court 170 feet by 100 feet, and will be located on the west 
side of the Court of the Fountain. It will be built in the same 
general architectural style of the other Exposition buildings, of 
the Spanish Renaissance, with red tiled roofs and the walls col- 
ored in bright tints and reds and yellows. The facades will be 
marked by arcaded effects, broad overhanging eaves such as are 
seen in many of the old Spanish mission buildings of California 
and Mexico. Each facade will be broken by an important archi- 
tectural feature, and each corner will be flanked by domed 
pavilions, the design giving large extended surfaces for color 
effects in contrast with the deep shadows cast by the eaves. 
Flowers and shrubs will be used wherever possible for the orna- 
mentation of the pavilions, loggias and balconies in such a way 
that their general color will blend harmoniously with that of the 
buildings. The openings will be grilled with wrought iron 
“Rejas,” or screens, such as are frequently seen in the Spanish 
style of architecture of the 16th century. Numerous entrances 
will be provided, the principal being in the center of the four 
facades. The pavilions, towers, and other proper points will be 
brilliantly illuminated and made attractive by banners and flags. 


Sans PORTATION 
Cpe 


The central court will be utilized as a tropical garden, surround- 
ing a pool in which various specimens of aquatic life will be 
seen. There will be winding pathways among the flowers and 
shrubbery, and many seats will be provided, so that this court 
will become a popular resting place for weary visitors. 

The exhibits made in this building will be of a most inter- 
esting, novel and attractive character. It is not contemplated 
that displays of noisy and cumbersome machinery shall be made, 
but that the exhibits shall be selected because of their especial 
fitness in demonstrating the perfection which American machin- 
ists have attained in the practical application of scientific meth- 
ods in construction of machines of various kinds. 

In the Transportation department will be illustrated the 
remarkable progress which has been made in various branches of 
the science of locomotion, and an especial department will be 
that devoted to motor vehicles of all kinds. Without doubt the 
exhibit of the very latest inventions in automobiles will be on a 
very large scale; in fact, this new phase of transportation will be 
most fully represented up-to-date. 


BRITISH VALOR. 
By W. Tuornton Parker, M. D. 


N THE almost insurmountable difficulties which have con- 
fronted the British army in the present war in South Africa, 
the enemies of England find some comfort in the criticism of 
the maneuvres of the troops. We also find journals of standing 
indulging in satire at the expense of England. A week or two 
ago the Boston Herald had a short editorial pretending to 
inquire whether or not the British soldier is “gwn-shy.” The 
Army and Navy Journal of January 27th contains an editorial 
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concerning the losses of the British army in South Africa. It 
calls attention to the lack of use of cavalry by Lord Methuen and 
General Gatacre, but lauds the admirable work which the troops 
ers of Sir George White have accomplished. 

“The reports seem incredible that troops should arrive 
within two hundred yards of the Boer position, not suspecting 
the presence of the enemy, and making no use of scouting to 
determine that important fact.” Those who have served upon 
the frontier in New Mexico, and especially in Arizona, need not 
be reminded of the difficulties of campaigning in regions similar 
to Arizona. I do not belittle the officers and men of our own 
army whose heroic battles with the Apaches have won the admir- 
ation of soldiers the world over. But the object of this paper 
is to say a word of praise for British valor—which is always of 
a very high order, and of which everyone who speaks the English 
tongue may well be proud. 

I well remember a journey in Austria where I met the com- 
manding officer of the garrison of Prague. I had been spending 
my summer vacation at an old castle near the borders of Hun- 
gary and was returning to Vienna. I had heard a great deal 
about the war of ’66, and my observations had impressed nie with 
the gallantry of the Austrian soldiers. The General seemed 
pleased with my good opinion of his comrades in arms, but very 
generously informed me that for the essence of soldierly grit, 
one must look to the Anglo-Saxons. ‘All other troops,” he said, 
“can be driven and even routed, but the Anglo-Saxon—well, you 
must kill him!” 

Deeds of valor are the exclusive property of no nation or 
race; they serve but to remind us that the soul of man possesses 
noble attributes, and that chivalry still exists. Surely Amerj- 
cans need not search in foreign annals for the deeds of brave 
men. ; 

In this young republic of ours little attention has been given 
to the preservation of regimental records, and on this account 
much that should have been esteemed of priceless value has been 
scattered and lost. Regiments like the gallant old 4th Infantry, 
General Grant’s old military home, the brave rough riders of the 
3rd Cavalry, the 2nd Dragoons, Custer’s gallant 7th, and others 
which have won fame, deserve a special history, and it is to be 
hoped that some decided movement will begin to make this last- 
ing. 

Great Britain has produced a race of heroes who in moments 
of danger have stood firm as the rocks of their native shore, and 
when half the world has been arrayed against them, they have 
fought the battles of their country with unshaken fortitude. 

One cannot help attributing some of the valor and endur- 
ance of British soldiers, which they have always shown even 
under great and trying difficulties, to that esprit de corps which 
is fostered by regimental tradition and earefully collected and 
preserved “histories.” 

From the Horse Guards in January, 1836, was issued the 
following order: “Huis Majesty has been Hloaant to command 
that with the view of doing the fullest justice to Regiments, as 
well as to Individuals who have distinguished themselves by 
their Bravery in Action with the Enemy, an Account of the 
Services of every Regiment in the British Army shall be pub- 
lished under the superintendence and direction of the Adjutant 
General.” 

In this connection it is interesting to read the excellent 
article on the “British Army” in the North American Review 
for January of this year. 


THE TRANSVAAL WAR. 


ResuME or A CONVERSATION WITH FreELp MarsHatt H. R. H. tae 
Duke or Camprwoce, K. G., Upon THe TRANSVAAL War 
AND CONSIDERATIONS ARISING THEREFROM. 


( NE of the most striking features of the present situation is 
the steadiness and freedom from panic shown, not only, as 
is natural, in military circles, but by the British public at large. 
This has been equally noticeable upon previous occasions when 
partial and preliminary reverses had occurred in the initial 
stages of a campaign. Military students of course are aware 
that to meet with unchequered success in a contest with a brave 
and well-armed enemy is a piece of good fortune too good to be 
relied upon, for in spite of the skill of commanders and the valor 
of the troops, isolated checks and reverses are as probable in a 
military campaign as in the conduct of complicated business 
transactions. 

“This aleanmens and freedom from panic upon the receipt 
of adverse news is akin to the spirit of the British troops of 
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whom the French said in the Peninsular War that they never 
understood when they were beaten. . . . 

“This solidarity of feeling in a regiment, which is at once 
the cause and effect of long tradition, and of a highly developed 
and carefully fostered esprit de corps, is of the utmost value to 


anarmy. It enhances and accentuates the general spirit of mil- 


itary devotion and discipline, and, while in no wise lessening the 
soldier’s feeling that he is part and parcel of a vast organism, 
binds him by a sentiment of personal attachment to his regi- 
mental chiefs and regimental colors, and leads him jealously to 
guard the honor and to promote the glory of his own regiment, 
as something with which his own personal honor and reputation 
are indissolubly linked. 


“Any changes tending to weaken or endanger this regi- 
mental esprit de corps should be regarded with disfavor. . . . 

“Of one thing one is happy to be able to speak with confi- 
dence, namely, that any changes of form or lapse of time have 
_ not impaired the zeal and devotion to duty, the strict discipline, 
the splendid gallantry, and the spirit of self-sacrifice of men and 
officers of all ranks and of all arms in Her Majesty’s forces.” 


ELECTRIC, STEAM, AND GASOLINE CARRIAGES 


UMMING it all up briefly, one may say that for use in cities 
the electric automobile stands without a rival. It is made 
in all models—hansom, phaeton, brougham, victoria, brake, phy- 
sician’s coupé, delivery wagon, and truck. No other automobile 
offers such variety of style and finish; and on good roads, in 
populous districts, no other can show such advantages. It is 
sufficiently rapid (has won prizes in road races against all com- 
petitors), is clean, free from noise, free from distributed electric 
supply-stations (things sure to come). This would seem to be 
the automobile of the future. 


For the present, however, the electric automobile cannot 
offer the general usefulness of the steam carriage or the gasoline 
carriage; the man who would journey about the country in any 
direction on roads as they are must have one of these latter. 
The gasoline engine has won its spurs; the steam carriage is 
rapidly winning spurs also, and owes much of its success to the 
fact that for generations now engineers have been working to 
improve and simplify the steam-engine, while the gas engine, a 
more recent product, has been less perfected. Therefore, it is 
not surprising that the machinery in a steam automobile takes 
up half the space and weighs half as much as equally effective 
machinery in the gasoline automobile. Still, this heavier 
machinery bears a broader stamp of approval than the lighter, 
because it has had time to win that approval. Hundreds will 
argue for gasoline where tens favor steam. Steam carriages are 
speedier; I myself have ridden at forty miles an hour in one of 
them ; but there is, of course, that boiler to make trouble. Steam 
carriages are cheaper by 25 per cent., and lighter by 40 per cent.; 
but they do not equal the gasoline carriage in convenience for 
touring; indeed, only two models are on the market now—one a 
runabout (covered or uncovered), with small seating capacity, 
and a two-seated road wagon (uncovered), not much better off. 
The questions of odor, noise, and vibration have been sufficiently 
considered; and in operating cost, repairs, and trouble of run- 
ning, there is small choice: it is easier to see a future for steam, 
but the present is a toss-up.—From “Automobiles for the Aver- 
age Man,” by Cleveland Moffett, in the American Monthly Re- 
view of Reviews for June 


PRESIDENT ANGELL, of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, referring to the epidemic of Grippe, stated that he had 
caused inquiry to be made a few days since at Byam’s Match Factory, 
and found that none of the fifty girls and ten men employed there had 
ever had the Grippe, and that the bookkeeper there was the only per- 
son out of his family of eleven who escaped it. Mr. Angell suggested 
that wearing a little powdered sulphur in the stockings could not do 
much harm and might prove as effective as it is said to have proved 
im yellow fever and cholera, and that an occasional teaspoonful of the 
old remedy,—sulphur, cream of tartar and molasses,—might give an 
equally good or even better protection. 


He also says: “A friend has been entirely cured of a terrible 
case of asthma by taking a teaspoonful of the old remedy, sulphur, 
cream of tartar, and molasses, on retiring at night, twice or three 
itimes a week, in proportions of three teasnoonfuls of sulphur, one of 
cream of tartar, and enough molasses to thicken. We have been try- 
ing it personally for about two months, and that or something else 
has relieved us wonderfully. We have a strong belief that it will 
also aid in guarding from grippe.” 
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HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 


ifs rust is removed by salt mixed with lemon juice. 

A layer of Jeather in the iron holder makes it cooler to use. 

A good way to take cod liver oil, to make it palatable, is by put- 
ting it into tomato catsup. 

A teaspoonful of heated camphor is said to be a curative appli- 
cation for a sty on the eyelid. 

Keep coffee by itself, as its odor affects other articles. Keep 
tea in a closed chest or canister. 

The juice of half a lemon in a glass of water, without sugar, 
will frequently cure a sick headache. 

Paper will stick to walls that are washed in a solution of one- 
fourth pound of glue to a gallon of water. 

Peach leaves pounded to a pulp, and applied to a bruise or 
wound from a rusty nail, or a simple cut, will give immediate relief. 

In sweeping carpets use wet newspapers wrung nearly dry and 
torn in pieces. The paper collects the dust and does not soil the 
carpet. 

When laid away for any length of time, linen should be washed, 
ugh dried, without bluing, and laid in loose folds without much 
weight on it. 

The camera appears now to be quite available at night. A Ber- 
muda photographer reports exquisite landscapes taken by moon- 
light and even by starlight. 

Put a small piece of charcoal into the pot when boiling cabbage 
to prevent the disagreeable odor that usually accompanies the cook- 
ing of this vegetable. 

Ham water is excellent for soups. Macaroni, previously boiled, 
is a good addition, and vermicelli is used with advantage in white 
soups. <A calf’s hoof improves any soup. 

A cheap and effective disinfectant can be made by dissolving a 
bushel of salt in a barrel of water, and with this slack a barrel of 
lime, which may be used freely in cellars, outhouses, ete. 

In the healing of burns and sealds where there is danger of 
contracting sears, rub the new skin several times a day with good 
sweet oil. Persist in this rubbing until the skin is soft and flexible. 

A carpet can be mended by cutting a piece like the carpet a 
little larger than the hole. Put paste around the edge of the patch, 
then slip it under the carpet and rub it well with a warm iron until 
dry. If the figure be matched it makes a very neat job, as well as a 
quick one. 

Pulverized camphor or tobacco laid between a carpet and its 
lining would probably help to keep moths out, but would not be 
eflicient if the carpet is already infested. In the latter case one of 
the best remedies is to lay damp cloths on the carpet and iron with 
hot iron. If thoroughly done, the steam will penetrate the carpet 
sufficiently to destroy all moths and eggs. 

Cleaning white satin ribbon in a bath of naphtha and allowing 
it to dry in the open air will remove its soiled appearance, but will 
most certainly flatten the pile of the satin. As naphtha is explos- 
ive when exposed to the fire or gaslight, great care must be taken 
when using it. 

To polish shell éombs rub them with flannel on which has been 
put some finely powdered charcoal moistened with a little water. 
Then with a clean flannel rub the shell vigorously with whiting or 
precipitated chalk, to which a few drops of vinegar has been added. 
After this, polish with the palm of the hand and dry powder, 

White silk handkerchiefs will not yellow if they are washed in 
soapsuds without rubbing soap on them, dried quickly and ironed 
with a moderately warm iron, having an old muslin cloth between 
the silk and the iron, A white silk dress should be put away with 
blue tissue paper between every fold and then sewed up in an old 
sheet. 

Ordinary ecru lace etrtains will become white by washing. Soak 
them in warm soapsuds for at least thirty minutes, then cleanse by 
drawing them up and down through your hands. Have ready more 
sealding soapsuds, allow them to remain in soak for twenty minutes, 
rinse through two clear waters, and last through a blue water; pin 
to a sheet and stretch om a carpet or ordinary curtain stretcher to 
dry. 

All canned goods should be opened several hours, if possible, 
before they are used. This give them a chance to become wrated 
and takes away the rather flat taste they are apt to have. This is 
especially true of tomatoes. Careful housekeepers do not allow 
vegetables and fruit to stand during this process in the tims in 
which they are put up, but have them turned out immediately into 
a glass or earthern dish. 


An excellent wash for plants is tobacco water. Take a handful 
of tobacco stems and steep them by pouring boiling water over them 
until the water looks like strong tea. When the water has become 
cool wipe off the leaves or stems with a sponge or soft cloth. Reduce 
the strength of the infusion with more water and thoroughly wet 
the earth around the roots. This will keep the plants healthy and 
remove all insects. 
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Church Calendar. 
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July 1—Third Sunday after Trinity. (Green. ) 


“«  6—Friday. Fast. 

“ §—Fourth Sunday after Trinity. (Green.) 
“ 13—Friday. Fast. 

“ 45—HFifth Sunday after Trinity. (Green.) 

“ 20—Friday. Fast. 


“ 292-—Sixth Sunday after Trinity. (Green.) 
« 24—Tuesday. (Red at Evensong.) 
25—Wednesday. St. James, Apostle. 

“« 26—Thursday. (Green. ) 

“« 27— Friday. Fast. 

“ 99—Seventh Sunday after Trinity. (Green.) 


Personal Mention. 


Tur Rey. Ropert W. BARNWBELL, Bishop-elect 
of the Diocese of Alabama, has received the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws from the University of 
Alabama. 


THE Rey. GbhORGE BUZZELLP will be in Hurope 
until October 1. 


THE Rey. D. D. CHAPIN has accepted the im- 
portant missionary field in Wabash and White 
counties, Diocese of Springfield, making Mt. 
Carmel his center of work. 


Tur address of the Rev. Hopart Cookn will 


be Round Lake, Saratoga Co., N. Y., for the 
summer and fall. 
THp Rey. Louris Dp Cormis, D.D., rector of 


St. Paul’s Church, Columbia, Pa., has received 
from Ewing College the honorary degree of LL.D. 


DurinG July and August the address of the 
Rt. Rev. JosppH M. Francis, D.D., Bishop of 
Indiana, will be St. Matthew’s Rectory, Kenosha, 
Wis. 

Tur Rev. J. D. GILLILAND is now settled at 
Plymouth, Conn., as rector of St. Peter’s Church. 


TuHp address of the Rev. A. V. GorRRDLL jis 
changed from Cresco, Iowa, to 473 Oakley Boule- 
vard, Chicago, Il]., until further notice. 


Tur Rey. THos KH. Green, D.D., of Grace 
Church, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has been granted 
by his vestry a three months’ vacation, which he 
will spend in Colorado. His address will be 
until Sept. 15, St. Mark’s Reetory, 1160 Lincoln 
Ave., Denver, Colo. The vestry of Grace Church 
will arrange for services during Dr. Green’s 
absence. 


Tue Rey. E. C. Hoskins, late of Bridgewater, 
N. Y., has now charge of St. Mark’s, Candor; 
St. John’s, Spencer; and St. Thomas’, Van 
Etten, in the Diocese of Central New York. His 
address is Spencer, N. Y. 


THE degree of Doctor of Divinity has been 
conferred upon the Rev. Rocrrs Israpu, rector 
of St. Luke’s, Scranton, Pa., by Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, Pa. 


TuHw Rev. C. L. Matuory, of Delavan, Wis., 
has received a call to St. Matthew’s Church, 
Kenosha, Wis. 


Tuer address of the Rev. WM. FRANCIS Mayo 
is changed from Peoria, Ill., te Holy Cross House, 
Westminster, Md. 


THE Rev. HENRY LEWIS MyRIck has received 


the degree of LL.D. from St. John’s College, Annap- 
olis. Md. 


THp Rey. P. B. PHapopy has been transferred 
by the Bishop of Duluth from Hallock to Hib- 
bing, Minn. Please so address. 


Tub Rey. JAMES C. QUINN, D.D., is rector of 
St. Stephen’s, Pittsfield, Ill., Diocese of Quincy. 


THe Rey. PRepPRICK F. Reusn, of Macon, Ga., 
has been called to the rectorship of St. Paul’s 
Church, Richmond, Va. 


THe Rey. ALBERT GLENN RICHARDS, who was 
lately ordained to the priesthood, will become 
rector of St. George’s parish, Harford Co., Md., 
with residence at Perryman. 


THE Rey. Louis T. Scoripyp, of Livingston, 
N. Y., has accepted a call to the rectorship of St. 
John’s Church, Clyde, N. Y. 


THE Rev. L. W. Suey is assistant minister at 
Trinity Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. Address, 340 Meyran 
Ave. 

THE Rey. ANSON PHELPS STOKES, JR., has 
been appointed assistant at St. Paul’s Church, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Che Living Church. 


Some changes are to take place soon at St. 
Michael’s Church, New York City, of which the 
Rev. Dr. JoHNn P. Prrmrs is rector. At the end 
of June the Rev. CHARLES Lewis Bices will leave. 
For seven years he has worked on the staff of the 
parish. He goes to‘do missionary work in the 
West. Rey. Mr. Srevenson, who is now ill in 
the Minturn Hospital, will resume work on Sep- 
tember 1. On July 1 Mr. F. A. Ropprrs, just 
graduated from the Cambridge Divinity School, 
begins his work as deacon. 


Tur Rev. H. D. Sraurrpr has entered upon 
his duties as rector of St. James’ Church, Woos- 
ter, Ohio. 


THe address of the Rev. WARNER B. L. WARD 
is changed from Lowell, Mass., to 3d and Dubois 
Sts., Newburgh, N. Y. 


THE Rey. Hungert W. Weis, of Waltham, 
Mass., has accepted a call to St. Andrew’s 
Church, Wilmington, Del., and will assume 
charge October Ist. 


THe Rev. SIipNrEY WINTHR has charge of 
Christ Church, Stroudsburg, Pa., and should be 
addressed accordingly. 


ORDINATIONS. 


DBACONS AND PRIESTS. 


MASSACHUSErTs.—In Trinity Church, Boston, 
by the Bishop of the Diocese: Priests. F. H. 
BiceLow, R. T. Lorine, M. TayLor. 

Deacons. R. M. D. ADAMS, RICHARD E. ARM- 
STRONG, CHARLES B. B. Bowspr, EGIstTo FABRI 
CHAUNCEY, REGINALD Herper Con, WALTON 8. 
DANKER, CHARLES K. DrAKb, WILLIAM INGLIS 
Morsr, ARTHUR W. Mouton, GEORGE LYMAN 
PAINE, GEORGE LAWRENCE PARKER, FREDERICK W. 
RoBerts, FREDYRICK W. SMITH, JOSEPH JANSEN 
Sppncyr, PHILEMON FowLprR StTurems, and 
GpHorch FRANCIS WRLD. 

The Rev. Endicott Peabody preached the ser- 
mon, 


NEBRASKA.—On the First Sunday after Trin- 
ity Bishop Worthington ordained AppiIson HE. 
KNICKERBACKDR, of the Western Theological 
Seminary, to the diaconate and advanced the 
Rev. Messrs. W. H. Moor and F. C. Taytor to 
the priesthood; the former being presented by 


Canon Silver and the latter by Dean Fair. Morn- 
ing Prayer was said at 9 o'clock. The ordina- 
tion service commenced at 11, with Bishop 


Worthington as celebrant and the Bishop Coad- 
jutor as preacher. Mr. Knickerbacker will work 
in connection with the Associate Mission in 
Omaha; Mr. Moor continuing in Charge of St. 
Paul’s, Omaha, and Mr. Taylor of St. Peter's, 
Neligh, where they have already “purchased to 
themselves a good degree.”’ 


PRIESTS. 


WrSTHRN New YorK.—On Ascension Day the 
Rev. Messrs. Mark H. Mitnr and Davip C. 
HUNTINGTON, in Christ Church, Hornellsville, by 
the Bishop of the Diocese. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. W. R. Lord on The Priest- 
hood of Christ and of the Church. Mr. Milne was 
presented by the Rey. EB. S. Hoffman and Mr. 
Huntington by Archdeacon Bragdon. ‘The clergy 
present united in the laying on of hands, the 
Veni Creator having been beautifully rendered 
by Bishop, choir and congregation. 


DIED, 


Carnby.—Entered into rest, at Paris, France, 
June 8th, JosppHa A. HE. PHILLIPS, widow of 
EpMoNpD Carrpy, late French Consul to Chicago. 
Chicago papers please copy. 


TayLor.—Dntered into rest on Tuesday, June 
19th, 1900, at Saugatuck, Michigan, the Rev. J. 
Ricb Taytor, in the 82nd year of his age. In- 
terment at Gambier, Ohio. 


MEMORIAL. 


WILLIAM OSGOOD PBPARSON. 


WHEREAS, it has pleased God in His infinite 
wisdom to take unto Himself the soul of our dear 
brother, W1LLIAM OSsGooD PnarRsoN, priest, and 
rector of Emmanuel Church, Boston (West Rox- 
bury), Massachusetts, 


Resolved, That while we deeply mourn his 
loss in the fulness of his powers, yet we cannot 
but give God thanks for his steadfastness in the 
Catholic Faith, and for his most devoted work in 
the parish which he founded, and where he min- 
istered for many years, We extend to his 
afflicted wife and children, and to all those near 
and dear to him, our heartfelt sympathy. May 
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God ever lift up His countenance upon them, and 
give them peace. May the place of waiting be 
to him sweet refreshment, perfect cleansing, per- 
petual light, eternal rest. 

Henry AIKEN METCALF, 

WILLIAM F. CHENEY, 

CHARLES J. KETCHUM, 
Committee appointed by the Bishop at a meeting 
of the clergy held after the funeral service, June 
13, 1900. 


APPEALS, 


MosiLeE, ALA., June 14, 1900. 
THr undersigned desire to return thanks to 
those who have aided in the support of the Dun- 
can Industrial and Parochial School—the parish 

school of the Church of the Good Shepherd. 
Some have aided for the four years during 
which we have been in charge of the work; oth- 
ers for a shorter time, but to all alike we are 
very thankful. On the 25th of May last past, 
the school, after about 14 years of usefulness, 
came to an end, because it was impossible for us 
to find the means for the further continuance of 
it. On that day 16 girls were sent from the 
Industrial Department, having finished their four 
years’ course of study. There is a small debt 
remaining on our hands and we shall be very 
thankful to any of our friends who may be moved 

to aid us further in wiping it out. 

JAMES J. N. THOMPSON, Priest. 

(Signed) D. C. Pmasopy, 
President of the Standing Committee of the 

Diocese of Alabama. 


Tua DOMESTIC AND FORBIGN MISSIONARY 
Socipty, the Church Missions House, 281 
Fourth Ave., New York. Officers: RigHT Ray. 
THomas M. Cuark, D.D., president; Rr. Ray. 
WILLIAM CROSWHLL Doane, D.D., vice-president ; 
Rey. ArtHur 8. Luoyp, D.D., general secretary ; 
Rey. JoSHUA KIMBER, associate secretary; Mr. 
JOHN W. WoobD, corresponding secretary; Rry. 
Ropert B. Kimsnr, local secretary; Mr. GEORGE 
C. THOMAS, treasurer; Mr. BE. WALTER RORERTS, 
assistant treasurer. 

This society comprehends all persons who are 
members of this Church. It is the *Church’s 
established agency for the conduct of general 
missionary work. At home this work is in 
seventeen missionary districts, in Porto Rico, 
and in forty-three dioceses; and includes that 
among the negroes in the South, and the In- 
dians. Abroad, the work incudes the missions 
in Africa, China, and Japan; the support of the 
Church in Haiti; and of the presbyter named by 
the Presiding Bishop to counsel and guide the 
workers in Mexico. The society also aids the 
work among the English-speaking people in Mex- 
ico, and transmits contributions designated for 
the other work in that country. ; 

The Society pays the salaries and traveling 
expenses of twenty-two missionary Bishops, and 
the Bishop of Haiti; 1,630 other missionaries 
depend in whole or in part for their support 
upon the offerings of Church people, made 
through this Society. There are many schools, 
orphanages, and hospitals at home and abroad 
which but for the support that comes through 
the Society, would of necessity be abandoned. 

The amount required to meet all appropria- 
tions for this work to the end of the fiscal year, 
September 1, 1900, is $630,000. For this sum 
the Board of Managers must depend upon the 
voluntary offerings of the members of the 
Church. Additional workers, both men and 
women, are constantly needed to meet the in- 
creasing demands of the work (both at home 
and abroad). 

The Spirit of Missions is the official monthly 
magazine—$1 a year. All information possible 
concerning the Society’s work will be furnished 
on application. 

Remittances should be made to Mr. GrorcEn 
C, THOMAS, treasurer. : 

All other official communications should be 
addressed to the Board of Managers, Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Legal title (for use in making wills): TH» 
DoMESTIC AND FOoRnIGN MISSIONARY SOCIPTY 
OF THH PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


WANTED. 


Wanrep.—A successful primary teacher to 
take independent work auxiliary to All Saints’ 
School, Sioux Falls, 8S. D. Home and living 
expense guaranteed. A regular teacher of Eng- 
lish is also desired. Address Miss HBLEN S. 
PEABODY, Star Prairie, St. Croix Co., Wisconsin. 
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WANTED.—Locum Tenency for the last four 


Sundays in July. Address, Rev. J. NEVILLE 
THOMPSON, Leesburg, Fla. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


COMMUNION Warers 20 cts. per hundred; 
Priests’ 1 ct. each; Marked Sheets, 2 cts. Miss 
A. G. Buoommr, 229 Railroad Ave., Mt. Vernon, 
aN Ys 


A PRInST, disengaged during the months of 
July and August, can furnish pulpit supply. 
Address, CLpRIcus, Morgan Park, Ill. 

THpr CHURCH ARMY Bugle Call will keep you 
informed on the Church Army and Rescue Mis- 
sion work of the Church. 50 cents a year. Box 
1599, New Haven, Conn. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY (Through Messrs. 
Des Forges & Co.). 

Ancient Ideals. A Study of Intellectual and 

Spiritual Growth from Early Times to the 


\ 


The Diving Church. 


Establishment of Christianity. By Henry 
Osborn Taylor. 2 vols.. Price $5.00. 

The Christian Conception of Holiness. By B. 
H. Askwith, M.A., Chaplain of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Charterhouse. By A. H. Todd, M.A., late 
Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, an Assist- 
ant Master at Charterhouse. With fifty- 
eight illustrations chiefly from photographs 
by L. Marshall, M.A., an Assistant Master at 
Charterhouse. Price $1.50. 

The Reign of Law. A tale of the Kentucky 
Hemp Fields. By James Lane Allen, author 
of The Choir Invisible, etc. With illustra- 
tions by Henry Fenn and J. C. Earl. 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY. 
Tuen, Slave and Empress. By Kathleen Gray 
Nelson. Illustrations by William M. Cary. 
$1.25. 


E. & J. Be YOUNG & CO, 
The Epistles of St. Ignatius, Bishop of Anti- 
och. By the Rev. J. H. Srawley, M.A., late 
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Scholar of Gonville and Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, ete. In Two Volumes. Early Church 
Classics. Published under the direction of 
the Tract Committee of the S. P. C. K. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY. 
The Cobra’s Den. And Other Stories of Mis- 
sionary Work among the Telugus of India. 
By Rev. Jacob Chamberlain, M.D:, D.D., 
Forty years a Missionary of the Reformed 
Church in America, at Madanapalle, India. 
Author of In the Tiger Jungle. Price, $1.00. 


PAMPHLETS. 
Egyptian Antiquities for Our Museums. By 
, William Copley Winslow, Ph.D., LL.D., D.D., 
Vice President and Honorary Secretary 
Egypt Exploration Fund. 


Bishop’s Address. The Sixty-eighth Annual 


Convention of the Diocese of Tennessee. By: 
the Rt. Rev. T. F. Gailor, S.T.D. Clarks- 
ville, Tennessee, May 8, 1900. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral Choir School. Annual 


Catalogue. Fond du Lac, Wis. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Wo. F. Nicuous, D.D., Bishop. 


Bequest for Grass Valley—Window at Sonora. 


A .Leaacy of $1,000 has been received by 
Emmanuel Church, Grass Valley, from the 
estate of the late John Polglase of England. 
This most generous gift has been placed in the 
new rectory fund, and steps are now being 
taken to raise the full amount needed for the 
completion of the new building. 


THE Feast of the Ascension saw the beau- 
tiful “Rodgers Memorial Window” in its place 
in the chancel of St. James’ Church, Sonora. 
The subject is “Christus Consolator,” which 
comprises the central figure, and is surrounded 
by appropriate symbols and designs. It is 
the work of R. Geissler of New York, and the 
gift of the many loving friends of the late 
Henrietta C. Rodgers, who was long a most 
faithful worker in the church. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK. 
F. D. Huntineton, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D., Bishop. 
Commencement at Keble School, 

THE commencement exercises of the Keble 
School, Syracuse, took place on Friday, June 
15th. The large schoolrooms were filled with 
friends and alumne of the school, and rela- 
tives of the graduates. The rooms were pret- 
tily decorated with evergreens, daisies, and 
palms, and the class colors, blue and white. 
Conspicuous above the rostrum, in evergreen 
letters on a white ground, were the motto of 
the school, “Qualis vita, finis ita,’ and the 
dates 1871 - 1900. 

The morning exercises consisted of the 
reading of the essays by the graduates, and 
vocal and instrumental music. The essays 
were of very high order, well read, and much 
enjoyed by all present. According to the 
usual custom, a large audience again assem- 
bled in the evening to listen to the address to 
the graduates, and to witness the conferring 
of diplomas by Bishop Huntington. The ad- 
dress was delivered by the Rev. William W. 
Bellinger, of Grace Church, Utica, who took 
for his subject, “The Fair Beauty of Woman.” 
The speaker dwelt particularly upon Truth- 
fulness, Dependence upon God, and Purity, as 
the qualities most necessary for the develop- 
ment of true and womanly character. The 
speaker’s style was earnest and forcible, and 
deeply impressed all who listened to him, 
especially’ the young. Bishop Huntington, 
after a few words of timely admonition and 
God-speed, then conferred the diplomas upon 
a class of nine graduates, four having taken 
the regular course, two a special course, and 


three having graduated from the kindergarten 
normal training class. Miss Jackson then 
held an informal reception, and, after a social 
hour, the twenty-ninth year of the school was 
brought to a pleasant close. 


CHICAGO. 

Wo. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
Cuas. P. ANDERSON, Bp. Coadj. 
Anniversary at Edgewater. 

On Sunpay, June 24th, the Church of the 
Atonement, Edgewater (Rev. J. M. D. David- 
son, rector), celebrated the tenth anniversary 
of the opening of the new church. Special 
musical services were held. <A historical ad- 
dress was made by the rector, and letters of 
congratulation read from the Bishop, and 
from the Rev. F. W. Keator, who founded the 
mission. In the evenine the Rev. H. G. 
Moore, of Winnetka, preached an instructive 
sermon on “Worship.” 


CONNECTICUT. 
Cc. B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop. 
New Church Wanted. 

Tue rector of St. Paul’s, Hartford, the 
Rev. Henry Macbeth, stated on a recent Sun- 
day night, that as the parish debt had now 
been entirely cleared away, it was time to 
begin agitation for a new church. It is 
hoped that a modest stone structure may be 
erected at a cost of about $15,000. 


EASTON. 
Wma. Forses Apams, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
Memorial to Bishop Lay. 

Tue Rey. F. B. Adkins has presented 
Trinity Cathedral, Easton, with a very hand- 
some brass cross, with satin finish. The cross 
is of massive proportions, the work of Messrs. 
J. & R. Lamb, of New York, and bears this 
inscription, “To the glory of God and in loving 
memory of Henry Champlin Lay, first Bishop 
of Easton, 1823 - 1859 - 1895,” the dates res- 
pectively of his birth, consecration, and death. 
Carved upon the cross are the mitre, the tri- 
angle, the trefoil, and the symbols of the four 
Evangelists. 


FOND DU LAC, 
Cuas. C. GrRarron, D.D., Bishop. 
Corpus Christi at Oconto. 

Corpus Curisti Day was duly observed at 
St. Mark’s Church, Oconto (Rev. P. Gavan 
Duffy, rector). There were two celebrations 
on the Feast, a number of communions being 
made by members of the C. B. 8. and Society 
of Corpus Christi, the latter a large parochial 
guild of communicants. At the first vespers 


on the eve, the sermon was preached by the 
Rey. J. A. Baynton, ; 

The contract for the erection of the new 
church has been let, and work will be begun 
immediately. The Church is to be built of 
stone and will be ready for use on the Feast 
of All Saints’. 


IOWA. 
T. N. Morrison, D.D., Bishop. 


Improvements at Cresco. 


Amone@ the improvements made at Grace 
Church, Cresco, during the past two years in 
which the Rey. A. V. Gorrell has been in 
charge, are the painting of the chureh, a new 
carpet and matting, altar elevated and re- 
table added, prayer desk and organ bench 
added, and furnace practically rebuilt, and all 


paid for. 


MAINE, 


Rogwt. CopMAN, JR., Bishop. 


Improvements at Calais. 

THE interior of St. Anne’s Church, Calais 
(Rev. S. B. Moore, rector), is being com- 
pletely remodeled, the wood work being in 
Southern pine. Several new windows will be 
added, including a window presented by Mr. 
and Mrs. Cochrane in memory of their par- 
ents. Services are held in the vestry room 
during the progress of the work on the church 
building. 


MARQUETTE. 
G. Morr WILLIAMS, D.D., Bishop. 


Rectory at Iron Mountain, 


Property has been purchased, adjoining 
the church of Holy Trinity, Iron Mountain, 
which will be renovated and used as a rectory 
for the parish. . The purchase price was 
about $1,600. 


MARYLAND. 
Won. Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Dr. Leakin’s Anniversary—St. John’s College. 


On Sunpay, June 10th, at the Church of 
the Messiah, Baltimore, the Rey. Dr. George 
Armistead Leakin, of Lake Roland, Baltimore 
county, celebrated the 57th anniversary of his 
ordination as deacon. About 1840 he gave 
his name for Confirmation to the Rev. John 
Johns, and was confirmed by Bishop Doane 
with a class of 95. Shortly after this he 
became a candidate for orders and studied for 
three years at the Theological Seminary of 
Virginia and was ordained deacon at the 
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Church of the Messiah by Bishop Whitting- 
ham on Trinity Sunday, 1843. Dr. Leakin is 
a son of the late Sheppard C. Leakin, at one 
time mayor of Baltimore. 


THE Bishop of Western New York deliy- 
ered the baccalaureate sermon to the graduat- 
ing class of St. John’s College on Sunday, 
June 17th, in St. Anne’s Church, Annapolis. 
He also participated in the dedication exer- 
cises of Henry Williams Woodward Hall, of 
St. John’s College, on the Monday following. 

The reply to the acceptance of the Hall, 
on the part of the Woodward family, was 
made by the Bishop of Springfield. ; 

At the conferring of degrees on Wednesday 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity was 
conferred on the Rey. Osborne Ingle, rector of 
All Saints’ Church, Frederick, Md. 


Durine the visitation of Bishop Paret 
through western Maryland he administered 
quite a number of Confirmations. While at 
Cumberland, June 18, he held consecration 
services, over an addition to Rose Hill Ceme- 
tery, which was recently acquired. 


Tur Convocation of the Archdeaconry of 
Cumberland met on Tuesday, June 19, at St. 
Thomas’ Church, Hancock. Bishop Paret was 
present. Four services were held and quite 
a number of important subjects discussed. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Wm. Lawrencn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Commencement at Cambridge—Death of Rev. 
Wm. O. Pearson—Miscellaneous. 


THE annual commencement of the Episco- 
pal Theological School, Cambridge, was held 
June 20. Morning Prayer was said at 8:30, 
and at 11. The usual services of graduation 
followed, with the delivery of diplomas to the 
senior class by the Bishop of the Diocese. The 
sermon was preached by the Rey. Charles 
Stanley Lester of the class of 1872, rector of 
St. Paul’s Church, Milwaukee. Eleven men 
were graduated with the degree of B.A., and 
four others finished a partial course of study. 
The annual meeting of the alumni was held 
in the afternoon under the shade of the 
“alumni tree.” The service followed in the 
chapel, where the Rev. Julius W. Atwood of 
the class of 1882, made an address. The 
annual dinner in the rectory was largely at- 
tended by the trustees, visitors, faculty, and 
alumni of the school. 


THE Rey. William O. Pearson died sudden- 
ly June 10. He was the founder of Emmanuel 
Church, West Roxbury, and its faithful and 
hard-working rector up to his death. He was 
born in Concord, N. H., June 9, 1851, where 
he attended school. He served the Church in 
Minnesota and in Nebraska, and since 1890 
he has been connected with the Diocese’ of 
Massachusetts. The funeral took place June 
13, the Bishop of the Diocese officiating, as- 
sisted by the Rev. Henry A. Metcalf. The 
interment was in the family lot at James- 
town, R..I. ; 


THE forty years’ service of Mr. George 8. 
‘Bullers as a warden of Grace Church, Newton. 
was celebrated at the parish house June 20 
‘by a reception. Mr. Bullers was the recipient 
of a large, handsome picture. 

TuE Rey. Father Field is making an effort 
to purchase a farm, twenty miles from Bos- 
ton, where he hopes to establish a summer 
thome for colored folk. It will be also a con- 
walescent home for mothers. 


Triniry Cuurcn has a nursery at 13 Bur- 
roughs Place, where a large and helpful work 
is being done for the little ones. During the 
alterations in the building, accommodations 
for the little ones has been found in the rooms 
of Trinity Church and. in the edifice itself, 
where.a few of the cots are placed. 


BrsHor Porrer preached the baccalaureate 
sermon before the Harvard graduating class, 
June 17. The Rey. Charles H. Brent of St. 
Stephen’s preached the same day. before the 


The Living Church. 


graduating class of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music. 

Tue Rev. Dr. Lindsay delivered a spirited 
address at the annual meeting of the Bunker 
Hill Association at the Hotel Vendome. He 
was elected to a membership in that body. 


THE Rey. Augustine H. Amory has been 
appointed Archdeacon of Lowell. 


_ MICHIGAN. 
T. F. DAvins, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Baccalaureate Sermon at Ypsilanti. 

Tue Rev. Wm. Gardam preached the bac- 
calaureate sermon to the High School, at St. 
Luke’s Church, Ypsilanti, on the evening of 
Sunday, June 17th. Mr. Gardam spoke on 
the subject of “Ideals, Climaxes.” 


MICHIGAN CITY. 


JOHN Hazen WHITE, D.D., Bishop. 
New Organ at Goshen. 

Sr. JAMES’ Courcu, Goshen, which recent- 
ly put in a new pipe organ, is finding its 
occasional organ recitals on Sunday evenings 
both popular and very enjoyable. 


MILWAUKEE, 
I. L. NrcHouson, D.D., Bishop. 


New Trustee at Racine—Retreat at Kemper 

Hall. 

AT THE recent meeting of the trustees of 
Racine College, the Bishop of Indiana was 
elected on the board. 

AT THE annual three days’ ritual for Asso- 
ciates of the Sisters of St. Mary and other 
ladies, which has just closed at Kemper Hall, 
Kenosha, about eighty-five Churchwomen were 
present. The daily services included a cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion, and the 
offices for the seven canonical hours, with one 
instruction and three meditations on the gen- 
eral subject of the Knowledge of God in Jesus 
Christ. The conductor was the Rey. Father 
Osborne, 8S. 8. J. E. 


NEBRASKA. 


GEO. WorTHINGTON, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
ARTHUR L. WILLIAMS, Bp. Coadj. 


Church Consecrated at Munroe. 


On Monpay, the 18th of June—a glorious 
day—the Rey. C. A. Weed, the indefatigable 
rector of Grace Church, Columbus, saw the 
consummation of another of his labors 
of love in the consecration of the beautiful 
little chureh at Munroe. For two years or 
more Mr. Weed has driven, on alternate Sun- 
day afternoons—wet or fine—to and from 
Munroe. Now comes the reward to priest and 
people in the erection of a very neat and sub- 
stantial little chureh, which cost, all told, 
about $1,400, and was put up under the 
efficient oversight of Mr. Geo. W. Hulse, of 
the Building Committee. The service com- 
menéed at nine o’clock. Henry S. Smith read 
the instrument of donation; the Rev. C. A. 
Weed read the sentence of consecration, and 
said Morning Prayer. The Rey. Canon D. C. 
Pattee preached the sermon, which was a fore- 
ible presentation of the House of God as a 
House of Prayer. The Bishop was celebrant. 
The Bishop Coadjutor read the Gospel, and 
Canon Marsh read the Epistle and served. 
Application was also duly made at this ser- 
vice for admission as an organized mission, 
which being officially received by the Bishop, 
was gracefully transferred by him to the 
Bishop Coadjutor, who accepted the applica- 
tion, and, after a few remarks, was pleased to 
appoint Mr. J. R. Smith, Warden, Mr. E. C. 
Hicks, Clerk, Mr. Henry S. Smith, Treasurer. 
Bishop Worthington spoke very feelingly of 
his connection with them in the past, and Mr. 
Weed gave them every encouragement for the 
future. <A part of the Columbus choir came 
up and assisted in the rendering of the mus- 
ical portion of the service, under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Evans, who herself sang a beauti- 
ful offertory anthem. The visitors, number- 
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ing some 20 in all, were most hospitably 
entertained at luncheon before returning to 
Coulmbus at 12:35. 

NEW JERSEY. 


JOHN SCARBOROUGH, D.D., Bishop. 


Death of Rev. Wm. H. Avery. 


Tue accident which befell the Rev. Wil-_ 
liam H. Avery, a retired priest of the Diocese 
of New Jersey, on May Ist, and noted in THE 
Living CuurcH of May 12th, terminated 
fatally on the 21st inst. At the time of the 
accident, Mr. Avery was taken to the Jeffer- 
son College Hospital, and subsequently to his . 
home in Germantown. His condition became: 
worse, and his removal to the Germantown 
Hospital was deemed advisable, which was 
effected during the last week of May. The - 
fracture*of one hip could not be reduced, aud — 
after over seven weeks of suffering he entered 
into rest. Mr. Avery was born in 1846, in 
New York State, and was educated at Hamil- 
ton. College, Clinton, county, N.Y. _Subse- _ 
quently, he attended the Philadelphia Divinity 
School, and, in 1877 was ordered deacon by 
Bishop Stevens, and a year later was advanced — 
to’ the priesthood. His first charge was at 
St. Stephen’s Church, Manayunk,. Philadel- - 
phia, whence he went to the Chureh of the 


Ascension, Atlantic. City, N. J.,.where.he «| 


remained until six years ago, when he was 
obliged to retire from active continuous duty 
on account of ill health. His wife and a son 
survive him. For the last two years, Mr. _ 
Avery, with his family, resided in German-~ 
town, Philadelphia. 


NEW YORK. 
Henry C. Porrmr, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 


Commencement at St. Stephen’s College. 


Tur Commencement exercises of St. Steph- 
en’s College, Annandale, began Sunday, June 
10, with the preaching of the baccalaureate 
sermon by the Rev. L. T. Cole, B.D., Ph.D., 
warden of the college. His text was Hebrews 
y. 4: “And no man taketh this honor unto 
himself, but he that is called of God, as was 
Aaron.’ His sermon, which was an especi- 
ally appropriate one, was appreciated both by 
the students and the large congregation pres- 
ent. 

The Junior Ball was held Tuesday evening, 
and Wednesday evening, the annual service of 
the Missionary Society. The Missionary Soci- 
ety had for their preacher this year the Rey. 
Wm. Prall, Ph.D., D.D., rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Albany. He delivered an able and 
eloquent address, taking as his text St. John 
xx, 21; “Then said Jesus unto them again, 
Peace be unto you; as My Father hath sent 
Me, even so send I you.” 

Then followed the Warden’s reception to 
the alumni and seniors, after which came the 
various fraternity reunions. The corporate 
celebration of the Holy Communion for the 
alumni was held Thursday morning at 7:30, _ 
the Rey. Samuel Upjohn, D.D., ’63, being the — 
celebrant. The annual meeting of the Alumni 
Association took place at 9:30 in Bard Hall, 
Dr. Upjohn presiding. Besides transacting — 
other business they elected as President for 
the ensuing year, the Rev. F. B. Reazor, M.A., 
79, of West Orange, N. J. 


INAUGURATION OF THE WARDEN. 


At 11:45 the academic procession moved to 
the platform erected on the campus for the 
Inauguration and Commencement exercises. 
The Rt. Rev. the Bishop of New York intro- 
duced the Rev. Joseph Carey, D.D., LL.D., 
who delivered the address of welcome to the 
new Warden, the Rev. L. T. Cole, B.D., Ph.D. 
Dr. Carey, speaking for the Board of Trustees, 
expressed the confidence of the Trustees that 
the Warden would be equal to his great res- 
ponsibilities. He spoke of the College as be- 
ing the product of many labors and many 
tears and expressed his firm belief that Dr. 
Cole would add new lustre to its name. 

He concluded by referring feelingly to the 
revered memory of our late Warden, Dr. Fair- 
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bairn, praying that his mantle might rest on 
Dr. Cole. 

Following Dr. Carey, Dr. Cole delivered 
his Inaugural Address. He said that there 
was no need for a treatise on some abstract 
subject, but rather for a clear declaration of 
the policy he intended to adopt in carrying 
out his work. He alluded to the striking 
personality of the late Warden, who for 
thirty-five years successfully guided the Col- 
lege, declaring that he had not come as an 
iconoclast to destroy the work of Dr. Fair- 
bairn, but with the utmost reverence for old 
associations—‘not to destroy, but to fulfil.” 
“Tt is with this purpose in mind,” he said, 
“that the changes of the past years have been 
made. The abolition of the ‘Special Course,’ 
as a course, the gradual withdrawal of the 
Preparatory Department, the extension and 
deepening in both scope and method of the 
courses in the Department of Philosophy, the 
introduction of the new Department of Ora- 
tory, the doubling of the number of lectures in 
Chemistry, the requirement of an adequate 
amount of practical, experimental work in 
that science, made possible by the kind gift 
of a neighbor of the college,—all of these have 
been decided upon as things necessary or 
expedient for the life of the College.’ He 
dwelt upon the necessity of spiritual as well 
as intellectual training in a Church college. 

Bishop Potter then delivered an address 
complimenting Dr. Cole on the clearness and 
wisdom of his declaration of principles. He 
said that he had not known Dr. Cole prior to 
his election, but that he knew him now, and 
knew that he was the right man in the right 
place. He had but one fault to find with our 
Warden—that of being too modest. “The 
future of St. Stephen’s,” he said, “is not open 
to misapprehension. The College will con- 
tinue.” Speaking of large institutions, he 
said: “To send a young man to one of the 
large institutions of to-day is to turn him 
adrift. The large Colleges have gone too far. 
Meanwhile we have planted a Christian col- 
lege where the young man is under the direct 
personal influence of the President and 
Faculty.” 

At the close of his address, the Bishop 
formally inaugurated the warden, after which 
followed the ’ 


COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES, 


Six young men received the degree of B.A. 
Mr. James Robert Lacey was valedictorian. 
Special course certificates were granted to 
four others. The Thesis degrees were then 
conferred. Rey. Robt. S. W. Wood, B.A., ’89, 
Rey. Edmund Norman Curry, B.A., ’94, Rev. 
Homer Abial Flint, B.A., ’97, and Mr. George 
Andrew Green, B.A., ’97, all received the 
degree of M.A. The awarding of prizes fol- 
lowed. 

ALUMNI BANQUET. 


As soon as the Commencement exercises 
were completed, the trustees, faculty, alumni, 
and undergraduates enjoyed theannual Alumni 
Banquet. There were more alumni present this 
year than ever before. The Warden acted as 
toastmaster and filled his office most happily, 
being ever ready with a story or remark 
suited to the occasion. He called upon the 
Bishop, who responded with a clever speech, 
wittily jesting about the Warden’s youthful- 
ness. f 

The Rev. Messrs. Wm. Prall, Ph.D., D.D., 
Geo. D. Silliman, D.D., ’67, A. E. George, ’75, 
Joseph Carey, D.D., LL.D., 61, A. R. B. Hege- 
man, M.A., 791, Chas. M. Niles, D.D., ’86, 
Dr. Harris, Secretary of the Diocese of New 
York, and Messrs. John Aspinwall and Doug- 
las Merritt, of the Board of Trustees, made 
excellent responses to toasts and were greeted 
with hearty applause. The banquet closed 
with three cheers for the Warden and for the 
Bishop. 

This Commencement has been a most 
happy and important one for St. Stephen’s. 
It seems to mark a turning point in her 
career. The College is no longer in debt. 


The Living Church. 


The Bishop declares that no alarm need be 
felt for the future and assures us of his 
cordial interest in our Alma Mater. Our 
entrance requirements and curriculum have 
been changed so that no college in the land 
can boast of maintaining a higher standard 
than ours. Under these conditions we can 
see nothing in the future but prosperity and 
advancement. 
NORTH CAROLINA, 
Jos. B. CHESHIRE, D.D., Bishop. 


Progress in Colored Work, 


Tue Archdeacon in charge of the colored 
work in the Diocese has issued a report in 
which he gives the details of the work among 
his people in the Diocese. It appears that 
during the year past, offerings in the colored 
missions amounted to something over $2,000. 
The work contemplated requires about $7,000 
for building purposes, in addition to the sup- 
port of the few missionaries working among 
the colored people in North Carolina. Ser- 
vices are maintained more or less reguiarly in 
16 such missions, at 11 of which there are 
chapels already erected. 


Ol, 
Wo. A. Lronarp, D.D., Bishop. 


Baccalaureate Sermon at Steubenville, 


THE baccalaureate sermon to the High 
School was preached at St. Paul’s, Steuben- 
ville, by the rector, Rev. G. W. Hinkle, on 
Sunday, June 17th. The church was crowded 
with the pupils and friends of the school. 
The graduates of the High School followed 
the choristers in their movement to the choir, 
singing the processional, “Ancient of Days.” 
The service was full choral evensong, the 
choir being accompanied by an orchestra as 
well as by the organ. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
oO. W. Wurraker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
St. Mark’s Chapel—Military College—Bi-Cen- 
tennial of Old Swedes’ Church—Consecration 
of St, Paul’s, Overbrook—Holy Comforter. 


A BANQUET was tendered to Lewis A. 
Wadlow, choirmaster and organist of St. Tim- 
othy’s Church, Roxborough, on Thursday 
evening, 14th inst., by the senior members of 
th choir, as a testimonial of esteem and good- 
will. The hall was artistically decorated 
with an abundance of palms and roses. Ap- 
propriate toasts and music lent their charms 
to the occasion. 


Tue Rey. Richard H. Morris, one of the 
assistants at old St. Peter’s Church, Phila- 
delphia, was united in Holy Matrimony to 
Miss Mary Sellers, of Bridgetown, N. J., on 
Saturday, 16th inst., in that church, the 
rector, Rey. Richard H. Nelson, officiating. 


Tue memorial Lady chapel which is to be 
erected as an annex to St. Mark’s Church, 
Philadelphia, as noted in THr Livinc CHURCH 
of the 16th inst., will be in entire keeping 
with that noble structure. It will be en- 
tered from the chancel by the clergy, and from 
the south aisle by the people; and will extend 
out almost to Locust St. , The interior will 
be beautifully decorated, and the windows are 
to be of the finest stained glass. The altar, 
which is now being made in Italy, well be of 
alabaster. The chapel will seat about 60 
persons. 


Tur baccalaureate sermon to the gradu- 
ates of the Pennsylvania Military College, 
Chester, was preached by the Rey. Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Grosvenor, rector of the Church of 
the Incarnation, New York City. His text 
was “Lead me to the Rock that is higher than 
I.” He dwelt upon the necessity of character 
in the ideal life, the pursuit of riches, honor, 
and power in the world being subservient 
thereto. The service was to have been held 
at St. Paul’s Church, but the storm inter- 
fered, and the assembly room at the institu- 
tion was utilized. 
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SPECIAL services were held at St. Alban’s 
Church, Roxborough, on Sunday, 17th inst., 
in commemoration of St. Alban’s Day, and it 
was also the anniversary of the ordination of 
the rector, the Rey. Charles S, Lyons. In the 
evening, Roxborough Lodge, 66, I. O. O. F., 
attended the service in a body. The sermon 
was preached by the Rey, Dr. Charles 8. Olm- 
stead, of Bala. 


BI-CENTENNIALS are of rare occurrence in 
this country. Two have been observed in 
this Diocese since 1894—old Christ Church, 


and Trinity Church, Oxford, both near 
Philadelphia. But in these parishes, only 
the bi-centennials of their organization 


were celebrated. In the case of Gloria Dei 
(Old Swede’s) Church, it was the 200th anni- 
versary of the dedication of the church edifice 
that was most fittingly observed; for the pres- 
ent building was erected on the site of the 
original place of worship, which dated from 
1677. Through all these 200 years the ser- 
vices have gone on uninterruptedly,. 

Notwithstanding the furious north-east 

storm which raged all day, the quaint little 
chureh was crowded. Morning Prayer was 
said by the Rey. S. Lord Gilberson, rector of 
St. James’ (Swedes) Church of Kingsessing, 
and the Rey. A. A. Marple, rector of Christ 
(Swedes) Church, Upper Marion. The sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Jesse T. Burk, of St. 
Peter’s Church, Clarkboro, N. J., in which he 
described the advent of the Swedish emigrants 
to the Delaware river, who brought their 
religion with them. He marvelled at the re- 
union on the banks of the Delaware of the 
Mother Church of England and the Swedish 
Church after a separation of 900 years. With 
glints of history from Olaf to Gustavus Adol- 
phus, to Oxenstiern, to the Swedes and Quak- 
ers on the Delaware, he saw in the settle- 
ments here and the stretching forth of Swed- 
ish immigration to our great Northwest the 
providences of thousands of years. A special 
choir under the direction of Richard H. 
Thomas, organist and choirmaster, rendered 
some exceptionally fine music, which included 
Gounod’s 7’e Dewm in C, Tours’ Jubilate in F, 
and an anthem, “I was glad when they said 
unto me,” composed for the occasion by Hugh 
A. Clarke, Mus. Doc., Professor of Musie, 
University of Pennsylvania. At this service 
there was present a lady, a descendant of 
Andrus Bengustun, who was a reader of the 
service when the Swedish language was the 
vernacular, and in the old log church, which 
preceded the present edifice. 
w. The service in the afternoon was said by 
the Rev. Dr. C. Ellis Stevens, of Old Christ 
Church, and the Rey. R. H. Nelson, of St. 
Peter’s, which latter was formerly a “chapel 
of ease” to the former, and both originally 
recognized as “Church of England.’ The 
sermon was preached by Bishop Coleman, of 
Delaware, in whose Diocese Holy Trinity 
Church, Wilmington, was also planted by the 
Swedes 201 years ago, At this service, the 
organist was S. K. Kollock, and the music 
was Hopkins’ Magnificat and Nune Dimittis 
in C, Gounod’s “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God 
Almighty,” and Mosenthal’s “I will magnify 
Thee, O God.” 

In the evening, the regular Evening Prayer 
was said by the Rev. Leverett Bradley, associ- 
ate rector of St. Luke’s - Epiphany and Dean 
of the South-East Convocation, with the Rey. 
William K. McGown, of Grace-Emmanuel 
Church, New York City, who was assistant 
at Gloria Dei, 1885-1888. The sermon was 
preached by Bishop Whitaker and was mainly 
historical. He took as his text II. Samuel 
vii. 29, being the same which Andrew Rudman 
had selected when he preached the dedication 
sermon on the First Sunday after Trinity, 
1700. The musical portion of the service 
consisted of Stainer’s Magnificat in A, Field’s 
Nune Dimittis in D; and “Praise God in His 
Holiness” by Tours. The offerings of the 
three services were for the improvement fund. 
Since the church was organized it has had 
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15 rectors—from the Rev. Jacob Fabritius, 
1677-1692, to the present, the Rev. S. B. 


Simes, who took charge in 1868. Through the 


agency of the latter, the grounds, parish and 
school buildings as well as the rectory, have 
been kept in perfect order, the church has 
been renovated and restored, the endowment 
fund has been virtually completed, and he has 
secured for the parish the contingent bequest 
of one-third of the residuary estate of the late 
Charles J. Stillé, LL.D., ex-provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and of Swedish 
ancestry. 

At the conclusion of the last service, a re- 
ception was tendered Bishop Whitaker in the 
parish house. 

A MOVEMENT is on foot to establish in 
Philadelphia a chapter of the “Church Associ- 
ation -for the Advancement of the Interests of 
Labor” (C. A. I. I.). 


On WeEpbNESDAY, 20th inst., St. —Paul’s 
Church, Overbrook, Philadelphia (Rev. Cyrus 
T. Brady, rector), which had been erected by 
members of his family as a memorial to Wil- 
liam Simpson, Jr., was consecrated by Bishop 
Whitaker in the presence of a very large con- 
gregation. There were about 20 of the clergy 
in attendance, from town and country, who 
vested at the near-by residence of Dr. J. N. 
Adams, and all, wearing white stoles, marched 
to the church, where they were received by the 
vestry. The usual consecration service—Mr. 
John EH. Payne, accounting warden, presenting 
the instrument of donation—havine ended, 
morning prayer was said. The sermon was 
preached by the Bishop from the text “Will 


God indeed dwell on the earth” (I. Kings 
vill. 27), in which he contrasted the old no- 
tion of God dwelling only in certain sacred 


places, with the new dispensation wherein it 
is held that God dwells in the temples of the 
heart; and that the outward forms of 
churches were only the means to the inner 
evolution of the Christ life. Although the 
Bishop did not name China or the Chinese, 
the thoughts of everyone present were doubt- 
less directed by his words to the calamities 
which have already befallen, and to others 
which still threaten so many Christians in 
that country. “Let us remember those far-off 
missions,” he said, “where the faithful mis- 
sionaries of Christ have been murdered, and 
where others are in doubt if they are yet to 
live. Let us remember them in their peril 
and anxiety, and ask the Lord to be with 
them, that they may find comfort in Him; 
that they may be strong in Him; that He 
may be with them in life and death.” The 
mixed vested choir, under the direction of 
Harry A. Matthews, organist, rendered a 
beautiful musical service. 

AT THE commencement exercises of the 
DeLancey School, Philadelphia, held in the 
assembly room of the school on Wednesday, 
13th inst., the Rev. L. M. Robinson, chaplain, 
made the opening prayers. After a brief 
address by the Head Master, Joseph D. Allen, 
23 young Churchmen received their diplomas. 
The Alumni Cup for proficiency in studies, 
athletics, and popularity in the school (the 
best “all around” boy) was awarded by T. 
Morris Perot, president of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation, to George Fox, Jr. Other prizes for 
Highest Scholarship and General Excellence 
were awarded; and a large number received 
certificates of honorable mention and com- 
mendation. 


THe charter recently asked of Common 
Pleas Court No. 3, Philadelphia, for the “Cor- 
poration of the All Saints’ Sisters of the 
Poor” was filed on the 13th inst. for the 
approval of the judges of that court. This 
corporation is designated as a “religious, 
.charitable, educational, and missionary soci- 
ety of women of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States, engaged in work 
among the poor of Philadelphia and _ else- 
where.” It is to be supported by the gifts 
of charitably disposed persons. The officers 
of the association are as follows: President, 
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the Rev. George H. Moffett; Vice President, 
Greville H. Freyer; Secretary and Treasurer, 
John Douglas Brown, Jr., all of Philadelphia, 
and Directors, Adelaide Carpenter and the 
Rev. Robert H. Paine ,of Baltimore; the Rev. 
Richard H. Nelson and J. Lawrence Wetherill, 
of Philadelphia. 


Tue Rev. Dr. H. L. Duhring, secretary of 
the Sunday School Association, announces 
that the Lenten offering from the Diocese 
have gone beyond $20,000, the largest amount 
yet contributed. The sum received from 
3,200 schools in the United States was $189,- 
900, which is also, an excess over any former 
year. The amount contributed by teachers 
and scholars in 23 years was $1,013,035. 


A CONFERENCE of chapters, Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew, in the southeast section of Phil- 
adelphia, composed of the chapters connected 
with All Saints, Evangelists, Messiah, Trin- 
ity (Southwark), St. Andrew’s, St. John the 
Hvangelist’s, and St. Peter’s parishes, was 
held on Thursday evening, 14th inst., in St. 
Andrew’s parish house, 8th st. The evening 
was occupied by a thorough discussion on 
“The Duties and Requirements of a Brother- 
hood Man.” 


Tue silver jubilee, or’ 25th anniversary of 
the consecration of the Memorial Church of 
the Holy Comforter (Rey. W. H. Graff, vicar) 
was observed on Friday, 15th inst. There 
were celebrations of the Holy Eucharist at 
6:30 and 7:30 am., and evensong at 7:45 
p-m. The musie was rendered by a choir of 
50 voices under the direction of N. S. Knorr, 
choirmaster, Miss Anna E. King, organist. 
The Rev. Dr. Alexander H. Vinton, one of the 
former vicars of the church, who had assisted 
at the Eucharistic services in the early morn- 
ing, and who was expected to make an address 
in the eyening, was unable to be in attend- 
ance, but addresses were made by the 
vicar, the Rev. W. H. Graff, the Rev. D.‘S. 
Hamilton of St. Paul’s Church, Paterson, N. 
J., and by Bishop Coleman, of Delaware. 

This church is an offshoot of old St. 
Peter’s. The first service of the mission was 
held in that chureh, Nov. 29, 1868, when the 
Holy Communion was celebrated by the rec- 
tor, Rev. Dr. Thos. F. Davies (now Bishop of 
Michigan). Services were afterwards held 
in Mission Hall, 2nd and Pine Sts., over the 
entrance to the “New Market.” In 1871, a 
new location was found at 18th and Manton 
Sts., when it was called the Memorial Chapel 
of St. Peter’s Church. Shortly after, it was 
decided to build a temporary chapel at 19th 
and Federal Sts., which was opened Jan. 7, 
1872, by the Rev. Dr. Davies, acting as cele- 
brant, Rev. Robert F. Chase, priest-in-charge, 
assisting. The corner-stone of the present edi- 
fice of the Memorial Church of the Holy Com- 
forter was laid by Bishop Stevens June 15, 
1874, and one year later, consecrated by the 
same prelate. Both the church and the beau- 
tiful parish house on the south, were erected 
at the sole expense of Miss Margaretta S. 
Lewis, a devout communicant member of old 
St. Peter’s, in memory of several members of 
her family, and she provided also a liberal 
endowment which now amounts to $76,006, 
The vicars who succeeded Mr. Chase were the 
Rey. Messrs. J. A. Nock, T. P. Hutchinson, 
G: M. Christian, Algernon Morton (who died 
two years later), Rev. W. P. Lewis, D.D., A. 
H. Vinton, D.D., Stewart Stone (who wis 
viear for 11 years and died Dec. 13, 1895). 
Rey. H. Page Dyer, who had been his assist- 
ant, took charge for a few months, and until 
the present vicar accepted charge. The church 
is under the government of the corporation of 
old St. Peter’s Church (Rey. R. H. Nelsen, 
rector). Holy Comforter Memorial is in a 
flourishing condition, and has a large attend- 
ance, especially of young and active merubers, 
a fact which was commented on by both the 
visiting clergymen as being a sign of 2 vigor- 
ous church. <A reception in the parish build- 
ing followed the service. fa 
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PITTSBURGH. 


CorRTLANDT WHITEHEAD, D.D., Bishop. 


Corner Stone Laid at Braddock—Daughters of 
the King—Woman’s Auxiliary—Northern 
Convocation—Anniversary at Meadville. 


On TuurspAy, June 14th, the corner-stone 
of Trinity Church, Braddock, was laid by the 
Bishop of the Diocese, assisted by a number of 
the clergy. Addresses were made by the 
Bishop, Archdeacon Cole, the Rey. Frank 
Steed, of Crafton, and Mr. C. M. Schwab, of 
the Carnegie Steel Co. The music for the 
occasion was furnished by a choir of mixed 
voices, with piano and cornet accompaniment. 

The new church will be of buff brick 
vitrified, 65 feet in length, and 26 in width, 
at the transepts 49. There will be an open 
timber roof, height 26 feet in the clear, 
trusses and ceiling yellow pine, all interior 
finished in yellow pine. In the stone base- 
ment will be Sunday School room, robing and 
Bible class rooms, kitchen and heating appar- 
atus. The church will seat about 250. The 
entire cost of the building will be defrayed 
by Mr. C. M. Schwab, in behalf of his wife’s 
mother, a communicant of the parish, Mrs. M. 
K. Kinsey; and will be somewhere between 
twenty and thirty thousand dollars, including 
the furnishing of the church. <A pipe organ 
will be donated by Mr. Andrew Carnegie,. 
The church at present is under the care of the 
Rey. George Rogers. ; 


Ox TurspAy, June 19th, the Bishop of 
Pittsburgh preached the baccalaureate ser- 
mon at the closing exercises of the Yeates 
Institute, Lancaster. 


On Tuerspay, June 19th, at the Church of 
the Nativity, Crafton, there was an all day 
meeting of the Pittsburgh Local Assembly of 
the Daughters of the King. There was a 
celebration of the Holy Communion at 10 
o’clock, by the rector, the Rev. Frank Steed, 
with a sermon appropriate to the occasion by 
the Rev. J. R. Wightman, Archdeacon of 
Pittsburgh. Luncheon was served by the 
chapter belonging to the chureh, in the parish 
rooms. In the afternoon there was an im- 
portant business meeting held, to perfect ar- 
rangements for the annual meeting of the 
Order, which will convene in Pittsburgh in 
the month of October. The attendance was 
good, and the occasion a most enjoyable one. 


- On WepNespAy, June 6th, St. Matthew’s 
Church, Eldred (the Rev. H. M. Clarke, 
Ph.D., priest in charge), was consecrated by 
the Bishop of the Diocese. The sermon was 
preached by the Rey. F. 8. Spalding, of St. 
Paul’s Church, Erie. 


Tue last meeting of the Clerical Union for 
the season of 1899-1900 took place on St. 
Barnabas’ Day, at the Hotel Henry, beginning 
with luncheon at one o’cleck. The paper was 
read by the Rev. Amos Bannister, of Beaver 
Falls, who had for his subject “Iwo Cases of 
Dissent.” 


THE monthly meeting of the Pittsburgh 
Branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary oceurred 
at the Church Rooms, on Thursday, June 7th, 
when the business for the year was brought to 
a close. The treasurer reported all pledges 
fulfilled and a balance of over $100 in the 
treasury, whereupon a gift was made for the 
building of the church at Sendai, Japan. 
The meetings will be discontinued until the 
first Thursday in October. 


Tue Northern Convocation of the Diocese | 
held a meeting in the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, Bradford, on Wednesday and Thursday, 
June 6 and 7. On Wednesday there was even- 
song at 8 o’clock, with a sermon by the Rey. 
A. J. Nock, of Titusville, and a class was pre- 
sented for Confirmation. On Thursday there 
was a celebration of the Holy Communion at 
7:30, by Bishop Whitehead, .followed by a 
business meeting at 9:30, and at 9:45 came 
an exegesis of St. John xx. 23, by the Rev. 
J. M. Robertson, of Emporium, with discus- 
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‘sion. At 11:30 there was a review of the 
Hon. Sam. Jones’ book, The New Right, by the 
Rey. A. E. Montgomery, of Erie. In the 


afternoon the Rey. H. E. Gilchrist, of Osceola _ 


Mills, read an essay on “Clerical Changes and 
Support,” which was made the subject of dis- 
‘cussion, and in the evening the Rey. A. R. 
‘Taylor, of Warren, read a paper on “The God 
‘of Omar Khayyam,” which was followed by 
a general discussion. The Convocation was 
considered a particularly successful and en- 
joyable one. The day after the Convocation, 
_ the rector of the parish, the Rev. A. R. Kief- 
er, with his wife, left Bradford for New 
York, and sailed for England on the Etruria, 
on Saturday, June 9th, to be absent during 
the summer. Services will be supplied in 
the meanwhile by the Rev. R. A. Russell, of 
South Omaha. 


Trinity SunpAy and the two succeeding 
days were noteworthy as marking the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the formation of Christ 
‘Church, Meadville, and were fittingly ob- 
served. The first service on Trinity Sunday 
was a celebration of the Holy Communion at 
8 o’clock, when.84 received. Morning Prayer 


followed at 9:30 with the Sunday School,: 


and an address by the Bishop of the Diocese. 
The grand choral festival service took place 
-at 10:45, and consisted of a celebration of 
the Holy Communion by the Bishop of the 
Diocese, and the Ordination to the diaconate 
of Mr. H. B. Pulsifer, with sermon by the 
Rev. W. H. Lewis, of Cambridgeport, Con- 
necticut, a former rector of the parish. The 
music was a striking feature of the service, 
‘the anthems being “How beautiful upon the 
mountain are the feet of him that bringeth 
good tidings,” and “Blessed are they that 
-dwell in Thy house.” 

In the evening there was choral evensong 
with a sermon by the Rey. Rogers Israel, of 
Seranton, also a former rector, and the apos- 
tolie rite of Confirmation was administered to 
6 candidates, presented by the rector, the Rey. 

.-G. S. Richards. 


On Monday, St. Barnabas’ Day, there was 
a celebration of the Holy Communion, and in 
the evening an Historical Paper was read at 
‘8 o’clock, by Leon C. Magaw, Esq., senior 
warden of the parish, followed by a reception 
from 8:30 to Il. 

Tuesday, June 12th, being the real anni- 
versary, there was an early celebration 
-of the Holy Communion, and a grand ser- 
vice later, with sermon by the Rey. G. 
Arnold Carstensen, of Providence, R. L., 
‘who at one time was in charge of the parish. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Tos. M. CuArk, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Won. N. MeVickar, D.D., Bp. Coadj. 


New Church at Swansea, 


A nrw stone church has been erected at 
Swansea for Christ Church parish, with funds 
received by the bequest of the late Frank S. 
“Stevens. The church stands on the site of the 
old wooden structure which was its predeces- 
-sor, with a grove of fine trees surrounding it. 
The material used is Fall River Granite, the 
interior woodwork is of cypress dark stained, 
and the finishings of antique oak. The arch- 
itecture is old English Gothic. There are 
a tower and a belfry containing the old bell, 
and in the rear of the building, a memorial 
parish house, erected in memory of the orig- 
inal officers of old Christ Church. The chan- 
cel is deep. The furnishings of the church 
are memorials in almost every instance. One 
of the most elaborate is a chancel window, 

manufactured in England after designs and 
ideas furnished by Mrs Stevens, and erected 
in memory of him whose liberality built the 
«church. Among other memorials are included 
‘several windows, a pulpit of carved oak, the 
-altar and reredos, the lectern, credence table, 
Bishop’s chair, font, etc. 


The Living Church. 
SOUTHERN OHIO, 


TuHos. A. Jaacar, D.D., Bishop. 
Boyp VINCENT, D.D., Bp. Coadj. 
Dayton Deanery—Diocesan Library. 


THE annual meeting of the Dayton Dean- 
ery opened with evening prayer and sermon 
on the subject of Missions, by the Rey. J. K. 
Lewis, in Christ Church, Xenia, in the even- 
ing of June 6th. At 8:30 the next morning, 
there was a celebration of the Holy Commun- 
ion, followed by a business session at 9:30, 
when the different missionaries made reports 
of their respective fields of work. The Rev. 
A. C. McCabe, Ph.D., was re-elected Dean, and 
Rev. I. T. Bagnall was re-elected secretary 
and treasurer. A paper on the subject of 
Higher Criticism was read by the Rev. Abdiel 
Ramsey, of Piqua. He showed how little need 
there is of alarm among Christian people over 
the work of the higher critics. In the dis- 
cussion on the paper the fact was brought 
out that the result of a century of most thor- 
ough criticism was to leave the whole canon 
of scripture just where the Church has always 
held it. The Convocation voted to raise 
$1,224 the coming year for Diocesan Missiqus. 
At the afternoon session a paper was read by 
the Rey. Charles H. Lee of Greenville, on 
“Hindraneces to successful Church work in the 
Middle West.” _ Mr. Lee showed that Sunday 
desecration, Arianism in doctrine, neglect of 
family prayer, ignorance of the Bible, lack 
of zeal on the part of clergy and laity, and 
under-valuation of the Sunday School, were 
among some of the chief hindrances to the 
success of the Church in the middle West. 


Tue library of the late Rey. Claude A. 
Quirel, of Cincinnati, has been given by his 
widow to the Diocese. It will be placed at 
the Pro-Cathedral and will be used as the 
beginning of a diocesan library. | 


SOUTHERN VIRGINIA. 
A. M. RanpDOoLPH, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Death of Rev. J. Green Shackelford. 

Tue Rey. J. Green Shackelford, rector of 
Antrim Parish, Halifax county, died at his 
home at Houston from appendicitis on the 
17th inst. The remains were interred in the 
cemetery at Norfolk. Mr. Shackelford was a 
native of Warrenton, Va., and a graduate of 
the University of Virginia, from which he 
took the degree of LL.B. in 1874, and of the 
Alexandria Seminary class of 1881. He was 
ordained by Bishop Whittle, to the diaconate 
in 1881 and to the priesthood in 1882. His 
principal charges were at Ashland, Va., Fre- 
mont, Ohio, and the parish of which he was 
rector at the time of his death. 


SPRINGFIELD, 
Gro. F. Seymour, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Cc, R. Haun, D.D., LL.D., Bp. Coadj 
Church Consecrated at Belleville. 

Tue Bishop of the Diocese consecrated St. 
George’s Church, Belleville, on Whitsunday. 
The church was completely filled) when the 
Bishop, with his assistants, knocked at the 
door, which was opened to him by the senior 
warden on behalf of the vestry and congrega- 
tion. The choir preceded the Bishop and the 
clergy up the nave. The instrument of dona- 
tion was read by the senior warden, Mr. J. E. 
Thoma. The Bishop celebrated the Holy Com- 
munion and preached a sermon from Psalm 
Ixviii. 18. The offerings were to form the 
nucleus for a rectory fund, and it is hoped 
that before long a comfortable home for the 
rector may be erected on the lot in the rear of 
the church. 

VERMONT. 
A. C. A. Hawt, D.D., Bishop. 


Church at Arlington, 


Tue repairs on St. James’ Church at 
Arlington, have been completed, and the re- 
dedication service was held early in June. 
The parish has always been an influential one 
in the Diocese. It was organized Sept. 25th, 


t 
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1790, and the centennial was kept on June 
18th, 1890, The church was practically 
founded in 1764, when the town was first 
settled by a colony from Connecticut, includ- 
ing Jehiel Hawley, Zadok Hard, Nathan Can- 
field, and others, who commenced lay services 
in their houses, and kept them up until a 
minister was called and a church built. Gov. 
Chittenden, during the Revolutionary war, 
occupied a house which was afterwards used 
as a rectory, where the State Seal had its 
origin as follows: “The drinking cups of the 
Governor were made from the horns of oxen, 
the lower end being cut off and bottomed with 
wood. An English lieutenant perceived the 
beautiful view of the red mountain, embracing 
a field of wheat, with a cow intervening, and 
beyond a high knoll with a pine tree on it. 
He engrayed this scene on the bottom of the 
cup, This attracted the attention of Allen, 
and it was adopted as the State Seal.” 

Abel Hawley assisted in the lay-reading, 
and it is said he was the only person who 
could safely reprimand and reprove Gen. 
Ethan Allen for his impiety. The first church, 
which was a small wooden building, remained 
until 1829, when the present fine stone church 
was built. The galleries have been removed, 
a chancel added, also new floors, pews, pulpit, 
altar, choir-stalls, and all the furniture re- 
quired in a modern church, and a beautiful 
memorial window put in; making it the hand- 
somest church in the state. 


WASHINGTON, 
H. Y. Sarrerurn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Baccalaureate Sermon at Washington and Lee— 

Summer Vacations—St. Barnabas’ Guild. 

On SunpAy, June 17,th the Rev. Dr. R. H. 
McKim, of Epiphany Church, was present at 
the Commencement exercises of the Washing- 
ton and Lee University in Lexington, Va., 
and preached a most impressive baccalaureate 
sermon to the students. 


Tne Bishop, with Mrs. and Miss Satterlee, 
have left for Europe, where they intend spend- 
ing the summer. Dr. Mackay-Smith, of St. 
John’s Church, with Mrs. Mackay-Smith and 
family, have left the city, to spend some time 
in Germany, 

St. 
the 
the 


On SunpaAy evening, June 10th, in 
Paul’s Church, near Washington Circle, 
rector, Rey. Alfred Harding, assisted by 
tey. E. Thompson, assistant, conducted the 
annual service of St. Barnabas’ Guild for 
Nurses, when six fresh associates were ad- 
mitted, two of whom were nurses. Appropri- 
ate hymns were sung and the service was 
fully choral. The Rev. Louis Wood, of Epiph- 
any Chapel, preached a stirring sermon, 
choosing for his text the motto of the guild: 
“Blessed are the merciful.” He told them 
their work was the gospel of merey, and 
showed them how much difference there was 
between the nurse as a professional wage- 
earner and one who did her work with 
Christ’s view on the subject. He wished they 
would get rid of that most objectionable 
feature of posing as martyrs. He said: “It 
is a popular statement or doctrine, that 
nurses have no time for worship. You can’t 
be merciful with a shrivelled soul!” Again, 
he said, “Physicians have much to answer for 
if they made the poor nurses work so hard, 
that they have no time to think of their own 
salvation.” 

WESTERN MICHIGAN, 
Guo. D. GILLESPIE, D.D., Bishop. 


Death of Rev. J. Rice Taylor—Flower Service 
at Kalamazoo—Akeley Institute. 

On June 19th the death occurred of the 
Rev. J. Rice Taylor, an aged and retired 
priest of the Diocese, at his home in Sauga- 
tuck. Mr. Taylor was born in Cambria, N. 
Y., in the year 1818, and graduated from 
Kenyon College with the degree of B.A. in 
1842, taking the degree of M.A. in 1845. He 
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was ordained to the diaconate in 1845 and to_ 


the priesthood in 1856. - His priestly minis- 
trations were consecutively at Milan, O., New- 
port, Ky., Mt. Vernon, O., Allegan, Mich, St. 
Paul’s Mission, East Cleveland, Grand Haven, 
Mich., Holland, Mich., St. George’s chapel, 
New York, Atlantic City, N. J., Poultney, Vt., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and St. Barnabas’ 
chapel, New York. Since 1890 he has lived 
a retired life at Saugatuck. 


A NEw festival seems to have appeared for 
the children of the Church, namely, “Flower 
Sunday.” The Rev. R. R. Claiborne, rector 
of St. Luke’s Church, Kalamazoo, seems to 
have made the day profitable as well as pleas- 
ant for the children, as the following account 
will show: 

One of the most beautiful of the services 
for children was that held at St. Luke’s 
Church at 6 o’clock Sunday evening, when the 
children of the Sunday School placed on the 
altar their gifts of flowers for the sick and 
unfortunate. The sight was a very pretty 
one as class after class of white clad midgets 
filed up to the altar with their bouquets, laid 
them in fragrant piles inside the communion 
rail and returned to make room for the others. 
The service was a special one, and during the 
placing of the flowers a new hymn, “Oh 
Gather the Flowers Together” was sung by 
the vested choir. 

In a short address the Rey. R. R. Clai- 
borne told something of the meaning of the 
service. “These flowers brought to the altar 
by little children are offerings of thanksgiving 
for the mercies granted them during the past 
year,” said he. “When we see a great build- 
ing such as this church, we admire the work 
of the architect. In hearing a piece of beau- 
tiful music we think of the composer, and 
when standing before a beautiful painting we 
do honor to the painter. But when we take 
all together we find that God is greater than 
all: He is the Creator and Instructor. He 
painted these flowers and made the human 
voice, and so we can see something of God 
from His works as we can see man from his, 
and in recognition of this we do this service 
and hope to do it every year—not as a spec- 
tacular performance, but as a loving offering 
to the Father. So the children give these 
blossoms to God, returning to Him what He 
has given them. After the service they will 
take them to the hospitals and the sick, and 
perhaps someone may be touched by the offer- 
ing and be brought to God through a little 
child. They have brought them here as tokens 


of God’s love and laid them at His altar, and 


I am sure they will be blessed. 


On Sunpay, June 10th, Bishop Gillespie 
delivered the baccalaureate sermon for Akeley 
Institute at St. John’s Church, Grand Haven, 
and other exercises followed on Monday, in- 
cluding a musicale. On Tuesday evening 
class day exercises were held. 

On Wednesday morning the chapel was 
nearly filled with the relatives and friends of 
the graduating class, with representatives 
from all’ of the nine previous graduating 

“classes. The class motto, “Veritas,” was in 
letters of gold over the chapel altar. The 
venerable Bishop, in his address of welcome, 
spoke of the sad duty which last year was his 
—to give notice of the withdrawal of the Rey. 
Dr. Wilkinson from the school, and it was 
again this year with deep regret he was 
obliged to state that the connection of Mrs. 
Wilkinson and Miss Anketell with Akeley 
Institute will cease. 

He said that the next principal would be 
Miss Cheyney, who had been associated with 
the school for a year as teacher. The Bishop 
said that the trustees had decided to estab- 
lish a juvenile department to the institute. 
He also spoke of the intentions of the Alum- 
ne to present two stained glass windows, at 
the end of the chapel in honor of Dr. and Mrs. 
Wilkinson and Miss Anketell. 

Diplomas were presented by the Bishop to 
six young ladies. In the afternoon the an- 
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nual alumne banquet was held at the Cutler 
House and proved a most enjoyable affair. 


WESTERN NEW YORK, 
Wo. D. WALKER, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 


Commencement at De Veaux College —New 
Windows. 


Founpers’ Day was celebrated at DeVeaux 
College on Saturday, June 16th. The exer- 
cises began with a service in the chapel at 
which a very interesting and thoughtful ad- 
dress was delivered by the Rev. Philip W. 
Mosher, rector of St. Peter’s Church, Niagara 
Falls, and a trustee-elect. The prizes and 
honors for the year were afterwards an- 
nounced in the schoolroom by the headmaster. 

An exhibition drill, a drill by a squad of 
the “old boys” and a collation, concluded the 
day’s programme. During the past year 
DeVeaux has received from the Regents of the 
University of New York a certificate grading 
it as an academy, thus increasing the value of 
its diplomas to boys that may wish subse- 
quently to take up professional studies in 
New York State. 

The next school year opens on Thursday, 
Sept. 13, 1900. 


A very beautiful and costly window has 
been erected in Christ Church, Rochester, in 
memory of Mrs. E. M. Smith, of which we 
hope soon to send a description in detail. 


THE Rey. Robert Walter North, L.H.D., 
rector of St. Luke’s Church, celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his rectorship of 
that parish on Whitsunday. 


Tue twelfth anniversary of the parish of 
the Good Shepherd, Buffalo, and of the rector- 
ship of the Rev. Thos. B. Berry, was appropri- 
ately observed on Sunday, the First after 
Trinity. 


Two handsome stained glass windows 
have recently been placed in the chancel of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Rochester, as the gift 
of Mr. Jas. Sherlock Andrews, in memory of 
his mother, Mrs. Lois Whitney Andrews. The 
subjects are the Annunciation and the Visita- 
tion. The windows were unveiled on Trinity 
Sunday, when the rector, the Rev. A. 8. Crap- 
sey, made an address descriptive of the sub- 
jects of the windows, and of the other works 
of art adorning St. Andrew’s Church. 


Oil and Gold Mines. 


VISITORS SPEAK OF THE FOOD USED. 


Major Desborough, writing from Fresno, 
Calif., says: “I found Grape-Nuts food 45 
miles in the mountains in an old oil camp, 
where the whole crowd, 10 men, eat it for 
breakfast every day and every Sunday have 
it in a pudding for dinner.” 

General E. C. Machen, an old confederate 
soldier, has just returned from an extended 
trip through the Southwest and along the 
Mexican border, investigating mining proper- 
ties. He says: “No matter where I traveled, 
I always found it possible to get Grape-Nuts 
and Postum Food Coffee of which I am very 
fond.” 

The Grape-Nuts breakfast food is especial- 
ly valued by campers and frontier people, as 
it is already cooked and ready for instant 
service, and being concentrated, furnishes 
unusual strength and nourishment, in a small 
quantity. It is believed that a man can 
travel further and exercise more continuously 
on a few teaspoons of Grape-Nuts than on 
like quantity of any other food known. 

The reason for this is that there are 
selected elements in Grape-Nuts that furnish 
direct to the brain and nerve centers, the 
necessary particles to rebuild the delicate 
gray matter contained in these parts, there- 
fore a man continuously fed on Grape-Nuts is 
absolutely certain of a good condition of the 
nervous system, which is really the controller 
of the entire body. 
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|A GOOD COMPLEXION 


DEPENDS ON GOOD DIGESTION. 


This is almost an axiom although usually 
we are apt to think that cosmetics, face 
powders, lotions, fancy soaps, ete., are the 
secrets for securing a clear complexion. But 
all these are simply superficial assistants. 

It is impossible to have a good complexion: 
unless the digestive organs perform their 
work properly, unless the stomach by prop- 
erly digesting the food taken into it furnishes- 
an abundance of pure blood, a good com- 
plexion is impossible. 

This is the reason so many ladies are 
using Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, because 
they promptly cure any stomach trouble and: 
they have found out that perfect digestion 
means @ per fect complexion and one that does 
not require cosmetics and powders to enhance- 
its beauty. 

Many ladies diet themselves or deny them- 
selves many articles of food solely in order to- 
keep their complexion clear. When Stuart’s- 
Dyspepsia Tablets are used no such dieting is- 
necessary, take these tablets and eat all the 
good, wholesome food you want, and you need’ 
have no fear of indigestion nor the sallow, 
dull complexion which nine women out of ten: 
have, solely because they are suffering from 
some form of indigestion. 

Bear in mind that beauty proceeds from: 
good health, good health results from perfect. 
digestion’and we have advanced the best argu- 
ment to induce every man and woman to give- 
this splendid remedy a trial. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets can be found: 
in drug stores and costs but 50 cents per 
package. 

If there is any derangement of the stom- 
ach or bowels they will remove it and the 
resultant effects are, good digestion, good 
health and a clear, bright complexion. 


Tun Nickel Plate Road ‘Will sell excursion: 
tickets to Chautauqua Lake, N. Y., and return on 
July 6th, at $14 for the round trip, with return 
limit of ‘August 7th, 1900. 
on any of our three ‘trains. Cheap rates to other” 
eastern points. Van Buren St. Passenger Sta- 
tion, on the Loop. For further information, ad- 
dress J. Y. Calahan, General Agent, 111 Adams: 
St., Chicago. 


Tickets willbe good 


FOURTH OF JULY 


rates via Nickel Plate Road. One fare for the 
round trip, July 3 and 4, within two hundred! 
miles of starting point. Return limit July 5, 
1900. Write J. Y. Calahan, General Agent, 111 
Adams St., Chicago, for particulars. 


THE DELIGHTFULLY COOL SUMMER RESORTS 


Of the North and Northwest are reached most quickly 
and comfortably via the Chicago & North-Western _ 
R’y. Among the principal resorts being Milwaukee, - 

Waukesha, Madison, Pistakee Lake, Lake Geneva, 

Fond du Lac, Green ‘Lake, Devil’s Lake, Green Bay, 

Neenah-Menasha, Marquette, Gogebic Lake, Ashland, 

St. Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth. For tickets rates - 
and descriptive pamphlets giving full information, 

apply at ticket offices, 193 Clark St. and Wells St. 

Station. 


MARQUETTE, ON LAKE SUPERIOR, 


is one of the most charming summer resorts reached 
via the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. ~ 

Its healthful location, beautiful scenery, good. 
hotels and complete immunity from hay fever, make- 
a summer outing at Marquette, Mich., very attractive 
from the standpoint of health, rest and comfort. 

For acopy of ‘‘The Lake Superior Country,’”’ con- 
taining a description of Marquette and the copper ~ 
country, address, with four (4) cents in stamps to pay 
postage, Geo. H. Heafford, General Pass aes Agent, 
Chicago, Ill. 


a 


$31.50 ROUND TRIP TO DENVER, COLORADO: 
SPRINGS, AND PUEBLO, 


via Chicago, Union Pacific & Northwestern Line, 
on June 20, July 9, 17, and Aug. 1st, good re- 
turning until Oct. 31st: also very low rates on. 
same dates to Glenwood. Springs, Salt Lake City, 
Ogden, Deadwood, and Hot Springs, S. D, 
Quickest time. Best service. For tickets, re-- 
servations, and full information, apply at ticket 
offices Chicago & Northwestern R’y, 198 Clark: 
St., and Wells St. Station, Chicago. 
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WEST MISSOURI. 
BE. R. Arwitu, D.D., Bishop. 


New Church at Brookfield, 


THE new church of Grace parish, Brook- 
field, has been completed, and was open for 
services on Trinity Sunday. The edifice is of 
stone. The interior is finished in hard pine 
in'its natural color, and there are several fine 
stained glass windows. During the week be- 
ginning with Trinity Sunday, mission services 


were held every day, being conducted by the 
Rey. John Gray. 


WESTERN TEXAS. 
JAS. S. JOHNSTON, D.D., Miss. Bp. 


W. T. Military Academy. 


Tue West Texas Military Academy closed 
its seventh year last week with eight gradu- 
ates. One hundred and forty boys have been 
in attendance during the year, from points 
as widely separated as Connecticut and Wy- 
oming, Illinois and Mexico. For two years 
past the School has been obliged to refuse a 
part of the applications for boarders, for 
Jack of room to receive them. The rector 
under whom the school was started, the Rev. 
A. L. Burleson, has been obliged to resign 
the work of the Academy and of St. Paul’s 
Church, his wife’s health having broken 
down under the care of the institution. At 
the close of the recent commencement exer- 
cises, Bishop Johnston, in a very complimen- 
tary speech, presented the retiring rector 
with a large mahogany chest, with engraved 
plate: “To Mr. and Mrs. Burleson, from St. 
Paul’s Parish and W. T. M. A., June, 1900.” 
The chest contained handsome and valuable 
lots of silver knives, forks, spoons, ete. A 
splendid carving set in a separate box was 
also included in Pthe presentation. 

At the Convocation of the Missionary Dis- 
trict of Western Texas, the following resolu- 
tion, offered by the Rev. P. W. Jones, was 
unanimously adopted: 


“Resolved: that the Convocation of Western 
“Texas will part from the Rev. A. L. Burleson with 
sincere regret. As rector of the West Texas Military 
Academy for seven years past, his able and untiring 
efforts as teacher and head master have made this 
Academy all that could be desired as an educational 
institution and a permanent power for good in this 
missionary district. We commend him as a workman 
who needs not to be ashamed of his work. 
teacher and administrator of practical affairs he has 
wrought among us true and laudable service.” 


‘Mr. Burleson will be succeeded next year 
by the Rev. Mercer G. Johnston, a son of the 
Bishop, as rector; Mr. J. F. Howard as head 
of the scholastic department, and Mr. J. T. 
Williams as business manager. The two lat- 
ter gentlemen have been assistants at the In- 
stitute for several years. The work is in 
excellent condition. 


CANADA, 


Synod of Huron. 

TuE Synod of the Diocese of Huron opened 
June 19th. At the morning session on the 
20th, a resolution introduced by Canon Rich- 
ardson that a message be sent to the Queen, 
of congratulation on the sixty-third annivers- 
ary of her accession to the throne, on that 
day, was received with great enthusiasm. In 
connection with the report of the committee 
on Sunday observance, the Lambeth Confer- 
ence’s delivery on the subject was mentioned. 


Tur new Church of St. George’s, Clarkes- 
burg, is nearly finished and is to be opened in 
July. The Bishop laid the. corner-stone of 
St.. Paul’s Church, Kirkton, June 7th, and 
consecrated Christ Church, Port Stanley, 
June 3d. 


Diocese of Niagara. 

' One of the matters stunaaaet at the sec- 
ond day’s session of the Synod, June 20th, 
was clergymen’s stipends. And it was de- 
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Bi that when able, the canavese tent must 
guarantee $600. There was also a good deal 
of discussion over the aged and disabled 
clergy fund, it being contended that to estab- 
lish it, $8,000 only was required instead of 
$13,000 which had been asked for. The 
canon was referred back. 


Hlection of Coadjutor Bishop for Ontario. 

DEAN WILLIAMS of Quebec having declined 
to accept the office, it was decided to hold a 
meeting of Synod to make another election, 
June 20th, but no Bishop could be found to 
preside. It is feared, therefore, that the elec- 
tion will have to be postponed till the 
autumn, 


Diocese of Toronto. 

AT THE business session of the Synod, 
June 14th, it was decided to hand over the 
entire management of its investments and 
funds to a trust company, which must guar- 
antee a net income of 414 per cent. on in- 
vested funds and 3% on uninvested imoney. 
It was stated that a similar agreement made 
with a company in the Diocese of New York 
by the Church there has been quite successful. 

Bishop Sweatman held an ordination in 
St. Alban’s Cathedral, Toronto, on Trinity 
Sunday, when eight candidates were admitted 
to deacons’ orders and three were advanced to 
the priesthood. 


THE annual meeting of the Synod opened 
on June llth. On the 13th, the Diocesan 
Fund Committee presented their report, in 
which it is stated that the result of their 
efforts towards raising money for the support 
of missions is unsatisfactory. The report 
says in part: “Many are the reasons, or 
rather pretexts, which are alleged as contrib- 
uting to this unfortunate result, but the com- 
mittee is of the opinion that all may be em- 
braced in the one word, Apathy,” and gives as 
a reason, “the educating of the congregations 
to bestow what they call their gifts only when 
an equivalent is given in the shape of a 
ticket to a skirt-dance, a seat at Madame 
Jarley’s wax-works, ete.” 


Diocese of Montreal. 

SPECIAL services were held in the city 
churches in Montreal, Sunday, June 17th, in 
commemoration of the bi-centenary of the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel. Dean 
Carmichael, at St. George’s, made a most elo- 
quent appeal, saying in the course of his re- 
marks that nothing that the Church in Can- 
ada could do, could pay back the debt it owed 
to the S. P. G. The Church in older Canada 
owed its existence to that Society. The Rev. 
Thsan ‘Ullah, a converted Mohammedan, and 
ordained priest of the Church, has been 
preaching in Montreal chur ches, and has 
excited much interest. 


On TRINITY Sunday Montreal congregations 
had the pleasure of hearing Mr. Eugene Stock 
of the Church Missionary Society. He 
preached at St. Martin’s in the morning and 
St. George’s in the evening. A large audience 
gathered to hear him on the following even- 
ing in the Diocesan College Hall, where a 
missionary public meeting was held. Bishop 
Bond held an ordination in Christ Church 
Cathedral, Montreal, on Trinity Sunday. 


Diocese of Quebec. 
Bishop Dunn was to sail for the Labrador 
coast, June 18th, where he intends 'to° spend 


the month of July engaged in Episcopal work, 


in that far-off portion of his Diocese. The 
Bishop has been holding Confirmations in the 
eastern townships. He also arranged for an 
ordination at Gaspe Basin June 17th. 


Tue fourth general visitation of the clergy 
of Quebec has been arranged for the 4th, 5th, 


and 6th of September next, to be held at 


Bishop’s College, Lennoxville. The opening 
sermon will be preached by Bishop Hall of 


Vermont, who has kindly consented to take 
i part in the Conference. 
Diocese are expected to be present. 


All the clergy of the 
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Tincdos 


HE normal growth of a healthy in- 
fant is enormous; the average infant 
increases its weight seventy-five per cent 


in the first three months of life. To 
produce this increase the infant system de- 
mands sufficient and proper nourishment. 
Mellin’s Food and fresh milk meets this 
demand ; it contains the nutritive ele- 
ments for the flesh, bones, muscles, and 
teeth ; in fact, nourishes the whole system, 
and provides for the perfect and normal 
development of the child. 

Mellin’s Food babies are not over-fed 
and over-fat babies, but strong, healthy 
children, with firm flesh, strong limbs, and 
rosy cheeks, which are always the sure 
signs of perfect health. Mellin’s Food 
will insure this condition if properly used, 
according to directions, 

My baby, Wilbur Franklin Judd, has been 
brought up on Mellin’s Food ever since he was 
one month old, and he is now thirteen months 
old. Istill give him Mellin’s Food. We tried 
other foods and cereals, every kind well recom- 
mended, but none seemed to agree with him. 
He was starving to death on our hands until 
we tried Mellin’s Food, which seemed to agree 
with him splendidly. He is as healthy and 
good-natured a baby as one could wish for. I 
shall always have the highest praise for 


Mellin’s Food. Mrs. CLINTON L. JuDD 
438 State St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


SEND A POSTAL FOR A FREE 
SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD 


Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 
MAGAZINES, 


Blackwood’s for June opens with an inter- 
esting sketch of the “Children of the House of 


Kajar,” that is the young princess of Persia, 
and their English tutor. As a matter of 


course there are several articles on military 
affairs and the war in Africa. “Lord Jim: 
A Sketch,” drags a little. The writer whose 
“Musings without Method” have taken the 
place of late of the “Looker-On,” causes us to 
regret the latter’s disappearance, much as we 
were often inclined to resent the insolence of 
his tone in connection with American affairs. 
He was at any rate in command of a piquant 
style and made his points in refreshingly 


clear and forcible English. On the whole, 
this number of “Maga” is hardly up to the 
average. We must not omit, however, to 


refer to the charming glimpse of village life 
entitled, “One of the Old School.” 


Tue Scottish Review (Quarterly) for 
April is a good number, with its usual thor- 
oughly Scottish flavor. The opening paper 
is an account of the adventures of James 


Keith, “Scotsman, Frenchman, Spaniard, and 


Russian; and finally, the great Marshal Keyt, 
whose statue is in the Wilhelmplatz, and 
whose figure is to be seen on the Denkmal of 
Frederick the Great in the Unter den Linden.” 
It is a most delightful story, but full of an 
undertone of deep pathos. The second article 
is an excellent account of The Hudson Bay 
Company, from its foundation in 1667 to its 
absolute relinquishment of dominion in 1871, 

a long and honorable history. Art. IV., “The 
Literary Inspiration of Imperialism,” is a- 
review of the influence which a few writers 
have had in forming the idea of the Greater 
England, among whom Rudyard Kipling is 
last, but not least. The article on “Sir 
William Henry Flower, K.C.B., ete.,” is full 
of valuable and interesting information in re- 
gard to the work of that eminent naturalist. 
There are several other articles, not forget-. 
ting. one or two on the war. The summaries 
of Foreign Reviews, and the notices of new 


‘books, are always valuable features of this 


magazine. 
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THE SCHOOLS OF AMERICAN 
TORY. . 


iy A few months the or Bi will be doing 
their, best all: over the’ country. Speechmak- 
ing is the show part. of the campaign. Every 
party man who has the gift’ of saying things 
well.and holding the attention of. a crowd is 
asked to participate. The opportunities are 
abundant and attractive, and nearly all of our 
public men began in that way. It is the real 
American school of eloquence, and it has some 
of the best graduates the world has ever 
known. Of course the simple experience on 
the stump breeds extravagance of statement 
and manner, but these things are generally 
smoothed down if the man gets into public 
life. 

There is where Congress becomes a post- 
graduate school. It is often called the grave- 
yard of village reputations, but more than 
that it is the fortune or the finish of local 
eloquence. If the orator can combine the 
force and common sense of his district with 
the higher demands of the national forum, 
he will soon take his place among the few men 
who are honored for their balance as well as 
for their brillianecy.. The criterion of oratory 
is the result. “A good speech is a good 
thing,” said O’Connell, “but the verdict. is the 
thing.”—The Saturday Evening Post. 


_ORA- 


THE BUSY WANTED, 


” 


Don’? say, “I am too busy.’ God never 
goes to the lazy or the idle when He needs 
men for His service. When God wants a 
worker He calls a worker. When He has 
work to be done He goes to those who are 
already at work. When God wants a great 
servant He calls the busy man. Scripture 
and history attest this truth. As you read 
this list of men whom God has used, think 
of those in your own church who are work- 
ing for Him: Moses was busy with the 
flocks at Horeb; Gideon was busy threshing 
wheat by the wine press; Saul was busy 
searching for his father’s lost beasts; David 
was busy caring for his father’s sheep; Eli- 
sha was busy plowing with twelve yoke of 
oxen; Nehemiah was busy bearing the king’s 
wine cup; William Carey was busy mending 
and making shoes; Adoniram Judson was 
busy investigating religious truths. God 
never calls an idler into His service. Indo- 
lent young people who look toward the Chris- 
tian service will never get a call from God, 
It is workers He wants.—Selected, 


THE TRUE IDEAL OF NEGRO EDUCA- 
TION. 


Hampton does not intend to make a white 
man out of the negro, but its aim rather is to 
help him be himself, in the very best sense. 
The so-called “educated negro” is sometimes 
a pathetic specimen of unhappiness and dis- 
content. But the educated young negro of 
the Hampton type is more, rather than less, 
of a negro than ever. He loves his race, and 
wants nothing better than the splendid chance 
he finds to-day in the United States to work 
with and for his people. He sees the true 
drift of things, and declines either to be des- 
pondent or defiant. While he must see that 
the people of his race have to undergo some 
hardships and some injustice, he also sees 
that the white people of the South are in the 
main the negro’s friends and well-wishers; 
and he is taught at Hampton that since the 
war the white people of the South have volun- 
tarily paid out in taxes for the support of 
negro schools something like $60,000,000. It 
is the concern of the Hampton negro and those 
whom he represents to see that the colored 
teachers are provided who shall know exactly 
how to secure good results from the money 
that continues thus to be expended— From 
“ ‘Tearning by Doing’ at Hampton,” by Albert 
Shaw, in the American Monthly Review of 
Reviews for April. 
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THE DEMAND FOR GOOD SPEAKERS, 


ONE reason that the present is a great 
time for the orator is the fact that more peo- 


ple can appreciate good English and eloquent 


sentences. Indeed, the supply is not keeping 
up with the demand. 

Recently the present writer spent an eyen- 
ing with one of the most eloquent men in the 
United States. On his desk were letters by 
the dozen asking him to speak in six different 
states in the same week, the occasions being 
banquets and anniversaries, and there were 
telegrams from three of the principal cities of 
the country begging him to accept invitations 
to important functions. In one case letters 
and telegrams had poured in upon him for a 
full week, and two delegations from the same 
organization had come several hundred miles 
to get him to be their orator.—The Saturday 
Evening Post. 


THE PLACE’OF THE HYMN. 


“AnD when they had sung a hymn, they 
went out unto the Mount of Olives.” Then 
came Gethsemane and Golgotha. Jesus knew 
what was before Him, and yet He sang a 
hymn. Shall we not rather say, Jesus knew 
what was before Him, therefore He sang the 
hymn? When we are expecting joy, we sing 


Hard to Stay Great. 


FORCES IN NATURE INTENDED TO LEVEL THOSE 
WHO PUSH AHEAD OF THE MASS. 


By brains, hard work, and self-denial a 
man reaches a position of wealth and great- 
ness. 

Right then, by a natural law, the contrary 
forces set to work to tear him down, to pre- 
yent his getting too far ahead of the regular 
evolutionary development. 

Think it over and you will remember your 
own and your friends’ experience. 

When fortune’s face begins to smile, mis- 
fortune’s iron hand appears, for the man 
yields to some or many of the “tearing down” 
forces, anxiety, worry, whisky, tobacco, lust, 
coffee, ete., etc. Health begins to leave, and 
the man is unable to hold his lofty position. 

Only the grim, determined fellow, who 
recognizes the devils that would rob and slay 
him, and who sturdily and steadily refuses to 
allow them to work on him, is able to “stay 
great.” 

Is it worth while? 

You are your own master and judge. You 
can kill them or you can yield, and they will 
down you. 

A man says, “I can’t quit.” 

There is but one answer, “Get down then 
to the lower place that the big crowd of ‘com- 
mons’ occupy.” 

It is only the “masters” 
masters. 

Coffee is one of the most dangerous slug- 
gers in the list, for it is veiled and seemingly 
harmless, but its mission is to weaken heart, 
kidneys, and digestion; then slowly follows 
weakness of purpose and inability, and the 
victim all unconscious of the reason, steps 
backward and downward from his hard- 
earned place among the great ones. 

It is easy to shift the coffee habit by tak- 
ing on Postum Food Coffee, a distinct and 
scientific “anti” for coffee. 

Postum, (well-made) satisfies the coffee 
taste, and instead of breaking down the heart 
and nerve centers, builds them up in a re- 
markable manner as the result of the action 
of the ingredients carefully and expertly se- 
lected from nature’s storehouse of sustaining 
and. rebuilding food elements. 

You can be great and stay great if you 
have sturdy determination and make use of 
the discoveries of modern science and re- 
search. Postum Food Coffee is made at the 
famous pure food factories of the Postum Co., 
at Battle Creek, Mi¢h. 
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A Charming Resort. 


“ For those whose summer days are to be 
spent in this country, to those who would see 
a new life and hear a new tale, who would 
profit as well as grow brown and buxom, why 
not try a sojourn at Chautauqua? Situated 
a short distance from Buffalo on the shores of 
the highest navigable lake in the United 
States, some 1,300 feet above the level of the 
sea, this summer settlement of some six or 
seven thousand souls is almost unique in the 
world. 


“What will you have for your pleasures? 
Will you row, will you sail, will you play 
golf, or will you go wheeling? Do you 
love music? Would you study?\ Will you 
have books your friends? Whatever your 
tastes may be, all is to be found at Chautau- 
qua. 

“Dame Nature is at her best, and star- 
light nights and sunny days, with soft balmy 
breezes, are ever and ever marking bright sig- 
nals over the weather calendar of old Father 
Time. In the amphitheater, where 5,000 peo- 
ple can see and hear, there are concerts and 
lectures two or three times each day. Last 
year Governor Roosevelt held an audience 
spell-bound, and other celebrities are heard 
in their time and turn. 


“All the pleasures of Chautauqua can be 
had for a small expenditure: It is just the 
place for those who would rest from one kind 
of occupation by trying another. 

“Ennui never lurks there; life and activ- 
ity abound. It was a wise philosopher who 
said that human happiness was best reached 
under two conditions: Where one had just 
a little more money than he required and a 
little less time than he needed. No one at 
Chautauqua has enough time, and it takes 
only a small pocketbook to SUD EI one’s cay 
wants.” 


Tourist tickets to Chautauqua are now on 
sale via the Lake Shore and Michigan South- 
ern Railway at $20.00 for the round trip from 
Chicago. Good until Oct. 31. 


Special excursions July 6th and 27th, 
$14.00 for round trip for tickets good thirty 
days. FF. M. Byron, G. W. A., Chicago. 


THE KING’S MESSAGE. 


A Story of the Catacombs, 


By the Author of “Our Family Ways” in 
collaboration with Grace Howard Pierce. 


Price, 50 cts. net. 


“The scenes of this story are laid in Rome about 
the middle of the third century, and recall to mind 
the tragic vicissitudes of the Christians of that period, 
the dim and solemn associations of the catacombs, 
and also the public and pagan life of the city above 
ground. . . Our children will be the better 
for reading its ‘lessons, and their elders, too, will find 
its message full of interest and edification. Three 
pictures of the catacombs help to convey to the 
reader a more vivid impression of the scenes 
described in the narrative.—Living Church. 


The Art of Extempore 
Spea kin g 


Without MSS. or Notes. How to attain 
Fluency of Speech. By the Rev. Haroip 
Forp, M.A., LL.B., B.C.L. Price 75 
cents, net. 


“In an attractively printed volume of 115, 
pages, at a price within the reach of every Clergy 
man and Student of Divinity, the Rev. Mr. Ford 
sets forth with great clearness, a few simple 
rules which will be found very helpful in acquir- 
ing an art so necessary to all public speakers, 
and especially our younger Clergy. We cordially 
commend the work.’’—Diocese of Fond du Lac. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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our songs, but when we anticipate sorrow 
or trouble we are apt to be dumb, or com- 
plain and mourn. But Jesus sang the song 
though He knew that the next hour He would 
sweat drops of blood. We have so many 
hymns that will strengthen our hearts in sor- 
row and for sorrow. Blessed is the man who 
can sing one of these hymns at the foot of 
his Mount of Olives.—Selected. 


OrGANISTS will please take a hint from 
Addison: - “Those fingering gentlemen should 
be informed that they ought to suit their airs 
to the place and business; and that the musi- 
cian is obliged to keep to the text as much as 
the preacher. For want of this, I have found 
by experience a great deal of mischief; for 
when the preacher has often, with great piety 
and art enough, handled his subject, and the 
judicious clerk has, with the utmost diligence, 
culled out two staves proper to the discourse, 
and I have found in myself, and in the rest 
of the pew, good thoughts and dispositions, 
they have been all in a moment dissipated 
by a merry jig from the organ-loft.” 


FoLiowine the analogy of food, we ought 
to pray as we eat, at stated times. I do not 
say that it is as easy to pray as to eat, for 
with the most of us physical appetite is 
stronger than spiritual. It is much less diffi- 
cult to neglect a call to the oratory than to 
the refectory, and there are to my knowledge 
many starved souls who have not possessed 
strength of character sufficient to enable them 
to live up to a rule of stated devotion. What 
fleshless skeletons they would be had they 
pursued the same course with their bodies. 
Imagine yourself going to the table for food 
only now and then, only upon some great oc- 
casion or exigency, only to alleviate the symp- 
toms of impending starvation; and yet that 
is the way of prayer which thousands prac- 
tise! In either case, whether of eating or 
praying, the adoption of particular times in- 
duces a habit. Habit is an act constantly 
repeated, and a good habit immeasurably en- 
hanees the value of good acts.—Bishop Me- 
Laren. 


A FREE church is not one where a person 
is at liberty to cheat the Lord and be guilt- 
less, It is one in which the maxim especially 
applies, “Freely ye have received, freely give.” 

“Some people do not understand what lib- 
erty is, and are unworthy of freedom. They 
take liberty to be license to commit sin and 
only do right when compelled. The man of 
the free spirit is generous not from compul- 
sion, but because he is treated generously. 

An objection made to a free church is 
that a person cannot always have his ac- 
eustomed seat. It certainly is desirable that 
a person have his own seat, not only for his 
own sake, but because it gladdens the pastor 
to see it always occupied. The regular at- 
tendants at any church can almost always 
have their own seats by coming five minutes 
before service time. 

‘That time would be well spent in the 
study of the Prayer Book, not in conversa- 
tion with the person in the seat in front. 
Not to be able to refrain from whispering at 
improper times is to be like a school child. 
Some of our congregation know their Prayer 
Book so well that they can say the Kyrie 
HEleison properly with the rector in a sick 
room. 

If a stranger is found in your seat, you 
should be more glad to have him occupy it 
than to have it yourself. If you are conscious 
of being annoyed, say the Miserere (Ps. v. 1), 
including the petition: Stablish me with 
Thy free (generous, princely) spirit.—W. C. 


_P., in The Church Record. 


% 


Iv HAS always seemed to me that, at the 
administration of the Holy Communion, no 
communicant ought to allow the alms basin 
to go by without his or her gift going into 


Ube Living Church, 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BiYMER-BAUMAN 
r Pittsburgh. 
‘LAVI3 -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
FAIINESTOCK 


Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
ECKITEIN 
ATIANTIO 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 


Cincinnati. 


UNION 
, SOUTHERN 
SuIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN | 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 


St. Louis. 
manufacture. 


MORLEY 
Cleveland. Oe 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL Buffalo. “Uncle Sam’s 
KENTUCKY Een warded upon application. 
oulsville, 


National. Lead Co., 100 Witham Street, New York, 


PETER MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL 


Odorless. 


crease, SCHIEFFELIN & CO. New York 


Tasteless. Pure. 


CARRIAGE BUYERS “Ay .SA7%, NEY: 


Makers of Vehicles and Harness in the world sell 
ing direct tothe consumer. ELKHART HARNESS 
& CARRIAGE MFG, CO., Elkhart, Ind, 


SPENCERIAN NO. 28 


is perhaps the smoothest writing pen ever made. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. 


Pettijohn’s 


WORGESTER GORSETS—Sold by leading deal 
ers everywhere. Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 
Worcester Gorset Go. 

Worcester, Mass. Ch.cago, I). 


BREAKFAST 
FOOD 


WHILP some babies may thrive on diluted 
cow’s milk, for the majority the milk should be 
more completely modified. Mellin’s Food is a 
true modifier; it makes the milk more easy of 
digestion, and makes it closely resemble breast 
milk. 


that the most durable and eco- 
nomical paint material is Pure 
White Lead. The brands named 
in margin can be depended upon 


for purity and carefulness in 


For colors use National Lead Com- 
pany’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
Any shade desired is readily 
obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and 


showing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled 
Experience With Paints’’ for- 
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HE theorist and the advertising expert 
may proclaim the merits of ready- 
mixed paints, but the practical testi- 


mony of the men behind the brush proves 


COLORADO 


M AKE up your mind right now 
to spend a few weeks in 
Colorado this summer. The climate 
there is simply delightful and the 


hotels are excellent. 


TOURIST TICKET RATES 
GREATLY REDUCED. 


“One night on the road”’ trains from both 
Chicago and St. Louis to Denver, luxurious 
equipment, including Library Buffet Smoking 


car and Dining car @ a carte 


Let me send you maps, time tables, ticket 
rates; and if you want to know more about 
the country enclose six cents in postage for 


our 00k on Colorado 
interesting work. 


It is a beautiful and 


P, S. Eustis, General Passenger Agent, 


C.B.&Q.R.R., Chicago, Il. 


Low Rates 


West 


CHICAGO 


& NORTH-WESTERN 


RAILWAY 


ON June 20th, July 9th, 17th, and 
August 1st the following rates 
will be made from Chicago for round 
trip, tickets good returning until 
October 31st: : 


Denver and return : 
Colorado Springs and return 
Pueblo and return - - 

Glenwood Springs and return 
Salt Lake City and return - 
Ogden and return + - 

Deadwood, S. D., and return 
HotSprings, S.D., andreturn 


- $31.50 


31.50 
31,50 
43.50 
44.50 
44.50 
33.55 
29.55 


For particulars inquire at Ticket Offices 
193 Clark Street and Wells St. Station, 


Cream of 
Wheat 


For a good, hearty, nourishing, 
winter breakfast, to fit for school or 
office, try this: 


Breakfast Porridge 


To one quart of boiling water add one-half tea- 
spoon full of salt and three-fourths of a cup 
of Cream of Wheat. Stir itin slowly and cook 
fifteen minutes or longer, ina covered dish set 
in boiling water. Cooking one-half or three- 
quarters of an hour increases its delicacy of 
flavor. Serve hot with cream and sugar. Many 
prefer it to stand until it jellies, as this adds 
somewhat to its delicacy. 

Ask your grocer to show you the beautiful 
Cream of Wheat pictures. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Good at All Seasons 


It regulates and refreshes the stomach, 
liver and bowels, and is taken with 
pleasure by both children and adults, 
50c. and $1. Trial, 25c. 


Tarrant’s ‘‘Dermal,” a dainty-anti- 
septic powder fornursery,toilet, after shaving, 
cures chafing, best foot powder, 25c. 


At druggists, or mailed on receipt of price by 


but invaluable during Spring and 
Summer. Renowned as a system 
cleanser and blood purifier for 56 years. 
) New York, 


Chemists, 
TARRANT & CO., eavisse 


FIRST-CLASS LINE 


Via Rockford, Freeport, Dubuque,Independence 
Waterloo, Webster. City, Fort Dodge, Rockwe 
City, Denison: and Council Blufis, 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 


Buffet-library-smoking cars, sleeping cars, free 
reclining chair cars, dining cars. ; 

Tickets of-agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting 
lines. A. H. HANSON, G. P, A., Chicago. 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Is known the world over for the delicacy it lends to all 
kinds of fish, meats, soups, salads and other staple 
dishes. 


The Living Church. 


it. The Holy Eucharist is the Feast of Thanks- 
giving. Thanksgiving and almsgiving are 
twin sisters, never rightly separated. We all, 
through the priest’s words, offer upon the al- 
tar “our alms and oblations.” At the Cele- 
bration therefore, the wife should give for 
herself, not the’ husband for her. The son 
and daughter should give for themselves, not 
the father for them. Each and every com- 
municant should take pains at that time at 
least to give. I frankly say that, for myself, 
even though officiating, I do not feel it right 
not to have my own gift also in’ the basin. 
I think it should be urged strongly upon all 
communicants, and especially. upon all those 
being prepared for Confirmation, that every 
one, young and old, male and female, rich and 
poor, each one for himself or herself, should 
take pains to have a gift without fail placed 
in the alms basin at the time of the Celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion. I earnestly ask 
that no communicant will go to Church on a 
Communion day without his or her individual 
gift being held ready to be offered on God’s 
holy altar.—Bishop Tuttle. 


Tue order of service for the dedication of 
St. Cuthbert’s (a Presbyterian) Church -in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, has been handed us. It 
is printed with notes (or rubrics) in red, and 
directs the congregation to stand while “the 
minister, elders and others enter from the 
Session house by the West Door,” singing a 
hymn. In the service is introduced the Pater 
Noster, the Apostles’ Creed, the Ze Dewm 
(sung standing), with several hymns that we 
had not expected to find, and the Hallelujah 
Chorus also, and there is a repetition of the 
entering ceremony upon the procession’s re- 
tiring. We can ourselves testify to a stone 
Altar, with reredos containing niches, having 
statuary of Bishops in full vestments and ec- 
clesiastical insignia, of great perfection and 
beauty, recently erected by the Presbyterians 
in St. Mungo’s Cathedral, Glasgow, one of 
these figures being the patron saint, with 
crozier, bestowing his blessing.—Brooklyn 
Cripple News. 


THERE is a return published at intervals 
of children withdrawn from the religious 
teaching in London Church Schools, with the 
reasons for their withdrawal. In these sol- 
emn days of warfare, we cannot afford to 
miss any of the humor of minor events, of 
which this list is a rich example. We observe 
with interest that our modern children are 
great theologians. One child of nine cannot 
any longer attend the Scripture lesson be- 
cause he is an “Evangelical Interdenomina- 
tionalist.”” Another girl of ten is a Humani- 
tarian Deist; while another infant of tender 
years is an Orange Protestant, and would 
have her religious susceptibilities outraged by 
orthodox teaching. Several, we see, are with- 
drawn because they are Jacobites, which 
should surely be more of a reason for ab- 
stinence from the history than the Scripture 
lesson. In view of the movement for union 
amongst the Churches, these fierce theological 
differences amongst infants are most lament- 
able—Family Ohurchman, 


A TONIC 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate | 


Half a teaspoonful in half a glass of 
water, refreshes and invigorates the 
entire system. A wholesome tonic. 
Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper, 
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EAGLE 
BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


BENO“BABIES Sees. 
Borden's Condensed Milk Co,NY. 


KINGSFORD'S 
CORN STARCH 


FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
BLANC MANCE, ETC. 
NO OTHER EQUALS IT IN PURITY AND DELICACY. 


CALIFORNIA 
GREAT 

ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE 


Pein Bs ta nee a 
&£OW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED EXCURSIONS IN PULLMAN 
TOURIST SLEEPERS. 


CHOICE OF TWO ROUTES. 


BOSTON EVERY WEDNESDA’ 
SCENIC } CHICAGO OF THURSDAY 
ROUTE ~ SAINT PAUL ‘* THURSDAY 
Leaves } KANSAS CITY ‘ FRIDAY 

OMAHA ce FRIDAY 


via Colorado Springs and Salt Lake to California 


and Pacific Coast Points. 
CHICAGO EVERY TUESDAY 
ESDAY 


SOUTHERN \ SAINT PAUL <*¢ S| 

ROUTE KANSAS CITY ** WEDNESDAY 
DES MOINES ‘‘ WEDNESDAY 
OMAHA ‘** WEDNESDAY 
via Pt. Worth and El Paso to Los Angelesand San 
Francisco. 


These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evie 
dence that we offer the best. 


We solicit correspondence and think that the 
inducements we can offer will convince you of 
the superiority of this line. 


For full information and free literature addrese 
JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P; A., Chicago. ~ 


YELLOWSTONE PARK 
...-.and ALASKA. 


Extended tours under the management of 
THE AMERICAN TOURIST ASSOCIATION, 
Reau Campbell, Gen. Man., 1423 Marquette Building 
Chicago, Ill. Pullman Sleeping and Dining Cars 
leave Chicago Tuesday, July 10, at 10 p. m, via CHI 
CAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY. 
Tickets Include All Expenses Everywhere. 
Ticket Office, C.,.M. & St. P. Ry., 95 Adams St., 


Chicago. ~ ; 


Leaves 


The Pot Called the Kettle 
Black Because the 
Housewife don’t use 


SAPO 


eo ue oe 


» || GHURCH HISTORICAL SOGIET\ 


Price, 5 Gents. 


Coane 


SOS 


PvOL. XXIII. 


c 
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PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE YOUNG ,CHURCHMAN CO. 


t=" COMMUNICATIONS FOR ALL TO BE ADDRESSED TO MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Che Young Churchman 


An illustrated paper for the Children of the 
‘Church, and for Sunday Schools. 

WEEKLY: 80 cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 54 cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 

MONTHLY: 20 cents per year. In quantities 
‘of 10 or more to one address, 124% cents per copy 


per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent , 


if paid in-advance. ." ; 


The Shepherd’s Arms 


An illustrated paper for the little ones of the 
Church, and for Infant and Primary Classes. 
Printed on rose-tinted paper. 


WEEKLY: 40cents per year. In quantities 

of 10 or more to one address, 30 cents per copy 

er year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 


MONTHLY: 15 cents per year.. In quantities 

of 10 or more to one address, 8 cents per copy 

er year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
f paid in advance. ; 


Che Living Church 


A Weekly Record of the News, the Work, and the 
Thought of the Church. Subscription Price, $2.50 per 
year. If paid in advance, $2.00. To. the Clergy, $1.50 
per year. 

GLUB RATES: 
[50 cts. must be added to these rates if not paid in advance.] 

THE Livinc CHURCH (weekly) and THE YOUNG 
CHURCHMAN (weekly), $2.50 per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and THE SHEPHERD’S ARMS (weekly), $2.80 
per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and THE LIVING CHURCH QUARTERLY, 
2.75 per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), THE SHEPHERD’S ARMS (weekly), and THE 
LIVING CHURCH QUARTERLY—a combination. desirable 
in every family—#3.00 per year. 


The Living Church Quarterly 


Containing a Church Almanac and Kalendar 
for the year, issued at Advent; followed quar- 
terly by smaller issues containing the Clergy 
List corrected. Nearly 700 pages per year. 
Price, 25 cents for all. 
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Evening Prayer Leaflet 


Contains the full Evening Prayer, with Col- 
lect, Psalter,.and 4 Hymns, published, weekly 
in advance for every Sunday evening. For 
distribution in churches, Price in quantities, 
25 cents per copy per year. Transient orders, 
50 cents per hundred copies. A number .of 
special editions for special occasions. 


Racine College Grammar School \¢ 


“We do not make a boy a soldier. That is not our aim; but we give him military drill in connection with his studies sufficient to insure the erect 
bearing, the soldierly carriage, the promptness and neatness which such drill under a competent drill master produces, In the spacious Gymnasium and 
upon the broad and beautiful Campus at Racine the drill procceds at all seasons of the year regardless of the weather. 

: Below is a “Hollow Square” upon the Campus, 


The School that Makes Manly Boys 


Rev H. D. ROBINSON, Warden, Racine, Wis 
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CONNECTICUT. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 
Norwalk, Conn. 
29th year. Primary, Academic,and College Prepar- 
atory courses. Music, Art, and the languages. Care- 
ful attention to morals and manners, New build- 
ings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


ILLINOIS. 


WE TEACH MEDICINE 


This is quite different from offering superior ad- 
vantages for the study of Medicine. Send for Circu- 
lar ‘FE.’ 


Northwestern University Women’s 


Medical School > i 
333-339 South Lincoln Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Many parents 


WHY NOT YOU T00? (the number 


increases every year) find that the 


illinois Woman’s College 


is just what they are seeking. You might 
nd that it aca wourates too. Send for 
yy ted catalogue to 
YH eas R. Parkers Ph. D,, President, 
""“" JACKSONVILLE, = ILLINOIS. 


ne COLLEGE" MUSIC 


Send for illustrated cata- 
ILL. 


logue to Joseph R. Harker, » 
Ph. D., Pres. JACKSONVILLE, 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, Knoxville, Ill. 


Now in its Thirty-third Year. 


Prominent Families in many States, during a third 
of a century, have been patrons of this Institution. 
Students are received at any time when there is a 
vacancy. Escort is furnished from Chicago without 
charge. Address, 

Rey. C.' W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


WATERMAN HALL, Sycamore, Ill. 
THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, 
D.D., D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. 
Board and tuition, $300 per schoolycar. Address, 
Rev. B. F. FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore,Ill. 


ADEMY ‘women, te 


High-grade English and Classical School. Literary, Music, Art Courses. 
Certificate admits to Eastern colleges. Limited number scholarships for 
promising girls. A complete educational home. For Catalogue address 

EK. F, BULLARD, A. M., President, = Jacksonville, Ill, 


IHinols Conservatory 

including Fine Art, Elocution 

and Modern Language Courses. 

Instruction of best home and 
————— 


foreign talent. 
E. F. BULLARD, A. M., Supt., Jacksonville, Ill. 


INDIANA. 


¢ 


Se eT 
KNICKERBACKER HALL, Indianapolis, Ind. 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. School year 
begins September 26th 1900. College preparation and 
special courses. Enlarged grounds and new building 
ready in September. 

MARY HELEN YERKES, 


SusAN HILL YERKES, | Principals. 


IOWA. 


Davenport, Iowa. 

ST. KATHA RINE’S HALL. Boarding and Day 

School forGirls. Preparatory and Academic Courses. 

College Preparation a Specialty. Music and Art. 
Miss M. F. BUFFINGTON, B. A., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


‘THIS entire building and two annexes are de- 
voted exclusively to the work of the 


New England 


Conservatory of Music, 
Boston, Mass. 
fH Accessible to musical events of every nature. The 
best masters in music, elocution and languages 
that money can command. 
ea f Gro. W. CHADWICK, 
Musical Director. 


Prospectus 


The Living Church. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


L 


The Norwood 
School. 


Norwood, = = Mass. 


Fifteen miles from Boston, midway between 
the towns of Norwood and Canton. Number 
limited. Individual method in instruction and 
character moulding by personal influence the 
special features of the school. A noble situa- 
tion, pleasant home, rural surroundings, yet 
within 25 minutes of Boston. Reference to all 
our present and past patrons. Circulars on 
application. 

WILLIAM CHAUNCY LANGDON, A. M., 
Headmaster. 


P. O. Ganton Junction, Mass. 


‘O) 
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3 The Cambridge School £08 


GIRLS 


@ Familiarly called ‘‘The Gilman School” ‘ 


aims to develop the best type of womanhood that re- 

finement and intellectual training can produce. The 
@ ideal is the highest, and no detail is too small for the 
@® personal attention of the Director, Mr. ARTHUR GIL- 
@ man. Each course is suited to the pupil and not the 
@) pupil to the course, and the pupils are provided with 
@ such careful and kindly attention as a mother desires 
@ for a daughter when away from home. 


The Manual describes the school. 
@) No. 38 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Massachussetts. 
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MINNESOTA. 


ST. MARY’S HALL. A beautiful, homelike 
school for girls. Health of pupils phenomenal. Num- 
ber limited to 75. Special advantages in Music and 
Art. Gymnasium. College preparatory course. Certi- 
ficate admits to Wellesley and other colleges. Rt. Rev 
H. B. Whipple, D.D., LL.D., Rector. Miss Caroline 
Wright Eells, Principal. For catalogue address, 
SAINT MARY’S HALL, Faribault, Minn. 


MISSOURI. 


BISHOP ROBERTSON HALL 


Episcopal. Established 1874. Boarding and 
Day School for Girls. Re-opens, D. V., Sept. 12, 1900. 
Apply to SISTER SUPERIOR, 


1607-17 South Compton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


NEW YORK. 


The General Theological Seminary, 
CHELSEA SQuaRE, NEW YORK. 

The Academic Year will begin on Wednesday in 
the September Ember Week, Sept. 19, 1900, with 
the entrance examination at 930A. M._ The stu- 
dents live in the buildings. Board, coal, gas, and 


care of room, $225 per annum, payable semi-annu- 
ally in advauce. 


| ST.. 


Special Students admitted and a Graduate course 
for graduates of other Theological Seminaries. 

The requirements for admission and other par- 
ticulars can be had from The VeryRev.E.A.HOFF- 
MAN, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Dean. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


64th year. Overlooks the Hudson. Magnificent 
‘and healthful in location. with exceptionally efficient 
instructors. Military discipline. 


J. B. BISBEE, A. M., Prin., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


New York, New York City. 6—8 E. 46th St. 
MARY’S SCHOOL, 

Boarding and Day School for Girls. Collegiate, 
Preparatory, Primary Classes, College Certificates. 
Advantages of New York City. Gymnasium, Roof 
Garden, Otis Elevator. 


MISS C. E. MASON’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
THE CASTLE, 
Tarrytown-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y. An ideal 
scheol. Advantages of 
N. Y. City. All depart- 
ments. Endorsed by Rt. 
Rey. H. C. Potter, Hon. 
Chauncey M. Depew. 
| For illus. circular I, ad- 
dréss Miss C. E. Mason, 

ST REE ee LL.M. 


KEBLE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Under the supervision of Bishop Huntington. 
Thirtieth school year begins Tuesday, September 18, 


1900. Apply to Miss MARY J. JACKSON. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
S. MARYS DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS, Concord, N. H. 


pared for College. Cor 
with Miss ISABEL M. PARKS, Principal. 
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OHIO. 


a ee 


KENYON MILITARY ACADEMY, Gambier, 


Ohio. One of the oldest and most successful 
boarding schools for boys. Close personal supervi- 
sion. Prepares for all colleges and technical schools. 
Flexible two years business course. Illustrated cat- 
alog free. The Regents. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL, Bustleton, Pa. (Near 


Philadelphia. ) «4 thorough and honest school, 
the kind of a school to which sensible parents desire 
to send their sons.”—Bishop Whitaker. Grounds and 
Situation are exceptionally beautiful and healthful. 
Individual Instruction. Full Equipment. 

CHARLES H. STROUT, Principal. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


ALL SAINTS’ SCHOOL, 
Sioux Falls, S. Dakota. 
Rr. REV. W. H. HARE, D.D., President. 


Miss H. S. PEABODY, Principal. 


VIRGINIA. 


EPISCOPAL. HIGH SCHOOL OF VIRGINIA, 
Near Alexandria. 


For Boys. The 62d year opens September 26, 1900. 
Catalogue on application. 


L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


Mary Baldwin Seminary 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Term begins Sept. 6, 1900. Located in Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, beautiful 
grounds and modern appointments. 220students past 
session from 27 States. Terms moderate. Pupils enter 
any time. Send for catalogue 

Miss E. C. WEIMAR, Prin., Staunton, Va. 


WISCONSIN. 


GRAFTON HALL, School for Young Ladies, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


College Preparatory, and Graduate Courses. 
cial advantages in Languages, Music and Art; - 

Modern Equipment.—Individual Rooms. 

Refers to Rt. Rev. C. C. Grafton, S.T.D., Bishop of 
Fond du Lac; Rt. Rev. G. Mott Williams, D.D., Bish- 
op of Marquette; Rt. Rev. D. S. Tuttle, D.D., Bishop 
of Missouri. Rt. Rev. Davis Sessums, D.D., Bishop of 
Lousiana; Rev. D. Parker Morgan, D.D., New York; 
Gen’l. E. S. Bragg, Fond du Lac. Address: 


REV. B. TALBOT ROGERS, M.A., 
Warden. 


Spe- 


KEMPER HALL, Kenosha, Wis. 
A School for Girls, under the care of the Sisters of 


Rt. Rev. Geo. F. Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; David 


cago. Address THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


ST+ JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Delafield, Wis. 


A Church school for boys. Situated in the beauti- 
ful lake region of Waukesha County, Course, Clas- 
sical, Scientific, Business. 

For catalogue address, 


Dr. SIDNEY T. SMYTHE, 
Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 


RACINE COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


“The school that makes manly boys.’”? Graduates. 
enter any university. Diploma admits to Univer- 
sities of Michigan and Wisconsin. Address, 

Rev. H. D. ROBINSON, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


MILWAUKEE.DOWNER COLLEGE 
For Young Women. 


Four Year College Course. Four Year Seminary 
Course. Fine location in Wisconsin’s Metropolis. 
Music, Art, Boating. Finely equipped Gymnasium. 

Address, ELLEN C. SABIN, Pres., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAD 
ito 


Refrigerators. 


ORDER 


Mc CRAY REFRIGERATOR & COLD STORAGE CO. e 
122 Mill Street «--«+..-5.---06 KENDALLVILLE INv, 


Dus. a fees bee SPENCERIAN.-PENS 
Healthful Location, Charges Moderate, Pupils Pre- 
Re-opens Sept. 17. . Correspond, 


cost.a trifle more than the common kind, but the sat- 
isfaction you get is worth it. 
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A caBLecram from Shanghai, dated July 1st, to the secre- 
tary of the Southern Methodist Board of Foreign Missions, 
states that all is quiet in the Yang Tse Valley, which includes 
the scenes of our own missions. 


Tue death of Rear Admiral Philip, who achieved fame 
among the foremost of the American commanders during the 
Spanish war, is a shock to the whole country. Secretary Long 
rightly says of him, “He was one of the true heroes of the Amer- 
ican navy.” Admiral Philip was a man with a deep religious 
strdin in his character, which was not washed out by his ser- 
vices on the water, and which indeed had been intensified shortly 
before the breaking out of the Spanish war. After the battle of 
Santiago, it was he who distinguished himself by kneeling on 
the deck of the vessel which he commanded, the Texas, and pub- 
licly, in the presence of the crew, thanking God for the over- 
whelming victory granted to the American fleet. It was he, 
also, who gave the admonition to his crew after that battle, 
“Don’t cheer, boys; the poor devils are dying.” When the 
American navy and land forces can show a man of that calibre 
rising above his temptations and leading a true Christian life, 
there is reason to hope that the American people may remain 
true to the Christian religion. 


One of the most frightful accidents that have occurred in 
recent years is that in connection with the burning of the docks 
and piers of the North German Lloyd and the Hamburg-Amer- 
ican Steamship lines at Hoboken, on the afternoon of Saturday, 
June 30th. At last accounts it appears that some 300 perished 
in the flames or in the water, many of them being on board the 
threé ships of the North German Lloyd, the Saale, the Bremen, 
and the Main, several other ships being seriously damaged. The 
fire seems to have been caused by an explosion on one of the 
piers which ignited a benzine tank, and that in turn exploded, 
igniting a large quantity of cotton awaiting shipment. So far 
as it appears at this writing, no blame can be attached to any 
one, though no. doubt every effort will be made to locate the 
cause of the original explosion. The particulars in connection 
with the destruction of the steamships are especially horrible, 
there being numbers of individuals burning in their state rooms, 
with their heads and arms out of the port holes, as the ships 
sank beneath the waves. 


Tue long-belated though dreaded news from Peking has at 
last been received, though in scant measure, and the rumor is 
confirmed of the murder of the German minister, Baron von 
Ketteler, which occurred on June 16th. The Baron was shot 
by Chinese soldiers while on his way to the Tsung-li-Yamen, the 
foreign office, and was then dragged from his horse by soldiers 
and boxers and hacked to pieces. His wife is an American, the 
daughter of President Ledyard, of the Michigan Central R. R., 
and was with him in Peking. This murder was followed by a 
general massacre of the servants of the foreigners, particularly 
of the legations, in addition to which six of the foreign legations 
were burned to the ground, leaving intact only the legations of 
England, France, and Germany, the United States being among 
those suffering loss. Up to June 25th, it appears that the other 
foreign ;ministers .and residents were ‘safe in the: capital, but 
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their fate since that time is very questionable. The British 
legation is, at last accounts, the refuge of all Europeans left in 
the city. At Weihsien, the American mission, probably of the 
Congregational Board, was burned, and it is stated, apparently 
on good authority, that the local Chinese governor refused to 
permit German troops to go to the assistance of the mission. 
The Chinese in the Northern provinces have separated into two 
factions, one of which supports Prince Tuan in the Anti-For- 
eign Policy; while the other, of which Yung Li, commander-in- 
chief of the Chinese army, is at the head, and with which Li 
Hung Chang is supposed to be numbered, opposes this policy 
and endeavors to make peace, on the basis, principally, of inde- 
pendent action regardless of the imperial government. At Can- 
ton, where Li Hung Chang still remains, the Anti-Foreign sen- 
timent is growing, but is still kept in check. At the British 
port of Hong Kong the services of German volunteers have 
been accepted by the Colonial government. Japan and Russia, 
being nearest to the scene of action, have poured large numbers 
of troops into various portions of China, and it is stated that 
the Russian troops exceed those of all the others Powers com- 
bined. Whatever may be the complications of the future, it 
appears to be beyond question that the Powers are acting unan- 
imously to-day, and are addressing themselves to the sole pur- 
pose of protection of all foreign interests, regardless of nation- 
ality. 


THe news from China is more and more perplexing, and it 
is more and more difficult to tell what is the present condition. 
Admiral Seymour’s force of foreign troops from the various 
Powers returned to Tien Tsin on the 27th, and his experience 
has now been published. It appears that soon after the force 
had left Tien Tsin for Peking, they were attacked by the Boxers, 
who were repulsed but returned in larger numbers on the next 
day and made a severe assault on the foreign contingent. This 
continued daily, the enemy appearing to sustain heavy losses. 
On the 16th, as the,railroad was completely destroyed, Admiral 
Seymour decided that it would be impossible to continue the way 
to Peking by land without being able to obtain supplies, and at- 
tempted, therefore, to fall back a portion of the distance and 
make way to the capital by the river. Here again there was 
such opposition placed in their way by the Chinese that the 
river trip was found impracticable, and the foreign forces were 
obliged to turn back toward Tien Tsin. This they did on the 
19th, the wounded being placed on boats moving on the shallow 
water, and the remaining soldiers fighting their way along the 
shores on both sides. When the party finally reached Tien Tsin, 
they had sustained a loss of 62 killed and 228 wounded, and had 
lived on quarter rations for 10 days. 

ise: 


To app to the difficulty in China, the United States battle- 
ship Oregon has gone aground on an unknown rock, which was 
struck during a fog off the Chinese coast, while the Oregon was 
on the way from Hong Kong to Taku. This is extremely an- 
noying to all Americans who have been proud of their navy, 
though it may be that no blame attaches to anyone for the dis- 
aster. While the delay and damage to the battleship may very 
likely be considerable, it does not seriously impede the relief 
measures. in China, since the ship is too large to proceed up the 
river and would very likely be obliged to remain at Taku, where 
apparently there is no immediaté-pressing need of assistance: 
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Tur question which has been attended with perplexities at 
various times during the history of this‘ government in connec- 


tion with the status of naturalized citizens who return to the 


country of their birth, has arisen lately in connection with the 
government of Austria.» 
was born in Germany but brought asa child to Austria and 
afterward naturalized in that country, subsequently came to 
America and was naturalized in the United States. The Aus- 
trian law requires all male citizens to serve in the army unless 
unfitted by physical or other reasons... After a long residence in 
the United States, Fischer returned to Austria. _He has now 
been expelled from Austria, apparently on no other ground than 
that his American papers of citizenship are not recognized by 
the government as superseding those formerly issued when he 
became an Austrian subject. Similar cases have frequently 
arisen in connection with such governments as that of Turkey, 


and the like; but it was not supposed that such a contention 
would be made’ by Austria or ‘any of the European Powers. s Its 
is a question for diplomatic adjustment, which may perhaps in-~ 


volve considerable delays and perplexities, but hardly anything 
more serious. 


A pistrict judge at Fort Scott, Kan., Judge Walter L. Sim- 
mons, has performed a real service to the community at large, 
which ought to be appreciated by Christian people, in setting 
aside a divorce granted in his own court which had been dis- 
tinctly abused. The Kansas law requires a period of six months 


‘The ‘Diving, burch. mt 


It appears that one Adolf Fischer, who - 
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to elapse after a decree of divorce is announced before the 
divorce becomes ‘operative: and the parties divorced are free to 
marry again., It appears that a divorce was granted by Judge 
Simmons in Fort Scott on’ one day, and the woman proceeded 
on the next day across the line to Missouri and’ married again, 
in defiance of the Kansas statute. Learning of her intention, 
Judge Simmons telegraphed the woman that if she took part in 
this marriage her divorce would be set aside and she would cause 
the most serious complications for herself. The telegram was 
received by her a half hour after the wedding, The woman re- 
fused to give up the husband to whom she had just been mar- 
ried; but a few days later, Judge Simmons, in session of the 
court, ‘cancelled the divorce that had been granted, declaring 
that its terms had been violated, and that the woman was still 
married to the man who was her first husband, that she had just 
contracted a bigamous marriage, and was at the present time liv- 
ing in bigamy. ‘Two attorneys of the local bar, though not re- 
tained by the woman, voluntarily plead with the court not to 
take this action, but the Judge was firm, saying to the woman 
that he had with all possible haste oemned her of the certain 
results of the action she was proposing to take, and that having 
failed to observe “the ordinary dictates of prudence and discre- 
tion,” she had brought trouble upon herself. He declared that 
she was already a married woman when she made the attempt to 
contract marriage the second time, and that the latter marriage 
was illegal and could not be persisted in. He therefore declared 
that the woman was still married to her lawful husband. 


Diocesan Conventions. 


VERMONT. 


HE 110th Annual Convention of the Diocese of Vermont was held 
C in St. Andrew’s Church, St. Johnsbury, June 20 and 21. 

Morning Prayer was said and the Holy Eucharist celebrated at 
an early hour on Wednesday the 20th. ‘The Convention organized 
at 8:30 a.m. There was a second celebration at 9:15 a.m., the Bishop 
of the Diocese being the celebrant, the Rev. Dr. Charles Pickells the 
Epistoler, and the Rev. Theo. B. Foster the Gospeller. This service 
was choral, as was also the Evensong that night. 4 

After the service the Convention re-assembled for business. Vari- 
ous visiting clergymen, and Mr. Henry Ward, treasurer of the epis- 
copal fund, were by vote given seats in the Convention. 

The Rev. Wm. F. Weeks was re-elected. Secretary, and the Rey. 
James O. Davis re-appointed assistant secretary. With but four 
exceptions, all of the clergy living in the Diocese were present, but the 
attendance of the laity was light. 

The annual address of the Bishop was delivered at eleven o’clock. 


Ture Exvecrions. ?! 

Officers and committees were for the most part re-elected. The 
Standing Committee and the Missionary Committee are made up as 
last year. The same Registrar and Treasurer (the Rev. E. N. God- 
dard and Mr. E. L. Temple) are to serve another year. The Hon. 
E. J. Ormsbee is retained as Legal Adviser. The Rev. B. W. Atwell 
and Mr. John A. Arthur were elected delegates to the Missionary 
Council. 

CONGRATULATION AND SYMPATHY. 


A message of congratulation and Godspeed was sent from the 
Conyention to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel now 
celebrating their Bi-centenary. The Diocese of Vermont still holds 
a distinct relation to this Society as a trustee of certain lands given 
by royal grant before the War of Independence, for Church work in 
what is now the State of Vermont. As the Rey. J. Isham Bliss, D.D., 
and the Rey. Wm. H. Collins were absent because of long-continued 
illness, a message of greeting and sympathy was sent to them. Both 
were for long years faithful and helpful members of, Conyention. 


CANONICAL LEGISLATION. 


Proposed changes in the Canons, intended to grant to women the 
right to vote in parish meetings, were voted down, but with strong 
minorities. A new section was added to one of the Canons which 
orders that no material change shall be made in the fabric or per- 
manent furniture of a chureh without first seeking the Bishop’s 
advice. This is a step in the right direction. 


MISSIONARY CANVASS. 


Good work has been done in the missions of the Diocese; and 
money sufficient to carry on this work, which steadily increases, has 
been; forthcoming. ..Under the fliyegtion of the Missionary Committee 


a canvass of the state will be instituted to learn of our own scattered 
communicants and of the religious condition of the state, especially 
in its rural portions. 


Srconp Day. 


The Holy Eucharist was celebrated at 6:30 a.m. on Thursday 
the 21st by Bishop Hall. The Convention assembled for business at 
8 o’clock. Morning Prayer was said at 9 o’clock, and after a short 
session, during which the invitation of St. Paul’s Church, Burlington, 
was accepted, to hold the next Convention in that parish, the Conyen- 
tion adjourned without date. ’ 

The special features of this. council were its greeting to the 
S. P. G., its discussion and treatment of the woman’s suffrage ques- 
tion, and the canon passed by it for the regulation of changes in the 
church edifice. Special emphasis was laid upon offerings for the 
Aged and Infirm Clergy Fund. These offerings need no longer be 
taken 4 in the month of May, as in that month other special offerings 
conflicted with this. The Second Sunday in July is now named for 
oe purpose, but the clergy can substitute another Sunday or Holy 

ay 

Through the Rev. Henry Van Allen, of the Diocese of Albany, 
the attention of the Diocese of Vermont was called to the work 
among the deaf and dumb. He will do such work as is called for 
among them in Vermont. 


MISSIONARY DISTRICT OF DULUTH, 


N Wednesday, June 20th, the Fifth Annual Convocation of the 
|) District of Duluth was held in St. Paul’s Church, Duluth. The 

Convocation opened with a celebration of the Holy Communion; 
the Bishop being the celebrant, assisted by the Rey. Dr. A. W. Ryan, 
of St. Paul’s Church, Duluth, and the Rev. John A. Maggrah, Indian 
presbyter at White Earth Reservation. The sermon was preached by 
the Rey. H. F. Parshall, of St. Cloud. 

Immediately after service, the Bishop called the Convocation to 
order, when thirty-one clergymen answered to their names, and lay 
delegates from twelve parishes and missions. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Dr. J. Eaton Bowers was elected Secretary of the Convocation; 
Mr. W. 8. Bishop, Treasurer; Hon. D. A. Dickenson, Chancellor; and 
the Rev. H. F. Parshall, Registrar. The Bishop appointed as the 
Standing Committee: the Rev. A. W. Ryan, D.D., the Rey. James F. 
Hamilton, D.D., Mr. Frederick F. Payne, and Dr. J. E. Bowers. 

The following were elected as Trustees of the Diocese: Mr. W. 
D. McKoy, Mr. H. M. Peyton, and Mr. D. H. Bacon. 

The Rey. H. F. Parshall and Hon. D. A. Dickenson were elected 
delegates to the Missionary Council. 

Reports were presented to the Convocation by the Committee on 
the State.of,the Church, and on Indian, Swedish, and American Mis- 
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sions, showing the progress of the work throughout the District. 
The committee appointed to confer with a similar committee of the 
Diocese of Minnesota on the equitable division of the funds of the 
old undivided Diocese, reported progress, but no adjustment of the 
matter has yet been reached. 

The following persons were elected to serve as a Board of Mis- 
sions for the ensuing year: Ven. T. H. M. V. Appleby, the Rev. A. 
W. Ryan, D.D., the Rey, Arthur N. Clagett, the Rev. H. F. Parshall, 
Mr. W. D. McKoy, Mr. Henry F. Green, and Mr. James A. Brown. 

BISHOP’S ADDRESS. 

The Bishop’s address, after making mention of the leaders in the 
Church who have passed away during the past year, in which he paid 
a warm tribute to the memory of Bishop Gilbert, went on to give in 
detail the work accomplished throughout the District. 

- In the autumn and the early part of the winter, and again in the 
spring and summer, visitations had been made to the missions and 
parishes scattered over 57,000 square miles, an area greater than that 
of the combined Dioceses of Marquette, Fond du Lac, and Quincey, and 
involving travel overia great extent of difficult. forest country, and 
long journeys also were undertaken to districts where we have now 
no missions, but where it might be possible that foundations could 
be laid. 

The closing portion of the address urged on the clergy care and 
reverence in the conduct of the services, diligence in parish visita- 
tion, and in careful preparation of sermons, each of which should 
show, to quote the language of the canon, that our clergymen are 
“Well versed” in Holy Scripture. In the preparation of candidates 
for Confirmation, he insisted that they should not only know the 
Catechism verbally, but should intelligently understand that it taught 
submission to the Church’s Rule of Life. 

The Church is the “spiritual teacher and pastor to whom we all 
are to submit. It prescribes the daily portion of Holy Scripture 
which we are to read, the Feasts to be kept, and the days of fasting, 
when the Church requires (it is not left to our option). “Such ab- 
stenance as is suited to extraordinary acts of devotion,” and among 
those days we find every Friday, as well as Lent, the Ember Days, 
and Rogation Days. The Church also appointed the Family Progress 
for the households of Churchmen. These particulars are among the 
elements of the Church’s Rule of Life; and Confirmation involved 
obedience to that Rule. Intelligent men and women, the Bishop 
insisted, would be glad to conform to a Rule of Life, when it was 
pointed out to them as a plain command of the Church, binding on all 
confirmed persons. 

In conclusion, the Bishop spoke of the fostering care of the 
Church, in aiding this new Missionary Jurisdiction, and urged that 
every effort should be made to develop our own resources, that the 
assistance now received might be- rendered no longer necessary. 
Duluth is the one missionary jurisdiction that pays a portion of the 
salary of its Missionary Bishop; and it is hoped that in 1904, or at 
Jatest in 1907, the District may be in a position to assume diocesan 
obligations. 

‘The Convocation closed with an earnest missionary meeting in 
the evening, at which excellent addresses were delivered by the Rey. 
H. P. Horton, the Rev. Louis Belden, and the Rev. R. J. Mooney. 


WOMAN’S AUXILIARY. 


_ On June 2l1st the annual meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary was 
held in St. Paul’s Church. The Bishop was the celebrant, and the 
preacher at the opening service. Delegates were present from a num- 
ber of distant parishes, and among the rest were Indian women from 
Wild Rice River, Twin Lakes, Pine Point, White Earth, Bend of the 
River, Cass Lake, and Leech Lake. 

- The influence of the Woman’s Auxiliary is steadily txtanding 
throughout the District. There was an interesting exhibit of lace 
and articles of Indian manufacture, which women of the Indian 
branches had sent to be sold, and the proceeds to be applied as their 
offering for the mission work of the Church. 

Miss Pauline Colby, the efficient lace teacher at Leech Lake, was 
among the delegates, and Miss Julia Emery, Secretary from the 
Church Missions House, addressed the meeting, and her eloquent 
words were a delight and an inspiration to all who had the good 
fortune to hear her. Excellent addresses were also made by several 
of the delegates. ; 

The officers chosen for the ensuing year are: Mrs. Harriet M. 
Morrison, President; Mrs. C. F. Hendrix, Vice-President; Mrs. J. H. 
Barnard, Secretary and Treasurer; Mrs. Thomas Hawley, Secretary 
Junior Auxiliary; Mrs. Henry Taylor, Secretary Little Helpers; Miss 
Mary B. Stathom, Secretary Church Periodical Club. 


SPOK-ANE, 


HE eighth convocation of the jurisdiction was most encouraging 
both in the large attendance of clerical and lay delegates and in 

its spiritual discussions. It opened at the Cathedral on the morning 
of June 6th. The Bishop reported a satisfactory growth in the 
missions generally,-and lamented the diffleulty of obtaining sufficient 
clergy to cover the field. He said that land had been obtained and 
funds partly secured for the erection of six new churches, two of 
which will be. of stone. The officers of the mission were generally 
re-appointed, including the Rev. J. Neilson Barry as’'secretary and 
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registrar, and Mr. J. P. M. Richards as treasurer. A number of 
addresses were delivered in the afternoon on sub-topics of the general 
question “What Makes a Church Strong?’ the speakers being as fol- 
lows: Inspiration—Rev, Andrew Bard; Information—Reyv. Everett 
P. Smith; Intercession—Rev. Freeman Daughters; Income—J. P. M. 
Richards; Incomers—Rey. Hamilton Bartlett. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary held a Session on the second day, and in 
i afternoon there was a reception tendered by the Bishop and Mrs. 

ells. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


WORK OF ST. MATTHEW'S PARISH. 


J ERY conscientious work has been done by the vestry of St. 
Matthew’s parish since the death of the late rector, the 
Rey. Dr. Krans. About seventy-five clergy in all were warmly 
recommended to them by friends; and they gave to each very 
careful consideration. A decision has at last been made in 
favor of the Rey. Arthur H. Judge, at present rector of St. 
John’s, Franklin, Diocese of Pittsburgh. St. Matthew’s is one 
of the West Side parishes, until a few years ago a weak work 
with a small wooden chapel on Columbus Avenue, and a Sun- 
day School room in a store a block or two away. Growing well 
under the Rev. Henry Chamberlain, now at Mt. Kisco, it built 
a parish church in 84th street near the Park. The location is 
between two houses, the church forming a built-up part of the 
row, and yet so successfully was the problem of light and air, 
solved, that a splendid auditorium and other appointments re- 
sulted. 

Old St. Ann’s, from 18th Street, consolidated with it three 
years ago, and since then the parish has been in strong financial 
condition. The Rey. Dr. Gallaudet became rector emeritus of 
St. Matthew’s, and the deaf mute and speaking parts of the 
parish work were divided, a chapel for the mutes being erected 
farther up town, in the vicinity of the homes for these unfor- 
tunates. Prosperity has been the result along both lines, the 
first set-back being the death of Dr. Krans. Parish interests 
have been well looked after during the interim by the Rev. War- 
ren C. Hubbard, and it is now expected that Mr. Judge will 
come in the early autumn, although he has not yet formally 
accepted. 

The Rev. A. H. Judge is a native of Quebec, and was 
educated at Bishop’s College and Lennoxville Seminary. He 
served some time as curate in Holy Apostles parish in Ninth 
Avenue, and from 1889 to 1893 he was vicar of Heavenly Rest 
Chapel. Members of the chapel congregation speak in the high- 
est terms of him, and the rector, the Rev. Dr. Parker Morgan, 
is no less enthusiastic. In 1894 he went to Franklin. He is 
not yet forty years of age. 

WORK OF THE BISHOP. 


sishop Potter, having been absent half a year, says he will 
take no regular vacation this summer, but will be in and out 
of the city every few days. A great number of details command 
his attention, not mentioning those connected with the new 
Cathedral construction, which are looked after by a regular rou- 
tine. The Bishop consecrated Christ Church, Piermont, on 
June 21st, Archdeacon Thomas.and other clergy assisting. The 
rector is the Rey. Arthur H. Proffit. He has been with the 
parish only a short time, but has succeeded in raising about 
$10,000 for the repairs and improvements of the chureh. 


GENERAL SEMINARY ALUMNI CASE. 


The Court of Appeals of the State of New York has affirmed 
the decision in the General Seminary alumni case. It will be 
remembered that the alumni of the Seminary collected a fund 
of $25,000 in 1883, which it donated for the endowment of a 
professorship, to be designated as the Alumni Professorship of 
Evidences of Revealed Religion. The’fund was transferred un- 
der certain ‘Conditions, reserving to the alumni the right to 
nominate on the occurrence of a vacancy in the chair. The 
Seminary found later that it wished to change the term of pro- 
fessor, and it claimed the right to hold the property as its own, 
to apply to the uses of the Seminary in such way as the trustees 
might determine. The alumni having become incorporated, 
brought an action in the Supreme Court to enforce the trust. 
Upon an agreed statement of facts, the Appellate Court held 
that the fund had not become the property of the Seminary, but 
that the trustee received it in trust to apply it in accordance 
with the terms made at the time of the transfer. In now affirm- 
ing this decision, the Court of Appeals adds that the relief to 
be afforded was a decree for spécifid performance, or upoty failure 
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to comply therewith, the fund is to be paid into court; to await 
further application for its disposition. 


SUBURBAN MISSIONS, 


St. Stephen’s, Woodlawn, has at last begun the erection of 
its new church and parish house combined. The site is an ideal 
one, large and high, and the building, which is to cost $5,000, 
is to be of brick and to contain quarters for social work of the 
mission. Since the coming of the Rev. T. M. Sharpe the work 
has grown severalfold in spite of the fact that services are held 
in parlors of a private house. The evening congregation often 
numbers 75, and the Sunday School is about 100. St. Stephen’s 
is under the Archdeaconry, and is located in the Bronx, imme- 
diately north of Woodlawn Cemetery. 

The Nativity, Vanderveer Park, Brooklyn, has purchased 
five lots and will begin the erection of a wooden church and par- 
ish house combined to cost about $6,000. The Rev. C. M. Allen, 
permanent deacon, is in charge, and the work was organized a 
year and a half ago. The neighborhood is one of the many new 
ones in Brooklyn’s suburbs. The mission has a membership of 
about 100. 


INDIAN WORK IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 


EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER FROM BISHOP HARE. 


HAVE recently made visits to three of the Church Boarding 
Schools for Indians in South Dakota, viz.: St. Mary’s, on 
the Rosebud Reserve; St. Elizabeth’s, on the Standing Rock 
Reserve; and St. John’s, on the Cheyenne River Reserve. Our 
fourth school, St. Paul’s, was quarantined on account of the prey- 
alence of measles amongst the pupils, and I was forced to omit 
it. J have returned with a feeling of warm satisfaction; many 
as have been my visits to these schools, each visit proves a 
Surprise. 

To illustrate what I mean: I traveled seven hours by rail- 
road, spent a night at an hotel; next day traveled four hours by 
railroad; then resorted to a team and drove forty miles into the 
open country, beyond the reach of railroads, and came to the 
Missouri River; then took a skiff and crossed its broad, muddy 
waters, and on the west bank found one of my good Indian 
clergy and an Indian catechist awaiting me. All the while I 
seemed, each mile I traveled, to be more and more straining my 
connection with civilization. 

The crossing of the Missouri seemed to snap the one remain- 
ing tie, and, seated beside my Indian clergyman, I seemed en- 
tirely committed to the children of the wild. We drove mile 
after mile until dark came on. 

At the end of the fifteenth mile, I came upon the “surprise” 
I referred to above. In the wild, a large, well-built, well-ap- 
pointed, well-arranged edifice; and inside of it a very hive. of 
young Indian life, a hive in its structurakorder, and a hive in 
its busy activity. The Indian children, so suspicious of the 
stranger, generally reputed, therefore, to be stolid and morose, 
surrounded me with confiding manners, each one expecting a 
special recognition, and each one hoping to have a chance to 
carry some one or other of my traps. Here was another “sur- 
prise.” 

I remained in the ‘school two full days and watched how, 
with fifty Indian children and only four or five care-takers, all 
told, the whole work of the institution, including that of the 
dormitories, the kitchen, the laundry, the sewing room and the 
school room was each day well and regularly done. Another 
“surprise.” 

When the hour for public services came, the grown-up In- 
dians gathered from all directions and filled the church; and up 
the narrow aisle passed in double file the school Guida some 
of them wearing a chorister’s dress and singing, as they marched, 
a familiar hymn. y 

The service was conducted cons as es prouniets as. that 
which marks the congregations in Philadelphia or New York, 
and the catechetical exercises on the Church year and the life of 
Christ called forth answers as audible and as intelligent as one 
meets with anywhere. 

Verily, all this was a “surprise.” “In the wilderness waters 
have broken out and streams in the desert.” 

Mr. J. F, Kiyyey, Principal of St, Mary’s School, Rosebud 
Mission, writes as eae: 

The Indians, having learned the day of the Bishop’s arrival, 
came en masse, camping along: the ereek near the school and the 
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new church, which is now building just east of us. I met the 
Bishop at the railroad, 32 miles away. Getting an early start, 
we made a fast drive to the school, reaching there at 10 A. M. 
The afternoon was devoted to school-room work, being a short 
review of the studies of the past year. In the evening the pupils 
gave an entertainment, consisting of songs, recitations, and dia- 
logues, and ending with cantata of “Bo Peep.” At the services 
next morning, the Rev. A. B. Clark presented candidates for 
Confirmation. School children, young men and maidens, old 
men and women, kneeling in crowded rows, while the Bishop 
moved among them, laying his hands on their heads, made an 
impressive sight neyer to be forgotten. The chapel was crowded 
and many were turned away. Some of the Indians had come 
75 miles to.assist.at the services and shake hands with the 
Bishop. 


THE EARLIER ATTACKS ON CHINESE MISSIONS. 


disturbances gradually spread to the country south of the 
Yellow River, and on Christmas Eve a band of marauders, ' 
consisting of nearly two hundred armed men, gathered at a yil- 
lage on the river bank, only.a mile from the S. P. G. Mission 
station at P’ing Yin. It seemed inevitable that the church 
would be attacked. On December 26th, after two days of great 
anxiety, news came that another band equally strong were plun- 
dering Presbyterian Mission-stations further down the river, 


F ROM the northwest corner of the province of Yu. Hsien, 


‘and were within two miles of Shui-li-p’u, one of the outstations 


of the P’ing Kin centre. 


The position was so serious that a letter was sent by the 
Rey. H. Matthews to his colleague, the Rey. Sidney Brooks, who 
was visiting his sister at Tainan, urging him not to_return. 
Directly Mr. Brooks heard of the difficult position of hi8’fellow- 
worker at P’ing Yin he felt it his duty to carry out his original 
intention of returning on December 29th. It was generally re- 
ported that the Society of the Big Sword kept from molesting 
the missionaries themselves lest they should arouse the foreign 
governments to action, nor was it known that there were any of 
its members on the road between. T’ai-an and P’ing Yin. The 
S. P. G. missionaries constantly travel on this road and are well 
known in the villages, where as a rule they have been treated 
with kindness, consequently no danger was apprehended. On 
the second morning of the journey, however, at about 10 a.m., 
Mr. Brooks was surrounded when leaving the village of Chang- 
chia-tien by a band of ruffians armed with swords, and pulled 
from his donkey.. He fled into the house of one of the villagers, 
but was dragged out, and after a struggle, in which he recéived 
several wounds, was bound and led away in the direction. of 
P’ing Yin. Subsequently he had most of his clothes taken from 
him, and in intense cold was led about until some time in the 
afternoon. While the band had their afternoon meal at a road- 
side food-shop, only a mile from one of the P’ing Yin outsta- 
tions, Mr. Brooks was bound to a tree. ..It is said that by some 
means he escaped at this point and fled towards the village 
church. He was pursued by three horsemen, struck down with a 
sword, and then killed by the roadside, beheaded, and thrown 
into a gully close by. 


Just at the time when the murder must have eee taking 
place news of his capture reached P’ing Yin. At the same 
moment news also came that the church at Shui-li-pu had been 
burnt down, and that the marauders were making towards P’ing 
Yin, while at another place, close to the city itself, a third band 
was plundering a small Roman Catholic Village. The local 
official was quite unable to cope with the fanatics, and it seemed 
impossible to save the mission compound from attack. The gov- 
ernor of the province had been changed four days before, and 
troops were anxiously expected from him, but they had not come. 
Under these circumstances the Rev. H. Matthews went to the 
loca] official, asked him for a place of refuge within his own 
official residence, and urged him to do all in his power to rescue 
Mr. Brooks. A Goateh party was sent out, but it was not until 
New Year’s Day that the news of the murder reached P’ing Yin. 
Two more days passed before the body was recovered and placed 
in the church, from which it was buried on Epiphany Day in the 
Christian cemetery. The expected troops arrived on January 
ist, but plundering went on afterwards for several days, and for 
a much longer time the authorities failed to make a single arrest. 
It is believed that the new governor, Yuan Shil Kai, is really 
trying to stop the rioting, and the outlook has improved very 


much since ‘his arrival The Guardian. 
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THE PRO-CATHEDRAL AT FARGO, 


(UF HAVE already noted that the parish of Gethsemane 
Church, Fargo, N. D., has been turned over to the Bishop 
of North Dakota to be reorganized as a Cathedral. We now 
have pleasure in showing reproductions from photographs of 
interior and exterior. 


The Bishop is rector of the parish pending the organization 


GETHSEMANE CHORCH, FARGO, N. D. 


of the Cathedral Chapter and the transfer of the property. His’ 
predecessor in the rectorship was the Rev. Roderick J. Mooney, 
under whose administration the noble church edifice was erected. 
Mr. Mooney retired from that charge in the past spring, and at 


INTERIOR OF GETHSEMANE CHURCH, FARGO, N. D. 


a farewell reception he was presented by his parishioners with 
an elgant solid silver dinner service. He is now rector of St. 
Paul’s Church, Brainard, Minn. 


PORTO RICO LETTER. 


San Juan, P. R., June 18, 1900. 
Dear Livine Cuurce: 


HE most amusing sight of late on our streets is the modern 

American ice cart, drawn by a pair of meek-eyed oxen. A 

native with long stick leading and guiding these docile crea- 
tures, an English-speaking darkey weighs and delivers the ice. 

Building a brick house is another feature that attracts our 
attention. An Irishman at home wrote to his brother in Ireland 
to come over to America (he was plasterer by trade), saying, 
“the man at the top of the house does all the work.” The man 
here, at the bottom of the house, does his share. Bricks, six in 
number, are tied to a rope and hauled up by a pulley. wees 
ropes at work get things tangled, as you may imagine, in their 
ascent. Buckets of reddish mortar swing in and out the same 
way on ropes. The carpenter works entirely wrong, according 
to our way of doing. He puts his saw under the board and saws 
from himself. — 

San Juan has all her houses built in this way. The walls 
are built thick, then cemented, inside and out, so they are very 
strong and almost impervious to heat and rain. Some are four 
stories high, with front and rear balconies. The ground floor 
ar WE 7 . 
is usually occupied by the very poor, though many houses have 
a better class, the floors above grow lighter as you ascend, sim- 
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ilar to flat life at home. All middle rooms are dark and air- 
tight. Dining room opens on to a court. An American teacher 
tells me she is worn out more for lack of light and oxygen than 
from teaching. 

The daily traffic in a small way is carried on the heads of 
the natives instead of express wagons. Man, woman, and boy, 
all file along with their loads from a large trunk to a pair of 
shoes. Venders with trays of stuff, hugh baskets of bread— 
what an easy way! I have looked in vain for a distorted neck 
or body from carrying these loads, and have failed to discover 
any, but we do see a procession of degenerates from many 
causes; lack of proper food, and not enough of it, loss of morals 
with the attendant results, quick tempers, disregard of truth, 
indolence, and, as St. Paul says of the Athenians, they spend 
their time to tell and hear something new. -Beggars abound, 
leading round deformities that are revolting to behold. The 
highway always presents a jostling croud of the medley order. 
A funeral comes filing along; if a baby, the coffin is carried on 
the head of some boy, and is decorated with bright colored tissue 
paper. An adult coffin is carried on the shoulders of four men. 
Better classes bave a hearse. 


Moonlight nights call out a strange custom. People carry 
open umbrellas, whether riding or walking. Even well-educated 
people object to your sitting in the face of the moon, when you 
are calling on them. They are very uncomfortable unless you 
come in out of the direct rays. We Americans are a study to 
them at being so rash as to sit out in the night air and under 
the beautiful moon. Our veranda is a great comfort to us at all 
times, and we are not suffering from anything serious as yet. 
Lovers of astronomy are certainly rewarded here, for we can 
understand the blessed Psalmist when he writes that “the Heav- 
ens declare the glory of God.” Venus is so brilliant; she is our 
nearest neighbor, and shines forth in her glory nightly. J am 
told we are on the only habitable part of the globe where she 
causes us to throw our shadow. Twice a year at high noon we 
have the pleasure of losing our close companion called shadow. 
We can stand out without a rim even round us. Scorpia, the 
finest southern constellation, with Jupiter this year as his com- 
panion, makes a grand showing of God’s handiwork. In the 
Hebrew zodiac this sign is allotted to Dan, because it 1s written, 
“Dan shall be a serpent by the way, an adder in the path.” 
Seorpia comes up so clearly defined, even a beginner can trace 
him with accuracy. He seems to take at least one-fourth of 
the heavens, and reminds one of the letter J. The southern 
cross stands to our southern heavens as the north star does to 
marinérs. Saturn follows Scorpia in the constellation 
Archer. We have so much to lift us in this study, and with 
thankful hearts view God’s volume of nature as revealing to us 
the great and glorious beyond. 

We are sorry that Bishop McLaren has resigned. We need 
him; and had hoped the Church would have been built under his 
help. Our work is prégressing, and with a thousand dollars on 
hand and a lot to build on, God will answer our prayers for 
assistance from Chicago. We had hoped Chicago Churchmen 
would build it. We have an earnest band of workers, who are 
giving fully of what they have towards a monthly offering. We 
trust all true Christians will pray and give to this Church. Let 
each subscriber of this paper send an offering, no matter how 
small. 

We are very well, and are kept very busy in this island 


home. Yours truly, 
Mary T. Pratt. 


ORIGIN OF THE MONTH’S NAMES. 


ANUARY was named after the Roman god, Janus; the deity 

with two faces, one looking into the past and the other gazing 
forward to the future,” writes Clifford Howard, in the June Ladies’ 
Home Journal. “February comes from the Latin word februo, to 
purify. It was customary for the Romans to observe festivals of 
purification during that month. March owes its name to the old 
God of War. Among the Saxons this month was known as Lenct, 
meaning spring; and this is the origin of our word Lent. April 
was named from the Latin aperio, to open, in signification of the 
opening of flowers. The Saxons called the month Eastre, in honor of 
their Goddess of Spring, from which comes our word Haster. May 
was named after the Roman goddess Maia, and June was so-called in 
honor of Juno. July was named in honor of Julius Cesar, September 
is from the Latin septem, seven, this being the seventh month accord- 
ing to the old Roman calendar. October, November, and December 
also retain the names by which they were known/under the old calen- 
dar, when there were but ten months in the.year—-octo, novem, and 
decem meaning eight, nine, and ten.” 
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LETTERS FROM A PARSON LAID ON THE SHELF. 


AM going to give a letter of advice which I have not been 
asked to give. “So then,” you may say, “you are about to 
meddle with what is not your business.” I do not agree to that. 
The thing about which I am going to give advice is part of my 
business because I am a priest and am bound to adyocate any 
good thing and urge people to take hold of it. 

I am going to advise everybody who reads these letters to 
subscribe for and read the Spirit of Missions. Now, I am not 
an agent for that publication, nor will this letter bring me any 
commission. Indeed at this time of writing, I am not even sure 
that Tue Liyine Cuurcn will publish this article. Newspapers 
often return with thanks your very best contributions, regret- 
ting that they must decline, They often do that to me; but I 
revenge myself by sending the articcle to some other paper 
which puts it right in, with thanks, 

The Spirit of Missions is a monthly magazine published in 
New York for a dollar a year.. Its name indicates its object, 
and I do not know any magazine of the many I receive more 
interesting and more instructive. When I compare it with some 
of the magazine stuff I see on the tables of the houses where I 
visit, full of pictures of half naked actresses and of the most 
inane twaddle that can be conceived, I feel indignant that it 
should be so slightly appreciated. It has about five thousand 
lay subseribers out of a total of seven hundred thousand com- 
municants in the American Church. It is sent free to all 
clergymen in the hope that, seeing its work, they will induce 
their people to want it. Comparatively few of them take one 
atom of trouble to do this, or even allude to it in their pastoral 
teaching. Now, if this were the Spirit of Missions of say twen- 
ty years ago, I would not be writing this letter; for of all the 
wearisome, dull, depressing utterances of the Church, it was the 


worst. Jocular clergymen used to call it the “Ghost of Mis- 
sions,” and it well deserved the nickname, for it was thin, 


vaporous, cold, and clammy. You could no more have expected 
even the general Church public to read it than to read the 
monthly magazine about the selling and buying of old postage 
stamps. I instance that as the dullest thing I know. 


Now however, as they say in France, “We have changed all 
that.” Ido not know who sits in the Editor’s chair, but whoever 
he is, he is the right man in the right place. He understands 
his business. He wields the scissors better than most men I 
know, and he “declines with thanks” all those long, prosy 
(though beautifully written and exactly true) extracts from 
episcopal charges and missionary sermons which used to make 
up the substance of this serial. His own contributions are 
short, newsy, bright, erisp, and very much to the point, and the 
magazine swarms with good illustrations, every one of the great- 
est interest.. 

You may say, “Well, what of all this? What’s Hecuba to 
me or I to Hecuba?’ Now, I am not, writing to Turks or 
Comanche Indians, nor to infidels, nor to Methodists’ or Pres- 
byterians. The readers of Tur Living Cuurcn, it may safely be 
assumed, are people in some way attached to the Episcopal 
Church, who attend the services and are more or less interested 
in her affairs. I am addressing people who are not strangers to 
the subject about which I write, although they may be very poor 
friends. To such persons I have a right as a priest to say, “If 
you are not interested in the cause of Missions and in any pub- 
lication relating to their management and progress, you ought 
to be. You are absolutely wanting in your duty if you are not, 
and all your ‘We beseech Thee to hear us, Good Lord,’ and your 
Our Fathers and your Amens are but tinkling brass, unless there 
go with them a lively—oh, I am willing to say, just a languid 
interest, in the preaching of the Gospel of Christ to the whole 
world.” 


You say you love the Church. Well, if you do, help to 
spread the Chiirch. Learn about her. Know what she 1 is doing. 
Find out how she spends the money given her; fan the weak 
interest you feel until it warms into a flame, and there is no 
better way of doing this than by taking and reading the Spirit 
of Missions. 

Do not shirk this thing by saying you do not believe in for- 
eign missions. Silly as such a speech is, let it pass, and remem- 
ber that this publication is just as much concerned with missions 
here and under your own eye. I do not believe that anyone can 
even cursorily go over this magazine month by month without 
saying to himself, “This is a great cause. This is a wonderful 
work. I ought to help it and I will. I will not only remember it 
in my prayers, but I will put my hand down a little deeper in my 
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pocket and give it more.” Come, my reader, send on by the 
next mail your address and a post office order for one tot Lie 
the Spirit of Missions, 281 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Cuivron Locke. 


SWEDISH ANNIVERSARY IN PHILADELPHIA. 


N THE Feast of the Nativity of St. John Baptist, 1760, 

Christ Church, Upper Merion, was dedicated by the rector 

of the three “United Swedish Lutheran churches of Wiccacoe, 

Kingsessing, and Upper Merion.” This congregation had been 

in existence nearly half a century before that date; and a sort 
of parochial school house was built in 1735, perhaps earlier, o 


CHRIST CHURCH, UPPER MERION. 
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land now included in the burial ground. of to-day, and in it 
religious services were held from time to time. A number of 
ancient grave-stones in the church yard give tangible evidence 4 
the antiquity of the parish. 

The 140th anniversary,.of. the dedication was. aesan on 
Sunday, 24th ult., being St. J ohn Baptist’s Day, by. special ser: 
vices. The interior of the old’church was beautifully decorated 
with flowers, and the Swedish and American flags. The Rev. 
A. Augustus Marple, who has been rector for nearly 23 years, 
officiated, assisted by the Rev. John S. Gibson of Virginia and 
the Rev. Wm. McGlathery, of Norristown. The rector preached, 
taking as his text. Psalm exviii. 25; being from.the Psalter for 
the day. Although this Copeeorition is to all intents and pur- 
poses, a regularly constituted parish, it is not. in union with the 
Conyention. The charter for the three United Churches was 
granted by the Hon. John Penn, the propriétary~Governor of 
Pennsylvania, before the Revolution. 


THE CHURCH AND THE RESURRECTION, 


Gi existence of the Church as an organized body is proof of the 
Resurrection of our Lord. It would be more accurate to say 
that the existence of the Church is proof that the Lord’s disciples 
believed in His Resufrection,* but there is no satisfactory way of 
accounting for their faith if the Resurrection were not a fact. To 
convince eleven hard-headed and utterly sceptical men—men who had 
shown themselves to be selfish and unspiritual—of the truth of such 
a thing as the Resurrection of a man dead beyond the possibility’ of 
doubt and laid by their own hands in his grave, required the strong- 
est evidence. But if they had not been convinced there would have 
been no Church. Up to the Lord’s Crucifixion they had no concep- 
tion of such an institution as the Church. hat conception was 
taught them afterward by the Risen Lord, and thus they were able to 
give visible form to the Kingdom of God on earth, and that visible 
kingdom is the proof of Christ’s Resurrection, and with it the reality 
of all His work, because to that alone can its origin be traced and 
that alone explains its existence. The Church is a visible fact to- 
day.; Trace it back by its history from century to century and you 
find it always teaching the same thing, i. e., the death and Resur- 
rection of the Son of God. You find it always baptizing men into 
the death and Resurrection of the Lord, always observing the Euchar- 
istic memorial of His death by which He destroyed death, until you 
come to Pentecost, and the forty days of the Lord’s Resurrection life 
and the empty tomb as well as the empty cross. There is no other 
origin for the Church than this—Ohurch Register (Fla.). 


Tue colored sunset and the starry heavens, the beautiful moun- 
tains and the shining seas, the fragrant woods and the pointed flow: 
ers, are not half so ieautifnl as a soul that is serving Jesus out of 
love, in theWear and téar of common, unpoetical life—F. W. Faber. 
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Anglican Missionary Work. 


THE ZULULAND MISSION. 


By tue Lorp Bisnor or ZULULAND. 


c.. Zululand Mission is weak.’ Such was the verdict passed 

by a priest who paid a visit to this country some two or three 
years ago, and who on his return to Scotland wrote an account in 
the Scottish Guardian of what he had seen and heard. We here 
in Zululand do not dispute the verdict. We are only too con- 
scious of our weakness, and realize that it is as yet with us “the 
day of small things.” 

There is, however, much to make us hopeful. To begin with, 
the material upon which we are trying to work is good. The 
character of the Zulu people is in many ways strong. This is very 
largely the result of the discipline under which they lived for 
many generations. Obedience and loyalty are two of their chief 
characteristics. As a race they are proud and independent, and 
have never been slaves. What we need is the power to bring a 
stronger Christian influence to bear, and then there is every 
probability of the Zulu people becoming a strong Christian peo- 
ple. It is in the bringing of this influence to bear throughout 
the country that our weakness is most apparent. Our means 
are very limited, and the number of our clergy is small. 

Again there is another cause for hopefulness. Our people 
are beginning to realize that if the Church in this country is to 
be on a sound and satisfactory basis, they must support it. This 
is shown in two ways: 

(1) Their contributions to the Church are slowly but grad- 
ually increasing, and this in spite of hard times through 
locusts, rinderpest, and drought. In old days, before Zululand 
eame under British rule, her people who became Christians 
looked to the missionary to help and support them. To eradicate 
this idea has been and is still one of our difficulties; but at any 
rate now in some of our mission districts the people are begin- 
ning to realize their duty of supporting the Church with their 
alms. What we are aiming at is that as much as possible should 
be done by the people themselves toward the support of their own 
native teachers. There is very great room for improvement in 


this respect, but that there has been some improvement of late 


years there cannot be a’'doubt. And it is a cause for hopeful- 


ness. 

(2) More of our young men and boys are offering themselves 
as teachers, some of whom we hope may eventually be ordained, 
and this in spite of the fact that they can earn far higher wages 
at the great mining centres. We have already two Zulu priests, 
and three have been ordained to the diaeonate. At Isandhlwana 
there is a small native training college, where some twenty of 
our teachers have received their education. The college is under 
the charge of the Rev. R. B. Davies of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. It will, I think, eventually be found that the Zulu 
people will be won to Christ mainly through their own native 
teachers, and hence all development in this direction forms the 
most important part of our mission. 

As to our way of working, we have to adapt ourselves to the 
circumstances of the country. The people do not live in vil- 
lages as in some parts of Central Africa. One family lives in 
a kraal, and the number of huts in a kraal depends upon the 
number of wives that aman has. These kraals are for the most 
part some distance from each other. Of late years our plan of 
working has been to establish a centre, at which an English 
priest lives, and then to form out stations around the centre, as 
opportunities offer themselves. At these out stations there is a 

‘resident native catechist or teacher, who conducts school and 
holds services and classes. The largest of these centres is at St. 
Augustine’s, Rorke’s Drift, where Archdeacon Johnson is priest- 
in-charge. In this district there are some 25 out stations 
with resident catechists in addition to about 60 preaching sta- 

tions. These out stations are visited regularly by the priest-in- 

charge or his assistant priest, for celebrations of the Holy Com- 

munion, for the admission of ecatechumens, and for the examina- 

tion of candidates for Holy Baptism and Confirmation. We sel- 
dom baptize under a preparation of two years. 

_ St. Augustine’s, Rorke’s Drift, is hy far the largest of our 

centres of work, but it illustrates the system upon which we are 

_ trying to work. The old plan was to have what is called a mis- 

sion station. To this those who wished to become Christians 
eame, with the result that it necessitated their leaving their 


homes. There were great disadvantages in this,-especially in the 
case of girls and young women, and I think that we are all 
agreed that our present plan is the most satisfactory. 

Our Diocese is about 320 miles long by about 250 miles 
broad, and includes British Zululand, Swaziland, Tongaland, and 
so much of the Transvaal as lies east of the Drakensburg moun- 
tains. We have no railways as yet, and our traveling is done 
mainly on horseback. We have nineteen clergy, eleven English 
lay workers, with about seventy native catechists and teachers, 
receiving small salaries. Our income annually amounts to 
nearly £4,000, and is derived from the following sources: (a) 
S. P. G., £1,100; (b) raised in England by subscriptions, ete., 
£1,600; (c)collected in the Diocese, £1,200. Perhaps these facts 
will show how much we are in need of more clergy and workers, 
and of the means wherewith to support them. 

Our mission was established in memory of Charles Mac- 
kenzie, the first Bishop of the Universities Mission to Central 
Africa. A sum of £10,000 was raised in his memory for the 
Zululand Bishopric Endowment Fund. With this exception, the 
mission is practically dependent upon voluntary offerings. 

In South Africa at the present moment the Boer War is 
occupying the thoughts of all. But there is a larger matter 
looming in the distance, and that is the Native question. The 
importance of this question may be gathered from the numbers 
of population. In Natal there are approximately 500,000 natives 
and about 50,000 European inhabitants. In British Zululand 
there are 200,000 natives and about 1,000 white people. And the 
native population is increasing annually all over South Africa. 

With regard to Zululand it must be remembered that until 
two years ago the country was under the rule of the Imperial 
government and was practically reserved for the Zulu people. 
No white man was allowed to settle here without the consent of 
the government, and no title to land was given. Now the coun- 
try has been incorporated into Natal, on the condition that it is 
not thrown open to European settlers for five years. Meanwhile 
a commission has been appointed to decide what lands are most 
adapted for occupation by white and native people. 

From this it can be gathered of what importance the Native 
question is. It is absolutely certain that the teaching of the 
Christian faith is what will contribute most to the peaceable 
solution of a question which is of such moment to the whole 
country. Apart altogether from our duty as members of the 
Church of Christ, which is of course supreme, there cannot, I 
think, be a doubt that bringing our large native population 
under Christian influence, and into union with Christ and His 
Church, will be one of the chief factors in the future develop- 
meut of this country and its people, and help perhaps more than 
anything else to solve the enormous difficulty of our Native 
question. 

There are some American Congregationalists in Natal and 
other parts of S. Africa who have done and are doing good mis- 
sionary work. To them we owe the translation of the Bible into 
Zulu. I only wish that it were possible for some members of the 
American Episcopal Church to make common cause with us in 
this important part of the mission field of the Church. 

Wicuiam, BrsHop oF ZULULAND. 

Eshowe, Zululand, 13 February, 1900. 


AN INFELICITOUS MEMORIAL TABLET. 


One cannot help smiling at the infelicity of the tablet recently 
set up in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church in New York, in 
memory of Dr. John Hall. It simply gives the dates of his birth and 
death, and says that he was “pastor of this church from November 
3d, 1867, to September 17th, 1898,” and then ends with this singular 
text, “There remaineth therefore a rest for the people of God.” That 
his departure should give rest to the people of God is what some who 
remember the dissensions in that church the last year or two of his 
life do not like to have suggested. That is not what the committee 
meant by the Scripture passage; neither did Cowper mean by the 
lines, 

“And Satan trembles when he sees, 


The weakest saint upon his knees.” 
what the little girl supposed who asked her mother why any saint 
should want to get on Satan’s knees.—New York Sun. 


f 


Tue rest of Christ is not that of torpor, but harmony; it is not 
refusing the struggle, but conquering in it; not resting from duty, 
but finding rest in duty. 


IN THE INTERIOR PHILIPPINES. 


By tur Rev. Henry Swirt, Cuapiamn 13re Iyranrry, U.S. A. 
Benilovan, Luzon, P. I., Monday after Easter, 1900. 


N ecclesiastical date is the most fitting that can be employed 

in this country, for reasons that will appear. When the 
Philippines were first brought into the field of our vision and 
interests as Americans, our ignorance was most general. It 
needed the hauling over of old geographies to locate the Islands, 
even; as to the inhabitants, their condition, customs, ete., there 
was the largest play for fancy. The average individual as- 
sumed, I think, that they were largely savages, and even the 
people who came over here, but have not mingled much among 
them, still cling to this idea; while a ripple or perhaps an under- 
current swept through the elements of philanthropy, of noble 
zeal to occupy fresh fields and pastures new, and civilize and 
Christianize the darkened millions, who for centuries had been 
stretching forth their hands uttering the Macedonian ery, 
“Come over and help us.” 

It needs but a slightly closer intercourse with the people, 
however, to discover that they are neither savages nor heathen; 
and are holding out no suppliant hands to us in our superior 
enlightenment and higher faith. Life in a pueblo a hundred 
miles or so from the exotic civilization of Manila; away from 
the railroad (the one railroad of the island, an English enter- 
prise) ; in the heart of the country, where the Chinaman is not, 
and only the native, little changed from what he was a hundred 
or two hundred years ago; this is the only standpoint to gain a 
fair knowledge of the people. 

In speaking of people as savage and non-Christian it is well 
to lay down a definition. Our notions vary so. The ultramon- 
tanist would probably deny the name Christian to all of the 
Protestant population of the United States. There are also 
Protestants who refuse to recognize Christianity in Roman 
Catholicism or even among the Greek Churches of the East. 
There are again those who find Christianity only within the 
narrow limits of their own denomination, or even in a smaller 
elect circle within. Sectarianism, whether Roman or Protest- 
ant, can have no place in the present discussion. 


We will consider first, because it is the most striking 
feature of these peoples, their religion. With the adventurous 
and heroic Spaniard of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
discovery and missionary zeal marched shoulder to shoulder. 
Where the flag of Spain was planted, there the cross was at the 
same time set up, the altar raised, and the wondering native 
witnessed the imposing rites of the Church, and the terrible 
steel-clad strangers kneeling humbly on the sod. 

So it was in the Philippines. Discovered and claimed by 
Spain, that country at once began the education and conversion 
of the natives; and for centuries these islands have been Christ- 
ian, solely from the efforts of the Spanish priests and friars. 
Whatever they did, was and has been, up to 1898, practically un- 
touched, and uninfluenced by any outside elements, Greek, 
Anglican, or Protestant. And first of all, there has been no 
invasion of infidelity, or free thought, or scepticism. The 
people believe. ‘There is no conception eyenof the possibility 
of unbelief. Remember I am speaking of the remote pueblo, 
not of cities like Manila, with their heterogeneous populations, 
where side by side with the general faith may be every shade of 
faith, non-faith, or even Eastern heathenisms. 

The country is thickly studded with pueblos or towns, in 
our section at about intervals of four, six, and eight miles. The 
principal feature of the town is the church, flanked by a con- 
vent. The church sometimes in ruins, sometimes intact, but 
bearing every mark of age, is built of brick or rubble work, or 
stone, massive and plain. There is usually a large bell tower 
(or towers) with numerous bells. The interior of the church is 
plain, the floor of tiles or brick with few or no seats. There is 
the usual grand altar, and down the church midway, the side 
altars, while near the door is the baptistery, and in their usual 
position, confessional boxes. 

The convent is of two stories with large, airy, well finished 
and furnished rooms above, and solid massive stone rooms below. 
Here (Benilovan) over two hundred men find accommodation 
on the main floor of the convent, while the ground floor is used 
for guard house, commissary, and quartermaster store rooms, 
ete. This vast dwelling was, before the insurrection, the home 
of from one to three Spanish friars. : 

The village priest, a Filipino, lives in a smaller and sub- 
stantial house near by. The church fronts a large plaza, which 
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has twelve stone crosses set around it at regular intervals. On 
the other three sides are the principal houses of the place, the 
Presidencia, the Market, etc. Streets, generally at right angles, 
radiate from the plaza, which is Cientro de la Populacion, and 
in the houses and huts on these various streets are gathered a 
population of some ten thousand souls. 

The church is flanked on one side by the convent, on the 
other are two buildings, used for school purposes; one for boys, 
the other for girls. And in these, daily instruction is given to 
some two hundred children (free) in reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and of course the Catechism; the latter being in the local 
dialect, Pangasiuan, the other subjects being in Spanish. 

The church is the scene of constant activity. Every day 
there is mass, and hundreds attend; then, besides other services, 
there is a constant ringing for baptisms, weddings, funerals; 
and in between you will forever find some kneeling figures en- 
gaged in private devotions. Besides this in every home you will 
find a little apartment or corner set off as a shrine; and every 
night from eight to ten the air is vocal with the chanted devo- 
tions of the numerous families, where the voices of old and 
young join in quaint quavering chants and tones, learned, prob- 
ably, three centuries ago. Throughout there are frequent pro- 
cessions, and it is a common sight to behold a couple thou- 
sand of men and women kneeling on the sod, as they are mak- 
ing the round of the twelve stations of the cross, upon the 
spacious plaza. Men and women march in separate bands. The 
men bear images of Christ, the cross-bearer; the crucifix (on 
Good Friday the empty cross), and images of the saints; the 
women, bearing the Virgin and images as of Mary Magdalena, 
and Mary, the cousin of the Virgin. All are splendidly attired 
in robes, stiff with elaborate and expensive native embroidery. 
The expression of every man and woman is of earnestness and 
reverence. 

How far this is tinged with superstition I cannot say. I 
do know, from conversation with men and maturer boys, that 
they have an intelligent understanding of theological concepts; 
the Incarnation, Redemption, the Divine and human natures of 
Christ, the Holy Spirit, Resurrection, Judgment; the signifi- 
cance of the sacraments, ete. I also judge, from what I can 
observe, that religion powerfully affects the private life in the 
direction of morality, especially as regards purity and honesty 
in their business transactions. (Remember I am speaking of the 
native village, as yet untouched and unimpressed with the influ- 
ences of civilization and Christianity imported by our New 
American arrivals.) Profanity there is none, and men take off 
their hats when they pass a-cross or a church door, or meet a 
funeral procession. 

There are two classes of religious teachers, or leaders. There 
are friars, Spanish mostly or entirely; and these are universally 
detested. Then there is the village Padre, and for him there is a 
very loyal and general affection. The Friars have been 
driven out. They are in Manila and other large centers, 
as thick as the leaves of Vallambrosa. Their record is of 
the past, as far as the villages are concerned. But from 
what I can learn, they were little kings and despots, bleed- 
ing the people for money ever, lying most luxuriously, living 
evilly, commanding labor from the people as from serfs. I 
asked an old man the other day, how all these grand churches 
and massive walls about the church lands and cemeteries, and 
elegant convents were built. He explained that they cost but 
little, only such money as was needed to pay skilked mechanics, 
and architects, or to buy such material as glass, zine roofing, 
ete. As to the rest, the resident friar would simply command 
the entire population to work. They went, some of them, to the 
mountains, felled timber, sawed it by hand into boards and 
joists and beams, quarried rock, or made artificial stone, made 
bricks and tiles, burnt lime, brought sand and water, all with 
their own conveyances, or even without; for even the boys in 
endless lines would carry baskets of sand upon their heads, and 
others of water. Then all fell to, and with thousands of hands, 
the solid walls sprang up and the buildings were completed and 
furnished. For this there was absolutely no pay, and the people 
fed themselves. 

Then, when all was done, there was a fee for everything. 
Before confessing he must pay a peseta, for baptism a fee, for 
funeral service fees ranging from a peseta or thereabouts to 
many pesos for a Missa Cantata. Then fees for masses for the 
repose of the dead; fees for marriages; and, worst of all, an an- 
nual rental for the dead. The cemetery has a stone construc- 
tion with many chambers in it, each just large enough to admit 
a coffin. Those who can afford it pay for a year’s repose within 
one of these for their dead. If at the end of a year a new pay- 
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ment is not forthcoming, the coffin is dragged out, and the poor acter. 


remains are thrown on top of a ghastly heap of skulls and human 
bones, in a neglected part of the cemetery. Those who cannot 
afford the luxury of a niche, are buried in the ground. But here 
again, if the new rental is not forthcoming at the end of a year, 
the body is dug up and thrown on the waste heap. Long use has 
made the people callous to these things, and it does not affect 
them as it does us, with the horror it deserves. 

Despite all these, their religion is first, foremost, and every- 
thing to the Filipinos. They received it originally from Spain. 
Spain was the pioneer, and up to the last two years, the undis- 
puted director of the religion of these islands. The people be- 
lieve, and above everything, in Christ. There may be little in 
their belief that is questioning. They simply receive, in per- 
fect confidence and trustfulness, and they are happy in their 
faith. 

Shall we disturb them? Shall we tell them that Spain’s 
mission to them was a usurpation, that they are mistaken, that 
they must learn all over again? And shall a hundred denomina- 
tions pouring in, introduce to them the blessings of Sectarian- 
ism and of the unhappy divisions of Christendom, the source 
among ourselves of so much indifference and contempt for re- 
ligion, or of absolute and despairing unbelief? 

Our own historical position as an autonomous Church, pro- 
testing ages ago against the intrusion of St. Augustine with his 
band of Italian missionaries, protesting continuously, though as 
time went by, more feebly, for many centuries, until in the time 
of Henry VIIL., the protest took substantial form and the An- 
glican Church threw off its temporary shackles; this position 
should teach us our duty. What business have we to stultify 
ourselves; to thrust away the stable foundations on which we 
stand, and re-enact ourselves in these islands the part of St. 
Augustine? I am firmly convinced that, while the denomina- 
tions may do what they will, we should have no part, in intrud- 
ing here, any more than we should parcel out Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal into Dioceses, and send to them a band of schismatical 
Anglican Bishops. Nay, we can learn from this people more of 
naive and active faith, than we can give to them. In their 
churches is no distinction of rich and poor. Their kneeling 
multitudes will shame our congregations where often he or she 
who kneels is a gazing stock. Their church-going contrasts with 
our home-staying, or shouting frequenters of Sunday games and 
races. Their family altars—shall we display the secrets of our 
family devotions, conspicuous in their rarity? Their reverence, 
will show well beside our profane uses of the sacred names of 
God and Jesus. There is so much here that should make us 
humble. I have heard our own soldiers speak of it many times. 
I know that it is a common saying right here, that the Filipino 
will put on a white shirt and go to mass and, coming out, will 
slash you with a bola the next moment; but I have never yet 
found any one who would give me any cases in point. That where 
all profess religion, there must be some bad, is true to human 
nature. That all are murderous, all are treacherous, I can 
safely deny. As well say that every citizen of New York is a 
Bowery tough or a roué, and all women are impure; because 
among the population there are its bad elements. 

As a matter of fact, where we have unearthed hidden arms, 
or surprised Ladrones, or bands of insurgents, our information 
has largely come, in the first instance from the Filipinos them- 
selves. They are as eager to repress these lawless elements as 
we ourselves are. But such declarations deserve neither the 
waste of time nor space in serious argument. 

As to civilization, we again need definitions. Let me state 
what these people can do, and then if they are savages, there 
may appear a field. 

They farm. The greater part of the country is under culti- 
vation, and well cultivated. Rice, sugar, tobacco, hemp, copra, 
are staples; bananas, oranges, lemons, limes, egg-plants, maize, 
yams, onions, turnips, various tropical fruits, ete., ete., are 
raised. 

Their stock consists of small native ponies, cariboos, beau- 
tiful Australian cattle, clean, lithe, and strong, sheep, goats, 

- pigs, chickens. 

- Their industries: spinning, weaving (home work all), good 
eabinet work, basket, mat, and hat-making, coarse pottery and 
china, work in marble and stone, iron mongery, including bolas, 
swords, knives, scissors, tools, pots, pans, etc., copper and silver 
work, dyeing, printing, paper making, shoe making, saddlery, 
rope making, soap making, manufacture of musical instruments, 

» manufacture of carts, carriages, and coaches, tailors, ete., ete. 

Their clothing is of the lightest and most diaphanous char- 
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A shirt hanging outside, and light cotton pants, with a 
straw hat or basket hat for men and boys; a scant, loose-fitting 
body, and skirt with an over-piece of cloth, tucked in at the 
waist, making a kind of apron for the women. These wear no 
head covering, except a gauzy kerchief for church. Everyone 
barefoot, or with at most a pair of pattens; some few of the 
higher-toned, however, may wear shoes and stockings on occa- 
sions. The milliners and dressmakers are an absent factor, 
generally. 

Stores, there are none; but on set market days every kind 
of native merchandize is exposed for sale for a few hours in the 
morning, dry goods, hardware, timber, pottery, mattings, provi- 
sions; and for these few hours, there is a lively scene of barter- 
ing. The chief coin is the centavo, eight of these answering to 
a media peseta or a nickel in our money. Things are very cheap. 
I bought twenty cigars yesterday, giving my man ten cents 
(American), and he brought me back two centavos change. 
Mats, about 414x7feet, well woven and pliable as cloth, for 40 
cents down to twenty, earthen ollas ranging from three centavos 
to ten cents (American). Rice, 2% cents a pound. You can 
have a suit of clothes made, you finding material, for three 
pesos—a dollar and a half. House rent from one peso to ten 
pesos a month. Meats are dear, chickens, however, range from 
ten to thirty cents, according to size; but fruits and vegetables 
are very reasonable. Labor is cheap—five pesos a month for a 
boy, ten for a cook, laundry work averaging five pesos a hundred 
big pieces. Remember a peso is worth only half its value in 
American money. 

Their houses are all well off the ground, as a protection 
from the inundating rains. There are three kinds of structures. 
The most pretentious is built of natural or artificial stone, excep- 
tionally found in the villages, and generally very close and hot. 
Then, for the well-to-do citizen, houses built of hard woods, the 
greater part of the frontage of the living rooms made of trans- 
lucent shells set in tiny panes about 2 inches by 214, a window 
having some eight score panes. Bedsteads, chairs, tables made 
of a hard, dark wood, and very substantial; the tables often hay- 
ing white marble tops. This marble is quarried in the island of 
Cebu. These wooden houses, however, are close, despite their 
many windows; and infested with ants, roaches, and other ver- 
min. The lizard, a pretty and timid little animal, is abundant, 
and is never annoying; indeed he is a blessing, as he keeps down 
within limits the insect pest. 

But the gem of all houses, for comfort, for coolness, for 
cleanliness, is the native hut. True, many are wretched hovels; 
but the plan and material contain possibilities of much comfort. 
Frame of bamboo; set well off of the ground, walls of nifa, roof 
of nifa, shingles covered with a heavy overhanging thatch. The 
floors are of bamboo ribbons, laid sometimes two deep, and cross- 
ing. The windows are wattled shades made of nifa, which, 
hinged above, may be pushed out, making a generous shade. 
The result is as near perfection as possible; the air sifting 
through wall and floor and open roof, cooled and purified, the 
rain effectually shed, the insect tribes finding no welcome shel- 
ter, one can be protected from the most torrid heat, or the most 
drenching and protracted downpour of rain. 

The people are industrious. You would not suspect it, as 
riding mile after mile through ranges of huts you see men, 
women, and’ children, lolling and sleeping about their abodes. ° 
But this is only from nine or ten till about three or four. En- 
vironment is a great educator. The sounds of labor begin as 
early as four o’clock in the morning, and there is threshing, 
digging, spinning, weaving, and so on till the sun climbs well 
up, and then follows a long rest and siesta. With the sinking 
of the sun towards the west, the activities begin again, and one 
can hear the dull sounds of work until nine o’clock at night. I 
should judge that eight hours a day are fully spent in active in- 
dustries. 

As a consequence there is but little pauperism, and everyone 
having wherewith to purchase or provide food and clothing, and 
a few luxuries like bitel and tobacco, everyone smokes—men, 
women, boys, and girls. The people seem happy and content. 
I suppose there has been little or no progress in all these years. 
As they live now, they probably lived two hundred years ago. 
A dolce far niente kind of existence. What urgent call have we 
to disturb them ? 


I want to scatter to the four winds the utterly false remark of 
cynics and worldlings that missions are a disastrous failure. I say, 
on the contrary, that when we compare the poverty of the means 
adopted, missions are a supreme and unprecedented—I do not even hes- 
itate to say a supernatural and miraculous—success.—Dean Farrar. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 
(U HAT sad experiences we have passed through! What 


bright hopes open out before us! Even now as we pre- 
pare for the press, we feel that it is only an April in our imperial 
year. Our successes have been greater than we could expect, 
but there are yet many violent storms to be apprehended ere we 
can feel that our victory is fully achieved. We cannot feel that 
the past gains can be held secure until the enemy with whom 
we have had to contend have not only succumbed, but disap- 
peared as an independent state. We cannot predict what final 
arrangements may be necessary, possible, or desirable, until 
arrangements military: and political have reached a further 
stage. The heart of the whole of the British Empire looks for- 
ward to a settlement in which all feelings of party shall be 
absorbed in one solid determination that South Africa, which 
has so long been a knot making tangles inextricable, shall hence- 
forth be a knot wherein the loving energies of our widespread 
dominion shall be knit together indissolubly for the benefit of 
all. Let us hope that the sword has eut the knot of evil so 
that it may never embarrass us again. Let us take care that the 
holy power of Divine Grace may knit together the loosened 
interests of individual enterprise, collective organization, and 
imperial beneficence. 

The British Empire exists, not as other empires have 
existed, so as to hold to acquired dominions in centralizing self- 
ishness. The British Empire exists for the benefit of all who 
come under her sway. Her rule is made firm in every part of 
the world by the benefits which she dispenses to subject peoples 
of every race, and the loyal prayer of every Briton must be, 
that where her existence ceases to be a benefit, she may cease to 
exist. Love emanating from a central supremacy is the only 
living power of organic harmony. It has to assert itself over 
many antagonisms of ignorance and faction, but it is an endur- 
ing principle, however much misunderstanding and scorn it 
may have to meet. It is a true power, for it is akin to God, 
who is the eternal Truth. It is a power which becomes strength- 
ened in its central action, as it becomes more widely diffused in 
the complicated arrangements and extended sympathies of 
world-wide unity. The love wherewith the centre is strength- 
ened lives on, renewed and multiplied, in the love wherewith the 
extremest points of influence respond. 


No dull commercial self-interest can form a basis of im- 
perial confederation. That which does not live, can have no 
abiding cohesion; that which does not love cannot live. 


In the recent war we have seen—may we not say, we have 
been amazed to see?’—the loving loyalty with which our distant 
dependencies have rallied round the mother isle. Those who 
have left our shores have shown how their hearts still live in 
their ancestral home, and races, subjugated and subordinated, 
which might have looked shy upon their conquerors, have lost 
all traces of past hostility in the bright glow of love which has 
melted them in the warm atmosphere of British protection, so 
that they have been eager to share in England’s struggles. 


We are beginning to emerge from one of the most miserable 
wars, and the triumph is proportionately glorious. It has not 
been a war of legions facing each other with strategic skill in 
open fields. It has been a war against an enemy which knew 
how to do deadly damage unseen from the hiding places with 
which it was familiar. It has been a war against rebels who 
have constantly resisted all our endeavors to ameliorate their 
position. Ever since the Napoleonic wars, when England finally 
acquired the territory by purchase, they have been treated with 
a consideration which their own home government had never 
shown. It has been a war against wild self-will, as the Boers 
trekked away in spite of warnings, seeking to establish them- 
selves within territorial limits which were avowedly before their 
settlement claimed as subject to British control. In each time 
that they trekked, there has been a large part which refused to 
join the wanderers, knowing their obligations to the sovereign 
power. It has been a war on behalf of humanity to deliver the 
native tribes from the slavery which England had abolished 
throughout her dominions. It has been a war against ingrati- 
tude, for the Boer government would have collapsed in penniless 
distress if England had not interfered to pay off their national 
responsibilities. It has been a war against untruth, for the 
Boers have repudiated all conditions of re-settlement, when Eng- 
land in foolish complaisance assented to some recognition of 
their independence. The territory vastly greater than the Boers 
could utilize was to be open, as our territory is open, to settlers 
from all lands who might come thither for purposes of traffic, 
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and the enslaved Kaffirs were to be treated no longer as slaves, 
but as men. It has been a war against treacherous organiza- 
tion, prepared secretly and fraudulently during fifteen years, 
until they supposed their military supplies to be equal to the 
emergency of the conflict with Great Britain. It has been a 
war maintained by lying and murder such as no civilized nation 
could tolerate. 

Such has been the war through which we have passed. As 
we come forth triumphant, let us give to God the praise. 

Terrible as the enslavement of the Kaffir tribes has been, 
there is one feature which as Christians appeals to us even more 
than the brutality by which they were outwardly held in bond- 
age. Under the Boer government, every hindrance was placed 
in the way of the Kaffirs becoming Christians. 

We must see that, as we have affected the external deliver- 
ance, we are also giving the native tribes a welcome into the 
Church of Christ. 

When we think what God has done for us in this war, we 
are bound to do our utmost for the extension of the kingdom of 
Christ. 

The native population of the Transvaal is about a million. 
Gladly would they have fought for us against their tyrants. 
They know us to be solicitous for their welfare, their education 
and progress. We may well believe that they would be ready to 
receive the faith of Christ as we set it before them. It is an 
opportunity for which we are immensely responsible. The 
power of Christianity to lift up a downtrodden race is a great 
fact which we may expect to see exhibited here on a large scale. 
The mind of the nation has looked up to the religion of their 
oppressors although they could not share in it. They know that 
a truer sense of what that religion is will be found in us, who are 
now their liberators. They will look to us to teach them. They 
must not be disappointed. 

The Kaffirs, however, do not stand alone. When the country 
is open for justice, commerce, enterprise and adventure, there 
will be many settlers from without who will be coming to the 
gold mines. <A country is opening out before the world which 
will probably attract many emigrants from various countries, 
with all the blessings of English rule. The Church of England 
must not be behindhand, so as to let other forms of religion gain 
the incoming population, leaving, her to start belated, gathering 
up the gleanings where others have already reaped. 


But we have to consider the whole of that territory which 
probably will be at length put under the control of a Governor 
General, with provincial governors acting in subordination. 
That will, doubtless, be nearly the whole territory south of the 
Zambesi river, for that was our original claim of influence. 


\ It is a beautiful country. It ought to be a happy world. 
The interests amidst which it is rising up to the daylight of 
European cognizance bespeak for it a rapid appreciation. The 
Church of England ought to lead the way in the work of organ- 
ization. 

We have not to wait to see what the State will do. We 
have our own principles of Church extension. We ought not 
to burden ourselves with the impracticabilities of an overgrown 
Christendom. We ought.to go forth with the propriety of Cath- 
olic principles, and the elasticity of missionary zeal. Our hearts 
must be dull if we have not been stirred by the present war to 
efforts of endurance, and prospects of hope, worthier the Name 
of Christ than we have ever known in former colonization. The 
war ought to have a reflex missionary effect upon ourselves, 
while it calls us to look upward to God that we may carry out 
His command in going forth to make disciples of the nations in 
a home vastly greater than the minds of the apostles conceived 
when the command was originally given. 


We have already several towns of leading importance. We 
must survey the whole country. We must consider the import- 
ance, the possibilities, the needs, the overwhelming developments 
which belong to these towns. Natives from all parts come 
hither. We must remember that the native listens to his 
preacher in a very different way from the attendant of a London: 
congregation, driving off to forget what she has heard and return 
to the exciting frivolity and conventional ennwi of morning 
dissipation. The uncultured native hears, listens, remembers, 
and reports. He visits Cape Town for a few months. He 
carries away what he has heard. He does not set up to be a 
preacher, but he preaches the more efficiently, because his heart 
speaks of what he has heard, and those to whom he speaks are 
eager to hear more of the truth and to weleome the appointed 
preacher when he can come. The retentiveness of uncultured 
memories and the simplicity of unsophisticated hearts multiplies 
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the area of a preacher’s influence in Africa far beyond all reach 
of his personal presence. 

. We must see that we are rising up to the greatness of our 
position. Let us take the small mission in which we ourselves 
are specially interested, as readers of the Cowley Evangelist. 
We have to thank God for what He has already done in the way 
of providing us with many things that were necessary. Now, 
however, we have to anticipate a vast and immediate accumula- 
tion of responsibilities. Already the necessities of our mission 
have quite outgrown the capacities of St. Philip’s, both financial 
and personal. It is already a matter of absolute necessity that 
some of the work should be taken off the hands of the Cowley 
Fathers. Otherwise the Mission will suffocate itself by its very 
growth. 

Large funds are wanted for the erection of missionary build- 
ings and the maintenance of regular assistants who may begin 
fresh work among the white people, while the Fathers may be 
left more free to do the mission work and superintend the whole. 

God has spoken to us, giving us a great empire. God speaks 
to us that we may give ourselves to Him in the spiritual devel- 
opment of all this material wealth. We have woke up in the 
recent war to a consciousness of Empire such as we had 
not before. Let us wake up in our gratitude to a con- 
sciousness of responsibility such as has been, alas! sadly 
wanting in former years. The earth is the Lord’s, and the 
fulness thereof. We ought to feel that if we are not indi- 
vidually recognizing His sovereign claim to all that we have, 
we are separating ourselves from the only power by whom we can 
look for a guarantee of our permanence, or a participation in 
aught that gives wealth a living value. The noble self-sacrifice 
of individuals on the field of battle must be carried on by a cor- 
responding self-sacrifice in missionary effort. We at home look 
around at the noble results of our armaments. We must remem- 
ber that the Church of England is a mighty organization sent 
forth into the world in the name of God, and if we are not 
ready to give up everything as God calls us for the needs of His 
great campaign, we are not worthy. to have our part in the 
victory of our great Captain. He will be coming soon with the 
multitude that He has raised from the dead, in the glory of the 
Easter triumph. We must take care that we are living so true 
to His Word and example in the participation of His cross and 
Passion, that when He shall return, we may return with Him in 
His glory—Rery. R. M. Benson, in Cowley Evangelist. 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT SPONSORS. 

HE Chureh requires (where they may be had) three spon- 

sors for each child that is brought to Holy Baptism. Is 
there not too little effort to secure the full number? The par- 
ents come alone; they are unable, perhaps, to find friends to 
come with them, and generally the case is allowed to pass as a 
“case of necessity.’ But would not a little more effort find 
_ for them some one who would do this act of Christian charity? 

Is it right to lose, without real necessity, the help provided for 
the child’s Christian training by this beautiful custom of the 
Church ? 

2. There is no law which requires that sponsors should be 
communicants; but does not the law of common sense and nat- 
ural fitness require it? Is it not an absurdity to receive as 
“surety” for a child’s Christian training one who is thus openly 
false to his own duty in so great an instance ? 

3. The sponsor’s office should never be assumed without 
. the earnest intention of fulfilling its sacred duties. It is not 
to be counted a mere ceremony, necessary only in order that 
the child may be brought to Baptism. The sponsor stands 
pledged in the sight of God to take care, as opportunity may 
be given, for the child’s eternal welfare. But, on the other 
hand, an invitation to become sponsor may not be lightly re- 
fused. When a parent makes the request of us we do not end 
the responsibility by saying “No.” There is not only an obliga- 
tion to fulfil the duty when assumed, but an obligation to 
assume it also when asked to do so; and no mere disinclination 
or undefined dread of responsibility can excuse us. Remember, 
“Whoso receiveth one such little child in My name receiveth 
Me.” And remember, also, what is said of “Whoso offendeth (or 
stands in the way of) one of these little ones.” 


Whosoever, therefore, refuses, without very weighty reasons, 
to act as sponsor when asked to do so, is false to the law of 
mere neighborly charity, and false to the law of Christian duty. 
He refuses to do one of the truest works of spiritual mercy 
when it is in his power to do it; and “To him that knoweth 
to do good and doeth it not, to him it is sin.” 
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4. The sponsor is not held to answer for the child’s Chris- 
tian character, nor its temporal welfare, nor for its eternal sal- 
vation. In all these instances it may be that the child shall fail 
at last and the sponsor yet be blameless. The sponsor is bound 
only to make use of such opportunities for Christian influence 
and help as God in His providence may grant. The obligation 
goes no further. Take the office, then, when called to it. 
Tremble at its greatness, if you will, but rejoice, too, in the 
privilege of thus serving your Lord and Master, and of help- 
ing a soul in His holy way; and remember, God accepts you, 
not as a guarantee for the child’s fidelity, but simply as bound 
to use what influence His Providence may give you to further 
that result—Maryland Churchman. 


THE HEALING OF THE.SICK 


AS our Lord in His members delivers them from the power 

of sin, so also His nature is a protection from bodily 
harm; and His providential care makes all things to work to- 
gether for good for those who love Him. Speaking to His Apos- 
tles as the representatives of His Body, the Church, Christ said, 
“They shall take up serpents; and if they drink any deadly thing 
it shall not hurt them, they shall lay hands on the sick and they 
shall recover.” This does not mean every one of His disciples 
should do all these things, but that according to their individual 
needs the physical world should be for moral purposes subordin- 
ated to His Kingdom. So we find St. Paul shaking off the ser- 
pent from his hand, St. John uninjured by the poisoned cup, 
the touch and shadow of St. Peter healing the sick. To regu- 
late the very natural desire that led friends in behalf of those 
sick whom they loved, to seek out persons supposed to possess 
extraordinary powers of healing, the Apostle St. James took 
order concerning this matter. Instead of going to faith curers, 
or Christian Scientists or other unauthorized persons, when 
Christians were sick they were to send for the regular priests or 
elders of the Church. First the Christian was to get his soul 
right and in harmony with God by confessing his sins. Then 
the elder was to anoint him with oil. Oil was one of the then 
recognized remedies for disease. In our days St. James might 
have said, use water, hot or cold in different ways, or what a 
good physician will prescribe, use the best means known. Then 
you may pray. The prayer of faith will bring its blessing. 
For faith puts the body in a condition that enables its restora- 
tive powers to act more freely. It also brings the Divine power 
to our aid. The anointing now with oil is done partly in rec- 
ognition of this law that God bestows His gifts of life and grace 
through ordained means and as inyoking a blessing upon them. 
The Church believes thus that the material world has been 
placed at her disposal, and it has been the experience of every 
priest in Christendom that sickness even unto death has given 
way before the spiritual power of faith and prayer and sacra- 
ments. To one who says “I believe God can sustain my life,” 
we reply, “so He can,” but the proper use of food and exercise 
is the way He does it. To the Christian Scientist who says we 
do not trust God because we use means to regain health, we say 
we show our faith and obedience and love by using them.— 
American Churchman. 


THOMAS A’KEMPIS AND HIS GOLDEN BOOK. 


To write a book that, in hyperbole, should be “ten thousand 
times printed and read in all the languages of the world,” that should 
feed the soul of believer and agnostic, priest and people, Catholic and 
Protestant, during long centuries, who would not covet? 

The Imitation of Christ is such a book. It is tiny but mar- 
rowy. It can be read, though not digested, in a few hours. It fur- 
nishes food for a lifetime of thought. One of the very best, if not the 
best of manuals of devotion, it is a pearl for the silent hour, when the 
soul robes herself to meet the King. It was written in an age when 
ritual reigned, the pastor’s and preacher’s lips were dumb, when the 
priest held the conscience under lock and key and palisaded the Lord’s 
table with arbitrary rules. Yet it shows us how to enjoy holy com- 
munion without help of mortal man, without aid of church edifice or 
urniture. It is rich in the gifts, gold, frankincense, and myrrh, of a 
consecrated soul who had heard and pondered the words, “He that 
followeth Me shall not walk in darkness.” It was penned by one, who, 
above all the clamor of the world and the flesh on the one hand, and 
of the hierarchy on the other, had knelt in the path along which 
walked the cross-bearing Christ. Its pages read as though the monk 
of Zwolle were but the amanuensis of the suffering and the loving 
Jesus, who, even on the cross, with pierced flesh and travailing soul, 
saw down the ages and was satisfied to do the Father’s will—Dr. 
Griws, in The Advance. 
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RESERVATION OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT, 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


HE present writer begs to offer in a friendly way and with 

due respect to others a few words relative to the subject of 
the reservation of the Blessed Sacrament. 

The Archbishops seem to have this one fact in mind, “What 
is the law?” not what is this or that man’s view; but what is the 
plain letter of the law. Now, this is both wise and far-seeing, 
and God grant that the whole Anglican communion may be 
seized with the spirit of this wisdom; for then discussions will 
cease, and, unity being restored, the consequences of such a 
state must manifest themselves. Believe it, Mr. Editor, that 
every blessing will come with unity, even, for example, greater 
zeal in giving and working for missions, for unity will be ex- 
pressive of the mind of Christ. 

The great error in relying at all largely on what is known 
as an historic interpretation of rubrics, lies in the fact that his- 
tory 1s an open question, and, accordingly robs us of a daysman 
in the premises, therefore the following of the honest letter of 
the law is the one and only safe method. 

Anent the matter of Reservation especially, your own argu- 
ment, in a recent editorial, regarding this rubric of the Church 
of England, “And note, that every parishioner shall communi- 
cate at the least three times in the year, of which Easter to be 
one,’ appears not to be relevant when you thereby endeavor to 
find a reason for Reservation. If the law requires a person to 
communicate on a certain day, common sense would undoubtedly 
indicate that such is to be done when it is possible. If the law 
forbids a reverent and convenient mode, such as Reservation 
presents, there is but one rule to follow, apparently, and that 
is to abide and communicate spiritually, make a spiritual com- 
munion. Suppose there were in a place one thousand parishion- 
ers, and in an epidemic nine hundred were upon sick beds on 
Easter Day; could the law of the Church be broken, it being 
the express breaking of the Church’s law, by sending the other 
hundred laymen around to administer the reserved Sacrament 
to those whom the priest could not reach ? ' 

The present cumbrous rubric of the Prayer Book jis not at 
all desirable for many reasons; but if it is the law, the best way 
is not to disobey it (J am now dealing with the matter as it 
touches the Archbishops’ decision), but to educate the clergy 
and laity to make the desired change in due time. There are 
other germs in the Prayer Book of the same kind of narrowness. 
The Prayer Book in its rubrics is not infallible like the Nicene 
‘Creed. 

The rubric of common sense, and the historic interpreta- 
tion of rubrics, and a distinction between minor and major 
rubrics, are all very uncertain quantities, since men of equal 
piety, learning, and capacity are not agreed on these points. 
This lies at the basis of the Archbishops’ interpretations. They 
show their wisdom by ignoring any and every school of thought, 
and by placing an unbiased construction on the evident letter 
of the law. Their good judgment will some day be clear to 
all men. Martin DAaMER. 

Hope, Ark. 


INCENSE. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


C HOUGH much has been written, in one way and another, in 
reference to the use of incense in our Church services, there 
are some considerations, arising from a perusal of the Bible, 
which merit reverent attention, yet appear to have been over- 
looked. 

In the early part of the Sacred Book we find the Great 
Maker of the Universe instructing His chosen people that in 
their worship of Him incense shall be used;* and he instructs 
them precisely when and where and how it shall be used, even 
‘within the veil;” and he declares that “it shall be unto thee holy 


1 Exodus 30 : 7-8. Leviticus 2 16 : 12-13, 
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for the Lord;’* and “whosoever shall make like unto that, to 
smell thereto, shall even be cut off from his people.” And be- 
cause they burnt incense to other gods, God’s anger and fury 
came upon them.* 

And when our dear Saviour was born, fie (from 
which incense is made) was one of the three mystical “treasures” 
presented by the wise men when they fell down to worship Him. 

And at the end of the Bible, when St. John in his glorious 
vision reveals somewhat of the heavenly worship, we are told of 
the angel standing before the altar, “having a golden censer; 
and there was given unto him much incense, that he should offer 
it with the prayers of all Saints upon the golden altar, which 
was before the throne.” 

We have repeated commands for the use of incense; and it 
has been revealed to us that it is used in the heavenly worship. 
We cannot imagine our God as changeable. He declares, “I am 
the Lord, I change not;’* so, unless we can find some direct, 
clear, and positive mandate to the contrary (which we cannot . 
find anywhere in the Bible or the teaching of the Church), how 
do we dare to omit the use of incense from our services? — 

Are we likely to go astray in following God’s direct com- 
mands, when neither the Bible nor the Church give any rule 
otherwise 4 

And then, here is another consideration. As we hope to 
join in the heavenly worship, where incense is used, is it not 
well to accustom ourselves to it here? And this is for the 
special, serious meditation of those who do not like the use of 
incense. 

Should they not bring themselves not merely to tolerate or 
like it, but to ardently love it? 

To love it because it was commanded of God as part of the 
worship of Him; to love it because it has aided in the prayers 
and praises of the Saints; to love it because it has been revealed 
to us as forming a part of the worship in heaven. 

There are two classes of people who read the Bible; thet one, 
who do it arrogantly, to wrest it so that they may fone them- 
selves in preconceived views; the other, devoutly, seeking to be 
instructed as to God’s wishes and commands. 

Can the latter, seeking His ways, ponder upon what the 
Bible has to say about incense, and then not desire its use in 
our services? J am, Sir, 

Obediently yours, 

Allatoona, Georgia, H. F. Russevit-How ann. 

June 23d, 1900. 


3 Exodus 30 : 37 
5 Revelation 8 : 3. 


4 Jeremiah 44. 
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A WARNING. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


( you permit me, through your valuable columns, to 


warn the clergy and others in regard to a young woman 
who is going about the country under different names, getting 
up entertainments under the auspices of Church Guilds? Her 
mode of operation is to make all the arrangements for the enter- 
tainment, and, if possible, get into her hands, under the guise 
of paying the bills, all the proceeds, and then to decamp with 
the funds. She pursued this course at Tecumseh, Mich., only 
last week, and she did the same in my parish early in May. 

She is a young woman of medium height, gray eyes, auburn 
hair, and ready and plausible of speech. She has gone under 
several names, which will be mentioned to any interested. The 
plays she usually recommends are “Esmeralda” and “Sweet 
Lavender.” Cuas. L. Matiory, 

Delavan, Wis., June 27, 1900. Rector of Christ Church. 


WHAT OTHERS THINK OF US, 


D R. BARNES, an evangelist in one of the southern states, thus 

speaks of our Church. “After all, rail at her as we will, there 
is no Church on earth like the Church of England; no holy army of 
martyrs liks unto hers; no ritual so pure and uplifting; no giants 
of theology like hers; no history, on the whole, so honorable.” 
And another adds: “In short, to be a devout and consistent Church- 
man brings a man through aisles fragrant with holy associations, 
and accompanied by a long procession of the good, chanting as they 
march, a unison of piety and hope, until they come to the holy place 
where shining saints sing the new song of the redeemed, and they 
sing with them.”—Diocese of Tennessee... 


To REFUSE Christianity because there are some disagreeable 
Church members, is like judging the tree by unripe apples: 
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TWO ETHICAL TREATISES. 
Problems in Ethics; or Grounds for a Code of Rules for Moral Conduct. By John 

Steinfort Kedney. New York, etc.: G. P.Putnam’s Sons. 1900. 

Elements of Ethics. By Noah K. Davis, A.M., Ph.D., LL.D. New York, etc.: 

Silver, Burdett & Co. 

The ethical literature of our time is very abundant, and the 
causes of this are not difficult to discover. It is an age of rest- 
less inquiry into the foundations of things, and the bases of 
morality could hardly escape investigation in such a period. 
Again, we are in the midst of a widespread reaction from the 
theological systems of the sixteenth century, which has brought 
about a strong emphasis by religious writers upon the practical. 
Character and conduct are being pressed upon our attention— 
not always as the fruit of a right faith, but more often—as op- 
posed to dogma. Finally, the large adoption of the evolutionary 
hypothesis, with its doctrine of the descent of man from the 
lower species, has raised the question of the origin of man’s 
moral nature and of the sanctions of morality. 

The two works we are now considering are typical examples 
of the Hegelian and the naturalistic treatment of ethics, al- 
though both are written professedly from a Christian standpoint, 
and thus run counter to much of the purely philosophical and 
naturalistic ethics of our time. A purely philosophical treat- 
ment of ethics would make man’s reason the measure of all 
things, and pure naturalism refuses to acknowledge any validity 
whatever in the claims of supernatural revelation. Happily Dr. 
Kedney professes to be guided by the revelation of Divine holi- 
ness contained in the supernatural mystery of the Incarnation, 
and Dr. Davis, while seeking for the natural foundations of 
morality, concedes the truth of Christian revelation and makes 
use of Scripture to confirm and illustrate his conclusions. 

There is a pathetic strain in Dr. Kedney’s preface. He tells 
us that he has been engaged “during his whole mature life” in 
preparing to produce a work in Formal Ethics which was in- 
tended to be his chief literary work. But other tasks hitherto, 
and increasing age now, have prevented his writing with the 
fulness originally intended. Accordingly we are given only a 
part of his contemplated magnum opus, although he says it is 
the essential part. 

Dr. Kedney is a profound thinker and writer, and this work, 
like some others that he has written, requires close reading, to 
master. He writes concerning some very difficult problems. 
Starting from the theoretical and a priori point of view, he dis- 
cusses the fundamental idea and purpose of the universe, lead- 
ing up to the question, “What is the end whereto the moral law 
obliges ?” 

Obligation is treated as arising from the end in view, con- 
sidered as rational. There is much truth in this contention, 
although it is needful to bear in mind that the obligation to ful- 
fil the end for which we were created remains whether we can 
rationalize concerning that end or not. The known will of God 
is a sufficient and absolute sanction of moral obligation, although 
the ultimate basis of it lies deeper—in the nature of God Him- 
self. The moral end for which we were made is to grow into the 
likeness of God as revealed in the Incarnation. 

Dr. Kedney criticises Utilitarianism as perverting the true 

theory that the end of moral action is its regulative principle 
into the notion that actions are to be judged morally by their 
observed or immediate consequences solely. Again, he criticizes 
intuitionalism as suppressing the influence of anticipated con- 
sequences altogether —a mistake which every-day experience 
shows to be a mistake. He identifies, wrongly, we think, the 
moral and xsthetic ideals, making moral perfection to consist 
in an undeviating love and pursuit of the beautiful. The sub- 
ject is too vast to discuss here. 

He says that the doctrine of the Incarnation alone supplies 
an adequate idea wherefrom to interpret the universe, and that 
the ethical ideal must be formulated on that basis. This is of 
course the soundest Christian doctrine, and we are grateful to 
Dr. Kedney for giving it such emphasis. We wish we could 
agree more fully with his statements concerning that mystery. 
He says: “The a priori method shows us the actual and neces- 
sary self-limitation of the Godhead, wherefrom may come the 
Divine entrance into humanity through the Incarnation.” He 
adds that in the Incarnation is displayed a coalescence in love 
which “carries with it coalescence in nature.” This is Kenotic 
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and monophysite, and has pantheistic implications—not that we 
are accusing Dr. Kedney of such implications. The permanent 
difference between the Godhead and the manhood in Christ is an 
essential feature of Christian doctrine. The two natures are 
united in one Person. They never coalesce into one nature, 
although grace is imparted to the inferior from the higher 
nature. When this is realized, the a priort argument for a 
kenosis is deprived of its value. If the Godhead were truly 
imparted to the manhood, it would seem to be contracted to 
human capacity; but since the mystery of the Incarnation is the 
taking of the manhood into the Divine Person, there is no neces- 
sity of coalescence or confusion. The human remains human, 
although exalted by grace, and the Divine remains Divine and 
infinite, though existing in the same person with the finite. 
This is our faith, and monophysitism and kenoticism are in 
fundamental conflict with it. The Christian idea is to acquire 
Divine holiness—not the Divine nature. 

Dr. Davis’ Elements of Ethics is to be distinguished from 
Dr. Kedney’s work as having a systematic end in view, rather 
than the discussion of problems. It is a scientific treatise “de- 
signed to serve as a handbook in institutions for higher educa- 
tion.” The writer is a clear and acute thinker, and the study of 
his book affords both pleasure and stimulus. Its most serious 
limitation is the narrow scope which it concedes to scientific 
ethics. Dr. Davis defines science as “systematized knowledge.” 
Ethies, he says, is the science of rights from one point of view, 
of obligations from another. But he adds that “a science may 
not borrow its essence, nor appeal to authority in support of its 
doctrine.” Yet he concedes that revelation is a distinct “means 
of knowledge.” This concession is fatal to his exclusion of re- 
vealed data from the science of Ethies. If he had set out merely 
to systematize the data of Ethics observable apart from revela- 
tion, we could find no fault with his design, provided he did not 
eall the result the Science of Ethics. No knowledge which is 
knowledge and capable of being systematized can rightly be 
excluded from its appropriate science. Ethical science, to be 
complete and proportionate, must take into account all known 
ethical data. The manner in which particular data become 
known is a proper inquiry, but cannot afford the basis for their 
exclusion from the science, when the fact that they are known is 
once conceded. 

Dr. Davis’ mistake is a common one. But there is no suf- 
ficient reason, for confining science—i.e., systematized knowledge 
—to the data of natural observation and reason. If God is 
knowable, there is a place for a science of God. If the data of 
any branch of knowledge includes matters known through both 
revelation and nature, then a science of that department which 
ignores the contents of revelation is incomplete and imperfect 
subject to emendation and correction of arrangement in the light 
of larger knowledge. To speak of Natural Ethics as the Science 
of Ethics is as fallacious as to speak of Natural Theology as the 
science of Theology. In both cases what is spoken of is a part, 
and an imperfect part, of the science. No other position is 
tenable except on agnostic grounds. Dr. Dayis is not an agnos- 
tic, we are glad to say. 

He bases obligations upon rights, and makes a strong and 
ingenious plea for this position. We are not persuaded. Prac- 
tically, such a theory drives out of sight a primary obligation— 
that of self-perfection, or spiritual culture. It also tends to 
emphasize social ethics at the expense of personal religion and 
our Godward obligations. We say this fully recognizing that 
Dr. Davis treats rights and obligations as including all these 
things. The true basis of obligation lies in the end for which 
man was made in the image after the likeness of God. The 
ultimate sanction of morality is supernatural—the character of 
Tim after whose likeness we must develop. The standard and 
rule of obligation is the will of God, whether made known to us 
in the order of nature or by means of supernatural revelation. 

But we have done with adverse criticism. The treatise we 
are considering rises in matter and treatment above the defects 
of its method. Many passages occur of the highest value. In 
his Prolegomena we are glad to see that Dr. Davis adopts what 
we have believed to be the true method of theistic argument— 
that which is employed in the natural sciences. He starts with 
a problem to be solved—the existence and continuance of this 
universe. Theism affords a recognized hypothesis. Does it 
work? Dr. Davis shows, along the lines of the Cosmological 
argument, that it does work, and that no other hypothesis can be 
devised which works so well. 

We should be glad to speak of other passages worthy of 
notice, his treatment of law, evolution, ete. But our review has 
reaclied its permissible length. Francis: J. Habu. 
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THE CHURCH’S RESPONSIBILITIES TO SOCIETY. 
ae member of the Christian Church is also a member of 


society at large. Presumably his Churechmanship should 
improve his citizenship—not as defining his civil obligations in 
detail, but—because it should make him a better man. It is a 
truism to say that good men make the best citizens. Good 
Churchmen make good members of society at large because they 
are good men. ‘They are the salt of the earth; and in this sense 
the relation of the Church to society in general is very real and 
important. The Church is a leavening principle of society. 

But an important distinction needs to be made in this con- 
nection. When we speak of the responsibilities of the Church 
we mean of the Church considered as a body—a body which is 
distinct from secular society and has peculiar purposes of its 
own. We do not refer to the responsibilities of individual 
Churchmen at all, except their official and ecclesiastical responsi- 
bilities—those growing out of their relation to the Church as an 
organized body. The fact that a citizen is also a Churchman 
does not, formally speaking, change his citizenship, or add to the 
duties of his citizenship, however much it may improve his sense 
of social responsibility and his fulfilment of social duties. The 
formal obligations of citizens and of the members of secular 
society in general are determined by their relations to the state 
and secular society—not at all by the relations which they may 
happen to have to the Church. 

Now the Church as a body has no formal or direct relations 
with the State; or with any secular society, beyond those which 
may have been mutually agreed upon. The Church has certain 
fundamental rights within its own sphere which the State may 
not violate, and the State is independent of the Church in the 
same manner. They both have jurisdiction, in many instances, 
over the same private individuals; but in matters and for pur- 
poses which are quite distinct. The State is concerned with 
temporals and the Church with spirituals, and neither may exer- 
cise authority in those things pertaining to the jurisdiction of 
the other. 

Yet it must be admitted that the relations necessarily exist- 
ing between temporal and spiritual things are often very inti- 
mate. The aim of the Church is to lead men so to pass through 
things temporal that they finally lose not the things eternal, and 
this must affect profoundly the quality of citizenship and of all 
other social relations in which temporals are involved. The 


Church has, therefore, a very real relation and responsibility to 
society, although it is indirect, informal, and limited. 


THE responsibility is indirect. The Church has no direct 
relations with any society outside of her own bounds, except such. 
as are involved in its recognition by the State as a legal corpora- 
tion entitled to hold property. Its work is to make individual 
men virtuous and to draw them to God, irrespective of their 
social positions. But Christian virtue has social applications, 
and cannot be cultivated except in connection with the proper 
discharge of social responsibilities. By inculecating virtue the 
Church sweetens men’s social relations, and modifies their social 
ideals. This modification has its effect upon social customs and 
upon civil legislation. Yet the Church may not dictate social 
customs and legislation. Her influence is felt through her mem- 
bers; and her members do not exercise any peculiar prerogatives 
in society because they are Churchmen, but wield the same kind 
of power in secular society that is exercised by non-Churchmen. 
What makes the ideals of Churchmen prevail increasingly in 
society is their truth and intrinsic superiority, and the fact that 
the common welfare of the community is seen thus to be ad- 
vanced. In brief, the Church’s responsibility to society is in- 
direct, and consists in improving the characters of its individual 
members, and thus their sense of social responsibility and their 
social ideals. 


Tur Church’s responsibility to society is also informal. That 
is to say, it is not the result of any power constitutionally de- 
fined and indisputably conceded to the Church by society. There 
is no formal relation between the Church and society, but only 
between the Church and those members of society who happen 
also to be the Church’s own members. Formal responsibility is 
based upon formal authority, and where no formal authority 
exists no formal responsibility can be maintained. If it be 
asked what authority the Church has to determine social or 
state enactments, the answer must be that she has none. It fol- 
lows therefore that she has no formal responsibility for deter- 
mining them. ‘The Church’s responsibility is purely informal 
here. The Church has moral influence, although it has no 
authority beyond its own sphere, and its responsibility les in 
rightly exercising its influence upon society. This means that 
the Church must inculeate among individual men those virtues 
and those ideals touching the fundamental relations between 
man and man which will move them, as members of society, to 
work along legitimate lines for social betterment. 

This is not all. The Church and the clergy should bring 


_ their influence to bear directly upon the publie conscience, in all 


matters which are indisputable from the moral point of view. 
There are right methods of doing this and right moments. Evil 
may not be done, even in a good cause. What are called polit- 
ical methods are not permissible to the Church, but only to indi- 
viduals, for the Church is not a factor in politics. Her sphere 
is purely spiritual. The Church must not allow itself to be 
secularized in striving to advance spiritual interests. More- 
over, the Church has nothing to do with problematical secular 
policy. It cannot settle controversies touching political econ- 
omy, or support one disputable opinion against another. It can 
only speak for those indisputable principles of righteousness by 
which men are bound in all social systems. The question as to: 
what system best fosters righteousness—and this question is 
highly disputable—must be left to the unhampered judgment of 
those who are responsible for dealing with it. 


Finatiy, the limitations of the Church’s responsibility to 
society are too serious to be left out of account. We have seen. 
that the Church acts upon society indirectly and informally. Its 
jurisdiction is confined to individuals and does not extend to 
temporals, strictly speaking, at all. Thus the Church has no 
real authority in the affairs of secular society, but merely exer- 
cises an influence upon the characters and social ideals of a por- 
tion of the members of society. Even when speaking to Church- 
men, the Church must employ the language of persuasion to a 
large extent. Ecclesiastical authority is real and binding upon 
the consciences of all duly instructed Christians, but it is not 
externally coercive. No one may be forced to obey the Church, 
except by methods which appeal simply to the conscience. In 


-obey God rather than men” (Acts vy. 29). 
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some cases the rights of property may be involved, it is true, but 
indirectly. Excommunication may be resorted to, but this has 
no coercive effect in itself, except as determining ecclesiastical 
relations. The excommunicated person is free to pursue his 
own course—although in dissociation from the Church. 


Tue work of the Church in relation to society is to leaven 
it by converting its individual members to new ideals, and thus 
to sweeten the earthly lives of men. 

(a) The Church teaches man’s chief end, showing that it 
consists not in earthly good but in everlasting life with God, and 
in the acquisition of those heavenly virtues which make such a 
life possible and enjoyable. The Church necessarily changes the 
entire life-aim of those individuals who are fully converted by 
such teaching. 

(b) The effect of all this is to change the perspective of 
earnest Christians, and to revolutionize their valuations of 
things. That which is earthly is seen to be purely temporal, and 
comes to be prized only so far as its possession or use leads on to 
the enjoyment of the heavenly and eternal. This necessarily 
abolishes earthly greed and discontent; so that, if all the mem- 
bers of society were thoroughly converted to Christian ideals, 
there would be no social conflicts, and happiness would exist 
under any social system whatsoever. 

(c) The virtues which the Church inculeates are intended to 
prepare men for heaven rather than for earth, and earthly peace 
is not one of the promises attendant upon Christian progress. 
This life is a life of privation and suffering, of inequalities and 
rivalries. It will be so to the end, because the powers of dark- 
ness will not cease to labor so long as man continues in this es- 
tate. Yet there can be no question that whatever peace and hap- 
piness and whatever solution of social problems is possible on 
earth is conditioned by the Church’s success in making individ- 
ual men cultivate the heavenly virtues of unselfishness and love. 
Any other ecclesiastical method of bettering society and really 
settling social problems is doomed to failure. The problem of 
problems is sin, and sin is to be faced in individual lives rather 
than in society at large. If the Church would do its duty to 
society, therefore, it must devote itself more and more earnestly 
to the salvation and sanctification of individual souls. 

This will involve necessarily many corporal works of merey— 
much philanthropic endeavor. It will also involve a sympathetic 
attitude of the clergy toward every class of society—a readiness 
to appreciate the good in every movement which expresses a 
desire for better things, even when the methods employed are dis- 
putable and cannot receive ecclesiastical support. But these 
subjects are too large to be considered at the end of an editorial. 


THE PRACTICAL ASPECT OF RESERVATION. 


NLESS there is reason to believe that there is abuse con- 

nected with the Reservation of the Blessed Sacrament in 
any church, we do not see how any Bishop can consistently re- 
fuse permission to any discreet and reverent parish priest to 
reserye. The House of Bishops has held that Reservation -for 
the legitimate purpose of communion may be licensed by the 
Ordinary in any Diocese, and implies that a priest ought not to 
reserve, at any rate habitually, without such episcopal license or 
special faculties. It is the duty of Bishop and rector alike to 
urge the people—well or sick—to partake frequently of the Sac- 
rament; for “The Sacraments were not ordained of Christ to be 
gazed upon, or to be carried about, but that we should duly use 
them.” This is the declaration of Article X XV; and none of 
the other Catholic communions lays quite such stress on the 
communion in the Eucharist as does our own. Consequently 
our own communion ought to lead in extending facilities for 
communion to all her people. 

The due use of them, and not the means of administration, 
being alone “ordained of Christ,” it is a serious matter for 
Bishop or priest to place difficulties in the way of such use. 
And if difficulties are placed in the way unnecessarily, then, as 
St. Peter declared boldly to the very rulers of the Jewish 
Church, commissioned as such by divine rule, “We ought to 
If God’s ministers 
make rules whereby the ordinances of God are made of none 
effect, and which stand in the way of their administration, St. 
Peter’s blunt declaration holds good. 

The question did not arise in the days when communion 
once or twice a year was esteemed sufficient, but it is pressing 
now. If the well are entitled to weekly communion for their 
soul’s health, why not the sick, the aged, the house-ridden ? 

But in an ordinary parish it is impossible for a priest to 
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celebrate in each house weekly where such communicants reside. 
Shall he then carry out the purpose of the institution “ordained 
by Christ” as the article declares, or shall he obey the voice of 
men—supposing any Bishop refuses the license? St. Peter had 
definite ideas on that subject which he did not hesitate to declare 
as quoted above. 

But if any Bishop is really troubled by our perplexing 
rubric as to “what remains,” and would interpret it with strict 
literalness, he must also interpret other similar rubrics likewise. 

He must then require that “other communicants” shall in- 
variably be called to assist the priest in consuming what re- 
mains; for the very rubric which such Bishop insists must be 
obeyed in the letter, requires that “the Minister and other Com- 
municants SHALL immediately after the blessing reverently eat 
and drink the same.” 

He must require a sermon to be preached at every celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion, for there is no possibility of mis- 
understanding the “command,” which is explicit: “Then sHALL 
follow the Sermon.” 

He must require that the people say the Lord’s Prayer, not 
with the priest, but repeating each petition after him; for there 
is no possibility of evasion of the plain words of the rubric: 
“Then shall the Minister say the Lord’s Prayer, the People re- 
peating AFTER HIM every Petition.” 

The fact is, if any Bishop is to shut his eyes to the condi- 
tions and needs of the day, and see in the flock of Christ com- 
mitted to his charge, only a police court; with himself as a petty 
judge instead of a chief pastor, he can quote the immortal Shy- 
lock as precedent for demanding a strict literalness, but not the 
Good Shepherd, who bade him, “Feed My sheep.” 

The requirement of the day is not to stifle reverence and 
curb enthusiasm; not to tell the sick and infirm to get along 
without the bread of life, or wait for it until the priest has a 
convenient time for a sick-room celebration; but to fan reviving 
life, to stimulate the yearning for the Blessed Sacrament, to 
encourage the sick and house-ridden to desire it frequently, to 
increase the reverence of the people. 

He who gave to the episcopate the charge to feed His sheep, 
did not add to His commission, “unless they are sick!” 


ANSWERS TO POPULAR OBJECTIONS.,* 
3y THE Rev. S. Bartye Goutp. 
ANGLICAN CHURCH HAS LOST THE APOSTOLIC 
Answer. 
C HIS is what the Romans assert when arguing only with the 
most ignorant. The Jesuits, fifty years after the consecra- 
tion of Archbishop Parker, in England, got up a story which they 
attested by an unknown Thomas Neal, that in the beginning of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, the vacant sees being about to be filled 
up, those who were nominated met at a London inn called the 
Nag’s Head. There Bishop Scory laid a Bible on the head of 
each, saying, “Take thou authority to preach the Word of God 
sincerely,” and so they were made Bishops. It is significant that 
the Jesuits did not bring forward this malicious fabrication till 
they reasonably supposed that all witnesses to the consecration 
were dead. However, no sooner was it given to the public than 
the Earl of Nottingham, at one time High Admiral of England, 
denied it as an impudent falsehood, he having witnessed the con- 
secration of Archbishop Parker at Lambeth, where it had taken 
place with the due formalities. We haye also the public attesta- 
tions to the falsehood of the story by the Bishop of Durham, 
July 17th, 1658. We have also the contemporary evidence of 
writers of the day who chronicle the consecration. 

Those who find this evidence too strong say that the form 
used was not such as to validate the ordination. The form 
used was the laying on of hands “according to the form pre- 
seribed in the book established by the authority of parliament,” 
the Bishops of Chichester and Hereford, the Suffragan Bishops 
of Bedford and Miles Coverdale, laying their hands upon the 
Archbishop, saying in English, “Take the Holy Ghost, and re- 
member that thou stir up the grace of God which is in thee by 
the imposition of hands,” ete. Now on comparison with the 
ancient rituals, both Latin and Greek, it is apparent that the 
essentials of true Episcopal consecration are to be found in the 
act of laying on of hands and in the words used. It is impos- 
sible in a brief compass to fully enter into the whole question, 
but the reader is recommended to procure Hnglish Orders and 
Papal Supremacy, by the Rev. T. J. Bailey. London: J. Parker. 
1868. Price 1s. 
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The Hpistles of the New Testament: In Current and Popular Idiom. By Henry 
Hayman, D.D. London: Adam and Charles Black. New York: The 
Macmillan Co 


It has been said that the best commentary is a careful and 
scholarly translation. The volume before us is an admirable 
instance of the truth of this saying. Dr. Hayman’s work will 
be a boon to every young student of the New Testament, pro- 
vided it be used conscientiously. The true ideal of the trans- 
lator has been kept constantly in view, namely, to transfer the 
idiom of one language into that of another. Dr. Hayman has 
not hesitated to make use of a paraphrase where it seemed 
necessary in order to make the meaning of the original per- 
fectly clear. It is often quite impossible to convey to the mod- 
ern reader the thought of St. Paul, for instance, as understood 
by those for whom he wrote, without renderings which go some- 
what beyond the limits of translation properly so-called. But 
Dr. Hayman cannot be charged with excess in this respect. On 
the contrary, we could wish that he had given himself somewhat 
greater liberty. 

The Epistle to the Romans will naturally be the first to 
which one turns in order to test the value of such a work. The 
result is highly satisfactory. No thoughtful person, reading the 
epistle in this new dress, can fail to obtain a grasp of the Apos- 
tle’s thought such as gives a new interest to the old familiar 
expressions. The student, for his part, finds at every step evi- 
dence of careful scholarship, and will have additional satisfac- 
tion in the felicitous rendering of many expressions which it is 
by no means easy to frame in smooth and flowing English. An 
example of the suggestiveness of the translation before us occurs 
in the 17th verse of Chapter 1. It is the paraphrase of the word 
usually rendered “righteousness.” It is here rendered by a 
phrase, “the means of becoming righteous before God.” It is 
the main purpose of this epistle to vindicate the true means of 
becoming righteous as revealed in the Gospel, and to distin- 
guish it from other systems and especially from the old dispensa- 
tion through which men might know indeed what righteousness 
was, but which could not aid them in its attainment. The Gos- 
pel alone was a “power” unto salvation, or as here translated, “a 
weapon of might.” | The difficulties which appear in the opening 
verses of the third chapter are satisfactorily elucidated, and the 
closing passage of that chapter, from verse 20 to the end, is pre- 
sented with admirable force and clearness. 

It is impossible in our brief space to enter into details. 
Everywhere throughout the epistle, the student will find excel- 
lent suggestions, and even if he cannot always accept the inter- 
pretation here given, he will find in the author’s rendering 
abundant food for thought. 

But notwithstanding the merits of the work, it still seems 
to us that in certain points an opportunity has been missed. The 
Lutheran and Calvinistie tradition still dominates our English 
interpreters to such an extent as to obscure the meaning of the 
Apostle in certain important respects. We refer particularly 
to the great antithesis between Faith and Works. The tradition 
in question fails to perceive that the antithesis is really one of 
dispensations; that “the Faith” is the Gospel, by which alone 
men can obtain righteousness, and that by “Works” is meant the 
requirements of the Mosaic economy, to which St. Paul denies 
the power needful to redeem men from iniquity. But in the 
average commentary the idea still prevails, that by “faith” is not 
meant “the faith,” but the exertion of the faith-faculty, a purely 
subjective operation. If by the word “Faith” St. Paul signifies 
“the Gospel,” or the acceptance of the Gospel, both by interior 
assent and conviction and in outward act, it is easy to see that 
the doctrine of “justification by faith only” is fundamental. But 
if, as Luther insisted, by “faith” is meant interior conviction 
severed from action, then we must say with St. James, that man 
is not justified by faith only. In his translation of Chapter 1, 
verse 5, Dr. Hayman rightly substitutes “obedience to the faith” 
for the non-committal expression, “obedience of faith.” He 
thus shows at the outset a consciousness that “the faith” is 
equivalent to the Gospel, as in the kindred passage in the Acts 
of the Apostles, Chapter 6, where we read that “a great company 
of the priests were obedient to the faith.” But elsewhere he 
fails to make this use of the word clear, even where the context 
so strongly requires it that commentators like Bishop Lightfoot 
have felt constrained to admit it. This is the case, for instance, 
in the latter part of the third chapter of the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians. 
chapter, Dr. Hayman’s renderings are disappointing. 

Another keyword of St. Paul is “Law.” Few deny that 
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In fact, in several crucial passages of that important 
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where this word has the article, it stands for the law of Moses, 
or the old dispensation. But sometimes it is used without the 
article, and consequently certain interpreters of great authority 
have made out a distinction between “Law” in general and “the 
Law.” This distinction Dr. Hayman has adopted, to the injury, 
as we think, of his exposition. Notwithstanding the influential 
names that may be quoted against us, we hold with those who: 
claim that the word, being used as a proper noun, may appear 
with or without the article without change of sense. The anti- 
thesis between the Law and the Gospel, which is the leading idea 
of both the Epistle to the Romans and that to the Galatians, is 
often fatally obscured if this principle is lost sight of. 

But we may not dwell longer upon thoughts which this able 
piece of work suggests, nor is there space to follow the trans- 
lator through other epistles in which we had marked many pas- 
sages as worthy of notice. We can imagine no better method by 
which the beginner can bring himself into the full atmosphere of 
the thoughts of the Epistles than that, after working, through 
one of them with the aid of Meyer or some other eritical and 
grammatical commentary, he should then take up a book like this 
and by its aid review the conclusions he has been led to form, 
and polish and refine his own translations. 


Wm. J. Gop. 


The Life of Jesus of Nazareth. A Study. 
pretation in Newton Theologicai Institution. 
ner’s Sons. Price, $1.25. 


By Rush Rhees, Prof. of N. T. Inter- 
New York: Charles Serib- 


The end of the century is remarkable in many ways. On the 
one hand there are wars and rumors of wars; on the other, the 
great questions of religion and of human destiny are occupying 
the minds of men to an extent never exceeded at any period of 
history. The fascination of the personality of our blessed. Lord’ 
has lost none of its power. Though men may disparage His 
unique character, and though they may substitute their sub- 
jective estimates of Him for the teaching of the Church from 
the beginning, yet they cannot leave Him alone. Books large 
and small, dealing directly or indirectly with His Person, His 
character, His teachings, or His work, are constantly issuing 
from the press. In thoroughness of scholarship and breadth of 
learning, it cannot be denied that there has been a great advance 
in the last half century. The monuments of ancient literature 
and of archeology have been investigated with a trained scien- 
tific intelligence and a minuteness which leave little to be de- 
sired. The misfortune is that the preconceptions and the 
eriteria of interpretation which the Church has inherited are, in 
many of these works, displaced by the principles of some phase 
of human philosophy, or the theories of newly-devised systems 
of theology. 

The result is that few of the works are quite satisfactory to 
the mind of one trained in the reverent atmosphere of the Cath- 
olie faith. It is the prevailing fad to charge the Church with 
neglect of the “human side” of Christ. It is true that, accepting 


‘the teaching of the Catholic faith that Christ is a divine Person 


and not a union of two persons, the orthodox Christian theo- 
logian cannot but contemplate Him with a mind dominated by 
the idea of His divinity, and must ever think of His humanity as 
modified by that consideration. But not so our modern writers. 
With them it is a principle that we are to begin with the human 
and struggle upwards to the divine—if we can. The conception 
of Christ’s divinity thus attained is so modified by the idea of 
the humanity that it is sometimes hard to recognize it as divine. 

Professor Rhees, more frank than many of these writers, 
endeavors to state at the outset his point of view. He wishes to 
be understood as properly estimating “the rich treasure of doc- 
trine” concerning our Lord which “the Church” has inherited, 
and he recognizes the fact that there may be some advantages 1n 
approaching the study of the Gospels with this interpretation of 
Christ as a premise. But he considers that “with the apostles 
and evangelists the recognition of the divine nature of Jesus was 
a conclusion from their acquaintance with Him. He was for 
them primarily a man, and they so regarded Him until He 
showed them that He was more.” 

Apparently he holds that the same path is to be pursued by 
the modern seeker after truth. Only there is this difference 
which he has ignored; the first disciples saw and heard those 
things of which we can only read, and they received impressions 
from daily contact with His visible Presence through months 
and years. The manner of these impressions the narrative does 
not even attempt to convey. The reader of St. Matthew’s Gos- 
pel, for example, feels that more is needed to explain St. Peter’s 
confession in the 16th chapter than can be found in the fore- 
going record. We cannot have the experience the apostles en- - 
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joyed, and no amount of study or use of the inductive method 
can take its place. It was not in this way the Gospel was spread 
among the people, and the divine character of Christ impressed 
upon their minds. The apostles began with the Resurrection. 
Writers like St. Paul luxuriated in what is now disparaged as 
mere doctrine. They felt, as the Church has always felt, that 
the narrative of Christ’s life must not be taken without the il- 
lumination cast upon it by an inspired interpretation. 

Professor Rhees’ book has many merits. His presentation 
is clear and intelligible. We think that he has grasped the 
turning points of the sacred narrative with skill and usually 
with accuracy. His style is concise, yet eminently readable. He 
is as reverent as his point of view will permit him to be. Yet 
through the whole runs the trail of a false kenoticism bringing 
with it views and expressions which seem to us merely destruc- 
tive of the Christian Faith. It is evident (see p. 87) that the 
author thinks Christ “capable of sin.’ We are told that Christ’s 
conceptions of things changed, that He had to learn “new les- 
sons,” that He expected or hoped for things which did not take 
place. He was “taught” certain things by hard experience. We 
read of “the thought of Jesus about Himself ;” that somebody 
has proved that He did not know He was the Christ until His 
Baptism; and that He was “ignorant” in various particulars. 
All this seems to us very deplorable. 

Yet our author accepts the miraculous birth, the miracles, 
and the literal Resurrection. He also defends the Gospel of St. 
John. The fact is that his “point of view” is unconsciously 
modified, not by the clear-cut statements of the great conciliar 
decisions on the Incarnation which determine the attitude of 
Catholic theologians, but, nevertheless, by a certain more or less 
definite orthodox tradition derived from those decisions by: the 
modern Protestant sects. It is this which has influenced his 
conclusions more powerfully than his ostensible point of view. 

But we are not sure that the book is not capable of more 
harm from the very fact that the novice who reads it is lulled 
into fancied security because he observes that in some import- 
ant particulars, the orthodox position is maintained. 

Wm. J. Goup. 


Z 


The Life Triumphant. A Study of the Nature, Origin, and Destiny of Man, ete. 
By John E, Read, Assistant Editor of the Columbian Encyclopedia. With 
an Introduction by the Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D., LL.D. Illus- 
trated. Philadelphia: A. J. Holman & Co, 


This is distinctly a popular book, in content, literary style, 
and external make-up—such a book as might be sold by the 
thousand in farm houses, by a shrewd book agent. The type is 
large and inviting, the illustrations numerous and suggestive, 
being usually copies of well-known masterpieces like those of 
Plockhorst and Hoffman. 

It is written from the Presbyterian standpoint; but, while 
containing such earmarks as the traducian theory of the origin 
of the individual soul, it betrays the influence of the more liberal 
theology which has modified Presbyterian thought in our day. 
Thus the existence of an intermediate place and state between 
death and the judgment is conceded to be highly probable. The 
doctrine of arbitrary decrees is softened away ,and “particular 
redemption” is treated as meaning simply this, that some will 
prove obstinate and fail by reason of their own wilfulness to be 
saved. Prayer for the departed is conceded to be permissible, 
although the scope of its petitions is treated as very limited. 

Our earthly body is treated as a temporary abiding place 
of the soul, doomed to final destruction after the soul departs 
from it. The resurrection body is another body, apparently of 
non-material nature, although it is conceded that this new body 
“has a very close connection, and an element of continuity, with 
the one that is laid in the grave.” Such a doctrine is quite 
inadequate in view of St. Paul’s distinct assertion that “this 
mortal must put on immortality.” There can be no real contin- 
uity between the earthly and resurrection bodies, if one is 
numerically to be distinguished from the other. The continuity 
of the physical organism is not broken in this life by the fact 
that all of its material particles are changed within a few years. 
‘The Scriptures teach that the same truth holds good amid the 
dissolution of death. Of what the element of continuity con- 

sists we are not told, and science shows that it lies beyond our 
present. capacity to discover. But that there is such an element, 
and that what is called the body is not annihilated because of the 
dissolution of its visible constituents, is a part of the Catholic 
faith. 
* Mr. Read’s work is an omniwm gatherum. He discusses 
many religious and many Christian opinions. Each subdivision 
of his subject is treated with self-sufficient completeness, with 
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the result that many repetitions occur. We cannot recommend 
it as a guide to the faithful, although we gladly acknowledge 
that it contains many valuable thoughts, interestingly presented 
and illustrated. We wish that our more sound theologians 
would produce something on similar lines as suited as this is to 
popular reading. Francis J. Haut. 


Great Books as Life Teachers, Studies of Character, Real and Ideal. 
Dwight Hillis. Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
Despite the opening assertions of this volume, one finds in it 

much that is inspiring. The author opens thus: “The pledge 
of the ‘New Times’ is the promise, ‘In the last days I will pour 
out My Spirit on all flesh. Therefore ‘great Pan’ is not dead, 
morals are not stationary, inspiration is not ancient history, and 
the Bible is not closed.” 

Then in glowing language he proceeds to tell us of a present 
inspiration, and that what God was, He is, and near to each one 
of us, as He was to Abraham, to Moses, and the fathers of old. 
This is, of course, true, in a very true sense, but when to this is 
added the implied wish to place Shakespeare, Milton, and Dante 
abreast of, or even beyond, Isaiah, Ezekiel, and St. Paul, the 
reverent soul will ery a halt. 

Yet Mr. Hillis has written a useful and inspiring book. He 
has taken some of the greatest works of modern fiction, such as 
Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables, George Eliot’s Romola, at least 
one character in each, Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter, Tennyson’s 
Idylls of the King, together with several noted names in letters, 
art, social reform, and discovery, such as Ruskin, Henry Drum- 
mond, Frances Willard, and David Livingstone, and has woven 
into a compact and glittering essay the salient points in either 
the book or the man he has under discussion. 

These twelve essays were delivered from the pulpit. For 
such purpose they are admirably devised. The lecturer drives a 
four-in-hand with the greatest ease, and all aboard are delighted 
with his performance. While reading them, the thought came 
that a judicious use of lectures such as these would be profitable, 
but a reactionary thought came also, when one remembered the 
superb use Browning has made of the scriptural character of 
Saul. 


By Newell 


All He Knew, A Story. By John Haberton, author of Helen's Babies, etc. 
York: Edwin S. Gorham. Price, $1.00. 


This is the story of a poor sinner who reached the peniten- 
tiary through due process of law, and while there, heard of the 
love of Jesus for men just like him. “AIl he knew” was just 
this: The plain missioner told him to believe in Jesus, as he 
did in Andrew Jackson. The old Democratic President was 
dead, but he, as a Democrat, knew he had lived. Believe in 
Jesus just the same, follow His teachings from the good Book, 
lead a straight, honest life, and all would be well. 

This simple acceptance of the foundation truth of all Christ- 
ianity is not at all relished by the deacon, who wants Sam Kim- 
per “to speak in meetin’.”. Sam knows nothing of “gropin’ in 
darkness” or “the hope of glory” or any theology, as taught in 
prayer meeting, whatever, but he knows that he has determined 
to turn over a new leaf and lead a godly, sober life. 

The fortunes of Sam Kimper are skilfully and quaintly 
drawn out, in Haberton’s inimitable style; various personages 
are introduced, such as may be met with in any town of two 
thousand people, all well-known portraits. Poor Sam’s genuine 
Churchly piety rides over all cant and sectarianism, and a happy 
ending finishes the touching story. 

One feels that Haberton in this book paints the picture of 
a genuine, Churehly Christian man, freed from the subtleties of 
sectarian protestantism and all its narrowness. Such was not 
the purpose of the author, but he has done it, and the hero, Sam 
Kimper, might have been one of Keble’s rustic flock at Hursley, 
one of the myriads of the plain, simple folk, who learn their duty 
toward God and their duty toward their neighbor, and faithfully 
put in practice “all they know.” 


New 


Dwight L. Moody. Impressions and Facts, 
Introduction by George Adam Smith. New York: 
Price, $1.00 
This small volume of 125 pages contains a survey of Mr. 

Moody’s remarkable work as a preacher and an evangelist. The 

picture drawn of the man whose sermons moved his audiences 

to repentance and conversion presents him as a charming friend 
and companion, and reveals the great secrets of his success—his 
absolute trust and confidence in God and his deep love for man. 

Everyone who loves and admires Mr. Moody will feel grateful 

for the publication of this kindly review of his character and 

life. 


By Henry Drummond: With an 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 
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David and His Friends. A Series of Revival Sermons. By Rev. Louis Albert 
Banks, D.D. New York and London: Funk & WagnallsCo. Price, $1.50, 
Like its companion volumes that have preceded it, this is a 

collection of sermons well characterized by the title “revival 
sermons.” They contain the usual amount of stories, some very 
apropos to the subject, others that might be used in any one of 
the sermons. There is no meat for the hungry Christian; only 
tempting morsels of invitation for those outside the Church. 
The author does not seem to consider instruction on the Christ- 
ian life at all necessary. Herein lies one of the great distinc- 
tions between a Methodist revival and a mission in a parish. The 
one gives effervescence without substance, the other teaches the 
whole duty of man resulting from acceptance of the love of God 
and His call to repentance. Churchmen prefer the solidity of 
the faith and its nourishing qualities to mere sentimental excite- 
ment which only ministers to ephemeral impulses. 

Georgié. By S, E. Kiser. 


Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. Price, $1.00. 


Mr. Kiser supplies in this publication the variety which 
helps to lighten the burdens of business and care. Georgie’s 
stories about his “maw and paw” are intensely amusing, some- 
times very funny, and always within the bounds of decorum. 
The orthography is after the style of Artemas Ward and Josh 
Billings, and sometimes this gives a more prominent point to 
the story. The stories will help to cheer the weary and will 
chase away sadness with a hearty laugh. 


London to Ladysmith via Pretoria. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


By Winston Spencer Churchill. New York: 

Mr. Churchill’s deseriptions of the War in South Africa 
and his own part in it as correspondent are both interesting and 
full of detail and adventure. He carries the reader with him 
and vividly pictures the scenes as he relates them one by one. 
Danger has no threats for him; he rather seems to court it and 
to revel in passing through thrilling experiences. In his de- 
scriptions of the Boers he gives them credit for their kindness 
to the prisoners, and speaks well of their bravery and skill in 
warfare. His account of his escape from Pretoria is. very ex- 
citing and realistic. The difficulties attendant on the relief of 
Ladysmith are gradually portrayed, and the reader can better 
understand than before why General Buller could not quickly 
accomplish his purpose. There is also in the book a good deal 
of general information about the country in which the War is 
taking place. Mr. Churchill certainly possesses the powers of 
observation and deseription which make his work well worth 
perusal. 


The American Salad Book. 
Phillips & Co. 


By Maximilian De Loup. 
Price, $1 00. 


New York: McClure, 


Monsieur De Loup, between the suggestive green covers of 
The American Salad Book, has given explicit directions for com- 
pounding three hundred and seventeen different varieties of 
salads. 

There is searcely a product of the garden, the farm, the 
field, or the sea, which, with savory additions, may not be served 
as salad in a most appetising fashion. Even the delicate fronds 
of the fern of the woods, with the addition of the proper condi- 
ments, can be made into a most attractive dish. 

One’s mouth continually waters as one reads of salads of 
crisp lettuce, fresh pineapple, and white grape, sweet cherries 
and sour, dandelions and green hops, pigeon, snails, grouse, and 
quail; while even the homely cold potato, under Monsieur De 
Loup’s skilful manipulation, becomes picturesque and suitable 
for the most sumptuous occasion. 

The American Salad Book may justly claim to be “the most 
complete, original, and useful collection of salad recipes ever 
brought together.” 


The Joy of Captain Ribot. 
Palacio Valdes. 


Authorized Translation from the Original of A. 
By Caroline Smith. New York: Brentano’s. 

When Sefior Valdés wrote to a friend concerning this 
book, some time ago, he said: “It is a protest, from the depths, 
against the eternal adultery of the French novel.” When this 
friend read the book, he thought that “A Married Woman,’ 
would have been a good name for the story, so nobly and so 
truly does it present a type of the true and devoted wife in 
Cristina Marti—one of the great creations in modern literature. 
Mr. Howells says of it: “Captain Ribot is a novel of manners, 
the modern manners of provincial Spain; and, by the way, while 
we were spoiling our prostrate foe, I wish we could have got 
some of these.” 

The novels of Sefior Valdés, then, appeal not to the many, 
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to whom they are caviare, but to the few who delight in good 
reading, in clean writing, in artistic excellence, in delicate hu- 
mor, in skilful delineation of character, in charming description 
of events, indeed for the lovers of Literature, or of the cult of 
Howells. 

Captain Ribot’s Joy is a delightful temperament, by means 
of which he sees the best in his friend Masti. He loves his 
friend’s wife, but not to covet; he has a lively hatred for those 
who seek their downfall. Such a temperament is a joy to its 
possessor of whatsoever name. It is pleasant reading to follow 
these experiences, and to enter into the humorous and pathetic 
realism of such a wholesome soul. 

Again, this is a novel of leisure, hence a book for the quiet 
afternoon in the woods. It is a novel of to-day, of that sunny 
Spain of to-day of which we know so little; but Sefior Valdés 
compels our admiration and our desire for more such Idyllic 
writing. 


Monsieur Beaucaire. By Booth Tarkington. Illustrated. New York: McClure, 
Phillips & Co. Price, $1.25. 


Mr. Tarkington, whose reputation was recently made as the 
author of The Gentleman From Indiana, has given us a delight- 
A cousin of Louis XV. 
of France, rebelling against an alliance that lively matchmaker 
wished to thrust upon him, crosses into England as the barber of 
one of the gay company attached to the French court in London. 
His daring scheme for getting admittance to the court circles 
succeeds to perfection. The complications arising from Mon- 
sieur falling desperately in love with the reigning beauty, need 
little alteration to make a play ready for the stage. Wit sparkles 
throughout, swords. flash on slightest provocation. The plot 
hurries on amid rout and ball, ladies pout and smile, brilliant 
uniforms and lordly titles promenade the gardens of the gay 
monarch. The denouement comes artistically and with force. 

Mr. Tarkington, while at Princeton, was actor, stage man- 
ager, and author. He should dramatize this bit of comedy. 


Tuen, Slave and Empress. By Kathleen Gray Nelson. 
ton & Co. Price, $1.25. 

This book, first published in 1898, is, not strangely, now 
coming to especial attention by reason of the prominence of the 
Dowager Empress who is the subject of the sketch. In story 
form the rise from slave to empress is graphically told. Very 
naturally the imagination of the author is obliged to supply 
material for most of the incidents and for the conversations, 
but the events follow their natural course in the history of the 
remarkable woman who wields so evil an influence over the 
Chinese Empire. The author fails to chronicle the dark side of 
her character, picturing her only as a girl and then'’a woman 
remarkable for her beauty and her shrewd wit. The shameful 
succession of intrigues to which the empress has been a party 
is not mentioned, and the sketch ends with the time of the defeat 
of her nation in the Japanese war. One could hardly write so 
sympathetically of her character at the present time, and it is 
impossible not to feel that strict truthfulness would have re- 
quired that a different picture be presented. The book will, 
however, be profitable reading for children and young’ people, 
who will find in it much concerning Chinese history and cus- 
toms that is pleasingly told, and not generally known. 


New York: HE. P. Dut- 


While Sewing Sandals. Talesof a Telugu Pariah Tribe: By Emma Rauschen- 
busch—Clough, Ph.D. Chicago: Fleming H, Revell Co. Price $1.50. 


The search for truth was never confined to the rich, the 
learned and the great. The whole of humanity has yearned to 
know God, and has cried out with Job for a clearer conception of 
His laws. The stories of the Telugu tribe recorded by the 
author of this book bring this truth into full prominence. They 
are tales of the people, of their experiences, their customs and 
habits, their religion, and their longing for God. Poor and de- 
graded in the estimation of the Brahmins, their souls seek the 
salvation offered by Christ, and the converts among them be- 
come sincere in their adherence to the Saviour. The book will - 
repay perusal as a history of the heart life of these people, as 
well as a description of the spread of the Gospel truth in India. 


Two Lay PAMPHLETS. 


Regpert Clowry Cuapman, of the Chicago Bar, has ventured 
into the field of biblical exegesis from the legal standpoint in 
Legalized Wrong: A Comment on the Tragedy of Jesus (Chi- 
cago: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1899). His treatment covers the 
events beginning with the departure of Christ and His disciples 
from their Last Supper, and ending in His trial and condemna-= 
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tion by Pontius Pilate. -Some valuable thoughts are suggested, 
but the treatment is fragmentary and lacks completeness. The 
writer is evidently thoughtful, but betrays no sign of realiza- 
tion of the Divine Person of Christ. 

Inspiration from a Layman’s Point of View, an address by 
John Brooks Leavitt, LL.D., delivered, we are sorry to learn, at 
the Church of the Incarnation, Brooklyn, N. Y., is an unhappy 
exhibition of forgetfulness that a little learning (7. e. touching 
the subject under consideration) is a dangerous thing. The 
author is a sympathizer with Dr. Briggs and others who are 
trying to reduce the meaning of the term Inspiration to such 
religious genius as is shared in by all devout writers. Con- 
founding doctrine and theory, he supposes that the Church has 
no definable doctrine of Inspiration because she teaches no the- 
ory touching the manner of it. “Divine inspiration,” as applied 
to Scripture, has a plain meaning which has never lacked Cath- 
olic consent. It means that God has somehow (no doubt in 
various ways) made the Scriptures His Word, so that they are to 
be read from end to end as having Divine authority. Whether 
any of its language was dictated or not, and whether the human 
writers betray limited and even erroneous ideas of science and 
history or no, are not vital questions. We should seek the re- 
ligious purpose of inspiration, and have confidence that that 
purpose is fulfilled with Divine infallibility. We may not pick 
and choose as to what we shall regard as inspired Scripture in 
the Bible, for even when we are dealing with the passages that 
are said to betray human error, we are at the same time dealing 
with a Divinely sanctioned context of religious instruction—a 
eontext which we cannot remove without altering the force of 
the Divine message. The author’s objection, that we do not 
possess the exact original text of Seripture, is met by the fact 
that the Scriptures are committed to the Church for keeping. 
The Holy Ghost guides her—not to preserve the text miracu- 
lously from every variation, but—to protect it from such corrup- 
tion as would destroy its Divine authority. We do not depend 
upon an impossible restoration of original texts, but upon a 
Spirit-guided preservation of the Word of God amid the varia- 
tions of texts. 

Our author tries to limit the obligations of laymen to the 
terms of their baptismal vows. This is a mistake. Member- 
ship in the Church necessarily involves full loyalty, and the 
aeceptance of all teaching which can be shown to have her 
authority. A layman’s pledge as to belief is confined to the 
Apostle’s Creed, because if that Creed is accepted honestly and 
fully, all the teachings of the Church are implicitly involved 
therein. JIlow can one say honestly, “I believe in the Holy 
Catholic Church,” and reject her “authority in controversies of 
faith,” taught in our Articles? If she is to make disciples of all 
nations, we must be her disciples. LLaymen are as truly bound 
in this matter as are the clergy. The difference is that the latter 
have to be theologians, and thus the area of their explicit faith 
is increased. If laymen become theologians, they incur similar 
obligations. Our obligations are much larger than the letter of 
our pledges. 

The spirit of Mr. Leavitt’s pamphlet is open to eriticism, 
as well as its contents. Happily the majority of our laity think 
and talk differently. Francis J. Haut. 


Nancy's Fancies, A Story About Children, by L. E. Haver- 
field, is a chapter of family life in England, pleasantly told 
and illustrated. The patient mother, the kind neighbor, 


. the earnest child whose fancies at last materalize into facts, 


the return of the long-lost father, after many trials and dis- 
couragements of wife and children, are some of the materials 
out of which the sketch is made. (New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. Price, $1.25.) 


THE use of peanuts in the preparation of various dishes is in- 
creasing. A wafer to be offered at afternoon tea is made by chopping 
very fine a pint of the shelled nuts and mixing them with three eggs, 
two tablespoonfuls of milk, a little salt, and a cup of sugar creamed 
with two tablespoonfuls of butter. Flour is added to make a soft 
dough, which is rolled very thin, cut into strips, and baked in a 
moderate oven. Peanut sandwiches, too, are appetizing and nutri- 
tious, either for tea or with the salad at luncheon or dinner. Sey- 
eral receipts are followed to make them, a good one calling for brown 
bread. This is cut in thin slices and very lightly buttered, spread 
with cream cheese and a layer of finely chopped nuts. | The slices are 
then pressed together, and cut in circles or oblongs. At the groeer’s 
may be found peanut butter put up in tumblers or small jars that is 
also intended for use in sandwiches. The compound is manufactured 
by several different firms, all of whom claim great nutritive as well 
as appetizing value for their product. 
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Happenings at St. Jude’s. 


By ErHen M. Coxson. 
ELD PLD LLB LOLOOA OOOO Orwyynvy—r"—4h. 


CHAPTER V. 
5 OR nearly a year following this fiat of the Bishop, St. Jude’s 


Church was closed and silent. All sorts of rumors con- 
cerning the probable disposition of the church buildings were 
afloat, meanwhile. The store was rented after a time, but noth- 
ing could be learned from the man who rented it. He knew 
nothing at all about the affair, he persistently maintained, save 
that a local real estate agent called upon him regularly for 
rent. A similar story was told by the individuals, societies and 
lodges, who rented the hall above the store from time to time. 
The church itself was reported sold to various denominational 
bodies, ranging from the Roman Catholics to the Free Quakers, 
over and over again, but it remained closed and unoccupied 
always. And then, as suddenly as it had been closed, it was 
announced that it was to be opened for regular Sunday services 
and church work again. 

But it was to be opened as a mission instead of a parish, 
the Bishop’s Secretary explained, and the people attending the 
services would have no responsibility concerning them save the 
contributing of a reasonable amount toward their maintenance, 
and small voice in the management of the mission. The priest- 
in-charge was to be a young priest, but lately graduated from 
the Theological Seminary, of fine personal character but ex- 
tremely ritualistic views. And it was ruamored—and the rumor 
went uncontradicted by those in a position to know, and was 
afterward proved veracious—that he was to be given full swing 
as to the manner in which he would work and conduct the ser- 
vices, and would be answerable only to the Bishop for anything 
he might do. 

The new incumbent appeared, looked the ground over, and 
decided upon his course of action without any unnecessary de- 
lay. He rented a tiny apartment in one of the poorer streets 
near the mission, enlisted the aid of three other graduate stu- 
dents from the Theological Seminary, started a sort of social or 
church settlement, with himself and his assistants as the nucleus 
thereof, and started out to do all the good he could. The ser- 
vices, under his conducting, were exceedingly “high,” so high 
that the old-time parishioners who had been, as they expressed 
it, and as they really believed, “driven out” of St. Jude’s parish 
by the ritualistic practices fathered and adopted by the Rev. 
Mr. Sanden, attended once to see for themselves how matters 
stood, raised their eyebrows and shook their heads in holy hor- 
ror and indignation, which they believed to be righteous, and 
came no more. But the Rev. Albert Stratton—Father Stratton 
as he insisted upon being called, even by his own mother— 
after quietly announcing that the services at St. Jude’s would 
follow ritualistic forms so long as he had charge of them, High 
Church practices being, as he contended, matters of principle as 
well as practice with him, and many of them constituting some 
part of his own private devotions as well as portions of public 
worship, went on his way quite untroubled by, and even quite 
unconscious of, apparently, the defections from the ranks of the 
comparatively flourishing congregation which had greeted his 
initial efforts. He was doing his best to present to them the 
religion of Christ and the worship of the Church, as he under- 
stood and realized it, he carefully explained, in a series of ser- 
mons, and with the doing of this his duty and his responsibili- 
ties ended. He could hardly expect to turn to new ways, per- 
haps, the older people who came within reach of his ministra- 
tions. His duty was principally toward the younger genera- 
tion, as he divined it, and he could but do his best. He must 
rely upon the help of God, alone, in carrying out the ideas and 
the plans which he believed to be God-given. 

So all the really “old” St. Jude’s people, with but few ex- 
ceptions, dropped out of the parish register, and a number of 
the later attendants followed suit. For a few Sundays the 
weekly Eucharistic service which the devoted young priest had 
instituted as the regular form of mid-day worship was but 
slenderly attended, the evening congregation being infinitesimal 
also. But gradually there grew up around Father Stratton and 
the new order of things, a new congregation also, and:it was 
composed of individuals and families at once devoted and obe- 
dient to the man who directed it. A new surpliced choir, led 
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by one of Father Stratton’s priestly assistants, while another 
played the organ, was presently gathered together. The old 
Ladies’ Aid Society was replaced by a Married Woman’s Guild, 
the Young Ladies’ Society gave way to a branch of the Girl’s 
Friendly. There were clubs, guilds; and brotherhoods for the 
boys, the older men, the young men, the very young men, and 
the boys. A Chureh School for small children and a Church 
kindergarten were started, managed and instructed by the sister 
of one of the priestly assistants, a kneeling-stool, with a plain, 
straight, wooden chair beside it, was arranged in the small room 
in the church edifice set apart for Father Stratton’s use, and 
the young priest announced, from the chancel, that he was ready 
to hear the confessions of any who wished to take advantage 
of this spiritual assistance. The neighborhood talked and gos- 
sipped, the newspapers commented upon the “advanced” order of 
the services at St. Jude’s, and the old-time parishioners began 
to talk of attending the services of the Reformed Episcopal 
Mission recently started, within a mile of St. Jude’s, by an 
astute cleric of this denomination, who openly announced that 
the perpetual warfare at St. Jude’s appeared to him to offer a 
fine opportunity for the establishment of this Mission. The 
old parishioners, many of them, were greatly impressed by this 
man, who was earnest, devoted, and very persuasive in manner, 
and having given up all hope, as they were fond of publicly 
declaring, of ever again enjoying the services of the Church 
which they had striven so hard to build up and maintain, they 
saw no alternative—and this part of the subject was very thor- 
oughly aired, indeed,—but to ally themselves with the Reformed 
Episcopalians, which they presently did very much in a body. 
But it was whispered and hinted, in more than one locality— 
and the whispers and hints proceeded from more than one 
source—that they had not been very warmly welcomed by any 
of the several parishes which they had tentatively, and also in 
a spirit of curiosity and inspection, perhaps, attended. The 
reputation of St. Jude’s parish had preceded them, and said 
reputation having traveled far and wide, both within and with- 
out the boundaries of the city in which it found a home, and, 
being by no means enviable, it had undoubtedly militated some- 
what against the cordial welcome which would otherwise have 
been accorded them. So they worked for the new Reformed 
Episcopal Mission with heart and soul, apparently, and if they 
did not actually. endeavor, some of them, to draw to their ranks 
some of the people from St. Jude’s parish, and to hinder and 
limit the efforts of its young leader, they certainly endeavored 
to do both it and him no good. Father Stratton was, in various 
ways, made to feel the weight of their displeasure and the dis- 


approval with which they regarded both the man and his 
methods. 


But if the good young priest was at all aware of this hostile 
attitude on the part of the people who, he had hoped, would 
be led back to the Church by his efforts, he gave no sign of such 
knowledge. 
heart and soul and with every moment of his waking time, and 
he had his reward in the certainty that a real work—a great 
work, some people declared—was being accomplished at St. 
Jude’s, and that the people attending its services were thor- 
oughly loyal both to them and to him. 


Other St. Jude’s incumbents had experienced great diffi- 
culty in having their wishes and directions obeyed; Father Strat- 
ton secured instant and unquestioning obedience, without mak- 
ing any strenuous efforts, seemingly, in this direction. Even 
upon the few occasions when his wishes were obeyed according 
to the letter rather than the spirit—as when, after he had de- 
creed that no mirror should hang in the little room, just off the 
vestibule, in which the young women to be presently admitted 
to the Girls’ Friendly Society awaited the commencement of 
the service, after having donned the white veils which they were 
to wear during the ceremony,every maiden appeared with a small 
pocket-mirror somewhere concealed about her person—the letter 
of the mandate was carried out with remarkable minutiae of de- 
tail, and the spirit was rather passed over than actively dis- 
obeyed, and such instances did not occur often. At a glance 
from Father Stratton the most irrepressible choir-boy beeame 
meek and submissive; a word, and the most “giggly” girl in the 
congregation was instantaneously sedate and sober. The young 
men respected him sufficiently to seek him out, frequently, and 
ask-for counsel and. advice—advice and counsel which did not 
always relate to spiritual matters—and the older men held him 
in no smaller degree of reverence and regard. The choir-boys 
adored him, the children of the Sunday School clapped their 
hands when he appeared. Even the trades-people and business 
men of the neighborhood were ready to rise up and call him 
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blessed, and the poor and sick of the neighborhood believed him 
a perfect saint. For once, and for a short space of time, there 
was peace and prosperity within the boundaries of St. Jude’s 
Parish. And then, just as everybody concerned was beginning 
to hope and believe its troubles over for good and all, these fond 
hopes received a decided set-back. 

Father Stratton, never too strong or robust, had been run- 
ning down hill, physically speaking, for some time. He sur- 
denly fell painfully and seriously ill. The priestly assistants 
had all left the St. Jude’s field of labor, by this time, one of them 
going to a charge of his own, another to the post of chaplain in 
a near-by hospital, and the third being hastily summoned to his 
Eastern home by the dangerous illness of a member of his fam- 
ily, and Father Stratton was all alone and delirious in the tiny 
apartment in which he still lived when sought out and discoy- 
ered by the astonished and dismayed people who had waited in 
vain for him to appear and conduct one of the regular services 
of the Church. And it was presently discovered, also, that he 
was not only alone and ailing, but insufficiently clad, coldly 
sheltered, and poorly nourished into the bargain, and that Shs 
state of affairs had been going on for some time. 

The church, at the time when the young priest was eee 
in charge of it, had been heavily burdened with debt, notwith- 
standing the assistance rendered it as a Mission from the Mis- 
sion Fund, and the outside and additional help furnished by 
wealthy and philanthropic Churchmen of the city, at the instiga- 
tion of the Bishop, as well. To reduce the burden of these 
debts, to place the St. Jude’s affairs upon what he considered to 
be a proper and honest basis, and to purchase the “Stations of 
the Cross” and other articles which he believed necessary to 
correct and reverent public worship of the kind which he revered 
and believed in, Father Stratton had sacrificed every jot and 
tittle of a small salary allowed him, save only just enough 
to allow him to subsist in the barest manner. He had no private 
means, and, as he never allowed an appeal for help, spiritual or 
financial, to go unanswered so long as he had a penny or a mor- 
sel of strength available, he had approached very near to both 
financial and physical bankruptey very often, since coming to 
St. Jude’s. He had gone hungry and cold so often that his 
health had become seriously impaired, his physical vitality seri- 
ously depleted. As “la grippe,” the doctor who was presently 
called in, himself a worshipper at St. Jude’s, and a devoted ad- 
mirer and friend of Father Stratton, diagnosed the trouble 
which had finally laid him low. But he was a long, long time 
recovering from the effects of it, despite the kindly care of his 
parishioners and his own mighty will to improve, and, although 
he by and by came back to his work and services at St. Jude’s, 
it was shortly evident, even to the most impartial and unpreju- 
diced observer, that he was by no means equal to the labors 
which he demanded of himself. Steadily, as the spring pro- 
gressed and passed into summer, his health declined and failed 
again; steadily and surely he became thin, pale, and attentuated 
looking. The Bishop, visiting St. Jude’s for the purpose of con- 
firming the large and devout class which Father Stratton was 
ready to present to him for the rite, noticed the very evident 
delicacy and weakness of the ‘young priest and recommended a 
change, a long holiday, a complete rest. 

“T cannot go; I have not the money, even could I leave my 
work here,” was ihe response of Father Stratton; but it soon 
became evident that go he must, somehow or othan somewhere 
or other, or else, to use the words of one of the men who most 
admired and revered him, he would presently “go for good.” 
And then, suddenly and amazingly, the way for his gain and 
ultimate recovery, but for the loss and depreciation of St. Jude’s 
Mission, alas! the way for the long and complete rest and change 
which he needed was opened before him, opened, as he himself 
reverently declared, in a way which was nothing if not Provi- 
dential. 

“My ship has come in, my beloved people,” he told his con- 
gregation one morning, looking, the while, so white and ill and 
saintly that an excitable young woman of the congregation— 
who had previously declared that only the knowledge that he 
was a sworn celibate prevented her from falling in love with 
him hopelessly, and that if she had not noticed him shiver, once, 
when a large spider ran across his hand at a Sunday School pic- 
nic, she should hardly have believed him human—was moved to 
tears by the fear that he would not live to enjoy his holiday; 
“and it has been decreed by the Heavenly Father that I am 
presently to cross the ocean to visit the Holy Land, and remain 
abroad for several years.” 

He also allowed it to be known that this journey was to be 
made in the interests of future literary work along Church 
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lines, as well as for the present benefit of his failing physical 
health, and he held out small hopes that he would return to St. 
Jude’s and its people. He might even remain abroad perma- 
nently, it was understood; at all events it would be some time 
before he might be expected to return to America. 

So, with regret, sincere and earnest, some heart-felt tears 
and not a few earnest and heart-felt prayers for his recovery 
and his safe return, the people of the new St. Jude’s parish saw 
the man whom they so dearly loved and so highly revered, go 
away from them. They wept, some of them, in company with 
the small and affectionate choir-boy whom Father Stratton had 
rescued from the slums of the city and taken home to live with 
him in the tiny apartment now left empty and tenantless, and 
whom he had been compelled to leave behind, in the charge of a 
brother priest who was attempting to start a Church Home for 
lonely and unprotected and homeless waifs. 

“My heart, it aches me much that the so good and so good 
man, he go away,” sobbed the little foreign-born waif who had 
lost his first and firmest friend, as the street-car on which Father 
Stratton journeyed down-town toward the railway station, dis- 
appeared from view; “he too good to stay with us long. He too 
good, I think me, to come back.” 

In their hearts the St. Jude’s parishioners thought so too, 
and they sighed heavily, most of them, over this probability. 
Then, as it became noised about that Father Stratton, according 
to the Bishop’s openly expressed opinion, was very unlikely to 
return to St. Jude’s and its work, and as he had greatly and 
ardently desired that this work should go on and prosper, they 
turned, with another sigh, to wondering just how best to help 
and prosper it, and to wondering, also, what kind of a man would 
next take up the burden which Father Stratton had carried so 
well and so bravely, and which he had so reluctantly laid down. 


[To be Continued.] 
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Family Fireside 


AN ANCIENT 
CHAPEL, 


AT Knaresborough, 
Yorkshire, near 
the famous Dropping 
Well, there is a quaint 
chapel hollowed out of 
the cliffs, and dedicated 
to St. John the Baptist. 
The chapel is, however, 
ealled “St. Robert's 
Chapel,” after the fam- 
ous hermit, and at its 
there is a 
quaint figure of a knight 
drawing his sword as if 
in defense of the sacred 
shrine. Our illustration 
is taken from the (Lon- 
don) Church Monthly. 


entrance 


VIA CRUCIS. 


T was near the end, and as we watched the quiet face, how we 

yearned to hear once more the beloved voice that never yet 

had failed to comfort us in our troubles. Suddenly the heavy 

lids unelosed, revealing a look of unutterable love in the beauti- 

ful eyes, as he raised to his lips the crucifix that he held, and 

then placed it gently in my hands. “Dear,” he said, and it was 
over. — 

And now, my fingers still clinging to the silver cross, in the 
horrible utter silence I knelt alone, trying to understand, while 
the darkness pressed about me more closely, ever suffocating, 
crushing, till the:-overwhelming agony seemed like the tearing 
apart of living soul and living body, and there was no help. 
Then all at once a great light streamed down upon me, and rais- 
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ing my eyes I beheld wide open the portals of Heaven, and a 
well-known figure entering in. 

A step beyond the threshold he paused and looked back, and 
I saw the face I loved transfigured like that of an angel, and as 
the heavy gates swung to just about to close, watching breath- 
lessly I saw him thrust something between them; and then I 
waited for the engulfing, agonizing darkness. 

But no, for a narrow shaft of radiance still pierced the 
black distance, and by its light I saw in the tiny crevice between 
the massive gates, the silver crucifix! 

I awoke and it was day. The cross still in my stiffened 
fingers flashed in the sunshine. The heavy anguish was gone, 
and in its place I felt a great uplifting power. I rose from my 
knees strong with a holy purpose, and in my heart was peace. I 
knew the way. Mary E. Srarsuck. 


SUMMER SUGGESTIONS. 


Be going for a midday drive rub your face, neck and hands: 
with simple cream, and powder gently with corn starch. Wipe 
the powder off, and on returning wash the face well in warm water 
and with Castile soap. Camphorice and buttermilk both give relief 
from sunburn. — 

Place a large dish of water in a room where the heat is very 
oppressive; change once or twice and the temperature will be per- 
ceptibly lowered. 

Sponge your babies with cool water at bedtime. 

Give your children water, not ice water, to drink during the hot 
weather. They need this to make up for the loss from perspiration. 

In washing summer frocks, if the colors run, put half a cupful 
of salt in the last rinsing water. 

For insomnia, in summer time take a cold bath at bedtime. 

Press towels, folded as usual, through your clothes wringer and 
save your laundress. 

Have merey on your cook in your arrangement of meals for hot 
days. . 

Have your house gowns made with open necks and elbow sleeves. 

Drink milk slowly. 

Eat your meals slowly. 

To wash summer silks, remove all grease or other spots with soap 
and water before proceeding. Make a solution of a teaspoonful of 
ammonia and a little soap in a pail of water, and in this dip the silk 
again and again until the dirt is removed. Do not wring out, but 
press between the hands. Rinse in water from which the chill is 
gone, and hang in a shady place until partly dry, when lay between 
two cloths, and press with a hot iron. 


KEEP WELL IN HOT WEATHER. 


|| eek is all-important in keeping cool. The best advice is 
embraced in a cure for obesity. “Eat all you need,” the author 
says; “but don’t eat truck.” Fruit peels, tomato skins, strings of 
beans and cauliflower, ends of artichoke leaves, the fibrous parts of 
oranges, apple cores, melon rind, cherry pits, grape stones, pie crust, 
crabs’ legs, the grisly part of clams and meat are truck; there is no 
nutriment in them. Consumption of that sort of food is only put- 
ting a tax upon the system of digestion. Whatever the individual eats 
with a relish will do him the greatest good, but it is reasonable to 
cultivate a taste for seasonable fodds. Meats, hot breads and fiery 
drinks are heat-producing, and there are other things equally satisfy- 
ing that will keep the human house cool. 

Fresh fruits, salads with oil and lemon juice, cold vegetables with 
mayonnaise sauce, all cool the blood. Cold bouillon and cold tea and 
coffee with lemon juice are refreshing and stimulating. Cool choco- 
late with whipped cream is food and drink, and there is health and 
strength in sterilized milk. 

Dry toast or old bread with fresh butter are two other good 
things for the year round. Toast is half digested. Fresh eggs are 
better than meat, and may be made as satisfying. Serve them once 
with asparagus tips, tomatoes, cauliflower or chips of bacon. The 
kidneys strain the blood, and whatever stimulates their action is 
good. All the onion family and asparagus are valuable in this con- 
nection. While fruit is the most delicious hot-weather food, a dish of 
bad berries or a soft-hearted banana is more to be feared than green 
apples. Beans, peas, ham, potatoes, veal, cereals and the starches 
generally are too heating for summer diets. Ices and ice-cream are 
cooling and generally harmless. A tepid bath is the best for hot 
weather, as it cools the surface without stimulating the circulation. 


For the bicycle rider the carrier or bicyele bag has become a 
great necessity. This may be simply a flat bag in open chain-stitch, 
or it may be done in macramé knotting. The handles may be strongly 
made crochet loops, or ribbon bows may be used to tie the carrier 
close to the handle-bars. These bags should be about twelve inches 
wide, and the same in depth. An excellent one is made of dark green 
cord, tied in three-quarter inch meshes. One-half of its upper end 
is fastened to a nickel rod, and a double elastic is run through the 
other side, passing through loops at the ends of the nickel bar. Rib- 
bons tie it to the handle-bar. Instead of nickel a piece of steel or 
whalebone may be used. 
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Church Calendar. 
Se 
A 
July 1—Third Sunday after Trinity. (Green.) 
“ 6—Friday. Tast. 
“ 8—Fourth Sunday after Trinity. (Green.) 
“ 138—Friday. Fast. 
15—Ilifth Sunday after Trinity. (Green.) 
“ 20—Friday. Fast. 
22—Sixth Sunday after Trinity. (Green.) 
“ 24—Tuesday. (Red at Evensong.) 
25—Wednesday. St. James, Apostle. 
26—Thursday. (Green.) 
27—Friday. Fast. 
29—Seventh Sunday after Trinity. (Green.) 


Personal Mention, 


Tur Ven. T. H. M. V. AppLeBy, Archdeacon 
of the Missionary District of Duluth, has taken 
eharge of the Indian field. He is to be addressed 
at 1217 East 2nd St., Duluth, Minn. 


Tur address of the Rev. R. M. W. Brack 
has been changed from New York City to Flat 
Rock, North Carolina. 

Tur address of the Rey. Joun Evans Bop is 
changed from Oneonta, N. Y., to 1332 First Ave.,, 
Watervliet, N. Y. 

THe correct address of the Rey. J. S. Bunt- 


ING is Greenville, Delaware, not as before, Mont- 
echanin, Del. 


Tue Rey. E. F. CHAuNcy has become assist- 
ant to the Rey. Dr. Rainsford, rector of St. 
George’s Church, New York. 

THE Rey. Waurrr B. CLARK, formerly of 
Abilene, Kan., is now at All Saints’ Cathedral, 
Spokane, Wash. 


THE Rey. THomMAS J. Crosspy should now be 
addressed at St. Luke’s Rectory, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia. 


Tun Rey. C. J. De Coux has resigned the 
charge of Trinity Church, Mattoon, Ill., and has 
accepted that of Trinity Church, Niles, Michigan. 

Tue Rey. Dr. Morgan Dix was honored with 
the degree of D.D. by the University of Oxford, 
on June 22nd. 

TuE Rey. C. W. Du Bors, late rector of Grace 
Church, Lapeer, Mich., is now rector of Grace 
Church, Toledo, Ohio. Address accordingly. 

THe Rey. W. W. ELusworrH has accepted a 
call to Farmington, Conn. 

Tue address of the Rey. H. B. 
has been changed from Wahpeton, 
North Dakota. 


Tue Rev. Percy T. Fenn, D.D., of St. James’ 
Church, Texarkana, has received the honorary 
degree of D.D. from Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio. 


THe Rey. LAWRENCE L. IDLHMAN has received 
a call to St. Paul’s Church, Newport, Ky. 
Tue Rey. ALFRED PF. 


dressed during the 
“Mass. 


ENSWOoRTH 
to Lisbon, 


JOHNSON 
summer at 


is to be ad- 
Cottage City, 


Tue Rev. JONATHAN I. JOHNSON of St. Paul's 
Church, Gardner, Mass., has resigned to take 
charge of All Saints’ Church, Pontiac, Rhode 
Island., 


Tur Rev. E. EH. 
eharge of Christ Church, 
will leave October 1st. 

Tur Rey. H. B. Moness, late of San Fran- 
cisco, is now to be addressed at The Walworth, 
Berkeley, California. 


Maprrra has resigned his 
Waterloo, Iowa. He 


Tur Rev. W. J. Moopy, formerly rector of 
St. Peter's, Denver, has been appointed by the 
Bishop’ Coadjutor of Nebraska to the charge of 


the missions of St. Thomas’, Falls City, and 
Grace, Tecumseh, Neb. 
THER Rev. H. Grarran Moorn, rector of 


Christ Church, Winnetka, Ill., has given up the 
charge of St. Paul’s, Glencoe, and his work 
there has been taken by the Rey. C. H. BRrans- 
comes, of the Cathedral. 

THe address of the Rey. IF. S. PeENroup is 816 
Nerth Eutaw St., Baltimore, Md. 

Tue Rev. F. W. Roperrs has been appointed 
an assistant at St. Michael’s Church, New York 
City. 

Yue Rey. Dr. Bunsamin S. SANDERSON, of 
St. Thomas’, Bath, N. Y., has accepted a call to 
‘Trinity Church, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Tue address of the Rev. D. F. Spriaa, D.D., 


* WwW. E. 
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is changed from Washington, D. C., to Annandale, 
INLAYS 

THr Rev. Warner E. L. Warp, of the House 
of Prayer, Lowell, Mass., is spending a month's 
vacation at Newburgh-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 


ORDINATIONS. 
DBEACONS AND PRIESTS. 


Oxn10.—On Sunday, St. John Baptist’s Day, 
at the Church of the Holy Spirit, Gambier, the 
Rt. Rev. William A. Leonard, D.D., Bishop of 
Ohio, ordained three candidates to the Diaconate 
and advanced three deacons to the priesthood. 

Those ordained deacons were: WILLIAM AL- 
FRED GrRipR, Se.B.; Epwin B. REDHEAD, A.B.; 
and CHARLES S. Reirsnipnr, A.B. 

Those ordained priests were: The Rev. 
Messrs. ALBERT CorEY JONES, A.B.; CHARLES W. 
NAUMANN, A.B.; and Harry Sr, C. HaTHaway. 

The candidates for the Diaconate were pre- 
sented by the Rey. Orville IE. Watson, Minor 
Canon of Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, and the 
candidates for the Priesthood by the Very Rev. 
H. W. Jones, D.D., Dean of Bexley Hall. The 
Rt. Rev. Joseph M. Francis, D.D., Bishop of 
Indiana, preached the ordination sermon, and 
the Rt. Rev. George W. Peterkin, D.D., Bishop 
of West Virginia, was also in the chancel. 


PRIESTHOOD. 


ARKANSAS.—In St. John’s Church, Van 
Buren, on St. John’s Baptist’s Day, the Rev. A. 
A. ROBERTSON, by the Bishop of the Diocese. 
Five priests took part in the laying on of hands. 
Mr. Robertson came from the Congregational 
body and was ordained to the diaconate June 
11th, 1899. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE.—At 
Good Shepherd, Nashua, 


the Church of the 
June 22nd, the Rey. 
PATTERSON, by the Bishop of the Diocese. 
Mr. Patterson is in charge of the Church at 
Milford. 


OKLAHOMA.—The Rev. Ropert R. Diaes, in 
charge of the Missions at Perry, Newkirk, and 
Ponce City, Okla., was ordained priest in Trinity 
Church, Guthrie, by the Bishop of Oklahoma on 
Thursday, June 15, the Rey. A. B. Nicholas pre- 
senting him, and the Rey. H. L. A. Fick, of 
Oklahoma City, assisting in the service and join- 
ing in the laying on of hands. Mr. Diggs con- 
tinues in his present field. 


Spokann.—The Rev. FREEMAN DAUGHTERS 
was ordained to the priesthood by Bishop Wells 
on June 24th, at Wallace, Idaho, his brother, 
T. A. Daughters, of Colfax, Wash., being the 
presenter. Mr. Daughters has had charge of 
Wallace for less than a year, and has freed the 
church from debt, increased the attendance, espe- 
cially of men, and has evidently deepened the 
spiritual life of his people. 


DIED. 


Avyery.—IEntered into Life Eternal on Thurs- 
day, June 23d, 1900, at Germantown, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., the~ Rev. WiLLIAM AvpERyY, sometime 
rector of the Church of the Ascension, Atlantie 
Ciley, eNews 

“Grant him, O Lord, eternal 
light perpetual shine upon him.” 


rest, and let 


GARDINER.—At her country residence, Garden 
City, N. Y., suddenly, on Sunday afternoon, June 
24, 1900, Mary AUSTEN, wife of the Hon. Asa 
Bird Garpingr, LL.D., L.H.D., District Attorney 
of New York; and youngest daughter of the late 
George Austen of Baltimore County, Maryland. 

Burial services were held in the Cathedral of 
the Incarnation, Diocese of Long Island. Inter- 
ment at Greenwood. 


JULIAND.—At his home, Greene, N. Y., June 
22, 1900, Hon. WrepDpRICK JULIAND, aged 94 
years and 8 months. The funeral was held in 
Zion Chureh on the 25th ult., of which church 
he had been vestryman for over half a century, 
and junior warden for 30 years. 

“For so He giveth His beloved sleep.” 

MrruINJoNES.—In Glen Ellen, California, 
June 19th, 1900, Hoparra Saraw, aged 13 years 
and 8 months, eldest child of the Rev. Ivan M. 
and Hannah H. Mbriinzsones, of Palestine, 


Texas. 
“Grant her eternal rest, O Lord, and let 
perpetual light shine upon her.” 
Moopy.—Entered into rest June 26th, at 


Streetsville, Ont., Canada, Joyce MArvgorin, the 
infant daughter of the Rev. W. IT. Moopy, aged 
13 months. 
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APPEALS. 


Tue Dowtsttc AND ForREIGN MISSIONARY 
Society, the Church Missions House, 281 
Fourth Ave., New York. Officers: RicHT Ray. 
THoMAS M. CLARK, D.D., president; Rr. Rev. 
WILLIAM CROSWELL DOAN», D.D., vice-president ; 
Nev. ArtHuR S. Luoyp, D.D., general secretary; 
Rev. JoSHuA KIMBER, associate secretary; MR. 
Joun W. Woon, corresponding secretary; REV. 
Nosert B. KimMBER, local secretary; Mr. GEorcH 
C. THomMas, treasurer; Mr. EB, WaLTeR Rorprts, 
assistant treasurer. 

This society comprehends all persons who are 
members of this Church. It is the Church’s 
established agency for the conduct of general 
missionary work. At home this work is in 
seventeen missionary districts, in Porto Rico, 
and in forty-three dioceses; and includes that 
among the negroes in the South, and the In- 
dians. Abroad, the work ind@udes the missions 
in Africa, China, and Japan; the support of the 
Church in Haiti; and of the presbyter named by 
the Presiding Bishop to counsel and guide the 
workers in Mexico. The society also aids the 
work among the English-speaking people in Mex- 
ico, and transmits contributions designated for 
the other work in that country. 

The Society pays the salaries and traveling 
expenses of twenty-two missionary Bishops, and 
the Bishop of Haiti; 1,630 other missionaries 
depend in whole or in part for their support 
upon the offerings of Church people, made 
through this Society. There are many schools, 
orphanages, and hospitals at home and abroad 
which but for the support that comes through: 
the Society, would of necessity be abandoned. 

The amount required to meet all appropria- 
tions for this work to the end of the fiscal year, 
September 1, 1900, is $630,000. For this sum 
the Board of Managers must depend upon the 
voluntary offerings of the members of the 
Church. Additional workers, both men and 
women, are constantly needed to meet the in- 
creasing demands of the work (both at home 
and abroad). 

The Spirit of Missions is the official monthly 
magazine—$1 a year. All information possible 
concerning the Seciety’s work will be furnished 
on application. t 

Remittances should be made to Mr. Groren 
C. THOMAS, treasurer. 

All other official communications should be 
addressed to the Board of Managers, Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Legal title (for use in making wills): THB 
DoMESTIC AND FOREIGN MIsSIoNARY SOCIETY 
OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THB 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WANTED.—Some one to provide three hundred and 
fifty dollars, either as a gift or loan for a number 
of years, for young Churchman very desirous of 
entering the priesthood, but can not for lack of 
means. Who will in His Name. Address, Priest- 
hood, care of THE LIVING CHURCH, Milwaukee. 

Tun CHuRCH ARMY Bugle Call will keep you 
informed on the Church Army and Rescue Mis- 
sion work of the Church. 50 cents a year. Box 
1599, New Haven, Conn. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT. 
Quaint Nuggets. Fuller, Hall, Selden, Her- 
bert, Walton. Gathered by Eyeline Warner 
Brainerd. Cloth, gilt top, 45 cents. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
The Dream of a Throne. The Story of a Mex- 
ican Revolt. By Charles Fleming Hmbree. 
Pri¢e, $1.50% 


PAMPHLETS. 


The Stage as a Teacher. A Sermon by the 
Rey. George W. Shinn, D.D., a chaplain of 
the Actors’ Church Aliance. Delivered in 
St. Stephen’s Church, Boston, May 6, 1900. 


Japan and the Nippon Sei Kokwai. A Sketch 
of the Work of the American Episcopal 
Church in Japan. By Edward Abbott, Rec- 
tor of St. James’ Parish, Cambridge, Mass. 


Year Book of Christ Church Cathedral. St. 
Louis, Mo. From May 1, 1899, to May 1, 
1900. 


Grammar School of Racine College. 48th year, 
Catalogue. 


Seventh Annual Address. The Rt. Rey. A. C. 
A. Hall, D.D., Bishop of Vermont. 
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ARKANSAS, 
Wm Montcomery Brown, D.D., Bishop. 
Vested Choir at Fort Smith, 


A New vested choir of boys has been 


formed at Fort Smith and was installed on. 


Sunday, June 24th, when the Bishop visited 
the parish and held Confirmation and Ordina- 
tions. The sermon was preached by the Rey. 
Perey J. Robottom, who referred to the fact 
that. this was the second anniversary of 
Bishop Brown’s consecration. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Wo. F. NicHous, D.D., Bishop. 


Death of Rev. F. B. Bartlett. 


Tue Rey. F. Braithwaite Bartlett, rector 
of the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, San 
Francisco, was drowned on the morning of 
June 21st at about 11:35 o’clock at Sonoma. 
Mr. Bartlett came from his home in San 
Francisco to take a much needed rest. Sono- 
ma creek is near to the house where he was a 
guest, and many campers and summer visitors 
enjoy the bathing it affords. 

On the fatal morning, Mr. Bartlett, n 
company with fourteen-year-old J. Hutton 
Theller and another youth, went to the creek 
and decided to go in. The three had been 
playing ball and were overheated. Young 
Theller and Mr. Bartlett waded down the 
creek to a point where there is a pool from 
eight to nine feet in depth. They were the 
only bathers there at the time and both 
plunged in. 

The boy saw Mr. Bartlett make but a few 
strokes, when he threw up his hands and 
sank. Theller and his companion being poor 
swimmers, were unable to aid the drowning 
man. He came up for the last time, and 
then his terror-stricken companions began to 
ery for help. They were heard by persons 
near, who came to their assistance, and the 
body was recovered, but life was extinct. The 
general belief is that Mr. Bartlett fainted 
from overexertion or was seized with cramps. 

The Rey. F. Braithwaite Bartlett assumed 
charge of the Church of St. Mary the Virgin 
in October last, succeeding the Rev. Herbert 
Parrish, now rector of the Church of the 
Advent. He was born in Buffalo,»N. Y., 
about 33 years ago, was graduated at the 
Western Theological Seminary of Chicago, 
and was ordained in that city, in 1896, both 
to the diaconate and to the priesthood by 
Bishop McLaren. Prior to his last rectorship 
in California, he had been missionary at 
Brighton Park and Irving Park, Chicago, in 
the Missionary District of Southern Florida, 
_ and in Bermuda. He was a general favorite, 
- and will be mourned ay he was known. 
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F, D. Bee scron, D.D., LL.D. L38.D; Bishop. 


Masonic Services at Fulton—St. John’ s School— 


- Orphanage. 
- WirHIn a few Sundays past, Zion Church, 
Fulton (Rev. Wm. B. Guion, rector), has 
been visited»by the I. O. of Odd Fellows. .On 


| 14th, and was a memorable occasion. 


another Sunday the Free and A. Masons and | 
the Order of the Eastern-Star, and on anotlier | 


Sunday two lodges of the Ancient Order of 
United. Workmen. So pleased was this Order 


with the rector’s sermon that they have re- | 
quested it. for publication in several news- | 
papers and to be sent to the Grand Lodge. | 
Great congregations have attended the ser- | 


. vie 8, filling | the aisles and the chureh itself 


to verflowing. © 
ye gt 


 CoMMENcEMENT at. St. ee Military, 


School for Boys, at Manlius, was held June | 
It | 
closed the most successful year in the school’s 
history and witnessed the graduation of 17 | 
bright, manly fellows. A fine residence is! 
being erected near the main building for the | 
Superintendent, Col. Verbeck. A patron of ! 
the school has offered $100 and valuable ma- 
terial toward a chapel building, the present } 
chapel within the school building being too 
small for the increasing number of cadets. 


THE management of the House of the Good | 
Shepherd, for orphan children, in Utica, have ! 
accepted a valuable gift of land, donated on. 
condition that the donor’s name be. with- 
held and the grounds (after new buildings 
are erected) shall be open to the public and | 
form a park in that growing section of the 
city. The land adjoins that already owned 
by the corporation and is on the main thor- 
oughfare of the city, with trolley car line, ete. 


THE baccalaureate sermon before the grad- 
uating class of the Oneida High School was 
preached by the rector, the Rey. John Arthur, 


in St. John’s Church, Oneida, June 17th. 
CHICAGO, 
Wo. BP. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 


Cuas. P. ANDERSON, Bp. Coadj. 


Rouse Mission — Gifts to Trinity Church — 
Progress at LaGrange—Calvary Church, 


Tue diet kitchen for infants at the Rouse 
mission of Trinity parish, is proving of great 
value. Dr. George T. Palmer, who is in 
charge, has made all the interior arrange- 
ments according to the most improved meth- 
ods. The number of applicants for assistance 


is constantly growing. 

A very handsome set of altar linen has 
been given to Trinity Church by Mrs. George 
S..MecReynolds. The linen is trimmed with 
expensive lace and is beautifully embroidered. 


THE annual reports of the parochial or- 
ganizations of Emmanuel Church, La Grange, 
give evidence of hard work and devotion to 
the interests of the parish and of the 
Church at large. The Woman’s Auxiliary, 
St. Agnes’ Guild, St. Mary’s Guild, and the 
Altar Committee, afford opportunities for the 
exercise of woman’s energies. The Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew, the Junior Brotherhood, 
and the Athletic Association provide work for 
the men and boys. The parish and the vari- 
ous guilds have given in money and boxes to 
missions and claims outside the parish the 
sum of $1,290.62. The total receipts for the 
year were $8,506.24. Of this amount $1,000 
was paid on the mortgage, reducing it to 
$9,000. The value of the buildings is about 
$75,000. These include church, parish house, 
chapel, and rectory. The buildings are all of 
stone and give to this parish every facility 
for the various branches of work. The rec- 
tor, the Rev. Charles Scadding, is an inde- 
fatigable worker. He reports a total of 700 
souls in the parish, of whom 378 are com- 
municants. Mr..Scadding has introduced an 
excellent system of grading, which has pro- 
moted more careful study and preparation of 
lessons by the scholars of the Sunday School. 


Catvary Crurcn, Chicago, is rejoicing in 
the payment of all its floating indebtedness, 
and pledges for support by the congregation 
have been given which will prevent a recur- 
rence of the difficulties under which the par- 
ish has labored for several years. The rec- 
tor, the Rev. W.-B. Hamilton, is very greatly 


beloved by his people, and the future of the 


church js, very promising. 


| Rey. Dr. 
| Trinity Church, Boston. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Cc. B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop. 


Commencement at Trinity College, 


THE baccalaureate sermon for Trinity Col- 
lege was preached on the evening of Sunday, 
June 24th, in Christ Church, Hartford, by the 
I. Winchester Donald, rector of 
The ushers at the 
church were members of the junior class. 
The service of evening prayer was conducted 


|| by Professor Henry Ferguson, assisted by Pro- 


fessor Luther, Dr. Thomas Gallaudet, and 
Professor J. J. McCook. President Smith 
read the announcements of Trinity Commence- 
ment week and pronounced the benediction. 

The sermon by Dr. Donald was on the in- 
fluence of light over darkness. His text was 
St. John i. 5: “And the light shineth in 
darkness, and the darkness comprehendeth it 
not.” For the purpose of his lesson Dr. Don- 
ald changed the construction of the sentence 
somewhat so as to show that darkness felt 
the influence of light, and said that it can- 
not prevail, for darkness is not a match for 
light. Dr. Donald, in discussing the reason 
why such a declaration was at the beginning 
of the Gospel, said that wickedness prevailed 
at the time of the Incarnation; wickedness of 
an alarming character, deep, dark wickedness, 
and the land was full of it. St. John, at such 
a time declared that the darkness could not 
succeed over the light. It may prevail for a 
time, but light will succeed; the living light. 
The text is the confident declaration that 
darkness cannot overcome light but light will 
prevail. 

Addressing the graduating class, the mem- 
bers of which arose, Dr. Donald said that he 
could easily understand that they might have 
expected a sermon on imperialism, expansion, 
or the development of trusts, the advancement 
of socialism, etc., but he preferred to address 
them on the influence of light over darkness. 
You are not going out into the world for the 
first time, he said, because you have been in 
it ever since you were born. The world is 
composed of men and women with whom you 
will mix socially and in business, and you are 
soon to contribute your share to civic affairs. 
We ask you to make the world a place easier 
to be good in and harder to be bad in. Re- 
solve to walk as the children of light and not 
be bowed down with the perils of darkness, 
for you are children of much hope and much 
self-denial and many prayers. 

The 25th was Class Day. The Class Day 
Hxercises were held as usual at 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon on the Campus before the 
stately portal of Northam Towers. The 
Chairman was Frederick Welles Prince. The 
historian, orator, poet, statistician, and pre- 
senter, were respectively Messrs. Burt, Clem- 
ent, Bryant, McIlvaine, and Brines. The 
Class Day Reception was held in Alumni Hall 
in the evening. P 

Tuesday, the 26th, was Alumni Day. 
Never in the history of the college was so 
large a number of the Alumni known to at- 
tend the exercises of Commencement Week. 
Among them was the oldest living alumnus, 
Dr. Gurdon W. Russell, of Hartford, of the 
Class of 1834. In the morning took place the 
formal meeting of the Alumni Association, in 
the afternoon informal meetings, and in the 
late afternoon and evening the President’s 
Reception. The two specially noteworthy 
events of the day were the visit of the Alumni 
in a body to the newly-completed Hall of Nat- 
ural History, and the election by the Corpora- 
tion of a professor of Natural History. 

For many. years the Scovill Professor of 


Chemistry bas been also the Professor of Nat- 
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ural Science, though the instruction in the 
latter department has been given by a special 
instructor. The generosity of J. Pierpont 
Morgan, Esq., in giving to the College $15,000 
to pay the salary of a distinct professor of 
Biology for a period of five years, enables the 
College to remedy this anomaly. The biolog- 
ist elected is Dr. Edwards, whose academic 
record is as follows: B.S. Lombard Univer- 


city, 1884; B.S. Indiana University, 1886; ; 


M.A. Indiana University, 1887; Student at 
Johns Hopkins University and at the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig, 1887 to 1890; Ph.D. Leipzig, 
1890; Fellow in Clark University, 1890 to 
1892; Assistant Professor of Biology, Univer- 
sity of Texas, 1892 to 1893; adjunct Professor 
of Biology in the same University, 1893 to 
1894; Professor of Biology, University of Cin- 
cinnati, 1894 to 1900. 

The Commencement Exercises proper in 
Parson’s Theater, included a Latin Salutatory 
by Mr. Hornor, orations respectively by 
Messrs. Arnott, Brines, and Prince, the Vale- 
dictory by Mr. Tomlinson, and the conferring 
of degrees and the announcements of prizes. 
Thirteen men received the degree of B. A., 
five that of B.S., seven that of M.A. in course, 
one that of M.A. ad eundem, and two that of 
M.A. in consideration of special non-profes- 
sional graduate study. 

The degree of M.A. honoris causa was be- 
stowed upon P. Henry Woodward, Secretary 
of the Hartford Board of Trade, who, some 
years ago, rendered distinguished service in 
promoting honesty and efficient organization 
in the post office department. 

The degree of Doctor of Laws honoris 
causa was conferred upon the Rey. Henry Fer- 
guson, professor of History and Political 
Keonomy in Trinity College, an alumnus of 
the Class of 1868. 

The degree of Doctor of Divinity was given 
to the Rev. Robert Woodward Barnwell, 
Bishop-elect of Alabama, an alumnus of the 
Class of 1872; the Rev. Francis L. H. Pott, 
President of St. John’s College, Shanghai; 
and to the Rt. Rey. Robert Codman, Bishop of 
Maine. 

The Russell Fellowship, tenable for two 
years and conditioned upon graduate study at 
Trinity College or a foreign university, was 
awarded to John Kay. Clement, of Sunbury, 
Penn. The three Holland Scholarships of 
$600 each, given to the students of highest 
rank in the Junior, Sophomore, and Fresh- 
men classes, respectively, were awarded to 
Francis Raymond Sturtevant, of Hartford; 
Anson Theodore McCook, of Hartford; and 
Harold Clifford Golden, of Kittanning, Pen. 
~The Alumni Dinner at the Allyn House 
followed the Commencement Exercises. Mr. 
William C. Skinner of Hartford acted as 
toastmaster and ¢alled upon President Smith 
to respond to the toast of the College, and 
the Hon. Joseph Buffington, U. 8S. District 
Judge for the Western District of Pennsyl- 
vania, to respond to that of the Alumni, while 
the Rev. Joseph Twichell, eminent as a Con- 
gregational minister, oarsman, and member 
of the Corporation of Yale University, spoke 
for “The Sister Colleges,” and Mayor Alex- 
ander Harbison for the “City of Hartford,” 
and finally Frederick Welles Prince for the 
“Class of 1900.” All the speeches were re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. 

The toastmaster’s reference, as he intro- 
duced him, to the distinguished success of 
President Smith’s administration, was re- 
ceived with great applause,-as were also the 
declarations of devotion to the College in 
President Smith’s own remarks. Judge Buf- 
fington enkindled great enthusiasm. The 
hearty recognition of the character and work 
of the College by so staunch an adherent of 
another institution as the Rev. Mr. Twichell, 
was highly appreciated, as forecasting the 
more generous spirit of coming times. Mayor 
Harbison cordially recognized the possibility 
and desirability of a more earnest furtherance 
of the College by the citizens of the city, an 
ideayalready eloquentlysemphasizedeby Judge 


The Diving Church. 


Buffington, who wished that Hartford might 
do for Trinity College what Boston has done 
for Harvard, New York for Columbia, and 
Philadelphia for the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The Seventy-fourth Commencement was 
altogether happy and_ successful. 
claimed present strength and was full of 
auspicious augury. 

DALLAS. 
A. C. Garrert, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Vacation of the Cathedral Choir—The Incarna- 
tion, Dallas—A Correction. 


Tue Cathedral choir started on their an- 
nual camping trip on the 18th. They had a 
private car on the Houston and Texas Central 
R. R. to Seabrook, Texas, where they will re- 
main two weeks. On the Second Sunday after 
Trinity they sang in Christ Church, Houston. 
Rey. B. B. Ramage of Fort Worth is with 
them as their guest... The Rev. Chas. Kues is 
in charge of the Cathedral during the absence 
of the Dean. : 


Tue Free Kindergarten of the Incarnation, 
Dallas, has closed after a most successful 
season. From the first week it has had the 
full number of children which its equipment 
would permit. Some forty-five children have 
been brought under this beneficial influence, 
and the results already show. Most of these 
children are from the poorest and most abject 
families in the city. The Bishop visited this 
parish (Rey. H. P. Seymour, rector) ,on Whit- 
sunday, and confirmed a special class com- 
posed of adults, formerly Methodists and Bap- 
tists, presented by the rector. One of the 
class was over seventy years old. 


Tue rector of St. Mary’s Chureh, Hills- 
boro, writes to correct an item concerning a 
Confirmation class said, in our issue of June 
23d, to have been presented at that church 
on Whitsunday. No such class was present- 
ed, and from another correspondent we learn 
that the service was that noted in the item 
printed directly above, held at the Church of 
the Incarnation, Dallas. 


EASTON. 
Wn. Forsres AbAms, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
Brotherhood at the Cathedral. 


On Sunpay evening July Ist, at 8 o’clock, 
in Trinity Cathedral, Easton, the regular 
meeting of the Easton Diocesan Assembly of 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew was held. The 
subject, ‘‘True Manhood—What it is; How to 
attain it,’ was discussed, Prof. Wm. Stafford 
Jackson, of Centreville, speaking on the first 
section, and Mr. Edward Guest Gibson, of 
Baltimore, on the latter. 


IOWA. 
T. N. Morrison, D.D., Bishop. 


Death of Rev. Geo. W. Watson, D.D. 


Tue death of the Rev. Geo. W. Watson, 
D.D., until lately rector of Trinity Church, 
Iowa City, occurred at his home at that 
place on the evening of June 22nd. The 
funeral services took place from the church at 
4 o’clock on: the following Monday. Dr. 
Watson was an Englishman, born at York, 
Nov. 17th, 1828. He was a graduate of 
Hobart College, from which he took the 
degrees of B. A. in 1850 and M. A. in 
1853... In the latter year he also grad- 
uated from the GeneralsTheological Sem- 
inary. He received the degree of .D.D. 
from Griswold College in 1862. He was 
ordained to the diaconate by Bishop Wain- 
wright in 1853, and to the priesthood by 
Bishop H. W. Lee in 1855. His diaconate 
was spent at St. Luke’s Church, Rochester, 
N. Y., and for a short time at Norwalk, Ohio. 
From 1854 to 1857 he was missionary at 
Bellevue, Iowa. From 1857 to 1860 at Coun- 
cil Bluffs; 1860 to 1866 at Lyons; 1866 to 
1874 at Burlington; all in the Diocese of 
Iowa. He went to Red Wing, Minn., as, rector 
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of the parish in succession to Bishop Welles 
in 1874, remaining in that church till 1885, 
when he accepted the rectorship of Swedes- 
boro, N. J. In 1896 he came to his last 
parish at Iowa City, and resigned that work 


.at Easter of the present year by reason of 


advancing age. In this parish he succeeded 
his son, Dr. Samuel N. Watson, now rector of 
Chillicothe, Ohio. Dr. Watson leaves a widow 
and one son already mentioned, and one 
daughter. 


LOUISIANA. 


Davis Sessums, D.D., Bishop. 
Flower Service in New Orleans. 


A Sunpay ScHoon Flower Service was held 
in New Orleans for the first time on the 
Second Sunday after Trinity, in St. John’s 
Church. The service with the beautiful ren- 
dering and sweet music of the hymns as set 
forth in the special Flower Service published 
by The Young Churchman Co., was much ad- 
mired. Flowers were presented by Sunday 
School children in every manner—cut flowers, 
bouquets, and baskets of flowers. A short 
address was made by the rector, the Rev. A. 
J. Tardy, explaining the meaning of the ser- 
vice. After the service the flowers were sent 
to the sick of the parish, and were also placed 
on the graves of the loved dead. 


MARYLAND. 
Wma. Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Port Tobacco—Green Spring—Mlissionary Meet- 
ing and Convocation at Annapolis—Mur- 
derer Confirmed, 


AT A MEETING of the vestry of Christ 
Church, Port Tobaeco, held in La Plata on 
Monday, June 18, the report of a special 
committee gave estimates from a Washington 
architect as to the approximate cost of tear- 
ing down the present church structure at Port 
Tobacco, removing so much thereof as can be 
used to La Plata, and rebuilding the church 
in that town. Resolutions to the end that 
the church be removed as soon as sufficient 
money shall have been raised, and naming a 
committee to be known as “the building com- 
mittee of Christ Church,” were thereupon 
unanimously adopted. As soon as the build- 
ing committee shall determine it has sufficient 
funds at its command with which to carry on 
its work, it is proposed to remove the parish 
church to La Plata. It is understood that a 
substantial sum has already been placed at 
the command of the committee by the more 
zealous ladies of the parish. 


THE congregation of All Hallows’ Church, 
in the’ Green Spring Valley, Baltimore 
County, which was recently organized, is 
homeless, having been prohibited by the 
Bishop from holding service any longer in the — 
building which was being occupied pending 
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‘the erection of a church. According to the 
statement of a member of the vestry, this step 
was taken because the Rev. Hobart Smith, 
rector of St. Thomas’ Church, at Garrison 
Forest, objected that the building is. in his 
‘parish, and his rights as rector were being 
invaded. The Bishop was of course com- 
‘pelled by the canon law to sustain the Rev. 
Mr. Smith’s claim. Permission to build a 
church on the east side of the Falls‘road was 
‘secured at the last diocesan convention, with 
‘considerable difficulty and after combating 
vigorous opposition. <A site has already been 
purchased, and the vestry hopes soon to com- 
mence building the church. An effort will 
‘probably be made to secure a building in 
which to worship outside the boundaries of 
Mr, Smith’s parish. 


A MISSIONARY meeting was held in St. 
Anne’s Church, Annapolis, on Monday night, 
-June 25. Addresses were made by the Rev. 
Wm. Howard Falkner, rector of St. Peter’s 
‘Church, Baltimore, upon “The Reflex Action 
of Missionary Effort;” and others by the 
Archdeacon and the Bishop. Another mis- 
-sionary meeting and service was held in St. 
Philip’s Chapel (colored) where addresses 
‘by the Rev. Mr. Plummer of Christ Church, 
‘West River, and the Rev. Mr. Lovett of Cal- 
vert County, were made. 


THE Convocation of Annapolis held its 
session at Annapolis, on Tuesday, June 26. 
Holy Communion was celebrated by Bishop 
Paret. The sermon on Missions was deliv- 
sered by the Rev. 8. J. Morgan of All Hallows’ 
parish..,, Apportionments were made to the 
various parishes for the year for the cause of 
‘missions in the Diocese. St. Anne’s parish 
received $244. The Rey. James F. Plummer 
‘of West River, was elected Archdeacon, in 
place of the Rev. J. C. Gray, of Elkridge, 
who resigned. 


On TurEspAy, June 26, Bishop Paret vis- 
ited the jail at Annapolis, and confirmed 
Robert T. Wyatt, a condemned murderer. The 
-ceremony was witnessed by the Rey. J. P. 
McComas, rector of St. Anne’s, and by several 
Jadies who have been interested in Wyatt’s 
‘spiritual welfare. 


NEWARK, 
TuHos. A. Starkey, D.D., Bishop. 


Progress at Trinity Church, 


Trinity, Newark,,is undergoing some re- 
‘pairs this summer, the chief of them being a 
‘mosaic pavement and marble steps in the 
‘chancel, placed by the vestry in memory of 
‘Maria B. Osborne, the wife of the rector, the 
Rey. Dr. L. S. Osborne. There had previously 
‘been placed as memorials to her by her hus- 
-band and children, brass and oak stalls. The 
Confirmation class in Trinity this year num- 
‘bered 45, and in the chapel 34, a total of 79. 
Bishop Starkey being ill, Bishop Potter of 

' New York confirmed the class in the church, 
and Bishop Coleman, of Delaware, that in the 
‘chapel. The parish'raised*last year "$35,000, 
‘including $10,000 for a new organ and $3,000 
for the endowment of a bed in St. Barnabas’ 
~ Hospital in-memory of the late Major W. W. 
Hallfish, sexton of Trinity for over forty 
years. 


NEW YORK. 
Hunry C. Porrmr, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 


~ Staten Island Clericus. 


& 


Tue Staten Island Clericus concluded its 
first year of existence by a very pleasant and 
‘instructive meeting at St. John’s rectory, 
‘Clifton, on June 25th, and the following offi- 
“cers were re-elected for the ensuing year, viz., 
‘President, the Ven. Archdeacon Johnson; 
‘Secretary, the Rev. H. NewmamnLawrence. “ 


The Living Church. 


OHIO. 
Wma. A. Leonard, D.D., Bishop. 


Anniversary of Dr. Lloyd—Dr. Hopkins on the 
Church—Commencement at Kenyon Col- 
lege, 

On THE Feast of St. John the Baptist, 
June 24, special thanksgiving services were 
held at St. Mark’s Church, Cleveland, in com- 
memoration of the eighteenth anniversary of 
the ordination of the rector, the Rev. Fred- 
erick E. J. Lloyd, D.D. The services were 
sung by the full vested choir of 48 voices, 
under the direction of Mr. A. B. Nichols, the 
recently appointed organist and choirmaster. 
Mr. E. M. Farmer, violinist, and Miss Nellie 
Sabin Hyde, a prominent contralto singer, 
assisted in the offertory music. 

AT THE meeting of the Pastors’ Union, of 
Toledo, the Rev. Dr. W. C. Hopkins, rector of 
St. Paul’s Church, read a paper on the sub- 
ject of the New Testament Church, in which, 
after discussing at some length the divisions 
of Christianity and the purposes of the great 
Founder of the Church, Dr. Hopkins made the 
following points which he argued at some 
length with ample seriptural quotations: 

First—The New Testament Church was 
founded by Jesus Christ about 1900 years 
ago. 

Second—Its Head is also Jesus Christ. 

Third—Its members are all who are bap- 
tized into Christ. 

Fourth—Its officers were ministers of 
whom the apostles were chief, and who (ex- 
cepting those first authorized by Jesus) were 
duly ordained by the laying on of hands of 
the Apostles or those commissioned by them 
thus to ordain; and among those commis- 
sioned with full power to ordain and govern 
were Timothy, first Bishop of Ephesus, Titus, 
first Bishop of Crete; but such power was 
neyer given an elder, nor deacon, nor layman. 

Fifth—That the Church must teach the 
whole counsel of God (not only a part), either 
as to the organization, or the doctrine which 
Christ gave us; for He said, “Teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
missioned you.” 

Sixth—It must have a “form of sound 
words,’ such as the apostles had before the 
New Testament was. written. 

Seventh—It must also use the Scriptures 
as the Word of God. 

Eighth—It must have Baptism. 

Ninth—It must celebrate the Lord’s Sup- 
per every Lord’s Day. : 

Tenth—It must have the laying on of 
hands, or Confirmation. ; 

Eleventh—It must have daily services 
when practicable. 

Twelfth—It must have a liturgy, rever- 
ence, order, and responses. 

Thirteenth—It must be an unbroken or- 
ganic unity with the Church as first formed, 
and like that Church, maintain unity and 
oppose divisions among Christians. 

Fourteenth—It must prove itself to have 
thus been in the world in a shape to be identi- 
fied as an organization during all the centur- 
ies from the dawn of Christianity until now. 

Fifteenth—It must be a missionary 
Church. That Church did not have a Pope, 
nor claim for such an one supremacy or infal- 
libility, nor did it teach image worship, cler- 
ical celibacy, purgatory, transubstantiation, 
indulgences, immaculate conception: of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, prayers in a tohgue un- 
known to the people, or invocation of saints. 

The matter was thoroughly discussed by 
the ministers of the various denominations, 
who received the propositions in many differ- 
ent ways. 


THE seventy-second annual commencement, 
held at Gambier, June 27th, closed another 
successful year for Kenyon College. It has 
been a year marked by an unusually large 
attendance and good, substantial work in the 
three departments. ; 

Commencement week began on Saturday 
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Matinskioa 


N the matter of food, the adult person 

having obtained his growth only re- 
quires to repair the waste and maintain 
the bodily heat; but the little one not 
only has this to do, but must also pro- 
vide for an enormously rapid growth and 
development in addition, This cannot 
be done on an unsuitable diet. The in- 
fant must have a suitable diet. 
Mellin’s Food and milk is a suitable diet; 
approved and used by the medical pro- 
fession all over the world, Mellin’s Food 
has become the principal diet of thousands 
of infants. Mellin’s Food and milk is a 
diet which contains sufficient necessary 
nutritive elements in the proper form and 
in the right proportion. 


Lately there has been talk about preparing 
cow’s milk for babies by the doctors, and arti- 
cles are being written by the hundred describing 
methods of fixing and preparing it ; experience 
tells me, however, that Mellin’s Food, prepared 
as directed on the bottles, to suit the age of the 
child, is good enough to raise a family of seven 
and lose none of them. 


I use Mellin’s Food for my baby and recommend 
it toall mothers whose babies do not seem to 
thrive on nature’sfood. I have tried various 
artificial foods with my babies and can freely 
say nothing compares with Mellin’s Food. My 
little girl, now eight months old, seemed to 
stop growing at about four months old, lost 
flesh, became pale. Our physician said she 
needed more nourishment, and we then began 
the use of Mellin’s Food, and the improvement 
in baby was wonderful. She now is the pic- 
ture of health and a very flattering advertise- 
ment for Mellin’s Food. She has never been 
sick or had to take any medicine since I began 
giving her the Food. Mrs, F. D. Martin 
Lakota, Texas 

SEND A POSTAL FOR A FREE 

SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD 


GREE SUR OS se SR 
Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 
RR Ea 


afternoon, June 23d, with Kenyon Day Ath- 
letics. Silver medals were awarded. to the 
winners of the various events, and a gold 
medal to W. J. Morris, 702, as best athlete. 
In a fitting speech, Mr. S. A. Huston, ’00, on 
behalf of the College, dedicated the athletie 
field to the Rey. Prof. Edward C. Benson,’ 


‘§'D., LL.D., Emeritus Professor of the Latin 


Language and Literature. It will hereafter 
be known as the “Benson Athletic Field.” 

In the evening the Rt. Rev. George W. 
Peterkin, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of West Vir- 
ginia, preached the baccalaureate sermon to 
the graduating class, taking his text from 


Important 
fo Mothers 
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‘SELTZER 
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A pleasant and reliable remedy for 
the morning sickness and_ constipation 
of pregnancy; the ideal effervescent 
Aperient for family use. Pamphlets 
on request, 50c.and$L. Trial, 25c. 

Tarrant’s ** Dermal,” a dainty anti- 
septic powder for nursery, toilet, after shaving, 
cures chafing, best foot powder, 25c. 


At druggists, or mailed on receipt of price by 
TARRANT & CO., Chemists, New York. 


‘of Michigan City; 
‘James Vinton Blake, second honor man; 
‘Yege Alumni oration by the‘Hon. James Den- 
-ton Hancock, 


\ dale, Pa. | 
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Romans i. 16. The Bishop asked*if’a ‘man, 
ought to’ be ashamed of the Christian re-| 
ligion: Theny ina systematic inquiry for any | 
cause of shame, he’ appealed to the‘ worship, | 
doctrine, and precepts of*the Chureh to show | 
that such causes could ‘ndt be found, but’ that | 
every true man’ dught- to be ready ‘to stand | 
before the world udeaesericiah St. Paul, | 
“T am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ.” | 

The principal events on Monday were the 
tennis tournament in the morning, and a: base | 
bali game in the afternoon between’ the alum- 
ni and the undergraduates. The latter won, 
with a score of 15 to 6.» In the evening the. 
Kenyon Glee and Mandolin Club gave a con- 
cert in Rosse Hall, which was enjoyed by a 
large afidience. Later the fraternities repre- ' 
sented in Kenyon held their banquets. ‘The 
Iota Chapter of the Psi Upsilon fraternity 
celebrated their fortieth anniversary, and 
among the old Psi U’s returning to the Hill 
to join in the festivities of the occasion, was 
Dr. Robert’ McNeilly, of the class of ’60, the 
founder of the chapter. 

Tuesday was given up to the annual meet- 
ing’ of the Board of Trustees, held in Hubbard 
Hall. Among other business, the Rey. George 
F. Smythe, of Bridgewater, Mass., was elected 
to the chair of Latin. When: the matter of 
increasing the permanent endowment of the 
College was under discussion, Mr. Samuel 
Mather, of Cleveland, promised to give -two- 
fifths of any amount that might be raised for 
such. purpose, up to the sum of $100,000. - The 
Board of Trustees thereupon résolved to raise 
$60,000, which, with the two-fifths so gener- 
ously promised by Mr. Mather, will make up 
the sum of $100,000. It was also resolved 
that the first $25,000 so collected, shall be 
added to the fund now being raised, as the 
Benson Memorial Fund. 

Commencement took place on Wednesday. 
At 10 A. M. a procession of undergraduates, | 
seminary students, alumni, visiting clergy, 
Bexley Hall graduates, candidates for degrees, 
faculty, trustees, the Bishops of Ohio and, 
Southern Ohio and visiting Bishops, orators, | 
and President Pierce, marched from Hubbard ' 
Hall, to the Church of. the Holy. Spirit for 
_morning prayer. Then the procession re- 
“formed and marched to Rosse Hall, where the | 
following programme was carried out:-- Mu- 


‘sic by the Kenyon orchestra; Invocation by | 


the Rt. Rev. John Hazen White, D.D. , Bishop | 
salutatory address by | 
Col- | 


Class of 759, of ‘Franklin, Pa., 
‘on Thomas Cranmer, thé* Christian Statés- 
‘man; and the Bexley Hall oration by the Rey. 
William B. Bodine, D.D., of Philadelphia. 
-After the orations, John Benjamin Myers, 


“first honor man, delivered the valedictory, 
‘which was followed by a short address by the 
‘Bishop of Indiana to the graduating ‘class of 
Bexley Hall, and the presentation-of—certifi- 


cates of graduation by the Dean to Charles; 
KE. Byrer, William A. Grier, Thoma’. Jénkins, 
Edwin B. Redhead, Charles S. Reifsnider, and 
Herbert Stocks. The following, degrees were 
then conferred by the President of the Col-' 
lege, the candidates being presented by the, 
Registrar, Prof. Barker Newhall, Ph.D,: 

Degrees in- course: Bachelor of Arts, Eu- 
gene PF. -Bigler, third honor man; James V. 
Blake, ‘second honor man; Arthur W. Davies, 
fourth ‘honor man; Walter P. Doolittle, Henry; 
G. Grier,\*Thomas i. Hayward, Simeon A.! 
Huston, Warren “H. Mann,..’"Thomas G. C. 
McCalla, John B. Myers, first honor iman 5} 
Raymond T. Sawyer, Rufus Southworth, Carl 
A. Squire, and Arthur G: Stiles; Bachelor of 
Science, Clarence H. Foster; , Bachelor of 
Divinity, the Rev. Francis V. Baer; Master; 
of Arts, the Rey. Georgé C.:Cox, P. H. H.! 
Roberts, the Rev: Abner h. Frazer, Jr:, and 
the‘ Rey. Asahel A. Bresee. — 

Honorary degrees:.. Doctor of itergcare, 
Prof;. Charles M. Gayley,. “Berkeley, Califor- 
nia 4 and, Prof. William 3 Ts Colville, gt: Carbon-} 


TI. Newton Stanger, on Monday morning, 25th 


‘Managers, 
‘afternoon, 25th ult., by the Rev. Robt E. Den-, 


“Timothy’s Hospital, 


The Living Church. 


Doctor of Laws, Jame’ T. Brooks, Esq., of 
Pittsbyrgh, Pa.; the Hon. Ulysses Iv Marvin, | 
Akron, O., and the Hon. Marcus A: Hanna, of 


4 Cleveland. 


The exercises in Rosse Hall ended ari | 
the Benediction by the Rt. Rev. Boyd Vincent, | 
D.D., Bishop Coadjutor of Southern Ohio. 

The Annual Alumni Luncheon was then | 
served in Philo Hall. After all had partaken | 
of the bountiful and refreshing fare, Mr. Wil- , 
liam P. Elliott, of Chicago, introduced the , 
toastmaster, the Hon. Albert Douglas, of. 
Chillicothe, who presided with grace, wit, and 
eloquence to the satisfaction of all and the 
success of the meeting. He called upon the 
following speakers, whose speeches were char- 
acterized by earnestness and enthusiasm: 
The President of Kenyon ‘College, the Dean 
of Bexley Hall, the Hon. James D. Hancock, 
the Bishop of Michigan City, Charles E. Burr, 
Esq., of Columbus, Dr. Theodore Sterling, 
Dean of the Collegiate department; the Rev. 
Dr. Bodine, the Very Rev. Charles D. Wil- 
liams, Dean of Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland ; 
Andrew Squire, Esq., of Cleveland; and the 
Bishop of Indiana. Then the alumni held 
their annual meeting, which was followed by ' 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society supper, and later 
by the Senior Reception in Rosse Hall. 

The attendance of alumni and other 
friends of the College was unusually large | 
this year, and hearty good will and fellowship 
prevailed. There were several class suppers 
and reunions, among them being that of the 
Class of ’80, which was fully represented, not 
a man being absent from the class as it gradu- 
ated twenty years ago. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
O. W. Wuitaker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Funeral of Rev. W. H. Avery—New Church of 
the Atonement— Annex to St. Timothy’s 
Hospital—Bequest for Lansdale— Memorial 
Window at The Crucifixion—Spire Dam- 


aged—New Church at Ambler. 


FUNERAL services over the remains of the 
Rev. W. H. Avery were held on Monday morn- 
ing, 25th ult., at his Germantown residence. 
The service was in charge of Bishop Scar- 
borough, who, at a later hour, officiated when 
the burial offic@ was said at the Church of St. 
James the Less, Schuylkill Falls, Philadel- 
phia, in which he was assisted by the Rey. 
Messrs. T.S. Rumney, D.D., J. H. Lamb, and | 
C. H. Arndt. There were a number of clergy-, 
men present in the church and at the inter- 
ment in the church grounds. t 


WirH appropriate services, the Rey. Dr.| 


ult., broke ground for the new Church of the 
Atonement; memorial of the Rev. Dr. Benja-, 
min Watson, at the corner of 47th St. and 
Kinsolving Ave., West Philadelphia. The edi- 
fice will be 143 by 70 feet, the nave measuring 
100 feet, and the chancel 35 feet deep. The 
architecture is Gothic, the exterior of Avon- 
dale stone, and the interior Kittaning buff- 
colored brick, unglazed. There will be 14, 
pillars, 7 on each side, supporting the clere-: 


story. All the aisles, 6 feet wide, will be 
‘tiled. The chancel and choir will also be in 
tile. There is to be a large English tower, 


near the junction of the nave and chancel, in’ 
which there will be an organ chamber of 
ample size. The church will connect, both in, 
the basement and above ground, with the 
large parish ‘house by a cloister. This church. 
wil be one of the most imposing structures 


‘in West Philadelphia, and it is expected it. 
will be completed before Easter, 1901. 


In THE presence of the resident physicians, 
the nurses, representatives of the Ladies’ Hos- 
pital Aid, and of William Penn Stroud and 
J. Vaughan Merrick, Jr., representing the 
ground was broken on Monday |: 


nison, rector of St. . limothy’s Church, and) 
President of the Board of Managers of St. 
Roxbérough, Philadel- 


Jury 7, 1900, 


to believe that more solid 
comfort is obtainable from 
one of our new Diagonal 
Twill Suits than any we have ever presented 
for midsummer wear. Just a shade heavier 
than the well-liked Priests’ Cloth, but far 
shapelier and stronger. Made in, prevailing : 
Summer Style: Semi-Clerical Sack Coat unlined, 
seams neatly piped; Cassock Vests, thin back 
lining; Trousers cut in prevailing fashion with- 
out being extreme. 

An Ideal Summer Suit; it should easily wear 
four mid-seasons. Price, $17.50. 


We have as desirable a Summer Cassock as 
the aboye is a suit. Latin Style—made of Al- 
paca—thin, durable, no linings whatever. 
Price, $12.50. 

WRITE HERE: 


COW. ni Ketveisistaldew ee SLCCOEs. . vdic ney Seba a 
Chestun sac. semen Inside | 
Waist tae o i ORs leg seam { iy 


E. O. THOMPSON’S SONS, Clerical Tailors, 
908 Walnut- St., PHILADELPHIA. 


phia, for an annex to the hospital to. be known 
as the Percival Roberts Memorial, to be used 
exclusively for male patients. The new strug- 
ture is to cost, according to the contract price, 
$55,410, the funds being supplied by the heirs 
of the late Percival Roberts, Sr., President 
of the Pencoyd Iron Works, and is to be com 
pleted within one year. 


Ly DISPOSING of her estate of $15,800, Ann 
T. Boileau directs that after the death of her 
niece, $5,000 is to go to Holy Trinity Church, 
Lansdale. Of the interest, $50 is to be ex- 
pended annually for clothing for poor chil- 
dren, and sufficient to purchase gifts for the 
Sunday School children at Christmas, 


A LARGE memorial window to the late Mrs. 
Sarah Smith, the first matron of the Home 
for’ the Homeless, was unveiled on Sunday 
morning, 24th ult., at the Church of the Cru- 
cifixion, Philadelphia (Rev. Henry L. Phillips, 
rector). 


Durine the prevalence of a terrific elaeeric 
storm, on the evening of the 27th ult., a.bolt 


Change in Food 
ii WORKS WONDERS IN HEALTH, 


It is worth knowing that a change in food 
can cure dyspepsia. “I deem it my duty to 
let you know how Grape-Nuts food = cured 
me of indigestion. 

“I had been troubled with it for years, 
until last year my doctor recommended Grape- 
Nuts food to be used every morning. I fol- 
lowed instructions. aug now I am entirely 
well. 

“The whole family like Grape-Nuts. We 
use four packages a week. You are welcome 
to use this testimonial as you see fit. I am 
willing to give any information to anyone 
who desires to see or write me regarding 
-Grape-Nuts.” Respectfully, Mrs. C. H. Lowe, 

681 Parker St., Roxbury, Mass. 
' The reason Mrs. Lowe was helped by the 
use of Grape-Nuts Food, is that the food is 
predigested by natural processes and there- 
fore does not tax the stomach as the food she 
had been using; it also contains the elements 
required for building up the nervous system. 
Tf that part.of the human’ ‘body is in perfect 
working order, there can be no dyspepsia, for 
nervous energy represents the steam that 
drives the engine. ® 

When the nervous system is run down, the 
machinery of the body works badly. Grape- 
‘Nuts food can be used by small children als 
fwell as adults. It is perio coke’ and 
ready for instant. use. ; secre 


Jury 7, 1900 


of lightning struck the apex of the spire of | 


the Church of the Nativity, Philadelphia, and 
started a small fire among the pine shingles 
with which the spire is sheathed. A bucket 
of water would have extinguished it, had it 
not been 170 feet above the pavement; but 
the fire department, which came quickly to 
the locality, sent a stream of water 20 feet 
over the weather vane, which descended like 
a cascade, and wiped out the flames. Dam- 
ages, $100, as some of the water injured the 
interior of the edifice. 


THE first service held in ais new ae un- 


"finished. Trinity Memorial Chureh, Ambler, 


was on the evening of-St. Peter’s Day, 29th 
ult., when Bishop Whitaker confirmed a.class 
of twelve candidates presented. by the rector, 
the Rey. William H. Burr, ‘and’ delivered a 
very impressive sermon. Seryices will be 
held in the Sunday School room, until the 
building is completed. 


SACRAMENTO, 
W. H. Morevanp, D.D., Miss. Bp. 


New Church at Loomis. 


THE new church for All Saints’ Mission, 
Loomis, Cal., was opened for services on 
June 17th, by the Rey. John T. Shurtleff, mis- 
sionary in charge. It was a matter of regret 
that the Bishop found it impossible to be 
present. In an address of congratulation pre- 
ceding the sermon, Mr. Shurtleff spoke in 
terms of gratitude and commendation of the 
business men of Loomis and the vicinity who 
had generously helped in erecting the church. 


EAS. 
Guo. H. Kinsoyrne, D.D., Bishop. 
Progress at Huntsville, and Palestine — Dallas 

Choir. 

For many years the church at Huntsville 
has been in a struggling condition, having 
for the past six or seven years been dependent 
on. the church at Palestine, about 100 miles 
from here, for one service a month. Last 
Sunday week, the 19th inst., the newly elected 
rector of Palestine made us a visit, and held 
morning and evening services. At the morn- 
ing service he told us in plain words that he 
would not come to us once a month, but urged 
us to make arrangements to have a resident 
clergyman, and asked us to meet that after- 
noon to see what could be done in this line. 
At the meeting in the afternoon he again 
pointed out the needs of a resident clergyman, 
and especially so on account of the Normal 
school located here, where 500 students were 
last year. The spirit of earnest enthusiasm 
was caught, and those present determined to 
take the necessary steps in order to place the 
matter before Bishop Kinsolving, pledging 
$400 a year towards the support of a resident 
Missionary with jurisdiction over adjacent 
towns. There are quite a number of small 
towns of from 1,000 to 3,000 people within 
easy reach of Huntsville, where services of the 
Church are never held. In most of these 
towns there are several communicants—the 
isolated communicants, which we hear so 
much of. To these towns the missionary from 
Huntsville could go fiom time to time, taking 
with him sunshine and happiness to these 
half-forgotten childnen of the loving Mother. 

Here as in many other neglected places the 
women have stood firmly together, and have 
accomplished good work through the guild; 
as a consequence they have over “$300 on hand. 
It is hoped that before next September the 
Bishop will see his way clear to send us a 
priest of the Holy Church. 


-Parestine Lopce of Free Masons attended 


church in a body on St. John’s Day. The 


Rey. H. C. Howard, the venerated father of 
the Grand Commander of the Knights Tem- 
plar of Texas, assisted the Rey. I. M. Merlin- 
jones in the service. The rector preached 
from the words of the Psalmist: “Yea, in 
God have I put my trust, I will not be afraid, 
what man can do unto me” (Ps.:56, 11). The: || 
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National Lead Co., 


itself the most durable paint. 


guided by the light of experience? 


Lead Tinting Colors. 
obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show- 
ing sampies of Colors, also pamnuhlet entitied ‘‘Uncle Sam’s Ex- 
perience With Paints’’ forwarded upon application. 


roo William Street, New York. 


B21, 


=gHE testimony of 600 years’ experi- 
ence cannot be gainsaid by the 
unsupported statements of inter- 
ested manufacturers. 

Records show the use of White Lead 


since 1292, and in all that time it has proved 


Why not be 
‘The 


brands in margin are pure ** old Dutch 
White Lead, the old-fashioned, 
honest kind that lasts. 


For colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 


Any shade desired is readily 


Building. 


z rearrangements. 


such work. 


CHURCH CHANCES...... 
Consult with usin regard to any Changes desired in the Church | 

Send for Photographs of work recently completed, 

: showing important 


5 Now is the time to con- 
sult in regard to 


oh ANE 


FURNITURE 


OF ALL KINDS FOR 


CHURCH & CHANCEL 


Write for our new catalogue. Special 
designs and prices made on applica- 
tion. Correspondence solicited, 


PHOENIX FURNITURE CO., 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


COLEGATE ART GLASS CO, 


Established in 1860 by E. Colegate. 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS AND BRASSES. 
Highest award Augusta Exposition, 1891. 
318 West 13th Street, New York. 


MENEELY BELL CO., 


CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager 
Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. ( Send for 
Catalogue. The C. 8. BELLCO.,, Hillsboro,O. 


FAVORABLY KNOWN snch 1826. 
Sn. HAVE FURN/SHED 25.0) 
. CH, SCHOOL & OTHER 


ELY & Co., PUREST, BEST 
YiWEST-TROY.N. CAA 


& CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE 


Church Bells, Chimes and Peals of Best 
Quality. Address, 
Old Established 


~ BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
» THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati,O. 


B E L L Always Reliable. Never Fail. 


Warranted Satisfactory and Full, Clear Tone. 


The Chaplin-Fulton Mig. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE IDEAL RESTING PLACE. 
AE a ill i Aa A sanitarium of the high- 


est grade for the better 
class of people. Luxurious accommodations ; spa- 
cious grounds (75 acres); cool summers; "Lake 
| Michigan views and breezes ; best sanitary con- 
' ditions for the sick or well. Send for illustrated 
prospects. 1. 


PEALS and CHIMES 


Of Purest Copper and Tin. 


59 Carmine St., NEW YORK. 
sad fe 


Monuments “2:2 


CELTIC CROSSES A SPECIALTY 
CHAS. G. BLAKE &CO. 720 Woman’s Temple, Chicago. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH. 
Memorials. Supplies. | 


THE COX SONS & BUCKLEY CO. 


Church Furnishers and Decorators. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
WINDOWS, 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 


R. G. GEISSLER, % Marble and Metal Work 
56 West 8th St. (near 6th Ave.), New York 


Cox Sons & Vining, 


70 Fifth Ave., New York, 


CHURCH VESTTIIENTS, opines 


LUETHE: 
ART - WORKER’ 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 


GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS. 


27-29 South Clinton Street, - - Chicago, ill. 


Church Gushions. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our free 


book. Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St., N. Y. 
CAN SAVE MONEY. 


CARRIAGE BUYER We are the largest 


Makers of Vehicles and Harness in the world sell 
ing direct tothe consumer. ELKHART HARNESS 
& CARRIAGE MEG, CO., Elkhart, Ind. 
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ing—303, 404, 
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THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 


Stub Points-1008, 1071, 1083. 

For Vertical Writing= 1045 
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attendance was unusually large, and the con- 
gregation paid very close attention to the ser- 
mon. ‘The music was well rendered by the 
chorus choir—the nucleus choir of the parish. 
The day was an ideal one. 


Tue Rev. H. E. Bowers, D.D., LL.D., rec- 
tor of Bryan, and his wife, will leave this 
week for Europe where they will spend the 
summer. They go with the best wishes of 
Churchmen in Texas, who hope they will re- 
turn much improved in health. 


Tur Very Rey. Hudson Stuck, Dean of 
Dallas, brought his choir with him from Sea- 
brooke, where they are camping, and held ser- 
vices at Christ Church, Houston, last Sun- 
day. The daily papers of Houston speak in 
high terms of the choir. “Their singing was 
wonderfully fine. It was difficult for the con- 
gregation to believe there were no women 
singing with them, so sweet and pure were 
the sopranos. The precision and vivacity of 
the singing was delightful.” Dean Stuck 
preached. After service the visitors were re- 
freshed with lemonade and cake by a few la- 
dies of the parish, and taking the 1:40 La 
Porte train, returned to Seabrooke, where 
they are enjoying the hospitality of the Rev. 
H. D. Aves, LL.D., who has turned his bunga- 
low over to them. They will return to Dallas 
the latter part of the week. 


VIRGINIA, 
F. McN. Wuirrtn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Rost. A. Gipson, D.D., Bp. Coadj. 
Commencement of the Alexandria Seminary 


Tue Alexandria Seminary kept its com- 
mencement for the 77th year during several 
days; beginning June 20th, on the evening of 
which the missionary sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Percy S. Grant, of New York. On 
the following day diplomas were granted to 
eight graduates, and four others received cer- 
tificates. of special graduation without He- 
brew. .The annual essay before the Alumni 
was read by the Rev. E. B. Niver. A pleas- 
ing feature of the Alumni meeting was the 
presentation of a portrait of the venerable 
Dr. Packard, who was for so many years a 
professor at the Seminary, and who still lives 
on Seminary Hill, though no longer continu- 
ing any active work. The picture was the 
gift of the wife of Prof. Andrews, of the Cor- 
eoran Art Gallery, Washington, and was pre- 
sented with a graceful speech by the Rev. W. 
M. Dame, D.D. The Alumni dinner followed, 
and at 3:30, on the same day, the new organ, 
which has been placed in the chapel, was ded#- 
cated. The instrument was given by Mrs. 
Beall, of Pennsylvania, and was presented 
through Dr. Crawford. The address was de- 
livered by the Bishop of Southern Virginia, 
and an organ recital by Ralph Kidner, organ- 
ist of Holy Trinity Church, Philadelphia, 
showed the pleasing tones of the organ. The 
Rey. Dr. Crawford was elected dean of the 
faculty. The ordination services were held 
on the next day. 

Tuer Episcopal High School of Virginia, at 
Alexandria, held its commencement on the 
20th inst., a large audience being present. 


WASHINGTON, 
H. Y. Sarreriep, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Masonic and Fourth of July Services. 


A SERVICE specially for the Masonic Order 
was held on Sunday evening, June 24th, in St. 
John’s Church, West Washington, by the Rev. 
F. H. Barton, assisted by the Rev. W. Tayloe 
Snyder, of the Church of the Incarnation, and 
the Rev. EK. Thompson, of St. Paul’s. The 
church was well filled. The rector delivered 
an impressive sermon, appropriate to St. John 
the Baptist’s Day. 


TueE Sons of the Revolution in the District 
of Columbia will celebrate the 124th anniver- 
sary of the Declaration of Independence on 
July 4th, at the Church of the Ascension, at 
10:15,4. M. The’ services willbe: those pro- 


The Living Church. 


posed for adoption for that day in the Gen- 
eral Convention sitting in Philadelphia in 
1785. The Rev. Dr. J. H. Elliott, rector, and 
chaplain of the Society, will make the address. 
The music will be furnished by the choir of 
Ascension Chureh, and the United States 
Marine Band. 


WESTERN MICHIGAN, 
Guo. D. GiLtLEsPin, D.D., Bishop. 


Improvements at Kalamazoo. 


Sr, Luxe’s CuurcH, Kalamazoo (Rev. R. 
R. Claiborne, rector), which has been beauti- 
fied during the year by a number of handsome 
memorial gifts, including brass pulpit, library 
desk, processional cross, and clergy stalls, will 
be still further improved by replacing carpet 
with hardwood, tile, and marble. Designs are 
now in preparation. During the present rec- 
torship the property of the parish has more 
than doubled, being now valued at $125,000. 


AT A recent meeting of the Standing Com- 
mittee consent was given to the consecration 
of the Rev. Robert W. Barnwell for Bishop of 
Alabama. 


CANADA. 
News of the Dioceses, 


Diocese of Montreal. 

THE matter of free sittings in St. Martin’s 
Church, which, on account of the difference of 
opinion between the finance committee and the 
rector, who was supported by a large part of 
the congregation, has caused much discussion, 
has been settled. The rector, the Rev. G. Os- 
borne Troop, has withdrawn his resignation, 
and on Sunday morning, June 24th, an- 
nounced that henceforth the seats in St. Mar- 
ten’s Church will be entirely free and unap- 
propriated. The new policy was inaugurated 
by a solemn dedicatory service. A special ser- 
vice was held in St. George’s Church, Montreal, 
on the Second Sunday after Trinity, for the 
Sons of England Society, and on the same day 
in St. Thomas’ Church a masonic¢ service which 
was also, in part, a memorial service for those 
who have gone to South Africa. The Rev. 
Day Baldwin, son of the Bishop of Huron, has 
been appointed curate of the Church of the 
Advent, Westmount, Montreal. 


Dioceses of Saskatchewan and Calgary. 

THE efforts which Bishop Pinkham, who 
now holds both Dioceses, has been making in 
England to complete tlié endowment of the see 
of Calgary, which he wished to raise to the 
same sum as Saskatchewan, viz., $60,000, has 
been so successful that he expects to resign 
the latter see in the autumn, and thus be able 
to devote himself entirely to Calgary. The 
Provincial Synod of Rupert’s Land will select 
the new Bishop of Saskatchewan. 


Diocese of Ontario. 

THE executive committee of the Diocese 
has fixed Tuesday, September 4th, for the re- 
assembling of the Synod ‘to elect a Coadjutor 
Bishop. St. George’s Cathedral, Kingston, re- 
stored since the fire, is to be opened on the Ist 


| of July. Bishop Du Moulin, of Niagara, is 


to preach the.opening sermon.” 
Diocese of Toronto. 

A MEETING was held at Trinity College, 
Toronto, June 26th, at which Bishop Sweat- 
man presided, for the purpose of bidding fare- 
well to the two out- going missionaries to 
Japan, the Rev. G. E. foereon and the Rey. 
C. H. Shortt. There was a short service in 
the college chapel, previous to the meeting. 
The. Clergy House of Rest, at Lakefield, On- 
tario, for clergymen and their families, is 
open to clergy in Canada or the United States. 
Information as to this institution may be 
obtained of one of the trustees, the Rey. G. 
Warren, Lakefield, Ont. 


Diocese of Ottawa. het 
Brisnop, Haminron held an Ordination in 
St. John’s Church on Trinity Sunday, when 
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two candidates were admitted to the diacon- 


‘ate and one advanced to the priesthood. 


Diocese of Ruperts’ Land. 

In ArcupisHop Macuray’s address to the 
Synod, which met in Winnipeg, June 13th, 
he stated among other signs of progress in the 
past year, that nine churches had been conse- 
crated, and that since his return, two years 
ago, nineteen have been consecrated. Six oth- 
ers have been opened and await consecration, 
and only four of the new churches have any 
debt upon them. An increase of more than 
$10,000 over last year has taken place in the 
contributions, 


| Ghe Magazines 


EXCELLENT character sketches of both the 
Republican and Democratic Presidential nom- 
inees will be found in the American Monthly 
Review of Reviews for July. Dr. Charles B. 
Spahr writes of Mr. Bryan and the principles 
that he represents, while a friend of President 
McKinley tells of his personal traits and the 
record made by his administration. The Re- 
publican Convention at Philadelphia. is dis- 
cussed in a frank and interesting way in “The 
Progress of the World.’ The harmony that 
marked the preceedings is especially pointed 
out, and it is said that “The occasion, from 
beginning to end, was altogether a model of 
its kind.” The political candidates and is- 
sues are caricatured in the usual amusing 


os 


Interested Ladies. 


WORKING IN A GOOD CAUSE. 


“In the Institution where I am employed 
as nurse (The Home for Aged Women) we 
find many ladies suffering from gastric 
trouble caused by coffee. 

“My own personal experience is that since 
a child I have been a moderate drinker of 
coffee, but most of the latter years have suf- 
fered from acidity of the stomach, sluggish 
liver and nervousness. 

“I finally gave up coffee entirely, about 
three years ago, using hot water in its place. 
Of course, after removing the cause, the 
symptoms disappeared, but I seemed to need 
a beverage more strengthening than hot 
water, as my occupation of nurse required 
considerable exertion.“ I began to look about 
for a suitable breakfast beverage and under- 
took the preparation of one by browning some 


| wheat berries and using that as coffee, but 


the result was far from satisfactory. Fin- 
ally I came across Postum Food Coffee, on a 
visit at my home in Roselle, N. J., and found 
it exactly fitted the case. 

“T have been using it regularly and intro- 
duced it to our institution. When it was 
first served, it was not satisfactory, but I 
looked into the matter and insisted upon 
having it boiled fully fifteen minutes after 
the actual boiling had started, not counting 
the time that it was on the stove before boil- 
ing began. The next time it appeared you 
would not think it was the same article, it 
was so much improved. Several of the pa- 
tients decided to use it to the exclusion of 
coffee and I found that its use reduced the 
number of cases of indigestion. The result 
has been very gratifying, and for two years 
now Postum Food Coffee has been in daily 
use at the Home. 

“Mrs. Matilda Seaver and Miss Anna 
Merrill are desirous that their names be used 
to help forward the good cause. My mother 
has been greatly helped by the discontinu- 
ance of coffee. She was formerly subject to 
cramps, but they have entirely disappeared 
since she has abandoned coffee and taken up 
Postum Food Coffee. Respectfully,” Miss 
Ee Stryker, Elizabeth, N. J. PE 4 
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style in the cartoon department. There are 


other papers of equal interest. 


RicHarp Harpine Davis will haye in the 
August number of Scribner's Magazine a most 
important article on the situation in South 
Africa, entitled “Pretoria in War Time,” and 
containing an interesting interview which Mr. 
Davis had with Kruger. This will be the 
third of the articles that Mr. Davis has 
written for Scribner’s Magazine since he went 
to the Transvaal in January. The first of his 
articles appears in the June Scribner, and 
tells of the fighting of Buller’s column, while 
the second article, which will appear in the 
July number, will give an account of the relief 
of Ladysmith, and the scenes and conditions 
that existed in the long-besieged city. These 
articles, which are illustrated from photo- 
graphs, show Mr. Davis at his best, and as 
readers have known him in his correspondence 
from Cuba during the Spanish-American war. 
Mr. Davis’ war articles have been character- 
ized as “unique in war correspondence,” an 
estimate that seems no more than just, for 
certainly no other writer brings us so near 
the actual scenes. He sees in war something 
more than strategy, and in the army some- 


thing more than a fighting machine. He sees 
the human aspect of it all, and notes with un- 
failing fidelity the varied humorous, pathetic 
and dramatic touches which make us feel 
what war really means to the individual. He 
sees many things, too, that others less observ- 
ing fail to catch, and his correspondence, 
therefore, has the freshness of new reading 
even to those who are already familiar with 
the main incidents of the war. 


THe Westminster Review for June opens 
with an “appreciation” of the late Rt. Hon. 
Jacob Bright, younger brother of the great 
Liberal statesman. The Boer war and sub- 
jects connected with it occupy several articles 
(We shall be deluged with articles on broken 
China ere long, doubtless). Theophilus E. S. 
Scholes, M. D., devotes an article to the ques- 
tion “Why is Britain hated?” and concludes 
that it is her policy of indefinite expansion. 
He proposes as a remedy the policy of devel- 
opment, i.e., the exploiting by Britain of what 
she already possesses. The proposition ap- 
pears to be worthy of consideration. It is 
possible that other nations, feeling the im- 
pulse of expansion, would be glad to know 
that there are regions of the globe where they 
will- not find the Union Jack planted when 
they get there themselves. 


THe Nineteenth Century for June opens 
with three articles on South Africa and the 
War. Probably the English government 
would have an easier task in settling the 
future of its distracted colony in that region 
if any three writers who claim to know all 
about the conditions there would only agree 
as to what those conditions are, and what is 
best to be done. ‘The article on “The Pros- 
pects of Anglicans,’ by the Rev. Dr. Cobb, is 
exceedingly unpleasant reading when one re- 
members that writer’s previous connection 
with the E. ©. U. Dr. Cobb has evidently 
surrendered to the Broad Church party, and 
is exceedingly pessimistic withal. An inter- 
esting paper on the astronomer Tycho Brahi 
is contributed by Mr. Arthur Ponsonby. One 
of the best articles in this number is that on 
“The Genius of Handel,” by Mr. H. Heathcote 
Hatham, and all lovers of good musie ‘will 
thank him for it. Handel was. broad in-his 
musical conceptions, a true poet, and he is 

_ rightly accorded a place in the realm of music 
comparable to that of Shakespeare in the 
domain of poetry. 


Tue July OCentwry contains the first instal- 
ment of the reminiscences of William Mason, 


the distinguished composer and pianist, who}, 


a 


In his. “Memories ofa Musigal 4, 


has long been the dean of the musical guild in 
America. 


Life,” Dr. Mason reviews the developinent of 
music in Europe and the United States during 


The Diving Church. 


the second half of the nineteenth century, 
with special reference to the personality of 
its chief exponents at home and abroad. He 
writes with great frankness, but his position 
in the musical world is so well established, 
that his expressions of opinion will be ac- 
cepted as free from any taint of professional 
bias. In his opening paper Dr. Mason gives 
his personal recollections of such masters as 
Meyerbeer, Schumann, Moscheles, Wagner, 
and Liszt, with Wagner’s impressions of Bee- 
thoven and Mendelssohn as conveyed in mem- 
orable conversations. The four chapters in 
which these highly interesting reminiscences 
appear are illustrated with portraits and re- 
productions of musical autographs. The 
Century contains also its usual excellent 
catena of the best matter to be obtained. 


Even to the chronie theatre-goers of long 
experience it may be a surprise to learn that 
one of the very oldest actors in point of ser- 
vice, still before the public, is Mr. Stuart 
Robson. Long association with youthful 
roles, and the freshness and vigor of his por- 
trayals make it difficult for us to realize that 
his public career extends over nearly half a 
century. Yetin the July number of Hverybody’s 
Magazine appears the first instalment of a se- 
ries of articles by Mr. Robson in the nature of 
an autobiography, and entitled “The Memories 
of Fifty Years.” These are articles that will 
interest, not only theatrical people and peo- 
ple who are interested in theatrical matters, 
but also everyone who likes good story-telling, 
new glimpses of history, and new views of 
famous people. The Simple Explanation for 
the month is on “Liquid Air.” The story of 
Petroleum is told, and a brief account of the 
workings of the oil industry. There are four- 
teen other good articles and short stories. 


Mr. HAMLIN GARLAND’S most recent work 
is a vigorous story of Western life, entitled 
The Eagle's Heart. In this brilliant story he 
draws a remarkably strong picture of the ad- 
venturous life in cowtowns and mining settle- 
ments, and shows every phase of the aggres- 
sive existence of miner,,, plainsman ‘and 
cowboy. An absorbing love story is skilfully 
woven into the fabric of peril and adventure. 
The Hagle’s Heart, superbly illustrated by 
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Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


Gives 


Good Digestion. 


Taken regularly after meals, removes 
the sense of distress, oppression and 
“tall gone” feeling of the stomach. 
Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 
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Don’t tie the top of your 
jelly and preserve jars in 
the old fashioned way. Seal 

them by the new, quick, 

absolutely sure way—by 


a thin coating of pure, 
refined Paraitine Wax. 
Has no taste or Odor. 


roof. Easily applied. 
seful in a dozen other 


Full directions with 
each pound cake. 
Sold everywhere. 
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~\ Made by STANDARD OIL Co. 


KINCGSFORD’S 
OSWECO 


SILVER CLOSS 


STARCH 
For The Laundry 


Have you a complete set of the 


WAVERLEY NOVELS? 


We have a few sets on hand ofa 
very beautiful 


& Illustrated Library Edition 


M® in 24 volumes, Crown 8vo. in cloth, 
@’ half Calf and half Morocco bindings 


pS TAKEN IN EXCHANGE FOR 
a OUR PUBLICATIONS 

a We will sell these AT COST, half 
m of regular price, to make quick sale. 
The edition is now sold by subscrip- 
M tion only. 

R Full descriptive circular sent on re- 
mM quest. 


4. An extraordinary chance ; only quick 
4“. _—s application will secure them. 


Py Address : 
American Technical Book Co 
83 Chambers St.. New Yor 


COLORADO 


M AKE up your mind right now 


to spend a few weeks in 
Colorado this summer. The climate 
there is simply delightful and the 
hotels are excellent. 


TOURIST TICKET RATES 
GREATLY REDUCED. 


One night on the road’? trains from both 
Chicago and St. Louis to Denver, luxurious 
equipment, including Library Buffet Smoking 
car and Dining car & /a carte. 

Let me send you maps, time tables, ticket 
rates; and if you want to know more about 
the country enclose six cents in postage for 
our 600k on Colorado, It is a beautiful and 
interesting work, 


P. S. Eustis, General Passenger Agent, 
C.B. &'Q.'R’R., Chicago, Ill. 
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Mr. Harrison Fisher, was begun in The Satwr- 
day Evening Post for June 16, and runs 
through the summer numbers of the magazine. 


Tue Popular. Science Monthly, which was 
established in 1872 by the Appletons and 
which has at present the largest circulation of 
any scientific journal in the world, is now 
being edited by Professor James McKeen Cat- 
tell of Columbia University, and published by 
McClure, Phillips & Co. Professor Cattell is 
well known-as a psychologist and as’ the 
editor of “Science.” The July number con- 
tains, among other articles, a paper by Simon 
Newcomb, the astronomer, entitled “Chapters 
on the Stars;” a new paper by Dr. Haffkine, 
the discoverer of the preventative against the 
plague, on “Preventive Inoculation;” an 
article on the recent solar eclipse by Sears P. 
Langley of the Smithsonian Institution, and 
articles on New Sources of Roentgen Rays, on 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
“Malaria and the. Malarial Parasite,” by Dr. 
Patrick Manson, and on “Washington as 
Explorer and Suryeyor.” The contents give 
promise that the magazine*will be well cared 
for by its new management. 


In AN article on the Royal Academy: Exhibi- 
tion in the June Magazine of Art the question 
of the position of the Academy is thus dealt 
with: Everyone who start with the idea that 
there exists at Burlington House a national 
institution for the encouragement of living 
artists, an official art exchange run.for the 
benefit of all sorts and conditions of workers. 
is fully justified in complaining that the 
Academy is attempting to do its duty on too 
small a scale. It has by no,means space 
enough to deal justly with the vast mass of 
people who follow the artistic profession, and 
it ean find accommodation for scarcely 4a 
tithe of the productions (such as they arc) 
that bear witness year by year to their un- 
flagging, and usually mistaken, industry. 
Presumably, no one sends up work for exbibi- 
tion without an honest belief that all of it is 
worthy to be seen in public; and, even after 
allowance is made for errors of judgment, it 
is quite possible that half the things which 
pass before the Academy Council in the 
spring deserve place in a show that should 
summarize the accomplishment of the whole 
art community. But so limited is the gallery 
space that only a poor two thousand works 
out of fifteen thousand or more can hope to 
survive the process: of’ selection, and fitis 
trifling colleetion cannot, of course, be either 
complete or representative: That the size of 
Burlington.House should be at least doubled 
is an obvious necessity according to one party. 


In A paper read before the Los Angeles 


Clericus aclergyman stated that he had 


started out upon his ministry with the fol- 
lowing rules in mind. We can hardly won- 
der that now in later. life he is honored and 
respected by all: ‘ 

1. To go where wanted, ons not to push 
myself. : 

2. To determine-what I know, and-what I 
do not know, and not to venture. much on 
opinions and conjectures, 

3. To remember that° God’s. free moral 
agents must act om their own “responsibility, 
and not on mine. b 

4. To have, my Master’s Message. aiid 
Method, “Come unto Me all ye,” and “‘Who- 
soever cometh, I will in no wise cast out.” 

5. Paul plants—God gives the increase. 
It takes time for the seed to sprout. and grow, 
and mature the harvest. 

6. I must do my, work, and leave God: to 
do His. : 5 


7. Sermons will not happen, but must-be | 


created. 

8. There is little emergency work to: do; 
but deliberate, patient pressing the causes:on 
to their results—Ohurch Mf essenger. 


‘It Was Before 


The Diving Church. 
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cer shit 


Ladies, at luncheon parties and at all home- 
’ meals. will find a delicacy of flavor in all 
dishes savored with this sauce-for soups, 
fish, meats, gravy, game. Salads etc. 


SIGNATURE 


@, BEWARE Seine : on every bottle. 


Summer Food 
Suggestions 


Libby’s Luncheons are indispensable helps 
for everyone who plans the meals or does the 
cooking during the Summer months. They are 
fire-savers and time-savers. The wholesome- 
ness.and purity of these products appeal to every 
lover of good things to eat. 

Some of Libby’s Convenient Foods: Veal Loaf, 
Deviled Chicken, Potted Ham, Pork and Beans, 
Ham. Loaf, Boneless Chicken, Corned Beef 
Hash, Breakfast Bacon, and our little book, 
‘‘How to Make Good Things to Eat,” tells about 
sixty more delicious foods prepared by us, — 
sent free. 
$250 00 in cash prizes for Amateur Photog- 

< raphers, Two prizes, $50.00 each, 
ane fifty-eight others in cash. Write for partic- 
ulars. 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, CHICAGO. 


IF YOU HAVE 


Rheumatism 


and drugs and doctors fail to cure you write to me, 
andI willsend you freea trial package of a simple 
remedy, which cured me and thousands of others, 
among them Cases of over 50 years’ standing. Thisis 
no humbug or deception but an honest remedy that 
youcan test without spending acent. Itrecently cured 
alady who had Boe an invalid for 52 yearse Address 


JOHN A. SMITH, 605 GermaniaBldg. ,Milwaukee, Wis, 


‘831. 50° ROUND TRIP 10 DENVER, COLORADO 
SPRINGS, AND. PUEBLO, 


|via Chicago, Union Pacific: & Northwestern: ine, 
jon June 20, July 9,17, and-Aug.: 1st; good re- 
‘turning until- Oct. 31st-;.also very low rates on 
same dates to Glenwood. Springs, Salt Lake City, 
Ogden;- Deadwood, and’ Hot Springs, .S. D-: 
Quickest time. Best service. For tickets, ‘re- 
servations, and, full information, apply ‘at ticket 
offices ‘Chicago '& “Northwestern R’y, 198. Clark 
'St., and Wells St. Station, Chicago. 


PETER MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL 


Odorless. Tasteless. Pure. 


SCHIEFFELIN & CO. New York 


Send for 
circular. 


LOW -RATES TO NEARBY RESORTS. 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway, Fridays, Sat- 
urdays and Sundays, to Waukesha, Green Lake, Mil- 
waukee, Williams Bay, Lake Geneva, Madison, Lake 
| Mills, Devil’s Lake, Dousman, Delavan Lake, good 
returning until the following Monday. Fast ‘trains 
with Parlor Cars. De&criptive pamphlets and full 
‘information at 212 Clark ‘St. and Wells St. Station, 
Chicago. 


The healthy, happy child is the joy of the house- 
hold. Mellin’s Food babies are always happy, rosy 


Ure, John Duneans'dons ¢ 


» Agents-New York. 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE 


4 EET ETE 
LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON= 
DUCTED EXCURSIONS IN PULLMAN 
TOURIST SLEEPERS. 
CHOICE OF TWO ROUTES. 


BOSTON EVE Y 
SCENIC } CHICAGO . WRRURSpay 


S| 
ROUTE ~ SAINT PAUL * THURSDAY 
Leaves } KANSAS CITY ‘ FRIDAY 
OMAHA as FRIDAY 


via Colorado Springs and Salt Lake to California 
and Pacific Coast Points. 

CHICAGO. EVERY TUESDAY 
cays dal SAINT PAUL ‘ TUESDAY 

ROU KANSAS CITY ** WEDNESDAY 
DES MOINES ‘‘ WEDNESDAY 
OMAHA ‘* WEDNESDAY 
via Pt. Worth and El Paso to Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evi« 
dence that we offer the best. 

We solicit correspondence and think that the 
inducements we can offer will convince you of 
the superiority of this line. 


For full information and free literature addresp 
JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. Pi A., Chicago. .° 
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PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
# Never Fails to Restore Gray 
‘ Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Prevents Dandruff and hair falling. 
i 50c. and $1.00 at Druggists, 


YELLOWSTONE PARK 
--,...and ALASKA. 


Extended tours under the management of 
- THE AMERICAN TOURIST ASSOCIATION, 
'Reau Campbell; Gen. Man.,.1423 Marquette Building 
'Chicago, Ill. Pullman Sleeping and Dining Cars 
leave Chicago. Tuesday, July 10, at 10.p. m, via CHI 
CAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY. 
Tickets” Include All Expenses Everywhere. 
Stic Office, C:; M. & St. P. -Ry., 95 Adams St., 
Chicago.~ = 


Our “mdex” deSeribes al lamps and their proper 
‘chimneys: -With it. yow can alivays order the right 
size and’shape of; ‘chimney for ‘any lamp. We mail it 
FREE ‘to any one who writes for it. 
ealereee yr age ae. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| WORCESTER CORSETS—Sold by leading deal 
ers everywhere: . Send. for our, IMustrated Catalogue, 
Worcester Gorset Go. 
Waoregery Mass: : ~ Ch-cago, I. 


Gail Borden, 228? "F4"t Foop 
‘Hagle Brand Condensed Milk. 


Pettijohn’ =o 


The Day of .. 


,and bright, 
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th = a GE They used to say 
| “Woman's work 
=. | is never done,”’ 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Price, 5 Gents. 


VOL. XXIII. 
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PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CoO. 


t= COMMUNICATIONS FOR ALL TO BE ADDRESSED TO MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


— She Young Churchman 


An illustrated paper for the Children of the 
Church, and for Sunday Schools, 


WEEKLY: 80 cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 0r more to one address, 54 cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 

MONTHLY: 20 cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 12% cents per copy 

er year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
I paid in advance. 


Che Shepherd's Arms 


An illustrated paper for the little ones of the 
Church, and for Infant and Primary Classes. 
Printed on rose-tinted paper. 

WEEKLY: 40cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 30 cents per copy 
ed year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 

f paid in advance. 

MONTHLY: 15 cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 8 cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 

if paid in advance. 


Che Living Church 


A Weekly Record of the News, the Work, and the 
Thought of the Church. Subscription Price, $2.50 per 
year. If paid in advance, $2.00. To the Clergy, $1.50 
per year. 

GLUB RATES: 
[50 cts. must be added to these rates if not paid in advance.] 


THH LIVING CHURCH (weekly) and THE YOUNG 
CHURCHMAN (weekly), $2.50 per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and THE SHEPHERD’S ARMS (weekly), $2.80 
per year. f 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and THE LIVING CHURCH QUARTERLY, 
$2.75 per year. 

THE LivING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), THE SHEPHERD’S ARMS (weekly), and THE 
LIvING CHURCH QUARTERLY—a combination desirable 
in every family—#3.00 per year. 


Che Living Church Quarterly 


Containing a Church Almanac and Kalendar 
for the year, issued at Advent; followed quar- 
terly by smaller issues containing the Clergy 
List corrected. Nearly 700 pages per year. 
Price, 25 cents for all. 


Evening Prayer Leaflet 


Contains the full Evening Prayer, with Col- 
lect, Psalter, and 4 Hymns, published weekly 
in advance for every Sunday evening. For 
distribution in churches. Price in quantities, 
25 cents per copy per year. Transient orders, 
50 cents per hundred copies. A. number of 


special editions for special occasions. 


SPAULDING & CO. 
Memorials 


In Gold, Silver, Brass 


or Bronze, 


x x o¢ ALSO IN 9 oF s¢ 


“SPAUL 


us matsh th 
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Marble or Wood. 
Stained 

Glass Windows. 

Estimates on Appli- 
cation. 


DING & CO., 


-, SILVERSIMITHS, &c. 
“Jackson Blvd, and State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


FOR 
Length and Quality 
Service 


Ltd. 
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WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York 
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Remington 
Standard Typewriter 
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CONNECTICUT. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 
Norwalk, Conn. 
29th year. Primary, Academic,and College Prepar- 
atory courses. Music, Art, and the languages. Care- 
ful attention to morals and manners. New build- 
ings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


ILLINOIS. 


Ss ss is best sh by 
go Results Tell. Scie rhe shoe 
Ga doubled in8 years. Students prepared at the 


“fF ~ Mlinois Woman’s College 


= 

take honors at the larger colleges and 
The school has also a fine 
Send for illustrated 
Harker, Ph. D., Pres., 
ILLINOIS. 


#7 universities. 

Seeeee record for health. 
YY, catalogue to Jos. 

4 JACKSONVILLE, - 


we COLLEGE MIUSIG 


eno ee) SE AGKSONVILLE, ILL. 
ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, Knoxville, Il. 


Now in its Thirty=third Year. 
Prominent Families in many States, during a third 
of a century, have been patrons of this Institution. 
Students are received at any time when there is a 
vacancy. Escort is furnished from Chicago without 
charge. Address, 
REY. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


WATERMAN HALL, Sycamore, Ill. 


THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, 
D.D., D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. 
Board and tuition, $300 per schoolyear. Address, 
Rey. B. F. FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore,Il1. 


ACADEMY ‘wonen. 12° 


Hii gh-grade English and Classical School. Literary, Music, Art Cours 
its to Eastern collezes. Limited number scholarships = 
prom girls. A complete educational home. For Catalogue address 
EK. F. “BULLARD, A.M., President, - Jacksonville, Hl, 


Illinois Conservatory 
including Fine Art, Elocution 

and Modern Language Courses. 
Instruction of best home and 


a STS 


E. F. BULLARD, A. M.,! BULLARD, A. M., Supt. Jacksonville, Il. 


INDIANA. 


KNICKERBACKER HALL, Indianapoiis, Ind. 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. School year 
begins September 26th 1900. College preparation and 
special courses. Enlarged grounds and new building 
ready in September. 

MARY HELEN YERKES, } 


SvusAN HILL YeRKEs, (/Tincipals. 


IOWA. 


Davenport, Iowa. 

ST. KATHARINE’S HALL. Boarding and Day 

School for Girls. Preparatory and Academic Courses: 

College Preparation a Specialty. Music and Art: 
Miss M. F. BUFFINGTON, B. A., Principal. 


MARYLAND. 


ST. GEORGE’S SCHOOL, St. George, Md. 
$210, $230, $250 according to age. For 16 boys, St. George, 
Maryland. 25th year, established reputation, Primary, 
College, Preparatory and Business Courses, Individual 
instruction, home comfort, refinement, kindness. 
J. C. KINEAR, A.M., Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


THIS entire building and two annexes are de- 
voted exclusively to the work of the 
New England 


Gonservatory of Music, 


Boston, Mass. 
Accessible to musical events of every nature The 
best masters in music, elocution and languages 


that money can command 
=e Gro. W. CHADWICK, 


Musical Director- 
Prospectus 


The Diving Church. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


QCOOQOQOQOOQOOOOOOOOQOOOOOOQOOQOQOOQOO® 


>The Cambridge School £98 


GIRLS 


O Familiarly called ‘‘The Gilman School’”’ 


aims to develop the best type of womanhood that re- 

finement and intellectual training can produce. The 
©) ideal is the highest, and no detail is too small for the 
@ personal attention of the Director, Mr. ARTHUR GIL- 
@ man. Each course is suited to the pupil and not the 
@) pupil to the course, and the pupils are provided with 
@) such careful and kindly attention as a mother desires 
@ for a daughter when away from home. 


The Manual describes the school. 
§ No. 38 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Massachussetts. 
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MISSOURI. 


BISHOP ROBERTSON HALL 


Episcopal. Established 1874. Boarding and 
Day School for Girls. Re-opens, D. V., Sept. 12, 1900. 
Apply to SISTER SUPERIOR, 


1607-17 South Compton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


MINNESOTA. 


ST. MARY’S HALL. A beautiful, homelike 
school for girls. Health of pupils phenomenal. Num- 
ber limited to 75. 
Art. Gymnasium. College preparatory course. Certi- 
ficate admits to Wellesley and other colleges. Rt. Rev 
H. B. Whipple, D.D., LL.D., Rector. Miss Caroline 
Wright Eells, Principal. For catalogue address, 
SAINT MARY’S HALL, Faribault, Minn. 


NEW YORK. 


HOOSAC SCHOOL, Hoosac, N. Y. 


Next year begins Wednesday, Seprember 19, 1900. 
REV. E. D. TIBBITS, 
Rector. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


64th year. Overlooks the Hudson. Magnificent 
and healthful in location. with exceptionally efficient 
instructors. Military discipline. 
J. B. BISBEE, A. M., Prin., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


New York, New York City. 6—8 E. 46th St. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, 

Boarding and Day School for Girls. Collegiate, 
Preparatory, Primary Classes, College Certificates. 
Advantages of New York City. Gymnasium, Roof 
Garden, Otis Elevator. 


MISS C. E. MASON’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
THE CASTLE, 
Tarrytown-on-Hud- 
N. Y. An ideal 

Advantages of 
N. Y. City. All depart- 
ments. Endorsed by Rt. 
=| Rey. H. C. Potter, Hon. 

Chauncey M. Depew. 
For ilius. circular I, ad- 
dress Miss C. E. Mason, 
prea 23." 


KEBLE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Under the, supervision of Bishop Huntington. 
Thirtieth school year begins Tuesday, September 18, 
1900. Apply to Miss Mary J. JACKSON. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


S. MARYS DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Concord, N. H. 
Healthful Location, Charges Moderate, Pupils Pre- 
pared for College. Re-opens Sept. 17. Correspond 
with Miss ISABEL M. PARKS, Principal. 


OREGON. 


ST. HELEN’S HALL. 

A Boarding and Day School for Girls. Will reopen 
Sept. 17th. For circular address MISS ELEANOR 
TEBBETTS, Ph.D., Principal, Portland, Oregon. 


OHIO. 


KENYON MILITARY ACADEMY, Gambier, 


Ohio. One of the oldest and most successful 
boarding schools for boys. Close personal supervi- 
sion. Prepares for all colleges and technical schools. 
Flexible two years business course. Illustrated cat- 
alog free. The Regents: 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


ALL SAINTS’ SCHOOL, 
Sioux Falls, S. Dakota. 
Rr. Rev. W. H. HAR#, D.D., President. 

A High Grade School for Girls. Fine Building, all 
Conveniences. Beautifully situated. The high, dry 
air of South Dakota has proved very beneficial to 
many students. Eighteen hours from Chicago, with- 


out change of cars. Address 
Miss H; S. PEABODY, Principal: 


Special advantages in Music and’ 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


St. Luke’s School, 


Bustleton, Pa. 
(Near Philadelphia.) 


Instruction careful and 
individual. No boy pre- 
pared by us for College 
examination has ever 
failed to pass. Buildings 
attractive, homelike and 
perfectly sanitary. ‘ 
Grounds comprise a campus of seven acres, and beau 
tiful shaded lawn. Swimming, canoeing, and skat- 
ing. Golf. Healthfulness remarkable. No one con- 
nected with the school has failed to improve in health. 

“The sort of school to which sensible people desire 
to send their sons.’’—Bishop Whitaker. 


CHARLES H. STROUT, A.M., Principal. 


VIRGINIA. 


EPISCOPAL HIGH SCHOOL OF VIRGINIA, 
Near Alexandria. 


For Boys. The 62d year opens September 26, 1900. 
Catalogue on application. 


L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


FAUQUIER INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LA= 
DIES, Warrenton, Va. 


Fortieth session opens Thursday, Sep. 20th, 1900. 
Situated in Piedmont region of Va. on Southern R. R.. 
fifty five miles from Washington. A select limited 
home school. For catalogue address 


GEO. G. BUTLER, A.M.,, Principal. 


Mary Baldwin Seminary 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 


Term begins Sept. 6, 1900. Located in Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, beautiful 
grounds and modern appOMnem ene 220 students past 
session from 27 States. Terms moderate. Pupils enter 
any time. Send for catalogue. 

Miss E. C. WEIMAR, Prin., Staunton, Va. 


WISCONSIN. 


GRAFTON HALL, School for Young Ladies, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


College Preparatory, and Graduate Courses. 
cial advantages in Languages, Music and Art. 

Modern Equipment.—Individual Rooms. 

Refers to Rt. Rey. C. C. Grafton, S.T.D., Bishop of 
Fond du Lac; Rt. Rev. G. Mott Williams, D. D., Bish- 
op of Marquette; Rt. Rev. D: S. Tuttle, D.D., Bishop 
of Missouri. Rt. Rev. Davis Sessums, D. D., ‘Bishop of 
Lousiana; Rey. D. Parker Morgan, D.D., New York; 
Gen’l. E: s. Bragg, Fond du Lac. ‘Address: 


REV. B. TALBOT ROGERS, M.A., 
Warden. 


Spe- 


KEMPER HALL, Kenosha, Wis. 

A School for Girls, under the care of the Sisters of 
St. Mary. The Thirtieth Year begins September 24, 
1900. References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., 
Milwaukee; Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; 
Rt. Rev. Geo. F. Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; David 
B. Lyman, Esq., Chicago; W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chi- 
cago. Address THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


ST: JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Delafield, Wis. 


A Church school for boys. 
ful lake region of Waukesha County. 
sical, Scientific, Business. 

For catalogue address, 

Dr. SIDNEY T. SMYTHE, 
Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 


Situated in the beauti- 
Course, Clas- 


RACINE COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


“The school that makes manly boys.” Graduates 
enter any university. Diploma admits to Univer- 
sities of Michigan and Wisconsin. Address, 

Rey. H. D. RoBLNson, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


MILWAUKEE.DOWNER COLLEGE 
For Young Women. 


Four Year College Course. Four Year Seminary 
Course. Fine location in Wisconsin’s Metropolis. 
Music, Art, Boating. Finely equipped Gymnasium. 

Address, ELLEN C. SABIN, Pres., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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BisHop Graves cabled the Missions House on Monday, 9th 
inst., in reply to cabled inquiry, that all missionaries in his 
jurisdiction are safe, and that the ladies of the mission have 
been sent to Japan. 


Tue announcement of Senator Spooner, the senior senator 
from Wisconsin, that at the expiration of his term of office in 
1903, he will decline positively to be a candidate for re-election, 
is a matter of regret to the people of Wisconsin regardless of 
party affiliations. Mr. Spooner served his first term in the 
Senate beginning in 1885. At the time of that election he was 
comparatively a young man whose ability was not altogether 
known, and the contest which resulted in his election was quite 
spirited. He made friends immediately, and it was not long 
before he was universally accounted the foremost Republican in 
Wisconsin, and one of the leaders of the party in the Senate. 
At the same time he was in no sense a mere politician, but in the 
best sense of the word, a statesman. His term of office expired 
in 1891, at a time when a Democratic landslide had occurred in 
Wisconsin, and by force of political exigencies he was thus re- 
' tired to private life. He showed his adherence to the principles 
which he had espoused, by consenting to accept the Republican 
nomination for Governer at a time when the party had run 
against the prejudices of the foreign vote of the State, and was 
extremely unpopular among Germans. Then would be the time 
when an ordinary politician would have declined to mix up in 
the affairs of the party. In the language of Gilbert and Sulli- 


yan, 
“Then is the time for disappearing ; 
Take a header and down you go.” 


This was not Mr. Spooner’s policy. Convinced that the party 
was right in the unpopular matter under discussion, he did not 
consider his personal interest, but made the hopeless fight for 
Governor when Mr. Peck was elected. Later, when the Repub- 
lican party came back to power, at the expiration of Senator 
Vilas’ term, Mr. Spooner was re-elected, receiving the unanimous 
vote of the Republican members of both houses of the Legis- 
lature; an incident almost unprecedented in connection with one 
not then occupying a seat in the Senate. He would undoubtedly 
have the same unanimous re-election in 1903, but he has given 
notice thus early, before the election of State Senators, a part of 
whom will take part in the election of 1903, in order that they 
may know just where he stands. Mr. Spooner retires for per- 
sonal and family reasons entirely, and will be greatly missed by 
his colleagues in Washington. 


Tue nomination of Mr. Bryan by the Kansas City conven- 
tion was a foregone conclusion, but the addition of ex-Vice- 
President Stevenson to the ticket came in the nature of a sur- 
prise. Seldom has there been an instance in American. politics 
where a party leader after a defeat has so completely retained 
the allegiance of a great national party as has Mr. Bryan during 
the four years since he received his first nomination. At. that 
time he was comparatively unknown in the country at large, 
and many looked upon his nomination as being an impulsive act 
of a convention carried away by a strong burst of eloquence, 
and as being an act which might therefore not stand the stronger 
test of time. This proved to be entirely incorrect; Mr. Bryan to- 
day appears to stand stronger with his party than he stood four 
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years ago. During the past four years he has carried himself in 
such a way as to receive only commendation from friend and 
foe alike. He has shown his staunch adherence to the principle 
by insisting upon a reiteration of the plank demanding free 
coinage: of silver at the ratio of sixteen to one at a time when 
apparently the majority of the party favored relegating that 
principle to the shades of past history. Whatever one may think 
of Mr. Bryan’s political belief, it will be admitted by all that he 
has demonstrated his ability, while his personal life is beyond 
reproach. 


Tue Rusian government is grappling with the question of 
the restriction of the liquor traffic and is showing some success 
in its methods. One of the first steps was to confine its sale to 
places where food was required to. be furnished with each order 
for drink. A second order for drink thus involves a second 
order for food as well. There is also a prohibition of selling on 
credit; of receiving articles in pawn for drinks; and of barter- 
ing spirits for produce or future labor. The number of shops 
in which bottled liquor may be sold is restricted according to 
the population, and the license for public houses is so largely 
increased as to reduce the number of such houses one half. 
Under the present system the government dictates the quantity. 
and quality of spirits manufactured, purchases a large per- 
centage of the output, and regulates the sale of the surplus. 


Ir 1s reported from Manila that another uprising against 
American authority has been nipped in the bud by the capture 
of Gen. Ricard and Gen. Estrella. Several attempts have 
been made at incendiarism and a number of armed bodies of 
natives have been committing outrages in the suburbs. 


Amipst the daily supply of horrible rumors published re- 
garding the fate of the foreign contingent in Peking it is diffi- 
cult to arrive at any conclusion. Notwithstanding last Satur- 
day’s unsavory details of torture and death, the last authentic 
news appears to be that on June 28th—the date of July 3d given 
to the news proving incorrect—the foreigners still held out in 
the British Legation, and that neither ammunition nor food 
were quite at an end. Meantime, it appears that Prince Tuan, 
the usurper, has forced the Emperor to his death by poison, and 
the Dowager Empress also to take poison, which had rendered 
her insane but had not, at last authentic accounts, resulted 
fatally. Several thousand more native Christians and others 
appear again to have been barbarously massacred, simply be- 
cause they petitioned Prince Tuan to curb the rioting. None of 
these reports are absolutely certain, but each of them rests on 
authority rendering their truth most probable. It also appears 
that Prince Ching, the head of the foreign office, with an army, 
is opposing the Boxers. Beyond this, however, the pub- 
lished reports can be accepted only as guesswork, and the sus- 
pense of Christendom must continue. 

Further south the viceroys have declared their independence 
of the usurped Imperial government, and have announced their 
intention and ability to protect all foreigners, unless the natives 
should be incited to riot by- the landing of foreign troops. How 
much dependence may be placed upon these assurances is doubt- 
ful, and the Powers have refused to bind themselves not to take 


‘steps for protection if such should prove necessary, though no 


doubt for the present the viceroys will be trusted. The Yang- 
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tsze valley is still the seat of rumors innumerable, but it is im- 
possible to discover that any overt acts of hostility have 
occurred. More disquieting are the reports from Nanking. 


Wuar is really the attitude of the Powers toward the 
Chinese disturbances, seems impossible to say, in view of con- 
flicting reports from the several capitals published as “semi- 
official” and the voice of “one high in authority.” After sifting 
the mass of reports, the truth appears to be that late in May 
Japan declared her power and willingness to intervene with suc- 
cess if she would not be thwarted by the Powers, or else that she 
would supply her share of force to an international interven- 
tion; that Great Britain and the United States gave their assent 
to the plan, while Russia and Germany, and probably France, 
refused. Later, when conditions became more critical, the eyi- 
dence is conflicting as to whether Russia was willing to with- 
draw her objections to Japanese sole action, but it appears prob- 
able that she has acted unfriendly to that plan, while Germany, 
though no longer interposing objection, declined to make an at- 
tempt to induce Russia to recede. Whether this dissension 
between European cabinets has really prevented successful ac- 
tion cannot at this time be said positively, though Japan still 
maintains her readiness to land 30,000 troops in China at only 
a few days’ notice, and both Japan and Russia are now pouring 
troops into China. On Monday it is announced that a joint 
Russian and Japanese relief force has set out from Tien Tsin. 
Russian invasion has been delayed principally by lack of trans- 
ports, and the other Powers are too far removed to take prompt 
action on any large scale. 

Two things must be remembered in this connection. In the 
first place, Japan has little zmmediate interest in China; having 
no missionaries to protect and few traders to succor. She is 
also a comparatively poor nation, and the movement of troops 
inyolyes enormous expense. Consequently she cannot act with- 
out an indemnity guaranteed by the Powers, or else the hope of 
acquiring territory in China. The former requirement neces- 
sarily involves some delay; the latter, the certain hostility of 
Russia and probably the other Powers. Thus it may be that 
Japanese invasion on a large scale awaits only the completion 
of negotiations for securing the indemnity. 

The other point is that the whole ambition of Russia, her 
uniform policy for centuries past, has looked toward the acquisi- 
tion of at least a large part of northern China, the best portions 
of which are those now in revolt. To permit Japan, her great 
Asiatic rival, to obtain the upper hand in the very portion which 
Russia most covets, would be to fail to use the crisis which she 
has awited for many generations. This must be remembered or 
the delicacy of the situation cannot be understood. The concert 
of Powers is almost impossible to maintain unbroken, and at the 
same time permit prompt steps to be taken for the relief of the 
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beleaguered foreigners in Peking, and of the imperilled inter- 
national forces at Tien Tsin. It is a pleasure to read Mr. Con- 
ger’s letter of May 21st to the State Department, published on 
Monday, in which he shows that the Diplomatic corps was 


_fully sensible of the gravity of the situation; while the appended 


notes from the (Roman) Bishop of Peking and others, throw 
light upon the situation then existing, proving that many native 
Christians had already laid down their lives as martyrs for the 
faith, some after undergoing horrible tortures. 


WE CANNOT say that we are wholly satisfied with the atti- 
tude of the United States government in this crisis. The uni- 
form declaration has been made that every step possible would 
be taken for the protection of American citizens and interests in 
China. But while this may practically involve all the action 
which could be. taken, and while it may be that everything pos- 
sible has been done in the premises, yet, as the crisis stands, 
with all foreign interests equally imperilled and all immediately 
identical, we should have been better satisfied with a declaration 
that the United States would make every effort for the safety 
of all foreigners alike in China, instead of limiting the declara- 
tion to American citizens and interests. If, for instance, dur- 
ing present conditions, the lives of foreigners should be endan- 
gered in Chefoo, as appears to be likely, though perhaps no 
Americans are to be found there, we should hold that the United 
States would be bound, equally with other nations, to assist in a 
relief expedition to the utmost extent of her power. We think 
it most probable that she would do so, especially as the Nashville 
appears to be stationed there; but no declaration of such purpose 
has been made. Indeed, as in emergencies this government has 
frequently been obliged to intrust her citizens and her interests 
to other Powers for safety, a broader declaration of the purpose 
of the United States to assist in the protection and defense of all 
foreigners alike in China would be the best safeguard of Amer- 
ican interests in general. Such a declaration would no doubt 
involve the action of the American forces in concert with those 
of the other Powers, instead of the independent action recom- 
mended to Admiral Kempf; but it might be with the limitation 
that such action with the concert of Powers should be only for 
the immediate purpose of succoring the defenseless in Peking 
and elsewhere, and not for any subsequent action in the event 
of any possible division of territory. True, such action might . 
be difficult at a time when a great political party at home is 
ready to seize hold of any such incident and label it with the 
terrifying epithet of Imperialism, which might have serious re- 
sults at the coming election. But for ourselves, we do not be- 
lieve that the American people are greatly afraid of ghosts, even 
when they are labeled with such a name as that; and there is a 
prudence which becomes singularly imprudent as shown by its 
results. 


Conventions and Convocations. 


MONTANA. 


HE twentieth annual convention of the Missionary Jurisdiction 
C of Montana was held in the Church of the Holy Spirit, Missoula, 
on Sunday, June 17, and was continued for the three following 
days. The Convocation sermon was preached by the Rev. W. W. 
Love of Helena, and the Bishop gave his annual address at the even- 
ing service. 
BISHOP’S ADDRESS. 


The Bishop declared his theme to be The Missionary Work of 
the Church. “We are a little company,” he said, “in the Church’s 
great army. We are missionary workers in a missionary district 
which we hope to build up into a strong and independent Diocese. 
Whatever affects the whole party affects us. Whenever there is 
advance we rejoice. Whenever retreat is seen, we share in the dis- 
ecouragement. The work is ours and therefore I take up its dis- 
cussion. 

“The field is so vast in which our missionary operations are to 
be carried on that there is always difficulty in meeting its necessities. 
Many weak Dioceses need more help in doing their work. There is 
not a missionary district at home or abroad that is not calling for 
more men and larger means for their support. And now the outlook 
is broadened and its demand increased by the new fields that have 
come into our possession through the changes in our national life 
wrought out by the events of the past two years. 


WORK IN ORGANIZED DIOCESES. 


“Perhaps it was because of their increased and increasing demands 


that the Board of Managers recently sent out word over the Church 
from the Missions House in New York City, that beginning with 1900, 
the appropriations for organized Dioceses would be cut down 20 per 
cent. each year until they should be entirely withdrawn. Already 
objections and remonstrances against the action are beginning to ap- 
pear in our Church papers. It is said that one result will be that 
missionary districts will be deterred from organizing as Dioceses. 
This is probably true. It is said again that Dioceses will more and 
more ask to be relieved of a part of their burden by the setting off of 
a portion of their territory as missionary districts. This is likely to 
be true also. 

“But the strongest objection to the plan seems to lie in this fact, 
that there is or ought to be an open door for the Church to enter all 
over the land. All through the South and the middle West there are 
scores and hundreds of places where our services are unknown and 
where they would be heartily welcomed by many people. The taking 
away of the small appropriations now given to those Dioceses would | 
cripple the work and prevent the extension of the Church. As far 
as I know there is life and enterprise and energy throughout the 
whole Church. No Diocese or missionary district seems to be willing 
to have everything done for it without doing anything it can do for 
itself. Will not this act of the Board have a tendency to discourage 
generosity in missionary giving rather than to promote it? In my 
judgment it would be the wiser policy to try to augment the resources 
of the missionary treasury by securing larger offerings from the peo- 
ple than by cutting down appropriations for work already under- 
taken.” 

The Bishop recommended that the apportionment plan for gen- 
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eral missionary contributions throughout the Church at large be 
adopted. 

On Monday the Rev. C. H. Linley was elected Registrar and 
Secretary, and Mr. C. M. Atkins Treasurer. 


A YEAR’S PROGRESS. 


The report of Church work showed that there were 2,400 com- 
municants, 1,899 Sunday School pupils, and 193 teachers, 28 churches, 
13 rectories. During the year there were 233 Confirmations and 371 
Baptisms, being an increase of 84 in Baptisms and 26 in Confirma- 
tions over last year. 

Pledges of $1,600 cash were made for the diocesan and general 
missions. The Episcopate Fund was increased over $2,000, and 
whilst the value of Church property has been largely increased during 
the year, yet the indebtedness has been decreased more than $3,000. 

Woman’s Day was a marked success. Many interesting papers 
were read and much good work mapped out for the coming year. 

For Examining Chaplain the Bishop appointed the Rey. F. B. 
Lewis and the Rey. S. C. Blackiston; and as members of the Standing 
Committee the Rev. Messrs. Sidney D. Hooker and W. W. Love, 
Messrs. Richard A. Harlow and Geo. T. Wicker. 


OREGON. 


HE diocesan convention began its sessions in Trinity Church, 
C Portland, on June 28th, and continued in session during two 
days. In enumerating the progress during the past year, in 
course of his address, Bishop Morris mentioned that four churches 
had been erected during the year, three being in the western, and one 
in the eastern part of the State; two new clergymen had been added 
to the diocesan force; the corner-stone had been laid for a new wing 
to the Good Samaritan Hospital, Portland, and there had been grati- 
fying increase in offerings reported. 

The convention organized by the election of the Rey. W. E. Pot- 
wine as Secretary, and the Rev. J. W. Weatherdon as assistant 
Secretary. Subsequent elections included Mr. J. K. Kollock as 
Treasurer, and the members of the Standing Committee were all re- 
elected. Resolutions of sympathy were passed for Christian mis- 
sionaries in China and for the sufferers from the famine in India. 
In the latter case the resolution of sympathy was accompanied by 
a contribution of nearly one hundred dollars from members of the 
convention toward the relief of the distressed. A resolution was 
also adopted expressing sympathy with the movement among employ- 
ees in department and other stores for early closing. 

It was a pleasure to have the Bishop of Boise at the convention 
as a visitor. 


‘NORTH DAKOTA. 


HE eleventh convocation of the Missionary Jurisdiction of North 
C Dakota assembled in Gethsemane pro-Cathedral, Fargo, N. D., 

Wednesday and Thursday, June 27th and 28th. The proceedings 
opened with the Holy Communion, celebrated by the Bishop, assisted 
by the Rey. A. T. Gesner of Grand Forks. The convocation sermon 
was delivered by the Rey. A. A. Joss of St. George’s Church, Bismarck. 
Nearly all the clergy canonically connected with the District were 
present, including a young Sioux Indian recently ordained deacon 
by Bishop Edsall, and who has been placed in charge of missions at 
Standing Rock Reservation. This marks a new departure in Indian 
mission work in this State, as Mr. T. P. Ashley is the first full-blooded 
Indian to be ordained to the diaconate in North Dakota. 

The lay delegates present were unusually numerous, and all 
representatives, lay and clerical, were entertained as guests of the 
Fargo people. 

The Rey. C. Turner having intimated that he wished to be re- 
lieved from the office of Secretary for the coming year, Mr. T. M. 
Husband, of Fargo, was elected to succeed him. The other officers 
elected were: Col. A. P. Peake, Valley City, Treasurer; Mr. B. S. 
Russell, Jamestown, Registrar. 


THE BISHOP’S ADDRESS. 


The Bishop commenced his annual address by extending a cordial 
welcome to all present, and referred to the fact that the building in 
which the convocation was being held was soon to become the Cathe- 
dral of the Missionary District. He expressed his regret that the 
Rey. R. J. Mooney, to whose efforts as rector for the past three years 
the erection of the building was principally due, was not present to 
receive the delegates. He referred to the fact that the last official act 
of Mr. Mooney before accepting the call to Brainard, Minn., was to 
take the initiative in bringing about the transfer of the parish to the 
Bishop for Cathedral purposes. He then referred to the building of 
the episcopal residence, the total cost of which was about $12,009. 
Reference was made to the episcopal visitations, to diocesan assess- 
ments, and to the necessity of educating the people to be self-support- 
ing as an independent Diocese at as early a date as possible. 

The Bishop, continuing, urged the importance of observing the 
law of the Church in obtaining letters of transfer on removal of mem- 
bers from one parish to another, and suggested that after an unex- 
plained absence of one year, the name of a communicant should 
cease to he enumerated on the roll reported to the Bishop. In clos- 
ing his address, he referred to the apparent partial failure of crops 
in North Dakota and called for a more determined stand in support 
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of the Church, so that there might be no falling off in the good work. 
North Dakota showed a gain of four in the number of clergy for the 
year, and during the year 193 persons were confirmed in the District. 


APPOINTMENTS AND ELECTIONS. 


The following were re-appointed on the Standing Committee: 
Rey. Chas. Turner, Devils Lake; Rey. A. T. Gesner, Grand Forks; 
Mr, J. S. Sinclair, Lakota, and Mr. H. P. Lough, Fargo. The Bishop 
again named the Hon. Seth Newman as Chancéllor. The Examining 
Chaplains for the year are Rev. ©. Turner, Devils Lake, Rev. A. T. 


Gesner, Grand Forks, Rey. W. D. Rees, Fort Totten, and Rey. A. A. 
Joss, Bismarck. 


The following ladies were named as officers of the Woman’s. 
Auxiliary: President, Miss K. Seward, Grand Forks; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Mrs. A. T. Gesner, Grand Forks; Mrs. A. A. Joss, Bismarck, 
and Miss Reeve, Buxton; Secretary, Mrs. W. B. Hancock, Fargo; 
Treasurer, Mrs. C. Turner, Devils Lake. 


THE LATEST NEWS FROM BISHOP GRAVES, 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


Wn we have the aid of your columns in conveying to as 
many people as possible the latest information from the 
Writing from 
St. John’s College, Shanghai, on June 8th, Bishop Graves says: 
“The news from the north is very bad. Peking is cut off, and 
we seem to be at the beginning of no one can tell what changes 
and convulsions in the Empire. One good must come of it. 
The diplomats at Peking have denied that there was any crisis. 
Now they have fire and sword at their doors. We are praying 
for all missions, especially for our brethren in the Church of 
England. You will have seen by the papers the murder of 
Norman and Robinson, two fine young fellows of the S. P. G. 
North China Mission. This makes three, with Brooks, mur- 
dered within a few months—one third of the clergy of the 
Mission. 

So far there is no disturbance in the provinces in which we 
are working. Whatever convulsions are in store for China to 
pass through, the end will be good for Empire and people. Bet- 
ter a hundred times revolution and war, ending in a new day, 
than the false peace of ignorance and wickedness that has ruled 
her so long. Whether the Empire is divided or not is a small 
matter compared with the overthrow of godless tyranny which 
has crushed the people to the earth.” 

At the time of writing, Bishop Graves had but recently re- 
turned from a visitation of the missions of the Yang-tsze Valley 
as far west as Wuchang. He reports the work in good condition 
and making very satisfactory progress. This is particularly 
true of the school work. A decided change is noticeable in the 
attitude of the Chinese with regard to schools for girls, as com- 
pared with their attitude of a few years ago. The new St. 
Hilda’s School in Wuchang is flourishing and has no difficulty in 
securing all the girls it is able to accommodate. The scholars 
now pay something for tuition. Changes have also been made 
in the day school system, providing for the substitution of 
modern methods of instruction for the old plan of mere memor- 
izing. While the Chinese were disposed at first to look upon the 
change with much foreboding, now it has been in operation for 
some time, they admit that it is a decided improvement. 

Bishop Graves also says that the hospital work shows 
decided gains, due largely to the fact that with the increased 
number of workers there is less interruption to this important 
aid to evangelistic work. A full account of the Bishop’s trip 
will appear in the Spirit of Missions for August. 

With his letter Bishop Graves enclosed a copy of the follow- 
ing prayer which he has authorized for use in the Mission, and 
which he hopes may be widely used in the Church at home. 


“Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, our only help in time of need, 
we implore Thy protection and care for all foreigners in this land who 
are now in danger, and for all missionaries, especially our brethren of the 
Church of England. Guard their lives, we pray Thee, and in all anxieties 
be Thou their strength and their stay. Remember also all native Christ- 
ians at this time suffering persecution. Guard, sustain, and help them, 
we beseech Thee, and deliver them from other distress. These mercies we 


-ask in the name and for the sake of Thy Son, our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Amen.”’ 


May I ask your readers to use this prayer in their private 
devotions ? Very truly yours, 
‘Joun W. Woon, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


“Tr ‘Gop’s promises are the rounds of a ladder, the base of which 
rests on earth, but the summit is lost amid the glories and splendor 
of heaven,’ we had better keep climbing.” 
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LONDON LETTER. 


Lonpon, June 20, 1900. 


VILATTE, whose name alone probably is a sufficient 

@ introduction to most, if not all, readers of Tue Livine 
CuurcH, seems still at large, according to a communication 
recently despatched from Milan to the daily Manchester Guard- 
jan, and also pursuing the even tenor of his accustomed way. 
After paying his somewhat sensational visit to poor Father 
Tenatius at Llanthony Abbey last year, particulars whereof are 
well known to the public, M. Vilatte continued his peregrina- 
tions, and was next heard from at Rome, whither he had gone, 
as was rumored, to make his submission to the Obedience he had 
so unhappily (as one may venture to think) abjured in his 
youthful Canadian days. ‘There must have been, however, some 
insuperable difficulty in the matter, for no reconciliation seems 
to have been effected, and now comes the intelligence that the 
indefatigable clerical gentleman has vigorously resumed his 
former line of activity. 

Evidently M. Vilatte’s past phenomenal record has by no 
means satisfied his ambition or checked the speed of his restive 
Pegasus, for he now calmly proposes to beard the Papal lion in 
his den and become the ecclesiastical regenerator of Italy. Al- 
ready he has inaugurated his Italian apostolate by “consecrat- 
ing” as “Bishop” Don Miraglia, who, according to the London 
(Roman) Catholic Times, is an excommunicated priest of Pia- 
cenza. But, however that may be, we are assured by the Man- 
chester Guardian correspondent at Milan that the function per- 
formed by M. Vilatte on the first Sunday in May “promises to 
be the initiation of an Italian National Episcopal Church.” As 
to the precise nature of M. Vilatte’s personal jurisdiction, if 
any, over his nascent ecclesiastical foundation under the shadow 
of the Vatican, we are not at present informed, though possibly 
the Latin papacy is destined to haye a rival. 

The customary annual resolution in the Commons, to wit, 
“That Committees do not sit to-morrow, being Ascension Day, 
until two o’clock,” which was moved by Mr. Balfour, as Govern- 
ment leader of the House, on May 23d, caused a brief but 
rather sharp debate, and also quite unexpectedly a division, re- 
sulting in the success of the resolution, though by only six 
votes. The majority was miserably small, indeed, when con- 
trasted with those with which Mr. Gladstone was wont to carry 
his motion, but too much stress, says the Standard, ought not to 
be laid on the narrowness of the majority, as the division was 
taken unusually early on a Wednesday. Mr. Balfour, who is at 
heart, I suppose, a Scottish Presbyterian, though of the liberal 
type, showed plainly, in moving said resolution, that he was 
quite indifferent concerning its fate, if not, indeed, desirous for 
its defeat, for he made a very apologetic and languid speech, and 
one, too, somewhat misleading in its impression. Jn tracing the 
history of the resolution, which was first made, it appears, in 
1604 (year of Hampton Court Conference), when carried, and 
again in 1614, when voted down, Mr. Balfour said that from the 
latter date until 1849 there was no motion even made, which 
statement is doubtless historically correct, though obviously con- 
veying the latent impression that for upwards of two hundred 
and thirty years the House of Commons was quite averse to a 
motion in recognition of the observance of Ascension Day. As 
a matter of fact, however (as Lord Hugh Cecil pointed out in 
his speech), prior to the present century Parliament more often 
held its-sitting in the winter rather than at Ascensiontide. 


Mr. Labouchere, editor of Truth, and naturally averse to the 
resolution on account of his radicalism in respect to Christian- 
ity, assayed to make an amusing speech, and referred to the 
practice of the Commons recognizing Ascension Day as “a some- 
what foolish habit,” thus reflecting, not only upon the Lower 
House, but also upon the House of Lords, which never sits at 
all on Ascension Day. The only weighty speech produced by the 
debate was made by Lord Hugh Cecil (Lord Salisbury’s son and 
Mr. Balfour’s cousin), who raised the discussion, as the Daily 
Chronicle remarked, “to a higher plane.” He earnestly ap- 
pealed to the House not to view the matter in a utilitarian 
spirit, and said that the carrying of the resolution was of value 
as a solemn recognition of the religious convictions of a large 
portion of the Commons, and inasmuch as they had a State 
Church, it was but right and proper that the House should show 
some respect for its chief festivals. Incidentally, his lordship 
referred with regret to the non-observance of the Ascension 
feast at the Temple church (where barristers of the Temple Inns 
of Court attend), which ought to set a better example. 

The revival of the Commons’ observance of Ascension Day, 
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in 1849, was due primarily, says the Daily News, to the zeal of 


-the Rey. Mr. Belcher, who then was the vicar of St. Gabriel’s, 


Pimlico. A society had been formed for the better observance 
of Ascensiontide, of which Canon Miller, a Birmingham Evan- 
gelical, was a prominent member. He, being intimate with a 
number of Lord Derby’s Government, was induced by Mr. 
Belcher to persuade his ministerial friend to take the matter up 
in the Commons, which new departure also received, of course, 
Mr. Gladstone’s hearty and influential support. It appears that 
when Sir John Lubbock (now Lord Avebury) introduced his 
Bank Holidays Bill, he tried to get Bishop Wilberforce to add 
Ascension Day to the list of days in the Bill, but the Bishop of 
Winchester thought that the day would become better observed 
without legislation. Happily, of late years, it has become much 
more generally recognized in England as a day of obligation. 
Fifty years ago it seems to have been better kept by the vestry 
authorities than by the clergy, and its observance more con- 
nected in the English mind with the quaint custom of beating 
the bounds of the old parishes, and also with field sports, than 
with one of the most sublime articles of the Christian Faith. 
Lord Halifax said the other day, in his pithy and interesting 
luncheon speech in connection with the jubilee festival of St. 
Barnabas’, Pimlico, that he could remember when, in his boy- 
hood, Ascension Day was never so much as mentioned in his 
Yorkshire parish, and when he first heard of it he had a vague 
notion that it must have something to do with Napoleon in the 
Island of Ascension. Ascension Day now, however, is observed 
in a countless number of churches, both in town and country, 
with quite as much solemnity as any other high day in the 
Church’s calendar. At Father Ignatius’ monastery in Wales, 
crowds of pilgrims bivouae outside its walls, and after grand 
offices of worship, are bountifully fed. 


The venerable Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, which is the oldest missionary ageney in the 
Anglican communion, inaugurated its Bicentenary on Saturday, 
June 16th, though the Society is really not 200 years old, until 
next year, as its charter was granted by King William III. at the 
instance of Dr. Tenison, Archbishop of Canterbury, on June 16, 
1701, the first meeting of the Society being held in Lambeth 
Palace eleven days afterwards. The initiatory Bicentenary ser- 
vice, which was a celebration of the Holy Eucharist, took place 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral (being, by the bye, in process of con- 
struction in 1701), and was attended by about 25 English 
Bishops, including the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, Dr. 
Blyth, Anglican Bishop at Jerusalem, and some Missionary 
Bishops; the Archbishop of Armagh, Primate of the Irish 
Church; the Bishops of St. Andrew’s, Albany, and Kentucky, 
representing respectively the Churches of Scotland and the 
United States; the Bishops of Algoma and Trinidad, from the 
Churches of Canada and the West Indies; and also by upwards 
of 250 Presbyterate clergy, besides those of the Cathedral chap- 
ter, who were seated under the dome. 

The procession from the Cathedral sacristy and erypt(where 
the clergy vested in cassock, surplice, and hood) met the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury at the great Western door, and then moved 
up the nave, one of the hymns sung being composed by the 
Bishop of Albany. The Bishop of London was celebrant, Bishop 
of Durham, Gospeller, and Bishop of Winchester, Epistoler, 
which order was exactly as they take precedence in the English 
hierarchy. 

The sermon was preached by the Bishop of Albany, who took 
for his text, “Now thanks be unto God, which always causeth us 
to triumph in Christ, and maketh manifest the savour of His 
knowledge by us in every place.” He began by quoting from the 
Apocrypha, “Let us now praise famous men andsour fathers that 
begat us,” and went on to say that we were now pausing on the 
mountain top to which the preachers, missionaries, and martyrs 
of the past have brought us, pausing only to take breath for 
further triumphs. “Deep as was the debt of America to the 
Church of England, there was a certain reciprocity of indebted- 
ness, for it was the report that Bray brought back from America 
that stirred up the mother country and the mother Church, and 
issued in the formation of this society. He spoke of England 
and the United States as being two interdependent nations, and 
so in the religious sphere, the English and American Churches 
should not cramp heathen converts “with the swaddling bands” 
of their respective shibboleths, but should replace the narrowness 
of national pride “with the width and wisdom of the Catholic 
Church.” Dr. Doane, in the course of his sermon, stated the 
interesting facts that he had spent the whole of his childhood at 
Burlington, fixed upon as the see city for the first Bishop con- 
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secrated in the American colonies, and he himself was conse- 
erated in the old S. P. G. church at Albany. 

The Daily Chronicle and Daily. News representatives seem 
to have been differently impressed by Dr. Doane’s delivery in the 
Cathedral pulpit. “For nearly an hour,” says the Daily Chron- 
icle, “the Bishop of Albany preached, but much of the effect of 
his eloquence was lost through his articulation, which . . . 
was scarcely adapted in pitch to the peculiarities of the Cathe- 
dral.” On the other hand, the Daily News said: “The Bishop 
of Albany (New York) is a fine preacher, with a fine voice, and a 
good presence.” Perhaps, however, the two impressions do not 
necessarily clash. 

Further account of the S. P. G. Bicentenary services and 
meetings must be reserved until later. Je G. Hata 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


ARELY has the service of the Church been read under sad- 
der or more unusual circumstances than in New York’s 
Jersey suburb one day last week. Archdeacon Jenvey of St. 
Paul’s, Hoboken, began the impressive words when the line of 
. thirty-seven hearses reached the cemetry gate, and the Rev. 
George S. Bennitt of Grace Church, Jersey City, gave the sor- 
rowful benediction, when no fewer than eighty caskets lay in 
double row in one of the largest graves around New York. The 
cause was the terrible fire which burned the piers of the North 
German Lloyd Steamship Co. and destroyed three of the finest 
ships of that line. <A bit of cotton on the pier somehow caught 
fire. The ships lying alongside, and without steam up, were 
giants which could not be moved in time to prevent the fire 
spreading to them. 

Workmen, for the most part crews, were aboard the ships, 
and incredible as it appears, were unable to get off the vessels 
before the upper works were afire. In some cases the men were 
penned in the hold, and the port holes being too small to admit 
their bodies passing through, they died in a trap, in sight of 
help. The money loss ran into the millions, and the human loss 
foots up, to date, 132. Most of the sailors being German, the 
Lutheran service was said in the improvised morgue, but St. 
Paul’s, Hoboken, was promptly offered for the use of any who 
desired it. It was used for several, where friends came, and 
prayers were said there for the dead. Both priests mentioned 
did all in their power, and almost one-half of those over whose 
bodies they said the Church’s service were recognized in some 
way, though often imperfectly. The others had to be marked 
“Unknown.” Survivors took leave of their dead comrades and 
sailed for Germany before the funeral. 

i On the first Sunday of 
the month the Rev. Dr. An- 
thony Schuyler celebrated the 
fiftieth year of his ordination, 
and the thirty-second of his 
rectorate of Grace Church, 
Orange. He is now long past 
eighty years of age, but vig- 
orous in effort, and actively 
at the head of everything af- 
fecting his parish, the second 
largest in membership in the 
Diocese. Dr. Schuyler was 
born in Geneva in 1816, and 
graduated from Hobart when 
it was Geneva College. 
gave himself to the law for 
fifteen years, acquiring a good 
practice. He was not ordered 
deacon until he was 35, and 
: : then he spent ten years in 
Oswego and seven in Rochester. He came to Orange in 1868, 
when the parish was small and weak, and the place itself not the 
great centre of suburban life it is to-day. Twice has old Grace 
Church had to be enlarged to make room for the growing com- 
municant list and Sunday School, and now, for the third time, 
the question of increasing its size or of building anew, is up, and 
for the same reason. The anniversary celebration was a simple 
one; morning prayer and litany, and a reference to the work of 
the parish in the sermon. The assistant at Grace Church is the 
Rey. Alexander Mann, who is Archdeacon of Newark. 

_ The Rey. Franklin S. Moore has been called to the rectorate 
of St. Clement’s Church, Brooklyn. St. Clement’s had for its 
rector the Rey. P. F. Duffy, sometime of Kansas City. He re- 
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tired, and the Rev. Chas. A. Hamilton, long at St. Agnes’ 
Chapel, Trinity parish, Manhattan, took charge. Matters as- 


sumed a prosperous turn, and the congregation thought it had 
But it seemed wise to 


matters settled for some time to come. 
Mr. Hamilton to accept the 
new work at St. Margaret’s, 
and he resigned on June 15th. 
Now it is understood that Mr. 
Moore will take the rectorate, 
to begin in September. He 
is a son-in-law of the Rev. 
Dr. W. W. Kirkby of Rye. 
He is a native of Brooklyn, 
and was educated at Hobart 
College and the General Sem- 
inary. He was ordered dea- 
con by Bishop Coleman of 
Delaware, and priest by Bish- 
op Talbot, now of Central 
Pennsylvania. He spent a 
year at Rock Spring, Wyom- 
ing, and three years at Ober- 


lin, Ohio. He is at present 
rector of the Holy Spirit, REV. FRANKLIN S. MOORE. 
Gambier, and chaplain of 


Kenyon College. St. Clement’s is one of the strong suburban 
parishes of Brooklyn, well located as to neighborhood, and is 
now in good financial and spiritual condition. 

The corner-stone of the new Holy Trinity parish house at 
Hicksville was laid on Independence Day. There were present 
Archdeacons Bryan and Holden, and the Rev. Messrs. H. J. 
Glover, Isaac Peck, and H. R. Fell. The mission dates from 
August, nearly one year ago, and the first service was taken by 
the Rev. Joseph P. Smith, Jr., at that time a deacon, who had 
been ordered such a few weeks before. Services were held in 
Odd Fellows’ Hall, the work being in charge of the Arch- 
deaconry of Queens and Nassau. Some months ago a lot was 
given by Miss Elizabeth Sevin, and the people have raised 
about $900. 

The new building closely resembles that at Mineola, de- 
seribed in these columns some weeks ago, only that it is smaller, 
and it is so located on the spacious site that there is room for a 
church and rectory at a future date. The Rey. Mr. Smith is a 
native of Brooklyn, and was educated at Columbia University 
and the General Seminary. 


A PROPOSED CURRICULUM FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL STUDY. 


HE following is one of several proposed schemes or Curricula 

of Study for Sunday Schools, now under consideration by 

the Sunday School Commission of the Diocese of New York. 
It is proposed unofficially by its Secretary, who has endeavored 
to combine, so far as practicable, all the good points of other 
systems, while trying!*to avoid what have proved fatal errors 
from a pedagogical standpoint. It is presented in shortened 
form below, in order to secure the fullest criticism and sugges- 
tions from rectors and teachers, from whom the committee will 
be glad to receive early communications, either by letter or in 
print. Much of it was practically tried with success in his 


school of 700 children for several years. 

An outlined Curriculum for a Course of Study for Sunday Schools. 
Submitted by the Rey. W. W. Smith, M.D. (25 West 114th Street, New 
York), to the Sunday School Commission. 


Its Positive Features— 
1. It has two terms—regular (October to June, 35 sessions), and 


summer (17 sessions). 
2. It is based on actual Reference by Pupil to Original Source of 


written Answer. 
3. It uses Graded Text Books, suited to Child Development at each 


Age. 

4, It demands Useful Memoriter Work throughout, not mere Golden 
Texts. 

5. It studies one Subject completely through, consecutively, thus 
Continuity. 


6. It carries the Inspiration of ‘Missions’ through all Regular 
Terms. 
7. It gets in all Important Knowledge between 10 and 14, the best 
ages. 
a: 8. It follows Public School System, and is Scientifically developed. 
Division of Terms and Sessions— 
Regular Term. (Oct. 1st through First Sunday in June) 35 Sessions. 
25 Regular Lessons. 
5 Missionary Lessons. 
1 Mid-year Review. 
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1 Junior Auxiliary Day (Second Sunday after Epiphany). 
1 Haster Day. 
1 Examination Day. 
1 Commencement Day. 
3 
Summer Term (Optional) 17 Sessions. 
15 Regular Lessons. 
1 Examination. 
1 Re-organization Day for Regular Term. 
Division of Grades— 
Infant School (2-5 years of age). 
Primary School (5-10 years of age). 
Grammar (Main) School (10-15 years of age). 
Normal (Bible) School (15-18 years of age). 
Post-graduate (Adult) School (18-?? years of age). 
here elective. 


pis 


Order of Courses 


Outline of Curriculum— 
THH INFANT SCHOOL. 
AGH 2-5 YHARS. 
Kindergarten Methods, Object Work, Picture and Sewing Cards. 
1. Subject Matter, Stories of Jesus, Stories of Old Testament Heroes. 
2. Memoriter Work, Creed, Lord’s Prayer, and Hymns. 
THE PRIMARY SCHOOL. 
AGES 5-10 YDARS. 
Regular Term—1. Subject Matter (a) Stories of Old Testament History. 
(bd) Stories of Christ’s Work. 
(c) Stories of the Apostles. 
(d) Stories of Mission Fields. 
2. Reward Picture Cards. 
3. Memoriter. Creed, Lord’s Prayer, Decalogue, Hymns. 
Summer Term—Talks on the Church Year and Church Colors. 
THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL (MAIN SCHOOL). 
AGHS 10-15 yHARS. 
(8 to 10 pupils in each class.) 


AGH 10-11. 
Regular Term—1. The Catechism (25 Lessons) Meaning of Words 
and Text. 


2. The Church Year. Simple Text Book. 

3. Missionary Heroes of the Orient (5 Lessons). 

4. Memoriter. Text of Entire Catechism. 
Summer Term—Short Introduction to the Bible (15 Lessons). 


aep 11-12. 
Regular Term—1. The Life of Christ from all Four Gospels (25 
Lessons). 
2. Missionary Heroes of Western America (5 Lessons). 
3. Memoriter. Beatitudes. List of Miracles and Par- 
ables. Catechism. 
Summer Term—Short Introduction to Prayer Book (15 Lessons). 
AGn 12-13. 


Regular Term—1. The Founding of the Church (Acts and Epistles). 
(25 Lessons). 
2. Early Christian Martyrs and Missions (5 Lessons). 
38. Memoriter. Books of New ‘Testament, Prayer 
Book Services, Catechism. 
Summer Term—Church Symbolism, Colors, Vestments, Designs, Build- 
ings. (15 Lessons.) 
AGH 13-14. 
Regular Term—1. Old Testament History in Outline . (25 Lessons.) 
2. Living Heroes in the Mission Field (5 Lessons). 
3. Memoriter. List of all Books in Bible, 12 Apostles, 
Catechism. 
Summer Term—Christ in Type and Prophecy in Old Testament (15 
Lessons). 
AGE 14-15. 
Regular Term—1. The Doctrinal Teaching of the Church, from (a) 
Catechism; (b) Bible; (c) Prayer Book; (25 
Lessons on Creed Outline). 
_ 2. Methods of Mission Work (5 Lessons). 
3. Memoriter. Nicene Creed. Catechism. 
Summer Term—The Psalter and Great Church Hymns (15 Lessons). 


THE NORMAL (BIBLE) SCHOOL (AGES 15-18 YEARS). 
AGH 15-16. 


Regular Term—1. The Prophets of the Old Testament and their 
Books (25 Lessons). 
2. The Rise of Modern Missions (5 Lessons). 
38. Memoriter. List of Old Testament Prophets. All 


Review. 
Summer Term—History of the Christian Church to 500 A. D. (15 
Lessons). 
AGH 16-17. 


Regular Term—1. The Making of the Bible, including English. Bibles 
(25 Lessons). , 
2. Missionaries of the Middle Ages (5 Lessons). 
3. List of Early Bible Documents, and English Bibles. 
Summer Term—The Church from 500 A. D. to the Reformation (is 
Lessons). 
AGE 17-18. 
Regular Term—1, The Church, her Validity, Claims, Orders, ete. (25 
Lessons). 
2. Medical Missions of the Church (5 Lessons). 
3. List of Chief Missionary Bishops and their Sta- 
tions. 
Summer Term—The Church from the Reformation, including the 
American Church. 
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THE POST-GRADUATE SCHOOL (ADULT SCHOOL) AGES 18-2? 
(The Order of Courses Elective.) 
Acp 18-19. : 
Regular Term—1. The Principles of Sunday School Teaching (30 
Lessons). 
2. Memoriter. 
Summer Term—The Sunday School, 
Lessons). 
AGE 19-20. 
Regular Term—1. The Teachings of Jesus. Devotional Study. of 
Gospels, especially in the Parables and mene 
(30 Lessons). 
2. Memoriter. Seven Penitential Psalms, 23, 39, and 
90 Psalms. Venite, Jubilate, Cantate, Bonum, 
Deus, and Benedic. 
Summer Term—Christianity and Modern Life (Hthics of Religion) 15. 
Lessons. 
AGH 20-21. 
Regular Term—1. Geography of the Holy Land. Recent Explorations. 
(30 Lessons). : 
2. Memoriter. Benedictus, Magnificat, 
and 14th. St. John, I. Cor. xy. 20. ; 
Summer Term—Methods of Church Work. City and Country. In- 
stitutional Work. Charities, ete. (15 Lessons). 


AGH 21-22. 
Regular Term—Contemporaneous Non-Christian Religions (25 Les- 


sons). 
Summer Term—How to Study the Bible, Inductively and Deductively. 


The Rules of Teaching. 
Methods and Organization (15 
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Thus, between the ages of 10 and 15, the only ‘‘sure”. period of hold- 
ing a child, the most important Subjects are taught : 

1. Catechism and its Meaning. 

2. The Entire Bible, History, Doctrine, ete. 

3. The Doctrinal Teaching of the Church. 

4. The Prayer Book and its Use. : 

The Summer Session is optional, and if there be none, its courses com- 
bine, according to a proper scheme of re-arrangement, with the regular 
term lessons, an additional lesson being used each alternate week. Until 
graded text books, with proper questions to be answered in writing on 
separate slips of paper, could be issued, a scheme of suggested existing 
class reading books -has been prepared, which could be temporarily made 
use of. The final class books could be issued in cloth much cheaper than 
most leaflet or class book systems now in use. This enables books to be 
re-used, as in public schools, an important saving. 


THE OUTLINE PLAN OF BACH TEXT AS SUGGHSTED. 


1. Order of Exercises mapped out for school hour, according to time. 
2. Rules of the School, (a) for scholars; (b) for teachers. In full. 
3. Suggested Officers for the school. 

4. Outline of the Curriculum of Whole School Course (ages 10-22). 
5. Arrangement of lessons for term. 

6. Titles of lessons in order. 

7. Synopsis of Course, or Syllabus of Subject Matter for the term. 
8. Maps and charts. 

9. The Lessons, Regular and Missionary, in order. 
10. Notes and Lesson Dictionary combined. 


(Details of 1, 2, 3 and 4 are worked out in the scheme.) 
THD OUTLINE PLAN OF EACH REGULAR LESSON. 


I. Directions for Study (1) for scholar, (2) for teacher. 

II. Memoriter work to cover 10 minutes in class (a) Review, (b) Ad- 
vance. 

III. Review on Regular Lesson work. To cover 10 minutes. 

IV. Advance work. To cover 25 or 40 minutes according as entire 
session be 1 hour or 144 hours in length. 

The entire system would inyolve full line of cheap class books, Lesson 
paper supplied at 40c. per 1,000 sheets, record books, register cards, Schol- 
ars’ membership, transfer, and summeryacation record cards, tri-monthly 
reports, teachers’ rules slips, report on calling, notices to absentees, exam- 
ination questions, diplomas on,passing examinations, catechism recitation 
certificates, library supplies, and lists of best books for libraries and for 
teachers. The class book marks and expects weekly attendance at public 
worship, other than Sunday School; and the report demands written 
answers in scholar’s own language to text book questions. For the teach- 
ers, it looks forward to the gradual elevation and improvement of the 
grade of teachers, on the lines of teachers’ Normal and Hlementary Train- 
ing Classes and Reading Courses, as. already adopted by the Commission, 
and to be placed before the Diocese shortly. This affords the proper 
certificating of teachers, which will place the proper premium on a more 
thorough preparation for so important a work. 


Every day some woman is trying some new avenue of employ- 
ment. A woman who has a most artistic little home found that 
she must do something to add to her income. All of her friends 
admired the artistic arrangement of her home, and one day one of 
them asked if she would object to going over to the friend’s home 
and re-arranging the furniture, for everything looked so stiff, al- 
though she had plenty of pretty things. Her success was so great 
that she concluded to make a business of it, and advertised to do 
dusting and artistic arrangement “by the hour,” and now she has all 
that she can do. Another young woman of refinement does mending, 
reading, writing and shopping by the hour for an invalid,'and finds 
herself most congenially employed. Persons who do not care to 
employ a companion constantly find this a pleasant plan. This 
young woman finds she can serve three or four customers every day 
and still have her evenings at her disposal. She is free to come and 
go, and the change of employers she finds most interesting, 
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MINNEAPOLIS SEMI-CENTENNIAL. 


HE fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Church in 
Minneapolis was held at Holy Trinity on the Third Sunday 
after Trinity. It began with an early celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist at 7 a. m., the rector, the Rev. Stuart B. Purves, cele- 
brant; followed by a High Celebration (choral) and special ser- 
mon at 11 A. m., the preacher being the Rey. W. C. Pope, ‘of St. 
Jeevan ls @ That dae 
evening full 
choral eyensong 
was rendered by 
the choir, in a 
very. excellent 
manner. - Bishop 
Whipple was the 
special preacher. 
He spoke of the 
pleasure it gave 
him to assist in 
the ceremonies of 
Holy | Trinity’s 
fiftieth anniver- 
sary, saying that 
the parish had 
always been very 
dear to his heart, 
and that such 
celebrations 
should be dear to 
the heart of all 
Christians. With 
tears in his eyes 
the venerable 
Bishop told of 
the work done by 


; the parish in the 
territorial days, and of the men who have been the workers. 


He presented a vivid word-picture of the Diocese -in the 
early 50s, and of the journeys through the wilderness on 
foot that the clergy were compelled to make. He spoke to the 
congregation about the missionary work of the Church in Min- 
nesota, as a father would tell a story to his children, using no 
notes, and frequently appearing to appeal to 
those seated near him for corroboration of what 
he said. For nearly three-quarters of an hour 
the Bishop told of preaching to the lumbermen 
in the north woods, and of chumming with the 
stage drivers of the Burbank line. He seemed 
loath to depart from his subject, and the listen- 
ers certainly felt regret when he sat down. 


REY. S. B. PURVES. 


HOLY TRINITY’S HISTORY. 


Holy Trinity parish, the oldest in Minne- 
apolis and second oldest in the state, was 
founded under the auspices of the Associate 
Mission for Minnesota which landed at Fort 
Snelling in 1850 and consisted of the Rev. 
James Lloyd Breck, Dean, the Rev. John Aus- 
tin Merrick, and the Rey. Timothy Wilcoxsen. 
The first services in East Minneapolis, then St. 
Anthony, were held Sunday, July 7, 1850, by 
Mr. Wilcoxsen, to whom were assigned St. 
Anthony, La Crosse, and some northern Minne- 
sota towns. ‘The first episcopal visitation was 
made Aug. 4, 1850, by Bishop Kemper. 

The parish was formally organized on Eas- 
ter Monday, 1852, and Mr. Wilcoxsen was the 
first rector in charge. Later in the year the 
Rey. J. S. Chamberlain was assigned to St. 
Anthony and other stations along the northern 
Mississippi. The Rev. D. B. Knickerbacker, for many years 
rector of Gethsemane parish and later Bishop of Indiana, was 
sent as assistant to Mr. Chamberlain, who remained in charge 
of the parish until 1857. He was succeeded by the Rev. Charles 
Woodward, who was rector for two, years, and for a year the 
rectorate was vacant. 

In 1860 the Rey. H. A. Neely, afterward Bishop of Maine, 
was temporarily in charge till May, 1861, when Mr. Knicker- 
backer relieved him. In March, 1863, the Rev. Alpheus Spor 
became rector and remained until 1865, when he was followed 
by the Rey. Dr. Smallwood, who remained until he died, in 1867. 
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_ The Rev. Abraham Reeves, who followed, remained but a few 


months, and then came the Rey. John Anketell, who served but 
a brief period. The Rev. George L. Chase succeeded and served 
the parish until 1874. He was assisted for some years by the 
Rey. Charles H. Plummer and was succeeded in 1874 by the Rev. 
Frank C. Coolbaugh, who left in 1875. The Rev. Theodore M. 
Riley of Philadelphia entered upon the duties of rector January 
15th, 1876, and remained until 1882. After a vacancy of sey- 
eral months the Rev. A. J. Tardy, of Mississippi, accepted a 
eall, but resigned in 1884 on account of ill health. The Rev. 
A. J. Graham, the next rector, entered upon his duties in 1884. 
Mr. Graham resigned to go to Indianapolis, and the present rec= 
tor, the Rev. S. B. Purves, succeeded him. 

The cornerstone of the first church building was laid 
October 30th, 1850, by Dr. Breck. The Rev. Mr. Wilcoxsen was 
present, and the Rev. Mr. Gear, of Fort Snelling, made the ad- 
dress. This building stood at the corner of Second Avenue and 
Second Street N. E. Under the rectorship of Mr. Chase a new 
stone building was begun at the location of the present church, 
Fourth avenue S. E. and Fourth Street, This was not com- 
pleted for several years. This building was consecrated on May 
30th, 1878, by Bishop Whipple. In 1890 the church was en- 
larged and its capacity doubled. The first services in the remod- 
eled edifice were conducted by the late Bishop Gilbert, on 
December 14th, 1890, 

The font now used is made from stone taken from the top of 
St. Anthony falls in 1856, and the altar, enlarged, is the same 
that was used in the days of Breck, Wilcoxsen and Merrick. 


THE MORTGAGE BURNED. 


On the following Monday evening the parishioners reas- 
sembled at the church to witness the burning of the $5,000 mort- 
gage, and to participate in.the social gathering afterwards. The 
ceremonies occurred in the guild house, at the rear of the 
church. The platform of the large hall in the guild house was 
decorated with palms, potted plants, and American flags, and 
the ladies of the parish had freshened the room up by kalsomin- 
ing the walls and ceiling a soft color. 

The following addressed the gathering: The Rey. C. D. 
Andrews, Christ Church, St. Paul; the Rev. T. W. McLean, St. 
Mark’s, Minneapolis; the Rev. F. T. Webb, St. Paul’s Church, 
Minneapolis; the Rey. E. W. Shurtleff, First Congregational; 
George S. Grimes, H. M. Lyon, and J. 8. Todd. 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, MINNEAPOLIS. 


After the speakers had concluded, Mr. Purves burned the 
papers, while the audience sang the doxology. 

During the evening the following telegram arrived from 
Bishop Whipple: “Rev. S. B. Purves, rector Holy Trinity 
Church—Loving congratulations and my blessing to the faithful 
rector and his parish. H.B. Whipple, Bishop of Minnesota.” 

Tf the Church in Minnesota is weak in spots, it is an inspira- 
tion to be able to point to such parishes as Holy Trinity and Geth- 


semane in Minneapolis, Christ Church and St. Paul’s in St. Paul, 


not to mention others, where there is substantial evidence of 
strength and life. The rector of Holy Trinity and the parish- 
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ioners may well feel proud over their achievement, as $5,000 is 
no small sum to raise in the course of six months. 
what a united parish and faithful priest can accomplish. 

Mr. Purves was a lay member of Christ Church during the 
late Bishop Gilbert’s rectorate at Christ Church, and it was 
through Bishop Gilbert that he studied at Faribault for the 
ministry. — 


SUNDAY SCHOOL INSTRUCTION. 


From an ADDRESS BY THE Rey. H. H. Operny, D.D. 


i IS submitted that the system of modern Sunday School in- 
struction is too complicated, and its range of study is too vast. 
There is no necessity for a system of graded classes; and there 
is not time enough to give any to an analysis of the Bible, or the 
study of Hebrew antiquities. These are subjects for the minds 
of theological students, not for children who are supposed to be 
acquiring the rudiments of religious knowledge. What they 
need is elementary instruction, simply and plainly taught; and 
the more simply and the more plainly because the hours for in- 
struction are so few and so far apart. 

It is necessary to get out of the mind the idea that the Sun- 
day School is a school. As soon as we learn to regard the school 
as a catechetical class, with the rector of the parish, or other 
competent clergyman as the catechist, and the teachers as mon- 
itors, we will have made a long advance toward the solution of 
the problem that vexes the soul of every parish priest. 

And next, we must impress upon our minds the fact that in 
this catechetical class only a limited quantity of religious knowl- 
edge can be taught, and therefore, only the most essential mat- 
ters can be dwelt upon. 

It is not a difficult matter to discover what should be a 
course of study for a Church Sunday School, since the ecurricu- 
lum is laid down in the exhortation of the Ministers to the 
sponsors at the baptism of the child: “it is your parts and duties 
to see that this infant be taught, so soon as he is able to learn, 
what a solemn vow, promise and profession he hath here made by 
you. And that he may know these things the better, ye shall 
call upon him to hear Sermons; and chiefly ye shall provide, 
that he may learn the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten 
Commandments, and all other things which a Christian ought 
to know and to believe to his soul’s health.” 

A course of study should be based upon these subjects, and 
I would suggest that it be arranged in this fashion: Devote one 
year to a study of the Creed, another to the Decalogue, a third to 
the Lord’s Prayer, and a fourth to the Sacraments, Church 
History and Polity. 

It will be found that eight school days are not too much 
time in which to teach a child the awful and sublime truths 


embodied in the Creed. Forty lessons on the twelve articles of | 


the Christian Faith will be found inadequate enough to any 
earnest teacher. And the same can be said of the Ten Com- 
mandments. Forty lessons on the whole Christian and moral 
conduct for a lifetime! Forty lessons in which to teach a child 
the nature and the penalty of sin, repentance, holiness of life, 
duty to God, duty to man, duty to one’s self! Or, consider the 
majestic subject of worship, under the head of the Lord’s Prayer. 
Are eight days sufficient to teach a child all he ought to know 
about that? Had the people of this generation been taught the 
privilege and the obligation of worship we should not now be 
confronted with the reiterated question, “Why do not people go 
to church ?” 


You could not teach a child to read or write in six weeks. 
It would not give time enough to teach him arithmetic; and it 
would be madness to attempt quadratic equations and differen- 
tial calculus. Recognizing then, the time limit and the volun- 
tary and irregular attendance, all that should be attempted in 
Sunday School is instruction in the rudiments of religious 
knowledge; but what is taught should be impressed upon the 
mind of the pupil simply, forcibly, and persistently. The 
teacher should keep strictly to the point in hand, and press it 
home in plain Saxon language, and see that the child under- 
stands and remembers what is taught. We ought to lay great 
stress upon simple and insistent rudimentary teaching. 

We must admit that we are placed at a great disadvantage 
in the matter of imparting religious knowledge, but if some 
such system as is here indicated be followed we can make an 
ineradicable impression that will pass from floriation to fruition 
in the future. 

In such a course give the first lesson on the Creed to “the 
foundation of belief”; another lesson to “the teachers of the 
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Faith”; another to “the authority for the Creed.” Spend three 
Sundays in teaching the first article of the Creed. Take ten 
weeks to explain the second paragraph of the Creed, and it will 
be all too short a time in which to teach the history and the 
doctrine of the Incarnation, and our Lord’s redemptive and 
atoning work. Three Sundays, at least, should be given to the 
eighth article—“I believe in the Holy Ghost.” And into the 
remainder of the school year must be crowded the teaching con- 
cerning the origin, constitution, polity and history of the Holy 
Catholic Church, the vast subject of Sin, the mysteries ofthe 
Resurrection and Eternal Life, and the Adorable Trinity, and.a 
summary of the Creed and a plain outline of the Holy Script- 
ures. 

The second, third and fourth years of the course should 
proceed in the same manner upon the basis of the Decalogue and 
the Lord’s Prayer, with analytical study of the “Duty to God,” 
the “Duty to thy neighbor,” and “What. desirest thou.” 

Concurrently with this catechetical course there should: he 
a Scriptural course of selected passages. For the first year, 
forty lessons from Genesis or Isaiah; for the second year, St. 
Mark’s Gospel, or the first thirteen chapters of the Acts; for 
the third year, the Miracles of our Lord; for the fourth year, the 
Parables of our Lord. 

As far as possible the children should be induced to a 
these Bible lessons so as to be questioned upon them in the pub- 
lic catechising every Sunday, and they should be encouraged to 
write out the lesson from memory and hand it in to be read aloud 
by the catechist. Iam fully aware that this plan of instruction 
is little more than rudimentary and fundamental, but I fail to 
see how more can be accomplished, and therefore reason that 
no more should be attempted. Give the children a good founda- 
tion, and furnish them’ with an answer for the faith that is in 
them, so that they can tell an inquirer why they believe in God; 
why they believe in the Lord Jesus Christ; why they believe in 
the Bible; why they are baptized; why they are confirmed; why 
they receive Holy Communion. If they are grounded firmly 
in these matters they will not be “carried about with every wind 
of doctrine, by the sleight of men, and cunning craftiness, 
whereby they lie in wait to deceive.” If the children know what 
is for their souls’ health, it matters very little whether or not 
they know that David was in the cave of Adullam, nor why he 
was there. If ecclesiastical architecture is to be taught them, 
it would seem to be more important that they should understand 
the symbolism of a Christian cathedral, rather than the dimen- 
sions of the Jewish temple. It is far more to their souls’ health 
that they should know that Holy Scripture contains all things 
that are necessary to be believed to salvation, than that they 
should know that there are two Isaiahs, or that the Book of 
Daniel was not written by Daniel at all. It is of vast import- 
ance to their present living and their future and eternal welfare 
that they should know about the Holy Ghost and His sanctify- 
ing: influence, the necessity for and the grace of the Sacraments, 
the duty of worship and personal accountability for moral con- 
duct. 


ANSWERS TO POPULAR OBJECTIONS.* 


By rue Rey. Baring S. Gout. 
I CAN SERVE GOD JUST AS WELL WITHOUT GOING TO CHURCH. 


Answer. 


Pesees me, you cannot. God gives you health, strength, 
life, faculties, senses; for the loan of these He demands 
homage, just as a landlord for the use of a house and garden 
demands rent. You have to pay the landlord his rent quarterly 
on fixed days. So for all that God has given you He demands 
rent.to be paid weekly, on the Sunday, and the rent He demands 
in public homage. You know that if you do not pay a landlord 
his rent he will turn you out of his house. If you do not pay 
God His due, you cannot expect’ Him to give you eternal life, 
which includes perfect health, ever-renewed strength, fully devel- 
oped faculties. If you have not been a good tenant of that 
which was inferior, How shall He commit to you that which is. 
better ? 

So, if you want to serve God at all, you must serve Him in 


the way and at the time when He chooses that you should serve 
Him. 


*From The Golden Gate. 


WE MuST have a word with Jesus before we can give a word for 
Jesus.—Ram’s Horn, 
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A PLEA FOR THE BETTER READING OF THE SACRED 
SCRIPTURES. 


By THe Rev. G. W. Surnn, D.D. 


UST as we can trace the offering of prayer as a part of long 
continued Christian usage, so we can trace the reading of the 
Sacred Scriptures. 

It is undoubtedly primitive, and was adopted by the Christ- 
ian Church from the Synagogue and from the Temple. Dr. 
Schaff, commenting upon Justin Martyr’s account of the usages 
of the early Church, says, “Prayer, song, reading the Scriptures, 
preaching, and Communion, appear as regular parts of the 
Sunday worship, all descending, no doubt, from the apostolic 
age.” The reading of the Scriptures, then, in public worship is 
not a usage newly devised, nor is it one the officiant may use or 
omit at his own pleasure. 

But the people are asking, “Why are the Scriptures so 
poorly read now?’” and “Why do the clergy, generally, make so 
little of a feature which at other times has been regarded as so 
important ?” 

We are told that much of the reading of the Scriptures now 
is most wretched, and some go so far as to say that they rarely 
hear good reading in church. 

When complaints like these are general, it becomes us to see 
if we can do anything to correct the faults of which other people 
complain. 

May it not be well to remind each other, students and minis- 
ters, why the Scriptures are read in public? And may we not 
consider some suggestions as to how such reading can be done 
more effectively ? 

Perhaps nothing herein contained is new to most of those 
into whose hands this plea may fall, but it is sent out with the 
hope that new interest may be awakened in a matter which 
usually receives most inadequate attention in the training of 
ministers, and scarcely any at all in their own later preparation 
and equipment for the work unto which they are appointed. 

WHY ARE THE SACRED SCRIPTURES READ IN PUBLIC? Ist. The 
Seriptures are read in the services to make the people better 
acquainted with the more important parts of divine revelation. 
Not simply to instruct people who cannot read for themselves, 
but to reach the souls of all through the “ear gate,” when they 
are most favorably disposed to listen. 

Qnd. The Scriptures are read to bring before us the most 
important history, the grandest poetry, the most eloquent ora- 
tions, the most convincing logic, and the most pathetic stories to 
be found in all the literature of the world. And so the soul 
may be fed and enlarged by such sustenance, for the noblest 
themes are brought before it: God, duty, immortality, the soul, 
life, love, mercy, eternal blessedness. 

3rd. The Scriptures are read because they are a constant 
revelation to men. The truths they contain did not die with 
those who first received them. Those truths are vital now for 
us. They will retain their vitality no matter what decisions 
may be reached as to the dates and authorship of books, or the 
exact order of events, or any other questions reached by criti- 
cism. The historian, the singer, the prophet, the evangelist, the 
apostle, are all messengers from God to us, bearing a message 
from the Lord. Our religious nature is reached by them and 
moved. Their aim is to make us wise unto salvation by reveal- 
ing God’s nature, and His dealings with our race, and the 
infinite grace and mercy shown by His drawing near to us in 
our humanity. ‘God who spoke unto the fathers by the prophets 
hath in these last days spoken unto us by His Son.” 

If the Scriptures are read in public for reasons so important 
as these, we may well ask the next question; How, THEN, SHALL 
WE GET BETTER READING? Very much might be said concerning 
the better development of the voice and the correction of vocal 
faults, and much might be added as to the philosophy of expres- 
sion, but after all there is something more important than the 
mere technique of elocution. 

ist. Good reading of the Scriptures always pre-supposes 
the reader’s acquaintance with the portion to be read, so that he 
may convey its meaning to others. Apart from all technicali- 
ties of drill in voice and expression, men must study the Script- 
ures to read them well. It is painfully evident as we listen to 
some reading, that the readers have not sufficiently studied the 
portion in advance. Has any man a right to foist a lame per- 
formance of the kind on a congregation? Has a singer who has 
not mastered his solo a right to inflict his blunders on others? 
Tf the lessons from Scripture were better studied, they would 
be better read. Just as a sermon is thought over in advance, 
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so must the reader go over the portions of Scripture with the 
view to their best rendering. 

2nd. In the next place, the reader must consider himself 
appointed to convey the truth, which is the portion read, to the 
receptive souls of his hearers. He is to try to comprehend that 
portion of the truth himself and then to convey it to others. 
Reading is not filling up a few minutes time, but it is the con- 
veying of truth to others. He must make a distinct effort to. 
convey it as he reads. 

It is sometimes claimed that the reader should simply read 
along in an even tone, with no modulations and no attempt at 
“bringing out the sense.” But if the reader does not try to bring 
out of the sense, he obscures the sense. He is an interpreter, 
whether he will or not, and the wise plan is to render the mean- 
ing as best he can. An intelligent blunder is better than a stupid 
one. It is sad to hear such a statement as this, “As I hear Y 
read, I grow less and less interested, until his reading finally 
becomes but meaningless words.” 

8rd. The reading of sacred Scriptures in the services. 
should be regarded by the reader as part of his offering to the 
Lord. If so, let him think of that old question, “Shall I offer 
unto the Lord that which cost me nothing?” We expect the 
singer to consecrate his song, and we tell the artist to use his 
brush for the glory of God. We are urging each other to give 
time and talents and personal labors as offerings of the best we 
have. Shall not the reader present his offering? Suppose he 
takes up the lessons, and gives to them time, and labor, and 
prayer, in advance of the service, and then as he reads them in 
church does all he can to make them helpful to those who hear, 
is not that a genuine offering to the Lord ? 

When we get rid of the false notion that Scripture reading 
in public cannot be of much usefulness or importance in these: 
days, when we think of it as an agency which God has long 
approved and blessed; when we think of it as carrying inspired 
thought to receptive souls, and when we think of it as an offering 
which may be presented for the Lord’s acceptance, then will 
ministers seek to read the sacred Scriptures in publie as those 
whom the Lord has called to convey His truth to others. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS, 
By tHe Rey. A. A. Benton, D.D. 


HE Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Romans has ever been 
peculiarly attractive to every thoughtful reader of the great 
apostle. It ranks as the noblest presentation of the salvation 
offered to mankind in Jesus Christ our Lord. The wonderful 
insight, the rapid logic, so easy, so confident, which yet requires 
of the less spiritually minded reader long and devout thought; 
the stateliness of the style; the earnestness and energy of the 
apostle, are all most attractive. And then the analysis of the 
plan of the Epistle presents some difficulties, that give zest to the 
study of it. How shall the parts of his argument be grouped, 
and where are the transitions from one step to the other? Are 
the chapters between the opening of the third, and the first verses 
of the ninth, an interpolation, or are the ninth, tenth, and elev- 
enth chapters an excursus, appended to the main topic? These 
are subordinate questions that will come forward out of the main. 
point. 

But there is another line on which to arrange the topics of 
the Epistle, which may make it clearer to the devout reader, 
without questioning the accuracy of the theological outline of 
the argument. It will show how eminently practical St. Paul 
showed himself to be, when apparently discoursing of the loftiest 
themes. 

What are the actual facts of our life? Created in God’s 
image, fallen from our high estate, restoration through faith, 
by the redemption wrought by our Lord is offered to us and 
delivered in Baptism. Here the deepest conflict of the soul 
begins. How shall it be fought out? Only by the grace of the 
Holy Ghost, through whom we in Christ Jesus are more than 
conquerors, and by whom we can make our calling and election 
sure. 

This is, then, the proposed analysis. 

The apostle, after his courteous salutation to the saints at 
Rome (ch. i. 1-7), passes by a natural step (as he is the apostle 
to the Gentiles) to a statement of God’s purposes for all man- 
kind. He is addressing a mixed congregation of Gentile and 
Jewish Christians, some of them probably slaves, most of them 
poor, many of them, especially among the Jewish converts, well 
educated, all of them well reported of for their Christian life 
and example. So without any hesitation, and with an implied 
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compliment to them on their faithfulness, he sketches that ter- 
rible indictment of the sinfulness of the whole world, so clear, 
so concise, so accurate, that it stands unrivalled as a model of 
the compact statement of undeniable facts. 

I. Chapter i. 18 to chapter iii. 19, includes both Gentile 
and Jew. But (ch. ii. 1) the Jew objects. The Gentile can 
make no defense but, What advantage do you concede to your 
own nation? Much every way, retorts St. Paul; and he begins 
to enumerate those advantages by naming the oracles of God; 
when he breaks off to show the Jew how he has failed in his 
stewardship, and to contrast in burning words 

II. This concluding all men under sin with the mercy 
of God by the sure hope of redemption in Christ Jesus (iii. 
19-31), which is testified to by the law, and is the message of the 
prophets, that the righteousness of God, even by the Law, might 
be set forth. But 

III. This salvation demands faith and obedience (ch. iv), 
as is shown in the life of Abraham, the father by faith, not only 
of his own descendants by blood, but also of those who truly can 
claim him. only because they now believe on thatMessiah as 
come, to whom he looked forward; and who was delivered for our 
offences, and raised again for our. justification. ~The sin of 
one—Adam—destroyed us; the faith of one—Abraham—opened 
the way by the restoring power of faith for the redemption by 
one—Christ Jesus—and so ; 

IV. Weare brought (ch. v.) to the foot of the Cross. There 
is none other name under. heaven given to man by whom, in 
whom, and through whom, we can receive health and salvation, 
but only the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ. His blood shed 
in love for us, while we were yet enemies, has reconciled us and 
given us joy in God through our Lord Jesus Christ, through 
whom we have now received the atonement. 

But this coming from one who has to give must be conferred 
by outward form of solemn conveyance; so 

V.. The gift of restoration, the sure hope of eternal life at 
the resurrection, and the pledge-on our part of obedience and 
faith, are bound up in the regenerating sacrament of Baptism 
(ch. vi.). . But now there is a change in the apostle’s tone. The 
life is most mercifully given, but are we left thus helpless? This 
has been the crucial point with so many analyses. But if, as was 
the case apparently at Ephesus, many had been baptized, but 
could not receive the laying on of hands, the argument of the 
apostle is perfectly clear. The attempt to sustain this life with- 
out. further aid 

VI. Is drawn out so clearly by the struggle (ch. vii.) 
between the revelations of the Law to the illuminated conscience 
and the temptations of this flesh of sin, that it rises into the cry, 
O wretched man that I am! Who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death? JI thank God (I am delivered) through 
Jesus Christ, who has promised me the Holy Ghost, who shall 


lead me into all truth, and to show me the things of my Lord. - 


Oh, the wretchedness of the struggle to maintain a life without 
the gift of the Holy Ghost. So then 

VII. Confirmation is assumed at once in the eighth chap- 
ter, for the apostle only knew of this indwelling of the Spirit of 
our adoption by the laying on of hands. All that the Holy 
Ghost can bestow, all the gifts and graces, the blessedness of con- 
fidence, that come from Him, nay, the fact of our resurrection at 
all (v. 10, 11), and the pleading with us in our hours of tempta- 
tion, and the strength for the final victory, in words more glori- 
ous than any hymn of secular triumph ever sung by mortal men, 
are summed up by the apostle in the closing verses of the chapter 
which haye only their interpretation in the loving last discourses 
of our Lord; and now St. Paul can return a forcible reply to 
the Jews’ question. 


VIII. The oracles, the adoption, the glory, the covenant, 
the law, the worship, the promises, the father, above all, Christ, 
who, being over all, is God blessed forever. Amen. Now the 
predestination of God is on His foreknowledge which must be of 
His essential nature. But this too was through the father, as 
the chiefs through whom, by descent, were given the promises. 
So Israel, being many individuals, is treated by the apostle as 
one. But has not the potter power over the clay? But remem- 
ber, we are indeed clay for His purposes, but are in ourselves 
better than clay. For we are ready or unwilling instruments as 
we choose. The individual is rejected or is blessed as he wills, 
but the purpose of God endures for the whole nation. Upon this 
ground then follow those loving and urgent precepts which 


IX. Close the Epistle and give practical daily living value 
to the lofty argument the inspired writer has unfolded in the 
first half of his letter. 
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Such an analysis places St. Paul’s Epistle upon the lines 
of the Christian faith, more clearly and according to the outline 
of the life which the Church has always urged upon each soul 
committed to her care. To the baptized, confirmed, devout com-- 
municant, she can say, You have been called according to the 
eternal purpose of God. You are in that Body which your Lord 
has founded in His Resurrection. It has the power of an endless 
life, which is the foreordination of God for all members of His 
Church. It is your part now to make this calling and election 
sure, by using all the means put into your power by the gift of 
the Holy Ghost. 


COMMUNION IN THE PRAYERS. 


VEN if you have not yet received the Holy Communion, you 
may attend the Service and have’ Communion in the 
Prayers. Do not give up the smaller blessing because you 
cannot yet claim the gréater. You cannot learn to come to Jesus 
by staying away from Him. As ‘a baptized Christian you oe. 
a right to attend this service. 

The Lord’s Service begins with the Lord’s Prayer and a 
short Collect. Then the Priest reads the Ten Commandments; 
the people nine times pray for merey and grace, and after the 
Tenth Commandment, beseech God to write all His laws in their 
hearts. Then you turn to the Collect for the Day. After it the 
Epistle is read. The Holy Gospel, which comes next, has in it 
some of our Saviour’s words, or tells us of Him: so all stand up 
when it is read. In the Creed we have the faith of the Gospel 
in the words of the Church; and in the Sermon, when there is 
one, we have some teaching on the Gospel, or the Creed, or some 
other part of the truth from one of God’s ministers. Before the 
Sermon, notices are given out, and the people are told of the 
Feasts and Fasts. 


After the Sermon the people make offerings to God of 
money—“They shall not appear before the Lord empty” (Deut. 
xvi. 16). All Christians should offer what they can to God. 
But, if you have no money, you can join equally with other 
people in the greater offering. The money is given to God on 
the Altar: but the offering that God requires is the Bread and 
Wine, which are, at this part of the Service, presented on the 
Altar by the Priest, as the Church orders. The Prayer for the 
Church is then read. In it we ask God to accept our (1) alms 
and (2) offerings, that is, (1) the money and (2) the Bread and 
Wine. Then, in the same prayer, we ask blessings for all set 
over God’s people in the Church and State, and for all the people 
of God, living and departed. 


Either one of two exhortations is sometimes ace here. 
Then follows a short exhortation beginning with the words— 
“Ye that do truly.” It tells us, in few words, what we ought to 
be when we come to receive the Blessed Sacrament. Next come 
the Confession, Absolution, and some words of comfort from the 
Bible. Then, in preparation for the solemn part of the Service 
which is to follow, the Priest says to the people, “Lift up your 
hearts.” After this we find the “Preface,” so called because it 
is an offering of praise that comes before the Consecration. At 
the end of the Preface comes the Angels’ song spoken of in the 
Preface. All the people begin to join in this at the words 
“Holy, Holy, Holy.” The prayer “We do not presume,” like the 
Confession and other parts of the Service, may be joined in 
silently by all who, at the time, are about to receive the Com- 
munion, or intend soon to prepare themselves for it. 


All that has been said so far is only the preparation for that 
which is indeed the Divine Service—I mean the Consecration, 
in which the priest speaks the words and performs the acts given 
by our Saviour Himself. When the prayer is said, bow down 
humbly and worship the Lord—“seeing Him who is invisible.” 
During the Communion of the Priest and of the people, there is 
time for adoration and prayer. Do not lose these few precious 
minutes. Remain kneeling all the time; and worship the Lord 
Jesus, who comes to hear you and to bless you. “Let your re- 
quests be made known unto God.” 


When the Priest begins the Lord’s Prayer, say it after him, 
praying earnestly for the “daily bread” which the Lord gives to 
His people. In the Prayer that follows make an offering of 
yourself, with all you have and are, in union with the offering of 
Christ. The angels’ hymn, “Glory be to God on high,” teaches 
you again to adore your Saviour with all your heart. Then with 
the blessing of God’s peace you may go to your home with glad- 
ness and thankfulness. Do not go away from Church, or even 
rise from your knees, till the Priest has left the altar. 
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Anglican. Missionary Work. 


THE AMERICAN CHURCH MISSION: IN CHINA. 


By tue Rr. Rev. F. R. Graves, D.D., BrsHor_or SHANGHAI AND 
THE Lower YANG-TSZE VALLEY: 


| ie IS by no means a safe thing to assume that everybody in 
the Church at home knows about our work in China, how it 
is done and in what part of the empire it is situated. In mis- 
sionary matters people rarely have a very definite idea of the 
country and people, unless they happen to have visited foreign 
lands; and even then it is safe to say that travelers’ tales are not 
always as accurate as we could wish, seeing that they pass 
through the country rapidly, and have to recall the impressions 
that were made upon 


me questions about the work and the people. They did not 
seem to have many questions, and so I thought I would try and 
stir them up by asking questions myself, and I propounded the 
following to make a beginning: 

“Why is it that people take so little interest in missions in 
China?” for in those bygone days when people were not inter- 
ested in missions, that was a fair question enough, and one that 
often puzzled me. 

There was dead silence for a space, and then one of them 
spoke up and said: 

“Because they are lepers.” 

I tried to assure them. that the Chinese. were no more 
lepers than they were black, but. I do not feel altogether 
; sure of my success. 


them at a_ distance 
from the actual scene, 
and without an oppor- 
tunity of verifying 
them. 

This is true even 
of those who have an 
interest in Missions 
and. some knowledge 
about them, and out- 
side this little circle 
there are the many 
Church people who 
have but a hazy idea at 
best of what is being 
done and where we are 
doing it. With all 
the varied interests of 
Americans, and with 
the busy lives they 
lead, it is not at all 
wonderful that they 
should not have China 
very clearly before 
them; but it is none 
the less desirable that 
every Churchman 
should form as definite 
an idea as may be of 
that country and of our 
Mission work there. 


A friend of mine 
was once traveling in 
the interest of the 
Mission of which he 
was a member, and in 
visiting a certain town 
for the purpose of de- 
-livering an address in 
the church, he was the 
guest of a lady who 
was extremely well in- 
‘formed on ordinary 
matters, but seemed to 
‘have no great amount 
of information about China.* She asked him how long’ he had 
been in China and how he liked the country and people. He 
‘answered all her inquiries, but was somewhat surprised at the 
end to hear her remark: “Well, it may do very well for those 
that like it, but I never could abide black people.” 

“But, my dear madam,” said he, “the Chinese are not 
black;” and he proceeded to explain at still greater length the 
characteristics of the inhabitants of the Flowery Kingdom. 

It happened a few months later that he was again in that 
part of the country and the guest of the same lady. She was 
glad to talk with him about all she had learned from him on the 
‘previous visit, but she ended in the same words as before: 

“Well, I never could abide black people.” 

I had an experience almost as amusing. One morning I 
‘met a number of ladies in a large city and tried my best for half 
an hour or so to tell them something about China. At the end 
I thought that I would vary it a little, and invited them to ask 
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reference to 
ancient days 
when Church people 
were not at all well 
informed about mis- 
sions is of course not 
intended for the read- 
ers of this article, who 
may well congratulate 
themselves that they 
live in better times; 
but nevertheless it will 
be as well to go a little 
into detail about the 
part of China’ where 
we are working. 


THe work of the 
American Church in 
Chinese _ missions, 
dates from the year 
1837, when the first 
missionaries were sent 
out. In 1844 the Rev. 
William Jones Boone, 
who had already been 
a missionary to China 
for some years, was 
elected Bishop, to pre- 
side over the work of 
the Mission. On his 
return to China in 
1845, after his conse- 
eration, Bishop Boone 
moved the mission 
from Amoy, where the 
work had _ previously 
been conducted, to 
Shanghai, making that 
city his place of resi- 
dence and the center 
of the Mission work. 
At that time Shanghai 
was a small and unim- 
portant city compared 
to what it now is, and the work was for years confined to the 
city and its immediate neighborhood. 

After the death of Bishop Boone, his successor, Bishop Wil- 
liams, started work in the city of Wuchang, the capital of the 
province of Hupeh, a large city six hundred miles up the 
Yang-tsze River. The work from that time had two centers; 
one at the mouth of the river at Shanghai, where the Shanghai 
dialect is spoken, and one at Wuchang and Hankow, in the very 
heart of the Empire, where the language spoken is Mandarin. 
Eventually, the evangelistic work in these large cities increased 
so much faster than that in Shanghai, that other stations were 
opened along the river, in Wuhu, Shasi, and Ichang. Outsta- 
tions were also established in the country around the principal 
cities. 

To mark the fact that our work was largely in the river val- 
ley above Shanghai, the title of the American Bishop in China 
was changed from “Bishop of Shanghai” to “Bishop of Shanghai 
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and the Lower Yang-tsze Valley,” by the General Convention of 
1889. People are beginning to hear a good deal of the Yang-tsze 
Valley and will hear more in the future politically, as it is one 
of the most important portions of the Chinese Empire. The 
Yang-tsze River, flowing from west to east, divides China into 
nearly two equal portions. At Ichang, one thousand miles from 
the sea, the river emerges from the immense mountains through 
which it has been flowing. Above Ichang are vast gorges with 
the rapids which make navigation of the river so difficult. 

These mountains separate the river valley into two parts, the 
upper and the lower; and by the Lower Valley of the Yang-tsze 
we mean the portion from Ichang to the sea. In this part of its 
course the river runs through the provinces of Hupeh, Nganhui, 
and Kiangsu, and along the northern boundaries of Hufian and 
Kiangsi. No part of the empire is more populous and fertile, 
and in none is there a busier commerce than along this river. 
Large ocean steamers can proceed to Hankow (600 miles), and 
smaller boats go to Ichang, four hundred miles farther; while 
junks and smaller native craft ply up and down in fleets. Enor- 
mous quantities of tea, rice, cotton, hides, oil, and timber aré 
brought down it, and the trade, both import and export, increases 
every year. Populous cities are situated all along its course. 
So considerable is the trade, that in the China-Japan war, 
Shanghai and the Yang-tsze Valley were kept from being the seat 
of warlike operations by the intervention of the foreign Powers, 
to prevent the disturbance of their commerce. England is sup- 
posed to have her eye on this part of the Empire in case it comes 
to a question of the partition of China. 

The principal points where we have established missions 
along the river, are: in the province of Kiangsu, Shanghai with 
its outstations; in the province of Nganhui, Wuhu and Ngan- 
king and their outstations; in the province of Hupeh, Wuchang, 
Hankow with its outstations, Shasi, and Ichang. 

These points are distant from Shanghai as follows: Wuhu, 
250 miles; Nganking, 360 miles; Wuchang and Hankow, 600 
miles; Shasi, 880 miles, and Ichang, 960 miles. The population 
of the three provinces is as large as the population of the United 
States. 


Tue character of the people differs a great deal in the differ- 
ent provinces. In Shanghai they live in an exceedingly rich 
part of the country, with fertile, alluvial soil, and intersected 
with a network of rivers and _ canals. 
laborious operation which it is in many parts of the country, and 
the population, while dense, does not press too closely on the 
means of subsistence.’ The inhabitants of this part of China are 
well clothed; well housed, and well fed. They are not in danger 
of periodical floods and fatfiines as in the north, and they are a 
quiet and contented people. They are, however, disinclined to 
take much trouble about anything, and are not energetic even in 
their business. 
chants are men from other places, Canton and Ningpo. 

In religion they are more indifferent to the worship of idols 
than the Chinese are in many other places, and trouble them- 
selves very little about spiritual things. They present to the 
missionary the spectacle of a contented indifference, which is 
one of the hardest things to overcome. 

The people of Huneh are much quicker and more alert than 
the people of Shanghai. While their native province contains 
natural resources of all kinds, the labor of agriculture‘is harder 
and less remunerative, and they suffer much both from the fail- 
ure of crops through drought and from the floods which follow 
the rise of the rivers, the Yang-tsze and the Han, and are of 
almost yearly occurrence. 

The people have been bitterly opposed in the past to all 
missionary efforts. They are rough and abusive in speech, and 
have sometimes gone farther than speech and attacked both mis- 
sionaries and other foreigners. It is in this province that the 
riots of 1891 were most fierce. In that year all the buildings 
belonging to the various missions at Ichang were burned. At 
Wusueh and Sungpu, missionaries even lost their lives in those 
disturbances. 

Yet it is precisely in this province that missions are now 
beginning to succeed. The hostility of the people, too, is greatly 
abated. 


Tue great majority of college women, precisely like college men, 
are looking forward to serious work, and regard their college train- 
ing as a stepping stone to that. It is inevitable that they shall pass 
through a season of perplexity, of wondering whether anything is 
worth while, and of endeavoring with more or less disappointment 
to discover just the lot in life which God means them to fill— 
Margaret E. Sangster, in the June Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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MISSIONS IN LONG ISLAND. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


VR New York correspondent in his letter, which appeared 
in your issue of June 2nd,.has very kindly given consider- 
able space to the Mission work carried on in the Diocese of Long 
Island. There are some minor inaccuracies concerning the 
number and order of the missions within the counties of Queens 
and Nassau. The total number of missions within these two 
counties is twenty-three, but all of them are not missions of the 
Archdeaconry. They are correctly described as follows: Four 
are missions of the Archdeaconry, nine are missions of the 
Cathedral, eight are missions of parishes, and two are organized 
parishes receiving financial aid from the Archdeaconry. — 

The other two mistakes refer to the value of two mission 
properties. The correct value of the Greenwich Point Mission 
property is $1,500. The cost of the parish house now building 
for our Hicksville mission is $1,980, and not $9,900. 

Henry B. Bryan. 

Garden City, L. I., June 30th, 1900. 


A PRAYER FOR TRAVELERS. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


HE following intercession has reached me from a rectory in 

England, and I venture to send it to THe Living CuurcH 

because of its applicability to the holiday season, especially this 

year. Whether it be an original composition, or adapted from 

some book of devotions, I do not know. It came to me, with 

many other intercessory prayers, in MS. and it may give expres- 
sion to many a godly desire on behalf of traveling friends. 

Yours faithfully, 


2nd July, 1900. Joun H. W. Forrescur Cone. 


For Fellow Countrymen Abroad. 


Almighty God, who hast commanded us in Thy Holy Word 
to walk worthy of the vocation wherewith we are called, grant 
to our brethren in distant lands, especially to .........., that, 
being baptized into Thy Holy Name, they may show forth Thy 
praises from day to day. May they grieve none of the family of 
God, but be as the salt of the earth and as the light of the world 
where Thy Providence may lead them; to the glory of Thy Holy 
Name; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


SOCIAL REGENERATION. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


HRISTIANITY is a failure. The Church is recreant to 

her trust, and is in danger of becoming a dead thing, a 
corpse, which sooner or later will certainly rot, disintegrate, and 
fall to’ pieces,” because she does not actually espouse certain 
socialistic theories, and seek to do away with law and order, and 
all else which enables us to enjoy true liberty. 

Such are the conclusions of the Rev. Gustavus Tuckerman, 
as enunciated in his essay entitled The Relation of Religious 
Classes to Social Regeneration. This essay reads like a chapter 
from Coin’s Financial School, and might be amusing were it 
not that some of the younger clergy may take it seriously, and 
that it exhibits a woeful lack of faith in one who professes and 
calls himself a Christian. 

If the Church, which we have been used to regard as the 
Church of the living God, is in any such danger as this Reverend 
gentleman represents it to be in, then faith is vain, our Diyine 
Master is not what He represented Himself to be—His words 
have failed, and the gates of hell have prevailed against His 
Church. 

The Church of Christ is to stand until the end of time, or 
it is not; and we are forced to choose whom we shall believe, the 
Incarnate Son of God or the reverend gentleman from St. Louis. 
It would be interesting to know of just what our essayist is 
thinking when he sneers at “the so-called Church,” and, the “so- 
called worship of the Church.” . 

Can it be possible that he is speaking of the Church of 
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which he is a priest, and of the worship which he is commis- 
sioned to lead ? ; 

If this is the case, his ambitions seem to be of a very humble 
order. There are very few of us who would be satisfied to min- 
ister in a “so-called Church,” or engage in “so-called worship.” 
We want the real thing or none at all. 

The essayist tells us that there are a large number of men 
who “have been driven from or have severed their connection 
with the established religious classes, and may never be seen in 
attendance on the so-called worship of the Church,” who are 
nevertheless “the real worshippers, who worship in spirit and in 
truth.” 

Rather strange words from one whose duty it is to read the 
Litany, and to pray that he and his people may be delivered from 
the sins of heresy and schism! 

Furthermore, we are told that “to the eyes of ecclesiasticism 
these men—many, if not most of them—appear as heretics, 
irreligious and outside the pale.” Of course they so appear, and 
not merely ,to “the eyes of ecclesiasticism,” but to the eyes of 
common, decent honesty as well. 

How else does one expect to be regarded who, while he pro- 
fesses to be a follower of Christ, feels himself at liberty to deny 
Christ’s own words? How else can we regard those who remain 
the officers of a body which is so mean in their eyes that they 
have no hesitation in speaking of it as a “so-called Church,” 
and its worship as “so-called worship” ? 

It is untrue that the Church neglects the poor, or that she 
fails to preach and practise the Gospel of helpfulness. To-day, 
as in every age, the Church is the champion of the downtrodden 
and oppressed, wherever they may be found. Whatever has been 
done to ameliorate the condition of the poor, the helpless, and 
the ignorant, has been the work of the Church of Christ. Her 
blessed work of helpfulness has been going on from the apostolic 
age to the present day. The leaven of Christian love is slowly 
but surely leavening the great mass of humanity, and never in 
the history of the world has brotherly kindness been so universal 
as to-day. 

The Church of God is a living Church and not a dying 
Church. She is doing her duty and will continue to do it more 
fully as time goes on. She is not even a “so-called Church,” but 
the Kingdom of God, with real officers, real ranks and stations, 
real laws, and above all a real King, whose Word cannot fail. 

Houghton, Mich., June 30, 1900. J. E. Curzon. 


A CAUTION. 
YOUNG man claiming the name of William D. Pierson, 

_ Church Army, is applying to the clergy for parochial work, 
lay reading, visiting, ete. One of the letters he presented me in 
recommendation, signed “Guy L. Wallis,” Senior Curate, 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York, I know to be a 
forgery. I suspect the other letters. The clergy are warned. 
Joun A. STAUNTON, JR. 
St. Peter’s Church, Springfield, Mass. 


THE BURIAL OF UNBAPTIZED, ETC, 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 
OUR ‘correspondent “P. S.” will find a most appropriate 

Burial Office for use on such occasions when that of the 
Church may not be said, in the late Bishop of Wakefield’s Pastor 
im Parochia. 

I half think that the Convocation of Canterbury took the 
subject up a few years ago, but I am not very certain in the 
matter and cannot remember if any real action were taken. In 
any case the office in Walsham How’s book is most excellent for 
the purpose and is frequently used. Faithfully yours, 

Feast of St. Peter, 1900. P. Gavan Durry. 


“THE LAW” ON RESERVATION. 


To the Editor of The Living Church: 

HE Rev. Martin Damer, in the article on “Reservation of 
4 the Blessed Sacrament,” speaks of the decision of the Arch- 
bishops of England, as though it were binding on the whole An- 
glican Communion. The “decision,” be it remembered, was 
based on a law of the kingdom of Great Britain, which has not 
and cannot have any meaning for us of the United States of 
America. : 

They did not decide for the whole Anglican Communion. 
Such a thought is as absurd as it is untrue. Nor can it for 
a single moment be held, that any decision of the Archbishops 
on any subject can be binding on the American Church. It 
matters not to us what or how many “decisions” they pass, or 
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what laws they have. We know of no laws save those of the 
Holy Catholic Church and of our own national Church. No- 
where, with us, is Reservation forbidden, and to say we are 
bound by the decision of an English Archbishop, is a thought as 
intolerable to me, as it would be to say we are bound by the 
decisions of the Bishop of Rome. 

The writer in question seems to have taken it for granted 
that we are under the jurisdiction of the See of Canterbury. 
God forbid. Instead of united obedience to the decision alluded 
to; were there united obedience to the universal rule of Reserva- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament for the sick, in our Communion, 
countless souls would go hence, strengthened with Food for the 
journey, and the desire of the faithful would be accomplished, 
ages sooner than can be done now. 

The present day cant about “schools of thought” is posi- 
tively disgusting. Who cares a snap for what one thinks? 

“They (the Archbishops) show their wisdom by ignoring 
any and every school of thought,” says the Rev. Mr. Damer; and 
I say, they ignored the universal law of the Church and foisted 
their own private “thoughts” on their people, which is a thou- 
sand times worse. 

It is not what a man or any body of men think about it, it 
is “what is the law of the whole Church”! And the law, the 
universal law on Reservation, is that the Blessed Sacrament may 
be, and ought to be, reserved for the sick and those unable to be 
present at the time of celebration. 

“The rubric of common sense, and the historic interpreta- 
tion of rubrics, and a distinction between minor and major 
rubrics” may be, as the writer claims, “uncertain quantities”; 
but all rubrics on the question in hand can never be distorted 
into any such interpretation as the “decision” of the Archbishops 
of England. Harry Howe Bocert. 

Corry, Pa., July 7, 1900. 


A HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


ae my own part I am in favor of the plan of forming a 
Home Missionary Society. I should not wish to see it 
formed if it was to be in seeming antagonism to the General 
Board. Certainly it need not be so, but rather act as an auxil- 
lary. The Board has declared its desire to be relieved of the 
responsibility of supporting mission work in organized Dioceses. 
Why should not a society be formed to take up the work the 
Board asked to be relieved of ? 

It is surely a most important work. The Northwestern 
Dioceses suffered between ’80 and ’90 from the exodus of thou- 
sands of the original American settlers who went further West. 
A new population has flowed in from abroad. Some Dioceses; 
like Fond du Lae, are now far less able to support the clergy in 
the field than the Diocese was able to support its clergy twenty- 
five years ago. - The great wealth of the state of Wisconsin lay 
in its magnificent forests, which have largely disappeared. Out 
of them huge fortunes were made. The owners, however, having 
accumulated their wealth, moved out of the Diocese to the large 
cities to enjoy it. The Church is poorer now than it was. 

Yet the work has grown, and there are more clergy now at 


work than formerly, though their salaries are far less. Only 
four have $1,000 or more. The Cathedral parish, that then 
raised $4,500 a year, now scarcely raises by itself $2,200. The 


salary of its pastor when I came was $1,500, and is now $800 a 
year. The burden of supporting the episcopate, though the 
stipend is but $2,500, is heavily felt, and the burden falls on the 
poor clergy, whose salaries are thereby lessened. We need the 
gift of an endowment of $10,000 to relieve the clergy by sup- 
porting the episcopate. 

There is no more promising missionary field anywhere, as 
the increase of the communicants by twenty per cent. shows. Is 
this and similar work to be starved to death by the withdrawal 
of external help ? 

Why should not the Bishops of these organized Dioceses 
associate themselves together in a Home Missionary Society ? 
One secretary could do all the work. Bishops and clergy could 
be found who would voluntarily present the claims of the society. 
We do not think a single dollar would be lost to the present 
General Board. Rather, persons would be stimulated to give to 
it. There are many parishes, however, who for various reasons 
do not give now, and won’t. They could be interested to make 
up the amount the General Board proposes to withdraw. 

_ We seriously hope that the action of the Board will force all 
Churchmen to take a more active interest in our Home Mission 
cause. Cuar.es C. GRAFTON. 
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THE UTILITY OF A PROVINCIAL SYSTEM. 


0™ ECTION has sometimes been raised to establishing the 
Provincial System on the ground that it involves multipli- 
cation of machinery in the Church without sufficient production 
of energy to warrant the somewhat elaborate organization re- 
quired. 

If this were true it would indeed be a weighty objection. 
We have quite a sufficient number of “meetings” for the discus- 
sion of all sorts of questions. The matter of expense alone at- 
tending such gatherings is very considerable and ought not to be 
needlessly increased. Unless the Provincial System can be shown, 
to be practicable in this day and in this land, it ought to be, and 
no doubt would be, relegated to those national Churches which 
have already been organized in that form. 

There are, however, certain decided advantages attending 
the Provincial System, particularly in cases of emergencies, 
that in our judgment render that system quite desirable. 

One of these advantages is in connection with elections to 
the episcopate. When the present plan was adopted by which 
a veto on the election of any Diocese was given to the collective 
Bishcps and the collective Standing Committees acting indi- 
vidually, the Church was sufficiently compact so that the safe- 
guard was sufficient. To-day, however, what was intended as a 
safeguard has really become quite the reverse. In the case of 
an election of a Bishop to-day, with rare exceptions it is impos- 
sible for the great bulk of the Bishops, and much more for the 
great bulk of the clerical and lay members of Standing Com- 
mittees, to have any information whatever with regard to the 
character, the ability, or the adaptability of the Bishop elect. 


Let us take for instance the case of the only Bishop elect 
whose papers are now before the Church at large for confirma- 
tion. We should not dare-to take the personal instance of Mr. 
Barnwell, were it not that we are very certain that the more 
widely he is known the more cordial would his election be 
ratified. It is just because his is an instance where no objection 
could be raised by any who know him, that we feel safe in 
taking him as an example. 


Mr. Barnwell’s whole ministry has been spent within the 
Dioceses of Georgia and Alabama. No doubt in the course of 
his ministrations he has come in contact with a considerable 
number of his clerical and lay brethren from all parts of the 
Church. No doubt he has availed himself of the usual oppor- 


tunities of travel, and has thus visited his brethren in other 
States, perhaps quite largely. Notwithstanding these considera- 
tions, it must remain a fact that his probable capability for the 
episcopate cannot be a matter of practical knowledge to any 
considerable extent to Churchmen much removed beyond the 
bounds of these two Dioceses. A pleasant acquaintance for a 
few days or even for a few weeks, is not a sufficient test in this 
matter, and it is only by those near enough to his own scenes of 
labor to be familiar personally with his work, or to know it by 
continued report among his brethren, that the action in passing 
on his papers can be said, in any sense, to be intelligent action. 

If, however, there was a duly organized Provincial System, 
in which we will say the Dioceses of the Gulf States were 
grouped together, and if an episcopal election required confirma- 
tion only by the Dioceses in that province (where the see to 
which he was elected is situated in the same proyince as that in 
which he resides), there would be the opportunity for intelligent 
action on the part of each of those Bishops and Standing Com- 
mittees who would be called upon to pass on his papers; and 
there would not be the long and entirely unnecessary delay in 
seeking the assent of other Bishops and Standing Committees 
from Maine to Oregon, taking in Alaska as well. ; 

Moreover there would then be a greater safeguard than 
there is now, because under the present conditions the few who, 
knowing him, may have reason to doubt the advisability of con- 
firming .a Bishop elect—there are none such in the case of Mr. 
Barnwell, but in many cases there might be—would be too small 
a minority to have any considerable effect upon the result (an- 
less of course there should be grave charges which could be 
made and substantiated). Even though one should believe 
that the Bishop elect would be a “misfit” in the position to 
which he had been chosen, the futility of voting against confir- — 
mation, with the personal unpleasantness in after days that 
would arise from the fact that such action had been taken with- 
out result, would, in most cases, be sufficient to deter him from 
any such action. Thus, the Provincial System would not only 
expedite the consecration of a Bishop elect, after he had been 
chosen by any Diocese, but would also be really a greater safe- 
guard than is extended by the system now in vogue. Of course 
where a Diocese in one Province chooses a Bishop from another 
Provinee, it would very likely be desirable that both Provinces 
interested should pass upon his election. 


ANOTHER instance of the benefit to the Church that would 
result from the Provincial System, is in cases where there are 
rumors or common report, whether false or true, against any 
Bishop, either in matters of morals or of doctrine. Thus could 
such rumors be investigated with much greater intelligence, and 
also without disturbing the equilibrium of the whole national 
Church as is the case under our present arrangement. The 
financial expense of investigation of rumors against a Bishop 
under our present system, is so enormous that there is danger 
that rumors, if unhappily they should become apparent at any 
time, would not be canonically investigated, unless under ex- 
tremely pressing necessity, thereby doing a great injustice not 
only to a Bishop resting under false charges, but to the Church 
in his Diocese as well, and indeed wherever the evil reports 
might spread. If, for instance, in the same Gulf Province, any 
Bishop should unfortunately incur suspicion on any grounds, 
however unjustly, how much better would it be, how much more 
desirable to the people in his own Diocese, how much less would 
be the resulting scandal throughout the Church, if his immediate 
neighbors, who are personally acquainted with his character and 
life, could promptly and by authority investigate the pending 
rumors, and, if necessary, take action, subject to appeal. There 
have unhappily been instances in this Church, few and far be- 
tween but very disagreeable, in which such rumors have arisen. 
Would not such instances have been more satisfactorily and 
more speedily adjusted, if settlement had been within the juris- 
diction of the Bishops of Provinces sufficiently small to enable 
expeditious and intelligent action, but also sufficiently large to 
exclude personal animosities? It is the part of wisdom to cén- 
sider such difficulties, and to remember how seriously the influ- 
ence of one in spiritual’ authority is marred by any rumors 
affecting his personal character, and how grave is the result to 
the Church which must follow any such rumors. Out of justice 
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to our Bishops, as well as through prudence and a desire to keep 
the Church pure and free from error, we ought to make it possi- 
ble to deal with cases of the kind when unhappily they may arise. 
Is it not better to use the present time, when happily no such 
rumors are anywhere among us extant, to arrange for speedy 
action in such cases, rather than to wait until necessity arises, 


when personal considerations cannot fail to enter into considera- 
tion ? 


A THIRD instance in which the Provincial System would be 
a large factor toward allaying difficulties within the Church, is 
in connection with the raising and distributing of funds for 
missions. The Missionary Council is for the whole country a 
lame attempt at a substitute for a Provincial gathering. Al- 
though nominally co-extensive with the whole Church, the Mis- 
sionary Council is seldom a representative body to any consid- 
erable extent, of any part of the Church much removed by dis- 
tance from the city in which it is held. Its chief utility is to 
arouse the missionary spirit, rather among those who listen than 
among those who take part as accredited delegates, in its delib- 
erations. 

With a Provincial System, there would be a Missionary 
Council, or some such organization, in each Province, in order 
that the missionary spirit might be fully aroused within that 
Province. -There would thus be some eight or ten such mission- 
ary gatherings each year instead of one, with a corresponding 
inerease in results. There would be a general organization in 
the province sufficiently dignified to attract by its own weight, 
and yet there would not be the objection of the large expense 
involved in attendance where only one such council serves for 
the whole country. 

The missionary money raised in each Province would be 
turned over to one general fund, controlled bythe Board of 
Managers; hence, each Province would be interested in the 
whole missionary work of the Church, foreign and domestic; 
but yet each Province would have the practical administration 
of the funds from the general board to be used in that Province. 
Here would be a solution of the present difficulty concerning 

the use of funds in organized Dioceses. Instead of such a ques- 
tion coming before a board of Bishops, clergy, and laymen, 
residing within short distances of the Missions House in New 

- York, and of necessity not largely conversant with the work of 
the more remote sections of the Church in detail, the general 
board would decide only how large a portion of funds received 
could rightly be granted to each Province; and the local dis- 
tribution, as between the several Dioceses or missionary dis- 
tricts, would be the work of a provincial organization large 
enough to be free from all petty jealousies, and small enough 
so that there would be opportunity for more intelligent knowl- 
edge of the requirements of the field. For instance, to refer 
again to a Gulf Province, which might very likely extend from 
Florida to Texas, and perhaps including Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, and Oklahoma, it would be within the option of those 
knowing the field best to say whether funds should be granted to 
Western Texas while Arkansas is excluded; or to Southern 
Florida while Mississippi is passed over. If perhaps it was felt 
that Louisiana ought to be strong enough to support itself, while 
the rural Diocese of Mississippi possesses less strength and needs 
outside assistance, the decision would be made by those who 
would be near enough to be conversant with the facts, and there 
would be no feeling that one Diocese, or one section, had been 
ill-treated, either from a lack of information as to the needs of 
the field, or from any other cause. Money for the South would 
be expended at the option of the South. 

It would be the same way in the West. If, for instance, 
there were a Province extending from Minnesota and the Dako- 
tas southward through Missouri and Kansas, there would be no 
charge that a representative organization including the Dioceses 
and missionary districts within that territory, would be incom- 
petent to judge as to the respective needs of the different por- 
tions of the field, however organized. If it was felt that the 
‘Diocese of Kansas, for instance, requires assistance while the 
Diocese of Missouri does not, it could not be objected on behalf 
of the latter Diocese that the decision had been reached by. a 
knot of well-meaning gentlemen residing more than 1,000 miles 
away, who could have very little personal information as to the 
merits of the case one way or another, and who might even show 
very little general information regarding the West. 

Thus, as the problem of raising funds for missions would 
‘be rendered easier by the multiplication of missionary councils, 

one for each Province, so also would the distribution of mission- 
‘ary funds be carried out more intelligently, freed from the pres- 
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ent unfortunate feeling that the Board of Managers centering 
in New York, or residing within easy radius from that city, 
lacks the practical information which alone can render equit- 
able the just distribution of funds as between different fields. 
Hence, we consider the Provincial System the best solution of 
the present difficulty with regard to the appropriation of funds 
for the domestic missionary work of the American Church. 
According to such a system, the general board in New York, 
while still handling all funds contributed, would only pass on 
the question of the relative needs of Provinces, in which ques- 
tion no doubt they would eall the several Archbishops to their 
aid; but the details would be left to the Provinces themselves. 


For a workable Provincial System, we should expect the 
country to be broken into not over perhaps eight Provinces, so 
that each one would be large enough to insure dignity to its 
synod and to its Archbishop, and also to be free from local jeal- 
ousies, and free as well from. the possibility of sectional tests of 
Churchmanship. If small Provinces were arranged, there would 
be a possibility that differences between schools of Churchman- 
ship would become stereotyped to a larger extent than is now the 
case, so that there would be provincial schools of thought in 
which rights of minorities would not be sufficiently respected. 
It would be our own opinion that a fair arrangement of Prov- 
inces, neither too large nor too small, might be obtained by 
forming a North Atlantic Province; a Middle Atlantic Prov- 
ince; a South Atlantic Province; a Gulf Province; a ‘Province 
including the Dioceses contiguous to the Great Lakes; a North 
Central;.a South Central; and a Western Province. By care- 
fully studying the position of each such Province; it will be séen 
that no-one of them would be so largely controlled by ‘arty one 
school of Churchmanship, that Churchmen of other schools of 
thought would be in danger of unfair treatment:’ The danger 
would: be obviated of different standards set up in different 
Provinces; and indeed this danger would be wholly removed by 
providing for the right of appeal to the House of Bishops or to 
a national Court, in judicial matters. 

All these considerations are submitted to the thought of the 
Church, with a plea that they are too important to be passed 
over. Now is the desirable time for discussion of the question, 
that the Church may be ready for intelligent action at the next 
General Convention. 


| IS a little misleading to cite the policy of the S. P. G. in 
gradually withdrawing grants from Canadian and some 
other Dioceses, as precedent for the recent action of our own 
Board of Managers. 

The S. P. G. is a purely voluntary society. It is not ex- 
pected that all funds from outside the borders of any Diocese 
should pass through its hands. The question of continuing to or 
withdrawing support from any Diocese by the 8S. P. G. is the 
same question that the American Church faces with regard to 
its work in given localities in China and Japan, or in Haiti and 
Mexico. It is an external and not an internal question. 

But the question of sustaining the life of the Church in 
our own American Dioceses is altogether different. The Domes- 
tic and Foreign Missionary Society is the one extra-diocesan 
organization charged with that duty. Under present conditions, 
to withdraw the help of the Society is to withdraw all outside 
assistance. 

Now the rural West, and much of the South, have filled up 
during the past two decades with foreign emigrants, numbering, 
literally, millions. These people are alien to our faith; but it 
is our duty to approach them, and in a small way, according to 
our resources, we are doing it. The emigration, though adding 
vastly to the population, has not strengthened the Church, but 
has thrust upon her responsibilities tenfold increased, and has 
made, actually, larger legitimate demands upon the general 
Church for assistance than were necessary twenty years ago. 
That is to say, the work that ought to be done to-day in the 
West and South, outside the urban Dioceses, demands more 
rather than Jess assistance now than it did then, because of the 
enormous influx of peoples alien to the Church. 

The reason is not far to seek. Missions have been planted 
among these newcomers; but they are not self-sustaining. Their 
growth is necessarily slow; but. to close them is to deprive souls 
already won, of their spiritual sustenance. The percentage of 


“growth of the Church population is greater than that of emigra- 


tion, thus showing that the Church is really grappling with the 
problem; but the odds against her—humanly speaking—are 
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altogether too great to insist upon cutting off her outside assist- 
ance. 

Wherever new missions have been opened in such fields, the 
resulting outlay has been greater than the added income. It is 
like selling apples at a loss. Multiplication of the transaction 
only multiplies the loss. The added numbers of parishes, mis- 
sions, clergy, and communicants in the West and South, mean 
larger financial demands upon the Church at large; for these 
are planted largely in towns of from one thousand to five thou- 
sand population all over the West and South, which it would be 
criminal to abandon, but are expensive to maintain. 

We feel very certain that the intelligent sense of the Church 
at large will see this question in its only sane aspect before the 
policy of contraction has been carried far enough absolutely to 
wreck the work of the past twenty years. But in the meantime 
much hardship and anxicty are caused throughout such fields, 
together with an almost despairing disappointment that Amer- 
icans who are quite familiar with European problems should be 
content to so egregiously misunderstand those of their own 
country. . 


E MUST add one word to the letter of the Bishop of Fond 
( du Lae printed in this issue; that is to make it plain that 
the reason why the Church in such a Diocese as Fond du Lac is 
financially less able to-day than it was twenty years ago, is not 
because Churchmen in that Diocese are refusing to do what 
they can, nor because the population has grown less. The Dio- 
eese has filled up with thousands upon thousands of foreign 
speaking emigrants who to-day are alien to our faith, but who 
are being worked upon and are really being influenced by the 
Church. Nowhere has there been a stronger growth of the 
Chureh than in Fond du Lac, yet nowhere have there been 
greater hindrances by reason of repeated removals of Church- 
men. and the constant influx of those hostile to the Church. That 
in spite of these conditions the Church has grown faster than 
the population, shows how enormously successful in spite of diffi- 
culties, has been the missionary work in that Diocese. 

Yet though a number of our friends in whom we have large 
confidence, including many of the Western Bishops, are urging 
the immediate formation of a new missionary society to do the 
work which must be done and which the Board chosen by the 
Church. at large has declared they will no longer do, yet we ask 
for a few weeks’ delay before steps are taken to bring this about. 
We feel that the work can be better done by the Church offici- 
ally than by a voluntary society, and we refuse to believe that 
the Board of Managers can be so devoid of statesmanship, sd 
unwilling to learn as to the needs and conditions of the Church 
in. this country, so blind to the almost unanimous voice which 
has gone up from the West and South, as to persist in their pres- 
ent policy. We beg that they be given one more chance to with- 
draw their refusal to do the work they were chosen to do. 

If they still persist in this policy despite the protest of all 
those best acquainted with the field, we shall then be ready to 
urge with the Bishop of Fond du Lac and the Bishop of Spring- 
field, and many others, that such a Home Missionary Society be 
formed; always with the proviso that its works shall not degen- 
erate into those of a partisan society seeking, to rival the remain- 
ing work which the Board of Managers is willing to do; but tak- 
ing up and binding together the threads of Church life which the 
Board of Managers have snapped. 

It is a pleasure to observe that the Bishop of Montana, 
though one whose work has not been repudiated by the Board, 
has courageously condemned their new action, in his annual 
address, as quoted in this issue; while in The Church Standard 
the Bishop of Oklahoma bears the same testimony. Clearly the 
Board cannot think of persisting in this policy in the face of 
the disapproval of practically every one acquainted with the 
existing conditions. 


THE value which English readers are beginning to set upon our 
American writers of fiction is shown by a note published in a recent 
issue of the New York Evening Post from its correspondent in Eng- 
land. While English fiction, he says, is at the present time largely 
a drug on the market, Mr. Allen’s novels come almost as a revelation 
to readers of English fiction because of their simplicity, purity of 
tone, sympathy with nature, and entire disassociation from that 
suggestiveness with which latter-day English fiction has been so 
often tainted. He comes to English readers like an old-world breath 
of Chaucerian sweetness. 


HE wuo has lost the love of God from his heart has lost the only 
power that can produce a Christian life. 


The Diving Church. 
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By E. H. Askwith, M.A,, Chaplain 


The Christian Conception of Holiness. 
ef Trinity College, Cambridge. 
millan Co., 1900.. Price, $1.50. 


London and New York: The Mac- 


The writer says in his preface, “The thought of this essay is 
original,” although he regards it as the “logical outcome of some 
of the ethical and theological thought of our day.” We doubt its 
originality, save in a certain freshness of exposition. On page 
154 he expresses his thought in capital letters, and calls it the 
Gospel of Creation. “God is a being whose every thought is 
love, of whose thoughts not one is for Himself, save in so far as 
Himself is not Himself, that is, so far as there is a distinction 
of Persons in the Godhead. Creation is one great unselfish 
thought, the bringing into being of creatures who can know the 
happiness which God Himself knows.” 

What is this thought after all but the familiar Biblical and 
scholastic proposition that “God is love,” and that His love and 
goodness constitute the moving cause of creation, and that the 
chief end of man is, as even the Westminster Catechism puts it, 
“to glorify God and enjoy Him forever.” 

Mr. Askwith believes that the truth of the evolutionary 
hypothesis has been finally established, which we doubt; and 
that it fills out Divine revelation of the moral end and destiny 
of man. He regards his thought as the solution of the mystery 
of evil. Evil, he says, is the negation of the Divine character, 
which character is not yet realized in us; and the narrative of 
the fall is symbolic—expressing not a historic event, but the 
truth that the revelation of man’s ideal was also the revelation 
of his own failure as yet to realize it. He will not accept St. 
Paul’s statement literally, that by one man sin entered into the 
world. The Christian conception of holiness is the conception 
of Divine character, progressively mastered, and hereafter to be 
realized in man. 

This last thought is profoundly true, although not new to 
theology. But we have said enough to show that Mr: Askwith 
has mixed in some new wine borrowed, unconsciously perhaps, 
from current rationalism. He is. somewhat roundabout in get- 
ting to his main point. . He begins with an attempt to recon- 
struct some of the elements of Christian ethics: This recon- 
struction bears marks of the crudeness which ever attends an 
attempt.to better the lines along which previous thought has 
been pursued. We feel sure that he has failed-to realize how 
much of what he says upon ethical conceptions has been antici- 
pated with a more precise terminology by St. Thomas Aquinas 
and other scholastic writers. His thought, for example, that 


“one’s own happiness is not so much the proper end of human 


conduct as an incidental result of seeking the happiness of oth- 
ers, is surely an ancient one. He accepts the contentions of 
higher critics like Driver as established results, and governs 
his treatment of Old Testament development accordingly. © 

The book is nicely gotten up and clearly printed, but we 
notice typographical errors on pages 45 (line 12) and 255 
(line 20). Francis J. Haun: 


The World’s Epoch Makers— 
Luther and the German Reformation. By Thomas M. Lindsay, D.D., 
Prof. of Eccl. Hist. F. C. College, Glasgow. 


Wesley and Methodism. By F. J. Snell, M A., Oxon. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.25 each. 

Of these, we presume that the first is as satisfactory an 
account of Luther and his movement as can be given from a 
Protestant point of view. It is needless to say that that point 
of view renders the book unsatisfactory to a Churchman. Still, 
we do not know of any book in English which gives so vivid a 
picture of the Reformer, and we can allow for the point of view. 
There is a tendency which seems to be incurable in all Protestant 
writers on the Reformation, to confound two things: the reform 
that was needed, and the revolution which actually took place. 
It is perfectly easy to establish that there was abundant need 
of reform within the Church; but no amount of evidence of this 
need justifies the revolution which destroyed the Church and 
substituted new religious organizations in its place. The Con- 
tinental Reformation got rid of the rats by burning down the 
house. A Catholic Reformation was partly effected both at 
Trent and in England, but in neither case was it complete. 

Aside from this fundamental confusion between what 
needed to be done and what was done, there is another defect in 
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Prof. Lindsay’s book. As the object of the series to which it 
belongs is to treat of individuals in relation to movements, the 
fundamental principles of the Reformation needed to be clearly 
‘stated; but this is nowhere done. 

Further, it seems to us that Prof. Lindsay’s discription of 
Luther’s teaching on faith fails to represent the baldness of the 
doctrine. Luther himself says that the faith which justifies, is 
faith without and before love—sine et ante caritatem. 

Mr. Snell’s Wesley and Methodism may be commended as 
-an adequate and sufficiently sympathetic account of the founder 
of Methodism and his movement. We have to recognize the 
fact that the Church of England was in a very disastrous state 
in the last century, and that almost any movement was to be 
welcomed which was capable of causing a stir among the dry 
bones. It is usual, however, to speak of the Church of England 
as though it alone was at fault in this matter. The truth is that 
the 18th century was dead everywhere. We doubt whether a 
period so devoid of spiritual aspiration can be found at any other 
time in Christian history. There were pretty bad times in the 
middle ages, but they had compensating features, and they were 
times of barbarism. The 18th century was a time of intelli- 
gence, but whatever bright spots can be discovered in it are 
bright by contrast with surrounding darkness. It has been well 
characterized as an era of high living and plain thinking. The 
Church of England was state-bound and lifeless; but Dissent 
was lifeless too. This Mr. Snell is at pains to state, though it 
would have borne more emphasis. 

It is usual to say, that some spiritual movement being so 
‘sadly needed, Wesley’s movement should have been adopted and 
kept within the Church, but was not because of the blindness 
of the Bishops. Certainly the Bishops of the time were not the 
_ men to recognize anything spiritual; but still this view seems to 
us improbable. It loses sight of two things. First, that Wes- 
ley’s movement could only have been kept in the Church by the 
adoption, on the part of the Church, of Wesley’s distinctive 
tenets on conversion, ete., which would have committed the 
‘Church to a Protestant system of theology; second, it loses sight 
of Wesley’s temperarnent, which was distinctly sectarian. It 
would be hard to find ‘a man of greater wilfulness than Wesley. 
His entire lack of the grace of humility would have prevented 
-any union with him, which was not surrender to him. He re- 
married in the communion of the Church, not because of an 
_attachment to it which could withstand bad treatment, but be- 
-cause the authorities were so weak as to let him do as he pleased. 


J. G. H. Barry. 


The Bible and Its Interpreter. By Rev. P. H. Casey, S.J., Professor of 
~~ Dogmatie Theology in Woodstock College. ~ Philadelphia: John Jos. 

MeVey, 1900. 

This is a skilful bit of polemic, written by a Jesuit and 
‘directed against the Protestant use of private judgment in the 
interpretation of Holy Scripture. The writer has a keen per- 
ception of the absurdities of such interpretation, and succeeds 
in making a strong case. 

He also makes a skilful argument for the infallibility of 
the Catholic Church in her corporate capacity—cleverly keeping 
the subject of papal infallibility in the background. The book 
-of course bears earmarks of its point of view, but perhaps the 
writer would be surprised to learn how fully a consistent An- 
glican could agree with the bulk of his argument. 

It is right here that the limitation of the book appears. He 
classes all Anglicans with the supporters of private judgment, as 
against ecclesiastical authority, although he shows that he is 
aware of the fact that our official formularies maintain the 
Church’s “authority in controversies of faith.” His mistake, 
-one common to Roman writers, is to measure Anglican principles 
by the vagaries of individual Anglican writers, instead of by the 
formularies' which are imposed by the Anglican Church. If we 
should measure papal principles in that manner, we should be 
-ealled to order at once. That Anglican discipline is lax is true, 
but laxity of discipline does not signify a change of doctrinal 
position. That position is to be found in the formularies which 
are retained in the Prayer Book and which still bind those who 
‘would be loyal. Anglican laxity of discipline is the natural con- 
comitant of the Anglican mission of winning back wandefers 
from the truth. It is an embodiment, imperfectly realized no 
doubt, of the principle laid down by our Lord, not to quench 
a smoking flax. The right of Bishops to use discretion in this 
direction is clear, and the fact that such discretion sometimes 
degenerates into indifference to the faith, however lamentable, 
-does not remove the right or alter the Church’s official doctrine. 


‘There are many Protestants among us, but the official position . 


-of this Church is to-day what it always has been—Catholic: We 
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refuse to acknowledge any other standard of Anglican doctrine 
than that which is contained in the Book of Common Prayer. 

Father Casey’s argument for infallibility, if accepted, 
proves the infallibility of the whole Church Catholic. It does 
not help Vaticanism in the least. But he quietly assumes that 
the Roman Church is the whole Church. 

To be cut off from earthly communion with Rome means 
for him to be cut off from the Church Catholic. This is a point 
requiring proof. He givesnone. The unity of Christ’s Church 
is sacramental. We are one at large, as members of Christ by 
Baptism. We are one in the organized sense, as having the 
sacramental ministry of Bishops, priests, and deacons, around 
which Christ organized His Church. We are one in Faith by 
adhering to that Faith which the whole Church has held from 
the beginning. That Faith is contained in our formularies, and 
Rome has no more power to add new and more explicit defini- 
tions, except for her provincial bounds, than Canterbury has. 

To conelude, Father Casey demolishes the private judgment 
theory, but he both misunderstands us and fails to touch us. 

Francis J. HAut. 


Early Church Olassics. The Epistles of St. Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch. 
By the Rev. J. H. Srawley, M.A. In two Vols. Vol. I. London: 
S. P. C. K. New York: E. & J. B. Young & Co. 


It comes upon one as a surprising fact that interest in the 
writings of the first of the Apostolic Fathers never appears to 
abate. Not only is the interest in them perennial, but it is al- 
ways fresh and stimulating. Few writings have occasioned so 
much and such bitter controversy, nor have emerged from it with 
such credit for genuineness and authenticity, and for solid value. 
After enduring the fierce fires of modern criticism, the Epistles 
of St. Ignatius, Bishop and Martyr, still stand at the threshold 
of the second century as the bright center of illumination 
casting steady beams back into the closing years of St. John’s 
Apostleship, and forward to the days of Irenzeus and Tertullian. 
Criticism has only served to give greater stability and certainty 
to these earliest writings of the Sub-Apostolic age. 

The fundamental tradition of the revelation of God in 
Christ, of the Incarnation of the Son of God, of the reality of 
His Passion and Resurrection in the flesh, and of the redemption 
thereby made for man, of the One Catholic Church as the 
mystical body of Christ and the representative and sharer of His 
twofold nature and His life, having an essential unity which it 
is a grievous sin to break, and a divinely constituted and com- 
missioned Ministry to which all are to give heed “as unto the 
grace of God” and “as unto the law of Jesus Christ”—these are 
the constant themes of his teaching. The root and the trunk of 
the whole Catholic system of doctrine, discipline, and worship, 
are to be seen everywhere in these Epistles. It was only neces- 
sary that in the ages to follow, this plant of Catholicity should 
expand in a normal and regular way by orderly development, 
like the mustard seed in the parable, into the One, Holy, Cath- 
olic, and Apostolic Church throughout all the world. What 
influences modified and distorted that development eventually is 
another consideration; but suffice it to say, that those influences 
are not apparent in the writings of the great Bishop and martyr 
who addresses us as from the very feet of the Apostles. 

More remarkable still is the fact that in these Epistles there 
is much that responds to the restless and unsatisfied theological 
thought of our own day. As the able editor of this volume 
points out, in the teaching of St. Ignatius, “It is the Person and 
not merely the teaching of Christ, which is of importance. The 
whole earthly life of Christ has a place in the mystery of re- 
demption which finds a significance for all Creation.” And 
there is much more in his teaching which Protestantism in its 
pride flung away or neglected, and of which it now begins to feel 
the need. 

This little book is’ well conceived and arranged to meet a 
popular need. The editor’s introductory matter enables the 
reader to obtain a sufficiently clear idea of the intrinsic value of 
these writings, of the critical and ecclesiastical controversies in 
attack upon and defence of them, and the trend of the teaching 
contained in them. All this is done with great skill, out of a 
thorough knowledge of the subject, and without apparent bias— 
except that there are certain plain teachings in these Epistles 
which it is no evidence of bias to accept, but an overwhelming 
proof of it to reject. A translation, with brief but useful notes, 
of three of the seven Epistles then follows in this volume, the 
remainder being relegated to the second volume, which we pre- 
sume is forthcoming. 

Christians of every name cannot fail to be benefited by read- 
ing and studying these reliques of the most remote ecclesiastical 
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antiquity next after the close of the Apostolic Age. It brings 
us back to first principles. It affords one of the best, if not the 
very best, “platforms” of Church unity and peace. More than 
this, these letters admit us into the depths of one of the most 
ardent and thoroughly consecrated souls of all that noble martyr 
band who in every age have laid down their lives for Christ’s 
sake. We love and venerate the noble Bishop as we read his 
simple yet intense words for Christ, and His truth and His 
Church, to the Ephesians, the Magnesians, the Trallians, written 
as he proceeded along the Roman highway of Asia Minor, a cap- 
tive bound to suffer in the arena of the Imperial City. . His life 
is even more than his teachings, but his teachings are enforced 
and commended to us by his life and martyrdom, and both to- 
gether have made him one of the most interesting of all the 
great characters who have been stamped with the life-giving 
Cross of Jesus Christ. F. W. Taytor: 
Pro Christo et Bcclesia. London and New York: The Macmillan Co., 1900. 

The author of this book conceals his name. His design is 
to show that Christ’s deadliest enemies are now, as of old, to be 
found within the Church. They perpetuate the errors of Phari- 
seeism and Sadduceeism. Phariseeism, he says, is not conscious 
hypocrisy, but a principle of hypocrisy or external separation so 
deep that it can lie veiled under an honest superficial intention. 
Modern separatism, or exclusion of the wicked and unorthodox 
from communion and fellowship, implying a sense of superiority 
to the outer world, would receive the same condemnation from 
Christ, our author says, as it did eighteen centuries ago. 

Sadduceeism consists of religious stagnation and lack of 
spiritual insight. Its virtue is worldly wisdom. It is found 
to-day among those who affect culture and base their religious 
activities upon the dictates of experience and forethought. Like 
Pharisaism, it embodies pride. 

Opposed to these, the Christ-life is characterized by humil- 
-ity. Christ preferred the immoral to the religious. He gave 


an example of cordial friendship and fellowship with evil men.: 


His external rites were intended to mean fellowship rather than 
separation. His righteousness consisted in love, not in keeping 
the moral law. He did not protest against social abuses,. but 
against pride and separatism. 

But to-day professing Christians are opposed to Christ’s 
ideal. They separate themselves from the frivolous and vicious, 
disparage all that is not didactic, make doctrines and rites the 
tests of spiritual life, and attack vice in the name of Christ, 
‘instead of winning the vicious to a purifying love. 

There is much truth in our author’s contentions, but they 
are crudely formulated, and based on superficial antitheses. 
Antithesis is a dangerous form of argument unless qualified. 
The insistence on true doctrine and on righteousness is as much 
a part of the Christ-life as is love and sympathy with sinners. 


Modern Christianity errs in the lack of love and sympathy, in | 


the spirit of aloofness and unloving judgment. But love and 
sympathy do not require carelessness touching truth and sacred 
rites. We must fulfil the law, even while seeking out those who 
obey it not. Ecclesiastical discipline, too, is necessary, but must 
be loving. The opposite of Phariseeism is not Broad-Churchism, 
but a humility which clings none the less faithfully to the Faith 
and Order which Christ has given us. The protest against a 
reliance on superior position and mechanical obedience holds 
good, however, in spite of the latitudinarian crudeness of the 
protest as it appears in this book. 


The Integrity of Christian Science. By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. Boston 


and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1900. Price, $1.00. 

Mrs. Whitney does not write in defence of what is com- 
monly called Christian Science, but to exhibit the true Christ- 
ian Science in its integrity, as it has always been held and prac- 
tised by faithful Christians. Truth—. e., truth in its “integ- 
rity” and fulness—is always the true cure for error, which is 
ever the caricature of some partial phase of truth. 

The error of Mrs. Eddy’s system is the making mind to be 
the all. Mrs. Whitney shows that matter and its phenomena are 
real, and that spirit and matter are ever related to each other as 
parts of one totality. Peace and happiness depend for their 
reality upon the reality of struggle and pain through which they 
are attained. God does not deceive us with illusions, but draws 
us to the invisible through the visible. And the visible and 
tangible only become vanity when divorced from the invisible 
and eternal. 

Mrs. Whitney works out these thoughts in a charming way 
and with helpful use of Scripture. The book is one of the few 
criticisms of so-called Christian Science that seem likely to 
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appeal to those who have been deluded by Mrs. Eddy. There is 
a suspicion of pantheism on page 94, and evidence of failure to 
understand the meaning of creation out of nothing. © This 
phrase does not mean that nothing becomes the source of things, 
but that God made the beginnings of things by His will, and 
without the use of pre-existing materials. If created things 
were made from Divine substance, that substance would be 
capable of division and measure—. e., God would be finite.’ 


Carlyle, Ruskin, Tolstoi. 
1900. i 


Prophets of the Nineteenth Century. By Mary 


Alden Ward. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. P 

This is an attractive little book and well worth reading. 
The salient characteristics of the three great writers whose lit- 
erary work is 
here ‘ reviewed 
‘briefly are devel- 
oped in a master- 
ly and instruc- 
tive manner. 
Mrs. Ward writes 
with conviction. 
and thorough ap- 
preciation of the 
value not only of 
the work of these 
writers but also 
of their person- 
ality, which in- 
deed : was .mani- 
fested. in ‘their 
work to such a 
degree that: they 
seem: to ‘deserve 
the exalted title 
of VE roms nents 
These sketches 
are stimulating 
and helpful, af- 
fording high 
ideals of the 
true purpose of life and the infinite value of right living. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 
From ‘‘Prophets of the Nineteenth Century ”’ , 


The Healing of the Nations. A treatise on Medical Missions: Statement 
and Appeal. By Dr. J. Rutter Williamson, Traveling Secretary Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement, late Chairman British Student Volunteer 
Missionary Union, Member British Medical Association. New York: 
Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions, 3 West 29th 
Street. Price, 40 cts. 


This is a little volume overflowing with important truths. 
Its coming emphasizes the fact that the mission given to the 
Church of Christ is still obeyed with zeal and gladness. “Go 
ye into all the world and preach the Gospel and heal the sick.” 
This book is like a message from a far away land. It tells the 
busy, happy, careless people that in the remotest regions of the 
earth, among fanatics and savages, little partie§ of Christians, 
without reasonable protection of life, assume the gravest risks 
and toil to the end of their lives in many cases, making known 
the sweet message of Jesus, the Healing of the Nations. 

Medical missions are less heard about, less talked about, 
not because medical men are wanting for this service, but be- 
cause the purses of the rich will not open to afford the necessary 
transportation and sustenance for the most economical carry- 
ing on of the work. The laborers are ready, the harvest is also 
ready, but the stream is deep and wide, and the keepers of the 
money are unwilling to afford the needed means. ‘ 

Even in the short space allotted for this review, I must make 
this quotation from page 43: 

“The medical missionary has often been able to penetrate 
out-of-the-way places, places where religious opposition has been 
most severe and race barriers most formidable, districts where 
the severity of the climate has made it unsafe for any but the 
medical missionary to enter. With his healing mission as his 
defence and the word of God as his weapon, the medical mission- 
ary has been able to safely traverse tracts of country never be- 
fore trod by Christian feet. In districts once visited, his re- 
turn is eagerly looked for, and in the train of his pioneering 
labors, other forms of mission work beside his own haye been 
duly inaugurated. For his sake other missionaries are not only 
tolerated, but frequently welcomed. The physicians’ presence 
has not only saved the precious lives of other missionaries, but 
has often made the continuance of a station possible.” 


Jury 14, 1900 


Happenings at St. Jude’s. 
By Ernen M. Corson. 


CuaprTer VI. 


HE young clergyman who presently appeared to take up the 
work laid down by Father Stratton was a man who, at first 
sight, seemed to be very much the same kind of a man and of a 
clergyman as the recent incumbent. A very brief acquaintance 
with him, however, proved to the eagerly interested St. Jude’s 
congregation that if Father Lemaire at all resembled the priest 
whom they loved so dearly, the resemblance consisted far more 
of manner and of outward seeming than they had at first 
thought, and also that, while the new minister’s ideas and ideals 
in regard to the Church and its manner of worship were very 
much like those of Father Stratton, they were so with a differ- 
ence. The Church services, under his ministrations, were every 
whit as impressive as under’ the ministrations of Pathés Strat- 
ton, but they lacked warmth and sympathy—or so the parishion- 
ers believed. ‘As earnest, unselfish and self-sacrificing, and as 
devoted as Father Stratton, Father Lemaire had not yet acquired 
the gentleness which tempers decision of character and makes 
devotion doubly ‘effective! Where Father Stratton had ruled by 
gentleness and that force'of character which makes itself felt 
and obeyed in a manner as decided as impalpable, Father Le- 
maire found it necessary to issue stern commands, and to reprove 
with great sternness upon occasion. He was very young, also, 
and without the benefit of the mission work experience which 
Father Stratton had found of so much and so invaluable assist- 
ance to him. And he labored under a passion of shyness which 
he found it very difficult to control at ‘all, and which crippled 
his efforts sadly, making him seem harsh when he was only 
endeavoring to be decided, and indifferent when he would have 
done much to pour forth and express feelingly the affection and 
the keen sympathy which welled up within him. 

The “poor people” among whom Father Stratton had labored 
so long and so lovingly, being themselves bound and enchained, 
in many instances, by the same bondage of shyness and inability 
to express that which they really felt as troubled Father Lemaire, 
understood him, generally, and allowed him to become one of 
them almost as much as his predecessor had been. But with the 
St. Jude’s people proper—perhaps because they regretted Father 
Stratton so keenly, at least in part—it was different. They felt 
chilled and repulsed by the cold and repelling manner which the 
unfortunate young priest tried so hard to mitigate and soften, 
and they took no pains to conceal the fact. All conversation 
ceased, or died down to dreary and ineffective driblets of un- 
meaning talk whenever he appeared at any meeting of the vari- 
ous clubs and societies, although he endeavored, conscientiously, 
and far harder than Father Stratton had ever done, to appear 
cheery and “sociable” at such times. He joked and tried to 
sympathize with the choir-boys continually, and he bravely and 
persistently endeavored to render the training which he himself 
was compelled to give them, failing a choirmaster, such as was 
best suited to their needs and to save them all unnecessary work 
or trouble, as well as to render it interesting to them; but he 
understood the boy-nature but imperfectly, in spite of all his 
endeavors to do so, and the boys, stern and pitiless judges and 
critics always, would have none of his comradeship or of his 
jokes. At his approach they became glum, silent and forbid- 
ding, no matter how gaily and noisily they might have been dis- 
porting themselves but a moment before. The Sunday School 
children lost interest in their lessons and the classes just as soon 
as he appeared to catechize or talk with them. And with the 
men of the church, young and old, he found himself totally 
unable to break down the wall of coldness and reserve which 
seemed erected between himself and them, try as he would. 

The St. Jude’s people, devoted as they now were to the Church 
and its service, and anxious to have it succeed as they believed 
themselves to be, were still not a little affected by these some- 
what depressing conditions, and they certainly failed to hold up 
the hands of their minister as they might have done, at least 
during the first part of his labors among them. But the minis- 
ter himself, long accustomed to struggling with the cross of an 
unfortunate and bashful manner, which he found at once so 
difficult to bear, and so impossible to transmute into a crown, 
at least for the present, went his way quietly, and did his duty, 
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as he understood it, as steadily and earnestly without their ap- 
proval as he would have worked on joyously with it. If he felt 
tired or discouraged now and then, if his heart ached and his 
feelings suffered in the chilling atmosphere which surrounded 
him, he made no sign. 

And so, in course of time, he gradually worked and won 
his way into their hearts, and brought about, for St. Jude’s 
parish, a renewed period of success and prosperity which, if not 
quite the equal of the time which had been characterized by 
Father Stratton’s administration, was at least far better than 
any other period which the parish had ever known. And he 
might even have succeeded in placing his name alongside that 
of his immediate predecessor had not the unfortunate destiny 
which seemed fated to follow St. Jude’s once more asserted it- 
self. Once more it asserted itself in the shape of the new and 
antagonistic element which had gradually crept into the one- 
time peaceful fold. 


Father Lemaire was an eloquent speaker—fervid eloquence, 
in fact, having constituted one of the main objections raised 
against him. in the beginning of his term of office, by those who 
admired the quiet manner and subdued delivery of Father Strat- 
ton to the exclusion of any possible recognition of good points 
in regard to a different pulpit manner—and his reputation as a 
brilliant speaker attracted to the St. Jude’s place of worship 
many persons who cared more for oratory and brilliance than 
for any other ministerial characteristic or endowment. Many of 
these individuals were not Church people, and, while a few of 
them embraced the “High Church” practices and mode, of wor- 
ship believed in by Father Lemaire with energy and enthusiasm, 
a large majority only tolerated the ritualistic services on ac- 
count of the impassioned and moving sermons which they so 
greatly admired and enjoyed, and the inevitable leader of the 
fighting contingent very soon appeared. 

This leader, a man who, without holding any office, or tak- 
ing any very prominent part in the Church work, still managed 
to take a considerable share in all parish meetings or discus; 
sions, had but lately decided to desert the ranks of Presbyterian- 
ism for the Church, and he would fain have insisted that the 
Church services should be conducted along Presbyterian lines, 
had this been possible. Failing any such possibility, he consoled 
himself by declaiming, loudly and with vehemence, against 
“Popery” and “Jesuitism,” whenever possible. He first took ex- 
ception to the incumbent at St. Jude’s, personally, because of 
the young man’s quiet but decided request that he refrain from 
adversely discussing questions of liturgy and Church manage- 
ment in the aisles, after morning service. Prior to this time 
Mr. Snowdon had merely objected to Father Lemaire on general 
grounds, and because the young priest-in-charge differed from 
him in regard to the respective desirabilities of High and Low 
Church; but from this juncture his opposition assumed an aspect 
as personal as it was small, and mistaken. One of his most 
trying efforts consisted of inviting a newspaper reporter with 
whom he was personally acquainted, and who was continually. 


‘on the look-out for sensational matter for the paper which em- 


ployed him, to visit the church as his guest. The newspaper 
man thought that the impressive and elaborate Communion Ser- 
vice—High Mass, as Father Lemaire preferred to call it,—would 
furnish both material and basis for a spirited “Sunday story,” 
so he wrote the story, duly, and it was afterward printed—with 
Mr. Snowdon’s explanations and comments about and concern- 
ing the various ceremonies performed. As the good man was 
himself densely ignorant regarding the meaning of several of 
these ceremonies, the explanations were rather unintelligible to 
Church readers. But they served admirably to draw public 
attention to St. Jude’s once more, and the whole affair furnished 
excuse and pretext for the raking up of all the old gossip, stories 
of disagreements, and scandals connected with the entire history 
of the parish. It was a dull season, both in the social and polit- 
ical world, and the amount of space and attention devoted to St. 
Jude’s and its incumbent was much greater, therefore, than it 
would have been under other circumstances. 

“Bleven Ministers in Half as Many Years! 
Quarrel’ Regularly Every Six Months!” 

So ran one of the newspaper head-lines which made the 
friends and adherents of St. Jude’s parish sick at heart, and 
caused the careless or unthinking reader to smile or jeer, accord- 
ing to his trend of mind or character. 

“From Barn-Loft to Confessional!” ran the heading of still 
another sensational story, so curiously composed of truth and 
falsehood, correct statement and palpable fiction, as to be very 
hard to combat or controvert. 

For Mr. Snowdon, haying but recently learned the meaning 
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and intended use of the kneeling-stool and plain chair in the 
room used by Father Lemaire as a study—the stool and chair 
which had been placed there by Father Stratton and merely re- 
tained, quietly, by his successor—lost no time in making his 
knowledge public. As a matter of fact, very few people indeed 
availed themselves of the confessional opportunity, nor had 
Father Lemaire exerted himself, in the very least, to induce his 
parishioners to do so; but this fact made no difference at all to 
Mr. Snowdon. The kneeling-stool and the plain chair stood in 
the minister’s room, and that was enough for him; it was also 
enough, as was presently proved, to serve as the basis of a very 
sensational and misleading newspaper story—a story which 
worked for St. Jude’s and its people an incalculable amount of 
harm. 

A child, one of the smaller choir-boys, had the misfortune, 
not long after the beginning of the fresh newspaper notoriety 
of the unfortunate parish, to break a window in the choir-room; 
his parents, learning of this, and learning, also, that Father 
Lemaire, not knowing who had been responsible for the mis- 
chief, had himself paid for the replacing of the window, con- 
strained the child to confess his fault and to make restitution. 
This was done quite openly, the child stopping the priest-in- 
charge as he was.preparing. to.leave the church by means of the 
general door, telling him, in-thepresence of half a dozen people, 
that it was he who had broken the window, and handing him the 
money which the new glass had cost. The boy’s “confession” 
was not such at all, using the word in the technical sense; it 
was merely a plain and unwillingly-uttered statement of facts. 
But to Mr. Snowdon, who happened. to overhear it, the entire 
affair possessed a meaning of very different and almost sinister 
character. He lost no time in communicating with the repor- 
torial friend who had obeyed both the instincts of friendship and 
also his own natural desire for a startling and sensational story, 
in writing the article which had served as the first gun of the 
newspaper campaign. 

And: “Forced into Confessional Practices Against His 
Will! Good but Jesuitical Episcopal Priest Forces Young 
Church Member into Making Public Confession!” was the head- 
ing of the astounding article which appeared in one of the most 
prominent newspapers—and most prominently placed—the fol- 
lowing day. The effect which it produced was stupendous and 
annoying enough to have satisfied even the mistaken zeal of Mr. 
Snowdon. 

Father Lemaire, as was natural, felt deeply incensed, both 
toward the newspaper and toward the man whom he knew to 
have instigated the garbled and falsified account of an ordinary 
and unmeaning circumstance, but he took refuge in a stern 
silence, and returned to all the reporters and newspaper cor- 
respondents who presently wished to interview him upon the sub- 
ject the unvarying answer that the account, as published by the 
Morning Clarion, was skillfully untruthful, and that he did not 
care to discuss Church matters in public. The parents of the 
child who had broken the window, and incidentally and unknow- 
ingly caused all the trouble, were angry too, but their anger 
was less reasonable. They were angry with the publishers of 
the Clarion, for publishing the story, they were angry with Mr. 
Snowdon for having, as they correctly surmised, been directly 
responsible for its publication, they were angry with Father 
Lemaire for having failed to accomplish, by some unknown and 
mysterious means, the suppression of the article concerning 
which he knew nothing, and they knew that he knew nothing, 
until it was sent to him—by seventeen different people—upon 
the day of its publication. 

They withdrew their boy from the choir that very evening, 
and half a dozen other boys, including some of the best and most 
weliable singers among their number, of course, resigned with 
him. Two other boys got into a quarrel—which terminated in 
an actual fight—concerning the respective virtues and merits of 
Father Lemaire and Mr. Snowdon, and were promptly suspended 
by the priest-in-charge; they combined forces, at the close of the 
choir rehearsal with the boys who had resigned, in order to per- 
suade still other boys to join them in their unthinking and 
unmeaning mutiny. Next Sunday the choir seats were prac- 
tically deserted, and Father Lemaire felt his heart growing sick 
within him. Mr. Snowdon smiled at him, complacently, and 
from the very front pew, all through both the morning and even- 
ing services. _ A triumphant and exultant remark which he had 
made, concerning the—as he supposed—inevitable “downing” of 
the priest-in-charge by the Bishop, on account of the “Popish” 
practices obtaining at St. Jude’s, which he confidently expected 
and predicted broadcast, repeated by his wife, caused a rupture 
in the ranks of the Ladies’ Aid Society, upon the following 
Tuesday. By Friday night the entire church had been dis- 
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rupted, “sides” had been taken in quite the old and vigorous. 
manner of days which those who wished well to St. Jude’s had 
hoped vanished forever, and trouble of various kinds was well 
under way. 

The real Churchmen and women among the St. Jude’s wor- 
shippers, the very individuals, in many instances, who had felt 
so little drawn toward Father Lemaire in the first place, stood by 
him nobly, battling for him bravely and with a valor which he 
would fain have moderated greatly, had this been possible; but 
the newcomers, comparatively speaking, the people who had not 
yet learned to love the young man for his goodness and sim- 
plicity of nature, and who were almost uniformly in favor of a 
“Low Church” service, were, as some of them openly boasted, 
“too many for” the other contingent. Dissatisfaction grew and 
strengthened; quarrels were of almost daily occurrence. Old- 
time parishioners of St. Jude’s smiled or jeered openly, in pro- 
voking “I-told-you-so” fashion, whenever they passed or came 
in contact with one of those present members as “took sides 
with” Father Lemaire. One of them rushed into print with a 
letter to the Morning Clarion, detailing how he and his fellows 
of the old regime “had been fairly turned out of the Church be- 
cause they could not conscientiously subscribe to such Popish 
practices as Father (?) Lemaire upheld.” Then the editor of 
the Morning Clarion, seeing a chance for another sensational 
story, sent out a reporter to interview such old parishioners of 
St. Jude’s as felt that they had also been “turned out” of the 
Church fold. _ 

The following Sunday an entire page of the Clarion was 
devoted to the St. Jude’s affair—the article having been widely 
and sensationally advertised for several days previous—and the 
whole town was set to talking anew. There was a portrait of the 
choir-boy who had been “forced” into making a “public con- 
fession” of the “heinous sin of breaking a window in the choir- 
room.” There was a supposed portrait of Father Lemaire. 
There were portraits of Mr. Snowdon, Mr. and Mrs. Drewly, Mr. 
Alfred Gorton, and a number of other people who had been 
prominently connected with St. Jude’s, at various times, and 
who had left it for various reasons. There was column after 
column of half-fact, half-fiction, wholly sensational and mis- 
leading reading matter. There was a caustic editorial, with 
“Behold how these Christians love one another” for a text, upon 
another page. There was a humorous cartoon dealing with the 
St. Jude’s troubles upon one front page, and the “opinions of 
various ministers and preachers of other denominations” con- 
cerning them upon another. 

The non-personally-interested readers of the paper laughed 
and wondered, and so, in fact, did everybody but those people 
who were really devoted to the parish and its work. These saw 
nothing laughable or amusing in connection with the entire 
miserable affair, but they also wondered. They wondered, and 
they wondered greatly, just what the patient and long-suffering 
‘Bishop of the Diocese was going to say to this fresh manifesta- 
tion of St. Jude’s perverseness and misfortune, and there was 
immediate talk of sending a delegation to acquaint him with the 
real facts of the case, and to beg him to remember that the 
trouble had really been forced to an issue, this time, and that by 
the very people who had least right to take such a course. 

But the Bishop did not wait for the people of St. Jude’s 
parish to communicate with him, upon this occasion. He lost 
no time in sending for Father Lemaire to visit him, he happen- 
ing to be in the city for a few days at that particular time, and 
he not only offered to the persistent but disheartened young 
priest the immediate charge of another parish in the same city, 
but strongly urged him to take it. Whether or no he removed 
the sting of any possible self-suspicion of having deserted in the 
face of the enemy from the young clergyman’s mind by giving 
him a hint of his own intentions in regard to St. Jude’s and its 
future, the St. Jude’s people were fated never to know, for the 
Bishop refused to hold any communication whatever with them. 

But, certain it is, that the recent incumbent was missing 
from the chancel upon the following Sunday, and that the 
Bishop’s Secretary, appearing in his place, announced in due 
time and order that Father Lemaire had been assigned, by the 
Bishop, to duty in another parish, and that St. Jude’s Church 
was to be immediately closed—for an indefinite time, as he after- 
ward explained. 

And, it was strongly rumored, among the people thus left 
without a Church home, and about the city generally, that the 
doors of St. Jude’s Church were never to be opened again. 

[To be Continued. } 


WE NEED to pray for the incoming, rather than for the outpour- 
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THE TEMPLE OF MUSIC. 


A Spienpip Burwpine ror THE Pan-AmeErRICAN Exposition. 


HE Temple of Music designed by Esenwein & Johnson of 
Buffalo for the Pan-American Exposition will cover a plot 

of ground 150 feet square and will be located on the north-west 
corner of the Esplanade and the Court of Fountains. The ex- 
terior of this handsome building will be treated architecturally 
after the style of the Spanish Renaissance. It will be octagonal 
in shape, with octangle pavilions at each corner. The main 
entrance will be through the pavilion on the corner of the 
Esplanade and the Court of Fountains. Each of the facades of 
the main building will have a richly ornamented colonnade. Be- 
tween the columns will be large window openings and orna- 
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seated at the tables can overlook the audience and enjoy the 
concert or entertainment at the same time. The flat domed roof 
of the auditorium will be supported by eight massive piers, 
Between the piers will be large arches opening into galleries, to 
the main entrance and leading to the stage. Over each of the 
eight large arches will be a cartouch bearing an inscription indi- 
cating one of the grand divisions of music—Oratorio, Grand 
Opera, Symphonic Music, Lyric Music, ete. The lighting will 
be through the star-shaped windows previously mentioned, pass- 
ing through eight ceiling lights each having 320 square feet of 
glass. The front of the galleries will be decorated with a frieze 
of singing cherubs. An elaborate and complete system of heat- 
ing and ventilating will be adopted for this building. Numerous 
and commodious entrances and exits will be provided, so that 
absolute safety to visitors will be assured. The interior, as well 
as the exterior of the Temple of Music, will be treated with a 
view to securing the best architectural effects. 

In the Temple of Music will be erected one of the largest 
and finest organs in the United States. It will be an exceedingly 
beautiful and complete instrument, with all the latest improve- 
ments in organ building. It will have four manuals and about 
fifty speaking stops and will be voiced on three different wind 
pressures. The action will be the most complete style of tubular 
pneumatic. The mechanical contrivances and combinations will 


mental panels, each bearing a portrait bust of some musical com- 
poser. The cornice, frieze and balustrade of the main building 
will be designed in a florid adaption of the Spanish Renaissance 
and the balustrade will carry tablets bearing the names of noted 
musicians and composers. On the corners above the pavilions 
will be groups of statuary representing music, dancing, ete. 

The chief features of the drum of the dome will be star- 
shaped windows resembling those seen in the ancient Spanish 
mission buildings. These windows will light the interior of the 
auditorium. The dome and the roofs of the pavilions will be 
richly gilded. Gold and brilliant coloring will be freely used in 
all the exterior decoration. The crown of the dome will be 136 
feet above the grade of the Court of Fountains, and the Temple 
and its pavilions will form a very attractive part of the lands- 
cape scheme of the entire growp of Exposition buildings. 

The auditorium, which will seat 1200 persons, will be a few 
steps up from the grade of the building, and in addition the 
restaurants and balconies will give a further seating accommoda- 
tion for 1600 people. The other pavilions in addition to the one 
used for the main entrance, will be occupied by the stage and for 
a fully equipped restaurant with the necessary kitchen adjuncts, 
serving rooms, etc. The auditorium is only a few steps below 
the floor grade of the restaurant, and the partition between the 
restaurant and the auditorium will be glazed so that people 


be most complete and include many varieties not hitherto used. 
Of the four manuals the great organ will have 14 stops, two 16- 
foot stops, six 8-foot stops, three 4-foot stops, one 2-foot stop, a 
twelfth and a four rank mixture. 

The swell organ will have fourteen stops, one 16-foot. stop, 
nine 8-foot stops, three 4-foot stops, and a three rank mixture. 

The choir organ will have eleven stops, one 16-foot stop, 
seven 8-foot stops, two 4-foot stops, and one 2-foot stop. 

The sole organ will have three 8-foot stops and one 4-foot 
stop. 

The pedal organ will have ten stops, one 32-foot stop, five 16- 
foot stops, one 10-foot stop, and three 8-foot stops. 

There will be a number of couplers, pedal movements and 
adjustable combinations of the most modern type. The case will 
be of Gothic design, to harmonize with the architecture and 
decorations of St. Louis’ Church, Buffalo, for which the organ 
is intended after it has served its purpose at the Exposition. 
An interesting fact in connection with this instrument is that it 
will be built in the city of Buffalo. The contract has been 
awarded to Emmons Howard & Son, the well known organ-build- 
ing firm now of Westfield, Mass., but who have arranged to begin 
work in their new factory at Buffalo, and hence the organ which 
will be seen at the exposition will be the first large organ manu- 
factured in the city of Buffalo. 
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OUR FATHER. 
By true Rey. A. A. Benren, D.D. ar 


A TRUISM is the best preface to the thoughts I wish to sug- 
gest. : ; 

; The home is the cradle and the kindergarten of all succeed- 
ing society, and its sacredness is the defence, not of the State 
but of mankind. 

Its rights, from those who are not of each separate home 
and duly given to them in turn, are the safeguards of the lib- 
erties of those within its holy precincts. And the rights which 
arise within in the relations of the member of that home are the 
subtle shapers of the growing and developing characters. The 
rights of the father and the mother from the child, are. out- 
wardly expressed in acts of filial duty. Where they are not 
equitably claimed, there is no education. Where they are not 
lovingly enforced, there is license instead of liberty, wilfulness 
for a delight to obey. 

These are truisms, but they serve to bring forward the 
counter fact, not’so definitely urged, that the child has rights 
from the parent. The law recognizes three—protection, sup- 
port, and education. It is better to call them five: Home, 
Clothing, Food, Education, Companionship. Olothing is not 
food, nor food education, nor education companionship ; but they 
are mysteriously interwoven and together make up that wonder- 
ful and sacred place, Home. And the State knows these to be 
so essential to.the well-being. of-its future-citizens, that it-sees— 
to it that they are enforced, and it undertakes # part of them— 
education—which ‘indirectly raises the tone of the home, im- 
proves the clothing and food of the child, and helps it to seek 
better companions. 

Now this applies to the opening words of the most gracious 
prayer ever taught to men:— 

OUR FATHER. 
The fact that the Son of God taught us those words gives 


us the right to claim all that they carry with them that a child 
can claim. xis 


He gives u8’ahome. “In My Father’s house ‘are many 

mansions.” ‘Igo to prepare a place for you.” The Holy Cath- 
olic Church is the home Our: Father has provided for every soul 
which comes into. the world. *:.We are of the household of God. 
Sons; if sons, then heirs; and in the house of Him of whom the 
whole family in heaven and earthis named. 
Clothing? - The wedding garment of our’ baptismal grace. 
‘For as many of ygu as have been baptized into Christ have put 
on Christ.” : 
Food? The Sacrament of the Altar is the medicine for 
sin wounds, the strengthener for true work, the holy, happy, 
delightful Feast for the longing soul. 

Education? The Church is‘the school in which is the out- 
ward and formal instruction, where also thes Holy Ghost is the 
Teacher, who touches the disciple with His fire, bestows His 
sevenfold gifts, is the revealer of the wondrous things in His 
Law, and imparts to the devout mind the hidden wisdom it de- 
sires. The Holy Scriptures, the glorious worship, the messages 
of absolution and of benediction-—these are the education our 
Father has provided. 

Companionship? The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
the love of God, and the fellowship of the Holy Ghost, and the 
right to enter at will into their Presence; the attendant min- 
istries of the angels; the Communion of Saints; the brotherhood 
of our living Christian fellows; the converse of the heart with its 
Lord and His secret replies—these are companionship indeed. 

Our Fatuer has provided a home, with clothing, food, edu- 
cation, companionship, richly, nobly, stored and equipped; and 
we do not claim our rights. St. Paul’s passionate exclamation 
to the Corinthians, “We pray you in Christ’s stead be ye recon- 
ciled to God” is difficult to explain; as though God had offended 
us—Absit/ May it not be his meaning that we feel aggrieved, 
not knowing, and so not claiming, all the rights and privileges 
that are conveyed to us in the right to say— 

“OUR FATHER!” 


A CHILD’S FAITH. = 
By Epna A. St. Joun. 


| Deemer mamma, don’t go! It is blowing hard and we are 
afraid.” The poor mother looked at the three frightened 
little ones who had lost courage at the last moment and did not 
want to be left alone. Then she looked down at the little 
swollen-faced boy that she was leading by the hand, who must go 
to the dentist; and she was perplexed. At last another appeal 
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to the bravery of the other children recalled their brother’s suf- 
fering if the tooth did not come out, and she started away again. 

It is strange how children fear the wind, even when they 
have been taught that it can do them no harm. Their dread is 
like that of the dumb animal for something it cannot understand 
—the fear of a force that is mightier than its own intelligence, 
whose origin it cannot see. And also like the unspeaking animal 
is the child in his faith in the presence of an older person. He 
believes that when his father or his mother is by there is nothing 
that can harm him. The wind, a loud, fearful noise, everything 
that has terror when he is alone, loses that terror and is set down 
as an everyday occurrence when he has an older hand to hold, 


the confidence of an older face. to see. 
| COMMENCED by saying “the house’ was a branch of “the 
office,” and that a wife should be a partner in the concern, A 
business can not be carried on unless accounts are kept. There is no 
good in denying this. It has been proved over and over again. It 
is easy to say, “What’s the good of keeping accounts of money that 
is spent? Keeping accounts won’t put the money back in the bank.” 
That’s right in theory, but it does not work out in practice. Keeping 
accounts will put money back in the bank. Dear ladies, this is busi- 
ness, and you don’t understand business; but try it for a few years, 
and, as a reward, leave me half the balance in your wills. My chil- 
dren will die rich if you do this. 


x 
Hi 


THE FIRM OF HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


_____Household_expenditure should_be thus..regulated on business 


lines. . The husband ‘should enter into ‘a working arrangement with 
his partner. A list of all expenses should be drawn™up, and every 
week should produce her book and ask for a check, not only to meet 
the average weekly expenses, but to include the rent, rates, taxes, 
wages, clothes, and school bills as they fall due.—From Domestic 
Blunders of Women, by a Mere Man.. 


CROCHETED JERSEY MITTENS. ,; 

HREE threaded Saxony, rather large steel hook; niake a chain 

* of 53 stitches, join together. Work in single crochet st with the 
hook put under the side of the st nearest the worker, and up through 
the center of st. hi | 

First round—1 s ¢ in every st. er / 

2d round—1 s ¢ in every st; repeat the second round 40 times. 

43d round—Make 11 chain, miss 11, join in 12th st (to start the 
thumb), make 41 s e. | 

44th round—1l sc in every st; repeat this round to end of 49th 
round. ; 

50th round—Narrew (by skipping 1 st), make 52's ec. 

51st and 52d rounds—1 s ¢ in every stitch. | 

53d round—Narrow, 51 s ¢. ah ; ; 

54th and 55th rounds—1 s ¢ in every’ st. S54 

56th round—Narrow, 50 8 ¢. | ( 

57th round—l s ¢ in every st; repeat this round to) end of 70th 
round. 

71st round—Narrow, make 10 sc, narrow, 13 s ¢, narrow, 10 sc, 
narrow, 13s ¢. : 

72d round—Narrow, 10s ¢, narrow, 11 s ¢, narrow, 10s ¢, nar- - 
row, ll se. 

73d round—Narrow, 9 s ¢, narrow, 10's ¢, narrow, 9's ¢, narrow, 
10 se, 5 

74th round—Narrow, 8 s ¢, narrow, 9 s ¢, narrow, § s ¢, narrow, 
9sc. 

75th round—Narrow every other st all round. 

Repeat the last round until narrowed off. Finish the wrist 
with shells as deep as one likes, or take up the stitches on three 
needles and knit a ribbed wrist of 2 plain and 2 ’seam. 

For the thumb: First round—Make 22 s ¢; repeat 17 rows; 
then narrow every other st in three successive rounds; fasten off. 


Many readers of The Century will regard the article by Nikola 
Tesla in the June number as one of the most notable contributions 
ever made to that magazine. The title, “The Problem of Increasing 
Human Energy,” and the sub-title, “With Special Reference to Har- 
nessing the Sun’s Energy,” hardly indicate the range of its practical 
relations. Mr. Tesla, who has for years been working at the larger 
bearings of the electrical problem, will announce half a dozen dis- 
coveries which he has recently made and present, in photographic 
illustrations for the first time, his telautomaton and striking views 
of experiments with electrical forces of the greatest voltage and 
frequency ever produced. One of these shows the production of 
nitrogen from the air on a large scale, another the lighting of elec- 
tric lamps at a distance without wires, another the disturbance of 
the Earth’s charge of electricity (by which great problems are to 
be worked out), and there are other far-reaching statements of 
results accomplished. Incidentally to the discussion of the principles 
involved, Mr. Tesla touched upon related, questions: the copper, 
aluminum, and iron industries, liquid air, power from tides, atmos- 
pherie nitrogen as a fertilizer, naval armament, wireless telegraphy, 
and the transmission of power without wires, which he now regards 
as assured by his recent experiments. 
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July 1—Third Sunday after Trinity. (Green.) 
“  6—KFriday. Fast. 
“ 8—Fourth Sunday after Trinity. (Green.) 
“ 13—Friday. Fast. 
'“ 15—Fifth Sunday after Trinity. (Green.) 
« 20—Friday. Fast. 
“« 92-—-Sixth Sunday after Trinity. (Green.) 
“ 24—Tuesday. (Red at Evensong.) 
“ 25—Wednesday. St. James, Apostle. 
“ 26—Thursday. (Green.) 
“ 27—Friday. Fast. 
“ 29—Seventh Sunday after Trinity. (Green.) 


Personal Mention. 


Tap Ven. T. H. M. Viuuimrs APPLEBy has 
had the degree of D.D. conferred upon him by 
Seabury Divinity School, Minnesota. The letter 
of the Secretary says: ‘In recognition of your 
services to the Church.” 


THp address of the Rey. Dr. J. N. BLANCH- 
Arp for the summer is Tyn T. Coed, Campbell’s 
Island, Hastport, Maine. 


_ Tur Rey. Cuartes J. Dn Coux assumed his 
duties as rector of Trinity Church, Niles, Mich., 


on the Fourth Sunday after Trinity. 


Tun Rey. C. W. Du Bors has assumed charge 
of Grace Church, Cleveland, O., and should be 
addressed accordingly. 


COMMUNICATIONS for the Standing Committee 
of the Diocese of Texas should for the next two 
months be sent to Mr. R. M. Euacin, Secretary, 
Houston ; as the President, the Rey. T. B. Lee, 
rector of St. David’s, Austin, will be in Colorado. 


Tun Rey. PAuL Rocurs Fisu has changed his 
address from 84 to 78 Foxhall Ave., Kingston, 
Ye Ys 


Tam Rey. A. D. Herrrnern, rector of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Hazelwood, Pa., 
has resigned to take a course of study in the 
Divinity School, Philadelphia. 


Tup address of the Rey. D. D. Herter, rector 
of Christ Church, Cleveland, O., is Christ Church 
Rectory, 357 Orange St., Cleveland, O. 

Tup address of the Rey. Dr. F. 8S. Jnwriu is 
changed to Fond du Lac, Wis. Correspondents 


“please address accordingly. 


~~ 
Se 
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Tam Rey. M. S. JoHnston of St. Alban’s 
Church, Silver Creek, N. Y., has been called, as 
assistant, to Trinity Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Tun yestry of St. John’s Church, Kewanee, 
Til., has extended a call to the Rev. W. DoNALpD 
McLmwan, of Petersburg, II. 


Tur address of BrisHop MCVickaAr of Rhode 
Island will be North Wast Harbor, Maine, until 
September. 


Tun Rev. G. R. Messras has taken charge of 
St. Mary’s Church, Charleroi, Pa., for part of the 
summer. 


Tun Rey. FRANKLIN S. Moorn, rector of the 
Church of the Holy Spirit, Gambier, O., has been 
called to the rectorship of St. Clement’s Church, 
Brooklyn, to fill the vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of the Rev. C. A. Hamilton, who goes to 
St. Margaret’s, Manhattan. 


Tun Rey. C. H./Powrwt, assistant minister 
of Grace Cathedral, Topeka, Kansas, has ac- 
cepted a call to All Saints’ Church, Nevada, Mo. 


_ Tsp Rey. B. S. Sanperson of St. Thomas’ 
Church, Bath, N. Y., has accepted the call ten- 
dered him by Trinity Church, Bethlehem, Pa., 


and will enter upon his work there the second 


Sunday in September. 
Tan Rey. P. B. Sraurrpr has resigned his 


work in Central Pennsylvania to take charge of 


Laurel and Hattisburg, Miss. 


} Tun address of the Rey. B. R. Sweprnanp, 
for the months of July and August, will ve Rar 


vington Center, Rhode Island. 
_ Taw Rey. W. P. N. J. Warton, D.D., is in 
charge of St. James’ Church, Marshall, Minn. 


ARCHDEACON Wir1iAMs, of Little Rock, Ar- 
sas, now in New York City, will return to 
ansas in the early autumn. 
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Tue Rey. Dr. WILLIAM COPLEY WINSLOW is 
passing six weeks at Lake Dunmoic, Vermont, 
and should be addressed at Salisbury, Vt. 


ORDINATIONS. 


DwACONS. 


Marqurtrrn.—tThe Bishop held an ordination 
at Grace Church, Menominee, on St. Peter's Day, 
June 29th, and admitted to the Diaconate Mr. 
Gnorcn JAY CHILDS, a graduate of the Seabury 
Divinity School of the Class of 1900. The can- 
didate was born and reared in the parish where 
he was ordained, and his father was for many 
years the Senior Warden of the church. The 
Rev. Henry J. Purdue presented the candidate, 
and the Bishop preached the sermon from 
Col. i. 7. The. Rev. Mr. Childs will have charge 
of Christ Church, Calumet, for several months, 
and will also hold services at the Kearsarge 
mine. 


OutyMPiIA.—On Sunday, July ist, at Tuiinity 
Church, Seattle, RopNny Jmssm ArRNnyY and Don- 
ALD MAyo BROOKMAN, by the Bishop of Olympia. 
The candidates were presented and the sermon 
preached by the Rey. H. H: Gowen, rector of the 
parish. Mr. Arney is a graduate of the Seabury 
Divinity School and is now placed in charge of 
St. Peter’s and St. Andrew’s missions, Tacoma. 
Mr. Brookman was a student at the Union Theo- 
logical. Seminary, New York, and the Cambridge 
Theological School, graduating at the latter. He 
will have charge of the mission at Gray’s Harbor. 


VirGINIA.—At Alexandria, Va., June 22nd: 
By the Bishop of South Carolina, Hmrnry H. Covy- 
INGTON, JAMUS BENTHAM WALKER, GEORGE CROFT 
WILLIAMS, and BENJAMIN MAcKENZID ANDERSON. 
By the Bishop of West Virginia, EpmuND Jrn- 
NINGS Lup. By the Bishop of Virginia: Davip 
CAMPBELL MAyrrs, NATHAN MATTHEWS, CHARLES 
Noyrs TYNDELL, AUSTIN BROCKENBROUGH MIT- 
CHELL, and HpkBert HARRY PowrLu. For the 
Bishop of Southern Virginia( who had been 
called away by the illness of a daughter), Hpnry 
TpLLPR Cockn, and JAMES MARSHALL OWENS. 

Of the deacons thus ordained, Mr. Matthews 
will go in the autumn as a missionary to western 
Africa, Mr. Lee to China, Mr. Owens to Japan, 
and Mr. Mayers to Idaho. 


APPEALS, 

Tue “Twelfth Sunday after Trinity”; ‘“Eph- 
phatha Sunday,” and “Deaf-Mute Sunday,’ are 
the names appropriately associated with the 
Church’s “Silent Mission.” The day comes on 
September 2nd this year. Again the undersigned 
appeals for offerings from the Mid-Western par- 
ishes to meet the expenses of this wide-reaching 


work. Rev. AUSTIN W. MANN, 
General Missionary, 
21 Wilbur Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Tub Domestic AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
Socimry, the Church Missions House, 281 
Fourth Ave., New York. Officers: Ricgur Ray. 


THoMAas M. Cuark, D.D., president; Rr. Roy. 
WILLIAM CROSWHLL DOAND, D.D., vice-president ; 
Rev.. ArrHuR §. Luoyp, D.D., general secretary ; 
Ry. JoSHuA KimpBur, associate secretary; Mr. 
JoHn W. Woop, corresponding secretary; Rny. 
Rosert B. Kimpur, local secretary; Mr. Groran 
C. THOMAS, treasurer; Mr. E. Wauttnr Ropurts, 
assistant treasurer. 

This society comprehends all persons who are 
members of this Church. It is the Church’s 
established agency for the conduct of general 
missionary work. At home this work is in 
seventeen missionary districts, in Porto Rico, 
and in forty-three dioceses; and includes that 
among the negroes in the South, and the In- 
dians. Abroad, the work includes the missions 
in Africa, China, and Japan; the support of the 
Church in Haiti; and of the presbyter named by 
the Presiding Bishop to counsel and guide the 
workers in Mexico. The society also aids the 
work among the Dnglish-speaking people in Mex- 
ico, and transmits contributions designated for 
the other work in that country. 

The Society pays the salaries and traveling 
expenses of twenty-two missionary Bishops, and 
the Bishop of Haiti; 1,630 other missionaries 
depend in whole or in part for their support 
upon the offerings of Church people, made 
through this Society. There are many schools, 
orphanages, and hospitals at home and abroad 
which but for the support that comes through 
the Society, would of necessity be abandoned. 

The amount required to meet all appropria- 
tions for this work to the end of the fiscal year, 
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September 1, 1900, is $630,000. For this sum 
the Board of Managers must depend upon the 
voluntary offerings of the members of the 
Church. Additional workers, both men and 
women, are constantly needed to meet the in- 
creasing demands of the work (both at home 
and abroad). 

The Spirit of Missions is the official monthly 
magazine—$1 a year. All information possible 
concerning the Society’s work will be furnished 
on application. 

Remittances should be made to Mr. GuorGn 
Cc. THomas, treasurer. 

All other official communications should be 
addressed to the Board of Managers, Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Legal title (for use in making wills): THH 
DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
OF THN PROTESTANT EPIscopAL CHURCH IN THD 
Unirep Srarps or AMERICA. 


WANTED. 


CHorr Masrer.—For All Saints’ Cathedral, 
Milwaukee, a competent man to act as Ohoirmas- 
ter, including full direction of music, but not as 
organist. Address Rey. Canon Sv. Guoren, 222 


Juneau Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CHor Mastrpr.—At once, organist and choir- 
master; vested male choir; ability to train boys 
an essential. Fine pneumatic tubular organ. 
Address, stating terms, experience, and refer- 
ences, Rey. A. SipNpy Deauery, Rector St. Luke’s 
Church, Jamestown, N. Y. 


PRIDST’S SISTER desires post as governess to 
young children, companion, or as private secre- 
tary. University certificates in various branches. 
Experienced in parochial work. Bright and do- 
mesticated, aged 24. Address, Bnra, LIVING 
CuurcH Office, Milwaukee. 


A prins?, disengaged during the months of 
July and August, can furnish pulpit supply. Ad- 
dress, CLertcus, Morgan Park, Ill. 

PLEASANT Suburban Parish, Memphis, Tenn., 


desires correspondence with a. priest of the 


Church, looking to an engagement as_ rector. 
Unmarried man preferred. Salary, $900. per 
annum. Address, J. J. FremmMan, Secretary, 42 
Madison Street. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


COMMUNION WarrrRsS 20 cts. per hundred; 
Priests’ 1 ct. each; Marked Sheets, 2 ects. Miss 
A. G. BLoomer, 229 Railroad Ave., Mt. Vernon, 
iS Peay 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 


EDWIN S. GORHAM. 

Civil Church Law Cases. To Tllustrate the 
Civil Status of American Churches. By 
George James Bayles, Ph.D., Prize Lecturer 
on the Civil Aspects of Ecclesiastical Or- 
ganizations in Columbia University in the 
City of New York. Price, $2.00. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT. 

Nature’s Miracles. Familiar Talks on Science. 
By Elisha Gray, Ph.D., LL.D::, Vol. IT. 
Byolution and Vibration. Energy, Sound, 
Heat, Light, Explosives. Price, 60 cts. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY (Through Messrs, 
Des Forges & Co.). 

St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. A new 
Translation with a Brief Analysis. By W. 
G. Rutherford, Headmaster of Westminster, 
$1.25. 

The Crown of Christ. Spiritual Readings for 
the Liturgical Year. In Two Volumes. By 
R. E. Hutton, Chaplain of St. Margaret’s, 
East Grinstead. With a Preface by the Rev. 
A. G. Mortimer, D.D., Rector of St. Mark’s, 


Philadelphia. Vol. IJ. Easter to Advent. 
$2.00. 

The Soul of a Christian. A Study in the Re- 
ligious Existence. By Frank Granger, 


D.Lit., M.A. (Lond.) Professor in University 
College, Nottingham. $1.50. 


PAMPHLETS, 


The Living Universe. A Synthetic Generaliza- 
tion of Recent Scientific Discoveries regard- 
ing the Ether, Matter, Evolution, and the 
Oneness of Life. By Henry Wood, Author of 
Tdeal Suggestions, etc. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
herd. Price, 10 cts. 

Massachusetts Church Union. Substance of 
the President’s Address, May, 1900. 
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Che Church at Work. 


PRIZES AWARDED 


Tue Board of Directors of the Association 
for Promoting the Interests of Church 
Schools, Colleges and Seminaries, held a 
special meeting at New York City on July 
2nd, 1900, to consider the report of the exam- 
iners in the prizes made by this Association 
to the various Church colleges. The follow- 
ing prizes were awarded: 

Seniors—Ilst prize—English, J. Garth 
Coleman, Hobart, 90%, 

2nd prize—English, R. C. 

Hall, Univ. of South, 85%, $ 50. 

None of the Junior competitors reached 
the minimum required in English. 
Sophomore—English— ; 

Thos. McBlair Steele, Hobart, 
93%, first prize, $100, and $25 


$100. 


extra for exceeding 90%, $125. 
Oliver B. Capen, Hobart College, 
2nd prize, 90%, $ 50 


None of the Freshmen competitors achieved 
the minimum required, No prize in Sopho- 
more Mathematics and Physics was awarded. 
No prize was awarded in Junior Mathematics 
and Physics. 

Senior Mathematics and Physics, first prize 
won by Julius Christian Sosnowski, Hobart, 
Mathematics, 80%; Physics, 90%, average, 
85%, $100. 

Latin and Greek, no Freshman prize 
awarded. 

Sophomore Latin and Greek, R. B. Waugh, 
Hobart, Latin, 91%; Greek, 88%; average, 
92%; 1st prize, $100; for exceeding 90%, $25 
extra. 

Junior Latin and Greek, Guy Thayer 
Hilliard, 95.5% in Latin; 81% in Greek; 
average, 88.2%, $100. Jos. Paul Graham, St. 
Stephen’s College, second prize, $50. 

The examiner in Greek desires to especi- 
ally commend No. 421-B, a Junior who tried 
the Senior Greek prose composition as an 
extra—Mr. Guy Thayer Hilliard, Hobart 
College. 

The Board of Examiners on this occasion 
were: Prof. Thos. S. Fiske, chairman, Mathe- 
matics; Prof. Harry Thurston Peck, Latin; 
Prof. J. R. Wheeler, Greek; Prof. Geo. R. 
Carpenter, English; Prof. Wm. Halleck, 
Physics—all of Columbia University. 

Before the requirements for the examina- 
tions in 1901 are issued, the examiners are to 
confer with delegates from each one of the 
Church colleges, at Columbia College, on 
Thursday, July 12th, at 2:30. 

No prizes are to be offered to Freshmen. 
and only two prizes in English to the Seniots. 
These prizes will be $200 first prize, and $100 
second prize. To Sophomores and Juniors 
the following prizes are offered: Latin — 
First prize $100, second prize $50; Greek — 
First prize $100, second prize $50; Mathe- 
matics and Physics—First prize $100, second 
prize $50; English—First prize $100, second 
prize $50. 8S. De Lancry Townsenp, 

President. 


ALBANY, 
Won. CrosweLtu Doann, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Archdeaconry of Troy. 


Tue 72d regular meeting of the Arch- 
deaconry of Troy was held in St. Sacrament 
Church, Bolton, on Lake George (Rey. D. A. 
Parce, rector), June 25th and 26th. The Ven. 
Joseph Carey, D.D., LL.D., presided at all 
meetings. Monday, 5 P. M., evening prayer 
was said by the Rev. E. N. Currie. At 8 P. M. 
a very interesting and largely attended mis- 
sionary meeting was held. The Rey. George 
L. Richardson, of Glen Falls, was the first 
speaker, his subject, The Duty of the Parish 
to Missions, being ably presented. The Rev. 
H. R. Freeman, rector of St. John’s Church, 
Troy, spoke on Missions as a Factor in Civili- 
zation. Mr. Freeman spoke with enthusiasm 
of the great work accomplished and of the 


‘| subject, Ritual and Preaching. 


The Living Church. 


promise for. the future work of Missions. The 
Relation of the Church to Society was the 
subject of the last speaker, the Rev. Dr. Nick- 
erson, of Lansingburgh. Dr. Nickerson’s ad- 
dress brought out the unanimous request that 
it be published, On Tuesday morning Holy 
Communion was celebrated at 7:30. The 
annual business meeting was held at 9:30, 
after which matins was said, with a sermon 
delivered by the Rev. E. Melville of Fort Ed- 
ward. The essay at the closing session was 
read by the Rey. W. F. Bielby of Rensselaer, 
George Wm. 
Warren Mus. Doc. of St. Thomas’ Church, 
New York, presided at the organ. The clergy 
and lay delegates are under great obligation 
to Mr. John Boulton Simpson, of New York, 
who not only entertained them royally dur- 
ing their stay in Bolton, at the “Sagamore,” 
but put his yacht, Fanite, at their disposal. 


FOND DU LAC, 
CuHAS. C. GRAFTON, D.D., Bishop. 


Patronal Feast at Ripon. 


At St. Prrer’s, Ripon, the Feast of St. 
Peter, the patron saint, was kept with fitting 
observances on the Eve. Choral evensong and 
procession was followed by a sermon by the 
Rev. D. C. Hinton, rector of Plymouth. On 
the morrow the Holy Eucharist was cele- 
brated by the Bishop at 6:30. About 70 
persons received the Holy Communion. After 
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the service 35 of the men and boy communi- 
cants sat down to a breakfast prepared in the 
parish hall. At 9 the Rev. A. P. Chapman, 
vicar of Oakfield, celebrated the children’s 
Kucharist, at which the rector gave out the 
Sunday School prizes for the year. At 10:30 
Procession and choral Eucharist was cele- 
brated by the rector. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Harry S. Foster, rector 
of Green Bay. Evensong was sung at 7:30, 
followed by a large gathering of parishioners 
and friends of the parish. The church door 
was hung with red cloth, and the chancel and 
rood-screen were also festooned with red, and 
with oak boughs. The festival was very suc- 
cessful both from a spiritual and social point 
of view. 
KANSAS, 
F. R. Miuuspaueu, D.D., Bishop. 


New Mission at Syracuse. 


SYRACUSE is a city of the “short grass 
country” of Kansas numbering a little less 
than 1,000. The church under the Rey. Dr. 
Krum is making itself felt here. His first 
service was in January last. They have al- 
ready secured two pretty lots surrounded by 
trees, and $600 for a new church. The Bishop 
is making a visitation during July in north- 
ern Kansas, and made a first visit here, con- 
firmed 6 and administered the Holy Commun- 
ion to fourteen. He preached to a congrega- 
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tion of one hundred and fifty, and among the 
number the Governor of the State. This ser- 
vice was on a week day morning. The Bish- 
op seemed to enjoy it more than being on a 
summer vacation. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
Wm. Lawrence, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Church Lost at Methuen—Cuban Teachers— 
Diocesan Notes, 


THE Church people of Methuen have lost 
eontrol of their church edifice, St. Thomas’, 
The secular court has decided against them. 
The case is a complicated one, and there is a 
general misunderstanding with the heirs of 
the Huse estate. It seems that many years 
ago, Mrs. Caroline E. Huse, together with 
others, erected a church building just on the 
confines of Lawrence and Methuen. The first 
rector was the Rey. Belno A. Brown. Every- 
one then understood that the contributions 
towards the erection of the church building 
were free and unrestricted, although there 
was little or no written evidence to this effect. 
After the death of Mrs. Huse, her heirs have 
maintained that she never gave up her owner- 
ship of the church building. This was proven 
in the secular court. Although many others 
gave towards the object of building the 
ehurch, yet not to the same extent as this 
lady did. The decision of the court renders 
the congregation merely a tenant of the prop- 
erty, which they can either buy or let from 
the heirs. This they are unwilling to do, as 
they maintain they helped to make it, and it 
belongs to them. The case may go to the 
higher court. 

It is, however, a strange condition of af- 
fairs, and should make parishes cautious 
about accepting gifts which afterwards in the 
secular courts can be construed into mere 
loans. 

Tue Cuban teachers are being looked after 
at Harvard by the Rev. Messrs. Frederic Pal- 
mer, Edward Abbott, James H. Woods, and 
Messrs. W. B. DeLas Casas and William A, 
Rolfe, the committee appointed by the Dio- 
cesan Convention for this purpose. 

TuE Rey. Arthur Lawrence, D.D., has been 
made Archdeacon of Springfield. The Rev. 
Augustine H. Amory has been made Archdea- 
con of Lowell. 

Tue will of Mrs. Maria Malleville Curtis 
leaves $250, to the Church Home, South Bos- 
ton, and the same sum to the Episcopal City 
Mission for seamen. 

Tue Rey. J. P. Franks, has completed thir- 
ty years as rector of Grace Church, Salem. 
Bishop MecVickar preached the anniversary 
sermon. 

SERVICES are held every Sunday afternoon 
on Boston Common by, the Free Church Asso- 
ciation. 

THE preachers this year at the Nahant 
union services are Bishop Lawrence, the Rev. 
Drs. Donald, Nash, Battershall, Lindsay, and 
the Rey. Messrs. R. C. Smith and Addison. 

A NEW memorial window has been placed 
in the chapel of St. Mark’s School, South- 
borough. It commemorates the life and the 
services of the late head master, Mr. William 
E. Peck. The subject is King Alfred. 

Tue new St. Andrew’s Church, Washing- 
ton, was consecrated by the Bishop of the 
Diocese a few weeks ago. It is a memorial of 
the Rev. Dr. Andrew Oliver, formerly a pro- 
fessor in St. Stephen’s College and the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary, New York. It is 
the gift of his son-in-law, Mr. George Crane 
of New York. 


MINNESOTA. 
H. B. Wuiprin, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
St.Paul Notes—Bishop Gilbert’s Will—Memorials 
to Bishop Gilbert. 
Tue Rev. Dudley W. Rhodes, late rector of 
St. John’s Church, St. Paul, and Mrs. Rhodes, 
hhave gone abroad for a year. 


The Diving Church. 


Worp has been received from Dr. Wright, 
dated at Rome, that he will not return to St. 
Paul until the latter end of October, as he 


| desires to explore the library at the Vatican, 


as also those at Cambridge and Oxford, Eng- 
land, on his way home. The Doctor was 
present at St. Peter’s and saw the Pope re- 
ceive the American pilgrims. 


St. Prerer’s Church, St. Paul, celebrated 
their natal day with Eucharist, special ser- 
mon by the rector, and festal music by the 
choir. A mixed choir has been introduced 
into this church. The girls and young women 
are robed same as the men and boys, with the 
Oxford cap in addition. An altar guild has 
been organized, composed of active, associate, 
and honorary members, with Mrs. Mueller, 
wife of the rector, as Directress. A corpor- 
ate Communion will be celebrated monthly for 
the members. The junior members of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew at St. Peter’s are 
rendering good service around the church in 
many ways. 


THE Rey. W. C. Pope has begun his sum- 
mer open-air services and sermon every Mon- 
day evening. For several years past, Mr. 
Pope has held services on the corner of Sev- 
enth and Cedar, a congested business thor- 
oughfare, on Monday evenings, and has been 
quite successful if large crowds and defer- 
ential attention amongst a promiscuous 
crowd is a standard of measurement. 


Dran AwnpreEws, of Christ Church, has 
concluded not to hold the jubilee service and 
the burning of the $20,000 mortgage which 
frees the church from its bonded debt, until 
September, when all the parishioners will 
have returned from their vacations. 


Ir was remarked at the time of Bishop 
Gilbert’s death as somewhat singular that a 
man of such businesslike and methodical hab- 
its should have died intestate. Since Mrs. 
Gilbert’s death, however, a will has been 
found and filed for record in the probate 
court. -It is dated June 10, 1897. Under 
this will Bishop Gilbert gives all his property, 
with few exceptions, to his wife, Fanny P. C. 
Gilbert. His library is bequeathed to the 
Seabury Divinity School; his gold crosses to 
his daughter Lucy; and his private commun- 
ion service to the Rev. Ernest Dray. He con- 
cludes his will with the fond hope that his 
children will always remain devout and loyal 
members of the Episcopal Church. 

The will of Fanny P. C. Gilbert, made Feb. 
15, 1889, has been filed in the probate court. 
Mrs. Gilbert gives all her property to her 
daughters, Frances and Lucy, and appoints 
her husband executor. 

Hearings on these wills have been set for 
Aug. 16. 


MermoriAts to the late Bishop Gilbert are 
springing up in many directions throughout 
the Diocese. A fund has been started to 
erect a “Bishop Gilbert” hospital ward in 
connection with the Sheltering Arms, Min- 
neapolis. Contributions, small or great, for 
this memorial, may be sent to Mrs. A. C. 
Fairbairn, Treasurer, 34 Ninth St., Minne- 
apolis. It is hoped and expected that all who 
have been confirmed by the late Bishop or 
have been benefited by him in any manner. 
spiritually or temporally, will show their ap- 
preciation by contributing to some one of the 
memorials now being raised to perpetuate his 
memory. 

At Christ Church, Albert Lea, two solid 
brass Eucharistic candlesticks have been 
placed on the altar in memory of Bishop Gil- 
bert, and a pair of.solid brass vesper light 
candlesticks in memory of Judge Whytock, by 
the family. At Calvary Church, St. James, 
St. Mary’s Guild, which is composed of the 
young girls of the parish, have placed upon 
the altar a solid brass cross, two feet high, 
with the monogram I.H.S. enclosed in quarter 
foil, all in relief. At the base are the inscrip- 
tions: “In memory of Bishop M. N. Gilbert. 
St. Mary’s Guild, Easter, April 15, 1900.” 
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Mellin’s 


Food makes the home modifi- 
cation of milk easy. 


Mellin’s 


Food makes milk agree with 
your baby. 


Ar Sr. Paut’s Church, Owatonna, a beau- 
tiful brass processional cross has been pre- 
sented to the church in memory of Sarah 
Kerr Racey, by the Racey family. The par- 
ish is working hard to wipe out a $1,000 debt, 
half of which was subscribed at Easter last. 


Curist CHurcH, Red -Wing, receives by 
the will of the late Theodore B. Sheldon, a 
bequest of $500. In the death of George H. 
Benton recently, the parish has lost one of 
its most faithful members. The mixed choir 
(robed) recently introduced into this church, 
numbering some 36 voices, are rendering the 
music in a very efficient manner. 


In Curist CuurcH, Benson, a beautiful 
brass lectern has been placed in memory of 
Miss Emily Thornton. 


Camp MemoriaL CHAPEL, Lake Minne- 
tonka, will be open for Divine service during 
July and August. Bishop Whipple began 
the initiative service Sunday morning last. 


Tue Rev. Theodore Sedgwick, of Williams- 
town, Mass., has accepted the rectorship of 
St. John the Evangelist, St. Paul, but will 


“Commonly Used Drug” 


DR. WOOD REFERS TO COFFEE. 


Dr. Jas. Wood of Philadelphia, speaking 
of the effect of coffee, says: “These symp- 
toms bear silent but impressive witness to 
the terrible injury which is being wrought 
by this commonly used drug.” 

If health is worth anything, it is worth 
looking after carefully. Any person who 
drinks coffee and has any sort of ailment 
that can be traced back, through even a very 
long line of disturbances, to the nervous sys- 
tem, may depend upon it that coffee is the 
cause of the difficulty. 

The drug contained in coffee has a direct 
action upon the nerves, differing in different 
people. The effect may show in one person 
in the shape of dyspepsia, in another person 
in weak eyes, in another, palpitation of the 
heart, in another, kidney or bowel trouble, 
in another, bad complexion or eruptions on 
the skin, in another, a general feeling of 
lassitude and weakness at times. All of 
these and a long list of other disturbances 
come directly from a disturbed nervous sys- 
tem, where the nerve matter, the delicate 
gray substance that is contained in the nerve 
centers and in the brain, has been destroyed, 
to an extent, and not replaced from the food. 

That is the exact work of coffee with 
highly organized people. Such people feel 
the loss of coffee for a time, unless something 
is given to take its place. This is the mis- 
sion of Postum Food Coffee; it not only fur- 
nishes, when properly made, a delicate coffee 
flavor in itself, but carries with it the phos- 
phate of potash and other elements required 
by Nature to rebuild the nervous system and 
re-construct the tearing down work that has 
been going on from the use of “drug coffee,” 
(We use the words “drug coffee,” because 
all regular coffee is in reality a drug, and its 
continued use will, in ninety cases out of a 
hundred, bring on trouble of some kind.) 

Postum Food Coffee is sold by all first- 
class grocers. 
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not assume the duties until September. In 
the meantime the Rev. F. W. Eason, of Lin- 
coln, Neb., will officiate. 


NEWARK, 
Tos. A. StarKBy, D.D., Bishop. 
Flower Service at Stanhope. 


THE priest-in-charge of Christ Church 
mission, Stanhope (Rey. Geo. P. Armstrong), 
introduced for the first time a “Flower Fes- 
tival” for the children, on Sunday evening, 
June 17th. Working in the midst of a strong 
sectarian community, where “Children’s Day” 
is always celebrated, it was the desire of the 
priest to introduce a children’s service with- 
out the usual recitations, solos, etc. The 
Young Churchman Company’s “Flower Ser- 
vice’ seemed to be just the thing wanted, and 
such was used. On the evening of June 17th, 
the Flower Service was held, with a large 
number of Sunday School children present, 
and many of the older members of the mis- 
sion. The altar and church were handsomely 
decorated with flowers of all kinds. 

At the singing of the carol, “Gather the 
Flowers Together,” six little girls, dressed in 
white, presented trays filled with roses, which 
were placed by the priest on the altar. A 
short talk was given on the deep lesson the 
flowers teach, and mention was made of the 
deeply religious tone of the service. 

The children took a great interest in the 
gathering and offering of flowers, which on 
Monday morning were expressed to St. Bar- 
nabas’ Hospital, Newark. Over one hundred 
bouquets were sent. 

Christ Church is a small mission in a 
sectarian community, and has a hard struggle 
to exist. But in spite of the poverty of the 
people and its very small membership, it has 
made some advancement in the past year, by 
placing a bell in the belfry, as a memorial to 
the late Sarah J. Nelden, a devoted member 
of the mission for many years. A beautiful 
marble font has recently been purchased. At 
the Bishop’s visitation, 9 candidates were 
presented for Confirmation, the largest class 
in the history of the mission. The people 
have a fund started for a parish house, which 
is a thing very much needed, and we hope by 
helping ourselves, we may also get others to 
help us in furthering a good Catholic work, 
in a sectarian village. 


NEW JERSEY. 
JoHN ScarBorouGH, D.D., Bishop. 
Church Consecrated at Island Heights—Rector 
Instituted at Freehold. 


Tue Bishop consecrated the new church, 
St. Philip’s, at Island Heights, on Sunday, 
July Ist, assisted by the Rev. F. Greaves, 
priest in charge, and the Rey. Geo. W. Eccles, 
of Bay Shore, L. I. The church was erected 
during the past winter and has just been com- 
pleted. It will seat more than 200 persons. 


On St. Peter’s Day the Bishop performed 
the office of institution on behalf of the Rey. 
Howard Ernest Thompson, rector at Freehold. 


OHIO, 
Wma. A. Lnonarp, D.D., Bishop. 


Woman’s Auxiliary at Toledo. 


THE Woman’s Auxiliary held its quarterly 
meeting in St. Paul’s Church, Toledo, on 
Wednesday, June 27th. The rector, Rev. W. 
C. Hopkins, presided, and opened the meeting 
with a hymn and prayers. There was a 
goodly attendance from the various parishes. 
Reports were presented showing over $300 
per year from Trinity, divided between the 
Bishop’s fund, a candidate for orders, Bishop 
Atwill’s work, the united offering, the Indi- 
ans, etc. The Trinity junior branch has 
raised $80 for the year. St. John’s, besides 
boxes, pledges $5 for the auxiliary and a 
liberal sum for diocesan missions. St. 
Mark’s has raised over $80 for the year, and 
has plans for a monthly mission service or 
meeting. St. Paul’s has sent in a goodly 
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contribution for a box, and the distribution 
room has sent off clothing valued at $274, and 
has goods on hand worth $190. In money 
over $14 has been given. 

Mrs. Bolles gave a report of the Akron 
convention, which was one of unusual inter- 
est. Mrs. Becker read a paper on Bishop 
Kemper, written by Miss Emma Snow. Mrs. 
Worrell read a paper on Our Brazilian Mis- 
sion, written by Miss E. C. Hill. Remarks 
were made by the clergy, and the usual offer- 
ing was received. After another hymn the 
closing prayers and benediction were said by 
the Rev. W. C. Clapp. 

On adjournment to the guild room all 
were treated to a collation by the ladies of 
the guild, and to music by Mr. and Mrs. 
Parks. The next meeting is to be in October 
in Calvary Church. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
oO. W. Wuiraknr, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Philadelphia Notes. 


AT THE biennial session of the General 
Society of the War of 1812, held on Saturday, 
30th ult., at the Merion Cricket Club, Haver- 
ford, Bishop Coleman, of Delaware, Chaplain- 
General, opened the meeting with prayer. At 
the election of officers held subsequently, 
Bishop Coleman was re-elected Chaplain-Gen- 
eral for the two years next ensuing. It was 
stated that there yet remain in this country 
20 survivors of the war of 1812, and the Sec- 
retary-General was requested to send them 
the greetings of the Society. Nearly all of 
them are nearing or have passed the century 
mark. The President-General, John Cadwal- 
ader, Esq., is a vestryman of old St. Peter’s. 


Tue tenth anniversary of the organiza- 
tion, as a mission, of the Church of the Holy 
Spirit, was duly observed on Sunday, Ist inst. 
In the morning, the Rey. Samuel H. Boyer, 
priest-in-charge, officiated, preached the anni- 
versary sermon, and was also celebrant of the 
Holy Communion. Jn the afternoon the Rey. 
Dr. H. L. Duhring addressed the children of the 
Sunday Schools; and in the evening, the Rey. 
Dr. J. DeWolf Perry of Calvary Church, Ger- 
mantown, was the preacher. On Monday 
evening, a reception was tendered the priest 
in charge in the parish building. 


On Monday morning, 2nd inst., ground 
was broken—in the presence of the Rey. 
Messrs. Charles M. Armstrong and 8. Lord 
Gilberson—at 56th and Market Sts., for the 
new St. Anna’s chapel. The building will be 
of wood, 36 x 62 ft, and will cost $900. 


Messrs. Furness, Evans & Co., archi- 
tects, have prepared plans, upon which bids 
are being received, for a two-story chapel ad- 
dition to the parish house of the mission of 
Holy Trinity Church, Philadelphia, at 22d 
and Morris Streets (Prince of Peace). It 
will have a brick, stone, and terra cotta front, 
and will about double the capacity of the 
present chapel. 


At THE Independence Day celebration of 
the Municipality, held at the south front of 
the historie edifice, Bishop Whitaker—as the 
lineal successor of Bishop White, chaplain of 
the Continental Congress—invoked the Divine 
blessing on the nation’s executive and judi- 
ciary, on the army, the navy, and civilians. 
He commended to Almighty God’s Fatherly 
care all Christian missionaries, especially 
those in heathen China. 


In THE quiet suburb of Haddington the 
Fourth of July exercises were held at the 
Home for Aged Veterans, G. A. R., and wives. 
The music was an especial feature and was 
furnished by the choir of St. Barnabas’ 
Church and the pupils of the Jesse George 
School, who rendered in remarkably good 
style several patriotic songs. At the close, 
the Rev. Samuel P. Kelly, rector of St. Bar- 
nabas’ Church, pronounced the benediction. 


Tue Church Dispensary of Southwark has 
just completed 28 years of its beneficent work 
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Summer Clerical Shirt $2.00. 


The Ideal summer shirt for clerical wear is our 
special GREY MERINO FLANNEL SHIRT; cool, 
sanitary and comfortable. Has white neck and 
wrist-bands. 

FOR SUMMER the undergarment can be dispensed. 
with, as this answers the purpose of both under and 
top shirts. 

FOR WINTER it can be worn over the undergar- 
ment, proving much warmer than the muslin shirt. 

It is especially adapted to the use of the traveling” 
clergy, as it shows travel-soil far less than the white 
muslin shirt. 

Our Linen ‘Anglican Collars... sc cseepissens 20e each 
Celluloid Anglican Collars.......-.....++«++«s 25¢ each 
Silk Rabats....$1.50each. Serge Rabats....1.00 each 


E. O. Thompson’s Sons, 
Clerical Outfitters, 908 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


among the sick poor of the district south of 
Washington Avenue, between the two rivers. 
Recently, however, it has restricted its mis- 
sion by making Broad Street its western 
boundary, as other dispensaries have entered 
the field and are caring for the sick in the 
district west of Broad Street and east of the 
Schuylkill river. In its 27th annual report, 
the number of patients treated during the 
year was 10,142; for whom 14,220 prescrip- 
tions were compounded and dispensed, free of 
charge. As an experiment, a contribution 
box was placed in the Medical Director’s- 
office, which yielded $125.98 after the first 
month, for a period of six months. The 
treasurer’s report shows: Receipts, $1,- 
498.37; expended, $1,402.51. 


Tue Mortuary Guild of St. Vincent, whose- 
object “is to provide a decent Christian burial 
for members of the Anglican Communion who: 
die indigent,” at first confined its merciful 
work to those cases occurring at the Phila- 
delphia Hospital and Almshouse; but “the 


Feeding For Health 


DIRECTIONS BY A FOOD EXPERT. 


A complete change in food makes a com- 
plete change in body. ‘Therefore, if you are 
ailing in any way, the surest road back to _ 
health is to change your diet. Try the follow- 
ing breakfast for ten days and mark the re- 
sult: 

Two soft-boiled eggs. (If you have a 
weak stomach, boil the eggs as follows: Put 
two eges into a pint tin cup of boiling water, 
cover, and set off the stove. Take out in nine: 
minutes; the whites will be the consistency of 
cream and partly digested. Don’t change the 
directions in any particular.) Some fruit, 
cooked or raw, cooked preferred, a slice of 
toast, a little butter, four heaping teaspoons. 
of Grape-Nuts with some cream, a cup of 
properly boiled Postum Food Coffee. 

The Grape-Nuts breakfast food is fully 
and scientifically cooked at the factory, and 
both that and the Postum Coffee, therefore, 
have the diastaste (that which digests the 
starchy part) developed in the manufacture. 
Both the food and the coffee, therefore, are- 
predigested and assist, in a natural way, to. 
digest the balance of the food. Lunch at 
noon, the same. 

For dinner in the evening use meat and 
one or two vegetables. Leave out the fancy 
desserts. Never over-eat. Better a little 
less than too much. 

If you can use health as a means to gain 
success in business or in a profession, it is- 
well worth the time and attention required 
to arrange your diet to accomplish the re- 
sult. 
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Guild may extend its services to other unfor- 
tunate cases whensoever it shall deem it ad- 
visable.” In the 8th annual report mention 
is made of a new branch of the work upon 
which they have entered. When a British 
seaman dies at this port, he is buried at the 
expense of his government, the British consul 
paying therefor with funds provided for that 
purpose; but no part of such funds could be 
used for a religious service. On learning this 
fact, the Guild appealed to several clergymen, 
asking their consent to officiate at the graves 
of such seamen, whenever requested, and the 
following kindly promised their services: the 
Rey. Messrs. T. A. Tidball, D.D., G. Woolsey 
Hodge, A. G. Mortimer, D.D., R. H. Nelson, 
W. Ff. Ayer, and Alden Welling. During the 
past year, 12 persons—9 women and 3 men 
(including 2 seamen)—have received Christ- 
jan burial. Since the Guild has been in ex- 
istence, 75 persons (40 male, 35 female) have 
been the recipients of the Guild’s merciful 
ministrations. The treasurer’s report shows: 
Receipts, including balance on hand, $327.54; 
present balance, $56.55. The active members 
of the Guild are the acolytes of St. Clement’s 
Church, Philadelphia. 


PITTSBURGH. 


CORTLANDT WHITEHEAD, D.D., Bishop. 
Altar Cross—Southern Convocation, 


A MAGNIFICENT memorial jewelled altar 
eross has been presented to St. Thomas’ 
Church, Oakmont. It is thirty-six inches 
high, and has eighteen jewels, crystals, am- 
ethysts, topazes, and garnets, some of them 
memorials of departed friends. 


Tue Bishop of the Diocese is spending two 
weeks of July in attendance upon a meeting 
of the Commission of the General Convention 
on Marginal Readings, which is being held at 
the residence of Bishop Hall, in Burlington, 
Vermont. 

The Southern Convocation of the Diocese 
held a meeting in Trinity Church, Washing- 
ton, on Tuesday and Wednesday, June 26 and 
27. On Tuesday evening the opening service 
took place, consisting of evening prayer with 
a sermon on “The Church and the World,” by 
the Rev. Dr. Ward, of Pittsburgh. On 
Wednesday morning there was a celebration 
of the Holy Communion by the Bishop of the 
Diocese, followed by a business meeting, and 
later by the reading of a paper by the Rev. 
H. §S. Lancaster, of Pittsburgh, on “The 
Sarum Missal: the Use of the Anglican 
Church.” At noon the Litany was said with 
Prayers for Missions. In the afternoon the 
Rey. Thomas B. Barlow, of Butler, read a 
paper on “The Pulpit of To-day,’ which was 
followed by a discussion. On Wednesday 


evening Archdeacon Cole gave a missionary | 


address, and the President of the Local As- 
sembly of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
spoke on “A Layman’s Duties and Privileges,” 
and Mr, H. R. Scully, Director of Calvary 
Chapter, Pittsburgh, on “The Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew.” 

The evening services were held in Trinity 
Church, and the other services and exercises 
in Trinity Hall, where, through the courtesy 
of the rector of the school, Mr. W. W. Smith, 
the clergy were entertained during their stay. 

The autumnal meeting of the Convocation 
will take place early in October, in St. Mary’s 
Church, Beayer Falls (the Rev. Amos Bannis- 
ter, rector). 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
W. H. Harn, D.D., Miss. Bp. 


Bishop’s Visitations among the Indians—Cham- 


berlain, 

NIOBRARA DEANERY. 

JUNE 27th to 30th the Bishop visited the 
Yanktonnais Mission at Crow Creek agency. 


This mission is under the charge of the Rev. 


Pee? 


—— 


H. Burt, who is assisted by the Rev. David 
Tatiyopa, deacon, two helpers, and two cate- 
chists. This week being the time for dis- 
tributing rations and clothing, all the Indians 
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“A GREAT BOOK—GREAT ALIKE IN BEAUTY AND IN 
DEPTH.’’—NEW YORK TIMES’ SAT. REVIEW. 


“Mr. Allen’s New Story, anxiously awaited by his thousands of ad- 


muirers’’—LIVING CHURCH. 


THE REIGN OF LAW 


IBY. 


JAMES LANE ALLEN 


Author of 


“THE CHOIR INVISIBLE,” “A KENTUCKY CARDINAL,” 


Cloth, extra, gilt top, 
12mo. Illustrated by Har- 
ry Fenn and J.C. Earl. 


$1.50. 


“SUMMER IN ARCADY,” ETC., ETC. 
THE REIGN OF Law 


has its romance—a controlling factor in the story—but it is pre-eminent- 


ly the study of a soul 


“Mr. Allen has never drawn stronger 
characters, and never drawn them more deft- 
ly than in David the Bible student seized upon 
by the wave of scientific incredulity that 


swept in the seventies over the Anglo-Saxon 
world.’’—THE CHURCHMAN. 


PUBLISHED JULY 2. 


“It is primarily the work of an 


artist to whom 
supreme, but the artist is also a close, courageous and reverent thinker 


Religion is here the dominant note.” 


NEW YORK TIMES’ SAT. REVIEW. 


“No need to 
fine passages, 


say that it abounds in very 
descriptions and _ delicate 
touches The book is worth reading 
for his_pictures of trees and animals alone, 
even if it were not for many other things.”’ 
Joseph E. Chamberlain in 
THE Ev’c. TRANSCRIPT, Boston. 


THE LONG PROMISED NOVEL. 


interest is 
In this 


the dramatic 


latest work he has told the story of two human souls; a story conceived and expressed in 
terms of the deepest experience ; touched throughout with that exquisite beauty which re- 
minds the reader of Hawthorne.’’—By Hami_Ton W. MABIE in THE OUTLOOK. 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN, . 


“Over and above the story, one is impres- 
sed with the purity, the lofty dignity, the 
sweetness of its tone.” 

INDIANAPOLIS NEws. 


THE SECOND 


EDITION. 


“It will be a great surprise if it does not 
attain wide reading and high praise for its 
inherent merits and artistic excellence.”’ 

Livinc CHURCH. 


READY JULY 9. 


“A great book—great alike in beauty and in depth, a book drawing clearly the distinc- 
tion between the vital soul and centre of faith and the cerements and husks thereof 
a book teaching tenderness, charity, humility.” 


‘6THE REICN OF LAW 


has many qualities which insure that it will make a 
strong impression it is not didactic or con- 
troversial. It merely records the growth of a strong 
mind, yet it is religious in a high degree.” 
SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES’ SAT. REVIEW. 


‘6THE REIGN OF LAW 


seems by the dignity of its treatment, by its tense 
drama, tender pathos, and narrow approach to trage- 
dy, to be a story that has long been waiting for a per- 
fect artist to interpret it in the true way.” 

THE NEWS, 


“That it will take its place as one of the notable books of the year practically goes without saying, and 
wherever the best and noblest of English speech is appreciated, this book will find a hearing.’’— 


THE THIRD EDITION 


LOUISVILLE TIMES. 


IN PREPARATION. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


FASTER TIME VIA THE WABASH CONTINENTAL 
LIMITED. 

Commencing June 27th the Continental Lim- 
ited leaves Chicago at 12:40 noon, instead of 
12:02, and arrives at New York 3:15 and Boston 
5:20 the following afternoon. Through sleepers 
to both points. 


Wabash Midnight Flyer to St. Louis. 


Spend the evening at home or at the theater 

leave Chicago at 11:30 Pp. M., and be in St. 
Louis before 8 o’clock next morning. Try this 
popular train. 


New Morning Train to Detroit via The Wabash. 


A new Wabash morning train for Detroit now 
leaves Chicago at 9:25 A. M., and arrives Detroit 
6:30 Pp. M. Through cars. Other trains for De- 
troit via the Wabash leave Chicago at 12:40 
noon 3:15 Pp. M.'and 11:00 PB. M. 


Wuar is called a “crying baby” is not so 
from choice. Constant crying denotes that some- 
thing is wrong; oftentimes it is the food. 
Mellin’s Food babies are well fed and happy, and 
are not known as crying babies. 


PETER MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL 


Odorless. Tasteless. 


SCHIEFFELIN & CO. New York 


Pure. 


Send for 
circular. 


Lea& Perrins’Sauce 


Is used by all leading chefs and best cooks to give a 
delicate flavor to all meats, soups and fish,. All gro- 
cers sell Lea & Perrins’ Sauce. . 


r) 
No Excess Fares on the Nickel Plate Road. 


Our trains are composed of the best equip- 
ment, consisting of three vestibuled sleeping car 
trains in both directions between Chicago, Buf- 
falo, New York, and Boston, with unexcelled din- 
ing car service, to which are added assurances of 
Safety, Speed, and Comfort, forming a Peerless 
Trio of Advantages. 

Train No. 2, leaving Chicago at 10:35 A. M., 
with through cars for Boston, New York, and 
intermediate points. 

Train No. 4, leaving Chicago at 2:30 P. M., 
with through cars for Buffalo, New York and in- 
termediate points on the Lackawanna Road; also 
on the West Shore Road, making direct connec- 
tions at Buffalo with the New York Central and 
Lehigh Valley Roads; also makes direct connec- 
tions at Brocton for Chautauqua Lake points. 


Train No. 6, leaving Chicago at 10:30 P. m., 
with through cars for Buffalo, New York, and 
intermediate points; also at Brocton for Chau- 
tauqua Lake points. 


Individual Club Meals, ranging in price from 
85 cents to one dollar, served on all our dining 
cars. Rates always lowest. Write, wire, phone, 
or call on nearest agent, or Mr. J. Y. Calahan, 
General Agent, 111 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


_——————— 
LOW RATES TO NEARBY RESORTS. 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway, Fridays, Sat- 
urdays and Sundays, to Waukesha, Green Lake, Mil- 
waukee, Williams Bay, Lake Geneva, Madison, Lake 
Mills, Devil’s Lake, Dousman, Delavan Lake, good 
returning until the following Monday. Fast trains 
with Parlor Cars. Descriptive pamphlets and full 
information at 212 Clark St. and Wells St. Station, 
Chicago. 


Pettijohn’s 


BREAKFAST 
FOOD 
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eame in from the Reservation; accordingly, 
the Bishop held services only in the central 
church, at the Agency. The services Thurs- 
day evening and Friday morning were in Da- 
kota; Friday evening, in English. Sixteen 
were confirmed. In this mission there are 
five stations, at all of which services are held 
regularly every Sunday and on week days. 
Mr. Burt has been in this field over thirty 
years. 
EASTERN DEANERY. 

On Saturpay, the 30th, the Bishop drove 
30 miles to Chamberlain, the Rev. Mr. Burt 
and wife and Miss Blanchard, the teacher in 
charge of the Government School at Crow 
Creek, accompanying him. Two services were 
held on Sunday, the Bishop preaching and ad- 
ministering Confirmation and the Holy Com- 
munion. Three white and two Indian girls 
were confirmed. Large congregations filled 
the church, especially in the evening, when 
the Methodist and Congregational ministers, 
with their people, attended the service. 


VERMONT. 
A. C. A. Haut, D.D., Bishop. 


Commission on Marginal Readings. 
Durineé the early part of July, the Bishop 
entertained the members of the commission 
on Marginal Readings, who were in session 
at his residence for some days. 


WASHINGTON. 
H. Y. Sarrprupn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


New Parish—Fourth of July Service. 


Tue people of the Church of the Advent, 
according to the laws of the Diocese, met in 
their house off worship at a recent date, and 
perfected their organization as a parish, by 
electing in regular form a board of vestrymen. 
At the first meeting of the vestry the Rev. 
Edward Marshall Mott was duly elected rec- 
tor of the new parish of the Advent. At the 
date of the election of the vestry, the debt 
of the organization had been reduced to 
$1,000, at the rate of $500 yearly. It has 
been the especial work of the Ladies’ Aid 
Society to contribute annually $500 towards 
the, reduction of the debt on the property. 
Many beautiful gifts have come to the church 
during the incumbency of the Rev. E. M. 
Mott. Besides the vestry, there are two flour- 
ishing organizations, viz., The Guild of the 
Guiding Star, composed of the junior workers, 
and The Ladies’ Aid Association. Mr. Mott 
has the sincere congratulation and _ best 
wishes of the sister churches, for continual 
prosperity in this new parish. 


ON THE morning of the 4th interesting 
religious and patriotic services were held in 
Ascension Church, under the auspices of the 
Society of the Sons of the Revolution. Here- 
tofore these services have been held at the 
foot of the Washington monument, but the 
extreme heat of the day changed the pro- 
gramme. The religious feature of the exer- 
cises was taken from the services proposed in 
the General Convention of 1785. They were 
never adopted, but were used on this occasion, 
with the consent of the Bishop. The music 
was furnished by the Marine Band, while the 
regular choir of the church was augmented 
by choristers from St. John’s and Trinity. 
Mr. W. A. Kirkpatrick, of Trinity, presided 
at the organ, and Mr. F. E. Camp, of Ascen- 
sion, was director. The Rev. R. P. Williams, 
rector of Trinity, read the Declaration of In- 
dependence, after which the band played 
“Hail Columbia.” +» The president of the As- 
sociation, Surgeon-General Walter Wyman, 
announced the order of the programme. The 
address was delivered by the Rey. Dr. J. H. 
Elliott, rector of Ascension, and was listened 
to with great attention by the large audience. 


After referring to the 124th anniversary | 


of the birthday of the nation, Dr. Elliott 
thanked the members for allowing the use of 
the “Proposed Service” for their commemora- 
tion of the day. It had, he said, for them 
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Vocalion Church and Chapel Organs 


“A special word to the church having cathedral-organ 
desires with limited funds.” 


Cato, N. Y., May 7, 1900. 
The Vocalion Organ Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs: The Vocalion pur- 
chased of your company last fall 
gives excellent satisfaction. I 
heartily wish that all town and 
village churches might know that 
the equivalent of a pipe-organ is 
within their reach in the Vocalion 
at far less expensé than the aver- 
age pipe-organ. The smallest 
churches can afford to have good 
instrumental music. 

Truly yours, 
(Rey.) Chas. Bloom, 


pact form and at _ small 


veritable reproductions of the Cathedral organ. 


instruments may be seen in your vicinity. 


you need a new organ write us. 


The Vocalion 


system of organ-building enables us to build in com- 


cost organs which are 


Write 


us for Catalogue J and information as to where our 


Even should 


the outlook for an organ-fund not be encouraging, if 


Nearly 4,000 Voca= 


lion Organs now in use. 


The Vocalion Organ Gompany, 


156 FIFTH AVENUE, GOR. TWENTIETH STREET, NEW YORK. 


more than an antiquarian interest; it enabled 
them to place themselves by the side of the 
Sons of the Revolution a century ago, and 
feel the throbbing of their gratitude for the 
deliverance just passed, as well as of the 
hopes and anxieties for the future of a coun- 
try baptized in their own blood. He referred 
to the conditions of the past; the wilderness, 
the solitary place, and the desert. To-day 
how changed! ‘The desert rejoices in waving 
fields of grain, broad as the land, and brim- 
ming over into other continents. The thir- 
teen states 124 years ago might well be called 
the “Border of the Dark Continent.” But 
how different now! Independence made 
ready the field, the Constitution gathered the 
harvest. The architects of Philadelphia cre- 
ated a Republic of Republics. He quoted 
some of the prophetic words of John Fiske, 
General Washington, and Benjamin Franklin, 
with regard to the general welfare of the 
United States. 


WESTERN NEW YORK, 
Wo. D, WALKER, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 


Commencement of Hobart College, 


Tue 75th annual commencement of Hobart 
College took place Wednesday, June 20th. To 
the friends of the college the most interest- 
ing event was without doubt the laying of the 
corner-stone of the new dormitory, Medbery 
Hall. This needed and valuable accession to 
the college plant is the munificent gift of 
Miss Catharine M. Tuttle, of Columbus, Ohio, 
and was made in memory of her uncle, Joseph 
Medbery of Rochester, N. Y., and Sylvester 
Medbery, of Columbus, her home. The ex- 


BUILDERS OF NATIONS 

The press reports at the time gave very 
inadequate summaries of the address recently 
delivered before the International Commercial 
Congress, at Philadelphia, by Mr. George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent of the New 
York Central Railway. Since then the paper 
has been printed as No. 26 of the “Four 
Track Series,’ and may be obtained on ap- 
plication. As a general exposition of the re- 
lationship of the railways of America to the 
commercial, industrial, and agricultural in- 
terests of the country, Mr. Daniels’ paper 
was, so far as I have seen, the broadest and 
most interesting discussion that the subject 
has at any time had. No one can read it 
without having brought home to him the 
marvelous part that the railways have played 
in building up the greatest of all nations.— 
Town Topies. 


$31.50 ROUND TRIP TO DENVER, COLORADO 
SPRINGS, AND PUEBLO, 


via Chicago, Union Pacific & Northwestern Line, 
on June 20, July 9, 17, and Aug. 1st, good re- 
turning until Oct. 31st; also very low rates on 
same dates to Glenwood Springs, Salt Lake City, 
Ogden, Deadwood, and Hot Springs, S. D. 
Quickest time. Best service. For tickets, re- 
servations, and full information, apply at ticket 
offices Chicago & Northwestern R’y, 193 Clark 
St., and Wells St. Station, Chicago. 


y —Pearline. 


Doesn’t Float or Sink 


And why should you want it to? 
It does better—permeates and fills the water 
with the best known and most economical 
cleanser; no wrestling with slippy soap, or 
back- breaking wash board; no waiting till 
the water gets soapy. 
Pearline is handier and more conven- 
ient to use than any soap. 
Washing with Pearline is easiest, cquteks 
est and most economical. 597 
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ercises were impressive. Mr. Herbert J. 
Pease, M.A., of Utica, made the address in 
behalf of the donor, and Douglas Merritt, 
Hsq., vice-chairman of the Board of Trustees 
of the college, responded in acceptance. Presi- 
dent Jones read the prayers and the Bishop of 
the Diocese pronounced the benediction. Med- 
bery Hall faces south, looking over the cam- 
pus, and is 165 feet in length. It will be 
fitted with all modern conveniences and will 
make a real home for those having rooms 
in it. 

The following Honorary degrees were con- 
ferred: 

A.M.—Charles R. Wilson, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Byron Andrews (class of 775), Washington, 
D. C. 

$.T.D.—The Rey. Algernon S. Crapsey, 
rector of St. Andrew’s Church, Rochester, N. 
Y.; the Rev. Charles F. J. Wrigley (class of 
79), Buffalo, N. Y 

L.H.D.—John Jay Chapman, New York 


City; Professor William C. Thayer, South 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
D.Se.—Professor Hamilton L. Smith, 


LL.D., of Hobart College. 
- LL.D.—Thomas B. Lovell, Niagara Falls. 

On Tuesday evening, at the Alumni smok- 
er, a silver loving cup was presented by his 
former pupils in the College, to Professor 
Hamilton L. Smith, retired at his own request 
after thirty-three years of service as Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy. 

The Missionary sermon was preached by 
the Rev. William W. Bellinger, rector of 
Grace Church, Utica, N. Y., the baccalaureate 
sermon by the Rev. Alger non S. Cr apsey, rec- 
tor of St. Andrew’s Church, Rochester. These 
sermons -were preached Sunday, June 17th. 
The oration before the Hobart chapter of the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society was pronounced on 
commencement day by John Jay Chapman, 
Esq., of New York City. 

The College is steadily commending itself, 
more and more, to Churchmen throughout the 
country. 


CANADA, 
Brotherhood Convention— Military Service— 
Bishop’s College. 

Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 

" PREPARATIONS are being made for the com- 
ing convention to meet in Toronto the third 
week in October. The Rt. Rev. Thomas F. 
Gailor, D.D., Bishop of Tennessee, has prom- 
ised to be present, as well as Mr. James I. 
Houghteling, President of the Brotherhood in 
the United States. The Quiet Hours with 
which the Convention will be opened will be 
conducted by the Rev. Charles H. Brent, of 
St. Stephen’s, Boston. The Convention will 
commence on St. Luke’s Day, October 18th, 
and there will be evening service in St. James’ 
Cathedral. The usual corporate communion 
will be, celebrated on the following Saturday 
morning. The Convention will sit for four 


days. 


Diocese of Montreal. 

_ AWN INTERESTING service was held at the 
military camp, Laprairie, Sunday, July Ist. 
A special form of service was printed and 
distributed among the volunteers. About 
eleven hundred attended and the responses 
and singing were general and hearty. The 
service was conducted by the Rey. Canon 
Dixon of St. Jude’s, chaplain of the Eleventh 
Regiment, assisted by the Rev. W. Lewis. 
The volunteers had been in camp at Laprairie 
for over a week. 


Diocese of Quebec. 

‘THE annual Convocation of Bishop’s Col- 
lege, Lennoxville, was held June 29th. Chan- 
cellor Heneker presided probably for the last 
time, as he has resigned his position. The 
Premier of Quebec was unable to attend on 
account of ill health, and the Bishop of Fred- 
€ricton was unable by reason of his many ap- 

pointments at this season. Many generous 
gifts have been made to the University during 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


OES the difficulty of getting a tint 
or shade induce you to buy pre- 


pared paint whose composition is 


Our Pure White Lead Tinting Colors 
make it easy to obtain any desired shade of 
Pure White Lead Paint, proved by the ex- 
perience of over 600 years to be the most 


The brands in margin are genuine 


> White Lead. 


For colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 


Any shade desired is readily 


obtained. Pamphlet giving full inf smation and show- 
ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled ‘‘Uncle Sam’s Ex- 
perience With Paints’’ forwarded upon application, 


Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR E 
Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN " EEE > 
ATLANTIC a mystery ! 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York, 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
Chicago. 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI durable. 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL , 
“ 
SOUTHERN old Dutch process 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY rs | 
Cleveland, Lead Tinting Colors. 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 


Zoo Walken Street, New York. 


2U. S.— Also for 


LA .< COLOR ~ DECORATION & 
Vie THE SUMMER VACATION is the time in which to Re-decorate the Church. 
t Correspondence solicited 
® for work in any part of the 


Stained 
of Fath Glass, Chancel Furniture etc, 


& RALAMB 


59 Carmine St., NEW YORK. 


COLEGATE ART GLASS CO, 


Established in 1860 by E. Colegate. 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS AND BRASSES. 
Highest award Augusta Exposition, 1891. 

318 West 13th Street, New York. 


MENEELY BELL CO., 


CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager 
Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. (@~ Send for 
Catalogue. The C. 8. BELLCO., Hillsboro,0O. 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SIN E1826. 
HAVE FURN/SHED 29. 000 
HURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER 4|eenuine Best 


P) BELL-METAL 
© CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE &PRICES FREE. 


Church Bells, Chimes and Peals of Best 
Quality. Address, 
Old Hstablished 


‘BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 

THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati,O. 

ee E i | Of Purest Copper and Tin. 
Always Reliable. Never Fail, 


Warranted Satisfactory and Full, Clear Tone. 


The Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PEALS and CHIMES 


f UNLIKEOTHER BELLS 
Sa\ SWEETER, MORE DUB- 


ABLE, LOWER PRICE, 
CHURCH 3 POUR FREECATALOGUE 


Biers. LLS W 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Rounery con a Cneltnail! 0. 


CHURCH BELLS ascents 


Best quality on earth. Get our price. 
McSHANE RELL FOUMDRY. Baitimore-Md. 


WORGESTER GORSETS—Sold by leading deal 
ers everywhere. Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 
Worcester Gorset Go. 

Worcester, Mass. Ch. cago, Ill: 

eee te 


Monuments “3: 


CELTIC CROSSES A SPECIALTY 
CHAS. G. BLAKE & CO. 720 Woman’s Temple, Chicago. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH. 
Memorials. Supplies. 


THE COX SONS & BUCKLEY CO. 


Church Furnishers and Decorators. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
WINDOWS, 


CHURC FURNITURE. 


R. G. GEISSLER, % Marble and Metal Work 
56 West 8th St. (near 6th Ave.), New York 


Cox Sons & Vining, 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


CHURCH VESTTVIENTS, inideres 


‘LUE TKE; 


ART - “WORKER” He 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 


GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS. 


27-29 South Clinton Street, - - Chicago, Ill. 


Church Gushions. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our free 
book. Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St., N. Y. 


CARRIAGE BUYER CAN SAVE MONEY. 

We are the largest 
Makers of Vehicles and Harness in the world sell 
ing direct tothe consumer. ELKHART HARNESS 
& CARRIAGE MFG, CO., Elkhart, Ind. 


OF ALL KINDS. 
PHEENIX FURNITURE CO., Eau Claire, Wis. 
MADE 


Refrigerators 33. 


Mc CRAY REFRIGERATOR & COLD STORAGE RAGE CO. 
122 Mill Street -------------- KENDALLVILLE INw, 
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the year. The reconstruction of part of the 
College buildings as a memorial from the Dio- 
cese to the Hon. Robert Hamilton, has made 
good progress and the improvements are very 
considerable. The Head Master’s report of 
the School was also very satisfactory. The 
average number of boys during the year was 
100, and the prospects for next year are very 
good. 


THF CHEMISTRY OF FAITH. 


HE THAT gave us Christ hath given us all 
things with Him. As it is true to say that 
Matthew left all to follow Christ, so it is as 
true that he got all that can be wished by fol- 
lowing Him. 

It is the chemistry of faith (let«me use 


is always accompanied by a coated 
tongue, and often by a foul breath. 
Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
promptly relieves all headaches by 
removing offensive matters from the 
system. It cleanses and settles sick 
stomachs in the most refreshing way. 
50c. and $1. Trial, 25c. Pamphlets on 
request. 

Tarrant’s ‘‘Dermal,” a dainty, anti- 
septic powder for nursery,toilet,after shaving, 


cures chafing, best foot powder, 25c. 
At druggists, or mailed on receipt of price by 


hemist: 
TARRANT. & CO., Ghemists, New York. 


Low Rates 
West 


CHICAGO 
& NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


ON July 9th, 17th, and August 1st, 

7th and 21st the following rates 
will be made from Chicago for round 
trip, tickets good returning until 
October 31st: 


Denver and return - - $31.50 
Colorado Springs and return 31.50 
Pueblo and return - - 31.50 
Glenwood Springsand return 43.50 
Salt Lake City and return - 44.50 
Ogden and return - - 44.50 
Deadwood, S. D., and return 33.55 
HotSprings,S.D.,andreturn 29.55 


Ticket Offices, 212 Clark St. and 
Wells St. Station. : 


YELLOWSTONE PARK 
....and ALASKA. 


Extended tours under the management of 
THE AMERICAN TOURIST ASSOCIATION, 
Reau Campbell, Gen. Man., 1423 Marquette Building 
Chicago, Ill. Pullman Sleeping and Dining Cars 
leave Chicago Tuesday, July 10, at 10 p. m, via CHI 
CAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY. 
Tickets Include All Expenses Everywhere, 
Ticket Office, C., M. & St. P. Ry., 95 Adams St., 
Chicago. 


shooting stars are not stars at all, as the 
name seems to indicate and as people some- 
times think. 
sailor on a British naval vessel who had been 
set on watch during the star shower of 1866 
to count all the meteors he could see in 6 
given fifteen minutes. 
he begged to be allowed a minute longer, “be- 
cause,” said he, “I has my eye on a star that 
wiggles awful, and it can’t hold on much 
longer.” 
of matter, bits of rock or metal, or cloudlets 
of dust and gas, which are flying unresisted 
through space just as planets and comets do, 
in paths which, within the limits of our solar 
system, are controlled by the attraction of 
the sun. 
miles a second, far exceeding that of any 
military projectile, but are too small to be 
seen by us except when they enter our atmo- 
sphere, and, becoming intensely heated by the 
resistance, they encounter, ight up and burn 
for a moment; for, to use Lord Kelvin’s ex- 
pression, a body rushing through the air at 
such an enormous velocity is during its flight 
virtually “immersed in a blow-pipe flame,” 
having a temperature comparable to that of 
an electric are. 
ly consumed in the upper air, so that nothing 
reaches the surface of the earth except, per- 
haps, a little ash, settling slowly as an im- 
perceptible “smoke.” 
some mass larger than usual survives in part 
the fiery ordeal, and its fragments fall to the 
ground as specimens of the material of “other 
worlds than ours.”—Prorerssor C. A. Youna, 
in The New Lippincott. 


*€Good wives grow fair in the 
light of their works,’’ espe- 
cially if they use . 


The Living Church. 


THE ORIGINAL, 
THE BEST. 


i, 


that word) to turn all things into good and 
precious ore. 
strange land; Jacob’s wages, when Laban de- 
frauded him; Moses’ honor, when he refused 
to be the son-in-law of Pharaoh’s daughter ; 
Rahab’s security, when all Jericho besides did 
perish; David’s rescue, when there was but 
a step between him and death; the power of 
the apostles, to be able to cast out devils; 
Mary Magdalen’s sweet ointment, to take 
away the ill savor of her sins. 
fore, with the oratory of faith, and say, 
“Lord, I have no life but in Thee; I have no 
joy but in Thee, no salvation but in Thee; 
but I have all these in Thee, and how can 
my soul refuse to be comforted ?”—Jeremy 
Taylor. 


It is Abraham’s country in a 


Plead, there- 


It 1s hardly necessary to say that the 


This was the mistake of the 


When his time was up 


Shooting stars are only little masses 


They move with a speed of several 


As a rule, they are complete- 


Occasionally, however, 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


For 


Brain Workers. 


Strengthens the exhausted and con- 
i fused brein, relieves nervous head- 
ache, and induces refreshing sleep. 
Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 


TRADE MARK. 


y 


AW 


nal 


Has No EQUuAL AS AN INFANT FOOD. 


SEND FOR’BABIES' A BOOK FOR MOTHERS. —— Borden's Condensed Milk. New York. 


SA 
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AVOID UNKNOWN 
BRANDS. 


cL 
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KINGSFORD'S 
CORN STARCH 


FOR THE TABLE: 
The Original, Oldest and Best. 


Best and Cheapest 


That food which keeps brain and 
body in best condition, which least 
taxes digestion, and contains the 
most nutriment in least bulk, is best 
and cheapest. 


Cream of 


Wheat 


an almost entire gluten food meets 
these requirements. - You use much 
less of it than of other foods, to feed 
a like number of persons. 


Cream of Wheat Co. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Via Rockford, Freeport, Dubuque, Independence 
Waterloo, Webster City, Fort Dodge, Rockwe' 
City, Denison and Council Blufis. ; 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 


Buffet-library-smoking cars, sleeping cars, free 
reclining chair cars, dining cars. 

Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting 
lines. A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Chicago. 
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POLIO 


* 


A dof'vance 1 jul ON 


SLORY? 


CHURCH HISTORICAI 
Price, 5 Cents. 
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PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO, 


t= COMMUNICATIONS FOR ALL TO BE ADDRESSED TO MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Che Young Churchman 


An illustrated paper for the Children of the 
Church, and for Sunday Schools. 


WEEKLY: 80 cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 54 cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 


MONTHLY: 20 cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 12% cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 

f paid in advance. 


Che Shepherd’s Arms 


An illustrated paper for the little ones of the 
Church, and for Infant and Primary Classes. 
Printed on rose-tinted paper. 


WEEKLY: 40cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 30 cents per copy 
og year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 

f paid in advance: 


MONTHLY: 15 cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 8 cents per copy 
Poe ie with a further discount of 10 per cent 

f paid in advance. 


Che Living Whurch 


A Weekly Record of the News, the Work, and the 
Thought of the Church. Subscription Price, $2.50 per 
year. If paid in advance, $2.00. To the Clergy, $1.50 
per year. 

GLUB RATES: 
[50 cts. must be added to these rates if not paid in advance.] 


THE LIvING CHURCH (weekly) and THE YOUNG 
CHURCHMAN (weekly), $2.50 per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and THE SHEPHERD’s ARMs (weekly), $2.80 
per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and THE LIvING CHURCH QUARTERLY, 
$2.75 per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), THE SHEPHERD’s ARMS (weekly), and THE 
LIVING CHURCH QUARTERLY—a combination desirable 
in every family—#3.00 per year. 


Che Living Church Quarterly 


Containing a Church Almanac and Kalendar 
for the year, issued at Advent; followed quar- 
terly by smaller issues containing the Clergy 
List corrected. Nearly 700 pages per year. 
Price, 25 cents for all. 


Evening Prayer Leaflet 


Contains the ful] Evening Prayer, with Col. 
lect, Psalter, and 4 Hymns, published weekly 
in advance for every Sunday evening. For 
distribution in churches. Price in quantities, 
25 cents per copy per year. Transient orders, 
50 cents per hundred copies. A number of 


special editions for special occasions. 


Racine Zollege Grammar School 


“THE SCHOOL THAT MAKES MANLY BOYS.” 


see 


The boy who at- 
tends ‘Old Racine ”’ 
may ¢cither prepare 
For the University or 
for business. Ti he 
prepares for the Uni- 
versity he will on grad- 
wating easily enter any 
University and take 
advanced standing. Tf 
he prepares for Busi- 
ness he will find him- 
self fully equipped.— 
Tn either event he will 
be a manly fellow: 
strong and athletic but 
nO mere gymnast, 
gentlemanly and cour- 
teous but not a milk- 
Sop; studious but not 
a mere bookworm. Be 
Will always show bis 
training at Racine. 


= 


Here are some of them. 


For Prospectus Address eee H. D. ROBINSON, Warden, Racine, Wis. 
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ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Established 1867. . Dr, F, ZIEGFELD, President, 


The Largest and Most Complete Institution of Musica 
Learning in America, 


New COLLEGE BLDG, 202 MICHIGAN BOUL., CHICAGO, ILL. 


The finest structure in existence devoted exclusively 
to a musical college. 


Ni u gm ORATORY AND 
USI DRAMATIC ART 
MODERN LANCUACES 


BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 


Dr. F. Ziegfeld, Hans Von Schiller, Dr. Louis Falk, 
William Castle, Bernhard Listemann, S. E. Jacobsohn, 
Rudolph Ganz, Charles Gauthier, Herman Devries, 


Hart Conway, Director School of Acting. 


LATEST ENGAGEMENTS: 
The following celebrated artists have been added to the faculty; 
RUDOLPH GANZ, Pianist and Composer of Berlin, Germany 
CHAS. GAUTHIER, Principal Tenor French Grand Opera Co. 
HERMAN DEVRIES, Baritone MauriceGrau Grand Opera Co. 
HERMANN KLUM, Pianist of Vienna, Austria. 
KARL RECKZEH, Pianist of Leipzig, Germany. 
MARY FORREST, Soprano of Berlin, Germany. 


35th SEASON BEGINS SEPT. 10 
Catalogue Mailed Free. 


WE TEACH MEDICINE 


This is quite different from offering superior ad- 
vanreers for the study of Medicine. Send tor Circu- 
ar ‘FE 


Northwestern University Women’s 
Medical School ‘ ys 
333-339 South Lincoln Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


WHY NOT YOU 100? ioe inter 


jincreases every year) find that the 


Illinois Woman’s College 


.is just what they are seeking. You might 
find that ft meets your idea too, Send for 
illustrated catalogue to A 
ty Jos. R. Harker, Ph. D,, President, 
JACKSONVILLE, = ILLINOIS. 


mm COLLEGE" MUSIC 


logue to Joseph R. Harker, 


Ph. D.. Pres, JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, Knoxville, Ill. 


Now in its Thirty-third Year. 


Prominent Families in many States, during a third 
of a century, have been patrons of this Institution. 
Students are received at any time when there is a 
vacancy. Escort is furnished from Chicago without 
charge. Address, 

Rey. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


WATERMAN HALL, Sycamore, Il, 
THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, 
D.D., D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. 
Board and tuition, $300 per school ycar. Address, 
Rev. B. F. FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore,I1l. 


AGADEMY ‘wonen, tee 


High-grade English and Classical School. Literary, Music, Art Courses. 
Certificate admits to Eastern colleges. Limited number scholarships for 
promising girls. A complete educational home. For Catalogue address 

kK. F, BULLARD, A. M., President, - Jacksonville, Il. 


oor} 
Illinois Conservatory 
including Fine Art, Elocution 
and Modern Language Courses. 
Instruction of best home and 
—————— 


foreign talent. 


E. F. BULLARD, A. M., Supt., Jacksonville, Ill. 
MILITARY 


BUNKER HILL Qenvemy, 


Bunker Hill, 11. No better home and school for any 
boy at any price. College and business preparation. 
Write to Col. S. L. Stiver, A.M., Ph. D. 


INDIANA. 


KNICKERBACKER HALL, Indianapolis, Ind. 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. School year 
begins September 26th 1900. College preparation and 
special courses. Enlarged grounds and new building 
ready in September. es ag 

MARY HELEN YERKES, Asa 4 
Susan Hivy YerKas,  ( PTincipals. 


OWA. 


Davenport, Iowa. 

ST. KATHARINE’S HALL. Boarding and Day 

School for Girls. Preparatory and Academic Courses. 

College Preparation a Specialty. Music and Art. 
Miss M. FE. BUFFINGTON, B. A,, Principal. 


t 


Ube Living..Cburch. 
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: MARYLAND. 


ST. GEORGE’S SCHOOL, St. George, Md. 
$210, $230, $250 according to age. For 16 boys, St. George, 
Maryland. 25th year, established - reputation, Primary, 
College, Preparatory and Business Courses, Individual 
instruction, home comfort, refinement, kindness. 
J. C. KINEAR, A.M., Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BSSSSSSSSSS9OSOSSSS5S599S95999) 
THE NORWOOD SCHOOL, Norwood, Mass. 


9 
Fifteen miles from Boston, midway between the 
towns of Norwood and Canton. Number limited. 
Individual method in instruction and character 
moulding by personal influence the special feature 
of the school A noble situation, pleasant home, 
rural surroundings, yet within 25 minutes of Boston. 
Reference to all our present and past patrons  Cir- 
culars «1. application. WILLIAM CHAUNCY 
LANGDON, A.M, Headmaster, 
P. O., Canton Junction, Mass. 
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MINNESOTA. 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL, Faribault, Minn. 

Is of unusual importance to the Church for its 
success withiboys, and its advanced place of influence 
jin the West. The Prospectus for its 36th year is filled 
with information of great value to parents, and to 
those who may be interested in the effort to strengthen 
the most Northwesterly well established Church 
school. 

Its invigorating climate is very advantageous to 
Eastern and Southern boys. For information and 
Prospectus write the Rector, 

The Rev. JAMES DOBBIN, D. D. 


ST. MARY’S HALL. A beautiful, homelike 
school for girls. Health of pupils phenomenal. Num- 
per limited to 75. Special advantages in Music and 
Art. Gymnasium. College preparatory course. Certi- 
ficate admits to Wellesley and other colleges. Rt. Rev 
H. B. Whipple, D.D., LL.D., Rector. Miss Caroline 
Wright Eells, Principal. For catalogue address, 
SAINT MARY'S HALL, Faribault, Minn. 


NEW YORK. 


HOOSAC SCHOOL, Hoosac, N. Y. 


Next year begins Wednesday, September 19, 1900. 
REV. E. D. TIBBITS, 
Rector. 


KEBLE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Under the supervision of Bishop Huntington. 
Thirtieth school year begins Tuesday, September 18, 
Apply to Miss MARY J. JACKSON. 
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New York, New York City. 6—8 E. 46th St. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, 

Boarding and Day School for Girls. Collegiate, 
Preparatory, Primary Classes, College Certificates. 
Advantages of New York City. Gymnasium, Roof 
Garden, Otis Elevator. 


MISS C. E. MASON’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
THE CASTLE, 
Tarrytown-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y. An ideal 
school. Advantages of 
N. Y. City. All depart- 
ments. Endorsed by Rt. 
Rey. H. C. Potter, Hon. 
chauncey M. Depew. 
a) For ilius. circular I, ad- 
i dress Miss C. E. Mason, 

LL.M. 


The General Theological Seminary, 
CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK. 

The Academic Year will begin on Wednesday in 
the September Ember Week, Sept. 19, 1900, with 
the entrance examination at 9.30 A.M. The stu- 
dents live in the buildings. Board, coal, gas, and 


care of room, $225 per annum, payable semi-annu- 
ally in adyauce. 
Special Students admitted and a Graduate course 
for graduates of other Theological Seminaries. 
The requirements for admission and other par- 
ticulars can be had from The VeryRey.E.A.HOFF- 
MAN, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Dean. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


S. MARYS DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Concord, N. H. 
Healthful Location, Charges Moderate, Pupils Pre- 
pared for College. Re-opens Sept. 17. Correspond 
with Miss ISABEL M. PARKS, Principal. 


i f OHIO. 
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KENYON MILITARY ACADEMY, Gambier, 


Ohio. One of the oldest and most successful 
poarding schools for boys. Close personal supervi- 
sion. Prepares for all colleges and technical schools. 
Flexible two years business course. Illustrated cat- 
alog free. The Regents. 


THE COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Now in its 24th year. 
Begins with A.B.C. and prepares for college. “No 


school more admirably managed.”’ Address _ 
Rev. J. BABIN, A. B., Principal. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL, Bustleton, Pa. (Near 


Philadelphia.) «4 thorough and honest school, 
the kind of 4 school to which sensible parents desire 
to send their sons.’’—Bishop Whitaker. Grounds and 
situation are exceptionally beautiful and healthful. 
Individual Instruction. Full Equipment. 

CHARLES H. STROUT, Principal. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


ALL SAINTS’ SCHOOL, 
Sioux Falls, S. Dakota. 


Rr. Rey. W. H. HAR#, D.D., President. 


A High Grade School for Girls. Fine Building, al) 
Conveniences. Beautifully situated. The high, dry 
air of South Dakota has proved very beneficial to 
many students. Eighteen hours from Chicago, with- 
out change of cars. Address 

Miss H. S. PEABODY, Principal. 


VIRGINIA. 


FAUQUIER INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LA-= 
DIES, Warrenton, Va. 

Fortieth session opens Thursday, Sep. 20th, 1900. 
Situated in Piedmont region of Va. on Southern R. R., 
fifty five miles from Washington. A select limited 
home school. For catalogue address 


GEO. G. BUTLER, A.M.,, Principal. 


Mary Baldwin Seminary 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 


Term begins Sept. 6, 1900. Located in Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, beautiful 
grounds and modern SUNOS 220 students past 
session from 27 States. Terms moderate. Pupils enter 
any time. Send for catalogue. 

Miss E. C. WEIMAR, Prin., Staunton, Va. 


WISCONSIN. = 
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GRAFTON HALL, School for Young Ladies, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


College Preparatory, and Graduate Courses. 
cial advantages in Languages, Music and Art. 

Modern Equipment.—Individual Rooms. 

Refers to Rt. Rev. C. C. Grafton, S.T.D., Bishop of 
Fond du Lac; Rt. Rev. G. Mott Williams, D.D., Bish- 
op of Marquette; Rt. Rev. D. S. Tuttle, D.D., Bishop 
of Missouri. Rt. Rev. Davis Sessums, D.D.,'Bishop of 
Lousiana; Rev. D. Parker Morgan, D.D., New York; 
Gen’l. E. S. Bragg, Fond du Lac. Address: 


REV. B. TALBOT ROGERS, M.A., 
Warden. 


Spe- 


KEMPER HALL, Kenosha, Wis. 

A School for Girls, under the care of the Sisters of 
St. Mary. The Thirtieth Year begins September 24, 
1900. References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D!D., 
Milwaukee; Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; 
Rt. Rev. Geo. F. Seymour, 8.T.D., Springfield; David 
B. Lyman, Esq., Chicago; W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chi- 
cago. Address THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


ST- JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Delafield, Wis. 


A Church school for boys. Situated in the beauti- 
ful lake region bf Waukesha County. Course, Clas- 
sical, Scientific, Business: r 

For catalogue address, 


Dr. SIDNEY T,. SMYTHE, 
Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 


RACINE COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


“The school that makes manly boys.” Graduates 
enter any university. Diploma admits to Univer- 
sities of Michigan and Wisconsin. Address, 

Rey. H. D. RoBinson, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


MILWAUKEE.DOWNER COLLEGE 
For Young Women. 


Four Year College Course. Four Year Seminary 
Course. Fine location in Wisconsin’s Metropolis. 
Music, Art, Boating. Finely equipped Gymnasium. 

Address, ELLEN C. SABIN, Pres., Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE GIRLS’ FRIENDLY MAGAZINE... 


A Paper for all Girls, is the organ of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society in America. It con- 
tains. stories by known writers, a monthly 
record of Current Events, papers on timely 
topics, Bible lessons, letters from Members 
giving doings in Branches, a column of Rid- 
dles, poetical selections and Book Reviews. 
It is published at the low price of twenty-five 
cents a year; subscriptions may begin at 
any time. Send 25 cts. with your name and 
address to the Business Manager, 


MISS FRANCES S, INGALLS, 
93 Park Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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UNCERTAINTY in regard to conditions in Peking has given 
way to what seems to be positive assurance that the worst has 
happened. On the authority of the highest officials in Shanghai, 
who claim to have, and very likely do have, information direct, it 
is given out that every European in Peking perished on the 
night of July 6-7. It appears that the final attack on the 
British Legation, in which all foreigners were gathered, was 
made on the night of the 6th, when Prince Tuan, the révolu- 
tionary chieftain, who had formerly been an adjutant in the 
Imperial army, personally led an attack of Chinese soldiers and 
Boxers against the besieged foreigners. On the other hand, 
Prince Ching, who had been at the head of the Tsung-li-Yamen, 
or foreign office, at the head of another force of soldiers, de- 
fended the foreigners and made a counter attack on Prinee 
Tuan’s forces. Ching, however, was defeated and was himself 
severely wounded, if not killed. 

After a general advance of the Chinese had been made 
against the Legation, and the walls of the building had been 
battered by the furious attack of the artillery, the conflict be- 
tween the two Chinese armies occurred. With Prince Ching 
was General Wang Weng Shao, an old man past 70, but who, 
according to the account, fought valiantly with Prince Ching. 
Many of the troops of these, however, deserted to the Boxers, 
and supported Prince Tuan, before the battle was over. Wang 
was killed and Ching severely wounded. 

During the whole night there were repeated attacks made on 
the Legation, but these were invariably repulsed by the foreign- 
ers with heavy loss to the Chinese, but with loss as well to those 
‘within the Legation walls. At five in the morning the Chinese 
were said to have been practically defeated, when Chinese rein- 
forcements arrived on the scene from the vicinity of Tien Tsin. 
The allies at this time were so weakened by their losses tha 


they were unable to withstand the increased energy of the attack. 


By seven o’clock their ammunition was exhausted, and as the 
Chinese fire Was not returned, thé former advanced into the 
Legation itself, and “a desperate hand to hand conflict ensued, 
the horrors of which will probably never be told in their details, 
and which ended only when every man, woman, and child within 
the Legation had been killed. It was stated that two escaped 
from within the walls, but were killed in the city. 

So ends the long period of suspense. Never before, in 
modern times at least, has such a horrible scene been enacted 
against the representatives of the Powers. It cannot be said 
exactly how many there were among those killed. The Amer- 
icans included Minister Conger, his wife, and two daughters, 
several lady guests, the offiters of the Legation and their wives 
and families, 58 sailors and marines, and a considerablé umber 
of missionaries, including both men and women, from Pres- 
byterian, Methodist, and Congregational societies, and from the 
American Board of Foreign Missions. A rough estimate of the 
missionaries gives, of the Presbyterians six men and seven 
women; of the Methodists five men and seven women; of the 
OCongregationalists three men and nine women; of the American 
Board seven men and nine women. In addition to the Amer- 
icans, there were also a greater or less number from practically 
_ every European nation.and from Japan included among the lost. 

Bishop Scott, the English Bishop of North China, was among 
the number. 


“On Sunpay and Monday came the dismal news that the 
viceroys of Honan and Shan-se have joined the Boxers, while 
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the insurrection has also reached Che-kiang province. The lat- 
ter is just south of Shanghai, while Honan is northwest from 
that city, so our own mission work centering at Shanghai is 
now between two disorderly provinces. Shan-se is north of 
Honan and southwest from the city of Peking. In Honan an 
Italian Bishop and three priests have been murdered, while the 
missions in various places have been burned and pillaged. In- 
deed the outlook is most gloomy for the safety of our own mis- 
sions and missionaries. 


Tien TsIn is now in a state only less critical than was that 
of Peking. The international forces there located, though some- 
what over 10,000 strong, are not only too small to make any suc- 
cessful advance toward Peking, but they have not even been able 
to silence the guns daily directed upon the foreign settlement by 
the native city. On the 11th inst. an attack by the Chinese 
was repulsed, but on the 13th, when the allies finally made an 
attack on the native city, they were defeated after an all-day 
fight, and driven back to the foreign settlement, with heavy 
losses, the American commander, Colonel Liscum, being mor- 
tally wounded, and a large proportion of the men suffering cas- 
ualties. The situation in Tien Tsin at the present time is there- 
fore most precarious and its evacuation may soon be neces- 
sary. Communication between Taku, the seaport, and Tien 
Tsin, is still maintained, but it is not certain that it can 
be continued open indefinitely, in which case it is to be 
hoped that the inland city will be abandoned before it is too 
late. In the meantime we should like to see some explanation, 
which as yet has not been made, as to why the forces which are 
being hurried to China are now landed at the more northerly 
port of Chefoo, instead of at Taku, as formerly, from whence, 
apparently, the garrison at Tien Tsin might be reinforeed and 
be better utilized. _Very likely some reason for this action 
exists, though to us it is not apparent, and we do not intend to 
number ourselves with those infallible journalistic critics who 
arise in every war, and who are always better able to direct 
military movements from their office chairs than are the con- 
stituted authorities of the several governments, 


WHILE no definite agreement between the Powers has been 
announced, yet the outlook is made somewhat clearer by the 
emphatic declaration of the Russian government that Russia 
has placed no obstacles in the way of Japan’s forwarding troops 
to China, and has not been responsible for any delay on the part 
of Japan. The same government also denies emphatically the 
published stories of cruelty on the part of Cossack soldiers in 
Tien Tsin or elsewhere, which have been given wide circulation, 
particularly in England. 


Wirt regard to the final settlement of the Chinese question, 
after the immediate difficulties shall be past, the United States 
has issued through the State department, a note addressed to 
the several Powers declaring that the American policy will be 
to preserve the integrity of the Chinese Empire and thé protec- 
tion of American rights; the details as to how China is to be 
made a safe place for Europeans and Americans, being reserved 
for future consideration. Mr. Hay states that the United States 
regards the present condition at Peking as “one of virtual an- 
archy, whereby power and responsibility is practically devolved 
upon the local provincial authorities. So long as they are not 
in overt collusion with rebellion and use their power to protect 
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foreign life and property, we regard them as representing the 
Chinese people, with whom we seek~to remain in peace and 
friendship.” 

Germany has also declared through her Minister for For- 
eign Affairs, Count von Buelow, that the policy of the Imperial 
government will be to maintain the integrity of the Chinese 
Empire, though very rightly an aggressive policy is promised 
by way of punishment for the murder of the German Minister 
and other atrocities. What will be the attitude of Russia in 
the near future, after the settlement of the immediate difficulty 
is, however, uncertain. 


‘InTEREST in the South African war was revived during the 
past week by reason of the revival of activity in both of the 
Republics. On the 7th and 8th the British forces succeeded in 
defeating Gen. Dewet at Bethlehem, in the Orange Free State, 
and that important point was occupied by Her Majesty’s troops. 
The Boer forces, however, while defeated, were not captured, 
though at last accounts they were hard pressed by Gen. Clements 
and Gen. Paget, the British commanders. Bethlehem is at the 
terminus of the railroad running westward from Ladysmith. 
On the 8th, Gen. Baden-Powell, the hero of Mafeking, occupied 
Rustenburg, an important point in the Transvaal, about a hun- 
dred miles west of Pretoria and on the high-road to that city, 
there being no railroad in that vicinity. This point was occu- 
pied without opposition. 

Notwithstanding this auspicious beginning of the week for 
British arms, a serious reverse was received on the 11th inst. at 
Nitral’s Nek, a pass in the mountains eighteen miles west of 
Pretoria. It appears that the British forces held a fortified 
post at that pass, which was stormed by Gen. Louis Botha, and 
a squadron of the Scots Greys, two guns of the Horse Infantry, 
and ninety infantrymen, were captured, in addition to severe 
losses in killed and wounded, and four hundred additional in- 
fantry missing. Reinforcements were sent by Gen. Robérts 
from Pretoria, but they arrived too late. At the same time 
there was fighting in no less than four different places around 
Pretoria, east, southeast, northwest, and southwest. The imme- 
diate object of the aggressive campaign of the Boers near Pre- 
toria, appears to be an attempt to relieve the pressure on Dewet’s 
army in the Orange Free State, and to prevent reinforcements 
being sent to Bethlehem. Indeed it would be difficult for a 
junction to be effected between the forces at Pretoria and those 
at the former place, since communication between the two is by 
means of the railroad passing through the Majuba Hill country 
and Ladysmith, where the mountain passes have proved almost 
impossible to hold. In this vicinity also there is renewed activ- 
ity against the forces of Gen. Buller. Evidently the conquest 
of Pretoria is not accepted by the Boers as the end of the war, 
and it appears as though a renewed attempt was to be made to 
seize it and thus terminate British occupation of the former 
capital. 


Tue Prussian Diet has grappled with the department store 
problem by the passage of an act establishing a graduated tax 
on such industries in cases where the annual sales exceed four 
hundred thousand marks ($100,000). The act classifies the 
kinds of goods usually sold in such stores, in four groups. These 
may be roughly stated to be groceries, dry goods, furniture, and 
books and miscellaneous. Where any store, whose annual sales 
exceed the sum mentioned, deals in two or more of these groups, 
it becomes subject to the provisions of the law. The scale of 
taxation ranges from 5,500 marks on the minimum of annual 
sales mentioned, to 18,000 marks on annual sales aggregating 
1,000,000 marks and an additional tax of 2,000 marks for each 
additional 100,000 marks of annual sales. Branch stores are to 
be considered as portions of the same general concern and not as 
separate stores, nor is any reduction to be granted or exemption 
allowed, even though different stores are occupied for the differ- 
ent grades of business, so long as they are owned by one pro- 
prietor or syndicate. BAD ty oat 


This legislation is intended to benefit the small tradesman, 
whose business is demoralized by the large department stores. 
It is a question, however, to what extent it will be successful. 
It appears that the department stores have already given notice 
to the manufacturers, seamstresses, and other persons from 
whom their goods are purchased or by whom they are made, that 
these will be expected and required to bear the tax. Indeed the 
ultimate result of such a policy can only be that the producer 
himself, or the purchaser, will be required to bear the tax, as it 
cannot be expected that department stores will either be run 
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at a loss or close up by reason of this hostile legislation. The 
case, however, will be of interest as an experiment ina i of 
socialism. 


"Fue new commercial treaty between the United States and 
Germany has been signed, under the reciprocity section of the 
tariff law now in effect in this country. By the provisions of 
this treaty the United States grants a reduced tariff on importa- 
tions of still wines, paintings, and statuary, while Germany 
guarantees the “most favored nation” treatment to the United 
States, by which is meant that the latter shall have the minimum 
tariff rate on all articles of export, that is granted to any nation. 
As a matter of fact the United States has always enjoyed this 
minimum rate, but the continuance of this right is guaranteed 
by the new treaty. 


LONDON LETTER. se 


(x SUNDAY, June 17th, the Bicentenary of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts was further 
commemorated quite generally throughout Great Britain and 
Treland. The Protestant-minded clergy and laity of the fanat- 
ical Orange type, who (so far as they are represented in the 
press by the English Churchman) labor under the hallucination 
that the venerable Society necessarily preaches, in a lamentably 
large degree, “another Gospel than that of Christ’s finished 
work,” because, as is alleged, thirty of its accredited officials and 
agents belong to the English Church Union, and ten to the 
Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament, whilst the Continental 
chaplaincies are all identified with the “Roman Movement,” as 
the Catholic Revival is thus erroneously and absurdly desig- 
nated, took no part in the celebration. At St. Paul’s Cathedral 
the preacher in the morning was the Rt. Rey. the Bishop of 
Kentucky, and in the afternoon the Rt. Rev. the Bishop of 
Stepney, Canon in Residence. 

_ The American prelate, in the course of his sermon, said he 
had come to keep the Bicentenary of the S. P. G. at the bidding 
of the English Primate. He had come as a son of the old 
Church in the new land back to the old land of his people, gladly 
to celebrate the birthday of the agency which by God’s own good 
providence had had most to do with planting in the new land 
the ancient Church of English speaking people. For nearly the 
whole of the eighteenth century the S. P. G. formed the only 
point of contact with the Church in far distant colonies. He 
dared to assert that Greater Britain would hardly have been a 
possibility but for the development of the missionary spirit, 
largely through the medium of the Society. 

Evening at St. Paul’s was attended by the Lord Mayor in 
state, and Her Majesty’s Judges, according to custom on the 
ist Sunday after Trinity. Dr. Ingram (Canon of the Cathe- 
dral, and also Suffragan Bishop for the East End, originally 
the ancient rural parish of Stepney), in the course of his fervid 
oration-like discourse on “The Spiritual Expansion of the Em- 
pire,” thus happily alluded to the American Church: “When 
we turn from the Empire itself to the great Child of the Empire, 
no testimonial can be more touching than that given by the 
daughter Church of America, who has sent two of her Bishops 
who have preached to us yesterday and to-day”; and then reading 
a clause of the message referred to, the preacher further re- 
marked that such a tribute, coming from a Church which pos- 
sessed 84 Bishops and 4,692 priests and deacons, was one of 
which the old nursing missionary Society may be gratefully 
proud. The Bishop of Southwark (the Bishop of Rochester’s 
Suffragan for South London, which, however, is soon to be 
ecclesiastically the “Diocese of Southwark”), preaching in the 
evening at old St. Saviour’s (which Cathedral-like fabric will 
be the Cathedral of the new Diocese), also made sympathetic 
reference to the American Church, as having “84 Bishops and 
over 4,000 clergy ;” which imposing statistics tend to possess to 
the English mind both picturesque and poetical significance. 

The Sunday preachers at Westminster Abbey were their 
most Rev. Lordships the Archbishops of Canterbury and Ar- 


‘magh; and al’ the Right Rev. the Bishop of Albany, who 


preached in the evening. The Irish primate was eloquent, as 
usual, though he seemed rather feeble, requiring assistance in 
reaching his seat, and ascending the pulpit with some difficulty. 

On Monday, June 18th (Waterloo Day), a “Popular Meet- 
ing” was held at Exeter Hall, in the Strand, at 8 p.m., with the 
Archbishop of Armagh in the chair; the navortisetl speakers 
being the Bishops of Kentucky, St. enc s, and Ossory; also 
the Dean of Norwich, who, though a strong evangelical partizan, 
showed both by his presence and remarks that he was not wholly 
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out of sympathy with the interests of the venerable Society. 
His Grace the chairman was in good oratorical form, though 
his address regretably contained, in one of its passages, a most 
rash and serious reflection upon the Latin Church in reference 
to its cultus of the Blessed Virgin. The Bishop of Kentucky 
seemed in a gay and humorous mood, and successfully amused 
his audience when referring to the Fathers of the Upper House 
of Convocation, whom he described as “a wonderful set of old 
gentlemen”; though he declared that the English bench was 


quite diminutive in size in comparison with the enormous ~ 


American bench. The S. P. G., he said, had stood for the prin- 
ciples of liturgical and reverent worship, and his hearers could 
have no idea of the various kinds of worship existing in Amer- 
ica. As for the men who said they had no interest in missions, 
it meant that they had no interest in the work for which the 


Son of Man came to die, and even no interest in Jesus Christ 
Himself. 


Dr. Dudley’s pleasing speech certainly made a lively im- 
pression upon some of the newspaper representatives present. 
In the Daily Chronicle it was described as “a humorous and 
thoroughly American address,” reference being made especially 
to the speaker’s facetious allusion to our quaintly attired Eng- 
lish Bishops, whom he never saw but that he fancied some of 
the people had stepped out of the books on his library shelves 
and “had put on aprons and gaiters,” whilst the Westminster 
Gazette, a popular Liberal evening newspaper, reported the 
speech as a “rousing one,” which “showed that the American 
episcopate is deficient neither in oratory nor humor.” 

The afternoon meeting on Tuesday, June 19th (also at 
Exeter Hall, which in past years has been more associated with 
Protestant speechmaking than Anglican), when his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury presided, was chiefly noteworthy for 
the remarkable speech delivered by the Marquis of Salisbury, 
which, curiously enough, has well-nigh baffled an enlightened 
interpretation. According to some critics, the Prime Minister 
went from Whitehall to the Strand to curse rather than bless 
the S. P. G., and to censure missionaries, in general, for causing 
the Chinese crisis and divers massacres in Moslem lands. More 
ingenuous critics, however, construe the speech less superficially 
and cynically, and claim the noble speaker as being, after all, 
a sincere believer in the missionary cause, and appreciative, too, 
of missionary heroism. 

Lord Salisbury, of course, like a good Christian, believes 
in winning the heathen to Christ and His Chnrch, but, like his 
great Elizabethan ancestor, Lord Burleigh (whom he resembles 
a good deal), he also believes in worldly wisdom, which he thinks 
the missionaries ought to cultivate more than they seem to do; 

_and thus promote, not only the progress of Christianity amongst 
the heathen, but also the serenity of Her Majesty’s Foreign 
Office and that of the other great Powers. 

“ However, whether Lord Salisbury’s position as to mission- 
aries being prominent factors in causing international com- 
plications be defensible or not, he certainly urged with much 
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force, in his Exeter Hall speech, that modern missionary enter-, 


prise is inevitably beset with a very grave difficulty, which was 
absolutely non-existent in the days when the Cross made such 
extraordinary moral conquests. “If an evangelist or an apos- 
tle,” he eloquently said, “a Boniface or a Columba, preached in 
the Middle Ages, he faced the difficulties, he underwent the 
martyrdom, he braved the torments to which he was exposed, 
and the whole of the great moral and spiritual influence of his 
self devotion acted without hindrance on the people whom he 
addressed. But now, if a Boniface or a Columba is exposed to 
martyrdom, the result is an appeal to a consul or for the mission 
of a gunboat, and unfortunately it does diminish the 
spiritual aspect and action of the Christian teaching. . . . 
They have a proverb in the East, ‘First the missionary, then the 
consul, then the general.’ This is a great hindrance to mis- 
sionary work. The Christian faith and the Christian cross do 
not shine upon the people of the world with the unblemished 
splendor with which they shone in old times.” 

In connection herewith, the following passages from an 
able sub-leader in the Pilot are well worth reproduction in this 
letter. “A great Power cannot remain indifferent to the slaugh- 
ter of its subjects. It is compelled by regard for its own dignity 
to step in and exact reparation. But the injury done to mis- 
sions is incalculable. The blood of the martyrs ceases to be the 
seed of the Church, when the fruit that the seed first yields is a 
concession or an execution. The punishment that will rightly 
and necessarily be inflicted on the Boxers, and on the Chinese 
officials who have aided them, will throw back the progress of 
‘Christianity in China for a very long period.” It is only by 
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the exercise, the Pilot further wisely observes, of the greatest 
caution on the part of the missionaries, by dissociating them- 
selyes as much as possible from their own countrymen, and 
identifying themselves in every way that is open to them with 
the native people that the harm done to Christianity can be 
neutralized. 

The resolution moved by the Marqis of Salisbury was sec- 
onded by the Bishop of Albany, who also on this occasion pre- 
sented a noteworthy address from the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society of the American Church, and also one 
adopted at the 116th annual convention of the Diocese of New 
Jersey, which was once missionary ground of the S. P. G. 
Bishop of Kentucky, in seconding the Bishop of Winchester’s 
resolution, anent the “spiritual federation of the Anglican Com- 
munion,” made a brief but stirring speech. During the after- 
noon the singing boys of the Chapel Royal rendered (with sweet, 
bell-like voices) the hymn, “Go. Preach. Me, everywhere, 
always,” composed by the Archbishop of Armagh when Bishop 
of Derry, which, perhaps, some present thought was a salutary 
antidote to Lord Salisbury’s somewhat austere speech. 


J. G. Hatt. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 
Deatu or Dr. Durrir. 


C HE Rey. Dr. Cornelius Roosevelt Duffie, rector emeritus of 
the Church of the Epiphany, and chaplain emeritus of 
Yolumbia University, died on the Fourth Sunday after Trinity 
at his summer home in Litchfield, Conn. He was born in New 
York in 1821 and was the son of a priest of the same name, 
who was founder and first rector of St. Thomas’ Church at 
Broadway and Houston Street. Dr. Duftie’s mother was Helena, 
daughter of James Bleecker, and through the Bleeckers, Roose- 
velts, and Baches, he was related to some of the oldest New 
York families. He was graduated in 1841 from Columbia Col- 
lege and in 1845 at the General Seminary. After serving for a 
time as curate in Trinity parish he founded the parish of St. 
John the Baptist, at Lexington Avenue and 35th Street, on land 
given for the purpose by Dr. Duffie and his aunts, and in what 
was, at that time, a suburb of the city. 

In 1893 St. John the Baptist and the Epiphany were con- 
solidated, and after forty-five years of consecutive service Dr. 
Duffie was made rector emeritus. As the first regular chaplain 
of Columbia College he officiated daily during the college ses- 
sions in the old chapel in 50th Street, and after twenty-five 
years he was made chaplain emeritus on full salary. In 1863 
he married a descendant of Adam Clark, of New Jersey, a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence. In 1891 he was married a 
second time. 

At the funeral in the Epiphany on Wednesday, Calvary 
boy choir sung the musical parts of the service, and among those 
present were the Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet, the Rev. Joshua 
Kimber representing the Board of Missions, the Rev. Dr. W. A. 


’ Hooper of Wilton, Conn., and many of the vestry of the Epi- 


phany parish. Mr. Edwin S. Gorham, secretary, attended as 
representative of the New York Bible and Common Prayer Book 
Society. 

TRAINED CHRISTIAN HELPERS. 

The Trained Christian Helpers have a splendid new Home 
in Pacifie Street, Brooklyn. The fact that they are able to pos- 
sess the same is a proof of the wisdom of going ahead, when 
one is working for God, making use of means at hand, and 
trusting Him to provide both for present need and future 
growth. Nearly four years ago the Helpers numbered two, and 
were poor and unknown. Now they have come to be an institu- 
tion of New York, one might well say of the country, for their 
work is known and their methods are being copied. 

Congregationalists have a hospital for the poor in Yoka- 
hama, Japan. By some lack of foresight in acquiring the build- 
ing, some local men and women had a partial control of it, 
Having a good deal of that modern progressiveness, or at any 
rate desire for change, which characterizes Japan just now, these 
local managers decided to put out the Christian physicians and 
nurses and put in Japanese. But they found no heathen Japs 
willing to work for the sick poor, without pay. So the hospital 
had to be turned back to the care of those whose hearts were 
right. 
+. The Order of Trained Helpers works for the sick and the 
poor, with no thought of pay. They are refined gentlewomen, 
who are trained as nurses, but who do far more than nurse. 
They help the poor to help themselves, not always by giving them 
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money—rarely that indeed—but by furnishing them with that 
saving common sense in management during times of trouble 
which the very poor so generally lack. The Rev. Dr. James H. 
Darlington had a good deal to do with getting their first work 
started, and the Christian side of the work had its beginning 
in Christ Church, Bedford Avenue. At present the spiritual 
advisers are the Rev. Drs. Darlington, John G. Bacchus of the 
Incarnation, and Lindsay Parker of St. Peter’s. The medical 
side of the work was championed at the beginning and ever since 
by Dr. Arnold W. Catlin, and the other medical advisers now 
are Drs. W. W. Laing and Alfred Bell. The house physician 
of the new Home is Dr. G. R. Winder. 

These Helpers wear a distinguishing garb and have a regu- 
lar organization, with a religious service upon entering. But 
they are free to withdraw from the Order, upon proper notice. 
Their new Home has been made possible through increased offer- 


NEW HOME OF TRAINED CHRISTIAN 


HELPERS, BROOKLYN. 


ings from friends and increased gifts from those who have been 
helped, for while nobody is asked to pay, it is found that many 
want to do so, and the money is accepted in order to provide the 
necessaries of medicine, car fares, and livelihood of those who 
labor. In the new Home there are lectures on medical topics. 
The Home is what used to be a country mansion, but around 
which the growing city has come. It has spacious grounds, 
and even more spacious rooms. The president of the Board 
of Managers is Mrs. John A. Peterkin; vice-president, Mrs. 
Edward Morris; secretary, Miss Mabel Hastings; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Edward F. Geer; treasurer, Mrs. Ruth Y. Smith; 
and home visitor, Mrs. William Sabin. 

While Helpers give themselves to the work without, financial 
reward, they are required to serve many months in preparation. 
Their Christian character is rigidly scrutinized at the beginningy- 
for the order is no asylum for the sentimentally incompetent, 
and then they are instructed in nursing’and in medicine until 
they are really trained—a trained Christian nurse, who works 
without pay. Could there be a nobler form of work for Christ? 
And could any workers for Him better deserve a new Home? 


CITY ITEMS. 


Bishop Potter laid the corner-stone of a new St. Andrew’s 
Church at Brewster last week. It happened that the date and 
hour were the same as that named for the funeral of the late 
Rey. Dr. Duffie, and so the Bishop sent the Rev. Dr. Nelson to 
the Church of the Epiphany to represent him. The new Brew- 
ster church is just now rising above the ground, but the date 
of consecration has been set for November 30th. The rector is 
the Rey. F. Heartfield. 


The Church Mission for Seamen is enlarging its building 
in Pike Street, making it four stories in height. The rear wall 
is being set back and the cellar made deeper. The first floor will 
be made a reading room, the second an assembly halli"and the 
upper floors living apartments for the Rev. Mr. Mansfield. The 
cost is $4,000. The Society has a floating chapel on the pier 
_ near by, and a lodging house in Market Street. 

The Church Temperance Society has been given two new 
ice water fountains, making the fifteenth and sixteenth which 
it will maintain out of the profits of its lunch wagons. 
One of the new fountains is presented by Mrs. James-Bur- 
ling Lawrence and it has been placed in front of the Squir- 
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rel Inn in’the- Bowery. The 
donor of the other does not 
wish her name known. The 
Inn restaurant is paying its 
own way, and that during 
July is counted remarkable: 
The reading room is well pat- 
ronized even in the hot 
weather of this season. 


THE RECTOR-ELECT OF ST. 
MATTHEW 8. 


Two weeks ago we chron- 
icled the fact of the election 
of the Rev. Arthur H. Judge, 
now of Franklin, Pa., to the 
rectorship of St. Matthew’s 
Church. It is a pleasure now 
to present his portrait. 


REV ARTHUR H. JUDGE. 


DEATH OF CHAPLAIN GALLOUPE, 


C233 Dwight Galloupe, for the last four years rector of 
“St. Paul’s, High and Market Streets, Newark, was found 
dead in his bath on July 11th. The cause is said to have been 
apoplexy. He was a son of Dr. Edward W. Galloupe of Stam- 
ford, N. Y., and was destined to succeed his father as a physi- 
cian. While a student at 
Harvard he changed his mind 
and studied for orders. He 
spent his diaconate at An- 
gelica, N. Y., and gave a year 
to St. Luke’s Cathedral, Port- 
land, Maine. In 1896 he came 
to St. Paul’s, and although 
very young, he took almost at 
once a leading place in the re- 
ligious affairs of the city. 
His parish prospered. 

When the Spanish war 
broke out, he volunteered as 
chaplain and was sent with 
the Ninth Regiment. He 
saw service in Cuba, being 
several times under fire, and 


during the trying days 
around Santiago he took no REV. DWIGHT GALLOUPE, 
thought for himself, but 


worked incessantly for others. Having had a medical course, 
he put his knowledge into practice. Near the end of June’ he 
had a sunstroke and was ordered by the physician to a hospital. 


He disobeyed orders and went back to the firing line, working 


through several hot days. He was struck in the chest with some 
earth thrown up by a shell. When he could get upon his feet 
he started for the hospital, but finding others in worse condition 
than himself, he helped them as: he could through a long and 
hot walk. =) Us 
Being sent home ill, he Pn recovered, and went back 
to Montauk Point, his regiment having arenes reached there, 
where he worked for some time, or as long as needed. Return- 
ing to his parish work, he found himself far from well, and 
last March went on a sea journey to Brazil. The ship service 
being uncertain from that country, he returned unexpectedly, 
only to find his family away, and then learned of the birth to 
him of a child four weeks before. He seemed well and took 
the services in St. Paul’s on July 8th. On Wednesday of last 
week, while dressing to go out to.dinner and also to perform a 
wedding ceremony which was to-occur in St. Paul’s that even- 
ing, he seems to have fallen without previous warning and to 
have died instantly. He was quite alone in the rectory and was 
not discovered until several hours afterward. He was only 
29 years of age. His wife was Miss Cornelia de Mille of An- 
gelica, N. Y., and he leaves an infant child whom he never saw. 
SDN Ee yatal service was said in St. Paul’s on Friday evening 
by the Rey. Hannibal Goodwin, a former rector. Mrs. Gal- 
loupe returned from Geneva, but was unable to accompany the 
funeral party to Stamford, N. Y., where interment took place 
on Monday, the Rey. O. S. Hallock officiating. 


Tuer is no love of God without patience, and no patience with- 
out lowliness and sweetness of spirit.—John Wesley. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF CHURCH MUSIC. 
By Susan Anprews Rice. beeen 


HE history of music really began about the fourth century, 
A. D., when a singing school was instituted in Rome by 
Pope Sylvester. A few years later, St. Ambrose, Archbishop of 
Milan, took an especial interest in the culture of Church music. 
The education of the singers had given rise to rivalry, each 
striving to outdo the other, while trills, runs, and embellish- 
ments began to appear in every part of the service. 
St. Ambrose undertook to bring about a reform by intro- 
ducing the four diatonic scales or modes, known as the authentic 
modes, and ordered all chants to be based on them. 


The celebrated Te Dewm is sometimes attributed to St. Am- 
brose, and by other authorities called the joint production of St. 
Ambrose and St. Augustine, upon the occasion of the baptism 
of St. Augustine. The singing in the church at Milan was thus 
described : 


“How I wept, O God, deeply moved by the hymns and songs 
of praise as uttered by the voices of the sweetly singing congre- 
gation. The voices flowed in at my ears, truth was instilled 
into my heart, and the affection of piety overflowed in sweet 
tears of joy.” 

Singing in the churches was antiphonal, or alternating 
between priest and choir. For ages Cathedral choirs have been 
divided into two parts, facing each other, called decanz, or side 
of the dean, and cantoris, or side of the cantor, or chief singer. 


To the authentic modes, Gregory the Great, who did much 
for Church music, added four others. The two combined are 
known as the eight Gregorian modes. The music of the Roman 
Catholic ritual is, for the most part, founded on these modes. 
The classic forms of the old masses, motets, and hymns, includ- 
ing the works of Palestrina and his school, sprang from the 
Gregorian chant. 


St. Gregory also established a school of music from which 
teachers and singers were sent to France and Germany. He 
-took great interest in this school, which he often visited, and as 
his switch is shown in Rome, we may believe that the careless 
student received punishment at his hands. 

_At that time there were no means for indicating the length 
of tones, and the staff, as we know it, was not invented until 
nearly seven hundred years later. The words of psalms and 
hymns were marked by curious hooks and crooks indicating the 
tones to the singers. These were called Newmae. 

All teaching was ioral, the: pupil singing after teacher, 
over and over, until he had learned the lesson. 


Though these schools were signs of growth in the musical 
life of the Church, according to good authority one effect was 
to discourage congregational singing, which was actually for- 
bidden by the Council of Laodicea, in these words: “None but 
those ordained as chanters shall sing in church.” 

There was no knowledge of harmony at this time, though it 
is thought the Greeks knew something of its principles. The 
oldest historical document on the subject of which we have any 
knowledge, is by Isadore, Archbishop of Seville, who lived con- 
temporarily with St. Gregory of whom he was a friend. Though 
here were possessed certain rules, it took several centuriés of 
labor and experiment before men were able to create works in 
which melody and harmony occurred to give adequate enjoy- 
ment. Up to the tenth century all music had been sung in 
- unison. Hucbald, a monk of St. Amand in northern France, 

attempted a kind of harmony, which was played on the rude 
organs of the time. ue 

It is said that his efforts were accounted for in this way: 

Two monks, singing different chants at the same time, 
noticed that when the voices were a certain distance apart, the 
sound was agreeable. ‘These intervals of octaves and fifths seem 
to our ears crude and discordant, but the good old monks recom- 
mend them as sweet and pleasing. Hucbald also did a little 

towards improving notation, using only spaces, however. 
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DISLOYALTY WITHIN THE CHURCH. 


From a Sermon sy THE Rey. J. Exvprep Brown, Recoror oF 
Trinity Cuurcu, Norwicu, Conn. 


5 UT the most dangerous and harmful of all the public mani- 
festations of this evil, said the speaker, is that which has 
recently appeared in the Church itself. I say most dangerous 
and harmful because the Church is set to guard against these 
evils and maintain a uniformly high standard. But the Church 
of God is now called upon to resist and attack the evil as it 
manifests itself in the very ranks of the ministry itself. No 
one could accuse this age of being intolerant. The frightful 
excesses of un-Christian intolerance that disgrace the past his- 
tory of the Church have led to a revulsion of feeling, in which 
even indifference is often honored with the name of charity. 
We are told it makes no difference what we believe. The advo- 


eate of any kind of intolerance is regarded with aversion as a 


bigot. We may explain much of this indifference as part and 
pareel of the revulsion of feeling from the cruel intolerance of 
the past. But, when in its all-pervasive effects it attacks the 
ministry of the Church and gives the supposed ground for 
attacking and stabbing and emasculating the very formularies 
they are sworn to maintain and teach, then is time to sound the 
alarm bell, indeed, and to proclaim the truth that intolerance is 
sometimes a duty. For example, when a clergyman who has 
ceased to believe in the Prayer Book and the doctrine of the 
Trinity impudently claims the right to still continue in the 
ministry and publicly to, assault the Prayer Book and its doc- 
trines, that clergyman should be taught in a drastic manner that 
the Episeopal Church has no tolerance for such glaring dishon- 
esty. The heresy trial may be unpopular and hard to carry out 
in the face of a debased public sentiment. But woe be to the 
Church which for fear of popular disapproval, suffers such a 
man to remain in her'ministry! She is not only untrue to her 
mission, she not only courts disaster, she crucifies the Lord 
Jesus afresh and puts him to an open shame before a scoffing 
and Godless world. There can be no greater evidence of thé 
moral laxness of the times. 

Time was, and that not so long ago, when common honesty 
demanded that a man who could not preach and teach the doe- 
trines of the Church should resign and seek elsewhere a hearing 
for his beliefs. It is a notable and alarming sign of our degen- 
eracy and moral confusion that such a man at present, not only 
dares to maintain his rights to stab the Church he is pledged 
to uphold, but is even applauded for so doing. Well thus may 
the prophet pronounce his divinely inspired woe upon this evil; 
for woeful indeed is the moral state that can permit and prac- 
tise such an evil, and woeful the moral outlook for the people 
who are addicted to it. 


Burt assuming that the pastor does make it a rule to preach at 
least one or two missionary sermons in the course of the year, how 
shall he go about it? What is a missionary sermon? It is a sermon 
designed to arouse the interest and move the wills of Christian people 
to do their part in supporting’ the missionary enterprise. Its pur- 
pose is not by any means the mere raising of money, for missions 
may be advanced by the sympathy and prayer. as well as by the funds 
of the church; but sympathy and prayer that are not accompanied 
by material contributions are open to suspicion. We are not sure 
but such a sermon should be entirely separated from any appeal for 
funds. The missionary sermon should aim at the development of 
the missionary spirit rather than at the enticement of dollars from 
men’s pockets by some appeal to sentiment or prejudice. This prin- 
ciple at once determines certain characteristics that the true mis- 
sionary sermon must possess. It must be prepared and preached 
with the pastor’s full measure of ability; not perfunctorily and 
slightingly, as a disagreeable task that must be got through with 
somehow. It must be biblical in its substructure, and not merely by 
virtue of a motto text. It must be based on an intelligent knowledge 
of missions, not merely as they were seventy years ago or twenty 
years ago, but as they are to-day. The preacher who knows no mis- 
sionary heroes save Judson and Carey, and no great missionary suc- 
cess save the conyersion of the Telugus, is not properly equipped to 
preach a,missionary sermon. The sermon must have a subject more 
specific than simply “missions.” It must aim at something and hit 
it.—The Standard, 


TueERE is no wholesome and sensible minister who does not wish 
to have the good will of every class in his congregation, but he 
especially covets the respect and confidence of the young men. This 
is not because they are wiser than their elders, nor because they are 
more spiritual, but because they are unconventional and sincere to 
the last degree—Ian MacwareEn, in the June Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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HOW A CITY CHOIR IS TRAINED, 
Tue Vestep Cuorr or Trinity Cuurcu, CHICAGO. 


Cz accompanying photograph portrays a choir boy in the uni- 
form adopted by the choir of Trinity Church, Chicago. The 
idea so far as Chicago is concerned is a new one, and marks a 
step in the advance of choir work as applied to American ideas 
and American needs. The uniform is modelled somewhat on that 
worn by the choir of Grace Church, New York, with the differ- 
ence, that the former is fashioned from a naval uniform, whilst 
the latter is after the military. At present it is only worn by 
the boys at full rehearsal and on Sunday; later the idea is to 
have it worn always so long as the boy remains a member of the 
choir. ; 

The choir is divided into four classes. the Ist class being the 
highest and the 4th the lowest, their rank being designated by 
the number of stars on the sleeve. The introduction of the choir 
uniform has had a marked effect on the discipline and deport- 
ment of the boys, and has been the means of effecting a strong 
esprit du corps amongst them. The boys are promoted from 
class to class as they show improvement, and are paid according 
to the classification. In addition to this, there is a preparatory 
choir, into which boys are admitted between the ages of 8 and 
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Contralto Soloist, Trinity Church, Chicago. Age 14. 


12% years. They are here trained in voice production and 
enunciation, and it is from this preparatory choir that the ranks 
of the main choir are filled. As vacancies in the regular choir 
occur, they are promptly filled by the best voices taken from the 
preparatory choir, and so the work of construction goes on. In 
the case of a boy who possesses naturally a beautiful voice, or 
who has had at least one year’s experience in’séme otlier choir, 
the rule of admitting boys only from the preparatory class is 
somewhat relaxed. 

The boys are trained on a plan adopted in the yarious 
Cathedral and Collegiate choirs in England. They are at first 
taught the art of breathing properly, and have exercises given 
them to obtain perfect control and management of their breath. 
Many of the exercises are peculiar, but certainly very effective. 
The chorister places these as the foundation of the production 
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of a good, .pure vocal tone.. The use of the “head” voice is 
insisted on from the first, and the voices are trained down as 
low as possible, without sacrificing the round and full tone of 
the “chest” voice. The result is a pure tone throughout. The 
round, full, rich, and “velvety” quality of the boys’ voices at 
Trinity Church, has frequently been commented upon. . 

There are four boys in the choir who possess natural alto 
voices. The present alto soloist, whose photograph appears herein, 
has a yoice of remarkable beauty and resonance, and it has been 
very skilfully developed by the choirmaster, who will not allow 
any solo boys in the choir except those that are trained exclus- 
ively by himself. The boy altos are not taken’ from the ranks ; 
of the sopranos whose voices are on the verge of mutation, but 
are trained as altos from a very young age, and are chosen with 
regard to the natural quality of voice obtained when first tried 
for admission into the choir. Some choirmasters, refuse to 
admit the existence of boy altos. The question seems to be 
solved in Trinity choir, Chicago. 

The choirmaster is Mr. Cyril Edward Rudge, who is a grad- 
uate in Arts and Music, of one of the leading English Universi- 
ties. He entered a choir when only nine years of age, and was 
himself a solo boy for over four years in a choir in England 
noted for its beauty and the grandness of its services, and he has 
been connected with Church choirs ever since. As a trainer of 
boys’ voices, Mr. Rudge stands unsurpassed, and his influence 
and work at Trinity Church shows that he possesses not only 
great and natural musical ability, but also extensive executive 
ability. He is fairly worshipped by his choir boys, and right 
here lies the secret of his success. The rehearsals of the boys 
are held in the afternoon, as Mr. Rudge is adverse to bringing 
the boys out at night time. The full rehearsal is held on Friday 
evenings at 8 o’clock. 

The choir is made up of 42 voices, divided as follows: 20 
trebles, 4altos, 8tenors, 10 basses. Itis the intention to increase the 
ranks to 50 when more room in the chancel can be obtained. The 
balance of tone is perfect. No shouting or extremely loud sing- 
ing is. allowed, marks of expression are insisted upon, and the 
choir is thoroughly drilled in the art of singing softly. The 
repertory of the choir is extensive, embracing anthems and ean- 
tatas from the works of all the great masters. 

In order to keep the choir-boys together when their voices 
break and they have to leave, Mr. Rudge has formed an ex-choir- 
boys musical association, who have formed themselves into a 
mandolin club. The boys are drafted into this as soon as they 
leave the choir, and an instrument is at once provided for them. 
A regular teacher has been engaged, who is responsible to Mr. 
Rudge for the proper management of the club. The boys pay a 
small fee,,monthly, towards the expenses of teaching, music, etc., 
the proceeds of concerts, ete., making up the difference. It can 
thus be self-supporting. The work has been taken up most 
enthusiastically by the boys, and has the effect of holding them 
together until they are able to come back as men. In addition 


‘to this, Mr. Rudge has established an employment bureau, by 


which chorister boys and men can be provided with situations if 
necessary. If any chorister boy has, through need, to work in an 
office, store, or warehouse, proper track is kept of him, and every 
influence is used to further his advancement and to help him 
along. 


Positions in the choir are open to all boys possessing a 
quick ear, and a musical voice; brilliancy of voice and execution 
not being necessary. Those boys who are likely to be quickly 
responsive to training, are the ones Mr. Rudge invariably 
chooses. 

There is an annual summer outing under canyas for the 
choir as a body, which generally lasts two weeks, at a cost of 
$600, which is furnished by the vestry and by subscription. 


AccorDING to the reports of lynching for the past year, as tab- 
ulated by the Chicago. Tribune, the number reached 107, which ae- 
cording to that paper, is a considerably less number than for fifteen 
years, and 20 less than the previous year, showing that the practice 
is surely diminishing. Of these 107 lynchings, 103 -were in the 
Southern States, 3 in Kansas and 1 in Pennsylvania. Georgia heads 
tue Southern list with 28, after which follow Mississippi with 14, 
Louisiana 13, Arkansas 11. The crimes alleged were: murder, 44; 
complicity in murder, 11; rape, 11; alleged rape, 6, and one for 
rape murder. The causes for the decrease probably include the in- 
creasing publicity given to them, the disgrace which that publicity 
involves, and the gradual progress toward better conditions as law 
and order find a swifter and surer expréssion in the courts. This. 
decrease is especially gratifying and means much taken in connection 
with the increase in population.—Ohristian Work. 
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Anglican Missionary Work 


JERUSALEM AND THE EAST. 


By rue Rr. Rey. Geo. F. Porttam Buyrrr, D.D., ANGLICAN 
Bistor in JERUSALEM AND THE East. 


HE Bishopric of the Church of England in Jerusalem and 
the East has aspects and prospects of work which should 
interest the whole Anglican Communion. It ought to be in 
touch with every Diocese of our vast communion. There are at 
the Holy City Bishops belonging to the various branches of the 
Church of Christ who represent their Churches, and are in 
friendly communication with each other. The revival of the 
Anglican Bishopric in Jerusalem by the late Archbishop Ben- 
son in 1887, placed an English Bishop among his episcopal 
brethren of these Churches gathered at Jerusalem. The effect 
has been happily successful. There is a considerable increase 
of friendly feeling towards the Anglican Church, and indeed 
amongst all Churches represented at the Holy City. They 
all declare that here was first breathed our Lord’s prayer and 
will for the unity of the Catholie Chureh upon earth; and that 
throughout its branches there should be good-will and friendly 
feeling, and that points of difference (being often political and 
racial matters rather than theological) should as far as possible 
be set aside, and the many great features of Christian unity be 
brought into prominence. 

The consecration of St. George’s Collegiate Church, in 
which is the Anglican Bishop’s official seat, has done much to 
render intelligible to other Churches the Catholic position of 
our communion. The building itself is very much admired, 
and its services, being fairly representative of what is legal and 
usual in all branches of the English Church, without party sig- 
nificance, have greatly improved our position here. The points 
of ceremonial in Divine worship declared by the “Lincoln Judg- 
ment,” and on appeal to the Privy Council, to be legal and of 
ancient custom in the English Church, form the standard at 
St. George’s. And it is a happy coincidence that they are com- 
mon also to all other Churches episcopally represented at Jeru- 
salem. 

The opening of the church has also composed rather than 
accentuated differences of opinion amongst the English missions 
themselves; as members of all societies and schools of thought 
are usually found in the congregations at St. George’s. The 
Bishop in Jerusalem has always shown his anxiety that clergy 
and Churchmen of all national, provincial, and colonial 
branches of the communion should feel at home here, and that 
their representation through the Bishoprie is not nominal but a 
reality. 

There is another point of interest in this Bishopric. We 
have shown that it is representative of the spiritual life of the 
whole communion. There are also many ways in which this 
its essential vitality can be legitimately represented. As a 
matter of fact missionary work within the area of our Bishop- 
ric in the Bible Lands should be primarily the concern and duty 
of the Churches of the land. As the Greek patriarch once re- 
marked to the English Bishop, “Missionary work within the 
Eastern Patriarchates cannot at present be undertaken by our- 
selves, and therefore the missionary work of your communion 
where it is not made to aggress upon our own Churches, and 
especially your missions to Jews, has my sympathy and my 
blessing. And so it comes to pass that it is possible to make 
prominent here that spirit of missionary enterprise which is so 
distinet and vitalizing in the Anglican Communion.” 

It is very much to-be desired, and would be most effective 
for good, if Anglican congregations and individuals would give 
increasing support to the missionary work of this Bishopric. 
About £4,500 (of which about one-third is taken up by the cost 
of deputations, printing, and making known what is going on 
and what is in prospect) is all that the whole communion places 
at the Bishop’s disposal for the varied work which is in his 
charge. With a claim so widespread as his is, there should be 
more done to aid it; and when the Anglican Communion more 
generally understand the call there is for their help in this 
work, their prayers and alms, in memorial before heaven, must 
have some powerful result of good. The Jew and his destiny is 
a concern common to all Christianity. 
he aga oT aa. 

Every man’s task is his life-preserver. The conviction that his 
work is dear to God and cannot be spared defends him—R. W. 
Emerson: 
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influencing very greatly governmental action. 
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LETTERS FROM A PARSON LAID ON THE SHELF, 


You sometimes have valuable old china which ordinarily re- 
poses on the shelf; but there come times when you take it 
down, use it for an hour or so, and then put it back. 

It is the same with parsons on the shelf. Sometimes 
they can be used for something and then carefully returned. 
Tam being taken down just now and used as one of the Advisory 
Council of the National Civic Federation. I cannot talk for 
it, but I can write a little about it and urge my brother clergy- 
men and the influential laymen with whom I have so wide an 
acquaintance, to take hold of it; for it promises to be a very 
important factor in the government of our country.  Arch- 
bishop Ireland, who is as far from being a fool as any man I 
know, says of it, “It is a great work. I will be very glad to help 
it in every way possible.” Bishop Tuttle, Bishop Potter, Floyd : 
Tomkins, Beverly Warner, of our own Church, are also members 
of this Advisory Council. 

Some old fossils may say, “Why, you are certainly urging 
priests to go into politics, and have we not heard you preach 
against that?” 

Yes, you have; but that was a great many years ago. 
not so silly as never to change my opinions, and I now think 
that a priest who takes no part in politics, and who will not 
vote, nor mention in his pulpit great public questions bearing 
on ethics and religion, is very wanting in his duty. 

By a priest mixing in politics I do not mean following the 
example of one whom I heard giving notice in church of the 
Republican primaries, and never mentioning when the Demo- 
eratie ones would be. I, and the other Democrats present in 
church, took great exceptions to that. I do not mean that a 
clergyman ought to drum up voters, or dilate on purely party 


Lam 


questions in his pulpit. 

I mean that when 
publie which affects the social and moral conditions of the citi- 
zen (and they often do that in an indirect as well as a direct 
way), a preacher shall not be afraid to say to his people: “Such 
and such is the right course for a Christian man to take, and no 
considerations of party ought to induce him to take another.” 

IT remember how I used to despise and jeer at the New 
England preachers who had the courage to attack slavery; and 
now I worship their memory and consider them splendid heroes. 

My preface is getting long; let me get at my subject which 
is the scope, the aims, advantages, and prospects of the National 


any great issue is brought before the 


Civic Federation. 

Its object is to have such great questions as foreign rela- 
tions, insular affairs, banking and currency, indusMial combina- 
tions, inter-state and foreign commerce, consular and diplomatic 
service, labor, municipal government, taxation, liquor law, man- 
agement of betting games, sanitation, etc., ete., discussed out- 
side of party relations, by persons whose intelligence and whose 
position render their opinions of value. If [ am asked whether 
such questions cannot be discussed in the political meeting's 
held by the great-parties, I answer, No; for these old parties 
seem to be almost entirely devoted to electing men to office, and 
they frame their. principles entirely with that end in view. 
There cannot be unprejudiced discussion in these party organ- 
izations, for they are simply machines for political purposes. 
We want an untrammeled body, a sort of “forum” where men 
of all parties and that large cultured class who belong to no 


_party, could come together and discuss broad, far-reaching 


national questions. 

T am by no means so dead sure of the final success of goy- 
ernment by the people as I once was; but since such is our 
mode of government, let us have a place where democratic insti- 
tutions can be discussed apart from the shifting sands of party 
prejudice and popular passion, and on the rock basis of intelli- 
gence and fairmindedness. Government is not a thing to be 
administered in a slipshod, hazardous way, as is too often the 
ease. It is the greatest of all services and should call to its aid 
the very best, thought of the nation. 

The National Civic Federation is meant to fill just that 
place. It has already enlisted over five hundred men prominent 
in Manufactures, Agriculture, Labor, College, the Church, Fi- 
nance, Commerce, Law, Transportation, Insurance, and other 


- like bodies, who will contribute speeches and papers from stand- 


points where they are perfectly at home, and which cannot help 
Every day is 
teaching us more and more the value of organizations for the 
true estimate of any question. We have Labor Unions and 
Bank and Bar Associations and Social Science and Traffic gath- 
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erings. Why not have a union to talk about the best way of 
governing a country, a state, a city ¢ 

Independent of their positive duty as sworn officers in an 
institution which exists only to elevate humanity and bring it 
nearer to God, embracing in its scope far more than church- 
going and devout reception of the sacraments; it will do clergy- 
men a great deal of good to take part in this Federation. It 
will widen the slit between their eyelids. I am sorry to say it, 
but so many priests read so little outside a few books of the- 
ology, think so little outside their Church rut, esteem so lightly 
everything that is not “Catholic,” that nothing more blessed 
could happen to them than a plunge into the larger life the 
Civic Federation will open before them. 

. Cuinton Locke. 

Ca Rr ae 
THE DECLINE OF CHURCH GOING, 


By tHe Rev. Tuomas P. Hucuess, D.D., LL.D. 


‘| of the New York dailies had, recently, a well written 
article on the decline of Church attendance. And, although 
the writer generously allowed that both the Episcopal Church 
and the Roman Catholics succeeded in keeping up a very fair 
attendance at the Sunday services, it was asserted that there was 
a general decline in church attendance among the various Prot- 
estant religious bodies. 

It seems probable that as regards church going, things are 
not very different from what they were fifty years ago, when 
people crowded to hear their favorite preacher, but the average 
place of worship was by no means filled. There has always been 
an ebb and flow of church-going. Still the question “Why do 
people stay away from church?” is always timely. And, assum- 
ing that there is an apparent decline in church attendance, we 
will endeavor to state what seems to be the cause of it. 

The secular paper to which we have referred, asserts that 
people stay away from church because there is an absence of 
definite and fixed belief among preachers. In these days 
dogma is ignored, and the preacher either confines himself to 
moral truisms which might be taught by any Sufi mystic or 
Taoist priest, or when an attempt is made to “draw” he will 
lecture on political depravity, or some sensational subject such 
as “How to choose a wife,” ad nauseam. An evident reason 
why people are indifferent to church attendance is that in the 
transition from Puritan sabbath-keeping, Church people have 
drifted into a manifest indifference as to the religious observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Day. For the Jew the Sabbath was a day of 
rest, rather than a day of worship. For the Christian the 
Lord’s Day should be a day of worship, rather than a day of 
rest. And it is the duty of the clergy to insist upon the essen- 
tially religious character of the Sunday, and not to tacitly allow 
that it can be used as a day for social enjoyment and physical 
recreation. The whole traditions of the Church are against 
such a conception, as Archdeacon Hessey has demonstrated in 
his Bampton Lectures on the subject. 

Then, the modern idea of “attracting” people to church, 
not by the legitimate attractions of gospel truth, but by making 


the church a lecture hall or a place of musical entertainment, : 


has done much towards breaking down regular church attend- 
ance. It has made church going not so much a religious 
duty, as a mental choice, and consequently when the attractions 
fail there is a falling off in church attendance. 

The assertion that the Sunday School does in any way 
cause a falling off in church attendance will be a surprise to 
many. Nevertheless it is a fact. We know of one Sunday 

- School which has Bible classes numbering 300 individuals, and 
yet the rector of the church admits that very few of the mem- 
bers of these Bible classes attend church regularly. They re- 
gard the Bible class and the Sunday School as substitutes for 
church. This is the case with the majority of Sunday Schools. 
Young people attend the school, but when they grow older or 
enter upon married life, they leave the Sunday School and do 
not attempt to begin life anew by going to church regularly. 
Having “done with Sunday School,” they enter upon a life of 
neglect of Church ordinances, and then “the cares of this life” 
seem to justify staying away from church altogether. To some 
extent a remedy for this can be found in making the morning 
session of the Sunday School an introduction to church attend- 
ance. Ohildren should be expected to go to church, but the 
younger children may be allowed to leave before the sermon. 
Children’s services do not create the habit of church going. 

One would imagine that our church organizations would 
ereate the habit of church attendance, but very often these 
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organizations are substituted for the church. Young men and 
young women will become devoted to the work of their special 
organization, but they are satisfied with attendance at their 
meetings and reckon it as a part of church going. It very fre- 
quently happens, in a large city, that the members of these 
societies are drawn away from their own church to attend 
special services elsewhere. In some churches the members of 
the Brotherhood receive the Holy Communion in a corporate 
body. The idea is a good one. But it, quite unintentionally, 
seems to make an inroad on the “family pew”! 

It is here, probably, that our present church conditions com- 
pare unfavorably with those of fifty years ago. The “family 
pew” no longer exists. That is to say, families are so divided 
in their church affiliations, that parents and their children are 
not found attending church together. In fact parents too fre- 
quently “dump” their children into a Sunday School in order 
to escape the responsibility of instructing them in religion; 
whereas it should be remembered that Robert Raikes established 
the Sunday School for “the lowest class of children,” and never 
intended that it should take the place of religious ingtruction 
at home. 

Parents are not sufficiently careful to check a diversity of 
church affiliation in families. We know of a family consisting 
of a father and mother and six grown-up daughters, attending 
six different churches. The family pew has been extinguished 
by sectarianism. ; 

It is generally claimed that there is among the Roman 
Catholics a more regular and stated system of church-going. 
But it must be stated that the majority of Roman Catholics 
crowd into their city churches for an early mass of half an 
hour, and then never enter church again during the day. Still, 
we have much to learn from the Roman Catholics, in their 
persistent requirement of church attendance among the faithful. 

We must insist upon church attendance. Insist upon at- 
tendance at both morning and evening prayer on Sundays, and 
not give our church wardens and our vestrymen and our Broth- 
erhood men to understand that “good Churechmanship” con- 
sists in attending just one service on the Sunday, and devoting 
the rest of the day to pleasure and recreation. This must be 
inculeated “line upon line, precept upon precept, here a little 
and there a little,” until habits of church-going are created 
which will bear fruit in the next generation. At present people 
are too fond of saying that after all it does not matter whether 
people stay away or go to church, provided they live good 
lives. But this is not a conception of good living which should 
be endorsed by the Church. 


ANSWERS TO POPULAR OBJECTIONS. 
By tHe Rev. S. Barina Gout. 


I CANNOT BELIEVE IN THE REAL PRESENCE. 


Answer. 


y OU cannot wnderstand it maybe, but believe it you certainly 
can. We will not argue from Scripture here, for Scriptural 
argument has been pressed elsewhere. But let us see whether 
nature itself does not help us to grasp the doctrine. Now what 
becomes of the water you pour on the roots of the vine? It is 
taken up into the plant, and, by God’s power, is changed into 
grape juice. Christ once, af Cana of Galilee, by a word turned 
water into wine, but in the ordinary course of nature water is 
being constantly turned into wine through a lengthy process. 
Again, the bread you eat is changed by the mysterious process 
of digestion into your flesh. This is being performed every day, 
and you think nothing of it. Why, then, cannot God turn 
bread and wine sacramentally into the flesh and blood of Christ? 


- But you say, “Yes, but my senses tell me that the wine and bread 


remain sensibly identical with what they were before consecra- 
tion.” Quite so, but for all that they may be different. The 
Church does not teach that the bread and wine become matert- 
ally changed into Flesh and Blood, but that they are spiritually 
and sacramentally changed. 

Again, you object, “Christ according to you is offered on 
many altars all over the world. How can He be in many places 
at the same time?’ We answer, Because His is a spiritual 
Body. In the same manner the one and the same sun shines at 
one and the same time on Iceland, England and Africa. The 
Icelander, the Englishman, and the African, look up and see at 
the same moment the sun, and enjoy its light and warmth. 
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THE CHURCA AND FALSE TEACHING, 


By tue Rey. Erasrus W. Spauprna,: D.D. 


HE Church is an organized body over eighteen hundred 

years old, with officers deriving commission from the apos- 
tles, exercising, as a government, Christ’s authority upon earth. 
It has a defined membership, its own specific doctrines, its own 
fixed principles of propagation and extension, and its own 
peculiar constitution and laws, as much so as any earthly king- 
dom or human association. The Church is built by Christ, and 
is called in the New Testament “The Kingdom of God”? and 
“The Kingdom of Heaven,’ as being a section of the kingdom 
‘above transplanted in this world. It is not a republic, nor a 
confederation of republics, much less a chaos of man-made 
societies, or a conglomeration of wilful and opinionated indi- 
viduals. ; 

When Christ said, “I will build My Church, and the gates 
of hell shall never prevail against it,” He meant what He said. 
He built it, and is building it. He commissioned its officers 
and gave them His own authority. “As My Father hath sent 
Me, even so send I you.” “He that receiveth you receiveth 
Me”; “Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven”; “Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.” 

He still commissions them, with the same authority, 
through His Spirit. He specified the sacrament which admits 
into His Kingdom, and the sacrament that retains in the enjoy- 
ment of its privileges. He defined the Church’s office as con- 
veying His grace, and its office as delivering His truth. 

The Church’s doctrine was to be “Whatsoever I have com- 
manded you” (St. Matt. xxviii. 20). The doctrine was a Rev- 
elation, and so above human rationalizing. And its meaning, 
not merely its letter, was the Church set to keep and to deliver 
from age to age. 

And the Church so built became “//is Body, the fulness of 
Him that filleth all in all” (Eph. i. 22, 23), and took His Name, 
Christ (1. Cor. xii. 12), and its members are consequently styled 
Christians. 

And the Church, constituted in this way, naturally became 
“the pillar and ground of the truth,” and is so referred to by 
Steal (fl. Lim. iii. 15). 

In the Creeds, at the very entrance into the Church, and 
constantly thereafter, is attention called to the Church, and in 
connection with the Holy Ghost who descended upon it and 

’ abides in it: “I believe in the Holy Ghost, the Holy Catholic 
Church.” “I believe one Catholic and Apostolic Church.” I 
believe in it, and I believe what it says when it speaks. All this 
is of the Church’s inner consciousness, as evidenced by its his- 
torical claims and acts; and every baptized person is committed 
to it. 

I have elaborated this point because so many seem unaware 
in the midst of all the confusion of doctrine and practice, that 
there is a divinely-appointed guide, to whom one ean refer when 
‘in doubt as to faith or practice. 

There is, however, such a guide, and its rule from the begin- 
ning has been, What has always, everywhere, and by all been 
received, is Catholic and true. In that way, by constant refer- 
ence to universal consent, the truth committed to the Church’s 
keeping has been maintained and preserved. 

So when a new doctrine or a new construction of God’s 
Word is being exploited, one has only to turn away from the 
man, to the Church, with its Catholic rule and changeless doc- 
trine, and find rest for his soul. Till the Church organically 
-yitiates or changes its standard of truth, there will be no real 
occasion for alarm, however many, or howsoever brilliant, indt- 
viduals may challenge its teaching. The Church, not the indi- 
vidual, inspiration points out as “the pillar and ground of the 
truth.” 

I recall a story told of the old slavery times in the South. 
On a certain plantation, the slaves, rising early to work, dis- 
covered a meteoric shower, and rushing into the house awoke 
the master, declaring that the heavens were falling. The master 
assuaged their terror by telling them that that kind of star 
could do no serious damage; but he pointed out the collection of 
stars known as The Big Dipper, and told them to keep an eye 
on that while they worked, and if that fell to come and let him 
know and he would see what he could do. 


Iv IS THEREFORE worth observing that objectionable state- 
ments are merely individual opinions. The Church has officially 
sent out no such messages. On the contrary, the Church’s 
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traditional understanding and teaching is entirely different, 


and that 1s why people are so startled and shocked by such novel- 
ties. 

The Church accepts and acts upon the Divine bidding of 
ages past, “Stand ye in the ways and see, and ask for the old 
paths where is the good way, and walk therein, and ye shall find 
rest for your souls” (Jer. vi. 16). That is the only way one can 
do when there is a revelation—a “faith once” (for all, in its 
entirety) “delivered to the saints” (Jude v. 3). “And thine ears 
shall hear a voice behind thee saying, This is the way; walk ye 
in it, when ye turn to the right hand and when ye turn to the 
lett”? (isa. xxx 211). 


And so the Church’s early bidding was, “As ye have heard 
from the beginning ye should walk in it” (II. John vy. 7). 
“Harnestly contend for the faith which was once (for all) delivy- 
ered to the saints” (Jude v. 3). “Though we or an angel from 
heaven, preach any other gospel unto you than that which we 
have preached unto you, let him be accursed. As we said before, 
so say I now again, If any man preach any other gospel unto you 
than that ye have received, let him be accursed” (Gal. i. 8, 9). 

And while delivering its traditional Gospel, the Church has 
had an ancient habit of compelling those officially representing 
it, however skilful they might appear to be in dialectics, or at- 
tractive in person or manners, when they became heretics (i.e., 
choosers, persons more enamored of their individual and novel 
conceits than of the message with which they had been in- 
trusted) to do their choosing outside instead of inside its or- 
ganization. 

And the faithful said to those who followed the choosers, 
“We are Catholics; you are followers of a mere individual.” 

What seems most needed at this time, in order to clear the 
atmosphere, is a renewal of that kind of discipline. 


Rertect that the Old Testament Scriptures have been 
handed down for many generations. They have passed in review 
before devout and holy men and scholars of vast learning who 
have studied them on their knees. These Scriptures have been 
subjected to no destructive criticism by the Church, although 
certain not too-reverent individuals have occasionally taken a 
fling at them. Neither the Saviour nor His apostles questioned 
their genuineness, authenticity or authority, but commended 
and expounded them. They accepted as their authors those to 
whom they were attributed. Jt will be safe to.abide by their 
treatment of them till we hear from them again and to the con- 
trary. 


Observe that the Catholic Church in all its branches is still 
organically sound upon the verities of the faith. It has not 
turned “facts” into “truths” (vide Dr. Rainsford’s Nashville 
argument), nor occurrences into parables. Existing as it does, 
and as we all do, in a cosmos of miracles, it has not flinched 
from miracles, but has rather been on the lookout for them; 
so much so, indeed, as to be considered by the ungodly world 
superstitious. Its system of life and thought and act has been 
a supernatural one. A miracle to it has been the touch of the 
“finger of God” (Exod. viii. 19; St. Luke xi. 20). 


The Church appeals to miracles as proof of divine endorse- 
ment and guaranty, as its Lord and Builder did (St. John xiv. 
11; xv. 24). Through its teaching and sacraments, miracles 
are constantly wrought by the Spirit of God. 

And the Church has changed the titles of no sacred books, 
nor disputed officially their authorship, any more than Christ 
and His apostles did. 


It is also worthy of notice that those holding and pressing 
the new constructions and interpretations, whether inside or 
outside of the Church, are men who do not recognize the divine 
office and authority of the Church as delineated in the foregoing 
quotations of scripture, and in manifold others that might be 
made; and of course failure to recognize any authority over 
them gives them great license. They are men with whom the 
undisputed General Councils, the approved Fathers of the 
Church, and the consentient understanding and teaching from 
apostolic time, carry little weight. They partake of the self- 
sufficiency and self-confidence of this very individualistic 
age. They are ready, for policy’s sake, to conform the Church 
to those who dissented from it and left it, notwithstanding St. 
John’s commentary (J. John ii. 19); and even to conform it to 
the world. They talk of lcberalizing the Church and adapting it 
to the age, instead of trying to adapt the age to the Church,which 
ds the “Kingdom of Heaven.” Indeed some talk of a “Church 
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of the future,” to be quite different from the Church of the past 
and the present; as if Christ’s appointed means of doing His 
work had failed, and the “gates of hell” (oblivion) had prevailed. 

Tr 1s ALso worthy of note that we know of no instance where 
a seripture “truth” being mistaken for a “fact” has harmed any 
devout person. And as to miracles, so far from those recorded 
in scripture having proved injurious, belief in them has led to a 
larger and richer faith in God, greater ventures in serving Him, 
and fuller trust in His Fatherly love and power, since He has 
interfered in such eases recorded in the Old Testament as those 
of Joshua, Balaam, Elijah, Elisha, David, Daniel, Jonah, the 
three occupants of the burning fiery furnace, Esther, and in fact 
of the whole Jewish nation; and in the New Testament, in 
numberless instances through the Saviour, the apostles, and 
some of their successors. 

The mere “stories” with their “splendid lessons” will not 
compare in influence with the accepted facts of God’s mighty 
works. 

Therefore the Holy Spirit exhorts in the Psalms, written 
for the singing of God’s people constantly in His Temple, “Seek 
the Lord and His strength, seek His face evermore. Remember 
the marvelous works that He hath done, His wonders and the 
judgments of His mouth” (Ps. ev. 5). “Marvelous things did He 
in the sight of our forefathers, in the land of Egypt, even in the 
field of Zoan. He divided the sea,” etc. (Ps. Ixxviii. 12, 13). 
“T will remember Thy wonders of old” “Thou art the 
God that doeth wonders” (Ps. Ixxvii. 11, 14). “The heavens 
shall praise Thy wonders, O Lord” (Ps. Ixxxix. 5). 

In the present distress much depends upon courageous 
Bishops and faithful priests. A Bishop can inhibit the priest 
whose mission consists in sowing the seeds of doubt and dissent, 
and in undermining the foundations of the ancient faith, or in 
weakening or destroying the confidence of Christ’s flock in their 
divinely-appointed Guide. And a priest can certainly protect 
his own charge as far as preaching is concerned. 

“Moreover it 1s required in stewards that a man be found 
faithful” (1. Cor. iv. 2). 

It will be a fearful thing for us priests if our flocks are 
scattered in this “cloudy and dark day.” We need to walk 
circumspectly and with much prayer. It is well to read over and 
ponder frequently such scripture as Ezek. xxxiii. and xxxiy., 
and Acts xx, 28-31, in connection with the service for the order- 
ing of priests. 


THE CHILDREN’S EUCHARIST—A NEED. 
By tue Rey. P. Gavan Durry. 


C HERE are comparatively few priests who do not come away 

from the altar after early celebration with a sense of dis- 
appointment at the meagre attendance. Even in parishes where 
the faith is taught in its fulness, the complaint is not unknown 
that the number present at the early Eucharist is not what it 
should be. And priests shake their heads and say, “It is hope- 
less to improve matters much with the adults, but the children 
—ah! they are the hope of the Church.” 

But what business have we to suppose that when our chil- 
dren are grown up they will prove better than their parents in 
this respect? Is there anything really to warrant the supposi- 
tion? Asa matter of fact are not our Sunday Schools (in some 
parishes put in the place of the Church), turning out constantly 
young men and women who immediately slide off into the pres- 
ent day indifference ? 

It is not altogether to be wondered at. We send our chil- 
dren to schools from which even the mention of Christianity 
is banished, and we give them about thirty minutes’ instruction 
on Sundays with a wonderful system of leaflets and_ ill- 
instructed teachers, and this is the food on which we expect 
children to thrive and develop into strong Churechmen! No, 
it is not all. On the great Feasts we have either glorified 
matins or an elaborate evensong with a few moments’ catechis- 
ing or address, and just before Confirmation we literally cram 
instruction into them. And these are the children who are to 
grow up devout communicants, fulfilling our expectations! <A 
continuation of these methods and they will disappoint us 
assuredly. 

One thing is certain, viz., if we are to expect good and 
faithful communicants when the children grow up, we must 
teach them now to love the blessed Sacrament of the Altar. 
And this can only be done by not simply teaching them the 
doctrine of the Real Presence and the Eueharistic Saerifice, but 
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by showing them frequently the august service in which the 
Saviour comes to His people—to bless the children as well as 
the parents. 

Tf there is one Jesson before another that the Catholic 
Reyival has taught us it is the power of teaching by the eye; 
and yet, strange to say, the Lord’s Own Service is often pushed 
off further from the sight of His little ones to-day, than it was 
fifty years ago from adults. The children are not encouraged 
to attend the Divine Service, they are not taught the privilege 
and blessing that must attend those who are present when Jesus 
comes in their midst. The result is that whilst many a child 
can state correctly the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, few, 
alas! have any real practical knowledge of the Holy Service. 
And the fault les with the clergy. The fact is with all our 
boasted advance our children are shamefully neglected. The 
divine injunction to “Feed My lambs” is too often but poorly 
carried out, whilst the actual leading of the children into the 
ereen pastures is sadly overlooked. 

Now, no matter what a man’s views may be upon the doc- 
trine of the Blessed Sacrament, we are at least all agreed upon 
this truth; that our dear Lord is nearer to His people in this 
service than at any other time. Even Protestant sectarians be- 
lieve that. Then why is it the children are not more generally 
encouraged to avail themselves of the great privilege we Church- 
men impress upon their parents, the joy of coming in to that 
Presence? Somehow there is still much of that unaccountable 
prejudice in the minds of many of our clergy, not to mention 
the laity, which will not suffer the little children to come unto 
Tim when He vouchsafes His Blessed Presence. It is a repeti- 
tion of the story of the disciples of old. It is true we baptize 
them, but there we stop. We keep them in ignorance of their 
right to join with all the faithful of Christ’s Chureh in taking 
their part in offering the Holy Sacrifice. The Presence is for 
the parents, the adults, and the children must wait! And this 
is the way, knowingly or unknowingly, we are feeding and pre- 
paring those whom we speak of as the “hope of the Church.” 

The clergy are losing a tremendous opportunity in not more 
generally introducing the Children’s Eucharist. No one who 
has seen it tried can doubt its value or question its results. 
If, in this age of indifference and religion-run-mad, we would 
just instil into the minds of the children the old precious truths 
of the Real Presence and the Sacrifice of the Altar, and teach 
them in practice as well as theory to worship a Christ ever 
dwelling in His Church, tabernacling under the forms of Bread 
and Wine, we should give a wonderful life to the Church a few. 
years hence. 

A Saturday morning Children’s Eucharist is a possibility 
in every parish, be it large or small. The children will only be 
too happy to attend it. Set the hour at nine o’clock, begin 
punctually, and give a few moments’ instruction after the 
Creed. The greatest good could be accomplished in this way, 
and above all, the children would be taught to realize that 
Christianity is not merely for Sundays only. Give them a 
week-day service at the hour which on other days they begin . 
school, and teach them that it is their very own. It will be 
surprising how soon they will take to it and love it. A chil- 
dren’s Eucharist appeals to children, and as a consequence does 
wonders for their spiritual life where it is rightly conducted. 

Of course, such a service requires a great deal of prepara- 
tion. It cannot be arranged in a hurry. There must be much 
solid positive instruction first. Let the parish priest faithfully 
discharge his duty in catechising on Sundays, if only for a few 
minutes. Impress upon them the great truth that in this Holy 
Sacrament Jesus comes in the midst of His children to bless 
them, just as centuries ago, when He came in the Flesh. Let 
the little ones be taught to look forward to the Children’s 
Eucharist as a great event, the event, of their parochial and 
spiritual life. Above all things be practical in the teaching. 
Show them the Holy Vessels and tell them of the reverent way 
they are regarded by devout minds. Let them see the Sacred 
Vestments and explain their use. 

Next it is important to select a good Churchly service for 
them to sing. Most children can master Merbecke, or the Creed 
arranged by Gilbert to the Eighth tone, and Stainer’s arrange- 
ment of the Paternoster with a simple Kyrie and a hymn in 


place of the Gloria in Excelsis can easily be learned. Simple 
settings can be found for the Benedictus and Agnus. <A little 


painstaking and the service will present no difficulty to the 
children, especially when they know it is theirs, to be sung by 
them. It is wonderful what extra effort children will make for 
something which is to be their very own. Teach them some 


. most delicate character. 


-good Eucharistic hymns and have enough of them. 
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They like 
to sing them, especially after the Agnus, kneeling. 

Care should be taken to select a devout communicant for a 
Conductor to lead the children in their devotions. If a man 
cannot be found, a woman will answer just as well, or the priest 
can dispense with either if absolutely recessary, though much 
is gained by having a good Conductor. Let him kneel at a 
Faldstool in the Nave and a few moments before the priest 
comes in, say some prayers of preparation aloud, the children 
repeating after him. This plan should be followed throughout. 

_ The children must be taught to worship just as they were 
taught how to walk. That is one great advantage of the Chil- 
dren’s Eucharist. They can be taught to employ every precious 
moment in deyotion—a lesson which it is impossible to teach 
at an ordinary celebration with, perhaps, their parents listlessly 
lolling, with absolutely no conception of Eucharistic worship. 
So, at the children’s celebration the prayers which ordinarily 
are said privately by the devout, should be repeated after the 
Conductor aloud. The directions to kneel or stand can easily 
and reverently be given either by word of mouth or by the ring- 
ing of a bell. At the close of the service a short office of thanks- 
giving should be said, and then the children can quietly depart. 

The writer has seen this plan successfully carried out in 
England, where hundreds of children formed the congregation, 
and in some cities in America. He has demonstrated the possi- 
bility of it in a country parish by the success which has attended 
his own efforts. The children soon grow to love their Eucharist, 
they become powerful examples to adults in reverence and devo- 
tion, and, above all, they rarely lose their love for the Lord’s 
Own Service when they grow up to be- men and women. It is 
THE service in their minds; they learn the obligation and the 
joy of attendance at the Blessed Eucharist as children, and the 
truths instilled into their minds then, by the eye as well as the 
ear, are never forgotten. 

What a power the Church might be to-day if the Children’s 
Eucharist had been practised for the past forty or fifty years! 
We should not now be looking forward to great things and 
speaking of the hope of the Church, but enjoying them. 

It is surely a question which demands the consideration of 
every thoughtful-minded priest. The children have a right to 
their Eucharist. We must train them now and encourage them 
to attend it. Unquestionably this would go a, very long way 
towards solving the problem of indifference, and give us some- 
thing solid on which to base our expectations of better things 
in the communicant life when our children grow up to be men 
and women. The good example, and the effect, of a Children’s 
Eucharist in any parish cannot be overestimated, and, again 
and again, the clergy will find in the deepening of the spiritual 
life of their parishioners that it is as true to-day as ever, that 
“a little child shall lead them.” 

A Plea for the Children’s Eucharist (Mowbray, Oxford), is 
the title of an excellent treatise which will repay perusal by 
those interested in the subject. The writer of this article is 
indebted to the author, the Rey. F. S. Willoughby, vicar of 
Hooton Pagnell, Yorks, for the insight he gained some years 
ago in England as to practical methods of conducting Chil- 
dren’s Kucharists. 


CHURCH LAW WITH REGARD TO THE VESTRY, THE 
CHOIR, AND THE MINISTRY. 


By rue Rey. F..S. Jeweut, D.D. 


UESTIONS not infrequently arise between rectors, the 
vestry, and the choir, as to their respective rights and 
duties, which, if they do not grow out of it, are aggravated by 
ignorance of Church Law. These questions are often referred 
to the Episcopal or Canonical authorities for information or 
decision, when it is too late to effect an amicable adjustment: of 
the difficulty involved. 
Recent instances of the kind have ealled for official pro- 
nouncement as to the scope and terms of the law by which the 
contending parties should be governed. It is improbable that 
the occurrence of other disagreements of the kind may be obvi- 
ated by putting before the Church public the plain law of the 
Church on the relations and respective rights of the rector, 
vestry, and choir, as concerning the music. 

Tn doing so, it must be premised that the relations of these 
parties to each other, are in this particular matter often of the 
Between the Persona sola, the corpus 
honorabile, and the genus irritabile, there too generally lies an 
amount of explosive m&terial, which’ in its handling requires 
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fine tact and “exceeding grace.” Hence, the Rector who knows. 
little or nothing about music, can do nothing without the con- 
stant exercise of these qualities; and even with them, he may 
have to keep himself practically oblivious of the manifestations. 
of the Choir. 


Even though he may be equally skilled in musie and choir- 
management, he may be handicapped by the fact that a preced- 
ing Rector has suffered the control of the Choir to lapse en- 
tirely into the hands of the Vestry. In this case, unless the 
Vestry with due considerateness vacates this abnormal office 
until the new Rector sees fit to relegate it to them, the strength 
of the Rector is “to sit still” until this “tyranny be overpast.” 
He can do nothing until existing agreements or contracts have 
expired, and may even then have to struggle for the recovery 
of his vested rights. Power once suffered to lapse into the 


‘hands of the people, is rarely recovered without an ill-tempered 


Let him be sure of his 
If he has to strike, 


conflict. Hence, let the Reetor beware. 
ground. Let him simply stand for the law. 
let it be with the gloved hand. 


The law of the Church on the questions involved, is plain; 
but, unfortunately, Church people depend for their knowledge 
of the law, not upon the study of the Rubrics and Canons, but: 
upon what they have been accustomed to do or see done. Hence, 
Choirs, quite oblivious of both the terms and the existence of 
Canon 25 of the Digest, and Vestries, unfamiliar with the 
terms of both that and their own Diocesan Canon on the sub- 
ject, get altogether mistaken ideas of their relation to public 
worship in. the Church Services, and assume prerogatives which 
are consistent with neither law, religious propriety, nor good 
order. 

Their consequent errors are grounded upon and enhanced 
by an unfortunate overlooking of two fundamental principles 
in the Church system; Ist, that proper Church worship is, by 
the very terms of the Prayer Book, the common function of the 
congregation as a whole; and 2nd, that the Rector is, by the 
very nature and terms of his office, the sole director and leader 
of the services. 

Hence, music in the Services, as an element of Common 
Praise, is for the whole, and not for any individual, whether 
Rector, Vestryman, Choirmaster, Organist, or (least of all), any 
Solo Performer. The authority of the Rector as the sole 
director of Publie Worship in the Services, is, in the ease of 
the hymns and music, not only absolute, but it is even less re- 
stricted than it is in relation to the other parts of the Service. 
The Worship, and the music in that Worship, belong wholly to 
the spiritual side of the Church system, and over those spiritu- 
alities, neither the Vestry, the Choir, nor the Congregation, have 
any authoritative eontrol. 

Canon 25 of the Digest, Sec. 1, sets forth what hymns and 
anthems only shall be sung; when they may be used in the 
Services; subjects that use to “the discretion of the Minister”; 
and declares it to be his duty, “By standing directions, or from 
time to time, to appoint such authorized hymns or anthems as 
are to be sung.” With regard, then, to the selection of the 
hymns or anthems, neither the Organist, Choirmaster, nor Solo- 
ists In the Choir, have any proper authority or independent pre- 
rogative; the Minister even has no right to leave the selection 
of what is to be sung, to them; and in selecting, he himself has 
no right to go outside of what is authorized. The Choir is not 
in the church for its own pleasure or purposes. It is there 
simply to do the worshipful work assigned to it by the Minister. 
He, too, is there to do only the will and ordering of-the Church. 

Sec. 2 is explicit with regard to the constitution or composi- 
tion of the Choir, and the kind of music employed in singing 
the hymns and anthems. “It shall be the duty of every Min- 
ister of this Church, with such assistance as he may see fit to 
employ from persons skilled in music, to give order concerning 
the tunes to be sung at any time in his church.” 

Now, the breadth and precision of these provisions is most 
noticeable. It is the duty, not the mere privilege of the Min- 
ister; it 1s not the Minister in general, but every Minister in 
particular; and it is not with such assistance as may be em- 
ployed, or as the Vestry shall see fit to employ, but it is expressly 
and solely “as he may see fit to employ.” The Choir are the 
employees and assistants of the Minister. 

This is the more evident from the further language of the 
section: “Especially it shall be his duty to suppress all light 
and unseemly music, and all indeceney and irreverence in the 
performance.” If, now, the Choir are not employed by him, 
but by the Vestry, by what right can he exercise such severe: 
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control over them as is here especially ordered ? 
plain to the Vestry, but nothing more. 

But the Vestry have no authority for interfering in the 
Services. Their function and prerogatives are secular, not spir- 
itual. They may provide the natural utilities needed for the 
Choir, and the money required for its support, or the compensa- 
tion of its members; but nothing more. 

It is the duty of the Vestry to make these secular pro- 
visions, and according to their best judgment and ability. They 
may rightfully refuse to make such expenditure as goes beyond 
the means of the parish, but only on that ground; not at all 
because they disagree with the Minister as to the composition of 
the Choir or the ordering of the music. If they refuse, on the 
first ground, to go beyond such appropriation as seems to the 
Minister to be proper; or if, on the second, they refuse to make 


He may com- 


any appropriation whatever, the minister may, as the employer - 


and director of the Choir, take the support and compensation of 
the Choir into his own hands, and may in such ways as he may 
see fit, provide the means requisite thereto. 

But in this case, while the Vestry are morally bound to 
supply such means as are generally requisite, and as come 
within their ability, the Minister cannot hold them legally 
bound to meet any expenditure beyond that, which may grow 
out of any contract of his, either for or with his Choir, which 
they have not in their organic capacity officially ordered or 
authorized. 

With this, the provisions of our Diocesan Canons* (Canon 
23) perfectly agree. Sec. 1: (1) “The Rector has under the 
Canons, and subject only to the Bishop, the exclusive charge 
of all things pertaining to the spiritual interests of the parish; 
(2) it is his right and duty to order and direct the Services and 
Worship of the Church and all that appertains thereto, whether 
it belongs to the Chancel, the Choir, or the Congregations.” 

Manifestly, he cannot do all this as subject only to the 
Bishop, and may even not be able to do it at all, if the Vestry 
has the power to create and control the Choir, and through it, 
practically to control the music. Furthermore, later sub-sec- 
tions give him power “to appomt as he may deent expedient, fit 
and proper persons to perform under his supervision such duties 
pertaining to the Services and other exercises,” “as may be 
properly performed by lay members”; and it is made his duty 
to “see that the same be done reverently and in order.” 

Manifestly, he cannot do this in the case of the Choir, if 
the Vestry are to determine its character and composition; fix 
upon the terms of its support, or compensation, and grant or 
withhold, at pleasure, the means required for the fulfilment of 
those terms. 

He must, then, have the power to do what the general Canon 
makes it his duty to do; to employ, if needs be, to contract with, 
and remunerate, such persons as he shall see fit to organize into 
a Choir, and in the case of the default of the Vestry to do it, 
to raise in such way as he may deem EEN A the funds 
necessary therefor. 

That he may do this last, provided, as before stated, the 
Vestry be not held legally responsible for expenditures which 
they have not, in their official capacity, authorized, is further 
apparent from Sec. 2, sub-sections 2 and 3, of this same Canon: 
“We may also arrange, modify, or improve the appointments and 
eonveniences of the church or chapel as he may deem desirable, 
provided always that he does not disturb the material fabric, 
or involvé the parish in any expenditure of its funds not regu- 
larly authorized by the Vestry.” 

Manifestly, the Canon here contemplates the possible ex- 
‘penditure of money as the cost of such modifications and im- 
provements, and the right of the Minister to provide or procure 
such funds at his own instance and on his own responsibility, 
in entire independence of the Vestry. i 


But if he is empowered to do this in this ease, he is equally 


empowered to do it in his efforts to change, modify, or improve 
the Choir. The authority of the Minister over the constitution, 
control, and support of his Choir is, then, complete and absolute; 
but for that very reason is not to be exercised indiscreetly or 
arbitrarily. 

For a Choir, or any of its members, to assume to be in any 
way independent of the Minister, is little short’ of an imperti- 
nence; and for the Vestry to insist on Choir arrangements of 
its own making, to interfere with the plans of the Minister with 
regard to the Choir, which do not involve the repudiation of 
contracts already existent, or to obstruct his efforts officially, 
either by withholding the usual appropriations or otherwise, is 
to forget both the proprieties of Holy Worship, and the provi- 
sions of Canon Law. 

* Diocese of Milwaukee. 
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CHURCH NEWSPAPERS, 


By tne Rey. Cuartes Hotuanp Kipper. 


Ox: of the main hindrances to the progress of the Church in 
this country is the fact that there are thousands of Church 
people who neither take nor read a Church paper. In the relig- 
ious bodies around us it seems to be a point of honor for the 
members to take at least one of their papers, and thus to keep 


‘informed of the condition and work of their respective organiza- 


tions. The system of the Church and her methods of work are 
so different, in the main, from those which prevail in the denom- 
inations, that it is specially important that our people should 
get the news at first hand, and not depend upon the secular 
papers, which avowedly give no preference to the religious news. 
To them, with all the various interests claiming their attention, 
religious questions take their places in the line, with a special 
cood word, in many cases, for the anti-Christian movement. 

Even where this is not the case, the same noble impartiality 
is shown as that with which the United States Census’ enrolls 
Felix Adler’s followers in the column of “Communicants or 
Members.” One leading metropolitan journal even went so far, 
several years ago, as to assert, in a snappish answer to a pulpit 
criticism of the ultra secularity of the press, that sermons and 
religious matters were reported as a part of the news of the day, 
just as prize-fights and horse-races, or other matters of general ’ 
interest, are laid before the public. It would be well if the aver- 
age reporter were as careful about his work in describing relig- 
ious services as when giving the details of a prize-fight. 

The following was actually printed in a daily paper | of large 
circulation as a report of a Garfield Memorial Service: 

“The services opened with a chant, followed by the reading 
of the burial service and the resurrection of life, by Rev. Mr. 
J He then called for St. Paul’s Episcopal Corinthian 
chant, Psalms 39 & 40. Mr. J then delivered an effective 
address, relative to the good example shown by the President. 
during his life. The Litany was sung and benediction fol- 
lowed.” 

When doctrinal matters are touched upon, the errors are 
even worse than in the record of events. The admirable Pas- 
toral Letter issued in 1894 by the House of Bishops, in which 
every precaution was taken that could be provided by clear and ° 
scholarly diction to make it plain that it was the purpose of the: 
paper not to “re-state” doctrine, but only to declare what the 
Church holds and teaches on certain vitally important points, 
was described by a leading paper as being virtually “a re-state- 
ment of the doctrine of the Church, adapting it to modern modes 
of thought.” The designation (by the same journal) of the 
ordination of Dr. Briggs as “an act of simple justice,” is another 
case in point. 

The prevailing appetite for “sensations” has affected the 
“religious news” of secular journals fully as much as any other 
department. Just as, in secular matters, the quiet, orderly 
routine of work is taken as a matter of course, and is necessarily 
devoid of the general interest which is required in “news,” so 
even successful religious work is of little interest to the general 
reader. In the religious world, therefore, as in the secular 
world, it is the abnormal, the unusual, the bizarre, which com- 
mends itself to the secular journalist as being worthy of note. 
“Ts it spicy 2” asked a city editor of a metropolitan journal, when 
a report of a meeting of clergymen was offered him. “No,” was 
the reply, “the attempt was made to avoid being spicy.” 

Tt is a remarkable fact that many who profess to be devoted 
Churchmen, some of them people of more than ordinary intelli- 
gence and general information, who would be ashamed if they 
did not “keep up with the times” in secular affairs, are pro- 
foundly ignorant of the progress and work of the Church. There 
would be no annual deficit in the receipts of the Board of Mis- 
sions if Churchmen were to use one-tenth as much effort to 
acquaint themselves with the condition and needs of the Church 
as they put forth to keep in touch with the secular progress of 
the world. The expression, “sins of ignorance,” gets a new 
meaning in this connection, and it is a sin of wilful ignorance 
for a Churchman to lack specific knowledge of the work and 
literature of the Church. 


Ir tHE Church treated her ministers generously in the matter 
of holidays she would reap all the gain. For every new idea which 
comes to the minister’s mind, and every new book he reads, and 
every new sight he sees, and every new gallery he visits during his 
holidays pass into his words and into his life, and the thoughtfulness: 
and generosity of congregations would come. back to their own souls 
with usury of reward.—Ian Maclaren, in the June Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 
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or the opinions expressed, but yet reserves the right to exercise discration as to what 
letters shall be published. 


THE EPISTLES IN CURRENT IDIOM. 
To the Hditor of The Living Church: 


“DISLIKE very much to differ from one whose learning and 
quiet dignity of character I so greatly admire, but I really 
eannot let Dr. Gold’s very flattering review of Hayman’s Epistles 
of the New Testament in Current and Popular Idiom in Tue 
Livine Cuurcnu of July 7th, pass without a little word of protest. 
Will you permit me in support of my protest to give a few 
extracts from Hayman? I will make no argument, for the 
extracts will be sufficient. The Latin proverb says, “From the 
size of the foot we know that the statue was Hercules!” 

Take first that magnificent passage in Philippians: “Final- 
ly, brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report, if there be any virtue and 
if there be any praise, think on these things.” 

Here is the “current and popular idiom” Hayman gives us: 
“Finally, brethren, let every principle of truth, reverence, recti- 
tude, purity, all that is endearing, all that is auspicious, what- 
ever there be that is excellent and praiseworthy, dwell in your 
thoughts.” 

“Oh what a fall is here, my countrymen!” 

Or again: Take those glowing words, so dear to every 
English-speaking Christian: “So fight I, not as one that beat- 
eth the air, but I keep under my body and bring it into subjec- 
tion, lest that by any means, when I have preached to others, I 
myself should be a castaway.” 

Here it is in “Haymanese”’: 

“T accordingly so run as if I meant to win, and so plant my 
hits, not as idly sparring, but I hit home at my own fleshly 
frame and tame it into subserviency for fear I who proclaim the 
contest to others, should come to be rejected myself.” 

There are plenty of other equally choice bits; but I should 
think these two ought to be enough to “hang Haman.” 

Curnton Locke. 


‘CONDITIONS IN THE PHILIPPINES, 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 


AM glad to see that you have admitted to your columns such 

an impartial and candid account of the religious, social, and 
civil conditions of the Filipino people as that of the Rev. Henry 
Swift. The condition of war which has been forced upon that 
unfortunate race has challenged misrepresentation and pre- 
vented a just appreciation of their capability for self-govern- 
ment. The truth is that the intelligence and aptitude of the 
Filipinos have been developed by an actual experience in affairs 
which the Spanish rulers were perfectly willing to allow them 
to administer, so long as their taxes were paid. We have had 
and we have made public a vast mass of similar evidence, but, 
oddly enough, the religious newspapers of the country have been 
slow to adopt the altruistic view of the case, and have persist- 
ently allied themselves with the strange policy of subjugation 
which the Administration has pursued towards the former allies 
of our forces in the war against Spain. That these people are 
capable of rapid development in Eastern civilization and of thus 
becoming useful allies of the United States is as true as it is 
certain that the effort to reduce them to our civilization will 
result in their extinction. If the scheme of the Imperialist 
party is not defeated, the religious element which Mr. Swift so 
justly emphasizes will be outraged, because the ingenuity of the 
Spanish commission at Paris succeeded in obtaining the inser- 
tion in the treaty of a clause ratifying the possessions of the 
Dominicans—whether secured by title or not! The Catholic 
‘secular clergy and laity would have doubtless codperated in 
alienating those ill-gotten possessions under an independent Fil- 
ipino government, but the United States has not only entered 
upon the task of creating civil despotism over this wretched 
people, but has engaged to bind upon them ecclesiastical land-' 
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lordism against which the modern Roman Church itself protests. 
There is only one way to treat this gordian knot—to cut it. 
. Ervine WINSLow, 
Secretary N. BH. Anti-Imperialist League. 


MR. TUCKERMAN’S TRACTATE. 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 


if seems to me, that your Houghton correspondent entirely 


fails to understand Mr. Tuckerman and is, consequently, 
unnecessarily severe in his criticism of both the man and his 
tract on The Relation of the Religious Classes to Social Regen- 
eration. As I have had the pleasure of knowing the one somé- 
what intimately, and have taken pains to read the other care- 
fully, I do not think either deserving of harsh treatment. A 
more thoroughly earnest, indefatigable, self-sacrificing, and 
Christian priest than Mr. Tuckerman is not easily to be found 
in the Church; and it is just because he is this, that he writes 
what, to others, seems so unreasonably doubtful, disparaging, 
and pessimistic. But how can the fruit be so utterly evil as 
your correspondent seems to think it, when the tree is at heart 
so genuine, sound, and good ? 

As for the tract in question, while it may show too strong 
a leaning toward the Social Reform theory of “up-to-date” 
Church work just now so much in favor; it contains much food 
for thought, in that it does touch certain sore and cankerous 
spots in the average Christianity of the age, wounds in “The 
daughter of my people” which need healing. I am not sure that 
I should agree with my friend, Mr. Tuckerman, in his contem- 
plated remedies; but the evils which evidently weigh heavily 
upon him and his work, I believe to be real, and feel to be most 
painful. 

Those evils grow out of the fact that the Christianity of the 
age is turning for power and progress to the secular rather than 
the spiritual. Its reliance is placed upon the organic, the mate- 
rial, the mechanical, and the monetary, and not on the person- 
ally pure, spiritual, upright, brotherly, and benevolent. The 
absorbing aim has too much come to be, not the genuine eonvyer- 
sion of sinners to righteousness, but a larger ingathering of 
numbers; not the perfecting of Christians in the “Godly, 
righteous, and sober life”; but the upbuilding or aggrandizing of 
the parish or society; not the winning of souls to Christ by the 
sweetness and power of a holy life, but the working of men into 
the interest of the Church by attractions, reforms, and bene- 
ficences. 

I take it that it is just the strong conviction of the reality 
and power of these evil departures from the aims and teachings 
of the Master, which inspired Mr. Tuckerman’s tract; and if so, 
it is fitter to be thoughtfully studied than to be either flung 
aside with an exclamation or plastered with caustic adjectives. 

Fond du Lac, Wis. Frep’k S. JEWELL. 


OUR PARISH IS IN DEBT. 


t Pesce the remark of the Rector of a parish where a clergyman 

had come to town asking aid for his feeble work, and was telling 
how another rector had repulsed him, on the ground, “Our parish is 
in debt”—it seems to me it is a capital thing for a parish to have a 
debt, for it ean head off all such applications. 

And certainly this is the policy of some parishes that have a 
debt. They make it a valuable factor. The established charities of 
the Church get the cold shoulder. When there is the opportunity 
for a good collection, “it must go for our debt’—the parochial report 
has a good showing for parochial sustentation and chureh adornment, 
but that is all, or nearly all. Even the children must lose the train- 
ing that would ensure their giving, in time, “as God hath prospered 
them’”—“we must have their Easter offerings for our debt.” 

So there is a Church that is in conflict with the word of the 
Lord Jesus, “it is more blessed to give than to receive.” And when 
in time this debt is paid, the people have become so selfish by this 
policy that they cannot bring themselves to use their ability, and re- 
deem the time past while they were paying the debt; but they will 
devise some other excuse, perhaps make up another debt. 

A rector who falls in with this policy is not only false to his 
obligation to the Church that is not his parish, but he is educating 
his people in the way that will stamp the future of the parish, and 
make trouble for his successor who is of a different spirit and is not 
bossed by a debt.—G. D. G., in the Church Helper. 


BisHop DoANs, in a paper read at the Missionary Council, said: 
“Surely it is a shame that we should be content, year after year, to 
struggle on with no increased appropriations and no enlargement. of 
our work. And’ the shame grows deeper as it becomes true that year 
after year even this is only accomplished by the stress and strain of 
special appeals.” hanes 
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THE CHINESE HORROR. 
(U ORDS fail to give expression to one’s thoughts concerning 


the terrible tragedy in Peking. The world is knitted 
in grief and in mourning, and almost no eivilized 
land is without its victims. Civilization and Christianity have 
been wiped out by the forces of barbarism, in the parts of China 
tributary to the capital. One can only recall the precedent of 
Calvary’s hill; for since that event there has probably been no 
such triumph he death over life. 

Yet the precedent of Calvary’s dark tragedy shows what will 
be the ultimate outcome of this frightful massacre alike of diplo- 
mats and missionaries, women, and children. Faith can 
see the cross changed from the emblem of death to the certain 
sign of life. Christ has been confessed by hundreds haps 
thousands—of martyrs, foreigners and natives, within the last 
few weeks, from the midst of great tribulations, and fiery trials. 
He shall yet be seen to be the victor. 

As Churchmen we note especially the presence of Bishop 
Seott, the brave missionary of the S. P. G., among this newest 
roll of the noble army of martyrs. He was one of the noblest 
of the band of noblemen who have been sent into all the world 
by this venerable Society. A Cambridge graduate, he began his 
ministry as curate at the wealthy and influential parish of St. 
Peter’s, Eaton square, in the West End of London, and was 
well on the road toward advancement in honors, when, in 1874, 
he turned his back on them all, enlisted in the service of the 
S. P. G., and was sent to Chefoo, a seaport in north China. In 
1880 the missionary Diocese of North China was created, and 
Dr. Scott was sent home to England for consecration as its first 
Bishop. His jurisdiction included the six northern Provinces 
of China, with a population estimated at 70,000,000. Three of 
his clergy preceded him during the past spring and winter in 
martyrs’ deaths, and the Bishop no doubt knew that his own life 
must be given as well. How many of his clergy were also mas- 
sacred with him at this time cannot now be said. The priest in 
charge of the Pro-Cathedral was the Rey. R. Allen. It is likely 
that he also was at the post of duty. 

To our brethren of the American missions who have given 
so many martyrs, our sympathy is given without stint. Hearts 
are bound together more truly by the catastrophe, and a new 
element of union between Christians has been created. We 
mourn them as fellow citizens and fellow Christians. Nor do 


together 


men, 


Increasing. 


we forget the Roman Bishop who was numbered with them; a 
German, if we remember rightly. 

And as Americans the loss of the chosen representative 
of our government, of his wife, his two daughters, and several 
lady guests from this country, with those other officials of the 
diplomatic service and the brave sailors and marines, make of 
the event a personal loss to each family. Never before was it 
more truly shown that when one suffers the whole body suffers 
with him. | 


The immediate need of the hour is succor, sympathy, and 
prayers, with and for those who are still in danger. The gar- 
rison at Tien Tsin is in imminent danger; and in Shanghai 
and the Yang-tsze Valley, wherein the missions of our own 
American Church are situated, the gloom and uncertainty are 
The American missionaries at Shanghai: ant: out 
on Sunday last the appeal: a 
“To the Christian; People of the U ited States: 

“The missionaries in China-ask special prayer from every 
pulpit for the guidance of the government and the speedy suecor 
of Americans and native converts in extreme perili?i.. = 4) - 

The prayer set forth by Bishop Graves was published in our 
issue. for, last week. We urge that it be widely used. The 
Bishop of Western Michigan has also set forth the following 
prayer for use in his Diocese, and wherever it may be desired: 


“QO, Almighty God, the Sovereign Commander of all the world, in 
whose hand is power and might, which none is able to withstand; in this 
day when tidings are coming to us of the heathen furiously raging, laying 
waste Thine heritage and murdering Thy people; we pray Thee that Thou 
wouldest be the defense of Thy chosen, that Thou wouldest stay the fierce- 
ness of heathen cruelty and hatred. We implore Thee that through Thy 
grace there may be the constancy and comfort of faith on the minds and 
hearts' of the missionaries and their converts, and all to whom: may 
come fearfulness and distress. We beseech Thee that the civil powers of 
the earth may be guided to see the duty of the hour, and constrained to 
its discharge. That all may be to Thy glory in the extension of Thy 
kingdom, through Jesus Christ, our Mediator and Redeemer.” Amen. 


Our prayers should all be couched in the spirit of that of 
our Lord—“Thy will be done.” Martyrdom and death are not 
the greatest foes of the Christian religion. We do not pray 
directly that they may be averted. The Eternal God is the 
Refuge of all His people, in the midst of the raging of the 
heathen, though the people imagine a vain thing, and though 
the kings of the earth take counsel against the Lord and against 
His Anointed. The Eternal God is our Refuge, and under- 
neath are the Everlasting Arms. Our prayers should be that 


‘ He would have our beloved ones in His keeping; that He would 


reveal to them His love in the midst of trials and dangers that 
may beset them; that out of darkness He will send light. 

Let Americans remember, too, that the security of Chinese 
in this country is a test of the reality of the Christian religion. 
Let there be no thought of reprisals on the defenseless here. 
Let the whole power of the American people be exerted, if neces- 
sary, for their protection. 

For those still in danger in China, foreigners and natives, 
unto God’s gracious merey and protection do we commit them; 
the Lord bless and keep them; the Lord make His face to shine 
upon them and be gracious unto them; the Lord lft up His 
countenanee upon them and give them peace; both now and 
forevermore. 


THE EPISCOPATE OF ALABAMA. 


C HE question has been raised whether it is canonical to con- 
secrate the Rev. R. W. Barnwell as Bishop of Alabama, 
without re-election, whén he was elected as Bishop Coadjutor, 
Bishop Wilmer having died between the election and the time 
appointed for consecration. 

We cannot feel that any further election or delay is 
necessary. The offices of Bishop and Bishop Coadjutor are 
not two offices, but two grades ef one office, both alike re- 
quiring the same | ecclesiastical order; and an election of 
a Coadjutor is in efféct an election of a Diocesan, the time of 
full entry upon the office, being contingent on the death of his 
predecessor. os 


The ‘election of ‘a’ Bishop by asDiocese is also, technically 
speaking, only a nomination. The episcopate is not only the | 


~ 


e 
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fountain of order, but the fountain of jurisdiction as well. 
Jurisdiction in Alabama is not a gift which can be bestowed by 
the diocesan convention, but ‘only by the national episcopate. 
The national episcopate are limited in their right to grant juris- 
diction, by the order that they may act only on behalf of one 
already chosen by the Diocese over which he is to exercise juris- 
diction; but yet the fact of the source of jurisdiction is un- 
doubted. 

« The Diocese of Alabama have already chosen Dr. Barnwell 
as their nominee to the national episcopate for jurisdiction in 
Alabama. The fact that at the time the choice was made, the 
jurisdiction which was proposed to be immediately assigned to 
him was to be temporarily a limited jurisdiction, though after- 
ward on the death of the Bishop to be developed into complete 
control, may be said to be an accident which does not affect the 
case. Dr. Barnwell was chosen to be Bishop of Alabama as truly 
as though no Bishop was then living; but the time of entrance 
into the full duties of Diocesan was contingent upon the life of 
the then living Bishop. If a Bishop Coadjutor did not possess 
the right of succession without re-election it could not be held 
that Dr. Barnwell is at the present time Bishop-elect of Alabama. 
The fact being, however, that the choice of a Bishop Coadjutor 
is always at one and the same time a choice for Diocesan as well, 
makes it in our opinion ¢ertain that there can be no occasion for 
further election before he ean be. consecrated. 

The case is not wholly unprecedented, though the question 
has not previously arisen in precisely the same form. 

In 1801 Bishop Provoost executed a paper resigning his 
jurisdiction as Bishop of the Diocese of New York, and pre- 
sented that paper to the diocesan convention, which thereupon 
accepted his resignation and entered upon the election of Dr. 
Benjamin Moore to succeed him as Bishop of New York. Dr. 
Moore’s testimonials were presented to the General Convention 
of 1801. The House of Bishops received in connection with the 
testimonials of Dr. Moore, a letter from Bishop Provoost ad- 
dressed to Bishop White, informing the Bishops that he had 
already resigned his jurisdiction at the last diocesan convention 
of New York. The House of Bishops thereupon ruled that the 
purported resignation of Bishop Provoost, being addressed to the 
diocesan convention rather than to the House of Bishops which 
alone had given him jurisdiction, was invalid and could not be 
recognized: Instead, however, of remanding the case to the 


diocesan convention of New York for re-election, they proceeded* 


to the consecration of Dr. Moore as Assistant Bishop of New 
York, although the testimonials which he had presented declared 
his election by the diocesan convention, not as Assistant Bishop, 
but as Bishop of the Diocese. The House of Bishops thus estab- 
lished the precedent that as jurisdiction flows wholly from them 
and not from any diocesan convention, an election as Diocesan 
where a vacancy does not canonically exist at the time, does not 
make it illegal for the Bishops to consecrate the chosen Bishop- 
elect as Assistant Bishop by virtue of the same election. In 
other words, they held that a diocesan convention is empowered 
merely to name the party who shall be granted jurisdiction by 
the collective episcopate, and that the form by which such powers 
shall be granted, whether as Bishop or as Assistant Bishop, rests 
with the Bishops alone and not with the diocesan convention. 
According to the same precedent, in which the case is simply 
reversed, but where the principle is the same, the election of Dr. 
Barnwell as Bishop Coadjutor of Alabama—the term Bishop 
Coadjutor being now substituted for the former term, Assistant 
_Bishop—does not prevent his consecration by the Bishops as 
Bishop of the Diocese. A careful consideration of this precedent 
will show that the case is really the same, the facts as to the 
election being exactly reversed. 

This is wholly different from the case of the Bishopric of 
Boise, in which we urged delay until an election, which many be- 
lieved to have lapsed,or at best to be questionable, might be legal- 
ized by curative action, which was properly taken at the succeed- 
ing meeting of the House of Bishops.. In that case the election 
itself seemed to be invalid. In the present case there is no 
question as to the validity of the election, the only form in 
which question arises being as to whether an election which is 
directly to the office of Bishop Coadjutor, in which, however, the 

party elected is also chosen to be Bishop of the Diocese on the 
death of the Bishop then living, can be understood to stand, 
when the temporary necessity for Coadjutorship is removed by 
the death of the Bishop before the consecration of his successor. 
- -‘We cannot feel that any further. action is canonically re- 
quired, or that there is any reason why the consecration of Dr. 
- Barnwell should be delayed, .after he, has. sbean, confirmed by the 
Standing Committees and the Bishops. 


- 
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THE KINGDOM OF CONTENT. 
C HE Kingdom of Content, even as the Kingdom of God, is 


within. 

That is not to say that environment has no influence and 
may be altogether disregarded. It affects every one, more or less,,. 
and some it affects profoundly. I have known people who were 
wretched every time the east wind blew. A slight illness may 
set a strong man into a flutter, while a harmless, necessary cat,. 
or an unnecessary mouse, drives a healthy woman into hysterics. 

Yes, environment means a good deal for all of us; quite 
enough for most of us! It is of vast importance, even for the 
right living of this present life, that we sheuld be masters of 
our moods as well as of our tempers, and be able to Se 
our peace of mind in the most unfavorable environment, “even 
if we have to fight for it.” 

The first step in the establishment of the Kingdom of Con- 
tent is a happy heredity. As this is a matter over which for 
ourselves we have no control, it would seem hardly worth while 
to discuss it. But we ought to note in passing that any defi- 
ciency or perversity of nature in this direction may be largely 
overcome by conscientious effort and the grace of God. Heredity 
is an ever ready excuse for a multitude of sins, though it is not 
nearly so important a factor.of life and character as is generally 
supposed. The faults and failings and more serious evils that 
are charged against it are generally the result of our own weak 
yielding to influences which we might have resisted. I have 
not much patience with people who insist that they were born 
so and so, and “never could” do this and that as they ought to 
do. The color of one’s hair is sometimes counted a sufficient 
excuse for irascible temper, and even the shape of the ears is 
supposed to indicate in some eases a natural tendeney to crime. 
There is doubtless a difference in temperament which has to be 
reckoned with; but what we lack by birth I believe we may win 
by work. The gate to the Kingdom of Content is straight, but 
they who strive may enter therein. 

_ Yet another consideration as to the influence of heredity 
should not be overlooked. While we cannot control it for our- 
selves, we may be the means of transmitting it, for good or evil, 
to the generations that follow. If a contented, peaceful disposi- 
tion is a real blessing (a proposition which I think needs no 
discussion), we may make it easier for our children to enjoy it 
by cultivating it before they are born; so they shall be born into 
the Kingdom of Content, predisposed to peace and in the midst 
of its blessed environment. The family life and the national 
life with each generation will be equable, restful, and 
composed. Men will live longer more happy as they 
become more self- controlled and contented. Such a modifica- 
tion of our Anglo-Saxon temperament is surely desirable. We 
are the most uneasy, dissatisfied race that the world 
has ever produced. Especially is it true of the American man 
that he “never is but always to be blessed.” 

The main proposition, however, should be stated without 
any more skirmishing: The Kingdom of Content may be at- 
tained without any especial advantage of heredity or environ- 
ment. It is one of the things of the spirit which must be spir- 
itually discerned and courageously maintained. Some who pro- 
fess and call themselves Christians, who often hear the Blessing 
é6f Peace from the altar, fail to appropriate it because they are 
looking for something outside to help them. When some advan- 
tage is gained or some annoying perplexity is put away, they 
hope to enter into the Kingdom. But the time never comes in 
this world when everything is satisfactory. The way of life, 
like the way of the iron track, is bordered with telegraph poles 
and wires along which the current of discontent is flowing, and 
many a traveler is like a Marconi receiver, responding to every 
vibration of the current. If we would enjoy the journey and 
appreciate the beauty “of the country we must not count the 
poles or attend to what is passing on the wires. We shall never 
get ahead of our troubles. We shall never find here any Utopia, 
free from perplexity and pain; but we may find, by the grace 
of God, the Kingdom of Content within. Gi Waee 

Old Mission, Mich., July, 1900. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

W. C. P.—To say “what proportion of Christians believe in Apostolic 
Succession” is impossible without adequate statistics. The total number 
of Christians throughout the world is commonly placed at somewhat over 
400,000,000, of whom perhaps 75,000,000, or about 20° pen cent., are Prot- 
estants who repudiate that succession. 


A. K. G.—The Betrothal, in the Marriage service, ends with the giving 
of the bride to the hand of the groom, after the question, ‘‘Who giveth this 
Woman to be married to this Man?” After that the bridal couple may pass 
from the chancel rail to the altar rail, and the marriage proper follows. 
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Our Native Trees and How to Identify Them. A Popular Study of Their 
Habits and Their Peculiarities. By Harriet L. Keeler. With 178 
Illustrations from Photographs and with 162 Illustrations from 
Drawings. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $2.00. 


The indigenous trees of the region lying between the Atlan- 
tie and the Rocky Mountains are here described and illustrated 
in a clear and not too technical manner. It would seem as if 
such a book would appeal to hundreds of readers in these days 
of a renaissance in Nature study. The style is pleasant and at- 
tractive, the descriptions sufficient and clear. There seems to 
be a healthy desire in these days for more intimate knowledge of 
the things of nature that lie all about us. What with Bird 
Studies, now a considerable number, the Animal Stories of Mr. 
Seton Thomson, How to know the Ferns, and others of like 
value, the knowledge of our native trees seems equally appro- 
priate and desirable. We can heartily recommend Miss Keeler’s 
book to those students of nature whose appetites are already 
whetted for further knowledge. 


Heredity and Morals as Affected by the Use and Abuse of the Sexual 


Instinct. Essentials to the welfare of the individual and the future 
of the race. By James Foster Scott, M.D. New York: E. B. Treat 
& Co. Price, $2.00. 


This is a book of a class which one hardly knows how to 
treat. Undoubtedly there is much that can be and ought to be 
told to our growing boys and girls, our young men and women, 
on the subjects treated of in this book. There are sins rushed 
into through ignorance, and eyils that might be avoided by 
knowledge; but the knowledge is itself dangerous also, and if 
the skill which enables one tactfully to tell what should be told 
is rare, the ability to write of it for the masses is almost non- 
existent. With regret we cannot feel that it has been shown in 
this book. 

The author traces the results of sensual sin to their hideous 
ends, with the desire of showing the resulting horror and bond- 
age of them. This is done at much length and with realistic 
detail. The intention is certainly good; but we cannot feel that 
the methods are successful. 


In the first place the book is too long. There is much 
repetition, and there is far too elaborate detail in depicting the 
carnal sins and their results. It is of course extremely difficult 
to draw the line between what ought and what ought not to be 
said; but we feel that the safe line has been exceeded here. 
There are also chapters on the debasements of marital relations 
that ought under no circumstances to be bound with those por- 
tions intended for young people. Some parts of them, more 
judiciously treated, would be useful for the class particularly 
involved, but that class is entirely distinct from those for whom 
the book is primarily written. Again, the biological principle 
that the sexual instinct is the seat of the love of beauty and of 
the emotions, is treated too much as though a moral necessity 
of trampling upon the esthetic cravings was a necessary result. 
The true way to consider this phase of the subject is that the 
instinet is itself perfectly natural and right, God-bestowed and 
honorable, and that only its abuse is wrong and to be condemned. 


There is a large class to which such a treatise, if much 
shorter and more carefully penned, would be useful; but to 
Christian people the question is best treated as one of morals 
rather than of medical science. The life safeguarded by the 
purer atmosphere of the Church and nourished by the sacra- 
ments, is better able. to withstand the temptations of the carnal 
nature than is that which has only been scared into avoiding 
open sin. The prayer “Cleanse Thou the thoughts of my heart” 
has in it a greater protection than the whole bulk of this well- 
intended production. We grant the necessity for judiciously 
imparting knowledge; but we cannot feel that the author of this 
work has succeeded in his own aim. 


Christus Victor. A Student’s Reverie of Henry Nehemiah Dodge. 
Putnam’s Sons. New York and London: 


G. BP. 
The Knickerbocker Press. 1899 

The world problem, with its sins, its seeming failures, its 
strifes, its selfishness, its appalling mysteries, is the subject of 
this serious poem. It moves‘on through many strophes, of 
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‘ varied length and rhythm, some of rare beauty and deep philo- 


sophie thought. The writer is an ardent American, one who 
feels the mysterious dignity of this great land, and its wondrous 
place, both in time and place, for the outgrowth of true liberty 
and the world-wide elevation of the human race. He feels too, 
the difficulties of sectarian dogma, until at last the vision of the 
Crucified reveals to him that love will triumph over every ill, 
and all shall be as Christ—one with God. 

One must always regard a poet with respect. He is in his 
sphere, as one inspired. It requires some courage to speak in 
numbers, and to call out to men to look up from a selfish, nar- 
row view of things, to the wider outlook of things in their 
universal relation, and as they exist in the Infinite Mind. Our 
author has done his work modestly and well. 


Quaint Nuggets: Selections from Fuller, Hall, Selden, Herbert, and Wa/ 
ton. Compiled by Eveline Warner Brainard. New York: Fords,- 
Howard, & Hulbert. Cloth, flexible, gilt top, 45 cts. 


Elizabethan authors all. From these old worthies Miss 
Brainard has made her interesting selections. She has been 
studious and critical, and the quaint sayings of the dear old 
friends, tied up in pretty green and gold, slipped into the pocket, ~ 
will beguile and flatter any who may purchase. 


Living by the Spirit. By Horatio W. Dresser, New York and London: G. P 
Putnam’s Sons. 


One cannot read this little book, which contains many strik- 
ing thoughts and many valuable suggestions, without an im- 
pression that its point of view is radically different from that 
with which the Churchman is familiar. The spirit, spoken of 
throughout as “it,” seems not to be the Holy Ghost, but rather 
the spiritual nature of man. The thought of revealed religion 
is wholly absent. The reader is asked to live by the spirit, not 
upon the high vantage-ground of knowledge given him by God 
as to how this great thing may be done, but rather as a dis- 
coverer, looking within, a student mainly of himself and of the 
natural world. However valuable may be such introspection, 
and however lofty its flight in one like Marcus Aurelius, we 
seriously doubt whether the Christian may profitably look within 
for spiritual direction, except he first be taught to look up, and 
except he be filled with the knowledge and the all-illuminating 
faith which are possible for him through the revelation that is 
in Christ Jesus. We are confident, at least, that St. Paul meant 
far more than the recognition and the contemplation of one’s | 
own spiritual nature, and referred to a power and a person not 
to be spoken of as “it,” when he wrote to the Galatians: “If 
we live in the Spirit, let us also walk in the Spirit.” a 


A Dream of a Throne. By Charles F. Embree. 
Price, $1.50. 


This story of Mexican life and love and intrigue, fifty years 
ago, lacks but little of being a great novel. The style and man- 
ner are singularly happy and attractive. The description of 
the lake countrys amid its setting of mountains, in places is 
exquisite. The author has transferred to these pages the soft 
slumberous air of the Mexican sky and Mexican temperament. 
The continued revolutions of the middle of the century have 
given abundant opportunity for a theme. The dramatis per- 
sonae have birth and breeding in fit atmosphere. 

The man who dreams of the throne? With a Spanish 
priest for a father, and a woman of pure Aztec blood for a . 
mother, what but a dreamer could he be? Nurtured by the 
Church for this great mission, the boy studied and dreamed till 
manhood. There grew up beside him Clarite, the lovely, the 
good; not by reason of this a weak woman, but clear-minded, 
clear-souled Clarite. Then one other woman also, Pepeta. One 
cannot describe Pepeta. She is almost a new creation. She 
was like the “Lake” when storm-tossed, and like the lake, when, 
calm as glass, it reflected the fire of the blazing orb that burned 
its way over the tops of the mountains, to rest on that shimmer- 
ing bosom. 

Pepeta had the blood of Aztee and Spaniard, and what other 
no one may know; but the mixture—made Pepeta! 

For such a woman to love, meant devastation and destruc- 
tion to any who might happen in the way, even to the loved. 
And yet'the reader will almost love Pepeta. 

Roderigo, the American, who for some reason had left his 
native country and joined his fortunes to those of Mexico— 
Roderigo is named as the besom, who must pursue and destroy 
the dreamer, and Roderigo, Pepeta loves. But Roderigo loves. 


Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
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Clarite and wins that priceless heart. 
and Pepeta are promised lovers. 

But why tell the story here, when another has performed the 
task with such art? The tale is a tragedy that moves to its end 
relentlessly and pitilessly; the looker-on sits enwrapped before 
the picture of wild scenery, changing from sunny slope and 
dancing waters, to wild, cloud-topped mountains, bordering rag- 
ing seas. Human passions beat their hearts out amid these 


scenes. And yet the looker-on sits still, held fast by the splen- 
did pageant. 


The king that is to be 


With an 
Brentano’s. 


The Shellback. By Alex J. Boyd. Wdited by Archie Campbell. 
Introduction by Morgan Robertson. New York: 


“Shellback” seems to be sea talk for an American sailor, and 
sailors abound in this story, which is full of belaying pins and 
marlinspikes and “splicing the main brace” and “taking in the 
main mast” and all that sort of lingo. The introduction (writ- 
ten by the last of the trinity of authors) says that the book is 
written to show the frightful tyranny and the atrocious tortures 
which are inflicted by American captains in American sailing 
ships on American sailors. The recital is too gruesome to be 
exactly true. It is simply a record of whippings and cursings 
and disgustingly cruel treatment. We do not doubt there are 
brutal captains, but we do not believe they are the rule. We 
cannot recommend this book, except as a prophylactic fer boys 
who are inclined to run away to séa. 


Wotan, Siegfried, and Briinnhilde. By -Anna Alice Chapin. New York 
-and London: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.25. 


A Wagner literature, of immense extent, witnesses: the at- 
traction and power of the great composer. At one time the 
musical world might have been ‘considered as two contending 
camps—the Wagnerites and the Anti-Wagnerites. Fierce was 
the war, and’ tremendous the crescendo of applause and worship 
from the lovers of the Wagnercult; and loud the denunciations 
and*mockery of those who could see no good in what they called 
the mad ravings of the so-called “master.” 

' But Wagner lived on. He wrote his poems, he made his 
music, he poured all his soul and its philosophy into, both, with 
the result that each rolling year adds to his admirers, and gives 
fresh scope to his productions. It, however, requires a patient, 


teachable spirit to study “The Master.” ©To such students Wag- 


ner does speak, and the more one hears and studies the more 
marvelous does the music, the poetry, and the philosophy be- 
come. 

In this spirit the author has given us character studies of 
three principal personages in the celebrated Wagner cycle. It 
is in continuance of other works which have appeared from the 
same pen, on The Story of the Rhinegold, and Wonder Tales 
from Wagner. It is not easy to turn the old mythic legends 
into plain prose, and the light of ordinary things. They have in 
them “the light that never was on sea or land,” and need the 
chanted utterance, and the ideal picturing of the stage. To say 
that this author has done fairly well is giving great praise. 


A recent issue of “The Riverside Art Series” is devoted to 
Jean Francois Millet and his works;. It contains fifteen full- 
page plates, from his paintings and drawings, a portrait of the 
artist, with introduction and interpretation by Estelle M. Hurll. 
While the “interpretation” sometimes verges upon the puerile in 
its simplicity (being intended for young students), it gives a 
good many points of interest and value to the general reader. 
The subject is one in which all cultivated readers are interested. 
Perhaps more has been said and written about “The Angelus” 
and “The Man with the Hoe” than about any other two pictures 
produced in the nineteenth century. It will surprise some to 
hear that the former was not satisfactory to the patron who 
ordered it, and that Millet found some difficulty in disposing of 
it.. We are not surprised to learn that the artist was not pleased 
with some interpretations of his works, such as have been made 
‘of “The Man with the Hoe.” He disclaimed any intention of 
suggesting the degradation of labor. He was himself the son of 
a peasant, worked in the fields, and was a young man with a hoe 
before he became an artist with a pencil. The man with the 


hoe, in the picture, is a sturdy peasaut, engaged in the very hard 


work of clearing a field of stubble. He is very tired, and pauses, 
panting, while he looks over the field. He is not so much 
“brother to the ox,” perhaps, as his eritic is to the ass! (Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
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Happenings at St. Jude’s. 


By ErHer M. Corson. 


v 


LTOIAA 
CHAPTER VII. 


F OR nearly three years after the closing of the episode nar- 
rated in the last chapter the doors of St. Jude’s Church 
remained persistently closed, in spite of the fact that there 
seemed a real need for Church ministrations in that particular 
loeality. The Church over which the Rev. Mr. Newton presided, 
and from which St. Jude’s, as a tiny and struggling mission, 
had originally sprung, was now far too small to contain a large 
number of people who would have worshipped there had there 
been room for them. There was no Episcopal Church, upon the 
other side of the St. Jude’s neighborhood, for several miles. 
And a number of Church families had moved into the St. Jude’s 
neighborhood, during the -past year or two, and were really 
anxious for Church privileges, to say nothing of the old-time St. 
Jude’s worshippers, many of whom had been without any Church 
home for some time. 

The Reformed Episcopal mission with which some of them 
had been connected, both before and after the final closing of 
St. Jude’s Church, no longer existed. Quarrelling and strife— 
sometimes attributed, by unkind or thoughtless eritics, to the 
fact that a number of the old St. Jude’s people had been num- 
bered among its members—had first crippled it, then laid it low 
entirely, some time before. The minister who had done so much 
to get it started and keep it going had turned his attention to 
other labors shortly after the Bishop had decided upon closing 
St. Jude’s Church. With his departure the energy and enthusi- 
asm of its members had abated, perceptibly; the breath of dis- 
harmony put out the fires of affection and interest completely. 

A few of the Mission members, Mr: Snowdon, Mr. Drewly, 
and a number of other old-time St. Jude’s parishioners among 
them, tried hard to keep them alive for a time, but in vain. 
Quarrels, and bickerings, and disagreements, and jealousies, 
within their own ranks prevented them from making any pro- 
gress, and the Mission expired, presently, from slow starvation 
and lack of any real life. After that there was no attempt at 
anything at all approaching the nature of a Church service in 
the neighborhood for many months. 

But there was a decided desire, upon the part of many 
people, for Church ministrations and privileges, as has been said, 
and just as this desire showed signs of blossoming out into some 
active effort toward securing such ministrations and privileges, 
it so fell out that Mr. Drewly was taken very ill. Lying there, 
helpless and inactive, but with brain and mind as clear as ever, 
the busy, hurried, success-intoxicated business man had time 
and opportunity to think, such as he had not had for many 
years. At a period when he was supposed to be dying, he sent 
for some of his fellow-fighters of the old, combative days of St. 
Jude’s Parish, and talked with them seriously. 

“Tt seems to me, now that we’ve been very foolish and head- 
strong and impatient,” he said; “what does it matter, anyway, 
High or Low Church, so long as it is the Church, and the Church 
Service? I’ve been one of the hardest fighters among you, I 
know that—and I’m honestly sorry for it, too, and not too proud 
to say so, into the bargain—but I feel as if I’d been fighting 
straws all the time, as I lie here. I wanted to see the rest of 
you because I wanted to say this: Why don’t some of you get 
up a petition and go to the Bishop and ask him to open St. 
Jude’s again, and give the neighborhood a chance of Church 
privileges? It would comfort me not a little, as I find myself 
slipping out of this world, to think that this was going to be. 
I'd like to feel that I’ve undone a little of the mischief I’ve 
helped to bring about, when I come to die.” 

Nobody said anything definite in reply to this—perhaps be- 
cause everybody present was really attached to the headstrong 
and hasty but always good-hearted and well-meaning man who 
uttered it—and nobody made any promise of stirring in the mat- 
ter. But by and by, when Mr. Drewly was nearly well and about 
again—for he did not die, after all, but lived for nearly ten 
years longer—he finally succeeded in having his project carried 
through, and a delegation was sent to confer with the Bishop’s 
Secretary, and, if possible, secure a personal interview with the 
Bishop himself upon his next visit to the city. And when this 
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actually occurred, the personal interview was granted to the 
delegation seeking it, and the petition was duly registered. 

Tt was a very humble and submissive petition, by no means 
such a petition as the St. Jude’s delegation had been in the 
habit of sending in, perennially, in the old days. The indi- 
viduals making it merely requested the Bishop to accede to 
their request for Church privileges, and suggested that, should 
he see fit to re-open St. Jude’s Church, they would do their 
best to support it and its incumbent adequately, and to work 
together in peace and harmony. They admitted that they would 
prefer to have it re-opened, if at all, as a parish rather than, a 
mission, and submitted that they believed a parish-could now 
be successfully maintained. But they would be only too glad 
to have it re-opened as a mission, if the Bishop thought this 
best, and’ even Church services in a rented hall or in the parlor 
of a private house they would be more than thankful for. 


The Bishop, although evidently inapressed by the sincerity 
and the earnest humility of the petitioners, would render no 
decided answer at that time. The memory of other promises 
of not unlike character, which had been made to him, and made 
only to be broken, was strongly with him. Perhaps, too, he 
thought it best to look the ground over, once more, and to take 
the matter under advisement for a time, before coming to a 
decision. At all events, he sent the petitioners away still un- 
satisfied, nor would he consent to set any definite time for the 
rendering of his reply. 

“T will communicate with you within a reasonable period,” 
he told them, as they took leave of him and with this answer 
they were forced to content themselves as best they might. 

The “reasonable period” proved to be a period of something 
like three months, but the desire for the re-opening of the church 
and for the enjoyment of Church privileges did not abate or 
vanish—as a number of people, the Bishop, perhaps, among 
them, had more than half expected that it would do; and there 
was great rejoicing when, finally, the Bishop’s answer reached 
Mr. Drewly, and was duly communicated to all the other indi- 
viduals and families interested. 

The Bishop would allow the church to be re-opened, upon a 
sort of probationary basis, and would do all in his power to 
further its work and its growth. But this work must be com- 
menced as a mission, although the mission would be allowed to 
develop into a parish just as soon as the Bishop was firmly 
assured of its proper support, spiritual growth, and permanence, 
and the Priest-in-Charge of the Mission—who was afterward to 
become Rector of the Parish, should his work and conduct prove 
satisfactory to the Bishop, must be selected by the Bishop him- 
self. Under these conditions, and these alone, St. Jude’s 
Church would be once more opened for public service, and the 
work and influence of which it should form a nucleus, be allowed 
to go on. 

The conditions were joyously acceded to, the church was 
opened, cleaned, and refurnished immediately, and in due time 
the new incumbent appeared. And eyen the most critical stu- 
dent of the matter would have been forced to admit that the 
Bishop had chosen with consummate wisdom, and that the very 
man for the place had been discovered. 

The Rey. Mr. Langworthy was neither old nor young. He 
was sufficiently far along the road toward middle age to feel 
keen sympathy with elderly people, while he had by no means 
lost his ‘sympathy with and interest in young people, being, in 
fact, very fond of youthful company. He was decided without 
being didactic; gentle without being too yielding. He loved 
peace, but he would not sacrifice the smallest real belief or 
principle for the sake of it; he liked his own way—which he had 
generally decided to be the right way, after serious thought, 
study, and prayer if the question involved was an important 
one—but he was willing to renounce it, for the sake of peace 
and harmony, provided no principle was involved. He firmly 
believed that it was the right and duty of every parish priest 
or rector to know of and be in touch with everything that took 
place in regard to the parish, but he did not think it necessary 
to attend every meeting of every organization or society belong- 
ing to the Church. He had long since learned the wisdom of 
being a little blind and deaf, upon occasion, when the necessity 
for remonstrance or reproof might be obviated or rendered un- 
necessary by the exercise of a little timely patience. He was 
married, but his wife was a charming woman, and he had no 
young children. He might have been ‘mena described, in 
fact, as literally obeying St. Paul’s injunction to “be moderate 
in all things,” and his heart was fairly overflowing with love 
for humanity and for the Church. 
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He found it quite possible, as a rule, to “love the 
sinner, while hating the sin,” and he was possessed of 
a large fund of charity as wide and tender as it was dis- 
criminating. He was a man of great cheerfulness, more- 
over, and had no objection to a joke. He had long ago 
learned to be very patient, and he was fond of declaring that 
hard work agreed with him—which was very fortunate, since 
there was plenty of it to be done at St. Jude’s, even in the 
renewed and seemingly regenerated condition of that parish. 
And, best of all, perhaps, he hailed from a distant city, in a 
far-away State, and knew nothing whatever of all the previous 
misfortunes which had befallen his charge. So he plunged, 
heart and soul, into the work of the parish, and, being ignorant 
of most of the pitfalls surrounding it, escaped, through this 
very ignorance, perhaps, at least in part, the dangers attached 
and belonging to them. 

As a missionary worker, also, the Rev. Mr. Langworthy, 
with his wife’s assistance, soon made himself a power for good 
among the poorer neighborhoods in the vicinity of his charge. 
Bravely, faithfully, and lovingly he labored, both among his 
“own people” proper, and among the other people who were 
only his because they had first belonged to his Master, and very 
soon, all things considered, he had his reward. Like the loving 
and tender Master whom he did his best to serve nobly, “the 
common people heard him gladly”; it was but a short time be- 
fore the church was well filled, both at morning and evening 
service, with many kinds and conditions of listeners, and as 
“dear Mr. Langworthy” he was shortly afterward known, both 
far and wide. Still, obeying the injunctions and following the 
practice of the Man whose name he bore, and in whose service 
he had enlisted, he clothed the naked, fed the hungry, visited 
the sick and the prisoners, helped the suffering andthe sorrow- 
ful to bear up and be cheerful, and, while working always for 
the good as he saw and conceived it, became the “friend of pub- 
licans and sinners” in many, many instances. He listened to 
tales of sin and sorrow and misery with a hope which was only 
unfailing beeause it was so firmly rooted in faith and the cour- 
age which springs from a sure and certain ground and reason 
for hope, and he helped lift the burdens of his fellows wherever 
and whenever he could. Upon only one’ point was he as ada- 
mant; there was but one story which he had decided neyer to 
hear. He gently but resolutely refused to listen to, or have re- 
lated to him, any statement concerning the troubles and. tribu- 
lations, difficulties and disasters, which had fallen to the lot of 
St. Jude’s and its people in the past. He absolutely declined to 
be made acquainted with any unpleasantness which had previ- 
ously happened. 

“We've had a lot of quarreling, and disierecm eam and even 
fighting, here in the past,” one of the old-time St. Jude’s parish- 


_ioners remarked, tentatively, to Mr. Langworthy, upon the ocea- 


sion of a social meeting which was being greatly enjoyed. 

“We should be very thankful that no such unpleasantness 
makes us all miserable now, and pray that no danger of it may 
ever threaten St. Jude’s again,” was the quiet reply of the rec- 
tor—for St. Jude’s had been once more transformed into a 
parish before this happened. 

“YT could tell many a long story concerning St. Jude’s and 
its troubles, if I chose,” a feminine parishioner told him, mean- 
ingly, when the Church had been re-opened for about a year. 

“But, seeing that no possible good could be accomplished 
by the telling, and some harm might possibly be done, you do 
not choose,” answered Mr. Langworthy, with a smile which dis- 
armed any possible indignation which she might feel at being 
thus summarily, if gently, silenced. 

“T’ve been a member of this Church for over fourteen years, 
and in that time we’ve had a number of ministers,” this from 
still another old-time parishioner. 

“Yes,” was the non-committal reply of the latest incumbent, 
“T have been told that St. Jude’s has had many faithful 
workers.” 

So gently and so tactfully were these kindly rebukes adnin 
istered that nobody, however super-sensitive or ready to take 
offence, dreamed of thinking the Rey. Mr. Langworthy harsh or 

“snubby”; but there was a decision and a firmness about them 
which forbade and effectually prevented anything like a repeti- 
tion of the mistake, and in this atmosphere, and under these 
conditions, the spirit of criticism and of fault- finding which had 
so long characterized St. Jude’s died a natural death. The 
church itself flourished and prospered. correspondingly—and 
amazingly—and new and desirable activities sprung up and 
blossomed forth from time to time. All these new interests 
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and activities.the new rector managed and controlled with a 


skill and a 


tactfulness as fine as it was almost imperceptible— 


and which certainly hinted, from time to time, at a knowledge 


of old-time 


troubles and difficulties both deeper and wider than 


Mr. Langworthy was generally credited with possessing. 

The offices and dignities attached to the various Church 
organizations, and divisions of parish labor, were wisely and 
quietly distributed among “old” and “new” parishioners, in such 


a way that 


“feeling” was never manifested or indulged in over 


any of them. Mrs. Drewly was elected president of the new 
Ladies’ Auxiliary, but women quite new to the parish were 
chosen to assist her as vice-president, secretary, treasurer, and 
directoresses, and Mr. Drewly, although promptly elected a ves- 
tryman, was not offered any office or distinction within the ves- 
try, and was wise enough to bear but a moderate part in its 


workings. 


Miss Annice Drewly and Mr. Alfred Gorton, both of 


whom had returned to the Church along with the elder Drewlys, 
were cordially invited, in turn, and in company with other “old” 
members, to serve-the parish in the capacity of Sunday School 
teachers, and to become members of the Young Ladies’ Auxili- 
ary and in the St. Andrew’s Brotherhood, respectively; but the 
Rector himself selected the Superintendent of the Sunday 
School, and took care, although very skilfully and with much 
tact, to nominate comparative “outsiders” for all the offices con- 


nected with 


both of the young peoples’ societies. Solos, medals, 


and other honors and emoluments belonging to the choir were 


distributed 


strictly according to merit, and the work of the 


Sunday School was carried on along similar lines. Every mem- 


ber of the ec 
by force of 


hureh, young and old, great and small, was induced, 
example and a gentle diplomacy rather than by pre- 


eept or exhortation, to do his or her best, at all times and sea- 
sons, and thus, by means as natural and inevitable as they were 
effectual, the prosperity and success of the church was assured, 
and all danger of the unpleasantness and quarrelling so long 
connected with the very name of St. Jude’s parish, obviated 
and rendered a thing of the past. 

“By cords of love he led them, and they became subservient 


to his will.” 


This statement might very easily and truthfully have been 
made concerning the Rev. Mr. Langworthy and his administra- 
tion, and it was by a strict adherence to this policy, combined 
with gentleness, decision, long patience, and an unfailing ten- 
derness toward all the world, and toward the St. Jude’s parish- 
ioners in particular, that he led them out of the bondage of debt 
and unpleasantness, and into the safe, sure, praiseworthy ways 
of prosperity and peace. Jive years after his initial service in 
St. Jude’s Church, the mortgage on the Church buildings had 
been completely liquidated, the buildings themselves greatly 
improved and beautified, a mission started in one of the dingiest 
and most desolate locations of the vicinity, and work commenced 
upon a modest but attractive Parish House. Best of all, not a 
single quarrel or bit of open fault-finding had been allowed to 
hinder or disfigure the work of all that long and successful 
period—a state of affairs utterly new and unprecedented with 
St. Jude’s parish—and the parish itself had lived down, par- 
tially at least, the undesirable reputation which had once been 


attached to 


it by all the city. 


When the mortgage had been completely liquidated, and 
the corner-stone of the new Parish House was ready to be placed 


in position, 


a special Thanksgiving Wervice was held to com- 


memorate the double cause for rejoicing. And it was at the 
social occasion immediately following this service that Mr. 
Drewly stood up and delivered at once his own personal Te 
Deum and his Nune Dimittis. 

“T have been a member of St. Jude’s Church for more years 
than many of the younger people present can remember,” he said, 
earnestly, and in a voice which was not unbroken by emotion at 
several points of his brief oration, “and I have seen and known 
many things concerning the parish and its progress. But this 


is somethin 


g which, at one time, and for many years, I never 


hoped to see—Peace and Prosperity. I have worked for this 
church, first and last, for many years also, and always with a 
zeal as earnest and devoted as I now believe it to have been mis- 
taken, many, many times. I shall work for the church and the 
parish little more, comparatively speaking, for I am growing 
old, and I am not so strong as I used to be. , But I am more 
glad and thankful than I can tell you, to have seen this day. I 
am ready to lay down the work now, tu give it over, my share 
of it, into younger and stronger hands, for my day is practically 


done. And 


there are no words in the English language—in any 


language, which can express the joy and thankfulness I feel 
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to know St. Jude’s Church to be in the condition which it now 
is. And, in a double sense, a sense, perhaps, which some of you 
younger people may not understand, I am ready to say, as I 
retire from all active connection with the Church work, and par- 
ticularly with the vestry, of which I have been a member so 
many years, ‘Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in 
Peace.’ 


“May the peaceful and happy conditions which now make 
us all joyous and thankful continue forever, or so long as the 
ehurch shall stand, and may .God bless us all, each and every 
one, and particularly our faithful and devoted Rector, the Rev. 
Mr. Langworthy. Eternal Peace be granted him, both here and 
in the hereafter, and light perpetual shine upon him, now and 
forever more.” 

And all the people said “Amen.” 


{Tur Enp.] 


A VISION, 


Tue aged Bishop slept. The sands of life 
Tiad well-nigh run; and, to the watchers round 
The couch, the smile that o’er his features stole 
Was as a beam from heaven. At length he woke. 
With eyes of deepest love, upon the form 
_ Beside the couch and following the group 
Around the room, the sick man slowly spoke. 
“Wife, daughter, sons, I have been greatly blessed. 
In vision, I have seen the Lord. For, when 
The Sacred Rite was o’er, with thankful heart, 
That once again ‘twas given us in band 
Unbroken to partake the Feast, quiet, 
I fell asleep; and, as I slept. I thought 
I sat within the chancel rail, where you, 
My first-born son, were minist'ring; but, in 
The vision, I was weak and ill as now, 
IT had not even strength to kneel before 
My Lord. 

“Tp the broad aisle the people came 


In reverent throngs. Right there before me, those 
Who long ago have passed within the veil 

And those who now kneel at the altar rail. 

It was as though they all had come to whom 

I've ministered in the long years. Upon 


The foreheads of the men, in youth, I'd traced 
The soldier's cross. In turn, their children I 
TIad blessed at font and altar rail. There was 
The little white-robed band who latest knelt 
For apostolic blessing from my hands. 
Your mother knelt, and you my daughter and 
My sons. And thus I saw as though the fruit 
Of all my years was garnered in. ‘Trembling, 
I thought these souls, my children in the Lord, 
As jewels do they shine the brighter for 
My care? I noted not the lapse of time, 
Nor wondered that, beside the living, knelt 
The forms of those long dead. A change crept o'er 
My limbs, my body seemed to vanish and, 
Invisible to all, I felt myself 
All soul save that my senses grew more keen 
Than wont in life; enwrapt in thought, I seemed 
To stay before the altar gazing on 
My flock. 
“As you, my son, gave unto each 
The Body broken and the Blood outpoured, 
Beside you, yet above you and around, 
Walked One, invisible to all save me; 
The vision was, I knew, for me alone. 
On me alone there lay the care of these F 
My flock. 
“At once I knew it was the Lord. 
I cannot tell you of the Form ‘beyond 
All telling wonderful,’ the Face ‘beyond 
All seeing beautiful.’ Unto my thought 
There came the words of that inspired saint 
Who wrote of things to come. ‘A figure with 
A garment to the foot and girt about ‘ 
With golden band, the head and hair like wool 
As white as snow, with eyes of flame and feet 
Of brass’ and with a voice whose tones were as 
‘The sound of many waters, deep and full.’ 
sut to my sight, the hoy’ring Form, now full 
And bright, then shadowy, indistinct, was as 
A human form and yet all glorious, all 
Divine. 
“Long time I mused this change from dim 
To bright, and why? At last a thought. Ah! could 
It be that unto each was given all 
He knew and asked? That the clear brightness of 
The Form, the glory of the Face shone full 
Round those who saw the Sacred Presence in 
The Bread and Wine? 
“At times, alas! the Face 
Grew sad and seemed to fade away. How sad 
My heart became, when o’er those souls who'd been 
' My fondest care, the Mace and Form shone not 
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In brightness of the vision full! © Then, the 
Quick thought, Oh, had I failed in watchful love 
And patient care? Ah! what a fearful weight 
This charge of souls! To render an account 
Unto the Maker great, of every one 
Entrusted to my care. 

“Amid the throng 
Knelt one, whose life had not been what the world - 
Calls great and good. By right of human law 
He died convicted of a crime; and yet, 
Assured of his deep penitence, I’d given 
Him Food Divine, in presence e’en of death. 
And o’er the kneeling form, the low-bowed head, 
The holy Presence seemed to wax and grow 
Most strong and bright until it filled the place 
Where knelt the man, and into It his form 
Was tak’n, I cannot tell you how my heart 
Rejoiced. Long years ago, I’d known the man 
And yet the mem’ry of the day never 
Will be effaced. He had confessed his crime, 
Acknowledged that the punishment was right 
And just, and knelt in humble penitence 
And love. In all my days of minist’ring, 
The leading of that soul sank deepest in 
My heart. 

“Another, and this time, a girl 

Whom human love had led astray. A child 
A happy, laughing, winsome child, I’d known 
Her first; these arms had held her at the font; 
These hands had traced the cross upon her brow; 
Then know my grief when next I saw her in 
The wicked purlieus of a town, whither 
I had been called to minister unto 
A dying soul! In life, I never saw 
Her more. But now she seemed like to the one 
To whom ‘loving so much, much was forgiven ;’ 
For, as she humbly knelt, the Presence glowed 
Above her and around, and filled the space. 


“The sweetest solace was to see these two, 
For whom my heart had borne a heavy load; 
It seemed assurance that my stewardship 
Was not unblessed. 

“More might I tell you, but 
Although I’ve paused so oft, my waning strength 
Forbids. 

“Bear with me if, from this, my dream, 

A truth I read for you, in sooth for all. 
In Eucharistic Feast, does not each soul 
Receive all it can see and grasp? On whom 
The Presence dimly shone, they dimly saw; 
And they o’er whom the Presence glowed most strong 
And bright, how great soe’er their sins had been, 
In loving penitence and faith, they full 
Discerned the Lord.” 


ABBY STUART MARSH. 
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PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 
ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES TO BE PROVIDED IN THE MIDWAY AND 
STapIuM. 


T THE Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo in 1901, indus- 
trial or instructive features will be amply provided, but in 
addition rational entertainment will be fully furnished. The 
eye will be gratified by the beauty of the grounds and buildings 
and by a magnificent outdoor display of the choicest gems of the 
floral kingdom, and the ear will be charmed by delightful music 
rendered by orchestra and bands of the highest excellence. Be- 
sides the attractions of flowers and music the Pan-American 
Exposition will have a vast “Midway” or entertainment enclos- 
ure, in which a great variety of amusements will be provided. 
Diversion of another character will be found in the vast 
Stadium, or athletic field of the Exposition, which will have a 
larger arena than that of the great Colosseum at Rome, which 
was built in the first century of the Christian Era, and will have 
a seating capacity for 25,000 people. The highest row of seats 
will be 60 feet above the ground and each seat will command a 
perfect view of every part of the arena. Awnings will be 
stretched above the spectators in such a way as not to obstruct 
the view. In the arena will be a quarter mile track affording 
ample space for athletic contests and sports of various kinds. 
In this arena will be held exhibitions of automobiles and other 
vehicles, and it will also be utilized for the display of live stock, 
horses, agricultural machinery, road machinery, etc., and will be 
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singularly well adapted for various open air exhibition purposes. 


-The great Athletic Carnival to be held during the Exposition 


will be the most notable in the history of American sports. The 
main entrance to the Stadium will be a large and picturesque 
building, 241 feet long, 52 feet wide, with towers 164 feet high. 
It will be in the general style, Spanish Renaissance, adopted for 
the various buildings of the Exposition, and will have an areaded 
effect in the lower story, red tiled roof, broad eaves and walls 


tinted The Stadium, which will cover 


in bright colors. 
ten acres of ground, will be situated on the east side of the 
Plaza opposite the “Midway” and near the great entrances from 
the steam and trolley stations at the extreme north end of the 


Exposition grounds. The Stadium will resemble in a general 
way the arena erected at Athens a few years ago and will be a 
model in every way for the purposes for which it is intended. 
Every possible facility will be provided on the grounds of the 
Exposition to enable the visitor to enjoy its attractions without 
discomfort or great fatigue. An intramural railway will run 
to all the principal points, and launches on the canal and lagoons 
will furnish an agreeable means of locomotion about the princi- 
pal buildings. 


“TO GIVE LIGHT TO THEM THAT SIT IN DARKNESS.” 


By James Louis SMALL, 


HAT is the mission of the Church upon earth? How often 

and with what earnestness do we, her children, hear this 

question put, as we go in and out among our fellow men, bearing 

our parts in the life of the great world about us, and sharing, 

as we must, whether it be willingly or unwillingly, in the bur- 
dens and responsibilities of others. 

You and I are members of the Church Catholic. We were 
made so on that all-eventful day of our lives when the waters 
of regeneration were poured upon us and we were signed with 
the sign of the cross. And why the latter? Was it an idle 
thing—a beautiful symbolism only, or did it convey: to the 
minds of those who stood by, some real, tangible, definite mean- 
ing? 

; Ah, yes! We were signed with it in token that “hereafter 
we should not be ashamed to confess the faith of Christ eruci- 
fied, and manfully to fight under his banner against sin, the 
world, and the devil; and to continue Christ’s faithful soldiers 
and servants unto our lives’ end.” 

Consider only the last clause in this most solemn of all seals 
of allegiance. “To continue Christ’s faithful soldiers and ser- 
vants.” 

The Christian’s life fs essentially one of warfare. It must 
necessarily be so. You and I have heard over and over the 
recital of the attributes of a good soldier as applied to our daily 
life in God—that life which is beautifully and tritely termed the 
“Holy Warfare.” 

But there is one quality among others which stands pre- 
eminent, and it is this: the true soldier’s forgetfulness of self 
and his devotion to the needs of others. I love that sweet old 
story of Saint Martin; how when a heathen soldier, subject to 
the gross temptations and vicious influences which surrounded 
a man of his age and country, passing along the highway one 
day, he parted with his coat that a traveler, perhaps, he thought, 
more weary than himself, might profit by its warmth; and that 
then there came to him the blessed assurance that the recipient of 
the kind act had been the dear Christ Himself. After this, the 
story goes on to tell that through and by this revelation, the 
rough life was forsaken, and the remainder of the days granted 
to the soldier were used by him to follow humbly and devoutly 
the footsteps of his Master. 

Nor should we consider it in the least degree a detraction 
from our manhood or womanhood to stoop however low to those 
beneath us, to whom God'has not granted blessings such as we 
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possess, and in each one of whom we may see the Master if we 
will but search faithfully and with all diligence for His mani- 
festation. 

What then is the Church’s mission upon earth? Her great- 
est work, let us assuredly believe, we may find best summed up 
and expressed in the words of our glorious Benedictus: “To 
give light to them that sit in darkness and in the shadow of 
death.” 

And, oh, there are so many that are sitting in darkness—not 
only in the darkness of vice and sin, but in the gloom of sorrow 
and harrowing grief. There are so many whom we greet day 
after day, who carry with them smiling faces, but underneath 
the cheerful exteriors there are breaking hearts, which mayhap 
have not yet learned to cast their care upon “Him who eareth for 
them,” and who are but awaiting the magic breath of sympathy 
and love to tune themselves to chords of heavenly sweetness. 

And how can this great mission of our holy Church be car- 
ried on but by the individual efforts of her members? If you 
and I bear with us through our working hours the same spirit 
which animates our moments of prayer, we shall be as the small 
parts of a grand harmony; around our lives and conversation 
there will be an odor of the Master (I say it and think it with 
all reverence) which shall penetrate to the dullest corner of 
earth. 

And then—some day you and I will be called hence. The 
Lord of the Harvest shall ask for a reckoning. We shall come 
either in gladness, bringing with us a goodly burden of sheaves 
from the ripened fields of earth, or else we shall carry in our 
hands only the poor, withered stalks of disappointment. 

“To give light to them that sit in darkness and in the 
shadow of death.” Then there is another clause: “To guide 
our feet into the way of peace”; that way which leadeth unto 
life eternal. 

The surety of the one depends solely upon the faithful ful- 
filment of the other. Day by day the glorious light of Christ’s 
Gospel is diffusing itself over this world of ours, and those who 
have, apparently, but a small part in the great work, are laying 
up for themselves treasures everlasting in heaven, a surety of 
the continuing presence of their King, and a crown of glory 
which shall shine as the sun, when the Lord of Hosts indeed 
cometh to make up His jewels. 


May this thought, then, animate us, giving us strength for 
our daily work, knowing that to each is given, not only oppor- 
tunity for his own salvation, but also for the imparting of 
influences which, in God’s providence, may be the means of 
guiding some other human soul out from the shadow of death, 
into the glorious light of truth; from the darksome road of 
doubt and unbelief, into the clear way of faith; and to the ob- 
taining of all grace and comfort here, and boundless peace in the 
world which is to come. 


THE SALEM WITCHCRAFT. 
By tHe Rey. Jos. Hooper, M.A. 


HE Salem witcheraft excitement is a proof that superstition 
was not left behind by the founders of New England. Al- 
though confined to a small area, and affecting comparatively few 
persons, it had a widespread influence, and created excitement 
throughout the colonies. In 1688 the children of John Goodwin, 
of the south end of Boston, acted strangely and accused a poor 
Trish washerwoman, after a quarrel] about some missing clothes, 
of being a witch. Dr. Palfrey says: ‘They mewed like kittens, 
they barked like dogs; one while their tongues would be drawn 
down their throats; another they would be pulled out upon their 
chins to a prodigious length.* 

The test of their being bewitched was their ability to read 
fluently in popish and Quaker books and the Book of Common 
Prayer, but they were found to be unable to read a word in the 
Westminster Catechism, the works of President Mather, or John 

-Cotton’s Milk for Babes. Cotton took up the cause of the chil- 

dren, affirmed they were grievously tormented, and led the as- 
-sault upon the poor old woman, who was tried, condemned, and 
hung. 

It was the conversation and interest about these children 
that led the children and niece of Mr. Samuel Parris, the minis- 
ter of Salem Village (now Danvers) to imitate them, to mew, 
ery, speak gibberish, refuse to eat, and mystify all who saw them. 
This was in the spring of 1691-92. After much prayer, fasting, 


* Palfrey’s Vew Hngland, iv, p. 98. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1875. 
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and anxious thought, after long pleading with them by ministers 
and elders, “they pronounced the names of Good Osborn, and 
Tituba.”+ Tituba was an Indian servant of Mr. Parris; Sarah 
Good, a poor old woman; Sarah Osborn, a poverty-stricken, bed- 
ridden invalid. A hasty trial before ignorant members of the 
colonial council, and imprisonment was the beginning of a fury 
and rage against witches, which resulted in the accusation of 
nearly four hundred persons. Fifty confessed and were par- 
doned, one hundred and fifty were imprisoned, and two 
hundred more carefully watched. Nineteen persons, old men, 
women, and children, were hung. Giles Corey, for his bold- 
ness in declaring the whole agitation an imposture, suf- 
fered the penalty then in use in English common law, the 
peine fortier dure, of being pressed to death with heavy weights 
laid upon his body. The whole agitation lasted from March to 
October, when gleams of common sense lightened the darkness 
and confusion of universal panic, and the prosecutions were 
quietly dropped. 

The authorities are: Upham’s Salem Witchcraft; Cotton 
Mather’s Magnalia; vi. 79 (The narrative is by John Hales, but 
adopted by the writer and approved by him); Palfrey’s New 
England, iv. 96-138. 

Dr Palfrey is calm and judicial in treating this topic, and 
gives many references to Contemporary authorities. Prof. Up- 
ham treats it fully from the point of view of an impartial 
observer. Many writers have followed him. 


+ Palfrey, iv, 103. 


WHITE SAVAGES OF OUR LAND. 


Ai LTHOUGH it is generally known what a “moonshiner” is— 
a person who distills whiskey without a license from the 
United States government—yet few are aware of what interest- 
ing personalities these strange people possess. This is due to 
the great inaccessibility of the regions which they inhabit, and 
also to their objection to visitors, but I had the good fortune to 
make a tour among them recently and learned many odd facts. 

The great majority of moonshiners are to be found in the 
mountain fastnesses of Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee, and 
here they live in conditions of civilization as crude as their 
ancestors, most of whom were English fugitives from justice 
who reached this country more than a century ago. Indeed, in 
many respects these descendants have retrograded rather than 
advanced. Had they been surrounded for a century by a Chi- 
nese wall they could not have been more destitute or ignorant of 
the modern conveniences and even decencies of civilizd life. . . 
Cut off from all educational advantages, they have no knowledge 
of even the rudimentary “three R’s.” 


It is very difficult for any outsider to get a look into the real 
life of these people, for without exception the moonshiners are 
suspicious of all strangers, and every unfamiliar face that comes 
among them is at once suspected of belonging to a revenue 
officer in disguise or otherwise. It is really dangerous for a 
stranger to venture into a moonshiner community, for the 
chances are even that he will never live to recount his experi- 
ences among them. Let him go as a teacher, a philanthropist 
interested in their own welfare, or even a priest—nothing will 
save him from the deadly vengeance of these people if once it be 
whispered, or even suspected, that there is any danger of his 
revealing the location of their concealed distilleries. A murder 
can be committed with greater impunity in their mountain fast- 
nesses than perhaps anywhere else in the United States, for it is 
only too easy to dispose of the body of the victim in one of the 
numerous concealed caves the exact location of which is known 
only to themselves; and there is a sort of clannish loyalty among 
them which precludes all possibility of their “telling on” one 
another or—when the murder has been discovered—reyealing 
the whereabouts of the murderer. 

It is much safer for a woman to venture among the moon- 
shiners than it is for a man to do so, for, with all their faults 
and almost barbarous uncouthness, these people have a certain 
sense of honor which forbids their making war on a woman 
under any circumstances. If missionary work is to be attempted 
among them it will undoubtedly be accomplished by women 
only. But these women will have to be brave, and must not 
only be strong enough to endure the physical discomfort of liv- 
ing among such people, but must have sensibilities not too easily 
shocked at the social customs existing among them, and at their 
strangely distorted ideas of right and wrong. 

As much as these mountain men stand in need of education 
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and of better and more civilized environment, it is the women 
who appeal most strongly to one’s pity. More suspicious even 
than the men, at first they seem not only ignorant and uncouth, 
but sullen, stupid and degraded. However, like all wild crea- 
tures, they can finally be won by genuine sympathy and interest, 
and one finds that at bottom many of them are really noble 
women, with keen though untrained intellects, and with-uncon- 
scious longings for something higher and better than the life 
they have always known. Many beautiful and touching things 
are sometimes confided by them to a member of their own sex 
who has won their confidence and affection. These people, both 
men and women, are sincerely appreciative when they are con- 
vinced that a stranger is a friend in reality and not an enemy in 
disguise—From “The Mountain Outlaws of the South,” by J. 
Montgomery M’Govern, in The International (Chicago) for 
June. 


ON THE CARE OF CHILDREN. 
FOOD FOR CHILDREN. 

The following extracts may well be copied in large letters and 
hung in the kitchen or pantry wherever children’s food is prepared: 

“The amount of nutrition required in every instance must be 
carefully considered. One of the most important reasons for this is 
that energy must not be wasted in getting rid of superfluous material, 
as organic disease may result. A little food thoroughly digested is 
far better than much that is half digested. Many of the diseases to 
which children are liable would disappear under strict supervision 
of hygiene and diet, especially the various intestinal disorders, includ- 
ing many resultant throat, catarrhal and nervous troubles. Nature 
resents carelessness, and is relentless in her punishments. 

“A legal enactment in France prohibits the giving of any form of 
solid food to infants under 1 year of age without authority of a pre- 
scription from a qualified medical man. The employment of the 
rubber tube for nursing is also forbidden, as it is almost impossible 
to keep it clean. 

“ ‘Left-overs’ are decidedly not to be used in the nursery, if for 
no other reason than in many houses cooked and uncooked foods of 
various kinds are kept in uncovered dishes from day to day in one 
common refrigerator or closet, absorbing unwholesome germs from 
surroundings that, to say the least, are not sanitary.” 


KEEP THE CHILDREN BUSY. 

Teach children to do little things about the house. It trains 
them to be useful, not awkward in later and more important affairs ; 
it gives them occupation while they are small, and it really is an 
assistance to the mother in the end, although she always feels during 
the training period that it is much easier to do the things herself 
than to show another how. This last excuse has done much to make 
selfish, idle, unhandy members of an older society, and should be 
remembered, in its effects, by the mother, while her little ones are 
beginning to learn all things, good and bad, at her knee. Occupation 
makes happiness, and occupation cannot be acquired too young. 

CHILDREN SHOULD READ ALOUD. 

A mother should take great pains to teach her children to read 
valoud distinctly and pleasantly. 

Much time and money are often expended in cultivating the 
voice for singing, and yet quite as much pleasure may be given by 
“the person who reads aloud in a pleasing manner, says the New York 
Telegram. 

No attempt need be made at elocution, as the word is ordinarily 
understood; distinct utterance and proper emphasis, so as to convey 
easily to the mind of the hearer the meaning of the sentence read, 
are all that is necessary. To be able to read aloud is a most satis- 
factory accomplishment. 

PADEREWSKI ON CHILDREN’S MUSIC. 

In my opinion, says Paderewski in Harper's Bazar, every chil 
»should be taught the piano. I know that it is considered an open 
»question nowadays as to whether it is worth while for a child to 
:study music unless it shows special aptitude in that direction. It is 
‘mot now unusual to find young women in society totally ignorant 
of the piano; but, to my mind, general culture demands that every 
civilized person should be acquainted with all the manifestations of 
culture. The only way to comprehend art is to have some knowledge 
of art. As the piano is the best instrument to show all species of 
music, every child should study it. 

As to the length of time to be devoted to practice, for those wh 
treat music an additional subject of general education, one hour and 
a half or two hours daily are usually sufficient. For children I 
should reccmmend several periods of practice a day, each of about 
half hour duration. Young students should never be allowed to 
practise over an hour at one time, as the fatigue attending prolonged 
exercise of this kind is apt to counterbalance any good attained. 
The two hours’ daily practice can easily be divided into two, three, 
or even four periods. 

Advanced students should devote at least three hours a day to 
practice. 

The first thing to be learned is the elementary study of theory. 


The Living Church. 


, The time at which.a child may take his first “piece,” as it is common- 


closed by the whalebones. 
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ly called, depends entirely upon the pupil’s aptitude and zeal. The 
teacher must be the best judge of that. nee’ 

A great deal of attention should be given to memorizing, and it 
should be begun as soon as possible. 

KISSING CILILDREN. 

Children are kissed too freely by relatives, friends, and strangers. 
I know a lady who insists always on kissing her friends upon the lips 
when she meets them. The ordeal for her friends is a terrible one, 
yet not one of them has the heart to refuse the proffered caress, or to 
give the cheek in place of the lips. They would love her just as 
dearly and thank her just as feelingly if she pressed their hands 
merely and withheld her lips. 

Parents ought to teach their children from their very earliest 
years to be chary in giving their lips. Parents themselves ought to 
avoid kissing infants on the mouth. The sweet cheeks, the dear 
little soft necks, the dimpled hands, all offer tempting nooks for 
Kisses without endangering the child’s comfort or health. I have 
seen a father, whose breath was vile with stale tobacco smoke, press 
his mouth to that of a tiny infant, never thinking that the poor 
baby’s lungs were being poisoned by the contact, says a writer in the 
New York Telegram. 


TRUE ECONOMY. : 
OME women entertain curious ideas of what constitutes economy. 
A fragile little housewife saves seventy-five cents each week be- 


cause she cannot afford to hire someone to do the ironing. But she 
never hesitates to pay a dollar for a pair of stockings, or two dol- 
lars for a pair of gloves, or three for the doctor’s visit occasioned by 
overtaxing her strength. Another considers fruit a luxury beyond 
the reach of the family purse, but she has no seruple whatever in 
buying new material for the dress which she has worn only a few 
months, and employing a dressmaker to alter the sleeves to accord 
with the present fashion. We recall a dear woman, the delicate 
mother of six active children, who would not save her strength by 
using a carpet sweeper, because, she said, “they do wear out the 
carpet so.” But the habit of what she called economy wore her out 
long before the carpets, and the motherless children have the things 
mother saved instead of her precious self. True economy considers 
other values than dollars and cents. It also studies how to secure 
the largest returns from the expenditure of money. The purchasing 
power of a dollar varies greatly in the hands of different women. 
She who has the most to show, not necessarily in material goods or 
increased savings in the bank, but in health and comfort, in friend- 
ships and growth of character, is the one who has most wisely used 
her Lord’s talent.—Christian Observer. 


HOW TO FEED THE SICK: 

EVER hurry the sick while-eating. 

Pleasant little surprises help greatly. 
Neyer talk about disagreeable things then. 
Something from a neighbor’s is often a treat. 
It is oftenest best not to speak of the food until served. 
A cheery face and voice help to make the tray attractive. 
Have everything neat and dainty about the tray, stand, or table. 
Anything disliked should be carefully put out of sight or 


changed. 


Wet a clean wash cloth and freshen the face and hands before 
eating. 

If there is a great weakness, give a little at a time every two or 
three hours. 

Neighbors, just please remember this when you can furnish some 
little relish. 

A hot drink at bedtime often rests, refreshes, and soothes both 
the sick and the well. 

A little nourishment at regular hours during the night is needed - 
by the very weak. 

A little hot drink to sip between meals for the weak or the aged, 
and the tired also, is a tonic. 

The remembrance and thoughtfulness of one’s weakness and need 
warms the heart and aids digestion. 

If food must be given when there is no relish for it, make it 
plain but nourishing. Give it in such cases punctually, as you 
would a medicine. 

A cup of hot milk, a little thickened milk, or hot drink of any 
kind preferred, on waking in the morning, helps to give tone for the 
coming breakfast.—Southern Churchman. 


A LITTLE case for fancy work is made of a piece of ribbon four 
inches wide and ten inches long. A four-inch piece of whalebone is 
fitted into a close hem at either end. The ribbon is then doubled so 
the whalebones rest one on the other, and the selvage edges are over- 
handed together from the ends of the whalebones to the folds in the 
ribbon. This makes a four or five-inch bag, whose opening is kept 
A pressure on the ends of these whale- 
bones opens the bag, which may be lined if desired. This forms a 
safe receptacle for scissors, thimble, spools, and small bits of fancy 
work. Two of these bags may be fastened to the inner sides of a 
leather cover, and when closed may be carried as would be a card- 
case. A silk elastic band should hold them together. 
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July 1—Third Sunday after Trinity. (Green.) 
“ 6—Friday. Fast. 
“ 8—Fourth Sunday after Trinity. (Green.) 
“ 13—Friday. Fast. 
“ 15—Fifth Sunday after Trinity. (Green.) 
“ 20—Friday. Fast. 
“ 22—Sixth Sunday after Trinity. (Green.) 
“ 24—Tuesday. (Red at Evensong.) 
“ 25—Wednesday. St. James, Apostle. 
“ 26—Thursday. (Green.) 
“ 27—Friday. Fast. 
29—Seventh Sunday after Trinity. (Green.) 


Personal Mention. 


THe address of the Rey. M. A. Barsppr from 
July 24 to Sept. 1 will be Fletcher, N. C. 


THB Rey. J. D. H. Browns, after three years’ 
most successful work at San Bernardino, has 
become rector of St. Augustine’s Church, Santa 
Monica, Calif. 


Tp Rey. Dr. Percy T. FENN is spending a 
vacation of two months, with his family, in the 
Osark Mountains. His address is Eureka 
Springs, Arkansas. 


THE Rey. D. C. GArrprr has completely recoy- 
ered his health and is minister in charge, for the 
summer, of Zion Church, Oconomowoc, Wis. 


THe address of the Rev. Wm. J. Goup, D.D., 
Warden of the Western Theological Seminary, 
for the present is Lima, Ind. 


THE address of the Rey. R. E. Gruppnr, late 
rector of Christ Church, Cleveland, O., is, until 
further notice, Worcester, Otsego Co., N. Y. 

() 


THE Rey. THos. Hines has resigned the 
rectorship of Trinity Church, Cedar Rapids, Neb., 
and has accepted that of St. Paul’s Church, 
Warsaw, Ill., and will enter upon his new work 
Sept. ist. 


is spending the 
Ad- 


THe Rey. RocerRs IsRanu 
summer at Wagles Mere, Sullivan Co., Pa. 
dress accordingly. 


Tue Rey. EB. P. Lirrin, of Hannibal, Mo., is 
spending the summer at Nantucket, Mass. Ad- 
dress accordingly, P. O. Box 224.” 


Tun Rev. F. W. Maccaup has been assigned 
by the. Bishop of South’ Dakota to the charge of 
Grace Church, Huron, 8. D. 


THe vestry of St. John’s Church, Kewanee, 
Ill., has extended a call to the Rey. W. DoNnaup 
McLEAn. 


Tom Rey. AUSTIN W. MANN, the General 
Missionary to Deaf Mutes, has changed his ad- 
dress from Gambier to 21 Wilbur St., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Tur Rey. FRANCIS MANSFINLD should be ad- 
dressed, Box 356, Chelmsford, Mass., instead of 
Callicoon Depot, N. Y.,’as formerly. 


BisHop Morm®uaNp’s address is changed from 
San Mateo, Cal., to 1902 Sutter St., San Fran- 
cisco. After Oct. Ist it will be Sacramento, Cal. 


Tup address of the Rt. Rev. J. D. Morrison, 
D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Duluth, from July 15th 
to Sept. 1st, will be Merrill, Clinton Co., New 
York. 


THe Rey. G. L. Patne has become an assist- 
ant at St. Mark’s Church, New York City. 


Tum address of the Rev. A. T. RANDALL has 
been changed from Meriden, Conn., to Stony 
Creek, Conn. Address accordingly. 


THp Rey. A. G. SINGSEN has resigned the 
rectorship of the Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Oriskany Falls, and accepted that of Christ 
Church, Sherburne, Diocese of Central New York. 


Tur Rev. CHESTER MANSFIPLD SMITH, who 
recently resigned from Trinity Church, Long 
Green, Md., to undertake mission work in 
Nebraska, left for his new home at Lexington, 
Nebraska, on July 4. His wife and daughter 
will join him in the fall. 


_ TH address of the Rey. Canon R. C. TaLgor 
is changed from Mapleton, Iowa, to Omahu, Neb. 


_ Tur Rey. D. C. WrieH, rector of the Church 
of the Epiphany, Urbana, O., has received a call 
to St. Paul’s Church, New Albany, Ind. 
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Tun address of the Rev. Joun R. WIGHTMAN 
is changed to 5701 Callowhill St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Tuer address of the Rey... RicHarp P. WIL- 
LIAMS is changed from Washington, D. C., to 
Fauquier, White Sulphur Springs, Va. t 


Tuer Rey. A. T. YOUNG, rector of St. Mary’s 
Church, Blair, Neb., should be addressed, from 
July 11th to August 21st, at Barron, Wis. 


Tun address of the Rev. E. B. Youne is 
changed from Toronto, Canada, to Hollis, Long 
Island, N. Y. 


ORDINATIONS, 
DPACONS. 
SourHern Onr1o. On St. Peter’s Day, at 


St. John’s Church, Worthington, by the Bishop 
Coadjutor: CHARLES BE. Byrer, THOMAS JREN- 
KINS, and Herpert J. Srock. The candidates 
were presented by the Rev. N. N. Badger and the 
Rey. J. W. Atwood. 

PRIBSTS. 

SouTHERN OHIO. In St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Cincinnati, Bishop Vincent advanced to the 
priesthood the Rey. Messrs. ALBERT N. SIAyTon, 
F. J. WALTON, GrorGr BuNDAY, and WILLIAM P. 
Downes. The Rev. Edwin F. Small was the 
preacher. The candidates were presented by the 
Rev. Messrs. R. R. Graham, A. C. McCabe, Ph.D., 
and Peter Tinsley, D.D. 


DIED, 


ELLiorr.—Entered into life eternal on Fri- 
day, July 6th, at Mayville, N. Y., JENNIn FLAGG, 
only daughter of N. Y. and Charlotte Evurort, 
aged 22 years. 

“Grant her eternal rest, O 
light perpetual shine upon her.”’ 


Lord, and let 


APPEALS, 


THe work of the Church Training and Dea- 
coness House, 708 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, 
was begun ten years ago. It has had a remark- 
able growth and increased accommodations have 
become a necessity. With the advice and con- 
sent of the Bishop of the Diocese and the Board 
of Council, the Board of Managers decided to 
purchase 710 Spruce Street, the adjoining prop- 
erty, which at this time was offered for sale. 
For this purpose the sum of $19,500 must be 
raised. 

The Church Training and Deaconess House 
trains devout women to work in parishes and as 
missionaries to Japan, Africa, China, and the 
isles of the sea. They go out fully equipped, 
thus avoiding many mistakes which might occur 
through ignorance, The work is quiet, effective, 
and practical, and well deserves the support of 
Churehmen and women. 

Donations may be sent to Mr. George C. 
Thomas, of Drexel & Co., Fifth and Chestnut 
Sts., Philadelphia, Treasurer, for this sum. The 
managers greatly desire to begin fall work un- 
hampered by debt. 


Tun “Twelfth Sunday after Trinity”; “Hph- 


phatha Sunday,” and ‘‘Deaf-Mute Sunday,” are | 


the names appropriately associated with the 
Church’s ‘Silent Mission.”” The day comes on 
September 2nd this year. Again the undersigned 
appeals for offerings from the Mid-Western par- 
ishes to meet the expenses of this wide-reaching 
work. Rev. AUSTIN W. MANN, 
General Missionary, 
21 Wilbur Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


THn DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
Society, the Church Missions House, 281 
Fourth Ave., New York. Officers: RicHT Rny. 
THoMmas M. CuarkK, D.D., president; Rr. Rev. 
WILLIAM CROSWELL DOAND, D.D., vice-president ; 
Rey. ArrHur 8S. Luoyp, D.D., general secretary ; 
Rey. JosHu/Kimpmr, associate secretary; Mr. 
JOHN W. Woon, corresponding secretary; Rev. 
Ropwrt B. Kimpwr, local secretary; Mr. Goren 
C. THOMAS, treasurer; Mr. E. WALTER ROBERTS, 
assistant treasurer. ier 

This society comprehends all. persons who are 
members of this Church. It is ‘the Church’s 
established agency for the conduct of general 
missionary work. At home this work is in 
seventeen missionary districts, in Porto Rico, 
and in forty-three dioceses; and includes that 
among the negroes in the South, and the In- 
dians. Abroad, the work includes the missions 
in Africa, China, and Japan; the support of the 
Church in Haiti; and of the presbyter named by 
the Presiding Bishop to counsel and guide the 
workers in Mexico. The society also aids the 
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work among the English-speaking people in Mex-, 
ico, and transmits contributions designated for 
the other work in that country. 

The Society pays the salaries and traveling 
expenses of twenty-two missionary Bishops, and 
the Bishop of Haiti; 1,630 other missionaries 
depend in whole or in part for their support 
upon the offerings of Church people, made 
through this Society. There are many schools, 
orphanages, and hospitals at home and abroad 
which but for the support that comes through 
the Society, would of necessity be abandoned. 

The amount required to meet all appropria- 
tions for this work to the end of the fiscal year, 
September 1, 1900, is $630,000. For this sum 
the Board of Managers must depend upon the 
voluntary offerings of the members of the 
Church. Additional workers, both men and 
women, are constantly needed to meet the in- 
creasing demands of the work (both at home 
and abroad). 

The Spirit of Missions is the official monthly 
magazine—$1 a year. All information possible 
concerning the Society’s work will be furnished 
on application. 

Remittances should be made to Mr. GHEORGHE 
C. THOMAS, treasurer. 

All other official communications should be 
addressed to the Board of Managers, Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Legal title (for use in making wills): THH 
DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCInTY 
OF THR PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMDPRICA. 


WANTED. 

ASSISTANT WANTED.—Priest or deacon, 
young, unmarried, Catholic, for large city parish. 
Daily Eucharist, six points, small stipend. Ad- 
dress Sacerpos, care THE LivING CHURCH, Mil- 
waukee, 

Posit1on.—Wanted, by organist of excep- 
tional ability and training, position as organist 
and choirmaster. European training in organ 
and singing. Address, ORGANIST, care THH Liy- 
ING CHURCH, Milwaukee. 

RePRESENTATIVE.—Middle-aged or elderly 
clergyman or Churchman to represent the under- 
signed School. Address with reference. 

Sr. Joun’s INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, 
Siloam Springs, Ark, 

CuHorr Mastpr.—At once, organist and choir- 
master; vested male choir; ability to train boys 
an essential. Fine pneumatie tubular organ, 
Address, stating terms, experience, and refer- 
ences, Rev. A. SipNry Deavpy, Rector St. Luke’s 
Church, Jamestown, N. Y. 

PLEASANT Suburban Parish, Memphis, Tenn., 
desires correspondence with a priest of fhe 
Church, looking to an engagement as rector. 
Unmarried man preferred. Salary, $900. per 
annum, Address, J. J. FrenMan, Secretary, 42 
Madison Street. 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY. 
Black Rock. A Tale of the Selkirks. By 
Ralph Connor. With an introduction by 


Prof. George Adam Smith, LL.D. Paper, 
25 cents. 
SMALL, MAYNARD & CO, 
Robert Browning. By Arthur Waugh. The 


Westminster Biographies. 75 cents. 
Up in Maine. Stories of Yankee Life Told in 
Verse by Holman F. Day. With an Intro- 


duction by C. E. Littlefield. $1.00. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
Outlines of Christian Dogma. By Darwell 


Stone, M.A., Principal of Dorchester Mis- 
sionary College. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. 

The Work of the Holy Spirit. By Abraham 
Kuyper, D.D., ULL.D., Professor of Sys- 
tematic Theology in the University of Am- 
sterdam. Translated from the Dutch, with 
Explanatory Notes, by Rev. Henri de Vries. 
With an Introduction by Prof. Benjamin B. 
Warfield, D.D., LL.D., of Princeton Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 8vo, cloth, 703 pages. 
Price, $3.00. 


PAMPHLETS, 

Parish Year Book of Calvary Church, Utica, 
N. Y. 1900. Semi-Centennial Number. 
The Ministers’ Club. 1870-1899. An Historical 
Sketch read at the Hotel Brunswick in Bos- 
ton, by the Secretary, Edward J. Young. 

Printed by vote of the Club. 
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ALABAMA. 
Memorial Organ at Mobile. 

THE congregation of Trinity Church, Mo- 
bile (Rey. D. C. Peabody, rector), knowing 
how deeply their late and much loved Bishop 
Wilmer, loved and advocated true devotional 
and Churchly music, and fully appreciating 
his dying words to their rector, in so warmly 
commending his efforts in introducing his 
well trained vested choir, and in raising the 
tone of the music of the parish, have just 
held a largely attended parish meeting at 
which it was unanimously decided to place a 
new organ in the church, and call it the 
Bishop Wilmer Memorial Organ. The vestry 
met, and have carried‘out the wishes of all 
the members of the parish, by giving the 
order for the new organ, to Messrs. Henry 
Pilcher’s Sons, Louisville. Opportunity is 
given in this connection to any who may de- 
sire to contribute toward this memorial, by 
sending their gifts to the rector. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK. 
F,. D. Huntineton, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D., Bishop. 


Gifts to Churches, wy 


A HANDSOME black walnut altar rail with 
brass trimmings and standards was recently 
placed in Grace Church, Syracuse (the Rey. 
H. G. Coddington, rector). It is the gift of 
St. Edith’s guild and a memorial of Sophia 
Edith Pattison, -wife of the Rev. Thos. E. 
Pattison, the first rector. 


CHURCH services at Sylvan Beach, a large 
and attractive summer resort at the head of 
Oneida Lake, will be' conducted this season 
by the Rey. Messrs. C. J. Shrimpton of Athol, 
Mass., and B. T. Stafford of Cleveland, N. Y. 


AN AsH and brass pulpit erected “To the 
Glory of God and in loving memory of the 
Rev. James Ferdinand Taunt, Rector of this 
Church 1878-1886, by his many friends,” 
now stands in Zion Church, Greene (the Rev. 
H. E. Hubbard, rector), and was used for the 
first time Sunday, July 8th. It is hexagonal 
in shape and is approached by three steps 
with a heavy brass railing. The pulpit was 
designed and splendidly executed by Mr. R. 
Geissler, and accords with the woodwork of 
the church. The rector’s sermon, from 
Joshua iv., part verse 6, was a clear presenta- 
tion of the reason and the uses of memorials. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA. 
ETHELBERT TaLBoT, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 


Church Struck by. Lightning—False Alarm. 


ON THE evening of July 3rd, the steeple 
of St. Luke’s Church, Reading, was struck by 
lightning, and considerable damage was done 
to the slate roofing and some of the boards 
beneath. The carpet in the nave of the 
church was also saturated with water that 
poured down from the steeple after the slate 
roofing had been knocked off. 


AccorpiIne to the Philadelphia Record, a 
laughable affair occurred in the village of 
Knoxville recently. Archdeacon Radcliffe was 
scheduled to hold special services in the 
church that evening, and aigoodly number of 
men, women, and children assembled early. 
The sexton of the church was not on duty, 
and the task of ringing the bell was given to 
a 12-year-old son of Rector Robinson. The 
lad went to work with a zeal and soon the 
ponderous bell was ringing with such un- 
wonted activity, that somebody, seeing the 
brightly illuminated edifice, set up the ery of 
fire. The members of the village fire com- 
pany were in evening session and when the 
alarm’ reached their ears they were off in a 


, 


| from the Diocese. 
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jiffy to the supposed burning church. The 
people inside, ignorant of the excitement with- 
out, were a few moments later startled by a 
deluge of water that crashed through a 
stained glass window. A panic ensued, and 
all thought of devotion was lost in the mad 
rush for escape. About this time the firemen 
discovered their mistake and the half- 
drenched worshippers went home. 


COLORADO. 
JoHN FRANKLIN SPALDING, D.D., Bishop. 
Anniversary at Golden. 


On Sunpay, June 24th, the sixth anni- 
versary of the rectorship of the Rev. VY. 0. 
Penley at Calvary Church, Golden, was ob- 
served. There was a choral service in the 
evening, at which Mr. Penley read a brief 
history of the parish from its inception. Mr. 
Penley came to the parish in 1894, having 
then been quite lately ordained. In addition 
to Golden he is in charge of the mission at 
Idaho Springs, and formerly had the care of 
Georgetown as well. His work at Golden 
has been much appreciated, both in that com- 
munity and in the Diocese at large. 


DULUTH. 
J. D. Morrison, D.D., LL.D., Miss. Bp. 


Corner Stone Laid at Brainerd, 


On Fripay evening of last week Bishop 
Morrison laid the corner stone of the new 
rectory of St. Paul’s Church, Brainerd (Rev. 
R. J. Mooney, rector), which is now in course 
of erection and to be completed in the fall. 
The corner stone is one of the stones taken 
from the ruins of an old, church in Crow 
Wing, which was one of the first churches 
erected in the State. Crow Wing was one of 
the famous stopping places in the Mississippi 
River years ago. 

FOND DU LAC, 
CHAS. C. GRAFTON, D.D., Bishop. 


Bishop’s Request for a Coadjutor. 


Tue Bishop has addressed to the Stand- 
ing Committee a request for the election of a 
Bishop Coadjutor by reason of old age and 
infirmity, in accordance with the provisions 
of Title I., Canon 19, sec. 5. It is stated that 
the Bishop will make provision for his sup- 
port by surrendering his own episcopal salary 
A special council has been 
called to meet at the Cathedral on Thursday, 
August 30th, at 10 o’clock, opening with a 
high celebration of the Holy Communion. 
The clergy are invited by the Bishop to go into 
retreat with him on the two days previous. 
On Thursday there will be early celebrations 


| at 7 and 8 at St. Augustine’s chapel, at 7:30 


at St. Ambrose’ chapel, and also at Grafton 
Hall, at the Choir School, at the Sisters’ 
chapel, and at the episcopal residence. 


LOS ANGELES. 
Jos. H. JoHnson, D.D., Bishop. 


Archdeaconry at Riverside—Chaffey College. 


A MEETING of the clergy and lay delegates 
of the Archdeaconry of San Bernardino and 
Riverside Counties was held recently in All 
Sainfs“Chtitch\ Riverside. The Bishop pre- 
sided. The Ven. ‘Archdeacon Browne pre- 
sented his resignation of the office of Arch- 
deacon, which was made necessary by his 
removal from the limits of the Archdeaconry. 
It’ was accepted with much regret. On the 
unanimous nomination of the clergy and laity 
present, the Bishop appointed as the new 
Archdeacon the Rev. Milton C. Dotten, Ph.D., 
rector of All Saints’ parish, Riverside. Ar- 
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rangements were made by which services will 
be kept up in the Church of St. John the 
Baptist; Corona, Riverside County. 


CHAFFEY COLLEGE, at Ontario, Cal., is an 
affiliated branch of the (Methodist) Uni- 
versity of Southern California. It is dis- 
tinetively a Methodist institution. Much 
interest, therefore, was occasioned by the an- 
nouncement that the baccalaureate sermon 
would be preached by the Right Rey. Joseph 
H. Johnson, D.D., the “Episcopal” Bishop of 
Los. Angeles. 
were held in the week beginning June 10th; 
and on the evening of that day (Trinity Sun- 
day) the sermon was preached in the First 
Methodist Church of Ontario. The Rey. 
Richard H. Gushée, the rector of the “Epis- 
copal” church of Ontario, accompanied the 
Bishop, and by the request of the faculty of 
the college, made the prayer before the ser- 
mon. The Bishop took as his subject, Relig- 
ion an essential factor of true Education. 
Education, he said, must correspond with and 
touch the trinity that is in man; and its sub- 
ject matter includes all that follows legiti- 
mately from faith in the Trinity in God. To 
be true and complete it must develop all the 
faculties belonging to man’s threefold nature, 
Body, Soul, and Spirit; and all that man can 
learn, through whatever faculties of his three- 
fold nature; and in whatever varying forms it 
may come before him and reach his cons¢ious- 
ness—whether as the subject of revelation, 
or through the study of created nature— 
should be to him the means of an ever grow- 
ing knowledge of the Triune God. An educa- 
tion which is not Christian is false to the 
facts of human nature; and its results will 
condemn it. Statistics show us that popular 
education is more widely diffused than in 
any previous generation; but they tell us 
that the percentage of crime has increased 
with even greater rapidity. Evidently the 
sharpening of the mental faculties alone does 
not lead to higher morality or more honest 
living. Any system of education which 
leaves the religious faculties dormant and 
undeveloped writes failure across its own face. 

The church was packed to the doors, and 
the Bishop’s strong arguments and striking 
illustrations made a profound impression 
upon the large audience. : 


y 


MARYLAND. 
Won. Parner, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Several Bequests for the Church, 


By THE provisions of the will of the late 
Miss Susan B Perine, the Church has been 
benefited to the extent of $15,000. The 
bequests are as follows: $5,000 to St. Paul’s 
parish, Baltimore, for the endowment fund of 
the church; $5,000 to the Boys’ School of St. 
Paul’s Church; $4.000 to the Church Home 
and Infirmary; $1,000 to St. Paul’s House on 
Cathedral Street. 

The church was also handsomely remem- 
bered in the will of Miss Perine’s sister, Miss 
Mary G. Perine, who died a few years ago. 
Among the legacies were the following: 


$5,000 to St. Paul’s Church, for the endow-. 


ment fund; $1,000 for the work of the parish 
in connection with St. Paul’s House; $2,000 
to the Boys’ School of St. Paul’s parish; 
$2,000 to the diocesan convention of Mary- 
land, for general missionary work in the Dio- 
cese; $1,000 to the same for superannuated 
and disabled clergymen; $1,000 to the same 
for the support of the Bishop. 


Tur endowment fund of St. Paul’s parish 
was started about a dozen years ago by the 


The commencement exercises © 
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Rev. Dr..J..S. B. Hodges, the rector. “The 
purpose was to acquire a fund for~ the sup- 
port of the church, and the result Has been 
very satisfactory. Dr. Hodges realized that 
as the church is so near ‘the center of the 
city, the population is moving away from it. 
The endowment fund is to support the church 
under such a condition. 


By THE will of Mrs. Susan R. Bonsall, who 
died in Frederick, last week, in which the 
Rey. Osborne Ingle is named as one of the 
executors, the following bequests are made: 
Evangelical Educational Society, $1,000; the 
Rey. Osborne Ingle, $2,000, also $8,000 in 
trust, to be used according to private written 
instructions; the Rev. John W. Larmour, of 
Upper Falls, $1,000. The sum of $6,000 is 
also left in trust, the income to be equally 
divided among certain relatives, at the death 
of the last survivor the principle to be given 
to the trustees of the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Church. 


MICHIGAN CITY. 
JOHN Hazen Wuiren, D.D., Bishop. 


Illness of the Bishop—The Cathedral. 


Bisyor Wuite has been seriously ill and 
is now at Harbor Point, Mich., to recuperate. 
Dean Howard is away on a month’s vacation 
and the Cathedral is in charge of the Rev. 
A; W. Seabrease, of Fort Wayne, during his 
absence. 


MINNESOTA, 
H. B. WuipPrurn, D.D., LL:D., Bishop. 


Commencement of St. Mary’s Hall, 


Sr. Mary’s Hatt, Faribault, closed a suc- 
cessful year June 12th with a graduating 
elass of sixteen young ladies to whom Bishop 
Whipple gave the usual diplomas and golden 
crosses. The only shadow was the absence of 
our late beloyed and. lamented Coadjutor, 
Bishop Gilbert. 

_ After an excellent musicale on Monday 
evening, the chapel service was intoned by the 
Rev. Dr. J. J. Faude, one of the trustees, at 
10 a.m. on Tuesday, and the commencement 
exercises followed in the gymnasium. Miss 
Alice Thompson gave the valedictory and re- 
ceived as a prize a scholarship in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The Pinkney medal went 
to Miss Bessie Bouck, the reading medal to 
Miss Jean Hand, the Bishop’s medal to Miss 
Margaret Booth. After the Bishop’s address 
and benediction, Miss Hells gave a reception 
in the parlors with the Bishop and Mrs. 
Whipple. On Wednesday the triennial meet- 
ing of the alumne was held at the Hall with 
a large attendance and much enthusiasm. 
Miss Eells is at the seashore for the summer. 
Her address is Green Harbor, Mass., until 
September. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
HuecH Mititwr THomeson, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Dr. Logan’s Farewell. 


Tue Rey. Dr. Logan preached a farewell 
sermon at the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Vicksburg, on Sunday, July 8th, prior to 
leaving for his new parish at Pass Christian. 
Dr. Logan took his theme from St. Paul's 
leave-taking of the Church in Ephesus. His 
address was followed by appreciative words 
from Archdeacon Harris, who ‘was present as 
representative of the Bishop, and who bore 
witness to the excellence of Dr. Logan’s work 
in Vicksburg. “When you came,” he said, 
“almost a stranger, to take this rectorship, 
you found a parish burdened with a heavy 
debt. That debt has been paid. Another 
visible result of your work is that beautiful 
parish building—a building far better than 
many of the pretentious church buildings in 
other parishes. - But these are material re- 

sults only. Other results there are of which 
no one can take the measure or the weight— 
no one but God Himself—what impress you 
have made upon the hearts and minds of men 
and women; how you have deepened in them 
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the fair image, the beautiful face and likeness 


of Jesus Christ.” 


OLYMPIA. 
“Wm. Morris Barker, D.D., Miss. Bp. 


Death of Rev. H. H. Cole. 


TE Rey. Hiram H. Cole, canonically resi- 
dent in this jurisdiction, though for some 
years resident in New York, died on July 7th. 
He was a brother-in-law of the Rev. John 
W. Buckmaster, rector of St. John’s Church, 
Tuckahoe, N. Y. Writing of his death, 
Canon Knowles, of St. Chrysostom’s chapel, 
New York, says: “Through all those years 
since 1864 I have known him. I saw his 
brave, disinterested work in Chicago for the 
Church, and I always felt his sincerity and 
bravery all through his eventful life. He 
was really in one aspect of his career a 
Bishop at large, bringing brightness and 
cheer to many a parson’s heart, as he went up 
and down over all the land.” 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
O. W. WHITAKER, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Fire at Episcopal Hospital—Boys’ Club House— 
Death of Dr. Ashhurst and of Mrs, McEwen 
—Charitable Excursions. 


Fireworks from a private residence, on 
the night of the 4th inst., set fire to the wood 
work of the engine house of the Episcopal 
hospital, causing considerable excitement 
among the patients who had been aroused by 
the clanging of the fire bells. Superintendent 
Sykes, with a corps of assistants, quieted the 
fears of the patients, and the speedy advent 
of the fire department soon extinguished the 
blaze. 


In THE will of Elizabeth Brooks, estate 
valued at $1,500, is a bequest of $500 to old 
St. Peter’s Church, Philadelphia. 


Revisep plans for the erection of the 
Church Boys’ Club House have been sub- 
mitted to the Board of Building Inspectors 
for their approval. They call for a two- 
story brick building with peaked roof 89.8 
by 102.2 feet on the north side of Somerset 
Street between Howard and Waterloo Sts., 
Philadelphia. The estimated cost is $21,000. 
Messrs. Duhring, Oklie & Ziegler are the 
architects. 


ALL THE legal requirements having been 
fulfilled, the charter of the Corporation of 
All Saints’ Sisters of the Poor was approved 


£: 
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by ‘the Court on the 9th inst:, and has sineé 
been enrolled in the Prothonotary’s office. 


Tue terrific heat of the weather during 
the first week of July caused many sudden 
deaths, especially those enfeebled by sickness 
and debilitated constitutions. Among these, 
was one of our most prominent Churchmen, 
Dr. John Ashhurst, Jr., who passed away on 
the 7th inst. in the 6lst year of his age. Dr. 
Ashhurst was born in Philadelphia, August 
23, 1839. Educated by a private tutor, at 
the age of 14: years he entered the University 
of Pennsylvania, from which he was gradu- 
ated with the highest honors in 1857, receiv- 
ing the degree of B.A. . It is said that his 
average was the highest ever attained by any 
student of the college up to that time 
(14.997 out of a possible 15). Entering the 
medical department of the University, he 
pursued his studies with alacrity and earnest- 
ness, and received the degrees of M.A. and 
M.D. in 1860. After being a resident phy- 
sician at the Pennsylvania hospital for a 
year, he became acting assistant surgeon U. 
S. A. stationed at the Chester hospital until 
Christmas, 1863, when he was transferred to 
the Germantown U. S. A. hospital as execu- 
tive officer until the close of the war in 1865. 
His connection with the Episcopal hospital 
dates from 1863, when he was elected sur- 
geon of that institution, continuing such unéil 
1880, when he was elected a member of the 
Board of Managers, serving as such until his 
decease. In 1870 he became surgeon of the 
Children’s hospital, consulting surgeon to the 
hospital of the Good Shepherd in 1874; to St. 


| Christopher’s hospital in 1875; to the Wo- 


man’s hospital in 1879; and to the Institu- 
tion for the Blind in 1890. He was elected 
in 1877 professor of clinical surgery in the 
University of Pennsylvania, and subsequently 
succeeded to the chair of surgery and clinical 
surgery in that institution. He was a mem- 
ber of very many learned societies—Academy 
of Sciences (1860), Pathological Society 
(1861), and in 1877 was president of the 
latter. Four other medical societies claimed 
him as a member, fellow, and Vice-President. 
With the American Philosophical Society, 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Christ 
Church Historical Society, he was promi- 
nently identified, and he was an honorary 
member of the South Carolina Medical Associ- 
ation and the Muskingum County Medical 
Society of Ohio. He was a member of the 
Centennial Medical Commission which con- 
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yened in Philadelphia 1875-76, and was hon- 
ored with the office of vice-president of the 
surgical section of the International Medical 
Congress, which assembled in Philadelphia in 
1876. He received, in 1895, the honorary 
degree of LL.D. from Lafayette College. He 
was a profuse medical writer. His most 
laborious undertaking was the editorship of 
the International Encyclopedia of Surgery, a 
voluminous work, to which he contributed a 
number of articles. Dr. Ashhurst about two 
years ago suffered a stroke of apoplexy, which 
left him paralyzed, and since then he passed 
most of his time in a rolling chair. His 
mind was perfectly clear up to the end. In 
codperation with Dr. H. W. Cattell of Phila- 
delphia, and the renowned Dr. James T. Whit- 
taker of Cincinnati, he edited International 
Clinics, the publication of which was begun 
in April, 1900. It is a coincidence that Dr. 
Whittaker died a few days before his associ- 


ate, Dr. Ashhurst. 
Notwithstanding the many exactions of 
his profession, Dr. Ashhurst found time to 


take an active interest and participation in 
Church and philanthropic affairs. He fre- 
quently served as a delegate to the diocesan 
convention, was a member of the Standing 
Committee of the Diocese, and a vestryman 
of the Church of the Mediator, Philadelphia. 
He was also an overseer of the Philadelphia 
Divinity School, an overseer of the Deaconess’ 
Training House, a trustee of the House of 
Rest for the Aged, a manager of the Bishop 
White Prayer Book Society, a trustee of the 
Pennsylvania Military College, a director of 
the Christian League, a member of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance and its president since 1897, 
a member of the Advisory Board of the Fred- 
erick Douglass Memorial Hospital and Train- 
ing School, member of the Medical Board of 
the Sheltering Arms, a manager of the Church 
League for work among the Colored People, 
and a member of the Evangelical Education 
Society. 

Although so many prominent people are 
absent from town, the funeral services of Dr. 
Ashhurst were largely attended on Tuesday, 
10th inst., at the Church of the Mediator, 
Philadelphia. Bishop Whitaker said the 
opening sentences, the Rev. Dr. Samuel E. 
Appleton, rector, reading the lesson. The 
prayers were said by the Rev. J. Alan Mont- 
gomery, and assisting in the chancel were the 
Rey. Messrs. C. E. Milnor, curate, and T. S. 
Rumney, D.D. The Rev. Dr. James S. Stone, 
of Chicago, and several of the city rectors, 
were seated among the congregation, which 
included many members of the medical pro- 
fession. The musical portion of the service 
was rendered by the church choir, including 
several favorite hymns of Dr. Ashhurst. 

The interment was in Woodlands cemetery, 
West Philadelphia. 


On THE day following the decease of Dr. 
John Ashhurst,a cablegram was received by his 
family announcing the death of his aunt, Mrs. 
Mary Ashhurst McEwen, at her residence, 
Villa Lyzzara, Gozzano, Italy, in her 89th 
year, which occurred on the 8th inst. Her 
husband being an invalid, they passed much 
of their married life abroad. After his death 
some forty years ago, she returned to Phila- 
delphia, where she resided until about 1875, 
when she again sailed for Italy and resided 
in her villa on the Lago di Orta, Piedmont. 
She was a Churchwoman of the Evangelical 
school of thought. Much of her time was 
devoted to proselytism, endeavoring with un- 
wonted zeal to “convert’? members of the 
national Churches of Spain and Italy to Prot- 
estant views. It is said that her efforts did 
not meet with much success. At one time, 
while engaged in this work, she established in 
Spain a mission school for the evangelical 


education of boys and young men. Mrs. 
McEwen was childless. 
On Turspay, 10th inst., Mr. and Mrs. 


Alexander Van Rensselaer had as their guests 
on the steam yacht May, 106 aged men, resi- 
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dents of the Masonic, Hayes Mechanic, and 
Old Men’s Homes. The yacht left Arch St. 
wharf, Philadelphia, at 11 a.m., steamed down 
the Delaware River as far if New Castle, 
Del., and on the return trip proceeded up the 
river as far as Cramps’ ship-yard. As each 
of the aged guests stepped aboard the yacht 
he was cordially welcomed by the host and 
hostess and by the Rev. Dr. H. L, Duhring, 
superintendent of the City Missioh, who as- 
sisted in their entertainment. Dinnér was 
served on the beautiful vessel at noon, and 
supper just before the yacht returned to her 
moorings at 5:30. The trip was enlivened 
with vocal and instrumental music and danc- 
ing. The men were supplied with all the 
cigars they cared for, and each was presented 
with a pipe or pocket knife as a souvenir. 
The outing. was heartily enjoyed by the old 
men, who were profuse in their thanks to 
their generous host and hostess. On the day 
following, the May received on board 122 aged 
women from different Homes, and several in- 
valids from the Hospital for diseases of the 
Lungs (City Mission) who were taken down 
the river, returning to the city at an early 
hour. All the guests received souvenirs of 
the excursion in the shape of a tiny flask of 
lavender smelling salts as a_ preventive 
against sea sickness! The Rev. Dr. Duhring 
was ‘again on hand, with the Rey. H. C. Me- 
Henry, one of his assistants at the City Mis- 
sion, who looked after the comforts for and 
entertainment of the old ladies. Commodore 
Van Renssalaer said that he and his wife en- 
joyed the trip as much as the guests did. 


PITTSBURGH. 


CoRTLANDT WHITEHEAD, D.D., Bishop. 


Anniversary at Brownsville. 


THE seventy-fifth anniversary of the foun- 
dation of Christ Church, Browasville, was ob- 
served on June 22nd, At eight o’clock there 
was a celebration of the Holy Communion by 
the rector, the Rev. W. E. Rambo, and at a 
later hour morning prayer was said and ad- 
dress made by the Rey. J. S. Lightbourn, of 
Uniontown, and the rector. A letter from 
the Rey. Dr. Ohl, a former rector, and other 
congratulatory messages were read. In the 
evening there was held a largely attended 
and very pleasant parish reception, in the 
parish house. 

On June 22nd, 1825, the first Christ 
Church was consecrated by Bishop William 
White, during his first visit to western Penn- 
sylvania. The parish was admitted into 
union with the Convention of the Diocese of 
Pennsylvania in the same year. Among the 
early missionaries at this place were the Rev. 
Jackson Kemper, afterwards Missionary 
Bishop of the Northwest, and the Rev. Jehu 
C. Clay, for many years the rector of old 
Gloria Dei Church, Philadelphia. Since 1825 
the parish has had twelve rectors, as follows: 
Rey. John Bausman (1823-1827); Rev. H. 
Peiffer (1827-1829); Rev. Lyman N. Free- 
man (1830-1841); Rev. Enos Woodward 
(1841-1845); Rev. Samuel Cowell (1845- 
1852); Rev. Richard Temple (1853-1854) ; 
Rev. James J. Page (1855-1862); Rev. J. F. 
Ohl, D.D. (1862-1866); Rev. Henry H. Lor- 
ing (1866-1872) ; Rev. S. Denman Day (1873- 
1885) ; Rev. Henry B. Ensworth (1885-1897) ; 
Rev. William E. Rambo (1897-). 


RHODE ISLAND, 
Tos. M. CuarkK, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Won. N. McVicxar, D.D., Bp. Coadj. 


Masonic Service at Wickford. 


On. St. JOHN. Baprist’s, Day, June 2nd, 
the service at the beautiful little church of St. 
Paul’s, Wickford, was especially impressive. 
The Masonic Order, “St. John’s Commandery,” 
marched in procession up the naye and filled 
sthe body pews, while the exceptionally fine 
choir, with the addition of violin and cornet, 
sounded God’s praises in the grand hymn, 
“Onward Christian Soldiers.” <A pair of ele- 
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HE comfort and joy that Mellin’s 

Food has brought to the homes, and 
the peace and health it has brought to 
the babies, cannot be calculated, —it is. 
priceless. 
Many a mother, who has struggled with 
various foods, which were not adapted to: 
infant life, has found relief and comfort 
in the health and happiness of her babe 
when it. was fed with Mellin’s Food 
and fresh milk. The child satisfied, the 
growth increased, the healthy color and 
firm flesh all indicate the return to the 
happy, healthy condition which every 
mother wishes to see in her baby. 
A healthy baby is a happy baby, and 
Mellin’s Food babies are healthy and 


happy. 


I have had four children, and I always had a ° 
great deal of trouble with them with indiges- 
tion, and for the first nine months I could not 
get any rest day or night, although I tried 
every food that I could mention, but with very 
little comfort to either the child or myself; 
and I was advised with my last baby to give 
Mellin’s Food a trial. I am pleased to say I 
did, and a better baby can not be found; he 
does nothing but sleep, drink, and laugh. Do 
not think I am an enthusiast, but I have suf- 
fered so much in the bringing up of my other 
children that I have no other means of expres- 
sing my gratitude to Mellin’s Food. Thisisa 
voluntary statement, and any lady that desires 
to write me and enclose stamp, I will gladly 
answer her. Mrs. J. D. PHELAN 
74 Park Ave., St. Henry, Montreal 


SEND A POSTAL FOR A FREE 
SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD 


RGSS 
Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 
Ps ee | 


gant brass altar-vases, inscribed, “To the 
Glory of God and in Loving Memory of John 
P. C. Shand,’ were presented to the church, 
The congregation was large, and the rector, 
Rev. F. B. Cole, preached an impressive 
and appropriate sermon. 


SOUTHERN OHIO, 
THos. A. JaGGaR, D.D., Bishop. 
Boyp VINcENT, D.D., Bp. Coadj. 


Bequest for Cathedral Sunday School. 


By THE will of the late Edward Boyd of 
Cincinnati, the Sunday School of the Cathe- 
dral has been left $2,600, “the income from 
which is to be used for the benefit of its Sun- 
day School, in the purchase of library books, 
banners, or other permanent betterments.” 


(USNS 


On Jellies 


preserves and pickles, spread 
@ thin comet of refined 


WAX 


Will keep them ppetatets moisture and 
acid proof. Paraffine Wax is also usefu 
a dozen other ways about the house. 
directionsin each pound package. 

Sold everywhere. 


STANDARD OIL CO. 
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SOUTHERN VIRGINIA. 
A. M. RANDOLPH, D:D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Convocation at Abingdon. 


THE Convocation of Southwestern 
ginia met at. Abingdon, Tuesday, June 26th, 
1900, at St. Thomas’ Church, the Rev. R. E. 
Boykin, rector. The first service was at 
8:30 P. M., evening prayer being said by the 
Rey. Messrs. U. B. Thomas and T. S. Russell, 
the Rey. W. H. Milton, of St. John’s, Roan- 
oke, being preacher. 

On Wednesday morning there was a cele- 
bration of the Holy Eucharist, the Rey. Dr. 
McBride, acting Dean of the Convocation, 
‘being celebrant, assisted by the rector of the 
parish; the Rev. Dr. Logan being epistoler 
and the Rev. A. P. Gray gospeller; at which 
service the Rev. Dallas Tucker, of Bedford 
City, preached the Convocation sermon. 
Wednesday afternoon was devoted to the dis- 
cussion of business and seeing how weak 
churches and vacant fields could be helped 
by the Convocation. On Wednesday night, 
» the Rev. al J. McBride, D.D., of Lexington, 
was preacher. 

Thursday morning there was a missionary 
sermon by the Rey. F. L. LeMosy, of Forest. 
After service, the morning was spent most 
profitably in discussing the subject, “The 
Limit of Religious Thought in the Episcopal 
Chureh.” The discussion was lively, able, in- 
teresting, and helpful. 

On Thursday afternoon all of the clergy 
were driven to a typical mountain mission 
among the poor mountaineers, about three 
miles distant, at which time six clergymen 
made addresses. This was.a very pleasant 
feature of the Convocation, as most of the 
missionary counties of the Diocese are within 
the bounds of this Convocation, and thus the 
clergy were brought in actual touch with a 
people that the Church has largely reclaimed 
in the last fifteen years from ignorance and 
vice. This work was founded and carried on 
for many years by the Rev. J. J. Lloyd, D.D., 
when rector of St. Thomas’ Church. 

Thursday night, there was a missionary 
service and address by the Rev. J. J. Lloyd, 
D.D., of Lynchburg, and five-minute addresses 
by all of the clergy present, giving in verbal 
reports of their parish work, showing that 
this Church of ours is alive to her every duty 
in carrying the Gospel “as this Church hath 
received the same” to every nook and corner 
within their parish bounds, and to all sorts 
and conditions of men. 

On Friday morning, the sermon was by 
the Rey. C. C. Randolph, of Evington, and 
the last service was Friday night, when the 
Rey. U. B. Thomas, of: Blacksburg, was 
preacher. The discussions, sermons, and ad- 
dresses were far above the average in ability. 
This Convocation was pronounced by all 
present to be one of the most successful and 
pleasant they had ever attended. It was a 
typical old Virginia gathering, in a hos- 
pitable old Virginia town—and one familiar 
with such gatherings knows well enough what 
this means. 

SPOKANE. 
L. H. Weis, D.D., Miss. Bp. 


Marriage of a Priests» 


THE marriage of the Rev. H. Norwood 
Bowne, missionary at Palouse, Wash., with 
Miss Marie Wood, was performed at St. 
Ann’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., early in July. 
Mr. Bowne arrived at his home, with his 
bride, after a journey across the continent. 


WASHINGTON, 
H. MS SatrprRLEn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Country Homes—Choral Society. 


Ir ts pleasing to be able to record that 
owing to the generosity shown at the large 
garden party held in May,.a sufficient) sum 
was realized to enable the associates of the 
G. F. S. to obtain a suitable house in West 
Virginia, about one and a half miles from 


Vir- 
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“< COLOR ~ DECORATION 


THE SUMMER VACATION is the time in which to Re-decorate the Church. 


’ Correspondence solicited 

& for work in any part of the 
2U. S.— Also for Stained 

2 Feen Glass, Chancel Furniture etc. 
ae oy 


& RP LAMB 


59 Carmine St., NEW YORK. 


Harper’s Ferry, as a country home for its 
members. Already one party of girls from 
St. Michael and All Angels’ branch, accom- 
panied by an associate, has spent a delightful 
time amidst lovely scenery on the banks of 
the Potomac, returning on Saturday, July 
7th, when another from Epiphany started to 
enjoy the same privileges. 


Sister Axice, from England, arrived at 
the Children’s Country Home on Wednesday, 
July 11th, taking the place of Sister Amy, of 
Boston, and caring for thirty-seven poor little 
ones who, were it not for this delightful re- 
treat, would be compelled to bear the fearful 
heat of the city. 


Tue Board of Managers of the Choral So- 
ciety has adopted the following programme 
for the season of 1900-1901: 

lst, In December, at Christmas time, the 
“Messiah” as usual, in response to the ex- 
pressed wish for its regular rendition at that 


season. 2nd, In January, a lecture-recital 
by Mr. David Bispham, assisted by the so- 
ciety. 3d, In February, “Hora Novissima,” 


a religious work by American composers that 
has received marked approval abroad. Its 


FACTS ABOUT FLOUR: 


MADE WHITE BY LEAVING OUT THE PART 
WHICH HELPS DIGEST. 


Modern methods, of milling separate the 
parts of the wheat. berry that contain the 
diastatic element, and furmish'only the white 
flour made up almost entirely ‘of starch. 

One of the principal elements needed to 
digest this starch has been left out in the 
process, and therefore the person who eats 
much white bread is almost sure to have 
intestinal troubles, for the starch does not 
digest properly and must, of necessity, decay, 
and cause all sorts of trouble. 

Grape-Nuts food, on the contrary, is 
made up of the entire wheat and barley, 
and the processes of digestion as shown in 
the human body, are copied as exactly as 
possible, in a mechanical way, by the use of 
moisture, time, and warmth. No chemicals 
or other ingredients are used, but the simple 
methods scientifically arranged. 

In this way the starch of the grain is 
transformed into grape sugar, and _ the 
Grape-Nuts food, which appears in a gran- 
ular form, shows on the outside of the little 
granules, glittering specks of this grape 
sugar, which is not put onto the food from 
the outside, but is a result of the change of 
the starch into grape sugar, which works out 
to the surface, very much as the sap of the 
hickory or maple tree will frequently show 
in the shape of white sugar on the sawed-off 
ends of logs. 

A handful of Grape-Nuts held to the light 
will show the little glittering particles of 
grape sugar. It is naturally and scientific- 
ally predigested, therefore the food ‘agrées 
with the weakest sort of a stomach. It must 


| not be used in large quantities at one meal, 


for it is concentrated, and over-feeding of 
even the choicest food is not advisable. 
Being perfectly cooked at the factory, the 
food can be served instantly, either dry or 
wet, cold or hot. When wanted hot, hot 
water, milk or cream can be poured over it. 
There is a definite, distinct, and undeniable 


| gain in nervous energy, and vitality when 
'Grape-Nuts food is used. 


FURNITURE 


OF ALL KINDS FOR 


CHURCH & CHANCEL 


Write for our new catalogue. Special 
designs and prices made on applica- 
tion. Correspondence solicited, 


PHOENIX FURNITURE CO., 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 


GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS. 


27-29 South Clinton Street, - - Chicago, Ill. 


Church Gushions. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. 
book. Ostermoor & Co., 


Send for our free 
116 Elizabeth St., N. Y. 


as [UE TKE, 


ART - WORKER™ | 
ii-FVRNITURE Eve 240W27 Ser.NEW YORK. | 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH. 
Memorials. Supplies. 


THE COX. SONS & BUCKLEY CO. 


Church Furnishers and Decorators. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


CHURC 


R. G. 


WINDOWS, 


FURNITURE. 


GEISSLER, % Marble and Metal Work 
56 West 8th St. (near 6th Ave.), New York 


Cox Sons & Vining, 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Embrolderies 


CHURCH VESTMENT gand Fabrics, 
COLEGATE ART GLASS CO, 


Established in 1860 by E. Colegate. 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS AND BRASSES, 
Highest award Augusta Exposition, 1891. 
318 West 13th Street, New York. 


MENEELY BELL CO., 
CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager 


Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. g~ Send for 
Catalogue. The C. 8. BELL CO., Hillsboro,O. 


Q CO. |e Best 
PLWEST-TROY, N. Y.1860/-METAL 


aa CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


Church Bells, Chimes and Peals of Best 
Quality. Address, 
Old Established 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati,O. 


BELL 


arranted Satisfacto: 


The Chaplin-Fulton M 


PEALS and CHIMES 


f Purest Copper and Tin, 
Always Beene. Never Fail. 


Mig. Ct Co., . Pittsburgh, Pa 
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composer, Dr. Horatio. W. Parker, holds the 
Chair of Music,at Yale University. 4th, In 
March, a lecture by Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, prob- 
ably on “How to Listen to Music.” “5th, and 
last, closing what will be by far the most am- 
bitious programme yet undertaken by this 
local choral organization, Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah.” 


CANADA. 


News of the Dioceses, 


Diocese of Moosonee. 


News from this far-off Diocese comes so 
seldom—only three or four times a year— 
and so slowly, that the latest accounts from 
Bishop Newnham are dated March 6th. The 
Bishop would not receive the news of the 
birth of his little twin daughters in Montreal 
in the beginning of May, until the end of 
June. When last heard from, he was at Fort 
York, having walked from Fort Churchill to 
York, a distance of 200 miles, in seven days. 
He was badly frost-bitten but quite well. An 
encouraging feature of his work while at 
York, was the visit of 27 Chipewyans to the 
place to see him, thinking that, as he was the 
“praying great ghief,” he would be able to 
tell them new things from the Bible. Four 
of them had been confirmed ‘ten years ago, but 
had never received Holy Communion. Three 
others the Bishop thought fit to be confirmed, 
and he afterwards admitted all seven to the 
Holy Feast. News of the South African war 
had reached Fort York at last, and prayers 
for the soldiers were at once offered in the 
Church and a collection taken for the widows 
and orphans. 


Diocese of Ontario. 


THE Rt. Rév. Chas. P. Anderson, D.D., 
Bishop Coadjutor of Chicago, held Confirma- 
tion services in several of the city churches 
in Kingston, Sunday, July 8th. ,He preached 
a brilliant sermon in St. James’ Church. The 
Bishop was at one time a missionary in the 
Diocese of Ontario. 


Diocese of Montreal. 


AN INTERESTING service was held in Trin- 
ity Church, Montreal, July 8th, when the 
officers and men of H. M. warship, Tribune, 
in port for a few days, attended morning 
prayer. At the close of the service the Na- 
tional Anthem was heartily sung by the sail- 
ors. A large number of the city clergy are 
away on their vacations. 


Diocese of Quebec. 


Bishop Hamitton, of Ottawa, acting un- 
der commission from Bishop Dunn, who is ab- 
sent on his visitation to the Labrador coast, 
held an ordination in the Cathedral, Quebec, 
July Ist, when two candidates were admitted 
to the diaconate. The sermon was preached 
by the Very Rev. Dean Williams, whose de- 
termination to remain in Quebec at his post 
in the Cathedral, and decline the Ontario 
Bishopric, has been greeted with great satis- 
faction by his fellow workers in the ancient 
capital. At a recent meeting of the Central 
Board of the Church Society of the Diocese, 
permission was granted to remove the dis- 
used church at Hall’s Stream, making it a 
free gift to the Diocese of Vermont. The 
Board recorded their belief that the pros- 
perity of the Church in this wide. mission 
field, international in character, would be 
furthered by the removal asked for to Canaan 
in the Diocese of Vermont, just over the 
boundary line. 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made to the 
Paris academy of sciences by Maurice Loe- 
wey, manager of the Paris observatory, that 
the map of the heavens on which work has 
been progressing for nearly ten years, is 
nearly completed. It will show nearly 30,- 
000,000 stars down to the fourteenth magni- 
tude.—Popular Science. 
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MOTHER GOOSE IN PROSE 


By L. FRANK BAUM 
Superb Full-Page Ilustrations by Maxfield Parrish 


The most delightful of all children’s books. The old, familiar nursery rhymes 

charmingly retold and elaborated into tales of surpassing interest to children. 
“ Better entertainment than the jingles on which it is founded.”—Boston Transcript. 
“ A world of entertainment for the little ones.”—Chicago Evening Post. 
“ Will surely keep the children happy.”’—S¢. Louis Post-Dispatch. : 

Cut the three bears from one Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food package and send 8 cents 
in stamps to pay for mailing, and we willsend you, free, Vol. I., containing History or 
Mother Goose and little Boy Blue. 5 

THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


—— 


Burlington 
Rout 


This Picture shows the old way of going. 


The new way is to take a Burlington 
Route train, only 


One Night on the Road 


CHICAGO to DENVER 
St. LOUIS to DENVER 


Our trains are luxuriously equipped with comfortable, 
modern sleepers and dining cars @ /a carte-in which is 
served the best of everything. 


The train from Chicago has a Library-Buffet-Smoking car. | 
Send 6c in postage for P. S. Eustis, 


our beautiful 72 page General Passenger Agent, 
book on Colorado. | .C.B.& Q.R.R , Chicago, Il. } 
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Gail Borden BEST INFANT FOOD WORGESTER GORSETS—Sold by leading deal 


Eagle Brand 6 0 ll d ens Q d Milk. ers at las tse ee fcr ou ee Catalogue. 


Worcester, Mass. Ch.cago, Ill. 


SPENCERIAN PENS If you are troubled with sleeplessness, a cup of 
cost a trifle more than the common kind, but the sat- | Mellin’s Food, taken on going to bed, will ensure you 
isfaction you get is worth it, ' | a good night’s rest. f 
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Ghe Magazines} 


Two of the freshest and most important 
of recent articles on China, namely, Mr. Gun- 
dry’s account of “The Last Palace Intrigue 
at Peking” and Mr. Douglas’ hopeful view of 
“The Intellectual Awakening of China” will 
be found in The Living Age—Mr. Gundry’s 
article in the number for July 7 and Mr. 
Douglas’ in the number for July 21. One 
crisis at a time is all that most people have 
leisure to consider; and the very grave crisis 
in China may distract attention from “The 
Coming Afghan Crisis,” which Mr. Demetrius 
C. Boulger considers in an article reprinted 
from The Fortnightly Review in The Living 
Age for July 14. Nevertheless, the facts 
which Mr. Boulger. presents are interesting 
and, to the English reader, must be somewhat 
startling. 


Scripner’s was the first of the magazines 
to publish a special Summer Number devoted 
particularly to short fiction, and in it have 
appeared some of the most notable and best- 
remembered short stories of recent years. 
The August, Fiction Number, for this year 
will be found especially attractive, both in its 
stories ‘and the unusual number of illustra- 
tions, as well as in the high character of its 
other features. Mr. Richard. Harding Davis’ 
article’ on “Pretoria in War Time,” in the 
August, Fiction Number, of Secribner’s, gives 
a sympathetic impression of the dignified and 
vigorous personality of President Kruger and 
of his‘attitude toward the war, and contains 
some comments on the conduct of captured 
British’ officers that will cause a lot of dis- 
cussion. Mr. Davis says: “Some day we 
shall wake up to the fact that the English- 
man, in spite of his universal reputation to 
the contrary, is not a good sportsman because 
he is not a good loser.” “Tito, the Story of 
the Coyote that Learned How,” is the title 
of the story by Ernest Seton-Thompson in 
the August, Fiction Number, of Scribner’s 
Magazine. It tells how this clever little ani- 
mal, learned in the ways of men, overcame 
her: enemies and saved her kind from anni- 
hilation. There are a number of illustrations 
by the author. Scribner’s Magazine was 


among the first, if not the very leader, in the. 


usetof colored illustrations, and it has for 
several years had some special color feature 
in the August, Fiction Number. This year, 
Mr. Henry McCarter has made a series of 
origaal | Pa escape drawings, called ‘“Mid- 
summer,’ which have been printed in five 
colors with very pleasing results, 

beer 

Current History truly enables its read- 
ers to keep in touch with the world. At a 
cost of 15 cents and a single hour’s perusal 
each month, ‘the reader knows exactly what 
is transpiring in every center of the world’s 
activity. He knows the “when,” “where,” and 
“why” of every important event. He sees at 
a glance the subtle movements that contribute 
to the conditions of trade. He discerns with 
true perspective the epoch-making features 
of his time; and he can do so as clearly, as 
quickly, as easily;as the man who turns from 
one continent to another by a simple touch 
of the hand on a globe of the world. Ourrent 
History is edited and published for “the man 
who wants to know.” It applies the reducing 
glass of judicious selection, concentrated in- 
formation, crisp analysis, so that in a few 
minutes of time the reader may take a com- 
prehensive glance and understand thesituation 
—not in one corner of the earth only—but in 
every part of the world. 

Its cost is but a fraction of its worth. 
The information a single issue gives is worth 
many times the amount. The June number 
is one.of exceptional interest in. view of the 
stirring developments in South Africa, La- 


bor circles, United States politics, Porto Rico 
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and the Philippines, Europe, Asia, the fields 
of Science, Archeology: and Religion, etc. It 
contains 36 portraits of prominent people of 
the day, 7 maps, and numerous biographies. 
Price $1.50 a year. Single numbers, 15 cents 
Boston: Current History Co. 


THE International Monthly has finished 
its first volume and contains a notable array 
of titles from eminent specialists. The July 
number concludes Prof. Robot’s article on 
“The Creative Imagination.” William Mor- 
ton Payne writes of “American Literary Crit- 
icism,’ in his best manner, which is always 
clear, incisive, and comprehensive. ‘Popular 
Histories,” their defects and possibilities, is 
an able and thoughtful expose of defects, at 
least in the text books of the day, while the 
possibilities, he claims, are to be hoped for. 
It seems as if they may be far in the future. 
Edmund B. Wilson, of Columbia University, 
deals. with “Some Aspects of Biological Re- 
search,” and Cyrus Edson, M. D., writes of 
“The Bubonic Plague.’ The numbers are 
constantly increasing in interest and the 
bound volumes will be of permanent value. 

Tue American Journal Of Sociology for 
July begins a new volume, and contains as a 
leading article “One Aspect of Vice,” written 
by Prof. Ernest Carroll Moore. The theme is 
Stimulation, and the author has noted here 
the different kinds of stimulation men employ 
for methods of rest, recreation, and work. 
Among the favorites most used are books, the 
theater, gambling; but the chief form is 
found in the saloon. “Men drink for various 
reasons, chief among which is this: That the 
normal process of life is dependent upon cer- 
tain forms of stimuli for its furthering, in 
the failure to find which, men are drawn to a 
false form of stimulus—a stimulant.” The 
article should be read entire, for it is logical 
and convineing. The articles by Prof. Meyer 
on “Cross-Sections From Compte, Spencer, 
Lilienfeld, and Schaeffle; “Social Control,” 
a continuation of Mr. Edward Alsworth Ross’ 
study; “The Scope of Sociology,” by Albion 
Small; “A Sociological View of Sovereignty” 
(eoncluded), are notable. “Public Outdoor 
Relief,’ by Charles A. Ellwood; ‘Eccentric 
Official Statistics”; and “The Quincey Meth- 
od,” complete a valuable number. 


Tue July number of the Magazine of Art 
is, as usual, full of reproductions of beauty, 
but two plates call for especial mention. One 
is a colored reproduction from a drawing by 
J. MaeWhirter, R. A. in “Landscape Painting 
in Water Colors,” in which the colors are re- 
produced so faithfully afl the shades so per- 
fectly that the effect is that of a water-color 
on the paper before one. Seldom have we 


‘seen so perfect a reproduction of this char- 


acter. The other of the two plates to which 


CAN SLEEP NOW 


SINCE LEAVING OFF COFFEE. 


“Up to five years ago, I had used coffee 
all my life, but was finally forced to give it 
up on account of the way it acted on me. 
Right after drinking it, I would be taken 
with a dizzy headache and sour stomach and 
have to makel@ cup of strong tea before I 
could go about my work. 

“Two years ago, I started on Postum Food 
Coffee and since finding how to make it prop- 
erly, I would not exchange it for the ,best 
coffee I ever saw. ay y old troubles haved dis- 
appeared entirely, ave “eained considerable 
flesh and, what is still better, sleep perfectly 
at night, which was not the case while using 
coffee. 

“When I first used Postum, my husband 
complained of its being tasteless, so I tried 
to use more of it, but as that did not help 
matters, I tried more boiling, which proved 
to be the right thing, and now it is delicious.” 

Mrs. W. A. Eckels, Sisson, Calif. 
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THE‘ PENNOYER, TEE IDEAL RESTING PLACE, 
Kenosha, Wis. — A sanitarium of. the. high- 


est grade for the better 
class of people. Luxurious accommodations ;. spa- 
cious grounds (75 acres); cool Summers; , "Lake 
Michigan views and breezes; best sanitary con- 
ditions for the sick or well. Send for illustrated 
prospectus. 


For Fine and 
Medium Oe 
ing—303, 404, 603, 

604 E. F., 601 E. Fe 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 
Stub Points~=1008, 1071, 1083. 


For Vertical Writings 1045 
(Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 
1047 (Multiscript), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


Court-House 8..,les=1064, 1065, 1066, and others. 


IF YOU HAVE 


Rheumatism 


and drugs and doctors fail to cure you write to me, 
and willsend you free a trial package of a simple 
remedy, which cured me and thousands of others, 
among them cases of over 50 years’ standing. Thisis 
no humbug or deception but an honest remedy that 
you can test without spending acent. Itrecently cured 
a lady who had been an invalid for 52 yearse Address 


JOHN A. SMITH, 605 GermaniaBldg.,Milwaukee,Wis 


CARRIAGE BUYERS C4N,SAVE, MONEY. 


Makers of Vehicles and Harness in the world sell 
ing direct tothe consumer, KLKHART HARNESS 
& OARRIAGE MFG, CO,, Elkhart, Ind. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 


@ Prevents Dandruff and hair falling. 


5Vc. and $1.00 at Druggists, 


PETER MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL 


Odorless. Pure. 


Send tor SCHIEFFELIN & C9. New York 


Tasteless, 


Our ‘“‘Index”’ describes a@// lamps and their proper 
chimneys, With it you can always order the right 
size and shape of chimney for any lamp. We mail it 
FREE to any one who writes for it. 

Address MACBETH, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

MADE 


Refrigerators 23. 


Mc CRAY BEF IGERATOR & COLD STORAGE RAGE CO. 
122 Mill Street ------+------- KENDALLVILLE INL, 


CHINA. 


Just now everybody is interested in the 
Chinese question. The great book on the sub- 
ject is China: the Long Lived Empire, by 
Miss Scidmore. The book is profusely illus- 
trated, and gives precisely the information 
the public now is searching for. The book 
is handsomely bound in cloth, and published 
by The Century Co. at $2.50. The Young 
Churchman Co. will send it postage paid for 
$2.05. We feel assured that many people will 
be grateful to know of the book. 


“THE REIGN OF LAW.” 


JAMES LANE ALLEN’S new novel, which 
was noticed at length in a recent issue of this 
paper, is just from the press. It will doubt- 
less out-sell any of the great novels of the 
past two years, and everyone knows what 
phenomenal sales have been made. The book 
is published at $1.50. The Young Churchman 
Co. will forward it to any address, postpaid, 
for $1.23. Soh 
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Improvement’in Health 


follows the use of 


No other medicinal product can be 
advantageously employed in so many 
of the common ills of humanity; a 
pleasant and refreshing beverage, it 
effectually relieves indigestion, head- 


ache, bihousness,. constipation, and 
eliminates uric acid. 50c. and $1. 
Trial, 25c. Pamphlets on request. 


Tarrant’s *‘Dermal,” a dainty anti- 
septic powder for nursery,toilet, after shaving, 
cures chafing, best foot powder, 25c. 

At druggists, or mailed on receipt of price by 


TARRANT & CO., Ghemists, New York. 
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$250.00 | 
Cash Prize Offer : 
; 
: 


To Amateur 
Photographers 


Two prizes, $50.00 each, for the most 
original and best taken photographs, and fifty- 
eight other cash prizes for amateurs. Pro- 
fessionals will be excluded from this compe- 
tition. Write for booklet giving particulars. 

New edition of ““How to Make Good Things 
to Eat” will give you many Summer Food 
Suggestions. Sent free. 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, Chicago. 
ECEEEEEE CECE CCT ETTTTET TTT 
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} Low Rates 
West 


CHICAGO 
& NORTH-WESTERN 
| RAILWAY 


ON. July 9th, 17th, and August Ist, 

7th and 21st the following rates 
will be made from Chicago for round 
trip, tickets good Rai S until 
October 31st: 


Denver and return - - 
Colorado Springs and return 
Pueblo and return: - - 
Glenwood Springs and return 
Salt Lake City and return - 
Ogden and.return , - : 
Deadwood, S. D., and return, 33.55 
HotSprings, S: D5 andreturn. 29.55 


Ticket Offices, 212: Clark St. and 
Wells St. Station. 


$31. 50 
31.50 
31.50 
43.50 
44.50 
44.50 
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‘we made allusion is a photogravure entitled 


“The. Pleugh Boy,” taken from a painting at 
the Royal Academy by H. H. La Thangue, 
which serves as a frontispiece to the number, 
and which amply deserves framing... Other 
articles, all of them illustrated, include a con- 
tinuation of the papers on the Royal Academy 
for the present year; a paper on the changes 
of the past few years in the New Gallery; a 
continuation of the series by Mr. W. Robert 
on’ Recent Acquisitions to the British 
Museum; a sympathetic memorial paper on 
the sculptor, Alexander Falguiere, who has 
lately died; with reproductions of some of his 
best work. There is also an_ illustrated 
memorial of Aivazowski, who is described as 
the best Russian marine painter, but whose 
work we imagine is not so well known on this 
side of the water. (New York: Cassell & Co., 
7 and 9 W. 18th St.) 


“Wr ARE moved to say that among the 
most serious hindrances to denominational co- 
operation are denominational newspapers. 
We have grown weary,” says the Congrega- 
tionalist of Boston, “of their exhortations to 
their readers to be loyal to so-called principles 
which are only opinions, and to line up for 
the exclusion of heretics, and of their defence 
of time-worn creeds which were written by 
controversialists of other ages no better in- 
structed than Christian teachers of to-day. 
If the Congregationalist has sinned in this 
way, it repents. We know what are the 
essentials of faith. They are held by the 
vast army of Christians who can stand: shoul- 
der to shoulder in a great assembly like the 
Keumenical Conference. We will labor to 
make our own denomination as efficient as 
possible to do its part in bringing the world 
to Christ. We will strive to do this in as 
close fellowship with other denominations as 
they will offer to us. But we will not en- 
courage the use of sentiments and opinions to 
divide Christians and embarrass their work. 
It costs too much.” 


“CANDIDATES are frequently presented for 
ordination, and presume to the spiritual and, 
in sacred things, to the intellectual leader- 
ship of congregations, who are destitute,” 
says the New York Examiner (Bapt.), “of 
sufficient training to qualify them for any 
other intellectual pursuit. Some of them in 
their examination show an empiricism so 
astounding that, when we consider their pre- 
tensions, we marvel afresh at the deluding 
influence of ignorance. ~Hardly one of the 
class of men to whom ‘we refer could acquit 
himself successfully in a first-rate clerkship, 
and it frequently happens that the aspirant, 
if he has not actually failed, has shown no 
marked aptitude in any other calling. Yet, 
in many instances these men, notwithstand- 


_| ing their manifest deficiency, are ordained as 


ministers—a sentimental complaisance and 
a weak and spurious charity being» permitted 
by councils to usurp the prerogative of 
justice and common sense. ‘The wrong done 
to the denomination, to the Church at, large, 
to individual churches, and to the candidate 
himself, is apparently not at all. considered 
by the majority who yote in favor, of ordain- 
ing these unfit persons.” 


If You are Tired 


Take 


i Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


It affords immediate relief in mental 
and physical exhaustion and insornnia. 
Genyine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 


. 
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¥A 
SAUCE 


me ORIGINAL 
DD Pe 


HIRES 
AND GENUINE WORCESTERS 


alt wicket cooks | use 
a & Perrins’ Sauce 
to oet the most delicious 
flavor for soups, fish, meats, 
gravy, game, Salads etc. 
pTURE ON EVERY Borne 
/Ca~p4re) 


a 
John Duncan's Sons, AGenTs-Newyork. 


6\o™ 


KINGSFORD’S 
‘SILVER GLOSS” 


STARCH FOR LAUNDRY. 


Has been constantly USED BY MILLIONS 
all over the world FOR FIFTY YEARS. 


FOR RATES, MAPS, TIME-TABLES, ETC., 
IF YOU ARE CONTEMPLATING A TRIP, 
ANY PORTION OF WHICH CAN BE MADE 
OVER THE 


CHICAGO “@; 


“AMERICA’S MOST POPULAR RAILWAY.” 
Go. J. CHARLTON, ) 
Gunnran Passuncer AND TickET AGENT, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK 
....and ALASKA. : 


Extended tours under the management of 
THE AMERICAN TOURIST ASSOCIATION, 
Reau Campbell, Gen. Man., 1423 Marquette Building 
Chicago, Ill. Pullman Sleeping and Dining Cars’ 
leave Chicago Tuesday, July 10, at 10 p. m, via ‘CHI » 
CAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY. 
Tickets: Include All Expenses Everywhere. 
aicke? Office, C., M. & St. P. Ry., 95 Adoms St., 


‘Chicago. 
Monum nts See 
a BOOKLET 


CELTIC CROSSES A SPECIALTY } 
(CHAS. G. BLAKE & ~ _ 720 Woman's haste Cnengo: 


LIKE. A coop TEMPER. 
“SHEDS ‘A BRIGHTNESS 
EVERYWHERE.’’. . 


‘SAPOLIO 


CHURC! 


se 


est. oe 


RIEL SIRI SUPINE 


RI Ra ice tT i 


HISTORICAL 
Price, 5 Gents. 


SOCIETY 


RSS SUIS 


VOL. XXIII. 


MILWAUKEE AND CHICAGO, JULY 28, 1900. 


PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO, 


= COMMUNICATIONS FOR ALL TO BE ADDRESSED TO MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Che Young Churchman 


An illustrated paper for the Children of the 
Church, and for Sunday Schools. 
WEEKLY: 80 cents per year. In quantities 
~ of 10 or more to one address, 54 cents per copy 
re year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
paid in advance. 


MONTHLY: 20 cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 124% cents per copy 
fd year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 

f paid in advance, 


Che Shepherd's Arms 


An illustrated paper for the little ones of the 
Church, and for Infant and Primary Classes. 
Printed on rose-tinted paper. 

WSHEKLY: 40centsper year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 30 cents per copy 
po Bee year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 

f paid in advance, 


MONTHLY: 15cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 8 cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
f paid in advance. 


Che Living Whurch 


A Weekly Record of the News, the Work, and the 
Thought of the Church. Subscription Price, $2.50 per 
year. If paid in advance, $2.00. To the Clergy, $1.50 
per year. 

GLUB RATES: 
[50 cts. must be added to these rates if not paid in advance.] 

THE Livinac CHURCH (weekly) and THE YOUNG 
CHURCHMAN (weekly), $2.50 per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THH YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and THE SHEPHERD’S ARMS (weekly), $2.80 
per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and THE LIVING CHURCH QUARTERLY, 
$2.75 per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), THE SHEPHERD’s ARMS (weekly), and THE 
LIVING CHURCH QUARTERLY—a combination desirable 
in every family—#3.00 per year. 


Che Living Church Quarterly 


Containing a Church Almanac and Kalendar 
for the year, issued at Advent; followed quar- 
terly by smaller issues containing the Clergy 
List corrected. Nearly 700 pages per year. 
Price, 25 cents for all. 


Evening Prayer Leaflet 
Contains the full Evening Prayer, with Col- 
lect, Psalter, 
4 in advance for every Sunday evening. For 


and 4 Hymns, published weekly 
distribution in churches. Price in quantities, 
25 cents per copy per year. Transient orders, 
50 cents per hundred copies. A number of 


special editions for special occasions. 


SOSSSS 


Gratton Ball = = school tor young Ladies, 


FOND DU LAC, WIS. 
Fourteenth Year Begins Tuesday Sept. 25th 1900. 


SSSSSS SSSSSSSSSSSSSS9S 995555 SS 995595599595 5S 9995S 9SSSS5SSSE 5559590 


English, Science, Ancient and ¢ SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Modern Classical Courses. PIANO—M. Alex M. Zenier, Paris Conservatory. 
College Preparatory and Grad- ¥ VIOLIN—Herr W. Leonard Jaffe , Liege Conservatory, 
Wate, COUPSeS. w ORGAN-—M. Alex M. Zenier, M. Widor. 
m | VOICE—Miiss Ullman, Mme. Celli. 
: AN : 
Special Advantages in English, BA Classes in Harmony, Theory, Counterpoint, and History of 
French, German, Spanish, Mm Music. 
AQ 
Latin, and Greek. a Exceptional Advantages in Studying the Organ. 
ELOCUTION AND PHYSICAL CULTURE. : 


ig MISS RHODES, Cowles Art School, 


Cooper Union and National Academy. 


ART NEEDLE WORK AND DRESSMAKING COURSES. 


ce®: 1. DD Oxt 


Charcoal, Pen and Ink, Illustrating, Water Colors 
and Oil. History of Art. 


SD 


Rogers, 


Ais 6 


S 
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“Che Family @hurchman »»>~ 
Cube Ene s: Clerical (orld,” 


FOR THE STUDY and THE HOME. _ ESTABLISHED 1880. 


The Editor begs to announce that he has”arranged that every 
future issue shall contain a FULL REPORT of the SERMON 
preached the preceding Sunday at ST. PAUL’S |CATHEDRAL, 
London. Copies may be ordered through any Newsagent or direct 


from Publishers, 


“THE FAMILY CHURCHMAN,” 


4, Ludgate-circus, Fleet Street, 
LONDON, E. C., ENGLAND. 


4 PRICE { ONE { PENNY. { 


Post Free, U. K., 11d; and U. S. A., 2d. Post Free, Yearly Subscrip- 
tion, United Kingdom, 6s. 6d.; and for America, 8s. 8d. 


“Che Family Churchman,” 


S82 Fleet Street, London, E. C. ENGLAND. 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM. 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSoSSSS99E990 


Sessessooosessoessoososossosossososssosoososssoosssoossosososossoo 


1900. 
Co the Manager, 
SIR, 
¢) Kindly book me as a Subscriber to The Family Churchman for Na Seeles 
5 
¢) for which please find enclosed herewith to the value of £ 
'§] ours, etc., 
¢) Postal Address: e ; 
.§ 
2 s Signature, 
5 
@) Post Free Subscription rate : 13 Weeks, 18; 26 Weeks, 3/3; One Year, 6/6. 
bi Je Anaad fy ‘ce ror America cepor ee 822 sme 2On ee ual 4“ “ gig, 8 
8 5) 
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“< COLOR ~ DECORATION 


THE SUMMER VACATION is the time in which to Re-decorate the Church. 


i Correspondence solicited 

for work in any part of the 
Au U. S.— Also for Stained 
Ess Glass, Chancel Furniture etc. 


Oo Fe LAB 


59 Carmine St., NEW YORK. 


For Summer 
Reading... 


THE CHILD OF THE COVENANT. 


By Virginia C.Castleman, Author of‘‘Bel- 
mont, A Tale of the New South.” A 
Churchly Novel. $1.00 net. 


THE THREE VOCATIONS. 


By Caroline Frances Little, Author of 
“Tittle Wintergreen’, etc. A story for 


girls. 75 cts. net. 

THE ROYAL WAY—VIA CRUCIS, VIA 
LUCIS. 
By Isabel G. Eaton. A Churchly Novel. 
60 cts. net. 


ALLENDALE’S CHOICE. 


A Village Chronicle. By Leigh North. 
With Preface by the Rt. Rev. John 
Scarborough, D.D., Bishop of New Jer- 
sey. A Churchly Novel. 75 cts. net. 


BISCUITS AND DRIED BEEF. 
An Episode. By L.H. M. 40 cts. net. 


THE KING’S MESSAGE. 


A Story of the Catacombs. By the 
Author of ‘‘Our Family Ways” in col- 
laboration with Grace Howard Pierce. 
50 cts. net. 


Special S 
Offer GS 


Miss Yonge’s, 
Children’s 
Histories at 


y 


Half 
Price. 


Having purchased the remainders of the 
handsome editions of Aunt Charlotte’s 
Young Folks’ Histories, 


By Charlotte M. Yonge, 


formerly published by Messrs. Marcus Ward 
& Co. at $1.50 each, The Young Churchman 
Co. offer a limited number at 


75 cts. Per Volume 
(postage 15 cts. additional), as follows: 


Young Folks’ History of England. 
Young Folks’ History of Germany. 
Young Folks’ History of France, 
Young Folks’ History of Rome. 

_» Young Folks’ History of Greece. 
Young Folks’ Bible History. 

Each volume handsomely illustrated and 
attractively bound. The 6 vols. for $5.00 
net postpaid. A set should be purchased for 
each family in which there are children in 
their ’teens, for every day school library and 


for every Sunday School library. History 
cannot be read in more attractive form. 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 


GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS. 


27-29 South Clinton Street, - - Chicago, 111. 


Church Cushions. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches, Send for our free 
book. Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St., N. Y. 


Ta WORKER“ ig 


R)-FVRNITURE £:: 240W27 St-.NEW YORK. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH. 
Memorials. Supplies. 


THE COX SONS & BUCKLEY CO. 


Church Furnishers and Decorators. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


CHURC 


R. G. 


WINDOWS, 


FURNITURE. 


GEISSLER, % Marble and Metal Work 
56 West 8th St. (near 6th Ave.), New York 


Cox Sons & Vining, 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Embroideries 


CHURCH VESTMENT gand Fabrics. 
COLEGATE ART GLASS CO, 


Established in 1860 by E. Colegate. 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS AND BRASSES, 
Highest award Augusta Exposition, 1891. 
318 West 13th Street, New York. 


MENEELY BELL CO., 


CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager 
Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. [8 Send for 
Catalogue. The C, 8. BELLCO.,, Hillsboro,O, 


7A, FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1826. 
Be. HAVE FURNISHED 23.000 
IHURCH, SCHOOL & OTHE! 


N C'MENEELY & CO, |o |sendiy best 
WW EST-TROY N.Y laeci-me TAL 


CHIMES, Etc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


Church Bells, Chimes and Peals of Best 
Quality. Address, 
Old Established 


: ‘BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 

>» THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati,O. 

eS E Ae L Of Purest Copper and Tin. 
Always Reliable. Never Fail. 


Warranted Satisfactory and Full, Clear Tone. 


The Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PEALS and CHIMES 


CHURCH BELLS andreas 


MoSHANE RELL FOUNDRY. Baitimore-Md. 


UNLIZE OTHER BELLS 

\\ SWEETER, MORE DUB- 

ABLE, LOWEB PRICE. 

SOUR FREE CATALOGUE 
TELL S 


OF ALL KINDS. 
PHOENIX FURNITURE CO., Eau Claire, Wis. 
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CONNECTICUT. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 
Norwalk, Conn, 


29th year. Primary, Academic,and College Prepar- 
atory courses. Music, Art, and the languages. Care- 
ful attention to morals and manners. New build- 


ings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Established 1867, Dr, F, ZIEGFELD, President, 


The Largest and Most Complete Institution of Musica 
Learning in America, 


New COLLEGE BLDG., 202 MICHIGAN BOUL., CHICAGO, ILL. 


The finest structure in existence devoted exclusively 
to a musical college. 


= am ORATORY AND. 
Music 


DRAMATIC ART 


MODERN LANCUACES 
BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 


Dr. F. Ziegfeld, Hans Von Schiller, Dr. Louis Falk, 
William Castle, Bernhard Listemann, S. E. Jacobsohn, 
Rudolph Ganz, Charles Gauthier, Herman Devries, 


Hart Conway, Director School of Acting. 


LATEST ENGAGEMENTS: 
The following celebrated artists have been added to the faculty; 
RUDOLPH GANZ, Pianist and Composer of Berlin, Germany 
CHAS. GAUTHIER, Principal Tenor French Grand Opera Co. 
HERMAN DEVRIES, Baritone MauriceGrau Grand Opera Co. 
HERMANN KLUM, Pianist of Vienna, Austria. 
KARL RECKZEH, Pianist of Leipzig, Germany. 
MARY FORREST, Soprano of Berlin, Germany. 


35th SEASON BEGINS SEPT. 10 


Catalogue Mailed Free. 


Success is_best shown by 
Results Tell, results. The school has 
doubled in3 years. Students prepared at the 


Illinois Woman’s College 


take honors at the larger colleges and 
a universities. The school has also a fine 
miyrecord for health. Send for illustrated 
Y 4 catalogue to Jos. R. Harker, Ph. D., Pres., 
‘7 JACKSONVILLE, - ILLINOIS. 


we COLLEGE" MUSIC 


logue to Joseph R. Harker, 
Ph. D., Pres, JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, Knoxville, Ill. 


Now in its Thirty=-third Year. 
Prominent Families in many States, during a third 
of a century, have been patrons of this Institution. 
Students are received at any time when there is a 
vacancy. Escort is furnished from Chicago without 
charge. Address, 
RrEv. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


WATERMAN HALL, Sycamore, III, 
THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, 
D.D., D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. 
Board and tuition, $300 per school year. Address, 
Rev. B. F. FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore,Ill. 


ADEMY ‘wonen, 2° 


High-grade English and Classical School. Literary, Music, Art Courses, 

Certificate saints to Eastern colleges. Limited number scholarships for 

promising girls. A complete educational home. For Catalogue address 

EK. F. BULLARD, A. M., President, . Jacksonville, Ill, 
tsi nagtlon of best home and 


foreign talent. 


5. F. BULLARD, A. M,, | BULLARD, A. M., Supt., Jacksonville, Ill. 


BUNKER HIL 


Bunker Hill, 1. No better home and school for any 
boy at any price. College and business preparation. 
Write to Col. S. L. Stiver, A.M., Ph. D. 


FOR SMALL BOYS, ee ar mc? 


An excellent Home and achook with Military fea- 
Col. S. 


Iilinois Conservatory 


including Fine Art, Elocution 
and Modern Language Courses. 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY, 


tures. Booklet free. L. Stiver, A. M. Ph. D, 


INDIANA. 


KNICKERBACKER HALL, Indianapoiis, Ind. 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. School year 
begins September 26th 1900. College preparation and 
special courses. Enlarged grounds and new building 
ready in September. 

MARY HELEN YERKES, | 
SusAN HILL YERKES, 


HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL, 


LIMA, INDIAN 

Prepares thoroughly for College, Scientific Lash or 
Business. Best advantages at moderate expense. Man- 
ual training (elective). Personal attention given to each 
boy. Fine athletic field and beautiful lakes. For il- 
lustrated catalogue address Rey. J.H. McKenzie, Rector. - 


¢ Principals. 


1OWA. 


ST. KATHARINE’S HALL, Davenport, Iowa. 


A Church Boarding and Day School for Girls. 


Preparatory and Academic Courses. College Prepara- 
tion a Specialty. Music and Art Departments. Chem- 
ical and Physical Laboratory. Astronomical Observ- 
atory. Good Library. Extensive Grounds for Out 
Door Exercise and Games. Commodious Building 
heated by steam, and fully equipped for school pur- 
poses. Ten (10) resident instructors, including Na- 
tive French and German Teachers. The home life 
is made an essential feature of the School. 

THE RT. REV. THEODORE N. MORRISON, D, D., 

President of the Board of Trustees. 
MIss M. F. BUFFINGTON, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


THis entire building and two annexes are de- 
voted exclusively to the work of the 


New England 


Conservatory of Music, 
Boston, Mass. 
Accessible to musical events of every nature The 
best masters in music, elocution and languages 
that money can command 


Gro. W. CHApwIck, 
Musical Director- 


Prospectus 


© 
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2 The Cambridge School £9" 


GIRLS & 


Familiarly called ‘‘The Gilman School’’ 


aims to develop the best type »f womanhood that re- 
finement and intellectual training can produce. The 
® ideal is the highest, and no detail is too small for the 
@ personal attention of the Director, Mr. ARTHUR GIL- 
@) mAN Each course is suited to the pupil and not the 
@) pupil to the course, and the pupils are provided with 
such careful and kindly attention as a mother desires 
for a daughter when away from home. 


The Manual describes the school. 
@ No. 38 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Massachussetts. 
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CONCORD SCHOOL, Concord, Mass. 


A Church School for Boys. 
Special attention given to College Preparatory 
Work. Rev. Wm. Lawrence, S.T.D., Visitor. 
Address THOMAS H,. ECKFELDT, 
Head Master. 


MARYLAND. 


ST. GEORGE’S SCHOOL, St. George, Md. 
$210, $230, $250 according to age. For 16 boys, St. George, 
Maryland. 25th year, established reputation, Primary, 
Gollege, Preparatory and Business Courses, Individual 
nstruction, home comfort, refinement, kindness. 
J. C. KINEAR, A.M., Prin. 


MISSOURI. 
BISHOP ROBERTSON HALL 


Episcopal. Established 1874. Boarding and 
Day School for Girls. Re-opens, D. V., Sept. 12, 1900. 
Apply to SISTER SUPERIOR, 


1607-17 South Compton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


MINNESOTA. 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL, Faribault, Minn. 

Is of unusual importance to the Church for its 
success withiboys, and its advanced place of influence 
jin the West. /The Prospectus for its 36th year is filled 
with information of great value to parents, and to 
those who may be interested in the effort to strengthen 
the most Northwesterly well established Church 
school. 

Its invigorating climate is very advantageous to 
Eastern and Southern boys. For information and 
Prospectus write the Rector, 

The Rev. JAMES DOBBIN, D. D. 


ST. MARY’S HALL. A beautiful, homelike 
school for girls. Health of pupils phenomenal. Num- 
‘ber limited to 75. Special advantages in Music and 
Art. Gymnasium. College preparatory course. Certi- 
ficate admits to Wellesley and other colleges. Rt. Rev 
H. B. Whipple, D.D., LL.D., Rector. Miss Caroline 
Wright Eells, Principal. For catalogue address, 
SAINT MARY’S HALL, Faribault, Minn. 


NEW YORK. 


HOOSAC SCHOOL, Hoosac, N. Y. 


Next year begins Wednesday, September 19, 1900. 
REV. E. D. TIBBITS,. 
Rector. 


KEBLE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Under the supervision of Bishop Huntington. 
Thirtieth school year begins Tuesday, September 18, 
1900. Apply to Miss MARY J. JACKSON. 


The Living Church. 


NEW YORK. 


New York, New York City. 6—8 E. 46th St. 
ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, 

Boarding and Day School for Girls: Collegiate, 
Preparatory, Primary Classes, College Certificates. 
Advantages of New York City. Gymnasium, Roof 
Garden, Otis Elevator. 


MISS C. E. MASON’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


THE CASTLE, 
Tarrytown-on-Hud- 
son, N. ¥. An ideal 
school. Advantages of 
N. Y. City. All depart- 
ments. Endorsed by Rt. 
Rev. H. C. Potter, Hon. 


haupcey M. Depew. 
For illus. circular I, ad- 

ij dress Miss C. E. Mason, 
= LL.M. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


S. MARYS DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS, Concord, N. H. 
Healthful Location, Charges Moderate, Pupils Pre- 
pared for College. Re-opens Sept. 17. Correspond 
with Miss ISABEL M. PARKS, Principal. 


OHIO. 


KENYON MILITARY ACADEMY, Gambier, 


Ohio. One of the oldest and most successful 
boarding schools for boys. Close personal supervi- 
sion. Prepares for all colleges and technical schools. 
Flexible two years business course. Illustrated cat- 
alog free. The Regents. 


THE COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, Cincinnati, 


Ohio. Now in its 24th year. 
Begins with A.B.C-and prepares for college. ‘‘No 
school more admirably managed.’’ Address 
Rey. J. BABIN, A. B., Principal. 


OREGON. 


ST. HELEN’S HALL. 

A Boarding and Day School for Girls. Will reopen 
Sept. 17th. For circular address MISS ELEANOR 
TEBBETTS, Ph.D., Principal, Portland, Oregon. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


St. Luke’s School, 


Bustleton, Pa. 
(Near Philadelphia.) 


Instruction careful and 
individual. No boy pre- 
pared by us for College 
examination has ever 
failed to pass. Buildings 
attractive, homelike and 
perfectly sanitary. _ 

Grounds comprise a campus of seven acres, and beau- 
tiful shaded lawn. Swimming, canoeing, and skat- 
ing. Golf. Healthfulness remarkable. No one con- 
nected with the school has failed to improve in health. 

“The sort of school to which sensible people desire 

to send their sons.’’—Bishop Whitaker. 


CHARLES H. STROUT, A.M., Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MILITARY COLLECE 
hester, Pa. 
39th Year begins Sept. 19. 
“4 Military School of the highest 
order.”’—U, 8S. Wak Dept. 
Degrees in 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Arts. 
Thorough Preparatory Courses. 
Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry. 
Catalogues of 
Ool. C. E. Hyart, President. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


ALL SAINTS’ SCHOOL, 
Sioux Falls, S. Dakota. 
Rr. Rev. W. H. HARSH, D.D., President. 


A High Grade School for Girls. Fine Building, all 
Conveniences. Beautifully situated. The high, dry 
air of South Dakota has proved very beneficial to 
many students. Eighteen hours from Chicago, with- 
out change of cars. Address 

Miss H. S. PxABODY, Principal. 


VIRGINIA. 


FAUQUIER INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES, Warrenton, Va. 


Fortieth session opens Thursday, Sep. 20th, 1900. 
Situated in Piedmont region of Va, on Southern R. R.., 
fifty five miles from Washington. A select limited 
home school. For catalogue address 


GEO. G. BUTLER, A.M., Principal. 


Mary Baldwin Seminary 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 


Term begins Sept. 6,1900. Located in Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, beautiful 
grounds and modern appointments. 220students past 
session from 27 States. Terms moderate. Pupils enter 
any time. Send forcatalogue. | 

Miss E, C. WEIMAR, Prin,, Staunton, Va. 
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GRAFTON HALL, School for Young Ladies, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


College Preparatory, and Graduate Courses. 
cial advantages in Languages, Music and Art. 

Modern Equipment.—Individual Rooms. 

Refers to Rt. Rev. C. C. Grafton, S.T.D., Bishop of 
Fond du Lac; Rt. Rev. G. Mott Williams, D.D., Bish- 
op of Marquette; Rt. Rev. D. S. Tuttle, D.D., Bishop 
of Missouri. Rt. Rev. Davis Sessums, D.D.,'Bishop of 
Lousiana; Rev. D. Parker Morgan, D.D., New York; 
Gen’l. E. S. Bragg, Fond du Lac. Address: 


REV. B. TALBOT ROGERS, M.A., 
Warden. 


Spe- 


KEMPER HALL, Kenosha, Wis. 

A School for Girls, under the care of the Sisters of 
St. Mary. The Thirtieth Year begins September 24, 
1900. References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., 
Milwaukee; Rt: Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; 
Rt. Rev. Geo. F. Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; David 
B. Lyman, Esq., Chicago; W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chi- 
cago. Address THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


ST: JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Delafield, Wis. 


A Church school for boys. Situated.in the beauti- 
ful lake region of Waukesha County. Course, Clas- 
sical, Scientific, Business. ‘ : 

For catalogue address, 


Dr. SIDNEY T. SMYTHE, 
Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 


RACINE COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


“The school that makes manly boys.” Graduates 
enter any university. Diploma admits to Univer- 
sities of Michigan and Wisconsin. Address, 

Rev. H. D. RoBrnson, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


MILWAUKEE.DOWNER COLLEGE 
For Young Women. 


Four Year College Course. Four Year Seminary 
Course. Fine location in Wisconsin’s Metropolis. 
Music, Art, Boating. Finely equipped Gymnasium. 

Address, ELLEN C. SABIN, Pres., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ve SEND FOR 
ONUMENTS qc 
BOOKLET 


CELTIC CROSSES A SPECIALTY 
CHAS. G. BLAKE & CO. 720 Woman’s Temple, Chicago. 
TO 


Refrigerators 232. 


Mc CRAY REFRIGERATOR & COLD STORAGE CO. 
122 Mill Street --------+-++-+- KENDALLVILLE INV, — 


y For Fine and 
Medium Write 
ing—303, 404, 603, 
604 EL F., 601 E, Fe 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 
Stub Points=1008, 1071, 1083. 


For Vertical Writing= 1045 
(Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 
1047 (Multiscript), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


Court-House S.\-les=1064, 1065, 1066, and others. 


MADE 


YELLOWSTONE PARK 
....and ALASKA. 


Extended tours under the management of 
THE AMERICAN TOURIST ASSOCIATION, 
Reau Campbell, Gen. Man., 1428 Marquette Building 
Chicago, Ill. Pullman Sleeping and Dining Cars 
leave Chicago Tuesday, July 10, at 10 p. m, via CHI 
CAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY. 
Tickets Include All Expenses Everywhere. 
Ticket Office, C., M. & St. P. Ry., 95 Adams St., 
Chicago. 


Mother’s Home Calks 
With Ker Little Onese 


BIBLE STORIES ON THE.... 
OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Price, 50 Cents, Postpaid. . 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CoO., 
Milwau kee, Wis. 


messages than this one. 
- rather than less culpable, and to implicate it to a criminal 
degree. 
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Bisnor Graves cables from Shanghai on the 24th inst. that 


all within his jurisdiction are safe. 


ONE may well despair of discovering what to believe with 
reference to reports from China. The whole civilized world had 
accepted as true the reports of the Peking massacre as having 
taken place on or before July 7th, when on Friday of last week 
the State Department at Washington received from Minister 
Conger a message by telegraph from Peking in the usual cipher, 
stating that the foreigners were alive, in the British Legation, 
under constant fire from Chinese soldiers, and in need of assist- 
ance. ‘The message was undated, but was declared by the 
Chinese officials to have been dispatched on July 18th. All 
Washington accepts both message and date as genuine, but in 
the European capitals there is general distrust. 


To our mind the most plausible explanation of the chain of 
difficulties presented by this message, is that it was written by 
Mr. Conger early in July and was confiscated by the Chinese 
government or by revolutionists, who held it until pressed by 
Mr. Wu, the minister at Washington, for news. Three con- 
siderations lead to this opinion. 

First, the absence of date in the text. It is true that the 
usual practice is to send diplomatic dispatches without date, as 
a matter of economy, trusting to the telegraph company to 
‘supply the omission. But in such an instance as this, when all 
in Peking must have known (if alive on the 18th) that com- 
munication was interrupted and that if by any means such a 
message could get through, its date would be most important, it 
seems incredible that an undated dispatch would be sent. 


Second, the mention of being in the British Legation, which, 
according to all previous accounts, had been destroyed. The few 
optimists who, before Friday, still held to the belief that foreign- 
ers were yet alive in Peking, did so on the hypothesis that by 
some means they had been spirited for protection into the palace 
of Prince Ching, or even into the Imperial palaces themselves. 


Third, the improbability that a single friendly dispatch in 
cipher should come through with only two days delay, when 
nearly a month has elapsed since any undoubted message has 
been transmitted from Peking by wire. If the government was 
able and willing to send this message through promptly, why 
not other messages? Why are no dispatches received at other 
capitals? Why are not fuller particulars sent by Mr. Conger? 


-As the message was in cipher it could have related everything 


that had occurred. Why did it not do so? 


In fact, the hypothesis that both message and date .are 
genuine seems to us to make the attitude of the Chinese gov- 
ernment less rather than more friendly, since it brings upon the 
government the responsibility for refusing to transmit all other 
It seems to make the government more 


On the whole, it seems to us as though the rejoicing in 
Washington is premature, and as though the safety of the for- 


- eigners in Peking after the 8th inst. is most improbable—much 
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as we. should be relieved to think otherwise. It is right, of 
course, that memorial services at St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, 


and at Des Moines, Mr. Conger’s home, should be postponed, 
since the element of uncertainty has again entered into the 
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situation; but we fear the postponement must be only until 
undoubtedly authentic news can be received. 

All this need not militate against the good faith of Mr. 
Wu, the Chinese minister at Washington, who continues to 
enjoy the somewhat conspicuous confidence of the State Depart- 
ment. He of course can have no personal knowledge of the 
authenticity of dispatches received from the telegraph company. 


CoMMUNICATION seems to be open with Peking when it is 
desired by the Imperial government, whatever may be the exact 
conditions. First Japan, then France, and now the United 
States, have been asked to mediate in behalf of China with 
the Powers. It is difficult to see how these appeals can be 
treated as made in good faith while free communication with 
the Legations of the several Powers is denied. An “edict” is 
also alleged to have been issued, deploring the murder of the 
German minister and the Japanese chancellor, and promising 
and requiring protection of foreigners. While this is treated 
in Washington as showing the good faith of the Chinese goy- 
ernment, it seems to us, unhappily, to suggest exactly the oppo- 
site. At the same time it is a pleasure to record that the policy 
of our own government seems to warrant greater possibilities of 
helpful assistance to foreigners in Peking, if any such are 
still alive, than does the policy of assuming the guilt of the 
Imperial government, and acting without regard to Chinese 
authorities, as pursued by the other Powers. 


WE CHRONICLED last week the defeat of the allies in their 
attack on the foreign city of Tien Tsin, which occurred on the 
13th inst. It appears now that this defeat was on the following 
day turned into victory. A renewed assault was made by the 
allies on the 14th against the native city of Tien Tsin, and the 
attack was so far successful that the guns which had done such 
effective service against the foreign city of Tien Tsin, were 
silenced, and the Chinese army, at least temporarily, put to 
flight. Of course it was impossible for the allies to follow up 
the Chinese defeat, but the latest reports are that hostile armies 
no longer menace the foreign city, in which the European and 
American interests are centered. The victory of the allies also 
assisted in improving the condition, by showing the vulnerable 
character of the Boxers; and very likely that victory alone has 
stood in the way of further massacres in Northern China. Un- 
fortunately the rainy season is well under way, and it seems 
impossible that an onward movement toward Peking can be 
even commenced for several weeks, though our own State De- 
partment urges more immediate action as practicable. Com- 
munication between Tien Tsin and the port of Taku remains 
open, but the difficulties on the Siberian frontier are likely to 
prevent the possibility of Russian advance into Manchooria, and 
again to throw the only hope of successful intervention in the 
near future into the hands of Japan. 


A New complication resulting during the past week was the 
carrying of the war into Siberia. It will be remembered that the 
entire northern boundary of the Chinese Empire is the Siberian 
frontier. The insurrection that first became serious in the vicinity 
of Peking extended gradually northward, until during the past 
week, the Amoor River, which lies between ‘China and Siberia 
at the northeast, was crossed by revolutionists, and an attack 
was made upon the Siberian city of Blagovestchensk. The first 
reports were that the city was in possession of the Chinese, 
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though later that fact was denied by the Russian government. 
There is no doubt, however, that the vicinity of that city is in 
great danger, and Russia has officially admitted that a condition 
of war exists in the province of Amoor, This is not directly 
a declaration of war against the Chinese government, since it is 
still uncertain whether the recognized government of the Em- 


pire still exists, and if so, to what extent it is responsible for the 


present condition in China. The fact does, however, give Rus- 
sia a preponderating interest in the situation among the nations, 
since her territory alone has been invaded by the hostile Chinese. 
Unhappily, also, there are a number of Russian railway officials 
with their employees besieged at Harbin, a Chinese city on the 
railroad which extends northward from Peking into Siberia 
and across the Continent, where they are probably in as serious 
a condition as are or were the beleagured Legations in Peking. 


AN ATTEMPT to reach a modus vivendi on the part of the 
Powers has been made by a circular letter addressed by the 
French government to the several Powers, including the United 
States, in which assent was invited to the proposition that the 
question of the future government of China and of the preserva- 
tion or dismemberment of the Empire should be deferred until 
such time as the immediate difficulty had been surmounted, and 
that the Powers would temporarily work only to the latter end. 
This declaration, which is likely to be accepted by the Powers 
generally, does not go so far as did the proposition of Mr. Hay, 
to which no assent was invited, in which the attitude of the 
United States as opposed to dismemberment and as favoring 
the preservation of the integrity of the Chinese Empire, was 
declared. It was hardly to be expected, however, that the Pow- 
ers should have agreed unanimously to this standpoint of the 
American government, though both Great Britain and Germany 
informally assented to it. To our mind it is quite satisfactory 
that the proposition of the French government should be ac- 
cepted, whereby the knotty questions which must ultimately 
arise, will, at any rate, be postponed until the Powers are in a 
condition to dictate to China; which at the present time, unhap- 
pily, they are not. 


In no instance is the ignorance of the critics more plainly 
shown. than in the demands which have been largely made 
through the press, that the movements of Li Hung Chang from 
Canton to Peking should be restrained by the Powers. After 
repeated orders to Li to proceed to the capital, he at length set 
out with the consent of the Powers, and was received in friendly 
consultation at the British city of Hong Kong and, though more 
coolly, at Shanghai, while his movements were also assisted to 
their utmost ability by the Powers. The point is made by the 
critics that we have no evidence that Li Hung Chang is to be 
trusted, and that with his known ability, he is the most danger- 
ous man who could be permitted to enter Peking with the view 
of directing the movements in that city. This, however, is only 
partially true. While very likely it is true that we cannot 
altogether trust to the friendliness of this wily diplomat, yet 
it is equally true that to appear to distrust him would undoubt- 
edly result in far more serious complications than can arise from 
his presence in Peking. If moreover, he should be arrested en 
route and held as a hostage, it would certainly be the signal for 
the revolt of all the Central and Southern provinces, which up 
to the present time have not acted in hostility to foreign influ- 
ences.. With Li Hung Chang held as a hostage without evidence 
of guilt on his part, we might expect at once that from Shanghai 
southward to the China Sea, the whole Empire would arise in 
fury against all foreign influence. Nor can this be wondered 
at. Li Hung Chang has undoubtedly preserved order in Can- 
ton during the insurrection in the North, and to his influence 
is attributed, whether rightly or wrongly, the safety of Europe- 
ans in that portion of the Chinese Empire. It must be remem- 
bered that the immediate difficulties extend over not to exceed 
a tenth part of Chinese territory and population, and that there- 
fore the height of folly would be reached by the allied Powers, 
if they should take steps which would result in rioting through- 
out the balance of the Empire. It has already been discov- 
ered that the capture of the forts at Taku was a colossal mis- 
take, since it is that act more than any other which resulted 
in the greatly increased anti-foreign sentiment which spread 
from Peking, where the insurrection up to that time had been 
little more than local, throughout the whole of the four or five 
provinces in that vicinity. 


The Living Church. 
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Tur Presipenr has appointed as a special commissioner to 
China, Mr. W. W. Rockhill, who is said to be one of the best 
living authorities on China and the Orient, and who has also 
had a thorough diplomatic experience which began during the 
administration of President Cleveland. Mr. Rockhill is thor- 
oughly informed as to the conditions in China, and while his 
mission must be rather indefinite in the uncertainty whether or 
not the accredited minister to China and the government to 
which he had been accredited, are still in existence, yet 1t is 
certain that he is a man who will do whatever can be done, with- 
out the necessity of relying upon definite instructions, which in 
the present uncertainty could hardly have been given to him. 


MAIL ADVICES FROM BISHOP GRAVES. 
C HWE China mail received at the Church Missions House, 


Saturday, July 21, gives an encouraging view of the condi- 
tion of affairs the latter part of June. Bishop Graves, writing 
from Shanghai, June 21, says, that the situation in the Yang- 
tsze Valley may be briefly summarized as follows: 

The week immediately preceding June 21 seemed to have 
marked a crisis. The news of the serious trouble in the North 
seemed to insure an outbreak.in Central China as well, but the 
danger was averted. Fortunately, all has been quiet at Hankow 
and Wuchang. At Wuhu a riot seemed imminent, but the au- 
thorities put it down. Shanghai is at peace, yet the residents 
are taking every precaution. Whatever trouble might break out 
in Shanghai would, the Bishop thinks, come from a mob greedy 
for loot, but such a mob could be readily controlled with the 
force at hand, while the men of war could land parties of mar- 
ines to assist. All Bishop Graves’ letters from the missionaries 
on the river are encouraging. 

The Bishop has sent instructions to all missionaries as to 
the action they should take in case of the unexpected happening. 
His letter closes with the assurance that in the event of any loss 
of property or danger to life the Missions House will be promptly 
advised by cable.. He therefore desires that all inquiries from 
friends should be answered by the assurance that all the mem- 
bers of the China Mission staff are safe, and that anything to 
the contrary will be cabled at once. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 
INTEREST IN CHINA. 


NTENSE feeling has obtained in New York for a month past 
on the subject of missionaries in China and their personal 
safety. At the invitation of other boards, the Rev. Dr. Arthur 
S. Lloyd, of the Board of Managers, has been in consultation ; 
the feeling being that in such a crisis the judgment of all was 
needed. Fears are expressed of a general uprising throughout 
China, and all boards here, having workers in the China field, 
have cabled them the fullest authority to quit their stations if 
in their judgment their lives are in danger, leaving the mission 
property to the mercy of the mobs. 

To date all missionaries save about fifty have been ac- 
counted for, and some of these fifty may, of course, be safe. 
This number includes only American, not those sent by boards 
in Canada and England. At the Conference referred to, the 
greatest concern was felt for the native Christian. That was, 
indeed, more acute and oftener mentioned than the danger to 
missionaries. The statement was made that the latter gave 
themselves to God and the Church, while the natives were the 
rank and file, and were needed not only for themselves but for 
their influence upon others in the vast task yet before the Christ- 
ian world of bringing China’s millions to Christ. 

So far property to the value of $100,000 has been destroyed, 
and the loss may reach a far larger sum. Anxiety as to missions 
reaches greater heights in New York than for all of the civil 
officials beleaguered in Peking, thus showing the remarkable 
hold mission interests have come to have upon the public mind. 
Churchmen here are saying that that is a gain; that out of the 
terrible ordeal God is already bringing some good. 


NEW BUILDINGS FOR ST. MARK’S CHURCH. 


It is rare that a parish church, compelled to move by causes 
operating outside itself, is so fortunate in its experience, as old 
St. Mark’s, in what New Yorkers used to call Williamsburg. 
It was this parish of which the venerable Dr. Haskins was rector 
for sixty years. Just at the close of that long rectorate the 


i ‘St. Mark’s as in the adjustment of its sale. 
» is on the Eastern Parkway, a great boulevard in one of the new 
and growing parts of the eastern section of the city. 
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_ parish church was taken by the city. An approach was required 


for.a great bridge to cross the East River to Grand Street. The 
piers of this second Brooklyn bridge are now high in the air. 
Still another bridge is to be thrown across farther up, for con- 
solidation brings expenses as well as benefits. 

Some other churches, taken by the city for the present 
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ST. MARK’S CHURCH, BROOKLYN—PRESENT EDIFICE. 


bridge approach, have been assessed at what their owners believe 
too low a sum, and litigation has resulted. St. Mark’s has been 
imore fortunate, and when the slow process of municipal affairs 
comes round, a proper sum of money will be forthcoming. . It 
seems a pity to tear down the old vine-covered edifice, but the 
fact is that it has long been inadequate. In such neighbor- 
hood as South Fifth Street and Bedford Avenue there is needed, 
not a small family church, but a great building adapted. to work 
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as well as worship. Such a building old St. Mark’s is not, and 

progress must have its way, even if it destroys the beautiful. 
tow seeking a new location the same good fortune followed 

The new location 
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The Diving Church. 
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residences are springing into sight, and the new St. Mark’s is to 
go into a field where its usefulness during the next hundred 
years or so can hardly be over-estimated. Its site is also bounded 
by Brooklyn Avenue and Union Street, and in laying it out, the 
parish church is to front on the two avenues; the rectory on 


Brooklyn Avenue and Union Street, and the parish house on 


Union Street. 


The plant has been laid out in comprehensive form, and the 
designs for church and parish house completed. The latter will 
be undertaken first, and as soon as completed the church will be 
begun. The parish house is to cost $40,000 and to be of brick, 
with limestone trimmings.’ The size will be 45 by 94, and every 
possible convenience will be in it. The basement will contain 
guild rooms and library, the first floor will be a great auditorium, 
and the second floor Bible class rooms and galleries. Indeed, 
the parish house has been designed along the lines of the recom- 
mendations of the Sunday School Commissions of the New 
York and Long Island Dioceses. There will be in the building 
a gymnasium. The contracts for the construction are to be let 
as soon as a decision is reached upon different bids. 

The parish church is to be cruciform, and to be surmounted 
by a lantern tower that commands the whole. The material is 
to be red sandstone. The-windows of the old St. Mark’s church 
are to be placed in the lantern tower. The chancel is deep, and 
there is a separate room for baptistery. There is a morning 
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chapel seating about 100. The church will be connected with 
rectory and parish house by cloisters. Its cost will be about 
$100,000. The rectory is to be of stone and brick, and to be a 
model home in all respects. All three buildings will stand well 
back from the street, giving a thirty to fifty foot grass plot in 
front of each. The rector is the Rev. Dr. J. D. Kennedy. He 
was long assistant to the Rev. Dr. Haskins, and succeeded the 
latter as rector at his death. 


CHURCH CHARITY FOUNDATION, 


Encouraging progress is making in the task of relieving the 
Church Charity Foundation from its financial difficulties. The 
Rey. Drs. McConnell, Swentzel, Burgess, Kinsolving, Alsop, 
Darlington, and some others, have their shoulders to the wheel, 
and some of them at least are giving up their vacations for it, 
The Rev. R. D. Pope, the new rector of St. Paul’s, has been 
added to the number of managers. The sum of $12,000 has been 
raised toward the running expensesfor the year, and $32,000 
toward payment of the debt of $100,000. A new patron and a 
new press superintendent have been secured, and the needed 
steps taken to reduce the number of orphans by thirty. At the 
same time other orphans, many blind, and some old. people, are 
vainly seeking admission. What to do with the thirty orphans 
is more than the managers know. They cannot be turned out 
homeless, and no homes offer. . No more are being received from 
the city or elsewhere. Steps are to be taken in September to 
place the Foundation in closer touch than it has ever been with 
all parishes in the Diocese. Preparations for the jubilee celebra- 
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tion are going forward, and a committee has been aan to con- 
sider the task of reducing the number of managers. 


A NOTABLE CONFIRMATION. 


Brsuop Coreman of Delaware confirmed Mr. Jacob A. Riis 
and his son, in the Church of the Resurrection, Richmond Hill, 
on July 12, coming especially from Wilmington to do so. Bishop 
Littlejohn was indisposed and Mr. Riis’s son was about to go 
from home to take up his life work. The father is the well 
known social reformer, the man who brought about the destrue- 
tion of Mulberry Bend; the worst place in all New York, and the 
substitution for it of a beautiful park. He has also been instru- 
mental, probably more so than any other person, in. bringing 
about tenement house reform, and in the construction of recrea- 
tion piers for the children. He was, at the outset, a newspaper 
reporter. He is not in good health. Although but two hours’ 
advance notice of the coming of the Bishop was had, a congre- 
gation of fifty gathered at the Confirmation service. 


FLOATING HOSPITALS. 


St. John’s Guild celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary one 
day last week by taking on its two floating hospitals nearly three 
thousand sick babies and mothers. Ex-Mayor Strong, the presi- 
dent, presided at some speech-making, and Mrs. Donald McLean, 
representing the Woman’s Auxiliary, the Rey. Dr. George F. 
Nelson, representing Bishop Potter, and W. C. Roberts, 
representing the Board of Health; made addresses. The his- 
torical sketch was given by John P. Faure. Starting in and 
taking its name from St. John’s, Trinity parish, the Guild is the 
pidneer in its line. Chicago, Boston, and Philadelphia imitate 
it, the first named in the stationary hospital and play ground 
maintained by the people through one of its morning news- 
papers, and the last two through boats modeled after the two 
‘New York ones. Mr. Faure is the Brotherhood man well known 
in the National Council. He said that the older of the two 
boats had carried in the quarter century 826,312 mothers, sick 
’ babies, and delicate children. The second boat was added last 
year, and Brooklyn sick for the first time were taken on. The 
splendid charity is maintained wholly by public subscriptions. 
There is a trained nurse department, salt water bathroom, ideal 
arrangements for giving mothers a good dinner—so many per- 
fect arrangements, indeed, that Mr. Faure said there are no 
improvements made this year because they can think of nothing 
to make better. Thousands of persons owe their lives to these 
outings. <A perfect hospital that floats on salt water is the very 
acme in the care of the tenement babe that is ill. 


NOTES. 


Services in St. Margaret’s, Bronx borough, are to be dis- 
continued during August, but on September 1 the new rector, 
the Rev. C. A. Hamilton, comes and institutes the full services 
of a parish church. During the month the chapel is to be 
seated and decorated, the chancel rebuilt and furnished. 

Bishop Potter will spend his vacation at Lake Placid. 

Bermuda is becoming increasingly fond of American 
preachers. Last year the Rey. T. M. Sharpe, M.D., was a 
preacher there for three months. This year Canon Davidson 
invited Canon Bryan of Garden City for July, and the Rey. 
R. P. Kreitler of Ozone Park for August. 


CHURCH WORK AMONG DEAF-MUTES, 


By tue Rey. THomas Gatuaupet, D.D. 


i seems reasonable that those who have devoted themselves 
to promote the welfare of the silent people after they leave 
school, should expect a wider and more thorough appreciation of 
their important mission on every succeeding Twelfth Sunday 
after Trinity. As the congregations throughout the world listen 
to the Gospel which recites the pathetic miracle of our Lord in 
the restoration of the deaf and dumb man to hearing and speech, 
they should realize that, though unable to work miracles for the 
deaf, their educators and pastors are able to reach their spiritual 
life through their sight, to encourage them to receive the true 
light which lighteth every man that cometh into the world, and 
to lead them to become communicants of the Church. 

One of the first Institutions for the education of deaf and 
dumb children, was founded in Paris about 150 years ago by the 
Abbé De I’ Epee. His successor, the Abbé Sicard, instructed 
my father, the Rev. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, in the methods 
of teaching deaf-mutes. In 1816 Dr. Gallaudet returned to his 
native land, bringing with him Mr. Laurent Clerc, an accom- 
plished deaf-mute teacher in the Paris school. Mr. Clere ren- 
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dered valuable assistance to Dr. Gallaudet in founding the first 
permanent school for the deaf and dumb in the United States. 

Now there are upwards of eighty of these schools scattered 
all over the country. The National Institution at Washington, 
supported by the government, has a most interesting department, 
called Gallaudet College, in honor of my father. Here upwards 
of one hundred young women and men are acquiring a liberal 
education which will fit them for honorable and useful positions 
in the battle of life, notwithstanding their great deprivation. I 
am thankful to say that this College was founded by my young- 
est brother, its painstaking and successful President, Edward 
Miner Gallaudet, LL.D. 

In the school education of the deaf various wiettions are 
used with one great object in view, their acquisition of the 
language of their country. The two chief methods are styled 
manual and oral. Most instructors in this country use both 
methods in what is called “the combined system,” as accom- 
plishing the greatest good to the greatest number. 

The census for 1900 will probably return about 50,000 deaf- 
mutes in the United States, one-third still at their homes, one- 
third in the Institutions, and one-third eneeees in the active 
duties of life. 


Church workers give their attention specially to the latter 
class. 


I was ordained a deacon, June 16th, 1850, by the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Whittingham, in old St. Stephen’s Church, New York, 
during the rectorship of the Rey. Joseph H.Price,D.D. Peculiar 
providential circumstances led me to begin‘a BibleClass for Deaf- 
Mutes in the vestry room of that church in September, 1850. 
This opened the way for me to found St. Ann’s Church for Deaf- 
Mutes and their hearing friends, in October, 1852. In this 
unique parish we were greatly blessed. Many deaf-mutes were’ 
baptized, confirmed, and received to the Holy Communion. 
Their children, being generally able to hear and speak, were also 
gathered into the congregation of Christ’s flock. 

Having assistants in St. Ann’s, I was able to hold oceasional 
services for deaf-mutes in churches of other cities. The out- 
come of these exertions to lead the deaf to accept the Gospel in 
all its richness and fullness, was the incorporation of the Church 
Mission to Deaf-Mutes under the general laws of the State of 
New York, in October, 1872. As the representatives of this 
Society my associate, the Rev. John Chamberlain, D.D., and I, 
pioneered much work in different parts of our country. We had 
for a time the valuable codperation of the Rey. Francis J. Clere, 
D.D., the Rev. Thomas B. Berry, and the Rev. Dr. Pennell. ‘At 
length deaf-mutes were raised up, fitted to minister to their 
brethren in holy things. In 1876 the Rt. Rey. Bishop Stevens 
ordained Mr. Henry W. Syle to the diaconate, and in 1877 the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Bedell, Mr. Austin W. Mann to the same office. 
Other ordinations by other Bishops followed from time to time, 
so that the aggregate of Church work among the silent people is 
very remarkable. 


At present, St. Ann’s Church for Deaf-Mutes, now forming 
a part of the new St. Mathew’s Parish, New York, has a local 
work. The Rey. Dr. Chamberlain and I conduct its services, which 
are for deaf-mutes by themselves. Besides, with the help of two 
deaf-mute lay readers, Messrs. 8S. M. Brown and C. Q. Mann, we 
represent the Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes, holding services in 
the Dioceses of New York, Long Island, Newark, and Connec- 
ticut. For some time a service has been held every Sunday 
afternoon in St. Mark’s Church, Adelphi Street, Brooklyn, the 
Rey. 8. S. Roche, rector, by a representative of The Church Mis- 
sion to Deaf-Mutes. The Society ministers to the sick and 
needy, finds work for the unemployed, and maintains the Gal- 
laudet Home for the Aged and Infirm Deaf-Mutes in the State 
of New York. The Rey. C. Orvis Dantser is missionary among 
deaf-mutes in the Diocese of Central New York and Western 
New York, and the Rey. H. Van Allen in the Diocese of Albany. 
They are working under their own Bishop and Diocesan authori- 
ties. The Rev. J. M. Koehler is the rector of All Souls’ Church 
for the Deaf in Philadelphia and missionary in Central Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware. The Rey. A. W. Mann 
is missionary in all the Mid-Western Dioceses, holding services 
in many cities and towns and highly appreciated by Bishops 
and rectors. The Rey. O. J. Whildin, as assistant to the Rev. 
Mr. Powell, rector of Grace Church, Baltimore, holds services 
every Sunday, besides doing some diocesan work in Maryland. 
and conducting Sunday evening services in St. John’s Hall, 
Washington. The Rey. Job Turner itinerates through the 
Southern Dioceses, holding services in various places. The Rev. 
J. H. Cloud is connected with Christ Cathedral, St. Louis, where 
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he conducts Sunday services and also acts as missionary in 
neighboring Dioceses. The Rey. S. Stanley Searing, with the 
help of two lay readers, Messrs. Frisbee and Tufts, holds ser- 
vices in St. Andrew’s Chapel, with the aid of Trinity Church, 
Boston. They also minister to the silent people in all the Dio- 
-eeses of New England, with the exception of Connecticut. 
The only one taken thus far from this company of earnest 
workers (most of whom are in priests’ orders), thus briefly 
‘sketched, is the Rey. Henry W. Syle, who entered into rest on 
_ Epiphany, 1890. He was a man of most remarkable culture. 
_ He labored for several years most devotedly in Philadelphia, 
sand as one result of his self-sacrificing work had the satisfaction 
of witnessing the consecration of All Souls’ Church for the 
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pe The Church has many missions, among the deaf and dumb 
in Great Britain and Ireland which are annually receiving more 


attention on the Twelfth Sunday after Trinity. 

I trust that I shall accomplish some good for my deaf-mute 
friends in all countries, by attending the International Con- 
gresses which will be held in Paris on the 6th of August. I 
expect to meet there my brother, Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, of Wash- 
ington. It seems proper that the sons of the philanthropist who 
founded the first permanent school for the deaf in this country 
in the earlier part of this’ century, should, in this its closing 
year, be present at the proposed international gatherings, con- 
necting beginnings and results, so providentially associated with 
Paris. 

I trust that the reading of this letter will increase the num- 
ber of those who will annually remember Church work among 
deaf-mutes on the Twelfth Sunday after Trinity. 


NEW RECTOR AT KENOSHA, WIS. 


T IS announced that the Rev. C. L. Mallory, now rector of 

Christ Chureh, Delavan, Wisconsin, has accepted his call to 
St. Matthew’s, Kenosha, Wisconsin, in succession to the Rey. 
Harry Thompson, who lately resigned. 

Mr. Mallory is one of the best known of the Wisconsin 
clergy, being a native of the State and having been associated 
with the Diocese of Milwaukee 
during the whole term of his 
ministry except for a few years 
in whieh he was in Colorado. 
He was born in Sheboygan 
County, November 19th, 1847, 
eraduated at Nashotah in 
1872, was ordained deacon by 
Bishop Armitage in St. Paul’s 
Church, Milwaukee, on Trin- 
ity Sunday, 1872, and to the 
priesthood in Grace Church, 
Sheboygan, March 9th, 1873, 
by the same Bishop. At the 
time of his ordination to the 
diaconate he was assigned to 
work in connection with the 
movement in Milwaukee which 
resulted in the organization of 
the Cathedral, and served in 
various capacities from deacon 
to Dean, receiving the latter 
appointment from Bishop Welles in 1885. Prior to that time, 

for a number of years he had been Precentor at the Cathedral, 
and for several years he served as Secretary of the Diocese. 

He resigned his connection with the Cathedral in 1889, 
accepting the, chaplaincy at Wolfe Hall, Denver, Colorado. 

_ While in that city he was also assigned to the charge of St. 
___ Peter’s mission, which was built up largely through his personal 
; efforts. He returned to Wisconsin in 1891, becoming rector of 

his present parish of Christ Church, Delavan. For a number 
of years past he has also served as Dean of the Milwaukee Con- 
- vocation and was the founder of The Church Times, the present 
~ diocesan paper. Mr. Mallory married the widow of the late 
General Sharpe, who was for some years Commandant at the 
National Soldiers’ Home, Milwaukee. 
fies Mr. Mallory will enter upon the rectorship of St. Matthew’s 
Church, Kenosha, in the fall, the Bishop of Indiana being in 
- eharge during the summer. It is a coincidence in this con- 
“nection that the Bishop of Indiana, who will give way to Mr 
Mallory at Kenosha in the fall, was assistant to the latter while 
» was Dean of All Saints’ Cathedral, Milwaukee, where Bishop 
rancis served his diaconate and his early priesthood. 


REY. C. L. MALLORY. 
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THE MEXICAN SYNOD. 


Cc Synod of the Mexican Church met on Tuesday, July 
3rd, in the Chapel of the Mrs. Hooker Memorial School, in 
the City of Mexico. The Holy Communion was celebrated by 
the Episcopal Vicar, assisted, in the pro-anaphora, by four of the 
older presbyters. The sermon was by the senior presbyter, J. 
V. Hernandez, who has happily recovered from the severe illness 
which threatened to deprive the Church of his valuable services. 
The Synod ordered the publication of the sermon. 

The service concluded, the Synod was organized by the 
election of the Presbyters Carrién and Salinas, as President and 
Secretary respectively. 

The reports of the clergy showed a gain in every department 
over the previous year, and there was a ring of courage and hope- 
fulness in the remarks accompanying them, which augurs well 
for the future. In commenting on them, the Episcopal Vicar 
congratulated the Synod on the great change for the better indi- 
cated by the inereased number of Eucharists and pastoral visits, 
and the manifest improvement in the moral tone in general. 
Two new chapels have been opened this year, and another will 
be ready this month. 

The Synod of 1899 had provided for the placing of a suit- 
able tomb over the grave of Manuel Aguas, the first Bishop-elect 
of the Mexican Church. The work had been done, but the un- 
covering was reserved for the Synod of this year. So, on Wed- 
nesday morning, the 4th, the members, with the girls of the Mrs. 
Hooker School, still in the city, and many of the eity congrega- 
tion, gathered at the American cemetery for the ceremony. . The 
senior presbyter offered a prayer from the Burial service and 
then uncovered the stone, the hymn “For all Thy saints in 
warfare” being sung. The official discourse was pronounced by 

he Presbyter Carrién, who gave a most interesting’ sketch of 
Aguas and his work. A paper was read by Lorenzo GArgari, 
one of the Seminarists, and Cesareo Seriano, another of these, 
read a poem he had composed for the occasion; both of these 
productions were creditable to their authors. The various con- 
gregations and Church institutions sent floral crosses and 
wreaths, and the tomb was hidden from sight by the abundance 
of these manifestations of respect and affeetion. La Buena Lid 
for August will print the papers in full, with an account of the 
ceremonies. 

Thursday afternoon, the routine work of the Synod having 
been finished, there was an animated discussion of the question 
of self-support, and the earnestness of the delegates gave prom- 
ise of good results. 

Connected with the Synod, were three meetings worthy of 
mention: 

(1) A meeting of the Presbyters, to listen to an address 
directed especially to them by the Episcopal Vicar, treating of 
various matters relating to the duties and responsibilities be- 
longing to their office and work. 

(2) A meeting of the clergy, as a mutual benefit society,. 
providing help for the widows and orphans of the deceased 
ministers. This society has been in existence for two years. 
During this time it has given assistance to the families of two 
ministers who have died, and its treasurer reported a balance of 
$109.65 on hand. This was ordered to be put in bank, so that it 
would draw interest. Each minister pays fifty cents a month 
into this fund. 

(3) A meeting of clergy and others for the discussion and 
clearing up of certain points of interest in faith and practice 
not sufficiently understood. This was very profitable. 

The Synod adjourned, sine die, Wednesday night, and every- 
body seemed to feel that good work had been done, and that it 
would exercise a good influence in the future. 

On Thursday morning the new Executive Committee met, 
and organized by the election of the senior presbyter, Hernandez, 
as president, and the presbyter Salinas as secretary. Some im- 
portant work was done at this meeting, especially in change of 
location of some of the clergy. 

The new edition of the Prayer Book has been delayed by 
various causes, but it is hoped that it will be out in a few weeks. 
All the Offices adopted since the first book was printed, as well 
as the Psalter and several additions in the way of rubrics, tables, 
and special prayers, will be included. 

The friends of the Mexican Church may thank God and take 
courage, Their faith and constancy will be rewarded. It is 
God’s work, and He is taking, and will take care of it'in His 
own way. 
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A New Field for Christian Apologetics. 


By the Rev. 


| he I HAD at hand a file of the leading Church papers, I could 

refer to a record of some remarks made by a prominent New 
York City clergyman at a dinner of the Churchmen’s Club which 
was held (I think) last autumn. They called the attention of 
thinking Churchmen to the new field of Christian Evidence 
opened up by Psychical Research. 

In view of the fact that the leading theorizers upon the 
phenomena brought to light by psychological research have thus 
far drawn conclusions for the most part hostile to historic 
Christianity, and some of them, to wit, Professor Hyslop, the 
Rev. Minot J. Savage, D.D., and Mr. F. W. H. Myers, secretary 
of the London Society, have gone to the length of surrendering 
to Spiritualism (or “Spiritism,” as they call it), it is not sur- 
prising that Churchmen and Evangelical Christians generally 
have looked upon the movement with distrust. Naturally, there- 
fore, he who would maintain that psychical research has opened 
a new field for Christian Apologetics states a proposition which 
is on its face exceedingly disputable. 

The initial presumption against any such proposition con- 
strains me to be personal to the extent of calling attention to the 
fact that in the February and March numbers of that most con- 
serwative of Church journals, The Church Eclectic, there are 
respectively two articles by the present writer in which he has 
tried to draw upon some of the facts disclosed by psychical re- 
search in the interests of two cardinal Catholic doctrines: (1) 
The Incarnation; (2) Man’s essential need of a Saviour. The 
articles are: (February) “Human Nature: Is it Celestial or gs 
It Terrestrial?” and (March) “A Groping After the Incarna- 
tion.” I submit that if the able and conservative editor of this 
journal deemed these articles to be “safe and sound,” this fact 
ought to have some weight in overcoming the initial presump- 
tion just now referred to. 

Without any remarks upon what psychical research is, under 
what auspices it has been conducted since 1882, what strictly 
scientific methods it has pursued, what particular claims of 
psychic phenomena it has brought to light, I think it will suffice 
to refer the reader for specific evidence to the thirteen published 
volumes of the Society’s proceedings, to the two volumes “Phan- 
tasms of the Living,” by Messrs. Gurney, Podmore and Myers, 
and to the book of Mr. Frank Podmore which presents the evi- 
dence in summarized form, “Apparitions and Thought Trans- 
ference.” It may not be amiss also to point to the Bishop of 
Carlisle and to the Bishop of Ripon as two prominent members 
of the Psychical Research Society. 

Now the facts brought to light by psychical research, .sum- 
marily stated, come to this: The human mind is in a certain 
condition of passivity, sometimes in hypnosis, and sometimes in 
a state superficially indistinguishahkle from normal wakefulness, 
manifests certain faculties and powers which are super-sensory, 
and super-normal; and at the same time manifests singular 
limitations and weakness, in that it becomes the slave of the 
suggestion. 

The bearings of these facts upon Christian evidence are, it 
seems to me, in part self-evident; and, for the rest, apparent 
upon a little reflection. The first self-evident conclusion deriv- 
able from the facts is, I think, this: The existence of a super- 
physical, or of a super-sensory, becomes a fact resting upon 
scientific demonstration. 

This, of course, is fatal to skepticism of the materialistic 
order. From the middle of the nineteenth century materialism 
has challenged Christian thought to produce proof of the exist- 
ence of anything that is not referable to a physical explanation; 
to prove, for instance, that thought itself is not a mere secretion 
of brain as bile is a secretion of the liver; to prove that the soul 
is not a mere resultant of ganglionic cellular activity. Philo- 
sophie idealism has come forward with answers; but they have 
all been speculative and a priori, not to say painfully abstruse, 
in their character. But now we are in possession of conclusive 
proof that there are facts which are not referable to a physical 
explanation. It is no longer speculatively but scientifically 
certain that the materialistic hypothesis is inadequate to account 
for all the facts that are known. This, I submit, is alone an 
immense gain for Christian Apologetics, and its value cannot 
be over-emphasized. 

The next self-evident proposition is, that if super-physical 
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phenomena happen now, they might have happened in New 
Testament times. The discussion of this I shall reserve until 
a little further on. act 

I must now state an observed fact falling under the general- 
ization stated above from which another very important con- 
clusion is derivable, viz., psychic research has found that the 
super-sensory manifestations of the human mind are highest 
when the cerebral and other physical functions of the subject are 
lowest. From this fact probability becomes so high as to be 
almost a certainty that when the physical functions of the body 
cease altogether, the super-sensory faculties and powers will 
attain to their normal functional perfection. 

Thomson’ J. Hudson, LU.D., in his Scientific Degonsten: 
tions of the Future Infe, develops this thought briefly as follows: 
(1) It is an axiom of science that nature never produces func- 
tions, faculties or powers for which there is not some normal use 
in some sphere of existence. (2) The exercise of the super- 
sensory faculties and powers of the human mind in the physical 
plane of existence is abnormal. All their deliverances require 
sensory verification before they can be trusted. (8) We are 
therefore compelled, by hypothesis, to predicate a future and 
super-physical state of existence in which to look for a normal 
exercise of these functions, faculties, and powers. 

A future life thus becomes demonstrable by strict scien- 
tific induction which reasons from the known to the unknown. 

The next conclusion is. negative in its character, viz., that 
inasmuch as all these super-sensory manifestations are referable 
to the mind of a human agent, therefore, the ageney of dis- 
embodied spirits is excluded. Psychic research thus becomes the’ 
logical graveyard of that lamentable superstition, Spiritualism. 

Again, while we are considering negative conclusions, an- 
other one at this point becomes apparent. . Medical Science 
now recognizes and practises hypnotic therapeutic suggestion. 
The great French hospitals of Nancy and Salpetriére stand as 
witnesses of what suggestive therapeutics can do. The fact 
has now become well recognized by medical science that twenty 
per cent. of all people are amenable both to therapeutic and anti- 
therapeutic suggestion without any hypnosis whatever; that is, 
certain diseases can be cured by mere suggestion skilfully en- 
forced, and certain others can be brought on by suggestion. The 
reader anticipates me when I say that this in the minds of 
intelligent people is the graveyard of that other physico-religious 
superstition, so-called Christian Science. A “C.S.D.,” or 
Christian Science healer, may be defined as a person who has 
acquired to a certain degree of cleverness the art of therapeutic 
suggestion. upon “susceptibles.” Christian Science is nothing 
more or less than suggestive therapeutics applied with or without 
hypnosis, and by an operator ignorant both of psychological and 
psychie laws. Let us now return to our positive conclusions. 
The next is this: That if, as science recognizes, the faculties 
of any individual are inherited from some ancestor in whom 
they are potentially resident; it follows that man with his 
transcendent super-sensory faculties is descended from an ances- 
tor in whom these were resident. In other words, the ultimate 
ancestor of man is God, in whose image man was created. This 
very briefly stated is the argument developed by Dr. Hudson in 
his Divine Pedigree of Man. : 

The next conclusion is that which is derivable from the fact 
that in the earthly plane of existence the super-sensory (or soul) 
faculties of man are in bondage to the law of suggestion. It is, 
plainly, that if the immortal part of man is thus limited and 
circumscribed, so as to become the prey of vicious suggestions, 
or, as St. Paul puts it, “the motions of sins,” man therefore 
stands in need of a Saviour. 

Lastly, I revert to the proposition stated above, That if 
super-physical phenomena happen now, they might have hap- 
pened in the New Testament times. There is much more to be 
said under this proposition than our present limits permit us to 
say. First of all, so-called Rationalistic critics of the New 
Testament have built their superstructure upon the supposed 
and assumed non-existence of the super-physical in the earthly 
plane of existence. We are all familiar with the “Robert 
Elsemerean” proposition that has been so long dinned into our 
ears that “miracles (i.e., super-physical phenomena) do not 
happen.” Under this assumption the super-physical has been 
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eliminated from the New Testament and all the documents 


thereot practically discredited in the eyes of skeptics. But 
miracles, i.e., super-physical phenomena, do happen. Psychic 
research has established that fact. What is the result? The 


result is that the a priori arguments of rationalistic critics go 
for nothing. Scholarship returns to the study of the sacred 
documents minus a foregone bias of destruction. Now space 
forbids me to pursue this thought as it ought to be pursued. I 
must leave the subject with a quotation from a Bible handbook 
which is approved, so far as I know, by the most conservative, 
and will content myself with a brief comment upon the quota- 
tion. I quote from the Rey. Arthur Carr’s article on Miracles 
in The Cambridge Companion to the Bible. He writes: “It 
1s not necessary to regard miracles as deviations from the order 
of nature or the laws of nature. All that can be truly asserted 
is that the causes of which miracles were the results are un- 
known to us. A miracle may be regarded as the mani- 
festation of a hitherto latent divine force.” 


_ Will any one impugn the soundness of these observations ? 
The line of thought which they suggest is this: Our Lord in 
His super-physical works, both therapeutic and thaumaturgic, 
brought Jaws into operation. He knew the laws and He utilized 
them. He reversed or suspended no law of nature, when we con- 
sider “Nature” to include the whole universe, both physical and 
spiritual. It remains for us to examine the gospel narratives 
and ascertain there whether our Lord is represented in these 
works to be suspending law or to be utilizing it. Do we find 


there any indications of limitations and conditions recognized 


by the Master as restraining* Him in any of His mighty works? 
Do we find any mention of exertion or exhaustion of energy+ 
caused by any of His super-physical acts? Are evidences, for 
example, of any therapeutic law or conditiont apparent? If we 
dg seem to find any of these suggested indications, how do they 
compare with the facts and conditions: brought out by modern 
psychical research? If we find that the Master seemed to be 
cognizant of and to utilize the laws known to psychic research, 
what a tremendous additional testimony this would be to His 
Divinity and to the trustworthiness of the Evangelists! Search 
and look! Perhaps you will find a new and rich field here for 
Christian Apologetics. 


* Restraint; St, Mark vi, 5,comp. St. Matt. xiii, 58. 
+ Huertion, Exhaustion: St. Mark v, 30,comp. St. Luke vi, 19. 
¢ Therapeutic Condition: ®t. Matt. ix, 29, f 


CONCERNING UNCTION, 


By W. Tuornron Parker, M.D., Broruer or THE GuILp oF 
Mercy. 


“Whom oil and balsams kill, what salve can cure?”’—//erbvert. 


OW much that is beautiful in ritual and helpful in the 
Christian life is denied to us by the selfishness of pessi- 
mistie iconoclasts. Perhaps it is not just to throw the whole 
of the blame upon the obstructionists, for sins of omission will 
balance those of commission; but whatever may be the reasons, 
the fact remains the same that the Church has neglected to 
encourage the pious and useful custom once so largely enjoyed 
by laymen. It may be that without fault of either priests or lay- 
men, the comfortable usage of Holy Unction has been lost sight 
of, until at the present time, few Churchmen seem to know what 
an ampulla is, and have perhaps never seen any consecrated oil, 
except as it burned in the distant sanctuary lamps! 

The use of blessed olive oil is one of the most ancient, and 
aside from Baptism and the Holy Eucharist, almost the only 
function which is mentioned and detailed in the Gospels. In 
St. Mark’s Gospel, the thirteenth verse of the sixth chapter, 
will be found these words, “and they anointed with oil many 
that were sick and healed them,” read by thousands upon thou- 
sands of Christians almost daily throughout the world, the 
marvel of it all is that such precious words, such a wonderful 
Christian truth, seems to attract little attention—almost none 

we might say, of a practical nature. 
_ We are anxious and eager to know what the early Christians 
- did, and we find little to instruct us concerning lesser rites and 
ceremonies; and yet here is a practical, positive lesson. All 
f Scripture is written for our instruction and is profitable for 


Es learning, but we pass this precious truth by and make no use 


; of the comforting, healing help. And again we read in the 
‘fifth chapter of the general Epistle of St. James, verses 14 and 


0 a “Ts any sick among you, let him eall for the elders of the 


Church; and let them pray for him, anointing him with oil in 
he Name of the Lord, and the prayer of faith shall save the 
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sick and the Lord shall raise him up; and if he have committed 
sins they shall be forgiven him.” 

Here is direct and positive instruction from the Holy Apos- 
tle concerning Holy Unction. There can be no doubt or ques- 
tion as to the correctness of the reading of the epistle, neither 
should we hesitate to obey such positive and unequivocal direc- 
tions received from such a source. It is indeed marvellous that 
with the comparatively meagre instructions held by the Church 
as coming directly from the Holy Apostles, this sublime use of 
Holy Unetion should remain so lightly appreciated and so sel- 
dom employed. 

Its restoration in all its primitive beauty as a means of 
grace for lay use and as a sacrament for use by priests, would 
only add one more proof, if proof be needed, of the ancient, pure 
religion of our Holy Anglican-Catholic Church. 

In the Book of Common Prayer 1549, in the office for the 
Visitation of the Sick, will be found the following instruction 
and prayer: 

“Tf the sick person desire to be anointed then shall the priest 
anoint him upon the forehead or breast only, making the sign of 
the cross,” saying thus: “As with the visible oil, thy body out- 
wardly is anointed, so our Heavenly Father, Almighty God, 
grant of infinite goodness that thy soul inwardly may be 
anointed with the Holy Ghost who is the Spirit of all strength, 
comfort, relief and gladness. And vouchsafe for His great 
merey (if it be His blessed will) to restore unto thee thy bodily 
health and strength to serve Him; and send thee release of all 
thy pains, troubles, and diseases both in body and mind. And 
howsoever His goodness (by His Divine and ansearchable Proy- 
idence) shall dispose of thee; we His unworthy ministers and 
servants humbly beseech the Eternal Majesty to do with thee 
according to the multitude of His innumerable mercies, and to 
pardon thee all thy sins and offences committed by all thy 
bodily senses, passions, and carnal affections; who also vouch- 
dafe mercifully to grant unto thee ghostly strength by His Holy 
Spirit to withstand and overcome all temptations and assaults 
of thine adversary, that in no wise he prevail against thee, but 
that thou mayest have perfect victory and triumph against the 
devil, sin, and death, through Jesus Christ our Lord, who by His 
death hath overcome the prince of death, and with the Father 
and the Holy Ghost evermore liveth and reigneth, God world 
without end. Amen.” 

Thus we see how the Church in the earliest times when 
nearest the blessed influences of the Saviour’s immediate Pres- 
ence and in the many centuries following His Ascension, found 
benefit and exerted great influence in the cure of souls, by the 
use of Holy Unction. Is it not indeed surprising that such 
a powerful means of grace should have almost passed into 


Some of the Church societies, like the Confraternity of the 
Blessed Sacrament, the Guild of All Souls, the Guild of Mercy, 
and «many earnest and devout priests and laymen, are praying 
for the restoration of the sacramental rite of Unction. 

Tt is most right and just that faithful Churchmen should 
pray fervently for the restitution of these helpful usages in the 
battle against sin. As medical men of experience have proved 
that pure olive oil is valuable in the treatment of diseased bodies, 
so the holy fathers of blessed memory have proved it to be useful 
in the cure of sin-sick souls. The oil is nutritious and soothing 
in bodily and spiritual ailments, both in mental storms, as well 
as upon troubled waters. The tempestuous waves of thought 
are lulled to rest and calm succeeds despair! It has a power from 
the Divine Healer to bring His love and mercy to His suffering, 
sorrowing children. Our Redeemer has blest its use and placed 
it on record as one of His approved agencies to aid in guiding us 
to Ilis Presence where sadness, sorrow, and pain shall be known 
no more, and where the brightness of His light shall be our per- 
fect day. 

The act of anointing with oil as a rite or ceremonial has in 
the Roman Catholic Church passed into a use known as the 
Sacrament of Extreme Unction, and is employed when life is 
supposed to be terminating. “The restraint of the Unction to 
the priest had momentous consequences. The original intention 
of it in relation to the healing of the body was practically for- 
gotten and the rite came to be regarded as part of a Christian’s 
immediate preparation for death. Hence in the 12th century 
it acquired the name of the last unction, uncto extrema, the last 
of those which a man received from the Church” (Dr. Smith). 
We scek to restore its ancient everyday usefulness. Not till the 
middle of the 9th century do we find any injunction for the 
priest to do the anointing himself. Riculfus of Soissons, A.D. 
889, says: “It is the duty of the presbyters to anoint their sick 
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with holy oil, blessed by the Bishop” (De Cura Pastorale viii. 34 
Synodica [X.)—Oleo sancto inungite et propria manu commum- 
cate. 

In the ancient Christian life, oil was not only blest for use 
with the sick, by the clergy, but by laymen and even women! 
St. Monegand on her death bed, A.D. 570, blessed oil and salt. 
Pseudo Innocent says “it is lawful for clergy and others to use 
oil for the sick, but it must: have been blessed by the Bishop.” 
Seven priests at a time administered the blessed oil upon the 
patient, adding their united prayers for recovery. 

In the office of Supplication for the Sick printed by Goar 
it states, “And he anointed him with holy oil from the sanctuary 
lamp saying this prayer—A prayer on the Unction of the Sick 
with Holy Oil: In the Name+ of Jesus Christ crucified I anoint 
thee. I anoint thee in the Name+ of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost; and mayst thy soul be saved to life 
everlasting. + May Jesus have mercy on thee.” 

These prayers can be used by our Brothers of Merey in their 
work of merey when their services are required in the absence 
of a priest. This is indeed a beautiful ceremony, marking the 
holy oil in the form of a cross upon the forehead, and repeating 
one or all of the prayers last mentioned as the spirit goes to God 
who gave it. In an epidemic it is recommended that “a person 
anoint both himself and family with blessed oil. Let him 
faithfully seek the blessed oil from the Church wherewith to 
anoint his body in the name of Christ. Let him who is sick 
receive the body and blood of Christ and then let him anoint 
his body.” Or upon others he can use the old formula, “I anoint 
thee with the oil of salvation in Jesus Christ our Lord unto life 
everlasting. Amen.” The oilshallowed at the altar must be 
olive oil (vide Exodus chap. xxx. vy. 24, 25). In earliest times 
often the whole body received anointing; later, only the forehead 
and breast and shoulders, and then what was probably the most 
ancient rite of the apostles, the forehead, head, or breast, Ye- 
ceived the sacred chrism in Holy Unction. Holy oil was used 
in the coronation of kings, in the blessing of altars, bells, chalice, 
and paten. After the unction of the altar, the Bishop going 
around the church signed the walls with chrism, using his 
thumb: “By oil a church is hallowed.” “This altar set before 
us hath been signed, anointed, and sealed in the Name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 

The Eucharistic bread contained fine flour, salt, and olive 
oil. Indeed in so many of the holy functions of Christianity 
was blessed olive oil employed that its disappearance in modern 
times is marvellously unfortunate. 

There is abundant proof that for centuries Christians fol- 
lowed the example conspicuously set by our Divine Lord and His 
precepts were scrupulously observed. The sick were faithfully 
and solemnly anointed and received positive healing. What 
usurpation of man declared this holy unction unnecessary it is 
hard to understand. Also that among the followers of Christ 
and among those recognized as His officers and Ministers, the 
sneer and even persecution should be given to those His children 
who are doing their best to follow His blessed teachings here on 
earth. 

The ampulla or vessel used for holding consecrated oil was 
made of lead, tin, glass, silver, and gold. In spite of the great 
disuse of this holy custom, not a few specimens of ampullae re- 
main in a good state of preservation in some of the museums 
ef Europe. In the Century Dictionary there is an excellent 
representation of an ancient ampulla, a woodeut from Monza 
which is said to be of the 7th century. It is of metal resembling 
tin, and has engrayed upon it a representation of the adoration 
ef the Magi. The inscriptions are in Greek. This ampulla of 
Monza is of beautiful pattern and in excellent ecclesiastical 
taste. It is circular in shape. 


Tue Directoire coat is a favorite tailor’s model for young ladies. 
It extends to the foot of the gown and is often made up in smooth- 
faced dull-green cloth. Three capes edged with a piping fold of gold 
braid nearly cover the shoulders. A high standing collar is worn 
with the coat close to the throat. 


WueEN men go to church, they go to hear the voice of God-speak- 
ing through His servant. He who would be the mouth-piece of God 
must speak as God has spoken once for all—he must be “mighty in 
the Scriptures,” and able to bring forth from that treasury things 
“both old and new.” 


‘ Iv 1s a grand thing to find joy in one’s work. If you have found 
that you have found the heart of life. Glad service is better than 
great service, unless that be glad, too—James Buckham. 
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WHY ARE THE CLERGY SECULARIZED? 


| of the unpropitious signs in the life of the ordinary 
clergyman to-day is his tendency towards secular employ- 
ments. The Church by her system of support is to be held 
responsible for this, while in a measure the clergy who haye 
fallen into it, may take a part of the censure. 

It is not right to assume that a clergyman is unwilling to be 
self-denying, and economical in its highest sense, and therefore, 
he seeks some secular employment. He is unwilling to be self- 
denying in the ways that the Church forces these lessons upon 
him. 


The tension placed upon the average clergyman is often 
exasperating. It is not necessary to go into details. The facts 
abound, and there are many unconcealed, far more so than the 
revealed ones. If the thoughts of many clergy upon this matter 
were made known, they would be astonishing. There is of 
necessity a tendency towards secular employments on the part of 
many, who cannot eke out a living upon their stipends. In 
some quarters, it is agreed that almost any stipend will do for 
a clergyman. He is always expected to do a large business upon 
a very small capital. In one way, there is no better disciplined 
being in the world than the average clergyman. He knows 
economy in a better, more wholesome way than any other type of 
men. With his small stipend, with all the demands made upon 
him to make a good appearance, to keep his family respectable, 
he is par excellence the teacher of practical economy. 

Many of the depositions in the Ministry for the past ten 
years confirm me in the belief that not a few men have argued 
that they ean do God’s will and mission in a better way to them- 
selves than to be under the flighty, fluctuating support of the 
modern parish. Many have retained their orders and are still 
behind desks doing secular work, and officiating on Sundays. 

The best stenographer in one of our largest cities is a 
Church clergyman, who now supports his family without the 
vexing cares of parochial uncertainties. He was not a failure 
in the active ministry, but he was always crippled and confined 
by an income which meant playing intermittingly with raving 
wolves at his rectory door. 


One of the most prominent clergymen in this Chureh, now 
out of active ministry, conducts a large business in an Hastern 
city where he has astonished the laymen with his efficiency, his 
business tact and keen oversight over a changing market. An- 
other on the same street is the treasurer of a large stock corpora- 
tion with a capital of a million, and while active still in the min- 
istry, he thinks of his old age when the business world will value 
his judgment, while the Church has long ago buried his efficiency. 
Another is a well-known editorial writer, and by the way it is 
interesting to discover how many clergymen to-day haye an 
indirect but lucrative position to some extent upon the daily 
press. The most readable editorials are furnished by this class, 
and the demand for their production is upon the inerease. So 
one might go on, and indicate in all the Dioceses, where the 
secular spirit is taking possession of the clergy. These men 
love the Church and have sacrificed themselves for her. They 
are touched by the example and freedom of St. Paul, who was 
so independent of support. Pauline support is very popular in 
some places. When the system of supporting the parochial 
clergyman has changed, and many of its present painful aspects 
removed, the attractiveness of secular work will correspondingly 
diminish. 

The writer of this is not speaking from any personal experi- 
ence, but he is cognizant of the feelings of the clergy, who have 
been forced to provide for their families in secular ways. The 
clergyman who takes this course, to right his own difficulties, is — 
deserving of the highest praise. As long as honors in the Chureh 
and the State do not eome to the most deserving but not infre- 
quently fall to those commanding the most influence, and pos- 
sessed of the greatest monetary power, the secularized clergyman 
is not necessarily the unspiritual being he is thought to be, but 
is the being who has taken the difficulties of his own personal 
support under his own care, and can solve a question for him- 
self, with the anticipation that the Church some day will try to 
solve it for those who are erying now: “How long?’ “How 
long 2” 

This is no pessimistic ery, any more than the ery of reform 


is such. A. E. G. 


“WHEN one’s time is a little straightened by business, like water 


enclosed in its banks, it would have some determined course; but 


unless it be put into some channel it has no current, but becomes a 
deluge without either use or motion.” 5 
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Anglican Missionary Work. 


MISSION WORK IN NEW GUINEA, 
By tor Lorp Bisuor or New Guinea. 


HE Church in Australia commemorates in August next the 

completion of fifty years’ existence and work of its Board 
of Missions. They were great men who founded it in 1850— 
William Grant Broughton, George Augustus Selwyn, Wil- 
liam Tyrrell, Charles Perry, and Augustus Short. It has 
undertaken work amongst aborigines, Chinese, Pacific Islanders 
—all within the limits of Australia. It has helped largely the 
great Milanesian Mission at Norfolk Island, but its special work 
for the extension of our Lord’s kingdom on earth has been 

THE NEW GUINEA MISSION. 

This work, undertaken by General Synod in 1886, was actu- 
ally commenced in August, 1891. 

Now there is a peculiar interest attaching to New Guinea 
from an Australian standpoint. New Guinea lies right across 
the north of Australia, and is so close at its nearest point that 
barely 100 miles of sea separate them. It is an immense island 
comprising an area of upwards of a quarter million square miles. 
But the western half has for years been in the hands of the 
Dutch. 

In 1884 a far-seeing Premier of Queensland, that colony in 
Australia lying nearest to New Guinea, alive to the danger of 
territory so close to his own falling into the hands of a hostile 
power, boldly annexed the eastern half of the island. His 
action was most half-heartedly supported in London, with the 
result that Germany now possesses the north portion, and Brit- 
ish New Guinea is only the southern half of the land annexed 
in 1884. Still it consists of an area of 90,000 square miles, and 
is the portion of most value to Australia for defensive purposes. 

Thus the Church has followed the flag, and Christian gov- 
ernment and Christian teaching are in happy alliance. The area 
of British New Guinea has been apportioned amongst four mis- 
sionary societies; and the portion allotted to the Anglican 
Church is a fine stretch of 300 miles on the northeast coast, run- 
ning from near the southeast point—East Cape—up to the Ger- 
man boundary; the 8th parallel of South latitude. 


THE FOUNDER OF THE MISSION 


was the Rey. Albert Maclaren, from St. Augustine’s, Canter- 
bury, who had been for some twelve years in Australia. He was 
a man of remarkable gifts, a mission preacher of great power, 
possessing, too, in private a personal magnetism which secured 
help for the mission in most unlikely quarters; a man calculated 
to bring “missions” generally out of an obscure position in 
Church and social life, into one of prominence. 
THE SITE 

he selected for the commencement of operations was the village 
of Wedau, in Bartle Bay, where the headquarters of the mission 
have been ever since. Here he landed with a brother priest, 
Copland King, who is still laboring zealously in the mission. 
Maclaren’s power of personal attraction revealed itself among 
the natives as it had previously amongst white men, and his 
influence over them was great. <A fine European residence was 
erected, ground was got under cultivation, the local dialect was 
studied, and school and services gradually held. Other places 
along the coast were visited, one especially where native life was 
much disturbed by fighting and raids. For these visits, as well 
as for keeping in touch with the white settlement of Samarai 
whence the mission drew its stores—eighty miles away—a large 
whaleboat was in constant use. The two missionary priests 
suffered severely from the malarial fever, which lays so many 
low in New ‘Guinea. Three lay helpers arrived two months 
later, but immediately afterwards King had to go south to re- 
-eruit from severe bouts of fever. 


A more terrible blow followed. Just four months from the 


start 


. MACLAREN WAS STRUCK DOWN. 
He was sent to Samarai. He grew much worse. . The govern- 
ment steamer took him across to Cooktown, but he died the day 
before reaching it, and was laid to rest in the Cooktown ceme- 
tery. Miles Christi is the inscription his many admirers placed 
over his grave. He was 88 years of age. 

THE THREE LAY HELPERS 


held on bravely. King returned early in 1892, with health re- 
stored; to take charge of the mission, and steady work was 


» mse 
prosecuted. 


In the following year, two Christian Pacific Islanders joined 
the staff, and three out-stations were then formed. Only five 
months afterwards one of the newly-arrived teachers was called 
to follow in Maclaren’s footsteps. He was a gentle, earnest 
man, and the natives already loved him. His death was due 
to eating poisonous fish. ; 

In 1895 four more Pacific Islanders joined the mission and 
another important out-station was formed. Its scene was the 
village already referred to, where fighting and disturbance pre- 
vailed. The teachers were at first in much danger. They were 
threatened, their lives were attempted, but God greatly blessed 
their work, and the whole character of the district gradually 
changed. 

THE FIRST BAPTISMS 
took place on Easter Day, 1896, when two men were admitted 
into the Church of Christ. They had been tested by a long and 
careful preparation, and the event brought great happiness to 
those who had pursued their steady work amidst ill-health, many 
discouragements, and little support from the home Church; for 
it must 
SORROWFULLY BE CONFESSED 
that the Australian Church did not watch carefully or foster 
earnestly the work of its infant mission. The terrible financial 
depression of 1893 no doubt had much to do with the meagre 
help given. Australia seemed on the verge of ruin, and the 
authorities of the Chureh were full of anxiety to maintain 
existing work. From 1891-6 the Mission indeed 
SOWED IN TEARS, 
but it was before long to begin to “reap in joy!” The dawn of 
the brighter day came with the General Synod held in Sydney 
in September, 1896, when it was decided with much enthusiasm 
to appoint a 
. BISHOP OF NEW GUINEA, 
and to give a five years’ guarantee of income. 

In 1897 the Rey. C. King came South, after an arduous 
five years in an unhealthy climate, and put through the press 
the Gospel according to St. Luke in the dialect of Wedau, also 
On 


ST. PAUL’S DAY, 1898, 


a school-book, and a service-book. 


the Bishop was consecrated in the Cathedral in Sydney, by the 
Bishops of Brisbane (acting Primate), Melbourne, and Bath- 
urst. It was a day of much rejoicing and enthusiasm, and large 
gatherings assembled on that day to give evidence to the latest 
missionary enthusiasm of the Australian Church—all ready to 
be aroused. 

And that enthusiasm has been steadily maintaimed. In- 
come perhaps is as good a test as any. Up to 1898 some £1,200 
was spent annually on the work of the Mission, Two years 
later £3,500 was contributed in a single year, 

THE STAFF 


now consists, besides the Bishop, of 3 priests and a deacon, 9 lay 
helpers, 8 ladies, and 5 Pacifie Islanders; 27 in all. Two 
more ladies are on their way to commence a very important 
work amongst the white and half-caste children at Samarai, and 
the Jubilee in August next is expected largely to augment the 
staff. The climate still tries the workers severely, one zealous 
priest having lately been forced to withdraw from New Guinea, 
whilst two others were called to rest in 1899—making four in 
all who have laid down their lives in the Mission, 
There have been so far 


54 BAPTISMS, 


while two have been admitted to Confirmation and the Holy 
Communion; 120 Catechumens are anxiously awaiting Baptism.. 
They are being carefully taught and tested before they take the 
solemn step which brings them within the fold. 

TRANSLATIONS. 

In addition to St. Luke, a very large part of the Prayer 
Book has been rendered into native—also a “Catechumen’s 
Book,” containing passages from St. Matthew and St. John, 
Psalms, Hymns, Prayers, and the Ten Commandments.. The 
Acts of the Apostles will soon be in type, and a book of selected 
Old Testament passages will follow. 

EXTENSION. 
The operations of the Mission have been widely extended. 
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Cape Vogel and Collingwood Bay both have vigorous stations, 
and the Rey. C. King has this year opened up work on the 
Manhare River. There will shortly be 

TEN STATIONS 


established, with churches and schools attached, radiating out 
Christian teaching and influence in all directions. In addition 
there are innumerable preaching stations, for the native Christ- 
ians are taught to go out at once and proclaim the good tidings 
to their fellow countrymen. The eagerness with which they do 
so is perhaps the brightest feature, full of hope for te future, 
in ' the work of the New Guinea Mission. 
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All communications published under this head must be si 


ned by the actual name 
This rule will be invariably adhered to. The Editor is not responsible 
or the opinions expressed, but yet reserves the right to exercise discration as to what 
letters shall be published. 


of the writer. 


SOCIAL REGENERATION. 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 


AM sure it has given pain to many honest hearts in the 

Church to read the communication signed J. E. Curzon, in 
your issue of this date. 

The Rey. Gustavus Tuckerman, whom Mr. Curzon attacks, 
is a stranger to me, but he is a priest of the Church, as I sup- 
pose Mr. Curzon to be. In the essay to which Mr. Curzon refers, 
Mr. Tuckerman has raised a very serious question, a question 
which is stirring the hearts and troubling the souls of many 
faithful in Christ. It is a question which will not be downed 
by attacks upon the personal attitude of those who are troubled, 
and in whom the fire has kindled to the point of speaking out, 
as in the case of Mr. Tuckerman. It deserves consideration 
more loving and more Catholic. There are hundreds of earnest, 
faithful men, both of the clergy and laity, who are practically 
with Mr. Tuckerman. They may not perhaps go to the full 
length of some of his points, but they are with him in this, that 
“until the spirit of Cain, of Esau, and of Balaam be supplanted 
(in the Church) by the Spirit of Christ, the only peace possible 
is that of an armed truce; the only justice a balancing of selfish 
interests; the only righteousness that of the Scribes and Phari- 
sees”; and, “that Jesus wept over Jerusalem, not from fear of 
failure of that Kingdom to which He had given His life, but 
in sorrowful recognition of the fact that His Nation and the 
Church of His boyhood having utterly lost the sense and power 
of Mission. Salvation, though it were of the Jews, could only 
come in spite of, rather than by the instrumentality of, those 
who should have been His very own. Even so if some of us 
be sad these days, it is not that we are pessimistic concerning 
the Kingdom, but because, loving the Church; we cannot with 
joy face the apparent fact that social regeneration, though it 
be of Christianity, can only come in spite of, rather than by the 
instrumentality of, that body which ought to be the laving 
Church of the living God.” 

And they are with him in this, that it is the Church’s 
present most pressing duty to shake off the narcotism of com- 
fortable complacency which is benumbing her vitality, to force 
herself to repentance for two thousand years of wasted oppor- 
tunity, and to really and truly take to herself the whole armor 
of God, in which to meet the terrible exigencies of the present 


day. H. W. GreetHam. 
Orlando, Fla., July 14, 1900. 


REDUCTION OF MISSIONARY APPROPRIATIONS TO 
ORGANIZED DIOCESES. 


To the Editor of the Living Church: 


Ae me to set down one or two reflections, the result of 
reading various letters and articles on the above subject. 

Perhaps a priest in this (Milwaukee) Diocese is entitled 
to speak more freely than some others, from the fact that Mil- 
waukee voluntarily relinquished her grant from the general 
Board some years ago. However, be this as it may, the hard- 
ships for some twenty-seven or more priests in this Diocese 
would, in most cases, be very great, were our diocesan board to 
say to us, “In five years’ time your grants will be entirely with- 
drawn, as the board feels that it can and must follow more 
aggressive and. outlying work than you are now. doing; this 
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means that you must false 20 per cent. more salary each year, 
or take the consequences.” 

Now, to borrow a simile from the Rev. B. W. R. Tayler’s 
letter in The Churchman of July 21st; there are bilious mis- 
sions that can get around and won’t; and broken-legged ones 
that can’t get around, but would if they could. A sweeping 
order from our diocesan board would doubtless work much hard- 
ship in a majority of cases affected. May I use this mission as 
a type, and I think it a fair one? 

Salary, $300; diocesan board grant, $200; communicants, 
60; “effectives,” 48; subscribers, 20, mostly women. We have a 
rectory! Yes, but who pays the interest (as rent) on loan? 
At present, and until the noble Ladies’ Guild can wipe out an 
old note for “current expenses” of six or seven years ago, there 
is no way by which I can be relieved of this burden of $90 a 
year; nor can any appreciable amount be paid on the principal. 
Deducting this, then, and my life insurance premium leaves 
me $350 a year cash income available for all other living 
expenses. 


In a case like this, and there are plenty of them, where is 
that extra 20 per cent. on $200 to come from? The missionary 
can’t give it; and yet he is actually giving all of it in many 
eases. He also is the one on whom falls the extra burden of 
“drumming up” the extra salary with each recurring year. 
He is the one who knows that his people are, giving all that they — 
possibly can. How, for instance, could this mission, in its 
present state, possibly raise an extra $40 this year, and $80 the 
next year, and $120 the third ? 

What, then, is to be the result? Turn out the present 
“expensive” man, and find a cheaper one? Send another man 
to join the ranks of the unemployed clergy? Either this, or 
leave the congregation without the means of grace, and one 
priest idle, or dead’ from starvation. 

It is all very well for a board to say, “Make bricks, ye are 
idle,” or bilious, or broken-legged. If the first two, well and 
good; heroic measures will evidently do good, but if the third, 
then what ? 

But another 
got into my mind. 

Many of us who are fortunate enough to read a weekly 
Church paper, often, at this time of year, see therein items of 
rectors “gone to Europe for the summer”; to their “summer cot- 
tage during July and August”; of otheys sent on vacations 
through the munificence of some wealthy parishioner. We “re-- 
joice with them that do rejoice”; but does anyone “weep with 
(us) that weep” ? 

These tempting items we read, and we think—ah, of what 
do we think? i 

Of some wives we know who sadly need a change and rest; 
of parishioners, who never go away during “the heated term,” 
because they, like ourselves, cannot afford it; of the Church, 
open all the week and 52 (not 40) Sundays besides; of our own 
tired and worried brains and bodies that would greatly be bene- 
fitted (in our, often lonely, and poorly-paid work) by a brief _ 
holiday ? ' 

And yet, how can we honorably take a holiday when last 
winter’s coal is not paid for; when rent or life insurance soon 
become due; when meat and groceries remain “charged” ? 

Seldom do wealthy parishes or individuals look westward 
(or even around their home field) to find one, or one dozen, poor 
parsons’ wives and families, or parsons themselves, to whom a 
holiday, or a $20 bill “for the debt,” would be a Godsend! 

And yet the possibility of such welcome oases promises to 
become rarer and further away than ever before in the case of 
“the 260 very poor men” (vide Bishop Mott Williams) who 
now receive aid from the general Board—at least, as far as their 
own ability to now take a holiday is concerned. 

No; always a missionary box, thank God! Perhaps a ham, 
sonie potatoes, oats, a turkey at Christmas, a few eggs, etc., 
where the people “like the minister”; but never (hardly ever) a 
vacation, and the prospect.of less in the future in view of that 
fatal 20 per cent. reduction. : 

That the Board will rescind or modify its present sweeping 
order is my earnest hope. H. C. Botssmr. 

[The Editor must call attention to the fact that this letter is from a 
wholly disinterested person, since the Diocese of Milwaukee does not receive aid — 
from the general Board. The hundreds of missionaries who are affected by the 
action against which we have protested, will, for the most part suffer in silence; 
content to know that like their brother missionaries in China, they are perse- 
cuted because in spite of all, they wél/ “go into all the world and preach the 


gospel to every creature’’—yes, even to white American heathens—in spite of 
hostile action by Boxers or by missionary Boards.—EDITorR L, C. | 


reflection, first cousin to the other, has 
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of these? 


must feel the life of the age pulsating in our veins. 
‘know of our faults and our hopes. He must take our reckoning 


- 


DR. WINSLOW ON “CONDITIONS IN THE PHILIPPINES.” 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 


HE policy of THe Living CuurcH in granting an open 

, forum for brief statements of living questions from 
different points of view is excellent, and gives readers the 
spice of variety. Good Doctor Winslow has added his sauce 
+o the literary menu. But his zeal as “Secretary of the N. E. 
Anti-Imperial League,” whatever that may be, as disclosed 
in his article in Tue Lrvine Cuurcu July 21st, strikes the or- 
-dinary reader as a little confusing. I have no desire to dis- 


-.cuss any political issue, although the “Secretary’s” communica- 


tion seems to invite it. But what does Dr. W. mean by his 
use of such terms as “The Imperialist Party”; “Policy of Sub- 
jugation”; “Civil despotism,” ete., by the United States in the 
Philippine Islands with their mongrel populations—mostly sav- 
-age or semi-civilized ? 

Is Imperialism involved as a real issue by either political 
party ? If so, which party’s eyes are so free from beams of 
offense as to see clearly the despotic mote in the other’s eye? 

What is Imperialism? Is it the governing of a subject race, 
‘tribe, or people without their consent or without giving them 
political representation? If so, then will Dr. Winslow kindly 
-enlighten the public further as to which party is “Tmperialistic” 
and which is not? If one party is so towards Filipinos and 
Porto Ricans, how does the other stand towards Negroes, Chi- 
nese, ete. ? 

All political conventions reveal much unconscious humor, 
and it was a singular comedy of the late convention in Kansas 
‘City, that the very man of all others who was chosen to read the 
platform scoring “Imperialism” and “Despotism” by our free 
-eountry, in the Philippines, was the one who recently boasted 
publicly in Congress that he had helped suppress the votes of a 
majority of the citizens of his own State by terror, and tissue 
‘ballots. Was he an “anti”-Imperialist? Is he affiliated with 
“The N. i. Anti-Imperial League?’ If Dr. W. is justified in 
speaking of the United States settlement of the Philippine con- 
dition as “Civil despotism,” in spite of highest pledges and 
heroic effort, made to give those wild and ignorant tribes the pro- 
tection of Law and a share in local administration, why did the 
N. E. Seeretary omit all censure of that “Civil despotism” and 
“Subjugation” which to-day disfranchises and oppresses 4 mil- 
lion colored citizens right here at home, and by men who are 
‘shouting for the principles of the Declaration of Independence 
‘to be applied to Tagalos, Sulus, and Malays in the newly- 
-aequired possessions of the United States? 

- To use Dr. W.’s concluding words, only changed to meet 
the conditions” in our own South and in the Philippines: 

There is only one way to treat these gordian knots—to cut 
. of them. W. H. Van Antwerp. 


“THE DECLINE OF CHURCH-GOING, 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 


4 TE letter by the Rev. Dr. Hughes on this subject is indeed 
; suggestive and helpful. May I offer a thought in the same 
connection ? 

Some of the fault is in the clergy. People, in this age, 
will not go to church to listen to a revival sermon or a sermon 
on Sin, or Faith, or some especially Evangelical subject which 
‘they have heard all their lives, and know when the speaker be- 
gins just what he will say. 

1 Now, people are willing and desirous of going to church. 
But it is an active age. The fire of life is in our veins. Dreams 
cand visions fill our minds. The problems of commerce, of poli- 
ties, of society, of life in all its phases, fill us with intense 
thought. We have little care for anything which does not touch 
these. And is not this right? Ought we not to deal with all 
The clergyman who preaches Christ as the Pattern 
‘and Teacher of these, will have plenty of hearers. It is all very 
well to say people ought to go to church to worship, but people 
can read a sermon and meditate at home, and they will do it if 


they feel that it will help them more than some platitudes which 


will of necessity put them to sleep. 

The duty of the preacher is to interpret life as well as to 
preach dogma; to teach the Gospel as interpreted by history, the 
“Creeds, and human experience; to present Christ’s life as the 
model of all human life. He must apply the Gospel to our 
needs—the needs, not of the middle ages, but of this age. He 
He must 
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for us. He must show us our duty and destiny in. Christ’s 
teaching and life. He must make it all real. This age has its 
own peculiar problems. They loom everywhere, in every hor- 
izon. Every vocation of life is full of them. Each age of the 
past, also, has its problems; but what do men care about them, 
except as they explain or give meaning to present life. Men 
want to know duty and life. They believe in Christ. They now 
want the solution of His teaching worked out in the lives of 
men. They are asking what does it mean? The clergy stand 
between polities, the fireside, society, the commercial world, the 
business world—life with its teeming needs, and Christ’s life— 
His teaching both by precept and example—to apply it to the 
multitudinous needs of life and point the way. 

_ Now, we know that if we followed Christ’s teaching all the 
problems of life would be solved. Men of every age have strug- 
gled with the problems of life. They have sought their solution, 
in philosophy, in theories of every kind. We have sought to get 
the key of life, in this century. We sought it in universal suf- 
frage, in political economy, and in education. But we have 
solved none of the problems of our life. 

But they are solved for us by Christ Himself. 
must apply that solution to life. 


Men want present life. They do not quite grasp the idea 
of heaven with its pearly gates and sapphire walls. They do 
not so much want to know about the glories of heaven, if it does 
not affect present life. It is not enough to suffer now and be 
told that there is happiness hereafter. They want the happi- 
ness now. They have little faith in the teaching that can not 
give here and now just what it promises in the future. And, lo! 
the minister of God can give just the solution they desire. Aye, 
listen to the voice of the Baptist as it rings there under the 
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Syrian skies: “The Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.” Christ 
and His Kingdom here at hand, here on earth, here among men, 
here and now. 

Now, we know that if we really lived the life that Christ 


bids us live, heaven would be here. Christ came to teach us 
how to live heavenly. It must begin here. We must follow 
Christ’s teaching as given us. We must do to others as we 
would have them do to us. We must be a brotherhood under 
the Fatherhood of God. We want to bring heaven to earth. 
We want the peace and joy of heaven now. The clergy are to 
teach how this can be done. Clearly there is no way to do it 
but by applying Christ’s teaching to human life with all its 
needs. The teaching of dogma, nay anything, is of no impor- 
tance, except as it affects life, and shows us how to make heaven 
here on earth. (Rey.) Henry Wincate. 


ANSWERS TO POPULAR OBJECTIONS.* 


By tue Rey. S. Barina Goutp. 


WHAT IS THE GOOD OF SO MUCH RITUAL IN THE CHURCH? I LIKE A 


PLAIN, DOWNRIGHT SERVICE, WITH NO NONSENSE IN IT. 
Answer. 


NE day, after having made that remark on leaving a church 

where singing, lights, rich vestments, and incense are used, 
suppose you were to fall down dead with heart disease in the 
porch. If your soul were instantly transported to heaven, what 
would you see there? Why, just the very samessort of service 
being carried on with infinitely greater splendor for all eternity. 

Which service would be most of a preparation for heaven— 
that in the church or that in the chapel? In the chapel you have 
plenty of long preaching, and that is all. In the church you are 
in a school training you to pray and praise, that on entering the 
courts of heaven, your apprenticeship on earth over, you may 
enter on an occupation with which you have become familiarized. 

There is no nonsense in Catholic worship; all of that wor- 
ship has a meaning, but at the first glance you may not under- 
stand it. Once an Arab conqueror burnt the finest library the 
world contained, for he said, “What nonsense is in these stupid 
books; J cannot read a word of them!” You are acting much 
like him when you would destroy ancient rites without knowing 
in the least what they mean. 


*From The Golden Gate. 


LittLe self-denials, little honesties, little passing words of sym- 
pathy, little nameless acts of kindness, little silent victories over 
favorite temptations—these are the silent threads of gold which, 
when woven together, gleam out so brightly in the pattern of life 
which God approves.—Dean Farrar. 
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THE NEW POLICY OF THE BOARD 
OF MANAGERS. 


(J E HAVE previously’ demurred to the re- 
markable resolution passed by the Board 
of Managers on the occasion of their receiving 
notice that the Diocese of Missouri relinquishes 
further aid from the general Board. It will be 
remembered that in spite of the fact that nine- 
teen out of twenty-three Bishops had sent let- 
ters of protest to the Board against cutting off 
appropriations from organized Dioceses, the 
Board of Managers, expressing their gratifica- 
tion at the action of the Diocese of Missouri, 
SSCS OLE ty li fst aouegrene Sienis See us that it (the 
Board) sees in this unselfish step an encourag- 
ing indication that the public opinion of THE 
CHURCH AT LARGE is in accord with the Board's 
newly-adopted policy with respect to missionary 
aid to organized Dioceses.” As this expression 
was directly contrary to the evidence in posses- 
sion of the Board, we felt and still feel, that an 
explanation 3s called for, of the way the mem- 
bers reconciled in their own minds the state- 
ment in their resolution, with the facts stated. 
We do not say they cannot be reconciled. We 
only say that we are unable to reconcile them. 
This will perhaps appear from the consideration 
of the two extracts presented in parallel col- 
umns below, from the proceedings of the Board 
of Managers on June 12th: 


“With regard to the reduction of 
the appropriations to organized Dio- 
ceses, twenty-three of the Bishops and 
three Presbyters addressed the Board. 
Among these, four of the Bishops ac- 
cepted the action as entirely in the 
right direction.” The Churchman 
stated on the authority of the secre- 
tary that the other nineteen Bishops 
protested against the action. 


“Resolved: . 5 : A : 
that it (the Board) sees in this un- 
selfish step an encouraging indication 
that the public opinion of THE CHURCH 
AT LARGE isin accord with the Board's 
newly adopted policy with respect to 
missionary aid to organized Dioceses.” 


As though this were not sufficiently embarrassing, the 
Bishop of Missouri now repudiates the inference of the Board 


with respeet—not to the “Cuurcu aT LARGE,” which is shown by 
their own statement to require an explanation, but—to the Dio- 
ceese of Missouri. In his diocesan paper, The Church News, 
Bishop Tuttle alludes to the receipt of this resolution of the 
Board in the following language: 


“T have received the subjoined letter from the Rev. Dr. Lloyd, secretary of 
the Board of Managers, in reply to my communication informing him of the 
action of our Diocesan Convention in relinquishing the $1,000.00 per year granted 
us by the Board. 

“In my answer to this letter, with grateful acknowledgment on behalf of 
myself and the Church in Missouri, I ventured to call attention to the fact that 
the action of our Convention was taken before any inkling of information had 
reached us that the Board intended to scale down by 20 per cent. its grants to 
organized Dioceses. I therefore demurred to the assumption contained in the 
subjoined letter, that our action could be construed as an expression of approval _ 
of the Board’s action. I also ventured to express my own conviction, and to 
dppend my reasons for it, that such a hard and fast line of scaling down on the 
part of the Hoard is not wise. 

“St. Louis, Mo., July 4, 1900. 


“DANIEL S. TUTLLE.”” 
AGAIN, we have been interested in a leaflet issued by the 
Junior Auxiliary Publishing Co., a “recognized auxiliary of the 
Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society,” entitled Some Mis- 
stonary Dioceses, and published in 1898 as The Missionary 
Leaflet, 2nd series, No. 19. A frontispiece contains an illustra- 
tion of “A Poor Whites’ Cabin in the South,” which we have 
pleasure. in reproducing herewith, by courtesy of the ex- 
cellent Corresponding Secretary of the Board: Some of the 
matter presented in the leaflet is quite interesting, in view of 
the recent action of the Board of Managers. Thus we read: 
“We have been studying the growth of the Chureh.in the 
Missionary Districts, and we have learned also that every Dio- 
cese is part of the great mission field; for in every Diocese there » 
is a call for missionary work. Indeed, we might almost say that 


““POOR WHITES” IN 


THE SOUTH. 


These are scattered through all the organized Dioceses of the South, and number 


thousands. Are their souls worth saving? 


the stronger the Diocese the larger its missionary field, for all 
large city parishes have large missions within their bounds, 
and they are also expected to do their part, in proportion to 
their numbers and wealth, towards the planting and carrying 
on of missions in weak and new towns. But there are certain 
Dioceses where the mission work is so large that the Church 
workers in them are foreed to call on the Church all over the 
country to help in their supporf. . . . . . There are in 
1898 forty-one of these which we may call Missionary Dio- 
ceses. . yon : 


“We have only to remember how much the South suffered” 


oe 


r 


A 
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from the war and how large a poor white and colored population 


they have, to understand how greatly they need help; while in ~ 


the West the towns and settlements are growing up so quickly, 
and the people are giving so much of their energies to building 
new homes for their families, that THERE WOULD BE NO CHURCH 
SERVICES AT ALL IN MANY PLACES, IF THEY DID NOT RECEIVE HELP 
AND ENCOURAGEMENT FROM THE RICHER DIocESES. Although the 
money given by the General Board is a great help, the sum 
which falls to any one mission is very small, and, even with it 
the missionaries often find it hard to live and support their 
families.” ; 


Then follow a number of instances showing the hardships of 


missionary work in various organized Dioceses, and the suffer- 


ings of many of the missionary clergy. 


The question will arise: Was this publication sent broad- 
east through the American Church in good faith? Was it true 


if two years ago that “there would be no Church services at all in 


many places” (in the organized Dioceses specifically mertioxed 
in the Leaflet) “if they did not receive help and encouragement 
from the richer Dioceses”? If it was true two years ago, is it 
not equally true to-day ? 


If it is not true, does it not constitute this Leaflet an appeal 


_ for funds under false pretences ? 


But if it is true, how can the Board deliberately, advisedly, 
intentionally, refuse the aid which their own authorized pub- 
lications have repeatedly declared to be necessary ? 

Again: are not the “poor whites’ cabins,” as shown on the 
frontispiece, found almost exclusively in the organized Dioceses 
of the South? Are these “poor whites” less worthy of our min- 
istrations than are other heathen or people of other Christian 
faiths who are so fortunate (in the eyes of the Board) as not to 
be white American citizens ? 

If the mountaineers of western North Carolina, adjacent to 
the great Vanderbilt estate, are worthy to be cared for exclu- 
sively by the Church at large, why must the mountaineers of 
eastern Tennessee be cut off without a shilling? If the souls 
of the negroes of Alabama and Mississippi are worth trying to 
save, why are not the souls of the “poor whites” in the same 
States 4 

These are questions that will not down. It may be digni- 
fied to refuse an explanation to the Church, the publie opinion 
of which cries out in indignation; but it will not prezent the 
breaking of the storm. The Church—we must say it frankly 
but with the utmost courtesy—has more confidence in the 
opinions with respect to missionary work, of such men as 
Bishop Tuttle, Bishop Brewer, Bishop Brooke, Bishop Gillespie, 
and others like them, than it has in those of the excellent 
gentlemen, clerical and Jay, who compose the Board of Man- 
agers. It is a serious matter to take a step that those who are 
on the field declare is bound to wreck the work of the Church in 
many of our Dioceses. 

Yet God lives; and in spite of the refusal of funds which 
have been officially declared to be necessary or “no Church ser- 
vices at all” can be held “in many, places,” the gates of hell 
(oblivion, failure of the Church) shall not prevail against His 
work. j 


_ WE HAVE AN ALTAR. 
@ HE words written m_ Heb. xiii. 10—“We” (i.e., Christians) 
S “have an altar, whereof they have no right to eat which 


serve the tabernacle” (i.e., Jews)—afford a curious example, 
both of the sometimes overlooked depth of meaning in Scripture 


- utterances, and of the superior evidential power of the inci- 


dental ‘acceptance of things as fact, over a direct statement or 
assertion. ate 

The inspired writer was here addressing Jews, and reasoning 
with them largely from their own Mosaic premises. Hence he 
naturally and with fine sagacity, uses language and advances 
considerations, which find their deeper significance in Jewish 


- ideas and usages. 


Looking at these ideas and usages, we can readily perceive 
that the Jew, who had from the earliest ages known of no re- 


vealed religion and divinely-ordered worship without an altar, 
would naturally fling it out as an objection to the Religion of 
_ Jesus, that it had no altar, and, therefore, none of the worship- 


ful essentials belonging to the altar. 
To this the author naturally replies, “We have an altar.” 


if ‘he were not juggling with words, he would certainly use the 


word altar with some fair reference to the Jew’s understanding 
f things. He would urge: We have neither recklessly broken 
rith the Hebrew ages nor raised a fanatical revolt against the 
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ordering of Jehovah in the old dispensation. We recognize as 
fully as you do, the unity of the Divine plan in revealed religion, 
and believe as fully as you can in the perpetuity of its funda- 
mental ideas and institutions. We have, therefore, an altar, 
with substantially the same necessary elements or accessories, to 
which you devoutly hold. 

To the Jew this could only mean a structural altar, with a 
sacrifice, an offering priest, and a worshipful ritual. 

Here, however, the Jew might naturally object: But your 
altar is only a malefactor’s cross, set up by a heathen authority 
in a place of ignominy, and your Sacrifice was only once slain. 
and offered up, and by no means as a part of God’s Divinely 
appointed worship; whereas, our altar, the daily sacrifice, and 


the priestly offering of the same, are permanent elements of that 
worship. 


To this the reply might at once be made: That Cross stands 
as the original or typical altar for all time, of which the altars. 
in our Christian temples are, in Divine succession to yours, a 
worshipful perpetuation; and Jesus, as the archetype and con- 
summation of your sacrifices, while but once slain and offered up 
on the Cross, is a perpetual sacrifice—‘The Lamb as it were 
slain from the foundation of the world”—is present on our 
altars, and as such, may be perpetually offered, or worshipfully 
presented to the Father, and pleaded in behalf of His people as 
truly as were ever any of your temporary sacrifices. 

3ut, says the Jew finally, you have no real sacrifice on your 
altars; you make no real offering, or presenting of one. You 
really partake of none, as is the case in ours. You have only, 
offer only, partake only, of the empty symbols, souvenirs, or re- - 
minders of one. 

No, replies the Christian, by virtue of His immense superi- 
ority over all the slain victims on your altars, as the one consum- 
mate and perpetual Sacrifice, the slain Lamb of God ever appears 
on our altars, under those symbols, not in gross form and bloody 
particles, but in His substantial and sublime reality; in the 
very quintessence of His perpetual life and saving power. As 
thus really present, we offer, or present and plead Him as our 
Divine Sacrifice, and in that Sacrifice we do truly partake of 
Tiim, that “our sinful bodies may be made clean by His Body, 
and our souls washed through His most precious Blood.” This 
your sacrifices typified; to it, they ever looked forward; but its 
Divine fulness and grace they never reached. 


E pardoneth and absolveth all those who truly repent and 
unt{eignedly believe His holy Gospel.” 

Tow many listen to these words and take to themselves the 
assurance of being pardoned and absolved? But how many do 
this without any inquiry as to whether or not they are honestly 
complying with the conditions? 

True repentance involves three distinct mental exercises 
and two positive personal acts. There must be a quick conscious- 
ness of specific sins which have been committed; a real sense of 
blameworthiness for the same; an honest confession of those 
sins as far as they can be recalled to mind; a most earnest at- 
tempt at real amendment; and, wherever that is practicable, a 
hearty reparation of the wrong done. 

A genuine belief in the Gospel involves an honest belief in 
it as. unfolding a practical scheme of righteousness; a sincere 
desire to be divinely taught of the Gospel; a loving and progres- 
sive study of the Christian Scriptures as the very flower and 
fruit of the Evangel; an habitual application of each discoy- 
ered truth to the heart and life as belonging to the practical 
law of their spiritual being and becoming; and such a gracious 
exemplification and recommendation of the truth as it is in 
Jesus, as will win men to His love and service. 

In both these directions, anything less concrete, less specific, 
less practical and decisive, must be unreal, formal, and pre- 
tentious; neither acceptable to God, accordant with the condi- 
tions for forgiveness, nor largely helpful to the “godly, right- 
eous and sober life.” Infinite mercy may, and it is to be hum- 
bly hoped will, deal leniently with our general shortcoming in 
this matter of true repentance and belief; but it is as earnestly 
to be hoped that all those who desire forgiveness and absolution, 
will give such heed to the divine conditions as will bring them 
within the gracious scope of the promise, and give them the 
rich experience of the blessedness of him whose sins are for- 
given and whose unrighteousness is covered. 


“Work while you have the light,” if you would really appreciate 
its blessings. It is the man who fills his life with unselfish toil who 
appreciates the privilege of living. 
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IL.--A Study of the Ante-Nicene Christian Litera- 
London, New York 


The Ministers of Jesus Christ. 
ture. By J. Foster Lepine, Vicar of Lamorbey, Kent. 
and Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co. 1900. 


In a previous volume the writer examined the testimony of 
the Seriptures in order to ascertain what is the position and 
what are the functions of the Ministers of Jesus Christ therein 
determined. It is his method to regard the Canonical Serip- 
tures as the authority which determines the question under dis- 
cussion, and that whatever aspects of that question are repre- 
sented in the uninspired literature of the Church, are to be 
tested by the Scriptures. The teaching of the Fathers and 
others on this subject must stand or fall as it agrees or dis- 
agrees with that of Holy Scripture. There is only one source 
of authoritative teaching, not two sources of authority mutu- 
ally supporting and explaining one another. This is a sound 
position to take, doubtless, and our author has guarded himself 
wisely against the temptation to forsake it or to deviate from it 
by casting his work into two volumes. The first volume has 
been before the public for some little time, and it has been well 
received (vid. Ch. Qr. Rev., Vol. 47, pp. 429-480). -The same 

_eareful and painstaking study of the subject which marked the 
former volume is evident in this one. The Scriptural evidence 
compelled the author to take a strong position in regard to the 
divine appointment and authority of the Christian Ministry and 
particularly of the Apostolate. The conclusions there reached 
are summarised in the first chapter of the volume before us. 
The points determined are as follows: that there are “1, The 
three Orders of Official Ministry; 2, Episcopal Ordination in 
the line of the Apostolic Succession; 3, The Character of Official 
Ministry as: Priestly, based upon the priestly character of the 
whole Christian People, but by reason of Office Presidential in 
the Church and Sacraments; Administrative of Holy Scripture; 
and Non-exclusive of such unofficial ministry as preaching, 
teaching, and exhorting; 4, The Character of Baptism as spir- 
itual, sacramental, and regenerative; 5, The Character of the 
Lord’s Supper as spiritual, sacramental, eucharistic, commem- 
orative before God, and life-sustaining.” 

The testimony of the Ante-Nicene Fathers and the Lit- 
urgies is now adduced in detail, as giving us a general confirma- 
tion, with certain exceptions, of the N. T. teaching as thus sum- 
marised. “The period covered by this confirmatory testimony 
is 250 years—from A. D. 75-100 to about the middle of the 
fourth century; and the localities in which this testimony is 


borne, embrace Egypt, Palestine, Asia Minor, Rome, Greece, - 


Macedonia, Phrygia, Gaul, Africa, Cappadocia, Arabia, Cilicia, 
and Nicomedia, or all the principal Churches of East and West.” 
The task is a large one, but it is very well done. The remark- 
able unity of teaching throughout the entire Church which is 
emphasized by the author’s method of investigation, his notes, 
summaries, and conclusions based upon copious citations, cannot 
fail to make a strong impression. As a study of the subject 
this work is to be cordially commended. 


The Light of Day. Religious Discussions and Criticisms from the Naturalist’s 
Point of View. By John Burroughs. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1900. 


These essays are interesting, for Mr. Burroughs is a writer 
who always commands attention, but in his “polemie against 
theology rather than religion” he finds a convenient term to 
cover the rejection of all definite religious dogma, and to reduce 
religion to “a sentiment or feeling of awe and reverence in the 
presence of the vastness and mystery of the universe.” “The 
sentiment of religion is the same in all ages and lands, differing 
only in its outward forms, but not in its inward essence, just as 
the sentiment of patriotism or loyalty is the same.” In the 
author’s opinion, all specific developments of this sentiment are 
to be accounted for by the scientifie principle of evolution. A 
supernatural revelation is rejected as contrary to reason. There 
is much forcible criticism, but after all is said and reiterated, 
one finds in these cavils of rationalism and naturalism no 
constructive result, no satisfaction for either faith or reason, 
but only wreckage, and an uncertainty which not even the pol- 
ished sentences of the New England critic can persuade us to 
welcome as better than the “superstitions” of Christianity. 
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Bird Studies with a Camera. By Frank M. Chapman. With over 100 Illustrattons 
from Nature, by the Author. New York: D. Appleton &Co. Price, $1.25. 


The author is not a stranger to bird lovers and students of © 


bird-life. He has done much to entertain and aid us, and now 
we have another charming book to thank him for. The intro- 
ductory chapters relate to the outfit and methods of the bird 


photographer, giving the encouragement and information needed — 


by those who would shoot with the lens instead of the gun. His 
arguments in favor of the former method of hunting are sound 
and convineing. His descriptions of birds and their habits, and 
his adventures in getting their pictures, are very entertaining. 


The picture of the nine baby chickadees is delicious; the photo- 


graphing of a bird perched on his own hand was indeed, as he 
says, the “realization of a bird photographer’s wildest dream.” 


* . \ biel 
Up in Maine. Stories of Yankee Life Told in Verse. By Holman F. Day. With 
Small, Maynard & Co. — 


an Introduction by C. EK. Littlefield. Boston: 

Price, $1.00. 

This is a collection of Jingles, but jingles with a purpose— 
or two purposes. The gentleman who contributes the pleasing 
introduction states one purpose to be “To sell as many copies as 
possible.” This is worthy. But we imagine another purpose, 
not stated in preface or introduction—is a purpose to please. 
We are sure that many of these homely rhymes will please—not 
those who derive their pleasures from the highest Literature; 
for it is not art that engages us in Mr. Day’s verses. For he 
says: 

“J don’t know how to weave @ roundelay, 
IT couldn’t voice a sighing song of love; 
No mellow lyre that on which I play; 
I plunk a strident lute without a glove. 
I cannot polish off this stilted rhyme 
With all these homely notions in my brain. 
A sonnet, sir, would stick me every time; 
Let’s have a chat *bout some common things in Maine.” 


The style is somewhat after Mr. Kiser, and somewhat like 
David Harum. There are many more people that like David 
and Mr. Westeott’s style than those who appreciate Robert 
Browning or George Meredith. So these little homely verselets, 
with their lack of style but no lack of heart, will make merry 
the hearts of those who remember the farm, the woods, the life 
there lived by those sturdy sons of the soil. 


Japan and the Nippon Sei Kokwai is the title of an at- 
tractive pamphlet recently brought out by the Chureh Missions 
Publishing Company of Hartford. It is written by the Rev. 
Dr. Abbott of Cambridge, and is the result of personal observa- 


tion, made during the author’s recent tour of the world during - 


which he spent some time in Japan. 

After a brief description of the country, its people, history, 
and native religions, the subject of Church Missions in Japan 
is reviewed at more length, illustrations of the various branches 
of our work as it is carried on to-day being given from the pages 
of Dr. Abbott’s Diary. The narrative is simply told, yet is all 
the more striking on this account. 
dent of a “Testament overboard” from somebody’s pocket in one 
of the English men-of-war in 1854 which resulted in the Bap- 
tism of two brothers in Kiushiu, he traces the progress of the 
infant Church step by step, through the years of discouragement 
when Mr. Liggins and Mr. Williams labored alone, until he 


closes with the description of the missions of our Church as - 


they exist to-day. Quoting from the last annual report of the 
Board on Foreign Missions, he tells us that there are in the Dio- 
cese of Tokyo, under Bishop McKim, with the “simple but dig- 
nified and inviting and in every way worthy American Trinity 
Cathedral,” 956 Japanese communicants and 24 clergy, native 
and American; while in the Diocese of Kyoto, with “the hand- 
some, modern, attractive edifice known as Holy Trinity Church, 
the gift of Holy Trinity Church, Philadelphia, and the eathe- 
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Beginning with the inei- ~ 


dral of the newly consecrated Bishop of Kyoto,” there are 789 


Japanese communicants and 16 clergy. 


It is gratifying to note that Dr. Abbott’s report on the 


state of missions in Japan is most encouraging. He says “the 
Church is doing a work of which American Churchmen should 
be proud, and for which they should be thankful, and which 


they should have in their knowledge and in their prayers, and 


remember with their gifts, and with their visits when they go to 
Japan.” - 
Such words must be an encouragement and an inspiration 
to the many now working for missions, and an incentive to the 
lukewarm supporter of the cause. 
widely circulated. (For sale by The Young Churchman Co 
Milwaukee. Price 10 eents). é 
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Bach, By C. F. Abdy Williams. 
Dutton & Co. 


Bach bears the same relation to Church music that Shake- 
speare bears to the drama, and it is indispensable that anyone 


London: J. M. Dent & Co. 


who désires a well-rounded musical education should know | 


something of the works and life of the great German musician. 


Particularly is it important in our day, when the character of 


Church music is becoming degenerate and losing nobility and 
virility, that the standards set by Bach, which are acknowledged 
by. competent musical critics to be the very highest, should be 
familiar to those who have the responsibility of directing and 
developing the music of the Church services. In the present 
volume by Mr. Williams, which apparently opens the series 
of “The Master Musicians,” an excellent introduction to the 
_ study of Bach is afforded, not too technical and theoretical, but 
_ yet written in a musicianly and appreciative style which indi- 
Dtstes a good grasp of the life of Bach and an inner acquaintance 
with his works. The book is commended especially to the semi- 
professional organists and choirmasters of the Church. 


a 


Robert Browning. By Arthur Waugh. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 


This is one of the dainty little “Westminster Biographies,” 
handsomely printed, bound in red cloth, and with an excellent 
portrait of the poet as a frontispiece. The author claims to 
haye given but a miniature biography of the poet, but after all 
this is a large claim, for a miniature is the result of close study 
and delicate touches, and ought to present the finer lines and 
features of the subject portrayed. And this is just what Mr. 
Waugh has done in this handy little sketch. After reading it, 
one may indeed pursue the subject by reading the larger biog- 
raphies of Browning, and by a study of his works (to which this 
sketch, by the way, is an excellent introduction), but the reader 
will have already become acquainted with all the essential points 
of the poet’s life, and the additional matter will be rather by 
way of illustration and amplification of the facts and incidents 
here narrated. The story of Browning’s life, and of Mrs. 
Browning’s as linked with his in the sweetest and most perfect 
companionship, is beautifully told. We have seldom seen such 
a subject so satisfactorily treated. 


Churterhouse. By A. H. Tod, A.M., an Assistant Master at Charterhouse. 

} York: The Macmillan Co. Price, $1.50. 

_ Of all the fine things in the world one of the finest is the 
English boy. The great “Public Schools” of England, Eton, 
Rugby, Winchester, Harrow, Charterhouse, and the rest, pro- 
duce a type of manly beauty which is hardly equalled anywhere 
else. We have no schools in America which can compare with 
them,in age, wealth, size, and prestige. The words “Public 
School” mean something entirely different in England and 
America. There they are not applied to schools supported by 
goyernmental aid, but to ancient institutions founded by private 
benevolence and independent of control by the State. Like the 
English Universities they have for ages been one of the most 
powerful agencies in the formation of English life and char- 
acter. We know a little of them through such books as Tom 
Brown at Rugby, but their whole system is so different from 
ours that we have still much to learn about them. Each of them 
has an ancient and honorable history, a roll of great names, 

a noble collection of buildings, and a distinctive manner of 
life. 

- There will no doubt be a demand both in England. and 
America for the series of volumes descriptive of these great 

- Publie Schools which the Macmillans are publishing. The lst 
is headed by the volume before us, which traces the origin and 
history of Charterhouse, describes its buildings, customs, sports, 
peculiar expressions, and all its inner life. All this is of in- 
terest not only to Carthusians themselves, but to the outside 

_ world as well. The life and work of a school which has trained 

such men at Thackeray, Leech, Steele, Addison, Blackstone, Low, 

\ Grote, Thirlwall, Liddell, Havelock, and John Wesley, cannot 

but be of general interest. 
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_ The Monster, and Other Stories. By Stephen Crane. Illustrated. 
-—s«- York and London: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.25. 

_ Stephen Crane wrote The Red Badge of Courage, quite 

- enough to make any one famous, in its wonderful pictures of 

yar, as seen at its best and its worst, and as it affects the inner 
ughts of men. The same keen genius is seen in these stories. 

Ce three in the volume. The “Monster” is intensely 

hee “The Blue Hotel” weird as Hoffman or Poe, and “His 
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New Mittens” a quaintly comical and pathetic side of boy life. 

Stephen Crane gave great promise in his short life, but all 
is over for him, his earthly work is done. A notion of his per- 
sonality may be had from some remarks he made to a friend 
when he felt death was near: “Robert, when you come to the 
hedge—that we must all go over—it isn’t bad. You feel sleepy 
—and—you don’t care. Just a little dreamy curiosity—which 
world you're really in—that’s all!” 


The First Christmas. 
and London: 


From “Ben Hur.” 
Harper & Brothers. 


This is taken from Lew Wallace’s wonderfully popular Ben 
Hur, The introduction, written especially for this reprint, tells 
us of the genesis of that work. The initial impulse came from 
a conversation with Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll during a ride in 
a sleeping-car on the way to a convention of Republicans at 
Indianapolis in ’76. The result of that chance meeting was that 
General Wallace set himself to the task of refuting the brilliant 
infidel, who had been brilliant in his conversation. He had 
Prcaily written out the story of the Wise Men, ending with the 
birth of Christ, but the manuscript had lain in his desk unused. 
He had not the courage to send it to the Harpers for publication. 

While casting about for the best method to refute all he had 
heard in that chance interview, he thought of his unused manu- 


By Lew Wallace. New York 


script. Its closing scene was the child Christ in the cave at 
Bethlehem. He determined to go on with the story down to the 
Crucifixion. That would make a book and compel him to study 


the whole subject. The result was, first, the book, Ben Hur, and, 
second, the author’s personal conviction amounting to absolute 
belief in God and the divinity of Christ. 

But, back of all this was the work of a pious mother who 
read to her child, Lew Wallace, the tales of the Bible, from the 
Old and New Testaments. What is learned at a mother’s knee 
is never forgotten. 


The Human Boy. 
& Brothers. 


By Eden Phillpotts. 
Price, $1.25 


New York and London: Harper 

The book is mirthful, slangy at times, and gives a fair pic- 
ture of English schoolboy life. One might call it just as well 
“The Inhuman Boy,” full as it is of all sorts of fights, scrapes, 
tricks, and general beastliness. All this, however, pictures that 
strange caldron, out of which emerges the Englishman, a gentle- 
man at all times, but able to use his fists, outwit his adversaries, 
and get and keep, usually, what he wants, ready to knock down 
a foe when necessary, and ready also to admire and respect 
similar force in others. 


The Colossus. 
London: 


A Story of To-day. 
Harper & Brothers. 


By Morley Roberts. 
Price, $1.25. 


New York and 


Here we have the Egyptian question, the Cairo and Cape 
Railway, and much of the gigantic speculations which led up to 
the war in the Transvaal, all laid before us under the guise of 
a rather unusual novel. Cecil Rhodes, under another name, 
is the central figure. Lord Enfield is also evidently Lord Salis- 
bury, and Gladstone figures under the thin disguise of Mr. 
Ewart. The love part of the story, for a novel could hardly 
be a novel without that, is décidedly curious, and one is left in 
complete mystery with regard to the final result. The hero and 
heroine are brought before us in a shadowy tableau, with the 
Pyramids, the Sphynx and the desert for a background, when 
the curtain falls. All else is left to the imagination. 

The book gives a glimpse of diplomatic life, and brings 
fearlessly before one the tortuous ways apparently necessary in 
the curious morality of State affairs. 


The Christology of Jesus: being His teaching concerning Himself, accord- 

ing to the Synoptic Gospels. By the Rev. James Stalker, M.A., D.D. 

New York: A.C. Armstrong & Co. Price, $1.50. 

One of the advantages of travel in foreign parts is to note 
how very largely environment influences the mental processes 
in men. With some such feeling as this one notes the mental 
attitude of the author of this interesting book. It is grave, 
earnest, and painstaking; but one constantly is aware of a sort 
of foreign tone about the production. Conclusions are reached 
which seem strange to a Churchman, things are looked at in a 
startling way, and despite the evident piety and fervor con- 
stantly met with, the manner and method of the author arouses 
one’s instinctive opposition. 

The book is worth careful reading, but much in it a Church- 
man must consider as strange and foreign to Catholic thought. 
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Ewve’s Paradise 


By Mrs. 


BRAY. e 


CHAPTER I. ; 
EVE. 


“Let me not cast in endless shade, 
What is so wonderfully made.” 
—TBENNYSON. 


O, JASPER! I do not believe that the experiment will an- 
swer; it is unnatural, nay, more, it is monstrous!” . Here 
Owen Fairfax rose from his seat, and impatiently paced up and 
down the room. 
oy a =; sya eal Af * ss od (seer) ai a a bs 
Your eccentricities,” he continued, “are enough in all con 
science, but hitherto they have only concerned yourself; now you 
are going to take a poor little innocent child, to spoil her life, 
to > 


“There I differ from you,” answered Sir Jasper Martindale; 
“there may be two opinions as to that. I take this orphan child, 
rescue her from poverty, adopt her as my own, propose to heap 
every luxury upon her, and you eall it spoiling her life. What 
more can you want?” 

“What more?” answered his friend contemptuously; “do 
you think that all the fortunes of the world will repay her for 
that of which you are going to rob her?” 

“And pray what may that be?’ asked Sir Jasper, absolutely 
unruffled as usual, and with a slight smile on his lips; “write me 
a thief if you can prove your case.” 

Owen stopped walking up and down the room, and laid his 
hand upon his friend’s shoulder. 

“Jasper, think twice about it; I am not joking, old fellow. 
You may be going to give this child an earthly paradise; you 
may be going to gratify every earthly desire; but you are going 
to rob her of that which the very lowest street Arab possesses— 
the capacity for child happiness and child enjoyment. You are 
going to shut up her soul in prison, and check its development. 
Who are you that you should dare to undertake such a responsi- 
bility ?” 

“Nonsense, Owen!” answered Sir Jasper; “you do so jump 
at conclusions; you stop me with all this storm of indignation 
before you have in the least grasped my meaning. Arrest the 
development of the soul? On the contrary, I am going to let it 
develop unfettered by the trammels of civilization. Free as the 
eagle in the blue ether, her soul shall rise with no restraints. It 
shall be evolved, developed out of itself. Oh, I shall reap the 
fruits of my patience in witnessing the marvellous originality of 
a soul which has never been in contact with aught that is 
degrading. But come, do not look so depressed; listen to my 
scheme. You burst out against it almost before I had begun. 
Listen to me without interrupting me; you know that I value 
your good opinion more than any one I know, Give me a fair 
hearing.” 

“Very well,” replied Owen, “have your say; but as for con- 
vincing me——” 

He sat down with the air of a martyr, prepared to listen. 

Sir Jasper hesitated a moment, for though his friend’s 
words did not.alter his determination in the very smallest degree, 
yet his sensitive nature vibrated a little as if out of tune. 

“You know it is not altogether my own idea,” he said; 
“noor Vaughan, little Eve’s father, and I used often to wonder 
what the effect would be of bringing up a child according to the 
plan I propose. When he was dying, he sent for me, and put 
the child under my charge. ‘Take her,’ he said, ‘and do with her 
as you and I used to talk of in the old days. My life is over; 
I leave my little girl unprovided for. Without you she must 
starve. Will you undertake the charge? Well! I did so, and 
I am now going to carry out his wishes.” 

Owen moved impatiently. “Two fools,” he muttered, “and 
an immortal soul in their charge.” 

“Go on,” he continued abruptly; “let us have the whole 
scheme out.” 

“First of all,” said Jasper, “I am going to take her to 
Moina. As you know, that is secluded enough for my purpose. 
Surrounded by the sea, and nearly a mile from the mainland, she 
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will be able to wander about as she pleases without knowing 
anything of the world. A lady will have to be found to take 
charge of her, but as money is no object, that will not present 
any great difficulty; and besides, I shall make it worth her while 
to earry out my wishes. The child is to be brought up as abso- 
lutely free from the knowledge of good and evil as our first ' 
mother in Paradise. She is never to hear a harsh word; she is 
never to see an angry look; she is not even to know that there is 
such a thing as right and wrong.” + 

“To you mean to say,” burst in Owen, “that she is never to 
be contradicted, that she is to be utterly spoilt, and to be allowed 
to have her own way in everything? Is this to be your perfect 
woman ¢” 

“Certainly not,” replied Jasper. ‘She will be taught obedi- 
ence from her earliest childhood. Obedience will be learned, 
not because it is right, and because disobedience will be pun- 
ished, but because she loves those who have charge over her, and 
it delights her to please them. She sees that they are happy — 
when she obeys, and sorry when she is disobedient. Thus you 
see the highest motive of all, love, comes in. Oh, to me it is. 
such a mean thing to obey because it is expedient; for call it 
what you will, that is what such obedience really means. A ehild 
does what it is told because it finds out that it will suffer if it 
does not. Now, can you call that a high motive ?” 

“Possibly not,” said Owen; “but it is according to humam 
nature, and human nature must be trained. You cannot get 
perfection from the imperfect !” 

“Cannot you see,” replied Jasper, “that we are arguing from: 
a different point of view. I maintain that if you educate a 
soul without any knowledge of right and wrong, and place it in 
proper surroundings, there will be no fall.” 

“How about Eve in the garden of Eden?” asked Owen, 
somewhat sarcastically. 

“T suppose, as a parson, you think it necessary to bring that 
in; but to my mind, even the story of Eve does not present any 
difficulty. It merely follows out my line of argument. The 
highest motive of all was wanting. The command was, ‘Thou 
shalt not eat of the tree of knowledge of good and evil. In the 
day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die. There, you 
see, was the motive given—expedienecy. Obey and thou shalt 
live forever, disobey and thou shalt die. My Eve shall have no. 
motive but love. Remember what St. Paul said, ‘By the law 
comes the knowledge of sin.’ Now do you see my point? No 
law—no sin ?” 

“And yet the law was our schoolmaster to bring us to: 
Christ,” murmured Owen; but Jasper went on without heeding. 

“No law, no sin,” he repeated; “why should laws be made, if 
sin be the result ?” 

“Then you would have a world of anarchy without any 
laws ?” } 


“Tt is too late to do without laws now,” said Jasper; “the 


harm has been already done. Sin has entered into the world, 
and now laws are needed to restrain the sins of which they are 
themselves the cause. You shall see the difference with the 
being whom I am going to educate; she will have no knowledge 
of sin, and therefore she will be sinless.” 

“How about the inherited tendencies from her ancestors,” ” 
asked Owen. ‘What count have you made of them?” 

“Mere theories,” answered Jasper; “you cannot really prove 
that tendencies are inherited. There is a great deal of talk 
about them; statistics without end are quoted in support of such 
views, but after all they are worth very little. A child need not 
necessarily turn out a drunkard or a thief because his father was 
one before him, but he often does become one—indeed, as a mat- 
ier of fact it is expected‘of him. His very surroundings in nine 
cases out of ten bring about the anticipated result. Remove 
him from every evil influence, keep him from ‘all temptation, 
and I think that you will find that the inherited tendency theory ~ 
will evaporate.” 


“Then your Eve is to be brought up without any religion 2?” 
asked Owen. “In fact, you yourself are to be her god.” 

Jasper hesitated a little, and looked rather uncomfortable. 

“You do put things in such a bald way, Owen. Of course I 
am not a god to her, merely the one whom she is to love and 
reverence and obey. It is true that I do not propose to teach her. 
any religion until she is about fourteen years of age. Her mind 
is to remain fallow. When she is old enough, then the various: — 
tenets of our religion will be laid before her, and she will be. 
able to judge impartially as to what appeals the most strongly — 
to her feelings. 
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“Did you ever try leaving a field fallow?” asked Owen. 
“You may put no good thing in if you like, but multitudes of 
evil weeds will spring up.” 
“Tt is of no use arguing with you,” said Jasper; 
cetermined to pick holes in everything that I say.” 
“Not so, Jasper; I only wish to point out the weak places in 
your armor. Pray go on; I am much interested. How about 
~ education ?” j 
“T do not intend her to have any until she is of the age I 
mentioned. She is not to learn to read or write; she is not to 
know that there is such a thing as a book. She is to know noth- 
- ing of mankind, or that another child exists in the world beside 
herself. The only thing that she shall learn is music. Music 
and art she shall be steeped in, She comes of an artistic race; 
she cannot help being a musician.” 
“T thought that there were to be no inherited instincts,” 
said Owen. 


“vou are 


Jasper laughed. 

“You have me there, I must confess, but then music is not 
a moral quality, and who knows whether even that would come 
to much if it were not developed. The child shall live in an 
atmosphere of art; she shall be surrounded with everything that 
is lovely. Oh, think what a being she will be who has lived only 
in the beautiful, who has never seen an evil sight, who has never 
‘heard an evil word, whose mind is as pure and unsullied as it 
came from her Maker’s hands.” 

“Ts she never to have a-temptation?” asked Owen. “Is 
there to be no apple in your paradise? What will be the worth 
of perfection that has never been tempted? Give me rather the 
poorest outcast who has fought and battled with temptation— 
yes, who has even fallen and risen again, and who has at last 
overcome. Give me rather the prodigal son when he arose and 
went back to his father, than your faultless ideal who has never 
fallen because never tempted.” 

“We will not talk any more about it now,” answered Jasper. 
“You will not convince me, and I shall only convince you when 
in the future I show you my perfect woman. Now you shall see 
the child herself, and at all events you will confess that I have 
good ground to work upon.” 

He touched a bell twice, and in a few minutes the door was 
opened, and a nurse put a little child into the room. She was 
about to run up to Jasper, but seeing a stranger, hesitated, afraid 
to move. If she had come straight out of the garden of Paradise 
little Eve could not have been more lovely. She was a finely 
formed child of three vears old, with eyes as blue as the skies, 
and with the blackest of eyelashes and eyebrows; clustering curls 
of ruddy gold, which looked as if sunbeams were entangled in 
them, and a dazzling complexion of pink and white. 

Owen loved children. He watched her, fascinated, and yet 

’ with an ache in his heart for the little one with this strange 
future before her. 

“Come here, Eve,” said Jasper; and in a moment the child 
darted past Owen, and springing on to Jasper’s knees, threw her 
ayms around his neck, and half shutting her eyes, peeped at 
Owen through her long eyelashes. 

“Say, How do you do, to that gentleman,” 
ting her gently on'the floor. 

“Hye like ’ou best. Not say, How do,” said the child wil- 
fully. 

“Then Eve is not a 
self up. 

Owen smiled furtively. 

“But Eve will say it because she loves me,” 
coaxingly. 

“Tas ’ou got any sweeties?” said Eve irrelevantly. 
“Ves, when little girls do what they are 2 Again 
Jasper pulled himself up, feeling he had made another slip. 
“Not so easy, is it, old fellow?’ said Owen; “that old enemy 
of human nature is rather hard to tackle after all.” 

Jasper took Eve on his lap very gravely. 

“Who gives Eve nice toys, pretty frocks, and sweeties ?” 

“Japs do,” said the little woman, with her head on one side. 

“Then who does Eve love?” 

“Five loves Japs when him’s good,” said the chila, so gravely 
_ that both men burst out laughing. 
“There you see,” said Jasper, “she has already caught up the 
‘stock. phrases. - However, she will soon forget all about them.” 
ie — “And i in the meantime, what is to be the end of this battle? 
. Ts suppose you are not going to give in to Eve. TI should s say, put 
her in the corner until she does what you tell her.” 


said Jasper, put- 


” here Jasper hastily pulled him- 


said Jasper, 


‘ 
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“Nasty man, not put Eve in corner,” said the child, as she- 
caught the word. 

“ive, listen to me,” said Jasper gravely; “Japs loves Eve a 
great deal, and Eve must do what he tells her, and then he will 
love her a great deal more, and she must go and speak to that 
gentleman.” — 

“Will ’ou give me sweeties if me do 2” 

Jasper nearly gave in, but his friend was watching him, 

“Five will do it because she loves Japs.” 

“Japs naughty now; Eve not love him one little bit; not 
speak to nasty man.” 

She slipped off Jasper’s 
one finger in her mouth. 

Owen’s heart relented; he felt half sorry for Jasper, who did 
not really understand children, and who lived in his theories. 
He himself had a wonderful fascination for children, which none 
of them could long resist. 

Taking his handkerchief out of his pocket, he began twist- 
ing it up into a maryellous rabbit, without looking at Eve. 
After the animal had performed sundry strange antics, Eve ap- 
proached a little nearer. 

“Nasty man make bunnies; 
speak to him.” ie: 

At this moment the rabbit made a dart at Eve, who rushed 
back with screams of laughter, and in another moment Owen had 
eaught her, and the two were having such a game of play to- 
gether as she never had had with her guardian. 

After a while the nurse came for her, and the two friends 
were alone. 

Owen sat down with a grave look on his face. 

“Jasper, listen to me once more; it will be the last time I 
shall ask you. In the name of all that is sacred in heaven and 
earth, give up your scheme. Bring up this little one, whom 
rod has entrusted to your care, as a child dedicated to Him, and 
not, as you propose, a little unbaptized heathen; you are going to 
erush that bright child life out of her, to keep back the develop- 
ment of that brilliant mind. For the sake of our old friend- 
ship will you listen to me, Jasper ?” 

Owen’s voice shook with emotion. 

Jasper’s face only took the set obstinate expression which 
Owen knew well. 

“T never change my mind.” 

Then Owen rose up, and stood looking down upon his friend. 

“God forgive you, then, for you are doing a more wicked 
thing than if you laid your hands on the child’s soft neck, and 
erushed the life out of her. There can be no blessing on your 
undertaking, and mark my words, you will live to repent it. 
Make your paradise. Heap your Eve with every luxury, steep 
her soul as you say with beauty and art. Keep the very knowl- 
edge of good and evil from her if you will. In spite of all your 
ealeulations, you have forgotten one thing. Satan may enter 
your paradise, and you have left God out.” 

(To be continued). 


lap, and stood there defiantly, with 


Eve 


not nasty man any more; 


HonotuLtu has a Public Library which has but just turned of 
age, having been established April 6, 1879. It was made the subjeet 
of an appropriation of $1800 one year after its founding, but this was 
never repeated. It has never been asked to pay taxes, however, and 
the government has given the water and electric light rates, in return 
for which the children of the public schools above a certain grade 
have the privilege of drawing books free of charge. -The library 
owns its own building, and, some time ago, acquired the library of 
Queen Emma. In all, the volumes number 14,000. The library is 
well equipped with fiction of an excellent quality, and the number of 
volumes of history, biography, and travel is about the same, so that 
the balance between the lighter and more serious branches is pretty 
well kept. ‘As to the popular volumes of the present day,” says a writer 
in the Pacific Commercial Advertiser, of Honolulu, “To Have and 
To Hold is the book most in-demand. Close after Miss Johnson’s 
superb romance of colonial Virginia, which, by the way, is the book 
of the year from Maine to California, comes Richard Carvel, another 
fine story of colonial life which has maintained its popularity amaz- 
ingly well for a year. Janice Meredith is far less in demand, and 
David Harwm has had its: run.” 


A cHAMors nail-polisher is very simply made, and makes a use- 
ful addition to the toilet-table. It may be of different sizes, but a 
handy one is made of a piece of chamois, four by six inches. One 
inch at each end of the length is cut into fringe, leaving a four-inch 
square. The straight edges of this square are yeatly overhanded, 
and the cylinder thus formed is pulled over a hard cushion, already 
prepared, of a four-inch piece of muslin. It may be stuffed with 
cotton or curled hair, and should contain sachet powder. The 
fringed ends of the chamois are tied closely to the cushion ends, with 
bows of narrow ribbon. 
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Family Fireside 


PASSING OVER. 


Tur violet lanes and singing birds 
Dear heart, are ours no more; 

A guest who speaks in mystic words 
Has entered through the door; 

And now thy raptured eyes foretell 
A life I may not see; 

Soft tolls to-night the vesper bell ; 
Thou art drifting, Love, from me! 


Sweet sounds of psalmody arise 
Like echoes o’er a stream, 

I grope for thee through mysteries ; 
Art thou or I a dream? 

O hour supreme! Star of the Cross, 
Shine on the darkened sea; 

Guide where the lonely billows toss, 
And take her home to Thee. 


Thy pitying benediction speak— 
We falter and we fail— 
Uphold our faith, for we are weak, 
And all our fears, assail. 
Spread Thy celestial wings above, 
And hold us to Thy throne, 
Who watch the still face that we love 
And know we are alone. 
LaurRA F., HINSDALB. 


THE COURTIN’ OF CAP’N DAN’L, 


By Mary Lowrurr Ranney. 
(U AL, I’m right glad ter see ye. 


Waalk in an’ set down, won’t 
ve 2 
yes 


Me an’ Dan’] was sayin’ the evenin’ after the fun’ral 
that it seemed queer you wasn’t there.” 

Mrs. Gibbons dusted a chair and handed it to her visitor, a 
heavy woman, who took it with much deliberation as she threw 
back her shawl and untied her bonnet strings. The housewife 
went back to the preparation of the coot pot-pie in hand, and 
waited for the other to speak. P 

“Why, me an’ ’Lonzo did intend to come to the fun-ral. but 
his daughter an’ her baby came from Boston jest as we was eal- 
culatin’ we oughter bin startin’ an’ 0’ course we hed to stay then 
an’ entertain ’em. You knoo ’Lonzo was a widower when I mar- 
ried him? An’ his daughter from the city often likes to su’prise 
him by comin’ unannounced.” 

“Yes,” said the other, looking up quickly, “I knoo you mar- 
ried a widower. That was one of the first things they told me 
when I come here. My second husband was a widower, too 
but he hedn’t no children, an’ so it never seemed to make ih 
difference to Susanna, for she was only a little girl when I mar- 
ried the second time. That’s his portrait in the best room. 
When I come to nuss old Mr. Ford, that we’ve jest buried”—two 
distinct sniffs—“why, the Cap’n made me an’ Susanna take the 
best room for our chamber. An’ 0’ course I hung my portraits 
up to make it more homelike. That’s an elegant paintin’! 
After J osiah’s death, the artist wanted to paint his picture as 
Josiah hed looked in life. But I sez, ‘No sir. Ef Josiah Gib- 
bons is a’goin’ to be painted, he’s goin’ to hey jest the colorin’ 
he’d a’hed in life ef he could hev changed’! So I hed his hair 
an’ beard painted black instead of the red he allus hated so. 
An’ then I do think that slopin’ shoulders are real elegant, so I 
hed the artist paint ’em that way. They say, those that kino 
Josiah, that it’s a speakin’ likeness. You kin step in ter the 
front room an’ see the paintin’ for yourself.” 

Mrs. Gibbons’ visitor rose lumberingly from her chair, and 
passed through the door. She stood for some moments pele 
the painting, while Mrs. Gibbons cut the coot into small pieces 
and put it into the deep dish, with alternate layers‘of onion and 
potato. *Lonzo’s wife came back to the kitchen and reseated 
herself. 

How, do you git the coot ready 2?” she said irrelevantly. 

; Soak it for twenty-four hours first in saleratus water, to 
git out the fishy taste. Then par-boil it, drain it, cut it ae in 
smal] pieces, an’ put it in a deep dish with iayertct potato an’ 
onion, an’ lumps o’ butter here an’ there. Then put a crust 
over it an’ bake it. An’ I tell ye it’s good. Dan’] likes it.” 
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“?T.onzo won’t tech it.” 

“Josiah was awful partic’lar, too, *bout what he ate. 
did you like his picture ?” 

“Tt’s han’some,” said the woman, unequivocally. 

“Josiah was sech a genial man,” said his relict, as she 
shoved her pie into the oven and slammed the door. “An’ 
Susanna was that fond o’ him! I hed a nice letter from Su- 
sanna this mornin’ from Athiens. She told me to tell Dan’l 
that ever.since she’s bin to Athiens she ain’t seen pie once; an’ 
the bread is set on the table in loaves, an’ ain’t cut as we cut 
ours. But she likes it there real well.” 

“Mis’ Gibbons, you ain’t told me ’bout the fun’ral yit, or 
the death, or anythin’,” broke in her visitor somewhat impa- 
tiently. ‘How does Dan’] bear up?’ ’ 

“Wal’,” said Mrs. Gibbons, drawing up a rocker, and seat- 


How 


ing herself in view of the clock, “I’ll jest tell ye all about it, 


Mis’ Bridges. Ye see, when Susanna an’ I come here two years 
ago, after Mis’ Ford’s death, I knoo at a glance that the old 
man wan’t never goin’ to rise agin from his bed. He was jest 
as helpless as a baby, an’ I hedn’t hed experience in the sick 
room all my life fur nothin’. I knoo he’d never rise up agin. 
An’ I was right. When Susanna’s father took sick, I sez, 
‘Jabez, you'll never git up agin’, an’ he didn’t. An’ when 
Josiah hed his fall, I sez, ‘I’m afeard, Josiah, you'll never rise 
from that bed,’ an’ I was right. They both was tended by me, 
an’ I’ve got the right to feel I’m a good nuss after those two 
experiences. An’ so I knoo my work was cut out for me when 
IT saw old Mr. Ford. But, Mis’ Bridges, who’d ever hey sup- 
posed he could hey lived so long? Why, though I never liked 
to dishearten Dan’l, I used ter say his father, couldn’t hold out 
much longer. An’ that was nearly two years ago, when I first 
come here. But Dan’l would allus say, ‘O, I guess ’tain’t so bad, 
is it? An’ he would walk about unquiet-like till I saw ’twan’t 
no use gettin’ him all riled up, so I sez less an’ less "bout it. 
But, bless you, when Susanna went to Europe three months ago 
an’ lef? me alone, I sez, ‘Susanna, I don’t know where I’ll be 
when you git back, for I tell ye old Mr. Ford ain’t long for this 
world.” An’ I was right, sure ’nough. Why, Mis’ Bridges, he 
died last Sunday night, an’ I sez to Dan’l in the evenin’, “Dan’l, 
he ain’t goin’ to last till dawn,’ an’ he didn’t. He hardly hed 
strength ’nough to draw his las’ breath.” 

Mrs. Gibbons was impressive, and Mrs. Bridges was duly 
impressed. 

“Wal’, the fun’ral was Tuesday, an’ it was real nice in every 
way. Mr. Howe, from the church at the end of the Cove—he’s 
jest married—he made the remarks, an’ they all seemed to enjoy 
them. Dan’l took on terrible. He’s as tender-hearted as a 
girl, an’ he was awful kind an’ gentle, allus, to the old man, so 
he felt his goin’. We buried him in the Ford lot in the hill 
cemetery.” 


Mrs. Gibbons furtively wiped away a tear or two, and Mrs. 
Bridges took off her bonnet and blew her nose vigorously. 

“T allus liked old Mr. Ford,” she said, “an’ me an’ 7Lonzo 
wanted to come to the buryin’, but his daughter came from 
Boston, an’ ae 

“Wal’, twas lonesome on Wednesday, the day after ’twas all 
over; but Cap’n Dan’l'an’ me hed a talk in the mornin’, an’ 
he seemed more cheerful when he went down to the docks in the 
afternoon. He hed to take a party of folks out in the Grig, an’ 
he was out with them all of yesterday an’ this mornin’. I ex- 
‘pect him home at half past twelve,” and she glanced at the clock. 

There was silence for a moment, and then Mrs. Bridges 
cleared her throat and said, tentatively, “When are you goin’ to 
leave, Mis’ Gibbons? For I suppose you won’t be wantin’ to 
stay on now.” 

“Wal’, Mis’ Bridges, I was jest goin’ to tell you “bout it. 
Me an’ Dan’l hev about decided to be married.” She looked a 
trifle conscious; and colored slightly. “Ye see, ’twas this way. 
I sez to Dan’] Wednesday mornin’, the day after the fun’ral, I 
sez, ‘Dan’l, I can’t go on livin’ here, now that old Mr. Ford ‘is 
gone. Folks Il talk. An’ yet, you’ve kinder got used ter my 
ways, an’ I know what you like to eat, an’ hev sorter looked out 
for your winter flannels, an’ so-I don’t know es I oughter leave 
ye. Wal’, Dan’l he looked up in his quiet way, an’ seemed about | 
to speak, when I sez, ‘So, Dan’l, es I don’t want ter go—l’ve 


lived here two years, an’ like it, an’ hev no other place ter go to 


—an’ as I can’t stay on this way, why, I think the best thing we 
kin do is ter git married.’ Sneha 
“Wal’, Dan’l seemed su’prised at first, but he took so quietly — 
an’ quickly to the notion, that by noon-time he seemed quite 
like his old self agin. So I guess we'll be married the first of 
the week. I’d like to hev Susanna here, 0’ course. She was at 


os 


fi give you some flowers. 
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my wedding when I married Mr. Gibbons, an’ ’twould only seem 
right an’ proper to hey her. But I ain’t a’goin’ to call her home 
on that account. An’ so, as we’re both in mournin’, why, Dan’l 
an’ me ’Il jest be married quiet, an’ go on livin’ here. We ain’t 
goin’ to make much of the weddin’,” and the bride-elect rose 
and opened the oven door, drawing out the pot-pie. A savory 
odor filled the kitchen, and she smiled as she said, somewhat 
arehly, “Dan’l’s so fond 0” coot pie!” 

Mrs. Bridges had sat mutely during the rehearsal of the 
courting of Cap’n Dan’l, and she now rose abruptly as Mrs. 
Gibbons glanced for the second time at the clock. 

_ “Wal, Mis’ Gibbons, I wish yer joy. An’ I must be goin’, 
for it’s nearly time for 7Lonzo’s dinner.” . She put out her hand 
awkwardly, and laid it on the other woman’s shoulder. Mrs. 
Gibbons looked up at her quickly, and her eyes were moist. 
“Wal’, ef yer must go, jest let me step out. with you an’ 
f I ain’t never bin hoggish with my 
sweet peas.” 


< A PILGRIMAGE TO ST. ANNE DE BEAUPRE. 
By E. M. Fryer. 


Y friend Mary and myself were having a most delightful 

summer jaunt together. 

Three days before, we had first beheld Quebec from the 
deck of the Montreal, and since then we had spent our time 
exploring and enjoying the many things of interest. Above all, 
we enjoyed the quaint old French quarter of the town; and the 
still quainter “habitants.” 

It was Saturday afternoon, and both of us were resting 
after a fatiguing climb to the top of the Citadel. 

At last, after a long silence, Mary spoke: 

“Wilhelmina mia, suppose we go down to St. Anne’s to- 
morrow? The proprietor tells me there will be a pilgrimage.” 

“That would suit me exactly,” I replied; then added, “You 
know, Mary, your plans. are always mine.” 

She smiled one of her rare, sweet smiles, dnd said, “It will 
be an interesting sight, and I do not doubt an impressive one.” 

So we made our arrangements, and at the early hour of 
seven we hailed a caléche and were soon on the train bound for 
St. Anne’s. It was an ideal day. Billowy clouds floated lazily 
across the sky. A solemn stillness prevailed everywhere, and 
the mist half veiled the distant hills. ; 

The country en route was very beautiful, here cultivated, 
there wild woodland. At one point the grand Montmorency 
Falls broke on our view. 

“St. Anne de Beaupre,” sang out the conductor as the train 
stopped at a small station. As we stepped upon the platform, 
we paused to admire the magnificent grey stone church, with its 
two graceful towers, their bright tin covering glittering in the 
sun. 

Crowds thronged the open space before the church, some 
standing in groups chatting gaily, some eating their breakfast, 
haying attended the earlier mass. 

All nationalities were there; all classes, and all in gala 
dress; yet each making the pilgrimage with an individual pur- 
pose. ' 
As we entered the church, we were immediately impressed 

with its size, its solidity, and its beauty. 

Handsome colored-marble monolith Corinthian pillars sup- 
port the roof, the High Altar is of pure white marble, and em- 

_bossed bronze doors enclose the tabernacle. In the center aisle 
- near the front stands the old and handsome stone statue of the 
“Bonne St. Anne,” holding the Blessed Virgin in her arms. 

At the appearance of the priest attended by his acolyte, the 
rich notes of the organ pealed forth. 

The Gloria in Excelsis began, and the deep, strong voices of 
the men, mingling with® one flutelike soprano, sounded like 
angels’ singing. 

_And so through the whole service, at the Sanctus, the Bene- 
dictus, and the Agnus Dei, the music rose and fell, thundered 
forth and died away; and then the people commenced to leave 
the church, and we were brought back to earth once more. 


~ Silently we followed the crowd out and then sought some re- 


 freshment before going further. 

ahs Breakfast over, we wandered about, watching the crowds— 
some resting, some buying or looking at the beads, crucifixes, 
. ete., which were for sale at the booths. dotted here and there 
“ along the street; while many were at their devotions. 

Opposite the church, and perched on the side hill, was ie 
4 riginal chapel of St. ESE 8. 

hee Built in 1660 by some sailors who vowed a chapel to St. 
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Anne if they might be saved from shipwreck, this humble little 
House of God was the goal,of pilgrims for over two hundred 
years. It became too small at last, and was replaced by the 
new edifice in 1876. 

At the foot of the steps leading to the Santa Scale (another 
devotion for the pilgrims), is St. Anne’s Well, which, it is said, 
possesses great curative powers. From thence we went to the 
sacristy, where many handsome and valuable chalices and reli- 
quaries are to be seen, also a chasuble made and presented by 
Anne of Austria. 

As we passed through the passage leading from the sacristy 
to the church, I noticed a collection of old pipes hanging on the 
wall, and on inquiring why they were there, was told that the 
poorer peasants, having no other offering, had given their well- 
beloved pipes: 

We stood in the church once more, and again gazed up at 
the lofty roof, at the pure white altar, and at the piles of 
crutches which cripples have left there during the last two hun- 
dred and fifty years. 

The organ, which had been murmuring softly, swelled into. 
a most glorious Magnificat. The people about the door began to 
form in line. Then a white haired priest, acting as crucifer, 
led the procession, followed first by the priests and then by the 
people chanting alternately with the choir. And so they came 
on, two and two, until the great church was filled with people 
singing: 

“My soul doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath re- 
joiced in God my Saviour.” - 

And the choir answering: 

“For He hath regarded the lowliness of His handmaiden.” 

When the music ceased, we took a farewell look about us, 
and then stepped out into the world again. 


THE OLDER SISTER, 
By Epna E. Sr. 


BY baby; bye buver,” came in a quavering, happy little voice 

from the top of a high flight of steps leading from the street 
to a small cottage up on the bank. A wee girl, about four years 
old, was sitting on the top step beside her younger brother, 
rocking to and fro with her arms around his neck. The little 
fellow, looking lazily through her curls from the vantage of 
her shoulder, sucked his thumb and challenged the leaves of the 
tree above them to find him a more comfortable spot than this. 

“Bye baby; bye buver,” the tiny maiden sang on with a fine 
sense of responsibility in fier manner. “I’se takin’ care uv him,” 
she replied to her mother who had come to the door looking for 
the children. 

How many times do we not see this picture and read in it 
the lives of great men? JI wonder if sisters know how much they 
are responsible for the characters of their younger brothers? A 
sister’s influence is the greatest that comes into a brother’s life, 
for, unworried by the struggle of support, she lacks the preoccu- 
pation of a parent and her ear can be ever ready for his confi- 
dences and the outpouring of his griefs and joys. She sees him 
with young eyes that sympathize, hence she is more merciful to 
his faults than the father or mother, from whose mind time has 
driven the memory of how easy it is not to resist the temptations 
to mischief that were the same in their youthful days as they are 
now. Might it not have been the memory of his sister’s kind- 
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.ness, the assurance that in her heart would be the patience to 


listen to his story and to believe with him that the world was to 
blame and not him, and the feeling that he could depend upon 
her intercession with his parents, who never turned to her a deaf 
ear, that led homeward the steps of the Prodigal Son ? 

Every soul finds its truest companionship in the one of the 
other sex who is capable of drawing out the fulness of its fel- 
low’s mind and heart and bringing it to an adequate expression. 
This is as true in childhood as in maturity. And the world is 
full of blind, dumb souls who have gone along unconscious of the 
need of expression for the want of the natures that ought to 
inect theirs in the questioning that they only can answer, or of 
those who live with a knowledge of their need among inadequate 
intelligences or cold hearts, in a silent, undying passion of hope 
and patience, or a mute, unresisting despair. 

A great genius is one who puts into words—whether of the 
pen, the brush, or the fingers—the thought of a people in a par- 
ticular epoch and place; and a leader of men is the man who 
holds in himself the answer to the common appeal of all those 
who enroll themselves under his standard; but neither of these 
can give out a strength that is not his own, and he cannot know 
how to give it unless he has absorbed the knowing how from the 
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contact of his mind with those who have been able to converse 
with him on his own level, and to answer his questionings to his 
satisfaction. It is not, therefore, the original possession of 
greater ability, mentality, or insight that sets a man above his 
. fellow men, but the opportunities he has had of concentrating 
in himself the power of voicing what they feel and need, but ean- 
not say. 


Look at the greatest names that history has written down 
for us in the gentler world of letters and thought alone. What 
“were a Charles Lamb, a Goethe, a Schiller, a Renan, without the 
aid of that sweet soul-companionship that was theirs through 
their older sisters? A woman, even a girl, sees more clearly 
and more freely forward into the future for a man than his 
brothers would. She is without the petty jealousies that come 
out in her relation with her sisters, and her mind, ever opening 
to be equal with his wants, becomes all-embracing, free, char- 
itable, and devoted, inspiring him in turn through his contact 
with her to lofty aspiration and worthy aims. 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


Main Entrances at THE Norta anp Soutu. THE Puaza 


DESCRIBED. 


1 to November 1, 1901, special arrangements have been 
made for the convenience of visitors for entering and leaving 
the grounds. There will be two extensive and well arranged 
main entrances, one from the south and one from the north. 
That from the south will accommodate travel from the city by 
“carriages, or other vehicles, or on foot, as well as by the admir- 
able city trolley line service. This entrance will be through 
Lincoln Parkway into that portion of the public park devoted to 
purposes of the Exposition, a wide and beautiful thoroughfare. 

Entering the Exposition grounds from the trolley and steam 
railway terminus at the extreme northern end, the visitor will 
pass through the Propylaea, a monumental structure in the form 
‘of a curved colonnade 280 feet long and forming an archi- 
tectural screen of' great beauty, into the great Plaza of the Expo- 
sition. This Plaza or square is a beautiful open space 500 feet 


ee the Pan-American Exposition to be held in Buffalo, May 


by 350 feet. Looking directly south will be seen the great 
electric tower. On the right will be a large structure 341 feet 
long, 52 feet wide, with towers at each end 164 feet high. This 
building will be used for restaurant purposes and will also be 
the entrance to the “Midway” or amusement grounds of the 
Exposition, which will be on a larger scale and more interesting 
and attractive than the similar entertainment features of any 
previous great Exposition, as indicated by the unusual number 
of coneessions which have already been applied for. On the 
right of the Plaza will be a structure similar in character to the 
restaurant building already mentioned, and will form the 
entrance to the Stadium, or athletic, field, in which various kinds 
of sports will take place from time to time and which will also 
be used for various open air exhibits and displays. The Stadium 
will have a seating capacity for 25,000 people. Slightly raised 
above the general level of the Plaza will be a terrace surrounding 
a sunken garden, in the center of which will be a music pavilion 
for band concerts. The Plaza is certain to be one of the most 
‘popular spots on the Exposition grounds. 

Continuing on through the grounds from the Plaza, the 
visitor will reach the Court of Fountains, on the right of which 
will be the Machinery and Transportation building and the 
Temple of Music, and on the left the Manufacturers and Liberal 
Arts and Ethnology buildings. Beyond the Court of Fountains 
is-the Esplanade running east and west, with the Forestry and 
Mines, Graphic Arts and Horticultural buildings on the west 
and the buildings of the United States government on the east. 
Crossing the Triumphal Bridge through the Fore Court and 
Approach, the visitor will reach the public park section of the 
Exposition grounds, comprising 133 acres, or a total of 350 acres 
enclosed by the Exposition fence. 
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THE REAL SECRET OF TIDINESS. 


C HE real secret of tidiness is to leave things where they can be 
found by the persons who require them, and not to hide them 
away in blotters and presses and drawers; not to go into a man’s 
study and put all his papers indiscriminately into packages, or a 
receipted bill into an envelope which he is sure to destroy. 

In a woman’s eye every business paper is an unsightly object, 
which she considers it her duty to dispose of, and though she may 
hear the man who owns it cursing about the house, she never has’ 
the grace of the jackdaw of Rheims to come forward and say what 
she has done with it. Indeed, she will deny with indignant inno- 
cence and tears that she ever touched his papers, and when, if haply 
it is: discovered, he looks reproachful or smiles, she simply says, 
“Oh, is that what you were looking for? My dear, you should not 
leave such things about.” Just'as if he had no right to the use of 
a table or the corner of a chimney-piece in his own house. —From 

“Domestic Blunders of Women,” by a Mere Man. 


VERY DAINTY AND PRETTY ROSE-BAGS, 


UR grandmothers considered daintiness in every detail to be the 

great secret of a gentlewoman’s life. Their delicacy of taste 
was never shown more effectively nor more daintily than in their 
selection of perfumes. Every lady of the period was an adept in 
preparing her own favorite perfume, and from my own dear, old- 
fashioned grandmother I have learned how she gathered the petals 
of the blush rose which grows so plentifully in Virginia gardens, 
placed them in little, loosely meshed bags, sprinkled over them a few 
drops of some aromatic tincture to coax out their peculiar sweet- 
ness, and then scattered the dainty bags among her linen. 

She did not confine herself to the blush rose, but gathered all 
varieties early in the morning, then shook them lightly in an airy 
room over newspapers spread upon the floor. Several times during 
the day she tossed them lightly about to be sure that no moisture 
remained. The next morning she made flat bags ‘of common mos- 
quito netting, which she filled with rose leaves. The bags were then 
placed for a day on the paper, turned occasionally, and on the morn- 
ing of the third day sprinkled liberally with violet toilet water, and 
consigned to their places in the bureau drawers. 

More expensive rose-bags may be made if desired. Threads 
may be drawn and two or three rows of baby ribbon darned in the 
spaces, a frill of lace may be put about the edges; and tiny bows of 
ribbon fastened at the four corners. Tulle or illusion may take the 
place of the netting as a receptacle for the delicate leaves. 

Whenever the fragrance becomes too dull, another application 
of the violet water is a stimulus to another outpouring. of old- 
fashioned sweetness. 


NURSERY REQUIREMENTS. i 


C HE nursery ought to be the prettiest and most cheerful room in 
the house, with ample receptacles for toys, some attractive pic- 
tures, and a pleasant outlook from the windows. A small aquarium 
is an object that gives great enjoyment, and it is easily managed. 
I prefer a tightly- drawn, well tacked down tapestry carpet upon the 
floor, if it can be taken up and steam cleaned semi-annually, and 
properly cared for between whiles; for children are always tripping 
over rugs and hurting themselves. For the reason that sharp angles 
furnish “ dangerous points to fall against, tables and chairs should 
have rounding edges. The first considerations are health,’ safety, 
and comfort; after that, prettiness. Clear space for running about 
is most essential, for there are many fall and winter days when out- 
door exercise is an impossibility; and on these days. it is well to put 
on the little one’s bonnet and coat, open the windows for half an 
hour, and invite him to a brisk game that requires plenty of running 
and jumping. Provide a low table and chair, where he can sit at 
ease with his toys, imagining himself lord of a little realm. This 
conceit is one that children delight in, and it is a very harmless” 
delusion—not altogether without opportunities for wholesome les- 
sons in the way of hospitality and kindness to others. —Woman’s 
Home Companion. 


A FLAG frame is made by covering an oblong pasteboard the 
chosen size with a silk flag. . The stiff board is first encased in a sheet 
of cotton batting or a lining of Canton flannel to make it present 
the right appearance. A square, or circle if preferred, is cut in the — 
center of the stripes to allow for the photograph, the same aperture 
being also made in the pasteboard. The flag and its lining are 
turned smoothly in around the edges of this opening, also’ the 
frame’s outer edges, and pasted down to the board; a piece of thick 
paper or cardboard is carefully pasted on to form the lining of the 
whole frame, a cut being made to allow of the photoemphys slip- 
ping in. 


. A CLIPPING receptacle is always desirable. One of ce prettiest 
is made of the usual number of envelopes with their various labels, 
poetry, art, authors, anecdotes, recipes, ete. The cover is of heavy card- 
board, somewhat larger than the envelopes. The decoration is violets 
done in water obtains: and the fastening is great clusters of lavender — 

baby ribbon tied through the holes already put through the ena 
opes and covers. i ey 
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— Church Calendar, 
| aN 


‘July 29—Seventh Sun. after Trinity. (Green.) 
Aug. 8—Tvriday. Fast. 
“~~ §5—Highth Sun. after Trinity. (Green. ) 
(White at Evensong.) 
*  6—Monday. ‘Transfiguration. (White.) 
“ 10—Friday. Fast. 
* 12—Ninth Sunday after Trinity. (Green.) 
“ A1i—fFriday. Fast. 
“ 19—Tenth Sun. after Trinity. (Green.) 
“ 23—Thursday. (Red at Evensong.) 
* 24—St. Bartholomew. Fast. (Red.) 
“ 25—Saturday. (Green.) 
* 26—Bleventh Sun. after Trinity. (Green.) 


+“ 31—Friday. 


Personal Mention. 


Tuw address of the Rey. Dr. J. N. BLANCHARD 
for July and August is Tyn-Y-Coed, Campobello 
Island, Eastport, Me. 


Fast. 


Turn Rey. ArTtTHuUR BprAuMoNT resigns his 
charge of St. Andrew’s Mission, Jackson, Mich., 
in August, and will be succeeded by the Rev. G. 
W. Buoopeoon. 


Tur Rey. A. L. BurtEson has accepted mis- 
sionary work at Redding, Calif., in the mission- 
ary district of Sacramento. 


Tun Rey. P. L. DonaGHy has entered upon 
his duties as curate in charge of Holy Innocents’ 
Mission, Racine, Wis. 


Tur Rey. WessteR Haxkys is the new rector 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Peoria, III. 


Tur Rev. W. A. Hnnperson, for the past two 
years in charge of Clearfield and Du Bois, Pa., 
will from July 15 give his entire service to St. 
Andrew’s, Clearfield, that parish having become 
strong enough to maintain regular services. 


Tue address of the Rey. Joun B. LINN has 
been changed from 825 Locust Ave., to 960 State 
St., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Tun Rey. J. M. Mc Bripn, after four years’ 

' rectorship of All Saints’ Church, Nevada, Mo., 

has resigned, and accepted that of All Souls’, 

Sleepy Pye, Minn., with adjacent missions, <Ad- 
dress accordingly. 


Tue Rey. F. F. Rersn, of Macon, Ga., has de- 
clined the call to St. Paul’s Church, Richmond, 
Va. - 

Tur Rey. Dr. C. Evuis Stevens, of Philadel- 
phia, is at his summer cottage on Lake George. 


Tun address of the Rev. BE. H. VAN WINKLE 
is “The Elmendorf,’ 133 West 11th St., New 
York City. 


THe Rey. Epw. Warren has removed from 
Iron River, Mich., to Port Whitby, Ont., Canada. 
Address accordingly. 


Tur address of the Rev. S. G. WELLES has 
been changed to 1718 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


DIED, 


_ Atipn.—Entered into rest at Lakewood, New 
York, July 15th, 1900, at 3:40 p.m., THomas 
H. C. Auupn, of Cincinnati, Ohio, in his seventy- 
eighth year. 

The funeral was held on the 18th day of July 
in the Church of Our Saviour, Mt. Auburn, Cin- 
cinnati, of which church he had been senior 
warden for almost 4 quarter of a century, and 
was one of its founders. 


- Rayson.—Entered into rest on Thursday, July 
5th; at 3:35 a.m., at the Royal Victoria Hospital, 
Montreal, Roperr WINTHR RAyYsSoN, rector of All 
Saints’ Church, Kingston, Ont., aged 38 years. 
R, I. P. 


es... MEMORIAL. 


FREDpRICK HumpuHRnyS, M.D. In a ripe old 
age, esteemed and honored by a very wide circle 
of friends, the subject of this brief memoir fell 
on sleep, with his loved ones around him, at 
y Monmouth Beach, N. J., on the evening of Sun- 
_ day, July Sth, 1900. It must: be left for others 
to write at’ length of the varied and successful 
Jife of Dr. Humphreys; to the undersigned, 

peaking for the vestry of the Church of the 
: venly Rest, in the City of New York, it be- 


The Diving Church. 


longs only to speak of his life in its relations 
to his parish church, and to his rector. 

Dr. Humphreys was a warden of this parish 
for upwards of twenty years; and in that con- 
nection devoted no small time and thought to 
the material interests of the church. He was 
also for many years the senior delegate from our 
parish to the Diocesan Convention. 

That extraordinary business tact so. strik- 
ingly evidenced in the successful conduct of his 
personal affairs, was consecrated without stint 
to the best interests of the parish. 

So long as his health permitted, he never 
failed to be present at the services of the church, 
and at the meetings of the vestry. 

His hand was ever open to the appeals made 
by his rector, on behalf of the many charities of 
the Church of the Heavenly Rest, and of the 
Church at large. 

When a great and successful effort was made, 
a few years ago, to extinguish the debt upon the 
parish chureh, Dr. Humphreys was one of the 
warmest and most generous supporters of the 
movement, 

The beautiful jeweled alms bason, the marble 
altar, and the mosaic pavement in the sanctuary 
will for ever stand out as memorials of the gen- 
erosity of Doctor and Mrs. Humphreys. But, 
perhaps, the most beneficent of all his gifts—in 
conjunction with his wife—was the purchase and 
donation to the parish of the beautiful property, 
The Helen Frances Home, at Copake, in the 
county of Columbia, as a Fresh Air Resort for 
our poorer members connected with the chapel 
of the Heavenly Rest. 

In his life was beautifully illustrated the 
injunction of the Master: ‘Freely ye have re- 
ceived, freely give.” 

His rector will sorely miss his sweet friend- 
ship, and gracious hospitality. 

Our parish and vestry will miss his wise 
counsel, his ready sympathy, and great gener- 
osity, and the Church at large will be the poorer 
for his going hence. 

To his bereaved widow and family we tender 
our affectionate sympathy in this sad hour of 
their bereavement. 

D. ParKER MorGan, Rector. 
RicHarD Brown, Clerk of the Vestry. 

Church of the Heavenly Rest, New York. 


WANTED. 
POSITIONS OFFERED. 

MANAGER AND MAtrron.—WANTED, a2 man and 
wife, without children, communicants of the 
Episcopal Church, to take charge respectively 
as General Manager and as Matron of a Mission 
Indian Boarding School in South Dakota. Ad- 
dress Bishop Hare, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


ASSISTANT WANTED.—Priest or deacon, 
young, unmarried, Catholic, for large city parish. 
Daily Eucharist, six points, small stipend. Ad- 
dress Sacprpos, care THn Livinc CHurRcH, Mil- 
waukee, 

CHortr MAStTER.—At once, organist and choir- 
master; vested male choir; ability to train boys 
an essential. Fine pneumatie tubular organ. 
Address, stating terms, experience, and refer- 
ences, Rey. A. SipNnY Dwauny, Rector St. Luke’s 
Church, Jamestown, N. Y. 


PLHASANT Suburban Parish, Memphis, Tenn., 
desires correspondence with a priest of the 
Church, looking to an engagement as rector. 
Unmarried man preferred. Salary, $900. per 
annum. Address, J. J. FremmMan, Secretary, 42 
Madison Street. 


PostrIoNs WANTED. 
THACHHR.—Well educated teacher of success- 
ful experience desires responsible position as 
principal or teacher in Church School. Address, 
L. N., Livine CHurcH Office, Milwaukee. 


ORGANIST.—A Church organist who resigned 
position to make a thorough study of piano 
auishes to resume work as organist where there 
is demand for a teacher of intelligent and artistic 
piano playing. Studied organ under Whiting, 
Piano under Sherwood. L. P., 9219 Elizabeth 
Avenue, Chicago. 


PRIEST’S SISTER (English) desires post as gov 
erness to young children, companion, or as 
private secretary. University certificates in 
various branches. Experienced in parochial 
work. Stenography. Bright and domesticated, 
aged 24. Address Brera, Livinc CHurcH Office, 
Milwaukee. 


Position.—Wanted, by organist of excep- 
tional ability and training, position as organist 
and choirmaster. European training in organ 
and singing. Address, ORGANIST, care Tun Liv- 
ING CHURCH, Milwaukee. 


- 
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APPEALS, 


TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY gifts and 
offerings are requested for The Church Mission to 
Deaf Mutes, New York, incorporated in 1872. 

THOMAS GALLAUDET, General Manager, 
112 West 78th St. 
Wauryr S. Knmnys, Treasurer, 
7 East 62nd St. 


Tuw “Twelfth Sunday after Trinity”; ‘“Eph- 
phatha Sunday,” and ‘“Deaf-Mute Sunday,” are 
the names appropriately associated with the 
Church’s “Silent Mission.” The day comes on 
September 2nd this year. Again the undersigned 
appeals for offerings from the Mid-Western par- 
ishes to meet the expenses of this wide-reaching 
work. Rev. AUSTIN W. MANN, 

General Missionary, 
21 Wilbur Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Tun DomESsTIC AND FORBIGN MISSIONARY 
Socipty, the Church Missions House, 281 
Fourth Ave., New York. Officers: RiaHtT Rey. 


THoMAS M. CuArK, D.D., president; Rr. Rev. 
WILLIAM CROSWELL DoANn, D.D., vice-president ; 
Rny. ArrHur 8. Luoyp, D.D., general secretary; 
Rny. JosHuA Kimpur, associate secretary; MR. 
JOHN W. Woop, corresponding secretary; REY. 
Rosurt B. Kimenr, local secretary; Mr. GORGE 
C. THOMAS, treasurer; Mr. BE. WALTER ROBERTS, 
assistant treasurer. 

This society comprehends all persons who are 
members of this Church. It is the Church’s 
established agency for the conduct of general 
missionary work. At home this work is in 
seventeen missionary districts, in Porto Rico, 
and in forty-three dioceses; and includes that 
among the negroes in the South, and the In- 
dians. Abroad, the work includes the missions 
in Africa, China, and Japan; the support of the 
Church in Haiti; and of the presbyter named by 
the Presiding Bishop to counsel and guide the 
workers in Mexico. The society also aids the 
work among the English-speaking people in Mex- 
ico, and transmits contributions designated for 
the other work in that country. 

The Society pays the salaries and traveling 
expenses of twenty-two missionary Bishops, and 
the Bishop of Haiti; 1,630 other missionaries 
depend in whole or in part for their support 
upon the offerings of Church people, made 
through this Society. There are many schools, 
orphanages, and hospitals at home and abroad 
which but for the support that comes through 
the Society, would of necessity be abandoned. 

The amount required to meet all appropria- 
tions for this work to the end of the fiscal year, 
September 1, 1900, is $630,000. For this sum 
the Board of Managers must depend upon the 
voluntary offerings of the members of the 
Church. Additional workers, both men and 
women, are constantly needed to meet the in- 
ereasing demands of the work (both at home 
and abroad). 

The Spirit of Missions is the official monthly 
magazine—$1 a year. All information possible 
concerning the Society’s work will be furnished 
on application. 

Remittances should be made to Mr. Gmorcn 
C. THoMAS, treasurer. 

All other official communications should be 
addressed to the. Board of Managers, Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Legal title (for use in making wills): THw 
DoMESTIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOcInTY 
OF TH PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THB 
UNITED STATES OF AMBRICA, : 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


COMMUNION WaAreRS 20 cents per hundred ; 
Priests’ 1 ct. each; Marked Sheets, 2 cts. Miss 
A. G. Buoomemr, 229 Railroad Ave., Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y. 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. 

A History of the Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament. By Marvin R. Vincent, D.D., 
Baldwin Professor of New Testament Hxe- 
gesis and Literature in Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. Price 75 cents. 


LITTLE, BROWN, & CO. 

In South Africa with Buller. By George 
Clarke Musgrave. With 20 full-page plates 
by Melton Prior, Rene Bull and from photo- 
graphs by the Author and others. Decor- 
ated cloth. $2.00. 
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D. LOTHROP CO. 

The Story of the Nineteenth Century of the 
Christian Era. By Elbridge S. Brooks. 
$1.50. 

Winning Out. A Book for Young People on 
Character Building by Habit Forming. By 
Orison Swett Marden. $1.00. 

Concerning Cats: My Own and Some Others. 
. By Helen M.. Winslow, Editor of The Club 
Woman. $1.50. 


PAMPHLETS., 


St. Augustine’s School. Annual Catalogue 
1899-1900. Raleigh, N. C. 


Che Church at Work. 


CHICAGO, 
Wo. EB. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
CHAS. P. ANDERSON, Bp. Coadj. 


The Bishop Goes Abroad. 


BisHop McLaren sailed on the Pennland 
last Saturday, and will spend the summer 
months abroad. The Rev. P. C. Wolcott, 
rector of Highland Park, sailed by the same 
steamer. 


DALLAS. 
A. C. Garrett, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Dublin—Bishop’s Visitations. 

Tue Altar Guild of Trinity Church, Dub- 
lin, under the guidance of. Mrs. 8. A. Green, 
a most zealous and faithful worker, has pur- 
chased and placed.in the church a handsome 
font in carved oak. 


Tue Bishop visited Albany, June 10, ac- 
companied by the Rev. W. W. Patrick, held 
service in the Presbyterian church and con- 
firmed four persons. In the afternoon he 
went to Stamford, forty miles distant, and 
the terminus of the Texas Central Railroad, 
where he held service and preached to an im- 
mense audience on the open plaza in the even- 
ing, there being no church building in the 
town. Stamford was opened for settlement 
about four months ago. It is now an active 
business town of twelve or fourteen hundred 
people, and with good prospects for continued 
growth. The Townsite Co. has given the 
Church a lot centrally located, but it is our 
misfortune not to have the funds with which 
to erect the building. A thousand dollars, 
with what could be had here, would do the 
work. Now is the time to build. Are there 
not ten persons, full of the missionary. spirit, 
readers of Tue Living CuuRcH, who will send 
to the Bishop, each one $100, for this import- 
ant work? 

The Bishop visited Dublin June 17, held 
morning service and confirmed the mission- 
ary’s youngest daughter. In the afternoon 
went to Comanche, held service, and confirmed 
two persons. 


GEORGIA. 
+ C. K: Newtson, D.D., Bishop. 


Statistics of the Diocese. 


THE Journal of the Diocese of Georgia has 
just been issued, and contains the following 
statistics as indicative of the condition of the 
Diocese. The clergy number 51, an increase 
of 3. The baptisms number 583; the confirm- 
ations, 423; the communicants, 7,668, an in- 
crease of ten, seven, and four and one-third 
per cent., respectively. There were 136 mar- 
riages and 288 funerals reported, in the latter 
item a considerable decrease. The Sunday 
School teachers and pupils number 5,077, a 
slight decrease. The contributions amounted 
to $133,408.79, only a small increase. There 
is shown, however, an increase of over $1,000 
for missions, more than 25 per cent. There 
are 108 churches, 3 haying been built during 
the year, 26 parish buildings, and 29 rectories. 
The sittings have increased by 524, and the 
free sittings by 640. The value of property 
reported is $752,553, an’ increase of over $20,- 
000, with a slight increase in the insurance 
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reported and a decrease of more than $7,000 
in the debts reported. There are reported as 
invested for sundry parochial and diocesan 
objects $286,384, this amount having in- 
creased during the year by about $28,500, 
nearly all of which is an additional gift to 
the Diocese for specified trusts under the will 
of the late Rey. A. G, P. Dodge, Jr. 


INDIANA, 
JOSEPH M. Francis, D.D., Bishop. 
Clergy Relief Fund. 


THE following appreciative resolutions 
passed by the Trustees of the General Clergy 
Relief Fund, refer to action by the recent 
diocesan convention merging the diocesan 
fund for the purpose with that administered 
by the general board: 


“Resolved, That the Trustees of the Fund for 
the Relief of the Widows and Orphans of De- 
ceased Clergymen and of Aged, Infirm and Dis- 
abled Clergymen of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America (General 
Clergy Relief) have heard with peculiar satisfac- 
tion of the action of the Diocesan Convention of 
Indiana in merging its Funds and interests in 
the General Fund of the whole Church. 

“That they see in this step an encouraging 
prospect for uniting all interests and, by the co- 
operation of all concerned; the placing of this 
work upon a more efficient and satisfactory basis. 

“They welcome especially, with grateful 
acknowledgement, this action, at this time, and 
congratulate the Bishop of the Diocese of Indi- 
ana, and those who were interested with him; 
in being first among the Dioceses to take advan- 
tage of the tide of renewed interest, and by this 
stimulating and encouraging example materially 
advancing the efforts of the Trustees in provid- 
ing an adequate pension for the old and disabled 
Clergy and their dependents.”’ 


IOWA, 
T. N. Morrison, D.D., Bishop. 


Commencement at St. Katharine’s Hall. 


Sr. KaTHERINE’S Hatx, Davenport, closed 
a most successful year on June 12. The bac- 
calaureate sermon was preached by Bishop 
Morrison on Sunday, June 10, in the cathe- 
dral. On Tuesday the school was. crowded, 
a number of the clergy being present. The 
musical programme was well rendered, and 
was followed by an. address by President 
George E. McClain of the Iowa State Uni- 
versity. His subject was “The Nineteenth 
Century through the Eyes of its Poets.” The 
address was scholarly and uplifting, packed 
with food for reflection. He presented his- 
tory, through the medium of a talk about 
poetry, in its most bewitching and seductive 
guise. At the conclusion Bishop Morrison 
gave a short talk, expressing his appreciation 
of the work of the school during the past year, 
and his hopes for its future prosperity. 
Diplomas were given to eight young ladies 
who had completed the full course required. 

The school has had almost as many pupils 
as it can accommodate, and the financial 
showing is most encouraging. At a meeting 
of the Trustees the following resolution was 
unanimously passed and spread upon the 
minutes of the Board: 

“Recognizing the high place held by Saint 
Katherine’s Hall among the institutions for the 
education of young women, Hast or West, in the 
standard of unusual excellence established and 
attained in every department of the school, in the 
universal satisfaction on the part of patrons, and 
the unlimited meed of praise from the public» 
the measure of our obligations to Mrs. J. J. 
Richardson, the former principal, we, the trus- 
tees of Griswold college, wish to put on record 
our continued appreciation of her faithfulness in 
the management of its affairs from the day the 
doors of St. Katherine’s Hall were opened. She 
was a wise founder, and a patient and skilful up- 
builder of a noble work that will endure; and we 
cannot but feel that in our thankful recognition 
of the success of the school during the past year, 
we must recognize the fact that we are building 
upon foundations well laid by Mrs. Richardson. 

“Not to make this recognition would be un- 
grateful to one who put into the work the best 
that God had given her, and yet the trustees of 
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Griswold college were never more confident than 
now of the future of Saint Katherine’s Hall. 
This year has been most prosperous, and we all 
recognize the fact that God has given the school 
a wise and thoroughly competent head in Miss 
Mary Frances Buffington, the present principal 
of the school, The high standard of scholarship 
and the unexcelled good influence of the homelife 
of the school have been fully maintained, and 
the financial affairs of the institution have been 
managed with marked care and wisdom. The 
trustees fully appreciate Miss Buflington’s fidelity 
to the interests of the school, and her unsparing 
care and energy in their promotion. They de- 
sire to place upon record their appreciation of 
the difficulties in the first year of the new admin- 
istration ; but the capable and devoted manner in 
which all the work of the school has been carried 
on enables them to express their entire con- 
fidence in the methods of Miss Buffington, and 
to add their conviction that under the wise and 
womanly direction of the new principal Saint 
Katherine’s Hall cannot but meet the highest 
expectations of its best friends and patrons.” 


. 


KANSAS. 
F. R. MiuyuspauGH, D.D., Bishop. 


Memorial at Fort Riley. 


A BEAUTIFUL bronze tablet (made by the 
Tiffany Co.) in memory of the officers and 
men of the First U. S. Reg. Cavalry, who lost 
their lives at Los Guasimas and San Juan 
Hill, was recently unveiled in the Post 
Chapel at Fort Riley. The Rev. Wm. C. Me- 
Cracken, rector of the Church of the Cove- 
nant, Junction City, acted as chaplain, on. 
the occasion, by invitation of the officers of 
the First Regiment. 


NEWARK, 
Tuos. A. StarKpy, D.D., Bishop. 


Brotherhood Local Assembly at Englewood. 


TuE Newark Local Assembly met last Sat- 
urday in the new St. Paul’s Church, Engle- 
wood, fully thirty Brotherhood men being 
present also from New York. The afternoon 
topic was Higher Standards in Business, So- 
ciety, Politics, the Church, etc., and the dis- - 
cussion was closed by the Rev. L. W. Stryker, 
of -St. John’s, Passaic. After supper there 
was evening prayer, with address by the Rey. 
S. A. Weikert, the new rector of St. Mark’s, 
Paterson. In the afternoon one of the Broth- 
erhood speakers made these two points on the 
topic of higher standards in the Church: 

1. Take for example the parish church in 
an average town of five or ten thousand 
people. It stands, of course, for the uplift, 
the spiritual uplift, of the people, of all the- 
people, and is, of course, an important factor 
in the moral and religious, one might also 
say educational, life of the city. In precisely 
the same way ought the busines conduct of 
the parish to stand before the business life 
of the city. It should be a model. And this 
model ought to be found in all affairs of the 
guilds, as well as in the affairs controlled by 
the vestry. This is a high ideal, and a diffi- 
cult one, but it ought to be striven for. The 
parish church ought to “preach” to the city 
in this way, just as much as it preaches in 
other ways in its pulpit. 

2. Laymen ought to have a higher stand- 
ard in the matter of giving. The speaker 
said he did not refer to amount, but to sys- 
tem. He was not sure whether the old tith- 
ing plan ought to be put into force now, but 
whatever the amount, there ought to be sys- 
tem in the payment of it. Rector, vestry, 
guild committees; and: all others in charge of 
finances, whether parish or guild, ought to be 
notified of the amount to expect, and when 
they might expect it. Then the obligation, 
both in amount and time, should be kept. 
System in giving is a crying need in all re- 
ligious bodies and all organizations. Nine 
in ten of the appeals made by rectors from 
chancel steps are not intended for larger gifts 
by present givers, but for the large number 
of persons in almost all parishes who aie 
spasmodically or not at all. ; 
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NEW YORK. 
‘Henry C. Porter, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
The Bishop at Walden, 

Tue Bishop visited St. Andrew’s Church, 
Walden (Rey. Jas. G. Lewis, D.D., rector) on 
Wednesday, llth inst., and confirmed a class 
of 36 persons. The rector read the short 
form of Evening Prayer. The Confirmation 
service followed, after which the Bishop 

~preached an eloquent and eminently spiritual 

sermon in which he pointed out the need-and 
superiority of spiritual force in the develop- 
ment and ennoblement of character. At the 
close of the sermon the Bishop congratulated 
the parish on its unity and progress, and 
spoke in warm terms of the rector’s ministra- 
tion. The class presented on this occasion 
was the largest in the history of the parish, 
and embraced a number who had formerly 
belonged to the Dutch Reformed, Lutheran, 
and Methodist bodies. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
Samu. C. Epsauu, D.D., Miss. Bp. 


A Year’s Progress. 


Tue following extract from Bishop Ed- 
sall’s Convocation address, presents a con- 
densed summary of the progress made during 
the year in the material side of the Church’s 
work: 

During the year there have not been want- 
ing evidences of material progress in many of 
our parishes and missions. 

. The building of the Pro-Cathedral and 
Bishop’s house at Fargo have already been 
mentioned. 

At Grand Forks a reduction of $350 has 
been effected upon the rectory debt. 

At St. Thomas, the beautiful new church 
has been completed and furnished, and, I un- 
derstand, is now paid for and awaiting con- 
secration. 

At Bathgate, the rectory has been pro- 
vided with a furnace, and the foundation re- 
paired. 

At Larimore, the residence of the late 
Rey. Mr. Tassel adjoining the church, has 
been purchased as a rectory for $800. The 
interior has been painted and papered, a stone 
foundation placed beneath the building, a 
spacious veranda erected, cellar and well dug 
and other improvements made. A new organ 
has been presented by a lady in Kansas City, 
Mo. 

At Lakota several hundred dollars are in 
hand toward the erection of a tower for the 
ehureh and the purchase of a bell. 

At York a lot has been given by Miss Cora 
Wilson. 

At Towner a lot has been purchased and 
paid for. 

At Minot the Ladies’ Guild have raised 
$80 toward a church on the lot we own there. 

At Williston a flourishing Sunday School 
has been started and maintained. 

At Langdon a lot has been given by Miss 
Pringer. 

' At Minnewaukan two lots have been pur- 
chased. 

' At Rolla two lots have been presented by 
Messrs. White and Comstock. 

The chapel formerly at Belcourt is being 
moved twelve miles to the lot at Rolla. 

_ At Cando we hope to secure within a few 
weeks three lots,-on one of which stands a 
small cottage, suitable for a rectory. About 
half the $600 needed has been subscribed. 

_ At Harvey, two lots have been purchased 
for $75, the Bishop providing some of the 
funds. 

_At Wahpeton, electric lights have been 
placed in the church, and the building re- 
decorated. ; 

' At Lisbon, the walls of the stone church 
have been pointed with cement, and $100 ac- 
cumulated towards the rector’s salary for the 
coming year. 

_ At Park River, two lots have been given 
by Mrs. C. D. Lord. 

At Buffalo, the walls of the stone church 
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have been cemented, a new organ has been 
purchased and nearly paid for, and the tower 
rebuilt. Mrs. Wilson has given a lot for a 
future guild house. 

At Valley City, a lot has been purchased 
for the greatly needed rectory, and $1,000 
subscribed toward the building of the rectory. 

At Sanborn I have purchased back the 
stone church for $50 from the A. C. B. F. 
commission; and hope to be able to put the 
church in repair at a cost of about $400, dur- 
ing the coming year. 

At Crary, the frame shell of a building 
has been completed and neatly painted, a 
cross surmounts the gable, monthly services 
are held by the Rev. Mr. Turner. With the 
churehes at Crary and Sanborn rescued from 
their tumble-down state, and used for month- 
ly services, the reproach will not longer rest 
on the Church in North Dakota of having 
a single church building unused and aban- 
doned to decay. 

At Bismarck, the church has been removed 
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from its distant location to a centrally lo- 
cated plot and its interior re-arranged, car- 
peted, and most tastefully decorated. I gave 
$200 toward the cost of removal and im- 
provements, and loaned $600 for the purchase 
of the new lot. The guild have promised to 
pay this loan at the rate of $50 a year and 
6 per cent. interest. 

At Mandan, a foundation has been placed 
under the church, and a railing and choir 
seats placed in the chancel. 

At Fort Totten, the rectory has been re- 
paired, the house of the assistant. placed in 
habitable condition, a chancel platform and, 
altar rail erected in the chapel of St. Mark; 
and a platform and benches placed in the 
house used for services at Crow Hill. These 
improvements at Fort Totten cost nearly 
$400. 

At Cannon Ball, attached to the Standing 
Rock Indian reservation, the interior of the 
chapel has been ceiled in wood, the roof which 
was splitting apart, has been strongly braced, 
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a chancel platform and railing erected; and 
the frame work of a tower built, in which 
hangs a bell given by the Little Helpers and 
Babies’ branch. 

At Dickinson, the debt on the church, 
which was $600 at the time of my first visit, 
has been reduced to $450. 

At Grafton, the debt of $225 has been 
entirely wiped out during the year. <A cross 
has been placed on the altar. 

At Forest River, the congregation have re- 
painted the chapel. 

At Walhalla, the church has been taste- 
fully decorated at the expense of the congre- 
gation. A chancel carpet, font, altar vases, 
etc., presented by St. Peter’s Church, Chicago. 

Some of these improvements, as, for ex- 
ample, at Grand Forks, Bathgate, and Forest 
River, have been paid for entirely by the 
local congregations, without any assistance 
from the Bishop. At other places I have been 
glad to stimulate local gifts by the condi- 
tional offer of a portion of the cost from 
funds in my possession. I cannot be suffi- 
ciently grateful to the kind friends in the 
East who have generously sent me special 
offerings with which to help forward the 
material side of our work. The proceeds of 
the collections at my visitation have also been 
of material assistance. 


OHIO. 
Wan. A. Leonard, D.D., Bishop. 
Brotherhood at Toledo—Strange Accident at 
Painesville. 


Tue Local Council of St. Andrew’s Broth- 
erhood met in St. Paul’s Church, Toledo, on 
Tuesday, July 17th. Although it was raining 
there was fully the usual attendance. A 
paper was read by the Rev. Dr. Hopkins, on 
“The Church a Divine Institution.” It was 
further discussed by the Rev. Dr. McDonald, 
Rey. C. W. Dubois, Messrs. Raal, Moore, 
Thompson, and Heath. A vote of thanks was 
given to the ladies for refreshments and 
music. The August meeting is to be in St. 
John’s, and Mr. D. W. Moore is to open the 
discussion of the subject, “The Anglican 
Church a true Branch of the New Testament 
Church.” 


AN UNUSUAL accident occurred to Alex- 
ander B. Glenn, janitor of St. James’ Church, 
Painesville. While he was engaged in sweep- 
ing out the vestry room of the church, an 
electrical storm came up, in the course of 
which a lightning bolt entered through the 
window, passed through the room and out of 
the door behind him. Glenn was _ struck 
dumb by the phenomenon, though in no other 
way was he affected. On examination by a 
physician it was discovered that his throat 
and tongue were greatly swollen. A few days 
later he became able to speak, and it is be- 
lieved he will eventually regain his full power 
of speech. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
O. W. WHITAKER, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Bequests—Improvements at Holy Trinity. 

In pisposine of her property, valued at 
$20,000, Rachel Ritter devises $1,000 to the 
corporation of old Christ Church, Philadel- 
phia, for the benefit of the Endowment Fund. 


Mr. AND Mrs. ALEXANDER VAN RENS- 
SELAER gave another of their charitable ex- 
cursions on Wednesday, 18th inst., on their 
steam yacht May. About 200 girls and boys, 
inmates of the two penal institutions for 
wayward children of Philadelphia (House of 
Refuge), were taken down and up the Dela- 
ware river. It had been a long time since 
these children have had such a pleasant day. 


In THE will of Mary Freund Edwards, a 
clock is bequeathed to the Church House, 
Philadelphia, to be placed in the Bishop’s 
room. 

Tue will of Miss Elizabeth R. Blight, a 
member of the Roman Catholic Church, con- 
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tains liberal bequests to ecclesiastics and 
charitable institutions of that communion; 
and also a bequest of $10,000 to the Episcopal 
Hospital, because some of the legatees under 
the will of testatrix’s father were appre- 
hensive that the legacies would never become 
available. In case the previous bequest to 
the hospital should become available, then 
this $10,000 bequest shall be revoked. 


Tne will of Mrs. Mary Rose Smith con- 
tains a bequest of $25,000 in trust, with a 
reversion of $5,000 of the amount to the 
Episcopal Hospital for the endowment of a 
free bed to be known as the “Aubrey H. Smith 
and Mary Rose Smith Bed.” 


Tur Rev. Roberts Coles, rector of the 
Church of Our Saviour, Jenkintown, preached 
an anniversary sermon on Sunday morning, 
8th inst., that being the completion of the 
12th year of his incumbency. 


Messrs. Duhring, Okie & Ziegler, archi- 
tects, have made plans for interior decora- 
tions which include a new tile floor for St. 
David’s Church, Manayunk, Philadelphia. 


PeRMISSION has recently been given by the 
vestry of the Church of the Holy Apostles, 
Philadelphia, to Mr. George C. Thomas, to 
make, at his own expense, some changes in 
the southwest corner of that edifice. An 
organ chamber will be erected there, and the 
old instrument placed therein, and the en- 
largement of the organ commensurate with 
what Mr. Thomas believes is proper for the 
size of the church and the necessary support 
of the music. This special room or chamber 
will not interfere with the present arrange- 
ment of the rooms, but will furnish an ad- 
ditional passageway into the church from the 
robing rooms, whose capacity will be in- 
creased—through the chancel. The additions 
and improvements of the organ are to be done 
by that well known builder, Mr. Charles S. 
Haskell. The services will not be interfered 
with in any way, and the rector, the Rev. 
Nathaniel §. Thomas, expects to remain in 
charge of the parish during the entire sum- 
mer. Hlectric lights have been introduced, 
and electric fans will also contribute to the 
comfort of the congregation. 


Mr. Grorce C. THomas and Mrs. Thomas 
were passengers on the Oceanic, which arrived 
at Queenstown on the 17th inst. After a 
brief visit to friends in Dublin, they will cross 
over to England, and expect to spend their 
only Sunday at Ely Cathedral. They return 
by the same steamer, which leaves Liverpool 
on the 25th inst., as the trip is made solely 
for the benefit of the voyage. 


Mr. Ewrne L. Mitter, Treasurer of the 
Diocese of Pennsylvania, with his wife and 
daughter, sailed for Bremen on the 28th ult., 
and expect to return about September Ist. 


In TWENTY days after the adjournment of 
the diocesan convention, the secretary, the 
Rey. Henri M. G. Huff, had the Journal print- 
ed and ready for distribution. It has since 
been sent to all the clergy and deputies. The 
statistics, which have been carefully compiled, 
show that there are 272 clergymen, including 
the Bishop, in the Diocese; 131 churches with 
70,800 sittings; 63 chapels, 15,900 sittings; 
112 parish or Sunday School buildings; 77 
rectories; and 55 cemeteries. During the 
convention year ending April 30, 1900, there 
have been: Baptisms, 3,861; confirmees, 
2,701; marriages, 869; burials, 2,477; present 
number of communicants, 52,757; public ser- 
vices on Sundays, 19,761; other days, 20,828; 
total, 40,599; Sunday School and Bible Class 
teachers, 3,468; scholars, 39,679; total, 43,- 
147. Total receipts from pew rents, offerings, 
donations, etc., $1,539,751.46. Expenditures: 
parochial, $1,012,582.20; diocesan, $343,837.- 
19; extra diocesan, $124,750.06; total expendi- 
tures, $1,481,172.45. Woman’s Auxiliary: 
Gifts of money, $33,454.55; boxes, $22,053.79 ; 
total, $55,488.34. 


Estimated aggregate value. 
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of Church property in the Diocese, 33 per 
cent. of the parishes not reporting, $6,461,- 
033.61; encumbrances on Church property, 
$76,950.00; on other buildings and lands, 
$221,243.30; other indebtedness, $25,554.39. 
Endowments, $748,133.31. 


PITTSBURGH. 


CorTLANDT WHITHHDAD, D.D., Bishop. 
Special Prayers Authorized. 


THE Bishop has issued the enclosed pray- 
ers for use in all the churches in his jurisdic- 
tion, during the present state of disorder in 
China: 

O Almighty God, the Supreme Governor of 
all things, whose power no creature is able to 
resist, to whom it belongeth justly) to punish 
sinners, and to be merciful to those who truly 
repent; Save and deliver, we humbly beseech 
Thee, from the hands of their enemies all mis- 
sionaries, native Christians and others who are 
in danger, in the far land of China; that they, 
being armed with Thy defense, may be preserved 
evermore from all perils, to glorify Thee, who art 
the only Giver of all victory ; through the merits 
of Thy Son, Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

O most powerful and glorious Lord God, we 
make our address to Thy Divine Majesty in the 
great necessity of our brethren in the Chinese 
Empire; that Thou wouldest take their cause 
into Thine own hand and judge between them 
and those that hate them, Stir up Thy strength, 
O Lord, and come and help them; for Thou 
givest not always the battle to the strong, but 
canst save by many or by few. O let not our 
sins cry against us for judgment, but hear us 
Thy poor servants, begging mercy and imploring 
Thy help, and that Thou wouldst be a defence 
against the face of the enemy. Make it appear 
that Thou art our Saviour and mighty Deliverer, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


VERMONT. 
A. C, A. Hauu, D.D., Bishop. 


Special Prayers Set Forth. 
Tue following prayers are set forth and 
authorized by the Bishop for use in the 


churches of the Diocese during the present 
troubles in China: 


' 


Almighty God, who dost govern all things in 
heaven and earth, we implore Thy mercy and pro- 
tection for all our brethren in China, the native 
Christians, the missionaries, and other foreign- 
ers. Strengthen them in all suffering, and guide 
them in all perplexity. Pardon the sins of na- 
tions called by Thy name which have deseryed 


» DOCTORS FOOD TALK. 


SELECTION OF FOOD ONE OF THE MOST IMPOR- 
TANT ACTS IN LIFE. 


Old Dr. Hanaford of Reading, Mass., 
says in the Messenger: “Our health and 
physical and mental happiness are so largely 
under our personal control that the proper 
selection of food should be, and is, one of the 
most important acts in life. 

“On this subject, I may say that I know 
of no food equal in digestibility, and more 
powerful in point of nutriment, than the 
modern Grape-Nuts, four heaping teaspoons 
of which is sufficient for the cereal part of 
a meal, and experience demonstrates that the 
user is perfectly nourished from one meal to 
another. 

“I am convinced that the extensive and 
general use of high-class foods of this char- 
acter would increase the term of human life, 
add to the sum total of happiness and very 
considerably improve society in general. I 
am free to mention the food, for I personally 
know of its value.” 

Grape-Nuts food can be used by babes in 
arms, or adults. It is ready cooked, can be 
served instantly, either cold with cream, or 
with hot water or hot milk poured over. All 
sorts of puddings and fancy dishes can be 
made with Grape-Nuts. The food is concen-— 
trated and very economical, for four heaping 
teaspoons are sufficient for the cereal part of 
a neal. ‘ 
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‘Thy judgments; grant wisdom to their govern- 
ments, and overrule, we beseech Thee, the present 
distress to the extension of Thy kingdom and the 
acknowledgment:of Thy Son, to Whom with Thee 
aand the Holy Spirit be honor and glory, now and 
forever. Amen. 

Almighty God, who art everywhere present, 
we commend to Thy fatherly care our soldiers 
and servants absent from their homes on the 
Service of their country. Protect them from all 
evil; give them courage and obedience in danger, 
and mercy in victory. Prosper their arms to the 
establishment of justice, peace, and truth among 
all nations; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen, 


WASHINGTON, 
H. Y. Sarrerien, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Brotherhood—Associated Charities, 


Tue Washington Chapter of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew held its monthly meeting 
in Trinity Church, Upper Marlboro, Md., on 
July 16th. The brethren, seventy-five in 
number, traveled by the Chesapeake Beach 
Railway at 6 o’clock, and were met at the 
depot by the rector, Rey. Joseph A. Spect and 
the Brotherhood there. They were then es- 
corted to the handsome new rectory, where the 
members of the Ladies’ Association of Trinity 
awaited them. Supper was served by Mrs. 
Spect, the wife of the rector, and the ladies, 
on the lawn. At 8 o’clock the meeting was 
called to order by Frank M. Emmons, presi- 
dent. A letter was read by a committee from 
the Brotherhood of Baltimore City, requesting 
the Brotherhood of Washington to consider 
the feasibility of the brothers of the Diocese 
of Washington, Baltimore, and Easton, hold- 
ing a convention prior to the meeting of the 
national convention in Richmond in October. 
The matter was referred to the executive com- 
mittee. After a vote of thanks to the ladies 
of Upper Marlboro, the meeting was closed 
with an address by the Rev. Robert W. Pat- 
ton, rector of Christ Church, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia, who chose for his subject “The Brother- 
hood Man as a Patriot.” 


THERE was a special meeting of the board 
of managers of the Associated Charities at 
its central office on Saturday afternoon, July 
14th, for the purpose of taking what action 
might be deemed necessary because of the 
election of the secretary of the association, 
Mr. George 8. Wilson, as secretary to the 
board of charities. After a full discussion 


of the situation, the board concluded that it, | 


was not prepared to elect a successor to Mr. 
Wilson, and begged him to retain the secre- 
taryship for the immediate future. In reply, 
Mr. Wilson stated that he proposed to devote 
his entire time and attention to the position 
of secretary to the board of charities, but of- 
fered to remain nominally as secretary to the 
board of Associated Charities, without com- 
pensation, for a short time, in order to give 
the latter organization an opportunity for 
careful consideration in selecting his succes- 
sor. Mr. Wilson’s proposition was accepted. 
The board of Associated Charities has desig- 
nated Miss Frances S. Reed clerk at the 
central office; as she has been connected with 
the board for the past five years since its re- 
organization, as assistant secretary, she will 
have immediate charge of the work at the 
central office until Mr. Wilson’s successor has 
been selected. 


WESTERN NEW YORK. 
‘Wo. D. Waker, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 


Liberal Gifts at Holley. 


A qtr of $500 has lately been made to 
St. Paul’s Church, Holley, by Mrs. Mary J. 
Bowman, a parishioner, toward the erection 
of a new rectory. Mrs. Bowman has also 
contributed to the parish a note for $500 
with accrued interest for six months past, 
held by her deceased husband against the 
parish, which is now given as an offering to 


the work. 


i 
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The Living Church. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 
Gro, W. PeTerKIN, D.D.,-LL.D., Bishop. 
Wo. L. Gravarr, Bp. Coadj. 


Outtng of a Wheeling Choir. 


Tue vested choir of St. Matthew’s Church, 
Wheeling, left that city on the morning of 
Monday, July 16th, for an excursion of two 
or three weeks, most of which will be spent 
in camp at Myers Lake, Ohio. On Sunday, 
the 22nd, the choir rendered the music at 
the morning service at St. Paul’s Church, 
Canton, when the Bishop of the Diocese ad- 
ministered Confirmation; and in the after- 
noon at St. Paul’s Church, Alliance. <A con- 
cert was also given on a week-day evening in 
Canton, at "which it was hoped President Me- 
Kinley might be present. 


CANADA, 


Diocese of Huron. 

BisHop BAatpwin held a Confirmation at 
Preston, in St. John’s Church, July 4th. In 
the afternoon the Bishop had two Quiet Hours 
with the clergy of the deanery. The subject 
taken up was Prayer. - 

Diocese of Toronto. 

Tue corner-stone of the building of the 
new Trinity Church, Bradford, was laid by 
Bishop Sweatman, July 16th. The 21st anni- 
versary of St. Mark’s Church, Toronto, was 
celebrated with appropriate services on the 
Ist. The building was entirely freed from 
debt only last June. 


Diocese of New Westminster. 

A vERY important Church conference was 
arranged to take place at Victoria, July 17th, 
18th, 19th, and 20th, at which clerical repre- 
sentatives are to be present from the Dioceses 
of Oregon, Olympia, and Spokane, as well as 
from Columbia, Caledonia, and the new Dio- 
cese of Kootenay. Archdeacon Scriven of 
Vancouver was to preside. Archdeacon Pen- 
treath has been holding visitations in the par- 
ishes of the new Diocese, where, for the pres- 
ent, he superintends missionary work as well 
as in the Diocese of Columbia. 


Diocese of Montreal. 

BisHop Bonp has been making visitations 
in the deanery of St. Andrew’s from July 15th 
to the end of the month. He consecrated St. 
George’s Church, St. Anne’s de Bellevue, July 
15th. The church was beautifully decorated 
with flowers, and the service was an impres- 
sive one. The Bishop preached at both ser- 
vices. 

Diocese of Fredericton. 

Av THE meeting of the Synod of the Dio- 
cese in the beginning of July, one of the ques- 
tions decided was that the Synod should only 
meet every second year in future, instead of 
annually as in the past. There was a larger 
attendance of clerical and lay delegates than 
usual, this year. 


Diocese of Nova Scotia. 

THE subject of the 20th Century Fund was 
fully discussed at the meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee at Halifax, July 3rd. An 
active canvass is to be made on behalf of this 
fund, which is likely to be successful. It is 
not expected that Bishop Courtney will be 
back from his Australian trip till November. 
It has been decided to erect a memorial win- 
dow in St. Luke’s Cathedral, Halifax, to Mrs. 
Gregor, who for 40 years was organist in the 
church and was also a teacher in the Sunday 
School as well as taking part in all parochial 
work. 


Diocese of Qu’ Appelle. 

A GREAT start has been made in this Dio- 
cese by the Woman’s Auxiliary. There are 
now ten parochial branches. Bishop Grisdale 
has consecrated seven churches during the 
past year, and several burial grounds. The 
clergy sustentation fund has increased from 
$7,000 to $15,000. It is probable that the 
Bishop will have to go to Eastern Canada and 
to England next year to plead for the needs 
of his Diocese, 
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THE COMMISSION ON MARGINAL 
READINGS OF THE BIBLE. 


Tue Marginal Readings Commission this 
year held its long summer meeting at Bur- 
lington, Vt., the members being entertained 
at the Bishop’s residence. The Bishops of 
New Hampshire, Pittsburgh, and Vermont 
were present, and the Rey. Drs. Binney and 
Body, and the Rey. T. J. Packard. The Bish- 
ops of Kentucky and Tennessee were unavoid- 
ably absent. The Commission sat for nearly 
three weeks, and accomplished a good deal 
of work. The revision of the report of the 
New Testament has now been completed, the 
first instalment of which (on theSynoptic Gos- 
pels) was printed in Tue Living CHuRcH in 
February; and marginal readings have been 
agreed on for a considerable part of the Old 
Testament books. The Commission will meet 
again in the winter at New York, and it is 
hoped that either then or at Easter the work 
may be finished and the report prepared. 


THE MAGAZINES, 


Sir WALTER BESANT’s article in The Cent- 
ury for August, dealing with “The Riverside 


Matinskeod 


RE you satisfied with the results 
you are getting with the infants’ 


food you are now using? If not, try 
Mellin’s. ; 
Mellin’s Food gives results. Mellin’s 


Food gives satisfaction to the mother and 
babe. Mellin’s Food not only nourishes, 
but increases the growth, and produces 
solid, sound flesh and bones, that guaran- 
tee to the infant a happy, healthy child- 
hood and vigorous maturity. 

Mellin’s Food is to be used with fresh 
milk, and requires no cooking, boiling, or 
tedious process to preparé it. Try it 
once and see how much the baby will 
like it, and send for our book, “ The 
Care and Feeding of Infants.”’ 


Could you see our quintette of girls (the baby 
is hardly big enough to wean yet), I think you 
would agree that a sturdier, prettier, or 
brighter five were hard to find, and Mellin’s 
Food gets the credit. We consider it simply 
impossible to live without Mellin’s Food, and 
if in any way we can increase its always in- 
creasing popularity, you can count on us. It 
is so easily prepared, and satisfactory in every 
way. Mrs. A. B. CAMBLOS 

2050 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


‘When my baby was five weeks old, I was 
taken ill with the Grip, and had to stop nurs- 
ing him. He weighed at that time fourteen or 
fifteen pounds. I tried all the different baby 
foods, also cow’s milk, but nothing would agree 
with him. He grew weaker from day to day, 
and in less than a month was reduced toa 
mere skeleton. For two months we had him 
wrapped in cotton, and could orly handle him 
onapillow. Struggling between life and death, 
he was given up by everybody here, and 
weighed but six pounds at four months, Asa 
last resort I tried Mellin’s Food in a very weak 
form, and, much to my surprise, his stomach 
retained it. From that time he gained flesh 
rapidly, and has never been sick a day in his 
life since. He passed through teething without 
an hour’s sickness. He lived entirely on Mel-. 
lin’s Food until three and a half years of age.’ 
He is now four, and prefers Mellin’s Food to 
any and every thing, and a brighter, stronger, 
and healthier child never lived. He is known 
by all his friends as a Mellin’s Food baby. I 
can never say enough in favor of Mellin’s 
Food, and cheerfully recommend it to all 
mothers, as I think it the only thing that saved 
my baby’s life. Mrs. H. I. ADAMS 

Occidental Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 

SEND A POSTAL FOR A FREE 
SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD 


SERN OE 
Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 
EL 
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of East London: From London Bridge to St.’ 


Katherine’s Docks,” will contain several strik- 
ing drawings by Joseph Pennell and Phil 
May. The second instalment of the venerable 
Dr. William Mason’s “Memories of a Musical 
Life” contains anecdotes or material relating 
to Moscheles, Joachim, Dreyschock, Prince de 
Rohan, Henselt, Schindler (“ami de Beet- 
hoyen”’), and Liszt. 


THE TSUNG-LI YAMUN. 


One will not be likely to forget Miss Scid- 
more’s description of the Chinese Foreign 
Office in her timely book, China: The Long- 
Lived Empire: 

“All international affairs are dealt with 
by the Board of the Tsung-li Yamun, estab- 
lished as a temporary bureau of necessity 
after the war of 1860, and still ranking as an 
inferior board, not one of the six great boards 
or departments of the government. It has 
not even the honor of being housed within the 
Imperial City. Ministers have always a long, 
slow ride in state across to the shabby gate- 
way of the forlorn old yamun, where now 
eleven aged, sleepy incompetents muddle with 
foreign affairs. As these eleven elders have 
reached such posts by steady advances, they 
are always septuagenarians worn out with 
the exacting, empty, routine rites and fune- 
tions of such high office, and physically too 
exhausted by their midnight rides to and sun- 
rise departures from the palace to begin fitly 
the day’s tedium at the dilapidated Tsung-li 
Yamun. The appointment for an interview 
with the non-committal, irresponsible board 
must be made beforehand, the.minister and 
his secretaries are always kept waiting, and 
the inner reception-room swarms with gaping 
attendants during an interview. Once) the 
American minister made a vigorous protest, 
and refused to conduct any negotiations while 
there were underlings in the room; and as it 
was business that the Chinese government 
wished conducted, the minions were summar- 
ily cast out—cast out to the other side of the 
many-hinged, latticed doors, where they scuf- 
fled audibly for first places at cracks and 
knot-holes. The other envoys would not sus- 
tain the American protest, and soon the farce 
of the empty room was played to an end, and 
the servants came in with their pipes and 
fans, tea and cake and candies, as usual; 
stood about, commented on, and fairly tvok 
part in the diplomatic conversations, as be- 
fore. An unconscionable time is always con- 
sumed in offering and arranging the teas and 
sweets, and to any direct questions these 
Celestial statesmen always answer with 
praises of the melon-seeds or ginger-root. 
‘Lowering buckets into a bottomless well,’ 
was Sir Harry Parkes’ comparison for an 
audience at this yamun.” 


~’ AMERICAN TRADE IN CHINA. 


‘Tien Tsin, Newchwang, and Chefoo, which 
are mentioned as the points of greatest activ- 
ity. and danger, aside from Peking the cap- 
ital, in the present troubles in China, are 
especially important in relation to American 
trade in that country. They are in the 
northern part of the country and it is in 
them that American goods seem to be in the 
greatest favor. The growth of our trade in 
that section is described somewhat in detail 
by. a recent publication of the Treasury 
Bureau of Statistics, which describes Tien 
Tsin as the most important city of northern 
China, being located at the head of the Gulf 
of Pechili and but 80 miles from the capital, 
Peking, with which it is connected by water 
and by a railway line. .Another completed 
railway line runs northeastwardly to Shan- 
hai-kwan, and an elaborate railway system 
is projected southward from this point 
through the populous provinces of Shantung 
and Kiangsu to connect Tien Tsin. with 
Shanghai. In addition to these, the Grand 
Canal, the most important of the great arti- 


well as to individuals. 


The Living Church. 


ficial waterways of China, has for centuries 
connected Tien Tsin with the Yangtsze-Kiang 
and Shanghai. - Its population is in round 
numbers 1,000,000, and its imports, which in 
1888 were less than 29,000,000 haikwan taels, 
were in 1897 more than 53,000,000 haikwan 
taels, having thus nearly doubled during the 
decade. The commissioner of customs, Mr. 
Alfred Hippisley, writing in 1898 of the 1897 
trade, calls attention to the importance of 
American trade at that port, and adds that 
it is the only trade which increased in 1898 
over that of 1897, saying that American 
drills, American sheetings and American 
kerosene had especially increased in imports 
during the year, while the cotton goods from 
other countries were showing a decrease. An- 
other interesting fact to which he calls atten- 
tion is that the new railway line recently 
built to connect Tien Tsin with Peking is 
already proving extremely popular with the 
Chinese. On this subject he says: “It is 
astonishing how speedily Chinese, despite 
their reputed conservatism, adapt themselves 
to a new environment and make the most of 
increased transport facilities offered them. 
Already Peking fruit is sent direct to Tanku 
for shipment south, and Peking is similarly 
supplied with southern fruit, and traffic gen- 
erally developed so rapidly that it soon be- 
came necessary to double the line.” 


ON VACATION. 


On vacation, then, suppose we take our 
commercial irons from the fire—or let a sub- 
ordinate keep them hot for us. Your aver- 
age man of affairs assumes that no one can 
do the work quite so well as himself. Put 
him on a sick bed for a fortnight and he 
finds on recovery that the shop is still run- 
ning comfortably. : Much of exaggerated re- 
sponsibility is mere “fussing.” The abso- 
lutely indispensible individual is born so 
rarely that he is truly an infant prodigy! 
When a man rushes under cover to avoid a 
dreaded evil he very often plumps into an- 
other evil just as bad—like Adschylus, who, 
being threatened by the fall of a house, ran 
into the fields, only to be knocked on the 
head by a shellfish which an eagle dropped 
from its talons. One may as well go off on 
his vacation holding firmly to the theory 
that, for a month, nothing is worth while 
but rest and play. In the long run he will 
not be one cent richer in money because of 
his caretaking habit, and he will find his 
mind and body responding to the thrill of 
nature only when self-surrendered to her 
charms. Perpetual worry is like a smoked 
glass held to the eye. It clothes nature with 
a sickly hue and distorts perspective. Dio 
Lewis once saw a man suddenly leap high in 
air and flap his arms to his side. “What’s 
the matter, my friend?” inquired the Doctor. 
“Oh,” was the reply, “I just feel good!” He 
might have used another adjective; but the 
fact was there. When the vacation season 
supplies any of us with a tonic that forces 
the spontaneous cry, “I just feel good,” the 
ups and downs of business will seem like the 
small dust of the balance by comparison. 
Hence the missionary motive of this brief 
pastoral epistle to the man who contemplates 
a summer outing.—FREDERICK STaAntEy Root, 
in NV. Y. Evening Post. 


“THE independence of churches is by no 
means isolation of churches, and does not 
justify competition of churches,” says the 
New York Hxaaminer (Bapt.),’ “Sometimes a 
spirit akin to worldly ambition so clearly 
manifests itself in a church that the church 


not only fails to exert a salutary influence in 


the community, but defeats the very end for 
which it exists: The command to love one’s 
neighbor as one’s self applies to churches as 
If this neighbor-love 
exists, it will find ways in which to manifest 
itself. It will unite neighboring pastors very 
sympathetically as advisers, helpers, and 
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counsellors, and it will unite the churches 
themselves in methods of general helpfulness 
and in the spirit of prayer and fellowship for 
one another. The attitude of indifference to 
the prosperity of other churches sometimes 
seen, the seeming strife for the greatest pos- 
sible success of the individual church to the 
neglect of the other churches in the immediate 
vicinity, or the churches in general, is a dam- 
age to the individual church in its spirit and 
character, and a serious detriment to the 
work of the denomination—the sisterhood of 
churches— to which it belongs. If it could be 
remembered that ‘ the field is the world,’ all 
selfish and, ambitious ends would be absorbed 
in the earnest endeavor to make each church 
reach its highest effectiveness as an evan- 
gelistic force in the world-field.” 


“THERE seems no doubt,” says the New 
York Observer (Presbyterian), “that, despite 
the steady growth of Protestantism in 
France, hostility to it among a large mass of 
the population is rapidly increasing. Indeed, 
apart from the Jews, the Protestants are the 
best hated people in France. The 
very men who profess contempt for Cathol- 
icism unite with the Catholics in condemning 
the Protestant, and apparently, because he is 
not a Catholic. This would indicate that the 
antipathy is caused not by difference of re- 
ligious belief, but by different habits of 
thought. And the theory is borne out by the 
fact that neither the spread of the doctrine of 
Voltaire, nor the Revolution, nor the process 
of secularization which followed the Franco- 
Prussian war, ever greatly modified the 
hatred of Protestantism. The Protestant 
has never been allowed a place in popular es- 
teem alongside the agnostic. Catholicism is 
so much a habit of life with the mass of the 
French people, so much a point of view, that 
it looks at everything through Catholic spec- 
tacles, failing even to discover anything dis- 
graceful in St. Bartholomew. It may ignore 
the Church and ridicule its rites, but it re- 
tains the inherited prejudices of that faith. 
This is the chief cause of the hostility to 
Protestantism, the fact that the latter looks 


Intended for Others 


DIFFICULT TO BELIEVE ADVICE APPLIES TO US. 


“While reading the morning paper at 
breakfast, I frequently read over the adver- 
tisements of Postum Food Coffee and finally 
began to wonder if it was a fact that my 
daily headache and dyspepsia were due to 
coffee drinking. : 

“Tt never occurred to me that the warn- 
ing fitted my case. : 

“JT had been on the diet cure for more 
than ten years, having. tried a strictly meat 


diet, also a strictly vegetable diet, and at | 


other times left off breakfast for a time and 
again left off dinner, but all these efforts 
were futile in ridding me of the steady, half- 
sick condition under which I labored. 

“T had never once thought of over-haul- 
ing ‘dear old coffee,’ but when it finally oc- 
curred to me to make the trial and take up 
Postum, I immediately discovered where the 
difficulty all these years came from. I now 
eat anything for breakfast, as much as I de- 
sire, doing justice to a good meal, and the 
same at lunch and dinner, with never a head- 
ache or other disagreeable symptom. My 
only ‘crankiness’ now is to know that I have 
Postum served as it should be made, that is 
properly boiled. There is a vast difference 
between poorly made Postum and good. 

“C, E. Hastyeof Alameda, Calif., insists 
that he owes his life to me because I in- 
troduced him to Postum. I have a number 
of friends who have been finally cured of 
stomach and bowel trouble by the use of Pos- 
tum Food Coffee in place of regular coffee. — 

“Please do not use my name.” ; 


D. J. H., 1223 Bremen St., Cincinnati, Ohio. — 


- 
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out upon the world from a different view 
point from that of Catholicism. The Prot- 
estant judges men and things on their merits, 
the Catholic accepts the judgment of his 
Church, and the mdepen dence of the former 
naturally offends him.” 


THE CONQUEST OF MISSIONS. 


Hence we have those magnificent records 
of missionaries who have suffered even unto 
death, like Stephen, and who have prayed 
that their assailants might be forgiven, as 
not knowing what they did. These scenes are 
amongst the most glorious in the history of 
missions, and their influence has been beyond 
all caleulation. ‘There have been found tribes 
whose disposition was apparently cruel and 
savage by nature. ‘Travelers have reported 
them to be devoid of the instincts of human- 
ity, and incapable of appreciating kindness. 
The religion of Christ admits the existence 
of no such tribes, and Christian missionaries 
haye sought for them in vain. Suspicion 
exists—contact with white sailors was 
enough to create that. Hostility to for- 
eigners prevails; that has been the product of 
a bloody evolution, and is so deeply ingrained 
in humanity as to affect the legislation and 
the customs of the most advanced nations. 
But we have yet to learn of any tribe or race 
where Christian missionaries have not won 
appreciation, honor, and affection, so soon as 
they had opportunity to reveal their pur- 
poses. There have been wolves in sheep’s 
clothing. There have been missionaries who 
failed to act as Christians should. There 
have been many who meant well, but were 
woefully lacking in discretion. But never, in 
any quarter of the globe, have Christian mis- 
sionaries faithfully carried out the teachings 
of their Master without winning a glorious 
triumph. It could not be otherwise, for 
these teachings are based on those deep, 
underlying principles of human nature which 
can never be altered. The display of pity, of 
sympathy, of merey, of gentleness, and pa- 
tience, and forbearance; the suppression of 
covetousness, and anger, and revenge—no 
heart is so hard as not to be melted before 
them. And so, strangely enough, it is the 
meek who shall finally inherit the earth— 
Chicaao Times Herald. 


COTTON MANUFACTURING IN THE 
SOUTH. 


Of the three natural staples on which the 
United States relies for her chief wealth, cot- 
ton has been bringing its producers the small- 
est monetary returns in proportion to the 
ultimate value of the product. This has not 
been a normal situation, nor one in which 
any section of the country whose interests in 
every part are a unit could take unqualified 
satisfaction. Rather it has been among the 
industrial problems that have fretted large- 
minded statesmen North, East, and West, as 
well as South; for, in every land, questions of 
State are daily becoming more entirely ques- 
tions of economics. 

But the solution of the difficulty appears 
clear at last. Let the South do with her 
staple what France does with the product of 


her silkworms, or Ireland with her flax—that | 


is, get the utmost possible value out of it 
before letting it go. The cotton-growing belt 
seems to have waked up to the fact that its 
only salvation lies in becoming the cotton- 
manufacturing section as well. It required 
almost the space of a generation for us of the 
South Atlantic and Gulf States to arouse and 
fully grasp the truth that unaided agricul- 
ture, with an all-cotton policy, was leaving 
us poorer and poorer each year; that, while 
the cost of raising the staple had been greatly 


advanced, under our altered and still unset- 


tled system of labor, and with thousands of 
acres of exhausted land an incubus on our 


hands, yet the status of the world’s markets 


was such that, by their manipulation, the 
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ARMSTRONG £ McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh, 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 


VEN 


FAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. d l 
JEWETT ealer makes 
ULSTER ! 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
Chicago. 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN a 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO poun cans. 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 


the brands named in the margin. 


can buy them in one, two, 
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though you want but a pound 


of White Lead, you do not want 
to have some cheap mixture of 
Zinc, Barytes, etc., labeled “White 
Lead,” foisted upon you simply because the 


a greater profit on it, 


Insist on getting Pure White Lead. 
It will be pure if the package bears one of 


You 


three or tive- 


For colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 
Lead Tinting Colors. 
obtained, Pamphlet giving full information and show- 
ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled ‘“‘ Uncle Sam’s Ex- 
perience With Paints’’ forwarded upon application. 


Any shade desired is readily 


roo Witham Street, New YVork. 


cotton-grower could be forced to sell his crops 
at, unreasonably low figures, while on the 
other hand foreign manufacturers could com- 
pel him to pay fictitious prices for the fabrics 
made from his own raw material.—From 
“Cotton-Mills in Cotton-Fields,” by Leonora 
Beck Ellis, in the American Monthly Review 
of Reviews for July. 


“THe two parties, scientific and theo- 
logical, keep up the dispute about the true 
basis of morals,” says the Interior (Pres.) of 
Chicago. “The one party says it is natural 
law, the other that it is authority. One of 
the latter recently said that when the ethical 
system of science breaks down, as it is as- 
sumed that it will, then there will be a re- 
turn to the theological system which alone is 
sound, effective, and enduring. Both these 
parties are partialists. The scientist can- 
not go beyond the scriptures in emphasizing 
the sanctions of natural law. They are 


counterparts of the commands and penalties 
of divine authority. 


The Proverbs contain 


The whole future of a child may depend upon the 
state of his health during infancy. Mellin’s Food 
produces a healthy, happy infancy that will bear 
welcome fruit years after. 


SS 


FASTER TIME VIA THE WABASH CONTINENTAL 
LIMITED. 


Commencing June 27th the Continental Lim- 
ited leaves Chicago at 12:40 noon, instead of 12:02, 
and arrives at New York 3:15 and Boston 5:20 the 
following afternoon, Through sleepers to both 
points. 


Wabash Midnight Flyer to St. Louis. 


Spend the evening at home or at the theater— 
leave Chicago at 11:30 P. M., and be in St. Louis be- 
fore 8 o’clock next morning. Try this popular train. 


New Morning Train to Detroit via The Wabash. 


A new Wabash morning train for Detroit now 
leaves Chicago at 9:25 A. M., and arrives Detroit 
6:30 Pp. M. Through cars. Other trains for Detroit 
via the: Wabash leave Chicago at 12:40 noon, 3:15 P. uw 
and 11:00 Pp. M. 


This Picture shows the old way of going. 


The new way is to take a Burlington 
Route train, only 


One Night on the Road 


CHICAGO to DENVER 


St. LOUIS to DENVER 


Our trains are luxuriously equipped with comfortable, 
modern sleepers and dining cars @ /a carte in which is 
served the best of everything. 

The train from Chicago has a Library-Buffet- Smoking car, | 
P. S. Eustis, 


Mies Passenger Agent, -> 
B.& Q.R.R, Chicago, Ill.) 


Send 6c in postage for 
our beautiful 72 page 
book on Colorado. , ~ 
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Gluten 


The nutritive value of cereal foods 
lies in the amount of glutenous 
matter they contain. It is this ele- 
ment which places them in the flesh- 
forming groupof foods. Wheat con- 


tains the most and rice the least of 
this constituent, and the wheat grown 
in the northwest contains the most of 


any 


‘CREAM OF 
WHEAT 


is this|grain freed from surplus starch 
and from the indigestible outer husk, 
making the best of foods for the 
muscle or brain worker. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR RATES, MAPS, TIME-TABLES, ETO., 
IF YOU ARE CONTEMPLATING A TRIP, 
ANY PORTION OF WHICH CAN BE MADE 
OVER THE 


SAY 


“AMERICA’S MOST POPULAR RAILWAY. 
Gro. J. CHARLTON, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AND TickET AGENT, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


PETER MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL 


Tasteless. 


Odorless. Pure. 


Suess, SCHIEFFELIN & CO. New York 


Pettijonn’s "asy" 


FOOD 
CARRIAGE BUYERS “Ay. Ste ne acest 


Makers of Vehicles and Harness in the world sell 
ing direct tothe consumer. ELKHART HARNESS 
& CARRIAGE MEG, CO., Elkhart, Ind. 


SPENCERIAN PENS 
cost a trifle more than the common kind, but the sat- 
isfaction you get is worth it. 


WORGESTER GORSETS—Sold by leading deal 
ers everywhere. Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 
Worcester Gorset Go. 

Worcester, Mass. Ch .cago, Il, 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Aids digestion, clears the head, and increases energy. 
At all druggists. 50c. and $1.00. 


By Victoria V. Clayton, 
Widow of the late Henry D. Olayton, Major General 
OS.A., Judge of the Circuit Court of Alabama, 


President of the University 
of Alabama. 


White and Black Under 
the Old Regime. 


Reminiscences of a Slave Owner. With intro- 
duction by Frederic Cook Morehouse, editor of 
The Living Church, ete. 


Cloth, net, $1.00. 


The Young Churchman Co., 
MILWAUKEE, Wis, 
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little else. The way of the transgressor is 
hard—the way itself is hard, and needs no 
divine effort to make it harder. Sin is trans- 
gression of law, of law that is automatic, 
carrying its own penalties. Theology states 
the law réferred to as ‘the law of God, but 
there is no law in nature that is not a law of 
God. There will be no breakdown of an 
ethical system which says that the soul that 
sinneth, it shall die. That is natural law 
and divine law. It is both science and the- 
ology. The sanctions of ethics are pleasure 
and pain, success and failure, life and death. 
Both science and theology teach that the, fit 
survive. They quarrel.only in regard to the 
forces and powers which save—and there 
Christianity has a clear advantage. It is in 
harmony with the moral order of things, 
which science is not so distinctly, if at all. 
Christianity allows for help. Science refuses 
it, and is therefore beaten in the argument.” 


How the Congregational clergymen of 
Massachusetts are paid is shown in the new 
Year-Book of the Congregationalists of the 
United States, just issued by the Rev. Dr. 
Henry A. Hazen of Auburndale, Mass. No 
salary over $5,000 is named, although it-is 
supposed that sums larger than that are paid 
by the three richest churches in Boston. Not 
counting these three, seven churches in the 
State pay $5,000, six churches pay $4,000, 
and twenty-four pay between $3,000 and 
$4,000. Below these figures the compensa- 
tion drops sharply to the grade of low-salar- 
ied clerks or day laborers. Probably half of 
the salaries in the list are below $1,000. A 
common figure is $800, and many are below 
that. Salaries as low as $500 are quite 
plentiful, while in many instances the sums 
paid range from $400 to $150. In the case 
of some of the low ones there is help from 
other sources, but it is clear that only the 
few at the top have adequate compensation 
for the years of preparation for their work 
in school, college, and seminary.—N, Y. Hven- 
ing Post, 


““T have no pleasure,’ saith the Lord God, 
‘in the death of the wicked, but that the 
wicked turn from his way and live. ‘Every 
man,’ says Coleridge, ‘is a Calvinist when he 
prays.’ But we need,a creed,” says the 
Interior (Pres.) of Chicago, “that is good to 
preach as well as to pray. There can be no 
doubt that in the popular and common use 
of the Confession much greater emphasis has 
been laid upon the philosophical part of it 
than upon the practical, and that is the re- 
verse of the situation as it ought to be. And 
every creed, every church, is known by its 
extreme men. The Catholic Church is al- 
ways known by the Jesuit and the Presbyter- 
ian Church by the hyper-Calvinist. And such 
will continue to be the case until we cut the 
ground from under the feet of these extrem- 
ists by a positive and ringing declaration 
which shall stand for conscience, liberty, and 
responsibility.” 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


For Dyspepsia. 


Strengthens the stomach, assists di- 

gestion, relieves distress and the feel- 

ing of exhaustion and dizziness. 
Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 


“WELL DONE OUTLIVES DEATH,” 


————— 


YOUR MEMORY WILL SHINE IF wS A PO i 
USE L_ A 


Gives all soups a delicac 
appreciated by epicures. 
ubstitute for this great relish. 
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CONDENSED MILK 
SEO“BABIES”ASPR5te" 


) Borden's Condensed Milk Co.— N.Y. 4 


& 


Low Rates 
West 


CHICAGO 
& NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


ON July 9th, 17th, and August 1st, 

7th and 21st the following rates 
will be made from Chicago for round 
trip, tickets good returning until 
October 31st: 


Denver and return - - $31.50 
Colorado Springs and return 31.50 
Pueblo and return - - 31.50 
Glenwood Springsandreturn 43.50. 
Salt Lake City and return - 44.50 
Ogden and return . - - 44.50 
Deadwood, S. D., and return 33.55 
HotSprings,S.D.,andreturn 29.55 


Ticket Offices, 212 Clark St. and 
Wells St. Station. 


KINGSFORD’S 
CORN STARCH 


The Original for food purposes. 
IN USE ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


y of flavor that is thoroughly 
Take no imitation as a 


CHURC 


HISTORICAL SOCIET\ 


Price, 5 Gents. 


GOSS TES 


VOL. XXIII. 
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PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO, 


t COMMUNICATIONS FOR ALL TO BE ADDRESSED TO MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Che Young Churchman 


An illustrated paper for the Children of the 
Church, and for Sunday Schools. 


WEEKLY: 80 cents per year. In quantities 

of 10 or more to one address, 54 cents per copy 

er year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
_if paid in advance. 

MONTHLY: 20 cents per year. ‘In quantities 
of 10 or more to one addzess, 12% cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 


Che Shepherd's Arms 


An illustrated paper for the little ones of the 
Church, and for Infant and Primary Classes. 
Printed on rose-tinted paper. 


WEEKLY: 40centsperyear. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 30 cents per copy 

r year, with a further.discount of 10 per cent 

paid in advance. 

MONTHLY: 15 cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 8 cents per copy 

r year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
f paid in advance. 


Che Living Church 


A Weekly Record of the News, the Work, and the 
Thought of the Church. Subscription Price, $2.50 per 
year. If paid in advance, $2.00. To the Clergy, $1.50 
per year. 

GLUB RATES: 
[50 cts. must be added to these rates if not paid in advance. ] 


THE Livinc CHURCH (weekly) and THE YOUNG 
CHURCHMAN (weekly), $2.50 per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and THE SHEPHERD’S ARMS (weekly), $2.80 
per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and THE LIVING CHURCH QUARTERLY, 
$2.75 per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), THE SHEPHERD’S ARMS (weekly), and THE 
LIVING CHURCH QUARTERLY—a combination desirable 
in every family—#3.00 per year. 


Che Living Church Quarterly 


Containing a Church Almanac and Kalendar 
for the year, issued at Advent; followed quar- 
terly by smaller issues containing the Clergy 
List corrected. Nearly 700 pages per year. 
Price, 25 cents for all. 


Evening Prayer Leaflet 


Contains the full Evening Prayer, with Col- 
lect, Psalter, and 4 Hymns, published weekly 
For 
Price in quantities, 


in advance for every Sunday evening. 
distribution in churches. 
25 cents per copy per year. Transient orders, 
50 cents per hundred copies. A number of 


special editions for special occasions. 
’ 


Racine College Grammar School. 


HERE IS A GROUP OF SMALLER BOYS 


: @ boys are 
not all large 
boys by any 
“means. The fa- 
cilities at Racine 
_for educating and 
taking care of 
small boys from 
eight years of age 
and upwards are 
notexcelled in any 
school. In’ fact it 
is an advantage if 
the boy come to 
Racine young for 
in that way he 
will obtain the full 
benefit of that 
symmetrical de- 
velapment of in- 
tellect, body, and 
soul which has al- 
ways been the 
characteristic of 
, Racine. 


-Graduates Easily Enter Any University. 


“The School That Makes 
Manly Boys.”’ 


FOR PROSPECTUS 
ADDRESS. . 


REV. H. D. ROBINSON, Warden, Racine, Wis. 
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For Summer Reading) SPECIAL OFFER’ 


The Young Mbhurchman Co., 


Soe 


THE CHILD OF THE COVENANT. By Virginia C. 
Castleman, Author of ‘‘Belmont, A Tale of the New 
South.”’ A Churchly Novel. $1.C0 net. 


THE THREE VOCATIONS. By Caroline Frances 
Little, Author of ‘Little Wintergreen”’, etc. A story 
for girls. 75 cts. net. 

THE ROYAL WAY—VIA CRUCIS, VIA LUCIS. By 
Isabel G. Eaton. A Churchly Novel. 60 cts. net. 


ALLENDALE’S CHOICE. A Village Chronicle. By 
Leigh North. With Preface by the Rt. Rev. John 
Searborough, D.D., Bishop of New Jersey. A Church- 


ly Novel. 75 cts. net. 


BISCUITS AND DRIED BEEF. An Episode. By L. 
H.M. 40 cts. net. 


THE KING’S MESSAGE. A Story of the Catacombs. 
By the Author of “Our Family Ways’’ in collabora- 
tion with Grace Howard Pierce. 50 cts. net. 


S5>- 


PUBLSIHED BY | 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


8 


Miss Yonge’s Children’s Histories at 


HALF PRICE, 


SESE 


Having purchased the remainders of the handsome editions o 
Aunt Charlotte’s Young Folks’ Histories, 


BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 


formerly published by Messrs. Marcus Ward &. Co. at $1.50 each, 
The Young Churchman Co. offer a limited nttmber at 


75 Cents per Volume. 


(postage 15 cts. additional), as follows: 

Young Folks’ History of England. Young Folks’ History of Rome, 
Young Folks’ History of Germany, Young Folks’ History of Greece. 
Young Folks’ History of France. Young Folks’ Bible History, 


Each volume handsomely illustrated and attractively bound. 
The 6 vols, for $5.00 net postpaid. A set should be purchased for 
each family in which there are children in their ’teens, for every day 
school library and for every Sunday School library. History cannot 
be read in more attractive form. 


9696 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


e 


7 


OUR UNIQUE PATTERN.... 


Heavily Plated With Pure Sil- 
ver on Nickle Silver Base and 
WarrantedA {Standard Plate 


a 


Tea Spoons, per set of six, including postage, $1.00, regular price, $2.00. 


66 


602 Germania Building, : 2 


66 


per dozen, 


66 $2.00, 66 66 $4.00. 


RELIANCE SILVER CO,, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Avaust 4, 1900 


THE CANONICAL 
CHURCH REGISTER. 


Compiled with Reference to the Canons of 
the Church in the United States of America, 


There has long been needed a Parish Reg- 
ister which could be supplied to smai parishes 
and missions at a low price. 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO. has now 
supplied that deficiency, and has placed on the 
market a beautiful book, handsomely ruled, high 
grade of paper, the best of binding, and more 
room in it than could heretofore be had in any 
book costing five dollars. The price of this book 
is only $2.75. Larger editions, for the large 
parishes, are also made at corresponding prices. 

his book was made at the suggestion of 
the Bishop of Western Michigan, who keenly 
felt the necessity, as have all other Bishops. 
We submitted a copy to Bishop Gillespie, and 
received the following letter: 


EPISCOPAL R®SIDENCH, 
: Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dar Sirs: 
- I am exceedingly pleased with your Parish 
Register. You have met a great want admir- 
ably. I shall do all in my power to get our 
small Parishes and Missions to secure them. 
You have made the price much lower than I 
had supposed such a book could be produced for. 
Yours very truly, 
Oo. D. GILLESPIE. 
The Missionary Bishop of South Dakota had 
also desired such a book, and wrote as follows: 


I have received the Parish Register; which 
strikes me as capital. In price, arrangement 
and general appearance, it is a’ great achieve- 
ment. You have made us all your debtors. 

Yours very truly, 
W. H. HARE. 


aS Bishop Vincent writes in The Church Chron- 
cle : 
AN EXcHLLENT ParRISH RuGistmrR: An in- 
sufficient or carelessly kept parish register is 
not only a shame, but a wrong. The Church’s 
law requires a clergyman to be particularly care- 
ful in such records for the Church’s sake. He 
ought to have pride enough to do it for his own 
sake. It may be of the utmost importance for 
his people’s sake. Such a record has legal value 
in the matter of births, deaths, and marriages. 
Every clergyman ought to be interested in hay- 
ing the best register of the kind that can be 
had. One recently issued by The Young Church- 
man Co., 412 Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee, Wis., 
fis very orderly and complete. It is not unrea- 
sonably expensive. The prices are $2.75, $5.50, 
$8.00, according to the size. If you have no 
arish register, or an old one, send for a cata- 
Erne of prices, etc., and buy one of these. It 
will give you satisfaction. 

Bishop Nicholson calls attention to the Reg- 
ister in The Church Times: 

Let us gratefully chronicle here, for the ben- 
efit of our clergy, the filling of a long time need, 
and a parochial want. We have so often been 
asked—where can we get a good, complete, and 

et reasonably cheap, Parish Register? It has 
Eitterto been a question not capable of an an- 
swer. They could not be had—except at an un- 
reasonable, indeed an extravagant, price, $5.00 
or $10.00; and quite beyond the limits of our 
poorer congregations. 

But The Young Churchman Co.,- Milwaukee, 
have at last “cracked this nut,’’ and solved our 
problem. They have issued, and now can dis- 
tribute, a most excellent Parish Register, spe- 
cially got up for this use, and this use only. 
It is large, strong, well bound, properly marked 
for all parochial uses, indeed, thorough and com- 

lete in every way. We cordially commend it. 
he price is but $2.75. We would like to see 
them in every parish and mission, where the 
Record Books are often shabby and incomplete, 
and where the many memoranda of parish: reg- 
istration are most improperly kept. 


Canonical Church Register. 


PRICE LIST. 


For Parishes and Missions of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 


ton A. Arranged ‘for 400 Communi- 
Beets, with Appendix for list of Fam- 
ilies. 164 pages Demy 16x1014 inches. 
Half leather, very strongly bound, net 
ton B. Arranged for 920 Communi- 
reacts, with Appendix for list of Fam- 


$2.75 


ilies. 296 pages. Half leather, very 
Birongly bound, net = - - ‘= - a $5.50 
TION  C. Without “Families.” r- 
Bae rea for 2,120 Communicants. 456 
pages. Half leather, very strongly 
bound, net SW isiriesiviaet ie = = ($8.00 


; CanoniIcaL CHURCH RnuGIS- 
; ae Contains list of Families only. 
200 pages. Half leather, very strongly 
pound, net .- - - - - - - - - $3.00 
ALL THESD EDITIONS WILL OPHN AND LI FLAT 
AT ANY PAGH. BHXPRDSS CHARGHS ADDITION 


Published by THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., 
a Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Living Church, 


Wine Ser ns 
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< COLOR ~ DECORATION ~& 


THE SUMMER VACATION is the time in which to Re-decorate the Church. 
t Correspondence solicited 
* for work in any part of the 
2 U. S.— Also for Stained 
a Regs Glass, Chancel Furniture etc. 


59 Carmine St., NEW YORK. 


CORT ca 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 


GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS. 


27-29 South Clinton Street, - - Chicago, il]. 


Church Cushions. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our free 
book. Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St., N. Y. 


‘LUETHE, | 
ART - WORKER” 


R)-F VRNITURE £: 240W27 Se-.NEW YORK, 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH. 
Memorials. Supplies. 


THE COX SONS & BUCKLEY CO. 


Church Furnishers and Decorators. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


CHURC 


R. G, 


WINDOWS, 


FURNITURE. 


GEISSLER, % Marble and Metal Work 
56 West 8th St. (near 6th Ave.),. New York 


Cox Sons & Vining, 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


CHURCH VESTIIENTS, Enrelderies 
COLEGATE ART GLASS CO, 


Established in 1860 by E. Colegate. 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS AND BRASSES, 
Highest award Augusta Exposition, 1891. 
318 West 13th Street, New York. 


MENEELY BELL CO.,, 
CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager 


Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. [Send for 
Catalogue. The C. 8S. BELLCO., Hillsboro,O. 


wh, FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1296 
2 HAVE FURN/SHED 25.000 * 
IHURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER PUREST 


: NEELY & CO, BESS 
PLAWEST-TROY. N.Y. GENUINE 


Church Bells, Chimes and Peals of Best 
Quality. Address, 
Old Established 


. BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 

THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati,0. 

BEI i PEALS and CHIMES 
Of Purest Copper and Tin, 

Always Reliable. Never Fail. 


arranted Fulton My and Full, Clear Tone. 
¢. Co., 


The Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Go., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
A MATTER OF BUSINESS. 


By WILLIAM C., STILES, 


246 Pages; Paper, 25 cents; Linen Cloth, 40 cents; 
Cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 


“The purpose of this book is to impress helpful les- 
sons concerning religion in business. The stories 
given show the importance of truthfulness, honesty 
and uprightness in business. If all things in life 
were conducted as pictured in these stories the world 
would be vastly better than it is.’’—Religious Telescope. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
ADVANCE PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO. 


FURNITURE 


OF ALL KINDS FOR 


CHURCH & CHANCEL 


Write for our new catalogue Special 
designs and prices made on applica- 
tion. Correspondence solicited. 


PHOENIX FURNITURE CO., 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


CONNECTICUT. 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY, Hartford, 


‘Conn. Every advantage for young la- 
dies. Refined and modern surroundings. 
Gymnasium. Health and beautiful situa- 
tion. Miss SARA J. SMivTH, Principal. 


COLORADO. 


JARVIS HALL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Montclair, Colo. 


Education, Health, Deportment, 32 years. Apply 
REV. CANON ROGERS, B.A., B.D., Rector. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Established 1867, Dr. F, ZIEGFELD, President, 


The Largest and Most Complete Institution of Musicag 
Learning in America. 


New COLLEGE BLDG,, 202 MICHIGAN BOUL., CHICAGO, ILL. 


The finest structure in existence devoted exclusively 
to a musical college, 


* am ORATORY AND 
Music 


DRAMATIC ART 


MODERN LANCUACES 
BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 


Dr. FP. Ziegfeld, Hans Von Schiller, Dr. Louis Falk, 
William Castle, Bernhard Listemann, S. E. Jacobsohn, 
Rudolph Ganz, Charles Gauthier, Herman Devries, 


Hart Conway, Director School of Acting. 


LATEST ENGAGEMENTS: 
The following celebrated artists have been added to the faculty; 
RUDOLPH GANZ, Pianist and Composer of Berlin, Germany 
CHAS. GAUTHIER, Principal Tenor French Grand Opera Co. 
HERMAN DEVRIES, Baritone MauriceGrau Grand Opera Co. 
HERMANN KLUM, Pianist of Vienna, Austria. 
KARL RECKZEH, Pianist of Leipzig, Germany. 
MARY FORREST, Soprano of Berlin, Germany. 


35th SEASON BEGINS SEPT. 10 


Catalogue Mailed Free. 


WHY NOT YOU 100? tio’ number 


increases every year) find that the 


Illinois Woman’s College 


just what they are seeking, You might 
find t it mers now idea too. Send for 
illustrated catalogue to : 
raptor os. R. Harker, Ph. D,, President, 


Jos. 
“ JACKSONVILLE, = ‘ILLINOIS. 


we GOLLEGE" MUSIC 


logue to Joseph R. Harker, 


Ph. D., Pres, JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, Knoxville, Ill. 


Now in its Thirty-third Year. 


Prominent Families inmany States, during a third 
of a century, have been patrons of this Institution. 
Students are received at any time when there is a 
vacancy. Escort is furnished from Chicago without 
charge. Address, 

Rev. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


— el 


WATERMAN HALL, Sycamore, III. 
THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, 
D.D., D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. 
Board and tuition, $300 per school year. Address, 
Rev. B. F. FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 
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ILLINOIS. 


roxYOUNG 7 {ist 

WOMEN. Year. 

High-grade English and Classical School. Literary, Music, Art Courses, 
Certificate admits to Eastern colleges. Limited number scholarships for 


promising girls. A complete educational home, For Catalogue address 
kK. F, BULLARD, A. M., President, . Jacksonville, Il, 


MUSI F Iilinois Conservatory 
including Fine Art, Elocution 
and Modern Language Courses. 
Instruction of best home and 

————————— 


foreign talent, 
E. F. BULLARD, A. M., Supt, Jacksonville, Ill. 


BUNKER HIL 


Bunker Hill, Ill. No better home and school for any 
boy at any price. College and business preparation, 
Write to Col. S. L. Stiver, A.M., Ph. D. 


FOR SMALL BOYS, waa 


An excellent Home and School with Military fea- 
tures. Booklet free. Col. S. L. Stiver, A. M. Ph. D 


WE TEACH MEDICINE 


This is quite different from offering superior ad- 
Metheny for the study of Medicine. Send for Circu- 
ernst 


Northwestern University Women’s 
Medical School x 
333-339 South Lincoln Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY, 


INDIANA. 


KNICKERBACKER HALL, Indianapolis, Ind. 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. School year 
begins September 26th 1960. College preparation and 
special courses. Enlarged grounds and new building 
ready in September. 

MARY HELEN YERKES, 
SUSAN HILL YERKES, 


H OW E MILITARY SCHOOL, 


Prepares thoroughly for College, Scientific Schools, or 
Business. Best advantages at moderate expense. Man- 
ual training (elective). Personal attention given to éach 
boy. Fine athletic field and beautiful lakes. For il- 
lustrated catalogue address Rev. J.H. McKenzie, Rector. 


i Principals. 


IOWA. 


ST. KATHARINE’S HALL, Davenport, Iowa. 


A Church Boarding and Day School for Girls. 


Preparatory,and Academic Courses. College Prepara- 
tion a Specialty. Music and Art Departments. Chem- 
ical and Physical Laboratory. Astronomical Observ- 
atory. Good Library. Extensive Grounds for Out 
Door Exercise and Games. Commodious Building 
heated by steam, and fully equipped for school pur- 
poses. Ten (10) resident instructors, including Na- 
tive French and German Teachers. The home life 
is made an essential feature of the School. 

THE Rv. Rny. THEODORE N. MORRISON, D, D., 

President of the Board of Trustees. 
Miss M. F. BUFFINGTON, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Norwood 
School. 


‘Norwood, = = Mass. 


FOR BOYS. Fifteen miles from Boston, 
midway between the towns of Norwood and 
Canton, Number limited. Individual method 
in instruction and character moulding by per- 
sonal influence the special features of the school. 
A noble situation, pleasant home, rural sur- 
roundings, yet within 25 minutes of Boston. 
Reference to all our present and past patrons. 
Circulars on application. 


WILLIAM CHAUNCY LANGDON, A. M., 
Headmaster. 
P. O., Ganton Junction, Mass. 


CONCORD SCHOOL, Concord, Mass. 


A Church School for Boys. 


Special attention given to College Preparatory 
Work. Rev. Wm. Lawrence, S.T.D., Visitor. 
Address THOMAS H. ECKFELDT, 


Head Master. 


MARYLAND. 


ST. GEORGE’S SCHOOL, St. George, Md. 
$210, $230, $250 according to age. For 16 boys, St. George, 
‘Maryland. 25th year, established reputation, Primary, 
College, Preparatory and Business Courses, Individual 
mnstruction, home comfort, refinemevt, kindness, 
J. C. KINEAR, A.M., Prin. 


Che Diving Church. — 


MICHIGAN. 


AKELEY INSTITUTE, Grand Haven, Mich. 


A Young Ladies’ Church School with a Department 
for Young Children. ‘College Preparatory Course. 
Music a Specialty. Terms, $250 with the usual extras. 
Correspond with Miss MARGURETTA CHEYNEY, Prin 
cipal, Grand Haven, Mich. 


MINNESOTA. 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL, Faribault, Minn. ~ 


Is of unusual importance to the Church for its 
success with'boys, and its advanced place of influence 
in the West. The Prospectus for its 36th year is filled 
with information of great value to parents, and to 
those who may be interested in the effort to strengthen 
the most Northwesterly well established Church 
school. 

Its invigorating climate is very advantageous to 
Eastern and Southern boys. For information and 
Prospectus write the Rector, 

The Rev. JAMES DOBBY, D. D. 


ST. MARY’S HALL. A beautiful, homelike 
school for girls. Health of pupils phenomenal. Num- 
ber limited to 75. Special advantages in Music and 
Art. Gymnasium. College preparatory course. Certi- 
ficate admits to Wellesley and other colleges. Rt. Rev 
H. B. Whipple, D.D., LL.D., Rector. Miss Caroline 
Wright Eells, Principal. For catalogue address, 
SAINT MARY’S HALL, Faribault, Minn. 


NEW YORK. 


HOOSAC SCHOOL, Hoosac, N. Y. 


Next year begins Wednesday, September 19, 1900. 
REV. E. D. TIBBITS, 
Rector. 


KEBLE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Under the supervision of Bishop Huntington. 


Thirtieth school year begins Tuesday, September 18, 
1900, Apply to Miss MARY J. JACKSON. 


New York, New York City. 6—8 E. 46th St. 
ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, 

Boarding. and Day School for Girls. Collegiate, 
Preparatory, Primary Classes, College Certificates. 
Advantages of New York City. Gymnasium, Roof 
Garden, Otis Elevator. 


MISS C. E. MASON’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
THE CASTLE, 

Tarcytown-on-Hud- 

N. Y. An ideal 

Advantages of 

N. Y. City. All depart- 

ments. Endorsed by Rt. 

Rey. H. C. Potter, Hon. 

j hauncey M. Depew. 

For illus. circular I, ad- 

e iress Miss C. E. Mason, 
LL.M. 


The General Theological Seminary, 
CHELSEA SQuARE, NEW YORK. 


The Academic Year will begin on Wednesday in 
the September Ember Week, Sept. 19, 1900, with 
the entrance examination at 930°A. M. The stu- 
dents live in the buildings. Board, coal, gas, and 
care of room, $225 per annum, payable semi-annu- 


ally in adva.ce. 
Special Students admitted and a Graduate course 
for graduates of other Theological Seminaries. 
The requirements for admission and other par- 
ticulars can be had from The VeryRey.E.A.HOFF- 
MAN, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Dean. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


64th year. Overlooks the Hudson. Magnificent 
and healthful in location. with exceptionally efficient 
instructors. Military discipline. 
» J.B. BISBEE, A. M., Prin., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


S. MARYS DIOCESAN SCHOOL’ FOR 
GIRLS, Concord, N. H. 

Healthful Location, Charges Moderate, Pupils Pre- 
pared for College. Re-opens Sept. 17... Correspond 
with Miss ISABEL M. PARKS, Principal. 


OHIO. 


KENYON MILITARY ACADEMY, Gambier, 


Ohio. One of the oldest and most successful 
boarding schools for boys. Close personal supervi- 
sion. Prepares for all colleges and technical schools. 
Flexible two years business course. Illustrated cat- 
alog free. The Regents. 


THE COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, Cincinnati, 


Ohio. Now in its 24th year. 
Begins:with A.B.C. and prepares for college. ‘‘No 
school more admirably managed.’’ Address 
Rey. J. BABIN, A. B., Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


BISHOPTHORPE, South Bethlehem, Penn. 


A BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Col- 
legiate, Preparatory and Academic Courses. Music 
and Art. Thirty-second year begins September 20, 1900. 

Miss FRANCES M. BUCHAN, Principal.’ The Rt. 
Rey. Ethelbert Talbot, D.D., LL.D., President Board 
Trustees, é 
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‘PENNSYLVANIA. 


ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL, Bustleton, Pa. (Near 


Philadelphia.) «4 thorough and honest school, 
the kind of a school to which sensible parents desire 
to send their sons.” — Bishop Whitaker. Grounds and 
situation are exceptionally beautiful and healthful. 
Individual Instruction. Full Equipment. 

CHARLES H. STROUT, Principal. 


“A Military School of the highest 
order.”’—U. 8.WaR DEpt, 
a3 Degrees in 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Arts. 
Thorough Preparatory Courses. 
Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry. 
Catalogues of 
Ool. C. E. Hyart, President. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


ALL SAINTS’ SCHOOL, 
Sioux Falls, S. Dakota. 


Rt. REV. W. H. HARS, D.D., President. 


A High Grade School for Girls. Fine Building, all 
Conveniences. Beautifully situated. The high, dry 
air of South Dakota has proved very beneficial to 
many students. Eighteen hours from Chicago, with- 
out change of cars. Address 

Miss H. S. PEABODY, Principal. 


VIRGINIA. 


FAUQUIER INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES, Warrenton, Va. 


Fortieth session opens Thursday, Sep. 20th, 1900. 
Situated in Piedmont region of Va. on Southern R. R., 
fifty five miles from Washington. A select limited 
home school. For catalogue address 


GEO. G. BUTLER, A.M., Principal. 


Mary Baldwin Seminary 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 


Term Pogtas Sept. 6,1900. Located in Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, beautiful 
grounds and modern ‘appointments. 220 students past 
session from 27 States. Terms moderate. Pupils enter 
any time. Send for catalogue 

Miss E. C. WEIMAR, Prin., Staunton, Va. 


WISCONSIN. 


KEMPER HALL, Kenosha, Wis. 

A School for Girls, under the care of the Sisters of 
St. Mary. The Thirtieth Year begins September 24, 
1900. References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., 
Milwaukee; Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; 
Rt. Rev. Geo. F. Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; David 
B. Lyman, Esq., Chicago; W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chi- 
cago. Address THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


GRAFTON HALL, School for Young Ladies, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


College Preparatory, and Graduate Courses. 
cial advantages in Languages, Music and Art. 

Modern Equipment.—Individual Rooms. 

Refers to Rt. Rev. C. C. Grafton, S.T.D., Bishop of 
Fond du Lac; Rt. Rev. G. Mott Williams, D.D., Bish- 
op of Marquette; Rt. Rev. D. S. Tuttle, D.D., Bishop 
of Missouri. Rt. Rev. Davis Sessums, D.D.,'Bishop of 
Lousiana; Rev. D. Parker Morgan, D.D., New York; 
Gen’l. E. S. Bragg, Fond du Lac. Address: 


REV. B. TALBOT ROGERS, M.A., 
Warden. 


Spe- 


ST: JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Delafield, Wis. 


A Church school for boys. Situated in the beauti- 
ful lake region of Waukesha County. Course, Clas- 
sical, Scientific, Business. 

For catalogue address, 


Dr. SIDNEY T. SMYTHE, 
Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 


RACINE COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


“The school that makes manly boys.” Graduates 
enter any university. Diploma admits to Univer- 
sities of Michigan and Wisconsin. Address, 

Rev. H. D. ROBINSON, Warden, Racine, Wis. 
RE 


Monuments “2: 


CELTIC CROSSES A SPECIALTY 
CHAS. G. BLAKE & CO. 720 Woman’s Temple, Chicago. 


SEND FOR| 
FREE 


THE PENNOYER, en ve Reeders 
sanitarium of the high- 
Kenosha; Wis. est grade for the better 
class of people. Luxurious accommodations ; spa- 
cious grounds (75 acres); cool summers; Lake 
Michigan views and breezes; best sanitary con- © 
ditions for the sick or well... Send for illustrated 
prospectus. SuitDi Bel ‘ 


Wr Live 
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Tur Chinese aspect was suddenly changed on Monday 
night by the publication of dispatches dated July 2tst, appar- 
ently .authentic, from the British and Japanese ministers at 
Peking to their respective capitals declaring. the safety of the 
diplomatic corps at the Chinese capital with the exception of 
Baron von Ketteler; stating that from June 20.to July 16 the 
British Legation was under constant fire from Chinese troops, 
with resulting casualties to the foreigners of 62 killed and a 
number wounded. The news is also confirmed by a dispatch of 
the Russian Admiral to his government, and by a message re- 
ceived at the German foreign office. A French dispatch, dated 
July 22d, however, declares that hostilities were resumed July 
18th, which conflicts with the statements to the other Powers, 
and suggests caution in accepting even these apparently direct 
messages as certainly genuine and authentic. Their substan- 
tial authenticity is, however, generally accepted at the several 
capitals. Apparently the news is given out in order to lend 
substance to the Chinese threat that the ministers will all be 
killed if the armies of the allies advance toward Peking. We 
eannot see that the good faith of the Chinese government is 
proved by these dispatches. It must now be explained by China 
why Imperial edicts could be transmitted regularly from Peking 
while the ministers were under duress, without communication 
for more than a month, and the long siege by Imperial troops 
must also be explained. 


Tuer most important of last week’s Chinese news was 
diplomatic rather than martial. On Wednesday was pub- 
lished the text of an appeal purporting to have been made 
by the Emperor of China, Kwang Hsu, to the President of 
the United States, for mediation, and the reply of the 
President to the Emperor. The former of these letters 
transmitted to Washington through the Taotai or Mayor of 
Shanghai and the Chinese Minister at Washington, asks “That 
the President will advise measures and take the initiative in 
bringing about the concert of the Powers for the restoration of 
order and peace.” President McKinley in reply assured the 
Emperor of the friendship of the United States, declaring that 
the good offices of this government would be used with other 
Powers for the protection of China, provided the United States 
could be positively assured, first, that the Chinese government 
had rendered no assistance and was in no way a party to the 
disturbances and murders in Peking; second, that the diplomatic 
representatives of the Powers should be placed in immediate and 
free communication with their several governments; and third, 
that the Emperor and, authorities of China should codperate 
with the relief expedition sent by the Powers for the protection 
of foreigners. 

This answer of President McKinley, following upon the 
reputed acceptance by the State Department of Chinese assur- 

ances of the safety of the Legations, were not received very cor- 

dially by the Powers, who felt generally that it was a mistake 
for the United States to enter into any negotiations whatever 
with the Chinese Imperial government at this critical stage. 
It was pointed out also that it is extremely uncertain whether 


. the Imperial government of the Emneror was in existence at 
the present time, especially since the Emperor himself has been 


_. for several years in retirement and his authority been super- 
__seded by that of the Empress Dowager. i 
Notwithstanding these criticisms, it is clear that the con- 


ditions made by Mr. McKinley are such as to render the negotia- 
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tions at least nugatory, and so harmless, unless positive informa- 
tion is received of the good faith of the Chinese government. 
In the meantime the preparations of the Powers, including the 
United States, to do what they can for the relief of foreigners 
in China, are continued, and indeed the United States has been 
foremost in urging the greatest expedition possible in the start- 
ing of the relief force from Tien Tsin. Therefore it seems as 
though the friendly tone of the answer of the American govern- 
ment might promise more hopeful results than does the ill dis- 
guised hostility of the European Powers, in case any power yet 
remains in the Imperial government. At the same time it is 
very certain that every precaution should be taken, and appar- 
ently has been taken, by this government, as by the governments 
of the other Powers, against bad faith on the part of the Chinese 
government or officials. The United States has»declined em- 
phatically to carry out the Chinese suggestion that the advance 
to Peking be called off. 


During every day of last week there were rumors innumer- 
able of all descriptions emanating from Chinese sources, but 
almost nothing new affecting the general condition at Peking 
can be said to be trustworthy. Letters from Sir Claude Mac- 
Donald, dated July 4th and July 6th, and also a letter from 
Minister Conger dated July 4th are published, the substance of 
each of which agrees that at these dates the British Legation at 
Peking, in which were gathered all the foreigners in the city, 
was being shelled daily by Chinese soldiers, and that the Chinese 
government was making no effort toward their relief. The 
Chinese, it was déclared, were determined to massacre all the 
foreigners then remaining in the city. These letters appear to 
be authentic, so far as can be discovered, and unhappily they 
do not bear out the declaration of the Chinese Minister at Wash- 
ington and at the other capitals, that the Chinese government 
has exerted itself for the protection of foreigners. In the two 
of these dispatches from Sir Claude MacDonald, it was declared 
that only the cowardice of the Chinese insurgents or soldiers 
had prevented the wholesale massacre of the foreigners at that 
time, and that two weeks was the utmost extent to which the 
Legation could hold out if not hardly pressed by the enemy, 
while four days was the limit if they were pressed. Li Hung 
Chang, who yet remains in Shanghai, declared that the diplomats 
were on the way from Peking to Tien Tsin, under protection of 
the Chinese government, and also that they ought to arrive at the 
latter port by last Sunday. They had not arrived on Tuesday 
morning, and few give credence to the tale. Li Hung Chang 
is said to have been appointed Viceroy of Pe-Chi-li, the province 
in which Peking is situated. Monday’s papers contain the text 
of what purports to be an Imperial decree to all the Viceroys 
commanding them to prevent the advance of all foreign troops, 
“especially along the Yang-tsze-Kiang;” and threatening their 
lives in case of disobedience; also declaring that not a foreigner 
shall be permittéd to escapé from the interior. Li Hung Chang 
is also said to have been ordered to lead the Imperial forces 
against the foreigners, and to have begged to be permitted to 
retire by reason of his age. Another Imperial edict, according 
to reports, speaks of the foreign ministers at Peking as hostages, 
and threatens to kill them if a foreign army marches on the 
capital. The fiction that the Chinese Imperial government re- 
mains friendly, convenient to the Powers though it has been 
in its practical aspects, can hardly be continued much longer. 
It now appears that on July 5th, France, and several others of 
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the Powers, warned the Imperial government that its members 
would be “personally” held responsible for any damage sus- 
tained by the foreigners.. 


From many sources come reports of massacres of Christians 
in the interior of the provinces of China; lying north of: the 
Yellow River and to some extent immediately south thereof. 
Thus it is stated on the authority of an Italian priest, who ar- 
rived at Hong Kong from southern Honan, which is south of 
the Yellow River and not far north of the Yang-tsze valley, that 
an Italian Bishop and three priests, with six hundred native 
Christians, had been massacred after the most revolting tortures. 
The priest giving the information had escaped by lying hid in a 
coffin on board a river boat for seventeen days. From the China 
Inland Mission, one of the larger and more important of the 
English sectarian societies, comes the news of massacres at Pao- 
Ting, a point a short distance west of Peking, where all the mis- 
sionaries are declared to have been murdered, including forty 
of the British, French, and American (Presbyterian and Con- 
gregationalist) missions. At Kwang Ping Fu, on the border 
between Chi-li and Shangtung, two French Jesuit priests and a 
thousand converts were murdered. In the province of Shan-se 
it is reported that five foreigners and a number of native Christ- 
jans connected with the English Baptist mission have been mur- 
dered, while others of the same mission have escaped and are 
now attempting to make their way to a place of safety. At 
Tung Chau, a point we have been unable to locate, it is reported 
that eighteen missionaries have been killed, the particulars not 
being given. Other reported massacres, in which large figures 
are used, are too vague to locate definitely. Where particulars 
are given, the most frightful tortures are described, and while 
perhaps not absolutely trustworthy, the stories are at least highly 
probable. Thus, at Hu-nan-Wen, several Italian priests are 
said to have been wrapped in cotton soaked with kerosene, 
and slowly roasted to death. The only news purporting to come 
from Peking not directly from Chinese sources, is a dispatch 
from a missionary of the American Board at Chefoo, dated July 
28rd, containing only the words, “Peking alive.” In the absence 
of information as to the source of the knowledge purported thus 
to be given, which apparently must have been Chinese, it is 
impossible to give any considerable credence to the report. It 
is said that at the present time there are about 28,000 of the 
International forces at Tien Tsin, but the middle of August is 
given as the very earliest at which a forward movement can be 
begun. It must be remembered that at this season the rains 
are almost incessant in that portion of China. 


IN DESPATCHING troops from Germany bound for China, 
Emperor William is reported to have said to the troops: “If 
you close with the enemy, remember this: Spare nobody. Make 
no prisoners. Use your weapons so that a thousand years hence 
no Chinaman will dare look askance at any German. Open the 
way for civilization once for all.” This, though, unhappily is a 
game at which two can play, and is hardly calculated to afford 


protection to any foreigners who may yet be within the power of 
the Chinese. 


Wuitet Americans are bitterly complaining of the lack of 
protection to foreigners in China, an incident has occurred in 
our own'midst to show the impossibility, or at any rate, the 
impracticability of quickly controlling a mob. In New Orleans 
on Tuesday of last week, a negro killed a policeman and one 
other white man. On Wednesday night a mob of white men 
and boys had congregated, of such strength and vindictiveness 
that inoffensive negroes were shot and killed wherever they 
could be discovered, on the street, in the street cars, or elsewhere. 
So infuriated was the mob that there are instances published in 
which they broke into negro houses during the night and killed 
those who were found asleep, without the remotest connection 
with the murders. On Friday the reputed murderer was located 
in a house and was killed after a desperate conflict, in which the 
negro killed five persons, mortally wounded four, and otherwise 
wounded a number of others. He was killed only by means of 
the house being burned, so that the negro was driven outside 
and was shot by a special policeman. The riot assumed such 
violent proportions that the militia were ordered out by the Gov- 
ernor. The race conflict is most deplorable and altogether inex- 
cusable. The Grand Jury has been ealled in special session. 
It cannot be too often pointed out, that not only is mob rule and 
the lynching of criminals a reprehensible evil, but further, that 
the murder of innocent men and women, though negroes, for no 
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_ other reason than that another negro has committed a crime, is 


itself a barbarous crime deserving the utmost severity of treat- 
ment by due process of law. 


Tur assassination of Humbert, King. of Italy, is one of 
those sad. incidents which show the futility of assassination as a 
means toward accomplishment of socialistic designs, if it be, as 
now appears, the work of a Socialist or of an Anarchist. Hum- 
bert was one of the most enlightened of the Continental mon- 
archs, and if it had not been for the unfortunate political com- 
plications between the Quirinal and the Vatican, his reign would 
have been even more largely instrumental for good than was the 
case. The son of the great Victor Emmanuel, he succeeded to 
the throne in 1878, when Italy had become a united \ Kingdom, 
threatened only by the sulks of the “Prisoner of the Vatican.” 
His queen, Margherita, was one of the most beloved and highly 
respected of the royal women of Europe. King Humbert was 
shot at Monza, where he was residing in one of the royal sum- 
mer palaces, on the evening of Sunday, July 29th, and died a 
few minutes afterward. He is succeeded by his son, Victor 
Emmanuel III., Prince of Naples, who is now on a yachting 
cruise in the Levant, beyond communication. 


Tr 1s with difficulty that one keeps up interest in affairs in 
South Africa, important though they are. After having his 
line of communication broken, Lord Roberts again made it 
intact, and, on Sunday, returned to Pretoria, after a futile 
attempt to capture General Botha. Baden-Powell is again 
under siege at Rustenburg, about a hundred miles west of Pre- 
toria. General French has occupied Middelburg, a hundred 
miles east of Pretoria, on the railroad toward Lorengo Marques. 
There has again been fighting amidst the mountains of north- 
ern Natal, and General Hunter (British) won a signal victory 
at Fouriesburg. About six thousand Boers retired into the 
mountain passes. 


Last week witnessed another miniature war, begun and 
ended. A revolutionary party attacked the city of Panama on 
the Isthmus bearing the same name, and for a time appeared 
to have the upper hand. The revolution, however, seems to have 
succumbed as quickly as it arose, and after a two days’ diffi- 
culty was declared to have been killed. A British war vessel in 
the vicinity was able to land marines, and American interests 
were confidéd to their protection, the United States having no 
vessel in the vicinity. It is to be hoped that the professional 
belligerents who are continually stirring up anti-English senti- 
ment in this country, will take note of this further courtesy 
shown by that government to the people of the United States. 
It will be remembered that the United States guarantees the 
neutrality of the Isthmus. 


Tup annual report of the Chief of the Treasury Bureau of 
Statistics upon the foreign commerce of the United States dur- 
ing the year ending June 30, 1900, has been completed and will 
form a part of the June Summary of Commerce and Finanee, 
which will make its appearance during the coming week. The 
report shows the total imports of merchandise during the year 
were $849,714,670; the total exports, $1,394,186,371. The- 
principal features of the report, omitting the statistical tables, 
are as follows: 

' Four great facts characterize the foreign commerce of the 
United States in 1900, the closing year of the decade and 
century— 

1. The total commerce of the year surpasses by $319,729,- 
250 that of any preceding year, and for the first time in our 
history exceeds two billion dollars. 

2. The exports exceed those of any preceding year, and 
have been more widely distributed throughout the world than 
ever before. 

3. Manufacturers’ materials were more freely imported 
than ever before and formed a larger share of the total im- 
ports than on any-former oécasion. 

4. Manufactured articles were more freely exported than 
ever before and formed a larger share of the total exports than 
on any former occasion. 

In exports every great class of articles showed a larger 
total than in the preceding year; in imports every class except 
manufacturers’ materials showed a smaller percentage of the 
total than in the preceding year, while manufacturers’ materi- 
als showed a much larger total and larger percentage of the’ 
grand total than in any former year. 
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LONDON LETTER. 


London, July 18, 1900. 
RENE VILATTE again. Really he is such an inter- 

@ esting subject that it is quite difficult to leave him 
entirely alone. Since his last appearance upon our horizon, his 
kaleidoscopic career has assumed, indeed, a different phase in 
view of startling developments. On June 13th, both M. Vilatte 
and Don Miraglia—a priest of the Diocese of Placentia under 
Minor Excommunication since 1896, whom M. Vilatte, in his 
capacity as the champion promoter of schism, essayed to conse- 
erate (as stated in a previous letter) to Bishop’s orders in his 
new “Italian National Episcopal Church”—were put under the 
ban of Major Excommunication by a Decretum of the Sacred 
Roman and Universal Inquisition. This decree, no doubt, was 
meant to be the answer (though a dilatory one) to M. Vilatte’s 
Paris telegram, dated April 18th, wherein he implored His Holi- 
ness Leo XIII. to reply at once to the question, “Am I, yes or 
no, accepted in the Roman Catholic Church?’; and doubtless 
the Decree may also be regarded as the chief practical result, 
thus far, of M. Vilatte’s ambitious scheme of Church Reform 
for Italy. ; 

Now, in the light of this Paris telegram to the Vatican, 
which has recently been published by one “Truth” (a hero- 
worshipper, as it were, of M. Vilatte), in the correspondence 
columns of the London (Roman) Catholic Times, there is hardly 
any difficulty in conceiving the real anwmus actuating M. Vilatte 
in taking up with Don Miraglia. Surely he must have been in 
a very short temper when sending off the Paris-Rome telegram, 
though the message itself was by no means a short one, for it 
contained 230 words. Couched in curt diction and almost 
rudely peremptory in tone, the telegram clearly presaged a per- 
sonal policy of vindicative action against Rome, in case she 
rejected his own conditions of submission, which were sub- 
stantially to the effect that he should be received, not as an 
humble prodigal son, but as “Archbishop” Vilatte, and be 
allowed to freely pursue his alleged apostolate as a “Missionary 
Bishop,” which is the descriptive title he has assumed for him- 
self. 

M. Vilatte felt obliged, it seems, to telegraph to the Vatican, 
also to publish the text of the message in the Paris Temps, in 
order to defend himself against Cardinal Richards, Archbishop 
of Paris, who had to expose and denounce him in the Paris 
press; as he had been “ordaining” some Jesuit scholastics in his 
private chapel, since taking up his residence at the French cap- 
ital. As to Don Miraglia, he has lately been employing his time 
and energies, according to the Rome correspondent of the above- 
mentioned London religious newspaper, by going to the Metho- 
dist chapel in Rome vested as a Bishop, and denouncing the 
alleged crimes and misdemeanors of the official Roman Church 
and of the priesthood, not sparing even her venerable chief 
pastor. 

Dr. Ryle, the first Bishop of Liverpool, who resigned his 
See last March; and who departed this life on St. Barnabas’ Eve 
(the 20th anniversary of his consecration in York Minster), was 
the chief exponent of English Evangelicalism since Charles 
Simeon, and probably the last distinguished protagonist of the 

old school in contradistinction to the new school of Evangeli- 

¢alism. His father, who was an M. P. and a private banker in 
_ Cheshire, designed to have his promising son succeed him both 
in business and -public life; sending him to Eton, where the boy, 
of athletic stature and tastes, felt quite at home on its lovely 
playing-fields on the Upper Thames; and subsequently to Christ 
Church, Oxford, where, along with Arthur (afterwards Dean) 
Stanley and some others, he took first-class classical honors. 
~The father becoming, however, .a»bankrupt, his son, then five- 
__and-twenty, abruptly turned his mind to the clerical estate, tak- 
__ ing deacon’s orders in 1841, and priest’s orders the next year. 

: Although at Oxford, when it was seething with excitement 
over Tract Ninety, young Ryle for a time maintained a neutral 
‘mental attitude, but finally saw fit to espouse the really falling 
eause of Evangelicalism, instead of the rising (though still 
numerically weak) Catholic cause. 
_ obseure village in Suffolk, where he held the vicarage from 1861 

‘to 1880, Dr. Ryle first rose to fame in the religious world as a 
fract writer; taking his cue, perhaps, as to method of propa- 
yandism, from the still more famous T’racts for the Times. 

ese Kvangelical tracts, no less than 200 being published in 
y languages and reaching a circulation upwards of tens of 
ons, were composed in a simple and even homely but singu- 
terse and sententious style; commanding even John 
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_ Bright’s enthusiastic praise, whilst their matter appealed power- 
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fully to Protestant readers. As a platform speaker, Dr. Ryle 
was always popular at Exeter Hall, but as a pulpit preacher, he 
was, perhaps, more of a failure than a success, though serving 
two terms as Select Preacher at Oxford and one at Cambridge. 

In 1880, the Vicar of Stradbroke (then an honorary Canon 
of Norwich) was called by the Crown from his obscure country 
living to the Deanery of Salisbury, which dignity he accepted, 
notwithstanding its non-Evangelical associations; but before 
being installed in office, the Dean-designate was further pro- 
moted to be the first occupant of the See of Liverpool, which had 
come into existence under Lord Cross’s Bishoprics Act of 1878. 
The appointment was Lord Beaconsfield’s last act of ecclesi- 
astical preferment, and one highly gratifying to Lancashire 
Protestants, but it was also a shameful abuse of Church patron- 
age. The great Conservative Minister is said to have person- 
ally known only three clergymen (all belonging to his own 
county of Buckinghamshire, and whom he promoted to Dean- 
eries), and it is an open secret that to the favorite one of the 
trio, Dr. Bickersteth, Dean of Lichfield and Prolocutor of the 
Lower House of the Convocation of Canterbury, who was a sort 
of an old-fashioned “High and Dry” Churchman, the Prime 
Minister had virtually promised the new Bishop’s stool. 

A General Election, however, was imminent, and it was 
deemed expedient by the Conservative party managers at Liver- 
pool that a Protestant stalwart should be selected for the local 
Bishopric, in order to secure the Protestant polling vote of Lan- 
eashire. So Lord Beaconsfield was approached by the two Liver- 
pool Conservative members, and finally persuaded to nominate 
the Dean-designate of Salisbury instead of the Dean of Lich- 
field; though afterwards to his dying day, it is said, Lord Bea- 
consfield keenly regretted having sacrificed his attached friend, 
Dr. Bickersteth. As to the political effect of the Liverpool 
appointment upon the result of the ensuing Electoral struggle, 
it was quite generally thought at the time—even by Beacons- 
field himself—that it was rather disastrous than otherwise to the 
fortunes of the Conservative party, which was completely routed 
at the polls outside of Lancashire. 

Although Dr. Ryle was a strong and ardent Protestant, yet 
it seems that he was regarded at the time by some Evangelicals 
(even more Protestant than himself) with suspicion, because he 
had been seen to walk with Father Lowder at the Southampton 
Church Congress of 1870, and at another Congress, in 1879, he 
had seriously compromised his whole theological position by 
shaking hands with Canon Knox-Little. He had also actually 
preached in surplice, though only once, I believe. However, the 
first Bishop of Liverpool was quite Protestant enough, and like 
the present German Emperor, though unlike Dr. Chavasse, the 
present Bishop of Liverpool, he was very fond of calling himself 
a “Protestant,” though it is to the honor of his name that he 
never was a Kensitite. 

Great things were expected of Dr. Ryle—by many Church 
people—as Bishop of so important a See, but “the general 
expectation,” as the 7%mes said in its striking obituary article, 
“was not fulfilled.” It was a disappointment to many that he 
was not a Cathedral-builder like Dr. Benson, when Bishop of 
Truro, though in that respect, the Bishop of Liverpool was just 
like Cardinal Manning. The Bell-Cox case was, of course, a 
great misfortune to his episcopate, and might have been avoided 
had the Bishop steadfastly pursued his original policy of non- 
intervention. On the pastoral side of his high office, however, 
Dr. Ryle was happily much more successful. In the twenty 
years of his episcopate 42 new churches and 48 new mission halls 
were built, and in the ranks of his clergy the number of incum- 
bents rose from 170 to 206, and that of the curates from 120 to 
920. The Bishop grappled, too, with the problem of “poor liv- 
ings,” with the result that now there are but few livings in the 
Liverpool Diocese under £250 a year, whilst there is a pension 
fund of £1,000 a year for the relief of superannuated clergy. 
Requiscat in pace. 


A MONTH OF SUNDAYS. 


“MONTH of Sundays” is an expression commonly used to sig- 
| nify a considerable length of time, but it does not last as long 
as is usually supposed. In reality, a month of Sundays is of exactly 
the same length as any other month, namely, thirty-one days, every 
day of the week being a Sunday with’ some nation. 

The first day of the week, as every one knows, is the Christian 
Sunday; Monday is the day kept sacred by the Greeks; Tuesday is 
the’ Persian day of rest; on Wednesday the Assyrians worship; 
Thursday is a holy day among the Egyptians; the Turks keep Fri- 
day; and the Jews Saturday, as their Sabbath. 
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NEWS FROM THE SHANGHAI MISSION. 


EPORTS just received from Bishop Graves, coming by cable 

to the Board of Missions, indicate growing unrest through- 

out Central China and the Bishop says he has called upon all 

missionaries to return to Shanghai. The women workers and 

members of households have already gone to Japan. Reports 

to other missionary societies in New York indicate as well that 

the trouble is spreading throughout the empire. Late letters 
from Bishop Graves contain the following information: 

“When the news of the trouble in the North was received 
it seemed as if we should have an outbreak in Central China as 
well. Fortunately all has been quiet at Hankow and Wuchang. 
At Wuhu a riot seemed imminent, but the authorities put it 
down. Here in Shanghai there were anonymous placards posted 
which were repeated in the native press in the way of news, and 
so given an undue publicity, stating that our premises at St. 
John’s were to be attacked and burned on June 19th, but noth- 
ing came of it. The reason we are having so quiet a time in 
this part of China is that the Viceroy at Wuchang and the 
Viceroy at Nanking are both of them strong men, and they have 
taken the stand that they will not allow any disturbances in 
their jurisdictions. So while the foreign men-of-war are bom- 
barding the forts at Taku and taking Chinese ships, and the 
Chinese soldiers and the Boxers are doing their best against 
foreigners in the North, we see the strange spectacle of the forts 
and soldiers here without employment, and the people very little 
concerned about the results of the fighting around Peking. Note 
the difference from what would be the state of things if Wash- 
ington was beseiged by a foreign enemy. In this Empire there 
is no cohesion, no patriotism. 

“The natives are leaving in thousands for Ningpo and 
Soochow, but it is said that large numbers are fleeing here from 
the North and other places. All day yesterday the people were 
passing up the Soochow Creek past St. John’s with all sorts of 
boxes and furniture, and even the dead in coffins on the boats. 
The scare is pitiable, and I do not believe they know what they 
are fleeing from. Probably they will all be back again in a few 
weeks. Business is affected, the native banks are uneasy, and 
the price of exchange has risen very much. Everything has 
been done to put the Concession in a proper state of defence, 
and we ought to be pretty safe by this time. You will be glad 
to know that St. John’s and St. Mary’s are still open. Every 
other school for girls in Shanghai is closed and the largest 
institution for boys. Our boys who are Christians are still 
standing by us, but some forty have gone from the college of 
boys who are heathen or have been affected by the Ningpo and 
Soochow exodus. Yesterday was the second day set by rumor 
for burning us out, and yet we are going quietly along to-day. 
We keep close watch, and should there be any real occasion 
would send the girls and women into Shanghai. 

“We have apparently a long period of confusion before us, 
but out of it all much good must come. I cannot express my 
gratitude for the great mercy of peace along the river at this 
time. It would be a terrible time for the mission if it were not 
so. All missions in the North have lost severely. The mis- 
sionaries have in many instances saved only the clothes they 
had on. We hear of women in the interior trying to make 
their way to the coast, for whom nothing can be done. The 
English Church Mission lost two men, Norman and Robinson. 
Two men and three ladies were in Peking and so far we have no 
news of their safety. A curtain has fallen over all that has 
occurred in the capital for three weeks. Bishop Scott and Mrs. 
Scott have been through the bombardment in Tien Tsin and we 
have no news of them yet, though Tien Tsin is relieved. I have 
issued forms of prayer in English and Chinese which are in use 
at all stations during this crisis. You can tell people that our 
missionaries have kept perfectly cool and kept at work and that 
they will continue to do so so long as they are able to. Every 
precaution has been taken that is possible under the circum- 
stances and there is no occasion for alarm at home. 

“We who are here deplore the confusion of the present, but 
we look upon it at the same time as the means by which a new 
China will arise. So far as we can see nothing but a radical 
revolution would ever have availed to change the old order and 
bring in a new one.” 

The prayers issued by the Bishop of Shanghai are in small 
folders, having at the front the title and on the back a cross in 
red within a circle bearing Chinese characters. The prayers 
read: 

COLLECT FOR THOSE SUFFERING PERSECUTION. 
Grant, O Lord, that in all their sufferings here upon earth for the testi- 
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mony of Thy truth, Thy servants in China may steadfastly look up to 
heaven, and by faith behold the glory that shall be revealed ; and, being 
filled with the Holy Ghost may learn to love and bless their persecutors 
by the example of Thy first martyr, Saint Stephen, who prayed for his 
murderers to Thee, O blessed Jesus, who standest at the right hand of 
God, to succour all those who suffer for Thee, our only Mediator and 
Advocate. Amen. 
COLLECT FOR CHINA. 


O God, who hast made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell 
on the face of the whole earth, and didst send Thy blessed Son to preach 
peace to them that are far off and to them that are nigh; Look with pity, we pray 
Thee, upon the people of China; restrain their anger, enlighten their ignorance, 
bestow upon them a righteous government, and so guide Christian nations in 
their dealings with them that all things may be ordered and settled upon 
the best and surest foundations, that peace and happiness, truth and 
justice, religion and piety, may be established among them for all genera- 
tions. These and all other necessaries, for them, for us, and Thy whole 
Church, we humbly beg in the Name and mediation of Jesus Christ, our 
most blessed Lord and Saviour. Amen. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL COMMISSION. 


C HE Sunday School Commission of the Diocese of New York, 
which was appointed by Bishop Potter two years ago, has 

just issued a summary of its work for that period. There had 
been and is a growing demand for some system of Bible study, 
graded and adapted to the minds of children, and commissions 
to investigate existing systems and, if necessary, to formulate 
new ones, have been appointed in six or seven Dioceses beside 
that of New York. 

Up to the present time the work of the New York Com- 
mission has been largely preparatory, “laying the foundations 
among the Sunday School teachers, for permanent results when 
a proper curriculum is set forth.” The Commission is endeay-- 
oring to raise up and train teachers, better qualified than they _ 
have heretofore been, capable of doing the best work under the 
usual conditions of the American city Sunday School: few 
teachers and large classes. 

“To this end, three distinct series of educative loonie were 
delivered during 1899-1900, in suitable centers in New York, 
under the auspices of the Commission. These were: The Christ- 
ian Knowledge Course of ten lectures, on the Principles and 
Methods of Sunday School Education, which was delivered in 


- St. Bartholomew’s Church in the fall of 1899 by leading edu- 


cators; a winter course on the Life of Christ, given by the Rev. . 
Dr. John P. Peters, rector of St. Michael’s, in Grace Chantry; 
and a spring course on the Life and Journeys of St. Paul, given 
in the Church of the Incarnation, by the Rev. Dr. George R. 
Van de Water, rector of St. Andrew’s, Harlem.” 

Growing out of these lectures, the Commission has ar- 
ranged two methods for the higher education of Sunday School 
Teachers’ training classes are. to be started in two 
grades, elementary and advanced, and teachers’ reading courses, 
ten in number, are to be outlined and directed by the Commis- 
sion. Arrangements for examinations and certificates or diplo- 
mas will be made for both the classes and the reading courses. 

Much has been done by the Commission toward the selec- _ 
tion or the arrangement of a Sunday School curriculum, and it. 
is hoped that by fall a tentative one may be adopted, to be used 
experimentally, changed from time to time, as conditions may 
make it advisable, with the hope of finally reaching an ideal sys- 
tem for which text books can be issued by the Commission. 


APPRECIATION OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S. 


One of the monographs on American Social Economies, 
just published for the’ United States Commission to the Paris — 
Exposition, relates to Religious Movements for Social Better- 
ment and was written by Dr. Josiah Strong, president of the 
League for Social Service, New York.- In the monograph he 
speaks of the social work of St. Bartholomew’s Church, New 
York, as follows: 

“St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York, affords the best 
illustration of a church ministering in a thousand ways to the ~ 
numberless needs of the heterogeneous population of a erent 
American city. i 

“There are eighteen different services on Sunday in the 
church and parish house, which makes the sabbath quite a day — 
of rest, as the average number of gatherings of all kinds for 
the remainder of the week is thirty-two daily. 

“The schedule of services, meetings of all sorts, classes, and 
the like, for each day in the week, shows a total of 212 for the 
seven days. Six of these, however, are for a portion of the year 
only, and ten are irregular, occurring only onee. or ty wice a month. 

“Among the Sunday services in ute parish jouse are one 
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in German, one in Armeniaii, and 6ne in Chinese; there are also 
regular services in the Swedish Chapel. Rescue mission work, 
with its nightly meetings, has been a prominent feature of the 
parish house. The aggregate attendance upon these meetings 
has been as large as 120,000 in a year, and 5,000 have professed 
to seek the new life. 

“There are 2,146 communieants in the entire parish. 
Among the 152 confirmed the past year were eight Chinese, 
seventeen Armenians, and forty-five adult Germans. Surpliced 
choirs of each of the above nationalities render the music in 
their own language in the missions. 

“Tn the parish house sabbath school, which shows a total 
enrollment of 1,408, there are classes taught in Armenian, 
Syriac, and Turkish, as well as in English. 

“This institution is proving to be an alembic in which many 
foreigners are being transmuted into Americans. The Armenian 
helper writes: ‘I am proud to say that as a good citizen I 
taught twenty-one Armenians, my old countrymen, the United 
‘States Constitution.’ 

“Clubs are a large part of the work. Membership in the 
‘Girls’ Evening Club entitles the holder to ‘the use of the club 
rooms and library; access to the large hall every evening after 
mine o’clock, to the physical culture classes, lectures, talks, 
entertainments, discussion class, glee club, literature class, the 
Helping Hand Society, Penny Provident and Mutual Benefit 
‘Funds; the privilege of joining one class a week in either dress- 
‘making, millinery, embroidery, drawn work, system sewing, or 
-cooking, and also, by paying a small fee, the privilege of enter- 
‘ing a class in stenography, typewriting, French, or bookkeeping.’ 
"Corresponding advantages attend membership in the other clubs. 
‘There are some 2,200 persons in the Men’s, Boys’, and Girls’ 
‘Clubs, the Armenian Club, and the Chinese Guild. 

“In addition to these many facilities for self-development, 
there are five circles of King’s Daughters, and various mission- 
-ary societies to teach unselfish service. 

“A unique feature of the parish house is its roof garden, 
-on the top of nine busy stories. In long boxes the children 
plant flowers and vegetables. These have a background of lilac 
bushes, syringa, dulcia, and other flowering shrubs in large tubs, 
while morning glories, honeysuckle, and ivy climb on the fence 
~which surrounds the roof. The garden is used for the instruc- 
‘tion and amusement of the children in the kindergarten when 
the weather permits, and is open evenings to various societies. 

“These children of the brick-and-mortar city are often seen 

. ~to kiss and caress the flowers which they cultivate in the roof 
-garden. The bringing of a bit of country to the parish house 
was suggested by the fact that a little girl, while crossing a 
‘bridge over a railroad track, dropped her only rubber doll on a 
“moving train ‘so that it could see the country.’ 

“A Holiday House at Washington, Conn., gave more than a 
‘bit of country to 348 girls last summer. 

“The fresh air work of the parish gave 2,046 outings, mostly 
~to children and tired mothers. } 

“The tailor shop provides temporary work for many out of 
-employment, and supplies garments for children in the sabbath 
*school and the industrial school. There were 3,625 garments 

__ received, made over, and repaired, or made of new materials, 
_. -the past year. There were $483.93 received for sales, and 415 
garments were given away. In addition to the above, the 
Benevolent Society provided 1,624 garments, of which 680 were 
«given away and 568 were sold. 
“The report of the Penny Provident Fund shows $1,844.82 
received from 2,648 depositors. 
: “One of the most beneficient of St. Bartholomew’s many 
ministries is the, Employment Bureau, which is conducted on 
‘business principles. During the past year, 1,866 situations 
___were filled in the domestic department, 186 in the mercantile 
_ +department, 48 in the professional department, and 459 in the 
‘mechanical and labor departments. Half a hundred nation- 
:alities were represented by the applicants to this bureau. 
% “The Clinic had 7,693 new patients last year. The total 
“number of consultations was 24,146. The total number of pre- 
_ :seriptions written was 13,607, of which 1,298 were free. 
: “A loan association has saved many from falling into the 
one of. Shylock. ‘Like the Employment Bureau it is con- 
Tt received $70,390.55 
uring the year, and dip $63, 375. 12. It makes loans to 
poor at much lower rates ‘than they could get elsewhere, and 
0 managed as to pay running expenses. 
The amount:expended by ‘the church on the parish house 
the year was $52,002.78, and the total amount given for 
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home expenditure and for benevolent contributions was $208,242. 
Including engineers, porters, etc., there are, all told, about fifty 
salaried workers at the parish house. 

“The splendid work of St. Bartholomew’s shows what can 
be done when occurs the rare combination of a big brain, a big 
heart, and a big treasury.” 


DEATH OF DR. DYER. 


C HE death of the Rev. Heman Dyer, D.D., occurred at his 
home in New York on Sunday, July 29th. Dr. Dyer has 
for many years been the Corresponding Secretary of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Society for the Promotion of Evangelical 
Knowledge, a society which has been at work since 1848, and has 
assisted many candidates for holy orders, especially in cases of 
young men having a predelec- 
tion toward the school of 
thought called Evangelical. 
Dr. Dyer was born in 


1810 and was a graduate of 
Kenyon Oollege, Gambier, 
Ohio, in the class of 1834, 
from which institution he re- 
ceived the degree of B.A. He 
also received the honorary de- 
gree of D.D. from Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, in 1843. Dur- 
ing his life at Kenyon he was 
not only personally impressed 
with the prevailing Evyangel- 
ical piety for which that at- 
mosphere was noted, but also 
assisted in the religious and 
missionary work of the institu- 
tion. One of the most interesting portions of Dr. Dyer’s 
Records of an Active Life, the product of his later years, tells 
of the informal services called “meetings” which, under the 
direction of Bishop Chase and Dr. Sparrow, were inaugurated 
in the different halls, recitation rooms, and rooms of the stu- 
dents at the Seminary. Mr. Dyer was one of the students 
requested to take charge of the services, and so marked a 
religious atmosphere was diffused after several weeks of these 
informal meetings, which assumed the character of revivals, 
that at one time all the college exercises were suspended for one 
or two days. Another of the students associated in the same 
work was Joseph Pere Bell Wilmer, afterward Bishop of Louisi- 
ana. Mr. Dyer afterward opened a mission in the vicinity and 
prepared many candidates both for Baptism and Confirmation. 
He was ordained to the diaconate in 1835 and to the priesthood 
in 1836, both by Bishop MeTIlvaine. 

After several years of missionary work in Ohio, Dr. Dyer 
removed to Pittsburgh, where he became professor and after- 
ward President of the Western University of Pennsylvania. 
The latter position he resigned in 1849. Shortly before this, 
the Evangelical Knowledge Society, with which for many years 
Dr. Dyer’s name has been closely associated, was formed, being 
incorporated in 1848. 

After a few years spent in Philadelphia, where he was rec- 
tor of the Church of The Saviour, Dy. Dyer removed to New 
York, becoming assistant to Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, the elder, at 
St. George’s Church, New York, then the center of Low Church 
activities in the East. For some years he remained associated 
with that work, but afterward, in about 1864, became assistant 
at the Ascension in the same city, where he remainéd under the 
long rectorship of Dr. John Cotton Smith, and up’ to the time 
of that of the Rey. E. W. Donald. Dr. Dyer’s connéction with 
this parish ceased in 1885. During all his years in New York, 
however, he was best known in connection with the work of the 
various societies organized under Evangelical influence, such as’ 
the Evangelical Knowledge Socicty already mentioned, the’ 
American Church Missionary Society, of which for many years: 
he was corresponding secretary, and similar organizations. For’ 
many years he was also a member of the Board of Managers of 
the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society. His chief lit-- 
erary work was the volume already mentioned, Records of an’ 
Active Life, which tells in a singularly interesting manner the 
long story of his activities in different phases. of Evangelical 
work. Never idle, his life had covered the time of the greatest 
growth of the Church in this country. He was a bitter oppon- 
ent of what was called Ritualism, and was during all his, life: 
While during the past few 
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years, his advanced age and advancing feebleness had pre- 
vented the active work which was prolonged beyond the age 
when most men are forced to retire, yet he possessed up to the 
time of his death the full use of his faculties, and his office in 
Bible House was never given up. - 


THE CHURCH OF THE ASCENSION. 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


HE City of Mount Vernon, in the County of Westchester, 

N. Y., is a charming suburb of the great Metropolis of 
New York, and only thirteen miles distant therefrom, its “Urbs 
Jucundarum Domuum,’ a “city of beautiful homes.” It might 
also with propriety be called a “City of beautiful Churches,” as 
the various religious bodies each have fine structures. It is 
fair to say, however, that none in the city is more Churchly in 
its construction and appointments than the Church of the 
Ascension. 

In the early part of the year 1890, a project was started to 
found a new church in the new portion of’ the city, known as 
the Chester Hill section, and the success it has attained in the 
short space of ten years is truly phenomenal. Starting with 
only 35 communicants in a small frame building formerly used 
by the Swedenborgian Society, it progressed so that in Febru- 
ary, 1891, there were 438 confirmed, making, with some others 
who had moved into the parish, 125 communicants in the first 
year. The interest in the parish was such that the building 
had to be enlarged twice before the expiration of the fourth 
year from: its incorporation, and in the sixth year, March 26, 
1896, ground was broken for a new and commodious stone 


church of Gothic design, with a seating capacity ef over 500... 


The corner-stone was laid upon Ascension Day, May 14, 1896, and 
the church was so far completed as to permit the first service to 
be held in it on the 6th day of December, 1896. In October, 
1890, the Rev. F. M. S. Taylor became its rector. He is a 
graduate of Princeton College, and was formerly Archdeacon of 
the Diocese of Springfield, under Bishop Seymour. 

The church is of local stone, quarry-faced walls. Lake 
Superior red sandstone trimmings and salmon-colored brick are 
used for arches over the openings, so that all blend harmoni- 
ously. The plan of the church is a nave and aisles, baptistery, 
north and south transepts, apsidal chancel, organ chamber, sac- 
risty, and robing room. At the intersection there rises a lan- 
tern tower, surmounted with a pyramidal spire, with turret cor- 
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ners, terminating with a large gilded cross. A fine rectory 
adjoins the church by a loggia. 
building formerly used as a church), connects at the west en- 
trance directly with the center aisle of the church, so that the 
rector can go from his study in the rectory, into the church, and 
through to the parish house, where the Sunday School services 
are held, without stepping out-doors, making a most complete 
and compact combination. 

The communicants now number over 350, and the Sunday 
School has 21 teaehers, with an average attendance of 170. 
There is a thriving chapter of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, 
and there is a mission under the direction of the rector, in 
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charge of the Rev. G. H. H. Butler, as curate. This*is located 
in the city of Yonkers, but adjoining Ascension parish so- 
closely, that the jurisdiction has been given to the Church of 
the Ascension. 


CONSECRATION OF THE BISHOP OF ALABAMA, 


i was a day of high rejoicing which was observed on the- 
Feast of St. James, in St. Paul’s Church, Selma, by the 
Diocese of Alabama. Once before the same service of consecra- 
tion of a Bishop had been held. A second of its rectors had 
been given to the episcopate, and there were sad hearts in Selma 
at the sundering of the sweet ties of pastor and people, but the: 
sacrifice was willingly made in the interests of the Church, 
which has here many a devoted disciple. 

Our sister Diocese was saying “the deep waters have gone 
over our soul.” Her aged and revered Diocesan had but re- 
cently bid them farewell. His Coadjutor, who, in the regular 
course of things, should first have been his staff and comfort, 
and later his successor in the holy office, through an incurable 
malady for two years or more past, which sapped his energy and 
warped his will, had gradually lost his force and influence for 
good, and finally succumbed. Other misfortunes not to be men- 
tioned had come upon more than one parish, and affected the 
Diocese at large. 

But in the election of Robert Woodward Barnwell, the dawn 
opened, and with his consecra- 
tion the day of hope reap- 
peared to a people who wanted 
a leader, a trusted guide and 
counsellor. 

The sentiments of that 
congregation when comparing” 
things past and to come can 
be imagined, not well de- 
seribed. 

The service and the gon- 
course were such as befitted 
the act so important to ‘the 
Church in the South. The 
hearts of many of us were 
cheered. Delight as of the 
prospect of “a gracious rain 
upon God’s inheritance” was. 
expressed in every counte- 
nance, in the setting apart of 
a manly, honest, pure, Godly, 
and well-tried priest for the episcopate of Alabama, and as the 
co-worker of the toiling Bishops of the Church in the South. 

All but four of the Diocesan clergy, many of the laity, and 
six Bishops, perfected the will of the Church as indicated in. 
the testimonies furnished to the qualifications of the Bishop- 
elect. 


THE BISHOP OF ALABAMA. 


THE CONSECRATION. 


The Commission for Consecration was issued in the names. 
of the Bishops of Mississippi, Florida, and Georgia. 

The Bishop of South Carolina, once rector of St. Paul’s, 
Selma, and greatly beloved of the people who had known him, 
presented eloquently the argument for the interdependence of 
the Christian Scriptures and the Episcopate—the articulr 
stantis vel cadentis ecclesiw, and quoted largely the late Dr. 
Broadus, the eminent Baptist, in support of his position by a 
sorites which that divine never perceived. 

Bishop Capers’ address to the candidate was overwhelm- 
ingly affecting; it was pathetic in its disclosure of the Sacrifices 
of the Episcopate, but it was also full of duty and courage 
and hope. ae 

The Rey. Messrs. Peabody and Murray attended the Bishop- 
elect. His presenters were the Bishops of Western Texas and 
Tennessee. The Bishop of Florida read the Commission, the 
Bishop of Georgia read the Gospel, and the Bishop of Tennessee 
read the Epistle and said the Litany. 

The music was of a simple order, but admirably rendered by 
organist and choir; no anthems were sung. 

The hospitality of the citizens of Selma was lavish but — 
refined and genuine, and the interests of the Church in the 
South were renewed and cemented by the very cordial exchange — 
of gratitude for courtesy, of sympathy for religious need, and 
of spiritual benefits for devout and earnest desire for the peace 
and success of the Church in Alabama. 
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LETTERS FROM A PARSON LAID ON THE SHELF, 


@ AM asked whether the dreadful massacres in China of mis- 

sionaries and their families do not show the uselessness of 
prayer, since hundreds of thousands of devout Christians prayed 
God that they might be saved, and yet He allowed them to 
perish. 

Let us take up that question. As far as I am concerned I 
do not hesitate to say that if all the missionaries on earth had 
been murdered in the most awful manner after all the Churches 
on earth had for weeks with agony and tears petitioned God to 
save them, it would not in the least change my belief in prayer. 
I do not hold that because God is the Supreme Ruler of all 
things, that therefore all things that happen are according to 
His will, or that the happening of evil things is because God was 
powerless to prevent it, or did not wish to prevent it. God has 
put us in the world as scholars are put in a school; to learn how 
to govern ourselves, by that hardest but best way—experience ; 
to educate our characters and bring out what is in us. He 
watches over us, but He is not all the time interfering with us; 
for if He did so, we would be mere puppets, fatalists, cowed, 


# utterly devoid of self-reliance, men, as in the fable, sitting by a 


stream waiting for the water to pass. It may seem a strange 
thing to say, but the success of evil doing, the triumph of 
wrong, sometimes acts more healthfully on human character 
than the triumph of right would then do. I can show that 
from the very highest example. 

Can you imagine a greater triumph of wrong than the 
Crucifixion? Here was a perfectly innocent Man, done to death 
by the very people He was struggling to benefit. His disciples 
prayed earnestly for His safety, and He Himself prayed that if 
possible He might be spared; but God did not interfere to save 
Him. Why? Because from that triumph of wrong was to 
come salvation for the world, spiritual liberty for all men, for 
all time. God could have interfered then, just as He could 
now in China; but He did not, because in the end this happen- 
ing would be a splendid triumph of good. 

If you think this example not one applicable to ordinary 
human life, I will take another. <A pestilence breaks out in a 
city, and a horrible triumph of evil ensues. The devout pray 
God to stop it; but it goes on, and the noblest in the city perish. 
What comes of God’s declining to interfere? Why, not only 
that city but the whole world is aroused to seek out the causes 
of pestilence and the means of obviating it. It is a terrible 
experience, but it will not happen again. Men will prevent it, 
and so in the end, millions will be saved by the dreadful sacrifice 
of thousands. 

It is the same with these massacres. Horrible as they are, 
out of them is sure to come better things for that vast Chinese 
empire. Pray on; pray that every missionary do all that he can 
for the advancement of Christ’s Kingdom. If that can be best 
done by his death and the death of his family, then let it be 
that way; the world is full of glorious examples of vicarious 
redemption. I believe with Bishop Graves, “Whatever con- 
clusions are in store for China, the end will be good for Empire 
and people. Better a hundred times revolution and war, ending 
in a new day, than the false peace of ignorance and wickedness 
which has ruled her so long. Whether the Empire be divided 
or not is a small matter compared with the overthrow of godless 
tyranny which has crushed the people to the earth.” 

T tell you that while my heart is wrung over the suffer- 
ings of my fellow priests, and while I pray God that He will 
inspire the governments of the world to take a righteous ven- 
geance, I know that every prayer I ever made for Missions will 
be tenfold answered in the better days I feel sure will dawn for 
China. God has left us in charge of events, and His Spirit is 
ever trying to influence us. We may disregard all that and do 
our own way. He will not paralyze our hands and we will have 
to suffer the consequences of our blunders; but He is there, and 

out of our blunders will come the development of more perfect 
Pray for that. 
Again, I am not a baby, to think God ought to give me 
everything I ask. As I sit writing this, a little boy has run 
in to ask whether he may go down to the dock and play. I say, 
No. There are tears and murmurs and hard feelings; but I 
am firm and pay no heed to his prayer, because a greater good 
il] come from disregarding it than from heeding it. 
Iam a grown man and I know how limited is my knowl- 
edge, and that it would be absurd to think I knew exactly what 
o ask of God. How silly it would be for me to have the power 
) everything and not the wisdem to know what to do. There 

es to me the recollection of a thing for which I long prayed 
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and about the non-granting of which I felt hard; yet I have 
lived to see the day when I fully understood that a granting of 
my prayer would have been a great misfortune for me. 

Rest assured, my friend, that if every foreigner in China 
perishes, it is not because God could not help it, nor because 
He willed it to be so, but because in the shaping of the things 
and responsibilities He has left us, we have blundered. He is 
there, however, and out of our blunders He will develop in the 
future as He has in the past, the triumph of the good. 

Cuinton Looks. 


FLORIDA’S EXPERIENCE WITH THE BOARD OF 
MANAGERS, 


HE following is taken from The Church Register, the dioc- 
esan paper of Florida: 

At its May meeting the Board of Managers of the Domestic 
and Foreign Missionary Society of the Church in the United 
States passed resolutions looking to a gradual withdrawal of its 
aid from all organized Dioceses at the rate of twenty per cent. 
each year. The Diocese of Florida has received $1,200 per 
annum, and by this resolution its appropriation was reduced to 
$960. The Bishop of the Diocese went before the Board at its 
June meeting and made an earnest appeal for a special appro- 
priation of $240 to make up the reduction which would be a 
serious thing for our work. The Board declined to make the 
appropriation, but the statement of the Bishop as to the con- 
dition and needs of the Diocese was so effective that the whole 
amount asked for was immediately made up by the members 
of the Board who heard it, as a special contribution. A prom- 
inent clergyman who was at the meeting of the Board after- 
wards wrote to the Bishop saying: 

“The Board was more deeply touched by your forcible 
appeal than you, perhaps, imagined. It was quite impossible for 
it to reverse its action of the previous meeting without com- 
pletely stultifying itself, as you would clearly see if you could 
have before you all that was said on that occasion. It was 
foreseen that the new rule would bear hardly in special in- 
stances, and you made it very plain in your speech to-day, that 
Florida was such an instance.” 

The following letter from the local secretary of the Board 
to the Bishop is the happy conclusion of the matter. 


THE Rv. REV. DR. E. G. WEED, New York, June 14th, 1900. 


My Dear Bishop:—It gives me great pleasure to inform you that the appeal 
which you made at the meeting of the Board on Tuesday has been entirely cov- 
ered by voluntary subscriptions from members of the Board which came into. 
this office as ‘‘specials’’ for your work, this morning. The amount was made; 
up as follows: 


Mr. John I. Thompson, of Troy...........0.5..++++++ $120.00 
The Rev. Dr. Huntington, of New York............. 96.00. 
The Rev. Dr. Eccleston, of Baltimore............... 24.00; 

$240,00 


You will find enclosed our check for this amount. 
Very respectfully yours, 
ROBERT B. KIMBER, Local Secretary. 


THE PREPARATION OF DEACONESSES, 


HE commission of the Church is to preach the Gospel and’ 
heal the sick. “Freely ye have received, freely give.” In. 


order to perform both of these functions adequately, it is not 


only necessary to call to her aid the services of trained and! 
consecrated men in her ministry and to build an occasional’ 
hospital, but to relieve distress wherever it is found, and pro- 
vide for the religious instruction of the great rank and file of 
the little children whom the State says she cannot educate in: 
religion, and who find none, or next to none, in their homes.. 
This is the work of devoted women who, by systematic training, * 
have fitted themselves for it. The Church has not awakened as: 
yet to the value of deaconesses, nor have the women of the. 
Church realized the glory of such a service and offered them- 
selves in any large number as the hand-maids of the Church to. 
do this blessed work. An opportunity is offered for the train- 
ing of such women at the Church Deaconess Home of Minne- 
sota, located in St. Paul. Lectures will begin on the first Tues- 
day of October. Assistance may be rendered to worthy persons. 
who need it. Correspondence is invited. Address, Rey. C. E: 
Haupt, 575 Fuller St., St. Paul, Minn. 


To RECOGNIZE an old blessing is much better than te get a new 
one.—MacDonald. 


‘Eacu church should support two pastors, one for the thousands 
at home, the other for the millions abroad.—Jacob Chamberlain, D.B.. 
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Anglican Missionary Work. 


SKETCH OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN JAMAICA. 


By rue Arcusisuop or THE West Inpies, AND THE Rey. C. H. 
Cones, M.A., WARDEN or THE Jamaica THEO- 
LOGICAL COLLEGE. 


HIS paper, written at the request of the Editor of THs 
C Living Cuwrcn, refers to the Church in the Island of 
Jamaica alone, which now constitutes the Diocese of Jamaica. 
In the Province of the West Indies there are the eight Dioceses of 
(1) Jamaica, (2) Nassau, (3) British Honduras, (4) Barbados, 
(5) The Windward Islands, (6) Antigua, (7) Trinidad, (8) 
Guiana; and there are in all eight Bishops of the Anglican Com- 
munion in the Province. An old Jamaica clergyman is wont to 
make the remark, that “the life of the English Church in 
Jamaica began at the wrong end.” It began as an established 
Church and ends by being missionary. This remark is founded 
on the fact that the history of the Church of England in 
Jamaica -may be divided into three stages of very unequal dura- 
tion. First, From the British occupation of the Island to 1827 ; 
during which time the Church was treated as part of the Diocese 
of London, and was in practice a department of the State. Sec- 
ond, From 1827 to 1870, the beginning of Episcopal Govern- 
ment, during which time the Church was ruled by Bishops paid 
by the State. Third, From 1870 to the present time, the stage 
of a disestablished, self-governing Church, partly parochial, and 
partly missionary. 

I. Oliver Cromwell sent out: chaplains with the forces 
under Penn and Venables. But to Charles II. and his ministers 

‘is due the credit of making a definite Church establishment 
in the Island. By this each of the parishes was provided with 
a church and a rector, whose stipend was paid by the Home 
Government, in the same way as the Civil Servants. The clergy 
were chaplains to the Europeans, and little or nothing was done 
spiritually for the slaves who had been imported from West 
Africa. About the beginning of the century, additions were 
made to the ranks of the clergy by the appointment of Island 
curates, who were paid from the Island Treasury, though with 
jess emolument than the established rectors. . 

II. The Episcopate (1827-1843) of the first Bishop, Lips- 
comb, marks the period also of the great political and social 
revolution effected bloodlessly by emancipation. The extension 
of the missionary and evangelistic work of the Church was part 
of the general movements for philanthropy and civilization at 
the turn of the century. Emancipation involved a new relation 
to the black population, who were henceforth regarded as proper 
subjects of evangelization. Schools sprung up everywhere, 
usually incorporated with mission stations; children were bap- 
tized, and adults confirmed. Under Bishops Lipscomb, Spencer, 
and Courtenay, both extension and organization went on stead- 
‘ily. Unhappily, comparatively little was done for the advance- 
ment of the people by the Government or by any individuals, 
-but the ministers of religion of various denominations. And 
‘the natural discontent and disorder arising from this neglect 
and other causes, culminated in a rebellion in 1865. This was 
‘quelled by martial law. Strong, prompt measures were doubt- 
-Jess needed, but they were carried out.with needless severity in 
many directions. As a result of the rebellion, a peaceful but 
drastic and effective re-organization was made by Sir John Peter 
‘Grant. And among the changes thought desirable was: 

III. The Disestablishment of the Church. This meant 
that no new clergy would be added to the list of stipendiaries, 
and other Church expenses would no longer be met by the State. 
-Of the general justice of this change there can be little doubt; 
though the attempt to introduce concurrent endowment of the 
recognized denominations was unsuccessful. But the sudden- 
ness was a great shock, if not an injustice, and years: elapsed 
before the Church recovered its equilibrium. Even now the 
uncertainty of clerical incomes is a great drawback,. especially 
by deterring young men of the educated classes (even sons of 
elergymen) from entering the ministry with such a precarious 
livelihood. And the constant begging for money from the con- 
gregations, which are chiefly composed of working people, tends 
to lessen both the spiritual fervor and the social influence of the 
clergy. 

However, on the whole, there has been a vast improvement 
and advance in the last thirty years. There are now in the 
‘Diocese of Jamaica, a Bishop of the Diocese (who is also Arch- 
jbishop of the West Indian Province) and an Assistant Bishop. 


There are 100 clergy; over 200 paid catechists and voluntary 
lay readers; 103 consecrated churches ; 150 school chapels; about 
300 elementary Church schools; and about 40,000 registered 
communicants. There is a well-equipped Theological College 
for resident students and for the training of catechists and 
evangelists and missionary candidates. A Deaconesses’ Home 
in Kingston does similar work in training (besides deaconesses) 
nurses and parochial helpers from among the lower classes. 


The Church is fully organized on the representative or — 


constitutional system, with a Diocesan Synod, as the supreme 
legislative body within the Island, meeting once a year, com- 
posed of the clergy and one or two laymen representing each 
congregation. As standing committees of the Synod and ad- 
visory bodies for the Bishop there exist the Diocesan Couneil 
and Diocesan Financial Board. The clergy of each parish form, 
with lay representatives, a Parochial Council, which meets 
quarterly. And each congregation has its own Church com- 
mittee of 8 to 12 members, elected by the communicant members 
of the Church from a number nominated by the rector as chair- 
man. Lay work is encouraged in theory in every direction, 
and is developed in practice to an extent as wide as possible. 

The Brotherhood of St. Andrew, organized four years ago, 
includes chapters for the catechists and the evangelists and the 
lay readers of the Diocese, besides developing local chapters in 
a third of the churches. 

Missionary work is conducted by the whole Church acting 
as the Jamaica Home and Foreign Missionary Society. This, 
started just over thirty years ago, has promoted the formation 
of 100 mission stations with elementary schools, many of them 
first class, and with a registered Church membership of 7,433. 
Definite evangelization of East Indian immigrants has been 
carried on for several years with fluctuating success. Now, with 
several well-qualified agents, some marked results are becoming 
visible. With the supervision of an earnest clergyman, able to 
speak the various dialects, much valuable work could be accom- 
plished. Directly or indirectly, the Jamaica Church has dotted 
the coast of Central America with mission stations. The con- 
siderable amount of real Christian work and healthy Christian 
life manifest in those parts of the present Diocese of Honduras 
has had its main source in Jamaica. 

Last and not least, there has been a widespread and a stead- 
ily growing interest in Foreign Missions. A proportion, now 
fixed at the minimum of a tenth of all contributions to the 
Home and Foreign Missionary Society, is always given for the 
latter section. The West Indian mission in West Africa (hith- 


erto usually known as the Rio Pongo Mission) has long been 
‘helped by prayers and offerings from this Island. But within 


the last four years, living agents have been added, both for this 
mission and for that of the C. M. S. in West Africa. Two men 
and one woman, natives of Jamaica, have already gone as mis- 
sionaries of the West Indian missions. Two others, trained 
under the Church in Jamaica, have gone out to Sierra Leone; 
the one in a responsible position, the other for immediate prep- 
aration for his duties. And by the munificent arrangement of 
the Trustees of the Lady Mico Training College for Teachers, 
four students are received at that institution each year for prep- 
aration for West Africa. 

There are plenty of difficult problems to face, financial, 
social, and spiritual. Satisfactory results in other directions 
are not so visible. There is plenty of room for improvement, 
and vast need of the Spirit of God. But with all, there are the 
above and other signs of real spiritual life and growth of the 
past and present power of the Grace of God; of good hope for 
the future. So we thank God and take courage. And in His 
might seek to go forward. 


Accorpinc to Mr. Holmes, the human race is divided into two 
classes, those who go ahead and do something, and those who sit still 
and inquire why it was not done some other way. To us this seems 
to be a good division. It is an easy matter to object to another 
man’s way of doing things, but we should never make an objection 
unless we have something better to substitute. The people that 


usually want to. know why a thing was not done in some other way 
are the ones that never do anything any way. If you have nothing 


better to offer, do not object to the way your brother is doing his 
work. The man who goes ahead and works in new paths is the ori- 
ginal man, and may expect to be criticised. But’ his chances for 
heaven are a great deal better than those of the man who sits down 
and. objects to his methods.—Selected. 
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All communications published under this head must be signed by the actual name 

YY ofthe writer. This rule will be invariably adhered to. The Hditor is not responsible 

‘or the opinions Ee eened, but yet reserves the right to exercise discration as to what 
letters shall be published. 


; THE CHURCH NOT DAMAGED. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


HAT little account of Knoxville and the Fire Engine, etc., 

in the Central Pennsylvania news in Tue Livine 
Cuurcn for July 21st, is true except in one or two respects: 
(1) No water came inside the church; (2) No windows were 
broken; (3) No service was disturbed. We had a good congre- 
gation and a nice service. I myself rang the bell, as the Pres- 
byterian minister’s son was absent when the second bell should 


have been rung. Yours sincerely, 
R. S. Rapcuirre. 


BISHOP WILMER AND ALEXANDRIA. 


To the Editor of The Living Church: 


HE letter of Rev. C. B. Wilmer in your issue of June 30th 
puts the late Bishop of Alabama, I fear, in a wrong light 
before many of his friends. The Bishop was noted for his wit 
and humor, and many things that he said about men and move- 
ments were evidently not meant to be taken seriously. These 
sayings, when taken away from the circumstances which called 
them forth, and put in type, are calculated to wound the feel- 
ings of many whom I know he held in the highest esteem. _ As 
to his remark that “it took him three years to get over his three 
years’ course at Alexandria Seminary.” It seems strange in- 
deed that he would be willing and anxious for his candidates for 
orders from Alabama to undergo the same trying experience. 
When the time came for me to begin my course of study, he said 
in the most emphatic manner, “Alexandria is the place for 
you.” He gaye very strong reasons for his decision, which I will 
not repeat, but they were entirely creditable to Alexandria. The 
Diocese of Virginia and the Seminary have been considered the 
stronghold of the Evangelicals, and so far as I know, few Vir- 
ginians would be disposed to deny or resent the charge. We 
are not told that by their teaching—but “by their fruits ye shall 
know them.” If the persistent teaching of nearly 100 years has 
produced such marvelous fruits as Virginia is undoubtedly able 
to show, is it not well nigh impossible to dissociate the char- 
acter of the teaching from the fruits? I once asked Bishop 
Wilmer why it was that so many more men proffered themselves 
for Holy Orders in Virginia than from any other Dioceses. He 
said: “It is because the mothers of Virginia teach their boys 
from childhood that the ministry is the highest, holiest calling, 
and that they would feel honored above everything if God 
should call them to the ministry of reconciliation. And they 
do this because there is a deep, earnest piety behind it all.” 
TV’ve written this lest the letter of Mr. Wilmer give pain 
to many of the Bishop’s best friends. Jd De arr 
Pensacola, Fla., July 25, 1900. 
ae [Artemus Ward once found it necessary to write ‘“fhis is a joke” under 
one of his inimitable productions. The remarks of Bishop Wilmer quoted by 
the Rey. C. B. Wilmer were of course witticisms, and must be so understood. 
' We have declined to publish other letters discussing the late Bishop's theolog- 
ical position, as being too personal to be a matter for discussion at this time. 
This letter, however, is printed to allay any possible misapprehension, but the 
subject is now closed in these columns.—Eprvor L. C.] 


a . MORE MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 
= To the Editor of The Living Church: 
i rm’ HIS is an age of machinery. While the arts and sciences 
; have advanced, while the world has been advancing in every 
~ realm of thought and activity, man has been increasing in his 


needs. The commercial, political, educational, and social 
worlds have had to increase their machinery to meet the grow- 


Now, the Church is a divine institution established to 
change the kingdoms of the world into the Kingdom of Christ. 
To do this it must adapt itself to the needs of the times. In 
; active age we need a great deal of machinery. The many 
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ary appropriation by the General Board to organized Dioceses. 
have been timely and interesting. If the Board has more than 
it can do, let it drop part of it. I am sure that this great 
Church of ours is waking up to its duties as a missionary 
Church and it will do the work. I doubt not that each of th 
societies of England has done almost as much work as any one 
would have done had there been no other. Local societies have 
done much to help the work in Brazil. Why not have a society 
for the work in Cuba and Porto Rico, one for the Philippines, 
one for Mexico and Brazil, and one for supplementary work in 
this country 2 ; 

At first thought it might seem that there is no need for a 
multiplication of machinery. Some may say that we have 
enough societies already. Let us merge them all into one. One 
can do the work of all as well as so many, with less expense. 
Let each Diocese keep all its money needed within its own 
borders and only send to the General Board what it does not 
need. 

But that will not do. We need the General Board, with as 
many auxiliaries as we can get. The more men, the more soci- 
eties we have at work, the more will be done. We need scores 
of men at work in every way to teach the Church her duty in 
the erying needs of both the home and foreign fields. It may 
be a great blessing that the Board has taken such action. It 
will be if it set us to thinking and to work. We need to: 
lengthen our cords. I plead for a “Missionary Society” for the- 
“South” and one for the “West.” Might not the Provincial 
System help us wonderfully in this thing? Why not each 
Province have its own Missionary Society for work in its own 
borders ? 

The Spirit of God is brooding upon the face of the waters. 
He is breaking down barriers. He is leading. Let us watch: 
and listen to His pleading and obey His guiding. 

(Rev.) Henry WInGATeE. 

Charlottesville, Va., July 24th, 1900. 


ANOTHER WAY TO RELIEVE THE BOARD. 

To the Editor of The Living Church: 
C HE proposed reduction of the appropriations to organized 

Dioceses will, I trust, awaken a real interest in the condi- 
tion of our poorer clergy. As one of your correspondents feel- 
ingly points out the great disparity in the salaries paid to the 
clergy is one great blemish in our Church’s system, and the 
latent cause of many of its troubles. 

I need not enlarge on this. The pinch of poverty is, save 
to those who embrace poverty in a religious order, a great detri- 
ment to the clergyman’s spiritual life. The possibility of ob- 


taining a large salary in some favored churches equally tends 
to the weakening of purity of motive and the cultivation of 
popularity. 


In Scotland the Church makes provision for a general sus- 
tentation fund by a tax on the income of all the clergy, Bishops 
as well as others. 

If there was a sincere and deep feeling of brotherhood 
among our clergy (and how much it would do to bind us all 
together and raise us above the spirit of party), we could pass a 
general course that would do the same for our own Church. 

Let us suppose that each of the clergy receiving a stipend of 
$1,500 to $2,500 contributed one per cent. of his clerical income; 
that those having from $2,500 to $4,000 paid one and a half per 
cent.; those receiving from $4,000 to $6,000 two per cent., and 
those having larger salaries two and a half. I do not know what 
this would amount to, and another scale might be suggested; but 
a considerable sum would be raised in this way. It might be 
appropriated to the increase of the salaries to not more than 
$1,000, of those who haying been, say for five years, in orders 
and holding any parish or mission for three years, received or 
had less than that amount. 

Such a system would also tend to the greater permanence of 
the clergy, and enable those who were economical to make some 
provision for their old age. C. C. Fonp pu Lac. 


THE MISSION BOARD’S CUT. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


$= of your readers may be ready to cry on this subject 
jam sat est. 

Your persistence along right lines emboldens me to say a 
word first in gratitude that one. Church paper in the United 
States can and does fairly state the case for the Southern Dio- 
ceses.. No, one but the Bishop of a Southern Diocese knows or 
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ean understand the poverty of our people despite all seeming. 
I say of owr people. There is some money in the South and will 
be much more if our commerce is not imperilled by the wars and 
rumors thereof. But the money is not as a rule in the hands 
ef Churchmen. The wealth of Methodists, Baptists, Presby- 
terians, ete., is not ours; let this be remembered. 

Our people are too full of lawful pride and self-respect to 
whine about poverty. Millions of them would live on herring 
and bran or die first. But they are essentially—our own Church 
people, and in greatest numbers—poor people, depleted of wealth 
and the first means to make it. Many Christian gentlemen, 
Churchmen, are living on ten dollars a month. -I repeat they 
will never tell you of it, and they will share what they have with 
a friend or one in need. 


How much can we expect from such people, be they ever so 
willing, even if they tithe themselves fairly and regularly? 
Nothing commensurate with the demand of the situation. And 
yet my Diocese gave $18 per communicant last year, placing us 
sixteenth in the list of percentages for all objects. $38,500 is 
the average yearly sum raised in the parishes for Diocesan Mis- 
sions. We have as much more from invested funds, and we 
spend altogether as much in helping 108 missions to help them- 
selves as (simply for example) Massachusetts expends on 15 mis- 
sions. Understand, I am explaining, not complaining. There 
are meanwhile ninety-five (95) counties in Georgia where the 
Church has not a stick in the ground. When, how, shall we 
ever plant among the million white people of these counties ? 

Secondly, I have been silent at the action of the Board, not 
from assent but from amazement, and because I am a faddist on 
self-support. I urge it on every priest and mission in the Dio- 
cese with the result that they all together contributed to their 
own support $700 in 1892 and $3,700 in 1898. 

But there are times when a little help judiciously applied is 
most wise and most beneficial. Whenever I get the cheque of 
$250, four times a year, I wish from the bottom of my heart that 
I were sending it instead of receiving it. 

That $1,000 the past few years has enabled me to support 
four men and to keep from four to eight mission churches open 
all the time; not always the same, but different stations. 

There are, it is true, 116,000 more negroes in Georgia than 
in any other State in the Union, but there are also one million 
whites, of whom probably 50 per cent. need help, as much as 
do the negroes, and all of them need the Church. 

I am in no critical vein. I appreciate, I believe, the efforts 
of the Board to be business-like. I know, too, the pressure of 
foreign missions. But the Board evidently did not know the 
extent of the distress caused and to come as the result of its ac- 
tion. Theirs was not a short cut to the best end, but a cut 
first of its outlay and secondly of income, as will be but too 
manifest if this policy be maintained. C. K. NEtson, 

Atlanta, Ga., July 28, 1900. Bishop of Georgia. 


SOCIAL REGENERATION. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


(CU ILL you allow me to trespass: upon your patience and space, 

sufficiently to set myself right on the matter of “Social 
Regeneration” ? 

Your correspondent from Southern Florida is right in his 
supposition that I am a priest of the Church; and I value my 
priesthood so highly, and love the Church so dearly, that it hurts 
and wounds me to hear one of my brethren speak of the Church 
as a “so-called Church,” or of her worship as “so-called worship.” 

Nor am I out of sympathy with any one who is honestly 
working for the betterment of the temporal condition of man- 
kind, so long as his methods are free from violence and law- 
lessness. 


Tt is true that there are still many wrongs to be righted, 
much evil that must be put down; but we cannot expect to do 
everything in a day. 

If God required four thousand years in which to prepare 
the seed, are we not expecting too much when we look for the 
perfect fruit of Love in two thousand years ? 


When we study the condition of the world at the time of, 
our Saviour’s birth, and then compare it with the present day we. 


see a very great improvement. 

Only think of the improvement in the condition of the poor 
which has taken place within the past one hundred and twenty- 
four years. 

In 1776 Dunlop’s Weekly Packet, published in Philadelphia, 
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contained a brief advertisement to the effect that the city cart 
for broken victuals made its rounds every evening, and house- 
holders were urged to contribute, as the need of the prisoners 
was great. 

The prisoners were in truth very near starvation, their 
allowance being half a four-penny loaf per diem; for all else 
they were dependent on the refuse from kitchens, collected each 
day in a barrow. 

Prisoners in England at that date were even worse off, being 
chained in cages, and left to beg for food from passers by. 

Fifteen years later, during Washington’s administration, 
the need of the poorer classes in the capital of the new republic 
was so great that footpads attacked men on the principal streets. 

In London, hangings of the purloiners of loaves of bread, 
were frequent. 

The rich as well as the poor lived on oats and barley, and 
they were scarce enough. ; 

“Only a wealthy family,” says Eden, in 1797, “could afford 
in Cumberland a peck of wheat flour yearly, and that at Christ- 
mas. Not a penny white loaf was to be found in towns as large 
as Carlisle.” 

Meat was a luxury almost unknown to the English and 
French peasant. 

The gnawings of hunger drove as many immigrants to our 
shores as did religious persecution; and if Louis XVI. could 
have filled the empty stomachs.of the Jacquerie, there is every 
probability that he might have died comfortably in his bed. 

Few men in this country, who are willing to work, know 
anything of misery such as this. 

There has certainly been a vast improvement since that 
day, and it is because “the comfortable Gospel of Christ has been 
truly preached, truly received, and truly followed,” and that the 
“Kingdom of sin, Satan, and death,” is being broken down. 

Let us work as hard as we possibly can for the uplifting of 
mankind, morally, mentally, and physically; but let it be done 
with faith in God’s promises, and in perfect loyalty to our dear 
mother, the Church of Christ. Very truly yours, 

Houghton, Mich., July 28, 1900. J. E. Curzon. 


[This discussion, in so far as it relates to criticism of Mr=Tuckerman’s 
pamphlet, and counter-criticisms on the correspondence called out by it, is now 
at an end so far as these columns are concerned.—EDITOR L. C.]} 


MEDICAL STUDENTS IN CHICAGO. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


Al BOUT a year ago you kindly allowed me access to your col- 

umns with the following request, and I should be greatly 
indebted if you could repeat the favor this year: 

Within a short distance of the Church of the Epiphany, 
which is on Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, there are a number 
of medical colleges whose names J herewith give. If any of 
our clergy or laity know of any Churchmen or Churchwomen 
who are planning to study medicine or surgery or nursing at 
any of these institutions, and who will thus come to Chicago 
during the coming September, it would be a great favor to the 
writer if he could be supplied with their names and the names 
of the colleges which they will attend, and, if possible, any 
further address which may be known. 

We are making strong efforts to interest the students in 
our parish life and worship, and these names and addresses 
would be of great assistance to us in this direction. 

The institutions are as follows: The Bennett College of 
Eclectic Medicine, the College of Physicians and Surgeons, the 
Illinois Medical College, the Woman’s Medical School of the 
Northwestern University, the West Chicago Post Graduate Med-. 
ical School, Rush Medical College, the Chicago Homepathic. 
Medical College, the Chicago College of Dental Surgery, the 
Illinois Training School for Nurses, the Mary Thompson Hos- 
pital Training School for Nurses. Faithfully yours, 

July 27th, 1900. JoHN Henry Hopxins. -. 

Rector. 


WHAT SHOULD THE CLERGY TEACH? 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


AVE we a new race of men in this present age, that it needs 
no more to have preached to it Sin and Faith? Has the 
condition of things in man which made possible the seven deadly 
sins, ceased in the spirit of man, in our modern age? Have 
we no more Publicans and harlots? Have we no more any 
“Seribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ?” t 
For myself I do not think that the men of to-day differ 
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-at all, essentially, from those whom our Lord met when He 
preached the Gospel of the Kingdom, or from those whom St. 
Paul encountered in the Great Cities, and in the remote villages, 
-and country places, of the declining Roman empire. Granting, 
~~ most thankfully, the effect of centuries of Christian life in 
) many countries, yet the spirit that makes sin possible still 
_ -exists in man, and works in him all manner of unrighteousness. 

} If that be the case—and a daily experience within and without 
us shows us that it is—then the preaching of Sin and Faith is 
what the men of this day need, just as much as the men of the 

_ middle ages, or the ages before. The preaching on such eyvan- 
_gelical topics, if it be done as it should be, with the power of 
the Holy Ghost, will not be a preaching of platitudes. And to 
“reason of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come,” 
in the way, and in the spirit, in which St. Paul did it, will not 
“put men to sleep” now, any more than it did in the days of 


Felix. 
zs This is a very self-satisfied age. It is largely unconscious 
-of sin. It is forgetting that it had any “old sins,” and therefore 


-has little Faith in any One as needed to “purge” it from them. 
It has an immense faith in itself—its own goodness, and its 
-own powers. ‘Those who do not come to church are not absent 


because the clergy are preaching on the “platitudes” of Sin and - 


Faith, but because they lack any acute consciousness of sin, and 
-are destitute of real Faith, except in themselves. “Their own 
right hand” is their practical god. “The problems of commerce, 
politics, society, life in all its phases,” do indeed fill the thought 
-of the people of to-day. Will they come to church to hear them 
-diseussed in the relation which they necessarily bear to sin and 
faith, when they are taught so much more in accordance with 
“their point of view in the magazines and newspapers? Such 
; topics, when we touch on them, as we may and ought to—as 
‘ Christ and St. Paul, and St. Peter, and, St. John, and St. Jude 
-did—should be touched, of course, in the spirit of Christ; and 
we should teach about them as He taught. 

f But will that bring men to church, keep them there, until 
we have somehow, by the help of the Lord, taught them to know 
themselves as sinners, and led them to belief in a Redeemer from 
Sin? Sin and Faith must be preached to men then “with all 
diligence.” Woe unto us if we set them aside because men call 
them platitudes, or because we have, unhappily, come to con- 
sider them as such ourselves. 

“Men want present life.” Yes. They want this present 
life. And as one looks at society to-day it would seem as if they 
wanted it more, and pursued it more eagerly than ever before. 
I think we do well to put the glories of heaven before them, 
whether they want to know about them or not. Christ did that. 
And St. Paul did that. Both did it very emphatically, to a very 
“sensuous and materialistic age. 

We had better consider that part of Evangelical teaching, 
while we are teaching men to be better and more comfortable 
-and happier in this present world. There are “promises in the 
future” which are really worth considering, even when we are 
living in some ideal Kingdom of Heaven in this present world; 
-or rather are striving to set men to realize that ideal. ‘Now are 
-we the sons of God, and it doth not yet appear what we shall be.” 
What we “shall be” depends a good deal upon our point of view 
.as to Sin and Faith. 

So perhaps the clergy had better not give up preaching 
st about these till Sin is finally destroyed, and Faith is lost in 
“33 -sight, in the realization of the Ideal of the Kingdom of God 
+ _~which is to take place, not now, nor here, but at “the glorious 

-_.appearing” of our Lord Jesus Christ. A. Swoney Deatey. 
Jamestown, N. Y., July 29th, 1900. 
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ERRATA. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


errors that appeared in my article in your issue of July 
98th, “A New Field for Christian Apologetics.” 


mind,” “is” should be omitted to make the sentence gram- 
matical. : 
(2) In column 2, same page, paragraph 5, “psychological” 


hich follows. 

_ (3) In the same paragraph “physico-religious” should read 
‘psychico-religious.” Yours respectfully, 
Epwarp M. Durr. 


The Living Church. 


i Pp ERMIT me to correct some rather serious typographical 
§ 


(1) In column 1, page 398, paragraph 5, after “human 


:should read “physiological” to be in proper contrast to “psychic,” 


NOT THE REV. DR. WINSLOW. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


AM taken back by the letter of the Rev. W. H. Van Antwerp, 
D.D., in your progressive paper of July 28th, headed “Dr. 
Winslow on Conditions in the Philippines.” It is Mr. Erving 
Winslow, a layman of Boston, not the Rev. William C. Winslow 
of Boston, whom Dr. Van Antwerp scores as an anti-imperialist. 
But the readers of your paper must be put right as to the iden+ 
tity of the one Dr. Van Antwerp has in mind. 

Pen in hand, I will add my views upon the Philippine ques- 
tion. President McKinley should have instructed his commis- 
sioners at Paris to make no claim for the, Philippines, and they 
should have been placed under her control again as soon as her 
fleet and navy could have reached Manila. That is why I blame 
him. Some leader or ‘leaders must now arise to tell us how to 
get out of the awful dilemma. Wiiuiam Coptey WINSLow. 


FEASTS AND FASTS. 


VERY Sunday is a Feast of the Resurrection; every Friday 

is a Fast of the Passion. On Fast days, when you deny 
yourself in food, you ought not to go to any place of 
amusement. You will find a list of the Feasts and Fasts in the 


- Church Kalendar. 


Our Lord Jesus Christ is the Sun that rules our seasons: 
the Christian year follows the events of His life on earth, and 
teaches us how we are to follow Him :— 

I. Advent. Think of the state of the world before Christ 
came; and of yourself before your Baptism, born in sin. Know 
yourself and your sin. 

II. Christmas. Give thanks for the birth of your Saviour, 
and for your own new birth in Holy Baptism; and lead a new 
life. 

Til. Epiphany. Pray for growth in grace. 
shine. Manifest God’s gifts in you. 

IV. Septuagesima. Work for God, and be ready to fight 
for the truth. Watch and pray. 

VY. Lent. Endure temptation in Christ’s strength. Kill 
your sins, and be ready to suffer all loss but the loss of God and 
your own soul. 

VI. Haster. Be thankful for Christ’s victory, and hope 
for victory in your own death-struggle against sin. 

VII. Ascension. Set your heart on heaven, and make 
your own life and the lives of others as near to Heaven as you 
can, in the ways of holiness and happiness. 

VIII. Whitsuntide and Trinity. Seek the gifts 
graces of the Holy Spirit. Worship the Holy Trinity. 

On Ember Days, pray for the Church and the Clergy; at 
Parish Festivals, promote the good of all round you; on Family 
Anniversaries, pray for those nearest to you; on Vzgils, deny 
yourself; on Saints’ Days, pray that you may follow the Saints, 
as they followed Christ; on St. Michael and All Angels’ Day, 
pray God for Angels’ help in time of need—Selected. 


Let your light 


and 


ANSWERS TO POPULAR OBJECTIONS.* 
By tue Rev. S. Barina Gout. 
HOW CAN A PRIEST ABSOLVE SINS? 
Answer. 

E DOKS it, not in his own name, nor by his own power. A 
man is in jail. The Crown grants him a free pardon. The 
turnkey lets him, accordingly, out of prison. But the turnkey 
has only power to release the man through the authority of the 
Crown which grants the pardon. So the priest is the agent of 


Christ to release the sinner, acting solely by the authority of 
Christ. 


*Wrom The Golden Gate. 


He onty is advancing in life whose heart is getting softer, whose 
blood warmer, whose brain quicker, whose spirit is entering into liv- 
ing peace.—Ruskin. 


THERE are no hands upon the clock of eternity; there is no 
shadow upon its dial. The very hours of heaven will be measured by 
the sunshine, not by the shadow. 


THE greatest foes of missions are prejudice and, indifference, and 
ignorance is the mother of them both.—S. Harl Taylor. 
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THE LESSON OF THE TRANSFIGURATION. 


HE brightness and hopefulness of the Transfiguration come 

this year, as they came at the time of the actual occurrence 
on the mountain of Hermon, in the midst of gloom. Then, 
shadows were darkening around the earthly life of Him who was 
Light. The valley of pain and sickness and misery was that 
from which the mountain rose. Our Lord had healed the many 
lame and blind and dumb and maimed who are embraced by St. 
Matthew in a single verse (xv. 30); He had fed the four thou- 
sand, and had then passed over the lake to another shore; He had 
witnessed the dismal, cold, spiritual darkness of those Sadducees 
who sought a sign from heaven; He had healed the blind man 
who first saw men walking as trees, and had received St. Peter’s 
confession, “Thou art the Christ”; He had then foretold those 
days of coming agony, when the San of Man must suffer, and die, 
and rise again; He had bidden all to take up their cross and fol- 
low Him; and then came the glory of the Transfiguration. 

Sunshine after storm, dawning after night, joy out of 
weeping; that was the. Transfiguration. A little touch of heaven; 
a little ray of effulgent glory which was His from all eternity, 
a little respite from earth’s sordidness; that was the vision which 
the chosen disciples were permitted to behold. They could not 
see whence came that brightness; their eyes could not penetrate 
through those ethereal clouds; Moses and Elias had for them no 
message from the unseen world. But they saw the radiance 
which shone from the Son of God, and they received, though 
they knew it not, the spiritual strengthening and refreshing 
which enabled them long years afterward to suffer for His dear 
sake. So the mount became to them a mount of Sacrament, and 
the influence of the Transfiguration passed into their lives. 


Bur THERE was no direct miracle or mystery connected with 
the Transfiguration. The miracle is that the Son of God was 
ever seen without that divine radiance. The mystery is that He 
who was “in the form of God” should have “made Himself of 
no reputation”; that He should have assumed “the form of a 
servant,” “the likeness of men”; that He should have “humbled 
Himself and become obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross.” Men speak as though God became less of God by the 
Incarnation; as though the Son of God set aside something of 
His divine attributes when He became man. The outward 
manifestation of glory He did set aside; the beauteous radiance 
which shines like crystal He willed to conceal; but His divinity 


be a Catholic Bishop or else an impostor. 
> was. 


was never for a moment clouded or superseded, His divine pre- 
rogatives were not for an instant suspended. 

Thus the Transfiguration was not a miracle enacted, but a 
miracle suspended. He shone on the mountain with a radiance 
that was all His own. A continuing miracle was enacted when 
that radiance was hidden from man, and only for a few brief 
moments, and only to the three chosen witnesses from the 
world and to the two great witnesses from the world beyond, was 
that miracle suspended, and then only partially. The glory of 
the Transfiguration was only a foretaste, tempered to the finite 
possibilities of endurance, of the Vision of God, the Blessed 
Trinity, which shines unceasingly in the highest heavens. 


Down from the mount of Transfiguration stood that child 
foaming and gnashing with the teeth in the agony of his diabol- 
ical possession. From heavenly glory down to depths of human 
misery ; from contact with celestial visitants, to contact with the 
power of Satan; from love and peace, the benediction of God 
above, to infernal hatred triumphant over a human soul and 
human body—that was the other side of the Transfiguration. 
The descent was from the glories of heaven to the horrors of hell. 

But the whole world was to be transfigured as a result of 
that contact of Light with darkness. The power of Satan was 
to fall before the power of Him who had been pronounced on the 
mount to be the Son of God. The mountain top, rising up 
toward God, looking away from the sordidness of earth, had 
first seen the rising Sun shining from the heavenly East; but 
the Light was bound to descend into the valleys as well, and to 
penetrate into earth’s remotest corners, dispelling the gloom of 
night. “Every valley shall be exalted.” 

But the festival of the Transfiguration, again recurring, 
still finds many dark corners into which the Light has hardly 
pierced. It comes this year at.a period of gloom. War and riot 
have darkened many parts of the globe. Christians under 
frightful persecution and torture in China—the dangers from 
without; and Christians permeated with the worldly spirit, un- 
spiritual, cold, unloving, quarreling among themselves—the dan- 
gers from within; these clouds of darkness obscure the Light, 
and delay the day of final brightness. 

Yet the Transfiguration tells of peace, and of hope, and of 
love. It gives promise of triumph over all the powers of dark- 
ness. By showing the dead still living, it tells of the victory 
over death. It teaches us that God reigns over all; that sin and 
suffering and death cannot mar the holy peace which awaits in 
the heavenly mount; that darkness, whether in China or at 
home, cannot hold its own before advancing Light. 


CONTROVERSIES IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 


(Ue HAVE not, during the past few months, given large 
space to ecclesiastical affairs in England. This is not 
because they have not been interesting to us, but because in the 
space at our disposal we could not do justice to the difficulties 
which have come to the surface, and because, happily, these con- 
troversies' have not disturbed our own American circles of 
thought, and we have no desire to introduce them. 

We lay down the English papers each week after reading 
them, with intense sadness. The swing of the pendulum no 
doubt accounts for much of the reaction from the hopeful 
progress of ten years ago; but dignitaries of the Church ought 
not to be adjuncts of the swinging pendulum. We cannot dis- 
guise the fact that the Bishops in England have alienated them- 
selves from Catholic-minded Churchmen, clergy and laity alike, 
and have in some degree undone the work which had been accom- 
plished by the Catholic revival. We are beginning now to ap-. 
preciate what we lost at the death of Archbishop Benson. <A — 
man not always consistent, not always strong, he was one of 
intense spirituality, and he thoroughly appreciated that he must 
The latter he never — 


The influence of Archbishop Benson was an influence 
which was shown in the lives and actions of many of his associ- 
ates on the bench. The Bishop of Lincoln dared to be as a 
Bishop what he had been as a priest. There were exceptions, 
but most of the Bishops tried to draw to them those of the clergy 
who were doing earnest work, and to guide them as chief pastors’ 
of the flock, the chiefest and most beautiful of the functions 


-! 


conditions of the past few months. 
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of the episcopate, rather than as lords beholding from a superior 
elevation, who listen to questions of legal technique with a cold- 
ness and lack of sympathy which ill‘become those who are called 
to act as vicars of the Good Shepherd. 

We have no desire to discuss in detail the controversies and 
It is enough to say that 
where Bishops are content to be merely arbiters or judges, in- 
stead of leaders of the flock, theirspiritual influence is not a power 
making for the real growth of the Church. Very likely there 
were excrescences on the ecclesiastical surface that needed cutting 
off, very likely there were zealots at work who were not largely 
blessed with the graces of tact and judgment; but conditions did 
not—they never do—warrant the systematic throwing of cold 
water on religious enthusiasm, of repeated admonitions against 
the remote dangers of excessive piety, which have characterized 


the voice of the English episcopate, both collectively and, for 


the most part, individually, during the past two years. 

The worst result of the onslaught of the past two years, is 
that Catholic Churchmen have been divided into two or more 
camps. The clashing claims of filial obedience to episcopal 
admonition with loyalty to practices not indeed of the essence 
but of the tradition of the Church, have, as would be expected, 
resulted in different views of the immediate duty of the indi- 
vidual, and correspondingly different practices. That some have 
been goaded into indefensible statements and positions is not 
strange. So long as the spiritual treasures are confided to 
earthern vessels this experience will always be the same. But 
the Bishops appear to have surrendered, perhaps unwittingly, 
the leadership of the flock, and to have withdrawn themselves 
apart from the warm pulsations of the life of the Church, to 
coldly view work and workers alike from an exterior instead of 
an interior point of view. The Bishops are not, to-day, the 
leaders of spiritual progress in England. We dare not say they 
are hindrances to such progress; but their duty is to lead. They 
are to feed the flock; not to be content with frowning from afar 
upon manifestations of the life of the flock. 

We in the American Church are not without our problems. 


We have of course had dismal failures among our own Bishops. 


But on the whole our Bishops are leaders of the flocks com- 
mitted to them. We have Bishops who pose more naturally as 
judges than as pastors; but they are exceptional. The dangers 
of an established Church to the spiritual life of the Bishops are 
dangers from which, happily, our own Bishops are free. The 
environment of the palace and the House of Lords is an environ- 
ment which is fraught with greater danger to the spiritual life 
than is the more humble environment of our own Bishops, many 
of whom hardly live as well as the average among their people. 
Our own relative poverty brings with it its compensations. The 
spiritual life of the priest, which more than once has been per- 
ceptibly stunted if not killed at his elevation to the episcopate in 
England, may also be, but is less likely to be, injured by his 
higher calling, in America. 

The Erastianism of the Eighteenth Century in England dies 
hard. English Churchmen, even those calling themselves Cath- 
olic, do not appear to be conscious how much of it is yet alive. 
The discussions on the subject of Reservation are an instance in 
point. In America they hinge largely upon the interpretation 
of a rubric; in England, upon an act of Parliament. 

This Erastianism must be buried before the English Bishops 
ean take their rightful place, which ten years ago they seemed to 
be striving for, at the head of the work of the Church. This 
Erastianism also must prevent any federation of the Anglican 
Churches, which will never accept a semi-political primacy. So 
long as the interpretation of acts of Parliament can be even con- 
sidered or the acts be cited, at any archiepiscopal “hearing,” how- 


ever informal, as germane to any interpretation of doctrine or 

worship, it will remain impossible for any closer relations to be 
- sustained between the see of Canterbury and any of the inde- 
pendent Churches of the Anglican communion. 


* HE removal, by death, of Mr. James S. Biddle, takes from 


., the Church militant a man of unique character. An ear- 


nest, Evangelical Churchman, an upright citizen and a man of 
strong personality, he will be greatly missed in the councils of 


the Church both general and diocesan. He was one of the old 
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element, yet one could Bait admire the strong fight he was always 
ready to make against their encroachments. 

Mr. Biddle was not an orator, and yet he was a ready 
speaker. Through his wit and sarcasm he always dealt sturdy 
blows against any piece of legislation in the Councils of the 
Church of which he did not approve. He never “lost his head” 
in the excitement of debate, but calmly bided his time, when his 
words would be most effective. When the next Gener al Conven- 
tion meets, his familiar presence will be greatly missed, while in 
his home church circle his loss is well-nigh irreparable. “A 
Just Man gone to his Reward” may well be written on his tomb- 
stone. Grant him eternal rest, O Lord! 


i) UCH as we should like to drop the subject of the deplor- 
able blow to missionary work in this country, through the 
action of the Board of Managers, who are charged with its. car- 


-¥rying on, we feel obliged to make a reference to the quotation 


from the diocesan paper of Florida, which will be.-found in an- 
other place in this issue. 

Several facts must be noted from this article. 

If “it was foreseen that the new rule would bear hardly 
in special instances,” why were not such special instances 
treated by themselves, and not grouped together with other 
instances, under a “new rule” ? 

If the personal appea! of the Bishop of Florida was sufficient 
to draw from members of the Board, contributions to be used 
as “specials” to make up the deficiency in the amount previ- 
ously appropriated by the Board—an admission, of course, that 
their new rule was a bad one—is it expected that Bishops of 
other Dioceses must personally appear before the Board, or its 
wealthy members, and plead for assistance? Or if others lack 
the gift of eloquence, will they be permitted to appear by at- 
torneys who may be better able to melt the hearts of those to 
whom they appeal? Was there any reason to suppose that 
various other Dioceses might not be equally oppressed by this 
action, differing only from the case of Florida by the fact that 
the Bishops were not heard ? 

Is each Bishop to be compelled to “hustle” to find people 
to contribute “specials” for the support of his work? If so, 
did the members of the Board consider the cost in railroad fare 
alone? Instead of one society, charged by its constitution to 
carry on the work of Missions in this Church, is it now ex- 
pected that each Bishop must be his own society, his own com- 
missary, and his own traveling agent? The Board formerly 
deprecated the designation of “specials.” They have now re- 
versed this policy without a fear of “stultifying” the Board. 

Will these same gentlemen contribute to the funds of other 
Dioceses, if the Bishops interested will call upon them and 
present with sufficient force, the claims of their Dioceses? 

One question more: 

Can anybody read this correspondence and not feel a sense 
of shame? 

If the only reason which keeps the Board from reversing its 
action, is the fear of “stultifying”’ itself, it seems proper to re- 
mind its members that the Church had expected the good of her 
missionary work to be foremost in the minds of the Managers, 
and had hoped that such selfish thoughts would at least not be 
preponderating. 


| attention has been called to an error in the article con- 
cerning the Rev. C. L. Mallory published last week, in which 
it was stated that Mr. Mallory was the founder of The Church 
Times, the Milwaukee diocesan paper. The founder was the 
Rey. B. T. Bensted, who also assumed the finaneial risk in- 
curred, and conducted the paper for two years. Mr. Mallory 
succeeded him in the editorship at the expiration of that time. 

It is a pleasure to be able to render honor to whom honor 
is due. 


ILL the Maryland correspondent of Tue Living CuurcH 
kindly communicate with this office, as his address has 
been mislaid ? 


THE KINGDOM OF CONTENT. 
1 


| FRIEND who has been reading my brief paper on Con- 
tent suggests that, notwithstanding what I have written 
about environment, “it is much easier to build a tent in that 
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kingdom on the shore of the lake, than it is where one is at work 
all summer in the city.” 

Doubtless it is easy to moralize about contentment here 
under the pines where the cool lake breezes blow, but my conten- 
tion is that placidity of spirit should not depend upon vacation 
tent, and shade of trees, and cessation of toil and care. That 
these are conducive to peace of mind, no one will deny; but we 
should be so naturalized and acclimated in the Kingdom of Con- 
tent that we do not depend upon exterior conditions; though we 
admit that they have great power to help or hinder, we must not 
be mastered by them. 


While one should not despise outward helps to serenity, I am 
convinced that when we accustom ourselves to depend upon them 
we cease to get very much help from them. I have it right out 
of my own experience that the vacation tent on the shore does 
not make one contented unless he has a mind to be. I remem- 
ber coming here one summer in a. very unquiet, captious mood, 
and it was several days before I found out what was the matter. 
Things had been “going wrong” before I started, and on the way, 
and after I got here. If my own spirit had not been out of tune, 
such little annoyances would not have depressed or disturbed me. 


It was a chapter of accidents over which one would better 
be amused than annoyed. They were mostly such as could not 
be avoided by prudence, and they certainly could not be cured 
by fretting. But when the spirit of composure is disturbed and 
one gives place to vexation, the face of the world is changed and 

_the loveliest environment has no charm. One petty woe doth 
tread upon another’s heels, so fast they come; and we walk with 
petulant and perturbed spirit under cloudless skies, nor heed 
the wild flowers under our feet and the sweet songs of birds in 
the trees overhead. 


To be content in that state of life unto which it hath pleased 
God to call us is one of the hardest lessons which some of us 
have to learn. But it can be learned; it must be learned or we 
shall fail to get from life one of its choicest blessings and miss, 
perhaps, one of the most helpful elements in our preparation for 
eternity. A cheerful and contented spirit sees good in every- 
thing and helps to make everything good. It cannot be over- 
shadowed and shut in and quenched by adversity, but like the 
X-ray it pierces the opacity even of prison walls, and makes 
its kindly presence to be felt beyond the bounds of the sick-room 
where it is sometimes forced to dwell. 


Some striking illustrations of the Kingdom of Con- 
tent attained amid the most discouraging environment have 
come to my knowledge, and they rise up to shame me when I am 
impatient. An invalid in Hartford who has not left his room 
for twenty years, has written a cheerful book for the encourage- 
ment of the many who are helpless like himself. I forget the 
exact number, but he states how many thousands in this country 
are thus afflicted. One of the most cheerful and contented 
women I ever knew had not left her bed for many years except 
as she was lifted from it, and she could take but an ounce of 
liquid food at a meal. She wrought with her needle for charity, 
when she could sit up, and by her lovely life and conversation 
won many souls to the Kingdom of God. Therein, indeed, 
alone is found the way that leadeth to the Kingdom of Content. 

CO. W. L: 


APPROPRIATE MOTTOES. 


By Frances M. Smiru. 


MOTTO or a legend for every bit of furniture you possess 
is now quite allowable. Here are a few samples, which may 
serve a good turn, when upon quest of mottoes you are bent: 


A ‘china tea-tray, in addition to its decoration of flowers, 
may have the lines, “All things come round to him who will but 
wait.” “A right welcome sound” is inscribed upon a gong. 
Upon the back of a leather upholstered chair in gold lettering, 
“Sit thee down and rest,” or “A man’s home is his castle.” A 
child’s chair is prettily inscribed, “Love me little, love me long.” 


“HKnter my gates, sit thee down and welcome,” may be the 
legend over a hall door. A bookcase, forest green in color, has 
gold or silver lettering, “I hate a man of one book.” The cab- 
inet for stationery, “At your fingers’ end;” upon a corner cabinet 
for bric-a-brac, “A smattering of odds and ends;” for a case of 
souvenirs, “Here’s rosemary, that’s for remembrance;” for a 
rack filled with long-stemmed pipes, real Dutchman’s pipes, 
“There’s luck in leisure.” 


The Diving Church. 
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Eve’s Paradise 


By Mrs. 


BRAY. 


CHAPTER I. 


CONSECRATED. 


“And so beside the silent sea 
I wait the muffled oar ; 

No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air ; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care,” 
JOHN WHITTIER. 


| bare was deeply moved by his recent conversation. To him 
a child was such a precious thing. He had his theories as 
well as his friend, though ‘they were of a very different char- 
acter. How carefully he would have brought up that little one! 
How he would have dedicated her to God from her earliest 
infancy! How he would have taught her to obey, not from a 
mere emotional feeling, but because right is right, and the great- 
est thing is to do right, happen what may. How he would have 
taught self-control to that little impulsive being; let her learn 
the beauty of self-sacrifice! “Oh, she is a child one might do 
anything with,” he murmured to himself; ‘and now—oh, my 
God, what will be the end of it all?” He had very strong feel- 
ings, and to him it was a very distressing thought that she was 
to remain unbaptized. The very highest command disobeyed, 
might it even be that no blessing would rest on the child that 
had never heen dedicated to Christ ? 

“Tmpossible!” he exclaimed; “surely God will never visit 
her for what is no fault of her own. Jasper has taken the risk; 
he must also take the curse, if any curse should follow.” 

But in spite of all his arguments, he could not prevent a 
dull, heavy weight from settling on his heart. 

“A little godless heathen,” he repeated to himself; “oh, ee 
ter if the child should die whilst she is still a baby!” 

He sat down on the mossy ground, and was soon lost in his 
own sad thoughts. 

“Guess?” cried a merry voice behind him, as two little 
hands were suddenly clasped round his head, covering both eyes. 
“Guess who’s there.” 

But before he could answer, the little voice went on. “Eve 
saw him, and she comed softly, softly, on the tips of her toes, 
and she hid his eyes, and said, ‘Guess who? ” 

“Little Eve,” said Owen tenderly; “why, what a good guess.” 

“Come and play with Eve.” 

“May she come with me,” said Owen, turning to the nurse, 
who had come up full of apologies for her little charge; “I will 
take great care of her.” 

“Certainly, sir,” answered the woman; “I should like to 
say, if she would promise to be good, but Sir Jasper has for- 
bidden me to use the word, though how a child is to be brought 
up without it is more than I can say.” 

“T am quite sure she will be good with me,” said Owen, who 
did not choose to enter into any eer with the nurse about 
his friend’s whims; “children always are.’ 

Eve had got hold of his hand by this time, for she saw she 
was going to have her way. 

“Once Eve had tea out of doors,” 
ago, more than two days.” 

: ay Eve wants to have tea out of doors again to- -day, does 
she 

“Nurse says so much trouble, though Eve would caury, 
everything.” : 

“Well, missie, you know last time you would take the nile 
jug, and you dropped it, and spilt all the milk, and I had to go 
back for some more; but you see, sir, I have to give in to her i in 
everything.” 

“Nasty stone got in Eve’s way, and made her tumble down; a 
not Eve’s fault. Eve won’t let milk fall to-day.” 

“Do you think I could carry it?” said Owen, smiling. 

“Oh, yes! ’ou so big and strong,” said Eve, clapping her 
hands. Before long a basket was packed ready, and Owen and 
his little eompanion set out for the woods. 

That was a happy afternoon for both. 


she said; “great long time 


Gide had come 
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_ down from an overcrowded parish in the East End, where he had 

a been working through the hot July days in the midst of untold 

_ misery—the stifling air laden with smells and germs of unspeak- 
able horrors. 

_ There had been an epidemic of fever, and day after day, 
and often night after night, had Owen labored on, until he began 
to wonder if there was any such thing left agypurity in God’s 
own world; if there was any sky that was not foul with the 
atmosphere that rose from the reeking courts, any air that was 
not tainted with a thousand awful smells. 


He had Broken down at last, and only the day before had 
come down to his friend, in one of the most lovely parts of Eng- 


land. It was something like coming out of Dante’s Inferno 
into the Paradise of God. 


Was it any wonder that his whole soul revolted against his 
friend’s schemes? To the man whose life was spent amid the 
terrible realities and problems of human life, mere dreams and 
theories grated on every nerve. 


He and Jasper had been friends at their first school, friends 
at college, friends all their lives, although never were two men 
more unlike, but never before had he found his friend so uncon- 
genial. Perhaps it was that for the first time Jasper was going 
to put his theories into practice. What served merely for a 
pleasant discussion in which they took opposite sides, and each 
argued his own point, became a terrible reality, now that they 
were to be worked out in black and white. He felt as if he 
should like to snatch this child up in his arms and carry her 
away, anywhere, no matter where, even into those awful slums 
where he worked, for God would be there, whilst Jasper was 
shutting Him out. 


‘ : ' Patience, Owen, you have got to learn that there is no place 
¥ in the whole universe where God is not. 
Wy ~ €?Ou doesn’t talk,” said Eve; “is the basket too heavy? Me 


help to carry it.” 

Owen lowered the basket, so that Eve could take hold of the 
handles with him. 

“Me helping great deal,” said Eve; “’ou not tired now.” 

“No, dear, not a bit; Eve likes to help, doesn’t she ?”’ 

He sat down, and took the child on his knees; he wanted to 
study her character a little more closely. ; 

“Who does Eve love best?” he asked. 

“Me loves Eve,” was the somewhat unexpected answer, and 
it came with a little shock to the young man; “me loves Japs 
\ too when he does what Eve likes.” 

“But doesn’t Eve like to be good, and do what Japs tells 
her ?” 
Eve laughed. ‘When Eve naughty, Japs gives sweeties; 
when Eve good, gives sweeties too.” 
an “But Eve likes to be good best ?” 
ie “Bye wants to have tea now,” was all the answer he could 
7 get out of her, for the-small mite seemed already an adept at 
turning a troublesome conversation. 

e Tea was a lengthy business. Eve insisted on pouring out 
x the milk, and then ended by feeding Owen with bits of cake. He 
4 was touched to notice that in spite of her naughty speeches, the 
nicest bits with the plums were all picked out for him. 

_ The feast was over at last, and the two wandered on together 
5 through the woods, with the whortleberries under foot, and the 
glint of the sunlight through the trees. Here they played hide 
and seek together, Eve shouting with glee, until at last the tiny 
feet grew weary. 

- “Qarry me,” she said, in her pretty, imperious way, and 
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and on. 
“Take me to the stream,” cried Eve suddenly; “me knows it 
is quite near. Japs brought me here once. I want to see it 
running along, and the fishes.” 

_A few yards more brought them within sight of a little stream 
: half hidden by the bushes growing on the banks. It ran trick- 
ing on over the clearest of pebbly beds, whilst every now and 
then a trout was to be seen darting along.. 
__ Eve sat and watched the water, throwing in little bits of 
ae stick to see them float down with the current. After a while 
Y r merry chatter stopped, and she laid her head down on Owen’s 
ees, still watching the stream, till the eyes grew sleepy with 
the monotonous motion. The lids kept drooping lower and 
wer over the blue eyes. Owen sat there dreaming; and when 
uddenly looked up, little Eve was fast asleep. 
His thoughts, which had been wandering far away, came 
ick to her with a rush, and the ache returned. - 
“Poor little babe, is there nothing I can do for you? You 
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Owen picked her up, and putting her on his shoulder, walked on . 
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might have been, nay, surely are, one of Christ’s little ones—His, 
and yet not His.” A sudden flash came over him, and it seemed 
as though he heard a voice speaking to him—“See, here is water; 
what doth hinder thee that she should not be baptized ?” 

“Dare I?” he exclaimed to himself; “have I any right to go 
against Jasper’s prejudices? Yes!” he continued, “I have; God 
has given me this opportunity, and woe is me if I should neglect 
it. How dare I, even for a moment, think this was a God-de- 
serted child.” He gently raised Eve, so that she should not awake; 
and pillowing her head on the soft grass, he bent down, and com- 
mending the child to God’s care, prayed with a passionate ear- 
nestness that all the future, which looked so dark before her, 
might be overruled for good. After that Owen was calm. One 
after another he repeated the prayers of the Baptismal service. 
Then stooping down to the stream, he dipped his hand in the 
clear water. Then he hesitated a moment. “Eve,” he shud- 
dered a little. “No, I cannot give her that name.” The child 
was sleeping, and smiling in her sleep. She looked like a little 
child angel. 

Gently he bent over her. “Evangeline, I baptize thee in the 
Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 

Evangeline stirred a little as the cold drops fell on her face, 
but she did not wake. 

Owen softly continued the service, “and do sign her with 
the sign of the cross, in token that she may not be ashamed to 
fight under Christ’s banner, against sin, the world, and the 
devil.” 

As he traced the sacred sign on her forehead, the child’s 
eyes opened for a moment and gazed straight into his, with that 
wondering look children sometimes have, and then closed again. 
Owen fancied there was a new light in them. 

As the service was ended, the sun began to sink down in the 
sky, and the clouds were turned into glories of crimson and 
gold. 

Owen remained kneeling in a rapt state of ecstacy. He felt 
as if he had rescued a soul from the holding of Satan. ‘To his 
fanciful eyes it seemed as though the golden rays formed a 
ladder from heaven to earth upon which angels ascended and 
descended, whilst in the glory at the top he thought he could 
trace a form like unto the Son of God. 

All on a sudden the vision was gone, and Owen awoke from 
his dreaming. 

Lifting the little one in his arms, he carried her home. 
he drew near to the house, Jasper met him. 

“Why, I began to think you were never coming back,” he 
said, laughing. “Nurse told me you had taken the child, and I 
was afraid you had stolen my little one.” 

“No, I have brought her back to you quite safe.” 

He held her out to Jasper, who took her in his arms, for he 
dearly loved the child, although he did not understand her. 
“Come to me, little Eve,” he said tenderly, clasping her to 

“T could not do without you now.” 
Jasper called her Eve; but Owen knew that she was “Evan- 
geline.” 


‘As 


him. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue ADVERTISEMENT. 


“Something it is which thou hast lost, 
Some pleasure from thine early years. 
Break thou, deep vase of chilling tears, 
That grief hath shaken into frost.” 

TENNYSON. 


IR JASPER had no desire to seek advice on the subject, and 

thought that the simplest way would be to put an advertise- 

ment in the papers. Accordingly, one morning the leading 
papers contained the following advertisement: 

“Wanted, a lady to take entire charge of a little girl. Must 
be very proficient in music. Not object to live in a remote part 
of Scotland away from society. Salary, £200 a year. Apply 
to Sir J. Martindale, 4 Palace Road.” 

“T shall get plenty of choice in that way,” he said to him- 
self, “and be left at liberty to select whom I will. If I once 
begin asking my friends, I shall have some one whom I do not 
like forced upon me.” 

He arranged that the advertisement should appear the day 
before he returned to London, so that answers should have come 
in by the time he arrived. : 

' “Plenty of choice!” Yes; there was no doubt about that. 
Jasper little thought what he had let himself in for when he 
inserted such an advertisement in the papers. On his arrival, 
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he found his*writing table was covered with replies. Every 
post his butler came in laden with more answers, until Jasper 
began to look as if he were snowed up in his library. 

“Haye all the governesses in the world answered?” he 
groaned, gazing in dismay at the growing pile. “I thought I 
should just weed out those I did not like, and keep the best to 
select from; but how even to commence upon the weeding 
process I do not know.” 

He opened one haphazard. 

“Sir,—I have seen your advertisement in the Morning Post, 
and beg to offer my services. I am twenty-five years of age, tall 
and good-looking, very fond of children, and an agreeable com- 
panion. Am willing to make myself useful in any way. Ama 
good reader, with a pleasing voice.” 

“Good gracious! The woman must think I am advertising 
for a wife.” 

He flung the letter aside and took up another. 

“Sir,—l hope that I may be fortunate enough to secure the 
situation of which I have read the advertisement. I have an 
aged mother depending upon me,'and an afilicted brother. My 
qualifications are, I feel’ sure, all that you can desire, and I 
should prove a true mother to your precious child.” 

The letter was flung after the previous one, and another 
taken up. 

“Lady Cecelia Vane presents her compliments to Sir Jasper 
Martindale, and has much pleasure in recommending her. late 
governess for the post advertised. She is a most superior person, 
and well suited to take charge of a child, firm and decided in 
manner, and a good disciplinarian.” 

Away went the third letter, and Sir Jasper began to pace 
up and down amid his snowy heap, scattering it in all directions. 
At that moment the door-bell rang. He glanced out of the 
window, and saw to his horror at least six ladies waiting on the 
doorstep. 

“Good heavens!” he eried, “I quite forgot to put, ‘Apply by 
letter only.’ What on earth shall I do?” 

Presently Barnard entered without a smile on his face. 

“Miss Smith, Mrs. More, Miss Benson, Miss 4 

“Stop!” cried Jasper in despair; “what on earth is the 
meaning of all this?” 

“These ladies are all waiting to see you, sir,” answered Bar- 
nard; “and Miss Smith says she ought to see you first, as she was 
first at the door. I think that there are some more coming, as 
most of these called here yesterday, and at least twenty besides, 
and finding that you were not expected to be in town till to-day, 
they said they would come again.” 

Sir Jasper ran his fingers through his hair. 
was to be done? 

The footman was evidently letting more in, and still the 
bell went on ringing. 

Barnard looked over the stairs. 

“The hall is quite full, sir. I think there are about thirty. 
Shall I show them into the dining-room, and will you see them 
here or in the drawing-room ?” 

Jasper wrung his hands in despair. 

“We must get rid of them, somehow. 
shall we do?” 

Another ring at the bell called forth another exclamation 
from Sir,Jasper, this time too strong to be put in writing. 

“Go and tell Edward not to admit any more—say we are 
quite full, and that it is of no use applying. Show the rest into 
the dining-room, and come back to me. I will consider in the 
meantime what is to be done.” 

By the time that Barnard returned Sir Jasper’s face had 
brightened. 

“T have it!” he exclaimed. 
one by one, and as I dismiss them, show them out at the hall 
door, and bring up another. I cannot very well turn them out 
without seeing them,” he said; “but I think I have a question 
that will settle them without any difficulty.” 

The first to enter was Miss Smith. She came in with a 
triumphant air, as though she were first in the field. 

She was about to hurl a list of her accomplishments at 
Jasper’s head, but he stopped her quietly in the beginning. 

“T have one question,” he said, “which I must first ask. If 
you can answer it satisfactorily, we will then pass on to other 
subjects, otherwise it will be of no use for me to waste your 
time or mine any further.” 

“Madam,” asked Sir Jasper, in a voice quite impressive in 
its solemnity, “do you understand Sanscrit ?” 

“Sanscrit!” she exclaimed, in a puzzled tone; 
know what you mean!” 


What on earth 


O Barnard, what 


“T do not 
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“Then, madam,” said Jasper, “I regret that you cannot fill 
this post, for which a knowledge of Sanscrit is an indispensable: 


“You shall show them in to me 


’ 


qualification.” 


He touched the bell, and before Miss Smith knew woe 


she was, she found herself being shown out at the door, where’ 
her yoluble expostulations were all lost by being poured only 
into Barnard’s ears. 

Another and another shared the same fate; but Sir Jasper 
soon found that the interviews were not all fun. Some of the 
rejected looked so sad and disappointed that he could not help 
being sorry for them. 

Two or three openly taxed him with the question being only 
an excuse to get rid of them. 

One, sharper than the rest, turned the tables on him by 
stating that she was quite competent to teach Sanserit, and 
asked him one or two awkward questions. 

She knew very little more about it than the others did; 
but she was a well-read woman, who could turn all she knew 
to the best account. 

Jasper had some trouble in getting rid of her; but at last 
she too followed her unfortunate predecessors, and there was 
only one left to be interviewed. 

Among all he had seen there was not one in whose charge 
he would have cared to place little Eve. 

The last comer was very different from all the rest, and 
was evidently the last because she had waited her turn patiently, 
without forcing her way in as the others had done. 

Sir Jasper saw immediately that she was what none of the 
others had been, a lady of good birth and perfect breeding. 

No question as to her knowledge of Sanscrit was put to her. 
He rose as she entered and placed a chair for her. 

“Mrs. Vernon,” he said, glancing at the card which she had 
sent in. 

“You are very good to see me,” she said; “I hardly expected 
it when I saw the number of applicants.” 

At the sound of her voice, Sir Jasper looked at her ear- 
nestly. 

“Surely I have met you before?” he said. 

“You have a good memory for faces,” answered Mrs. Ver- 
non; “you have not seen me since you were a boy; my name 
used to be Margaret Stanley.” 

Jasper sprang up and shook hands with her. 

“You Margaret Stanley, whom my mother loved so, and 
upon whom she used to look as a younger sister? You! whom 
she lost sight of, and whose loss so grieved her? You here, and 
in this position? Why did you not send your name in direct. 
to me, and I would have seen you at once?” 

“T wished to take my chance like the others,” she said sadly. 
“Why should I take any advantage of them? Besides, I did 
not want to be known, and J did not think that there was any 
chance of your recognizing me. It is ten years since you saw 
me, and you were only fifteen then.” 

“T never forget a face,” said Jasper; “and what is more, 
I never forget a voice. Voices change even less than faces, and 
it was that which first attracted my attention. I felt quite cer- 
tain I had heard your voice before. But tell me how it is that. 
you can have needed to answer an advertisement like mine? 


My mother used to speak of you as one of the most brilliant. 


women she knew. Then you went away to travel. She had a 
letter from you after some time from America, to say that you’ 


were married. You gave no name, no address, and she never 


heard of you again. It was a grief to her to the last day of 
her life.” * 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Vernon slowly, “I married and lived in 
America. Do not let us speak of it. There are some things. 
in a woman’s life before which it is better to draw the curtain. 
Leave it alone, and do not trouble the waters. 
this for me.” 

She quietly removed her bonnet, and he saw that her hair 
was as white as snow, though her face was that of a woman of 
about forty. 

Jasper’s artist eyes fell admiringly on the beautiful face, 
with the white hair rolled back, making it look like some old 
picture by Sir Joshua or Gainsborough. Only there were deep 
lines graven on it which told of endurance and suffering nigh. 
unto death. 


No; he could not add to her trouble by probing an old . 


wound. 
“Only tell me two things,” he said; 
still alive, and is Vernon your real name ” 
“My name is not Vernon, and my husband is’ still steele : 
but ask me no more, I implore you.” 
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A shudder passed through her, and she turned so white 
that Jasper thought she was going to faint. 

“Let it suffice that my character is unsullied. I stand 
"before you a woman who has suffered as surely no other woman 
has suffered, but blameless.” 

“You need not have told me that,” said J aan gently; “do 
_you not think I could read it in your face?” 

“Thank you for your trust,” said Mrs. Vernon; “it is not 
“every one who would have given it. Now, however, let us leave 
‘the ‘past, and turn to the business of the present moment. Tell 

“me what ole want, and if it is tae I will fulfil your re- 
‘quiréments.” 

J aspér sat down, and with einen eagerness related the whole 
‘of his plan for little Eve. 

“You are going to do a cruel thing,’ 
in the words of Owen. 

“The child will be perfectly PAPO: 
doggedly. 

“In one sense she may; but have you any right to crush all 
childish happiness out of her, for the sake of giving her one of 
another kind 2” 

“T disagree with you, and I mean to do it,” answered Jasper. 
“Tf you will not undertake the child, say so.” 

“You mean that nothing will dissuade you, and that you 
have definitely made up your mind, and that you offer me the 
post 2” | 

“yy do.” 

“Remember that I have no references to give you. You 
have only my own story to go by. You will have to take me on 
trust.” 

“T am content to do so.” 

_ “Well then,’ answered Margaret Vernon slowly and 
thoughtfully, “I will accept the post. I utterly disagree with 
‘you, but if nothing will prevent you from carrying out this 
strange project, then it only lies between myself and another. 
I love children, and I know I shall do my duty to the child. I 
might make life easier to her than another.” 

“You fully understand,” said Sir Jasper, “that she is to be 
Ibrought up without any knowledge of religion ?” 

Margaret laughed a little bitterly. “That will be easy 
enough,” she said; “my faith was wrecked long ago.” 

“She is to have no sort of teaching of any kind whatever, 
~with the exception of music. She is to know nothing of the 
-world; she is never even to see a book.” 

“T understand.” 

“Tt will be a dreary life for you; I shall only be at Moina 
occasionally; as I intend to travel. You will have absolutely 
mo friends, no society.” 

“T only want to be forgotten by all the world.” 

“You will have little employment, as you will neither be 
-zable to write or read in the child’s presence.” 

“Music and drawing suffice to me for almost everything. 
I suppose that there will be books in the house which I can have 
~when alone.” 

“There is a splendid library,” said Jasper, “collected by my 
grandfather, but I have had a gallery opening out of the house 
‘built expressly for it. There all the books in the house will be 

collected, and all the paintings which are not landscapes. Eve 
, will never be allowed to go into this gallery, but it will be open 
tto you whenever you choose to avail yourself of it.” 

if “Will it be kept locked?” asked Margaret. 

Ss “No,” replied Jasper; “I have carefully thought out that 

‘point, and I have decided that it would be better to leave it 
unlocked. One friénd whom I have consulted taunted me that 
there would be no apple in my garden of Eden, and ridiculed 
the idea that a’ being who was never tempted could be worth 
anything. I wish to prove to him that he is wrong. Eve shall 

_ learn, because of the great love which she bears us, never to 
wo into that gallery. She will know that it would grieve us.” 

_ “Ts love to be the only motive power ?” 
“The only one. It is the highest of all, and therefore it 

_ aust be the best.” 

“Again I differ,” said Margaret. “Love is the highest 
power, but eyen love cannot stand alone. Unless it is coupled 
‘with ia sense of duty, it is worth nothing. The child may be 
taught to obey because she loves us; but once let some other 
affection spring up in her heart, and she will cease to obey, 
‘because she will have no sense of duty.” 

_ “T hate that word duty,” said Jasper, 
‘be obeyed except from a-sense of love.” 

_ “Sir Jasper,” said Margaret softly, “if you had lived the 
ife I have, you would value duty, however eold, however hard, 


> said Margaret, almost 


said Jasper, a little 


x 


“and I do not care to 
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a thousand times more than the love which is only obeying its 
own gratification.” 

“Still you will do what I ask you; you will speak to Eve 
of nothing but love.” 

“Yes, I will do as you wish. After all, it is only for a few 
years. But what will you do when in the future the child may 
say to you, ‘You taught me love; you never taught me duty, or 
to do right because it is right.’ ” 

Jasper smiled. “Eve will never say that. 
will confess I am right.” 

After a little more conversation respecting future arrange- 
ments, Mrs. Vernon rose to take leave. She glanced at the 
piles of letters on the floor and smiled. 

“Well, I shall not need to open any more of them,” said Sir 
Jasper. “Really, I think the Chancellor of the Exchequer ought 
to be greatly obliged to me for the handsome increase which I 
have caused to the revenue.” 

“Tell me,” said Mrs. Vernon, “how did you manage to get 
through all your interviews with my fellow applicants so 
quickly ?” ee 

“T put one question to each,” “and they were 
not able to answer it.” 

“And the question 2?” 

“Can you teach Sanscrit ? 
interviews were speedily over?” 

“Too bad, Sir Jasper, much too bad. I consider that you 
got rid of them all on false pretenses. After all, you have never 
put the question to me, and I know nothing of the subject.” 

“You will have plenty of time to make a study of it,” said 
Jasper, laughing. “You must acknowledge that it was a most 
brilliant idea, and if it had not come to my rescue, I believe 
that at this very moment I should have been committed to 
Miss Smith.” 


Some day you 


said Jasper, 


Do you wonder now that my 
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THE MISSIONARY. 


HE SAILS o’er wide and stormy seas, 
He leaves his native land, 

He hails the ocean’s pathless waste 
And seeks a foreign strand. 


What is the voice that calls him on 
To seek that land afar? 

What mighty impulse stirs his heart 
To cross the breakers’ bar? 


It is an impulse from on high; 
It is the call of God 

To sound the Gospel trumpet loud 
Upon that foreign sod. 


He thinks of Martyn’s earnest cry, 
Of Heber’s holy zeal, 

To waken life from heathen death, 
For everlasting weal. 


He thinks of China’s million swarms 
Now perishing in sin; 

His soul’s inspired with holy love 
To take the Gospel in; 


To preach of Jesus’ lowly life, 
To tell of Jesus’ love, 

To show them everlasting joy, 
Awaiting them above. 


Thus in his Master’s Name he goes, 
The cross shines o’er him bright, 

Of toil and danger, earthly loss, 
He little brooks the sight, 


Shall we, then, in our homes of ease, 
Forget this earnest man? 

Shall we not join in heart with him, 
Nor aid him as we can? 


O let us not on pleasure bent, 
Filled with our worldly care, 
Leave him alone to bear the cross; 
Let us his burdens share, 


Let us with prayer and holy zeal 
Be with him on his way, 

And gladly as God giveth us, 
To Him His gifts repay. 


Then all the great reward we'll have 
. Of willing work well done, 
And everlasting anthems share 
With angels round the throne. 
C. HE. Purves. u 
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A PLAIN PATH. 


PSALM XXVII. 11, 


4IFTING its Gorgon head 

Sin sneers at graces fled; 

Shun it, with fear and dread, 
Treat it not lightly: 

Ingrate and passion’s slave, 

Think of the price He gave 

Thy poor, weak soul to save; 
Brave be—and knightly. 


Sophists will find no room 
In the great day of doom; 
Truth’s light will then illume 
All our life’s pages; 
Naked the soul must stand, 
There to be blessed or banned 
By His supreme command 
Whose are the ages! 


Life is no mystery ; 
Two paths before us lie; 
One (leading to the sky) 

The thorn-crowned trod! 
Close let us follow Him 
(False are earth’s lamps—and dim) ; 
Radiance from Seraphim 

Lights us to God. 

Lena B. LARDNER. 


THE PHILOSOPHER AND THE POET. 


By Mary Lowryer Ranney. 


HE poet paced beneath the windows of the great public 

library. It was in the deepening twilight of a winter after- 
noon, and the lights within the building shed their softening 
glow on the hard outlines of the unlovely street. The poet, 
lingering on the pavement, looked up curiously at the bars of 
light, and through the panes at the rows of books in view. His 
gaze wandered over the shelves of leather-bound volumes, and on 
beyond where the dim lines melted into the obscure distance. 
As he walked, not looking where he went, he bumped into a 
man with a wooden leg, who carried pencils in a tray suspended 
by leather straps from his neck. Two or three passers by 
jostled him as he turned to make his apologies to the pencil 
vender, and he realized that he must move on with the crowd, 
or withdraw to a less frequented spot to continue his musings. 
Accordingly, choosing the latter alternative, he leaned up 
against a lamp post, and waving his arm in the direction of 
the lighted room, continued his reflections. 

“Yes, those volumes, one and all, are like so many citizens— 
secure in their position, and proud of their rank and their de- 
gree in the community, whether merited or not. They are snug 
and content with the self-justifying complacency that they have 
won the distinction they enjoy, and they show no recognition of 
a stranger in their midst, or any sense of obligation towards 

im. 
The poet was not a cynic, but he had tasted of the bitter- 


ness which an unrequited struggle for recognition brings; and 
he was a man as well as a poet. 


He turned his gaze from the lighted windows, and walking 
aimlesely along encountered the man who sold nenane) “Even- 
in’ to ye,” said the man. “I’ll wager biziness es dull with you, 


too. Ye hey the air of bein’ down on yer luck, excusin’ my 
forrardness in speakin’ on’t.” 


“Business? My good fellow, whatever made you think I 
had an honest trade? I serve no man—my brain serves me,” he 
added bitterly. “Now, I would like, for instance, to follow 
your calling,” and he smiled indulgently on the man. “You 
make enough to live on, I warrant, and to support a wife and 
children besides. I am a poes—a drug on the market these 
days—and I generally starve. But I havea grim humor in me. 
Oh, yes, it hasn’t all died out. And so I come and look at 
these,”—pointing to the lighted windows and the books beyond 
—‘who have succeeded, and have kept the wolf from the door.” 
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The conversation was most unconventional. Why did he 
find himself, half unconsciously, pouring out his trouble to a 
stranger of the streets? The man grinned broadly before 
speaking. Then he nodded, and pointed to his slender stock. 

“Yowre right, mister. 
little ones. ~It ain’t much, but it pays. And, Lord, what a 
life it is! Full of change, an’ excitement, an’ risk, too. Yes, 
sir! And then the chances for studyin’ human natur! Do you 
know,” and he assumed a confidential air, as the poet lent him- 
self to the situation, “that I don’t mind tellin’ ye I come near 
bein’ a poet once myself. Lor’, yes! I very nearly took it up 
as a perfesshun! But pencils is surer pay, and don’t interfere 
with my direct callin’, which is that of philosopher.” 

“Here is an oddity,” thought the poet. “Has he lost his 
mental balance, too, in the struggle? He’s unique—I’ll hear 
him.” And he said pleasantly, “A philosopher ? 
good calling is that. 
being a poet.” 

“Wal’,” said the man with the wooden leg, fingering his 
stores caressingly, “ye see, twas this a’way. In my youth I hed 
somethin’ of a schoolin’. An’ I took ter writin’ verse. I hed 
ambitions then of rivalin’ Longfellow an’ the others. But I 
couldn’t find no market for my wares; at least, nothin’ that paid. 
To be sure, she liked ’em—that’s my wife—when I come to send 
em to her time back when I wuz a-courtin’ her. But then she’s 
kind o’ prejudiss in my favor, an’ I come to know that poetizin’ 
it weren’t the trade fur me. Wal’, I drop it fur somethin’ pay- 
in’, cduse I was hard hit about her. And I made a pretty decent 
livin’ an’ we wuz married, and the children came, and then I 
met with the accident and lost my leg. An’ when I wuz well 
enough to go at it agin, there warn’t nothin’ fur it but to start 
out on somethin’ like this,” pointing to his tray. “Now, it is a 
come down, ain’t it, for a man as thought he wuz a poet to peddle 
pencils in the street? You think so, don’t you? 
But I don’t no more. And that’s how I come to be a philosopher. 
Trade wasn’t very lively at first, an’ I hed a lot 0’ time ter think 
as I walked the streets, or stood on the corners watchin’ the 
stream pour by. An’ the more I saw the more contented I 
grew with my lot. Lord, sir, the faces some of ’em hed! Alt 
twisted an’ crooked an’ pinched! And the best dressed, most 
prosperous ones wuz the worst off, ‘peared to me. Why, I took 
to singin’, I wuz so happy thinkin’ ’bout her an’ the children. 
An’ people used to look at me, an’ it seemed curious to ’em to see 


But tell me how you switched off from 


a poor lame man a-singin’ as ef he owned the world. But, sir, 
Funny, too, when you come ter think on’t.- 


I felt as ef I did! 
But people stopped and bought my pencils, and sometimes 
looked as ef they wuz goin’ ter ask questions, an’ then thought 
better on’t an’ passed on. An’ I’d laugh an’ sing, an’ keep im the 
sun—an’ that’s how all of a sudden I knew I wuz a philosopher. 
I can’t put it into words how I feel, but there’s a somethin’ tells 
me it’s all right my feelin’ so. An’ I ain’t envyin’, nor wishin’ 
fur things, an’ I’ve got my views, too, sir, bout what success 
is, really, an’ all that, only I ain’t got quite the learnin’ to put 
it into words. An’ it seems as ef ’twas in here,” and the phil- 
osopher patted his chest vigorously. “Oh, yes, I’m glad I 
switched off, as you say, from bein’ a poet. For in them days 
I wan’t a philosopher at all.” 


“T know a man,” said the poet, slowly, “who would be glad 
to turn philosopher, too, and he’s probably no better as a poet 
than you were. Could he become one, do you think, if he car- 
ried a tray of pencils for a time? He’s willing to learn at any 
cost. Why, he might take your tray from you, and let you sing 
to the world now. For, if I mistake not, you, have something to 
say.” 

The philosopher looked keenly at the other in the dusk, to 
see if he spoke in earnest or in jest. But the poet’s eyes were 
closed, and he gave no sign. The philosopher sighed, and said: 
“That’s it. It’s funny, but do you know, sir, I’ve thought that 
ef I had the learnin’, p’raps I could put into poetry what I feel 
in here,” and he again struck his chest. “But I guess it’s all 
right as it is. An’ as fur givin’ up my load here, why, I guess 
we'll travel on a bit further together. It’s my philosopher’s 
kit, so’s to speak. But I must be steppin’, sir. 


Shall we meet agin some day ?” 
on into the night. 

The poet gathered himself together, and moved on, too. 
Before the dawn, he had written four lines of verse, and men 
took cognizance later that a new note had been sounded in the 
world of song. 


And the philosopher passed 


It keeps me, and her, and the two ~ 


Yes, a very- 


So did I. . 


You'll excuse. 
my talkin’ so much ’bout myself, but I jest wuz led into it. 


¥ 
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THE RECLAIMING OF MRS, DWIGHT. 
By Aprtams D. Reyno.ps. 


Y folks brought me up real strict, and I always went to 
meeting regular until Old Hodgkins came here to preach. 
He was a little, scared-looking man, homely as a hedge-fence, 
and never spoke loud enough so’t a body could hear him unless 
they strained every nerve to do it. He was a real good man, 
but he couldn’t preach—there wan’t nothing fo his sermons. 
He’d stand up there, with a steady grin on, and drone away 
like a big bumble-bee; and every Sunday, in spite of all I could 
do, I’d go to sleep. 

Finally, I says to Marcellus, says 1: “I may as well give up 
going to meeting. I can’t get no sense to the sermons, and every 
Sunday I go to sleep and make a fool of myself,” says I, “and I 
think I’d better stay to home.” Says I, “I’ve heard a good 
many poor sermons, but when there ain’t anything to a sermon, 
either good or bad,” says I, “I can’t stan’ it.” 

“Well,” says Marcellus, “if youw’re going to take a nap every 
Sunday morning, I think, myself, ’twould be more comf’table 
and more kinder private to take it to home,” says he. Marcellus 
is a good husband, but he never goes to meeting. 

It was along in the fall that I stopped going. Of course the 

r towns folks talked a good deal about it; but I told everybody 
right out, fair and square, what the reason was. I told ’em I 
hadn’t got nothing against the minister; he was a good man 
enough, but when it come to preaching, they might just as well 
put my old cat into the pulpit. 

I got along through the winter real comf’table. I didn’t 
go anywhere, only down to Sarah’s, and then I never dressed 
up any. The children was always all over me the minute I 
stepped into the house; like as not with their hands full of 
molasses candy or doughnuts, or some other such daubin’ stuff. 

I didn’t have one of my best dresses on all winter. Sundays I’d 
. read a chapter in the big Bible, and a sermon out of a book I’ve 
7 got—splendid sermons they be, too,—and then I’d sing a hymn 
; or two. It was real kinder nice. 

But when I was cleaning house, along late in the spring, I 
went to the closet upstairs, where I keep my best dresses, and, 
what do you think I found ? 

& Marcellus had hung a pair of his old dirty pants right in 
there with my best clothes, and they was just as full of moths as 
they could be! I was almost raving distracted! 


We was having a dreadful hot spell, and I didn’t have a 
\ mite of energy. My housework looked like a mountain to me. 
I’m pretty fleshy, and how in the world I was going to get up 
them stairs every few days all summer and shake them dresses 
and fight moths, I didn’t see! 

I went down-stairs, and when Marcellus come in from the 
barn I opened on him: 
! “Marcellus Dwight,” says I, “what did possess you to put 
these old pants, that you’ve wore all winter to milk in and feed 
the pigs, right in with my best dresses? That parlor chamber 
closet is fairly alive with moths,” says I, “and I’m clear dis- 
eouraged.” 

He stood and looked at me a minute with his mouth open 
and his eyes kinder dull and bulging out—the way he always 
does when I catch him in any such caper and he wants to get 
out of it. Then he says, says he: 


P “T ain’t seen them pants for I do’ know how long, and I 
— been wondering what ’d become of ’em. I bet a dollar you put 
-’em there yourself.” 


Says I, “Marcellus Dwight, you know better! Choice as I 
am of them dresses! Why, that blue cashmere cost me a dollar 
a yard; and the brown empress cloth, that I got the year we went 
out West, I paid eighty-five cents for, and the black alpaca was 
seventy-five! To say nothing of the money I paid out to have 
7em made up, and they’re all three of ’em as good as new!” Says 
U a way you talk anybody ’d think I was a natural-born 
‘fool!’ , 
He got right out of the house as quick as he could, and 


out of him. That’s just the way men be. When everything’s 
pleasant and smooth to home and you don’t need ’em, they’ll 
_ hang ’round the house, right in the way; but when there’s car- 
pets to put down or the fires go out, and it seems as if, as mother 
sed to say, that the old Harry reigns, they are missing, and 


Well, I went into the sitting-room and sat down and cried. 
y-and-by, all of a sudden, I don’t know how, an idea popped 
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into my head that made me feel like a new woman. I stopped 
crying and went along about my business. 

When Marcellus come in to supper, he didn’t know what to 
make of it to see me feeling so well. I knew he wouldn’t dare 
say a word, so I says, says I: “I’ve thought of a real good way 
to keep the moths out of them dresses.” 

He looked at me kinder shy. “How’s that?” says he. 

“P’m going to wear ’em,” says 1; “moths won’t eat clothes, 
long’s youw’re wearing ’em once in a while,” says I. 

“Where you going to wear ’em?”’ says he; “down to 
Sarah’s ?” 

“Sarah’s?’ says I. 
as to wear ’em down there. 
ruin ’em in no time,” says I. 
meeting.” 

Marcellus leaned back in his chair and laughed in a way 
that made me mad. “Goin’ to meeting to save your dresses, eh?” 
says he. : 

“Yes, I be,” says I. “Anything out of the way about that?” 
Says I, “There’s just two ways I can do. I can either put on 
one of them dresses once a week and spend an hour in the meet- 
ing-house,” says I; “or, I can go upstairs into that hot chamber 
every few days all summer—fleshy as I be—” says I, “and use 
myself all up brushing and shaking them dresses,” says I. “Id 
ruther go to meeting. And you can laugh all you’re a min’ter;” 
says I, “you got me into this scrape, but I ain’t seen you make 
a move yet towards getting me out of it, nor I don’t expect to, 
neither,” says I. And he shut right up, tighter’n a drum. 

Next Sunday I dressed up and went to meeting. Everybody 
looked at me, of course, but I went right along, just as if noth- 
ing had happened, and they all knew better’n to try to quiz me. 
Old Hodgkins was as dull as ever; but I could set back in my 
pew with contented and almost happy feelings when I thought 
of them stairs and the hot parlor chamber to home. 

That night, after supper, there was a knock at the front 
door, and when I answered it, who should step in but Old Hodg- 
kins! He seemed all stirred up about something, and shook 
hands with me as if I was a long-lost friend. 

“T can’t tell you, dear sister Dwight,” says he, his thin voice 
quavering and breaking, “how glad I was to see you back in the 
services to-day. I could not refrain from coming to tell you 
how much it means to me. I know that I am a plain man with- 
out gifts to attract the people to me. Many times during my 
long ministry I have thought it would be better for me to go 
back to the plough—anywhere—rather than to continue to fill 
so miserably a place in this high calling. But I had heard so 
plainly the call of God to the work, that I dared not drop it. I 
have not depended upon myself—I know I am as nothing—but 
I have hoped that His power might so clothe some poor word of 
mine that it might touch some heart—help some soul.” 

He was silent for a moment, struggling for composure. 
“When you left the meetings,” he continued, “I felt that I had 
driven you away. I was greatly discouraged and very near to 
giving up in’ despair. But I besought the Lord to bring you 
back. JI believe He has answered my prayer. Has He not, dear 
Sister?” says he, anxiously. ; 

I rose right up and took hold of his hand. I knew Mar- 
cellus was out in the kitchen listening with all his might, but I 
didn’t care. “Of course He has, Brother Hodgkins,” says I. 
“T didn’t want to come back to the meetings, but I was made to 
feel that I must. I’ve been neglecting my meeting privileges 
right along, just because they wan’t interesting enough; but I 
see that I was wrong, and I’m going to come reg’lar now and 
help all I can. Now, don’t you get discouraged any more. 
After what’s happened, you hadn’t ought to.” 

He. rose to go, his homely face transfigured. “I thank you 
more than I can express for those words,” says he, softly; “they 
will be an inspiration to me as long as I live. God bless you, 
and good night.” And, trembling and tearful, he passed out— 
the man I had always declared didn’t know enough to have any 
feelings! 

I stood and thought a minute before going out into the 
kitehen. Marcellus ain’t the worst man that ever was, but he 
has some cont’ry notions, and I have to manage pretty shrewd 
with him sometimes, I tell you. 

“T s’pose you told the minister about the moths?” says he, 
grinning. I could have shook him. 

“No,” says I, calmly; “and you better not open your mouth. 
about ’em, either, to a living soul,” says I. “I presume you 
think it’s a laughing matter, the way things turned out,” says I; 
“but that’s because you never see beneath the surface of things. 
There’s just one question I want to ask you, Marcellus Dwight,” 


“Might as well let the moths have ’em 
Them young ones would completely 
“No, I’m going to wear ’em to 
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says I; “and if I was you and couldn’t answer it, ’d drop. the 
whole subject forever. Your mother was a dreadful neat, strict 
woman,” says I. “I know she never brought you up to put your 
‘old barn clothes into her best closets; and I’m sure J never set 
you no such example,” says I. “Now, what I want to know is: 
if it wan’t the Lord, using you and the moths to: help answer a 
good man’s prayer, what did make you hang them old dirty pants 
right in with my best dresses ?” 

Marcellus stood looking out the window, with his back to 
me for quite a spell. Then he turned ’round and says, says he: 
“I guess. I better go’n water them cows. They hain’t had a 
mouthful to drink since morning!” 


WHOLESOME RECIPES, 
THE USE OF BUTTERMILK. 

BUTTERMILK has several summer uses. It is a cooling beverage, 
and it will bleach clothes and remove mildew. Soak them for several 
days in buttermilk, then wash, boil and blue in the usual way. After 
the boiling the clothes will be the traditional snowy whiteness. 


JOHNNY CAKE THAT IS GOOD. 


For Johnny cake, stir into one pint of buttermilk sufficient corn- 
meal to make a thin batter; add a teaspoonful of salt and one egg, 
well beaten. Dissolve a level teaspoonful of soda in two tablespoon- 
fuls of boiling water; stir this into the batter; mix well and pour 
into shallow greased baking pans. Bake in a moderate oven forty 
minutes, RA oe 
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RHUBARB CHARLOTTE. a oy 
Peel rhubarb, cut in inch pieces, place in a dish with twice as 
much sugar as rhubarb, one tablespoonful of minced ginger root and 
lemon peel; bake until tender. Dissolve two tablespoonfuls of gran- 
ulated gelatine in a little hot water for a quart of rhubarb, add juice 
of a lemon, strain into the rhubarb and pour into a mold; when 
«chilled and firm slip onto a dish; garnish with whipped cream rings, 
3in which place a bit of reserved rhubarb. 


CROUTONS FOR SOUP. 


Croutons or crusts to serve with soups may be of several degrees 
«of excellence. To the average cook croutons are croutons, however 
“they are prepared. At the average table they will either be served 
-cooked to a erisp, fried in fat which is not hot enough, and which 
‘leaves them greasy, or will be, perhaps, half-browned and unappe- 
ttizing. In Breneh cookery these bits of browned bread are indis- 
ypensable tto every Broth. They are not cut as small as we serve 
‘them, and they are dropped into deep, hot fat only long enough to 
\brown them on the outside. They are handed around the table, to be 
served with a deep spoon from a small bowl, rather than left to soak 
in the soup tureen. 
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BAKING CUSTARD. 


The great thing in baking a custard is to prevent it from boil- 
ing, because if it boils it is full of holes, and the appearance is com- 
pletely spoiled. To prevent this place the dish the custard is in in 
a larger dish half full of water. The water will boil but not the cus- 
tard, and it will cook quite satisfactorily. Take out as soon as it is 
set. 

When baking pies or tarts don’t stand them on the top of a hot 
stove after they are done, as that makes the pastry soft and sodden. 

Before putting milk into the saucepan boil rapidly a few spoon- 
fuls of water (enough to just cover the bottom of the pan), and it 
will never burn, however fierce the fire. 


TO COOK APPLES. 


Not one woman in a thousand knows how to bake apples properly. 
They must be served hot, because a cold baked apple is to the stom- 
ach just like a big, comfortable piece of lead. An apple baked to-day 
is unfit to serve to-morrow. Their cooking requires basting and 
watching as carefully as that of meat. Whole apples should be 
‘baked in the skin. The skin is practically indestructible, and next 
to it is the best flavoring. There is no particular harm in eating the 
‘skin, and it often does good work. 

A simple dessert, enjoyed by the children, consists of apples 
‘cored, and each cavity filled with sugar, nutmeg, a bit of butter and 
+wo or three raisins. Add one cupful of hot water and bake in a 
slow oven: This may be varied occasionally by placing a meringue 
on the top of each apple when done, and cooking in a slow oven for 
seven minutes longer. Serve cold. 


TO MAKE KUMYSS. 


“Kumyss is meat and drink at once,” said a trained nurse 
recently. It is claimed that many diseases can be cured by a diet of 
it, and it is certain that the sick, whether in infancy or age, may 
subsist on it when all other diets are rejected. It produces no bad 
results, but brings a sense of refreshment and renewed strength. The 
benefit derived from Kumyss has been especially noticed in wasting 
diseases, where constant building up of the waste must be effected 
without entailing extra work for the feeble digestion. It supplies 
this need by giving the nourishment in a cool, grateful drink which 
is pleasing to the taste and readily absorbed. So acceptable are its 
effervescent qualities on hot days that one Harlem housekeeper keeps 
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her refrigerator filled with bottles of it, which she uses as a substi- 
tute for tea, coffee, and water. The following is the recipe which 
she uses: 

Three quarts of milk, three teaspoonsful of sugar, one cake of 
compressed yeast and nine tablespoonsful of water. 

‘The sugar, yeast, and water should be mixed in a glass and al- 
lowed to stand at a temperature of 70 degrees for one hour. This 
allows the ingredients to become thoroughly blended and to reach the 
stage where they will ferment in the milk. Stir the yeast mixture 
into the milk which has been heated until it is lukewarm. Let it 
stand for one hour, keeping the temperature at 70 degrees. At the 
end of that time it is ready for the bottles, and much of the success 
will depend upon how well the bottling is done. The bottles should 
be airtight, so that the gas formed in the fermenting liquid may not 
escape. The best bottles for the purpose are those surmounted by a 
metal cap and snapped snugly into place by a spring. These bottles 
hold a pint, and may be obtained from houses that furnish glass sup- 
plies to druggists. They cost about 90 cents a dozen, and will last 
for years. 

After bottling the Kumyss should remain at 70 degrees for eight 
hours, during which it should be shaken occasionally. At the 
expiration of that time it is ready for the icebox, where it should 
remain at least two days before it is used. Each bottle should be 
shaken at least once a day. 

Care should be taken in opening a bottle of Kumyss to hold it 
over a plate or bowl, as it opens with a “pop,” and the contents will 
sometimes rush out with such force that a part will be lost. Kumyss 
that is made right will bubble and foam while it is being poured out, 
and will have the appearance of rich cream with whipped cream on 
top. 
The value of this kind of liquid food was understood hundreds of 
years ago, and its use was universal. In Russia it is valued so highly 
in the cure of various disorders that sanatoriums where the “Kumyss 
cure” is used are numerous.—New York Tribune. 


INDIGESTION. 


THE digestive organs so greatly influence our health, appear- 
ance, and disposition, that we feel sure a few hints as to what to 
eat and what to avoid will be appreciated, for so many of my readers 
write for advice about indigestion, which in some form or other, 
seems to attack the majority of us. 


The forms of indigestion are indeed varied, and it cannot 
be overcome unless treatment is adapted to the particular 
kind. As a rule, it is caused by a chronic inflammation of the 
lining of the stomach, which means pains after eating, heart- 
burn, flatulency, pains in the chest, and sometimes ay feeling of sick- 
ness, more or less thirst after eating, and sometimes pains in the 
back; then, if the inflammation extends to the bowels there is a 
tendency to diarrheea directly after food is taken. 


A common form of dyspepsia is connected with a deranged and 
torpid condition of the liver and inactive bowels. Then the tongue 
is usually yellowish or whitish; there may be pain in the right side, 
and under the shoulder blade, a great sense of weight or fulness 
about the stomach, more especially after eating. The food does not 


nourish, there is a gnawing sensation in the stomach, often flesh is 


lost, and the sufferer feels depressed and nervous. 


Now, outdoor exercise must decidedly be indulged in, walking 
being the very best form of exercise, or one may cycle in moderation. 
Meals should be taken at regular times, and be sure to partake of 
easily-digested food, while it is most essential that the sleeping 
apartment be well aired and well ventilated. Temperance and regu- 
larity should characterize the sufferer in every particular, respecting 
meals, exercise, sleep, etc. 


Pepsine is invaluable, indeed, it should be given in most forms 
of dyspepsia, as it so aids digestion. A glass of very hot water 
sipped the first thing in the morning will be of benefit; then, for 
breakfast, take bread and milk, or that excellent food, oatmeal, which, 
eaten with milk and sugar, forms the best possible diet for the 
dyspeptic. : 

Stale bread or toast should always be eaten, and such light 
foods as game, mutton, lamb, fowl, venison, boiled tripe, toasted or 
boiled soles, whiting, whitebait, brill, ete. Then, as to vegetables, 
the most quickly-digested are vegetable marrow, spinach, seakale, 
leeks, asparagus, and brussels sprouts. Avoid fried foods, which are, 
as a rule, most indigestible. Potatoes are best left alone, or eat 
but sparingly of them, as they are clogging, and, indeed, most veg- 
etables that grow beneath the ground are best avoided. 

Nuts must be discarded, all stone fruits and fruit, too, with 
pips, which only act as an irritant. 


Bananas are the most nutritious and best fruit to partake of, 
for they are most quickly digested, taking about one and three- 
quarter hours only. 

Baked apples and stewed prunes, or. French plums are useful 
in assisting the bowels. i 

Be sure not. to eat too freely of meat, and certainly for a time 
discard beef and rump steak, while veal and pork must not be 
thought of, for they take hours to digest, and tax the digestive 
organs too much. ‘ 
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Church Calendar. 
an 


: Aug. 8—Friday. 


Fast. 
“ 5—Highth Sun. after Trinity. (Green.) 
(White at Evensong.) 
“ 6—Monday. ‘Transfiguration. (White.) 
“ 10—Friday. Fast. 
“ 12—Ninth Sunday after Trinity. (Green.) 
“ 17—Friday. Fast. 
“19—Tenth Sun. after Trinity. (Green.) 
“ 23—Thursday. (Red at Hvensong.) 
“ 24—St. Bartholomew. Fast. (Red.) 
“ 25—Saturday. (Green.) 
C3 -26—HEleventh Sun. after Trinity. (Green.) 


Personal Mention. 


Tun Rey. F. W. Barruerr has changed his 
address, from 37 Chestnut St., Salem, Mass., to 
Rockport (Cape Ann), Mass. 

; Tue Rey. I’. F. BucknrMAN, formerly priest- 

in-charge of the Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Chicago, has become rector of Trinity Church, 

: Muscatine Iowa. 

eatine, Iowa. 


THp address of the Ven. W. FLHrcHpR 
Cook, Archdeacon of Indiana, during August, is 
Fairmount, Minn., where he is spending his vaca- 
tion. 

Tum address of the Rev. JoHN C. CORNICK, 
rector of Westover Parish, Va., is Virginia Beach, 
Princess Anne Co., Va., until Sept. 1st. 


Tue address of the Rev. JOHN FEARNLEY has 
been changed from Monroe, La., to St. Mary’s 
Hall, Burlington, N. J. 


Tun Rev. Hpwin A. GpRNANT, M.A., rector of 
Christ Church, Towanda, Pa., has removed to the 
Rectory, 309 York Ave. 


Tuo address of the Rev. S. E. HANGmR, during 
August, will be Hydeville, Vermont, instead of 
Mason City, Iowa. 


Tun Rey. Arruur H. Jupep will enter upon 
his duties as rector of St. Matthew’s Church, New 
York City, on the first Sunday in August. He 
may be addressed at 26 West 84th Street. 


Tun Rey. R. DW. PenpunTon has changed his 
address from 615 St. Mark’s Ave., to 88 Herki- 
mer St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Tue Rey. BRIAN C. Ropurts, late of Spokane, 
Wash., should be addressed at Barre, Vt. 


Tun Rey. Canon Roaurs, rector of Christ 
_ «Church, Canon City, has been appointed Princi- 
pal of Jarvis Hall Military Academy, i ia ads 
Colo. Address accordingly. 


Tur Rey. Atonzo C. Strwart, rector of St. 
Mark’s Church, Hoosick Falls, N. Y., will spend 
the month of August at Mantoloking, N. J., tak- 
ing charge of the services at St. Simon’s Chapel, 
at that place: The Rey. P. C. Pyle, rector of 
Grace Church, Greenville, N. J., will be in charge 
of St. Mark’s during the rector’s absence. 


a Tun address of the Rev. WARNnR BH. L. WARD 
a has been changed from Newburgh, N. Y., to 306 
+ Wilder Street, Lowell, Mass. 

A Tun Rey. Burr MILLpR Wappen, rector of 
Trinity Church, San Jose, California, is spending 
six weeks in a trip on a sailing vessel to the 
Hawaiian Islands. Rev. F. B. A. Lewis, M.D., 
Dean of the Convocation of San Jose, is in charge 
of the parish during the rector’s absence. 


. Hr Rey. Hmnry Wrineatn, rector of St. 

James’ and Buck Mountain Churches, Albemarle 
_ Co., Va., has been called to the rectorship of St. 
“Mary’s, Gatesville, St. Martin’s, Hamilton, and 
the Church of the Advent, Williamston, N. C. 
Diocese of Hast Carolina). 


Address, Trinity Rectory, Mus- 


ORDINATIONS. 
of DDACONS. 

Minnesota. By the Bishop of Minnesota: 
une 10th, at Holy Trinity Church, Minneapolis, 
 Freperick Prrrs. July 3d,at St. Luke’s Church, 
emer, Lawrencn Booru. 
oh PRIDSTS, 
-Minnusora. At the Cathedral, 
June 3d, FRANK D. BUDLONG. 

OKLAHOMA AND I. T. At St. Philip’s Church, 
rdmore, I. T., Juiy 15th, Hunry Benton SMITH, 
the Bishop of Oklahoma. 

_ SPRINGFINLD :—Feast of St. James (July 25), 
900, St. John’s Church, Decatur, [llinois, the 
Joun Tiuupy, Jr., deacon, was advanced to 
riesthood by. thi Bishop of Springfield. The 
“Archdeacon ’ ‘a. or, of Springfield, presented 
fp iaste and said the Litany. With Dr. 


Faribault, 


The Living Church. 


Taylor, the Rey. Johannes Rockstroh, the Rev. 
Alexander Allen, and the Rev. H. A. Stowell, 
united in the Laying on of Hands. The sermon 
was preached by the Rey. Mr. Allen. The day 
was cool and pleasant and the congregation was 
unusually large for a week day service. 


MARRIAGES. 


BELKNAP - DuMont. On Monday, July 16th, 
at the residence of the bride’s parents, Plainfield, 
New Jersey, by the Rt. Rev. John Scarborough, 
D.D., Bishop of New Jersey, assisted by the Rev. 
HE. M. Rodman, Marion Stpwart, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. John B. Dumont, to Mr. Morris B. 
BwLKNApP, of Louisville, Kentucky. 


DIED. 


Barns. Entered Paradise on the evening of 
the First Sunday after Trinity, June 17th, 1900, 
Lorpna May McCuosKny, beloved wife of the 
Rey. Carroll Land Barns, rector of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Wilkinsburgh, Pa. 

“The golden evening brightens in the West; 

Soon, soon, to faithful warriors cometh rest; 

Sweet is the calm of Paradise the blest. 
Alleluia.” 

CumMING. Died suddenly on June 30th, 
Grorch W. CUMMING, youngest son of the late 
Rev. Edward H. Cumming, for many years a 
Priest in the Diocese of Ohio and Southern Ohio. 

“Grant him eternal rest, O Lord, and may 
Light perpetual shine upon him.” 


PowELuL. On the 13th of June, entered into 
rest in Paradise, at Nogales, A. T., Guy Norwoop 
POWELL, son of Margaret E. Powell, of Quincy, 
Ill., in the 81st year of his age. 

“It is not death to die, 
To leave this weary road.” 


Souirn. Died in Meriden, Conn., on Sunday, 
May 20th, 1900, Agnus DusHoNn CuRTIS SQuiry, 
daughter of the late George R. Curtis, and wife 
of Allan B. Squire, both of Meriden, Conn. 

“Grant her eternal rest, O Lord, and let 
Light perpetual shine upon her.” 


WALKnR. Entered into life eternal, at Phil- 
adelphia, July 19, 1900, Col. Dm Lancny Guy 
WALK»R, of Burlington, N. J., aged 45 years, son 
ot the late Rey. Wm. Sydney Walker, D.D., and 
Bliza Greenough, his wife. 

“Grant him, O Lord, eternal rest, and let 
Light perpetual shine upon him.” 


WANTED. 


POSITIONS OFFBRED. 


Lay Rnaper. Catholic parish few hours from 
Chicago. Excellent experience. Remuneration— 
pleasant home in priest’s family; assistance in 
reading for Orders. Nominal stipend if neces- 
sary. Paying opening if Musician. Bathing, 
boating, fishing —-OrportTuNiItTy, LivING CHURCH 
Office, Milwaukee. 

MANAGER AND MATRON.—WANTED, @ man and 
wife, without children, communicants of the 
Episcopal Church, to take charge respectively 
as General Manager and as Matron of a Mission 
Indian Boarding School. in South Dakota. Ad- 
dress Bishop Hare, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


POSITION WANTED. 


Pupits.—A Priest in the Church will prepare 
for. college four boys to board with him in 
rectory, within twenty-five miles of New York. 
Board, tuition, and plain laundry for each pupil, 
$500 for the school year. Rapid progress guar- 
anteed for those beginning Latin and Greek. 
Address Epucator, Living CHuRCH Office, Mil- 
waukee. 

TracHpr.—Well educated teacher of success- 
ful experience desires responsible position as 
principal or teacher in Church School. Address, 
L. N., Living CHurRcH Office, Milwaukee. 


APPEALS. 

THE UNDERSIGNED missionary to deaf-mutes in 
Western and Northwestern Dioceses appeals for 
offerings for traveling expenses. 

Ruy, Jas. H. CLoup, j 
2010 Obear Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


TweELFTH SUNDAY AFTMR TRINITY gifts and 
offerings are requested for The Church Mission to 
Deaf Mutes, New York, incorporated in 1872. 

THOMAS GALLAUDET, General Manager, 
112 West 78th St. 
Water S. Kemnys, Treasurer, 
7 Bast 62nd St. 


Tun “Twelfth Sunday after Trinity”; ““Hph- 
phatha Sunday,” and ‘“Deaf-Mute Sunday,” are 
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| the names appropriately associated with the 


Church’s “Silent Mission.” The day comes on 
September 2nd this year. Again the undersigned 
appeals for offerings from the Mid-Western par- 
ishes to meet the expenses of this wide-reaching 
work. Rey. Austin W. MAnn, 
General Missionary, 
21 Wilbur Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


THp DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY 


Socinty, the Church Missions House, 281 
Fourth Ave., New York. Officers: Riaur Ray. 
THomas M. Cuark, D.D., president; Rr. Ruy. 


WILLIAM CROSWELL Donn, D.D., vice-president ; 
Rev. ArrHur 8S. Luoyp, D.D., general secretary ; 
Rey. JosHuA Kimper, associate secretary; Mr. 
JOHN W. Woop, corresponding secretary; Ruy. 
Rogert B. Kimpur, local secretary; Mr. GHoRGH 
C. THOMAS, treasurer; Mr. E. WALTER RoBmRTs, 
assistant treasurer. 


This society comprehends all persons who are 
members of this Church. It is the Church’s 
established agency for the conduct of general 
missionary work. At home this work is in 
seventeen missionary districts, in Porto Rico, 
and in forty-three dioceses; and includes that 
among the negroes in the South, and the In- 
dians. Abroad, the work includes the missions 
in Africa, China, and Japan; the support of the 
Church in Haiti; and of the presbyter named by 
the Presiding Bishop to counsel and guide the 
workers in Mexico. The society also aids the 
work among the English-speaking people in Mex- 
ico, and transmits contributions designated for 
the other work in that country. 


The Society pays the salaries and traveling 
expenses of twenty-two missionary Bishops, and 
the Bishop of Haiti; 1,630 other missionaries 
depend in whole or in part for their support 
upon the offerings of Church people, made 
through this Society. There are many schools, 
orphanages, and hospitals at home and abroad 
which but for the support that comes through 
the Society, would of necessity be abandoned. 


The amount required to meet all appropria- 
tions for this work to the end of the fiscal year, 
September 1, 1900, is $630,000. For this sum 
the Board of Managers must depend upon the 
voluntary offerings of the members of the 
Church. Additional workers, both men and 
women, are constantly needed to meet the in- 
ereasing demands of the work (both at home 
and abroad). 

The Spirit of Missions is the official monthly 
magazine—$1 a year. All information possible 
concerning the Society’s work will be furnished 
on application. 

Remittances should be made to Mr. GuorGH 
C. THomAs, treasurer. 

All other officia! communications should be 
addressed to the Board of Managers, Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Legal title (for use in making wills): THH 
DoMESTIC AND ForEIGN MISSIONARY SocrintTy 
OF THH PROTESTANT HPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THH 
Unirnmp Strats or AMBRICA. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

Retreat ror CtyprGy, There will be a retreat 
for clergy at the Mission House of the Society of 
St. John Evangelist, Boston, Sept. 24-28. Ad- 
dress Father Superior, 33 Bowdoin St., Boston, 
Mass. Word Retreat on envelope. 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY (through Messrs. 
Des Forges Co.) 
Joseph Glanvill. A Study in English Thought 
and Letters of the Seventeenth Century. 
By Ferris Greenslet, Ph.D., Fellow in Eng- 
lish in Columbia University. $1.50. 


The Progress of Doctrine in the New Testa- 
ment. Considered in Wight Lectures, 
preached before the University of Oxford, 
1864, on the Foundation of the late Rev. 
John Bampton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. 
By Thomas Dehany Bernard, M.A., of Exeter 
College, Rector of Walcot and Canon of 
Wells. Fifth Edition. $1.75. 

Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by 
Sidney Lee. Vol. LXIII. Wordsworth- 
Zuylestein. Price $3.75. 

Also—Indexes to Volumes I. to XIV. as above. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER. 

Doctor Tucker. Priest—Musician. A sketch 
which concerns the Doings and Thinkings of 
the Rey. John Ireland Tucker, S.T.D. In- 
cluding a brief Converse About the Rise anda 
Progress of Church Music in America, By 
Christopher W. Knauff, M.A. 50 cents. 
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PAMPHLETS. 


The Boa Constrictor of the White Mountains. 
The ‘Worst ‘Trust’? in the World. An ac- 
count of the New Hampshire Land Company, 
a corporation chartered to depopulate and 
deforest a section of the White Mountains. 
By Rev. J. E. Johnson, Missionary for the 
Head Waters of the Merrimac; North Wood- 
stock, N. H. 

China. Atlas Map. Maps and Descriptive 
Matter pertaining to General Conditions and 
the Present Crisis in,the Celestial Empire. 
With a concise Review of its History, Gov? 
ernment, Religion, People, Industries, and 
Relation to Foreign Powers. Illustrated. 
Rand-MecNally Co., Chicago. 


Che Church at Work. 


ALABAMA, 


Rost. W. BARNWELL, D.D., Bishop. 
Illness of Dr, Spalding, 


IT WILL cause regret to his many friends 
to learn that the Rev. Erastus W. Spalding, 
D.D., rector of New Decatur, is very ill at St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Chicago, with symptoms of 
appendicitis. Dr. Spalding was in ill health 
when he left his home, and came North hop- 
ing that the tonic of the lake air would 
promptly restore him to health. He was 
taken seriously ill while in Chicago, and was 
forced to go to the hospital as stated. It is 
hoped, however, that he may not be obliged 
to remain there long. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK. 
F. D. Huntinetron, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D., Bishop. 


Death of the Rev. Dr. W. D. Wilson. 


One of the ablest and most prominent of 
the American clergy died on July 30th, in 
the person of the Rey. William Dexter Wil- 
son, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D., Emeritus Professor 
at Cornell University. Dr. Wilson was born 
at Stoddard, N. H., in 1816, and graduated 
at the Divinity School of Harvard University 
in 1838. He first became a Unitarian minis- 
ter, but after three years’ service in that 
body, he was attracted to the Church and was 
ordained to the diaconate by Bishop Griswold, 
and to the priesthood by Bishop Hopkins. In 
the course of his distinguished career he was 
respectively Professor of Philosophy at Ho- 
bart College, then called Geneva College, 1850 
to 1868, Professor of Philosophy and Morals 
at Cornell University from 1868 to 1886, 
since which latter year he has been Professor 
Emeritus; and Dean of St. Andrew’s Divinity 
School, Syracuse, up to about a year ago. He 
received the degrees of D.D. and L.H.D. from 
Hobart College, and LL.D. from New York 
University. Dr. Wilson was a man of pro- 
founa learning, the author of a number of 
valuable works, of which perhaps the best 
known is his volume entitled The Ohurch 
Identified. He died at the residence of his 
son in Syracuse from old age on July 30th. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA. 


Erupeieert TauBot, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
Church Opened at Gettysburg. 


JULY 25th witnessed the opening for pub- 
lic services of the Church of the Prince of 
Peace, Gettysburg (Rev. W. N. R. Ashmead, 
rector). Matins with special prayers of bene- 
diction preceded the Holy Eucharist, which 
was celebrated by the Bishop of the Diocese 
assisted by the rector, Archdeacon Baker, 
Rev. Messrs. E. ¥. Smith, Alex’r McMillan, 
and the Archdeacon of the Diocese, Rev. R. S. 
Radcliffe. The sacred edifice will hold about 
300, the stone used having been brought from 
the battlefield itself. in the tower are. 200 
stones with the names of soldiers and officers 
upon them. There are a goodly number yet 
unused, which friends of the dead one would 
think would gladly use for inscriptions if 
they knew about them. Around the walls of 
the main building will be erected brasses, etc., 
in memory of the heroes of the late Civil War. 


The Diving Church. 


The new church is in every way a building 
to be proud of, and as years go by it will be- 
come, although of course upon a small scale, 


a kind of Westminster Abbey. The cost was ° 


$25,000. .The task of completing the church 
has been done under the direction of the Rt. 
Rev. Dr. Talbot. The corner stone was laid 
by Bishop Rulison in 1888. The consecration 
will occur in the autumn, when a great func- 
tion will take place. The Bishop’s sermon at 
the benediction service on St. James’ Day was 
worthy of the occasion. 


CHICAGO, 
Wo. BE. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
Cuas. P. ANDERSON, Bp. Coadj. 


Choir Camps—Bequest for St. Luke’s Hospital— 
Clerical Vacations, 


Cutcaco choir.camps have been gathered 
at several of the Wisconsin lakes. The choirs 
of St. Peter’s and Grace Church went to Lake 
Mills, St. Luke’s, Evanston, and St. Mark’s, 
Chicago, to Delavan. 


A BEQUEST of $5,000 to St. Luke’s Hospital 
is made by the will of Mrs. Effie Gertrude 
McKinley, of Chicago, who recently died. 


A CONGENIAL party from Chicago who are 
spending a portion of August at “The Liz- 
ards,’ Lake Superior, consists of the Bishop 
Coadjutor of Nebraska and Mrs. Williams, 
the Rey. F. J. Hall, D.D., Rev. Luther Pardee, 
and Rey. Chas. H. Bixby; and also Archdea- 
con F. W. Taylor, D.D., of Springfield. The 
Rey. Dr. Leffingwell is at Old Mission, and 
Dr. Locke is at Wequetonsing, Mich., where 
the Bishop of Missouri is also summering. 
The Rev. W. C. DeWitt began his vacation at 
Minneapolis but will branch off into more 
rural surroundings next week. 


CONNECTICUT. 
C. B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop. 


Diocesan Greetings to the S.P.G.—Centennial at 
North Killingsworth. 


AT THE annual meeting of the convention 
of the Diocese in June, Bishop Brewster spoke 
of the approaching fourth jubilee of the ven- 
erable Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel and authorized the use of a special thanks- 
giving and prayer during the jubilee year. At 
the request of the convention the Bishop also 
appointed a committee to act with him in pre- 
paring an address and sending it to the soci- 
ety in the name of the convention. 

The committee consists of the Rev. Dr. 
Edwin Harwood of New Haven; the Rev. 
Samuel F. Jarvis of Brooklyn; the Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Hart of Middletown; the Rev. Joseph 
Hooper of Durham; “the Hon. Frederick J. 
Kingsbury of Waterbury; Burton Mansfield 
of New Haven; and William M. Stark of New 
London. The address has been prepared and 
handsomely engrossed on parchment and will 
soon be sent to England. It reads as follows: 

To the Most Reverend, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, president, and the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
now about to celebrate its fourth jubilee, the 
Bishop, Clergy, and Laity of the Diocese of 
Connecticut, assembled in convention on this 
12th day of June, in the year 1900, send greet- 
ing in the Lord. 

We have always been mindful, fathers and 
brethren, of the fact that our Diocese, the first 
organized in America, is indebted, under God, 
almost for her foundation and certainly for 
“a long continuance of nursing care and pro- 
tection” to your venerable Society. On every 
page of our colonial history is some record 
telling of the solicitude for our spiritual wel- 
fare which guided its counsels and of the con- 
fidence with which we appealed to its sym- 
pathy and liberality. More than forty of our 
young men crossed the ocean that they might 
receive authority to minister to their kinsfolk 
and neighbors in sacred things and they went 
with a twofold commendation, to the Bishops 
from whom they sought their commission and 
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to the Society whose assistance was in nearly 

every case necessary that they might duly _ 
exercise their ministry.. And so generously 

and judiciously was that assistance given, 

that when the change of civil government 

compelled its withdrawal, our Diocese, after 

it had obtained the episcopate, was able hum- 

bly yet confidently to assume the responsi- 

bilities which rested upon it. 

Many have been the tokens of divine bless- 
ing upon us in the years that are past, and 
far beyond the desert of our labors has been 
the harvest gathered for the Church of Christ 
in this portion of God’s great field; while both 
by the permanence and increase of results 
where the seed was first sown by our fathers 
under your guidance, and, by the growth and 
progress in those parts of our State to which 
the same seed has been brought by men of a 
later generation, we are ever reminded that 
God entrusted to your hands the care of the 
first planting and watering, and that the 
trust was faithfully undertaken and faithfully 
discharged. 

We repeat, therefore, the greetings which 
were sent to you by our Diocese at the close 
of your third jubilee, but with gratitude deep- 
ened by another half-century of the study of 
history and experience, with recognition of 
the continual blessing which has rewarded 
your former service by the opportunities of 
richer service, and with confident assurance 
that He who has begun and continued a good 
work in you will perform it until the day of 
Jesus Christ. And to our greetings we join 
our thanksgivings and our prayers; most 
earnestly beseeching our Heavenly Father, 
that He will ever bless and prosper all that is 
designed or done by your venerable Society, 
for the proclamation of His Gospel to the 
world and for the edifying of His Church and 
the hastening of His Kingdom. 

On behalf and by order of the convention. 


THE centennial of Emmanuel Church, 
North Killingworth, was observed in that 
parish on July 10th. Besides the rector, the 
Rev. William C. Knowles, six clergymen were 
present: The Rey. Messrs. John Townsend, 
E. C, Acheson and Samuel Hart of Middle- 
town; the Rev. P. L. Shepard of Clinton, the 
Rey. Joseph Hooper of Durham, and the Rey. 
KE. T. Mathison of Ansonia. At the morning 
service the Rev. John Townsend celebrated 
the Holy Communion, which was administered 
to about 60 persons, and the Rey. Joseph 
Hooper preached an historical sermon, in 
which, after outlining the beginnings of the 
Episcopal Church in the limits of Middlesex 
county, he described the organization of the 
adherents of that Church in North Madison 
(then called North Bristol) and North Guil- 
ford into an ecclesiastical society on the 10th 


‘of July, 1800, the building of a church on the 


east side of Hammonasset river, which was 
named Union Church because it was intended 
to be for the use of the people from more than 
one town or district, its consecration . by 
Bishop Hobart in June, 1817, and the faith- 
ful ministrations of its rectors, especially the 
Rev. David Baldwin, the Rev. Dr. Samuel Ful- 
ler (under whom the church building was 
enlarged and the parish took its name of 
Emmanuel), and the present pastor. Before 
the sermon the following letter from Bishop 
Brewster was read: 

“To the Rector, Vestry, and Congregation 
of #mmanuel Church. te) 

“Brethren and Friends:—Your rector has 
courteously reminded me of the 100th anni- 
versary of the organization of your parish, 
which occurs July 10th. As I expect to be 
on that day at some distance, I send a greet- 
ing. It would be a genuine privilege to be — 
with you on so remarkable an anniversary, 
and to hear the sermon which, from what I 
know of the preacher’s competence to deal — 
with historic matters, I am confident will be 
worthy of the occasion. 

“Many years ago I learned to know and 
‘esteem your rector. My recent visitation to 


‘led ol 
‘ 
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your parish interested me in its history. In 
the Diocese of Connecticut, particularly, the 
rural parishes have played an important part. 
I congratulate you upon the completion of a 
eentury of parochial life, and I pray that 
your venerable parish may face the duty of 
the present and the future with unabated 
force, strong in the united devotion of its 
members. May God bless you abundantly 
with His grace, and that which He hath be- 
gun in you may He continue, that the future 
of your parish may be worthy of its past. 
“T am, faithfully yours, 
“CHAUNCEY B. BREWSTER, 
“Bishop of Connecticut.” 
« .At the close of the service, the adjourned 
annual meeting of the parish was held, and 
the Middlesex Archdeaconry transacted some 
formal business; after which all who were 
present were entertained at luncheon in the 
old rectory or in the shade of the trees nearby. 
At half-past 3 o’clock another service was 
held in the church, at which missionary ad- 
dresses were made by the Rev. Messrs. Town- 
send and Shepard and the Rev. Dr. Hart, the 
rector summing up the lessons of the day’s 
commemoration in very earnest words. 


DELAWARE, 
LEIGHTON CoLEMAN, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
The Bishop’s Anniversary—Lawn Mlissionary 
_ Meeting—Festival at Stanton. 


Tue Bishop, on the 3rd Sunday after Trin- 
ity, July lst, celebrated the 40th anniversary 
of his ordination to the Diaconate. He had 
several appointments in the Wilmington 
ehurches during the day, one of which was a 
special Confirmation in St. John’s Church, of 
which he was rector in the early sixties. On 
St. Peter’s Day, a number of the clergy 
waited upon him, and in his beautiful chapel 
at Bishopstead the Archdeacon of Wilming- 
ton, on their behalf, presented him with a 
warm-hearted address of congratulation. He 
made an appreciative and grateful response, 
and gave them his blessing. 


THE Rey. Dr. Jefferis has been in charge 
of All Saints’ Church, Rehoboth, during the 
month of July, and his ministrations have 
proved very acceptable to the large congrega- 
tion worshipping there. 


A LAWN missionary meeting was held at 
Bishopstead on the 19th of July, when ad- 
dresses were delivered by the Rev. Dr. Lloyd, 
the General Secretary, and by Major Veale, 
of Philadelphia. 


THE parish of St. James’, Stanton, kept 
its patronal festival on St. James’ Day, the 
Bishop and a number of other clergymen be- 
‘ing in attendance. The sermon in the morn- 
ing was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Munson, 
and addresses were made in the afternoon by 
the Bishop and the Rev. K. J. Hammond. 
Between the services, a collation was served 
to all in the beautiful grounds surrounding 
this quaint old church. 


PE a 


EASTON, 
Wm. Forres Apams, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
Improvements at Trappe —New Church for 
Ocean City. 

Tur repairs and improvements to St. 
_ Paul’s Church, Trappe, which were begun over 

a month ago, have been completed, and the 
church is now one of the prettiest on the 
Bastern Shore. A new carpet, of a rich red 
and black, has been purchased, and the walls 
have been painted in a lighter and more pleas- 
ing shade. Handsome walnut pews and music 
desks have been installed. The improvements 
gost about $500. At the service on Sunday 
morning, July 22, the vested choir was intro- 
duced. About thirty-five or forty voices were 
ested, and from these, thirty were obtained 
rm the choir. The cassocks, cottas, and 
aps were made by the ladies of the church. 

tHE old church ‘of St. Paul’s By the Sea, 
ean City, and the ground attached, have 


Che Living Church. 


been sold and the proceeds will be used toward 
the building of the new church a mile further 
up the beach. The Rev. Mr. Gantt is raising 
many friends for the support of his church 
building fund. Services are held each Sun- 
day in a hall, and are well attended. 


FOND DU LAC. 
Cuas. C. Grarron, D.D., Bishop. 


Church and School for North Fond du Lac. 


Work on the church at North Fond du Lac 
is to be commenced at once and it is expected 
that the building will be completed by Nov. 1, 
and perhaps earlier. The building is to be of 
brick, with stone foundations, having twenty- 
foot walls, and when completed will be a most 
sightly structure. It will be situated at the 
corner of Illinois Avenue and Winnebago St., 
fronting on Illinois Avenue, and will stand 
back twenty feet from the lot line. In dimen- 
sions the building will be 87x34, The main 
entrance will be from IJinois Avenue, cloak 
rooms and lobbies being arranged on either 
side. Next comes a room 57 x 30, which will 
be finished for a school room or auditorium, 
and at the further end will be the sanctuary. 
A movable partition will be arranged between 
the sanctuary and school room, so that 
they may be thrown together when wanted for 
public services, and the sanctuary cut off from 
the school room, when the latter is used for 
school purposes. 

The church property embraces three lots, 
and it is expected that at a later date a rec- 
tory and also a parish house will be erected. 
The combined church and school edifice now 
to be erected is practically a gift from Bishop 
Grafton. 
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INDIANA, 
JosnpH M. Francts, D.D., Bishop. 


Special Prayers Authorized, - 


THE Bishop has authorized for use in 
Indiana the special prayers with reference to 
the Chinese crisis which were set forth by the 
Bishop of Vermont, and which were published 
last week in these columns under the head of 
that Diocese. 


KANSAS, 
F. R. MiuuspauGH, D.D., Bishop. 


Dean Hitt, rector of Grace Church, Ot- 
tawa, and the Rev. Cameron Mann, D.D., rec- 
tor of Grace Church, Kansas City, Mo., 
are summering together in the high Rocky 
Mountains of Western Colorado. 


LOUISIANA, 


Davis Sressums, D.D., Bishop. 


Convocation at Washington and Opelousas. 


THE Convocation of the Archdeaconry of 
Alexandria held its first sessions for this year 
in St. John’s Church, Washington, and 
Church of the Epiphany, Opelousas, on the 
10th and 11th, and 12th and 13th of July, re- 
spectively, closing with an early celebration 
in the latter place on the 13th. The Rey. 
C. C. Kramer preached the opening sermon in 
Washington, and the Rev. H. R. Carson in 
Opelousas. This Archdeaconry embraces all 
that portion of Louisiana south and west of 
the Red River, and west of the Atchafalaya, 
except Caddo Parish. There are only three 
self-supporting parishes in this section, but 


The Delicious 
Fragrance 


from a hot 
Royal Baking 
Powder biscuit 
whets the 
appetite. The 
taste of such 
a biscuit— 
sweet, creamy, 
delicate and 
crispy—is a joy 
to the most 
fastidious. 


OYAL Baking 
Powder improves 
the flavor and 

adds to the healthful- 
ness of all risen flour- 
foods. It renders the 
biscuit, bread and cake 
more digestible and 
nutritious. 

Royal Baking Pow- 
der makes hot breads 
wholesome. Food 
raised with Royal will 
not distress persons of 
delicate or enfeebled 
digestion, though eaten | 
warm and fresh. 


Imitation baking powders almost invariably con- 
tain alum. Alum makes the food unwholesome. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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services are held at twenty-one other points 
with almost unfailing regularity. 

The object in holding these meetings in 
different places is to stir up the people and to 
rid them of a narrow parochial life, to give 
them a wider outlook, and by meeting and ex- 
changing idea's with the clergy and delegates 
from other places to draw strength from the 
knowledge that they are members of a large 
Brotherhood whose object is to help men to 
be better through living a life of faith in 
Christ and dependence on God’s mercies. 

There were delegates to the Ladies’ Aid 
Society’s meetings from Lamothes and Bun- 
kie present. The evening meetings were quite 
an important feature of the programme, and 
the Convocation was fortunate in having Miss 
Eliza Greenwood, State Treasurer of the Wo- 
man’s Auxiliary, present. At the meeting in 
Opelousas was effected an adjunct to the 
State Branch of the W. A. when a “District 
organizer’ was elected. 

The social feature must not be omitted, 
as there was a reception and a dinner in 
Washington and a reception in Opelousas 
which were greatly enjoyed. 

After passing a resolution of thanks to the 
ladies and others who had made their stay 
so pleasant; another plédging each to the 
other to make every effort to be present at 
all the meetings, and if there should be no 
delegates to the Woman’s Auxiliary, to bring 
reports from their various stations; and a 
resolution of greeting to the Bishop, and re- 
gret at his unavoidable absence; the Convo- 
cation adjourned to meet at Trinity Church, 
Crowley (if agreeable to the missionary in 
charge), on November 20th. 


MARYLAND; 
Wo. Paregt, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


TuE Rey. J. Addison Ingle, son of the Rev. 
Osborne Ingle of Frederick, who spent several 
years in China as missionary, has delayed his 
return to his post of duty on account of the 
disturbance in that country. He is awaiting 
instructions from Bishop Graves. His sta- 
tion was at Hankow, in the central part of 
China, 700 miles south of Peking. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Won. LAwRENCH, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Retreat for the Clergy. 

A RETREAT for the clergy will be held at 
the 8. 8. J. E. mission house, Septmber 24-28. 
On the page for official notices will be found 
suggestions for those desiring to attend. 


MILWAUKEE, 
I. L. NicHouson, D.D., Bishop. 


Marriage of a Priest. 


THE Rev. C. B. B. Wright, Ph.D., of All 
Saints’ Cathedral, was married at the Cathe- 
dral on Tuesday, July 31st, the bride being 
Miss Alice Button, of the same city. The 
ceremony was performed by the Rev. Canon 
St. George. 

MINNESOTA, 
H. B. Wurprin, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Several Deaths in Minneapolis—Service in the 
Woods—The St. Paul Clergy—Missionary 
Needs—Death of Wm. M. Farrar. 


Tue Rey. Stuart B. Purves, rector of Holy 
Trinity Church, Minneapolis, has gone to Eng- 
land on a two months’ leave of absence. 


In THE death of Mrs. Anna Stephens, July 
13th, Gethsemane parish loses one of its oldest 
and faithful members. The deceased came to 
Minneapolis from Brooklyn twenty-five years 
ago. Mrs. Jane Green Downes, another faith- 
ful member of Gethsemane, died suddenly July 
17. She came from Indiana eight years ago. 
St. Thomas’ (African) Mission sustains a loss 
in the death of Mr. Albert Lee. 


On THE Sixth Sunday after Trinity, 
Bishop Whipple held a Confirmation at St. 
John’s Chapel, Lake Harriet, and baptized 10. 


Che Diving Church. 


The chapel proving too small to hold the large 
audience assembled to witness the double sac- 
ramental function, the service was held under 
the trees close by the chapel. The Rev. Dr. 
F. T. Webb, rector of St. Paul’s Church, Min- 
neapolis, assisted the venerable Bishop. Mr. 
Hector Baxter is the layman conducting the 
Sunday School of St. John’s mission, and has 
succeeded in arousing a widespread interest 
in his work among the citizens of Lake Har- 
riet district. 


Most of the St. Paul clergy have remained 
at their respective parishes during the heated 
term. The Rev. Harvey Officer, rector pro 
tem of St. Paul’s, will take a trip abroad at 
the latter end of September. The Rev. Er- 
nest Dray, vicar of St. Clement’s, has gone to 
the seashore on a vacation. The Rev. D. F. 
Thompson, of Waseca, Minn., will have charge 
of affairs until the vicar’s return. 


ARCHDEACON Havpt, in his report, says 
there are in the Diocese seventeen towns of 
over one thousand population where new work 
might profitably be undertaken. Five mis- 
sionaries could be placed in parishes possess- 
ing church buildings immediately. Here is 
an opportunity for men imbued with mission- 
ary zeal and who do not mind a little hard 
work at the beginning. The Archdeacon made 
a thorough canvass of the whole Diocese, and 
on the whole the report submitted is very en- 
couraging. 


A SHOCKING tragedy occurred at Lake 
Elmo, a famous watering resort, a short dis- 
tance from St. Paul. On Tuesday evening, 
July 24th, William Montague Farrar, shortly 
after eating a hearty meal, donned his bathing 
suit preparatory toa swim. He proceeded to 
the dock, plunged into the water—about four 
feet deep. He was seen to splash around for 
a few minutes and then sink out of sight. 
The body was recovered shortly afterwards, 
Dr. Stevens was on the spot immediately, 
every known means of resuscitation was skil- 
fully applied, but without avail. Sudden con- 
gestion of the brain, caused by. the quick chill- 
ing of his overheated body, is the medical ver- 
dict. A cablegram was sent to his mother in 
Kensington, England. The reply is coming 
by mail, and until that is received no dis- 
position of the body will be made. In the 
meantime the body has been embalmed. The 
deceased was a lay reader and a postulant for 
holy orders; a bright, intelligent young man 
of much promise. He was related to Arch- 
deacon Farrar of Westminster Abbey,and was 
a distant cousin of the Rey. C. E. Farrar of 
Lake Benton, Minn. He came to St. Paul 
about sixteen years ago. At the time of his 
death he was principal of the Quincy School. 
He was widely known at Faribault and St. 
Paul, where he frequently held lay services 
and conducted mission services. 


NEW JERSEY. 


JoHN ScarBorouGH, D.D., Bishop. 
Cape May—New Church for Wildwood. 


Tue Rev. Dr. A. G. Mortimer, rector of 
St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia, officiated 
both morning and afternoon at St. John’s 
Church, Cape May, on Sunday, 22nd ult. 

ArcuHitEecT Frank B. Watson, of Philadel- 
phia, is at work on drawings for a frame 
church at Wildwood, for St. Simon’s Church, 
of Philadelphia, of which the Rev. Edgar 
Cope is rector. The structure will be one 
story high and measure 75x80 feet. This 
new éhurch: will be known as “St. Simeon’s- 
by-the-Sea.” “The drawings will be ready for 
estimates about August Ist. 


OKLAHOMA AND INDIAN TERRITORY 
F. K. Brooxn, D.D., Miss. Bp. 


Ordination at Ardmore, I. T. 


Tue Rev. Henry Benton Smith, a Cherokee 
Indian, who has served his diaconate at St. 
Philip’s Church, Ardmore, Indian Territory, 
was advanced to the sacred order of priests at 
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that church on Sunday, July 15th. At the 
early celebration, for communicants of the 
parish; the Rev: Geo. Biller, Jr., was cele- 
brant. The ordination service was at 10:30 
a.m., followed by a solemn Eucharist with the 
Bishop as celebrant, the Rev. Geo. Biller, dea- 
con, and the Rev. H. L. A. Fick, sub-deacon. 
The altar was beautifully and tastefully dee- 
orated with cut flowers. 

The sermon was delivered by the Rev. Geo. 
Biller, Jr., of Lehigh, I. T., on The Authority 
of the Priesthood. Bishop Brooke preached ~ 
in the evening, and administered the Sacra- 
ment of Confirmation. This parish has always 
stood boldly for the fulness of Church teach- 
ing. Lights and vestments are-used and the 
character of the services makes them very 
popular with the people. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
O. W. WuHritTaker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. . 


Death of James S. Biddle—Mlission Recognized 
at Bristol—Lady Chapel of St. Mark’s— 
Burial of W. H. Washington—Corner Stone 
Laid at Cynwyd—City Items—Dr. Ash- 
hurst’s Will—Diet Kitchen—Lincoln Insti- 
tute—Death of Miss Waln—Gift to St. 
Timothy’s Hospi at St. 
David’s. 


ANOTHER prominent Churchman has de- 
parted this life. Captain James S. Biddle 
after a short illness entered into eternal rest 
on the 26th ult. in the 83d year of his age at 
his country residence, “Andalusia,” Bucks 
county. He was born in Philadelphia, in 
1818, and while a youth, his father removed 
to Tennessee, where he became the personal 
and political friend of General Andrew Jack- 
son, and was sent by him as a Commissioner. 
to Central America to examine the needs of 
trade across that territory and the Isthmus 
of Panama. While yet a young man he died; 
but President Jackson appointed his son a 
midshipman in the navy, in which service he 


CAUGHT THE WORM 


THAT GNAWS, UNDER COVER. 


“TJ have had quite an experience with the 
use of coffee. Without knowing why, I grad- 
ually became seriously constipated, with all 
the disagreeable effects of this most aggravat- 
ing disease. I was also bilious and stomach 
badly out of order. 

“T had no idea of the cause and kept bates) 
coffee every morning. 

“One day a friend to whom I ME of 
my troubles, remarked that perhaps I would 
find the cause in the coffee cup and suggested 
the use of Postum Cereal Food Coffee. I 
was impressed with his remarks and made 
the change from coffee to Postum. The old 
troubles have nearly disappeared and I am 
one of the happiest mortals you ever saw. I 
have proved to my entire satisfaction that 
coffee was the unsuspected cause of the diffi- 
culty and while it nearly ruined my health 
for a time, I have practically recovered again 
by the discontinuance of coffee. 

“T have known a number of persons who 
have been driven away from Postum because 
it came to the table weak and characterless. 
It simply was not made right, and it would 
be the same with any other kind of drink, 
tea, coffee, cocoa, etc. Postum, when made 
according to directions, is a delightful bev- 
erage. i 

“There are a large number of people in 
this surrounding country who are using Pos- 
tum, and their number is increasing daily. 
It is sort of a stampede. Store after store 
is putting in a stock of Postum that never 
thought of such a thing before. fens 

“T enclose a list of twenty or thirty names 
of those that I know of as users of Postum, 
among my immediate acquaintances. Do not 
use my name, Please; iiiads M, eis Box 12, 
Jefferson, Wis. hy ve 
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continued until 1856, when he resigned to 
enter upon civil life. During his career in 
_ the navy he took part in the Florida War 
___ and subsequently in the Mexican War, under 
‘Commodores Conner and Perry. As senior 
' lieutenant in the service, he was often in 
_ command of vessels, with the titular rank of 
Captain, by which title he was generally 
_ known. After being president of the Shamo- 
kin Valley railroad, and until its absorption 
by the Pennsylvania R. R., he continued his 
‘residence in Philadelphia, to which city he 
had returned after the death of his father. 
At the outbreak of the Civil War, he offered 
his services to the Navy Department, and 
afterwards fought as a volunteer with Penn- 
‘sylvania militia in the Antietam campaign. 
For many years, Captain Biddle was prom- 
inent in the diocesan and general conventions 
of the Church, where he was recognized as an 
authority in canon law. For some years he 
served as a vestryman of Holy Trinity 
Church, and also as a member of the Standing 
. Committee of the Diocese. Latterly, he was 
: a lay delegate from the parish of All Saints’, 
Lower Dublin, to the diocesan- convention. 
“For many years he was a most efficient Sec- 
retary of the Bishop White Prayer Book So- 
ciety. 


On Sunpay evening, 23rd ult., Bishop 
Whitaker made his first visitation of St. 
Paul’s Mission, Bristol, and administered Con- 
firmation to a class of 46 persons presented by 

_ the Rey. Thos. J. Garland, priest in charge, 
being the largest. number ever confirmed in 
. Buck county. It was announced that over 50 
__- persons would receive that rite, it being the 
first Confirmation held in the mission, which 
dates back to the year 1886. In his annual 
address to the diocesan convention on May 
15th last, Bishop Whitaker gives a brief his- 
tory of this “mission.” Owing to a dissen- 
sion which “arose in the congregation and 
Sunday School of the parish of St. James the 
Greater, the only church in the town, a large 
number of adults and children withdrew from 
; the parish church and formed a separate con- 
gregation, and asked to be recognized as a 
Mission of the Diocese. The Standing Com- 
mittee heard the arguments in favor of grant- 
ing the petition and against it, and advised 
the Bishop not to grant the request; two of 
the three nearest parishes having withheld 
their consent.” Repeated attempts met with 
the same refusal, though the new congregation 
and Sunday School increased to such an ex- 
tent that they erected a building “in which 
their meetings were held, though they had no 
__ elergyman to officiate for them.” Finally, in 
: the present year, the members of the congre- 
__ gation renewed their request, asking that they 
might organize under the provision of Canon 
XVIII—“that they needed no aid from Convo- 
eation, but would themselves support a mis- 
 sionary, should one be appointed.” On May 
9th, last, St. Paul’s Mission, Bristol, was duly 
_ reorganized as a diocesan mission. 
+ Several of the young men identified with 
the mission have formed an athletic club, and 
have elected officers and a board of managers. 


Accorpine to the plans prepared by 
_ Messrs. Cope & Stewardson, architects, the 
erection of the Lady Chapel of St. Mark’s 
Church, Philadelphia, has, commenced.. The 
structure will be one story high with a base- 

ment, and will measure 30x40 feet. The 
basement will contain a vault, and have a 
cemented floor and passage way. The chapel 
will have a blue stone floor and three movable 


Tur funeral services over the remains of 
William Herbert Washington, Esq., who died 
at Hot Springs, Arizona, on the 14th ult., 
were held at St. Stephen’s Church, Philadel- 
- phia, on the 23rd ult. He had been for a 
- number of years a vestryman of that church. 

The services were in charge of the Rev. Dr. 

R. 1 “Swope, of Biltmore, N. C. (where Mr. 
ington had resided for several years), 


, 


The Living Church. 


assisted by the Rev. Messrs. J: L. Miller and 
8S. E. Snively, M.D., of St. Stephen’s. The 
interment was at North Laurel Hill cemetery. 
Mr. Washington was a lineal descendant of a 
brother of General Washington. 


-On Monpay afternoon, 23d ult., after a 
service in the old Church of St. John’s, Lower 
Merion (Cynwyd) where Bishop Whitaker ad- 
ministered Confirmation to one person pre- 
sented by the rector, Rev. H. A. F. Hoyt, the 
congregation, preceded by the Bishop and 
clergy, walked in procession to the founda- 
tions of the new church, where a platform had 
been erected, and after the prescribed prayers, 
etc., had been recited, the Bishop laid the 
corner stone “in the Name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” The de- 
posits in the stone were announced by Mr. 
John Marston, the rector’s warden, who in- 
augurated the movement of Sunday School 
offerings for missions. After singing “The 
Church’s One Foundation” by the choir and 
congregation, the Bishop addressed the people 
assembled, and gave a history of the parish 
since its organization, 37 years ago; its in- 
crease, followed by decadence and now its re- 
covery. “Out of the present confusion we 
shall soon see perfect order and beauty around 
us in the admirable plan of the architect of 
the group of buildings, fronting this beautiful 
slope, shaded by these beautiful trees. It is 
a beautiful vision to look forward to.” The 
church, parish house and rectory have been 
heretofore fully described in these columns. 


THE steam heating apparatus for the new. 
addition to St. Timothy’s Hospital, now being 
constructed, is being installed. Its cost is 
$6,966. 


Sr. AnDREWw’s CuurcH, West Philadelphia, 
is having a one-story brick and stone parish 
house addition 31x7.6 feet built on the north 
side of Pearl Street, west of 36th Street. 


Tue will of Dr. John Ashhurst was pro- 
bated on the 24th ult., and disposes of an 
estate valued at $190,000. By a codicil, re- 
cently added, he gives the College of Physi- 
cians of Philadelphia, 1,500 volumes of med- 
ical works, to be selected by that institution. 
To the Divinity School of Philadelphia he 
gives “my copies cf St. Augustine’s works, 
and such other theological and religious books 
from my library, not to exceed in the aggre- 
gate 1,000 volumes in all, as may be chosen 
and selected by such Divinity School by 
Bishop Whitaker and Dean Bartlett; the re- 
mainder and rest of my theological and re- 
ligious books, I direct shall be given, if Bishop 
Whitaker shall so desire,;‘'to the Diocesan 
Library of Philadelphia.” He also bequeaths 
$100 for the sick poor of the parish of the 
Mediator. 


THE Southeast Sick-Diet Kitchen of the 
City Mission has been located since its estab- 
lishment, some twenty years ago, in the rear 
building of the Church Dispensary of South- 
wark, and daily supplies of specially prepared 
diet are given to the sick poor of its district. 
Not only is the invalid cared for, but the 
children from the lanes and alleys of the 
southeastern section of Philadelphia are 
looked after; and during the present summer, 
“outings” are to be given them from time to 
time, as long as the funds contributed for this 
special purpose shall be forthcoming. The 
first excursion of the season was given on 
Wednesday, 25th ult., and 300 children were 
conveyed by trolley cars to Fairmount Park. 
They ‘were under the care of Mrs.: M..,B. 
Ogden, who. has been in charge of the S. E. 
Diet-Kitchen since Feb. 20, 1899, and she was 
assisted by a corps of six ladies, and the Rev. 
F. D. Lobdell, of the congregation of the Most 
Holy Saviour; these found the task no sine- 
cure. Ona grassy knoll in the park, swept by 
the fresh breezes and shaded from the sun by 
big trees, luncheon was spread shortly after 
noon; and at the blare of, the cornet, the 
children eagerly gathered. It was a brief re- 
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past, but while it lasted, the happiness was 
as intense as it is possible for human happi- 
ness to be. In the matter of obtaining con- 
tributions to carry on this work The Evening 
Telegraph has aided very materially; and will 
continue its appeals for the “children of the 
slums” as long as the heated term lasts. 


ON THE 30th of June of the present year, 
being the last day of the “fiscal year” of the 
United States government, the Lincoln Insti- 
tution and the Educational Home ceased to 
be Indian schools, deriving any support for 
the pupils from the U. S. Treasury. A ma- 
jority of the pupils of the two schools was 
sent home or to the Government School at 
Carlisle, Pa., because it was impossible to sup- 
port them all in a private institution; but 
50 of the girls and eleven boys, several of 
whom are orphans, were allowed to remain. 
The ‘Lincoln Institution and Educational 
Home is to be continued, arrangements to 
that effect having been perfected through the 
efforts of Mrs. J. Bellangee Cox, in receiving 
assurances of support from the churches of 
our communion in Philadelphia and from 
many prominent men. The building of the 
Educational Home and grounds at Greenway 
Avenue and 49th Street will be sold. The 
building at 324 South Eleventh Street will 
be used for school purposes. The two boards 
of managers will remain without change, hay- 
ing joint control of the new school, which will 
open on October Ist. The pupils are now at 
the summer school at Mrs. Cox’s summer 
home near Wayne. They occupy a large 
building fitted up as a school and a home, 
The Indian girls do all the housework them- 
selves, under the direction of competent in- 
structors. 


Arter a long illness,.Miss Sally Morris 
Waln, entered into rest eternal on the 25th 
ult., in the 82d year of her age, at her resi- 
dence, “Pinehurst,” School lane, Germantown. 
She was the last of three sisters, daughters 
of the late Jacob S. Waln, and a direct descen- 
dant of Robert Morris, the “financier of the 
Revolution,” and also of John Nixon. On ac- 
count of her distinguished family connec- 
tions, her numerous charities, and many acts 


For Almost 60 Years 
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has been endorsed by the medical 
profession. It isan absolute promoter 
of health and ‘has fully earned its 
reputation, The most gratifying 
results follow its use in constipation, 
indigestion, biliousness, morning sickness, 
and excess of uric acid, from which 
arises rheumatism and gout. 50c. 
and $1. Trial, 25c. f ; 

Tarrant’s ** Dermal,” a dainty anti- 
septic powder for nursery, toilet, after shaving, 
cures chafing, best foot powder, 25c. 

At druggists, or mailed on receipt of price. 


TARRANT & CO., Ghemists, New York. 
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of generous kindness, she was very much es- 
teemed. Above all, she was a life-long 
Churchwoman and zealous in good works. 


Bisuorp WuiraKker left the city on the 
26th ult. for Nova Scotia. He will be absent 
eight weeks. : 

THE managers of St. Timothy’s Hospital, 
Roxborough, Philadelphia, acknowledge the 
receipt, of $10,000 from J. Vaughan Merrick, 
Sr., who, with his late wife, originated the 
hospital by donating, as a memorial to their 
parents, the house in which the hospital was 
opened ten years ago. Of the amount, $8,000 
is to extinguish a ground rent, and $2,000 is 
for the Endowment Fund. 


During the summer extensive and ex- 
pensive improvements are being made in St. 
David’s Church. The present edifice is the 
third which has stood in the old graveyard 
and is conspicuous for many blocks and 
squares. The interior has never been finished 
according to the original plans, but this sum- 
mer the work of tiling the floors throughout 
and of painting all the interior walls will be 
completed. The tile work has been awarded 
to Joseph S. Miller and the painting to the 
Chapman Decorative Co. These improve- 
ments are in charge of the Philadelphia firm 
of Duhring, Okie & Ziegler, architects. The 
painting is to be done in four coats of the 
best lead and oil, and the designs for the 
chancel call for most elaborate and original 
treatment. 

St. David’s Church, located in Manayunk, 
the Twenty-first ward of Philadelphia, is the 
mother church of the district. St. Alban’s, 
Roxborough, St. Stephen’s, Manayunk, and 
St. Timothy’s, Wissahicken, were planted and 
nourished by the old church. The present 
rector, the Rey. F. A. D. Launt, D.D., has 
been settled for nine years; and the present 
assistant, the Rev. J. W. Kaye, has been with 
the parish five years. While the work is pro- 
gressing in the church regular services will 
be held in the parish building, which is of 
dressed brown stone, same as the church, with 
a@ seating capacity of nearly five hundred, 
probably sufficient to accommodate the sum- 
mer congregation. Mr. Orlando Crease, one 
of the most prominent laymen of the Diocese, 
known by his munificence for half a century 
to the Church at large, is rector’s warden and 
superintendent of the Sunday School. The 
rector, the Rev. Dr. Launt, is spending the 
month of August at Rockport, Mass. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 
ELLison Capers, D.D., Bishop. 
Summer Arrangements for Charleston Parishes 
—Removal of Dr. Evans. 


THE usual summer united services of the 
congregations of St. Philip’s and St. Mich- 
ael’s, Charleston, for the months of August 
and September, began on July 29th. Unfor- 
tunately neither of the rectors could be pres- 
ent. he Rey. John Johnson, D.D., of St. 
Philip’s, after a desperate illness, has gone 
to the mountains of North Carolina to regain 
his health, and the Rev. John Kershaw of St. 
Michael’s has gone to Sewanee, Tenn., to at- 
tend the meeting of the Trustees of the Uni- 
versity of the South. The Rev. B. Mackenzie 
Anderson, a gifted young deacon, will have 
charge of the church for a few weeks, to be 
succeeded by the Rev. Edward McCrady. 


To THE unspeakable regret of the entire 
congregation of Trinity Church, Columbia, 
the Rev. Dr. Evans has preached his fare- 
well sermon, and on July 24th left for his 
new field of labor, the Monumental Church, 
Richmond, Va. 

WASHINGTON. 
H. Y. Sarryprune, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Removal of the Rev. Chas. H. Hayes—Window 
at St. Paul’s—Improvements at Christ 
Church, 


Tur Rey. Charles H. Hayes, who has done 


The Biving Church. 


such good work, both educational and paroch- 
ial, in St. Mark’s (pro Cathedral) parish, has 
left Washington, to accept a similar position 
under the Bishop of Maine. He will be greatly 
missed in the parish, having endeared himself 
to all, bythe kind interest he took in all mat- 
ters relating to the good of his fellow men, 
and the Church to which he belonged. He 
was also of great assistance with the Church 
music, and the choir will be sorry to lose him. 


A HANDSOME stained glass window has 
been placed in the Baptistery of St. Paul’s 
Church, in memory of the late John Frederick 
May, M.D. It is in three sections. The cen- 
ter has a well executed full-length figure of 
St. Luke, with the bull’s head underneath; 
the other two have the lily encircled with a 
text. The baptistery has been decorated in 
the same manner as the chancel. 


Curist CuurcH, Georgetown, or West 
Washington, is undergoing thorough repair. 
The walls are to be colored, and other im- 
provements to the amount of about $4,000 are 
to be made. The rector, Rev. A. R. Stuart, 
D.D., and the Rey. Frank H. Barton, rector of 
St. John’s, West Washington, have arranged 
that during the month of August,. the Rev. 
D. Micou will conduct the services alter- 
nately at St. John’s and Christ Church, which 
arrangement seems perfectly agreeable to both 
eongregations. There will be one service on 
each Sunday. 

WESTERN MICHIGAN, 
Guo. D. GILLESPiIn, D.D,, Bishop. 
Church Re-opened at Albion, 


THE church at Albion (St. James’), which 
has been closed for the past two years, has 
been re-opened under the direction of Bishop 
Gillespie, and in charge of Mr. Frank Rou- 
denbush, a lay reader, who will continue ser- 
vices during the summer. 


CANADA. 
News of the Dioceses, 


Diocese of Quebec. 

AN IMPOSING service was held in the 
Cathedral, Quebec, July 24th, on the occasion 
of the funeral of the oldest surviving member 
of the congregation, Mr. G. H. Parke, who had 
attained the great age of 94. The Dean of 
Quebec and the Rey. A. J. Balfour conducted 
the service, and the funeral was largely at- 
tended by representatives from all classes of 
Quebec society. Bishop Potter, of New York, 
preached in the Cathedral on Sunday, July 
22nd. He was on his way to a trip up the 
Saquenay and to, Roberval. 


Diocese of New Westminster. 

Tue conference of clergy from British 
Columbia and the Pacific Northwestern 
states, which was in session at Victoria, ended 
July 21. It was decided to hold their next 
annual meeting at Dawson City. 


Diocese of Montreal. 

THE corner stone of the new St. James’ 
Church, Hull, is to be laid by the Bishop of 
Montreal, Aug. 4th. The Church of St. 
James the Apostle, Montreal, is to be enriched 
by gifts of three beautiful memorial windows. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


Tur International Journal of Ethics 
(quarterly) for July leads off with an ar- 
raignment of the British policy in India, 
apropos of the present famine, by Mary A. M. 
Marks. H. E. S. Fremantle discusses “Lib- 
erty and Government” in their mutual rela- 
tions. J. S. McKenzie treats of the “Source 
of Moral Obligation,’ which he makes to be 
“the demand for the complete realization of 
human powers.” He does not get to the root 
of matters. Why one ought to realize com- 
pletely his human powers is not answered. 
Apart from Christian theism it cannot be 
answered. Walter G. Everett contributes an 
unsatisfactory paper on “The Relation of 
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‘Ethics to Religion.” Henry Davies writes 
thoughtfully, but with too much infallibility, 
on “The New Psychology and the Moral Train- _ 
ing of Children.” He anticipates “deliver- 
ance from a hard and unyielding dogmatic 
spirit, .. and the evolution of certain 
generally clear and demonstrable religious 
and ethical truths, the failure to teach which 
is equivalent to unfaithfulness to science.” 
The writer’s point of view is alien, as is that 
of the whole number; but the last phrase em- 
bodies a truth widely neglected. There are 
religious and ethical truths, the omission of 
which from our school courses is bad science. 
The usual Book Review department is given. 
In spite of its naturalistic standpoint, this 
magazine is well nigh indispensable to one 
who would keep abreast of present-day ethical 
discussions. Philadelphia, 1305 Arch Street. 
$2.50 yearly. 


A REMINISCENT article on Bishop Phillips 
Brooks will appear in the September Ladies’ 
Home Journal. It is in the form of a series 
of anecdotes which accurately reflect the char- 
acteristics of the renowned Bishop. . These 
anecdotes were gathered from his most con- 
fidential friends, are mostly new, and all are 
effectively told. 


THE political campaign and the Chinese 
problem are the two most prominent topics in 
the August Review of Reviews. In “The 
Progress of the World,” the editor analyzes 
the platform adopted by the Democrats at 
Kansas City. Among the contributed articles 
there is a brief review of the work of the 
Kansas City convention by Walter Wellman, 
followed by personal sketches of “Mr. Bryan 
at Home,” “Theodore Roosevelt,” by Jacob A. 
Riis, and “Roosevelt’s Work as Governor.” 
“The Chinese Revolution” is the subject of a 
well-informed and timely paper by Stephen 
Bonsal. Important phases of the situation 
in China are also set forth editorially. 


“Jostan and I Go a-Visitin’” is the title of 
Josiah Allen’s Wife’s new humorous serial 
which is begun in the Midsummer Story 
Number (August) of the Ladies’ Home Jowr- 
nal. There are also four short stories— 
“Catherine of Arrogance,’ “Grandmother 
Winslow’s Precious Plates,” “From a Far 
Country,” “The Story of a Song’—and the 
conclusion of Julia Magruder’s serial, “The 
Voice in the Choir.” “College Girls’ Larks 


HEALTHY SCHOOLMA’AM} 


FOUND OUT HOW TO FEED HERSELF: 


Many school teachers, at the end of their 
year’s work, feel thoroughly exhausted and 
worn out, physically and mentally. The de- 
mand upon the nerves and brain of a teacher 
is unusual, and unless they are well fed and 
fed upon properly-selected food, it is natural 
that they should run down. 

A little woman teacher at Gobleville,. 
Mich., who has been teaching regularly for a 


number of years, has always found herself 


thoroughly exhausted at the end of the ses- 
sion, until within the last year, she has made. 
use of Grape-Nuts Food with the result that. 
she closed the year as a robust, healthy, 
strong, vigorous woman, having gained in 
weight from 90 pounds to 126; her nerves. 
strong, face bright and cheery, and really a 
wonder to all her friends, who constantly — 
comment on her color and strength. She 
knows exactly to what the change is attribut- 
ed, for in the years past, living on ordinary 
food, she has almost broken down before the. 
school year closed, whereas since using Grape- 
Nuts, this change has been brought about; 
evidence prima facie of the value of Grape- 
Nuts Food for rebuilding the brain and nerve 
centers. : : 
The name of the teacher can be given by 


‘Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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and Pranks” reflects the wit and shows the 
love of fun of the American girl. There is 
also a group of stories full of interest and 
mystery about “The Haunted Houses of New 
England,” and others in quite the opposite 
vein are related by Rev. Cyrus Townsend 
Brady in describing his experiences as “A 
Missionary in the Great West.” “My Summer 
with Some Chipmunks” gives some exceed- 
ingly interesting glimpses of the coy, brown- 
coated little rodents. Of interest to every 
girl aspiring to a higher education is an 
article detailing “How a Girl Can Work Her 
Way Through College,” by a Cornell gradu- 
ate. Mrs. Burton Kingsland writes on “Con- 
versation and Good Form in Public Places,” 
and Mrs. S. T. Rorer explains “Why I am 
Opposed to Pies.” The August Journal takes 
its readers on another stage of the pictorial 
journey “Through Picturesque America,” 
gives some views of “An Entire House on a 
Single Floor,’ and on the cover. presents 
Howard Chandler Christy’s “American Girl 
in Society.” “Golden Poppies,” a waltz by 
B. H. Janssen, is sure to find abundant favor 
with music lovers. The departments are as 
varied, and complete as usual, and the pic- 
torial features numerous and of commanding 
excellence. By The Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. One dollar a year; ten 
cents a copy. 


. One is reminded of Marryat’s romances in 
_ veading in the. August St. Nicholas Reginald 
Gourlay’s story of “The Lucky Lieutenant.” 
The difference between Midshipman Easy or 
one of his fellows, and the Hon. John O’Brien, 
is that the former was fictitious and the latter 
real. - The young Irish officer lived through a 
series of hairbreadth escapes by sea and land 
4 and eloped at last with his old love, who 
‘ brought him half a million sterling, the mar- 
Tiage occurring, of course, at Gretna Green. 
The explosion of the lieutenant’s ship pre- 
pares the reader for an account of “The Great- 
est Explosion of Historie Times,” that of the 
voleano of Krakatua, in 1883, the noise of 
‘which was heard three thousand miles away. 
Less shocking in its results was the overturn- 
ing by strikers of a railway car in which the 
Rey. Charles M. Sheldon, author of “In His 
Steps,” was making “A Trip with a Profes- 
‘sional Rainmaker’”—a story, “founded on 
- fact,” which he tells in this number of St. 
Nicholas. The making of “A Miniature Cas- 
tle” is described, and pictured from photo- 
v graphs; Miss Helen M. Winslow, in “Some 
Literary Cats,” prints letters about their pets 
from Miss Jewett, Miss Wilkins and others; 
. A. Hyatt Verrill narrates and illustrates 
: some of his experiences in “Hunting with a 
Camera.” Susan Coolidge contributes a short 
story “Queen Log and Queen Stork,” with pic- 
tures by Relyea; Tudor Jenk’s pen and 
Birch’s pencil celebrate “The Sultan’s Verses” ; 
and Grace Ellery Channing’s “Last Cruise of 
the Stella di Mare” is illustrated by Orson 
Lowell, whose “Feluceas on the Mediterran- 
ean,” apropos of this story, is the magazine’s 
frontispiece. 


In tue August issue of Hverybody’s Maga* 
! gine the delightful autobiography of Stuart 
Robson grows in fascination. The lights and 
_ shades of a great actor’s. career stand out 

‘vividly. It is a human document—a confi- 
-dence—and the reader shakes hands, as it 


of “Tides, Trade-Winds and Tornadoes.” 
lementary? Very likely, but everybody can- 
ot explain offhand—as Hverybody’s does— 
e theory of the tides for instance. The 
rt stories are all complete and peculiarly 
11 chosen. The articles on “Britain’s 


The Diving Church. 


Into the Sea,” are well worth reading, in fact 
there is entertainment on every page of this 
issue and something more—intense interest. 


“THe Yale-Harvard Boat Race as a Spec- 
tacle” furnishes Lillian D. Kelsey the text 
for a short but ably-written paper which 
leads in The International Magazine (Chi- 
cago) for August. Good pictures illustrate 
her sketch. “In the Bukowina,” by Siegfried 
Lederer, tells something of that .practically 
unfamiliar province of Hastern Austria to 
which he was sent to fill some official posi- 
tion. Chicago’s public parks are discussed, 
by Ellye Howell Glover, under the title “A 
Great City’s Pleasure Grounds.” Beautiful 
half-tone views—among them some excep- 
tionally fine pictures of the “zoo” at Lincoln 
Park—illustrate the article thoroughly. 


Hubert M. Skinner contributes an illustrated ( 


paper, the first of a series of three, on “Im- 
perial Regimes in Mexico.” The London and 
Paris letters, and “Travel Notes” are ilius- 
trated this month, and “Stage Folk” has 
many fine pictures, as usual. There are five 
short stories in the number. 


AMERICANISM, 


“AMERICANISM” is the religious expression 
of the modern spirit, and is so called because 
America seems to be the chosen land of the 
new seed. But in reality “American” teach- 
ing has no country. France, Germany, Italy 
are just as American as America herself, so 
much so that one of the most important re- 
ligious newspapers of France lately declared 
that; Americanism was more to be feared there 
than in its own titular country. There is 
truth in this assertion. The mind of the 
French Catholic is more steeped in reason, in 
scientific rigor, in clearness, in philosophy, 
than the mind of the American Catholic. But 
what is true on the other hand is that the 
Frenchman from various causes, and in par- 
ticular from heredity and education is double; 
from long habit he has learned, without being 
false to himself, to separate between the ab- 
stract doctrines imposed by the Church and 
scientific truth. Mechanically he withdraws 
the former from the control of his reason and 
submits the latter. There is thus in the prac- 
tising French Catholic a mental diaphragm 
of which even he himself is often unaware. 

But America knows and can know nothing 
of these hypocrisies of a double person, of 
these absurd conflicts between reason and 
faith. It yields to reason all its clearness, 
all its logic, and to feeling all its power. The 
one in no way hampers the other. The nat- 
ural and the supernatural melt into each 
other. Knowledge is at one and the same 
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Don’t tie the top of your | 
) jelly and preserve jars in 
the old fashioned way. Seal 
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absolutely sure way—by 
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} refined Parailine Wax. 
) Has no taste or odor. 

Is air tight and acil | 
proof. Easily applied. 
wey Usefulin a dozen other 
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¥/ Full directions with 

each pound cake. 
Sold everywhere. 


“Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 


time the effort of human reason and the 
revelation of Divine reason. Virtue is at once 
natural and supernatural. God and man act 
together; God is in man, not outside him. 
There is no schism in the human being. 

The American (Roman) Catholic Church 
is simply a branch of the great Protestant 
Church. Everything in America is Ameri- 
can; everything drinks at the same free 
spring. That is why the American 
Church has given its name to this particular 
Catholicism which causes such disquiet at 
Rome, and is at bottom nothing else but free- 
dom of conscience. eas 

It is in America above all that the life of 
Americanism appears and asserts itself. The 
letter which Leo XIII. wrote to Cardinal 
Gibbons is not yet forgotten; the letter in 
which the Pope fulminated against the rash- 
ness of the new school and directed the Amer- 
ican Church to orthodoxy. 

Several American Bishops, to avoid an 
open rupture, gave a more or less sincere ad- 
hesion to the Papal letter; but their answers 
were vague, every line betrayed hesitation and 
discomfort. Two Bishops only in fourteen 
acknowledged that the errors condemned were 
prevalent in America, namely, the Archbish- 


Cow’s milk is sufficiently nutritious for an infant, 
provided that he can digest and assimilateit. Few 
infants can do this, as the solids in cow’s milk are 
less digestible than those in the infant’s natural food 
—breast milk. By the addition of Mellin’s Food these 
solids are so modified as to be readily digested and 
perform their share in the nourishment of the child, 


|Builington 
Route 


This Picture shows the old way of going. 


The new way is to take a Burlington 
Route train, only 


One Night on the Road 


CHICAGO to DENVER 
St. LOUIS to DENVER 


- Our trains are luxuriously equipped with comfortable, 
‘modern sleepers and dining cars a /a carte in which is 
served the best of everything. 

The train from Chicago has a Library-Buffet-Smoking car. | 


‘Send 6c in postage for P, S. Eustis, 
our beautiful 72 page General Passenger Agent, 
‘book on Colorado. , ~ (C.B.& Q.R.R, Chicago, I.) 
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ops of New York and of Milwaukee. Three 
Archbishops returned no answer at all; those 
of Chicago, Dubuque, and of Santa Fe. The 
remaining letters contained only a theoretic 
adherence, and like Jansenists denied the 
question of fact. 

But where the question takes form and be- 
comes really serious’is as regards Cardinal 
Gibbons, the highest Church dignitary in 
America, and himself the immediate recipient 
of the Papal deliverance. 

Cardinal Gibbons returned an answer 
which has not been published. The Semaine 
Religieuse of Paris (April 21) calls on the 
Owitta Cattolica to dq so. In answer the 
Vérité Frangaise, which seems to be officially 
inspired, declares that if the letter has not 
been published, it is because it could not be. 
‘Ie ask for it says the Catholic paper, is an 
ingratitude and an imprudence; an ingrati- 
tude towards the Sovereign Pontiff, who has 


Luncheon 
Loaf 


Ready-to-Serve 


It is another purity product from the Libby 
Kitchens, fully up to the high standard of all the 
Libby Canned Meats. 

: Ask your grocer for Libby’ s new meat dainty, 
“Luncheon Loaf.” It is a deliciously seasoned 
and appetizingly prepared meat food put upin 
convenient sized, key- opening cans. New edi- 
tion of the little booklet ‘How to Make Good 
Things to Eat,’’ sent to everyone free. 
$250. 00 IN CASH PRIZES for Amateur Photographers. 
Two prizes, $50.00 each, for the most original 
and best taken photographs, and fifty-eight other cash 
prizes for amateurs. Write for booklet giving particulars. 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, Chicago. 


Low Rates 
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CHICAGO 
& NORTH-WESTERN 
; RAILWAY 


ON July 9th, 17th, and August Ist, 

7th and 21st the following rates 
will be.made from. Chicago for round. 
trip, tickets - good FORE until 
October 31st: 


Denver and return - - 
Colorado Springs.and return 
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Glenwood Springs and return 
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HotSprings, S. D., and return 29.55. 


Ticket Offices, 212 Clark.St. and 
Wells St. Station. 
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shown a long-suffering patience towards Car- 
dinal Gibbons; an imprudence because this 
letter could not be published without produc- 
ing far-reaching troubles in the Church. 

The letter in question can only be a pro- 
test against the Papal letter. Cardinal Gib- 
bons is in revolt against Rome. After 
a year of silence truth is rising out of the 
well, and the Catholic papers themselves give 
us the information on the mind of the Amer- 
ican episcopate. What will be the end of it? 
This is certain, that Americanism, which Leo 
XIII. essayed to kill, is more vigorous than 
ever. Either Rome now views it with favor, 
or else it fears to condemn its champions, 
with Cardinal Gibbons at their head. One of 
these alternatives must be true; which is it? 
—A. ViIpALoT in Le Chrétien Frangais. 


WHEN a man. deliberately comes to the 
conclusion that the world owes him a living, 
and plans to get along without work, he 
either becomes dishonest and plays “the 
sharper,” else he sponges on his neighbors 
and makes himself a nuisance. We have in 
mind’ a man of good education, of excellent 
family, and who had in early life a fair for- 
tune. The war left him poor, but in sound 
health. He is not constitutionally lazy, for 
the bodily exercise he takes in tramping over 
cross-ties and public roads is sufficient, if 
properly directed, to earn more than a living; 
but he is a daydreamer and opposed to work. 
The castles he never builds are always in his 
mind. Though past sixty years of age, he 
confidently expects something to turn up that 
will make him rich. All he needs is a part- 
ner with capital. Poor fellow! he will be 
buried at public expense.—Christian: Advo- 
cate. 


LEPRACHAUN is the fairies’ shoemaker, 
and as they dance a great deal and wear out 
shoes he has made an immense fortune. He 
is a little fellow, very nimble, hard to catch 
and hard to hold. He can find buried treas- 
ure and has a purse in which, as fast as one 
shilling disappears another appears. A peas- 
ant once caught a Leprachaun and made him 
tell where his treasure was. He drove his 
cane into the ground to mark the spot and 
put his hat on it. The next morning he found 
hundreds of similar ‘canes- with hats on them 
all over the country and failed to locate his 
treasure. The cadine is the’ Irish dirge or 
death song.—The Catholic Oitizen. 
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you can test without spending acent. Itrecently cured 
a lady who had been an invalid for 52 years. Address 


JOHN A, SMITH,” 605 GermaniaBldg.,Milwaukee,Wis 
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MILWAUKEE AND CHICAGO, 


AUGUST 11, 1900. 


- PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO, 


t= COMMUNICATIONS FOR ALL TO BE ADDRESSED TO MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


Che soit Churchman 


An illustrated paper for the Children of the 
Church, and for Sunday Schools. 


Che Living Church 


Ww Bad) Gants I i A Weekly Record of the News, the Work, and the 
of 10 Lhe to pe aera Be cunts per or Thought of the Church. Subscription Price, $2.50 per 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent year. If paid in.advance, $2.00. To the Clergy, $1.50 
if paid in advance. e per year. i. 


MaNTHLY: 20 cents per year. In quantities 

of 10 or more to one address, 124% cents per copy 

“i year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
f paid in advance. 


Che Shepherd's Arms 


, An illustrated paper for the little ones of the 
Church, and for Infant and Primary Classes. 
Printed on rose-tinted paper.,. 


WEEKLY: 40cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 30 cent® per copy 
i year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 

f paid in advance. 

MONTHLY: 15 cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more“to one address, 8 cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 

ig in advance. 


GLUB RATES: 
[50 cts.must be added to these rates if not paid in advance.] 


THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly) and THE YOUNG 
CHURCHMAN (weekly), $2.50 per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and THE SHEPHERD’s ARMS (weekly), $2.80 
per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and THe LIVING CHUKCH QUARTERLY, 
$2.75 per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), THe SHEPHERD’S ARMS.(weekly), and THE 
LIVING CHURCH QUARTERLY—a combination desirable 
in every family—#3.00 per year. 
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Che Living Church Quarterly 


Containing a Church Almanac and Kalendar 
for the year, issued at Advent; followed quar- 
terly by smaller issues containing the Clergy 
List corrected. Nearly 700 pages per year. 


Price, 25 cents for all. 


Evening Prayer Leaflet 


Contains the full Evening Prayer, with Col- 
lect, Psalter, and 4 Hymns, published weekly 
in advance for every Sunday evening. For 
distribution in churches. Price in quantities, 
25 cents per copy per year. Transient orders, 


50 cents per hundred copies. A number of 


special editions for special occasions. 
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CONNECTICUT. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 
Norwalk, Conn. 


29th year. Primary, Academic,and College Prepar- 
atory courses. Music, Art, and the languages. Care- 
ful attention to morals and manners. New build- 


ings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


gm, WOODSIDE SEMINARY, Hartford, 


» Cont. very advantage for young la- 

ES Refined and modern surroundings. 
Gymnasium. Health and beautiful situa- 

tion. Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


COLORADO. 


JARVIS HALL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Montclair, Colo. 


/ 
Education, Health, Deportment, 32 years. Apply 
REy. CANON ROGERS, B.A., B.D., Rector. 


ILLINOIS. 


ADEMY women, 7 


High-grade English and Classical School. Literary, Music, Art Courses. 
Certificate admits to Eastern colleges. Limited number scholarships for 
promising girls, A complete educational home. For Catalogue address 

EK. F, BULLARD, A. M., President, - Jacksonville, Tl, 


ee 
Illinois Conservatory 
including Fine Art, Elocution 
and Modern Language Courses. 
Instruction of best home and 


foreign talent. 
E. KF. BULLARD, A. M., Supte, Jacksonville, Ill. 


BUNKER HILL Jexcemy, 


Bunker Hill, Ill. No better home and school for any 
boy at any price. Refers to Bishops Tuttle and Sey- 
mour. Write to Col. S. L. Stiver, A. M., Ph. D. 


FOR SMALL BOYS ag 
A superior Home and Military School. Refers to 
Bishops Seymour and Tuttle. Col. S. L. Stiver, A.M. 
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| Success is best shown by 
Results Tel ‘ EE “The: school has 
§doubled in8 years, Students prepared at the 


lilinois Woman’s College 


take honors at_the larger colleges and 
universities. The school has also a fine 
‘record for health. Send for illustrated 
GY catalogue to Jos. R. Harker, Ph. D., Pres., 
“ JACKSONVILLE, - ILLINOIS. 
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ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, Knoxville, Ill. 


Now in its Thirty-third Year. 
Prominent Families in many States, during a third 
of a century, have been patrons of this Institution. 
Students are received at any time when there is a 
vacancy. Escort is furnished from Chicago without 
charge. Address, 
Rev. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


WATERMAN HALL, Sycamore, III. 
THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, 
D.D., D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. 
Board and tuition, $300 per school year. Address, 
Rev. B. F. FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore,Ill. 


, INDIANA. 


AKNICKERBACKER HALL, Indianapotis, Ind. 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. School year 
begins September 26th 1960. College preparation and 
special courses. Enlarged grounds and new building 
ready in September. 

MARY HELEN YERKES, 
SusAN HILL YERKBS, 


HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL, 


IMA, INDIANA. 
Prepares thoroughly for College, Scientific Schools, or 
Bustness. Best advantages at moderate expense. Man- 
ual training (elective). Personal attention given to each 
boy. Fine athletic field and beautiful lakes. For il- 
lustrated catalogue address Rey. J. H. McKenzie, Rector. 


SCHOOL FOR 12 YOUNG BOYS 


thirteen year of age and under. Best advantages at 
small expense. Scholarships for boys with good 
voices. Address Rey. J. H. McKenzie, Lima, Indiana. 


Principals. 


IOWA. 


Davenport, Iowa. 

ST. KA THA RINE’S HALL. “ Boarding and Day 

School forGirls. Preparatory and Academic Courses. 

College Preparation a Specialty. Music and Art. 
Miss M. KF. BUPFINGTON, B. A,, Principal. 


The Living Church. 


Ghe Magazines 


“LEADER Scott,” in the Magazine of Art 
for August, finds a sympathetic subject in her 
description of the new door of the Duomo at 
Florence, the work of Giuseppe Cassioli. The 
story of the young sculptor’s triumph is thus 
told: Not caring to trust to commercial 
founders the artistic delicacies of his designs, 
Cassioli formed the daring idea of setting up 
a furnace in his own studio, and, like a mod- 
ern Cellini, determined to cast his own de- 
signs, beginning with the “Flight into Egypt.” 
In his casting, as in his modelling, he was 
laborious, and aimed at the highest point of 
excellence. As he said to a visitor to his 
studio who admired the “Flight into Egypt,” 
and was surprised at his casting it himself, 
“T want my work to be my own up to the very 
end. You see, a caster looks at the thing 
from a business point of view, whilst to me it 
is a part of my artistic production. The 
caster touches up any flaws there may be, 
and sends me the bronze as though it were 
perfect; I simply turn the whole thing back 
into the crucible if there are any imperfec- 
tions, or break it up and keep the details for 
possible future use. Thus I have my work 
under my own control, till it leaves my studio, 
and it goes out with the impress of my own 
hand upon it.” He did not, like Benvenuto 
Cellini, cast his cups and platters into the 
seething metal; but he had a reverse which 
was even more serious. So great were the 
expenses of setting up a foundry and keeping 
it in working order, that his means, which 
were small, gave out. The committee who 
entrusted him with the commission had not 
enough faith in his daring attempt .to supply 
him with funds to carry it further, and even 
proposed to take the commission from him. 
Just at this moment of despair, however, the 
situation was saved by the generosity of the 
Rev. Flaminio Mencacci, Prior of S. Gius- 
eppe, who had more faith than the Committee 
in the genius of the young sculptor. He ob- 
tained four months’ grace before the Com- 
mittee carried out their intention of taking 
away the commission, and he guaranteed all 
expenses. The able metal-casters, Tortolini 
and Covina, were engaged to assist him in the 
casting, which went on in the studio under 
his own care, and the doors were triumphantly 
completed, the artist himself finishing every 
detail. Florence is the gainer by an indubi- 
tably fine work of art; pure in design, rich 
in expression, and extremely clever in execu- 
tion. 


THE International Monthly for August 
contains an interesting article on The Trend 
of Modern Agriculture in the United States. 
Especially we notice the increased output, 
directly chargeable to increased knowledge in 
the last decade, and the value of educational 
methods applied to agriculture noticeable in 
better quality of farm products, hence better 
prices obtained. Mr. George William Hill, 
of the Agricultural Department at Washing- 
ton, writes the article. Mr. Wm. Morton 
Payne, of Chicago, continues his paper on 
American Literary Criticism and the Doc- 
trine of Evolution. “We are coming to 
understand more clearly,” he writes, “that,’ 
as has been before suggested, the history of 
literature is the history of a process, and the 
study of a work of literature is the study of 
a product.” Prof. Titchener of Cornell writes 
on Recent Advance in Psychology. Patrick 
Gedder, of Dundee University, studies Man 
and the Environment at the Paris Exposi- 
tion. Theodor Barth, of Berlin, a prominent 
Liberal, writes an appreciative criticism of 
Modern Political Germany. 


Tue chief original articles in The Church 
Eclectic for August include a careful descrip- 
tion of An Unknown Ancient Syriac Manu- 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


* New En- 
gland’’ in 
name, it is xa- 
tional in reputa- 
tion — yes, interna- 
tional, for it has proved 
the fallacy of the necessity 
for foreign study to make a 
finished musician or elocntionist. 
GEORGE W, CHADWICK, Mus. Direc. 
All particulars and Catalogue will be sent by 
FRANK W. HALE, Gen. Man., Boston, Mass, 


CONCORD SCHOOL, Concord, Mass. 


A Church School for Boys. 
Special attention given to College Preparatory 
Work. Rev. Wm. Lawrence, S.T.D., Visitor. 
Address THOMAS H. ECKFELDT, 
Head Master. 


MARYLAND. 


ST. GEORGE’S SCHOOL, St. George, Md. 

$210, $230, $250 according to age. For 16 boys, St. George, 
Maryland. 25th year, established reputation, Primary, 
, Preparatory and Business Courses, 


Edgeworth Boarding and Day School 
For Girls. Re-opens September 27th. 38th year. 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
Miss FE. D. HUNTLEY, Associate Principal. 
122 and 124 W. Franklin Street, Baltimore, Md. 


MISSOURI. 


BISHOP ROBERTSON HALL 


Episcopal. Established 1874. Boarding and 
Day School for Girls. Re-opens, D. V., Sept. 12, 1900. 
Apply SISTER SUPERIOR, 


1607-17 South Compton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


MICHIGAN. 


AKELEY INSTITUTE, Grand Haven, Mich. 


A Young Ladies’ Church School with a Department 
for Young Children. College Preparatory Course. 
Music aSpecialty. Terms, $250 with the usual extras. 
Correspond with Miss MARGURETTA CHEYNBEY, Prin 
cipal, Grand Haven, Mich. 


MINNESOTA. 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL, Faribault, Minn. 

Is of unusual importance to the Church for its 
success withiboys, and its advanced place of influence 
in the West. The Prospectus for its 36th year is filled 
with information of great value to parents, and to 
those who may be interested in the effort to strengthen 
the most Northwesterly well established Church 
school. 

Its invigorating climate is very advantageous to 
Eastern and Southern boys. For information and 
Prospectus write the Rector, 

The Rey. JAMES DOBBIN, D. D, 


ST. MARY’S HALL. 


. For catalogue address, 
SAINT MARY’S HALL, Faribault, Minn. 


NEW YORK. 


HOOSAC SCHOOL, Hoosac, N. Y. 


Next year begins Wednesday, September 19, 1900. 
REV. E. D. TIBBITS, 
Rector. 


KEBLE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Under the supervision of Bishop Huntington. 
Thirtieth school year begins Tuesday, September 18, 
1900. Apply to Miss Mary J. JACKSON. 


New York, New York City. 6—8 E. 46th St. 
ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, 2 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Collegiate, 
Preparatory, Primary Classes, College Certificates. 
Advantages of New York City. Gymnasium, Roof 

Garden, Otis Elevator. 


MISS C. E. MASON’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


THE CASTLE, 
Tarrytown-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y. An ideal 
school. Advantages of 
N. Y. City. All depart- 
ments. Endorsed by Rt. 
| Rev. H. C. Potter, Hon. 
Chauncey M. Depew. 
For ilius. circular I, ad- 
| dress Miss C.E.Mason ~ 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


S. MARYS DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Concord, N. H. : 


Healthful Locatfon, Charges Moderate, Pupils Pre- 
pared for College. Re-opens Sept. 17. Correspond 
with Miss ISABEL M. PARKS, Principal. 


OHIO. 


KENYON MILITARY ACADEMY, Gambier, 


Ohio. One of the oldest and most successfu 
boarding schools for boys. Close personal supervi- 
Sion. Prepares for all colleges and technical schools. 
Flexible two years business course. Illustrated cat- 
alog free. The Regents. 


THE COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, Cincinnati, 


Ohio. Now in its 24th year. 
Begins with A.B.C. and prepares for college. ‘‘No 
school more admirably managed.’’ Address 
Rey. J. BABIN, A. B., Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


$t. Luke’s School, 


Bustleton, Pa. 
(Near Philadelphia.) 


Instruction careful and 
individual. No boy pre- 
pared by us for College 
examination has ever 
failed to pass. Buildings 
attractive, homelike and 
perfectly sanitary. 
Grounds comprise a campus of seven acres, and beau- 
tiful shaded lawn. Swimming, canoeing, and skat- 
ing. Golf. Healthfulness remarkable. No one con- 
nected with the school has failed to improve in health. 

“The sort of school to.which sensible people desire 
to send their sons.”’—Bishop Whitaker. 


CHARLES H. STROUT, A.M., Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MILITARY COLLECE 
Chester. Pa. 
39th Year begins Sept. 19. 

“A Military School of thehighest 
order.’—U. S.WaR DEPT. 

Degrees in 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Arts. 
Thorough Preparatory Courses. 
Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry. 
Catalogues of 
Ool, C. E, Hyatt, President. 


BISHOPTHORPE, South Bethlehem, Penn. 


A BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Col- 
legiate, Preparatory and Academic Courses. Music 
and Art. Thirty-second year begins September 20, 1900. 

Miss FRANCES M. BUCHAN, Principal. The Rt. 
Rey. Ethelbert Talbot, D.D., LL.D., President Board 
Trustees, 


CHURCH TRAINING AND DEACONESS 


HOUSE o¢ the Diocese of Pennsylvania. Two 
years’ course in Church History, Theology, Old and 
New Testament, Prayer Book, and Parochial Train- 
ing. Terms $200 per annum. Apply to ADMISSION 
COMMITTER, 708 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


ALL SAINTS’ SCHOOL, 
Sioux Falls, S. Dakota. 


Rr. Rev. W. H. HAR#, D.D., President. 

A High Grade School for Girls. Fine Building, all 
Conveniences. Beautifully situated. The high, dry 
air of South Dakota has proved very beneficial to 
many students. Eighteen hours from Chicago, with- 
out change of cars. Address 

Miss H. S. PEABODY, Principal. 


VIRGINIA. 


FAUQUIER INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LA-= 
DIES, Warrenton, Va. 


Fortieth session opens Thursday, Sep. 20th, 1900. 
Situated in Piedmont region of Va. on Southern R. R., 
fifty five miles from Washington. A select limited 
home school. For catalogue address 


GEO. G. BUTLER, A.M., Principal. 


Mary Baldwin Seminary 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 


Term begins Sept. 6, 1900. Located in Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, beautiful 
grounds and modern appointments. 220students past 
session from 27 States. Terms moderate. Pupils enter 
any time. Send for catalogue. y 

Miss E. C. WEIMAR, Prin., Staunton, Va. 


WISCONSIN. 


KEMPER HALL, Kenosha, Wis. 


A School for Girls, under the care of the Sisters of 
St. Mary. The Thirtieth Year begins September 24, 
1900. References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., 


Milwaukee; Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; 


Rt. Rev. Geo. F. Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; David 


_B. Lyman, Esq., Chicago; W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chi- 


cago. Address “THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


The Living Church. 


script of the New Testament, bearing only 
the initials 8. S.; a paper by the Rey. Will- 
iam Harman van Allen discussing some prob- 
lems of Social Righteousness; a paper by the 
Rey. Edward P. Gray continuing his scholarly 
series of investigations into the translations 
accepted by the general commission on Mar- 
ginal Readings; and a paper by Professor D. 
EK. Hervey on Early Christian Music. 

The matter reprinted from the current 
literature of the Church of England includes 
Mr. Headlam’s somewhat unique suggestion 
of Priscilla as the writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, which appeared in The Guard- 
iam; a paper on the Miracle Plays from The 
Church Times; the Declaration and Resolu- 
tions of the English Church Union agreed to 
at their meeting in June; and various lesser 
papers. Published at 285 Fourth Ave., New 
York. 


In The Living Age, Mr. Poultney Bige- 
low’s article, from the Contemporary Review, 
explains some queer and heretofore wnreas- 
onable prejudices, on the part of our German 
friends. The Vogue of the Garden Book 
makes a text for Mr. H: M. Batter to gossip 
delightfully about some noted Garden stories, 
the latest being, Elizabeth and her German 
Garden. Mr. Joseph Conrad continues his 
uneanny story, The Heart of Darkness, and 
continues the mystery. From Temple Bar, 
Henry Oakley relates some microbistic mus- 
ings that, although from a layman, would 
make a layman quail. Several bits of prose 
fancy and poems make up the interesting 
number. 


Sunday School Helps. 


THE Sunday School Flower Service, which 
we have lately issued has already become very 
popular. It is an acknowledged institution 
in the Church of England, but has been scarce- 
ly used at all in our Church; not, perhaps, 
because there was no demand, but for the lack 
of a suitable form for the occasion. This can 
now be had, and we anticipate a wide use of 
it. As we remarked in this column before, 
we believe that it will solve the problem as 
to how the children of the Sunday School can 
be held together after the enthusiasm and ex- 
citement of the Easter festival has passed. To 
spend a few weeks in rehearsals will create 
enthusiasm for the service. One only needs 
to read the accounts of the great gatherings 
of the Sunday Schools in the Church of Eng- 
land at the annual Flower Service, to be con- 
vinced of its utility. The Service is made at 
the low price of one dollar per hundred copies, 
and published by The Young Churchman Co. 
Samples will be sent when requested. 

Scrrerure Text Carps for use as rewards 
for attendance or for lessons, are very exten- 
sively used. We carry in stock the high grade 
cards in point of artistic execution, as none 
others should be used.. Sample packages are 
put up for the convenience of customers as 
follows: 

Sample Package No. 7, containing 20 cards 
composed of five cards each from the series at 
10, 15, 20 and 25 or 30 cents, representing 20 
different numbers. Each card will have the 
number of the package from which it is taken 
marked on the back. Price, 30 cents. 

Sample Package No. 8, selected in the same 
manner as No. 7, but from 20 other packages. 
Price, 30 cents. 

Sample Package of Marcus Ward’s cards, 
23 kinds, price 30 cents. The Young Church- 
man Co. supplies them. t 

Sample of tickets. No. 1—Twelve differ- 
ent sheets, from as many packages. Price 15 
cents. 

Sample of tickets. No. 2.—Twelve differ- 
ent sheets, from as many different packages. 
Price, 15 cents. 


Published by THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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WISCONSIN. 


RE 


GRAFTON HALL, School for Young Ladies, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


College Preparatory, and Graduate Courses. 
cial advantages in Languages, Music and Art. 

Modern Equipment.—Individual Rooms. 

Refers to Rt. Rev. C. C. Grafton, S.T.D., Bishop of 
Fond du Lac; Rt. Rev. G. Mott Williams, D.D., Bish- 
op _of Marquette; Rt. Rev. D. S. Tuttle, D.D., Bishop 
of Missouri. Rt. Rev. Davis Sessums, D.D.,'Bishop of 
Lousiana; Rey. D. Parker Morgan, D.D., New York; 
Gen’l. E. S. Bragg, Fond du Lac. Address: 


REV. B. TALBOT ROGERS, M.A., 
Warden. 


Spe- 


ST> JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Delafield, Wis, 


A Church school for boys. Situated in the beauti- 
ful lake region of Waukesha County. Course, Clas- 
sical, Scientific, Business. 

For catalogue address, 


Dr. SIDNEY T. SMYTHE, 
Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 


RACINE COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


“The school that makes manly boys.” Graduates: 
enter any university. Diploma admits to Univer- 
Sities of Michigan and Wisconsin. ‘Address, 

Rey. H. D. Roprnson, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


MILWAUKEE.DOWNER COLLEGE 
For Young Women. 


Four Year College Course. Four Year Seminary 
Course. Fine location in Wisconsin’s Metropolis. 
Music, Art, Boating. Finely equipped Gymnasium. 

Address, ELLEN C. SABIN, Pres., Milwaukee, Wis. 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 


GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS. 


27-29 South Clinton Street, - - Chicago, Il. 


a LUE TKE; 


ART - WORKER” 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH. 
Memorials. Supplies. 


THE COX SONS & BUCKLEY CO. 


Church Furnishers and Decorators. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


CHURC 


R. G, 


WINDOWS, 


FURNITURE. 


GEISSLER, % Marble and Metal Work 
56 West 8th St. (near 6th Ave.), New York 


CHURCH BELLS ana'Peats 


Best quality on earth. Get our price. 
MocSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore,Md. 


MENEELY BELL CO., 
CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager 


Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. (8 ~ Send for 
Catalogue. The C. 8. BELLCO., Hillsboro,0O. 


7m FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 
Be HAVE FURNISHED 3 000182 6. 
i CaS SCHOOL & OT! 


HER A 
1 MENEELY & CO., [FORSS7 BES? 
e=rl WEST-TROY, N.Y.lae2/-mMeETAL 

- CHIMES, Etc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE 


Church Bells, Chimes and Peals of Best 
Quality. Address, 
= Old Established 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
> THE £. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati,O. 


BELLS PHs.cmt.cHimes 


Of Purest Copper and Tin. 
Always Reliable. Never Fail, 


Warranted Satisfactory and Full, Clear Tone. 


The Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ANS 


Re TELLS WHY. 
ndry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


5 eta 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Fou 
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CHIEF DAYS. 


By the Rev. A. W. Snyper, Author of 
“Chief Things.’”’ Price, 75 cts. net. 


. “The Rev. A. W. Snyder, author of Chief 
Things, Living Church Tracts, etc., has placed 
the Church once more in his debt by a volume of 
popular explanations of the significance of vari- 
ous fasts and festivals in the ecclesiastical year, 
which he calls Chief Days (Milwaukee: The 
Young Churchman Co.). Wach holy day -receives 
about six pages of very admirable, simple and 
virile explanation, adapted to set forward the 
appreciation of the religious value of these days 
by the great mass of people. It would be hard 
to find anything better adapted for this particu- 
lar purpose, nor, indeed, will the value of these 
contributions to the thoughts that cluster around 
the historic days of the year be confined to those 
who are unfamiliar with the Church’s ways. 
Many a parish priest would incite his people to 
show forth the fruits of good living, under the 
stimulus of the lives of the Church’s Saints, if 
he would put before them the suggestive thoughts 
here collected.”—The Churchman. 


The Living Church. Avausr 11, 1900 


< COLOR ~ DECORATION & 


THE SUMMER VACATION is the time in which to Re-decorate the Church. 


' Correspondence solicited 
: x for work in any part of the 
2 2U. S.— Also for Stained 
af os aA Glass, Chancel Furniture etc. 


Ran aes n'y 


TO PAY THE PRICE. 


By SILAS K. HOCKING. 


The story deals effectively with the puzzle as old as Job, of the seeming prosperity of the wicked, and 
the evil which befalls the righteous. . 

The leading figure is a speculator of the Hooley and Barney Barnato type, who wins wealth as sudden- 
ly, and falls as swiftly as they did. Thus no fancy picture is drawn. English and American readers know 
him. Perhaps they have been dazzled by him. The lesson of his life is pointed in this book with thrilling 
interest. 


59 Carmine St., NEW YORK. 


True love has its traditionally troubled course in the story, but its worth is established by the out- 
come, and the evil of the match of convenience is effectively portrayed. 


Stories of Great National Songs, 


By CoLoneL NicHoLas SMITH. Fully il- 
lustrated. Cloth, $1.00 net. 


Brimful of anecdotes concerning the Ameri- 
ean National Songs, Northern and Southern, 
with chapters on the National Songs of Great 
Britain, France, and Germany, in addition. 

“Not infrequently we have inquiries in regard to 
the circumstances connected with the origin of 
our greatest national songs. We shall take pleas- 
ure, hereafter, in referring such inquirers to the 
volume called ‘Stories of Great National Songs,’ by 
Colonel Nicholas Smith.’’—The Outlook. 

“We have found the book very entertaining.’ — 
The Churchman, New York. ; 

“It is to be trusted as telling accurately all that 
is known—or probably that ever can be known—of 
its theme, and it is interesting in a high degree. 
He has done well a-work that is worth doing, and 
has produced a book that is an authority.’’—Chi- 
cago Chronicle. 

“There are a great many interesting incidents 
connected with all these strangely venerated songs, 
and the author has searched out every obtainable 
fact. Many of the pieces have a new significance 
when their history is known.’’—Public Opinion. 


Published by THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Late Publications of The Young 
Churchman Co. 


FUNDAMENTAL CHURCH PRINCIPLES. The Paddock Lec- 
tures for 1899. By James Dow Morrison, D.D., LL.D., Missionary 


Bishop of Duluth. 12me@ cloth, $1.00 net. 


Consists of four Lectures entitled respectively: The Attitude of the Church 
towards Holy Scripture; The Creeds; The Sacred Ministry; The Independence of 
National Churches; and also an Appendix in the form of a Letter addressed to 
the Bishop of Albany, on the Re-Confirmation of Romanists seeking admission 
to our Communion. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND ON THE 
REAL PRESENCE, Examined by the Writings of St. Thomas 


Aquinas. By the Rev. WM. McGarvey, B.D. 25 cts. net. 


“The influence exercised by the writings of St. Thomas Aquinas on the 
wording of our formularies has been generally overlooked, and yet careful study 
leaves no question of the fact.. The Baptismal Office and the Catechism are 
largely indebted to him for many of their propositions and terms; Articles IX. 
and XVII. are’almost quotations from his works; while most of the other Articles 
reveal terms and phrases taken from the same source. It the church of 
England teaches that the nature of bread and wine remain after consecration; 
that the body of Christ is locally only in heaven; that it is not, therefore, corpor- 
ally or naturally in the Sacrament; that it is given after a spiritual manner; that 
it is only received and eaten by faith; and that the wicked although they eat the 
Sacrament, do not eat the Body of Christ and are not partakers of Christ— 
St. Thomas teaches precisely the same things, and the Church of England has 
but repeated his statements often in the very same words.”’—Hatract from Preface. 


THE PARSON’S HANDBOOK. Containing Practical Direc- 
tions both for Parsons and others as to the management of the 
Parish Church and its services according to the English Use as set 
forth in the Book of the Common Prayer. With an introductory es- 
say on conformity to the Church of England. By the Rev. PERCY 


DEARMER, M.A. Price, $1.00 net. 


The CHuRcH Ecurcric recently said of the English edition of this 
book: ‘We have seldom met with a book containing such practical assist- 
ance, so helpfully told and so free from fads, as is this volume. The 
matter contains pretty much all those little things which one would bring 
to the attention of young clergymen. The directions as to ritual have the 
unusual qualification of being both relatively full and singularly sensible. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


OF ALL KINDS. 
PHENIX FURNITURE CO., Eau Claire, Wis. 


THE FLANAGAN & BIEDENWEG CO. 


or... STAINED GLASS 


Show Rooms, 57--63 Iffinois St., CHICAGO, Ills. 
Visitors Invited. Episcopal Church reference. 


COLEGATE ART GLASS CO, 
Established in 1860 by E. Colegate. 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS AND BRASSES. 
Highest award Augusta Exposition, 1891. 
318 West 13th Street, New York. 


Cloth gilt. 75 cents; Linen Cloth 40 cents; Paper 25 cents. 


Sent, postpaid on receipt of price by 


ADVANCE PUBLISHING CO., 215 Madison St., CHICAGO. 


Church Cushions. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our free 
book. Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St., N. Y. 


and MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS... SEND FOR 


FREE 


Monuments “2: 


CELTIC CROSSES A SPECIALTY 
CHAS. G. BLAKE & CO. 720 Woman’s Temple, Chicago. 


Cox Sons & Vining, 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


CHURCH VESTIIENTS, erie 
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The Hungarian 
Exiles. 


An Eleventh 
Century 
Historical 


re er ce 


Story 


By BENJAMIN COWELL 


Illustrated. Price $1.00 net. 


Treats of the exile of Bela I. from Hungary, and the ad- 
ventures of his two sons in Poland. A vivid picture of the 
wild times and wild characters of that northern land. Espe- 
cially adapted to boys. 
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“A Story for boys that is really a story; fresh, vigorous, nat- 
ural, sensible and reverent, it is sure to be welcomed by many. 
There has been no overproduction, so far, in this particular field of 
literature. Mr. Cowell’s story is a natural growth; it sprang from 
the fondness of historical research, and was told to the bright son 
and daughter of a lovely Christian Home. . .... . s k 
very prettily gotten up, and would make a handsome present for 
young persons of either sex.”’—The Living Church. 
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A NEw triumvirate of Chinese revolutionists seems to repre- 
sent the “power behind the throne” in the persons of Prince 
Tuan, who has been at the head of the Boxer movement since 
it has developed into open violence; General Tung, one of the 
important officers of the army; and a third party who has lately 
arisen to outside notice, bearing the name of Li Ping Heng. 
This latter, who has lately arrived at Peking, is a Manchu Gen- 
eral, formerly Governor of Shantung, who is said to be one of 
the most violent of the anti-foreign party, and whose influence 
appears to be so great that on his suggestion, but by direction 
ot the Dowager Empress, two members of the Tsung-li-Yamen or 
foreign office, have been killed by being cut into two halves for 
adyoeating conciliatory measures. One of these was an ex-min- 
ister to Russia, so that the act is another expression of open 
contempt, not only toward the conciliatory party at home, but 
also toward the European Powers. In the meantime Prince 
Ching, who-alone seems to have exerted himself for relief of the 
foreigners, appears to be a prisoner in Peking. 


Tuer Chinese ministers at all the European courts and at 
Washington as well, have united in a petition cabled to Peking 
by the minister to Russia as the senior of the Chinese diplomatic 
corps, urging the Chinese government to open free communica- 
tion between the Powers and their respective representatives in 
Peking. Nothing, however, has as yet come from that request 
and no late Peking diplomatie dispatches have been published 
from authoritative sources. From Japanese sources, however, 
it is reported that those in Peking were safe as late as August 
ist. Tales of the wholesale massacre of Chinese Christians 
are daily received, but it is only fair to say that they are gener- 
ally vague, and the figures given are so large that they can be 
considered as little more than guesses. Probably, however, they 
are at least founded on facts. There are also reports that two 
nuns at New Chwang have been burned alive, and there are 
other tales of torture. New Chwang is a port on the Gulf of 
‘Pe-chi-li, on its extreme northern coast. Dr. Ting, a graduate 
of an American missionary college, is also said to have received 
two thousand lashes and to have still refused to renounce Christ- 
ianity. It is announced on Monday that an imperial edict has 
been issued permitting communication between the United 
States and its minister at Peking, according to Mr. Hay’s per- 
emptory demand; but at this writing no communication has 
been received. 


No ararm need be felt if we do not continue to receive 
definite information of the movements of the advance column 
from Tien Tsin toward Peking. As in all modern military 
movements of importance, so now, the allies are maintaining a 
strict censorship over the news of their movements, in order that 
it may not find its way to Chinese sources. So far as can be 
discovered, the allies, about 30,000 strong, set out from Tien 


_-Tsin on Saturday. General Chaffee had lately arrived to as- 


sume the command of the American forces, and he was de- 
layed in setting out by the slow landing of forces which had 
just arrived. The Japanese, who number more than half of 
the whole army, seem to occupy the center column, while the 
f British and Americans together are on the right, and other 
nationalities on the left. On Sunday morning a large force of 
Chinese was encountered at Peitsang, about eleven miles beyond 
Tien Tsin, and a battle raged from 3 to 10:30 a.m., the allies 
_ losirfg 1,200 men, chiefly Russians and Japanese, but putting 
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the Chinese to flight. Whether the march to Peking was re- 
sumed after the battle cannot yet be said. .The difficulties of 
the march, with incessant rains, over almost impassible roads, 
with an active enemy largely outnimbering them, are almost 
unsurmountable It is quite possible that only the 
center column was engaged, as the forces in action are said to 
have been only about 16,000, and only Russians and Japanese 
are mentioned in the dispatches. 


obstacles. 


THERE is no longer doubt that the foreign ministers are 
held at Peking by the Chinese government itself as hostages, 
and the threat is made very plainly that the advance of the army 
of the allies from Tien Tsin to the capital will be the signal for 
a wholesale massacre of those yet remaining within the walls of 
the British Legation. This information comes from three sep- 
arate sources, and can hardly be considered as doubtful. The 
authority for the statement rests upon the word of Sheng, direc- 
tor of the telegraph system at Shanghai, whose word is worth 
perhaps the paper on which it is written; and upon the more 
reliable statement of Li Hung Chang, the only Chinaman well 
known to foreigners; and upon that of Liu-Kun-Yi, the Viceroy 
of Nanking, who was said by Bishop Graves in his letter printed 
in these columns last week, to be a strong man, and by infer- 
ence, one trusted by the Europeans generally. Hence there can 
be little doubt of the intention of the Chinese authorities with 
regard to the unfortunate members of the Legations, and it now 
becomes clear why the news of their safety was at length per- 
mitted to reach the foreign capitals. In plain language they are 
being fed and eared for like so many cattle, simply that they 
may be slaughtered when the convenient time arrives. This, of 
course, may be only an idle threat intended to delay or prevent 
the advance of the allies, and we think the Powers do well to 


treat the threat with contempt and to make the advance not- 
withstanding. The civilized Powers are confronted with the 
dilemma that if they advance, their representatives in Peking 


and elsewhere will probably be killed at once; while if they do 
not advance then China becomes victorious over the whole world 
and is in a position to dictate to the united Powers. Clearly the 
former of these evils, terrible as would be the wholesale mas- 
sacre, is less than would be the latter. Moreover, if China were 
once permitted to be victorious and to dictate her terms, there 
would be very little hope for the Europeans in the Legations or 
outside. Consequently the Powers do well to refuse absolutely 
to treat with the Chinese government on the basis of the with- 
drawal of the armies of the allies. 


None of the Powers has yet declared war against China, 
although it becomes more and more difficult to keep up the fic- 
tion that the Chinese government is itself free from blame, 
and that war is made only upon revolutionists. Difficult as it is 
to maintain this fiction, it seems absolutely necessary to do so 
until the Powers can be represented with very much larger mili-. 
tary strength in the Chinese ports than they now possess. The 
Viceroys of the Yang-tsze valley, and for the most part south 
thereof, continue to preserve a semblance of order, and it would 
certainly’ add very greatly to the complications, if any steps 
should be taken by which the open enmity of these Viceroys 
should be incurred. During the last few days, uprisings of some 
extent have been reported in the vicinity of Canton, where the 
iron government of Li Hung Chang has passed into other hands 
by the removal of the wily Earl. These uprisings seem to be 
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immediately caused by fears of French occupation of the Island 
of Hainan, which lies across the Gulf from French Indo-China, 
and which is reputed to be coveted by the French government. 
In addition to these difficulties in the vicinity of Canton, being 
in the Province of Quang-tung, there have been disorders in the 


other provinces lying on the coast southward from Shanghai.- 


The latter city and the Provinces of the Yang-tsze valley are 
now practically surrounded by the disaffected area. The British 
port of Hong Kong, and the foreign concessions in Shanghai, 
are the two centers to which both foreigners and Chinese from 
the interior and from other ports are fleeing for safety. 


AN IMPORTANT piece of news published Thursday morning 
consists of a letter apparently authentic, from the Peking repre- 
sentative of the London Times, Dr. George E. Morrison, dated 
July 24st, in which it is declared that though there has been a 
cessation of hostilities against the Legation since July 18th, the 
Chinese soldiers continue to strengthen the outside barricades 
and there are continual fears of treachery. Supplies are regu- 
larly brought in, though scantily. _The hospital service is re- 
ported as good. The direct statement is made that on the day 
before the appeal to the several Powers for mediation by the 
Chinese government, the same government issued an Imperial 
edict “calling upon all Boxers to continue to render their loyal 
and patriotic services in exterminating the Christians,” com- 
manding the Viceroys and Governors to expel all missionaries 
and compel all Christians to renounce their faith, and praising 
the Boxers for driving out and slaying the converts. He also 
declares that the Imperial soldiers who have been fighting the 
foreigners under Tung and Yung Lu are commended by Im- 
perial decrees. The French Legation had been undermined and 
destroyed, but the French minister had already fled for protec- 
tion to the British Legation and was thus uninjured. The 
greatest peril during the last days has been from fire, and with 
the intention of destroying the British Legation, the Han-lin 
Academy, described as the most sacred building in China, and 
including its unique library, had been destroyed by fire. No 
news had been received within the Legation from the Cathedral, 
in which a large number of native Christians had gathered for 
safety. The British minister, Sir Claude MacDonald, in a let- 
ter dated July 24th, received at Tien Tsin, confirms the report 
of Dr. Morrison, declares that the Legation is surrounded by 
Imperial troops who are continually firing, who, while enterpris- 
ing, aré cowardly, and that the Chinese government has done 
nothing to aid the foreigners. He declares that at that time 
though there are provisions ahead for about a fortnight, they 
are already reduced to the necessity of eating their ponies. 


Tue assassination of the King of Italy was followed up on 
Thursday of last week by an attempt to assassinate the Shah 
of Persia in Paris, as he was riding, which, however, was unsuc- 
cessful. Investigations show an Anarchist plot to murder all 
the crowned heads of Europe, and apparently the greater part of 
the plot was developed in Paterson, New Jersey, by the Anar- 
chists, who seem to have made. headquarters in or near that 
city. In Chicago an Anarchist meeting on Sunday was dis- 
persed by the police, who made five arrests, including the notori- 
ous Lucy Parsons. 


Tue new Constitution adopted in North Carolina by the 
popular’ vote, provides for the restriction of suffrage to male 
citizens who are able to read and write the English language as 
tested by the Constitution of the State; and who also give eyvi- 
dence that they have paid their taxes during the past year; ex- 
cept that by a special proviso all the male citizens and their 
lineal descendants in the male line, who were legal voters in any 
State of the Union in 1867, though unable to meet the educa- 
tional qualifications stated, are perpetual voters, if their taxes 
are paid, and provided they register as ‘such within the State 
prior to the year 1908. This amendment is substantially the 
same as that already adopted in South Carolina, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana, and its effect is to disfranchise the great bulk of the 
negro vote within the state. There was a time when such action 
would result almost in civil war, so indignant would be the whole 
of the North; but that time has gone by. Whether the so-called 
“grandfather” clause will stand the test of a Supreme Court 
decision is a matter of doubt. When the same provision was 
adopted in Louisiana, the two United States Senators from that 
State both gave their opinion that it was unconstitutional. It 
has not, however, as yet been passed upon by the Supreme Court. 
Whether or not this practical setting aside of the 14th Amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution is justifiable—a question 
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by no means so easy to answer as many in the North believe, 
and on which there is very much to be said for the affirmative— 
the immediate result. of such action will be beneficial. The 
people of the State will no longer see before them visions of 
negro domination, and will be able to divide between the great 
political parties of the country on the merits of the questions 
presented respectively by the parties. Hence, from a partisan 
standpoint, it must be said that Republicans have everything to 
gain and nothing to lose by this measure. Indeed, if the negro 
question could be settled on a basis that would be generally rec- 
ognized as honorable and fair, and in such wise that the fear of 
negro domination would forever be removed from the Southern 
States, the Solid South would be forever broken up, and the 
Republican party would be largely the gainer. The national 
Republican platform does not deal with the negro question in 
a statesmanlike manner; while on che other hand it is impossible 
to believe in the good faith of those who talk ahout the necessity 
for the “consent of the governed” abroad, and yet trample upon 
that consent at home. 


Never was the financial supremacy of the United States so 
clearly manifested as during the present year. It will be re- 
membered that in accordance with the terms of the Gold Stand- 
ard bill, which passed Congress during its last session, a con- 
siderable portion of the debt of the United States was refunded 
on a 2 per cent. basis, the bonds being in all cases sold at par. 
We expressed doubts at the time of the possibility of a refund- 
ing of such magnitude at so low a rate being successful, but it 
was successful notwithstanding, and the bonds to-day are at a 
considerable premium, selling at last reports at 10334. The 
British government has now issued bonds to the amount of about 
10,000,0001., or $50,000,000, drawing 8 per cent. interest, which 
are offered to purchasers at 98. Hence the British government 
is not only offering a rate of interest 50 per cent higher than 
that paid by the United States, but at the same time is selling 
the bonds at a discount, so that in effect they will yield, accord- 
ing to experts, 334 per cent. during their long term; being 
nearly double the profit realized by the bond holder on the recent 
issue of the United States. Of course these new British bonds 
will be taken up with the greatest avidity, and it is stated that 
four American banking houses have offered to take the entire 
issue, which offer was promptly declined. It is certainly a cause 
for national pride that the United States has so largely eclipsed 
England, and every other European power as well, in financial 
security. 


LONDON LETTER. 


London, July 27, 1900. 


Des HOLE, who seceded not long ago from the English 

Church Union, has been lately expressing his changed 
sentiments concerning the Union in a somewhat explosive man- 
ner in the Times newspaper, which august old oracle of Print- 
ing House Square is really quite essential to an Englishman’s 
existence. The name of his once endeared Society, the Dean 
of Rochester now thinks, is a gigantic, and even presumptuous, 
“misnomer ;” for he is convinced that the E. C. U. “does not 
represent the English Church and it does not promote union;” 
and though it has “increased in numbers,” it has, on the other 
hand, “decreased in power.” The witty and popular Dean was 
entitled, of course, to withdraw from, and express his opinion 
about, the Union, but surely he might have done so without 
turning and attempting to rend it with the talons of his un- 
reasonably intemperate invective. iL 


Although the English Church Union, whose membership, 
lately much increased by the Protestant agitation, is now up- 
wards of forty thousand, has not yet been blessed by the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops (or by all the Deans), and is, merely a vol- 
untary society, yet it may be truly said, however, to “repre- 
sent” a very large and growing, and even influential, constitu- 
eney in the Church, whilst the Catholic principles and ethos of 
the Society, its splendid enthusiasm and noteworthy achieve- 
ments, combine to triumphantly vindicate both its position and 
reputation in the face of all hostile criticism. As to any decline 


in power, the Union, on the contrary, seems more virile and 


formidable a fighting organization than ever, at least in the esti- 
mation of most outsiders; for, otherwise, the proceedings which 
took place at the annual meeting of the Society the other day 
would hardly have provoked such an extraordinary eruption of 
Protestant emotionalism and clamorous: antagonism; even 
amongst “moderate” Churchmen, who are popularly supposed 


\ 
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to be always sweetly reasonable and entirely free from vulgar 
perturbation. 


The E. C. U., this year, kept its Forty-first Anniversary, 
which was observed on June 20th, by special Evensong sermons 
at numerous London churches, and on the 21st by the offering 
of the Holy Saerifice in 1,218 churches and chapels, including 
132 in the London area, and by the chief anniversary service at 
St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge (the mother church of famous St. 
Barnabas’, Pimlico), where assembled a large congregation of 
E. C. U. members; the celebrant being the vicar, Prebendary 
Villiers, and the preacher the Rey. Father Waggett, S.S.J.E., 
who is stationed in South Africa. The sung Mass was preceded 
by a processional function, with incense and banners, the hymn 
being, “Round the Sacred City gather Egypt, Edom, Babylon,” 
to the tune “Austria” by Haydn. The preacher forcibly pointed 
out that the real danger and loss arising from “the periodical 
recrudescence of ignorance and profanity” in the Church of 
England lay, not in respect to the cause of Catholic truth, but 
to the souls of Catholics who were striving to live the spiritual 
life and longing to show forth in their characters the “intimate 
notes,” no less than the “public notes,” of the Church. Never- 
theless, it was our solemn duty, observed the Cowley Father, to 
bear witness to the sovereignty of Christ’?s Kingdom upon earth, 

to bear witness to the sanctity of the Law of Christ in relation 

to private and domestic life; and it was also our duty to always 
bear witness to the reality of those saving Mysteries of grace 
and truth which are stored up in the Catholic Church. 

The annual meeting of the English Church Union, which 
is usually about the most important (certainly most stim- 
ulating) ecclesiastical event of the year here in England, was 
held on June 21st (2:30 P. M.) in the Great Hall of the Church 
House, Westminster; the attendance being large, and the tem- 
per of the audience serious yet enthusiastic. Viscount Hali- 
fax, who has been quite an ideal President of the Union for up- 
wards of thirty-three years, occupied the chair, and delivered 
his annual address, which ig always the most noteworthy and 
interesting feature of such occasions. This year the presi- 

| dential address was especially weighty on account of the present 
acute stage of the Church “crisis;” caused, not only by the pro- 
longed duration and virulent character of the Protestant Agita- 
tion, but also by the singularly unenlightened and disastrous 
policy initiated by our Archbishops—a policy, be it remembered, 
entirely due to said fanatical agitation. 

Before launching out into the current of his long and 
elaborate address, which was more in the nature of an argu- 
mentative dissertation than most of his previous annual speeches, 
Lord Halifax made a very graceful and touching allusion to 
the late Mr. Shaw-Stewart, who was one of the oldest and most 
valued members of the Union, for some years a vice-president, 
and a very devout Catholic and noble philanthropist; to whose 

influence, moreover, with Archbishop Tait and the contemporary 
Bishop of London was largely due the cessation of hostilities 
against St. Alban’s, Holborn. Then proceeding to speak on 
the main points of his address, his Lordship first dwelt at 
some length on the “Round Table Conference” scheme, dis+ 
eussed and resolved upon by the London Diocesan Conference 
at its last session in May. In reference to Prebendary Webb- 
Peploe’s rigid requirement that the condition sine qua non of 
entering into conference must be the acceptance of Privy 
Council law in doctrinal and ceremonial matters, he wished to 
. know if the Evangelical Prebendary was really prepared to 
accept the decision of the Judicial Committee. in the case of 
Essays and Reviews, which permitted a latitudinarian inter- 
pretation of the Holy Scriptures; its decision in the case 
against Mr. Bennett, who was allowed to hold and preach the 
doctrine of the Real Objective Presence and to teach Euchar- 
istical Adoration; and finally its decision in the Lincoln 
ease, which authorized the Eastward Position, Altar lights, 
} Mixed Chalice, and the use of the Benedictus and Agnus at 
7 > Mass. 
x Lord Halifax then proceeded to consider, in an impressive 
a ___ manner, the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist and that of. the 
Communion of Saints, and also expressed his mind forcibly 
- about the mischievous conceit now quite rife in some English 
- circles, that the English Church is an “independent entity” in 
v relation to Catholic Christendom; and he further commented 
on the injudicious method pdouten by the 16th Century English 
‘Reformers “Sn their desire to secure large numbers of com- 
_ municants at every | Celebration of Holy Communion.” 


A ‘Space allotted » to. me forbids much quotation from his 
Lordship’ s noble and impassioned address, but I must not omit 
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a few striking passages. Here is one in reference to the Real 
Presence: 

“He vouchsafes His Presence, not merely with a view to 
an external presence such as was enjoyed by those who were 
brought into His company whilst He was visible on earth, but 
with a view to that internal and spiritual presence of which He 
spoke when He said to St. Mary Magdalen, ‘Touch Me not, for 
I am not yet ascended to My Father.’ This presence He, who 
in the days of His visible sojourn on earth was subject to His 
own. creatures, now vouchsafes at His altars according to His 
own institution, at the voice of His Church. We have no need 
to ask with Mary Magdalen where His sacred Body has been 
laid. We have that Body given into our keeping as often as 
we will. We possess Him in the Holy Eucharist, and possessing 
Him, we repeat in each Eucharist what He did at the Last Sup- 
per in the Upper Chamber—we offer Him, sacramentally pres- 
ent under the outward and visible signs of Bread and Wine to 
the Fathez, as the Lamb that has been slain, in commemora- 
tion of that death and passion by which He made a full, per- 
fect, and sufficient sacrifice for the sins of the whole world.” 

In reference to the vicious notion of absolute insularism 
in religion, Lord Halifax said: 

“We have fought in the past for particular doctrines, for 
particular practices. To-day it is a battle for the clause in 
the Creed, ‘I believe in one Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Church,’ It is the fashion now amongst people who profess to 
be High Churchmen, to talk as if the Church of England was 
an independent entity—a body which may interpret the Bible 
as it likes, and may determine its own doctrine and practice 
quite irrespective of what the rest of the Church, of which it 
is but a part, may have taught and sanctioned. Need I say that 
such a principle is the assertion of pure Protestantism— 
(cheers)—and the endorsement of the principle of absolute 
private judgment.” Further report of the E. C. U. meeting 
must be reserved until my next letter. JOHN G. HALL. 


ENGLISH NEWS BY CABLE. 


The death occurred on August 2nd, of the Ven. Charles 
Wellington Furse, Canon and Archdeacon of Westminster. 
Dr. Furse was a Balliol College, Oxford, man, taking his B. A. 
in 1847 and M. A. in 1852. He was a curate at Clewer, in his 
early ministry, during the rectorship of Canon T. T. Carter, and 
was afterward Principal of Cuddesdon College and hon. canon 
of Christ Church, Oxford. He became Archdeacon of West- 
minster in 1893, having been Canon and rector of St. John 
Evangelist’s, Westminster, from 1883 to 1893. He was the 
author of a volume of sermons and several devotional works. 

On Sunday night, August 5th, the tower of the far-famed 
St. Botolph’s Church, Boston, Lincolnshire, was struck by 
lightning, the pinacle from the summit falling 300 feet, through 
the roof, into the church, creating panic among the worshippers 
at the evening service. No one was injured. This church is 
one of the best known to Americans, of the English parish 
churches. 

A special dispatch from London to the Chicago Tribune 
says: Professor H. V. Hilprecht, of the University of Penn- © 
sylvania, now exploring the ruins of Babylon, has made many 
valuable discoveries. In a letter just received in London he 
says: “I have found the great temple, library, and priest school 
of Nippur, which had been destroyed by the Elamites 228 B. C. 
The library consists of 16,000 volumes written on stones, and’ 
covers the entire theological, astronomical, linguistic, and math- 
ematical knowledge of those days. I also unearthed a collection 
of letters and biographies, deciphered the inscription on many 
newly discovered tombstones and monuments, and found 5,000 
official documents of inestimable value to the student of ancient 
history. The net result of the journey consists so far of 23,000 
stone writings.” 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


HE Rev. Arthur H. Judge took up his work at St. 
Matthews’s on August 1, and took the services there for the 

first time on Sunday, including two sermons and a Celebration. 
He finds the work of the parish in good condition from the hands 
of the Rev. W. C. Hubbard, who has been in charge since the 
death of the Rev. Dr. Krans. Mr. Judge comes from St. John’s, 
Franklin, Pa., but has seen service in New York before, having 
been assistant to the Rev. Dr. Backus at the Holy Apostles for 
a time, and afterward vicar at Heavenly Rest Chapel. On the 
same Sunday morning that Mr. Judge began at the parish 
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church, the Rey. A. W. Mann, was at St. Ann’s for a service to 


the dent mutes, who ateended in good numbers in spite of the, 


fact that the day was excessively warm. 


The funeral of the Rev. Dr. Dyer took place at Grace 
Church on Wednesday morning of last week. Bishop MeVickar 
‘of Rhode Island, Bishop Potter, and the Rev. Dr. Huntington 
read the service, and others in the chancel were the Bishop of 
Pittsburgh, the Rev. Dr. G. F. Nelson, the Rev. Dr. Arthur S. 
Lloyd, the Rey. Joshua Kimber, and the Rey. James LeBaron 
Johnson. The pall bearers were Messrs. John T. Terry, J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, J. Noble Stearns, Thomas Whittaker, Andrew H. 
Smith, Cea Wager Swayne, Anson W. Hard, Waldron Bae 
Brown, and Morris K. Jesup. 

For some years St. Andrew’s, Harlem, has had a mission on 
the East Side. Led by the Circle of King’s Daughters in the 
parish church, other circles in Harlem to the number of twenty 
have decided to enlarge the mission into a settlement, with the 
usual accompaniments of winter and summer work in a poor 
neighborhood. This fall improvements are to be made in the 
building, and the circles are in part to become responsible for 
the cost of maintenance. The religious part of the work will 
be carried on as usual. 

Important improvements are making in the chancel of St. 
Peter’s Church in West Twentieth Street. A marble reredos 
and large window are being put in place. The subject of the 
window is the call of Andrew and Peter. Christ is the central 
figure; the men are on one side; the boat on the other. On 
either side of the reredos and window is to be a procession of 
figures from the Old and New Testaments. On the Old Testa- 
ment side are Abraham, Isaiah, Moses, David, and Hannah, and 
on the New Testament, the Virgin Mother, St. Matthew, St. 
John, St. Stephen, and St. Paul. Below the figures there is a 
marble wainscoting to correspond. The work will be in place 
by October. 

A yery handsome window is being put into St. Luke’s 
Church, Easthampton, Long Island. The subject is Christ the 
Consoler, and it is erected in memory of the Rev. CO. P. B. 
Jeffreys, Jr., the deceased rector. 


THE OLD CHURCH AT EASTCHESTER, N. Y. 


S T. PAULU’S CHURCH, Eastchester, is one of the show 

places in the vicinity of New York. Situated as it is, in 
a pleasant valley a mile or two south of Mount Vernon, almost 
on the banks of what is now known as Eastchester Creek, but 
which in times gone by bore the more poetic name of Aqueano- 
nucke, its spire shows above the tree tops as one comes down the 
road from Mount Vernon, and presents a picturesque appear- 
ance that is continued as its weather beaten walls are ap- 
proached. The church was built, so the records say, in the year 
1765, and it replaced a wooden church which had been in use 
for forty years or more. It may be said that the ground on 
which the church stands has been devoted to religious pur- 
poses for two hundred years, for when the town of Eastchester 
was settled, a few years before the opening of the eighteenth 
century, one of the first things its citizens did was to set apart 
the ground for a church and burying ground, and on one of the 
grave stones yet standing within the shadow of the church can 
be read the date 1704. 

When the church was first organized it was not Episcopal. 
But the Rey. John Bartow, one of the missionaries-of the Soci- 
ety for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, went to 
Eastchester in 1702, and finding a congregation there wor- 
shipping under a dissenting minister, commenced the services 
of the English Church. Within a very few years, and so far 
as is known, without any hard feeling on either side, the 
dissenting minister withdrew, and the Eastchester church has 
eyer since been Episcopal. | 

This part of Westchester County suffered severely during 
the Revolutionary War, and the town of Eastchester was occu- 
pied at different,times by troops of each of the armies. In 
October 1776 there was a skirmish between the patriots and 
soldiers of Lord Howe’s army, and discerning’ ones profess to 
be able to see on the walls of the old church the sears of can- 
non and musket. balls. Be that as it may, there is no doubt 
that the tower of St. Paul’s looked down upon scenes of blood- 
shed, nor that the church was used for a time as a British hos- 
pital. During these troublous times, services were discontinued, 
and the communion silver, the Prayer Book, ang the bell were 
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‘buried in the grounds of the Halsey mansion, a few rods distant 


from the church, for safe-keeping. 

The church had been connécted with other parishes until, 
in March 1787, it was incorporated as a separate parish and 
first took the name of St. Paul’s. It was again incorporated 
in October 1795. It is evident from the records that the church 
was left in rather bad condition at the close of the Revolution, 
for in 1801 the vestry sent a letter to the rector and vestry of 
Trinity, New York, in which it was stated that the building 
had been left in very bad repair by the soldiers, and in which the 
aid of Trinity was asked to put the building in good shape in 
order that a rector might be engaged and services held more 

regularly. 

In the first half of the present century the chureh was 
coraparatively prosperous, and was in fair condition, when the 
present rector, the Rey. William 'S. Coffey, took charge, in 
February 1852. In the early years of his rectorate the church 
advanced rapidly, the building was enlarged, and several endow- 
ments were secured. Unfortunately for the continued success 
of the parish, the town of Eastchester has been left behind im 
the march of temporal progress. The church was easily reached 
at a time when everybody in the neighborhood rode in carriages, 
but now that the steam railroad and the trolley car haye taken 
the place of private conveyances to a great extent, the church 
is accessible only to those who live in its immediate vicinity. 
There is no railroad to Eastchester and the nearest trolley line 
lands one but a full half-mile away from the church. Mount 
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Vernon, a short distance away, has grown to be a small city and 


has attracted by its conveniences some of the people who were 
formerly residents of Eastchester, so that old St. Pauls has seen 
its parishioners going away from it and has not yet seen 
others come in to take \their places. Notwithstanding these 
adverse conditions the church has about 80 communicants, 
services are regularly held, and it is only a question of time 
when Mount Vernon will spread far enough to include East- 
chester. The neighborhood of the church will then become more 
thickly settled and the parish will greatly inerease. 

The chureh and churehyard are most interesting. The 
former is remarkably for the solidity of its walls. These are 
built of a gray stone in random courses and the angles of the 
edifice are ornamented with red brick, The windows and doors 
are also outlined with brick. Over the tower door is a tablet 
bearing the date of the erection of the building. In the tower 
hangs a bell which has called the people to service for a hundred 
and forty years. It bears an inscription which states that it 
was presented to the parish in 1758 by the Rey. Dr. Standard. — 

The churchyard covers three and a half acres of ground and 
is one of the largest in the county. Many soldiers of the Reyo- | 
lution, both British and American, are buried there, and the old 
iomberones abound with the quaint inscriptions that were cur- 
rent in the eighteenth century. : 


TWO GREAT LAYMEN. 
By THE Rey. H: R. Percivau,.D.D. 
HE entire Church in America has been called upon to weep 


the loss of two of her greatest laymen, within the past few 
months—Mr. George W. Hunter and Mr. James S. Biddle. 
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in keeping her lay people in touch with her sorrows and her 
joys, and while indeed the Latin communion has had its Mon- 


talembert, its Louis Venillot, and while Russia can boast the 


present High Procurator of the Holy Governing Synod and the 
late M. Khomiakoff, we can name scores of those still alive 
and of those who have gone to their reward, who in the ranks 
of the laity took all the keen interest in ecclesiastical matters 
which is commonly supposed to be a peculiarity of the sacer- 
dotal caste. 

Conspicuous among this mighty throng and hardly sur- 
passed by any, stand the two great names which we have just 
mentioned. We have no intention here to enter into any biog- 
raphy of these gentlemen; our object is to show their zeal for 
good, their all-absorbing love for the Church, and their con- 
sistent lives of patient waiting that they might finish their 
course in faith and receive their crown. 

Both Mr. Hunter and Mr. Biddle were identified with Phil- 
adelphia and each of them passed in that city the extreme limit 
of four score years. The writer of this article knew them both 
intimately and loved them dearly. To him their loss is a deep 
sorrow, although they were like the full ripe grapes in the 
vineyard of the Lord, and only waiting to be gathered by His 
loving hand. _ May we be found such also! But to the Church 
their loss is a calamity, and (humanly speaking) irreparable. 

What educated Churchman does not know of Dr. Muhlen- 
berg’s school for boys at College Point? Here these two, as 
boys, were at school together and in the same class. In fact 
they were in the last class of that school which played so con- 
spicuous a part in our ecclesiastical history of those days. All 
this was more than sixty years ago, and Mr. Hunter described 
in one of his articles, with a graphic pen, how on the Christmas 
night all the schoolboys were assembled before the picture of the 
sacred Mother with the divine Child, how the chapel was 
dressed with greens and lighted with candles, and how, amid the 
fumes of the incense, the boys sang in Latin “Adeste fideles.” 
We wonder whether now, after half a century has passed, in a 
single boys’ school in the land there is anything so well caleu- 


_lated to impress upon the youthful mind the great mystery of 


the Holy Night. 


Mr. Hunter’s chief work for the Church was in connection 
with his own parish, St. James’, and as treasurer and financial 
adviser of numerous charitable institutions, such as the Epis- 
copal Academy (a great school for boys), the Advancement 
Society, Christ Church Hospital, ete., ete. In all these posi- 
tions his spotless integrity and cautious wisdom won him the 
highest regard. It was largely due to his enterprise that St. 
James’ was removed from its old site in what had become the 
business part of the city to the present position at 22nd and 
Walnut Streets, where its pristine glory is more than equalled. 

But while Mr. Hunter was most active and useful to the 
Church in his parochial and diocesan connections, it was for 
the whole American Church that his heart yearned. A staunch 
Tractarian from the beginning, he followed the steps of his 
teachers, and fortified each position assumed with sound learn- 
ing. To enable him to do this he accumulated a large and most 
valuable library. Here was nothing narrow, no mere collection 
of ephemeral High Church books in English, but the standard 
theology of the West,in its original tongue. Mr. Hunter read 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and all the modern languages, and was a 
mine of learning, as he had been for half a century an insatiable 
reader as well as collector of books. 

_ It was not, however, only books purely theological to which 
he turned his attention. His love and study of Dante was 
unique. He probably had on the shelves of his library the best 
Dante collecticn in this country. Its possession would be a 
glory to any institution of learning. (And perhaps we may 
pause here to remark that we are informed that the entire 
library must be sold forthwith under the provisions of the will. 
We trust that it may not be scattered but that the collection 
made from every part of the world during so long a life of deep 
research may be kept intact.) 

No sooner did the attack begin on so-called Ritualism than 


ot, Mr. Hunter was in the field in print as its champion. The effect 
. of A Layman’s Letter will not be forgotten by the older Church- 


men still alive. Later on came his unanswered and unanswer- 


able tractate upon The Real Presence and Auricular Confession, 
with its most ample (in the 2nd ed.) catena of citations from the 
Anglican divines. 
learning on The Divine Inturgy. 


Later still, Mr. Hunter wrote.a book of deep 


But while his published writings were, comparatively speak- 


-and who shall ever bless your names! 
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In nothing has the Anglican Church been more successful than 


ing, few in number, his influence was enormous. To him came 
the younger clergy in their troubles and perplexities, and al- 
ways found in him a kind and sympathetic adviser. For the 
last few years of his life his eyesight failed him, but to the last 
moment he was intellectually fully himself, the same kind, 
thoughtful, loving, honest, Anglo-Saxon Christian he ever was. 
He is not; for God has taken him. 


In many respects Mr. Biddle was the extreme opposite of 
Mr. Hunter. As the latter was the ever-ready defender of the 
Tractarians, the former was their bitter and unwearied foe. 
But in one point (and that the most essential) they were heart 
and soul at one: each in his own way loved and served the 
Church to the best of his ability. Despite theological differ- 
ences they were to each other always “Jim” and “George,” and 
although apparently working in opposite directions, yet as a 
matter of fact together they advanced the cause of Christ and 
of the Church. Mr. Biddle’s chief work for the Church lay in 
his powers in her legislative assemblies. Alwa‘ys the gentleman, 
always absolutely fair, always clear as crystal, always manly, 
when he spoke all listened with thé greatest respect, and even 
those who disagreed most with what he said felt proud of the 
Church which possessed such a layman. 

The Church he loved was a reality, not a myth; it was the 
Church of his youth, the Church of Bishop White. He wanted 
nothing changed. When he spoke it was almost invariably in 
the interest of conservatism; and it is no exaggeration to say 
that the overthrow of the scheme for Protestant Amalgamation 
under the guise of Church Unity received its death-blow from 
Mr. Biddle’s numerous speeches on the subject in several suc- 
cessive General Conventions. While not a brilliant orator, he 
was a most forcible and most witty speaker. No one that 
heard him could fail to feel his deep earnestness and transparent 
honesty. It will be long before such a voice is again heard in 
our councils. 

Besides being for a great number of years a member of the 
Standing Committee of the Diocese, Mr. Biddle was most 
deeply interested in the “Bishop' White Prayer Book Society.” 
The valuable work this society has done for the Catholic faith 
through supplying Prayer Books gratis is not realized as it 
should be. 

We could cover pages with anecdotes illustrating the differ- 
ent sides of Mr. Biddle’s character, but two must suftice here, 
each of them from our own personal knowledge. 

After the loss of the steamship Maine, a clergyman was in 
conversation with Mr. Biddle and the writer, and was urging 
immediate war. Mr. Biddle was strongly opposed to the Span- 
ish War until after war was declared. The clergyman urged 
his side with considerable temper and then asked Mr. Biddle’s 
opinion. Mr. Biddle (who, it will be remembered, had been 
often years ago an acting captain in the Navy) answered most 
calmly, but firmly: “Do you think such a war is in accordance 
with the Sermon on the Mount?” 

There is something beautiful in the thought of a layman 
thus going through life and trying to bring each issue to the 
test of the words of the Lord Jesus. 

After the last General Convention Mr. Biddle met Dr. Dix; 
and as Mr. Biddle was urging Dr. Dix to go to San Francisco 
and to accept again the office of President of the Lower House, 
Dr. Dix said: “If you will go, Mr. Biddle, I will go, too.” And 
Mr. Biddle answered: “If I am sent and I am able to, I shall be 
there.” 

The writer, in conversation with Dr. Dix, Sabangueneee hap- 
pened to mention this incident, and Dr. Dix said, “I only wish 
Mr. Biddle could be spared a score of years longer to the 
Church,” and then told the following anecdote: 

He said that a lady who did not know Mr. Biddle had said 
to him that she was so much vexed when she found this old and 
apparently feeble man had been given the floor; “but,” she said, 
“he had not spoken five words before I felt myself spellbound ; 
and his speech was the speech of the entire session.’ 


Sucu were these mighty laymen of the Church; the one the 
most learned lay theologian, the other the most convincing lay 
speaker the Church in this country has produced. 

Dear friends, no longer can we hear your voices of sym- 
pathy or teaching or warning or exhortation, but the sweet 
memory of two great and holy souls will, throughout the years 
to come, fill the hearts of the generations which shall follow, 
Ye indeed have reared 
for yourselves monuments more lasting than brass or aught 
that Horace knew of—the monument of a devout Christian life. 
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BURIAL OF DR. WILSON. 


E NOTED last week the death of the Rev. William Dexter 

Wilson, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D. Dr. Wilson’s funeral took 
place August Ist from St. Mark’s rectory; Syracuse, which had 
been his home, and St. Mark’s Church, Syracuse, of which his 
son, the Rev. Wm. De Lancey Wilson, is rector. Many of the 
clergy of the city were away 
on vacation. The following 
were in attendance at the sim- 
ple, impressive burial service: 
The Rev. Drs. H. R. Lock- 
wood, O. W..Hayes, O. E. Her- 
rick, Theo. Babcock; the Rey. 
Messrs. W. S. Hayward, W. H. 
Casey, J. A. Skinner, C. J. 
Shrimpton, E. W. Mundy, W. 
B. Clarke, E.. W. Saphoré, 
John Arthur, A. L. Byron- 
Curtiss, C. J. Lambert, D. B. 
Matthews, L. J. Christler, H. 
S. Sizer, H. H. H. Fox. The 
first three named read the ser- 
vice, and the last six (former 
students under Dr. W.) acted 
as bearers. 

In addition to the facts 
published about Dr. Wilson’s 
life last week, he was the Paddock lecturer in the General Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1883. Numerous brochures, including 
Miracles in Nature and Revelation, and The Scripture Reason 
why I am a Churchman—Catholic but not Romanist, were most 
valuable products of his pen. He wrote for The Church Review 
and The Church Eclectic for many years. His published lec- 
tures on such subjects as Psychology, Logic, Moral Philosophy, 
and Mathematics, show the wealth and range of his learning. 
His students were devotedly attached to him, his humility and 
purity of heart being always apparent. It is related that his 
devoted friend and Bishop once publicly said of Dr. Wilson: 
“He is my superior in everything except office.” 

Dr. Wilson was married in 1846 to Susan Whipple Trow- 
bridge, who died on December 25, 1890. He leaves four chil- 
dren, Mrs. John Clarke, Mrs. W. D. Manross, the Rev. Wm. De 
Lancey Wilson, and the Rev. F. M. Wilson. 
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A FIVE YEARS’ COURSE OF HISTORY IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. . 


By tHe Rey. Wo. L. Evans. 


HE following is an outline of a course of five years’ instruc- 

tion in Sunday School work conducted by five competent 
teachers, each capable of taking a class of 50 to 300. The course 
involves the free use of maps, blackboards, models, and objects 
of all kinds. The writer has put the plan to the test and has 
not found it wanting, the class being 150 boys, whose ages range 
from 6 to 16, and several adults. In this case classification is 
impossible, the school being conducted by one teacher. How 
much easier must it be in the case of five teachers, each taking 
a course, thus making classification possible. 


FIRST YEAR COURSE. 
The History of the Old Testament by Means of Stories. 


These must be so selected as to give in a connected form all 
the important points. There is nothing in which children are 
more interested than history, especially if this history is given in 
story form, and nothing that abounds in such more than the Old 
Testament. I have found them so interested that they look up 
during the week the different points in connection with the Sun- 
day address. This is invariably the result if the curiosity has 
been aroused. Do not dwell too much upon the moral of the 
story. The children will draw their own conclusion if the his- 
tory has been presented to them as it ought to be. Give the 
story, not in bare, dry form, but give it life and reality, and you 
will have rapt attention, without which there can be no good 
result; and if this attention can be secured a class of 500 can 
be managed as easily as a class of 5. This course may be taken 
throughout the whole school during the first year, being. adapted 
to the different classes. 


SECOND YEAR COURSE. 


The History of Christ and of St. Paul; Dwelling not on the - 


Divinity of Christ, but on His Manhood. 
Give the children the history of the Man and they will be as 
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interested as in the stories of the Old Testament. Make a free 
use of maps. Let each place be pointed out on the map. Chil- 
dren receive vivid impressions through the eye. Lét a sketch of 


the lesson appear on the blackboard. All this will give an air 


of reality and concreteness. 
THIRD YEAR COURSE. 
History of the Book of Common Prayer, 


in so far as that will help in the understanding of the same. 
The catechism, as far as the memorizing of it is concerned, could 
with advantage be taken during the first two years. Then at 
least one lesson should be given during the third year, showing 
the scope, completeness, and oneness of this wonderful inherit- 
ance of the past. 

FOURTH YEAR COURSE. 


History of the Christian Church. 


Let the main landmarks be given in as connected a form as 
possible. Do not attempt to teach too much and to deal too 
much with details, but drive home the essential points. The 
teachers being but five are supposed to be efficient. They will, 
therefore, know how to present these essential points in an in- 
teresting way and secure attention. When we are interested we 
pay attention, and when we pay attention we remember; atten- 
tion being one of the fundamental elements of memory. 


FIFTH YEAR COURSE. 
The Rudiments of Theology, 


including the relation between religion, theology, and science. 
These also ought to be presented historically and connectedly. 
There is no such thing as an isolated idea in our minds. There 
is no use, therefore, to indulge in abstract isolation. The Bible 
has too long been looked upon as a collection of isolated texts. 

The writer maintains that some such scheme as the above 
will greatly simplify our present complicated machinery and 
will tend to solve the great difficulty of securing teachers. It is 
unreasonable to commit the religious education of our children 
to erude and unskilled hands. Secular education is | re- 
ceiving the careful attention of specialists, and when we 
fully realize the gravity of the issues that depend upon the 
efficient working of our Sunday Schools, then, and not till then, 
we shall realize how carefully and thoroughly the whole system 
ought to be worked out; then, and not till then, we shall have 
results that can not be tabulated and that cannot fail to touch 
the hearts and consciences of our children. 


CHARACTER OF IMMIGRANTS, 


Tue character of immigrants to this country from foreign na- 
tions is a subject of deep interest to the political economists of the 
United States. If they are of the desirable kind they are welcomed, 
but if they are not they are not wanted here. According to the 
recent report of the commissioner of immigration, the comers this 
year have been largely of the most undesirable character. The com- 
missioner of immigration states that since 1880 the character of the 
immigration has materially changed for the worse. Prior to that 
year the great body of immigrants came from “the intelligent, sturdy 
races of Western and Northern Europe. Since that time there has 
been a steady increase of the movement from the Slavonic and Latin 
races of Eastern and Southern Europe. From statistics made up 
from the government returns it appears that in 1869 the immigrants 
from Austria-Hungary, Italy, Russia, and Poland were one-eightieth 
of the number from the United Kingdom, France, Germany, and Scan- 
dinavia; in 1880, one-eighth; in 1894, nearly equal to it; in 1899, two 
and a half times greater.” In regard to the intelligence of the immi- 
grants who are seeking homes in this country, a writer in Gunton’s 
Magazine furnishes the following facts: The statistics for 1899 
show that only 3.6 per cent. of the immigrants from Western Europe 
were illiterate, while the percentage of those from Eastern Europe 
was 42.4. The Hebrew illiteracy was 20.3 per cent. While the 
average illiteracy of Austro-Hungarian immigrants last year was 
25.2 per cent., the Bohemians showed only 3.3 per cent. The average 
illiteracy of Southern Italians was 57.2 per cent.—five times greater 
than that of Northern Italians, those from Tuscany, Emila, Liguria, 
Venice, Lombardy, and Piedmont. Of the Magyar immigrants, 10.8. 
per cent. were illiterate; of the Croatian and Slovenian, 26.1; of the 
Slovak, 27.6; of the Polish, 31.3; of the Lithuanian, 32.4; of the 
Portuguese, 65.5. 
of the immigrants this year. What the effect will be upon our social, 
political, and industrial life from this increased infusion of ignor- 
ance, unthrift, and alien ideas and prejudices, says a contemporary, 
we are not left, unfortunately, to imagine. We know already, to our 
sorrow, that it means more power to the demagogues, professional 
agitators, and politicians who cater to the alien vote, worse govern- 
ment for our cities, more patronage for the saloons and other dens 
of vice, a larger population for our jails, asylums, and prisons, and 
heavier burdens for our charities—Cumberland Presbyterian. 


There has been no improvement in the intelligence — 
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“THE CHURCH AND THE CHINESE.” 


By Tue Rev. J. Frevping Sweeny. 


(he a while, even those of us whose eyes have been turned 

with such intensity of gaze upon scenes that have been 
transpiring in South Africa, turn them now from what we hope 
are the concluding actions of the conflict there to the serious 
disturbances in the Orient—the land known to medizval writers 
as Far Cathay, to us moderns as China, with its 370 millions of 
population, its 18 Provinces, and its area of nearly 1,400,000 
square miles. 

To us Churchmen, the scene of the present disturbance is 
one that is of more than passing interest. The missionary 
records of the past are, it is said, involved in the hostilities of 
the present, whilst the future, dependent upon the actions of the 
Church to-day, will demand ‘a peculiar policy for its life of to- 
morrow. ‘To understand the conditions in which the Church 
finds herself, the story of the past should be briefly reviewed. 
“far-reaching,” says a writer, “as is the history of China, it yet 
fails to give us clear account of the origin of the Chinese race.” 
The earliest tradition describes a little band of wanderers moy- 
ing near the Province of Shen-se; strangers from other lands, 
possibly from the regions of the Caspian Sea, journeying north- 
ward and southward, they came into conflict with foes, some of 

| whom they drove out, others of whom survive in their descend- 
ants in the outskirts of the Empire to the present day. Part of 
this early belief was the existence of a period of some two 
million years or more, filled in with long lines of dynastic rulers 
between the time when heaven and earth first united to produce 
the Chinese for the soil, and the date of Confucius, which begins 
their book of Historical Documents. After this time, history 


records with fair accuracy the rise and fall of rulers, the growth ° 


and progress of “these black-haired people,” as they were called 
—a nation self-contained, inclusive and exclusive, conservative 
to the last degree. We pass over a history which has no interest 
for us at this time, to glance at the conditions national and 
international, religious, social, and domestic, which the Church 
found, which stirred her in the early part of the present century 
to send ambassadors for Christ into this most ancient empire. 
In the time of George III., Lord Macartney was chosen as 
h an ambassador to the court of Peking to seek concessions for his 
bi countrymen, but with no result. Lord Amherst in 1816 was dis- 
patched as second ambassador, meeting with no better success. 
The hardships, finally, of the English merchants in Canton in 
: the South became so intolerable that Lord Napier was selected 
\ for the office of ambassador to superintend the foreign trade of 
that port. The trials of his position ended in the fever from 
which he died in 1834. It was about this time that Protestant 
Missionary Societies’ work began in China. <A foundation of 
Confucianism which has survived through many centuries, with 
Mi a mixture of Taouism and Buddhism (with very strong and 
A determined purpose to maintain ancestral cult) the religious 
conditions in China are unique and peculiarly difficult. ‘“Soci- 
ally,” says a writer in Macmillan’s Magazine, “the condition of 
‘the people is peculiar, the population consisting of two classes, 
the very rich and the very poor, with nothing between to corre- 
spond to our middle class of Western civilization.” The lower 
orders are quick to take hint from the actions of the upper 
classes, and a common hatred and unutterable contempt for all 
foreigners is at the’present time the one thing that welds this 
great nation together. They claim a very ancient civil code, 
- and affect a very high moral code, upon which they affirm no 
foreigner, and especially no missionary, can improve. These 
‘sentiments, being embodied in tracts, are at present scattered 
throughout the country. “Foreigners,” say they, “are here to 
destroy, to confiscate, and to kill;” while of the missionaries 
they say, “These men hang about, make believe, save money, and 
«go home” (Intimate China, chap. 12, p. 280). 
Again, the objection that the higher classes make to the 
_ operations of the missionaries is that their converts are 
drawn from the immoral classes, which once more handicaps the 
work of the missionaries. So noticeable is this drawback that 
_ the author of the New Far East holds that the missionaries have 
_ made a mistake in the past in beginning at the wrong end, devot- 
ing themselves to the lower social strata, when more would have 
been accomplished if they had begun with the more educated 
classes. “The fact is,” says the same writer, “however you look 
at it, Christianity is not fashionable in China. Home Mission- 
ary Societies, ignorant of Chinese conditions, repeat the same 
mistakes again and again.” 
_ Passing over the Roman Catholic attempts and those of the 
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Greek Orthodox Church to Christianize the Chinese, we note 
that since 1830 some 54 Protestant Missionary Societies 
have had representatives in the field. Two thousand five hundred 
foreign mission workers, of which 530 are ordained missionaries, 
are at present at work. The Board of Domestic and Foreign 
Missions of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United 
States is represented by Bishop Graves, and thirty-one foreign 
mission workers. The Church of England under the auspices 
of the C. M. S. has Bishops Hoare and Moule working in South 
China with 160 foreign workers; Bishop Cassels in Western 
China under the auspices of the China Inland Mission with 800 
foreign workers; whilst Bishop Scott of the S. P. G. and 17 
foreign mission workers are laboring in the North—yes, perhaps 
ere this have become martyrs to Christ in the Chinese sacred 
city of Peking. 

We must admit that there is cause for the Chinese per- 
plexity when confronted with the distressing divisions of our 
Western Christianity. “The rivalry,” says Arthur Didsy, 
“between Roman Catholic, Greek Orthodox, and Protestant, 
and the denominations of Protestantism too numerous to men- 
tion, results in the frittering of resources, the overlapping of 
spiritual activity, and worse still, in the pernicious effect on 
the minds of those whose conversion is being attempted. The 
people are bewildered by the multiplicity of spiritual guides, 
and the highly educated Oriental on being asked why he does 
not embrace Christianity, asks ironically, ‘What sort of Christ- 
ianity? ” 

The Chinese point of view with regard to foreigners, 
namely, that they are there to kill. and confiscate, has indeed 
some ground in the European policies of recent years; the de- 
signs of Russia, of France, of Germany, of England, to say noth- 
ing of Japan, have stood in such bold outline before the terrified 
Chinaman, that he may be excused if he resents the intention 
to divide up his native land, and even if he shows his “amor 
patriae”’ by barbaric cruelty—though we do not for a moment 
justify that cruelty—we can still admit it to be as fitting a 
virtue in China as it would be in these other lands. Reverse 
the position and see if there would not be some of a similar 
patriotic intensity of feeling in the breasts of Russians, French, 
Germans, or British, if the Oriental swept in vast hordes on 
Europe and openly discussed its partition among themselves. 
Let us be just and own that the Chinaman is not singular in this 
display of hostile resistance, though his methods are barbarously 
cruel and heathenish. 


But what must be the Church’s policy for the future? In 
the first place, confront the idolatry of China she must; press 
the battle to the very gates of the “Purple Forbidden City” she 
must; carry the warfare to the very portals of the “Temple of 
Heaven” which stands in the Chinese or outer city of Peking, 
she muSt; preach Christ under the shadow of the very altar upon 
which the emperor offers sacrifice to Shang-Ti; proclaim the 
glad tidings to the heathen about the altars to the Sun, Moon, 
the Earth, and Agriculture, on the four sides of this great city. 
Yea, even aim at the conversion of the “Son of Heaven” him- 
self, if so be he may be made a subject of the Sun of Righteous- 
ness; and yet this may be done without violence to the Christ- 
jan conscience in the spirit of the counsel proffered by the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury in his great speech at Exeter Hall on the 
recent occasion of the bi-centenary of the 8. P. G. Because 
Christianity is not popular, and because of the objections that 
are made to it, and to foreigners as a whole, a portion, at any 
rate, of Didsy’s advice we may safely follow, when he says: 
“Send out carefully selected men who live blameless, charitable, 
helpful lives, among the Chinese people; carefully observing in 
their behaviour every rule of native propriety and etiquette; 
offer gratuitous instruction, teach European languages to the 
upper classes, and Occidental Sciences. To the lower classes, 
teach the rudiments of practical Western knowledge like to the 
teaching of the elementary schools; minister to the ailments of 
all, and inculcate sanitary reforms.” So famgo we with him, 
but when he adds, “not to utter a word about religion unless 
asked, and not to run contrary to the ancestral worship of the 
people,” here we must part company; for he would be indeed a 
strange ambassador of the Cross who only preached Christ when 
asked to do so! and shut his eyes to that superstitious belief of 
the Chinese which paralyzes the actions and enslaves their, lives. 

We ask for the prayers of the Church—for men full of 
faith and of the Holy Ghost; for the missionaries, that they may 
have the wisdom of the serpent and the harmlessness of the 
dove; for the Chinese Christians in this hour of perplexity and 
distress, that they may prove steadfast and true; for the future 
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we ask for continuous prayer and a succession of men just 
described to evangelize that great nation, to bring it finally into 
subjection to the Prince of Peace, the Sun of Righteousness. 


ATMOSPHERE—A SUMMER SOLILOQUY. 


OW we feel our slavery to atmosphere, these hot mid- 

summer days! Visions rise before us, and pass away un- 
realized. Tasks confront our conscience and our efforts to fulfil 
them is a feeble, shambling one. Heat and light, which in other 
seasons suggest life, movement, energy, and blessing, become 
now synonymous with languor and the sins of omission. In 
this conflict of duty with circumstance, we are inclined to ask, 
with something like’ fierceness, “How can one do anything in 
such an atmosphere ?” 

The question thus evolved is of wider application than at 
first appears; so wide indeed that one can only indicate a few 
regions out of many, where atmosphere seems to overpower and 
to suffocate. 

Some of the clergy (whose addresses are not with “Brown 
Brothers,” nor: even with Thos. Cook’s beneficent agency this 
summer), who make no murmur of complaint concerning the 
weather and the temperature, could tell us much about atmos- 
phere. It is an atmosphere which not only pervades the com- 
munity, the business: streets, and the residence portion of the 
towns in which they are working, but it comes within the walls 
of the church, and rises up around the pulpit and the altar— 


the atmosphere of materialism. Conceptions of life which be- 


gin with matter and end with matter, ambitions whose goal is 
the possession of matter, desires and joys which are inseparable 
from considerations of matter, sorrows consequent upon the loss 
of earthly goods, estimates of the Church, her mission and her 
work, all based upon the thought that material things are real 
and fundamental. These are some of the elements of that mate- 
rialistic miasma which steals along carpeted floors and tiled 
sanctuaries, which, if it does not lay low its victim, while he 
preaches or offers sacrifice, calls forth the groan of despair. 

What can be the hopeful prospect of labor in a field like 
this, where every thought and purpose and ideal are dominated 
by the things of time and sense? 

Is it another atmosphere, or only another manifestation of 
the same, whose physical effect is seen in the closed doors of 
churches and a general mustiness of the interior? There is an 
atmosphere about one church which tells me that it is a place 
of prayer and of work, while in another I feel that it is the 
occasional resort of people who have certain respectable predilec- 
tions. “Dirty; just like a Catholic church,” remarked a Roman 
with kindly Irish-American humor, as he was being shown 
around one of our churches where work goes on. But it isn’t 
altogether a matter of neatness versus dirt, nor of opep doors 
and free pews, although these all have their influence and their 
interpretation. 

If one may connect the atmosphere which gives life, which 
lifts the soul, with any part of the material fabric with some- 
thing like certainty, it would probably be with the sacristy of a 
church. Peep in there. Do its appointments savour of Sacri- 
fice as the main purpose for which churches exist? Is there 
sufficient space for the careful and reverent keeping of the 
things used in the service of the altar? And is the space 
ordered to that end? A reverently-planned and neatly-kept 
sacristy is in itself a service of preparation for the mysteries to 
be celebrated. 

But the atmosphere of the too frequent, if not average, 
nondescript, sacristy! How hopeless the feeling which comes 
over one when he is introduced. The pinched space, partitioned 
off, or curtained off (some time back in the era of Canton-flan- 
nel); the chair or two, more or less rickety; perhaps an inade- 
quate table; a series of drawers crammed full of odds and ends; 
some shelves with a few old battered and discouraged library 
books, the remnants of a collection once gathered at a “social”; 
a heap of old lesson leaflets, Sunday School papers, ancient 
hymn-slips, and what not. The sacred vessels? The Senior 
Warden arrives with them carefully wrapt in newspaper and 
carried in a fruit basket. Wine—there is need to inquire that 
it be not “excellent currant wine made by one of our own people” 
—in a black bottle; and bread in a napkin. 

Then there are the linens. Who invented this marvelous 
collection? What do they mean? What are they for? No one 
seems to know, and we are forced to abandon the quest. 

Altogether—shall we not say it?—again an atmosphere of 
materialism, in which even the material, as well as the care, 
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the thought, the good sense and decency, are all exhausted before 
the church door is reached. Floors at home must have Brussels 
or Wilton, but God’s sanctuary needs nothing better than the 
old ragged red ingrain. How can such an atmosphere be 
breathed by a priest or a missionary or by people who believe in 
the majesty of God? 

There are many kinds of atmosphere that are more or less 
stifling. There is the parochial atmosphere which is heavy with 
the presence of some man who by his means or will-power con- 
trives to dominate the parish. There is the sharp biting and 
life-killing atmosphere of the parish where jealousy of the well- 
intentioned efforts of individuals nullifies every energy put 
forth. There are devotional atmospheres which over-excite and 
eventually enervate; doctrinal atmospheres which kill quickly, 
and atmospheres which cause a lingering death. There is the 
atmosphere of alleged “church work” where cotton and wool and 
batting absorb all the energies, and where the hours spent over 
the quilting-frame leave no time for seeking the souls that God 
loves. 

While we might go on at length in our enumeration of 
atmospheres which discourage and paralyze, the more profitable 
meditation will be upon the fact that there is, after all, an 
atmosphere, proper to God’s Church, full of life-giving vigor. 
The Holy- Spirit is the Divine afilatus, the breath, the atmos- 
phere of religion. In Him is the fulness and roundness of 
truth, the depth and universality of Grace. He convinces of sin 
and gives the sweet spirit of repentance, and by His power good 
works are rewarded by the satisfying increase of faith, hope, 
and charity. 

This must be our mainstay in days when the air seems 
close, effort impossible or fruitless. We must remember, first, 


. that this other purer atmosphere is all about us, fulfilling its 


external function of revealing and ordering the Kingdom. 
There is nothing narrow or stifling about the Catholicity of 
historic Christianity. It cannot rest in local prejudice,.it will 
not abide merely national or racial tradition. It is a large 
house, complete in its appointments, and the Holy Spirit is its 
atmosphere. Men, even scholars, may blind their eyes by their 
own dust, and haggle about doctrines; but the plain person who 
wants to know, with view to believing it, what has been taught 
in the holy universal Church, does not meet with much diffi- 
culty. It is not a erypto-Christianity, known to a few choice 
minds. 

Then there is the internal work of God’s atmosphere, the 
Holy Spirit. There is a sense in which it is our duty to make 
the atmosphere of our lives, of our parishes. No external 
arrangements will ever be sufficient. “Free and open” is not a 
formula to guarantee that a church has the right spirit. “Our 
rector insists upon these things, but of course nobody goes dur- 
ing the week.” One hears such remarks by laymen about the 
open church, the daily Eucharist, and other frequent services. 
Who is responsible for that confident “Of course’? It may be 
the rector himself, who does not use the open church and who 
delegates the frequent “minor” offices always to a curate. 

Certain it is that an enormous difference exists between the 
ideal of the Catholic Church as embodied in our Prayer Book, 
and the practice, the “atmosphere,” of most of our parishes. 
Nothing can remedy this so well as the more practical devotion 
to the doctrine of the Holy Ghost. 


A MIRROR OF DIVINITY. 


THE earth is more than God’s handiwork, it is the mirror of 
His qualities—for those who have eyes to see. It is not a complete 
mirror of divinity, for that can only be’ found in personality, and 
perfectly in the one central, unmarred character of divinity for 
human souls and should not be neglected in our common life. That 
woman, held by work to a city house, who could rejoice that her 
window looked out into the green mystery of “a tree, which might 
have been a forest,’ it so completely filled the field of view, had 
learned the lesson of summer’s suggestiveness of beauty, leading the 
devout soul up to God. It is not wide landscape, but a wide-seeing 
spirit which learns the secret of God. This attitude of observation 
and expectation may be acquired and should be taught to children 
from their earliest years. So a recent letter to a father says: 
“Whatever you don’t give your little daughter, pray develop in her 
a love for Nature in all her changes, beauties of sky and water and 
woods, that she may have that source of joy and inspiration what- 
ever she is lacking in material ways. Teach her so to love clouds 
and lake that on any warm, sultry day she will forget bodily dis- 
comfort either in the memory of beautiful pictures or the actual 
sight of them.” For through our sense of friendship with the 
Eternal, suggested in the common beauties of the earth which He has 
made so fair, we are taught to endure, as well as to enjoy—The Con- 
gregationalist. 
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A NEWFOUNDLAND MISSIONARY AND WHAT HE DID. 
By tue Rev. Freperic E. J. Luoyp, D.D. 


NOTHER page from the romance of missions. 

Among the band of brave men who have lived and 
labored on the stormy shores of Newfoundland, the name of 
Joseph James Curling stands ever preéminent. A lieutenant in 
the Royal Engineers, and quartered at Bermuda, he there met 
the late Bishop Field (of pious memory) in 1871. A friendship 
sprang up between them which ceased only at the death of the 
great Bishop. Mr. Curling being wealthy and an ardent sailor, 
had a yacht of which he was justly proud; but in 1872 he gave 
her to the Bishop for use as a mission ship in Newfoundland, a 
position which she still adorns at the present time. In his very 
readable Life of Bishop Field, the Rev. H. W. Tucker makes the 
following reference to this generous gift: 

“While the Bishop was thus engaged in one part of his Dio- 
cese (Bermuda), a munificent gift was being prepared for the 
benefit of another portion. An officer of the Royal Engineers, 
who had served in Bermuda, and there had learned to admire 
the life and labors of the apostolic Bishop, determined to replace 
the lost Star (a former mission ship) by his own yacht, the Lav- 
rock Everything that experience or forethought could 
suggest was provided, and in the spring of 1872, the kind donor 
navigated the yacht across the Atlantic and consecrated her to 
the service of-God. The Bishop wrote in July concerning the 
offering that had been made to the Church: 
it was! A yacht, with every item and article required for a 
Church Ship, even to surplices for the chaplain, Communion 
Table and Plate. And given all so modestly and cheerfully.’ ” 

During his stay at Bermuda (whence he had come from 
England) the young officer had diligently studied theology and 
Church history, nor was it very long before the call came, un- 
mistakable and clear, Son, go work in My vineyard. It was 
shortly after the first day of Intercession for Missions, that 
Lieutenant Curling made the humble offer of himself for work 
in Newfoundland to the veteran missionary Bishop, coupling with 
the offer the “expression of a desire that if deemed worthy of be- 
ing ordained he might be sent to some mission which it had been 
found more than ordinarily difficult to fill.” In August, 1873, we 
find Mr. Curling, who was still a layman, accompanying Bishop 
Field on a voyage of visitation to the northwest coast of New- 
foundland, concerning whom at this time the Bishop wrote to a 
friend: “Our generous friend offered to navigate the vessel he 
has so kindly given us and to make all provision for the expenses 
of the voyage. You no doubt heard from Bishop Kelly of the 
noble gift of his yacht, and the more noble gift of himself which 
this good young officer has made to the Church in this Diocese. 
One object of his now accompanying me was to be introduced to 
the district which we intend hereafter, God willing, to make his 
mission. It is an immense district, comprehending two large 
bays and some adjacent harbors. The late missionary, Rev. 
U. Z. Rule, who was also the first in the district, after eight 
years of hard work and hard fare, has been obliged to retire; and 
as the missionary is not provided for by the S. P. G., I should 
have found great difficulty in obtaining a successor if Mr. C. had 
not offered himself. He proposes to return to it in November.” 

Mr. Curling was ordained deacon on the Feast of All Saints 
in 1873, and left at once for the distant and difficult mission to 
which the Bishop refers in the above extract. The Bay of 
Islands is about five hundred miles from St. Johns, the capital of 
the island. The mission was poor indeed, and besides being with 
one exception the most extensive, it was also the hardest in the 
Diocese. Mr. Curling was ordered priest on All Saints’ Day, 
1894. Thus fully equipped for the work of the sacred ministry, 
Mr. Curling not only dedicated himself and his many distin- 
guished natural gifts to the service of God, but also a large part 
of the wealth with which he was providentially endowed. The 
result of such devotion and zeal, it is not too much to say, was 
that in the space of a few years the face of the whole northwest 
coast of Newfoundland was changed. Neat schoolhouses sprang 
up in all directions, schoolmasters of superior attainments and 
qualifications were engaged and wholly remunerated by the 
missionary, at whose request they were licensed as lay-readers by 
the Bishop, and thus the ministrations of the Church were 
permanently extended to the poor settlers in the most distant 
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‘What a noble gift ~ 


and isolated parts of the mission. The missionary himself was. 
almost ubiquitous; here paddling unheard of distances along the 
stormy coast, entirely alone, in a boat so small that the writer 
once heard it described by a Newfoundland fisherman as “no. 
bigger than a washing-tub,” and turning up in the most distant 
coves at the most unexpected times; here tramping on a pair of 
stout Mic Mac snowshoes, straight across country, to perform a 
Baptism, bury the dead, marry, or hold a service of some kind; 
here making the best of a stiff nor’-easter on board a fishing 
craft, shipmates with fine specimens of “Newfunlan” seamen, 
and no less fine specimens of “Newfunlan” cod; but everywhere 
and under all conditions the same doughty herald of the Gospel 
and the same cheery and earnest man. 

During the first three years of his missionary career Mr. 
Curling resided alternately at Bonne Bay and Bay of Islands,. 
but principally at the former place. His lodgings were usually 
shared by one or more of his young schoolmasters and lay- 
readers, over whose lives-he was thus able to exert a powerful 
influence. The duties attaching to the position of housekeeper 
were shared by all the members of the little community. At 
least two of these young men have since received holy orders, one 
of whom is, at the present time, doing remarkable work in the 
Diocese of Newfoundland. About this time, also, the building 
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PARSONAGE AND CHURCH, BAY OF ISLANDS, NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Mission Schooner Sapper just launched. 


of the parsonage at Bay of Islands progressed rapidly under the 
supervision of Mr. Curling, to whose skill and taste it does 
credit. It is a model clerical residence, and a beautiful home. 

To this home the Bay of Islands missionary brought a fair 
bride in 1876. She was the daughter of Sir Bryan Robinson, 
Chief Justice of the colony. With a courage equalled only by 
that of her gallant husband, Mrs. Curling bade farewell to her 
home and friends, to begin a long residence in the isolated region 
to which Mr. Curling had become so devotedly attached. Hence- 
forward, there was a true home in the Bay to which our mission- 
ary could return after a fatiguing journey or prolonged battling 
with the waves of the sea for needed rest and refreshment. 

In 1879, the missions of St. George’s Bay, Bay of Islands, 
Flower’s Cove, Battle Harbor, and Sandwich Bay, the two last 
in Labrador, were organized as the Rural Deanery of the Strait 
of Belle Isle, and the Rey. J. J. Curling was appointed its first 
Dean by the Bishop. Up to this period he had found a sailing- 
boat of small dimensions suflicient for the work of his mission; 
and although he had frequently voyaged as far north as, and 
even crossed, the Strait of Belle Isle, this boat had served his 
purpose. 

It was while voyaging in her from the Strait to the Bay of 
Islands, during the summer, that an incident occurred which 
ulustrated vividly the esteem and affection in which the mis- 
sionary was held by the settlers everywhere along the coast, 
irrespective of their religious belief. He had paddled alone over 
many leagues of sea, and at a certain point met an adverse wind, 
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which forced him to make a harbor. Going-ashore, he found the 
settlement at this harbor to be entirely populated by Roman 
Catholics. To continue his voyage hence, two courses were 
available: either to weather a cape which ran far into the 
Strait, which would involve a long pull and a risky one, or to 
get his boat across the neck of land of nearly a quarter of a mile 
in length, which would place him in comparatively smooth water, 
and cut off a good deal of the voyage. He was greeted warmly 
by the settlers, and as soon as they understood the situation, the 
men turned out, and, lifting the boat, carried her bodily across 
the neck of the cape, with all her gear, and placed her in the 
water beyond. 

This act of simple generosity was warmly appreciated by 
Mr. Curling, and he referred to it many times in the presence of 
the writer with undisguised pleasure and satisfaction. At 
another time, our missionary was sighted by the captain of a 
French warship from the quarter-deck, in his “washing-tub” of a 
boat rowing south in a brisk breeze. He bore down upon him, 
and was invited to go on board or be taken in tow. The missionary 
expressed gratitude for the Frenchman’s kindness, but declined 
assistance and paddled away home. ‘This incident was also 
related to me by one of the fishermen of the coast. 

In view of the new duties attaching to his office of Rural 
Dean, which included a surveillance of that portion of the coast 
of Labrador which belonged to the Diocese of Newfoundland and 
extended three hundred miles north of the Strait of Belle Isle, 
a mission vessel was now a necessity, if these duties were to be 
adequately performed. A ship was therefore built, and in the 
circumstance comprising the history of her construction, we get 


MISSIONARY SCHOONER ‘“‘SAPPER.” 


an insight into the character and purpose of the missionary of 
the Bay of Islands which, but for this, we should never obtain. 
Great destitution prevailed among the settlers of the Bay of 
Islands during the winter of 1879, in consequence of the failure 
of the fisheries of the previous summer. Why not build the 
mission ship in the Bay, was the question that arose in the 
miissionary’s mind, and give the men employment? It was so 
arranged.’ From the first, Mr. Curling saw the expense and 
difficulty involved in the undertaking, since none of the endless 
materials required in shipbuilding but lumber, was to be had 
nearer than St. Johns or Halifax, Nova Scotia. But the re- 
sourceful Dean of the Strait of Belle Isle fell to work. He first 
designed the proposed vessel; next, he drew the plans, which 
were very numerous, as the Bay workmen were unfamiliar with 
anything but the roughest work. Then he had to supervise the 
whole of the labor, and the work of every man; hence progress was 
slow, but the result was satisfactory. Inshort, Mr. Curling did 
everything about the ship that demanded brains, and, indeed, not 
a little that demanded brawn and muscle. The comfortable, 
contented-looking, well-built, and well-found schooner Sapper 
was the result of the missionary’s first attempt at shipbuilding. 
Tt need not be said that the mission schooner admirably ful- 
filled the purpose for which she was constructed. She is not a 
clipper, but she is an excellent sea boat, and a good sailer in a 
heavy breeze. The Sapper was put into commission every other 
year when the Rural Dean of the Strait of Belle Isle made a 
visitation of nearly every settlement in his huge deanery.. The 
visitation voyage usually extended over a period of from four to 
six weeks, and generally began in August. With what thor- 
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oughness and care the Dean did his work no one knows better 
than the Bishop of Newfoundland, who frequently spoke to the 
writer about it with great admiration. Every incident which 
concerned the welfare of the Church, however remotely, was 
observed and duly chronicled, and at the end of the voyage sent 
in to the Bishop in the form of a minutely detailed report. 

When the new mission ship was launched, rigged and ready 
for sea, a crew was shipped, but no captain. The fact was that 
the missionary-priest had prepared himself for and successfully 
passed an examination before the Board of Trade which quali- 
fied him for the rank and position of captain, and he, therefore, 
became master of his own ship. Possessed of an extensive 
knowledge of navigation, as well as the ability to practise it, 
Mr. Curling earned for himself the distinction of being classed 
as one of the foremost navigators in Newfoundland, a rare 
position, indeed, among the most ‘celebrated seamen in the 
world. At home and at ease in any position on shipboard, and 
under all circumstances at sea, this sailor-priest was one who 
could be trusted alike in storm and calm. His strength of pur- 
pose and fine character inspired every one with confidence, nor 
is it too much to say of him that he never betrayed, disappointed 
nor deceived. 


To catalogue the labors of the most faithful priest that 
ever lived in Newfoundland would require more space than we 
can, at present, afford; at another time we may have the pleasure 
of doing this. At the present time the Rev. J. J. Curling holds 
an English living. 
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ofthe writer This rule will be invariably adhered to. The Hditor is not responsible 
for the opinions expressed, but yet reserves the right to exercise discration as to what 
letters shall be published. 


THE SECULARIZED CLERGY, 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


HE causes of so many of the reverend clergy being in secu- 
lar relations are well known—insufiicient support, “the dead 
line,” or a dread of it; but a most potent factor is dissatisfac- 
tion with the congregationalism tolerated in our parish goyvern- 
ment as it is in no other branch of the Church Catholic. In 
Dioceses like Central New York, Georgia, Florida, and in all 
the missionary jurisdictions where the Church is run on dis- 
tinctively Episcopal, rather than on independent lines, but com- 
paratively few of the clergy are out of a charge or in other busi- 
ness than that to which they have been called and set apart. 

The antidote to Congregationalism, with all its attendant 
evils, is Episcopal authority, The institution office (which 
some of us have never even seen) should always be used in the 
settlement of a rector and by no one but the Bishop, as he best, 
on an occasion of this kind, can lay down the Church’s law that 
a rectorship is for life, save for causes of which he is to be the 
judge. Clergy not engaged in such regular parochial duty, may 
be appointed to the charge of missions, to which many of the 
smaller parishes should be reduced by the Bishops. 

Thus, but few need be secularized, with the possible excep- 
tions of the superannuated, the incompetent, or those under 
canonical discipline. There is scarcely any anomaly complained 
of in the working system of the Church in the United States, 
which cannot be corrected by those divinely ordered to bear rule 
in the Church, if they only assert and exert their God-given 
powers to this end. T. A. WATERMAN. 


RESERVATION. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


HROUGH legitimate means it was not until last night that 

my eyes fell on the Rev. H. H. Bogert’s letter, of the 14th 

ult., to Tus Living Cuurcn, in which that gentleman animad- 

verts upon the writer’s remarks in a recent issue of the same 
paper, relating to the Reservation of the Blessed Sacrament. 

I am entirely misunderstood by the gentleman. I did not 
mean to imply that the Archbishop of Canterbury had any right 
over the American Church. I agree with him heartily in con- 
demning such a notion. Of course, as well might one say that 
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the Bishop of Rome, or any other foreign ea holds juris- 
diction. 


This is what I meant, viz., that the Arebmanobs had d decided 
well in their respective realms anent the rubric in question, and 
that I hoped that the same spirit of fairness (not as touching 
any particular rubric, but any and all formularies) might seize 
the entire Anglican Communion, just as any one would say, if 
any good thing arose in Rome or Geneva, that he hoped that 
such a measure might be adopted in the whole of Christendom. 

Let it be further said, incidentally, that neither do these 
words reflect upon the American Bishops in their action in re- 
gard to Reservation; since they did not pretend to interpret the 
rubric at all, unless the present contributor is very much mis- 
taken, but gave, as far as they had power, a law concerning the 
rubric. 


As to what Mr. Bogert says in the rest of his letter, it be- 
comes me simply, as far as I am concerned, to leave that very 
respectfully with the readers of Tur Living CHurca. 

Martiy DamMer. 

Brownwood, Texas, August 3, 1900. 


WHAT SHALL THE CLERGY PREACH? 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


HAVE just read the Rev. Mr. Wingate’s letter in your paper 
in which he charges the clergy with the scarcity of attend- 
ance on the services of the Church, because they preach on Sin, 
Faith, or some especially evangelical subject. He says the 
people do not wish to hear these subjects. His letter would indi- 
eate that he considers them effete—that they are things of the 
past, that this enlightened, abreast-of-the-times age, this scien- 
tific, material, sensational age, will not permit. 


T ask, however, what is the pulpit for, if such subjects are 
ignored? When the priests at the altar doubt and put such sub- 
jects in the background, what kind of faith do you expect the 
laity to have? What support will they give the Gospel? If 
there is no Sin there is no punishment and no will. The Uni- 
versalists, then, are right. If there is no Sin, then there is no 
Baptism, for remission comes thereby. If there is no Sin, there 
is no priest, for Sins are remitted through the absolution. 

I have been preaching upon these trite subjects for many 
years, and it has not been to empty pews. Mr. Wingate can find 
in the Rey. Mr. Hillis of New York a Gamaliel at whose feet 
he can learn to his satisfaction the kind of preaching he likes. 
His letter indicates the subjects he would have the clergy address 
their congregations in, but as for me and my house I prefer to 
‘follow Christ and the Apostles. E. P. Green. 


To the Editor of The Living Church: 


KNOW that the Evangelicals, like Mr. Dealey, love to preach 
Sin and Faith. They are very essential things to preach. 
And I did not say anything to the contrary. But they are not 
all as the Hvangelicals seem to think. Indeed, I once heard a 
Jeading man among them say: “A sermon ought to cover the 
whole plan of salvation, sin, repentance, and faith.” No Works. 
‘That is just as an absurd thing, in this age, as anything any man 
could do. People hear too much preaching to have to go 
through the whole every Sunday, especially when the theme and 
material are very much the same as they must necessarily be, 
-eall them “platitudes” or what you please. 

When I said: “Men want present life,” I did not mean they 
want the food which the intellectual world gives. I was trying 
to show that they wanted the heavenly life, “now, here on the 
earth,” and that we should “reason of righteousness, temper- 
cance,” and all other things which affect life here and fit it for 
heaven. 
"by the knape of the neck, and holding them over hell and preach- 
ing fire and damnation” to them. It is well to make men feel 
+that they are sinners, and that they must have faith. But that 
is the great evil of this day. Men stop there. Our churches are 
full of people who have been convicted of sin and not of 
‘righteousness. The sooner the Evangelicals die, if they teach 
-we are “saved by faith only” the better. God put Adam and 
Eve in the Garden of Eden to dress it and to keep it. That is 
‘our duty here. We want to make earth heavenly. We want to 

“bring heaven down to earth till peace and happiness, truth and 


justice, have met together, and the Kingdom of God is here. It 


- %s to overcome evil with good. We want to show people the 
‘beauties of holiness. We want growth. If works do not save 
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I do not believe that you can save men by “taking them. 
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us, we can not be saved without them. A living faith which God 
requires necessarily manifests itself in a life of works. It is 
remarkable how much of the Saviour’s teaching is “Let your 
light shine,” “take away the stone,” “I know you not” (in the 
parable of the talents), and “ye are the salt of the earth.” I 
have been disgusted with many an Evangelical sermon, all of 
them going over the same ground, with absolutely no food for 
the people. They had heard it from their childhood, and they 
believed it all while their souls were aching with many cares and 
problems of life and longing for the food and guidance of which 
the life of the Saviour and His. teaching are so full. 

If the world is regenerated, it must be by men preaching 
works and the need of living Christ-like lives. Men believe in 
Christ. They know that He is the Son of God. They know 
they are sinners. Their own hearts tell them that. We want to 
make men feel that Christ can help us. But we must make 
them know that they must first use their talents. Christ came 
to redeem the world from sin. He worked. And I believe that 
the only telling and helpful preaching, “in this age,” is that 
which deals with all the problems of life in all their manifold 
operations, and offers Christ’s life and teaching as the pattern 
and cure of them all. Man is to use his talents in doing every 
good work, both for the saving of his own soul and the unlifting 
of the human race. Man’s religion is not worth much (not even 
to his own soul) till he has learned that it is more blessed to give 
than to receive. Henry WINGATE. 


THE PHILIPPINES. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


DESIRE to thank Doctor W. ©. Winslow, the eminent 
scholar and priest, for correcting my error as to the identity 
of the writer of the article on “Conditions,” ete—Mr.. Erving 
Winslow. But many will regret that the Doctor thinks that the 
unhappy and subjugated Philippines should have been delivered 
over again to despotic and cruel Spain after our fleet had 
reached Manila. That afflicted people whose prayer for a hun- 
dred years had been, “Deliver us, O Lord, out of the hand of the 
wicked, out of the hand of the unrighteous and cruel man,” will 
in the end heartily thank the Providence of God and “President 
McKinley and his Commissioners at Paris” for a chance at New 
England civilization, with its schools, its justice, and its grand 
humanities, Doctor Winslow and Mr. Erving Winslow to the 
contrary notwithstanding. W. H. Van Antwerp. 


THAT OFFERTORY COLLECTION, 


Ss the Providence Visitor: “Father Ducey, the pic- 
turesque pastor of St. Leo’s, New York, came out last Sun- 
day with a vigorous statement of his views about the putting 
of pennies into the collection box. It makes him tired to count 
them and he thinks that the giving of them argues a disgrace- 
fully low degree of concern for religion. It is interesting to 
learn that his cultured flock took his remarks in the proper spirit 
and that coins of brighter hue, yea even bills, were forthcoming 
when the ushers began their rounds. We agree with Father 
Ducey, says the (Roman) Catholic Transcript, to a considerable 
extent. While well aware that the widow’s mite has its reward 
before God, we have never been able to understand on what 
principles well-to-do Catholics who would be ashamed to hand 
pennies to a street car conductor, content themselves with re- 
stricting their contributions at the offertory to one solitary 
specimen of our smallest and meanest coin. But that is not 
our chief grievance. If every adult who comes to mass would 
give even the beggarly copper, the aggregate—and we should 
not complain of the labor of counting it—would be most accept- 
able. As things are, collectors often canvass pew after pew of 
devout, well-dressed worshippers without getting a single red 
eent. The subject is one about which the clergy dislike to 
speak. We can hardly protest against penuriousness in this 
matter without exposing ourselves to the unjust reproach of be- 
The offertory collection is as old 
as the mass itself. It is a survival of the days when the faithful 
brought to the altar their gifts for the Holy Sacrifice, and for 
the maintenance of those who offered it. Every decent Cath- 
olic ought to familiarize himself with the facts in the case and 
be guided accordingly. 


“THOUSANDS spend more time in idle uncertainty which to begin 
first of two affairs, than would have been sufficient to have ended 
them both.” 
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AN OPEN DOOR, 


N THE proposed new Constitution for the American Church 

which comes before General Convention at its next session 
(and which we trust will not be finally adopted in all of its 
parts, excellent as we think most of the changes are, looked at 
in themselves), is a clause which reads as follows: “But pro- 
vision may be made by Canon for the temporary use of other 
forms and directories of worship by congregations not in union 
with this Church who are willing to accept the spiritual over- 
sight of the Bishop of the Diocese or Missionary District.” 

It is proposed that this should be the last section of Article 
X. Now to the main gravamen of this provision we make no 
serious objection. There might be places in which and persons for 
whom the entire Prayer Book would be unsuitable for a time, 
and for temporary use there would seem to be no reason why 
more suitable forms should not be set forth by lawful authority, 
provided always that they be strictly for “temporary use.” 

But what we do most seriously object to is the idea that 
there are or can ever be congregations which are no part of the 
Catholic Church, or, as the proposed Article expresses it, “are 
not in union with this Church,” and for whom(despite this fact) 
the General Convention is to legislate, and for whom special 
services are to be provided and set forth by the prelates of the 
Church, because such congregations “are willing to accept” the 
spiritual jurisdiction of the Vicars of Christ! Surely here is 
a curious state of affairs; fortunately a state of affairs which we 
think does not exist im esse (unless in the case of one or two 
Swedish parishes) but which it is proposed that the very Consti- 
tution of the Church is in future to contemplate as existing 
im posse. Congregations by their own will and free act, not 
in union with us and yet “willing” so far to condescend as to 
“accept the spiritual oversight” of the Vicar to whom the Lord 
has said, “As My Father hath sent Me even so send I you,” “All 
power is given to Me both in heaven and earth, go ye therefore” ! 

Well may it be for us to pause before we insert such a pro- 
vision into the fundamental law of the American Church; and 
with regard to this whole matter a voice comes to us out of the 
past. 

A newspaper editor is always omniscient, and the editor of 
a Church newspaper more so than’others; and yet we are forced 
to confess that except what the ordinary biographies contain, 
Tue Livinc Cuurcn knows nothing of Thomas Lewis. He wrote, 


however, a most noteworthy book, which was entitled The 
Scourge in Vindication of the Church of England, which was 
printed in London with the date 1720. The preface of this work 
is addressed “To Posterity,” and may well be supposed to be 
intended especially for us in America in these last days: We 
reproduce it in its entirety: 


“This volume bears the lively Image of the lewd Times wherein 

ae was writ, and consequently is not for the Palate of the present age. 
To you, therefore, Gentlemen of the following Generation, I have 
made choice to address myself and my Matters; not as if the World 
were likely to mend, or the People that come after us to be one jot. 
wiser, juster, honester, or better natur’d than those that went before, 
but all Passions sleep in the Grave, and as there’s no Place for Envy, 
Partiality, or Imposture on the one hand, so there’s as little room for 
corrupt Interest, mercenary Design, or servile Flattery on the other.” 


From this extremely interesting work, so little known to 
that “Posterity” to which it was addressed and for which it was 
intended, we propose to make some rather full citations. We do 
not approve of the severity of the language employed; we should 
not ourselves have used such language; but the underlying 
thought we believe to be true, and we believe that in thus repro- 
ducing this long-forgotten writer’s words, we are doing the 
Church good service. 

It is, then, “The Scourge” that speaks as follows: 


“Whenever a Nation is so unfortunate as to be divided within 
itself, to fall into Parties and Factions, upon any Account either 
Ecclesiastical or Civil, as some Churchmen will be so desperate as to 
make themselves, or so inconsiderate as to be persuaded to be Instru- 
ments of Disturbance, so the Church must expect to bear her Propor- 
tion in such Distractions; yet still, if the main Body keeps steady 
to itself, such a Reserve of Providence will constantly attend her, as 
though persecuted, she shall never be forsaken; cast down, but not 
destroy’d: But if she forsake herself, folds her Arms in a careless 
Despair, or consults her Peace by uniting with Faction and Schism ; 
if she pulls down her old walls, her confession of Doctrine,and Canons 
of Discipline, like the foolish Trojans, to let in a Comprehensive 
Horse, full of those very Enemies which have used all other Means to: 
effect her Ruin; she may then properly be said to be her own Exeeu- 
tioner; she would then break through all the Rules of Wisdom and 
Government, which always thought it was necessary that the People 
should conform to the Laws of the Church, never that the Church — 
should conform to the Humours of the People. Those of the Separa- 
tion, who are willing to leave their Faults and their Passions behind 
them, to such we shall be glad to set our Gates wide open, yet we have 
no occasion to pull down our Walls; but if they bring their Errors. 
and their Prejudices along with them to admit such, would be to: 
make them able to act more dangerously upon us, to suffer them to: 


enter our Line at Pleasure, and to animate them to persue their Dif- 


ferences with the greater Violence: The Mercy of God receives none 
but upon Repentance and Amendment, and why His Church should 
do otherwise, I am yet to learn; if they will not be the same with us, 
let them herd by themselves, their Room is more acceptable than their 
Company; and therefore I always suspect the Fidelity of those, who: 
pretend a Zeal for the Church, and yet court those Wolves because 
they appear in Sheeps Clothing; since Matter of Fact, and the con- 
tinued Experience of a hundred Years, have most sadly assured us,. 
that they could never be obliged by any Kindness, nor satisfied with 
any Condescension” (page 53). 


Has the experience of nearly two hundred years more done: 
anything to change this conclusion? Has our doctrine so- 
altered or has the conduct of dissenters so changed since these: 
words were written as to lead us to suppose they are no longer 
true 4 

Our author pursues his subject with still greater incisive- 
ness: 


“The most fatal Enemies of the Church of Hngland I shall always. 
believe to be those, who would stupifie her with spiritual Opiwm, and 
lay her in a sound Sleep whilst they cut her Throat with a Feather ; 
who pretend to enlarge her Borders, when they resolve to tear out her 
Bowels; who with fine healing comprehensive Designs, would over-rum 
her with Confusion, that they might erect their own Idols upon her 
Ruins: But with what Prudence and Conscience can the Church 
admit those Serpents into her Bosom, whose Poison I fear is yet 
lurking within her Veins, whose Religion we find by Experience is. 
Rebellion, and whose Faith is Faction! If Caligula suck’d Blood 
when an infant, no wonder he proved a cruel Monster when a Man; 
and if this viporous Brood, when it was young and tender, could mur- 
der their Prince, imprison the Bishops, bloodily destroy the best Sub- 
jects, and caress the worst; what unheard of Villanies is it possible 


warned against. 
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they may invent, should they ever again obtain a Superiority in these 
Kingdoms” (page 109). 


The dangers which beset us to-day from “false brethren” 
are not new. They were already rife in the time of St. Paul. 
They have been assailing the Church ever since. “The Scourge” 
felt them and had no fear in exposing them: 


“What a Character now must we entertain of those Churchmen 
who pretend to be in Communion with us, and yet upon every Oppor- 
tunity fall in with the Schemes of these Sectarists; plead their Cause, 
and celebrate their Praises? The Dissenters! upon all Occations: 
‘Protestant Dissenters! Those Names with them are Sacred, and 
there is a kind of Charm in the sound of the Words; nothing can be 
said or offer’d in Defence of our Establishment, but the Toleration 
must be in danger, and. Persecution bellow’d cut among the People: 
The Church by all means must be New-modell’d, that is, Confounded, 
that the Dissenters may not be disoblig’d. Nothing in the world, in 
my Opinion, has contributed more to the Growth of our Distempers, 
than the monstrous and preposterous Schemes of Healing, that have 
been lately started among us: But is Confusion the Way to Peace? 
And is a Constitution to be strengthen’d by the Admission of its 
Enemies into its Bowels? Surely I cannot consult my Health by re- 
ceiving Poyson into my Veins, and to cherish and nurse a Fever is a 
most improper Method of curing it. Shall we offer to comprehend, 
and inclose these Serpents Within our Bosom? Cursed be that ab- 
surd, that wicked Scheme, a Comprehension! which whenever it takes 
effect (as I trust in God it never will) cannot fail to finish the De- 
struction of the purest Church in Christendom. 

“As yet the purest Church in Christendom; how long it will con- 
tinue so, God only knows; because I doubt the Principles of its 
profess’d Members grow less and less Pure every Day; I speak not 
only of those who attack it from without, but those that betray it 
from within. A gradual Relaxation of its Doctrine and Discipline 
can neyer be attended with good Consequences; I fear Heresy and 
Infidelity gain Ground upon us, as well as Schism; and some think 
we must be very tender to all Three, that we may give sufficient 
Proofs of our good Protestants. We have long since discarded all the 
Errors of the Church of Rome; but are there no Errors besides those 
of Popery? And must we put ourselves upon a Level with Schismat- 
icks, Hereticks, Mahometans, and Pagans, in order to prove ourselves 
good Protestants? What can be greater Glory to Popery than this? 
And what a greater Reproach and Scandal to the Reformation? If to 
be a Protestant be no more than not to be a Papist, the Jews, Turks, 
and Indians are Protestants as well as we” (page 166). 


Are not these words of purest gold? And might they not 
at this juncture be specially pointed out to the ecclesiastical 
rulers of the Church of England ? 

We have space for but one more passage, and with this we 
close: 

“The Dissenting Cause in Point of Argument, it is certain, has 
been long since abandon’d, and the Question upon the Side of the 
‘Church, has been manag’d by many learned and excellent Pens, and 
the Arguments are invincible; they never yet have, they never can, 
they never will be able to answer them; they do at this Time, and 
always will stick in their Teeth; and therefore by a fine Dexterity 
they are persuading the Church to a base Surrender, and to stop the 
Mouths of her own Artillery: But, alas! they are tender and weak, 
anything strong may surfeit them, and put them into a Ferment, and 
therefore have a care of saying anything in your own Defence, lest 
you make them fretful and impatient, and sour their Tempers: This 
ts a Charm given us to make us quit our own Reasonings, and to 
divest ourselves of those Arguments they never yet could wrest from 
us; they have attack’d the Church by Foree and Famine; they have 
disputed with us and starved us, but they never yet could conquer 
‘our Reasons; and now they are upon a new Stratagem, showing Hem- 
Jock and Nightshade in the Church, to poison and stupify the Watch- 
men, that they may surprise the Fortress while they are asleep: But 
Jet us remember, the Things in Controversy between us are weighty 
‘and of the last Importance; no Jess than the Divine Institution of 
+he Christian Church, the Decency and Order of God’s Worship, and 
‘Obedience to our Ecclesiastical Superiors; these, I concieve, are not 
such Trifles to be mangled, or given up, to humour any Party under 
the sun, how formidable soever in their Numbers, or how powerful in 
their interest; they are sacred Deposits and Trusts which the Church 
can never part with, without betraying the Cause of God, and the 
‘Concerns of Religion; and whensoever, or by whomsoever they are 


-attack’d, those Sons of Schism must be repuls’d by Argument, with 
Vigour and Constancy, and every Man ought, every honest Man will 


oppose them to the utmost; if ever there was a Season for Zeal and 
Fortitude, now is the time” (page 253). 


; HE function of the Church in China to-day is to develop 
in the native Christians the spirit of casting all their care 
‘upon the Lord Jesus, for He careth for them. It may be that 
martyrs are now under training in our own missions. There are 


two directly opposite tendencies in times of martyrdom which — 


must be guarded against and which the native Christians must be 
One is the spirit of rushing into martyrdom 
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when tact and care would have saved it; the other is the danger 


of recanting the faith when pressed by the terrors of torture and 
death. Strange to say, the Church in her early ages had more 


trouble with the first of these dangers than with the second. 

The spirit of martyrdom is simply the spirit of dependence 
upon Christ. It involves the absolute confidence that whatever 
may come is powerless to deprive the Christian of the protection 
of Almighty God. That protection is not less bestowed because 
it may not be used to withhold bodily pains. God has in times 
past saved His children in times of danger, not from pain, but 
through pain. The spirit of martyrdom does not seek pain nor 
court danger. It is not the obverse of prudence. It requires 
that every precaution should be taken for the preservation of 
life and safety. 

But if these precautions fail and martyrdom indeed be 
overhanging, the Christian spirit is that which accepts what 
comes as the divine leading. Not that He leads the torturer, 
but that He may lead the Christian into the torture. Not that 
the executioner acts by His will, but that the martyr acts by 
that will. Not that pain and evil are brought by the will of 
God, but that out of pain and evil His will will be done: “My 
graceas sufficient for thee,” may be the comfort of those who see 
ahead terrible possibilities from which the human will shrinks. 
The prayer of those whose duty causes them to remain in the 
midst of danger may well be that of our Lord: “O my Father, 
if it be possible let this cup pass from me. Nevertheless not 
as I will, but as Thou wilt.” 

This is the true spirit of martyrdom which is required in 
China to-day; a spirit that neither desires nor courts danger ; 
that is never imprudent; but that is ready to accept pain or 
death, if it be His will to lead them through it. 

Out of gloom shall come brightness; brightness to those 
who may meet a martyr’s death, in the exceeding glory granted 
to those wearing the martyr’s crown; and brightness to the 
land in which Satan again wrests with the power of Light. The 
death of pagan China is brought nearer by this conflict, and the 
blood of the martyrs shall again be the seed of the Church. 
Faith sees beyond this present travail, and the eternal love of 
God may be the vision of the Christian through any dangers 
which may beset him. 

“In quietness and in confidence shall be your strength.” 


IN THE FEAR OF GOD. 
( Ga divorce mills are still grinding, I see, and doubtless they 


will continue to grind as long as people marry “unadvisedly” 
and marriage is regarded “lightly.” Of the twenty thousand 


marriages recorded in Chicago during twelve months, just one 
in five ends in divorce. ‘That is about the ratio reported in 
other States, but it is exceeded in some. 

Divorce is so common that the mass of people have come 
to regard it as an incident rather than a tragedy of life. Even 
in the law courts where Justice is supposed to be enthroned, 
divorce is treated for the most part as a petty proceeding to be 
hustled through with all possible haste. Yes, the mills are still 
grinding and they grind fast. One day last June there were 
fifty-four cases before a New York Judge—one hundred and 
eight people seeking the sanction of the law to escape the conse- 
quences of rash marriage. Thirty-two of the cases were disposed 
of in 320 minutes, and the court adjourned. 

But worse than the levity of divorce is the levity of marriage; 
for it is the latter which is feeding the divorce mills. The danger 
is not so much in the laxity of the law and the levity of its ad- 
ministration as in the recklessness with which people enter into 


‘the most serious relation of life, and the utter lack of reverence 


with which the whole proceeding is regarded.. Some good people 
are dreadfully disturbed if somebody refers to Holy Matrimony as 
a sacrament, but they lose not their equanimity while they see 
it treated every day as an escapade. Chicago may come in 
again as an illustration, not because it is worse than other 
cities, but because it is “nearer home.” Chicago now has a 
“bridal steamer.” You can have a “lark,” get married, and be 
home for breakfast. Forty-six “couples” skylarked into Michi- 
gan the other evening, and were married at two o’clock in the 
morning. Several ministers and a magistrate made the re- 
markable time of “two minutes to the couple.” Divorce is 
somewhat more serious, as it requires nearly ten minutes! By 
the way, the name of the steamer is Milwaukee, suggestive of 
some matrimonial mill-work we have heard of in connection 
with a city of that name! 

Another powerful influence which tends to the profanation 
of marriage is the almost universal custom of foolish jesting 
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about it and making a mockery of the ceremony. Preachers, 
magistrates, and people seem to enjoy it as a joke, and many are 
the ingenious devices by which it is made to appear ridiculous. 
Here we read of elopers who are married by a justice from his 
chamber window, “his only ermine being an unjudicial cotton 
night-shirt.” Again we have the report of a marriage at the 
county fair as a part of the show. Mock marriages are shock- 
ingly frequent. A daily paper of recent date gives the name 
of one young lady who has figured as bride in 42 desecrations 
of the service. Even children are brought up to this impiety. 
A unique entertainment, as the reporter said, “was given in the 
M. E. church last evening,” and a long description followed of 
what was called a “Tom Thumb Wedding.” Forty children 
participated, and they had “the whole thing,” music, priest, 
congratulations, banquet, “toasts to the happy pair,” ete. “The 
church was beautifully decorated in wedding style; the enter- 
tainment will be repeated this afternoon,” the paper says. 

While we do well to agitate for reform of divorce laws, the 
reform ought to begin at the beginning; in the cultivation of 
respect for marriage as “honorable;” in the treatment of every- 
thing connected with the ceremony with respect; in the regard- 
ing of marriage vows as oaths more solemn than law courts can 
administer; in the suppression of annoying pleasantries and 
“practical jokes” at wedding festivities. What the world most 
needs in this beginning of reform is the spirit which pervades the 
Marriage Service in the Prayer Book. ‘The title itself strikes 
the key-note: “The Form of Solemnization of Matrimony.” 
The general use, customs, and traditions are destructive of all 
solemnity and conducive only to contempt. Let the whole dig- 
nified preface to the Prayer Book Office be written large in the 
conscience of the people, and we shall not have so many seeking 
to be released from vows which have been taken inadvisedly and 
lightly. Marriage will be saved from profanation when it comes 
to be regarded as “Holy Matrimony” of which the travesty is 
sacrilege; when it is entered into “reverently, discreetly, advis- 
edly, soberly, and in the fear of God.” 

Dr. Watson (“Ian Maclaren”) punctured the prevalent evil 
as with a trocar when he said: “If any person could speak 
lightly of marriage he was cursed with an impure frivolity and 
was a profane person. No one ought to be able to think of 
marriage without a just and tender awe. It is more than a 
social partnership; it is the union of two souls, a union so inter- 
twined, so spiritual, so irrevocable that it is the very sign and 
picture of the heavenly Bridegroom and the bride for whom He 


died.” ©. Wale 


We Att celebrate Easter nowadays, says The Christian at Work, 
although a couple of decades ago this was not the practice among 
non-episcopal Churches. But we have changed all that, and greatly 
for the better. In the olden times, so dreadfully afraid were some 
of the reformers of being charged with indulging in “Papist prac- 
tices,” that they refused everything earrying the slightest suggestion 
of the Church Year; and so the pendulum swung to the other ex- 
treme, and not infrequently pains would be taken at the time of 
the Christmas joy to preach on some topic the furthest possible 
removed from the blessed truth—while a sermon on God’s passing 
the sinner by “to the praise of his glorious justice” would be reserved 
for the time when the Easter gladness filled other hearts; indeed, it 
would be no surprise to learn that Nathaniel Emmons’ famous dis- 
course on “Sinners in the hands of an angry God” was delivered at 
that time, though it may have been reserved for the Christmastide. 

WE NEED not be discouraged if our work seems to be a small one. 
When God works by men He uses only small beginnings. The mus- 
tard seed was an illustration of His kingdom upon earth, and from 
it may be drawn a picture of the Church to which all nations in 
time will come; but what we must be individually concerned about 
is our daily duty and the motive which prompts us in performing it, 
for too little value is placed upon the little duties which fall to the 
share of each one. Many regard these with indifference or contempt 
and try in every possible way to shirk or negleet them. The result 
is that they are either thrown over on other shoulders already over- 
burdened, or neglected altogether.—The Lutheran. 


Grorce Mutter, of Bristol, England, used to make a distinction 
between the reading of the Word of God by which sentences pass 
through the mind as water passes through a pipe, and the reading 
by which the ideas of God sink into the mind, making it moist and 
fruitful as the-showers fall upon the earth. 


A great Bishop has said: ‘We cannot close our churches. We 
cannot suspend our services. We cannot desert the wicked world 
because the mercury rises. We cannot take vacations from religion 
or elose the doors on piety for the heated term.” 

“Day by day we magnify Thee.” 
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The Soul of « Christian. A Study in the Religious Experience. 
Granger. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1900. Price, $1.50. 
The author says, “It is the purpose of this essay to describe 

the Christian life, as far as possible, in the terms, and with the 

methods of psychology.” The appeal is made continually to 
individual and exceptional experiences—such as those of St. 

John of the Cross, St. Teresa, Blake, Savonarola, etc. This, as 

Mr. Granger acknowledges, “involves a certain divergence from 

the ordinary procedure of the psychologist.” This divergence, 

however, he says, is an extension of the ordinary procedure, “an 
application of it, to a special subject-matter.” 

Much emphasis is laid upon the fact that spiritual ideals 
are only realized in social relations. Yet it is pointed out that 
the normal soul is not the same as the average soul. The 
quaint remark occurs that “The average person is dyspeptic 
more or less.” Referring to Dr. Tylor’s thought, that “a full 
meal would close the gates of Paradise to most ascetie vision- 
aries,” our author remarks that it would be less doubtful to 
affirm “that abstemious living would open the gates of the vis- 
ionary world to everybody. At any rate some physiologists 
maintain that normal digestion is of very rare occurrence. 5 
Large numbers of dyspeptic writers have proved that Blake was 
mad because he saw visions. The other alternative takes the 
breath away. Suppose that his experience is the more truly 
normal one!” ; i : 

From such a point of view (questioning rather than dog- 
matic) Mr. Granger discusses a.wide range of unusual experi- 
ences of saintly men. He does this sympathetically, and with- 
out much scepticism, yet in the manner of one who had not 
himself come in contact with what he describes. He shows 
much respect for dogmatic interests, but with a tinge of 
Ritschlianism apparently—distinguishing, as Ritschl does, be- 
tween worth values and scientific facts. The chief experiences 
considered are conversion, ecstacy, the dark night of the soul, 
visions and voices, symbolism, prophecy and inspiration, direc- 
tion, confession, casuistry, and mysticism. 

The essay is certainly very interesting and suggestive, but 
too detached in point of view to be altogether satisfying. It 
certainly should be read and pondered over by our ascetic theo- 
logians and casuists. Many pregnant passages occur, and some 
very doubtful ones, too. St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Augustine, 
St. Teresa, St. John of the Cross, Ritschl, Dale, Newman, and 
Dean Church, are among the writers whom Mr. Granger seems 


By Frank 


_to have studied closely. The book is gotten up neatly, and there 


is a useful index. Franots J. Hann. 

The Crown of Christ; being spiritual reading for the liturgical year. In two 
volumes. By the Rev. R. E. Hutton, Chaplain of St. Margaret’s, East. 
Grinstead. With a Preface by the Rev. Alfred G. Mortimer, D:D. Vol. 
II., Easter to Advent. New York: The Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth Ave. 
Price, $2.00 a volume. Mee 
This is quite the best book of Spiritual Readings which we 

have ever seen. It furnishes just what is needed for a deyout 

lay person’s devotional study of God’s Word. Each Sunday in 
the year has a Reading in three divisions—The Prophecy, Jesus 

Christ, and The Soul—and is followed by a list of six brief 

passages of Holy Scripture for reading during the week, and 

some very concise hints as to interpretation or application. 

The author is singularly free from “fads,” and is always 
satisfactory in all his theological statements, and in his exegesis 
of the Holy Seriptures. His quotations are from approved writ- 
ers and are apposite and convincing. In these two volumes he 
succeeds in touching all the articles of the Christian Faith, and 
he expounds each in accordance with the teaching of the Cath- 
olic Church. } Rie. 

His Readings on Inspiration and on the Epistles of St. Paul 
are excellent, as are also those on the Sacraments of the Church, 
The State of the Departed, and Prayers for the Dead. He 
teaches clearly the truths of Inspiration, the perfect knowledge 
of our Lord, as opposed to the Kenosis theory, the fact of Pur- 
gatory, the Saints in Heaven, the Invocation of the Saints, and 
all the other “burning questions,” and is most satisfactory in 
every way. His judicious use of mystical interpretation is one 
of the particular charms of the book. 4 

We have found practically that the book is helpful to the 
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highest type of lay people in a large parish, and we are sure 
nothing can be more safely put into the hands of any devout 
person than this work, which so well combines orthodoxy, devo- 
tion, learning, and charm of style. F. A. Sanporn. 


In South Africa with Buller. By George Clarke Musgrave, author of “To Ku- 
massi with Scott,” ““West African Fetish,” ‘‘The Cuban Insurrection, ’’etc. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Price, $2.00. 

Captain Musgrave has written an interesting book of the 
South African campaign. He has brought to the making of it 
a large experience as a war correspondent, and also no little 
experience gained in the writing of previous war stories. He 
was on the ground, and writes critically and understandingly of 
some of the battles about which we have only a faint idea— 
notably the battle of Colenso, which demonstrates the dare- 
devil valor of the British as well as the bull-dog tenacity and 
superior tactics of the Boers. 

The book gives an unvarnished statement of the causes that 


A 4.7 NAVAL GUN IN ACTION BEORE COLENSO. 
(From a Sketch by a Naval Officer.) 


From “In South Africa with Buller.” By George Clarke Musgrave. 
Copyright, 1900, by Tee Brown & Co. 


led up to the war, based on personal observation and investiga- 
tion. Captain Musgrave was invited by prominent Afrikanders 
to hear their side, and in hopes he would take their part in the 
‘eontroversy, was given unusual opportunities for acquiring 
accurate information from the Boer standpoint. He states, 
though, that “a careful review of facts will lead true Americans, 


as lovers of universal liberty, to realize that the only hope for 


South Africa lies in its federation under the almost republican 
constitution guaranteed by the British flag.” 


The Story of the Nineteenth pty of the Christian Hra. By Elbridge Brooks, 
author of ‘The True Story of the United States,” “The Story of Our War 
with Spain,’ ‘“‘The American Soldier,”’ ‘‘In Blue and White,’’ ete. Illus- 


4 trated. Boston: Lothrop Publishing Company. Price, $1.50, 
Mr. Elbridge Brooks, in his previous stories of history, has 
not attempted details of treatment, but rather has noted. pecu- 
liar patts:; peaks, of the range, which may show the outline; 
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and direction, rather than a complete picture. 
ers this is sufficient history. 

The advantage of such writing is not hard to see. Only a 
few have time for intimate study of short periods. All wish 
to possess some sort of notion of the most important events of 
history. To such, this book answers a purpose. The most im- 
portant events of the century are here sufficiently treated—the 
most talked-of men and inventions; the changes on the map 
made by wars; the discoveries of science; the movements of 
evolution. ‘ 

The style is popular and untechnical; the illustrations and 
make-up of the book attractive. 


To many read- 


AN EXCELLENT Atlas of China has been issued by the Rand, 
MeNally Company of Chicago, containing maps and descriptive 
matter pertaining to general conditions of the present crisis in 
the Celestial Empire, with a concise review of its history, goy- 
ernment, religion, people, industries, and relation to foreign 
powers. The maps are divided in such a way as to be very con- 
venient for reference and to permit one to follow the course of 
events intelligently. It is bound in paper and sells at 25 cents. 


Mr. THomas WuiITTakeEr gives notice that he has purchased 
the balance of the edition of the appreciative volume bearing 
the title of Doctor Tucker, Priest-Musician, written by the Rev. 
Christopher W. Knauff, and published several years ago by the 
Randolph Company. The book is a contribution to American 
ecclesiastical biography that will be desired by those interested 
in the subject,.and is issued in a handsome yolume. The re- 
mainder of the edition will be sold at 50 cents per copy. 


IRISH ANTIQUITIES. 


C HE WARDER, in an article on “Irish Antiquities,” says: 
“Clonfert Cathedral, now Clonfert Parish Church, is an 
ancient edifice known to all antiquarians throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. For some time the rector has been 
issuing appeals for the restoration of the ancient fane—restora- 
tion in the best sense of the word, for nothing approaching 
vandalism will be allowed to touch the venerable building. Al- 


though much has been achieved, much remains to be done, and 
in the complete restoration of the edifice all who value the 
ancient buildings of the country, especially when, as in the case 


of Clonfert Cathedral, they are dedicated to and used for sacred 
purposes, can join. 

The Cathedral is full of interest. It is a link between 
the past and the present—the past 1,340 years, or more. The 
building was erected in the year 558, but since that time it has 
experienced many vicissitudes. Fire and plunder have on more 
than one occasion been its fate but “resurgam’” seems to be writ- 
ten in the very stones, for from each ordeal it has come out 
battered and bruised, but nothing can destroy the whole of its 
original beauty, which is the one aim of his life for the rector 
to see restored. In the year 1664—the earliest records which 
are just now obtainable—Bishop Wolseley restored the edifice 
after it had been almost destroyed by fire in 1541, but since 
that last restoration very little has been or could be done to it. 

Clonfert is not a rich parish; perhaps, considering the beau- 
ties to be found in and near it, it has been a neglected parish, 
too. A few years ago a determined effort was made to do what 
was necessary. That effort is being steadily continued, though 
progress is slow on account of want of funds, but it is progress- 
ing; and if only those interested will assist in providing the 
wherewithal for wresting a venerable and exceedingly interest- 
ing relic from the hand of time, Clonfert Cathedral will stand 
again in all its original beauty of architecture, a monument of 
the past and equally a monument of the self-denying, patient 
labors of Canon McLarney and those who are working so enthu- 
siastically with him. 


CARRYING THE PRAYER BOOK, 


In THESE days of convenient Prayer Books, many Church people 
have ceased to carry their own books, depending on the Church sup- 
ply. But there is a certain value and advantage in carrying a 
Prayer Book on Sunday. It is in a measure a badge of the day— 
of one’s purpose and intent; it sets him—and especially her—apart 
as a somewhat different personage from the ordinary Sunday traveler 
of whose destination there is no hint. The Prayer Book, without 
being ostentatious, proclaims where one is going, and in so proclaim- 
ing’ shows his pride therein. It is educational, and doubtless these 
silent cross-marked messengers have preached many an able sermon 
to the casual spectator in street car, on the street corner, and in the 
thick of life’s hurly burly.—Bishop’s Letter (Ky.). 


Eve’s Paradise 


By Mrs. Bray. 


CHAPTER IV. 


MARGARET. 


“Call her once before you go, 
Call once yet. 
In a voice that she will know, 
Margaret, Margaret!” 
—MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


A FEW days later. and Mrs. Vernon was installed in the 

house in London, whilst Sir Jasper returned to the coun- 
try. It was arranged that she should engage the servants neces- 
sary, as he was determined to have an entirely new staff, a plan 
which was found on trial to be by no means easy of execution. 
Tn spite of the offer of exceptionally high wages, it was found 
very difficult to induce servants to consent to be buried in what 
sounded to them like some desolate out-of-the-world place in the 
west of Scotland, where no friends were allowed to visit them, 
and with the various strange restrictions that were made with 
reference to the child. However, by promises of a weekly day 
on the mainland, and a long holiday in the course of the year, 
all these difficulties were overcome; but Mrs. Vernon’s parting 
words after each interview laid down the conditions in such 
decided terms, that not one of them could be forgotten; more- 
over, each servant was required to sign a form of agreement in 
which the rules were strictly defined. “That no conversation 
was to be permitted with Eve, beyond what was absolutely nec- 
essary. That no book was ever allowed to be seen by her, or a 
letter, or writing of any kind. No friend was ever to come to 
the house under any pretext, and the slightest infringement of 
any of these rules was to be followed by instant dismissal and 
loss of character.” 

Mrs. Vernon chose only elderly events, as she did not 
think it ae that any young ones could stand the monotony 
in store for them. 

A capable and trustworthy nurse was secured for Eve; but 
a month or more elapsed before all arrangements were com- 
pleted, and they were prepared to move to Scotland. 

Sir Jasper sent. down the servants in charge of Barnard, 
who had lived for years with him, and was the only old servant 
he intended to retain in his service. His house in Surrey he 


intended to let, so that he should be free to travel, or spend as | 


much time as he pleased in Scotland. 

Up to this time Mrs. Vernon had not seen her little charge; 
but now that all was ready, Eve was to come up to London with 
her old nurse, who was then to leave, in order that her successor 
and her charge might be accustomed to one another before they 
undertook the long journey to Scotland. 

Eve was not at all pleased when she heard that she was to 
be parted from her beloved Martha, who had lived with her all 
her little life, and Margaret’s first task was by no means an 
easy one, for the servant was devoted to the child. 

As usual, Sir Jasper had slipped out of the way. Scenes 
were always painful to him, and grated on his sensitive nerves. 

“Women have more tact, and understand such things better 
than I do,” he argued to himself. 

An essentially selfish nature, he was resolved to have the 
child broken in and trained up in his own fashion, though he 
did not scruple to leave to others the hard task of executing his 
plan. Prepared at all costs to consult his own whims and fan- 
cies, he yet desired to live as though such a thing as pain or 
suffering did not exist in the world. He gave large sums of 
money to Owen to distribute among the poor, but did not care 
to hear any details as to how it was expended. His name headed 
every list to which he was asked to subscribe; but as for putting 
himself out of the way to do a service to another which would 
cost him any personal effort, that was a sacrifice which Jasper 
Martindale was never known to make. 

Martha, with the usual domestic’s lack of prudence, had 
already impressed on Eve that she was going to leave her. 

“And what is to become of my precious pet without Martha, 
and all alone among strangers, is more than I can say.” 

“Eve will tell Japs ’ou mustn’t go; not leave poor Eve.” 
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“Poor Eve can do nothing. Sir Jasper is gone away, and 
now we are going up: to London to a strange lady, and poor 
Martha has got to go.” 

Eve’s face flushed crimson; and Martha, who knew her 
stormy nature only too well, was terrified lest the child was 
going to begin one of her screaming fits at the terminus where 
the train was just stopping; and now that she saw the folly of it, 
was half sorry that she had so worked upon the child’s feelings. 

Happily the excitement of London created a diversion in 
Eve’s little mind, and Martha had sense enough to say nothing 
more whilst they were in the carriage which had been sent to 
meet them. Margaret Vernon was standing at the window 
watching for them. Her heart was strangely moved with pity 
for the child who was destined to so strange a fate. 

Many a long day had passed since she had had any love to 
fill her heart, and she longed for the little one more than she 
admitted to herself. Once soft arms had been clasped round 
her neck, once baby faces had been pressed to her bosom, once 
little voices had called her “Mother.” 

How long ago was it? Was it even true at all, or was 
Margaret dreaming ? 

Strange fancies come to us in our dreams, and even in our 
waking hours. 

Alas! the vision could not be true. 
long ago, and Margaret was not yet old. 

Must our age be reckoned by years? Surely not, for they 
go so swiftly by with the young, and scarcely leave a trace 
behind. Who is it that said that time is counted by heart 
throbs # 

Ah, Margaret was old, very old—but not in years. 

Why did her heart beat so desperately with the passionate 
love of motherhood? Why did she ache with such desperate 
longing to hold a child in her arms? 

Do childless mothers feel that, or women who have never 
married, and who know that in all their long lives one joy is to 
be denied them? Do they crave with passionate longing for 
the mother love to be gratified? Do they take some mother’s 
child into their arms, and hold it gently, gently, and press light 
kisses on the baby face, oh, so softly, for they dare not let them- 
selves go, in the agony of a want that can never be satisfied— 
the hunger of motherhood for a child? 

There must be many such. People say they make good 
aunts. 

Possibly so. 
mothers wasted. 

The carriage stopped at the fone and disregarding appeat- 
ances, Margaret ran down the steps, and opening the door, had 
got ihe child into her arms, and had carried her into the house, 
without waiting for Martha; in less time than it takes to de- 
scribe it. This somewhat disconcerted Eve, who was not accus- 
tomed to such unceremonious treatment. 

“Put me down,” she said peremptorily. 
Martha.” ; 

“Were she is—the precious darling, can’t do without its 
Martha, can it?” 

Then Eve remembered what Martha had said, and caught 
hold of her dress. 

“Martha not go! Martha not go!” 

“No, no, my darling, Martha’s not going to leave her.” 

“Why do you tell the child stories?” said Mrs. Vernon 
sternly. 

“Well, I can’t go and break the precious dear’s heart. She’s 
that fond of me, that she will scream herself into fits, she will, 
that’s my belief. <A cruel thing it is, says I, to go tearing that 
child from every one that is fond of her, and handing her over 
to strangers.” 

Mrs. Vernon pitied the woman. She saw that she was de~ 
voted to the child, and that she was breaking her heart at the 
parting. 

Laying her hand kindly on Martha’s shoulder—“I agree 
with you,” peti said; “I think it is a cruel thing to take he « child 
from you.” 

Martha looked up in astonishment. 

Was this the cruel tyrant she had dreaded who was to take 
wee of her child, this stately lady with kind eyes and white 
hair 4 

She stopped in her sobbing. ; 

“Martha,” went on Margaret, “neither you nor I can dq 
anything. If I had had my wish I would have kept you with 
the child; but you know Sir Jasper, and he would not hear of it. 
Now if you must part with the child, will it 


The past was so very 


They only themselves know that they are. 


4 


“Eve wants 


4 
I; 
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not be easier to give her to me, who will promise to love her as 
if she were my own, and who will let you hear about her?” 

“You—will let me hear about her?” said Martha, hardly 
able to believe her own ears. 

“Yes, Martha, I will promise to write to you and tell you 
of her from time to time.” 

“And you won’t let her forget her old Martha?’ 

“That I cannot promise, for Sir Jasper wishes her to forget 
eyerything about her past life.” 

“And if that’s not wicked as wicked,” began Martha; but 

Mrs. Vernon checked her. 
“Wush, Martha! I can hear nothing spoken against Sir 
Jasper. If you want me to do as I promise, you must say no 
word of disrespect against him. And now, if you would do the 
kindest thing you can for little Eve, you will slip away without 
saying any more about leaving her.” 

Martha’s lips quivered, and Mrs. Vernon saw the woman 
was not capable of such a sacrifice as that. 

“What! not say good-bye to my darling precious missie, 
who I am never going to see again? No, ma’am, that’s a thing 
Tm not capable of—at least I have a heart in my bosom.” 

“Well, get it over as quickly as possible,” said Mrs. Vernon, 
almost impatiently. 

Eve all this time stood clinging to Martha’s dress, as though 

she felt that some crisis was pending. She was evidently in a 
state of great excitement, and her nerves worked up to a high 
state of tension. , 
; The moment Martha threw her arms round her and began 
to sob and say good-bye, Eve lost her self-control. She burst 
into a storm of shrieks; she struck at Mrs. Vernon with all the 
strength of her tiny fists; she screamed out that Martha should 
not go, that she would tell Japs; and finally, Mrs. Vernon had to 
detach the clinging arms, and by main force to put Martha, 
sobbing as much as the child, out of the room. 

Eve flung herself on the floor, and Margaret, feeling that 
the best thing would be to leave her alone, followed the nurse. 

“T am very sorry for you,” she said quietly to the weeping 
woman, who had lost all’self-control; “it would have been kinder 
to the child to have left her without saying good-bye.” 

“Tf I had done such a thing, I should never have forgiven 
myself,” said Martha; “it would have haunted me to my dying 
day. Oh, to think that I closed that blessed child’s mother’s 
eyes, and she took my hand, she did, in her poor wasted ones, 
and ‘Martha,’ she says, ‘you’ll never leave my child,’ and I prom- 
ised her that faithfully, I did, and now to have to leave her, it’s 
breaking my heart, it is.” 

Mrs. Vernon, in despair, sent the woman down to the house- 
keeper’s room, where her sobs finally subsided in the relation of 
j:er woes to the servants; and Margaret went back to Eve. 

The child lay where she had left her. When she had found 
herself alone, the screams had stopped; but the moment Mrs. 
Vernon came near her they began afresh, and she bit and fought 
like a little tiger, whilst one unceasing wail went on, “Eve wants 
Martha! Me wants Martha!” Margaret was fairly nonplussed. 
The child was too young to reason with. She was forbidden to 
tell her she was naughty—a bribe she was determined not to 
resort to; and she wondered not a little what Jasper would have 
done under the circumstances. Utterly at her wits’ end, she 
thought she would leave the child to hetself, and take no notice 
of ber. So she sat down, and took up her knitting, as though 
_ there was no one in the room. 

Eve went on screaming for some time; but as no sweeties 
were produced, and no coaxing attempted, she began to get a 
little tired of her naughtiness. Her sereams grew fewer and 
farther between. She began to feel some curiosity about the 
mew room, and this quiet lady who sat there taking no notice 
whatever of her, for Eve was not accustomed to neglect. 

After a while Margaret’s thoughts had wandered away, 
when she was almost startled by a little clear voice saying— 

“What ’ou got such white hair for? Has ’ou painted it?” 

_ Margaret purposely made no answer, and went on knitting. 
= Eve sat upon the floor, and began to push back her tumbled 
golden hair. “Eve kite good now,” she said complacently. Then 
she got up, and trotting up to Mrs. Vernon, laid her hand con- 
fidingly on her lap. “Would ’ou like to kiss me now?” 

“Very much, you little darling,” said Margaret; and though 
half fearing that the child might resent it, she lifted her on her 
lap, and pressed her lips on the tear-stained cheeks: 

“Fas ’ou got feathers on ’ou head like the white chicka- 
 biddies?” said Kve. 
- Margaret smiled. “Once I had hair like you, little Eve.” 
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“Then did Jack Frost make it all white? Martha says 
Jack Frost touches things, and they all turn white and cold.” 

“Yes, dear. The frost came so hard, so cold, it made all 
my hair white.” 

“Frost not touch Eve’s hair.” 

“No, no, my little darling; the frost must not come near 
you. Eve must keep her pretty hair;” and she caressingly 
passed her fingers through it. 

Eve nestled up confidingly to her. 

“And it’s my belief,” Martha was saying downstairs, where 
she was holding forth to her own supreme satisfaction, “that the 
blessed child will work herself up into a fever. Mark my words, 
before twenty-four hours are over Mrs. Vernon will be sending 
for me in hot haste. So there’s my address if they should want 
to send me one of those telegram papers, and five minutes after 
I gets it shall be off. Not a thing out of my box shall I take out 
to-night. I know that child. Never a night or a day has she 
been without her Martha, and she’ll just pine away, and go off 
into a galloping consumption.” ; 

“Me love ’ou,” whispered little Eve into Mrs. Vernon’s ear; 
“what me call ’ou?” 

“Darling, call me Margaret.” 


CHAPTER V. 


THE CURTAIN WITHDRAWN. 


“Wor I that danced her on my knee, 
That watched her on her nurse's arm, 
That shielded all her life from harm, 

At last must part with her to thee.” 
TENNYSON. 


(cae night Margaret did not go to bed until long after the 
early daylight had lit up the sky. 

Having made up her mind to let no one touch Eve but her- 
self, she took little Eve into her room, undressed her, laid her in 
her bed, and then sat by the open window watching till the 
breathing grew soft and regular, and the child was fast asleep. 

“Dare I take her into my heart ?” she whispered to herself ; “I 
who determined I would never place my affections on any human 
being—lI who thought my love was seared as with a hot iron, so 
that no capacity for loving any more was left in me. If only 
it had not been a child who had come to me.. Oh, fool that I 
am, this child who a few hours ago was crying for her nurse, 
and who now, little fickle thing, has transferred her affections to 
me. What is the worth of such love?” 

Hush, Margaret, you are unjust to the child. She is not 
fickle, but a very little child loves easily when it is made happy. 
Had you been harsh to Eve, she would have fretted her heart out 
for Martha; but you have satisfied her. You have given her 
what she has never known in all her little life, the overwhelming 
mother love, such as her nurse could never give. In all the 
days to come, Eve will never give that up; she is clinging 
instinctively to something she has never known before. 

After a while Margaret arose, and fearfully, even though 
she knew she was alone, unlocked her desk, and took out two 
photographs. 

One was that of a child of some seven years old, and col- 
ored like a miniature—not one bit like Eve. A pale, sad-faced 
little boy, with clustering brown curls’ and brown eyes—eyes 
which should have been so merry and bright; but all the glad 
light had died out of them, and there was only a half frightened 
look left. Margaret kissed it long and tenderly. : 

“You are safe now, my darling; your troubles are over, and 
God knows I would not have you back.” 

Then she took up another photograph, only a baby girl of 
about two; but so like the other in all but the expression. This 
was a merry, laughing child, whose eyes danced with glee—yes, 
merry and laughing as the other might have been if terror had 
neyer come near him, for only physical fear could have stamped 
that look on the boy’s young face. 

“Baby, Baby!” cried Margaret, “where are you? Are you 
living? Are you dead? Oh, you cannot be dead; for if you 
had been, no power in earth or heaven would have kept your 
sweet spirit from me.” 

She bowed her head down on the picture, and her frame 
was shaken by a convulsive sob; but no tears came to relieve the 
tension. Once, long ago, Margaret had cried and cried until 
the very fountain of tears had been exhausted; and now, when 
sometimes she would have given anything to relieve her feelings, 
no tears would come. 

Raising her face, she gazed with hard, tearless eyes into the 
smiling face of the picture. 
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“What are you like, my darling? It is a whole year since I 
have seen you, and you are four years old to-day. Are they good 
to you? Are you happy? Has the memory of mother faded 
away altogether? O my God, my God!” 

She rose and walked up and down the room. 
call on God? Is there any God? If so, He has deserted me long 
ago. If He gives me back my child, I will believe in Him. Oh, 
this ache in my heart! If I could only see you once, just know 
that you are happy, only kiss you once again, I could bear it, 
my little one. Was mother ever tried like me? One summer 
night, I kissed you, darling, in your little bed, and you never 
knew it; and then I went away and never saw you again—lI left 
you for ever.” 

Margaret’s face darkened. She put the photographs away, 
locked up the desk, and resumed her seat in the window. She 
never moved nor stirred, and you might have thought her some 
carven statue, with her face silvered over by the moonlight, and 
the white hair looking as though it was sculptured. Feeling 
seemed at last to merge into impassiveness, and it was as if 
she. was so lost in the past that the present had vanished 
entirely. 

A distant clock chimed the hour at last, and broke the 
- stillness. Margaret awoke from her reverie. She crept softly 
into bed, and folding Eve in her arms, the ache was lulled for a 
while, and she slept. 

Some years before, Margaret Vernon had been one of the 
most popular girls in London. She was, as Jasper said, bril- 
liantly gifted, and her music alone would have made her sought 
after. Added to this, she had great beauty, of an unusual kind. 
Unfortunately, she had no mother, and indeed was without a 
near relation in the world. Consequently she had more liberty 
than most girls, and being an heiress in a small way, with some 
£500 a year of her own, she was able to do pretty much as she 
pleased. 

Being of a very decided nature, she took her own line, and 
brooked no interference. Thus it was that when at the age of 
twenty-six she announced her intention of traveling round the 
world, no one ventured openly to thwart or dissuade her, though 
none of her real friends approved of the plan. In hes own 
country Margaret'had had lovers in plenty, on whom she looked 
in high disdain, and would have none of them. However, in 
love, as in most other things, it is the unexpected that happens, 
and in America Margaret fell hopelessly in love. She who had 
prided herself on her gift of reading character was completely 
taken in by a young Englishman who went about the country 
calling himself Lord George St. Clair. He told her (what was 
perhaps the solitary grain of truth in his whole story) that he 
was obliged to leave England on account of his debts. The 
apparent candor with which he told his tale, and placed his fate 
in her hands, did more to win Margaret’s heart than the most 
plausible lie could have done. 


“Why do I 


With the foolish blind confidence that only a woman in love 


can show, Margaret placed herself unreservedly in his hands, 
and married him secretly. He told her that for the present he 
must not let his family know that he was married, as he did not 
want to return to his father until he could hold up his head in 
the world. 

Margaret quite gloried in the thought of helping him to 
redeem the past, and used to picture the joy with which some 
day they would go home. For a few weeks the illusions lasted, 
and then Margaret knew that she had spoilt her life, and that 
never in all the years to come could there be any more happiness 
for her. 

The man she had married proved to be no lord at all, but a 
plausible impostor who had been going from place to place 
figuring as a rich English gentleman, living at the best hotels, 
and then suddenly vanishing, and leaving only unpaid bills 
behind. 

Though he took the precaution of constantly changing his 
name, he acted the impostor once too often, and the first awak- 
ening Margaret had from her dreams was when he came to her 
one night and told her that they must go off at once, as the 
police were on their track. In rude, brutal words he spoke, 
laughing at the sweet trustfulness which he had betrayed. The 
real man showed himself then, and the love was gone for ever. 

As usual, he escaped, for as he expressed it, “luck was 
always on his side,” and Margaret was a faithful wife in spite 
of scenes and miseries which made life well nigh unbearable to 
her. Children came to them—the first a noble little fellow, who 
filled the cruel blank in her heart, and for a while Margaret 
was nearly happy. This lasted until he was about five years 


old, and his father began to take notice of him. Then Mar- 
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garet, for the first time in her life, thought she knew what 
suffering was. 

The boy had inherited her talent for music, and in spite of 
all she could entreat, urge, or threaten, night after night his 
father would make him stand on the table and sing to his low 
companions; or, worse still, take him out with him to scenes’ 
which Margaret dared not think of. Late into the night she 
would sit up for her darling, who was brought home to her some- 
times worn out and half asleep, and sometimes wildly excited, 
with the little cheeks crimson, and talking incoherently. 

There are worse things than death, as Margaret found, and 
we will close a veil over them. 

Before he was nine years old, the constitution, splendid as 
it had been, was shattered; and Margaret, for the first time for 
years, knelt down by a little bedside, and thanked God that the 
child was dead. 

A year later, and a baby girl came—brown eyes, rosy- 
cheeked, as the boy had once been. Margaret’s determination 
was taken then, and when the child was two years old, she left 
her husband and fled. 

She had little money, for her fortune had long ago been 
squandered by her husband, and mother and child were on the 
verge of starvation, when they were rescued by one of those good 
men of whom the world is not worthy—Mr. Glendower, an 
English clergyman, who had made his home in America. 

Rescued from utter despair by his kindness, Margaret’s 
one anxiety was that her husband should never find her, and 
get hold of her child. 

One day Mr. Glendower came to her with an open letter. 

“T have a strange communication to make,” he said; “a 
friend of mine, a rich lady now in America, is anxious to adopt 
a child. She wants one who can be given up to her entirely. 
Its parents are never to seek to see her again. She will bring 
it up as her own daughter, and she wishes to find a child in this 
éountry, as there will be less chance of it ever being claimed.” 
He said no more, but left her, and Margaret sat thinking. 
Could she give her up, her one little treasure, her only link to 
life? She pictured herself alone, with empty arms and an 
empty heart. 

Then she saw another picture—a frightened face flushed 
with horrible excitement, and little trembling hands. Mar- 
garet hesitated no longer. 

The next day she went to Mr. Glendower. 

“Tell me more about it,” she said. “Will my child be safe? 
Will she be loved ?” 

“She will be loved as much as any one but her own mother 
can love her. The case is a peculiar one. The lady has sud-. 
denly lost her own child, about the age of your little one. The 
loss has preyed so much on her, that the doctors are afraid for 
her life. Her husband is in India, and she is determined to 
adopt a child. It has become a sort of monomania with her, 
and the doctor says if it is not indulged, he cannot answer for 
her life. Will you trust her with your little one?’ 

“And I am never to see her again?” said Margaret, with 
dry lips and hard eyes. 

“That is the condition.” 

“And never even to ask after her?” 

“Mrs. Vernon, it is too hard for you; I will not urge ‘it. 
I only proposed it because you said you would sooner part with 
your child than that your husband should have her. I do not 
even know that you are right to do so.” ‘ 

“Tf you knew what I do,” said Margaret, shuddering, “you 
would think I was doing right if I drew a knife across her 
throat. Say no more,” she continued, rising; “I will give her 
my child; but as you believe in God, charge her to love her.” 

One thing Mr. Glendower did not know, and that was that 
the lady, Mrs. Stuart, had not told her husband or any of her 
friends that her own child was dead, and that she was deter- 
mined to pass off Margaret’s child as her own. It had been 
against all advice that she had been traveling with the baby 
for the last two years. She was a foolish, weak woman, and the 
poor little thing had been dragged from place to place—France, 
Italy, and last of all, America. A delicate child always, it 
could not stand the constant change, and had at last died of 
fever. Mrs. Stuart felt as if she could not return or ever meet 
her husband again without the child he had loved so dearly. 
No one had seen the child for over a year. This little one was 
of the same coloring. No one need ever find out. The poor 
woman was half out of her mind, or she would never have done 
so foolish and wild a thing. However, the deed was done, and 
this was how Margaret came to give up her child. 

She left America, for she could not rest until the sea was. 
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between her and her husband, and she thought she would breathe 
more freely if she was in the same land as her darling, even if 
she never saw her again. It was a cruel parting, for she was 
not even to know the name of the lady who had taken her child. 

The separation was like death to her, and sometimes she 
felt, in the supreme moment of her sorrow, that her dead boy, 
who had been taken from her, was nearer than the child she had 
given up. It was not often that Margaret dared to let herself 
draw the curtain and think of the past, but this night she had 
not been able to resist it. When morning came, she was once 
more the capable woman of business, and all the unhappy mem- 
ories of the past were as though forgotten. 

No time was left for thinking in the bustle of arrangements 
for the journey. It had been decided that they should travel 
at night, so that Eve could be put to bed in the train, and the 
child was full of excitement at the thought of it. In spite of all 
she had to do, Mrs. Vernon found time to write a few lines to 


~ Martha. 


“You will be glad to hear Eve is quite happy. She cried 
for some time after you left; but then she made friends with 
me, and she has not fretted at all. She sends her love and lots 
of kisses.” Here followed a series of blots, which Eve had cheer- 
fully made on the paper, as great big kisses for Martha. 

It is a question, when Martha received the letter, whether 
she would not rather have heard that Eve was inconsolably 
broken-hearted, than that she was able to live quite happily 
without her own nurse. 

[To be Continued.] 


GOD’S MESSENGERS. 


How blessed to carry love’s message, 
Wherever your feet may go, 
Up on the mountain pathways, 


With their aureoled crests of snow ; % 


Down in the blackened cafions, 
Where men grope along in the night, 
And stumble and fall by the jagged wall, 
Looking up for a rift of light. 


How blessed to carry love’s message, 
To the weary and tempest tossed, 
Who buffet with sin and temptation, 
Till courage and hope are lost. 
How blessed to go to the rescue, 
To show them the Master’s will, 
His outstretched hand, and the stern command 
To the waters, ‘‘Peace be still!’ 


How blessed to carry love’s message, 
To the suffering souls that ache, 
For who but the “Man of Sorrows” 
Could pity the hearts that break? 
To pour balm on a wounded spirit, 
Gethsemane must be known ; 
Life’s yearning and loss, and its heaviest cross, 
And the scorn of the world, alone. 


How blessed to carry love’s message 
To the patient, the faithful and true, 
Who wait and trust in God’s promise, 
And send glad greeting to you 
From the busiest marts of the cities, 
Where sun-kissed valleys are trod, 
Where prairie seas lave with shimmering wave, 
The mesas and mountains of God. 


How blessed to carry love’s message ! 
My greeting is, ‘‘Courage;’’ ‘‘Good cheer ;’ 
The centuries ring with the psalms you sing 


hea The Master’s dear messengers here. 


( Ra How beautiful up on the mountains 
: Your feet, and your tidings how blest, 
Go, herald love’s dawn, ‘“‘On, Messenger, on,” 
The soul of the world cannot rest. 
EMMA PuaytEeR SPABURY. 


¢ 

\ THe claim that our public school system should be entirely un- 
sectarian has met with little opposition among citizens of our coun- 
try, if we except the priests of the Roman Catholic Church, for it 
is so evidently fair, and accords with our fundamental idea of the 
separation of Church and State. But in the hands of men imbued 


__with indifferentism, or rancor against religion, the eminently fair 


and ‘eminently American principle becomes most unfair, and savors 


more of heathenism than of Americanism. The School Board of 


Chieago has given us an object-lesson that is well adapted to create 
disgust. 
. the schools, because of its recognition of God as governing the affairs 


Rudyard Kipling’s Recessional was forbidden to be read in 


of men. If this principle be carried out consistently, it is said that 


no great oration by an American statesman, and no notable state 


“paper can be read in those schools of Chicago, for all recognize the 


3 agency of God. The reductio ad abswrdum is sometimes a very useful 
_ argument against extreme views.—Presbyterian Banner. 
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GREEN THINGS. 

YE Green Things upon the earth, bless ye the Lord; praise 

Him, and magnify Him for ever.” 

When these words are chanted in church Sunday after 
Sunday during the Lenten season, many of the listeners fail 
to take in their full meaning. Indeed one listener has written 
to the public that, when the ice-coated branches of the trees, 
swayed to and fro in the cold March wind, are tapping at the 
windows of the church, the choir inside seem to be calling in 
vain when they appeal to the Green Things upon the earth to 
join in their praises. 

But it is different when the Trinity season comes. Wher 
the green curtains are hung in our church chancels, then are 
green curtains to be seen in nature’s great temple, the temple 
built by the Creator himself, and the eye, wearied by the brown- 
ness and bareness of winter, delights once more in the Green. 
Things upon the earth,and gazes upwards at the tree-tops now in 
the luxuriance of full leaf, or downwards at the grass carpets 
that in winter were so often overlaid with snow. 

And how do these Green Things bless the Lord? Why, by 
doing what was given them to do; performing the work for 
which they were created. Take, for instance, the tiny blade of 
corn that every day grows larger until the ear makes its appear= 
ance. Has any young observer ever taken the trouble to count 
the grains of corn on one ear plucked from a stalk that has 
produced several ears, each with its hundreds of grains? If 
so, he has discovered for himself what one little Green Thing’ 
can do in the way of carrying on the work of God’s world, 
Naturalists tell us that the coral insects are busy building us a 
continent in the Pacific ocean, to be ready for occupation by 
the time mankind finds the other continents too crowded for 
comfort. In the meantime the little corn blades are taking 
eare that mankind shall not perish for want of food, and in this 
work they are aided by many other Green Things that are to 
be seen in the great market gardens and elsewhere. 

Each reader who has planted a tree on Arbor Day has 
learned the value of Green Things in the shape of oaks and elms 
and, other forest trees, things that bless the Creator by doing 
their part towards rendering earth habitable. Our geographies 
used to tell us about the bad lands of the Far West, where there 
was no vegetation, and bad lands they must have been where 
there were no Green Things to praise God; but thanks to man’s 
God-given energy and skill, those desert regions are now being 
irrigated and cultivated to such an extent that the traveler who 
made his way through them twenty years ago, would, on seeing 
them now, understand as never before what human singers mean 
by calling upon the Green Things of earth to bless the Lord, 
praise Him and magnify Him for ever. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE RECORDS OF A FAMOUS. . 
REGIMENT, 


By Ben BrapstreEeEvT. 


HEN Admiral Dewey was received in Hong Kong on his 

return from Manila, with all the honors the British au- 
thorities could bestow upon him, the famous Twenty-third 
regiment of infantry, the Royal Welsh Fusiliers, oceupied the 
post of honor at that notable reception. It was indeed an inter- 
esting coincidence, that the regiment which made such an hon- 
orable record for itself in the War of the Revolution—from the 
battles of Lexington, the heroic charge at Bunker Hill, and all 
through the war, to the surrender of Lord Cornwallis—should 
eventually be drawn up in line to do honor to an American 
Admiral whose achievements have justly won him the plaudits of 
England, as well as the gratitude of his own proud country. 

It was in the year 1773 when the Welsh Fusiliers began 
their service in North America. On the 19th of April, 1775, they 
were engaged in the first hostile collision that took place be- 
tween His Majesty’s troops and the “Colonists,” and which later 
on assumed such a formidable character. The Fusiliers. 
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marched to Lexington and Concord, and passed through all the 
horrors of the subsequent retreat with the Americans firing at 
them from every possible concealment. So harassed were they 
that when they reached Boston, their condition has been de- 
scribed by historians as fagged out, “with tongues hanging out 
of their mouths.” They endured the siege and bore their share 
in the battles which followed. 

In the records of the Fusiliers we find the following account 
of the battle of Bunker Hill: “About noon of the 17th of June 
(1775) a detachment of the regiment from Boston, was landed 
at Charlestown, and soon after, a reinforcement arrived which 
increased the command to about two thousand soldiers. These, 
under cover of the artillery, advanced to attack the works which 
the Americans had erected with singular skill. With the steadi- 
ness of veterans, the Colonists kept close behind their intrench- 
ments, and reserved their fire till the near approach of the 
enemy, when they poured it in with such effect that the British 
ranks were literally mowed down, and the soldiers forced to 
recoil in several places. Rallied by their officers and stung by 
the reflection of having been repulsed by an enemy whom they 
held in contempt, they again mounted to the assault with such 
impetuosity that they forced their way over the intrenchments, 
driving the ‘Colonists’ from them at the point of the bayonet.” 
The British lost 226 men and over 800 were wounded. 
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ing it, proudly made claims to the Redoubt on behalf of the 
Royal Welsh.” 


The colors are decorated with the names of its victorious 
battlefields, some of which are: 


Blenheim, Pyrenees, 
Dettingen, Peninsular, 
Minden, Waterloo, 
Martinique, Alma, 
Albuhera, Lucknow, 
Badajoz, Ashantee. 
Salamanca, 


This regiment enjoys the privileged honor of passing in 
review, “preceded by a goat with gilded horns,” and adorned 
with ribbons and solid silver frontlet. These goats are highly 
prized, and for many years have been presented to the battalions 
by Her Majesty the Queen. The “Queen’s goat” died at Chester 
Castle in 1852, and was replaced by another from the Queen. 
This goat perished from hardships and the inclemeney of the 
weather at Sebastopol, and another was given. In 1883 and 
1886, and upon other occasions also, Her Majesty has furnished 
goats to the battalions. Two of these were splendid specimens 
received by the Queen from the Shah of Persia. Last Novem- 
ber another goat was presented to the regiment by Queen Vic- 
toria, for service in the Transvaal. ; 


THE ‘‘QUEENS GOAT’'—ROYAL WELSH FUSILIERS. 


Strange to say, the regimental goat passed unharmed 
through the terrific fire which prostrated every officer of the 
Fusiliers. Cooper, the novelist, refers to this in Lionel Lincoln, 
when he states that the Welsh Fusiliers had hardly enough 
left to saddle their goat, and after alluding to the keeping of 
“the goat with gilded horns,” adds that “the corps was distin- 
guished alike for its courage and its losses.” 


After many gallant actions against the Americans in the 
War of the Revolution, the surrender of Lord Cornwallis com- 
pleted the services of the regiment. Its gallant soldiers 
marched out to surrender, to the tune of “The World Upside 
Down.” 

In January, 1784, the Fusiliers embarked for England. Its 
subsequent history is best told by its glorious standards, borne 
bravely on so many terrible battlefields. It has won laurels of 
fame wherever the banners have been unfurled. Its records are 
filled. with individual acts of heroism, like that of its young 
officer who fell on the parapet of the great redoubt at the battle 
of the “Alma”—Young Anstruther—carrying the Queen’s col- 
ors of the Royal Welsh. Only a moment he stood there before 
the silken folds covered his lifeless body. ‘William Evans, a 
swift-footed seldier ran forward, gathered up the flag, and, rais- 


In 1874, the citizens of Portsmouth provided a fine recep- 
tion and banquet for this regiment, and a goat specially brought 
from Wales was presented. Colonel Mostyn, in a short speech, 
accepted this gift as a mark of good feeling of the people of 
Portsmouth, but intimated that the animal could not be called 
the “regimental goat,” as that was always the gift of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen. This goat lived with the Second 
Battalion for many years, and was ever on most amicable terms 
with his royal brother. 


All this may not come immediately under the denomination 
of a reward for merit, yet the corps values itself much on the 
antiquity of the custom. 


“Every Ist of March, being the anniversary of the tutelar 
Saint David, the officers give a splendid entertainment to all 
their Welsh brethren, and after the cloth is taken away, a bum- 
per is filled round, to His Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales, 
to whose health they always drink first on that day, the band ~ 
playing the old tune of “The Noble Race of Thenkin.’ A hand- 
some drummer-boy, elegantly dressed, mounted on the goat, 
richly caparisoned for the occasion, is led thrice round the table 
in procession by the drum-major. It happened in 1775 in Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, that the animal gave such a spring from 
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the floor that he dropped his rider upon the table, and then 
bounding over the heads of some officers, he ran to the barracks, 
with all his trappings, to the no small joy of the garrison. 

“This same goat accompanied the regiment into action at 
the battle of Bunker’s Hill, and escaped unhurt—from which 
only one officer of the Fusiliers returned to tell the tale” 
(Grose’s Military Antiquities). 

The inscription on the solid silver frontlet of the goat of 
the Royal Welsh Fusiliers is as follows: 

Upon a silver shield, surmounted with the three plumes and 
coronet of the Prince of Wales, and the words “Ich Dien”: 

“The Gift of Her Majesty Queen Victoria to the Royal 
‘Welsh Fusiliers. A.D. MDCCO, XLVI. Dow—A—Cadwo— 
-y—Frenhines.”’ 
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KEEP FLOWERS FRESH. 


aw LOWERS are counted among the luxuries of life, and those who 
have them, even in profusion, try to keep them as long as pos- 
sible. It is not always easy to get the flowers one wants, though one 
is willing and able to pay for them, and when once obtained it is still 
more difficult to keep them in a satisfactory condition. To arrange 
them tastefully and effectively requires time and thought. The 
immediate removal of one fading flower will often preserve others. 
Flowers should be taken from the vases every morning, and, 
beginning with the stems, refreshed by a bath of pure water—two or 
three minutes being long enough for the immersion—then taken out 
and sprinkled lightly with the hand. The water should be changed 
every day, and the water for the sprinkling must be fresh and pure. 


It is a good thing also to cut a bit off the stems before putting back , 


into the vases. Also, pitk every fading leaf from the stem. 
It is very injurious to cut flowers to set them where the sun will 
shine upon them, as it dries all the moisture and makes them decay 
- quickly; the room in which they are kept should, be cool rather than 
warm. Gas is exceedingly injurious to them, and a bell glass placed 
over them at night will be found a great aid in their preservation, 

and will be an almost perfect protection. 

Measures for the preservation of flowers should be taken before 
: they reach their destination, or are even started for it. There is a 
great difference in the powers of endurance of the different blossoms, 
_ but the most fragile ones may be kept in excellent condition for two 


days if gathered before the sun has taken the freshness out of them, 
and are placed at once in tepid water. 
eS If any of them show signs of drooping they should be dipped 


in cold water and gently shaken. Flowers that have traveled a long 

distance are speedily revived by this treatment. 
; In sending flowers away, long, narrow boxes are more desirable 
than round ones, and square ones are between the two in the ability 
' for keeping. Boxes of tin are the best, and the next is wood, yet the 
stout pasteboard box often delivers its perishable contents in good 
* eondition. Line the box with strong brown paper, which has been 
thoroughly wet in cold water, the lining being over the top as well as 
" the bottom and sides. The flowers must be arranged in layers, most 
carefully, each layer reposing upon its own bed of fresh green ferns 
made very moist. Slender sticks should be wedged under the fern 
beds to keep them in place, and when the ferns are not available, 
cotton batting arranged in the same way will make a good substitute. 
If you can avoid it, do not pack delicately scented and strongly 
~ perfumed blossoms together, as the latter will destroy the dainty 
‘odors of the former. Heliotrope, nasturtiums, and, above all, roses, 
‘should be gathered at night if possible, and their stems cut daily. 

In this way they may be kept a long time. 

It is almost time for the wisteria, that beautiful blossom that is 


; 


ST 


so perishable when picked, but which holds its beauty for a long time 
on the vine. If, for any reason, you wish to pick a cluster of these 
‘ p blossoms, you may take a lesson in their preservation from the Japan- 
ese. The lovely flower belongs to them and they have learned how to 
oe 


preserve it for house decoration. It is a heroic measure, but a suc- 

“cessful one. They burn the tip of the stem of the beautiful, drooping 
flower, then immerse it in spirits. The hydrangea may be treated the 
- same way. . ; : 
‘The flowers will repay every bit of care and attention you bestow 
; upon ‘them by keeping sweet and fresh for many days.—Boston 
5 ae Herald. . 
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HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 


Fruit cools the blood, cleans the teeth, and aids digestion. 

Woodenware, not in use, should be turned bottomside up. 

Fruit and rust stains on table-linen or other white clothes may 
be removed by soaking in a weak solution of oxalic acid. 

Pickles should be kept well covered with vinegar, and should not 
be used for a month after making. They are better still when @ 
year old, 

Dip the jelly bag in boiling water and wring it out as dry as 
possible before use; this saves loss of fruit juice from soaking into 
the cloth. 

In all pickling or preserving, use only graniteware or porcelain- 
lined kettles. All metals are liable to be dangerously attacked by 
the acids. 

Grass stains should be rubbed with molasses thoroughly and then 
washed out as usual. Another treatment is to rub with alcohol and 
then wash in water. j 

Bread that has become too stale for the table may help to make 
some very palatable dishes, and if a clean bag is kept hanging in the 
pantry the pieces can be kept therein, where they will not be apt to 
mould, as they do when laid away in tin or earthenware dishes. 

It is the suggestion of a thrifty woman that pieces of children’s 
dresses of wash materials should be included in several launderings 
to secure the requisite change of color that will make patches un- 


noticeable. 


The steel parts of the range, such as the fender and the edges of 
the plate-rack, need never be dull, when the best material for cleaning 
is so close at hand. Fine coal ashes have no equal for this. Dip a 
piece of damp flannel into the ashes and scour the steel well, and a 
brilliant polish will be the result. 

To soften a waterproof cloak, place it before the fire instead of 
letting it dry cold when wet. It will again become quite soft and 
pliable after a thorough heating. It is only the cheap waterproofs 
that grow so hard; but this process keeps them in good order until 
wet again, when the same process should be repeated, holding every 
part in turn to the kitchen fire. 

Another item of interest for the housekeeper is the assurance 
that for washing madras curtains, bran water is excellent. The pro- 
portions used are about a pailful of bran to a washboiler full of 
water. Boil half an hour, strain part of it and use to wash curtains, 
letting what remains continue to boil. Then strain and use for ring- 
ing. Shake the wrinkles out of the curtains as much as possible 
when hanging them up to dry. 

It is interesting to be told at this season that rattan furniture, 
which holds a prominent place in.summer furnishing, can, if unvar- 
nished, be made as presentable as new. Oxalic acid dissolved in 
water and applied with a brush will do this. It is a poison and 
should be used carefully, but it is a great dirt eraser. This acid 
or the juice of lemon will effectually efface stains of ink from the 
hands. After using, rinse thoroughly in clean water. 

For Mud Spots on Silk—One’s skirts cannot be held so high in 
these days that they escape the mud. The most painstaking, careful 
woman comes in from even the shortest walk with bedraggled folds 
and flounces. When the mud has dried it can be brushed off of 
woolen goods, but even the most vigorous brushing fails to clean silk. 
It should be sponged, after being dried and brushed, with alcohol 
which will leave it fresh and clean. 

The most disagreeable feature of kitchenwork is undoubtedly 
the cleaning of kettles and pans in which food has been cooked. One 
woman has lightened even this task. As soon as a meat or a veg- 
etable is removed from the vessel in which it has been cooked to its 
table dish, she almost fills the cooking dish with water, adds a pinch 
of borax and puts it on the back of the stove to heat slowly. When 
potwashing time arrives her labor is merely nominal, so cleansing 
have the water and borax proved. 

Seraps of Soap.—Scraps of soap should never be wasted. When 
they have become small they should be carefully collected and put 
away. If flannels are to be washed the scraps should be taken out, 
cut in small pieces and boiled to a jelly. This, diluted with warm 
rain water, makes beautiful lather for washing woolen goods, which 
are spoiled if soap is rubbed on the fabric. Small pieces of toilet 
soap should be melted up again with a small quantity of milk, then 
formed into cakes and stood aside to dry till ready for use. 

Ink spots on polished woodwork can be removed by the use of 
caustic soda or oxalic acid. When the stain is on the surface of the 
polish it can be taken out by the use of a little water slightly impreg- 
nated with the soda. When the stain has entered deeply into the 
wood, diluted oxalic acid will erase it better than anything else. 
The wood in such a case, requires to be refinished, as the polish will 
be gone after this treatment. Any woodwork that has been un- 
touched by shellac or varnish, no matter how stained or dirty it 


-may be, can be made beautifully fresh and clean by an application of 


oxalic acid dilution. 


A very handsome sofa pillow can be made by stamping a centre 
pattern of flowers and leaves upon a sort of fine honeycomb or 
basket of canvas. ‘The ground is then entirely covered with darn- 
ing in three shades of yellow silk. ‘The silks are cut into needlefuls, 
and the shades used at random. The result will be a golden chiné 
effect that is very pleasing. After the darning is finished the pattern 
is to be embroidered solidly in light blue. 
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Church Calendar. 
> 


Aug. 3—Friday. Fast. 


“ 65—HEighth Sun. after Trinity. (Green.) 
(White at Evensong.) 

“ 6—Monday. ‘Transfiguration. (White.) 

“ 10—Friday. Fast. 

“* 12—Ninth Sunday after Trinity. (Green.) 

“ 17—Friday. Fast. 

“ 19—Tenth Sun. after Trinity. (Green.) 

“ 23—Thursday. (Red at Evensong.) 

“ 24—St. Bartholomew. Fast. (Red.) 

“ 25—Saturday. (Green.) 

“ 26—BEleventh Sun. after Trinity. (Green.) 


“ 31—Friday. Fast. 


Personal Mention. 


THE Rey. A. BEAUMONT resigns charge of St. 
Andrew’s, East Jackson, Michigan, Aug. 12th, on 
account of insufficient missionary aid. 


Tue Rey. D. H. CLARKSON has accepted a call 
to the rectorship of Grace Church, Jamestown, 
N. D. 

Tue address of the Rey. Jas. E. Conny is 
Hamden, Conn. 


THe Rev. H. D. Conn, rector of Christ 
Church, Bridgeport, Conn., is spending the 
month of August at ‘‘The Maples,” Canaan, Conn. 


THe Rev. H. J. Coox, rector of Calvary 
Church, Conshohocken, Pa., is spending the sum- 
mer at Hadley, Mass. 


THe Rey. H. W. CUNNINGHAM, rector of Cal- 
vary Church, Wilmington, Del., is spending the 
month of August in Newfoundland. 


Tue address of the Rey. T. J. O. Curran is 
now 4434 St. Laurence Ave., Chicago, III. 


Tue address of the Rey. T. P. Ean is changed 
from Delaware City to, care of ‘‘Church House,” 
12th and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tun Rey. R. P. EUBANKS has taken charge of 
St. Jude’s Church, Brunswick, Ga., and should be 
addressed accordingly. 


Tup Rey. W. C. HupBarp, M.A., has ceased to 
be in charge of St. Matthew’s Church, New York 
City, and will resume his duties at St. Luke’s, 
Brooklyn, Sept 30th. His address will be 144 
Halsey Street, Brooklyn, NEY: 


THE Rey. NowELL LoGAN has changed his ad- 
dress from Vicksburg, Miss., to Pass Christian, 
Miss. 


Tur address of the Rev. H. Mackay is Las 
Vegas, New Mexico, not Hast Las Vegas. 


THe Rey. A. B. NicHouas, of Guthrie, Okla- 
homa, is in charge of St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
Chicago, during July and August, in the absence 
of the rector. 


THE Rey. 
address from Mound City, IIL, 


EpMonpD PHARES has changed his 
to Camden, Ohio. 


THe Rey. FreppRICK F. RewsH, rector of 
Christ Church, Macon, Ga., has received the de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity, honoris causa, from 
the University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 


THe Rey. R. C. SEearRrmne, rector of Grace 
Church, ‘Scottsville, N. Y., may be addressed at 
25 Federal St., Saratoga Springs, N. Y., from 
Aug. 11th to Sept. 13th. 


Tue Rey. Dr. C. ELuis STEVENS, of Philadel- 
phia, has been officially requested to attend the 
International Congress of Historical Scholars 
and Political Economists about to be held in 
connection with the Exposition at Paris. 


Tun Rey. EBENEZER THOMPSON, rector of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Biloxi, Miss., is spend- 
ing his vacation at Stevens Point, Wis. 

THE Rev. M. A. TOLMAN has changed his ad- 
dress from Mauch Chunk, Pa., to Bethlehem, Pa. 


ORDINATIONS. 


DEACONS. 
CALIFORNIA.—On Sunday, July 22nd, by the 
Bishop of the Diocese, CHAarLES D. LATHROP, son 
of the late Rey. Dr. Lathrop. 


NortH Daxotra.—June 19th, at Christ 


Church, Mandan, THomas P. ASHLEY, a native 
Indian. His address is Cannon Ball, N. D. 
July ist, at Gethsemane Pro-Cathedral, Fargo, 
Harypy Kerstetter. Address, Fort Totten, 


The Diving Church. 


N. D. Both these ordinations by the Bishop of 
North Dakota. 


TPENNESSEE.—On Saturday, July 28th, at St. 
Augustine’s Chapel, Sewanee, JOHN BEEAN, by 
the Bishop of South Carolina. The sermon was 
preached by the Rey. W. P. Du Bose, D.D., and 
the candidate was presented by the Rey. W. A. 
Guerry. Mr. Beean will assume charge of the 
mission at Yoakum, in the missionary district of 
Western Texas. 

PRIESTS. 


OutIo.—On Tuesday, July 31st, in Trinity 
Cathedral, the Rey. WILSON REIFF STEARLY was 
admitted to the Priesthood, by the Bishop of 
Ohio. The Rey. Chas. D. Williams, D.D., Dean 
of the Cathedral, was master of ceremonies, and 
the candidate was presented by Canon O. E. Wat- 
son. The Rey. Pres. Pierce of Kenyon College 
read the preface, and the Rev. D. F. Davies, D-D., 
of Gambier, preached the sermon from Hebrews 
xi. 1: “Now faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” The 
clergy who assisted in the laying on of hands, 
were Dean Williams, Archdeacon Abbott, Canon 
Hall, Canon Watson, Pres. Pierce, the Rey. Dr. 
McGrew, and the Rev. Walter Scott. The Rev. 
Mr. Stearly has been minister-in-charge of Em- 
manuel Church for some time past, and will 
probably soon be elected rector of the parish. 


DIED, 


Bippity.—Entered into Paradise, July 26th, 
at his country home, Andalusia, Bucks Co., Pa., 
JAMES S. BIDDLE, aged 82 years. 

“Mark the perfect man and behold the up- 
right : for the end of that man is peace.” 


Boyp.—At “Belvidere,” near Townsville, N. 
C., on the evening of July 26th, 1900, GnrorcE 
RINNIER Boyp, infant son of George Venable 
and Saidie Rinnier Boyd, aged 4 months, 2 weeks, 
4 days. 


DyrerR.—On Sunday, July 29th, at his resi- 
dence, 111 East 17th St., New York, the Rev. 
HemMan Dyer, D.D., in the 90th year of his age. 


OrprENn.—Entered into Life, at Providence, 
R. I., after months of keenest suffering, on Aug. 
1st, Susan ANNE (HILL), widow of the late Rev. 
S. C. M. OrppEn, aged 47 years. 

“Grant her, O Lord, eternal rest, and let 
light perpetual lighten upon her.” 


Prout. At St. Joseph, Mo., on the Feast of St. 
James, EDMUND GREGORY PROUT, Priest, for many 
years Rector of the Churches of St. Paul’s, Virginia 
City, and St. James’, Deer Lodge, Montana. 

Requiescat in pace! 


WituraAms.—At Somerville, Tennessee, on 
Friday, July 27th, Jann T., widow of General 
Joseph R. WILLIAMS, in the seventy-third year of 
her age. Burial services at St. Thomas’ Church, 
Somerville, and at Elmwood Cemetery, Memphis, 
on Saturday, the 28th, the Rev. Arthur Howard 
Noll officiating. 

“Having the testimony of a good conscience; 
in the communion of the Catholic Church; in 
the confidence of a certain faith; in the comfort 
of a reasonable, religious, and holy hope; in 
favor with God, and in perfect charity with the 
world.” = 


WANTED. 


POSITIONS OFFERED. 


Locum TENENS.—For October and November, 
with possibility of permanent engagement. 
Priest ‘High Church.” City Parish. C. B. 
Nort, P. O. Box 766, New Orleans, La. 


PartTNer.—A Churchman with $5,000 for 
partnership in a Church boarding school for 
boys. Address, CHurcH ScHooLu, care of THE 
Livine CHURCH, Milwaukee. 


MANAGER AND MATRON.—WANTED, &2 Man and 
wife, without children, communicants of the 
Episcopal Church, to take charge respectively 
as Genera] Manager and as Matron of a Mission 
Indian Boarding School in South Dakota. —-Ad- 
dress Bishop Hare, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


P@SITIONS WANTED. 

Ministry.—An elderly Priest in a missionary 
jurisdiction in the Northwest wishes a young 
man to pursue his studies under him and assist 
him in his work; either a deacon who has not 
yet finished his studies or else a layman, who has 
had at least a high school education, desirous 
of preparing for the ministry. Address, W. H. 
H., care of Tum Livinc CHurcH, Milwaukee. 

PaRISH.—A young Priest, Catholic, having 
had a wide Home and Foreign missionary expe- 
rience, now desires charge of a church with small 
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house in connection. Address, ALPHA, care of 
THE Livinc CHuRCH, Milwaukee. 


Pupits.—A Priest in the Church will prepare 
for college four boys to board with him in 
rectory, within twenty-five miles of New York. 
Board, tuition, and plain laundry for each pupil, 
$500 for the school year. Rapid progress guar- 
anteed for those beginning Latin and Greek. 
Address Epucator, Livinc CHURCH Office, Mil- 
waukee. 


COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS, 
TRINITY COLLEGE, HARTFORD, CONN.—Hxam- 

inations for admission will be held Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday, September 17th, 
18th, 19th, and 20th. The session will begin 
with chapel service at 5:45 P. M., Thursday, 
September 20th, 1900. 

GEO. WILLIAMSON SMITH, Prediizee 


APPEALS, 

THE UNDERSIGNED missionary to deaf-mutes in 
Western and Northwestern Dioceses appeals for 
offerings for traveling expenses. 

Rey. JAs. H. CLoup, 
2010 Obear Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY gifts and 
offerings are requested for The Church Mission to 
Deaf Mutes, New York, incorporated in 1872. 

THOMAS GALLAUDET, General Manager, 
112 West 78th St. 
WaLTER S. Kpmnys, Treasurer, 
7 East 62nd St. 


Tue “Twelfth Sunday after Trinity”; “Eph- 
phatha Sunday,” and ‘‘Deaf-Mute Sunday,” are 
the names appropriately associated with the 
Church’s “Silent Mission.”” The day comes on 
September 2nd this year. Again the undersigned 
appeals for offerings from the Mid-Western par- 
ishes to meet the expenses of this wide-reaching 
work. Rev. AUSTIN W. MANN, 

General Missionary, 
21 Wilbur Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


THe DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN 


MISSIONARY 
Society, the Church Missions House, 281 
Fourth Ave., New York. Officers: RiecHT Ray. 


THomas M. CuarkK, D.D., president; Rr. Ray. 


WILLIAM CROSWELL Doanu, D.D., vice-president ; 
Ruy. ArTHuR S. Luoyp, D.D., general secretary; 
Rev. JoSHUA KIMBER, associate secretary; MR. 
JoHN W. Woop, corresponding secretary; Ry. 
Rogpert B. Krmper, local secretary; Mr. GHEORGHE 
C. THOMAS, treasurer; Mr. E. WALTER ree 
assistant treasurer. 


This society comprehends all persons who are 
members of this Church. It is the Church’s 
established agency for the conduct of general 
missionary work. At home this work is in 
seventeen missionary districts, in Porto Rico, 
and in forty-three dioceses; and includes that 
among the negroes in the South, and the In- 
dians. Abroad, the work includes the missions 
in Africa, China, and Japan; the support of the 
Church in Haiti; and of the presbyter named by 
the Presiding Bishop to counsel and guide the 
workers in Mexico. The society also aids the 
work among the English-speaking people in Mex- 
ico, and transmits contributions designated for 
the other work in that country. 7 


The Society pays the salaries and traveling 
expenses of twenty-two missionary Bishops, and 
the Bishop of Haiti; 1,630 other missionaries 
depend in whole or in part for their support 
upon the offerings of Church people, made 
through this Society. There are many schools, 
orphanages, and hospitals at home and abroad 
which but for the support that comes through 
the Society, would of necessity be abandoned. 


The amount required to meet all appropria- 
tions for this work to the end of the fiscal year, 
September 1, 1900, is $630,000. For this sum 
the Board of Managers must depend upon the 
voluntary offerings of the members of the 
Church. Additional workers, both men and 
women, are constantly needed to meet the in- 
ereasing demands of the work (both at home 
and abroad). 

The Spirit of Missions is the official mepniy 
magazine—$1 a year. All information possible 
concerning the Society’s work will be furnished 
on application. 


Remittances should be made to Mr. Goren ‘ 


Cc. THoMAS, treasurer. 

All other officia! communications should be 
addressed to the Board of Managers, ‘anied 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave., New York. © 


Legal title (for use in making wills) : THe 
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DOMESTIC AND FORBIGN MISSIONARY SocrmtTy 
OF THH PROTESTANT HPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THB 
UNITED STATHS OF AMERICA. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

_ Rerrwat ror Cuurey, There will be a retreat 
for clergy at the Mission House of the Society of 
St. John Evangelist, Boston, Sept. 24-28. Ad- 
dress Father Superior, 33 Bowdoin St., Boston, 
Mass. Word Retreat on envelope. 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY. 
Among the Wild Ngoni. Some chapters in the 
History of the Livingstonia Mission in Brit- 
ish Central Africa. By W. A. Elmslie, M.B., 
C.M., F.R.G.S., Medical Missionary. With 
Introduction by the Rt. Ron. Lord Overtoun. 


JOHN A, ULRICH, 74 W. Lake St., Chicago. 
Facts and Fancy. By T. M. Price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 


Forty Years in the Medical Profession. 1858- 
1898. By John Janvier Black, M.D., mem- 
ber of the College of Physicians of Phila- 
delphia, etc. Price, ‘$3.00. 


PAMPHLETS. 


The Hssence of Prayer. A Sermon. By the 
Rt. Rey. W. BH. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bish- 
op of Chicago. Preached at the 63rd An- 
nual Convention of the Diocese, May 29th, 


Che Church at Work. 


ALABAMA, 
Rost. W. BARNWELL, D.D., Bishop. 
Condition of Rev. Dr. Spalding. 

Tue Rey. E. W. Spalding, D.D., whose 
serious. illness at St. Luke’s Hospital, Chi- 
cago, was noted last week, was operated upon 
on Wednesday, August Ist, for a cancerous 
growth in the colon, which had caused acute 
obstruction of the bowels. The cancer was 
removed together with portions of the ascend- 
ing colon and ilium. The growth was quite 
an extensive one, and it was stated on Sun- 
day that the outcome of the operation was 
not quite clear, and that the Doctor is 
eritically ill, with about even chances as to 
recovery. 


EASTON. 
Wo. Forses ApAms, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
Death of a Layman—India Famine Relief Fund 
—Church Re-opened at Church Creek. 


Mr. Bensamin N. Wricut, one of the 
‘most widely known citizens of the State, died 
on July 8th at the residence of his nephew in 
Centreville, where he was on a visit for his 
health. Mr. Wright was for a number of 
years a member of St. Paul’s parish, but 
moved to Annapolis, to accept a clerkship 
in the Comptroller’s office, and while there 
became identified with local interests, being 
warden of St. Anne’s at the time of his de- 
cease. He was buried from St. Paul’s on 
Wednesday afternoon, July 11th. 


AW EFrorT in behalf of the India Famine 
Relief Fund, in which the rector of Trinity 
Church had the prompt:and hearty coépera- 
tion of the pastors of the Presbyterian and 
Methodist bodies in Elkton, was lately made, 


yand met with excellent success, the sum of 


about two hundred dollars having been ob- 
tained through the efforts of lady canvassers 
representing the three churches. Sunday 
evening service at the church has been omit- 
ted during the heated term. 


On Sunpay afternoon, Aug. 5th, at 4 


o'clock, the first service held for years in 


‘Trinity Church, Church Creek, was conducted 


by the Rev. Thomas Carter Page, rector of 


Christ Church, Cambridge. This has aroused 


interest in the ancient structure and the 


memories which cluster around it. The build- 
baa im @ 
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The Diving Church. 


ing has been put in thorough repair, through 
the generosity of one of the members of the 
parish, and the choir of Christ Church, to- 
gether with many of the members, accom- 
panied the rector to aid in the service. The 
church is one of the oldest buildings in the 
State of Maryland, and is built of brick. The 
floor was originally made of bricks some seven 
or eight inches square, and the aisles were a 
step lower than the pews, but when the 
church was repaired in the early fifties, the 
tiling was covered over with plank floor, 
which still remains. Instead of the sounding 
board which was a feature of many of the old 
churches, and which may still be seen at St. 
John’s Church, Richmond, and “The Old 
Chapel,” near Millwood, Clark Co., Va., the 
pulpit is built in a deep, arched recess, which 
forms a part of the church wall. The vestry 
room stands at one side of the church and 
communicates with the main audience room 
instead of the usual door or doors opening 
within the chancel. The church has a seat- 
ing capacity of perhaps 150. The precise age 
of the church is not known, as its earliest 
records have been destroyed, but records in 
England, discovered by Bishop Lay, who went 
for the purpose of looking into the history of 
this and other parishes, shows that the church 
was in existence in 1680. It is thought that 
it was erected early in Queen Anne’s reign. 
She presented the church with a silver com- 
munion service, of which only one treasured 
cup remains. The rest were stolen while the 


| church was out of repair and are thought to 


| have gone to the melting pot. 


She also pre- 
sented the church with the cushion on which 
she knelt at the time of her coronation, and 
this has been carefully preserved. 

The site of the church is one of the most 
picturesque in that section, and the church- 
yard, of about two acres, contains the bodies 
of members of many families long prominent 
in that locality. Chiefly interesting from a 
historic standpoint is the tomb of ex-Governor 
Thomas King Carroll. A marble shaft marks 
the spot where Governor Carroll, his wife, 
and four of their children lie buried. Among 
the names of the latter is that of Miss Anna 
Ella, Carroll, the well known writer, who died 
in Washington city in 1893. Some of the 
inscriptions on the tombstones are of an 
interesting character. One records that the 
dying words of a young man of 20 were: “Go 
into all the world and preach the Gospel to 
every creature.” The inscription on the stone 
which marks the tomb of a veteran of the 
Revolution is as follows: 

In memory of Col. Thos. Jones, who departed 
this life on the 24th day of March, 1808, in the 
85th year of his age. He served his country 
with fortitude, bravery, and honor throughout 
our Revolution, and since the peace has been in 
constant exercise of various civil offices, which 
he filled with reputation to himself and civility 
to his fellow citizens. 


FOND DU LAC, 
CHAS. C. GRAFTON, D.D., Bishop. 


Death of Rev. Dr. Schepeler. 


Tue death of the Rev. W. T. Schepeler, 
Ph.D., rector of St. Paul’s Church, Marinette, 
oceurred at St. Luke’s Hospital, New York, 
on July 3lst. Dr. Schepeler was enjoying 
his vacation at his old home in Fordham, 
New York City, when he was taken ill and 
died as stated. He was about 45 years of 
age, and was one of the leading clergy of the 
Diocese, and a member of the Standing Com- 
mittee. 

Dr. Schepeler was ordained by the Bishop 
of Springfield, to the diaconate in 1886, and 
to the priesthood in 1888. As deacon he was 
placed in charge of the mission church of the 
House of Prayer, Decatur, Ill., but was trans- 
ferred soon after to Rantoul. After his 
ordination to the priesthood, he removed to 
the Diocese of Pittsburgh, assuming charge 
of the mission at Youngsville, Pa. He be- 
came rector of Emmanuel ‘Church, Corry, in 
1890. 


He came to the Diocese of Fond du’ 
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Lae in 1892, on an appointment by the 
Bishop as Archdeacon of the Diocese. The 
latter position he resigned in 1895 to accept 
his last rectorship, at Marinette. 


MARYLAND. 
Wo. Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Report of the Church Home, 


THE 42nd annual report issued by the 
Trustees of the Church Home and Infirmary, 
Baltimore, shows that 351 persons were cared 
for during the year, of whom 181 were bene- 
ficiaries and 170 paying patients. This shows 
that a large part of the work is purely char- 
itable. Six of the Church clergy have been 
cared for without expense to them, and one 
Methodist and one Presbyterian clergyman. 
The interest of the Church people generally 
is called to this good work. Of all the city 
churches, some thirty or forty in number, 
eight only have done anything in the past 
year. And of these eight, two have con- 
tributed $2,800, and the rest $1,800. Many 
of the churches in the small and compara- 
tively poor Diocese of Easton contribute an- 
nually to the Home; six have done so in the 
past year. As an instance of the good work, 
an aged lady who recently died, the widow of 
a Church clergyman, had been cared for at 
the Home for twenty-nine years, during 
which time the members of St. Paul’s Church 
paid for her $5,800. 


MINNESOTA. 
H. B. WuHippuien, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Funeral of W. M. Farrar—Rev. Harvey Officer 
—Corner Stone Laid at Wabasha. 


Tue funeral service over the remains of 
the late W. Montague Farrar, who lost his 
life while bathing in Lake Elmo, took place 
at Forest Cemetery on Sunday, July 29th, 
the Rev. Harvey Officer, who is in charge of 
St. Paul’s Church, officiating. The body was 
placed in the vault until his mother in Eng- 
land is heard from. A large concourse of 
friends was in attendance. 


Tur Rev. Harvey Officer, acting rector of 
St. Paul’s Church, has decided to remain in 
St. Paul until Sept. 1, and until that time 
will remain in charge of St. Paul’s parish, 
After a two months’ tour of Europe Mr. 
Officer will join the religious order of the 
Holy Cross at Westminster, Md. Mr. Officer 
has been connected with St. Paul’s Church 
in various ways since boyhood. His grand- 
father, the Rev. Dr. Patterson, was the first 
rector of St. Paul’s.. Young Harvey, as he 
is frequently called, was Sunday School boy, 
chorister, and organist. From these begin- 
nings he was led into the priesthood. Since 
his ordination as deacon and priest he has 
spent most of his time building up St. Phil- 
ip’s (African) Mission, until within the last 
year, when he succeeded the Rey. Dr. Wright 
for the time being. He was instrumental in 
collecting over one thousand dollars towards 
a suitable edifice for St. Philip’s Mission. 
The vestry of St. Paul’s Church at the Easter 
meeting commended very highly the work he 
has accomplished during his short tenure of 
oftice. He is wholly consecrated to his work, 
has a high conception of the priestly office, 
and is apparently fitted for the vocation he 
has selected. 

Tue ladies of St. Paul’s parish raised over 
$100 through their Barge Excursion down 
the Mississippi river Saturday last. 


Tue corner stone of the memorial church, 
Wabasha, in memory of the late Mrs. Irvine, 
was laid by the Rev. Dean Andrews, of Christ 
Church, St. Paul, July 31st, in the presence 
of a large concourse of people. The church 
will be known hereafter as Grace Church. 
Mr. Andrews was assisted by the Rev. W. C. 
Pope, of St. Paul, who delivered the address; 
Rev. ©. Holmes, of St. Paul; Rev. OC. H. 
Plummer, of Lake City, and the Rev. J. J. 
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Hillmer, rector of the parish, also took part. 
The church choir furnished the music. After 
the exercises the church officers and the cler- 
gymen present repaired to the spacious resi- 
dence of Capt. H. C. Wilcox, where an elab- 
orate dinner was served by the ladies of the 
parish. After the repast the reverend gentle- 
men accepted an invitation for a ride on the 
Mississippi river to the foot of Lake Pepin 
in the gasoline launch Lena S., owned by 
Henry Schwedes,; which was enjoyed very 
much. 
MONTANA. d 
L. R. Brewer, D.D., Miss. Bp. 
Death of Rev. E. G, Prout. 

THE death of a revered priest of the Dis- 
trict occurred on July 25th, the festival of 
St. James, when the Rey. Edmund Gregory 
Prout passed to his rest. Mr. Prout was 
born at Valle Crucis, North Carolina, and 
graduated at the University of North Caro- 
lina in 1865, taking the degree of B.A. He 
was ordained both deacon and priest by the 
present Bishop of Albany, the former in 1870 
and the latter in 1871. After a few years 
spent as missionary at Massena and after- 
ward at Morley, both in the Diocese of Al- 
bany, Mr. Prout removed to Montana, 
where from 1874 to 1890 he was missionary 
at Virginia City, and from the latter year 
until his death, rector of St. James’ Church, 
Deer Lodge. He was thus one of the pioneers 
of the Church in Montana, and has for some 
years been Secretary and Registrar of the 
Convocation of the Missionary District. 


NEWARK, 
TuHos. A. SrTarKny, D.D., Bishop. 
Improvements at Grace Church. 


GRAcE CuuRCcH, one of the oldest churches 
in the see city, is being entirely redecorated 
within, and by September, when it is expected 
it will be finished, the parishioners will 
scarcely recognize it. William H. Day, the 
artist, is in charge of the work. The decora- 
tions of half a century ago were removed, 
and the workmen came upon inscriptions 
that had been placed on the walls when the 
church was first built. Pure, old Gothic is 
the style of the new decorations. The rear 
wall of the chancel will be of solid gold, done 
in leaf, without ornamentation. The ceiling 
will be in dark navy blue, with peacock green 
and soft red and gold. 
ceiling will be seen in the rear chancel wall. 
The design of the chancel roof or ceiling will 
be in the Rose of Sharon ornament, and the 
twelve spandrels which support the roof are 
to have upon them the symbols of the twelve 
apostles. In the four extreme corners of the 
chancel will be symbols of the four Evangel- 
ists. The south wall of the chancel is taken 
up with windows, but the north wall will be 
decorated with a. conventional treatment of 
“The Tree of Life,’ in green, gold and red. 
One of the most striking changes will be in 
the treatment of the walls of the nave and 
transepts, which are to be done in old stone 
gray, with decorations in pure colors, solid 
reds, blues, and greens. In the southwest 
corner of the nave will be a conventional 
ship, and in the ornamentation throughout 
the nave will be woven Latin texts. The 
ergan will also be redecorated. 


NEW JERSEY. 
JOHN ScARBOROUGH, D.D., Bishop. 
Death of Mrs. Spooner—Church Broken Into— 

Accident at Ocean City. 

Tue mortal remains of Mrs. Spooner, 
widow of the late Rev. John Alden Spooner, 
were laid to rest in the cemetery of St. 
Stephen’s Church, Beverly, on Friday, 27th 
ult., after services in the church. She had 
reached the advanced age of 87 years. 


Somr time between Sunday evening, 29th 
ult., and the following Tuesday morning, an 


A reflection of the | 


The Diving Church. 


attempt was made to force an entrance into 
Grace Church, Merchantville. A key had 
been inserted into the lock, but would not 
release the door, which was pried open by 
some sort of an instrument. Nothing was 
missing from the church, however, and it is 
supposed the thief was frightened off. 


One of the most distressing accidents in 
the history of Ocean City occurred there on 
Tuesday morning, 3lst ult., by which four 
young women were drowned while bathing in 
a rather heavy surf. They were lifted off 
their feet by the undertow, swept into a gully, 
and perished. There are some circumstances 
which give the accident a peculiarly distress- 
ing aspect, and which has brought sorrow to 
more than the immediate families. These 
four young ladies, the Misses Lowe and Lons- 
dale, were members or intimates of an organ- 
ization known as the ‘“Triad,” an auxiliary of 
the “Crusaders’ League,” an association fos- 
tered by Grace Church, Mt. Airy, Philadel- 
phia. Last spring a cottage was built at 
Ocean City, for the sole accommodation of 
the members of the two organizations, and 
was only ready for occupancy about the mid- 
dle of July. All these young ladies were resi- 
dents of Germantown, Philadelphia, and 
leaders in social affairs in that section of the 
city. The four bodies were all washed ashore 
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at various points, and removed to Philadel- 
phia the day following the accident. 


NEW YORK, 
Henry C. Porrrr, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 


Summer Arrangements at St. Mark’s, 


Sr. Marx’s Cuurcu, Tenth St. and Second 
Ave., will be open throughout the summer. 
During August and September, services on 
Sunday will be as follows: Holy Commun- 
ion 8 a.m.; Morning Prayer and sermon, 11 
a.m.; Evening Prayer and sermon, at the 
chapel, 8 p.m. Both of the Sunday Schools 
of the parish are also open all summer, meet- 
ing at 9:30 a.m. at the church, and at 3 p.m. 
at the chapel. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
O. W. Wuiraknr, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


St. Anna’s Chapel—Funeral of Captain Biddle— 
Sanitarium Association—Parish House for 
Overbrook—T wo Double Funerals, 
On-SunpAy evening, 29th ult., opening 

services were held in the new St. Anna’s 

chapel at 56th and Market Streets, West 

Philadelphia. The ground was purchased for 

$15,000, of which sum $7,000 has been paid. 

The greater part of this amount was raised 

by the diocesan committee of the Woman’s 
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_ Auxiliary (which has also guaranteed the 
interest on the mortgage) and the balance 
was given by the Board of Missions and the 
_ Bishop. The chapel is a frame structure, 
36x62 feet, and designed merely for tem- 
porary use. After Evensong, addresses were 
made by the Rev. Messrs. S. P. Kelly, S. C. 
Bispham, 8. L. Gilberson, E. K. Tullidge, all 
of West Philadelphia, and the Rev. Dr. C. A. 
is Maison, Dean of the West Philadelphia Con- 
- yocation. The whole service was very im- 
F pressive and thoroughly in keeping with the 
important event. | St. Anna’s, which has 
been in contemplation for some time, will 
divide the parishes of St. Barnabas’ and St. 
George's. It is situated in a rapidly grow- 
ing neighborhood, where the necessity of a 
church has been urgently felt for several 
years. The various parishes in its vicinity 
have taken a lively interest in the growth of 
the congregation, as may be evinced by their 
gifts. ‘The altar, lectern, and organ, were 
presented by the parishioners of the Church 
of the Holy Communion, while the congrega- 
tion of St. Barnabas’ contributed a pulpit, 
two sedilia, and a book rest. It is not ex- 
pected that a clergyman will be placed in 
p charge immediately, but the services will be 
maintained by lay-readers, to be appointed 

3 by the Bishop, and the congregation will 
i occasionally avail itself of the services of 
ry 
\, 
2 


_ visiting clergymen. The Sunday School was 
organized in the afternoon, and the names of 
60 children were enrolled. 


; AT THE open air service conducted by the 
Evangelical Alliance under the trees at the 
Children’s Playground, in Fairmount Park, 

> ah -Sunday afternoon, 29th ult., the Rev. 
Robert A. Mayo, of Holy Trinity memorial 
chapel, Philadelphia, spoke of the importance 

_ of the individual in God’s plan of life, basing 
his remarks on the text, St. Matt. x. 30, 31. 


Tne funeral of Captain James 8S. Biddle, 
at old St. Peter’s Church, Philadelphia, on 
Monday afternoon, 30th ult., was more large- 
-ly attended than any midsummer funeral 
held in that. city for many years. Although 
_ the rain fell in torrents before and during the 
service, it did not deter the many who came 
to pay their last tribute to his memory. 
‘ The service was in charge of the Rt. Rev. 
- Dr. MeVickar, Bishop Coadjutor of Rhode 
Xsland, who came on expressly for the pur- 
_ pose, for Captain Biddle was a parishioner 
-of Holy Trinity while the Bishop was rector 
there. He was assisted by the Rey. R. 8. 
Eastman, rector of All Saints’, Lower Dub- 
lin, of which parish the deceased was a lay 
delegate to the diocesan convention; also by 
_ the Rev. Dr. B. Schulte, one of the assistant 
_ Ministers of St. Peter’s. As the casket was 
' brought into the church, preceded by the 
_ ¢lergy and yested choir, and placed before 
- the chancel, the mournful cadences of the 
_ Marche Funebie were echoed back from the 
lofty ceiling of the old church as they had 
re-echoed the dirges of the three generations 
of the Biddle family, whose remains lie in 
- shadow of the ancient edifice. At the 
a conclusion of the Burial Office, the choir 
sang “O Paradise” as the recessional. The 
’ fT? burial in the Craig and Biddle family vault 
aan followed. A large number of the reverend 


1% were the four remaining lay members of the 
Su “Standing Committee of the Diocese, and 
many prominent laymen. 

‘ 


_ Tre Sanitarium Association, somewhat 
‘similar to St. John’s Guild of New York City, 
was originally instituted in 1877 by Church- 
men, and was endorsed by the City Mission, 
whose managers were liberal contributors to 
5 the cause, which is the same for which its 
prototype of New York is celebrated—the 
- amelioration of poor children during the 
‘ summer months, although it works on some- 
what different lines. Until 1887, the Sani- 
tar’ jum was located on the southern portion 
of Windmill Island in the Delaware river, 


“clergy were present in the congregation, as: 
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which was remoyed by the U. S. government. 
The Sanitarium Association, which soon be- 
came unsectarian, although~Churechmen are 
still largely interested in its management, 
purchased the present site of 80 acres on the 
eastern shore of the Delaware river, at Red 
Bank, N. J. Two large passenger steamers 
carry every week day from four different 
piers on the city’s front from 2,000 to 3,000 
children with their caretakers to and from 
the grounds. The daily average for 75 days, 
1899, was 2,220. Free excursion boats, free 
bathing houses, free hospital service, free 
dinners, and a free romp in 80 acres of wood- 
land with swings, hammocks, and all that 
goes to make a children’s playground attrac- 
tive, are to be found in the “Children’s Para- 
dise.” The two steamers are gifts to the 
Association, each in memory of some de- 
parted friend. The hospital is located in a 
large brick building, originally built for a 
hotel some fifty years ago, and has its wards 
and beds—some of them endowed, others 
awaiting a gift. Sick children are cared for, 
not for a day only, but until they are cured. 
There is a physician and an assistant with 
but two trained nurses;°*for the mothers of 
the children must look after them, under the 
supervision of the matron and nurse. <Ad- 
joining the hospital is a beautiful grove ex- 
clusively for invalids. A bath house for 
babies is close by, where attendants assist 
the mothers. Nourishing food is provided 
for all who come for it, about the noen hour ; 
and tea is prepared for the mothers at 3 
o’clock. In the 20 years since accurate 
records were kept, 1,998,195 women and chil- 
dren have been cared for. The Philadelphia 
and Reading R. R.’s_ steamboat furnished 
gratuitously the transportation for the first 
nine years, besides giving the free use of 
their grounds at Windmill Island. 


THE memorial Church of St. Paul, Over- 
brook, Philadelphia (Rev. C. T. Brady, ree- 
tor), is about erecting a parish house, to cost 
not over $10,000. Plans have been prepared, 
and bids are being received. 


Durtne the present month of August, the 
services of the Church of Our Saviour, Jen- 
kintown, will be under the care of the Rev. 
G. Woolsey Hodge, whose summer residence 
is in the vicinity. 

Tue Rey. Dr. H. L: Duhring, special agent 
of the Sunday School Auxiliary to the Board 
of Missions, reports that the Lenten Offering 
is now $95,499.03, from 3,401 Sunday Schools. 

Two double funerals on the same day, at 
the same hour, and two double interments in 
the same cemetery, and almost at the same 
time, on Friday afternoon, 3d inst., were the 
sequel to the accident by which four young 
women lost their lives at Ocean City, N. J., 
on the 31st ult. (vide “New Jersey” in this 
issue). At the Lonsdale home, the Rev. 
Simeon C. Hill, rector of Grace Church, Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, held a brief service at 2 
p.m., being the same hour when services were 
begun at the Lowe residence. Subsequently, 
the bodies of the two sisters were conveyed 
to Grace Church, of which they were members, 
and the full Burial Office said and sung, the 
vested choir also rendering the two favorite 
hymns of the sisters, “Asleep in Jesus” and 
“Jerusalem the Golden.” The Rev. Mr. Hill 
officiated and also said the committal service 
at Ivy Hill cemetery. The Misses Lowe were 
members of the Second Baptist congregation, 
and among those who made addresses at the 
Lowe homestead was the Rey. James H. 
Lamb, the financial secretary of the Clergy- 
men’s Retiring Fund Society. 


*. 


SOUTHERN OHIO, 


THos. A. JaaGar, D.D., Bishop. 
Boyp Vincunt, D.D., Bp. Coadj. 


Memorals at Dayton, 


MeEmMorIALS oF two former rectors of 
Christ Church, Dayton (Rey. John Dows 
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Hills, rector), were unyeiled with appropri- 
ate services on Sunday, July 29. The tab- 
lets are placed in a handsome reredos above 
the side altar. The reredos is a Gothie arch 
of walnut, with carved pillars, surmounted 
by a cross. The apex bears a quartrefoil of 
brass, with the words, “To the Glory of God,” 
and the panels below enclose exquisite tablets 
of brass, bearing the names of Jesse Thomas 
Webster, Priest, eleventh Rector of this Par- 
ish, 1880-1886; and Yelverton Peyton Mor- 
gan, thirteenth rector of the Parish, 1895- 
1899. 

The services of the day were both dedi- 
catory and commemorative. At 8 a.m., the 
rector celebrated the Holy Communion, as- 
sisted by the Rev. John K: Lewis, U. S. N. 
With the approval of Bishop Vincent, the 
service was begun with the following prayer, 
compiled by Mr. Hills: 


“Almighty God, who makest us to remember 
the Godly men of the times that are past, and by 
whose inspiration we inscribe in stone and brass, 
and commit to the generations to come, the 
names and virtues of those who, having been the 
choice-yessels of Thy grace and the lights of the 
world in this our day, are now gone home to 
Thee. Vouchsafe to accept at our hands, and to 
bless to Thine honor and glory, these memorials 
of Thy servants, Jesse Thomas Webster and Yel- 
verton Peyton Morgan, who, having here taught 
the people the way of Christ and broken for 
them the bread of life, do now rest from their 
labors. And we most humbly beseech Thee to 
give us grace so to follow the example of their 
steadfastness in Thy faith and obedience to Thy 
holy commandments, that at the general resur- 
rection, we, with all those who are of the mys- 
tical body of Thy Son, may be set on His right 
hand, and hear that His most joyful voice: 
Come, ye blessed of My Father, inherit the King- 
dom prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world. Grant this, O Father, for Jesus Christ’s 
sake, our only Mediator and Advocate, Amen.’ 


The half past 10 service again followed 
the order for All Saints’ Day. The Rev. Mr. 
Hills preached from Rey. xiv. 13.° In the 
course of the sermon, he spoke as follows: 

‘“T would make this glorious All Saints’ 
anthem the song of triumph and of comfort 
attending the great event of this day. God 
puts it into men’s hearts to remember the 
great and the good of other days. By His 
inspiration we inscribe in stone and brass, 
and commit to the generations to come the 
names and yirtues of those who, having been 


SOUTHERN GIRL 


VISITING FRIENDS IN KNOXVILLE. 


“T had been greatly troubled by being kept 
awake at night whenever I drank coffee. It 
also disagreed with my digestion. Last sum- 
mer I was visiting a friend in Knoxyille who 
had been suffering from rheumatism, caused 
by coffee drinking. She had quit using coffee 
and was using Postum and had recovered; 
also her delicate daughter who had been an 
invalid for a long time, was greatly bene- 
fited by the use of Postum Food Coffee. 

“T found while I was there and using 
Postum regularly that I slept much better 
and grew so strong in my nerves that the 
change was wonderful. I trust my testi- 
monial will be the means of inducing others 
to try your magnificent beverage. These are 
true and honest facts.” Miss Frances Smith, 
632 Douglas St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

The reason Miss Smith and her friends 
improved in health, is that coffee acts as a 
poison on many delicate organisms. When it is 
left off, the cause of the trouble is removed, 
then if Postum Food Coffee is taken, there 
is a direct and quick rebuilding of the nerve 
centers all through the body, for Postum 
Food Coffee contains the elements needed by 
the system to rebuild the nerve centers. 

Made at the pure food factories of the 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., 
and sold by all first-class grocers, 
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the choice vessels of His grace, and the lights 
of the world in this our day, are now gone 
home to Him. In this parish church, where 
both men taught the way of Christ, and 
broke to the people the bread of life, above 
the little altar which one of the two placed, 
and which he dearly loved, in comely setting 
and in prominence unmistakable, we place 
to-day, for our own comfort and joy, and for 
the edification of our children to come, the 
names and records of Jesse Thomas Webster 
and Yelverton Peyton Morgan. These are 
the only two of those who have held the office 
whose earthly labors closed with the duties 
of rectorship here. And these are the two 
who, it seems to me, have left the deepest 
mark upon the character of the parish. The 
fidelity and sweetness of one made the entire 
community rise up and call him blessed. 
The magnificent powers of the other, who 
spake as few men speak, still show the im- 
press which they made upon your hearts and 
lives. ‘Faithful unto death, we write be- 
neath one name; ‘His word was with power,’ 
we inscribe below the other. These texts 
will tell our children and our children’s chil- 
dren that which we ourselves do know. In 
one case, time has softened the parish grief, 
and the sweetness of the memories are the all 
in all. The voice of the other man still rings 
clear in your ears, so lately was it stilled, 
and tears yet come at the sound of Morgan’s 
name. God be praised for the memories, 
and God be praised for the tears. . These 
men are an heritage which casts benedicticn 
over this parish. That parish is the strong- 
est which thus loves and honors the men who 
have made its past. No one thing can make 
surer the rectors to come than the love and 
appreciation which you give,to the rectors 
who are now with God. I take the names of 
Webster and Morgan on my lips with grati- 
tude to God. I honor you for placing these 
names in this our sanctuary. I call you to 
devout thanksgiving for their work and their 
examples.” 


WASHINGTON. 
H. Y. Sarrprurn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


New Charel Proposed—Summer Vacations. 


THE surprisingly large sum of $8,000 has 
already been collected for the new chapel of 
the Good Shepherd, and two lots in the north- 
east section of the city have been purchased 
for the sacred edifice, which it is purposed 
shall be begun next spring. This will be 
gratefully accepted by the increasing congre- 
gation, as the services have hitherto been held 
in a room obtained for that purpose, but the 
seating capacity was so limited that it was 
very uncomfortable both for priest and peo- 
ple. The Rev. P. M. Rhinelander, who had 
just returned from his vacation in Europe, 
is in charge of the services, assisted by the 
Rey. Mr. Stetson. 


THE choristers from the Church of the 
Ascension have gone on their usual annual 
vacation. During their absence the services 
will be taken by the Chapter of Praise. The 
Rey. Allen Griffith, assistant, will hold the 
church services during the absence in North 
Carolina, of the rector, Dr. J. H. Elliott. Mr. 
Asmussen, director of the choir of St. Michael 
and All Angels’, has gone with some of the 
boys to Aurora, W..Va. During the absence 
of the rector, Rev. W. R. Turner, the services 
will be conducted by the Rev. Nelson Falls, 
Dr. Devries, and Rev. Mr. Amos. The Rev. 
Alfred Harding, rector of St. Paul’s, with his 


wife and family, has gone to Atlantic City.’ 


The assistant, Rev. E. Thompson, will con- 
duct the services during his absence. 


WESTERN MICHIGAN, 
Guo. D. GILLEsPin, D.D., Bishop. 


New Reredos at Charlevoix, 
Mrs. Artuur C. Torrey, of Grand Rapids, 
has presented a beautiful reredos to Christ 
Church, Charlevoix. The reredos includes 
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an oil painting in five panels representing the 
appearance of the angel to the shepherds 
feeding their flocks in the hills of Judea, 
The picture is a splendid example of Mrs. 
Torrey’s later work and shows with great 
beauty the. old Bible story. Mrs. Charles 
Hazeltine, of Grand Rapids, and Mrs. George 
Douglass, of Cedar Rapids, had charge of the 
painting and assisted in its placing. 


CANADA. 
News of the Dioceses, 
Diocese of Montreal. 

THE corner stone of the Belcher Memorial 
Church was laid by Bishop Bond at an im- 
pressive service on July 28th. A large num- 
ber of the city clergy were present, as well 
as many laymen. ‘The church is to be built 
as a memorial to the late Canon Belcher, 
whose work in this suburb of Montreal, 
Verdun, will be long remembered. A dedi- 
catory service was held after morning ser- 
vice, July 29th, at St. Stephen’s Church, 
Lachine, when a beautiful window was un- 
veiled, given in memory of the late Mr. Sigis- 
mund Doran. It was dedicated by the rector 
acting under authority from the Bishop. The 
special preacher on the occasion was the Rey. 
M. O. Smith, of Nashotah, Wis. 


Diocese of Ontario. 

Srnce its restoration after the fire, St. 
George’s Cathedral, Kingston, has received 
many handsome gifts towards furnishing, 
among others an oaken pulpit with brass 
desk and banister, the gift of the children of 
the Cathedral and mission Sunday Schools. 
The reopening services were continued for 
several Sundays. Canon Sweeny of St. Phil- 
ip’s Church, Toronto, was the preacher on 
July 15th. A good deal of anxiety is appar- 
ent in the Diocese as to the result of the Sep- 
tember meeting of the Synod to elect a Coad- 
jutor Bishop. 


Diocese of Toronto. 

CANON WELSH, rector of St. James’ Cathe- 
dral, has gone for a short holiday to Eng- 
land. The fourth annual convention of the 
Sunday School teachers of the rural deanery 
of East York, met at Marham, July 10th, and 
was very successful. Provost Macklem, of 
Trinity College, Toronto, was the preacher at 
the evening service. 


Diocese of Calgary. 

Tue rectory of Calgary has been accepted 
by the Rev. E. C. Paget, graduate of Keble 
College, Oxford. Mr. Paget was rector of 
Holy Trinity, Muscatine, Iowa, from 1887 
to 1899, and assistant at Davenport Cathe- 
dral, 1886-1887. 


Dean O’Meara’s Lecture. 

Dean O’ Mears, of Winnipeg, is going to 
the Pacific Coast in August. He is to give a 
lecture on “The Congressional Library at 
Washington,” at Vancouver and Victoria. 


Diocese of Quebec. 

Tue Bishop is still on his visitation of the 
Labrador coast which will occupy him till 
nearly the end of August. The address of 
welcome to the Canadian soldiers from South 
Africa, when they received such an enthusi- 
astic reception at Quebec on their return, was 
from the polished pen of the Rev. H. G. Scott, 
rector of St. Matthew’s, Quebec. 


Diocese of Algoma. 

Tuer July meeting of the rural deanery of 
Parry Sound was held at St. Mark’s, Ems- 
dale, and occupied two days. There was a 
good congregation at the missionary meeting 
on the evening of the second day, when a col- 
lection was taken up in aid of the Bishop 
Sullivan Memorial Fund. The next meeting 
of the chapter will take place at South River. 
Diocese of Quebec. 

AT THE summer Church of St. Anne-in- 
the-fields, Murray Bay, which was built by 
some of the visiting American and Canadian 
Church people, and dedicated by the Bishop 
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of Ottawa, acting for the Bishop of Quebec, 
July 26 of last year, the congregations have 
so much increased this season that it has 
been decided to enlarge the building, so that 
it may have more than twice its present 
seating capacity. Plans have been drawn 
and accepted. Gen. Oliver, of Albany, and 
F. Culver, Esq., of New York, have been 
elected wardens. The church is under the 
immediate jurisdiction of the Bishop of Que- 
bee, who appointed as his chaplain the Rev. 
W. C. Rodgers, until recently head master of 
St. John’s School, Montreal, and formerly 
rector of St. Mark’s Church, Hoosick Falls, 
N. Y. There is a daily celebration of the 
Holy Communion, and daily matins. 


WOMEN OF LEISURE. 

“Are we to see the complete passing away 
of women of leisure?” asks the editor of the 
Century. “There are moments when one asks 
himself that question with genuine apprehen- 
sion; and the moments are likely to be most 
frequent during the holiday months, when na- 
ture herself appears to insist that the 
strained chords of life shall be a little loos- 
ened. To be a man of leisure has always, 
according to the laws of our national code, 
involved a latent reproach; but so powerful 
is the influence of the spirit of the times 
among us that to be a woman of leisure may 
soon seem almost as bad. The women who 
work in one way or another, because they 
must work to live, are joined in yearly great- 
er numbers by women who work because 
they choose to work in order to be indepen- 
dent. Outside of this, the clubs and societies 
that promote literary, patriotic, philanthrop- 
ic activities in those who have no professional 
labors, and the spell of outdoor life, and its 
vigorous sports, over women who without 
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EGATIVE qualities are often of 

as great importa ve as positive 
qualities. 
For instance, Mellin’: Food does not 
contain indigestible constituents ; it does 
not contain insoluble constituents ; it 
does not contain elements unsuited to 
the infant digestion ; it does not contain 
starch ; it does not contain dried milk ; 
it does not contain cane sugar ; it does 
not contain elements which may give 
rise to intestinal disturbance ; it does not 
produce over-fat babies, who appear well 
but do not have the vitality to resist those 
troubles to which the infant is liable. 
These negative qualities are important, 
and are peculiar and characteristic of 
Mellin’s Food. 


I enclose a portrait of my little nephew, John. 
Harold Venners, aged four months. At birth 
he was a small, frail child, and until he was 
six weeks old he did not thrive. At that time 
they commenced feeding him Mellin’s Food and 
the change was magical. He slept well, grew 
large and fat, and at four months weighed. 
twenty pounds. We think he is the finest 
Mellin’s Food baby we ever saw. 
Mrs. WALTER W. Court: 
405 Park Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Samples'of many different foods for infants are 
left at my office, but yours is the only one I . 
use for my own children and recommend to my 
patients. 
It is only fair to say that in a general practice 
of about thirty-five years in this city, I have 
found no method of artificial feeding for in- 
fants equal to that supplied by the Mellin’s 
Food Company. FERDINAND BEACH, M.D. 
201 W. 44th St. New York City 
SEND A POSTAL FOR A FREE 
SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD 


[eS al tee Popes Lrs SNOT Mien 
Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. © 
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these things would be quite idle, have so 
wrought upon feminine existence that the 
type of woman who meets and greets you in 
her quiet drawing-room as one who has long 
days of repose behind her, and looks calmly 
forward to others of the same tenor, is becom- 
ing rare to the point of impressing one as an 
exotic. 

“It is unthinkable that any one should 


seriously wish to pick a quarrel at this late 


day with the new quickening interests of 
women’s lives. The subject has passed be- 
yond the province of discussion. Neverthe- 
legs, it is an assured fact that if we were to 
have only busy women in the future, and wo- 
men hurried and harried, the whole of life 
would be incomparably the poorer for us. 
Somewhere in the stress and strain of en- 
deavor and advance there must be stopping- 
places where one may rest and dream a lit- 
tle; centers there must be of some sort where 


- one may momentarily drop out from the moy- 


ing column, and, free of the noise and dust, 
feel one’s soul. There must be a pause now 
and then. ‘There must be intervals, however 
few and far between, for the deeper, stiller 
inhalations, that bring renewal and refresh- 
ment, and enable one to start again, and start 
straight. Those centers, those intervals, it 
has always been the primary and essential 
function of women to render possible; and it 
must ever be. It belongs to them alone to 
perform that function, and if they omit to do 
so there is nothing to make good the loss.” 


“THE SILENT SOUTH.” 


Within the last half-century at least two 
gatherings of national importance have assem- 
bled in Montgomery, Alabama. The first was 
the Confederate Congress, in 1861, which was 
a result’ of measures which had been taken to 
dissolve the relations existing between the 
Southern States and the rest of the Union. 
The second was the Southern Conference for 
the Discussion of Race Conditions and Prob- 
lems in the South, held in May, 1900, thirty- 
nine years later. Of the latter, Booker T. 
Washington writes in the August Century: 

I consider that this conference represents 
in a large measure the “Silent South.” For 
years we have heard the voice of the North, 
the voice of the negro, the voice of the poli- 
tician, and the voice of the mob; but the 
voice of the educated, cultivated white South 
has been too long silent. No matter what our 
own individual feelings and wishes may be, 
when it comes to a consideration of hard, cold 
facts we must agree that the Southern white 


~ man is an important factor in any settlement 


| 


of the race problem. 
The programme presented at the first meet- 
ing of the conference occupied three days. 


~ There were nineteen speakers, all Southern 


men except two. Of these not more than four 
made speeches that any could consider antag- 


- onistic to the highest interests of the negro. 


There was but one speaker who seemed to op- 
_ pose the education of the negro. There was a 
difference of opinion as to the exact form, and 
‘perhaps the amount of education that should 
be attempted, but that the negro should be 
educated in some manner there was virtual 
agreement among all who took part in the 
conference; and on the subject, “The Duty of 
the Nation and the South to Educate the 
Negro,” the Hon. J. L. M. Curry, a Southern 
man, an ex-slaveholder and an ex-Confederate, 
delivered one of the most eloquent addresses 
that it has ever been my privilege to hear. 
_ To have given the opportunity for this ad- 
dress alone, in the Black Belt of the South, 


it seems to me was worth the holding of the 


Ke. 


conference. On the subject of religion, of 
course, there was virtual unanimity. Every 
one js in favor of salvation for the negro, 
‘in the future world; it is only the salvation 


of his mind and body in this world that 


causes disagreement. 
aaa one eter subject the conference 


The Diving Church. 


appeared to be well-nigh unanimous—that the 
negro should and would remain in the South. 


THE PRIVY COUNCIL OF ENGLAND, 

Tue final price of order is neither local 
autonomy nor executive, as distinguished 
from legislative supervision, says ‘Talcott 
Williams in the August Atlantic, but a uni- 
form administration of law. In the last re- 
sort, under every rule, the safety of life, the 
security of property, and the protection of 
rights rests on the courts, If their adjudi- 
cation is just, uniform, and certain over any 
area, within that area, however wide, men 
will prosper under like conditions, and in the 
end reach a common peace, prosperity, and 
development. While in all else, in its tariff 
and its administrative machinery, its legisla- 
ture and its legislation, its executive and its 
several civil liberties, the different portions of 
the British Empire differ in detail and in 
principle, in theory and in practice, all its 
courts end in a common appeal to the Judi- 
cial Committee of Privy Council. : 
This committee is to-day made up of fifteen 
persons selected from the great judicial offices 
of the state and two judges from India or the 
colonies. 

This final tribunal is not an English court, 
but its membership is made up from the men 
who sit in the great English courts; and their 
decisions are part of the great stream of Eng- 
lish law, though the statute they construe 
may in India be an institute of Menu or a 
Mohammedan tradition, in Guiana Dutch law 
at the time of the annexation, in Cyprus 
Turkish law, and in Australia English com- 
mon law, from the foundation of the colony. 
In the last resort these multifarious systems 
and these multitudinous statutes are brought 
to a common construction, application, opera- 
tion, and administration by the possibility 
of an appeal to London. This august juris- 
diction, once confined to the Isle of Jersey, 
where it was first exercised in 1572, and ex- 
tended by parity and precedent to our own 
colonial courts, now hears appeals from over 
eighty judicatories. No tribunal compares 
with its wide jurisdiction and complex ap- 
peals, but our own Supreme Court. 

This appellate jurisdiction maintains the 
even balance of civil procedure and criminal 
justice over a fifth of the human race and 
for a fifth of the territory allotted to man on 
this planet. When in this survey of the rela- 
tions of the British Empire we draw near the 
ultimate cause of its puissance, it does not 
rest in its navy, in its army, in the skill of 
its executive, or in the wisdom of its parlia- 
ment; neither “its far-flung battle-line” nor 
its “thunders on the deep” preserve the secret 
of its power. In the end, it rests in this quiet 
room where four or five men learned in the 
law sit behind a table, maintaining that great 
stream of precedent which safely and surely 
yields justice for all men under the twin flags 
of our common race. 


THE FREE PEW SYSTEM. 


I have been rector of St. George’s Church, 
New York, for nearly eighteen years. Before 
I accepted the rectorship I was a convinced 
free churchman. I am very sure that with 
proper method, a free church can be made to 
yield at least as large a revenue as can a pew 
church. Moreover, I am convinced that the 
pew church is false and un-Christian in prin- 
ciple and exclusive in practice. It addresses 
its efforts to a certain class of people alone, 
and when that class of people moves away 
from any neighborhood, it promptly follows 
them, for it is in touch not with all classes, 
but only with one class. 

Every one who knows New York knows 
well that St. George’s Church is about as 
unfavorably situated as a church could well 
be. A large endowment of the church was 
dissipated entirely by those who had charge 
before I came. But without endowment, with 
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only fourteen families in the church when I 
came, very unfavorably situated, with a popu- 
lation around that did not know of or care 
for the church, we have succeeded. We have 
7,000 people in connection with the church to- 
day. Over 5,000 of them live in tenement 
houses; 1,000 in boarding houses, 1,000 in 
small apartments and hotels, and only forty- 
eight have houses of their own. This year 
from all sources we raised over $112,000.— 
Rey. Dr. W. S. RartnsrorD, in Ram’s Horn. 


THE MEDIAEVAL CHURCH AND THE 
REFORMATION. 


In a particularly welcome article on the 
preparation of histories in The International 
Monthly for July, Prof. Robinson, of Colum- 
bia University, says: 

“We should not be blind to the fact that 
it was the Church rather than the warring 
secular rulers which made for peace, good 
order, and the fundamental benefits of secur- 
ity of person and property. The theory of 
certain Churchmen that civil government was 
devil-born, the invention of Cain and Nimrod, 
doubtless seemed to an impartial observer of 
the eleventh century amply borne out by ex- 
perience. It was the Church, not the incipi- 
ent and still chaotie State, which established 
the Truce of God. When our Protestant 
writers come to the Lutheran Revolt they 
must necessarily speak of the Church again, 
but a page or two on indulgences, dispensa- 
tions, and drunken monks, an allusion to the 
‘chained Bible,’ and the veneration in which 
the ‘comb of St. Anne and the Virgin’s petti- 
coat’ were held, suffices to explain Luther and 
the revolution named after him. Of course 
it is not easy to see from this data why a 
great part of Europe never accepted Luther’s 
ideas, why upright, conscientious, and clear- 
sighted scholars perversely clung to the ab- 
surd anachronism of the medixyal Church, 
or gladly returned to its bosom after a tem- 
porary enthusiasm for the teachers of Wit- 
tenberg. Nor can this possibly become intel- 
ligible until the traditional partisan con- 
ception of the Church is replaced by an im- 
partial, scholarly estimate of the true great- 
ness of the majestic organization under whose 
auspices Europe advanced from the barbarism 
of the tenth to the enlightenment of the six- 
teenth century.” 


KNOWLEDGE OF FOOD 


PROPER SELECTION OF GREAT IMPORTANCE IN 
SUMMER, 


The feeding of infants in hot weather is a 
very serious proposition, as all mothers know. 
Food must be used that will easily digest, or 
the undigested parts will be thrown into the 
intestines and cause sickness. 

It is important to know that a food can 
be obtained that is always safe; that is Grape- 
Nuts. 

A mother writes: “My baby took the 
first premium at a baby show on the 8th inst., 
and is in every way a prize baby. I have fed 
him on Grape-Nuts since he was five months 
old. I also use your Postum Food Coffee for 
myself.” Mrs. L. F. Fishback, Alvin, Tex. 

Grape-Nuts food is not made solely for a 
baby food by any means, but is manufactured 
for all human beings who have trifling, or 
serious, difficulties in stomach and bowels. 

One especial point of value is that the 
food is predigested in the process of manu- 
facture, not by any drugs or chemicals what- 
soever, but simply by the action of heat, 
moisture, and time, which permits the dias- 
tase to grow, and change the starch into 
grape sugar. This presents food to the sys- 
tem ready for immediate assimilation. 

Its especial value as a food, beyond the 
fact that it is easily digested, is that it sup- 
plies the needed elements to quickly rebuild 
the cells in the brain and nerve centers 
throughout the body. 
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PLANTATION NEGRO’S PRAYER. 


SAID TO HAVE BEEN UTTERED THE SUNDAY 
AFTER LINCOLN’S DEATH. 


On the.Sunday after the assassination of 
President Lincoln a negro, once a slave, it is 
ae made the prayer which we print 
below :, 6 

AG) pon d, we come to Thee holding up our 
souls as empty pitchers, to be filled from the 
fountains of Thy love. Didn’t you tell us, 
Lord, if we were hungry, you would feed us? 
Didn’t you tell us, Lord, if we were thirsty, 
you would give us drink from the waters of 
salvation? Didn’t you tell us, Lord, if we 
were poor and weak, Come upto Me, all ye 
feeble and weary, and heavy-laden, and I will 
give you rest? Didn’t yow tell us, Lord, if 
we would be patient and wait, you would 
bring us out of all our troubles?) And when 
the hour was come, as you raised up Moses 
to break the power of Pharaoh and let the 


pine 


-handier 
than SoaP 


Contrast 


The difference between hard north- 
ern grown wheat and that grown else- 
where, is that one is nearly all gluten 
and the other nearly all starch. This 
is the difference between 


Cream of 
Wheat 


H and other cereal foods. Cream of Wheat retains 
every element essential to the highest nutrition. 
Other foods are mostly starch, of little food 
value, and many so mixed with waste matter as 

| to be definitely detrimental with prolonged use. § 

Ask your grocer to show you the beautiful 
Cream of Wheat pictures. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. | 


KINGSFORD’S 
OSWEGO STARGH 


SILVER GLOSS CORN STARCH 


FOR THE LAUNDRY. FOR THE TABLE. 
‘The public can use with entire safety and satisfaction. 
ing 2, 404, s 


GILLOTT Secs 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE ET 
Stub Points=1008, 1071, 1083 


: i ? 2 od 

For Vertical Writings 1045 
(Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 
1047 (Multiscript), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


Court-House §S.>les=1064, 1065, 1066, and others. 
CAN SAVE MONEY. 


CARRIAGE BUYERS “yoo Fine vatost 


Makers of Vehicles and Harness in the world sell 
ing direct tothe consumer. ELKHART HARNESS 
& CARRIAGE MEG, CO., Elkhart, Ind. 


For Fine and 
Medium Write 


The Diving Church. 


SSS 
SS} 
LS Dp 


BORDEN'S. 
EAGLE 


BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


Borden's Condensed Milk Co., 


Aueust 11, 1900 


FOR 


NURSING 


AND GENERAL 


SEND FOR 


“BABIES” 
A BOOK FOR 
MOTHERS. 


— New York. 


people go so you have sent us a deliverer, to 
lead us out of slavery; and, while the good 
shepherd was with us, he led us over the wil- 
derness, and toted the little ones in his arms, 
and gave us to browse in the green pastures. 

“But now, Lord, when his work was done, 
you saw it was done, and took him up higher, 
and gave him a seat among the archangels, 
and clothed him in white robes, and he pleads 
for us. When any of us are worthy, we shall 
see him where he is, and embrace him. And 
the. Lord will say: ‘Who be these?’ And 
Abraham will answer: ‘These are they whom 
I brought out with much tribulation and 
anguish from the house of bondage, and for 
whom I was killed.’ ’”—Boston Christian Reg- 
ister. 


[AtrHoucH this was only the 9th obsery- 
ance of the ceremony, it is over 150 years 
since Baron Stiegel created the “ground rent” 
for the land on which the church is erected. 
The rental being one red rose to be delivered 
on Trinity Sunday. ] 

ManueIM, June 10.—The ninth celebra- 
tion of the Feast of Roses was held in Zion 
Lutheran Church to-day, and it is believed 
that more strangers were here than on any 
day before. There was an address by Prot. 
Henry C. Mercer, of Doylestown. The Rev. 
Dr. Stock, of Shamokin, followed with the 
memorial sermon, basing his remarks on Mat- 
thew xxii. 37, 40. The formal exercises of 
the. Feast of Roses took place in the after- 
noon, Governor Stone delivered the oration, 
subject, “Baron Stiegel.” 

Lieutenant-Governor Gobin presented Miss 
M. M. Horning, a Stiegel heir, with the red 
rose which pays the rental for another year, 
as stated in the deed conveying the ground 
upon which the church is erected. It was 
this unique clause that gave rise to the cere- 
mony. The orator at the next year’s celebra- 
tion will be Senator Boies Penrose, of Phila- 
delphia. 

‘ The Stiegel heirs present were Miss M. M. 
Horning, of Newport, R. I.; Miss Annie L. 
Boyer, of Harrisburg, and Mr. D. C. Henkel, 
of Wilmington, Del. Prominent persons pres- 
ent were Governor and Mrs. William A. Stone, 
Lieutenant-Governor J. P. S. Gobin and niece, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth and Mrs. 
William W. Greist, of Lancaster; United 
States District Attorney and Mrs. James M. 
Beck.—Philadelphia Press. 


INDIGESTION. 
Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


| Makes digestion easy. If your dinner 
distresses you, half a teaspoon in half 
a glass of water will give quick relief. 
Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 


Don’t: let your baby be pale and listless. 
him Mellin’s Food, and see how healthy, happy and | 
bright he will ve. 


Low Rates 
West 


CHICAGO 
& NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


ON July 9th, 17th, and August Ist, 

7th and 21st the following rates 
will be made from Chicago for round 
trip, tickets good returning until 
October 31st: 


Denver and return - 
Colorado Springs and return 
Pueblo and return - - 
Glenwood Springs and return 
Salt Lake City and return - 
Ogden and return - : 
Deadwood, S. D., and return 33.55 
HotSprings,S.D.,andreturn 29.55 


Ticket Offices, 212 Clark St. and 
Wells St. Station. 


$31.50 
31.50 
31.50 
43.50 
44.50 
44.50 


PETER MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL 


Odorless. Tasteless. 


Send tor SCHIEFFELIN & CO. New York 
MADE 


Refrigerators 25. 


Mc CRAY REFRIGERATOR & COLD STORAGE RAGE CO. 
122 Mill Street --.----------- KENDALLVILLE INv, 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Gives all soups a delicacy of flavor that is thoroughly 
appreciated by epicures. Take no imitation as a 
substitute for this great relish. 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Aids digestion, clears the head, and increases energy. 
At all druggists. 50c. and $1.00. 


Pure. 


WORGESTER GORSETS—Sold by leading deal 
ers everywhere. Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 
Worcester Gorset Go. 

Worcester, Mass. Ch .cago, Ill. 


10 Penny Boxes of Vertical Pens 


SPENCERIAN NO. 37 


Sold by Stationers Everywhere. 


“A HAND FULL OF DIRT MAY 


BE A HOUSE FULL OF SHAME.” CLEAN SS A 
HOUSE WITH ) 


Give 
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SIAC LOSE O RY COREE 


CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Price, 5 Cents. 


WOU. XXLIT. 


MILWAUKE 


E AND CHICAGO, AUC 
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PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN ‘CO, 


t= COMMUNICATIONS FOR ALL TO BE ADDRESSED TO MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Che Young Churchman 


An illustrated paper for the Children of the 
Church; and for Sunday Schools. 

WEEKLY: 80 cents per year. In quantities 
of 10:0r more to one address, 54 cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 

MONTHLY: 20 cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one addzess, 124% cents per copy 
ee year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
f paid in advance. 


Che Shepherd's Arms 


An illustrated paper for the little ones of the 
Church, and for Infant and Primary Classes. 
Printed on rose-tinted paper. 

WEEKLY: 40centsper year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 30 tents per copy 

er year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 

MONTHLY: 15 cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 8 cents per copy 

r year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 

f paid in advance. 


Che Living Mhurch 


A Weekly Record of the News, the Work, and the 
Thought of the Church. Subscription Price, 


b2.50 per 


year. If paid in advance, $2.00. To the Clergy, #1.50 
per year, 
GLUB RATES: 
[50 cts. must be added to these rates if not paid in advance,] 
THE Living CHURCH (weekly) and THE YOUNG 


CHURCHMAN (weekly), $2.50 per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and THE SHEPHERD’S ARMS (weekly), $2.8 
per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH 
MAN (weekly), and THE LIVING CHURCH QUARTERLY 
b2.75 per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH 
MAN (weekly), THE SHEPHERD'S ARMS (weekly), and THE 
LIVING CHURCH QUARTERLY—a combination desirable 
in every family—#3.00 per year. 


Racine College Grammar School. | 


Che Living Church Quarterly 


Containing. a Church Almanac and Kalendar 
for the year, issued at Advent; followed quar. 
terly by smaller issues containing the Clergy 


List corrected. y 


Nearly. -700 pages: per year. 


Price, 25.cents for all. 


Evening Prayer Leaflet 


Contains the full Evening Prayer, with Col- 
lect, Psalter, and 4 Hymns, published weekly 
For 
Price in quantities, 


in advance for every Sunday evening. 
distribution in churches. 
25 cents per copy per year. ,Transient orders, 
50 cents per hundred. copies... A number jot 


special editions for special occasions, 


“The School That Makes 
Manly Boys.” 


Pp HE old saw says 
“Boys will be 


boys’’ and this is*true, 
but proper training 
will, make them man- 
ly boys and lack of it 
will almost certainly 
ruin them. The rep- 
utation, of ‘‘Old Ra- 
cine’ for’ impressing 
upon its boys the man- 
ly traits of character 
has been acquired by 
many years of educa- 
tional experience, and 
never has the school, 
been more efficient in 
this regard than now. 


--Graduates Enter 
Any University. © 


For Prospectus ad- 
(ae 
Rey. H. D, Robinson, 
Warden, 
‘RACINE, WIS. 


Here is a group of. non-commissioned officers in Racine’s little army ormanly boys. 
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THE CANONICAL 
CHURCH REGISTER. 


Compiled with Reference to the Canons cf 
the Church in the United States of America, 


There has long been needed a Parish Reg- 
ister which could be supplied to smaii parishes 
and missions at a low price. 

THH YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO. has now 
supplied that deficiency, and has placed on the 
market a beautiful book, handsomely ruled, high 
grade of paper, the best of binding, and more 
room in it than could heretofore be had in any 
book costing five dollars. The price of this book 
is only $2.75. Larger editions, for the large 
parishes, are also made at corresponding prices. 

This book was made at the suggestion of 
the Bishop of Western Michigan, who keenly 
felt the necessity, as have all other Bishops. 
We submitted a copy to Bishop Gillespie, and 
received the following letter: 

EPISCOPAL RESIDENCH, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dpar Sigs: 

I am exceedingly pleased with your Parish 
Register. You have met a great want admir- 
ably. I shall do all in my power to get our 
small Parishes and Missions to secure them. 

_ You have made the price much lower than I 
had supposed such a book could be produced for. 
Yours very truly, 
GEO. D. GILLESPIBE. 

The Missionary Bishop of South Dakota had 
also desired such a book, and wrote as follows: 

I have received the Parish Register, which 
strikes me as capital. In price, arrangement 
and general appearance, it is a great achieve- 
ment. You have made us all your debtors. 

Yours very truly, 
W. H. HARE. 


Bishop Nicholson calls attention to the Reg- 
ister in The Church Times: 


Let us gratefully chronicle here, for the ben- 
efit of our clergy, the filling of a long time need, 
and a parochial want. We have so often been 
asked—where can we get a good, complete, and 
re reasonably cheap, Parish Register? It has 

itherto been a question not capable of an an- 

swer. They could not be had—except at an un- 
reasonable, indeed an extravagant, price, $5.00 
or $10.00; and quite beyond the limits of our 
poorer congregations. 

But The Young Churchman Co., Milwaukee, 
have at last ‘“‘cracked this nut,’ and solved our 
problem. They have issued, and now can dis- 
tribute, a most excellent Parish Register, spe- 
cially got up for this use, and this use only. 
It is large, strong, well bound, properly marked 
for all parochial uses, indeed, thorough and com- 
plete in every way. We cordially commend it. 
The price is but $2.75. We would like to see 
them in every parish and mission, where the 
Record Books are often shabby and incomplete, 
and where the many memoranda of parish reg- 
istration are most improperly kept. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Not His Own Master 


MRS. G. S: REANEY. 


A story of thrilling adventure and heroism, drawn 
from the great treasure-house of such scenes—modern 
missionary enterprise. It shows anew, that mission- 
ary truth is stranger and more exciting than the old 
time fiction of adventure. The leading character is 
a hero in many senses, for he not only braves the 
dangers of Tierra del Fuego, but he gives up the girl he 
loves, when she makes it a question of choice between 
her and the call of the Master. 
more than he has lost, for he wins her back, dGe- 
voted woman, by his heroic example, The English 
sourroundings of the ‘thome’’ features of the story, 
give it a quaint and pleasant setting which will be 
attractive to readers on this side of the water. 


CLOTH, gilt top, 75 cents; 
LINEN CLOTH, 40 cents; 
PAPER, 25 cents. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
ADVANCE PUBLISHING CO., 
215 Madison St., = Pease «= CHICAGO. 


In the end he gains | 


The Diving Church. 
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< COLOR ~ DECORATION’ 


THE SUMMER VACATION is the time in which to Re-decorate the Church. 
1) 


! Correspondence solicited 
& for work in any part of the 
2U. S.— Also for Stained 


(OC Re GLA TYNE 


» 59 Carmine St., NEW YORK. 


G6he Magazines 


Irv IS SOMETHING unusual to speak of a 
missionary magazine as a periodical of ab- 
sorbing interest, yet among all the August 
magazines laid on our desk, we doubt whether 
one has been to us so interesting, or would 
be so interesting to the great bulk of intelli- 
gent people, as The Spirit of Missions. The 
frontispiece presents a group of seven dis- 
tinguished Churchmen who took part in the 
bi-centenary of the 8. P. G., with the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in the center and the 
familiar faces of the Bishops of Kentucky and 
Albany included. The editor’s excellent para- 
graphs under the head of The Progress of the 
Kingdom, which are always readable, include 
presentations of conditions in the Dioceses of 
Dallas and Oregon, which, together with a 
paper on the subject of Church Extension in 
the Diocese of Marquette, make it impossible 
to believe that the Church at large and The 
Spirit of Missions in particular, can endorse 
the stupid policy of the Board of Managers in 
cutting off supplies from organized Dioceses. 
The latter paper, written by the Bishop of 
the Diocese, gives interesting facts concern- 
ing the international character of the work in 
the Diocese of Marquette. The Bishop de- 
clares, “We have Indians, Negroes, Germans, 
French, Italians, Syrians, Scandinavians, and 
representatives of all religious denomina- 
tions,’ and tells what work the Church is 
doing and what are the needs of the various 
communities. The picture of the log church 
at Flint Steel River will be of interest to 
many. Bishop Graves contributes a paper on 
work in the China Mission, illustrated by a 
number of photographs which are of especial 
interest in view of the sad strain resting upon 
Christian people in that land. Father Os- 
borne contributes the second of his papers on 
The Missions of the English Church in South 
Africa, which is also fully illustrated, one 
picture of interest being that of a native 
catechist who suffered martyrdom in Mashona- 
land. There are other papers illustrated by 
pen and picture, on the work of the Chureh 
in all parts of the world. The Spirit of 
Missions ought certainly to be received in 
every family that makes claim to Churchman- 
ship. Published at 281 Fourth Ave., New 
York. Price $1.00 per year. 


Tue editor of The Century is receiving 
inquiries about the author of “The Helmet of 
Navarre,” the historical romance which began 
to appear serially in the August number of 
that magazine. Miss Bertha Runkle is the 
only child of Mrs. L. G. Runkle, a well-known 
New York journalist, and one of the editors 
of the “Library of the World’s Best Litera- 
ture.” The present work is a maiden effort 
at fietion-writing. She was born in New 
Jersey a. few and twenty years ago, never 
went to kindergarten as a child, nor to college 
as a young woman, has traveled little, and 
has never been, in France-jyhich , possibly 
accounts for her laying there the scene of her 
romance. It.is said that the August number 
of The Century is out of print as a result of 
the interest taken in that romance. 


Tue Hartford Seminary Record (Quar- 
terly) for August contains a plea for the 
recognition of the need of “Education in 
Religion,” by Prof. A. R. Merriam. The Rev. 
O. S. Davis treats of “The Gospel Ideal and 


FURNITURE 


OF ALL KINDS FOR 


CHURGH & CHANCEL 


Write for our new catalogue. Special 
designs and prices made on applica- 
tion. Correspondence solicited. 


PHOENIX FURNITURE CO., 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 


GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS. 


27-29 South Clinton Street, - - Chicago, ill. 


ART - WORKER® 
<)F VRNITURE £:: 270W27 Se-.NEW YORK. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH. 
Memorials. Supplies. 


THE COX SONS & BUCKLEY CO. 


Church Furnishers and Decorators. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


CHURC 


R. G. 


WINDOWS, 


FURNITURE. 


GEISSLER, X%X Marble and Metal Work 
56 West 8th St. (near 6th Ave.), New York 


CHURCH “ CHANCEL FURNITURE 


OF ALL KINDS. 
PHCENIX FURNITURE CO., Eau Claire, Wis. 


THE FLANAGAN & BIEDENWEG CO. 


or... STAINED GLASS witctws?"™ 


WINDOWS... 
Show Rooms, 57--63 Iffinois St., CHICAGO, Iifs. 

Visitors Invited. Episcopal Church reference. 

Aga 


COLEGATE ART GLASS CO, 


Established in 1860 by E. Colegate. 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS AND BRASSES, 
Highest award Augusta Exposition, 1891. 
318 West 13th Street, New York. 


Cox Sons & Vining, 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


CHURCH VESTTIIENTS, frieres 


10 Péfiny Boxes of Vertical Pens 


SPENCERIAN NO. 37 


Sold by Stationers Everywhere 


THE GIRLS’ FRIENDLY MACAZINE.... 


A Paper for all Girls, is the organ of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society in America. It con- 
tains stories by known writers, a monthly 
record of Current Events, papers on timely 
topics, Bible lessons, letters from Members 
giviog doings in Branches, a column of Rid- 
dles, poetical selections and Book Reviews. 

fp itis published at the low price of twenty-five 
cents a year; subscriptions may begin at 
any time. Send 25 cts. with your name and 
address to the Business Manager, 


‘MISS FRANCES $, \INGALLS, 6 
93 Park Aye., Rochester, N. Y 


. 


thirteen year of age and under. 
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Educational. 


CONNECTICUT. 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY, Hartford, 


Conn. fyvery advantage for young la- 
> dies. Refined and modern surroundings. 
Gymnasium, Health and beautiful situa- 
tion. Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


COLORADO. 


JARVIS HALL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Montclair, Colo. 


Education, Health, Deportment, 32 years. Apply 
REY. CANON ROGERS, B.A., B.D., Rector. 


ILLINOIS. 


BUNKER HIL 


Bunker Hill, Il]. No better home and school for any 
boy at any price. Refers to Bishops Tuttle and Sey- 
mour. Write to Col. S. L. Stiver, A. M., Ph. D. 


men OMALL BOYS) HORee ey a 
A superior Home and Military Seciaby Refers to 


Bishops Seymour and Tuttle. Col. S. L. Stiver, A.M. 
Ph. D. 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY, 


Success is_ best shown by 
Results Tel ' results, The school has 
doubled in3 years. Students prepared at the 


Illinois Woman’s College 


_. tike honors at the larger colleges and 
% universities. The school has also a fine 
¥record for health. Send for illustrated 
Yop catalogue to Jos. R, Harker, Ph. D., Pres., 
JACKSONVILLE, - LINOIS. 


me COLLEGE" MUSIC 


logue to Joseph R. Harker, 
Ph. D., Pres, JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, Knoxville, Ill. 


Now in its Thirty-third Year. 
Prominent Families in many States, during a third 
of a century, have been patrons of this Institution. 
Students are received at any time when there is a 
vacancy. Hscort is furnished from Chicago without 
charge. Address, 
Rev. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


WATERMAN HALL, Sycamore, Ill. 
THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889, Bishop McLaren, 
D.D., D.C.L., President of the Bozrd of Trustees. 
Board and tuition, $300 per school ycar. Address, 
Rey. B. F. FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore,Ill. 


INDIANA. 


KNICKERBACKER HALL, Indianapoiis, Ind. 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. School yea: 
begins September 26th 1960. College preparation and 
special courses. Enlarged grounds and new bu!'ding 
ready in September. 

o> MARY HELEN YERKES, } 

Susan Hitt Yerkns, (Principals. 


H O WE LIMA, INDIANA. s 
Prepares thoroughly for College, Scientific Schools, or 
Business. Best advantages at moderate expense. Man- 
ual training (elective). Personal attention given to each 


boy. Fine athletic field and beautiful lakes. For il- 
lustrated catalogue address Rey. J.H. McKenzie, Rector. 


SCHOOL FOR 12 YOUNG BOYS 


Best advantages at 


small expense. Scholarships for boys with good 


voices, ae Rev. J. H. McKenzie, Lima, Indiana. 
IOWA. 


Davenport, lowa. 
ST. KATHARINE’S HALL. Boarding and Day 
School forGirls. Preparatory and Academic Courses. 
College Preparation a Specialty. Music and Art. 
Miss M. F. BUFFINGTON, B. A,, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


THE NORWOOD SCHOOL, Norwood, Mass 
FOR BOYS. Fifteen miles from Boston, mid- 
way between the towns of Norwood and Canton. 
Nomber limited. Individual method in instruction 
and character moulding by personal influence the 
special features of the school A noble situation, 
plvasant home, rural surroundings, yet within 25 


Tie NORWOOD SCHOOL, Koos as 


minutes of Boston. Reference to all our present and 
past patrons Circulars «n application. WILLIAM 
CHAUNOY LANGDON ek: M, Headmaster, 

P.O., ‘anton Junction, Mass, 


The Diving Church. 


the Preacher’s Message,” and urges propor- 
tion of emphasis upon individual, national, 
and social ideals. An article on “Church 
Fellowship with Students,” by the Rey. S. W. 
Dike, LL.D., throws curious light on certain 
relations of the practical working system of 
Congregationalists. The book reviews are 
numerous, and show a conservative protestant 
point of view, the position which New Eng- 
land protestants call “orthodox.” The notices 
of High Church literature are naturally 
rather external, but reveal an earnest effort 
to be fair. [The Hartford Seminary Press, 
Hartford, Conn. ] 


Tue Oritic for August dares to prophesy 
the portrait of the author of Dlizabeth and 
Her German Garden, then further names the 
name, and argues for the presumption. The 
Lounger continues his pleasant gossip about 
men, women, and books, in his most engaging 
manner. Miss Armstrong has a second paper 
cen Representative American Illustrators, and 
gives specimens of Mary Hallock Foote’s and 
Miss Genevieve Cowles’ work. Then there 
are selections from Mrs. Oliphant’s “Queen 
Victoria Day by Day.” William Archer 
tributes some of his finest archery after the 
Laureate; Mr. Lang worries over ‘The Deca- 
dence” in his choice prose; Mr. Joseph Gilder 
pronounces in a short article for Mr. James 
Lane Allen’s latest story some praise and a 
just stricture. Others help to make up the 
most valuable number of the year. 


con- 


“SMART,” BUT ILL-BRED. 
MANNERS AS EXHIBITED BY THE TYPICAL 
AMERICAN GIRL OF ‘TO-DAY. 


BAD 


Mrs. AMELIA GERE MASON 
the August Century of “The Decadence of 
Manners.” Some. of her keenest shafts are 
levelled at the girl of the period. 

It seems a trifle unjust to the clever and 
well-bred American girl to dwell upon a 
familiar type so much en evidence as to over- 
shadow all the others and pass everywhere 
as representative, but it is a question of 
tendencies. This typical girl of the day puts 
on mannish airs with mannish clothes, spices 
her talk with not always of the 
choicest, tosses her pretty head in proud de- 
fiance as she puts down her parents, her 
elders, and her superiors—indeed, she admits 
no superiors, though this scion of equality 
does admit inferiors and snubs them without 
merey—pronounces a final opinion on sub- 
jects of which she does not know even the 
alphabet, shows neither respect for white 
hairs nor consideration for favors which she 
claims as a right, and calls this “swell,” o1 
“smart,’ and a proper expression of her 
fashionable, or unfashionable, independence. 

The same spirit runs through the entire 
social gamut. There is nothing more con- 
tagious than bad manners; it is so easy for 
the selfish instincts to come uppermost when 
the pressure of a law, written or unwritten, 
is removed. The insolence of servants is suf- 
ficiently emphasized. Even the shop-girl 
waits upon you with half-disguised imperti- 
nence, often impertinence without any dis- 
guise, and replies to your civil word with a 
lofty stare, as much as to say, “Since you are 
polite to me you cannot be of much conse- 
quence.” é 

The causes are not far to seek. A potent 
one is the rush and hurry of life in which 
everybody is intent upon doing the most in 
the Téast ‘Possible’ time. here is no leisure 
for small courtesies. It is a heterogeneous 
scramble for the loaves and fishes, in which 
the survival of the fittest resolves itself 
into a survival of the strongest. It is some- 
thing akin to brute force that gains the 
prize, whether it be a seat in the car or a 
seat in Congress. Indeed, we claim, as a 
part of our national glory, the trait so 
well expressed by the ‘word “push.” — It 


discourses in 


slang, 


makes little difference what one pushes so 
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Educational. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


QWOHOOOOOOOOOOOQOOOOOOOOOQOOOOQOOO@ 


The Gambridge School £98 


GIRLS 


Familiarly called ‘‘The Gilman School’’ 
aims to develop the best type of womanhood that re- 
finement and intellectual training can produce. The 
ideal is the highest, and no detail is too small for the 
personal attention of the Director, Mr. ARTHUR GIL- 
MAN Each course is suited to the pupil and not the 
pupil to the course, and the pupils are provided with 
such careful and kindly attention as a mother desires 
for a daughter when away from home. 

The Manual describes the school. 


No. 38 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Massachussetts. 


QOCOMOOCMOOOOOOMOOOOQOOQOOOQOOGQO 


CONCORD SCHOOL, Concord, Mass. 


A Church School for Boys. 
Special attention given to College Preparatory 
Work. Rev. Wm. Lawrence, S.T.D., Visitor. 
Address THOMAS H ECKFELDT, 
Head Master. 


GCOOMOOOOOOOOOOOOO@ 


GOOOQOOOOOGQOOOOOOO 


a 


MARYLAND. 


ST. GEORGE’S SCHOOL, St. George, Md. 


$210, $230, $250 according to age. For 16 boys, St. George, 
Maryland. 25th year, established reputation, Primary, 
College, Preparatory and Business Courses, Individual 
instruction, home comfort, refinement, kindness. 
J. C. KINEAR, A.M., Prin. 


Re-opens September 27th, 38th year. 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal: 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, Associate Principal. 

122 and 124 W. Franklin Street, Baltimore, Md. 


MICHIGAN. 


AKELEY INSTITUTE, Grand Haven, Mich. 

A Young Ladies’ Church School with a Department 
for Young Children. College Preparatory Course. 
Music aSpecialty. Terms, $250 with the usual extras. 
Correspond with Miss MARGURETTA CHEYNEY, Prin 
cipal, Grand Haven, Mich. 


MINNESOTA. 
SHATTUCK SCHOOL, Faribault, Minn. 

Is of unusual importance to the Church for its 
success with boys, and its advanced place of influence 
in the West. The Prospectus for its 36th year is filled 
with information of great value to parents, and to 
those who may be interested in the effort to strengthen 
the most Northwesterly well established Church 
school. 

{ts invigorating climate is very advantageous to 
Eastern and Southern boys. For information and 
Prospectus write the Rector, 

The Rev. JAMES 


ST. MARY’S HALL, A beautiful, homelike 
school for girls. Health of pupils phenomenal. Num- 
ber limited to 75. Special advantages in Music and 
Art. Gymnasium. College preparatory course. Certi- 
ficate admits to Wellesley and other colleges, Rt. Rev 
BB. Whipple, D.D., LL.D., Rector. Miss Caroline 
Wright Eells, Principal. For catalogue address, 
SAINT MARY’S HALL, Faribault, Minn, 


DOBBIN, D. D. 


NEW YORK. 


The General Theological Seminary, 
CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


The Academic Year will begin on Wednesday in 


the Septemoer Ember Week, Sept. 19, 1900, with 
the entrance examination at 930 A. M. 
dents li 


The stu- 
ye in the buildings. Board, coal, gas, and 
care of room, $225 per annum, payable semi-annu- 
ally in adya.ice. 

Special Students admitted and a Graduate course 
for graduates of other Theological Seminaries. 

The requirements for admission and other par- 
ticulars can be had from The VeryRey.E.A.HOFF- 
MAN, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Dean. 


HOOSAC SCHOOL, Hoosac, N. Y. 


Next year begins Wednesday, pr ptomces 19, 1900. 
REV. D. TIBBIT 
Rector. 


KEBLE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Under the supervision of Bishop Huntington. 


Thirtieth school year begins Tuesday, September 18, 
1900. Apply to Miss MARY J. JACKSON. 


New York, New York City. 6—8 E. 46th St. 
ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, 

Boarding and Day School for Girls. Collegiate, 
Preparatory, Primary Classes, College Certificates. 
Advantages of New York City. Gymnasium, Roof 
Garden, Otis Elevator. 


i 


MISS C. E. MASON’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
THE CASTLE, 
Tarrytown-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y. An ideal 
. Advantages of 
N. Y. City. All depart- 
ments. Endorsed by Rt. 
Rey. H. GC. Potter, Hon. 
Chauncey M. Depew. 
# For ilius. circular I, ad- 
| dress Miss C, BE, Mason, 

LL.M. 


fi 
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Educational. 


~NEW JERSEY. 


BURLINGTON NAUTICAL ACADEMY, Bur- 
‘ington,’ N+ J. 


A modern School of Highest Type for Boys. Splen- 
didky equipped for College and Business Preparation. 
Military and Naval Drill. Manual Training. Char- 
neter-building our ideal. Private room for each stu- 
dent, Terms, $400. 

§ im « (Rev.,C.E. O. NicHOLS, Head-master. 
Lieut. RoB’r CRAWFORD, Commandant. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


S. MARYS: DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Concord, N. H. 
‘Healthful Location, Charges Moderate, Pupils Pre- 
pared for College. Re-opens Sept. 17. Correspond 
with --Miss ISABEL M. PARKS, Principal. 


OHIO. 


eat 


KENYON MILITARY. ACADEMY, Gambier, 


‘Ohio. | ‘One of the oldest and most successful 
boarding schools for boys. Close personal supervi- 
sion. Prepares for.all colleges and technical schools. 
Flexible two years. business course. Illustrated cat- 
alog free. The Regents. 


ih, OREGON, 


ST. HELEN’ S HALL, _ 

A Boarding and Day School for Girls. Will reopen 
Sept. 17th. For circular address MISS EHLEANOR 
TEBBETTS, Ph.D., Principal, Portland, Oregon. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL, Bustleton, Pa. (Near 


Philadelphia. ). «<4 thorough and honest school, 
the kind of a school to which sensible parents desire 
to send. their sons.’’—Bishop Whitaker. Grounds and 
situation are exceptionally beautiful and healthful. 
Individual Instruction. Full Equipment. 

CHARLES H. STROUT, Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MILITARY COLLECE 
hester. Pa. 
39th Yeut begins Sept. 19. 
‘A Military School of thehighest 
order.” —U. S.WAR DEPT. 
Degrees in 
Civil Hugineering, Chemistry, Arts. 
Thorough Preparatory Courses, 
Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry. 
Catalogues of 
Ool. €. EK. Hyart, President. 


BISHOPTHORPE, South Bethlehem, Penn. 


A BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Col- 
legiate, Preparatory and Academic Courses. Music 
and Art. Thirty-second year begins September 20,1900. 

Miss. FRANCES M. BUCHAN, Principal. The Rt. 
Rev. Ethelbert Talbot, D.D., tinDs President Board 
Trustees. 


CHURCH TRAINING AND DEACONESS 


* HOUSE of the Diocese of Pennsylvania. Two 
years’ course-in Church History, Theology, Old and 
New Testament, Prayer Book, and Parochial Train- 
ing. Terms $200 per annum. Apply to ADMISSION 
COMMITTEE, 708 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


v PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Oak Lane. 


MARSHALL SEMINARY: For Girls and 


Young Ladies 
Academic and Music Departments. College Prepar- 
atory and Special Courses. Ideal location. Comfort- 
able and cultured home life. for particulars, address 


Miss E.'S. MARSHALL. 


+. 


5 SOUTH DAKOTA. 
ea AE SES 
ALL SAINTS? SCHOOL, 

Sioux Falls, S. Dakota. 
Rr. Rev. W. H. HAR#, D.D., President. 

A High Grade School for.Girls. Fine Building, all 
Convenierices. Beautifully situated. The high, dry 
air of South Dakota has proved very_ beneficial ‘to 
many students. Eighteen hours from Chicago, with- 


out change of Gare Address 
Miss H. S. PEABODY), Principal. 


VIRGINIA. 


FAUQUIER INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LA- 

DIES, Warrenton, Va. 

Fortieth session opens Thursday, Sep. 20th, 1900. 
Situated in Piedmont region of Va. on Southern, R Rs 
fifty five, miles from Washington. A select limited 
home-school. For catalogue address 


») GEO. G. BUTLER, A.M., Principal. 


‘Mary Baldwin Seminary - 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


‘Term begins Sept. 4, 1900. Located in Shenandoah 
Valley, of Virginia. Unsurpassed. climate, beautiful 
grounds and modern appointments. 22Ustudents past 
‘session from 27 States. Terms moderate: Pupils enter 
ae time! Send fon catalogue bs 
Miss” B.C . WHIMAR, Prin. i Staunton, Va. 


! name. 


Jsoratched- his head. 
(“No,” said,the wayfaring;, 


The Diving Church. 


long as it stands in the way. . Men in the 
garb of gentlemen do not scruple to. thrust 
aside delicate women who happen to. be 
moving before them in the procession. 
Well-dressed women run over one another. 
It is the same spirit applied to the minor 
morals as that which prompts the Wall 
Street magnate to walk over his weaker 
rival, and the laboring man who has organ- 
ized in the name of freedom and human 
brotherhood to erush out of existence, if 
he can, his poorer neighbors who have not— 
the spirit of instinctive, though sometimes 
unconscious, selfishness, whether it be crude- 
ly clear or hidden under some high-sounding 
Nor is the fact without its signifi- 
cance that women, who are natural arbiters 
of manners as well as conservators of morals, 
have been driven by necessity into the 
hustling crowd. It is an alternative between 
struggling for a foothold in the world or 
sinking; and success, nine times out of ten, 
is the triumph of aggression. This in itself 
is fatal to the self-effacement which is so 
strong an element of good breeding, and tends 
toward a radical change in the habits and 
traditions of womanhood, which must react 
more or less upon society. . . . 
WHAT “SOCIETY WOMAN” MEANS. 

By “society woman” I do not mean the 
type that first presents itself, the brilliant 
compound of style, daring, and Paris gowns, 
whose life begins and ends with enter- 
taining and being entertained, who puts the 


fashion of a handshake, the porcelain and 


cut-glass of the dinner-table, and the cost of 
an equipage above the simple graces and fine 
breeding which betray the choice life of gen- 
erations, or the inborn taste and _ nobility 
that ask nothing from inheritance. I mean 
something that compares with it as the rare 
old lace compares with the machine-made 
imitation, as the rich and mellow tones of 
the cathedral window, which the light of 
centuries has tempered and softened, compare 
with the crude and garish coloring of its 
modern copy. There are society women upon 
whom the mantle of the old-time lady has 
fallen, through nature or heritage, whose 
social gifts are the sum of many gifts, the 
crown of many womanly virtues. One finds 
them everywhere, women who cherish the 
fine amenities, who are gracious, intelligent, 
tactful, kind, and active in all good works, 
who understand the art of elegant living, as 
well as the intrinsic value of things, and 
like to open their hospitable homes for the 
pleasure of their friends. It is such as these 
who represent the finest 1ower of our wom- 
anhood and help to preserve the traditions of 
gentle manners, which are in the way of be- 
ing trampled out in the mad march of some- 
thing we call progress. It is for these to 
ostracize vulgarity, to put up the delicate 


‘barriers which have been permitted to be let 


down between the pleasant comradeship of 
men and women, and the loud note of fam- 
iliarity, to temper the sordid spirit of com- 
mercialism with the refinements of that 
higher class of intellect which sees things 
not only as they are, but as they ought to be. 


NO NEED TO CROSS. 


Booker T. Washington tells the following 
story of a member of the “po’h white trash,” 
who endeavored to cross a stream by means 
of a ferry owned by a black man: “Uncle 
Mose,” said the white man, “I want to cross, 
but I hain’t got no money.’ Uncle Mose 
“Doan’ you got no money 
*tall?” he queried. 
stranger, “I hayen’t a cent.” “But it done 
cost you but three-cent,” insisted Uncle Mose, 
“ter cross de ferry.” “I know,” said the 
white man, “but I haven’t got the three 
cents.” Uncle Mose was in a quandary. 
“Boss,” he said, “I done tole you what. Er 
‘man what’s got no three cents am jes’ as well 
off on dis side er de river as on de odder.”— 
Cleveland Leader. 
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Educational. 


VIRGINIA. 


THE THEOLOGIAL SEMINARY IN 
GINIA. 


Three miles from ALEXANDRIA, seven miles 
from WASHINGTON. Seventy seventh session be- 
gins SEPTEMBER 19th. Besides the usual Seminary 
course, the Departments of the ENGLISH BIBLE, 
CHRISTIAN MISSIONS, and MUSIC have recently 
been provided for. Expenses $220 per annum. Spe- 
cial students admitted. 

For catalogue, conditions for obtaining scholarship, 
and other information, address 

THE DBAN, Theological Seminary, Fairfax Co., Va. 


WISCONSIN. 


VIR- 


KEMPER HALL, Kenosha, Wis. 

A School for Girls, under the care of the Sisters of 
St. Mary. The Tnirtieth Year begins September 24, 
1900. References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D..,. 
Milwaukee; Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; 
Rt. Rev. Geo. F. Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; David 
B. Lyman, Esq., Chicago; W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chi- 
cago. Address THH SISTER SUPERIOR. 


GRAFTON HALL, School for Young Eagles; 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


College Preparatory, and Graduate Courses. 
cial advantages in Languages, Music and Art. 

Modern Equipment.—Individual Rooms. 

Refers to Rt. Rev. C. C. Grafton, S.T.D., Bishop of 
Fond du Lac; Rt. Rev. G. Mott Williams, D.D., Bish- 


Spe- 


' op of Marquette; Rt. Rev. D. S. Tuttle, D.D., Bishop 


of Missouri. Rt. Rev. Davis Sessums, D. D. , Bishop of 
Lousiana; Rev. D. Parker Morgan, D.D., New York; 
Gen’l. E. 8S. Bragg, Fond du Lac. Address: 


REV. B. TALBOT ROGERS, M.A., 
Warden. 


ST: JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Delafield, Wis. 


A Church school for boys. Situated in the beauti- 
ful lake region of Waukesha County. Course, Clas- 
sical, Scientific, Business. 

For catalogue address, 


Dr. SIDNEY T. SMYTHE, 
Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 


RACINE COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


“The school that makes manly boys.” Graduates 
enter any university. Diploma admits to Univer. 
sities of Michigan and Wisconsin. Address, 

Rey. H. D. RoBiINsON, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


MILWAUKEE.DOWNER COLLEGE 


For Young Women. 


Four Year College Course. Four Year Seminary 
Course. Fine location in Wisconsin’s Metropolis. 
Music, Art, Boating. Finely equipped Gymnasium. 

Address, ELLEN C. SABIN, Pres., Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE PENNOYER, ad IDEAL RestinG PLACE, 
sanitarium of the high- 
Kenosha, Wis. est grade for the better 
class of people. Luxurious accommodations; spa- 
cious grounds (75 acres); cool summers; "Lake 
Michigan views and breezes; best sanitary con- 
ditions for the sick or well. Send for illustrated 
prospectus. 


MENEELY BELLE CO? 


CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager 
Troy, N. Y.,and New York City. — 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. g&~ Send for 
Catalogue. The C. 8. BELLCO., Hillsboro,O, 


eG 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1326. 
HAVE FURNISHED 23.00: 
HURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER 


4° MENEELY & Co.,|f |senoine: Best 
ns WEST - TROY, N.Y.NSELL- METAL 


¥ CHIMES, Etc. CATALOGUE &PRICES FREE 


Church Bells, Chimes and Peals of Bes. 
Quality. Address, 
Old. Established 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati,0. 


BELL PEALS and CHIMES 


Of Purest Copper and Tin, 
Warranted Satisfactory and Full, Clear Tone. 


The Chaplin-Fulton Mig, Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Church Gushions, 


Send for our free | 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. 
book. Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St., N. Y.- 
bet eee 


Monuments “2° 


CELTIC CROSSES A SPECIALTY 
CHAS. G. BLAKE & CO, 


720 Woman’s Tempte, Chicago. » 
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Tur Chinese Imperial government, evidently alarmed by 
the double defeat of the Chinese army on two successive days, 
has commissioned Li Hung Chang to negotiate for peace with 
the Powers of the world, and has implored the United States 
government to mediate for her with the Powers. To this latter 
request our own government has promptly returned answer that 
until the terms already laid down are fulfilled by the Chinese 
government, this government will not even communicate the 
request to the other Powers. These terms, it will be remem- 
bered, were that the ministers should be permitted to communi- 
eate with their governments with absolute freedom, that the 
safety of all Europeans should be: guaranteed, and that the 
Chinese Imperial forces should coéperate with the international 
army in granting protection for the legations. This answer of 
our own government is extremely wise, and it is unlikely that 
any Power will negotiate with or recognize Li Hung Chang in 
any way until the Powers are first in condition to dictate to 
China from the capital itself. Certainly China has forfeited 
every right to be treated indulgently. 


Tue LATEST NEWS from Peking indicates that the Chinese 
government is urging the diplomats to leave the city under 
Chinese protection for Tien Tsin, or to meet the army of the 
allies, with the statement that they are being continually 
pressed by the governments of the Powers to send the ministers 
out in this fashion: This latter statement, of course, is wholly 
false, and is a wilful misrepresentation of the facts to the 
foreign ministers. Mr. Conger has succeeded in sending two 
dispatches to the State Department during the past week, one of 
which, received on the 7th, declares that they are still under 
siege, the situation is more precarious, and the Chinese govern- 
ment is insisting on the diplomats leaving Peking, which, he 
says, would be certain death. They are daily under fire from 
Imperial troops, have abundant courage, but little ammunition 
or provisions. The later dispatch received on the 10th is longer 
-and states that the Tsung li Yamen (foreign office) states to 
the diplomats that the various foreign governments have re- 
peatedly asked that the ministers be sent out from Peking. The 
reply of the ministers has been that they must receive instruc- 
tions direct from their governments; which was exceedingly 
wise, since as a matter of fact the Powers have taken precisely 
the opposite stand from that represented by the Chinese govern- 
ment. Mr. Conger further reminds the State Department that 
in order to insure safety in their departure, foreign troops must 
be dispatched, of sufficient force to safely guard 800 foreigners, 
of whom about 200 are women andchildren, as well as 3,000 
native Christians who cannot be abandoned to certain massacre. 
He adds that the diplomats will not accept the Chinese escort 
under any circumstances, and that all his colleagues are send- 
ing the same dispatches to their governments..-.He reports fur- 


ther that since his last dispatch, seven Ameriean»marines have . 


~ been killed and sixteen wounded. The other Powers’ have’ ¥e- 
ceived substantially the same reports from their ministers. The 
State Department has in reply notified Mr. Conger at some 
length of the relief expedition, but of course there is doubt 
‘whether the message will be delivered to him. The French for- 
eign office has received a dispatch fromthe Tsung-li-Yamen 
(published Monday morning), couched in almost insulting 
terms, complaining of the tardiness of the foreign ministers in 
leaving Peking, and'demanding that they be ordered away by 
their several governments. M. Delcasse replies in vigorous lan- 
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guage that the French minister will not be ordered to leave the 
capital until he is convinced of the safety of the route, and that 
the Chinese government will be held responsible for any injury 
to him or his fellow citizens. On the other hand, the Czar has 
granted permission to M. de Giers, the Russian minister, to 
leave Peking under Chinese escort. The latter, however, in a 
dispatch dated Aug. 4th, points out to his government the dan- 
ger of such a course. The latest direct news from the capital is 
contained in a dispatch from Sir Claude MacDonald, the Brit- 
ish minister, dated Aug. 6th and published on the 14th, saying 
the condition is desperate and the food supply sufficient for 
only ten days more. 


Iv now appears that we largely overrated the’strength of the 
force of the allies en route from Tien Tsin to Peking, which 
last week we placed at 30,000. It seems that the actual strength 
is about 16,000, the difference between the two figures being’ 
accounted for in part by the fact that a considerable force was 
of necessity left at Tien Tsin in order to keep open the Ime of 
communication. The whole force was engaged in the Sunday 
battle at Peitsang, and in addition to the Japanese loss, there 
was considerable American and British well. The 
march, however, was continued, and on Monday, Aug. 6th,‘ at 
dawn, the allies stormed the city of Yang Tsun, about eighteen 
miles out from. Tien Tsin. Here again the Chinese appeared 
in largely superior numbers, but the allies were victorious, took, 
the city, and dispersed the Chinese army. American casualties 
numbered about sixty men. After thus fighting two hard bat- 
tles on two successive days, with excessive heat and rain added 
to the difficulties, the intrepid army of the allies continued its 
march, and on Friday, the 10th, had reached Ho-Si-Wu, about’ 
half way of the journey. The best estimates are that if unex-’ 
pected reverses do not happen, the army will have arrived at the 
gate of Peking by Wednesday of this week, though very likely 
several days more may elapse before authentic news reaches us. 


loss as 


Rumors are revived of the march of an independent Rus- 
sian army, perhaps associated with Japanese as well, from the, 
Siberian frontier, across the Amoor River, into. the Chinese 
Empire through Manchooria. Some color is given to this rumor 
at the present time by the fact that Russian naval forces have 
certainly taken the port of New Chwang’at the northern.end 
of the Gulf of Liao Tung, and also from. the fact. that’ the 
Chinese invasion of the Amoor province of Siberia seems to 
have been quelled, so that the reinforced Russian; army may 
very plausibly be at this time in position to make this. counter 
invasion. Whether, however, such an invasion from the North, 
conducted independently by Russia, or by Russia and Japan,. 
could have the same effect as that which would have resulted 
from the strengthening of the army of the allies now advancing; 
from Fien Tsinj maybe doubted. From the Siberian frontier to 


o Peking is a long stretch at best and made longer by the almost 


insuperable difficulties attending an advance. On the. other 
hand, lack of transports may account for such a movement being 
made independently from the north, instead of ‘strengthening 
the international movement from Tien Tsin. Unhappily there 
is too much reason to believe the stories of Cossack cruelty and. 
barbarism where the Russian army has appeared... It must. be 
remembered that these Cossacks of the Russian forces.are them-; 
selves Asiatics, and little better civilized or controlled than the, 
Chinese themselves, 
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Tue Powers have agreed on Count von Waldersee, a Ger- 
man Field Marshal, as commander-in-chief of the allied forces, 
though as it will be some eight weeks before he can appear on 
the scene of action, it is quite possible that events will so have 
changed by that time that there will be little left for him to do. 
The principal Powers have already signified their consent to his 
appointment, though it is a bitter pill for the French to place 
their army under a German commander. That Germany is 
entitled to the leadership seems to follow from the fact that 
Germany has thus far been the greatest sufferer, in the murder 
of her minister as well as the destruction of her Legation 
buildings, 


It Now appears that British forces will be landed at Shang- 
hai in the near future to protect foreign interests in that im- 
portant center, the key to the whole Yang-tsze valley. It will 
be remembered that the Viceroys of the several provinces in that 
valley have been friendly to foreigners, but at the same time 
they have frankly declared that they would not be responsible 
for events in case foreign armies were landed at Shanghai. 
Apparently, however, the British have secured a promise from 
the Viceroy at Nanking to codperate with their own force which 
is to be landed, and that the step will not incur the hostility of 
the progressive Viceroys in the valley. It is certainly to be 
hoped that such is the case, since treachery on the part of these 
functionaries would result probably in greater harm to foreign 
interests and to the persons of foreigners in the Yang-tsze val- 
ley, than any dangers that have yet arisen in the North. There 
are also two American gun boats in the harbor at Shanghai at 
the present time. 


We were mistaken last week in saying that in placing the 
British war loan, the bids of American houses had been rejected. 
It now appears that out of $50,000,000, comprising the amount 
of the loan, some $30,000,000 was placed in the United States 
in order to insure the importation of gold from America. This 
caused much indignation among the financiers of London, who 
felt that such a gilt-edged investment ought to be kept at home. 
The United States thereby takes a long forward step toward 
becoming a creditor nation, and it is said by financiers that the 
movement of gold will not be attended by any bad results what- 
ever, the amount of gold in the banks and in the treasury being 
so large at the present time that the sum mentioned will not 
cause a flurry in the financial markets. 


THE LATEST FROM THE SHANGHAI MISSION. . 


e HE following from our Bishops of Shanghai and Tokyo, 
kindly communicated from the Church Missions House, 
will be of interest to Churchmen everywhere. It will be remem- 
bered that a later cable dispatch from Bishop Graves, dated 
July 25th, already published, declared that all remaining work- 
ers in the American mission had been ordered to Shanghai. 
The latter is the latest information that has been received. 


FROM THE BISHOP OF SHANGHAT. 


SHANGHAI, July 6th, 1900. 

Since writing a week ago the situation has changed con- 
siderably. The exodus from Shanghai has continued steadily, 
and the feeling that trouble is in the air has been deepening. 
On Sunday night we learned that the news of the killing of the 
German Minister had been confirmed, and we also learned that 
we were living in China with an imperial decree to exterminate 
all foreigners hanging over our heads, and only not executed 
from the fact that the Yang-tsze Viceroys stood out against 
doing so. In such a caserofdeep-seated popular disturbances 
even they could not guarantee that safety would continue. 

I therefore, on Monday morning, telegraphed to Hankow to 
send all our ladies to Shanghai. I also sent a message by wire 
to Lindstrom in Nganking that he and Dr. Woodward should go 
to Wuhu, there being no escape from, Nganking.in case of 
trouble. During the week things have,gone from bad to worse. 
I felt that it was too much of a risk to keep the children at St. 
Mary’s here longer, after calling on the United States Consul 
and ascertaining that we were so far out that we were outside 
the defence scheme. We had already lost a fourth of the boys, 
though some had begun to return, and the disorganization 
among them and the fear was so great that it was decided to 
send the boys home also and dissolve the College. Then came 
the news of the general massacre in Peking, and also news of 
the trouble of Soochow. If that trouble broke out, St. John’s 
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would be in a very exposed situation. After consultation with 


the gentlemen here it was decided to send all the foreign chil- - 


dren and some of the ladies to Japan. 

I feel yery badly that our schools here have been broken up, 
and for the general confusion entailed, but it seemed unwise to 
take any risk at such a time. The orphans are in Shanghai in 
the Woman’s Hospital, which we have had to close to accom- 
modate them. 

No one can foresee the future, but there are signs that the 
revolution cannot be confined to the North‘and will involve the 
South also. At any rate, even if we are spared the frightful 
experiences of the North, we shall see a period of the deepest 
unsettlement. As for work in the country, that is stopped. To 
meet in the city will be to make the people a mark for their 
persecutors, so that outside of Shanghai all the churches will 
suffer. The Northern missions seem almost to have been swept 
away. I hear that though some Christians recanted, the most 
preferred death. 

One very serious feature of the situation is that if our 
property is burned we shall lose it entirely. The personal prop- 
erty of the missionaries and the buildings and belongings of the 
mission are on the same footing. The loss will be total. Insur- 
anee does not cover destruction by war or riot, and when this 
business is finished there will apparently be no government left 
from which to claim an indemnity. I feel, as you may suppose, 
exceedingly anxious, and we men will in all cases remain to pro- 
tect the property so long as there is the slightest chance of doing 
so. But we trust that it will not come to that, and that our 
Mission, with the other missions in southern and central China, 
may be spared such a blow. 

We ask your prayers and the prayers of the Church. Do 
not let them be discouraged. Out of all this confusion wall 
come peace. Have in mind that when all is settled there will 
be a chance of a greater work than we have ever dreamed of, 
and tell young men and women to stand ready to step in and 
do it. 

Bishop MeKim has been good enough and far-seeing enough 
to make arrangements for a party from China, and we feel very 
erateful to him. If no trouble comes, the ladies, who can do no 
work here in the present state of things, will return ready for 
work as soon as the way opens. 
be thankful enough that the women and children were not here. 
All are sorry to go, and no fear has been expressed by any of 
the ladies, married or single. They go under orders. 

IT hope that I can send you better news next time. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) F. R. Grayus, 
Bishop of Shanghai and the Lower Yang-tsze Valley. 


FROM THE BISHOP OF TOKYO. 
Toxyo, July 16th, 1900. 


Fourteen ladies and seven children of the China Mission 
arrived here yesterday. They are being cared for at present at 
St. Luke’s Hospital and the houses of the missionaries. 

As soon as they are rested some of them will probably go 
to the hills, and others will remain here. The situation in 
China grows darker daily. Only the Omniscient Father knows 
what is in the future. 
brethren, native and foreign, in China. 

We shall do all in our power to make our friends who have 
come to us comfortable. The hospital is at last doing some 
good and we are not sorry that it is here. 

The ladies and children now with us are: Mrs, Graves and 
two children, Mrs. Pott and four children, Miss Cartwright with 
Mrs. Cooper’s two children, Miss Dodson, Miss Richmond, Miss 
Osgood, Mrs. Ridgely and ker mother, Mrs. Ogden; Dr. Glenton, 
Miss Huntington, Miss McCook, Miss Warnock, Miss Wood. 

(Signed) Joun McKim, 
Bishop of Tokyo. 


Tuer ‘human soul seeks in the Chureh of God something more 
than a reed shaken with the wind; something more than a man 
clothed in soft raiment; even something more than an intellectually 
gifted prophet. It seeks that felt but indescribable touch of a higher 
world which lifts it above the trivialities of this; it seeks a temple, 
the threshold of which it may cross, but whose sanctuary lies within 
the bosom of the Infinite; it seeks a life, the divine pulsations of 
which it knows to issue from an invisible Heart; above all, it seeks 
whatever will lead it most effectually and most intimately to Him— 
its Lord and God—who alone can satisfy the deep, mysterious yearn- 
ings with which He has Himself endowed it. Liddon, 1S 


If trouble does come we shall 
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LONDON LETTER. 


Lonpon, August 4, 1900. 


HE presidential address by Lord Halifax at the late annual 
s meeting of the English Church Union, which was dwelt 
upon in my last letter, was followed by speeches on the proposed 
Round Table Conference by Canon Newbolt, Rev. Mr. Mackay, 
of the Pusey House, Oxford, and the Rev. Darwell Stone, Princi- 
pal of the Missionary College at Dorchester; and also by 
speeches on The Church’s Inherent Judicial Authority, by the 
Rey. Mr. Coles, Head of the Pusey House, and Mr. George 
Cowell, Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

Canon Newbolt (also Chancellor of St. Paul’s), who moved 
the resolution on the notice paper concerning the Round Table 
Conference, made a very strong speech, and one bristling with 
pithy, and also humorous, points. After mentioning (though 
merely to denounce) some of the proposed remedies for pacify- 
ing the English Church, such as, for instance, to drive out all 
E. C. U. members, or, on the other hand, to liberalize the whole 
doctrinal and ceremonial position of the Church, he proceeded 
to consider the Round Table Conference scheme, which he 
thought “had a good deal in it.” Its main object would be to 
“Chrisitanize the controversialist,’ though the popular notion 
concerning the Conference seemed a strangely perverted one. 
“By reading some letters in the papers,” the speaker said, “one 
would suppose that it was intended to hire the Albert Hall or 
the Agricultural Hall, and have a tug of war with their noble 
President at one end of the rope and his brother Prebendary at 
the other end, with the tag-rag and bob-tail of the different 
societies symbolized under those different gentlemen hanging 
on frantically to their coat-tails; that they were to put forth 
their Goliaths while they sat quietly round the amphitheatre.” 

O no! any such method of conference as that was “ridicu- 
lously impossible.” Although they might not be able at the 
conference to agree on many contentious points in issue, surely 
they ought to be able to agree to leave “such things as rioting in 
church and making a mock of religion” to the heathen Chinese, 
and also to disapprove of the application of the word “filthy” to 
the confessional. 

The Rev. Mr. Mackay (a keenly intellectual young man 
and coming to the front as a thinker, writer, and preacher), who 
seconded the resolution moved by Canon Newbolt, pictured the 
personnel of the conference, which should comprise Christian 
philosophers. “as the differences between Catholic and Protest- 
ant would be found to run back into a divergent view as to the 
scope and character of the service which matter should render 
to spirit,’ Biblical scholars, dogmatic theologians, skilled lit- 
urgiologists, “of whom in the Church of England there were 
some of the greatest in Europe,” a few historians, and also some 
practical men, “with a real knowledge ot the needs of 
our own times.” If they could summon the great among the 
dead, he would certainly have old Dr. Johnson at their “round 
table.” He might possibly lose his temper, but “no one could 
state a solid Catholic conviction more clearly than he.” 

The Rey. Darwell Stone (the well known Catholic theo- 
logian, one of the ablest and most learned, indeed, of the Eng- 
lish Church) spoke next, and thanked both President and Coun- 
cil for allowing him, a non-member of the Union, to speak at the 
meeting. When they heard, he said, that the common ground 
at the conference should be the authority of Parliament or of 
the Queen in Council, they utterly refused to believe that such 
a position was really maintained by the Evangelical party. The 
common ground, on the contrary, must be something quite dif- 
ferent, something which went to the very heart of their common 
religion, and that was to be found only in their mutual relation 
to their divine Lord and Master. 

The Rev. Mr. Coles, in moving the resolution concerning 
the right of the English Church to interpret her own formu- 
laries, observed that just as soon as the legislative and judicial 
powers of the Church came within the sphere of practical poli- 
ties, the great struggle would obviously be as to what, constituted 


~membership in the Church for the purpose of influencing said, 


legislative and judicial powers. “No one is truly a member of 
the Church of England,” he said, “who, being confirmed, is not 
a communicant. There can be no doubt that those mem- 
bers of the Church of England who are to elect, to control, or to 
have any say in the measures which are to protect the faith of 
the children of the poor must be those who are united with our 
Lord in the holy Sacrament of His Body and Blood.” 

Mr. George Cowell, who is an F. R. C. S., in seconding the 
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resolution, spoke out very plainly, as Catholic laymen are apt 
to do. The lay mind, he said, was made up that Reservation of 
the Blessed Sacrament for the sick was an absolute necessity. 
The proper care of the sick in many parishes—some with 10,000 
souls and upwards—without Reservation was a physical impos- 
sibility. He thought that the Archbishops and Bishops “did not 
appear to realize at their true value the temper, the earnestness, 
and the determination of the Catholic party in the Church. 

Their policy seemed to be to pursue the safe middle 
course, to compromise. The half-hearted in faith were 
not much use to anybody, and they certainly did not make the 
backbone of any successful Church. Yet those appeared to be 
the people whom the Bishops desired to cultivate.” It was the 
K. C. U., he said, that had upheld the only true faith in Eng- 
land, as when it saved for the Church the Athanasian Creed. 
The English Church, he believed, had a great mission before it 
im spreading the Faith in the Colonies, and in God’s good time 
the Church of England would doubtless be “the divine instru- 
ment for healing the great schism between the East and the 
West.” 

Both of above mentioned resolutions were unanimously 
carried, as also the important “Declaration,” which I will write 
about in my next letter. The new Vice-President of the Union, 
in place of the late Mr. Shaw-Stewart, is Sir John Conroy, the 
scientist, who is both Fellow and Lecturer on Physies at Balliol 
College, Oxford; and amongst those who have quite recently 
joined the Union are “six more American Bishops” and the Rt. 
Hon. Lord Clinton, Lord Lieutenant of Devonshire, formerly a 
Commoner for North Deyon, Under Secretary for India, a Char- 
ity Commissioner, and withal an influential Conservative. 
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THE HONOLULU BISHOPRIC, 
5 ROM the [onolulu Diocesan Magazine we léarn that the 


admission of the Hawaiian Islands as a Territory of the 
United States has caused the Bishop to issue authority for cer- 
tain alterations in the English Prayer Book as used in the mis- 
sion, changing the state prayers from those for the Queen to 
those for the President and Governor as in: the American 
Prayer Book. A considerable correspondence is also published 
between the Bishop and the Seeretary of the S. P. G. in London. 
It appears that the latter society has given notice that their 
support of the Diocese of Honolulu would cease on June 30th 
of the present year, in accordance with their policy not to make 
grants to missions within the territory of the United States. 
Against this action the Bishop vigorously protests, holding that 
as the American Church is unable to take canonical provision 
for the continuation of the Bishopric before the next General 
Convention in October, 1901, this society ought to continue 
the support of the present regime until that time, and instances 
the fact that at the time of the American Revolution, the society 
did not withdraw its grants from work in the American Colonies 
until nearly three years after the treaty of peace had been 
signed. The Bishop also alleges a number of difficulties, which 
in his opinion prevent the American Church from taking over 
the property of the present see of Honolulu, without authority 
from secular sources as well as with permission of the Bishop 
and Diocese. He states that the value of property owned by 
the Diocese is over $100,000, and that this property is held in 
trust for the purpose of “establishing and maintaining the 
Chureh of the Anglican Communion within the Kingdom of 
the Hawaiian Islands, according (o the docttines of the Church 
of England, as the same are explained and contained in the 
Book of Common Prayer, and in the Form and Manner of Or- 
daining Bishops, Priests, and Deadons, and in the Thirty-nine 
Articles.” 

The Bishop makes the novel plea that though the American 
Church declares in its Prayer Book that it “is far from intend- 
ing to depart from the Chureh of England in any essential 
point of doctrine, discipline, or worship;” yet the American 
Church has; especially by the restoration of the invocation of 
the Holy Spirit in the Prayer of Consecration in the Holy Com- 
munion, and by omitting, as he alleges, one of the Thirty-nine 
Articles from the Prayer Book, departed from the doctrine of 
the Chureh of England, and cannot therefore carry out the trust 
under which the property is held. The Bishop declares his in- 
tention of remaining in the possession of his see, notwithstand- 
ing the announced intention of the 8. P. G. to discontinue its 
support, against which action he protests. 
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NEW YORK LETTER. 


DEATH OF JOHN E. ATKINS. 


Hy)": JOHN EDWIN ATKINS, who was for over thirty 
years connected with the publishing house of Messrs. 
k. & J. B. Young & Co., of New York, died on the 7th-inst. He 
had been ill about two months. Mr. Atkins was born in War- 
minster, England, just fifty- 
five years ago. After serving 
a thorough apprenticeship to 
the English book trade he 
came to this country in 1868 
and entered the employ of the 
Youngs at once. He had been 
with them ever since. His 
specialty in the publishing 
business was the literature of 
the Church of England, and he 
was recognized as an author- 
ity on that subject. He was 
a member of the Church 
Club, New York; St. Mary’s 
Choir, Church of St. Mary 
the Virgin, New York; the 
Musurgia Society, New York; 
and Republic Lodge, F. & A. 
M., New York. 

In an announcement of 
the death, issued by Messrs. E. & J. B. Young & Co., they state: 

“Myr. Atkins has endeared himself alike to his immediate asso- 
ciates and to those with whom he came in contact in his daily duties, 
for his upright Christian character, his conscientious adherence to 
duty, and his kindly and sympathetic disposition. 

“In his death we and his family have sustained an irreparable 
loss. The Church has lost a zealous and devoted layman. The circle 
of his acquaintance has been bereft of a friend who was ever willing 
to extend sympathetic and practical aid in every emergency. The 
organizations of which he was a member have lost an earnest worker 
and an active brother, and the book trade has lost a man whose life’s 
work exemplified. in a modest yet persistent manner that fascination 
for his calling which prompts the claim that bookselling is a pro- 
fession.” 

The funeral was held in the Church of St. Mary the Virgin 
on the morning of the 10th inst. The burial service was read 
by the rector, the Rey. Dr. George M. Christian, and the musical 
parts were sung by the full vested choir of the church. Many 
persons prominent in Church and publishing circles were 
present. 


JOHN E, ATKINS. 


CITY NOTES. 


The Rev. James Sheerin has gone from the Chapel of the 
Comforter, New York, where he has been vicar for some time, to 
become rector of All Saints’ Church, Briar Cliff, succeeding the 
Rev. H. L. Myrick. <All Saints’ is about two miles back of 
Sing Sing, and is a small parish with about fifty communicants. 
Mr. Sheerin will also have charge of the services at Grace Hall, 
Crotonsville. The latter is a building which was erected to the 
memory of the late Orlando B. Potter, by his children. Service 
is read there every Sunday evening and an afternoon Sunday 
School is held. _No one has as yet been selected to take Mr. 
Sheerin’s place at the Chapel of ‘the Comforter, ‘and it is 
unlikely that anyone will be secured before fall. During the 
summer the services are in charge of Mr. William S. Watson, a 
lay reader, who is in the senior class at the General Theological 
Seminary. 

By a recent decision of ‘the courts, the rector of Trinity 
Church, New York, the Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, becomes one of 
three trustees of a fund which is to be used to give the poor 
children of the city, summer trips into the country. The money 
for the fund was left by the late Henry Chauncey, Jr., who died 
in the fall of 1899. The will was contested by some of the 
relatives but the courts have decided, it, is valid. In, addi- 
tion to Dr. Dix, those in charge of the fund are the President of 
the Children’s Aid Society and the editor of Life. 


PROGRESS AT BAYONNE, N. J. 


Something over twenty years ago three of the women of 
Trinity Parish Bayonne, N. J., started a Sunday School in a 
room over a saloon in that part of Bayonne which was known 
as Centerville. 
the parish and in all the years that have passed it has constantly 
increased in importance. At the present time there are some- 
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thing over sixty families which are recognized by the Rev. F. 
KE. Bissell, minister-in-charge, as being connected with the mis- 
sion, and the Sunday School numbers almost one hundred and 
fifty children. 
been handicapped because of ‘the lack of suitable quarters. 
Rented premises have been occupied and it has sometimes been 
necessary to change the location of the mission as often as three 
times in as Many years. 

In February, 1899, the rector of Trinity Church, the Rev. 
F. M. Kirkus, outlined the history of the Centerville mission to 
his congregation and announced that it was almost absolutely 
necessary for the mission to own a building if the work was to 
be proseeuted as it ought to be. One thousand dollars was the 
amount then in hand which could be used toward the building, 
and ten thousand dolars were needed. Steps were at once taken 


TRINITY CHAPEL, CENTERVILLE, BAYONNE, N. J. 


to raise the money, and for months the fund grew slowly until 
it received an impetus in October 1899 by the gift of a plot of 
ground as a site for the new chapel. The land was in a con- 
venient situation and was 50x100 feet in size. It was given by 
Mrs. Charles C. Marshall of New York with the condition that 
$5,000 should be raised by the parish within a given time for the 
erection of the chapel. 

That the conditions have been met is evident from the fact 
that on the land given by Mrs. Marshall there is now rapidly 
nearing completion an attractive chapel and parish house com- 
bined. It is a frame building, the outer walls being partly clap- 
boarded and partly shingled. It contains a main hall, with a 


‘seating capacity of about two hundred; a chancel choir and 


sanctuary, the latter to be separated if desired from the rest of 
the building by folding sereens. In the rear of the sanetuary 
will be two rooms, one on the north for the clergyman’s vestry 
room and the other for general purposes. Adjoining the chapel 
building on the east side and in the rear, is a two story annex, 
with a large room capable of seating about seventy people, for 
the primary department of the Sunday School and for general 
club purposes; a room for the Sunday School library; and, on 
the second floor, living rooms for the clergyman in charge of the 
mission. 

It is expected that the building will be ready for use early 
in the fall. 


MINUTE ON THE DEATH OF DR. DYER. 


The following memorial minute was adopted by the mem- 
bers of the Board of Managers of the'D. and F. Missionary 
Society, present at the burial services at Grace Church, August 
1st, the Bishop of New Jersey presiding: 


The Reverend Heman Dyer, D.D., the oldest member of the 
Board of Managers, died at his residence, No. 111 East Seventeenth. 
Street, New York City, July 29th, 1900, in the ninetieth year of his 
agel 

Dr. Dyer was a member of the old Board of Missions in 1865, 
and at the time of the reorganization in 1877 was appointed as one 
of the Board of Managers on. which he served until his death. He 
was elected October 13th, 1865, a member of the Freedman’s Com- 
mission, the name of which was afterwards changed to “The Com- 
mission on Home Missions among Colored People,” and he continued 
a member of it until the Commission was merged into the Board of 
Managers in 1877. He was elected on the; Foreign Committee 
October 23d, 1865, and continued a member of that also until, like 
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“The Commission on Home Missions among Colored People,” it was 
merged into the Board of Managers. When the Indian Commission 
was constituted November 20th, 1871, Dr. Dyer was among those 
chosen for this work, and remained until it, too, was merged into 
the Board of Managers.. Of this last Commission Dr. Dyer was 
chairman. It will be seen thus that Dr. Dyer gave his attention and 
service in the councils of the Missionary Boards for more than a 
third of a century. By reason of his residence in New York City, 
where he had been actively engaged in parish work, and was con- 
nected with many of the societies and corporations of the Church, 
and by his personal acquaintance with leading Churchmen all over 
the country, he was in a position to render most helpful service to 
the cause, and his efforts were unceasing in every way which lay in 
his power. 

He became familiar with the details of the various fields of 
work and with the men engaged in them. As his years lengthened 
‘and his experience increased, his judgment of men and measures 
‘became more valuable in the affairs of the Society. About 1875 


“he was. prostrated by a sunstroke, in consequence of which he was 


thenceforth confined to his room. 

But what threatened to be a fatal blow to his usefulness served 
the rather to increase it. Removed from participation in active life, 
his views broadened, and his sympathies deepened and extended to 
call Christian workers everywhere. By the missionary spirit) which 
was strong within him, the lines which separate Christian people 
were effaced, and his views of the Gospel of Christ became more and 
more simplified. While confined to his room, his influence was felt 
in an ever-widening circle. His counsel was sought more and more 
‘by earnest men and women who were interested in religious move- 
ments, and he came into closer touch with representatives of the 
whole Christian world. He kept pace with the rapid changes in 
thought and method which have characterized the last half of the 
Nineteenth Century. His hand had to do with the shaping of every 
‘branch’ of the Church’s work, and traces of his touch may be found 
in all departments of her life and activities . His practical judgment 
was inspired by a deep spiritual fervor and he ripened into the Sage 
and the, Saint.. He had long been ready for translation, and when 
the moment came and “God took him,’ he passed peacefully and 
naturally to his reward. We lament his departure, but rejoice with 
him and for him that he has entered into his rest; while we thank 
“God for the heritage of his good example and many labors left to the 
Chureh which he has so faithfully served. 

CorRTLANDT WHITEHEAD, 
Gro. WILLIAMSON SMITH, > Committee. 
Joun A. Kine. \ 
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Anslican Missionary W ork 
NORTHWESTERN AMERICA. 
By THE Lorp BisHor OF SELKIRK. 


EING invited by you to contribute to Tur Living CuurcH 

a short paper on Church Mission work in Northwest Can- 
ada, in my charge, or under my notice, I will endeavor to do so 
as succinctly as I can. 

The rapid growth of this work during the 35 years to 
which alone my personal experience extends, is truly marvelous. 
Not that this involves any credit or glory to us who are but im- 
perfect workers in it, but the extension of Church work here is 
but a part of the great enlargement and development of our 
Savioar’s kingdom everywhere, which God by His own divine 
power is so wonderfully accomplishing before our eyes in our 
own day and generation. 

No further demonstration seems to me required of the 
Truth of our holy religion than this its signal life and growth. 
However loudly infidels and sceptics may brag, it is their sys- 
tem which is dead or dying and ours which is living and grow- 
ing. 

I was myself the first one to commence Protestant mission 
effort in the Athabasca and Peace River Districts, about 32 
years ago. I was alone, and the work commenced of course 
with a single mission station. That District is now a com- 
pletely organized Diocese in charge of the Rt. Rev. Dr. Young, 
Bishop of Athabasca. His Diocese comprises eight or ten 
flourishing and successful missions extending over an area of 
about 200,000 square miles. The Peace River District con- 
tains farms raising good crops and is able to support its own 
population. 

_ When I first reached the Mackenzie River District in 1865, 
_ 35 years since, it contained only a single Protestant mission and 
a single missionary, the Rev. W. W. Kirkby. That Mackenzie 
River District forms now a second Diocese, in episeopal charge 
of the Rt. Rev. Dr. Reeve. -His Diocese comprises again 8 or: 
10 well established missions in charge of as many different 
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missionaries. These missions extend in a continuous line for 
about 1,500 miles, and there are very few heathen in the whole 
country. The rigors of the Arctic coast and a life among wild 
Esquimaux offer no terrors to the Rey. I. O. Stringer, our most 
northern missionary, with his wife and family, to deter them 
from residing there. 

On my first entering the Yukon District, in 1867, it had 
but one missionary, and he was in such poor health that I was 
sent to replace him. But he recovered, and is now the Ven. 
Archdeacon Dr. MacDonald, who has translated the whole 
Bible into the native language of the District, together with 
Prayer Book, Hymn Book, ete. This District has for the past 9 
years formed a third Missionary Diocese, now in my episcopal 
charge. It will, I hope, D.V., before the end of this year, com- 
prise 7 or 8 missions, including one self-supporting parish at 
Dawson. 

The large influx of white population attracted to this Dis- 
trict by the Klondyke gold mines has quite changed the char- 
acter of the country from a wild Indian waste to a civilized and 
populated region. There are but few heathen left in remote 
corners. Railway and telegraph are in operation and the 
numerous steamers almost vie in completeness with those on 
the large U. S. rivers in the South. 

Such has been the progress made of late in Church mission 
work in the northern Districts which have been occupied by 
myself personally. Let us glance for a moment also at the 
adjoining country. 

When I entered the North 35 years since, the whole of the 
Northwest Territory of Canada, then known as the Hudson Bay 
Territory, formed one single, vast and unwieldy Diocese, in 
charge of the Rt. Rev. Robert Machray, Bishop of Rupert’s 
Land, who came to the country from England at the same time 
as myself. 


The same country now forms a complete ecclesiastical 
Province under the Most Reverend Lord Archbishop Machray 
as Primate. His Province comprises 9 Dioceses, all of great 
extent and actively worked. In all or nearly all of these Dio- 
ceses, mission work among the white settlers is combined with 
that among native Indians. 

The result of this ecclesiastical organization is that the 
vast region to which it extends and which was once a heathen 
waste, is now a Christian land, where the native races hear 
spoken, each in their own tongue, the wonderful works of God; 
and the farming homesteads of the white settlers are enlivened 
by the sound of sabbath bells. 

The extent of the ecclesiastical Province of Rupert’s Land 
above referred to as formerly a single Diocese, equals about 
half Europe or half the United States. 

Few have been privileged to see so wide and rapid an exten- 
sion of Christ’s kingdom under their own eye, as our venerated 


Archbishop. 


I may add that until the last three years, at the Klondyke 
gold fields only, I have never in my missionary experience en- 
countered a missionary of any other Protestant denomination 
than our own Episcopal Church. The rest have always before 
been hundreds or thousands of miles to the south. 


eS - 
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THE BREAD IN PALESTINE, 
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Tue loaf of bread in Syria and Palestine is made in two shapes, 
The first is a round cake, about five or six inches in diameter. 
The dough is rolled out thin, about a quarter of an inch in thick- 
ness, and placed in an oven and baked. When it comes out of the 
oven it will be found that the upper part is separated from the lower, 
leaving a hollow space between the upper and lower crust. The 
dough is sometimes mixed hard and sometimes soft. This kind of 
bread is generally made in the cities and towns. The dough is pre- 
pared in the houses and sent to some special bakery to be baked. 
This kind of bread will keep good for two days, but on the third day 
it becomes dry and not so palatable. The other kind of bread is used 
in the villages of Galilee and its environments. The loaf there is 
circular in shape and fifteen to twenty inches in diameter, flat as a 
wafer, one sixteenth of an inch in thickness. After the loaf is baked 
and cooled, each one is placed in the bread basket, piled one on top of 
another, and covered over tightly, in order to exclude the air. When 
this precaution is taken, the bread will keep soft and fit for use from 
ten to fifteen days. A large quantity is baked at one time, because 
the bread is made at home. Every family has an oven, and it is 
desirable to avoid heating the oven oftener than necessary. When 
this bread is exposed to the dry air of that country, it becomes hard 
and brittle. The bread in the cities is generally made of wheat flour. 
The country bread is sometimes made of the same; but, for the most 
part, of rye or something similar. Sometimes in Galilee and. other 
places it is made of barley or white corn— Sunday School World, 
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SPENCER—FA THER AND SON. 


| [ IS not often that we see father and son working together 
as rector and curate, but such is the case in Christ Church, 
Tarrytown. It is now just a year since the Rev. Irving Spencer 
accepted the call there as curate to his father. The Rev. J. S. 
Spencer has ministered in Christ Church for 47 years, during 
35 of which he has been rector, working single handed, except- 
ing for the assistance, some twelve or thirteen years ago, of the 
Rey. Theo. Martin. It is curious and interesting to note that 
the foundation of the first boy choir was laid then by Mr. Mar- 
tin, aided by Mr. Irving Spencer, not then in orders. Mr. 
Martin only remained a year, and about this time Mr. Irving 
Spencer commenced to study for the priesthood. Thus deprived 
of its backbone, the choir dwindled to a mere nothing, only to 
be taken up and revived by one of its founders. 


Devoted to mission work amongst the very poor, and having 
fully recovered from the serious illness he contracted while 
working at the Holy Cross 
Mission on the east side of 
New York, the Rev. Irving 
Spencer went to Germany to 
become thoroughly conversant 
with the language of a large 
majority of America’s—and 
especially New York’s poor. 
While there, studying, the 
eall came to him from the 
Christ Church vestry to act as 
curate under his father. At 
first this seemed the contradic- 
tion to all his plans and ambi- 
tions, but becoming convinced 
that it was God’s guiding, he 
accepted, and, returning to 
America, entered upon his new 
duties last June, bringing with 
him, besides the unselfish and 
conscientious devotion to his 
priestly duties, which have already endeared him to the congre- 
gation, that rare musical gift which has enabled him to very 
much enhance the beauty of their service. 


The choir a year ago consisted of six boys helped out by a 
few ladies. The task of getting together men and boys and 
training absolutely green voices with but few exceptions, was 
not an easy one, but the choir now numbers thirty in all, twenty 
boys and ten men. Though of course there is still much to be 
done, the boys sing with a purity of tone and correctness of 
pronunciation which show that not the most minute detail is 
neglected; indeed, at the Confirmation which took place im- 
mediately after the morning service on the Sunday of May 27th, 
the Bishop remarked on the singularly artistic modulation of 
their voices, the fault of most choirs, alas! being that volume 
of sound seems the standard of excellency. Since Christmas 
a special musical service has been given once a month, the last 
having taken place on May 27th at the regular hour of Evening 
service. Selections from Mendelssohn’s sacred opera “Athalie” 
were chosen for the anthem. “The Heaven and Earth Display,” 
with solos, trio, and chorus, was rendered with spirit and skill, 
as were also the trio and chorus of “Hearts feel that love Thee.” 
The festival Magnificat by A. H. Mann was also sung. The 
next of this series of services will probably take place in July, 
when Schubert’s “Song of Miriam” will be given. 

Great credit is due to the young priest for his patient and 
untiring work. One of the great secrets of his success is that 
to him it is a labor of love, that he is the personal and individual 
friend of each and every boy, and that he is training their souls 
as well as voices. It was a beautiful sight to see some of them 
leave their stalls for the Laying on of Hands, and to feel that 
they sang with “hearts as well as voices, praising loud their 
King.” 


REY. IRVING SPENCER. 


Screnriric knowledge has been perverted to the uses of black- 
mail by a Gratz, Austria, medical student, who endeavored to obtain 
10,000 florins from a rich old lady by threatening to open a bottle of 
assorted deadly bacilli in her room if she did not pay up. When 
arrested, bottles stolen from the bacteriological laboratory, and con- 
taining the microbes of several diseases, were found in his possession. 
—Episcopal Recorder. 


Ir 1s a more solemn thing to live than to die; for death but seals 
- and is born vanquished—Madame Swetchine. 
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INDIA FAMINE RELIEF. 
HE following cablegram was received July 26th from the 
Hon. William H. Fee, United States Consul at Bombay, 
Chairman of the Americo-Indian Relief Committee of Bombay, 


which faithfully distributes the funds cabled by the Committee 
of One Hundred: 


“In regions to the north, sky is still overcast with clouds, but no 
additional rain is falling. Great anxiety is felt. People everywhere 
suffering greatly from lack of clothing as well as of food. Price of 
breadstuffs still moderate. Thousands of destitute children must be 
fed and cared for. Condition of the wild Bhils of the north, very 
pitiable. Danger that three-fourths of them will perish. — 

“FEE, Chairman.” 


Under date of July 23d, the Viceroy of India announced 
the number provided for by the Government as exceeding that 
of any previous time. On that day the number was 6,281,000. 

These most recent advices show that only insufficient rain 
has fallen in large portions of the great district scourged by 
the famine, and that the total distress is actually on the in- 
crease. The need of clothing for the almost naked, temporary 
shelters for the unprotected, including thousands of orphaned 
and deserted children, and slight aid to impoverished peasant 
farmers are now almost as urgent as that for food. 

Fortunately, the price of bread-stuffs in the famine area 
remains wholly reasonable. It still is true that from two to 
five cents a day will buy a day’s food for one person. Native 
blankets can be bought, three for a dollar. Temporary shelters 
can be erected by famine labor, at wages of from four to five 
cents a day. From two to three dollars will enable a poor 
farmer to re-sow his land. In short, the wonders of relief 
which can be accomplished by a dollar wisely expended in the 
famine districts, have not yet ceased, but in-no event can the 
famine situation essentially improve, until the harvests of next 
October and November are gathered; and it is inevitable that 
those harvests will be less than usual. With their cattle for 
the most part dead, and they themselves wasted almost to skele- 
tons, the poor farmers can only partially prepare their fields. ~ 
It follows that relief gifts will certainly be required, until 
those autumn harvests are available. Even then there will, 
doubtless, remain appalling distress. Accordingly, the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred, in view of the future, is compelled to 
plead for a continuance, and even for an increase, of relief 
contributions. 

The British Government is faithfully caring for its dis- 
tressed subjects in India. By relief-works where fair daily 
wages are paid for labor, and by relief camps where food is 
given to those unable to work, the Government relieves more 
than six million of sufferers each day. In such governmental 
relief not far from seventy millions of dollars have already 
been expended. And to this must be added between three and 
four millions of dollars given by the people of Great Britain 
and her dependencies, in purely charitable relief, supplementary 
to the relief provided by the Government. In aiding India’s 
sufferers, we are not making up the shortcomings of the British 
Government, nor helping to lessen its relief expenditures. On 
the contrary, we are codperating with those who are doing 
their duty nobly, and we are helping to mitigate a distress for 
which only the efforts of the kindhearted throughout the world 
can possibly suffice. 

A few days ago the committee received $10.50 from a 
Chinese band in Oakland, California, money earned in re- 
seating chairs. From inmates of the Ohio Penitentiary they 
received recently a freewill offering of $28. In the town of 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., the young people had a “rubber day,” viz., 
they gathered all kinds of waste rubber, and sold it for $327.48. 
Kind hearts are inventive, and “Where there’s a will there’s a 
way.” Any Express Company will freely forward relief gifts. 
The wishes of donors, as to the application of their contribu- 
tions, will be faithfully carried out. The treasurer of the 
committee, to whom funds should be sent, is Mr. John Crosby 
Brown, of Brown Bros. & Co., 59 Wall St., New York. 


Over the triple doorways of the Cathedral of Milan, there are 
inscriptions spanning the splendid arches. On one is carved a beau- 
tiful wreath of roses, and underneath is the legend: ‘All that which. 
pleases is but for a moment.” Over the other is a sculptured cross, 
and there are the words: “All that which troubles us is but for a 
inoment.” But underneath the great central entrance to the main 
aisle is the inscription: “That only is important which is eternal.” 
These inscriptions are well worth remembering.—Selected. 
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LETTERS FROM A PARSON LAID ON THE SHELF, 


GREAT deal is being said now about James Lane Allen’s 
Reign of Law. They call the English edition by another 
name, for the late Duke of Argyle wrote a book by the same 
title, which is quite an antidote of this one. Like all of Mr. 
Allen’s books, this is charmingly written. There is a poetic 
delicacy, a subdued humor, a vividness and fervency about his 
style which is unsurpassed by any American or English writer. 
His book shows the power of love; but what a blessed contrast 
it is to those unhealthy, musty, unholy treatments of that great 
passion with which the press is so flooded. Everything in the 
book is simple, pure, elevating, although the chief characters 
are a schoolma’am and a hard-handed and very vealy country 
boy, who thinks he knows it all and has discovered that the 
Christian religion is a delusion, or, to give the devil his due, 
only a step in the progress of mankind; a step which this youth- 
ful iconoclast has left far behind. 
I am not intendmg to analyze the book, but to speak of 
several “bogeymen” which Mr. Allen has conjured up, and 
which he implies (if he does not say so) are still considered as 
_actual flesh and blood in the Christian Church. It does seem 
as if Mr. Allen must be perfectly aware that these things are 
mere phantoms now, mere “curios” of a past age, and that he 
ought to say in his preface or somewhere else, “Nothing of this 
kind now has any weight in any Christian body of any impor- 
tance.” He does not say this, however, and the book will con- 
vey to thousands a wrong impression. 


The first “bogey” is, that.each Christian body teaches that 
all who do not hold to its dogma are damned. Now, there may 
be remote districts in Kentucky where such views may be 
enunciated by ignorant and narrow preachers, but certainly in 
no community of any importance would it be possible to hear 
such talk. I am a Catholic, and of course I hold the Catholic 
creed to be the very best expression of the true doctrine of God 
as drawn from the sacred Scriptures, and held by the first 
Christians; but I do not hold, nor does any Catholic, or even 
any Roman Catholic hold, that people who do not believe this, 
but who try devoutly to serve a Divine Being, are doomed to 
everlasting woe. I expect that a great many people will sit 
down with Catholics in the Kingdom of God who never heard of 
the Catholic faith, or if they did hear, were so hedged about by 
prejudice that they could not receive it. 


Another “bogey” is that it is a mean and low view of the 
unfoldings of nature to hold that they are for the sole benefit of 
man. The Holy Bible expressly says they are; but as this 
would not weigh a feather with this calf theologian, we will let 
it pass. Is not man worth that belief? Is not he, made in the 
image of God and with such magnificent possibilities, and daily 
drawing out more and more of the hidden secrets of nature, a 
sufficient end for all that the world contains? Such a thought 
does not preclude the holding that there are other beings in the 
universe, nobler and greater than he; but are not earth and air 
and water his dominion, and is he-not daily conquering more 
and more of it? 

The most terrible “bogey” of all is, however, the belief 
which Mr. Allen expresses, that scientific progress and scientific 
investigation are gradually eclipsing the Holy Scripture and the 
Catholic creeds; that as we grow more scientific we will grow 
less Christian; and that one of these days the Reign of Law will 
be substituted for the Reign of Christ. 


This is the way the very handsome and very crude boy of 
the book expresses himself : 


“Science, science, there is the fresh path for the faith of the 
race. For the race henceforth must get its idea of God and 
build its religion to Him from its knowledge of the laws of His 
universe. A million years from now, where will our dark the- 
ological dogmas be in that radiant time? eee PLS 
Creator of all life in all life, He must be studied. Our religion 
will be more and more what our science is, and some day they 
will be the same.” 


Now, if by “dark theological dogmas” Mr. Allen means 
witcheraft, limited atonement, damnation of infants, and such 
like, well and good. I hope it is not going to take even another 
century to do away with such. But if he means the life and 
- teachings of my adorable Lord, it is supreme nonsense to imply 
that any sensible theologian thinks any of the truths of science 
jneonsistent with them. Is not Mr. Allen aware that a constant 

stream of books showing the harmony between true science and 
the true faith is being poured out? Take Prof. Le Conte’s and 
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Lyman Abbott’s works; or if they are not Catholic enough, Grif- 
fith Jones’ recent book called The Ascent through Christ. 

A man can hold the strictest views of the Reign of Law and: 
recite his Credo with a clear conscience. There is a vast dis- 


tinction between matters of opinion and matters of faith. 
Cuinton Locke. 


All communications published under this head must be signed by the actual name 

7 the writer This rule will be invariably adhered to. The Hditor is not responsible 

or the opinions expressed, but yet reserves the right to exercise discration as to what 
letters shall be published. 


PRESERVATION: IS IT FOR THE INTEREST OF THE SICK?- 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

N all the discussions which I have seen upon the subject of 

Reservation, the privileges and: needs of the sick do not seem 
to have been considered, but rather the relief it might afford 
to over-burdened clergy, especially during the prevalence of 
epidemic diseases. But surely the-first consideration should 
be, What do the sick and dying require? What: has the Church 
given them the right to expect; yea, even to demand? Is it 
simply the administration of the consecrated elements? Is it 
not rather a full communion as the Office provides ? 

It may be said that the reception of the elements is the 
essential part of that Office, and I am quite ready to admit that 
the worthy reception is the essential thing. But how is this to 
be generally secured, especially among the ignorant and where 
the surroundings are unfavorable to devotion? Can it be that 
the mere entrance of the priest with the sacred elements will 
enable the sick person, perhaps amid squalid surroundings and 
himself unaccustomed to acts of devotion, at once to realize the 
solemnity of the occasion, and to bring himself to receive with 
true penitence and lively faith the Body and Blood of Christ? 
Even the habitually devout and regular communicant might 
find it difficult thus suddenly to enter the Holy of Holies and 
rightly receive that Holy Sacrament. For myself, I should 
certainly hesitate, in time of sickness, to accept a mere recep- 
tion of pre-consecrated elements, instead of the full communion 
which the Church provides in all such cases, and this because 
of the need which I ever feel of all those aids to a devout and 
worthy reception which the full Office affords. 


From an experience of over thirty-five years in the ministry 
I am led to fear that in few sueh cases could the sick person 
“worthily receive that Holy Sacrament,” while yet he might, 


through sheer lassitude and the debility of sickness, be dis- 
posed to take whatever was offered him, whether by his physi- 
cian or nurse, or by the priest himself. And yet we know that 
what was administered by the first two would be equally effica- 
cious even if received unconsciously, while that which the priest 
offered could only be truly received when taken, not only with 
full consciousness, but with deep penitence and lively faith in 
God’s mercy through Christ. 

As we do not hold that the Sacraments act ex opere operato, 
we must ever so dispense them as to secure, if possible, a humble, 
penitent, and devout reception on the part of all to whom they 
are offered, else we shall be making that “which should have 
been for their health an occasion of their downfall,” and may 
even directly violate the caution which our Lord gives in His 
Sermon on the Mount (St. Matt. vii. 6). 

This is no imaginary danger, but one which I have reason 
to regard as fearfully imminent wherever we deny the sick and 
infirm all those aids to a worthy reception which the Church has 
provided in the Office for the Communion of the Sick, and we 
do this, too, without the Church’s sanction, but directly in 
opposition to her express provision. If in times of health and 
strength, with all our faculties in full activity, we need the 
preparation which that Office affords, much more is this the case 
when, prostrated by disease, both mind and body dulled and lan- 
guid and little disposed to any effort—then (especially in the 
case of the hitherto careless and irreligious), should every means 
be used for arousing reverence and devotion, and for quickening 
penitence and faith; and, if we withhold any such, we shall run 
the fearful risk of leading them into sacrilege and sin, 

In the early part of my ministry I made the sad mistake of 
importuning the sick whom I visited upon the subject of Holy 
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Communion, only to be subsequently shocked in several in- 
stances, by the suspicion that they had acquiesed simply becausé 
too indolent or apathetic to refuse. This led me with bitter 
self-condemnation to refrain from any offer of the blessed priv- 
ilege of communion, and to await some evidence of earnest 
desire on their part; and it also taught me that we cannot too 
carefully guard the sick and debilitated from a mere perfunctory 
performance of whatever is urged upon them, lest we only put 
stumbling blocks in their way; and I cannot but think that the 
cases are rare indeed where the administration of the pre-conse- 
erated elements will not be fraught with the most fearful dan- 
ger of sacrilege. 

Oh let us, then, humbly abide by the judgment of the 
Church, and not through sheer self-will and private opinion run 
into such great dangers, and even tempt the further possibilities 
of idolatrous worship, such as Rome has developed! The 
Church is wiser than any one of her members, and, besides, has 
the promise of heavenly guidance, and, as she has distinctly for- 
bidden Reservation, we shall only. do harm to ourselves and 
others by every act of disobedience into which our conceit may 
beguile us. Geo. H. Hunt. 

St. Louis, Feast of Transfiguration, 1900. 


THE DECLINE IN CHURCH-GOING. 
To the Editor of The Inving Church: 


| HAVE read with much interest what has been lately pub- 

lished respecting the alleged decline in church attendance 
and the causes contributing thereto. It is doubtless true that 
the Sunday paper in its “three volumes,” and the decline in the 
power of the pulpit to attract, are the main causes, at’ least 
appearing on the surface, which prevent men and women, espe- 
cially men, from going to church. It is well known that every 
minister of religion of every name and kind has always urged 
upon his people the importance of their attending “church,” 
especially the services of the congregation to which they belong; 
but in respect to this there has always been a suspicion that the 
“parson” was actuated chiefly by a desire to prevent the paro- 
ehial revenues from shrinking. Up to about a generation ago 
the fear of hell appears to have ss a wonderful influ- 
ence in drawing people to “church” “meeting,” as the case 
might be; but since the advent of Dr. Briggs and others who 
deny hell and exalt purgatory, or its equivalent, the fear of the 
Protestant hell is no longer effectual in drawing people to 
ehurch. Though the Episcopal Chureh has enshrined in her 
Book of Common Prayer the Catholie Faith, yet she has been 
in the past, and is at the present, more influenced by her Prot- 
estant environment than by it. 

How many of the clergy believe that there can be any true 
and high observance of the Lord’s Day without the “showing 
forth of the’ Lord’s death”? And if believing it, how many 
would have the courage to tell their congregations that unless 
hindered by a,just and reasonable cause, God would not excuse 
them from at least attendance on this the great service on all 
Sundays and other days of obligation throughout the year? If 
this truth, which has nearly always been held everywhere and by 
all, should be universally taught by authority from our pulpits, 
the next generation, at least among us, would not be exercised 
about ary decline in church attendance, as there would probably 
be none. 

As long as people go to church from no higher motive than 
to be charmed by the preaching or the singing, or to have’a chat 
with their neighbors and friends, or to get into society, or to 
appear respectable, church attendance will always be in danger 
of falling off: 'Those who go to church to worship God, who is 
just as surely present on the altar, as He once was on the altar 
of the Cross, will “forsake not the assembling e. themselves 
together.” 

A St. Andrew’s Brotherhood man has been Sandee the 
summer at a summer hotel, where 150 guests have been com- 
fortably sheltered. Two-thirds of the whole number are Church 
people, and the remainder, except three families, who are Roman 
Catholies, are about equally divided in their allegiance to the 
Presbyterian, the Unitarian, the Baptist, and the Methodist 
“churches.”” The Brotherhood man has had a fine opportunity 
to fulfil his vow of service, and could do all the vow requires 
for- a’ whole year in a week, if he might be so credited. From 
the hotel veranda can be seen the religious edifices of the various 
denominations, also the Roman Catholic church, and the Church 
of-the Anglo-Saxon race, all- with open doors inviting to come. 
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All the Roman: Catholics, to their praise be-it said, attend 
church at least once every Sunday. Not more than 12 per cent. 
of the dissenters and not more than 17 per cent. of Church 
people have attended their respective places of worship during 
the entire summer, and the greater part of ‘either did not go 
once. 


Why this decline in church-going? The cause is not hard 
to find. It is unquestionably due to the unwholesome doctrines 
of Protestantism which still influence the lives of our people. 

A. D- Houuanp. 


THE LIVING CHURCH ATTACKED, 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


(U ILL you be kind enough to Jet me know through the col- 
umns of your paper, why it was that you selected New 
Orleans in your editorial of last week on China, to illustrate 
the element of mob-spirit in mankind 4 

Surely the secular press of the North and West has villified 
and slandered the South sufficiently, without being aided by 
Church papers. The affair at New Orleans was most regrettable. 
The Southern people are the last people in the world to allow 
any excuse for it; but unlike the other people in this country, 
they promptly nipped in the bud this exhibition of lawlessness. 
It lasted only one day, for we always have ‘a preponderating 
conservative element here, strong enough and fearless enough 
to put down any lawlessness, and it always does it in short order, 
Your illustration struck as more singular, from the fact that 
you had one so much more apt and so much nearer your own 
door. For weeks and weeks, a lawless element in the city of 
St. Louis terrorized its people, stopped the running of its street 
ears, blew them up with dynamite when they. didn’t stop, injur- 
ing property and destroying lives, and set at defiance both 
municipal and State laws. The telegraph of yesterday told us 
they had started it again, warning free-born American people 
not to ride. 


There doesn’t seem to be, and I regret it very much, any 
conservative, law-loving element in the West, as there is in the 
South, strong and fearless enough to put down ruthless mobs. 
Again, your St. Louis mob was cold-blooded. It was a mere 
matter of wages. The New Orleans mob was frenzied by the 
killing of two faithful and popular officers, by an inhuman 
brute. Neither, I grant you, was an excuse for lawlessness, but 
mankind—except for prejudice against the South, engendered 
by a press that labors industriously never to tell the truth about 
her, and just as industriously to tell what is not true—will be 
able to see far more peguiyeton in the one case than in the 
other. 


We down here, though a very benighted and barbarous 
people, according to Northern fanatics, were horrified through- 
out the length and breadth of our land at the New Orleans 
affair, and so universally and publicly expressed ourselves, but 
no such horror has been expressed by the people of the West at 
the St. Louis affair. 


These are facts that should be known, and hence should be 
published by all papers whose object is to disseminate truth. 
Yours respectfully, 
Meridian, Miss., August 8, 1900. DrB. WappELL. 


[We cannot recall that THrk LIVING CHURCH ever had so unfair an attack 
made upon it before as is published above. In the item of News and Notes—it 
was not an editorial—to which our correspondent alludes, there was not the 
remotest attempt to lay blame upon the people of New Orleans in general for 
the mob. It was explicitly stated that the riot was quelled by troops promptly 
called out by the Governor, ‘There was not. dfree tly or indirectly, the remotest 
injustice or prejudice against New Orleans or the South in general. 

As for the St. Louis mob and riots, they were condemned in the strongest 
terms in the same department of THE LiyING CHURCH for May 19th, and it 
would have been an insult to the intelligence of the people of St. Louis as of 
New Orleans, to assume for a moment that they would feel hurt at the con- 
demnation. We fail to understand the use of our correspondent’s pronoun 
“your”? as applied to St. Louis, since the interests of both these cities are 
identical so far as TAB LIVING CHURCH is concerned, and St, Louis is nearer to 
Mississippi than it is to Milwaukee. 

There is just one party who has been unjust to the South in THE LiIvInG 
CHURCH, and that is our correspondent whose letter is printed above, and who 
utterly misrepresents the South—which by the strongest of personal ties is very 
dear to the Editor of Tar LIVING CHURCH—by writing in so discourteous a tone 
and by so inexcusably—though no doubt unintentionally—misrepresenting the 
language of Tak LIVING CHURCH. From a very intimate knowledge of the peo- 
ple of the South, the Editor knows that condemnation of such riots as that at 
New Orleans is as keen among them as it is in any section. 

This subject, however, cannot be pursued in these columns; and—except 
for the further letter of our correspondent which, in justice to him, shall. be 
printed as soon as: it is received—the subjeet must be considered as closed. 

—EDITOR L. C,] 
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IS THE AMERICAN CHURCH DOING HER DUTY? 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


N your editorial note of June 9th you were able to name only 

three or four churches that were doing any work among the 
poor, and all of them located at the East. You certainly must 
know that at least 90 per cent. of our churches are attended 
almost exclusively by the so-called better classes. I doubt if in 
the whole country you could find 100 strictly rural parishes, min- 
istering to the people who work the soil. If there are any rural 
parishes, they are almost invariably attended by well-to-do farm- 
ers, who either rent their lands or else hire their labor. I am 
not sufficiently well acquainted at the North and West to speak 
with certainty in regard to conditions there, but I imagine that 
they are similar to those at the South. Nearly all of the old 
rural parishes here that were maintained by a few wealthy 
planters, have died out since the war. These are facts; why 
should we seek to conceal them? No disease is ever cured till 
its cause is properly diagnosed, so as to discover the remedy. 
I still claim that this is playing the part of the foolish ostrich. 
The High Churchmen are simply posing as the Church of Amer- 
ica, and making themselves a laughing stock to the great mass 
of the American people, who will have none of it. 

What we ought to do, in my opinion, is to say that the 
Catholic Church is the whole body of baptized believers through- 
out the world. Schism and heresy have shattered it into frag- 
ments. We, as a branch, represent the truest model that exists 
for its reconstruction. On this basis, and not claiming to be the 
whole thing, we ought to invite our fellow Christians to come 
and confer with us, in order that we may construct a flexible 
form of Christianity that will readily commend itself to the 
common sense of the best elements of the American people— 
evangelical in doctrine, apostolic in organization, liturgical in 
the sacraments, and free in all other respects. We would then 
have some hope of becoming, what we now are vainly and almost 
absurdly claiming to be-—The Church of America. No truth 
is ever hurt by letting in the light. 

I had intended letting this subject drop, as the hot weather 
in Texas took all the fight out of me, and I was ready to quit 
the field as though I had been defeated. But up here in the 
cool, bracing air of Sewanee I have revived. I think you owe 
it to me to give me this last hearing. Yours sincerely, 

Sewanee, Tenn., Aug. 2, 1900. J.S. JoHnsron. 


[Without again discussing these questions, nor interposing a word to 
prevent the foregoing from Bishop Johnston standing as the “last hear- 
ing,’ we simply deny from personal knowledge that the condition of the 
rural parishes of the North and West, of which the Bishop does not claim 
to have personal information, is as stated above.-—Epiror L. C.] 


SEVEN WOMEN REQUIRED FOR MISSIONARY DUTY. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


HERE is need at once for seven women to fill the following 

positions in the Domestic and Foreign Missionary field: 

two matrons, one teacher, two kindergartners, two trained nurses. 

They must be Churchwomen, of earnest spirit and trained 
ability. 

Will you not give this notice a prominent place in the 
columns of your paper, in order to set this need before the 
women of the Church? 

Details will be given upon application to 

THe SECRETARY OF THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY, 
August 11, 1900. Church Missions House, New York. 


DR. CLINTON LOCKE AND DISPENSATIONS. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


N the current issue of one of your religious contemporaries, 

the Rev. Dr. Clinton Locke, in replying to some objections 
against certain principles and practices of the Catholic Religion 
which Tue Living Cnurcn stands for, makes the following re- 
markable statement with regard to Episcopal dispensations from 
fasting: “I have read and heard of priests applying to Bishops 
to dispense them from fasting, etc. If a Bishop chooses to 
comply with such applications, there is no harm done. Most 
Bishops would reply: ‘My dear little boy, do as you like.’ ” 

I trust the learned and widely respected Doctor will forgive 
me if I venture the remark that.I am one of many who would 
not only be profoundly surprised, but painfully shocked, if any 
Bishop of the Church treated so grave a matter as the granting 
of a dispensation in such a light and frivolous manner. Fur- 
ther, I contend, so far from there being “no harm done,” it is 
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the positive duty of every priest. and layman to make application 
to the Bishop, when certain circumstances arise which seem to 
call for a dispensation, and to abide by his decision. 

It is indeed very hard for one who believes in obedience to 
the law of the Church to conceive of any Bishop encouraging 
the spread of religious anarchy by giving such a reply as Dr. 
Locke suggests, when appealed to exercise that power and right 
to dispense, which is inherent in the episcopate. 

So far as my experience goes—and of course it is infinitesi- 
mal as compared with that of Dr. Locke—it would lead me to 
believe that such a reply would be an impossibility. The few 
dispensations I have applied for in England and America— 
either for myself as an individual, or as a priest for my parish 
—have been to Bishops who were, and are, “High,” and “Low.” 
In every case my application has been granted and the only 
difference that I have ever noticed has been in the wording of 
them. Certainly they have always been granted in a serious 
and proper way, and not characterized by any levity. One of 
the Bishops was so “low” that he not only encouraged, but prac- 
tised the celebration of evening communions. But this, appar- 
ently, did not affect his opinion as to his right and authority ‘in 
the question. As a matter of fact dispensations are very com- 
monly granted in England, at least to-day, by Bishops of all 
schools of thought. 

When one questions the wisdom of granting dispensations, 
or amusingly refers to them as doing “no harm,” and that there- 
fore they may be tolerated, I must confess that he is wholl 
unintelligible to me. For certainly the mind of the Church is 
clear on the matter. If the Church has power to make a law, 
surely no one will seriously contend that she has not power to 
dispense from it under certain cireumstances. And when she 
does de this it naturally follows that she must do it through her 
proper officers and chief ministers. Now “where is the Bishop 
there is the Church.” In each Diocese his is the authoritative, 
official, and judicial voice of the Church in such matters. Con- 
sequently, to the Bishop we must turn, and not to ourselves, 
when we need a dispensation. Unquestionably, the Church does 
not leave her children free to decide for themselves, to be a law 
to themselves. During Lent and on Fridays she lays down a 
rule that we must fast. Does Dr. Clinton Locke seriously sup- 
pose that, after promising obedience to the Church and her 


laws, we are free to obey or disobey this law as the whim suits 
us? If so, what becomes of law and order? Surely it is the 
wrong party which is being accused of “lawlessness”! 

Let me illustrate my point: I found an institute for young 
men in a large city. For the proper governance of it I lay down 
certain laws which I require the members of the institution to 
observe as a condition of their membership. One of the rules 
is that its members must be indoors by ten and in bed by 
eleven. It happens that the father of one of the young men 


comes to town. He desires to take his son to the theater, and 
that he shall spend the night at his hotel. What happens? Do 
I permit the young man to take his hat and without any permis- 
sion whatsoever go off for the night, and still remain a member 
of the institution? Not at all. I first insist that he shall see 
me and get permission. Having made the rule, I alone can 
dispense from it, unless I have delegated my authority to some 
other person. He has promised to obey the rule, and he must 
either do so or leave the institution, unless I give him a dis- 
pensation from it for this particular occasion. 

Again, it sometimes happens that a young man is fined in 
the police court. The law is clear on the matter, but it is his 
first offence. Now the magistrate must comply with the law 
on his conviction. He imposes the fine. But he still has the 
power to suspend the payment of that fine. He does so for a 
certain length of time to see what change there will be in the 
man’s behavior. If he profits by the lesson and amends his 
ways, the magistrate probably remits the fine altogether, and no 
more is heard of it. What is this but the civil authority exer- 
cising its power of dispensation from the civil law? The con- 
victed man cannot dispense himself. 

Does any one seriously suggest that the same reasoning does 
not apply to ecclesiastical law? Most emphatically I say that 
the ecclesiastical authority,and he alone, has the power to grant 
dispensations from the ecclesiastical law. Not the individual, 
but the Bishop, as representing the Church that made the law. 

I contend then that the advice, “Do as you like,” and the- 
one who gives the advice, and the one who accepts it and does as. 
he likes, are positively immoral and insubordinate. 

Of course, I don’t pretend for a moment that a Bishop can 
dispense from Divine Law. But ecclesiastical and Divine law 
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are not always one and the same thing: It is perfectly proper 
for a Bishop, when the circumstances warrant it, to dispense me 
from fasting. But he cannot give a dispensation to break the 
fifth, sixth, or seventh commandments or any of the direct laws 
of God. It is true that worldly and ambitious prelates have in 
the past attempted to dispense from Divine Law, and that is 
where extremes meet—Papist and Protestant. It was the Pope 
who gave Henry VIII. a dispensation to marry his brother’s 
wife, and it was Cranmer, the Protestant pet and reformer, who 
went one better and gave Henry a dispensation to put her away! 
But there is no fear of a repetition of this abuse in the present 
day, for the law-abiding and faithful clergy and laity who seek 
dispensations, and the good Bishops who most generally grant 
them, are not the kind of men whose admiration and sympathy 
will run away with them to the extent of imitating Sixteenth 
‘Century Popes or Protestant worldlings like Cranmer. 
Oconto, Wis., Aug. 11, 1900. P. Gavan Durry. 


eg Literary X 


-A History of the Textual Criticism of the New Testament. By Marvin R. Vincent, 

D.D. New York: The Macmillan Company, Price, 75 cts. 

It appears to us that this manual supplies, and well supplies, 
an important need. It is a saving of time and labor to the 
student to have at hand a compendious view of the whole field 
-of study and, the various divisions of the subject in their true 
‘relations. It is superfluous to insist now-a-days upon the his- 
torical method. Professor Vincent’s task has been so well done 
that his book will certainly be adopted in theological seminaries 
generally, as the leading text-book in its own department. 
There are several well-known hand-books, each with its own 
peculiar merits, which will still maintain a useful place in the 
students’ working library; but the admirable treatise before us, 
though it may be, here and there, less full in certain particulars, 
is much more comprehensive than any other with which we are 
acquainted. It also has the advantage of including the most 
recent phases of present day discussion. 

Part I, including the first 40 pages, deals with the purposes 
of textual criticism and with its material, namely, Manuscripts, 
Versions, and Quotations. Part II, occupying much the larger 
portion of the book, is a compendious, but thoroughly adequate 
history of New Testament Criticism from the period of the 
early Church down to the present time. 

In such a work, graces of style must be sacrificed to the 
necessity of embracing as much information as possible in the 
‘briefest compass. Nevertheless the volume is eminently read- 
cable and requires no technical preparation. The student will, of 
‘course, understand that a hand-book has its limitations, even 
‘though it be the work of the most competent scholar. It is, in 
tthe first place, only an introduction to the subject of which it 
‘treats. Fuller knowledge must be sought in the larger and more 
technical works and in the numerous monographs treating of 
‘Special questions. It constitutes no small part of the value of 
‘Dr. Vincent’s work that it is furnished with numerous refer- 
ences to such works and contains a useful list of the most im- 
portant ‘treatises. The prevailing view of a particular subject 
will rightly occupy the principal place in the pages of such a 
manual. 
the fact that doubts have arisen. Thus, on page 25 occurs the 
statement that “it was for a long time thought” that the Jtala 
or old Latin version, “originated in Africa in the second half of 
tthe second century.” In a foot-note, the author remarks that 
“ater scholarship has become less confident as to the African 
origin.” He might have added that this lack of confidence 
extends also to the early date. 

' In greater matters of controversy, the writer can do little 
more than give the arguments in their briefest form and state 
the conclusions which are most widely accepted among scholars. 
‘He may easily express the conclusions which he himself accepts, 
with a positiveness which he lacks the space to justify. What- 
ever is to be said of the T'extus Receptus, it is possible that, on 
the somewhat wider subject of a “traditional text,” the last word 
has not yet been said, and the critical principles of Westcott and 
Hort are not, perhaps, in all respects finally established. We 
have no fault to find at this point with Dr. Vincent’s work, but 
it is proper to caution the student to preserve an open mind 
until he knows something of the larger treatises of rival scholars, 
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The author can do little more than refer in passing to’ 
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In the matter of the Westcott and Hort text, indeed, the author 
himself utters a warning against regarding it as final. 

The treatment of the questions raised by the revived inter- 
est in “Codex D” is all that could be asked in a work of this 
character. It forms a direct preparation for the study of the 
contributions to the subject which have proceeded of late from 
the pens of so many eminent scholars, such as Rendel Harris, 
Chase, Blass, Weiss, Salmon, Hilgenfeld, and others. This sub- 
ject is of vital interest to scholars, because it is from this direc- 
tion that the theories of Westcott and Hort seem, at present, 
most open to attack. 

Dr. Vincent’s book is likely to be useful to three classes of 
persons; first, to the student who requires an adequate introduc- 
tion to textual criticism, with a view to an extended study of 
the subject; second, to the student who, without designing to 
devote himself to this particular, field, requires a sufficient 
knowledge to give him an intelligent appreciation of the ques- 
tions at stake, and finds it useful to have at hand a guide to the 
authorities which he may have occasional need to consult. The 
third class for whom such a book has a value, is the intelligent | 


and cultured layman who seeks clear and accurate information 


on subjects which are engaging the time and labor of learned 
and earnest men. The knowledge thus furnished is an antidote 
to the superficial and misleading ideas which often gain a cer- 
tain currency in popular writers. Wm. J. Goxp. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 
By Assy 8S. Marsu. 


ANY and varied are the talents employed to-day in writ- 

ing upon the subject of Modern Education. They fill 

our magazines and even the columns of the daily secular papers. 

Akin to the topic of these able writers and yet a little aside 
therefrom, is the title given above. 

Woman’s nature differs from man’s, so woman’s education 
should differ from man’s. If woman occupy the highest sphere, 
the one for which God intended her—the home—then she needs 
an education at once broad and comprehensive; and if, in the 
exigencies of life she be called upon to take man’s natural place 
to become the bread-winner of the family, then it is the tech- 
nicalities of some special line that she will need. The broad 
comprehensive education, which I would claim for every woman, 
born in a station of life to afford the same, will not be thrown 
away here; a special training, in some one line, is all that need 
be added. 

Home is woman’s kingdom, where she should reign as queen 
and man’s helpmeet. She needs physical health and strength 
to bear, with patience, a wife’s and mother’s cares; she needs 
firmness to rule and courage in emergencies. No amount of 
intellectual training is thrown away upon her who ‘is to form 


_ the minds of the coming leaders in the race; but, above and 


beyond all, she needs the grace of a full spiritual life. 
deepest and the truest springs of action should be hers. 

In the broad main features, the education of the sexes is, 
to-day, and should be alike; both should be educated, not in- 
structed; the mind of each individual should be studied as care- 
fully as the skilful gardener studies the needs of each growing 
plant; and, when the powers and capabilities of each are to 
some extent known, then an education as rounded and as perfect 
as possible should be the one sought after. 

The derivation of the word education throws a bright light 
upon the subject. Hducation, ‘from educo, educere, to lead 
forth, to draw out, in contradistinction to instruction, from 
instruo, instruere, to build in; to lead out all that has been 
given to a child, to make as rounded and perfect a ‘character as 
possible, to develop every power and capability to the utmost; 
this and this only is a true education. : 

It needs not, to-day, that we argue a physical educatio 
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for our girls; happily that is well cared for in all schools that 


are abreast with the times. 

The careful individual examination, given upon entrance 
in many of our advanced schools, and that upon which the 
amount and the kind of intellectual work allowed and the sub- 
sequent remedial or strengthening physical culture is based, 
are probably answering the physical needs of our girls better 
than anything has done since the days of the physical perfec- 
tion of the Greeks. 

The Oxford and Cambridge examinations, the Harvard 
Annex, Vassar College, Wellesley, and many others, attest the 


facilities, to-day, for the higher intellectual education of women 


in both England and America. And is this not enough? ~ 
-- Surely not, nor isit an education in any way to be desired 
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unless, hand in hand with it, there goes what woman especially 
aeeds—the higher moral and religious training. In the higher 
schools and colleges for women, the professors and teachers are 
usually men and women of earnest, noble purpose, and there 
goes with them the silent and yet the strong influence of con- 
tact; but it is a part of the system that religious instruction 
“shall not be prominently given. 

In view of these things, I believe it is justly questioned 
whether college education, as followed to-day, is an advantage 
to American women. Is it making them better wives and moth- 
ers? Is it not rather a noticeable fact that a small proportion 
of college graduates marry? I claim that this is not because of 
the higher education, but because that, hand in hand, there 
goes not with it the religious culture that would make woman, 
like the Blessed Virgin of old, “the handmaid of the Lord.” 

It is a lamentable fact that in the exigencies of our present 
life, many women do not marry. Some noble and true lives 
have other consecration; this will always be. Still, to be wife 
and mother is the natural and should be considered the highest 
life for a woman. 


There are, to-day, in both the English and the American 
Church, orders of women whose lives are given wholly to good 
‘works; teaching, nursing, and ministering to the sin-laden, in 
the purlieus of our great cities. It seems to me a subject for 
wonder why, considering the many unhappy marriages, with 
their oft-time scandalous endings, parents are not glad to con- 
secrate a daughter’s life to this sacred calling! Sheltered it 
would be surely, as nowhere else save in the home. The record 
of the Sisters’ lives in the American branch of the Church is 
‘no longer a new thing; they have ministered on the battlefield; 
have given their lives in the plague-stricken city; in the slums 
of the great towns, they go where the police scarce can go with 
safety; their work lies in the hospital, with the sick and the 
dying; and in the school, training and moulding young girl-life. 
What higher calling could you wish for your daughter, if in- 
deed she have vocation, than to find her life-work in one of 
these lines, where the souls she may bring to the Master will be 
the brightest jewels in her erown ? 

A woman’s heart without a deep and true religious life is a 
warped and undeveloped thing. This life, these hidden springs 
of action, cannot be of sudden or spontaneous growth. Though 
no one would limit the power of the Spirit, the habit to bear 
with patience, always to consult the right and -the true, the faith 
to look up from the trying events of daily life, need have deep 
roots in the innermost being, if they are not to fail in time of 
need. 

Where and how shall this moral and religious training be 
given to our girls? In our homes and in our schools. In the 
home, this should begin with the lisping voice at the mother’s 
knee, and it should not cease when, in the most critical period 
of her life, as far as the formation of character is concerned, 
the girl is sent from the shelter of home, to acquire intellectual 
training, and the self-dependence, which is often one of the most 
important habits acquired in school life. 

Parents, select for your daughters, schools where religious 
teaching is a prominent feature. If aught must be sacrificed, 
if you cannot find all that you wish, sacrifice anything rather 
than this. A wise educator recently said that the foundation of 
character is one of the most important lessons of the school; 


failing this, of what use is any amount of acquired knowledge? ° 


Are not the divorce courts, with their stories of wicked and 
_ shattered homes, and all the failures of educated women to live 
true and upright lives, painful instances of this fact ? 

Tn all parts of the land, we have Church schools, where the 
best advantages for study are offered, where teachers of name 
-and talent, preside, whose curricula are well abreast with the 
times, and where, in an atmosphere of refinement and culture, 
our daughters may be trained in the holy ways of Mother 
Church. As a college course is the accepted thing for girls 
to-day, may we not hope that the time is not far distant when 
distinctively Church influence may follow our girls even here? 
The loyal alumni of Hobart, Trinity, and Racine Colleges bear 
loving witness of lessons deeper than the classics. 

In my mind, it has long been a puzzling question, why with 
a purer faith, with an ancient liturgy, with unmutilated sacra- 
ments, the English Church and her successor in America fails 
to impress herself so strongly upen the hearts and lives of her 
children, as does the Roman Catholic branch of the Church. 
The wisest answer I have ever received, I quote from the letter 
of a friend: 

“The Church seems strangely lethargic in the whole matter 
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of education. That is the reason, and I believe almost the sole 
reason, why the Church of Rome, outstrips us, hampered as she 
is by grave faults of doctrine and organization. She puts religi- 
ous interests foremost from the cradle to the grave. We expect 
to begin in mid-life, or when the bias is already given by some 
other influence. It is room for the Spirit’s influence upon the 
springs of life and the recognition of God’s claims paramount 
all along the line, that is needed to sanctify the wondrous ad- 
vance in science and literature, and keep the intellectual and 
the physical dominated—as they must be for our safety—by 
the spiritual. Jf our children do not learn this in the mobile, 
impressionable years, it will be a hard lesson to teach later, 
with desire and habit against us.” 

What a glorious future would be before the Church in 
America, did she realize her responsibilities and fully awaken to 
her duty! A Church pure in doctrine and creed, 4 Church 
where every member is a living unit; and therefore a Church 
democratic enough to be the Church of a democracy, did she 
but educate her own young of the coming generation, what a 
power would be hers! Many eyes are looking towards her, if 
ever the Saviour’s prayer is to be realized, that “they may be 
one.” 

If we educate our daughters as Christian women, we are 
educating the coming generation. It is not a matter of uphold- 
ing Church institutions for their benefit, though that free- 
masonry is surely not amiss. It is for the selfish benefit of our 
own daughters that we plead; that, hand in hand, with the 
knowledge of the science and literature of the day and the ac- 
complishments of a refined life, may go the deeper and truer 
training that will make our daughters earnest and noble women, 
in whatever sphere of life the providence of God may place 


> them. 


PICTURE AND SONG, 
By tHe Rev. Cyrus Mrnpenuacu. 


HERE are many standpoints from which to view this world 
of ours. Some seem inclined to the opinion that it is a 
stupendous failure. They see it only as a “vale of tears”; “a 
wilderness of woe; an arena in which evil in hideous forms 
predominates.” 
We are bidden to ignore it, think only of one to come, “and 
ever “sing and sigh” to leave this sphere where we are so unfor- 
tunately placed. 


To me, this is morbid. God makes no blunders. He 
formed the earth. Here he has seen fit to place man. Without 
losing sight of the fact that evil and sorrow exist, why be blind 
to the other truth—that goodness, blessing, and purity much 
more abound? What we know of any other world is learned 
here. Let us see its loveliness and enjoy its bounties, and with 
trust and gratitude feel and say: ‘God, who made this world, 
ean and will give us another in the beyond.” 

To me the universe is a picture, painted by the Divine 
Artist. 

Its rolling landscapes, hills, dales, rivers, lakes, and oceans; 
its trees, bushes, grasses, and mosses, with a flora so 
diversified in loveliness, in green, gold, blue, scarlet, white, and 
endless variations, are Pieasing to He eye. 

‘Exquisite perfume, sweet incense which nature sends up to 
her God—all this, and more than thought can grasp or pen 
record, goes to form the picture that we, alas! too often look 
upon thoughtlessly. 

There is a song that accompanies this picture which God 
has hung in the great gallery of His universe. A sweet and 
sacred song, full of the melody of birds, the harmony of rustling 
leaves, the soft cadence of purling brooks with pebbly bottoms. 
The winds, insect life, all lend their parts, and in dulcet strain 
the picture and the song, seen and heard each day, teach a com- 
mon lesson and are inspired with a lofty sentiment. Written in 
the blue arch above with stars, recorded on earth by the lilies 
and roses, sung by birds, leaves, streams, and winds, the whole 
thought is, God is love. 

May our blind eyes and deaf ears see and hear the wonders 
God has wrought. He would lead us to Himself. He speaks in 
a Father’s love to us in all He has made. Jesus pucks grand 
lessons from water, grain, and flowers. 

Strive to make earth sweet, do good, create a even around 
you. Work earnestly and gratefully in this present world, 
being assured that we may safely leave the morrow with Him 
who cares for us to-day. 
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NEW AND OLD THOUGHTS OF IMMORTALITY. 


( E have’ read with much interest a paper in the August 
number of the magazine called Mind, on the subject of 
The New Thought of Immortality, by the Rev. R. Heber New- 
ton, D.D. 

We say we have read it with pleasure. This pleasure is 
chiefly caused by the fact that in the paper Dr. Newton shows 
that there is some part of the Christian religion which he has 
not yet rejected. He has not yet concluded that the immortality 
of the soul is a figment to be despised. It is true that in the 
course of his article he takes it upon himself to prove that there 
will be no resurrection of the body. It is true that he does not 
find it incompatible with the vows which he has solemnly made 
before God, to give utterance to the following sentences: “The 
belief in the resurrection of the physical body, as a necessity for 
the clothing of the spirit, is a pagan superstition that has lin- 
gered too long in Christianity”; “Death, then, is the true resur- 
rection. No other resurrection is conceivable”; “The real 
trump of the archangel is a still, small voice, heard by no mor- 
tal. At that sound we all are changed, as ina moment. The 
day of resurrection is the day of death”; “The judgment day is, 
therefore, not.a page of history, but a drama of the soul. It is 
not a fact of prose; it is a symbol of the imagination. It is not 
a day to be fixed by any celestial chronology—it is every day, in 
every man’s life.” 

Dr. Newton begins his paper with an expression of ‘sur- 
prise that “there has been little or no development in men’s 
faith concerning immortality.” This surprise we may perhaps 
be permitted to share, since as a schoo]. has arisen in our own 
day which is so confident of its superior wisdom as compared 
with that of our Blessed Lord, that the testimony of the latter 
is hardly accepted as worth more than an indulgent smile by 
these late apostles, it is a little strange that they should have 
overlooked the necessity for “development” of this ancient doc- 
trine. They may perhaps be excused by reason of the large 
extent of development which they have found necessary to apply 
to other dogmas of the Catholic Faith, by which they might 
reconstruct Christianity into a new religion which should bear 
the endorsement of their own magnificent intellects, which of 
course ‘carries far greater weight than a religion which rests 
upon anything so ordinary as revelation from Almighty God. 

Dr. Newton takes care that this development which has 


‘nounce it. 


been applied to everything else, shall now be turned upon the 
subject of man’s belief in immortality. The Doctor proceeds 
to argue that a new conception of the character of immortality 
was given to the world by “the great savant and philosopher and 
theologian of Sweden—KEmmanuel Swedenborg.” This concep- 
tion “has been slowly leavening the great churches of Christian- 
ity in the Western world.” It has also been “fed by the remark- 
able movement of the latter part. of our century known as Spir- 
itualism.” Clearly, only humility keeps Dr. Newton from add- 
ing that this intellectual triumph, of Swedenborgianism plus 
Spiritualism is now crowned by the endorsement of Dr. Heber 
Newton. 

Dr. Newton then diverts from his argument for a moment, 
to consider “the traditional conception of immortality.” Where 
Dr. Newton got this “traditional conception” we cannot 
imagine. It is a conception which, so far as we know, it has: 
never been the misfortune of Catholic theologians to fall into. 
That conception is, that “Death is really a sleep. The spirit 
passes into unconsciousness at the touch of death. It remains: 
in slumber until the resurrection morning.” Only on the 
Resurrection Day, according to this conception which Dr. New- 
ton calls “traditional,” does the “soul, which has passed from 
the body at death and remained asleep, reénter the body and 
awaken to consciousness.” Then follows the resurrection life; 
and Dr. Newton is almost pathetic in declaring that: die 

“In the quaint old village of Easthampton, where I sum- 
mer, the earliest pastor of the village lies buried at the easterm 
end of the old burying-ground, facing toward the east—that om 
the morning of the resurrection day, at the sound of the arch- 
angel’s trumpet, he may be the first to rise from the grave and 
lead his flock in triumphant ascension to the skies. A touch- 
ingly pathetic illustration of the traditional belief!” 

Can it be possible that Dr. Newton never heard of this 
custom except in that one solitary instance ? 


Having therefore fixed on this “traditional idea” of immor- 
tality, Dr. Newton proceeds to puncture it. The fact that he 
has himself erected the ghost does not seem to bring him any 
compunction in the puncturing. No doubt he considers him- 
self as able to annihilate the figments of his own brain as he 
has annihilated those of Catholic theologians on so many occa- 
sions in the past. He then proceeds to “consider the new 
thought of immortality that is dawning upon our century.” 


At this point comes in that sublime word which has brought 
holy joy to the minds of modern mortals whenever they pro- 
Of course we mean the word, Evolution. ‘“Immor- 
tality,” says Dr. Newton, “must be conceived in accordance with: 
the doctrine of evolution.” Of course it must; since if Dr. 
Newton should awake from his grave and find himself offered am. 
immortality that did not ‘seem to him to bear the marks of evo- 
lution, we have not the slightest doubt that he would thrust it 
in impatience aside, and crawl back into his narrow bed until 
something better should be tendered him. 

This evolutionary immortality, he discovers, involves the 
belief that “Whatever the next life may be, it will be no wholly . 
new being. It will prove simply a development of our present 
life.” The thought expressed in these words seems to us 
familiar. Of course it must be a mere coincidence, but as a 
matter of fact St. Paul teaches some such dogma as well as does 
Dr. Newton. Indeed it is this necessity for the preservation 
of the identity of the individual in the future as in the present 
life, that especially distinguishes the Catholic doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body. It is because the individual in all 
his parts, in all phases of his being, must be restored to life, 
that the resurrection of the body is required. No doubt it 
would be a simple matter for Almighty God to provide new 
bodies of new substance with new properties for’ the clothing 
of the disembodied spirit after it has passed beyond the confines 
of this earth. To do so, however, would be to make a distinct 
break in the identity of the individual. Dr. Newton recalls that — 
th> particles of the human body completely change every seven 
years, from' which he discovers that “there is no law of habeas 
corpus which can‘reclaim these bodies of ours, after they have 
been appropriated by other lives:’ This, however, appears to 
us to be decidedly a non sequitur. If the identity of the phy- 


sical body of to-day with that: of seven years ago is undoubted, 
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then in spite of there being no law of habeas corpus to call back 
the particles of the body tkat have been, yet the human con- 
sciousness knows that the identity of the body has not been lost, 
and that the body of to-day is not in identity a new body, 
however changed it may be in the particles of flesh. 

This, we take it, so far from proving Dr. Newton’s stand- 
point, actually disproves it. The same identity that distin- 
guishes the body of to-day from the body of seven years ago, 
must distinguish the resurrection body as well. No doubt we 
are unable to tell in what lies that physical identity; yet what- 
ever is required for that identity to-day, is equally required 
for that identity when the body has been changed into the resur- 
rection body. It is not enough to speak as Dr. Newton speaks 
of a psychical body as now existent and immortal, as opposed to 
a physical body which is now existent, but is not immortal. 
The physical body like the psychical body—to use his own 
expression—is a part of the being of the individual, and as such 
must, be mortal; or else his own ego is only in part immortal, 
which is unthinkable. 

Dr. Newton quotes the prayer of the Burial Service, “Foras- 
‘much as it hath pleased Almighty God, in His wise providence, 
to take out of this world the soul of our departed brother,” ete., 
as showing the “archaic and obsolete” language of the Prayer 
Book, but sublimely passes over without a word the question 
as to how it is possible for him to offer a prayer at the solemn 
moment of the burial of the dead, which he considers to contain 
such unwarranted language. 

“Death,” he says, “is no literal sleep.” Of course it is not. 
No one with the slightest knowledge of the Catholic Faith or 
Scriptures ever supposed it was. That the body sleeps is the 
--beautiful language of Scripture and of our Lord; that the 
spirit sleeps after death is something that no theologian worthy 
‘of quotation ever for a moment supposed. Consequently, if Dr. 
Newton has only at this late time discovered the falsity of the 
proposition, which he denominates “traditional,” he is only to be 
pitied for the limitation of his education. It may be that ten 
years more of the evolution of his intellect may have the fur- 
ther result that he may be able to propound as well the proposi- 
tion that two and two make four. It is true that others have 
discovered this weighty piece of knowledge in the past, and that 
it would be possible to arrive at the same conclusion by means 
of study, without waiting for the evolution of the individual 
brain to make the proposition clear. Since, however, the com- 
bined conclusions of the theologians of nineteen centuries in the 
Catholic Church are not, in Dr. Newton’s opinion, of sufficient 
importance to warrant consultation of them in regard to these 
important problems of the future life, it must very likely be 
necessary for him to discard all study of the mathematica] con- 
clusions of so-called scholars in ages past, and arrive at a com- 
plete and original code of mathematics, as the result of his own 
profound cerebration. Seldom indeed have we come across such 
a combination of utter misunderstanding of theology, with naive 
expressions propounded as original, but which have been the 
belief of nineteen centuries, as is united in the short space of 
this paper by Dr. Newton. 

For Dr. Newton spends several pages in an attempt to 
prove the “continued personal identity” of the spirit after death, 
and the fact that “Death makes no break in the continuity of 
character.” “A man is the same here and hereafter.” “The 
physical transition that we call death can make no essential 
difference whatever in the spiritual reality that we call char- 
acter.” These beliefs, broached as original by Dr. Newton, are 
fundamental in the Christian religion. When, however, Dr. 
Newton so understands them as to make it possible for him to 
believe that this fact that character is formed in this world for 
eternity, is limited by the opposite proposition that there is 
a continued possibility through all eternity of losing or form- 
ing character in the future life, he is unwittingly propounding 


a proposition so ‘terrible in its consequences that the Inferno. 


of Dante is mere child’s play beside it. Must we then consider 
that our loved ones who have passed away, with every evidence 
that they were entering into the sweet joys of the redeemed, 
must forever be tormented by the possibility of sin, which must 
involve all’ the evils which follow in its train on earth, and 
involve as well the possible loss of their place among the re- 
deemed? Must we believe that temptation and sin are still the 
lot of the saints of high degree. who are with their Lord? Must 
we believe that the promise “To-day shalt thou be with Me in 
Paradise,” did not imply the further proposition that there 
should be no danger of falling from Paradise to-morrow, by rea- 
son of future sins and temptations yet to be committed and 
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experienced? Such is clearly Dr. Newton’s position, for he 


writes plainly: . “This is the infinite possibility which life holds 


within itself forever and forever; so that the saints in the inner- 
most circles about the great white throne must forever put up 
the prayer, ‘Lest we forget, lest we forget’; and the sinners in 
the deepest bowels of hell may wing their cries to God for the 
help that ‘bringeth salvation.’ It:is the sheerest audacity of 
dogmatism that undertakes to deny the endless possibilities of 
change of character.” 

We think nothing more is needed to show the absurdity 
into which this intellectual development at the expense of the 
Catholic Faith can lead one. If it is possible for one of Dr. 
Newton’s learning to espouse so absurd and so revolting a belief 
as that we have just commented upon, the dangers of departing 
from the safe grounds of dependence upon the Catholic faith 
as interpreted by the Catholic Church are again made manifest. 
If evolution can give no better immortality than an immortality 
of continued probation, continued temptation, continued possi- 
bility of sin, continued danger of falling away from the pres- 
ence of those we love, and especially from the presence of Him 
we worship, then indeed might one welcome as his eternal 
future, a Nirvana, the total annihilation of spirit as well as of 
body. _ 

Such is the gloomy future multiplied by eternity, which 
intellectual speculation, devoid of the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, estranged from the teaching of the Catholic Church, and 
having contempt for the religion of the Christian ages, offers 
as a substitute for that eternal life which is promised to those 
who faithfully serve and love their Saviour and Redeemer. 


( E desire cordially to commend the attitude of the Bishop 
of Vermont on the extension of the organization of the 
Old Catholies into his Diocese. It will be remembered that late 
in 1897, Bishop Herzog, with other Old Catholic Bishops of 


Europe, consecrated one Kozlowski to be Bishop with the super- 
intendence over the Polish congregations, chiefly in Chicago, 
which had quarrelled with their (Roman) Bishops. This action 
was taken in spite of the fact that the Roman, Greek, and An- 
glican communions are already represented throughout the 


United States, thus differentiating this country from those 
European nations in which, perhaps, Old Catholicism is justifi- 
able. The consecrati: of Kozlowski, moreover, occurred 
almost immediately after the Vienna conference of Old Catho- 
lies, in which the American Bishops of Springfield and Cairo 
and several English priesi=s were present by invitation, but were 
not consulted with regard to the proposed consecration. 

It is a grave mistake extend the schismatic jurisdiction 
of Bishop Kozlowski to French-Canadians, who are as alien to 
his nationality and jurisdiction as they are to those of the 
American Episcopal Church. Bishop Hall well remarks that 
“the needless multiplication of separate and rival communions 
is as great an evil as the corruption which you (the Old Cath- 
olies) seek to remedy.” 


It) R. CONGER strikes a nobie chord in his latest dispatch, 
in which he emphatically declares on behalf of himself 
and his colleagues of the Legat:ons in Peking, that they will 
not leave the city until provision is made by the Powers for a 
sufficient, guard of foreigners to insure safety, not only to the 
diplomats with their wives, children, guests, and the whole 
party of Europeans, but also for 3,000 native Christians who are 
gathered in the Roman Cathedra! under siege, and whom, Mr. 
Conger adds, the ministers will not abandon to certain massacre. 
Never has a nobler message been sent from Christians in dis- 
tress, in which the brotherhood of the Chinese native Christians 
with the high-born diplomats is so strongly asserted. Some 
weeks ago, in the department of News and Notes, we mildly 
criticised our own State Department for insisting only on the 
safety of Americans themselves within the Chinese Empire, 
without assuming any responsibility for other foreigners or for 
the native Christians, which larger responsibility must rest in 
part upon this government as it does upon the whole of the 
civilized world. This dispatch of Mr. Conger’s raises the nego- 
tiations from a plane of national but selfish interests to one 
infinitely higher, in which American Christians in distress re- 
fuse to accept relief, from their dangerous condition, unless the 
same relief is granted a8 well to the humblest of their despised 
Chinese fellow-Christians: Mr. Conger thus shows himself to be 
a Christian hero as well as a statesman and diplomat. 
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( E desire to add our own testimony of the loss sustained 
by the death of Mr. John E. Atkins, noted in our New 
York letter. Mr. Atkins was of note among Churchmen, among 
musicians, and among publishers. He was a consistent and 
loyal parishioner of St. Mary the Virgin’s, New York, and for 
many years a devoted chorister. In his profession he was an 
expert in knowledge of rare books, and by reason of his geniality 
and never-failing courtesy as well as his wide information, he 
was continually besought for information by others in the book 
trade throughout the country, and it was always his pleasure to 
render every assistance to inquirers. His death is tous a per- 


sonal loss, and to many it will also be the loss’ of a cherished 
friend. 


THE RE-OPENING OF THE SCHOOLS, 


HE approach of September reminds us of the reopening of 
the schools, and that is a matter in which we are all, 
directly or indirectly, interested. If we are not connected with 
some particular school as director, teacher, patron, or pupil, we 
are all, as citizens, related to schools, indebted to them, and 
dependent upon them in many ways. The resumption of work 
in all the schools, seminaries, colleges, and universities through- 
out the land is an important event, and its annual recurrence 
should not lessen our interest in it. 

Next month, millions of children and young men and 
women will take up again the routine of duty and discipline 
that should lead to knowledge and self-control, and money will 
be expended by the hundreds of millions, during the -year, to 
maintain the high standard of education that has been reached 
by the American people. Theoretically and actually there is no 
secular interest at all comparable to that of education. There 
is no public work in which our people are so enthusiastic and 
united. 

It must be admitted that some of the money is mis-spent 
and some of the effort is misdirected, but as a rule our public 
schools are well managed and our seminaries and Church schools 
are the best of their kind in the world. In buildings and equip- 
ments our schools are admirably provided even in the small 
towns; in methods of instruction and character of the teachers 
they deserve the confidence of the people, and in results they 
justify the liberal expenditure that we are making. 

It is really surprising, considering the enormous amount 
of money involved in carrying on our public school system, and 
the relation of that system to politics, that we are getting along 
so well. The fact that there is so little corruption, that there 
is such general efficiency in the management of our schools, is a 
grand witness to the integrity and intelligence of the people. 

There is, however, the constant peril from polities in the 
schools, or the schools in politics, and only those behind the 
seenes know to what extent it has hindered their progress. 
While they may not have suffered much, so far, from actual 
plunder by corrupt rings, they have been often and almost 
everywhere subject to political “pulls” which have had a most 
discouraging effect upon principles and teachers. There seems 
to be no branch of the service that is safe from interference, 
so that men and women of ability are unwilling to trust them- 
selves to a life work subject to such conditions. If school 
boards were composed of experts in education, or even of men 
who could be held responsible for the places and appointments 
they make, there would be more encouragement for the devotion 
of talent and service in the public schools. But they are only 
too frequently, especially in the large cities, made-up of. poli- 
ticians who are interested in schools chiefly as affording places 
for their dependent relatives or opportunities for the exploita- 
tion of impracticable fads. 

Another drawback to the complete efficiency of the public 
schools of the average grade is the tendency all over the coun- 
try to make a great show in magnificent buildings and preten- 
tious courses of study. The American ideal of the “Common 
School,” which we inherited from our fathers, has been ob- 
secured, and there is danger that in aiming too high we shall fail 
to do well what is needed first in the lower grades. The safe 
motto in this as in other public affairs seems to be, “the greatest 
good to the greatest number.” It might be well if the govern- 
ment could give every poor man eighty acres and a pair of 
mules, but it is not practicable. How far we may use the public 
money in providing literary and artistic culture for the few, 
while we do not adequately provide elementary education for 
the many, is a question that deserves consideration. 

The injustice of large expenditures in the higher grades 
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when there are not enough accommodations for children in the 
primary schools, is pointed out by the New Orleans Picayune. 
Twice as many teachers and four times as much money are 
allowed to the inferior grades. Not one student in twenty-five 
reaches the high school. The proportion has its counterpart, 
approximately, in many other cities. CoWeais 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


QUESTIONS: 


1. Will you kindly explain, in a concise and clear form, the difference be- 
tween ‘‘Transubstantiation” and “the Real Presence” in the Holy Eucharist? 

2. Are ‘‘Transubstantiation” and prayers to the Virgin Mary in accord- 
ance with the teaching or laws of the Episcopal Church? ; 

3. Do not some congregations kneel in the Creed, at that portion of it 
touching the birth of Jesus Christ of the Virgin Mary? 

4. Are prayers offered to the Virgin Mary in the Episcopal Church? 


ANSWERS: 


(i.) Transubstantiation, as the term is used in our Articles of Religion, is 
a term used to express a theory that the substance of bread and wine in the Holy 
Eucharist totally disappears at the time of the Consecration. The doctrine 
of the Real Presence differs from this theory in that the continued presence of 
the bread and wine is not denied. Both assert the true Presence of the Body and 
Blood of Christ, resting on His own word. 

(2.) Transubstantiation as above defined is not in accordance with the 
teaching of the Episcopal Church. Careful theologians, however, have alleged 
that in its earlier and more technical use the word had not acquired that signifi- 
cance and the term has sometimes been used by them in a sense not inconsistent 
with our standards, though not common in our literature: If you care to look 
into this more fully, you will find it very fuily and satisfactorily discussed in a 
little pamphlet entitled The Doctrine of the Church of England as to the Real 
Presence, by the Rev. William McGarvey (25 cts.). Prayers to the Blessed 
Virgin are also inconsistent with such teaching, though it is not unlawful to 
ask Almighty God for the benefit of her prayers and those of the other Saints, 
and this practice prevailed in very early days in the whole Church. 

(3.) It is a common custom to bow or kneel at the words in the Creed 
touching the Incarnation of our Lord. Thisis an act of adoration addressed to 
our Lord by reason of the wondrous mystery of the Incarnation thus stated. It 
is of course a purely voluntary act which may be performed or not as seems best 
to the individual worshipper. It has no reference to the Blessed Virgin. The 
policy of this Church with reference to such acts is best stated in a note in the 
English Prayer Book of 1549, which reads as follows: ‘‘As touching kneeling, 
crossing, holding up of hands, knocking upon the breast, and other gestures, 
they may be used or left, as every man’s devotion serveth, without blame.”’ 

(4.) Prayers are not offered to the Blessed Virgin Mary in the Episcopal 
Church. 
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ANSWERS TO POPULAR OBJECTIONS.* 


By tse Rey. S. Baring GouLp. 
WHAT IS THE USE OF THE APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION ? 


Answer. 


HE Apostolic Suecession is the handing on of the commis- 
sion which Christ gave to the Apostles, and which He gave 
The 
grace of God reaches you in the sacraments through earthen 
channels. The priest by his own power does not convey grace, 
any more than the tile-pipe by its own virtue conveys water; but 
the priest by receiving grace through the Apostolic line is able 
to give grace, as the tile-pipe put in connection with other pipes 
reaching to the fountain-head is efficient to give water. . 

The minister who comes without having a commission to 
show must be rejected, but a priest ordained and sent by an 
Apostolic Episcopate is a properly commissioned minister of 
Jesus Christ. If Jack and Tom were to put on a blue coat with 
white metal buttons, and grasp a truncheon and call himself a 
policeman, would he be thereby a real policeman? No. A real 
one has been authorized to act by the magistrate, who has re- 
ceived his authority from the lieutenant of the county, who 
holds commission under the Crown. In like manner Christ 
authorized His apostles to send others, and the Bishops who have 
succeeded the apostles have from them received authority and 
power to commission the various officers necessary for the carry- 
ing on of the government of Christ’s Church. 

But, you object, the grace of God may have failed to flow 
in these channels, or it may be lost through the wickedness of 
those who are its appointed keepers. We reply, God has prom- 
ised that it shall not fail, and the wickedness of the keepers of 
divine grace in no way affects the grace they guard. Thus gas 
burns just as well, whether it passes through a gold, a silver, or 
an iron pipe. Thus the message of pardon Christ sends you by 
His priest reaches you as entire and complete as does the letter 
which has been posted at one end of England and reaches you at 
the other, though it has in its transit passed through a vast 
number of hands. : 


*From The Golden Gate. 
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THE SOURCE OF SOUL REST. 
By rue Rey. Dr. J. OC. Quinn. 


“Stand yeinthe ways ... 
seremiah 6: 16. 


‘He OW frequently the believer in the Lord Jesus Christ seeks 
rest in those things which cannot impart it, no matter how 
‘great their promises! The Holy Ghost here informs us of the 

- only true source of rest of soul—“in the ways”—Bible ways, and 
none other can give true rest. ‘Rest in the Lord and wait 
patiently for Him” (Psalm xxxvii. 7). If, therefore, you would 
‘enjoy true rest in the Lord to the full, let me exhort you: 

1. To stand in the way of pardon by an atonement. 

True believers are often sorely tried by Satan and tempted 
‘to doubt their salvation. Sometimes after a season of Holy 
Communion or a time of very hard work for the Master, Satan 
comes to us and makes us uneasy by suggesting to us that “we 
have been too great sinners for Christ to save.” How it rests us 
‘im such a case to have our feet firmly planted on the Atonement 
made by Christ, and to be able to say to Satan: “I admit I have 
‘been a very great sinner, but Jesus Christ is a very great Sav- 
‘iour, even an Almighty Saviour.” What a comfort to be able 
to say “Amen” to King David’s confession of Faith, in Psalm 
elii: “Bless the Lord who forgiveth all thine iniquities.” 

2. Stand in the way of believing that the Holy Scriptures 
are inspired of God, and, therefore, are our authoritative guide. 
‘This will prove a great rest to the understanding and a constant 
help in seasons of perplexity. 

We live in a time when many would-be teachers of truth 
‘seek to eliminate from their instruction the truths about Jesus 
Christ. Amidst the clouds and darkness of the many conflicting 
theories of Inspiration, the soul that firmly believes that the 
Bible is the Word of God, stands upon a firm foundation, calmly 
enjoying rest; while those who hold other views are constantly 
disquieted, and know not what, or how much, to believe. 

; Let it be ours to follow the guidance of the Holy Ghost, and 
thus manifest our Divine Sonship. “For as many as are led by 
the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God” (Romans viii. 14). 

3. Stand in the way of obedience. 

Jesus is Master as well as Sayiour, and we must obey Him. 
“Ye are My friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you.” 


- and ye shall find rest unto your souls,” 


Obedience is the beginning, middle, and end of the Christ-’ 


ian life. We receive salvation by submitting to God, and we 
develop the spiritual life imparted to us in Regeneration, by 
obeying the truth. “If ye love Me, keep My commandments,” 
saith Jesus to us. Promise and precept are ever united in the 
Holy Scriptures, and must also be united in the daily Christian 
life. By obedience Joshua and the Israelites took Jericho. “By 
faith the walls of Jericho fell down after they were compassed 
about seven days.” ; 
' So by obeying God’s precepts, we overcome both the evil 

within and the evil without us. “This is the victory that over- 
-cometh the world, even our faith.” ‘Love not the world, neither 
‘the things that are in the world.” | 

We can easily see the blessings of obedience by studying the 
manifestations of God’s wrath on the disobedient individuals 
-and nations in the Old Testament. 

4. Stand in the way of constant trust in Jesus. 

Committing all our affairs to the Lord gives continual rest 
-of soul. We are exhorted to live daily “casting all our cares 
upon Him” (see Phil. iv. 6-14). Little as well as great things 
‘are to be cast upon the Lord. Temporal as well as spiritual 
-matters are to be laid before Him, and we are assured that His 
“peace will keep both our hearts and minds. 

Let us make continual use of the love of Jesus Christ, and 
(of the guidance of the Holy Ghost, and then live in the exercise 
-of a constant trust in Jesus! 

5. Stand in the way of communion with Christ. 

This is the way of deep and enduring rest unto the soul. 
-Such a rest Mary enjoyed, sitting at Jesus’ feet and hearing 
His word. So may we: by divine grace, if we are thus minded. 


~~ © that Thou wouldst lift me up from Mary’s place to John’s 


‘place, that I might receive not only Thine instruction but also 
enjoy Thine affection; and then lift me from Thy bosom to Thy 
smouth: “Let Him kiss me with the kisses of His mouth.” 
: We ought to cultivate daily intercourse with Jesus, to talk 
-to Him, but especially to let Him talk to us. How can this be 
done? _ “Tf a man love Me, he will keep My words; and My 
Father will love him, and We will come unto him and make Our 
-abode with him.” Thus we have the privilege of communion 
‘with Jesus (John xiv. 23). We read the Bible; Jesus then talks 
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‘to us; we pray to. Jesus, we-praise Jesus, we live. Christian lives ; 
‘thus we talk to and of Jesus. 


“Our fellowship is with the 
Father and with His Son Jesus Christ” (I. John i. 3s 

: We talk freely ‘with those who are at home with us. Christ 
is at home in our hearts (John xiv. 23); therefore, let us con- 
verse more and more with Him, and we will become increasingly 
like Him. 

6. Stand in the way of Christ’s service. 2 

‘To every man his work.” “Occupy till I come.” In St. 
Matthew xi. 29 Christ exhorts us, “Take My yoke upon you and 
learn of Me, and ye shall find rest unto your soul.” 

In Satan’s service we never had rest, but now in Christ’s 
service we have the privilege of finding rest according to our 
faith. We can have as much or as little as we want. ‘“Accord- 
ing to your faith be it unto you.” “Open thy mouth wide and I 
will fill it.’ “Ask and ye shall receive.” 

Let it be ours to serve Christ faithfully and constantly, and 
He will enable us to flnd much rest—“rest in the Lord.” 

Let this be our motto in His service: “I am only one, but 
I am one. I cannot do everything, but I can do something. 
What. I can do, I ought to do; and what I ought to do, by the 
grace of God, I will do.” “_ 


SUMMER SUNDAYS, 

N the biography of Henry Drummond is this significant cita- 

tion from the diary of his tour through the Yellowstone: 
“ith. The Sabbath. Encamped all day. Shep) 12? 
With his customary reticence Drummond refrains from telling 
us what he gained from his reading of the New Testament on 
But the important thing is the fact that in the 
midst of the scenic beauties of the Yellowstone and surrounded 
as he must have been by congenial companions, Drummond 
sought his New ‘l'estament, and derived from it benefit enough 
to make it worth his while to include the circumstance in the 
record of the day. 


Summer conditions make our Sundays unlike those during 
the rest of the year. Whether we go abroad or stay at home, 
there are numerous variations from the conventional pro- 


Strangers in the pulpit or perhaps an unusual place 
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gramme. 
of worship, vacation habits and tendencies, the atmosphere of 
change and novelty, the very heat of midsummer, induce in us 
a mood somewhat foreign to that in which we find ourselves at 
other seasons, and one whith does not favor, perhaps, the cul- 
tivation and expression of religion. We wisely allow ourselves 
considerable latitude respecting church attendance, for we all 
must have our period of rest and recreation. : 

It is not well to judge one another too severely respecting 
our uses of summer Sundays, but we miss their most beneficial 


‘service if we do not gain that which is represented by our cita- 


tion from Professor Drumimond’s diary. To fritter away the 
whole day in idle talk on hotel piazzas, to indulge in loafing 


until it becomes wearisome, to roam the fields aimlessly, to em- 
ploy the holy time simply for bodily ‘recuperation and for social 
ends, is not such a use of the Lord’s Day as ought to satisfy the 
‘aspiring soul. Indeed, we doubt whether the best physical re- 
sults are secured when spiritual nurture is overlooked or crowded 


into a corner. A plunge into the New Testament may be as 


~recuperative as a plunge into the surf. 


These summer Sundays will pass swiftly, and soon the 
‘year’s routine will have to be resumed. Happy the man who, 
when they are over, can look back upon one and another as mark- 


ing for him an impulse heavenward. To be able at the season’s 
end to recall certain moments which yielded uplift and inspira- 
tion will make any one’s diary of the summer full of meaning. 
To remember that one Sabbath beside a northern lake, or in a 
quiet valley, or on some mountain top the Bible was reverently 
and lovingly taken in hand, and here, as amid novel surround- 
ings its pages were turned, a Psalm, a gospel, an epistle opened 
its heart to you, Christ and the Christian life and calling 


‘ glowed with beauty before your eyes—ean your summer Sundays 
‘yield any richer fruit than this? He who has thus learned te 


use his New Testament has found the secret of peace and of 
power.—The Oongregationalist. 


\ 


Amone the treasures of the Bodleian Library, The Ave Maria 
calls attention to a copy. of the Gospels which was brought by St. 


- Augustine to England, and to a Greek and Latin parallel copy of St. 
- Matthew’s Gospel, which was in the possession of St. Bede. Another 
-interesting fact is that “the largest. manuscript in the library one 
.man could, not carry: the smallest is a seventeenth-century book of 


private prayer, about one inch square only, written in shorthand and 
strongly bound,”— : 
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Eve’s Paradise 


By Mrs. Bray. 


CHAPTER VI. 
MOINA. 
“The island-valley of Ayilion. 


Deep-meadowed, happy, fair with orchard lawns, 
And bowery hollows crowned with summer sea.” 
—TENNYSON. 


T WAS the evening of the following day before they reached 
the sandy beach where Sir Jasper was awaiting them with 
the boat which was to take them across to the isle of Moina, 
about half a mile from the mainland. 

Eve screamed with delight; she had never seen the sea 
before, or been in a boat. 

The more it tossed, the more delighted she was; and as they 
landed on the further shore she cried out, “Eve stop here 
always, never go away any more.” 

For the life of her, Margaret could not restrain the words, 
“Poor little soul; she does not know that she has come to a 
prison.” 

The words were spoken under her breath, but Sir Jasper 
caught them, and his face darkened. 

“If you undertake Eve in that spirit, you will make it a 
prison.” 

“Forgive me, Sir Jasper,” said Margaret. “I was wrong 
to say what I did, and indeed I ought not to call this anything 
but Paradise.” 

Moina was in one of the groups of islands on the West 
Coast of Scotland, where the climate is so mild that the vegeta- 
tion is as luxuriant as in a much lower latitude. Shrubs 
flourished out of doors which on the mainland would have been 
killed by the cruel winter, and here everything that wealth and 
art could do had been combined with nature to make a very 
fairyland, whilst everywhere one caught glimpses of the sea, 
which, however cold and grey it might be later on in the year, 
was just now rivaling the blueness of the Mediterranean. 

The house was old, but had been so modernised by Sir 
Jasper that little now remained of what had once been an old 
Scotch castle. 

Certainly no one could regret the change, for Sir Jasper 
had made this transformation one of his hobbies, and there was 
nothing wanting of modern luxury in any room of the house, 
which was lighted throughout by electricity. 

You entered by a hall fitted up like a sitting-room, and 
with a large fireplace. At the further end was a small but very 
perfect organ worked. by electricity, so that it could be used at 
any time without the necessity of having any one to blow it. 
The drawing-room looked through an avenue of fuchsias, now 
fully out in bloom, to the sea, and the room was exquisitely dec- 
orated and hung with water-color landscapes by the best artists. 

Eve’s nurseries were also luxurious apartments, with ceil- 
ings painted in delicate tints. Pictures adorned the walls, and 
there were several cupboards with glass doors filled with toys. 

Quite a suite of apartments had been reserved for Mrs. 
Vernon—bedroom, bathroom, and sitting-room opening out of 
each other up a separate little passage which was shut off from 
the rest of the house. 

“Here,” said Sir Jasper, “you can be as secluded as you 
please. If you like, Eve need never come here, and you will 
be able to write undisturbed.” 

“You are very kind,” said Margaret, feeling gratified for 
the thoughtful care which had arranged everything for her 
comfort, and to make life easier for her. She felt like the man 
in the Arabian Nights’ tale who pinched himself to be sure he 
was not dreaming. 

Six weeks ago she had been in such desperate want that 
only a few shillings lay between her and starvation. There was 
no living being to whom she could apply. She had no refer- 
ences, so she could not hope for a situation; she had vainly 
asked for work from shop to shop, and of all she went to only 
one had offered a chance. The foreman of a large shop was 
struck by her appearance. 
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“Tf you have good references,” he said, wou might do in 
our mantle department to show off our mantles.” 

He saw at a glance how well fitted her beautiful figuie was 
for the post. 

Margaret had shuddered. In ihe old days ‘she had ped a 
queen in society. Any of her old friends might recognize her 
in the mantle department. She could starve first. 

“T have no references,” she said shortly, and the manager, 
with a regretful glance after her, showed her to the door. 

Margaret had left in despair, and the next day she went to 
a stationer, and with one of her few remaining pence purchased 
the Morning Post. It was with a sort of forlorn hope that she 
scanned the advertisements. 

The name of Martindale caught her eye. “I will apply,” 
she said; “and if I fail—well, there is always the river await- 
ing me; one moment’s plunge, and ‘all will be over. Death is 
kinder than life.” ; 

The rest you know; and now Margaret found herself being 
treated more. like an honored guest than a companion, and 
every luxury that could be imagined showered upon her. 

The picture gallery and library of which Sir Jasper had 
told her was on the ground floor, beyond the dining-room, and 
had been built expressly for the purpose. 

The servants were all in high good humor; they had not 
had time to get tired of the place. The weather was lovely, 
and every contrivance for saving labor had been adopted all 
over the house, so that they performed the maximum of work 
with the minimum of labor. Eve was wearied out at last, and 
Mrs. Vernon suggested that she should go to bed. 

Jasper watched with some curiosity. Going off to bed was 
not a process to which Miss Eve submitted quietly when she 
was not disposed to obey, and he had witnessed many a battle 
between her and Martha. As usual, she began, “Eve not tired; 
not go to bed.” 

Margaret took her on her lap, and looked steadily into her 
face. “Eve will go,” she said quietly, but so decidedly, that 
the child stopped her: whining, and seemed as though fascin- 
ated by the look. She slipped off Margaret’s lap without a 
word, and putting her hand into her nurse’s, left the room. 

“Ts this magic?’ said Sir Jasper. “Have you bewitched 
the child ?” 

“Only the power of a strong will over a weaker one,” re- 
plied Margaret. “It is not the means I should wish to use to 
enforce obedience, Sir Jasper, but you have tied my hands. I 
would rather have trained her to obey because it is right, than 
to have coerced her.” 

Jasper thought a good deal over this scene; it was not 
exactly the sort of training which he intended Eve to have had; 
but knowing as he well did how wilful the child could be, he 
knew not what to suggest. He himself felt, that were Mrs. 


‘Vernon to give him one of her long, penetrating looks, and 


exert the full force of her will, he would be very powerless to 
resist. 

Sir Jasper only remained a week at Moina. He was abso- 
lutely satisfied with his choice in Mrs. Vernon, although he felt 
half afraid of her. Interested as he was in his experiment, 
he had no wish to watch its slow development. 

On the contrary, he thought it would be more interesting 
to see Eve at intervals of some months, when he would be able 
to note a greater progress. 

Eve gradually and insensibly adapted herself to her posi- 
tion, and the old life faded entirely away from her memory. 

A child soon forgets if it is perfectly happy, and nothing 
whatever is done to keep the past before it. The entire change 
in her surroundings did much to efface the past. The new 
scenes, the new impressions, crowded out the old ones. 


Martha perhaps stood out longest in the dim remembered 
past; but even she at last faded away, with the other shadowy 
recollections; and even if Mrs. Vernon mentioned her name it 
awoke no interest. Jasper she never forgot; but then he ap- 
peared at intervals, and in the meantime his name was con- 
stantly upon their lips, and everything was done to keep it 
fresh in her memory. 


No word was oftener on her tongue than. “Japs,” who had 
given her everything in this perfect home. 


To Margaret after a few months she gave an absolute atid 
unqualified obedience; but it had not been quite as easy a task 
as Margaret had expected to gain entire control over her. If 
she chose to exert her will, she found that she could exercise ‘a 
mesmeric power over her; but of this force she very rarely 
availed herself. She used it only when Eve went into one of 
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her uncontrollable fits of passion. Then Margaret had no hesi- 
tation in quieting her; as she was not allowed to punish her, 
she had scarcely any other resource for stopping them; and her 
power was so great, that by simply laying her hand on the 
ehild’s shoulder and looking into her eyes, the screams would 
cease, and she would quiet down into perfect submission. 


After a while these fits of passion grew fewer, and gradu- 
ally ceased altogether. Had Eve lived a natural child life, 
even Margaret’s power would not have sufficed to subdue them, 
for her nature was naturally a passionate one; but once in 
abeyance, nothing happened to rouse these tempers, and there 
was scarcely anything to try her. Her life was so absolutely 
happy whilst a little child, every indulgence and luxury was 
heaped upon her. Besides which, she never heard an angry 
word, never even an exclamation of impatience. A very great 
deal of bad temper in children is the consequence of example. 
A hasty nurse or mother loses her temper. Angry words or a 
slap is the result. Children are wonderful mimics, and what 
the elders do the child soon imitates. Truly Eve had little 
enough of temptation in her garden of Eden. It would have 
been strange if she had not become almost perfect. That is to 
say, if you care for an untried soldier. Still, as Margaret would 
not exercise her powers unless any great occasion required it, 
she found that in little matters, and. especially in the matter of 
obedience, she had to resort to other means. 

Punishment in an active form being prohibited, it was 
found necessary to employ a negative one. For it was abso- 
lutely impossible, at all events in the beginning, to carry out 
Sir Jasper’s theory that love should be the only motive power. 

Experience soon showed Mrs. Vernon that the best method 
to enforce obedience was that to which she had resorted when 
Eve was first brought to her. 

She would take no notice of the child, but let her ery till 
she was tired, so long as she did not go into any passion that 
would exhaust her. If she refused to go to bed, she was carried 
upstairs, and laid in her bed without being undressed, and left 
there until she was tired of it. 

Thus she found that she gained nothing by crying, and 
had only lost the petting which she always had, when she went 
the moment she was told. This principle was carried through 
everything. In a way it was of course a punishment, but it 
was never called by that name, and gradually and insensibly 
Eve found that it was best to give in, and do what she was told. 

If disobedience took the form of actively defying her, Mar- 
garet would, where it could do no real harm, let her take her 
own way, and she often found the consequences very painful 
and disagreeable. For instance, when Margaret found her one 
day playing with a box of matches, she told her to put them 
down. 

“Eve not put them down. 
was the only answer. 

; As she had a thick frock on, Margaret knew she could not 
really hurt herself. 

- Presently Eve burnt her fingers, dropped the match, and 
ran to Margaret for sympathy. Then she found she got none, 
and Margaret only answered, “Eve likes to play with matches, 
and did not do what Margaret told her,” and she would not kiss 
her and pet her, which hurt Eve a great deal more than the 
pain. Eve never touched the matches again. 

_ Another time she went into the greenhouse, and as it was 
heated very much, Margaret had given orders to the gardener 
that she was not to go in. 

“Miss Eve Junat not come in here,” 
must run away.’ 

“Eve shall if she likes, and Eve not going.” 

_ -The only answer Brown made, was to lift her up, and put 
“her outside, and lock the door. 

“Open aoor this minute, directly.” | 

“Mrs. Vernon said Eve must not go in.’ 

“Don’t care what Margaret says; open door directly, or ll 
ht my hand through the glass.” ; 

Brown made no answer, and the next moment the little fist 
was thrust through the panes, cutting it rather severely. 

When Eve saw the blood, she was very much frightened, 
and ran-to Margaret, who came out at that moment. 

Margaret tied up the cut, but when she heard the story, 
she would not kiss Eve.or give her any pity. In many ways 
this was the wisest treatment for a spoilt child like Eve, but the 
pity of it was that it went no further. 
bs Eve grew. perfectly obedient, but she never learnt to do-it 
from the highest motive. 


Eve like to play with them,” 


said the man; “she 
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«Jasper thought. she. was obedient from motives of love, and 
after a while, as she grew older, it seemed as if it were so; but 
Margaret knew well enough that the chief motive in the Bosc 
ning was expediency. Eve obeyed because she found that she 
suffered if she did not, and that she lost the love she ‘valued so 
much, unless she always pleased those she was with. And so 
by degrees her spirit became more and more subdued. The life 
she led had a very quieting influence over her, and at the end 
of two years Martha would not have known her little charge 
again. 

Eve had grown rapidly, and in spite of the splendid cli- 
mate in which she lived, and the sea air which she inhaled from 
morning till night, she did not look a very robust child. She 
was tall and thin now, and the round kitten-like childishness 
was quite gone. The baby language had been dropped, and she 
spoke with an unusual exactness in so young a child. Her 
nurse was an excellent woman, but perhaps Margaret had made 
a mistake in choosing an elderly person. Martha had played 
and romped with the child; but Deering was very prim and 
staid, and it was always, “Miss Eve, be quiet,” and “Miss Eve, 
be still,” until gradually the flow of spirits became subdued, and 
Eve seemed to be a part-of the middle-aged atmosphere of 
Moina. 

Margaret had gone through too much in life to be gay, and 
this quiet, subdued child stole into her heart as no noisy, riot- 
ous one would ever have done. Eve grew more and more com- 
panionable, and it did not strike her how utterly unnatural a 
life it was for a child. 

At first she had protested against it, but as time went on, 
and Eve always seemed happy, she did not see with as clear a 
vision as when she was a disinterested spectator, and her views 
became biased. Eve had become so intensely dear to her, and 
such a very part of her life, that she began to rejoice that for 
so many years she was to keep her to herself, and share her 
darling with no one. 


When Eve was 
fashioned little woma: 


six years old, she was the quaintest old- 
1 that could be imagined. 

Jasper was right; her whole nature was artistic, and in the 
life she led this tendeney was developed to the very highest 
extent. Margaret herself was a splendid musician, with a rich 
contralto voice, and capable of instructing her for many years. 
Eve was content to sit, by the hour together, in a corner of the 
sofa, whilst Margaret played on the piano in the drawing-room, 
or brought forth sounds on the organ, which would bring the 
tears into her eyes. The organ never failed to exercise a great 
influence on Eye’s emotional nature, and many a night had the 
child half sobbed herself to sleep, as she lay in her little bed, 
with the door open, that she might hear “Margaret playing.” 
eustom now, and Margaret little 
doing to a sensitive nature like 


It had become a night! 
thought what injury it wa 


Eye’s to be strung up to such a high tension, that even when 
she dropped asleep she was often overwrought. 
Jasper was delighted, and when Eve would creep up to. the 


king out tune after tune, he was 
if them saw that: Eve was be- 


great piano, and stand there pi 
perfectly satisfied; and neither 
coming more and more morbid. 

When Margaret took the’ charge of her, she was: a little 
impetuous being, asking question after question, with- that 
eagerness for information which in a clever child cannot be 
satisfied.” From morning to night it was, “Why this; why 
that?” t rE 

After a while, however, the 
There were so many it was imposs! 
that she was often obliged to check her; and Eve so constantly 
got the answer, “I can’t explain to you, my dear,” or, “You 
cannot understand,” that by degrees the thirst for knowledge 
grew less and less. If Eve pondered and wondered: over many 
things which she could not understand, no one kniew, and she 
ceased to ask. 

Knowledge begets knowledge. Cease the supply, and the 
desire will at last vanish away, or at all events be suppressed, 
until called out by some unforeseen crisis. 

The only stranger Eve ever saw would be an occasional 
friend whom Jasper would bring to Moina. 


questions gradually ceased. 
ible for Margaret to answer, 


It was an amusement to him to introduce his little prote- 
gée, and to display her wonderful talent for music. Eve had 
no shyness; if her education did nothing else, it at least pro- 
duced-a child who had absolutely no self-consciousness. She 
had no more hesitation in going to the piano and playing her 
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little tunes when a stranger was present than Bae bad when 
she was alone. 

One day Sir Jasper brought with him a celebrated wibliniat; 
one of world-wide fame. 

Eve had never heard the violin, and he was very curious to 
see what effect it would have upon her. She was sitting in a 
corner of the room playing with her toys (Eve never made any 
noise now) when the first long note was drawn. 

She started up with a prolonged gasp, which had more of 
pain than pleasure in it, for sometimes it was as if music were 
almost an agony to Eve. Slowly, as though fascinated, she 
crept nearer and nearer, her large eyes wide open, with a 
startled lodk in them, her face perfectly white. It seemed as 
if she had received a new revelation, and that she was unable to 
bear it. 

What was this strange new instrument, which spoke to 
her words that she had never heard before? Was it the wail- 
ing of the wind on a stormy night, or the song of a thousand 
birds ? 

Gradually Eve grew calmer, though little shivers kept 
going through her, and the small white hands trembled. 

The last note died away, and Eve still stood there trans- 
fixed in a sort of ecstacy. 

The player smiled at the child, bug she took no notice of 
him—all her thoughts seemed fixed on that wonderful “thing” 
—she did not know what to call it. 

“Make it speak again,” she whispered, little knowing that 
she was seeking a favor which princes might have hesitated to 
ask. Softly he began again, playing as Orpheus played when 
he drew Eurydice out of Hades, and when all the beasts were 
charmed by his strains. 

It was over at last. The violin with its silent voice was 
laid down in the case, and the master began to talk with Sir 
Jasper on other matters. 

Still he could not help watching this strange child, who 
remained standing immovable, with the dream light in her eyes. 


She did not know she was watched, and at last she stole 
gently across the room, till she stood by the side of the violin. 
The instrument was unique in the world, and the master would 
not have taken any price for it; but he did not interfere with 
the child, for he knew that the heaven born love of musi¢ within 
her would prevent her harming it. Gently and reverently Eve 
bent down, softly kissed the violin, and then crept away out of 
the room, to go up to the stillness of her nursery, and dream 
over again this strange, wonderful music which was sounding 
in her ears. 

The master brushed his hand across his eyes. 

“This is the greatest compliment,” he said, “that I have 
ever been paid in my life.” 

A few weeks later and Eve was the possessor of a small 
violin, the best for its size Jasper could get in London, and 
arrangements were made for a master to come over once a week 
to give her lessons. He slept the night at Moina, so that she 
could have two consecutive lessons; but she was not allowed to 
see him except during the lessons, and in Mrs. Vernon’s pres- 
ence, for fear any word should be let fall which might enlighten 
Eve as to any knowledge of the world. 


Eve learned with wonderful facility, and by the time she 
was eight years old was able to play sufficiently well to satisfy 
even Jasper’s fastidious ear. 


The child was rapidly becoming a genius in music; but as 
the brain developed more and more in the one subject in which 
she was taught, it seemed as if the rest of the mind became to a 
certain extent stagnant, and Margaret began to be alarmed 
about her. 

She mentioned her fears to Sir Jasper, but he only laughed 
at them. 

“Nonsense,” he said; “what ails the child?” 

“T can hardly say,” replied Margaret; “but at times there 
is a vacancy which I do not like. She ought to have been a 
brilliantly gifted child; she was of unusual promise when she 
was three or four years old; now I sometimes think she gets 
slower in taking in what you say.” 

“Absurd,” said Sir Jasper impatiently; but at that mo- 
ment Eve came into the room, with her usual noiseless step, 
and he could not help being struck with her appearance. She 
was looking lovely, but there was a distressed, troubled look on 
her face. - 

“What is the matter, my darling?” said Margaret. 

“T don’t know,” said Eve. “I have found a little bird. I 
thought it was asleep, and I lifted it up, and it was oh so cold, 
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and its eyes were not bright, they were all shining, and then it 
shut them, and I have been trying to warm it against my neck, 
but it won’t wake. What is it, Japs?” she continued, going up 
to her guardian. ‘ 

“The bird is dead, Eve,” said Jasper, without thinking, for 
one of his orders had been that Eve was never to hear any- 
thing about death, and this was the first time she had ever come 
in contact with it. 

“What is dead, Japs?” 

Then Jasper saw that he had made a mistake, and looked 
round uncomfortably to find help from Margaret; but she had. 
withdrawn to the further end of the room, and was looking out 
of the window, though listening attentively all the time. 

Eve repeated her question, “What is dead, Japs?” 

“You can’t understand, Eve; you must not ask questions.” 

But this time Eve'was not going to be put off. Here was 
something definite, tangible, something she could see and feel. 
But ideas were slow in passing to her brain; receptive as it was 
of music, it seemed now as if it took a long time to take in an 
idea on any new subject; her very speech would have betrayed 
it to any one of experience. It was already taking that peculiar 
slow pronunciation which we hear when the brain acts slowly on 
the nerves of causation. 


Whether this was really the case with Eve’s brain, it is 
difficult to say, or whether it was merely from want of practice 
that she begun to express herself slowly; but certain it was that 
one portion of her brain was over-developed, whilst the other 
part was left inactive, and I leave it to medical men te say 
what the result would be. 


“But I want to know,” she said, with unusual persistency, 
“what dead is. Will the little bird wake up again, and open 
its eyes? Shall I keep it, and make a little bed for it?” 

“No! no!” said Jasper hastily; “it must be thrown away or 
buried.” 

“Thrown away!” Eve’s eyes began to fill with tears. 
that would hurt it.” 

“Tt does not feel now,” 
eyes any more.” 

“Why not? When I sleep I shut my eyes, and then I open 
them again when I wake. Why can’t this little bird open them 
any more ?” 

“Because it is dead,’ again repeated Jasper, without 
thinking. : 

“Dead, dead!” said Eve. ‘What is dead ?” 

She said no more; she had already asked a great many 
questions for her; but she went out into the garden, and pick- 
ing some grass, made a little nest for the bird, and laid it in it: 

“Perhaps Japs does snot know, and soon it will open its 
eyes again and fly away.” 

Here Jasper found her an hour later, still sitting with the 
little dead bird. 

“Silly child,” he said, as he stood and looked at her; “throw 
it away, and come and have some music.” 

But Eve looked troubled. “It might wake up,” 
“and I can’t throw it away.” 

“Well, then, let us bury it,” said Jasper good-naturedly. 
He scraped a hole in the soft earth with his stick, and then 
taking the bird from Eve’s hands, laid it in the earth, and coy- 
ered it over. 

A wild shriek broke from the child, such as she had not 
given since her baby days. 

She watched him wondering, without the slightest idea of 
sea he was going to do, and now a perfect horror came over 

er. 

“It won’t be able to get out!” she screamed; “it won’t be 
able to get out. It will wake up and want to fly away, and the 
earth is all over it.” 

She flung herself on the ground, turned over the earth with 
her frantic little fingers, and recovered the bird. 

Startled by the ery, Margaret came up, and her rapid mind 
at once grasped the situation 

“T must tell her,” she exclaimed, “or we shall have her ill.” 

Jasper stood silent; he saw that he had done mischief 
enough already. 

Margaret took Eve in her arms, gently soothing her with 
her mesmeric touch. 

“Don’t cry, my darling; little birds don’t live for ever.” 

“Not live for ever?” said Eve. ‘“What’s that?” 

Margaret groaned over the impossibility of making a child 
who knew nothing, understand the mysteries of life and death. 

“Listen, dear,” she continued; “you go to sleep, and the 


“No; 


said Jasper; “and it won’t open its 
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little birds go to sleep. Well, sometimes the little birds go to 
sleep, and don’t wake up any more, and we call it dead.” 

“Don’t wake up any’more, and we call it dead,” repeated 
Eve very slowly; “call it dead, call it dead.” 

Margaret sat quite still and did not speak; she knew that 
it was necessary to give Eve a very long time to take in an idea. 

“Must all little birds be dead some day?” said Eve, after a 
while. 

_ “Yes, at last,”- said Margaret. “Would you like to pick 
some flowers,” she continued, “and then we will make the little 
bird e nice nest in a box, and lay it in the ground and cover it 
over.’ 

“Yes, I should like to do that; it will be comfortable there.” 

Margaret went into the house, and brought out a pretty 
little box. Eve, not without tears, for she was still over- 
wrought with this new feeling that had come to her, picked 
some roses, and filling the box with the petals, laid the little 
bird in it; she then quietly allowed Margaret to eover it over 
in the ground. 

This was little Eve’s first knowledge of death. 

No one knew how the child shivered in bed with the new 
_ idea that had come to her, and a thought which she dared not 
put into spoken words was often upon her lips. 

“Sometimes little birds shut their eyes, and don’t open 
them any more, and we call it dead. Would Eve shut her eyes 
some day, and not open them any more, and would they say 
Eve is dead 2?” 

Be still, little Eve; do not sob so; you have been taught 
that there is light unto death; some day you will understand 
the fuller light of death unto inves 


(To be continued). 
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THE ORGAN GRINDER. 


By Enna E. Sr. Joun. 
E was only another organ grinder, and it was annoying of 
him to take up a place right in front of the door of the 
largest department store in the city, and that on the sultriest 
day of the whole summer, when everything was trying one’s 
temper. 

But magician among organ grinders! What is that which 
makes the passers-by start and look about them as soon as they 
come within range of your barrel’s voice? Why does everyone 
walk more slowly as if to keep you in hearing, and how is it 
that your little cup is filling up as if by a wizard’s power with 
nickels, dimes, yes even quarters—there is a silver quarter stick- 
ing up on its side? Is your badge proclaiming blindness so 
true that you cannot see a look as of a radiance from a different 
world come stealing over the faces of men and women, breaking 
in on their hard, work-a-day, business countenances, like a tran- 
sient ray of sunlight on the fog of a murky morning? Are you 
watching the relaxation of the chins of stern, relentless old 
merchants into gentler reminiscences from beneath that pulled- 
down cap of yours? There is the man who is accused of having 
tortured his fellow beings. He starts and looks furtively behind 
him as if his hardness were following fast on his heels. A child 
is lifting its eyes to where the sky ought to be seen through the 
smoke; and young men and women hurry by with bent head 
unnoticing, thereby betraying that they have noticed. 

On the corner opposite you stands a little grey-haired 
woman in a dusty, faded satine dress, a three or more years old 
bonnet, and long cotton mitts. She is strangely out of place 
in the smart up-to-date crowd that hurries back and forth, 
brushing past her almost roughly, yet less so than it would have 
done yesterday. Her ear catches the strain and she seems at 
once to have found her way, to have lost her perplexity. Her 

eyes fill with tears and she forgets that she is alone and lost in 
the midst of a great, cold, heartless city, that has all at once 
been invested with a large warm heart; for a young dandy who 
has passed the magic organ grinder comes up to her, and lifting 
his hat, asks if he may not direct her to where she wishes to go. 
She is at first loath to reply, so intent is she; but the music 
is suddenly stopped, and they walk off together, he holding her 
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bag and assuring her that he wiil see her safely to the street 
and number that she desires. 

Magician among organ grinders shall we call you? Or was 
it the efféct of the tune that came wheezing forth from your 
invalided barrel, strident yet unmistakable and ever the same: 
“Jesus, Lover of my soul”? 


FAMOUS TREES. 


HE charter oak is in Hartford, Conn., and concealed the 
charter of the colony for several years from 1687. 
Washington took Coie of the army under an elm tree 
in Cambridge. 

The treaty elm, under which William Penn signed the 
famous treaty with the Indians in 1682, was upon the banks of 
the Delaware. It died in 1829. 

The great linden in Wurtemburg was 800 years old. The 
city of Neustadt was for many years known as the city near 
the linden. In 1408 a poem was written about it. It was 
propped by 67 stone pillars; in 1664 these were increased to 82; 
in 1832 to 106. Its trunk then measured 37 feet. It was 
wrecked in a gale that year. 

There is a walnut tree 1,200 years old in the Baider Valley, 
near Balaklava. It belongs to five Tartar families. It yields 
nearly 100,000 nuts, which are divided between the owners. 

The famous banyan tree is in Ceylon on Mount Lavinia, 
seven miles from Colombo. There are two roads through the 
stems. Its shadow at noon covers four acres. 

The famous cedars are on Mount Lebanon. There are six- 
teen that measure more than thirty feet in circumference. 

The walnut was originally called the gaulinut in England 
because it came from France (Gaul). Walnuts played an im- 
portant part in the siege of ‘Amiens, near the end of the six- 
teenth century, when a party of Spanish soldiers, dressed as 
French peasants, brought a cartload of nuts to sell and, as the 
gate opened for them to enter, the nuts were spilled upon the 
ground and sentine!s stooped to pick them up, when the Spanish 
soldiers pounced upon them, killed them, and guarded the gates 
while the Spanish army entered.—Presbyterian Review. 


INTELLECTUAL PIETY. 
By OC. H. WetTHERBE. 


(J ARE told by 1 
influence over t! 
knowledge of them, th: 
is the heart and its ail: 
heart be fully enlisted in 
is gained. These peo) 
piety, maintaining that it is 
ity, never having any salut 

There may be: some iri 
may be admitted that a seve 
is much more repulsive th: 
said that can be brought agai 
the general advancement of 
due more to the intellectual fo: 
to the emotional and affectior 
connection with Christianity. 
be no heart-power in persona! 1 
emotional element should be excluded; but I contend that the 
leading force in personal piety and in Church life should be 
highly and aggressively intellectual. 

The whole New Testament is preéminently intellectual. 
See how full of intellectual power Christ’s Sermon on the Mount 
is. There are no traces in it of mere emotionalism. It mightily 
appeals to men’s minds, their thoughts, their reasoning faculties. 
Tt lays down great principles which the human mind must 
consider, lay hold of, and appropriate. Think, too, of the large 
amount of keen and discriminating logie which Christ employed. 

And then notice the splendid intellectuality of St. Paul’s 
Epistles, as well as those of the other apostles. He who reads 
them appreciatively needs to bring the greatest strength of his 
intellect into the service. 

Then look at St. Paul’s sermons. What masterpieces of 
intellectual thought they are! What profound logic he used! 
How mightily he reasoned! And what are we to learn from 
these considerations? Next to the regeneration of the heart 
the best education of the intellect is needed. Trained thought 
should minister to one’s piety. The most efficient type of piety 
is that which is led by the best intellectual culture. The Christ- 
jan thinker is the one who makes the deepest impressions upon 
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those who come under his influence. Intellectual men in the 
pulpit command the thought of intelligent hearers. Emotional 
preachers are superficial and ephemeral. ; 

Cultivate an intellectual piety, strong in its spirituality, and 
true in its loyalty to God. 


FALSE CLAIMS. 
By tHe Rey. Cyrus MrenprENnHALL. 


 Goee old adage that “the Lord helps them who help them- 
selves” is as applicable to spiritual and moral matters as to 
any of the varied vocations of life. Religion is not a passive 
grace. An “easy chair piety”: is not inculeated in Scripture. 
Religion is not simply getting converted, singing one’s self into 
an ecstacy, or even praying heartily; nor is it some miraculous 
condition in which a supernatural force fights our battles for us, 
leaving us to sing and feel— 


“Nothing more remains for me to do.” 


God has not promised to break our habits, conquer our lusts, 
quench vitiated tastes, or annihilate our moral foes. He has 
promised to aid upon conditions of personal, earnest effort on our 
part. 

Too many “lean hard” upon a prescribed number of sighs 
and tears, a remarkable and peculiar conversion, or a Chureh 
membership which, like a through ticket, entitles them to ride 
Pullman palace car fashion into glory, in good style and much 
comfort. But after all, the safer way will be to “work a pass- 
age.” No habit can be conquered without a struggle, no desir- 
able object can be gained without an effort. :The Lord will 
help; but help does not imply doing absolutely all there is to be 
done. Any claim to the contrary comes under the head of our 
title. 

Trusting Providence of course is proper. But is there not 
danger elsewhere? Some one has said, “We lay half our re- 
sponsibilities on Providence, and the other half on the Devil, 
and thus go scot free.” Is there not a tendency that way ? 

Trusting in God does not militate against a true self-reli- 
ance, nor is it designed to paralyze human endeavor. To 
neglect to exercise common prudence, then trust in the Lord to 
see you through, is presumption. Looking for a crop from God, 
when no effort by way of cultivation and harvest has been made, 
betokens insanity or otherwise merits starvation. 

There is a human side as well as a divine side to this mat- 
ter of Providence, and no claims can justly be made until our 
side has done its best. God works by means. We need the aid 
of Providence, and it is vouchsafed to us; but laziness will 
never be in the least encouraged. 


THE DESPAIR OF MRS, CUMMINGS, 
By Mary Lowruer Ranney. 


HERE is the village store.’ You see, it’s the only one in the 

place besides the meat market. You'll find Mrs. Cummings 
tending it. Draw her into conversation—only lead up cau- 
tiously to the subject in hand. Ask her what time the next car 
leaves, or something like that. Use diplomacy—don’t bungle, 
and you'll hear her story, I promise you, before you leave the 
shop.” 

My friend, nodding encouragement, turned to the right, and 
left me. ,I was in front of an old building whieh stood sentinel 
at the end of the street, and commanded a view of all those 
who for pleasure came into the straggling town, or whose busi- 
ness took them out of it. Three tall elm trees grew in front 
of the wide, low door, and threw their refreshing shade over the 
row of benches, where the village idlers assembled to talk over 
the day’s affairs, and to waste their valueless time. I was as 
yet unacquainted with the natives, as I had but just taken up 
my residence among them. But I was most anxious for the 
privilege of intimate relations with them, and glad of the enter- 
ing wedge assured me in this interview with the shop-keeper. 

“Shall I lounge here on the benches, too,” I thought. “The 
morning is young, and these patriarchal elms seem to welcome 
me and promise secrets of the place, if I but have the ears to 
hear. Then the view down the road and over the bridge is 
enchanting. I will stop a moment.” And I seated myself next 
to a tall, lank fellow with wide spreading ears and mild, watery 
eyes. He did not move a muscle, so I stole a furtive glance at 
him, and finally was emboldened to speak. 

“Tt must be pleasant sitting here through the long day, 
with nothing to do,” and I looked at him questioningly. 

““Me an’ hard work ain’t never bin strangers yit.” He 
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spoke decisively, and stooping, picked up a small pail of young 
mackerel, and trudged off up the hill at the back of the store. 


I smiled. My first attempt at intimacy with the villager 
had not proved a-dazzling success. I left. the bench and passed 
into the shop.. An old woman stepped from the high desk at the 
back of the room, and came forward behind the glass show-case. 
I was absorbed in examining the meagre display of notions and 
lotions, soaps and patent medicines, but looked in vain for the 
strong black elastic of which I stood in need. 


I said, glancing up at. the twisted oa 
of the shopkeeper. “I was oadering if you had any black 
elastic about an inch wide. I don’t see any here.”’ The woman 
fetched a deep, lugubrious sigh, and said in a dull yoiee, “No we 
ain’t got no black ’lastic. Mis’ Simmons took the las’ we hed 
two or three weeks back. Sakes alive!. I cma keep nawthin? 
these days, havin’ ter run shop alone!” 

“You have no one to help you, then,” I said, indfesemia 
continuing to sean the contents of the case before me. 

“No, ma’am! The electrics is answerable fur it, too.” 
This she said with much asperity, heaving a second sigh more 
formidable than the first. ‘“Here’s some white ’lastic, but I 
guess t/aint no good.” 

“Yes, that will do,’? I interposed quickly, for I saw that 
after her outburst she was sinking into a state of apathy, and 
I wished to make a trade with her, and so lead her on into con- 
versation. “Yes, that’s broad enough, and the color really 
doesn’t matter. How much is that? I only want a yard.” 

' Mrs. Cummings had reached into the case with one slow 
arm and reluctantly drawn forth the “’lastic” in question. 

“Tt?s old—t’aint no good. I wouldn’t sell you that. 
T’aint givey.” 

“Not what?” I said. 

“Taint givey. You kin see fur yerself t’aint givey. You 
kin hey a yard of it, though, but I won’t take nawthin’ fur it. 
Shall I measure off a yard?’ 

Here was my chance. “Why, thank you, if it isn’t good Pm 
afraid I shall have to go over to the Port for some. Can you 
tell me what time the next car runs through?” 

The lid of the show-case snapped viciously, and the woman’s 
jaws set with almost as sharp a click, as she replied, “Ten seven- 
teen!” And then she threw her head back and laughed bit- 
terly. “Ten seventeen, ten forty-five, "leven twenty, twelve, 
twelve thirty-two,—oh, I know all the hours well! Am’ the 
arternoon are—” 

“Thank you,” I interrupted, “I won’t trouble you further” ; 
and I laughed pleasantly as I continued, “It must be a great 
help to your customers to find you such a correct time table.” 

“Wal’, I’d like ter see the pusson that’s hed a better chance 
than I’ve hed ter learn that there time table,” she said ironically. 

T was getting on. But I remembered my friend’s advice, 
and kept saying to myself, “Don’t bungle! 2 


“Good morning,” 


Be diplomatic! 
“Indeed,” I said, and turned about to look at the clock. 
“You've got plenty 0’ time yit,” the woman grumbled. “I’m 

used ter ketchin’ cars, though I never set foot in ’em now-a-days, 

an’ never mean to agin’.” 

“You surprise me,” I said. “Don’t you get time to go over 
to the Port? I should think your business would take you now 
and then.” 

“When there’s any travelin’ to be done on them old elec- 
trices, David’ll do it fur the hull fam’ly, an’ the hull town, too.” 

“Does your husband, then, go over so often?’ I ventured. 

“Often?”—with fine scorn. “How long you bin here? 
"Cause yer ain’t liable ter be in this town over night “fore ye 
hear of the fool-doin’s of David Cummings.” I evaded replying 
to this question, and she continued, evidently gratified with a 
fresh audience. Wal’, I reckon you never heard a foolisher 
story than I’m a’goin’ ter tell yer ef you'll stop lookin’ at the 
clock, an’ trust me ter git yer on that blamed car all right.” 

I submitted quietly for the sake of all I was to learn. I 
knew the story of Mrs. Cummings’ despair, but I yearned to 
hear it from her own lips. 

“Wal’, t?was this way. Three years ago they spread the 
news in town that an electric road was goin’ to be run from the 
Port through here, an’ to the end of the Cape. My, but there 
was indignation! An’ ef you'll believe it, David, my husban’ 
that run this shop then, he wuz purty near wild at the notion. 
He said he wan’t goin’ to hev them buzzin’ cars runnin’ through 
here an’ settin’ the hosses by their ears, an’ all that. He wuz 
goin’ ter do all in his power to stop it. Lord, ef he’d only bin 
able ter control them noisy lunatics—fur that’s what I nay. 
they be! But, in spite o’ our feelin’s the road wuz laid, an” 
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two years ago, the fust day o’ May, they run the fust car through 
here, shoutin’ an’ yellin’ fur all they wuz worth, an’ ringin’ their 
old. bell, an’ buzzin’ along the road at an awful speed. All the 
young spring things growin’ ‘long the roadside drooped an’ died 
—I tell ye it wuz terribul! But that wuzn’t all. For when we 
wuz jest. settlin’ down an’ tryin’ to go ’bout our work agin, I 
hear. another buzzin’, an’ it bein’ then bout half an hour arter 
the fust car, why, th second one come tearin’ through like mad, 
an’ the bell clanged an’ there wuz shoutin’ an’ wayin’ of hats, 
an’ no end o’ fool doin’s. 


‘ “Now I’m jest tellin’ ye this as it happened. O’ course, 
arter that the cars kep’ comin’ an’ goin’ ev’ry quarter hour or 
so, am’ the noise wuz deafenin’, not to mention the way it shook 
my. nerves. An’ David! Why, ef you'll brlieve it, David 
wouldn’t stir out o’ the eels all day. He kind o’ slunk back in 
one corner 0’ the store, an’ wouldn’t move. He wuz terribul 


pale, an’ he wouldn’t cross them tracks to go home fur his din- ~ 


ner, an’ what wuz worse, he wouldn’t eat nawthin’ when I 


brought his meal over to him myself. 


“Why David Cummings,’ I sez, ‘what you ’fraid of ? They 
can’t hurt ye, though goodness knows all our peace 0’? mind an’ 
quiet’s gone now, forever.’ But he wouldn’t answer, an’ kind 0’ 
sulked an’ said he wanted ter be lef alone, an’ that he wan’t 
*fraid of nawthin’.. I knew he wuz ’shamed o’ himself, an’ I wuz 
*shamed fur him, actin’ so like a big baby. But I made up my 
mind he’d hev ter git over his notions, so, as the days went on, 
T thought of a scheme. I’d go to town in one o’ them bell-ring- 
in’ electrics, an’ then I’d try to persuade David to go with me 
again. An’ I felt ef I could get him on them cars once, all his 
foolishness ’d be cured. So I went over to the Port an’ bought 
some things we needed fur the shop here, an’ then I come back 
to tell David ’bout the ride. ’Course I wuz kind o’ skeered get- 
tin’ on an’ off, not. knowin’ when the thing might take it into 
its head to start up; but ’twan’t so bad when I wuz seated an’ 
holdin’ on to the railin’, and ’course we went faster than the old 
coach used ter go. Though Ill say right here that the old coach 
is good *nough fur me. 

“Wal’, David at fust said he’d never git on them things; 
an’ then he said he’d go when he wuz good an’ ready; an’ finally 
one day arter I’d bin urgin’ him awful hard, he said he’d go 
with me that very afternoon. Wal’, I wuz took back, but I 
didn’t let him see it, so I said I thought I could be ready to ketch 
the two o’clock car. An’ that wuz the beginnin’ of it. Ef I 
hedn’t urged him to go, like the idjut I wuz, he would be here 
this minute tendin’ shop.” 


Af felt as if etiquette demanded that I should question her, 
or say something; but I was at a loss for the right word, and 
while I hesitated, she continued: 


“As we spun along, I watched him closely. An’ purty soon 
the color begun to come back to his lips an’ cheeks, an’ then he 
smiled an’ jammed down his hat tighter, an’ all of a sudden he 
let forth a ‘Hurrah’! We wuz turnin’ a sharp corner, an’ I sez 
to him soon as I got my breath, ‘David Cummings, hev yer gone 
elean stark starin’? mad? But he didn’t seem ter hear me, an’ 
T couldn’t get nawthin’ out o’ him all the rest o’ the ride. We 
didn’t get out, but turned ’round an’ come back with the car, 
aw David seemed kind o’ dazed when I jerked him off as the 
electrics slowed up at our door. But, will you b’lieve it, the 
nex’ mornin’ he wuz up earlier than usual, an’ off on them cars, 
an’ he jest rode back an’ forth all mornin’. An’ he kep’ it up 
all arternoon—an’ he’s kep’ it up ever sence.” 

~The poor woman nearly broke down here, and I sought to 
comfort her. 

“OQ, nawthin’ any one sez makes it any better,” she said 
pettishly. “Sixty cerits a day, an’,sometimes more, he spends 
on them cars, an’ he don’t keep up the shop any more, an’ jest 
rides an’ rides. It agrees with him. He’s better’n he’s bin fur 
some time—an’ o’ course that’s somethin’; but I got a spite 
’vainst them ’lectrics that’ll las’ me some while yit.” 

She paused, listened, glanced at the cloek, and then pushed 
me by the arm. “Run—there’s the ten seventeen now. I hear 
it comin’. They won’t stop unless they see you wavin’ from the 
road.” 

I dashed out, glad of the opportunity for escape, and as I 
mounted the car and took the front seat, the motor man said, 
in an undertone which reached my ears, ‘as he turned to a fat 
little person at my left: 

"geth “Move along, aera. That's the sale! 
dhateyit 7 st 
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PACKING THE LUNCH BASKET. 
ICNIC time is now at hand, and it is well known that there 
is nothing, except it be the weather, upon which so much of the 


success of the picnic depends as the basket, and this should be rightly 
packed. The straw telescope baskets, which are light weight and 
easily hold lunch enough for any number of persons between four and 
a dozen, are much preferable to a box. The different varieties of food 
should be wrapped separately in parafline paper, and with such things 
as sliced tongue, smoked relishes or highly flavored cheese, the oiled 
paper should be supplemented with a covering of tin foil. 

Unless sandwiches are put into'a separate box, well lined with 
oil paper, they should be wrapped in several thicknesses of oiled 
paper, says the Brooklyn Magle. Wooden plates, plenty of Japanese 
napkins, some lightweight forks, steel knives, spoons, salt shaker and 
drinking glasses are necessaries that must be included in the list. . 

Pie is much better left out of the picnic lunch, and cake likewise, 
and instead of carrying lemons try a syrup made thus: Dissolve a 
pound of lump sugar in water enough to cover it, boil up once, skim, 
cool, and then add: the strained juice of a dozen lemons. Mix well, 
bottle and cork. A teaspoonful in a glass of water makes an excel- 
lent drink. 

If any opportunity is at hand for making coffee, this beverage is 
usually acceptable to the picnickers. Relishes in bottles, biscuit. tins 
and anything in the way of heavy things should go to the bottom. 
Packing a picnic basket is an art, but who that likes picnics will 
overestimate the importance of having the food so arranged that: it 
will taste as well when it comes out of the basket as it did when it 
was put in?—Boston Herald. 


TO REMOVE STAINS. 
C HIS is emphatically the season of fruit stains and mildew. For- 


tunately, too, it is the season of grass bleaching and hot sun- 

shine. 

A list of the most common stains with the treatment which will 
remove each, is a convenient clipping to paste into the fly leaf of a 
cook book, or other place of ready reference. 

Fruit stains of all kinds will come out of white goods if they are 


taken in time and treated exactly right. Raspberry and strawberry 
stains will disappear if boiling hot soft water is poured over them. 
Oxalie acid will remove all other fruit stains, and a bottle should 
always be kept in the laundry. As it is very poisonous it should be 


plainly labeled and kept out of the way of children. Get the 
acid in erystallized form, put in a bottle and pour cold water over it. 
If part remains undissolved, add water as the solution is used. It 


is sure to remove fruit, leather, or ink stains. ‘Touch only the spots 
and rinse quickly and thoroughly when they disappear, as the acid 
will attack the fabric if leit upon it. Now wet the spot in ammonia 
and give a final rinsing. 

For lace or muslin ad 
rinsing water. Dilute tlic 
necessary. 

Boiling hot soft water 
If tea stains are of long s 
latter out with cold water. 

Use diluted ammonia fo. 


a little sal soda or ammonia to the first 
acid at first, and make it stronger if 


ll remoye tea, coffee or chocolate stains. 
nding, soak in glycerine and wash the 


orange and lemon stains. 

Make a thick paste of lemon or pie-plant juice and salt and 
starch for red iron rust, and expose to the sun. If one application is 
not effectual, try again. Oxalic acid is just as sure for black iron 
rust. 

Grass stains should be rubbed 
washed out as usual. Another ir 
then wash in water. 

Rust and ink stains should bx 
spot then covered with powdered |x 
peat until the spot is remoyed. 

If this treatment does not se: 
fabric is colored and so cannot be trea 
acid may be used as for old fruit siains. 
to apply a mixture of two parts tartar 
this latter is good for a variety of 
methods. 

Ink that is freshly spilled upon : 
common or coarse salt or Indian meal, 
sorbed, rub with lemon juice. 

Mildew is easily taken out of white goods with chloride of lime, 
but it cannot be used on colored clothes. Put a small amount of 
lime in cold water and stir until it is entirely dissolved; then strain 
through cheesecloth and immerse the mildewed article. Work up 
and down, and as soon as the spots have bleached out rinse it through 
three or four watersiand dry. 

|, Wagon’ grease, pitch ortar may be removed by spreading lard 
upon the spot, rubbing it well in, and then washing out as usual. 

Cover wine stains with salt and lay in the sun. 

Nothing will remove blood stains better than cold soapsuds, to 
which kerosene has been added. Kerosene will also remove tar or 
fresh paint. 

Machine oil or vaseline will come out easily when washed with 
soap and cold water. 

Colors which have been changed by the application of acids may 
be restored by sponging with chloroform or ammonia, while colors 
changed by alkalies may be given an acid treatment, 


with molasses thoroughly, and then 
atment is to rub with alcohol and 


ibbed with juice of lemon and the 
vax and placed in the sun. Re- 


» to remove the stain, or if the 
ted with the lemon juice, oxalic 
Still another treatment is 

and one part powdered alum; 
stains Which fail under other 


carpet should be covered with 
If all the stain is not ab- 
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Aug. 3—Friday. Fast. 


“ 5—Highth Sun. after Trinity. (Green.) 
(White at Evensong.) 

“6—Monday. ‘Transfiguration. (White.) 

“ 10—Friday. Fast. 

“ 12—Ninth Sunday after Trinity. (Green.) 

“ 17—Friday. Fast. 

“ 19—Tenth Sun. after Trinity. (Green.) 

“ 23—Thursday. (Red at Evensong.) 

“ 24—St. Bartholomew. Fast. (Red.) 

“ 25—Saturday. (Green.) 

“ 26—HEleventh Sun. after Trinity. (Green.) 


“ 31—Friday. 


Personal Mention. 


THE address of the Rev. R. W. ANDREWS is 
18 Tsukiji, Tokyo, Japan. 


Fast. 


THY address of the Rey. JoHN BENNpETrt, late 
of Pittsburg, Kansas, is, for the present, 435 
Minn. Ave., Kansas City, Kansas. 


Tue Rey. R. A. Brnkny has entered upon his 
duties as rector of St. Luke’s Church, Detroit, 
Minn. 

THE address of the Rev. JosHua N. T. Goss 
has been changed from Ouray, Colo., to 3 Walter 
St,, San Francisco, Calif. 

Tue address of the Rev. E. F. H. J. Masse is 
now 192 Columbia St., Utica, N. Y. 

THE address of the Rey. H. B. Monces is 
changed from San Francisco to Box 233, Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

A. C, Monk has become rector of 
Y., and should 


THe Rey. 
St. Paul’s Church, Franklin, N. 
be addressed accordingly. 


THE 
address 
Ohio. 

Tuer Rey. E. A. RAND has resigned the charge 
of All Saints’ Church, Belmont, Mass., and is 
succeeded by the Rey. Reginald Heber Coe. 


Rev. C.i W. NAUMANN has changed his 
from Stamford, Conn., to Ashtabula, 


THE Rev. ALEX M. RicH, of Port Deposit, 
Md., has received a call to Trinity Church, Long 
Green, Md. 


Tur Rev. W. C. SHEPPARD, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
is in charge of St. Barnabas’ Parish, Reading, 
Pa., during the vacation of the rector, the Rey. 
John I’. Nichols. 


THE Rev. CHARLES E. 
from Manhattan, Wyoming, to Lead City, South 
Dakota. 

Tue Rev. G. P. SOMMERVILLE has received the 
degree of D.D. from Rutherford College, N, C. 


Tuer Rt. Rey. ErHersperr TatBor, D.D., Bish- 
op of Central Pennsylvania, and Mrs. Talbot, 
sailed for Europe, August 4th. 


Tuer address of the Rey. SamupL THURLOW, 
late of Rockport, Texas, is now Neosho, Mo. 


Tue Rev. W.-H. VAN ALLEN, rector of Grace 
Church, Elmira, N. Y., leaves Aug. 13th for a 
month’s holiday on the New Jersey and New 
England coast. Letters will be forwarded 
him from Elmira during his absence. 


to 


Tue address of the Rey. W. TAYLOR WALKER 
is 143 State St., Portland, Maine. 


THe address of theRey. Cates B. K. Wrup 
has been changed from Sewanee, Tenn., to 140 
Washington St., East Orange, New Jersey. 


Tuer Rey. Tuomas D. WiNpisitm, has accepted 
a call from the Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Memphis. His address for a few weeks will be 
831 Deery St., Knoxville, Tenn., and then, later 
on, 4th and Mill Sts., Memphis, Tenn. 


ORDINATIONS. 
DPACON,. 

WrstTeRN New York.—On August Il1st at 
Grace Church, Lyons, by the Bishop of the Dio- 
cese, CHARLES I. SmirH. Mr. Smith is a grad- 
uate of the theological seminary of Harvard Uni- 
versity and will spend his diaconate in work in 
the missionary district of Southern Florida. 


DIED, 
Custis.—Fell asleep peacefully in Christ, 
Sunday, July 15th, 1900, at Cape Charles, Vir- 


SNAVELY has removed | 


The Diving Church. 


ginia, Mrs. Satuig SmiryH Custis, widow of Dr. 
Peter Barton Custis, aged 76 years. A native 
of North Carolina but for the past thirty-seven 
years a resident of Tallahassee, Florida. A de- 
voted wife, mother, and friend, and earnest 
Christian. : 

Interment in New Berne, N. C., from Christ 
Church, in which she was baptised, confirmed, 
and married. 

“Asleep in Jesus! Blessed sleep ! 

From which none ever wakes to weep.” 


Harris.—Aug. 6th, at her father’s plantation, 
Nodena, Ark., Mary Preston, wife of W. Hooper 
Harris, and only daughter of James B. Craig- 
head. i 
Baptised in infancy, she was a_ devout 
Churchwoman all her life. The Solemn Service 
of the Church was recited by her venerable 
father over the remains, which were laid to rest 
in the family grave lot at Nodena. 

Requiem aeternam dona ea, Domine! 


WANTED. 


POSITIONS OFFERED. 

AND CHOIRMASTHER, vested — choir, 
pipe organ. Small salary, but an excellent open- 
ing for a first-class teacher. Address, M., Office 
of Tum Livinc Cuvurcn, Milwaukee, 


ORGANIST 


Locum TENENS.—For October and November, 
with possibility of permanent engagement. 
Priest, Catholic. City Parish. Stipend between 
$50 and $75 a month. C. B. Nort, P. O.' Box 
766, New Orleans, La. 


MANAGER AND MATRON.—WANTED, 42 man and 
wife, without children, communicants of the 
Episcopal Church, to take charge respectively 
as General Manager and as Matron of a Mission 
Indian Boarding School in South Dakota. Ad- 
dress Bishop Hare, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


POSITIONS WANTED. 


Mother's 
Best of 
Bannister 


PosrrioNn as. Matron, Ilousekeeper, 
helper, or companion to an old lady. 
references. Address, HW. M. R., cor. 
and Follett Sts., Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Ministry.—An elderly Priest in a missionary 
jurisdiction in the Northwest wishes a young 
man to pursue his studies under him and assist 
him in his work; either a deacon who has not 
yet finished his studies or else a layman, who has 
had at least a high school education, desirous 
of preparing for the ministry. Address, W. H. 
H., care of Tum Livinc CHurcH, Milwaukee. 

Pupiits.—A Priest in the Church will prepare 
for college four boys to board with him in 
rectory, within twenty-five miles of New York. 
Board, tuition, and plain laundry for each pupil, 
$500 for the school year. Rapid progress guar- 
anteed for those beginning Latin and Greek. 
Address Epucator, Livinc CHuRcH Office, Mil- 
waukee. 5 


FOR SALE, 

Cassock.—TFor sale at large -reduction, a 
handsome black silk Cassock, 5 feet long. Bust 
40 inches. Also some red silk stoles. Address, 
S. T., 31 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 


COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS, 
Trinity CoLLeGn, HAartrrorp, Conn.—Exam- 

inations for admission will be held Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday, September 17th, 
18th, 19th, and 20th. The session will begin 
with chapel service at 5:45 Pp. M., Thursday, 
September 20th, 1900. 

Gro. WILLIAMSON SMITH, President. 


APPEALS, 


THE UNDERSIGNED missionary to deaf-mutes in 
Western and Northwestern Dioceses appeals for 
offerings for traveling expenses. 

Rey. Jas. H. CLoup, 
2010 Obear Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTHR TRINITY gifts and 
offerings are requested for The Church Mission to 
Deaf Mutes, New York, incorporated in 1872. 

THOMAS GALLAUDET, General Manager, 
112 West 78th St. 
Water S. Kpmopys, Treasurer, 
7 Hast 62nd St. 


Tun “Twelfth Sunday after Trinity”; “Eph- 
phatha Sunday,’ and ‘‘Deaf-Mute Sunday,” are 
the names appropriately associated with the 
Church's ‘Silent Mission.” The day comes on 
September 2nd this year. Again the undersigned 
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appeals for offerings from the Mid-Western par- 
ishes to meet the expenses of this wide-reaching 
work. Rey. AUSTIN W. MANN, 
. General Missionary, 
21 Wilbur Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Tun Domestic AND FOREIGN 


MISSIONARY 
Socinty, the. Church Missions House, 281 
Fourth Ave., New York. Officers: RiguHtT Rev. 


THoMAS M. CuarK, D.D., president; Rr. Rev. 
WILLIAM CROSWELL DOANE, D.D., vice-president ; 
Rev. Arruur S. Luoyp, D.D., general secretary ; 
Rev. JOSHUA KIMBER, associate secretary; Mr. 
Joun W. Woon, corresponding secretary; Rrv. 
Rospyrt B. Kimpmr, local secretary; Mr. GHoRGH 
C. THomas, treasurer; Mr. E. WALTER ROBERTS, 
assistant treasurer. 


This society comprehends all persons who are 
members of this Church. It is the Church's 
established agency for the conduct of general 
missionary work. At home this work is in 
seventeen missionary districts, in Porto Rico, 
and in forty-three dioceses; and includes that 
among the negroes in the South, and the In- 
dians. Abroad, the work includes the missions 
in Africa, China, and Japan; the support of the 
Church in Haiti; and of the presbyter named by 
the Presiding Bishop to counsel and guide the 
workers in Mexico. The society also aids the 
work among the English-speaking people in Mex- 
ico, and transmits contributions designated for 
the other work in that country. 


The Society pays the salaries and traveling 
expenses of twenty-two missionary Bishops, and 
the Bishop of Haiti; 1,630 other missionaries 
depend in whole or in part for their support 
upon the offerings of Church people, made 
through this Society. There are many schools, 
orphanages, and hospitals at home and abroad 
which but for the support that comes through 
the Society, would of necessity be abandoned. 


The amount required to meet all appropria- 
tions for this work to the end of the fiscal year, 
September 1, 1900, is $630,000. For this sum 
the Board of Managers must depend upon the 
voluntary offerings of the members of the 
Church. Additional workers, both men and 
women, are constantly needed to meet the in- 
creasing demands of the work (both at home 
and abroad). 

The Spirit of Missions is the official monthly 
magazine—$1 a year. All information possible 
concerning the Society’s work will be furnished 
on application. 

Remittances should be made to Mr. Gnorcn 
C. THOMAS, treasurer. 

All other officia! communications should be 
addressed to the Board of Managers, Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Legal title (for use in making wills): THe 
DOMESTIC AND FORBIGN MISSIONARY SOCINTY 
OF THH PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THB 
UniITED STATES OF AMBRICA. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


COMMUNION WaArers 20 cents per hundted ; 
Priests’ 1 ct. each; Marked Sheets, 2 cts. Miss 
A. G, Buoommr, 229 Railroad Ave., Mt. Vernon, 
INGEY, : 

RETREAT FOR CueRGy, There will be a retreat 
for clergy at the Mission House of the Society of 
St. John Evangelist, Boston, Sept. 24-28. Ad- 
dress Father Superior, 33 Bowdoin St., Boston, 
Mass. Word Retreat on envelope. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
L. C PAGE & CO, (Through The Young Church- 


man Co.). wt : 

Helena’s Wonderworld. By Frances Hodges 
White. Illustrated by Chas. A. Laurence, 
and Ernest L. Proctor. Cosy Corner Series. 
50 cents. 

Farmer Brown and the Birds. By Frances 
Margaret Fox. Illustrated by Etheldred B. 
Barry. Cosy Corner Series. 50 cents. 


A Little Puritan’s First Christmas. By Edith 


Robinson, Author of “A Little Puritan 
Rebel,” etc. Illustrated by Amy M. Sacker. 
50 cents. 


Memory Strect. A story of Life. By Martha 
Baker Dunn, Author of “The Sleeping Beau- 
ty,” ete... $1.25. 

Unto the Heights of Simplicity. 
Reimers. Price $1.25. 

The Golden Fleece. Py Amédée Achard. Illus- 
trated by Victor A. Searles. Brice $1.50. 

A Georgian Actress.-.By Pauline, Bradfond, 
Mackie (Mrs. Herbert Miiller Hopkins), Au- 


By Johannes 


\ 


ject, “The Junior’ Department.” 
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thor of “Mademoiselle DeBerney,” ete. Illus- 
‘trated by B. W. D. Hamilton. Price $1.50. 


At the Court of the King. 
France. HWdited by G. 
Price $1.25. 


Philip Winwood. A Sketch of the Domestic 
History of an American Captain in the War 

_.of Independence. By Robert Neilson Steph- 
ens, Author of “A Gentleman Player,” ete. 
Illustrated by E. W. D. Hamilton. Price 
$1.50. 

The Baron’s Sons. 


Being Romances of 
Hembert Westley. 


A Romance of the Hun- 


The Living Church. 


garian Revolution of 1848. 
Jokai, Author of “Midst the Wild Carpathi- 
ans,” ete. Translated from the Fourth Hun- 
garian Edition by Perey Favor 
Joint Translator of “The Jesuit Relations.” 
Price $1.50. 

Iler Boston Haxrperiences. 
ern Boston Society and VTeople. 
garet Allston. Illustrated by 
Small, Price $1.25, 


A VPicture of Mod- 
By Mar- 
Frank O. 


REV. F. R- HOLEMAN. 


Maranatha And other Poems. By Rey. F. R. 


By Dr. Maurus , 


Bicknell, » 
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Holeman, Rector 


Key, Fla. 


of Christ Chureh, Cedar 


PAMPHLETS, 

The Real Presence of Christ in the Lords 
Supper, The Teaching of the New Testa- 
ment and the Prayer Book. By Geo. H. 
Mcknight, D.D., Rector of Trinity Church, 
Elmira, N. Y. 

My Mother’s Voice. Song and _ Refrain. 
Words by Ivan M. Merlinjones, D.D. Music 
by Ida Wendel Stout. The Author’s Pub- 
lishing Co., 324 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


Ghe Church at Work < 


BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW. 


THE committee on programme of the fif- 
teenth annual convention of the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew has completed the provisional 
programme for the convention, which will 
meet this year in Richmond, Va., October 10- 
14. The programme follows: 

Wednesday, Oct. 10—3 to 6 p.m., quiet 
hours, conducted by the Rt. Rev. Arthur C. 
A. Hall, D.D., Bishop of Vermont. Tuesday, 
11 a.m., Opening service; charge to the con- 
vention; 2:30 p.m., Convention hall, opening 
session, organization, address of welcome, 
council report, treasurer’s report, appoint- 
ment of committees; 4 p.m., general confer- 
ence, subject, “The Brotherhood’s Object: 
The Spread of Christ’s Kingdom among 
Young Men”; addresses—‘The Kingdom of 
God is Within You,’ Rathbone Gardner, 
Grace Chureh, Providence; “Go ye into all 
the World, and lo! I am with you alway,” 
John R. Mott, general secretary of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation; 8 p.m., devo- 
tional service in preparation for the Holy 
Communion, conducted by the Rey. T. D. 
Bratton, St. Mary’s School, Raleigh, N. C. 

Friday, 7 a.m., Corporate celebration of 
the Holy Communion; 10 a.m., business ses- 
sion, reports of standing committees, with 
discussion: (1) on the Junior Department, 
(2) on Bible Class Lessons, (3) on Work in 
the Army, (4) on the Rule of Service; resolu- 
tions and communications. 2:30 p.m., Gen- 
eral conference, subject, “The Brotherhood’s 
rules and How to Keep Them.” Addresses: 
OL) one Rule of Prayer,’ (2) “The Rule of 
Service,” Edmund Billings, Good Shepherd, 
Boston. 3:30 p.m., General conference, sub- 
ject, “The Growth of the Brotherhood.” Ad- 
dresses: (1) “The Needs of Workers,” Carle- 
ton Montgomery, assistant secretary of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew in the United 
States, (2) “The Training of Workers,” C. 
H. Bonsall, St. Matthew’s, Philadelphia. 
8 p.m., Academy of Musie: publie meeting, 
subject, “The Church’s Call to Young Men.” 
Addresses: (1) “The Young Men of Our 
Day,’ James L. Houghteling, president of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew in the United 
States, (2) “The Call to Christian Worship 
and Works,” Robert E.’’'Speer,' secretary of 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. 

Saturday, 10 a.m., Business session; dis- 
cussion of the council report. 2:30 p.m., 
General conference, subject, “Brotherhood 
Work: How to Make a Live Chapter,” chair- 


-man John W. Wood, St. George’s, New York. 


Saturday evening will be left free for such 
informal conferences as the delegates may 
desire to arrange. 

Sunday, 9:30 a.m., Anniversary sermon, 
the Rt. Rey. Charles Palmerston Anderson, 
D.D., Bishop Coadjutor of Chicago. 2:30 
p-m., convention hall, general conference, sub- 
3:30 p.m., 


convention hall, mass meeting of boys. 
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8 p.m., Academy of Music, final mecving; ! 


addresses by the Rt. Rey. Sidney Catlin Part- 
ridge, D.D., Bishop of Kyoto, Japan, and 
others. 


ALABAMA, 
Ros. W. BARNWELL, D.D., Bishop. 
Dr. Spalding Rzcovering, 

Tue Rey. E. W. Spalding, D.D., who is ill 
at St. Luke’s Hospital, Chicago, is reported 
to be making excellent progress and to give 
every promise of speedy recovery. 

CENTRAL NEW YORK, 
F. D. Huntineron, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D., Bishop. 
Gifts Received at Guilford, 


A HANDSOME pulpit of brass and oak has 
lately been presented to the chureh at Guil- 
ford, by the widow of the late Rev. Jos. Hun- 
ter, sometime rector of the parish. Mrs. 
Hunter has also presented the church with a 
fine brass ewer and font cover in memory of 
her son, William Henry Hunter. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA. 


Erueteprr TALBoT, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
Improvements at Williamsport — Corner Stone 

Laid at Steelton, 

Durine the summer the edifice of Christ 
Chureh, Williamsport, is being decorated and 


improved at an expense of from four to five: 


thousand dollars. 


A FEW month ago the rector and mem- 
bers of the vestry of Trinity Church, Steel- 
ton, decided to remove the chureh building 
from the present site to one more in the 
middle of the town, After consultation with 
the Bishop and others it was determined to 
carry this out. Accordingly money was sub- 
scribed and the former church was pulled 
down, and a stone foundation built on the 
new site. On Monday, August 6th, the eor- 
ner-stone. was laid by Archdeacon Radcliffe, 
as the Bishop left for England the Saturday 
before. The Rey. E. F. Smith said the special 
psalms, and Archdeacon Baker gave a most 
excellent address. The Rev. Messrs James 
Blackwell and F. A. Cady were also present. 
The choir of St. Paul’s Church, Harrisburg, 
led the singing. The new and_ enlarged 
church will be opened for public worship 
some time in September, almost or entirely 
out of debt. The Rev. W. R. Halloway, 
priest-in-charge, is to be congratulated upon 
this evidence of Church growth. 


CHICAGO. 
Wo. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
CuaAs. P. ANDPRSON, Bp. Coadj. 
New Churches—Vested Choir at Freeport—Acci- 
dent to Dr. Locke—Vacations. 


THREE NEW CHURCHES are now in different 
stages of completion, near Chicago. The 
beautiful St. Paul’s, Kankakee, which is soon 
to be consecrated; Holy Trinity, Highland 


fifty voices. 


Park, being built to replace the little church 
burned in December last, and St. Mark’s, 
Glen EHyn, the corner stone of which is to be 
laid immediately. 


Grace CHuurcn, Freeport, has recently 
organized a vested choir, which is doing 
splendid work for the short time it has been 
in operation; a few ladies have given” their 
services, and altogether the choir numbers 
The ladies are not “vested,” but 
act as an auxiliary. Mr. Martin, late organ- 
ist of St. Chrysostom’s Chureh, Chicago, has 
it in charge. 


Iv IS WItH great regret that we learn of 
an accident which happened to Dr. Clinton 
at his summer home, Wequetonsing, 
\Vich., on Sunday, August 4th, by his falling 
from a hammock, and cutting his forehead 
quite seriously. 


Locke 


OF THE city clergy, the Rev. Dr. John 
Rushton has returned from his trip to New 


Brunswick, and has resumed his mission 
work. The Rev. Messrs. Chas. E. Bowles 
and John M. Chattin are traveling in, the 
Alps. The Rev. P. C. Wolcott, of Highland 
Park, has gone abroad, and does not expect 


to return until October. The Rey. David W. 
Howard, until a few months ago assistant at 
St. Paul’s, Hyde Park, now of Wheeling, Va., 
is taking the services at St. Chrysostom’s 
Church, during the absence of the rector, Rev. 
T. A Snively. The Rey. John C. Sage, of 
Dixon, Ill., is filling Mr. De Witt’s place at St. 
Andrew’s Church, for the remainder of the 
month, \ir. De Witt enjoying a rest in Michi- 


gan. The Rev. E. R. Woodman, missionary 
from Japan, is at present at St. Mark’s 


Chureh, Evanston. 


Tue cuorr of St. Barnabas’ Church spent 
the first week in August at Druce’s Lake, Ill. 
That of St. Andrew’s will enjoy a week at 
Delavan Wis., toward the end of the 
month. 


Lake, 


COLORADO, 
JOHN FRANKLIN SPALDING, D.D., Bishop. 
Gifts at Cripple Creek. 


A GIFT CONSISTING of a handsome set of 
brass candlesticks, including six office lights, 
two Eucharistic lights, and two candelabra 
of seven lights each, has been presented to St. 
Andrew’s Church, Cripple Creek (Rev. T. A. 
Schofield, rector), by two of the vestrymen. 


EASTON, 

Wm. Forsms ADAMS, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
Corner Stone Laid at Longwoods—Southern Con- 

vocation, 

THE CORNER STONE of the new All Saints’ 
Church, at Longwods, Talbot Co., which will 
replace the one burned last winter,-was laid 
with impressive ceremony on Monday, Aug. 
6, by Bishop Adams, assisted by several of 
the neighboring clergy. The building will 
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cost about $7,500. The Rev. W. Y. Beaven is 


rector. 


Tur Sournern Convocation of the Dio- 
cese of Easton met in St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, Wednesday, August 8, and in Coven- 
try parish Thursday, August 9. On Wednes- 
day a business meeting was held at the rec- 
tory in the afternoon, and in the evening 
short addresses were made on the topic, “Loy- 
alty to Christ and His Church,” by the Rev. 
A. J. Vanderbogart, of Salisbury, the Rev. J. 
G. Gantt, of Berlin, and the Rev. F. B. Ad- 
kins. On Thursday morning, Holy Commun- 
ion was celebrated at Crisfield, and sermon 
preached by the Rev. Mr. Vanderbogart. On 
Thursday night, at St., Paul’s Church, 
Marion, addresses were made on the topic, 
“Worship,” by the Rey. W. C. Butler and the 
Rev. J. G. Gantt. At St. Mark’s Church, 
Kingston, Thursday afternoon, short ad- 
dresses were delivered on the following topics, 
“Tmportance of an Open Church and the In- 
jury to Parishes long Vacant,’ by the Rey. 
Mr. Greene; “Importance of a Settled Rector,” 
by the Rev. C. D. Frankel; “Loving Relation 
which should be Between Pastor and People.” 
At St. Stephen’s Church, Upper Fairmount, 
on Thursday evening, addresses were made 
by the Rev. Mr. Frankel and the Rev. Mr. 
Theapien Bishop Adams was present at 
the evening service in Crisfield on Thursday. 


INDIANA. 


JoserH M. FrRAnNciIs, D.D., Bishop. 


Retreat at Evansville—Improvements in Indian- 
apolis—The Bishop’s Appointments, 


Tue BisHop has invited the clergy of the 
Diocese to’ gather with him at St. Paul’s 
Church, Evansville, for a retreat, from the 
evening of Tuesday, September 18th, to the 
following Thursday night, and also to par- 
ticipate on Friday in commemorating the 
first anniversary of his consecration to the 
episcopate. The Bishop hopes thus to inaug- 
urate an annual gathering of the clergy for a 
retreat... There are to: be ordinations at 
Evansville and Vincennes following the re- 
treat. 


THE AUTUMN will witness a number of 
changes in Church property in Indianapolis. 
The cathedral—an old woooden struecture— 


has been painted on the exterior, and the | 


interior has been cleaned and kalsomined, 
making the building a little less unattractive 
than before and as presentable as it can be 
made. The three-story brick addition to 
Knickerbacker Hall has been completed, only 
the interior work remaining unfinished. 
Everything will be ready for the opening of 
the school at the end of September and for 
the dedicatory services on October 2nd. The 
enlargement of Christ Church is under way 
and it is hoped that the church will be ready 
for use again by the First Sunday in Advent. 


Tue Bisnop has just issued his list of 
autumn visitations which includes two ordina- 
tions to the priesthood, a retreat for the 
clergy, a ten daysi; mission at St. Paul’s 
Church, Richmond, and the institution of the 
Rey. F. C. Chapman into the rectorship of St. 
Paul’s Church, Jeffersonville,. apd of the Rey. 
D. C. Wright into the rectorship of St. Paul’s 
Church, New Albany. 

MICHIGAN. 
T. F. Davins, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Saginaw Choir Outing. of 

THE VESTED CHOIR of St. John’s Chuch, 
Saginaw, enjoyed a week’s outing at Bay 
Port, returning to the city on the 4th inst. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Jos. B. Cumsuirn, D.D., Bishop. 
Memorial Window at Weeksville. 


A TRIPLE MEMORIAL WINDOW has been 
placed in St: John’s Church, Weeksville, by 
W. H- Davis, Sr., and W. H. Davis, Jr. The 


The Diving Church. 


central figure of the window is St. John the 
Divine, with appropriate emblems on the 
right and left. The window is the work of 
the Luminous Prism Company of Chicago, 
and is very satisfactory. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
O. W. Wuiraker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Local Notes—Work Among Deaf Mutes—New 
Pulpit at Trinity Church, 


AMONG THE PASSENGERS who sailed on the 
4th inst. per steamer Waesland for Liverpool 
were the Rt. Rey. Dr. Talbot, Bishop of 
Central Pennsylvania, and Mrs. Talbot; also 
the Rey. Frank Stringfellow, of Orange, Va. 


In THE wit of Mrs. Mary A. Gillespie are 
a number of bequests of $100 each to various 
charities, among which is one to the Con- 
sumptives’, Home at Chestnut Hill. 


Bisnop McVickar has been spending a 
few days at the country residence of his 
friend, Theodore N. Morris, at Villa Nova. 


Sr. Puiure’s Cuurcu, West Philadelphia 
(Rev. William H. Falkner, rector), is under- 
going extensive alterations in its interior, 
and two new aisles are to be added, plans for 


Avaeust 18, 1900 


which have been prepared by Messrs. G. 
Nattress & Son. The cost is estimated at 
$3,800. 


DuRING THE FIRST week in August, 35 
members of the choir of St. Mark’s Chureh, 
Frankford, Philadelphia, in charge of the 
rector, the Rev. J. B. Harding, went down to 
Ocean City, N. J., to enjoy the pleasures. of 
that seaside resort. 


Tue Rey. J. M. Koruuer, rector of All 
Souls’ Church for the Deaf, has just com- 
pleted ten years of service as missionary to 
the “silent people” in this and other Dioceses, 
for his field of ministrations includes Central 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and New Jersey, as 
well as Pennsylvania. At the beginning of 
his work, Maryland and Washington were 
also visited by him, but have now become self- 
sustaining, being under the care of the Rev. 
Oliver J. Whildin, one of the three who “have 
gone out from All Souls’ as ministers 
of God’s grace to their fellows.” During the 
past Convention year he has held services at 
four different points in Pennsylvania, aggre- 
gating 251; Central Pennsylvania, 115; Dela- 
ware, 12; New Jersey, 10; Chicago, 2; Wash- 
ington, 1. He has celebrated the Holy Com- 


‘DR: 
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Baking 
owder 


Dr. Price’s Baking Powder is the 
true friend of all the people, rich 
and poor alike. It supplies a pure, 
wholesome leavening agent, which 
makes the biscuit and cake of 


highest 


healthfulness at medium 
cost and protects the food from 
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alum, which is the greatest dietary 


danger of the day. 


= 


The foremost baking powder in 
all the world. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER Co,, 
CHICAGO. 


Nore.—Alum baking powders are low priced, as 


alum costs but two cents a pound; but alum ! 
1S a corrosive poison and. it renders, the 
baking powder dangerous to use in tood. 


Aueust 18, 1900. 


munion (including 10 for the sick) in Phila- 
delphia 38 times; in Central Pennsylvania 
(including 6 for the sick) 23; in Wilmington, 
Del., 6; Chicago, 1. Baptisms in three Dio- 
ceses, 28; confirmed, 34; marriages in Phila- 
delphia, 5; communicants enrolled in Penn- 
sylvania, 301; Central Pennsylvania, 380; 
Delaware, 18; New Jersey, 30; total, 729. 
Attendance at All Souls’ is better than here- 
tofore, but increased congregations would be 
gathered were the light or the seating ar- 
rangements improved, as “many are kept 
away because they cannot see the service.” 
He advocates an inclined floor, and light from 
from above to remedy these deficiencies. 
During the decade which has recently termi- 
nated, the Rey. Mr. Koehler has officiated at 
3,250 services in this Diocese and adjoining 
field. There have been 442 confirmed, o 
which number 202 were in Philadelphia. In 
the same city 127 have been baptized, “while 
as many more received (that) Sacrament in 
the outside field.’ He has solemnized the 
marriage of 57 couples, and officiated at 60 
burials. At All Souls’ Church he is assisted 
by two laymen, one of whom is a candidate 
for Holy Orders, and Mrs. Margaret J. Syle, 
widow of the late Rev. H. W. Syle, the first 
deaf-mute ordained in this country, is also 
connected with the mission to the deaf as a 
visitor. 


SOMETIME BETWEEN the 4th and 7th inst. 
the residence of the Rev. Henry L. Phillips 
was entered and robbed of a variety of. arti- 
eles, valued at $150. 


A puLpit of brass and.walnut has been 
placed in Trinity Church, Southwark, Phila- 
delphia (Rey. Horace F. Fuller, rector). The 
pulpit is a memorial of the-late Jonathan 
May. 

PITTSBURGH. 


CorTLANDT WHITEHHAD, D.D., Bishop. 
New Organ at Canonsburg. 
_ A PIPE ORGAN will shortly be presented to 
St. Thomas’ Church, Canonsburg, by Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, of Pittsburgh. 


SOUTHERN VIRGINIA. 
A. M. RANDouPH, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Improvement of Archdeacon Russell. 


ARCHDEACON RussELL, the founder and 
principal of St. Paul’s Normal and Industrial 
School, is steadily recovering from the stroke 
of paralysis which he received in May while 
in Syracuse. 


TENNESSEE. 
THos. I. GarLor, D.D., Bishop. 


Commencement at Sewanee. 


THE THIRTY-SECOND annual commencement 
week at Sewanee opened with rather threaten- 
ing weather, but the Sewanee tradition that 
the summer rains never interfere with the 
exercises finally held good. At the service in 
the chapel preceding the meeting of the Board 
‘of Trustees, Major G. R. Fairbanks, the sole 
survivor of the original board, made the ad- 
dress in place of the chancellor, Bishop Dud- 
ley, of Kentucky. The Board began its ses- 
sion with Bishop Weed of Florida presiding 
by right of seniority; and the’dther épiscopal 
members in attendance were Bishops Capers 
of South Carolina, Sessums of Louisiana, 
Gailor of Tennessee, Cheshire of North Caro- 
lina, Horner of Asheville, and Johnston of 
Western Texas. Since the last meeting of the 
board it has suffered the remarkable loss of 
~ one prominent lay trustee, Judge Foster of 
Southern Florida, and of three episcopal 
members, Bishops Wilmer, Pierce, and Jack- 
son. 

The most important change due to this 
meeting of the board is the adoption of a 
scholastic year of three terms of three months 
each in place of the old year of two five 
month terms. This,,will throw the annual 
commencement, beginning with 1901, in June, 
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instead of in July and August as has been the 
custom heretofore. The adyantages of the 


change are chiefly that it will allow a full | 


three months’ summer session, not broken by 
examinations, set the time for commencement 


earlier and in line with commencement at 


other colleges, and allow students entering 
in September to begin their work at the open- 
ing of a term. The movement towards co- 
education received rather a setback, but its 
friends feel that this is but a temporary 
delay due to the conservatism of the place. 


The three-term session, begun this year, | 


and the dormitory system instituted on the 
completion of the Junior Hall built by Dr. 


Hoffman, have gone far to eliminate some | 
, St. Augustine’s chapel. 


features of the old Sewanee, but these changes 


‘were adopted as in line with modern college 


methods. Another indication of the change of 
ideas at Sewanee is the earnest attempt the 


class of 1900 has made towards the develop- |, 


ing of class unity, a thing almost non-existent 
before this time because of the absence of the 
Freshman, Sophomore, Junior, and Senior 
classification. The old division of students 
into Juniors and Gownsmen, of course, still 
prevails. Student activity this year has been 
marked by the issue, in addition to the regu- 
lar weekly Purple, of the Sewanee Literary 
Magazine, the college annual, the Cap and 
Gown, and, during commencement week, the 
publication of the Daily Purple. During the 


vear the most valuable acquisition to the | 
University was a gift of $50,000 from Mr. | 
George Quintard of New York, for the erec- | ** 
| The student germans were remarkable only 


tion of a dormitory for the Sewanee Grammar 
School. 


The resignation of Professor W. P. Trent | 


to accept a chair of English at Columbia 
University created a vacancy which has been 
filled by the election of Professor John Bell 
Henneman, Ph.D., of the University of Ten- 
nessee. Dr. Henneman studied at Wofford 
College, 8. C., took his M.A. at Virginia, and 
his doctorate at Berlin in 1889. On his re- 
turn he was elected immediately to a pro- 
fessorship at Hampton-Sidney College, Va., 
which he held until 1893, when he went to the 
University of Tennessee. The professorship 
held until 1899 by Dr. Wells has been in com- 
mission up to this August, when Mr. Eugene 
Howard Babbitt, A.B., of Columbia Uni- 
versity, assumes charge. Mr. Babbitt gradu- 
ated at Harvard and has been a most success- 
ful teacher of German at Columbia. The 
only further changes in the faculty were the 
elections of Mr. William Boone Nauts, M.A., 
associate professor of ancient languages, to 
the professorship of Latin, and of Cameron 
Piggott, M.D., to succeed Dr. Trent as Dean 
of the Academic Department. 

The order of exercises for commencement 
week was as follows: 

THURSDAY, JULY 26. 

9 a.m.—Meeting of the Board of Trustees, 
opening service in St. Augustine’s chapel. 
Address by the Rt. Rey. Thomas U. Dudley, 
D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Kentucky, 
Chancellor. 

8 p.m.—Coneert by the Sewanee Glee Club 
in Forensic Hall. 

FRIDAY, JULY 27. 

5 p.m.—Sewanee Grammar School Com- 
petitive Drill. 

8 p.m.—Contest in Declamation for the 
Knight Medal in Forensic Hall. 

SATURDAY, JULY 28. 

5 p.m.—Laying of the Corner Stone of 
Quintard Memorial Hall. 

8 p.m.—Exercises of Gamma Epsilon Lit- 
erary Society. Ceay 
SUNDAY, JULY 29. 

7 a.m.—Celebration of the Holy Commun- 
ion in St. Augustine’s chapel. 

8 p.m.—Annual Meeting of St. Luke’s 
Brotherhood in St. Augustine’s chapel. 

11 a.m.—Commencement sermon by the 
Rey. Perey S. Grant of New York. 

MONDAY, JULY 30. 
10 a.m.—Graduating Exercises of the Se- 
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wanee Grammar School in St. Augustine’s 


_ chapel. 


8 p.m.—Contest in Oratory between the Pi 


| Omega and Sigma Epsilon Literary Societies, 


and delivery of medals for prize oration and 


/essay, in Convocation Hall. 


9 p.m.—Cotillion given by the Alpha Tau 
Omega Fraternity in Forensic Hall. 
TUESDAY, JULY 31. 
8 p.m.—Vice-Chancellor’s Reception at 


| Fulford Hall. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 1. 

8 p.m.—Annual Banquet of the Alumni 
Association in Convocation Hall. 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 2. 

10:30 a.m.—Commencement Exercises in 

Address by Hon. Al- 


!bert T. McNeal. 


9 p.m.—Commencement Hop in Forensic 


Hall. 


The Glee Club which was organized four 


|years ago when the annual Greek play was 


given up, gave two concerts this year under 


|the direction of Mr. H. W. Jervey of South 
' Carolina. 


The club itself was carefully 
trained and the soloists furnished Sewanee a 
treat such as it has not had for several years. 

The social events of commencement week 
were as successful as such things usually are 
at college. The Vice-Chancellor’s reception. 
was even more crowded than usual’ because 
there were more visitors on the Mountain 
than in previous years. Fulford Hall and 
the broad grounds furnished an extremely 
satisfactory sitting for the throngs of guests. 


for the strenuous and generally successful at- 
tempts that were made to beautify the bare 


| walls of Forensic with greenery and various 
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{TI is a good thing to use Mellin’s 
Food in conjunction with the breast ; 
it relieves the mother from excessive strain 
and also leaves her more free to attend» 
her many household and social duties. 
It is well for the babe, for Mellin’s Food 
furnishes him with suitable nutritive ele- 
ments in a digestible form and promotes 
the healthy growth and development of 


the infant system. It gives him a diet 
that is the nearest approach to mother’s 
milk in composition and which is adapted 
to the infant digestion, 


Many mothers take Mellin’s Food them- 
selves while nursing, thereby increasing 
the flow of milk without the bad effects 
of alcoholic stimulants. 

Many mothers give their babies Mellin’s 
Food during the day and nurse the child 
during the night when necessary. ~ This 
is a very convenient and satisfactory 
method. During the day the mother 
is free to attend to herinumerous duties 
and the child receives proper nourishment 
at the proper times. 


I received sampié ard books all right, and was 
much pleased with both. I use the food as a 
drink myself, as I am nursing twin babies, 
and was advised to use it by my nurse, as a 
help to increase the flow of milk. So far it 
seems to work all right, and I like the taste 
of it. Mary H. REMINGTON 
Providence, R, I. 
' JT am more than willing to attest the value of 
Mellin’s Food; for since taking it regularly 
myself, I have been able to supply my baby 
with plenty of nourishment without the use 
of a bottle, after having exhausted all other 
methods of eating and drinking to increase the 
flow and enrich the quality of breast milk. 

Mrs. G. K. NEHER 
Q Albuquerque, N, M. 

SEND A POSTAL FOR A FREE 

SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD 
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colored bunting. A new floor was put into 
this much-danced hall in the early part of the 
summer. 


The alumni association this year substi- 
tuted for its annual banquet a more informal 
smoker. Dr. Trent, who was to leave the day 
following, was the guest of honor, and the 
president of the association, Bishop Sessums 
of Louisiana, was most happy in introducing 
the speakers of the evening. The class of 
1900, as a means of promoting its movement 
towards the establishment of a class feeling, 
held a separate banquet two days after com- 
mencement. The alumni are becoming yearly 
more earnest in their endeavors toward a 
more permanent organization at Sewanee, and 
the establishment of state associations whose 
main object shall be the securing of an endow- 
ment; in other words the superabundant Se- 
wanee spirit and love for the Mountain that 
is noticeable to every visitor, is endeavoring 
to express itself in some valuable, material 
form. It is rather hard for one who knew 
Sewanee in *95 or earlier when the chief at- 
traction was the delightful uniqueness of a 
University town set far in the woods, and the 
personal charm of the people, not to feel 
quite enthusiastic when he sees added to these 
features, term by term, improved equipment 
that is to render the University more able to 
take the stand it aims at in the education of 
the South.: The streets, the water system, 
the dormitories, the chimes, and even the 
lately established steam laundry, are all indi- 
cations of a healthy activity. The chimes, 
besides being useful to students and_ pro- 
fessors, add a considerable charm on account 
of the beauty of the bells. The clock and 
chimes were the/gift of the Rev. Dr. Douglas 
of New York, in memory of his mother. 

The most important addition to the equip- 
ment of the medical school is the Hodgson 
Memorial Infirmary, a thoroughly up-to-date 
hospital of fairly large size, with arrange- 
ments for the training of professional nurses. 
This infirmary is erected by Mrs. Hodgson of 
Sewanee in memory of her daughter Frances. 

The sermon before the graduating class 
this year preached by the Rey. Perey 8. Grant 
of New York, was an extremely forcible and 
eloquent presentation of the view many people 
take of the moral responsibilities of Christ- 
ianity as a result of recent political move- 
ments. The addresses before St. Luke’s Broth- 
erhood for the increase of the Ministry, at a 
meeting held in the chapel on the night of 
commencement Sunday, were by the Rev. I. 
F. Reese, D.D., of Macon, Ga., and Bishop 
Capers of South Carolina, the representatives 
of the two Dioceses which have been most 
prominent in the work of the Brotherhood. 
The Hon Albert T. McNeal of Tennessee, an 
earnest member of the Board of Trustees, 
delivered the oration on commencement day, 
Thursday, August 2. This was chiefly an 
appeal for a right conservatism in life and 
politics on; the ground that progress was pos- 
sible only .where.a people held to and “con- 
served” the good of the past and handed it 
on to the future. 


The class of 1900 numbered eighteen, of 
whom seven received the degrée of M.A., eight 
B.A., one B.D., and three GD. The Latin 
salutatory was delivered by J. McVeigh Harri- 
son of Missouri, and the English valedictory 
by J. G. de R. Hamilton of North Carolina. 
The Latiy and Greek medals were both 
awarded fo J. McVeigh Harrison of Missouri, 
the French to R. C, Hall of Tennessee, “The 
medal for work “done on the Greek of Aris- 
totle and of the New Testament was won by 
Croswéll McBee of South Carolina. The prize 
for Political Science and History was 
awarded to Overton Lee, Jr., of Tennessee. 
The only honorary degrees conferred were 
those of D.D. on the newly consecrated Bishop 
of Alabama, Robert Walker Barnwell, and on 
the Rey. William Cabell Brown of Rio Grande 
do Sul, Brazil, an earnest missionary and a 
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scholar who has translated the Prayer Book 
into Portuguese. 

The chief of the public utterances of this 
commencement was, however, the address of 
Dr. Trent to the Alumni Association, to 
which the public was invited. This was a 
forcible, brilliant, and noble setting forth of 
the ideal of peace on earth, good will to men, 
suggested by the recrudescence of the war 
spirit, especially among the clergy of our 
nation. What Franklin’s common sense saw 
as to the eyil of all wars, and Byron in Don 
Juan seathingly satirized, and Tolstoi in our 
day has preached with the terrible earnest- 
ness of a prophet, Dr. Trent set forth in a 
splendidly worthy address. 

The foremost literary events in the mind 
of the student body at commencement are the 
declamations for the medal offered by the 
Rey. Albion Knight of Georgia, and the con- 
tests between the two literary societies of the 
college, Sigma Epsilon and Pi Omega, for the 
possession of cups for oratory and essay. The 
declamation medal was won by Mr. Raimunds 
de Ovies of England for Sigma Epsilon, the 
oratory cup was awarded to Pi Omega on an 
oration of Mr. William Edward Cox of North 
Carolina. The essay cup also, was won for 
Pi Omega by Mr. Halsey Werlein of Missouri. 

The commencement exercises of the Se- 
wanee Grammar School take place during the 
same week as those of the University and if 
they have not the same interest to the out- 
sider, the military feature adds not a little 
to their brilliance. The three features of the 
week are the competitive drill between the 
two companies into which the schoo] is di- 
vided, the annual dance, and the final exer- 
cises of the literary society. The drill was 
won by Company A, captained by Thomas 
Walter Scollard of Texas, and the medal for 
declamation at the open meeting of the lit- 
erary society by George B. Shelby, Jr., of 
Mississippi. Only eight boys passed satis- 
factory examinations for entrance to the Uni- 


versity. The medal for English was awarded 
to J. B. Williams of Texas, for History to 


Jacob Thompson, Jr., of Mississippi, and the 
three medals for Mathematies, Latin, and the 
highest average to W. K. Wheeless of Louisi- 
ana. 

This commencement will be memorable at 
the Grammar School for the laying of the 
corner stone of the Quintard Memorial Dor- 
mitory, the gift>of Mr. George Quintard of 
New York in memory of his brother, Charles 
Todd Quintard, late Bishop of Tennessee and 
second founder of the University of the South 
after the reverses of the Civil War. This 
building will be of stone, three stories high, 
two hundred feet long, and will accommodate 
100 students. It is to be erected at a cost of 
$50,000. The principal address at the laying 
of the stone was by Bishop Gailor of Ten- 
nessee. 


TEXAS, 
Gro. H. Kinsonvina, D.D., Bishop. 
Death of Rev. A. J. Burnett—Journal of the 
Diocese. 


THe Rey. A. J. BURNETT, missionary in 
charge of Alvin, Angleton, and Dickinson, 
this State, died in Houston on the 4th inst. 
Mr. Burnett was a graduate of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, Ireland, and was a man of high 
scholarly attainment. He was also a good 
musician and a singer. He leaves a widow, 
who was with him at the time of his death, 
and four grown children in Diékinson, N. D. 
Mr. Burnett canie to this Diocese about two 
years ago, and for some time he was associ- 
ated with the Rev. H. D. Aves, LL.D., rector 
of Christ Chureh, Houston. He made many 
friends while here, and was beloved by all 


who knew him. 


Tue JouRNAL of the 51st Annual Council 
of the Church in Texas has just been pub- 
lished. On the Ist of last May there were 
nearly 5,000 communicants in this Diocese, 
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nearly 3,000 Sunday-school children, 33 par- 
ishes and 26 missions, 1 Bishop, 28 parish 
priests, 4 non-parochial priests, 2 deacons, 22 
lay-readers. During the year the growth of 
the Church was substantial and permanent. 


VERMONT, 
A. C. A. Hau, D.D., Bishop. 


The Bishop Deprecates an Old Catholic Organ- 
ization, 


The Bisnop of Vermont has sent the fol- 
lowing reply to a letter from Mer. Bouland 
requesting his codperation in the establish- 
ment of an Old Catholie institution in Ver- 
mont: 

BisHor’s Housn, BURLINGTON, VT., 
July 29, 1900. 
Rt. Rev. Sir— 

Your letter and pamphlet reached me yester- 
day. I should regret the establishment of such 
an institution as you propose in Vermont. The 
I'rench-Canadians are I believe well cared for 
on the whole by their clergy, and I do not know 


of any such general dissatisfaction with the 
Roman Catholic Church as would warrant the 


setting up of an Independent Catholie Chureh in 
their midst. 

With regard to “the Reformed Catholic 
Church of America,’ I considered the consecray 
tion of Bishop Kozlowski by Old Catholic Bish- 
ops of Iurope for this country, but without any 
consultation with the Bishops of the [Episcopal 
Church established here, as a grave mistake. 
The step was defended as necessary to provide 
for his own countrymen in the Western States. 


A UNIVERSAL FOOD. 


FOLLOWING NATURE’S FOOTSTEPS. 


“I have a boy, two years old, weighing 
forty pounds and in perfect health who has 
been raised on Grape-Nuts and milk. 

“This is an ideal food and eyidently fur- 
nishes the elements necessary for a baby as 
well as for adults. We have used Grape- 
Nuts in large quantities and greatly to our 
advantage.” I. W. Leavitt, Minneapolis, 


‘Minn. 


Ong, advantage about Grape-Nuts Food is 
that it is predigested in the process of manu- 
facture; that is, the starch contained in the 
wheat and barley is transformed into grape 
sugar in exactly the same method as this 
process is carried out in the human body, that 
is by the use of moisture and long exposure 
to moderate warmth, which grows the dias- 
tase in the grains and makes the remarkable 
change from starch to grape sugar. , There- 
fore, the most delicate stomach can handle 
Grape-Nuts and the food is quickly absorbed 
into the blood and tissue, certain parts of it 
going directly to building and nourishing the 
brain and nerve centers. 

Made at the pure food factories of the 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 


; 
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If Bishop Kozlowski assumes jurisdiction over 
the whole country and sends representatives to 
establish Old Catholic congregations and insti- 
tutions in different Dioceses, the whole Old Cath- 
olic movement will forfeit the sympathy and 
support that has been extended to it by many of 
our Bishops, clergy, and people. I should myself 
resent any such step as only leading to a fresh 
schism. The Episcopal Church should and could 
provide for those who are unable to continue 
under the Roman obedience. 

I beg you will not for a moment think me 
indifferent to the need of a pure and true Cath- 
olicism, But the needless multiplication of sep- 
arate and rival communions is as great an eyil 
as the corruption which you seek to remedy. 

I must call your attention to a very mislead- 
ing statement at the beginning of the pamphlet 
which you sent me. It would certainly be in- 
ferred from the statement that Dr. Déllinger was 
a member of the Old Catholic Church, whereas 
I believe he never in any way, by the exercise of 
his priesthood, or by receiving the sacraments, or 
by participation in its synods, identified himself 
with the organization. 

Perhaps I may add the remark that the let- 
ters on the accompanying paper which you sent 
me commending your resolution to devote your- 
self to teaching the Trench language and litera- 
ture, being written in 1889-1891, have no bearing 
upon your present and ecclesiastical enterprise, 
the establishment of an Old Catholic missionary 
college, which according to the same paper was 
only undertaken in 1899. 

Begging you to pardon any abruptness you 
may perceive in my plainness of speech, which I 
am convinced alone can serve the interests of 
truth, I am, Rt. Rev. Sir, 

Faithfully yours, 


(Signed) ArrHur C. A. HAL, 
Bishop of Vermont. 
WASHINGTON, 


H. Y. Sarrpryver, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Raising Funds at the Incarnation. 


SEVERAL YOUNG LApiIEs of the Church of 
the Incarnation who were anxious to do 
something towards liguidating the debt still 
resting on the Church, conceived the idea of 
instituting a weekly social during the sum- 
mer, when they would be willing to serve ice 
cream, cake, fruit, and candy, and make them- 
selves generally agreeable to any who would 
patronize them, on each Tuesday in the week. 
So far these socials have been well attended, 
and the young people are gratified with the 
success they have already attained. During 
the vacation in September of the rector, Rey. 
Tayloe Snyder, the Rev. I. Dunean Jaudon 
will conduct the services. This is one of the 
city churches in which the Holy Eucharist is 
celebrated daily and evensong is daily said 
at 4:30. 


WESTERN NEW YORK. 
Wo. D. Waker, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 


Church Building for Perry. 


A cuurcH building is to be erected at 
Perry for the mission of the Holy Apostles. 
The edifice will be Gothic, of Warsaw blue 
stone to the height of the windows, and above 
that, of wood. The interior will be finished 
in Georgia pine. There will be a tower on 
the corner. ‘The site is located on the corner 
of Main and St,’ Helena Streets. 


THE MISSIONARIES IN CHINA. 


Tue peril of Europeans in China has been 
brought about in great part by the out- 
yageous encroachments of European govern- 
ments. It was almost inevitable that, 
sooner or later, there must be a revolution- 


J . . . . . 
-ary reaction in China against foreigners and 


their innovations. Nothing could well be 
more worthy of stinging rebuke than’ the 
recent insolence of unscrupulous politicians 
—tLord Salisbury himself included—towards 
missionaries and their work in Oriental coun 
tries. There are two classes of people who 
criticise missionaries—the one class being 
made up of people who, know nothing about 
Maasionery work, and ithe other of those who 


‘to the Postum Cereal Co., 
/ Postum, at Battle Creek, Mich. 
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are seeking scapegoats for their own mis- 
deeds. It was inevitable that China, like 
Japan, should imbibe modern ideas. The 
Chinese, though possessed of an ancient and 
elaborate. civilization, were unprogressive. 
They were destined, by contact with the ener- 
getic and inventive men of other nations ,to 
experience an awakening. Of all fore-run- 
ners of Western ideas as to the meaning and 
value of life, the true principles of educa- 
tion, and the nature of individual and racial 
progress, the missionaries have been incom- 
parably the best. 

So far as American missionaries are con- 
cerned, it is not in the least true to say that 
they have been merely trying to make Anglo- 


Saxon Presbyterians or Methodists out of 
men of Mongolian blood and instinct. There 


are some essentials of the highest civiliza- 
tion that we understand better than do the 
Orientals; and among these are the proper 
care of the health of children, the honor and 
respect due in the family to women, the 
social value of truth and honesty. And 
there are other principles at the root of our 
civilization, quite apart from dogmatic theol- 


ogies on the one hand, or steam-power and 
industrial organization on the other, that 
make us to some extent superior. It was 


A PUNGENT FOOD DRINK. 


WITH THE TASTE OF COFFEE. 
“Perhaps no one has suffered more from 
the use of coffee or failed oftener 
tempt to leave it off, than I have. Although 
I never drank more than half a cup at a time, 
it even then gave me sour stomach and a 
whole catalogue of misery. This kept up for 
a long period, and time and again I have re- 
solved that I positively would drink no more 


coffee. But alas, the rest of the family used 
it, and, like the reformed drunkard who 
smells whiskey and falls again, when I 
smelled coffee I could not resist it. 
“Finally we came to try Postum Food 
Coffee and my trouble was over at once. 
There I had my favorite beyerage—a crisp, 


dark brown, rich coffee, with a fine pungent 
coffee taste, and yet with no sour stomach or 
nervous troubles after it. On the contrary, 
I have gained gradually in strength and 
sturdy health. All who have spoken to me 
about Postum agree, and we have found it 
that the directions for making must. be 
followed, and it must be boiled at least fifteen 
minutes, or more, and it also requires the 
addition of good cream. We have tried boil- 
ing it a few minutes when in a special hurry, 
but found it insipid and unsatisfactory ; 
whereas by proper boiling, it is dark and rich, 
with a delightful flavor. 

“Dr. MeMillan of Sunbeam, IIl., said he 
had used Postum and found it to be just as 
good as coffee, and more healthful. He is an 
M. D. of fine standing. Mr. David Strong 
and sister have left off coffee and are using 


so, 


Postum. They find it much more healthful. 
Rev. W. T. Campbell, pastor of the Second 


United Presbyterian Church of this city, 
says: ‘You may say anything good that you 
wish about Postum Food Coffee and I will 
substantiate it. He was a very great lover 
of coffee and yet found it very injurious to 
his health. He now drinks Postum three 
times a day and the old troubles have fis 
appear ed. 

sal shyink ‘fr om, having my, name appear | in 
public. ‘The ‘statement T have given you is 
truthful, and I hope will aid some people to 
discover that coffee is the cause of their 
aches and ails, and they are in a way to get 
vid of their troubles by leaving off coffee and 
taking up Postum Food Coffee.” 
' This lady lives at Monmouth, Il1., and her 
name can be given by letter, upon application 
Ltd., makers of 
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HE plague of lamps is 

the breaking of chim- 

neys; but that can be avoided. 

Get Macbeth’s ‘pearl top” 
or “ pearl glass.” 

The funnel-shaped tops are 

beaded or 


trade-mark. 


‘“pearled”’ —a 
Cylinder tops 
are etched in the glass — 


) 


‘““MACBETH PEARL GLASS’ 
another trade-mark. 


Our ‘‘Index’’ describes a/7 lamps and their 
fropey chimneys, With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa... 


TEETHING time with Mellin’s Food babies is 
not a period of discomfort. Supplied with the 
phosphatic salt for building up the teeth and 
bones, and with material that gives vitality and 
strength. Mellin’s Food babies cut their teeth 
painlessly. 


POCKET MAP OF CHINA. 


Latest indexed map of Chinese Empire, with 
enlarged map of portion of China where diffi- 
culty exists, and information relating to present 
crisis, mailed on receipt of four cents in postage 
by W. B. Kniskern, 22 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 


Sunday School Helps. 


THE Sunday School Flower Service, which 
we have lately issued has already become very 
popular. It is an acknowledged institution 
in the Church of England, but has been searce- 
ly used at all in our Church; not, perhaps, 


because there was no demand, but for the lack 
of a suitable form for the occasion. This can 
now be had, and we anticipate a wide use of 
it. \s we remarked in this column before, 
we believe that it will solve the problem as 
to how the children of the Sunday School, can 
be held together after the enthusiasm and ex- 


citement of the Easter festival has passed. To 


spend «a few weeks in rehearsals will create 
enthusiasm for the service. One only needs 
to read the accounts of the great gatherings 
of the Sunday Schools in the Church of Eng- 
land at the annual Flower Service, to be con- 
vinced of its utility. The Service is made at 


the low price of one dollar per hundred copies, 
and published by The Young Churchman Co. 
Samples will be sent when requested. 

Scripture ‘l'rxT Carps for use as rewards 
for atwendance or for lessons, are very exten- 
sively used. carry in stock the high grade 
cards in point of artistic execution, as none 
others should be used. Sample packages are 
put up for the convenience of customers as 
follows: tt te 

Sample Package No. 7, containing 20 cards 
composed of five cards each from the series at 
10, 15, 20 and 25 or 30 cents, representing 20 
different numbers. Each card will have the 
number of the package from which it is taken 
marked on the back. Price, 30 cents. 

Sample Package No. 8, selected in the same 
manner as No. 7, but from 20 other packages. 
Price, 30 cents. 

, Sample Package of Marcus Ward’s cards, 
23 kinds, price 30 cents. The Young Church- 
man Co. supplies them. 

Sample of tickets. No. 1—Twelve differ- 
ent sheets, from as many packages. Price 15 
cents. 

Sample of tickets. No. 2.—Twelve differ- 
ent sheets, from as many different packages. 
Price, 15 cents. 


Published by THE YOUNG i dae CO:,= 
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In the Family 


° ' _ The'yalue of Tarrant’s Effervescent } 
Seltzer Aperient is beyond estimate. 
Pleasant.to take and prompt to relieve 
all troubles arising from disorders of 
the stomach, liver and bowels, in both 

~children- and adults. Its 56 years’ 
record proves it unequaled as a 
familyremedy. 50c.and $1. Trial 25c. 

Tarrant’s ‘‘Dermal,” a dainty anti- 


septic powder for nursery, toilet, after shaving, 
cures chafing, best foot powder, 25c. 


At druggists, or mailed on receipt of price by 
TARRANT & CO., Ghemists, New York. 
eh. 
THE KING’S MESSAGE 
e 


A Story of the Catacombs. 


By the Author of “Our Family Ways” 
collaboration with Grace Howard Pierce. 


Price, 50 cts. net. 


“The scenes of this story are laid in Rome about 
the middle of the third century, and recall to mind 
the tragic vicissitudes of the Christians of that period, 
the dim and solemn associations of the catacombs, 
and also the public and pagan life of the city above 
ground. . Our children will be the better 
for reading its lessons, and their elders, too, will find 
its message full of interest and edification. Three 
pictures of the catacombs help to convey to the 
reader a more ‘vivid impression of the scenes 
described in the narrative.—Living Church, 


in 


The Art of Extempore 
Speaking 

Without MSS. or Notes. How to attain 

Fluency of Speech. By the Rev. HaroL_p 

Forp, M.A.,.LU.B;,..B.C.l. . Price 


cents, net. 


“In ‘an attractively, printed volume of 115 | 
pages, at a price within the reach of every Clergy- 
man and Student of Divinity, the Rev. Mr. Ford 
sets’ forth with great clearness, a’ few- simple | 


75 


rules which will be found very helpful in acquir- 

ing ‘an art so necessary to all public speakers, | 
and especially our younger Clergy. 
commend,the work.”’ 


, . (PUBLISHED BY: 
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not English missionaries who brought Eng- 
land’s infamous opium war upon China; nor 
was it German missionaries who persuaded 
the Emperor William and his government to 
seize a Chinese seaport, and assume control 
of a great province on the pretext of compen- 
sation for the death of one or two mission- 
aries at the hands of a mob. The United 
States has, for more than half a century, 
been honorably represented in China by men 
engaged in the missionary service—men 
whose admirable methods and rare tact have 


done more than, anything else to promote 


good relations between this country and the 
great Chinese empire. If hence-forth, how- 
ever, in view of their deeply aroused bitter- 
ness against all foreigners, the Chinese will 
not tolerate missionary work from any out- 
side source, it will not be the business of 
the United States Government to propagate 
Christianity at the point of the sword— 
From “The Progress of the World,” in the 
American Monthly Review of Reviews for 
August. 


BOAT USED AS A CHURCH. 


The parish of Holme, in Ely Diocese, Eng- 
land, has, in consequence of the drainage of 
the Fens, especially the famous Whittlesea 
mere, so extended itself that about half the 
population are practically out of reach of 
their parish church. The viear, to assist him 
in getting at these outside parishioners, is 
using a kind of house-boat, which can be 
moved from point to point on the large fen 
dyke or canalized river surrounding three- 
fourths of the parish. The craft, fitted up as 
a church, has accommodation for about 40, 
and in fine weather, all the windows to the 
leeward being thrown open, additional wor- 
shippers can participate in the service from 
the dyke bank. 


“Ler it be admitted that the language is 
figurative in which the Scriptures set forth 
the doctrine of eternal punishment; the mean- 
ing of the symbolism, none the less, remains 
to be reckoned with,” says the New York 
Hxaminer (Bapt.). “Let it be granted, if 
you will, that there is no material, ‘lake of 
it is yet true that the fire is the ele- 
which the mind associates with in- 

of acutest pain. In its symbolic 
significance it represents mental torture, 
pain, punishment. The abandonment _ of 
the idea of a material hell, therefore, by. no 
means involves the surrender of belief in retri- 
bution. That belief, indeed, we cannot sur- 
render: if we would. Retribution is a fact 
of the present life, and our instinct of justice 
assures us that, in the case of the incorrigible, 
it is_a fact, also, of- the life to come. If, 
then, suffering must follow sin, how can the 
appeal-to fear be groundless? If experience 
and observation teach that each man is mak- 


fire,’ 
ment 


‘ing, his future by his life in the present, such 


an appeal is not-only cogent, but mandatory. 
And so harmonious are’ the Scriptures and the 


consciousness ‘in -affirming the doctrine’ of 


eternal punishment, that we find..many en- 


‘gaged in’ an effort-to soften innate GEES 


of it by. various: alluring theories.” 
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Luncheon 


Loaf 


Ready-to-Serve 


It is another purity product from the Libby 
Kitchens, fully up to the high standard of all the 
Libby Canned Meats. 

Ask your grocer for Libby’ s new meat dainty, 
“Luncheon Loaf.” It is a deliciously scasoned 
and apnecizingly prepared meat food put up in 
convenient sized, key- -opening cans. New edi- 
tion of the little booklet “*How to Make Good 
Things to Eat,’’ sent to everyone free. , 
$250. QO IN CASH PRIZES for Amateur Photographers. 

Two prizes, $50 00 each, for the most orignal 


and best taken pootog-aphs, at fifty-eight other casi 
prizes for amateurs. Write for buohlet giving paruculars. 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, Chicago. 


IF YOU HAVE 


Rheumatism - 


and’ drugs and doctors fail to cure you write to me, 
and I willsend you free a trial package of a simple 
remedy, which cured me and thousands of others, 
» among them cases of over 50 years’ standing. This is 
no humbug or deception but an honest remedy that 
; youcan'test without spending acent. Itrecently cured 
a lady who had been an invalid for 52 yearse Address 


JOHN A. SMITH, 605 GermaniaBldg..Milwaukee,Wis 
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The Re-opening of Sunday Schools makes timely the following list of — 


Sunday School [cxt Books 


. FIRST YEAR—THE BIBLE. 

The three text books on the Bible, by Miss lL. L. Robinson. 
youngest scholars, the lessons in The Shepherd’s Arms, or Miss Tew’s 
For educated pupils, the les- 
Supplementary books for Teachers, 
For class reading, Miss Robinson’s Story of 


Church Teaching for the Little Ones. 
sons in The Young Churehman. 
Maclear’s Class Books. 
Jesus of Nazareth. 


SECOND YEAR-(1ST HALF)—THE CATECHISM. 

Five text books in the course, as per list following. 

ers, Sadler’s Church Teachers’ Manual, Daniel’s How to Teach the 
For infant class, Mrs. Smith’s Catechism Illustrated. 


Catechism. 
For class reading, Carter’s Simple Lessons. 


‘SECOND YEAR (2D HALF)—-THE CHURCH AND SACRAMENTS. 
For young scholars, Iron Cross First Catechism. 
diate classes, Dr. Elmendorf’s Little Catechism of Baptism, and Dr. 


COURSES SUGGESTED. 


For 


olic Religion. For e¢ 


Creation. 


Miss 
For teach- 
Year and the Collects. 


For interme- . 


Tew’s Church 
man’s Catechism, and Mi 


Bishop Whitehead’s Cate 
Bishop Hall’s Notes on th 
the Epistles and Gospels. 
The three years may 
ence of Sunday Schools. 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN COM- 
PANY’S COMPLETE COURSES OF 
SUNDAY SCHOOL INSTRUCTION. 


Vibbert’s Catechism of Confirmation, to be used together. For ad- 
vanced classes, Duryea’s Catechism ) 
teachers’ use, Sadler’s Church Doctrine Bible Truth, Staley’s Cath- 
iss reading, 


of Faith and Practice. For 


Our Family Ways, The New 


THIRD YEAR—THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


l'eaching, Miss Robinson’s Young Church- 
s Robinson’s Catechism on the Christian 
To be used consecutively with the two latter, 
sm of the Church For Teachers, 
Collects, and Isaae Williams’ Sermons on 


Year 


interchanged according to the eonyeni- 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TEXT BOOKS, Published by The Young Churchman Co. 


TEXT BOOKS ON THE BIBLE. 


A Practical Question Book on the Bible for 
Juvenile pclhiolars, 


By Miss L. L. Robinson, 26th thousand. .06. 
Questions on the Life of Christ, 


By Miss L. L. Robinson. .15. 
Systematic Bible Study for Advanced 
Classes. 


By Miss L. L. Robinson. 6th thousand. .20. 


TEXT BOOKS ON THE CHURCH CATE- 
CHISM. 


The Church Catechism. 
The text only, reprinted from the Prayer 
Book. .01. ‘ 
A Simple Analysis of the Catechism. 
For Young Children. 8th thousand. .02. 


A Junior Text Book on the Church Cate- 
_chism, 
04. 


ae 8th thousand. 


A Senior Text Book on the Church Cate- 
chism. 
AKG 


_ 4th thousand. 


The Church Catechism, With Kxplanatory 
Notes. : 


For the use of Sunday Schools and Con- 
By the Rev. T. G. 
_McGonigle, L.Th. 2d thousand. .10. 


TEXT BOOKS ON THE CHURCH AND 
SACRAMENTS. 
The Little Catechism of Holy Baptism, 
By the late Rey. Dr. Elmendorf. .03. 
Catechism of Confirmation. 

By the Rev. T. D. Phillipps. 
sand. .O1. 

A Plain Catechism on Confirmation. 

By the Rev. W. H. Vibbert, D.D. 23d 
thousand. 05. 

A Catechism of Faith and Practice. 

According to the Book of Common Prayer; 
on the Basis of the Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Ten Commandments. By 
the Rey. Phineas Duryea. 5th thousand. 
10. : 


TEXT BOOKS ON THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
Church Teaching For the Little Ones of 
the Church. 
By. Emma Anderson Few. 
03. 
The Young Churchman’s Second Catechism. 


By Miss L. L. Robinson. 42d thousand. .04. 


A Catechism onthe Christian Year and the 
Collects Including the Church Catechism, 
By Miss L. L. Robinson. 12th thousand, 12. 
Catechism of the Church Year. 
By the Bishop .of. Pittsburgh. Intended as 
a drill in the use of the Bible and Prayer 
Book. 5th thousand. .05. 


15th thou- 


160th thousand. 


‘Send for full Catalogue of Church and §.S. Literature and Supplies. v 


Jere 


TEX’ BOOK OF CHURCH HISTORY. 


Catechism of Church History. 

From the close of the Sacred Canon until 
the Present Day. By the Rev. C. EH. 
Gardn S.S.J.E. .30. 

Books Specially Recommended in Y. C. Co. 


Courses, 


Maclear’s Class Book of Old Testament 
History. Net, 1.10. : 

Maclear’s Class Book of New Testament 
History. Net, 1.10. 

Maclear’s Class Book of the Chureh Cate- 
chism. , Os ‘ 

Sadler’s Church Teachers’ Manual. Net, 
68. 

Sadler’s Church Doctrine Bible Truth. Net, 
48. 

Staley’s Catholic Religion. Net, .30, .40, 
and .65. : 

Bishop Hall’s Notes on the Collects. Net, 
1.00. 


Isaac Williams’ Sermons on the Epistles 
and Gospels. 2-vols., each net, 1.45. ° 


Books Specially Recommended for 
Reading in Y. C. Co. Courses. 


Class 


Miss Robinson’s Story of Jesus of Nazar- 
eth. Net, .75. 

Carter’s Simple Lessons. Net, .82. 

Our Family Ways. Net, .50. 

The New Creation. Net, .50. 
[Postage included in all of above.] ° 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


° 


as Che Living Church. Avaust 25, 1900 
Educational. Educational. Educational. 
CONNECTICUT. INDIANA. MINNESOTA. 


gE, WOODSIDE SEMINARY, Hartford, 


a Conn. fyvery advantage for young la- 

zs Refined and modern surroundings. 
Gymnasium. Health and beautiful situa- 

tion. Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 
Norwalk, Conn. 


29th year. -Primary, Academic,and College Prepar- 
atory courses. Music, Art, and the languages. Care- 
ful attention to morals and manners. New build- 


ings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


COLORADO. 


JARVIS HALL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Montclair, Colo. 


Education, Health, Deportment, 32 years. Apply 
REV. CANON ROGERS, B.A., B.D., Rector. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Established 1867, Dr, F, ZIEGFELD, President. 


The Largest and Most Complete Institution of Musica+ 
Learning in America, 


New COLLEGE BLDG,, 202 MICHIGAN BOUL., CHICAGO, ILL. 


The. finest structure in existence devoted exclusively 
to a musical college. 


* a ORATORY AND 
Music 


DRAMATIC ART 


MODERN LANCUACES 
BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 


Dr. F. Ziegfeld, Hans Von Schiller, Dr. Louis Falk, 
William Castle, Bernhard Listemann, S. E. Jacobsohn, 
Rudolph Ganz, Charles Gauthier, Herman Devries, 


Hart Conway, Director School of Acting. 


LATEST ENGAGEMENTS: 
The following celebrated artists have been added 1o the faculty: 
RUDOLPH GANZ, Pianist and Composer of Berlin, Germany 
CHAS. GAUTHIER, Principal Tenor French Grand Opera Co. 
HERMAN DEVRIES, Baritone MauriceGrau Grand Opera Co. 
HERMANN KLUM, Pianist of Vienna, Austria. 
KARL RECKZEH, Pianist of Leipzig, Germany. 
MARY FORREST, Soprano of Berlin, Germany. 


35th SEASON BEGINS SEPT. 10 
Catalogue Mailed Free. 


WE TEACH MEDICINE 


This is quite different from offering superior ad- 
meee for the study of Medicine. Send tor Circu- 
ar “EF.” 


Northwestern University Women’s 


Medical School } . 
333-339 South Lincoln Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


BUNKER HIL 


Bunker Hill, 11. No better home and school for any 
boy at any price. Refers to Bishops Tuttle and Sey- 
mour. Write to Col. S. L. Stiver, A. M., Ph. D. 


FOR SMALESEOYS, OR tn ne” 


A superior Home and Military School. Refers to 
Bishops Seymour and Tuttle. Col. S. L. Stiver, A.M. 
Ph. D. 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY, 


Success is best shown by 
Results Tell, Swstts ike" chose 
doubled in3 years. Students prepared at the 


Illinois Woman’s College 


tuke honors at the larger colleges and 
universities. The school has also a fine 
record for health. Send for illustrated 
Wy catalogue to Jos. R. Harker, Ph. D., Pres., 
Y JACKSONVILLE, = ILLINOIS. 


we COLLEGE" MUSIC 


a h R. Harker, 
bh D.. Pree, JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, Knoxville, Ill. 


Now in its Thirty-third Year. 


Prominent Families in many States, during a third 
of a century, have been patrons of this Institution. 
Students are received at any time when there is a 
vacancy. Escort is furnished from Chicago without 
charge. ‘Address, - 

Rev. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


WATERMAN HALL, Sycamore, Ill. 
THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, 
D.D., D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. 
Board and tuition, $300 per school year. Address, 
Rey. B. F'. FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore,Hl. 


‘for Young Children. 


KNICKERBACKER HALL, Indianapoiis, Ind. 


A_ Boarding and Day School for Girls. School yeaz 
begins September 26th 1960. College preparation and 
special courses. Enlarged grounds and new bu'lding 
ready in September. 

MARY HELEN YERKES, 
SusAN HILL YERKES, 


HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL, 


LIMA, INDIANA. 
Prepares thoroughly for College, Scientific Schools, or 
Business. Best advantages at moderate expense. Man- 
ual trainiog (elective). Personal attention given to each 
boy. Fine athletic field and beautiful lakes. For il- 
lustrated catalogue address Rey. J.H. McKenzie, Rector. 


t Principals. 


SCHOOL FOR 12 YOUNG BOYS 


thirteen year of age and under. Best advantages at 
small expense. Scholarships for boys with good 
voices. Address Rev. J. H. McKenzie, Lima, Indiana. 


JOWA. 


Davenport, lowa. 

ST. KATHARINE’S HALL. Boarding and Day 

School for Girls. Preparatory and Academic Courses. 

College Preparation a Specialty. Music and Art, 
Miss M. F. BUFFINGTON, B. A,, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Though 

“ New En- 
gland’’ in 
name, it is za- 
tional in reputa- 


tion — yes, interna- 

tional, for it has proved 

the fallacy of the necessity 

for foreign study to make a 
finished musician or elocutionist. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Mus. Direc. 
All particulars and Catalogue will be sent by 
FRANK W. HALE, Gen. Man., Boston, Mass. 


GCOOQDOOOOQOOOOOOOGOOOOOQOOQOOO® 


The Cambridge School £9 


GIRLS 


Familiarly called ‘‘The Gilman School’’ 


aims to develop the best type of womanhood that re- 
finement and intellectual training can produce. The 
ideal is the highest, and no detail is too small for the 
personal attention of the Director, Mr. ARTHUR GIL- 
MAN Each course is suited to the pupil and not the 
pupil to the course, and the pupils are provided with 
such careful and kindly attention as a mother desires 
for a daughter when away from home. 


The Manual describes the school. 
No. 38 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Massachussetts. 


GCOOOOOOOOOOQOQOOOSGOOOOOQOOS® 
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CONCORD SCHOOL, Concord, Mass. 


A Church School for Boys. 
Special attention given to College Preparatory 
Work. Rev. Wm. Lawrence, S.T.D., Visitor. 
Address THoMAsS H. ECKFELDT, 
Head Master. 


MARYLAND. 


ST. GEORGE’S SCHOOL, St. George, Md. 
$210, $230, $250 according to age. For 16 boys, St. George, 
Maryland. 25th year, established reputation, Primary, 
College, Preparatory and Business Courses, Individual 
instruction, home comfort, refinement, kindness. 
J. C. KINEAR, A.M., Prin. 


Edgeworth Boarding and Day School 
For Girls. Re-opens September 27th. 38th year. 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, Associate Principal. 
122 and 124 W. Franklin Street, Baltimore, Md. 


MICHIGAN. 


AKELEY INSTITUTE, Grand Haven, Mich. 


A Young Ladies’ Church School with a Department 
College Preparatory Course. 
Music a Specialty. Terms, $250 with the usual extras. 
Correspond with Miss MARGURETTA CHEYNEY, Prin 
cipal,,Grand Haven, Mich. 


MISSOURI. 


BISHOP ROBERTSON HALL 


Episcopal. Established 1874. Boarding and 
Day School for Girls. Re-opens, D. V., Sept. 12, 1900. 
Apply to SISTER SUPERIOR, 


1607-17 South Compton Ave., St, Louis, Mo. 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL, Faribault, Minn. 


Is of unusual importance to the Church for its 
success with boys, and its advanced place of influence 
in the West. The Prospectus for its 36th year is filled 
with information of great value to parents, and to 
those who may be interested in the effort to strengthen 
the most Northwesterly well established Church 
school. : 

Its invigorating climate is very advantageous to 
Eastern and Southern boys. For information and 
Prospectus write the Rector, 

The Rev. JAMES DOBBI, D. D. 


ST. MARY’S HALL, A beautiful, homelike 
school for girls. Health of pupils phenomenal. Num- 
per limited to 75. Special advantages in Music and 
Art. Gymnasium. College preparatory course. Certi- 
ficate admits to Wellesley and other colleges. Rt. Rev 
H. B. Whipple, D.D., LL,D., Rector. ‘Miss Caroline 
Wright Eells, Principal. For catalogue address, 
SAINT MARY’S HALL, Faribault, Minn. 


NEW YORK. 


MISS C. E. MASON’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
THE CASTLE, 
Tarrytuwn-on-Aud- 
N. Y. An idea} 

Advantages of 
N. Y. City. All depart- 
ments. Endorsed by Rt. 
Rey. H. C. Potter, Hon. 
Chauncey M. Depew. 
For ilius. circular I, ad- 
5 oat Miss C. E. Mason, 


NEW YORK, Dobbs Ferry-on-Hudson. 


St. Matthew’s 
Military School 


Modelled on the great ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS— 
ETON, RUGBY, HARROW, after exhaus ive per- 
sonal inspection by the Headmaster, : 

Rr. Rey. HENRY C. POTTER, D.D , LL.D., Patron. 


HOOSAC SCHOOL, Hoosac, N. Y. 


Next year begins Wednesday, September 19, 1900. 
REV. E. D. TIBBITS, 
Rector. 


KEBLE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Under the supervision of Bishop Huntington. 


Thirtieth school year begins Tuesday, September 18, 
1900. Apply to Miss MARY J. JACKSON. 


New York, New York City. 6—8 E. 46th St. 
ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, 

Boarding and Day School for Girls. Collegiate, 
Preparatory, Primary Classes, College Certificates. 
Advantages of New York City. Gymnasium, Roof 
Garden, Otis Elevator. 


NEW JERSEY. 


BURLINGTON NAUTICAL ACADEMY, Bur- 
lington, N- J. 


A modern School of Highest Type for Boys. Splen- 
didly equipped for College and Business Preparation. 
Military and Naval Drill Manual Training. Char- 
acter-building our ideal. Private room for each stu- 
dent. Terms, $400. 

Rev. C. E. O. NICHOLS, Head-master. 
Lieut. ROB’T CRAWFORD, Commandant. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


S. MARYS DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Concord, N. H. 
Healthful Location, Charges Moderate, Pupils Pre- 
pared for College. Re-opens Sept. 17. Correspond 
with Miss ISABEL M. PARKS, Principal. 


OHIO. 


KENYON MILITARY ACADEMY, Gambier, 


Ohio. One of the oldest and most successful 
boarding schools for boys. Close personal supervi- 
sion. Prepares for all colleges and technical schools. 
Flexible two years business course. Illustrated cat- 
alog free. The Regents. ! 


OREGON. 


ST. HELEN’S HALL. 

A Boarding and Day School for Girls. Will reopen 
Sept. 17th. For circular address MISS ELEANOR 
TEBBETTS, Ph.D., Principal. Portland, Oregon. 


“PENNSYLVANIA. 


"PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Ca ae - 
i or Girls an 
MARSHALL SEMINARY. Young Ladies 
Academic and Music Departments. College Prepar- 
atory and Special Courses. Ideal location. Comfort- 
able.and cultured home life. For particulars, address 
Miss E. S. MARSHALL. 


Auveusr 25, 1900 


Educational. 


Luke's School. 


Bustleton, Pa. 
(Near Philadelphia.) 


Instruction careful and 
individual. No‘boy pre- 
pared by us for College 
examination has ever 
failed to pass, Buildings 
attractive, homelike and 
perfectly sanitary. 
Grounds comprise a campus of seven acres, and beau- 
tiful shaded lawn. Swimming, canoeing, and skat- 
ing. Golf. Healthfulness remarkable. No one con- 
nected with the school has failed to improve in health. 

“The sort of school to which sensible people desire 
to send their sons.’’—Bishop Whitaker. 


CHARLES H. STROUT, A.M., Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MILITARY COLLECE 
Chester, Pa. 
39th Year begins Sept. 19. 

‘\A Military School of thehighest 
order.” —U. 8.WAR DEPT. 

Degrees in 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Arts. 
Thorough Preparatory Courses. 
Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry. 
Catalogues of 
Ool, C. KE. Hyatr, President, 


BISHOPTHORPE, South Bethlehem, Penn. 


A BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Col- 
legiate, Preparatory and Academic Courses. Music 
and Art. Thirty-second year begins September 20, 1900. 

Miss FRANCES M. BUCHAN, Principal. The Rt. 
Rey. Ethelbert Talbot, D.D., LL.D., President Board 
Trustees, 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


ALL SAINTS’ SCHOOL, 
Sioux Falls, S. Dakota. 


Rr. Rev. W. H. HARs, D.D., President. 


A High Grade School for Girls. Fine Building, all 
Conveniences. Beautifully situated. The high, dry 
air of South Dakota has proved very beneficial to 
many students. Eighteen hours from Chicago, with- 
out change of cars. Address 

Miss H. S. PEABODY, Principal. 


VIRGINIA. 


FAUQUIER INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES, Warrenton, Va. 


Fortieth session opens Thursday, Sep. 20th, 1900. 
Situated in Piedmont region of Va. on Southern R. R., 
fifty five miles from Washington. A select limited 
home school. For catalogue address 


GEO. G. BUTLER, A.M., Principal. 


Mary Baldwin Seminary 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 


Term begins Sept. 6, 1900. Located in Shenandoah 
Valley of aaginia. Unsurpassed climate, beautiful 
grounds and modern appointments. 220students past 
session from 27 States. Terms moderate, Pupils enter 
any time. Send for catalogue ; 

Miss BE. C. WEIMAR, Prin., Staunton, Va. 


THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY IN VIR- 
GINIA. 


Three miles from ALEXANDRIA, seven miles 
from WASHINGTON. Seventy seventh session be- 
gins SEPTEMBER 19th. Besides the usual Seminary 
course, the Departments of the ENGLISH BIBLE, 
CHRISTIAN MISSIONS, and MUSIC have recently 
been provided for. Expenses $220 per annum. Spe- 
cial students admitted. ; 

For catalogue, conditions for obtaining scholarship, 
and other information, address 

THE DEAN, Theological Seminary, Fairfax Co., Va. 


WISCONSIN. 


KEMPER HALL, Kenosha, Wis. 

A School for Girls, under the care of the Sisters of 
St. Mary. The Thirtieth Year begins September 24, 
1900. References: Rt. Rev. I. Li. Nicholson, D.D., 
Milwaukee; Rt. Rev. W. EH. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; 

_ Rt. Rev. Geo. F. Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; David 
B. Lyman, Esq., Chicago; W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chi- 
cago. Address THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


GRAFTON HALL, School for Young Ladies, 
-Fond du Lac, Wis. 


College Preparatory, and Graduate Courses, 
cial advantages in Languages, Music and Art. 
_. Modern Equipment.—Individual Rooms. __ 
Refers to Rt. Rey. C. C. Grafton, S.T,D., Bishop of 
Fond du Lac; Rt. Rev. G. Mott Williams, D.D., Bish- 
op of Marquette; Rt. Rev. D. S. Tuttle, D.D., Bishop 
of Missouri. Rt. Rev. Davis Sessums, D.D., Bishop of 
Lousiana; Rev. D. Parker Morgan, D.D., New York; 
Gen’). KE. S. Bragg, Fond du Lac. Address: 


REV. B. TALBOT ROGERS, M.A.,. 
Warden. 


Spe- 


‘with modern - languages. 


The Living Church. 


Ghe Magazines; 


THE Quarterly Review for July has for 
its first article a severe criticism of Dr. 
Theal’s works on South African history. The 
difference between the author and his re- 
viewer seems to be much more than that of 
the point of view. There is a good article 
on Lord Byron, and the article which fol- 
lows, on The Ethics of Cremation, is one 
which challenges attention on account of sey- 
eral practical considerations advanced. If 
cremation can be made use of so readily to 
conceal crime, the civil authority should hesi- 
tate long before countenancing it upon mere 
sanitary grounds. There are interesting 
papers on Gabriele d’Annunzio, and on Rome 
and Byzantium. On natural history we have 
two very good articles, The Country Mouse, 
and New Creatures in Old Countries.  Re- 
cent biographies of John Donne receive an ap- 
preciative review. 


THE Edinburgh Remew for July opens 
with an excellent notice of Professor Gold- 
win Smith’s United Kingdom, his recently 
published lectures. The reviewer is particu- 
larly pleased with Dr. Smith’s analysis of 
the causes of the American Revolution and 
the events which led to the separation of the 
Colonies from England. 


that navy have been won when France and 
England have been in alliance. There is a 
discursive and not very valuable paper on 
the Knights Templars—Soldiers, Monks, 
Heretics, in which nothing new is elucidated. 
Another paper on Progress in Ireland, one 
of a series which throws much light upon 
present conditions there. The affairs of the 
French Capital receive attention in two ar- 


ticles, Paris in 1900, and Pictures at the 
Paris Exposition—The New Movement in 
Art. The latter paper rises to the dignity of 


a discussion in art eriticism. Recent works 
on the history of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
are the basis of a useful and interesting ar- 
ticle on that subject. The stock political ar- 
ticles are still with us, on The South African 
War and Its Critics, and Colonial and Im- 
perial Federation. 


TuE Scottish Review for July is fully up 
to the high level for which it is remarkable. 
The recent works on Scottish and Highland 
history by Dr. Dugald Mitchell and Andrew 
Lang, are reviewed with much spirit in the 
leading article. There is a highly apprecia- 
tive article on The Kelmscott Press and its 
beautiful typography. But the most valuable 
paper in this number is that on Recent Hit- 
tite Discoveries, by Col. C. R. Conder, LL.D., 
R.E. The writer is concerned principally 
with the results of the work of M. Ernest 
Chantre in 1893-4 in western Cappadocia, 
where he succeeded in discovering a large 
number of Hittite texts and other remains 
of a civilization dating from the 23rd cen- 
tury B.C., or about the time of Abraham. 
Col. Conder devotes the greater portion of his 
article to the question, long under dispute, 
of the affinities which ancient Hittite has 
He shows quite 
clearly that the Hittite language was 
not sui generis, but only a dialect of the 
widespread ancient Akkadian tongue; and 
that its affinities are not with the mod- 
ern Armenian or Georgian languages, but 
with the modern Turkish. In short, the Hit- 
tites were of the Mongol race, and their 
speech was apparently a direct ancestor of 
modern Turkish. The key to the syllabation 
and interpretation of the Hittite has been 
furnished by the Cypriote script, which has 
been too much neglected by students of Hit- 


The second article | 
is a rather critical review of Chevalier’s His- | 
| tory of the French Navy, in which it is | 
pointed out how the greatest successes of | 
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Educational. 


WISCONSIN. 


ST: JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Delafield, Wis. 


A Church school for boys. Situated in the beauti- 
ful lake region of Waukesha County. Course, Clas- 
sical, Scientific, Business. 

For catalogue address, 


Dr. SIDNEY T. SMYTHE, 
Delafield, Waukesha, Co., Wis. 


RACINE COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


“The school that makes manly boys.’ Graduates 
enter any university. Diploma admits to Univer. 
Sities of Michigan and Wisconsin. Address, 

Rev. H. D. Roprinson, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


National 
Cathedral School 


For Girls 
Opens October ist, 1900. 
The Rt. Rev. HENRY YATES SATTERLEE 
President of Board of Trustees. 
Fireproof building, erected at a cost of $200,000. Park 
of 30 acres overlooking National Capital. Preparation 
rcollege. Graduate courses. Unrivalled advantages 
in Music. Modern gymnasium. Out-of-door work and 
play. [WSS BANGS and MISS WHITON, Principals. 
Address [1t. St. Alban, Washington, D.C. 
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Su.88 
anvassers 
Wanted. 


Competent persons, men or 


women, to canvass for THE 


Livinc CHurcH. Liberal com- 
mission and traveling ex- 
penses (where authorized) 
paid. Competent persons find 
the work pleasing and remun- 
erative. It is easy to obtain 


subscriptions from Church 
people when any one tries. 
Church guilds, and clergy- 
men out of work, have often 
been successful. 


SE 
Address 


Che Living Whurch, 


4i2 Milwaukee St., 


Milwaukee, Wis, 
seas 
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tite. The process as described by Col. Con- 
der is intensely interesting, 
the interdependence which exists between the 
different branches or departments of archeo- 
logical study. One never knows when. he is 
about to make some discovery from materials 
lying ready to his hand, but the connection of 
which with other familiar matter he had not 
suspected. This number concludes, as usual, 
with useful summaries of the contents of for- 
eign reviews, and notices of a large amount of 
contemporary literature. 


Tue Sanitarian for August contains as a 
leading article, “The Danger to Public Health 
in Default of Rural Hygiene,” by Harry B. 
Bashmore, M. D. “The Effect of Summer 
Heat Upon the Public Health,” by Henry 
Dwight Chapin, M. D., is a timely paper. 
he subject of Tuberculosis is continued by 
Dr. Karl yon Ruck, of Asheville, in a paper 
entitled, “Is Change of Climate a Necessity 
in the Treatment?” 

“What the World Owes to Vaccination,” 
is ably reviewed by J.’F. Marchand, M. D., 
health officer of Canton, Ohio. Space is given 
to a copy of New York’s new Quarantine 
Law. “Sanitation in the Middle Kingdom,” 
reminds us of the tremendous problem before 
those who seek the partition of the Yellow 
State. 


and illustrates | 
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Tue whole world knows that Peking was entered by the 
army of the allies on the 15th inst., and that the prisoners of 
two months standing in the British Legation, numbering some 
800 souls, were rescued. At this writing full details are not at 
hand, though they are being slowly received. It appears that 
‘the three gates to the city on the eastern side were stormed and 
blown up by sections of the army of the allies, after a hard day’s 
struggle, and that the allies entered through the three gates, 
meeting near the Legation buildings in the city itself. Re- 
ports are conflicting as to whether the Emperor and Empress 
Dowager are yet in the city. The early and more probable ac- 
counts state that they had fled, while reports published later, 
though perhaps not later in transmission, declare that they are 
within the Forbidden City, in which are the Imperial residences, 
and that the latter is being stormed by the allies. Whether or 
not the latter report is true, it is clear that the Chinese resisted 
the foreign troops to the last. 

For some reason as yet unexplained, the troups of only four 
nationalities reached Peking, the rest turning back before their 
purpose had been accomplished. Those who continued to their 
goal were the forces of Russia, Japan, Great Britain, and the 
United States, and to these four is due the eredit for the ac: 
complishment of what many military experts had declared im- 
‘possible at this season of the year. The American loss during 
the day of fighting before the gates of Peking is officially de- 
elared to be only 8 wounded and none killed. Reports of 
Chinese treachery are being published throughout the world. 
The London Times publishes a telegram from Peking dated 
Aug. 4th, apparently from Dr. Morrison, its Peking corres- 
pondent, who was among the besieged in the Legation, in which 
it is stated positively that the Imperial government has at no 
time given protection to the Legations nor provided food for 
them, since the siege began. He states that the apparent pur- 
pose of the Chinese was to starve the foreigners within the 
Legations to surrender, after which an early massacre would 
follow. No news has as yet been received from the 3,000 native 
Christians who have been herded, during these two months, in 
the French Cathedral, and it is feared that the sufferings of the 
Europeans within the Legation walls were but trivial compared 
with what must have beeen undergone by these natives. Truly 
Chinese character cannot be wholly devoid of good when Chinese 
native Christians can in this way suffer for their Faith and 
yet remain true to their Lord and Saviour. 


Tue conflict of China against, the world may be said to be 
ended with the rescue of the foreigners at Peking, and now be- 
gins the conflict of the world against China. Having reached 
the capital city and found it without any vestige of order, it 
is most unlikely that the armies of the allies will leave until the 
government has been entirely reconstructed and the demands 
of the Powers have been satisfied. What shape these demands 
will take cannot yet be forecasted. It is evident that they must 
be quite considerable. In the first place there is the enormous 
expense of moving the armies of the allies, for which some in- 
demnity must be paid, even though it be insufficient to defray 
the whole cost. In the second place there is the very large loss 
of property which each of the Powers except Great Britain has 
sustained by the destruction of its Legation buildings, and the 
further loss on the part of subjects of the Powers by the destruc- 
tion of missionary and other property, as well as of the rail- 
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roads between Tien Tsin and Peking, and Peking and the 
Siberian frontier. Then there is the insult that has been offered 
to all the Powers by holding their representatives practically as 
prisoners for two months, during the greater part of which time 
they have been under fire from Inperial troops. Added to this 
there is, on behalf of Germany the claim that must arise by 
reason of the murder of her minister to China; the claim of 
Japan by reason of the murder of her Chancellor of Legation; 
the claim of Russia by reason of the invasion of her Amoor 
province; the claim of France as protector of native Roman 
Catholics wherever they may be found, for atrocities to these; 
and the miscellaneous claims of all the Powers for murder and 
indignities imposed upon their subjects, extending perhaps also 
to the native Christians as well. It is said that eleven nations 
are interested. All this not only makes an enormous bill which 
China must find means to settle, or which otherwise must be 


commuted by the Powers in some way to insure not only the 
maintenance of their dignity, but also, for the future, security 
of the commercial and other interests alike of their subjects and 


of China itself. 

It is difficult to see | 
out division of territory \ 
est claims can accept settle 
This, however, can be acco! 
of the United States, Gr 
Japan, the governments of 


rw all this can be accomplished with- 
vereby the Powers having the great- 
ent by means of cession of territory. 
plished only over the united protests 
Britain, Germany, and, probably, 
ach of which have declared distinet- 
partition of the Chinese Empire. 
ew Chwang, the port on the gulf 
of Leao-ton which was captured by Russia about two weeks ago, 
and which with their former post at Port Arthur gives that 
government a commanding situation to the north of Peking, 
Russia is in perhaps the strongest position of any of the 
Powers. On the other hand no one of the Powers is so com- 
pletely distrusted by the others as is Russia. It is well known 
that for years Russia has hoped to be able to annex Man- 


From its new stronghold at 


chooria, the northeastern portion of the Chinese Empire, 
through which the Trans-Siberian railroad runs, and the British 
possession at Wei-hai-wei was occupied a couple of years ago, 
in order to counteract that Russian tendeney. It seems lkely 
that Japan will pour a large army into Korea, which is practic- 
ally a vassal kingdom of Japan, in order to contest any Russian 
designs against the intégrity of the Chinese Empire which may 
be evinced. What may be the outcome of these conditions can- 


not at this time be forecasted. A long and delicate diplomatic 
war must now be fought out, in which it is safe to say, that the 
United States alone has the confidence of the sister governments 
involved, and it may be open to question whether or not this 
government itself is completely trusted in the capitals of 
Europe. In the mean time it is unlikely that the allies will per- 
mit their forces in and around Peking to be materially dimin- 
ished. It is ardently to be hoped that the differences may not 
be found too great for diplomatic adjustment. In the mean- 
time the peace of the world, and the security of several hundreds 
of millions of Chinese, will be constantly at stake. 


Wuite the achievements around Peking have reached a suc- 
cessful outcome, there has been a cowp in the harbor of 
Shanghai, which threatens both loeal and international difficul- 
ties. The British government, as the most largely interested 
in the Yang-tsze valley, brought to the harbor of Shanghai, a 
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force of British and native troops from India with the expecta- 
tion of landing them at Shanghai for the protection of British 
and foreign interests. It will be remembered that the Vice- 
roys at Wuchang and Nanking are among the few Chinese offi- 
cials who are trusted by foreigners, and who have behaved in 
a perfectly satisfactory manner during the Chinese crisis. 
These two authorities, who between them divide the authority 
for the greater part of the Yang-tsze valley, have, so far as can 
be discovered, rendered every assistance within their power to 
the foreigners within their province. The British government 
has asisted the former of these with a financial loan at 4% per 
cent, thus showing the confidence of the government in his in- 
tentions. It was only after consultation with these two Vice- 
roys, and receiving their approval, that the British Admiral 
decided to land forces as stated, at or near Shanghai. The Con- 
suls of the other Powers at Shanghai then held a consultation, 
as the result of which their unanimous protest was made against 
the landing of British forces unless forces from the other 
Powers are landed as well. Even the United States Consul, 
Mr. Goodnow, advised this government that it seemed to him 
undesirable for the British forces to land unless the same 
privilege was granted to the other Powers. The permission of 
the Viceroys extended only to the landing of a small force, and 
as that force had already arrived the dilemma in which the 
British Admiral found himself was most perplexing. On the 
one hand, if he permitted these transports to sail away without 
landing their forces, there would not only be suffering to the 
individuals themselves aboard the transports, but British 
prestige would suffer a decided eclipse at the apparent backing 
down of the government. On the other hand if landing should 
be effected despite the protest of the other Consuls, the interna- 
tional conflict might have very serious results, and the apparent 
unity at Peking be worse than counteracted by the disunity of 
the Powers at Shanghai. 

The British transports therefore sailed away; but this was 
not at all what the Consuls desired, and, fearing to be left with- 
out protection, messengers were sent after the fleet asking its 
return. Accordingly the transports were again turned toward 
Shanghai, and on Friday and Saturday, the landing of the 
troops was commenced, only to be followed on Sunday by the 
landing of a small French force. What may be the outcome 
of this perplexing situation cannot be said, but though the 
cloud may as yet be no larger than a man’s hand, it may ulti- 
mately prove more serious than the storm at Peking There is 
indeed some reason to believe that British occupation of Wu- 
Sung, the port of Shanghai, was intended to offset the Russian 
seizure of New Chwang in the North. Whether so or not, it 
will certainly be most reprehensible if a conflict is precipitated 
in the Yang-tsze valley by reason of the jealousies of the 
Powers or their Shanghai representatives. 


During the past week a convention of Anti-Imperialists, 
or Liberty Congress as it was called, was in session at Indian- 
apolis, in which resolutions were passed denouncing the adminis- 
tration for its colonial policy, and endorsing Mr. Bryan for 
President, upon a platform confining itself to issues commonly 
summed up under the term, Anti-Imperialism. Of this conven- 
tion the chairman was the Hon. George S. Boutwell of Massa- 
chusetts, formerly well known in the country at large. He was 
originally a Democrat and as such was elected Governor of 
Massachusetts in 1852. "The exigencies of the Civil War 
brought him into the Republican party and as such he served as 
Member of Congress, Secretary of the Treasury under President 
Johnson, and United States Senator for the term from 1873 to 
1877, since which time he has retired from public life. 

It is certainly an unpleasant dilemma in which those per- 
sons find themselves, who believe on the one hand in maintain- 
ing ‘the integrity of the gold standard, and who on the other 
hand are conscientiously opposed to the policy of the admin- 
istration with respect to the questions which have arisen during 
and since the Spanish War. As it is impossible for men to 
think alike on subjects of national policy, so it often happens 
that when two or more largely important questions arise for 
solution at one and the same time, this dilemma presents itself. 
It is no more difficult for those who find themselves in the 
intellectual attitude of those taking part in this Liberty Con- 
eress to make their choice, than it is on the other hand for the 
equally conscientious persons who believe in free silver, and who 
yet desire to support the administration in its colonial policy; 
nor than it was four years ago for those Republicans, such as 
Mr. Teller, who disagreed with the Republican party on the 
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question of finance, yet continued to believe in the Republican 
tariff policy; nor for those influential Democrats who differed 
with their party on the question of free silver, but yet continued 
to believe in free trade. The fact is, that when new issues arise, 
there must always be that same difficulty to be faced. A party 
which takes a positive rather than a negative stand on public 
questions, must always face the difficulty, that conscientious 
men within its own folds will fail to agree with the new party 
policy, and that an advantage will always be given by such per- 
sons to a party that takes a negative rather than a positive stand. 
It is thus no new thing in our politics to find this dilemma pre- 
senting itself to a section of the American voters. 

Indeed our political platforms, for some inscrutable purpose, 
seem to be framed with the expectation of making them as diffi- 
cult as possible for acceptation by portions of the yoters. In- 
stead of confining themselves to the two or three public questions 
of greatest immediate importance, the platforms of both parties 
contain recommendations on innumerable minor questions, 
which must certainly fail to receive the approval of a portion of 
the party. Why, for instance, the Democratié party should go 
out of its way to espouse the cause of the Boers in their con- 
fict with Great Britain, when it is no possible concern of this 
country, and when, moreover, such action must bring to the 
Democratic party the hostility of those who believe the British 
side of the contention to be right, is past understanding. It 
would seem as though each party would find it to its best inter- 
ests to make its platform as short and concise as possible, 
alienating the smallest number instead of the greatest number 
by the enumeration of policies which will be opposed by some, 
and which are not of primary and immediate importance for 
solution. ; 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


AY achievement in which the Church as a whole may re- 

joice is the rehabilitation of Archangel parish, New York 
Fifteen years ago, when what is now overcrowded Harlem 
was a comparatively new sub- 
urb, the parish was founded to 
occupy the field immediately 
above Central Park and east of 
Morningside Park, the latter a 
hillside terrace which covers 
the slope of Cathedral Heights. 
In other words, it was lower, 


city. 


west side Harlem. A _ neat 
church was erected, and the 
work grew. Finally trouble 


came in the form of an unsatis- 
factory rector, who could not 
succeed and who would not get 
out. The result was the sale of 
the property to Roman Cath- 
olics and the turning over of 
what was left of the proceeds, 
some $8,000, to the rector for 
back salary. Only a few chan- 
cel furnishings were saved, and 
twenty months ago there were 
hardly a score of men and 
women to be found who would 
admit they belonged to Arch- 
angel parish. : 
At the end of 1899, the Rey. 
George S. Pratt, assisted in 
part by old St. Michael’s parish, 
which has mothered so much 
that is vigorous in New York, 
took hold, still giving some time 
to St. Michael’s. About $16,000 
has been raised since then, a 
large Sunday school has been 
gathered,, and a rector’s calling 
list of nearly 600 built up, all of 
whom claim to belong to the 
rehabilitated parish. Mr. Pratt 
has labored under difficulties 
that would have disheartened a 
man less full of grit and of faith. He has held services in 
ill-ventilated halls, in the parlors of his own flat, and at times 
had no place at all in which to hold them. Finally he was per- 
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mitted the use of the Cathedral crypt in the morning, but this 
is at the top of a high hill from where his parishioners live, and 
he could not take his congregation there. 

_ At last sufficient funds were in hand to warrant the pur- 
chase of a site. Land is scarcely to be had at any price in this 
neighborhood, and the little there is must be purchased on a 
basis of Cape Nome drifts, say $15,000 or more a lot. Almost 
the only thing to be had was a plot on St. Nicholas Avenue, 


58 feet front by 125 deep on one side and 155 feet deep on the 


other, and in such shape as to necessitate a building having’a 
diagonal front. Worse than that, high apartment houses rose 
on both sides, that would dwarf any church that could be placed 
unon the site. 

A happy plan has been devised, and work is to begin at 
ence. Instead of a church front there is to be built a structure 
not unlike in appearance the apartment houses on either side, 
save that above the big main door there is a porch with an 
ecclesiastical aspect, and a cross surmounting the gable peak. 
The material of the building will be washed brick with sand- 
stone trimmings, and five substantial stories, with suitable 
depth, will be devoted to rectory, a parish hall, and all other ad- 
juncts of a complete parish building. Entering the main door 
there is a reception room at the left and a stairway leading to 
the basement on the right. Directly in front is the entrance to 
the auditorium of the church. The latter, consisting also of 
basement, extends back ninety feet, and the adjacent buildings 
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» happen to be so placed that it will be well lighted and easily 


ventilated. Under both parish house and auditorium there are 
rooms for men’s clubs, a gymnasium, and a large hall that 
will always be at the disposal of the neighborhood on week nights 
for all proper purposes. It will seat 600. Sundays it will be 
used for the Sunday school. The auditorium is long and nar- 
row, with chancel at the rear end. The ceiling is not high, but 
a eruciform effect is obtained by manipulation of the roof. 

The second floor of the parish house, reached by a separate 
staircase and hall, forms the apartments for the rector, large 
and well ventilated, fronting on the avenue, and having) a roof 


garden from both kitchen and parlor windows out upon the 


lower slope of the auditorium roof. The three stories above con- 
tain guild rooms, apartments for the curate, and also lodgings 
for two or more Columbia University students, who are given 
‘these quarters in return for work in boys’ clubs, cadet drills, 
ete. The rooms are not small, but large and airy. The audi- 
torium of the church will seat 800. 

Building may be slow, because not enough money has yet 


“been secured, but Archangel parish is saved, and has before it 
better prospects than would have been possible under the old 
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form and with the old building that was taken for debt. The 
field is an overcrowded one—just the place which the Church, 
housed in such an edifice, is needed to reach, and bring: its 
blessings to the people. One public school near by has 3,200 
pupils in it. Last year, owing to the demand, a new school was 
erected with a capacity of 2,500. To-day the demand is greater 
than at this time last year, and still another school is about to 
be begun. Yet into this neighborhood not a new church of any 
description has gone since the Archangel was started fifteen 
years ago, and one has failed and its property is now for sale. 
It is in this vast field that Archangel is to labor—as well as it 
can with its resources, and to look prayerfully forward to better 
times. 
BOARD OF MISSIONS WINS A SUIT. 


A legal contest has just given to the Board of Missions 
an additional $15,143. Mrs. Mary A. Edson bequeathed some 
time since $10,000 to the Board, but added a codicil to her 
will granting an additional $40,000, which was promptly paid. 
The executors did not feel, until warranted in doing so by a 
legal decision, that they had a right to pay the $10,000, upon the 
supposition that the first bequest was included in the second 
one. The court now decides-that it was not. Hence the addi- 
tional payment, with interest. 


DEATH OF MAJOR PRIME. 


The funeral of Major Frederick E. Prime was held in 
Grace Church last week, the Rev. James LeB. Johnson ofh- 
ciating. Major Prime belonged to one of the oldest families of 
New England, being descended from Mark Prime, who emi- 
grated from England about 1640 and joined the colony that 


founded the Town of Rowley, Mass. He was a grandson of 
Nathaniel Prime, head of the old time firm of Prime, Ward & 
King, which in its day was the largest banking house in New 
York, and was the eldest son of Rufus Prime of Huntington, 


merchant and scholar. He was born in 
Florence, Italy, September 24, 1829, and was appointed to the 
West Point Military Academy from New York, being graduated 
in 1850 at the head of his class of forty-four. 


L. I., a well known 


His first service wa 
tions about New York !! 
Schuyler. At the outbi 
at Pensacola, while on hi 


on improvements to the old fortifica- 
larbor, ineluding the building of Fort 
ak of the Civil War he was captured 
way to Fort Pickens, but obtained his 


freedom in time for du as assistant engineer on the con- 
struction of the defenses of Washington. He was in the 


Manassas campaign in 18! and took part in the battle of Bull 
Run. After this he was engaged in erecting the temporary 
defenses of the threatened City of Baltimore, and then became 
in quick succession chief engineer of the Departments of Ken- 
tucky, of the Cumberland aii of the Ohio. 

While in the latter command he was wounded and taken 
prisoner during a reconnoisaiice near Mill Spring, Ky., on De- 
cember 5, but was back to the \rmy again in time to join Gen- 
eral Grant in the spring of 1862. 

v gallantry at the battle of 
v gallantry during the siege of 
Vicksburg, and was promoted to the rank of major in the corps 
of engineers June 1, 1863. He was breveted colonel March 13, 
1865, for gallant and meritorious service during the whole war, 
and at the same time declined a brevet as brigadier general in 
the United States Army. “ 

After the war he was for about a year a member oe the 
special board of engineers in charge of the work at Willets 
Point. His later services were in connection with the improve- 
ments of the mouth of the Mississippi and the survey of 
Galveston Harbor. 


He was breveted major 
Corinth and lieutenant colonel 


A MINNESOTA ANNIVERSARY, 


C HE thirtieth anniversary of the conseeration of the Church 


of the Holy Communion, St. Peter, Minn. (Rey. H. A. 
Chouinard, rector), was celebrated on August 8th. The festival 
began with a low celebration of the Holy Eucharist at 7. The 
high celebration was at 10, when the rector was celebrant and 
preacher. 

Cruickshank’s service in E flat was rendered by the vested 
choir with excellent taste and reverence. The anthem at the 
offertory was “O Shining Light,” by Adams, with Max Schlen- 
der as soloist. 

‘After the service, luncheon was served to the visiting clergy 
and parishioners, in the Masonic Banquet Hall; from 3 to 5 
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p.m. was held a parish reception. The Crescent Club Orchestra 
discoursed sweet music during the reception hours. At 7:30 
p.m. the guests reassembled at the church for a shortened form 
of evensong, followed by short, pithy, and stirring addresses 
upon the following subjects: ‘The Early Missionaries of the 
Church in Minnesota,” by the Rev. C. D. Andrews, of St. Paul; 
“Barly Missionary Work in the Minnesota Valley,” by the Rey. 
E. S. Peake, of Faribault; “The Present and Future Outlook of 
the Church in Minnesota,” by the Rev. G. H. Davis, of Man- 
kato. One of the speakers paid a marked tribute to Mrs. W. B. 
Dodd as being the real founder of the parish. 

The Rev. Edward Livermore, the first rector, was mentioned 
by all the speakers for the splendid work done in the early days. 

The excellent work performed by the choir was a subject of 
favorable comment. The music at the church has greatly im- 
proved during the present rector’s incumbency, who is, we 
believe, quite a musician, which partly accounts for the present 
efficiency of his choir. 3 

The church is one of the prettiest in the Diocese. The 
exterior is of the old Gothic style, the walls being almost hidden 
from view by the thick ivy which covers them. The interior 
includes a spacious chancel, and the appointments are all of a 
Churchly character. The chancel was beautifully decorated for 
this occasion. 


Bishop Whipple was prevented from being present on ac- 
count of urgent business with the Indians in the North. The 
present rector is doing a splendid work here. 

The church was consecrated in 1870. 


A parish house is 
now being contemplated by the parishioners. 


AN “OPEN” CHURCH USED. 


C HE rector of Gethsemane Church, Minneapolis, publishes 
in his parish paper the following extracts from an un- 
signed letter, sent to him through the mail from an unknown 
source: 

RevereEND AND Dear Sir: Without kindred, and a stranger 
in the city, my heart sick for want of human fellowship, and 
poverty-stricken * * * T left my lodgings at noon to-day, 
mind-mazed and lost to all save a hunger for God’s mercy, the 
human love I yearn for being denied. Unawares I chanced upon 
the Church of Gethsemane—a name of sorrow appropriate for 
my distraught soul. And I read the legend there: “Come in; 
rest and pray.” 

Let God, who alone can, witness that no baffled soul ever 
more literally sought to obey that wholesome admonition than 
I did this sorrow-stricken midsummer day. I entered and fell 
upon my knees in the rear pew and gaye way to a flood of tears 
and supplication, racked sorely in physical as well as mental 


strength by the vent of passionate despair I could not restrain. 


Almost an hour I prayed and struggled there. Though a 
Churchman all my life (Whipple’s hand was on my head as a 
lad, Kip confirmed me, Johnson, of Los Angeles, had me for a 
parishioner), I have not been in the sanctuary for two years. 
Yet it was always a home for me, having had none of my own, 
and its loss has been grievous. 

There alone in your beautiful church I at length found an 
ingathering of peacefulness and was soothed, most gladly noting 
the noontide pouring a mellow glory from the splendid south 
window there. The small crimson flame aglow above the altar 
was to me a memorial of the light of love that dieth not in this 
world of gloom. Above it the chancel window shone in all its 
subdued intensity of chromatic splendor in that picture of the 
Master agonizing in Gethsemane. Through my tears I saw the 
mission of suffering which even the guileless Christ could not 
and would not shun, and my own “sin-worn mould” seemed con- 
dignly encumbered with its bitter load of care and loneliness. 

Oh, sir! how I wrestled in self-emptying abasement there; 
grovelled in the abjection of a humbled and contrite heart that 
had leant uncounseled upon human things and been left com- 
fortless! That slowly pulsing altar flamelet of crimson keeping 
its steadfast vigil there before the Mercy Seat to hearten such 
wayworn groundlings as I. Truly it affected me deeply, who 
haye not always been appealed to by the vehicles of the ritu- 
alists. I found indeed a quiet of soul at last, symptomatic of 
that peace which the world cannot give. There in the wonder- 
ful light of that vast room I made the soul’s confession of “a 
brave surrender” to One whom it must trust in homes such as 
I live now. 

A human love which my needy soul reckoned mighty to 
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save has not followed me into the pit of my present despair, and 
God only remains. Yes! It left me a thing of utter beggary, 
blind with hunger upon the highway, and staggering baffled to 
the altar-steps to beg for strength. * * * God bless you for 
the refuge which I read there—“Come in; rest and pray.” 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF THE PULPIT. 


Hi T a meeting of the Alumni of the Union Theological Sem- 
inary, a preacher made much of the “Difficulties of Mod- 
ern Preaching.” First among them he put the “increase of 
knowledge,” which makes the audience more critical, for “a 
congregation fresh from the pages of the greatest authors in 
literature who have written in a Christian spirit, expects the 
preacher to equal those great authors.” 

Now, is this so? Is such critical knowledge relatively more 
extensive now than it used to be when the pulpit was more pow- 
erful? The results of recent examinations at our colleges and 
Universities do not indicate careful reading of the greatest 
authors, and the contemporary literary output is not suggestive 
of stalwart intellectual training. 

So far from the preacher of this time suffering from that 
sort of criticism more sharply than formerly it is probable that 
actually he is subjected to it in a less measure. Indifference to 
his message or disregard or denial of his authority to deliver 
the message are rather the obstacles against which he has to 
contend. A feeling seems to prevail that the preacher has no 
definite doctrine to proclaim, but that he is as much at sea as 
to the great questions of which he essays to preach as are the 
confused minds of his congregation. When the preacher had a 
definite creed and system of theology to set forth, as explanatory 
of the mystery of life and death and as offering the only hope 
of eternal salvation, he commanded more respect even from 
those who rejected his doctrine than he does now when he makes 
evident the uncertainty of his belief and treats his hearers to 
logical inconsistencies. He is a captain who undertakes to sail 
the ship without chart or compass. He cannot produce convic- 
tion, for he has no conviction of his own and is put to his wits’ 
end to contrive literary tricks and surprises which will pique 
interest. 

Hence the difficulties into which the pulpit gets when it 
throws overboard the old body of faith and dogma, on the plea 
that they are inconsistent with the theory of God as a loving 
and merciful Father. Having cast them away, how is the 
preacher going to explain the sorrow, the suffering, the inequal- 
ity of human life and the inexorable operation of the laws of the 
Universe? The freedom of man and the sovereignty of God are 
reconciled in the Father whose name is love. But may not the 
eritical listener, who now increases the difficulties of the 
preacher, ask him to show where or when love stays or affects 
the operations of sovereign law, or how any preacher can assert 
that there is such interference without asserting the authority 
of religious dogma as supreme above the demonstration of 
science ? 

Except men believe in a God of love as dogmatically taught, 
where do they get the evidence of such a Divine sovereignty ? 
What is there in natural experience to indicate that the stern 
laws of the Universe are ever restrained in their merciless opera- 
tion? Naturally and scientifically the sovereignty of the world 
is pitiless, unvarying, inexorable, and only by the eye of faith in 
religious dogma is there discernible in it any element of what 
men call love. To believe that the government of the universe 
is paternal, by a “Father whose name is love,” it is necessary 
te believe in the authority of a creed of supernatural dictation, 
since our mere human knowledge ean find only emotionless law. 

Accordingly, the only conviction produced in reasonable 
minds by criticisms of the old creeds like those of Dr. Hillis is 
that such pulpits are abandoning the sole support on which the 
religious theory of the government of the universe can rest; for 
that sovereignty, as naturally discerned, is a merciless abso- 
lutism.—Gospel Messenger. 


One of our readers writes us that a few days after his marriage, 
he and his wife made a point of offering to God this prayer: “May 
neither of us ever do anything to wound or offend the other,” and that 
it has continued ever since to be a part of the family worship. We 
believe that the faithful following of this simple rule would save 
many a family circle from the storms that shipwreck a home and be 
a safeguard against the world’s ever asking that sad, sad question, 
“Ts marriage a failure?”’—Selected, 
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Anglican Missionary Work. 


_ THE PATHOS OF MISSIONARY WORK IN AUSTRALIA. 


By tue Lorp BisHop or Baunarat. 


a reader will clamber in imagination into the buggy that 
is taking me through the bush this summer morning to pay 
an episcopal visit to the Lake Condah Aboriginal Mission Sta- 
tion, in the far west of my Diocese, he shall see Missions to the 
Heathen on their pathetic side. 


I have paid visits to the stations at intervals for three-and- 
twenty years, and no part of my duty has interested me more 
deeply. Circumstances have prevented my putting in an ap- 
pearance for over three years; meanwhile my admirable suffra- 
gan has more than supplied my lack. of services. A pressing in- 
vitation, however, reached me on my return from the Lambeth 
Conference, with which, after nine months of unavoidable de- 
lay, I am to comply to-day. 

A ten miles’ drive brings us to Spring Creek, where a sweet 
Bush. church looks round from the brow of a hill on a typical 
West Victorian landscape—a huge expanse of almost unbroken 
woodland (absolutely destitute of color, yet glorified by the rad- 
jant light of an Australian December forenoon), with quaintly- 
shaped, isolated voleanic hills peering up on the horizon. As 
we breast the slope, six pairs of pricked horses’ ears rise into 
view over the hill-top. ‘There are the blacks!” cries somebody. 


- Tt is the missionary, who has driven some miles out to meet 
me, with four mounted blacks to escort the Bishop—two before, 
two behind the carriage, to which in a few minutes luggage 
has been transferred, and away we seamper; while the mission- 
ary chronicles for me the history of the situation since I saw it 
last. 

Here let. me record that the Lake Condah Aboriginal Mis- 
sion-station consists of some 2,500 acres of rather poor forest 
land, set apart by the Government in 1866, and at that time 
absolutely “unimproved”—.e. uncleaned, unfenced, undrained, 
and, of course, untilled, and without any kind of dwelling or 
other building on it; while one large portion consisted of deep 
swamp or bog into which Lake Condah filtered, and another of 
rough stony “rises,” the broad track of a lava stream which had 
serpentined through the landscape long ago from the lip of a 
low voleanic crater, visible not many miles away, the said 
“rises” having been taken possession of, soon after his un- 
fortunate importation, by Brer’ Rabbit in his thousands. 


Here we are at the outer gate of the station, and pass along 
a first-class road towards the centre of what has been by this 
time turned, by black labor only, into one of the finest station 
properties in my diocese. ‘The season has been favorable, and 
never did the place show to such advantage. The road is 
bordered by beautiful, lightly-timbered paddocks, tidy, and 
cleared of. dead logs and other litter, knee-deep in kangaroo 
grass, and grazed by the plumpest of stock. Down we dip into 
a broad “flat,” emerald-green with bush-looking crops; it is the 
old swamp, drained by the blacks, whose deep main cutting we 
are crossing now on a well-built bridge. Yonder on the ridge 
above stands the Mission Settlement—twenty-three substan- 
tially-constructed stone buildings, all the fruit of aboriginal 
labor, high over which rise the tower and spire of the handsome 
church, the black’s crowning work. Near it stand all necessary 
farm-buildings, the missionary’s house (the least pretentious of 
all, but with bowery garden), the school, and, grouped round 
a fair, sloping green, the cottages of the aborigines—all of stone, 
solid, commodious, healthy, clean, not a few of them beauti- 
fully homelike within, and girdled with bright gardens. Abun- 
dant rain storage. (underground cemented tanks) dissipates all 
fear of water famine; first-class rabbit- -proof fences carve up 
the whole station into classified paddocks, and keep within due 


bounds the dreaded rodent. 


Flags are waving in the breeze, and the settlement is here 


2 by full representation, lining the approach as we rein up, and 


yeceiving us with hearty cheering and hat and handkerchief 
waving. “A few words” in acknowledgement, of course; per- 
sonal. greetings with wearers of well-remembered faces. What 


next? Holy Communion in the church. A few white neigh- 


bours. of the station are present, but the bulk of the ninety 
reverent worshippers are pure blacks. How their keen atten- 
tion encourages the preacher! How sweet to see some thirty or 
forty putting out an ebon hand to take the bread and cup! 


But in all this, where does the pathos come in? 

Well, the pathetic complexion of this Mission is that aie 
colors a pastor’s ministration to dying members of his flock. 
The missionary’s labor is spent upon the remnant of a perishing 
people. His dusky congregation represents what remains of the 
once great and warlike tribe of the Gournditch-Mara. Very 
possibly they were dwindling when the white man came. It 
is believed the wild aborigines of our interior are diminishing, 
as the Maories were when we settled New Zealand. The process 
was doubtless greatly accelerated in the days of early colonisa- 
tion, when the rifle and the rum-bottle aided it. But the days 
of oppression of the blacks have long ago passed away, and all 
supplying of intoxicants to them is severely punished; while 
at the Mission-stations Christian civilization trains them to 
healthy industry, restful and invigorating recreation, regular 
meals, cleanly habits, and the use of suitable clothing—and 
yet they are dying off! This last year there were three deaths 
at the station and only one birth; during the previous year 
nine deaths and no birth. These rates of birth were exception- 
ally low. The young men marry and have families, but the 
mothers do not succeed in rearing their young. They wither as 
they grow towards manhood and womanhood, commonly by con- 
sumption. The missionary tells me that the mothers, though 
nowise destitute of love for their offspring, fail to tend them 
with that thoughtful care the white mother knows how to show, 
and the want of which cannot be supplied by others. And so 
the cemetery fills, and the homes thin down. Years back, 130 
blacks greeted us vociferously as we drove in under triumphal 
arches; to-day they number 64 all told; and our greeting, 
though not, I am sure, less sincere, had I know not what of 
sadness tinging it. So many of them whom I remember lithe 
and vigorous are now bent and white-headed, and betraying an 
indefinable air of consciousness that they are on their way to 
join their 125 brothers and sisters asleep below the murmuring 
gum-trees in God’s-acre yonder. It cannot be long before the 
missionary’s occupation as regards this remnant of his charge 
will be gone altogether. Meanwhile, with all the cheeriness and 
hopeful zeal that they can muster, the Rev. H. Stahll and his 
admirable wife gallantly toil on from day to day; and if the 
promise of the future for them is very different from that which 
spurs the evangelist of heathen millions to exertion, they can at 
least look back on a past of twenty-two years of noble and 
fruitful labor. The faitiiful clergyman does not slacken his 
pastoral attention to the parishioners who cannot much longer 
be receptive of it, and grace has been given to the Condah mis- 
sionary never to faint in his watchful care over the salvage of 
his dying charge. Doubtless, when “all peoples and nations 
and tribes and tongues” are gathered before God’s Throne of 
Judgment, those who took this land from the race that dwelt 
in it will have to answer for their dealings with its aboriginal 
race. Die it must, but, so far as we can help it, let none of its 
blood stain the skirts of Britain in the day of account! 

Before leaving Condah, I eather those that are willing—and 
there are many—for a simple address and united prayer in the 
schoolroom. J am quite sure | shall not again see some of 
those black faces upturned so earnestly to listen. Pathos seems 
indeed to tone this farewell meeiing; but I try to speak to them 
of One who will make all thines new, of a life that knows no 
death, and of a meeting-place that shall restore to the arms of 
the sad survivors of to-day those they “have loved long since, 
and lost awhile.” 


SERMONS AND SLEEP. 


Tue labors of the Newcastle scientist who has been devoting 
his time to analysing the constituents of the air in places of wor- 
ship will be much appreciated by preachers whose eloquence is 
not one of their most striking points. He-has proved that the drowsi- 
ness which steals over so many people in church, and_ especially 
during the sermon, has no connection with the quality of that sermon 
whatsoever, but is due to the presence of a preponderating quantity 
of carbon di-oxide in the atmosphere. It is obvious that the best 
way, therefore, to remove the soporific tendency of some of our 
Church services is to reduce this amount of ‘carbon di-oxide. In other 
words, to introduce a little more fresh air. This will, no doubt, help 
greatly towards the desired end, but it can hardly be accepted as an 
excuse for clergymen whose sermons have hitherto been regarded as 
“soothing,” neglecting to make them a little brighter. It is, how- 
ever, a very good argument, as someone has suggested, for a more 
“breezy” pulpit.—Church of Ireland Gazette. 


.THE NECESSITY FOR DOCTRINE, 
By THe Rev. Haminton D..B. MacNem: 


Cc is a strange prejudice against doctrine prevalent in 
the world to-day among a certain class of people. 

Science has its laws, and yet religion must be indefinite, we 
are told, and give up its dogmas. We hear positive doctrines 
spoken slightingly of as though there were some peculiar merit 
in being uncertain and indefinite. 

Then again, we sometimes hear doctrine contrasted with 
fact in some such manner as this: We believe facts and care 
nothing for doctrines. This is surely a strange misconception. 
What is doctrine? It is the authoritative statement of a fact 
or truth. It is not merely an opinion; it does not profess to be 
an explanation; it is simply a clear and plain statement of a 
fact or truth formulated for us by the Church and stamped with 
her authority. 

What is her authority? It is the commission of our Lord 
to teach all nations; it is the indwelling Holy Ghost that guides 
her into all truth and so enables her to obey the Lord’s command. 
She, like Christ, teaches not as the scribes, but with authority. 

Our Lord taught doctrines definitely and plainly, such as 
Baptismal Regeneration, the Real Presence, and His own deity; 
and He gave to definite teaching a high place. It was to be one 
of the great offices of His Church. Go, teach, was His command. 

One of the first characteristics of the Church was that it 
continued steadfast in the Apostles’ doctrine. 

St. Paul again and again exhorts St. Timothy and St. Titus 
to teach the doctrine, and foretells that the time will come when 
men “will not endure sound doctrine.” 

The importance of doctrine is equally clear in the Prayer 
Book. Every priest at his ordination vows solemnly before God 
that he is persuaded that the Holy Scriptures contain all doc- 
trine necessary for eternal salvation through faith in Jesus 
Christ; that he is determined out of the said Scriptures to 
instruct the people. He also vows to give faithful diligence 
always so to minister the Doctrine and the Discipline of Christ 
as the Lord hath commanded and as this Church hath received 
the same. J inally he promises to banish and drive away from 
the Church all erroneous and strange doctrines contrary to God’s 
Word. 

Note how definite it is. It is the doctrine as the Lord hath 
commanded and as this Chureh hath received, that every priest 
is vowed to minister, 

Some one may say this is all very true, but there is no way 
of knowing what the doctrine is; and possibly that, while it is 
binding on the clergy, it is not on the laity. 

Let us consider these two objections. 

The.Church has formulated her belief in the great mysteries 
of the faith in simple and clear language, and she requires the 
acceptance of this in the plain and historical sense by both 
the’ clergy and the laity. 

There can be no explaining away, for they are simple state- 
ments of eternal facts or truths revealed to us, or they are 
events that happened in time, 

Then again the offices of the Church give us plain teaching 
though in a less direct way. And further we have the knowl- 
edge of what the whole Church holds and has ever held, and we 
can see it all proved in the Bible. The doctrine, then, is a 
definite and clear thing. There is nothing necessary to salva- 
tion that is not contained in the faith of the Church. Surely 
she sets before us simply and authoritatively the great doctrines 
of the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Passion, the Resurrection, 
the Power of thée:Church, the Sacraments, and the Last Things, 
and all else necessary to salvation. 

The Church knows but one distinction between the clergy 
and the laity: one is to teach, the other to receive. The obliga- 
tion of accepting the faith that once for all was delivered to the 
saints'is equally on both. Her prayer is, ‘Make, we beseech 
Thee, all Bishops and Pastors diligently to preach Thy holy 
Word, and the people obediently to follow the same.” There is 
no distinction in regard to the reception of the faith. 

We noticed in the beginning a certain dislike of doctrine, 
but there is another side to the question. It has its attractions. 

‘Men long’ for something certain. What is vague and 
indefinite cannot satisfy their spiritual needs. They need to be 


convineed of the Church’s authority to teach. Her great power’ 


is that she stands proclaiming supernatural truths in a clear 
way; that she is a witness of revealed religion. 
There is no real gain in giving license to believe anything 
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one pleases. To lower the standard for temporary gain in num- 
bers is to lose faith in Christ, to be untrue to God and to our in- 
heritance. 

Our branch of the Church Catholic has a great work to do. 
Hier mission is to stand for and teach the whole Catholic Faith 
without any additions or subtractions. There is a great need of 
positive teaching. With all the doubt and uncertainty abroad, 
the changing of the sects, the attacks on the Inspiration of Holy 
Scripture, the Church has a wonderful opportunity. She is 
divine, all else is human; she is positive, all else is uncertain or 
negative; she is unchangeable in a changing world. 


There is a need that the Church alone can supply, and just 
so surely as she is faithful to her divine commission and teaches 
without fear or favor the whole faith, men will be drawn to her 
and God will give her the victory; for, “This is the victory that 
overcometh the world, even our faith.” 


CONCERNING THE RECEIVING OF THE HOLY 
COMMUNION, 


By tue Rey. C. R. D. Crittenton. 


C HE approach.—As soon as the priest has communicated 
himself, those who wish to receive should rise and go for- 
ward at once. One should approach the Holy Table of the Lord 
very reverently, not hurriedly, yet with an eagerness to receive 
the greatest Gift which ean be obtained in this world, having 
the eyes and senses “in custody.” 


Pass at once to the farthest side of the communion rail and 
kneel there erect, refraining from bending the head over, resery- 
ing such devotion until the return to the pew. 


“The Body of our Lord Jesus Christ which was given for 
thee, preserve thy body and soul unto everlasting hfe.” 


The hands should be elevated’ somewhat to receive the pre- 
cious Gift, placing the right hand cross-wise over the left hand 
as one of the ancient fathers has said, “A throne for the right.” 
Also making with the two hands, one on the other, a cross, upon 
which the “Body of Christ” is laid by the priest, and this 
brings vividly to our minds, the saying that is written I. Cor. 
11:26, «*For as often as ye eat this Bread” ‘ye do shew the Lord’s 
death till He come”—the death of Christ upon the cross. The 
Book of Common Prayer directs in the rubries that the Holy 
Sacrament should be delivered into the hands of the people (no- 
tice the plural, not hand—nor fingers). One should never be- 
ceive with the fingers. The Roman Catholics and Lutherans 
receive on the tongue, but the more primitive way is to receive 
upon the palm of the right hand, the left being placed under- 
neath. The Sacrament should be raised by both hands at once 
to the mouth and reverently consumed. One need not wait 
for any words of administration to be ended or for the priest 
to say, “Take and eat this.” 


“The Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ which was shed for 
thee, preserve thy body and soul unto everlasting life.” 


When the communicant receives from the chalice, then both 
hands should grasp firmly the foot or base of the sacramental 
cup, so as to prevent accident, and also that the clergyman 
may know that the person communicating really receives. If 
the chalice is not taken by the communicant it is almost an 
impossibility sometimes for the clergyman to properly and reyer- 
ently administer from the chalice. And again this is obeying 
the Prayer Book, which requires that the chalice should be 
placed in the people’s hands. Some devout communicants have 
a reverent hesitancy in touching the holy vessel, but such should 
remember that it is not the vessel which sanctifies the Holy 
Jommunion, but the Holy Communion which sanctifies the ves- 
sel. Thus, they who are worthy to receive the Blessed Sacra- 
ment are fit to touch the vessel which contains the sacred Gift. 
One should never come with gloves on, or one glove on one hand, 
or use a handkerchief to wipe the mouth. Such would be con- 
sidered “bad form” even in the house and at the table of our fel- 
low man. How much more so at the Lord’s Table! It is a good 
plan to rise at once after receiving both kinds and return to 
one’s pew for adoration and devotions, which also makes it pos- 
sible for some one who is kneeling and waiting in the chancel 
perhaps, to come sooner to the Altar rail, which affords a rest 
and support. 

These few words are written in the hope that they may bear 
fruit and add to the glory of Him, who is not above noting small 
things, and who numbers the hairs of our heads and sees each 
sparrow when it falls, 
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np, All communications published under this head must be signed by the actual name 
of the writer This rule will be invariably adhered to. The Editor is not responsible 


‘or the opimons expressed, but yet reserves the right t t iscreti 
Uitters shall be wutiohen yet reserves the right to exercise discretion as to what 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE DEFENDED, 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


N your issue of July 28, Rev. E. M. Duff says: “Christian 

Science is nothing more or less than suggestive therapeutics 

applied with or without hypnosis and by an operator ignorant 
both of psychological and psychic laws.” 

This statement misses the fundamental position of Christ- 
ian Science, viz., that God is the Healer and Preserver of man- 
kind; that mortal mind is the only cause of disease, and that 
Immortal Mind is the only medicine. The power of Divine 
Loye which created and preserves all, is not hypnotism,—mere 
human will which blindly errs because of human misconceptions 
of God and His creation. 

This mistaken sense of things is briefly summed up in the 
term “mortal mind” and is the prolific source of sin, disease, 
and death. God is not its creator. On the contrary, when God 
is rightly understood, mortal mind with its brood of errors is 
swallowed up in the understanding of that which is real and im- 
mortal. <A great distinction must be made between the thoughts 
of Immortal Mind and the thoughts of mortal mind. If this 
distinetion, which Christian Science makes so plain, were well 
understood there would be much less mistaken criticism of its 
claims. 


In the criticism of Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney’s attack on 
Christian Science (July 14) the writer says: “The error of Mrs. 
Eddy’s system is the making mind to be the all.” When Mrs. 
Eddy says that mind is all, she means Immortal Mind,—God 
and His creation; and every declaration in her writings is made 
from this fundamental statement. God is all and all that He 
made was pronounced good. Evil, disease, and suffering are 
therefore not found in God’s economy, out of which to bring 
peace and happiness. 


_ Healing and salvation cannot be separated. The one in- 
cludes the other because each implies a spiritual regeneration. 
This was proven repeatedly in Jesus’ works and sayings, and 
He commanded His followers: “Go ye into all the world and 
preach the gospel. Heal the sick.” He bade the seventy as well 
as the twelve disciples heal the sick in any town where they 
should be well received. AbetInE T. Ricker. 


ors MISSIONARIES IN CHINA, 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 
nw a paragraph in Tue Living Cuurcn, copied from 


the Review of Reviews, concerning our missionaries in 
China; it is not necessary to regard them as either primarily or 
directly responsible for the outbreak there against foreigners. 
But may one not ask whether the status practically assigned 
them and even demanded for them, has not, and very naturally, 
had much to do with it? 

A minister of one of the denominations has been reported 
by a Chicago paper as declaring, that these missionaries should 
not be ealled “Christian Missionaries, but American citizens.” 
The latter is what the missionary organizations make them, in 
demanding government protection for them and foreign indem- 
nity for damage done to their missionary property. But how 
can we expect a foreign, heathen people, who neither know nor 
understand our national order or religious schemes, to look 
upon our missionaries as other than a species of national emis- 
saries, or governmental propagandists of a hostile religion and 
civilization? And if these have this appearance, can we be sur- 
prised, if in any outbreak against foreigners as citizens of ag- 
gressive nations, they fail to make any discrimination in favor 
of the missionaries ? 

' Tt seems to me that we have utterly lost sight of the true 
status and dependence of the missionary, under the teachings of 
the New Testament and in view of the methods of the primitive 


‘Church. Those certainly held the gospel missionary to be sim- 


ply and solely a citizen of the Kingdom of Heaven, and set-him 
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forth as depending wholly on the Almighty Arm for protection 
and defense. He allied himself to no nation; put himself under 
no national protection; asked redress of no power foreign to the 
people among whom he was laboring; and if he suffered, suffered 
not as a citizen of this or that state, but only as a Christian 
martyr. Have we not departed widely from aH this, practically 
ignored our Christian citizenship, and relegated the divine pro- 
tection to the background, in our missionary enterprises ? 
Frep’k 8S. JEWELL. 


\g Literary 


The Cobra’s Den. By Rev. Jacob Chamberlain, M.D., D.D., Chicago and New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co. Price, $1.00. 


Like its predecessor, In the Tiger Jungle, by the same 
author, this book consists of a series of stories illustrating the 
writer’s missionary work in-India. The stories are well told, 
Ulustrated with pictures from photographs, and are excellent 
for interesting readers in Foreign Missions. There is an air 
of reality about them that makes them very attractive. 


A Silent Singer. By Clara Morris. New York: Brentano’s. Price, $1.25. 
There is a charming freshness about the stories in this book 
which gives it an air of superiority over the general run of 
books of short Writing from the standpoint of an 
actress the author sees life from a vantage ground that gives a 
reality to the characters which is charming. The cleanliness 
of the stories is well worth noting because we need more of this 
spirit and less of the sickly sentimentalism that so often hides 


vice in many modern stories. 


stories, 


Winning Out. A Book for Young People on Character Building by Habit Form- 
ing. By Orison Swett Marden. Boston: Lothrop Publishing Co. Price, $1.00. 
The writer has added another valuable book to the library 

for boys and young men. Anecdotes and stories of men who 

have succeeded are useful for the training of the young. But 

when arranged with such care and placed in an order that is a 

consecutive educational list, they become doubly useful. This 

the author has done. The illustrations are good, and the whole 
book just of the sort to delight a boy’s mind and do much to 
form and mould his character. 


Chicago: John A. Ulrich. 


If it be true that there is nothing new under the sun, the 
adage may well be applied to this book which claims to tell of 
the garden of Eden, the creation, fall, and redemption of man. 
The writer adds nothing to the store of our knowledge, is decid- 
edly loose in his theological ideas, and in many places heretical. 
We would strongly advise him to study the early fathers before 
issuing another edition of such Facts and Fancies as he here 
writes about. 


being some chapters in the History of the Liyingstonia 


Among the Wild Ngoni: 
W. A. Elmslie. New York and Chi- 


Mission in British Central Africa. 15) 

cago: Fleming H. Revell Co. 

Interesting, yet a simply-told story of struggle, bravery, 
courage, faith, and devotion, this book adds another delightful 
chapter to the story of Christian Missions in Africa. The work. 
of the Free Church of Scotland in trying to convert Living- 
stonia is spendidly illustrated in the story here told, and the 
tribute of that Chureh to its eminent member, the great explorer 
and missionary, is full of interest and encouragement to all 
mission workers. 


Tue Parish that stands still is dead. The Diocese that stands 
still is dead. The Church that stands still is dead. There can be 
no discharge in this war. It is a charge and an advance to the end. 

Understand that, ye who lie back and take your ease, content so 
only the Parish “lives,” as you call it, and “holds its own,” 

It does not live and it does not hold its own and it has no pur- 
pose, if it be not winning on and winning up for the King and the 
Kingdom continually. 

May God enlarge our hearts, as He enlarges the opportunities 
and the obligations of our people and our Church!—Bishop Thomp- 
son. 
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QUANTITY OR QUALITY IN THE MINISTRY ? 
I. 


S everybody knows, the new petition which we have in- 
serted into the Litany reads, “That it may please Thee to 
send forth laborers into Thy harvest.” 

Whether those who first urged, many years ago, the intro- 
duction of these words, were aware of the fact or no, it is the 
case that the same petition is in Martin Luther’s Litany, but 
with the most significant addition of one word. As it reads 
in the German, there is an adjective prefixed to the word 
“laborers,” limiting the extent of the request to a supply of 


good quality—‘That it may please Thee to send forth facthful- 


laborers into Thy harvest.” 


We have no desire to find fault with the quality of our 
clergy. Taking them as a body, we have no doubt that they 
are the most moral, highly-educated, polite, and faithful body 
of religious teachers in this country. But after all, while this 
may be true, it does not therefore follow that there is not room 
for great improvement. 


A highly esteemed Bishop tells an anecdote, that once in 
talking with a layman, the subject of the clergy came on the 
carpet. The layman remarked to the Bishop, that when the 
average mediocrity of the clergy was considered, it did not 
seem so strange that men did not attend church as much as 
they should. To this the Bishop most wittily answered:,“You 
know, sir, the clergy have to be made out of the laity; and not 
until we have better material to work with can better results be 


looked for!” 


We do think, however, that the correction of some faults 
would tend to give the Church a much more effective ministry, 
and it is to three of these faults that we propose drawing atten- 
tion. 

1. While of course it is true of all times, that God has 
chosen few of the great and rich and powerful; while it is true 
that often the greatest, most courageous, and most pious pre- 
lates and priests have been taken from the humbler ranks of 
life; yet it is also true, that when the time comes to a Church 
when her most important, influential, highly educated, and 
wealthy families no longer dedicate their sons to the priesthood, 
there is something radically wrong; and without entering into 
details, no one who is competent to speak on the matter has any 
doubt that the ratio of young men from the upper classes, who 


will need no financial support during their education, and none 
in their after life (unless they marry), is far smaller than it 
was a quarter century ago. Rich parents! your sons are’ very 
probably no better than those of your poor neighbors;' but why 
should they not be found worthy of the highest calling which 
God can give? Are your riches to be the yoke that is to bind 
them and keep them from that which is loftiest and holiest in 
this life, which is most laden with promise in the world to 
come? It was ever hard for a rich man to enter the Kingdom 
of God, harder than for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle; but has it got so much worse in these last days among 
us, that a rich man’s son cannot even find grace enough to 
enter the sacred ministry ? 

And here we pause to make a remark which we think well 
worthy of consideration. For such as have offered themselves 
and their wealth to God in the sacred ministry, what has the 
Church done? We could mention a half dozen men of mature 
years, noble intellect, high birth, sufficient means to live upon 
(Praise God! or they would starve!), for whom the Church has 
nothing, not even a miserable curacy! And meanwhile, ex- 
Raptist, ex-Methodist, ex-Congregationalist ministers and ex- 
horters, and sometimes adventurers as well, fill the Church’s 
cures. We are speaking with absolute certainty of the truth 
of what we are saying. We know that this state of things has 
caused the parents of more than one young man to advise him 
not to seek for Holy Orders. Of course the advice was worldly 
and evil. . If he had the vocation any such consideration should 
have been as nothing. Mais que voulez-vous? You must take 
things and people as they are. 

2. We come now to a second consideration, and here the 
remedy is in our own hands, as the fault is of our'own making. 
We suppose that no one can read with care the Prayer Book and 
the Canons of General Convention, without perceiving that the 
Church’s desire, not to say will, is that when men first are or- 
dained deacons, they should be placed under the guidance of 
an experienced priest in an established parish, where they may 
reasonably be expected to become expert in things pertaining 
to the ecclesiastical administration. Now it is no exaggeration 
to say that in the overwhelming majority of cases this is ex- 
actly what is not done. We need not stop to enquire whether 
the fault lies with the Bishops who find themselves in sore need 
of men to send to the small mission stations, or with the aspir- 
ing character of the young clerics who resent control and wish 
to be their own masters. No matter where the fault lies, a 
great fault it is; more than a fault, a disaster; nay, a crime. 


A man in the Seminary is just beginning after three years’ 


to learn something of a life by rule. He has no domestic 
cares. His time is portioned off. by rule. He. prays, he studies, 
he exercises, he eats, at definite fixed times. He is learning a 
great principle of the ecclesiastical estate; the doctrine of sub- 
mission to an external authority. No doubt he often feels it 
irksome; but if he is properly taught, he will know that the 
priesthood is above all else the way of the Oross, and that in, 
the Seminary, the young man is learning to rule himself ac- 
cording to God’s Word. . 

Alas! it is true that neither our own nor any other Sem- 


inaries in fact are what seminaries should be, as we paint their. 


ideal. It is true that there is levity, sloth, worldliness, glut- 


tony, and in some cases but thinly covered sin within their, 


walls; but yet, taking them all in all, they are training, and 
training fairly well as things go in this imperfect world, the 
generation of priests for the years to come. And we have 
much here in America to be thankful for in the excellent qual- 
ity of our divinity schools; their professors, their curricula, 
their appointments, are for the most part admirable. It is not 
in our schools that this failure takes place. It is usually in 
the first year or two after leaving the Seminary, that the young 
clergyman degenerates. 


He is sent to the wilds, where he has no companionship, 
perhaps even where he can receive Holy Communion only once 
a month, and where every kind of domestic inconvenience 
presses. upon him, not to mention the attraction of those whose 
acquaintance even, he would be much better without. No more 
studying in common, no more reciting of the public offices in, 
common, no more eating at the common table where the things 
of the Church are the constant subject of conversation. All 
this is gone, and what takes its place? An utterly uncongenial 


ar ae 
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atmosphere ; at least an atmosphere which, as being uncon- 
genial to a true priestly life, should be uncongenial to the 
young cleric. Can we wonder at the result?’ Holy, saintly 
priests are lost by the dozen through placing them where they 
are in their priestly youth shut off from spiritual food) and 
help, and surrounded with temptations. 

Here, then, are two matters which, we are of opinion, 
should be Carefully looked into by those who have been given by 
God authority in this Church, and we have the greatest feeling 
of certainty that they could both be so treated as to produce 
a speedy and marked improvement in the quality of the clergy. 

In another article we shall pursue the matter one step 
further, and consider what we believe to be a third fault in the 
matter. 
oe VATION: Is it for the Interest of the 

-~ was the startling title to the first letter under the head of 
Correspondence as it appeared in a portion of the edition of 
Tne Living Cuurcr for last week. Readers who may have been 
startled by the heading, with visions of a recommendation that 
the sick be shot or dosed with some speedy poison, were of course 
disappointed to learn, on perusing ‘the article, that the initial 
word of the title should have been Reservation and not Preserva- 
tion. 

And this error illustrates one of the miseries of the editorial 
office; one of those incidents which show why only after he has 
retired can an Editor write on “The Kingdom of Content.” The 
last proof had been carefully scanned, and the word Reservation 
correctly appeared. The form was placed on the press. A 
pressman discovered a slight looseness in the title line men- 
tioned. He looked at the heading in wonder. Reservation, for 
the Interest of the Sick? Of course that could not be an open 
question. Hastily sending to the composing room for a letter 
P, he prefixed it to the word, conscious of haying performed 
an act of supererogation which might in time land him in an 
editor’s chair. Poor soul! He was as ignorant as an English 
Archbishop on the subject of Reservation! 

He grappled with the subject, and could not have made a 
greater mess of it if he had been a Bishop! He is not the 
first one to be contented with a merely superficial knowledge 
of the subject. 

But the error was really annoying to the Editor, and most 
likely to the correspondent as well. To the latter and to readers 
in general, apologies are tendered. r 

As for the pressman: It may be 
whether or not Preservation is desirable. 


an open question! 


“BOARDING SCHOOLS.” ; 4574 


HILE we recognize the paramount influence and import- 
ance of the public schools, we must not underestimate the 
value of an entirely different class of schools which, for want 
of a better name, are generally called “boarding schools.” The 
traditions associated with the name are not pleasant and we 
avoid the use of it except in quotation marks. The schools 
referred to are those which take the entire care of youth during 
nine or ten months in the year and provide for their education 
and training in body, mind, and soul. Pupils do. not merely 
“board” in these schools; they belong, for the time, to the school 
family, in which they have most of the comforts and more than 
the oversight of the ordinary home. In this country, at least, 
the account of Dotheboys Hall cannot be accepted even as a 
caricature. 

- Of course there are objections to sending boys and girls 
away from home to be educated, and it is not always best; but 
there are so many advantages of discipline and development 
found only in the larger life of the school that parents are justi- 
fied in making the temporary sacrifice required. Sons and 
daughters cannot always dwell in the parental home, and the 
problem is how best to prepare them for the life they must 
eventually live entirely away from that home. Can the transi- 
tion from the home-life to the world-life be brought about more 


: safely than by the intermediate experience of the school-life? 


Tn this, perhaps more than anywhere else, there are incentives to 


? exertion, helps to self-help, opportunities to correct mistakes, ‘to 


form good habits, to overcome faults, to practise self control ‘and 


self-denial, to be emptied of conceit. 


Tt is not true that the influence ' of!’ companions in such 


schools is generally very bad, or as bad as is often found in 


\ neighborhood association. 
country towns is worse than that of the worst schools. 


“The environment of youth in some 
There is 
little to check the evil communications of the town and city, 
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while inthe well-ordered school-many checks and safeguards 
are provided, and wrong-doers seldom escape reproof. Indeed, 

the entrance to the best, schools is carefully guarded, and only? 
those who are well recommended are admitted. 

‘ An obvious advantage of school-life over family-life, for thé 
purpose of education, is the opportunity it offers for concen’ 
trated and undisturbed attention to duty. The regularity of thé 
work, the order and system of the little world, are all insured” 
against interruption. yen the recitations are educative and 
helpful to the development of mind and character, while ath- 
letic sports are enjoyed with a zest and safety nowhere else to be 
found. Parents cannot, as a rule, attend to these matters for 
their children, beyond an early age, and cannot at home control 
the conditions most helpful to progress. It is a good thing for 
young people to live away from home for a while, not only that 
they may learn to appreciate their homes better, but also that 
they may be able to estimate themselves better. Self-knowledge 
is worth more than knowledge of books, and it is not likely to 
be cultivated at home. The lad or the lassie is of vast import= 
ance there and in the little circle of which their family is the 
center. But that importance dwindles almost to the vanishing 
point at school. There the young prig very soon has his eyes 
opened to his own littleness; my lady of sixteen discovers that 

there are other girls as pretty and witty as she; mamma’s dar- 
ling sees that the world does not revolve around Ra caat “Know 
thyself,” is written all over school and college life where stu- 
dents live in common, and only those who are phenomenally 
stupid fail to learn the lesson. 

One might make out a long list of good qualities for the 
attainment of which the school is better adapted than the home. 
I will mention but the one. which has impressed me most, viz., 
purpose. Childhood is naturally (and happily) aimless. It 
simply grows, and has no other, ambition but to feed and play. 
It is dependent, selfish, short- ‘sighted, indifferent, inattentive. 
All this has to be changed, and the change must come within 
the period of a few short years or it may not come at all. 

Right here, as I conceive, is found the grandest helpfulness 
of the associated life of the Behion!. In it, for the first time per- 
haps, the youth realizes that there is ambition in the air. He 
takes a deep breath and feels the exhilaration. Healthful rivalry 
in study and sport leads on to exultation over victories won and 
difficulties vanquished. It begins to dawn upon him that the 
daring and. doing of hard things are better than to eat and play. 
He begins to hunger aid thirst for a career, to do something,, 
to make something of himself. ; 

Doubtless this experience may come to a young man or 
woman in almost any place and under different conditions, but it 
is most likely to come aid to be most wisely directed in the 
school where the students live the common life, under the direc- 
tion and inspiration of gifted teachers. C. Wek: 


THE LIFE OF A LECTURER. 


“Tan MacLaren” contributes an amusing paper to Pearson’s 
Magazine, describing his expericuces as a lecturer in England and in 
the States. Discussing chairmen, he says: 

My experience of chairmen wide and varied, and I have lec- 
tured under the presidency of some very distinguished and able men, 
but, on the whole, I would rath be without a chairman. There, 
was one who introduced me in » single sentence of five minutes’ 
Jength, in which he stated that as he would treasure every word I, 
said more than pure gold, he did vot wish to curtail my time by 
a single minute. He then fell fast «sleep, and I had the honor of 
waking him at the close of the lecii Had he slept anywhere else 
I should not have had the smallest objection, but his restful attitude® 
in the high estate of the chair had 2n unedifying and discomposing 
effect on the audience. : 

On the whole, I preferred that chairman to another who intro- 
duced me to the extent of twenty-five minutes, and occupied. the time 
in commending to the exasperated audience the claims of a foundling 
asylum with which he had some charitable connection. This time 
it was the lecturer who fell asleep, and had to be awakened when the 
audience drove the chairman to his seat. A lecturer is also much 
refreshed amid his labor by the assurance of the chairman that he 
has simply lived upon his books for years, and has been looking for- 
ward to'this evening for the last three months with high expectation, 
when after these flattering remarks he does not know your name, and 
can only put it before the audience after a hurried consultation with 
the secretary of the lecture course. My memory returns also with 
delight to a chairman who jnsisted that, one object had brought them, 
together, and that I was no stranger in that town, because the whole 
audience before him were my friends, and then, having called me 
Doctor Maclaren and Ian Watson, besides having hinted more than 
once. at Mr. Barrie, introduced me to an hilarious audience as Mr. 
Tan John Maclaren Watson. 
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-KEve’s Paradise 


By Mrs. Bray. 


CHAPTER YI. 
ELSIE. 


“So innocent-arch, so cunning simple, 
From beneath her gathered wimple 
Glancing with black beaded eyes, 

Till the lightening laughters dimple 
The baby roses on her cheeks; 


Then away she flies,’’ 
—TENNYSON. 


Ar this seene Eve changed a good deal; it seemed as 

though a new impulse had been given to her thinking 
powers, but she talked less than ever, and grew more and more 
dreamy. 

Margaret grew very anxious, and the strange thing was, 
that she began now to feel a deep sense of uneasiness as to the 
godless way in which they were bringing up Eve. She had 
thought that she had no faith left, but now she constantly found 
herself longing for permission to teach Eve the simple faith 
which had been hers as a child. 

Eyery evening she was in the habit of going up to say good- 
night to Eve, and now whenever she saw the little white-robed 
figure with its arms stretched out, she longed to let her kneel 
by her side, and teach her the baby prayers that God would bless 
her and keep her. How she could picture to herself the joy of 
mothers who were able to bring their children to Him who took 
them up in His arms and blessed them. But she was forbidden 
to take Eve to Him, and even if she were not, how could she 
do so when she herself had forgotten the way. 

Still, however anxious Margaret might be, nothing that she 
could say would induce Sir Jasper to share her fears ,and a8 fie 
only saw her from time to time, and knew so little about 
children, he could not see anything strange in the child being 
so absent and dreamy. 

There was absolutely nothing that he could find fault with. 
Eve was very affectionate, although not .very demonstrative. 
She gave the most implicit obedience, never disputed a com- 
mand, and. seemed indeed neyer to be naughty. How much 
was due to constant repression until the spirit seemed crushed 
out of her, and how much was due to Margaret’s wonderful mes- 
meric power over her, Jasper did not realize. The truth was 
that Margaret could do almost anything she pleased with Eve 
merely by exerting her will. Sometimes, when she was more 
than usually provoked with Sir Jasper, she was almost dis- 
posed to will Eve to do something against his wishes, to 
prove to him the fallacy of thinking that his way of bringing 
up Eve was a success. 

“Some day,” she said to him, “a new influence will come 
into Eve’s life, and be it for good or be it for evil, she will fol- 
low it.” 

“T cannot believe it,” said Sir Jasper. 
ter child.” 

“T grant it now; but what principles has Eve?” 

Jasper hesitated a little, for it was a difficult question to 
answer. 

“She has none,’ continued Margaret coldly. 

“That is rather a sweeping verdict to give,” answered 
Jasper; “and if it is true, why, it only proves my theory, that 
it is impossible to bring up a child without principles. I always 
said that it is the knowledge of evil. that begets evil, and now I 
have demonstrated it.” 

“Have you?” said Margaret, with that quiet manner which 
always irritated Jasper. 

“T gee you are not convinced,” he said, a little impatiently; 
“but all I ean say is, that from what I have seen of children, 
there is not one who can eompare with Eve. Why, you know 
the Fairfaxes of Dunmore, Owen’s people, and that little niece 
of his I have often told you of. A more naughty, mischievous 
little monkey I never came across. I am’ sure she has been 
brought up in the most orthodox fashion. Owen alone is a host 
in himself; and then there is her great Aunt Priscilla who has 
fully instructed her in all she ought to know. The Catechism 
is at her fingers’ ends; I have even had the benefit of hearing 


“T never saw a bet- 
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her recite it; but I should be sorry to be her god-parents, and 
have to answer for all the misdemeanors of that young woman.” 
“Perhaps she has been spoilt?” said Margaret. 
“She used to be in her grandfather’s time; there was 
nothing which he could refuse her. Both her father and mother 


‘are dead, and he spoilt her to her heart’s content. He died 


about a year ago, so now Aunt Priscilla has it pretty much all 
her own way; and I do not fancy the child much appreciates 
her attempts to break her in. Next week,” he added, “I am 
going to stay at Dunmore, and I shall try and persuade Owen to 
come here for a few days. He is so overworked that it is diffi- 
cult to get him; and as he so disapproves of my scheme for 
Eve that we very nearly quarrelled over it, I really did not want 
him to see her before. Now I shall be able to show him I was 
right.” ( 

“T hope he will be convinced,” said Margaret quietly. 

“Oh, I am sure he must be; he will not have much to say 
when he contrasts her with his niece, although J must admit she 
is the most bewitching little mortal. How that child has made 
me laugh. A pretty handful she will turn out some day. There 
is no one in the house who can really manage her except him, 
and as he is very seldom at home, Miss Elsie does very much as 
she likes, though I will say that a word from him is sufficient; 
but then she worships the ground he treads on, so after all it 
only carries out my theory that love should be the chief motive 
power.” ca 

“T am afraid you will never convince me,” said Margaret ; 
“and from what you have told me of Mr. Fairfax, I should not 
think you will convince him either.” 

“Well, you see, he is one of those terrible sticklers for 
duty; with him it is duty, duty, whatever the question raised. 
Why, I believe if he thought it his duty to cut his throat, he 
would go and do it.” 

“T admire that sort of man,” said Margaret. 

“That’s a great deal more than I do,” answered Jasper. 
“T had enough of it from him at school; no one was ever able 
to make him do a thing he did not think right, and he did not 
seem to care what any one thought.” 

“Tt is a pity that there are not more like him in the world,” 
said Margaret, and then her thoughts wandered back to the past, 
and the conversation dropped. 

Yes; Jasper was right. Elsie Stuart was the most be- 
witching little piece of mischief and fun and naughtiness that 
ever existed. No one was able to resist her. Certainly not her 
uncle, who was, it must be admitted, rather weak where Elsie 
was concerned. 

And yet spoilt was hardly the word to use for her. For she 
was naturally of a very generous, unselfish disposition, so that 
her wilfulness chiefly consisted not so much in going against 


the wishes of those she was with, as persuading them that her 


way was always the best. 

She had a very strong will, and could do just what she 
pleased with any of the servants. Even her grandfather used 
to find his most solemn lectures wasted on her for she would sit 
opposite him with a smiling face, and so evidently unimpressed, 
that sometimes he would say quite sharply, ‘Elizabeth, I do not 
believe you are listening!” 

“Oh no! grandfather dear. I never listen. 
pleases you, and it does not hurt me a bit.” 

He would try and look serious; but a hug from Elsie, and 
all his grave words were stopped by her rosy lips. 

Aunt Priscilla was much more persevering. Grandfather 
only called her “Elizabeth” when he was vexed, or trying to be 
vexed with her. Priscilla never by any chance lapsed into the 
familiar pet name. 


I know it 


“T am a plain person, and I like plain names,” she would 


say; “such as given me by my godfather and godmother.” 

Elsie’s religious instruction was chiefly carried on by Pris- 
cilla. She eaptured the child for half an hour after breakfast 
every day, and by dint of endless perseverance, taught her the 
Catechism and a number of Bible stories. : 

Elsie would listen attentively enough, until Priscilla en- 
deavored to bring in a moral; then she seemed to be possessed 
with the spirit of the deaf adder, and stopped her ears, or else 
she would strangely misapply the meaning. 

“T should like to have been David,” she said one day. 

Priscilla looked up quite pleased; it was evident that her 
instruction was bringing forth fruit at last. ai 

“T am very glad to hear it,” she continued. “You could 
not have a better example.” 

“Would you be glad if I were like him ?’ 
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“Of course L should be glad if you resembled that blessed 

saint; but I do not see much chance of it at present.” 

“T could be like him if I chose,” said Elsie. 

“Well, then, I wish you would choose at once.” 

“Only you might not like it, aunt. Sometimes when I try 
to do just the very thing I think you would wish, it is all wrong, 
and you are not pleased a bit.” 

“You cannot go very far wrong if you take David for your 
example.” 

“All right, aunt; only you must not scold me afterwards, 
if you do not like it.” 

The next day Aunt Priscilla was horrorstruck to discover 
that Elsie had told a story. 

Hitherto she had been an exceptionally truthful child, and 
it was a perfectly unheard-of thing for her ever to deviate in the 
very smallest degree from the truth. 

And now she told the most unblushing, deliberate falsehood 
which she could possibly utter; and to aggravate the fault, it 
was coupled with a gross act of disobedience. If there was one 
thing that Aunt Priscilla was more particular about than an- 
other, it was that Elsie should not go into the kitchen garden, 
and get fruit without leave. 


The hothouses were especially forbidden her; but on this 
eventful day she went into the grape-house, where she knew she 
ought not to go, and told Franks, the gardener, that her aunt 
had sent her to ask for a bunch of grapes. Of course the man 
obeyed without suspicion, and picked out the finest of the 
bunches for her. 

Elsie went on to the lawn, and sitting down, boldly ate them 
there, leaving a little pile of skins to tell the tale. 

Just as she had expected, Priscilla came by. 

The pile of skins was so conspicuous that she could not 
help seeing them. 

“William,” she said to the garden-boy, who was weeding 
near, “how came these skins here ?” 

“Miss Elizabeth was eating a bunch of grapes just now.” 

Priscilla went straight to the gardener to inquire if he had 
given Elizabeth any grapes; and on hearing the tale which 
Elsie had invented, immediately went in search of the child, 
and found her sitting with her Uncle Owen, who had come to 
spend a few days. 

+» “Elizabeth,” she began solemnly, “I am afraid you have 
been a very naughty little girl.” | 

Elsie looked up with an air of the sweetest innocence. 

“Oh, auntie, I have been trying to be so very good to-day.” 

“What! when you told such a wicked story to Franks, and 
said that I told you he was to give you a bunch of grapes?” 

“Well, I was most dreadfully thirsty, and did not think you 
would like me to die of thirst.” 

“Then you don’t deny it, you wicked child?” 

“Would it be better if I did, auntie? I will, if you like.” 

“No, of course I did not mean that; but of all the brazen- 
faced girls I have met, you are the worst.” 

“Have you met any brazen-faced girls?” said Elsie, with 
extreme interest. “Oh! do tell me about them; they must be 
awfully nice.” 

“They were not at all nice, Elizabeth, and I should be very 
sorry for you to be anything like them; you are quite bad 
enough as it is. Now, what have you to say as to your extra- 
ordinary behaviour ?” 

“T was trying to be like David,” said Elsie, with.a perfectly 
grave face, 

“Tike David!” exclaimed her aunt; “explain yourself, 
Elizabeth.” 

“Why, when he was so hungry, and went and got the shew- 
bread, and said Saul sent him. Well, I was thirsty, and so it’s 
just the same.” 

- Priscilla turned away with an exclamation of surprise and 
anger. She knew that it was hopeless to argue with Elsie, for 
she invariably got the worst of the argument, and Owen was 
more able to convince the small culprit of her naughtiness, 
_ and to show her that in the fuller light of our days there was no 
excuse to be made for a lie of any description, He also induced 
her to tell her aunt that she knew she had been very naughty, 
and was sorry for what she had done. 

“T am glad you are penitent, Elizabeth, and see your fault. 
Another time when you are tempied you must listen to the 
yoice of conscience when it speaks to you.” 

“That’s a lie if you like,” burst out Elsie. 

_ “Hush, Elsie,” said Owen; “you must not speak to your 
aunt like that. What do you mean?” 
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“Well, it is a lie, and if I don’t say so I shall be telling a 
lie, all that what she says about conscience.” 

“What can you mean, Elizabeth?” 

“Well, aunt, you told me if I did wrong I should hear the 
voice of conscience speaking to me. I tried it, and it never 
spoke at all.” 

“T don’t understand you, Elizabeth.” 

“Well, when you said that conscience would speak if I was 
naughty, I thought I should like to hear it, and I wondered what 
would be the wickedest and wickedest thing I could do to make 
it talk. Lve done lots of naughty things, and it never gave 
even the least little whisper. I had to think a lot for something 
very bad. Then I remembered that hymn you made me learn, 
‘The heathen in their blindness bow down to wood and stone.’ 
So I thought if I were to say my prayers to something made of 
wood and stone I should be like the heathen, and nothing could 
be worse than that.” 

Owen put his hand over his mouth to hide a smile, but 
Aunt Priscilla looked horrorstruck. 

“Well, I could not think of anything made of wood and 
stone,” went on Elsie. “The trees they were all wood, and the 
roads were all stone, for a_lot of new stones had just been put 
down, but then there was no wood. I was just giving it up, when 
I remembered the kitchen staircase. You know the steps are 
stone, and the banisters are wood. Of course it was just the 
very thing. So when the maids were all at dinner, I went there, 
and knelt down, and said my prayers to the staircase. I listened 
with all my might, and conscience never said a word.” 

Aunt Priscilla could not speak for horror, 

“T thought,” continued Elsie, “he might be hiding, and I 
called out, ‘Conscience, are you here? but he never said the 
least littlest word, so I know it is not true.” 

“Klsie, you know you are very naughty,” said her uncle, as 
Priscilla left the room, too overpowered to speak. 

“She does bother so,” answered the child, with a shrug of 
her shoulders. “She is always saying such silly things, and I 
find they are not true. Why, she made me learn that hymn 
about ‘the grave as little as my bed.’ I went to the churchyard, 
and I looked at lots of graves. I measured my bed with a bit of 
tape, and I could not find one as little as my bed. So you see 
she does tell me things that are not true.” 

Owen saw that Elsic was in far too mischievous a humor to 
listen to any explanations; besides, he knew that she was too 
sharp a child not to understand the real meaning perfectly. 

He got up to go, looling rather vexed. “Don’t look sorry, 
Uncle Owen. I expect |’ve got one of those things inside me—I 
do really think so.” 

“What things, little woman?’ 

“Why, what people used to have when they were possessed.” 

“A bad spirit? Well, really, sometimes I almost think you 
have.” 

“She knows it,” said Elsie, pointing to Priscilla, who was 
walking up and down the gaiien. “She often says, ‘Elizabeth, 
I am sure you are possessed.’ 

“Well, then, don’t you thiuls you can try and be better, and 
show her that you are going tv have a good spirit instead of a 
bad one ?” 

“Tt will be awfully hard.” 

“T know it will, but you wi!! be so much happier.” 

Elsie looked doubtful as to wlicther it would have that effect. 

“Will it make you happier?” she asked, in her most coaxing 
manner, ‘ 

“Yes, darling, I should like io have a good little Elsie.” 

“Then I will try,” she said, the little face growing so sweet 
that Owen bent down to kiss her. 

“Will it make you glad if I say my Catechism nicely when 
Aunt Priscilla wants me to, and I do hate it so, and if I answer 
all her Bible questions nicely ?” 

“Tt will please me very much.” 

“Then Ill really try,” said Elsic. “Vl learn the Catechism 
ever so perfect, and I’ll say it just as it says it ought to be said.” 

“That will be a good little girl.” 

“And you will promise to be pleased?” 

Owen did not catch a perfect flash of mischief that passed 
like lightning across Elsie’s brown eyes. 

“T need not promise, dear; I am sure to be pleased.” 

“Tt will take a lot of practice,” she said. 

“Never mind; you won’t grudge that when you find what 
pleasure you will give by doing right.” 

' Elsie skipped away, and Owen smiled lovingly as he watched 
her flying over the lawn, 
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“She is a dear, good little soul at the bottom, but. Priscilla 
does not understand her.” 

Sunday came, and at six o’clock was i detested €xamina- 
tion which Priscilla had always held ever since Elsie had been 
old enough to say the verse of a hymn. . The worst. of it was that 
the presence of visitors was allowed to make no difference. 

“Tf they are bad it will do them good,” was Priscilla’s argu- 
ment; “if not, it will do them no harm.” 


So far, therefore, from excusing Elsie on adenunt of Sir 
Jasper’s presence, Priscilla especially, invited him to be present. 
She looked upon him as a most godless man, and thought that 
possibly her teaching to Elsie might influence him, even though 
he received it second hand. She had often heard about Eye, and 
her horror at the idea of a child brought up without religion and 
without being baptized was more than she could express, 

“Tf only Elizabeth will say her catechism nicely as she 
sometimes does, what untold good it might do.” 

To her. great comfort, and perhaps we may say ‘surprise, 
Elsie was evidently strung up to be on her very best behaviour. 
There was a demure little look on her face which was seldom 
seen. She stood up with her hands folded behind her in the 
required position. ; 

Priscilla gave quite a sigh of meltef: 

Generally Elizabeth’s arms ached, or she had growing pains, 
or anything to prevent those meekly folded arms. 

Priscilla took up the Prayer Book which had been placed 
before her at ‘the open page—another sign of grace on the part 
of Hlsie. . 

“What is your name?” 

“Hlizabeth.” So far so good, for although the word was 
spoken in a most deeided Scotch accent, still it was a great con- 
cession to have the name given at all. 

Usually she declined to say more than N. or M., 
only Elsie. 


or at most 


“Who gave you this name?” 

“My godfather and my godmother in Baptism,” 
with such a pronunciation ‘that no one out of the 
would have understood her. 

“Blizabeth!” was all her aunt could gasp out. 

Even Unele Owen looked reproachfully at her. 

“T thought you had promised to be good; I did not expect 
to hear you make fun of the Catechism.” 

“T did not make fun,” said Elsie, stoutly ; 
pose to please Aunt Priscilla.” 

“Tlow could it please me to hear you say it in such a yulgar 
way, Elizabeth?” said Priscilla. 

“Why, that’s just it, aunt. I have been practising and prac- 
tising for days. I asked Uncle Owen if it would please him if 
I said it in the right way, just as it tells us to, and he said it 
would. It has given me a lot of trouble to get itright. I asked 
Janet about it, and she helped me a good bit, and she said I had 
caught it just the very thing.” 

“T have not the slightest idea of what you are talking about; 
and if you did not understand it, it would have been more befit- 
ting if you had consulted me instead of going to the servants.” 

“But you do not know it, aunt; at least I do not suppose 
you could do it right.” 

“To what?” said Priscilla helplessly. 

“Why, the vulgar tongue!” said Elsie triumphantly. “You 
know it says you have got to learn it in the vulgar tongue, so I 
must be right, and I have learned such a lot. I can say ever so 
much more if you please.” 


began Elsie, 
> Highlands 


“T did it on pur- 


Priscilla closed the Prayer Book in despair. What would 
Sir Jasper think of her teaching if this was the result ? 

“No, Elizabeth, I do not wish to hear any more, and if your 
uncle chiodses to encourage you’’—here she glanced indignantly 
round at Owen, who was vainly trying to stifle his laughter, 
whilst Sir Jasper made no attempt to conceal his. 

“Yes; if your uncle, who should: have known better, chooses 
to encourage your naughtiness, it is of little use for me to speak. 
I will not hear you say another word of it, and what.is more, I 
shall forbid you to say it for a whole month.” 

_ Priscilla hoped that she was inflicting a great disgrace upon 
Elsie, for though she knew that she was not fond of her Cate- 
chism, she had often found that when Elsie was forbidden to do 
anything, it immediately became the one thing she desired to do. 
This time, however, Aunt Priscilla had shot wide of the mark. 

“Oh, dear, if I had only known that before,” neplicd Elsie, 

aa : have learned it in the vulgar tongue long ago.” 


(To be continued). 
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Family Fireside 


UNCLE DAMON AND HIS MULE, 
By rue Rey. Geo. H. Hunt. 


AH, chile! whar’s I gwine to git money ter buy a fine hoss? 
This muel is monstrous puny, I knows; but he’s ent ter do a 


poor nigger, and I’se gwine to try ter fatten him up.” 


This was Uncle Damon’s reply to the remonstrance which I 


thought. fit to make to’ his attempting to work so poor a beast. 
‘He was an old-fashioned negro, who made a living by hauling 


water to a portion of the town where wells and cisterns were 
wanting, owing to the solid rock coming to the surface and 
making it very costly to dig for either. The old horse that he 
had been using for this work, had died upon his hands, probably 
from old age, for he had not neglected to care for him to the 
best of his ability; and now he had replaced him with this poor, 


‘scrawny, forlorn-looking mule, that did not seem able to stand 


steadily upon his feet, and I could not refrain from expostulat- 
ing with him upon the subject. In replying to his words of 
excuse, as given above, I said to him: 

“You ought to fatten him first, before you put him to work. 
He’s not strong enough now to pull that cart.” 

“An’ what?ll I do while he’s er eating and er fattaning? 
l’se got ter eat, too, and ter git de truck ter feed him. You gie 
me ’nuther critter to work while he’s er fatning, and he shaunt 
do ernuther lick tul he’s strong. I’se only one bar’] on the kyart, 
and that muel’s got er heap er life in’m, he’s not gwing ter fall 
er down yit er while. But yer boys tinks yer knows more’n any- 
body.” 

“Well,” I replied, “T’ll see if father can’t let you have old 
Bailey for a few days, and let you put that mule in our pasture.” 

“Oh, if I kin git de hoss, U’ll tek kere er de muel. I wants 
ter gie him sum corn and ter rub him-down wull ebery day. Dat 
wull do him er power ov good, and he’ll soon be spry ’nuff ter 
jump er fence.” * 

I was able to effect this arrangement, and he was allowed to 
use our old horse while his poor mule was recuperating; and it 
was astonishing how rapidly it improved under the tender treat- 
ment and abundant nourishment accorded it by its kind master. 
The rubbing down was perhaps as beneficial as the good feeding, 
for it increased the healthy action of the skin, developed the 
appetite, and promoted digestion—all most essential where the 
vitality had declined under a long course of hard work and neg- 
lect. And the mule fully appreciated the kindness and attention 
given him and which was doubtless new in his experience, and 
he responded with a great warmth of affection for the old negro, 
so that the two were soon fast friends as they became almost 
constant companions. In about a week or ten days he was able 
to resume the very moderate work expected of him, and which 
soon became too little to equal his energies, and he seemed 
inclined to work his old master down; for, on meeting them one 
day as they were going their accustomed rounds, I inquired of 
Uncle Damon how they were getting on, when he said: 

“Dis ere muel is a gitting erhead er me. H’es younger 
dan I is, and he’s got more life in him now, and he wants ter go 
and ter keep gwying. I’se got ter git him more wurk somehows, 
or he’ll run away wid me. He’s got lots of sense and knows es 
much es I does. He kin go all de rouns of my cust’mers now, 
and ef he cud onerly tote de water in, he cud git erlong *thout 


me, and dis nigger urd have nuting ter do ’sides e’lect de. 


money.” 
“That would be nice, tadeed: Why don’t you take on more 
customers! That would give him more work and: you more 
money.” 

“Wf I eud git de money ter buy er wagon; bak dey tells me 
I'd hey ter pay er tax fer sunaing hits oh owe ter git er plow 
so’s ter mak a crop nex yer, an’ rdise sum corn an’ foddah.” ~~ 

“Have you given your mule any name?” I asked, “and has 
he learned to know it?” : 

“T name him Samson fer ter mak him strong, and we calls 
him Sam fer short. He knows dat, ter be shore, and cums when 
he’s called, ’speshly et grub time.” 

Some time after this, as I was passing Diels Damon’s 
cabin, I saw Sam, evidently one of the family, having a gambol 


_his bucket. 


substitutes a weary monotony. 


~ yictim of this pious shadow has a dull time. 
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corn bread which one of them held in his hand and was himself 
eating. He was no longer the miserable, dejected object which 
he had been when I first met him, but was now sleek and with 
rienty of flesh upon his bones, and seemed abundantly able to 
take care of himself. He was not above the medium size, but 
showed pluck enough to carry him through a vast amount of 
work, and that, according to his weight, he might merit the 
name bestowed upon him. As Uncle Damon came out of his 
cabin, I said to him: 

“Sam seems to be getting on very well and to be quite at 
home with the children. He likes corn bread, I see.” 

“Dat he does,” Uncle Damon responded, “and he gits he’s 
shur. He eats es much es eny ov us.” 

“Do you ever give him a lump of sugar?” I asked. 

“No, ’cept in his coffee. I tuk ter giving him coffee when he 
was so poh, an’ now he wunts hit all de time.” 

“So you sweeten it for him, do you? And does he drink it 
hot?” 

“He wunt drink hit ’cept hits sweet, nor tel hit’s cool. I jess 
empties de pot in er pan, grouns an’ all, an’ let’s him hey hit; 
but I has ter put sum sugar in hit ’fore he’ll dring hit.” 

“Would not salt do as well? Do you think he’d know the 
difference ?” 

“Uek-ow! Yer can’t fool dat muel dat er way! He’ll eat 
hes salt; but he wants sugar in hes coffee ebery time. You 
mought fool dat boy,” pointing to one of his sons, “but dat muel 
ud smell de salt shore, and ’ject hit.” 

“So, he’s too smart for you, as well as too strong and active ? 
You ought to reduce his rations, and not feed him so high.” 

“Oh, hes saunce is borned in him. I kin mek him poh agin 
and puny, ef I don’t feed him; but I caunt mek him a fool 
nohows.” 

That Uncle Damon’s confidence in the innate intelligence 
of his mule was not misplaced, was shown but shortly after our 
conversation as given above. He was accustomed to haul much 
water from a very large, bold spring where the water bubbled 
up from below and formed a wide and deep basin, from which he 
dipped it with his bucket and poured it into the barrel on his 
cart. He would back his cart partly into the basin of the spring, 
and then, standing upon the axle, he would stoop over and fill 
While thus engaged one day, his feet slipped from 
under him, from some cause, and he fell into the spring, strik- 
ing his head upon a submerged rock which effectually stunned 
him. Here, insensible as he was, he must have speedily drowned 
had it not been for the intelligence of his mule, the only crea- 
ture present to assist him. 


. How this was done, cannot certainly be known, but the mule 
must have turned the cart completely around and, entering the 
spring with the cart behind him and cumbering his movements, 
pulled his master out of the water. At least, when subsequently 
found, the mule was standing in the spring with his head not 
much above the water, and Unele Damon was lying insensible 
upon the opposite side from the cart, and his clothing still 
showing the grip of the mule’s teeth upon it. The supposition 
was, that promptly upon his master’s fall, the mule turned him- 
self about by first pulling the cart out from the spring, and then 
himself rushing into the water, succeeded in getting his master 
out by tugging at his clothing. This explanation alone accorded 
with Unele Damon’s recollection of the position of all at the 
time of the accident, and that in which they were subsequently 
found; and it was, accordingly, generally accepted as the true 
one. And so it was that Sam won a high reputation for intelli- 
gence and devotion to his master. 


DULL RELIGION. 


NY lifeless thing is dull. There isn’t much animation or in- 
terest inastick. Dullness is the feebleness or absence of 

that vital stream, divine in its essence, and divinely creative. The 
man who has feeble intellectual life has a dull time intellectu- 
ally. Physical poverty blunts the edge of many pleasures and 
Do you find religion dull? Are 
your Sabbaths a weariness? Does the preacher bore you? 
Surely it is for the same reason. Dull religion is but a symp- 
tom of very little or very feeble religion. The poor thing is 
anaemic. It looks pale and sickly. Now and then a revival 


season will galvanize it into a semblance of life, but the real 


The more abundant life is far away, and the 
How to eseape this 
religious ennui is a problem in some society. A fashionable 


‘thing isn’t there. 
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writer, speaking of Lent, that forty days’ season of supposed 
fasting from 325 days of worldly folly, says that “what with 
serving classes, musicales, charitable entertainments, lectures, 
dinner parties, card parties, and the theater and opera, there is | 
certainly enough to keep from having a dull time.” And he 
adds, as if it was an after-thought that might as well be thrown 
in for what it is worth, “Then there is the church.” ‘Yes, there 
is the church. We may just as well grin and bear it, for there 
it is, and there it seems likely to stay. Dull? Not altogether, 
so long as we have the other things, the card parties, theater and 
opera. We may even do a little charitable work, or go slum- 
ming with dainty fingers, the recollection of which will last a 
whole year. There is a pretty good philosophy in having all our 
dull time in a lump, for it will make luxury seem by contrast 
more luxurious, and give indulgence a keener appetite. 

Dull religion is after all about the dullest thing under the . 
sun. If you haven’t got to the point where your religion inter- 
ests you, go ask your pastor what you must do to be saved. And 
when you find that your religious experience is the livest, the 
most thrilling, the largest and brightest experience of your life, 
then you wili not be able to find a dull time even if you hunt 
for it with lighted candles.— Brethren Evangelist. 


FREDDIE’S AMBITION. 


“T wish I were a Vestryman,” said Fred— 
’Twas Sunday night, and he’d just gone to bed. 
Now Freddie was the Rector’s son, aged ten, 
And was well-posted as to Vestrymen. 


“And why?’ his mother asked, proud that her son 
Aspired so well the race of life to run, 

“Why would you like a Vestryman to be, 

When boys ’most always wish to go to sea?” 


But shocking was the youngster’s quick reply; 
It reached the Rector’s ears and made him sigh. 
“I'd like to be a Vestryman,’’' said he, 
‘“’Cause then I needn’t go to church, you see!” 
—Chureh Life. 


LINEN ALWAYS FRESH AND CLEAN, 


“T guEss you'll think I rum a laundry in my room when I tell 
you I wash and iron,myself. I’ve got a little oil stove, though my 
landlady would die if she found it out. I keep it in a bonnet box on 
my high shelf, and she’s too short and too fat to reach it. Besides, 
she most likely thinks ’tis my winter hat in there and she don’t care 
about looking at it. I wash out my stocks about every day, and iron 
them, and instead of starching them I slip a little piece of celluloid 
in the back side of the siock where it comes under the chin, and it 
don’t break down any quicker, or as quick, as if it was starched. 

“T don’t buy faney neckties, either. I get a yard and a half of 
white mull and the same o! wash silk, and make up four of five out 
of each, and I wash them as soon as they are dirty. It doesn’t take 
me ten minutes to do this, and I am always sure of clean things. 

“T hear some girls groaning over their washing bills, and they 
try to save by wearing soiled clothes. But it doesn’t pay. Nobody 
looks as well who saves washing, and I am sure they are not half so 


comfortable. How long do I wear a shirtwaist? Just two days, or, 
if it is not very hot weather, | make it go-three. But I never put 
one on the second time without ironing it. It only takes a few min- 
utes to heat the iron while I’m doing my hair, and a few minutes 
more to smooth out the wrinkles in the waist. 

“You have no idea of the power an iron has in removing the odor 


of perspiration, while often what looks like dirt is nothing but a 


crease which will come out if invited by a hot flatiron. Or if it is 
obstinate, it may be slightly dampened and the hot iron does the 
rest. 

“TI suppose you all wash out your handkerchiefs, yourselves; so 
do I. You see I have very little to send to the laundry beside my 


shirt waists and night dresses, so my bill is often less than 50 cents 
a week. 

“In the first place,” said the good manager, “I wear in summer 
I wash one out 
every night in my basin—I have hot water in my room—and hang it 
on a line fixed across the fire escape. I! leave it there all day, for my 
room is at the rear of the house, but as I have four sets I am sure 
to have one always clean in case it rains when I have one on the line.” 

“Tf you don’t have a fresh set of underclothes every morning you 
don’t know what comfort is in hot weather. 

“Besides, you would be astonished to see how little time it takes. 
T have the use of the bathroom and sometimes I take the time after I 
have my bath at night. The trouble is nothing compared to the com- 
fort one has in getting into clean clothes every hot morning. And I 
could never afford so much washing if I sent it all out.”—Boston 
Herald. 


_ Tue only thing that makes this life great, is its extension beyond 
the present. 


Church Calendar. 
ry 


Aug. 3—Friday. Fast. 


“  5—Eighth Sun. after Trinity. (Green.) 
(White at Evensong.) 

““ 6—Monday. ‘Transfiguration. (White.) 

“ 10—Friday. Fast. 

““ 12—Ninth Sunday after, Trinity. (Green.) 

“ 17—Friday. Fast. 

“ 19—Tenth Sun. after Trinity. (Green.) 

““ 23—Thursday. (Red at Evensong.) 

“ 24—St. Bartholomew. Fast. (Red.) 

“ 25—Saturday. (Green.) 

'“ 26—Eleventh Sun. after Trinity. (Green.) 


“ 31—Friday. Fast. 


Personal Mention. 


Tur Rey. Marrin AtGnNer, of Mount Holly, 
N. J., has received a call to St. John’s Church, 
Franklin, Pa. 

Tun Rey. J. A. ANTRIM has been appointed, 
by the Bishop of Iowa, rector of St. Andrew's 
Chureh, Waverly, Iowa, to take effect Sept. 1st. 

THb Rey. WINFIELD Scorr Bamr, Secretary of 
the Evangelical Education Society of the Dio- 
cese of Pennsylvania, has accepted a call to 
Grace Church, Sandusky, Ohio, 

THw address of the Rey. R. U. BrooKkineG has 
been changed from New Martinsville, W. Va., to 
Wickliffe, Va. 

THE Rey. Joun EF, BurrerwortuH, associate 
rector of the Church of the Holy Trinity, Paris, 
France, sails for his new field, Saturday, August 
25th. 

Tue Rey. C. K. P. COGSWELL has resigned his 
charge of Ascension Church, Washington, Ta., 
and has accepted that of St. James’ Church, Old 


Town, Me. 
Tur Rey. Lovis Dr Cormis, D.D., rector of 
St. Paul’s Chureh, Columbia, Pa., received from 


Ewing College, Ill, at its late commencement, 
the honorary degree of LL.D. 

Tun Rev. D. L. Ferris has become associate 
rector of Calvary Parish, Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
should, after Sept. 5th, be addressed accordingly. 

Tur Rey. D. C. Garretrr has accepted an elec- 
tion to the rectorship of Zion Church, Oconomo- 
woe, Wis. 


Tur Rey. B. G. Len has changed his address 


from San Mateo, California, to Jerome, Arizona. | 
| 


Tur Rey. Dr. LerrincweLL and family have 
returned from Old Mission, Mich., to their home 
in Knoxville, Il. 

Tue address of the Rey. Dr. J. P. B. PENDLE- 
TON, rector of St. George’s Church, Schenectady, 
N. Y., will, for the latter part of August, be Blue 
Mountain Lake, N. Y.; and for September, Sar- 
anac Lake, N. Y. 

Tuer address of the Rev. R. A. RUSSELL, of 
South Omaha, Neb., is changed to Kane, Penn- 
sylvania. 

THe address of BisHop SCHHRESHEWSKY has 


been changed from Shanghai, China, to 41 
Tsukiji, Tokyo, Japan. 
Tor Rt. Rev. G. F. Seymour, D.D., LL.D., 


Bishop vf Springfield, requests his correspondence 
sent to 480 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
until Sept. 18th. 


DIED, 
MAcpoNALD.—At Sulphur Springs, Indian Ter- 
ritory, on Thursday, Aug. 9th, 1900, Lt. Col. 


Prerer MARTIN MaAcpONALD, late Commander of 
the 2nd- Battalion 13th Prince Albert’s Light 
Infantry, aged 89 years. ‘In the Communion of 
the Catholic Church.” The rector of St. Philip's, 
Ardmore, I. T., read the office for the dead. 
“Requiescat in pace!’ 
London (lngland) papers please copy. 


MEMORIAL, 


JAMES S. BIDDLN. 

At a special meeting of the Board of Goy- 
ernors of the Church Club of Philadelphia, held 
August 10, 1900, the President announced the 
death of JAmns S. BippL4y, Esq., whereupon the 
following minute was adopted and a copy of the 
same ordered to be sent to Mr. Biddle’s family 
and published in the Church papers: 

The Board of Governors has heard with deep 
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regret of the death at Andalusia, Pennsylvania, 
on July 26th last, of their late colleague, JAMES 
S. BIDDLE. 

Mr. Biddle was one of the founders of the 
Church Club and for many years a member of 
this Board. He was a very regular attendant at 
the meetings of the Club, where his papers and 
addresses were always listened to with pleasure. 
Whenever he spoke he said something instruc- 
tive. The Club will always treasure the memory 
of his well spent, long and useful life—the life 
of the Christian, the Churchman, and the Gentle- 
man, 

M. VEALE, 

FrANcIS A. LYWwIs, 

R. FRANCIS Woop, 
Committee. 


WANTED. 
POSITIONS OFFERED. 

CANVASSERS. Competent persons wanted to 
canvass for TH LIVING CHURCH, on large com- 
missions and traveling expenses paid. Men or 
women. Competent persons find the work pleas- 
ant and remunerative. Also parochial canvassers 
who may not desire to travel. THr LIVING 
CHURCH, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Nursn.—A trained nurse for boys’ school. 


Address Howr ScHoou, Lima, Indiana. 


CHOIRMASTER.—A Choirmaster 
to control and train boys. 
cap assist in school 
ScHoou, Lima, Indiana. 


with ability 
One preferred who 
work, Address HWown 


POSITIONS WANTED. 


ORGANIST.—Experienced organist offers ser- 
vices without salary to church of Catholie cus- 
toms. Address, L. E. P., Livinc CHurcH Office, 
Milwaukee. 

ParisH.—A young Priest, Catholic, having 
had a wide Home and Foreign missionary experi- 
ence, now desires charge of a church with small 
house in connection. Address, ALPHA, care of 
Tue Living CHurcnH, Milwaukee. 

Posttron.—A position wanted in a first-class 
business firm or corporation, manufacturing com- 
pany preferred, who want a man they can trust ; 
by a young man who is a thorough Churchman 
and is assisting a priest in mission work as lay 
reader. He has a good education, including a 
thorough commercial course in a first-class busi- 
ness college; served as an officer in the Spanish- 
American war in Cuba and has had other experi- 
ence of value. His home is in a small town. He 
will take pleasure in giving more information and 


furnishing references. Address Lt. C. M. D., 
care THb Living CHuRCcH, Milwaukee. 
TEACHDR OF PIANO AND HarmMony.—Young 


lady holding Teacher’s Certificate of the Chicago 
Musical College and pupil of Sherwood, desires 
position in school for girls. Experience. Ad- 
dress, DE. B. B., 10330 8S. Seeley Ave., Chicago. 

Turor.—A position as tutor in a private 
family by a recent honor graduate of a Church 
College. Best of references. Address, D. A. W., 
LivinG CuurcH Office, Milwaukee. 

ParisH.—Priest, 42, wants parish or mis- 
sion. ‘Hxtempore’ speaker and good worker. 
Address, Priest, care THE LIVING CHURCH, Mil- 
waukee, 

Position as Matron, Housekeeper, Mother's 
helper, or companion to an old lady. Best of 
references. Address, E. M. R., cor. Bannister 
and Follett Sts., Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Pupits.—A Priest in the Church will prepare 
for college four boys to board with him in 
rectory, within twenty-five miles of New York. 
Board, tuition, and plain laundry for each pupil, 
$500 for the school year. Rapid progress guar- 
anteed for those beginning Latin. and Greek. 
Address Epucator, Living CHurRCcH Office, Mil- 
waukee. 


FOR SALE. 


Cemetery Lor.—The whole or half of a large, 
ehoice lot, Rosehill Cemetery, Chicago. Address, 


| H. €., 209, 59 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Cassock.—IFor sale at large reduction, a 
handsome black silk Cassock, 5 feet long. Bust 
40 inches. Also some red silk stoles. Address, 
S. T., 31 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 


COMMUNION WAFERS 20 cents per hundred ; 
Priests’ 1 ct. each; Marked Sheets, 2 cts. Miss 
A. G. BLoomMER, 229 Railroad Ave., Mt. Vernon, 
INDY. 
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COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS, 


TRINITY COLLEGE, HARTFORD, CONN.—Exam- 
inations for admission will be held Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday, September 17th, 
18th, 19th, and 20th. The session will begin 
with chapel service at 5:45 Pp. m., Thursday, 
September 20th, 1900. 

Gro. WILLIAMSON SMITH, President. 


RETREATS FOR THE CLERGY, 


Rerreat.—The Fourth Annual Retreat for 
lriests will be held in the Church of the Ascen- 


sion, Atlantic City, N. J., beginning Monday 
evening, Sept. 17th, 1900, with Evensong at 


7:30, and concluding with Mass at 7 a.m. Friday, 
September 21st. ‘The expense for board and lodg- 
ing for the period of the retreat will be $5.00. 
The Conductor will be the Rev. Edward A. Larra- 
bee, Rector of the Church of the Ascension, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Those who expect to attend will please 
notify Rey. F. A. SansBorn, 1625 Locust 8t., 
Thiladelphia, Pa. : 


RETREAT FOR CLERGY, There will be a retreat 
for clergy at the Mission House of the Society of 
St. John Evangelist, Boston, Sept. 24-28.  Ad- 
dress Father Superior, 33 Bowdoin St., Boston, 
Mass. Word Retreat on envelope. 


APPEALS, 


THE UNDERSIGNED missionary to deaf-mutes in 
Western and Northwestern Dioceses appeals for 
offerings for traveling expenses. 

Ruy. Jas. H. CLoup, 
2010 Obear Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


TweLrra SuNDAY AFTER Trinity gifts and 
offerings are requested for The Church Mission to 
Deaf Mutes, New York, incorporated in 1872. 

THOMAS GALLAUDET, General Manager, 
112 West 78th St. 
Water S, Kemopys, Treasurer, 
7 East 62nd St. 


Tun “Twelfth Sunday after Trinity”; “Bph- 
phatha Sunday,” and “Deaf-Mute Sunday,” are 
the names appropriately associated with the 
Church's “Silent Mission.” The day comes on _ 
September 2nd this year. Again the undersigned 
appeals for offerings from the Mid-Western par- 
ishes to meet the expenses of this wide-reaching 
work. Rey. AUSTIN W. MANN, 

General Missionary, 
21 Wilbur Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Tun DoMESTIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
Society, the Church Missions House, 281 
Fourth Ave., New York. Officers: RigHtT Rpv. 
THomas M. Cuark, D.D., president; Rr. Rxyv. 
WILLIAM CROSWELL DoANn, D.D., vice-president ; 
Rey, ArrHur S. Luoyp, D.D., general secretary; 
Rey. JosHua KIMBER, associate secretary; MR. 
Joun W. Woop, corresponding secretary; Ruy. 
Rogpert B. Kimber, local secretary; Mr. GRORGH 
C. THOMAS, treasurer; Mr. BE. WALTER ROBERTS, 
assistant treasurer. 


This society comprehends all persons who are 
members of this Church. It: is the Church’s 
established agency for the conduct of general 
missionary work. At home this work is in 
seventeen missionary districts, in Porto Rico, 
and in forty-three dioceses; and includes that 
among the negroes in the South, and the In- 
dians. Abroad, the work includes the missions 
in Africa, China, and Japan; the support of the 
Church in Haiti; and of the presbyter named by 
the Presiding Bishop to counsel and guide the 
workers in Mexico. The society also aids the 
work among the English-speaking people in Mex- 
ico, and transmits contributions designated for 
the other work in that country. 


The Society pays the salaries and traveling 
expenses of twenty-two missionary Bishops, and 
the Bishop of Haiti; 1,630 other missionaries 
depend in whole or in part for their support 
upon the offerings of Church people, made 
through this Society. There are many schools, 
orphanages, and hospitals at home and abroad 
which but for the support that comes through 
the Society, would of necessity be abandoned. 


The amount required to meet all appropria- 
tions for this work to the end of the fiscal year, 
September 1, 1900, is $630,000. For this sum 
the Board of Managers must depend upon the 
voluntary offerings of the members of the 
Church. Additional workers, both men and 
women, are constantly needed to meet the in- 


but neyer allowed to show neglect. 
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creasing demands of the work (both at home 
and abroad). 

, The Spirit of Missions is the official monthly 
magazine—$1 a year. All information possible 
concerning the Society’s work will be furnished 
on application. 


Remittances should be made to Mr. GuorGn 
C. THOMAS, treasurer. 

All other officia! communications should be 
addressed to the Board of Managers, Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Legal title (for use in making wills): Tu 
DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
OF THN PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THB 
UNITED StTarTEs or AMBRICA. 


COMMITTEE ON MARGINAL READ- 
INGS, 


Tue Rev. Lucius Waterman, D.D., of New 
Hampshire, has been appointed by Dr. Dix 
(President of the House of Deputies) a mem- 
ber of the Joint Commission on Marginal 
Readings, to fill the place vacant by the 
resignation of the Rey. Gilbert H. Sterling, 
D.D., of Central Pennsylvania. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA. 
EruHEeLeert TauBot, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
Repairs at Susquehanna, 

Durine the summer, repairs are being 
made to the structure of Christ Church, Sus- 
quehanna. <A solid foundation is being laid 
for the stone steps leading to the front en- 
trance, water has been put into the building, 
and various improvements made to the in- 
terior. 

CHICAGO, 
Wma. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
CuaAs. P. ANDERSON, Bp. Coadj. 
A Year’s Progress—Gift at Dixon—Improve- 
ments at Evanston—City Notes, 

AN ERROR occurred last week with rela- 
tion to Grace Church, Freeport. Mr. Martin 
is still organist of St. Chrysostoms’ Church, 
Chicago, but he also has charge of the choir 
at Grace, Freeport. 


Tue Diocesan Convention Journal of 1899- 
1900, shows an increase in the Diocese of 
388 families and 1,805 souls, during the year 
ending May Ist, 1900. There have been 42 
more baptisms, but a falling off in the num- 
bers confirmed, there being 93 less than dur- 
ing the same period last year. The Commun- 
icants’ roll however, is increased by 770. The 
total amount of contributions for the year 


was $414,508.94, showing an increase of $23,- 


837.65. 


Mr. O. B. Dopar, Senior Warden of St. 
Luke’s Chureh, Dixon, Ill, has generously 
donated a fine piece of property adjoining 
the church, having a frontage of sixty feet, 
upon which a ten-room rectory is to be built 
at a cost of $4,500. The ground is already 
broken, and work is to commence at once. 


Sr. Luxer’s PArtsu, Evanston, we predict, 
will never die of inanition. From the day 
the first service was held in a small room 
over a store, to the present time, it has 
steadily progressed, meeting its obligations 
cheerfully and promptly, though not without 
hard strugeles; keeping up its parish work 
in all its branches; and seeing to it that the 
“FTouse of God” was not only free from debt, 
This 
month the interior has been greatly improved 
by the putting down of a hard wood floor, re- 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY. 

My Mother’s Life. The Hvolution of a Recluse. 
Written and Edited by her Daughter, Mary 
Henry Rossiter. Introduction by Bishop 
John H. Vincent, of the Methodist Episcopal 
church. 


LAIRD & LEE, Chicago. 

Fireside Battles. A Story. By Annie G. 
Brown. Illustrations by Joseph C. Leven- 
decker. Edition de luxe, 8vo, in box, $1.25. 

BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
The Trusts: What Can we Do with Them? 


~ \¢ Ghe Church at Work < 


decorating walls and ceiling, and newly 
carpeting the aisles. Muy the parish ever go 
on showing its faith and love by its works. 


Masor the Rey. B. Keenan, J. P., of Rose 
Bay, Sidney, Australia, is visiting this coun- 
try for the purpose of making a study of the 
school systems, and hopes to visit all the 
large educational institutions in Chicago, be- 
fore leaving for Washington. Major Keenan 
is a true type of a “muscular Christian,” and 
is not only a soldier, but a lawyer and thie: 
logian. 


Wer NOTE with pride that our diocesa 
school for girls, Waterman Hall, Sycamor 
is growing more and more into the hearts of 
the people, as the number of pupils promised 
for the next school year testifies. 


THe Rev. Wm. C. DeWitt, who had just 
gone away for a vacation. has been recalled 
on account of the death of his mother, Mrs. 
Jerome. 


Miss Propner, Assistant City Missionary, 
has returned from her much needed rest, full 
of new energy with which to do battle for 
the sick, the poor, and wretched who need 
help on every hand. Only those who are in 
touch with missionary work of a large city, 
know what it is to become sponsors for such 
children, The actual, constant fight against 
“Sin, the World, and the Devil” requires 
great strength of mind and of body, but above 
all, strength of soul. 


A Swepisu Mission, Emmanuel, Engle- 
wood, has been added to the diocesan list of 
Missions. It was organized the last year, 
and has been given into the care of the Rev. 
Gustav L. Sjostrom, who was ordained to the 
Diaconate in May last. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Cc. B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop. 


The Bishop—Clericus—Waterbury. 

Tur Bishop of the Diocese is sojourning 
for a few weeks at Wonalancet, New Hamp- 
shire. 

THE monthly clericus of Fairfield County 
took place Monday, August 13th, at the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Westport. The 
Holy Eucharist was celebrated at 10:30, and 
afterward a most interesting and suggestive 
essay on “Confirmation, its True Function in 
the Church’s Economy” was read by the Rev. 
Geo. A. Robson, of St. George’s Church, 
Bridgeport. The clergy were delightfully en- 
tertained by the rector, Rev. Kenneth Mace- 
Kenzie, Jr., and the hospitable women of the 
parish. 

EXTENSIVE improvements are being made 
in St. John’s and in Trinity Church, Water- 
bury. ' 
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What Can they Do for Us? By Hon. Wm. 
Miller Collier, Paper, 50 cts.;-Cloth, $1.25. 
L. C. PAGE & CO. (Lfhrough The Young Church- 
man Co.) 
Making the Most of Social Opportunities. By 
Lucia Ames Mead. The Day’s Work Series. 
35 cents. 


On the Training of Lovers. By Austin Bier- 


bower. The Day’s Work Series. 35 cents. 
PAMPHLETS, 
Sermon and Historical Addresses. Consecra- 


tion of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Fond du Lac, 
and Twenty-fifth anniversary of the Diocese. 


FOND DU LAC, 
CuHas. C. Grarron, D.D., Bishop. 
Onzida Mission. 
Says The American Ohurchman: 
Visitation just held at Oneida, there was a 


At the 


class of fifty-nine confirmed. It was a most 
inspiring sight to see the Indians’ large stone 
church, the chancel is forty feet square, filled 
on a week day with a congregation probably 
numbering between seven and eight hundred. 


Those who have never attended an Indian 
service can have little idea of it. The 
| earnestness and reverence of these red men 
should teach their white Chureh brethren 
many a lesson. The great altar was bright 


with lights and flowers and the vested choir 
filled the great chancel. 


ISANSAS. 
PF. R. Minuspaven, D.D., Bishop. 
ener Stone at Iola—Theatre Services at Junc- 
\ VERY joyous occasion at Iola was the 
ng of the corner stone of the new St. 
Timothy’s Church on August 12th by Arch- 
de\con Crawford in the absence of the Bishop. 
The serviees were pronounced most interest- 
Suitable addresses were made by Rey. 


ing 
Geo:ve Davidson, lay-reader and candidate 
for ly Orders, and the Archdeacon. St. 
Timo! \y’s Church, when completed, will be a 
most !indsome structure. The architect is 
John tcliffe of Chicago. The’ people are 
very en liusiastie in the building and are con- 
tributirny largely and freely. It will be the 
first building in Iola erected with Portland 
cement ‘rom the new and extensive Iola 
Cement \Vorks. 

Ar Junction Crry there is a beautiful 
stone oper: house; the rector of the parish, 


the Rev. \Vm. C. McCracken, who has had 
some years’ experience in lantern work in 
the slums, and also among the Chippewa 
Indians, thought that a picture service course 
in the opera house would do good. A course 
of four was arranged for, and everyone in- 
vited to Programmes were prepared 
of a short Chureh Service, with familiar 
hymns, and the first service took place on 
Sunday,August 12th, lasting from 8 to 9:30. 
The rector wore his cassock, delivered a 
fifteen minute extempore sermon on The 
Power of the Cross, and then, as an object 
lesson, came the Passion Play pictures with 
crisp and pointed comments. It was all done 
decently and in our order, and the hymns 
were grandly rendered by the crowd. The 
town has six thousand people. About one 
thousand were in the opera house which seats 
eight hundred, and many others had to go 
away. It was the hottest day, too, of the 
summer. 


come. 
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MAINE. 


Rost, CopMAN, JR., Bishop. 
Church Consecrated at Oris Island. 


On THE Feast of the Transfiguration, All 
Saints’ Church, Oris Island, was consecrated 
by the Bishop of the Diocese. The clergy 
who assisted were the Rev. G. B. Nicholson of 
Waterville, the Rev. E. A. Pressey of Wood- 
fords, and the Rev. Dr. Samuel Upjohn of St. 
Luke’s Church, Germantown, Philadelphia. 
There was a crowded congregation present. 
It is a boon to the visitors of this beautiful 
Island to have a church here. All Saints’ 
Church is a memorial to Camille Baquet, 
£L.D., of Burlington, N. J., and through the 
efforts of his daughter, Miss Baquet, and one 
of his former pupils, Miss Decker of New 
York, many were induced to aid in the work. 
The architectural work, and many memorials 
were gifts. The chalice and paten were pre- 
sented by Mrs. Neely in memory of the late 
Bishop. Mrs. Neely was present at the conse- 
eration service. The sermon by Bishop Cod- 
man was very impressive. 

The offerings at the consecration service 
were quite large, and will be used for a 
memorial to Bishop Neely. 


MARYLAND. 
Wma. Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Special Prayers—New Organ for the Ascension 
—Death of Chas. M. Stewart—Hancock. 


[Witt the Maryland diocesan correspon- 
dent kindly communicate with THE Livine 
CuuRcH office, as his name and address have 
been mislaid 7] 


Tue following notice to the clergy of the 
Diocese of Maryland has been issued by the 
Bishop: 

“The Bishop requests that the clergy will, 
during the present condition of affairs in the 
Chinese Empire, use the special petitions of the 
Litany with reference to the needs of our mis- 
sionaries and others who are in great peril. And 
before the general thanksgiving there may be 
inserted one of the following prayers, which are 
adaptations of those in the Prayer Book, ‘In 
Time of War and Tumult” and the ‘‘Forms of 
Prayer to be used at Sea.’ 

“OQ Almighty God, the Supreme Governor of 
all things, whose power no creature is able to 
resist, to whom it belongeth justly to punish 
sinners and to be merciful to those who truly 
repent; save and deliver, we humbly beseech 
Thee, from the hands of their enemies, all mis- 
sionaries and others who are in danger in the far 
land of China; that they, being armed with Thy 
defense, may be preserved evermore from all 


perils, to glorify Thee, who art the only giver | 


of all victory; through the merits of Thy Son, 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

“O most powerful and glorious Lord God, we 
make our address to Thy Divine Majesty in the 
great necessity of our brethren in the Chinese 
Empire; that Thou wouldst take their cause into 
Thine own hand. Judge between them and those 
that hate them. Stir up Thy strength, O Lord, 
come and help them ; for Thou givest not always 
the battle to the strong, but canst save by many 
or by fews O let not our sins now ery against 
us for vengeance, but hear us, Thy poor servants, 
begging mercy and imploring Thy help, and that 
Thou wouldst be a defense unto them against the 
force of the enemy. Make it appear that Thou 
art our Saviour and mighty Deliverer, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Tue Rey. Charles C. Griffith, rector of the 
Church of the Ascension, Baltimore, has an- 
nounced to his congregation that the neces- 
sary money for a new grand organ has been 
secured and that the works of preparing the 
chamber will be done this summer. The or- 
gan is to stand on the south side of the chan- 
cel, and according to the contract of the 
builder, is to be in place and ready for use by 
December 22. It will cost $4,500. 

The architects, who are directing the work 
on the organ chamber, have also made draw- 
ings for the choir stalls, which are to be of 
walnut and will accomodate a choir of 50 
voices.. The cost of these improvements will 
be about $6,000. 
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Mr. Caartes Martin STewart, the well- 
known Baltimore banker, importer, and com- 
mission merchant, died suddenly about 1 
o’clock on the afternoon of Aug. 13, while in 
bathing at Old’ Point Comfort, Va., in his 
72nd year. Mr. Stewart was senior vestry- 
man at St. Paul’s, and had been its treasurer 
for many years. He was also vestryman of 
the ancient little Garrison Forest Church, 
near Chattolanee which was built in 1743. 
His funeral took place Aug. 15th, the remains 
being interred in the historic grave-yard sur- 
rounding the old church. The services were 
conducted. by the Rev. Hobart Smith, rector. 


THE cross on St. Thomas’ Church at Han- 
cock, Md., which became loose some time 
since, was placed in position last week. The 
delay was caused by not being able to find 
any one to do the work although a neat sum 
was offered. The daring feat was performed 
by Mr. Raymond C..Goetz of Hagerstown, 
who accomplished the feat with the aid of a 
rope and ladder. 


MILWAUKEE. 
I. L. NicHouison, D.D., Bishop. 


Procsssional Cross at Kenosha—Improvements 
at North Lake—New Pews at the Cathedral. 


A BEAUTIFUL brass processional cross has 
been presented to St. Matthew’s Church, 
Kenosha, in memory of Miss Anna Kellogg 
Hawley, a faithful and devout communicant, 
who died on the morning of July 3d. The 
cross was first used on Sunday morning, 
August 19th, when it was received and blessed 
by the Bishop of Indiana, who, in a brief 
address, explained the significance and use of 
the cross carried in procession. 


THE little church of St. Peter’s, North 
Lake, is to be veneered with stone through- 
out, as a memorial to the late Col. J. McC. 
Bell, of Milwaukee. The donors are the 
widow of Col. Bell, and his son, J. McC. 
Bell, Jr. 


NEw pews of oak are now being placed in 
All Saints’ Cathedral, Milwaukee, in harmony 
with the other wood work of the church. 


MINNESOTA. 
H. B. WHIPPLE, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
St. Paul Notes—Wills of Bishop and Mrs, Gilbert 

—Winona—Minneapolis. 

THe Rev. C. E. Haupt, Diocesan Mis- 
sioner, Mrs. Haupt, and also Mrs. G. H. 
Mueller, wife of the rector of St. Peter’s 
Church, St. Paul, are all at St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, gradually recovering from the effects 


| of operations. 


Tue Rey. E. H. Schlueter, O.H.C., rector 
of St. Philip’s (African) Mission, St. Paul, 
has been ordered to Boston by the superior 
of the order for duty there. Mr. Schluetter’s 
work among the colored people during his 
brief rectorship was very successful. indeed. 
It is possible that another member of the 
order will sueceed him. The Rey. Harvey 
Officer will look after their spiritual wants 
in the meantime. The Mission sustained a 
severe loss in the death of Mr. Taylor last 
week from quick consumption. The deceased 
was prominent in everything pertaining to 
the development of the mission, faithful and 
loyal under the most trying conditions in 
the life of the mission. He represented the 
Local Assembly B. of 8. A. at the Baltimore 
convention. 


GrorcE L. Davis, about 20 years’ old, for- 
merly a chorister in St. Paul’s Church choir, 
St. Paul, was drowned at Mahtomedi, White 
Bear Lake, Aug. 9, while swimming in six 
feet of water. 


On THE Eve of the Transfiguration, im- 
mediately after the sermon, the Rey. Harvey 
Officer, priest in charge at St. Paul’s Church, 
St. Paul, admitted into the order of the 
Daughters of the King, nine young women, 
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the nucleus of a chapter recently formed. 
Kach member was formally admitted by 
prayer and presentation of a silver cross. 
The ceremony took place in the presence of 
the congregation and had a very impressive 
effect. 


Rey. Geo. H. Murtirr, rector of St. 
Peter’s Church, St. Paul, has tendered his 
resignation to the vestry to take effect the 
middle of September, he having accepted the 
rectorship of St. James’ Church, Deer Lodge, 
Mont. St. Peter’s Church during the past 
year has met with several reverses, over twen- 
ty families having moved away to other 
parts, and they were of the most substantial 
sort, whose places are not readily filled. Yet, 
in spite of these draw backs, the parish was 
able to make a splendid showing at Easter. 
A young priest, one who is not easily dis- 
couraged and don’t mind a little hard work 
and is willing to make a sacrifice at the be- 
ginning, cannot find in the whole diocese a 
more favorable field for future development 
than this parish. It promises great possi- 
bilities in the near future for the right man. 
It is situated in the nicest portion of the 
city in a rapidly growing neighborhood, a 
small stone church with seating capacity of 
300, basement and guild room, vested choir, 
observes five points of Ritual, parishioners 
mostly of the middle class—an opportunity 
for a life’s work. 


Tue wills of the late Bishop Gilbert and 
Mrs. Fanny P. C. Gilbert were admitted to 
probate. W. H. Lightner was appointed ad- 
ministrator with wills annexed, 

Bishop Gilbert was supposed to have died 
intestate, and Mr. Lightner was appointed 
administrator of his estate, which amounted 
to about $8,000. After the death of Mrs. 
Gilbert, the Bishop’s will was found. Both 
wills were filed for probate at the same time. 

Mrs. Gilbert’s estate is estimated at $35,- 
000, $18,000 of which is personal property. 
The entire estate is bequeathed to Frances 
Carvill Gilbert, aged fourteen, and Lucy Pier- 
pont Gilbert, aged eight, but is to be held in 
trust until they become twenty-five. 

The Bishop’s library was bequeathed to 
Faribault, where it was removed shortly 
after Mrs. Gilbert’s death. 


Tue Rey. T. P. Thurston, rector of St. 
Paul’s, Winona, has gone on a European trip 
as the guest of his senior warden. 


GETHSEMANE CHOIR, Minneapolis, will 
have their outing this year at Lake Minne- 
tonka. They have already begun practising 
on their special Harvest Festival Music. The 
Girls’ Guild have donated out of their earn- 
ings $5 towards a font for St. Thomas’ 
(African) Mission, and $14 for Prayer Books 
and Hymnals for sanctuary and clergy stalls. 
On Monday, July 30, Mrs. Geo. F. Boyd, one 
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of the faithful, passed away suddenly after a 
few days’ illness. The Rey. F. Carmen, the 
curate, will spend part of his vacation time 
in Marquette, Mich. 


NEW JERSEY. 


JOHN ScarBorouGH, D.D., Bishop. 
Summer Chapels—Old Parish at Colestown. 


AT THE principal watering places, in this 
Diocese, strung along the Atlantic coast from 
Long Branch southward to Cape May and 
northward up the shores of Delaware Bay 
are twelve unpretentious buildings which are 
only open for services “during the season” 
and are termed “summer congregations.” 
Two of these are ministered unto by Phila- 
delphia clergymen—St. John’s at Avon is un- 
der the pastoral charge of the Rey. R. F. 
Innes, chaplain of the Home of the Merciful 
Saviour for crippled children at West Phila- 
delphia, this town also sheltering the inmates 
of the Home during the summer months, in 


~a large building erected for this express pur- 


pose; while at Elberon is St. James’ Church, 
with the Rev. Dr. W. B. Bodine, rector of the 
Church of the Saviour, West Philadelphia, 
‘who officiates there regularly every summer. 


AS STATED in TuE Livine CuurcH of the 
4th inst., St. Simeon’s-by-the-Sea is to be 
erected at Wildwood, and will be in charge of 
the Rev. Edgar Cope, rector of St. Simeon’s 
Memorial Church, Philadelphia, and is the 


‘thirteenth summer congregation in the Dioc- 


ese. The building is 
rapid rate. 


going forward at a 


Sr. Prrer’s Cuurcu, Clarksboro, (Rey. 
Jesse Y. Burk, rector) is undergoing improve- 
ments during the present summer. 


Tur colonial Church of St. Mary, Coles- 
town, whose sesquicentennial would have been 
celebrated this year, but which was burned 
down by vandals last November, is to be re- 
built. Vhe vestrymen have held several meet- 
ings, when the subject of rebuilding has been 
discussed. At the last meeting of the cor- 
poration, it was finally decided to accept the 
architect’s plans and proceed with the build- 
ing. They agreed to re-produce the old edi- 
‘fice as near as possible, with this exception, 
substituting brick for frame. It is estimated 
that the work will cost about $2,500, all of 
whieh is promised. The rector of Grace 


“Church, Merchantville, the Rey. R. G. Moses, 


occasionally held service in the old church, 
and for some years past has preached the 
anniversary sermons. In one of his dis- 
courses he showed how that the Episcopal 
churches in Camden County, and in the dis- 
trict of Burlington and Gloucester counties, 
bordering on Camden, were more or less di- 
rectly the offspring of old St. Mary’s. 

The building of this ancient fabric is 
described in a letter to the 8. P. G. written 
by the Rey. Dr. Robert Jenney, rector of 
Christ Church, Philadelphia, dated February, 
1752. In it, Dr. Jenney says he had received 
“an invitation to come and open a small 
church built at the charge of about thirty or 
forty farmers of moderate circumstances, ten 
miles from the river (Deleware) in West 
Jersey, 36 feet in length, and 30 in breadth, 
which was thronged as full as it could hold” 
when he officiated in it. Other evidence 
shows that the opening service was held some 
time prior to the winter of 1751-2, and that 
the assistant minister of Christ Church visit- 
ed St. Mary’s once a month, or as often as 


opportunity offered. At the time of the 


Revolution, the minister of the church and 
several of the leading parishioners entered 
the Continental Army. Doctor Blackwell 
(M.D.) was a surgeon to one of the regiments 
at Valley Forge, 1778; and was also chaplain 
+o the First Pennsylvania Brigade, command- 
ed by General Anthony Wayne. He became 
‘one of the assistant ministers of Christ 
Church and St. Peter’s, Philadelphia, and 
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lived to an advanced age. His death oc- 
curred Feb. 12, 1831. 

Bishop Croes, the first Bishop of New Jer- 
sey, reported to the Diocesan Convention, 
1820, that on Sunday, May 21, he “visited 
St. Mary’s Church, Colestown, and officiated.” 
Bishop G. W. Doane, second Bishop of New 
Jersey, in his first address to the Convention 
of 1833, says: “In the morning of December 
18, 1832, I rode to Colestown, read the service 
and preached in St. Mary’s Church. In the 
afternoon, rode to Camden, and preached in 
the evening in the City Hall, the little flock 
as yet having no church edifice.” He sug- 
gested that perhaps a settled minister might 
be found, who would take charge of St. 
Mary’s and the congregation at Camden. 
This was less than 70 years ago. Look at 
the changes time brings! Colestown, yet a 
village in the woods; and Camden has nearly, 
if not quite, 100,000 population, and six 
parishes. } 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
Samu. C. Epsauu, D.D., Miss. Bp. 


Progress at Grand Forks, 


A BRIEF summary of the forward progress 
of St. Paul’s Chureh, Grand Forks, may be of 
interest to our friends. Within the present 
summer the rectory property has been great- 
ly improved through the action of the Ladies’ 
Guild, who have caused the house to be re- 
paired and handsomely painted. The Guild 
has also paid another installment of $100 on 
the rectory debt since convocation. Among 
the most encouraging signs of spiritual 
growth is the decision of another young man 
of good connection and 
study for Holy Orders. This young man 
makes the third student for the ministry 
who has offered himself from 


marked ability to | 


this parish | 


within the past year, two others having spent | 
one year of preparation at St. Stephen’s Col- | 


lege, Annandale, N. Y. During the past sum- | 


mer the attendance at service in our church 
has been exceptionally good. During the 
rector’s three weeks of absence on vacation, 
most of which time was spent in Montana 
and a bicycle tour through Yellowstone Park, 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew conducted 
morning service in the parish church and 
held the regular bi-weekly services at Ojata, 
situated thirteen miles west of Grand Forks. 
At this point we have a prosperous Sunday 
School and distribute twenty-five copies of 
The Young Churchman every Sunday. The 
boy choir has just returned from a very suc- 
cessful outing held at Maple Lake, Minnesota. 

We chronicle with regret the loss of our 
efficient and faithful choirmaster, Mr. A. H. 
Deeks, who has removed to Langdon in this 
state. 

The Mission at East Grand Forks has 
just bought, by the assistance of Bishop Mor- 
rison, a ,valuable lot with house and barn. 
The house will be rented till such time as 
the income derived from rental cancels the 
debt, and the barn will be made over into a 
guild room where Sunday School and service 
may be held. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
O. W. WHITAKER, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Death of Rev. R. Graham, 


Tue Rev. Richardson Graham, a retired 
priest of the Diocese of Pennsylvania, entered 
into rest eternal on Monday night, 13th inst., 
at the patriarchal age of 90 years. He was 
born in County Monahan, Ireland, and came 
to this country in early childhood. In 1844, 
he received holy orders, and soon thereafter 
accompanied Bishop Boone on his first visit 
to China. On account of ill-health, he re- 
turned to the United States, after a number 
of years. While he had charges in Delaware 
County (ineluding the rectorship of old St. 
David’s, Radnor), Philadelphia, New Jersey, 
and South Carolina, still he devoted most of 
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his time to missionary work. During the 
Civil War he served in Philadelphia as chap- 
lain at various army hospitals. His death 
was due to a breaking down of the system on 
account of advanced age. Three children 
survive Lim. 

The funeral took place on Friday after- 
noon, 17th inst., the service being held in St. 
Mark’s Church, Frankford, and was in charge 
of the rector, the Rev. John B. Harding, who 
was assisted by the Rey. Messrs. W. W. Jen- 
nings of St. Mark’s, Rush S. Eastman, of All 
Saints’, Torresdale, S. F. Hotchkin, of St. 
Luke’s memorial, Bustleton, 8. P. Kelly of St. 
Barnabas’, Haddington, and D. H. Lovejoy, 
M. D., chaplain of the Episcopal hospital. 
The interment was in the beautiful cemetery 
of the Church of St. James-the-Less, Schuyl- 
kill Falls, Philadelphia. 


SOUTHERN OHIO, 
TuHos. A. JacGcar, D.D., Bishop. 
BoypD VINCENT, D.D., Bp. Coadj. 
_ Memorial Gifts at Zanesville. 

St. Jamnms’ CHurcH, Zanesville (Rev. 
Frank W. Bope, rector), has been presented 
with two memorials this summer. The first 
was a beautiful sterling silver Baptismal 
Shell, given by Miss Carsonette K. Porter, in 
loving memory of her brother, the late John 
David Porter. The second was a Memorial 
Quartet which is to lead the vested choir of 
sixteen voices for a year, at the expense of 
Mr. William D. Schultz, as a memorial to his 
father, the late Robert D. Schultz, who was 
once a vestryman of the parish. That the 
new choir will prove to be a great attraction 
is evidenced by the fact that the congrega- 
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RAIN development is dependent on 
bodily condition. A child will not 
develop mentally in a satisfactory man- 
ner if the bodily condition is poor. 
Mellin’s Food furnishes food which pro- 
uces a satisfactory and healthy bodily 
condition ; it also contains natural phos- 
phatie salts, by which the brain is made 
iveand strong. With Mellin’s Food 
children the brain is not developed at the 
expense of the body, neither is the grow- 
ing condition of the body neglected. 
Mellin’s Food and fresh milk nourishes 
vhole infant system and produces 
It nourishes be- 
cause Mellin’s Food is entirely soluble 
and dicestible, and because it contains 
the necessary nutritive elements in the 
proper proportions and in sufficient quan- 
tity ; every particle of it does its work 
in nourishing and sustaining the infant 
system. 
I have received the sample of Mellin’s Food 
and also tried it, butit is nothing new to me to 
see the fine results it produces, as I brought up 
my children, all of them, five in number, on 
Mellin’s Food, and am glad to recommend it to 


all mothers as an invaluable food for infants 


and invalids. Mrs. M. NEWMARK 
245 E. 103 St., New York, N. Y. 


I am sending you a picture of our baby Ruth, 
who we think is a pretty good specimen of a 
Mellin’s Food baby. Until she was three 
weeks old she was very small and did not seem 
to gain at all. Then we commenced to give her 
your food, and she at once began to thrive, and 
has been perfectly healthy ever since. She is 
now ten months old. I certainly think that 
Mellin’s Food saved her life and. I can recom- 
mend it most highly. Mrs. C. P. AUSTIN 
Gardiner, Maine 
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tions on the hottest Sundays in August al- 
most taxed the’ seating capacity of the church. 


SPRINGFIELD. 
Gro. F. Seymour, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Cc. R. Hauer, D.D., LL.D., Bp. Coadj. 
Announcement by the Bishop. 


Tue Bishop is glad to announce to his 
many friends and the Church at large, that 
Miss D. Murdock has returned to Springfield 
to resume the charge of St. Agatha’s School. 
Miss Murdock founded the school, and built 
it up on solid foundations to a good degree 
of success. ‘Her pupils, a host of Christian 
wonten scattered throughout the country, are 
her certificate of success in teaching and 
culture, and are ready with one voice to com- 
mend her, as, next to their mother, the one 
to whom they owe most in preparation for 
life’s duties, and burdens, and trials. 

Miss Murdock will open the school about 
the first Monday in September, and will lend 
all her energies to restore it to its pristine 
excellence. 

The Bishop asks his people, and all others, 
who desire the culture of a Christian home, 
and the teaching of a well equipped and 
thorough school, to entrust their daughters 
to the care of Miss Murdock, the Principal of 
St. Agatha’s School. 

GEORGE I. SEYMOUR, 
Bishop of Springfield. 


WASHINGTON. 
H. Y. Sarrpruen, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Choral Society—Salt Air Home—Cathedral 
School, 


Tue following ambitious programme, 
which has been arranged by the Board of 
Managers of the Choral Society for next sea- 
son, may be accepted as fixed, though sub- 
ject to change. The list includes five events 
in four of which the Society will take part. 
Auxiliary entertainments will also be given 
during the winter. 

December 26th, “The Messiah.” The so- 
loists will probably be Mme. Clementine De 
Vere, soprano: Miss Maybelle Louise Bond, 
contralto; Mr. E. C. Towne, tenor; Mr. 
Julian Walker, basso. 3 

January 29th, Song recital by Mr. David 
Bispham, assisted by the society, which will 
render three choruses. 

February 26th, “Hora Novissima.” The 
Board of Managers has not yet engaged the 
quartet for this work. 

March 26th, An illustrated lecture by Mr. 
H. &. Krehbiel. 

April 30th, “Elijah.” Negotiations are 
pending for the solo parts of this oratorio. 
It is probable that Mr. Nicholas Donty will 
be the tenor, and that Ericsson Bushnell will 
take the basso part in “Elijah” or in “Hora 
Ncvissima.°’ 

It is expected that Dr. Horatio. W. Parker. 
the composer of “Hora Novissima,” will con- 
duct his own work. The quartet in view for 
the .“Messiah” which 
gramme, is expected to be very strong, as the 
names mentioned indicate. At Mr. Bisp- 
ham’s song recital the society will render 
one chorus of last season and. “Bide With 
Us,” from Bach’s cantata of that name. It 
is probable that the lecture by Mr. Krehbiel, 
the musica! critic of the New York Tribune, 


will be on his well-known subject, “How to | 


Listen to Music.” 


Ir Is encouraging to note, how much in- 
terest has been taken in the “Salt Air Home” 
for poor children at Colonial Beach, by many 
in this city as well as elsewhere during the 
past year. The president, Mrs. W. G. Daven- 
port, wife of the rector of Emmanuel Church, 
Anacostia, has been at the Home since June, 


and reports that since the 1st of July, the’ 


family has averaged seventy; forty of this 
number are under ten years of age, six are 
helpless cripples, ten have no homes, and are 


will open the pro- | 
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to be kept during the entire summer. It is 
hoped that a winter abode may be opened in 
the fall, where these poor homeless ones may 
be sheltered and cared for, until they are able 
to do something for their livelihood. There 
are in the building, which is pleasantly sit- 
uated about half a mile from the shore, six- 
teen rooms, some of which have been finished 
and furnished by different churches, others 
are to be in the near future. The boys’ 
dormitory is sufficiently large to. accom- 
modate twenty beds. As the number of ap- 
plicants increased so much this summer, it 
was deemed advisable to convert the large 
play-room into a dormitory; this was done, 
and twenty-seven beds were placed in it. The 
visitors in the cottages at the Beach take 
great interest in the Home and enjoy watch- 
ing the fun and real pleasure the little ones 
have, when taking their salt water baths. 
Besides the president, the staff consists of 
two vice-presidents, Mrs. H. Y. Satterlee, 
wife of the Bishop, and Mrs. A. A. Birney; 
the secretary, Miss Victorine Koones; and 
the treasurer, Mrs. J. R. Johnson. 


Tuer National Cathedral School for Girls 
will open for its first year on Oct. Ist, in 
the new and magnificent building that has 
already been erected for the purpose. The 
principals are Miss Bangs and Miss Whiton, 
who work under a board of trustees, of whieh 
the Bishop of the Diocese is president. 


WESTERN NEW YORK, 
Wm. D. Waker, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 


Death of Sister Mary. 


Mary HArGcRAVE NewMan, better known 
to thousands in Buffalo and vicinity as Sister 
Mary, died on Friday, Aug. 3d, at the Church 
Home where she has been assistant to Sister 
tonise for the past 22 years as one of the 
deaconesses in charge of the Church Charity 
Foundation for the care of the aged and 
orphans. 

For nearly a year past Sister Mary had 
been in charge of the Church Home succeed- 
ing Sister Louise, who had resigned the po- 
sition, but who remained at the Home where 
for the past few weeks she devoted herself 
to the care of Sister Mary, who was her life- 
long friend. Sister Mary had been ill for 
five weeks with nervous prostration, follow- 
ing several months of anxiety and hard work 
in connection with her duties at the Home. 
At last she was stri¢ken with acute peri- 
tonitis, which was the immediate cause of 
death. 

Sister Mary was born in Cheltenham, 
England. She came to the United States 
when a child, and received her training as a 
religieuse in Brooklyn, being admitted to the 
office of a deaconess by Bishop Littlejohn 
nearly 30 years ago. 

Later, Sister Mary and Sister Louise were 
sent to the Diocese of Western New York, and 
subsequently transferred by Bishop Little- 
john to Bishop Coxe for the work which they 
so successfully carried on for over 20 years in 
the Church Home. To Sister Mary. is due 
much of the success and prosperity of the 
institution, which has sheltered thousands of 
children and hundreds of aged and infirm 
folk. Hers was one of those noble characters 
that to know is to love. She was loyal to 
the core, staunch in her support of what she 
thought right, unswerving in her duty, gentle, 
loving, tender. She was adored by the chil- 
dren and venerated by the older inmates of 
the home. 

Hers was a loving, Christian spirit, 
friendly and gentle to all, and her presence 
was like a gleam of sunlight in the Home 
which she graced for so many years of her 
useful, saintly life. 

Her funeral was held on Aug. 6 from the 
Chapel of the Holy Innocents, the chapel on, 
the grounds of the Church Home. The in- 
terment was at Hlora, Ont. 
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CANADA, 
News of the Dioceses. 


‘Diocese of Quebec. 


THe new Principal of Bishop’s College, 
Lennoxville, the Rev. J. P. Whitney, M.A., 
and his wife, were to sail from England for 
Canada, Aug. 9th. He will thus arrive in 
good time for the important work he is about. 
to take up. Bishop Dunn intends to hold 
his biennial visitation to the clergy at Len- 
noxville in September, and requests those 
who have not yet answered his invitation to 
be present, to do so as soon as possible, in 
order that the arrangements for those re- 
quiring hospitality may be completed. 


Movements of the Bishop. 


Tue Bishop of Algoma will arrive in Can- 
ada from England about Sept. Ist. The 
Archbishop of Ontario and Mrs. Lewis will 
sail on Oct. 4th for Canada. Archbishop 
Lewis is now a guest at his daughter’s resi- 
dence in the County of Kent. Bishop Newn- 
ham (Moosonee), arrived in Montreal to pay 
a short visit to his family, the first week in 
August, after his extended visitation in the 
northern part of his Diocese lasting nearly 
a year. His return journey was a most diffi- 
cult one, over a country hardly ever travelled 
by a white man, but only by Indians going 
to their hunting and fishing grounds, The 
Bishop’s object in taking this journey was to 
go to Trout Lake, a district which has not 
been visited by a Bishop for twenty years. 
Mission work has made good progress there, 
however. Bishop Newnham confirmed 124 
persons there and 163 took part in the cele- 
bration of Holy Communion. Through lack 
of men and means very little has been done 
for the Indians in the God’s Lake country 
where the Bishop is anxious to open a new 
mission when he can get a man for it. 

Bishop Newnham is busy in conjunction 
with the Archbishop of Rupert’s Land in pre- 
paring for the necessary legislation by the 
Dominion Parliament, for the establishment 
of the new Diocese of Keewatin, and also in 
obtaining the needed funds. He is anxious 
to return to his headquarters at Moose Fort, 
which has. been undermanned for some time. 
It will be necessary for Bishop Newnham to 


Coffee and Heart Disease 


SLOWLY AND SURELY AFFECTS THE HEART’S 


ACTION. 


“My heart seemed to be jumping out of 
my body one morning after I had used some 
coffee, clear, without cream or sugar—for I 
had been told that coffee would not hurt me 
if used that way. We were all greatly fright- 
ened at the serious condition of my heart 
until I remembered that it might be from the 
coffee. 

“So when the trouble passed off, I con- 
eluded never to use coffee again. It had 
hurt me greatly, used in the ordinary way 
with cream and sugar, but I had hoped that 
it would be less harmful without the cream 
and sugar, but the result was no better. 

“Since that time we have heen using Pos- 
tum Cereal Food Coffee and my heart has 
never troubled me at all. We are all de- 
lighted with the Postum because we know 
how to make it and know how valuable it is 
as a health beverage. ; 

“In speaking to a friend lately about 
Postum Cereal, she said she did not like it. 
I found the reason was that it had not been 
made properly. After I told her to take four 
heaping teaspoons of Postum to the pint of 
water and let it boil full fifteen minutes after 
the real boiling started, she was greatly de- 
lighted with it and has been using it since 
and has been very much better in health. 
Yours truly,” Mrs. L. S. McEllimmey, 1218 
G St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


~~ — 
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return to Canada next spring in connection 
with the legislation for the new Diocese. He 
will probably make the journey in March— 


‘a five hundred mile walk on snow shoes. 


A VISIT TO THE EMPRESS DOWAGER, 


ONE WHO WAS PRESENT TELLS OF THE HIS- 
TORIC EVENT IN THE CHINESE COURT. 


FRANK G. CARPENTER, who is now in the 
Hast, sends to the Saturday Evening Post a 
long article about the Empress Dowager and 
China, his facts having been gathered only 
a few days before the present trouble broke 
out. Two years ago the Empress Dowager 
set aside all precedents and received the 
ladies of the foreign Legations at Peking. 
One who was present told Mr. Carpenter 
about it. Among other things she said: 

“Her Majesty was dressed in a pale yel- 
low silk gown, beautifully embroidered with 
flowers and dragons of the same color. She 
wore the headdress commonly worn by elder- 
ly Chinese women, her hair being fastened in 
a knot at the back just below the crown, the 
front of the head and a part of the forehead 
being concealed by a silk band heavily em- 
broidered with pearls of large size. 

“T was struck with Her Majesty’s youth- 
ful appearance. She was sixty-four, but she 
looked ten years younger. Her face was 
plump and free from wrinkles. She had a 
high forehead, elongated perhaps by the cus- 
tom of the Chinese ladies of pulling out the 
hairs at the edge of the forehead with 
tweezers. She had a strong face and in 
youth must have been very pretty. During 
the audience she frequently smiled, and I 
could see no signs of that cruelty with which 
she has been charged. 

“Her Majesty made us welcome to the 
palace and to China. She said she was glad 
indeed to receive us as foreigners, and that 
we should be friendly with one another, for 
were we not all of one family? 

“The banquet was fine, being made up of 
many courses and consisting of both Chinese 
and foreign dishes. 

“After the banquet the Empress Dowager 
again met informally with the ladies, drink- 
ing tea with each of them in turn, and in 
some cases throwing her arm about one and 
embracing her. 

“At this time she gave each a present of 
a beautiful gold ring set with a pearl as big 
as a marrowfat pea, three silk dresses from 
the royal looms and a set of two dozen combs. 
Throughout the whole audience she was ex- 
ceptionally gracious, and her manners were 
as polite and affable and at the same time 
as dignified and ladylike as could be those of 
any Empress of Europe.” 


TO START CONVERSATION. 
WITH A GOOD, FRESH STORY THE ICE MAY BE 
SUCCESSFULLY RBOKEN. 

“The preliminary stages of conversation 
offer the principal difficulty—‘the dread of 


‘silence makes us mute’” writes Mrs. Burton 


Kingsland, in the August Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal. 
interest. Why may not one treasure a few 
bits of stories apropos of that, much-worn 
topic, to be brought out upon occasion? For 
instance, some one speaks of the variability 
of the weather, whereupon one might tell of 
the lady, whose physician advised for her 
change of climate: ‘Why, doctor, you forget 
that I am a New York woman. I never have 
anything else!’ was her rejoinder. At least, 
it is better than mere acquiescence, and when 
people have laughed together the ice is 
broken. It is possible to have at one’s 
tongue’s end some trifling things of interest 
on various subjects—but the supply needs 
frequent renewal. There are moments when 
the embarrassment of silence is relieved by 
the knowledge that nothing but the veriest 
commonplaces are expected. When a hostess 


“The weather seems to have perennial | 


The. Living Church, . 


has paired her guests before a dinner and 
each man seeks the lady assigned to him, he 
usually says, ‘I believe that: I am to have the 
pleasure of taking you in to dinner,’ and she 
has but to bow and smile while accepting his 
arm, and may say in a voice of perfunctory 
politeness, ‘I am very glad.’ It is usually 
the man who takes the initiative and the 
woman who bears the burden of the conversa- 
tion.” x 


AN INDUSTRY FOR COUNTRY 
WOMEN. 


Still another outlet has been found for 
unemployed energy through the efforts of a 
young woman at Pequaket, N. H., in estab- 
lishing the Abnakee rug industry. Urged by 
a desire to give employment to the women of 
that remote mountainous district, and finding 
they could do nothing except make the com- 
mon hooked rug, which as usually executed 
is ugly of pattern, crude in color and un- 
pleasant under foot, she set herself the task 
of elevating the hooked rug, for she saw pos- 
sibilities of artistic results that their rude 
methods had not developed. She bought new 
all-wool materials, furnished original designs, 
dyed the goods in the warm, neutral tones 
seen in Oriental rugs, and trained her work- 
ers after a method of her own. The result 
was a complete metamorphosis of the hooked 
rugs, constituting a distinct departure in 
American industry, as they are unlike any 
product before offered. In texture they are 
thick and soft as the heaviest velvet carpets, 
and have considerable sheen; and as they ar 
hand-made they can be varied in color, pai 
tern, or size to meet any requirement. Thi 


work speedily grew beyond the original plan | 


of making rugs for floors. Crests and coats 
of-arms upon wall-rugs are executed as well; 
also wall-rugs with jeweled effects in the bor- 
ders, portieres, couch-covers, and chair-covers 
are made to order.—From “A Profitable Phil- 
anthropy,” by Helen R. Albee, in the Amer- 
ican Monthly Review of Reviews for July. 


TRIUMPH OF MIND OVER MATTER. 


“THis is to certify,” writes Mr. Leonidas 
G. Flickensplutter, of No. 390 Blumblethorpe 
Ave., Cleveland, O., “that on the 17th day of 
May, 1899, while splitting kindling wood in a 
shed in the rear of my kitchen, and using my 
left hand because of a momentary delusion 
that I had a sore place on my right hand, I 
brought the hatchet down in such a manner 
as to convey to my mind the false impression 
that I had severed my right thumb from the 
hand. 

“The impression was so clear, in fact, that 
I fancied I saw the severed member on the 
floor of the shed. 

“Following out the delusion—as I knew it 
to be—I picked up the imaginary thumb, 
clapped it immediately upon what appeared 
to he the bleeding stump, wrapped a bandage 
about it, and went my way. 

“After the lapse of a few days I took off 
the bandage. The thumb, however, appeared 
to come off with it. I threw it away and, 
still holding the thought, refused to recog- 


nize the delusion that my thumb was gone. 


“T refuse still to accept the delusive evi- 
dence of my eyes, which, being merely matter 
and therefore wholly imaginary and unreal, 
are not entitled to any credence on the part 
of the real or internal man, and I assert in 
the most positive manner that my thumb is 
not missing. It is still there. Realizing this, 
I use the hand as formerly, and have tri- 
umphed completely over the delusion, except 
that I find myself compelled—so strong is the 
infiuence of defective early training—I find 
myself still compelled, I say, to use my left 
thumb in opening my penknife. 

“But I confidently hope to overcome even 
this in time. 


“There is nothing so deceptive and unreal , 


| parison with their needs 


Tired of — 
rubbing? 
-Where'’s your 


Pearline 


as matter, and I close with the sincere hope 
that my case may afford encouragement to 
all doubters.”—Chicago Tribune. 


THE CHURCH KILLS HER BISHOPS, 


A HEARTBREAKING, EXHAUSTING LOT IS THAT 


— OF THE WESTERN MISSIONARY. 


“Western Dioceses are Bishop-killers at 
best. No, that is unjust; it is the Church 
herself which kills her Bishops,’ writes 
Rey. Cyrus Townsend Brady of “A Missionary 
in the Great West,” in the August Ladies’ 
Home Journal. “She puts them in positions 
where their faculties are taxed to the utmost. 
Naturally, she gives them rank, position, a 
bare living, and then loads upon their shoul- 
ders, if they be men, as they always are, who 
see the opportunities, accept the responsi- 
bilities and endeavor to fulfill the obligations 
of their positions, burdens too heavy for any 
mortal man to bear. She provides them with 
little money, a mere pittance indeed in com- 
gives them a few 
men, not always those that are best suited to 
effectually advance the work, and expects 
them to go forward. If these Western Bish- 

ps are not walking in Apostolie footsteps I 
know of no men who do so walk. It is the 
most exhausting, wearying, heartbreaking lot 


A Mountain Climber. 


INS 12 POUNDS ON CHANGE OF FOOD. 


hen a change in food can rebuild a man 


77 years of age, it is evidence that there is 
some yalue in a knowledge that can dis- 
eriminate in the selection of proper food to 
rebuil the body. A few months ago the 
physician attending Warren S. Johnson of 
Colfax, Cal., 77. years old, told him that 
death from old age would soon claim him, 
He suflered from general weakness and de- 
bility. 

An old lady advised him to quit coffee 


and drink Postum Cereal Food Coffee and to 
eat Grape-Nuts breakfast food every morn- 
ing. He took the advice, and has gained 12 
pounds. Says he is as well as he ever was, 
and ean take long trips in the mountains, 
which he has been unable to do for a long 
time. 

There is reason for this; in the first 
place, coffee acts as a direct nerve destroyer 
on many high !y organized people, both young 
and old, and many people haven’t the knowl- 
edge to select nourishing, healthful, rebuild- 
ing food. 

Both Postum Food Coffee and Grape-Nuts 
breakfast food are made from selected parts 
of the field grains that contain delicate par- 
ticles of phosphate of potash and albumen. 
These two elements combine in the human 
body to quickly rebuild the gray matter in 
the brain and in the nerve centers through- 
out the body. 5 

Direct, sure, and certain results come from 
their use and can be proven by any person 
that cares to make the trial. Both ‘the 
Postum Food Coffee and Grape-Nuts are kept 
by all first-class grocers. 
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Contrast 


The difference between hard north- 
ern grown wheat and that grown else- 
where, is that one is nearly all gluten 

f andthe other nearly all starch. This 
is the difference between 


Cream of 


Wheat 


and other cereal foods. Cream of Wheat retains 
every element essential to the highest nutrition. 
| Other foods are mostly starch, of little food 
value, and many so mixed with waste matter as 
b to be definitely detrimental with prolonged use. i 
Ask your grocer to show you the beautiful J 
Cream of Wheat pictures. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Canonical Church Register. 


PRICE LIST. 


For Parishes and issions of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 


Epirion A, Arranged for 400 Communi- 
cants, with Appendix for list of Kam- 
jlies. 164 pages Demy 16x10% inches. 
Llalf leather, very strongly bound, net $2.75 

Epirion B. Arranged for 920 Communi- 
eants, with Appendix for list of Fam- 


ilies. 296 pages. Half leather, very 
strongly bound, net - - - - - - $5.50 
EpITIon C. Without ‘‘Families.” Ar- 
ranged for 2,120 Communicants. 456 
pages. Half leather, very strongly 
bound, net eee ee he el hl 6S800 


APPENDIX TO CANONICAL CHURCH RA&GIS- 


TpeR. Contains list of Families only. 
200 pages. Half leather, very strongly 
bound, net CLS | ROR tiie Reo) as CS 3.00 


ALL THBDSH EDITIONS WILL OPHN AND LIN FLAT 
AT ANY PAGE. EXPRESS CHARGES ADDITION 


Mother’s Home Talks 
With Her Little Onese 


BIBLE:STORIES ON THE. ..4 
OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Price, 50 Cents, Postpaid. 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


If milk does not agree with your baby, add Mel- | 


lin’s Food and see what an improvement perfect 
nutrition will make in his condition. 


TORONTO AND RETURN, $12.40. 


On account of the Toronto Hxposition, the 
Wabash’ Road will sell excursion tickets from 
Chicago, August 25 to 28, at one fare for the 
round trip as above. Tickets will be good to 
return, leaving Toronto not later than Sept. 10. 
Vast through seryice. For further particulars, 
write F. A. PAtmmr, A. G. P. A., or call at City 
Ticket Office, 97 Adams St., Chicago. 


LOW RATES TO NEARBY RESORTS. 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway, Fridays, Sat- 
urdays and Sundays, to Waukesha, Green Lake, Mil- 
waukee, Williams Bay, Lake Geneva, Madison, Lake 
Mills, Devil’s Lake, Dousman, Delavan Lake, good 
returning until the following Monday. Fast trains 
with Parlor Cars. Descriptive pamphlets and full 
information at 212 Clark St. and Wells St. Station, 
Chicago. 


9 For Fine and 
Medium Writ- 
ing—303, 404, 603, 
604 E,F., 601 E, F. 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 
Stub Points=1008, 1071, 1083. 


For, Vertical Writing= 1045 
(Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 
1047 (Mvltiscript), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


Court-House § ‘les=1064, 1065, 1066, and others. 
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that can fall to any mortal man to'be a West- 
ern Missionary Bishop, and most of them 
fight it out until they die. The people are 
helpful, grateful, and appreciative; they do 
what they can. Let none blame them.” 


“Tr THERE be anything that makes us un- 
speakably weary,” says the Interior (Pres.) 
of Chicago, “it is the explanation that ex- 
plains nothing. And now comes Professor 
Jevons of England to cut all Gordian knots 
in history and straighten out all its prob- 
lems. And the first which he tackles is ‘The 
Origin of, Morality.’ That is as easy as fall- 
ing off a log. It is found in Tabooism, the 
superstition of the barbarian which separates 
all visible objects into the sacred and the 
profane. But what is the origin of Taboo- 
ism? How came anybody, much less a savy- 
age, to separate phenomena into the sacred 
and secular? The problem raised is as diffi- 
cult as the problem ‘settled.’ Then, too, there 
is the question, ‘What is the origin of the 
domestication of animals?’ Most unlearned 
people would say that the love for dogs and 
birds was as natural as the usefulness of the 
horse and cow is apparent. But that does 
not satisfy the philosopher. Ptfofessor Jevons 
finds that the domestication of animals ‘be- 
gan in Totemism,’ the selection of a particu- 
lar animal as the presiding genius of the 
tribe. But how came anybody to select a 
genius for the tribe? Pretentious as all such 
works are, they are mere verbal jugglery and 
humbug. And notwithstanding the trans- 
parency of the trick, it is surprising how 
many intelligent men are caught by the 
shuffle, the swift interchange of premise and 
conclusion? We may as well come to the 
bed-rock of philosophy first as last and 
acknowledge that the only explanation of any 
visible phenomena is the invisible God, His 
power, volition, and grace. The only explana- 
tion of the natural is the supernatural.” 


Now that Miss Mary Johnston has 
shown how rich a field for historic fiction ex- 
ists in Colonial Virginia, it seems strange 
that no one has entered it before. But we 
may be well satisfied tnat it has been re- 
served for Miss Johnston to bring that region 
and period and those picturesque characters 
into literature so effectively as in her Prison- 
ers of Hope, and now in Jo Have and To 


| Hold, both of which have very great present 


interest and promise to hold a permanent 
place in historic romance like that held by 
the Waverly Novels. 


A RECENT German invention is armored 
glass, or glass plates cast with wire gauze 
inclosed in their substance, so as to increase 
the resistance to pressure, shock, and the ef- 
fects of heat. Tests of the new material have 
been made at the Chemnitz technical insti- 
tute and the Vienna Technological Museum, 
which show that the armored glass is much 
stronger, and where the ordinary glass broke 
under sudden application of pressure, the 
strengthened material only cracked, and the 
cracks caused by changes of temperature did 
not allow either damp or flame to pass. 


| Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


For 


NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 


A wholesome tonic and nerve food, im- 
parting vigor and strength to the entire 
system. Induces refreshing sleep. 

Genuine bears name HorsForn’s on wrapper. 
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CONDENSED MILK 


For BABIES A8oeeres 


KINGSFORD’S 
OSWECO 


SILVER CLOSS 


STARCH 
For The Laundry 


POCKET MAP OF CHINA. 


Latest indexed map of Chinese Empire, with 
enlarged map of portion of China where diffi- 
culty exists, and information relating to present 
crisis, mailed on receipt of four cents in postage 
by W. B. Kniskern, 22 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 


WORGESTER GCORSETS—Sold by leading deal 
ers everywhere. Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 
Worcester Gorset Go. 

Worcester, Mass, Chicago, Ill. 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Gives all soups a delicacy of flavor that is thoroughly 
appreciated by epicures. Take neo imitation’ as a 
substitute for this great relish. 


PETER MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL 


Odorless. Fure. 
Send for 


seouss, SCHIEFFELIN & CO. New York 
CARRIAGE BUYERS CAV,SAYE MONEY: 


Makers of Vehicles and Harness in the world sell 


ing direct tothe consumer. ELKHART HARNESS 
& CARRIAGE MFG, CO., Elkhart, Ind. 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Aids digestion, clears the head, andiincreases energy. 
At all druggists. 50c. and $1.00. 
TO 


Refrigerators "3: 


Mc CRAY REFRIGERATOR & COLD STORAGE CO. | 
122 Mill Street --.--...------ KENDALLVILLE INw.- 


Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand 


Tasteless. 


MADE 


BES’ INFANT FOOD 


Condensed Milk. 


IN A WORLD WHERE “CLEANLINESS IS 
NEXT TO GODLINESS”’ 
NO PRAISE 1S TOO GREAT FOR 


SAPOLIO — 
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CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Price, 5 Cents. 


cy 


VOL, XXIII. 


MILWAUKEE AND CHICAGO, SEPTEMBER, 1.-1900. 


PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO. 


Che Young Churchman 


An illustrated paper for the Children of the 
Church, and for Sunday Schools. 


WEEKLY: 80 cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 54 cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 

MONTHLY: 20-cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to ohe adGzess, 124% cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
it paid in advance. 


Che Shepherd's Arms 


An illustrated paper for the little ones of the 
Church, and for Infant and Primary Classes. 
Printed on rose-tinted paper. 


WEEKLY: 40centsperyear. In quantities 

of 10 or more to one address, 30 cents per copy 

er year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 

MONTHLY: 15cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 8 cents per copy 
oe year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 

f paid in advance. 


Che Living Whurch 


A. Weekly Record of the News, the Work, and the 


Thought of the Church. Subscription Price, $2.50 per 
year. If paid in advance, $2.00. To the Clergy, $1.50 


per year. 
GLUB RATES: 
[50 cts. must be added to these rates if not paid in advancé.] 


THE LivING CHURCH (weekly) and THE YOUNG 
CHURCHMAN (weekly), 32.50 per year. 
THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 


MAN (weekly), and THE SHEPHERD’S ARMS (weekly), $2.80 
per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CNURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and TH2 LIVING CHURCH QUARTERLY, 
$2.75 Per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), THE SHEPHERD’s ARMS (weekly), and THE 
LIVING CHURCH QUARTERLY—a combination desirable 
in every family—#3.00 per year. 


A COZY CORNER. 


A HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Modern in all Appointments. 


Paris Conservatory. 


M. Widor. 
VOICE—Miss Ullman, 
Mme. Celli. 


of Music. 


Studying the Organ. 


Graduate Courses. Special Advantages 
in English, French, German, Latin, and 
Greek, - 
, * f&® 8 
REFERENCES: 
Bishops of Fond du Lac, Missouri, 
' Louisiana and Marquette. ; 

Rev. D. Parker Morgan, D. D., New 


York. 
Gen’l. E. S. Bragg, Fonddu Lac. ° 
a e @ & 
” Rey. B. Talbot Rogers,M.A., 
WARDEN, 


SCHOOL OF MUS 
PIANO—M. Alex M. Zenier, 


EG. 


VIOLIN—Herr W. Leonard 


Jaffe’, Liege Conservatc 


ORGAN—M. Alex. M. Zenier, 


Classes in Harmony, Theor 
Counterpoint, and Histor) 


Exceptional Advantages in 


t COMMUNICATIONS FOR ALL TO BE ADDRESSED TO MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Che Living Church Quarterly 


Containing a Church Almanac and Kalendar 
for the year, issued at Advent; followed quar- 
terly by smaller issues containing the Clergy 
List corrected. Nearly 700 pages per year. 


Price, 25 cents for all. 


Evening Prayer Leaflet 


Contains the full Evening Prayer, with Col- 
lect, Psalter, and 4 Hymns, published weekly 
in advance for every Sunday evening. For 
distribution in churches, Price in quantities, 
25 cents per copy per year. Transient orders, 
50 cents per hundred copies. A number of 


special editions for special occasions. 


Health of Pupils Phenomenal. 


Gratton Rall, 


Fond du Lac, Wis. | 
Fourteenth Year begins SEPTEMBER 25th, 1900. 


ELOCUTION AND PHY- 
SICAL CULTURE. 
ART—Miss Rhodes, Cowles Art 


School, Cooper Union and Na- 
tional Academy. 


Charcoal, Pen and Ink, Iflustrat- 
ing, Water Color, and Oil. 
History of Art. 

Art Needle Work and Dress- 
making Courses. : 


Unusual Advantages in Music, 
Art, and Voice Culture. 
INDIVIDUAL ROOMS. 


~+9 SJSSSSSSSSSSSE ESS Cee 


‘English, Science, Ancient, and Modern Classical Courses. College Preparatory and 


A GLIMPSE OF THE DINING ROOM. 


549 The Living Church. Sur. 1, 1900 
Educational. Educational. Educational. 
CONNECTICUT. INDIANA. NEW YORK. 
Gige"egnsive senmmany, marco] Ba CWE, MILITARY SCHOOL, | "155 ©. masons sence: ron cms 


> dies. Refined and modern surroundings, 
Gymnasium. Health and beautiful situa- 
tion. Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Established 1867, Dr, F, ZIEGFELD, President, 


The Largest and Most Complete Institution of Musicap 
Learning in America. 


New COLLEGE BLDG., 202 MICHIGAN BOUL., CHICAGO, ILL. 


The finest structure in existence devoted exclusively 
to a musical college. 


ORATORY AND 
Music 


DRAMATIC ART 


MODERN LANCUACES 
BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 


Dr. F. Ziegfeld, fans Von Schiller, Dr. Louis Falk, 
William Castle, Bernhard Listemann, S. E. Jacobsohn, 
Rudolph Ganz, Charles Gauthier, Herman Devries, 


Hart Conway, Director School of Acting. 


LATEST ENGAGEMENTS: 
The following celebrated artists have been added to the faculty: 
RUDOLPH GANZ, Pianist and Composer of Berlin, Germany 
CHAS. GAUTHIER, Principal Tenor French Grand Opera Co. 
HERMAN DEVRIES, Baritone MauriceGrau Grand Opera Co. 
HERMANN KLUM, Pianist of Vienna, Austria. 
KARL RECKZEH, Pianist of Leipzig, Germany. 
MARY FORREST, Soprano of Berlin, Germany. 


35th SEASON BEGINS SEPT. 10 
Catalogue Mailed Free. 


WE TEACH MEDICINE 


This is quite different from offering superior ad- 
Mei for the study of Medicine. Send tor Circu- 
arena 


Northwestern University Women’s 
Medical School ; ‘A 
333-339 South Lincoln Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


BUNKER HILL muany 
ACADEMY, 
Bunker Hill, Ill. No better home and school for any 
boy at any price. Refers to Bishops Tuttle and Sey- 
mour. Write to Col. S. L. Stiver, A. M., Ph. D. 


FORSSMALL BONS OR ee 
Asuperior Home and Military School. Refers to 


Bishops Seymour and Tuttle. Col. S. L. Stiver, A.M. 
PhD 


Success is best shown bj 
Results Tell, coscits’ “rhe schoo! has 


doubled in 8 years. Students prepared at the 


Illinois Woman’s College 


take honors at. the larger colleges and 
universities. The school has also a fine 
‘4record for health. Send for yee! 
care to Jos. R. Harker, Ph. D., Pres., 
JACKSONVILLE, -<- iLLINOIS. 


COLLEGE" MUSIC 


Send for illustrated cata- 
ILL. 


Yj 


logue to Joseph R. aAt er 


Ph. D.¢ Pres., ACKSONVILLE, 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, Knoxville, Ii. 


Now in its Thirty-third Year. 
Prominent Families in many States, during a third 
of a century, have been patrons of this Institution. 
Students are received at any time when there is a 
vacancy. Escort is furnished from Chicago without 
charge. Address, 
REY. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


WATERMAN HALL, Sycamore, Ill. 

| THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September i8th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, 

D. D., D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees., 

Board and culelony $300 per school year. Address, 

Rey. B. F. FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


: INDIANA. 

aS eS eS sons Oe ee. 

KNICKERBACKER HALL, Indianapolis, Ind. 
A Boarding and Day School for Girls. School year 

begins September 26th 1900, College preparation and 

special courses. Enlarged grounds and new building 

ready in September. 


MARY HELEN YERKES, ) p.; 
SUSAN Hity Yerxus, { Principals, 


Prepares thoroughly for College, Scientific Schools, or 
Business. Best advantages at moderate expense. Man- 
ual training (elective). Personal attention given to each 
boy. Fine athletic field and beautiful lakes. For il- 
lustrated catalogue address Rev. J.H. McKenzie, Rector. 


SCHOOL FOR 12 YOUNG BOYS 


thirteen year of age and under. Best advantages at 
small expense. Scholarships for boys with good 
voices. Address Rev. J. H. McKenzie, Lima, Indiana. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Norwood i 


School. 


Norwood, = = Mass. 


FOR BOYS. Fifteen miles from Boston, 
midway between the towns of Norwood and 
Canton. Number limited. Individual method 
in instruction and character moulding by per- 
sonal influence the special features of the school. 
A noble situation, pleasant home, rural sur- 
roundings, yet within 25 minutes of Boston. 
Reference to all our present and past patrons. 
Circulars on application. 


WILLIAM CHAUNCY LANGDON, A. M., 
Headmaster. 


P. O., Ganton Junction, Mass. 


| COODOOOODQOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO® 


FOR 


>The Cambridge School £98. 


@) Familiarly called ‘‘The Gilman School’’ 


aims to develop the best type of womanhood that re- 

finement and intellectual training can produce. The 
@® ideal is the highest, and no detail is too small for the 
@ personal attention of the Director, Mr. ARTHUR GIL- 
@ mAN. Each course is suited to the pupil and not the 
© pupil to the course, and the pupils are provided with 
@ such careful and kindly attention as a mother desires 
@ fora daughter when away from home. 


The Manual describes the school. 
@® No. 38 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Massachussetts. 
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MINNESOTA. 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL, Faribault, Minn. 

Is of unusual importance to the Church for its 
success withiboys, and its advanced place of influence 
in the West. The Prospectus for its 36th year is filled 
with information of great value to parents, and to 
those who may be interested in the effort to strengthen 
the most Northwesterly well established Church 
school. 

Its invigorating climate is very advantageous to 
Eastern and Southern boys. For information and 
Prospectus write the Rector, 

The Rey. JAMES DOBBI, D. D. 


MARYLAND. 


Edgeworth Boarding and Day School 
For Girls. Re-opens September 27th. 38th year. 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
Miss EK. D. HUNTLEY, Associate Principal. 
122 and 124 W. Franklin Street, Baltimore, Md. 


MICHIGAN. 


AKELEY INSTITUTE, Grand Haven, Mich. 

A Young Ladies’ Church School with a Department 
for Young Children. College Preparatory Course. 
Music aSpecialty. Terms, $250 with the usual extras, 
Correspond with Miss MARGURETTA CHEYNEY, Prin 
cipal, Grand Haven, Mich. 


NEW YORK. 


The General Theological Seminary, 
CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


The Academic Year will begin on Wednesday in 
the Septemper Ember Week, Sept. 19, 1900, with 
the eptrance examination at 9.30 A. M. The stu- 
dents live in the buildings. Board, coal; gas, and 
care of room, $225 per annum, payable. semi-annu- 
ally in advaace. 

Special Students admitted anda Graduate course 
for graduates of other Theological Seminaries. 

The requirements for admission and other par- 
ticulars can be had from The VeryRey.E.A.HOFF- 
MAN, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D.,;Dean, _ 


‘| peen provided for. 


Tarrytown-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y. An ideal 
schol. Advantages of 
N. Y. City. All depart- 
ments. Endorsed by Rt. 
Rey. H. C. Potter, Hon. 
Chauncey M. Depew. 
For ilius. circular I, ad- 
dress Miss C. E. Mason, 


NEw YorxK, Dobbs Ferry-on-Hudson. 


St. Matthew’s 
Military School 


Modelled on the great ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS— 
ETON, RUGBY, HARROW, after exhaustive per- 
sonal inspection by the Headmaster, 

Rr. Rev. HENRY C. POTTER, D.D , LL.D., Patron. 


HOOSAC SCHOOL, Hoosac, N. Y. 


Next year begins Wednesday, September 19, 1900. 
REV. E. D. TIBBITS, 
Rector. 


KEBLE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Under the supervision of Bishop Huntington. 
Thirtieth school year begins Tuesday, September 18, 
1900. Apply to Miss MARY J. JACKSON. 


NEW JERSEY. 


BURLINGTON NAUTICAL ACADEMY, Bur- 
lington, N« J. 


A modern School of Highest Type for Boys. Splen- 
didly equipped for College and Business Preparation. 
Military and Naval Drill. Manual Training. Char- 
acter-building our ideal. Private room for each stu- 
dent. Terms, $400. 

Rev. C. E. O. NICHOLS, Head-master. 
Lieut. Ros’? CRAWFORD, Commandant. 


OREGON. 


ST. HELEN’S HALL. 

A Boarding and Day School for Girls. Will reopen 
Sept. 17th. For circular address MISS ELEANOR 
TEBBETTS, Ph.D., Principal, Portland, Oregon. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Oak Lane. 
MARSHALL SEMINARY, £2 Girls and 


Young Ladies 
Academic and Music Departments. College Prepar- 
atory and Special Courses. Ideal location. Comfort- 
able and cultured home life. For particulars, address 


Miss E. S. MARSHALL. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MILITARY COLLECE 
hester, Pa. 
39th Year begins Sept.19, 
“4 Military School of the highest | 
order.” —U. S.WaR DEPT. 
My Degrees i in 
jYy/ Civil Fugineering, Chemistry, Arts. 
Thorough Preparatory Courses, 
Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry. 
Catalogues of 
Ool, C. E. Hyatt, President. 


ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL, Bustleton, Pa. (Near 


Philadelphia. ) «4 thorough and honest school, 
the kind of a school to which sensible parents desire 
to send their sons.’—Bishop Whitaker. Grounds and 
situation are exceptionally beautiful and healthful. 
Individual Instruction. Full Equipment. 

CHARLES H. STROUT, Principal. 


VIRGINIA. 


r 


FAUQUIER INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LAs 
DIES, Warrenton, Va. 
Fortieth session opens Thursday, Sep. 20th, 1900. 
Situated in Piedmont region of Va. on Southern R. ee 


fifty five miles from Washington.. A select limited 
home school. For catalogue address 


GEO. G. BUTLER, A.M., Principal. 


THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY IN VIR= 
GINIA. 


Three miles from ALEXANDRIA, seven miles 
from WASHINGTON. Seventy seventh session be- f 
gins SEPTEMBER 19th. Besides the usual Seminary 
course, the Departments of the ENGLISH BIBLE, 
CHRISTIAN MISSIONS, and MUSIC have recently. h 

Expenses $220 per annum: Spe- ~ 
cial students admitted. 

For catalogue, conditions for obtaining scholarship, 

and other information, address ra 

THE DEAN, Theological Seminary, Fairfax Co., Va. 
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Educational. 


WISCONSIN. 


ST- JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Delafield, Wis. seks 


A Church school for boys. Situated in the beauti- 
ful lake region of Waukesha County. Course, Clas- 
sical, Scientific, Business. 

For catalogue address, | 

Dr. SIDNEY T. SMYTHE, 
Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 


KEMPER HALL, Kenosha, Wis. 

A School for Girls, under the care of the Sisters of 
St. Mary. The Thirtieth Year begins September 24, 
1900. References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., 
Milwaukee; Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; 
Rt. Rev. Geo. F. Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; David 
B. Lyman, Esq., Chicago; W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chi- 
cago. Address THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


GRAFTON HALL, School for Young Ladies, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


College Preparatory, and Graduate Courses. Spe- 
cial advantages in Languages, Music and Art. 

Modern Equipment.—Individual Rooms, 

Refers to Rt. Rey. C. C. Grafton, S.T.D., Bishop of 
Fond du Lac; Rt. Rev. G. Mott Williams, D.D., Bish- 
op of Marquette; Rt. Rev. D. S. Tuttle, D.D., Bishop 
of Missouri. Rt. Rey. Davis Sessums, D.D., Bishop of 
Lousiana; Rev. D. Parker Morgan, D.D., New York; 
Gen’l. E. S. Bragg, Fond du Lac. Address: 

REV. B. TALBOT ROGERS, M.A., 
Warden. 


RACINE COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


“The school that makes manly boys.’? Graduates 
enter any university. Diploma admits to Univer 
sities of Michigan and Wisconsin. Address, 

Rey. H. D. ROBINSON, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


National 
Cathedral School 


For Girls 
Opens October ist, 1900. 


The Rt. Rev. HENRY YATES SATTERLEE 
President of Board of Trustees. 
Fireproof building, erected at a cost of $200,000. Park 
of 30 acres overlooking National Capital. Preparation 
for college. Graduate courses. Unrivalled advantages 
in Music. Modern gymnasium. Out-of-door work and 
play. MISS BANGS and MISS WHITON, Principals. 
Address [1t. St. Alban, Washington, D.C, 


y, For Fine and 
Medium Write 
ing—303, 404, 603, 
604 E, F,, 601 E. F. 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 


Stub Points-1008, 1071, 1083. 

For Vertical Writinge 1045 
(Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 
1047 (Multiscript), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


Court-House S.)les~1064, 1065, 1066, pd others. 


THE PENNOYER, inggr baa ridge ill ay 
Sanitarium 0 e high- 
Kenosha, Wis. est grade for the better 
class of people. Luxurious accommodations; spa- 
cious grounds (75 acres); cool summers; Lake 
Michigan views and breezes; best sanitary con- 
ditions for the sick or well. Send for illustrated 
prospectus. 


—— 


Refrigerators = 


Mc CRAY REFRIGERATOR & COLD STORAGE CO. 
122 Mill Street --------2-2eee- KENDALLVILLE INv, 


CARRIAGE BUYERS “Ay. Soe nex: 


Makers of Vehicles and Harness in the world sell 
ing directto the consumer. ELKHART HARNESS 
& CARRIAGE MFG, CO., Elkhart, Ind. 


The Living Church. 543 
SSS9SS9S9SS5SS9S99SSS5S5S5SS5S5S5555S950 


18th THOUSAND. 


Che Sunday School Chorister. 


A Service and Tune Book for Sunday Schools. Edited by Lydia 
E. Morehouse. Words and Music, 25 cts. net, postpaid. ; Words 
only, 12 cts. net, postpaid. 


New edition with 17 additional Carols for Yhristmas and Easter. 


SSSSS0 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.° 
THe YounG GCHurcHMan Co. 


1900. 

“The order of service, both choral and other », is made directly from the Prayer 
Book, without change or mutilation, or parody, as far as it goes. The keys used in choral 
service are C. and F., vastly better than the usual one in G. The hymns and music are a 
capital selection, arranged for the season on the pla of the hymnal, of which the most 
familiar and popular are given, with others well known from Hymns A. and M., an excellent 
series of Litanies and processionals for the seasons, some of which are new to us and very 
effective, The size and type of the book are very convenient and easy for use in school. 
Price 25c.”” Church Eclectic. 

“The choral service in this compilation and the vnies for the seasons’ are special 
features which adapt it to use in mission chapels fo. cducating youth to engage in the 
Church’s worship. Evening Prayer and vesper services are now more and more intoned. 
The interest of a newly-formed congregation in these services will be effectively promoted 


by a beginning in the Sunday School.”—The Churchman, 


Sunday School Text Books. 


A full supply. See list with Courses Suggested, on first page THE Livine 
CuHuRCH for August 25th. Catalogue on application. 


Sunday School Papers. 
Che Young Churchman. Che Shepherd’s Arms. 


Weekly and monthly’ editions of each. Samples and terms on application. 


Reward Cards. 


A full and complete line. See Catalogue. 


Address 
THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO, 
412 Milwaukee Street, - - - . - MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


BSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS9SSS9SS99S9S955SS99 
COSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS9S99 
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Ghe Magazines 


FroM cover to cover the contents of 
Hverybody’s Magazine for September are the 
most interesting of any issue of that remark- 
able periodical. yet published. In praise of 
the cover itself too much cannot be said of 
the beauty of its design, which is not only 
effective but quite original; the march of 
improvement in the process of printing is 
nowhere better shown than in this: specimen 
of multi-color work. A new short story by S. 
R. Crockett, entitled A Scientific Symposium, 
is written in his peculiarly delightful manner ; 
the reader, looks at the characters drawn, 
through the spectacles of the good-natured, 
quizzically observant physician who tells the 
story, and the doctor does not hesitate to 
turn X rays on human foibles. How a Great 
City is Cleaned is the subject of a very inter- 


esting article, and Oyster Farming is the 
title of an article in the Great American 


Industry Series, and its pages contain much 
more of greater 


be imagined by the uninitiated. The Simple 


Explanation of the month is of “The Light of | 


the Sun,” which subject affords a great deal 
of simple and entertaining instruction. 
Among other illustrated stories and articles, 
of which there are many, are “Artists’ 
Models,” beautifully illustrated with photo- 
graphs; the continuation of Stuart Robson’s 
delightful autobiography, “A Lucky Hazard,” 
by Mary Moncure Parker, and “Queen Vic- 
toria and Her Family as Artists,” with illus- 
trations from drawings by the Queen and her 
daughter, the Empress Frederick. Altogether 
a great ten cents’ worth! 


THE Sewanee Review (Longmans, Green & 
‘Co.) is, as usual, filled with articles of a high 
standard. ‘Cicero—Coward and Patriot,” by 
William C. Lawton, is rather a study of the 
weakness and errors of a man great among 
men, who still remains great in spite of 
pusillanimity and selfishness. Speaking of 
Cicero’s complaints in his exile, it is well to 
be reminded that “probably letters quite as 
querulous and unreasonable have been written 
by many an illustrious exile; but, happily 
for their writer’s fame, they have not been 
preserved and published.” A very good ac- 
count of “The Canadian Mounted Police” is 
given by B. J. Ramage, who suggests that 
this admirable organization of keepers of the 
peace might serve as a model for a similar 
corps of constabulary for the vast rural dis- 
tricts of the Southern States. The suggestion 
is worthy of consideration, not only in the 
South but in the West, and we ought not to 
be above learning from our Canadian neigh- 
bors. We shall not comment on every article 
in this number, since they are all so good, but 
we must draw particular attention to the ad- 
mirable paper on “The Constitution and Ter- 
ritorial Possessions” by Fred Henry Cox, as 
being a careful study of a question which is 
just now occupying the thoughts of the Amer- 
ican people. The writer shows from our past 
history and from important decisions of the 
U. S. Supreme Court, that the Constitution 
of the United States applies in full force and 
ex proprio vigore only within the limits of 
those States which are united into our Fed- 
eral Union; that it does not “follow the Flag” 
ex proprio vigore; and that as a matter of 
fact and of law, the United States of America 
have possessed and may possess territory over 
which the Constitution does not apply, except 
in so far as by act of Congress it is made to 
apply, since such territorial possessions are 
governed by act of Congress, and not by the 
provisions of the Constitution; and moreover, 
such government and jurisdiction has always 
been and is exercised without the “consent of 
the governed.” In short, the Anti-lmperial- 
ist faction in polities will meet with a very 
strong plea in opposition to their interpreta- 
tion of this constitutional question if they 
read this article. 


general interest than would | 


The Living Church. 
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“COLOR ~ DECORATION ~& 


THE SUMMER VACATION is the time in which to Re-decorate the Church. 


: Correspondence solicited 
® for work in any part of the 
3 U. S.— Also for Stained 
1B Fees Glass, Chancel Furniture etc. 


59 Carmine St., NEW YORK. 


MENEELY BELLCO., 
CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager 


Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. (@ Send for 
Catalogue. Thé C, 8. BELLCO.,, Hillsboro,O. 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE £1626. 
BN ide Shes e Sones 

MENEELY & CO. [ZUe5sr cst 
; SWEST-TROY N.Y.1BELL-METAL 


Church Bells, Chimes and Peals of Bes, 
Quality. Address, 
Old Established 


“BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
> THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati,O. 


BR ELL PEALS and CHIMES 


of Purest Coprer: and Tin, 
Warranted Satisfactory and Full, Clear Tone. 


The Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Church Cushions. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our free 
book. Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St., N. Y. 
me hes 


Monuments “2 


CELTIC CROSSES A SPECIALTY 
CHAS. G. BLAKE & CO. 720 Woman’s Temp!e, Chicago. 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 


GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS. 


27-29 South Clinton Street, - - Chicago, I1l. 


‘LUETKE, 


ART - WORKER” i 


FURNITURE 


OF ALL KINDS FOR 


CHURCH & CHANCEL 


Write for our new catalogue. Special 
designs and prices made on applica- 
tion. Correspondence solicited. 


PHOENIX FURNITURE CO., 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


THE FLANAGAN & BIEDENWEG CO. 


Or... STAINED GLASS fincowse 


WINDOWS... 
Show Rooms, 57--63 I{finois St., CHICAGO, Ills. 
Visitors Invited. Episcopal Church reference. 


COLEGATE ART GLASS CO, 
Established in 1860 by E. Colegate. 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS AND BRASSES, 
Highest award Augusta Exposition, 1891. 
318 West 13th Street, New York. 


Cox Sons & Vining, 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


CHURCH VESTMENT 


Embroideries 
gand Fabrics, 


10 Penny Boxes of Vertical Pens 


SPENCERIAN NO. 37 


Sold by Stationers Everywhere 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH. 
Memorials. Supplies. 


THE COX SONS & BUCKLEY CO. 


Church Furnishers and Decorators. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


CHUKC 


R. G. 


WINDOWS, 


FURNITURE. 


GEISSLER, % Marble and Metal Work 
56 West 8th St. (near 6th Ave.), New York 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TEXT BOOKS, 


Published by 


TEXT BOOKS ON THE BIBLE. 


A Practical Question Book on the Bible for 
Juvenile Scholars. 
By Miss L. L. Robinson, 26th thousand. .06. 
Questions on the Life of Chri-t. 
By Miss L. L. Robinson. .15. 


Systematic Bible Study for Advanced 


Classes. 


By Miss L. L. Robinson. 6th thousand. .20. 


TEXT BOOKS ON THE CHURCH CATE- 


CHISM. 
The Church Catechism. 


The text only, reprinted from the Prayer 
Book. .01. 
A Simple Analysis of the Catechism. 
‘For Young Children. Sth thousand. .02. 


A Junior Text Book on the Church Cate- 
chism. 
8th thousand. .04. 


A Senior Text Book on the Church 
chism. 


4th thousand. 


Cate- 
10. 


The Church Catechism, With Explanatory 
Notes. 


For the use of Sunday Schools and Con- 


The Young Churchman Co. 


firmation Classes. By the Rey. T. G. 
McGonigle, L.Th. 2d thousand. .10. 


TEXT BOOKS ON THE CHURCH AND 
SACRAMENTS. 


The Little Catechism of Holy Baptism. 


By the late Rey. Dr. Elmendorf. © .03. 
Catechism of Confirmation. 
By the Rey. T. D. Phillipps. 15th thou- 


01. 


A Plain Catechism,on Confirmation. 


By the Rev. W. H. Vibbert, D.D. 
thousand. 085. 


sand. 
23d 


A Catechism of Faith and Practice. E 
According to the Book of Common Prayer ; 
on the Basis of the Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Ten Commandments. By 
the Rey. Phineas Duryea. 5th thousand. 
-10. 


[List continued on lust page of this issue.] 


Address 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CoO., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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THE question of what to do next in Peking has already, if 
reports be true, received different answers from the military 
representatives of the several Powers in the army of the allies. 
Having occupied Peking and relieved the foreigners there under 
siege, the Japanese, British, and Americans proposed to discon- 
tinue operations and await further instructions from their gov- 
ernments. The Russians, however, proceeded to storm and 
oceupy the section of the capital known as the Imperial city, in 
which are the residences of the high officials and upper class of 
China; and only paused at the gates of the Forbidden city— 
the residences and domain of Chinese royalty. No doubt very 
much might be said for the Russian side of this controversy, in 
that it being apparent that the Imperial government, or what 
remains of it, has throughout maintained an unfriendly atti- 
tude to the Powers both through their diplomatic and their 
military representatives, it is quite plausible to argue that the 
whole city should be within the control of the foreign armies 
before they pause in their work. Unfortunately, however, the 
fact remains that three out of four military commanders 
thought otherwise, and that the Russian commander continued 
his work on the plea that his government had declared war 
against China, and consequently his relation to the Chinese gov- 
ernment and capital differed from that of the other foreign com- 
manders, and not only justified but required the pursuit of 
further hostilities. If this action is approved by the Russian 
government, it must result in a decided change of policy on the 
part of the other Powers. If Russia alone, regardless of the 
action of the other governments, declares war against China, 
the other Powers will find it impossible for their armies to 
remain in the Chinese capital. Their interests are too strong 
to permit them to change in a minute from combatants to neu- 
trals; yet unless they also follow the example of Russia and 
declare war, they will be obliged to remain in that character, or 
to evacuate entirely. Practically, to remain under such con- 
ditions is impossible, and either war must be declared by the 
other Powers, or their armies must withdraw immediately. 

This will materially retard the adjustments of claims 
against the Chinese government on the part of other Powers 
than Russia, and also will effectually destroy the concert of 
Powers which, up to this time, has remained substantially 
intact. It seems difficult to believe that Russia would take this 
step, and we cannot believe she has done so. The report from 
Chefoo that Russia, Germany, and Japan have jointly declared 
war may be passed aside as worthless. Such reports can be 
considered as authentic only when they come from the several 
capitals direct, for a declaration of war is invariably transmit- 
ted at once to-all neutral Powers. 


FurtHeEr reports as to the battle, from Peking, do not mate- 
rially change the accounts of last week, except to show that the 
first attack was on the morning of the 14th instead of the 15th, 
as first stated. ‘The army of the allies advanced to the city in 
three parallel columns; the Japanese holding the north, the 
Russians the center, and the Americans and British the south. 
It was on the night of the 18th that the conflict first began, 
but the Chinese resistance was so strong that the first entrance 
into the city was not made until the afternoon of the 14th, 
when the British and American forces first succeeded in enter- 
ing the city according to some reports; but on the other hand 
the same claim is made on behalf of the Russians, The forced 
march of the allies in the heat was attended with great suffer- 
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ing. The intention had been to permit the soldiers to rest 
before beginning the attack. When, however, the armies 
reached the vicinity of Peking, they heard the sound of the 
vigorous attack of the Chinese on the Legation buildings, and 
rightly feared thatthe delay of even an hour might make them 
too late to perform their mission. The soldiers were led to the 
attack notwithstanding their exhausted condition, and with the 
happy result already known. Mr. Conger declares that three 
days longer was the extreme limit that the Legation could have 
held out. 


Anotuer difficulty which appears to be added to the Chinese 
complications is suggested by the report that 4,000 native 
Christians assisted the army of the allies in the attack of the 
latter upon Peking. The position of the native Christians is 
difficult. They are under persecution, and their only 
safety, equal with that of the foreigners within the Legation 


most 


buildings, depended upon the advent of the army of the allies. 
On the other hand, the native Christians are subjects of the 
Chinese emperor, and if they have taken part in making war 
upon their emperor they must either, on the one hand, expect a 
degree of continued protection from the Powers, which is prac- 
tically inconsistent with the independence of the Chinese em- 
pire; or on the other hand they will be obliged to answer for 
their conduct to the imperial authorities. It is greatly to be 


regretted that these native Christians should have taken any 
part in the hostilitiés, and should not have permitted the for- 
eign armies to act on their behalf, as they were both able and 
willing to do. Thus they would not have brought this new com- 
plication into a ease already ecompheated almost beyond the 
possibilities of diplomatic adjustment. If a religious war 
should result from this action in which not to exceed a million 


Christians in China should be pitted against some four hundred 
million Buddhists and Mohammedans, the end is beyond doubt. 
Tue attitude of the United States in China is wisely de- 


ce of the present army in Peking 
make war against China. It is 
quite right, and indeed most essential, that the foreign armies 
should remain, both until order is restored in the Chinese cap- 
ital, and also until satisfaction can be received for the injuries 
of the past several months, and until safety can be guaranteed 
for future. To evacuate at the present time would be not only 
to give up the Chinese city and adjacent provinces to riot, 
anarchy, and massacre; but would also so weaken the prestige 
of the white race that the security of foreigners in China would 
be at an end for years to come. Such being the case, it is mani- 
festly the duty of the United States to remain, together with 
the other Powers, always supposing that a declaration of war by 
any Power is avoided. The President has done well to decline 
altogether to negotiate with Li Hung Chang, or any one else, 
on behalf of the Chinese government, until it is shown that such 
a government exists; and second that it is ready and able to 
maintain order and protection for natives and foreigners, and 
to grant reparation to the foreign governments. 

We cannot feel that the mission of the Powers is ended 
until the leaders in the recent atrocities are themselves brought 
to punishment. These leaders should include the notorious 
Prince Tuan, General Tung, and Li Ping Heng at the very 
least. The degree of complicity of Sheng, and of innumerable 


clared to include the continu: 
so long as none of the Powe: 


t 
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other high officials, should be investigated, as also that of the 
Empress Dowager herself. We hope it is not true that assur- 
ances have been given by the Powers that the person of the lat- 
ter shall in any event be respected. Possibly it may be neces- 
sary to make the best of the case without punishing her, who, 
if not absolutely and directly the responsible cause of the upris- 
ing, at any rate is so indirectly and by complicity. Particu- 
larly may such leniency be necessary if, as seems probable, she 
has escaped and cannot be captured. At the same time this 
is not the time to guarantee amnesty to any of the high officials 
of China, and even in the imperial palaces a rigid investigation 
should be made and the guilty parties, regardless of rank, made 
sternly to suffer. In no other’ way can the safety of foreigners 
in China be guaranteed in future. 


Ture Yang-tsze valley has not been without further diffi- 
culties, though happily they continue to be less severe than 
might be expected. An uprising at Hankow, during the night 
of the 21st, resulted in an attempt to burn a house adjoining the 
©ustoms Bank, adjacent to the British possessions, with the 
object of pillaging the bank and burning the European section 
of the city. The viceroy, however, took immediate steps to pre- 
serve the peace, arresting the ring-leaders of the rioters, of 
whom two were beheaded and twenty others imprisoned. Re- 
ports from Shanghai continue to eall attention to the need of 
more adequate defense for the foreigners in that city, and 
French reinforcements are declared to have been due the early 
part of the present week. So far as can be learned, however, 
there have been no outbreaks in the vicinity which would jus- 
tify the fears which have been expressed. Southern China, too, 
has felt the disturbances. At Amoy a Japanese temple was 
burned by a mob on the 23d, and marines were landed, appar- 
ently from a Japanese warship, for protection. It is also stated 
in a dispatch to Berlin, though without details, that a number 
of American and British missions in the city have been burned. 
This is the section of China which is considered to belong to the 
Japanese sphere of influence. At Canton, too, where peace was 
maintained as long as Li Hung Chang remained in the city, 
there have been uprisings, and it is stated that a Wesleyan 
chureh at Yugtak on the North river has been destroyed. 


Ir woutp be interesting to discover what is the source of 
the cautious reports sent out from Washington, reflecting on 
Mr. Conger’s mental condition. Certainly there has been noth- 
ing in his published dispatches to warrant the inference that his 
mind has become unbalanced, nor are his severe indictments of 
the Chinese Imperial government one whit more severe than 
those of Sir Claude MacDonald and Dr. Morrison, the corre- 
spondent of the London Times. Certainly, too, everything as 


to the present condition has been confirmed by the reports not | 


only of General Chaffee and Admiral Remey, but of the military 
and naval representations of the other Powers as well. If the 
one or two unpublished dispatches from Mr. Conger or General 
Chaffee have given rise to these rumors, then it would have been 
both generous and wise to have preserved the same reticence 
with regard to the supposed mental condition of our minister 
that has been given to the substance of the dispatches. The 
fact is, if the State Department holds any information of this 
sad result of the two months’ siege upon Mr. Conger, the facts 
should +be given out. If it does not, the rumors telegraphed 
are a scandalous libel which the department should ferret out. 
The fact that Mr. Conger’s information does not support the 
rose-colored view which the State Department has taken of the 
attitude of the Chinese government, does not warrant the allega- 
tion of bias or prejudice or of mental unsoundness against Mr. 
Conger. Every indication from every other source is that Mr. 
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Conger’s reports as to Imperial responsibility for the outrages 
are correct. 


Durine the period of excitement in China, we haye passed 
over the happenings in connection with the South African war 
though these have not been unimportant. General ohare 
failed to capture the Boer forces under General DeWet, which 
latter escaped into the western Transvaal, and at the present 
time a British force is in hot pursuit, making forced marches 
of remarkable rapidity. Small forces of Boer troops are cap- 
tured from time to time, but on the whole, little progress seems 
to have been made. An attempt to abduct Lord Roberts and 
other British generals was frustrated, and on Aug. 24th, Lieu- 
tenant Cordua, who had been convicted by a British court-mar- 
tial, was executed at Pretoria, within a few hours after the 
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verdict of the court had been announced. Cordua was one of a 
dozen men implicated in the conspiracy. Lord Roberts has 


given up his policy of conciliation, which was at first pursued, 


and henceforth all Boers captured will be held as prisoners of 
war, and houses and farms of armed Boers will be destroyed. 
The repeated breaking of the oath of neutrality is given as the 
reason for this changed attitude, and while, no doubt, that is 
true and very likely even justifiable, yet it certainly embitters 
and perhaps prolongs the contest. 


Mos rule in the United States, particularly in connection 
with negro criminals, continues to break out, now here, now 
there. It presents a dismal phase of our civilization, and its 
apparent increase, together with the touchiness of a class of our 
population when it is condemned, augurs only trouble for the 
future. 

New York‘was the scene of such an outbreak on the night 
of August 15th. A policeman had been fatally stabbed by a 
negro, while arresting a negro woman. After his death, two 
women, who had stopped in front of his house, were accosted by 
a drunken negro. The arrest of the latter was the scene for a 
general riot, which rapidly spread over a large tract of lower 
New York, and included the usual details of miscellaneous bru- 
tality on the part of white toughs against negroes in general 
wherever they were found. So far as can be discovered from 
somewhat conflicting statements, the police made no real effort 
to protect the negroes nor to end the riotous demonstrations, 
and grave charges are made against the force. On the follow- 
ing night, however, an apparent resumption of the turbulence 
was promptly quelled by the police. 

Similar scenes were enacted at Akron, Ohio, on the night 
of the 22nd. Here two negroes had been arrested for an at- 
tempted murder of a white man. A crowd collected at the 
courthouse and jail and searched for the two criminals, who, 
however, had already been removed. In the course of the re- 
sulting riot the prison was blown up, two children—one of whom 
was a four-year-old child in a baby carriage—were killed, and 
one man fatally and a number of others more or less seriously 
wounded. 

We have no desire to enlarge on this depressing theme. We 
should not think of making the common-place and altogether 
obvious remark that the press and respectable citizens of both 
these communities condemn the occurrences, were it not that 
we were warmly and vigorously berated for omitting the declara- 
tion in alluding to a similar occasion recently in another city. 
We may now, therefore, declare once for all, that respectable 
people always and everywhere condemn such demonstrations ; 
indeed, they would forfeit their claims to respectability if they 
did not. Such a riot, for such a cause, represents invariably 
the spirit of anarchy which is rampant through the whole civ- 
ilized world, and which breaks out at a moment’s notice and is 
only with the greatest of difficulty repressed. New York, espec- 
ially, contains an enormous number of the lowest classes of 
foreign immigrants, who have drifted to this country and have 
neither the ambition nor the willingness to go out of the city 
slums and go to work to obtain an honest living. In no portion 
of the world is the social problem so intricate as in New York. 
Nowhere is it so difficult to secure honest and capable adminis- 
tration of the city government, nowhere is such administration 
so urgently needed. It cannot be wondered at that New York 
City has more than once been held up in other lands as a terrible 
example of the failure of democracy. 


Tut news of the death of the railroad magnate, Collis P. 
Huntington, was followed by the announcement of the terms 
of his will, from which it appears that with an estate variously 
valued at from twenty to fifty million dollars, the amounts be- 
queathed to charitable purposes are only $125,000. This is in- 
deed a discreditable proportion to be given away, and reflects 


serious discredit upon the memory of him who was able to do so. 


much good, and passed into eternity without doing it. Indeed 
the lives of such men do not stand as models for emulation, 
notwithstanding their success in piling up wealth. The Phila- 
delphia North American well sums up his life when it says: 

“His weakness was his exclusive devotion to money. He could 
not understand that there are other objects worth aiming at as 
well as the achievement of wealth. For men who sought and won 
riches, but were something besides money-spinners, he had a tolerant 
contempt. They seemed weaklings to him. He planned and worked 
at his trade as if he were to live forever in this world. There are 
few hearts made sore by his taking off. 

“So Collis P. Huntington died a poor man, notwithstanding 
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his millions, because he lived a narrow and self-seeking and wholly 
material life. He missed the best things of existence in the intensity 
of his pursuit of what in the hands of wiser and better men is but 
the means to nobler ends.” 


Tuis is certainly a great country in more respects than one. 
On Monday of the present week there were eleven deaths from 
causes connected with the heat, in New York City, and numer- 
ous prostrations; while at the same time snow was falling in 
Montana and the far Northwest. The heat of the month just 
past has, however, been phenomenal throughout the entire coun- 
try, and in all sections there has been much suffering and many 
deaths. The columns of casualties daily published in the secu- 
lar papers show how severe has been the strain. Perhaps the 
next generation will so have utilized the mysterious properties 
of liquid air as to have greater protection against the severe 
heat of summer. 


LONDON: LETTER. 
Lonnon, August 14, 1900. 


eee NeeEOS Protestants and Moderates within the 
pale of the Church of England might not, perhaps, enter- 
tain any objection to the nominal existence of the English 
Chureh Union as one among many voluntary societies of 
Churchmen, so long as it merely held annual meetings, with 
devotional office said, minutes read and signed, and “safe” 
speeches delivered; but they do seem to object most decidedly 
and even violently, to the Union making any public and solemn 
profession of its faith in the true teaching of both Holy Church 
and Holy Scripture concerning the Blessed Eucharist. Never- 
theless, the English Church Union—ever true to its militant 
character and magnificent record in defending and fighting for 
the Catholicity of the English Chureh—has undertaken to make 
such a profession of faith in putting forth, at its recent annual 
meeting, the following Declaration, which was read by Lord 
Halifax at the conclusion of his presidential address and unani- 
mously agreed to by the great assembly rising to its feet: 


“We, the members of the English Church Union, holding fast 
to the faith and teaching of the One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic 
Chureh—that in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, the bread and 
wine, through the operation of the Holy Ghost, become, in and by 
consecration, according to our Lord’s Institution, verily and indeed 
the Body and Blood of Christ, and that Christ our Lord, present in 
the same most holy Sacrament of the Altar under the form of bread 
and wine, is to be worshipped and adored—desire, in view of present 
circumstances, to reaffirm, in accordance with the teaching of the 
Church, our belief in this verity of the Christian faith, and to declare 
that we shall abide by all such teaching and practice as follow from 
this doctrine of the whole Catholic Church of Christ.” 


Appended to the Declaration, moreover, are certain notes 
concerning the technical meaning of the specific words, “be- 
come,” “verily and indeed,” and “under the form of bread and 
wine;” and also a brief catena of authorities, both Patristic and 
English, in support of the doctrinal statement embodied in said 
formulary. 

We have here then a very weighty pronouncement; one not 
only so self-evidently, but also obviously so in view of the fact, 
as stated both by Lord Halifax and Canon Newbolt, that the 
Declaration was very carefully drawn up, and “after much con- 
sultation” with many who have made a learned and reverential 
study of the most sacred doctrine of the Eucharistic mysteries. 
Tt has certainly been put forth at an opportune time, and is 
well calculated, no doubt, to supply what was felt by most, if 
not all, English Catholics to be an imperative desideratum. 


“Why is our glorious Angel seen to mourn, 
With earth-bent brow forlorn? 
Why hangs the cold tear on His cheeks? 
Ah me! His silence speaks. 


“Not for the flood-gates opening wide, 
I fear, nor for the turbulent rushing tide ; a 
But for the Church, so loth at her mysterious board 
To see her present Lord. 

Therefore, around thine Altars deep 
The angels bow and weep. 


Obviously something very definite, weighty, and decisive was 
urgently demanded by way of protest against the bold denial, 
or what seemed the bold denial, of the Catholic and Prayer Book 
doctrine of the Eucharistic Presence by the two English Pri- 


mates in their recent unhappy Opinion upon Reservation. The 
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Suffragans of the provinces of Canterbury and York—or at 
least those amongst them who believe, or are supposed to be- 
lieve, in the Real Presence, as, for instance, the Bishops of 
Lincoln and Rochester, were the proper ones, of course, to lead 
the way into the breach to defend the Eucharistic doctrine of 
the Catholic Church in England against the attack upon it by 
their own Metropolitans, but they seemed singularly disinclined 
to do so, and by their silence, apparent apathy, and masterly 
inactivity, virtually waived the initiative in favor of what is 
predominantly a lay organization. Again, as in the troublous 
days of the Fourth Century, the ecclesia docta has been obliged 
to do, it seems, what was clearly the duty of the ecclesia docens 
to do. “The members of the English Church Union who met in 
the Church House .” says the Pilot, “had to face a very 
awkward fact. The doctrine of the Real Presence had, as they 
thought, and so many beside them thought, been condemned by 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York”; and then the same 
cultured and eminent journal pertinently inquires if such a 
matter could consistently “be passed over in silence by a society 
which exists for the defence, according to its lights, of Catholie 
doctrine and practice in the Church of England.” : 

Anxiety about so grave a matter was by no means confined 
to E. C. U.. members, or even to militant Catholics, but was 
shared by many outside the Union who usually pass for being 
merely old-fashioned “High” Churchmen. This fact has been 
foreibly testified*to by a prominent scholarly divine, who has 
seen fit, however, to take exception to the line of action adopted 
by the President and Council of the EK. ©. U. in putting forth 
the Declaration. The Rev. T. B. Strong, of Oxford, in a speci- 
ally contributed article in the Guardian upen the Declaration 
(which seems, however, a somewhat hypercritical piece of worl) 
says: “There is much anxiety among Churchmen as to the effect 
upon doctrine of recent utterances, and it is necessary that some 
measures of relief should be taken at this crisis.” 

Although there still exists in England quite a numerous 
elass of Church people who seem to answer exactly to the 
graphic description of the mass of English people in the Forties 
contained in a letier from John Henry Newman to the Rey. Mr. 
Keble in 1841, wherein he wrote, “The Church of England has 
been ruined by people shutting their eyes and making the best 
of things,” yet happily there also now exists a vast body of 
English Church people who have no intention of “shutting their 
eyes and making the best of things.” Jere EPATIT. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


Ce extension in new settlements around this great 
city is encouragingly active. Scarcely a week passes that 
some new movement is not to be chronicled, especially in the 
two Brooklyn archdeaconries, with the Cathedral foundation to 
supplement them. Nevertheless, the Lay Helpers’ report for 
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ST. MATTHEW’S CHAPEL, BROOKLYN. 


New York will show this year preliminary work done on no 
fewer than five proposed new mission stations. 

When the Rev. Robert B. Kimber came to New York to be 
Associate Secretary of the Board of Missions, he was promptly 
given something to do on Sundays, and quite appropriately he 
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took work at a mission. It is St. Matthew’s, Brooklyn Manor. 
It is under, Archdeacon Bryan, with Mr. Kimber as priest in 
charge. The growth has been substantial in spite of some draw- 
backs of a new neighborhood and a not ideal meeting place. A 
fine site has been acquired, and work is to begin at once upon a 
frame chapel, 30x60 feet in size, to cost $3,000. This chapel 
will be not unlike the Mineola one described in this letter some 
months sinee, and is a part of the same aggressive Church ex- 
tension work that brought that building into existence. 

The Rev. W. W. Moir, for some years assistant at the 
Church of the Holy Communion, and now absent on a year’s 
leave, has led in the erection of a church at Lake Placid, which 
is to be consecrated on September 9th by Bishop Doane. It 
is named St. Eustice, and while it is in the Adirondacks and has 
many qualities of the summer outing, it is intended for work 
the year round. Its style is said to be in harmony with its 
rural surroundings. There is an industrial school connected 
with it, and during the summer, parties of boys from the Holy 
Communion, New York, are entertained by Mr. Moir at the 
school and at the camp near by. 

Harry A. Sill, son of the Rev. Thomas H. Sill, and well 
known to original B. S. A. men, has just returned from Ger- 
many, where he has studied for five years. Before going to 
Halle he was two years at Oxford. Halle has given him the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy, adding some high commenda- 
tions in his diploma. Dr. Sill has a book in press in Germany 
upon Plato’s Letters. A limited edition, especially for scholars, 
will be issued. Its author is, by-the-by, considered one of the 
greatest of Greek scholars living, and an authority in ancient 
history. 


The Incarnation, the Rey. Dr. Grosvenor rector, is to have 
the honor of entertaining the Diocesan Convention this year, 
as last. The date is September 26th. 

It is expected the Labor Day conference at Asbury Park 
will bring together five hundred Brotherhood men. The meet- 
ing will be held at Trinity Church, and the Bishop of Kentucky 
will be one of the speakers. There will be a meeting on the 
Saturday night previous, an early celebration on Sunday morn- 
ing, a mass meeting that afternoon, and a conference on Labor 
Day afternoon, the morning being given over to recreation. 

Bishop Seymour of Springfield and Bishop Satterlee of 
Washington have been in town during the past week. The 
former came East some time since, but had to return West 
almost immediately, and the latter arrived by steamer from 
Europe and has gone to his summer home in the Catskills. 

Dr. Franklin Booth, a highly-respeeted physician of New- 
town, Long Island, was killed by a trolley accident on the 18th. 
When his funeral was in progress in St. James Church, that 
village, the loeal business houses closed out of respect for him. 
Not only an earnest Churchman but an earnest philanthropist 
and doer for the poor, he delighted in nothing more than the 
organization of a coal club, or of something similar, the opera- 
tions of which would help others to help themselves. 
the Civil War he was a surgeon at the front. 

Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, the financier who is actively iden- 
tified with the work of St. George’s and always finds time to 
attend a General Convention lasting several weeks, has pre- 
sented Benjamin West’s painting, “The Raising of Lazarus,” 
to the Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. The capital city of 
Connecticut was Mr. Morgan’s birthplace, hence his interest, 
and he and his father, Mr. Junius 8. Morgan, gave $150,000 to 
the Athanzeum. 

“The Raising of Lazarus,” which is well known, hung’ for 
many years over the altar of Winchester Cathedral, where it 
looked down on one of the most impressive Cathedral naves of 
the world, a clear length of almost 400 feet. It was framed 
into the fifteenth century reredos and remained in the Cathedral 
nearly 118 years. It was removed about a year ago, when some 
restorations were made to the reredos, and was for a time hung 
in a side aisle. 

When it did not reappear and it was reported that it had 
been sold to an American, a storm of indignation arose in Eng- 
land. The Dean of Winchester Cathedral was obliged to write 
a letter to the press, acknowledging’ the sale, but explaining that 
the Cathedral never had any real title to it and that, therefore, 
no ene had any right to complain. This stilled the chorus of 
criticism to some extent, but there is still much feeling in Eng- 
lish art circles over the removal of such a canvas. 

The picture, which is a good example of West’s academic 
style and cold color, is valued more from the historical than the 
artistic point of view. The composition is crowded, and with 
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figures rather more than life size. The best of these are those 
of Martha and Mary, and the figure of Martha in particular 
shows the influence of Reynolds and Gainsborough. The ean- 
vas measures 10 feet 10 inches by 5 feet 5 inches, and is signed 
“Benj. West, 1780.” 

At this time West was at the height of his fame and was. 
considered the greatest historical painter in the world. The 
picture was probably exhibited for two years, and in 1782 New- 
ton Ogle, the then Dean of Winchester, purchased it for that, 
Cathedral. 

It is rather remarkable that a characteristic work by one of- 
the-earliest of American artists, for Benjamin West, although 
he painted and died in England, was born in the United States,, 
should over a hundred years after its production be taken from: 
its English resting place to the land of the artist’s birth. 


CORNER STONE LAID AT OCONTO, WIS. 


HURSDAY, August 23, 1900, will long be remembered in 

the history of St. Mark’s parish, Oconto, Wis., in the 
Diocese of Fond du Lace, as the day on which the corner-stone 
of the new church was laid by the Bishop of the Diocese. 

It is probably forty years since the faith of the Church 
was first preached in Oconto. Some uncertainty exists as to 
the date, as unfortunately the early records of the parish were 
destroyed by fire some years ago. But as early as 1865 the 
services of the Church seem to have been regularly held by the 
Rey. Mr. Ten Broeck, and in 1869 the frame church at present. 
in use was erected, the corner-stone being laid by the late 
Bishop Armitage. It was a very unpretentious building then 
erected; nevertheless, for thirty-five years it has been the shelter 
of the faithful, and their spiritual home. The Rey. Dr. Datfter 
was one of the first resident priests of Oconto, and in the sum- 
mer of 1886 he was succeeded by the well-beloved Rey. Lucius 
D. Hopkins, now of Sheboygan. For eight years this faith- 
ful priest labored in Oconto, building up a strong parish to the 
glory of God. During his incumbency the church was provided 
with a new and reverent altar; the chancel was extended, and 
lights, colored vestments, and three other of the remaining 
points were introduced and welcomed. 

The present Bishop of Fond du Lac administered his first 
Confirmation in Oconto after his consecration, and in memory 


REV. L. D. HOPKINS. 
TWO FORMER RECTORS. 


REY. GEO. W. LAMB. 


of that occasion he presented the church with a beautiful cibo- 
rium. Later, the Bishop preached a mission here, and some 
time after, Father Huntington came for the same purpose. 
The parish grew rapidly under Mr. Hopkins, and in 1893 an 
effort was made to build a new church. Through the instru- 
mentality of Mr. Hopkins a goodly sum was secured to form a 
nucleus of a building fund, a fine site was bought,,and plans 
were drawn for the new church. Unfortunately, it was not 
found possible then to proceed to building, and with the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Hopkins in 1894, the matter fell through and the 
whole scheme was abandoned. 

From 1894 to 1899 the Rev. G. N. Mead and the Rev. 
George Woodward Lamb labored successively as rectors of 
Oconto. During the former’s incumbency a fine guild hall was 
purchased for the parish, and both priests worked faithfully to 
build up on the strong foundations already laid by Mr. Hopkins. 

In the spring of 1899 the Bishop offered the rectorate of 
the parish to the Rev. P. Gavan Duffy (the present rector), then 
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rector of St. George’s, Kansas 
City, Mo. He accepted the 
parish after a sojourn in Eu- 
rope, and entered upon his 
cure in September of the 
same year. Under the new 
rector the work of the parish 
was vigorously continued and 
the need of a more commodi- 
ous. building being plainly 
demonstrated by the congre- 
gation, the whole question of 
erecting a new church was 
successtully revived. The 
subscription list circulated 
began to fill rapidly, and the 
Bishop not only encouraged 
the efforts of the new rector, 
but aided substantially by 
sending him his _ personal 
check for $2,000 for the 
building fund. This generous act of the Bishop meant a stone 
church for the parish; plans were drawn, the contract let, and 
just exactly eleven months after the coming of Mr. Duffy, the 
corner-stone of the new edifice was laid. 

It was a glad day for St. Mark’s parish, this realization of 
what its people had looked forward to for so many years. It 
began with a celebration of the Holy Eucharist by the Rev. 
L. D. Hopkins at 7 o’clock. This was followed by a second 
low celebration by Archdeacon Weller at 8. At 10:30 came the 
high celebration and the laying of the corner-stone, both being 
celebrated according to that reverent use which is traditional of 
a parish in the Diocese of Fond du Lac. The rector was the 
celebrant, and a sermon was preached by the Rev. L. D. Hop- 
kins. In the chancel, besides the officiating clergy, were the 
Rev. Messrs. Weller, Merrill, Cordick, Harrison, Rogers, 
Osborn, Graf, Wicks, and Kroll, the latter being master of cere- 


REY. P. GAVAN DUFFY. 


monies. Immediately after the ablutions were made the pro- 
cession left the church for the site of the new church in the 
following order: 

First, Crucifer, Acolytes, and banner-bearer; the Oneida 
band in uniform; second banner; the vested choir of boys and 
men with three more banners; second crucifer and another 
banner-bearer; the Rev. clergy; the preacher, in cope, with two 
acolytes; the rector in cloth-of-gold cope, attended by his aco- 
lytes. Next came the members of the vestry and the various 
committees, guilds, children of the Catechism, and people. 

The processional hymns to the site, which is a quarter of a 
mile from the old church, were 516 and 491. Arrived at the 
new church ground, the procession was met by the Bishop in 
cope and mitre, preceded by his chaplain bearing the pastoral 
staff, and attended by priests of honor and acolytes. The scene 
was very striking and one long to be remembered by the people 
of Oconto. Numbers lined the route of the procession and 
gathered at the site, and the greatest reverence was shown by 
people of all creeds as the procession passed through the streets. 
A silver trowel, suitably engraved, was presented to the Bishop, 
who, after pouring holy oil on the corner-stone, laidand blessed it. 
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Then came an address by the Bishop, after which the procession 
re-formed and proceeded to the guild hall. Here luncheon was 
served to a large number, and the rector received the congratu- 
lations of his Bishop, brother priests, and people. 

At 4:30 evensong and Te Deum were solemnly sung, and 
at night a parish reception was held in the guild hall. So 
closed a day which will ever be memorable in the minds of all 
who were witnesses of the solemn ceremonies and the joy of the 
people. 

The church, when completed, will be a handsome grey stone 
structure 63x96 feet, with an imposing square tower. The. in- 
terior will consist of a deep and wide chancel, ambulatory, and 
a nave with three aisles. There will be a fine high altar of 
stone under baldachino, and on the south side a lady chapel with 
a second altar. Sacristy, vestry, and choir rooms are all pro- 
vided for, whilst at the west end a gallery will be erected. 

The church was designed and the plans drawn by Mr. A. H. 
James, architect, of Kansas City, Mo., a late parishioner of the 
present rector of Oconto. The new church will be completed 
by the Feast cf All Saints. 

St. Mark’s is a parish of about 200 confirmed persons, nine- 
tenths of whom are communicants. The parish officers are: 
Mr. Cleveland Keith, rector’s warden; Dr. Claude E. Arm- 
strong, parish warden; Mr. T. Thomas, parish clerk; and Mr, 
Charles Keith, treasurer. 


NEW RECTOR AT OCONOMOWOC, WIS. 


C HE parish of Zion Church, Oconomowoc, Wis., whose beau- 

tiful church building on a neck of land stretching out into 
the Oconomowoc Lake, with water on three sides of it, is known 
to so many summer tourists, has called as its rector the Rey. 
D. C. Garrett, recently from California. Mr. Garrett has been 
in charge of the parish during the summer, since the resignation 
of his predecessor, the Rey. F. C. Jewell, took effect. 

The Rev. D. C. Garrett was born in Burlington, Iowa, and 
received his preparatory education in the Grammar and High 
Schools of that city. 
His father, William 


Garrett, many ‘years 
Senior Warden of 
Christ Chureh, and 
his grandfather, 
Judge David Rorer, 
were pioneers in what 
was then Wisconsin 
territory, and were 
both confirmed by 
Bishop Jackson Kem- 
per. Mr. Garrett 
went first to Griswold 
College, Davenport, 


where he was a mem- 
ber of the household 
of Bishop Perry, and 
afterwards for a time 
the Bishop’s secretary 
and chaplain. He took 
the degree of A.B. at 
Harvard University, 
and completed the 
theological course at 
Davenport, where 
afterward, for seven 
years, he was rector 


REV. D. C. GARRETT. 


‘ of the united parishes of Triviiy and Christ Church. The 


mother parish of Iowa developed under his rectorship from a 
small congregation to one of the strongest parishes in the 
Diocese. 

In 1890 Mr. Garrett received, simultaneously, calls to the 
flourishing parish of St. Paul’s, Des Moines, and the newly- 
organized congregation, of St. Mark’s, Seattle, Washington. 
Choosing the work in the far Northwest, for seven years again 
the rectorship eontinued, where in the face of the hardest times 
Seattle has ever known, the congregation grew, the original 
church was enlarged three times, a handsome rectory was built, 
and finally a new site was paid for entirely, and a commodious 
new chureh constructed. Mr. Garrett took a lively interest in 
civic affairs in Seattle and held a number of positions of public 
honor and trust. 

In 1896 a call to Trinity parish, Portland, Ore., was de- 
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clined, but the following year, after the new church was com- 
pleted, a renewed call was accepted. A revival of temporal and 
spiritual prosperity marked the two years’ rectorship in Port- 
land. A debt of $40,000, which threatened the church with 
foreclosure, was disposed of by inducing the parishioners to 
subscribe for bonds, without interest, for five years, the parish 
owning sufficient property to more than secure this amount 
without jeopardizing either the old or new site. 

In September, 1899, after a repeated call, Mr. Garrett en- 
tered upon the rectorship of St. Luke’s Church, San Francisco, 
in succession to Bishop Moreland—what promised to be a work 
of unusual interest and success was cut short at the very en- 
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trance to the new stone edifice by an attack of neurasthenia. 
After several short vacations Mr. Garrett was obliged to rest 
absolutely for several months, and finally, in view of the urgent 
needs of St. Luke’s, insisted upon resigning. 

Coming to Oconomowoc at the solicitation of Bishop Nich- 
olson for the summer as minister-in-charge of Zion parish, Mr. 
Garrett, about the middle of August, was prevailed upon to 
accept the rectorship, his health having been fully restored. 
During the few weeks of his incumbeney the annual income of 
the parish has more than doubled, together with a marked mani- 
festation of parochial life and activity. Electric lights are be- 
ing put in both church and rectory, and one interested parish- 
ioner is fitting up the rectory for city water with plumbing and 
bath room complete. 

Mrs. Garrett, who was Miss Lily Selmes of Boston, has been 
a valuable co-worker. One of the three children derived his 
name, Jackson, through an uncle, from Bishop Kemper. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION, 


Be that Science is not antagonistic to Religion but 

rather one of its handmaids, I was pleased to have some con- 
firmation of this faith from my association with the astronomers 
during my Southern trip to see the recent total solar eclipse. 

Some conversations naturally came up on religious topics 
with the different gentlemen. A brief account of them may be 
interesting and helpful to others. 

On producing my little pocket Hebrew Psalter, the subject 
of the first chapter of Genesis came under discussion and the 
scientists remarked how the Church had had to “hedge” in her 
declarations before the advance of science. I admitted with 
sorrow that such had been the case sometimes in the past, but, I 
said, “There is one fact which I think will not be disproved by 
Science, and that is, that the origin of the human race did come 
from a single unit—the man ‘Adam;’ for I understand that 
Science has found that in some cases a single ‘hermaphrodite’ 
creature has been the originator of different species.” 

My friend confirmed this statement strongly and fully, and 
agreed with me in feeling that man’s moral nature could never 
—as his physical did—have been evolved from an animal, but 
must have been “inspired” by the direct creation of God, if He 
took a specimen of the highest known ape, and made him man 
by breathing into him a living soul. I said the reason I hold to 
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this fact about Adam, which inyolves the physical solidarity 
of the human race, is because on it St. bases his grand argu- 
ment in the Romans, about Christ being the second Adam, and 
so involving the spiritual solidarity of the Christian Church, 
and I cannot believe that the inspired apostle was arguing from 
false premises. 3 

On learning that two other gentlemen were members of no 
Christian body, having never been baptized, and yet that they 
resented the common flippant notion that all scientists are 
atheists, I asked one of them why he had not become a Church 
member. Because, he said, he could not see how we knew that 
God is good and loving, when-in Nature He so often seems 
heartless, cruel, and mechanical. 

I replied: 

“Because God has revealed, Himself by His Son, Jesus 
Christ, far fuller and plainer than in Nature. JI once read a 
story,” I said, “of a boy who was apprenticed to a man, his 
master, who seemed very stern and severe, so that he hated him 
and only worked for him because he had to. One day, some one 
said to the boy, ‘Do you know that your master is your own 
father? The revelation of this fact made the youth completely 
change his feelings towards his master; made love well up in his 
heart; and all his future service became voluntary and joyful. 
Since Christ came, and told us that God is our loving Father, it 
makes all the difference in the world, and should move all His 
believing children to serve Him eagerly and entirely.” 

The gentlemen saw the point and its importance. 

One more conversation: The subject of Christian Unity 
came up with one of the gentlemen who is a devout Unitarian. 
He maintained that we “Episcopalians” wanted all other Christ- 
ians to give up everything distinctive and become “Episcopali- 


I denied the charge, and said: 

“We want you to give up nothing, but to receive something 
which you all lack, viz., the episcopal ordination of your minis- 
try through Apostolic Succession, which will bring you back into 
full communion with the Catholic Church and our American 
branch of it. All validly baptized persons, as Bishop Doane has 
said, are already members of the Catholic Church, but not 
in full membership until episcopally confirmed and communi- 
eants.” 5 

Repulsed in this line, my friend declared that we “Episco- 
palians” must stop proselyting and then Union could be har- 
moniously reached in time. I replied: 

“No! We can never stop true proselyting, which is not the 
wrong partisan kind. We do not want all Christians to become 
mere ‘Episcopalians’ per se, but full members of the Catholic 
Church. As long as we feel we have something good which you 
have not, we will continue to offer it freely and to urge you to 
take it. A patriotic American abroad may rightly urge his 
foreign friends to emigrate to this land of freedom, and if he 
does not insist on their coming only to his own particular State, 
to his own particular city, and to his own particular street, he is 
not proselyting in a partisan and wrong spirit. Moreover,” I 
remarked, “we are not desirous for mere ‘Union,’ but for full 
‘Unity,’ which is far more than ‘Union’ and far less than ‘Uni- 
formity,’ and we believe the American Catholic Church is broad 
enough, in a good sense, to take in all loyal Americans and will 
do so some time.” 

The inclusiveness of my statement staggered and silenced 
my friend’s loyal denominationalism! 

I believe the declaration of the Catholicity (with a capital 
“O”) of our Church is what will win all American Christians to 
her national standard. H. M.S. 


A GIGANTIC WORK. 

“A woRK which will some day rival the pyramids and the Suez 
Canal, and stand, whatever may happen, as a permanent monument 
of the English occupation of Egypt,” is the description given by the 
Lancet’s Egyptian correspondent of the huge granite dam in process 
of construction at Assouan. The work is carried on daily, except 
Sundays, by 7,000 Egyptians and 500 Italians under the superin- 
tendence of 150 British artisans. It has gone on steadily for two 
years, except during the three months of the Nile flood, and will only 
be completed in three years more. The Europeans have to live in 
mud brick huts with walls three feet thick; these are fairly cool, even 
when the midnight temperature is 100 degrees. The men who avoid 
liquor and wear huge helmets are said to stand the hot sun very well. 


Love dignifies and ennobles every service. This is a world of 
the commonplace. Life is made of little things. But done for His 
sake, these little things become royal. Done in His name, every duty 
is a princely commission.—Church in Georgia. 
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Anglican Missionary Work. 


THE DELHI MISSION IN INDIA, 


|N ANSWER to a request to the Lord Bishop of Lahore for 

a contribution to this series, his lordship kindly forwarded 
a series of eight Short Papers on the S. P. G. and Cambridge 
Missions to Delhi, several of them from his own pen when, as 
the Rev. G. A. Lefroy, he was at the head of the Delhi associate 
mission. It was only in 1899 that he was consecrated to the 
episcopate. rom these papers the following extracts are taken: 

I. St. Stephen’s Home.—This, the center of all our 
women’s work, is under the superintendence of a lady of greater 
age than the other workers and of wide experience.. She does 
not herself take much direct part in the work of teaching—at 
any rate among non-Christians, though in a variety of ways she 
ean render valuable help among the Christian women of the 
congregation—but her great function is to “mother” the Home, 
and make it indeed a home (without a capital H). 

We have accomodation in the Home also for six younger 
ladies who are devoted entirely to teaching in the Zenanas, and 
in the little girls’ schools, into which we gather as many children 
as can be got to attend. Their numbers, however, are very 
small. At present there are three such schools for Hindu girls, 
with an average attendance of from 25 to 30 each, and one, 
smaller still, for Mohammedans. In any case only the beginnings 
of an education can be laid in the schools, as in almost every 
instance the girls cease attending when they are married at the 
age of 12 or 13. After that our ladies have to follow them up 
in their homes, where, when possible, a little class of four or 
five girls, not unfrequently joined more or less formally by one 
of the elder women of the household, is got together in one house 
and their education carried on as systematically as may be in 
the face of frequent defections for the attending of some urgent 
household duty, nursing a baby or what not. The ladies re- 
main in the city engaged at this work for five hours, viz., 
from 6 to 11 a. m. in the hot weather and 10 a. m. to 3 p. m. in 
the cold. In the evening one or two of them go out again to 
visit and teach Scripture amongst the very poor “Chamar” 
women (7%. e., belonging to the leather-working class) from which 
a good many of the Christians in Delhi have been drawn and 
whose poverty and humble position do not permit them to at- 
tend the more regular system of schools to which I have alluded 
above. In many of the Hindu homes the visits of our ladies 
are heartily welcomed, not only because they introduce a little 
agreeable variety into the terrible monotony of that secluded 
life, but also I believe, at any rate in some cases, because their 
teaching is itself appreciated and is recognized as opening the 
door to a life higher and more worthy of womanhood than any- 
thing their own system has been able to produce. 


Il. The Christian Girls’ Boarding School is quite close to 
the Home of which I have just spoken. Two sisters, from 
among our ladies, live in it, the one being in actual charge of 
the School, responsible for its management and also taking a 
direct part in the teaching, the other primarily engaged in 
Zenana work in the city but giving in the evenings much help 
in the School, and especially bringing to bear on the girls a 
quiet loving influence of great value. The inmates of the 
School number about 50, some of them drawn from so poor a 
class as to be unable to pay any fee whatever, but a considerable 
number paying fees according to a graduated scale which we 
have introduced so as to encourage the principle of every parent 
who is in the least able to do so contributing something, however 
small, towards the maintenance and education of his child. A 
thoroughly good education is given up to Standard VIII. of the 
Government Code, and they are also taught sewing and as much 
of household work as time can be found for, though the in- 
* ereasing pressure of subjects for the examination makes it im- 
possible for us to do as much in this way as we should like. 
They live, however, in the simplest and most purely native 
style possible, so as to be, as we hope, helps, not hindrances, to 
any poor man whom they may marry. 


TI. In view of the diffieulty to which I referred above, 
of imparting a sufficient amount of industrial training without 
the book work suffering unduly, we have recently opened under 
the charge of another lady of considerable experience and much 
fitness for the post, a little school, containing at present only 
about fifteen inmates, though I hope its numbers will soon grow, 


for girls of the poorest class; in this the industrial part of the 
training quite predominates and the education is confined to a 
most rudimentary acquaintance with the three Rs. This school 
will, we believe, meet a real want that has been felt for long, in 
supplying wives suited for the poorest men of the congregation 
who are chiefly bootmakers. The work taught in the school 
consists largely of a kind of ornamental leather work connected 
with that trade. 

IV. Last but not least amongst our departments of ladies’ 
work in Delhi is St. Stephen’s. Hospital and Dispensary. As, 
however, I have recently given some account of this in another 
paper, I will do no more than refer to it now. In bringing the 
innermost spirit of the Christian life to bear upon the people, 
and opening the poor narrowed minds of the women of India 
to receive the message of the new life in our Lord, none of our 
methods of work surpasses this in value and effectiveness. 

V. In three “out stations” as we call them, or country 
towns lying at distances of from 45 to 70 miles from Delhi, as 
well as in Simla, the famous hill resort of the Government of 
India, we have ladies carrying on Zenana work under very much 
the same conditions as in Delhi. 

Bazaar Preaching—But if work amongst the young is in 
India—as, I suppose, everywhere—the really most effective and 
satisfactory, that does not mean that we owe nothing to or can 
wholly neglect the adult portion of the population. Anything 
like close contac! with them, or the formation of genuine friend- 
ship, is exceedin= difficult in view of the tremendous ceremonial 
difficulties occasioned by the system of caste, the deep sense of 
alienation, if not of mistrust, which they have for all foreigners, 
and many other causes, which can only be understood and 
appreciated. by those familiar with the conditions of life in 
India. House-to-house visiting—or anything of that kind—is 
consequently for t!ic most part impossible, and we have to fall 
back upon preaching in the public street—not because we think 
it a very satisfactory arrangement, for it has innumerable draw- 
backs, but because we can searcely get at the adult population in 
any other way. There is, for the most part, little difficulty in 
securing an audienc» in the evening, for the last two hours of 
daylight, partly, I suppose, because of the exceeding supera- 
bundance in the East of that drug—time, partly because of the 
naturally speculative ond theological bent of the people’s mind, 
which predisposes them to listen to any address on religious 
topics. From the Hin«'\: listeners we very rarely experience op- 
position or argument; tiey listen, I think, chiefly with a kind 
of cosmopolitan inverte vate assent to all doctrines that sound 
moral and good, which is veally a most unsatisfactory and diffi- 
cult attitude. With the Mohammedans, however, the ease is 
very different. They haye a creed, at least, as clear-cut as our 
own—in some respects move so, in its exceeding rigidity and 


literalism—and know at once where anything that is said in- 
fringes on it, and are up i» arms in a moment to defend their 
own position. They know ony various preaching stations on the 


different days, and some fs niliar (I fear I can scarcely say 
welcome) faces are almost invariably in attendance as soon as, 
or very soon after, we commence. In point of fact, it is this 
which makes bazaar preachin: the terrible strain that it is, the 
continual sense of active hosti\'ty (not, by any means, in all of 
the crowd, but in some of their leaders) only waiting for its 
opportunity to break in with some objection or well-worn argu- 
ment in the hope that instead of a continuous address from 
which the listeners might possibly carry away something, the 
proceedings may degenerate in‘o a barren controversy very try- 
ing indeed, in many cases, to the temper, but from which good 
ean scarcely ever result. For no part of our work, I think, 
is more grace, wisdom, patience, and good temper needed—not 
to speak of very essential physical qualities also of strength 
and good lungs—than in this. 


Zenana Work. The word Zenana means the women’s part 
of the house, Zenana work therefore comes to mean work 
amongst women, more particularly house to house visiting, and 
teaching them in their own homes. There are schools for girls 
which form a most important part of what is generally under- 
stood by Zenana work; of them I shall speak later on, dwelling 
first on the work amongst the elder girls and women. 

“No woman of good family in Delhi, whether Mohammedans 
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THE ETHICS OF CORPORATIONS. 


HE Bishop of Springfield writes as follows in The Ohurch- 
man, probably alluding to the statement that had been 
made to the effect that the Board of Managers would be un- 
able to rescind their objectionable action through fear of 
“stultifying” the Board: 

“Corporations,” it is said as a proverb, “have-no souls.” 
The reason for this is obvious, the sense of individual responsi- 
bility is merged in that of the whole body, and each one feels 
that the Prophet could not come to him and say, as he did to 
David, “Thou art the man.” The result in conduct and spirit 
of all organizations of whatever kind, secular and religious, in 
the experience of our common every day life is epitomized in 
the proverb so sadly true, “Corporations have no souls.” 

As members of organizations, acting in a corporate capaci- 
ty, men of the highest position and respectability in Church and 
State, will assent to actions, and endorse propositions and opin- 
ions, for which they would not be willing to be responsible as 
individuals. All this goes without saying, we repeat it now 
simply because we desire to advance still further into the region 
of morals cultivated and practised by organized bodies. 

Tt is unquestionably true, that the qualifying of individual 
accountability, in however slight a degree, has a tendency to 
dull the moral sense, and a man, unless he is on his guard 
against the temptation, is not so true and honorable a man, as 
he is when he stands all alone on his own feet. There always 
have been and there are men, who do conscientiously resist this 
temptation, but such men are rare, and are not allowed to re- 
main long, as members of committees, directors, boards of 
trustees, managers, ete., if their less scrupulous colleagues can 
eliminate them. Statesmen acting in combination are not 
troubled by their own consciences, and they will not, if they can 
help it, allow other consciences to interfere with their actions, 
or modify their expression of opinions. 

On the threshold, a man’s good manners forbid his praising 
himself, but as a member of a Board, he can commend the 
Committee, and say with a delicious relish to himself, “Could 
or-can such a body do wrong?’ The honey lies in the cell, 
“such;” such, of course he means, as J am. Leo XIII.’s infal- 
libility pales before the self-sufficiency, and self-assertion of 
sucha man. Poor Leo is infallible as is claimed for him 
only in the spheres of faith and morals, when he is speaking 
officially; this man, as he .claims for himself, is infallible al- 
ways, everywhere, since he asks with a context in words, and a 
tone in manner. of expression, which imply the answer extorted, 
“No, no, such a committee, of which you are a specimen, can- 
not, could not do wrong.” An eminent person, who perchance 
writes thus as sheltered by association, and meaning to commend 
others, with himself, unconsciously first and foremost in his 
own mind, could not bring himself to speak thus of himself, 
were he writing as an individual. It would be shocking to the 
moral sense, and the imaginary personage, so eminent, and cul- 
tured, and proper in his behavior, and manners, could not be so 
delicately indelicate. As it is, however, for I have known some- 
thing like this to occur, it is really delicious to contemplate 
this amiable weakness. The example just given illustrates the 
weakening, and lowering of the refined sensitiveness, which be- 
longs to a Christian gentleman, when he merges his personality 
in a corporation. Perhaps some cynical critic will say, a cor- 
poration is a revealer of secrets, the man was this all along, and 
the removal of restraint simply set him free to show himself 
in his own true colors. 

I pass on to consider at this time two characteristics of 
corporations in their conduct of business, and their behavior, 
which are anomalies in the sphere of good morals. 

ist. Corporations are lable to the temptation of usurpa- 
tion of power, and an unscrupulous use of means, and adoption 
ef measures to advance their own ends. They pase on and take 
action, which is really “beyond their powers,’ trusting that no 
one will presume to call them to account, and feeling secure 
that if they do, they are strong enough in combination, or as 
resting upon constituencies of wealth and influence, to bid 
proud and insolent defiance to all opposition, and to ignore and 
disregard all objections, however just and legitimate. Great 
cities, and New York conspicuously, have had to their cost and 
disgrace, examples of “rings,’ which have gone on, and done 
illegal acts, and then, when the unlawful measures were con- 
summated, haye turned upon an outraged community and meta- 
phorically snapping their fingers in their faces have with a sneer 
demanded, “What are you going to do about it?” The same 
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conduct, modified by the more elevated character of the actors, 
and sphere of action, is sometimes exhibited by bodies incor- 
porated in the name of religion and charity. It is an exhibition 
of the practical ethics, under which corporations often live, and 
moye, and do business. : 

2nd. Corporations, as a rule, I may say, claim to be in- 
fallible. Before adopting measures they will listen to argu- 
ment, but when once they have decided, and taken action, 
their decision is irrevocable. Nothing apparently will induce 
them to modify, much less reverse their conclusions. An illus- 
tration is worth a great deal of theory. I have been a member 
of many committees secular and religious in my time, and I 
have a large amount of experience, to which I am able to refer 
as chronicled in the minutes of these bodies. J recall the case 
of a man who was charged with an offence, and the governing 
body, who exercised jurisdiction, without proper examination as 
the sequel proved, expelled him, against my protest and entreaty 
to allow him to be heard in his own defence. Subsequent in- 
vestigation satisfied the then Bishop of New York, and the party 
making the charge, that the man was innocent, and the Bishop 
of New York wrote to me to that effect. I incorporated the 
letter in a preamble to a resolution reinstating the man in his 
position, and clearing his name of the imputation put upon it 
falsely, and I demanded a vote by ayes and nays upon it. The 
body, will it be believed, refused to recede, and persisted in the 
sentence of expulsion against a man, of whose guilt they had not 
one scintilla of evidence. Think of those judges standing be- 
fore the Great Judge of the quick and the dead in the day of 
judgment! Few men, very few practically, believe in a personal 
God, whose eye sees them, whose ears hear them, and whose 
mind understands them, and reads them through and through 
every second of their lives. Well, the only excuse, which my 
colleagues urged on that occasion in extenuation of their cruel 
injustice, was that to revoke their action would be “stultifica- 
tion.” 

Now, to what does this plea amount? Simply to an asser- 
tion that in their corporate capacity, committees or boards are 
infallible. They cannot err in judgment, and their action, 
based. upon that judgment, must always be right. To reverse 
their action or even modify it in any given case is, to use their 
own expression, “stultification.” It would be an acknowledg- 
ment that they made a mistake, and if they could make a mis- 
take once, then as a body they would be liable to mistakes, and 
such an admission would never do. 

The major premise in the syllogism of the average aoe 
of a corporation is this: “a corporation is infallible in word 
and deed.” Every distinct official utterance, and judgment, 
and action, of the corporation is the minor premise, and the 
conclusion is inevitable that the corporation must always be 


_ right, and hence for such a body to reconsider its pronounge: 


ment in any specific case is “stultification.” 

I deny the major premise with mankind. The universal 
proverb is, “To err is human.” I deny it with our Blessed 
Lords | He, at is said, did not trust any man, for “He knew what 
was in man.” I deny it with the present experience of my con- 
temporaries to sustain me. They know, every one who teads 
this letter knows, that organizations of men of whatsoever sort, 
are exposed to human infirmity, and say and do wrong. It is 
the ethics of corporations, and weak and bad men adopt these 
ethics as their code, that such bodies are infallible. 

Akin to this hallucination and sheltered by it, is the as- 
sumption that certain men have by some patent of birth or 
position, or more frequently by corporate association with 
others, an immunity from being liable to give an account of 
themselves for alleged mistakes or misconduct, unless it be to 
their superiors, or equals, and such, in their own estimation, 
they rarely have. Hence results a conspiracy of silence under 
perfectly legitimate demands for investigation and inquiry. 

The assumption that men are too high in position, or too 
excellent in character to go wrong, or do wrong, is a false and 
perilous assumption. Hence have resulted, when it has been ~ 
allowed to pass unchallenged, the wrecking of banks and cor- 
porate treasuries of every kind, the ruin of families, and woes 
innumerable, which have driven the widow, and the orphan, 
and the poor, and the oppressed, to ery to God for justice. 

When a man reaches that stage of self importance and 
self satisfaction and complacency, that he pleads himself repre- 
sented by his name, or his office, or his association with others 
as a reason for not recognizing the claims of those who are 
affected by his speech or action, and refusing them an answer, 
then I say such a man makes a sorry exhibition of manhood. 
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He is, so far as such conduct is concerned, neither good nor 
brave. He has become an apt pupil of the ethics of corpora- 
tions. He thinks he is infallible, and he is determined not to 
stultify himself. Does he not in his fancied security of a 
golden shed inspiring insolence and dogged silence, does not 
such a man stultify all that is noble, and manly, and generous, 
and true, in him ? 

As touching his moral character, what are the grandest, and 
noblest and best works of the great St. Augustine? What works 
bring him nearest to the hearts and sympathies of mankind, 
what works lift him up highest in the esteem and veneration 
of the ages? I answer, without fear of successful contradiction, 
his “Confessions” of follies and sins of his youth, and his 
“Retractions” of mistakes and errors in his old age. The great 
St. Augustine would have made an unweleome member of many 
of our modern Boards of Trustees, because his ethics, if adopted, 
would have made them thoroughly uncomfortable; he would have 
insisted upon humbling himself in the confession of specific 
sins, and he would have insisted also upon stultifying himself 
in reversing, or modifying his action, when he made mistakes. 
It is St. Augustine against the ethics of corporations. I say, 
Thank God for St. Augustine and his noble example. 

JEORGE F. Seymour. 

Springfield, Illinois, August 7, 1900. 


LETTERS FROM A PARSON LAID ON THE SHELF, 


READ the following curious words yesterday in a religious 
magazine. They form part of a sermon preached in Min- 
nesota: ' 

“From early life I considered dancing a waste of precious 
time, a lack of thoughtful study, an exhibition of personal van- 
ity, a movement to excite the baser passions, as exhaustive of 
physical strength, the loss of proper rest, and it brings ruin to 
pious homes. I have not danced since they beheaded that good 
man.” 

Now these are not the words of a lunatic, although that last 
delirious sentence might lead one to think so; nor are they the 
opinions of one man. Very similar talk was heard in the 
great Methodist conference in Chicago, during their debate on 
Amusements. 

Of course such talk seems to the readers of THE Livina 
CuurcH not only silly, but false and lying; yet it is founded on 
the very common blunder that the abuse of a thing demonstrates 
that the use of it is wrong. This notion is very prevalent still 
in provincial circles, and often tyrannizes over village life. Its 
inconsistency can be shown in a moment, but it has fast hold 
on a vast number of excellent people. 

Let us consider some of this preacher’s words, though with- 
out the slightest idea of changing him. His kind altereth not. 

Is dancing, or any other amusement, a “waste of precious 
time?” There are a number of ministers of all kinds in this 
lovely hamlet where I live in summer. They pass their whole 
time playing golf and tennis, rowing and sailing, and lying in 
hammocks. Some play cards, all read novels, and they go in 
the evening often and look at the young people dancing. Now 
is it true that they are all wasting precious time, and that they 
ought to be going to prayer meetings, writing sermons, studying 
theology, or generally occupying themselves with the regenera- 
tion of mankind? There is certainly a total “lack of thoughtful 
study,” but is this wrong? Are these ministers, in spite of the 
jokes which Life and such like fling at them, blamable in any 
way ? 

On the contrary, is it not true that every man jack of them 
will be the better physically, mentally, morally, and spiritually, 
for this outing? Will not his brain be clearer, his range of 
vision broader, and his love for God and man the stronger, be- 
eause for a few weeks he throws off the cares and worries which 
every pastorate brings, and unbends the bow? So evident is this 
that it is scarcely worth while to argue it. Ideas about waste of 
time have changed a good deal in the last quarter of a century. 
It is not now considered by any sensible person a waste of 
time, but an economy of it, to put aside the grinding work of 
every day for a while, rest the tired nerves, and call in play a 
new set of muscles. We pity those who cannot do it, and a 
very front place is now given to that form of philanthropy which 
occupies itself in previding vacations for the hard worked. 

“PDancing,” says our friend, “is a movement to excite the 
baser passions and brings ruin to pious homes.” 
to me pure “twaddle.” Of course we all know there is indecent 
dancing. Any traveler can tell how vile and demoralizing it 
is in many parts of the world, for it is a world wide amusement. 
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Plenty of improper dancing can be seen in Chicago if you 
hunt it up, but this is not the dancing that presents itself to 
our sons and daughters. The dancing of respectable society has 
no connection with it. Why I know thousands of “pious 
homes” where dancing goes on and which are no more “ruined” 
by it than this preacher’s home is ruined by the meetings of the 
Sewing Society. So far from being ruined, they are cheered 
and enlivened by it, and every young heart made happier and 
brighter. I have asked a large number of young men whether 
the dancing in which they indulge at their friends’ parties, was 
a “movement to excite the baser passions,” and they always in- 
dignantly denied any such idea. As a young man, I danced 
quite a good deal, and never felt my morals in the least affected 
by it; nor does any right minded young man. Of course if 
you have a foul heart, you can get material for evil out of the 
most innocent things in the world. 

The abuse of a thing is not the slightest argument against 
its use. Take golf playing. We will assume that our preacher 
is willing to admit that it does not lead pious homes to ruin, 
but is an invigorating exercise, much affected by Scotch 
Calvinistie preachers and (where I live) by Deans and Doctors 
of Divinity. 

Now this innocent thing is dreadfully abused and has led 
hundreds to an utter neglect of Sunday, to much drinking of 
“high balls,” ete., and much dangerous company. Are we all 
for these reasons to abjure golf? It is absurd. 

Take tea drinking and church socials. In our preacher’s 
mind these ruin no pious homes and excite no baser passions; 
but is he aware that excessive drinking of strong tea is quite as 
bad as cocaine taking, and that a woman might so devote her- 
self to church socials as to ruin her pious home? Is that, 
however, any reson for giving up a cup of tea, or that wildly 
exciting and intensely enjoyable thine—a church social? I 
trow not. 

Let us use (incing and golfing and chureh-socialling, and 
all other decent amusements in moderation and so God will ap- 
prove them in us. Then we can laugh at such talk as this 
preacher gives us. Crimyton Locke. 
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FLE? 
To the Editor of The 
lI) OTHING can be b 
love, since in this « 
strate the truth, but at 1 
gift, when elucidated a» 
present to your friend. 
This is my happiness 
Bishop Johnston’s letter in 
I am not opening th 
closed, but I propose to say 
the issue which TH Liyina | 
“What we ought to do,” 
opinion, is to say that the ( 
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er than to argue with one whom you 

e you are not only striving to demon-~ 
same time are seeking to make it a 
separated from foreign matter, to 


commenting upon two passages in 
our issue of the 18th inst. 
aatter, which it seems you have 
| few words on subjects aside from 
(JURCH was discussing. 
e Bishop modestly writes, “an my 
‘holic Church is the whole body 
of baptized believers throughout the world. Schism and heresy 
have shattered it into fragments. We, as a branch, represent 
the truest model that exists for its reconstruction.” 

In the first place, I modestiy ask, is it true that the Catholic 
Church is the whole body of | Mai believers throughout the 
world? No sueh definition, so far as I know, has ever been 
given of the Catholic Church. /t is now heard for the first time, 
and it is against history, the verdict of the ages, and our Book 
of Common Prayer. Natural birth, I admit, makes a man a 
member of the human family, and potentially gives him a 
chance to enjoy all the privileges and glories which belong to 
our race; but there are conditions antecedent with which he 
must comply, before he can reach the attainment of civilized life 
in the fields of intellectual and social culture, or epritual devel- 
opment and growth in the sphere of religion. 

The Catholic Church stands over against schism and heresy, 
just as civilization is distinguishable from barbarism. The 


human family are in both estates, rude and cultured; but the 


fact does not make the two estates one. So baptized men and 
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women may be, and doubtless are, in the conditions of heresy 
and schism, as well as in the Catholic Church; but that fact does 
not confuse the Catholic Church with heresy and schism, and 
mix them up, and make them one. Heresy and schism, I res- 
pectfully submit, have not shattered the Catholic Church into 
fragments. That is simply an impossibility, if the words of 
Christ be true. “The gates of hell,’ He dectares, “shall not 
prevail against” His Church. 

Barbarism in the northern hordes of Goths and-Vandals and 
Huns, drove ancient civilization out of sight and almost out of 
mind; but it did not coalesce with it and make it one with itself; 
on the contrary, the old culture in time told upon the rude 
savagery which was all abroad, and lifted it up, tamed it, and 
converted it. My dear friend may think so, but he is mistaken; 
it is the few who rule, not the many. EKight souls were saved in 
the Ark; two alone who were over twenty years old when israel 
came out of Egypt, entered the promised land. It has always 
been so; it is so now, and it will be so to the end. The few con- 
.trol polities, a selection govern public affairs, a small minority 
rule finance and trade and commerce, possibly one or two—we do 
not know how many—subject civilized womanhood to absolute 
submission in the realm of fashion. 

‘My dear friend, the Bishop of Western Texas, like many an- 
other, is dazed by crowds. Our Lord ealled His disciples “a 
little flock.” “The secret of the Lord is among them that 
fear Him,” and they are always, “the few.” The twelve, the one 
hundred and twenty, “the sect everywhere spoken against.” 

Have heresy and schism shattered the Catholic Church into 
fragments? How can that be? Then there is no Catholic 
Church now existing. It has been shattered by the devil’s 
weapons, heresy and schism. The gates of hell, Satan’s domain, 
have prevailed against it, and the Catholic Church, a living 
organization, with Christ as its Head, the Blessed Spirit its 
Life, and men and women and children its members, is 
destroyed. 

Our Book of Common Prayer refutes this dreadful conelu- 
sion. At every turn, in every service, on every page, it presents 
the Catholic Church as existing now, here, baptizing, confirming, 
praying, praising, celebrating the Holy Communion, visiting the 
sick, and burying the dead. 

Our Book of Common Prayer brings the Church to us in 
every service as an organized, living entity, with Head and 
members, a clearly defined government, axioms of belief, rules 
of practice, officers to exercise jurisdiction and administration, 
and a language to be used in prayer and praise, as a preparation 
for the intercourse of our home in heaven. If the Catholic 
Church has been shattered by the devil through his instruments 
of heresy and schism into fragments, how is it possible that we 
should survive as “a branch?” 

When the Church of God has been shattered into frag- 
ments, it will require more than “a branch,” and all the modern 
architects, to reconstruct her. To reconstruct the Church! My 
dear friend might just as well talk of raising a dead man to life. 
Man cannot make the Church in the first place, neither can he 
reconstruct it when it has been shattered into fragments. There 

- is, there must be, some confusion of mind on the part of my dear 
Brother. 

Our Brother goes on: “This basis,” that is, of our branch, 
“as the truest model, which exists for the reconstruction of the 
Catholic Church,” “and not claiming to be the whole thing” (no 
one ever did, that I have heard of), “we ought to invite our 
fellow Christians to come, and confer with us in order that we 
may construct a flexible form of Christianity, that will readily 
commend itself to the common sense of the best elements of the 
American people.” 

Is it not amazing that a Bishop of the Church of God should 
suggest, much less propose, that we should invite our fellow 
Christians of many names, and many minds, to come and.confer 
with us, in order that we together “may construct a flexible form 
of Christianity that will commend itself to the common sense of 
the best elements of the American people’? 

Then the old Church built upon the foundation of the 
apostles and prophets, with Christ for its'corner stone, will no 
longer do. It must be a new Church adapted to meet the de- 
mands of “the common sense of the best elements of the Amer- 
ican people.” The Christianity of Christ is solid. He built it, 
He affirms “on a rock” (not very flexible material) : “I will build 
my Church on this rock, and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.” 
stones.” Stones are not very flexible. 

I challenge my dear Brother to produce from Holy Scripture 
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any description or reference to the Church, which involves the | 
idea of flexibility as to her polity, her principles, her sacraments 
and essentials of worship. The first believers, the very first, the 
front rank of Christ's army, who entered, many of them, the 
heavenly city of martyrdom, present the characteristic, which is 
always the dominant idea of the Catholic Church, steadfastness, 
firmness, inflexibility. See how the Holy Spirit paints these 
first believers in the second chapter of the Acts. This is the 
portrait: “They continued steadfastly in the Apostles’ doctrine, 
and fellowship, and in the breaking of bread, and in prayers.” 
These were stalwarts, firm, resolute, brave. They were not flex- 
ibles, shaky, wabbling, milk-and-water, lukewarm, destitute of 
principle and character. 

“A flexible form of Christianity”! Why not have a flexible 
form of mathematics and of all the sciences? Will a flexible 
form of Christianity ever have a Te Deum calling upon martyrs 
and confessors to praise God? Will it produce, for example, a 
Sanctus, who to every question replied, “Christianus sum,’ “I 
am a Christian,” and remained steadfast to the end? A flexible 
form of Christianity! The idea is abhorrent to every just con- 
ception of the blessed Gospel of Jesus Christ. And then, to 
complete the frightful picture of this distressing jelly-fish, with- 
out bones or sinews, or framework of any kind, a shaky mass of 
glutinous matter—to complete the distressing picture, the 
motive of reconstruction is to frame it in such a way as to make 
it “readily commend itself to the common sense of the best ele- 
ments of the American people.” The Church of the Living 
God, “the pillar and ground of the truth,” is to be made flexible, 
and the guiding principle of reconstruction by these self- 
appointed master builders, is to consider what the common sense 
of the best elements of the American people will approve. 

Children do not command their parents, pupils do not teach 
their instructors, man ought not to dictate to God. Revelation 
is God’s gift to man; the Church is His creation. It is not for 
the common sense, even of the best elements of the American 
people, to decide what sort of Christianity we are to have; and 
even then, when the decision has been made, the result will be 
flexible, flabby, shaky, uncertain, insecure. It will be a house 
built upon the sand. Alas! Our Lord tells us its fate. 

I would not write as I do were it not that the salvation of 
souls is at stake. The teaching of my Brother of Western Texas 
is in my judgment fatally misleading. His heart runs away 
with his head. He is so anxious to see Christian unity a present 
fact, that he loses sight of everything else, and is ready to sacri- 
fice everything, it would seem, to grasp an ignis fatwus, and thus 
be bewitched into writing as he does about “flexible Christian- 
ity.” My Brother does not distinguish two entirely distinct 
things, the matter and manner of the Gospel, its letter and its, 
spirit. The former, the matter and the letter, are the revealed 
truth of God, which is fixed, adamantine, unalterable; the latter, 


‘the manner and the spirit, are love, the way in which the truth 


is to be presented. 

I hope and pray that my Brother will reconsider his posi- 
tion, and devote himself to reconstructing, not the Church of 
God, which thing he cannot do, but his own convictions regard- 
ing the Church. Grorce F. Seymour. 

Springfield, Illinois, August 20, 1900. 


EDUCATION IN ENGLAND, 


To the Editor of The Living Church: 

HE article in your last issue concerning the religious educa- 

cation of women was excellent and most timely, but your 

contributor made a colossal mistake in asserting that the Church 
of England in comparison with Rome had Jost its hold upon the 
masses, whatever may be the case with regard to the American 
Church. If she ever had any hold at all upon the masses of 
population, which I doubt, it has certainly been lost in compari- 
son with the Church of Rome, and the reason is the reason ad- 
vanced by your contributor: the American Church does nothing 
for the education of her children and not very much for the — 
education of her youth. 


But to say that the Church of England has no hold on the 
masses of English people, while the Papacy has, is the grossest 
misconception. The Papacy has absolutely no hold whatever on 
English people. When such a strong, free people submit them- 
selves to the domination of a foreign Prince, who for centuries 
has done his best to subvert the rightful liberties of their 
Church and Realm, then some comparison between the Papacy 
and the Church of England will begin to be possible; not be- 
fore. And that will never happen. 
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The hold and influence of the Church upon the people of 
England is age-long, deeply-rooted, and unshakeable. She edu- 
cates two-thirds of the children of the masses in her parish 
schools, although it is only within the last year or two that 
Parliament has seen the justice of giving these church schools 
monetary aid similar to that which the Board Schools have long 
received; for up to that time Church people paid the School 
Board tax and voluntarily taxed themselves in addition to sup- 
port their Church Schools also. The great Universities, whose 
influence is more far reaching and stronger now than eyer in 
the times of the Schoolmen, are her children. All the great 
public schools, Eton, Rugby, Harrow, Winchester, and others, 
are hers; and almost all the secondary schools, private, or quasi- 
public, are under her influence, and in seeking heads of schools, 
trustees invariably prefer a clergyman. Let the steady sum of 
at least eight or ten millions of pounds sterling, contributed 
yearly by the people of England only, for the extension of the 
Chureh of England in England tell its own tale. Let the 
Church all over the Empire supported largely in its growth by 
English men and money speak of the strong affection of the Eng- 
lish for their Church. Let the steady endowment of new par- 
ishes and new Bishoprics in England add its voice. The present 
trouble of ‘“Kensitism” in England is caused, not by any partic- 
ular objection to ritual, qua ritual, but by the vague fear of the 
half-educated masses that the Papacy may acquire once more 
some influence in the land. The ery, “No Popery,” will still 
stir the masses as no other cry can. They know quite well that 
the Pope is a foreign Prince and no foreign Prince can ever 
again legislate for England or meddle with her courts of law. 
That was settled in 1534. 

To speak about the Church of Rome having any influence 
upon the masses of English, especially in comparison with the 
Church of England, is to speak ignorantly, and the reason for 
the unbroken influence and hold of the Church on the people of 
England is that, from the time when King Alfred established 
schools—eyven long before,—she has retained the education of 
children and youth in her own lands, and the people love to 
have it so. 

In advancing this reason for the strength, and the neglect 
of it for the weakness, of a Church your correspondent has 
touched the springs of life and deserves great thanks for his 
very timely article. Yours faithfully, 

Joun H. W. Forrescur-Cote. 

St. Paul’s Rectory, Kenton, Aug. 21st, 1900. 


RESERVATION, 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


N the last number of Tue Living Cuurcn is printed a letter 

from a correspondent who objects to Reservation of the 

Blessed Sacrament on the ground that the mere giving of the 

consecrated elements, without some form of service, is liable to 

- result in an unworthy reception. He inveighs against this pro- 
vision for the sick. 

I cannot see the danger of an unworthy reception if the 
person to whom the viaticum is given, is anxious to receive it. 
‘The condition of the communicant will determine the length 
of the service. 

Reservation being permitted in our Church (your corre- 
spondent to the contrary notwithstanding), I fail to see why 
any one should be denied the Body and Blood of our Lord, when 
unable to be present at the altar. 

Can you not find space in your valuable paper to answer 
the particular argument, which I have here briefly commented 
on? Respectfully, 

Box 82, Huntington, L. I, N. Y. C. M. Luypsay. 

[No particular answer to this objection strikes us as necessary beyond the 
remark that no one wishes to introduce the custom of communicating without a 
‘preparatory office, except of course where the condition of the patient may 
require it, A short office of preparation does not involve the act of consecra- 
‘tion. The difficulties in the way of consecrating at each sick-bed administration 
are practical difficulties. There are no such difficulties with respect to a prelim- 


inary preparatory office before administration with the reserved Sacrament. 
—EDITOR L. C.] . 


“WE HAVE AN ALTAR.” 


To the Editor of The Living Church: 


L ET me humbly suggest another interpretation of the words, 
“We have an altar,” etc. (Heb. xiii. 10), which will I think, 
make the whole passage more intelligible than the one which 
you have given us in your issue of July 29th, p. 405. 
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The words of the eleventh verse are explanatory of those 
in the tenth verse. The writer is addressing not Jews, but Jew- 
ish Christians like himself, who were familiar with the Jewish 
ceremonial law. In the statement “We have an altar,” etc., 
“We is not emphatic, as though he would say “We Christians,” 
there being no we in the original. We may therefore under- 
stand him to mean: “We Jewish Christians have a particular 
sacrifice offered on the temple altar on the great Day of Atone- 
ment whereof our priests have no right to eat, whereof the blood 
only is brought into the sanctuary by the high priest and the 
bodies are burned without the camp. Which particular sacrifice 
and ceremony were intended to typify Jesus Christ suffering 
without the gate.” He makes the application in the verses 
which follow. This passage, therefore, as it refers to the altar 
and to a sacrifice of the Jewish temple, can give no support to 
the doctrine of a sacrifice and an altar in the Christian Church 
to-day. 

The whole purpose of this epistle is to show that there is 
no longer a sacrificing priesthood, altar, or sacrifice, all being 
done away in Christ, who is our only priest, who offered Himself 
“once for all,” on the cross; and consequently, having no sacri- 
fice to offer, the Christian Church has no altar. Our Reformers 
rightly understood this when they removed all altars from the 
churches and replaced them by the communion table, expung- 
ing the word altar from the Prayer Bool, and declaring in one 
of the Homilies that the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is not 
a sacrifice, but the memory of a sacrifice, Yours truly, 

Bens. P. Lewis, 
Rector of Trinity Church, Iberville, P. Q. 

[It is perhaps sufficient to say that our 
extremely modern. 
to the time of the 


Christians of that 
been abolished in t! 


correspondent’s exegesis is 
The earliest liturgies of the Church, which date back 
\postles, repeatedly use the word altar, showing that 
lay did not understand that altar and sacrifice had 

new dispensation. See, for instance, the Liturgy of 
St. James. If, then, the Christians of that day believed that we (Christ- 
ians) have an altar, it is difficult to see how it can be argued that their 
immediate predecessors, as represented by the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, believed the opposite. It is true that a section of the Hng- 
lish reformers believed that altars should be abolished, but it is not true 
of all, nor indeed of most of those worthy of quotation. The changed 
phraseology of the Pra)er Book indicates only the desire which existed at 
the time of its adoption to use language which would repel no faction. 
All alike admitted the accuracy of the term table; ail did not admit that 


the table was an altar well. Consequently the former term was used, 
but as is generally the c::e with compromises, this not only failed to keep 
all English Christians w hin the folds of the English Church, but it also 
resulted in just such con sion, not at all unnatural, as to its purpose, as 


that shown by our corre 
For exegesis of the ‘ 
ent’s interpretation is un 
an excellent statement of 
the same point, pp. 253 a 
the interpretation of Hoo! 
of that Protestant of Prot« 


mdent above. 
eek text, showing clearly that our correspond- 
1able, see Westcott (Hp. Hebr., in loc.). For 
» whole subject, see Sadler's commentary on 
following, in which he shows that this was 
Bishop Andrewes, Barrow, Waterland, and 
nts, Richard Baxter.—Epiror L. C.] 


APHORIS! 


Dr. D. K. PEARSON re 
the Dewey reception comin 
with his afternoon nap an 
hundred years. A reporter 
conversation he delivered the 

Most men dig their grave 

No pies or cakes; no pain 

If you overwork your live: 
and by. 

Live like a farmer and you 

Men can live without eating 
air five minutes. 

Don’t get angry and don’t g 
lose a minute of life. 

Let a man abuse his stomacl 
family, and go to the devil. 

Doctors say don’t sleep on a full stomach. 
ner nap just the same and I’m 80 years old. 
the doctors say. 

I cured a man onee by telling him he was a fool because he imag- 
ined he had a dozen ailments. 

If you catch a cold lose your quinine and eat an onion. 

Give away your money; it’s exhilarating and tends to longevity. 

The idea of giving while one’s alive will become epidemic as soon 
as men discover what fun it is—Advance. 


BY DR. PEARSONS. 


tly declined an invitation to serve on 
tee, saying that it would interfere 
thus with his project of living one 
led on him, and in the course of the 
lowing maxims, among many others: 
vith their teeth. 

v aches. 

; will tell on you to your brain by 


live like a prince. 
a days; they can’t do without pure 


excited; every time you fret you 
ind he’ll get fidgety, cross to his 


I take my after din- 
You can’t believe all 


He onty is advancing in life whose heart is getting softer, whose 
blood warmer, whose brain quicker, whose spirit is entering into liv~ 
ing peace. And the men who have this life in them are the true lords 
or kings of the earth—they, and they only —John Ruskin. 
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QUANTITY OR QUALITY IN THE MINISTRY. 
II. 


@ E HAVE already in a previous paper treated what we con- 
sider to be two causes why our clergy do not always attain 
to that degree of excellence which we should desire and which 
the people demand. We come now to treat of the third cause, 
and this we deem to be the most important of all. 
What is the ideal of the priesthood which the young semin- 
arian receives? What is the scale in which it is written? Is it 
the heavenly seale, “Be ye therefore perfect, even as your 


Father in heaven is perfect?” Or is it something much easier of 


attainment ? 

“Tell me,” said a spiritual guide, “tell me what your dreams 
are and I will tell you what you are.” What are the dreams of 
his future life which pass before the mental vision of the average 
Seminarian? Are they of a priest struggling along the way of 
the Holy Cross? Are they of one ealled to share the priesthood 
after the order of Melchizedek, the priesthood of Gethsemane, 
and of Golgotha, and of Calvary? Are they of a wanderer and 
an outcast, rejected of men, not having where to rest His head? 
Are they, in short, dreams of a life to be spent in the following 
of the Crucified, and in walking with Him the way of sorrows ? 
A life which daily lifts up between earth and heaven the Sacri- 
fice of the Cross? <A life which daily is fed with the Bread 
which cometh down from heaven? Or is the dream of a rectory 
in a good situation, with all its comforts and elegance, contain- 
ing within, human love and domestic joys, with of course an 
occasional rainy day when a cloud obscures and darkens the 
windows, but which after all in the long run only tends to deepen 
the joys and the abiding happiness ? 

Which is the New Testament ideal cannot be doubted, but, 
we very seriously ask, Which is a young man most likely to learn 
in the seminary? The heroic, the Christiike, the Godlike— 
where is it to be found? 

God forbid that we should say aught in disparagement of 
those holy influences which for centuric: have been pouring 
forth from the vicarages of the Churc: all over the world. 
Honor, pure morals, patient endurance, unremitting toil, and 
earnest faith have been the characteristics of these homes of the 
clergy; and for these they have been looked up to and reverenced 
and loved, et recte quidem. But while this moral, sweet, domes- 
tie life is perhaps all that can be expected, certainly all that can 


be demanded of those who hold a Protestant view of the min- 
istry, we ask, Is it the highest ideal life of a Priest of the Catho- 
lic Church, in whose hands are not only the “Mysteries of God,” 
but whose is also the custody of the sacred gifts of the Body and 
Blood of the Lord Himself under the diverse species of bread 
and wine? Is it the Anglican priesthood alone of the whole 
world which has no part in the question of St. Peter, “Lo! we 
have left all and followed Thee, what shall we have therefore ?” 
And no claim to the promises contained in the answer of the 
Lord, “Verily I say unto you, there is no man that hath left 
house or brethren or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or 
children, or lands, for My sake, and the Gospel’s, but he shall 
receive an hundredfold now in this time with persecu- 
tions; and in the world to come eternal life.” 

Thousands visit Jerusalem without the spirit of the Cross, 
yet there are some that walk the way of sorrows; of the multi- 
tude who gaze on Carmel’s cliff there are still some who climb 
to its summit and enter with the holy of all ages into its “ob- 
scure mysteries.” Is all this foreign to our ministry? Have 
they no lot or part in the Tishbite, no share in the merits and 
pains of the dolorous way, nor in the life of Him that walked 
that Via Crucis? 

We have read somewhere that in a great theological semin- 
ary, we think at St. Sulpice’, in Paris, there is a hall in which 
are hung up in full view the instruments of torture by which 
many of the missionaries of the Gospel who had studied in that 
school sealed their confession; and that before those startling 
reminders of their possible future, those preparing to preach th- 
Gospel made their meditations day by day. Possibly to our 
Anglo-Saxon notions this may seem too sensational, but at least 
it is erring on the right side; and while we are not urging the 
erection of such halls in our American seminaries, yet we are 
urging, and urging with all our might, the necessity of con- 
stantly setting before the seminarians’ minds the fact that the 
life of the priesthood is the life preéminently of the imitator of 
Christ, the Man of Sorrows, who went the Way of the Cross and 
“starved for us upon the Holy Rood.” ; : 

The priests’ hunger must be Christ’s hunger, a hunger for 
souls, and not for greed; “Ye shall catch men.” 

Their thirst must be Christ’s thirst, a thirst after righteous- 
ness—to do the will of Him that sent them. 

Their pleasures must be Christ’s pleasure, “Who for the joy 
that was set before Him endured the Cross despising the shame.” 

Their study must be Christ’s study, to be about their 
Father’s business. 

Their longing must be to be hated of all men, to have their 
names cast out as evil, to be called Beelzebub; for the disciple 
is not above his Master nor the servant above his Lord; it is 
enough for the disciple to be as his Master and the servant as: 
his Lord. If they have called the master of the house Beelzebub 
how much more they of his household. “But when men shall 
revile you and say all manner of evil against’ you falsely for 
My Name’s sake, rejoice and be exceeding glad; for so perse- 
cuted they the prophets which were before you, and great is your 
reward in heaven.’ Such are some of the promises of the Lord 
to His priesthood! 

We are not mystics and impractical. We are not asking for 
impossibilities. But we are urging that a high standard be set 
up; and if this be done, might we not reasonably hope that more 
would be found ready to devote themselves to the exact copying 
in their own lives the earthly life of the Son of Man, the High 
Priest of our Profession ? 


( E do not often turn aside to give attention to the vagaries 

of our contemporaries who represent. other religious 
bodies. Yet The Tablet (Ultramontane), in its issue for July 
7th, makes it difficult to avoid reply. The Tablet says: 

“The Anglican Eucharist now revolves round the word ‘spir- 
itual.’ When analyzed, this turns out a mere evasion of the Cath- 
olic doctrine. It is placed in opposition to material and natural, 
and thus becomes false, and resolves itself into a vague idea that 
deserves to be called imaginary. The Catholic doctrine is that the 
change is a material one, because the material substance of the bread 
and wine are changed into the material substance of the Body and 
Blood of Christ. For the same reason it is natural. Now when 
Anglicans insist on the word spiritual in opposition to material, they 
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certainly seem to (?) deny this doctrine. If they use the word 
spiritual in addition to material, and to explain the mode of Christ’s 


Eucharistic existence, then the case is different. Why. will they not 


clearly say what they mean?” 


That the above doctrine called “Catholic” by The Tablet is 
what is taught by Rome under the name of Transubstantiation 
is precisely what is often denied by Roman theologians when 
asserted by Anglicans. How different is this modern dogma 
from that taught by St. Thomas Aquinas is shown by reference 
to the works of the latter where he asserts that conversion is 
of the substance of the sacrament, and— 


“substance as such is not visible to the bodily eye, nor subject to 
any sense, nor eyen to the imagination, but to the intellect only, 
whose object is quod quid est.” ae The conversion 
“is not like natural conversions, but is altogether supernatural, and 
effected only by the power of God.”* 


The council of Trent, too, knows no such doctrine as that of 
The Tablet, though it is well known that it is frequently taught 
by Roman theologians. Veron also says: 

“It may be said that the Body of Christ. under the symbols of 
the Eucharist is a spiritual: body and not a natural body, and that 
Christ there present may be, called a quickening spirit and not a 
ivameesoul. ss ts The, Body. of, Christ may be said 
to be under the symbols in a spiritual manner or spiritually, and not 
in a natural or corporal manner, that is neither corporally nor 
carnally.”+ : 


All of which goes to show that the Roman, doctrine taught 
under the name of Transubstantiation. as thus stated, by The 
Tablet differs altogether from the Catholic doctrine taught by 
the great theologians of her own communion, even though they 
used the word, and is in no sense Catholic. It serves also to 
show the dffference between the official Roman Catholic doc- 
trine and the doctrine of Roman Catholics in general. 


HE Bishop of Indiana has adopted an excellent plan of re- 
quiring all the diocesan clergy who receive any measure of 
support from missionary funds, to render to him quarterly 
reports showing the details of their work. The blanks prepared 
for the purpose cover information as to the number and charac- 
ter of the services held, of sermons, instructions, and catechis- 
ings, of parochial visits; as to the average number of attendants 
at the various services, and the numbers of Baptisms, Burials, 
ete.; as to whether the clergyman’s salary has been paid, and also 
whether diocesan assessments have been met and canonical offer- 
ings have been taken, and whether proper entries have been 
made in the parish register. 

All this is most useful. It cannot be too clearly pointed out 
that unless a priest who receives missionary funds also per- 
forms missionary work, he has no right to receive the funds. A 
missionary who does not take up regularly the canonical offer- 
ings for outside purposes, certainly forfeits any claim that he 
might have for outside assistance. He may not always be able 
to control the amount of such offerings; but he always has the 
responsibility for according the opportunity for them. It may 
not always be his fault if the diocesan assessment has not been 
paid; but it is always his serious fault if a genuine attempt has 
not been made to pay it promptly, and if he cannot give a satis- 
factory reason to his Bishop in ease of non-payment. 

Tt is also the very serious fault of any missionary or parish 
priest if proper entries are not made in the parish register. 
Indeed the responsibility for this latter sin of omission rests 
in part upon the Bishop as well, for the Bishop is charged by the 
canons with the duty of inspecting the register. The excuse 
that parish registers are too expensive to be placed in small 
missions no longer holds good. And there is no excuse that can 
be offered for careless, slovenly, insufficient, or other than neat 
entries. A publisher of a parish register declares that fully half 
the sale of such registers is to replace former registers that have 
been allowed to become illegible, untrustworthy, or ink-blotted 
and soiled, by the clergy themselves. This not only represents 
in the aggregate a considerable financial loss made necessary by 
the frequent purchase of a new register, but, far worse, the loss 
of vital records of a parish, which may have serious results, and 
which is always disgraceful; and the disgrace invariably reacts 
upon the priest himself. 

Tf the plan of the Bishop of Indiana will result in greater 
care on the part of diocesan missionaries in the detail of their 
duties, it will have served an excellent purpose. It is fortunate 
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that in this country we have no “livings” to offer the clergy; we 
have only work. The Bishop of Indiana does right to require 
evidence that the work is duly, accomplished. : 


EXT week will be commenced a series of Helps on the Joint 

Diocesan Series of Sunday School Lessons, for teachers; 
the series being prepared by the Editor. The new subject begin- 
ning Sept. 9th is Twelve Lessons on the Church Catechism. 
This course is followed in the lessons published in The Young 
Churchman and in St. Andrew’s Cross, and in the leaflets pub- 
lished by Thomas Whittaker, George W. Jacobs & Co., and the 
Franklin Press. The Helps to be contained in Tue Livrne 
Cuurcu will therefore be of assistance to teachers in a large 
number of Sunday Schools, while the subject is such that the 
matter will be helpful to all. 

This suggests a caution on the teaching permitted in our 
Sunday Schools. New text books or lessons will be chosen at 
the reopening which often occurs at the beginning of Septem- 
ber. They should be selected with the utmost care. ‘“Non- 
sectarian” leaflets and papers should be rigidly excluded, not- 
withstanding the fact that in many cases they are cheaper than 
Churchly publications. They will continue to be cheaper as 
long as Churchmen form so small a proportion of American 
Christianity, so that sectarian and “non-sectarian” publications 
may have circulations many times exceeding that of our own 
literature; but cheapness is no sufficient excuse for introducing 
non-Churchly literature into our Sunday Schools and families. I+ 
would be still cheaper to send the children bodily over to some 
neighboring sectarian school, and far more’ sensible than to 
keep open a parochial Sunday school in which Churchmanship 
is not taught. 

Sunday Schools need not be failures in this American 
Church. If they do fail, it is because they are not properly 
conducted. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


QUESTION. 


What is meant by “intention”? In the notice of Bishop Gilbert’s 


death it stated there was a “celebration with intention.” K. 
ANSWER. 
As above used, the m refers to the specific purpose for which the 


Holy Communion is cele! ted. 
purpose of carrying out 
bration, but there may a 
ing some special petition 
or immediate object of th: 
tion,’ and where there is 
worshippers, as at a memo 
intention.” 


At every celebration there is the general 
: will of our Lord and the Chureh in the cele- 
be a specific purpose or “intention” of mak- 
thanksgiving, which latter is the particular 
elebration. This object is called the ‘‘inten- 
common “intention” on the part of all the 
celebration, the latter is said to be “with 


QUESTIONS. 

nber of communicants in a parish to a 
the ones to be reported? Sometimes it 
found who have not communicated for 


1. In reporting the 
Diocesan Convention, who a 
occurs that communicants 
years. 

2. Which is the best w: 

3. Which are the most 
published—sermons in close an 
and necessity of humanity ? 

4. (a) Has the Bible been 
publisher? (b) Has not the Bi 

5. Kindly paraphrase for 


to use in catechising children? 
zgestive, practical and helpful sermons 
ympathetic touch with the woes, wants, 


nted in paraphrase? If so, who is the 
been printed in paragraphs? 
the story of Balaam. 
AN INQUIRER. 
A PRS. 

1. Unless the diocesan cano rects otherwise, the number of com- 
municants in a parish should inclu all persons entitled to communicate 
within its bounds who are not (a) mally excommunicate; or (b), self- 
excommunicated by habitual particiy : ion with some other religious body ; 
or (c), have so long absented ther ives from religious services as to 
leave no doubt that their relation to » parish is intentionally and finally 
terminated, or who have disappeare: ind cannot be traced. The whole 
subject is a difficult one, but names © ught not to be dropped from the 
parish register until there is no ressonable hope of the return of the 
doubtful parties to their religious duties. 

2. If the Dupanloup system is :dopted, Jones’ The Catechism (25 
eents) as a basis. If simply a text book on the Catechism is desired, A 
Junior Text Book on the Catechism (- cts.) and A Senior Text Book on 
the Catechism (10 ets.) (Y. C. Co.). 

3. Impossible to answer absolutely. Hoeking’s Modern Problems 
and Christian Ethics takes up practic:! subjects for generally excellent 
treatment. Liddon’s sermons are excellent for intellectual and doctrinal 
subjects; Dean Hodges’ for plain, simple, practical matters; Sermons on 
the Gospels for Lay Readers (various authors, Y. C. Co.), for subjects 
stated in the title. 

4. (a) The best paraphrase of the whole Bible is perhaps that by Drs. 
Peters and Bartlett entitled Scriptures, Hebrew and Christian (4 vols., 
Putnam). The best paragraph Bible (authorized text) is the Mversley 
Bible (8 vols,, Macmillan). More useful, perhaps, than either of these, is the 
Modern Readers’ Bible (Macmillan), founded on the revised text, each 
book or subject appearing in a separate volume, in small, convenient 
shape, and with generally excellent introductions and notes, 

5. See any Bible Dictionary. 
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An Apostle of the Western Church. Memoirs of the Rt. Rev. Jackson Kemper, 
D.D,, First Missionary Bishop of the American Church. With Notices of 
some of his Contemporaries. A Contribution to the Religious History of 
the Western States. By the Rev. Greenough White, A.M., B.D , Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History in the University of the South. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker. Price, $1.50 net. 

This book is of permanent value. It deals with a period of 
our, American Church history which has been too little consid- 
ered. It gives the chief events in the life of a pioneer Bishop 
who had much to do with making that history worth recording. 

Prof. White 
has studied with 
much care the 
conditions of the 
West in its ear- 
liest period of 
settlement. He 
has evidently 
read widely and 


was unwilling 
merely to incor- 
porate into his 


narrative ex- 
tracts from works 
of others. He 
has drawn from 
printed boo ks 
and other sourc- 
es, sound conclu- 
sions, which he 
states briefly. 
While Bishop 
Kemper is the 
central figure, 
there are sketch- 
es of those who, 
in the course of 
years, entered in- 
to his labors; as 
Bishop Hawks, 
Bishop Upfol d, 
Bishop ~— White- 
house, and Bish- 
op Vail. There is 
a short review of 


the manner 1 
which Bishop 
Chase had _ pre- 


pared the way for 
work in regions 
beyond Ohio. 
The story of 
Bishop Kemper’s 
crowded and 


fruitful episco- 
pate is greatly 
condensed. The 


tale of his boy- 
hood, and priest- 
ly life, is meagre. 
This is undoubt- 
edly due to the 
limitation of 
space: which the 
author had made for himself. There ‘s 
the earlier years to make plain the late work. Mr. Kem- 
per was from the day he entered upon his ministry in March, 
1811, a tireless worker, an enthusiastic friend of missions, 
an attractive and agreeable companion. He had occupied 
positions of much honor and responsibilit, he had, through the 
Advancement Society, of which he was one of the chief found- 
ers, been able to wisely expand the Clurch in Pennsylvania. 
In his pleasant parish at Norwalk, Connecticut, he was the 
trusted friend of his Bishop, and was gaining new honors and 
influence, when the awakened Americin Church called him, in 
1835, to the care of her scattered sheep in the Western wilder- 
ness. More detail of those years would show him ever alert, 
active, vigorous, ready to do any duty laid upon him. 


very much in 


The author has attempted to put plainly and clearly the 
difficulties under which the work was done. They arose largely 
from the manner in which the West was settled. While origin- 
ally there were in Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee, ‘many nom- 
inal Churchmen, they had little persistence in their religious 
views, and allowed themselves to become absorbed in the new 
and strange doctrines which were promulgated by strolling 
preachers of every. name. Emotional religion seemed to be a 
necessary accompaniment of their hard and rough life. They 
despised not only 
refinement, but 
education. They 
trained the body 
and endured fat- 
igue and_ priva- 
tion, to become 
strong and vigor- 
ous, while they 
entirely neglect- 
ed the mind and 
higher religious 
instinets.. While 
the failure of the 
Church to follow 
them and _ to 
adapt herself to 
their state of life 
cannot be ex- 
cused or palliated, 
there is also com- 
mon sense in a 
statement of 
Prof. White. 

He mentions 
what seemed to 
be a. promising 
beginning of a 
parish at Albion, 
Tllinois. There 
was a visit from 
amissionary, 
much interest 
aroused, a nu- 
cleus of Hnglish 
immigrants, a 
rector called from 
the East. Upon 
his declination 
and the inability 
of the General 
Board to help 
them, the parish 
quickly dissolved. 
He says: 

“Such experi- 
ences as_ these 
should quiet all 
plaints about the 
irreparable loss 
the Church is 
supposed to have 
incurred through 
her comparatively 
late entrance into this field; the time was not ripe. Both men 
and money were needed for the work, and neither was at hand” 
(p. 82). . 

Our author follows Dr. Kemper after his consecration in 
St. Peter’s Church, Philadelphia, on September 25, 1835, as 
“Missionary Bishop, to exercise Episcopal functions in the 
States of Missouri and Indiana,” to his new and distant home. 

The Bishop’s first work was to visit the State of Illinois for 
Bishop Chase, who had gone to England to plead again for 
funds to found a college. He had carefully examined on his 
way the prospect for the Church in Indiana. There was one 
semi-secularized priest—the Rev. Henry M. Shaw—living at 
Vincennes, the capital, but without a congregation or church 
building. Bishop Kemper’s friend and traveling companion, the 
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Rey. Samuel Roosevelt Johnson, than whom no saintlier man 
ever adorned this Church, undertook the task of organizing a 
parish at Lafayette. . : 

The new Bishop made his home in St. Louis, and imme- 
diately planned an extensive visitation. He provided a priest, 
the Rey. Peter R. Minard, to be his assistant in the vacant 
parish at St. Louis, and commenced the solicitation of money 
to build a college, which he saw was much needed. Wherever 
he went, Bishop Kemper was received with much cordiality. 
He found many openings for missions, and soon saw good 
results. Men and money were asked for and received. In 1838 
his work is commended by the Committee on the State of the 
Church in the General Convention. : 

It was in that year he made his first visit to Wisconsin, 
- which, on the erection of Michigan as a State, applied to him 
for episcopal services. He visited “Milwalky,” Fond du Lac, 
Oshkosh, Sheboygan, Green Bay, and other places. 

The busy years came and went, missions became parishes, 
and missionary districts independent Dioceses. Strength came 
in place of weakness, and, the good Bishop saw everywhere 
growth and zeal. To detail his years of faithful oversight in 
his restricted field is not the purpose of this notice. It was 
not the intention of Prof. White. : 

The history of the Northwestern Dioceses is still to be writ- 
ten. The struggles of Wisconsin and Minnesota, the vicissi- 
tudes and difficulties they met and conquered, should be known. 
It is to be hoped that some competent pen will tell the story. 
What was proposed by the author of this volume was to put 
into small compass much information and many half-forgotten 
facts. It was worth doing, and the Church is his debtor. His 
estimate of the thirty-five years of toil and sacrifice seems em1- 
nently just. 

“And so the great central luminary, having thrown off suc- 
cessive rings of planetary Dioceses, had sunk to rest. The 
Christian Odyssey of the great West was over, and its lakes, 
streams, and plains knew him no more. The Napoleon of a 
spiritual empire had passed away—and who would not prefer 
Kemper’s crown to Bonaparte’s?. The Missionary Bishop of. a 
jurisdiction greater than any since the days of the Apostles— 
and St. Paul himself had not traveled as widely and as long, 
for Kemper had gone three hundred thousand, miles upon his 
Master’s service—was gone to his reward. Well had his life 
borne out the meaning of his name: ‘Kemper, A Champion.’ 
With the great Apostle to the Gentiles he could say: ‘I have 
fought a good fight, I have finished my course. I have kept the 
Faith’ ” 

It seems almost ungracious where so much is excellent to 
indicate a few blemishes. 

There is no mark of distinction in passing from the story 
of Bishop Kemper to that of some contemporary. The changes 
are instantaneous. To many readers this will be confusing. 

In mentioning the journey of Philander Chase to Albany 
to seek advice and theological training, the author speaks of his 
reading divinity “with an English clergyman settled at Albany. 
Surely, after the eulogium given to. his instructor. by Bishop 
Chase in his Reminiscences, the name of that priest ought to 
have been mentioned. It was Thomas Ellison, a descendant of 
a noted clerical family of Newcastle-on-the-Tyne. He reor- 
ganized the ancient parish of St. Peter’s, Albany, after the 
revolution, was its rector from 1787 to 1802, was the projector 
of the second church edifice, the reviver of the Church in all 


Northern New York, and a man of marked character and influ- 


ence in his day and generation. 

In his notice of Bishop Upfold, the writer speaks of the 
low state of the Church in New. York, “under the latitudinarian 
Provoost,” and the lack of “vital piety” among Churchmen. It 
would appear that an exception should be made in favor of 
Albany, where the Church was active and keenly alive to her 
duty under the scholarly Beasley and the ardent Clowes. While 
Mr. Upfold, father of the Bishop, was an influential member 
of St. Peter’s parish and did for some years serve upon its 
vestry, as a matter of fact he was senior warden for. one year, 
1822—not “many,” as stated. The date of Mr. Kemper’s ordina- 
tion to the diaconate should be “March 10th,” not “March 11th,” 
1811. A glance at the “Table of Days upon which Easter will 
Fall,” makes this certain. spa 

In mentioning Mr. Kemper’s missionary tour through 
Western Pennsylvania and West Virginia in 1812, the author 


says that he visited at Charleston “a clergyman whose name was 
- Doddridge.” Had he been able to enlarge upon this topic, some 


paragraphs concerning that self-denying priest and physician 
would have been acceptable to many who do not know the efforts 
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made by him to keep alive the faith of the mother Church in 
her wandering children, and the many disappointments he met 
from the indifference and neglect of the Bishops and other 
authorities of the Church. Dr. Joseph Doddridge is one of our 
forgotten heroes. 

This generalization is found on page 64: 

“Meantime Chase’s four years’ occupation of Michigan and 
investment in land for Church objects, had taken effect there; 
a Diocese was organized, and in June, Whitehouse was clected 
Bishop, but declined.” 

The organization of the Diocese of Michigan was due to the 
firm establishment of St. Paul’s, Detroit, under the Rev. Richard 
Bury, and the missionary efforts made by him and the Rev. 
Richard F. Cadle, to extend the Church into other towns of the 
territory. Its first. Convention met in Detroit on September 
10, 1832, and was attended by delegates from Detroit, Monroe, 
Dexter, Ypsilanti, Tecumseh, and Troy.. So far as is known 
only the clergymen and laymen from those parishes were present, 
Mr. Cadle was then. in charge of the Indian mission at Green 
Bay, and in that part of the territory were also the Rev. Daniel 
L. Brown and ihe Rey. Eleazer Williams. They were sum- 
moned, and lay delegates asked to be sent. The time, however, 
according to a contemporary account, was too short to summon 
a meeting of the vestry before the steamer left. 

Bishop Chase arrived in Gilead on July 4th, 1832. It is 
very doubtful if the Churchmen in the northern part of the 
territory knew of his arrival at-the time when the notices were 
sent out for the primary Convention.. His home was on the 
southern border of the State, near the Indiana line. His ardent 
and generous spirit had been crushed by the uncalled-for insults 
he had received from a portion of the Convention of the Diocese 
of Ohio. He was now upon his own domain, a little settlement 
was to grow up around him, and within a wide radius he would 
officiate as a herald of the Cross. In his brief mention of this 
period of his life in hs Reminiscences, he says: 

“All was waste in vegard to the primitive Protestant Church. 


Wherever the writer wont he invaded no man’s Diocese, parish, 
or labors” (II., p. 198 


It is a curious f: 
only points really hel 
Pigeon, in Michigan; a 

Michigan was adm 
vention in 1832, althou 
was referred disagreed. 
made there is no menti: 
its borders. In April, 15 
of the Standing Committ: 
Mellvaine, the successor 
Ohio. Bishop Mellvaine . 
May, 1834. He made no ai 
his “exile,” as he styles it in 

There seems to have b 
between the retired Bishop a 
of Michigan. They ignored 
and chose another episcopal 
that Bishop Chase’s work in 
no bearing upon the developme 
resulted in a Diocese. 

There are some other mit 
withstanding them the book is o 
read. 

It. is a matter of regret tha: there is no complete index. 
Its place is not supplied by the ‘‘‘hronological Index,” which 
only refers to topics and is practic’ y valueless for the purposes 
of consultation concerning persons ond places. 


In all its mechanical featw 
isfactory. 


t that in all his extensive cireuit the 
for the Church are Niles and White 
| South Bend, in Indiana. 

ed into union with the General Con- 
one committee to whom the matter 
the documents submitted and reports 
of Bishop Chase’s residence within 
, the Diocese was placed, by a vote 
under the Episcopal charge of Dr. 
the Bishop at large in the see of 
‘epted and made one visitation in 
mpt to visit his brother Bishop in 

3s Reminiscences. 

no communication of any kind 

those who organized the Diocese 

s presence within their borders, 
id. These facts seem to show 
higan was individual, and had 
of Church life and work which 


defects in this work. Not- 
which all Churchmen should 


; the volume is very sat- 
JosepH Hooper. 


HAPPINE:'S. 

HAPPINESS no more depends on station, rank, or any local or 
adventitious circumstances in individuals, than a man’s life is con- 
nected with the color of his garment. ‘The mind is the seat of happi- 
ness; and to make it so in reality, nothing is necessary but the balm 
of Gospel peace and the saving knowledge of the Son of God. As for 
those who know what is good by. the teaching of God’s Word and 
Spirit, and the earnest cry of whose heart is, “Lord, lift Thou up the 
light of Thy countenance upon us,” they know that every good. is laid 
up for them in Jesus Christ; ordinances, providences, and even crosses 


shall work together for their present and eternal good.—The. 
Lutheran, —~ ‘ ; 


THAT: is the joy of your Lord, to show merey, and that must be 
your joy, too, if you wish to enter into His joy.—Charles Kingsley. 
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THE DELHI MISSION IN INDIA. 
[From page 551 | 


or Hindu, when once she is married, and for the most part they 
are married at about 12 or 13 years of age, can any longer come 
to school or attend classes; in fact she is only allowed to leave 
her home on very rare occasions, such as a death or marriage 
in the family, when she is permitted to go to condole or rejoice 
with her relatives, as the case may be; on such rare occasions 
she is conveyed from her home in a closely-covered vehicle 
so that she can neither see out herself, nor be seen by the 
passers-by in the streets. When she arrives at her destination, 
she at once goes to the special part of the house allotted to 
the women, and so is kept entirely apart from the men, who 
have separate rooms for their use, for it is equally considered a 
sin amongst Mohammedans for a woman to behold a strange 
man, or for a man to see her. This system of seclusion origin- 
ally formed no part of Hinduism, but was introduced along 
with the Mohammedan Rule, and has now taken a deep hold 
of Hindus in many places, of which Delhi is one. To reach 
these women is the work of the Zenana teachers. Secluded in 
this way, they are, of course, wholly without education, for 
the most part they cannot even read or write; their minds are 
like those of children, except that they are without the power 
of observation so keen in children, for not only have they never 
been trained to think, but shut up within the high walls of 
their own courtyard, they can have none of the education 
which the observation of external objects gives; their minds are 
almost a blank, their chief interest lies in the petty gossip and 
seandal, which the women'servants who are sent with messages 
from house to house, make it their business to collect and relate 
to their mistresses on their return. 


The instances where the secluded women come out and 
profess the faith of Christ and receive Baptism are compara- 
tively very few; such cases are, however, thank God, increasing. 
It must be remembered that such an act means more to a Zenana 
woman than we can perhaps understand. She renounces and 
cuts herself off from all that she has hitherto held most dear; 
she is acting in what she has been taught to regard a most un- 
womanly way, in taking any decided step for herself; she sub- 
jects herself to persecution, and to the hatred and bitter enmity 
of those whom she leaves; she separates herself entirely from 
husband and children, and makes herself an object of scorn and 
contempt to those whose opinion she has hitherto reverenced. 
It is almost impossible for us to estimate what such a step costs, 
humanly speaking it would be impossible for her to take it, but 
we know that the grace of God is sufficient for all these things. 

There are, however, great numbers who are under teaching 
and are deeply influenced by what they have heard, and who, 
while as yet they can in no sense be called Christians, are very 
different from the Hindu and Mohammedan who has never come 
into close contact with the teaching of Christ; unconsciously 
often to themselves, their standard and entire view of life is 
changed, their minds are stored with thought, and their attitude 
towards Christianity, instead of being hostile, is friendly. To 


this class the majority of our pupils belong; it is quite the 


minority who are distinctly antagonistic, and there are many 
whose hearts have really been touched by God’s Holy Spirit, and 
who secretly confess Christ, but their natural shrinking has not 


yet been overcome, and they are content to be His disciples in 


secret. 


We feel sure that a great work is going on quietly. The 
seed is being sown in these people’s hearts. The day will come 
when there will be a great harvest, a great coming forth from 
darkness into light, when the women of India, instead of being 
the great hindrance to the profession of Christianity by the men, 
will themselves be foremost to embrace the Faith. 


It is, I am sure, impossible to exaggerate the effect which 
the law of “seclusion,” by which all the women of better posi- 
tion in India are bound, has had in narrowing and debasing 
their minds. It supplies probably as sad an example as could be 
found the wide world over of the truth of the proverb that Satan 
finds some mischief still for idle hands and minds to do. Cut 
off from active life, all free and healthy intercourse with others, 
men or women, and with none of the resources within themselves 
which education can supply, is it to be wondered at if they pass 
their time in utter trivialities or worse? Remember, too, what it 
means for every girl, in the higher |{indu castes, to be married 
by the age of twelve, and in very many cases to be a mother 
before she is thirteen. Think of what becomes of all the bright, 
pure, strong girthood which is the glory and the joy of so many 
homes in our own land. Quite recently a Hindu student in our 
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College, described the position to one of the members of our 
Mission in the following terms: “Our parents are quite indiffer- 
ent as to what ideas we associate about religion. In infancy we 
are entirely left to our own puny mothers, who themselves know 
but little more than us. Our mothers are quite uneducated and 
full of superstitious thoughts inculcated to them in their in- 
fancy by their infant mothers.” Others have told me that some 
of the foulest thoughts and language they have learnt at their 
mother’s knee. 

The formal ceremony of Hindu marriage takes place at a 
very early age—earlier even in very many cases than that here 
indicated—though marriage is not consummated till the girl 
reaches the age of twelve. If, however, after that first ceremony 
the boy dies, she is a widow for life, though to all intents and 
purposes she has never seen her husband, and has to accept all 
bitter hardships of the Hindu widow’s lot. To indicate the 
salient points of the treatment prescribed for widows, I may say 
that on the tenth day after the husband’s death the widow is 
taken out to a certain spot, and there formally degraded, being 
stripped of her clothes, in place of which a single coarse cover- 
ing, which is all she must henceforth wear, is given her, her 
jewelery is taken or broken off her, her hair is shaved off (a 
process which in many cases is repeated every fortnight as a 
standing mark of her degradation), and she is then taken home 
to be from henceforth an object of contempt and cursing to the 
household. She must never eat more than one meal of the poor- 
est kind in the twenty-four hours, one day in a fortnight is kept 
as a rigid fast which must not be broken even in case of extreme 
sickness, and for many months, I do not exactly know how long, 
she must sleep on the floor, not on a bed. 

These customs belong more especially to the higher castes, 
where the reproach of widowhood is considered the greatest. 
The aggregate of misery so endured may be conceived when it 
is borne in mind that at the last census the number of widows 
was given at over 24,000,000, and of these over 78,000 were under 
nine years of age—who are made to suffer the bitterest lot of. 
all, the treatment I have indicated being in some respects modi- 
fied in the case of a widow of more mature age, or who has boy 
children. In the lower castes the evils are less, but can it be 
wondered at that under this system thousands of young widows 
of respectable families either commit suicide or betake them- 
selves to an evil life as the one escape from their miseries? And 
can we claim to share in any degree the “mind of Christ,” Him- 
self “born of a woman,” and one of whose most signal deliver- 
ances has been the redeeming of woman’s lot into honor, free- 
dom and influence, if yet we make no true and worthy effort to 
offer them the escape which He has provided for them—the 
escape into the life of the glorious liberty of the sons of God, to 
which He has called them equally with ourselves ? 


MISTY THEOLOGY. 


THERE is a growing feeling among the intelligent lay members 
of our churches, that a theological education which leaves a young 
minister flounderi ing in a misty sea of doubt with regard to the divine 
authority of the Bible, and with lax views concerning the great doc- 
trines of grace, has not exactly fulfilled the end of its being. It is 
felt that the churches need as their spiritual leaders men of positive 
convictions, not speculative philosophers, up in the newest critical 
fad, but sadly deficient in spiritual insight into God’s truth and in’ 
experimental knowledge of His grace. What boots it, our laymen 
are saying among themselves, if our ministers shall know all about 
the so-called results” of modern scholarship, but cannot preach 
“Christ and Him crucified” because they are not sure of the CATING 
and purpose of His death ?—The Examiner (Baptist). 


Dr. Arnoup, of Rugby, had a sister who, for twenty years, 
through some disease, was confined to a kind of crib; never once 
could she change her posture. “And yet,” says Dr. Arnold, “I never 
saw a more perfect instance of the spirit of power and love and 
of a sound mind. Intense love, almost to the annihilation of self- 
ishness; a daily martyrdom for twenty years, during which she 
adhered to her early-formed resolution of never talking about her- 
self; thoughtful about the very pins and ribbons of my wife’s dress, 
about the making of a doll’s cap for a child; but of herself—save 
as regarded her improving in all goodness—wholly thoughtless; 
enjoying everything lovely, graceful, beautiful, highminded, whether 
in God’s works or man’s, with the keenest relish; inheriting the earth 
to the very fulness of the promise; and preserved through the very 
valley of the shadow of death from all fear or impatience; or from 
every cloud of impaired reason which might mar the beauty of 
Christ’s Spirit’s glorious work. May God grant that I might come’ 
but within one hundred degrees of her place im glory.” It was the 
heart turned God-ward instead of away from Him, which, amid such 
cramped and meagre circumstances, could cause to issue a life so 
beautiful. 
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> Eve’s Paradise 


By Mrs. Bray. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


OWEN SEES EVE. 


‘All diseases quenched by Science, no man halt or deaf or blind, 
Stronger ever born of weaker, lustier body larger mind.” 
TENNYSON. 


SAY, Owen,” said Jasper that evening, as the two men were 
sitting alone together, “I will back my system against yours.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Owen. 

“Why, as to the bringing up of children. You cannot have 
much to say about Elsie; you and her aunt have certainly not 
succeeded in rooting out original sin. Original indeed; I think 
that child is the greatest fun I ever met with in my life. She 
is certainly too much for you and her aunt.” 

“Hisie is a very natural child,” answered Owen; “I am per- 
fectly aware that she is not perfection; but she has the making 
of a fine, generous character, and in spite of her absurdities, 
there is a really solid groundwork to build upon. The germs of 
goodness are there, and will bear fruit some day.” 

“You seem to be very sanguine,” replied his friend; “I 
should call her a very naughty little girl.” 

“The faults are chiefly childish ones, which she will out- 
grow with time. She has an intense sense of humor, and is 
completely carried away by anything which strikes her as ridicu- 
Jous, or that she can make fun out of.” 

“T want you to come and see Eve,” said Jasper. “You were 
so sure that my plan would fail; but it has produced a perfect 
child, absolutely obedient, and with no desire whatever of sin in 
her. You cannot say as much for Elsie.” 

“Tt is of no use going back to the old argument,” said Owen; 
“You know my opinion of an untried soldier.” 

“T did not leave her without temptation,” said Jasper; “but 
she has never even shown the smallest wish to go into the for- 
bidden gallery.” 

“T wonder what she would do if the desire ever came,” said 
Owen. “Do you think she would resist it? As yet you say she 
has never had the wish. What if she did? Remember Eve first 
looked at the apple before she saw that it was good for food. 
The desire must come some day.” 

“When Eve disobeys, I will grant that you are right,” said 
Jasper, somewhat rashly. “I believe that by now the habit of 
obedience is so strong, that she could not go against it.” 

Owen thought of the wilful baby he had known, not so very 
unlike his own Elsie. Could it be possible that Jasper was right ? 
The thought vanished almost as soon as it was conceived, for 
Owen’s faith was part of his life. 

He accepted Jasper’s invitation, for he had a great curiosity 
to see the child who had interested him so strangely, and whom 
he always considered his little godchild. That episode in Eve’s 
life Owen had mentioned to no one. He tried to picture her as 
_ they traveled together, but he could call up no other face than 

' that merry roguish one, with its brilliant coloring and sauey 
eyes. 

“You will have to be very careful, Owen,” said Jasper, as: 
they drew near to Moina; “you must never mention the subjects: 
of which Eve has not heard. I had no idea myself how difficult 
it would be as she got older. Mrs. Vernon is perfectly wonder- 
ful; but every now and then I forget, and let fall some word 

~ which I ought not. I daresay on the whole it is easier for Mrs.. 
Vernon, as she is always with her; but a dozen times a day I 
find I have to be pulling myself up.” 

He related to his friend the scene with the dead bird.. 

Owen made no remark; he knew it was useless; he was tired 


of arguing with Jasper; it did no good, and only seemed to make: 


him more obstinate than ever. 
“There she is!” cried Jasper, as they neared the landing- 
place; and looking up eagerly, Owen saw Eve. 
Was that really Eve? That tall, graceful child, at least a 
head taller than Elsie, although she was some months younger. 
- She smiled as Jasper landed, and lifted up her face. to kiss him 
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h evident pleasure, and as if some want were satisfied in her 
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little heart, but there was none of Elsie’s exuberance. Owen 
could see her in his mind coming to meet him at the station— 
the little wild flying figure, with its hat generally lost by the 
way—the shouts of “Uncle Owen,” and the hug which played 
sad hayoe with his clerical garments. 

How different was all this from Eve! 

Then there was such a strange look in her eyes, almost as 
though a dream soul looked out of them. There was no child- 
ishness whatever in them, no laughter. Even if the lips smiled, 
the eyes remained quiet and grave. She was the most unchild- 
like child he had ever come across. 

“We ought to know each other,” he said, taking her hand; 
“once when you were a very little girl, you made me go with you 
to have tea out of doors. By-the-by,” he continued, “I remember 
I had to carry the basket, and afterwards I had to carry you.” 

“Did you?” she answered, with some interest; “I don’t re- 
member.” 

“No; I do not suppose you do; it was before you came here.” 

“Before I came here!” said Eve. ‘Was I ever anywhere 
else ?” 

“Yes, when you were three years old.” 

“Was it where Japs goes when he leaves us? I often won- 
der where that is. He always says he is going out into the 
world, but I don’t know what that means, and he does not like 
me to ask.” 

Owen was practically alone with Eve, as the others had 
walked on. He suspected he was treading on dangerous ground, 
and turned the conversation. Eve gave a little sigh; she was 
used to the conversation being turned whenever she wanted to 
know anything. 

“You were a funny little thing in those days.” 

“What was I like?” she asked, with a faint show of 
interest in her eyes 

“You were a little, merry, laughing child, with rosy cheeks 
and very blue eyes, and you used to talk of yourself as Eve, or 
say, ‘Me do this, or me do that,’ and you were very fond of 
having your own way.” 

“What does that mean?” said Eve, who seemed to find -it 
easier to question this stranger than any one e'se she had ever 
met before. 

“Tt means that you prefer to do what you like instead of 
what some one else wis)ivs.” 


“T always want to (do what Japs and Margaret like,” said 
Eve. 

“Ts that because you ‘ove them so much?’ said Owen. 

“T don’t know,” said !\ve; “I think I cannot help it.” 

Here they turned inio the house; and the conversation 


dropped. 

In the evening Owen ‘ard her play, and then he saw what 
Eve was, when her soul was really awake. <A new life came into 
her face, and a new light in‘o her eyes. 

She was now big enoug. to play on a full-sized violin, and 
had one, if not equal to that of the master who had once played 
to her, yet rivaling his in sw«°tness. 

Owen listened entranced, 1s after playing Jasper’s favorite 
pieces on the violin, she sat «own to the piano, and improvised 
on and on in her dreamy way, » ‘\tting all her unspoken thoughts 
into music. 

Bed-time came at last, an: 

“Well,” said Jasper, in a t 
“what do you think now?” 

“Tt is marvelous,” said Owe 
it; the child is a genius.” 

Jasper was much gratified. 

“T thought I should convince you,” he said. 

“Convince me!” cried Owen. starting up. “Convince me 
that you are right in shutting up iat wonderful soul in prison. 
I told you long ago it was a sin, and I repeat it doubly now. God 
gave the child a soul to be developed; you have gone against all 
nature; you have educated only one part; you have worked 
entirely upon the emotions. One half of her is, as I said, a 
genius, and the other half a blank. God forgive you!” 

“T do not want one of your ordinary children,” said Jasper; 
“compare Eve with Elsie.” 

“With Elsie!’” exclaimed Owen. “No, indeed, they cannot 
bear comparison.’ Elsie, with her full vigor of mind and body, 
the very personification of life in every word and movement! A 
human, natural child, brimful of energy and eagerness; and this 
dreamer, and a dreamer, alas! of but one dréam. Jasper, how is 
she to go on living her life? Music may appear to haye con- 
tented her till now; but her contentment is only apparent, not 


‘ve went quietly away. 
of triumph, turning to Owen, 


“T never heard anything like 
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real. There is a void in her being, though she is unconscious of 
it, and it is reacting on her mind.” 

Jasper made no answer, and Owen continued. 

“Tg it natural for her to speak in that slow, measured tone; 
to be so slow in grasping an idea—in fact, to have so little life 
in her? In my mother’s old home in Cornwall, we should have 
called her half saved. In other words, ‘Not all there.’ ” 

“Do you mean to-.say,” said Jasper indignantly, “that Eve 
is an idiot?” 

“No, I do not go so far as that,” answered Owen. “Indeed 
it is impossible, for the brain is there; but you are doing your 
very best to make her appear like one. Of course, the case is 
unique, and no one can say in what condition the brain is; you 
have over-developed it in one way, and. left it dormant in an- 
other. You mentioned Elsie; think of her brilliant repartees 
and childish wit. No; you cannot compare Eve to her.” 

Jasper saw that Owen had really or purposely misunder- 
stood him, but he was too proud to explain. 

He said no more; but he could not help thinking; and for 
the first time Owen’s words sank into his mind. 

However, he said to himself, Eve is twelve now; in another 
two years the time I had fixed will be over, and I do not intend 
to give ii before. 

The few days which Owen spent at Moina had a great deal 
more of pain than pleasure in them. It was almost more than 
he could do to refrain from opening the folded bud of her mind, 
and he had serious doubts as to whether, being a clergyman, he 
was not bound to go against the promise he had made to Jasper. 

The times he liked best to see Eve was when they were on 
the sea. Here she seemed almost a different creature. She 
brightened up, her eyes sparkled, and when the boat tossed she 
was more like a natural child, and sometimes even a merry laugh 
would ring out. The sea was the only playfellow she had, the 
only moving excitement in her monotonous life. It was like a 
friend to her, and she knew it in all its various moods. 

In summer it seemed to whisper to her, as it rippled up the 
beach, or chased her with baby waves as she ran barefoot. She 
knew it when it dashed over the rocks in the autumn, tossing 
columns of foam to the sky. She knew it dancing in the sun- 
light, or swept by the storm-winds of winter. Spring and sum- 
mer, autumn and winter, always the same old friend, and yet 
with many faces. She loved them every one. Night or day she 
was never out of the sound of it, and sometimes she would sit 
on the beach and stretch her arms out to it, as if it were a very 
part of her being. 

She could not remember the time when she was not able to 
swim; and utterly fearless, she would sometimes alarm Margaret. 
Like Byron, of whom she had never heard, she felt— 


“Wor I was, as it were, a child of thee, 
And trusted to thy billows far and near, 
And laid my hand upon thy mane, as I do here.” 


“Be careful, child,” Margaret would say, “lest the sea should 
carry you away.” 

“Tt would not hurt me,” answered Eve; “I should love it;” 
and in her heart she said, “Where would it carry me to? Where 
would it carry me to? Would it be out into the world where 
Japs goes? Would it be where the swallows fly to when they 
disappear over the sea?” 

She loved to dream at night that she was floating on the 
white sea waves, as softly as though she were lying on her snowy 
bed; that kind arms wrapped her round, and soft murmurs 
sounded in her ears, and that she was floating away—away. 
Whither ? 

. That question Eve could not answer, and she never asked. 

Next to Eve, Owen became intensely interested in Mar- 
garet. He had seen much of life in all its phases, and he knew 
that here was a woman with a history. 

Not that he sought to penetrate the mystery, for his was a 
nature deeply sympathetic, and he knew that confidence could 
not be forced, only waited for. But he thought he might be 
able to give her comfort; for he saw that she was not happy, 
and wanted rest. It was over Eve that they first made friends. 
They had been talking about her, and the development of her 
character. 

“I cannot think what the end of it will be,” said Margaret. 
“T fear that when knowledge comes to her, it will be so over- 
whelming that her brain will not stand the strain, for I am 
perfectly sure that it is an unusually quick one, although it has 
been kept dormant.’ 

“Tt will be so difficult to do it by degrees; it is like taking 
a light into a dark place. There will be such an overpowering 
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rush, and°she will be blinded: Oh! to think,” he added, “that 
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she is a soul sitting in darkness, upon whom the Dayspring from 
on high hath never shined.” 

“Myr. Fairfax,” said Margaret, as though the words were 
wrung out of her by some power which she could not resist, 
“she will be better off than many.” 

“How do you mean ?” 

“The knowledge will come to her with such wonderful fresh- 
ness. It will be a complete revelation. She will not haye been 
crushed with the burden and heat of the day. It is an easier 
thing to light a fire in desert places where no fire has been, for 
there at least is fuel for the kindling; but how are you to relight 
a fire which has gone out, and nothing left for the burning?” 

Owen felt that she was talking of herself. 

“There is no such thing,” he said, “as God’s fire going out; 
like the burning bush, the fire is there; it can burn without 
consuming, and that fire never goes out.” 


“My fire burned out long ago,” said Margaret bitterly. 
“Listen! I believed once—oh, I did believe really and truly— 
then such sorrow came to me that I could no longer think that 
any God would let me suffer so, and that we must be merely the 
creatures of chance. Why should I have had so much to bear?” 
she continued. “What have I done that I should be singled out ? 
I was no worse than others. Indeed there are many with far less 
religion than I had. Nothing happens to them; they go quietly 
on through life; no great sorrow comes to them, and they die at 
last without ever having known what real suffering is.” 

“Tt is a problem, I admit,” said Owen; “David found it one 
also, and you know he said it was too hard for him until he went 
into the sanctuary of the Lord. There are things which we 
cannot understand, and it is only in that sanctuary that we can 
bear it at all.” 


“Have you felt this, also?” said Margaret, surprised, and 
perhaps a little comforted by feeling that he also had been in 
deep waters; “you, a clergyman, have felt this?” 

“Felt it!” said Owen; “why, Mrs. Vernon, much of my life 
has been spent amid scenes that have wrung my heart. I have 
seen little children suffering until you would have thought there 
was no capacity for suffering left. Little ones maimed and ill- 
treated by their parents, until there was hardly the semblance 
of humanity left. Mrs. Vernon, you are not the only sufferer.” 

“And yet you could believe ?” 

“Mrs. Vernon, I could not do anything else but believe. 
There were moments when I doubted, but then I found myself 
struggling back through the depths of doubt on the sure ground 
of belief. Doubt the existence of God?—why, if there is no 
God, then Satan must be King. No! no! there is a God over all, 
and it is because there is a God, and because there are laws of 
God, and because there are natural laws, that suffering comes 
upon the world. Believe that God ordained pain and suffering? 
No! it is because man breaks God’s laws that pain and suffering 
come. Do you not see now that God does not send them, God 
does not ordain them, ten thousand times no! If man had never 
broken God’s laws, neither pain nor sorrow nor death would 
ever have come into the world.” 

“Tt would comfort me if I could feel like that,” said Mar- 
garet. 


“You can see that law in operation all the world over,” said 
Owen. “Supposing a child took hold of a red-hot coal after 
being forbidden to touch it, and was burned, would it be just 
that you should be blamed because you had lighted the fire? All 
suffering, all disease proceeds from the infringement of God’s 
laws. Look at the scrofulous, unhealthy man, whose agonies 
are sometimes so great that he has to lose a limb. Are not such 
diseases inherited from the parents, and diseases that have 
originated and spread through sin? Truly, indeed, have the sins 
of the fathers visited the children. Innocent children suffer, 
and men blame God. Think of the plague; would that ever have — 
come if our great city had not been like a pest-house? Was 
God to blame? After the plague God spoke in the fire; it 
brought suffering, it brought death, but it brought health. 
When the cholera carries off its thousands, and death and terror 
strike down the most innocent, is it God’s fault? 

“Assuredly no! Nothing but an infringement of the sim- 
plest of God’s laws—cleanliness, well called ‘next to godliness.’ 
Look at our own country; the first cholera scourge claimed its 
thousands, and people awoke to the fact that the enemy could 
be fought—not by medicines or by doctors, but simply by san- 
itary arrangements. Before the next visitation much had been 
done, and that time not a third of the number of victims were 
claimed. Then doctors knew. that they were on the right track, 
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and waged their war against dirt with redoubled vigor. What 
was the result? When our neighbors were smitten down in 
thousands, and Hamburg could not bury her dead, we had about 
a dozen cases in England, and in no ease did it spread. I say 
once more, is God to be blamed for disease and suffering and 
death ?” 

“T see, I see!” said Margaret, with a new light in her eyes, 
whilst the first comfort which had come to her since her boy’s 
death began to spring up in her heart. 

Truly she could trace the sins of the father ruining the 
innocent boy. 

That night found her once again on her knees, on her way 
back to the Father. I say “on her way,” for Margaret had only 
just begun to realize that she was feeding her soul on the husks 
that the swine did eat, and she had gone such a long way into 
the far country, that it took her some time to get home. 


(To be continued). 
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Family Fireside 


AN OFFERING, 


AN OFFERING I would bring, dear, Risen Lord, 
But lute hath not a string, nor speech a word; 
A heart with heavy load, a body frail— 

Dare I bring these, O Christ, if all else fail? 


Wilt Thou take these—and me, and bid me rise 
With stringéd lute and song, in Paradise? 

Wilt Thou this body frail, a new life give, 

And bid it clothe itself, with Thee to live? 


Dear Christ, ’tis ever thus, when I would give: 

There is naught left, nor will be while I live; 

For all is Thine, and I am Thine, O Lord; 

Take me, and claim Thine own, my life, my every word. 
Mary THOMAS CARSTENSEN. 


MARY, MARTHA, AND LAZARUS. 


A DEVOTIONAL STUDY. 
By THE REy. J. C. Quinn, D.D. 


ete to that orthodox class of Christians that believes 
in the Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures—that the Word 
of God was written by holy men of God, under the immediate 
guidance and control of the Holy Ghost. 

The story of Christ’s visit to Bethany gives us many help- 
ful lessons: 

(1) From the great anxiety to serve manifested by Martha, 


we may learn the need and acceptableness with God, of “sitting 


still” and “waiting upon Him.” 

It seems to me, that this very thing is the great want of 
God’s people everywhere. Christians to-day will not take time 
to sit still before God. It is all service—service—service. But 
there is something more beneficial to the soul than service, 
church activities, etc. I mean soul communion with God—the 
development of the inner personal life. 

We see what our blessed Lord thought on this subject in 
His eulogium on Mary’s choice—that “better part.” What was 
it? What was the one thing needful? Not salvation, as is 
commonly thought, but communion with God. The very gen- 
eral neglect of this soul intercourse with God, it seems to me, 
is the real reason why there are such little results from Christ- 
jan work. 

The workers are at work, it is true, but they are working 
out of communion—not living in intimate fellowship with 
Christ. It was only as Mary yielded herself to Him in per- 
sonal, soul devotion, that Christ loved her more. She sat at 
_ His feet and heard His word. In this habit of her life, Mary 
was a rest to His heart. 

(2) To attain this no amount of work would suffice. It 
was only to be reached by complete surrender to Christ’s will. 


-. Here the Holy Ghost reveals to us the secret of the truly 


devoted, consecrated Christian life. Such a life is often more 

effective in converting sinners and edifying believers than 
, quoting texts and general sanctimoniousness, 

Lazarus was the means of many believing on Jesus, but it 

is not on record that he ever preached a sermon or said a word 

on behalf of Jesus. His life did the work. He showed that he 
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was alive—that was all. He did not walk about with a big 
Bagster Bible under his arm, nor did he interlard his conversa- 
tion with scriptural phrases. His example for us lies in this: 
that he showed “whereas he was dead, now he is alive.” 

(3) It is our duty as Christians to manifest our faith in 
Christianity, by showing that we are alive with God, by our 
subjection to the Gospel of Jesus Christ (Romans xii.1). 

This scripture plainly teaches that the reception and belief 
of the Gospel will lead to the consecration of our entire being 
to God (see also verse 2). Each of these associates of Christ 
manifested a special phase of character, and thus each teaches 
a lesson— 

Mary—the Learner at His feet. 

Martha—the Servant of Christ. 

Lazarus—the Friend of Christ. 

(4) The full Christian character is the combination of all 
these three characteristics. Let us do our utmost to develop 
these three phases of character, by prayer, Bible study, and per- 
sonal work for Christ, and thus reach true Christian manhood, 
Let us cultivate more of this habit of Mary, “which also sat at 
Jesus’ feet and heard His word.” 

(5) Jesus’ heart yearns for this soul intercourse—com- 
munion. Hear Him while He thus expresses His desire in the 
Song of Solomon, ii. 14: “Let Me see thy countenance” (lke 
Mary’s as she sat at His feet and heard His word); “let Me 
hear thy voice.” Don’t be afraid to speal—to talk—to Jesus 
very often. Hs is ever near you, always accessible to you. 
“Lo, I am with you alway,” is the promise to His children. 

Confide in Him. Tell Him everything. Just try it. It 
will be such a he'p to you. He invites your confidence. “Come 
unto Me” “and I will rest you” (Matt. xi, 28), 


“Whate’er thy sin, whate’er thy sorrow be, 
Tell all to Jesus: He who, looking where 
The weary-hearted weep, still draweth near 
To listen fondly to the half-formed prayer, 
And road the silent pleading of a tear, 


Lose no! thy privilege, O silent soul! 
Pour 0.5 thy sorrow at thy Saviour’s feet 
What outcast spurns the hand that gives the dole? 
Oh let i{im hear thy voice! To Him thy voice is sweet.” 


This habit of tfellowship—communion—with Christ will 
bring into your life and work a tremendous power. It will 
bring Jesus into everything. “Be strong in the Lord.” “I can 
do all things through Christ which strengtheneth me.” 

May that be our ever inereasing experience! 


CEEPING SUNDAY. 


Rey. Percy A. ELtis. 


ON 


By THE 


E live in an age o* very rapid changes, and those whose 
memories go back cver fifty years must sometimes feel 
astonished at the great di‘lcrences they see between the present 
and the past. Among the inany changes in the habits and cus- 
toms of the people there is 2 considerable diversity between the 
older and the more modern ways of keeping Sunday. Many 
can remember the time when it was a very solemn day; all nat- 
ural joyousness seemed out 0! place, and recreation and amuse- 
ment were regarded as a desecration of the day. The tendency 
now is quite the other way; ad to large numbers of people Sun- 
day has become only a day oi amusement. There are people in 
fashionable society who take :1c lead in making Sunday a day 
of amusement, and they are proba »ly people who never do a day’s 
work and give up most of the yeek to frivolity and pleasure. A 
fashion thus set spreads wide and far; and it soon becomes easy 
to think a bicycle tour or a row on the river is an appropriate 
way of keeping Sunday. It is well then to go back a bit to first 
principles and ask what there is to guide us in the matter. For 
all Christians the main point is, that in its origin and meaning 
Sunday is essentially a day of worship. In the earliest pictures 
of the Christian Church we have—those that are in the Acts of 
the Apostles—we see that Christians were in the habit of meet- 
ing for worship on the first day of the week, because the Lord 
rose from the dead on that day. His Resurrection gave it a 
memorable importance and stamped it with a consecration, and 
so they naturally assembled together on that day of each week 
for the “breaking of bread,” which was the one great and only 
distinctive Christian service. There was no law or command 
about it, but by Christian spiritual instinet that joyful day was 
chosen as the day for Christian worship. It entirely superseded 
the Jewish Sabbath, which was Saturday. Many of the first 
Christians were Jews, and for a time, besides Sunday, they also 
kept the Jewish Sabbath day, which was a day of rest; but it 
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gradually gave way to the superior fitness of the Christ- 
ian Sunday. Sunday then was a day of worship, and also 
a day of joy,—both these aspects arising out of the Resur- 
rection. It differed entirely from the Jewish Sabbath, which 
was a day of rest and not, primarily, of worship. The 
Christian Sunday at first was not a day of rest. The Christ- 
ians met for worship before the day’s work began, and, 
perhaps, after the day’s work was over; but as time went on, 
Christian men came to feel that it would be expedient to secure 
larger opportunities for Christian worship by protecting one day 
in the week against the intrusion of common business and care. 
The long experience of the Jewish Sabbath had taught men the 
blessedness to human welfare of the weekly rest. It was a lov- 
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the Creation and the escape from Egypt, the other to commem- 
orate the Resurrection of Jesus Christ; one was kept by com- 
mand with the penalty of death for disobedience, the other had no 
command, and there was no penalty for not observing it. But the 
blessing of the Jewish Sabbath-day rest was deeply felt; and 
though the old Sabbath was no longer obligatory, at last a time 
came when the Christian Sunday took to itself that Jewish prac- 
tice of a weekly rest; and the Emperor Constantine in the fourth 
century made a law for the suspension of work on Sunday. It 
was the first of a series of laws which secluded the first day of 
the week from ordinary uses, and long experience has justified 
this happy combination of day of rest with day of worship. 
Who can say how much men owe to this weekly rest for recruit- 


Hmerican Missionary hymn. 


Tune, DOMINION. 


Words by 
’ FRANKLIN W. a D. i 


Music by 
FREDERIC E, J. Luoyp, D. D., Mus. Doc. 
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2 From eastern dawn has beamed the Gospel light, 
To cheer, illumine, and endue with might; 
Still more and more its gracious realm extend, 
While glad hosannas to Thy throne ascend. 
3 O Sun of Righteousness, Thy healing give, 
That all the earth may look to Tee and Hes 
That all the peoples, gathered here, may know 
The health and peace that from Thy presence flow. 
4 May many tongues acquire one language here, 


To tell Thy glory, and promote Thy fear ; 
Thy Spirit’s voice be in the message heard, 


And every heart receive 


the living Word. 


Grant us the fruitage of the heavenly birth, 


Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth; 
O’er mighty river and from sea to sea, 
Let all be one in loyalty to Thee. — AMEN. 


ing provision of God, that man might not be ground down and 
degraded by exhausting labor. The Sabbath law was a law to 
give freedom, not to impose bondage. it protected man from 
the inevitable hardship of toil, and showed it was not God’s will 
that his life should pass in drudgery. By making rest a re- 
ligious duty, man was taught the idea of a portion of his time 
not being his own to do as he liked wiih, and so each Sabbath 
was a fresh reminder of God. 

As has been said above, the Christian Sunday is not the 
same as the Jewish Sabbath. It was kept on a different day 
and for a different purpose; one on Saturday, the other on Sun- 
day; one for rest, the other for worship; one to commemorate 


ing the energies of mind and body for the daily work? and who 
can say what a boon it is in giving leisure to turn the thoughts 
to unseen things and have space for a while to hold communion 
with God undisturbed by common cares and worries ? 

Let a definite and regular habit of going to church show 
that it is a day of worship in a way which no other day of the 
week can be: let it be a bright and happy day—it is the Lord’s 
Day; it began in the joy of the Resurrection. There should be 
no gloom nor artificial solemnity about it; it is a day especially 
for home joys and family companionships—particularly for 
the companionship of fathers with their children—The Church 
Monthly. 
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FARRAGUT’S FRIEND, THE CHAPLAIN. 


By Rouanp Rinewatr. 


A S WE study the lives of great men, we nearly always find 
that some wise friend, or friends, came to their help in 
early days. Benjamin Franklin has told us of a kind man who 
lent him books, and Abraham Lincoln never forgot the school- 
- master who guided him through the sea of mathematics. The 
list might grow into a large one, but it would be hard to find 
a case wherein a boy made a better friend than young Farragut 
found in the chaplain of the Washington. 

Farragut was born in 1801, and became a midshipman 
before he was ten years old. Captain Porter, his guardian as 
well as his commander, took pains with his education, but a boy 
at sea has not the opportunities of a lad in a good school. Young 
Farragut passed through storms, battles, and all kinds of hard 
service before the end of the War of 1812.~ He was then ordered 
to the Independence, Commodore Bainbridge; cruised in the 
Mediterranean; returned to this country; went on board the 
Washington, Captain Creighton, and sailed for the Mediter- 
ranean again. Mr. Charles Folsom, the chaplain of the Wash- 
ington, saw that Farragut was a boy of more than common 
powers. On being appointed Consul to Tunis, Mr. Folsom wrote 
to Commodore Chauncey a letter of which we quote a portion: 

“Sir, I beg leave to request that Midshipman Farragut may 
be permitted to reside with me during the winter at Tunis, and 
pursue his education under my care. The grounds of my re- 
quest are the following: Mr. Farragut has been, almost from 
infancy, in the naval service, with exceedingly limited oppor- 
tunities of improving his mind. His prospects in life depend 
on his merits and abilities in a peculiar manner, as he is entirely 
destitute of the aids of fortune, the influence of friends, other 
than those whom his character may attach to him. During 
his connection with this ship a favorable change has been ob- 
served in him. He has acquired a sense of character and a 
manly tone of thinking from which the best results are to be 
expected. His desire of cultivating his mind, which at first 
was feeble, has grown into an ardent zeal. His attention to 
his studies of late, the manner in which he has repaid my en- 
deayors to advance his knowledge, his improving character, and 
his peculiar situation, have conspired to excite in me a strong 
interest in his welfare, and a wish to do all in my power to 
promote his education.” 

Commodore Chauncey granted the request, and Mr. Folsom 
took his pupil on board the Hrie, sailing from Gibraltar to Mar- 
seilles, where they remained eight days, and where the unlucky 
midshipman proved that he was still a boy with a boy’s hasty 
temper. He was asked to join a card party, and consented out 
of courtesy, though he had no skill in the game and did not 
enjoy it. He made some awkward blunders, and some ill- 
natured expressions angered him, but he kept silence, until one 
player contemptuously threw down his cards in disgust. This 
was too much for the midshipman, and he threw his eards at 
the offender’s head. Writing of the affair, Farragut says: “I 
apologized to Mr. Fitch and retired, much mortified at being 
compelled to violate the proprieties of the occasion and the feel- 
ings of my host, but my temper had been sorely tried.” Six- 
teen-year-old blood is warm, and young Farragut’s crime was not 
of the deepest dye. 

Next followed a nine months’ stay in Tunis. Mr. Folsom 
guided Farragut’s studies in French, Italian, mathematics, and 
_ English literature. 
society. The Danish consul and his wife, an English lady, were 
kind to the young American, and he spent several weeks at their 
house. Close attention to books began to tell upon Farragut’s 
health, and he was advised to take a trip on horseback. Mr. 
- Folsom and he visited fine old ruins, and had some rough experi- 
ences. ‘They were guarded by soldiers sent by the Bey, and the 
soldiers were not easily pleased. If, for instance, a native cook 
did not prepare a meal to their taste, they would apply the 
bastinado. “Christian dogs” were hated, and the travelers were 
afraid they would be murdered because of the cruel acts they 
did all in their power to prevent. Once a cook upset the pepper 
_ pot into the soup, spoiling the dinner. The captain made him 
wallow the mixture until he bawled, and then upset the rest 
it on his head. Once a Bedouin attacked Farragut with a 
b, but fled when the midshipman drew forth a brace of pis- 
s. Again a mob threatened the party, but no blood was shed. 
agut received a sunstroke during this journey, and the con- 
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There was something about the brave boy that pointed to a 
great manhood. Consul Jones wrote of him as “the young 
Admiral,” and Chaplain Folsom shed tears when the midship- 
man had to return to duty. Folsom lived to hear that his old 
pupil had taken New Orleans and fought the batteries of Mobile 
Bay. In the long years that passed between the wanderings in 
Tunis and the great deeds of the Civil War, the friendship never 
ended. Folsom watched Farragut’s career with pride, and 
Farragut remembered the man who had counseled him against 
the temptations of youth. 


HOUSEHOLD SUGGESTIONS. 


MILK KEEPS longer from souring’in a shallow pan than*in a 
milk pitcher. Deep pans make an equal amount of cream. 


For those who cannot eat pie crust, in making a custard or 
cocoanut pie, rub the plate thickly with butter and sprinkle it with 
Indian meal, then fill with the custard and bake. 


_ When baking cake, on removing it from the oven place the tin 
containing the cake on a damp towel for a moment and the cake may 
readily be taken from the tin without sticking. 


It is said that a loaf of stale bread may be made to taste like 
newly baked bread if it is dipped in cold water for a moment or two 
and then put in a pan and rebaked for three-quarters of an hour. 


A piece of horseradish put into a jar of pickles will keep the 
vinegar from losing its strength, and the pickles will not be as liab'e 
to become soft or mouldy. This is especially good for tomato pickles. 


Cans of potted meats or fish may be kept some time after they 
are opened and partly used, if*they are covered with a little melted 
butter or Jard and kept in a cool place. This makes the contents 
air tight and is easily removed when needed. 


A good recipe for orange water ice is: One quart water, one 
pound sugar, the outer rind of one and juice of three or four oranges. 
Strain into a can and pack ice and salt around it, and freeze and 
scrape it down until it is sufficiently frozen. 


Few cooks understand the knack of beating the whites of eggs 
easily. A wire whisk is the best beater. Have the eggs cold, and 
always add a pinch of salt to them before commencing to beat. They 
should be light and dry, and that means to put air into them, so at 
each stroke with the beater lift it from the eggs, and the work will 
be quickly accomplished. 


Framings of pictures should be as artistic as the pictures them- 


selves. Etchings, photogravures, and pictures in black and white, 
are best framed in narrow mouldings of the natural woods, cherry, 
holly, or oak. Even plain pine, which often has a beautiful grain, 
oiled, or treated with oak filler, and then stained with light oak or 
maple, makes a pretty frame. Another way to treat pine is to rub 
burnt sienna into the outer edge for half an inch, shading it lighter 
toward the inner edge. Let it dry and oil with linseed oil. Land- 
scapes should have narrow frames. 

To make ordinary cloth waterproof, put half a pound of sugar of 
lead in a pail of rain water with a half pound of alum; stir at inter- 
vals until the water becomes clear, and then pour it off into another 


pail. Put the cloth or garments into it and let them stand twenty- 
four hours. Then hang the clot! up to dry without wringing. Gar- 
ments treated thus can be worn in the wildest storm of wind and 
rain without the wearer getting even damp. he rain will hang in 
globules upon the cloth, and clot! that is waterproof is better and 
more healthful than rubber good 


A very pretty chair may be made from an ordinary split rocker, 
and a worn and unsightly one at tlat, by home upholstering. This 
consists first in stuffing the seat and back with curled hair in suffi- 
cient quantities to make it luxurious. The hair is covered first with 


very stout sheeting or ticking, then with a handsome momie cretonne, 
to be tacked to the chair frame first with ordinary furniture tacks, 
then its edges should be covered with the furniture braid the color 
of the ground work, the braid to be tacked down at intervals with 
small polished brass-headed nails. 


Challies can be beautifully washed in rice water. Boil half a 
pound of rice in rather more than two quarts of water, let the water 
become tepid and then wash the fabric in it, rubbing it with the 
rice, as if it were soap; rinse two or three times in rice water, from 
which, however, the rice has been strained, and use the last rinsing 
water well diluted, so that the material may not become too stiff. 
Tron while slightly damp. Silk stockings should be washed and rinsed 
in Iukewarm water and wrung between towels. Woolen and silk 
underwear should be washed in warm soapsuds, to which a little 
ammonia has been added. The silk garments may soak for a quarter 
of an hour in this preparation before being rubbed between the 
fingers. Rinse twice through tepid clear water and hang to dry with 
great care, pulling out all wrinkles. Iron under a cloth before quite 
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Church Calendar. 
>i 
Sept. 2—12th Sunday after Trinity. (Green.) 
* 7—Friday. Fast. 
2 9—138th Sunday after Trinity. (Green.) 
“ 14—Friday. Fast. 


* 16—14th Sunday after Trinity. (Green.) 

« 19—Wednesday. Ember Day. ( Violet.) Fast. 

« 20—Thursday. (Red at Evensong.) 

« 21—Friday. St. Matthew, Evang. 
Day. Fast. (Red.) 

“« 22—Saturday. Ember Day. (Violet.) Fast. 
(Green at Hvensong.) 

“« 93—15th Sunday after Trinity. (Green.) 

« 28—Friday. Fast. (White at Evensong.) 

“ 29—Saturday. St. Michael and All Angels. 
(White. ) 

“. 30—16th Sunday after Trinity. (Green.) 


Personal WMention. 


Tur Rev. MARTIN AIGNER, of Trinity Church, 
Mount Holly, N. J., has accepted a call to the 
rectorship of St. John’s Church, Franklin, Pa. 


Ember 


Tun address of the Rev. HB. W. Bascock is 
changed to 142 Highth St;, Lroy, Ny x. 


Tuer Rey. M. A. BARBER has resigned the rec- 
torship of St. Paul’s Church, Wilmington, N. C., 
and has accepted that of St. Mark’s, San Marcos, 
Texas; his resignation to take effect Oct. 7th. 


Tur Rey. F. H. Barron has returned to 
Washington, D. C., and should be addressed at 
3288 O Street. 


Tur Rev. FRANCIS C. Berry has been placed 
by Bishop Tuttle in charge of St. Paul’s Church, 
Ironton, Mo., and should be addressed accord- 
ingly. 

Tur Rey. W. H. BurBank has been elected 
rector of St. Peter’s Church, Phoenixville, Pa. 


Tuer Rev. H. E. CHASH and family have re- 
turned from Rock, Island to their home at 
Nashotah, Wis. 


Tuy Rey. H. H. Couny is now to be addressed 
as before, at Utica, N. Y. 


Tun Rey. Herpprr H. H. Fox has become 
rector of St. Thomas’ Church, Slaterville Springs, 
N. Y., and should be addressed accordingly. 


Tune Rev. A. Harper, of Blair, Neb., has ac- 
cepted an unanimous election to the rectorship 
of Trinity Church, Cedar Rapids, Neb. 


Tun Rey. Ricuarp D. HatcH has beer called 
to the rectorship of Calvary Church, Stonington, 
Conn. 


Tuer Rev. D. C. Hinton has resigned the rec- 
torship of St. Paul’s Church, Plymouth, Wis., to 
accept the position of curate at the Church of 
St. Edward the Martyr, New York City. His 
resignation takes effect Sept. 24. 


Tuer Rey. E. A. Horrman, D.D., states that 
after Sept. 1st, his address will be 1 Chelsea 
Square, New York City. 


Tun Rey. JosSePpH FRANCIS JOHN has resigned 
as rector of Grace Church, Anniston, Ala. 


Tu Rey. L. KnLtK-WIuLson, late of Mackinac 
Island, Mich., has become rector of St. George’s 
Church, Detroit, and should be addressed at 238 
Lafayette Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Tur Rey. L. R. Leverine has changed his 
address from Racine, Wis., to 3 Bast Grace St., 
Richmond, Va. 


Tur Rev. H. H. Morriiui should now be ad- 
dressed at 230 Fourth Ave., Clinton, Iowa. 

Arrpr Sept. 5th the address of the Rey. Bun- 
JAMIN S. SANDERSON will be changed from Bath, 
N. Y., to Trinity Church Rectory, Bethlehem, Pa. 

THE Rt. Rev. G. F. Seymour, D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop of Springfield, requests his correspondence 
sent to 480 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
until Sept. 18th. 

Tue Rev. H. N. Wayne is now rector of St. 
Stephen’s Church, North Castle, N. Y. His ad- 
dress, however, remains unchanged, and is as 
before, Armonk, N. Y. j 

BisHop WHITHBHEHAD has returned from New 
York to Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Tup Rey. W. C. WINSLOW, D.D., LL.D., of 
Boston, Mass., is passing several weeks at the 
Champerowne, Kittery Point, Maine. 


The Diving Church. 


DIED, 


EpDWwarps.—Hntered into rest at her residence, 
57 Elm Street, New Haven, Conn., August 7th, 
Saran M. Epwarps, second daughter of the late 
Iiorace H. and Maria G. Hdwards. 


Luckrrr.—Entered into rest, Monday, Aug. 


20th, 1900, at Chillicothe, Ohio, Miss JANn 
LUCKETT, in her 92nd year. Born in Loudoun Co., 
Va., April 30th, 1809. A devout Churchwoman 
all her life. 

“Grant her, O Lord, eternal 
light perpetual shine upon her.” 


rest, and let 


Morporr.—On August 21, 1900, at his home 
in Atlantic City, N. J., Morrimmr C. Morporr, 
aged 68 years, formerly vestryman in Trinity 
and St. Luke’s, Rochester, N. Y., and until re- 
cently a warden of Grace Church, Scottsville, 
near Rochester. 


WiLson.—Entered into rest eternal on Fri- 
day morning, August 17th, 1900, at Lake Minne- 
waska, N. Y., the Rev. Grorgr Hpwson WILSON, 
only son of George P. and Helen L. Wilson, in 
the 31st year of his age. 

To all His saints He giveth His beloved sleep. 


WANTED. 
POSITIONS OFFDHRED. 
Nursn.—A trained nurse for boys’ 
Address Hown ScuHoou, Lima, Indiana. 


school. 


CHOIRMASTER.—A Choirmaster 
to control and train boys. 
can assist in school 
ScHoo.u, Lima, Indiana. 


with ability 
One preferred who 
work. Address Hown 


CANVASSERS. Competent persons wanted to 
canvass for THr LIVING CHURCH, on large com- 
missions and traveling expenses paid. Men or 
women. Competent persons find the work pleas- 
ant and remunerative. Also parochial canvassers 
who may not desire to travel. THn LIVING 
CHURCH, Milwaukee, Wis. 


POSITIONS WANTED. 


ParisH.—A young Priest, Catholic, having 
had a wide Home and Foreign missionary experi- 
ence, now desires charge of a church with small 
house in connection. Address, ALPHA, care of 
Tun Living CHurcH, Milwaukee. 


Position.—A position wanted in a first-class 
business firm or corporation, manufacturing com- 
pany preferred, who want a man they can trust; 
by a young man who is a thorough Churchman 
and is assisting a priest in mission work as lay 
reader. He has a good education, including a 
thorough commercial course in a first-class busi- 
ness college; served as an officer in the Spanish- 
American war in Cuba and has had other experi- 
ence of value. His home is in a small town. He 
will take pleasure in giving more information and 
furnishing references. Address Lt. C. M. D., 
eare THn Livine CHURCH, Milwaukee. 


Turor.—A position as tutor in a private 
family by a recent honor graduate of a Church 
College. Best of references. Address, D. A. W., 
LivINnG CHURCH Office, Milwaukee. 


ParisH.—Priest, 42, wants parish or mis- 
sion. ‘Extempore”’ speaker and good worker. 
Address, Prinst, care THp LIVING CHURCH, Mil- 
waukee. 


Positron as Matron, Housekeeper, Mother’s 
helper, or companion to an old lady. Best of 
references. Address, E..M. R., cor. Bannister 
and Follett Sts., Fond du Lac, Wis. 


FOR SALE, 


Cassocx.—For sale at large reduction, a 
handsome black silk Cassock, 5 feet long. Bust 
40 inches. Also some red silk stoles. Address, 
8. T., 81 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 


COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS. 


TRINITY CoLLycn, HartrrorD, COoNN.—HExam- 
inations for admission will be held Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday, September 17th, 
18th, 19th, and 20th. The session will begin 
with chapel service at 5:45 Pp. mM., Thursday, 
September 20th, 1900. 

Guo. WILLIAMSON SmiruH, President. 


RETREATS FOR THE CLERGY. 


ReTRHAT.—A Retreat for the clergy will be 
held (D.V.) at Little Mountain, near Mentor, 
Diocese of Ohio, Sept. 18-21. Conductor, the 
Rev. Edward Osborne, 8. S. J. E. Board at the 
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rate of $1.50 per day. Address, Rey. EH. W. 
WORTHINGTON, 34 Cheshire St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Rerreat.—The Fourth Annual Retreat for 
Uriests will be held in the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, Atlantic City, N. J., beginning Monday 
evening, Sept. 17th, 1900, with Evensong at 
7:30, and concluding with Mass at 7 a.m. Friday, 
September 21st. The expense for board and lodg- 
ing “for the period of the retreat will be $5.00. 


The Conductor will be the Rev. Edward A. Larra- © 


bee, Rector of the Church of the Ascension, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Those who expect to attend will please’ 
notify. Rnv. F. A. Sansorn, 1625 Locust St., 
Ehiladelphia, Pa. ? 


ReETRHAT FOR CLERGY, ‘There will be a retreat 


for clergy. at the Mission House of the Society of — 


St. John Hvangelist, Boston, Sept. 24-28. Ad- 
dress Father Superior, 33 Bowdoin St., Boston, 
Mass. Wora ‘Retreat on envelope. ~ ef 


APPEAES; 

THE UNDERSIGNED missionary to deaf-mutes in 
Western and Northwestern Dioceses appeals for 
offerings for traveling expenses. . 

Rey. Jas. H. Cuoup, 
2010 Obear Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


TWhHLFTH SUNDAY AFTPR TRINITY gifts and 
offerings are requested for The Church Mission to 
Deaf Mutes, New York, incorporated in 1872. 

THOMAS GALLAUDET, General Manager, 
112 West 78th St. 4 
Water §. Kemnys, Treasurer, 
7 East 62nd St. 


Tup “Twelfth Sunday after Trinity’; “Eph- 
phatha Sunday,” and ‘‘Deaf-Mute Sunday,” are 
the names appropriately associated with the 
Church’s “Silent Mission.” The day comes on 
September 2nd this year. Again the undersigned 
appeals for offerings from the Mid-Western par- 
ishes to meet the expenses of this wide-reaching 
work. Rev. AUSTIN W. MANN, 

General Missionary, 
21 Wilbur Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Tun DoMESTIC AND FORRIGN MISSIONARY 
Society, the Church Missions House, 281 
Fourth Ave., New York. Officers: RigHT Ray. 
THOMAS M. CuARK, D.D., president; Rr. Rav. - 
WILLIAM CROSWELL Doann, D.D., vice-president ; 
Rey. ArrHur S. Luoyp, D.D., general secretary; 
Rey. JoSHUA KIMBmR, associate secretary; MR. 
Joun W. Woon, corresponding secretary; Ruy. 
Rosert B. Kimpur, local secretary; Mr. GHorGH 
C. THOMAS, treasurer; Mr. BE. WALTER RoBHRts, 
assistant treasurer. 


This society comprehends all persons who are 
members of this Church. It is the Church’s 
established agency for the conduct of general 
missionary work. At home this work is in 
seventeen missionary districts, in Porto Rico, 
and in forty-three dioceses; and includes that 
among the negroes in the South, and the In- 
dians. Abroad, the work includes the missions 
in Africa, China, and Japan; the support of the 
Church in Haiti; and of the presbyter named by 
the Presiding Bishop to counsel and guide the 
workers in Mexico. The society also aids the 
work among the English-speaking people in Mex- 
ico, and transmits contributions designated for 
the other work in that country. 


The Society pays the salaries and traveling 
expenses of twenty-two missionary Bishops, and 
the Bishop of Haiti; 1,630 other missionaries 
depend in whole or in part for their support 
upon the offerings of Church people, made 
through this Society. There are many schools, 
orphanages, and hospitals at home and abroad 
which but for the support that comes through 
the Society, would of necessity be abandoned. 


The amount required to meet all appropria- 
tions for this work to the end of the fiscal year, 
September 1, 1900, is $630,000. For this sum 
the Board of Managers must depend upon the 
voluntary offerings of the members of the 
Church. Additional workers, both men and 
women, are constantly needed to meet the in- 
creasing demands, of the work (both at home 
and abroad). 

The Spirit of Missions is the official monthly 
magazine—$1 a year. All information possible 
coneerning the Society’s work will be furnished 
on application. . 

Remittances should be made to Mr, Gmoren 
C. THOMAS, treasurer. ; 

All other officia! communications should be 
addressed to thé Board of Managers, Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Legal title (for use in making wills) : 


THH 


. 
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DoMBSTIC AND FORDIGN MISSIONARY SocimTy 
OF THD PROTESTANT HPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES oF AMBRICA. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY. 

Bunny’s Friends. By Amy Le Feuvre, Author 
of ‘Probable Sons,’’ ete. 30 cents. 

From Girlhood to Motherhood. By Mary Lowe 
Dickinson, General Secretary of the Interna- 
tional Order of the King’s Daughters and 
Sons. 30 cents. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 

English: Composition and Literature. By W. 
I’. Webster, Principal of the Hast High 
School, Minneapolis, Minn. 90 cents, net. 

A. C. McCLURG & CO. 

Battling for Georgia. By Byron A. Dunn, Au- 
thor of “General Nelson’s Scout,” etc. The 
Young Kentuckians Series. Price, $1.25. 


CHILD OF LIGHT PUBLISHING CO., Chicago. 
A Child of Light, WHeredity and Prenatal Cul- 
ture, considered in the Light of the New 
Psychology. By Newton N. Riddell, Lec- 
turer on Heredity, ete. $2.00. 


PAMPHLETS, 

The Bishop’s Address. Diocese of Los Angeles, 
1900. ‘ 

A Oritical Criticiser Criticized. Ingersoll’s 
Gospel Analyzed. By Page A. Cochran. 
Ingersoll’s lecture, ‘‘What Must I do to be 
Saved,” is printed in the back part of the 
book, Price 50 cents. 

The Bishop’s Address. Address to the Twelfth 
Annual Convention of the Diocese of Oregon. 


Che Mhurch at Work. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LENTEN OFFER- 
INGS. 


It IS A PLEASURE to learn that the Sunday 
School Lenten offerings for 1900 have passed 
the $96,000 mark, having reached on August 
21st the sum of $96,115.37, from 3,287 Sun- 
day Schools. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK. 
F. D. Huntineton, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D., Bishop. 


Corner Stone Laid at Rome—Deaf Mute Associa- 
tion, 

THE CORNER STONE of the new rectory and 
parish house of St. Joseph’s Church, Rome, 
was laid at 4 p. m. on the afternoon of Sun- 
day, Aug. 19th, with simple ceremonies. 
About 200 persons were present. The clergy 
and acolytes proceeded from the church to 
the place for laying the stone, where a plat- 
form had been erected for the occasion. <A 
cabinet organ had been placed on this plat- 
form and the church choir led the singing. 


- The procession was as follows: Crucifer, torch 


bearers, banner bearers, master of ceremonies, 
clergy. The Rev. E. F. H. J. Masse, rector 
of St. Luke’s Church, Utica, read the Psalms 
and offered prayers. The rector, Rev. A. L. 
Byron-Curtiss, then announced the general 
contents of the box to be deposited in the 
stone, from below: After the blessing and 
placing of the stone, and his declaration that 
it was properly laid, he offered prayer, invok- 
ing God’s blessing upon the undertaking. 
After singing of another hymn, an address 


~ was delivered by the rector, in which he said 


the people were not to look so much at the 
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2. Photograph of church. 

3. Copy of programme of the consecra- 
tion of the church, 

4. Copy of German pledge of conformity 
and rule of life, signed by heads of families 
of the parish in the seventies. 

5. Copy of German document stating the 
principles of the original congregation, 


‘printed 1871. 


6. Copy of baptismal certificate used in 
the parish. 
7. Copy of letter of appeal issued by 


‘Bishop Huntington in behalf of the parish 


building. 
8. Copy of the Utica Advocate, Sept. 9, 
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1899, containing sermon of the pastor to 
working men. 

9. Current copies Rome Daily Sentinel. 

10. The pledge card used by regular wor- 
shippers for the support of the church. 

ll. Pledge card for building. 

12. Manual of town and county officers. 

13. The following manuscript: 

In the Name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

Right Reverend Frederick Dan Hunting- 
ton, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D., by the grace of God, 
Bishop of the Anglican Church over the Dio- 
cese of Central New York. 

Reverend Arthur Lester Byron-Curtiss, 


re ee] 


Baking 
Powder 
Economy 


The manufacturers of Royal 


Baking Powder have always declined 


to produce a cheap baking powder 


at the sacrifice of quality. 
The Royal is ma de from the 


most highly refined and wholesome 


ingredients, and is the embodiment 


of all the excellence possible to be 


attained in the highest c!ass baking 


powder. 


Royal Baking Powder costs only 


a fair price, and 


is cheaper at its 


price than any similar article. 


Samples of mixtures made in imitation of baking 


powders, but containing alum, are frequently dis- 
tributed from door to door, or given away in 
grocery stores, Such mixtures are dangerous 
to use in food, and in many cities their sale is 
prohibited by law. Alum is a corrosive poison, and 
all physicians condemn baking powders containing It. 


past as to the future work to be done for God 
by St. Joseph’s in behalf of the temporal and 
eternal welfare of people brought under the 

' influences of religion, by the faithful, both 
priest and people. 

The stone is a handsome one of marble, 
and bears the simple inscription, “1900.” In 
the metallic box, hermetically sealed, were 
placed the following: 

1. Copy of the Book of Common Prayer. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
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priest in charge, St.’ Joseph’s Church, Rome, 
New. York. : 

In the Name and fear of God this corner- 
stone of the rectory and guild hall of St. 
Joseph’s Church is laid on the 10th Sunday 
after Trinity (August 19), A.D. 1900, by Rev. 
A, L. Byron-Curtiss, priest in charge, assisted 
by Rey. E. F. H. J. Masse, rector of St. Luke’s 
Church, Utica, N. Y., and the acolytes of St. 
Joseph’s Church. 

Brief history of the undertaking to pro- 
vide the building: The idea of building the 
rectory and guild hall was put in operation 
by the incumbent, A.D. 1899. Preliminary 
plans were drawn and submitted to the 
Bishop of the Diocese in October of that year. 
They were approved of by him and the incum- 
bent was authorized to solicit funds for the 
same. Meeting with success and encourage- 
ment bids were invited. The contracts for its 
erection were signed July 2, 1900, the Rev. A. 
L. Byron-Curtiss acting as attorney for the 
“Trustees of the Parochial Fund of the Dio- 
cese of Central New York,” the corporation 
owning and controlling the properties of St. 
Joseph’s Church. With the positive convic- 
tion of the mission St. Joseph’s has for the 
moral, social, and spiritual well-being of 
God’s poor, and those unattached to any re- 
ligious body, and particularly in that portion 
of the community where it is situated, this 
building is undertaken. Therefore, in the 
firm reliance upon God’s favor and mercy, 
and with the unbounded belief that it will 
prove a lasting aid in the fulfilling of this 
mission. As our Right Reverend Father well 
expresses in his letter of appeal, it will “yield 
religious benefits far out of proportion to the 
outlay in money.” 

Architect of the building, George C. Schill- 
ner, Rome, N. Y.; contractors, mason work, 
Roberts & Williams, Utica, N. Y.; contractor, 
carpenter work, Thomas E. Burney, Rome, 
N. Y.; contractor, plumbing, George P. Russ, 
Rome, N. Y. This corner stone was donated 
by John H. Cross of Rome, N. Y.; metal box 
donated by Frank E. Brockett, of Rome, N. Y. 

14. Two special prayers composed for the 
occasion by Rev. A. L. Byron-Curtiss. 


Tur Empire State Deaf-Mute Association 
held its Sixteenth Convention at Syracuse on 
the 24th of August. The Rev. Mr. Dantzer, 
missionary for Central and Western New 
York, had appointed a service for the evening 
at St. Paul’s Church. He was assisted by the 
Rev. A. W. Mann. Fully 100 of the “silent’’ 
met, despite the oppressive heat, to enjoy the 
long-denied privilege of worshipping together. 
From Syracuse Mr. Mann hastened to Cleve- 
Jand, Ohio, to fill appointments on the fol- 
lowing Sunday at St. Agnes’ Mission. 


CHICAGO, 
Wo. HB. Mclaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
CHAS. P. ANDERSON, Bp. Coadj. 


Movements of the Clergy—Cathedral Struck by 
Lightning—Berwyn—Grand Crossing—Suc- 
cess of Trinity Diet Kitchen—Deaf Mute 
Alumni. 

BrisHop ANDERSON, accompanied by Mrs. 
Anderson and the children, returned last week 
greatly refreshed by their trip to Canada. 
For the next month or six weeks they will 
occupy Bishop McLaren’s residence, and the 
Bishop Coadjutor will again resume his office 
hours at the Church Club rooms, 510 Masonic 
Temple, on Tuesday and Thursday mornings. 


THE ExopUS of Chicago clergy stil con- 
tinues, and according to report, they may be 
found at all points of the compass. The Rey. 
Percival McIntire, of the Church of the Re- 
deemer, is enjoying the wonders of the Yel- 
lowstone Park; Rev. J. H. Hopkins, with Mrs. 
Hopkins, is visiting their old home at Bur- 
lington, Vermont, the Rev. Wm. Reid Cross 
of Hinsdale, having charge of Epiphany par- 
ish during the rector’s absence. Michigan 
has attracted the Rey. Ernest M, Stires and 
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his wife; and Wisconsin, the Rev. S. B. Pond, 
while the Rev. C. C. Tate is taking the ser- 
vices at Christ Church. The Rey. and Mrs. 
W. C. De Witt have chosen the Soo for their 
wanderings. 


On Sunpay, August 19th, during service, 
lightning struck the Cathedral, two balls of 
fire entering the church near the door, dam- 
aging the wall, but fortunately not injuring 
any of the congregation, although some re- 
ceived a shock. The choir, which was sing- 
ing at the time, continued the anthem with- 
out any sign of uneasiness, thus helping to 
quiet the fears of those who niight otherwise 
have given way to fright. 


VERY HAPPY accounts come to us of the 
unity, and consequent prosperity, of St. 
Michael and All Angels parish, Berwyn. 
Since last Michaelmas, a daily celebration, 
and daily matins and evensong, have been 
kept up. The woman’s guild has met the 
interest on the mortgage debt, and at Easter 
this debt was decreased by the payment of 
$500.00. One of the rare features of the 
mission is the number of men workers; last 
month, the men alone proposed, planned, and 
executed a most successful lawn féte in the 
rectory grounds. During the year gas has 
been put into both chapel and rectory, and a 
hardwood floor Jaid in the sanctuary. The 
money for the latter was given by a gentle- 
man as a thank-offering for recovery from 
sickness. Bishop McLaren visited St. Mich- 
ael’s on St. John Baptist Day, and con- 
firmed a class of eight, five of the class being 
men. The “Church Club of Berwyn” was 
started last December by the rector, the Rev. 
Charles E. Taylor, “for the benefit of Holy 
Church, and to promote sociability among 
thé members.” One of the chief objects of 
the club is to provide a pleasant place with 
wholesome surroundings, where billiards, 
whist, or games can be played, so taking 
away from those so disposed, any temptation 
to loaf about the streets or visit saloons, and 
a chance is given thé rector to keep in touch 
with those whom otherwise he might not see. 
The entrance fee and dues are low, so that all 
who wish it may join. 


THERE IS a marked disposition shown by 
the people of Grand Crossing to push the 
work of St. George’s mission, and to make 
the Church in that and adjacent parts of the 
city, strong and attractive. ‘The Rey. Dr. 
Ivank M. Gregg, who has been in charge dur- 
ing July and August, reports a unique plan 
for getting the signatures and addresses of 
all the parishioners. An “Autograph Record” 
book was circulated during the picnic held 
August 16th, and every member of the parish 
present, was requested to enter his name, a 
prize being given for the best specimen of 
penmanship. The book has since gone the 
rounds of the parish that no name may be 
left out. Dr. Gregg hopes in this way to 
secure an accurate list that will be a valuable 
supplement to the parish register. 


No Cuurcnw work undertaken here in 
years has attracted so wide notice and such 
varied support as the Diet Kitchen of Trinity 
Chureh (the Rev. Wm. C. Richardson, rec- 
tor). This kitchen began its work in June, 
with no capital at all. With the Trinity Set- 
tlement Home, on Wallace Street, it has the 
assistance of a salaried superintendent and 
of the trained nurses connected with St. Bar- 
nabas’ Guild of Trinity parish, and is under 
the general direction of a parishioner of Trin- 
ity, Dr. Geo. T. Palmer, the projector of the 
kitehen. The only other institution of the 
kind is in New York city. The kitchen has 
cared for and fed 700 infants this summer in 
a locality noted for high infant mortality in 
hot weather, and has had but one death. 
Whilst under the auspices of Trinity Church, 
its supporters have come from all classes. 
Steps are taking now to make it a permanent 
institution. 
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HE development of the infant mind 

is a wonderfully interesting process. 
Each day brings a new experience to the 
little one, and a new word is spoken, 
which indicates the progress. The brain 
is greatly influenced by, and is dependent 
on, the physical condition and general 
health of the body. In order to main- 
tain the proper physical condition it is 
absolutely necessary to give the baby 
proper food. 
Mellin’s Food and fresh milk is, physio— 
logically, a proper infants’ food ; it con- 
tains the correct amount of necessary 
nutritive elements, and combines them 
in the right proportion, and does not in- 
troduce insoluble, indigestible, and non- 
nutritious constituents. Mellin’s Food 
is a food that feeds. 


I received the little book and sample of food 
which you sent and thank you most kindly. 
In the first six weeks of her little life my 
baby gained only one pound, but after using 
Mellin’s Food she gained a pound in one week, 
so you may know how pleased we are with it. 


Mrs. Paut DICKINSON 
1812 Melrose St., Chicago, Ill, 


Ihave had most satisfactory results from the 
use of your Mellin’s Food. I raised my boy on 
it, and found no fretting; and his teething was 
so natural we hardly noticed them when com- 
ing. So great was the effect on the child I 
decided to try Mellin’s Food on my little girl. 
She is now one year old, has all the front teeth, 
and is a bright, healthy baby. I cheerfully 
recommend Mellin’s Food to all mothers. 


Mrs. B. C. Poor 
74 Carolina Ave., Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass, 


SEND A POSTAL FOR A FREE 
SAMPLE OF MELLIN'S FOOD 


SESE: EE Ss a a, 
Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 
RAE RAO ROY 


Tue Illinois Deaf-Mute Alumni Associa- 
tion had their Sixth Convention in Chicago, 
on August 30th and 31st and September Ist. 
On Sunday the 2nd, at 11 a.m. a service of 
the Holy Communion will be held at All An- 
gels’ Mission in the chapel of Trinity Church. 
A second service will also be held by the Rev. 
A. W. Mann at 3 p.m. It is expected that the- 
twenty-fifth anniversary of this interesting 
mission will be celebrated some time in 
November. 


Elgin Watches 


possess accuracy and endurance 
under all conditions and in all 
degrees of temperature. 

Full Ruby Jeweled. 
Sold by jewelers everywhere. 


An Elgin Watch always has the 
word gis engraved on the 
works—fully guaranteed. 


Send for free booklet, 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH. CO. ELGIN, ILL. ‘ 
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CONNECTICUT. 
C. B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop. 


Death of Two Priests—Church Broken Into. 


THE DEATH, of the Rey. George H. Wilson, 
rector of St. Paul’s Church, Southington, oc- 
curred at Minnewaska Lake, Ulster Co., N. 
Y., on the morning of August 17th, from 
typhoid fever. 

Mr. Wilson was born’in Albany, N. Y., 
ix 1870, and is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
George F. Wilson of that city. He graduated 
at Trinity College, Hartford, from which he 
received the degree of B.A. in 1893, and of 
M.A. in 1896. He was ordained to the diac- 
onate by Bishop John Williams in 1896 and 
served his diaconate as assistant at Holy 
‘Trinity Church, Middletown, Conn. He re- 
«eived his priesthood at the hands of the pres- 
ent Bishop of Delaware in 1897, since which 
time he has been priest in charge of St. 
Paul’s Church, Southington. During his col- 
lege days at Trinity he made a notable record 
in football. 


Tue Rey. Hersert MENDENHALL SMITH, 
rector of St. Gabriel’s Chureh, East Berlin, 
died at that village on the evening of August 
16th of an illness of less than a week’s dura- 
tion. Mr. Smith had been in charge of that 
church for only about two years and he is 
survived by a widow and two children. The 
funeral services were held at St. Gabriel’s 
Church on the 18th, interment being at West- 
field. 

Mr. Smith was a native of Pleasant Val- 
ley, N. Y., being born about the year 1870. 
He graduated at Trinity College, Hartford, 
taking the degree of B.A. in 1893 and of M.A. 
in 1896, being a classmate of the Rev. George 
H. Wilson of the same Diocese who died on 
the day following. He also took a course at 
the Berkeley Divinity School and was or- 
dained by Bishop Williams in 1895 as deacon, 
and as priest in 1896. His first clerical work 
was at Pine Meadow and Riverton, Conn., 
after which, in 1898, he became rector at Kast 
Berlin as stated. 


THE cHURCH at Fairfield was broken into 
on the night of August 16th and the boxes 
for alms for the poor were opened, but so far 
as known there was nothing in them to be 
carried off. 


EASTON, 
Wm. Forses ApAms, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 


Death of Mrs, Craycroft. 

THe reMAINS of Mrs. Elizabeth Veasey 
Craycroft,. widow of Benjamin B. Craycroft, 
of Philadelphia, who died in that city on 
August 17th, were brought to St. Stephen’s 
parish, near Karleville, for burial, on the 
21st. Mrs. Craycroft was a member of that 
parish and presented several years ago a 
handsome cross as a memorial of the connec- 
tion of her forefathers with the parish, each 
generation of them having been represented 
among the vestrymen and churchwardens 
since the founding of the parish in 1692. The 
deceased was a daughter of the late Thomas 
Ward Veasey, who was Governor of Maryland 
in 1836. 


FOND DU LAC, 
CHAS. C. GRAFTON, D.D., Bishop. 


Retreat for the Clergy. 


Tue retreat of the diocesan clergy, called 
by the Bishop to precede the meeting of the 
special council to elect a Bishop-Coadjutor, 

began on Monday night of this week. The 

daily programme includes several early cele- 
brations ; meditation at 10; short instruction 
by the Bishop at 12; luncheon at. 1; short 
service at 3;-meditation at 4; vespers at 5; 
third meditation at 7:30; .compline at 9. 
The clergy in “attendance oecupy rooms at 
Seren tony aati ROTM Whe ey 


* 


‘illustrated by the Lord’s Prayer. 
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MILWAUKEE, 
I. L. NrcHouson, D.D., Bishop. 
Movements of the Bishop—New Mission at 

Muskego. 

THE Brsuop, with his son, has arranged to 
sail from Southampton for New York by the 
St. Louis, of the American Line, to-day, Sep- 
tember lst, reaching New York seven days 
later. He will go from thence to Baltimore 
where, as trustee of the estate of a sister who 
died on June 24th, he has business matters 
requiring attention, and expects to arrive in 
Milwaukee on the 15th, and to be at the 


Cathedral on Sunday, the 16th inst. The 
Bishop was in a sadly depressed condition 
during the early portion of his trip, largely 
augmented by the sudden death of his sister 
mentioned before, intelligence of which 
reached him on his landing at Bremen. rom 


that city, with the party traveling with him, 
he passed quickly to Cologne, Mayence, Nur- 
emberg, Munich, Oberammergau, where they 
witnessed the Passion Play on July 5th; 
thence to Innspruck, Venice, Milan, Lucerne, 
Interlaken, Berne, Strasburg, Frankfurt, Co- 


logne, Amsterdam, The Hague, Antwerp, 
Brussels, and arriving in London August 
10th. Between that date and the time of 


their sailing the party expected to travel 
through England and Scotland. 


A MISSION has been organized at Muskego 
by the Rey. John Brann, rector of St. Mat- 
thias’ Chureh, Waukesha, and a Sunday 
School of some thirty pupils was gathere:| 
in August. Afternoon services will be con 
ducted by Mr. Brann on the first Sunday in 
each month, and weekly sessions of the Sun 
day School will be held. 


MISSOURI. 
D. 8S. Turriy, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. | 
Death of Rev. Geo W, Cobb, 

Tue DEATH of the Rey. George Washing- 
ton Cobb, rector of Christ Church, Moberly, 
occurred on August 12th. Mr. Cobb was for- 
merly a minister in one of the denominations, 
and, while chaplain at the Bethel Home, St. 
Louis, came into the Church, and was or- 
dained by Bishop Tuttle, to the diaconate in 
1894 and to the priesthood some time later. 
He continued in the same chaplaincy for sey- 
eral years. He had been rector at Moberly for 
only a few months, at the time of his death. 


NEW JERSEY. 
JOHN ScarBorouGcH, D.D., Bishop. 

New Church at Wildwood—Charitable Work. 

Tue Tenth Sunday after Trinity was a 
red-letter day for the church in Wildwood. 
After a series of efforts the congregation was 
able to worship in its own building. Two 
years ago the beginning was made by a de- 
voted communicant, a cottager here. One 
year ago the Rey. Edgar Cope of St. Simeon’s, 
Philadelphia, took charge for Bishop Scar- 
borough. This resulted in the purchase of a 
central site for the church, with ample room 
for a rectory. This summer more than half 
the funds needed for the erection of a build- 
ing, incomplete, but suitable for summer use, 
being secured, the contract for it was signed 
August 9th. With a brief religious service, 
the corner post was planted that day, the 
anniversary of the first service, held in 1899. 
With floor and walls and temporary roof, in 
the absence of the Bishop, the minister in 
charge, the Rev. Edgar Cope, held the first 
services, August 19th. These were a celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion at 7:30 a.m., 
Morning Prayer, said by the Rey. K. J. Ham- 
mond, and sermon by the Rev. Mr. Cope, from 
the text, “Another King, one Jesus”; Evening 
Prayer said by Mr. Cope, when Mr. Hammond 
preached, using the collect for the day as 
Mr. Mac- 
Fetridge, the lay reader, took part in the 
services. These were attended by very good | 
congregations, and encouraging sums were re- 
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ceived for the building fund. At least $400 
is needed to pay for the incomplete building. 

THE INMATES of th 
Merciful Saviour foi 
Avon were entertained 
mar on the 15th ult. A 


summer home of the 
crippled children at 
n the Casino at Bel- 
committee of ladies 


had the matter in charge, and succeeded in 
making a large collection for the institution. 


Proprietress Lindsay of the Hotel Columbia, 
annual outing to 
these children. The little unfortunates were 
brought over to the hotel in carriages and 
were bountifully served with refreshments. 


NEW YORK, 
Henry C. Porter, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
Death of the Rev. Dr. Gould. 

of the Rev. Ezra P. Gould, 

1).1)., who for eight years was Professor at the 

Philadelphia Divinity School, oeceurred on 
Friday, August 24th. 

Dr. Gould was formerly a p: 


THE DEATH 


ominent min- 


ister of the Baptist denomination and was 
widely known as a scholar of the extreme 
“liberal” school, so-called. He graduated at 
Havvard in 1861, with the degree of B.A., 
taking also that of M.A. in 1868, and re- 
eeiviig some years later the degree of D.D. 
from Columbia University. He was for many 
years a professor at the Newton ( Mass.) The- 
ological Institute. He found antagonism 
owing (o his extreme views, and was accepted 
by the Bishop of Massachusetts (Dr. Pad- 
dock) as a postulant and afterward candi- 
date jor holy orders in 1888-89. He was 
ordained to the diaconate at the request of 
Bishop |’addoeck by the present Bishop of 
Pennsylvania in January, 1890, and was at 
once transferred to the jurisdiction of the 
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latter Bishop and became Professor at the 
Philadelphia Divinity School. He was ad- 
vaneed by Bishop Whitaker to the priest- 
hood during the same year. 

Dr. Gould was one of the contributors to 
the series of the International Critical Com- 
mentary, of which Dr. Briggs is one of the 
editors, Dr. Gould being the author of the 
volume on St. Mark. He also published some 
years earlier a volume on Ephesians. 

He retired from his Philadelphia profes- 
sorship in 1898 and has since resided in 
Brooklyn. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
Samu. C. EDSALL, D.D!, Miss. Bp. 


Church Consecrated at St. Thomas, 


BisHop EpsaLu consecrated St. John’s 
Church, St. Thomas, on Sunday, August 12th. 
Mr. Grant S. Hager, warden of the mission, 
read the instrument of donation, and the Rey. 
D. H. Clarkson, priest in charge, read the 
sentence of consecration. The Bishop preached 
and celebrated the Holy Communion. 

St. John’s is a pretty building, frame, de- 
signed by John Sutcliffe of Chicago. It cost 
about $2,200, of which the Bishop gave $200 
and the American Church Building Fund 
Commission $250, the rest being raised in the 
town. The church was built last year. It is 
not yet completely furnished, but among the 
gifts may be noted: memorial brass altar 
eross by Grant S. Hager, memorial organ by 
Mrs. M: A. Hager, oak lectern by E. H. 
James. The Altar Guild of Trinity Church, 
Easton, Pa., has recently presented to the 
church a set of altar hangings. 


The few Church people in St. Thomas have, 


worked for a number of years to obtain a 
church, and their efforts have now been re- 
warded with success, and the consecration of 
this beautiful little church was a source of 
great joy to the priest and faithful people of 
the mission. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
O. W. WHITAKER, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Miss Waln’s Will—Norristown. 


Tue will of the late Miss Sally M. Waln 
(whose death was noted in THE Livine 
CuurcH of the 4th ult.), has recently been 
probated, the estate being valued “over $200,- 
000.” In this document are many bequests 
to the Church and unsectarian charities, viz., 
To the Domestic and Foreign Missionary 
Society, ete., $10,000—$5,000 for the purpose 
of Domestic Missions and $5,000 for Foreign 
Missions;, to the Board of Missions of: the 
Diocese of Pennsylvania, $5,000; to the Bish- 
op White Prayer Book Society, Philadelphia, 
$5,000; to the Society for the Increase of the 
Ministry, incorporated in Connecticut, $3,000 ; 
to the Society for the Advancement of Christ- 
janity in Pennsylvania, $1,500, of which sum 
$500 is to be applied to the Female Episcopal 
Tract Society; to the Corporation of St. 
James’ Church, Walnut Street, the pew of 
the testatrix for the benefit of the endowment 
fund of that church. The following charities 
receive in all $28,000, viz.: Hahnemann Med- 
ical College Hospital, $5.000 for endowment 
of a free bed; Children’s Hospital, $3,000; 
St. Christopher’s Hospital for Children, 
$3,000; Union Benevolent Association, $5,000 ; 
Pennsylvania. Training School for Feeble 
Minded Children, at Media, Pa., $5,000; Penn- 
sylvania Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, $6,000; Moni Refuge for homeless 
animals, $1,000. A codicil, dated Oct. 18, 
1899, reads: y: 10) 

“T hereby direct my executors to sell and 
dispose of all my real estate, they having full 
power to make a good and valid title to the 
same, and I give and bequeath one-half of the 
proceeds of the sale of my said real estate to 
the Rt. Rev. B. Wistar Morris, D.D., Bishop 
of the Diocese of Oregon, and to his successor 
in office, in trust, for a permanent fund to be 
known as the ‘Waln Educational, Benevolent, 


The Living Church. 


and Missionary Endowment of the Diocese of 
Oregon,’ to invest the same in legal invest- 
ments and apply the income thereof in sus- 
taining the schools, hospitals, and missionary 
work in said Diocese of Oregon at the discre- 
tion of the Bishop of the said Diocese for the 
time being.” 


AMONG THE MANY ways for augmenting 
the treasury of the Children’s Outing Fund, 
is a plan set on foot by some young ladies in 
the southern part of Philadelphia. They have 
procured pictures which can be sold at 5 and 
10 cents each, which illustrate scenes in the 
life of our Saviour, portraits of noted men 
and women, including the Presidential candi- 
dates, and other pictures of historical inter- 
est. These they have put on sale at the 
parish house of the Church of the Ascension, 
Broad and South Streets. 


BisHop AND Mrs. WHITAKER are at Ches- 
ter, Nova Scotia, where they will remain for 
the balance of the season. 


ONE or THE State hospitals for the insane 
is located at Norristown, and very large 
numbers of the insane poor are undergoing 
treatment there. Through the courtesy of the 
authorities of that institution, the rector of 
All Saints’ parish, Norristown (the Rev. W. 
Herbert Burk), has undertaken systematic 
work among the Church members in the hos- 
pital. Since August 6, 1898, the Holy Com- 
munion has been publicly administered every 
month, and many visits paid to the patients. 
Vessels for the Holy Communion have been 
secured largely by their efforts. A service 
on Wednesday evenings is conducted by the 
lay readers, and is attended by some 660 men. 
The Bishop White Prayer Book Society has 
donated 200 Prayer Books for this work. 
This parish of All Saints has had a most 
phenomenal growth. In 1889, St. John’s par- 
ish (Rev. Isaac Gibson, rector), established 
a mission Sunday School in West Norristown. 
The Rev. John W. Kaye became the minister- 
in-charge, Oct 1, 1890, and through his untir- 
ing efforts a stone chapel building was erected 
in 1891. Upon his resignation, the Rev. W. 
Herbert Burk was elected an assistant at St. 
John’s, and assigned to All Saints’, entering 
upon his duties Sept. 1, 1894. Three years 
later, an independent parish was organized, 
and All Saints’ was admitted into union with 
the diocesan convention May, 1898, the pres- 
ent incumbent being rector. Meanwhile, the 
property had been greatly improved, a stone 


organ chamber and bell tower being erected, 


the gift of a member of the congregation; 
and in the latter was hung, in September, 
1897, a peal of 4 bells, also a gift from a 
member. At Christmas, 1898, the parish 
received from a parishioner two lots adjoin- 
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ing the church property, and a stone rectory 
was erected thereon. On April 22, 1899, 
ground was broken for the parish house, 
which, though incomplete, was used for the 
first time on the first Sunday in Advent, 1899. 
It is said to be one of the most complete 
structures of the kind in the Diocese. It is 
built of local stone, light in color, to match 
the church which it adjoins, and to which it 
conforms in architecture. The large stair- 
case is so placed as to afford access to the 
gallery of the church. On the first floor is a 
large, light and airy infant school room, with 
its own entrance and toilet room; back of it 
is a spacious reception room, with a massive 
stone fireplace, a memorial to the late Henry 
C. Wentz, rector’s warden. Heavy oak tim- 
bers resting upon rich columns of the same 
material support the ceiling. A novel feature 
on this floor is the cloak room, where wor- 
shippers may check their wraps and um- 
brellas on stormy days. The main Sunday 
School room occupies the second floor, and is 
especially designed to meet the requirements 
of a carefully graded school. To this end the 
space beneath the gallery is divided into 
classrooms, which can also be used as com- 
mittee and guild rooms, and in the future the 
gallery will be divided in the same way. By 
means of movable partitions, the whole floor 
can be thrown into one room, where 500 per- 
sons can be seated; arrangements have been 
made for an electric stereopticon for illustra- 
tions. In the basement, extending under the 
whole building, well lighted and ventilated, 
are the quarters of the Boys’ Club, including 
their gymnasium, play room, and reading 
room. Here also are the kitchen and pantry. 
The elevator, from the basement to the gal- 
lery, is being used on Sundays for a book-lift, 
as it passes through the library. The build- 
ing is finished in oak, heated by steam, wired 
for electric lights and electric gas lighting, 
and has a complete system of ventilation and 
plumbing. It cost approximately $15,000, 
and is a gift to the parish from a member of 
the congregation. 

During the past Convention year, long 
cherished plans for the extension of the par- 
ish have been consummated. Briefly stated, 
these include the organization of a most 
successful Boys’ Club; a printing office for 
parish work, established by the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew; weekly bulletins of services 
and notes of interest are published at very 
little expense. On Advent Sunday the vest- 
ments of the choir girls were first worn. A 
class in vocal culture, free to all women and 
girls of the parish, has greatly improved the 
congregational singing. The Sunday School 
Association has purchased a piano. Concrete 
walks have been laid, the Sunday School chil- 
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dren contributing towards that portion in 
front of the buildings. The church has been. 
improved by the erection of a beautiful venti- 
lating tower, and by the gift of new pews and 
cushions; and room has been gained by the 
removal of the gallery stairs, and the arrange- 
_ ment of the gallery for pews. 


SACRAMENTO. 
W. H. Morenanp, D.D., Miss. Bp. 


Lectern Bible at Ferndale. 


A HANDSOME Lectern Bible has been pre- 
sented to the mission chapel at Ferndale, 
Humboldt Co., California, as the gift of Mrs. 
Leacock in memory of her husband, the late 
Rey. William Leacock. The Bible is bound in 
red turkey morocco, and has a suitable in- 
seription embossed in gold on the cover. 


SOUTHERN OHIO. 
TuHos. A. JaAGGaR, D.D., Bishop. 
BoypD VINCENT, D.D., Bp. Coadj. 
Processional Cross at Worthington—Repairs at 

Granville—Indian Relief—Church Enlarged 

at Gallipolis, 

Miss JENNIE H. Snow, the organist of St. 
John’s, Worthington, has presented to the 
church a handsome polished brass proces- 
sional cross in memory of her sister. The 
staff is of black walnut, and the cross is 14 
inches in height and bears the following in- 
scription: ‘ 

“A. M. D. G. In memoriam Mary Snow, 
sometime organist of this parish.” 


St. Luke’s Cuurcnu, Granville, has under- 
gone extensive repairs in the way of a new 
roof, painting the exterior, frescoing the in- 
terior, and erecting a new organ. When re- 
opened in September, it will be under the 
charge of the Rey. F. B. Nash, of Newark, 
who will hold services there on Sunday after- 
noons. 

A COLLECTION was recently taken up 
throughout the Diocese at the request of 
Bishop Vincent, for the benefit of the Indian 
Famine Relief Fund, which has yielded, so 
far, $1080.97. 

Sr. Marearer’s Mission for colored peo- 
ple, Dayton, has paid off $200 of its mortgage 
debt, reducing the balance to $800. 


WorkK OF BUILDING a brick addition to St. 
Peter’s Church, Gallipolis, is almost com- 
pleted. The improvements consist of a Sun- 
day School and guild room in the rear of the 
church, and connecting with it by a door cut 
through the wall of the church. This room is 
30x41 feet and projects beyond the present 
building on the south side some ten feet, and 
to an entrance facing Second Street, the pro- 
jection forming an L. The addition contains 
a vestry room and robing room for the choir, 
besides the Sunday School. Extensive im- 
provements are to be made to the interior of 
the church. The walls are to be re-plastered 
and frescoed, new wainscoting put in, new 
oak pews, so arranged as to have middle and 
side aisles, the chancel changed and enlarged 
to accommodate a large vested choir, and the 
church newly carpeted. The old windows will 
be taken out and will be replaced by hand- 
some ones given as memorials by different 
members of the parish. 


WASHINGTON, 
H. Y. Sarrprunn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Cathedral Choir—City Notes. 


THE MEMBERS of the choir of St. Mark’s 
(Pro-Cathedral) have returned from a most 
enjoyable three weeks’ holiday. They went 
this year to Cornfield Harbor, two miles from 
the mouth of the Potomac. The Rev. Charles 
H. Hayes, a former curate of St. Mark’s, 
assisted by Mr. H. P. Blair, undertook the 
responsibility. There were forty-five alto- 

gether. Five of the senior boys were most 
helpful in looking after the younger ones. 
As they get no remuneration for singing, this 
outing is looked forward to with great 
enthusiasm, and as each boy must gain ninety 


i 


aris 


The Diving Church. 


per cent. (strictly marked) to render him 
eligible for that holiday, it is a great stimu- 
lus to good conduct and regularity. Boating, 
bathing, and baseball, were the chief amuse- 
ments. Strict discipline was enjoined during 
their stay with regard to meals, rising, and 
retiring. The parish gave $300 towards the 
expenses. 

DuURING THE MONTH of August, morning 
service only has been held in Grace Church, 
West Washington (Georgetown), conducted 
by Mr. Warren Young, in absence of the Rey. 
EK. D. Johnson, who has gone North for a few 
weeks. Before taking his vacation, the Rey. 
G. C. F. Bratenahl, of St. Alban’s, Tenally- 
town, gave aneinteresting illustrated lecture 
on China, for the benefit of the Sunday 
School. It was well attended. During his 
absence, the Rev: E. Thompson, curate of St. 
Paul’s, will officiate at the weekly celebration 
of the Holy Communion at the Children’s 
Country Home. Miss Boyd, who has been 
trained under the sisters in Trinity parish, 


New York, and is a most efficient worker | 
among country districts, is coming to Tenally- | 


town in September for one year. 


among the Church workers. 
fenberger, a former assistant at St. Thomas’, 
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is at St. Alban’s, and the Rev. C. B. Sparks, | 
of Epiphany, has been appointed curate at St. | 


Thomas’. 


CANADA, 
Montreal Jubilee—News of the Dioceses. 


Diocesan Jubilee. 

THE JUBILEE of the Diocese of Montreal 
will be observed with suitable services, Octo- 
ber 17th and 18th next. A grand choral 
festival will be held in connection with this 
event in Christ Chureh Cathedral, Montreal, 
on the evening of the 18th, in which the lead- 
ing Church organists of the city will take 
part, as well as soloists and choristers from 
the different church choirs. It is expected 
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scesan clergy will 
f the Canadian 
the Bishops of Albany and 
The Primate of all Can- 
ada, the Most Rev. Dr. Machray, Archbishop 
f Rupert’s Land, will, it hoped, also be 
present, and the Metropolitan, the Most Rev. 


Bishops, and 


| Dr. Lewis, Archbishop of Ontario. 


BisHoP Bonn has been making a visita- 


tion in that far away corner oi his Diocese on 
the Gatineau. The venerable bishop of Mon- 
treal, who is now in his 86th year, is still 
wonderfully vigorous. On his vecent tour he 
held numerous Confirmation services, laid the 
corner stone of the new church at River 


Desert, and consecrated the church and graye- 
yard of St. Stephen’s, at Kazubazua. 
Diocesc of Toronto. 

THe TENTH annual Convention of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew in Canada will 
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be held in Tordnto from October [8th to 21st. 
What the Church asks of Men, and The True 
Basis of National Greatness, aré among the 
subjects for discussion: on the programme. 
The seventh conference of the Archdeaconry 
of Peterborough will be held in Cobourg, Noy. 
13th and 14th. Two subjects for discussion 
on the second day are, Modern Imperialism 
and its Relation to Christianity, and Modern 
Democracy and its Relation to Christianity. 
The rector of St. John's Church, Toronto 
Junction, the Rev. F. H. Duvernet, on a re- 
cent Sunday afternoon baptized 21 -children. 


Diocese of Quebec. 

BisHor DunN,. who has 
visitation on the Labrador 
reach Quebee on his return; 
Magdalen Islands, by August 7th. He ex- 
pected to visit Point St. Peter, July 24th, 
and Cape Cove, Gaspé, on the 27th. Arch- 
deacon Roe, the Bishop’s Commissary, has 
authorized for use in the Diocese the Prayer 
drawn up by the Bishop. of Verniont for our 
suffering fellow Christians in China. A num- 
ber of books have lately been added to the 
quebee Clerical Library, chiefly through the 
generosity of Canon Richardson. At the an- 
nual meeting of the rural deanery of Levis, 
at Campbell's Corner, where the services were 
held in the Church of. the Ascension, it was 
arranged that the next annual meeting should 
be held in July, 1901, at Riviere Du Loup. 
A large number of clergy were present at the 
July meeting of the rural deanery of Cook- 
shire. The session commenced with celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion in St. Peter’s 
Chureh, Cookshire. Devotional study of the 
Greek Testament, 4th Romans, occupied the 
morning, and various matters of deanery and 
parochial interest the afternoon session. The 
next meeting will be at Marbleton in October. 


been making a 
coast, hoped. to 
after visiting the 


A memorial service was held in Christ 
Church, Lower Treland, in July, for Robert 
John Kens killed in South Africa, son of a 


member of the Church, and brother of the 
Rev. I. Newton Kerr. A sum of $65 was 
raised for the new organ for St. Paul’s 
Church, Frampton, by an open air entertain- 
ment given by the parish guild. Services in 
St. Barnabas’ Church, North Hatley, are well 
attended, the church being filled to overflow- 
ing, The summer visitors, many of them 
from the Southern States, are in great force 
this year. The rector of Grace Church, Balti- 
more, has built a cottage at this favorite 
resort. <A Mrs. Wharton, of Philadelphia, 
eleven years ago, was among the first to sug- 
gest the building of an Anglican church at 
this placc,. 2nd has shown her interest by 
substantial gifts when the church was build: 
ing, though she has not paid another visit to 
North ffetley since her first one. 


Diocese c] Moosonee. 

AN INTERESTING letter has just been re- 
ceived from this far away field, written by a 
clergyman who has been at work there for the 
last year, but now finds it necessary to return. 
He feared the mission at Rupert’s House 
would have to be closed for a time, on his 
departure, as there was no one to take his 
placg On the return of Bishop Newniam 
and his family to Moose Fort, next autumn, 
it is understood that they will bring two 
young men with them as- missionaries, one 
of whom understands the Indian language 
required, who may be sent to ‘Rupert’s House. 
The Bishop makes, a strong. appeal for more 
men, ‘Onwiaete ; 
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a lady who had been an invalid for 52 years. Address 


JOHN A. SMITH, 605 GermaniaBldg.,Milwaukee,Wis 


HOMESEEKERS’ 


On the first 
month the Chicago, 
way will sell 
many points in Iowa, 
insula, the Dakotas, 


EXCURSIONS. 


and third Tuesdays in each 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
round-trip excursion tickets to 
Minnesota, Michigan Pen- 
and other western and 
southwestern States at about one fare.for the 
round trip. Further information as. to rates, 
routes, etc., may be obtained at Ticket Office, 95 
Adams St., Chicago. 


Sunday School Text Books. 


(List continued from page 544, this issue.) 


TEXT BOOKS ON THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


Church Teaching Har the Little Ones of 
the Church. 
By Emma Anderson Tew. 160th thousand. 
.03, 
The Young Churchman’s Second Catechism, 
By Miss L. L. Robinson. 42d thousand. .04. 
A Catechism on the Christian Year and the 
Collects Including the Church Catechism, 
By Miss lL. L. Robinson. 12th thousand. 12. 
Catechism of the Church Year. ; 
By the Bishop of Pittsburgh. 
a drill in the use of the Bible and Prayer 
Book. 5th thousand. .05. 


Intended as 


Send for full Catalogue of Church and S. S. 
Literature and Supplies. 


THE YOUNG GHURCHMAN CO, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ss 


WHAT BRINGS RELEASE FROM DIRT 
and GREASE? WHY DON’T 
YOU KNOW? 


ot 


Supr. 1, 1900 


K PERRINS | 


SAUCE .,. | 4 


The Original 


Club men and all good livers appreciate 
the appetizing relish given to Oyster- i 
cocktails, Welsh rarebits, Lobster Newburgh 
and all dishes flavored with this SHUCE. 


and Genuine worcesters™ 


AGENTS -NEW YORK. 


y ” 
Lag John Duncan's Sons af : 


ZZ ean 


Excursion to Fort Wayne, Ind. 


and return, via Nickel Plate Road, at rate of 
$4.00 for the round trip, account National En- 
campment Union Veteran Legion. Tickets on 
9th to 12th inclusive, with return 
limit of Sept. 18th, 1900, and will be available 
on any of our three daily trains from Chicago at 
10:35 a.m., 2:30 p.m., and 10:30 p.m., respec- 


tively. Vestibuled sleeping cars and first-class 


sale Sept. 


service in every respect. 

Van Buren St. 

and Pacific Ave., on Elevated loop. City Ticket 

Office, 111 Adams St., 
Write John Y. 

Adams St., 

‘phone Central 2057. 


Chicago Passenger Station, 
Chicago. 
Calahan, Genl. ps DS 


Chicago, for further information, or 


Agent, 


POCKET MAP OF CHINA. 


Latest indexed map of Chinese Empire, with 
enlarged map of portion of China where diffi- 
culty exists, and information relating to present 
crisis, mailed on receipt of four cents in postage 
by W. B. Kniskern, 22 Fifth Ave., Chicago. ; 


Mere weight itself, if the flesh be pale and flabby, 
does not indicate good health, but when the flesh is 
firm and rosy as in the case of Mellin’s Food babies, } 
then every ounce of weight is indicative of the baby’s 
good health and condition. 


LOW RATES TO NEARBY RESORTS. ; 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway, Fridays, Sat- 
urdays and Sundays, to’: Waukesha, Green Lake, Mil- 
waukee, Williams Bay, Lake Geneva, Madison, Lake 
Milis, Devils Lake, Dousman, Delavan Lake, good ‘ 
returning, until the following Monday. » Fast trains 
with Parlor Cars.. Descriptive pamphlets and full 
Geicece a at 212 Clark St. and Wells St. Station, 

1cago 


1,000 Miles of Fishing Line, 
Several hundred lakes and streams ‘in Wis- i 
consin, Minnesota and Michigan, in which good 
fishing may be found, are reached by the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. For fur- 
ther information, excursion rates, ete.,” apply at 


ticket office, 95- Adams -St., Chicago. 


PETER MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL 


Odorless. Tasteless. - Pure. 


SCHIEFFELIN & CO. New York 


Send for 
circular. 


Gail: Borden! BEST INFANT FOOD 
Eagle. Brand 


Condensed Milk. 


' WORGESTER ‘GORSETS—Soldd; iéading deal 
ers everywhere. - Send for our Illustr: ted Catalogue. 
'. Worcester Gorset Go. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Chicago, Ti. 


A A deFnance | 


CHURCH 


Price, 


HISTORICAL SO0Cit 


5 Gents. 


SOE. es 


a, 


VOL. XXIII. 


pow AUKEE AND CHICAGO, 


EMBER 


8, 1 1900. 


PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN ¢ 


t= COMMUNICATIONS FOR ALL TO BE ADDRESSED TO MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Che Young Churchman 


An‘illustrated paper for the Children of the 
Church, and for Sunday Schools. 


WEEKLY: 80 cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 54 cents pergcopy 
er year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 
MONTHLY: 20 cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 124% cents per copy 
er year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
it paid in advance. 


Che Shepherd's Arms 


An illustrated paper for the little ones of the 
Church, and for Infant and Primary Classes. 
Printed on rose-tinted paper. 

WEEKLY: 40cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 30 cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 

MONTHLY: 15 cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 8 cents per copy 

ed year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 

f paid in advance. 


Che Living Chure 


A. Weekly Record of the News, the Work, and the 
Thought of the Church. Subscription Price, $2.50 per 
year. If paid in advance, $2.00. To the Clergy, $1.50 
per year. 

GLUB RATES: 
[50 cts. must be added to these rates if not paid in a nce.] 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly) and THE YOUNG 
CHURCHMAN (weekly), $2.50 per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHI H- 
MAN (weekly), and THE SHEPHERD’S ARMS (weekly 2.80 


per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHI H- 
MAN (weekly), and TH= LIvING CHURCH QUARTER 
$2.75 per year 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHUI 
MAN (weekly), THE SHEPHERD’S ARMS (weekly), and J 
LIVING 'CHURCH QUARTERLY—a combination desira 
in every family —$3.00 per year. 


Racine College Grammar Scho: 


Few there are who would wish a boy’s 


s education to proceed with no attention paid to the 


At Racine the services in the beautiful chapel are regular and impressive without being’ tedious 


S ap 


‘ « 


Graduates enter any University. 


Prospectus sent on application to 


Che Civina 


Containing a: Ct 1 Alm 
for the year, iss 
terly by smaller 
List 


Price, 2 


es co 
corrected. 


) cents for 


Evening 


Contains the full 
lect, Psalter, 
in advance for eve 

distribution in churcl 
25 cents per copy per } 


50 cents per hundred 


special editions for spe 


| “The school that 
‘ e 


ly boys.’’ 


‘lopment of his moral and 
1 the picture below is see1 


itly 700 pages per yaar. 


ling Prayer, 


and 4 Hymns, 


Church Quarterly 


anac and Kalendar 


at Advent; followed quar- 


mtaining the Clergy; 


Prayer Leaflet 


with Col- 
published weekly 


Sunday evening. For 


Price in quantities, 
Transient orders, 

vies. A number of 
»@casions. 


makes man- 


sligious nature. 
e vested choir. 


Rev. H. D. ROBINSON, Warden, Racine, Wis} 


r 


did The Living Church. Serr. 8, 1900 
Educational. Educationai:* Educational. 
CONNECTICUT. MISSOURI. 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY, Hartford, 


Conn. very advantage for young la- 

s Refined and modern surroundings. 
Gymnasium. Health and beautiful situa- 

tion. Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 
Norwalk, Conn. 


29th year. Primary, Academic,and College Prepar- 
atory courses. Music, Art, and the languages. Care- 
ful attention to morals axrd manners. New build- 


ings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Established 1867. Dr, F. ZIEGFELD, President, 


The Largest and Most Complete Institution of Musica 
Learning in America. 


New COLLEGE BLDG., 202 MICHIGAN BOUL., CHICAGO, ILL. 


The finest structure in existence devoted exclusively 
to a musical college. 


= « ORATORY AND 
Music 


DRAMATIC ART 


MODERN LANCUACES 
BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 


Dr. F. Ziegfeld, Hans Von Schiller, Dr. Louis Falk, 
William Castle, Bernhard Listemann, S. E. Jacobsohn, 
Rudolph Ganz, Charles Gauthier, Herman Devries, 


Hart Conway, Director School of Acting. 


LATEST ENGAGEMENTS: 
The following celebrated artists have been added to the faculty 
RUDOLPH GANZ, Pianist and Composer of Berlin, Germany 
CHAS. GAUTHIER, Principal Tenor French Grand Opera Co. 
HERMAN DEVRIES, Baritone MauriceGrau Grand Opera Co. 
HERMANN KLUM, Pianist of Vienna, Austria. 
KARL RECKZEH, Pianist of Leipzig, Germany. 
MARY FORREST, Soprano of Berlin, Germany. 


35th SEASON BEGINS SEPT. 10 
Catalogue Mailed Free. 


WE TEACH MEDICINE 


This is quite different from offering superior ad- 
bbs hg for the study of Medicine. Send for Circu- 
ar ‘E.,’ 


Horthwestern University Women’s 
Medical School 5 hs 
333-339 South Lincoln Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, Knoxville, Ill. 


Now in its Thirty-third Year. 
Prominent Families in many States, during a third 
of a century, have been patrons of this Institution. 
Students are received at any time when there is a 
vacancy. Escort is furnished from Chicago without 
charge. Address, 
REy. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


WATERMAN HALL, Sycamore, Il. 
THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, 
D.D., D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. 
Board and tuition, $300 per school year. Address, 
Rev. B. F. FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore,111. 


FOR SMALL BOYS, NORNSBY, HALL. 


A superior Home and Military School. Refers to 
Bisiovs Seymour and Tuttle. Col. S. L. Stiver, A.M. 
he: 


INDIANA. 


HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL, 


; LIMA, INDIAN 
Prepares thoroughly for College, Scientific Schools, or 
Business. Best advantages at moderate expense. Man- 
ual training (elective). Personal attention given to each 
boy. Fine athletic field and beautiful lakes. For il- 
lustrated catalogue address Rev. J.H. McKenzie, Rector. 


SCHOOL FOR 12 YOUNG BOYS 


thirteen year of age and under. Best advantages at 
small-expense. Scholarships for boys with good 
voices. Address Rev. J. H. McKenzie, Lima, Indiana. 


KNICKERBACKER HALL, Indianapoiis, Ind. 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. School year 
begins September 26th 1900. College préparation and 
special courses. Enlarged grounds and new building 
ready in pene tes * a 

ARY HELEN YERKES, 
SusAN HiLL YERKES, | Principals. 


BISHOP ROBERTSON HALL 
Episcopal. Established 1874. - Boarding and 
Day School for Girls. Re-opens, D. V., Sept. 12, 1900. 
Apply to . SISTER SUPERIOR, 
1607-17 South Compton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


MARYLAND. 


Edgeworth Boarding and Day School 
For Girls. Re-opens September 27th. 38th year. 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBV.RE, Principal. 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, Associate Principal. 
122 and 124 W. Franklin Street, Baltimore, Md. 


MICHIGAN. 


AKELEY INSTITUTE, Grand Haven, Mich. 

A Young Ladies’ Church School with a Department 
for Young Children. College Preparatory Course. 
Music aSpecialty. Terms, $250 with the usual extras. 
Correspond with Miss MARGURETTA CHEYNEY, Prin 
cipal, Grand Haven, Mich. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Music of Our Churches 


would be greatly improved if more or- 
ganists and singers knew of our methods. 

We will send to any one interested 
our handsome illustrated pamphlet and 
all particulars that may be desired. 


GEORGE W. 
CHADWICK, 
Musical 
Director. 


Address all corres- 
pondence to 


FRANK W.HALE 


OF MUSIC 


NEW YORK. 


MISS C. E. MASON’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
. THE CASTLE, 
Tarrytown-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y. An ideal 
school. Advantages of 
N. Y. City. All depart- 
ments. Endorsed by Rt. 
Rev. H. C. Potter, Hon. 
Chauncey M. Depew. 
For ilius. circular I, ad- 
dress Miss C. E. Mason, 


New YORK, Dobbs Ferry-on-Hudson. 


St. Matthew’s 
Military School 


Modelled on the great ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS— 
ETON, RUGBY, HARROW, after exhaustive per- 
sonal inspection by the Headmaster, 

Rr. Rev. HENRY C. POTTER, D.D , LL.D., Patron. 


HOOSAC SCHOOL, Hoosac, N. Y. 


Next year begins Wednesday, September 19, 1900. 
REV. E. D. TIBBITS, 
Rector. 


KEBLE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Under the supervision of Bishop Huntington. 
Thirtieth school year begins Tuesday, September 18, 
1900. Apply to Miss MAry J. JACKSON. 


en, ——————— 
NEW JERSEY. 
2 


BURLINGTON NAUTICAL ACADEMY, Bur- 
lington, N- J. 


A modern School of Highest Type for Boys. Splen- 
didly equipped for College and Business Preparation. 
Military and Naval Drill. Manual Training. Char- 
acter-building our ideal. Private room for each stu- 
dent. Terms, $400. 

Rev. C. E. O. NICHOLS, Head-master. 
Lieut. Rop’r CRAWFORD, Commandant. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Oak Lane. 
MARSHALL SEMINARY, £0 Girls and 


Young Ladies 
Academic and Music Departments. College Prepar- 
atory and Special Courses. Ideal location. Comfort- 
able and cultured home life. For particulars, address 


Miss E. S. MARSHALL. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MILITARY COLLECE 
Chester, Pa. 
oe beers Sept.19. 
“A Military School of thehighest 
order.’ —U. S.WaR DEPT. 

Degrees in 
Civil Eugineering, Chemistry, Arts. 
Thorough Preparatory Courses. 
Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry. 
Catalogues of 
Ool. C. E. Hyatt, President. 


St. Luke's School, 


Bustleton, Pa. 
(Near Philadelphia.) 


Instruction careful and 
individual. No boy pre- 
pared by us for College 
examination has ever 
failed to pass. Buildings 
attractive, homelike and 
perfectly sanitary. 
Grounds comprise a campus of seven acres, and beau- © 
tiful shaded lawn. Swimming, canoeing, and skat- 
ing. Golf. Healthfulness remarkable. No one con- 
nected with the school has failed to improve in health. 

“The sort of school to which sensible people desire 
to send their sons.”’—Bishop Whitaker. 


CHARLES H. STROUT, A.M., Principal. 


VIRGINIA. 


THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY IN VIR- 
GINIA. 


Three miles from ALEXANDRIA, seven miles 
from WASHINGTON. Seventy seventh session be- 
gins SEPTEMBER 19th. Besides the usual Seminary 
course, the Departments of the ENGLISH BIBLE, 
CHRISTIAN MISSIONS, and MUSIC have recently 
been provided for. Expenses $220 per annum. Spe- 
cial students admitted. » 

For catalogue, conditions for obtaining scholarship, 
and other information, address 

THE DEAN, Theological Seminary, Fairfax Co., Va 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


National 
Cathedral School — 


For Girls 


. Opens October ist, 1900. 
The Rt. Rev. HENRY YATES SATTERLEE 
President of Board of Trustees. 


fireproof building, erected at a cost of $200,000. Park 
of 30 acres overlooking National Capital. Preparation 
for college. Graduate courses, Unrivalled advantages 
in Music. . Modern. gymnasium, Out-of-door work and 
play. [MISS BANGS and MISS WHITON, Principals. 
Address [it. St. Alban, Washington, D.C. 


Sept. 8, 1900 


Educational. 
WISCONSIN. 
ST: JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Delafield, Wis. 


A Church school for boys. Situated in the beauti- 
ful lake region of Waukesha County. Course, Clas- 
sical, Scientific, Business. 

For catalogue address, 

Dr. SIDNEY T. SMYTHE, 
Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 


KEMPER HALL, Kenosha, Wis. 

A School for Girls, under the care of the Sisters of 
St. Mary. The Thirtieth Year begins September 24, 
1900. References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., 
Milwaukee; Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; 
Rt. Rev. Geo. F. Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; David 
B. Lyman, Esq., Chicago; W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chi- 
cago. Address THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


GRAFTON HALL, School for Young Ladies, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


College Preparatory, and Graduate Courses. 
cial advantages in Languages, Music and Art. 

Modern Equipment.—Individual Rooms. 

Refers to Rt. Rev. C. C. Grafton, S.T.D., Bishop of 
Fond du Lac; Rt. Rev. G. Mott Williams, D.D., Bish- 
op of Marquette; Rt. Rev. D. S. Tuttle, D.D., Bishop 
of Missouri. Rt. Rev. Davis Sessums, D.D., Bishop of 
Lousiana; Rev. D. Parker Morgan, D.D., New York; 
Gen’l. E. S. Bragg, Fond du Lac. ‘Address: 

REV. B. TALBOT ROGERS, M.A., 
Warden. 


Spe- 


RACINE COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


“The school that makes manly boys.” Graduates 
nter any university. Diploma admits to Univer- 
sities of Michigan and Wisconsin. Address, 

Rey. H. D. ROBINSON, Warden, Racine, "Wis. 


Refrigerators 2s. 


Mc CRAY REFRIGERATOR & COLD STORAGE CO. 
122 Mill Street -.----...-++~++~+ KENDALLVILLE IND, 


10 Penny Boxes of Vertical Pens 


SPENCERIAN NO. 37 


Sold by Stationers Everywhere 
in =i 404, 603, 


GILLOTT Saze25 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 


Stub Points-1008, 1071, 1083. 

For Vertical Writings 1045 
(Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 
1047 (Multiscript), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


Court-House 8. '.les~1064, 1065, 1066, ed others, 


For Fine and 
Medium Writ- 


ewes 


~ he. SLvitig” ‘Church. 


SUCCESSFUL 


SONCS 


Mailed free, postpaid, our special catalogue, 
Selected Songs, containing the verses and reproduc- 
tions, in part, of the following songs, which are being 
song by well-known concert singers and are in great 
demand. 

§ 


Absenc 
By Alfred E, Little. 


A Dream . 
By J.C. Bartlett. 


A Stein Song. 
By Frederic Field Bullard. 


A Twilight Lullab 
By C. Mawson-Marks. 


Auf Wiederseh’n 
By Rosetter G. Cole. 


Doan Ye Gry Ma ipdercd , 
By Albert W. Noll. 


Dreamy Days 
By Robert Ashford. 


Forgotten 
By Eugene Cowles. 
I Love You A 
By Carl Sobeski. 
Thy Name 
By Mary Knight Wood. 
The Wind is Awake . 
By Homer N. Bartlett. 
Under the Rose . 
By William Arms Fisher. 


MUSIC REVIEW. 
25 Cts. a Year. 


A pi?’no soloand song reproduced in each number. 
New Music and mnsical licerature reviewed. Spe: fal 
Articles by well-known writers. Portraits and bi- 
ographical sketches of musicians. Every student of 
music needs this little magazine. Send 2-cent stamp 
for sample copy and premium list. 


40 
60 
40 
40 


-40 


Orders solicited for all Musical Publications 


OLIVER DITSON CO., 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
CHAS. H. DITSON & COMPANY 
J. E. DITSON & COMPANY, 


BOSTO?. 
- NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


SCCHOSSSOHSSHSSHESTHECEHSHBESZE ® 


opello, Ewer s @: 


21 E. 17TH ST, NY: 
: Publishers of Sacred Music: 


: ANTHEMS, ORATORIOS: 
* SERVICES, ETC. &% 4; 


: Send for Catalogue of our : 
“Harvest & Thanksdiving Anthems ° 


@ec¢ 


eeeeneee eed 
%~ 


Our Sheldon Series. 


1. IN HIS STEPS,” What Would 
Jesus Do?” C.M. SHELDON 


2. Crucifixion of Phillip Strong. . 
3. Robert Hardy’s Seven Days. 
The Twentieth Door, < 
His Brother’s Keeper, ft 
Richard Bruce, ee 
John King’s Question Class, £. 
Malcom Kirk, , “ 
The Miracle at Markham, S 
In His Steps, in German, ins 
A Matter of Business, W. C. STILES 
Not His Own Master, MRS. G. S. REANEY 
To Pay the ini S. K. HOCKING 
Edward Blak: College Student, 0. M. SHELDON 


BOUND IN PAPER, 25 cents each. 
LINEN CLOTH, 40 cents each. 
REGULAR CLOTH, gilt top, 75 cents each. 
1, 2, 3, in Cheap Paper Edition, 10 cents each. 


ALSO BY C. M. SHELDON. 


Redemption of Freetown, - - cloth, 25c 


’ Any five of the 25c books to one address, $1.00 
Any six of the 40c books to one address, $2.00 
Any five of the 75c books to one address, $3.00 

Large type, gilt top, 12 full page 

In His Pee Ay ae cover design in 

{ ue, whiteand gold. In Box, $1.25. 

Steps, isinreo: 


Sent postpaid a receipt 
of price by 


|A NEW BOOK 
By CHARLES M. SHELDON. 


Edward Blake: 
College Student. 


OT only does it give a vivid picture of 
Western college life, but, being 

placed at the time of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war, it affords opportunity for the 
expression of the author’s very positive 
views on the subject of expansion and the 
army canteen. Every one interested in these 


subjects should read this book. 


ADVANCE PUBLISHING CO., 


215 Madison Street, 
Chicago. 


6h4e Magazines 


Tue August number of the Atlantic 
contains a short story, The Foreigner, by 
Sarah Orne Jewett; the concluding chapters 
of Mr. Howell’s bright two-part story, A 
Difficult Case; an interesting account of Sub- 
marine Signaling and Maritime Safety, by 
Sylvester Baxter; and some descriptive and 
other papers, with four poems. The most 
striking, because the most timely, article how- 
ever, is that entitled Our Rights in China, by 
Mark B. Dunnell, a clear statement of the 
existing relations between that country and 
other Powers, so far as they affect trade and 
the rights of foreign residents in that part of 
the far East; a hearty commendation of the 
initiative taken by Secretary Hay in the past, 
and a hopeful prophecy for the future of the 
diplomatic policy of the present administra- 


tion. 

THE Nineteenth Century for August is 
still pushing its proposed Association to 
study the Lessons of the War—meaning the 


Boer War; but if the members of this associa- 
tion do not get at their task soon, there seems 


likely to be a much larger field of study 
opened by the swift march of events in the 
far East. A curious and instructive article 
is that on “Missionaries in Egypt,” by Arnold 
Ward, which shows with what enormous diffi- 
culties Christian missionary work in Moham- 
medan countries has to contend, and how few 
missionaries have the sense and special train- 
ing necessary for it. “An American View of 
the Boer War,” by Edward J. Hodgson, who 
hails from St. Paul, Minn., strikes us as being 
on the whole a fairly just account of the 


reasons why so much sy 
has been expressed by tle American populace, 
and by certain sections of the press. It is 
true that one political party has tried to 
make capital out of this unfortunate struggle, 
and true that but few Americans really know 
that the term Republic as applied to those 
South African States means something quite 
different from our understanding of it. But 
\ir. Hodgson expresses himself rather roughly 
it times, and his article would have been 
nore telling if he had been somewhat more 
lf-restrained in his style. “Some Unseen 
tars” is an enjoyable article on binary stars, 
iid especially in regard to the dark com- 
inions of luminous stars. A remarkable 
icle on “The Chinese Revolt,” by Frederick 
Greenwood, goes to the root of the present 
trouble in China, and warns England and the 
other powers that the Chinese Government 


mpathy for the Boers 


itself is at the bottom of it all, and that it is 
not 1 government-and-rebel affair, as so many 
statesmen have appeared to believe. Happily, 
the policy of our State Department has been 
so carefully shaped that we are not com- 
mitted to any such theory, but are able to act 
in accordance with the facts as they may be 
brought to light by the testimony of Minister 
Conger and others who are best qualified to 
speak on the subject. 


Tur DEAN OF LINCOLN gives some very 
attractive views of the late Mrs. Gladstone, 
as seen from near at hand, in an article which 
The Living Age for September 1 reprints from 
Good Words. New light is thrown on the 
perennial “Domestic Problem” in an article 
by Mrs. Major, an English authority, in the 
same magazine for September 8. 


“Can CHINA be Saved?” is the title of an 
exhaustive article by Talcott Williams in the 
Review of Reviews for September. Mr. Wil- 
liams possesses a rare fund of information on 
Oriental subjects, and he has a definite pro- 
gramme to offer for the solution of the world- 
problem in China, Taking as a model the 
Imperial Customs Service, so long and ably 
administered by Sir Robert Hart, Mr. Wil- 


576 


liams proposes to organize the Chinese Gov- 
ernment in a system of commissions, under 
nominally Chinese control, but officered. by 
Europeans, just as the customs service is now 
officered. The present Chinese civil service 
machine would be retained, because it is 
suited to the temper and needs of the people. 
In the same magazine is an able defense of 
the missionaries in China by the Rev. James 
S. Dennis, D.D., the author of “Christian 
Missions and Social Progress”; “Japan’s Pres- 
ent Attitude Towards China” is the subject 
of a paper written in Japam as recently as 
July 24 by Mr. Joseph King Goodrich, an 
experienced observer of Japanese politics, and 
the Rev. William N. Brewster, an American 
Methodist missionary at Hinghua, writes 
from that point of view regarding the duty of 
the United States Government in the coming 
reconstruction of China. These four articles 
have been written within a few weeks, from 
four distinct points of view, by men long 
familiar with the conditions about which they 
write, and with direct reference to the present 
crisis. 


THE Nineteenth Century and the West- 
minster Review for July present the usual 
number of readable articles. The former has 
an article by Henry Norman on England’s 
Vacillation in China and its consequences, 
quite apropos to the present difficulties which 
beset the allied forces in that country. Mr. 
Robert Edward Dell replies to Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward’s article in the last number, and ex- 
poses the dissension and weakness which real- 
ly exist behind the smooth exterior of Roman 
Catholicism. Town Children in the Country 

‘is an amusing but at the same time rather 
sad article, and shows that the modern cram- 
ming methods of English Board Schools are 
lacking to a great degree in real educative 
power. The same may be said of similar 
American methods. The Westminster is as 
radical as ever in the tone of its articles, and 
like the parson who prayed for rain, seems 
always bound to overdo the matter. The 
South African war occupies three articles. 
There is a pleasant article on Bordighera: 
Past and Present, by W. Miller. Two good 
art papers are those upon The Art of Rem- 
brandt, by Henry Bishop, and Aubrey Beards- 
ley, by Henry Melancthon Strong. 


White and Black Under the Old Regime, 


By Victoria V. CLAYTON, widow of the late 
Henry D. Clayton, Major General C.S.A., 
Judge of the Circuit Court of Alabama, 
President of the University of Alabama. 
With Introduction by FrEDERIC COOK 
* MoreHousE, Editor of THE LIVING 
CuurcH. Cloth, $1.00, net. 


“This excellent little volume, which deals with 
ante-bellum days in this section, comes from the 
pen of Mrs. Victoria V-Clayton,-widow of General 
Henry D. Clayton, one of Alabama’s most distin- 
guished sons. Mrs. Clayton writes in the mellow 
style of one whose life is verging closely on the 
border line of old age, but whose mental faculties 
are still faithful in keeping alive the imprint of 
youthful memories. Her descriptions of Southern 
life before the war are graphic and real, and fur- 
nish some idea of the heartaches which she must 
have felt in recalling days which are gone forever. 
* * * Keenly possessed of the sense of humor, 
Mrs. Clayton writes charmingly of the ludicrous 
traits of the negro, interspersing her work with 
many capital anecdotes. She touches upon nearly 
every phase of the subject which she undertakes to 
discuss, and without being too fond of detail. as 
most writers on similar lines usually are, she 
makes her book delightfully instructive from first 
to last. Nothing better has ever been written 
within the same compass.’’—Atlanta Constitution. 
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@ News and Notes 


We cannor say that the course of events in China is alto- 
gether satisfactory. The Russian government has communi- 
eated to each of the Powers her intention of ordering the with- 
drawal from Peking of both her minister to China and also 
the Russian troops, on the ground that the members of the 
Chinese government haying fled from the capital, there is no 
longer the necessity for the accredited minister from Russia to 
remain. Apparently the intention is that the Russian troops 
shall remain at New Chwang or Tien Tsin, while it is stated 
that M. de Giers will shortly be transferred to Paris. This 
resolution of the Russian government is directly contrary to the 
expectation of the public generally, who had supposed that Rus- 
sia in particular would be desirous of remaining at Peking until 
the last of the negotiations were completed. Some degree of 
satisfaction results from the emphatic declaration that Russia 
has no designs of territorial acquisition in China. At the same 
time, it creates another delicate complication to have the Rus- 
sian government take this step regardless of the actions of the 
other Powers, and creates an embarrassing situation. 

The United States has replied that it was the intention of 
this government to continue their troops at Peking so long as 
the Powers were unanimous in doing the same, but that if one 
Power withdraws, the American commander will be instructed 
to withdraw the American forces from Peking, after due con- 
ference with the military representatives of the other Powers as 
to the time and circumstance of such withdrawal. Japan and 
France seem likely to take practically the same ground, while 
Germany and Great Britain, though they have not definitely 
announced their intentions, are extremely averse to the Russian 
tactics, and it is said that the German answer will suggest that 
Russia retire from the field and leave the other Powers to con- 
tinue their present policy; which of course would. never 
receive the acquiescence of Russia. The purposes of the 
latter, however, remain an enigma. Germany desires the 
continuance of existing conditions until Count Von Waldersee 
may arrive and assume the chief command of the Inter- 
national forces, while England, always suspicious of Russia, is 
decidedly unwilling to enter into any negotiations with Li Hung 
Chang on behalf of the Chinese government, and wishes to con- 
tinue the International occupation of the capital until satis- 
factory arrangements for the future can be made. 


Ovr own opinion is that the removal of the International 

forces from Peking at this stage will be a colossal blunder. 
It seems intolerable to us that the Empress Dowager, whose 
complicity in /the events of the past three months is 
beyond doubt, should be quietly permitted and even in- 
vited by the Powers, to return to Peking and again administer 
the government. That native Chinese of intelligence fully be- 
lieve that her responsibility is established, is clear from the fol- 
lowing short extracts from several papers by native Chinese, 
printed in the August number of St. John’s Echo, the collegiate 
paper of St. John’s College, Shanghai. The extratts are from 
different articles in the number, but each of them is signed by a 
native: 
“The most ridiculous and yet most sinister outcome of the crisis 
is the powerful sympathy of the Dowager-Wmpress and ‘her bigoted 
reactionaries with the Boxer movement, which in the recent secret 
conclave with her advisers was almost unanimously believed to be an 
undertaking of loyalty and self-devotedness. What a blind policy! 
Never in the history of the world can one find a political blunder of 
such colossal nature.” : 


® 


“The nineteenth century has given the world two women rulers 


of entirely different types—one the greatest and the other the worst 

- of sovereigns. One has elevated her nation to be the center of pros- 

perity, wealth, and power, while the other has played a losing game 
with a four-thousand-year-old nation at stake.” 

“Churches have been burnt down and foreigners and Chinese 


converts massacred. Appeals of course have been sent to the goy- 
ernment, but the Imperial forces were first lukewarm in the suppres- 
sion of the rioters, and latterly they lave helped the Boxers in 


fighting against foreigners. The Imperial mistress gave secret en- 


couragement to the rioters at first, but very soon she ordered the 
soldiers to support them openly. She is just as anti-foreign and 
anti-Christian as the Boxers, but she is certainly more bowxerish. She 
is pursuing a policy which some have called ‘the suicidal policy,’ 
because she and her adherents are, by their blind conceit, rushing 
hurriedly to destruction.” 

“The government of China cannot afford the slightest help, 
therefore we must turn our eyes to the people. The only thing 
the people ean do is to be orderly and peaceful in mid and south 
China. If the trouble is confined only to the North, and the people 
in the Middle and South are doing their usual! industrial work and 
keeping on good terms with foreigners, China perhaps may. prolong 
her integrity. The Viceroys Chang Chih,tong and Liu Kung-yih are 
fully aware of this policy. They have even acted against the orders 
of the Empress in order to keep order and peace.” 

“The leading papers in the East say that the intention of for- 
eigners is but to do humane work in overthrowing the Manchus, and 
that if Kwan Hsii is still alive he will be placed on the throne again. 
This news is certainly good, and we hope that the foreigners will 


fulfil their promise. Another feasible step for the future integrity 
of China is the remoyal of the capital from the north to mid-China— 
from Peking to Nankin. Peking is situated too near greedy Russia, 
and the continuance of as the capital of the country will cause 
further trouble to break out. 

“For the sake of humanity, for the sake of sympathy, for the 
prevent further disputes, we, on behalf of 
nt of the murder of foreigners or of cher- 
ishing any anti-foreign spirit, appeal to the Powers to maintain 
the integrity of China, both for the happiness of the people of the 
vast empire and for the enlightened and glorious work they have 
undertaken in uplifting her. 


sake of commerce, and to 
the Chinese who are inno: 


that we must choose between the 
on one hand, and the partition of 
So far as can be dis- 


Iv By no means follow 
reign of the Empress Dowag: 


China between the Powers on the other. 


covered, the reign of the present Emperor, if divested of the 
influence of the Empress Dowager, would be perfectly satisfac- 
tory both to natives and to foreigners. In his absence from the 


capital a temporary regency could be established under the 
administration of Prince Ching, or some other native Chinaman 
who is trusted by the Powers, with the protection of the Inter- 
national forces. This would give the nucleus for a reorganiza- 
tion of the Chinese government with territorial integrity pre- 
served, without even disturbing the succession, but yet with 
every probability that the needed reforms would be made under 
Chinese initiative. Of, course there would always be the diffi- 
culty that the sinister influence of the Empress Dowager would 
be exerted in opposition to the government. At the same time, 
this danger would not be averted but would be increased to the 
maximum, by deliberately restoring the influence of that wily 
woman who has played so atrocious a part in Chinese events. 


_ Ir tHE Powers leave Peking, or even though two or three of 
them may continue the occupation while the others withdraw 
according to the Russian programme, it is difficult to see how 
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any positive control of events can be maintained. It is certain 
that if the Powers withdraw without inflicting the stern punish- 
ment demanded by every consideration of justice, upon the par- 
ties responsible for the murders and other atrocities which have 
been committed through the summer and spring, these Chinese 
are themselves victors in the conflict, and the eight Powers, of 
three continents, prove themselves unable to protect their com- 
bined interests against China. We cannot believe that the dif- 
ferences among the Powers will be permitted by the enlightened 
monarchs of the world to result in this unhappy condition. It 
is the stern duty of each of the civilized nations which is en- 
dowed with sufficient power to render the duty incumbent upon 
it, to remain in China until such punishment is actually admin- 
istered, and until satisfaction is received by means of financial 
reimbursement, at least te some extent, for the outlay made 
necessary by this international occupation, and also as in- 
demnity for the losses sustained by subjects and citizens of the 
Powers; as also until satisfactory guarantees are received for 
the future good conduct of whatever Chinese government is per- 
mitted to continue. It is said that the cost to the United States 
alone in moving her contingent of the International army is over 
fifteen million dollars, and the expenses of most of the other 
Powers must be much larger. This is altogether without con- 
sidering the question of indemnity for the losses. 


Mr. Concer announces in a dispatch to the State Depart- 
ment that the imperial palaces within the forbidden city, that 
section of Peking given up to the court, were entered by the 
International forces on Aug. 28th, and that a military prom- 
enade of all the nations through the palaces was made, after 
which they were closed and guarded. 

This indicates that the other commanders followed the ini- 
tiative of the Russian general in believing the occupation of this 
section of Peking necessary, and the incident is one that cannot 
fail to have an influence upon the Chinese people, who consider 
the forbidden city too sacred for the hated foreigners to enter. 
Mr. Conger adds that Prince Ching, whose attitude has been 
friendly to the Powers but who fled with the other members of 
the Chinese government at the approach of the army of the 
allies, is expected to return to Peking in a few days. Reinforce- 
ments from Russia, Germany, France, and Italy, are continually 
arriving, though the increase of forces of these nations is not be- 
lieved to have serious import. 


From German sources there are reports of a conspiracy to 
burn the city of Shanghai, with the statement that the European 
forces have been forbidden to leave the foreign settlements after 
nightfall, and the information that the situation in the Yang- 
tsze Valley is most critical. Also from German sources comes 
the information of the report of the torture and murder of the 
Roman Bishop of Hankow and two of his clergy. A report has 
been published that one of our own clergy at Hankow, the Rev. 
Logan H. Roots, was murdered at the same time, but this may 
be said to be improbable, since no information of the fact has 
been received at the Missions House, and it is certain that 
Bishop Graves would have reported it if it had been even prob- 
able. At this writing we are informed that no late reports 
from Bishop Graves have been received at the Missions House, 
and his ewn statement has been that friends may rest assured 
that no news from him is good news. 


Tue Unirep States Philippine Commission entered upon 
its administration Sept. 1st. In a general survey of the field, it 
is stated that though a majority of the islanders desire peace and 
a resumption of business under American rule, they are so 
cowed by a long series of murderous atrocities by armed Fili- 
pinos that they dare not express their sympathy. The insur- 
gents keep up a reign of tyranny and punish with death, wher- 
ever possible, those natives who are suspected of adherence to 
the American rule. It cannot be doubted that the withdrawal 
of the United States from the islands would be followed by the 
massacre of all such. North Luzon is stated to be for the most 
part quiet, except that there have been recent outbreaks of the 
insurgents in two provinces. South Luzon is in a less satis- 
factory condition and encounters between the forces of the 
United States and the insurgents are of almost daily occurence. 
Here, travel is said not to be safe. General Bates is in local 
command of the military forces of the United States, and has 
18,000 troops in that district, of whom something more than one 
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third are sick. In the other islands of the group, conditions are 
for the most part tranquil. It is said that the first work of the 
Commission will be to organize municipal governments in the 
several provinces, after which the civil and criminal codes will 
be reformed, and attempts will be made to form a central civil 
government for the islands. It is said that at the present time 
the internal revenue collections are a third greater than those 
made by Spain, due to the greater honesty and impartiality in 
enforcement of the law, and that imports have been largely in- 
creased. The latter is of course accounted for principally by 
the needs of the American soldiers in the islands. 


From Lonpon comes the report that Lord Roberts has 
issued a proclamation annexing the South African Republic to 
the dominions of the British crown. The two Presidents are at 
Barberton, in the eastern Transvaal, and it is uncertain whether 
they are preparing for flight or for further military. movements. 
There have of late been various encounters between the British 
and Boer forces, but none of large importance. 


LONDON LETTER. | 
Lonpon, August 22, 1900. 


HE Round Table Conference after all is not going to be a 

fiasco, as some predicted, but an accomplished fact. The 
Record claims to have official information that the Conference 
will be held at Fulham Palace (the Bishop of London’s subur- 
ban residence on the Thames) on Thursday, Friday, and Satur- 
day, October 11, 12, and 13; subject of discussion being, “The 
Doctrine of the Holy Communion and the Ritual which should 
accompany it.” It is further understood that the proceedings 
thereof will be kept strictly secret until the Conference has re- 
ported to the Bishop of London. 

Dr. Creighton’s chief difficulty has not been, it seems, to 
find men willing to sit at his round table, but to make a judi- 
cious selection from among those who were willing. The Hng- 
lish Churchman expresses regret that the Bishop of London 
should fail to see “the folly of persisting in a course which can 
have no good results,” but said journalistic organ of English 
ultra-Protestantism is even more vexed that his Lordship should 
have found any “professed Evangelicals” to encourage him to 
convene the Conference. 

The Westminster Canoney, made vacant by the decease of 
Archdeacon. Furse, has been promptly filled by the appointment 
(made by the Crown) of the Rev. Joseph. Armitage’ Robinson, 
D.D., who is thus transferred from the canoney to which is 
attached the rectory of St. Margaret’s, Westminster (where 
Commoners usually attend) to a chapter stall without a paro- 
chial cure. The canoney is worth £1,000 a year, with also a 
house. It was expected, so says Mr. Labouchere in Truth, that 
Canon Wilberforce, who, six years ago, succeeded the late Arch- 
deacon in the stall to which is attached the rectory of St. John’s, 
Westminster, would again succeed him in the vacated stall. 
The office of Archdeacon, which in connection with the Abbey 
is merely a Chapter office without duty or stipend, will be filled 
in due time by the Dean and Chapter. 

Cabled intelligence has just come of the death of the Rev. 
R. Basil Westcott, M.A., of the Cambridge Mission to Delhi. 
The deceased young mission deacon, who was a graduate of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and ordained in 1896, in which 
year he joined his University Mission, was one of the Bishop of 
Durham’s four sons in the Indian Mission field. 

The Chapter of St. Paul’s have caused a carved inscription, 
commemorative of the Queen’s visit to the Cathedral on Dia- 
mond Jubilee Day, to be placed at the foot of the Portico steps 
where Her Majesty’s carriage stopped during the open air 
Thanksgiving service. The inscription reads as follows: 


“Were Queen Victoria returned thanks to Almighty God for the Six- 
tieth anniversary of her reign, June 22, A D. 1897.” 


It will be noticed that the stone mason has omitted an im- 
portant punctuation mark, to which blunder attention has been 
promptly called by some scrutinizing individual in a letter to 
one of the evening journals. 

The Chancellor of London is evidently an incorrigible offi- 
cial. Again and again he has sorely exercised the patience of 
English Catholics by the unmitigated Philistinism of his judi- 
cial decisions in relation to legal Church ornaments, but surely 
never more so than now in the Pinner Rood Faculty case. Dr. 
Tristram, like his professional brother, Lord Grimthorpe, may 
not be inaptly described as a surviving specimen of a fossilized 
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type of ecclesiastical lawyers, and he persists (notwithstanding 
the Catholic Revival) in reading his law-books with orange- 
colored spectacles, and in sitting in his Consistory Court appar- 
ently to administer, not the law ecclesiastical of England, but 
the utterly bad and discredited case-law of the sham court pre- 
sided over by the late Lord Penzance, a tribunal purposely set 
up by Parliament, in 1874, in order to Protestantise worship in 
the English Church. 

The facts laid before the Chancellor of London in the 
Pinner case were substantially these: An unopposed petition 
was filed by the proper parties in the Consistory Court of Lon- 
don for a faculty to authorize the erection of a wooden Chancel 
Rood Sereen (gift of a parishioner and costing £450) in the 
newly-built Chapel-of-Ease of St. Anselm (without any dis- 
trict), in Pinner, which is a very pretty suburban village in 
Middlesex, and where still exist the ruins of a manor house 
once belonging to the Archbishops of Canterbury. The peti- 
tioner’s counsel, in the course of his argument, reminded the 
Chancellor of the fact that Archbishop Temple, when Bishop of 
London, was pleased to authorize the erection of a stone Rood 
Screen in St. Peter’s, Staines, which important statement, how- 
ever, produced only the effect of drawing from Dr. Tristram the 
quick retort that he had not been consulted in reference to the 
Staines Rood. 

The Chancellor, in rendering decision, said that he must 
follow the rule laid down by Lord Penzance in the Ridsdale 
case, also sustained on appeal by the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, which forbade him to authorize the erection of 
the Pinner Rood, which must, therefore, come down. The 
Chancellor, like the Church Associationists, seems to labor un- 
der the hallucination that the beautifully pathetic figure of the 
Divine Jesus upon a cross necessarily tends to make Christians 
idolaters. Instead of the Pinner Rood being removed, Dr. 
Tristram himself ought to be removed from his Chancellorship 
by his ecclesiastical superior. It is almost impossible to con- 
ceive how the crucifix can be an illegal ornament in English 
churches, when it is expressly protected against church robbers 
by an existing Act of Parliament, passed in the first year of 
Mary’s reign. Happily, this Rood case goes on appeal to the 
Court of Arches, which was revived last year (after suspension 
for a quarter of a century) by the appointment, in due form, 
of Sir Arthur Charles to be Dean of the Arches. Sir Arthur 
has recently been obliged to overrule the Chancellor of Exeter 
on a purely technical legal point, and it is not at all unlikely 
that he may also be obliged to overrule (as it is to be devoutly 
hoped he will) the Chancellor of London in his Protestant 
crusade against the venerable and hallowed Rood. 

It was, of course, fairly within the region of possibilities 
and even of probabilities, that the E. C. U. Declaration woul 
give umbrage to many who are wont to regard the English 
Church Union as their béte noir, and it has, indeed, been vio- 
lently attacked by the Times and other newspapers, and also, to 
say nothing about ultra-Protestants, by such a Pepresentative 
Moderate as Dr. Ince, the Oxford Canon and University Pro- 
fessor, But that the Declaration should encounter publicly 
displayed opposition from E. C. U. members themselves is, to 
say the least, a matter of disagreeable surprise. Such, exer 
is unhappily the case. A protest against the Declaration hag 
been drawn up and is being widely circulated amongst EK. 0. U 
members for signatures, which have now reached the number a 
74, in order for final presentation to Lord Halifax. 

Really, if ever there was an opposition simply and solely 
factitious, it is this one which has been fomented by a certain 
set of E. C. U. irreconcilables. It is many pities that Professor 
Moberly and Canon Body should have joined the ranks of the 
Protesters. Canon Gore refused to sign, as he tells us in a let- 
ter to the Pilot, but from the tenor and tone of the letter, it is 
rather a matter of surprise that he did not become one iG the 
signatories, who put out, as the Pilot trenchantly says, no Dec- 
laration themselves in defence of the Catholic dooivine of the 
Real Presence, but were “only concerned to raise objections to 
the solitary declaration which has been put out on the right 


side.” J. G. Hatt. 


: VIGILANCE in watching opportunity; tact and daring in seizin 
upon opportunity ; force and persistence in crowding opportunit Pi 
its utmost of possible achievement—these are the martial ee 
which must command success.—A ustin Phelps. a 


THERE was never a day that did not bring i 
; ‘ g its own opportuni 
for doing good, that never could have been done before tana Lad 
can be again.—W. H. Burleigh. ‘ 
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NEW YORK LETTER. 


During the dull days at the seashore and mountain resorts 
this summer the New York clergy have had a good deal to say 
about assistance for Bishop Potter. Their sayings have gotten 
into the daily newspapers, and some of these have gone so far as 
to guess who the proposed Coadjutor may be. Bishop Potter 
has given no sign that he intends to ask, at the approacheing 
convention of September 26, that assistance be afforded him, or 
that he desires any help. Some nearest him express the belief 
that within a short time, possibly this year, he will indicate such 
desire, while others, in just as good position to know his mind, 
declare he has no such thought. 

There is no disposition on the part of anybody to go beyond 
proper bounds in discussing this question. The simple fact 
is that the work of the Diocese is great, and is annually becom- 
ing greater. It is recognized that no man, even a man physic- 
ally so strong, and intellectually so great as the present Dioc- 
esan, can respond to all of the demands. There is a Church 
population here of 350,000, and the number of confirmations 
last year were 4,023, a number almost twice as great as the next 
largest Diocese, Pennsylvania. But confirmations are among 
the least time-consuming of the many duties devolving upon the 
Bishop of New York. Not to mention the new Cathedral, 
Church extension, the development of additional working par- 
ishes in down town districts, membership on general commit- 
tees, such as that on Increased Responsibilities of the Church, 
there falls to the lot of the Bishop of New York a tremendous 
number of board, committee, and other partly Church, partly 
philanthropic, partly educational directorships, that consume 
a great deal of time and a great deal more thought. 

Twenty-five years ago the number of Church communi- 
cants and the number of Presbyterians in New York was about 
equal. To-day there are in New York 86,000 Churchmen and 
Churchwomen, and 43,000 Presbyterians. So great growth 
speaks much for the able work of the Bishops during that time 
—the aged Long Island Diocesan along with the Potters, uncle 
and nephew. The clergy of New York Diocese are, most of 
them, oppposed to a division of the Diocese, but in that, as in 
the matter of assistance, they are ready to defer to the judg- 
ment of Bishop Potter. If he asks for assistance at the ap- 
proaching convention there will be every disposition to grant 
the same. If he does not, the feeling will be that in his opinion 
the time has not yet arrived for the Diocese to take up the 
important question. 

The Rev. C. P. A. Burnett, late assistant at St. Mark’s, 
Jersey City, has become assistant to the Rev. Arthur Ritchie 
at St. Ignatius’. It is stated that unless present plans are 
changed the proposed consolidation of St. Ignatius’ and Corpus 
Christi, and the building of a large parish plant on 69th Street 
near Amsterdam Avenue, has been abandoned, the Standing 
Committee not seeing its way clear to the apprpoval of the same. 

The Rev. Chas. A. Hamilton, first curate at St. Agnes’, 
Trinity parish, for some years, and for the last year rector of St. 
Clement’s Brooklyn, began last Sunday at St. Margaret’s, the 
new parish-to-be, located in the Bronx borough. While under 
the Lay Helpers’ and in charge of Archdeacon Tiffany, the 
Sunday School has been at ten in the morning and there has 
been Evening Prayer at eight. Mr. Hamilton began at once 
with 11 a.m. and 8 p.m. services, and will have early celebration 
every Sunday morning. Although many are still absent, the 
church was filled at both services. During August it has been 
beautifully furnished and decorated. Twenty months ago there 
was nothing in the neighborhood, which is very large and grow- 
ing. Now there is a complete parish foundation, ready to come 
into union with the Diocese as soon as details can be arranged. 
Bishop Potter has appopinted October 19th as the day for the 
church’s consecration, that being the anniversary of the death of 
Mrs. Margaret Johnson, in whose memory the church has been 
erected. 

The Lay Helpers’ Association is that part of the local 
Brotherhood of Saint Andrew organization which has for its 
special work the matter of Church Extension. <A report lately 
issued shows that God has markedly blessed the efforts of the 
One new Mission 
has been started, two began the previous year have been coupled 
with a third and greatly strengthened, preliminary work has 
been done on five new mission stations, forty-six persons belong- 
ing to missions started by the Helpers have been brought to 
Confirmation and eighty-six to Holy Baptism, one church has 
been built, and some funds have been raised toward the building 
of two more. Within three years, seven missions owe their 
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existence to the Helpers’ initiative. Two of these have been 
turned over to ordained men, and were reported upon last year. 
For the remaining five the Helpers are responsible, and five new 
missions will probably be started before next Advent. 

It should be explained that Brotherhood Helpers are lay- 
men who are helping existing diocesan agencies to plant the 
Church in new neighborhoods within the Diocese. They serve 
without salaries, and in all things are directed by some rector or 
Archdeacon. For financial support they depend chiefly upon 
the people who attend the missions started by them, and upon 
themselves. They are glad to receive financial assistance for 
their missions, but ask that such assistance, whether money or 
articles for use in fitting up a mission room, pass through the 
regular missionary channels of the Diocese. All Helpers hold 
licenses from the Bishop as Lay Readers. They superintend 
the Sunday School, the chief work of the Mission, but as mis- 
sions grow in attendance, they arrange services to follow the 
school session, and read the service and a sermon. Neighboring 
and other clergy help them at times. At most missions there 
are two Helpers; one of them acts as clerk of the rector or 
Archdeacon in charge, and keeps records of the mission in the 
prescribed form. 


THE NEW RECTOR AT FRANKLIN, PA, 


C HE Rey. Martin Aigner, who has accepted a eall to St. 
John’s Church , Reelin, Pa., is of German descent. He 
was educated in the Polytechnic Institute of Egg Harbor, N. J., 

and the Central High Schaal 

of Philadelphia, and received 
his theological training in the 

Philadelphia Divinity School, 

from which he was graduated 

in 1884. Was ordained dea- 
con in his twenty-second year 
by Bishop Stevens, in St. 

James’ Chureh, Philadelphia, 

on June 11th, 1884, and then 

became the assistant minister 
of St. Luke’s Church, Phila- 

delphia. On May 16th, 1886, 

he was ordained to the priest- 

hood in St. Luke’s Church by 

Bishop Stevens, and remained 

assistant at St. Luke’s until 

February 15th, 1890, taking 

entire charge of that large 

and influential parish for nine 


REV. MARTIN AIGNER, 


months. On February 15th, 
1890, Mr. Aigner became rector of Trinity Church, Mount 
Holly, N. J. In connection with this parish he commenced the 


service of the Church in Lumberton, N. J., in 1892, in a small 
eabin. This has grown into a well-appointed Sunday School 
building and a beautiful church. 

In 1894 he began the services of the Church at Ocean City, 


N. J., in the public school house. Here, too, there is now a 
handsome church. He has shared also in the official life of the 
Diocese. Besides holding some minor offices, he is secretary of 


the Convocation of Burlington, and a member of its Executive 
Committee, and a supplementary delegate to the General Con- 
vention. He has represented the Diocese of New Jersey for 
years in the Joint Diocesan Sunday School Lesson Committee, 
and was elected last June President of the Alumni Association 
of the Philadelphia Divinity School. 


ELECTION OF A BISHOP COADJUTOR,. 


Ce Ven. Reginald Heber Weller, Jr., Archdeacon, and Rec- 
tor of the Church of the Intercession, Stevens Point, Wis., 
was elected Bishop Coadjutor of the Diocese of Fond du Lac, on 
August 30th. 

The Special Council of the Diocese of Fond du Lae, called 
for the purpose of electing a Bishop Coadjutor, met in the 
Cathedral Church of St. Paul’s, Fond du Lac, on Thursday, 
August 30, at 10:00 am. There were quite a number of early 
celebrations in the various chapels of the Cathedral, in Grafton 
Hall, and the Parish House, as is the custom of this Diocese, 
and a Missa Cantata, with simple hymns, was sung by the clergy, 
with the Bishop as Celebrant, at the appointed time. during the 
Council. 

Of course, on such an occasion, there was a large attendance 
of both clergy and laity. 32 of the clergy answered to their 


names, and 60 of the laity, and in addition, a large number of 
the faithful were present from the various parishes and missions, 

While waiting for the Secretary to prepare the list of the 
Lay Delegates, the Bishop read a short address. 


BISHOP’S ADDRESS. 


The Bishop mentioned the purpose for which the assemblage 
gathered was summoned, being that of seeking to know the Lord’s 
will respecting a Coadjutor for the Diocese. He paid tribute in 
happily chosen language to the memory of the late Rev. Wm. 
T. Schepeler, Ph.D., who since the last gathering of the Council 
passed from his sphere of earthly service into the more immedi- 
ate presence of his Master, speaking of him as “notably a very 
active, zealous, hard-working, and forceful preacher, who made 
everywhere a most excellent record and was well esteemed by his 
religious brethren. Not educated from infancy in the Church, 
he felt somewhat his limitations, but was ever reaching out 
after all the accumulated treasures of wisdom the Church had 
to give. He became a diligent student of Church history and 
dogmatie theology. He was a large-hearted, generous-minded 
man, full of zeal for souls and the increase of Christ’s kingdom.” 

The Bishop next alluded to the policy of the Board of 
Managers of the Missionary Society in giving notice that the 
appropriations for missionary work in organized Dioceses 
would be gradually withdrawn, and declared that with many 
other Bishops he deemed the policy of the Board in this respect 
to be unwise and seemingly unjust. He believed that when a 
jurisdiction is organized as a Diocese and assumes the support 
of its own episcopate, it rather gives cause for inereased aid 
than for a diminution of assistance from the general Church at 
large. He added, “The increasing centralizing of power of the 
Church in New York, where a comparatively small board con- 
trols the whole outgo of the Church’s missionary funds, amount- 
ing to $400,000 a year, demands watchfulness on the part of our 


“intelligent Churchmen lest the evil of centralization which we 


see in the Roman system should become established amongst us.” 

Speaking of the election of a Bishop Coadjutor, the Bishop 
stated that he had already given notice that he personally relin- 
quishes $2,200 of the amount annually appropriated for his 
support by the Diocese, which amount was to go toward the 
support of the Bishop Coadjutor. He reminded the Diocese of 
the necessity. for prompt payment of the salary of the Bishop 
Coadjutor, and of other diocesan dues, calling attention to the 
fact that at the present time the deficiency amounts to $600. He 
stated that the Episcopal fund has been inereased to the amount 
of about $20,000, and expressed the hope that in time it might 
be further enlarged. 

THE ELECTION. 


After the necessary routine business had been transacted, 
the Council proceeded to the election of the Bishop Coadjutor. 

The Reverend Reginald Heber Weller, Jr., Rector of the 
Church of the Intercession, Stevens Point, was nominated in a 
heartfelt speech by Mr. T. H. Hanna of his own parish. His 
nomination was seconded by Messrs. A. W. Sanborn, of St. 
Andrew’s, Ashland, Thomas J. Anketell, of the Ascension, Mer- 
rill, A. J. Smith, of St. Olaf’s, Amherst, F. F. Wheeler, of St. 


Mark’s, Waupaca, and by the Rev. Messrs. A. George E. Jenner — 


(Ashland), B. Talbot Rogers (Fond du Lac), and George H. §S. 
Somerville (Waupun). 


No other nominations were made, and only one ballot yas 
taken. 


The ballot of the clergy was: 


Thesikev. Ri EG pWeellers diocese cee eislartiew isis: = eee 23 
The Rev. James ©. S.. Huntington: 2 i502... «15. care 8 
The Rev. William Walter Webb, D.D...........-..08 au 
The ballot of the laity was: ; 
he Rev! Ks Wa Wellerindr ieee eee ea ee 48 
Tae: Rey, James ©,.S; Huntington twck. ss. ert 9 
The Rey. we Re Gardner, sO Ose ronciecscigsuens) saeiexs: «oe See 2 
TheiRevy.,/ Bi Palbot) Rogerstiafa. es ae eee eno se 3 ee 1 


The duties assigned to the Bishop Coadjutor by the Bishop 
of the Diocese are: 

1. The appointment of all lay readers. 

2. <All duties connected with the reception of postulants 
and of Candidates for Holy Orders, together with their -ordina- 
tion as deacons. 

3. The presidency of the Board of Missions, with the power 


to fill any vacancies that may therein arise, except those of the 


Archdeacons, bonetDed with the nomination of all the mission- 
aries. 

4. The Ridpoui tied of the fund known as the Bishop’s 
Fund. 
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5. The duty of the regular visitation of the Diocese and 
such other duties as I may hereafter surrender. 
The Bishop adds: 


“As Bishop of the Diocese, I reserve to myself the exclusive 
jurisdiction in the Cathedral, and in respect of the Institutions 
of Grafton Hall and the Cathedral Choir School, and the Sister- 
hood of the Holy Nativity, and all other duties and matters 
not designated, and the right to visit and perform episcopal 
functions in any part of the Diocese as may seem to be best.” 

After the Testimonial from the Diocese had been signed in 
open session, a solemn 7'e Dewm was sung, with incense, with 
the Bishop and chaplains vested, and clergy vested and in the 
chancel. 

THE BISHOP ELECT. 


The Rev. Reginald Heber Weller, Jr., is the son of the Rev. 
Reginald Heber and Mrs. Emma Amanda Weller, and was 
born in Jefferson City, Mo., Nov. 6th, 1857. His father was for 
years the rector of St. John’s Church, Jacksonville, Fla., and is 


REV. REGINALD HEBER WELLER, JR. 


‘still resident in that city with charge of St. Stephen’s Church. 
Mr. Weller, Jr., was educated at St. John’s Academy, Jackson- 
ville, and at the University of the South, studying theology 
privately under his father. He was ordered deacon in St. 
John’s Church, Jacksonville, by the Bishop of Florida, Dr. 
Young, May 9th, 1880, and served his diaconate in Ocala, Fla., 
and Providence, R. I. He was also graduated in 1884 with the 
degree of B.D. at Nashotah, He was advanced to the priesthood 
by Bishop Welles, of Milwaukee, Sept. 28th, 1884, and entered 
at once upon the rectorship of Christ Church, Eau Claire, Wis., 
which rectorship was terminated four years later. From the 
‘fall of 1888 to February, 1890, he was rector of St. Matthias’ 
Church, Waukesha, Wis., and from 1890 to the present time 
was rector of the Church of the Intercession, Stevens Point, 
Wis., the latter being in the Diocese of Fond du Lac. He was a 
deputy to the General Conventions of 1892, 1895, and 1898, is 
‘a trustee of Nashotah and of Grafton Hall, Fond du Lac, and 
‘also Archdeacon of Stevens Point. He married Miss Bessie 
Brown, daughter of the late Dan Thair Brown, of Eau Claire, 
‘Wis., May Sth, 1886, 

Mr. Weller is a man of marked personality and a remark- 
able preacher, generally speaking extempore, and one who has 
made many friends wherever his lot has been placed.. Having 
‘been for ten years a priest of the Diocese of Fond du Lac, he is 
familiar with all the conditions of work in that cosmopolitan 
‘field, where probably more different kinds of Church work are 
performed than in any other Diocese of the same size in the 
‘country, 
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OUTLINE SERMON ON THE SUBJECT OF UNCTION. 
FOR THE THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
By tHe Rey. Artur Gorter. 
Trext:—St. James y. 14, 15. 
Evening. ) 
Intropuction :—The importance of all Holy Scripture. 


The meaning of this text, perverted and neglected, but 
plain. 


(From the Second Lesson, 


ITS OBLIGATION. 

If this passage of Scripture is to be taken literally, there 
ought to be other references in the Bible to its use. See, then, 
St. Mark vi. 13. 

It ought to be referred to in History. 
the ages past. 

It ought to be in use in the Church to-day. So it is; see all 
other branches. 


See, then, its use in 


ITS DISUSE. 


But, there is no reference to it in the Prayer Book. It was 
in the first English Book. 
I have not seen it used or spoken of. I have heard it 


spoken against. 
It was disused on account of the f. 
out expectation of cure. 


thless Roman use with- 


ITS NEED. 
Sickness on every hand proves the n 
The blessings granted to “Heale: 
such work has God’s approval. 

The Holy Catholic Church should 
want of man. 

The danger is gone, the need remair 
to obey remains. 


ed of healing. 
of to-day show that 


able to supply every 
:, the Divine obligation 


HOW USED TO-DAY. 
The “Faithful” (Christians) send for ‘ 
“Anoints” (with-oil), with “Prayer 
recovery), “In the Name of the Lord 
Scriptural command), 


der” (Priest), who 
f Faith” (expecting 
in obedience to the 


THE RESULTS. 


Forgiveness of si 
Healing of bod 
Salvation of soi 


ns—if truly repented of. 
-if it be God’s will. 
—if received in Faith. 


EXHORTATION. 


Study the text prayerfully, and history carefully; and when 
need arises, obey faithfully. 


HINESE TRAITS. 


common in China, says irs. J. F. Bishop, 
Valley. In Mukden a frequent mode of 
taking life, especially amcoug young wives, is biting off the heads of 
lucifer matches, though » death from phosphorus poisoning is 
known to be an agonizing one. Swallowing gold leaf or chloride of 
magnesium, jumping dow. wells or into rapid rivers, taking lead, 
cutting the throat and stabbing the abdomen have been popular 
modes of self-destruction. ut these are rapidly giving place to 
suicide by opium, owing to {© facility with which it can be obtained, 
the easy death which results ‘rom it and the certainty of its opera- 
tion in the absence of the fo n doctor, his emetic and his stomach- 
pump. Medical mission hosp !als in China save the lives of hun- 
dreds of would-be suicides every year. 


SUICIDE is appallin; 
author of The Yang-tsz 


The Chinese are perhaps t 
a curious system of moral book 
feature of the national character 


most practical people on earth, and 
‘eping adopted by many shows this 
in a very curious light. There are 
books inculcating the price of “virtue,” and in these a regular debtor 
and creditor account is opened, in which an individual charges him- 
self with all his bad acts and credits himself with all his good ones, 
and the balance between the two exhibits his moral position at any 
given time. 


At one place in China, where there was no inn, I slept in a room 
with a coffin which had been unburied for five years, because the geo- 
mancers had not decided on a lucky site or date for.the interment, 
and for the whole time incense had been burned before it morning 
and evening. 

Outside the commercial pursuits an over-powering shadow of 
dullness rests on Chinese as upon much of oriental life. The lack of 
an enlightened native press and of anything deserving the name of 
contemporary literature; the grooviness of thought and action; the 
trammels of a rigid etiquette; the absence of athleties, and even of 
ordinary exercise; the paucity of recreations, other than the play and 
the restaurants, which are oftimes associated with opium shops and 
yicious resorts, and the fact that the learned having committed the ~ 
classics to memory, by which they have rendered themselves eligible 
for office, have no further motive for study—all make the blissful 
dreams and oblivion of the opium pipe greatly to be desired, 


SOME GOOD THEOLOGY. 
By tue Rey. Francis J. Haun, D.D. 


Co list given below is substantially the same with that 

which was given to the Nebraska clergy during a Pre- 

Lenten Retreat and was afterward printed in The Crozier. 
GENERAL WORKS IN DOGMATIC THEOLOGY. 

Cuurton, E. T.: The Missioner’s Foundation of Doctrine. 
New York: Whittaker. 

Norris, J. P.: Rudiments of Theology. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. This should be filled out with Dr. Dix’s 
Sacramental System. New York: Longmans. 

It will be observed that certain well-known manuals are 
omitted. This, because they are either too speculative or non- 
sacramental, or too Roman in their provincial tone for Anglican 
works. 

St. Tuomas Aquinas: Summa Theologica. In many editions 
(e.g. er. 8vo. 8 vols.). The grandest Summa ever written. 
Its limitations those of medizval scholasticism, but indis- 
pensable. 

ScHourpsg, F. X., 8. J.: Hlementa Theologie Dogmatice. (2 
vols.). The best and most reasonable of modern Roman 
works. Latin very simple. 

Macarre: Theologie Dogmatique. Orthodoxe. French transla- 
tion from the Russian, 2 vols. Paris, 1859. The standard 

-in modern Hastern theology. 
THE OCREEDS. 


Forses, A. P.: Short Explanation of the Nicene Oreed. Ox- 
ford: Parker & Co. Quite the best theological commen- 
tary on the Creed. Clear cut and packed. 

Pearson, John: Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed. Burton’s 
Edit., Oxford. An immortal work, full and scholarly. 
Faulty on Christ’s descent into hell. _. 

Goopwin, H.: The Foundation of the Creed. New York: 
Dutton. Treats the Articles of the Greed apologetically. 
Very useful, but unsound on the resurrection of our flesh. 

Mactgar, G. F.: An Introduction to the Creeds. Macmillan. 
Elementary and somewhat along Pearson’s lines. Gives a 
history of the three Creeds. 


THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. 
Forses, A. P.: An Explanation of the Thirty-Nine Articles. 


Oxford: Parker & Co. Quite the best full explanation. 
Kipp, B.J a The Thirty-Nine Articles. (Oxford Church Text 
Books). Rivingtons. In 2 small shilling vols. The best 


smail manual. 

GREEN, E. T.: The Thirty-Nine Articles and the Age of the 
Reformation. London: Wells, Gardner. The fullest in 
documentary material. Sound on the whole. 

‘ ‘ibson’s, 2 vols., is full of rich theology, but suspicious on 
Seripture and the Incarnation. Browne is worth consulting on 
‘some points, but too vague in many particulars. Burnett is 
wretched. Hardwick’s History is valuable, although written 
from an evangelical standpoint. 


A CONNECTED SERIES IN DOGMA. 


This series constitutes an English Summa Theologica, 
which can be read in connection with, and as an expansian of — 
Haut, F. J.: Theological Outlines, 3 small vols. Milwaukee: 

The Young Churchman Co. 


1. Lippoy, H. P.: Some Elements of Religion. London: 
Longmans. Gives a true and rational starting point. 

2. Vincentius Lirtnensis: For the Antiquity and Universal- 
ity of the Catholic Faith. Latin and English. Oxford: 
Parker & Co. The classic exposition of the rule of Faith. 
Quite brief. 

3. Lez, Wm-: The Inspiration of Holy Scripture. 
and Proof. New York: Whittaker. 

Worpswortu, Cur.: On the Inspiration of the Bible. Lon- 
don: Rivingtons, 1884. Much briefer substitute for No. 3. 

4. Fuint, Ropert: Theism. New York: Scribners. The best 
all-round work on the subject. 

Exuicott, C. J.: Six Addresses on the Being of God. Lon- 
don: 8.P.0.K. <A briefer substitute for Flint. 

5. Forpes, A. P.: Hzplan. of the Nicene Creed (full title else- 
where), pp. 20-87. Should be read first on the Trinity. 

6. Jones, Wu.: The Catholic Doctrine of the Trinity. Lon- 
don: §.P.C.K. A splendid and compact exhibition of 
Scripture teaching. ° . 


Its Nature 
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‘95. Warxins, Oscar D.: Holy Matrimony. 
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4. Newman, J.H.: Arians of the Fourth Century. Gives the 
early history of the doctrine and explains technicalities. 

8. Brxs, T. R.: The Scripture Doctrine of Creation. Lon- 
don: S.P.C.K. 

9. Mornurr, J. A.: Symbolism or Exposition of the Doctrinal 
Differences Between Oatholics and Protestants (Part I.), 
with Roman earmarks and without understanding of our 
position, but, on the subject of man’s primitive state and 
fall, the best work. New York: Longmans. 

10. Putuan, Lercuton: LHarly Christian Doctrine. Oxford 
Church Text Books. London: Rivingtons. <A clear cut 
history of the Church’s formulation of the Incarnation. 

11. Hooxrr, Ricnarp: ecclesiastical Polity (Book V., chap. 
li.-liv.). A classical resume of the Incarnation, but fol- 
lowed by unsound language on the Sacraments. The best 
editions are Walton’s, Keble’s, and Paget’s. 

12. Lippon, H. P.: Lhe Divinity of Our Lord. London: Long- 
mans. ~The finest theological monograph of our time. 

Witeerrorce, Arcup.: The Doctrine of the Incarnation of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. New York: Young. A close work 
to read, but a valuable treatment of some bearings. Useful 
as a supplement to Nos. 10, 11, 12. 

13. Hatu, F.J.: The Kenotic Theory. New York: Longmans. 
Designed to meet the current humanitarian errors touching 
the Person of Christ. 

14. Date, R. W.: The Atonement. London: Congreg. Union. 

15. Miuigan, Wom.: The Resurrection of our Lord. London: 
Maemillan’s. 

16. Minuican, Wa.: The Ascension and Heavenly Priesthood 
of our Lord. London: Macmillan’s. 

Nos. 14, 15, 16, are by dissenters, but show Catholic influ- 

ence, and are well nigh indispensable. i 

17. Hurcuines, W. H.: The Person and Work of the, Holy 
Ghost. London: Longmans. 4 

18. Patmer, Wm.: A Treatise on the Church of Christ, vols. 
London, 1839. Second-hand copies abundant. ade- 
quate substitute exists. 

19. Gorn, Cuas.: The Ministry of the Christian Church. New 
York: Pott. 

20. Sronr, Darwett: Holy Baptism. New York: Longmans. 

21. WinperForce, Arcup.: The Doctrine of the Holy EHuchar- 
ast. New York: Young. 

22. Sapter, M. F.: The One Offering. London: Bell. 
21 and 22 complete each other. , 

93. Carter, T. T.: The Doctrine of Confession in the Church 
of England. London: Longmans. 

24, Carter, T. T.: The Doctrine of the Priesthood im the 
Church of England. London: Longmans. 

Macmillan. 

London: 


Nos. 


26. RepE, Wytiys: The Communion of Saints. 
Longmans. 

27. Lucxock, H. M.: After Death. New York: Whittaker. 
Gives patristic evidence touching prayers for, of, and to 
the departed. On the last topic consult Forbes on Art. 
XXII, a better guide. 

28. Pusny, E. B.: What is of Faith as to Everlasting Pumish- 
ment. Oxford: Parker & Co. 

ROMAN CONTROVERSY. 

Puuurr, F. W.: The Primitive Saints and the See of Rome. 
London: Longmans. Combines searching scholarship and 
calm temper. A revised edition is soon to appear. 

Pusry, E. B.: An Hirenicon. 8 vols. London: W. Smith 


Innes. Discusses all our differences in the interests of 
peace. 

Denny, Epw.: Anglican Orders and Jurisdiction.’ London: 
S.P.C.K) 


The Bull of Leo. XIII. on Anglican Ordinations, by John Ful- 
ton, D.D. New York: Young. Contains the authorized 
English translation of the Bull. 

Answer of the Archbishops of England to the Apostolic Letter 
of Pope Leo. XIII., ete. London: Longmans. These two 
pamphlets classic. 

Burier, M.R.: Rome’s Tribute to Anglican Orders. London: 
Church Defence Institution. A pamphlet. 


CONTROVERSY WITH DISSENT. 
Tirtiz, A. W.: Reasons for Being a Churchman. 
The Young Churchman Co. ; 
Hammonp, Jos.: The Christian Church; What is It? Oxford: 
Mowbray & Co. 
ee M. F.: Church Doctrine; Bible Truth. New York: 
~* Young. 


Milwaukee: 


_ 
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Hat, F. J.: 
Pamphlet. 


The Historical Position of the Episcopal Church. 
Milwaukee: The Young Churchman Co. 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
FLEMING, W.: A Manual of Moral Philosophy. London: Mur- 
ray. 


Catprrwoop, H.: Hand Book of Moral Philosophy. London: 


Macmillan. The best, but rather tough. 
MORAL THEOLOGY. 
Wess, W. W.: The Cure of Souls. New York: Pott. 


Exmenvorr, J. J.: Elements of Moral Theology. The fullest 


in English, but close reading. 
CASUISTRY. 


Wess, W. W.: The Cure of Souls. See above. 

Pussy, E. B.: Advice for Those Who Exercise the Mimstry = 
Reconciliation, Being the Abbe Gaume’s Manual. 
Adapted, etc. London: Innes. 

Tayior, Jeremy: Doctor Dubitantium (English). 
in illustrations, and sermon material. 


Very rich 


ASCETIC THEOLOGY. 


Taytor, Jeremy: Holy Living. Many Editions. 


McLaren, W. E.: The Practice ef the Interior Life. Mil- 
waukee: The Young Churchman Co. 
Law, Wm.: A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Infe. Lon- 


don: Griffith, Farran. 
Kempis, St. Tuos.: The Imitation of Christ. Liddon’s edition 
best. New York: Randolph. Some editions are mutilated. 
ScaraMetii: Directorium Asceticwm (English trans.), 4 vols. 
New York: Benziger & Co. Very complete, but Roman. 


PRIESTLY LIFE. 


McLaren, W. E.: The Holy Priest. 
Churchman Co. 


Milwaukee: The Young 


Newsout, W. ©. E.: Speculum Sacerdotum. London: Long- 
mans. 

Newsout, W. ©. E.: Priestly Ideals. London: Longmans. 

Arvistinet: Memoriale Vitae Sacerdotalis. Forbes’ trans. 

Manninoa, H. E.: The Eternal Priesthood. London: Burns & 
Oates. Inspiring, but Roman. 


THE FIELD IS THE WORLD. 


HE Rey. J. B. Whiting, in the sermon preached by him at 

the consecration in Lambeth Palace of Dr. Johnson, a 
native priest, as assistant Bishop of Western Equatorial Africa, 
referring to the expression “The Field is the World,” and to 
Africa as a particular part of the field, gave the following 
statement: 

The field is the world—fifty millions of square miles. To- 
day our thoughts concentrate on Africa. Africa is one-fourth 
part of this vast field. Three times as large as China, ten times 
as large as India. West Africa alone, omitting Liberia and the 
French Sudan, contains an area under British influence as 
large as India, extending 2,000 miles along the Atlantic coast. 
On the extreme northwest of this area is the Gambia, with large 
populations on both banks of the river. There is Sierra Leone 
with its extensive hinterland. There is Sherbro stretching into 
the interior, and probably covering the fountains of the Niger 
still undiscovered. There is the Gold Coast, with its unde- 
veloped treasures of gold and silver, and iron and precious 
stones, and coal, embracing the whole country of Ashanti, with 
undefined limits up to some great mountain plateaus far away 
to the north. There is Yoruba Land, nearly half as large as 
France, bounded on the north by the Niger flowing from the 
northwest. Beyond that river lies the Great Central Sudan, 
divided into great empires as large as Germany, with a civiliza- 
tion approaching medieval Europe, and containing great sover- 
eign cities such as Sokoto, and Gando, and Borgu, and Bida, 
and great commercial centres as Kano and Yakoba. Here are 
from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 of men, women, and children. On 
the east and southeast are two great countries nearing Lake 
Tchad, and still largely unexplored, such as Adamawa, and 
capital cities like Yola lying on the north and south banks of 
the Binue, the mighty affluent which flows some 1,500 miles from 
the east westward till it joins the Niger at Lokoja. Then there 
- is the basin through which for 350 miles the “lordly Niger” 
flows to the Atlantic Ocean. From ten to twenty miles from its 
banks are-towns containing 10,000 and 20,000 inhabitants— 
many in a state of nudity, with the worship of snakes and fet- 
ishes and horrible cannibal feasts, till we reach the Delta. The 
Delta contains countries like Benin on the northwest and 
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scarcely known tracts on the east, inhabited by ferocious canni- 
bals. These last portions, the Hausa lands and the Niger Delta, 
now bear the comprehensive name of Nigeria. 

Surveying these enormous regions, we cannot fail to see 
that there is abounding work to be done. We cannot stay long 
to speak of the degrading, demoralizing superstitions which per- 
vade these enormous regions, 

These great lands are all steeped with fetish-worship and 
agonizing cruelties, except that in the Central Sudan a debased 
Mohammedanism is the profession of the conquering Fulah 
tribes, and is rapidly extending. Fetish-worship is not iden- 
tical in the various sections of West Africa, but has common 
features. The Yorubans have the more elevated ideas, if such 
an adjective may be applied to any grovelling superstition. In 
other lands of West Africa there are national gods, and tribal 
gods, and local gods. In Yoruba all the gods possessing any 
importance are known to and worshipped by all the Yoruba- 
speaking people. As we move westward and eastward we find 
the devolution of religious ideas has been rapid. None of 
these are book religions, yet they are sys!ematized. There is a 
philosophy underlying them, and the mi 
religions of a ‘se poor wretched fetish 
ing ideas of these dreadful forms of wo: hip have debased the 
worshippers, and have led to all the criel and foul customs 
which have shocked us at Ashanti and Be: in. 


ionary must learn the 
orshippers. The rul- 


, The work of thoroughly understan. 1g these varieties of 
fetish-worship remains to be accomplisicd, Very important 
investigations have indeed already been carried on, not enly 


by missionaries, but by several able offic 
some of these haye approached the prob|: 
ian stand-point. ‘Chere is in this directio 
of work which must engage the attentio 


of the army. But 
from an un-Christ- 
an enormous sphere 
of highly cultured 


minds. We must now the principles whic': underlie religions, 
and trace their poisonous bearing on human character and con- 
duct. We need to know this, that the missionaries of the fu- 


ture may be the bet 
tion—to these poor 
most holy faith. 
Here is a sphere 
ing work to do, a wo 
our African brother 
the work and service 


rv able to present—so ag 
creatures the ennobling 


gain their atten- 
principles of our 


. which the man of G; 
which has already occu 
o is this day to be cons 
our Lord and Saviour J 
‘ted his powers to the mastery of thesé 
his own native land of Yoruba, and has 
k lore and pithy proverbs cireulating 
2s, who possess a language not only 
) as liquid and soft as [ialian. Now 

* like nature before him in Benin. 


| has an abound- 

ied the mind of 
vated afresh to 
us Christ. 

He has already d: 
problems in respect to 
collected much of the 
among the Yoruban | 
rich and copious, but : 
there is abounding wor 


FIRST P! 


WE ARE, most of us, 
entitled, “The First Prayer 
heard the prayer. 

In Thatcher's Military 


YER IN CONGRESS. 


liliar with the well-known engraving 
Congress,” but few persons have ever 


rnal, under date of December, 1777, 
is found a note containing the | entical first prayer in Congress, made 
by the Rev. David Buche, D.1I a Episcopal clergyman, at the time 
rector of Christ Church, Phila’: hia. The subjoined is a copy of it: 

“O Lord, our Heavenly Fa: or, high and mighty King of kings 
and Lord of lords, who dost fro»: Thy throne behold all the dwellers 
of the earth, and reignest with »ower supreme and uncontrollable 
over the kingdoms, empires, and overnments; look down in mercy, 
we beseech Thee, on these Amei.o1n States, who have fied to Thee 
from the rod of the oppressor anc | \rown themselves on Thy. gracious 
protection, desiring to be hencefor*\ dependent only on Thee; to Thee 
have they appealed for righteousne:s of their cause; to Thee do they 
now look for countenance and support which Thou alone canst give. 
Take them, therefore, Heavenly Fa he under Thy nurturing care; 
give them wisdom and valor in the field, Defeat the malicious de- 
signs of our adversaries; convince them of the unrighteousness of 
their cause; and, if they still persist in their sanguinary purpose, oh, 
let the voice of Thy unerring justice, sounding in their hearts, con- 
strain them to drop the weapons of battle. Be Thou present, O God 
of Wisdom, and direct the councils of this honorable assemblage; 
enable them to settle things on the best and surest foundation, that 
the scene of blood may be speedily closed, that order, harmony, and 
peace may be restored, and truth and justice, religion and piety pre- 
vail and flourish among the people. Preserve the health of their 
bodies and the vigor of their minds; shower down on them and the 
millions they here represent, such temporal blessings as Thou seest 
expedient for them in this world and crown them with everlasting 
glory in the world to come. All this we ask in the name and through 
the merits of Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Saviour. Amen.”—A.C, S 
in Current Literature. 
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What Others Think 


NEGRO EDUCATION. 


[Report of an address of Booker T. Washington at Charleston Meet- 
ing of N. H. A. Southern Educational Journal.) 


In the present condition of our race it is a grave error to take a 
negro boy from a farming community and educate him in about 
everything in heaven and earth; educate him in about everything 
that has no bearing upon the life of the community to which he 
should return and out of sympathy with most that concerns agri- 
cultural life. The result of that process is that in too many cases 
the boy thus trained fails to return to his father’s farm, but takes 
up his abode in the city and falls, in too many cases, into the tempta- 
tion of trying to live by his wit, without honest, productive employ- 
ment. 

The real worth of a race, like an individual, is tested by the 
fact whether or not it is able to make itself of such value to the 
community in the activities of hand, head and heart that the pres- 
ence of the race is indispensible. It should be the high ambition of 
every negro to make himself not a burden but a helper, not a receiver 
but a giver, not a destroyer but a producer. With the prodigious 
industrial development of the South let it be the aim to give the 
black man training, coupled with the highest intelligence, in agri- 
culture, the trades, the domestic arts, as a foundation for citizen- 
ship. These will constitute the groundwork for higher and more 
important occupations. In all the history of government I do not 
believe that in any large degree a race has been permitted to share 
in the control of government till a large number of the individual 
members of the race have demonstrated beyond question their ability 
to succeed in controlling their own business affairs. 

But we as black people and you as white people, should remem- 
ber that mere material visible possessions, however important, will 
not alone solve our problem, and that education of both races will be 
a failure unless we keep constantly before us the fact that the final 
aim of all education, whether industrial or academic, is to produce 
goodness of heart, honesty of purpose and that generosity of soul 
which will make us seek the elevation and freedom of all men, 
regardless of class or race. The South will prosper in proportion as, 
with development in agriculture, in mines, domestic arts and manu- 
facturing, there goes that education which brings respect for law, 
broadens the heart, sweetens the nature and makes us feel that we 
are our “brother’s keeper,” whether that brother was born in Eng- 
land, Italy, Africa or the islands of the seas. 


TROUBLES IN CHINA. 


[The Standard (Bapt.)] 


But the height of absurdity is reached when our newspapers at- 
tempt to criticise the action of Christian missionaries in temporarily 
leaving their posts in China during the present disturbances. We are 
told that the early missionaries—the Apostles—and their successors 
during the first centuries of our era did not run away from their 
posts of duty. They stayed and preached in spite of persecution, and 
met death gladly and bravely at the hands of their enemies. They 
did not send appeals to their consuls for gunboats. Now observe the 
sublime inconsistency, the hypocrisy, of such critics: one week they 
are loud in their denunciation of the missionary’s folly in going to 
unsafe and uncivilized nations; he ought to know better, ought to 
stay in the white man’s country, where life and property are secure, 
and not risk his neck by foolhardy attempts to live in inhospitable 
Tands. The next week they are applauding the splendid courage of 
the professional traveler who crosses Tibet or penetrates central 
Africa to get material for a book or a course of stereopticon lectures. 
He is not foolhardy; oh, no; he is a hero—because his service to the 
‘aborigines is limited to familiarizing them with the firearms and the 
firewater of civilization. The week after that our omniscient news- 
paper man is belaboring the missionary, not for going into a dan- 
gerous place, but for leaving instead of staying to be slaughtered. 
Of course, the newspaper man is not sincere; he seldom is, when 
writing about missions. But the citation of the New Testament is 
unfortunate for his case. The gospels have not a little to say about 
persecution; but nowhere do they contain any support for the view 
that a Christian should seek martyrdom for martyrdom’s sake. No- 
where do they require or permit the Christian to throw away his life 
im a spirit of reckless bravado. 


STATISTICAL REFORM. 


[Eastern Connecticut Churchman.] 


Among the “tinkerings of the canons” which might well be 
worth the Church’s while, is the whole subject of statistics. Statis- 
tics are of value only as they are accurate. And accuracy depends, 
in large measure, on uniformity of method. It is evident, for exam- 
ple, that the statistics of the Church at large depend upon those of 
the churches in particular, and that as long as each Diocese is al- 
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lowed to frame its own laws about statistics, without regard to an- 
other Diocese, or to the general Church, the statistics of the general 
Church must be faulty and inaccurate. The whole subject of com- 
municants—their definition, how they shall be enrolled, reported, 
dismissed, transferred—needs the serious attention of the General 
Convention. It is well known that every parish register carries on 
its pages not only the names of persons who are unknown to present 
authorities, but also the names of many who have long since re- 
moved from the parish without taking a letter. Shall those names 
still be reported, or shall they be left on the roll and omitted from 
the annual report? Ought not the annual report to contain at 
least these items—‘number of communicants enrolled,’ and “num- 
ber actually resident in parish?” And ought not this distinction to 
be made in the triennial report of the whole Church? Then, as 
regards the admission of communicants, ought not the term to be 
defined by General Convention? Is it not perfectly possible, under 
our present system—or lack of system—for a communicant to be 
enrolled in two or three parishes at once? And if so, of what value 
are our statistics? It is of course essential that all communicants— 
if possible—should be recorded somewhere, and no clergyman should 
deem himself at liberty to erase a name at will. But ought there 
not to be a law which would compel a rector to make diligent en- 
quiries about those who have removed from the parish, and so 
gradually to decrease his list of non-resident communicants? The 
whole subject is in dire need of a thorough exploitation at the hands 
of the general Church. At present the methods are many and varied 
and very deceptive. A recent investigation has disclosed the fact 
that a third of the communicants reported by a parish have removed. 
Yet, according to the law of the Diocese in which the parish is situ- 
ated, they must still be reported as communicants, and the parish 
must stand forth in the eyes of the Church at large as having one- 
third more communicants than it actually has. Certainly, that 
comes perilously near to making figures lie, and the remedy—if 
remedy there be—should be a matter of concern to the whole Church. 


THE LEGEND OF ST. MARTIN.* 


By EvizasntH K. ReyNoups, 


When Christian faith was new 
(Hast heard the legend old?) 
A soldier—Martinus— 
In trappings gorgeous strolled ; 
Cold was the wintry air, 
Warm in his cloak was he, 
Brave was the soldier’s heart— 
Christ’s soldier;~ he would be. 


His sword hung by his side, 
Its hilt shone in the sun, 
The keen and trusty blade 
Had many a battle won. 
Sadly a beggar stood— 
Pleading was in his eye, 
Asking an alm of him 
So gaily passing by. 


The soldier paused awhile— 
No gold had he to give; 
(Gold in a soldier’s purse 
Is water in a sieve.) 
Then with a cheerful smile 
Loosed he his ample cloak 
And from its'trusty shield 
His gleaming weapon broke. 


“Hold fast one side my cloak!’ 
He to the beggar cried 
And firmly in his grasp 
_ He held the other side; 
Then with his lifted blade 
The cloak he clove in twain 
And left the beggar clad 
In warmth from cold and rain. 
* * * cd * 
That night the soldier dreamed 
That heaven was opened wide; 
He saw the Saviour stand 
With angels by his side: 
And, lo! the Saviour wore 
That self-same riven cloak, 
And from the angel-band 
A storm of questions broke. 


The soldier heard them ask: 
“Who gave Thy cloak to Thee?’” 
“Ah, this,’ His Lord replied, 
“My Brother gave to Me!” 
With tears of rapture shed 
Him Martinus adored, 
And served through life alway 
A soldier of the Lord. 


*This poem was published in Tur Livinc CHurcH for June 9th, but 
by mistake the author’s name was not appended. It is now again pub- 
lished, with many apologies for the previous omission. : 

; Martinus was at this time a catechumen but not yet baptized. 


Sept. 8, 1900 


All communications published under this head must be signed by the actual name 


of the writer This rule will be invariably adhered to, The Hditor is not responsible 
or the opimons expressed, but yet reserves the right to exercise discretion as to what 
letters shall be published. 


THE RIGHTS OF SAVAGES, 
To the EHditor of The Living Church: 


NE of our clergy is reported by the Chicago T'ribune as say- 
ing in the course of his remarks upon Affairs in China: 
“No savage tribe or semi-civilized nation has the right to 

hold territory or shut off a portion of the earth for their own 
selfish enjoyment.” 

Now, without assuming that this speaker has been correctly 
reported, the principle here set forth is held by many and is 
practically being enforced at the present time by some of the 
so-called civilized nations. It-is really a ground principle of 
the aggressive commercialism of the age falsely called progres- 
sive civilization. It is a part of the ethics of national power 
and greed. 

Vice and crime may serve, under proper law, as a just 
ground for depriving men of their natural rights and liberties, 
but not. their comparative ignorance or lack of so-ealled civiliza- 
tion. Instead of taking advantage of the latter to effect their 
dispossession or subjugation, superior power, intelligence, and 
advancement, are rather ethically bound to assist in protecting 
them against aggression and violence, if any intervention is 
needed or demanded. 

We have declared, and correctly enough, that all men are 
entitled to “Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” But 
these are impossible without “some portion of the earth” held 
in undisturbed possession, “shut off,’ so to speak, for the use of 
the nation, tribe, community, and even the individual. Any 
race or nation may hold and such have held for ages, under the 
ordering of Providence or the natural laws of being, possession 
of territory which is as really their own as any that is occupied 
and owned by the most civilized and enlightened nation on earth. 
By no law of ethics can it be justly deprived of this, except 
under its own intelligent and voluntary action; nor can a for- 
eign civilization, however superior, be righteously forced upon it. 

Frep’k S. JEwELL. 


THE “CHRISTIAN SCIENCE” MISTAKE, 
To the Editor of the Inving Church: 


T IS very wearisome to have again and again reiterated the 
piece of ignorance once more displayed by Miss Ricker in 
defense of her “Christian Science” notions. It is a gruesome 
comment on the paucity of the thinking quality which the 
boasted civilization of this Nineteenth Century has produced 
for us. Their argument is, that the Lord Jesus Christ, in send- 
ing out His disciples to proclaim the Gospel of Life, gave them 
commission to “heal the sick,” and that therefore healing the 
sick is one of the valuable possessions of the Christian religion. 
Now if Miss Ricker would only meditate to some purpose 
on her Bible, and not merely turn its sacred leaves for support 
of Mrs. Eddy’s inane theories, she would, one would think, 
readily perceive that miracles are gathered in three constella- 
tions; those of Exodus, those of the time of Reformation in the 
days of Elijah and Elisha, and those which accompanied the 
first preaching of the Gospel. All these miracles are carefully 
termed “signs.” 

Now what is a sign? A visible demonstration which is 

_made for a purpose—the purpose of conveying information. 

The information invariably was, that the persons using the 

- signs were accredited from the court of heaven; the “signs” were 

the credentials of the ambassadors. Our Lord promised the 
first preachers of His Gospel that “signs” should accompany 
them (Mark xvi. 17-20) to “confirm the Word.” 

St. Chrysostom in the Fourth Century commenting on that 
passage in the Epistle to the Corinthians about the gifts of the 
Spirit, amongst which is noted “the gift of healing,” very aptly 
says: “The flower has gone because we have the fruit”—the wit- 

 ness‘that “the Gospel of Christ is the power of God unto Salva- 
tion” is now to be had in the altered lives of thousands of 
Christians. We no longer need extraordinary happenings to 
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convince us that the Gospel is “of God.” But even now, where 
such “signs” are necessary, as in heathen communities, specially 
to confirm the Word, they are granted. 

If Miss Ricker will read any volume of ngissionary adven- 
ture, she will find evidence of this. 

The arrival of Mr. Ahok’s baby boy at. Foo-chow, on Oct. 
19th, 1891, was every whit as “miraculous” as the birth of the 
Shunamite’s son at the “effectual prayer” of Elisha. 

Why does not Miss Ricker perceive that if her theory was 
correct, the pages of the Bible would be full of “healings”? The 
same power of salvation was present to save in 1900 B.C. as it is 
in 1900 A.D. There “is given no other Name under heaven 
whereby we may be saved.” What belongs to God’s people now, 
belonged to God’s people then. And why, if Miss Ricker’s 
theory be true, have sickness and death fallen upon every single 
child of God whom the heavenly Father has gathered to His 
home above? And lastly, why does not Miss Ricker perceive that 


her theory, to be correct, must be applicable to all sorts of 
diseases and bodily infirmities? I have seen too many sick peo- 
ple abandon “Christian Science” when it was found utterly 
powerless to stop the erroding of the cancer, or heal the decaying 


of the lungs, to believe for one moment ‘!iat the theory has any 
truth in it whatever! 

“Christian Seience” heals that class 
them, which range themselves under t! 


f diseases, or some of 
» head of “nerval”; it 


does it by “hypnotie suggestion.” The power of that mental 
foree is used—though not with the mesmerie influence induced 
by the repetition of the senseless sentences of the “scientists’ ” 


text book—by the ordinary medical pra: 
dom that his patient gets well not by his medicines but by virtue 
of mental effort on his own behalf, induced and stimulated by 
the doctor’s assurance that he will “pull him through.’ 

Let Miss Ricker look up “stigmata’ 
Britannica and she will then be convince: 


ioner. It is not sel- 


on the Eneyclopedia 
that the power of 


mind over matter, directed by hypnotic suggestion, will cause, 
in the hands and fect and side of proper subjects, to appear the 
veritable wounds, as in the body of the crucified Lord, and some 
of them bled every Friday!! This is a greater wonder than 


anything “Christian Scienee” ean claim. 

We may lament that these people are so “taken by Satan at 
his will.” Where are epentance, Confession, and the consequent 
forgiveness of sin, even hinted at by Mrs. Eddy? Her followers 
have all their sins upon them. But whose fault is it that the 
delusion has made such headway? It is the fau!t of the min- 
isters who no longer are “Ministers of the Word.” The Bible is 
not taught and preached and the people do not know it; if they 
did they could never have the flimsy hold of it, disclosed by the 
letter of Miss Adeline Ricker—and such as sh« 

The Deanery, Denver. H. Marryn Harr, 


To the Editor of the Ini 
HE defense of Chri 
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ent than some of Mrs. Ed: 
book. 

How can this defend« 
is not the Creator of our } 
as well as immortals? And i 
complex being? “All things 
Him was not anything made 
Christian Science friends den 


g Church: 


an Science so-called by Adeline T. 
f Aug. 25th, is hardly less inconsist- 
’s statements in her truly wonderful 


f Christian Science say that God 
rtal mind? Are we not mortals 
not God the Author of our whole 
vere made by Him; and without 
at was made.” Why should our 

the reality of the human body? 
Is it so bad in itself? Did no! our blessed Lord condescend to 
become Man and wear that !!uman Body upon earth? And 
after His earthly life was finished, did He not take that same 
Body into heaven with Him? 

_ And what can our defender mean when she assures us that 
by Immortal Mind Mrs. Eddy meant “God and His Creation” ? 
What does she mean by Creation here? Mrs. Eddy and her fol- 
lowers deny the reality of matter, animate or inanimate. But 
even if the reality of matter be granted, we cannot in truth 
say that what we call nature, or angels, or men, constitute Im- 
mortal Mind, or God. They are only the product of the Crea- 
tive Energy of Immortal Mind. 

Once again, our defender says that “healing and salvation 
cannot be separated. The one includes the other because each 
implies a spiritual regeneration.” If only those who have been 
healed of bodily infirmities are to be saved eternally, then there 
will be found comparatively few in the Kingdom of Heaven 
above. 

But what is more surprising still, is that this defender 
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admits that there is need of spiritual regeneration, and yet 
denies the necessity of Christian Baptism. I say she, because 
she defends Mrs. Eddy, and because all the Christian Scientists 
that I have known deny the need of the two Gospel Sacraments, 
Holy Baptism and the Holy Eucharist. And indeed, our de- 
fender herself makes this denial by implication. Why should 
she have mutilated, as she did, our Lord’s command to His 
Apostles? Did He tell them that they were only to preach the 
Gospel and heal the sick? What He did say was this: “Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature. He 
that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; but he that believ- 
eth not shall be damned.” What presumption, inthe face of 
these words, to say that Christian Baptism is not necessary ! 
If it was not necessary, why did our Lord say it was? And 
why did the Apostles, who were orally instructed by our Lord 
Himself, deem it necessary, and baptize all their converts ? 
Where did Mrs. Eddy get her revelations which contradict 
the teaching of our Blessed Lord? How can this cult claim to 
be Christian Science when its tenets are diametrically opposed 
to our Lord’s teaching? Surely, Mrs. Eddy’s revelations came 
not from heaven. For Christ our King, who reigns there, is not 
an inconsistent Christ; He would not give to His chosen wit- 
nesses, whom He chose while on earth, one doctrine, and then 
reveal to another witness, 1800 years afterwards, a contradictory 
doctrine. And hence we know that this strange doctrine of 
Christian Science is not of God. His teaching shall stand. 
“Fleaven and earth shall pass away, but My words shall not pass 
away.” “Jesus Christ the same yesterday, and to-day, and for- 
ever.” M. A. BarBer. 


TEMPERANCE—TEXTS MISAPPLIED. 
To the Hditor of the Living Church: 


ee me to eall the attention of your readers to a serious 
homiletical blunder in a recent sermon preached by the 
Rev. E. Walpole Warren, D.D., of New York City, to the 
Church Temperance Legion, which is reported on page aot 
Temperance for August. The two texts of this sermon: “The 
Son of Man came eating and drinking” (St. Luke vii. 34), and 
“T will drink no more” (St. Luke xxii. 18), can not possibly be 
made to bear on the subject of Total Abstinence without the 
most violent misinterpretation. ° 
In fact, the first of these, even places Jesus in direct con- 
trast with St. John the Baptist: “For John the Baptist came 
neither cating bread nor drinking wine; and ye say, He hath a 
devil. ‘The Son of Man is come eating and drinking; and ye 
say, Behold a gluttonous man, and a winebibber, a friend of 
publicans and sinners” (St. Luke vii. 33, 34). Having given the 
context, I need hardly add any comment. Had Dr. Warren 


carefully considered the passage in its entirety, he would hardly - 


have chosen this text. The Man whom the Jews called “a wine- 
bibber” certainly was not a total abstainer. 


The second text is still more unhappily chosen. In full, the 
passage reads: “I will not drink of the fruit of the vine until 
the Kingdom of God shall come.” These words were spoken 
by our blessed Lord as He gave to His disciples the third cup of 
blessing, with which the Jewish Paschal supper was closed. Of 
this, as also of the two cups of blessing with which the supper 
was opened, our Lord, as Head of His family, certainly partook. 
In consideration of these facts, we must protest against. the 
assertion, ‘He signs the pledge.” 


Temperance, i.e., moderation in drinking, and, indeed “in 
all things,” is an excellent thing. Whether or not Total Absti- 
nence is even a good thing remains yet to be proved, and is 
doubted by many good men, both laymen and clerics. However 
that may be, the clergy ought to be very careful to avoid mis- 
application and misinterpretation of Scripture passages when 
preaching on this topic. 

Permit me to allude briefly to several other passages that 
are frequently pressed into the service of the temperance 
preacher. One of the most frequently quoted is generally given 
as, “Touch not the accursed thing.” No such verse can be found 
in the Bible. It is probably a misquotation of Josh. vi. 18, 
“Keep yourselves from the accursed (or more properly devoted) 
thing.” This “devoted thing” was the prey of Jericho which 
had been vowed unto God. <A proper regard for the context and 
a proper understanding of the word Herem, will at once show 
the impropriety of using this verse as a “temperance text.” 

Another oft-misused passage is Hab. ii. 15, which is gener- 
ally quoted as “Woe unto him that giveth his neighbor to 
drink.’ A reference to the context will at once show that the 
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reference is to those who make their neighbors drunk, with the 
attainment of an immoral purpose in view. 

I want to mention only one other “text”: “Touch not, taste 
not, handle not.” ‘This is violently torn out of its context in 
Col. ii. 20, 21, and is made to say practically the opposite of 
what St. Paul meant it to say, in order that it may serve the 
temperance lecturer. The passage reads in full: “Wherefore, if 
ye be dead with Christ from the rudiments of the world, are ye 
subject to ordinances, (Touch not, taste not, handle not; Which 
all are to perish with the using), after the commandments and 
doctrines of men?’ 

There certainly are exhortations to temperance in the Bible. 
The histories of Noah and Lot show very plainly the evil re- 
sults of intemperance. The Book of Proverbs furnishes numer- 
ous passages of great force along the line even of total absti- 
nence. Isaiah and Jeremiah inveigh against drunkards and 
drunkenness, and St. Paul enumerates the drunkard among 
such as shall not inherit the kingdom of heaven (I. Cor. v. 11). 
In the Nazarites, the Priests when ministering in the Temple, 
and the Rechabites, we have examples of total abstainers in the 
Old Testament; and St. John the Baptist, the last of the Nazar- 
ites, is an outstanding example in the New Testament. 

I have been impelled to write this letter by the conviction 
that few things have hurt the cause of temperance more than 
the misapplication and misinterpretation of passages of Holy 
Writ to make them fit in with preconceived notions and ideals 
of temperate living. And it really is not a hopeful sign of the 
times to see so distinguished a preacher as Dr. Warren giving 
this practice the support of his weighty example. It is a great 
desideratum of modern preaching that preachers should confine 
themselves to the true significance of their texts, and that they 
should choose such as will, without misapplication and misinter- 
pretation, bear upon their subjects. F. C. H. WEenpet. 

Huntington, Conn., August 30, 1900. 


TABLE OR ALTAR—WHICH? 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 


N that modern interpretation of the Rev. Mr. Lewis of the 

passage: “We have an Altar,” he says: “The Christian 
Church has no Altar.’ May I have space in Tue Living 
CrurcH to call attention to some thoughts on this important 
subject, for such interpretations are liable to subvert the “faith 
once delivered?” If the reformers did take out the word Altar 
from the rubrics, they took good pains that the Communion 
Office itself should teach the truth. They knew that the teach- 
ing of Scripture and History must prevail. It was only to con- 
ciliate the obstinate and do the best under the circumstances. 
But experience teaches us that it never is good to compromise 
the truth. 

What is that piece of Church furniture which is usually 
placed by the back wall of the chancel, around which we gather 
to receive the Holy Communion? In the rubrics of the Com- 
munion Office it is called “Holy Table.” In those of the Insti- 
tution Office, it is called the “Altar.” I do not purpose to go 
into any question about the mooted point of any part of the 
Prayer Book not being really a part of that book, though it 
seems to me that if any one doubts it he should use all his 
power to get it out, lest it mislead the unwary and ignorant. I 
wish now to speak of what it is as taught by Scripture and the 
Communion Office itself. 

In St. Mark v. 23, Christ is surely giving a command for 
all time. It is true He was speaking to Jews who were accus- 
tomed to the use of the Altar. But was He not speaking to the 
Jews in all His teaching? He came first to the Jews. If in 
this case He is not speaking for all time, will not the same prin- 
ciple destroy the greater part of our Gospels? Besides, shall 
we accuse Christ of “winking at” a wrong thing or a false teach- 
ing? How about the following: “When thou bring thy gift to 
the Altar aor Cane and rememberest REND Sede, 
go,” ete. But this only till My crucifixion? “Blessed,” ete. 
But only till My crucifixion ? 

In the Old Testament there were other sacrifices than the 
Sin Offering. How about the “Free will offering,” ete.? The 
idea of propitiation and forgiveness is not all. There was a 
thank offering, ete. So in the New Testament, the Christian 
Dispensation, there is The Offering for the sin of the whole 
world, and Material and Spiritual sacrifices. Material—gifts 
and self. Spiritual—praise, thanksgiving, and soul. 

We are taught that Jesus Christ the Son of God made the 
Atoning sacrifice for the sins of the world once for all time. 
That sacrifice can never be offered again. We can commemor- — 
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ate it. Christ instituted His Supper that we should keep it in 
remembrance of this Atonement. In this sense that on which 
the tokens of His broken Body and shed Blood are spread is a 
Table—indeed a “Holy Table.” But that is not all. We gather 
_ around to commemorate and to offer sacrifices. 

We offer “our alms and oblations.” True, these are not 
burned. But that does not make it any the less a sacrifice. All 
the sacrifices of the Jews were not burned. We offer the “sacri- 
fice of praise and thanksgiving.” Our worship is a sacrifice 
watted, as the incense, to the skies. “Let the lifting up of our 
hands be an evening sacrifice.” Above all we give ourselves, 
“our souls and bodies, to be a reasonable, holy, and living sacri- 
fice unto Thee.” We come in the highest act of our worship, 
and give ourselves to God, which is only our reasonable service. 

In the Communion, then, there are offered sacrifices. And 

a sacrifice implies an Altar. Why not the Thank offering as 
well as the sin offering? Were there no sacrifices offered upon 
the Altar but the sin offering? Did Jacob and the Patriarchs 
offer only sin offerings when they set up Altars? Aye! for the 
family Altar. Perhaps it would put a little more reverence 
into our lives, and bring God a little nearer to us. 
It is clear then, that those who think of the Communion 
only as a remembrance—a supper in remembrance—will think 
of the Table. Those who not only think of it as a remembrance, 
but of the sacrifices offered, and the blessings received, will 
think of it as an Altar. The sin offering on the Altar pointed 
forward to Christ’s Atonement. We offer our sacrifices on the 
Altar as a remembrance, a pointing back, to the Atonement. 

It is not, then, the way it is built that makes it an Altar, 
but the wse. Things are what they are used for. <A tree stands 
in the forest. The physician comes along and uses it and it is 
medicine. The fisherman uses it and it is a canoe. I take a 
big box and use it for a table on which to eat, and it is a table. 
The use, then, makes it the Table or the Altar. We need not 
trouble, then, about the way it is made. It might be well, 
though, to consider Catholic custom. The rude stone made for 
Jacob an Altar. Others have been of a more ornamented and 
suggestive order. Only let us give the best to God. If made 
with “four good, honest legs,” like most tables are made, it be- 
comes by the wse also an Altar, only it is not suggestive by its 
make, of those thoughts which are very necessary in offering 
ourselves a living sacrifice to God in remembrance of Christ’s 
Atonement. The make need not disturb our devotions, then. 
Tf it is an Altar, it is the use and not the shape or construction. 
Let a man do as he is disposed in his heart. 

Henry WINGATE. 


THE RELIGION OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN, 


HE Indian has been wholly misunderstood, says Mr. H. E. 
Burgess, who has been a lifelong and close friend of the 
American aborigines, especially of the Pawnees. The Indian, 
he asserts, is the most religious of beings, and is constantly 
filled with a sense of the Divine immanence. Mr. Burgess, who 
writes in the Anglo-American Magazine (June), employs un- 
consciously the rhythmic flow of the Indian style of expression, 
and his article is said to be a portrayal of the Indian’s Indian— 
the redman as seen from the native standpoint. Of the Pawnee 
“T7-ra-wa-hut,”’ or “the Gods Aboriginal,” he writes: 
_ “Where mammoth rocks rise toward infinity—a formidable 
barrier walling the West; where giant waterways flow toward 
the rising sun, and grassy plains extend in undulating reaches 
in seeming boundlessness—here, in the center of created things, 
Ti-ra-wa-hut placed the people. On Missouri’s banks, or by the 
silver-shining Platte, or yet the Smoky Hill, or bending Arkan- 
saw, or by the great southern Rio Grande, now here, now there, 
now roving, again consolidating in their ephemeral abodes, crea- 
tures of circumstance, the people dwelt ever in the overruling 
care of the gracious gods—T%-ra-wa-hut. 
; “Great was the wisdom of 7%-ra-wa-hut, and great was their 
love for the people in giving them existence, and thus placing 
them upon a created portion at once so wonderful and grand. 
Here in comfort and delight they might dwell, privileged to 
roam at will and seek whatsoever they might desire. When 
thunders roar and vibrate through the heavens, then T1-ra-wa- 
hut are holding council. The lightnings flash their mandates. 
The storm is but an expression of their power. When the storm 
is under way, the savage places twigs of fragrant cedar upon the 
burning coals of his rude hearth, and says smilingly to those 
assembled, ‘Thus will Ti-ra-wa-hut be pleased’ Little savage 
children play out in the storm. No fear is in their hearts— 
the gods will rule. The warrior going into battle strips himself 
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to adorn his nude body with white clay; then, darkening his 
face. with charred embers, and with tail feathers of the white- 
and-black-tailed eagle streaming from his hair, he mounts his 
painted horse, bids defiance to the fates, chants his savage 
anthem of praise to the gods, and singing, smiling, he plunges to 
his death. If he returns victorious, Ti-ra-wa-hult have pre- 
served him.” 

Besides the Aboriginal Gods, the Pawnee, like other Indian 
tribes, deify certain natural powers: 

“The sun (Sa-coo-ru) is to a degree deified. The moon is 
addressed Mother (A-tira) in a sense of divinity. Powers reside 
in earth as well. When the redstone pipe is filled with aromatic 
sumac and tobacco, and lighted, the first puffs of smoke are 
blown skyward to Ti-ra-wa-hut with words of grace; then to- 
ward the earth and the four points upon the horizon—the region 
of cold, of the warm winds, of the risinz, and of the setting sun. 
All wonders of creation are of divine origin, and are possessed, 
in a degree, of divinity. The animals, God’s creatures, 
have their due share of the Indian’s d yvotion, religiously. To 
the La-rhu-ra-hkt (animal kind) T7-ra-wa-hut gave some secrets. 
The wolf warns his human brother of impending danger. Spir- 
its of the slain reappear upon the battle-field to communicate 
with the living, Many men have foreto!d their death, and have 
prophesied events. This power come: from living in closer 
touch than the common person with 7%-.:-wa-hut. ‘Man Chief,’ 
the great chief of the Pawnees, heard !:'3 death announced in 
the thunders of the sky.” 
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TENT IN NORTHERN \WEXICO. 


. quietly founding colonies in Northern 
ears, and have now eight colonies, with 
irly five thousand, and it is reported 
a constant stream of immigrants from 
ing into Mexico as rapidly as farming 
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have as many wives as they desire.—Oumberland Presbyterian. 
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Every promise is built upon four pillars: God’s justice, which 
will not suffer Him to deceive; His grace, which will not suffer Him 
to forget; His truth, which will not suffer Him to change; and His 
power, which makes Him able to accomplish.—Salter. 


No stn is small. It is a sin against an infinite God, and may 
have consequences immeasurable. No grain of sand is small in the 
mechanism of a watch.—Jeremy Taylor. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


HE problem of the Sunday Schoo! is the particular form of 
vexation which usually distinguishes early September. The 
migrations of the summer and the lassitude caused by the sum- 
mer heat among the less fortunate who remain at home, make it 
impracticable in a great many city parishes to continue sessions 
through the summer. In city and country alike the work is 
quite likely to ebb very decidedly during the hot months. 

But September is almost invariably the month in which the 
Sunday School, with other forms of parish work, is revived. 
Indeed the attempt at reorganization must be made in early 
September even though there has been no break in the sessions. 
There are certain to be more available children in any commun- 
ity after the opening of the public schools than there were dur- 
ing the summer. There must everywhere be a September 
tevival of work. 

The Sunday School may be a failure, as some have de- 
clared; but again it need not be. It presents an opportunity— 
frequently the only opportunity—for instruction to be given by 
the rector or his assistant to the children of the parish. To 
bewail. that an hour a week is shamefully little time to devote 
to religious instruction is useless, An hour a week is better than 
nothing a week; and until the Church resumes the instruction 
of her children in parish schools, which ought to be established 
throughout our land, an hour a week is likely to be the only 
time available for the purpose. The sensible way is to use the 
hour to the best advantage. 


Wuat Is the best advantage to which the Sunday School 
hour—it can often be an hour and a half—can be put? 

We differ decidedly with those who think the Sunday 
School should for the most part consist of a religious service— 
whether the Holy Communion or otherwise. The children 
should be trained to go to church with their parents. They 
should be in attendance at the main service of the day. If 
the habit is formed of attending only at a children’s ser- 
vice at another hour, the habit of not attending at the main 
service is being formed as surely as is the habit of attending 
the children’s service. As the child grows beyond the latter, he 
is not likely to begin to form a new habit for the other hour. 
The habit should be formed from childhood of attending the 
main service of the day, with the father and mother. 

The Sunday School, then, is not the “children’s church.” 


Its purpose is instruction. It should be in reality a school. 
There should be definite courses of instruction, and lessons 
should be taught. 

Here again will be intruded an insufficient objection. Of 
course the teachers are relatively incompetent. But if care is 
taken to get the best available, they are not hopelessly incom- 
petent. Only, they should be under the rigid supervision of the 
rector or superintendent. They must understand that no class 
in the school can be permitted to become a separate entity from 
the school. They must teach the lessons given them to teach; 
and the superintendent should see that they do it. 

This supervision may most easily be exercised by means of 
stated examinations, conducted by the rector or superintendent. 
If there are ten classes or less, the superintendent can examine 
each class once in ten or twelve weeks, which is often enough. 
He can then discover whether the teacher is doing her duty, and 
whether the children are doing theirs. Indeed the knowledge 
that the examinations will be held gives the stimulus which the 
teachers need to impel them to their best work. At the examina- 
tion the teacher is present, but the work is conducted by the 
superintendent. There are few cases where, under this stim- 
ulus, the teachers will fail to do their best each Sunday in the 
class room, and there will also be aroused in the children the 
ambition to excel in the examination. 

The text books chosen should have regard to a definite plan. 
Children gathered in from outside sources, who are not likely 
to continue in attendance from year to year, should be grouped 
in separate classes from the children of the parish. They should 
be taught the main outlines of the Christian religion. Gener- 
ally speaking, the lessons for such should be oral. They are 
unlikely to study at home, and accordingly should be taught in 
Such will only be repelled if home study be insisted 
upon. The round of the Christian year presents the best basis 
for the teaching of such children. Ignorant of everything con- 
nected with religion, the instruction must be of the simplest 
kind. Teach them at Michaelmas about the angels; at All 
Saints’ about paradise and heaven; at Advent about the four 
last things; at Christmas about the Incarnation; and so through 
the year. Weave through it all the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten 
Commandments. Learn the conditions of their lives, visit them 
in their homes, speak of the services to the mothers, bring them 
to Baptism and Confirmation. This is the nearest and perhaps 
the most important missionary field which the Chureh must 


class. 


‘oceupy. In every community there are families innumerable 


which may easily be influenced through the children. 


THE CHILDREN of the parish require somewhat different 
treatment. Most of them know something about the services of 
the Church, and are ready to learn more. It may be assumed 
that such children will continue in the Sunday School for sey- 
eral years. The course should be laid out with a view of not 
going repeatedly over the same ground. The drill in the learn- 
ing of the catechism should be continued year after year, for 
only thus will it be thoroughly learned; but the recitation of 
the catechism should not comprise the whole lesson. 

Yet the catechism presents the best basis for teaching 
Church doctrine—the Bible digested—and text books on the 
catechism, to be used with the catechism, present the best ma- 
terial for a year’s work. Another year may be given to the 
Bible as a whole; but it should be remembered that the cate- 
chism or Church doctrine should not be contrasted with the 
Bible. Church doctrine is the Bible in essence. The study of 
doctrine is as truly Bible study as is the study of the Bible by 
works treating of it book by book, and is more practically help- 
ful in this busy day. 

The Church and her sacraments may present another course, 
and should in particular be carefully taught just prior to Con- 
firmation. Indeed that is the course which should be followed 
by the Confirmation class; other courses in the catechism, the 
Bible, the Christian Year, and Church Doctrine, having pre- 
ceded it. To present children for Confirmation without thor- 
oughly grounding them in sacramental teaching, is little better 
than sacrilege. Confirmation is not a magic charm which is 
applied. It does bring a special grace to the soul; but it does. 
not supplant the need for careful instruction. The course of 
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the Joint Diocesan series is always useful for pupils who are 
already grounded in the rudiments to be learned. 

Teachers’ classes should be held where practicable Garis 
the week; and in order to make them effective, there should be 
a harmony between the subjects studied by the several classes so 
that instruction to the teachers may cover the subjects which 
their classes are studying at the same time. 

There have been of late years a number of expedients sug- 
gested to do away with Sunday Schools as at present under- 
stood, or to substitute instruction by the rector for teaching and 
class study. But these expedients start with the premise that the 
modern Sunday School is a failure; and this we strenuously deny. 

It is a failure if the rector is a failure. It is not a machine 
which can be turned on and will run itself. It requires constant 
supervision and attention. But what is more important than 
teaching the children—feeding the lambs of the flock? 

But too much should not be expected of the Sunday School. 
An hour a week is an exceedingly short period. No part of it 
should be wasted. It is not play. It is work. Failures among 
the teachers—particularly among those who will not conform 
to the requirements of the school—should be weeded out. 

But the Sunday School should by all means be sustained. 


THE ELECTION IN FOND DU LAC, 


HE practical unanimity of the election of a Bishop Coad- 

jutor in the Diocese of Fond du Lac, no less than the char- 
acter of the Bishop-elect, is a matter for warm congratulation. 
The laity largely outnumbered the clergy in the council, there 
being 60 votes of the former cast, to only 32 of the clergy. 
Hence the laity could easily have prevented an election if they 
had not cordially seconded the plans of the Bishop. In the 
northwestern portion of the Diocese, in which Mr. Weller’s pres- 
ent work is located, and where he is best known, it is believed 
that every vote east was for him; and one influential layman 
traveled nearly a thousand miles to be present at the council 
and bear testimony to Mr. Weller’s excellence. 

It is a pleasure to learn that the request for the election 
of a Coadjutor does not mean that the beloved diocesan, Bishop 
Grafton, has broken down in health. Indeed, he impressed all 
at the council with the fact that he never felt better. “But, hay- 
ing already passed his seventieth year, Bishop Grafton realizes, 
as older men sometimes do not, that to cope with the require- 
ments of missionary work in a Diocese of the extent and char- 
acter of Fond du Lac, there is work beyond the physical capacity 
of one of his years, notwithstanding the unusual strength which 
happily remains to him. As, too, the support of the Coadjutor 
is almost wholly provided for by the generous waiving of nearly 
the whole of his own official salary, by Bishop Grafton, the in- 
erease of episcopal supervision entails no considerable expense 
upon the Diocese not largely blessed with material means. 

Once more does this election show that the time has come 
when the West is able to provide her own Bishops without draw- 
ing, as formerly, upon the East; and as in the cases of Dr. 
Francis, Mr. Anderson, Dr. Morrison, Dr. Edsall, the two Wil- 
liamses, and Dr. Moreland, so now again, we venture the belief 
that future events will justify the wisdom of the choice. 


T IS a pleasure to call attention to the first of a series of 

six papers by the Rev. Edw. Wm. Worthington, rector of 
Grace Church, Cleveland, published in this week’s issue of THE 
Living Cuurcn. The general title of the series is The Holy 
Eucharist Devotionally Considered. The specific titles of the 
six chapters will be: The Holy Eucharist and Childhood; The 
Holy Eucharist and the Penitent; The Holy Eucharist and the 
Thankful; The Holy Eucharist and the Sorrowful; The Holy 
Eucharist and the Sick; The Holy Eucharist and the Dying. 

We much fear that purely devotional reading is not suffi- 
ciently appreciated by our lay people. There is an abundance of 
supply of devotional literature, but it is little read in the fam- 
ilies of Church people. Sectarians, indeed, make far greater use 
of devotional reading than do Churchmen; yet the devotional 
reading of the Church is the richest part of her literature. 
Mr. Worthington’s papers are commended to the attention 

of the reader. 
We also begin in this issue the series of papers by the 
Editor under the general title of Helps on the Sunday School 
Lesson, being arranged to follow the course of the Joint Dioc- 
esan. Series, the topic from this coming Sunday until Advent 
being The Catechism. It is hoped that these papers will be use- 
ful to teachers. 
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HE Church Chronicle, of Southern Ohio, courteously ex- 

plains that a short article entitled “Carrying the Prayer 
Book,” which Tur Living Cuurcn lately reprinted and ascribed 
to The Bishop's Letter, of Kentucky, was in reality clipped 
from The Church Chronicle. It is a pleasure to note the correc- 
tion, and to add that possibly the error in eredit arose from the 
fact that no diocesan papers received at this office contain more 
excellent and concisely written short articles than do these two 
papers mentioned, which seem therefore to have shared the 
treatment accorded by Little Buttercup to those two operatic 
babes, when she— 


mixed those babies hup, 
aaa abt a creature knew it.” 
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XOX. Tim.79615; Johm xvi. 13)). 

The connection of the widividual with the covenant and 
revelation of Almighty God dates from Holy Baptism. No 
doubt it would have dated from natural birth if sin had not 
entered into the world; but baptism, a second birth, spiritual 
but real, counteracts the natural or original sin, and cleanses 
the soul from all sin, original (or hereditary) and actual. 

It is at Baptism that the Christian Name is given. The 
priest represents Almighty God, the Father, and the sponsors 
represent the Church, the Mother, at this spiritual birth. The 
Mother, through the sponsors, repeats the name, and the Father, 
through the priest, applies it to the child. Thus, calling the 
child by name, with water and the appropriate words, the indi- 
vidual, separately and by a personal act, is admitted into the 
family of God and the Church. 

The family life is the life of the Church. The family 
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customs and ways are the customs and traditions of the Church. 
The brothers and sisters are all other.baptized persons, near and 
far, so that the Church is a great brotherhood and sisterhood, 
which we are taught to love (I. Peter ii. 17). The Church is the 
bride; Christ, the husband (Eph. v. 23, 28, 29). ‘ 

The Christian Name is the name written on the roll of the 
Church in heaven (Heb. xii. 23; Luke x. 20; Phil. iv. 3) petsis 
the name by which the individual is personally known by our 
Lord Himself (John x. 8, 14). Sin may cause the name to be 
blotted out of that heavenly roll (Rey. iii. 5); but if its bearer 
be true to his Lord, if he “overcometh” sin and temptation, it 
shall be used to call him to a new and richer home in the 
heavens. There, perhaps by combining the baptismal name with 
the blessed Name of our Lord, His own “new Name” shall be 
given to His children (Rev. iii. 12). “They shall see His face, 
and His Name shall be in their foreheads” (Rev. xxii. 4; also 
xiv. 1). 


THE HOLY EUCHARIST, DEVOTIONALLY CONSIDERED, 
By tur Rey. Epw. WM. WortTHINGCTON. 
Te 
THE HOLY EUCHARIST AND CHILDHOOD. 


N THE mind of him who believes that in the Blessed Sacra- 

ment of the Altar Christ does, in a special manner, fulfil 
His promise to be with His people until the end of the world, 
the question must often arise: Do we build upon this promise 
sufficiently? Do we confidently and steadily seek Christ where 
we are encouraged to believe that He may be found? In one 
and another difficult phase of life, though Christ is near and 
comes within reach in accordance with His Eucharistic promise, 
however it may be with the few, is it true of the many, even 
within the Church, that by them the touch of His Presence is 
discerned clearly and sought eagerly? In short, are there not 
ways, many perhaps, in which the Holy Eucharist may become 
to the majority of Christians a more constant and more effectual 
means of help? 

To consider these questions—to study devotionally the Holy 
Eucharist in its possible relationship to Childhood, to the Peni- 
tent, to the Thankful, to the Sorrowful, to the Sick, and to the 
Dying—is surely an undertaking worthy of one’s earnest and 
prayerful effort. 

Appeal! will be made, in this series of brief studies, to those 
who believe in the Real and Objective Presence of Christ in the 
Sacrament of His Body and Blood, and who need not to be con- 
vineed that the worship of the Church centres at the Altar, to 
be in touch with which, in some measure at least, is the privilege 
of all who desire to enter the open door of the Father’s House. 


Ir ir Bp the Father’s House and if Christ be present, shall 
the younger children, even though as yet not confirmed, be 
excluded from such participation as is possible for them in the 
worship and in the offering of the Eucharistic Sacrifice ? 

“There is need,” writes Vernon Staley,* “to bring our chil- 
dren, when old enough, to be present regularly, so that when 
they are confirmed, the service may be a thing with which they 
have long been familiar, though now permitted to share more 
fully in it.” Even more might be said, for to them in such 
attendane¢e there is undoubtedly the blessing of a present help, 
in addition to the preparation for a future privilege. 

Beyond most people’s realization it is possible that the 
religious life of a child shall take root and grow beside the Altar, 
not in earliest years with full participation in its privileges, and 
yet with a faith and devotion which will put to shame the halt- 
ing faith and the slim devotions of many older Christians. 

A child does not doubt, when taught, that Christ is really 
present. He wonders why, if Christ be present, anyone shall 
desire to depart. He will expect, and will be glad, to remain, if 
his parents remain, and for the same reason: because Christ is 
present. He will discern that Presence with the keen, unclouded 
faith of childhood, and as a worshipper before the Altar, will 
grow in grace and in devoutness, waiting anxiously for the hour 
when he himself may become a communicant, a partaker of 
the Sacrifice. 

If any parent doubts the possibility of such an achieve- 
ment, let him make the effort and try the experiment; with this 
strict proviso, however, namely, that he himself shall believe, 
and shall teach his child to believe, in the reality of Christ’s 
Presence at the Altar. 


*Hapositions of Catholic Doctrine, p. 124. 
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To have one’s child, thus taught, grow as that fairest type 
of youthful Christian, a child of the Holy Eucharist, is a joy, 
the depth of which they only can realize to whom this blessing 
has been granted. 

Of such children I recall one who, thus taught, began at the 
age of seven to come of her own volition as a worshipper, often 
alone, to the weekly celebration at the early hour; a custom 
never relinquished till years later, having meantime become a 
most devout communicant, God called her into His nearer Pres- 
ence. Dear child of the Holy Eucharist, who need wonder that 
thy life, thus nourished, bore in exceeding richness all fruits of 
the Spirit? And who can doubt that such a saint may be ac- 
counted as most truly one of those who, “planted in the House of 
the Lord, shall flourish in the courts of the House of our God ?’’+ 

But how much there is, here and there in the Church, to 
hold children back from becoming children of the Holy Euchar- 
ist: the Celebration so infrequent in many parishes; the indif- 
ference of parents and even of some pastors, to the young chil- 
dren’s absence from the Supreme Service; the unseemly stam- 
pede so often beheld, when, matins being finished, the children 
are swept with the retreating crowd from the Father’s House, 
because the Holy Communion is to be celebrated, and He will 
be present who said: “Suffer the little children to come unto Me, 
and forbid them not: for of such is the kingdom of God.”+ 

We may wonder why voices are not raised everywhere to 
defend the children’s right, and to secure for them in all par- 
ishes the holy privilege of assisting with their worship in the 
offering of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. 

The wide scope of the Church’s invitation, in this matter 
of Eucharistic worship, is by many scarcely understood or 
appreciated. “It is well to remember,” says Canon Knox 
Little,§ “that she (the Anglican part of the Catholic Church) 
commanded all her baptized children to ‘hear sermons,’ that she 
appointed no sermons to be preached except during the celebra- 
tion of the Mysteries, and that she gives no shadow of permis- 
sion to any one to depart in the midst of the offering of the 
iSucharistie Sacrifice.” 

It is the children’s opportunity, and it needs to be empha- 
sized. Even before their Confirmation, the Church’s little ones 
can be brought into touch with the Altar, and into that contact 
with Christ which is possible for everyone who assists with his 
worship in the offering of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. 

This is the best preparation for Confirmation, and this is 
the natural avenue of approach to the sacred hour of First 
Communion. It establishes early the child’s contact with Christ 
at the Altar, and ministers step by step to the development and 
continuity of his spiritual life: in childhood a participant in 
the worship, and then on through the gate of Confirmation to 
become a partaker in the Sacrifice. 

[After the above paper was written, it was the writer’s 
privilege to read, in Tue Livinc Cuurcu for July 21, the Rev. 
P. Gavan Duffy’s earnest plea for the Children’s Eucharist. 
The many advantages of a Children’s Eucharist, so ably set 
forth by Mr. Duffy, are offset by disadvantage in one particular, 
namely, the separation of young people in this service from their 
parents and from other older Christians. In nothing more than 
in the matter of public worship is it of high consequence to 
maintain the unity and the solidarity of the Christian family. 
On this point, these words from the Church Quarterly Review 
for Oct., 1898, challenge the attention: “The dissociation of 
the church-going of children from that of their parents is full 
of the gravest dangers to the religion of family life.”] 


Pes. XcHiele. tSt. Mark x. 16. §The Perfect Life, p. 356. 


“CHRISTENING” SHIPS. 


Tue secular papers are, as a rule, evidently anxious to spealx 
of holy things, at least, respectfully. Yet, in spite of the earnest 
protests that have been made from time to time, we still fre- 
quently read of the “christening” of ships about to be launched. This 
is a misuse of a word of holy meaning that ought not to be tolerated. 
Ships are not Curist-ened; the breaking of a bottle of champagne 
and the giving of a name do not “baptize into Christ” a creature of 
steel. It would not be so bad if “baptize” were the word used, for 
“baptize” had a meaning before its Christian use. “Christen” can 
mean only one thing, and to speak of christening a ship means either 
pitiable ignorance or shameful blasphemy. It is a word to be fought 
for. Whenever you see it misused in this way, mark the copy of the 
paper and send it back to the editor with a protest. Many editors 
are Christians and care for holy things. Most of them are gentlemen, 
who would not willingly trample on the feelings of others. And all 
editors care a great deal how their papers strike their readers. 

—Maryland Churchinan. 
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St Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. A New Translation with a Brief Analy- 
sis. By W. G. Rutherford, Headmaster of Westminster. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.25. 


In adding another to the library of volumes relating to the 
Epistle to the Romans—a library which mounts up into the 
hundreds—Mr. Rutherford is justified by the fact that he really 
has something new to say, and his reputation as a Greek scholar 
makes what he says important. Much has been written during 
the last century by the critical and grammatical expositors in 
disparagement of the “traditional” school—a term applied to 
those who in their doctrinal exegesis drew light from the teach- 
ing handed down in the Church. They were stigmatized as 
having a “dogmatic bias.” But it has long been plain that 
there is a “tradition” among the critical exegetes, and that it 
has been followed with quite uncritical faithfulness. This crit- 
ical tradition is based upon the assumption that the Greek of 
the New Testament is to all intents and purposes identical with 
that of the classical period and that no departure from accepted 
usage is to be admitted so long as it is possible to devise an ex- 
planation. Meyer’s Commentary and Winer’s Grammar,—val- 
uable as they are in many ways,—are signal examples of the 
power of this tradition, and the Revised Version of the New 
Testament is radically affected by it. 


Mr. Rutherford’s preface is the strongest indictment we re- 
member to have seen of a principle which has continued up to 
the present time to mould modern exegesis. As the editor of 
the New Phrynicus he has established an impregnable reputa- 
tion for refined and accurate scholarship, and his words upon 
the subject in hand carry unusual weight. It is deeply interest- 
ing, therefore, to find proceeding from such a source, a compari- 
son between the King James Version and that of the Revisers, 
to the distinct disadvantage of the latter. It would seem that 
the very ignorance of the Jacobean translators left their minds 
in comparative sympathy with the tone of New Testament 
Greek, and that the progress of modern scholarship in the 
mastery of classical idioms has been a positive disadvantage to 
the study of the New Testament. “When the Jacobean Version 
was revised,” says Mr. Rutherford, “even more than when it 
was made, the character of New Testament Greek was ill under- 
stood.” The translators of 1611 “had too little Greek to form 
theories of interpretation. They were indifferent happily to 
matters of dialect, vocabulary, and syntax. They had not con- 
tinued to convince themselves that the same Greek word, what- 
eyer its context, must invariably be rendered by the same Eng- 
lish word. They had as little respect for Attic idiom as St. 
Paul himself; nor were they tempted to mar their English by 
any perverse wish to twist it into conformity with idioms which 
may have once belonged to the Greek language, but need not 
on that account belong to the Greek of the New Testament, and 
certainly do not belong to English.” This last statement may 
properly include that attachment for the classical sense of the 
aorist which the Revisers displayed in such a marked degree, 
and which occasioned the remark of Matthew Arnold, that they 
forgot that “the aorist tense was made for man and not man 
for the aorist tense.” 


Further along, Mr. Rutherford remarks that while the 
Greek of the New Testament contains so many alien elements 
that it may never be understood as classical Greek is under- 

stood, it has at least begun to be studied from the proper point 
of view. Many just conclusions, in fact, gravely affecting in- 
terpretation, had already been established when the revision was 
made, “although most of them seem to have been ignored by the 
Revisers.” Indeed “in some places they actually distort the 
meaning in defiance of these conclusions by translating in ac- 
cordance with Attic idiom, phrases that convey in later Greek 
a wholly different sense.” The earlier translators in their happy 
ignorance escaped this sense, and were guided to the true mean- 
ing by obeying the demands of the context. Our author pro- 
ceeds to indicate more at large the directions in which the 
peculiarities of the New Testament language are to be sought. 
- Tt is evident, if Mr. Rutherford is in any degree justified 
in his view by the facts of the case, that it would be premature, 
to say the least, to adopt the Revised Version as our liturgical 
Scriptures, to be read in the churches. Wor is it to be supposed 
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that this eminent scholar stands alone. Blass and Viteau 
especially the former, whose contributions to the linguistic Eady 
of the New Testament ought to be in the hands of all who de- 
sire to lay solid foundations, have already done much to clear 
up the special character of New Testament Greek. At the same 
time they have not failed to demonstrate its peculiar precision 
and force as enshrining the oracles of God. 

Space is lacking to enter upon a discussion of the merits 
of the translation of St. Paul’s greatest Epistle which is here 
laid before us. There may be some doubt whether the trans- 
lator has been successful in making the letter as intelligible 
to the “plain men” of modern days as he supposes it to have been 
to those of Rome in the first century. But it is certain that no 
student can read it with care without having his knowledge of 
St. Paul’s thought substantially enriched, and, if not the “plain 
man,” at any rate the cultivated reader will hardly fail to 
gain a new grasp of the meaning of writings with which he 
may have imagined himself familiar. Wma. J. Goxp. 


The Beacon Biographies of Eminent Americans. 
Stephen Decatur. 
& Co, 


Edited by M. A. DeWolfe Howe. 
By Cyrus Townsend Grady. Boston: Small, Maynard 
Price, 75 cents. 1900. 

The naval history of the United States has been a brilliant 
one from the day that John Paul Jones in his little vessel made 
the flag of the new republic respected, to the achievements of 
Dewey at Manila and Sampson and Schley at Santiago. Cour- 
age and integrity have characterized both officers and men. In 
the general histories and special monographs we can read of 
many gallant deeds. 


There is no officer whose career was more successful or more 
honored in the 


early years of the present century then Stephen 
Decatur. His fondness for the sea was developed at an early 
age when he accompanied his father who was then in the 
merchant marine service but afterwards a captain in the Navy, 
upon his voyage to Europe and the West Indies. During the 
troubles with France in 1798 he acquired his first naval experi- 
ence as midshipman on the flagship of Commodore John Barry, 
the United Stat: His promotion was rapid, and while still a 
young man he won a reputation for coolness and bravery by his 
exploits on the Barbary coast in the cruises against the Algerine 
pirates, and contributed largely to the final overthrow of their 
nefarious traffic upon the commerce of Christian nations. 

In the war of 1821 he sustained his high reputation; the 
story of his capture of the British frigate Macedonian is a 
classic in naval annals. It was his happiness to conduct to a 
successful conclusion in a campaign of seventy-one days the 
negotiations for peace with the Dey of Algiers in the summer of 
1815. His subsequent life was spent largely in shore duty 
in which his high principle and familiarity with all naval waters 
were of great service to the government. His life was suddenly 
brought to an end in the forty-second year of his age in a duel 
with Commodore James Barron, who had been censured by a 
court martial of which Commodore Decatur was a member, and 
whose application for reinstatement in the service was opposed 
by Decatur as a navy commissioner. The meeting was on the 
well known ground at /:/adensburg, Md., near Washington, on 
March 22, 1820. A false sense of honor led the subject of our 
sketch to yield to the importunities of those who urged him 
thus to vindicate himself. 

Such is the man whom Archdeacon Brady, whose skill as 
a writer upon naval history is well known, also depicted in a 
condensed but admirable manner in this volume of the Beacon 
Biographies. He has stated inany facts concerning his ancestry 
before unpublished and given us a glimpse of the character 
and courtesy of that commander whom he styles “the Bayard 
of the Sea,” and whose famous dictum: “My Country,—may 
she ever be right, but right or wrong, my country,” shows his 
intense patriotism. A well compiled bibliography and ‘chron- 
ology add completeness to this handy little book. It is em- 
bellished with a photogravure of Commodore Decatur from the 
portrait by Thomas Sully in the library of the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis, Md. JOSEPH Hooper. 


Joseph Glanvill: A study of HWnglish thought and letters in the seven- 
teenth century. By Ferris Greenslet, Ph.D., Fellow in English in 
Columbia University. New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 
This essay on the life of a noted English thinker and theo- 

logian of the reign of Charles II. was originally undertaken as 

part of the work for the Degree of Ph.D. at Columbia Univer- 
sity. It is a gratifying illustration of the advantage of the 
requirements adopted in most American Universities of late 
years for this Degree, that so careful and suggestive a piece of 
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work as this study of Glanvill should by this means have been 
given to the public. Both the choice of a theme and the execu- 
tion of the work are highly creditable to the distinguished Uni- 
versity which Dr. Greenslet represents, and give a happy augury 
for the remaining volumes of the “Studies in English,” which 
are thus begun. 

The circumstances of Glanvill’s age were in important re- 
spects not dissimilar to those of our contemporary American 
life. The dark background of Puritan fanaticism and religious 
division which had reached so great a height under the Com- 
monwealth period inevitably colored the religious thought of 
the Restoration period. Atheism and sceptical licentious pleas- 
ure-seeking formed the natural accompaniments of the Puritan 
recoil. At such a time, men like Glanvill and the Cambridge 
Platonists sought to track the evil to its source, and to stem 
the tide of “Atheism, Sadduceeism, and Fanaticism,” by turn- 
ing away men’s minds towards the rightful sources of authority 
and truth. Following in the steps of the immortal Hooker, they 
pictured the beauty and majesty of truth as reposing on the 
triple foundation of Scripture, Reason, and the Historic teach- 
ings and practice of the Church Catholic, whilst they strove 
to distinguish the spheres in which each of these authorities 
might rightly claim a decisive voice. The echoes of the second 
and fifth books of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity are easily 
traceable in their central aims and positions. They form the 
basis of that “sweet reasonableness” which has ever since marked 
the theology of the Anglican Communion, and which, as long as 
it is coupled with the energy of faith and love, will growingly 
commend her to the mind and conscience of the American peo- 
ple. Add to this the dawning of a new scientific age, the pros- 
peets of whose unknown results exercised a powerful fascina- 
tion over the mind and imagination of the period; and the con- 
nection with our own time will be obvious. To all those who 
may desire to gather the many important and practical lessons 
of such a period, Dr. Greenslet’s essay will prove a valuable and 
pleasing introduction. It is perhaps to be regretted that the 
historical and theological factors which form the background 
of Glanvill’s age and thought were not given more prominence. 
For most readers the essay would certainly have gained in vivid- 
ness and force had the historical been less rigidly subordinated 
to the literary side of things. This is specially applicable to the 
introductory Sketch of English Thought in the preceding period 
with which the essay opens. Surely, also, it is quite misleading 
to speak of a movement fundamentally reposing on such prin- 
ciples as have already been noted, as “the rationalistic move- 
ment in the English Church.” There may possibly be a sense 
in which this title is capable of some defence, but it is not at 
all the sense which a majority of readers will give to the phrase. 
The application of the term “Catholic” to the English adherents 
of the Papacy in England is an accommodation to a vulgar 
and unhistorical mode of speech quite inexcusable in a work of 
so much learning and insight. 


Memory Street. A Story of a Life. By Martha Baker Dunn, Author of 
Sleeping Beauty. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. Price, $1.25. 
After the “rif raf,” after the pretentious, and after the sur- 
feit of historical novels, from the new writer and the old 


author, we welcome this sweet and healthful story of Mrs. 
Dunn’s. 


There is no straining after great situations here; no dra- 
matic possibilities claim our attention; no tragedy awaits a 
fitting situation to awaken pity or satisfy revenge. Anne Fra- 
zier tells her own story as she recalls it in middle life, and most 
people, in youth or middle age will read the tale with her, and 
read into it much that has occurred in their own experiences. 
The story is full of sympathy, full of imagination, full of truth, 
full of beauty and sincerity. There is no plot or special plan 
in the telling, but there is straight-forwardness and simplicity. 
The descriptions of domestic affairs in the days of Anne’s girl- 
hood, the tales of the neighborhood, have a quality of humor 
not unlike Miss Wilkins, but wholly Mrs. Dunn’s own. 


The romance, or romances, running through the book are 
of the sweetest character and thoroughly wholesome. There is 
pathos and pain in the lines that we meet in Memory Street. 
Therein lies the greatest quality of the story—its truthfulness. 

The name of the book has a taking way with it. The char- 
acters within, are altogether worthy one’s acquaintance. An- 
other “Choir Invisible” whose wings do beat about us continu- 
ally, only to remind and sweeten and uphold. 
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Ewve’s Paradise 


By Mrs. BRAY. 


CHAPTER IX. 


ELSIE’S VICTORY. 


“The foxglove looks out of the green matted heather, 
Preparing her hoods of snow ; 
She was idle, and slept till the sumshiny weather: 
Oh, children take long to grow.” 
—JEAN INGELOW. 


ovr found Elsie as usual awaiting him at the station on 
his return. She had always been greatly interested in hear- 
ing the little he had to tell her about Eve as a baby, and now she 
was filled with curiosity to hear more particulars. 

Tt was quite a relief to him to see a child in such exuberant 
health and spirits, after the depression of watching Eve. 

“And she does not even know how to read or write?’ said 
Elsie; “that does seem extraordinary.” 

“She has never even heard of a book, except music.” - 

- “What does she do about the words in the music? AII those 
tiresome pianos and fortes, and rallentandos, which are such 
a plague to me?” : 

“She does not have them,” said her uncle. “ATI her music 
is specially copied for her. So she has not even the smallest 
idea of what reading is.” 

“Then she has no lessons at all? No horrible sums, mo his- 
tory, and no geography? Oh, happy, happy Eve!” 

“T do not think you would like to grow up such a little 
ignoramus,” said her uncle. “And how would you like it if you 
had no story books ?” 

“That would be horrid.” 

“And how would you like to spend hours and hours over 
music?” ; 

“T should hate it. Does she really like it, and does she play 
well ?” 

“She loves it, and plays marvellously. I never heard suck 
playing from a child, and not often from a grown-up person.” 
“Should you like me better if I were Eve?” said Elsie wist- 
fully. 

“No! no! my child. I would rather have you as you are, a 
great deal,” and Owen looked lovingly into the little rosy face. 

“Byen when I’m naughty?” whispered Elsie, laying her face 
against his hand. “Is Eve ever naughty?’ 

“She does not know that there is such a thing as being 
naughty,” answered her uncle. 

“Not know!” exclaimed Elsie. 
she cannot tell when she is good ?” 

“That is just it,” answered Owen. “Sir Jasper will not let 
her know anything about good and evil.” 

“Why, it’s just like Adam and Eve,” said Elsie. “How 
very funny. I do not think I should like that at all; for though 
I know I am very often naughty, I do like it, Uncle Owen, when 
you say that I am good. So really it is better to be naughty 
sometimes, or one would never know what a nice thing it is to 
be good.” ; 

“Elsie, you are the most extraordinary little mortal. I 
never heard of such a reason for being naughty.” 

“Well, it’s quite true. When I have been my very, very ~ 
worst—really wicked, you know—and you send for me, and take 
me on your knee, and talk to me so awfully kindly, I do love you 
so. I would rather that you should scold me, than that any one 
else should praise me. You do it in such a nice way, and when 
you have talked and talked, and the naughty feeling goes out of 
me, I begin to feel so sorry—and you don’t know what a nice 
feeling it is to be very sorry, when somebody is very nice to 
you—and then the good feeling comes, and you look so glad, and 
kiss me and forgive me. Why, I feel quite glad that I am a 
naughty little girl, or you would never be able. to scold me. I 
suppose you never scold Eve?” 

“She never wants scolding, for she is always good,” an- 
swered Owen, rather amused to find the effect that his lectures 
had had on Elsie. rer Se 

“Oh, what a pity!” said Elsie. “Then she never knows how 
nice you are when you get your scolding-cap on. I wish I could 


“How can that be? Then 
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see her, and I would soon make her naughty, and she would be 
ever so much happier.” 

“Elsie, I think your tongue is running away with you.” 

“Then I cannot help it, it does run away awfully fast some- 
times. Aunt Priscilla always says ‘think before you speak,’ but 
bless you, if I had to think first, I should never speak at all.” 

“Elsie, I do wish you would not say ‘bless you’ like that; it 
is very vulgar. You catch up so many expressions you should 
not.” 


“Well, then, you ought to stay here always and look after 
me; but tell me more about Eve. Could you not get Sir Jasper 
to let me go and see her?” ‘ 

“T do not think that will be at all likely; she does not know 
that there is another little girl in the world beside herself.” 

“Tlow queer! How does she think she came there ?” 

_, “T expect she does not think very much about it. You see, 
she has never seen or heard of a child; when she asks questions, 
most of them cannot be answered, so at last she gets into the 
habit of not thinking.” 

“But does she not find out about things from the Bible?’ 

“She has never heard of the Bible, Elsie.” 

“What?” exclaimed Elsie in astonishment; “then how do 
they teach her about God, or anything?” 

“They do not teach her anything.” 

“Ts not that most awfully wicked?” said Elsie, her merry 
face growing quite serious; for in spite of her nonsense, Elsie 
had not lived as she had done with her Uncle Owen, without 
imbibing a religious spirit beneath her fun and merriment. 
Eyen Priscilla’s teaching had not been without effect, and there 
was that in Elsie which was the germ of a deeper life. 

Owen always knew that some day she would put away child- 
ish things and become a true and noble woman. 

She did not speak for some time, which was very unusual 
with her, and when she did, her words were very different from 
her usual childish ones, and showed that power of deeper thought 
lay within her. 

“Tt makes me feel very uncomfortable,” she said at last. 

“So it does me, Elsie, and I should be very much more so, 
if I did not know that somehow all will be overruled for good, 
and that God can bring good out of evil.” 

“Elizabeth! Elizabeth!” they heard Aunt Priscilla calling 
as they neared the house, “Miss Snag has been looking every- 
where for you. You have missed at least an hour of your les- 
sons. She came to speak to me for a minute after tea, leaving 
you to do your preparation, and when she came back you were 
gone. Disobedient, as usual.” 

“Well! I told her that I wanted to go and meet Uncle 
Owen, and she said I could not go. That was such a silly thing 
to say, for of course I could. She never told me that I was not 
to go, so I do not see that I was disobedient at all. I wanted to 
prove to her that I was right and she was wrong.” 

“You wanted to do what you liked best, I am afraid,” said 
Owen. “Would it not be more honest to say so ?” 

Elsie’s face flushed, for she had fallen into a more serious 
vein talking of Eve, and she felt rather ashamed of herself. 

“T will go and do my lessons now,” she said in a very meek 
voice for her; and her uncle’s look of pleasure repaid her for the 

loss of an hour of his society. 

“T cannot think why she is so naughty,” said Priscilla when 
they were alone. “The trouble I have taken over that child, no 
words can say. She might as well have been brought up like 
‘that little pagan Eve, for all any one could tell.” 

“Perhaps you overdo it,” said Owen. 

“You cannot overdo a good thing,” said Priscilla severely ; 
for she and Owen differed a good deal from each other, on the 
way of bringing up a child. e 

He was of the opinion that a child should be trusted very 
much, and a great deal left to its sense of honor. Certainly that 
it should always be considered good, until it was proved ta be 
naughty. 

_ Aunt Priscilla, on the other hand, considered that a child 
should always be under supervision, watched whenever it was 
possible, and she always suspected every motive, and imagined 
every child to be naughty. 

This was the very worst treatment for a high-spirited child 
like Elsie. She was naturally as open as the day, and ready to 
acknowledge a fault, but when she found that she was constantly 

- misunderstood and her word doubted 
reckless and did not care what she did. 

Fortunately, her uncle was able to be often with her. He 

had a curacy in the neighboring town, and not many weeks 


, she sometimes became 
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elapsed without his coming home for at all events a short time, 
and then Elsie would pour out all her grievances. 

One scene stood out in after years, as having been of great 
injury to her. It might be called a trifle; but it was no trifle to 
a child. 

There was no greater crime with Aunt Priscilla than light- 
ing a candle at the fire, instead of using a spill, quantities of 
which were in every bedroom, Elsie haying to make them as a 
punishment when she was naughty. 

Consequently she hated spills, and never used one by any 
chance if she could help. 

One evening she had without thinking stuck the candle into 
the fire, and Aunt Priscilla finding it in a very untidy state, 
with the wax running down, knew at once what she had done. 

“Elizabeth, you have been lighting the candle at the fire 
again.” 

“No, I have not,” said the child, who had entirely forgotten 
having done so. 

Aunt Priscilla did not say another word. But suddenly 
Elsie remembered that she did light the candle at the fire. 

Without a moment’s delay she fiew to her aunt. 

“T remember now, auntie, I did stick the candle in the fire,” 
she said; “I had quite forgotten about it.” 

“Oh, Elizabeth,” said her aunt gravely, “this is very sad. 
You could not have forgotten; you must have told a story.” 

“T did forget, and I have not told a story, and it is a great 
shame to say so,” burst out Elsie. 

“T am afraid I cannot believe you,” said Aunt Priscilla. 
“You denied it at first, and then you were sorry, and came and 
confessed.” 

“No, auntie, I did not,” said Elsic; “I’m not a bit sorry, I 
don’t care a fic about that old candle, and I clean forgot that I 
had lighted it. But I told you directly I remembered, and I 
don’t see why you should say I told a story.” 


“T am only taking your own words, !'lizabeth; first you said 
you did not do it, then you said you did; pray what am I to 
believe ?” 

“But can’t you understand that I forgot?’ said Elsie, 


fretted beyond bearing. “A person may forget.” 

“Not on such a very important matter. No, Elizabeth, I 
am deeply grieved, and you are only making matters worse by 
your obstinacy. | shall now read to you about Ananias and 
Sapphira, and then perhaps you will confess; I cannot let you 
go to bed until you do.” 

“Then I shall sit up all night,” said Elsie, with an obstinate 
look on her face. 

She sat down w’ 
emphasis, read her ¢'! 
a long pause. 

“Blizabeth, I am waiting.” 

“All right, aunt, wait if you like; but you will have to wait 
a long time.” 

Then they both sat in solemn silence. Elsie hated sitting 
still; besides, she was gc'ting sleepy, and wanted to go to bed. 
The time got so dreadfully long at last, that she began to think 
it would be almost better to say she had told an untruth, and 
have done with it, than to go on being punished and suspected 
when she had not. 

Happily at half-past eleven she heard her Uncle Owen come 
in from some late meeting. Before her aunt could stop her, she 
had sprung up. “Uncle Owen, Uncle Owen,” she cried. 

“What! not in bed yet, little one?” he said, coming into the 
schoolroom. 

“Aunt Priscilla is going to make me sit up all night,” she 
cried, “because I won’t tell a lie.” 

“Blizabeth has been extremely naughty and untruthful,” 


ilst Aunt Priscilla slowly, and with great 
» story. When she had finished, she made 


said her aunt, “and she will not confess.” 


“Unele Owen, let me speak; promise to hear me first,” and 
in the most incoherent way Elsie poured forth her story. 
“You know I would not tell a story, don’t you, Uncle Owen? 


‘You do believe me? If you do not, I will say anything you like, 


but I won’t do it for her.” - 

Tn spite of her excitement, Owen saw that she was speaking 
the truth. “I believe you,” he whispered gently in her ear. 

The passionate little face grew calm in a moment, and 
Elsie, a very unusual thing for her, burst into tears. 

“Run to bed, now, dear,” he said gently; “and you shall tell 
me about it in the morning. She may go, may she not?” he 
added, turning to Priscilla. 

“Of course, if you say she must; but I am sorry to think 
that you should aid and abet her.” 
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Elsie gave him a violent hug, and was gone in a moment. 

“Aunt Priscilla,” said Owen, “the child was speaking the 
truth. If you come to think it over you will see that if she had 
not been very truthful she would never have contradicted her- 
self, and so given you cause to suspect her.” 

“T cannot believe in that forgetting at first.” 

“Cannot you?” said Owen. “I am sure I can—indeed I have 
too often forgotten a thing myself to be hard on her. Anyhow, 
if you will forgive my saying so, it would have been better not 
to have taxed Elsie with the lie. It was a thing you could not 
possibly prove.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” said Priscilla, who was beginning 
to be a little shaken herself, and Owen had rescued her from the 
difficulty of either giving way to Elsie, or having to sit up all 
night. 

“T think,” continued Owen, “that it did Elsie credit not to 
give in, on the principle of anything for a quiet life.” 

Priscilla said no more to him; but though narrow-minded 
she was a very just woman, and ready if convinced (which was 
seldom), to admit that she was in the wrong. 

Priscilla went straight upstairs to Elsie’s room. The child 
was already in bed, and half asleep. 

“Elizabeth!” she said. 

“Oh dear!” groaned Elsie, thinking the trouble was going to 
begin all over again. 

“Elizabeth, I have come to say that 1 believe you were 
speaking the truth, and that you did not tell a story.” 

“You believe me, aunt?” 

“T do, and I regret that I was unjust.” 

“Tt does not matter a bit, aunt. I say, what a brick. Uncle 
Owen is.” ; 

“A brick?’ repeated Aunt Priscilla; but it was of no use 
remonstrating, for Elsie was fast asleep. 


CHAPTER X. 


DR. FERGUSON. 


“Oh, whence, whence comest thou, mysterious pain— 
From Heaven or Hell? 
Art thou a wild creature of the brain, 
Or dost thou dwell 
Indeed in nerve and sinew, head, and heart, 
A fierce fire flying through each tingling vein, 
Tearing the tender nerves and cords in twain? 
With trembling tears we ask from whence thou art, 
an All conquering pain?’ 


] AM afraid Miss Eve has hurt herself,” said Barnard, coming 
ff into the drawing-room one morning; “Deering has’ sent to 
ask you to come.” 

Margaret sprang up, and hurried to Eve’s room, where she 
found her lying in a dead faint. Her left hand was bandaged 
up, but the blood was oozing through. 

“Tt is only a deepish cut, ma’am,” said Deering; “but I 
don’t like this faint; you know Miss Eve never can stand the 
‘sight of blood. If it’s only a little eut on her finger it always 
turns her sick. I will say this is rather a nasty one. Indeed it 
is not properly done up now, for I just rolled it up as quickly as 
I could, that she should not see it.” 

“Let us do it up before she comes round,” said Margaret, 
ooking anxiously at the white face. - 

The first thing she did was to unroll the bandage, and found 
a deep gash in the palm of the hand, from which the blood was 
streaming. 

“She fell down,” said Deering, “with a glass vase she was 
carrying, and it broke and ran into her hand. I hope there are 
no broken bits of glass left in.” 

Margaret examined it carefully. “No,” she said; “there is 
nothing in it.” 

She made a thick pad to go over the wound, and bound the 
hand round tightly, and then took means to restore Eve to con- 
‘sciousness. 

The patient opened her eyes at last, but clung to Margaret 
and seemed dazed. 

“What is the matter?” she asked. 

eV om only fell down and cut your hand, sae it will be 
‘better soon. Lie still,” she added, as Eve tried to sit up. “Does 
it hurt you much?” 

“It only aches a good deal, and my hand feels stiff. Oh, 
Margaret!” she suddenly exclaimed, “what will Japs say ?” 

“He will be very sorry that you have hurt yourself; but by 
the time we tell him about it, I. expect it will be well.” 
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“TI was not thinking about that,” said Eve; “but don’t you 
know how often he has told me to be careful not to hurt my. 
hand because of the violin, and do you not remember when I cut 
my finger just a little bit, and I was not able to play for days? y? 

Margaret’s face grew grave; she had not contemplated this 
difficulty. She knew that there was no serious harm done by 
the wound, but whether any muscle in the sensitive hand might 
be injured she was unable to say. 

Eve noticed that she did not speak at once. 

“You really do not think I have hurt it badly, do you?” she 
asked anxiously; “I could not bear it if I could not play.” Her 
face grew white again. ; 

“Listen, darling,” said Margaret; “I do not believe you have 
really hurt it badly, but I am going to send for some one from 
the mainland to see.” 

“A stranger?” said Eve. “How can he tell any better than 
you?” 

“He is called a doctor,” said Margaret, who felt that she 
must now take matters into her own hands. She also felt cer- 
tain that Jasper would consider she was doing right. Hitherto 
Eve had never required a doctor, though she was not strong; she 
had never had anything but little trifling illnesses the matter 
with her, and, secluded as she was, she had never caught any 
infectious disease. 

“What is a doctor?” said Eve. 

“He is a man who knows about making people well, just as 
some people know all about music.” 

“Can he make my hand well?” 

“He will be able to bind it up better than I can, and he will 
know if it will hurt you to play.” 

“Qan you send for him now?” 

“At once, dear;” and going out of the room, Margaret peat 
a boat across to the mainland with a telegram to the best sur- 
geon she knew within reach. 

It was some hours before he arrived, during which time Eve 
was very quiet; but she looked wistfully at Margaret every time 
she came near. She did not seem to care to get up, but lay 
quietly on her bed. Once she asked to have her violin put near 
her, and furtively opening the case, she would pass her hands 
over it. ; 

At last, to Margaret’s relief, she sighted the little boat com- 


ing back with a stranger in it, who was doubtless Dr. Ferguson. 


She went downstairs immediately, and having explamed to him 
what had occurred, took him up to Eve. This was the first 
stranger Eve had ever seen, who had not been warned of the 
circumstances in which she had been brought up; but Margaret 
had been too anxious to remember. She had, however, told him 
that Eve was extremely sensitive to pain, and that she was 
greatly alarmed lest her hand should be injured, and DEE her 
playing the violin. 

“Well, little woman,” said the doctor, as he came up to the 
bed, “so I hear you have cut your hand; let me have a look at 

it. ” 

He carefully unfastened it, and examined the wound. Eve 
never flinched, although she grew very white, and kept her eyes 
fixed on his face. At last he looked up and smiled. 

“Not much the matter here,” he said; “there is no real harm 
done to the muscles. You must give the vaolin, a rest for a few 
days, and then the hand will be as well as ever.’ 

Eve drew a long sigh of relief. 

Dr. Ferguson bandaged the hand up, watching her caperlly 
all the while, and then he laid his hand on her pulse. He asked 
a few questions, which Eve answered in the slow, deliberate way 
in which she usually spoke when it was on any subject she did 
not quite understand. 

“Now I am going to say something which all my little 
patients like,” he said. “You must have a holiday, and do no 
lessons.” 

“What are lessons?” said Eve slowly. 

“Lessons?” said the doctor. “Why, learning, and sums, and 
books.” ‘ 

“T don’t know what they are,” said Eve. 

The doctor looked puzzled, and Margaret made signs to him 
to ask no more questions; but he took no notice. The child had 
excited his curiosity. 

“What a lucky girl,” he said, “not to know what lessons are; 5 
but I suppose you learn something ?” 

“T learn music,” said Eve simply. 

“But you must learn something besides ?” 

“Ts there anything else?’ said Eve. “I do not know.” 

“But you read books, don’t you?” ~ 
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“T read music,” said Eve. 

“Was the child wanting?” thought the doctor to himself; 
“and yet she looked intelligent enough.” 

“Do you play a great many games? Have you any little 
children to play with?” 

“What are children?” asked Eve. 

Then Margaret interfered. 

“Dr. Ferguson,” she said, “I think Eve must not talk any 
more. Will you come with me?” 

The doctor saw she had a special motive. 

“Good-bye, my child,” he said. “If I come again when the 
hand is well, will you play me a tune?” 

“As many as you like,” said Eve, with a bright look, very 
different from the listless manner in which she had answered 
his questions. 

“This is a very curious child,” he said to Margaret as soon 
as they were alone, “and one you will have to take great care of. 
A little cut like that ought not to have given her such a shock. 
She must be kept extremely quiet, and I shall give her a quiet- 
ing draught.” 


“T should like to know your exact opinion of her?” asked 
Margaret. “I have a particular reason for wishing to know.” 

“That is just what I cannot tell you,” said the doctor. “I 
never saw a case like hers. She looks unusually intelligent, her 
head is perfectly developed, and yet she answers as if she were 
wanting. Is it true what she says, that she does no lessons?” 

“Perfectly true. She has never learnt anything but music.” 

“And had a great deal too much of that, I should say. But 
is there any difficulty about her learning ?” 

“Not any that I know of,” said Margaret, “beyond that her 
guardian will not allow her to be taught.” 

“You mean to say,” said Dr. Ferguson, “that she knows 
nothing ?” 

“Absolutely nothing; she does not even know there is an- 
other child in the world beside herself.” 

“Then how does she amuse herself ? 
play ?”’ 

“She never does play; at least, not like a child.” 

The doctor stamped his foot on the floor. 

“T should like to set the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children to interfere here. Talk of injuring chil- 
dren’s bodies! what is that to sacrificing their minds? It is a 
monstrous thing! a monstrous thing!” 

“She always seems happy,” said Margaret. 

_ “What sort of happiness?” said Dr. Ferguson; “the happi- 
ness of a woman, or the merry glee of a child? Does she run 
about? does she shout with laughter ?” 

“T am afraid not,” said Margaret. 

Then she briefly related Eve’s history to the doctor, who 
could hardly listen with patience. 

“And how old is this child now?’ 

“Thirteen,” said Margaret. 

“Thirteen,” repeated the doctor. “Well, Mrs. Vernon, just 
tell Sir Jasper from me, that he has more to answer for than if 
he had caused the child to be stunted, and made into a deformed 
dwarf, as they did in the old days. At least they left them their 
minds. Mark my words: if this goes on you will have some 
serious brain attack when knowledge comes to her. She will 
not be able to stand the rush all at once. The brain has been 
over-developed with music, and nothing to counterbalance it. 
She has evidently an unusually intelligent mind, and she does 
not know what to do with it. When the child is down with brain 
fever, don’t send for me.” 

Margaret did not speak at once. 

“You have only put my fears into words,” she said at last; 
“JT have talked in vain to Sir Jasper, he will see nothing wrong 
with Eve.” 

“Well, you must talk to him again, and tell him what I say. 


With whom does she 


Teach the child by very slow degrees. Do not let her be over- 


done with music; she is much too emotional; give her com- 
panions. Teach her to be a child.” © 

He rose and took his leave without another word, and Mar- 
garet sat feeling that a climax had come, and that as soon as 
ever Sir Jasper returned, she would speak to him so seriously 
that he must listen. Unfortunately he was away just now trav- 


eling, and she had not even got his address. In the meantime 


she determined to make Eve’s hand an excuse to keep her as 
long as possible without music, and she must try and be more 
eheerful for the child’s sake. 


(To be continued). 
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THY CREATOR, 


Break up a rose, 

And see the petals folded one in one, 

Try to replace them! Can the task be done? 
Alas for thy poor pride. 


Take from thy head, 
Proud beauty, one fair strand of thy bright hair, 
And try to count them singly, but beware, 
They’re numbered in thy bo 


Could’st climb yon hill, 


And having gained the peak, tel! iat’s below, 
Piled there, year by year, from | ago, 
Obeying nature’s law? 
Lo! In My palm 
The universe I hold, made by My hand; 
Thou, but an atom given life, th: it, land, 


Because I love thee so. 
ABETH Hoprpnn LEwIs. 


THE BRINK OF A Fi 7'URE, 


By Frank H. Sw 
lls which overlooked 
s+ and his past; the 


uled up on the bank, 
nuzzle-loading rifle; 


D stood on one of th« 

Behind him was the i 
river, with his dugout 
ing-poles and battered, 
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Portland. 
little cabin by ti! 
his traps and fi 
before him—whai 

The afternoon sun flung its luminous arms into the city, 
while the forest behind was becoming dari: with its own shad- 
ows. The future lad come to him in the gold of his evening, 
but it was the futuro of his dreams, Already he had forgotten 
the past. 

Of his possessions he had only brought hi 
letter which a passiug trapper had left at his cabin; the one 
was to go with him i:to his future to be “educat, po-leesh,” the 
other was the magic !:cy which would open the way. 

This had been ‘'c one grief of his life, that he was “no 
educat, no po-leesh.” \[usie to him was only a common, natural 
thing, like breathing, \vithout notes or science. What matter 
if he could wake the »ermit thrush and oriole and bobolink to 
eestasy, or bring mois're to the hardest eyes, ov lightness to 
the most sluggish of t, or gentleness to the heart that had 
bruised itself into callousness; it was only what came to him 
naturally, without effor'. He was no musician, he would tell 
you with a deprecatory wave of his hand, “Non, non, M’sieur, 
not’ing but a poor little c:nuck who love de feedle.” He had 
had no chance “for learn (> true music.” 

But now it was all lore in the letter which he held so 
tightly in his hand; and thovwgh white frost was stealing thickly 
into his hair, and rheumatism taking possession of his limbs, he 
went down the slope as eag::!y and diffidently as a school boy 
on his first journey into the world of learning. 

Only once before in his life had the unexpected come to 
him, a thousand dollars from the very estate that was respon- 
sible for this letter. Half of i: had gone promptly as an incen- 
tive in a “feedle contest,” anc little Pierre who had carried off 
the popular vote, and so won ‘le prize, was now at the Boston 
Conservatory of Music for his “educat, po-leesh.” Bat’s 
thoughts reverted to him as ho went on down the slope, and he 
resolved that some of this greatcr fortune should flow over into 
the future of the poor shoemake:’s son. ; 

When he reached the sidewalks of the great city he went 
more slowly, for he tried to take his hat off to every lady he met, 
and to smile at every child, and to assist all those he thought 
overloaded with bundles. When a woman happened to look at 
him, he dropped his gaze to the sidewalk, and when a child, he 
stopped as though ready to enter into conversation. Once, he 
patted a dog, and the dog turned and followed him; and at an- 
other time he picked up a dirty, barefooted child that was ery- 
ing in a gutter, and the child turned and followed him also. 

But at length he reached the place indicated by the letter, 
and was received with marked consideration by the lawyer who 
rose as he entered. 


‘feedle,” and the 
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“T am glad you came so promptly,” the lawyer said deferen- 
tially. “I suppose you understand what a large estate it is?” 

“Two hun’r’d t’ousan’, me t’ink letter say.” : 

“Yes, two—hundred—thousand,” dwelling fondly on each 
word. “Here, suppose you take this chair while I explain the 
matter in detail.” 

Bat sat down diffidently, placing his hat upon the floor and 
the “feedle” across his knees; then, as the lawyer talked, his 
thoughts went straying out into the golden future, to the won- 
derful knowledge that was coming to him, and to little Pierre 
learning to play the feedle in the right way. Now and then a 
sentence of the lawyer drifted into his reverie, and suddenly he 
sprang to his feet with his eyes blazing. 

“Wha’ dat you say? Tell me ’g’in, quick!” he demanded. 

“About the flaw in the will?” the lawyer said blandly. 
“Yes, that is what gives you the money. Lucky flaw, I say.” 

“Dat mean ol’ man Tatro like money go to he cousin Marie, 
on’y he make slip in de will? Me get him dat way, hey?” 

“That’s about it,” drily. 

“Den you tink me tief ?” 

The lawyer looked surprised. 

“Oh, come now,” he urged hastily, “it’s all right. The law 
says the money is yours. Everything is straight and above 
board.” 

Bat reached down and picked up his hat, which he placed 
squarely upon his head. Then he tucked the “feedle” under his 
arm. 

“Who money ’long to?” he demanded, so sharply that the 
lawyer moved back and placed a chair in front of him, “de law 
or ol’ man Tatro? De law say gib him me, ol’ man Tatro say 
gib him Marie—Huh!” and without stopping to parley further 
words, Bat strode contemptuously into the street. 

The sun was behind the hills, and in place of its golden 
beckoning there was only dull, universal shadow, pierced here 
and there by the electric lights of the city. In the woods the 
darkness was without break, but the trapper walked quietly into 
them and disappeared. Over yonder by the river was his cabin, 
with the dugout on the bank, and his traps and fishing-poles, 
a the battered, muzzle-loading rifle. He would go back to 
them. 


THE LOVE OF A PEOPLE. 
WON BY A CUP OF WATER IN HIS NAME. 
By W. T. Parxer, M. D. 


T WAS on one of those hot September mornings at a far away 
Indian Reservation hospital. The surgeon and his fair 
young wife were chatting with the matron in the dining room. 
The windows were all open. The landscape was fair to see; for- 
est and lake and rolling prairie land, such as one will find near 
the sources of the “Father of Waters.” As we gazed out upon 
the restful scenery, a tired-looking squaw approached with a 
huge bundle on her bent back, and laboriously plodded her way 
to a window, and hesitatingly cried out, “Punge nibbee,” which 
means in the paleface tongue, “Please give me a little water.” 
She looked like a burden carrier with her heated, tired face, 
across the forehead of which was the band which held her pack. 
The matron, a woman of “executive ability,” pointed 
towards the lake. “There you will find water in plenty,” she 
said, with a cold, indifferent, almost contemptuous tone. 

The Indian woman turned with lowering look, and started 
on again. 

All this took place in an instant. We stood as it were in a 
trance of surprise which was quickly broken by the surgeon’s 
wife, who rushed to the window, and called eagerly to the 
Indian. The squaw turned doubtfully, half fearing another 
insult, but was reassured by the gentle voice. She stopped and 
looked up in wonder and pleasure at the sweet, fair face and 
golden hair. It seemed to her a vision of loveliness such as she 
had never before seen. 

Now the poor woman approaches and kind hands help relieve 
her of her pack, and bring her into the dining room. Food, 
milk, and plenty of water, are placed before her, and the inter- 
preter assures her of welcome to-day or any day—food whenever 
hungry, rest whenever weary—and “Tell her,” said the gentle 
host, “that this hospital was built for the Indians by kind- 
hearted palefaces far away—some now in the spirit land. Here 
Indians are ever welcome. Come again and see me.” 

If ever gratitude took the place of hate on human face here 
was an instance. Regretfully the poor traveler at last resumed 
her toilsome way. 
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“Well,” said the matron, “you may think that is good policy, 
but Z will tell you it don’t work among Indians. See if the hos- 
pital is not overrun this very afternoon with all the old beats on 
the Reservation.” 

Sure enough, when afternoon was on the wane the hospital 
yard was simply full of Indians—blanketed, painted men, boys, 
and squaws. 

It did seem as if the matron’s fears were about to be real- 
ized. The surgeon and interpreter went out on the hospital 
steps and asked them what they wished. If the Indians wished 
to come in, it would perhaps be best for a dozen or so to come 
in at a time, and then they could in this manner go over the 
hospital. 

“No!” they did not wish to come in. 

“What do they wish—food, water, tobacco?” 

“No”—not even that! They had come to see the Indians’ 
“friend,” the wife of the Paleface medicine-man, and that was 
the real object of their visit. 

With her child in her arms, their friend came forth to renew 
her words of gentle kindness and sincerity. No man who could 
witness such a scene of genuine love, could ever forget it. The 
Indians pressed about to touch the hands and look in the gentle 
face and to discern with their wonderfully acute powers of char- 
acter reading the true, deep interest in their welfare which was 
so apparent. 

And so began the love and devotion which many years have 
seasoned and preserved, and this is how a cup of water, won the 
love e a people! 


CARE OF THE FEET. 


IN REGARD to the care of the feet, here is a bit of experience from 
a woman who has reached the half century mark in life, and who 
claims that her fresh complexion and sparkling eyes are due in a 
great measure to well-kept feet. She says, in the first place, she 
never allowed them to get cold, for that chills the entire body. She 
has knitted slippers for night use over the floor, and she takes plenty 
of exercise every day, with deep breathing, and she wears warm 
underclothing, especially below the waist line. 

Every night she rubs her feet with. witchhazel or alcohol, after 
giving them a bath in cool water and sea salt. She rubs her feet 
with vaseline once a week, and changes her stockings every other 
day, and in hot weather every day. Once she found corns coming 
and she danced them away—at least she insists that she did; she 
danced and the corns disappeared. She believes that poor circula- 
tion will cause these painful excrescences upon the joints of the toes 
as surely as will too tight boots. 

One physical culture teacher advocates walking on tip-toe when- 
ever possible for. the purpose of making good circulation in the feet, 
and following as often as one can with a salt and water massage. 
Weak ankles may be rested and strengthened by lying face down- 
ward once or twice every day, and placing a pillow below the instep 
for a rest. Very soon, with this care, systematically followed, these 
little patient servants upon whom everyone depends, even while she 
neglects them, will reward the care ‘by renewed service and strength. 


WARMTH OF THE FEET. 

Ir sy no means follows that the more weight the feet carry the 
greater will be the warmth. In fact, the lighter shoe has an advan- 
tage over the heavy one, in that the stiff, unyielding sole, usually 
found on the latter, prevents a healthy motion of the muscles of the 
foot when walking. The lighter sole with flexible properties, permits 
full play of the muscles and joints, and, therefore, a more perfect 
circulation of the blood is promoted, which is the secret of bodily 
warmth. Other things being equal a light sole, with a thin cork 
inner sole, the flexibility of which is perfect, is a good bottom for 
cold weather. And remember, it takes only five minutes to change 
wet boots and stockings, but it may take ten months to get over a 
cold caught by not changing them. 

CORNS AND BUNIONS. 

Corns and bunions are among the penalties of wearing unnat- 
ural footgear. Soft corns, principally making their presence known 
between the toes, first require reasonably loose shoes. Each morning 
place between the toes a piece of absorbent cotton. If they are very 
troublesome, scrape on the cotton some common chalk. For hard 
corns, the application of a simple ointment, in which has been incor- 
porated one-fourth its measure of salicylic acid, will usually render 
the corn harmless, or will remove it. This recipe for removing corns 
is recommended by a celebrated chiropodist: To one-half ounce of 
alcohol add one drachm each of nitric acid, muriatic acid, oil of rose- 
mary, and chloroform. Trim down the corn, rub on the solution with 
a cork, and in five minutes scrape off the corn. Sometimes the appli- 
cation of creosote is sufficient. Bunions may be relieved, seldom are 
they cured. A piece of cotton worn between the large toe and the 
one next to it will serve to throw the joint in toward the foot. 
Where it is greatly enlarged, a shoe must be made having a piece of 
leather the shape of the bunion fastened on the last—Good House- 
keeping. 
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Sept. 2—12th Sunday after Trinity» (Green.) 

a 7—Friday. Fast. 

gy 9—13th Sunday after Trinity. (Green.) 

“ 14—Friday. Fast. ‘ 

*“ 16—14th Sunday after Trinity. (Green.) 

“ 19—Wednesday. Ember Day. ( Violet.) Fast. 

“ 20—Thursday. (Red at Evensong.) 

“ 21—Friday. St. Matthew, Evang. Ember 
Day. Fast. (Red.) 

“« 22—Saturday. Ember Day. (Violet.) Fast. 
(Green at Evensong.) 

“ 28—15th Sunday after Trinity. (Green.) 

“«  28—Friday. Fast. (White at Evensong.) 

“ 29—Saturday. St. Michael and All Angels. 
(White. ) : 

*, 30—16th Sunday after Trinity. (Green.) 


Personal Mention. 


THE Rev. W. 8S. Simpson Atrmorn, rector of 
St. Luke’s Church, Kearney, Nebraska, has been 
appointed Archdeacon of Laramie. 


Tun Rev. W. M. BraucHAmp, D.D., has re- 
signed the charge of Grace Church, Baldwins- 
ville, N. Y., of which he has been rector over 
thirty-five years. This will take effect Oct. 1st, 
and will give him opportunity to complete some 
important work. 


THE Rev. R. E. Bresrevu, curate Church of 
the Advocate, Philadelphia, has declined a call 
to the rectorship of the Church of the Messiah, 
of the same city. 


THe Rev. Owen J. DAvins has been appointed 
Chaplain of Kenyon College and elected rector of 
Harcourt Parish, Gambier, Ohio. 


THe Rey. J. M. ERICSSON 
month of September on the Atlantie coast. 
dress Ridgefield, Conn. 


is spending the 
Ad- 


Tue Rey. CHarLtes T. Lewis, missionary at 
Tomahawk and Merrill, Wis., has accepted an 
offer of work among the Germans in connection 
with the Holy Cross mission, New York. 


Tun Rev. Dr. JAMES G. Lewis, of Walden, | 


N. Y., has been spending the vacation with his 
family at Belmar, N. J. 


Tur Rey. C. E. MAcKENZID, of Massena, N. 
Y., has accepted a call to the rectorship of St. 
Luke’s Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Tun Rev. Canon ALtpx. W. MAcNAB, of Tor- 
onto, is visiting in Chicago. 


Tup Rev. JOHN P. McCuLtocH, of Tyler, 
Texas, has been called to Christ Church, Dela- 
van, Wis., and will assume temporary charge 
pending his decision. 


Tur Rey. HPNocu K. Miuumr, of Stanton, Del., 
has accepted a call to Long Green, Md. 


Tue Rey. W. M. Perris, D.D. will take charge 
of Rey. Dr. Thomas’ work in Elmira, New York, 
for the months of Sept. and Oct. His address 
there is, 6 Aspen Ridge, Elmira, N. Y. His 
Washington address is, 1724 Corcoran Street, 
Nu W.. 


Tun Rey. Gnorch F. Smyrun, D.D. hag re- 
signed the rectorship of Trinity Church, Bridge- 
water, Mass., and will enter upon his duties as 
Professor of Latin in Kenyon College, Gambier, 
Ohio, at the beginning of the collegiate year, 
September 18. ) 


THE Rev. Jnssn C. Tayuor, rector of St. 
Peter's Church, Lewes, Del., has resigned, to take 
effect on Sept. 15. He will take charge of St. 
John’s Church, Milton, ana also continue in 
charge of St. George’s Chapel, Indian River. 


Tun address of the Rey. W. M. Rniiuy, rector 
of St. Paul’s Church, San Francisco, Calif., is 
changed from 2822 to 2419 California Street. 


‘Thm street address of the Rey. W. H. H. Ross 
is changed to 614 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


Tur Rey. Davip C. WricHt has resigned the 
rectorship of the old Church of the Epiphan,, 
Urbana, Ohio, and accepted that of St. Paul’s 
Church, New Albany, Indiana. Please address 
accordingly. 


Tu Rey. A. T. YouNG, rector of St. Mary’s, 
Blair, Neb., who has been rusticating at Barron, 


| Has fine musical education and experience. 
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Wis., was taken ill last week, and has been re- 
moved to St. Luke’s Hospital, St. Paul, Minn., 
pending an operation, 


ORDINATIONS, os 
" Dwacon. 


NorrH Daxkota.—On Sunday, August 26, 
Bishop Edsall ordained WaLtnr HAamitTon Du 
Movuuin to the diaconate at Gethsemane Church, 
Fargo. The candidate was presented by the Rev. 
J. S. Kedney, D.D., and is a son of the Lord 
Bishop of Niagara, and a brother of the Rev. 
Frank Du Moulin, rector of St. Peter's Church, 
Chicago. 


DIED, 


ANDERSON.—Tell asleep in the evening of 
August 18th, 1900, at her residence in Memphis, 
Tennessee, Mrs. Martin Kerr ANDERSON; and, 
after long and great suffering, entered into ‘that 
rest that remaineth for the people of God.” 


FAIRFIELD.—Entered into life eternei on Sun- 
day, August 12th, at Des Moines, Iowa, CLarK 


FAIRFIELD, Jr., age 25. Interment at Waverly. 
WANTED, 
POSITIONS OFFHRED. 
Recror.—For vacant parish in Cleveland. 


Must be able to speak, read, and preach in the 
German language. Address ARCHDEACON ArnorT, 
The Hayward, Hayward St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Nursy.—A trained nurse for boys’ school. 
Address Hown Scuoon, Lima, Indiana. 

CHOIRMASTHR.—A Choirmaster with ability 
to control and train boys. One preferred who 
can assist in school work. Address Hown 


ScHoou, Lima, Indiana. 

CANVASSERS. Competent persons wanted to 
eanvass for THk LIVING CHURCH, on large com 
missions and traveling expenses paid. Men or 
women. Competent persons find the work pleas- 
ant and remunerative. Also parochial canvasse: 
who may not desire to travel. THw Livin: 
CuurcH, Milwaukee, Wis. 


POSITIONS WANTED. 
CoMPANION.—Priest’s sister, aged thirty, de- 


sires position as companion to elderly lady. Edu 
eated, refined, a good pianist, capable. Salary no 
object. Highest references. Address Com- 


PANION, Office THp LIVING CHURCH, Milwaukee. 


| the Bishop of Haiti; 


) notify Rav. F: A. 
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September 21st. The expense for board and lodg- 
ing for the period of the retreat will be $5.00. 
The Conductor will be the Rey. Edward A. Larra- 
bee, Rector of the Church of the Ascension, Chi- 
cago, Ul. Those who expect to attend will please 
SANBORN, 1625 Locust St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

ReETRHAT FOR CLerGy, There will be a retreat 
for clergy at the Mission House of the Society of 
St. John Byangelist, Boston, Sept. 24-28. Ad- 
dress Father Superior, 88 Bowdoin St., Boston, 
Mass. Word Retreat on envelope. 


APPEALS, 


TH® DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
Socimty, the Church Missions House, 281 
Fourth Ave., New York. Officers: Ricur Ray. 
THomas M. CuarkK, D.D., president; Rr. Rmv. 
WILLIAM CROSWEHLL Doann, D.D., vice-president ; 
Rey. ArrHuR S. Luoyp, D.D., general secretary; 
Rey. JosHuA Kimpor, associate secretary; Mr. 
Joun W. Woon, corresponding secretary; Ruy. 
Rosert B. Kimpnr, local secretary; Mr. Groran 
C. THomAS, treasurer; Mr. BH. WALTER Roserts, 
assistant treasurer, 


This society comprehends all persons who are 
members of this Church. It is the Church’s 
established agency for the conduct of general 
missionary work. At home this work is in 
seventeen missionary districts, in Porto Rico, 
and in forty-three dioceses; and includes that 
among the negroes the South, and the In- 
dians. Abroad, the work includes the missions 
in Africa, China, and Japan; the support of the 
Church in Haiti; and of the presbyter named by 
the Presiding Bishop to counsel and guide the 
workers in Mexico. ‘ne society also aids the 
work among the English-speaking people in Mex- 
ico, and transmits contributions designated for 
the other work in that country. 


in 


The Society pays the 
expenses of twenty-two 


salaries and traveling 
niissionary Bishops, and 
1,630 other missionaries 
depend in whole or in part for their support 
upon the offerings of Chureh people, made 
through this Society. There are many schools, 
orphanages, and hospitals at home and abroad 
which but for the support that comes through 


| the Society, would of necessity be abandoned. 


ORGANIST AND CHorR Director seeks position. | 


Ad- 
dress N. E., CuHuRCH, Mil- 
waukee, 

ParIsH.—A young Priest, Catholic, having 
had a wide Home and Foreign missionary experi- 
ence, now desires charge of a church with small 
house in connection. Address, ALPHA, care of 


care THp LIVING 


THE Livinec CHurcH, Milwaukee. 
FOR SALE, 
Sroty.—Handsome white festival stole, An- 
glican shape, edged and fringed in gold, gold 


cross, hand-woven floral designs from neck to 
ends. Red silk lining. Length from back of 
neck to end 45 inches. Cost $40; will sell for 
$20. Only chance. Address Harp Luck, care 
THE Livinc CHurcH, Milwaukee. 

COMMUNION WArerrs 20 cts. per hundred; 
Priests’ 1 ect. each; Marked Sheets, 2 cts. Miss 
A. G. BLoommrR, 229 Railroad Ave., Mt. Vernon, 
NG 


COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS, 


TRINITY CoLLnGH, Hartrorp, Conn.—Hxam- 
inations for admission will be held Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday, September 17th, 
18th, 19th,,and 20th. The session will begin 
with chapel service at 5:45 Pp. mM., Thursday, 
September 20th, 1900. 

Gro. WILLIAMSON SMITH, President. 


RETREATS FOR THE CLERGY, 


Rerrear.—A Retreat for the clergy will be 
held (D.V.) at Little Mountain, near Mentor, 
Diocese of Ohio, Sept. 18-21. Conductor, the 
Rev. Edward Osborne, S. S. J. BE. Board at the 
rate of $1:50 per day. Address, Rev. H. W. 
WORTHINGTON, 34 Cheshire St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Rwrreat.—The Fourth Annual Retreat for 
Triests will be held in the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, Atlantic City, N. J., beginning Monday 
evening, Sept. 17th, 1900, with Dyensong at 
7:30, and concluding with Mass at 7 a.m. Friday, 


The amount required to meet all appropria- 
tions for this work to the ena of the fiscal year, 
September 1, 1900, is $630,000. For this sum 
the Board of Managers must depend upon the 
oluntary offerings of the niembers of the 
Church, Additional workers, both men and 
women, are constantly needed to meet the in- 
vreasing demands of the work (both at home 
and abroad). 

The Spirit of Missions is the official monthly 
magazine—$1 a year. All information possible 


concerning the Society’s work wil! be furnished 
on application. 

mittances should be made to Mr. Qmoren 
C. ‘'HoMAS, treasurer. 


other officia! communications should be 


addressed to the Board of Managers, Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Legal title (for use in making wills): TH 
Domestic AND FornIGN MIssionary SOCInTY 
OF THN PROTESTANT HPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THD 
UNITE 


STATES OF AMBRICA. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY (Through Messrs. 


Des Forges & Co.). 

The Biblical Theology of the New Testament. 
By Ezra P. Gould, D.D., author of ‘A Crit- 
ical and Exegetical Commentary of the Gos- 
pel of Mark.” Price 75 cents. 


HARPER ANB BROTHERS (through Messrs. Des 
Forges & Co.). 


The Crisis in China. By George B. Smyth, 
Rey. Gilbert Reid, Charles Johnston, John 
Barrett, Robert E. Lewis, Archibald R. Col- 


quhoun, M. Mikhailoff, Rear Admiral Lord 
Charles Beresford, His Excellency Wu Ting- 
Fang, Demetrius C. Boulger, General James 


H. Wilson, the Rt. Hon. Sir Charles W. 
Dilke. Reprinted by permission from the 
North American Review. With maps and 


$1.00. 

By Stephen Crane. 
trated by Peter Newell. Price $1.50. 

From India to the Planet Mars. A Study of 
a Case of Somnambulism. With Glossolalia. 
By Th. Flournoy, Prof. of Psychology at the 
University of Geneva. Translated by Daniel 
Be VYermilye. Price $1.50. 


illustrations. 


Whilomville Stories, Illus- 
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CHURCH CONGRESS. 


THe Cuurcn Coneress will be held at 
Providence, R. I., November 13-16 inclusive. 
It is stated that the programme will be made 
public by the middle of September. 


CHICAGO, 
Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
Cuas. P. ANDERSON, Bp. Coadj. 


Progress at Trinity Church—Downer’s Grove— 
Glen Ellyn, 


IN READING the annual report published in 
the Trinity Church parish paper, we are 
struck with the very practical illustration it 
gives of “Our Duty towards God and our 
Duty towards our Neighbor.” It is hard to 
estimate the amount of work done in this par- 
ish, not by the two or three, but by the many, 
the work being so systematically divided, that 
each individual, if so inclined, may do his 
share. 

During the year which the report covers, 
42 have been baptized, 70 confirmed, and the 
communicants have increased from 1,096 to 
1,301. The gifts of money reported have in- 
creased between $7,000 and $8,000, and the 
Sunday School Lenten offerings for Missions 
is $54 more than during the year previous. 
The choir, a most excellent one, has been en- 
larged and the Gregorian chant introduced. 
As to the inner working of the parish, the 
rector’s chief object is certainly the develop- 
ment of the spiritual life, but in attending 
to this, he does not overlook the social side 
of the church, or the wants of those in need. 

Great attention is given to the preparation 
of candidates for Confirmation, a preparation 
extending over six months, and including 
home study and public: lectures, the subjects 
for such leetures. being, first, The Catechism; 
second, The Bible; third, Church History; 
fourth, The Prayer Book; fifth, Ethics. To 
make sure that all may have the oppoprtunity 
to study aright, a lending library is provided, 
containing the more voluminous works on 
Church Doctrine and History. 

The parish has two Sunday Schools, one 
meeting in the morning and one in the after- 
noon; all the classes are small, that each 
child may have proper attention, the teachers 
meeting once a month with the curate to 
study the work for the coming Sundays. 
Then there is the young people’s Bible class, 
with, at present, a membership of 45 or 50. 

It is impossible to go into the details of 
the social side of the work, but it has been of 
great help in the parish life, and has done 
much to draw together and interest all the 
members. 

For the active work, there is the Altar 
Chapter, Aid Society, Woman’s Auxiliary, 
Junior Auxiliary, Girls’ Friendly Society, the 
Ministering Children’s League, with its 
Babies’ Branch, and a Chapter of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew. The work of St. Barna- 
bas’ Guild for Nurses, covers too much ground 
for the subject to be properly treated in this 
letter, but among its many other good deeds, 
it gives to the Diet Kitchen such a supply of 
trained nurses that one is in attendance every 
day from July to October. ; 

At the Rouse and Cottage Grove Settle- 
ments, we find Sunday Schools, kindergartens, 
reading rooms, loaning libraries, sewing 
schools, ete. So by works is Trinity parish 
sincerely endeavoring to show its faith. The 
rector in his epitome of the year’s work, 
strikes the right chord when he says, “If we 
have the necessary devotion, we shall have 


the necessary money. It is devotion, not 
money, that will settle the question.” 


In AppITION to St. John’s, Naperville, and 
St. Andrew’s, Downers Grove, the Rev. Edgar 
M. Thompson is to take charge of the mission 
at Western Springs, holding a Sunday even- 
ing service. He began his new duties on the 
first Sunday in September. The choir of St. 
Andrew’s, Downers Grove, which is to be 
vested, is undergoing a thorough drilling, and 
Mr. Thompson hopes. to have it in readiness 
to take its proper place in the church by 
Michaelmas. With the choir and the new 
electric lights just donated by a devoted lay- 
man of the parish, St. Andrew’s has been 
given a powerful incentive to go on unflag- 
gingly in its good work. 

On Sunpay, August 26th, Bishop Ander- 
son visited Glen Ellyn for the purpose of 
laying the corner stone of the church, which 
is to be erected immediately. 


DULUTH. 
J. D. Morrison, D.D., LL.D., Miss. Bp. 


Jubilee at Sauk Rapids. 


* TuIs JURISDICTION will hold a three days’ 
Jubilee at Grace Church, Sauk Rapids, begin- 
ning Oct. 13th, commemorating the founding 
of the parish, which occurred just fifty years 
ago. Of all the Episcopal churches in Minne- 
sota, this church is the third oldest. Grace 
Church owes her founding to the pioneer 
missionary of Minnesota, Dr. James Lloyd 
Breck, who, accompanied by the Rey. Timothy 
Wilcoxsen, was on his way to the Chippewa 
Indians to establish missionary work among 
them. On Oct. 12, 1850, they arrived at the 
settlement of Sauk Rapids. On the following 
day these missionaries held the first religious 
services ever held in the settlement. Even 
then there were Churchmen there, and two 
persons who attended those services are living 
in the city to-day. Occasional services were 
conducted here afterward by Mr. Breck on 
his way from St. Paul to the Indian country. 
The first priest to follow them was the Rev. 
Jacob S. Chamberlain, now living at Jubilee, 
Ill., who took charge about June 1, 1854. 
Since then thirteen different clergymen have 
had charge of the parish. The corner-stone 
of the first church was laid in 1856 by the 
Rey. David B. Knickerbacker, then rector 
of Gethsemane Church, Minneapolis, and 
afterwards Bishop of Indiana. The church 
was completed and consecrated by Bishop 
Kemper. The organization of the parish was 
not affected until 1869, under the Rey. S. K. 
Stewart. The first building, which stood upon 
the site of the present one, was completely 
destroyed by the cyclone of 1886. The pres- 
ent building was erected in 1886 and opened 
in November of the same year. But few of 
the early communicants of the church are 
now left. Bishops Morrison and Whipple, 
and prominent clergy and laity of the Juris- 
diction, have promised to be present at the 
Jubilee. 

EASTON, 

Wo. Forses ApAMS, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
Old Church at Salisbury—Northern Convoca- 

tion, : 

A LARGE NUMBER of Salisburians attended 
the services at Old Green Hill Church, on 
Friday, Aug. 24th, near Salisbury, Md. This 
is one of the old churches of Maryland. The 
date of its erection, as marked in the rear 
gable, is 1733. Services are held in the old 
structure but once a year now, when there 


is a general gathering of Churchmen from 
both Somerset and Wicomico counties. Many 
who attend these services take their dinners, 
and visitors from abroad are looked after and 
entertained in the well shaded lawn’ sur- 
rounding the church. Bishop Adams preached 
in the morning and was assisted by the Rey. 
Messrs. Adkins and Vanderbogart. 


THE NortHERN Convocation of the Dio- 
cese of Easton (Rev. Giles B. Cooke, Dean) 
met in session Tuesday, Aug 28th, in the 
North Sassafras parish, the session continu- 
ing three days. The programme was as fol- 
lows: 

Tuesday at 7:30 p.m., subject, “Mission- 
ary Work of the Church”; speakers, the Rey. 
Richard Whittingham, Rey. Dr. H. B. Martin, 
and Bishop Adams. Wednesday, 10:30 a.m., 
celebration of the Holy Communion and ser- 
mon by Bishop Adams. 7:30 p.im., subject, 
“Household Piety”; speakers, the Rey. Messrs. 
Samuel Edson, C. T. Denroche, and H. B. 
Martin, M.D. Thursday, 7:30 p.m., subject, 
“Conversion”; speakers, the Rev. Messrs. Al- 
bert Ware, William Schouler, Wm. T. Venable 
and others. 


MARYLAND. 
Won. Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Death of G. Taylor Gibson—New Windows at 
St. Paul’s. 


Mr. G. TayLor Gipson, aged 22 years, died 
Friday, August 17. He was employed as 
clerk in the Baltimore post office, and was 
studying for the ministry under the Rev. 
Joseph Fletcher, rector of All Saints’ Church, 
Reisterstown. His funeral took place Mon- 
day, August 20th, from All Saints’. Services 
were conducted by the Rev. C. E. Harding, of 
Epiphany Chapel. Among the floral designs 
was a beautiful wreath from the choir of St. 
John’s Church, of which he was an earnest 
inember. 


Two BEAUTIFUL new windows are now be- 
ing placed in position in the facade of old St. 
Paul’s Church, Baltimore, of which the Rev. 
Dr. J. S. B. Hodges is rector. One of the 
windows is the transom over the main door ~ 
leading into the church, and the other is the 
large rose window high up in the chancel. 
The transom window has as center-piece, the 
glass representation of “The Thorn-Crowned 
Christ,’ which was in a window over the 
chancel of the old church which was destroyed 
by fire in 1853. This piece of art, which has 
been admired for its delicate beauty, has 
quite an eventful history. It was purchased 
in New York City in the early part of the 
century by some person who considered it a 
fitting gift for old St. Paul’s. It was duly 
ylaced in a window in the chancel, and re- 
mained there until the fire which destroyed 
the church building in 1853. This portion of 
the window was saved from destruction, and 
when the present structure was completed, 
the thorn-crowned head of the Saviour was 
placed as the central figure in the transom 
over the main entrance to the church. Now 
it has received a new setting, and its beauty 
will be made clearer by the brilliant and artis- 
tie surroundings. ; 

The rose window will be a memorial to the 
family of Mr. J. B. Williams. This window 
is made up of a central group, representing 
three angels surrounding the dove, represent- 
ing the Holy Spirit. Around this group are 
a number of circular panes. There is har- 
mony of color in the whole window, and an ex- 
cellent view of it can be had from the interior 
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of the church or from the opposite side of 
Charles Street. 

Mr. Charles H. Wyatt, one of the members 
of the vestry of old St. Paul’s, stated that the 
proposed decoration of the interior of the 
church will not be accomplished this year. It 
is likely that designs will be decided upon 
during the coming winter, and that work will 
be started early next summer. The archi- 
tectural style of St. Paul’s being after the 
pattern of the basilica at Munich, will lend 
itself to an effective scheme of decoration. 

The rector, the Rev. Dr. Hodges, is ex- 
pected to return shortly from Nova Scotia, 
where he has been spending the summer. 


MILWAUKEE, 
I. L. NrcHouson; D.D., Bishop. 


Postponement of-the Council. 


THe Annual Council has been called for 
Tuesday, Oct. 9th, at the Cathedral, the post- 
ponement from the usual September date be- 
ing by reason of the Bishop’s absence from 
the city, making it inconvenient for him to 
be ready at the earlier date. 


MINNESOTA, 
H. B. WHIPPLE, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 

Mr, Officer Goes Abroad—Recovery of Mr. and 
Mrs, Haupt—Death of Mrs. Geo. H. Mueller— 
Choir Outing—Service for Wild West Show— 
Woman’s Auxiliary—Re-opening of Sea- 
bury. 

Tue Rev. Harvey Orricer, who has had 
charge of St. Paul’s Church, St. Paul, for the 
past year while the rector, the Rev. Dr. 
Wright, was abroad, brought his administra- 
tion to a close Sunday last (12th Sunday 
after Trinity), in a farewell sermon and 
special Eucharistic service. From here Mr. 
Officer proceeds to England, where he will 
spend several months at Oxford. Upon his 
return he will join the order of the Holy 
Cross, at Westminster, Md. The Rev. W. C. 
Pope has taken charge of St. Philip’s (Afri- 
can) Mission until a permanent rector is 
appointed. Mr. Pope will be assisted in this 
work by the help of several lay readers. 


Tue Rey. C. E.;,Havpr and Mrs. Haupt 
have sufficiently recovered from the effects of 
operations to be able to leave St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital and return to their home. It will be 
some time, however, before Mr. Haupt will be 
able to take up active work in the mission 
field, as the operation has left him physically 
in a weak condition. 


Tue Rey. THEeo. Sepawicx, the newly ap- 
pointed rector of St. John the Evangelist, St. 
Paul, took charge of the affairs of the parish 
Sept. lst and held his initial service on the 
following Sunday. 


Mrs. Gro. H. Murtirr, wife of the rector 
of St. Peter’s Church, St. Paul, who went to 
St. Luke’s Hospital four weeks ago, for an 
operation, died Sunday evening, August 26th, 
at the Hospital, from the effects of the opera- 
tion. Mr. Mueller had just returned from a 
burial service when he was hastily summoned 
to his dying wife’s bedside. She was con- 
scious for half an hour after his arrival, then 
sank into unconsciousness and gradually 
passed away. Mrs. Mueller bore her terrible 
sufferings with great patience and Christian 
fortitude. The burial service took place at 
St. Peter’s Church, Wednesday morning, the 
Rev. Charles Holmes officiating. The body 
was then conveyed to Shakopee, Minn., for its 
final resting place. The vested choir rendered 
the service chorally in a very effective man- 
ner. Members of the vestry and several of 
the old parishioners acted as pall bearers. 
Mrs. Mueller was a daughter of the late Hon. 
M. Scenserbox, of Shakopee, Minn.; a woman 
endowed with a beautiful Christian character, 
of a retiring disposition, and greatly beloved 
by all who came under her gentle and loving 
influence. She will be sorely missed by all at 
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St. Peter’s, especially those with whom she 
has been actively engaged in Church work. 
May her gentle soul rest in peace and may 
Light perpetual shine upon her. 


The sympathy of the parish goes out to 
the rector in this his hour of sad bereavement. 
Night and day for the past month, Mr. Muel- 
ler has been at his wife’s bedside, administer- 
ing to her comforts, spiritual and temporal. 

THe cHorrR Boys of Gethsemane, Minne- 
apolis, spent a very pleasant week’s outing 
at Brentwood, Lake Minnetonka. They rose 
at 6, had prayers at 6:20, breakfast at 6:30, 
rehearsal at 10:30, dinner at 12:30, supper at 
6, prayers at 8:50, and retired at 9:50. The 
behavior of the boys was excellent through- 
out. Nothing occurred to mar the enjoyment 
of their annual week’s outing. : 


Wuite THE “Buffalo Bill Wild West 
Show” was on exhibition at Minneapolis, the 
Rey. Wm. Wilkinson took advantage of the 
opportunity to give the employees a talk on 
the Sunday afternoon. An improvised dry 
goods box was converted into a pulpit. From 
this crude rostrum, Mr. Wilkinson spoke to 
an audience of 1,500 people for fully an hour. 
Nearly all of the show people were there, 
though many of them could not understand a 
word of the English language, and the Sun- 
day crowd at the show swelled the audience 
to the figure given. There were Indians, cow- 
boys, Cossacks, Russians, Frenchmen, Arabi- 
ans, Filipinos, Cubans, Hawaiians, ete., in the 
audience, and it was as large when \M(r. 
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Wilkinson finished as at the commencement 
of his talk. 

He told them several Indian stories, re- 
ferred to the New Ulm massacre, Bishop 
Whipple’s work among the Indians, and the 
adventures of Gov. Henry H. Sibley in connec- 
tion with his sermon. “TI do not think that 
I ever had a more attentive audience,” said 
Mr. Willinson after the service. 


Av THE annual meeting of the Minneapolis 
branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary at St. 
Mark’s Church on Wednesday of this week, 
it was expected that addresses would be heard 
from the Bishops of Minnesota, Kansas, and 
Kyoto, Japan. 


At Seasury Diyrniry ScHoont the sum- 
mer repairs are over and the old hall will 
begin another year of life and work on the 
29th. The Warden has been spending his 
summer in the mountains of Colorado. Prof. 
Wilson is just returning from a restful and 
helpful trip to England and the Continent. 
The Rey. Dr. Kedney, the senior member of 
the faculty, has returned from the East, and 
is remarkably well for his years. Prof. Camp 
has found his vacation in his wheel and fish- 
ing rod, while Prof. ‘len Broeck has been able 
to run a summer clericus with the aid of his 


two sons. Bishop Gilbert’s library, which 
was given to Seabury, will increase its books 
by nearly one thousand volumes. The enter- 


ing class promises to 
equal to the large cla 
last twe years. 


be of good size, but not 
ses sent out during the 
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to make 


white and flaky tea biscuit, 

sweet and tender hot griddle cake, 

light and delicate crust, 

finely flavored wafHle and muffin, 

crisp and delicious doughnut, ! 
white, sweet, nutritious bread and roll, 


Delightful to the taste and always wholesome. 


Royal Baking Powder is made 


from PURE GRAPE CREAM OF 


TARTAR and is absolutely free 


from lime, atam and ammonia. 


There are many imitation baking powders, 
made from alum, mostly sold cheap. Avoid 
them, as they make the food unwholesome, 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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MISSOURI. 
D. S. Turrin, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


New Chimes at Hannibal. 


Ar Triniry Cuurcu, Hannibal, a set of 
chimes has been presented by Mrs. Helen K. 
Garth and her daughter, Mrs. R. M. Goodlet, 
in memory of the husband and father. The 
inscription is as follows: “These bells are 
rung in memory of John H. Garth, who en- 
tered into rest October 19, 1899. Glory to 
God in the Highest.” 

NEW JERSEY. 
JOHN SCARBOROUGH, D.D., Bishop. 
Death of Rev. L. W. Norton—Choir Outing— 

Removal of Rev. O. J. Davies—Death of 

Rev. Dr. Gates and of Mrs, W. W. Bronson. 


THE DEATH of the Rey. Levi Warren Nor- 
ton, an aged and retired priest of the Dio- 
cese, occurred at Bemus Point, N. Y., on Aug. 
23rd. Mr. Norton was for some years rector 
of St. Paul’s Church, Rahway. He died in the 
63d year of his age. 

BisHop ScarsoroueH has been a recent 
sojourner at Point Pleasant, and on Sunday, 
26th ult., officiated in the Church of St. 
Mary’s-by-the-Sea. 

DURING THE CLOSING days of August, Dr. 
Carl H. Reed, choirmaster of St. Paul’s 
Church, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, had the 
choir of that parish at the Island House, 
Island Heights, for their annual outing. In- 
cluded in the party were a number of young 
ladies and fourteen choir boys. 


CONSIDERABLE SURPRISE and regret is ex- 
pressed in Haddonfield over the announce- 
ment that the Rey. Owen J. Davies, rector of 
Grace Church, has tendered his resignation 
of his cure. Mr. Davies has accepted a ¢all 
to Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio, where ‘he 


will fill the chair of Professor of Constitu- |: 


tional History. He will also officiate as chap- 
lain of the college and rector of Harcourt 
Parish. Mr. Davies graduated from Kenyon 
College, having been valedictorian in the grad- 
uating class of 1891, after which he took a 
course at Bexley Hall Divinity School. He 
has been rector of Grace Church over five 
years, in succession to the late Rey. Gustavus 
M. Murray, who was:made rector emeritus. 
During his residence in charge of the parish, 
Mr. Davies has made hosts of friends, and 
has endeared himself to the citizens of the 
borough irrespective of religious beliefs. 


“IN A MOMENT, in the twinkling of an 
eye,” the end of earthly life came to the-Rev. 
George W. Gates, M.D., at Camden, on Tues- 
day morning, 28th ult. While conversing 
with a friend at Broadway and Federal St., 
opposite the Broadway entrance to the home 
of the Camden Lodge of Elks, he suddenly 
fell to the ground, and the friend, aided by 
the colored steward of the Elks, carried him 
into the Elks’ building, where two physicians, 
hastily summoned; proriounced him dead. The 
county physician, on being notified, gave a 
certificate of. death from apoplexy, superin- 
duced by the heated weather. Dr. Gates was 
an honorary member of the Elks, and had 


acted as chaplain to the Camden Lodge. for : 


four years. As soon as his death was an- 
nounced, the officers of the lodge were noti- 
fied, and they summoned a funeral director to 
take charge of the remains. Dr. Gates had 
no known relative, and was leading a retired 
life in Camden. He was born in 1822, at 
Utica, N. Y., and was descended from Revolu- 
tionary stock. His father, Joseph, Codon yay as 
a recruiting officer during the ‘War of 1812. 
During the Civil War, Dr, Gates served as 
chaplain at the army post at Elmira, N. Y. 
He came to, ©amden in 1891, jmmere he has 
since resided. 

For the past-- six chonthed the . Rev, Dr: 
Gates had been rector of St. Augustine’s 
Church, Camden, a colored congregation, 
which met in the evening of the day of his 
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demise (which by a strange coincidence was 


the black-letter feast day of the great Doctor 
and Bishop in. whose honor the church is 
named) and passed resolutions suitable to 
the occasion. Arrangements had been made 
by Bishop Searborough for services at Cam- 
den and St. Mary’s, Burlington, where the 
interment was to be made; but at a later 
hour, a telegram was received from a relative 
at Utica, N. Y., requesting that the remains 
should be sent there. ; 

On Thursday, 30th ult., in the parlor of 
the home of Camden Lodge of Elks, encased in 
a massive quartered oak casket with gold and 
oxidized silver trimmings, the body of the 
dead priest, in full clerical robes, was viewed 
by a large number of people. The name 
plate, on the lid, bore the inscription: 

“Rey. George W. Gates, M.D., LL.D., 
died August 28, 1900, 
aged 78 years.” 

At 2 p.m., the service was held, conducted 
by the Rev. R. G. Hamilton, rector of Christ 
Chureh, Palmyra; which being ended, the 
exercises according to the ritual of the Order 
of Elks were said by the officers of the lodge, 
during which Miss Anna Hopper sang 
“Nearer, my God, to Thee,’ and “The Holy 
City.” At the conclusion’ of the service, Mr. 
William Hopper rendered, as a cornet solo, 
the Elks’ Ode, “Auld Lang Syne.” The re- 
mains, accompanied by a delegation from the 
lodge, were taken to Utica, N. Y., where the 
interment will be made. 


On Sunpay, 25th ult., the Rev. Edward R. 
Baxter announced to the congregation his res- 
ignation as rector of the Church of Our 
Saviour, Camden, to take effect September 
Ist. The matter had not yet been presented 


| to the vestry, but, as was subsequently stated 


by Mr. Baxter, his action is final. He denies 
statements made by some of his late parish- 
ioners, that the services were too florid, which 
have been given publicity through the secular 
press; but ascribes the gradual ‘dintoution of 
attendance on the.seryices to those who were 
the prime movers for the erection of the new 
church building, and who dropped away, 
leaving the smaller portion to sustain the 
burden. Mr. Baxter had been rector of the 
parish for ten. years past. 


THE Rev. WILLIAM WHITE BRONSON, who 
recently resigned the pastoral charge of All 
Saints’ memorial chapel, Fallsington, Pa., by 
reason of ill health, after 19 years of service, 
went early in the summer, with Mrs. Bronson, 
to Atlantie City for the season. For some 
time past, Mrs. Bronson had been ill with 
pneumonia; heart failure supervened on the 
29th ult., which had a fatal termination on 
the following day. The remains were sent to 
Philadelphia, where the services and inter- 
ment took-place on Saturday noon, Ist inst, 
at old St. Peter’s Church. Mrs. Bronson was 
in her 85th year. 


OHIO. 
Wm. A. Lronarpd,.D.D., Bishop. 
New Arrangements and Gifts for Kenyon Col 
lege, 

NEW ARRANGEMENTS at Kenyon College 
include the appointment of the Rev. George 
F. Smythe, D.D., now rector of Trinity 
Church, Bridgewater, Mass., as professor of 
Latin, and the Rev. Owen J. Davies, now of 
Haddonfield, N. J., as Chaplain of the College 
and rector of Harcourt Parish, Gambier. 
William Peters Reeves, Ph.D. (Johns Hop- 
kins), lately Professor of English in the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, has been appointed McIlvaine 
Professor of the English Language and Lit- 
erature. 

James P. Stephens, Esq., of Trenton, N. J., 
who has made other generous gifts to Ken- 
yon, has deeded a piece of business property 
worth between $10,000 and $15,000, to estab- 
lish the James P. Stephens Library Fund; 
,and Samuel Mather, Esq., of Cleveland, a 


. 
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member of the Board of Trustees, and 2 
constant donor to all Church institutions, has+ 
promised to give the College $10,000 for every 
$15,000 raised from other sourees for the 
permanent Endowment. ; 


QUINCY. 
Aurex. Burauss, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 

THE BisHop has been at the seashore dur- 
ing July and August, finding much comfort 
in the change but not gaining .much in 
strength. Several new clergy have been 
recently added to the list, and two have re- 
moved. The Trustees of Funds and Property 
have just received $1,000 for the Endowment, 
from an aged Churchwoman who\ had before 
given a like sum to that fund. It now 
amounts to over ten thousand dollars. Two 
members of the Standing Committee have 
been very ill—Dr. Sweet while visiting in the 
East, and Mr. 8. W. Grubb in Galesburg, 
Both are recovering. At Grace Church, 
Galesburg, extensive repairs and changes are 
going on, services being for a time supplied 
(in English) at St. John’s Swedish Church. 
A Swedish mission has been established at 
Galva, making three congregations of Swedes 
now in the Diocese. If the needed money 
could be had a great work among these people 
might be done. Cc. W. L. 


SPRINGFIELD, 
Gno. I. Srymour, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Cc. R. Hann, D.D., LL.D., Bp: Coady, 
Return of Bishop Hale. 

Tur BisHop or Carro is in much improved 
health and expects to sail from Southampton 
for this country by the steamer New York of 
the American Line on September 8th. 


WASHINGTON. 
H. Y. Sarreriyn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Death of Rev. T. O. Tongue—Hospital Work— 
Colored Mission, 


IT IS WITH REGRET we record the demise at 
the age of 62, of the Rev. Thomas O. Tongue, 
a well known Washington divine, who passed 
away on Saturday, 25th ult., at his home on 


Friend’s Help. 
ST. PAUL PARK INCIDENT. , 


“After drinking a cup and a half of coffee 
once a day I always felt languid and dull, 
having no ambition to get to my morning 
duties. Then in about an hour or so a weak, 
nervous derangement of the heart and stom- 
ach would come over me with such force i 
would frequently have to lie down. 

“At other times I had severe headaches; 
stomach finally became affected and digestion 
so impaired that I had serious chronic dys- 
pepsia and constipation. Mrs. H. A. Hober, 
for many years State president of the W. C. 
T. U., a personal friend, told me she had been 
greatly benefitted by quitting coffee and using 
Postum Food Coffee; she was troubled for 
years with asthma. She said it was no cross 
to quit coffee when she found she could have 
as delicious an article as Postum Food Coffee. 

“Another lady, Mrs. Mary Baker, of Red 
Wing,, Minn., had been troubled with chronic 
dyspepsia for years and found immediate re- 
lief on ceasing coffee and beginning Postum — 
Food Coffee twice a day. She was wholly 
cured. Mrs. Judge Stocker of Minneapolis 
told me that Postum Food Coffee was a God- 
send to her, her heart trouble having been 
relieved after leaving off coffee and taking 
Postum Food Coffee. 

“So many such cases came to my notice 
that I concluded coffee was the cause of my 
trouble and I quit and took up Postum. TI 
am more than pleased to say that my days of 
trouble have disappeared. I am well and 
happy.” Mrs. Mary Harrington, St. _Paul 
Park, Minn. 
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East Capitol Street, after an illness extending 
over two years. Mr. Tongue was born in 
Calvert Co., Md., in 1838, and served the 
early years of his career in that State. He 
had a charge in Durham parish, Charles 
County, whence he was called in 1888 to 
Grace Church, Georgetown. After remaining 
there for three years he accepted the call to 
Grace Church, South Washington, when he 
found the affairs of that congregation in a 
most deplorable condition. Being an ardent 
Church worker, he set about rebuilding the 
church, and getting together the; scattered 
worshippers. After two and a half years of 
labor, he had the satisfaction of seeing the 
church upon a sound financial basis, with a 
large congregation, which is still well kept 
together under the present rector, the Rey. 
Charles F. Sontag. 

While engaged in that work at South 
Washington, Mr. Tongue was laying the 
foundation for the Church of the Advent in 
Le Droit Park, where he then resided. See- 
ing the great need of a church in that local- 
ity, he used the parlors of his home as a 
place.of. worship. Starting with a few mem- 
bers, the church grew until at length the 
present structure was built, and the work 
there is being successfully carried on by the 
Rev. Edward M. Mott. Mr. Tongue leaves a 
widow and family of seven to mourn their 
loss. His eldest son is in the ministry. 

The interment took place in Rock Creek 
Cemetery. The Rey. Messrs. ©. EK. Buck, C. F. 
Sontag, W. T. Snyder, and G. F. Peter, offici- 
aing. Many others of the clergy were present 
to pay the last tribute of respect to their de- 
parted brother. 


THE MANAGERS of the Episcopal Eye, Ear, 
and Throat Hospital have taken the oppor- 
tunity during the slack part of the year, of 
having all the bedsteads re-painted, and a 
thorough cleansing throughout effected. The 
Dispensary work has been quite heavy. The 
different parishes in the city take charge of 
the Hospital for one month. During August 
it was in the joint charge of Christ Church, 
Navy Yard, and the Good Shepherd. The last 
Sunday in October has been appointed the 
annual Hospital Sunday, when the offerings 
from all the churches are devoted to this de- 
serving charity, and on the Saturday previ- 
ous, contributions of every description are 
gladly received by any of the Board of Man- 
agers. The chaplain, Rev. Caleb R. Stetson, 
holds short services every Friday afternoon, 
during the winter, much to the comfort and 
pleasure of the patients. 


Tur Sunpay Scuoorn of St. Mary’s (col- 
ored) has been carried on all through August 
by Sister Kathleen, in spite of the intense 
heat, assisted by two of the older girls. They 
had an attractive little open air service in the 
chapel grounds, singing their hymns most 
heartily. The rector, Rev. O. L. Mitchell, is 
taking his vacation in the Catskills. 


CANADA, 
News of the Dioceses. 


Diocese of Toronto. 

Iv wAs been arranged to hold a conference 
-of the Archdeaconry of York, at Barrie, Sept. 
25th and 26th. There will be a Quiet Hour 
after morning prayer on the first day. It is 
hoped that the Bishop of Algoma will be 
— present at the missionary meeting in the 
evening. Systematic and Proportionate Giv- 
ing, and Christian Science, are among the 
subjects to be discussed. The names on the 
programme include some of the best known 
clergymen and laymen in the Diocese. 


Diocese of Huron. 

_ A NEW PARSONAGE is being built in the 
parish of Thamesford, and a large part of the 
money has been subscribed. St. Helen’s 
Church was closed for a short time during the 
“summer. 
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THE NEW parish of All Saints, London, 
which has been recently separated from Me- 
morial Church, has had its first rector ap- 
pointed in the Rev. J. T. Kerrin, at present 
rector of the church at Mitchell. 


Diocese of New Westminster. 

THe Cuurcu of St. Barnabas, New West 
minster, has been again enlarged and im 
proved lately by the addition of a new chan 
cel. The church is now entirely free from 
debt and is to be consecrated in October. 


Diocese of Nova Scotia. 

THE AUGUST MEETING of the Deanery of 
St. George was held in St. James’ Church, 
Melford. The rural dean and a number of the 
clergy were present. The next meeting will 
be held Oct. 30th and 31st. 


Diocese of Ottawa. 

Tur ARcCHDEACON of Ottawa preached at 
the reopening of St. Mark’s Church, Paken- 
ham,* Aug. 12th. The building had been 
closed for improvements for three months. A 
new transept and tower with spire have been 
added. The rectory has also been well re- 
paired. 

Diocese of Montreai. 

So mANy of the clergy are away on their 
holidays that visiting strangers have filled 
many of the city pulpits during the month of 
August. The Rev. R. Graham, of Cincinnati, 
and the Rev. M. O. Smith, of Nashotah, were 
among those who kindly gave their services on 
Sunday, Aug. 26th, the former preaching at 
St. George’s Church, and the latter at St. 
James the Apostle. 


Diocese of Quebec. 

AN ORDINATION is to be held by the Bishop 
of Ottawa, acting under commission from the 
Bishop of Quebec, at St. Matthew’s Church, 
Quebec, on St. Matthew’s Day, when Mr. H. 
Hamilton, the Bishop of Ottawa’s son, will be 
ordained deacon. The same day is the forty- 
third anniversary of the Bishop of Ottawa’s 
own ordination to the diaconate. Mr. Hamil- 
ton will be assistant curate at St. Matthew’s, 
the church where his father spent so many 
years as the revered rector of that large con- 
gregation. 


Bishop Hain, of Vermont, will preach at 
evensong on the first day of the Bishop of 
Quebee’s visitation of the clergy at Bishop’s 
College, Lennoxville, Sept. 4th. 


TROUBLE OF REFORMED EPISCO- 
PALIANS, 
THAT secession does not promptly termi- 
nate the troubles of the Reformed Episco- 
palian, appears from the following extracts 


from a letter in The [piscopal Recorder (Ref. 


Epis.) : 

Dear Editor—Once more we have learned 
of a clergyman leaving the ranks of the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church and seeking en- 


trance to the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
| What does it mean? Why, it means that he 
| and those who have preceded him were never 
| with us; that they were never real Reformed 
Episcopalians. No one who is a sincere Re- 
| formed Episcopalian can ever return to the 

old Church. When I left the Church I left it 
| for good, and if the Reformed Episcopal 
Church were to go out of existence to-day, I 


| could not honestly go back. I would be 
obliged to seek a home among those evangel- 
ical denominations which dil’er from us only 


in non-essentials. I did not leave the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church because there was a 
Reformed Episcopal Church, but because I 


did not believe in the Priesthood, in Apostolic 


Succession, in Baptismal Regeneration, or in 
any of the Romish doctrines that are so 
plainly and clearly taught in that Church. 
I therefore had to break away; I could not 
do otherwise. The man thet can subseribe to 
the Protestant Episcopal Church has no right 
in the Reformed Episcopal Church, and the 


man who can subseribe to the Reformed Epis- 


eopal Church has no right in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. I claim that the man who 
can come into the Reformed LKpisecopal 
Church, go through its seminary, receive its 
ordination vows, and prea~h from its pulpit, 
and then seek admission to the Protestant 


Episcopal Church, either does not know his 


own mind, or is dishonest. 
I believe the time has come when our 
Church must undergo a sifting. We have let 


down the bars to Protestant Episcopalians 
too low. \We smother the vital points of dif- 
ference between the two Churches because we 
don’t want to lose any Episcopalians. Many 
of these we win without converting, to the 
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harm of those who are converted to the doc- 
trines and ritual of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church. ; 

Filled with righteous indignation, I desire 
to enter my protest against all compromises 
for the purpose of winning over those Prot- 
estant Episcopalians who are more harm to 
us than good. The Protestant Episcopalians 
that we want are those who must leave the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, not because 
there is a Reformed Episcopal Church, but 
because they cannot honestly and conscien- 
tiously remain in. that Church, and must go 
somewhere else. Such people will do us good; 
the others—NEVER. 

Hoping you will sign my name in large 
type, I remain, yours in the Reformed Epis- 
copal Church, H. MEDLEY PRICE. 


MRS. GLADSTONE’S CHARITY. 


A Poor old woman at Hawarden, living 
alone in her tiny cottage, has more than once 
poured out her heart to me as to the hard 
times in the past when all her children were 
young and her husband “laid up” with rheu- 
matism. These cottagers were proud with 
the fine pride—more often found in the north 
than in the south—that refuses to make its 
wants known so long as a crust remains in 
the cupboard, and no one in Hawarden was 
allowed to know how starved and how cold 
that mother and her children were, day after 
day, through the grim winter. 

No neighbor dared offer help, knowing it 
would be refused. But Mrs. Gladstone heard 
of it at church one Sunday morning. Instead 
of going home, she went straightway into 
the cottage, where the wolf had penetrated 
further than the door. In the small kitchen 
the mother and her nine starvelings sat round 
a Sunday dinner of a small potatoe pie. 

“TI have come to see how the patient is,” 
the beautiful visitor explained, and said not 
a word about her real errand. Up the dark 
steps she went, sat by the poor man’s side for 
a few minutes, and then came down again 
where, respectfully, the hollow-cheeked 
youngsters were waiting to begin their meal 
after the lady from the castle had left. “But 
mayn’t I have a little of that pie with you?” 
Mrs. Gladstone asked. “It smells so good, 
and I had breakfast very early.” In a few 
minutes everybody felt at ease, and guest and 
hostess and hungry bairns alike were cheerily 
dining together. 

An hour later a roasted joint and a large 
hamper of food was quietly left at the cottage 
door, with a note from Mrs. Gladstone, saying 
that as she had made her lunch at the cottage 
it was only fair that now the cottagers should 
give her the pleasure of sharing her home 
lunch also. And next morning work was 
found for the older children, and the mother 
was asked to do some sewing, and the patient 
in the small attic ate strengthening invalid- 
food henceforth, and never a word was said 
about it all when Mrs. Gladstone came and 
sat by the little kitchen fire and chatted 
“as if she was one of us,” and that cottage 
knew no more of gnawing hunger and limbs 
too thinly clad shivering by the cold hearth. 
And as in this case so it was in unnumbered 
ones, all through Mrs. Gladstone’s beautiful 
life. Here and there an instance may come to 
light, as did the above, by a mere chance, 
from an overflowing heart. The rest will 
never be known, and are chronicled only in 
the Book of Gold kept by the Recording 
Angel.—‘One Who Knew Her,” in the West- 
minster Gazette. 


WHY NOT REMAIN? 


A NUMBER of persons in a few churches 
from old habit or sentiment, still leave the 
church before the service is ended. They go 
out during the prayer of the Church Militant. 
The Prayer Book allows of our having what 
is, called the ante-communion service and 
stopping after that prayer. But there is no 


The Diving Church. 


rubric in the Prayer Book that directs per- 
sons to retire in the middle of the service 
when the-whole of it is said. 

There are four separate grounds why this 
practice is undesirable. First, the Catholic 
ground, that if our Lord is really present 
under the forms of bread and wine, this 
would be saying our Lord is coming, therefore 
IT am going, which no one who believes could 
be induced to do. The second is the Protest- 
ant view, that it is a memorial; and if this 
service is a mere memorial, then those who 
leave refuse to offer that memorial to Him. 
The Bible shows plainly that this service our 
Blessed Lord instituted, and so to leave this 
service is to deliberately ignore the teaching 
of all Christians, Catholic and Protestant. 
Therefore those who do this, judging from 
their actions one i8 compelled to conclude 
that they do not believe in the teaching of 
the Church or Bible. The third ground is 
that it is inconsistent with mere natural re- 
ligion. A person contemplating nature and 
realizing that there is a God and that He is 
to be worshipped, would not leave until the 
worship was over, even if they attended that 
worship in a heathen Pagoda. The fourth 
ground is that it is inconsistent with a 
proper regard for our fellowmen, if a person 
attends the church because it elevates and 
helps mankind, though they may not believe 
its teachings, would not needlessly disturb 
the prayers of others by leaving in the midst 
of a prayer. 

Thus the practice is inconsistent with any 
religion, Catholic, Protestant, or natural, 
and with any respect for the feelings and 
devotions of others, and shows a selfishness 


that has lost all the finer feelings of courtesy. 


The sermon being over, these persons take no 
interest in worship; therefore they leave.— 
American Churchman. 


LACK OF MISSIONARY SPIRIT. 


From every point of view the failure of 
city Churchmen to minister to their country 
brethren by taking the Church to out-of-the- 
way places through the system of lay readers, 
or St. Andrew’s Brotherhood, or other organ- 
ized methods, says Church Bells (West Mis- 
souri), has been a mistake. 

Not only have we lost the nucleus for a 
congregation that at one time or another has 
existed in almost every village, but also all 
the multitudes that would have been added 
to them, had we been wise enough to plant 
and nourish missions before the ground was 
prepared and our constituency alienated. 
Because a person finds himself to be one of 
only two or three representatives of the 
Church in a community, he is not justified in 
transferring his allegiance. Let him rather 
constitute himself a missionary in the es- 
tablishment of Sunday afternoon lay service, 
distribute Prayer Books and tracts in which 
the claims and ways of the Church are ex- 
plained; keep the fire of holy zeal burning 
until the Bishop shall be able to give you at 
least, the occasional visits of a clergyman. 


BUILDING UP OF A CONGREGATION. 


Ir THE CHURCH is to grow, every member 
of it must realize that he is a missionary. 
There should be an intense conviction in 
every communicant’s heart, that he has a mis- 
sion to bring others into Christ’s kingdom. 
If he has a true experience of religion and 
knows what it is to have Christ in his heart, 
his heart will burn with the desire to have 
others experience the same blessedness. He 
will be on the lookout for souls, pray for 
them, seek to win them. He will watch to 
say some word when opportunity comes, draw 
the conversation to religious topics, invite to 
the Church services, go after persons to bring 
them thither, and be ever ready to furnish 
books or tracts to enquirers. How many of 
our Church people are filled with this zeal for 
souls, and labor and pray to bring them to 
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Best and Cheapest 


That food which keeps brain and 
body in best condition, which least 
taxes digestion, and contains the 
most nutriment in least bulk, is best 
and cheapest. 0 


Cream of 


Wheat 


an almost entire gluten food meets } 
these requirements. You use much } 
less of it than of other foods, to feed 
a like number of persons. 


Cream of Wheat Co. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Christ? Always have some one or two per- 
sons to remember at every Eucharist. The 
sectarians are far more zealous-than we. If 
the Church is to grow every man and woman 
and child must be an active laborer in the 
vineyard. It is for Christ we are working, 
and every one that brings in a brother, will 
do much towards the covering of his own sins. 
Do not leave it for the clergy to work, you 
must not do this. The believers now, as of 
old, must go forth in the power of their divine 
sonship and of the Holy Ghost, and bear wit- 
ness what great things God has done for their 
souls. Speak up for Jesus and speak out for 
Him.—American Churchman. 


WHEN THE BIRDS WAKE UP. 


AN ENTHUSIASTIC. ornithologist has 
amused himself by investigating the question 
at what hour in summer the commonest small 
birds wake up and sing. He says: “The 
greenfinch is the earliest riser, as it pipes as 
early as half-past one in the morning. At 
about half-past two the blackecap begins, and 
the quail apparently wake up half an hour 
later. It is nearly four o’clock and the sun is 
well above the horizon before the real song- 
ster appears in the person of the blackbird. 
He is heard half an hour before the thrush, 


Dr. Talks of Food. 


PRES. OF BOABD OF HEALTH, 


“What shall I eat?” is the daily inquiry 
the, physician is met with. I do not hesitate 
to say that in my judgment, a large percent- 
age of disease is caused by poorly selected and 
improperly prepared food. My personal ex- 
perience with the fully cooked food, known 
as Grape-Nuts, enables me to speak freely on 
its merits. 

“From overwork, I suffered several years 
with malnutrition, palpitation of the heart, 
and loss of sleep. Last summer I was led to 
experiment personally with the new food, 
which I used in conjunction with good rich 
cow’s milk. In a short time after I com- 
menced its use, the disagreeable symptoms 
disappeared, my heart’s action became 
steady and normal, the functions of the stom- 
ach were properly carried out, and I again 
slept as soundly and as well as in my youth. 

“IT look upon Grape-Nuts as a perfect. 
food, and no one can gainsay but that it has 
a most prominent place in a rational, scien- 
tific system of feeding. Any one who uses. 
this food will soon be convinced of the sound- 
ness of the principle upon which it is manu- 
factured and may thereby know the facts as 
to its true worth.” W. B. Conway, M. D., 
Pres. Athens, Ga., Board of Health. 
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and the chirp of the robin begins about the 
same length of time before that of the wrén. 
Finally the house sparrow and the tomtit 
occupy the last place upon the list. This 
investigation has altogether ruined the lark’s 
reputation for early rising. That much cele- 
brated bird is quite a sluggard, as it does not 
rise till long after chaffinches, linnets and a 
number of hedgerow birds have been up and 
about for some time.”—Standard. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR MR. YOUNG- 
POP. 


The London Telegraph prints the follow- 
ing christening yarns, naming a clergyman’s 
son as voucher for their authenticity; 

“My father was baptizing a boy of 6 
years of age. The names given were Benja- 
min Joseph. After the ceremony he said to 
the boy: ‘You have two very good names, and 
you ought to be a good boy; how did you 
come by them?’ ‘Please, sir, said the boy, 
‘we was twins, and the other died.’ ” 

As if this were not enough, he adds the 
forthcoming: “At Ramsbury Manor there 
once resided a poulterer’s family of the name 
of Duck. The third son was to be christened, 
and the mother wanted the name to be Wil- 
liam. Just before starting to church the 
nurse ran upstairs to the father, who was 
laid up with gout, to tell him they were off. 


‘What be going to call un, nurse?’ ‘Missis 
says it’s to be William,’ was the reply. ‘Wil- 
liam be blowed,’ said the invalid. ‘Call un 


plain Bill.” In aceordance with these laconic 
instructions the nurse gave the name of Plain- 
bill to the clergyman.” 


BOOK SCORCHERS, 


THOSE of our readers who know how much 
wholesome fun and profit there may be in 
sensible bicycle-riding, says the editor of St. 
Nicholas, are also aware that there is a class 
of riders known by the slang name “scorch- 
ers.” Frank R. Stockton recently applied the 
word to those readers whose idea of literary 
accomplishment is to run through as many 
books as possible in as little time as may be, 
and to keep up this task as long as they can. 

There is no truth in the report that the 
Sultan of Turkey or any other potentate has 
offered a purse of gold pieces and a priceless 
ruby ring to the boy or girl who shall read the 
most books in the shortest time, and with the 
least idea of what they contain. Neither has 
any university or other learned institution 
given notice that it will present to such mis- 
led young people the degree of B. S.—‘Book 
Scorcher.” ‘The real B. S. degree is given for 
acquirements of a different sort, and means 
Bachelor of Science, as you know. 

The pages of a good book should be con- 
sidered as ore from a gold mine—to be care- 
fully examined until every little nugget is 
found and secured. 


THE PRAYER OF THE APOTHECARY. 


O Tuov most righteous Lord God of Saba- 
oth by the five holy wounds of Thy beloved 
Son our Saviour Jesus Christ, stand by me 
in my anguish and my want. Forgive me my 
sins and my shortcomings; Show me Thy 
merey and Thy tenderness, and fortify me 
with patience and humbleness of heart; De- 
liver me from all sinful lust. In Thy hands 
I place body and soul. Protect me, O Lord, 
also my children and wife. Thee we honor 
and praise. O let Thine ears consider well 
the voice of our. complaint. Let Thine eye 
rest upon us at all times. Be not far from 
us in our suffering. Keep us O Lord in all 
eternity. Amen. 


LETTING OTHER PEOPLE’S SINS. 
LALON Ee a. ‘ 
OnE ought to have a keener eye for, his 
own faults than for his neighbor’s. The three 


The Living Church. 
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OES the difficulty of getting a tint 
or shade induce you to buy pre- 


pared paint whose composition is 


Our Pure White Lead Tinting Colors 
make it easy to obtain any desired shade of 
Pure White Lead Paint, proved by the ex- 
perience of over 600 years to be the most 
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For colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 
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National Lead Co., 100 Wilham Street, New York. 


apostolic Gospels are very outspoken as to 
the faults and the stupidities of the Apostles, 
Luke, on the other hand, passes over these 


much more lightly. They are not his affair, 
except so far as the mention of them is re- 
quired to make the story intelligible. Tie 
Pharisee who went up to pray had a very 


lively sense of other people’s sins, while he 


had not one of his own that was worth mei 
tioning. He was especially aware of what 
might be said about the publican. But th 
latter knew only of his own sins, and cried 
for mercy as a vile sinner. 


religious and respectable Pharisee.—Oanadian 
Churchman. 
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Therefore, he 
came nearer to God than did the eminently 
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WOMAN CLINGS TO HOPE, 


Bishop Wilmer, Alabama, used to tell 


this story: cai inted deaconesses for 
Church work and undertook to persuade a 
very estimable old maiden lady to take up 
the work. To my surprise she strenuously 


refused, and when I \ 

reason why she shoul 

might get married.’ 
“*Madam,’ said I, ‘at 


ved her: to give me a 
not, she replied: ‘I 


what time of life do 


| women give up that hi 


“The reply was: ‘I 
only eighty.’ ”—Los Ang 


not know. I am 


s Times. 


“VOLTAIRE’S PREDICTION,”’ says the Univer- 
salist Leader of Boston and Chicago, “was, 
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- Your full money’s worth in every cake 
B. T. Babbitt, New York 
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is for folks who want their 
money’s worth of soap 


Sense and economy suggest that you do not buy soap 
and premium knick-knacks together. 

You're likely to pay too much for your premiums and 
much too much for your soap. 

Babbitt’s Best Soap for nearly half a century has led 
all laundry soaps in purity and economy,andit still leads. 
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in substance, that by the end of the nine- 
teenth Century Christianity would have 
ceased to exist—that its churches would. be 
deserted, its faith discarded, its altars soli- 
tary, and as a religion its influence would 
have passed entirely away. We are now in 
the last decade of that century, and, passing 
over the interesting fact that the house in 
Geneva which Valtaire occupied when he in- 
dulged himself and amused others by this 
propheey, is now. used as a Bible depository, 
Wwe may ask, ‘How stand the facts?? What 
answer has the century made to Voltaire’s 
prediction? It is a large question to dismiss 
in a few sentences, but we:venture the asser- 
tion that at no former period in its history 
has Christianity been more powerful, active, 
and aggressive than in the last fifty years; 
and now, as we approach the end of the 
period marked for its dissolution, we witness, 
instead of the predicted ruins of a fallen 
religion, abundant and convincing testimony 


to the splendid fact of its unrivaled suprem- | 


acy in human affairs. That supremacy can- 
not be successfully disputed. Christianity 
is to-day in possession of the civilized and 
influential nations of the world.” 


THE minister whose sermons are made up 
merely of flowers of rhetoric, sprigs of quota- 
tion, sweet fancy and perfumed common- 
places is, consciously or unconsciously, 
posing in the pulpit. His literary charlotte 
russes, sweet froth on a spongy, pulpy base, 
never helped a human soul; they give neither 
strength nor inspiration. If the mind and 
the heart of the preacher were really thrilled 
with the greatness and simplicity of religion, 
he would week by week apply the ringing 
Jruths of his faith to the vital problems of 
daily living. The test of a strong, simple 
sermon is results—not the Sunday praise of 
his auditors, but their bettered lives during 
the week. People who pray on their knees 
on Sunday and prey on their neighbors on 
Monday need simplicity in their faith—Wil- 
liam George Jordan. 


Tue story of the struggle of the Church in 
the West is, it may be very truly said, the 
story of a great tragedy on the part of clergy 
and people, but it is through successive trag- 
edies that men do arrive and attain, after all. 
The hem of the garment of Progress is dab- 
bled with the blood of men who have made 
way for her by the giving up of the treasure 
of their hearts in order that they ‘could facili- 
tate her advance. In that deluge of men 
which has rolled ever Westward over the 
prairies, crept up the long slopes of the 
Rocky Mountains, finally beating over- them 
in mighty waves to fall in thunderous surges 
of inundation: on the other side, those» who 
have led the way on the crest of the waves 
have been beaten into human spray, and, hav- 
ing so smoothed the path, are cast aside.— 
Rey. Crrus Townsend Brapy, in the August 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Ir WAS A Wise pastor who started’ to 
build a new and much-needed: house of wor- 
ship in spite of the fact that his congregation 
was weak and growing weaker. “If we are 
going to die at all,” said he, “it is better that 
we should die a-kicking.”’ The language ‘is 


not elegant, but it goes straight to the point. | 


Very often it is the fact that the effort to do 
something arrests a downward tendency, and 
begets fresh hope. We know a congregation 
that has had a great history, and is’’still 
relatively strong and influential, but that is 
falling to pieces. chiefly because’ it® lacks 
aggressiveness. If it could be set to work on 
some specific and worthy object, the effect 
would be instant and most beneficent.— 
Christian Advocate. Ps 


CONCERNING the report in circulation. that. 


the grand Llama of Thibet has issued an edict 


proclaiming religious liberty, and repealing: 
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the strict laws prescribing death to any white 
man who entered his dominions without per- 
mission, the Pacific Advocate says: “If this 
report proves true, tle last closed door on the 
round globe has been opened to admit the 
gospel. At the beginning of the century the 
missionary of the cross faced closed doors in 
every direction. It will be a happy thing if 
at its close there shall be open doors every- 


| where.” 


‘Do YOU KNOW © 
‘SCIENCE. IN_NEATNESS ? 


GERTRUDE HOUSE is one of the most suc- 
cessful examples of a combination kindergar- 
ten training-schoo! and housekeeping in Chi- 
cago. The place is really a self-governing 
ciub-house, in which education for kindergar- 
ten work goes on every day. Under the same 
roof there the teachers and students carry on 
their mental preparations and find a congen- 
ial home. 


In his Lighter Moments, the late Bishop 
Walsham How tells of a lady, a great ad- 
mirer of a certain preacher, who took Bishop 
Magee with her to hear him, and asked after- 
ward what he thought of the sermon. “It 
was very long,” the Bishop said. “Yes,” 
said the lady, “but there was.a saint in the 
pulpit.” “And a martyr in the pew,” re- 
joined the Bishop.—The Argonaut. 


A CHRISTIAN of the first or second cen- 
tury would not have understood a Sunday in 
which, whatever else might be done, the Holy 
Communion was omitted; and this great duty 
is best complied with as early in the day as 
possible. Those who begin their Sundays 


| with the Holy Communion know one of the 


deepest meanings of that promise, “They that 
seek Me early shall find Me.”—Canon Liddon. 


CoLossaAL crosses are to be erected this 
year on nineteen mountain peaks of Italy to 
commemorate the nineteenth century of the, 
Christian era. A religious society will have} 
charge of the matter. The crosses will be 
cut from’ granite, marble, or whatever stone! 
characterizes each region, and will bear an 
inscription. 


THE largest flower in the world is found in 
Sumatra. _It as big as the wheel of a car- 
riage, and it has five -oval, ereamy-white petals 
with a centre of violet. It weighs about 15) 
pounds, and will hold two buckets of water. 
It has a long, long name that nobody wants: 
to know. ~ ; 


SICK HEADACHE 
Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


‘Soothes and strengthens the Merves; 
relieves pain in the temples, depres- 
sion and nausea. 
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CONDENSED MILK 


-Borven's Convensep Mik @o., New York. 
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SEND FOR 
“BABIES” 
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HOMESEEKERS’ EXCURSIONS. 


On the first and third Tuesdays in enek 
month the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way will sell round-trip excursion tickets to 
many points in Iowa, Minnesota, Michigan Pen- 
insula, the Dakotas, and other western and 
southwestern States at about one fare for the 
round trip. Further information as to rates, 
routes, etc., may be obtained at Ticket Office, 95 
Adams St., Chicago. 


1,000 Miles of Fishing Line. 


Several hundred lakes and’ streams in Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and Michigan, in which good 
fishing may be found, are reached by the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. For fur- 
ther information, excursion rates, etc., apply at 
ticket office, 95 Adams St., Chicago. 


POCKET MAP OF CHINA. 


Latest indexed map of Chinese Empire, with 
enlarged map of portion of China where: diffi- 
culty exists, and information relating to present 
crisis, mailed-on receipt of four cents in postage 
by W. B. Kniskern, 22 Fifth Ave., Chicago. - 
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KINGSFORD’S 
CORN STARCH 


FOR THE TABLE. 
The Original, Oldest and Best. 


PETER MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL 


Odorless. 


Send for 
circular: 


Pure. 


SCHIEFFELIN & CO. New York 


. Tasteless. 


CAN SAVE MONEY. 
CARRIAGE BUYERS We are the largest . 
Makers of Vehicles and Harness in the world sell 
-ing direct to the consumer. ELKHART HARNESS 
& CARRIAGE MFG, CO., Elkhart, Ind. 


TARRANT’S SELTZER = 
Aids digestion, clears the noad, ahd increases energy. 
At all Sek ter 506. and $1.00 i 


} 


WORGESTER GORSETS_Sold by. leading deal 
ers everywhere, Send for our Illustrated Catalogue, : 
Worcester. Corset: ‘Go. i 
Worcester, Mass. ° ... + Chicago, Ill. 


(LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


‘Makes , a Welsh Rarebit easily . digestible and is a 
délicious relish for: all chafing dish cookery. All gro- 


THAT THERE 
BE WISE, 


AND USE 


cers sell Lea & Perrins’ Sauce. 
[ ( ) 
; i) 


an 
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CHURCH HISTORICAL SOC 


Price, 5 Gents. 
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PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE YOU NG CHURCHMAN Co. 


t COMMUNICATIONS FOR ALL TO BE ADDRESSED TO MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The Young Churchman 


An illustrated paper for the Children of the 
Church, and for Sunday Schools. 

WEEKLY: 80 cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 54 cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 

MONTHLY: 20 cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one adazess, 124% cents per copy 

er year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
It paid in advance. 


Che Shepherd's Arms 


An illustrated paper for the little ones of the 
Church, and for Infant and Primary Classes. 
Printed on rose-tinted paper. 

WEEKLY: 40centsperyear. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 30 cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 

MONTHLY: 15 cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 8 cents per copy 

er year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
ft paid in advance. 


Vocalion Ghurch 
é& Chapel Organs 


The Vocalion 
is distinctive : 
in the exqui- a aes 
‘site quality of 
‘its tone. 


THE 


VOGALION 
“ORGAN 


156 Fifth Avenue, ’ 
corner Twentieth 
St., New York, 


The Voealion’s rapidly increasing popularity for 
ehurch and-.chapel use is ample reason why it should be 
investigated by all church societies contemplating the 


purchase of an organ. 


Its method of tone-production is radically oo 


from all others. 


Catalogue G, giving fulldescription, will be mailed on request. 
4 ; DISTINCTIVE FEATURES: 
Quality and power of tone,Variety of registration, and Price, 


- - 
Che Living Mhurch Che Living Church Quarterly 
bd 
Containing a Chur ac ¢ ar 

A Weekly Record of the News, the Work, and the fe ae Eee) buon alerdar 
Thought of the Church. Subscription Price, #2.50 per for the year, issued at Advent; followed quar- 
year. If paid in advance, $2.00. To the Clergy, $1.50 terly by smaller issues containing the Clergy 
DOr) One List corrected. Nearly 700 pages per’ year. 

GLUB RATES: f Se By 
Price, 25 cents for 

[50 cts. must be added to these rates if not paid in advance.] 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly) and THK YOUNG 
CHURCHMAN (weekly), $2.50 per year. £) 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- Evening = rayer Leaflet 

By. Ceara ane r sly), $2.8 : 

ake (wcekty same 2a SHEPRORD SARS (Week! y ae Contains the full )vening Prayer, with. Col- 
per year. ry : : E Sais 

THE Livinc CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- lect, Psalter, and 4 Hymn&, published weekly 
MAN (weekly), and TH= LIVING CHURCH QUARTERLY, in advance for ev Sunday evening. For 
$2.75 per year. distribution in churches. Price in quantities, 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THH YOUNG CHURCH- 25 cents per copy per year. Transient orders, 
MAN (weekly), THE SHEPHERD’S ARMS (weekly), and ‘iin § ; * ; nN EN 
LIVING CHURCH QUARTERLY—a combination desirable 50 cents per hundred copies. PLULLDEE 0 


in every family—#3.00 per Paka special editions for s} 1 oceasions. 
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It is indorsed by 
leading organists 
throughout the 
country, and meets 
the demand of 
critical musicians 
at moderate ex- 
pense, 


of cemetery monuments are 
utterly devoid of artistic merit 
and even symbolic meaning. 


PRICES, 

$275 to $3,000. 

he se: in-* 
struments will 
be extremely de- 
sirable for 
churches and 
halls. It is a 
new and original 
idea, for you 
have modified 
the tones of the 
reeds in such a 
way as to repro- 
duce perfectly 
the tones of the 
pipe organ, espe- 
cially the diapa- 
sop and clarabel- 


. 
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This is because they have been bought of 
dealers, honest doubtless, but lacking the neces- 
sary special study and skill to design correctly. 


All our work is carefully designed and de- 
tailed, cut from selected stone, finished in the 


la tones.”— = 2 - A 
» Aexanitabeals best manner, and guaranteed. 
mant, . 


Organist and 
Composer,Paris, 


We Make a Specialty 
of Celtic Crosses... . 


Send for our “Help” in the selection of a monu- 
ment. Sent free. 


8 GHAS. 6, BLAKE & 60, 


720 Woman's Temple, 


CHICACO. 
sosooosoossosossosss 


Bes ocaccasslttetse<sccecece 
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Educational. 


CONNECTICUT. 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY, Hartford, 


Conn. fyvery advantage for young la- 
tk dies. Refined and modern surroundings. 
Gymnasium. Health and beautiful situa- 
tion. Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


ILLINOIS. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, Knoxville, Il. 


Now in its Thirty-third Year. 
Prominent Families in many States, during a third 
of a century, have been patrons of this Institution. 
Students are received at any time when there is a 
vacancy. Escort is furnished from Chicago without 
charge. Address, 
Ry. C. W., LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


WATERMAN HALL, Sycamore, II. 
THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, 
D.D., D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. 
Board and tuition, $300 per school ycar. Address, 
Rev. B. F. FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


INDIANA. 


HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL, 


Prepares thoroughly for College, Scientific Schools, or 
Business. Best advantages at moderate expense. Man- 
ual training (elective). Personal attention given to cach 
boy. Fine athletic field and beautiful lakes. For il- 
lustrated catalogue address Rev. J.H. McKenzie, Rector. 


SCHOOL FOR 12 YOUNG BOYS 


thirteen year of age and under. Best advantages at 
small expense. Scholarships for boys with good 
voices. Address Rev. J. H. McKenzie, Lima, Indiana. 


KNICKERS ACKER HALL, Indianapoiis, Ind. 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. School year 
begins September 26th 1900. College preparation and 
special cou: Enlarged grounds and new building 
ready in September. 

MARY HELEN YERKES, } 
SUSAN HILL YERKES, ({ 


Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


QooeeusoooooooossoososeoesoesS 
THE NORWOOD SCHOOL, Norwood, Mass 
FCS BOYS. Fifteen miles from Boston, mid- 
way between the towns of Norwood and Canton. 
Nomber limited. Individual method in Instruction 4 
and character moulding by personal influence the 
special features of the school A noble situation, 
pleasant home, rural surroundings, yet within 2 
minutes of Boston. Reference to all our present and 
past patrons Circulars on application. WILLIAM 
CHAUNCY LANGDON, A.M, Headmaster, 
P. «)., Canton Junction, Mags, 
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MARYLAND. 


Edgeworth Boarding and Day _ School 
For Girls. Re-opens September 27th. 38th year. 
Mrs. H, P. LEFEBVE, Principal. ; 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, Associate Principal. 
122 and 124 W. Franklin Street, Baltimore, Md. 


MICHIGAN. 


AKELEY INSTITUTE, Grand Haven, Mich. 

A Young Ladies’ Church School with a Department 
for Young Children. College Preparatory Course. 
Music aSpecialty. Terms, $250 with the usual extras. 
Correspond with Miss MARGURETTA CHEYNEY, Prin 
cipal, Grand Haven, Mich. 


NEW YORK. 


The General Theological Seminary, 
CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


The Academic Year will begin on Wednesday in 
the Septemver Ember Week, Sept. 19, 1900, with 
the entrance examination at 930A. M. The stu- 
dents live in the buildings. Board, coal, gas, and 
care of room, $225 per annum, payable semi-annu- 
ally in adva ice. : 

Special Students admitted and a Graduate course 
for graduates of other Theological Seminaries. 

The requirements for admission and other par- 
ticulars can be had from The VeryRev.E.A.HOFF- 
MAN, D,D., D.C,U., LL.D., Dean. 
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The Diving Church. 
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Ghe Magazines 


THE International Monthly for September 
contains a timely article on “The Expansion 
of Russia,” by Alfred Nicholas Rambaud, 
Senator of France, and whose History of 
Russva stands without a peer. “The Ten- 
dency in Trade Unionism,” by Adna F. Weber, 
Deputy Commissioner of New York State 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, is an able state- 
ment of the differences which exist between 
capital and labor, with argument for the 
reconciling of the same. “The Use of Bacteria 
in our Food Products,” by H. W. Conn, Pro- 
fessor of Biology in Wesleyan University, is 
practical and instructive. Albert Bushnell 
Hart of Harvard University, one of the ablest 
historians of any country to-day, writes on 
“The American School of Historians,’ while 
Edmund Buckley, Ph.D., a Fellow in Com- 
parative Religion in Chicago University, 
speaks with the authority of knowledge and 
experience on “The Conflict in China.” The 
five articles of this magazine fall not a whit 
below the high standard set by the editor of 
this valuable magazine. 


THE Critic for September has a feast of 
literary gossip for its readers. 

The leading article by Mr. Andrew Lang 
discourses sweetly on “Omar as a Bore,” and 
one can hardly disagree with the genial critic 
in his conclusions. We question somewhat the 
policy of rendering, in the original French, 
Monsieur Edmond Rostand’s “La Journée 
dune Precieuse.” We fancy most of the 
Oritic’s readers have not suflicient knowledge 
of the language to appreciate the publishers’ 
efforts. Mr. Wm. Archer has an interesting 
article on “Maeterlinck and Mystery,” and 
Alfred Chureh has an appreciative article on 
the long time able editor of the Spectator, 
Mr. Richard Holt Hutton. Mr. Ernest Has- 
kell furnishes the frontispiece with a sketch 
of Mr. Richard Henry Stodard and Joseph 
Gilder contributes a short article on Mr. Stod- 
ard, who at seventy-five still “toils and moils” 
at letters. Mr. H. M. Barstow also contrib- 
utes a poem on the venerable journalist. 


“THE Influence of the Western World on 
China” is the title of a timely article in the 
September Century, the writer being the Rev. 
D. Z. Sheffield, D.D., for thirty years a mis- 
sionary in the Middle Kingdom. Dr. Sheffield 
sailed from San Francisco on June 22, having 
just learned of the burning of the North 
China College, of which he is President. The 
article, written shortly before his departure, 
is wholly apropos of the present situation, 
and it contains a powerful protest against 
any dismemberment of the Chinese Empire. 
One can Jearn much about the Boxers from a 
paper by R. Van Bergen on “The Revolution 
in China and its Causes.” A second instal- 
ment of Jean Schopfer’s notes on ‘“Amuse- 
ments at the Paris Exposition” treats par- 
ticularly of theaters, panoramas, and other 
spectacles. The panoramic feature has been 
carried to the Jast point of novelty, and with- 
out leaving the Exposition grounds one may 
journey to Siberia by train, to the Mediter- 
ranean by boat, and to the empyrean by bal- 
loon. Castaigne’s vivid pencil supplements 
the text with many a full-page and smaller 
picture. To this latest word on the civiliza- 
tion of to-day, contrast is afforded in Prof. 
Sterrett’s account, with photographic illus- 
trations, of his visits to the cave-dwellers of 
Turkey in Asia, some of whose habitations 
date back nearly four thousand years; and 
primitive conditions are also described by 
John Burroughs in the second and concluding 
paper of his notes on the Harriman expedition 
to Alaska and Bering Sea, which included, as 
an afterthought, a two hours’ sojourn in 


| Siberia. (Hoyers: of personalia will enjoy Th. 
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Educational. 


NEW YORK. 


MISS C. E. MASON’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
— THE CASTLE, 
Tarrytown-on-Sud- 
son, N. ¥Y. An ideab 
sch ol. Advantages of 
N. Y. City. All depart- 
ments. Endorsed by Rt. 
Rev. H. C. Potter, Hon. 
Chauncey M. Depew. 
For ilius. circular I, ad- 
dress Miss C. E. Mason, 


NEw YORK, Dobbs Ferry-on-Hudson. 


St. Matthew’s 
Military School 


Modelled on the great ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS— 
ETOS, ROGBY, HARROW, after exhaus.ive per- 
sonal inspection by the Headmaster, 

Rr. Rev. HENRY C. POTTER, D.D , LL.D., Patron. 


HOOSAC SCHOOL, Hoosac, N. Y. 


Next year begins Wednesday, September 19, 1900. 
REV. E. D. TIBBITS, 
Rector. 


KEBLE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Under the supervision of Bishop Huntington. 
Thirtieth school year begins Tuesday, September 18, 
1900. Apply to Miss MARY J. JACKSON. 


NEW JERSEY. 


BURLINGTON NAUTICAL ACADEMY, Bur- 
lington, N-J. 


A modern School of Highest Type for Boys. Splen- 
didly equipped for College and Business Preparation. 
Military and Naval Drill. Manual Training. Char- 
acter-building our ideal. Private room for each stu- 
dent. Terms, $400. 

Rev. C. E. O. NICHOLS, Head-master. 
Lieut. ROB’T CRAWFORD, Commandant. 


OREGON. 


ST. HELEN’S HALL. 

A Boarding and Day School for Girls. “Will reopen 
Sept. 17th. For circular address MISS ELEANOR 
TEBBETTS, Ph.D., Principal, Portland, Oregon. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL, Bustleton, Pa. (Near 


Philadelphia. ) «4 thorough and honest school, 
the kind of a school to which sensible parents desire 
to send their sons.’”—Bishop Whitaker. Grounds and 
situation are exceptionally, beautiful and healthful. 
Individual Instruction.. Full Equipment. 

CHARLES H. STROUT, Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Oak Lane. 


MARSHALL SEMINARY. For Girls and 


Young Ladies 
Academic and Music Departments. College Prepar- 
atory and Special Courses. Ideal location, Comfort- 
able and cultured home life.. For particulars, address 


Miss E. S. MARSHALL. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MILITARY COLLECE 
hester. Pa. 
39th Year begins Sept. 19. 
“(4 Military School of the highest 
order.”’—U. S.WAR DEPT. 
Degrees in 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Arts. 
Thorough Preparatory. Courses. 
Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry. 


Cataloguesof | 
Ool. C. E, Hyatt, President. 


WISCONSIN. 


GRAFTON HALL, School for Young Ladies, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


College Preparatory,.and"Graduate Courses. Spe- 
cial advantages-in:‘kanguages, Music and Art. 

Modern Equipment.—Individual Rooms. 

Refers;|to Rt. Rev. C. C. Grafton, S.T.D., Bishop of 
Fond du Lac; Rt. Rev. G. Mott Williams, D.D., Bish- 
op of Marquette; Rt. Rev. D. S. Tuttle, D.D., Bishop 
of Missouri. Rt. Rev. Davis Sessums, D.D., Bishop of 
Lousiana; Rev..D. Parker Morgan, D.D., New York; 
Gen’l. E. S. Bragg, Fond du Lac. Address: 

REV. B. TALBOT ROGERS, M.A., 
Warden. 


Sepr. 15, 1900. 


Educational. 


WISCONSIN. 


KEMPER HALL, Kenosha, Wis. 

A School for Girls, under.the care of the Sisters of 
St. Mary. The Thirtieth Year begins September 24, 
1900. References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., 
Milwaukee; Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; 
Rt. Rev. Geo. F. Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; David 
B. Lyman, Esq., Chicago; W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chi- 
cago. Address THH SISTER SUPERIOR. 


RACINE COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


“The school that makes manly boys.” Graduates 
enter any university. Diploma admits to Univer. 
sities of eat and Wisconsin. Address, 

Rey. H. D. Rospinson, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


National 
Cathedral School 


For Girls 


Opens October ist, 1900. 


The Rt. Rev. HENRY YATES SATTERLEE 
President of Board of Trustees. 


Fireproof building. erected at a cost of $200,000. Park 
of 30 acres overlooking National Vapital. Preparation 
for college. Graduate courses. Unrivalled advantages 
in Music. Modern gymnasium Out-of-door work and 
play. MISS BANGS and MISS WHITON, Principals. 
Address [it. St. Alban, Washington, D.C, 


THE GIRLS’ FRIENDLY MAGAZINE... 


A Paper for all Girls, is the organ of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society in America. It con- 
tains stories by known writers, a monthly 
record of Current Events, papers on timely 
topics, Bible lessons, letters trom Members 
giving doings in Branches, a column of Rid- 
dles, poetical selections and Book Reviews. 
lt is published at the low price of twenty-five 
.cents a year; subscriptions may begin at 
-any time, Send 25 cts. with your name and 
address to the Business Manager, 


.MISS FRANCES S, INGALLS, 
93 Park Ave., Rochester, N. Y 


Nov vello, Ewer e Gi 
21 E.1 eNiY..:2 
Publishers of ‘sired Music ¢ 
$ ANTHEMS, ORATORIOS, SERVICES, EIC® 


m SEND FOR CATALOGUE. e 
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THE IDEAL RESTING PLACE. 
tN pd A sanitarium of the high- 


est grade for the better 
class of people. Luxurious accommodations ; spa- 
cious grounds (75, acres) ; cool summers; "Lake 
Michigan views and breezes; best sanitary con- 
ditions for the sick or well. Send for illustrated 
prospectus. 


Mother’s Home Calks 
With Ker Little Onese 


BIBLE STORIES ON THE... 
OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Price, 50 Cents,: Postpaid. 


THE YOUNG ¢ CHURCHMAN 6O., 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The Diving Church. 


Bentzon’s sympathetic sketch of the late Pére 
Didon, the great pulpit orator of the Made- 
Jeine, and the third budget of Dr. William 
Mason’s “Memories of a Musical Life,” in 
which the principal figure is the Abbe Liszt. 
Mr. Morley brings us to the period of the 
military dictatorship in his life of Cromwell, 
and Sir Walter Besant’s illustrated paper on 
East London is taken up with “The Thames 
from Wapping to Blackwell.” Amateurs of 
art will be especially interested in the frontis- 
piece, REPT OGHARNE Cecelia Beaux’s “Mother 
and Daughter” (the second of the Century’s 
“Examples of American Portraiture”), the 
full-page reproductions of Amalia Kiissner’s 
miniatures of the Czar of Russia and the 
Prince of Wales, and the illustrations of the 
proposed “Detroit Bicentennial Memorial,” 
the design of which is worthy of perpetuation, 
even if it should not be realized, as is now 
feared. To the second instalment of Bertha 
Runkle’s historic romance, “The Helmet of 
Navarre,” two spirited illustrations are fur- 
nished by Castaigne. The other fiction of the 
mumber, apart from Dr. Mitchell’s “Dr. North 
and His Friends,” is in the form of two short 
stories, one by John Luther Long—a pathetie 


tale called “The Prince of Illusion’’—the 
other, a negro dialect story, “The Calling of 
Cairo,” by Annie S. Winston. “In Lighter 


Vein” contains some amusing English signs 
from shops in Japan, contributed by the Rey. 
Kraneis E. Clark, President of the Society of 
Christian Endeavor. 


Mrs. ExvizaBetu B. Custer, widow of the 
famous Indian fighter, contributes to the Se) 
tember number of St. Nicholas a sketch of « 
boy nicknamed “The Kid,” with numerous 
anecdotes illustrating the traits that prove 
his kinship to an Indian-fighting father. The 
lad grew up at an army post commanded by 
his father, and as a result of the Indian lore 


acquired in his hours of truancy, was able on | 


one occasion to save the garrison from being 
surprised by hostiles. Interesting glimpses of 
the Paris Exposition are given in an article, 
by Grace W. Curran, devoted especially to the 
lighter aspects of the great show. The pedi- 
gree of the clothing of the present day is 
traced back to the Assyrian times in a paper 
by George MacAdam entitled “About Clothes.” 
“Pretty Polly Perkins” and ‘The Junior Cup” 
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are continued, and there are short stories by 


Josephine Daskatn (“The Imp and_ the 
Angel’), Armour P. Payson (“The Midnight 


Flyer and the President’s Special’) , and Luey 
H. Sturdevant (‘‘Joseph and Phebe Ann”). 


The versemakers of the number are Mary 
Austin, whose “Rocky Mountain Sheep” is the 
subject of a frontispiece drawing; Grace 
Fraser, Gertrude Norton, and Tudor Jenks. 


Three of the five departments teem with illus- 
trations, and one of them, “Nature and Sci- 
ence,” is seasonably full of outdoor interest. 


TAKE HEED WHAT YE READ. 


3UT, while all this is so, the multitudes 
read, and read, every day, from morning un- 
til night, and long into the night. The old 
and the young, men and women, of every 
class and degree of education, the poor and 


rich, 


the Newspapers almost as multitu 
dinous as the snowflakes, fly all day. Maga 
zines by the score; ks upon books, free 
libraries almost in every village. And all 
this uncounted and inexhaustible matter in 
type conveys all sorts of facts, truths, false- 


hoods, opinions, and 
intellects of the day 
and hearts by mean 
vants of the Lord Je 
thousands, nay, 
never reach by the s} 
that sows the tares n 
tunity, and a better ins! 
cess to every house. \\« 
tongue would dare to i 
are secretly read from 
poison of false doctri 
the most seductive form 
is made very 
tree of the knowledge oi 
scribed, in the old way, 
empter, disguised, not a 
may be a popular novelist 
od for food, “and a tre 
ike one wise.” And the ves and Adams 
ce and eat, to have their eyes opened, and 
tead of becoming like gods, to find that 
y are naked, and to make them hide from 
God. 
At such a time it is high! 
utter the warning, ‘‘take heed 
— ihe Lutheran. 


incies. The brightest 
ich millions of minds 
the press. The ser- 
can thereby speak to 
millions, whom they could 
en word. The enemy 
tr had a finer oppor- 
rument. He has ac- 
rds which no mortal 
er within its walls, 
printed page. The 
is administered in 
Che forbidden fruit 
he eyes,” and the 
vod and evil is de- 
| by the same old 
\ serpent, but it 
3s a tree that is 

to be desired to 


“pleasant 


necessary to 
hat ye read.” 


Weekly Papers For Tiic Sunday School. 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN. 


An Tilustrated Paper for the Family and the 
_ Sunday School. 


‘Its. purpose is to instruct in Churchman- 


ship, and to please the reader. 

A Sunday School Lesson is contained in 
each issue, according to the scheme of the 
Joint Diocesan League. The subject from 
Sept. 9, 1900, until Advent, is Twelve Lessons 
on The Church Catechism. 


TERMS: 
Single subscriptions, 80 cts. per year. In 
quantities, 54 cts. per copy per year, with a 


further Discount of 10 per cent. if paid for 
a full year in advance. 


Sample copies free on application, 


a me = 


dies 


HE SHEPHERD’S ARMS. 


An Illustrated Paper for Little Children and for 
the Infant Class. 
Edited by Miss Jennie Harrison. Printed 


on rose colored paper, well illustrated, very 


large type. Includes simple Lessons for Lit- 
tle Children, on the Life of our Lord, illus- 
trated with outline pictures, prepared by 
Miss KaruARIng E, Hayes. The TEXT for 
each Sunday is SET TO MUSIC, and printed 


at the top of the fourth page. We think both 
these departments will be found exceptionally 
successful in Infant Class work. Samples 
may be obtained free. 


TERMS: 


Single Subseriptions, 40 cts. per year. In 
quantities, 30 cts. per copy per year, with a 
further Discount of 10 per cent, if paid, for 
a full. year in advance. 


PUBLISHED BY 


@=@ “THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., 


TRL SRS REA SR AWAUKCE: WIS. 
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EVERY CHURCHMAN 


SHOULD POSSESS A COPY OF THE 


The Teachers’ Prayer Book 


Adapted to the use of the Church in the United States, 
By the Rt. Rev. ALFRED BARRY, DD., D.C.L., 
Canon of Windsor, and Assistant Bishop of London. 

With an Introduction by 
HENRY C. POTTER, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., 
Bishop of New York. 
18mo, Cloth, red efges. Price, $1.00 net. 
Leather, gilt edge. $1.50. 
Moroccy red under goid edee. 
Postage, 10 cents extra. 


The Rt. Rev. 


$2.00. 


“This work is very well done, and {s calculated to be of 
great use to both teachers and scholars.”’—Living Church. 

“The whole is a marvel of convenience and utility.”’— 
The Churchman. 

“The not>s on the Epistles, the Gospels, and the Psalins 
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Tue awful calamity at Galveston and the vicinity is of a tically makes the Chinese government victor against the Pow- 


character which defies words. The reports received at this writ- 
ing from outside Galveston are little more than guess-work, 
arrived at from the knowledge that communication is broken 
with the whole of the gulf ports in southeastern Texas, from the 
Louisiana line to the mouth of the Brazos River, and possibly 
even farther, and from the excited stories of the refugees, who 
in the nature of the case can give no particulars, but can only 
state the fact of the ruin and devastation which they have seen 
on all sides. It is not strange that the climax of the destruction 
should be reached in Galveston. It will be remembered that the 
latter is situated on an island, and is protected from the sea by 
a series of jetties erected for the purpose of serving as a sea-wall 
to the city, and with the intention of securing a deepwater 
outlet to the gulf. In the storm of last Saturday, which 
wrought the terrible destruction, the water of the bay swept 
with violence over the jetties and over the beach into the 
city, inundating everything in the path of its onward sweep, 
not even be computed for many days to come. Aside from the 
destruction wrought in the city and on the island, the whole 
coast between the points mentioned is in a state of almost 
total wreck, and it will be some days before the details 
can be published. Apparently the greatest destruction was 
wrought in Galveston and Brazoria counties, but this no 
doubt arises from the fact that there are more towns and 
villages in these counties than in those immediately north- 
east of them, and very likely the latter have suffered in 
proportion as greatly as have these. At this writing, it 
is stated that communication is entirely cut off from the city of 
Sabine Pass, at the mouth of the Sabine River, the extreme 
eastern boundary of Texas; and that the area of total destruc- 
tion on the coast extends from that point to the city of Velasco, 
more than a hundred miles southwestward, together with from 
ten to twenty miles inland, while a much larger area has also 
suffered enormous damage. Communication is broken practic- 
ally with all points nearer the coast than Houston and Beau- 
mont, and relief trains from the former city were able to proceed 
only a little way before they found the tracks swept away. 
Governor Sayers places the loss of lives at 3,000, though 
of course this estimate is little more than guess work, but it is 
certain that it is enormous, and that the destruction of property 
in the wrecked area is almost complete. This will be a case 
where the whole country ought promptly to come to the rescue, 
and as soon as the wants and necessities can be made known, no 
doubt they will do so. It is an instance when the unity of the 
country and the brotherhood of the whole American people can 
be shown by acts far better than"by’ words, and we earnestly hope 
that there will be such an out-pouring of contributions when the 
eall is made for them, as will, at any rate, show to the afflicted 
people, who no doubt in most cases have lost their all, that the 
American people have learned the lesson that where one member 
suffers, all suffer with them. reste 
DrveLorments in China come exceedingly slow. The sug- 
gestion of Russia that the Powers abandon Peking has been 
received by a storm of disapproval not only from the several 
capitals of Europe, and from the press of the world, but also from 
foreign residents throughout China.-.The English and Amer- 
icans in Hong Kong and Shanghai have cabled vigorous pro- 
tests against such action, declaring that it makes the position of 
foreigners throughout the Chinese empire unsafe, and prac- 


ers, without either punishment for past misdeeds or guarantee 
for the future. It becomes more and more evident that the 
United States erred, as we suggested last week, in so promptly 
advising Russia of her willingness to evacuate Peking if Rus- 
sia took that step. It is true the American note expressed the 
opinion that the unanimous occupancy of the Chinese capital 
by the troops of the Powers was more desiralle than the evacua- 
tion. At the same time, the United States agreed that in case 
one Power should withdraw its troops from Pcking the United 
States would at once follow suit. The other Powers have been 


slow to commit themselves. So far as ean be learned, it appears 


that Germany has informed the Czar’s government that she will 
consider it necessary for her forces to remain in Peking regard- 
less of the action of the other Powers; Italy, following the lead 
of Germany, has, though more cautiously, ken the same 


ground; Austria has suggested a compromise by which a portion 
of the troops should be withdrawn from Peking, :nd the balance 
remain in the capital; france, which it was supposed would be 
reason of the 
s, has given 
what would 
‘clared that 


the first to coneur with the Russian programme b 
warm relations existing between the two governm 
no formal answer, but has sounded the Powers as 
be their action, in reply to which the United States 
it was not the intention of this government to act with Russia 
after the withdrawal of troops from Peking, and, for the rest, a 
non-committal answer was given; while Great Britsin has, as 
yet, given no answer at all. the excuse being the abseice of Lord 
Salisbury from London. Japan has taken substantially the 
same ground as does the | uited States. that she wil! order her 
troops to withdraw if Russi. first takes that action. 

If we assume that France will follow the lead of Russia, 
as has customarily been the case in international transactions of 
late yeays, we shall then find the Powers equally divided, unless 
Russia can be induced to take the initiafive by withdrawing her 
proposal to evacuate, or unless one of the other Powers decides 
to change its policy. We s! then have Russia, the United 
States,- France, and Japan withdrawing their troops from 
Peking, but presumably keeping them at Tien Tsin, or some 
other convenient point; while |\ngland and the nations of the 
Triple Alliance will continue their military forces in Peking. 
What will be gained by this division of forces? The alleged 
reason for the evacuation is that such action is required as a 
necessary condition to the return of the Chinese. government to 
the capital. Is it likely that the Chinese government will re- 
turn with any greater alacrity when the military forces of four 
of the Powers are intrenched in ihe city, than if eight of them 
are thus. represented and acting in concert? We cannot think 
that such is the case, and we hope that the almost unanimous 
protest of the world against this division of the Powers, will 
induce the government of the United States at least, to abandon 
the declared intention of following the Russian lead out of the 
capital. The Chinese probléni is one that must be solved now. 
It cannot be avoided without the most serious consequences. It 
is quite true that the problem is a most difficult one, but its 
difficulty is increased rather than lessened by any attempt at 
under-rating it. The condition which undoubtedly exists, is 
that the up-risings, in which the lives of many foreign subjects. 
and citizens were lost, in which in many cases the most revolt- 
ing tortures were inflicted, in which an enormous amount of 
foreign,property was, destroyed, and in which the treatment of 
the representatives of the Powers in Peking amounted to a 
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direct insult; were at any rate instigated and permitted, if not 
actually directed, by the Chinese government. A Peking dis- 
patch of Dr. Morrison to the London Times, published on Tues- 
day morning of this week, reiterates emphatically the positive 
statement that every detail of the attack on the legations was 
directly ordered by the Empress Dowager, and that the Chinese 
government preserved an attitude of hostility and insolence 
throughout the siege, and had mined both the Legation build- 
ings and also the French Cathedral, both of which would un- 
doubtedly have been blown up if relief had come a day or two 
later. To withdraw from Peking, after the difficulties in which 
the Chinese capital was reached, without attempting any settle- 
ment of the problem, seems to us the very height of folly, in 
which it seems incredible that the government of the Czar can 
take the initiative, and more incredible that the United States 
can be willing to follow. Truly it is an undignified spectacle 
for the eight great Powers of three continents to “march their 
troops up the hill and march them down again.” 


As tHoucH to heap further insults upon the Powers and to 
show anew the complicity of the Chinese government in the 
events of the past summer in China, an edict is published in 
the name of the Chinese Emperor, dated from Tai-Yuan, cap- 
ital of the province of Shan-se, where the court is established, 
declining the request of Li Hung Chang, made at the sugges- 
tion of the Powers, to associate Prince Ching and the two vice- 
roys in the Yang-tsze Valley to act with him as joint commis- 
sioners on behalf of China in dealing with the Powers. The 
three latter officials are those who are trusted by foreigners in 
China, and who have, during these dittcult times, given sufi- 
cient grounds for the continuance of that trust. The imperial 
edict declines to appoint the Yang-tsze Valley viceroys, but 
substitutes in their place, Yung-Lu and Hsu-Tung, together 
with Prince Ching and Li Hung Chang, as the commissioners. 
The two former mentioned are among the bitterest of the anti- 
foreign party in China, and a letter has lately been published, 
ascribed to Yung-Lu, in which the latter boasts that he and 
Prince Tuan obtained the help of the “patriotic anti-foreign 
and anti-Christian boxers” in the late uprising, and had sworn 
to exterminate the Europeans with their aid. The Empress 
Dowager, it is stated, has also, while she has been at her present 
quarters in the province of Shan-se, had fifty missionaries killed 
in her own yamen, or imperial residence, three of whom were 
beheaded in the inner court, and the others killed barbarously in 
the outer court-yard and their bodies thrown to, the dogs. It 
is stated also that one of her last acts, before leaving Peking, 
was to order the decapitation of five or six members of the 
Tsung-li-Yamen who were thought not to be sufficiently hostile 
to the foreigners. In view of all these circumstances, and of 
what has gone before, we can only say again that it is incredible 
that any of the Powers can be willing to abandon the Chinese 
capital without effecting a settlement. 


Tue statements published on Wednesday of last week in 
regard to the shameful torture and subsequent murder of several 
American women missionaries and of two Swedish missionary 
women, together with the statement that their names are with- 
held at the request of the missionary boards concerned, out of 
deference to the feelings of the relatives of the murdered women, 
ought not to be passed over without protest. If the events 
reported actually occurred, and if the missionary boards or the 
State Department have information to this effect, the names of 
the victims ought certainly to be published. To withhold the 
names is only to inflict the most severe mental torture upon 
those at home who may have relatives or friends in the general 
vicinity of the place where the tortures are said to have been 
inflicted, and the knowledge of the whole truth is less severe 
than the terrible suspense involved by the report of the horrible 
affair with the names withheld. It is stated also, that in the 
province of Che-Kiang, which is directly south of Shanghai, a 
party of fourteen English missionaries, including three women 
and four children, were lately murdéred under the most barbar- 
ous and revolting conditions, and that the news was carried to 
Shanghai by a Spanish priest who succeeded in making his 
escape.. It is true that all these reports are somewhat indefinite, 
but, on the other hand, this indefiniteness would naturally be 
expected under conditions in which detailed reports cannot be 
sent out, and it is impossible to reject the conclusion that they 
are at any rate founded on fact. There is no information as to 
who were these English missionaries, but the Church Missionary 
Society has mission workin that province. Mr. Goodnow, the 
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American consul at Shanghai, says that the number of Amer- 
ican and English missionaries certainly killed during the upris- 
ings is 93, while 170 others are missing and probably killed. 
No estimate has been made of the losses sustained by other 
nationalities or by the native Christians, the latter being still 
murdered, apparently, throughout the disaffected area. 


Peruars the most interesting news of the past week was the 
definite report from Christiania, the capital of Norway, that 
telegraphic reports had been received from Tromsoe, a northern 
port of that nation, relating the successful landing at that port 
of the polar expedition under the Duke d’Abruzzi. This expedi- 
tion, in the vessel Stella Polare, succeded in reaching a point in 
latitude 86.33 north, being 241 miles from the North Pole, or 19 
miles nearer to the pole than the farthest point north previously 
reached, which latter was by Dr. Nansen in 1895. The point 
touched at by the recent expedition will be found by tracing a 
line directly north from Wrangel Island, which latter is off the 
northeast coast of Siberia. The particulars of the expedition 
are not definitely known, though it is stated that the Stella 
Polare remained fast in the ice for eleven months, and that the 
pressure was so great that the sides of the vessel were stove 
in, making a hole 15 inches in breadth; that the ship’s machin- 
ery was damaged, that a Norwegian and two Italian engineers 
of the expedition perished, and that the survivors passed through 
many hardships and were compelled to eat their sledge dogs. 
The expedition started from Christiania for the Aretie regions 
on June 12th, 1899, the commander, the Duke d’Abruzzi, being 
a nephew of the late King Humbert of Italy. The plan had 
been to coast along the Norwegian shore to the North Cape, 
proceeding thence to Franz Josef Land, to Cape Flora, and from 
thence to push as far north as possible before the approach of 
the most extreme winter weather, and to winter as far north 
as could be reached. From the winter quarters it was hoped 
that a number of exploring expeditions might be sent out as 
early in the spring as conditions would warrant, in order that 
one or more of the parties might at least reach a point nearer 
to the Pole than had yet been reached by any preceding expedi- 
tion, a hope which appears to have been realized. 


Tue circular note issued by the Vatican to the “Catholic 
Powers” reads like a piece of comic opera. His Holiness de- 
clares that so long as Italy contests the rights of the Holy See, 
the Pope ean recognize Victor Emmanuel III., the successor of 
Humbert, only as King of Sardinia, and appeals to the same 
“Qatholic Powers” to relieve the Pope from an “intolerable situ- 
ation,” which is “steadily growing worse.” Now will some one 
point out which are those “Catholic Powers” to which the Pope 
appeals? Has His Holiness not learned that Austria-Hungary, 


_the only one of the Powers which is even nominally “Catholic” 


(as understood in Rome), is united in the closest of Interna- 
tional bonds with the kingdom of Italy, in the Triple Alliance? 
Has he heard that France is an apostate nation? Has he learned 
that Spain, the “favorite child of the Church,” is not altogether 
in condition to be recognized as a “Power”? Perhaps he in- 
tends his appeal to be carried into effect by Bolivia! Seriously, 
the cause of religion, the love of the Catholic Church, the respect 
due to the ancient primatial see, are all alike humiliated by this 
absurd, childish, and altogether futile plea which has emanated 
from the Vatican. One need only compare it with the utter- 
ances and probable utterances of. the occupants of the papal see 
in the days of its greatness to perceive its senility. If we were 
among those who wish only harm to the Papacy, we should re- 
joice at this latest though altogether precedented exhibition of 
its political weakness and intellectual imbecility. As it is, 
being honestly desirous of seeing the see of Rome reformed and 
again occupying its historic place in*Christendom as primus 
inter pares, purged of its accretions and wielding a spiritual 
power for the welfare of the Christian religion and the Catholic 
Church, we are only filled with shame and mortification. 


In tHE political arena the contest has begun to develop 
greater warmth. A group of Gold Democrats, who have united 
in forming the National party, mét in convention in New York 
on the 5th inst. and nominated for President the Hon. Donald- 
son Caffrey, U. S. Senator from Louisiana; and for Vice Presi- 
dent, Archibald Murray Howe, of Cambridge, Mass. This Na- 
tional party is that which sent representatives to Indianapolis 
at the time of the convention of the Anti-Imperialists, with a 
view toward joint action, if it could be arranged, by these two 
parties in the campaign. The latter proved impracticable, since 
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the Anti-Imperialists’ convention decided that their desires 
could be best carried out by the endorsement of Mr. Bryan, while 
the National party desired to place a new ticket in the field. 
Thus is shown again the impossibility of unanimous action 
among those who substantially agree in essentials. The Anti- 
Imperialists, as represented in Indianapolis, and the National 
Party, as represented in the recent conyention in New York, 
agreed almost exactly as to the tenets of their platform, which 
include opposition to the present Administration on the ground 
of Imperialism, so called, and insisting upon the maintenance 
of the gold standard; but, notwithstanding that agreement, they 
found it impossible to work together and disagreed upon their 
attitude in the campaign. A choice morsel for the student of 
psychology may be found in the fact that the Republican anti- 
imperialist gold standard men are they who indorsed Mr. Bryan, 
while the Democrats of the same tenets are those who found it 
impossible to do so. Never before have there been so large 
a number of electoral tickets in the field at a presidential 
election, there being at the present time, if we recall rightly, 
thirteen such tickets. This alone introduces an element of un- 
certainty into the ealeulations of the party managers which can- 
not be eradicated by the confident statement of each that their 
own party is certain to win. The fact that these small groups of 
men frequently hold the balance of power, though they cast rela- 
tively but few votes, is not always remembered. Mr. Blaine was 
defeated in 1884 by Mr. Cleveland when the electoral vote of 
New York would have changed the scale and would have elected 
Mr. Blaine if it had been cast for him. In New York the vote 
of the Prohibitionists given to Mr. St. John would, if united 
with the vote cast for Mr. Blaine, have elected the latter. Con- 
sequently the election of 1884 was turned from one great party 
to the other by the Prohibition vote in New York. In 1896 the 
Palmer and Buckner vote drawn from the regular Democratic 
eandidates turned Kentucky into the Republican column. In 
the same manner, Mr. Caffery’s nomination may be the means 
of defeating Mr. Bryan, or the support of the Anti-Imperialists 
may be the means of electing him. Mr. Caffery, it may be said, 
is one of the most progressive, the best esteemed, and most inde- 
pendent-minded of the Democrats in the Senate. 


LONDON LETTER. 
Lonpon, August 31st, 1900. 

C HE present Parliament, which arose on August 8th for its 
prorogation recess which lasts until October 27th, is en- 

- titled to an existence of two more years under the Septennial 
Act, but according to Constitutional precedent and practice it is 
now in articulo mortis; and may, indeed, expire at any time be- 
fore the close of the recess. The Dissolution, which will take 
place as soon as Her Majesty the Queen is advised by her Prime 
Minister to effect it, means, of course, a General Election; and 
undoubtedly the forthcoming one will involve the country—at 
any rate, in many constituencies—in a strenuous and significant 
struggle between the two diametrically opposed Church parties. 
Whether the daily’Press or political party managers like it or 
not, ultra-Protestants are fanatically determined (and very san- 
guine, too, they are) to force “Caucus Christianity”—to borrow 
a phrase from the Satwrday Review—upon the whole British 
electorate at the next General Election. It is not going to be 
solely a “khaki election,” but also one involving an issue vastly 
more important to many voters, namely, “Protestantism before 
party politics.” The Times newspaper (which is partly respon- 
sible for the present recrudescence of Protestantism in Eng- 
land), though insisting that the main issue at the polls will be 
“the support of the Unionist Government and of its policy in 
South Africa,” is now forced to admit that “Protestantism” is 
likely to prove a troublesome side issue; though convinced that 


“the attempt at this juncture to drag Church questions into the | 


field of political controversy is not likely to promote the best 
interests either of polities or of religion.” 

_ The Church Association (which is chiefly responsible for 
- the introduction of its religion into polities) thinks differently, 
however, from the Times and many others, and is impatiently 
eager for the electoral affray; in order to defeat what it is 
pleased to call the “priest party,” and to return a thoroughly 
Protestant House of Commons. For a year past it has been 
busy constructing and perfecting its elaborate campaign machin- 
ery, costing £10,000, which has been raised by public subscrip- 
tion; and now comes a further appeal for £20,000, as electioneer- 
ing is very expensive business. The electoral machine is called 
the “National Protestant League,” and is worked by ten Parlia- 
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mentary agents, with a particular district assigned to each, and 
also by 3,000 Roll-book holders, who, with the assistance of “an 
unknown host of persons’”—which sounds a little Jesuitical— 
canvass far and near for signatures. Already 15,000 pledges 
have been secured at Sheffield, and 3,000 at Leeds, the work 
being particularly successful in the Midlands. As soon as Rolls 
are signed, “Protestant hundreds” and also “Protestant thou- 
sands” are organized; and then there is the paraphernalia of 
“Electoral Councils” and “Honorary Registration Agents,” be- 
sides the coterie of moving spirits in the London office. No. 
wonder the Rock enthusiastically declares that the campaign 
work inaugurated by the Church Association is “a gigantic 
enterprise.” Amongst its devoted allies, moreover, are such dis- 
tinetly Dissenting organizations as the Imperial Protestant Fed- 
eration and the Protestant Alliance. 
The present urgent appeal by the 
£20,000, in order to push the campaign, has been put forth in 
the form of a circular, with the names of J.ord Portsmouth, the 
leading Protestant stalwart amongst the nobility, heading the 
list of seven signatures; which was the Bishop of Winchester’s 
excuse for writing, the other day, to that particular nobleman 
(who resides in his Diocese}a kindly lettcr of remonstrance, in 
respect to what he considered the misleading character of the 
appeal advertisement. Lord Portsmouth and his co-signatories 
complain, inter alia, that the Bishops have wrongly exercised 
their veto against court suits, whereas the Episcopal veto, says 
his Lordship of \Vinchester, has not been once exercised during 


Chureh Association for 


the past ten years, and only three times any Bishop now on 
the bench. Bishop Davidson further says that he is unable to 
perceive how legislation, except it be “of an inquisitorial or 


uld effect the wishes of (‘hurech Association- 
his Bishop’s letter, 
private correspon- 
Miller, Secretary 
undertaken, how- 


medieval kind,” « 
ists. Lord Portsmouth, in acknowledgin; 
begs time for reflection before replying. T 
dence has been published in the Times. 

of the Chureh Association, has gratuitous! 


ever, to anticipate Lord Portsmouth’s reply by informing the 
Bishop of Winchesicr—in a letter to the 7'imes—that in the 
Winchester Diocese alone “illegal” ceremon is practiced in 
at least a dozen churches; and then he expresses his mind about 
all the Bishops and also the Prime Minister as ‘ollows: 

“So long as the Bishops are exclusively responsible for or- 


instituting those who w violate the 
ranee and pa- 
isely because 
hops that the 


daining, licensing, an 
law (sic), it is impossible, after years of remon 
tient waiting, to trust {hem any longer. It is pi 
Lord Salisbury selects persons of this kind for B 
electorate is now being appealed to.” 

The Times’ columns have again, indeed, beconie quite taxed 
with correspondence upon the “Church Crisis,” and upon its 
relation to the General !‘lection. A very weighty communica- 
tion (in large type), signed by nine very distinguished English- 
men, the Duke of Rutland’s name heading the list, protests 
against the present miscliecvous attempt to make “ ‘Chureh dis- 
cipline’ a party cry, an the promise to support disciplinary 
legislation a test question’ ot the approaching electora! struggle. 
The Bishops, it says, hayo not asked for “disciplinary legisla- 
tion,” and hence the only object of it must be “to force upon the 
Bishops powers which they (o not want, or to supersede their 
authority and take from them the power of arresting such litiga- 
tion as they consider to be undesirable.” Then, there has also 
appeared in the 7%mes a tremendous fulmination from Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt against “The |*ishops and the English Chureh 
Union”—filling two and a halt columns—which is quite likely 
the first’ instalment of another »rilliant series of his controver- 
sial ecclesiastical letters, like those last year upon “The Crisis 
in the Church.” As a Protestant of the Protestants and Eras- 
tian of the Erastians, the eminent Radical Commoner is natur- 
ally alarmed and vexed by the unchecked progress of the Cath- 
olic movement, which, as he clearly perceives, is destroying the 
popular system of Protestantism that came in with his cher- 
ished Whiggism under William [II., and that flourished under 
the Georges; and as the grandson of an Archbishop of York he 
feels constrained, perhaps,:from stern sense of duty, to censure 
the Bishops for their alleged unwillingness or ineapacity to 


_save the falling Protestant cause. 


Here are a few choice characteristic passages from Sir Wil- 
liam’s epistolary diatribe: “The declaration of the Primate 
(concerning Incense and Reservation) . . had but one 
fault, it was a brutwm fulmen. Lord Halifax, 
who is the mouthpiece of a priesteraft with a subtler spirit 
than his own, flung in the face of the Primate without hesita- 
tion or reservation the challenge of the body he represents. . 
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: The Church Union stands where it did—and more so. 
The Primate is bearded in his Lambeth halls. . ... The 
Church of England is still, indeed, more than ever, at the mercy 
of these eeclesiastical Anarchists, and the Bishops have not the 
courage to exercise their authority. The rebels ter- 
rity them out of their wits by threats of disestablishment, but it 
does not seem to occur to their “timidities” that the simplest 
way would be to anticipate this event by disestablishing the in- 
surgents.” 

This latest Protestant demonstration of Sir William Har- 
court’s is, indeed, one of his ablest achieyements both in the art 
of controversial letter-writing and in that of invective; though 
doubtless it would have produced much more effect upon sober 
Protestant-minded people had it been characterized by the swav- 
iter wn modo, which, however, is quite as foreign to Sir William’s 
nature as to a wild bull’s. 

Cabled intelligence has reached London from Sidney, New 
South Wales, of the consecration of Archdeacon Gilber White 
(of the same family as “White of Selborne’’) to the new Austra- 
lian bishopric of , Carpentaria. The consecration function, 
which took place on St. Bartholomew’s Day in Sidney Cathedral, 
the Archbishop of Sidney officiating, was attended by all the 
Australian Bishops, the Bishops of Nova Scotia, North Tokyo, 
New Guinea, and Melanesia, and by 300 priests—being in Sid- 
ney for the Jubilee of the Australian Board of Missions—and 
there was also an immense concourse of the laity. The offertory 
(for the Board of Missions) amounted to £8,500; certainly one 
of the largest on record, and even in excess of the noble one 
received in Llandaff Cathedral, upon reopening after restoration 
from almost total ruins, when Bishop Wilberforce preached. 
The Times’ Sidney correspondent states in his dispatch that the 
consecration service was “the greatest ecclesiastical ceremony 
in the history of Australia.” SJAMG IBUNGIbg 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


Ce Labor Day Conference of the Brotherhood, held at 
Asbury Park, was attended by members of all nearby 
Leeal Assemblies to the number of about three hundred. The 
preparatory service on Saturday night was conducted by the 
Hey. Dr. O. A. Glazebrook, of St. John’s, Elizabeth, and at the 
early Celebration next morning, with Bishop Dudley as the cel- 
ebrant, 19S men received. In the afternoon the mass meeting 
announced for the Auditorium completely flled that edifice. 
Mr. Silas McBee presided, aud the speakers were the Bishops 
of Haiti, |” yoto, and Kentucky upon the subject of “Witnesses 
Unto the Uttermost Parts of the Earth.” The meeting was a 
missionary one. Sunday evening there was a special sermon 
in Trinity Church by the rector,the Rev. Alexander J. Miller. 

The two conferences on Labor Day afternoon were helpful, 
that of the Juniors especially so. W. W. Lord, Jr.,| of the 
Ascension, Mt. Vernon, presided as chairman of the Junior 
Committee. The topic was “The Brotherhood Boys’ Ideal,” 
and “What Should It Be” was discussed by Albert Rowland, 
of St. Matthew’s, Philadelphia, and “How He Can Attain It,” 
by Arthur Green, of St. Mark’s, West Orange. In the regular 
conference which followed, “The Brotherhood: Its Resources 
and Liabilities” was the topic, and it was opened by John W. 
Wood, who was followed by John P. Faure, KE. W. Kiernan, 
A. M. Hadden, Francis H. Holmes, and others. Plans for 
attending’ the Richmond Convention were discussed, and it 
came out that there will be present there a large delegation 
from local Assemblies here. 

An increasing number of people attend the services at the 
crypt, apparently without regard to any- consideration rather 
than that they desire to see so much of the Cathedral as is in 
shape to use to date, and to say they have been to a Cathedral 
service. The Archangel congregation worships there at eleven 
each Sunday morning, and during the summer days, while the 
Archangel brought one to two hundred, there came in fully as 
many strangers. For three Sundays past, the rector, the Rev. 
G. S. Pratt, has been in Vermont, where he has recovered from 
an illness brought on by overwork. 

One Sunday the address was given by Dr. J. H. Canfield, 
librarian of Columbia University, and on the other two the ser- 
vice was taken and sermon preached by the Rey. R. J. Walker, 
assistant at St. Peter’s, and the Rev. E. Homer Wellman, rector 
of the Atonement, Brooklyn. Afternoon services at the Cathe- 
dral are equally well attended, and have been all summer. 

St. James’ Church, Fordham (the Rey. C. J. Holt, rector), 
has been redecorated until it has now one of the most beautiful 
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interiors in the Bronx. The altar has been moved back to the 
chancel wall, making more room for a growing congregation. 
Around St. James’ there has grown up a new population, so that 
from a country parish it has come to be a city one. It has lost 
through the starting of missions some of its distant members, 
but it has gained in exchange a vast neay-by population from 
which it is drawing some support. Full services were resumed 
in the church last Sunday. 

A member of the middle class at the General Seminary died 
in St. Luke’s Hospital last week. He was Joseph M. Sitterson, 
Jr., aged 24, and a graduate of the University of North Carolina. 
He was born in Williamston, in that state, where his father was 
formerly a probate judge and is now a postmaster. He has made 
many friends by his genial disposition and his Christian ear- 
nestness. \ 

The Sunday School Commission of the Diocese of New 
York has prepared a normal reading course for 1900-1901, the 
same to be read by those who are unable to attend the lectures, 
or as additional helps to the lectures. The subject of the course 
for the year now opening is “The Principles of Religious Teach- 
ing,” and the books required in it are as follows: The Christian 
Knowledge Lectures of the Sunday School Commission; Talks 
to Teachers, Prof. Wm. James; The Point of Contact in Teach- 
ing, Patterson Du Bois; Syllabus for Above Book, Dr. Walter L. 
Hervey; A Study in Child Nature, Elizabeth Harrison; Uncon- 
scious Tuition, Bishop Huntington. 

There are additional books recommended on the history and 
art of teaching, school organization, self training, and primary 
and infant teaching. Readers are required to be enrolled in the 
Institute, and must pass examinations. The latter will be held 
at some central location except in cases where there are ten or 
more readers in a single parish, when examiners will come to 
the parish and conduct the same. After the first year course 
shall have been completed and a diploma received on the same, 
additional courses are open. Five of these courses are already 
prepared, but nine courses in all are drawn up. Course No. 2, 
which follows that already mentioned, has for its subject, “The 
Life and Words of Jesus Christ,” and is thus divided: 

The geography of the Holy Land; An introduction to the 
Gospels; Preparation of the world for the coming Messiah; Life 
and Words of Christ; and A Harmony of the Gospel text. Sub- 
jects of courses thus far completed are “The Founding of the 
Christian Church”; “A History of Old Testament Times”; “The 
Prayer Book and Church Worship”; and “The Doctrines of the 
Church.” Courses to follow are on the making of the Bible, the 
Chureh up to the Reformation, the Church since the Reforma- 
tion, and the Missions of the Church. There are to be required 
books in each course, and in several of them the Institute stipu- 
lates that reading shall be done under the direction of the rector 
of the parish. 


MIXED AS TO SUNDAY. 


One of the facts as to distant parts of the world which sifted 
into New York city during the Keumenical Council on Missions is 
that there is an island Rarotonga, in Polynesia, which is badly 
mixed in its reckoning of the days of the week. 

This island, only thirty-one square miles of a hill sticking out 
of the sea, with one port, Ararna, flies the British flag, and is an 
orthodox Chureh of England settlement. No one impeaches the 
doctrine of the first missionary, but it is conceded that, from causes 
which tradition does not specify, he was somewhat muddled, and 
announced his first religious services for a Saturday, thinking it was 
Sunday. Rarotonga innocently fell into the missionary’s blunder, 
and the mistake was not discovered for generations. 

Recently, when a reforming Legislature undertook to correct 
the error, the natives became indignant and refused to make any 
concessions to any such a new-fangled notion. Now they stay home 
on Saturdays and they keep the day as Sunday, religiously refusing 
to work, while the English population have accepted the corrected 
calendar. As a result the natives have two holidays each week.— 
Catholic Oitizen. 


Gossip may be friendly and neighborly. I like the word because 
it conveys a suggestion of good news or good comment, but it is no 
longer gossip when it ceases to deal with pleasant happenings and 
loving wishes, and becomes critical or censorious or lapses into 
slander. The most unworthy talk in the world is that which is ear- 
ried on in whispers and semi-confidences, and which retails the unfor- 


tunate errors of people whom we know. Never to say an unkind 


thing, never to imply an unfriendly thing even by our silence are 
rules which we should make and to which we should scrupulously 
adhere-—Margaret E. Sangster, in the September Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 
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THE CATHEDRAL AT FARGO. 


N the 12th Sunday after Trinity, September 2nd, Gethse- 

mane Church, Fargo, was formally. set apart as the Cathe- 
dral church of this Missionary District. The vestry made for- 
mal transfer of the property to a corporation called “The Chap- 
ter of Gethsemane Cathe- 
dral,” of which the Bishop is 
ex officio president, and the 
other members are annually 
appointed by him. The Bishop 
had set forth a special order 
of service to mark the event, 
and the function was most 
impressive, though simple in 
character. The church was 
crowded with a large congre- 
gation, and a special offering 
was taken toward meeting the 
annual interest on the mort- 
gage debt. The Rev. F. B. 
Nash, now of Newark, Ohio, 
but for many years rector of 
this parish, was fortunately 


8. C, EDSALL, D.D., BISHOP OF 


te Cet able to be present, and 
(Copyright, 1899, by Gibson Art preached a most appropriate 
Galleries, Chicago.) sermon. 


The choir entered from the vestry door and proceeded down 
the south aisle to the foot of the nave, singing Hymn 311, 
“Ancient of Days.” The Wardens and Vestrymen of the parish 
had assembled at the front door of the church, where they met 
and admitted the Bishop and the members of the Cathedral 
Chapter. The Bishop, having knocked three times at the door 
of the church, was admitted by the Wardens, and the procession 
then advanced to the chancel in the following order: Cross 
Bearer, Choir, Vestrymen and Wardens, Cathedral Chapter, the 
‘Chancellor, the Bishop. 

During the procession up the aisle there was sung anti- 
phonally, Psalm xxiv. 

The Instrument of Donation, read by the Junior Warden, 
Mr. Walter B. Hancock, was as follows: 


In the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen. Z 

In pursuance of a resolution adopted by the Vestry of Gethsem- 
ane Church, Fargo, and of a further resolution, in ratification 
thereof, adopted at a meeting of the Communicants and other quali- 
fied voters of the Congregation of said Parish, held on Monday, the 
llth day of June, A. D. 1900, we do hereby tender to the Rt. Rey. 
Samuel Cook Edsall, Doctor of Divinity, Doctor of Sacred Theology, 
Missionary Bishop of North Dakota, this church building, and all 
real and personal property connected therewith, to be used for the 
purpose of a Cathedral of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
State of North Dakota; and we do hereby give, grant, and surrender 
unto the said Bishop and his successors in office, and to such Cathe- 
dral Chapter as shall have been or may be hereafter appointed by 
him or his successors, the possession, custody, and control of this 
Church, to be used for such Cathedral purposes; and in token hereof 
we do hereby deliver unto the said Bishop a deed, duly executed and 
acknowledged by the Trustees of Gethsemane Parish, to the Chapter 
of Gethsemane Cathedral of the premises whereon this Church and 
the Rectory are situated, subject to such incumbrances as rest 
_ thereon. 


Whereupon the Bishop accepted the donation and deed, 
with the following declaration: 


“T, Samuel Cook Edsall, by Divine permission Missionary Bishop 
of North Dakota, recognizing that it is fit and proper, and in accord- 
ance with the ancient usages of the Church, that in every Episcopal 
Jurisdiction, where circumstances may permit, there should be a 
Cathedral, or Bishop’s Church, set apart not merely as the place of 
worship of a local parish, but as the center of the spiritual life of 
the Diocese, wherein may rest the ‘Cathedra,’ or official seat of the 
Bishop, where he may ordain priests and deacons, summon conciliar 
gatherings of the clergy and laity, and otherwise exercise his epis- 
-copal office, 

Do hereby, for myself and my successors, accept this church, thus 
offered, as the Cathedral of the Protestant Episcopal Church in North 
Dakota, and I do hereby take title to be vested in ‘The Chapter of 

Gethsemane Cathedral,’ a corporation, the members of which have 
been duly appointed by me; and to such Cathedral Chapter I hereby 
commit the temporal care and custody, under the Presidency of the 
Bishop, of this Cathedral property, and the responsibility for the 
financial support of the services thereof. And upon all those who 
have given and labored for the erection of this church, upon all those 
- who shall hereafter give and labor that the same may be completed 
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and freed from debt, as well as upon those who shall here minister 
God’s Holy Word, and offer the prayers and praises of His Sanctuary, 
J invoke the blessing of Almighty God.” 


The Bishop here delivered to the Chancellor of the District 
of North Dakota the instrument of donation and deed, who 
accepted the same as follows: 


“T, Seth Newman, Chancellor of the District of North Dakota, 
in behalf of the Clergy and Laity of North Dakota, and in behalf of 
the Lay Members of the Chapter of Gethsemane Cathedral, a corpora- 
tion duly formed under the laws of the State of North Dakota, do 
hereby accept the temporal care and custody, under the Presidency of 
the Bishop, of the Cathedral property, to be used for the purposes of 
a Cathedral of the Protestant Episcopal Chureh, under the control 
and direction of the Bishop of North Dakota; and in behalf of the 
Lay Members of the Cathedral Chapter and the Members of the 


Congregation do promise to faithfully sustain and support the same 
to the best of our ability.” 


The service then proceeded, with special psalms and collects 
and the celebration of the Holy Communion. 

The preliminary steps in the transfer of the parish prop- 
erty of Gethsemane Church to the Cathedral Chapter have al- 
ready been described, and illustrations showing the exterior and 


interior of the chureh were published in Tue Living Cuvurcn 
for July 7th. 


OLDEN DAYS IN IDAHO, 
By tue Rey. J. P. Lyrvon. 


VERY now and then incidents call our attention to the pro- 
gressive work of the Church in the great Northwest. 
After reading the interesting letter of the Bishop of Boise, 
with account of his visit to the “Boise Basin,” I turn to my 
private register, and find there these records: 


“Feby. 18 (Thursday), A. D. 1875, read service and preached, 
Idaho City, Idaho Territory.” 


“Feby. 21st, 2nd Sunday in Lent, Placerville, Idaho Territory, 
read service and preached morning and night in a bar-room. At 
night service baptized William Henry Cathcart, Evord Franklin 
Spooner, and Henry Asheroft. Services in Thompson’s Hall. Mer- 
cury 40 below zero.” 

That was the first religious service ever held in that min- 
ing camp. It is encouraging to observe that able, active, and 


Godly men have been found to carry on that work, which at the 
date of which I write was feeble. Bishop Tuttle had episcopal 
charge of Montana, Idaho, and Utah. The writer was the only 
Church clergyman in Idaho. To reach the center of the Idaho 
field, the Bishop had to travel by rail 92 miles west of Ogden 
(Utah), and thence 260 miles in stage coach to Boise City. He 


usually gave all of two months to the Idaho work. Although 
he generally came in the summer months, I imagine he has not 
forgotten how many iiles we trudged together from house to 
house, with the snow alimost knee-deep every step; and many is 
the tumble we had. Both of us were much younger then; it was 


worth the floundering in a snow drift to hear the Bishop’s 
hearty laugh, and his cheery advice to “Dig yourself out”! 

My headquarters were at Boise City. I had to go 260 miles 
to “catch a train.” It took 50 hours to get a telegram to the 
nearest telegraph office, and the contents of a generous pocket 
book to get it any further ! 

That was a quarter of a century ago. So many changes 
since then! The Bishop and I could not now tramp over those 
rocky, snow-bedded mountains with the light hearts and strong 
footsteps that used to make our work a pleasure. We are older 
men now, and the shadows have fallen, as they must surely fall, 
while God’s most kindly light is leading us on. 

But it helps our faith to know that the work of God in that 
far-off land shows no sign of exhaustion. 

Bishop Tuttle used frequently to say that his work was 
foundation work; and so it was. Subsequent results have 
shown that he laid solid foundations; also that the work of 
building upon that foundation has been marked by equal ear- 
nestness and efficiency. The devoted men and women who are 
now guarding that frontier are entitled to as much sympathy 
and consideration as ever were accorded to the earliest mis- 
slonary pioneers. 

Indeed, it requires more faith and heroic unselfishness to 
earry on a work which no longer is made attractive by the 
romance of distance and change. Twenty-five years ago we had 
the sympathy, the admiration, and the money of the East at our 
disposal. It was a stimulus to feel conscious that the entire 
American Church regarded us as somewhat heroic! And 
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clergymen like that sort of thing as well as does the smallest 
boy! The work is now prosaic from a worldly point of view; 
and still the same discomforts, certainly the same dangers, pre- 
vail. I presume all pioneer missionaries have felt the force 
of the serio-pathetic remark of the Bishop of Northern Texas: 
“Tf I could only borrow. a few Mormons from Tuttle, and a few 
Indians from Hare, the Missionary District of Northern Texas 
would be all right!” 


But the one point I had in view when I began this letter is 
that the records of the missionary work of the Church in the 
Northwest before us, showing never a retrograde movement, but 
always onward; acquiring new territory and holding her acqui- 
sitions; steadily increasing the influence of episcopal super- 
vision and episcopal mission work (the most effective of all 
work), stamp an historic emphasis on the declaration: “Upon 
this rock I will build My Church, and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it.” 


ANCIENT COLONIAL CHURCH IN SOUTH CAROLINA, 
By Masor Grorcr R. Farrpanks. 


(U E have very scant accounts in general of the founding and 
growth of the| Church during the Colonial period, al- 
though the researches of Churchmen have brought forth many 
local histories. Fortunately, South Carolina has had preserved 
in Dr. Dalcha’s History of' the Church in South Carolina, pub- 
lished eighty years since,.a most interesting account of the 
colonial churches established in the Province from 1631 to 1780, 
and stibsequently to 1818, a period of nearly 200 years; St. Phil- 
ip’s, Charleston, being the mother church. 

About 4696 a settlement was made at Dorchester on the 
right bank of the Ashley river, some twenty miles up the river 
from Charleston. The settlement seems to have been made by 
some New England colonists. from. Dorchester, Mass., after 
which town it was named, as that was from Dorchester in 
England. They at once built a church after the New England 
pattern, which was rebuilt of brick a few years later, and the 
massive corners of which still remain with the foundation walls. 
It was nearly square with a hip roof, and of two stories, and 
was known as the “White Church.’”’? The old graves and slabs 
erected to the memory of ‘past generations still surround the 
crumbling walls, large trees having grown up in close proximity. 
The . Dorchester Congregatibnalists in 1752 moved away to 
Liberty county, Georgia, and’ made another Dorchester about 
four miles from Sunbury. Their descendants no doubt are 
now widely seattered throughout Georgia. 


A town grew up near the Ashley River which in 1717 con- 
tained five hundred white people and thirteen hundred blacks. 
The town -was laid out at right angles, and the site of the 
church was placed at the head of one of the principal streets. 
A parish was constituted from a portion of St. Andrew’s Parish, 
by the name of “St. George’s Parish, Dorchester.” By the Act 
of Assembly the church and parsonage house were to be built 
where the commissioners should direct, with the consent of a 
majority of the parishioners professing the religion of the 
Church of England, who should contribute to the expenses. 
The rector or minister was to be chosen and to enjoy the same 
privileges as other members by the Church Act, and to 
receive a salary of £100 from the public treasury. £333. 6. 8. 
were guthorized to be drawn from the public treasury for 
building the church, which was afterwards increased to £466; 
and £1,196 was raised by the inhabitants. The church was of 
brick, fifty feet long by thirty feet wide, besides the chancel. A 
tract of land containing 145 acres was purchased for a glebe, and 
five acres of land with a brick dwelling house for a parsonage. 

Thus liberally did this new community provide for the 
establishment of the services of the Church in this their wil- 
derness home. 


In 1724 an Act was passed for establishing a free school 
at Dorchester, and later, in 1734, an Act was passed for found- 
ing a free school in the Parish of St. George in Berkeley County 
for the use of the inhabitants of the Province of South Car- 
olina. The master was to be capable of “ teaching Latin and 
Greek and of instructing and catechizing youths in the prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion.” In the same year steps 
were taken to repair, enlarge, and pew the church. 

When completed the church must have been a very stately 
and noble building. The tower, which now remains, projected 
from the front end of the church to which it formed the en- 
trance, a handsome and dignified arched doorway, remains un- 
injured. On each side of the tower were built, above and 
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‘built as an outpost for protection against the Indians. 


Church, still in good’ preservation, dating back to 1711. 
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below, large arched windows, the frame of one of which still 
remains. At the height of about forty feet an octagon belfry 
of brick rested on the tower walls, which was shaken down 
in the earthquake. The masonry of the tower is of the best 
and shows most excellent workmanship. The walls are about 
three feet in thickness and the cement is so solid as to almost 
defy any displacement. The bricks used were large and of a 
very close and hard texture, of a uniform and very dark red 
color. The foundation walls remain and indicate the exact size 
and location of the nave, transepts, and chancel. It is now a 
beautiful ruin, 
embowered 
among forest 
trees and shrub- 
bery. Ancient 
graves and head- 
stones are to be 
found inalldirec- 
tions around it, 
a silent city of 
the dead under 
the shadow of that 
beautiful ruin, 
once consecrated 
for the living, and 
now ‘a. solitary 
“memorial of a 
dead past. No 
human dwelling 
stands within 
view, no life, no 
sounds | of prayer 
or praise arise 
within its pre- 
cincts, © and no 
signs of care or 
reverence for its 
past are indicated 
as the strangers’ 

feet brush away 

the impeding wild and luxuriant growth with which reverting 
nature has clothed its precincts. 

It is to be hoped, however, that this ate of neglect will 
not long endure, and that steps will be taken to preserve, and 
properly enclose this interesting ruin, which well deserves a 
pilgrimage from Churchmen. 

To antiquarians, Dorchester also offers the almost per- 
feetly preserved ruin of an ancient fort on the banks of the 
Ashley, a few hundred rods from the tower of St. George’s. It 
long antedates the War of the Revolution’ and was no doubt 
It is 
built of conerete, the walls being about 8 feet in thickness, and 
must have been originally raised some 12 to 15 feet. ‘It has four 
bastions, commanding the approaches by the river and by land. 
It would measure, I should judge, about 80 feet square, and 
was for those times a formidable work of defence. A few miles 
from Dorchester is to be found the better known Goose Oreek 


RUINS OF THE OLD TOWER. 


Dorchester no longer exists as a town or settlement. It is 
one of the vanished towns, having neither houses, streets, or 
inhabitants. It lies about five miles southeast of Summerville, 
a charming rural town of South Carolina, much visited by 
winter and summer visitors. To a Churchman, St. Barnabas’ 
Mission is of great interest, as showing how a mission can be 
created, carried on, and enlarged, among a population of poor 
white people, where the requisite effort is made, and tact and 
energy are brought to bear. 

But I have already written a longer letter than I intended. 
It is greatly to be hoped that some one of Carolina’s clergy will 
write up the full history of these old colonial churches. 


A Carnoric minded priest, who had suffered a severe loss by 
fire, recently met a Low Church brother, with whom he had had many 
a friendly tilt on Church questions. — 

“T see that the Lord has burned you out on account of your 
High Church principles,” was the Ce form of the condolence 
offer ed to an afflicted brother. 

“T never allot the judgments of: the Almighty,” was the calm 
rejoinder. “I have read somewhere that ‘Whom the Lord loveth He 
chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom He receiweth!’ I am 
thankful for the endorsement by fire of my strong Church principles!” 

“T accept the rebuke,” the Evangelical brother had the grace to say. 


” 


Supt. 15, 1900. 


THE CHURCH AT LAKE PLACID, N. Y. 


S$‘. EUSTACE by the Lakes, at Lake Placid, Diocese of 
Albany, is not wholly for summer visitors, as so many have 
insisted upon assuming, but a parish church for the people resi- 
dent there the year through. Although new, it already has a 
mission at Newman, a few miles distant, where services are 
held in the Opera House. ‘This, too, is a permanent, not merely 
a summer work. 

The people of St. Eustace raised about $3,000, last summer, 
not counting a great many valuable presents. This summer, 
and before the consecration on September 9th, it will raise the 
same amount, not including more valuable presents. Among 
the latter are a bell costing $400, which came from guests at 
the Ruissemont; Eucharistic Lights from a young lady at Lake 
Placid for the first time this year; a Cambridge Bible of an 
edition the most beautiful ever made, from Miss Dow of New 
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toward a church at Newman; and there is a class numbering 
25 to 30 there, to be presented to Bishop Doane for Confirma- 
tion. Last summer—the work was begun in 1897—the Rey. 
Mr. Moir presented to Bishop Potter for Confirmation, eleven: 
adults. The number of baptisms was 16, and this year the 
baptisms reach 24. At St. Eustace the congregations have: 
often numbered 400, and at Newman 300. 

The new church is a substantial structure, and outside and 
inside is in thorough keeping with its rural surroundings. The 
memorial window is also in keeping in its subject and its treat- 
ment. 

St. Eustace, for whom the work is named, was captain of 
the guard to the Emperor Trajan. His heathen name was 
Placidus. He was a great hunter, wantonly slaying for the 
pleasure of sport. One day in his rambles he encountered a 
white stag and pursued it far into the mountains. At last, at 


CHURCH OF ST. EUSTACE-BY-THH-LAKE, LAK} PLACID, N. Y. 


WinpDow, MremMorIAL TO JAMES Morr, 
CABIN OF Rev. W. W. Morr. 


York; and a window, said to be the finest in northern New York. 
The window is inscribed: 
To the Glory of God 


And in Memory of James Moir, Esquire, of New York City, 
This Window is here placed by his son. 


The rector is the Rev. W. W. Moir, long assistant at the 
Holy Communion in New York, and in the church Mrs. Potter 
and Miss Potter, the wife and daughter of the Bishop of New 
York, take great interest, and have afforded no little encourage- 
ment and assistance. The Bishop has spent a considerable part 
of his vacation this year at Lake Placid. 

There has been started an Industrial School which already 
has over 300 pupils from the native population, and a Penny 
Provident Fund, that in three weeks secured 66 depositors, and 
aroused a hope of a savings bank to be started next winter. 
The parish has a Poor Chest, and is supplying the poor of the 
neighborhood with clothes for the long winter months. <A 
Church Periodical] Club has been started; $200 has been raised 


THH CHANCEL. 
BisHor Vorrer’s Room, THE CABIN, 


the top of a high peak, it turned and spoke to him, saying, 
“Placidus, Placidus, why persecutest thou Me?’ and then he 
discovered a flaming cross between its antlers. He replied, 
“Who art Thou, Lord?’ to which the stag replied, “I am Jesus . 
whom thou persecutest inasmuch as wantonly and for thy pleas- 
ure thou slayest these animals, who are also My children;” to 
which voice Placidus, “What shall I do?” and the stag answered, 
“Arise and be baptized.” Placidus obeyed the voice and was 
baptized under the name of Eustace. He was deposed by the 
Emperor, and after sorrows, wanderings, and trials, was re 
called to power by the Emperor Adrian, but refusing to sacrifice 
to the gods, was roasted to death in a brazen bull, with his wife 
and two sons, A. D. 129. He is the patron saint of woodsmen; 
and the appropriateness of his name for the little church at , 
Lake Placid can easily be discerned both from his heathen 
nomenclature and his occupation. It is perhaps needless to say 
that this story, though a very beautiful one, is very likely what , 
Dean Stanley used to call a Sunday fairy story. 
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A CANADIAN BISHOP ELECTED. 


T THE adjourned meeting of the Synod of the Diocese of 
Ontario, which met at Kingston, Sept. 5th, Archdeacon 
Mills of Montreal was unanimously elected Coadjutor Bishop 
to Archbishop Lewis of Ontario. Dr. Mills has resided in Mon- 
treal for nearly twenty years and will be much missed in the 
Church work of that city. He was rector of Trinity Church for 
the greater part of the time. The Montreal Diocesan Theolog- 
ical College will lose a warm friend and supporter, as well as 
Examining Chaplain and lecturer in the removal of Dr. Mills. 
The Rey. William Lennox Mills is the son of the late Wm. 
Mills of Toronto. He was born at Woodstock, Ont., and was 
educated at the grammar school there and at the Western Uni- 
versity. He pursued his theological studies at Huron College 
and at Trinity University, Toronto, receiving from the latter 
institution in 1882 the degree of B. D. and in 1894 that of D.D. 
He subsequently received the ad eundum degree of Doctor of 
Divinity from the University of Bishop’s College, Lennoxville: 
He was ordained deacon by the late Bishop Hellmuth of the 
Diocese of Huron in 1872, and was priested the year following, 
after serving at St. Thomas’ Church, Seaforth, as rector, and St. 
John’s Church, Quebec, he was appointed rector of Trinity 
Church, Montreal, in 1882. This appointment he held until 
1896, when he resigned and was appointed Archdeacon of St. 
Andrew’s by the Bishop of Montreal. He was installed as Canon 
of Christ Church Cathedral, Montreal, in 1883, was chosen ex- 
amining chaplain to Bishop Bond in 1885; and from 1884 to 
1895 was lecturer in Seripture in the Montreal Diocesan Theo- 
logical College, of which institution he was a governor. Since 
1895 he has also been lecturer in ecclesiastical history in the 
same institution. The Bishop elect has served as delegate from 
this Diocese to the General Synod, and was nominated to the 
Bishopric of Algoma at the special meeting of the Provincial 
Synod ealled in 1896 to elect a successor to Bishop Sullivan. 
The Rev. George Thornloe, of Sherbrooke, was, however, elected 
to that see. He is the sixth clergyman from the Diocese of 
Montreal to be elected to vacant Canadian sees. The consecra- 
tion of the Bishop elect will take place in October, in St. 
George’s, Kingston. He received the telegram informing him 
of his election while attending the Sunday School Convention 
at Grenville in the rural deanery of St. Andrews, and wired his 
acceptance from that place, in the following words: 


“The resolution of the Synod of Ontario, just received, greatly hum- 
bles me. Regarding it as a call from God and relying on His strength, I 
accept.”” 


CHURCH SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK IN ENGLAND. 
By THE Rev. Wo. L. Evans, M.A. 


C HE Church of England Sunday School Institute pwas estab- 

lished in 1843—fifty-seven years ago. Its object is the ex- 
tension and improvement of Chureh of England Sunday 
Schools. It forms a center of communication through which 
information may be had as to the best methods of organizing 
and condueting Sunday Schools. It promotes the establishment 
of loeal associations. It provides publications, such as notes 
of lessons, manuals of organization and of teaching, magazines, 
and school materials. It provides visitors to attend meetings 
of Sunday School teachers for the purpose of giving lectures 
and traiming lessons, and of suggesting plans for improvement. 
It establishes normal classes for the instruction of Sunday 
School teachers in the art of teaching. It holds yearly exam- 
inations of teachers and scholars. 

These are the means by which the Institute endeavors to 
carry out its object of extension and improvement of Sunday 
Schools. Such an establishment must, of course, be carried on 
by definite rules, but with these I need not trouble you at 
present. 

At this time it would be well to remind ourselves that the 
Sunday School has played, and is destined to play, a most 
important part in the moral and religious training of the young. 
The modest beginning of Robert Raikes in the city of Glou- 
cester has, within a century, developed into an organization of 
world-wide repute. It has become a part and parcel of our 
Chureh system. The secularization of public elementary edu- 
cation has convinced the majority of men that the “Sunday 
Schools are an essential and integral part of the machinery 
for imparting religious instruction to the young, and that their 
work in the past has been of vast importance.” Indeed, who 
can tabulate the results, direct and indirect, of the labors in 
this branch of Church work? 
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John Bright said in one of his eloquent speeches, “I don’t 
believe that all the statesmen you have in existence—I don’t 
believe that all the efforts these have ever made—have tended 
so much to the greatness and the true happiness, security, and 
glory of England as have the efforts of Sunday School teachers.” 

It is in a great measure to these efforts that the national 
system of elementary education in England owes its origin. It 
was these teachers, who had to teach reading and writing, it 
was these that directed the attention of the country to the 
defective state of education, thereby “disclosing a great national 
want.” With the increase of Sunday School influence has come 
the decrease of intemperance and of crime; and how potent this 
influence is may be partially seen by the fact that there are in 
our Sunday Schools not fewer than 20,000,000 scholars. This 
is surely a result that could not be anticipated by the men who 
in 1780 founded the system. d 

And with this marvellous progress, the Church of England 
Sunday School Institute has been closely identified—at least 
as far as the progress of the schools in the Church of England 
is concerned. Notwithstanding all the progress that has been 
made, thé Institute reports that “it is disappointing to observe 
that some of the clergy are slow in recognizing a fact which 
non-Conformists have long since found out, namely, that the 
Sunday School, when properly worked, is of the greatest value 
in attaching the young to the Church. When the clergy throw 
themselves heartily into the work, there is no machinery so 
effectual for leading elder scholars on to Confirmation as that 
which the Sunday School supplies. It has spread like a net- 
work over the whole globe, and has become one of the most 
important allies to Christianity.” 

“The Sunday School, when properly worked, is of the great- 
est value.” This brings us to the work of the Sunday School 
and to what the Institute endeavors to do. The most important 
work of the Institute has probably been done by means of its 
literature department. The Church of England Sunday School 
Magazine gives a good account of the development which has 
been going on in the machinery for giving religious instruction. 
The committee claims for it the honor of having ereated a de- 
partment of literature which has exercised a remarkable influ- 
ence in developing and strengthening one of the most popular 
and powerful institutions of the day—the Sunday School. The 
Church Worker is a popular and useful magazine to all engaged 
in Church work, while the Boys’ and Girls’ Companion is par- 
ticularly acceptable to the young. The Lesson Notes and other 
publications have a large sale—the gross sale of publications 
amounting to $50,000 a year. The success of the “Five Years’ 
Course” of Bible and Prayer Book teaching is a striking testi- 
mony of the desire which has been generally expressed in favor 
of a common syllabus of teaching in the Bible and Prayer Book, 
covering the average period during which scholars are under 
instruction. And this is one of the things that we must aim 
at, namely, the adoption of a scheme of teaching for Sunday 
Schools. One of the chief aims of our prospective Institute 
must be unity and coherence. : 

Another main object must be the overcoming of that great 
difficulty—the difficulty of securing efficient teaching. This 
matter of teaching is so important that the success of our Sun- ~ 
day School must eventually depend upon it. And this facet 
must not be overlooked by those who are to take the leading 
part in this movement. It is one of those difficulties with which 
the Church of England Sunday School Institute has been grap- 
pling for many years. The committee are more impressed than 
ever with the importance of adding to the facilities for Sunday 
School teachers acquiring a knowledge of the art of teaching. 
With this object in view, a system of “Training Lessons” has 
been introduced, and a system. of Sunday School teachers’ exam- 
ination. Arrangements have been made for the delivery of 
courses of lectures for Sunday School teachers on the art of 
teaching, at the offices of the Institutes and also at several large 
centers in various parts of the country. 

The result has been most encouraging. The men in charge of 
this part of the work are, of course, men of training and experi- 
ence. They are all trained teachers. The committee has long 
since given up the plan of leaving entirely to the clergy the 
working of this branch. It was found that as a body they were 
not equal to the task. It is a work which can be satisfactorily 
done by trained and experienced men only. Representatives of 
the Institute (mostly clergymen of training and experience in 
teaching; and I mean by trained teachers, those who have been 
students in one of the training colleges under the British Goy- 
ernment)—these representatives or visitors as they are called, 
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the term inspector being as yet somewhat harsh to the Sunday 
School ear, visit the various schools with a view of giving les- 


sons as a pattern for the teachers, of hearing criticism-lessons ~ 


given by the teachers, and of looking into the general working 
of the school. They then make suggestions to the clergy of the 
parish, who thus become the medium through which these sug- 
gestions are carried out. 

This system is enhanced by the vast net-work of 406 local 
associations that are spread over the country. Mutual counsel 
and codperation are not practical where isolation of the different 
schools prevails. We have combination in politics and in trade. 
Why not in the higher matters of religion? Federation is 
essential if we are to realize that unity is strength. 

In addition to this system of lectures on the art of teaching 
at the institute, at various centers, and even at individual 
schools, we must not fail to mention the Sunday School teach- 
ers’ examination. In April last, 481 candidates entered for 
this examination. They are drawn from 27 Dioceses and even 
from Canada. The examinations consist of four divisions— 
preliminary, intermediate, advanced, and special examination 
in the art of teaching. 


The question may be asked, “Ought Sunday School teach- 
ers.to be examined?” This is a question which those of experi- 
ence would unhesitatingly answer in the affirmative. The ex- 
amination scheme promotes systematic study. It enables a 
teacher to find out his own deficieney., It tends to prevent stag- 
nation. Competition is always a stimulus. Besides, examina- 
tion gives its approval to successful work and thereby stamps 
the work as successful. It is an encouragement to the teacher 
to feel that he is competent, and that he is considered compe- 
tent. These examinations have actually proved a great encour- 
agement to self-improvement, and a substantial assistance in 
acquiring skill in the art of teaching. 

Indeed, to all who have been trained to the work of teachers 
it would seem absurd to undertake any system of education, 
whether secular or religious, without a well-defined plan of test- 
ing the efficiency of the teachers. - In England these examina- 
tions have ‘been found one of the Institute’s most effective 
operations for improving the quality of the teaching in Sunday 
Schools. No earnest teacher will grudge the time or trouble 
necessary to qualify himself for becoming a “workman that 
needeth not be ashamed in order that he may be able rightly 
to divide the word of truth.” The successful candidates in the 
fourth division—special examination in the art of teaching— 
receive a special certificate signed by the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury and York. 

This, then, will give us some idea of the working of the 
Church of England Sunday School Institute. For the great 
part of the basis of the information here given I am indebted 


to my friend, the secretary of the Institute, whom I had the. 


pleasure of seeing twice during my visit to London, two years 
ago. 

Now, what about the future of Sunday Schools? It is 
generally admitted that the Sunday School effort has suffered 
much from isolation. And if this is true in England, where 
there has been for fifty-seven years an institute, the chief object 
of which is to form a link between the 406 associations, what 
must it be here with us, where there is practically no such 
medium of federation? There is no tangible bond of union 
existing amongst us, by means of which teachers from the differ- 
ent parishes could be brought together at fixed periods for mu- 
tual intercourse and instruction. The schools of an Archdea- 
conry or of a Diocese ought to combine together into one body, 
so that the pulsation of one part would be felt in the other. 
This, then, is one thing to be aimed at—Organization. 

Then, again, the question of teaching must be dealt with in 
a comprehensive manner; and herein lies the main difficulty 
with which we shall have to cope, and in this respect it would 
be well for us to look to that old country to which we owe so 
much, and gain by its experience of many a year. In this way 
we are more likely to steer clear of both Seylla and Charybdis. 

One thing is evident—the improvement in Sunday School 
instruction has not kept pace with the advance made in secular 
education, and this is a matter which requires immediate atten- 
tion, if the Sunday School is to be equal to its responsibility. 
This problem has been partially solved by the Church of Eng- 
land Sunday School Institute. And it is for the Church of 
America Sunday School Institute to carry on the work on the 
same lines—on the lines that it is unreasonable to commit the 
instruction of our children to crude and unskilled hands. Seeu- 
lar education is receiving the careful attention of specialists, 
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and when we fully realize the gravity of the issues that depend 
upon the efficient working of our Sunday Schools, then, and not 
till then, we shall realize how carefully and thoroughly the 
whole system ought to be worked out; then, and not till then, we 
shall have results that cannot be tabulated, and that cannot 
fail to touch the hearts and consciences of our children. 


LETTERS FROM A PARSON LAID ON THE SHELF, 


HAVE been reading with great pleasure the Reminiscences 
of Justin McCarthy, and some of the “bits” in it are so 
good that I think the readers of Tur Living Cuurce ought to 
enjoy them. Iam not sure that all my readers know who Justin 
McCarthy is. All Roman Catholic Irish know, but they do not 
ordinarily take Tae Living Cuurcu. I once had an Irish 
clergyman. of distinetion visiting me, who asked, “Who is this 
Robert Browning whose works I see on your library shelves?’ 
McCarthy in this very book tells the following anecdote which 
is quite pat: 

He and his daughter were staying at Avignon, where John 
Stuart Mill, a great friend of theirs, is buried. They went out 
to visit his grave, and a young Englishman went with them. 
He asked whether Mr. Mill was a near relative. 

“None at all,” they said. 

“T suppose he was a very nice man 2” 

They said that they did not think that “niece” was exactly 
the word to apply to so famous a character 

“Will you,” said the Englishman, “kindly tell me who he 


was and what he did? For I never heard of him.” 

Justin MeCarthy is a brilliant and dashing Irishman from 
Cork, who was a well-known journalist for many years in Lon- 
don and New York, for years a member of Parliament, and one 
of the few Englishmen of note who supported the Northern side 
in our Civil War. No one has met more interesting people than 
he has, both in Europe and America, and no one has a more 
delightful way of telling about them. 


By “interesting people” I do not mean 
marquises, for his taste 


ings, dukes, and 
did not run that way; but authors, 


statesmen, actors, gencral leaders in society, etc. His recollec- 
tions of them are gathered in, two volumes, which are proving 
very popular. Though marquises do not figure much in the 
book, there is a good “Marquis”, story. 

McCarthy had a friend who was always bragging of his 
cousin, the duke, and his unele, the marquis, and was much 
laughed at behind his back for this little weakn: He made 
Thackeray’s acquaintance one day, and came rushing to 


McCarthy in high feather. 

“Look here,’ he said, “you won’t believe that Thackeray 
worships the aristocracy’ See this cigar, which he gave me this 
very day; and when he eave it he said, ‘I know you will appre-, 
ciate it, for a marquis gave me the box from which I took it’ ” 
He had utterly failed to sce that Thackeray was playing on his: 
well known foible. 

Another “Marquis” anecdote comes in well. When 
McCarthy first came to New York he brought a letter of intro-' 
duction from Cyrus Field to a well-known merchant. McCarthy 
was young and obscure then. His first call was on this mer- 
chant, and of course he sent iu his card. Out rushed the mer- 
chant, exclaiming, “Have I indeed the honor of seeing Marshal 
Prim ?”’ i 

MeCarthy stared; but the card he had sent in by mistake 
bore the grand inscription, ‘““(teneral Prim, Count of Rivas, 
Marquis of Castellejos,” and a coronet. It was a bad break for 
a beginner, but McCarthy was too clever not to wriggle out of it 
very well. 


TI can easily believe the story. for once, when making parish 
calls, I sent up a card with “Miss Julia Smith” on it to a pious 
old lady, who was much astonished, on coming down, to find the 
new rector. 

McCarthy tells.a very good story of Henry Ward Beecher. 
He had a way on entering his pulpit of opening and reading any 
letters he found there. He opened a letter one Sunday and 
found it contained but one word—‘Fool.” He told the fact 
to the congregation, and then said: 

“T have known many instances of a man writing a letter 
and forgetting to sign his name; but this is the only instance I 
have ever known of a man signing his name and forgetting to 
write the letter.” : 

It is, however, quite time for me to sign my name. 

Cruinton Locke. 
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FURTHER CONSIDERATIONS ON THE SUNDAY SCHOOL, 


ee week we presented some considerations in regard to the 
best. method of utilizing the Sunday School as it is gener- 
ally found in our parishes. There are some further reflections 
on the same subject that may perhaps be useful at the present 
season, when Sunday Schools are annually revived. 

The object of the Sunday School is to make intelligent 
Churchmen. It is true that the Sunday School alone can hardly 
perform that task. At the same time the Sunday School can go 
a long way toward doing it, and particularly, as we have seen, 
it is the only method by which the children of the flock ean, in 
most cases, receive the instruction that they ought to receive at 
home, but generally do not. 

If text books are chosen intelligently so as to conserve a 
pre-arranged system of instruction, and not selected hap-hazard 
by the teacher as being “easy” or “interesting,” a long step will 
be taken toward the end desired. At the same time there are 
other details of the Sunday School which ought not to be over- 
looked. 

In the first place, there is the character of the service before 
and after the session. We have expressed the opinion that these 
services should be very brief, and that the main object of the 
Sunday School is instruction, rather than worship. At the same 
time, brief though the service may be, it ought to be framed on 
distinetively Churchly lines, and to introduce the Churchly 
ideal of worship. It is helpful, where possible, for the session 
for instruction to be in a separate building, after which the 
children may march in procession, singing a hymn, into the 
church itself for the closing. This closing service, after the 
processional, need not require over ten minutes; yet it should 


be conducted, even though there be a lay superintendent, by one. 


of the parish clergy, in his vestments, and should invariably be 
choral, the children being trained ‘to take their part in it and to 
respond heartily. Thus there will be a practical training in the 
duty of public worship, in addition to the theoretical training 
by means of study. 

The second detail to receive attention is concerned with the 
children’s offerings. It is a most pernicious practice to permit 
these to be used for the routine expenses of the Sunday School, 
and particularly for picnics and other “treats” for the children. 
The Sunday School ought to be supported directly by the 
parish through its regular finances, or by means of special sub- 


scriptions among members of the congregation. The children: 
ought to be trained to bring their gifts as offerings to Almighty 
God, and to be often reminded how the Sunday School offerings 
are used. These offerings may appropriately be applied to the 
purchase of some needed ornament or accessory for the church, 
itself; or for some local or diocesan mission; or for some phase: 
of general missions. If, happily, it is practicable to give the 
offerings for the whole year to the latter purpose, it is perhaps 
most useful, in connection with the Sunday School offerings, 
that the appropriations be not merely for general missions, but 
for some specific mission, which the authorities of the Board of 
Missions will no doubt recommend. Thus the object will be, not 
merely an abstract and unknown quantity, to the children, but 
one so definite and conerete that they can hear of its progress 
and learn of its details. Such would be the sustaining of a child 
in one of our foreign mission schools; or a cot in a hospital, at 
home or abroad; or some particular work in the Diocese. By 
thus localizing and giving a specific object for the gifts of the 
children, it will appeal to them far more forcibly than is pos- 
sible if-in a general way the offerings are simply donated to the 
mission field without restriction. 


At the same time it must be remembered, that the offerings 
must not be given to missionary or other purposes, unless the 
debts of the Sunday School are themselves paid through some 
other source. To run into debt to the publishers of the paper 
or the text books, or to those who have made the summer picnic 
possible, while the weekly offerings are given away, is simply 
dishonest. It cannot be otherwise characterized. It is giving 
away that which does not belong to one. One must be honest 
before he attempts to be generous. And there must be a dis- 
tinct, business-like arrangement for paying the bills of the 
Sunday School, before ever any Sunday School offerings are 
appropriated to other purposes. 

The matter of Sunday School papers is one which is by no 
means so easy as some believe. It is quite true that Churchly 
papers for the Sunday School cost more than do sectarian or 
so-called non-sectarian papers. The reason for this is easy to 
see. Where periodicals of our own Church circulate in tens of 
thousands, sectarian papers usually attain to fifties of thou- 
sands, and non-sectarian to hundreds of thousands. As the cost 
of any periodical is largely reduced in the same ratio that the 
circulation is increased, the necessity for the increased cost of 
Churechly papers is at once perceived. Yet this is no excuse for 
the cireulation of unchurchly literature in our Sunday Schools. 
If Church principles are not worth inculeating even at the cost 
of additional expense, then it is far better that our Sunday 
Schools be altogether closed and the children turned over to the 
schools of sectarians, who are always quite ready to receive 
them, and who are frequently very eager to draw them in. 
Churchmanship must be the first essential in the character of 
the papers used; and if it is lacking, no matter how great may 
be the convenience to the Sunday School treasury by reason of 
the lesser cost of other papers, it must be remembered that the 
latter must be strictly debarred from our schools, or that more 
harm will be done than by giving the children nothing at all. 
If weekly papers of a Churchly character really cannot be 
afforded, then give monthly papers, the expense of which is’ 
never very large. If even this literature cannot be arranged for, 
do not take cheap papers from sectarian sources, but give out 
the bright colored picture cards containing scriptural texts, 
which are always obtainable at a very low price, which will 
please the children, and at any rate cannot harm them. 

The chief advantage, however, of giving out Churehly 
papers in the Sunday School, is that they are taken home, and, 
by reason of their interesting stories, pictures, and easy-reading: 
articles, they bring knowledge of the Church into families of 
which probably 75 per cent. have no other means of learning 
of the Church at all. They constitute a missionary agency of: 
tremendous power. Thus, the Church, her nature, her teaching, 
her Bible, her worship, her ways, will be read of by people who. 
never go to church, never read Churehly books of any character,, 
never ask or receive instruction on the Church, and are for all 
practical purposes, heathen in a Christian country. The value,, 
therefore, of Churchly literature given out through the Sunday 
School is beyond price. 


Srpr. 15, 1900. 


A SERIOUS QUESTION. 


HERE are two possible movements and manifestations of 

the inward spirit among those who are called “Church 
people,” which closely concern their Christian character and life, 
but which they too often neither carefully analyze nor properly 
estimate. 


These are the feelings of “I love,’ and “I don’t like;” as 
more plainly expanded, I love my blessed Lord and Saviour, and 
with and through that, I love His divine words and His holy 
worship; and on the other hand, I don’t like what crosses my 
own notions and prejudices; that is to say, I don’t like this par- 
ticular thing about the Altar, or that feature in the Ritual, or that 
special vestment, or that peculiarity in the priest’s manner, and 
so on; for these “don’t likes,” like the unclean spirit which our 
Lord cast out, might be termed “legion.” 

Now the question is: Which of these feelings is the strong- 
est; and what does the ruling one determine as to the professed 
Churchman’s real character? It would seem, that where there 
is a true, pure, deep love of Christ, His presence, His word, and 
His worship, it must, in the Church and the services, overpower, 
obscure, and drive out of mind, the“I don’t likes’; that they must 
yield to the expulsive power of the higher and more absorbing 
object of holy contemplation. 

Possessed by any such love, how ean one turn his back on 
the services, leave the church, withhold his offerings, and pro- 
mote distraction in the parish; in fact, deliberately proclaim to 
the world, that what he does or does not like in matters formal 
and non-essential, is more important in his eye, than the divine 
object of his professed love; the motes in the sunbeam mightier 
than the sun? 

CORRESPONDENT in Indiana shows us that our late 
correction of an error as to an item copied from the 
Church Chronicle is itself incorrect, and aptly writes as follows: 

“You will have to put on your glasses and look again! The 
Church Chronicle is not a Southern Ohio periodical but an In- 
diana one. Down here, we think it answers pretty well as a 
diocesan paper, and therefore when we get off anything that is 
good we like to get credit for it. I know that Indiana is on the 
borders of Southern Ohio, but we haven’t been absorbed yet; in 
fact we are crowing over the fact that Indianapolis has had a 
larger percentage of gain in population during the last decade 
than Cincinnati, and we are looking forward with confidence to 
the day when we shall be so big that we cannot be confounded 
with Southern Ohio, much as we think of that Diocese and of 
its devoted and lovable Bishop-Coadjutor. 

“Vide Living Cuurcu, current number, page 589, top of sec- 
ond column.” 


O the suffering people in and around Galveston the sympathy 
C of the nation should be freely tendered, and the contribu- 
tions, both for immediate and for permanent relief should be 
most generous. : 

After the relief of the immediate necessities, will come 
need for other assistance of the kind that is not always so prompt- 
ly rendered by the public at large, for the rebuilding of churches 
and other religious and educational properties. The inundated 
area is in the Diocese of Texas. In Galveston we have two 
important parishes for white people, and one of the largest col- 
ored congregations of our communion in the South. In Galves- 
ton, Trinity parish, of which the Rev. C. M. Beckwith is rector, 
includes no less than five churches and chapels, the value of 
which, with the rectory, is about $65,000. Grace Church (Rey. 
J R Carter, rector) possesses a church, chapel, and rectory, the 
value being $50,000. The colored mission of St. Augustine’s 
(Rey. T. W. Cain) includes a church, chapel, and rectory, the 
value being $13,425: At Alvin, Angleton, Brazoria, Hemp- 
stead, Sabine Pass, and Velasco, all of them in the heart 
of the area of complete destruction, we have mission work 
of greater or less importance, not to mention such outlying 
cities, near the edge of the hurricane, as Houston, Beaumont, 
Richmond, and Matagorda, where, though the destruction is 
not so complete, there must yet have been enormous dam- 
age. Indeed it is quite probable that when all the reports 
are heard; it will be found that assistance will be required 
as far west as Rockport and Corpus Christi. The loss to 
th, Church in the Diocese of Texas will be enormous, and 
it will be a loss which the suffering people, who have personally 
Jost their all, will be entirely unable to make good. We trust, 
therefore, that relief will not only be extended to the immediate 
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needs of the people, but that Bishop Kinsolving, in whose Dio- 
cese the greater part of the destruction has oceurred, and also 
Bishop Johnston of Western Texas, if it be found that the dam- 
age on that section of the coast requires it, may find the Church 
throughout the country eager and anxious to assist in the re- 
building of the property that has been destroyed. 


DOPOD DONO rN 
HELPS ON THE 


Sunday School Lessons 


JOINT DIOCESAN SERIES.—THE CATECHISM. < 
LDPE PID PAID g 


THE BAPTISMAL GIFTS, 
FOR THE FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


j Scripture: The Church the 
Body of Christ, Eph. i. 22, 23; I Cor. xii. 27. Children of God, St. John i. 12; 
Romans viii. 14; Eph. v. 1. Inheriters of the Kingdom, St. John xiv. 23: St 
Matt, xxv. 34; I St. Peter i. 3, 4. 


ieee is termed Regeneration, or the New Birth. In the 


spiritual world it corresponds to the birth at the entrance 
to the physical world. By Baptism a new relationship is consti- 
tuted between Almighty God and the individual baptized. The 
marriage with Christ and the Church, which is typified by every 
solemnization of Iloly Matrimony, becomes anew a fruitful 
marriage at every Baptism, when a child is born into a spiritual 
family. The father is God, the mother is the Church, and the 
brothers and sisters are all baptized persons. 

If our blessed Lord had died upon the eross and not created 
some specific means by which the members of the human race 
might be associated with His Atonement there made, it is im- 
possible to see how that Atonement could affect the human race. 
Having created man’s free will, and constituted him a respon- 
sible agent so that he must suffer the penalty of his own acts, it 
is not in the nature of God to interfere by a miracle to withhold 
from any man the just punishment for his own sins. 

Yet, at the same time, the infinite love of (iod provided a 
way by which, without interfering with infinite justice, salva- 


tion may be offered to mankind. This is accomplished by the 
provision of a sacramental method by which the individual is 
made a member of the body of Christ. Consequently the suffer- 


ings of the Head of the body, which is Christ, are accepted as 
Atonement for the whole body, ineluding all its members (1. Cor: 


mae 26, 27). 

This may be illustrated, though feebly, by the nature of 
corporal punishment administered to a child. The child may, 
by his members the feet, have run into mischief; and the pun- 
ishment may be administered to the child, not by punishing the 
feet, the members directly at fault, but by a slap on the hand, 
though that member may have performed no wrong. The unity 


of the human body is such that the body sins and suffers as a 
whole, and not in certain members alone. So also the unity of 


the spiritual body of Christ is so complete, that the Atonement 
made by Him, the Head, is a1, Atonement for the whole body 
including all baptized persons. ‘lo be a member of Christ, as we 
are made in Holy Baptism, therefore unites us to the mystical 
body of Christ, as the hand is united with the human body, and 
makes us able to participate in tie result of His Atonement. 

Baptism is also, as has been stated, the new entrance by a 
spiritual birth into a spiritual family. Henceforth, the father- 
hood of God, which in a wider sense apples to the whole human 
race, but in a narrower sense is rightly limited to those who are 
made His children by Baptism, makes all baptized Christians, 
brothers and sisters, bound together by the same ties of love 
which unite the members of the family each to the other in 
their human relationship. 

To be inheritors of the Kingdom of Heaven, is to enjoy the 
birth-right of the child of God. As a loving father makes pro- 
vision for the settlement of his property upon his own children, 
so Almighty God arranges in His infinite love that the riches 
of the Kingdom of Heaven shall be settled upon His children. 
They therefore become, “if children, then heirs; heirs of God, 
and joint heirs with Christ” (Romans viii. 17). The inheritance 
which is provided for the children of God is described by St. 
Peter as “an inheritance incorruptible and undefiled and that 
fadeth not away, reserved in Heaven for you” (I. Peter i. 4). 

Of course no Christian supposes that these benefits received 
by the gracious gift of Almighty God in Baptism are such that 


eternal joy is promised regardless of the life and character of 
the individual. Once baptized, one cannot cease to be a Christ- 
ian—a member of Christ, the child of God. That relationship 
will be sustained forever. He may, however, be an wnruly mem- 
ber, a wayward, wicked child. While one cannot cease to be a 
Christian after having once been baptized, he may yet become 
a very bad Christian, and may altogether forfeit, by his own 
sins, the inheritance which is offered to him by his Father. The 
Atonement made by our blessed Lord is not a magic charm 
which saves from death and hell by means of Baptism. It must 
be accepted by the individual in good faith, and the life of the 
individual must be so framed after the life of his Lord and 
Master, as to show the acceptance of the divine pattern for his 
life. In order, therefore, that the individual may not suppose 
that the free gift of Christ bestowed in Baptism relieves him 
from the necessity of a pure and holy life if he would enter upon 
his glorious inheritance, certain promises and vows are re- 
quired, which will be considered next week. 


THE HOLY EUCHARIST, DEVOTIONALLY CONSIDERED, 
By THE Rey. Epw. WM. WorTHINGTON. 
10 
CHE HOLY EUCHARIST AND THE PENITENT. 


C HE Holy Eucharist is at once the Communion of the Body 
and Blood of Christ truly present, and the presentation or 
offering of the sacrifice made by Christ upon the Cross to the 
Eternal Father.’’* 

In both these great aspects—that of Holy Communion, in 
which the soul of him who receives is fed, strengthened, and 
refreshed by the Body and Blood of Christ; and that of the 
Sacrifice, in which the Church “in a sacramental manner pre- 
sents to God the Sacrifice of the Cross’—the Holy Eucharist 
makes loving, sustained, and opportune appeal to the penitent. 

“Grieved and wearied with the burden of our sins,” how 
often there rises in our heart that longing for personal contact 
with Christ, which prompted of old the ery: “We would see 
Jesus.”’+ However much other views concerning the Christ may 
prevail, and may appeal to men from time to time, the funda- 
mental longing of the human heart, after all, is for forgiveness 
and for deliverance from sin, which commends the Christ to us 
as “the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world.”t 

How tenderly this longing of the penitent for personal con- 
tact with the Divine Saviour, is provided for in the Sacrament 
of the Altar. He may come to Christ, truly present. He may 
view for his comfort the re-presentation of the sacrifice made 
once for all upon the Cross. He, the penitent, may even be fed 
from the Altar; “with joy and holy fear and the forwardness of 
love he may address himself to the receiving of Him, to whom 
and by whom and for whom all faith and all hope and all love 
in the whole Catholic Church, both in heaven and earth, is 
designed; Him, whom kings and queens and whole kingdoms 
are in love with, and count it the greatest honor in the world 
that their crowns and sceptres are laid at His holy feet.”4 

Not only may the penitent thus come to Christ, and receive 
Christ, fed indeed with “the most precious Body and Blood,” 
but also may he, the poor penitent, take his place and bear his 
part in the Holy Sacrifice, which pleads to the Father that one 
meritorious offering upon the Cross, which Christ, our High 
Priest, pleads in His own Divine Person in Heaven. We may 
feel sure that the presence of the penitent in the church at the 
Celebration of the Mysteries, and his thankful participation in 
the offering of the Sacrifice, are pleasing indeed to God, when 
we reflect that “there is joy in the presence of the angels of God, 
over one sinner that repenteth”’;§ and that Christ “came not to 
call the righteous but sinners to repentance.” || 

The Liturgy, the Office of the Holy Communion, speaks 
throughout an invitation and an encouragement to the truly 
penitent. “We do not presume to come, O Merciful Lord, 
trusting in our own righteousness, but in Thy manifold and 
great mercies. We are not worthy, * *. But Thou art the 
same Lord, whose property is always to have mercy. We are 
unworthy, through our manifold sins, to offer unto Thee any 
sacrifice; yet we beseech Thee to accept this our bounden duty 


*Canon Liddon. 

+St. John, xii. 21. 

Pst. John d. 29. 

{Jeremy Taylor, Holy Living, Chap. 1V., Sec. 10. 
§St. Luke, xv. 10. 

||St. Luke, v. 32. 
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and service; not weighing our merits, but pardoning our 
offences, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


“Look, Father, look on His anointed face, 
And only look on us as found in Him; 
Look not on our misusings of Thy grace, 
Our prayers so languid, and our faith so dim; 
For lo! between our sins and their reward 
We set the Passion of Thy Son our Lord.” 


Let us ever remember that the problem of sin, with the 
haunting question as to how it may be atoned for, is answered 
for the Christian at the Altar, by those correlated truths and 
facts of which the Altar stands as both witness and pledge: 
The Incarnation, and its extension through Sacramental Mys- 
tery; the Redemption, and the enduring efficacy thereof, pleaded 
by Christ in heaven and by His Church on earth; the union 
with Christ, and through Him with the Father, of all who, 
washed with the waters of Regeneration, sanctified through sac- 
ramental Absolution, and endowed with the Holy Ghost in Con- 
firmation, are partakers of the Holy Sacrifice, believing the 
promise of Christ: “He that eateth My flesh and drinketh My 
blood, dwelleth in Me, and I in him.”** 

To the Altar, therefore, let the repentant Christian come, 
as the penitent sinner came to Christ in the days of His earthly 
ministry. That he may thus come, how great and inexpressible, 
the comfort; how transcendent and exalted, the privilege! 

But how to the Altar shall we daré to come; how, rather, 
may we dare, not to come? 

O my soul, if thou hast sinned against thy God, if thou 
hast stained the fair robe of thy baptismal innocence, Christ 
bids thee to Himself at the Altar, raising to thee His pierced 
hand, and offering to thee again the cleansing in His'blood out- 
poured. Great as is thy sin already, it will be but greater, if 
thou refuse this invitation. But, O my soul, come carefully. 
Multiply not thy communions, except thou multiply also thy 
preparations. Come, with pardon assured in sacramental Abso- 
lution. Come, with confident belief that He, the Christ of the 
Holy Eucharist, will receive thee, and will give Himself to 
thee, washing away thy sin in “the blood of the everlasting cove- 
nant.” Come, with faith in His Real Presence at the Altar, 
that thou mayest depart with full assurance that He will make 
good, even to thee, His promise of the quickened life: “He 
that eateth Me, even he shall live by Me.”++ 

And forget not, O my soul, thus forgiven and renewed and 
restored, to magnify the Compassion that hath saved thee, mak- 
ing thine own the gracious words: “The miracle of Thy merey 
is it, O Lord, that Thou thus vouchsafest to come to me the 
utter sinner, Thy poor sinner. Out of the abyss of my nothing- 
ness, I adore the abyss of Thine All-Mercifulness, my Saviour 
and my God. Lord, make me to love Thee as Thy love desery- 
eth; make me to humble myself before’ Thy humility; fit me, 
all unworthy as I am, O Lord, to receive Thee, my God and my 


All.” ++ 


**St. John, vi. 56. 
77St. John, vi. 57. 
tt Quot., Dr. Pusey, The Real Presence, p. 337. 


A CHILD’S PRAYER. 


Drar God, who, ever watchful over all, 

Dost mark with tender care the sparrow’s fall; 
Keep me, a little child, within Thy sight, 

And guard, oh, guard me, through the coming night. 


Bless all the friends who show their love for me 
By thought, and word, and deed, so constantly ; 
Send Thy good angel now, and bid him keep 
A tireless watch beside them, as they sleep. 


If, while at play, unconsciously beguiled, . : 

I spoke some thoughtless word; forgive Thy child: 

Forgive, and help me, ever, to do right: 

Now, ere I sleep, Good Night, dear God ; Good Night. 
L. C. BISHOP. 


THE DESERTED HOMESTEAD. 


Tun children all have gone away, to south and west and on the sea, 

And through the bleak and empty house the birds and squirrels wander 
free ; | 

The meadows, now, are dreary fields, the orchard is a sprouting wood, 

And there is but a heap of ruins where once the rambling old barn stood ; 

The paths are overgrown with weeds, the garden but a mass of green, 

While here and there a faithful sward of blazing hollyhock is seen; 

And on the hill beyond the brook, with but a granite slab and name, 

The old folks lying side by side, their faces hidden from the shame. 

FRANK H. Swoeonr. - 
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\g Literary X 


Theological Books. 


The Progress of Doctrine in the New Testament. By Thos. Dehany Ber- 
nard, M.A., Canon of Wells. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
T; is a significant indication of the importance of the ques- 
tions suggested by the title of this book, as well as of the 
author’s success in dealing with them, that a fifth edition should 
be called for at this late date. The volume contains, in fact, 
the Bampton lectures for 1864. Already the attempt to separate 
the Gospels from the other New Testament books had made 
noticeable progress and had been to some extent taken up by a 
certain school in England. The excellence of Canon Bernard’s 
work was attested by the favorable reception which it met with, 
and within a few years it ran through four editions. It is now 
reprinted by the publishers on the ground that a new demand 
has sprung up such as is likely to give it a steady sale. 

Much has been done in the past thirty-six years in the de- 
partment of the New Testament criticism and exegesis, but we 
think Canon Bernard is fully justified in saying, as he does in 
his new preface, that, “Nothing, however, has appeared to dis- 
credit or supersede the argument and aim of these lectures— 
indeed the fragmentary and eclectic treatment of the sacred 
books which it was then attempted to counteract has equally 
to be dealt with now.” 

In fact, we are inclined to think that the peculiar form of 
rationalistic criticism which attacks the Apostolic theology 
while professing to uphold that of the Gospels was never more 
persistently insisted upon and painfully elaborated than at pres- 
ent. Of course the starting point is the patent and necessary 
fact that there is a progress in the doctrinal teaching of the 
New Testament. The preliminary question, the answer to 
which is all-important, is whether this progress is due to the 
guidance and inspiration of the Holy Ghost in fulfilment of the 
promise, “He shall guide you into all truth,” or whether it is 
the product of purely human thought. The former is the 
Christian position, the position of the Catholic Church, which 
will continue to be maintained, unless criticism shall achieve 
the impossible task of proving that it is inconsistent with the 
facts of the case. To those who hold this point of view, the 
ingenious and varied results of the rationalistic hypothesis have 
no vital significance; nevertheless, it is often necessary to give 
a certain amount of attention to these speculations for the sake 
of those who are misled by them. As Bernard remarks, p. 228, 
“The intimations of this view of the inspired writings are often 
hurtful only because they are disguised; the theory not being 
avowed, while the language appropriate to it is used.” 

But Canon Bernard’s work is not a controversial treatise, 
although its effect is in the highest and best sense apologetic. 
Tt is a constructive work and admirably fulfils its purpose, 
which is to show that the relations between the successive books 
of the New Testament are harmonious, that there is a vital con- 
nection and an orderly development throughout, and that con- 
siderations of the highest reason confirm the conviction of the 
Catholic Church from the beginning that the theology of the 
Apostles was not their own, but that they taught as they were 
guided and inspired by the Holy Ghost. 

The Canon takes the books of the New Testament in the 
order in which they have come down to us with the consent of 
Catholic antiquity. “We have not to make out a chart from 
materials given to us, but to study one already made.” In these 
words we have the author’s method. “The New Testament, as a 
whole, presents to us a course of teaching on the constructive 
rather than on the historic principle.” He therefore takes the 
books in the order in which they stand, in preference to any 
attempt at readjustment according to chronological principles. 
Tt is not “a mass of accidental records, but a body of records 
selected and arranged” which is the subject of our study. 

The order of the contents of the volume is thus defined at 
the outset. ‘The first lecture is devoted to an exposition of the 
preliminary positions and the outlines of the subject. The 
Gospels are considered in two lectures, in which it is shown 
that there is a progressive plan in the Gospel collection itself, 
but nevertheless that the stage there delineated is initiatory, not 
complete. “The personal teaching of the Lord,” says the Canon, 
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“Is a visibly progressive system, which, on reaching its highest 
point, declares its own incompleteness, and refers us to another 
stage of instruction.” Lectures IV. and V., treat of the Acts of 
the Apostles, considered as a new and necessary stage of history 
and of doctrine. The teacher is the same, but the method has 
changed. There is a change in the aspect of doctrine corres- 
ponding to the changed circumstances. In St. Matthew the 
idea of the Kingdom is predominant, in St. John the idea of the 
Person. In the Acts, the two are combined, and it is seen that 
the Kingdom is fulfilled in the Person of Jesus Christ, the risen 
and ascended: Lord. In the sixth and seventh lectures the 
Epistles are considered, and it is shown that “they are the voice 
of the Spirit, speaking within the Church to those who are 
themselves within it, certifying to them the true interpretations 
and applications of the principles of thought and life which as 
believers in Jesus they have received.” Ag specimens of the 
advance of the teaching of the Epistles upon that of the Gos- 
pels, the author takes the doctrine of Salvation, that of Sonship 
and that of Worship; and to these adds a brief consideration of 
the ethical teaching of the New Testament, in which it is seen 
that the progress consists in added motives and the acquisition 
of new powers. Lecture X. is devoted to the Apocalypse, which 
to the author’s mind, is the culmination «nd completion of the 
line of prophecy which runs through the Canonieal books. 

The re-publication of this book is timely, and we trust the 
expectation of the publishers will be realized. It is worthy to 


be read by all who wish to know what the New Testament really 
means to Christian people, and its thoughtful perusal must be, 
we should think, a strong antidote against the disquieting sug- 
gestions which are so large an element i11 much of the quasi- 


Wm. J. Gop. 
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Hvolution and Theology. By Otto Pfleiderer, D.1) 
at the University of Berlin. New York: ‘T! 
This volume of miscellaneous essays rc} 

ous scientific reviews will hardly prove at! 

most people. Apart from the necessary lac! 


book of this character, the religious position Dr. Pfleiderer is 
so far removed from that of Catholic Christiins that little help 
or pleasure will be derived by them from its perusal. This dis- 
tinguished German theologian occupies a Deistic position in the 
rejection of all supernatural action on the world either of na- 
ture or of men. Hence necessarily he can accept no inspiration 


finality in the Person or work of our 
‘e “men whose words an works are per- 
fectly explicable from their character regarded in connection 
with the conditions of their age and environment.” “Jesus 
also, was a child of His age and His people.” To “identify Him 
with the ideal of humanity” is “essentially false.” He ean only 
be regarded as the “very first? of those who have “realized the 
ideal man of our species 
This sufficiently startling rejection of all religious author- 
ity in the Catholic sense either of the Old Testament or the 
New, is assumed throughout the volume. The only foundation 


of the Prophets and 
Lord. The Prophets : 


proffered for all this is a crude application of the theory of 
Evolution, to necessarily exclude the supernatural from the 
world in the name of “modern science” and “the causal connec- 
tion of events.” All this is so directly in the teeth of the pres- 


ent tendencies of the best /:glish and American philosophical 
thought, that it reads like a belated survival of half-forgotten 
modes of thought. 

The only merit that we can see in the book is the insight 
which it gives as to the kind of influences under which much 
German theology, so-called, is being produced. The task of 
“modern critical biblical science,” as Dr. Pfleiderer conceives it, 
is to show “how even sacred history yields itself very well to 
an explanation according to the causal method of evolution,” 
thus vindicating the truth of the position which denies it all 
unique character. It is well to know on such excellent author- 
ity with what aims and on what pre-suppositions much of the 
modern German critical work is done. 

The writer’s treatment of systems like Agnosticism, Posi- 
tivism, or the modern attempis to place morality on a basis 
apart from religion, is often suggestive and always incisive and 
uncompromising in its opposition. It is easy to see that while 
his servitude to the Evolutionary theory, as he understands it, 
has thrown him into this Deistic attitude, he yet clings all the 
more firmly to the Divine ideals and conceptions which are still 
left to him. The terrible egotism which so often haunts those 
who are either ignorant of or reject the humbling influences of 
the Catholic Church receives a striking embodiment in the fol- 
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lowing passage, which closes the essay on “National Traits of 
the Germans” 

“The ideal, ethically religious spirit of Christianity will 
receive glorious embodiment through reciprocal penetration 
with the noble German nature, which will attain thereby its 
most sublime moral spiritualisation.” , 

The italics are ours. After this we are not surprised to 
find that a new German Reformation, which will sweep away 
the whole dogmatic faith of Christendom, is necessary to put 


Christianity en rapport with the modern world. 
C. W. By Bopy. 


Fiction and Miscellaneous. 


Concerning Cats. By Helen M. Winsiow. Boston: Lothrop Publishing 


Co. Price, $1.50. 

The writer of this article fights rather shy of the feline 
race, and is therefore not a fair judge of them and their works; 
but he is closely connected with a certain person who. knows cats 
from the end of the whiskers to the tip of the tail, and that 
person tells him that no better book than this has ever been pub- 
lished about cats. It is gracefully written, and full of pictures 
of famous cats and very nice women who own eats. It is dedi- 
eated as follows to the author’s pet cat: “To Pretty Lady, who 
never betrayed a secret, broke a promise, or proved an ungrate- 
ful friend, who had all the virtues and none of the failings of 
her sex.” 

This may appear extravagant to ordinary people, but that 
only proves that they do not understand cat lovers. To those 
(and the number is great) who are devoted to cats and intend 
to see that they are well treated and carefully brought up, this 
book will prove a mine of information. It is beautifully printed 
and finely illustrated. The author is well known in the Amer- 
ican literary world. Cumton Locke. 


Fireside Battics, A Story. By Annie P. Brown. Illustrations by Joseph 
C. Leyendecker. Chicago: Laird & Lee, De Luxe Edition. Price, 
$1.25. 

“As we were saying,” we should like very much to know 
how the publishers are to get their money back on this book. A 
very pretty story, in a superb binding; all for the above dollar 
and a quarter. 

Miss Brown has written a story of the affairs of some young 
people that comes close’to being a history. Hither she was one 
of the group, Elise, or Anna, or Cousin Jean, or else Mammy 
Lily-Rose herself, or else Miss Brown has in marked degree the 
rare gift of imagination. The growth of the family of the dead 
Governor is clearly, carefully and honestly developed. The 
battles are real affairs, as witness any man or woman who will 
examine him or herself by the light of this tale. The book is 
healthy in tone, is interesting in itself, and while it is an able 
preachment for the best and highest living, it does not exhort 
or become a sermon merely. 

The contents are worthy the binding, and the binding is 
beautiful. The illustrations are numerous and excellent. We 
foresee a large sale, as a gift book for the holidays. B. 


By Professor Th. Flournoy. Translated 
New York and London: Har- 


From India to the Planet Mars. 
by Daniel B. Vermilye. Illustrated. 
per & Brothers. Price, $1.50. 

This study of a case of somnambulism, in which Mlle. 
Héléne Smith is the medium and chief source of the phenomena 
here recorded, is startling in its suggestions, and a miracle of 
patient observation and analysis on the part of the distinguished 
author. The book is a fit companion of Camille Flammarion’s 
The Unknown, recently reviewed in these columns. The first 
a careful observation of a specific case, with all the possibilities 
of deception carefully guarded against; the other, brilliant gen- 
eralizations of many studies of many cases. 

“The scientific demonstration of a future life may be one of 
the great triumphs reserved for the science of the twentieth 
century to win, and Héléne Smith and Prof. Flournoy may 
ultimately appear to have contributed largely to its accomplish- 
ment.” 

Mr. F. W. H. Myers, whose studies on sublimnal conscious- 
ness won him the notice of being an honest and conscientious 
investigator, says to those who still persist in asking Cui bono: 

“The faith to which Science is sworn is a faith in the uni- 
formity, the coherence, the intelligibility of, at any rate, the 
material universe. Science herself is but the practical develop- 
ment of this mighty postulate. And if any phenomenon on 
which she chances on her onward way seems arbitrary, or inco- 


herent, or unintelligible, she does not therefore suppose that she 
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has come upon an unravelled end in the texture of things; but 


rather takes for granted that a rational answer to the new prob- 


lem must somewhere exist; an answer which will be all the more 
instructive, because it will involve facts of which that first ques- 
tion must have failed to account. . . . The traditions, the 
intuitions of our race, are themselves in their infancy; and 
before we abandon ourselves to brooding over them, let us at 
least first try the upshot of a systematic search for actual facts.” 
Bacon says, “Truth is the daughter of time, not of author- 
ity”; and a fuller time may demonstrate that the road these so- 
called follies of men are following may confound the authority 
of others, by appearing at the last “a highway.” To the curious 
after many strange things, undreamt of in our philosophy, this 
book will serve. To the psychic it will mean more material to 
conjure with. To many readers, a curious and uncanny volume. 
But to all thinking minds an interesting account, by a careful 
observer, of valuable phenomena. B. 


Forty Years in the Medical Profession—1858-1898. By John Janvier Black, M.D: 
Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott Company. Price, $3.00. ) 


These fragmentary readings from the life of a successful 
practitioner of the art of healing, are interesting mostly to mem- 
bers of the craft. But there are some chapters dealing with 
hygiene and preventive medicine that may be of interest to the 
general public. As a life of action devoted to the service of his 


fellows, the volume is helpful and inspiring. 


Whilomville Stories. By Stephen Crane. Illustrated by Peter Newell. 
New York and London: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.50. 


“Not the least of these” was Stephen Crane, for his art 
shall endure with the “immortal” story tellers of our time. 
“The Real Badge of Courage,” gory with the life blood of many 
soldiers, is a story that would make an imperishable ame for 
any one; because it is truth. The fact that, at the writing of 
this gruesome tale, the author had never witnessed.a battle, 

marks him as having a power, possessed by few if any living 
writers. 

These simple tales which have appeared in the magazines 
are now collected and bound in a pretty volume and illustrated 
by the “only Newell,” whose delightful sketches of boys and 
girls “caught in the act” are incomparably rich. Those who 


have read the stories as they appeared will be sure to buy the 


collection for the bookcase; and those who first see the book as 
now published will be sure to find amusement and laughter to: 
fill many a dull hour. We are sorry for any one who cannot 


find himself or herself truthfully painted here in the callow 


days, and who cannot smile at the picture opposite his face; 
for it is his own. IBS, 


i__—___ 


NOT DEAD, NOT DEAD, MY CHILD! 


Not dead, not dead, my child, but gone 
A little while to rest, 
Until the breaking of the dawn, 
To be a welcome guest 
With those who have the battle fought, 
And won the victory they sought. 


I wept when last I saw thy face 
And knew I should no more 
Behold thee till, in God's rich grace, 

Upon the further shore, 
I should thy dazzling presence see, 
And joy in Paradise with thee. 


And now, my son, thy sister goes 
To thine abode of peace; 
I see her drooping, like the rose, 
And waiting for release ; 
And, O my heart—it breaks, it breaks, 
For all that Heaven recalls and takes! 


But patience—patience! earthly loss 
Must never shake the trust 
Of any soldier of the Cross, 
Who owns that God is just ; 
My blossoms, now despoiled, shall bloom 
In fadeless light beyond the tomb. 


And I a little while shall stay 
Where waves and storms are rife, 
Until I, too, am called away 
To that eternal life, 
To meet in joy, and peace, and rest, 
The stainless spirits of the blest. * 


And there where vales and mountains clad 
In light for man’s abode, 
And by the river which makes glad 
The City of our God, 
The ransomed of the Lord shall come, 
And claim their everlasting home. 
Markdale, Ont. Rey. J. R. Newen.. 
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Eve’s Paradise 
By Mrs. Bray. 
CHAPTER XI. 


THE TREE OF KNOWLEDGE OF GOOD AND EVIL, 
“How dreadful is. this place! 
A living man in his woe, 
And a marble Christ who never stirs 
Where they nailed Him long ago, 
Awfully gazing face to face 
With the anguished soul below.” 
—From SavoNnaroua, by B. M. 


N A FEW days Eve was again much as usual; but not being 
able to turn to her violin for comfort, seemed completely at 
a loss what to do. 

Margaret then fully realized what a terrible thing it would 
be if she were ever debarred from it, and what an utter blank 
life would be without a single other mental resource. ) 

Dr. Ferguson’s questions had evidently very much perplexed 
Eve, and roused an unwonted train of thought, the result of 
which was that she asked Margaret several questions which put 
her in great straits for an answer. 

“What are those things,” asked Eve, “which the doctor said 
T need not do?” 

“There are other things to learn beside music,” answered 
Margaret, determined that she would not put the child off 
entirely as she had hitherto done. 

Besides, in the early days when she had first taken charge of 
her, she had stipulated with Sir Jasper, that should any crisis 
arise when she should consider it necessary to explain certain 
things to Eve, she should be at liberty to do so. 

“What sort of things?” said Eve; “and why cannot I learn 
‘them ?” 

“Perhaps you will, some day. When Sir Jasper comes back, 
you ean ask him; but you must not talk to me any more about 
them now, because he does not wish you to learn.” 

“Only just one thing more,” said Eve, and her manner and 
tone were so much less dreamy than usual, that Margaret felt it 
was doing her good to enlighten her mind. “He asked me if I 
had children to play with; what are children 2” 

“Sometimes I call you a child, do I not?” said Margaret. 

“What does that mean? That I am little?” said Eve, ques- 
tioningly. 

“Quite right,” said Margaret encouragingly. “Well, when 
people are little we call them children.” 

Eve sat very quiet and thoughtful. 
said: 

“Were you once the size I am?” 

“Yes,” answered Margaret. 

“And was Japs once, and Deering, and all the servants 2” 

“Yes, they were all small once.” . 

Eve did not say any more then; but later in the afternoon 
ae went on with the conversation just as if she had never left it 
off, 

She ‘had evidently been thinking about it all the time, and 
it never struck her that Margaret would not have carried on the 
same train of thought all day. 

“Shall I be as big as you are?” 

“Perhaps you will,” said Margaret, continuing the conversa- 
tion as Eve had done. “You may be taller than I am, or you 
may not be as tall. It depends on how much you grow.” 

_ “Oh, I see,” said Eve, with a faint little laugh; “I know 
Japs often says when he comes back, ‘Why, how you have grown, 
child,” and Deerimg says she has to make my frocks longer be- 
cause I grow so ,but I never thought about it before; how funny 
it seems to think that you were once quite small.” 
; Then she got up and laid her hand against Margaret’s, “It 
is not so long, is it?” she said; “I cannot feel myself grow, but 
if I were to watch my hand, should I see it grow Y? 
“No,” answered Margaret; “you grow too slowly for that. 
When I first saw you, Eve, you were a little, little thing only so 
high,” and Margaret held her hand about three feet from the 
ground. 

“Was I?” said Eve; “I cannot remember. Shall you get 
any bigger, Margaret ?” Hace! 

“No, dear. When people are grown up, they stop growing, 


After a long time she 
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and-do not get any bigger. Now, Eve, if you like, I will show 
you how you can find out how fast you grow. You shall stand 
against the wall, and I will make a mark against it just where 
the top of your head comes. Then in a few months you shall 
stand there again, and as you are growing very fast, you will 
find that the mark will have to be made a little higher up.” 
Eve was very much pleased at the idea, and looked with 
great interest at the mark on the wall where she was measured. 


Margaret was very glad to see that this small amount of 
knowledge which had come to Eve certainly did her no harm; 
on the contrary, a little thinking seemed to brighten her up, and 
there was a more thoughtful and interested look on her face. 

One day Margaret was obliged to leave her for a few hours, 
and go to the mainland, as she usually did about once a week 
for necessary shopping. 

She had already put it off a week on account of Eve’s hand, 
but now that it was practically well she decided on going, and 
gaye Eve leave to play on the violin for a short time. 

On the whole Eye had missed her music much less than 
Margaret had anticipated. - 

It had been made such a part of her life, that no one, not 
even Eve herself, realized that it could be wearisome, or how 
very exhausting the physical labor and position were to a rap- 
idly growing child. 

After the first day or so, when she evidently pined for it, 
she began to miss it less. Margaret laid herself out to amuse 
her all day long, and answer more of her questions. 

There was no doubt that even this amount of variety made 
Eve look more animated and cheerful, and certainly caused her 
to sleep far better at nights. 

When Margaret was gone Eve took out her violin with 
great delight, and for an hour played diligently. But the strict 
routine had been broken through, and after a while she felt that 
it would be a relief to put it down and wander about as she 
pleased. 

The first place she went to was her bedroom, to fetch her 
hat. Deering was in the sitting-room having « chat with Jane, 
who had just come in to dust. 

Thinking that Eve was downstairs, they 
earefully than they usually did in her rooms. 

Eve caught the word “Jasper,” and without thinking, or 


vere talking less 


indeed knowing that it was dishonorable, stopped to listen. 
“Another large case come from Sir Jasper,” Jane was say- 
ing; “more statues or pictures and things for the gallery. For 
my part I wish he would leave off going to foreign parts. The 
gallery is that full of things of art and virtue, as | believe they 
call them, that it’s hours it takes me to dust, let alone the 


responsibility.” 
“Yes, Jane,” said Decring, “I’ve often thought how fright- 


ened I should be to go in there with a brush. And what’s the 
good of all those beautiful things, I should like to know? No- 
body sees them; Sir Jasper is hardly ever here, and Miss Eye, 


who would like to see all 
allowed to go in.” 

“And a shame I eall it,” said Jane; “bringing up that 
blessed child as they do, just as if she was an idiot; no learn- 


the pretty things, why, she is never 


ing, except that strum, strum, from morning till night. Why, 

she’s no better than a heathen; but bless me, I can’t stop here 

chattering any longer;” she caught up her duster and was off. 
Eve took up her hat in a mechanical way, and went noise- 


lessly, as she always did, out of the room. Deering did not 
know that she had been there, and little thought that she had 
overheard the whole conversation. She went slowly down to the 
drawing-room, and sat down in her favorite corner of the sofa 
and began to think. Never in all her life had she so concen- 
trated her thoughts before. First of all she repeated to herself 
the conversation. Over and over again she went on, until every 
word seemed indelibly stamped on her memory. In the last 
fortnight many ideas had come to her. She knew now that 
there were many things which she did not know, and the sense 
of our own ignorance is perhaps the most important knowledge 
of all. 

What was it that Jane meant when she said they were 
bringing her up like an idiot and a heathen, and teaching her 
nothing at all? What was an idiot? She wondered if Mar- 
garet could tell her; she had told her a great many things lately. 

“And then the gallery, what did they mean about that?” 

: Eve for so many years had had no will of her own, that such 
an idea as going into the gallery never entered her head. 

It had been so impressed on her when she was little that she 
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must never go there, and that she would make Jasper and Mar- 
garet unhappy if she did, having once entirely given up her own 
will, she had ceased to care the least about it. 

She never even gave it a thought now, and indeed had 
almost forgotten it. 

The passage which led to it did not go anywhere else; and 
as it was one she never used, she did not pass the door, so that 
she had no temptation to go in. 


On this occasion, however, she sat down and begael to won- 
der about the gallery. 

Deering said that there were pretty things in it which she 
would like to see. 

Now, Eve loved pretty things, and the more she was sur- 
rounded with them, the more delicate and refined her taste 
became. 

Pretty things that Jasper had brought from foreign parts. 
Did that mean from the world where he used to go when he left 
her? What could they be? She would like to see. 


Then a sudden thought came into her mind which quite 
frightened her. Why should she not go? 

And now I cannot quite explain to you the strange mixed 
feeling in Eve’s mind. 

Remember that she did not know what right and wrong 
were. The obedience, however it might have been enforced on 
her in the past—which she could not remember—was now 
merely secured by the frail tendrils of affection, which only took 
hold in the absence of any opposing force. 

Eve naturally had a very strong will, but it was years since 
she had exerted it, so that, like unused muscles, the power had 
grown weak. 

Her first feeling was a guilty one. 

_ Not guilty in the sense of knowing she was wrong; that was 
impossible. 

It was rather a curious, uneasy sensation, which she did 
not in the least understand, although it made her very uncom- 
fortable. 

It was.a general sense of going against Margaret’s wishes, 
a feeling of being in opposition, very strange to her. 

Then another feeling began to take its place, and one which 
had been growing in the last fortnight. 

A plant of very rapid growth, and which has perchance 
wrought more eyil than any other in the world. 

Curiosity ? 

Eve was a true woman after all. 

The sin which tempted our first mother in the garden of 
Eden had now come to her. 

What could there be in this gallery ? 

And they said it was a shame keeping her as they, did. 

I can hardly say that it was a feeling of resentment which 
sprang up in Eve’s mind, because it was so very small. I do 
not think it was much more than a germ, but still it came, this 
tiny feeling of injustice—that there was something she ought to 
know, something she ought to be, different from what she was, 
and that it must be somebody’s fault. She did not as yet realize 
that it was Jasper’s. She did not take in whose fault it was, 
only the feeling was there. 

The seed was sown, and the seed would grow. 

After a while—and remember that I have told you that 
curiosity can grow, yes, even like Jonah’s gourd—came the 
desire to gratify the curiosity. 

“T will go and look in,” she said; 
things there.” 

Eve’s mind was made up now, and if there was any lurking, 
unseen tempter, he followed her with a smile on his face. 

“The serpent beguiled me, and I did eat.” 

Oh, tree of knowledge! Oh, tree of good and evil; of 
bitter-sweet fruit! Could aught else have so tempted mankind ? 

“A tree to be desired to make one wise.” 

Eve went swiftly on; her dreaminess was gone, and she 
seemed carried away by a resistless power. 

The shadow followed her. 

No one happened to be about, and no one saw her turn into 
the unfrequented passage. 


“perhaps I shall learn 


A little uneasy feeling came over her again as she neared 


the door. 


One upward glance, and she stood there as though petrified, 
with outstretched arms, searching vainly for support. Gradu- 
ally the strain relaxed, and she fell to the ground, covering her 
face with her hands. ; 
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What was it? The figure of a man above her, and blood! 
blood! That was all Eve could realize for the time. 

Her ideas came to her very slowly, and with that first look,. 
she received nothing but an impression of horror, which turned. 
her sick and faint, the very mystery adding to her terror. 

After a few minutes, during which she lay almost uncon- 
scious, her vital powers began to return, and she opened her eyes. 
and forced herself to look once more. 

Who was it there? Was it a real man, with bowed head, 
and face so white ? 

Why were his arms outstretched ? and what were those drops. 
of blood upon his side, and those wounds in hand and feet? 

Eve’s fingers mechanically pressed the half-healed wound 
in the palm of her own hand. 

Oh! that had hurt—it had hurt her so. Did it hurt this. 
man? Japs could not know he was there, Margaret could not 
know. What should she do! She could not—could not bear it!. 

And yet all the time, she never took her eyes off the dead 
Christ. 

After a while it began gradually to dawn upon her that she 
was looking upon a picture. She saw the gold frame, and the 
wire with which it was hung like the pictures in the drawing- 
room. Only, Eve had never seen the picture of a figure before. 
Nothing but landscapes, and this was a copy of the dead Christ 
by Velasquez, surely one of the most marvellous pictures that 
has ever been painted. 

No words of mine can give such a description as the fol- 
lowing passage from the History of Our Lord: 

“The great painter who gave something none ever gave 
before to every subject, touched this also with his wand; yet 
not to reanimate it, but to turn it to stone. 


“This picture is no conventional form of a aa Christ— 
no counterfeit to spare the feelings of the beholder. Death 
reigns and triumphs in this pendant head, which, with the sud- 
den relaxation of the muscles, has fallen straight forward on the 
chest, while, with the last movement, the hair has fallen too, and 
hangs down over one half of the countenance. It was a daring 
thought to make the extinction of life the hiding of the face. 
Nor did Velasquez use this device to get over a difficulty none 
could better cope with than he. He knew that pain would not 
make the head fall thus—nor weakness, nor weariness—that 
while there was life, the position was not that. In short, he 
knew that death only could thus lower that Divine brow; on 
which, while we gaze, we realize the feelings of the disciples, to 
whom the rising again of this dead body was for a while as an 
idle tale, not even remembered in their time of desolation.” 


What Eve felt is hard to say. Perhaps the predominating 
feeling was horror of the physical suffering. It was not possible 
that she could realize anything else. 

She only knew that here was a representation of pain. 

That appealed to Eve’s most sensitive feelings. What pain. 
was she knew, and her whole nature shrank back appalled from 
it. It had overpowered her even to look upon its representation. 
in the picture. 

She covered her, face once more, and then again was com- 
pelled to gaze and gaze as though fascinated, and unable to turn. 
away. 

Gradually she drew nearer and nearer, and as she fully: 
realized that it was.a picture, the horror grew less. 

The marvellous pathos of the face appealed to her artistic 
mind. The bowed head with its solemn beauty, the fast closed. 
eyes. 

“He is asleep,” she whispered. 

“Will he wake soon?” she wondered, for although she knew: 
it was a picture, she could still hardly realize that it was not an 
actual person. 

Long she stood there waiting, but the closed eyes never: 
opened. 

“Sometimes little birds shut their eyes and do not opem 
them any more, and we call it dead,” sounded in her ears. - 

Was this what it meant? was he dead ? 

How long Eve stood there she never knew. She became at 
last so absorbed in watching that she seemed to be-almost uncon- 
scious, in a sort of dazed condition. 


In truth, her brain was so overstrained with the unusual 
exertion that had been put upon it, that it ceased any active: 
thinking, and her face gradually took the expression of one that. 
is walking in his sleep. 

She was brought back to harselé by hearing her name eae 
and came back as it were to life with a start. 
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The mysterious figure was still there silent and motionless. 
Eyes had not opened, the limbs had not stirred. 

Again Eve was wanted. Without a look at anything else 
in the gallery, she left the room, and softly closed the door. 

“Miss Eve, I’ve been looking for you everywhere,” said 
Deering. “Lunch is quite ready—but what is the matter, my 
dear? Are you quite well?” 

“T am only a little tired,” said Eve, “and I do not think I 
want any lunch.” 

However, she asked no questions, knowing it would not be 
of any use, and she had often seen her in that dazed state befora 

Only at Eve’s request she let her take some fruit and milk 
out into the garden and leave her lunch, as she did not seem 
able to eat it. 

When she went out a little later to look at her, she found 
her fast asleep. 

Margaret was much disappointed when she returned, to find 
that Eve was again in the dreamy, listless state, and even less 
responsive than usual. 

“Surely the little music I let her have cannot have done 
her any harm, and yet it is very strange that the very first day 
she began it again, she should have gone back.” 

This time Margaret was quite wrong in her suppositions, 
but Eve said nothing that could enlighten her. 

Somehow she found that she could not take Margaret into 
her confidence. Her secret was too strange and wonderful to be 
spoken of. She treasured it up in her own heart, and felt that 
she could share it with no one. 

(To be continued.) 
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A PLEA FOR MORE SLEEP. 
By Cuar.totre WHITCOMB. 
D OUBTLESS the best preventive of the American malady, 


nervous prostration, would be more repose, more rest, more 
sleep. In southern countries the people, men and women, take 
their siesta as regularly as they take their dinner. It is said that 
too much sleep leads to sluggishness, sloth; but our people as a 
nation need not be apprehensive of either cause or effect. 

Especially needful in the long, warm days of summer is the 
afternoon nap. If one can afford but five minutes, that much 
will be found to give rest and refreshment to brain and body. 
Of course half an hour would be bettér, and in some cases an 
hour would be better yet. 

In a large inland city a church sent visiting nurses into the 

congested districts as a missionary enterprise. The first thing 
they recommended after the daily bath was that the mothers and 
little children should take a midday nap. The advice was fol- 
lowed and there was almost immediately a decrease of petulance 
among the children and of irritability on the part of the moth- 
ers. Later, all showed a marked gain in self-control and physical 
strength. 
Activity is natural to children and necessary to their well- 
being; but stimulated as so many children are by improper food 
and an exciting life, their bodies and brains become tired even 
while their nerve force keeps them in activity; and it is at this 
stage that rest should be enjoined. The child may protest that 
he is not tired; but take him into a quiet, shaded room, and place 
him upon the restful couch or crib, and as soon as the excited 
brain grows calm, sleep will come and he will awaken sweetened 
and refreshed. 

Good authority gives the following as the amount of sleep 
required by children: Infants, from fifteen to eighteen hours; 
thirteen hours and the daily nap for those of three or four years, 
and not less than ten hours for children under twelve. 

All agree that it is better for children to retire early and 
rise early than to make up for the late hours by lying late in 

_ the morning. 

Tf children are wakeful at bedtime it may be caused by 

exciting play, stories, or conversation. See that the little bodies 
_are clean for bed and then sleep may be induced by some sooth- 
“ing bedtime stories or rhymes. 

- Someone advances an idea which has the merit of origin- 
ality to recommend it, and that is that each child be taught a 
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lullaby or slumber song to repeat to himself after he has gone to 
bed; but for the very little ones it would seem that the lullabies 
are better from the lips of the mother. 

Our literature abounds in beautiful slumber songs. Those 
by Eugene Field and Ella Wheeler Wilcox are very sweet for 
little ones under eight and ten, while Susan Coolidge’s “Every 
day is a new beginning” would be restful and helpful for older 
ones. : 

Here are some quotations which might be acceptable bedside 
mottoes for the grown-ups: 


“Tired natire’s sweet restorer—balmy sleep.’’-—Young. 
“Sleep, that knits up the ravelled sleeve of care.” 
“Now blessings be upon the man who first invented sleep.’’—Sancho 
Panza. 
“O sleep! it is a gentle thing, beloved from pole to pole.’’—Southey. 
“Come to me, gentle sleep, 
I pine, I pine for thee; 
Come with thy spells so soft and deep, 
And set my spirit free. 
Come as to closing flowers, 
To birds in forest deep, 
Long, dark, and dreamless be the hours, 
O gentle, gentle sleep !”” 
“For so He giveth His beloved sleep.”—Bibdle. 


THE MAN ON THE CORNER. 


By Extra CastTanBark. 


ie I remember rightly I was walking alone Fourteenth or per- 
haps it was Sixteenth Street, when I first saw him. He 
wasn’t bad looking, but the unmistakable signs of poverty gave 
him a hang-dog appearance, and so, when | looked at him rather 
closely, his eyes dropped to the ground. He certainly was 
ashamed of his get-up. His shoes weren’t poor. Had they been 
rubbed he might have been mistaken for a gentleman. I concede 
that his pantaloons—at least that portion of them which was 
visible—would have given the lie to that judgment, for they were 


quite sere and yellow from numerous mud-stains. He had on his 
upper body an overcoat of a dirty brown, fastened in the front 
with three large pins and two small buttons. His hat must 
surely have come from the manufacturer not less than a decade 
before. His eyes were grey, mustache red, and his nose could 
not be classified. I paid no further attention to him, but wended 
my way toward home. | had not gone far when | heard a foot- 
step behind—one of those purposeful treads—and [ instinetively 
knew that it was of the man whom I had passed but a moment 


before. At last he caught up with me. 
“T wouldn’t be bothering a gentleman,” he whimpered, “but 
I haven’t had a bite to-day and no bed last night, sir.” 
“Where are you from?” said I. 
“Sheffield, sir; England, sir. Cutlery and such things, sir. 


And ship cranks. Heavy things, sir.” 
“Have you tried to get work?’ 
**Yes, sir. ‘Tried all over, sir.” 
“Well, come along and | will find you something to eat. Do 


you drink ?” 

“When I have it, sir; yes sir.” 
getically. 

I stopped at the nearest restaurant and ordered some lunch. 
It has always been my policy to do unto others as they ought to 
do unto me were I in the opposite boat, and I ordered for him 
just as though I were to eat the meal myself. He eyed his re- 
freshments suspiciously because of the quantity, but after he 
had swallowed a bite or two his countenance beamed more char- 
itably. 

“T left England in 793, sir; World’s Fair year if you recol- 
lect, sir,” he volunteered. “I had three hundred pounds, sir, and 
T lost it all, sir.” 

Munch, munch, erunch, gulp, gulp. 

“T almost choked on that last bit, sir. 
sir. Thanks, sir.” 

“How did I lose it, sir? Well, ll tell you since you have 
been so kind, sir. My business is books; keeping accounts and 
such things, sir. I’m fair at figures. I don’t want to be praising 
my ability, sir, but if you have the liking I wish you would try 
me, sir.” 

“T will try you afterwards. I wish to hear your story.” 

“All right, sir. I had a good position with a large concern 
in Sheffield, and when I was twenty-eight I married the finest 
woman in God’s world. Things was going along nicely, sir, and 
the Almighty blessed us with two children. The finest you ever 
saw, sir.” 

I considered this last a piece of impertinence because my 


He said this rather apolo- 


T’m all right now, 
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own two boys were the best I had ever laid eyes on. 
interrupt him, however. 

“We, that is my wife and I, had heard many strange tales as 
to the amount of wealth made by the people over here, and so 
when I had saved a considerable sum, she says that it might be 
advisable to go and make some, too. And so I went, sir.” 

The tears started to bubble and I refrained from asking 
him anything for a few moments. He finally managed to swal- 
low that which was interfering with his utterance and went on. 

“T came out knowing nothing about this place, sir, and they 
didn’t do a thing to me, as I have learned to say.” 

The sunshine was fast reappearing. 

“T went West and invested my money in a business with a 
man I had met on the boat. I was to do the figuring whilst he 
was to do the work in the store.” 

“What business did you start?” 

“We went in for cutlery and such things. 
nition too, sir. 

“Well, after we had landed in Chicago we looked about for 
a nice place, and we soon found one on the north side as they 
eallit. I never thought a thing, sir, about giving him the money 
to buy the stock with, sir.” 

I could see the tears coming again. 

“And—he—ran—off—with—it—sir.” 

I had never seen a man ery in all my born days and I was 
really affected by the tale of the fellow. The tears did that. 

“What was the name he gave you?” I finally managed to 
ask. 

“T’ve it right here, sir, on this card. 
I ever had of his.” 

I took the ecard rather mechanically and read: 

Mr. Thomas Mandel Wood. 

I started as though I’d been shot. He noticed my consterna- 
tion and asked: 

“Do you know him, sir?” 

“Do I know him? Man, I believe you are lying to me.” 

He arose very majestically, and drawing himself to his full 
height, said: 

“T never told a lie in my life, sir.” 

“Do you know why I accuse you of lying? Of course not. 
~The name on that card is that of my only brother of whom I 
have not heard in twenty years.” 


I did not 


Guns and ammu- 


That’s the only thing 


man is now my 
And he is the happiest man on this hemi- 
beeause his wife and children are coming next month. 


To make a long’ story short, my “corner” 
private secretary. 
sphere, 


VALUABLE HINTS. 
TEST FOR WATER. 


To DETECT impure water draw a tumblerful from the tap at 


night, put a piece of white lump sugar in it, and place it on the 


kitchen mantel shelf, or in any place where the temperature will not 
be under 60 degrees Fahrenheit. In the morning the water, if pure, 
will be perfectly clear; if contaminated by sewage or other impurities, 
the water will be milky. This is a simple and safe test, well known 
by chemists.—Baltimore Herald. 


WHEN SLUMBER IS ELUSIVE. 


Ir you cannot sleep at night, get up and walk around your room 
a few times. A long drink of cold water will effect a cure, and tak- 
ing a bit to eat—half an orange or apple or a small cracker—often 
will result in the desired sleep, says the Philadelphia Inquirer. Try 
to compose your face when you go to sleep, and practise to keep it 
that way. More wrinkles are bred in slumber than the average per- 
son has any idea of. The short, stout woman will find, too, that it 
helps her to lie at her full length, rather than curled up. On awak- 
ening in the morning she should push her feet down and her hands 
up as far as possible, if she would increase her height. 


MORE SLEEP FOR WOMEN. 


Iv ts a well-known fact among physicians, nurses, and those gen- 
erally interested in the restoration of health that the percentage of 
women among the middle and upper classes who retire early is very 
small. There are many women so constituted that the wear and tear 
of daily life consumes to a great extent their vitality, which can only 
be_restored by means of perfect repose. 

Especially are long, unbroken hours of rest necessary for wives 
and mothers, all of whom are giving their strength unreservedly and 
getting little physically in return save that which is derived from 
sleep. Those who earnestly desire to use the most effective means 
for the preservation of health and beauty should not fail to keep 
early hours. 
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_the cireulation, a thing which ordinary drinking is not. 


‘chokes the unfortunate who is attending it. 
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KEEPING COOL. 


REMEMBER that in warm weather more comfort is to be had from 
a pillow which is: not too soft. So make your summer coverings 
quite a bit smaller than the down pillows. 

It is excellent to have matting replace carpet in a room where 
one spends the feverish summer days. But if this is not possible, 
be assured that if bits of matting replace your rugs they will add 
greatly to your comfort. And if curtains at the windows are neces- 
sary you will find that bamboo curtains or Japanese sereens will 
answer the purpose and yet suggest a coolness whi lace or silk fails 
to do. 

Then, the higher above the bed the mosquito ete, is hung the 
less it will seem to suffocate. Put your knick-knacks away. You 
will appreciate them the more when autumn comes. The fewer orna- 
ments and fancy things about the room in the summer season the 
larger and cooler the rooms will, seem. 


GRANDMOTHER’S REMEDIES. 


THERE is a general tendency to laugh at ‘ ‘grandmother’s reme- 
dies,” yet at heart most people realize that many ofthe old methods 
of home treatment were founded on wisdom. 

Charcoal is one of these’‘“oeld women’s- remedieaas that should be 
in general use. It is not a drug, but acts upon. the system as a puri- 
fying agent, says the New York J'ribune. It-is ‘said that. the young 
woman who takes a daily portion of powder ed willow charcoal, in any 
form, will find her skin becoming clear and fine, her blood growing 
pure and vitalized, so that rouge is no ‘longer a necessity, and her 
general health vastly improved. Used once a month as a tooth pow- 
der, it effectually preserves the teeth from decay and keeps them 


white as the pearls they should resemble. 


Not the least of the merits of charcoal is the fact that if used 
after eating food in which onions appear prominently, the odor is 
removed immediately. Any other taint on the breath is as api ly 
banished by this simple remedy. : 


VALUE OF WATER. 


THERE are few people who thoroughly realize the value of water 
as a beverage, or who know how to obtain greatest advantage from 
it. The effects produced by the drinking of water vary with the 
manner in which it is drunk. If, for instance, a pint of cold water 
be swallowed as a large draught, or if it be taken in too large por- 
tions with a short interval between, certain definite results follow— 
effects which differ from those which would have followed if the same 
quantity were taken by sipping. Sipping is a powerful stimulant to 
During the 
action of sipping the action of the nerve which slows the heat of the 


heart is abolished, and, as a consequence, that organ contracts much” 


more rapidly, and the pulse beats more quickly, and the circulation 
in various parts of the body is increased. In addition to this the 


pressure under which the bile is secreted is raised by the sipping of 
fluid. 


HOW TO MAKE A “SMUDGE.” 


Just here it may be wise to describe a “smudge” for the benefit 
of the uninitiated. There are few sections of the country so favored 
as to be wholly free from the incursions of the bloodthirsty mosquito, 
and the most available protection is the smudge of damp grass. This 
is where the use of the sickle becomes evident. If anybody ever tried 
to cut grass with a mere knife, he remembers the vexation of spirit 
attendant thereon and realizes’ how almost indispensable a sickle is. 
Having prepared the grass and sprinkled water over it, if extremely 
dry, a large piece of paper or some dry hay is ignited and the grass 
loosely piled over the blaze until it is nearly extinguished, leaving 
only volumes of smoke pouring out. The moment that the blaze 
reappears more grass must be thrown on—a process that nearly 
In fifteen minutes, how- 
ever, a well-constructed smudge will have driven away every mos- 
quito and purchased peace for an hour. In this connection a hint 
may be given that a bottle of oil of pennyroyal should accompany 
every camping party. Mosquitoes object to it, and rarely establish 
themselves on the person who has anointed face and hands with it. 


MENDING OPENWORK HOSE. 


SucH a novel way of mending stockings was told me not long 
since by a charming woman, who wears handsome open-work silk 
affairs. Instead of deuce them according to the dictates of our 
grandmothers, she takes good strong crochet silk and crochets a piece 
right over any hole that may mopidentatly have made its appearance, 
either in thé leg or foot of the stocking. 

It would seem as if it were a good problem solved, for it is 
infinitely easier than darning with the needle. Then, too, I am told 
that separate feet can be purchased in the shops; which could also be 
crocheted on to the stocking proper instead of being seamed, on. 


In MAKING black lace dresses, when transparent sleeves are 
desired, if the sleeves are first lined with very fine white net, the 
arms will show much whiter. The lining does not show when the 
sleeves are worn. 


ee ea 
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Church Calendar, 
Sf 
IN 
Sept. 2—12th Sunday after Trinity. (Green.) 
OM {—Friday. Fast. 
zf 9—13th Sunday after Trinity. (Green.) 
*  14—Friday. Fast. 
*  16—14th Sunday after Trinity. (Green.) 
* 19—Wednesday. Ember Day. (Violet.) Fast. 
“  20—Thursday. (Red at Evensong.) 
“ 21—Friday. St. Matthew, Evang. Ember 
Day. Fast. (Red.) 
“" 22—Saturday. Ember Day. (Violet.) Fast. 
(Green at Evensong.) 
«  238—15th Sunday after Trinity. (Green.) 
* 28—Friday. Fast. (White at Evensong.) 
“ 29—Saturday. St. Michael and All Angels. 
(White. ) 
*  30—16th Sunday after Trinity. (Green.) 


y — 
CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS, 
Sept. 26.—Diocesan New York, 
Kansas. 
9.—Diocesan Council, Milwaukee. 
10-14.—Brotherhood of St. Andrew, Rich- 
mond, Va. 
18-21.—Canadian Convention B. St. A. 
21.—Recommended as Day of Intercession 
for Sunday Schools by Am. Ch. 8S. S. Inst. 
23-25.—Missionary Council, Louisville, Ky. 
13.—Diocesan Convention, Albany. 
13-16.—Church Congress, Providence, R. I. 
20.—Diocesan Convention, New Hampshire. 
4.—Diocesan Convention, Springfield. 


Personal THention, 


Tum Rev. CHARLES Lewis Biaas, late curate 
of St. Michael's Church, New York City, has 
taken charge of St. Luke’s Mission, Cedar Falls, 
Towa. 

Turn Rey. Horace H. Buck has accepted the 
charge of St. Peter's Church, Cheshire, Conn., 
and wishes to be addressed accordingly. 

Tun Rey. C. P. A. BurNnnrr has resigned the 
position of assistant priest in St. Mark’s parish, 
Jersey City, and has accepted a similar position 
in St. Ignatius parish, New York City. 

THe Rey. A. C. V. Carrizr has changed his 
address from Hoffman Hall to Chester, Pa. 

Tur Rey. 8S. R. Contopay has changed his ad- 
dress from Philadelphia, to 254 Washington St., 
Middletown, Conn. 

Tun BrsHor or DuLuTH has returned from 
the East, and wishes to be addressed at 21381 BE. 
Superior St., Duluth, Minn. 

Tub Rey. WiLLIAM A. Parpuiny, of the Dio- 
cese of Maine, has accepted the curacy of Christ 
Chureh parish, Williamsport, Pa., and may be 
addressed at 325 Mulberry St. 

THE Rey. Prrcy T. Fenn, D.D., has returned 
from his vacation, and should now be addressed 
at Texarkana, Texas. 

Tur Rev. Hunry 8S. Gurz, curate of Christ 
Church, Philadelphia, has returned to his city 
residence, and may hereafter be addressed at 
3210 Powelton Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tum Rey. Groran A. GREEN is now minister 
in charge of St. Stephen’s Church, Catasauqua, 
Pa. 

Tur Rey. G. C. GRISWOLD, rector of Christ 
Church, Sharon, Conn., has had conferred upon 
him, by the Northern Illinois College, the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity. 

THE Rey. J. BenTON HASLAM is now in charge 
of the Church of Our Saviour, Little Falls, Minn. 

Tup Rev. C. L. Horrmann, of Charlotte, N. 
C., has accepted the charge of Trinity Church, 
Natchez, Miss., and has entered upon his duties. 

Tur Rey. F. K. gHowarp, late of Cripple 

Creek, Colo., has become rector of the Church of 
the Redeemer, Superior, Wis. 
- Tum address of the Rey. CHARLES HOLLAND 
Krpper, until Oct 1, will be 602 Munroe Avenue, 
Asbury Park, N. J., and after that date, Holy 
Cross Rectory, Perth Amboy, N. J. 

“Tap address of the Rev. DeWrrr C. Loop is 
‘14711 Mosher St., Baltimore, Md. 

Tun Rey. ArruHuUR Lorn, of the Church of the 
Epiphany, Bay Mills, Mich., has accepted the rec- 
torship of St. James’ Church, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., and will enter upon his new duties 
Oct. 15th, 


Conventions, 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 

Nov. 
Nov. 
Noy. 
Dee. 


The Diving Church. 


Top Rev. WM. DonaLD McL@AN has entered 
upon his duties of rector of St. John’s parish, 
Kewanee, Ill. 


Tub Rey. WILLIAM MITCHELL, for five years 
rector of St. Luke’s Church, Terre Haute, has 
resigned to accept a call to the rectorship of the 
Chureh of the Holy Communion, Redwood Falls, 
Minn. Mr. Mitchell has labored earnestly and 
effectively in Terre Haute and leaves the work 
at St. Luke’s Mission in excellent condition. 

Tub Rey. Orro J. Scoveru is now rector of 
St. Paul's Church, Salem, Ore., and should be 
addressed accordingly. 

THe Rev. W. W. Taytor has changed his ad- 
dress from Episcopal Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa., 
to Saugatuck, Mich. 

Tue address of the Rev. T. H. J. WaLtTon has 
been changed to Wahpeton, N. D., he having re- 
signed charge of Buffalo and accepted that of 
Trinity Church, Wahpeton. 


ORDINATIONS. 
PRIESTS. 

Satrt Lake.—At St. Mark’s Cathedral, Salt 
Lake City, August 26th, by the Bishop of Salt 
Lake, the Rev. BENJAMIN DARNHILLE, mission 
ary at Delamar, Nevada. 


DIED, 


BAquET.—Entered into the rest of Paradise, 
at Burlington, New Jersey, August 26th, in the 
87th year of her age, Harrigrr Sruartr Lori 
Bagunr, wife of the late Camille Baquet, LL.D., 
and daughter of the late Henry Edward Lord. 
Funeral service was held from St. Mary’s 
Church at 3:45 Pp. m., August 29th. 

“And with the morn those angel faces smile 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile.” 

GrEnNn.—At his residence, 124 East 104th 
Street, New York, on Tuesday, September 4th, 
1900, Grorcn L. Greenn, for many years a ves- 
tryman of the Church of St. Edward-the-Martyr, 
New York; upon whose soul, Sweet Jesu, have 
mercy ! 

THOMPSON.—Entered into rest eternal on 
Saturday, Sept. 1st, 1900, at West Plains, Mo., 
Mrs. CELIA Mary ELIZABETH THOMPSON, aged 82 
years. A devout communicant of All Saints’ 
Parish. 

“He giveth Ilis beloved sleep.” 


WANTED. 
PosrvioNs Orrurep. 


Recror.—For vacant parish in Cleveland. 
Must be able to speak, read, and preach in the 
German language. Address ARCHDEACON ABBOTT, 
The Hayward, Hayward St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


CANVASSERS. Competent persons wanted to 
canvass for THr Livina CHURCH, on large com- 
missions and traveling expenses paid. Men or 
women. Competent persons find the work pleas- 
ant and remunerative. Also parochial canvassers 
who may not desire to travel. Tum Livine 
CuuRCH, Milwaukee, Wis. 


POSITIONS WANTED. 


Marron.—Wanted by a Churchwoman, a posi- 
tion as Matron, Housekeeper, or Companion in 
Colorado. Is fond of children. References ex- 
changed. Address, B., 1128 South 14th Street, 
Denver, Colorado. 


CoMPANION.—Priest’s sister, aged thirty, de- 


sires position as companion to elderly lady. Edu- 
cated, refined, a good pianist, capable. Salary no 
object. Highest references. Address Com- 


PANION, Office THp Living CuurRcH, Milwaukee. 


~ FOR SALE, 


Mexican Curtos.—For $1.10 American post- 
age stamps, I will send, prepaid, registered mail, 
a package of Mexican Curios, articles of native 
skill, also several odd toys of the young Indian. 
(Rey.) Gmorch Rosn, St. Paul’s Hpiscopal Mis- 
sion, Monterey,’ Mexico, 


COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS. 


TRINITY CoLLEGH, HarrrorD, Conn.—DHxam- 
inations for admission will be held Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday, September 17th, 
18th, 19th, and 20th. The session will . begin 
with chapel service at 5:45 Pp. M., Thursday, 
‘September 20th, 1900. ; 

Gno. WILLIAMSON SMITH, President. 


| Joan W. Woon, correspon 
| Ropprr B. Kimenr, local se 
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RETREATS FOR THE CLERGY. 


Rorrear.—A Retreat for the clergy will be 
held (D.V.) at Little Mountain, near Mentor, 


Diocese of Ohio, Sept. 18-21. Conductor, the 
Rey, Edward Osborne, 8. S. J. BE. Board at the 
rate of $1.50 per day. Address, Rev. E. W. 


WoRTHINGTON, 34 Cheshire St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

ReETREAT.—The Fourth Annual Retreat for 
Vriests will be held in the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, Atlantic City, N. J., beginning Monday 
evening, Sept. 17th, 1900, with Evensong at 
7:30, and concluding with Mass at 7 a.m. Friday, 
September 21st. The expense for board and lodg- 
ing for the period of the retreat will be $5.00. 
The Conductor will be the Rey. Edward A. Larra- 
bee, Rector of the Church of the Ascension, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Those who expect to attend will please 
notify Rry. F. A. Sangorn, 1625 Locust St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


RwrrRpaT FoR CLyRGy, ‘There will be a retreat 
for clergy at the Mission Ilouse of the Society of 


St. John Evangelist, Boston, Sept. 24-28.  Ad- 
dress Father Superior, 83 Bowdoin St., Boston, 
Mass. Word Retreat on envelope. 

APPEALS. 

THB DOMESTIC AND /"0OREIGN MISSIONARY 
Socimty, the Church Missions House, 281 
Fourth Ave., New York. Ofiicers: Riaut Rav. 
THomas M. Cuark, D.D., president; Rr. Rev. 


WILLIAM CROSWELL Doane 
Rey. ARTHUR S. LuoypD, D.D 
Rev. JOSHUA KIMBER, associ 


).D., vice-president ; 
general secretary ; 
te secretary; Mr. 

ng secretary; Rv. 
etary; Mr. Groren 

C, THOMAS, treasurer; Mr. i). WALTER RoBERTS, 


assistant treasurer. 


This society comprehends 
members of this Church. 
established agency for the 
missionary work. At home 
seventeen missionary districts, 
and in forty-three dioceses; ond ineludes that 
among the negroes in the Sonth, and the In- 
dians. Abroad, the work includes the missions 
in Africa, China, and Japan; the support of the 
Church in Haiti; and of the presbyter named by 


| persons who are 
is the Church's 
conduet of general 
this work is in 
in Porto Rico, 


the |’residing Bishop to counse! and guide the 
workers in Mexico. The society also aids the 
work among the English-speaking people in Mex- 
ico, 1d transmits contributions designated for 
the other work in that country. 

» Society pays the salaries and traveling 
expenses of twenty-two missionary Lishops, and 
the Lishop of Haiti; 1,630 other missionaries 
depe in whole or in part for ticir support 
upon ihe offerings of Church people, made 
through this Society. There are many schools, 
orphaniges, and hospitals at home and abroad 
which but for the support that comes through 
the Society, would of necessity be abandoned. 

The amount required to meet all appropria- 
tions for this work to the end of the fiscal year, 
September 1, 1900, is $630,000. For this sum 
the Board of Managers must depend upon the 
voluntary offerings of the members of the 
Chureh. Additional workers, both men and 
women, sre constantly needed to meet the in- 
creasing demands of the work (both at home 
and abroad). 

The Spirit of Missions is the official monthly 
magazine— a year. All information possible 
concerning the Society’s work will be furnished 


on application. 

Remittances should be made to Mr. GmorGn 
C. THOMAS, treasurer. ; 

All other officia! communications should be 
addressed to the Board of Managers, Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Legal title (for use in making wills) : THR 
DommstTic AND FornmIGN MISSIONARY SOCInTY 
OF THH PROTHSTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THD 
Unirep Stratrns of AMBRICA. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY. 
The Sun Maid. A story of Fort Dearborn. 
By Evelyn Raymond, Author of “the Little 
Lady of the House,” ete. Price, $1.50. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 

A History of England. For the use of Schools 
and Academies. By J. N. Larned, formerly 
Superintendent of the Buffalo Public Li- 
brary, etc. With Topical Analyses, Research 
Questions, and Bibliographical Notes. By 
Homer P. Lewis, Vrinecipal of the English 
High School, Worcester, Mass. 
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FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY. 

Arabia, The Cradle of Islam. Studies in the 
Geography, People and Politics of the Pen- 
insula with an account of Islam and Mis- 
sion-work. By Rey. S. M. Zwemer, F.R.G.S. 
Introduction by Rey. James 8S. Dennis, D.D. 
Price, $2.00. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO, 

The Private Memoirs of Madame Roland. Ea- 
ited, with an Introduction, by Edwin Gilpin 
Johnson. Price, $1.50. 

A Romance of English Monach- 

Margaret Horton Potter. Price, 


Uncanonized. 
ism. By 
$1.50. 


ALICE B STOCKHAM & CO., Chicago. 
Tolstoi—A Man of Peace. By Alice B. Stock- 
ham, M. D.; and Yolstoi The New Spirit. 
By H. Havelock Ellis. 


PAMPHLETS. 


The Lords Prayer in the Sign Language. Ii- 
lustrated. Price 15 cents. The Connecticut 
Magazine Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Inaugural Address. Delivered on the occasion 
of his inauguration as Warden of St. Steph- 
en's College, Annandale, N. Y., on June 14, 
1900, by the Rev. Lawrence T. Cole, B.D., 
Ph.D. 


Che Cured at Work. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR PORTO RICO. 


THe PreEsipIneé Brstor has appointed the 
Bishop of Sacramento to take charge of the 
work of this Church in Porto Rico in place of 
the Bishop of Chicago, who has resigned. 
Bishop Moreland expects to make his first vis- 
itation of the island in November. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK. 
F. D. Huntinetron, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D., Bishop. 


New Church for Memphis. 


PLANS ARE In course of preparation for a 
church building at Memphis, near Syracuse. 
The church will be small, with a seating 
capacity of about 250, but will be a Gothic 
and thoroughly Churchly structure. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA. 
ETHELEERT TALBOT, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
Corner Stone Laid at Steelton, 

THE CORNER STONE of the remodeled Trin- 
ity Church, Steelton, has just been laid by 
Archdeacon Radcliffe, the address being given 
by Archdeacon Baker, and the other clergy 
assisting being the Rey. Messrs E. F. Smith, 
I. T. Cady, J. M. Blackwell, and W. R. Holla- 
Way, minister in charge. The present build- 
ing is virtually a new church and has twice 
its former capacity. It is now located in the 
middle of the town instead of at one end. The 
opening will take place some time perhaps in 
the latter part of September. 


CHICAGO, 
Wo. BH. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
: Cuas. P. ANDERSON, Bp. Coadj. 
A Correction—The Epiphany—A Retreat—Dr. 
Richey at the Atonement. 


IN A RECENT number of Tur Livine CourcH 
we referred to the choirmaster of Grace 
Church, Freeport, Mr. 8S. Wesley Martin, as 
“late organist of St. Chrysostom’s, Chicago.” 
Mr. Martin advises us that he yet retains his 
position at the latter parish, and in addition 
is also choirmaster at St. Luke’s Church, 
Dixon, Emmanuel Church, Rockford, and 
Grace Church, Freeport. The correction is 
therefore noted. So far as we know, Mr. 
Martin is the only choirmaster who success- 
fully carries on work in four different cities 
consecutively. 


Tue Rey. J. H. Hopxrns, rector of the 
Epiphany, announces in his parish “Letter” 
that a new parochial organization—the Men’s 
Club—will have its first meeting on Tuesday 
evening, September 18th; after that date, the 


Che Living Church. 


Club will meet weekly. The rector earnestly 
begs all the men of his congregation to help 
him in this new undertaking, as only some 
such agency as a men’s night will give him 
the opportunity of personally knowing the 
men of his flock. An interesting programme 
will be prepared for every meeting. 

In Juty and August, two appeals were 
made from this parish, one for money to be 
sent to the Rev. George B. Pratt, for the 
Chureh building fund of Porto Rico. Mr. 
Pratt, before becoming our missionary to 
Porto Rico, was assistant at the Epiphany. 
The appeal met with a ready response, for, on 
the 3lst of July, a draft for $100 was sent to 
the missionary. The second appeal was for a 


| stereopticon, which was answered with gener- 
| ous promptness by one of the parishioners, 


who donated a fine instrument for use during 
the fall and winter.It is hoped that the plan 
for reunions of the Confirmation classes of 
1899 and 1900, may be carried into effect this 
fall; there are 135 persons thus enrolled. On 
the east wall of the chancel, are two bare 
spaces which are soon to be filled by two beau- 
tiful tablets, which are being made in Venice. 
The subject of the northern tablet will be the 
Madonna and Child, and of the southern, our 
Lord bearing His cross. 

ARRANGEMENTS are being made for a re- 
treat for the clergy, to be held in Chicago the 
latter part of September. The Rev. Edward 
Osborne, S. 8. J. E., is to be the conductor. 


Tue Rey. B. F. Marrav, of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church, has just returned from abroad. 
He had the great privilege of seeing the Pas- 
sion Play at Oberammergau, which was a 
magnificent production. 

Tue Rey. Thos. Richey, D.D., Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in the General Theolog- 
ical Seminary, New York, is visiting his 
daughter, Mrs. H. G. Northrup, at 667 Win- 
throp Avenue. He preached an eloquent ser- 
mon on the Good Samaritan, at the Church 
of the Atonement, on the 13th Sunday after 
Trinity. 

FOND DU LAC, 
Cuas. C. GRAFTON, D.D., Bishop. 
Mr. Weller’s Acceptance. 


THE FOLLOWING is the letter of acceptance 

addressed by the Bishop Coadjutor elect, the 
Rey R. H. Weller, Jr., to the committee of 

notification : 

STEVENS Pornt, Wis., Sept. 7, 1900.—Dear 
Brethren: I thank you for the loving and en- 
couraging manner in which you have notified me 
of my election as the Coadjutor Bishop of Fond 
du Lac. 

My great love for the Bishop of Fond du Lac 
and for the clergy and people of the Diocese, and 
the very notable unanimity with which I have 
been chosen to this high office by my brethren, 
among whom I have labored for the past ten 
years, are indications of His will, “who maketh 
men to be of one mind in an house.” 

In this conviction, however I may feel my 
own unworthiness, should the election be con- 
firmed by the action of the Standing Committees 
and the Bishops of the Church, I will accept it, 
relying on God's grace to enable me to live and 
labor as Christ's servant among you. 

Asking your prayers, dear brethren, in my 
behalf, I am, faithfully yours in our Blessed 
Lord, REGINALD HnBeR WELLER, JR. 


The committee consisted of Archdeacons 
Jenner and Gardner, Rey. B. Talbot Rogers, 
and Messrs. A. W. Sanborn and F. F, Wheeler. 

A MISSION has been planted at Riverside, 
near Sheboygan Falls, and will be in charge 
of the rector of the latter parish, the Rev. N. 
D. Stanley. <A guild hall will first be erected 
of such a character that it may be used for 
services. 


INDIANA, 
JOSEPH M. FRANCIS, D.D., Bishop. 


Death of Dr. Bray—Affliction of L. B. Martin. 
In, THE DEATH of Dr. Madison J. Bray, 
Evansville has lost its oldest physician, and 
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St. Paul’s Church a staunch and devoted ad- 
herent. Dr. Bray was in his ninetieth year 
and died as the curfew was ringing on the 
evening of August 22nd. He was born in 
Maine but went to Evansville in 1835 when 
the village numbered only four hundred souls. 
He was regarded as one of the most skilful 
surgeons of his day and was also a successful 
general practitioner. He was a well-informed 
Churchman, devout, consistent, faithful; a 
man of exceeding sweetness of disposition and 
of beautiful private life. 


Mr. Lewis B. Martin, a Trustee of the 
Diocese and a vestryman of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Terre Haute, has suffered a severe 
loss by the death of his only son, a boy of 
about fifteen years, who had begun a pre- 
paratory course for the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis. Young Martin was confirmed on 
Easter evening and made his first Communion 
on the following Sunday. 

; ISANSAS. 
F. R. MityuspacGnH, D.D.; Bishop. 
Theatre Services at Junction City. 


Tue Rev. Wm. C. McCracken, rector of 
the Church of the Covenant, Junction City, 
held a series of four Sunday evening Picture 
Services at the Opera House, Aug. 12th to 
Sept. 2nd. Over three thousand people at- 
tended the course, and took part in reading 
the Psalter, and in singing the hymns. Ser- 
vice leaflets were printed for each Sunday. 
The daily papers in several cities spoke ap- 
preciatively of the rector’s effort pro bono 
publico. The pictures were the finest photo- 
reproductions of the best sacred art, magni- 
fied by electric lantern and illustrative of the 
sermons—all of them on the Human-Divine 
Christ life. 


LARAMIE, 
A. R. Grayns, D.D., LL.D., Miss. Bp. 


Opening of St. Matthew’s Hall. 


Art LarAmir, St. Matthew’s Hall has been 
opened as a residence and Christian Home for 
young ladies attending the University of Wyo- 
ming. The home will be in charge of an 
experienced matron, and it is hoped that it 
will be largely utilized for the purpose men- 
tioned. The building is one erected some 
years ago to be used for the cause of Christian 
instruction, the intention being at that time 
to make of it a school for boys, bearing the 
name of St. Matthew’s. This project was at- 
tempted but was not altogether successful, 
and the building has now been entirely re- 
modeled for the present purpose. The Bishop 
of Laramie and the President of the Univers- 
ity of Wyoming are visitors, and the Dean of 
the Cathedral is chaplain. 


LOS ANGELES. 
Jos. H. JoHNson, D.D., Bishop. 
The Bishop—Woman’s Auxiliary—Long Beach 
—Los Angeles Items. 


BISHOP JOHNSON sailed from New York on 
August 18th intending to spend several weeks 
in England and France. His passage is taken 
from Liverpool for the return journey on 
Sept. 29th. The Bishop is accompanied by 
his son. ; ee 


A DAY OF PRAYER and intercession for the 
missions in China was the form given to the 
regular quarterly meeting” of the parochial 
branches of the Woman’s Auxiliary in the 
eity of Los Angeles and its suburbs. The 
meeting was held in St. John’s Church (Rey. 
B. W. R. Tayler, rector), on Tuesday, Aug. 
Zlst, and was largely attended. The order 
of services began at 10:30 a.m. with the Holy 
Eucharist, the rector being celebrant, assisted 
by the Rey. Messrs. H. Judd, and Ransom 
M. Church. At 11:30, the Rev. Dr. Roper, 
Professor in the General Theological Semin- 


‘ary, New York, delivered a most suggestive 


address on “The Efficacy of Christian Mis- 
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sions.” This was followed by the Litany and 
special Intercessions. At 2 p-m., luncheon 
was served in the interval in the parish hall 
to all who cared to partake ‘of it, a hymn was 
sung, and a second address was made, on the 
topic: “Are Christian Missions Fanatical?” 
the speaker being the Rev. George Thomas 
Dowling, D.D., rector of Christ Church, Los 
Angeles. Special missionary prayers were 
then said, after which silence was kept for 
ten minutes to give those present space for 
private prayer and intercession. Then a hymn 
was sung, and an excellent address was de- 
livered by the Rev. B. W. R. Tayler, on “The 
Missionary Crisis in China.” The services 
closed with evening prayer at 3:30 p.m. The 
offerings collected during the days were de- 
voted to the work under Bishop Graves of 
Shanghai. The attendance at all the services 
throughout the day was unusually large, and 
it was made plain that the specious objec- 
tions which are alleged against foreign mis- 
sions, because of the present disorders in 
China, have not discouraged or affected the 


Church-women of Los Angeles, unless it be by | 


arousing them to a deeper interest. 


On WeEpNESDAY, August 22nd, this growing 
sea-side town of Long Beach, distant about 
twenty-two miles from Los Angeles, was the 
center of diocesan interest. A mission con- 
gregation was organized here several years 
ago, while the Rev. Octavius Parker was gen- 
eral missionary. It was afterward placed, 
along with St. Peter’s Church at San Pedro, 
in the charge of the Rev. Wm. E. Jacob. With 
much effort and self-denial the small congre- 
gation paid for a suitable lot, and having re- 
ceived assistance from a member of the 
Church of England who was visiting Cali- 
fornia, they have just built a very neat and 
approriate church, seating about one hundred 
and seventy-five persons. It is dedicated to 
St. Luke. The opening service was held on 
Wednesday, Aug. 22nd. Besides the mission- 
ary, the Rey. Wm. E. Jacob, fourteen other 
clergy were present from Los Angeles and 
elsewhere, among them being the Rey. Pro- 
fessor Roper, of the G. T. S., New York. The 
preacher was the Rev. B. W. R. Tayler, and 
the other clergy who took part in the service 
were Archdeacon Trew of Los Ageles, Arch- 
deacon Ramsay of Santa Barbara, Chaplain 
Judd of Los Angeles, the Rev. Messrs. Mac- 


Cormack of Pasadena, Browne of Santa Mon- | 


ica, and Dr. Roper of New York. There was 
present in the congregation Mr. A. W. Hale, 
who is the sole survivor of the members of 
the vestry of Trinity Church, San Francisco, 
who welcomed Bishop Kip when he first 
landed in San Francisco Bay in February, 
1854. 


Tue Rey. Ransom M. CHURCH, who was 
ordained last June by the Bishop of New 
York, offered himself to the Bishop of Los 
Angeles for missionary work; and was ap- 
pointed on the staff of the Pro-Cathedral, the 
special work assigned him being the charge of 
two missions in different parts of Los Angeles 
City, St. Athanasius’, and St. Barnabas’ in 
the suburban district of Vernon. Mr. Church 
has made a most! favorable impression, and 
the missions show growing promise. The Rev. 
Dr. W. H. Dyer, one of the oldest and most 
honored priests of the Diocese, had been in 
temporary charge of St. Athanasius’, previous 
to Mr. Church’s coming; and at a recent 
meeting of the congregation he was presented 
with a handsome gold cross, and a check, ac- 
companied by an address of high appreciation. 


Tur Rev. Dr. Roper, Professor of Dog- 
matic Theology in the General Theological 
Seminary, spent the month of August in Los 
Angeles, with friends who had been members 
of his parish in Toronto.. On Sunday the 12th 
he preached in St. Athanasius’ chapel for his 
recent pupil, the Rev. R. M. Church; and on 
other Sundays the congregations of St. John’s, 


The Diving Church. 


Epiphany, and St. Paul’s Pro-Cathedral had 
the privilege of hearing him. ~ 


THE EDIFICE of Christ Church, Los Angeles, 
is being entirely reconstructed and it is hoped 
that the church may be ready to be re- 
opened on Sunday, Sept. 16th. Its seating 
capacity will be doubled so that it will ae- 
commodate some 600 worshippeprs. Among 
the memorial gifts to the new church will be 
a superb brass altar rail, with standards 


representing a trailing vine of grapes, pre- 
sented in memory of Mrs. Mary Emerson 
thomas, who, in Christ Church, partook of 
her Jast communion before she died. This 


memorial has been given by her daughters, 
Mrs. Geo. Wilshire, Mrs. David W. Cunnine- 
ham, and Mrs. Fred P. Wolcott. <A ; 
pulpit has also been presented by the rector 
in memory of his father, who was for fifty 
years a minister of Christ. 

The parish mourns the death of Dr. Samuel 
Mansfield, who had been a vestryman in yari- 


brass 
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ous parishes of the Church for over 50 years, 
having at one time associated in that ‘capacity 
with the late Jefferson Davis in the city of 
Memphis. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Wm. LAWRPNCE, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Doors at Emmanuel—New Organ at Trinity— 
Cape Cod—Leominster—Various Notes. 


A MEMORIAL DOORWAY and niche will soon 
be placed in Emmanuel Chureh, Boston. The 
two doorways will be about nine feet high and 
three wide, and will be on the east side of the 
edifice. The outer work will be constructed 
of Indiana limestone with Gothic carvings, 


and the doors themsel 
With fine specimens of 
figure of Faith, measi 
high, will be placed i 
fine additions to the sa 
memorial of Sarah §) 
husband, George P. | 


; will be made of oak 
the ecarver’s work. <A 
ving twenty-eight feet 
the niche. All these 
red edifice will be : 
igue Upham, by her 


pham, 


Used in Millions of 


Homes-—-40 Years the 


standard. A Pure Cream of ‘| artar Powder, 


Superior to every other known. 


Makes. 


delicious cake and pastry, light, flaky biscuit, 
griddle cakes — palatable and wholesome, 


NotEe.—Avoid baking powders made from 


PRICE BAKING POWDER Co., 
CHICAGO. 


alum. 
and may raise the cakes, but alum 
is a poison and no one can eat food 


They look like pure powders, 


mixed with it without injury to health, 
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THE NEW ORGAN in Trinity Church, Bos- 
ton, will have three movements, the great 
organ with 14 stops, the swell organ with 15 
stops, the choir organ with 9 stops, and the 
pedal organ with 8 stops. It will be used 
with eight couplers, 13 pedal movements, and 
a grand crescendo attachment. The bellows 
have four feeders, operated by a five horse 
power electric motor. The keyboard will be 
placed in the center of the gallery. The work 
will be completed by Oct. 15. 


SUMMER MISSION WORK has been carried 
on at the extreme end of Cape Cod in the 
town of Hastham, the oldest place in this 
State. Many of the services were held in a 
grove, and not a few in different houses. The 
clergyman who spends his summer in doing 
this work is the rector of St. Matthew’s, 
South Boston. 


THE CORNER STONE of St. Mark’s, Leomins- 
ter, is now laid, and the effort begun in 1898 
with some misgivings, is now an assured suc- 
cess. Mrs. Minerva C. Crocker, who gave a 
rectory to the parish in 1898, has also given 


the new church building, which will cost | 


$25,000. It will be built of granite to the 
height of the basement, then of wood. A 
tower of seventy feet will be erected at the 
north-east corner. The basement will accom- 
modate the Sunday School in a large room, 
and two additional rooms. The sanctuary 
measures twelve and one half feet by twenty 
feet. 


THE ALTAR CROSS, costing $400, which was 
recently placed in All Saints’, Ashmont, is the 
gift of the Sunday Schools and the results of 
the Birthday fund. 


A PAROCHIAL MISSION will soon be held in 
St. Peter’s Church, Springfield. 


Sr. Jon’s, WILKINSONVILLE, is 75 years 
old. The anniversary was-observed with a 
choral celebration, and an historical sermon 
by the Rev. C. T. Olmsted, D.D., vicar of St. 
Agnes’ Chapel, New York City. His text was 
Eeclesiasticus xliv. 1: “Let us now praise 
famous men, and our father that begat us.” 
The offertory was $300, which will become the 
nucleus of the Endowment Fund. The first 
service of the Church was held in this town 
July 17, 1825. A valuable historical souvenir 
in the shape of printed notes upon the parish 
has been arranged by the rector, the Rev. 8. 
Hodgkiss, whe -has carried on an excellent 
work in this locality. 


MICHIGAN. 
T. F. Dayins, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Church Re-opened at Adrian. 


Arter being closed for several weeks for 
decoration purposes, Christ Church, Adrian, 
was re-opened’ for divine services on Sunday 
last (Sept. 9th), the rector, the Rev. C. H. I. 
Channer, officiating and preaching excellent 
and opportune sermons. The beautiful pro- 
portions of the church gave the decorators an 
excellent chance to display their skill, and the 
results attained are in every way satisfactory, 
the general effect being extremely pleasing. 
The walls are finished in a rich shade of 


green, while the ceilings are more a yellow-’ 


tint. The upper panels along the sides are 
light green. A beautiful frieze extends 
around the edifice, while elaborate specimens 
of scroll work are to be found upon the ceil- 
ing. The mouldings leading to the center of 
the arches are finished in bronze with scroll 
designs on either side. The side walls éf Yhe 
chancel are deep red with a rich border, the 
ceiling shading from pale yellow to blue. In 
the center of the ceiling is a life-sized figure 
of our Saviour. The soft light’ which streams 
through the. stained-glass windows, coupled 
with the colors ofthe interior, gives an ex- 
tremely rich effect, ‘which is both pleasing 
and restful to the eye. The vestibule is fin- 
ished in terra cotta. 

The work was done by the H. J. Dean Co., 


The Living Church. 


of Detroit, and gives Christ Church parish 
one of the handsomest churches in the State. 


MILWAUKEE, 
I. L. NrcHouson, D.D., Bishop. 

Return of the Bishop—Debt Cleared at Ocono- 
mowoc, - - 
BisHor NicHotson and party safely ar- 

rived at New York on the morning of the 8th 
inst., all being well. He went at once to 
3altimore, and is expected in Milwaukee on 
the 15th, and at the Cathedral on Sunday, the 
16th inst. 


THE beginning of the rectorship at Ocono- 
mowoe of the Rey. D. C. Garrett has been made 
auspicious by the lifting of the entire indebted- 
ness on Zion parish, amounting to $2,300. The 
whole debt was paid by Mrs. P. D. Armour, Jr., 
of Chicago who has a beautiful summer home 
(Danforth Lodge) on. Oconomowoe Lake. 
Mrs. Armour has also refitted the rectory at 
considerable expense and made large contribu- 
tions for parochial support. The women of 
the parish have been working hard for ten 
years to reduce the debt, raising in this time 
about $2,000. The announcement at the an- 
nual parish meeting that the burden was re- 
moved by cancelling the mortgage was glad 
news to the congregation, who rose and sang 
the Doxology. All floating indebtedness has 
been paid by the offerings this summer, and 
the treasurer reported a handsome balance 
on hand. 


MINNESOTA, 
H. B. WHIPPLE, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Woman’s Auxiliary—Sunday School Associa- 
tion—Deanery at Alexandria. 

THE MEMRERS of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
of the Diocese held their annual session at 
St. Mark’s Church, Minneapolis, on the 5th 
inst. The opening service consisted of the 
celebration of the Holy Communion with ad- 
dresses by the Bishop of the Diocese and 
Bishop Partridge of Kyoto, Japan. At the 
afternoon session, Mrs. Hector Baxter pre- 
sided, and an address of welcome was deliv- 
ered by the Rev. T. W. MacLean. It was 
found that 36 parishes were represented. The 
following officers were elected: President, 
Mrs. Hector Baxter, Minneapolis; Vice Presi- 
dents, Mesdames C. R. Brunson, W. B. Folds, 
Minneapolis; Dennis Follett, Hastings,; C. C. 
Rollitt, Red) Wing; Corresponding Secretary 
and Treasurer, Mrs. J. W. Bishop, St. Paul; 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. Rufus Davenport, 
St. Paul. Preceding the election, Bishop 
Whipple spoke’ briefly, confining himself 
chiefly to the work done among the Indians 
in the State, and noting the progress made in 
the lace industry. 

-Miss Cornelia Saunders, St. Paul, reported 
for the Junior Auxiliary, and Miss Charlotte 
Folds the work done by periodicals; Mrs. W. 
B. Folds announced the offering as sométhing 
over $392 with one or two parishes yet to be 
heard from. Mrs, C. G. Stevens of Florida, 
told of the work being done among the colored 
people. Mrs. F. B. Bass of St. Paul’s Church, 
St. Paul, presented an invitation for the next 
meeting to be held there. ° 

In the evening, service was held at which 
Bishop Whipple presented a general survey 
of mission work from the time of Christ to 
the present day. He characterized the present 
difficulty in China as “the darkest cloud of 
persecution and hatred toward the religion of 
Christ that. has evér been known,” and, con- 
tinuing further, he said: “Yet some light 
shines in the darkness. Christian mission- 
aries have been blessed. I ask of men of all 
ranks in that land, ‘What of the Christians? 
I have yet: to receive-the answer: that one of 
them has denied Christ. The ever-ready state- 
ment is that each and all are ready to lay 
down their lives for the cause. And I thank 
God for a Gospel, that has enabled men to be 
faithful unto death. In this world there are 
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ELLIN’S FOOD iis peculiarly 

adapted to the requirements of 
hot weather. When a baby is suffering 
from the heat, and perhaps.a little feeble 
in its digestive powers, it is absolutely 
necessary that that child should have a 
food that is easily digested and that is 
adapted to his condition. ‘To give a child 
a thick, starchy food when its stomach is 
disarranged, orto give any insoluble o1 
indigestible substance, is liable to cause 
further trouble. 
Mellin’s Food is like no other food and 
there is no other food like Mellin’s. 
Mellin’s Food is distinctive and in a 
class by itself. There are many points 
of superiority about Mellin’s Food, but 
just remember one of them this time, 
— it contains the food elements in a 
form adapted to the infant condition. 
This is not merely our say so, but is a 
fact, and is proved by the thousands of 
happy, healthy children all over the 
world. 
I find Mellin’s Food to be of inestimable value 
in cases of summer complaint in delicate chil- - 
dren, or, in fact, in any case requiring an arti- 
ficial food. I prescribe it extensively in my 
practice, and could not get along without it. 


V. A. SELBY, M.D. 
West Milford, W. Va. 


During the last two years in my practice I have 
treated over forty cases of intestinal and 
stomach disorders in infants during the sum- 
mer months, used no medicine, but did use 
Mellin’s Food, and a good, pure cow’s milk from 
areliable dairy. Result, one hundred per cent 
recovered. Do you desire any better results ? 
I shall continue to use Mellin’s Food. 
Louis K. PECK, M.D. 
303 Court St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


SEND A POSTAL FOR A FREE 
SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD 


[Seat a aan Ss Cade pace Sea Lt | 
Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 
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two kingdoms, the kingdom of God and the 
kingdom of Satan, and they are often ar- 
rayed against each other. A glance backward 
over the battles will show that these recur- 
ring rounds of persecution, which have peri- 
odically appeared since the beginning of 
Christianity, have ever roused new strength 
in the Church.” 

Bishop Partridge also told of work in 
China and Japan. 


Tue CrurcH SuNDAY ScHOOL ASSOCIATION 
of the Diocese held its annual session in St. 
Paul’s Church, Minneapolis, on the 6th inst. 
The Holy Communion was celebrated in the 


“No stomach destroying cathartic,” but 
an effervescent, agreeable and most effective 
argument to persuade the stomach and 
bowels into healthy action; works quickly, 

leasantly. Used by leading physicians 
or 56 years. 25c., 50c., and $1, 


The New Q5e. size 


puts this old remedy within reach of all. 
Tarrant’s “Dermal” powder; dainty, 
antiseptic, for nursery, toilet, after shaving, 
cures chafing, best foot powder, 25c. 
At druggists, or mailed on receipt of price. 


TARRANT & CO., Chemists, New York. 
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morning, with an address by the Bishop and 
organization was afterward effected. A paper 
by the Rey. A. A. Butler on the subject of 
“How to Teach the Life of Christ” was read 
and afterward discussed; and the Rey. C. L. 
Slattery read a paper on Sunday School Re- 
form from the Modern Educational Stand- 
point. In the afternoon the first paper read 
was on the subject of “First Steps in Re- 
ligious Instruction,” by Miss Minnie Carlson, 
after which “The Catechism” was considered 
by four different speakers. 

In the evening there was a service at 
which Bishop Partridge spoke on the subject 
of “Sunday Schools and Missions,” after 
which the Rey. Dr. Faude officiated at the 
opening of the question box and gave the 
answers to the several questions discovered, 


Art A DEANERY meeting held in Alexandria 
on the 11th and 12th insts., the programme 
included papers by the Rev. F. M. Garland 
on “Sunday School Work”; by the Rev. Jas. 
Flett on “How Far Should We Impress the 
Church Idea upon Those Who Are to Prepare 
for Confirmation ?”’; and by the Rev J. Belton 
Haslam on “The Importance and Object of 
Ritual.” The Dean is the Rey. H. F. Parshall. 


BEFORE LEAVING for England Jast week the 
Rev. Harvey Officer, acting rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, was presented by the altar guild with 
a handsome traveling case, and with a purse 
from the Sunday School children. The Rev. 
Dr. John Wright, rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
who has been spending a year abroad, has 
reached England and expects to be in St. Paul 
early in October. 


NEW JERSEY. 


JOHN ScarBoroucH, D.D., Bishop. 


Brotherhood Conferences at Asbury Park—Severe 
Loss of Rev. C. H. Kidder, 


ON SATURDAY EVENING, Ist inst., in Trin- 
ity Church, Asbury Park, a preparatory ser- 
vice was held in advance of the “Labor Day” 
conference of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 
The chapters in the Dioceses of New York, 
Newark, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania were 
largely represented by delegates. 

On Sunday morning in the same church, 
there was a celebration of the Holy Eucharist, 
when a large number of the delegates received 
Holy Communion. , The meeting of the Broth- 
erhood in the afternoon was held in the Beach 
Auditorium. Addresses were made by the Rt. 
Rey. Dr. Holly, Bishop of Haiti, and the Rt. 
Rev. Dr. Dudley, Bishop of Kentucky. In the 
evening, in Trinity Church, the rector, Rev. 
Alexander J. Miller, delivered an address. 

On Monday, 3d inst., the Labor Day Con- 
ference of the Brotherhood was held, in the 
Beach Auditorium, and there were fully 500 
delegates in attendance. The Junior branch 
of the Brotherhood held a session in the after- 
noon, Mr. W. W. Lord, Jr., of New York, pre- 
siding. “The Brotherhood Boys’ Ideal” was 
the topic for discussion, and among the speak- 
ers were Albert Rowland, of Philadelphia, 
and Arthur Green of West Orange, Diocese of 
Newark. Following the adjournment of the 
Juniors, the Seniors of the Brotherhood held 
their conference. at which Francis H. Holmes, 
of Newark, presided. The theme for discus- 
sion was “The Brotherhood—Its Resources 
and Its Liabilities.” The Rev. Robert W. 
Forsyth, chaplain of the Philadelphia Local 
‘Assembly, was the principal speaker on this 
subject, after which the meeting was brought 
to a close with appropriate prayers and the 
benediction. 


In A destructive fire, at Asbury Park, 
N. J., on Sunday, August 12th, 1900, the Rey. 
Charles Holland Kidder met with losses ag- 
oregating more than ten thousand dollars. 
Two cottages, with nearly all their furniture; 
all his sermons, manuscripts, and special col- 
Jections of materials for literary work; 
twenty-five hundred volumes of his library, 
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including nearly all the rare and costly books, 
and all the winter clothing of the family were 
burned. As the time when anything could be 
saved was limited to only fifteen minutes, the 
wonder is that anything of value was pre- 
served. The proximity of an opera house had 
raised the rates of insurance so that only 
enough was carried to cover the face of the 
$1,500 mortgage on the property. 


OHIO. 
Wma. A. Lnonarp, D.D., Bishop. 


Bedell Lectures, 


Tue Rey. Dr. Morean Drx, rector of Trin- 
ity Church, New York, will deliver the Bedell 
Lectures at Kenyon College, on November 8 
and 9, his subject being the Supernatural 
Character of the Christian Religion and Its 
Three Witnesses in the Bible, the Church, and 
our Lord Jesus Christ. The Bedell Lectures, 
which were established by Bishop and Mrs. 
Bedell, are given biennially on some subject 
bearing upon Christian Evidences, the founda- 
tion also providing for the publication of the 
lectures. Among the previous lecturers on 
this foundation have been Bishop Leonard of 
Ohio, Bishop Vincent of Southern Ohio, and 
the Rev. Drs. David H. Greer and William 
R. Huntington of New York. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
O. W. WHITAKER, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


| Parish House for Overbrook—C, A. I, L.—Anni- 


versary at Radnor—S. S. Institute. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

WorK WAS COMMENCED on the new two- 
story stone parish house, 66x91 feet, with 
peaked slate roof, for St. Paul’s Memorial 
Church, Overbrook, Philadelphia, at a cost ol 
$11,000. 


WITH THE CLOSE of August came the end 
ing of the work of the “Children’s Country 
Week Association,” an unsectarian charity, 
which has been in existence many years, send- 
ing thousands of poor children to farms, or 
to the sea-side for an outing of one week. 


Besides this, picnic 


§ are carried in the pockets of over | 
# eight million people—are known 


everywhere as 


The World’s Standard 


because of their mechanical per- 
fection, accuracy and durability. 


Genuine Ruby Jeweled Elgins 


are sold by Jewelers everywhere } 
in various sizes and styles. 
An Elgin Watch always has the 


word ‘“‘Elgin” engraved on the 
works—fully cuaranteed, 


Booklet Free. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
ELGIN, - ILL. 


for a single day have 
various charitable per- 
enjoyed by the children. 


been provided for | 
sons, and heartily 


Amid the delightful surroundings of St. 
Alban’s Church, Roxborough, 65 mothers and 
children were recently entertained there by 


the parishioners. 
Sunpay, 2nd inst., 
Day,” the first Labo 
auspices of the Lamb: 
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held at St. Simeon’s }\ 
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For cooking and heating. 
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OVER ALL THE WORLD. 
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Base-Burners 


.Made only by The Michigan Stove Company, 
Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the World. 
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Shirtwaist Workers, Weft Weavers, Uphols- 
tery Weavers, Lace Curtain Operators, Lace 
Curtain Menders, Typographical Union No. 2, 
German Printers, Hatters, Carpenters, Paper- 
hangers, and Printers’ Union. 

The Rey. G. Woolsey Hodge, rector of the 
Chureh of the Ascension, preached on the 
same evening on “Labor.” 


THE FIRST SUNDAY in ‘September has al- 
ways been observed at ‘fold St. Peter’s, Rad- 
nor,” 
held in that quaint little edifice, in Septem- 
ber, 1714; and the 186th anniversary of its 
first occupancy was commemorated on Sun- 
day, 2nd inst. In addition to this notable 
event, the bi-centennial, or 200th anniversary 
of. the commencement of Church services in 
Radnor valley was likewise commemorated. 
At first, services were held in private houses, 
afterwards in a log church. The Rey Evan 
Evans, rector of Christ Church, Philadelphia, 
journeyed every fortnight to Radnor, 14 miles 
distant, to minister to a congregation of his 
faith as early as 1700; and unconsciously fur- 
nished the incident upon which the bi-centen- 
nial in this year of grace is based. <A letter 
from Mr. Evans, in 1704, to the S. P. G., tells 
us that a “plentiful harvest of Welsh Quak- 
ers” might be gathered in if a minister who 
understood the “British language” could be 
sent to them. According to the requirements 
of the old Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, it needed that 20 
men should signify their desire for the Gospel 
in order to have a missionary sent to them. 
Accordingly, in 1714, a community of about 
20 families petitioned the Bishop of London 
to send them a missionary to preach to them 
in either the English or Welsh tongue. Com- 
plying with their request, the Bishop jsent 
them the Rev. John Chubb. 

The service on Sunday morning, while of 
a festal nature, was marked by the quiet dig- 
nity and absence of show which characterizes 
every movement of this conservative parish. 
With the exception of two extra hymns, there 
was no change from the regular form of wor- 
ship: but a tasteful decoration of the chancel 
by the Sunday School children and teachers 
in golden-rod and hydrangea, and two banners 
dated ‘‘1714-1900,” told of the occasion for 
the outpouring; for the largest congregation 
that ever assembled was present, filling the 
sittings, aisles, and passage-ways, while as 
many more-stood on the exterior. The sermon 
was mainly historical, delivered by the rector, 
the Rey. George A.’Keller (Dean of the Con- 
vocation of Chester), who said in part, that 
“the honor of this celebration does not belong 
to us, but to those who have lived before, and 
who. for the most,part are sleeping in the 
graves which surround us. If we keep our 
thoughts upon this fact, I feel sure we shall 
not ‘be wanting in the true spirit of the ocva- 
sion.” He spoke of the “Welsh tract” of land, 
sold by, William Penn to a number of Welsh 
Friends, where they could “use their own lan- 
guage, and have their own laws and customs.” 
He spoke of the beginnings of St. David’s, 
named for the patron saint of Wales, and said 
that “the present edifice remains without sub- 
stantial change” since. 1714, “except that, in 
1871, with other improvements,-a new. and 
comimodious vestry-room was built to serve as 
a Sunday School.” Turning to’Revolutionary 
days, he told them how the then minister in 
charge, the Rev. William Currie, a tory, in- 
sisted on praying for the Royal Family 
and. the High Court of Parliament 
cause he had taken the oath of allegiance 
along with his. ordination vows; while all 
the congregation: were ardent patriots, and 
who finally “obliged the: minister to change 
his’ course. Had not. the men - of: this 
parish so strongly shown their patriotism, 
we cannot see, from a human standpoint, 
how.“the Church could have lifted herself 
againgin the face of the popular clamor. May 
we be as faithful to ourtrust as they were to 


be- 


as the anniversary of the first service | 
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theirs, that those who come after us may 
have as good reason to praise us, as we have 
to praise them. Let us try to realize that 
they are one with us in the Communion of 
Saints; and may our gratitude for the good 
examples they have set be so strong that we 
may have them in mind, when we beseech 
Him, that with them, we may be partakers of 
His heavenly Kingdom.” 

From the earliest days of St. David’s, one 
of the Wayne family was ever a member of 
the vestry. He who is familiarly termed 
“Mad Anthony Wayne” was a vestryman both 
prior to and after the War of the Revolution. 
He died and was buried at Presque Isle in 
December, 1796. Nearly thirteen years after, 
his son Isaac had the remains exhumed and 
brought back to rest among his own kindred 
in St. David’s cemetery. One of his descend- 
ants, Captain Wayne, is still a member of the 
vestry. Within the shadow of the church lies 
the body of Dr. Carter, surgeon on Nelson’s 
vessel at Trafalgar. It may be added that, in 
1876, Henry W. Longfellow visited old St. 
David’s, and in one of his last productions 
(“Old St. David’s at Radnor’) told of the 
deep impression the old place had left on the 
mind of the great poet. 


THe Executive Committee of the Amer- 
ican Church Sunday School Institute has is- 
sued a circular inviting the clergy, superin- 
tendents, teachers, and friends of Sunday 
Schools, to unite in observing Sunday and 
Monday, October 21st and 22nd, next, as 
“days of intercession” for Sunday Schools. 


ROSY TEACHERS 


LOOK BETTER IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM THAN THE 


SALLOW SORT. 


Young folks naturally like comely objects, 
and a good looking, healthy teacher can do 
vastly more with pupils, everything else con- 
sidered, than the skinny, dyspeptic teacher 
can. The instructor in Latin and mathe- 
matics in a young ladies’ seminary at Macon, 
Ga., had an experience worthy the attention 
of any teacher. 

She kept running down a little more each 
year until finally a genuine case of nervous 
prostration set in and she was confined to her 
bed for eight months, a perfect wreck, phys- 
ically and mentally. She and her friends 
thought it was due to overwork, but she now 
knows it was due to improper food. 

Of course the physicians were called in, 
but there is almost nothing that can. be done 
in such cases, except to rely on well selected 
food and proper care. She was put upon 
Grape-Nuts, all medicines, also tea, coffee, 
and iced drinks were taken away. She had 
Postum Food Coffee once.a day. The larger 
part of her food was Grape-Nuts, for this food 
is made with special reference to rebuilding 
the gray matter in the brain and nerve cen- 
tres. 

The lady says: “I had been reduced to 
95 pounds in weight when I began using 
Grape-Nuts. The new food was so delicious 
and strengthening that I felt new life at 
once. I have now developed into a perfectly 
healthy, happy, stout woman, weighing 135 
pounds, the greatest weight I ever attained, 
and. have a wonderfully clear, fresh, rosy 
complexion, instead of the sallow, bilious hue 
of the past. 

“T never now have a: symptom: of dys- 
pepsia nor any other ache or ail. Am strong 
physically and I particularly notice the 
strength of mind. I never experience that 
tired, weary feeling after a hard day’s labor 
that used to appear. | My brain seems as 
clear and: active at, night as it was, in the 
morning and I am doing. twice the, amount of 
work I ever did, Don’t use my name in pub- 
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Will keep them absolutely moisture and 
acid proof. Paraffine Wax is also useful in 
8 dozen other ways about the house. Full 
directionsin each pound package. 

Sold everywhere. 


STANDARD OIL CO. 


1,000 Miles of Fishing Line. 


Several hundred lakes and streams in Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and Michigan, in which good 
fishing may be found, are reached by the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 
ther information, excursion rates, etc., apply at 
ticket office, 95 Adams St., Chicago. 


For fur- 
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Tue stomachs of dyspeptics, aged people, in- 
valids, and convalescents are, in their way, as 
delicate as those of infants and require food that 
is at once easily digested and nutritious. Mellin’s 
Food contains the appropriate elements to repair 
waste, in an easily digestible and nourishing 
form and actually assists the digestion of other 
food. 


Marriage Greetings 
¢ ¢ @ 

This a new book we have just made which 
will be found admirable for the purpose in- 
tended. It is extremely artistic in its decor- 
ated pages of floral borders in black and 
white. 


ITS CONTENTS ARE 


1. A number of blank pages’ headed 
“Wedding Guests,” where the names of all 
present may be entered. ; 

2. Then follow pages decorated with 
choice selections appropriate for the occasion, 

3. Blank pages headed “Bridal Presents,” 
where the record can be kept. 

4. “Wedding Journey,” followed by more 
decorated pages with selections. 

5. “Congratulations,” followed by Mar- 
riage Certificate. 

6. The entire Marriage Service from the 
Prayer Book, beautifully rubricated. 


The book is bound in white leatherette, 
with the title embossed in gold. Size of book, 
81%,x7 inches, packed in a neat white box, 
with protector for mailing which encloses the 
whole. 

The book is new, attractive, and service- 
able, and the clergy will find it an admirable 
gift to the bride. The price is $1.00 net, post 
paid. 


PUBLISHED BY ,.... 


THE YOUNG 


CHURCHMAN. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Work has commenced on the two. story 
and basement addition, 64x40 feet, with 
peaked slate roof, to the chapel of the Prince 
of Peace, of Holy Trinity Church, Philadel- 
phia. Its estimated cost is $12,000. Messrs. 
Furness, Evans & Co. are the architects. 


WASHINGTON, 
H. Y. Sarreruen, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Some of the ladies of St. Michael and All 
Angels’ Church have been busy during the 
summer on a set of work, comprising a dossal, 
an altar-frontal, also fontets for credence- 
table, pulpit, and lectern. They are compos-d 
of furniture satin in green and old gold, with 
letters and designs couched in gold thread. 
It is hoped they will all be completed and in 
their places for use, by the return of the rec- 
tor on Sunday, September 16th. 

Sister MaArtana has taken the place of 
Sister Kathleen, who has gone to New York 
for three weeks, where it is hoped she will 
enjoy her well-earned vacation, after her in- 
defatigable labors among the colored people. 


WESTERN NEW YORK, 
Wm. -D. Waker, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 


New Church for Newark. 


A wrw church edifice is to be erected for 
the parish of St. Mark’s, Newark, the site 
chosen being on the corner of Main and Wil- 
liams Streets. The plans for the edifice call 
for the erection of a church and rectory in the 
form of an L. The structure will be 122 feet 
long and forty feet wide, except in the rear, 
where the rectory and Sunday School room 
will make it about eighty-five feet wide. The 
seating capacity of the nave will be about 
350. The edifice is to be of Medina stone, 
and the rectory will contain the conveniences 
of any home and a model study and cloister. 
It. is intended to break the ground for the 
church at once, and the bids for the contract 
will be let in a few days. The new church re- 
places an old wooden structure of many years 
standing, which is quite complete in its in- 
terior arrangements, but is of quite inade- 
quate size. 


CANADA. 
News of the Dioceses, 


Diocese of Ottawa. 

A CABLE from New Brighton, England, in 
the beginning of September, announced that 
* the:Very Rev. Dean Lander of Ottawa was 
dying. Great regret was felt in the Diocese 
where he has been so long known. The Otta- 
wa diocesan mission fund is in a prosperous 
condition. It supports 25 missions and has a 
surplus of over a thousand dollars this year. 


Diocese of Nova Scotia. 

THE special preacher on!the occasion of 
the celebration of the Jubilee of St. Paul’s 
Church, Halifax, Sept. 2nd, was the Rev. 
Dyson Hague, one of the former rectors. The 
services were to commemorate the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the first 
opening of the church. The Sunday School 
convention of the deanery of St. George is to 
meet at Liscombe early in September. 


Diocese of Toronto. : 

_. THe new church, St. James’, Emily, was 
dedicated and opened for divine service Sept. 
2nd. The special preacher on the occasion 
was the Rey. Prof. Clarke, D.C.L., of Trinity 
College, Toronto. Bishop Sweatman was not 
able to be present. It is thought that the 
strongest feature of the coming Convention 
of St. Andrew’s Brotherhood at Toronto in 
October, will be the mass meeting in the 
_ Massey Hall, Sunday afternoon, Oct. 21st. 
Bishop DuMoulin, of Niagara, and Mr. James 
L. Houghteling, President of the Brotherhood 


in the United States, are to be among the | 
principles of the Catholic religion, with a 


| speakers. — 
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The Living Church. 


Diocese of Quebec. 

BisHop DuNn’s visitation of his clergy 
opened Tuesday, Sept. 5th, at Lennoxville. 
The subject for consideration at the morning 
session, Sept. 5th, was “the best means of 
rousing people from indifference to earnest- 
ness.” The general public were welcomed to 
the chapel services on the evenings of both 
days. Bishop Hall, of Vermont, preached on 
the second night. 


HAITI. 
Needs of the Field. 


THE Bishop of Haiti, with the full consent 
of the Board of Managers, and on their invita- 
tion, has come to the United States from his 
mission field to make appeal in person for the 
amount necessary to establish the first model 
industrial school, build a hospital, and com- 
plete the mission buildings, to replace those 
destroyed by fire in 1888, at Port-au-Prince, 
the headquarters of the Haitian Church Miis- 
sion, by the construction of the Rectory of 
Holy Trinity Church, which the Bishop, as the 
rector of the parish, is to occupy. 

By a careful estimate of competent per- 
sons, the following sums are needed for the 
several purposes, for which appeal is no\ 
made: 


Industrial School and its various 
equipments to make an adequate 
be gir ela ote aon eet e 55, 08 a ave $15,000 


Hospital (purchase of lot $2,000; con- 


struction of building, $4,000) ..... 6,000 
vector y Nageaemeenieiere shalt stetar sia s+ os 4,000 
$25,000 


The mission of this Church in Haiti was | 


established in 1861, and it is felt that the 
erection of an industrial school, in which na- 
tive youths may be trained to earn an honest 
livelihood, will be of large use. A farm of 56 
acres, purchased by the mission some twenty 
years ago, can be utilized in part as the site 
of such work. 


MEXICO, 
New Work at Toluca. 


Srx months ago a suitable location for a 
church was secured in Toluca, the capital of 
the State of Mexico, and on Sunday, Aug. 
5th, a neat chapel was opened for divine ser- 
vice. Mr. Carrion, the Presbyter in charge, 
superintended the work of construction, thus 
securing the utmost economy as well as rap- 
idity of work, so far as possible. The result 
is very satisfactory, and we have, at a cost 
of about $3,000 (Mexican money) a building 
which admirably answers present needs, and 
situated in a growing part of the city, where 
property is steadily increasing in value. Con- 
sidering that it was two years before we could 
get any place at all for our services, we con- 
giatulate ourselves on having taken a long 
step in advance. The congregation now has 
forty-one communicants, and we look for 
steady growth in the future. 

The people of Toluca are of a superior 
character, and the city has tributary to it an 
extensive and rich agricultural region, as well 
as some valuable mines. The inhabitants of 
this region are largely of the original Otomi 
Indian stock, and are a very simple-minded 
and well-disposed people. We have four con- 
gregations among them, and as many more 
stations where services are held occasionally. 
The whole district is being worked more or 
less. by our propagandists, and we hope for 
steady progress in the establishment of the 
Church. 

The opening service in the new chapel was, 
of course, the Holy Communion. As the Epis- 
copal vicar was unable to be present, Mr. 
Carrion and his two deacons, and the senior 
presbyter, Hernandaez, who was the preacher 
fo: the occasion, were the officiants. The ser- 
mon was a clear expositon of the fundamental 
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(THE continual breaking of 

lamp-chimneys costs a 
good deal in the course of a 
year. 

Get Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
or “pearl glass.” You will 
have no more trouble with 
breaking from heat. You will 
have clear glass instead of 
misty ; fine instead of rough ; 
right shape instead of wrong; 
and uniform, one the same as 
another. 


Our “Index’’ describes a/Z lamps and _ their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
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Address Macsetu, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
sketch of the origin and history of the Mex- 
ican Church. The service was impressively 
rendered, the young daughter of Mr. Carrion, 


an alumnus of the Mrs. Hooker School, being 
the organist. 

The faithful of the city were present in 
full force, and there were delegations from the 
congregations in the vicinity. "These nearly 
filled the chapel; and the rest of the space, as 
well as the doorway and the approach to it, 
was occupied by respectful and attentive list- 
evers of the city people. 

The attendance at the e 
equally large, and the services since have been 
vell attended. Toluca promises to be one of 
our most important centers 


ening service was 


A LESSON PROM ‘THE LILIES, 


\ LESSON which the lilies teach is the un- 


fathomable wonder of their growth—a wonder 
greatly ministering to our faith. “Consider 
the lilies how they grow.” ‘The real secret of 
the lily’s life and the lily’s growth is beyond 
our comprehension. A very simple botanist 


can deseribe a lily’s growth, but the most 
cannot explain it. In the bulb-form 
Not even the micro- 


le: rea 
most lilies look alike. 
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THE EFFECT OF COFFEE ON HIGHLY ORGANIZED 
PEOPLE. 


“J have been a coffee user for years, and 
about two years ago got into a very serious 
condition of dyspepsia and indigestion. It 
seemed to me I would fly to pieces. I was so 
nervous that at the least noise I was dis- 
tressed, and many times could not straighten 
myself up because of the pain. 

“My physician told me I must not eat any 
heavy ov strong food, and ordered a diet, 
giving me some medicine. I followed direc- 
tions carefully, but kept on using coffee and 
did not get any better. Last winter husband, 
who was away on business, had Postum Food 
Coffee served to him in the family where he 
boarded. 

“He liked it so well that when he came 
home he brought some with him. We began 
using it and I found it most excellent. While 
I drank it my stomach never bothered me in 
the least, and I got over my nervous troubles. 
When the Postum was all gone we returned 
to coffee, then my stomach began to hurt me 
as before and the mervous conditions came on 
again. _ : 

“That showed me’'exactly what was the 
cause of the whole trouble, so. I quit drinking 
coffee altogether and kept on using, Postum 
Food Coffee. The old troubles left again and 
I never have had any trouble since.’ Anna 
Coen, Mt. Bphraith, OMOR Ra 
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Of course it’s B. T. Babbitt’s Best Soap 
—the soap that lasts, 
—-the soap with almost half a century of : 
reputation, 
—the soap of absolute purity, 
—of guaranteed quality, 
—of economical certainty, 
—the soap that sells without premiums 
and schemes; ~~ 


—sells on its merits to folks who will have 
all their money’s worth of soap. 


Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York. 
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“Comfortable 
and Inexpensive 
_ Excursions to 
California. 


Qur parties leave every Wednesday from both 
Chicago and St. Louis, joining: at Denver. 
Then past the grandest scenery in the world 
over the Rio Grande railroads. ‘A few hours! 
stop to see Salt Lake City, and on via Ogden 
tothe coast. A special agent is in charge of 
each party, and the tourist sleeping cars are 
comfortable and exquisitely clean. Ask your 
ticket agent for full particulars and send ’ 
6cents in postage for our beautifully illus- 
trated 72-page book on California. 


P.S. EUSTIS, Gen. Pass. Agt.C.B.&Q.R.R., CHICAGO. 
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KINGSFORD’S 
CORN STARGH 


FOR THE TABLE. 
The Original, Oldest and Best. 


5 For Fine,and 
Medium Writ- 
ing— 303, 404, 603, 
604 E, F., 601 E. F. 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 
Stub Points=1008, 1071, 1083. 


For Vertical Writing= 1045, , 
(Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph),. 
1047 (Multiscript), 1065, 1066, 1067. , 


Court-House S.*.les=1064, 1065, 1066, »-1d others, 


12 SPENCERIAN PENS 10 CTS. 


in wooden boxes from the Stationers or Spencerian™ 


Pen Co., New York. 


The Diving Church. 


scopw ean: detect any special difference’, be- 
tween them, or tell which bulb will, by ‘its 
secret. and most: wondrous’ alchemy, distil 
from the soil a white lily and which a red 
lily. .We cannot unravel the hidden mystery 
of the lily’s life and growth, we cannot dem- 
onstrate or explain how the lilies grow; but 
we can consider and turn over in our minds 
the majestic wonder of their growth, the sub- 
lime mystery of their power to win from com- 


mon earth the sweet form and fashion of | 
their graceful leaves, the various colors and | 


exquisite loveliness of their flowers, the fra- 
erance which they insensibly pour upon the 
surrounding air. Herein is abundant food, 
both for admiration and faith; for admira- 
tion at the depth of mystery and the marvel 
of glory which envelop so common a thing as 
a lily’s growth. 

When our Lord commanded us to consider 
this mystery, to turn this marvel over in our 
mind, He clearly intended us to learn a les- 
son in admiration. And what a blessing the 
power and the practice of admiration is! 
Criticism is often a useful habit; but admira- 
tion, even of the commonest things, is en- 
lightening, refining, elevating. They who 
never learn to lose themselves in admiration 
of the wonder and the beauty of such things 
as the flight of birds and the growth of flow- 
ers lose much of the joy of thoughtful life. 
To learn to wonder is. one. of the best ways 
of learning to be glad. 

The growth of the lily, moreover, not only 
gives us food for glad and exalting wonder, it 
also sweetly and strongly helps our faith. 
For if out of the lily’s plain, brown bulb God 
is constantly evolving so much bewitching 
beauty and delightful fragrance, what may 
we not reasonably believe He will evolve from 
us, poor, sinning mortals though we be, for 
whom His Blessed Son died on the Cross and 
rose again from the grave? Yes; we know 
not yet what we shall be when this cor- 
ruptible puts on incorruption and this mortal 
puts on immortality; but when we behold the 
beauty with which, as it rises from its bulb, 
God clothes the lily, we are helped in our 
belief that our resurrection-body will be as 
much more glorious than the body which now 
we wear as the glory of the lily’s flower ex- 
ceeds the glory of the lily’s bulb. By learn- 
ing well the lesson of the glorious wonder of 
the lily’s growth we are training ourselves to 
believe in the still more glorious wonder of 
our own resurrection life—TnHr VEN. ARCH- 
DEACON DiGeLE, in Church Monthly. 


A New York Srate judge has awarded. 
damages to a woman whose photograph was. 


secured and reproduced as part of an adver- 


‘tisement by an enterprising business house. | 
Now, if in some way. 


This is as it should be. 
the courts would only see to it that the names 


and faces of poets, scientists, presidents and. 


statesmen could not be used in connection 
with patent medicines and similar goods an- 
other step forward would be taken. 


dawning of a new day of restoration to the 


individual of rights, among others the right. 


to control the reproduction of pictures of 
himself or herself.—Congregationalist. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


» Relieves Fatigue. 


A wholesome acid tonic relieving the 
lassitude,of the summer months, 
Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 


This’ 
New York yerdict is a ray of hope of the 


Sept. 15, 1900 


| | 
s in the best 


Butlers in 
and all first class cooks 
can tell you that soups, fish, 
meats, gravy, gam 

and matwy ote dish we 
given an appetizing relish 
if flavored with tea &Pertins 


milies 
are 


sauce. ' 
————" 
John Duncan's: Sons— AGENTS, NewVaR«. 


= 


IF YOU HAVE 


Rheumatism 


and drugs and doctors fail to cure you write: tome, 
and TI willsend you free a trial package of a simple 
remedy, which cured me and’ thousands of others, 
among them cases of over 50/years’ standing. Thisis 
no humbug or deception but an honest remedy that 
you can test without spendingacent. Itrecently cured 
a lady who had been an invalid for 52 yearse Address 


JOHN A. SMITH, 605 GermaniaBldg.,Milwaukee,Wis 


HOMESEEKERS’ EXCURSIONS. 


On the first and third Tuesdays in each 
month the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way will sell round-trip excursion tickets to 
many points in Iowa, Minnesota, Michigan Pen- 
insula, the Dakotas, and other western and 
southwestern States at about one fare for the 
round trip. Further information as to rates, 
routes, etc., may be obtained at Ticket Office, 95 
Adams St., Chicago. 


PETER MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL 


Odorless. Pure. 
Send for 


Betas SCHIEFFELIN & CO. New York 


Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand 


Tasteless. 


BEST INFANT FOOD 


Condensed Milk. 


ER’S 


PARK 


HAIR BALSAM 


Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 
fie flair to its Youthful Color, 
By Prevents Dandruff and hair falling. 
~_ 5c. and $1 00 at Druggists. 


WORGESTER GORSETS—Sold by leading deal 
ers everywhere. Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 
Worcester Gorset Go. 

. Worcester, Mass. Chicago, Ill. , 


CARRIAGE BUYERS ““tae 
Makers of Vehicles and Harness in the world sell 


ing direct tothe consumer. KLKHART HARNESS 
& CARRIAGE MEG, CO., Elkhart, Ind. 


POCKET MAP OF CHINA. 


Latest indexed map of Chinese Empire, with 
enlarged map of portion of China where diffi- 
culty exists, and information relating to present | 
crisis, mailed on receipt of four cents in postage 
by W. B. Kniskern, 22 Fifth Ave., Chicago: 


The Pot Called the Kettle 
_ Black. Because the 
Housewife don’t use 


SAPOLIO 


SAE MaRS oe igre 


COE 


CHURCH HIS 


Price, 5 Gents, 


CRUISER MERE SEA glee 


VOL, XXIII. 
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PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN Cc. 


t COMMUNICATIONS FOR ALL TO BE ADDRESSED TO MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Che Young Churchman 


An illustrated paper for the Children of the 
Church, and for Sunday Schools. 


WERKLY: 80 cents per year. In quantities 
of 10o0r more to one address, 54 cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 

MONTHLY: 20 cents per year. In quantities 

eof 10 or more to one adavess, 124% cents per copy 
‘per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
it paid in advance. 


Che Shepherd's Arms 


An illustrated paper forethe little ones of the 
Church, and for Infant and Primary Classes. 
Printed on rose-tinted paper. 

WEEKLY: 40cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 30 cents per copy 

per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 


MONTHLY: 15cents per year. In quantities 

of 10 or more to one address, 8 cents per copy 

er year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 


Che Living Church 


A Weekly Record of the News, the Work, and the 
Thought of the Church. Subscription Price, $2.50 per 
year. If paid in advance, $2.00. To the Clergy, $1.50 
per year. 

GLUB RATES: 
[50 cts. must be 1dded to these rates if not paid in advance.] 


THe Living CHURCH (weekly) and THE YOUNG 
CHURCHMAN (weekiy), $2.50 per ycar. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weckly), and THE SHEPHERD’S ARMs (weekly), 52.80 
per year. 

THE Livine CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURUH- 
MAN (weckly), and TH= LivINc CHUKCH QUARTERL\ 
$2.75 per year. 

THE LIvING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH 
MAN (weekly), THE SHEPHERD'S ARMS (weekly), and TH 
Living CHURCH QUARTERLY—a combination desirable 
in every family—#3.00 per year. 


Che Living Zhurch Quarterly 


- 
Containing a Church Almanac and Kalendar 


for the year, issued at Advent; followed quar- 
terly by smaller i s containing the Clergy 


List corrected. Neurly 700 pages per year. 


Price, 25 cents for all 
Evening Prayer Leaflet 
Contains the full Evening Prayer, with Col- 


lect, Psalter, and 4 } 
in advance for every 


ins, published weekly 
Sunday evening. For 
distribution in church: Price in quantities, 
25 cents per copy per year. Transient orders 
50 cents per hundred copies. A number of 


special editions for special occasions. 


SPECIAL OFFER. SPAULDING & CO. 


Miss Yonge’s CH Histories at 


HALF PRICE. 


SO 9G 


Having purchased the remainders of the handsome editions of 


Aunt Charlotte’s Young Folks’ Histories, 


BY CHARLOTTE M,. YONGE, 


formerly published by Messrs. Marcus Ward & Co. at $1.50 each, 
The Young Churchman Co. offer a limited number at 


75, Cents per Volume. 


{postage 15 cts. additional), as follows: 
Young Folks’ History of England, | 
Young Folks’ History of Germany. 
Young Folks’ History of France. 


Each volume handsomely illustrated and attractively bound. 
The 6 vols. for $5.00 net postpaid. A set should be purchased for 
each family in which there are children in their ’teens, for every day 
school library and for every Sunday School library. | 


‘be read in more attractive form. 


SG 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Young Folks’ History of Rome, 
Young Folks’ History of Greece. 
Young Folks’ Bible History. 


History cannot 


SPAULDING & CO., Ltd. ¢ 


SILVERSMITHS, &c. 


Memor' als 


In Gold, Silver, Brass 


or Bronze, 


“% ss ws ALSO IN 9 & 


Marble or Wood. 
Stained 
Glass Windows. 


Estimates on Appli- 


cation. 


| Jackson Blvd. and State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


TORICAL SOC 


a hI 


ey 


638 a: Tbe Living Church. ig Serr. 22, 1900 
Educational. Educational, \ | Educational. 
CONNECTICUT. NEW YORK. : WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY, Hartford, 


Conn. very advantage for young la- 

s Refined and modern surroundings. 
Gymnasium. Health and beautiful situa- 

tion. Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 
Norwalk, Conn, 


29th year. Primary, Academic,and College Prepar- 
atory courses, Musi¢, Art, and the languages. Care- 
ful attention to morals and manners. New build- 


ings, steam heat, gymnasium, 


ILLINOIS. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, Knoxville, Ill. 
Now in its Thirty-third Year. 


Prominent Families in many States, during a third | 


of a century, have been patrons of this Institution. 
Students are received at any time when there is a 
vacancy. Escort is furnished from Chicago without 
charge. Address, 


Rey. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


WATERMAN HALL, Sycamore, Il. 
THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. _ Bishop McLaren, 
D.D., D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. 
Board and tuition, $300 per school year. Address, 
Rev, B. F. FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore,Iil. 


HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL, 


Prepares thoroughly for College, Scientific Schools, or 
Business. Best advantages at moderate expense. Man- 
ual training (elective). Personal attention given to each 
boy. Fine athletic field and beautiful lakes. For il 
lustrated catalozue address Rev. J. H. McKenzie, Rector. 


SCHOOL FOR 12 YOUNG BOYS 


thirteen year of age and under. Best advantages at 
small expe Scholarships for boys with good 
voices. Address Rev. J. H. McKenzie, Lima, indiana. 


KNICKERBACKER HALL, Indianapoiis, Ind. 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. School year 
begins September 26th 1900. College preparation and 
special courses. Enlarged grounds and new building 
ready in September, 

Mary HELen YERKES, | 


SUSAN HiLtL Yerkes, (PTincipals. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The leading musical ine 

C NewEngland stitution of Mcnevicad 
‘LONSERVATOR Founded 1853. Unsur- 
OF MUSIC passed advantages in com- 
position, vocal .nd instrumental music, and elocution, 

George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 
Pupils received at any time. For, prospectus address 


FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Inass. 


eae 


MISSOURI, 


BISHOP ROBERTSON HALL 


Episcopal. Established 1874. Boarding and 
Day er poo! for Girls. Re-opens, D. V., Sept. 12, 1900. 
Apply to SISTER SUPERIOR, 


1607-17 South Compton Ave., St. Louis, Mo, 


MARYLAND. 


Edgeworth Boarding and Day School 
For Girls. Re-opens September 27th. 38th year. 
Mrs. H,. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, Associate Principal. 
122 and 124 W. Franklin Str ‘eet, Baltimore, Ma. 


») 


NEW YORK. 


MISS C. E. MASON S SCHOOE FOR GIRLS 
THE CASTLE, 
pals ke a iad- 
son, N. Y. An ideal 
school. Advantages of 
N. Y. City. All depart- 
ments. Endorsed by Rt. 
Rey. H. C. Potter, Hon. 
Chauncey M. Depew. 
For ilius. circular I, ad- 
dress Miss C. E. Mason, 


NEW YORK, Dobbs Ferry-on-Hudson, 


St. Matthew’s 
Military School 


Modelled on the prea ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS— 
i TON, RUGBY, HARROW, after exhaustive per- 
mal Inspection by the Headmaster, 
Rt, Rey. HENRY C. POTTER, D.D , LL.D., Patron. 


HOOSAC SCHOOL, Hoosac, N. Y. 


Next year begins precneeeey: Bi ae 19, 1900. 
EV. E. D, TIBBITS, 
Rector, 


| KEBLE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Under the supervision of Bishop Huntington. 


| Thirtieth school year begins Tuesday, September 18, 


_ 


Apply to Miss MARY J. JACKSON, 


NEW JERSEY. 


BURLINGTON NAUTICAL ACADEMY, Bur- 
lington, N- J. 


A modern School of Highest Type for Boys. Splen- 
didly equipped for College and Business Preparation, 
Military and Naval Drill. Manual Training. Char- 
acter-building our ideal. Private room for each stu- 
dent. Terms, #400. 

. C. E. O. NICHOLS, Head-master. 
Lieut. RoB’r CRAWFORD, Commandant. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Oak Lane. 
MARSHALL SEMINARY. F2 Girls and 


Young Ladies 
Academic and Music Departments. College Prepar- 
atory and Special Courses. Ideal location. Comfort- 
able and cultured home life. For particulars, address 


Miss E. S. MARSHALL. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MILITARY COLLECE 
Chester. Pa. 
39th Year begins Sept. 19. 

4 Military School of the highest 
order.”’—U. S:WarR DEPT. 

Degrees in 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Arts. 
Thorough Preparatory Courses. 
Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry. 


Catalogues of 
Ool. C. KE. Hyatt, President, 


WISCONSIN. 


GRAFTON HALL, School for Young Ladies, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


College Preparatory, and Graduate Courses. 
cial advantages in Languages, Music and Art. 

Modern Equipment.—Individual Rooms. 

Refers to Rt. Rev. C. C. Grafton, S.T.D., Bishop of 
Fond du Lac; Rt. Rev. G. Mott Williams, D.D., Bish- 
op of Marquette; Rt. Rev. D. S. Tuttle, D.D., Bishop 
of Missouri. Rt. Rev. Davis Sessums, D.D., Bishop of 
Lousiana; Rev. D. Parker Morgan, D.D., New York; 
Gen’l. E. S. Bragg, Fond du Lac, Address: 


REV. B. TALBOT ROGERS, M.A., 
Warden. 


Spe- 


KEMPER HALL, Kenosha, Wis. 

A School for Girls, under the care of the Sisters of 
St. Mary. The Thirtieth Year begins September 24, 
1900. References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., 
Milwaukee; Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago: 
Rt. Rev. Geo. F. Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; David 
B. Lyman, Esq., Chicago; W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chi- 
cago. Address THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


RACINE COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


“The school that makes manly boys.’’ Graduates 
enter any university. Diploma admits to Univer. 
sities of Michigan and Wisconsin. Address, ~ 

Rey. H. D. Ropryson, Warden, Racine, Wis, 


9 For Fine and 
Medium Writ. 
ing—303, 404, 603, 
604 EF, 601 EF 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 
Stub Points~=1008, 1071, 1083 


, 1071, 5 
For Vertical Writinge 104 
(Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), ‘ 
1047 (Multiscript), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


Court-House $.\les=1064, 1065, 1066, eud others. 


UN 


Dational 
Cathedral School 


For Girls 


Opens October 1st, 1900. 


The Rt. Rev. HENRY YATES SATTERLEE 
President of Board of Trustees. 


Fireproof building; erected at a cost of $200,000. Park 
of 30 acres overlooking National Capital. Preparation 
for college. Graduate courses. Unrivalledadvantages 
in Music. Modern gymnasium Out-of-door work and 
play. MISS BANGS and MISS WHITON, Principals. 
Address it, St. Alban, Washington, D.C. 


THE KING’S MESSAGE. 


A Story of the Catacombs, 


By the Author of “Our Family Ways” in 
collaboration with Grace Howard Pierce. 


Price, 50 cts. net. 


“The scenes of: this story are laid in Rome about. 
the middle of the third century, and recall to mind 
the tragic vicissitudes of the Christians of that period, 
the dim and solemn associations of the catacombs, 
and also the public and pagan life of the city above 
ground. ; Our children will be the better 
for reading its lessons, and their elders, too, will find 
its message full of interest and edification. Three 
pictures of the catacombs help to convey to the 
reader a more vivid impression of the scenes 
described in the narrative.—Living Church. 


Sunday School Helps. 


Sorrerure Text Carns for use as rewards 
for attendance or for lessons, are very exten- 
sively used. We carry in stock the high grade 
cards in point of artistic execution, as none 
others should be used. Sample packages are 
put up for the convenience of customers as 
follows: 

Sample Package No. 7, containing 20 cards 
composed of five cards each from the series at 
10, 15; 20 and 25 or 30 cents, representing 20 
different numbers. Each card will have the 
number of the package from which it is taken 
marked on the back, _ Price, 30 cents. 

Sample Package No. 8, selected in the same 
manner as No. 7, but from 20 other packages. 
Price, 30 cents, 

Sample Package of Marcus Ward’s cards, 
23 kinds, price 30 cents. The Young Church- 
man Co. supplies them. 

Sample of tickets. 
ent sheets, from as many packages. 
cents. 

Sample of tickets. No. 2.—Twelve differ- 
ent sheets, from as many different packages. 
Price, 15 cents. 


No. 1.—Twelve differ- 
Price 15 


Publishes by THE YOUNG OUNG CHURCHMAN Co., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Serr. 22,1900 | 


THE WAY TO DOIT IS TO HAVE ‘1u.: 


This new story of Abraham Lincoln is 
from Hben Holden: 

“My son,” he said, taking my hand in his, 
“why didn’t you run?” 

“Didn’t dare,’ I answered, “I knew it 
was more dangerous to run away than to go 
forward.” 

“Reminds me of a story,” said he, smiling. 
“Years ago there was a bully in Sangamon 
County, Illinois, that had the reputation of 
running faster and fighting harder than any 
man there. Kverybody thought he was a ter- 

rible fighter. He’d always get a man on the 
run; then he’d ketch up and give him a lick- 
ing. One day he tackled a lame man. The 
lame man licked him in a minute. 

““Why didn’t ye run?’ somebody asked the 
victor. 

“‘Didn’t dast,’ said he. ‘Run once when 
he tackled me an’ I’ve been lame ever since.’ 

*“How did ye manage to lick him?’ asked 
the other. 

* Wall,’ said he, ‘I hed to, an’ I done it 
easy.’ 

“That’s the way it goes,’ said the im- 
mortal president, “ye do it easy if ye have 
to.” 

He reminded me in and out of Horace 
Greeley, although they looked no more alike 
than a hawk and a hand-saw. But they had 
a like habit of forgetting themselves and of 

‘ saying neither more nor less than they meant. 
They both had the strength of an ox and as 
little vanity. Mr. Greeley used to say that no 
man could amount to anything who worried 
much about the fit of his trousers; neither of 
them ever encountered that obstacle. 

Hben Holden is the great book of the 
season, so far as a humorous touch is con- 
cerned. There is no reason why it should not 
out-sell David Harum, because there is more 
of it and fully its equal. Published by 
Lothrop, Boston, at $1.50. The Young 
Churchman Co. send it post paid for $1.25. 


LITERARY NOTE. 


Minister Wu Trine Fane will present in 
the October Century “A Plea for Fair Treat- 
ment” in behalf of his fellow-countrymen. 
This is one of half a dozen articles in the 
same magazine, in which the Chinese question 
will be treated, directly or indirectly. Bishop 
Potter writes on ‘“‘Chinese Traits.and Western 
Blunders”—the first of a series of travel 
sketches and studies. 


IMITATIONS OF PRECIOUS STONES. 


Pror. Harris says it will probably be a 
surprise to learn that some of the precious 
stones can be imitated so perfectly as to de- 
ceive even a connoisseur. The ruby is one of 
the gems that lend themselves with ease to 
chemical manufacture. It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that the price of rubies will 
be allowed to cheapen because they can be 
got nearer home than Burmah. 

Pearls, too, are now to be had without 
diving in deep seas. They cannot be made in 
the laboratory, but can easily be grown in 
the aquarium at a depth of a few feet, in- 
stead of many fathoms, An Italian scientist 
has been experimenting with pearl oysters in 
an aquarium, and has been successful in pro- 
ducing pearls as beautiful as those grown at 
the bottom of the ocean that he is contem- 
plating operations on a larger scale, He is 
now going to plant a pearl oyster nursery in 
the Mediterranean—a venture whose success 
most women will watch with a good deal of 
interest. It seems that the pearl oyster has 
already been cultivated with success, for it 
is not long since Dr. Saville Kent conducted 
an experiment of this kind in Torres Straits, 
and produced some veritable pearls.—Luth- 
eran, 
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Che Living Church, 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN : 
Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS -CHAMBERS 


SAT the opinion of the man behind the 
brush, Ask the experienced, prac- 


aa 
FAHNES' ; . . 
ANCHOR Jo. ne tical painter, the man who served 
DCKSTEIN : ° 2 
cca an apprenticeship and has thoroughly mas- 
BRADLEY tered his trade, what is the best 
BROOKLYN New York. . f 
JEWETT ‘1 and most durable paint. He 
ULSTER . 
as will tell you pure “old Dutch 
SOUTHERN ° 
} cicago process”? White Lead. 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER The brands in margin are 
mssovrt (s. 
. u1S, a L 

RED SEAL genuine and may be relied upon. 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO FREE For colors use National Lead Com- 

Philadelphia. pany’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
MORLEY Gleaina ors. Any shade desired is readily 
SALEM : obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and 

Salem, Mass, showing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled 
CORNELL Buffalo. “Uncle Sam’s Experience With Paints’’ for- 
KENTUCKY Bios warded upon application. i 

ouisville, ” 


National Lead Co., roo William Street, New York. 


} 


Fall Publications 


OF THE YOUNS CHURCHMAN Ci. 


By the Rev. A. C. 
John’s Church, Fros 
tion by the Rt. Rev. | 
LL,D., Bishop of Delay 


faverstick, Rector of St. 
g,Md. With introduc- 
ghton Coleman, D,D., 
Cloth, $1.00 net. 


The Churchman’s Ready Reference, 


Ready Oct. Ist. 


This will be found a most useful manual for lay people, giving them in short 
those bits of information about the Church, historico!, doctrinal, and practical, 
possession of all Churchmen, It is essentially a layman's book. 


Old Wickford—The Venice of Arverica, 


re, 


readable paragraphs 
h ought to be in the 


By Mrs. F. Burge Griswold. With Por- 
traits and Illustrations. Cloth, $1.25. net 

This book is descriptive of the quaint 
ew England, and one whose natural situation and 
>of America. The illustrations show many scenes 
be especially interested in severi! views of the old 
ce which has replaced it, and in full page portrait 
!Slisha S. Thomas, both natives of Wickford, Dr 
autiful holiday gift. 


village of Wickford, R. I., one of the historic points of 

beauties well entitle it to the sobriquet of the The Ver 
and characters of historic importance. Churchmen w 
historic Church of the village and of the new Church e¢ 
of Bishop Griswold, the Rev. Dr. S. B. Shaw, Bisho; 
and Mrs Joseph McSparran, etc. The book will make a \ 


A Manual for Confirmation Glasses. 


By the Rev. Wm. C. DeW Rector of St. 
Andrew’s Ckurch, Chicago. Paper, 10 cts. net. 

A useful Manual for Contirmation Clas- 
1. Gold, D.D., 


ses, based on the Church Catechism, and published with the indorsement of the Rev. W: 
Warden of the Western Theological Seminary. 


Benham’s Dictionary of Religic 


This Company Has Purchased an Edition of 


THE DICTIONARY OF RELIGION: 


An Encyclopaedia of Christian and other Religious Doctrines, |)enominations, Sects, Heresies, Ecclesiastical 
Terms, History, Biography, €tc., ete. Edited by the Rev. Wm. Benham, BD., F.S.A. Published in Eng> 
land by Cassell & Co. The copies now offered by The Y. C, Co. consist of the English sheets and binding- 
and will be sold until the small limited edition is exhausted, at 


$1.50 net. 


Postage 33 cts. additional. 


- 


n. 


As the work consists of 1148 pages. large 8vo, andis substantially bound, selling in England at 10/6, it 
will be apparent that this offer is such a ‘“‘bargain’’ in books, as is seldom offerdd. 

The Editor explains in his preface, concerning the method of treatment: 

“The standpointis, as will be naturally expected, that of orthodox Christianity as generally understood 
by intelligent members of the Church of England As regards other Christian denominations, it has been 
deemed right they should be described as they themselves would desire, and that their own views and 
reasons should be fairly given, rather than any view taken of them by others.” 
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DECORATION. 


Although the SUMMER is 
# almost over, prompt deci- g& 
* sion would permit of Color FA 
Decoration being finished {& 
in time for the opening of = 
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Immediate correspon- 59 Carmine St., NE W YORK. 


MENEELY BELL CO., 


CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager 
Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. (8 Send for 
Catalogue. The ©. 8. BELLCO., Hillsboro, O. 


fin, FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1296, 
hae. HAVE FURN/SHED 3.000 
, (HURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER 


MENEELY &CO., PUREST BES 
AWEST-TROY, N. VASALMETAL 


=i? CHIMES, Etc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE | 


Church Bells, Chimes and Peals of Bes: 

Quality. Address, 

> Old Established 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 

THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati,O. 


B E a { 
L Always Reliable. Never Fail. 


Warranted Satisfactory and Full, Clear Tone. 


The Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PEALS and CHIMES 


Of Purest Copper and Tin. 


UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
a lay SWEETER, MORE DUB- 
‘ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 
ye CHURCH @&&, OUBFREECATALOCUR 
) es Ee eS. ELLS WHY. 
Write to Cinc cinnadl Bell Foundry Con Cincinnati, 0. 


CHU RCH BELLS ana reats 


Best quality on earth Get our price. 
McSHANE BELL FOUSDRY. Baltimore-Md. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH. 
Memorials. Supplies. 


THE COX SONS & BUCKLEY CO. 


Church Furnishers and Decorators. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
WINDOWS, 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 


R. G GEISSLER, % Marble and Metal Work 
56 West 8th St. (near 6th Ave.). New York 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 


GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS. 


2%-29 South Clinton Street, - - Chicago, Ill. 
MADE 


Refrigerators 3. 


Mc CRAY REFRIGERATOR & COLD STORAGE RAGE CO. 


122 Mill Street --.-- ns eeeeuae KENDALLVILLE INv. 
soi 
Monuments SeEREO® 
paoeUnT 


CELTIC CROSSES A SPECIALTY 
CHAS. G. BLAKE & CO. 720 Woman’s Temp!e, Chicago. 


‘LUETKE,, 


ART - WORKER" 


J x)-FVRNITURE £:: 240W27 See. NEWYORK, 


COX SONS & VINING 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, 
Choir Yestments, 
Embroideries and Materials, 
Custom Made Clerical Clothing 
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Stained Glass 


THE FLANAGAN & BIEDENWEG CO. 
Show Rooms, 57--63 I{linois St., CHICAGO, Ills. 


COLEGATE ART GLASS CO, 
Established in 1860 by E. Colegate. 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS AND BRASSES. 
Highest award Augusta Exposition, 1891. 
318 West 13th Street, New York. 


OF ALL KINDS. 
PHEENIX FURNITURE CO., Eau Claire. Wis. 


Marriage Greetings 
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This a new book we have just made which 
will be found admirable for the purpose in- 
tended. It is extremely artistic in its decor- 
ated pages of floral borders in black and 
white. 


ITS CONTENTS ARE 


1. A number of blank pages headed 
“Wedding Guests,’ where the names of all 
present may be entered. 

2. 
choice selections appropriate for the occasion. 

3. Blank pages headed “Bridal Presents,” 
where the record can be kept. 

4. “Wedding Journey,” followed by more 
decorated pages with selections. 

5. “Congratulations,” followed by Mar- 
riage Certificate. 

6. The entire Marriage Service from the 
Prayer Book, beautifully rubricated. 


Then follow pages decorated with 


The book is bound in white leatherette, 
with the title embossed in gold. Size of book, 
8144 x7 inches, packed in a neat white box, 
with protector for mailing which encloses the 


| whole. !'! 


‘The book is new, attractive, and ‘'service- 
able, and the clergy will find it an admirable 
gift to the bride. The price is $1.00 net, post 
paid. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSIC 


Methods and Music for all 
Instruments, 


BOUND VOLUMES OF 


Violin Solos 

Violin Solos, with Piano Accompaniments 
Flute Solos 

Flute Solos, with Piano Accompaniments 
Mandolin Solos 

Guitar Solos 

Mandolin Solos, Piano Accompaniments 
Songs with Guitar Accompaniments 

Songs with Banjo Accompaniments 
Mandolin and Guitar Duets 

Mandolin, Guitar and Piano Trios. 

Music for Violin and Piano, Flute and Piano 
and all combinations of Mandolins, Guitars and 
Banjos, with Piano Accompaniments, in sheet 
music edition. 


Lists of contents of books, and circulars of re- 
cent publications of sheet music, mailed free. 
PE a a RS SO 


MUSIC REVIEW. 
25 Cents a Year. 


A pi no soloand s ng reproduced in each number. 

| New Music and musical licerature reviewed. Spe ial 
Articles by well-known writers. Portraits and bi- 

ographical sketches of musicians. Every student of 
music needs this little magazine. Send 2-cent stamp 
for sample copy and premium list. 


Orders solicited for all Musical Publications 


OLIVER DITSON 6O., 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY ROSTON. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & COMPANY - NEW YORK 
J. E. DITSOVY & COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


New Spanish Pocket Dictionary. 
Spanish-English and English-Spanish, 


Containing all the words in General Use and a large 
number of Trade Terms, with lists of Irregular 
Verbs, Proper Names, and Commercial Phrases; 
Comparative Tables of Weights, Measures and 
Money; and a Selection of Spanish Proverbs. Com- 
piled by G. F. BARWICK. A compact volume of 
about 900 pages. Cloth, colored edge, 75 ¢_nts, 
Venetian morocco, $1.00. 


Handy-Volume Dictionaries. 
The *E. F. G. Series.”’ 


“Ete French and Germanand Italian and 
anguage. 

Sombited by aaa ae beech 
Se penne: A.MENDEL. J.B.CLosz. E. SToKEs. 


Under the general editorship of G. F. BARWICK, of 
the British Museum, Four compact volumes. 
Size, 4x2\% inches. 


PRICES: 
ENGLISH, FRENOH, GERMAN, AND ITALIAN 
jeiped , Cloth, 5o loth : 6 each 
: | Leather, 81.00 Leather, $1.00 * 
5 ENGLISH, FRENCH, betes 4 yolume sets 
yee Cloth, 4.00 $2.75 
: Leather, 3.00 4.00 


E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO., 


(and 9 West 18th St., New York. 


‘Niovello Fweré (: 


Novell 0, Ewer & ©: 


21 E. 17TH ST.NY. 
° Publishers of Sacred Music? 


* ANTHEMS, ORATORIOS: 
2 SERVICES, ETC. & 4 
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UN.IkeE reports of casualties on a large scale in general, it 
now appears that the first reports of the Galveston calamity 
entirely under-stated the case. The death-list in the city and 
vicinity will never be exactly computed, because the extent of 
it 1s so great, and the necessity for haste in the disposal of the 
remains so pressing, that all attempts at systematic identifica- 
tion, or even count of bodies, were perforce abandoned. Bodies 
that had onee been thrown into the sea for disposal floated back 
again and were mixed with the dead on shore. The enormous 
number of dead bodies rendered pestilence only too probable, 
and at length it was found necessary to burn piles of rubbish 
and ruins, including bodies inextricably buried under them, 
without even investigation, while lime has been plentifully 
used to assist in the disposition of the remains. Sad and almost 
revolting as is this necessity, yet it is undoubtedly the lesser of 
the evils; for if pestilence had broken out, it would have multi- 
plied the number of victims beyond measure, and would no 
doubt have spread throughout the South. 

From every quarter of the civilized globe have come offers 
of assistance, and funds have been raised in all the cities and 
have been hurriedly transmitted. The quartermaster at the 
military outpost near Galveston reported to the War Depart- 
ment that it was improbable that the city could ever be rebuilt, 
but citizens declare otherwise, and it now seems probable that a 
new city will arise from the ruins. 


Tue storm that created such havoe at Galveston, passed 
northerly through Texas, Oklahoma, and Kansas, and then 
turning northeasterly through Iowa, carried devastation, though 
on a much lesser seale, through the region of the Great Lakes 
and northern New England, passing finally into the sea off the 
banks of Newfoundland. On Lake Erie a steamer and a 
schooner were lost, and on all the lakes there were innumerable 
narrow escapes of other craft, both large and small, greater 
losses being averted only by the fact that the storm was bul- 
letined will in advance by the weather bureau. Probably such a 
storm, both for. extent and for violence, has never before passed 
through the American continent since it was inhabited by the 
white race. 

Tue past week has brought little progress or change in 
Chinese affairs. The eight Powers divided evenly on the Rus- 
sian proposition to withdraw from Peking precisely as we indi- 
cated last week. Cautious reports both from the seat of trouble 
in China, and also from various capitals in Europe, indicate 
that Russia may recede from her announced intention of with- 
drawal, while: reports from Washington, also cautious in their 
tone, are probably intended to convey the same intimation. 
France and Japan will, of course, not take the initiative in any 
withdrawal, and thus it is possible that the firmness of the Ger- 
man government, followed, though dilatorily, by that of Great 
Britain, has averted that which we have already expressed the 
belief would be a calamity. In the meantime, Russia has been 
- pouring troops into Peking on an enormous scale, and her 
intentions are still only matters for conjecture. It appears quite 
probable that she has already annexed territory on the Siberian 
frontier contiguous to the Amoor River, thus realizing, if the 
report be true, the life-time ambition of the late Count Mura- 
vieff, who always dreamed of Russian control of both banks of 
that river. Prince Ching alone of the Chinese officials has re- 
turned to Peking, and reports are conflicting as to whether or 
not the wily Li Hung Chang is likely to visit the imperial city. 
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The latter has promptly informed the American State Depart- 
ment that the life and property of Americans will henceforth 
be respected throughout the Chinese Empire; but he neglects 
to state how it is possible to make this guarantee, unless either 


the Chinese government was able to prevent the outrages of the 
past summer and did not prevent them, or else has since that 
time, in some unknown manner, acquired power which it did 
not then possess. It is to be hoped that the State Department 
will not lose sight of this dilemma of the aged Chinese diplo- 
mat in its reply. In the meantime, General Yung Lu, the no- 
torious anti-foreigner, remains openly at the court of the Em- 
press Dowager, and the influence of Prince Tuan, who seems 
to have been the direct instigator of most of the outrages, con- 
tinues to prevent any negotiations by the Chinese government. 
On the whole, the condition is rather a deadloek, in which it is 
not certain that the Powers are able to act unanimously, while 
not the slightest suggestion has yet been made as to,what pun- 


ishment, if any, is to be inflicted on the guilty members of the 
Chinese government. 


WuiItLe the political dispatches from China have been as 
indicated above, other reports have given more or less details of 
the atrocities that have been committed. Correspondents are 


sending out the most blood-eurdling details of the tortures in- 
flicted upon the members of the various missionary boards, par- 
ticularly upon the women, which preceded their death, and. these 


are in many cases fortitied by the names of the unhappy victims, 


and the details of their torture and death. Beyond these facts, 
which are being gradually established, the number of native 
Christians who have been killed in various manners in northern 
China will probably never be known. There is reason to be- 
lieve that from fifteen to twenty thousand converts were mas- 
sacred, during July alone. There are also reports of the narrow 
escape of a number of the missionaries whose safety had hereto- 
fore been doubtful. The United States consul at Chefoo, Mr. 
John Fowler, sent a vessel to the rescue of such of the mission- 


aries and their families as had escaped from the interior to the 
coast, and as the names of those who are saved have been bul- 
letined by the State Department, it appears that his action 
saved the lives of a considerable number. Another vessel was 
secured by the Rev. Geo. Cornwell, which succeeded in making 
its way safely from Chefoo up the Yellow River for a distance 
of some 200 miles, through the province of Shan Tung, rescuing 
various endangered missionaries as far as possible. 


Tue collapse of the cause of the Boers seems to be com- 
plete. President Kruger has escaped to the Portugese territory 
east of the Transvaal, and is said to be about to sail for parts 
unknown,if his movements are unhampered. General Botha has 
given up the command of the army, alleging ill-health as- the 
cause, but undoubtedly convinced of the futility of further war- 
fare. It is unfortunate that these leaders should have deserted 
the Burghers, whom they have led into difficulty, when it would 
seem reasonable to expect that they would share with them what- 
ever might be the outeome of the unfortunate condition into 
which they have been brought. Lord Roberts has issued a 
proclamation reminding the Burehers that 15,000 Boers are in 
British hands as prisoners, and showing the hopelessness of 
further revolt. It is much to be hoped that the Boers will see 
the condition as undoubtedly it exists, and will make the best 
of it and not the worst of it, by laying down their arms. 
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As EVENTS in China, South Africa, and the Philippines be- 
gin to be less exciting, one is able to take a view of other parts 
of the world in which military movements have been made. 
There have been diticulties between France and Morocco during 
the summer which have ‘involved fighting between the forces of 
the two governments on several occasions. It will be remem- 
bered that France controls the colony of Algeria in the northern 
part of Africa, between Morocco on the west and Tripoli on the 
east. There have been various disputes as*to the boundary be- 
tween Algeria and Morocco, and the French have claimed ‘that 
attacks have been made by the Arab chieftains of Morocco on 
the Algerian subjects of France on various portions of their 
frontier. These Arab chieftains are nominal subjects: of the 
Sultan of More:co, but yet the control of the latter over their 
actions is hardly more than nominal. The Sultan has appealed 
to Europe for protection against French ageression. Indeed it 
is certain that France would of all things welcome the possi- 
bility of securing control of at least the northern portion of 
Morocco, which abuts on the Straits of Gibraltar, opposite the 
British fortress which holds the key to’the Mediterranean. If 
France could once oceupy that outpost, she would be in position 
to neutralize the British control of the great inland sea which 
would materially detract from the advantage now held by the 
British. Consequently it is certain that British interests will 
support the Sultan in Morocco in his controversy with France, 
to the utmost extent that such support is deemed safe by the 
foreign office. Moreover the interests of the other Powers 
throughout the world are really opposed to French occupation in 
any part of Morocco, since the latter would undoubtedly be the 
end of the open-door regime chard!:terizing Morocco, which 
would give way to French commercial domination of the some- 
what importnt foreign trade of that region. 


Enxexanp finds herself on the bri k of a new election. It 
will be remembered that according to the English plan, though 
there are still two years remaining in which the present Parlia- 
ment might legally exist, yet it is quite unprecedented to allow 
the legal lirit to be reached. The usiial practice is to appeal to 
the country for an endorsement of tlh government after a great 
crisis. This appeal is sometimes the result of a vote in the 
House of Commons of disapproval 0! some government measure 
or government policy, and in such «ases often comes suddenly 
upon the country. Now, however, there has been no such vote 
even attempted, and the government goes to the country after the 
practical termination of the Boer war, for an endorsement of its 
policy. (Unhappily, the issue cannot be presented to the voters 
without as great complexity as in the issues before the Amer- 
ican yoters. The Protestant warfare against, not Ritualism, 
but Catholicity, in the Church of England, has been carried 
into politics on a seale which, both for extent and for bitter- 
ness, can hardly be understood in this country, where ecclesi- 
astical questions are not passed upon in civil elections. If some 
of our voters find it difficult at this election to tell how to 
choose between parties, how much more difficult is it for Chuxch- 
men in England, in cases where the Conservative candidate is 
pledged to Protestant attacks upon. the Church, as will be the 
case In many constituencies, and where yet the voter does not 
desire to attack the government for its conduct of the war. -Our 
London correspondent, in last week’s issue of Tue Living Cuurcn, 
outlined the preliminary work ‘that was already being done at 
that time to secure an ultra-Protestant House of Commons, 
pledged to attack and cripple the Church as a result of the pend- 
ing election. The writ of dissolution names Sept. 25th as the 
date at which.it comes into effect, and the new Parliament is 
likely to assemble about Nov. iJst- The government has a 
majority. of 128 in the present. House of Commons. It is prac- 
tically certain that the House will retain a considerable Con- 
servatiye majority, but unhappily that does not necessarily mean 
that the welfare of the Church will be secured. 


Wuew Miss Lillian Clayton Jewett, who, it will be remem- 
bered, hails from Boston and has constituted herself a champion 
of the negroes for an “anti-lynching!} crusade in the South, 
takes the ground that lynching is an outrage that ought not to 
be permitted in any civilized community, she is only giving 
utterance to a belief which is shared by the great bulk of law- 
abiding people everywhere, in Richmond as in Boston. When, 
however, she attempts to make an liflammatory address to a 
conyention of negro Baptists in Richniond, as she did last week, 
against the protest of their chairman and without the slightest 


right to speak in the convention, she shows by her own action — 


that anarchical tendency which has spread wave-like over man- 
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kind during the past generation, and which is at the bottom of, 
the lynching that has of late years been so frequent in this 
country. Moreover, to array rece sgainst race, as is practically 
the effect of her incendiary language, is to plant the seeds of 
anarchy, where a regard for law and an attempt at pacification 
ought rather to have been engendered. No doubt the people of 
this nation, and those in the North quite as fully as those in the 
South, ought to learn a lesson of self-control and to permit 
punishment of crime to be made in all cases by due process of 
law. ‘This, however, can never be brought about by any such 
methods as those pursued by Miss Jewett. The negroes ough’ 
instead to be taught, as their real friends do teach them, to keep 
themselves free from crime, and not to protect criminals of 
their own race from just punishment by law. Lynching can 
best be prevented by preventing unnatural crime. Jf white 
men are themselves criminal in lynching criminals, it is no 
remedy to incite the negro race to retaliation. Rather is it the 
way of safety to plead with the negro race to keep their racé 
free from crime, and to address whatever thoughts on the sub- 
ject of Lynching might seem to be fitting, to white audiences. 
On the whole, we can only feel that Miss Jewett, in spite of 
her undoubtedly excellent intentions, has made a bad matter 
decidedly worse. Her position toward the negroes is precisely 


‘that of the notorious Lucy Parsons in Chicago to the laboring 


classes. She should bear in mind that if bloodshed results 
from incendiary speeches, the highest courts in our land have 
held the speakers to be guilty of murder in the first degree; a 
verdict which the common sense of the American people over- 
whelmingly endorses. 


Tue great strike in the collieries of Pennsylvania began on 
Monday o' the present week, and at this writing it is too early 
to indicate what will be the effect either upon the output of 
coal, which the people of the United States absolutely require 
for their winter fuel, or upon the strikers themselves. It is 
difficult at this distance to form a just judgment as to whether 
or not the demands made by the miners are legitimate. ‘There 
are many details which have not been published, and which bear 
very iaterially upon these demands, which must be known and 
considered before judgment can be formed. For instance, the 
demand that each miner shall be allowed to select his own physi- 
cian rather than be taxed for the support of a Company’s physi- 
cian, looks fair on the face of it, but it may not bear analysis. 
If, for instance, the condition is such, as in similar cases we 
have known it to be, that no physician of repute could live in 
the mining villages unless his income was guaranteed in some 
such way as it is guaranteed by the mining companies through 
the assessments upon the laborers, who are themselves the bene- 
ficiaries of the system, then it must appear that the miners are 
wrong, and that the only possibility of having a physician or 
surgeon within call, when sickness or accident may befall them, 
is by means of just such a condition as that which they now pro- 
test against. Similarly with the Company’s stores which figure 
in the protest. It is quite possible that the mining companies 
may charge outrageous prices for the supplies which they are 
obliged to sell to the miners. On the other hand, if the Com- 
pany’s stores should be altogether abolished, it is quite possible 
that the miners would find themselves in the dilemma that no 
supplies could be purchased at any price within a convenient 
distance. [hese details, therefore, which cannot be positively 
stated at the present time, and of which the public are ignorant, 
must prevent the public from saying in advance that the plaus- 
ible demands made by the miners are just, while at the same 
time they cannot fail to see that the conditions stated make pos-. 
sible grave abuses on the part of the corporations themselves, 
which it rests upon the latter to show have not been made. At 
any rate, whatever may be the legitimate grievances of the 
miners, whatever may be the ultimate outcome'of the strike, it 
is certain that its immediate result can be only disastrous alike 
to employees and employers. When pay-rolls aggregating near- 
ly three million dollars a month are at one stroke removed from 
the support of the laborers and their families, it is clear that 
only suffering on an enormous scale will be immediately engen- 
dered; while the increase in the price of coal throughout the 
country, with the enormous contraction. of the supply, must 
spread suffering and hardship among the poorer classes in all 
sections. Indeed, it cannot be too often pointed out, that in all 
such conflicts between capital and labor as that just opened in 
Pennsylvania, it is the laboring classes who contribute the 
greatest amount of suffering, and the capitalists who suffer the 
least. It may indeed be possible to cause large financial loss to 
the latter; but Governor Roosevelt was right in pointing out, in 
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one of his recent addresses, that when the laboring man tried in 
1892 to pull down the capitalists of the country, he succeeded. 
The capitalist was pulled dowi; but the laborer was pulled 
under him. The real interests of capital and labor are always 
identical. Capital may oppress labor, and must then pay the 
penalty of poor service, unintelligent employees, and unsatis- 
factory work; and labor may oppress capital, and must then pay 
the penalty of strikes and lockouts. But the real interests of 
the two are alike, and it is only the basest form of demagoguery 
to stir up strife between them. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


IMPROVEMENTS AT STAPLETON. 


$ OME radical changes have been made to the edifice of St. 
Paul’s Memorial Church, Stapleton, Staten Island, during 
the summer months, and the church has now an interior that 
equals in beauty almost any church of its size in the Diocese. 
The church had not been decorated for a number of years and 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, STAPLETON, N. Y.—EXTERIOR. 


now its whole interior has been renovated and painted and a 
very rich effect produced, where before the impression was bar- 
ren and unpleasing. The church had always suffered from the 
fact that the sanctuary and choir were crowded into the limited 
space behind the chancel arch, and the greatest improvement 
that has been made is the extension of the chancel outside the 
arch by the building of a platform on which have been placed 
the choir and clergy stalls and the organ console, as well as the 
lectern and pulpit. This re-arrangement has left all of the space 
behind the chancel arch for the sanctuary, and the effect, as will 
be seen from the illustration, is very pleasing. 


All of the woodwork of the church was formerly the color 
of light oak, but it has been stained the color of black walnut 
and the change adds much to the richness of the interior. The 
walls are tinted a salmon color and have very simple, gilded 
trimmings. There has been no attempt at frescoed or stenciled 
decoration. 


A new electric organ has been installed at a cost of about 
five thousand dollars and it has been placed, as the cut shows, 
half on one side of the chancel and half on the other; a sym- 
metrical arrangement which adds much to the appearance of 
the church interior. Under each half of the organ, hardly 
shown by the photograph, is a small altar, the one on the Gospel 
side being used for the week-day celebrations. In the rear of 
the church, just back of the last row of pews, a high carved 
sereen has been placed with good effect. Portions of the screen 
were formerly used in the chancel arch. 


The rector of St. Paul’s, the Rev. A. L. Wood, has been 
very ill for several months, and is not yet able to resume his 
work in the church, the services being taken by his assistant, 
the Rey. Guy L. Wallis. Mr. Wood has suffered from a severe 
 attaek of inflammatory rheumatism and, while he is on the road 
to recovery, there is some fear that the disease may leave some 
after effect. In order that every possible precaution may be 
taken against such a contingency, Mr. Wood is now in St. 
Luke’s Hospital, New York, taking special treatment, which is 
expected to enable him again to take up his work at St. Paul’s 
within a few weeks. : 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. ~ 


St. Michael’s Church, in the Eastern District, Brooklyn, 
has suffered from changes in population in common with many 
other worthy inferests. For some time it has been assisted by 
the Archdeaconry. It has been served by the Rey. Floyd E. 
West, but he has now resigned and accepted a curate’s position 
in the House of Prayer, Newark. For two Sundays there have 
been no services, but the congregation has now asked Arch- 
deacon Swentzel to secure, if possible, the Rey. Edward Heim, 
of Carnarsie, and hopes he may succeed in doing so. 

Jolumbia University is to have a $600,000 dormitory. This 
is a departure in Columbia traditions. The dormitory is 
erected by private enterprise, but will be none)the less a Uni- 
versity building. The departure is looked upon with great 
favor by all friends of the institution. 

The practice of exchanging services with English priests 
for summer months is growing. A year or two ago the Rev. 
J. E,. Freeman, of Yonkers, made such an exchange, and this 
year the Rey. J. C. Wellwood, of the Holy Spirit, a small but 
growing parish in the Bensonhurst section of Brooklyn, went 
abroad in June and took service in Long Preston, Yorkshire. 
To the Holy Spirit came the Rev. Clement Brewin, rector of 
the English parish. They made their arrangements by mail, 
and did not meet—save on the Atlantic. In the Bensonhurs! 
parish the Rev. Mr. Brewin made many friends, and the Rev. 
Mr. Wellwood, who has just returned, sys he got a better in- 
sight into English Church ways than he could possibly have 
done in any other way. Everybody treated him with marked 
kindness. He addressed »ne S. P. G. eting, and often had 
congregations numbering above four hundred. He was accom- 
panied abroad by Mrs. Wellwood and Miss \Wellwood. 

Controller Coler, so much talked of in polities just now, 
and who is not unlikely to be a future \layor of New York, 


addressed a meeting of the Epiphany Clu!, Brooklyn, recently. 
Tle said the problem of city government was largely bound up 
with that of the foreign populations on the East Side. That 
the problem of lifting up the latter is noi hopeless he showed 
by the statement that the books called for »t a publie library 
branch, located in the very heart of the Eas! Side, were thirty 
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the borough, and some down town New York parishes have 
members’ in every borough in, tlie city, in Westchester county, 
and in both counties in New Jcrsey immediately bordering on 
the Hudson opposite the city. The Bronx is compelled to rely 
upon the trolleys for transportation. These line most of the 
streets, but on Sundays thousands of people go visiting, go to 
the parks, go out for a ride—the latter in place of the bicycle, 
which is losing its popularity hereabouts. 

At West Farms, one of the junctions on the upper east side, 
as many as 20,000 persons have to be handled by the trolleys on 
one Sunday afternoon. The effect is that people cannot get to 
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chuych—to their own church. Grace, West Farms, St. Mary’s, 
Mot! Haven, St. Paul’s, Tremont, St. James, Fordham, all these 
are suffering, some of them going through what they. term a 
erisis in their history. Ladies of the parish, perhaps unable to 
walk long distances, and not living within the parish bounds, 
are unable to board the cars, owing to the Sunday crowds. 
Everybody looks for relief when the Underground Road is com- 
pleted three years hence. Meanwhile many are suffering. 


ANNIVERSARY AT THE HOLY CROSS. 


The Church of the Holy Cross (the Rev. John Sword, 
vicar), celebrated, beginning on Holy Cross Day, the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of the Mission and the fif- 


CITURCH OF THE HOLY CROSS, NEW YORK. 


With Parish House (corner building) which includes clergy rooms, club 
rooms, gymnasium, sisters’ apartments, etc. 


teenth of the dedication of the church. On the eve of Holy 
Cross Day there was a requiem celeliration for departed mem- 
bers of the Holy Cross, Sisters, Clergy, and benefactors, and 
solemn vespers and sermon. During the octave there were cele- 
brations at 6 and 7 each morning, aud evensong at 8 each day, 
and on Sunday there was a celebration and sermon in German 
at 9, and the same in English at 10:45. In the afternoon there 
were Children’s vespers, and in the evening a procession of the 
guilds. 

The Holy Cross was started in 1875 by the Sisters of St. 
John the Baptist, and maintained by them until 1889. Since 
the latter date it has been carried on partly by the Sisters and 
partly by a priest and two eurates. The present clergy staff 
comprises the Rev. John Sword, vicar, and the Rev. H. C. Sin- 
elair and Rey. C. D. -Lewis, curates. The purpose was to do 
mission work among the German population of the lower East 
Side. At first the Church of the Nativity was rented for ser- 
vices at such hours as would not interfere with its regular ser- 
vices. Then an old bank building was used, and in’1885 the 
present building was dedicated. The work is supported by a 
trust fund left by Miss Folsom, who was known as Sister Helen 
Margaret. The offerings pay incidental expenses. With the 
twenty-five years there have been 3,000 baptisms and 1,665 con- 
firmations. The German population of the neighborhood has 
given way to Slavs and Hungarians. There are kindergartens 
and guilds and three summer homes, St. Anna’s Cottage for 
Mothers at Basking Ridge, N. J., St. Anna’s Lodge at Minden, 
N. J., and a Boys’ Lodge at Bating Hollow, Long Island. Out- 
ings have been afforded to five hundred persons this past 
summer. 

HARDSHIPS IN THE BRAZILIAN MISSION. 


Bishop Kinsolving of Brazil reports to the American 
Church Missionary Society the hardships that have visited the 
workers under him during the Jast two months because of the 
advance in the value of the Brazilian curreney.: The republic 
is nominally upon a silver basis, but really its currency has long 
been based on not much of anything. So sadly is this true that 
the Rev. Mr. Meem said when here last year that Rio Grande de 
Sul street car tickets were more stable than the national cur- 


rency; there was ja railroad behind the tickets, but whether , 


there was anything behind the currency or not, nobody exactly 
knew. 


Three months ago the value of the milreis began suddenly 
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to rise. Jt was worth =i o» 9g in American gold. Now it iss 
worth 22 cents. In other y ds, missionaries who were receiy- 
ing $150 a month to suppor; themselves and families, suddenly 
found themselves in receipt of but $75. There has been no ad- 
justment of prices, and will be none, because tradesmen have no: 
faith in the stability of things. The charge is made that the 
government is in league with the speculators. Bishop Kin- 
solving asked the Society for a grant of $50 for each missionary 
and an advance of 20 per cent. in stipends. This appeal the 
Society was forced to allow, although from its receipts it could 
ill afford to do so. The government promises, so the Bishop: 
writes, to decrease the value of the milreis to 18 cents, and keep 
it there. If this is done, trade will in time adjust itself and 
relieve the strain. Just now chaos reigns and there is much 
hardship. 

Bishop Seymour, of Springfield, acting for the Bishop of 
the Diocese, confirmed a class of girls on the 11th inst. at St. 
Martha’s Home for the Training of Young Girls, located at 
Bronxville. The class was presented by Archdeacon DeRosset 
of the Springfield Diocese. The Home is supported by private 
contributions, largely those of Mother Elizabeth, who was for- 
merly Miss Faitoute of New Jersey. 


A SAD EVENT. 


A very severe blow has fallen upon the Rey. Dr. Henry M. 
Barbour, rector of the Beloved Disciple parish, New York, and 
Mrs. Barbour. A son, who was a graduate of Trinity College 
and had long had the law in view, took his own life under dis- 
tressing circumstances in a Brooklyn hotel. He was fully iden- 
tified by his parents, although he had taken many precautions 
to conceal who he was. The father forgave him, as he said, 
with all his faults, and had. the body removed at once to the 
rectory.. A funeral in which many members of the parish took 
part, but from which strangers were barred, was quietly held on 
Monday from the church. The young man was twenty-seven 
years of age. The parents have been the recipients of many 
expressions of sympathy. a 


DEATH OF REV. J. S. CHAMBERLAIN, rhs ah 


‘| oe of the oldest, and for a half century among the most 
active, of the clergy has entered into blessed rest. On 
Thursday of last week (Sept. 13th) the funeral of the late Rey. 
Jacob Sherril Chamberlain was conducted in the chapel and 
cemetery of Jubilee College, 
Peoria Co., Ill., the Rev. John 
Wilkinson presiding and mak- 
ing a brief address. Others 
present of the clergy were the 
Rey. Messrs. John Benson, 
Sidney G. Jeffords, Webster 
Hakes, and the President of 
the Standing Committee. 
From the quaint old church 
the procession followed the 
casket to the grave, which 
was made near that of Bishop 
Chase. Among the mourners 
was the widow, daughter of 
Bishop Chase, and_ several 
sons and daughters and 
grandchildren. The scene 
was very beautiful and im- 
pressive. The grand old oaks 
which had whispered peace 
when the pioneer Bishop was laid to rest, seemed to breathe a 
benediction as Father Benson read the committal. It was age 
to age that said the “dust to dust”; four-score and five years. 
stood by the open grave of the brother of four-score, and pro- 
claimed the blessed hope of the general Resurrection on the last 
day. 

Jacob Sherril Chamberlain was born in 1820; ordained 
deacon 1847, and priest, by Bishop Chase, serving fifty-three 
years in the ministry of the Church. We was the first rector 
of St. Paul’s, Peoria; from 1852 to 1863 he served in Minnesota, 
and since in Kansas and Illinois. He was associated with 
Bishop Vail in the founding of Christ Hospital, Topeka, and 
opened the negotiations which resulted in the founding of St. 
Mary’s School, Knoxville. He built: many +churches, and his 
ministry was largely given to laborious missionary work. There 
are few nobler examples of patient continuance in well-doimg. 
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THE MISSIONA — CUUNCIL. 
OR the Missionary Council, . oe held at Louisville begin- 
ning Oct. 23d, 150 delegates have accepted the invitation 
to attend, about as many have declined, and there are still many 
‘to respond. An attendance of 200 can safely be predicted. 
The appointments of preachers for Missionary Sunday, 
‘Oct. 21st, as far as known, are as follows: 
At the Cathedral, Second Street, between Green and Wal- 
nut Streets,, Bishop Millspaugh of Kansas. 
Trinity, 1030 East Main Street, near Story Avenue, Bishop 
Brown of Arkansas. - 
St. Paul’s, Fourth Avenue and St. James Place, the Rev. 
Dr. Greer, rector of St. Bartholomew’s, New York. 
- Calvary, Fourth Avenue, near Breckenridge Street, Bishop 
Talbot of Central Pennsylvania. ° 
St. Andrew’s, Second and Kentucky Streets, Bishop Tuttle 
of Missouri. : 
Grace, Gray Street, between Preston and Floyd Streets, 
Bishop Grafton of Fond du Lae. 
Ascension, Twenty-sixth and Jefferson Streets, the Rey. 
Mr. Pendleton of Plymouth, Indiana. 
Chureh of the Advent, Baxter Avenue, Bishop Gailor of 
Tennessee, 


The programme includes, beside the two days’ session at 


Liederkranz Hall, Sixth and Walnut Streets, a Sunday School 
reunion at the Auditorium, on Fourth Avenue, near St. James 
Court, on Monday, Oct. 22nd, at 3 p.m.; a meeting of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary at Calvary on Thursday, the 25th, at 3 p.m.; 
and a meeting of the Girls’ Friendly Society at St. Paul’s 
Church on Wednesday evening. Miss Emery will preside at 
the Auxiliary meeting. 

There will be a reception at the Galt House, First and Main 
Streets, on Tuesday evening, to the members of the Council. 

The rates for transportation have been fixed by the Central 
Passenger Association at one and one-third, on the certificate 
plan, and the other associations will follow, doubtless. The 
rates at the leading hotels for visitors who are not members will 
be: At the Galt House, $3 per diem;.at the Louisville Hotel, 
Main near Fifth Street, $2.50; Willard Hotel, $2; Fifth Avenue 
ard Waverly, Walnut, near Sixth Street, $1.50; and at private 
boarding houses, $1.50. The members of the Council will be 
entertained at private residences, and will dine en famille at 
the Louisville. Hotel. 

Bishops Doane, Whipple, Whitehead, Vincent, Holly, Bur- 
ton, Peterkin, Seymour, and many priests, distinguished as 
missionaries both at home and in foreign lands, will attend this 
meeting of the Council. There will be talks from representa- 
tive speakers coming from China, Japan, Alaska, Hayti, and 
Africa. ‘Experiences among our Indian tribes in the South 
and West, the work among the colored race, the difficulties of 
pioneer work at our outposts of civilization, and plans for the 
furthering of the. work, will be discussed. It is expected to be 
a very successful session of the Council. 


REMINISCENCES OF CHOCOWINITY. 
By tHe Rey. Henry WINGATE. 
N a plain, stretehing back from the river “Tar,” of ancient 
memories, is the little village of Chocowinity, in North 
Carolina. This musical name is descended from the time and 
people who once roamed the forest and delighted in the chase ; 
“and when the tiger strife was over, here curled the smoke of 
peace.” 
~ In this village is situated Trinity School for girls and boys. 
It was one of the opinions of its founder that the life of girls 
and boys should not be divorced. He thought that it would be 
helpful to both girls and boys to study together.. And though 
he (the Rev. N. C. Hughes, D.D.) has passed away, yet his son 
(the Rey. N. C. Hughes, Jr.),adheres to the same opinion. The 
boys and girls study together in the same school-room and recite 
together to the same teachers. They live on separate and dis- 
tinct places, however, and have a distinct oversight, each of its 
own sex. The girls have a lady principal, who takes entire 
charge of them. The boys are under teachers and protectors. 
The school is military in its discipline, and up-to-date in teach- 
ing and methods. 

When I first saw the school, it was situated on a hill one 
mile north of Chocowinity. And though this has been twenty 
years ago, yet many memories of first impressions still linger 
about me and fill me with a delight surpassed by no memories 
of life. We had to walk then one mile from Dr. Hughes’ resi- 
dence to the school-house. And though I did not reside in his 
family (for the whole school is a big family), yet I went by on 
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the rst day (as my father directed) to go with the teac ers. 
It fell to my fortune to go with the Doctor. I shall never! for- 
get that walk. The snow was about six inches deep, and the 
Doctor walked slowly and talked freely. It was clear from the 
first that we should be good friends, for the venerable and lov- 
ing Doctor made friends with all the boys. They all loved him 
as a father. 

During my school life at this old school building, a rather 
dangerous incident occurred, for the Doctor could use the rod, 
too. There was a beautiful little stream which flowed hard by. 
I loved to sit on the foot-way and listen to the water as it 
rippled beneath it. One day some of the smaller boys and girls 
got permission to wade across, the water being about three or 
four inches deep. The Doctor did not know of this, and seeing 
us in the water sent for us to come out of the water. But as we 
had permission, we did not get out immediately. As I was the 
largest, the Doctor sent for me. J went smiling and not appre- 
hending the slightest trouble. When I entered the building, the 
Doctor sat erect in a chair on the platform at the black-board, 
with a rod in his hand. It had been a switch with the small end 
eut off. I took in the situation and plead my case. The Doc- 
tor was firm, and as the grey locks fell about his head, he shook 
it doubtfully, and though I loved: him | swore in my heart that 
if he whipped me I would never go another day. I escaped 
only with the statement that as I had been a good boy till then, 
I should not be punished. I was much disturbed, and I do not 
suppose that I prayed for the Doctor that night, but I at least 
obeyed him after that escape. 

The new school building was erected some twelve or four- 
teen years ago, and is beautiful and commodious. The life is 
delightful in every way. All who attend the school always 
remember it with pleasure. I have seen boys of eighteen turn 
away weeping when they have said good-bye to the vice-principal 
for the last time. He makes himself one of the boys on the 
play-ground, yet at the same time commands their respect and 
love. I could always tell the moment he left the school-room, 
though I did not look up. Boys worked when he was in the 
chair. He ruled by love, not by rules. He inspired his pupils 
with a love for truth for truth’s sake. I well remember how 
contagious the desire for knowledge was. A boy could not re- 
main indolent. When a session opened, it took only a few days 
for everybody to learn his place and work. Somehow every boy, 
little and big, felt that he was responsible for the well-being 
of everything, and everything worked like a machine controlled 
by one central force, all working to the same end, to-wit: that 
each should do his simple task and duty promptly and cheer- 
fully. 

The school is strictly a Church school, and everything is 
conducive to the moral and spiritual well-being. Not only are 
the pupils taught to be manly and womanly, at the core cour- 
ageous, but they are taught that the fear of God is the begin- 
ning of wisdom. There is a Bible class every other Friday 
night, where all are taught a distinct lesson, which they have 
prepared before class hour. The vice-principal, who, since his 
father’s death is principal, takes the boys for a few minutes 
after evening prayer on Sunday nights and talks to them on 
some practical religious thought of life. These talks are espe- 
cially helpful, as they fill the boys with ambition to be Christian 
gentlemen, and to do faithfully every duty which they may be 
called upon to perform. ‘The Sunday School is an important 
feature of life. The parish church being a mile away, all go 
with the teachers on Sunday morning to Sunday School and 
service, except in bad weather, when the service is held in the 
school building. These walks are delightful, especially in fall 
and spring. In the spring the flowers and foliage are sweet and 
pleasant; in the fall the woods are full of beautiful colors, all 
painted by nature’s hand. ‘There are special talks by teachers 
and principal adapted to the needs of the pupils each year in the 
school. Thus, while the body, mind, and moral being are all 
eared for, the soul is not neglected. 

Our usual mode of education to-day makes little im- 
pression of a spiritual kind upon pupils. ‘They are taught 
that there is a God, but it makes little impression upon 
them, for the teachers are absorbed in the things which per- 
tain to the professions of life. The pupils are taught that 
they must make a place for themselves; that the object of life is 
to get gain, honor, and fame; to rank high in the social and 
political world; to be a bank king or a merchant prince. This 
school corrects allethis. It does not undervalue all these, but 
inspires the desire first of all to be worthy of and to merit 
everything that we may obtain or that fellow-man may bestow 
upon us. In every way this school deserves the confidence and 
support of all Churchmen everywhere. 


A SUMMER CLERICAL ‘EPISODE, 
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AL CLERGYMAN: of mine “acquaintance, besides being a 
hard- working servant of the Church, spends his leisure 
hours with. experiments in chemistry... What he learned of this 
in college days has stayed by him, and afforded him many hours 
of pleasure..::During last winter, while examining. a deposit of 
a certain kind of earth, which is well known to the geologist, but 
will not,.be mentioned here for good reasons, he made Bx, dis- 

covery. 

This diseovery some time may make him famous. 
acids of .an explosive: nature were combined in this earth, -and 
were: found. to make .a-new explosive of. extraordinary power. 


He is,familiar with the, chief. explosives i in use, as nitro-glycer-_ 


Ane, gun-eotton,. dynamites of, various compositions; and with. the 
Sprengél group of explosives,‘so that in» his application of acids, 
not ‘excepting the picric.acid ‘class, -he was not working in the 
dark. - His long acquaintance with chemistry and his oceasional 
experience were bound in some.way to bring forth-results of 
some kind. The explosive made is a combination of acids with 
electricity, which may well-nigh revolutionize everything done 

, in_ this line before. 
ingredients. of. this —Po mach, more) interemans: is his: expe- 
rience in making a: test..: ; Pow ' 

He left quietly Se al ance epee: in some aster Binns to 

ospend ‘a few weeks’ vacation, “*The spot chosen’ ‘was ‘Joriely;: de- 


» serted; and weird im appearance; just the pla@ée to demonstrate — 


atthe pewer of an explosive,’ the interested would exclaim. ‘So it 
intwas, but alas, care needed to‘be’taken in placing the’ explosive, 
ei dordwherever placed, it was destined to-do terrible damage. This 
hstarabe jong debated. To find:the owner of the land; where the 
usexperiment was to'be made; consumed much 'time, and would 
ulweary the patience! of the ordimary ‘man. * Lut this clergyman 
hadiall the qualities sof endurance: It was a long search for 

| awights,,and when Hght ‘began’ to come, every preparation ‘was 
omadesto test the article. > ARSENE aa 
’ The conditions weré favorable. ‘The usual care of the 

~ ‘chemist wis displayed in every detail of the arrangement. ‘Only 
‘one person was to be the witness of this much-considered 
‘project. Just upon the eve of making the test, the morning ‘mail 
'‘eame, in which were not a few peculiar-looking documents and 
papers. ‘I‘hese by themselves could have easily been overlooked. 


But some unusual pressure induced the discoverer to pry them : 


‘open, and read their contents: Here was a batch of papers, and 
‘a few pamphlets.’ They’ told their own'story. Their thoughts 
were far estranged from the thoughts of this clergyman. As 
‘he read the headlines of ‘an article here and there, and marked 
‘their spirit, it’began’ to dawn upon him that he was getting into 
“strange company. ‘Who sent these papers ? 

He sat down near the place where the’ test was to be made. 
He looked’ at‘ what he had’ discovered, and then upon these 
papers. 
more forbidding. “Sdme one’ ‘had ‘told ‘of ‘his discévery. He 
could not bear the deepening and distressing association. It 
unnerved: him, and he feared the consequences of such a dis- 
covery: ias his, no: matter if!a' Roman priest :had discovered 
smokeless powder. He! quietly neutralized’ his composition, 
packed up his little kit, and went away. His secret is guarded 
with serupulous care. He will never tell of it. The papers and 
documents were from ‘the Anarchists! 

_ Was he oversensitive ? ‘e 


A NEW. EDUCATIONAL | MOVEMENT. . 
" By Dororpy STILES. 


D URING this month, when ‘the Feo of a hie idousand 


schools are opening to receive the youth of the land, the 
mothers and fathers and ambitious young people who must stay 
at home are hungering for, educational opportunities. They 
realize that, other, things being, equal,, position, usefulness, and 
happiness )are in: proportion .to eulture, and. they long. for some 
practical plans that will help them. to ‘turn ‘thein jspare moments 
into school and college terms. 


time leisure for. mental and. spiritual culture,,-And. so; every- 


where people are hungering. for.intellectual food, ‘and ,craying | 


mental stimulus, and would be grateful for some plan that 
would offer guidance and help. These reflections came to me 
forcibly during a delightful outing this year at Bay View, the 
great summer éducational center; in Northern Michigan. I 
found there and studied a new ‘educational movemént which I 


Catiain 


But. I .am not-concerned with telling the | 


Bite association betwéen thetn'began to be Closer ‘and - 


The Living Churcb. 


‘people’s 


am sure a gréat-many teadérs’of Tas Livina Cuurcr will be 
glad to know about. 


A few years ago, Mr. Af M. ‘Hall, a young lawyer in une 


city of Flint, Michigan, ‘was at the head: of a Jarge young 
Bible class, and in his desire to give the members 2 
better prospect in life, he established a reading circle,! which 
soon became widely known. Othersifrom far and‘ wide began 


calling for-his plans, and to meet the growing: demand: ‘for ‘self- 


culture plans, the Bay View Reading Circle was established. 
Mr. Hall still remains at the head of the work; whose head- 
quarters: also remain at Flint, Michigan, but ‘without courting 
publicity the organization has not only spread ovér this country 
but has entered Canada,:Germany, “China, ‘and ‘the: Hawaiian 
Islands. Mr. Hall’s genius in conducting club studies is every- 


' where, being:-recognized..by: the woman’s clubs)‘ of! whieh’ more 


| from; them the most, enthusiastic reports. 


than fifty have:in the past few months’ adopted:his :coursey i The 


. plans.are simple, but there is intelligent. system’ and’ history, 


and literature and travel are deftly joined in a reading journey 
of-.a most delightful character. I learned that last. year the 
members were on a study tour.of Russia and Holland, and that 
they will spend the coming year in England, hee’, and 
Seotland. 

During: the summer an often: dis at the envi ee 
at Bay View members from many states, and always: heard 
-The members were: 
mostly, like myself,:bread-winners, to. whom whole.evenings«are: 
few,:.and, the’ coursé has been carried on in:thé brief pauses in- 
the day’s occupation..: But: daily: L' heard: in’ the wlegant i¢on- 
versation, and: saw, in the! intelligent -faces,.the marked: trans-- 
formation. wrought when. people read for ;apurpeses!) © 2 4 >¢ +! 

This is not/the place to enter into a description of the:plans: 


of the Bay View reading course—a ‘cardraddregsed to Mr. Hall 


will always; secure them. I: dm more concerned in reviving the: 
hope. of. the busy woman and aspiring young people to again 
take-up the pleasures of hooks and: study, for: which this reading 
course seems. to me’ to, offer the best practical plans. : Iam: sure: 


a great many: who are ‘looking for feasiblezsuggestions for win- 


ter, reading, will thank|the editor. for publisaige st article. 


| 


EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


If. we are to have a race of enlightened, noble and brave men, we- 


,must give to;woman the best education it is possible for her to re- 


ceiye. She has the same right as man to become all that, she maybe, 
to know.whatever may be known, to do whatever is fair and just and 
good. In souls there is mo sex, If we leave half the race in igno- 
rance, how shall we hope to lift the other half into the light of truth 
and love? Let woman’s mental power increase, let her influence: 
grow, and more and more she will stand by the side of man as a 


helper in all his struggles to make the will of God prevail. ‘From the: 
' time the Virgin Mother held the Infant ‘Saviour in her' arms’ to this. 


hour, Woman has. been*the great lover of Christ and the unwearying 
helper of His: little ones;and the more’ we strengthen and’ illumine’ 
her,,,.the: more .we add. to her sublime faith and devotion the power 
of knowledge and culture, the: more efficaciously shall|she work to: 


purify, life, to make justice; temperance, chastity, and Jove/prevail. 


‘she has more sympathy with what is beautiful, noble, 


She is more unselfish, more capable of enthusiasm for spiritual ends, 
and godlike: 


‘than man; and the more her knowledge. increases, the more shall she 


P become a heavenly force to help spread God’s 


kingdom | on ‘earth. 
Doubtless our failure to win the hearts of all men is due in no ‘slight. 
degree to our indifference to the education of woman. —New World 


os 


ae on ‘MINISTER'S WIFE’S DUTIES,» 


“Tye duty of a minister’ 8 wife, it might properly. be considered, 


“is to keep® herself informed concerning “the work of the ‘mission 


boards of her denomination,” ‘writes “A Minister’ s Wife,” in ‘the Sep- 
tember Ladies’ Home Journal. “The wife of the entnisben! may be a 
valuable and yet not an overburdened member of ‘the missionary 
societies. if she. quietly hold her societies in league’ with denomina- 
tional work. No one else can-do this so well, because the minister 
will supply the needed information. On occasion. where it ‘is, neces- 
sary for the church to be. represented in the women’s councils it is 
fitting that. the’ aminister’s wife should go, if she feels inclined, If 


“she is timid and shrinking, such publicity i is torture, and there is no 
Complex ‘modern life:and the '' reason why’ she'should force ‘herself to submit to it. 
battle for material existence leave the world no more of the old- °° so¢iety} suggest, and, if need be, inéist upon delegates to do this work. 


She ¢ can, in the 


If sheihas a‘wise head ‘and'a kind ‘Heart’ she will not do more than is 
right;:and she will do whatever is necessary; but the parish’ must 
realize that there are many demands socially, and that her life.is! to 
be planned out in accordance with her own ideas of right. She needs: 
her strength, her brightness, her reposeful home.. She should give to 
the chureh only such service as every other Christian woman ought. 
to give, and no more, for we ‘are saying to- -day, with a new and sen- 
sible etiphasiy: “The church engaged my husband—not me!’ ” 


"Sepr, 22, 1900 
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-A PLEA FOR BOOK READING. | 


By CAROLINE FRANCES LITTLE. 


TOMAS CARLYLE says, “May. blessings be upon. the head 
,.of. Cadmus; the “ees or whoever it was that invented 
ts Suacks?” 
. Of the evolution af the ‘book we oid Bot: now Pe oate: but 

»amerely,,.of: books as“we find them to-day, as a means of: self- 
culture, | People of éducation,iwho love books as they do their 
friends, fail to realize how large a proportion of men and women 
read nothing but the newspapers.. In the words of that lover of 
literature, Arlo Bates, “Go out of the small circle of people: who 

..talk.of books, out of this atmosphere: into:a region where it‘does 
not exist; you will speedily. be aware how completely apart from 

.. human: life literature is held to be, how. few people regard it as 

«| anything: more than:an amusement or a recreation.” 

» vs xtAgva means: of. self-education, reading is absolutely neces- 
sary to those who perforce must choose a business career, and 
enter upon it.at an early age. A young man or woman ean by 
careful reading educate himself to a certain extent. Not that 
anything can-ever fully supply the lack of a classical, college 
education, but he can become conversant with the best authors 
.Im,-prose aid poetry, and in time be able:to potas erediigiay 
hoa part-in a literary conversation. { 

~The influence of ‘books in: the: Nannie ueealite eannot be 

Bonin ato The love of reading: shouldbe fostered. in chil- 

dren from their earliest years, and it can be easily accomplished 


Beye’ 


icby reading to them, by letting.them see that their parents are — 


» imterested in such ‘subjects, arid by making them presents of 
“aed thus-encouraging ‘them to: accumulate’ library of their 
owns Who ihastrot) seen a child holding’ a book upside down, 
afk inl to readpinoimitation of its elders?» 

.\ Besides: the-mecessity. of being ‘familiar wvitly books ° for 

“social. reasons, ‘and)its influence’ in the home circle, there is the 

vigreat benefit thatiaccrues to the individual life. | What-a solace 
tthe habit of reading is to one in affliction! » Speaking of books, 

Robert Ohambers: says: “They are the blessed chloroform’ of the 
mind. We wonder how folks did without them in’ old’ times.” 
It is said that when Goethe’s son died, the father immediately 
gave himself up to the study of.a's¢ience which he was wholly 
ignorant of. In the words-of, Bulwer Lytton, “When some sor- 
row gets hold of your mind, ‘when you think, because Heaven’has 

» denied you this or that, that all your life-must be a blank;’ oh, 


itheh diet yourself on the biography of good ‘and ‘great’ ‘men. b 


‘See how little a space one sorrow really makes in a life!” 
’“ "Not only is reading a healthy occupation for the mind 
‘oppressed with sorrow, but it is a. recreation, When the busi- 
ness man or woman comes home wearied with the. ceaseless 
_, routine of. office work, . there are few thas that. will, rest and 
_ Stimulate, like an interesting book. Says.Lord Chief Justice 
-' Cockburn, “There is no rest, no recreation, no| refreshment, to 
1 the wearied and jaded body and mind, worn: by es and toil, 
ea ee to the intellectual’ pleasures.” ee f4 
‘With Shakespeare, Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, aiees Eliot, 
“or Shorthouse, we may soon ‘be ‘in another ‘world; leaving far 
 Betind us Our worries and disappointments; and i in reading we 
” ey have the blessed privilege of selecting our society, and can 
d , ond our evenings with royalty. or peasantry as. we feel in- 
clined, The artist, Samuel Palmer, says: “There is nothing 
Tike books. Of all things sold, incomparably the cheapest; and 
of all pleasures the least palling.’ And in the words of an- 
other: “Of all amusements: which can possibly: be imagined for a 
working man, after his daily toil, there i is nothing like reading 
an’ ‘entertaining ‘book. It calls for no bodily exertion. It 
"transports him to a livelier and gayer, and more diyersified and 
“interesting scene, and while he enjoys himself, there he may 
forget the evils of the present moment.” 
_,. The question naturally arises, What shall, we read? “Life 
being very short,” says John Ruskin, “and the quiet hours :of it 
‘very few, we ought to waste none of them in reading valueless 
books.” The learned Julius Hare speaks thus: 
‘*part, I have ever gained the most profit, and the most pleasure 
: also, : ‘from the books which’ have, made me think, the most. af 
is ‘said that a man is known. by, the choice of friends he makes ; 
and surely not only his-mental but his moral status .can:be dis- 
: cerned by a knowledge of the books he loves to read. +Our read- 
.,, ng is an index of our character... A bad'man never likes 'to read 
good books. He who delights in the yellow literature of the 
day, and the sensational, highly colored Sunday papers, is not 
»eapable either mentally or spiritually of appreciating the beau- 
“ties of Ruskin. Could he. understand Sesame and. the Lilies? 


aThe Living Church. 


“For my own . 
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Would In Memoriam, or The Idyls of the King possess any 
meaning for him? The young woman who reads with an un- 
wholesome avidity The Yellow Aster, The Heavenly Twins, and 
books of that class,‘cannot by any possibility enjoy such rare, 
uplifting stories as John Inglesant, or Sir Percival ; and would 
‘that those books were on everyone’s table, known and loved from 
cover to cover.’ For such works’as these! by Shorthouse, raise 

‘one up morally and spiritually far ‘above the eatthly plane that 
people of this age delight to live on, inté an! atmosphere which 
braces the soul and nerves the body for the endurance of all life’s 
ills. Can the omnivorous girl-reader of the light, trashy novels 
with which the country is flooded, appreciate the beauty of that 
scene in Sir Percival, where Oonstance»goes through the little 
gate, leaving Percival and Virginia in the garden together, while 
she walks onj alone outwardly, yet conscioté of dn unseen Pres- 
ence, who accompanies her on*her' path of sorrow? © 

One proof of the value: of ‘a’ book is:whether' it will ‘stand 
many readings and still continue interesting. Carlyle says: 
“No book that will not improve by repeated readings deserves 
to be read at all.” It is a mistake to try to read every new book 
that: appears while we are ignorant of the works of the standard 
authors. Richard Baxter, of the seventeenth century, says: “It 
is not the. reading of many books which is necessary to make a 
man wise or good, but the well reading of a-few.” ‘ 

We should make companions of our books,,love them, read 
and re-read, them, and,.as far’ as possible, ownthem.,; Many peo- 
ple.are unwilling to mark the volumes that they: hold .dear,-valu- 
ing more their external. appearance than the soul or ego of the 
book. But we have no less authority for this practice than that 
of John Ruskin, who says: “No book is worth,anythingtwhich is 
not worth much; nor is it serviceable until it has. been:réad; and 
re-read, and loved and loved again;!and marked; so thatiyow- can 
refer to the passages you wantin it, as a soldier: can seize the 
weapon he needs in an armory.” . Who is there that(makes a 
companion of that immortal book by Thomas 4 Kempis, and 
yet has not marked his copy in scores of places?; Speaking of 
that book, The Imitation, Carlyle says: “No book,, I believe, ex- 
cept the Bible, has been so universally read and loved by Christ: 
ians of all tongues and sects.” But whether we deem it sacri- 
lege to mark our books or not, we must love them, and “with this 
love in his heart no man is ever poor, ever w thon friends or the 


' means of making his life lovely, beautiful, and happy.” 
If, then, the habit of reading is self-educative, if it is a 
alm for sorrow, and can heal the wounded heart, if it makes a 
home brighter and happier, if it is a rest and recreation to the 
over-worked, if it broadens the intellect and elevates, the moral 
and spiritual nature—if, it can accomplish all these objects, 


may we not, well believe that it is) a, habit. worth, acquiring? 
Everyone does not possess the habit, owing to inheritance, and 
the environments of early days; butit can be cultivated, and 
will be found to, be a help in youth,,a recreation in middle life, 
and, when activity must, cease, our silent companions, Books, 
wilt be an unfailing source of comfort i in the declining years. 


ts ' ‘4% 


“Pwo ‘distinct’ tendencies,” says''the New York Evangelist 
(Pres.), “mark thei current period of religious history. The first is 
the strong set towards ritu: vlism; noticeable for a generation, but. now 
showing itself in many quarters where rigid plainness of worship had 
long reigned; the second is the emphasis now given to the work ele- 
ment in Christianity. Practical, every-day, good-doing religion is 
well to the front in every branch of the Church. This is so far a 
healthy indication. The worshipping and the working faculties can- 
not be safely divorced. What God joined together when He made 
man, the ‘uplddker, man cannot long’ keep asunder. We are made 
to worship. Mallock’s ironical picture of the inveterate reaction of 
the soul from materialism, when he shows his ideal Positivistg 
‘crooning to the moon,’ in their craving for something to worship, is 
true to the spiritual history of mankind. The uplooking instinct 
‘expelled at one point will inevitably céme back at another. This is 
the meaning of the present drift towards ritual. The whole subject 
is being examined ‘afresh, historically, ecclesiastically, Biblically, and 
experimentally. The tendency may be carried to an extreme by some, 

‘for this is'a weakness of human nature.’ “But the extravagances of 
ritualistic ‘extremists’ eal: probe be _—— bie in this 
nt, practical age.”.) ' fyetoy it ; 
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In noriine else as im’ the ‘words’ we’ sbitually 2 use in the com- 

' tion! talk of daily life do-we show’so plainly our degree of refinement, 
our culture or the lack*of it, and the plane on which our thoughts 
move. -It is therefore worth our while, do you not see, to take some 
pains with our conversation, not in such, a, way as to make us ‘seem 
stiff and pedantic, but to recognize the fact that here, as in other 
departments of life and learning, it is training that tells in results, 
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JAPAN, AS SEEN BY A MISSIONARY’S WIFE, 


cs following is from a letter written by the young wife of 
a missionary who was recently stationed in Japan: ~ 
Tokyo, Japan, Mar. 24, 1900. 

My dear F- 

The warm weather is fairly over and we are gathering all 
our latent energies together to see. what we can accomplish 
during the autumn, which is said to be Japan’s ideal season. 

The language occupies most of our attention. It is so diffi- 
cult one seareely dares hope ever to be able to talk. There are 
no pronouns, no articles, no plural number for either verb or 
noun. But, instead, comes a meaningless verb expressing a 
polite form, which must form all sentence endings. There are 
three polite forms of address, which must be graduated to the 
social station of the person spoken to. And bewildering enough 
we find it to be obliged to speak to servants in one language and 
to equals, or betters, in another. Then, from our standpoint, the 
Japanese think and speak backwards! 


However, when we become despondent, we look at the Eng- 
lish signs which the people get up to secure foreign custom. 
And we feel better. For instance, one reads: “Third-class 
goods, first-class price”; another, “Cabinet-maker executed with 
despatch”; another, “Extract of cow, alle same calf.” Then our 
Japanese teacher gives sentences like this to translate: “This 
rose is a brave smeller!” 

To the tourist, and to the person who has lived here a long 
time, the country is delightful. The one does not stay long 
enough to see below the surface of things, and has no chance 
to learn what is offensive. The other becomes so accustomed to 
it all that much passes by unnoticed. The country is very beau- 
tiful, in a way, yet quite different from what one calls beauti- 
ful at home. 

It is said that one cannot obtain a view of Japan excluding 
mountains. These are voleanic in nature, and are so furrowed 
by earthquakes, eruptions, and landslides that they are rugged 
and forbidding in the extreme. Every available space is culti- 
vated—and by hand, for humanity does here the work of ma- 
chine and beast of burden. Even the crops appear like kitchen- 
gardening. ‘There are no fences, usually terraces, and occa- 
sionally hedges. Many of the trees are trained when young to 
grow in peculiar shapes. That is why, in the pictures on Japan- 
ese fans, they look odd and unreal to us. Every picturesque 
spot, on mountain or in field, is occupied by a temple, adding 
to the quaint charm of the scene. Rain is abundant, so vegeta- 
tion is always the brightest of green. 

The people are a peculiar mixture of refinement and bar- 
barism. Their manners would have graced the French court 
long ago, yet what to us is simply indecency shocks one at every 
turn. During the summer, naked men are about everywhere. 
I refer to the poorer class, of course. Yet the nation can 
searcely be termed immodest, while it} is immoral to the very 
core. 


The Japanese women are mere dolla: If you ask them for 
an opinion on the simplest subject, if:you ask them to think, in 
fact, they say they cannot—that is for the men to do. ‘They 
spend their whole time planning beautiful gowns and endeavor- 
ing to keep their youth. For richness of materials, I have never 
seen the equal of the garments worn by the better’class. They 
blend colors which would take away our breath, yet the effect is 
fascinating. The women wear one undergarment (some omit 
even it) and over that the kimono, a long robe which falls to 
the ground. This is usually dark in color. The’surplus length 
is gathered in a fold about’the hips and kept in place by the obi, 
or sash, on which a woman spends all her money. These are of 
some rich material, and are handsomely lined. On the feet is 
worn a white covering which reaches above the ankle. For 
street wear an elevated woagglen shoe encases the foot. The com- 
plexion is very much “made up” and the lips rouged. The hair 
is stiffened with a paste and elaborately done up over frames. 
This is a work of art, by a hairdresser, who comes about once a 
week. To keep it in order between the hairdresser’s' visits, the 
women sleep on pillows of wood, which fit in about the! neck. 

The few women who have attempted foreign clothes have 
made a failure of it. At one of the Emperor’s receptions last 
year was a lady of high rank dressed in a Patisian gown of 
great price. The skirt was worn with the full back in front and 
the scant front in’ back. Over the waist were worn corsets. 
These were of satin and handsomely embroidered; doubtless the 
lady thought them prettier and more deserving of prominence 
than her gown. At the table where foreign refreshments were 
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{the bottom of which ran a river. 


man he was, he determined to ride straight on. 
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served the escort of the same woman helped ie to anchovy 
sauce with her charlotte russe. 

The Japanese are the greatest ‘people for giving presents! 
They will not think—many of them—of miaking.a eall without 
bringing with them some gift or other. . While mother;was ill 
during the summer there were always flowers sent for her room. 
The ladies delight in doing little kind acts which they seem to 
think nothing of. 


We have met, with, but, few. annoyances. Once, Mx. 
(the missionary), engaged,a,carriage, which is drawn by coolies, 
and started off just as) a ‘qumber of Chinamen took carriages 
too. This seemed ,to, strike our coolie comically, and he passed, 
remarks, rather insultingly, with passers-by. Mr. , as you 
know, is a delicate, studious-looking man; no one would suspect 
him of being an athlete. His Japanese is too limited to scold 
with, so he had to sit still, boiling inwardly, as Beas grew 
worse. 

Finally, the man, having gathered a crowd of foreigners, 
stopped. Jn an instant, Mr. was out between the shafts. 
A second more, and the coolie was suspended by the collar and 
the seat of his short trousers. Then Mr. lifted the fellow 
above his head and gave him such a shake! Well, there was no 
other way to make him understand! And he understood! For 
when Mr. reéntered the carriage he hurried as though 
for his life. 

Heré in Tokyo, the officials are very nice. They show us 
every attention, even going so far as to forbid the natives bath- 
ing when we do, telling them they must suit their time to our 
conveniences. The summer has passed delightfully. We have 
had a good deal of company and have made two trips off. The 
first was to one of the foreign parts. Staying at ailarge hotel, 
we were surrounded by foreigners, had an orchestra at our 
meals, and felt altogether in city life once more. The next trip 
we went to Kyoto, the old capital, where we were in the heart 
of Japanese life. 

One can have such beautiful things here. For instance, our 
dishes are so charming that it is a daily pleasure to set the 
table. Silks, too, prove such a temptation. Mother has bought 
me my Christmas present. It is a padded negligé gown, made 
of pale green and old rose silk, fastened with frogs and girdle of 
silk cords to match, and lined throughout with yellow silk. 

Mr. studies four hours a day with the native teacher, 
so I do not see where he will find time to carry out all his plans. 
It is supposed to take a man two years to be fitted to assume 
charge of a mission. But the Bishop is going to start Mr. 
out now as it is the only way for peace. He thinks he can do 
it with his present knowledge of Japanese, and frets for more 
scope. So the Bishop, who has been perfectly lovely to us, is 
going to humor him. Mr. —— will have with him a native 
catechist who speaks English. 

Mr. intends organizing and superintending a school. 
He will open a church directly and endeavor to pave the way for 
a building later on. He will also oversee the work of the out- 
stations scattered about. He is so faithful and so devout it 
seems as though he must succeed. I often watch him while he 
is talking to the young men here—his earnest eyes flashing and 
his sensitive face quivering with the deep feeling that i is in his 
heart. 

When he speaks to them of the divine love, with its prom- 
ises of redemption, and tells them that if they accept it—if they 
live as good men, good sons and good citizens—that great love 
will make them better and better, I cannot but think his teach- 
ing will have some effect. There is need for it. The lives are 
so loveless; there are no sacred, binding ties and old age and 
death are so shunned that even the word for death is not spoken. 


Iv 1s not only human pedestrians, it appears, who fear the 
bicycle. According to a writer in the September number of Cassell’s 
Little Folks, it strikes terror into the heart of the king of beasts. 
Few men can ever have been placed in the awful situation in which 
Mr. A. B. Lloyd, the African missionary and traveller, once found 
himself, he says. He was “biking” one day on the main road, five 


feet wide, leading to Uganda, when; turning a corner suddenly, he 


w, not twenty yards ahead, rg 
‘him. ‘To his left was a steep rock, twenty feet high, hard if not im- 
possible to climb. To his right lay a ravine a hundred feet deep, at 
He had to make up his mind what 
Taking his courage in both hands, like the brave 

Ringing his bell 

and shouting at the pitch of his voice, he drove on at his fastest. 

The lion, dismayed at this weird figure, gave one hideous yell and 

turned tail, flying panic-Stricken into the jungle. 


to do right there. 
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ST. PAUL AND OTHER FOREIGN MISSIONARIES. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 
] FIND in one of our Church paper editorials, the following: 
“The missionary in China who invokes his citizenship for 
his protection, does precisely what St. Paul did under like cir- 
cumstances, when he invoked the citizenship of a pagan empire.” 
Without meaning any disrespect to the writer, whoever he 
may be, I am forced to say that “under like circumstances” St. 
Paul did nothing of the kind. St. Paul was a citizen of the 
Roman Empire, and his appeal to his citizenship was made 
within its bounds and against violence which was within reach 
of its officers. He did not go into entirely another empire, and 
one still more pagan; preach religion hostile to the established 
paganism; and then, where Rome had no jurisdiction, appeal to 
Roman arms for protection against the violence of those hostile 
to the new religion and disposed to stand for their own. There 
is no just analogy between the two cases, as presented in that 
paragraph; and it is sad to see such misleading logic employed 
to subject the independence of the missionary’s citizenship in the 
Kingdom, to dependence on his citizenship in a worldly state. 
Frep’k 8S, JEWELL. 


OF COURSE IT IS UNTRUE. 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 


DO not wish to weary you with my letters, but the following, 

eut from a leading journal, demands notice: 

“On the other hand, the missionaries complain because the 
Sacred City has not been looted. They urge that the royal family 
and other highly-placed Chinese personages, who were behind all the 
trouble, should be made to suffer more than those who blindly fol- 
lowed them.” 


Is what is here stated a fact, or is it the work of an enemy— 
a misrepresentation intended to disparage the missionaries in 
China? If it is the latter, it ought to be repudiated, contra- 
dicted, indignantly denounced as a malicious libel. But if it is 
the former, a simple statement of fact, which unfortunately it 
has the appearance of being, and in which it too closely accords 
with other unethical notions of the times, then what are we to 
think of the religion of Jesus as set forth in the Holy Serip- 
tures? Is it, in its severe prohibition of everything like retalia- 
tion or revenge on the part of its followers, woefully “behind the 
times”? And have the ethics of the New Testament been in 
consequence revised, and, by divine authority, brought “up-to- 
date” ? 

'The missionaries of the Cross advocating a course of re- 
taliatory plunder and destruction; preaching a gospel of revenge 
and violence ;—the very though is shocking! If that report be 
true it would seem about time for modern Christianity to turn 
back and study the moral system of its Founder; high time for 
it to become more truly religious by becoming more scripturally 
moral. Frep’k 8. JEWEL. 


{Of course there is not the remotest probability that the item quoted 
is founded on fact. If it has not been denied, the reason no doubt is 
partly that the charge is too indefinite to make it possible to disprove it, 
and partly that, like much that has been telegraphed when it was neces- 
sary to manufacture news, it is too inane to make denial necessary. The 
policies of the several leading missionary |boards have been declared, and 
may easily be learned.—Ep1Tor L. C.] 


THE ALTAR-TABLE. 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 


MUST differ, very decidedly, from my brother, the Rev. J. 

R. Newell. It is not the Communiecant’s receiving from 
the @voiacrypiov which makes it a Table. If a lady takes food 
from her side-board and passes it to guests it does not become a 
table. It is not used as a table. There are two phases of the 
Holy Communion. The one is the offering to God, the other is 
a Supper, of which we partake in remembrance. It is the 
Supper, not the receiving from. If it were not a supper, the 
distributing and receiving would not make it a Table, not being 
used as a table. Henry Wincate. 


The Living Church. 
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THE BERKELEY ASSOCIATION AT YALE, 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 

HE existence of societies of Churchmen devoted to religious 

work in our large Universities is, I think, a fact too little 
known and appreciated by the Church at large. This ignorance 
is a serious handicap to our efforts in enlisting the interest of 
men in the entering classes in our work. I am speaking now 
more particularly of the Berkeley Association of Yale Univer- 
sity. Men come to college fully informed in regard to the 
splendid Y. M. C. A. which is able by its “deputations” to pre- 
paratory schools and in other ways to disseminate widely a 
knowledge of its work. Its fine organization of over a thousand 
members attracts even Churchmen into its service, men who are 
more needed in the Berkeley. I do not intend to disparage the 
Y. M. C. A. in the slightest degree. Its President assured me 
last spring that he believed Churchmen could work more advan- 
tageously in their own society and promised of his own free will 
to advise such men now actively engaged in the Y. M. C. A. to 
transfer their energies to the Berkeley Association. I am 
merely trying to show that the ignorance of the Berkeley’s work 
has sent many into the ranks of our more conspicuous sister as- 
sociation, who would be of vastly more use where “the harvest 
truly is plenteous, but the laborers few.’ May I, then, briefly 
describe the work that the Berkeley aims to accomplish 4 

In the first place, the Berkeley does not represent any fac- 
tion in the Church. A mistaken idea in certain quarters that 
it is peculiarly “High Chureh” is no more correct than the 
idea that it is “Broad.” Men differing as widely in Church- 
manship as Dr. Christian of St. Mary the Virgin’s, New York, 
and Dr. Briggs of Union Seminary, have been invited to ad- 
dress it. 

“The objects of this Association shall be to afford to the 
Protestant Episcopal students of this University opportunities 
for uniting in worship agreeably to the spirit and forms of the 
Church; to offer to the rest of the University the benefits of the 
services of the Protestant Episcopal Church; to unite as far 
as possible, with the other religious associations of this Uni- 
versity in Christian work, and to bring the Protestant Epis- 


ecopal students of this University into acquaintance with one 
another.” 

These objects the Berkeley aims to accomplish in three 
ways: (1) by the Berkeley Sermons, (2) by the Men’s Club, 
(3) by its weekly services. 

(1) The Berkeley Sermons are delivered on Sunday even- 
ings in Trinity Church by the most distinguished ¢lergymen of 
our communion, and are attended by college men of all denom- 


inations to the number of several hundred. For the ensuing 
year an unusually interesting course is to be given on “Funda- 
mentals of Christian Belief.” Sermons will be preached on 
“The Source of Authority in Religious Thought,’ by Dr. Hunt- 
ington of New York; “Is God Knowable?” by Dr. Greer of New 
York; “The Divinity of Christ,” by Dr. Donald of Boston; “The 
Inspiration of the Bible,” by Dr. Briggs of New York; and “The 
Immortality of the Soul,” by another prominent clergyman. 

(2) The Men’s Club is a slum mission, but of a different 
character from the majority. It is organized as a club of thirty 
or forty members, in which college men work side by side with 
their less highly favored brothers. It opens with a business 
meeting, after which an entertainment is furnished, a lecture 
given, or papers read either by “town” or “gown.” Some of the 
most interesting of the papers have been prepared by working- 
men, on some phase of life with which they are familiar, as 
“Fish-hook Making,” “Cigar Manufacturing,” ete. An effort is. 
made to come into closer social relations by calling on the men 
in their homes. The meeting invariably closes with an adapta- 
tion of the Church’s Evening Prayer. 

(3) Every Friday night the Berkeley has a service ‘at 
which the Evening Prayer is read and addresses made by clergy- 
men or members of the faculty. 

We try to visit every Churchman in the entering classes, 
but these means are inadequate for enlisting the interest of men 
at a time and in a place where so many things are demanding 
their attention. We are trying to make a special effort to begin 
the new century with a stronger body of workers than ever 
before. May I ask every rector who has parishioners and every 
Churchman, or, woman who has relatives or friends about to 


enter Yale this autumn, that they inform them in regard to the 


Berkeley Association and urge them to affiliate with it? By so 
doing (and it should be done before Sept. 24th) they will greatly 
aid in the work of the Church at Yale. 
White Plains, N. Y., 
Sept. 14th, 1900. 


Evucene N. Curtis, 
President Berkeley Association. 
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By tue Rey. Eow. Wa. WortHincron. 
IRE R 
* THE HOLY EUCHARIST AND THE THANKFUL. 


| ALL time of our tribulation; in all time of our pros- 
perity!” These widely separated phases of our earthly life, 
each with its need of deliverance and help:—-with what advan- 
tage may we bring them to the Altar, laying our petition or our 
thanksgiving alongside and beneath the shadow of that which 
the Church offers to the Father, 


“The one true, pure, immortal sacrifice.” 


A. thoughtful writer in a: recent review* deprecates the 
craving for additional and novel offices of devotion, designed to 
meet the needs arising from occasions of unusual emergency. 
“Ts it not better,” he asks, “that the Church’s people should be 
taught to make their wishes and hopes and thanksgivings part 
of the divine offering; that they should be taught the inter- 
cessory force of the existing services; that they should be taught 
to bring the particular needs they have in mind into the peti- 
tions of the Litany, and then to’carry on this act of intercession 
into the Eucharistic Service, and join it with the offering of our 


Lord in heaven? A great deal of trouble, no doubt, for the par-- 
ish priest; but the trouble: will have been worth taking, if he is. 


able gradually. to train up a bedy. of persons who will surround 
his Altar, knowing the value of the services of the Church and 
the ways,in which they, may be used.” We believe it to be the 
high vantage-ground of. the Church’s, system of worship. that 
this: end, ; greatly to be desired, is entirely possible. 

«Loothe thankful Christian, the Holy Eucharist especially 
should, be the satisfying vehicle of his gratitude and praise. 

The office itself, as the name Eucharist signifies,+ is one of 
thanksgiving. It voices, in connection with the Sacrifice, the 
Church’s perpetual praise-for the great fact;,of redemption 
brought near to a Jost jand sinning world: to. which may be 
added, and with whieh-may be-asseeiated, at-all times and with 
propriety, the individual worshipper’s giving of thanks for 
personal blessing vouechsafed to himself by a merciful God. 

The Holy Eucharist sets the thankful soul right in its atti- 
tude toward “the Giver of all good gifts.” 

It is much to know that Christ Himself is present to re- 
ceive, in union with the Father, the grateful tribute, as truly as 
when the leper, one of ten, “with a loud voice glorified God, and 
fell:down on his face at His feet, giving Him thanks.” 

The Holy Eucharist does not. permit us, as we are some- 
times tempted, to exalt temporal and minor blessings above the 
supreme spiritual: blessing. First; last,;and midst, we render 
thanks and: praise for the “tender. merey”!which gave “Jesus 


Christ to suffer. death upon the Cross for our redemption.” It: 
is with this that the Christian’s giving of thanks should: begin « 


under all cireumstances. For whatever else’ he may desire 'to 
render praise; let himy.not: fail:to remember first, as in the 


Prayer Book,i“above all” the “inestimable love in: the redemp- :- 


tion of the world by our ‘Lord Jesus Christi” Here isthe starts 
ing-point with ‘all Christian thankfulness. ; 


To us, therefore; who ‘should be éver and truly*grateful, the 


Supreme Service of the Church, our Holy Eucharist comes with 


its invitation, and offers its opportunity for the giving of 
thanks, in,two particulars: “Above all things, most 
humble and hearty thanks to God, the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, for the redemption of the world by the death and 
passion of our Saviour Christ”; and, with this, also the “due 
sense of all God’s mercies, that our ed may be bo aieaiaed 
thankful.” 

“Tt becometh well the just to be thankful.”§ “Here, then, is 
a substantial reason why the Christian should not absent. him- 
self from the Holy Eucharist. He should take his place and 
bear his part, with unwearying faithfulness, in. the Church’s 
corporate giving of thanks for the sacrifice of Christ and the 


redemption of the world. From this standpoint itiis plain’ that’ 


the duty of thankfulness remains! with the Christiai;'whatever 

may be the temporal circumstances of his earthly | life: ‘Even 

“all those who, in‘'this transitory life, are in ttouble; ‘s sorrow, 

need, sickness, or any other’ adversity,” since for them, Christ 
*Ohurch Quarterly Review, October, 1898. 


T ‘Evyapiorety, to rer der thanks. 
tSt. Luke xvii. 15, 16. 
§Ps. xxxiii. 1. 
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THE HOLY EUCHARIST DEVOTIONALLY CONSIDERED. 


‘make commonplace the sacred mysteries. 


latter. 
had. reference to- matters’ of ‘opinion. 


gave Himself a sacrifice for sin, 
receive that His inestimable beret, 2 

Then, in periods of temporal blessing and at times ‘of 
unusual prosperity, the Christian will not feel that he may 
receive his joys and take his blessings, apart from the Altar and 
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“may always most thankfully shee 


in forgetfulness of “the Giver of all good gifts.” It is in every... 


way fitting, and we may say with confidence that the Church: 
expects it (as set forth, for instance, in the Churching: Office), >» 
that we shall seek union with Christ at the Altar, when 'grati- — 


tude moves us to thankfulness,;;and shall offer our personal 
giving of thanks in conjunction with the Church’s tribute of 
Eucharistic praise. 

Let it not be thought that this will tend to belittle and to. 
On the contrary,: he 
most exalts the. Sacrament of Redemption who, believing baie 
Christ is truly with us, seeks the Altar amid joys and ‘sorrows: 
alike. enn 

What so tempts us to forget our dependent rolatiedelan to’ 
God as prosperity? Distress comes, and we betake ourselves to 
prayer. Blessing comes, and in our self-reliance we forget even 
to be thankful. 

Against this prevailing spirit of thanklessness, ‘in which 
even many Christians do most err, the ceaseless Eucharist of. 
“the Holy Church throughout the world” is a standing protest.., 
Only we must accustom ourselves to remember that the Blessed. 


‘Sacrament of Christ’s Body and Blood, whatever else it may. be 


to us, is truly ‘a Holy Eucharist; in which the purpose is, not . 
only to offer the Holy Sacrifice, but also and with it to, render 


praise, as is most justly due, for God’s great gift of Redemption, 


We kneel before the Altar, not only to be fed with the’ Bread of 
Life, but also that'we'may take our place with the multitude i in 
all lands, whom blessing moves to joy, and gratitude to praise. 

In the devotional life of the Christian’) profitable’ for right- 
eousness and pleasing indeed to ‘God, is the spirit which enables 
a man to say: ‘The blessings, mercies, and’ deliverances that 


t 


may come to me upon the journey, I will bring’ béfore the Altar’ ~ 


of my God, with gratitude for each, offering my tribute of 
thanks, not in lonely sacrifice, but in union with thé Church’s 
tribute of Eucharistic praise. 

“What reward shall I give unto the Lord for all the benefits 
that He hath. done unto me? I will receive the cup of salvation, 


‘and will .call upon the Name of the Lord.”|| 


IPs. exvi, 11, 12. 


HELPS ON THE | 
Sunday School Lessons. 


8 rae “SOINT DIOCESAN SERIES,_THE CATECHISM, 
‘ be 


/ 


] T HAS been suggested io the Editor that it would be a con- 

venience for Sunday School teachers, in some places, if t Bs 
helps to’ teachers" on the ‘Sunday School lessons might be p j 
lished a week in advance, since in some places there are eee 
classes (and in ‘other places there ought to be such) during the. 
week in’ which‘ the ‘teacher studies the lesson for the following .. 
Sunday, and receives instruction from the rector or one of the. 
parish clergy. Acting on this suggestion, we have presented 
this week the helps to the lesson for the second Sunday follow- | 
ing, thus making it possible each week to present a lesson, not, 
for the Sunday immediately following the date of the paper, but 
for the Sunday after that. 


» 


THE BAPTISMAL VOWS. 
FOR THE FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. ~ jae : 


Lesson, Q..8, Catechism. Text, Gal. v. 24: ‘Scripture: 
iniquity, IJ. Tim. ii. 19... The Faith, II. Cor. xiii. 5. 
vii. 21. 


Depart from 


N beginning the lesson on the Papeisnial Vows it is well to es 
turn, to the Baptismal office and show where and how the - 


vows are: made, and: in what words! ' 
»Itiis sometimes objected that patents’and sponsors have n: 
see to! bind. infants! by’ vows’ which must be fulfilled by the” 


These vows, however, do 
not lay new obligation upon the infant. The obligation to re- 
nounce sin, to accept the word of God, and to live righteously, 


are obligations which rest alike upon all who are capable of 


learning of them. The baptismal vows are simply formal prom- 


Obedience, .St. Matt. » 


This objection would be well taken if the baptismal vows 
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ises on behalf of the child that he will do his. duty. The obliga- 
tion of the sponsors is to see that the child is so brought up 
that he will perform this obligation. 


FIRST PROMISD. 

The devil is a personal being. “He was once an angel of 
light, who sinned, lost his high estate, and was cast out of 
heaven, into the earth (Rey. xii. 7-9). Created as a being of 
great power, endowed with a will of his ‘own, God respected His 
own creation, and Satan now usés'his power and his will to lead 
mankind to follow him in. sin, instead of following God in holi- 
ness.’ He is spoken of in scripture as “the god of this world” 
CI. Cor. iv. 4); and “the prince of this world” (St. John xii. 
31); and the Christian’s warfare against him is described as 
“against principalities, against powers, against the rulers of 
the darkness of this world, against spiritual wickedness in high 
places”: (Eph. vi. 12). Hence his power is very great, and his 
influence over human destinies and over the human soul should 
not: be under-estimated. 

Neither should it be over-estimated. He is the “strong man 
armed” (St. Luke xi. 21); the Holy Spirit is the “stronger than 
he” (verse 22). His power has been met and vanquished by 
the Son of God; not as though the power of Satan was now no 
longer exerted foe evil, but because it is no longer a controlling 


power. The grace of God is greater and more powerful than the 
influence of Satan (II. Cor. xii. 9). 


Phe works of. the devil are all those chines which ead. to 
sin and tend to distract from. Christian living. Unbelief (II. 
Cor.’ ‘iy, 4), murder and lying ; (St. John viii. 44), and pride (I. 
Tim. iii. 6), are especially. mentioned as his works;. while all 


the “sinful desires of the flesh” are intensified by, his suggestion 


and instigation, 
nsiters 


The § ‘pomps,and, vanity of this fricked world” inelude those 
frivolous desires whigh bind one to earth. The “world” itself 
is not renounced; but the, things that: chain the heart to the 

world. Our Lord, prayed to the Father for His disciples, “not 
that Thou shouldest take them out of the; world, but that Thou 
shouldest keep them, from evil” (St. John xvii. 15). The love 
of the beautiful, the desire for earthly pleasures, is sinful only 
when it becomes the paramount desire, greater than the desire 
for the things of heaven. (St. Matt. vi. 33). -When these earthly 
joys become to us the chief end of life, they are then but entipty 
pomps and vanity, which lead the soul away from God. 

The “sinful lusts of the flesh” are all desires for the intem- 
perate or unlawful gratification of carnal or. bodily: enjoyment 
Lust means desire. Desire is not necessarily wrong. To desire 
to eat and drink is a “lust of the flesh;” but it only becomes a 
sinful lust, when eating becomes gluttony and dr inking becomes 
drunkenness. The desires of the body aresplanted by Almighty 
God for good and appropriate purposes. They may become sin- 
ful, when abused for other purposes or w hen used intemperately, 


oS ee 


; SECOND Promise. 


f 


‘Tt would be unreasonable and 4 immor: an to promise that the 
infant should “believe” anything whatever that rests merely on: 
human research or speculation, 
the: child to aecept any hypothesis of science on any theory of 
metaphysics. _ These are purely human postulates and there can 
be no moral duty to believe that which further inquiry;may pos- 
sibly show to rest on an insecure foundation. 

The Articles of the Christian Faith, however, rest not upon 
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% 


the theories of men, but upon the word of Almighty God. We. 


are to accept them because they are true, and because the truth 


of them is guaranteed by the Holy Spirit. To “let a child grow : 


up and choose for himself” whether or not he will believe the 
Word of God, is to wholly reverse the right relations between 
God and the child, and to adopt a course which would be pal- 
pably absurd if applied to human affairs. Does the mother wait 
till the child is of age before she teaches the infant lips to utter 
the sweet words of childhood, so that, forsooth, she may let the 
child grow up and choose for himself what language it shall 
speak? Does the father await the coming of age of his child | 


before he is ready to inculcate, in, its mind the principle of © 


obedience? Surely if these are absurd, it 3 1s; no less. absurd to 
make the plea, which, however, is often. heard, thatithe -child 


should be: allowed to grow up and ehgore, what-religion! he: should: 


profess, a. 


pry rae ard’ 


The, Articles of the eiegion, Faith _conteprise’ those: obser 


Fisted in the Creed. The Creed may be said to be a digest of 
the Gospels, It contains the enumeration of the most important 
facts which are at greater length detailed in the Gospels 


ithe 


_of eternity. 
‘of the kingdom of heaven. 
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Oreed in its essence goes back to the time of the Apostles, 
though very likely not in quite the ‘fulness in which we use it 
to-day. There are several instances in the Epistles in which 
the Articles of the Creed in almost their present form are 
quoted (compare I. Cor. xv. 3, 4; II. Tim. ii. 8; Romans ii. 16; 
Romans i. 3, 4). There are, also several instances in the New 
Testament in which the Faith is spoken of as contained in a 
“form” (Rom. vi. 17; I. Tim. i. 133 Heb. #223): 


Tuirp Prowse. 


The third promise is that the life will be fashioned after 
the will and commandments of Almighty God. - That will as it 
relates to the individual, is stated in the Ten Commandments, 
with our Lord’s exposition of them as fulfilled only by the new 
law of love. The will of God for the human life was exemplified 
by the life of our Lord Himself; and was more fully. stated in 
the Sermon on the Mount and in other words of His bearing 
on the Christian Life. 


THE OBLIGATION RESTING ON THE BAPTIZED CHILD, 


FOR THE SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


Lesson, Q. 4, Catechism, ‘Text, St..James i. 22. Scripture: As ye have 


been taught, Col. ii. 6—12. 


HE vigorous statement in thé first part of this answer shows’ 

the necessity of laying stress upon the fact that the baptized 
person ‘is not saved mechanically, “or by a charm, but that the 
duty rests upon him to continue inthe “state of salvation” to 
which he has been called.’ He must tiot think that’ because he is’ 
one of the “elect” he cannot fall from grace.’ God has ‘done a 
great deal for him at his Baptism. 
giveness of all his past sins, has ineorporated him in the person 
of Jesus Christ, has made him a child of God, and has offered 
him an eternal inheritance in the heavens which passeth not 
away. Yet all this will avail nothing if he does not, for his‘own 
part, perform the duty which rests upon him. 

“By God’s help, so Iwill.” It should be impressed upon the 
child that the Christian life requires the help of God. That 
help is given in answer to prayer, in and through the sacraments 
and ordinances of the Chureh, and the child is not performing 
his duty if he does not use all the helps which, in His love, God 
has provided for him. He is now indeed “in a state of salva- 
tion.” He is on the road to success in life from the standpoint 
He is prepared to enter finally upon the mheritance 
Right here lies a danger. -He must 
depend for sustenance in his spiritual life upon Almighty God. 
He must pray regularly for the help of God to lead a true 
Christian life. He must: not neglect his prayers, morning and 
evening. He must be faithful and punctual in the-duty of 
Christian worship, and especially in his use of the sacraments. 
None of the sacraments were “ordamed of Christ to: be gazed 
upon,” .as is well stated im the Tw ate ss Article of Religion, 
' “but that we should duly use them.” 

Tf the means of ‘grace are used;\if prayer is faithfully of- 


ald be wrong to pledge, ; fered; .if-in good faith the Christian tries) notwithstanding his 


failures, to follow the life of his Lord and ‘Saviour ; then we need 
have no fear that when his: life shall: end, he will enter ‘into 
‘aught, but, eternal bliss, He will then, learn what is the wealth 


’ beyond computation of the riches of the inheritance which God 


has provided for him. 


SIX WAYS OF GIVING. | ‘ 


WE PRINT below, six ways of giving to the Lord our substance: 
They will be useful in helping to decide whether our beneficence is 
really Christian and acceptable to the Lord. 

1. The Impulsive Way—To give from impulse as much and as 
often as love and pity and sensibility prompt. 

2. The Lazy Way—To make a special effort to earn money for 


‘benevolent objects by fairs, festivals, ete. 


3: The Self-denying Way—To save the cost of luxuries and 
, apply them to purposes of religion and oa, 4 a lead Me 
asceticism ;and self-complaisance., i : 

4... The Systematic; Way—To lay aside as an (flerineg to Gea a 
definite portion of our gains—one-tenth, one: -fifth, one;third, one-half. 
This is adapted to all, whether poor, or rich, and, gifts would be 


‘greatly increased if it were gener ally practised. 


5. The’ Equal Way—tTo g eive to God and the needy just as much 
as we spend ourselves. 

6. The Heroic Way—To limit our expenditures to a certain sum, 
and give away all the rest of our income, This was John Wesley’s 
way.—Am. Ch. S. 8. M agazine. 


He has’ granted him) for-'67 
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@ E learn from Galveston, as the result of inquiry by tele- 
(U graph, that Trinity Church, the oldest and largest parish in 
the city, and her-two missions, are wrecked, but the rector, the 
Rey. C. M. Beckwith, and his family, are safe; Grace Church was 
saved and the rector, the Rev. J. R. Carter, and family, are 
safe; St. 
stroyed; and the missionary, the Rey. Thomas W. Cain, and his 
wife, were drowned. Bishop Kinsolving adds that about ten 
church edifices in his Diocese are totally destroyed, and that the 
loss is incalculable. 

Mr. Cain was one of the most valued of the colored clergy 
in the South, and the esteem of Churchmen in Texas was shown 
by the facet that though he was the oily colored clergyman of 
this communion in the Diocese, he sat as a deputy to the Gen- 
eral Convention from Texas in 1892, the first colored man to 
represent a Southern, or perhaps any other Diocese, in General 
He was ordained by Bishop Whittle, to the diac- 
onate in 1879, and to the priesthood in 1883, and was formerly 
rector of St. Philip’s Church, Richmond, Va. 

We, need hardly say that we commend the needs of these 
stricken parishes to the generosity of Churehmen everywhere. 


Convention: 


We shall have pleasure in making known their wishes for the 
future when priests and people are able to give attention to 
them. At present the immediate needs of the day are para- 
mount. 


CHRISTIAN GOVERNMENTS AND FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


VENTS in China have brought forcibly before the public 

the question as to -the relations which Christian govern- 
ments bear to foreign missions; and the discussions that have 
resulted have proved that there is a wide misapprehension in the 
minds of even Christian people as’ to these relations, 

It is wise in opening any discussion such as this, to begin 
with a definition of terms. By the term “Christian Govern- 


ment,” we mean the governments of people who for the most’ 


part profess to, be Christians, whether any form of Christianity 
is directly recognized by law or not. Practically, that includes 
as Christian nations all the nations of. Europe and America, 
except, of course, the Turkish Empire. By Foreign Missions we 


Augustine’s, the colored mission church, was de-: 


mean, at this time, missions carried on among heathen or dis- 
tinctively non-Christian populations. 


The Christian missionary, going out from Europe or Amer- 
ica to China, or to any other foreign field, goes in a‘ two-fold 
capacity. He is at the same time a missionary of the cross, and 
a citizen or subject of some Christian power. Viewed as a 
missionary of the cross, his allegiance is due only to the great 
Head of the Church, and his citizenship is in heaven exelu- 
sively. He goes among heathen people, perhaps even among 
savages, knowing the dangers and difficulties which may en- 
counter him, and resolved strictly to count his life as naught 
if only he may win souls to Christ. In the quest for souls, 
which is his mission, he may not call upon his government for 
gun boats to enforce his argument, nor must he hesitate to 
encounter whatever dangers may lie before him. 

Here, however, he undoubtedly encounters a perplexing 
question. If the nation of his allegiance has treaties in force 
which limit the travel or scope of action of Christian mission- 
aries, he finds himself perplexed by an apparent conflict of 
duties. On the one hand he feels bound to preach the Gospel to 
every creature within the area in which it may seem to him 
that he has been called. On the other hand, he cannot divest 
himself of the duties of his citizenship, and to enter regions in 
which his government has agreed he shall not enter, is to adopt 
a course which is bound to have serious consequences, even 
though it may be morally defensible. Happily! there are to-day 
few places, if any, in which this problem‘ will) arise, though 
within the space of the last century, in which missionary activ- 
ities have been most pronounced, there have been a considerable 
number of such. 


Wer MAY Now LEAVE for a moment the dutiesiand perplexi- 
ties of the missionary, and consider the duties and perplexities 
of the Christian Powers. The latter find themselves in a posi- 
tion in which there are two difficulties. On the one hand they 
are bound by their duties to their citizens or subjects, to protect 
those citizens or subjects throughout the world. A government 
which does not perform this duty. simply invites the contempt 
of the world and the uprising of its own people in rebellion. A 
government which cannot, or will not, protect its eitizens 
abroad, will very soon discover that it cannot deal with them at 
home. One of the proudest annals of the youthful American 
Republic is that in which is told the story of the enforcing of 
respect for the American flag on the coast of Tripoli. 

The missionary would, in many eases, be glad to renounce 
his citizenship and go into the world solely as a subject of his 
Divine Master, without worldly allegiance. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, there is no practical way by which he can make this re- 
nunciation. An American citizen who braves the wilds of 
Arabia or the interior of China, remains an American citizen 
still, whether he desires it or not, and it is the duty of the 
American government to protect him in his travels. This duty 
is not incumbent upon the government for the sake of the mis- 
sionary, but for the sake of the government itself. If the Amer- 
ican citizen in the interior of China, who may be preaching the 
gospel, is not under the protection of the American flag, then 
American citizens in any other part of the Chinese empire are 
equally without protection. There is no means of diserimina- 
tion, either on the part of this government, or on the part of the 
natives of China, which can show what class of citizens is to be 
protected by the American government, and what’class is not. 
Either all must be protected alike, or else the American govern- 
ment must take the stand that when her citizens go to China, 
they go at their own peril and without the extra-territorial pro- 
tection which is afforded by the law of the United States, and 
granted by the treaties between the nations. To take this step 
might possibly be beneficial to missions, in that it would plant 
the blood of the martyrs, which is the seed of the Chureh; but 
it would undoubtedly be the beginning of the end of the United 
States government. As a practical policy it is quite impossible. 

If American citizenship is to be accounted by the American 
people and the American government, a protection to the indi- 
vidual and a thing to be respected by the world, it can only be 
by this protection extended by the government to all its citizens 
wherever they are. 

We have occasionally seen references to the appeal of St. 
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Paul, inade when he was arrested at Czsarea, in which case, 
when tried before Festus, he took his stand upon an appeal.to 
Cesar, or to the Courts m Rome, thus taking advantage of his 
Roman citizenship. On the one hand it is maintained that St. 
Paul set the precedent of permitting appeals by missionaries 
to the legal protection due them as citizens. On the other 
hand, it is replied that St. Paul was not at that time act- 
ing as a foreign missionary, but that the courts of Caesarea, 
before which he was arraigned, were subject to the Roman 
Courts, as of course the whole of Palestine was subject to the 
Emperor. Ile appealed to Rome only while he was on Roman 
soil. 

In considering this ease, it is apt to be.overlooked that the 
difficulty does not directly arise from the question of the duty 
of the missionary. but from that of the duty of the government. 
Tt is not so much a question of what action St. Paul took when 
he was arraigned at Cesarea, as of what would have been the 
duty of Nero and his government, if he and they had been 
Christians. It is this latter aspect which is most perplexing. 
The study of the early Church, before the alliance between 
Church and State, offers no parallel for the duty of Christian 
governments to-day, simply because the government of that day, 
not being Christian, could not be expected to protect Christians 
as such whether within or without the limits of their empire. 
The two-fold question, therefore, as to the duty of the mission- 
ary and the duty of the home government, can neither of them 
be settled by appeal to the Church in the days when the empire 
was not Christian. ; 

Christian citizenship forbids. the idea that Christian 
Powers shall submit to the persecution of their own subjects or 
citizens when dutside their territorial limits. Indeed Christian 
consciousness. démands, though not altogether successfully, that 
native Christians themselves should be protected by the Christ- 
ian Powers, though outside their own jurisdiction. Few Christ- 
jans are willing that the Sultan of Turkey should be permitted 
to torture and massacre the Armenian Christians at his will, 
without interference of the Christian Powers. Few Christians 
are willing that Christians of foreign citizenship in China 
should be protected by the Powers, while the native Christians 
are abandoned to certain massacre. Thus we see that the whole 
Christian thought of the day requires, first the protection of 
its own subjects in foreign lands, and beyond this, the Christian 
sentiment of the world is approaching the point, if it has not 
absolutely reached it, where it requires the protection of native 
Christians, even though their civil allegiance may rightly be 
due to a non-Christian government. 

Let us consider these two questions singly before we enter 
upon a third consideration as to the duty of the individual mis- 
sionary. 


Tre AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, to take our own as an example, 

is one which is largely interested in foreign commerce. Ter 
-@itizens are found in all parts of the world, and they have 
entered upon various commercial enterprises in lands which are 
not recognized as fully civilized, relying upon the support and 
protection of the home government. This support and protec- 
tion are granted in ordinary cases by means of the Consular 
Courts of Extra Territorial Jurisdiction, as they are called, 
whereby, in such countries as China and Turkey, cases to which 
American citizens are parties, are tried, not by native courts, 
but by the American Consular Court. This Extra Territorial 
Jurisdiction is one which for a long period of time has been 
recognized as lawful, and as being absolutely necessary if such 
nations as China and Turkey are to be tolerated on the face of 
the elobe. 

The extension of the jurisdiction of these Extra Terri- 
torial Consular Courts is limited and defined by the treaties in 
existence between this government and the country immediately 
in question. 
government with the duty of maintaining the treaty rights of 
American citizens and of protecting them in the pursuit of 
their lawful avocations. 

In ordinary times this protection is sufficient. If, however, 
a great crisis arises in which the rights of American citizens are 
trampled upon, or the person or property of American citizens 
is rendered unsafe, then the government which has permitted 
such outrages is responsible to the American government, and 
must make reparation according to the circumstances attending 
the injury done. 

The welfare of the American people depends upon this 
reparation being absolutely insisted upon, and depends as well 
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The Consular Courts are charged by the American, 
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upon the rights of American citizens being respected regardless 
of their vocation, so long as they are not engaged in an unlawful 
ealling. To preach the Christian religion is not an unlawful 
calling in China or Turkey. The right to preach and to prac- 
tise the Christian religion is guaranteed by treaty, and the 
United States government is as fully bound to protect its eiti- 
zens who are engaged in this duty, as to protect citizens who: 
have received concessions for the erection of a railroad, or who 
are engaged in other commercial enterprises. To overlook one 
instance of damage to American citizens is to invite contempt- 
uous insults to others, until it will be impossible for American 
citizens of any calling, and for any purpose, to enter into such 
country. 

Consequently we see that the duty of the American govern- 
ment to protect its citizens is a duty which it owes to itself and 
to the people at large, and not to the individual immediately 
concerned. It is easy to proceed a step further from this con- 
sideration, and show that even though a missionary may himself 
be willing to advance into the interior, merely as a subject of 
his Lord, without the protection of the home government, yet 
that willingness cannot relieve the home government from the 
duty of protecting him. It would simplify matters if it could: 
but as a matter of fact it cannot. 

Of course it may be maintained that the preaching and 
the practice of the Christian religion are not proper subjects to 
be protected by treaty. We reply that, even if such is the ease, 
it is at this time purely an abstract question, because, as a 
matter of fact, existing treaties, whether rightly or wrongly, do 
recognize this right, and consequently the home government is 
bound to protect its citizens in the exercise of that right guar- 
anteed by the treaty. Beyond this, however, we may express 
the further opinion, that while it is no part of the function of 
Christian government to compel or coerce any heathen peoplé to 
aecept Christianity for themselves; yet if any Christian govern- 
ment should protect its citizens in commercial but not in re- 
ligious rights, it would be deserving of the contempt alike of its 
citizens and of the world at large. A Christian missionary is as 
much entitled, and for the same reasons, to the protection. of 
his home government, as is an engineer or a merchant who may 
find work in such countries as China. In cither ease it is not 
as an engineer, a merchant, or a missionary, that protection is 
granted, but as an American eitizen. 

To what 
Christians in 
rritorial Juris- 


The next subject to consider is more perplexing. 
extent are Christian Powers bound to protect 
lands wherein they maintain Courts of Extra 'T: 


diction, when these Christians are not their own subjects or 
citizens? We have alluded to the Armenian massacres. Anglo- 
Saxon Christians, at any rate, were eager to effect intervention 


to prevent or terminate these massacres, and if such imterven- 
tion was not altogether suecessful, it was only because the 
Powers of Europe were not wholly successful in what they at- 
tempted. To take the ground that the Powers exceeded their 
rightful prerogative when they attempted to protect Armenian 
Christians, though the latter were subjects of the Sultan, is to 
take an altogether selfish view of the duties resting upon en- 
lightened Christian governments. 

Let us suppose that while the representatives of the Powers 
are occupying the city of Pcking, emissaries from the Chinese 
government make an attempt to torture and massacre the 
native Christians in that city. Does any right-minded person 
suppose that the Christian Powers would be justified in looking 
on while the outrage and murder were being perpetrated, with- 
out taking a step to end it? When Mr. Conger sent the tele- 
gram to the State Department saying that relief measures must 
embrace 3,000 native Christians who were imprisoned in the, 
Cathedral, and that the foreigners would not accept a relief 
that would abandon these to massacre, does any one feel that 
Mr. Conger took a wrong stand? Would it not be outrageous 
selfishness for the governments of the Powers to protect their 
own citizens only and abandon the natives to massacre? We 
cannot believe that Christian sentiment would feel other than 
outraged if such should be permitted. The civilized world, 
which demanded the Sultan be required to cease the Armenian 
outrages, can hardly be expected to be indifferent when fellow 
Christians. in China are put to torture and to death. The 
Christian world to-day would not permit a Nero to butcher 
Christians to make a Roman holiday. 

We come now to the third and most perplexing paestion of 
all. What is the duty of the missionary? We have seen that 
he cannot, if he would, renounce his allegiance to his home gov- 
ernment. He may go to the extent of adopting Chinese ap- 
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parel and Chinese customs, but he does not thereby become a 
Chinaman, or a subject of the Chinese empire. ‘There ‘is no 
legal means by which he can take the latter step. Again: we 
admit that it would be helpful to the Christian religion if he 
could do so; but the fact remains that he cannot. What then 
shall be his course when beset by danger ? = 

In the first place, he ought never to court danger. He 
ought to exercise the greatest tact in his relations with the 
natives. He ought not'to’ presume upon his foreign citizen- 
ship. He ought to place the good of his fellows before his 
own personal good. If he finds himself in personal danger, he 
ought to take every available step to avoid inflaming the people 
and bringing about the certain calamities, not so much to him- 
self as to others, which will result if he receives personal harm. 
He ought to take every precaution to avoid such danger, not so 
much on his own account as on account of others. 

But granted that he has done all this, and yet finds him- 
self threatened with danger. Shall he, or shall he not, appeal 
to his government for aid? _ 

To this, answers of Christian people will differ. Our own 
opinion is, that if, by such appeal, he is likely to secure safety 
for himself or for the native Christians, he is justified in mak- 
ing it. We hold here, that while the conditions are altogether 
different, the precedent set by St; Paul in Cxsarea may ‘be fol- 
lowed by Christian missionaries to-day. St. Paul appealed .to 
his citizenship, when his rights as a citizen were disregarded 
by subjects of the same Power to which he owed civil allegiance. 
Christian missionaries may, in our opinion, appeal to their 
home government for the Extra Territorial protection which’ is 
guaranteed them by existing tr eaty, in the same manner. 
missionary is engaged in an occupation which is strictly lawful 
and which the government of China has given guarantees shall 
be under its protection, and has, moreover, recognized the right 
of the United States to protect its own citizens; we hold that 
the missionary is justified in appealing to the American Con- 
sular courts, or, if necessary, to American gun boats, for pro- 
tection; and of course the same would apply to subjects of 
other Christian Powers. 

It does not follow, however, that Missionary Boards are 
justified in demanding redress for injuries after they have oc- 
curred, when the demand would not itself prevent the injuries. 
In other words, we hold that missionaries may demand protec- 


tion to avert injury, but not to gain redress for i injury after the 


latter has been inflicted. We hold decidedly that it is not the 
Christian missionaries, or the Christian Missionary Boards, 
which should demand reparation for injuries that have been 
inflicted in China. Christian missionaries and the Missionary 
Boards, as such, should, in our opinion, have nothing whatever 
to do with the diplomatic adjustment now pending.. They may 
indeed as citizens give information, perhaps even counsel, to 


their home governments if called upon ‘for the purpose, or if . 


such seems necessary. _They should not, however, either as 
individuals .or. as missionary organizations, make any demands 
either upon the home government or, upon the Chinese govern- 
ment. Jt,does not, however, follow that, the United States gov- 
ernment should not make such demand for reparation. We hold 
most decidedly that it should. We feel that the rights of eiti- 
zens, which haye been’ trampled upon, should be. the subject 
for a demand for reparation on the part of this government; not 
because the injured parties were missionaries or Christians, but 
because they were American citizens; not, because the Chinese 
government is. to be charged with the duty of protection to 
Christians, but with the duty of protection to Americans; not 
as reparation to missionaries, but for the vindication of the 
dignity of the American people. We hold that the duty of the 
Missionary Boards and the duty of the American government 
are two altogether distinct questions. The former ought not to 
demand any sort of reparation. Their duty is solely to attend 
to the preaching of the gospel, and they have no right to inter- 
fere in diplomatic questions and military movements. On the 
other hand, we do hold, very emphatically, that it is the duty of 
the United States:government and.of the other: Powers, to make 
and to enforce sage demands: with the utmost vigor. it! 
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“THE CHURCH HAS NOT DEFINED’ irri! bie 
(U E ARE now ead then mee by a certain, class, of thinkers _ 


who plead for a large, and, it seems to us, destructive. 


liberty of private opinion .on certain points of commonly aec- 
’ cepted doctrine, on the ground that the Church has. nowhere put 
forth any authoritative definition or statement enabling us to 
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know exactly what she expects us to bélieve and hold Bi POH orf 


gard to them. 

Now it seems to us that, while they are doubtless sincere in 
their views and by no means intending to be obstructive or dis- 
loyal, they press the argument from the undefined much too 


far, and-without subjecting it to any close analysis or sufficient. 


consideration. It is not in evidence, that the Church has not 
defined the various matters. with which, they deal so freely in 
adverse discussion, because she had no defined or decided views 
of her own or because she held the possible vagaries of private 
opinion with regard to them, to be matters of com 
indifference. 

For in the first place, the Church has not defined some 
points in her doctrine. because they involve or concern certain’ 


_mysteries of the divine Being or action which are of, necessity 


‘beyond finite comprehension, and are consequently beyond, the : 


compass of human language. They are simply indefinable. 


In the second place, there are other points of doctrine which 


concern the higher, though not altogether incomprehensible, 
truths of revealed religion, the full knowledge and understand- 
ing of which are not necessary to salvation, and which even if 
defined, would not be understood by the people. Here definitions 
would: he a-practical inutility. Poti ; 


y 


Again, thirdly;.certain others have not feet dene Becine: 


their nature and significance have long since been- determined — 


by the common understanding, :acceptance}: and usage of the’ © 
Church. They are im -fact: self-defined:. Their meaning goes ~ 
It may be-said to be “known and: read 


with their wery existence. 
of all men.” In this case, definitions would»be superfluous. 

And once more, fourthly, there are such rhatters as are, by 
their use and connection in the Book of Cofimoti Prayer, the Or- 
dinal, and the Articles, 'so’ set forth; emipléyed)‘ hind néeessarily 
“understood, that they may be said to be incidentally and practi- 


cally defined;'a species of definition far niore likely to be lucid 


and effective than would be any definitidn in‘sdt form, Here the 


formal definition has been superseded. 


Now it seems to us, that if these thinkers who plead for 
such large liberty of private definition, and who are so much at 


variance with the generally accepted meanings of Inspiration, 
the Real Presence, the Catholie Church, and the like, will but 
with true breadth and thoroughness, examine their argument 
from the undefin ed, they will see, that whatever may be the true 
meaning of those terms, that argument is by no means fairly 
susceptible of the sweeping application which they give it. 
Neither in science nor religion are formal and exact definitions, 
always possible, satisfactory, or even necessary; 
absenge may prove - nothing more than the truth of, this. very, 
Tact. 1 
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men be ttf 


ANSWERS | ‘TO constisponEnrs 


cy Aas © a 


and- their ~ 


Tn connections abhi the: doctrine of the: Real* play we): 


should distinguish between, the thing present, and manner of, its presence... 
According fo: Anglican, aah 


Your question seems to concern the manner. 


‘teaching and the principles of the English’ Church Union, ot which you _ 
‘ inquire ‘partiéularly,' the manner of! Christ's presence in the’ Bucharist. ag°°*> 


not natural;and corporal, but supernatural and by the opetation’ ‘of the 
The thing which is thus present is the Body: and Blood of + 


Holy Spirit. 
at which once hung upon the Cross and is now. glorified. 
Christ’s Body is, of course, a real Body still, although endowed with 
supernatural capacity. ; eo ne 


oy 


A. E. W.—The question whether Miles: Standish was: a Roman 


Catholic has been discussed for. more than a quarter of a century without - 
It is certain that he was the younger son of a . 


being positively settled. 
Roman Catholic family, and must inferentially’ have been brought up as 
‘such. If he remained such he could only have been very lax in his faith 
for (1). he fought on the Orange side in thé‘ Netherlands in’ the ‘Thirty 
Years’ War; (2) he came to America with the Pilgrims who were sailing 
on the Mayflower and who, held very distinct and exclusive. Protestant 
beliefs; (3) his wife was a Puritan and his children were brought up as 
such; (4) he held office in Plymouth,’ where it is extremely unlikely a 
Romanist would have been tolerated; and (5) it is most unlikely that he. 


would have held the esteem of the Puritans as he did, both during and 


| after his lifetime, if he, had, held the Roman faith which was. so obnoxious. 
to them. Apparently, howeyer, Standish had no part jin’ the Puritan 
church at Plymouth, and Tossing (Rield Book of the Am. Revolution) is, 


‘probably: mistaken in naming “him ‘as’ a “mmertiber of the “Pirst: church of es 


o-Plymouth.” Apparently he ived as a: renegade Roman Catholic, staunch 


yo eand ‘upright, but, not. weligious, and unattached to any ae organiza- 


ptiom, oe a] : Ree ea ive Een mie ee OLE 
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TIME levels all variations of purely artificiali growth; but character 
has marks that time cannot remove, and is. builded io eternity. Sa 


test of character is its fitness for eternity. : 
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Civil Church Cases: To Illustrate the Civil Status of American Churches. 
By George James Bayles, Ph.D. New York: The Civil-Church Press. 
1900. 

This volume, though of small bulk, is exceedingly interest- 
ing to the student of American Institutions, and of Church 
law. The principle of a free Church in a free State may with 
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justice be termed an American principle, not only because it is ~ 


embodied in the Federal and State Constitutions, and so is a 
part of our fundamental law, but because it has really been our 
experiment. More than this, it was at first considered to be one 
of those rash and radical departures from European precedents 
which were thought to be characteristic of the revolutionary 
spirit which pervaded the minds of our ancestors of the last 
- century. And when one thinks it all over, it‘must be confessed 
that it was an experiment of no little magnitude and of striking 


novelty.. Though such was the most ancient and primitive con-. 


dition of the existence of the Catholic Church, yet. for some 
fifteen hundred years the Christians of the old world,:and most 
of those in the new, had entertained:no practical conception of 
the Church except as intimately connected with the State, de- 
pendent upon. it;,or else: seeking to bring it into subjection to 
the ecclesiastical ,power.,, To the experience of mankind, there- 
fore, the American, experiment was the most novel of new 
things in the political and ecclesiastical sphere. 

Now Americans all know that the’experiment has worked 
very: well; far better, indeed, than its critics would like to admit, 
or that its warmest advocates of an hundred years ago dared to 
anticipate. The ecclesiastical aspect of the experiment, is not 
‘one which the present writer feels disposed to glorify or rejoice 
over, for the strict and loyal Churchman cannot find much else 
but an occasion for earnest prayer in “our many unhappy divi- 
sions.” But with this aspect of the question we are not here 


concerned; at least not primarily.’ The point of view here occu-, 
For al- 
though the religious opinions of the American people are not 
provided they offend not against’ 


pied is that of the student of sociology and of law. 


subject to legal coercion, 
morals (and our limits are exceedingly ‘broad here); and re- 
ligious organizations are not under legal coercion so far as 
regards their right to hold and to teach such doctrines as they 
believe, nor are they benefitted by any form of “establishment,” 
yet certain relations between “the Churches” and the civil 
power have been determined by judicial decisions. 

Of these decisions, Dr. Bayles has selected,those in which 
the courts have laid tse the broadest inci sle ‘for the guid- 
ance. of the body politic, and those which have the: widest appli- 
cation: to’ the bodies ‘ecclesiastical: \“In point of time,” asthe 
Jeartied author tells us in his preface, “these decisiqns, coyer 
nearly, the ‘whole period of our national life. The. principles 
ihesact, forth, have produced a: civil status for the olugghes that 
has no parallel in Christendom.” 

Tt is this remarkable statement that must arouse a keen 
interest. What is the character of this status? What steps were 
taken in the development of it? Have the liberty and integrity 

_of the.churches on the one hand, or of the State on the other, 
been trenched upon? And furthermore, has our policy of 


‘Church law, so far as it has been developed, shown such prac- 


tical superiority over the European system in its actual work- 
ing, as to insure its permanence as.an institution resting upon 
an enlightened. popular approval ? To answer all these ques- 
tions, even briefly, would require a paper of considerable length, 
‘but since the questions are suggested by our. author’s state- 


ment, it can and should be said in reply, that a study-of the. 


judicial. decisions which he has-collected in his valuable book 
will result: in a satisfactory reply to each of ‘them.’ 


The broad status recognized’ as fundamental by all. our. 


civil court's was clearly enunciated, by the. Court. of, Appeals, of 
Kentucky, in, the case of Shannon ef al.i vs. Frost: et/al.: “4A 
civil,court.can not revise ecclesiastical decisions, but’ may’ de- 


cide the rights of the property and the use thereof. It cannot 


‘decide upon the regularity of an excommunication, but the fact 
it may decide.” And-the Supreme Court of Massachusetts,’ in 
‘Silshy vs. Barlow et al., laid down the principle that: “The legal 


tribunals of the State have no jurisdiction over a Church or its‘ 
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members; and the ecclesiastical judicatories are not authorized 
to interfere with the temporalities of a religious society or 
congregation.” More clearly still, the Supreme court of Minne- 
sota stated the principle that “civil courts never assume to de- 
termine the abstract truth or falsity of any religious doctrine. 
The most they can do is, when rights of property dependent on 
adherence to, or teaching of, a particular religious doctrine, are 
tried before the court, to.examine what, as a matter of fact, the 
doctrine is, and whether, as a fact, the particular person adheres 
to or teaches it.” The opinion, with commendable self-restraint, 
even goes further, and says that when a congregation adopts 
certain books as the exponents of its faith, and differences of 
opinion as to the interpretation of these formularies arise, then 
if no mode of determining such differences.is provided by the 


‘constitution. of the society, “the civil, courts will not hold that 


adherence to either interpretation dissolves, ipso facto, a mem- 
ber’s connection with the congregation so that he ceases to be 
a member of the corporation it has formed to hold and control 
its property.” It is obvious in such eases an ecclesiastical court 
of final appeal becomes a necessity. 

One of the broadest and most luminous opinions cited in 
this book is that of the Supreme Court of the U. S. in Watson 
vs. Jones, delivered in December, 1871, The questions before 
civil courts concerning the rights of property held by ecclesias- 
tical bodies are classified by the court under three general 
heads: eee yc. 

1. When the property in question has been devised for the 
purpose of propagating and supporting a specifie form of re- 
ligious belief or doctrine. In this case the court will inquire 
into the religious f: Lith or practice of those claiming to control 


the property, and will see that it shall not be div erted from that: 
trust. 

2. In the case of property acquired in the ordinary way 
by an independent or congregational body, the majority of such 


body, or such organization of the society as by its own rules 
constitute its government, will establish an equitable claim to 


the possession of the property. 

3. In the ease of a society which constitutes a subordinate 
part of a general religious organization (as does “The Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church in the U. S. A.”)—having established 


tribunals for ecclesiastical government, the principal of ecclesi- 
astical self-government, and of respect, on the part of the civil 


courts, for the jurisdiction of ecclesiastical tribunals within 
‘their. proper sphere, is most amply illustrated. The ease of 
Watson vs. Jones was one of this class, where the right of prop- 
erty was dependent upon the question of doctrine, discipline, 
ecclesiastical law, rule, or custom, or church government, | “In 
this class of cases” (so the judgment of the Supreme! Court 
runs) “we think the rule of action which should govern the eivil 
courts, founded in ‘a broad and sound view of the relations of 
Church and State under our system of laws, and supported®by a 
prepondering weight of judicial authority, is; that whatever the 
question of discipline, or of faith, or ecclesiastical rule, custom, 


or law have been decided by the ‘highest of these Church‘ judi- 
eatories to which the matter has been carried, thé legal tribunals 
must accept such decisions as final, and as bitiding on pine m, mn 
their applpication to the case beforé them?" {0 ‘ 
“This particular opinion of the Supreme Court’ is’ further’ 
remarkable for the fact that it proeéeds to cite the principle laid 
down by the highest tribunals in Great Britain as governing the 
action of its courts in similar cases, and to show that that 


principle is not applicable under our Federal Constitution and: 


system of law. For the Lord Chancellor had ruled, and: was 
sustained by the House of Lords, that “it is the duty of the 
court in such cases’ to inquire and decide for -itself, ‘not only 
what was the nature and power of these Church judicatories, 
but what is the true standard of faith in the Chureh organiza- 
tion, and which of the contending parties before the court holds 
to this ‘standard.” This principle is traversed and rejected as 
inapplicable by our Supreme Court in several paragraphs of 
great power and lucidity, and in conclusion, the Court. said: 

“But it is easy to see that if the civil courts are to inquire into 
all these niatters, the whole subject of the! doctrinal theology, 
the usages and ‘customs; the written laws and fundamental 
organization of every religious denomination, may, and must, 

be examined into withminuteness and care, for they would be- 
come, in almost every case, the cr iteria by which the validity ote 
the edelbsiast ical! decrée” would’ bé ‘determmed ‘by the civil 
court. This principal would deprive these bodies of the right of” 
construing their own Church laws, would open the way to all - 
the evils which we have depicted as attendant-upon the doctrine: 


.of Lord Eldon, and would, in effect, transfer to the civil courts, 
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where property rights were concerned, the decision of all ecclesi- 
astical questions.” 

The decisions affecting this third class of eases have a 
special interest for Churchmen, and at this time more than 
ever. We have seen that the highest court in the land has laid 
down the just principle according to which the civil courts 
should be guided in dealing with ecclesiastical cases involving 
property rights. In the third general class of such cases, when 
the right to property is dependent upon the decision of a strictly 
ecclesiastical question, the civil courts will be guided by the 
decision of the highest Church court to which the question has 
been carried. 

But it is right here that our glaring defect as’ an’ ecclesi- 
astical organization stares us in the face. We are confronted by 
it and cannot escape it. What courts have we ifi “this'Church” 
higher than diocesan courts? How could theteivilcourts pro- 
tect property rights in our case, even with the best intentions 
and desires, in the face of our failure to provide for ourselves 
such a system of judicatures as would enable questions of doc- 
trine and discipline to be appealed from a court of first instance 
to one with wider jurisdiction, and, in questions of fundamental 
import, to a court of final appeal? But we have no such judicial 
system, and there are not a few Churchmen who raise objections 
to the constitution of such a system. Presbyterians, Method- 
ists, Roman Catholics, and various other denominations have 
not been backward in perfecting their judicatories, and are 
capable of meeting all the conditions laid down by the highest 
judicial authority as requisites for a full and fair consideration 
of such cases as we have cited, with that respect which the civil 
courts desire to manifest towards the decisions of properly con- 
stituted ecclesiastical courts. Why are we alone deficient in this 
most important matter ? 

It will be seen from what has been said—and much more 
might be said—that Dr. Bayles has placed before the com- 
munity, especially on its ecclesiastical side, a compilation of 
great and permanent value. It is to be desired that the volume 
will be carefully studied by the members of the Church, especi- 
ally at. the present juncture, when there is pending before the 
Church the most important revision of the constitution and 
canons that has been attempted since 1789. Of that revision not 
the least important part is the erection of a system of judica- 
tories which shall be commensurate with the needs of the 
Church as a National Church, with a firm yet flexible organiza- 
tion; tribunals whose decisions shall command respect both 
within and without the Church, from the civil courts as well as 
from the individual members of the Church who voluntarily 
and loyally submit to its spiritual authority. And one may 
venture to express the hope that the volume before us is but the 
precurser of others of equal or even greater value in the same 
department of study and research, a department which has too 
long been neglected, to the detriment of the Church’s interests, 
as one cannot but believe. F. W. Taytor. 


Fiction and Miscellaneous. 


The Golden Fleece. (Ia Toison D’Or.) 
Achard. Illustrated by Victor A. Searles. 
@o:))| Price, $1.50. 


In the days of Louis XIV. there was a union of French, 
German, and Austrians, gathered on the banks of the Danube, 
met to repel the invasion of the Turk under Acmet Kiriperli. 
It would be difficylt to find in the intervening years any project 
in which a Frenchman and a German joined hands in a common 
cause, till this year of our Lord nineteen hundred, when they 
have been thundering together against the walls of Peking, for 
the cause of humanity and Christianity. In the days of Louis, 
the allied forces also stood for the saving of the Christian re- 
ligion against which the Turk was sending his hordes, in the 
name of Mahomet, hoping once and for all to destroy it. The 
story has to do with the adventures of Hugues De Montestrue, 
and officer in’ the army, sent by Louis to assist the Austrians in 
repelling the Turk. We may say at once, that if Monsieur 
Achard has written any more stories like this we hope his pub- 
lishers. will hasten to translate and publish them. We do not 
remember anything since Dumas’ The Three Musketeers that 
approaches in interest, in skill, in clever character drawing, the 
story of the Golden Fleece. We understand Monsieur Achard 
was a contemporary of Dumas’. <As.a story teller he might have 
been an apt pupil or.an elder brother. There is no imitation, 
for each has his own peculiar gift of manner and style. 

_ Achard, like Dumas, can handle a multitude of characters 
while keeping one or two well in the foreground. His soldiers 
are marvels of daring; his swordsmen are furies in duwello; 


From the French of Amédée 
Boston: L. C. Page & 
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his women are the most passionate lovers, intriguers, and haters. 
The plot is well constructed and unravels slowly and after many 
devious windings and much spilling of red blood. Mines and 
counter mines abound. But in the end virtue triumphs and the 
villains meet their. just deserts. This we contend should always 
happen in well constructed stories, and obtains in this. We are 
under obligations to Messrs.. Page and Company for bringing 
out The Golden Fleece. 


I 
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Philip Winwood: A Sketch of the Domestic History of an American Captain in 
the War of Independence....., Written by his enemy in war, Herbert 
Russell, Lieutenant in the Loyalist Forces. Presented anew by Robert 
Neilson Stephens, Author of A Gentleman Player, The Road to Paris, ete. 
Illustrated by E. W. D. Hamilton. Boston: L,.C. Page and Company. 
Price, $1 50. 

Mr. Stephens is a famous story teller, as is witnessed by the 
four or five tales that precede Philip Winwood. All these have 
been well received and read by many hundred people who like 
tales of adventure. If all these friends will read Philip Win- 
wood we surmise their verdict would be unanimous, that the 
last story is “far and away” the best. While the time selected, 
before and during our Revolutionary War, has been threshed 
over time and time again, Mr. Stephens has brought us a story 
that does not seem to have been told. We have no hesitation in 
pronouncing it as good an historical novel as has been written 
this year. 

The first few chapters, given up to the boyhood of Philip in 
the Faringfield family, with whose fortunes his are constantly 
intermingled, give a pretty picture of domestic life in New 
York in the years 1763-76. Then; or maybe it was always, the 
romance begins. The desire to visit England on the part of 
Philip’s sweetheart makes trouble. Thé breaking out of hos- 
tilities increases the mischief. The farnily is divided against 
itself. A dissolute son makes no end of complication and leads 
some good people into saying naughty things. 

There are several characters of more than common interest. 
Captain Falconer, the gay and dissolute British officer, plays 
the part of villain, not so good as Lord Carnal in To Have and 
To Hold, but extremely well, and dies with his boots on like the 
rascal that he is. Pretty Fanny, whose soft brown eyes win our 
hearts while looking so fondly on Philip, becomes the dear girl 
that she is by going to the right place beside Herbert. Mr. 
Faringfield is a strong, stern, upright, and consistent char- 
acter throughout. The history in this novel is less anachronis- 
tic than most historical novels, and be it said, for those who like 
their history in this way, is accurate. 

The story leaves a pleasant impression when done; and one 
wishes somehow, some way, the author might have continued our 
acquaintance with the people we meet in its pages. Mr. Steph- 
ens has always shown the dramatic in his writing, being alive 
to scenery, situation, and effect. All the elements of time, inter- 
est, and plot are here represented in his best hand. The publish- 
ers have added all the necessary details of bookmaking to war- 
rant us in restating what we said at the beginning, that Philip 
Winwood is one of the best historical novels of the year. 13% 


The Baron’s Sons, A Romance of the Hungarian Revoliition of 1848. By 
Maurus Jokai, Author of Black Diamonds, Pretty Michel, ete. Trans- 
lated by Perey Favor Bicknell, Joint Translator of The Jesuit Rela- 
tions. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. Price, $1.50. 

A most fascinating story by one of the most brilliant ro- 
mancers. It takes a careful hand and long experience to exploit 
so many characters as Jékai gives us in this novel. But the 
author has both, and things get tangled only when the story 
requires it. The old Baron, given by his physician only sixty 
minutes to live, calls his wife, and outlines for her his will for 
the future of all four. His sons are to fill most important 
positions. One must be a Diplomat, the second a soldier, the 
third a high government official. His wife is to marry in‘six 
weeks a man of the Baron’s choosing. Then the old tyrant dies. 
The story is intense, strong, virile. The widow sets herself hero- 
ically to do exactly the opposite thing from the heartless and _ 
selfish instructions of the dead Baron. The scenes. are laid in 
the courts of St. Petersburg, Vienna, and Moscow. The armies 
of Austria and Hungary contend, and as we all know, ‘the 
Hungarians are conquered and absorbed. These troubled times 
make the movement and scenery that occupies the author’s story. 
The three sons are brilliant actors that take leading parts im the 
drama. ‘ 

The scenes change rapidly, the situations are intense and 
tragic. The minor parts are filled in skilfully, and°not once 
is the interest allowed to flag. It is a strong story, by a gifted 
writer, of stirring times, and adds another laurel to the wreath 
of Maurus Jékai. 
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The Sun Maid, A Story of Fort Dearborn. 
of The Little Lady of the Horse, ete. 
*“/€o. ~'Price, $1.50; 

A real Indian story, and an interesting one. The city of 
Chicago, with old Fort Dearborn, is the scene of the allegory, 
for so the author calls her book. Back in 1812 the story of the 
“Sun Maid” and the beginning of Chicago were fashioned. Fort 
Dearborn was a far Western post in those days and a village of 
Pottawottomies was scattered over the prairie where now Chi- 
eago stands. The “Sun Maid” is a stolen white child whose 
father and mother are dead, one from the Indians, the other 
from grief. Her beauty and artfulness, her courage and amia- 
bility, win the affection of an Indian woman, who adopts her. 
After. the massacre of the people of Fort Dearborn, soon after 
the story opens, a boy, Gasper, who seems to be the only sur- 
viyor, is brought back to the Indian camp. and recognizes the 
girl. Both are taken care of by “Other Mother,” Wahneenah. 

Their growth and adventures occupy the remainder of the 
book, and it would be unfair to tell of them, for it is worth while 
to read the story. The book is well gotten up and the illustra- 
tions add to its interest. 


By Evelyn Raymond, Author 
New York: E. P. Dutton & 


A Georgian Actress. By Pauline Bradford Mackie, Author of Mademoiselle 
De Berney, Ye Little Salem Maide, ete. Illustrated by E. W. Ham- 
ilton. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. Price, $1.50. 


Mrs. Mackie has written two or three very pretty romances, 
and this last is not a whit less interesting than the preceding. 
This story begins in the Mohawk valley, in the days before the 
Revolution when Sir William Johnson Hall was Indian agent 
for the London Company, in’ the days when George III. was 
king. 

Sir William was a, good agent, but not so good a moralist. 
His son is educated in London, while his two daughters, Ann 
and Peggy, are seeluded with, a governess in a castle some miles 
from the Hall, and grow up amid the woods and with only the 
one woman. to instruct them. Ann has ambitions for the stage 
imbibed from her reading. Peggy grows up like “Topsy” and 
becomes a bit more charming and very interesting. 

The story moves to London Town, where the sisters have 
adventures. Ann meets Mr. Garrick and he helps her to fulfil 
some desires of her heart. There is a manly lover who appears 
at the right time and helps to unravel skeins of trouble. 

Mrs. Mackie’s style is easy and graceful and she tells her 
story im a straight-away manner that holds the attention to the 
end. She excels in description of woods and streams, and has 
a way with her at times quite captivating. The story is short 
and wholly unpadded, which fact is to be commended. B. 


Battling for Atlanta. By Byron A. Dunn, Author of General Nelson’s 
, Scout, ete. “The Young Kentuckian Series.’ Chicago: <A. C. 
McClurg & Co. Price, $1.25. 
The boys who haye followed the perilous adventures of 
Fred Shackelford through his campaigns with Nelson, ending at 
Fort Donelson, and through the second volume, wherein he 
fights at the siege of Corinth, goes through the battles of Stone 
River, Perryville, ease, to the final storming of Look- 
out and Missionary Ridge, welcome this third volume in which 
Fred finds a sweetheart among his country’s enemies, ‘There is 
plenty of fighting here also, as well as the charming little ro- 
mance that comes to this soldierly young man of twenty-one. 
There is enough of the suffering of the soldiers while in action 
"and as prisoners to arouse the sympathy of the reader. - The tale 
is remarkably well constructed and the history close to the 


truth. The book is attractively made and illustrated. B. 
At the Court of the King: . Being Romances of France. Edited by G. 
,», Hembert Westley. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. Price, $1.25. 


_ Here is a collection of short stories, some of the time of the 
fourteenth, some of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, being 
episodes happening at the French Court. 

. They are of unequal value, and all of indifferent merit. 
“The Priest of Laiiquedoc” is the best of all. “The Double 
Stratagem” is well told. But the sindicated short stories ap- 
pearing in the newspapers of to-day, are equally good as to 
- subject, style, and tellig, However there are a good many 
people who will be interested in this collection, if for no other 


reason, than. that all things “Frenchy” please them. There is 
_ nothing to indicate the author unless the “editor,” Mr. Westley, ., 


will answer to the call. 


The evolution, of the short: story has.placed before ahr: iy 


ican. readers vastly better ones than these, from Mr.. Gilbert 
Parker, Jack London, and Bret Harte; while Gautier in France 
stands without a peer. , 
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Eve’s Paradise 


By Mrs. Bray. 


PAID DDooa—5yrv re XO mtr eee 
-CHAPTER XII. 


LIGHT IN THE DARKNESS, 


“Only-a rolling, moaning sea; 

And a small, weak bark by the tempest driven 
Hither and thither helplessly. 

For I am alone on this moaning sea ; 

Alone, alone on the wide, wild sea! 

Only God stands in the dark by me. 


So ous in the night on the wide, wild sea, 
When the wind was beating drearily, 
I met with Him who had died for me.” 
Pons, by B. M. 
VE’S thoughts were now so much occupied with the picture 
in the gallery, that she was scarcely able to think of any- 
thing else. Day and night it absorbed her, and she watched her 
opportunity until she could go there again. 

Several days passed before the longed-for opportunity ar- 
rived, so seldom was she left alone. But one morning Margaret 
told her that she was going to be busy in her room for two or 
three hours, and she must amuse herself. It showed an advance 
in the development of Eve’s mind that she began to wonder why 
eyery now and then Margaret should shut herself up in her own 
room and would not let her come. 

This time she had much less compunction in going, and 
hardly any sense of uneasiness, but rather a kind of feeling that 
she had a perfect right to find out as much as possible what had 
been kept from her. 

The picture was never out of her mind, and the moment she 
entered the gallery again, her attention was rivetted on it. 

She began to wonder more about it. 

Who could this man be, with the nails through his hands 
and feet ? 

She wanted to ask Margaret, and yet she did not dare to do 
so, for fear that her visits to the gallery should be stopped. 

She stood gazing for some time, and then the thought 
seemed to strike her that she had looked at nothing else in the 
room, and as she turned from the picture she was overpowered 
with the wonders that met her eyes on every side, and bewildered 
her senses. 

Picture after picture—more and more pictures, but all of 
figures; a perfect revelation to Eve. 

The one that struck her most was a copy of Raphael’s “Ma- 
donna della Sedia.” 

“Are these children?” said Eye to herself, as she looked at 
the two lovely boys, with the mother’s cheek resting against the 
head of the boy Christ. “Is this what Margaret meant when 
she talked about children? Was I once a child like that? Oh, 
if I could only see children! ‘The doctor said I could play with 
them. I wonder what it would be like? Should I be able to 
touch them and kiss them as I do Margaret ?”’ 

The little soul became hungry with a want it had never 
known before, for the touch of another child’s hand, the kiss of 
another child’s lips. 

And yet Jasper said he had not robbed Eve of anything. 

Then Eve’s eyes fell upon something ewhich she had not 
seen before. 

Part of the room was lined with bookeases, and filled with 
books. 

“T wonder if es are new music books,” she said, for music 
was the only thing she had seen in that form. Even that was 


all specially prepared for her, with no words or letters of’ any 


kind given. Sir Jasper had it all copied, so that she should not 
even by chance learn to read a word. 
Timidly she went up to the bookease, and with half trem 


bling fingers drew out a volume. 


Not music, but full of strange lines. What could thee 


mean ? 


Music she understood; music spoke to her in a voice which 
she could not understand; but these‘lines said nothing. 

Did they speak to any one? !Did Jasper, did Mar garet 
know what they said? ~ 

The doctor talked of books. Was this what he meant? were 
these the lessons she ought to learn? 


‘Another and another she took out. It might be that some 


3 re was only a child’s fancy, but it comforted her. 
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would speak to*her. But no! all were'silent; their, voices, were 
dumb to little, uneducated Eve, 

And there was no one to tell her of the unspoken knowledge 
they contained.:°' ‘ 

Alas, poor Eve! + i i 

In turning over the pages of one, ae came 46 some astra” 
tions: Then her niind awoke. “This was no longer‘a dumb lan- 
guage. 
treasure aftér treasure; § > Pere 

Again a feeling of resentment sprang uD Bey this time it 
was stronger. : ; 

Why was all this kept from her? » Whose: abn ata it be? 

She put the book back, revelling in the thought that she 
would come again’ and again—that ‘here was an-inexhaustible 
store of delight which she could ‘never be tired’of. 

Then she walked up and down the ‘long ‘room, feasting her 
eyes on beautiful statues, bronze figures, vases “ every lovely 
shape. 

Numbers of things she could not — in the least; 
but they were the more entrancing from the EO Story which 
enshrouded them. 

She felt, at last, that she must not stay any longer or she 
would be missed. | | 

She little thought that she had ‘already been! over two Hours 
in the gallery, and that’ Margaret was looking’ for her! 

Her last look was at the picture, ° 
to call it. 

The sad look ¢are over her face! as she saa below Her 

“Oh, I wish you'could come down,” she said; “you must be 
so tired, . it must Burt so. Good-bye,” she whispered; “T will 
come again.’ i 

She fancied it there came a sad smile on'the Divine face. 


she had made him less sad. 

“Where have you been all this time?” said Margaret, when 
she met her in the garden. “I have been looking for you such a 
long time.” baa 

‘The shadow which never left Eve drew nearer. 

“T was not anywhere,” she said. . 

“But you must have been somewhere, child?” 

“Well! I was on the beach,” she answered. : 

The words seemed to be put in her mouth, and she spoke 
them. 

“T never thought of looking for you there,” said Mareret: 
“You go so seldom there alone, and I thought you were prac- 
tising.” 

“T am sick of practising,” said Eye impatiently, 
wanted to go out; why dein’ + 127 

Margaret Roked up in utter astonishment. “It had been 
years since Eve had said a hasty word. She had ceased to con- 
template even the possibility of it. 

“There was no harm, dear,” she said; “only another time 
tell me when you are going, and I shall not be anxious.” 

Eve was once more her gentle, submissive self. 


It was as though it had been someone else speaking, and 
not her. 


“and I 


With eager fingers she turned the ee pret finding’: 


‘my ie aa as she’ began — 


She thought’ 


She put her arms round Margaret’s neck and kissed | 
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her, for she felt sorry though she did not know it, and could not | 


express her feelings. No one-had ever explained to her what 
sorrow was, so how could she be sorry for what she had done? 

And yet Eve had broken two laws since she had been into 
the gallery, and eaten of the tree of good and evil. 

She had unwittingly listened to the voice of the tempter. 
She had disobeyed, she had told a lie; but neither of the sins 
weighed upon a conscience which had never been awakened. 

As time went.on, Eve began to grow an, adept in the art of 
deceiving. 

Many an hour she spent in the gallery when she was sup- 
posed to be doing something else. 

Untruths rose easily to.her lips and no one suspected. 

Her color never rose; her sweet eyes looked Margaret 
straight in the face. 
that her sin was finding her out. 


Though no less fond of music, she’ declined to spend the 
hours over it that she used to do, and only’ took up her violin as 
an amusement. 

But what struck Margaret very much was that although she 
practised less, when she did play there was a new depth and soul 
in her musié which it had never shown before. Sometimes, 


‘She day not know that she was lying, and , , 
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when she was improvising in her dreamy. way, there rang out 
. tones of such utter sadness that Margaret could hardly bear it. 
At such times Eve was thinking of her picture, but: pg 
did not. know it. 

Ah! there were many ings which she did nee leagues ai 
she. did not suspect them.; ee tree of know of good and 
evil was bearing bitter fruit... 3 

She had-to be very! ‘calla tls now we she winised the: igallery, 
for fear she should be found:out; indeed:she seldom went inthe 
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‘daytime, except, when: Margaret had gone: tothe mainland. 


Her usual way was to steal out of. bed early in the summer 
morning, and creep in,:in the dim twilight which faintly strug- 
gled through the cracks of the shutters.. —Then she would gently 
unfasten one, and admit the dim, ghost-like rays of light, in 
which the pictures:and statues looked strange and weird. 

- Eve was. not afraid. ._Indeed she had never heard of any- 
thine to be afraid of; but the sense of :smystery: and. utter: still- 
ness appealed to her nature, and she loved those times almost 
more than any other: Gradually, as she knew the pictures more 
intimately, she grew to love them intensely, and be to weave 
a sort of story'in connection with them. 

Her imagination had never been cultivated, but ae were 
certain undoubted faets.which she could not help realizing: : 

In Raphael’s “Descent from the Cross” and Fra Angelico’s, 
she saw Him being taken down. Jit,was.a sort of:relief! to her to 
feel that He: wasinot-Jeft always nailed to the cross;iand yet she 
would tremble lest they should let Him fall, so dificult»was it 
for her to separate the -real:from the.imaginary. i Sometimes she 
would stand there trembling till she: could hardly bear: it, and 
would, turn, with a;relief to the Pieta by HraiBartolomméo. How 
she loved that picture. ‘She did not know that it »was still the 
dead Christ; but she realized that the pain was ‘over: That loy- 


_ing arms «were round Him, that: some onecwas/\embraeing His 


feet. Often Eve longed: to:get: up. tothe picture: and ‘lie’ there 
too. Then came others, more painful to-her, of the carrying to 
the tomb.|, She. could. not understand them. Why could they 
not let Him lie stilin the arms of those that loved Him?! Later 
came pictures of) the Resurrection and ithe Ascension, and in 
some dim way she began to realise that He was alive again. Not 
that she called it so; she,onlysaid, ‘He is‘awake.” 

But ever and always: she loved that: first picture best.» It 
was searcely ever out of her thoughts, and the pain and agony 
grew. upon her as the weeks went by. Her health began to 
suffer, and she grew thinner. and thinner; whilst ‘her fa¢e at 
times seemed to jtake an: unearthly expression, which’ frightened 
Margaret, who was verfodthy at-a loss to account for a a : 
phase in. Eve. : 

Worst of all, her ee pecan restless. Li, 1x ona 

She muttered and ‘talked in her sleep; but so incoherently 
that,it was impossible-to make out. what she said: ae. 

. More than onee' Deering had found her vondee about the 
room.in her sleep,.and.had taken her back to bedi! 1 17% 

|, Margaret. felt| that this could not be allowed: to go’ on, ‘and 
she was, just. intending to send for: Dr. Ferguson again, when, to 
her, great, relief, she had a letter from Sir Jasper ‘to'\say that he 
was coming, baek to: Moina in a few days. So: pai ou 
waiting until he had seen: Eve. LOA nti fas 

She told him nothing of:her state when she ‘aiden for he 
was .always so slow to believe what she said, and she thought 
that now it would be impossible for him to shut his eyes to gene 
change in the child. ym: 

Sometime previously she had written him a' long account of 


_what Dr. Ferguson, had’ said, but he had. sae lave Be Si 


fears. ae WSs 
He arrived one aiponined: and. she a Eve « as’ esha went 
_ down to the landing-place to meet him. 1S ES 


Six months had now passed. since He had. seen Reg and in 
that time she had grown out of her epyyzpood into-a tall, sTiehk 
girl. Day 
“Why, ive I chobhl hardly hae ieee you,” were suis 
_ first words. “Where i is my little acuk gone?” 

, “She will:never; come back,” said Eve gravely. 

The words were strange ones for her to use, and Sir Ji ‘aéper, 


+ who knew nothing of. the development. which had been’ going on 
terious, inexeimable way. | She Baeathe less penae ae and 


sometimes asserted | herself ima’ way, that' astonished Margaret. , 


in; her, mindj was struck.and puzzled. by them. 5)?” 
, Still, more was he puzzled by her manner.’ ~*~ 7)! ~~ 
‘The little, submissive child seemed gone indeed.’ '" 
She was -affectionate:still, but she had shown no rapturous 
. delight at seeing him, as she used to do, and a cline — 
seemed a thing of the past. 
In its place there was a slightly defiant manner, as if she 
were on the watch for something. 
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The truth was that it had begun more.and more to dawn on 
Eve’ S-Mmind that it was:Sir Jasper who was keeping her from all 
“nose things which the doctor seemed to think she ought to 
know. Margaret sometimes told her things, and answered her 
“questions. Sir Jasper never.. tsa 
» .oAlso, Margaret:always said, “We must: ee Sir Jasper,” and 
seemed to be able to do nothing without his Jeave; so the little 

-germ.of resentment, which: had‘all: this time ‘been growing and 
*, growing, had now.developed intbia power ‘of ‘some magnitude. 
Besides, she was afraid that his-return would: put a stop to her 
yisits to the gallery;'which had now become a part of her life. 

Now that she understood more, she was sure that he spent a 

_ ‘great.deal of his time there, so that she would not dare to. run 
any: risk of meeting him. | i adh 

Thestrain she was undergoing boone 403 tell: upon -her 
Pend once or twice she.answered: Sir e eaper so-irritably 
si he could not help'noticing ‘it. 

: Margaret said nothing. 

Her music he was absolutely satisfied with. He, too, felt 
the soul which had come into it; but for some curious reason, 
she declined to play to him, except when the fancy took her. 

“Come and let us have some’ music,” had been his’ constant 
‘speech, and Eve had been always ready to respond. || 

sThen:he had been in’ sympathy with her¢§ se it was as 
- though she: were out. of:touch with hin: { f 


“2 foy As-likely.as not, ‘she would’ answer, eee: now, Te asper. I , 


domot want to play.riih) fer Uaswrode toe i 
', zo She:had quite dropped the: ohildisls name oft Japs; somehow 
it _shei seemed ‘ta be putting away childish’ things. 01° 


{ Nothing!that he could say: would make her’ play! when she: 


did; not. wish: tot Sa *however) much Rag he might be, he 
+ could say nothingwtisy sii) 3 Miley eas ton 
: The’ only: aie wower: Lé had allowed: her waatlove, and 
' “now: that stronger imterests had SPrune up in‘her heart, she was 
» ceasing to care to please: him: ’ 
Never having 
, self, she was: unconsciously. becoming’ selfish: 

“Wow. Kve is changed,’’.said: Sir Jasper one ‘eventing after 
Gilec had. gone to.bed. iit nh femal -) 

For a long time he had not ikea to put his aa into words, 
but this, evening she had ss dares to play: to'‘him at all, and he 
‘was vexed. WW 

,. “I am-glad you see it? said Margaret Seer *T have been 
anxious about her for a long time.” /' : bis "2 

| “What can have happened? said J asper; she is like a 
Paiileeont child. She used to be always so-sweet- tempered and 
eager to do what she was bidden, but now she asserts her will 
whenever the whim strikes her?” 

ZI cannot account for it in any way,’ "ee een “As 
I Fold you, the doctor let: fall: certain words ‘which set her! think- 

_ , ing.,’ She asked me a good many ‘questions at ‘the time, and 
grew so much brighter that Iwas quite pleased: Then’ all at 


_ ,onee came: a.change; she has almost 'céased to ask ‘me anything. ’ 


Indeed she seems: to have ‘shut herself up more ‘and more, and it 
,/ 48, just as if she were brooding: over something, but’ I cannot 
j make, out what it is. 

-her something, and I do not like'that restless, troubled! look on 
- her face. 

Ferguson said about her brain. 

satisfactory state, and her nights are so bad. Will you not let 

me send for him again?” 

_. “T do not: believe in doctors,” said Sir Jasper. 

, « “Still, something must be done,” said Margaret. “If we do 
not make some change in her life, we shall have her seriously 
Hl. -Dr. Ferguson said she ought to have children to play with.” 

“Impossible,” said; Sir Jasper impatiently; “that will be 
giving up all my plans, I daresay you are only over anxious.” 

: Margaret saw that it would not do to say any more then, 

so she said good-night and left him, gree her words might 

have some effect later. 

That night she sat up late in her own room, but before she 
finally retired to rest,:she went, according: to her Baeriable 
yea to-look’at- Eve. ~s* secu vgiiaie ere abr on 


Latterly, indeed, she:had been initwo or three tines ‘inthe 
| ~whox served: inthe Confederate Army, or to ‘surviving ‘members of 


De caine. as she was so unhappy about her; and Eve: was always 
less restless when she was in thé. roem:. The: strong: mesmeric 
power she exercised oversher seemed to take effect in’ Soothing 
_Eve’s. restlessness, even if she were only in the room.'’ 


This evening, as it happened, she had sat up late dalking 


‘to Sir J asper, and knowing that. Deering was in the next room, 
.she did not. go in till Jate, so that the door from Eve’s room to 
the passage was still unlocked; for since Eve had taken to 


The: Diving Church. 


in ae ‘bed,”. she said. 


been taught: ito Bee. | piiews rather ‘than her- 


ber 


rye 


She rarely even speaks to‘ me;{ unless I ask L 


Oh, Sir Jasper! I cannot help thinking !of'what Dr. 
I am sure she is in'd very un-— 
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walking in her sleep, Deering had always locked this. door when 
she came to bed, as she could still pass through Eve’s room. into 
her own. 

Margaret went up to the little white bee the. clothes were 
turned .back, and evidently _ been ay in, but, Eye, was not 
there. 

She haste passed. aie Deane $,.room, “Miss Eve is not 
“She must-be. walking. in ;her sleep.” 

Deering sprang out of bed, and began, to put ‘on her dress- 
ing-gown, whilst Margaret hurried off in search of her. She 
looked into some of the upstair rooms without success, and then 


leaving Deering to search, she hurried down to the drawing- 


room: It was quite empty; no Eve, was there. 

Then she went to the music-reom; Sir Jagper, who had not 

aa gone to bed, was still sitting there. =, 4. 

, “What is the matter?’ he asked as Margaret, came in. 

.! “I am afraid Eve is walking in her sleep, and we cannot 
find her,” said Margaret anxiously. 

Sir Jasper took up a candle and joined her. 

They searched everywhere they could think of downstairs, 
but nowhere could they find her, whilst Deering was equally 
unsuccessful upstairs. 

“She could not have “gone out of doors, ond she?’ said 
Deering in a frightened voice. 

“Impossible,” said Six Jasper; “she could not unfasten. the 
doors.” 

He went up to the Darden door; the moonlight was stream- 
ing through the glass, but the door was bolted as usual. 

“Where can she be?” said Margaret; “we haye looked every-~ 
“where.” 

“There is only the gallery left,” said Sir Jasper. Bee 

“Oh, I am sure she never goes there,” said Margaret. 

“We may as well look,” said Sir Jasper; ere is no. other 
place.” 

They turned down the passage—Sir Jasper gone first, fol- 
lowed by Margaret and Deering. 

He flung open the door; the room was flooded sridh. moon- 
light; and there, prostrate at the foot of the cross, was Eve. 

She had A sunk down on her knees, with-her head 
resting on a couch. . 

The moonlight lit up with its radiance the white-robed 
child, and the calm, still figure on the cross. 

Poor little heathen Eve, who had wandered away from 
those who were keeping the light from her! 

The spirit had stirred within her, and she had turned in- 
stinctively to the Son of Man, but ABO only in the form of a 
lifeless picture. 

Oh, the pity of it! a 

Sleep on, little Eve; there is no one to tell you of, a living 
Pergon, and what comfort is there to be had from a long ago 


“dead Christ ? 


[To be Continued.] . a 


LIFE. 


Tu best inv estment we can make, 
The ‘safest and most strong, 

Is building up our character, 
For this we take along,’ 


{ ): While mere accumulating wealth 
Is idle work we'll find ; 
For this is only loaned to us, 
And must be left behind. 


The noble work that we would do 
2 May come to us some day, 
If we but do the humble things 
We find along the way. 


'Tis well that when a thing is done 
It drops into the past, 
And other battles to be won 
Crowd on us thick and fast; 1 


That every noble height we reach 
Brings other heights in view, 
= And the surmounting of them teach 
Us broader work to Se ' FraNK H. SWEET. 


i 


Tue attention of living Graduates of the U. 8. Military Academy 


. their. ffamilies, jis earnestly invited to the necessity of ‘sending an 
account of their Confederate war service to the, Association of Grad- 


: _ uates of the Military Academy. A succinct and accurate account of 
“the war service of such graduates, 


giving the dates of all commis- 
sions, etc., should be sent to Lieut. W. CO. Rivers, Secretary Associa- 
‘tion’ of Graduates, West Point, N. Y. 

| The Association earnestly desires to get ‘the complete ke 
history ‘of all graduates. 


Oo 


Family Fireside 


| | \g \¢ Ghe @e 
% 
8 
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IRON HEART. 
By W. Tuornton Parker. M.D. 

NEVER look at a picture of Correggio’s “Ecce Homo” with- 

out being reminded of two very interesting incidents. Years 
ago at a lonely frontier station there was located a mission of 
Episcopal clergymen. Their work was mostly amongst th: 
Chippewa Indians, lifelong friends of the palefaces. The In- 
dians were encouraged to come to the mission and chat with the 
clergymen. Amongst the callers was one noted chieftain named 
Tron Heart, a brave, intelligent, and kind hearted man. His 
visits always included a long, earnest look at the picture of 
Correggio’s “Ecce Homo,” which hung in the reception room of 
the mission, and he always wished to have the story of the cruel 
thorns and the look of anguish repeated to him upon every visit. 

Suddenly the visits of Iron Heart ceased, and one of the 
missioners, seeking him, found him sick in his eabin. He asked 
again for the story of the crown of thorns and the Man of sor- 
rows; and finally stated that it had been his wish in case of his 
death to have a cross placed upon his breast in the grave, and 
over his grave he wished to have a large cross erected. Passers 
by will notice the eross and ask why it has been placed there. 
“Tell them,” said the dying chief, “that beneath the cross re- 
poses the body of Iron Heart, who believed on the white man’s 
Saviour.” Before he could secure Baptism he expired. 

Years after this I related the story to a zealous Catholic 
father and asked him if, without Baptism, the Indian’s soul 
would be amongst the saved. 

“My son,” answered the priest, “the Indian chief was after 
all saved by Baptism; yes, the Baptism of desire. The Church 
recognizes three forms of Baptism: by water, according to the 
usual methods of the Church; by blood, exemplified in the death 
of the martyrs in the Roman Coliseum; and by desire, by 
which alone countless souls will be saved. Many grope in dark- 
ness, like the Indian, longing for the true light. In their ig- 
norance they fail to comply with outward forms necessary in 
general to all believers; they die before they are fully instructed, 
but the longing-is by the intercession of the Blessed Redeemer 
counted as a spiritual Baptism and their souls are saved.” 


IN LIGHTER VEIN. 
( By Frorma A. C. Orr. 

HE younger society set called her the “well read Miss ? 
C because she often quoted from Corelli. One day she was 
ransacking a bookstore for a “pretty book” to give a gentleman 
friend. A lady, standing near, suggested Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table. The well read Miss said: ‘Well, of course 
that wouldn’t do for a man, but then I might give it to mamma 
for her Christmas present—-only mamma already has so many 
cook books.” 


%* * % 


“Have you Mark Twain’s Personal Recollections of Joan of 
Arc?” I asked the local bookseller. ie 

No’m, we haven’t ’em, an’ besides, will you tell me how he 
could have written ’em? He didnt ge her!” 

* * . 

The superintendent of our city schools was holding an insti- 
tute for the negro teachers from the country, recently. Some 
of us attended for curiosity. A spelling lesson was in progress. 
“Delight” was given out, to be spelled and to have a sentence 
recited explaining the meaning of the word. <A strapping 
darkey, six feet high and broad in proportion, held up a hand, 
about the size of a canvas ham, and being asked to proceed, 
spelled out the word and then gave this sentence defining it: 

“Every night when I goes to bed I blows out de light! 


Ir 1s safe to say, from a wide acquaintance with ministers’ 
wives, that they are not sometimes, but always, imposed upon; they 
are laid upon the Procrustean bed of “ought to be, » and anatomical 
considerations vanish before the joy most “people feel in the cheerful 
task of stretching out or lopping off one or other of the privileges 
which the majority of the other women in the parish possess to an 
«unlimited degree.—A Minister's Wife, in the September Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 
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ECR A STFAVER TRUNK, 


THE woman who goes over “for the first time” may well give 
heed to the wail of the much-traveled who know the limitations of 
the steamer trunk and the few necessities of the journey. “Costly 
thy habit as thy purse can buy,” advises Polonius; but simple thy 
wardrobe as thy vanity will admit, is the motto of the woman who 
travels in these thrice happy days of natty short a duck hats, 
broad-soled shoes and stunning shirt-waists. 

The steamer trunk once off the water is a nuisance and an 
expense from the start to the finish, is the declaration of the experi- 
enced ones, says the Pittsburgh Dispatch. 

Tn lieu of the trunk buy. a Japanese basket at the port of entry 
and line it with waterproof. The cost total will foot up something 
near $2, and since the basket is strapped together after the fashion 
of the Btelescope:” it offers limitless opportunities for expansion. 
Furthermore, it goes right with you through the journey, it suffers 
wear and tear with wonderful buoyancy, and above all, it is light in 
weight—something to consider where che rules and regulations on the 

carrying of baggage are enforced with persistency hard to bear by the 
American who | ae grown accustomed to more liberality in ue matter 
of “pounds carried free.” 

Indispensable is a traveling skirt of poplin or alpaca to wear 
under the pedestrian skirt. A little brushing puts it in good order 
after the longest tramp or the heaviest rain, and wash skirts are a 
trial in sloppy weather, while silk skirts have an uncomfortable 
fashion of fraying out in unexpected places and at unexpected times. 
In such a skirt a deep pocket reaching from the waist to the knees 
and made perfectly flat is a convenient receptacle for stowing away 
passports, return steamer tickets, or paper money, for you have it 
right with you at all times, which gives one a grateful feeling of 
security. Pongee night robes are desirable, inasmuch as they are 
readily laundered and are not bulky. Furthermore, they have a 
claim to consideration in enabling one to make a more presentable 
appearance in the event of accident or other emergency. — 

A chatelaine bag fastened to the belt with a double hook. 

Equipped in this fashion the tourist is relieved from the vexa- 
tious delays caused by identification of baggage, and the no less vexa- 
tious charges demanded for excess baggage, much of which, not in 
the least necessary, seldom sees the light of day except when going 
through the hands of the customs officers. This year a convenient 
and inexpensive head covering for use when the felt traveling hat 
becomes a trifle wearisome are the little knockabouts of stitched 
linen or duck. These hats come in all shades of blue and red and 
brown, and without any set form adapt themselves to the hair, read- 
ily warding off draughts and offering protection to the hair. When 
the hair is fluffy the hats are becoming to a degree, and the girl who 
has individuality to commend her contrives to make the inexpensive 
and easily-carried piece of head-gear a chic and stunning accessory. 

With the exception of the Japanese basket, which replaces the 
steamer trunk, it is just as well to buy in the local shops and leave 
the mind free for sights and scenes of foreign life, which, after all, 
are crowded into space all too short, should the two-months’ vacation 
be miraculously prolonged to half a year. 


FOR CLEANING TAN SHOES. 


BANANA skins are really excellent for cleaning tan shoes. Peo- 
ple forget this now and again, and so for their benefit the informa- 
tion is repeated frequently in women’s magazines devoted to house- 
hold matters, says the New York Times. But the latest votaries of 
the banana skin shoe-cleaner could not have been readers of the 
women’s magazines; in fact, they were hardly old enough to read 
anything, but they were assiduously at work sitting on the sidewalk 
of one of the poorer streets of the city rubbing their shoes with the 
skins. They were very little tots, a boy and a girl, and whether the 
shoes were tan or not it would have been hard to tell, they were so 
old and shabby. 

But the children rubbed away vigorously, and when the little 
girl found there was too much of the banana on her hands she would 
wipe them carefully on the waist of her little gown. It didn’t make 
much difference to the gown, for that was not clean anyway. 

When last seen the children were still working away seriously. 
It would be interesting to know if it was only by ‘accident that the 
children were cleaning their shoes in this way, or if by chance the 
little bit of information concerning cleaning shoes had percolated 
down by means of the missions to these little tots in the streets. 


WASHING OF COLORED HOSE. 


To wasu colored stockings, make a strong lather of soap and 
soft water as hot as the hands can bear. After washing the stock- 
ings rinse in cold water, with, if the articles be colored, a little salt 
thrown in to prevent the colors running. It is very necessary to 
wring as much water out as possible, and then wring again in a dry 
towel. Dry immediately before a fire. 

The article must be hung up, not laid over anything. On no 
account must soap itself be rubbed on, nor, if the article be colored, 
must it be allowed to lie about in folds before drying, for by so doing 
it is apt to stain itself. The stockings must be dried immediately in 
the wind or-before a fire, as long as cold drying is sure to make the 
colors run.—Philadelphia Press. 
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Chureh Calendar, ; 
i 


Sept. 2—12th Sunday after Trinity. ( Green.) 

ss 7—Friday. Fast. 

re 9—13th Sunday after Trinity. (Green.) 

“ 14—Friday. Wast. 

“~~ 16—14th Sunday after Trinity. (Green.) 
19—Wednesday. Ember Day. ( Violet.) Fast. 
“" 20—Thursday. (Red at Evensong.) 

“ 21—Trriday. St. Matthew, Evang. Ember 
Day. Fast. (Red.) 

22—Saturday. Ember Day. (Violet.) Fast. 
(Green at Evensong.) 

“ 28—15th Sunday after Trinity. (Green.) 

“ 28—Friday. Fast. (White at Evensong. ) 

* 29—Saturday. St. Michael and All Angels, 

(White. ) 
“ 30—16th Sunday after Trinity. (Green. ) 


CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS. 
Sept. 26.—Diocesan 
Kansas. 

Oct. 9.—Diocesan Council, Milwaukee. 


Conventions, New York, 


Oct. 10-12—Daughters of the King, Pittsburgh. 

Oct. 10-14.—Brotherhood of St. Andrew, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

18-21.—Canadian Convention B. St. A. 

21.—Recommended as Day of Intercession | 
for Sunday Schools by Am. Ch. 8. S. Inst. 

23-25.— Missionary Council, Louisville, Ky. 

13.—Diocesan Convention, Albany. 
13-16.—Church Congress, Providence, R. I. 

20.—Diocesan Convention, New Hampshire. 

4.—Diocesan Convention, Springfield. 


Personal Mention. 


THE street address of the Rev. T. K. ALLEN 
has been changed from 112 S. 4th St. to 220 N. 
6th St., La Crosse, Wis. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Novy. 
Dee. 


THE street address of the Rev. M. M. Bunton 
has been changed from 1035 Fourth Ave. to 722 
W. Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky. 


THE Rev. W. H. Bursank has accepted the 
rectorship of St. Peter’s Church, Phoenixville, Pa. 


THe Rey. ArrHur CnHaAnp, late of Hutchinson, 
Kan., has taken missioniury work under Bishop 
Edsall of North Dakota, and should be addressed 
at Buffalo, N. D. 


Tue Rey. S. R. Cotnapiy has resigned the 
rectorship of the Church of the Messiah, Phila- 
delphia, to accept a professorship in the Berkeley 
Divinity School, Middletown, Conn. 


Tb address of the Rey. Urron H. Gress has 
been changed to Faribault, Minn. 

Tur Rey. Freperic W. GoopMAN, of Goshen, 
Ind., has accepted the rectorship of St. Paul’s 
Church, Chattanooga, Tenn., and expects to take 
up his new duties on the first Sunday in October. 

THe Rey. F. A. GouLtp has changed his ad- 
dress from Redfield, 8S. D., to Marine City, Mich. 

Tue Rey. Henry C. GRANGmR has resigned his 
position as assistant at St. Peter’s Church, Chi- 
cago. 

Tuw Rey. I’. J. Haun D.D., has returned to his 
home at 654 Park Ave., Chicago. 

Tue Rey. F. A. Heristey is now rector of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Bridgeton, N. J., and should 
be addressed accordingly. 

Tun Rev. JoHN F. Kirk, of Washington, Ind., 
has been appointed priest-in-charge of the Church 
of the Holy Cross, North Hast, Pa. 

Tun Rey. Harvey Knyrsterrer has changed 
his address from Fort Totten, to Cando, N. D. 

Tun Rey. C. T. Lewis has changed his ad- 
dress from Somahawk, Wis., to 300 E. 4th St., 
New York. 

‘Tun Rey. DeWrrr C. Loop should be ad- 
dressed at 1711 Mosher St., Baltimore, Md., and 
not at De Funiak Springs, Fla. 

Tun Rey. Atrrep J. P. McCuiurm has been 
elected Assistant Treasurer of the General Clergy 
Relief Fund. He asks that all contributions, etc., 
be sent to the central office of that fund, the 
Chureh House, 12th and Walnut Sts., Philadel- 
-phia, Va. 

THE Rey. G. R. Micou of La Grange, Ga., has. 
accepted the rectorship of Christ Church parish, 
Lancaster, Va., and will enter upon his duties 
there, Oct. Ist. 


‘changed. 


The Living Church. 


THE Rey. H. H. Morrintu of Clinton, Iowa, 
has accepted the charge of St. John’s Church, 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Tur address of the Rey. G. B. Norron has 
been changed from Trinidad, Colo., to 412 Spring 
St., Little Rock, Ark. 


Tum Rey. R. J; PHILLIPS, M.A., late of 
Slaterville Springs, N. Y., has entered upon his 
duties as curate of St. John’s Church, Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y. 

THe address of the Rey. E. N. Porrpr, D.D., 
LL.D., D.C.L., has been changed to High Bridge, 
New York City. 


Tue address of the Rev. C. B. Prircunrr is 
now Kinston, N. C., instead of James City, N. C. 


Tuw address of the Rey. EH. 8S. RousMANIERD 
has been changed from 97 Williams St. to 97 
Angell St., Providence, R. I. 


Tum address of the Rev. BH. H. Warp, D.D., is 
5525 Kentucky Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

THE Rey. W. C. WINSLOW, D.D., is passihg a 
few weeks at “The Greylock,’ Williamstdyn, 
Mass. 

THE Rey. L. P. Woure of Williamsport, Pa., 
has become assistant at the Memorial Churcli of 
the Holy Comforter, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DIED, 


CoTTPRELL.—At his home in Milwaukee, Sepi 
11, 1900, WILLIAM II. CorrereLi, aged 47 years 


Srowp.—Entered into the rest of the peonie 
ot God, at Waterville, Minn., Saturday, Sept. s 
1900, after protracted weakness of body, and 
her 72d year, Mrs. HANNAH ANN STOWE, belove: 
wife of Major Lewis Stowe, and mother of ¢! 
Rey. A. D. Stowe of Stillwater, Minn. 


WANTED. 
POSITIONS OFFDPRED. 


CANVASSERS. Competent persons wanted ti 
canvass for THm Livinc CHURCH, on large com- 
missions and traveling expenses paid. Men or 


women. Competent persons find the work pleas- 
ant and remunerative. Also parochial canvassers 
who may not desire to travel. Tun LIVING | 
Ci nei, Milwaukee, Wis. 
VOSITIONS WANTED. 
MarTron.—I'osition as Matron in a school; 
unincumbered ; highest references. Address Mrs. 


Mary R. Fores, Plymouth, Ind. 


MATRON.—Wanted by a Churchwoman, a posi- 
tion as Matron, [lousekeeper, or Companion in 
Colorado. Is fond of children. References ex- 
Address, B., 1123 South 14th Street, 
Denver, Colorado. 


CoMPANION.—Triest’s sister, aged thirty, de- 


sires position as companion to elderly lady. Wdu- 
cated, refined, a good pianist, capable. Salary no 
object. Highest references. Address Com- 


PANION, Office TH Living CHurcH, Milwaukee. 


FOR SALE. 


Mexican Cunrros.—lI’or $1.10 American post- 
age stamps, I will send, prepaid, registered mail, 
a package of Mexican Curios, articles of native 
skill, also several odd toys of the young Indian. 
(Rey.) Goren Rosn, St. Paul’s Episcopal Mis- 
sion, Monterey, Mexico. 


COMMUNION Warers 20 cents per hundred ; 
Priests’ 1lct. each; Marked Sheets, 2 ects. Miss 
A, G. BLOOMER, 229 Railroad Ave, Mt. Vernon, 
NYS 


APPEALS, 


Tim DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
Socimry, the Church Missions House, 281 
Fourth Ave., New York. Officers: Ricut Rav. 
THomas M. Cuiar«c, D.D., president; Rr. Rev. 
WILLIAM CROSWELL DoAnn, D.D., vice-president ; 
Ruy. ArtHur S. Luoyn, D.D., general secretary ; 
Rev. JoSHvuA KimMBur, associate secretary; Mr. 
Joun W. Woon, corresponding secretary ;’ Rav. 
Ropnwrt B. Kimser, local secretary; Mr. GHOoRGH 
C. THOMAS, treasurer; Mr. B. Water ROBERTS, 
assistant treasurer. 


This society comprehends all persons who are 
members of this Church. It is the Church's 
established agency for the conduct of general 
missionary work. At home this work is in 
seventeen missionary districts, in Porto Rico, 
and in forty-three dioceses; and includes that 
among the negroes in the South, and the In- 
dians. Abroad, the work includes the missions 
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Sn Africa, China, and Japan; the support of the 


Church in Haiti; and of the presbyter named by 
the Presiding Bishop to counsel and guide the 
workers in Mexico. The society also aids the 
work among the English-speaking people in Mex- ~ 
ico, and transmits contributions designated for 
the other work in that country. 


The Society pays the salaries and traveling 
expenses of twenty-two missionary Bishops, and 
the Bishop of Haiti; 1,630 other missionaries 
depend in whole or in part for their support 
upon the offerings of Church people, made 
through this Society. There are many schools, 
orphanages, and hospitals at home and abroad 
which but for the support that comes through 
the Society, would of necessity be abandoned. 

The amount required to meet all appropria- 
tions for this work to the end of the fiscal year, 
September 1, 1900, is $630,000. For this sum 
the Board of Managers must depend upon the 


voluntary offerings of the members of the 
Church. Additional workers, both men and 
women, are constantly needed to meet the in- 


creasing demands of the work (both at home 
and abroad). 

The Spirit of Missions is the official monthly 
magazine—$1 a year. A!l information possible 
eoncerning the Society's work will be furnished 
on applieation. 

Remittances should be 
C. THomMAS, treasurer. 

All other official! com 
addressed to the Board 
Missions House, 281 Fourt 

Legal title (for use 
DOMESTIC AND FOoORBI 
OF THH PROTESTANT EP 


made to Mr. Groran 


1unications should be 
Managers, Church 
Ave., New York. 
making wills): THH 
MISSIONARY SoOcInTyY 
PAL CHURCH IN THD 


2 
1 


| UNITHD STATHS OF AMPRICA 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 
E. P, DUTTON & COMPANY. 


Sunningiell. By I. \Warre Cornish. Price 
$1.50. 
Bob Knight's Diary plar Hill School. 


With Sketches by Bob. lI:y Charlotte Curtis 
Smith. Price $1.50. 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY. 

The Prophet Hope. es in Zechariah. 
By F. B. Meyer, B.A., vr of “The Way 
Into the Holiest,’” ete. $1.00. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SON 
he Messages of the Apost' 
Discourses in the Book ot 


oO] 


The Apostolic 
Acts and the 


General and Vastoral Epi of the New 
lestament arranged in Chi logical Order, 
\nalyzed, and freely rende . Paraphrase. 
by George Barker Steve Ph.D., D.D., 


Dwight Professor of Systematic Theology in 


vale University. Price $1.2 
idha and Buddhism, By thur. Little, 
uthor of ‘Buddhism in Christendom,” ete. 
Price $1.25. 

Christianity in The Apostolie Ay By George 


Purves, D.D., LL.D., Recent!) fessor of . 


Testament Literature and egesis in 
iceton Theological Seminary. *1.25. 
Pa if Tarsus By Robert Bird. thor of 
Jesus. the Carpenter of Nazar ete. 
l $2.00. 

In i ‘rish Brigade. A Tale of Wai Flan- 
de) nd Spain. By G. A. Henty, Author of 
‘Won by the Sword,” ete. With twelve Il 
lusivations by Charles M. Sheldon.  !’rice, 
$1.50 

Out with Garibaldi. A Story of the Liberation 
of Ii By G. A. Henty, Author of “the 
Lion of St, Mark,” ete. With Eight Illus- 
trations by W. Rainey, R. 1. Price, $1.50. 

The Jack of All Trades. New Ideas for Amev- 
ican Boys. By D. C. Beard. Price, $2.00. 

Brethren of the Coast. A Tale of the Wesi 
Indies By Kirk Munroe, Author of “The 
White ‘(onquerors,”’ ete. Illustrated by 
Rufus F. Zogbaum. Price, $1.25. 

With Builer in Natal. A Born Leader. By G. 


A. Henty. Author of “With the Irish Brig- 


ade,” eic. With Ten Illustrations by W. 
Rainey. !’rice, $1.50. 
Oliver Cromivell. By Theodore Roosevelt.  Il- 
lustrated. Price, $2.00. 
LEE & SHEPARD (Through Messrs. Des Forges & 
Co.). 
Boy Donal’. By Penn Shirley, Author of 


Price 75 cents. 
By Samuel 
Frank. T. 


“Tittle Miss Weezy,” ete. 
The Myths «nd Fables of To-Day. 
Adams [rake. Illustrations by 
Merrill. Price $1.50. 
Two Little Street Singers. By Nora A. M. Roe 
(Mrs. Alfred S. Roe). Tllustrated by Bertha 
G. Davidson. Price $1.00. 
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Between Boer and Briton. 
tures in South Africa. 
meyer, Author of “Under Dewey at Manila,” 
ete.. Illustrated. by A. B. Shute. Price 
$1.25. 

Aguinaldo’s Hostage. Dick Carson’s Captivity 
among the Filipinos. By H. Irving Han- 
cock (War Correspondent). Price $1.25. 

Jimmy, Lucy, and Al. By Sophie May, 
Author of ‘Little Prudy Stories,” ete. LI- 
lustrated. Price 75 cents. 


Two Boys’ Adven- 


Randy’s Summer. A Story fer Girls. By Amy 
Brooks. With Illustrations by the Author. 
Price $1.00. 

Heaven’s Distant Lamps. Poems of Comfort 
and Hope. Arranged by Anna FE. Mack, 
Author of ‘‘Because I Love You.” White and 
gold. Gilt top. Price, $1.50. : 

True to Himself. Roger Strong’s Struggle for 
Peace. By IWdward Stratemeyer, Author of 


By Edward Strate | 
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“The Last Cruise of the Spitfire,’ ete. 
trated by A. B. Shute. Price, $1.00. 
Rival Boy Sportsmen. The Mink Lake Regatta. 
By W. Gordon Parker, Author of ‘Six Young 
Hunters,” ete. With Sixty-two Illustrations 
by the Author. Price, $1.25. 

The House-Boat on the St. Lawrence. By HEy- 
erett T. Tomlinson, Author of “Camping on 
the St. Lawrence,” ete. Illustrated by A. B. 


Tllus- 


? 


Shute. Price, $1.50. 
The Little Dreamei’s Adventure. A Story of 
Droll Days and Droll Doings. By Frank 


Samuel Child, Author of “The House with 
Sixty Closets,’ ete. With Illustrations by 
C. H. L. Gebfert. Price, $1.25. 

In the Days of Alfred the Great. By Eva 
March Tappan, Ph.D. Illustrated by J. W. 
Kennedy. Price, $1.00. 

Almost as Good as a Boy. By Amanda M. 
Douglas, Author of “The Kathie Stories,” 
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ete. Illustrated by Bertha G. Davidson. 
Price, $1.25. 

Through the Year with Birds and Poets. Com- 
piled by Sarah Williams with Introduction 
by Bradford Yorrey. Illustrated by Walter 


M. Hardy. Richly bound, gilt top. Price, 
$2.00. 
PAMPHLETS, 
Twenty-seventh Annual Address. By the Rt. 


Rev. John Franklin Spalding, D.D., Bishop 
of Colorado, to the Fourteenth Annual Coun- 
cil of the Diocese, delivered in Wolfe Hall, 
Denver, Colo., June 6th, 1900. 

Normal Reading Courses for the Training of 
Sunday School Teachers. Arranged by the 
Sunday School Commission of the Diocese of 
New York, as a Department of its Sunday 
School Institute. Sec. Rev. W. W. Smith, 
M.A., M.D., 25 W. 114th St., New York. 


ASHEVILLE. 
J. M. Horner, D.D., Miss Bp. 
Illness of the Bishop. 

Bisnop Horner is seriously ill in his see 
city from appendicitis, though it is hoped that 
his illness may not be of long duration. It 
has been necessary to indefinitely postpone 
the meeting of the Convocation, which was 
appointed for the second Wednesday in Sep- 
tember. 


BOISE. 


JAMES B. FUNSTEN, Miss. Bp. 
Opening of St. Margaret’s School. 


St. MArGARET’S Scoot FoR Grris, Boise, 
Idaho, opens this fall with Miss Lucy Galt 
Kinney as principal. Miss Kinney is 2 teacher 
of experience, a Southern woman of culture 
and refinement, so that she will carry to this 
Western school the best of Virginia woman- 
hood in her character. The Bishop of Boise 
is to congratulated in transplanting from the 
Old Dominion so efficient a helper. She will 
be a worthy successor to Miss Buchan, the 
founder of the school. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK. 
F. D. HuntTineTon, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D., Bishop. 
The Divinity School—Shelter for Girls—Anni- 
versary at Waterville—Gift at Syracuse, 


‘Tie NEW TERM of St. Andrew’s Divinity 
School opens Oct. 3d. Lectures and instruc- 
tions are given by the Bishop, the Rev. Dr. 
Babeoek, and the Rev. Messrs. J. E. Johnson 
and E. W. Saphoré, who comprise the faculty. 
The faculty and students constitute an ‘‘asso- 
ciate mission” in which the latter are specific- 
ally trained for missionary service. 


IN RESPONSE to the Bishop’s statement in 
his Convention Address of a deficiency in the 
receipts of the Shelter for Homeless Girls, 
in Syracuse, $189.13 has been pledged and 
given by different parishes and individuals. 
It is hoped that others will extend help, as 
one of the Trustees has promised $200 if the 
remainder can be secured. 


THE SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY of Grace 
Chureh, Waterville (Rev. J. K. Parker, rec- 
tor), was modestly celebrated in August. The 
Holy Eucharist, congratulatory addresses by 
visiting clergymen, and an historical address 
by the rector, were features of the occasion. 
The parish has had 19 rectors, of whom 10 
are still living. 

A THIRD MEMORIAL gift during this year 
was recently placed in Grace Church, Syra- 
cuse (the Rev. H. G. Coddington, rector). 
It is in the form of a handsome brass font 


cover, together with ewer, bracket, and rail- 
ing. The cover is decorated with bas reliefs 
of the four evangelists, and is suspended from 
a brass crane with counterpoise weight. The 
gift is from Mrs. Thomas Kimber and is in 
memory of her husband. 


CHICAGO. 
Wo. BE. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
CHas. P. ANDERSON, Bp. Coadj. 


Mission at Park Manor—Brotherhood of St. 

Andrew. 

THE PEOPLE of the district south of Sixty- 
third St., known as Park Manor, having long 
felt the need of Churchly instruction for 
their children, established a Sunday School in 
February, 1899, meeting at the house of Mr. 
Jas. F. Rough, under the superintendency of 
Mr. F. D. Hoag, of Christ Church, Woodlawn. 
This Sunday School was the foundation of the 
present “St. David’s Mission.” As the school 
grew rapidly, it was soon found necessary to 
remove to a small store in the neighborhood, 
where a lay service was also started, Mr. Hoag 
being a licensed lay reader. In a few months 
the increasing congregation made it desirable 
to again take a larger store. This was fitted 
up, pews were secured from Christ Church, 
an organ was purchased, and is nearly paid 
for. A plain but Churchly altar was set up, 
and the Holy Communion celebrated regu- 
larly onee a month, by the Rev. Henry C. 
Kinney, of Holy Trinity, Stock Yards. Mr, 
Henry Eikington was atso licensed, and most 
faithfully conducted the services in the ab- 
sence of Mr. Hoag. On January list, of the 
present year, the Rev. W. J. Petvie was ap- 
pointed priest in charge, but owing to. ill 
health was forced to give up on July Ist, and 
Mr. Hoag has’ again resumed charge. 

This mission is now not only able to pay 
its own running expenses, but makes its 
pledge towards the regular canonical offering 
for Diocesan Missions. A permanent build- 
ing fund has beeu established and has over 
$100 in bank. The woman’s guild is doing 
splendidly, and it, too, has a balance in the 
bank. There is very little wealth in St. 
David’s mission, and the Church people are 
few in numbers, but with the experience be- 
fore them of what can be accomplished in a 
year and a half, they are fully determined. to 
maintain their ground and to build up the 
Church in that part of the city. 


BETWEEN FIFTY AND SIxry of the Diocesan 
members of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
assembled at the Church Club rooms on the 
6th inst., to listen to an address by the Rt. 
Rey. Chas. P. Anderson, and to prepare to 
send a delegation to the convention to be held 


at Richmond, Va., October 10th to 14th. The 
informal preliminary reports from the six- 
teen chapters present, indicated that about 
twenty-five delegates from this Diocese would 
attend the convention. Bishop Anderson 
spoke of the growth of the Brotherhood from 
infancy to maturity; of its individual, as con- 
trasted with its conventional life, and said 
the real life of the Brotherhood was its parish 
and individual life, and that this life was 
measured by its influence upon the welfare of 
the parish, and the lives of the individual 
persons in the parish; that a Brotherhood 
convention was really good in its influence 
only so far as it was the result and expression 
of the individual life of the chapters which 
compose it. Bishop Anderson referred -pleas- 
antly to the fact that he had been described 
as “filled with boyish enthusiasm,” and that 
“if enthusiasm was boyish, he intended to re- 
main boyish as long as possible, and sincerely 
hoped stagnation was not ‘mannish.’” He 
talked of the mutual dependence of the clergy 
and laity, and of their need, each for the 
other, and urged the Brotherhood to work 
with genuine, steady enthusiasm. At the 
close of the meeting, Bishop Anderson held an 
informal reception. 


COLORADO. 


JOHN FRANKLIN SPALDING, D.D., Bishop. 
Farewell to Dr. Green. 


On TrurspAy, Sept. 6th, the majority of 
the clergy of Denver and forty of the most 
prominent laymen of the Diocese arose from a 
banquet at 12:30, wishing that still there 
were more to come. The occasion was a fare- 
well dinner to the Rev. Thos. E. Green, D.D., 
of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, who had for three 
months taken the preaching duties at St, 
Mark’s, in place of the rector, the Rev. J. H. 
Houghton, who was incapacitated by laryn- 
gitis. St. Mark’s has looked like a revival 
meeting all summer, crowded congregations 
drawn by sincere regard, as well as by elo- 
quence, greeting Dr. Green at every service. 
Dr. Green was accompanied by his family, 
and equal love was given them, with the hope 
that all may return at some future day. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Cc. B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop. 


Several Bequests. 


THE PARISH of St. Andrew’s, Meriden, is 
named as a beneficiary to the extent of $5,000 
in the will of the late Owen B. Arnold, which 
was lately offered for probate. By the same 
will the Berkeley Divinity Scnool is also to 
receive $3,000. There are a number of other 
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bequests to various religious organizations 
outside the Church, and four acres of land is 
granted to the City of Meriden to be used as a 
public park. 


KANSAS. 
FP. R. Mituspauenu, D.D., Bishop. 
‘Church Struck by Lightning—Diocesan Conven- 
tion—IlIness of the Bishop and of a Priest. 


THE spire of Trinity Church, Lawrence, 
was struck by lightning during the progress 
of a severe storm on September 7th which re- 
sulted in considerable damage to the shingles 
and the roof. A lightning rod which was on 
the church appears to have been out of repair 
and is supposed to have attracted the light- 
ning. 

THe 41st annual session of the Diocesan 
Convention will meet in St. Andrew’s Church, 
Emporia’ (Rey. John T. Foster, rector), Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, September 26th and 
27th. A meeting in the interest of the Sun- 
day School work will meet on the evening 
preceding Convention. 


BisHorp Mriuspauen, who has been sick 
at Pryor Lake, Mich., is reported as better. 
The Rev. Jospeh Wayne is ill at Christ’s 
Hospital, Topeka. 


MARYLAND. 
Wan. Paret, D:D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Missionary Returns to China, 


Tue Rey. JAMES ADDISON INGLE, mission- 
ary at Hankow, China, who has been in this 
country on a year’s vacation at the home of 
his father in Frederick, has received orders 
from Bishop Graves to return to his post. 
Mr. Ingle and family will leave on September 
29. He will léave his family in Japan, while 
he goes to China, and will not have them join 
him until it is certain that it is safe for them 
to return to their old home in Hankow. Mr. 
Ingle served as missionary for seven years, 
when he was granted a vacation of one year. 
He returned to this country in June, 1899. 
When the year had expired his vacation was 
extended until August |. Then, owing to the 
trouble in China and tlie unsettled condition 
-of the country, he was ordered to remain here 
and await a summons from the Bishop. Now 
that the summons has come, Mr. Ingle returns 
to his work with that energy and interest 
that has characterized his ministerial life. He 
will start on his return voyage with the best 
wishes of the entire community, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Wm. Lawrencn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Bequest for Greenfield. 


THE witt of the late James S. Grinnell, 
recently filed at Greenfield, contains a be- 
‘quest of $5,000 for St. James’ Church in 
that city. 

MILWAUKEE, 
I. L, NicHouson, D.D., Bishop. 
‘Return of Rev. C.S. Lester—Death of Wm. H. 

Cotterell. 


The Rey. C. S. Lester, rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, has returned from a,trip of ten weeks 
in Europe, and conducted services at St. 
Paul’s on the 16th inst. On the same day the 
Bishop was at the Cathedral, having re- 
turned, as stated, om the day previous. 


Me. WititAmM H, CorrereLt, a member of 
the Cathedral congregation, Milwaukee, died 
at his home on Tuesday, Sept. 11th, of dia- 
betes, age 47 years. Mr. Cotterell was born 
March 13th, 1853, at Mineral Point, Wiscon- 
-sin. He studied in the law department of the 
University of lowa, graduating in 1881, and 
-at once took up his practice in Mason City, 
Towa. In 1889 he moved to Leavenworth, 
Kansas, and in 1891 came to Milwaukee, as 
the attorney for the E. P. Allis Co., and was 
connected with this firm until his death, 
~yhich came as a shock to his relatives and 
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friends, he being apparently in good health. 
He has always from early manhood been 
prominent in Church work, and at, the age of 
18 years was sent as a delegate to the dioc- 
esan convention from Mineral Point. The 
burial took place from All Saints’ Cathedral 
on Friday the 14th inst. Mr. Cotterell leaves 
his mother, wife, and four daughters, 


MINNESOTA, 
H. B. Wuiprin, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Death of Mrs, Lewis Stowe. 


AN AGED and helpful communicant of the 
Church at Waterville passed away on the 8th 
inst. in the person of Mrs. Lewis Stowe, who 
was about seventy-years of age at the time of 
her death. She was the mother of the Rey. 
A. D. Stowe, who was for many years a mis- 
sionary in the Diocese of Minnesota, and also 
of Mrs. BE. P. Chittenden, wife of the Rey. 
K. P. Chittenden, Ph.D., Principal of Kearney 
Hall, Kearney, Neb. There are also several 
other sons and daughters who are among the 
most valued lay men and women of the Church 
in the Northwest. The funeral services were 
conducted by the Rey. C. C. Camp, Professor 
at Faribault. 

NEW YORK, 
Henry C. Potter, D-D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
Autumn Work of St. Mark’s—Church Flas at 

St. Simon’s—Proposed Mission at Kingston. 

A NEW woRK will be inaugurated at St. 
Mark’s Church this fall in the form of a club 
for students. This will be under the care of 
Miss Hall, a deaconess. On Sept. 21st, St. 
Matthew’s Day, there will be a special servic: 
at St. Mark’s at 10 a. m., at which Miss Helen 
E. Moulton, a graduate of the New York 
Deaconess School, will be set apart as deacon 
ess, to serve in this parish. The Bishop of 
New Hampshire will officiate at this service. 
The rector of the parish, Dr. Batten, has re 
turned and resumed his work. 


ON THE 
handsome flay, just presented to St. Simeon’s 
Church, Borough of Richmond, was blessed 
and raised. ‘he design is similar to that of 
the flag introduced by Bishop Coleman last 
year, except that the special insignia of a 
Bishop—fiorented ends of the arms of the 
cross and the purple color—are omitted. After 
the 11 o’clock matins, a short office of bene- 
diction was said in the church, and an ad- 
dress delivered upon Flags and-their uses, in 
the course of which the beautiful Church flag 
was pointed out. The office closed with the 
singing of the hymn, “Rejoice, ye pure in 
heart,” then thé flag was carried in procession 
to the staff, previously erected on the lawn 
in front of the church, and raised upon it in 
the usual manner, A short Ode to the Church 
Flag was read and then the singing of the 
doxology brought the ceremony to a close. 
The flag will fly on Sundays and Holy Days, 
indicating that the Church is at home, with 
open doors, ready and anxious to receive visit- 
ors. 


ARRANGEMENTS are being made for a three 
weeks’ mission to be held during November at 
the Church of the Holy Cross, Kingston. The 
missionaries will be the Rev. Father Hunting- 
ton, Rey. R. H. Weller, Jr., Bishop Coadjutor 
elect of Fond du Lac, and the Rey. Guy L. 
Wallis of Stapleton, N. Y. 


OREGON. 
B. W. Morris, D.D., Bishop. 


_ Fire at Good Samaritan Hospital. 


WHAT CAME NEAR being an awful holo- 
caust occurred in Portland, Oregon, on the 5th 
inst., when the Good Samaritan. Hospital was 
burned. There were 33 patients in the hos- 
pital at the time, in addition to the usual 
number of nurses, attendants, etc., but by the 
remarkable coolness and executive ability of 
the superintendent, the physicians, and 
nurses, the entire number was rescued with- 
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out injury. One by one the patients were re- 
moved, many of them being unable to walk or 
to assist themselves in any way, but at no 
time during the fire was there a serious 
panic, owing to the order and discipline. The 
fire occurred about noon, when fortunately 
the assistance of many passers-by could be 
invited, all of which was generously ren- 
dered, and scores of pliysicians hearing of the 
calamity hastened to the rescue. Homes and 
other buildings near by were thrown open, 
and much assistance was rendered by the 
Sisters and nurses of St. Vincent’s Hospital 
(R. C.), who assisted in the rescue, sent 
their ambulance to ile scene, and threw open 
their hospital doors to the patients who were 
so hastily turned out of their shelter. The 
direct loss from the flames was about $6,000, 
which was covered by insurance, but the in- 
direct loss through the necessity for a more 
elaborate building and through loss in the 
income from paying patients will be very 
considerable, so that the Board of Trustees 
have felt justified in making an appeal to the 
"public for assistance, which appeal is sance- 
tioned by the Bishop. The work is one that 
‘ought not to be permitted to stop in any way. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
O. W. WHITAKER, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Work of the City Mission—Sanitarium Associa~ 
tion—Death of Dr. Da Costa, 
report of the “Phila- 
iscopal City Mission” 
e at the beginning of 


THE 30TH ANNUAI 
delphia Protestant | 
has made its appearan 


the autumn months, is usual with this 
| great charitable organization, which com 
| menced its work on May Ist, 1870. Bishop 


» president of the 
msists of ten cler 
The Rey. Dr. H. L. 
endent. There are 
on the regular 
olunteers at certain 
dents in the Di 
isiting physicians, 
» matrons, and 
vs, are likewise 


Whitaker is ex officio 
Board of Council which 
ical and ten lay members. 
Duhring is the superin 
missiona 
taff, beside several v 
points, and two laymen, 
vinity School. Twelve 
three house physicians, t! 
eight siek-diet kitchen vis 
included. on the general sta/!. 

The field embraces hous: 
tions, services on Sundays Homes, Hos- 
pitals, Reformatories, ete., numbering in all 
80 different points. The report shows in full 
detail the particulars of the work. 

‘esides the reports of the several clerical 
and lay missionaries, visitors, ctc., there is 
uo a “Minute relative to the death of the 
Rev, Benjamin Watson, D.D.,” for 29 years 
a meinber of the Board of Council, with a life- 
like photogravure of the deceased priest, and 


Lo-house visita- 


gi 


also an “In Memoriam?” of the Rev. Dr. 
Thomas L, Franklin, for 19 years » member 
of the City Mission Staff. The report is neatly 


and embellished with seven illustra- 


prinie: 
tions o! buildings, besides photograyures of 
the Rey. Dr. Watson and the Rey. Dr. Duhr- 


ing, Superintendent. 


TH SANITARIUM ASSOCIATION, a descrip- \ 
tion of which was printed in THe Livine 
Cuurcii, Aug. 11th, closed its labors for this 
year on the 8th inst with an increase of 
6,189 admissions over any: previous year. 
During the 73 working days, there were 155,- 
015 babies and children admitted, and 25,- 
655 mothers or caretakers. 


ONE OF THE MOST prominent and wel 
known Philadelphia physicians, Jacob Mandes 
Da Costa, M.D., LL.D., died very suddenly 
on Tuesday evening, llth inst, at his country 
seat, Ashwood, Villa Nova, Pa., in his 67th 
year. On l’riday morning, 14th inst., a, brief 
private service was conducted at his city resi- 
dence by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Whitehead, Bishop 
of Pittsburgh, who, after prayers, read 
“Crossing the Bar.” The public service was 
held in St. James’ Church, Philadelphia (Rev. 
Dr. J. N. Blanchard, rector), Bishop White- 
head officiating, assisted by the Rey. Horace 
A. Walton, senior curate of that parish. The 
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musical portion of the service was rendered 
by the vested male choir, who sang two 
hymns, “Lead, kindly Light,’ and “Nearer, 
my God, to Thee,’ which were selected in 
compliance with a written request of Dr. Da 
Costa, found among his effects after his de- 
cease, that they should be sung at his funeral. 
As the remains were borne out of the church, 
Chopin’s funeral march was played on the 
organ. The interment, which was private, 
was made at Woodlands Cemetery, West 
Philadelphia. 


PITTSBURGH. 
CoRTLANDT WHITEHEAD, D.D., Bishop. 
Bishop’s Pastoral—Calvary Church—Legacy at 
Corry—Proposed Church at Canonsburg— 
Arrangements for Daughters of the King— 
Anniversary at Beaver Falls, 
Tue BrisHop has issued the following letter: 
To the Clergy and People of the Diocese:— 
BRETHREN BrLovbp:—When a great catas- 
trophe visited this Diocese in the flood which 
overwhelmed Johnstown and destroyed the 
ehurch and parish house, and drowned the. rec- 


tor and his family, the hearts and hands of 
Churchmen all over the United States and be- 
yond the sea were opened in our behalf, and 


there passed through my hands as Bishop of th¢ 


Diocese, over $50,000, for the relief of the suf 


fering and destitute, for the supplying of re 
ligious services, and for the rebuilding of the 
ehurch at Johnstown 

The terrible tragedy at Galveston, Texas 


seems to equal in horror that which came upon 
us so close at hand; and knowing how gracious 
was the relief which came at that time, I hasten 
to ask you as Churechmen, in addition to what 
you will doubtless contribute as citizens, to make 


your generous offerings through Bishop Kinsol- 
ving, for such needs as may come under his own 
eye as Bishop of the Diocese of Texas. Let us 
make our offerings immediately. Let us make 
them of generous amount. And will not every 
rector send them very promptly to Bishop Kin- 
solving, that this Diocese may, in some measure, 
manifest its recognition of the ministrations of 
brotherly kindness which came to us in our afflic- 
tion? I need add no word of exhortation, the 
occasion demands much more than we shall be 
able to do; so let us do our very best in the 
Name and for the sake of our common Lord and 
Saviour. Faithfully, 

Your friend and fellow servant in the Lord, 
Sept. 11th, 1900. CORTLANDT WHiTEHEAD. 

Send all offerings promptly to the Rt. Rev. 
George Herbert Kinsolving, D.D., Austin, Texas. 


CaLvary CHurcu, Pittsburgh, which was 
vacant for more than a year, is now rejoicing 
in a full corps of workers, the Rey. J. H. 
McIlvaine, of New York, having accepted the 
rectorship in June. There are now associated 
with him the Rev. David L. Ferris, of Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, who will take a share in the 
services at the parish church, and the Rey. 
H. A. Flint, who will have charge of St. Phil- 
ip’s Mission. 


THE CIRCUIT of six missions which has 
been for a year or more under the care of the 
Rev. §. W. Garrett, has been divided, Mr. 
Garrett ‘retaining Tidioute, Kinzua, and 
Youngsville, and the Rey. R. A. Russell, of 
the Diocese of Nebraska, assuming charge of 
Kane, Mount Jewett, and Ludlow. 


EMMANUEL CyuRCH, Corry, has received a 
legacy of five hundred dollars by the will of 
a communicant of the parish, Mrs. Harriet L. 
Dewey. The parish has also been presented 
with a very handsome sterling silver chalice, 
paten, and chalice-spoon, the chalice and 
paten being gifts of the pupils of the Sunday 
School and other friends, and the spoon a 
thank-offering for a recovery from sickness. 


PLANS HAVE BEEN DRAWN for a new church 
building to be erected at Canonsburg for St. 
Thomas’ Mission. It is hoped that work may 
be commenced during the present fall. 


ELABORATE PREPARATIONS are being made 
for the national convention of the Daughters 
of the King, which will be held in Trinity 
Church, October 10 to 12. It is expected that 
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the Bishops of Tennessee and Central Penn- 
sylvania will speak, though the programme is 
not yet completed. The Daughters of the 
King now number 795 chapters in all portions 
of the United States, and it expected that a 
large number of these will be represented. 
The general plan of the organization is based 
on that of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 


THE 25th ANNIVERSARY of the founding of 
St. Mary’s Church, Beaver Falls, will be 
celebrated in the early part of October. The 
celebration will continue a couple of days and 
many visiting clergy and their wives are 
expected to be present. The visitors will be 
entertained by the members of the congrega- 
tion. 


SPRINGFIELD. 
Gno. F. Stymour, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
C. R. Haun, D.D., LL.D., Bp. Coadj. 
Return of Bishop Hale. 


BisHop Hate, of Cairo, has reached New 
York on his way home from abroad, but re- 
ports he is unable to take up his work. 


TENNESSEE, 
Tuos. F. Gartor, D.D., Bishop. 
Death of Rev. Dr. Fitts. 
ONE OF THE MOST distinguished of the 
clergy in the South passed away in the person 
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of the Rey. Philip Augustus Fitts, D.D., who: 
died at his home in Franklin, Tenn., on the 
6th inst. The body was taken to Tuskaloosa, 
Ala., that being Dr. Fitts’ former home and. 
the residence of his son, the Hon. William 
Cochrane Fitts. The funeral services were 
held at Christ Church on the 11th. 

Dr. Fitts was born in Tuskaloosa County, 
Ala., April 19, 1839, and after attending pre- 
paratory schools in that city, graduated at 
the State University, which is located in 
Tuskaloosa. He commenced the study of law 
at the age of eighteen, and being well pre- 
pared for admission to the bar before he was 
twenty years of age, was authorized to prac- 
tise law by a special act of the Legislature 
provided he should pass an approved examina- 
tion before the Supreme Court. Entering 
upon the practice of law in Tuskaloosa, he 
made a record before he had become of age 
which placed him among the rising young 
men of the bar, and he entered at once upon 
a good practice, which lasted for thirteen 
years, during all of which he sustained the 
reputation of an eloquent advocate. He en- 
listed as a private in the Confederate army, 
serving for two years and afterward resum- 
ivg the practice of his profession. He was. 
induced by Bishop Wilmer to act as lay reader 
at Christ Church, Tuskaloosa, and afterward 
decided to apply for Holy Orders. He was 
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Absolutely Pure 


Makes light, flaky, delicious hot 
biscuits, rolls, mufhns and crusts. 
Makes hot bread wholesome. These 


are qualities peculiar to it alone. 


I have found the Royal Baking Powder superior 
to all others. —C. Goryu, late Chef, Delmonico’s. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
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then ordained to the diaconate in 1869 by 
Bishop Wilmer, and to the priesthood in 
1873. He continued the practice of law dur- 
ing his diaconate, but after he was priested, 
he abandoned that profession and accepted a 
call to the Church of the Advent, Birming- 
ham, Ala., where he remained until 1875. 
From the latter year until 1886 he was rector 
of Trinity Church, Clarksville, Tenn., taking 
charge when only the foundation of the pres- 
ent handsome church building had been laid, 
and carrying on the work to completion. He 
became rector of Grace Church, Anniston, 
Ala., in 1886, and was afterward rector of St. 
Paul’s, Henderson, Ky., where he remained 
for several years, when his health became 
broken and he was compelled to retire from 
the active work of the ministry. Since that 
time Dr. Fitts has been a resident of Frank- 
lin, Tenn., but retained his canonical con- 
nection with the Diocese of Kentucky to the 
end. He was made a deputy to General Con- 
vention from Tennessee in 1877 and 1880, and 
from Kentucky in 1895. He received the de- 
gree of D.D. from the University of the South 
jin 1893. 

Dr. Fitts was married in April, 1861, to 
Miss Sophia Holland Cochrane, and as a re- 
sult of that union there were nine children, 
of which six, with his wife, survive him. 


WASHINGTON, 
H. Y. Sarreriyenr, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Closing of Country Mission, 


ONE OF THE LARGEST and most enjoyable 
picnics of its kind was held at the Children’s 
Country Home on Thursday, 13th inst., pre- 
paratory to its closing for the season. The 
weather was everything that could be desired. 
Nearly two hundred were present, including 
some of the mothers and a few visitors, who 
kindly helped in the distribution of cakes, ice 
cream, and candy, of which there was a boun- 
tiful supply. The Rev. Enoch M. Thompson, 
curate of St. Paul’s, was indefatigable in his 
exertions to make the last day at the Home a 
happy one for all. Ile also conducted the 
closing service on Sunday afternoon, 9th inst. 
Since the opening at the end of June, upwards 
of 200 poor children have enjoyed the change 
from the heat of the city, going in large par- 
ties for two weeks. There have been five of 
the St. Margaret Sisters in charge by turns 
during the summer, and all report very bene- 
ficial results, with no cases of illness what- 
ever. The amusements planned for each 
party consisted of a picnic to Chevy Chase 
Lake, free swings and rowing, a straw ride, 
and a friendly gathering in the house. Many 
of the girls have been taught to embroider. 
Donations from the Flower and Fruit Mission 
have been most generous. Other commodities 
hhave been kindly sent by private individuals, 
adding greatly to the comfort and pleasure of 
the little ones, who left with many regrets, 
but in the anticipation of returning next year. 
Many people in the city are deeply interested 
in the homeless newsboys, and an association 
is established which is receiving substantial 
Support from local concerns. The use of a 
hall has been donated in which the boys can 
meet and where provision will be made for 
their recreation aud amusement. 


WEST MISSOURI. 
EK. R. Avwiuu, D.D., Bishop. 


Gift to Brookfield, 
AN ELECTRIC CROSS has been presented to 
the parish of Grace Church, Brookfield, by the 
Junior Harmony Club of that parish. 


CANADA. 
News of the Dioceses, 


Diocese of Montreal. 
AT THE MEETING of the Executive Com- 


» mittee of the Diocese, Sept. 11th, a resolution, 


was passed concerning the venerable Bishop, 
the Rt. Rev. Wm. Bennett Bond, D.D., on the 


The Diving Church. 


attainment of his 85th birthday on the day 
previous, the 10th. The Bishop received 
many messages and warm congratulations, 
but his birthday was saddened by the news 
of the death of his old friend, Archdeacon 
Lindsay of Waterloo, one of the oldest of the 
clergy in the Diocese. A resolution of con- 
gratulation to a member of the Committee, 
‘Archdeacon. Mills, on his election to the Coad- 
jutor Bishopric of Ontario, was also passed. 


Diocese of Calgary. 

SOME BEAUTIFUL HANGINGS for pulpit and 
prayer desk, have been sent for St. Mark’s 
Church, from a lady in London, England. A 
new parish has been organized at Pine Lake, 
with the hope that a church may be built 
shortly. Subscriptions for the diocesan en- 
dowment fund, for the See House, and for 
funds to build a rectory for the Church of the 
Redeemer, Calgary, are earnestly solicited, at 
present. The church at Pincher Creek 
being much improved. 


is 


Diocese of Hwron. 

THE MEETING of the deanery of Oxford 
has been arranged for Sept. 20th at Prince- 
ton. Some subjects of practical interest 
to be discussed. The alumni of Huron (ol- 
lege meet Sept. 25th and 26th, and the next 
executive committee meeting is on the 27th. 


are 


Diocese of Ontario. 

A COMMITTEE has been appointed to make 
arrangements for the consecration of the ne 
Coadjutor Bishop on St. Luke’s Day, Oct 
18th. 

Diocese of Toronto. 
THE NEW ASSISTANT to Canon Cayley at 


Dr. Hare. He was ordained priest at Cape 
Town in 1881, and-served for some years in 
South Africa and afterwards in England. 
His last field of work has been the Diocese of 
Albany, U. 8. At the celebration of the silver 
jubilee of St. Philip’s Church, Toronto, the 
rector, Canon Sweeny, said that in the 25 
years of the church’s life, 1225 children had 
received holy Baptism. Bishop Sweatman 
preached on the following Sunday morning 
and Professor Clark of Trinity College in the 
evening. 


Diocese of Quebec. 

AN ORDINATION was held in the Cathedral, 
Quebec, Sept. 10th, when three candidates 
were ordained. The Rt. Rev. Dr. Hall, Bishop 
of Vermont, preached, and also, on the two 
following days, conducted a retreat for the 
clergy at Quebec. 

Diocese of Selkirk. 

Av Wuitt Horse, in the Klondike region, 
a church is in course of erection, largely 
through the efforts of Mr. G. Johnson, the 
lay reader. It is of logs with gothie roof, 
and is 25x50 feet in dimensions, with an ex- 
‘tension for vestry room. <A log parsonage 
will also be erected in a short time. The Rev. 
R. J. Bowen, late of Dawson, will assume 
charge on his arrival from England, from 
whence he was expected early in August. 
Mr. Johnson expects shortly to remove to 
Dawson. 


THE STORK’S VISITS TO THE WHITE 
HOUSE. 


The only child born in the White House 
to a President of the United States during 
his term of office is Esther Cleveland, who 
was born September 9, 1893. Nine other chil- 
dren have been born in the White House: 
Julia Dent Grant, born in the closing days of 
her grandfather’s second term; two grand- 
children of President Tyler; four chil- 
dren of Colonel Andrew Jackson Donelson, 
born during the Jackson administration ; 
Mary Louise Adams, granddaughter of John 
Quincey Adams, born in 1829; James Madison 
-Randolph, born during the second term of his 
maternal grandfather.—September Ladies’ 
Home Journal. ; 
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PENNIES AND LARGER COINS. 


Lirtte things should not be despised, 
neither should they be over-estimated. Hyvery 
thing in its right place and order. The pen- 
ny is a very useful little thing and deserves 
to be respected; but it is commonly granted 
undue consideration, especially in Church 
circles. A hundred pennies make a dollar, 
but that is no reason why a penny should be 
given a dollar’s place. The penny is entirely 
too conspicuous in the religious literature of 
to-day; it is continually paraded in poetry 


and prose. In speech and in song it is “pen- 
nies for missions,” and “pennies for Christ.” 
Of course there are circumstances under 
which a cent is enough, or- perhaps it is all 


that one can give. It is also true, that a 
small gift, properly presented, is an offering 
acceptable to the Lord. God looketh on the 


heart. 

But this much talk about pennies for the 
Gospel has an unfortunate result in many 
ways. But it has the direct tendency to en 
courage the thought that a penny is a sufl- 
cient sum for one to give; it helps to regu- 
late the pace, so to speak. Without giving 
the matter much thought, a penny is put in 
the collection basket when the giver ought to 


contribute much more. 
about pennies, but a 


Why not say less 


vreat deal more concern- 


ing the coins of larger size and value? Let 
the nickel, dime, quarter, and dollar be hon- 
ored by more frequent mention in the stand- 


ard utterances of our times. The higher de- 


nominations are usually more in place, and 


| they count faster.—C., in Lutheran Standard. 


St. George’s Church, Toronto, is to be the Rey. | 


THE PRAYER BOOK AND THE 
PEOPLE. 


Ir was the remark of M. Taine, who 
knew England and the inglish better than 
any other Frenchman ever did, that the Eng- 
lish character, the strong sense of duty and 


righteousness, had been fostered and consoli- 
dated by the constant recitations of the 
Psalms of David. M. Taine had a good word 


to say even for the unpretending sermons of 
the ordinary Anglican clergyman, but the 


chief influence he attributed to the Prayer 
Book. We do not, in these days, perhaps, 
think much of that kind of Churchmanship 
that is satisfied with Sunday matins, as the 
week's worship of Almighty God; but at 
least the history of Anglo-Saxon Christianity 
in the last three and a half centuries demon- 
strates quite plainly that the theory of Com- 

Fit The Grocer. 

WIFE MADE THE SUGGESTION. 

A grocer has excellent opportunity to 
now the effects of special foods on his cus- 
tomers. Mr. R, A. Lytle of 557 St. Clair St., 
Cleveland, Ohio, has a long list of customers 


that have been helped in health by leaving 
of! coffee and using Postum Food Coffee. 

He says, regarding his own experience: 
“Two years ago I had been drinking coffee 
and must say that I was almost wrecked ir: 
my nerves, 

“Particularly in the morning I was so 
irritable and upset that I could hardly wait 
until the coffee was served, and then I had no 
appetite for breakfast and did not feel like 
attending to my store duties. 

“One day my wife suggested that inasmuch 
as I was selling so much Postum Food Coffee 
there must be some merit in it, and suggested 
that we try it. I took home a package and 
she prepared it according to directions. The 
result was a very happy one. My nervousness 
gradually disappeared and to-day my nerves 
are all right. I would advise everyone af- 
fected in any way with nervousness or stom- 
ach troubles, to leave off coffee and use Pos- 


tum Food Coffee.” 
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mon PYayer and its illustration by the use of 
the Prayer Book has produced a sturdy and 
conscientious people. While it may be 
claimed with justice that many characteris- 
ties are racial, such as truth, honor, generos- 
ity, and fair-mindedness, yet it can also be 
claimed that these elements of character owe 
their development to the form of Christianity 
that the Prayer Book illustrates and pro- 
motes. Not a few English Churchmen seem 
to be coming to think, if they attend an early | 
celebration, they have done their religious 
duty for the day. Have they not “heard 
Mass?” But it was not in that way that 
Englishmen were made what they are.—Cana- 
dian Churchman. 


A BIT OF OLD PARIS, 


One of the most interesting features of 
the Paris Exposition is described by Grace 
Wickham Curran in St. Nicholas for Septem- 
ber. The sight of water is a rest and refresh- 
ment in itself, she says, and the beautiful 
‘Seine River has been made more a part of 
‘this Exposition than of any former one. 
Some of the most interesting and beautiful 
buildings are upon its banks or near by. 
From the water’s edge, where the river bends 
away to the southwest, rise the towers and 
walls of Old Paris, a little part of the Paris 
of the Middle Ages. Long ago, when this 
bank was covered with a willow thicket, from 
which stretched away peaceful pastures for 
grazing cows, the real Old Paris was located 
far up the river on the Isle and its adjacent 
banks. It was a city of walls and strong 
towers, of gates and protecting fortresses, of 
colleges and churches, priests and lords and 
ladies, busy shopkeepers and turbulent, rois- 
tering students. Forty-nine colleges it boast- 
ed, three great abbeys, a cathedral and a hun- 
dred chapels and churches, and the houses 
which lined its narrow, winding streets were 
sculptured with rude but often beautiful 
Gothic designs. 


'" A bit of that'old city has been reproduced 
here to the life. Every house-front, every 
tower, is historic, and has its story, and 


everywhere’ are glimpses of the life of long 
ago. 

Before the entrance-gate and through the 
streets maréh guards in the dress of olden 
times; froma high balcony at the river’s 
edge a herald announces the opening of the 
gates in the morning, and their closing at 
night when the curfew bells ring. Little 
shops line the streets, with their pictured 
signs hanging out—overhead, inviting all to 
buy at the Red Lion, the Golden Shell, or the 
Dragon, while shopkeepers} in medieval dress 
vend their wares within. In the open place 
before the church, troubadours and minstrels 
sing their songs and tell their tales, a sorce- 
ress on’a’street corner carries on her mysteri- 
ous trade, a choir sings in the church, and a 
troupe of actors play in the audience-room 
of tne palace. In a conspicuous place rises 
the pillory, suggestive and threatening. 


CONICAL CAVE DWELLINGS. 
AN EXTRAORDINARY SURVIVAL FROM ALMOST 
PREHISTORIC TIMES, 


Pror. J. R. S. Srerrett deseribes in the 
September Oentwry a region of Cappadocia in 
which, as he believes, the inhabitants have 
been cave-dwellers for nearly four thousand 
years. Many of them live in cones of stone 
that have been left by the washing away of 
the surrounding earth. 

The height of the cones varies greatly, 
ranging perhaps from fifty to three hundred 
feet. The process of disintegration still con- 
tinues, and in many cones the exterior wall 
has been worn away to such an extent that 
the chambers are laid bare. Such exposed 
chambers, if they lie fairly to the sun, are 


| apparent rather than actual, for the process 


used for drying grapes, apricots, and other 


Che. Living Church. 


fruit, as they are safe against invasion by | 
animals. Often the cones are almost perfect 
in shape, and originally all of them were 
crowned by caps of lava, which were the 
primal cause of the cone-formation. The caps 
maintain their position because they form one 
integral conglomerate mass with the cone. 
Sometimes the doorway gives entrance di- 
rect from the ground, but in many cones the 
entrance is high above the ground, in which 
case ingress is attained by means of two paral- 
lel rows of holes cut at regular intervals, so 
that one may climb to the door with. hands 
and feet. Sometimes there are no visible 
means of reaching the entrance, but this is 


of disinegration constantly decreases the cir- 
cumference of the cones, and the original lad- 
der-holes have disappeared. If we enter the 
doorway of any of these cone-dwellings, we 
find ourselves within a spacious chamber, 
about whose walls ‘niches and shelves for the 
storage of small household effects have been 
cut into the stone. The stairways leading to 
the upper stories are like wells or round 
chimneys, and once ascended to an upper 
story by means of ladder-holes precisely like 
those which gave access to the front entrance. 
The floors between the stories were usually 
thick enough to withstand any weight that 
might be put upon them, but oceasionally the 
excavators miscalculated the thickness of the 
floor, with the result of making one lofty 
chamber instead of two. I counted as many 
as nine stories in one cone, but most have 
only two, three, or four stories. One can 
easily count the stories from the outside by 
means of the windows. Great numbers of the 
cone-dwellings are used to-day as doye-cotes. 

A due proportion of the cones was re- 
served for the worship of some god, whether 
pagan or Christian. The period to which 
these belong is revealed by the imitated archi- 
tecture. A cone with a portico and Doris 
columns belongs clearly to the period when 
Greek civilization was dominant. An inte- 
rior with pseudo-arches belongs to the Greco- 
Roman period. An interior which imitates 
the characteristic Byzantine church is clearly 
of Christian origin, though its date may be 
a matter of dispute. The interior walls of 
the Byzantine churches are still covered with 
frescoes, which of course are more or less ob- 
literated. Among them are found not merely 
portraits of Greek saints, each with the char- 
acteristic nimbus, but even pretentious paint- 
ings embracing a large number of figures. 
Some of these, paintings are ancient in style, 
others more modern. 

The natives of this region, to all intents 
and purposes, are still troglodytes. But if 
we leave out of consideration the fact that 
their dwellings are at least partially under- 
ground, they differ in habits and customs in 
no whit from the ordinary Turkish villagers 
with ordinary, humdrum surroundings. 


HOW A HORSE KILLS A SNAKE. 


Frew of us have ever seen a horse kill a 
snake, but Mrs. Custer deseribes the per- 
formance in her story of the “The Kid” in 
thé September St. Nicholas: 

As they were pushing out of a jungle on 
foot one day, the colonel said: ‘“Samanthy 
is a little too attentive, Alf; he shoves him- 
self alongside of me, and when I remonstrate 
he backs a little, but keeps so close he almost 
treads on my heels.” 

“Well, father, I suppose he thinks nothing 
can go on without him. He’s been in every- 
thing I ever did yet.” 

As they came to a narrow defile, with the 
branches of the trees festooned with moss 
and the ground tangled with vines and thick 
underbrush, Samanthy forgot his manners 
and crowded to the front. There was hardly 
room for two abreast. The colonel, peering 
into the thicket for birds, heard what he 
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ELLIN’S FOOD is soluble. 9:/The 
advantage of solubility is that a 
soluble substance mixed in a liquid like 
milk is much more thoroughly incorpor- 
ated with it than is possible with an in- 
soluble substance. 
With Mellin’s Food, when it is mixed 
with milk, as it always should be, every 
drop of milk and every particle of casein 
in that milk contains its proportion of 
Mellin’s Food. Now then, Mellin’s 
Food being very easy of digestion, and 
at the same time acting as a stimulant for 
the secretions of the stomach, actually 
assists in the digestion of the milk, ‘This 
is the explanation of the fact that babies 
can take Mellin’s Food and milk who 
cannot take milk alone. 


I am sending you a picture of our baby Gere 
trude E, Landy, taken at the age of three 
months. When she was four weeks old I was 
obliged to give her artificial food. 1 tried 
milk and other things, but nothing seemed to 
agree with her until I tried Mellin’s Food with 
her milk, and I do not have any more trouble. 
At birth she weighed six pounds, now at four 
months she weighs thirteen pounds, and every 
one remarks what a bright, healthy baby she 
is. I can heartily recommend Mellin’s Food. 
Mrs. P. P. Lanpy, 
Barker, N, Y- 
‘We have used Mellin’s Food for many years; 
in fact, it saved the lives of two of our chil- 
dren, and has.always given the best of satisfac- 
tion and the happiest results. Our physician 
recommends and rates it above all other infant 
foods. CHARLES S. MANN, 
Maple Glen, Penn. 


SEND A POSTAL FOR A FREE 
SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD 
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Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 


took to be the whirr of pheasants’ wings, 
and he lifted his gun to take aim. The Kid, 
pressing on, saw with his keen eyes that it 
was nothing so harmless as the rising of a 
covey of birds. A huge rattlesnake, over- 
looked by the colonel in his intense concen- 
tration on the thicket, lay coiled directly in 
front of him, the vicious mouth hissing, the 
eyes gleaming with fire. Alf was in agony. 
He could not fire, for his father or the pony 
would have received the shot, as they were 
placed. 

But a more vigilant pair of eyes than even 
the Kid’s had discovered the reptile, and with 
a% spring in front of the colonel, and with the 
nicest exactitude, down came the pony with 
a buck jump, his hoofs close together on the 
head of the snake, crushing in the deadly 
fangs, and flattening the skull into the soft 
soil! 

Still there was an ominous rattle in the 
tail, and the little nag gathered himself 
again, bowed his supple back, and drove his 
hoofs into the mottled skin of the deadly foe 
of mankind. 


Millions 
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THE COMMUNION PLATE, 

Sir—In 1776 Dr. Caner, rector of King’s | 
Chapel, Boston, fled with the British, taking 
wit ‘him the church register, plate, and vest- 
mer » , Two boxes of church plate and a sil- 
yer . *xtening basin, he writes, were left in 
the ha. 3 of the Rev. Dr. Breynton at Hali- 
fax, to. » delivered to me or my order, agree- 
able to his note receipt in my hands. It 
would be! interesting to know what has be- 
come of this silyer. Below you will find an 
extract from the Annals of the King’s Chapel 
—Foote. J. H. Buck. 

“The ancient Communion Plate of King’s 
Chapel was the gift of the following Sover- 
eigns: William and Mary, George IL, 
George III. A portion of it was given by the 
Church before the Revolution to other parish- 
es of the Church of England, on receiving 
later royal gifts. But that which was carried 
away by the last royalist rector on the evacu- 
ation of Boston by the British troops in 
March, 1776, amounted to twenty-eight hun- 
dred ounces of silver. 
“Boston, August 5, 1781, 

“At a meeting of the proprietors of Chapel 
Church at the vestry—Present, ete. 

“Whereas there was a large quantity of 
Plate Damask & other Linnin Belongin to 
said Church, & deposetted in the Care of the 
Revd. Doctr. Caner, & he the said Doctr. 
Gowing of with the Refegees, & taking the 
Plate & Linnin with him Therefore ‘ 

‘Voted That the Church Wardens and 
Vestry be desired to Use their Endeavour to 
Ascertain the quantity & Value of said plate 
and linnin as near as may be, & lay in a 
Clame (in behalf of said Church) on the 
Estate of the Revd. Henry Caner for the 
same— 

“To 3 Sett wrought Plate Vizt. 6 Flagons, 
6 Cups, 4 large Basons, 6 Dishes, 2 Xtening 
Basons, 6 Salvers, 4 Tankards, &c., estimated 
at 2,800 ozs. A quantity Dammask Linnen 
Belongin to the Communion & Sex Surplis, 
&e.’—Annals of King’s Chapel, Foote, 1896. 
—Oanadian Churchman 


NEED FOR RE-ORGANIZATION IN 
CANADA, 


Bur there is another and larger side to 
this question. The paper from which we 
quote is not just in attributing diocesanism 
simply to the clergy and to them solely on 
the low ground of pecuniary interest. The 
truth is that the larger conception of the 
Janadian Church has never been brought into 
vital relation with our people. The welding 
of the dioceses into a larger body, in eastern 
Canada under one Provincial Synod, and in 
all Canada quite recently under the General 
Synod, has been a mere matter of legal enact- 
ment ‘in which little interest has been taken 
by the Church at large. We may leave out of 
account at present the General Synod. It is 
quite recent and its meeting once in six years 
gives it so far practically no weight. The 
Provincial Synod has not the confidence of 
the Church. Its methods are cautious, its 
conclusions slow; its legislation often in op- 
position to diocesan legislation, and certainly 
in no vital connection with the dioceses. Our 


whole system needs reconstruction. Let the 
present Provincial Synod be abolished. Let 
there be real Provincial Synods, one for On- 
tario, another for Quebec, another for the 
Maritime Provinces, another for Rupert’s 
Land and its correlated dioceses, and another 
for British Columbia. Each of these bodies 
would be homogeneous and possessed. of dis- 
tinctive interests related to its environment. 
Tt is at once apparent how different the posi- 
tion is in Ontario, in Quebec, in the Mari- 
time Provinces and in the West. Then let 
the General Synod meet at least once in two 
years, and let it have vital inter-relations 
with the diocesan ‘ ods. What these should 
be we cannot now discuss. Great and weighty 


The Living Church, 


questions here arise. The future well-being 
of our Church turns largely upon the way in 
which they shall be met, and in the broad 
statesmanlike spirit in which they are dealt 
with.—-Church Record. 


THE ORIGIN OF MODERN RUSSIA. 


In The International Monthly for Sep- 
tember, M. Rambaud, the great historian of 
Russia, has an able and exhaustive history 
of the expansion of Russia, which at the pres- 
ent time, in view of her manifest destiny in 
the Hast, is of surpassing interest. Allud- 
ing to the germ of modern Russia, he says: 

“Among the Russian princes who went 
there to prostrate themselves before the 
Horde were those who had founded round 
about a little market-town, the name of which 
is met with for the first time in 1147, a new 
principality, that of Moscow, one of the most 
insignificant of the Russian states of that 
period. It was established in the midst of a 
Finnish country, among the Muromians. It 
formed, therefore, a colony of primitive Rus- 
sia. The princes of Moscow knew how to 
turn to their own advantage the Mongol yoke 
that weighed on all Russia. They were more 
adroit than the other in flattering the com- 
mon master and the agents that represented 
him in Russia. One of them, George (1303- 
1325), even married a Tartar princess. In 
their struggles against other Russian princes, 
they always carried the controversy to the 
court of the Khan, who almost always de- 


cided in their favor, and sent them away with | 


the heads of their rivals. They secured from 
the Khan the privilege of collecting the trib 
ute, not only from their own subjects, but 
from the other princes of Russia. This func- 
tion as tribute collector for the Khan raised 


| benefits of charcoal, says: 


{hem above all their equals; and the more | 


humble vassals of the barbarians they showed 
themselves to be, the better did they establish 
their suzerainty over the other Christian 
states. They succeeded thus in building up a 
very powerful state, which was called the 
‘Great Principality’ of Moscow. When they 
felt themselves to be strong enough, and per- 
ceived that the Mongol empire had grown 


sufficiently weak through internal dissension | 


and divisions to warrant the attempt, they 
turned against the barbarians the power that 
they owed to them. * * Between the 


TRAINED NURSE, 


Remarks About Nourishing Food. 


“A physician’s wife, Mrs. Dr. Landon, gave 
me a packet of Grape-Nuts about a year ago, 
with the remark that she was sure I would 
find the food very beneficial, both for my own 
use and for my patients. 
attracted to the food, as at that time the 
weather was very hot, and I appreciated the 
fact that the Grape-Nuts required no cooking. 

“The food was deliciously crisp, and most 
inviting to the appetite. After making use 
of it twice a day for three or four weeks, I 
discovered that it was a most wonderful in- 
vigorator. I used to suffer greatly from ex- 
haustion, headaches and depression of spir- 
its. My work had been very trying at times 
and indigestion had set in. 

“Now I am always well and ready for any 
amount of work, have an abundance of active 
energy and cheerfulness and mental poise. I 
have proved to my entire satisfaction that 
this change has been brought about by Grape- 
Nuts food. 

“The fact that it is predigested is a very 
desirable feature. I have had many remark- 
able results in feeding Grape-Nuts to my 
patients, and I cannot speak too highly of the 
food. My friends constantly comment on the 
change in my appearance. I have gained 
nine pounds since beginning the use of the 
food.” Eleanor Miller, Trained Medical and 
Surgical Nurse, 515 Jeff. St., Bay City, Mich. 


I was particulariy | 
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The Value of Charcoal. 


FEW PEOPLE KNOW HOW USEFUL IT IS IN PRE- 
SERVING HEALTH AND. BEAUTY. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is 
the safest and most efiicient disinfectant and 
purifier in nature, but few realize its value 
when taken into the human system for the 
same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better, it is not a drug at all, 
but simply absorbs the gases and impurities 
always present in the stomach and intestines 
and carries them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smok- 
ing, drinking or after eating onions and 
other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently safe 
cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which col- 
lect in the stomach and bowels; it disinfects 
the mouth and throat from the poison of 
catarrh. 

AH druggist sell charcoal in one form or 
another, but probably the best charcoal and 
the most for the money is in Stuart’s Absorb- 
ent Lozenges; they are composed of the finest 


powdered Willow charcoal, and other harm- 
less antiseptics in tablet form or rather in 
the form of large, pleasant-tasting lozenges, 
the charcoal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon 
tell in a much improved condition of the gen- 


eral health, better complexion, sweeter breath 
and purer blood, and the beauty of it is, that 
no possible harm can result from their con- 
tinued use, but on the contrary great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the 
[ advise Stuart’s 
\bsorbent Lozenges to all patients suffering 
from gas in stomach and bowels, and to clear 
the complexion and purify the breath, mouth 
and throat; I also believe the liver is greatly 
benefited by the daily use of them; they cost 
but twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
aud although in some sense « patent prepara- 


tion, yet I believe I get more and better char- 
coal in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges than in 
any of the ordinary charcoal tablets.” 


1,000 Miles of Fishing Line. 


everal hundred lakes and streams in Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and Michigan, in which good 
fishing may be found, are reached »y the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway For fur- 
ther information, excursion rates, etc., apply at 
ticket office, 95 Adams St., Chicago. 

HOMESEEKERS’ EXCURSIONS. 

On the first and third Tuesdays in each 
month ithe Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way wi!! sell round-trip excursion tickets to 
many points in Iowa, Minnesota, Michigan Ven- 
insula, the Dakotas, and other western and 


southwestern States at about one fare for ithe 
round trip. Further information as to rates, 
routes, etc., may be obtained at Ticket Office, 95 
Adams St., Chicago. 


POCKET MAP OF CHINA. 


Latest indexed map of Chinese Empire, with 
enlarged map of portion of China where diffi- 
culty exists, and information relating to present 
crisis, mailed on receipt of four cents in postage 
by W. B. Kniskern, 22 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 


The healthy child should have Mellin’s 
Food because it will keep him healthy, 
while the sickly child should have Mel- 
lin’s Food because it is nourishing and 
suitable and gives strength and vitality. 


TO SAVE DOCTORS’ BILLS 
Use ‘Garland’ Stoves and Ranges, 


GOS 


64 years of Success 


Only 
Soap 


Babbitt’s Best Soap—the top- 
cream of superlative soap-quality — sw 
sells on metit to folks who want their gg? 


money’s worth of soap—no pre- x 


> 


miums, no jewelry, no catch-penny @r, 
schemes. we 
a 
Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York (2 
: at 
NARAAAAAAARARAARAY 
¥ y 
sod 


Children’s Food 


It may seem a far cry from the 
waving wheat fields of the great 
northwest to your children, but 
the wheat grown there is richest in 
real food elements, and they will 
thrive better and grow stronger on 
it than on any other cereal. 


Cream of 
Wheat 


is the best preparation of wheat made, 
It contains literally, the cream of the 
wheat, hence its name. 

When purchasing, ask your grocer to show 
you our gravures of north-western scenery. 
Very fine works of art, nothing cheap, and no 
advertising card attached. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


seu 


Stories of Great National Songs, 


By CoLoneLt NicHovas SmirH. Fully il- 
lustrated. Cloth, $1.00 net. 


Brimful of anecdotes concerning the Ameri- 
can National Songs, Northern and Southern, 
with chapters on the National Songs of Great 
Britain, France, and Germany, in addition. 


“Not infrequently we have inquiries in regard to 
the circumstances connected with the origin of 
our greatest national songs. We shall take pleas- 
ure, hereafter, in referring such inquirers to the 
volume called ‘Stories of Great National Songs,’ by 
Colonel Nicholas Smith.’’—The Outlook. 


“We have found the book very entertaining.’’— 
The Churchman, New York. 


“It is to be trusted as telling accurately all that 
is known—or probably that ever can be known—of 
its theme, and it is interesting in a high degree. 
He has done well a work that is worth doing, and 
has produced a book that is an authority.’’— Chi- 
eago Chronicle. 


“There are a great many interesting incidents 
connected with all these strangely venerated songs, 
and the author has searched out every obtainable 
fact. Many of the pieces have a new significance 
when their history is known.’’— Public Opinion. 


Published by THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CARRIAGE BUYER CAN SAVE WONEY. 

We are the largest 
Makers of Vehicles and Harness in the world sell 
ing direct tothe consumer, ELKHART HARNESS 
& CARRIAGE MFG, CO., Elkhart, Ind. 


The Living Church, 


Grand Prince and his -yassals, and between’ 


these and ‘the peasants, the relations were 
those of brutal maste1s and trembling slaves. 
The sovereign of Moscow did not differ from 
a Mongol Khan, from a Persian Shah, or from 
an Osmanli Sultan, save as he professed the 
orthodox religion. He was a sort of a Christ- 
ian Grand Turk. When the title of Grand 
Prince seemed. to him unworthy of his in- 
creased power, the title that his ambition 
chose was none of those that the Christian 
rulers of the West then bore; it was the one 
which the Khans of Siberia, of Kazan, or of 
Astrakhan had arrogated; it was the title of 
Czar, which, of course, has not any etymolog- 
ical connection with that of Cesar, a fiction 
invented very much later. Such was the title 
{nat the heir of the Grand Princes of Mos 
cow, Ivan the Terrible, solemnly took in 1547. 
Many other facts attest the predominance of 
Asiatic influences over the Russia of the six- 
teenth century.” 


THE UPSIDE-DOWN HOUSE. 


A HOUSE topsy-turvy is one of the oddities 
described by Grace W. Curran in an article 
in the September S¢. Nicholas entitled “Play- 
Hours at the Paris Exposition.” 

Not far from Old Paris, in the Rue de 
Paris, a street crowded with concert-halls, 
burlesque spectacles, cafes, and the many 
attractions and distractions of modern Paris- 
ian life, one comes unexpectedly upon the 
amusing Upside-Down House or Manoir a 
l’Envers. Did some great giant stride through 
the avenues of the Exposition in the dead of 
night, and, thinking to play a joke on the 
world, pick up this stone castle, and set it 
upside down upon its chimneys and towers? 
At any rate, here it stands, the Gothic arches 
of its windows pointing downward, its sculp- 
tures, coat of arms, clock, flags, all in the 
same absurd position, while through an open 
window we catch a glimpse of a room whose 
chairs and tables cling to the ceiling, and 
waiters with their heads downward in the 
air move about, bearing trays of eatables 
turned upside down to upside-down patrons 
sitting at the upside-down tables. Has the 
law of gravitation been suddenly suspended to 
benefit the projectors of the Paris Exposi- 
tion? We cannot resist the temptation to 
enter and go up—or is it down?—the wind- 
ing staircase in the tower. Above, we find 
the various rooms of a private mansion, a 
drawing-room, bed-room, and even bath-room, 
all the; contents of which follow the strange 
law of this strange house. 

We discover, before long, that much is due 
to a clever arrangement of mirrors, while 
other curious mirrors, convex, concave, and 
variously curved, show us to ourselves in sur- 
prising and distorting shapes and attitudes. 


A singer named Gordon once complained 
to Handel of the style of his accompaniments, 
which attracted the attention of the singer, 
saying that if he did not accompany him 
better he would jump upon the harpischord 
and destroy it. “Very vell,” said Handel, 
“tell me ven you vill do dai and I vill adver- 
tise it. More people wil! come to see you 


| jump dan to hear you sing.”—The Argonaut. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate| 


For 


~ NERVOUSNESS. 


A superior restorative when the ner- 
vous system has become impaired by 
mental or physical overwork. 


Serr, 22, 


1900 


BORDENS 
EAGLE 
BRAND 

CONDENSED MILK 


roe BABIES fomiers. 


Borden's Condensed Milk Co,NY 


Oxalis, Grand Duchess 


‘New; and the finest winter-blooming bulb. Flowers 
of immense size, borne well above the handsome 
foliage, and a persistent bloomer from November to 
June. Succeeds in any window. Always full of bloom. 
Two colors — Bright Pink and Pure White. Two large- 
flowering bulbs, one of each color, for 10¢. Six bulbs, 
3 of each color, for 20c, postpaid, with Catalogue. 

of Bulbs and Plants is 
Our Fall Catalogue the best ever issued—64 
pages, hundreds of fine cuts and, chromo covers. Sent 
Free to all who Apply. \We_are headquarters for 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Lilies, and other Fall 
Bulbs; New Winter-Blooming Plants, Vines, Seeds, 
Hardy Perennials, Rare New Fruits, etc. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS. Floral Park, N. Y- 


PETER MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL 


Odorless. Tasteless. 


SCHIEFFELIN & CO. New York 


Pure. 


Send for 
circular. 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Makes a Welsh Rarebit easily digestible and is a 
delicious relish for all chafing dish cookery. All gro- 
cers sell Lea & Perrins’ Sauce. 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Aids digestion, clears the head, and increases energy. 
At all druggists. 50c. and $1.00. v 


WORGESTER GORSETS—Sold by leading deal 
ers everywhere. Send for our Illustrated Catalogue, 
Worcester Gorset Go. 

Worcester, Mass. Chicago, Ill, 


12 SPENCERIAN PENS 10 CTS. 


in wooden boxes from the Stationers or Spencerian 
Pen Co,, New York. : 


KINGSFORD’S STARCH. 


Pure and Silver Gloss for the Laundry. 
OswkrGO CORN STARCH FOR THE TABLE, 


“HE THAT WORKS EASILY WORKS 
SUCCESSFULLY.” ’TIS VERY EASY 
TO CLEAN HOUSE WITH , 


2HURCH 


HISTORICAL SOCit 


Price, 5 Cents. 


“abi X XIE, S eibee SS AND CHICAGO, SEPTEMBER 29, 1900. 


THE KING’S MESSAGE. 


A Story of the Catacombs. 


By the Author of “Our Family Ways’”’ in | 
collaboration with Grace Howard Pierce. | 


Price, 50 cts. net. 


“Phe scenes of this story are laid in Rome about 
the middle of the third century, and recall to mind 
the tragic vicissitudes of the Christians of that period, 
the dim and solemn associations of the catacombs, 
and also the public and pagan life of the city above 
OU Sk a. Our children will be the better 
for reading its lessons, and their elders, too, will find 
its message full of interest and edification. Three 
pictures of the catacombs help to convey to the 
reader a more vivid impression of the scenes 
described in the narrative.—Living Church. 


Sunday School Helps. 


Scripture Text Carns for use as rewards 
for atwendance or for lessons, are very exten- 
sively used, We carry in stock the high grade 
ecards in point of artistic execution, as none 
others should be used. Sample packages are 
put up for the convenience of customers as 


follows: 


Sample Package No. 7; containing 20 cards 
composed of five cards each from the series at 
10, 15, 20 and 25 or 30 cents, representing 20 
different numbers. Each card will have the 


number of the package from which it is taken 


marked on the back. Price, 30 cents: 


Sample Package No. 8, selected in the same : 


manner as No. 7, but from 20 other packages. 
Price, 30 cents. 


Sample Package of Marcus Ward’s cards, 


23 kinds, price 30 cents. The Young Church- | 


man Co. supplies them. 


Sample of tickets. No. 1—Twelve differ- 
ent sheets, from as many packages. Price 15 
cents. 


Sample of tickets. No. 2.—Twelve differ- 
ent sheets, from as many different packages. 
Price, 15 cents. 


Published by THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN Co., 
‘Milwaukee, Wis. 


and LABOR 
are saved by 
the use of the 


Remingion | 
Typewriter } 


The Simplest, 
Surest, |. 
Swiftest and 
Strongest of 

Writing Machines.’ 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT: 


327 Broadway,New York 


640 The Diving Church. Sept. 29, 1900 
Educational. Educational. Educational. 
ILLINOIS. NEW JERSEY. CONNECTICUT. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, Knoxville, Ill, 


Now in its Thirty-third Year. 
Prominent Families in many States, during a third 
of a century, have been patrons of this Institution. 
Students are received at any time when there is a 
vacancy. Escort is furnished from Chicago without 
charge. Address, 
REv. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


WATERMAN HALL, Sycamore, Il, 
THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, 
D.D., D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. 
Board and tuition, $800 per school year. Address, 
Rev. B. F. FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore,Ill. 


INDIANA. 


H OW E MILITARY SCHOOL, 


Prepares thoroughly for College, Scientific Schools, or 
Business. Best advantages at moderate expense. Man- 
ual training (elective). Personal attention given to each 
boy. Fine athletic field and beautiful lakes. For {il- 
lustrated catalogue address Rev. J.H. McKenzie, Rector. 


KNICKERBACKER HALL, Indianapoiis, Ind. 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. School yea: 
begins September 26th 1960. College preparation and 
special courses. Enlarged grounds and new bu'lding 
ready in September. 

MARY HELEN YERKES, } 


Susan Hitp Yerkes, | § FP incipals. 


MARYLAND. 


Edgeworth Boarding and Day School 
For Girls. Re-opens September 27th. 38th year. 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBV RE, Principal. 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, Associate Principal. 
122 and 124 W. Franklin Street, Baltimore, Md. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK, Dobbs Ferry-on-Hudson. 


St. Matthew’s 
Military School 


Modelled on the great ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS— 
ETON, KUGBY, HARROW, after exhausiive per- 
sonal inspection by the Headmaster, 

Rr. Rev. HENRY C. POLTER, D.D , LL.D., Patron. 


The General Theological Seminary, 


J CHELSEA SQUARE, NEw YORK. 


i f 
The Academic Year began on Wednesday : 
5 in the September Ember Week. z 
3 f 
3 


Special Students admitted and a Graduate course 
for graduates of other Theological Seminaries. 


The requirements for admission and other par- 
ticulars can be had from The VeryRey.EH.A.HOFF- 
MAN, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Dean. 


HOOSAC SCHOOL, Hoosac, N. Y. 


Next year begins Wednesday, September 19, 1900. 
REV. E. D. TIBBITS, 
Rector. 


KEBLE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Under the supervision of Bishop Huntington. 
Thirtieth school year begins Tuesday, September 18, 
1900. Apply to Miss MARy J. JACKSON. 


Miss @. E. MASON’S School for Girls. 


The Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. Gradu- 
ating and Special courses. Prepares for College. Send 
_ for illustrated Catalogue. Miss C, E. Mason, LL.M., Prin 


BURLINGTON NAUTICAL ACA DEMY, Bur- 
lington, N- J. 


A modern School of Highest Type for Boys. Splen- 
didly equipped for College and Business Preparation. 
Military and Naval Drill. Manual Training. Char- 
acter-building our ideal. Private room for each stu- 
dent. Terms, 5 

Rev. C. E. O. NICHOLS, Head-master. 
Lieut. RoB’r CRAWFORD, Commandant. 


OREGON. 


ST. HELEN’S HALL. 

A Boarding and Day School for Girls. Wil) reopen 
Sept. 17th. For circular address MISS ELEANOR 
TEBBETTS, Ph.D., Principal, Portland, Oregon. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Oak Lane. 
MARSHALL SEMINARY. 5° Girls and 


Young Ladies 
Academic and Music Departments. College Prepar- 
atory and Special Courses. Ideal location. Comfort- 
able and cultured home life. For particulars, address 


Miss E. S. MARSHALL. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MILITARY COLLECE 
Chester. Pa. 
39th Year begins Sept. 19. 

“4 Military School of the highest 
order.”—U, S.WaR DEPT, 

Degrees in 
Civil Eugineering, Chemistry, Arts, 
Thorough Preparatory Courses, 
Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry. 
Catalogues of 
Ool, C. E. Hyatt. President, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


National 
Zathedral School 


For Girls 


Opens October 1st, 1900. 


The Rt. Rev. HENRY YATES SATTERLEE 
President of Board of Trustees. 


Fireproof building, erected at a cost of $200,000. Park 
of 30 acres overlooking National Capital. Preparation 
forcollege. Graduate courses. Unrivalled advantages 
in Music. Modern gymnasium Out-of-door work and 
play. [SS BANGS and MISS WHITON, Principals. 
Address Mt. St. Alban, Washington, D.C. 


WISCONSIN. 


GRAFTON HALL, School for Young Ladies,. 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


College Preparatory, and Graduate Courses, 
cial advantages in Languages, Music and Art. 

Modern Equipment.—Individual Rooms. 

Refers to Rt. Rev. C. C. Grafton, §.T.D., Bishop of 
Fond du Lac; Rt. Rev. G. Mott Williams, D.D., Bish- 
op of Marquette; Rt. Rev. D. S. Tuttle, D.D., Bishop 
of Missouri. Rt. Rev. Davis Sessums, D.D.,'Bishop of 
Lousiana; Rev. D. Parker Morgan, D.D., New York; 
Gen’l. E. S. Bragg, Fond du Lac. Address: 

REV. B. TALBOT ROGERS, M.A., 
Warden. 


Spe- 


KEMPER HALL, Kenosha, Wis. 

A School for Girls, under the care of the Sisters of 
St.\Mary. The Thirtieth Year begins September 24, 
1900. References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., 
Milwaukee; Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; 
Rt. Rev. Geo. F. Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; David 
B. Lyman, Esq., Chicago; W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chi- 
cago. Address THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


RACINE COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


“The school that makes manly boys.’”? Graduates 
enter any university. Diploma admits to Univer- 
sities of Michigan and Wisconsin. Address, 

REv. H. D. ROBINSON, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


YALE 


Churchmen and Students coming 
to Yale desiring a Church Home will 
receive a cordial welcome at Trinity 
Church on the Green, and will be 
called upon by one of the clergy if 
they will make themselves known. 
Dr. and Mrs. Baker will be at home 
to students of the University at Trin- 
ity Rectory, 70 TRUMBULL STREET, 
on Wednesday evenings. 


Sd 


64e Magazines 


A SCORE OF WRITERS and artists contribute 
to the October Ladies’ Home Journal, and the 
issue is one of commanding excellence. The 
number opens with “The Story of a Young 
Man,” which, portraying Jesus as a man, and 
viewing Him in the light of His humanity, 
fills a unique and unoccupied place in cur- 
rent literature. The first of “A Story of 
Beautiful Women” tells of the romance of an 
American girl who married a Bonaparte, and 
a series of stirring adventures are narrated 
in the first of the “Blue River Bear Stories,” 
by the author of “When Knighthood was in 
Flower.” Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s new 
novel, “The Successors of Mary the First,” 
which has to do with domestie and suburban 
life, and is exceedingly funny, is begun in the 
October Journal. Wdward Bok arraigns the 
Pullman Palace Car Company for teaching 
false standards of decorative art. Of the 
special features of interest are: “The Long- 
ings of a Secluded Girl,” “A Minister Among 
the Cowboys,” Romances of Some Southern 
Homes,” “How We Can Lead a Simple Life,” 
and “Criticising the Clothes of the Minister’s 
Family.” “A Georgian House for $7,000” and 
“A Farmhouse for $3,500” are given, with 
building plans and details, and “A Successful 
Country Home” pictures the exterior and in- 
terior of a house of log construction. By The 
Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 
One dollar a year; ten cents a copy. 


THE CURRENT ISSUE of The Atlantic 
Monthly is an interesting one in each of its 
departments. Perhaps, as is natural in this 
time of activity in the political world, more 
space than usual is devoted to the subject of 
politics. In this department an especially 
timely and readable article is that on The 
American Boss, by Mr. Francis C. Lowell. Be- 
ginning with the statement that the American 
boss is a creature who is much talked about 
and talked against, Mr. Lowell goes on to de- 
fine the special characteristics of the “crea- 
ture,” the conditions which have led to his 
present strength as a political factor, and the 
means for his extirpation. Two classes of 
reform, the author thinks, are necessary be- 
fore this much talked of political factor can 
be eliminated, both of which it will take two 
generations—perhaps centuries—to effect, as 
one is the improvement of the voter, and the 
other a radical improvement in our political 
system. 


Tue Saturday Evening Post for September 
29 is a special double number. The plan of 
The Saturday Evening Post is to give each 
week a magazine of the best current litera- 
ture that will be equal in literary quality and 
illustration to the monthlies. The cover of 
this double number is by Gibbs, and is in 
color. The opening feature is the first install- 
ment of Gilbert Parker’s new serial, The Lane 
that Had No Turning. Those who have read 
this story pronounce it the strongest work 
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METHODS FOR TEACHING 


Children w Sunday-Schools 
Published by EDWIN S. GORHAM. 


By the Rev. H. H. OBERLY, D.D. 


LESSONS ON THE PRAYER BOOK 
CATECHISM FOR THE USE OF CHILDREN. 
First Series: Doctrine. Second Series: Conduct. 
Third Series: Worship. Part I.—The Lord’s 
Prayer. Part Il.—The Sacraments. Each 10 cts 


Handbook to the above, with Suggestions for Cate- 
chists and Teachers, 10 cts. net. 


“Tt seems to me to meet a want that has long been 
felt”—Bishop Wil iums. 

“Ca culat-d at once to increase the interest in the most 
at duty of catechetical instruction.’ — Bishop 

vane. 


“An excellent course of instruction, both as to method 
and matter.’—Bishop Seymour. 


By the Rev. J. A. REGESTER, S.T.D., 
Rector of St. Paul's Church, Buffalo, 
CHURCH LESSON BOOKS. 


The series is made up of four books, which may be 
used together or separately. No. I. is the Church 
Catechism with explanation of words and phrases. 
No. Il. is on the Apostles’ Creed No III. on the 
Church Year, and No. IV. on the Sacraments, 
Strongly bound, stiff covers, 15 cts. each, net. 


The Lesson Boog on the Church Catechism gives the 
words of the Catechism in sections, followed by simple ex 
Plavations uf words and phrases, making the meauing uf ths 
Cate: hism intelligible to very yuung iearuers, 

Yhe lessons iu the other b-oks of the series, those on 
the CUrced, the Church Year and the Sacraments, are short, 
defi ite in teaching, and simp.e inlanguage. ‘he teaching 
is intended tu be that of the Prayer Bouk. 


By HENRY J. CAMMANN, A.M. 


AN EXPOSILION OF THE CHURCH 
CATECHISM. New edition. With Preface by 
the Rt. Rev. H. C, Potter, D.D. Ninth Thousand. 
Net 10 cts, 


By Mrs. CHARLES H. SMITH. 


THE CHURCH CATECHISM, ILLUS- 
TRATED AND EXPLAINED. Jet 10 cts. 
One Hundred Thousand Sold, 


From Bishop Perry: ‘We predict for this happily con- 
ceived infanut-class manua: @ success equal tu that of the 
Calvary Vatecnism.” 


CHRIST IN TIE \GOSPELS AND 
CHURCH. A Manual of Instruction for Young 
Children, with Illustrations. 260 pp. Beautifully 
bound 15 cts, net, 


From Bishop Gilbert: ‘I want to commend most hearti- 
ly this .1ttle book.” 


CHRIST IN TYPE AND PROPHECY. 
For Young Children. Old Testament Series 
with Illustrations. Cloth back, paper boards, 
173 pp. Wet 15 cts. 


From Bishop Worthington: ‘I have examimed your 
admirable manual with peculiar interest and care, aud 
commend it most high y.” 


THE CATECHISM OF THE BIBLE. 
For Beginners. Old Testament Series. New Tes- 
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that Mr. Parker has yet done. United States 
Senator Albert J. Beveridge, of Indiana, has a 
brilliant paper on Facing the World at Fifty, 
in which he marshals an imposing array of 
successes after the half century mark had 
been passed. Major James B. Pond contrib- 
utes two pages of reminiscences of Mark 
Twain, giving for the first time letters and 
anecdotes referring to his last lecture tour 
across the American continent. The short 
fiction of the number includes complete stories 
by Ian Maclaren, Lilian Quiller-Couch, Ger- 
trude F. Lyneh, and Madeline Bridges. The 
Hon. Champ Clark has a lively article on 
Stumping in Old Missouri. There are in- 
stallments of Mooswa of the Boundaries, W. 
A. Fraser’s animal story, and of The Eagle’s 
Heart, Hamlin Garland’s novel of the far 
West. On the page devoted to Men and 
Women are stories of people prominent in the 
public eye. The editorial page treats of poli- 
ties, the census, and other current themes. 
The “Publick Occurrences” department tells 
how, through coal and gold, the United States 
has captured the supremacy of the world. 
Besides these attractions there are articles 
giving the latest scientific discoveries, Secre- 
tary Wilson’s views of Farming as a Business, 
Old-Time Minstrel Men, with new stories and 
anecdotes; the latest gossip about books and 


literary people, and short articles and 
sketches. 
DOES THE TELEGRAPH MAKE AM- 


BASSADORS SUPERFLUOUS ? 


This question has frequently, of late years, 
been put more or less timidly by the daily 


press. It is now boldly asked in its editoria 
page by The Hlectrical World and Enginec: 


(August 18) and answered affimatively. Ele 
tricity, says this paper, has made diplomac\ 
obsolete, and ambassadors are hardly mo: 
than district messenger boys. As the cab! 
saved the lives of the Peking envoys and thei: 
suites, why not let it hereafter relieve then 
of all their work? Says the journal referred 
to above: ; 

“There is little doubt that under modern 
conditions ambassadors are often more an 
embarrassment than a convenience to the 
countries they represent. Now that a cable 
message can convey to a minister the latest 
wishes of his home government, he ceases to 
be a personality and becomes more and more 
a mouthpiece. 
of the minister when cut off from his cable is 
but too well seen in the terrible situation now 
existing in China. When our Minister is at 
last withdrawn from Peking, we shall be just 
as well able to carry on negotiations with the 
‘effete monarchy’ there—perhaps all the bet- 
ter for getting him and his women folk out 
of the way. At this minute all our negotia- 
tions with China are carried on by means of 
the cable almost as they were with Spain 
when the last great emergencies of war and 
peace came. Prince Bismarck put it neatly 
when he objected to the submarine cable, be- 
cause on account of it diplomacy could no 
longer be unctuous. 

“There aré no great ambassadors nowa- 


days. The cable is swiftly killing off the 
breed. It is simply impossible to conceive of 


John Jay in England or Gouverneur Morris 
in France doing their work, as they did it, 
subject to the modern condition of receiving 
the last imperative instructions of a President 
and cabinet in session only five minutes be- 
fore. That work was individual, personal, 
distinttive to a degree utterly unknown to- 
day, and for John Hay to do now what John 
Hay did at the same court, a hundred years 
apart, has been out of the question, not from 
any difference in the quality of the men, but 
because the existence of the cable deprives the 
strongest ambassador of initiative and of re- 
sponsibility alike. 


“This is not a state of affairs to be de- | 


plored. It is a pity to lose such fine figures 
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as Lord Stratford or de Redcliffe or Benja- 
min Franklin from the record of foreign inter- 
course and international history, but it is 
altogether better that diplomacy should be 
direct and immediate rather than unctuous 
and dilatory. But for the cable, every white 
man in China would have been killed a 
month ago. Thanks to the cable, the work 
of rescue is going on, and all the great ques- 
tions at stake are being settled by cable over 
the heads or under the feet of the ambas- 
sadors, as though they did not exist, except 
as mere prisoners to be set free. The only 
present use of the Chinese minister in Wash- 
ington is that of a district messenger earry- 
ing cable messages to the White House.” 


THE SHOW BUSINESS. 


Why should the Church go into the res- 
taurant or. show business? It may be very 
desirable (I think it is) that good entertain- 
ments should be provided in our villages, that 
country life should be enlivened. 
should the Church undertake to provide this, 
any more than good drainage? Civie and 
sanitary reforms should be helped on by the 
Church. Church people should be quickened 
in their performance of all sorts of duties by 
their religion; but it should be as citizens and 
villagers that they perform them. 

In this way ecclesiastical rivalry and nar- 
rowness will be avoided. Serious doctrinal 
and other differences may preven our worship- 
ping together. We will do all we can to heal 
-these divisions. But these matters need not 
enter into our provision for the entertain- 
ment of the community any more than into 
its educational work. Congregationalists, 
Methodists, Roman Catholics, and Episcopali- 
ans can meet and work together for such pur- 
poses with advantage to themselves and to 
one another, and to the community. The 
wider field will supply at once better talent 
and larger audiences for really useful enter- 
tainments. Nothing is gained by having a 
Congregational musicale, a Roman Catholi¢ 


fair, a Universalist play, or an Episcopalian 
turkey supper. 

In answer to what I have urged, it will, I 
know, be asked: How, without these bazaars, 
suppers, musicales, is money to be raised? 
My answer is this: There is just as much 


money in people’s pockets to be given without 
getting something in return, as for an equiv- 
alent; and if the Church really deserves the 
money, she will, I believe, gain it not perhaps 
so quickly, but with the respect of the com- 
munity, by teaching systematic almsgiving as 
a Christian duty. 

Dependence on these other methods of get- 
ting money from persons more or less indiffer- 
ent to the cause, you may be sure, is, in the 
long run, bad financial policy. Teaching the 
whole congregation, young and old, rich and 

«poor, to contribute according to their means 

for the support and extension of the privi- 
leges which they value is at once a more hon- 
orable and a sounder financial plan. «The 
value of small contributions regularly given 
is shown in the sums to which the children’s 
Lenten offerings mount up. 

At present in our: villages different. relig- 
ious bodies are expected through these strange 
methods to help one another; the Congrega- 
tionalist gives to the Baptist supper, and the 
Baptist to the Congregational bazaar. 
much money is spent in these mutual civili- 
ties as if the members of Si body pera their 
own expenses: 9 

Moreover, I cannot feel that the practise 
is quite honest. If differenees are based mere- 
ly on preferences, are we not distinctly 
guilty of schism,.in the New Testament sense 

a the word, in breaking the unity. of the 
Christian society for such reasons? If our 
separations are, based on principle, 
alone can justify them, can-we conscientiously 


help on a religious’system which we believe to |. - 
be inadequate or mischievous?—Bishop Halls |. 
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More THAN SIX weeks have elapsed since the occupation of Or course the chief difficulty in the matter arises from the 
Peking by the armies of the allies, and yet there has been no undoubted complicity in the outrages on the part of the Empress 
agreement between the Powers as to the policy to be pursued, Dowager and Prince Tuan, the latter being one of the royal 
nor indeed has there apparently been any serious attempt to family, and both these being, according to Chinese ethics, cap- 
reach such an agreement. Neither Russia nor any of those able of doing no wrong. To what measure shall the Powers 
Powers which seconded her motion, have ordered the evacuation permit themselves to be satisfied with the punishment of officials 
on the part of their forces from the imperial city, and the Rus- of lesser rank, when the real culprits are permitted to escape / 
sian proposal appears to have been relegated to obseurity. _Ger- To our mind, though the difficulties in this connection are 
many has now advanced to the-front with a new proposal, ad-- very great, there is yet a way of escape. The rule of the Em- 
dressed to the Powers, inviting their assent to the proposition press Dowager is a rule which, according to Chinese law itself, 
that the guilty parties in the Chinese atrocities of the summer is both unnecessary and illegal. The government of China is 
must be delivered up to the allies for punishment as a prior con- vested nominally in the Emperor, who is of full legal age and 
dition to entering upon negotiations. This German proposal is in possession of his faculties, so that he is perfeetly qualified 
has apparently been accepted at once by the allies of the German individually to reign in his own right. If the Powers should 
Empire in the Triple Alliance, Austria and Italy, and, strange insist that he be restored to the throne, not only nominally but 


enough, if reports be true, by her inveterate enemy, I*rance, the 
ally of Russia. On the other hand the United States has dis- 
sented from the proposal, and it is stated that evacuation of the 
American forces, except for a small Legation guard, will shortly 
be accomplished. England, as usual, pursues a waiting policy, 
and the attitude of Japan is uncertain. The German note, how- 
ever, has had the effect of giving a definite basis for discussion 
between the Powers, which was lacking previously. 


WHILE WE HAVE steadily maintained that the Powers should 
continue their occupation of Peking until reparation was made, 
and while we have not been able to endorse the attitude of the 
United States in threatening to withdraw before its purpose had 
been accomplished, we are yet obliged to express the opinion 
that the German proposal is, in the first place, impracticable, 
and in the second place, unnecessarily harsh. With regard to 
its being impracticable we must cite the old proverb that it is 
necessary first to catch your hare before you can cook it. To 
make terms that it will be impossible to carry out, can only 
result in the ignominious defeat of the allies. If the guilty 
parties were at this time not only fully known, but also within 
the power of the allies, there would be ground for accepting the 
German proposal. Unfortunately they are not, and moreover it 
is highly probable that they never will be, unless the Powers 
should enter upon a war of conquest on such an enormous seale 
that the whole of the immense territory of the Chinese Empire 
could be oceupied, garrisoned, and controlled by foreign armies. 
This is impossible, however desirable it might be, for nobody 
supposes that the entire resources of the eight Powers for at 
least five years to come will be given toward any such war, if 
by any possibility it ean be avoided. 

Neither does this German proposal strike us as being neces- 
sary to carry out the purpose of the allies, though we admit that 
it would be a just punishment considered in the abstract. It 
is not necessary to insist that the punishment shall be admin- 
istered by the allies themselves instead of by the ‘Chinése gov- 
ernment. If the allies should first be able to discover exactly 
what officials were criminally guilty, and should, secondly, insist 
that the Chinese government should bring these guilty parties to 
punishment, and should moreover declare that their armies 
would not be withdrawn from Peking until such punishment 
had been inflicted, the same end would be reached without at the 
same time offering an insult to the Chinese government, which, 
however well-earned it may be, would yet be both undiplomatic 
and impossible to carry into effect. 


also practically, and that the regency of the Empress Dowager 
should be withdrawn, they would thus inflict the only 
practical punishment upon the wicked woman who is res- 


ponsible for most of the trouble, and at the same time 
they would sueceed in establishing a legitimate government 
for China which would not run counter to Chinese preju- 
dices and would not invite Chinese revolt. If in addi- 
tion to this restoration of the Emperor, an investigation 
should be made, the ofticials who are responsible for the outrages 
should be named, and an ultimatum be tendered to the Chines« 
government, requiring these officials to be punished with death 
before the Powers would relinquish their grasp upon the Chinese 
capital, there would be the result that the ruling royal family 
would not be disturbed in their rights, which would be tena- 
ciously upheld by the Chinese, and at the same time there would 
be a probability that the programme could be earried out with- 


than this cannot be required without 
a humiliating back-down on the part of the whole civilized 
world, which would render the yellow problem an ever present 
problem for all time, instead of settling it now, once and for all. 


out serious conflict. Less 


Tr THE Unitep Srarrs carries out the reiterated purpose 
which is again declared from Washington, of withdrawing alto- 
gether, by reason of the lack of agreement between the Powers, 
it would constitute, in our opinion, a serious failure on the part 
of this country to perform the national duty in this interna- 


tional crisis. The threat of withdrawal would be justified if the 
purpose of the United States in Peking had been to assist the 
Powers, so that it would be justifiable to consider only the 
effect upon the Powers of such action. This, however, is not 
the case. The United States is in China, not to act as ally to 
Europe, but to carry out a definite American plan. If. thi 
United States has a just grievance against China, it becomes the 
duty of the United States to deliver its ultimatum and carry 
out its purpose, acting with the Powers if possible, but at any 
rate not surrendering and withdrawing in petulanece without 
even presehting, #ts claim’ to ‘the Chinese government. Mr. 
Hay stated in his note of July 3d that “If wrong be done to our 
citizens, we propose to hold the responsible authors to the utter- 
most accountability.” It is beyond question that wrong was 
done to our American citizens in that the most shameful tor- 
tures and death were inflicted upon American citizens, and by 
other insults. The time has now arrived when the United 
States government must either make good this declaration of 
the Seeretary of State, or else must back down ignominiously 
and connive at the wrongs which have already been inflicted, 
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which attitude is simply to invite further wrongs in future. 
Without going to the extent of accepting the German proposal, 
we maintain that the United States might very likely lead the 
Powers so to modify these proposals, as to bring them within 
the range of practical measures somewhat on the lines we have 
indicated above, and in that way might carry out both her 
duty to her own citizens and to her own dignity, and also her 
international duty, which is as sacred as the more direct duty. 


Iv is 4 MosT unhappy detail of the International movement 
in China, that Chinese atrocities have been met by atrocities on 
the part of the soldiers of the Powers. The tales of looting and 
plunder, together with various and even worse crimes in connec- 
tion with the occupation of Tien Tsin and the march toward 
Peking, were certainly bad enough, and it is creditable to Anglo- 
Saxon civilization that although British and American soldiers 
may not have been absolutely guiltless in these scandals, yet 
they were certainly far less guilty than the representatives of 
the other Powers. From the region of the Amoor, however, 
where Russia has pursued an independent movement, in order, 
first, to repel the Chinese invasion of her Siberian territory 
east of the Amoor River, and second, to effect a counter-inva- 
sion of Manchooria, the stories of Russian eruelty are most 
depressing. It is stated that at the frontier Siberian city of 
Blagovestchensk, 5,000 or more Chinese, including men, women, 
and children, were barbarously forced by the Cossack troops into 
the Amoor River, after they had been plundered of all their 
possessions, and that in the city named and adjacent districts, 
not less than 7,000 people have thus been put to death. These 
Cossacks are themselves Asiatics and of no higher grade of 
eivilization than the Chinese, and constitute a terrible power to 
turn loose when it is quite certain they will not be controlled by 
their superior officers. 


THE APPARENT HELPLESSNESS of the Powers has already re- 
sulted, as might naturally be expected, in the spread of further 
difficulties throughout the Chinese Empire. Reports from the 
southern province of Quang-Tung, of which Canton is the cap- 
ital, declare that there have been disturbances in which many 
native Christians, principally of the Roman Catholic missions, 
have been slaughtered, their homes destroyed, and the women 
and children abducted. An investigation set on foot by a 
French warship stationed at Hong Kong, which it will be remem- 
bered is the British island situated at only a short distance 
from Canton, makes it appear that the recent killing of the 
Christians near the city of Canton, was the work of the crews 
of several pirate junks, but by the connivance of influential per- 
sons on shore. In the North there are continual outbreaks of 
Boxers on a greater or less seale, and a punitive expedition of 
British and American soldiers, under the command of General 
Wilson (American), set out early in the past week westward 
from Peking and destroyed two or three villages of the Boxers. 
Unhappily, such expeditions, while perhaps helpful as immediate 
measures, are utterly insufficient to check the wrong, unless 
those who direct the movement can be reached. 


THE STRIKE in the coal regions of Pennsylvania has had the 
usual effect of bringing about hostilities. A riot occurred in 
Shenandoah on Friday, as a result of which two were killed and 
many were injured, several of them very seriously. Four regi- 
ments of State militia were accordingly ordered out, and the 
usual accompaniment of every strike, ending in bloodshed and 
riot, is well under way. Never were truer words uttered than 
those of Judge Jenkins, of the United States Cireuit Court, 
when he declared that a peaceful strike is a contradiction in 
terms, and that no such thing ever had existed or ever could 
exist: A strike without violence is impossible, because when the 
places of strikers begin to be filled by non-strikers, the strikers 
must either stand idly by and see their former places occupied, 
with utter defeat of their own aims and objects in the strike, 
and permanent loss of work, for themselves, or,..on the other 
hand, they must resort to acts of violence in order to oust these 
non-striking workingmen. The plea that such newcomers can 
be ousted by argument, or by simple request to cease work, with- 
out threats of intimidation or actual violence, is one that is so 
clearly contrary to all past experience and to human nature 
itself, as to be impossible even to be considered by any thought- 
ful person. Sooner or later we must take the position in this 
country that a strike on a large scale is incipient riot, in which 
an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure; in which it is 
the duty of any municipality to render the prevention effective 
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without waiting for overt acts which must afterward be pun- 
ished. - 


Tue Senate will have another case on its hands very sim- 
ilar to the perplexing Montana case, in which the validity of 
the appointment of a United States Senator by the acting Gov- 
ernor of Montana was involved. The present case arises from 
the State of Utah. There was a vacancy in the junior senator- 
ship of Utah. The Governor of the State, a Republican, had 
passed outside the State limits.. The Secretary of State, who is 
second to the Governor by the Utah constitution, was also 
absent; and the President of the State Senate, a Democrat, was 
acting Governor. The absence of the Governor was only of a 
few days’ duration, but the acting Governor took the oppor- 
tunity to issue an appointment as United States Senator to one 
Orlando W. Powers, who had already been nominated as presi- 
dential elector for Utah on the Democratic ticket. The prece- 
dents as to the reception of similar claims in the Senate are 
somewhat conflicting, but when it is remembered that, during 
the present Congress, the credentials of Senator Quay, who was 
appointed by the Governor of Pennsylvania when the Legisla- 
ture had failed to elect a Senator, were turned down, notwith- 
standing the fact that the political complexion of the Senate 
was the same as that of the Senator appointed from Pennsyl- 
vania, it seems extremely improbable that Judge Powers’ claims 
will be sustained at the next session. 


THE CUBAN ELECTIONS have aroused but little interest within 
the United States. The returns indicate a total vote of nearly 
200,000 in the island, which, on the whole, is probably a good 
showing. The constitutional convention will be made up of 
about equal numbers of Nationalists and Republicans, but it is 
impossible at this stage to indicate what will be the probable 
character of the assemblage, though probably it will be, as it 
ought to be, largely pro-Cuban. Even though it may be true, 
*as some have asserted, that annexation of Ouba to the United 
States must sometime result, it yet remains true that the Cubans 
must first be free, and must have the opportunity of remaining 
so, and of maintaining an independent and stable government, 
if it is possible for them to do so, before the United States can 
honorably even propose to annex the island to this country. 
General Fitzhugh Lee, however, is quoted as saying that at the 
present time the Cubans are not competent to administer their 
own government, with due regard for protection either of the 
interests of their own citizens or of international obligations. 


THE AUSTRALIAN PRIMACY. 


Ce news has been eabled that the Australian General Synod 
of the Church has decided to take away from the Diocese 
of Sydney the distinction of being the Primatial See, says 
Church Bells. The Archbishop of Sydney, the Most Rey. Wil- 
liam Saumarez Smith, is Metropolitan of New South Wales and 
Primate of Australia. He was consecrated Bishop of Sydney 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral on June 24th, 1890, and it is only since 
the last Lambeth Conference in 1897 that he has had the style, 
title, and dignity of Archbishop. The occupant of the See of 
Sydney will remain Metropolitan of New South Wales, and, 
until full reports arrive by mail of the proceedings of the General 
Synod, it is a little difficult to form any opinion of the exact 
character of the changes which have been made. The Primacy 
has hitherto been annexed to the Diocese of Sydney, and Dr. 
Saumarez Smith, who at present holds the office, is said to have 
described the new departure as the setting up of an “itinerant 
primacy!” The title of Archbishop will, no doubt, go with the 
Primacy, so it may be that the Diocese of Sydney, when it 
ceases to be under the charge of Dr. Saumarez Smith, will, out- 
side the Province of New South Wales, lose the pre-eminence 
which it has hitherto enjoyed. Only the Bishops of three Sees, 
however—Sydney, Melbourne, and Brisbane—appear to be elig- 
ible for the office of Primate, so that the idea would seem to be 
to give Victoria, New South Wales, and Queensland, if not each 
a turn, at least a chance of a turn, and of seeing a Bishop of 
some other colony Primate. Another proposed alteration—the 
abolition of the title of “Church of England” in favor of the 
“Church of Australia”—was very nearly carried. This is a 


change which is not likely, however, to be postponed very many 


years. 


A HOLY life has a voice; it speaks when the tongue is silent, and 


is either a constant attraction or a perpetual reproof—Hinton. 


a 
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LONDON LETTER. 
London, September 12, 1900. 

R. CRIPPS, who has been appointed by the Archbishop of 

York to be his Chancellor and Vicar-General, in suecession 
to Lord Grimthorpe, who is superannuated, is both a Q. C. 
(Queen’s Counsel) and an M. P., and has also held for some time 
the post of Attorney-General to the Prince of Wales. As an eccles- 
jiastical lawyer he is well esteemed, and may, indeed, have been 
born one, as his father was Chancellor of the Diocese of Oxford 
and also author of a standard text-book on Church Law, which 
his son has edited. It is not true, as has been stated in the 
Church press, that the York diocesan clergy have been notified 
that “no license will in future be granted for the marriage of 
any divorced person,” as Mr. Cripps is not yet in office; though 
it is a fact that the Archbishop of York has issued a circular 
to the Surrogates of his Diocese to the effect that such licenses 
ought not to be granted. 

We have again, however, been forcibly reminded, by the 
iconoclastic judgment in the so-called Brighton Ritual Case, 
that Dr. Tristram is “in being” as a diocesan Chancellor. Sit- 
ting the other day in his Consistory Court of Chichester (for 
Chancellor Tristram is a regular old-fashioned pluralist), he 
heard the civil suit of “Davy v. Hinde and others,” the plaintiff 
being a tool of the Church Association,and decided, only accord- 
ing to law laid down by the late Lord Penzance and by the Ju- 
dicial Committee of the Privy Council, the illegality of much 
of the furniture in the Church of the Annunciation, Brighton, 
namely: Stations of the Cross, crucifixes, altar tabernacles, 
confessional boxes, and statues of our Lord as the Good Shep- 
herd, of Our Lady, and of St. Joseph. All these “ornaments,” 
despite a memorial (signed by 1,419 adult parishioners) for 
their retention, were ordered to be removed within three months. 

This Consistory Court decision may be, as the English 
Churchman says, “a great Protestant victory,” whatever that 
may mean; but it is neither an enlightened nor learned ruling, 
whilst its partisan animus is quite transparent from obiter 
dicta therein. Dr. Tristram seems to think that the eccle- 
siastical law of England is derived from the old Vandals. Cer- 
tainly it was reprehensible in him to use the term “Protestant 
Episcopal Church of England,” for the English Church has 
never been officially known (not even to Whig politicians) by 


- such both false and tautological designation; as it was also rep- 


rehensible in him, in delivering judgment in the recent Pinner 
Rood ease, to employ the barbarous term “ritualistic,” likewise 
unknown to English law lexicographers. 

In this Brighton case there was not only involved the 
question of the legality of certain Church “ornaments,” but also 
the very important point of reference to the Bishop of the 
Diocese, which, however, was merely treated by the Chancellor 
academically. Although the Chichester letters patent expressly 
reserve to the Bishop the right of sitting and hearing causes 
in his spiritual court in persona propria, yet his Commissary 
audaciously refused to transfer the suit to his superior unless 
eompelled by a writ of mandamus from the Queen’s Bench Di- 
vision of the High Court, application for which ought to, and 
may indeed, be made by Vicar Hinde and co-defendants. 
Chancellor Tristram has this time certainly made a false step, 
for there exists, as has been pointed out in the Pilot, a decision, 
delivered in 1853 by a very learned bench of her Majesty’s 
Judges, which says that “at the prayer of either party [in a 
consistory court suit], the Bishop’s judgment may be invoked.” 
Quousque tandem abutere, Dr. Tristram, patientia nostra? 

The first year of daily Evensong at S. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
now worked on the lines of a collegiate church, though soon the 
Cathedral for South London, has just closed without any balance 
due to the treasurer of the Daily Choral Service Fund. ‘“Con- 
gregations have assembled daily,” states the circular sent to sub- 
seribers of the fund, “which compare favorably with those to be 
found at the services of the Cathedrals throughout England.” 
The circular also says that the evening service has attracted “a 
more than usual proportion of men,” presumably’ en route to 
their suburban homes, and also “our poorer brethren.” 

The Indian Churchman announces that the correct official 
designation of the diocesan Bishops in India has now been 
settled by a Royal Warrant which gives the occupant of the see 
of Caleutta an official right to the title of “Lord Bishop.” He is 
now to have it of legal right, being the Metropolitan, whilst the 
other Indian prelates are to be accorded it only by way of 
courtesy. " 

Evangelicals can now no longer complain that they are neg- 
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lected in the distribution of episcopal patronage, for the Bishop 
of London has appointed Dr. McCormick, Prebendary of York 
and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, who for the last six 
years has been vicar of a North London church, to the rectory of 
St. James’, Piccadilly, Westminster, which is a very prominent 
old West End church and one of the richest benefices in the 
London Diocese, being worth £1,200 a year. Prebendary Me- 
Cormick succeeds Bishop Barry, who has succeeded the Bishop 
of Marlborough (now Dean of Exeter) as the Bishop of London’s 
suffragan for the west rural deaneries of London. St. James’, 
Piccadilly, is interesting architecturally as one of Wren’s com- 
positions—his only West End church—and many prominent 
public men have worshipped there, amongst others, Mr. Glad- 
stone; its traditional tone being otherwise than Evangelical. 
It now remains to be seen which will change—the old-fashioned 
High-Dry-Broad-Church parish, or its new Evangelical rector. 

Lord Portsmouth has now answered the Bishop of Win- 
chester’s letter (in the Times of August 20), expressing regret 
that he is unzble to endorse the Bishop’s favorable opinion of 
the administration of his own Diocese, inasmuch as at St. 
Michael’s, Portsmouth, and_at St. Agatha’s, Landport, the ser- 
vice of Holy Communion was “on August 12th conducted in a 
way scarcely distinguishable from the Roman Mass;” also on 


same Sunday at St. Alban’s, Ventnor, Jsle of Wight, the Holy 
Communion was celebrated with “Mass vestments and portable 
lights.” The Bishops, he says, cannot be trusted to “maintain 
the law and save the principles of the Reformation,” which tasl 
therefore must now be performed by the “Protestant laity.” 
Lord Portsmouth further informs the Bishop that the “Church 
Discipline Bill” (which bulks so large in the Protestant electoral 
programme) embodies the following five points: (1) the Royal 
Supremacy; (2) the abolition of the episcopal veto; (3) a lay 
Judge; (4) deprivation as the result of clerical econtumacy ; and 
(5) simplification of procedure. 

There has also been some correspondence upon “Protestant- 
ism before Politics” between the Bishop of Salisbury and Lord 
Wimborne, who is better known, perhaps, by his wife, Lac) 


Wimborne. The Bishop remonstrated with his noble friend fox 
the “sweeping censures” in the Protestant Appeal advertise 
ment, which Lord \Vimborne thinks, however, «re fully justified 
“in the minds of the great mass of loyal Churchmen.” 


The Evangelical Diocese of Carlisle seems blessed with a 
good sort of Chancellor, who, unlike most of his Consistoria| 
brethren, is a “clerk in holy orders.” Upon application for a 
faculty to affix to the north wall of the new parish church in 
Moresby (in the Lake District) a brass, formerly in the old 
church, in memory aud for the repose of soul of on 
Fletcher, who died in 1703, the same was granted on the ground 
that the prayer on the brass contained “nothing contrary to the 
doctrine or laws of the English Church.” The inscription runs 


as follows: “Cwius animae propitietur Deus. Requrem aeter- 
nam dona ei Domine, ct lux perpelua luceat et. Lequrescat in 
pace. Amen.” The Chancellor, in granting the faculty, cited 
the case (many years ago) before Sir Henry Jenner | ist, which 
turned chiefly upon the precedent afforded by the famous inserip- 
tion on Bishop Barrow’s tomb in St. Asaph’s Cathedral. The 
Fletchers, whose ancestors died in Queen Anne’s reign, are an 


old Cumberland family. We Gy Hattie 


A NEWARK CHURCH BEAUTIFIED, 


HE scaffolds of the decorators have just been removed from 
Grace Church, Newark, and the congregation had its ‘irst 
opportunity last Sunday to sce the changes that have been made 
in the interior. The work ot the decorator has been very suc- 
cessful in that while only a part of the church has been re- 
decorated, the new work and the old blend better than as a 
rule they do, and neither sufiers materially from the contrast. 
The chancel has been entirely repainted, and it is here that the 
effect is seen to the best advantage. The beautiful altar and 
reredos have at last an appropriate setting. Gold predominates 
in the rear wall of the chancel witha little red showing through, 
and on the wall'‘on thé gospel side of the chancel red predom- 
inates with some gold decoration. The ceiling panels are in a 
brilliant blue with gold stars, and the effect of its decoration is 
to lift it up and make it seem higher than it really is. This 
is a happy result, for the chancel ceiling is quite a little lower 
than that of the nave, and the effect has heretofore been that the 
cross at the top of ihe reredos has seemed to be crowded by the 
ceiling. This effect lias been entirely removed. 
Out in the nave and in the transepts, the only work of the 
decorator has been the painting and frescoing of the side walls. 
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These are quite plain, being tinted a very light grayish-brown, 
with a narrow frescoed border in brilliant reds and blues. The 
ceiling of the nave and the roof trusses have not been changed. 
The old decoration of the former is in blue and gold, and the 


GRACE CHURCH, NEWARK. 


trusses are painted brown with some touches of bright red. The 
woodwork of the pews, the front of the organ loft, and the 
choir and clergy stalls, is very dark walnut. 

Grace Church occupies a very prominent corner on the prin- 
cipal street of Newark, and, with the parish house, has a front- 


GRACE CHURCH, NEWARK—INTERIOR, 


age of a hundred feet or more. The Rey. Charles CO. Edmunds, 
Jr., 1s the present rector of the church, having succeeded the 
Rev. Dr. George M. Christian, when the latter went to the 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin in New York. 


Some curious facts are set forth concerning trees in an article 
by Mr. Frank French in Scribner’s. A single oak of good size is said 
to lift 123 tons of water during the months it is in leaf. This mois- 
ture is evaporated and rises to form rain-clouds. All the trees are 
busy doing the same thing, and the rank ferns and mosses and deep 
mould of the forest depths, acting as reservoirs for the rain which 
falls upon them, in their turn feed the springs and brooks. From 
this estimate of the labors of a single oak, we can gain some idea of 
the immense force which the forests exert in equalizing the evapora- 
tion and precipitation and preventing periods of inundation and 


drought. 


‘not, as you think, the physical discomforts we undergo. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


IMPROVEMENTS AT THE MESSIAH, BROOKLYN, 


HE already beautiful Church of the Messiah, Brooklyn, is 


to be further beautified by the addition of a memorial 
Baptistery, erected in memory of the late Rev. Dr. Charles R. 
Baker, the former rector of the church. The new Baptistery 
has been designed to be in perfect harmony with the Byzantine 
architecture of the church, and it will consist of a circular plat- 
form about two feet higher than the floor of the nave and about 
ten feet in diameter. In order to get the circular space without 
encroaching too much upon the floor space of the church, the 
side wall of the building has been broken out and a semi-circular 
bay built. In this bay there are to be placed three stained-glass 
windows. Over the circular floor of the Baptistery there is to 
be a white marble dome supported by columns of the same 
material. 
and the dome are to be elaborately carved with ornaments be- 
longing to the architectural style. 

The Font under the dome will be as beautiful as any in 
this section of the country. It has been modelled and is now 
being executed in Carrara marble, by William Ordway Part- 
ridge, whose name is enough evidence of the artistic value of his 
work. The Font is to represent a kneeling angel with partly 
folded wings. The arms of the figure are outstretched and the 
hands hold a shell. The Font is the gift of the widow of Dr. 
Baker, and its surroundings are the gift of the congregation. 


The Church of the Messiah is to celebrate its fiftieth anni- 
versary early in November and the Baptistery will be unveiled 
at that time. Just as soon as the new work is in place we shall 
publish a photograph of it and give a description more in de- 
tail. The Rev. St. Clair Hester is the present rector of the 
Messiah. 


BISHOP PARTRIDGE IN BROOKLYN, 


The new Bishop of Kyoto was the preacher at the Incarna- 
tion, Brooklyn, on the third Sunday morning of the month. As 
a boy the Bishop was a pupil in the Incarnation Sunday School. 
He was cordially weleomed to the chancel by the Rev. Dr. Bac- 
chus, and spoke first of Japan, and then of China. Of Japan 
he said: 

“Tt is a marvelous country, beyond compare. The annals of his- 
tory cannot show its parallel. Think of it—half a century ago it 
was considered one of the heathen, savage nations of the earth. _To- 
day its troops stand side by side with the trained armies of the 
world, to force upon a heathen Jand the methods of cilvilization. 
Boasting a code of morals that puts the older nations to shame, 
Japan may yet become the foremost of the Christian nations of the 


- earthig 


Because of his long residence in China before his election 
to the new see of Kyoto, Bishop Partridge is well able to speak 
of affairs in the troubled Flowery Kingdom. He said: 

“The Bishop of Shanghai said to me when I was leaving: ‘When 
you go back to your Western home, speak a kind word for China.’ 
And in behalf of those who are members of that great body of mis- 
sionaries, I ask your assistance and sympathy. Our hardships are 
We never 
think of that. The crushing discouragement of a missionary life is 
the feeling that one is neglected by those who sent him. Make your 
sympathy a reality—not a mere profession—even if you don’t send a 
dollar to their shore. Many faithful workers in that land have died 
from a broken heart, from the feeling that when darkness has fallen 
upon them, when the crisis they have been looking for has come, when 
help is needed, it is withheld. Help them to sweep away the mass of 
corruption that it is a libel to call the Government. So false and 
deceitful in their every method are they that even the songs of their 
priests have become shallow mockery to the common people. 


CHINESE MISSIONS. 


The Bishop of Western Texas, the Rev. Dr. Lloyd, and | 


Mr. John W. Wood attended the conference of representatives of 


all societies in North America having work in China, held in 


this city last Friday. The conference was of course without 
authority, being held merely to talk over the situation and get 
the combined judgment of what is best to be recommended to 
society executives. It was the unanimous opinion that there 


is no cause for discouragement, that there should be no recall of » 
workers, and that missionaries should be directed to remain in- 
near-by regions in order to render, if possible, any service to” 


native Christians. It was recommended that memorial services 


be held for missionaries who have lost their lives and for native . 
Christians who have been massacred. It was shown that Amer- 
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jean societies have together lost by death 18 missionaries and 
eight children, while -the number-of native Christians under 
their care, to meet death, runs into the hundreds, perhaps the 
thousands. In the matter of indemnity it was held that no gen- 
eral attempt should be made to get large sums by way of remun- 
eration, but to notify governments—Great Britain and the 
United’ States—that all that is expected to be asked for is in- 
demnification for property actually destroyed. ‘The relation of 
the missionary tothe civil power was such a big subject that a 
-committee was named to consider the matter. The date for the 
memorial services was recommended to be on or near Oct. 28th, 
and offerings are to be urged at that time for renewal and exten- 
sion of the work. It is estimated that the amounts to be asked 
by American societies for property indemnification will reach 
$2,000,000. Our Secretary of State at Washington has asked 
the various societies in this country for statements of losses, 
but many are yet unable to make them up. 


CITY NOTES. 


The General Seminary opened without special exercises on 
Wednesday, but students did not get down to class work until 
Monday. The new Hoffman Hall refectory was used for the 
first time, and is a vast improvement over old conditions. The 
incoming: class, well representative of different Dioceses, num- 
bers forty, a larger number than for many years. 

St. Michael’s parish house on the upper West Side, is to be 
used for a new eivie club. It is called the Work Together Club, 
and the rector, the Rev. Dr. John P. Peters, is president of it. 
Tit was organized in St. Michael’s parish house, but is not strictly 
parochial. All the churches on the upper West Side have long 
taken part in civie problems and have accomplished much good. 
In it all St. Michael’s has led, and does so in this instance. The 
new Club is composed of members of the building trades, archi- 
tects, and influential citizens who are endeavoring to promote 
harmonious relations between employers and employees by bring- 


ing about reforms directly affecting the building trades. From 
time to time appeals will be made for the endorsement of meas- 


ures for the protection of workmen engaged in constrution and 
alteration of buildings. The Club has just held its ti st meet- 
ing after organization, and discussed fire construction, having 


an ex-chief of the New York Fire Department preset, and 
representatives of the Tenement House Commission. 
The Rey. N. B. Gallwey, who has been one of the curates 


at Grace Church for a year past, and has been identified with 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew meetings to some extent, was mar- 
ried in All Saints’, Newport, last week, to Miss Mary Newbold 
Edgar, who is connected with many well-known New York {'am- 
ilies, among them the Rhinelanders, who built the Holy Trinity 
Memorial Church in Eighty-eighth Street. The Rey. Mr. Gall- 
wey will go to Los Angeles. 

Paul Leicester Ford, the author, and Miss Grace Kidder, 
daughter of Mr. Edward Hartwell Kidder, of Brooklyn, were 
married recently at the bride’s home by the Rev. Frederick 
Burgess of Grace Church, the music being furnished by the 
vested choir of the church. 

Dr. Lewis A. Sayre, one of the greatest of American sur- 
geons, is dead at the age of eighty. He was a communieant of 
Grace Church, and the Church service was said there for him 
by the Rev. Dr. Huntington. He was a native of New Jersey, 
but his career as a surgeon was in New York. His greatest 
triumph, one that brought him fame in two continents, was in 
operations for hip ailment, but he was prominent in the found- 
ing of Bellevue Hospital, he discovered that cholera is a econ- 
tagious disease, and found that oakum is excellent in the 
dressing of wounds. So many were his services to medics! sur- 
-gery that the local papers fill columns relating them. 


ABSTRACT OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOARD OF 
MANAGERS. 


HE stated meeting of the Board of Managers of The Domes- 
tic and Foreign Missionary Society was held at the Church 
Missions House on September 18th; the Bishop of Albany, Vice- 
President, in the chair. There were present eleven Bishops, ten 
presbyters, and eight laymen. 

The Treasurer reported that through the efforts made by 
the Vice-President during the month of August, which resulted 
in the contribution up to the date of the meeting of $17,500, the 
greater portion of which was from the Diocese of Pennsylvania, 
and. beeause of the payment in August of a large legacy, the 
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Board had been able to close the books for September 1st without 
debt, adding: . “While it should be a matter of congratulation 
to. know that we have succeeded in ending the year without in- 
eurring any debt, it should be a matter of the most careful con- 
sideration that again the Society has been saved from embarass- 
ment by reason of legacies, and that the contributions are inade- 
quate for the work which we have undertaken.” 

The Bishop of Haiti was invited to a seat in the Board, and 
it was expected that the Bishop of Kyoto would be present, but 
he was called away. 
Missions my Onna. 

The following resolution was adopted in connection wit! the 
visit to this country of Bishop Partridge: 


“In view of the present condition of China and the many ques- 
tions arising therefrom as to Chinese and Voreign Missions in en- 
eral, and in view of the Providential presence among us at this time 


of the Rt. Rev. Dr. Partridge, Bishop of Kyvot 
with the China Mission of this Church ha: 
especial authority in the matter, 

“Therefore resolved: That in the opinion of this Board it is very 
desirable that Bishop Partridge should remain in this country durin 
a part of this winter to present the clair { Foreign and Chinese 
Missions.” 


o, whose long connection 
‘itted him to speak with 


3ishop Partridge had written to e1 
next steamer sailing after the Missionar, 
is not known at (his writing whether he 


» his passage for the 

ysuneil closed, but it 

change his plans. 
LETTER FROM THE S. ?. “, 

A letter was received from the Rey. \)». Henry W. Tucker 
Secretary of the Society for the Propag of the Gospel, ad- 
dressed to the Vice-President of the Bo acknowledging th 
receipt of the Minute forwarded by this ety, expressing t] 
sense of affection snd respect with which ‘hs and other toke1 
of the good-will 2) sympathy of their | ren in the United 
States were recei\ By resolution the ( val Secretary was 
requested to address a letter to the Secre 's of the Chur 
Missionary Society in England gratefully knowledging the 
services rendered to ‘his Society by Mr. E 1e Stoek and h 
associates during th: + recent visit to the U1 | States. 

Tur DISASTER A’ 

The following 4 

“The members of 
the terrible disaster 2 
their fellow citizens in 
response to their appe: 
the country, and havin; 
interests, would now a heir fellow Churehmen 
special needs of their by \uren in restoring their | 
and re-establishing thei: rk. 

“It is settled that { ity is to be rebuilt, rebui! 
and in a more enduring \ The Church must keep 
city and share in its inces. Under these circ 
Board feels itself warran n acting without delay, a 


GALVESTO 
ute was ado)ted: 
s Board, assembled for 
ralveston, mindful. of th 
‘at city, thankful for tl 
iv help, which has come 
heart their spiritual a 


first time sini 
eat distress « 
vuick and larg 
n all parts « 
il as materi: 
emember thi 
es of worshij 


» larger lines 
place in the 
tances, the 

sking that 


gifts for this purpose, la or smaller, be sent imme: ly to the 

Treasurer of the Board, \ will forward them to the 1+ op of the 

Diocese, to be applied as 1 may require.” ; 
Missionary -\))0INTMENTS AND Reports. 

Letters were received ‘om a large number of the |)ishops 
having Domestic missiona’y work within their jurisdict ou with 
regard to appointments o issionaries, their stipends, «'«., and 
favorable action was taken renecessury. Under the Wo »an’s 


1898, Miss Mary Bonner, ‘Liss 
E. O. Pearson were appointe:! as 
Bishop of Asheville; Miss Savah 
inted at the request of the Bishop 
fatler as teacher in the Industrial 
upon the request of the Bishop of 
-y Peck was appointed as a m 
of the Missionary Bishop o! 


Auxiliary United Offering « 
Minnie Mackintosh, and M 

teachers, at the request of {! 
J. Elliott, Deaconess, was ap 
of Salt Lake; Miss A. W. 

School for Girls at Nashvill 
Tennessee, and Miss Sally | 
sionary teacher at the requ: 


Kyoto. 

Letters were submitted from Bishop Rowe, who on Augusi 
17th was reported as having arrived at Point Hope, north of the 
Arctie Circle, and from severs| of the missionaries in Alaska. 


It was reported that Mrs. Watt and Mrs. Selden have come to 
the States for reasons of health. Mr. Prevost, by direction of 
the Bishop, had delayed his return in order to open up a new 
station at Valdez, in southern Alaska, which being a winter port 
is likely to be a permanent setiiement. It is the “gate for the all 
Ameriean route,” and also a military post. The Board made an 
appropriation for tho salary of a missionary at this station, 
whom the Bishop hopes may be appointed immediately. He is 
also very anxious for ‘he appointment of a presbyter for Fort 
Adams and another for Point Hope without delay, and renews 
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his request for a missionary at Ketchikan, and calls for a deacon 
for Anvik. Men offering for these positions should be in per- 
fectly sound health and able to endure the rigor of the climate. 

‘Letters were at hand from all the foreign Bishops and from 
a number ‘of the missionaries. The Board was thankful to. learn 
that, up to the last advices, no one connected with our China 
Mission had been injured or had endured physical suffering, and 
that the property was intact. Both up the Yang-tsze River and 
at St. John’s College near Shanghai there-had been threatenings 
and rumors of attacks, but time passed on and nothing came of 
them. The Viceroys at Wuchang and Nankin, both strong men, 
have stood firm against all disturbances in their jurisdictions. 
In response to a call by telegraph from the Bishop, the Rev. J. 
Addison Ingle and family will sail from Vancouver on October 
10th for Japan. Mr.'Ingle will proceed to Shanghai immedi- 
ately, leaving his family with the other ladies in Japan. 

On July 2d, in Christ Chureh, Crozierville, the Bishop of 
Cape Palmas advanced the Rev. N. H. B. Cassell to the Order 
of Priests. Prince Momolu Massaquoi, who for several years 
has been in charge of the boys’ school at St. John’s Station, Cape 
Mount, during an extended vacation has opened schools in two 
towns to be known as the Royal School of Gallinas, which, it is 
said, “will be entirely self-supporting, unless it be in the matter 
of buildings. The people, many of whom aré well-to-do, are 
pledging support readily.” ; 

Work IN Latin-AMERICAN COUNTRIES. 


The General Seeretary of the. ‘American Church Missionar y 
Society appeared and made a report of that Auxiliary, showing 
that the changed or changing conditions in Latin-American 
countries have seriously affected the Missionary work and devel- 
eped new and greater difficulties. In Brazil the appreciation of 
the currency of the country makes it approximate to American 
gold, ,, There has been no corresponding adjustment of prices, 
which practically reduces ihe salaries of the missionaries fifty 
per cent. By. recent action twenty per cent. has been’ added to 
each salary for the next three months, In Cuba the development 
of Church work grows more and move difficult. Considers that 
we “had the opportunity of this Ch Bs history last year. The 
need is a substantial edifice immed tely, which shall stand for 
the dignity and purpose of this Church. ‘This requires the im- 
mediate contribution of $50,000.” 

CONFERENCE © \ CHINA, 


Upon invitation extended to the Board of Managers by the 


Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, the 
executive officers and such members as should be able to attend 
were appointed to represent the Poard.of Managers at the pro- 


Mission House for a confer- 
nee 21st. 


posed meeting at the Presbyterian 
ence on affairs in China, on Septe 


LETTERS FROM A PARSON LAID ON THE SHELF. 
C IE shelf on which I am Jaid in summer is a very lovely one 

indeéd, and when I am in the hot:and dusty city, my mem- 
ory often goes back with'fond yearning to its enchantments. 
There the purple hills come down and kiss the blue waters of 
the bay spread out in all its loveliness, there ‘the great forests 
murmur and whisper and'the branches bend toward each other; 
there do the moonbeams seem a new revelation as they plough 
a silver furrow in the flashing waves; there do the freshening 
winds ever rufile the glassy surface, and there does the odor of 
the pine perfume the clear air. Even the most vapid. must 
sometimes in scenes like this entertain some thoughts more ele- 
vating than the munching of pop-corn and the discussion of the 
boarding house fare. Of course you can think of the beauty of 
the spot, of its adaptability as a breathing place for the tired 
millions of the city, of its hunting grounds so dear to many a 
sportsman, of the pleasure of cleaving its waves with your fleet 
canoe, or with the strong arms of the swimmer; all these come 
naturally. 

There stole, however, often into my mind while there an- 
other thought, and that I bring up now; the thought of God as 
the Master Hand, behind the curtains, unseen, and yet the Force 
that moves all the figures, the Blower of the wind, the Builder 
of the mountains, the Life moving the waters, the Gardener of 
the great fields of goldenrod, the Forest: caring for the mighty 
forests, the ever present Person whose glory filled all things. 
I recognize the whole grand machinery of second causes. .I rey- 
erence the all embracing rulership of what we call the Laws of 
Nature; but I lead you beyond the laws to the Executor of the 
laws, beyond the second causes to the great First Cause, and I 
ask you to bring before your mind, God here in the world. 


Che Living Church, 


Surr. 29, 1900 


Theologians call this the “Immanence of God” ;-and that is. 
well enough for theologians. They must have accurate defini- 
tions in theology as much as botanists need them in botany;. 
and it is about as silly to quarrel with the abstruseness of one: 
set of terms as the other. Let us call this dogma—for it is a 
dogma, and an all important one—the ever presence of God. 
That will be more easily comprehended than Immanence. 

It seems almost incredible, but it.is no less true that in the: 
last century this truth was almost forgotten. People believed 
in a set of demigods called “second causes.” Darwinism came: 
and showed us that we must choose between God. everywhere: 
present in nature, or nowhere. Everything must be His work,, 
or nothing ; and now we are frankly returning te the old Christ-: 
ian view so prominent in the Bible, of direct. Divine ageney, the- 
immanence of Divine power in uature from end to end., ty 

Prof. John Fiske and Athanasius are at one}; when the: 
former tells us that the “infinite and eternal Power,that is, mani- 
fested‘in every pulsation of the universe is none other than the: 
Living God.” 

Is it not true that the idea many of you hage got oat of 
your Bibles about God is, that He did onee come down here and’ 
make a world, took six days to do it, and then rested some- 
where, the where, you call in a vague way, Heaven? There you 
think He remains resting in some awful solitude while the laws: 
He formulated run the world. I know you cry with your lips: 
about our Lord Jesus, that without Him nothing was made that 
was made; but let me:ask whether you do not almost exclusively 
connect Him asa worker with the lives and consciousness of 
men and not with the natural world? 

Now one of the most inspiring and uplituae ‘cee a. 
thought which these beautiful summer resorts: must often whis- 
per, is the thought of God right here:im: the) world, painting: 
every flo wer, filling every sail, wingingithe course of every bird., 
What about Laws? some will-say. Oh, Dido motforget the laws,. 
no more than when I am on a steamboat I forget the severe, un- 
breakable laws laid down for her running... I,seé the machinery: 
executing those laws. They work through’ cranks and leyers, 
but what would become of the steamer and all its laws, if ever 
among them was not moving the engineer to combine, to correct, 
to adjust? So, amid all the laws of sunshine, of shadow, of rain, 
and wind, of fire and frost, is the Law Maker moving. We may 
not gaze upon His Face, but we can feel His Presence. 

Now if you will open your Bibles with this thought elowint: 
in your mind, the pages will shine with a new light; you read; 
then with a new meaning that God “holds the lightnings: in the: 
hollow of His hand,” that “He toucheth the mountains and they 
smoke,” that “He sendeth the rain and maketh the sun to 
shine,” that “He clothes the grass of: the field,” and that “He: 
stilleth the noise of the waves.” Think no longer of the world 
as a big machine set in motion by an Arch-Machinist, but see 
everywhere moving through it, directing its workers, “Emman- 
uel,” God with us, here, now, by this lake, or this mountain, not 


far away on a ae but filling the earth with His glory. 
CLINTON Locke. 


More than half of the unhappiness in the world comes from : a. 
perverse unwillingness to look on the bright side so long as a dark 


side can be discovered. 


Nowapays, when a baby is baptized it is common for its god- 
parents to give it a silver mug. Before this custom arose, the christ- 
ening present was a silver spoon, the handle of which usually was 
made in the figure of an apostle. Rich persons used to give the 
lucky child a complete set of twelve spoons; those who were not so 
wealthy gave four spoons, supposed to represent the Evangelists ; 
whilst those who were not blessed with this world’s goods had to 
content themselves with giving baby a single spoon. Apostle spoons, 
as they were called, are now rather rare. To the full set of twelve 
were sometimes added a Lady spoon for the happy mother and a 


Master spoon for the proud father. 


AmonG the stories which found their way into the newspapers 
was one to the effect that a boy was said to have carried some kittens 
to Bishop Brooks and offered them for sale on the ground that they 
were Episcopal kittens. Doctor Brooks was said to have declined to 
make the purchase, and a few days afterward he was in eompany 
with a, Unitarian clergyman when the same boy offered the kittens to 
the Unitarian, saying that they were Unitarian kittens. Doctor 
Brooks asked the boy if they were not the same kittens which had 
been offered to him a few days before as Episcopal kittens. The boy 
answered: “Yes, but they have since then got their eyes open.” 
Two little girls read this story and wrote to Doctor Brooks asking 
him if it were true. He replied that the story was not true, but that 
it was not the fault of the kittens.—September Ladies’ Home Journal. 


of Constantinople, John, known as “John the Faster, 
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‘ All communications published under this head must be signed by the actual name 

ofthe writer This rule will be invariably adhered to. The ‘Haitor as not responsible 
or the opinions essed, but yet reserves the right to exercise discretion as to what 

letters shall be published. ; : : 


WHY ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY? 
To the Editor of The Living Church : 


{ GUEW. Ethelbert went wooing Bertha he was evincing good 
judgment and ambition. His father was living and reign- 
ing. ‘Hthelbert was but a rude Saxon prince, unaccustomed to 
the’ more ¢ivilized refinements prevailing among both Britons 
and Gauls, arising from their long connection with the Romans. 
Bertha was the only daughter of Caribert, King of Paris, and a 
descendant of Clovis. When she consented to marry Ethelbert it 
was with the special stipulation that she be permitted to make 
free profession of her Christian religion and have a French 
Bishop go with her to the court of Ethelbert’s father, at Doro- 
bernium (now Canterbury). Her principles were firm and 
sound, the Historians state, and she had much influence over 
her husband; and as she had with her, as her spiritual adviser, 
Bishop Luidhart, her’ husband, Ethelbert, can hardly have been 
us ignorant of the Christian ‘tenets and ceremonies as he is usu- 
ually represented as being. 
Prior to their marriage, and while his father was reigning, 
in the year 586, the last Archbishop of London, Theonus, had 
been obliged to flee from London, taking with him “such of the 


‘ordained clergy as had survived the perils, and retired to Wales.” 


And it is herexpertinent to remark that the Archbishopric 
of London practically lasted for five hundred years, commencing 
in the year 180, when the first Archbishop, was consecrated. 
There were sixteen Archbishops of London whose names at least 
have come down to us. One of them, Fastidius, was a writer of 
some note and ‘is mentioned by Grennadius, of Marseilles. Some 
of the treatises of }'astidius are to be had yet. Anotl » of the 
Archbishops of Loncon, Restitutus, was.present at the Council 
of Arles, A. D. 314, and signed the decrees. i 
Ten years after .1rchbishop Theonus had been driven out 
from London Augustii\e arrived, A. D, 596.. He had been Prior 
of the Benedictine Moiastery of St. Andrew in Rome, an: was 
in priest’s orders only. On-arriving in England he learnec that 
Theonus was still living, so when he went back to France the fol- 
lowing year, to receive consecration as a Bishop, he was couse- 
erated not as Bishop of London, but as Bishop of the English; 
and by that title he was known until his death, when he became 
known to history as the first Archbishop of; Canterbury. 

' When Gregory wrote to Augustine in the year 601, in retfer- 
ence to sending the pall to him, he used this language: 

“And whereas the new Church of the English is, through 
the goodness of the Lord, and your labors, brought to the grace 
of God, we grant you the use of the pall in the same, . .. . 
so that you in several places ordain twelve Bishops, who shall 
be subject to your jurisdiction, in such manner that the Bishop 
of London shall, for the future, be always consecrated by his 
own Synod, and that he receive the pall from this Holy and 
Apostolic see.” 

When writing this letter, Gregory clearly expected that 
Augustine would be Archbishop or Metropolitan of London. 

_ After the death of the British Archbishop, Theonus, Augu 
tine in 604 consecrated Mellitus as Bishop of London. Jn sim- 
ilar way, when Paulinus first went north, intending to be Arch- 
bishop of York, it was found that the British Archbishop. of 
York, Thadioe, was still living, and the consecration of 
Paulinus was put off until after the death of Thadioc. 

Apropos of this period and the mention of Gregory, now 
called Pope Gregory, but then known as Bishop Gregory, Metro- 
politan of Rome, he was the author of the beautiful Gregorian 
chants which were then introduced into England and have been 
in use there ever since. 

_ It was during his Pontificate that the Metropolitan Bishop 
: ” ‘assumed 
the title of “Universal Bishop,” as the seat of the Emperor had 
then been removed from Rome to Constantinople. This claim 


. Bishop Gregory vigorously contested, and wrote thus: “He who 


arrogates to himself the title of Universal Bishop is the pre- 
eursor of Anti-Christ.” 
But the second Bishop of Rome after Gregory, Boniface 


. 


= 
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III., did (Platina states as well as other historians) “with much 
ado obtain of the Emperor Phocas, that the see of St. Peter the 
Apostle should be by all acknowledged and styled the head of all 
the Churches; a title which had been stickled for by the Church 
of Constantinople, through the encouragement of the former 
prince, who asserted that the supremacy ought to reside there, 
where the seat of the empire was.” 

The Emperor Phocas was*hard pressed at the time and 
needed aid of the Bishop Boniface I]!. in keeping Italy quiet. 
He could only get that aid by this barzain-as to granting the 
title of “Universal Bishop” which has ever since been claimed 
by the Bishops of Rome. 

How, when, and why the title was cranted and obtained is 
not as generally known as it should be, and the same remark 
applies to why Augustine became Archbishop of Canterbury 
instead of Archbishop of London. 


Lam, Sir, faithfully yours, 
H. f. Russenn-How ann. 
Allatoona, Georgia, 17th September, 1900, 
CANONRIS, AND BAPTISMAL “\NNIVERSARIES. 
] N THE London Letter in your issuc of September 8th, t] 
singular word “eanoney” is used ¢ times. Surely the 


word which refers to the office or digni f a.canon must be 
“canonry.” 
Allow me a! 
have so felicitou 
the date of a ch 
of his Prayer Bx 
into the Church 
birth into the na\ 
their birth into th 
are ignorant. How 
of their Baptism ? 


ddition to what you 
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Henry Aiken METCALF. 
West Roxbury, © iss. | 
[The correct term ¢ purse is canon and no do: ir English corre 
pondent is entirely blame! or the error, ich errors | of reading are a 


ways more annoying to | \ditor than to readers in g |, and efforts ar 


made to reduce them to a 1 um.—EpITor [.. C.] 
THE HONOLULU BISHOPRIC 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


for your article under 11° above head- 


[. ET me first thank » 


ing ealling attent to my leiter to the Si ary of the 
S. P. G. with reference he withdrawal of the Sc y’s grants 
to the Church in Haw: efore there has been rea ible time 
for its relation to the Armecrican Church to. be adjus 

At the same time a me to point out that the »:gument 
of my letter is not fair! ‘esented in-your article, conse- 
quently a wrong impress has been created in the minds of 
your readers. I do not su: ose that you intended to musrepre- 
sent my position, but the {1:' remains that those who for. their 
views of what I have written ‘rom your paper entirely mis nder- 
stand my line of argument have received a letter full ©* in- 
dignation at charges whici, on the authority of your a cle, 


against the American Chure» of 
f the Church of England. 
ine or word in my letter reflect- 
yon the American Chureh. The 
iken, is a quotation from i 
cam Orders, copies of which haye 
to every Anglican and Eastern 
which is an accepted authority 
in the American Chureh. The passage is quoted for the purpose 
of showing that there is a divergence between the Churches of 
England and America, the «vergence being in favor of the 
American Church, whieh by the restoration of the Invocation 
to the Liturgy has returned.‘ the ancient paths from which 
(Dr. Lowndes contends) the Chureh of England has departed. 

But perhaps. it is not clear why I have called attention to 
this doctrinal difference. For this reason: ; 

The question considered in my letter is whether the Amer- 
ican Prayer Book ean be introduced in our Churches under our 
present charter. The matter is approached from a legal point 
of view. “The doctrines of the Church of England as explained 
in the Book of Common Prayer” are the basis of the trust under 


I am supposed to have ma 
separating from the doctrin 
Now there is not a sing 
ing in the slightest degree 
passage at which offense i: 
Lowndes’ Vindication of Ang 
been sent by American Bisho 
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which our property is held. Our Synod is pledged to take such 
steps as are necessary for bringing the Church here into union 
with the American Church. It is therefore an important ques- 
tion whether a change in the charter is a necessary step. Some 
have said, No. My argument is that such a change 7s necessary, 
unless the doctrines of the American Church are from a legal 
standpoint precisely identical with the doctrines of the Church 
of England contained in the Book of Common Prayer. The 
doctrinal differences noted by an authoritative work like that of 
Dr. Lowndes between the English and American Liturgies 
makes it clear to my mind that the language of our charter must 
be changed before the American Liturgy can be used in our 
ehurckes. 

So far then from stating, as you represent me, that the 
American Church cannot carry out the trust under which the 
property is held, as if it was altogether debarred, what I have 
stated is that the American Church cannot do so wntil there has 
been an alteration in the terms of the trust, which alteration we 
are ready to make. This is a very different position to that 
which you represent me as occupying. 

Now since the necessary change can only be made by those 
in whom the property vests, | maintain that the policy adopted 
towards this struggling Church is neither generous nor wise. 
Let the present Bishop and clergy be driven out by the with- 
drawal of support before the necessary change is carried 
through, so that the governing body loses its power to act, all 
manner of unforeseen difficulties will arise, which now may be 
easily prevented. I believe that I am consulting for the best 
interests of the American Church in stating as I have in my 
letter to the S. P. G.: 

“The only way in which the Diocese of [lonolulu can pass under 
the jurisdiction of the Church in the United States is through the 
action of the present administration, which should be carried out in 
such a manner that no question may ever be raised as to the force 
and validity of what is done.” 

Honolulu, Sept. 7, 1900. ALFRED WILLIs, 
Bishop of Honolulu. 


(The right of the Protestant Episcop: Church in the United States to 


hold property held for the use of the Chur: of England in the American Colo- 
nies prior to the Revolution, is, so far as can see, sufficient precedent for 
assuming that it may hold property held \ ler similar trusts in Hawaii. This 
right has cen repeatedly passed upon, und different phases, by the American 
‘civil court See especially, Perret 7. Tay ». 9 Cranch, 43; and Pawlet v. Clark, 
ibid 292. Lowndes was not arguing fro: a legal point of view. and indeed 
his position is quite a novel one, and C chmen in America do not hoid that 
there is any doctrinal difference between t»: American and English Churches.—- 


EDITOR C.] 


POSSIBILITIES OF C'iURCH UNITY. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


| HAD hoped not to have to a 
your paper in a controversial way, and will not after this, if 
possible to avoid it. 

But the article of the Bishop of Springfield calls for a reply. 
Tt :tlustrates the danger of dealing with such inflammable stuff 
as religious controversy in hot weather. The thermometer was 
hovering around 100 degrees in the Bishop’s see city at the time 

' his rhetorical explosion. iy innocent but well-intentioned 

ifort to find some way of bringing peace to our distracted 
American Christianity, was like turning a flood of water into a 
sleeping voleano; it produced an eruption of fire, gas, smoke, and 
dust, which so obscured the Bishop’s usually clear vision, that he 
seems blinded to the most patent faets of history. 

When he denies that there is any schism in the Catholic 
Church, does he intend to assert that the Roman Catholic, East- 
ern, and Armenian Churches are no’ part of the. Catholic 
Church? Have they not been in a state of schism against each 
other for hundreds of years and yet continue to exist? Or does 
he mean to declare that the Anglican Church is the only repre- 
sentative on earth of the Catholic Church’ Would he have us 
believe that every nation which has not a branch of this Church 
within its borders, is without the pale of the Catholic Church, 
and will remain so until it accepts Anglicanism as it is, Kensit 
and all? Does he mean to imply that the center of unity has 
been shifted from Rome to Canterbury, and from Canterbury 
to Springfield? For I know of no one else that holds such an 
absurd theory of Catholicity. 

The Bishop’s eyes may be so filled with the dust of his own 
raising, that he sees things so; but he will never get dust enough 
in other people’s, eyes to make them believe it. 

He objects to my saying that the Catholic or universal 


pear again in the columns of 
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Church is made up of the number of baptized believers. If be- 
ing born of Adam’s race makes us members of his family, does 
not being born of water and the Holy Ghost in Baptism make 
us members of Christ, 7. e., of His; Bedy, the Church? See 


Church Catechism. And does not the aggregate of all the mem-. 
bers alone make up the whole Body? 
Are we not constantly assuring our Protestant brethren 


Q.E.D. 


that they are already members, by Baptism, of thé Catholic 
Church; and that we do not unchurch them, but only their 
peculiar 7ism or sehism ? 

The Bishop’s theory would seem: to relegate them all to the 
condition of unbaptized heathen, whose only hope is the uncov- 
enanted mercies of God. We will sit off in a corner by our- 
selves, and play church a good while longer, before we catch 
many of those worth having with such chaff as that. If that is 
what the Bishop holds, he reminds one of the seriptural “spar- 
row sitting alone on the house-top,” chirping to the bats as they 
fly by in the twilight. Such crass medievalism will never be 
accepted by the clear-eyed men of the Twentieth Century, with 
open Bibles before them, out of which they may learn the mind 
of the Master, as to who his true servants are. They are not 
those who ery, “The Temple of the Lord, the Temple of the 
Lord are those,” but the men and women who do: His will, and 
keep His commandments. 

The Bishop is simply mistaken when he assent “eat sehism 
destroys the Church, and makes the promise of Christ of none 
effect; and is a virtual triumphing of the gates:of hell. He 
seems to imply this, when he objects to my saying that schism 
and heresy had shattered it into fragments. . Facts will not bear 
him out. There is a most disgraceful schism in the English 
Church at the present time, and yet it has not destroyed that 
Church. It was perhaps never so vigorous as it is to-day. I 
take it that internal schism is a greater evil than international 
schism. : 


I have not time, nor will your space permit me, to follow 
the Bishop through all his pyrotechnical displays. I will touch 
on only-one more point. He seems, like another Vesuvius, to 
belch up fire and brimstone because of my mild proposition—not 
to destroy, or to sacrifice any principle of our own Church; but 
only to do what has been done, at least twice before in its his- 
tory; 2. @., call a council of our separated brethren, to see if the 
differences which divide us, and which paralyze our missionary 
efforts abroad and our influence at home, may not be removed. 
These efforts under James I. -and Charles II. failed, because the 
time was not ripe for them. In the first effort, James, who was 
a wise fool, was unfitted for the position. of peacemaker. Be- 
sides, he was a Stuart, and wanted to earry things all his own 
way; which family weakness caused his unfortunate son to lose 
his head. In the second effort there were too many sore heads 
from blows given in recent battle, for either side to come to any 
agreement. Besides, the evils of disunion were not so apparent 
then, as they are now. Why may we not hope that another 
effort, from which would be eliminated the Jameses and Lauds 
on one side, and the Baxters on the other, with their cut and 
dried theories, might succeed / 

I-did not propose to surrender a single fundamental prin- 
ciple; neither apostolical order, nor liturgical celebration of the 
sacrameniis, which would sufticiently safeguard them. My only 
suggestion was that ordinary worship be made more flexible; 
that congregations should be permitted to have non-liturgical 
services, and still be in communion with the Bishop, and those 
who ised the Book. 

(his is no bogy of my invention, fear of which has thrown 
the Bishop of Springfield into such theological spasms. Dr. 
Huntington, with his usual force and clearness, has advocated 
it in a book devoted to that one subject. He, and not I, is the 
father of that honorable and only feasible plan of Christian 
unity. 

And yet-I heard of no explosion from the Bishop of Spring- 
field at that time. I attribute this failure on his part to the 
milder weather. 

But seriously, as the weather has grown cooler, I trust the 
Bishop will gather up the fragments of himself, that nothing of 
his learning be lost, and that he will devote his great ability 
hereafter, not to pouring out his head-breaking balms on the 
pates of his brethren, but in trying to find some practical remedy 
for the deplorable state of Christianity in our beloved country 
at the beginning of what is doubtless to be the most momentous 
century of human history. If he will do this, I will forgive 
him for emptying out on me all the excoria of his recent vol- 
canie eruption. J. S. JoHNstTon. 


— ie a + 
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. THEOLOGY IN RHYME, 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


Ix your issue of Tue Livinc Cuurcn for Sept. 15th, your cor- 
respondent, the Rev. H. B. St. George, triumphantly dis- 
poses of the perplexing questions connected with Eschatology by 
repeating these words: 
As Oh Paradise! 
» I greatly long to see 
The special place my dearest Lord 
IN HEAVEN prepares for me ” 


Now will your correspondent kindly state where these words 
quoted (if they are a quotation) may be found ? 

In the present Hymnal, where Faber’s beautiful hymn, “Oh 
Paradise” appears as Hymn No. 394, that verse is omitted alto- 
gether. In the previous edition of the Hymnal, set forth in 
1874, and also in Hymns Ancient and Modern (No. 234) that 
verse reads: 

“Oh Paradise! Oh Paradise! 
I greatly long to see 

The special place my dearest Lord 
IN LOyH prepares for me.” 

And in Faber’s Hymns (Dutton’s edition), in which the 
compiler informs us is presented the text from “the author’s 
latest revised edition” (Introduction, p. 6), the verse reads: 

“OQ Paradise! O Paradise! 
I greatly long to see 

The special place my dearest Lord 
IS DESTINING for me.” (p. 249.) 


The same rendering exactly appears in Crowell’s edition of 
Faber’s Hymns (p. 242), in which edition also we are informed 
in the Introduction (p. xxiv.), “absolutely no changes have been 
made in the author’s diction.” 

Now, if your correspondent, who states his theology in 
rhyme, will state just where he discovered his convincing quota- 
tion, he will to that extent simplify a problem which on the 
whole has generally been found by other learned theologians 
than himself to be beset with many difficulties. 

Grorce R. Anperson. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS THAT ARE NOT FAIL’ 'RES, 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


i is gratifying to notice, that while you editorially »dvoeate 
some novel features for the Sunday School, which ».ust be 
experimental, the deliberate conclusion is reached, that tic Sun- 


day Schoo] should be retained. 

: Your correspondent (Rey. H. B. St. George), in your issue 
of the 15th inst., made a charge regarding the “Catholic” and 
“Episcopalian” results of its work, which his vehemence «lone 
must sustain, unless something with reasonable inference to the 
contrary can be offered. 

The writer is in possession of some records covering a long 
period, which should be of some value on the subject. 

The statements will be confined to one Sunday School 
(though others could be named), and to a period of eight years. 

During that time it was under the rectorship, successively, 
of three different clergymen, and of one lay superintendent, and 
with a membership growing from four hundred to six hundred 
and fifty. During that period large Confirmation classes were 
presented, with an average of about fifty per cent. of the num- 
ber from the Sunday School annually. Seven stuclied, and took 
orders in the Church ministry. One has since died, and five are 
now in different parishes as rectors and assistants, and their 
office has continued for many years each. Their parishes are 
known to progress with at least the average of such, and every 
one of them has Sunday Schools. Presumably, the Cliurch is, 
under their care, extended. A large number of the pupi!s con- 
tinue to be personally known to the writer, living all over the 
eountry, Christian lives, still attached to the Church, and in 
many cases their children have grown up within and remain 
steadfast in the faith. 

Of the rectors first mentioned, one is now Bishop of a large 
Diocese, where the Church has expanded very noticeably, and the 
Sunday School cause proportionally. One has for years been 
the honored head of one of the most influential Church colleges, 
adding Churchmen to the ministry, and staunch Churchmen to 
the laity. One, recently deceased, had enlarged the Church by 
his ministry, and a son, formerly a pupil in the Sunday School 
first alluded to, is now a priest and in living activity in the 
Church. , 

- These clergy had the Sunday School at heart, and their 
heart in the Sunday School work, and this state of. mind, better 
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than anything else, always determines whether it is or not, a 
valuable instrumentality. 

The clergy must never lose sight of the indelible fact that 
the Sunday School is exclusively under ‘heir dictum, and they 
make it what it is, or what it can be. ‘his responsibility should 
set at rest the entire subject, as it applics individually to all. 

New York, Sept. 18, 1900. Cartos A. Butrer. 


CHILDREN’S EUCHARISTS. 
To the Editor of The Living Church 


T' OCCURS to me that there is : 
may be asked in the midst of al! this discussion of Chil- 
dren’s Eucharists, pro and con. Does your method, whatever it 
may be, accomplish the desired end of bringing the people, chil- 
dren and adults, to the Holy Saerifice every Sunday? If not, 
your method is so far an undoubted failure. If it does accom- 
plish this, eve imperfectly, it is, so far. a success. 

One hears « priest discoursing beautifully on the Real Pres- 
ence. He even says it is the glorious ilege and duty of 
Christian peop!e to be present at the ty Communion ea 
Lord’s Day. Ask him how he gets ali and he confesses s 
disappointmen', so few people come. y, I teach them ce 
stantly that it i» the chief service, and they seem so slow to 
take in the ide: 

“But do yo 
it, do you put 1 


pertinent question which 


make it the chief serv 
it such an hour and 
convey the impression that it 7s, undoub 
glorious service of God’s House ?”—that 
it seems to me, probes to the quick of 
correspondents are discussing. 

There is. a \ and yawning gulf a 
theology, and reliv:on, between the parish 
by week, the awfu' and sweet Sacrifice o/ 
and usual act of rship, and tlie parish 
taught that Morni:: Prayer is f//¢ ordina 
If one doubts this, ‘>t him look around hin 

To mend mati ©s, one may »e permit 
necessary that we p> ctise what we preach. 


a your treatment of 
ch a setting as wil! 
. the ehief and mos 
he question, whic! 
matter which you 


ards tone, tempx 
-h sets forth, week 
lvary as the chi 
ich is practical 
‘Divine Service.” 


to suggest, it 
amount of t! 


orizing will take the place of action. A p1 ’s or a peopl 
liking for Morning ’rayer—and one woul: tt Say a wo 


against that office, red by itseli—are not be weighed 


the balance against Divine command an » voice of the 
whole Church. 

You may recall statement in the Lif: Fr. Macko 
ochie, that although iad no ear for music « re for color: 


he spent all that he id procure from art i nbellish an 


magnify in his peop!» estimation, the holy n ries of th 
altar. He did it on neiple. he fact face that~ both 
Hucharist and Matin nnot be emphasized in st of our 
parishes. Where does prineiple demand that emphasis 
should rest ? 

As to Children’s E irists, one might say thai a parish 
of sufficient size, or wh: onditions were peculiar, § would be 


proper and convenient t ther the children for a sepa ate ser- 
vice on Sunday—I am touching upon week-day sorvices. 
But experience shows, I k, that comparatively few s°rvices 
of that sort in this countr) our communion are really cess- 


and in the Roman commu ion in 
-e so very different that examples 
fair. 
the integrity of family life should 
the act of worship, at home end 
be the tendeney of the teaci:ng 
the Incarnation to obliterate ¢ s- 
young and old, rich and poor, «'1 
will kneel around God’s altar. 
right type we should realize ho 
et the needs of all. If the houy 
nber can attend, if the service is 
act of hearty music and tastefu! 
ornament that circumstances admit, and ordered so that it will 
appeal to the affections of the people, if the preaching be plain, 
instructive, dogmatic, made concrete by reference to actual life, 
the people, children as well as adults, will learn the meaning and 
importance of the service. 

If, on the other hand, services are simply “correct,” stiff, 
mechanical ritual pe’formances to the eye of the simple observer, 
probably a certain cliss will be attracted, but the children will 
not be there, unless t. -y are compelled or bought. If orchestral 


ful. In the English Churc! 
this country, the conditioi 
drawn from them would be 
Whenever it is possibl: 
be fostered, and most of al 
in church. Moreover, it w 
and practice of the religion 
tinction of class and age; ai 
children of a common Fath« 
If our services were of t! 
the Eucharist does actually »: 
is one at which the largest 1 
made bright with every adj 
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music and the rendering of florid Continental masses are the 
chief things, probably a separate special service must be ar- 
ranged for the children. But Christ “lifted up” with adoring 
love, always “draws” the hearts of his people of whatever age. 

Some of the clergy feel, I am sure, that it is possible in 
average parishes so to celebrate the Blessed Eucharist each Sun- 
day that it shall give to those who attend week by week the in- 
delibile impression that it is the chief service—chief not only by 
the law of external commandment, but chief also in the warmth 
of their affection, for in it they feel their Lord Jesus present, 
offering Himself for them, giving Himself to them, blessing 
them. 

Would it not be well for us to study more seriously how we 
may, in the best sense of the w onal popularize the Holy Euchar- 
ist? And shall we not pray that among the multitude of Crypto- 
Catholics—men who “do not see their way” to lead their people 
into the ways of worship which they acknowledge to be the true 
one—practice may take the place of unfruitful theory ? 

St. John’s Rectory, Toledo, WALTER C. CLAPP. 

Sept. 22nd, 1900. 


PLANS FOR SUNDAY 


SCHOOLS, 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

“OUR SUNDAY SCHOOL PLAN. “OUR CORRESPONDENTS PLAN.” 
Class Work. . . 60 minutes Class Work. 15 minutes 
Hucharist 9". | eae BS Hucharist.° ieee. 45 
Sermon x. see AQ@G@ress . «jesse . 10 a4 
Children’s Service. eee 155 ee — 

Time spent... °70 aA 


Time spent. . 140 

OUR plan may be all very nice, but why not keep the chil- 
dren a few hours longer? Yet you say: “If an hour’s elass 
work precedes the Eucharist, the children are too tired to give 
ereverent attention to the service.” In your plan I suppose the 
elass. work would sueceed «he Eucharist, ete., etc., and the fact 
that the children were all asleep would not matter much with 


the usual stamp of Sunday School texcher, and besides it would 
-be “better for the childr nae I am not “the whole American 
Church” nor yet the “P. 1. C. in the U:-Ssof:A.,” but I am one 
of “six priests.” ARTHUR GORTER. 
Kilbourn-in-the-Dells, Wiscon: 1, St. Matthew’s Day, 1900. 


e first instance the 140 minutes are 
» service are two distinct require- 
ites are consecutive.—EDITOR L.C.] 


[Of course the difference is that in 
not consecutive., for the S.S and Euchari 
ments; ard in the second instance the 70mi 
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SUND/.Y SCHOOLS. on 
Living, Church: 


ABOUT 
To the Hditor of The 
1an, long since laid upon the 
touching his experience with 


; () [LL you kindly permit a la) 
shelf, to. say a few words 
Sunday Schools? Seventy. years ago I was matriculated in 
what was then called a Sabbath School, where for seven or eight 
years L was taught the Catechism, and learned many stories from 
the Old Testament concerning the ‘witeh of Endor, Jonah, the 
Edo mi and the Mi: lianites. J was also furnished with nov- 
elettes for weekly reading, relating mainly to small boys and 
girls of preternatural piety, who generally died early. 

Then for six or eight years. presumably I had graduated, I 
quit learning and taught others. As scholar I was always taken 
to ehureh, where I was permiited to slumber through the ser- 
viee. On Communion Sundays, once a month, both as teacher 
and seholar, I was hustled away in the midst of the service, with 
an understanding that other services, somewhat, as I presumed, 
of a masonic secrecy, were to follow, for the express benefit of a 
select number of the initiated. 

T am almost ashamed to say that I was a man grown before 
any one took the trouble to tell me anything about these mys- 
terious after-services, or to hint that I could possibly have any 
interest in them. In those days, in the thinly-settled regions of 
this country, a person was not considered fit for Communion 
until he was fully grown, although he may have been confirmed 
many years previously. 

In after years, when, although entircly satisfied with my 
own Church, I had the curiosity to study the questions which 
had split Christianity into innumerable sects, I discovered that 
the custom of a certain Church of the !ioman obedience in my 
neighborhood, was to hold what is called low mass, every Sunday 
morning, for the benefit and instruction of the school children. 
It struck me then that the early acquaintance of children with 
the Communion Service: and the habit of attending this awful 
and solemn mystery, once acquired, would never be forgotten. 
In this I was confirmed by knowing.that no matter how occupied 
a Romanist may be, he or she rarely fails to attend mass at some 
hour of a holy or week-day. Habit is very strong, as we see 
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when a zealous priest changes from a monthly celebration to one 
every holy day. How difficult it is to bring his people into the 
new custom, many actually regarding the change as popish! 
Thirty odd years ago I sent an article to a Church journal, 
in which I suggested that Sunday Schools might be opened with 
a low celebration, which would teach the young something of 
this grand mystery and prepare them for participating in it 
fully thereafter. My paper was duly printed, but if any com- 
ment was ever made on the subject, editorially of otherwise, I 
failed to see or hear of it. But now I perceive a little stirring 
of the subject in Tur Living Cuurcn, and perhaps if I live a 
few score years longer, I may see my suggestion considered 
practically. Jas. B, CrAIGHEAD. 
Nodena, Ark. Ieee 


THE VALUE OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
T'o the Editor of The Living Church: 


ja that the Sunday School does not. sufficiently 
occupy the thoughts and efforts of our ministry, our laity, 
or our Church press, while its unquestionable importance de- 
mands much greater attention than it has ever received, you 
may imagine my extreme thankfulness when I saw your paper 
take up the subject editorially and otherwise, and in so admir- 
able a manner. It is true I may not entirely agree with your 
conclusions, but the differences are not worth discussing; and, 
as a practical worker for the past: twenty-five: years in this 
branch of the Church’s work, I can only say God speed you, 
pray continue to attack the indifference of those responsible, 
till they do their duty somewhat more thoroughly. 

I noticed, therefore, with amazement, the’ letter in your 
issue of Sept. 15th, from Mr. St. George, and ‘his strictures upon 
your suggestions. It is, perhaps, unnecessary to say that I do 
not at all agree with his plan of doing the-work amongst the 
children, nor do I think any practical Sunday School worker 
would. You have hit the keynote in saying the value of the 
Sunday Sehoo! is, strictly, in the instruction given. It is the 
plan [ have pursued for many years, and, for an example, last 
Sunday our congregation was. two-thirds: Sunday School schol- 
ars at morning prayer, and, judging from the past, these very 
children will be found attending the early celebration when con- 
firmed. W.. H. Bonrrace. 

Peoria, Ill., Sept. 22nd, 1900. “ 


ASSISTANCE FOR. TEXAS. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


ASK leave through the columns of Tur Living CHurcH to 

appeal to the members of the Church throughout the country 
in behalf of the suffering Diocese of Texas. J know very well 
that Churchmen have already contributed as citizens to the 
relief of the victims of the Galveston disaster, but I oo 
appeal to them for the afflicted Church. 

The Rev. Mr. Cain and his wife were drowned, and while 
praise to God’s goodness, the other two clergymen of the devoted 
city with their families were spared, yet the need of the Church 
in Galveston is great. I am very sure from my own experience 
at the time of the great flood in the Ohio river, and of the 
destructive hurricane which devasted this city, that I shall not 
appeal in vain. Contributions should be sent to the Rt. Rev. 
G. H. ‘insolving, D.D., Bishop of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Sept. 21, 1900. T. U. Duniey, 

Bishop of Kentucky. 


MISSIONARY WORK IN CHINA. 

To the Editor of The Living Church: 
” HE opponents of foreign missionary work have taken advan- 
tage of the present uprising in China to press the charge 
that the missionaries are responsible for the attitude of the 
Chinese. One of the most pointed and ill-advised of these at- 
tacks was made by Mr. Sidney Brooks, in an article contributed 
some weeks ago to the New York Times. His statements and 
arguments were corrected and refuted in a strong article con- 
tributed shortly afterwards to the columns of The Churchman, 
by Mr. Robert E. Speer, one of the secretaries of the Presby- 
terian Board of, Foreign Missions. Through the kindness of 


‘Mr. Speer and the publishers of The Churchman, this article 


has been reprinted in pamphlet form, with the striking title of 
The Iniquity of Christian Missions in China. 

May IN, through your kindness, announce to your readers 
that copies of this pamphlet may be secured without cost by 


Ch pce eee 


Sept. 29, 1900 


addressing the undersigned? I hope that both clergy and lay 
people will endeavor to give it a wide and judicious circulation. 


It contains an abundance of the very facts with which every 


Churchman ought to be charged at a time when so many inac- 
curate and ill-considered criticisms are being made upon mis- 
sions in general, and upon missions in China in particular. 

It may also interest some of your readers to know that the 
August and September numbers of the Spirit of Missions con- 
tain interesting summaries of the situation in China, as it pre- 
sented itself to the mission staff, We shall be pleased to send 
copies of these numbers without cost to any who will take the 
trouble to ask for them. The same offer is made concerning a 
folder containing suitable prayers on behalf of the Empire of 
China and the native and foreign Christians. 

Joun W. Woon, 
Corresponding Secretary, 
981 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


To the Editor of The Living Church : 


@* HWE LIVING CHURCH of Sept. 22nd, contains an editorial 

which, as it with evident intent distinctly aims to traverse 
the positions taken in my brief communications on the Chinese 
missionary question, warrants a rejoinder. This, however, not 
for the mere purpose of discussion—which so far as I am con- 
eerned ends with this writing, but because Toe Lryne Cuurce 


holds too important a place in Chureh journalism: to allow its 


readers to be so utterly confused and misled as to the real truth 
and right of the matters in question; as they are sure to be, if 
they suppose themselves bound to accept the attempted teaching 
of this editorial. 

Courteously avoiding any personal references; presumably 
intent only on defending the cause of Christian missions and 
our martyred missionaries, and evidently believing—or striving 
to believe—the absoluté correctness of its positions and argu- 
ments; one cannot but regret the necessity for taking sharp 
exception to both as singularly confused, fallacious, and mis- 
leading. In attempting to do this, it has to be con!essed that 


on account ofits length, diffuseness, and lack of order. it is idle 


id mean- 
If to its 


‘to attempt to follow the editorial through its mazes 
‘derings. I. must be pardoned, then, if I confine my 
‘salient points, and i‘, in presenting my objection to thom, with 
the necessary brevity and precision, I may seem to treat’ Tue 
‘Livine Cuurcu with insufficient courtesy, I crave forgiv: ness. 
In the first place, the editorial fails in not confining itself 
+to the original and more simple and pertinent question as touch- 
ing American missionaries only. Much verbiage and con! usion 


thave resulted from its complicating that matter with Christian 


missions in general. In the second place, it groups the United 
‘States indiscriminately with the so-called “Christian Powers,” 
thus adding much to the general confusion of ideas. The 
United States can not, with striet correctness, be so classed. It 
‘has, in treaties with the old world Christian Powers, been: differ- 


-ently rated. It has not, like the most important of those Powers, 


‘a national, or state religion, and eannot therefore be held to the 
‘same extent of obligation in the direction of missionary opera- 
tions and needs. Governmentally, the United States cannot 
‘know any such class as Christian missionaries; it can deal only 
with American citizens. Again, it urges the duty of a Christian 


. nation to protect the religious rights, no less than the commer- 


‘eial rights, of its citizens in foreign lands; but it fails to dis- 
tinguish both between civil and religious rights, and between 
the right to possess and enjoy one’s own religion in foreign 
lands, and the assumed right of propagandism, or the effort to 
spread that religion where another and opposite religion pre- 
vails. This latter right is not inherent in American citizen- 
ship; and by its very constitution, the power of the government 
of the United States cannot be justly invoked to maintain or 
defend its exercise in heathen or hostile lands. 

‘Still further, to meet this evident difficulty, it urges the 
duty of the government to do this, on the ground of assumed 
treaty-stipulations guaranteeing the exercise of this alleged 
right to American citizens in such lands. But Tue Livine 
Cuurce is here challenged to produce any such stipulations in 
our treaties with such nations as China, for example. It will 
not do to argue that stipulations protecting Americans in their 
Yights as citizens, cover the right of religious propagandism. 
That is a different thing, as has been shown above; and if it 
has been tolerated in heathen lands, it has been due to ignor- 
ance of its tendencies, and not because it was so stipulated. 

Again, this editorial argues, and with a curious uncon- 
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sciousness of its absurdity, that while missionaries and mission- 
ary boards should not invoke the power of our government for 
defence and indemnification, against heathen violence; the gov- 
ernment may not, and cannot without disgracing itself, neglect 
that duty. But, under a popular government like ours, it is as 
much the duty of citizens to see that ihe government performs 
its duty—to. demand it even—as it is the duty of the govern- 
ment to fulfil its obligations. If the missionaries have all these 


rights as American citizens, they are untrue to their citizen- 


ship, if they do not peremptorily demsnd their enforcement. 

Beyond this it is even claimed, that not only should Christ- 
ian governments protect their own missionaries in the case in 
question, but they ought even to inivrfere by force in foreign 
countries, to protect Christian converts against the violence of 
their own race -and government. But does the adoption of 
Christianity by these converts, destroy their native citizenship; 
does it give them the right to call in the force of a foreign power 
in their behalf? Or is it simply their privilege as citizens, to 
do precisely what St. Paul did under jike conditions, appeal to 
their own supreme authorities for help, and their duty as Chrisi- 
ians, to do what St. Paul commands snd did, patiently submit 
to kings and authorities, even though ei! and persecuting ? 

One is provoked by this editorial, to ask where Tur Livia 
CuurcH got its ideas of Christian ethics. Finally, in its he!p- 
less confusion of ideas, what is it but a d-liberate stultifying of 
itself, for that journal to grant, that in ease of St. Paul and 
his appeal to his Roman citizenship, wi!!:i Roman jurisdiction 
“the conditions were altogether diffe: ’ from those which 
obtain in the case of our foreign missio1 s, yet the latter may 


“follow his precedent.” This is aston ig.’ The condition 
wholly changed, the precedent fixed by :, unaltered ! 
But it is unnecessary to go further HE Lrvine Crurc 


with the best in 
missionaries and 
distinctions betw 
eign, the self-proi 
between human 1 
for all its perplexi: 


y for our sufferiiig 
it to the necessary 


entions, has let its sym: 
cir heathen converts, | 
n the eivil and religious, domestic and for- 
tive and zealously propagandist; im sh 
ions and the Scripture ‘deal. This aeéounts 
questions. Frev’ x S. JEWELL. 


MILES STAN ISH AN EINNGLISH Ci 
To the Editor of T) 
T your issue of t!] 


respondents, you 

dish was undoubted!) 

Instead he was p 
English Church. Li 
estate in Lancashire 
Frank, who became f 
Richard was a Roman 
the village of Standis! 


{URCHMAN. 
Taving Church: 


nswers to ©: 
hat Miles Sta 


week, under the head 01 

ke a mistake in saying 
renegade Roman Cath: 
tbly a not very faith1 
before the time of Mi 
divided between two s 
lers of separate branch 
itholie, an! lived at Stan 


1ember of t! 
the Standis! 
Richard an 
the famil: 

. Hall, nea: 


Frank, the ancestor of Miles, belonged to t!« Church of 
England, and lived a> |)uxbury [lall, near Cho In St. 
Lawrenece’s Church, C ey, there still remains ii: Standish 
pew with the coat of a on it. And in the sacr of that 
chureh is the parish re; r, from whieh was erased i.e entry 
of the baptism of Miles, i.at the heirs in America im xht not 
inherit the property. It ‘s interesting to know that i: » niche 
near the altar of St. Lawrence’s Church are still soi: small 
bones, relics of St. Lawrenco, brought back by a Stand who 
went on one of the crusades io the Holy Land. — It is intere:ting, 
too, to know that our first .merican Bishop, Bishop Seabury, 


f the General Theological Seom- 

hn Alden-and Priscilla, who was 

; Miles married someone else, »nd 

i@ priests of the Church who sxe 
Grorce BARKER STONE, 

One of the three pries*s. 


and at present Dr. Seabui 
inary, were descendants of 
Miles’ sweetheart. Afterwa: 
there are at least three liy 
descended from him. 

St. Matthew’s Day, 190: 


DOUCHE, 


Church: 


DR, 
To the Editor of The Living 


N YOUR issue of Sept. 8th is an item, a reprint from “Cur- 
rent Interature,*? which vives the name-of “the Rev. David 
Buche, D.D., an Episcopal ciergyman, at the time rector ot 
Christ Church, Philadelphia,” as being the clergyman who made 
the “first prayer in Congress.” ‘The name is incorrect; it should 
‘be the Rev. Jacob Duché, who was “rector of the united churches 
of Christ Church and St. Peter’s,” 1775-1777. 
» Jacob Duché w« (alphavetically) the first graduate in the 
department of Arts 1 the College of Philadelphia, subsequently 
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merged in the University of Pennsylvania, class of 1757. He 
was afterwards made “Professor of Oratory” in the College. 

During his rectorship of the “United Churches” occurred 
“the day of humiliation, fasting, and prayer appointed by the 
Continental Congress, and Congress attended service in Christ 
Church in a body (July 20, 1775), the Rev. Mr. Duché preaching 
his sermon The American Vine” (Eom Christ Church, Phila- 
delphia, 1889). 

“The Rev. Jacob Duché was rector for two years. He was 
the brother-in-law of Francis Hopkinson, and made the opening 
prayer in the first Continental Congress. Afterwards his faith 
in the success of the Revolution wavered; he left the country 
and went to England. He returned, howeyer, but had no fur- 
ther connection with this parish. He died January 3, 1798, and 
his remains are interred in the burial grounds of St. Peter’s 
Church” (Historical Sketch of Christ Church, by the Rev. Ed- 
ward A. Foggo, D.D.). 

Rey. Mr. Duché (pronounced Dushay ) 
He left Philadelphia when the British 
city, which safeguarded him to the port o! his departure. Mr. 
Duché’s brother-in-law, Francis Hopkinson, was one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, representing the 
colony of New Jersey. He “composed several hymns and music 
for them, was volunteer organist in this church; and a special 
resolution of the vestry records their appreciation of his ‘labor 
of love’” (from Dr. Foggo’s Historical Sictch). His mortal re- 
mains repose in Christ Church Burial Grounds, 5th and Arch 
Streets, Philade!phia. He was the father of Judge Joseph Hop- 
kinson, author of the National Hymn, “!lail, Columbia.” 

Philadelphia, Sept. 21, 1900. H, A. pe FRANCE. 


EUCHARIST, DEVOTIONALLY CONSIDERED, 


\V ORTHINGTON. 


was never a “D.D.” 
my evacuated that 


THE HOLY 
Epw. Wo. 
IV. 


tr Hoty Evucnarist AND 


By THE Rev. 


HE SORROWFUL. 


hop Alexander* that they 
it, which fits every human 


Psalms it was said by F 
<e some mysterious vestn 


0: THI 
are “| 


soul in the attitude of supplication. May not the same be said 
of the Holy Eucharist? Whateve> may be our estate in life, 
whether of prosperity or of adversi.y; and whatever may be our 
frame of mind, whether joyful or «crrowful; as to the Cross, so 
also to the Altar, may we betake ourselves, confidently expecting 
that Christ will speak to us the a swering message of His love. 


How plainly manifest are t!e points of contact between 
“Christ crucified” and the sorrow’ il ones of earth. 
In the Holy Eucharist, Christ :s “set forth, evidently” (that 


is, openly) “erucified among me).’+ It is the Sacrament of 


His Body broken, and His Bloc shed. We behold Him, the 
“Man of Sorrows, and acquainte! with grief.”t The Cross is 
the yneasure of His love, and to us the assurance of His sym- 


ire heavy laden.” ‘The Com- 
Office are an invitation to the 
sy, like the Beloved Disciple, 
ed breast of the Son of Man, 
‘aling words, “O Lamb of God, 


pathy with “all that travail and 
fortable Words of the Eucharisti 
sorrowful, in answer to which t! 
may lay their head upon the sa 
while they speak to Him the ap) 
who takest away the sins of the world, grant us Thy peace.” 

The Altar is naturally the refuge of the sorrowing Christian. 

nd yet, in some cases, grief i= permitted to drive the Christian 

away from his Lord, and tc take from him that balm for 
wounded hearts which Chris: has stored for us in the Holy 
Eucharist of His Church. 

There are many, perhaps, !ike the stricken mother who said: 
“T have not been in church, and have not received the Holy 
Communion, since my child was taken from me, years ago.” 

To all such it may be pointed out most tenderly that the 
Christ of the Gospels is, above all else, our “‘hristus Consolator, 
and that it is He, exalted and glorified but »ot changed as to His 
sympathy and love, who comes to us in the Blessed Sacrament 
of the Altar. The same Christ who wept with Mary and Martha 
at the tomb of their brother, Lazarus! ‘Uhe same Christ who 
heeded the supplicating ery of Jairus, ax who journeyed over 
the Galilean hills to stand by the widow of Nain at the village 
gate! To turn from such an One, when ‘the staff of our broken 
fortune bows the head like an osier to the ground,” is to forget 
how “He hath borne our gtiefs, and carried our sorrows,”’§ and 
is to forget how He said, speaking of the heavy-hearted many 


*Bampton Lectures, 1876, p. 127. 
7Gal. iii. 1. 
tIsa. liii. 3. 
§Isa. liii. 4. 
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as well as of the joyous few: “I, if I be lifted-up from the ea 
will draw all men unto Me.’’|| 

In the Sacrament of His Body and Blood, though He comes 
to us in the glory of His Resurreétion and Accensiaes and in no 
sense as a dead Christ, yet He comes in such a way as to remind 
us of His own Gethsemane and Calvary. To Him thus mani- 
fested, when the Church offers again to the Father the sacri- 
ficial memorial of His passion, the sorrowful ones of earth may 
draw near with great gladness of heart. The Altar is their 
haven of rest, for it is to them the earthly throne of their 
Christus Consolator. 

In the Holy Eucharist, bereaved and wounded souls may 
find, not only the peace of consolation which flows from the 
sympathy of Christ, but also the peace of resignation which 
may be theirs through union with Christ in His obedience ta the 
Father’s will. However variously we may regard the Passion of 
our Lord, yet must we not forget His conflict in the garden, and 
the victory of that submission which made it true, that “being 
found in fashion as a man, He humbled Himself and became 
obedient unto death, even the death of the cross.”§ 

Herein lies the great value of the Celebration, in connection 
with the burial of our dead. It not only seals our faith and 
pleads for them the merits of the Sacrifice, but also it enables 
us, through our sacramental union with Christ Himself, to se- 
cure in some measure that submission to the Father’s will, which 
He manifested so perfectly upon the Cross. 

Again, and especially, the Holy Eucharist is the solace of 
the sorrowful, in that it is the Sacrament of their union primar- 
ily with Christ, and through Him with loved ones, the faithful 
departed, who have passed within the veil. 


“Angels, and living saints and dead, 
But one communion make: 

All join in Christ, their living Head, 
And of His love partake.”’ 


It is the union of a common worship, with Christ as its 
center, to whom is directed the adoration of the Church Mili- 
tant and the more perfect adoration of the Church at Rest. In 
Him, they and we are perfectly united; as if from valleys on 
opposite sides of the same hill they and we, invisible to each 
other, should behold and worship the same Lord, enthroned on 
the crested height above, wonderful in His majesty. How per- 
fect this union, in Him; separated only in sight, a united in 
one common bond of lave and praise. 

And this especially in the Holy Eucharist. Hof then, in all 
respects, may the sorrowful ones of earth come confidently, and 
cling firmly, to the Christ of the Holy Eucharist. 

The words of Jeremy Taylor, touching the joy of human 
consolation, are more deeply true of the grief-laden soul com- 
forted and strengthened through union with Christ in the Saera- 
ment of His Sacrificial Love. ‘When he perceives that there is. 
such a thing in the world as comfort and joy, he breaks from the 
prison of his sorrows at the door of sighs and tears, and, by littie 
and little, melts into showers and refreshment. So have I seen 
the sun kiss the frozen earth, bound with the images of death 
and the colder breath of the North; and then the waters break 
from their enclosures, and melt with joy, and run in useful 
channels; and the flies do rise again from their little graves. 


in walls, .nd dance awhile in the air, to tell that there is joy 
within, «ud that the great mother of creatures will open the 
stock of her new refreshment, become useful to mankind, and . 


So is the heart of a sorrowful 
He breaks 


sing praises to her Redeemer. 


man under the influence of a perfect consolation. 
from he despairs of the grave, and the fetters and chains of 
sorre vs. He blesses God, and feels his life returning; for to be 


miscrable is death, and nothing is life but to be comforted.”** 


||St. John xii. 32. 
(Phil. ii. 8. 
**The Whole Works of Jeremy Taylor, Vol. I., p. 752. 


Tue Algoma Missionary News says: Unfortunately, in China, 
foreigner and Christian are synonymous terms, and are confounded 
in a common hate. Christianity is not objected to on account of its 
doctrines, but because of its foreign origin. Missionaries are at- 
tacked, not as religious teachers, but as foreigners. They are very” 
generally believed to be spies in the pay of their respective govern- 
ments, seeking by their teaching, healing and various charities the 
way for the army that is to follow. This suspicion has been the 
greatest of all hindrances to the spread of Christianity in China, and 
it is as allies of the foreigner that native Christians are persecuted, — 
robbed, and murdered. Their position is a very hard one. Bound by 
their creed to be loyal, they are suspected of being traitors, and 
classed with foreign devils as enemies of their courtry. They have: 
few friends, and always the first victims in any local rising. 
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| HELPS ON THE 
2 Sunday School Lessons 


JOINT DIOCESAN SERIES.—THE CATECHISM. 


THE CREEDS, 
FOR THE SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


Lesson, Q. 5, Catechism. Text, II. Cor. xiii. 14. The Apostles’ Creed. 


HE Apostles’ Creed is the result of a gradual growth in the 

early days of the Church. Some simple form of belief was 
evidently used in the earliest days before the New Testament 
itself had been written. The necessity for such a statement 
arose from the fact that unless one honestly believed in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, it would be folly and sacrilege for him to 
submit to Baptism. On the very day of Pentecost, the birthday 
of the Church, we find from the record in the Book of Acts that 
Baptism was administered only to those “that gladly received 
his (St. Peter’s) word” (Acts 11. 41). Belief then was required 
as a prior condition to the reception of Baptism. 

As Baptism was from the first, “In the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of thé Holy Ghost,” so the Apostles’ Creed 
is an expansion of that simple formula. In the lesson on The 
Faith we showed that several clauses of the Creed are themselves 
quoted in the New Testament, thus proving that the substance 
of the Creed was even then in common use. Instead, however, 
of being composed at one time and of being thereafter imposed 
by authority upon the Church, the Apostles’ Creed rests rather 
upon the unanimous consent of the teachers of the early Church, 
so that it is impossible to say when and how it first aequired its 
present form. At the close of the Second Century, the substance 
of the Apostles’ Creed is found in the writings of those early 
historians, Irenzeus and Tertullian. In the interrogative form, 
such as it still appears in our Office for the Visitation of the 
Sick, it was in use in Rome in the Third Century. In the 
Fourth Century, in almost identically its present form, it may 
be read in the works of Rufinus and St. Augustine. From the 
Eighth Century ii has appeared in its present com)lete form 
wherever the Church is found. Bishop Barry well say- that the 
Creed “is now to Holy Scripture what a grammar is to a litera- 
ture.” It is also a digest of the most important facts recorded in 
the New Testament, which it is essential that the Christian 
should know and should aecept as being certainly true. 

The Nicene Creed has a somewhat different histor In- 
stead of being simply the gradual growth that is embodied in the 
Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene Creed, as far as the clause relating 
to the Holy Ghost, is substantially the production of the first 
General Council, held at Nicewa A. D. 325. At that time there 
was great controversy in the Church over the heresy of one 
Arius who denied the divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ. The 
Church at this time had for the first time in its history become 
the State religion of the Roman Empire, since it was accepted 
only a few years before that date by the Emperor, Constantine, 
and was thereafter propagated by the aid of royal influence. As 
has generally happened where the Christian religion, or any 
form of it, has suddenly become popular, where formerly it had 
been unpopular, it now began to take on various heretical forms. 
The Church in this age was face to face with far more serious 
difficulties than those presented by the lions in the arena or the 
stake in the imperial garden. The conflict changed, from one 
with foes outside, to a conflict with foes inside the Chureh; and 
this latter conflict has never been wholly terminated 

_It was beeause of this internal conflict, and because there 
were numerous people within the Church who were teaching 
novel doctrines not in accordance with the Faith as it had been 
received from the days of the Apostles, that the Council of 
Nica set forth this most carefully formed statement of the 
Faith, which is known now as the Nicene Creed. That form of 
statement was not the result of a discussion as to theories of 
theologians, arrived at and settled bya majority vote. Indeed 
it was not the result of theories at all. The question put to the 
Bishops from all parts of the world, who were gathered at Nica, 
was merely that they should state what was the doctrinal belief 
that they had received from their predecessors in the episcopate. 
They, were not invited to express their personal opinions, but 
merely to state what was the Faith which they had received. 
The result of these statements made by the Bishops from all 
parts of the world, was embodied in the Nicene:Creed, which 
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thus stands to us as containing the most ancient Faith of the 
Christian Chureh stated in its present words, formulated later 
than the Apostles’ Creed, but in substance and in doctrine 
equally ancient with that early symbol. a 

The Nicene Oreed in its present “orm was for the most part 
completed at the Council of Constantinople, A. D. 381, where the 
latter clauses were added, though, asa matter of fact, these were 
not new statements at that time, but statements already current 
in the Chureh but embodied in the official declaration of the 
Faith at that Council. Later, in the Nicene Creed as it is used 
in the West—by which term is meant all that part of Christen- 
dom west of Russia and north of Greece—a further explanation 
in the statement of the Holy Ghost was made, in that to the 
words “Proceeding from the Father,’ were added the additional 
words, “and the Son.” These few words have been the cause of 
a great controversy between the Churches of the East (Russia, 
Greece, etc.) and of the West; and tlic East has always charged, 
with some semblance of reason, that r addition to the Nicene 
Creed was unauthorized; while the \\ is able to reply that at 
any rate the statement embodies-t! saching of the ancient 
fathers of tne Church, East as well a; ‘est, and is absolutely a 
true doctrin: 

Two customs haye been associate 
tles’ Creed from the earliest antiqi 
custom of bowing at the sacred Nam: 
our belief in iim as Son of God. Oi 
prevailed at ai\ times when the Nam 
in divine serv’ Gradually, howeve 
particular plac: in the recitation of t 
at the mention of that sacred Name is 1 
bolize the worship of the body, which i 
Son of God anc Son of Man. The o 
refer, is that o rning toward the Eas 
Creed. It will remembered that in 
are almost without exeeption erected w 
East, so that by f»cing the Altar, the prie 


th the use of the Anos- 
One of these is the 
Jesus when we declare 
ally this pious custom 
Jesus was mentioned 
was narrowed to t 
reed, and the bowi 
ded to show and syin- 
red to Jesus Ch 
sustom to which we 
the recitation of the 
gland the churches 
the chancel in 
ad choir are turacd 


toward the East. This is the survival . custom whic! 
practically as old »s Christianity itself. .\\ early Baptism 
was the custom fo: the candidai= to face West, renoun 
the devil and all bh. works; and then, tur toward the f 
from*whence the si: rises, as syinbolizing t ising of our Sun 
of Righteousness, ' Day Spring from .o1 -h, to recite 


the Christian Faith. 
1e whole Church, and a 


Creed, the symbol 
prevailed througho 


is custom o 
is time prev: 


over a very large | ion of it, including a | > section of 

Anglican Communi ind is one which is q desirable tc 
retained. In this itry, where the altaz e not alws 
facing the East, it is tomary to face towari altar as sy 
bolizing the geograp | Kast. 


‘-URPOSE OF MISSIONS 


THE SPIRIT AN CHINA. 

THE spirit in whi ‘hristian iissionaries hay: ered Chin: 
is beyond criticism. Tl bey the command of One \ 1 they love 
and serve, and who has right to send them there. y seek the 
good of the Chinese; t! mnter upon a life of toil, ifice, and 
danger, with the unselfis! rpose of siving priceless gift an alien 


race. They offend no lay courtesy. kindness, manline vr honor 
in taking up their reside among tle Chinese to tea 1em the 
truths of Christianity, to ‘oduce facilities of education, \0 bring 
the blessing of healing, an inister to them in other help ways. 
There is no need to apolos for this attitude towards h nity; 
would that it. were more common in the world! When, Chi sees 


fit to ask the pardon of the uman race for His. ministry iv the 
Inearnation, then His mission ies may ask forgiveness for entering 
China. Until then let them bravely on with their high iis:sion. 
Their attitude is not one of ‘usion and offensive coercion; on the 
contrary, it is one of deference ind respect for the personal free om 


and dignity of the Chinese. 

and unhonored; they bide th 
years of apparently fruitless « 
sionaries. They ask the simp! 


‘hey are willing to toil on unnot ed 
time, and wait for converts dur ig 
rt, as did many of China’s first mis- 


boon of access to the intelligence and 


the higher moral natures of tic people. They do not seek to broy- 
beat, intimidate, deceive, or betray a single Chinese; but rather to 
reach him by gentle persuasion, and a manly and tender appeal to the 


untranimeled conscience and ihe unfettered will. The very atmos- 
phere of their approach is liberty to both parties—to the teacher and 
the taught. No Chinese ever has been or ever will, by any legitimate 
missionary method, be compelled to embrace Christianity—From 
“Missions in China,” by JAMEs S. DENNIS, in the American Monthly 
Review of Reviews tor September. 


DEATH is not a union station in which the soul that has been 
traveling steadily awa, from God can take a train direct to the man- 
sions in the skies. 
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THE CHURCH IN TEXAS. 


yman and his wife drowned. Several others with 


milies had terrible expc.:.ence. About ten churches 


wholly des'royed. Others damaged Trust funds in Galveston 
property. Our loss is incaleulable. ’ 

The ‘oregoing telegram from he Bishop of Texas, pub- 
lished The Churchman of Septe ber 22nd, confirming other 
telegra'is from the Bishop and f::m the Galveston clergy to 
Tue |:\iya Caurcu, shows how ti cly was the following action | 
taken '» the Board of Managers the Domestic and Foreign 
Miss) iary ‘Society at iis meeting on September 18th: 


assembled for the first time 
eston, mindful of the great 
1 that city, thankful for. the 
ir appeal for help, which has 
try, and having at heart their’ 
erests, would now ask their fel- 
special needs of their brethren 
rship and re-establishing their 


he members of this Board 

since the terrible disaster at Gs 
distress of their fellow citizens 
quick and large response to th 
eome from all parts of the cov 
iritual as well as material in 

w Churehmen to remember t! 
‘i restoring their places of v 


ork. 
“Tt is settled that the city is to be rebuilt, rebuilt on larger 
ines and in a more enduring way. The Church must keep its 


place in the city and share in i's advance. Under these cireum- 
stances, the Board feels itself warranted in acting without de- 
lay, and asking that gifts for this purpose, |»rger or smaller, be 
sent immediately to the Treasurer of the Board, who will for- 
ward them to the Bishop of the Diocese, to be applied as need 
may require.” 

Cheeks may be drawn to the order o 
Treasurer, and may be addressed to him : 
New York. 


George C. Thomas, 
281 Fourth Avenue, 


THE ANGEL HOS’'TS, 


(Grr does the festival of the Angels retain its long accus- 
tomed place in the Church. Near ‘to the close of the 
Christian Year, it rounds out, with All Saints’ Day, the succes 
sive recurrences of feasts and fasts. It completes that chain 
which without it would be incomplete. It reminds us that the 


world unseen is peopled with intelligent beings whose lives and 
destinies are inextricably woven with our own, but who yet do 
not partake, and never have partaken, of human existence, 
The angel world might conceivably have earried on its un- 
ceasing ministrations round the Throne of God without entering 
within the environment of man. The angelic ministry of song 
requires no human chorus to make perfect its harmonies. The 
angelic worship of the Triune God does not need for its com- 
pleteness, the human T'risagion. Angelic beauty needs. no: hu- 
man painting, angelic love no human model. Older than the 
human race, the ranks of angels represent God’s first intelligent 
creation; the first expression of His will to assume living form. 
He willed, and lo! the heavens resounded with angelic music, 
Celestial forms flitted through unfathomable space, flying on 
the wings of the wind, loving, worshipping, wondering, ador- 
ing. Love given for love, praise unceasing, melody unending,’ 
joy eternal, worship untiring; that was the celestial life in the 
heavens when God had created His angel hosts. True, there had 
been a rift in the glorious clouds of angels. The test of intelli- 
gent free will had been applied to that rapturous host. Lucifer 
and his satellites had been tried in the balance and found 
wanting. ‘Terrible was their fall. But the heavens in which 
no taint of sin might find a lodging place could no more contain 
the fallen Lucifer than hell could envelop Gabriel. Down, 
down, fell he and his; not because Michael smote, but begruse 
pride pulled them away from the Presence of God. Down, down, 
and ever farther down, passing all the pr incipalities and powers, 
thrones, cherubim, seraphim, dominations and yirtues, arch- 
angels and angels, past solar systems yet undeveloped and plan- 


ets yet ‘ae form and void; until with a mighty crash they 
touched the earth where only a brief resting place shall be 
found, until hell yawns and swallows them for eternity. 


But still the angels sang their glad songs of worship, pure 
and «undefiled, before the heavenly throne; still they caused the 
celestial vaults to resound with their Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord 
God of Sabaoth. a 


But MARK the tremendous change which entered into the 
angelie life. Another thought of God took shape, and then the- 
morning stars sang’ together while all the sons of God shouted 
for joy. The Spirit of God had brooded upon the face of the 
waters, and a wonderful creation, which the word of God had 
evuaranteed to the celestial ranks to be “very good,” had been 
volved out of the very chaos into which Satan had been cast. 
And then the angels beheld a great marvel. Into the man which 
God had formed was breathed a living soul. The angels beheld, 
and lo! the image of God stood before them in human guise. 
Heneeforth they that were first should become as servants to 
this newcreation. They should show the thought of Him who was 
yet to become Incarnate, by living active lives of service. 
Now was tlw angel creation exalted to new heights of honor 
since service for God was united for them with worship of God. 
Service was married to worship, and a new and higher joy was 


born. Ministering spirits on a higher scale, with an expanded 
opportu: ity, were they henceforth to be. Christ-like they should 
serve the race that is made a little lower than the angels; God- 
like th-y might rejoice in that wondrous lifting up of the race 


throue': the Incarnation, that crowns the whole race when it 
crow) « its Head, with glory and honor. 

‘o the angelic hosts succor and defend us of earth though 
we sce them not nor honor them. They flock to the font and veil 
their faces in awe when a new child is spiritually born. Purity 
meets purity when a guardian angel is given the high honor 
of watching over the life of one just cleansed in Baptism. 
Neyer faithless, never sleeping, the unseen protector shields his 
charge from all the wiles of those wicked ones who would seek 
to ensnare his soul. Thus does angelic service protect the 
human race, and raise the angelic hosts themselves to higher 
possibilities. My 


How strRaNGELY apathetic we are to these angelic beings. 
Can it be that the faculty of communing with those who are our 
constant companions was lost through disuse? Adam and Eve 
knew the angels in the garden; but when they also knew sin they 
learned shame, and they were afraid. Might they have re- 

tained converse with angels if they would ? Who knows? Yet 


— 
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only gradually was the faculty wholly lost, for throughout the 
Old Testament men did occasionally see and hold communica- 
tion with those angels who were with them on life’s path. 


But we ought to remember the close bands which knit the 
human and angelic races together. They are our representatives 
where the Divine Vision is even now vquchsafed; for the angels 
‘assigned to little children do always behold the face of the 
Father in heaven. No doubt they pray for us; they, who are 
‘unhampered with sin and worldliness. So may we ask God that 
in His merey He will direct their prayers and hear them, that 
we may ever receive their protection here, and may hereafter, 
when we have been purged from the defilements of earth, stand 
with them where the beautiful Vision of God makes glad the 
heart! of all who love Him. ; 
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ee THE PRINCIPLES OF THE REFORMATION. 
7 GE HEAR from time to time the ery, “The principles of the 
Reformation are in danger.” And never in recent times 
has that cry been raised more persistently and obstreporously 
than at the present time in England. Worn out and unsuc- 
cessful politicians, like Sir William Vernon Harcourt, and old 
Protestant champions like Lord Grimthorpe, unite with men of 
the character of Mr. Kensit and his followers, to raise this dole- 
ful cry which works upon the worst passions of the ignorant, 
and tends to renew the horrors of the Gordon riots. But the 
ery is now echoing through the length and breadth of England, 
and we in America, by God’s good mercy afar off from the 
strife of tongues, may well stop to ask the two questions, What 
are the principles of the Reformation? and, Ave they in danger? 
Now, so far as we are aware, there was just one principle of 
the English Reformation ; and that principle was the absolute 
deference which should be paid in all matters of doctrine, to 
antiquity. Neither the Church of England nor any of her so- 
called “Reformers” ever so much as dreamed thst they were 
commissioned to make a new religion. Their one «im, if their 
constantly repeated professions can be trusted, was » restore to 
the Church the ancient Faith. When they cite Holy Seripture, 


it is never the bare text that is given, but with the te»! are pro- 
vided passages from the ancient doctors and fath 5 of the 
Church, to prove what these texts were understoo. by the 
Church to mean. 
In the whole range of literature from the pens of cur,Re- 


formers, we can recall no such statement as that which is found 
made recently by Canon Gore, that although all antiqu ty ex- 
plained a given text otherwi#e, he thought his own the true 
meaning. The Anglican Church has always rejected 11 toto 
the so-called “right of private judgment” in the matter o! doc- 
trine. In her Articles she plainly declares that it is the Clureh 
which has authority to determine any questions that may arise 
with regard to the Faith. Of course, since Holy Seriptu re is 
the very written word of God, the Church can define nothing 
contrary to that divine record; but when the Word is not clear, 
the Church must determine the true sense, and not the indi- 
vidual. 
Tt is true that in those early days of the revival of letters, 
there were not the same facilities of knowing just what was the 
teaching of antiquity as we have to-day; and from this it fol- 
lowed that the Reformers often made serious mistakes with re- 


gard to the real teaching of the ancient authors whom they 


cited. In fact in many cases the author’s real opinion was often 
reversed; but this was a mere accident, and an accident that is 
easy of correction. The thing of importance is the absolute 
unanimity with which they proclaimed the great priniple of 
their Reformation, viz., that the Church of England must re- 
turn to the purity of the doctrines of the ancients, anc must 
eleanse herself from the accretions which had been added to 
that primitive Faith during the papal domination. 
The only foundation of the Christian Faith is the revelation 
of Almighty God; and this revelation has been committed by 
God to the Church as a sacred deposit and a sacred trust, to be 
kept untouched, unchanged, undiminished, and unenlarged, and 
thus handed down unto the end of the world; “the Faith once 
for all delivered to the Saints.” This is the principle of the 
English Reformation. We need hardly pause to note that this 
is not, and never was held to be, the principle ot the Reforma- 
tion in the various Protestant bodies. In all of these there is the 
boast of intellectual emancipation, and the affirmation of the 
right of private judgment—to be sure with the proviso in prac- 
tice that if your private judgment did not agree with somebody 
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else’s, there was a stitong probability that you would be burned 
to death, as was Servetus by John Calvin! 

Possibly some people may be asking themselves, Where does 
the Anglican Church lay down this principle? The question is 
well asked, and well deserves the perfectly categorical answer it 
shall now receive. 

The same Convocation which, in 1571, required subscription 
to the XX XTX Articles, set forth the following decree: 


“The clergy twill be carefu\ \o teach nothing in their sermonts 
be religiously held and believed by the people except what is avreeable 
to the doctrine of the Old and New Tesi aments, and what the Catholic 
Fathers and ancient Bishops have collected out of that same doctrine” 
(Cardwell, Synodalia, I. 126). 2 


; WE HAvVe now answered most fvlly our first question, The 
principle of the Reformation is the appeal to antiquity. it is of 
no interest to us at all what any new commentator may think a 
text means. The progress of science and secular learnines can 
add nothing *o our dogmatic knowledee of the saving truths of 


the Gospel. When a text is of doub 


| meaning the matter is 
made perfectly clear by the simple ingy 


ry, How has the Church 


always understood that text? And when that is once ascer- 
tained, the question is set at rest form The supreme ar>iter 
is not the brilliant opinion of any on: n, In our day or in any 
age, but the consistent teaching of th itholie Church, “whic' 
is the pillar and ground of the truth. 

We can now proceed to the second question: Is this Pri: 


ple of the Reformation in danger? 

And we frankly answer that we thin! 
from the source the English fanatics 
never yet heard of a “Ritualist” (so- 
principle; but from the other side of tl 
would set up their own constantly chang 
unchanging Faiih of the Church of God. 

We venture to think that there are a 
there is no doubt as to what was the tea 
Church, and that » mong these ave included 
God, the immorta!ity of the soul, the rés1 
the redemption of man by the blood shed 
errancy of Holy S:-ipture; and the reality of 
yet we find among \ some who deny each and 
root principles! We have no doubt that the 


it is. Not in danzer 
denouncing, for we 
lied) who rejected {his 
use, from those who 
ag vagaries: for the 


points upon which 
ing of the ancient 
the omnipotence of 
etion of the flesh, 
Calvary, the in- 
riginal sin. And 
very one of t! 
versons have not 


only made shipwrec of their own faith, but t by their p 
ence among us, and by their teaching, thi ineiple of 
Reformation is in serous danger. Whenever vate Judgment 
is substituted for avi ority, hopeless confusi: nd folly conv 
in its train. 

And we close wi’): a brilliant passage from » recent nov 
by a most popular writer, which we cannot bu: think has : 
excellent application the matter in hand. One of the cha: 


acters speaks as follo 

“T rejoice to see | 
Agnostic to exist in 
lent journal was discuss: 


(it is possible for a newspaper like The 
idon. Only the other day that excel- 
ig the possibility of teaching monkeys 


to read, and a witty writer, who adopts the nom de »lume of 
‘Saladin,’ very cleverly vemarked, that supposing monkeys were 
able to read the New ‘Testament, they would still remsin mon- 


keys; in fact, they woul 
ever.” 


probably be greater monkeys than 
METHODIST RITUALISM. 


CORRESPONDEN?’ 
published in the uppe: 


sends a clipping from a local paper 

veninsula of Michigan which des- 
eribes a wedding celebrated ‘1 the Methodist house of worship 
in the village. The paper says: “The church was handsomely 
decorated with evergreens, asters, and white ribbon, while the 
altar was banked with evergreens, palms, and cut flowers. As 
Prof. J- played the wedding march, the bridesmaids ap- 
peared from behind the organ and proceeded, each carrying 
lighted candles, to the entrance of the church, where they met 
the bride and remainder of bridal party, and then passed up the 
right aisle to the altar, where the groom and best man were 
waiting.” All of which shows that Ritualism is bound to break 
out in the most unexpected places. : 


| Tun work of! the day laborers who toil in the fields and the fac- 
tories, who build raiiroads, dig canals, and clean the streets of the 
cities, is not only esseatial to the ongoing of civilization, but is also 
worthy of all respect in the eyes of God and of good men.—Christian 
Advocate. 
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Theological Books. 


By Darwell Stone, M.A., Principal of Dor- 


Outlines of Christian Dogma. 
London, New York, and Bombay: Long- 


chester Missionary College. 

mans, Green & Co. 1900. 

Principal Stone has, shown himself by his work to be in 
the front rank of living theologians, and worthy to be compared 
with the great divines of the ages gone by. ‘!liese Outlines con- 
stitute in our judgment quite the best single volume compen- 
dium of doctrine with which we are acquainted. We trust that 
our clergy will inscribe its title in their list of primary works, 
to be purchased as soon as possible and to be made use of for 
constant reference. It exhibits on the part oi its learned author 
a combination of accuracy, terseness, ba'ance, and genuine 
sanity of view, which are rarely found in ¢/\cological literature. 
It deserves extended notice. 

The book is written for general readers, but implies some 
intelligence on tlicir part, and is enriched with notes printed at 
the end of the volume which afford th technical materials 
needed by the clergy and by those prep: ing for holy orders. 
Principal Stone rightly holds “that one of the great needs of 
the present time is accurate knowledge, on the part of those 
who have not opportunity for deep stucy, of what historical 
Christianity really is. That the great Christian dogmas have 
been tried through many centuries anc have stood the test of 
time, alike in relation to thought and «; the support of' life, is, 
to say no more, a most significant fact.’ 

The o1 lows: The approach to 
x0d; the Trinity; Crea- 
ion; the Atonement; the 
; the Coming of the Holy 


r of treatment is as f 
dogma; the nature and attributes o 
tion; Man and his fall; the Incarn 
Resurrection and Ascension of Chri 


Ghost; the Church, its notes and o! ces; the Sacraments; the 
doctrine Grace; Eschatology. ‘| sis order is logical and 
scientific, although we should be inclined to consider the doc- 


trine of erace before treating of the sacramental means by which 
it is conveyed in its highest forms. 

We have marked many notabl 
some of them. We begin with a 
ment 0: the doctrine of God seems 
the rest of the volume, although ac nirable and accurate. Only 
twenty-seven out of over 300 pages are deyoted to the subject. 
On p. 24 a needed remark touching the term “person” is made, 
that, ‘When applied to human persons, it means a separated in- 
dividval; as applied to the Persons of the Godhead, it means 
that each of them has personal being, and that each of them is 
distinet; but not that they are separated from one another.” It 
might be added that historically this theological use of the term 
antedates the modern, and that those who criticise the formula 
of the Trinity without taking into account the original and re- 
stricted use of the term there found, necessarily mistake the 
doetrine which they criticise. 

In speaking of the Divine Image in man, Mr. Stone points 
out that while “the body of man cannot be said to be in the 
image of God”, yet, “since man’s whole nature is closely united 
together, there can be little doubt that the body bears marks 
which are due to the Divine image in the soul, so that the body 
is different from what it would be if the soul were not in the 
image of God.” This thought militates against modern dispar- 
agements of the body, and helps us to see its fitness to be the 
permanent dwelling of the soul in glory. 

The Scotist theory, that the Incarnation would have taken 
place if man had not sinned, is rejected as a conclusion, and 
some needed cautions are given as against the disposition to 
rest in purely hypothetical and speculatiye conclusions. There 
is an instructive epitome of the differences between the Thom- 
ists and Scotists on p. 336. 

True to this contention for an open mind on questions not 
determined by revelation, our author agrees with the late Dean 
Church in leaving the question of the immaculate conception of 
the Blessed Virgin open. In this he also shows his ability to 
resist temptations to Romaphobia—an evil which spoils some 
of our Anglican literature. ; 

The Incarnation is treated with balance. The undue em- 


passages, and we shall notice 
nor eriticism. The treat- 
‘ather brief in proportion to 
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phasis upon our Lord’s Manhood whieh has led to. the kenotie 
vagary is carefully avoided, and the fallacies.of that theory are 
tersely exhibited. Yet our Lord’s Manhood and His real sub- 
mission to human conditions are given just treatment. The ex- 
ample and temptation of Christ are carefully considered. I¢ is 
shown that our Lord could not sin, for sin in Him would be the 
act of the will (the human will, of course), of a Divine Person. 
Yet the rejection in Him of Satan’s enticements required in Him 
“effort and action of the will,as it would need effort and will in us. 
Temptation is real, and to overcome it needs effort, when the 
will is immovably set on what is right.” The sympathy of 
Christ remains. “He felt fully the pain of temptation so far as 
the exertion of the will in overcoming it is concerned.” The 
Divine and human knowledges of our Lord are distinguished, 
and, while His Divine omniscienceé is rightly said to continue, 
the finite limitations of His human knowledge are acknowl- 
edged. 

The Atonement is given due emphasis as being the revealed 
purpose of the Incarnation, although the fact that that mystery 
has produced other effects of far-reaching nature is not over- 
looked. The phrase “vicarious sacrifice” is carefully treated, so 
as to guard the truth of our Lord’s suffering for others, and 
the counter truth that “Christ in offering sacrifice does not 
stand outside the human race.” It is rightly insisted that 
although “the phrases ‘vicarious,’ ‘substitution,’ ‘satisfaction,” 
‘in our stead,’ have all been used im wromg senses; in their proper 
meanings they express most valuable truth, and they ought not 
to be abandoned because of the false meanings which some have 
attached to them.” In their proper senses they do not obscure 
the obligation of believers to “work out” their salvation. We 
are glad to see that our author does not share in the very limited 
conception of Christ’s descent into hell which is found in Pear- 
son’s work on the Creed. 

We are inclined to deprecate the statement, on p. 101, that 
our Lord’s resurrection body has become independent of the laws 
of space and time. We believe that to be inconceivable and 
impossible in a finite body while it remains finite and a body. 
Perhaps what is meant is that, in some respects, that body rises 
superior to these laws, through supernatural endowments. As it 
stands, the language referred to seems too sweeping. 

Sacrifice is regarded as the “dedication to God of life,” “in a 
religious rite and with a religious end,” “although in the Atone- 
ment it necessarily took the form of dedication through death” 
(pp. 185, 186). This is sound theology, although contrary to 
much Roman writing. “The culminating point in the Sacri- 
fice of Christ is the offering of His manhood to the Father in 
heaven after being slain and restored to life. Our Lord’s pres- 
ent work of intercession consists of His presentation to the 
Father of His living and glorified manhood after having passed 
through death” (pp. 105, 106). The Eucharistic Sacrifice is 
thus connected with what Christ does in heaven (p. 186). 

Church unity is treated boldly and freshly, with entire 
emancipation from provincial narrowness. The Roman theory 
is criticised and found to be without sufficient warrant, but this 
remark is made: “It is true that an ideal condition of the 
Church would include external intercommunion of all the dif- 
ferent parts with one another, and that this would carry with it 
external intereommunion of all parts with the Bishop of Rome, 
who would naturally, under such circumstances, fill the place 
of the Primate of Christendom.” This language is as bold as 
it is true, 

The treatment of biblical inspiration is most excellent. 
There is no letting down. The Bible is the Word of God. This 
is the meaning of Divine inspiration, whatever theory may be 
held as to the manner in which the Scriptures were inspired. 
But justice is done to the human factor in the writing of Serip- 
ture, with judicious reserve as to the effect of inspiration on the 
scientific value of the Scriptures, when treated apart from their 
religious purpose or from the point of view of secular knowledge. 

The precarious language of Canon Gore seems to be in mind 
when the phrase, “an independent center of human personality” 
in our Lord, is used to indicate the Nestorian error of dividing 
the personality of Christ. 

As against certain socialistic views of the work of the 
Church, Mr. Stone says that the Office of the Church, “as the 
organ of our Lord Jesus Christ in the world, is not to cictate 
in political or social systems, and in matters of philosophy or 
science; but to maintain the truths of religion which have been 
made known by the revelation of God.” Would that our preach- 
ers were in the habit always of remembering this! 

We detect a slight inaccuracy in the statement that “the 


—— 
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phrase ‘vistus sacramenti,’ or ‘virtue of the Sacrament,’ devotes 
the benefits intended to be conveyed.” We think a truer defini- 
tion would be that it denotes the efficacy of the Sacrament, or 
its power to convey the intended benefit. At all events it is 
such a use of the phrase which led medieval writers to assert 
that the virtus sacramenti exists ex opere operato, independently 
of the faith of the recipient. 

On p. 177, it is said, “The effect of the consecration in the 
elements is that the bread and wine become the Body and Blood 
of our Lord by virtue of the act of consecration.” Touching 
the real presence it is said on p. 181, “This presence is real, that 
is, it is the true presence of the essential being of Christ. It 
is corporal, that is, the body of Christ is present. It is spiritual, 
that is; He is present by virtue of the spiritual character of His 
risen Body. . . . . Beyond this there have been almost end- 
less speculations as to the method and manner of the presence.” 
The two senses of the phrase “‘l'ransubstantiation” are dis- 
tinguished—that of a physical change condemned in our Ar- 
ticles, and the Tridentine or metaphysical theory. The latter is 
shown to be bound up with a philosophy which, to put it guard- 
edly, is out of date. 

The theory that the absolutions given in our public services 
are equivalent to the Sacrament of Penance is discussed and 
rejected, rightly, we think. There is a fine and terse epitome of 
our controversy with Rome, touching the validity of Anglican 
Orders, and the question of Intention receives adequate notice. 
Sound ground is taken against the re-marriage of divorced per- 
sons, although we wish it had been pointed out more clearly that 
the obscurity of the text in St. Matthew bearing on this point 
demands, according to sound exegesis, that its meaning should 
be determined, absolutely by other relevant texts, the meaning of 
which is clear. 

The treatment of the difficult topics connected with the doc- 
trine of grace affords Mr. Stone an opportunity to show what a 
fine and well-balanced theologian he is. The elect are the bap- 
tized. Predestination ‘concerns temporal conditions and does 
not affect the reality of probation; which, by the way, is de- 
seribed as confined to this life. Justification is shown to in- 
volve works as well as faith, and some very illumin itive state- 
ments are made touching the controversies on this su! ect. 

The Intermediate State is treated, as it shoul: be, with 


reserve. It is acknowledged that “the most usual opin’ on in the 
Church is that the great saints are admitted to thc Beatifie 
Vision before the resurrection.” Mr. Stone is too exreful to 


assert this view as dogmatic. 

There is a splendid array of notes in the appendix. We 
have not the space to go through them, but will note thot the 
ecumenicity of the Seventh General Council is properly main- 
tained in one of them. 

We trust that our series of peeps into this volume will have 
the effect of creating a desire in the minds of our readers to 
make it their own. They will not regret having purchased it. 

We conclude with an expression of regret that not one 
American writer, so far as we have noticed, appears in the index 
of numerous mathors referred to in the work. 

Francis J. Hau. 


Miscellaneous Books. 


Arabia: The Cradle of Islam, Studies in the Geography, People, and 
Polities of the Peninsula. With an account of Islam and Mission- 
work. By Rev. S. M. Zwemer, F. R. G. S. Introduction by Rey. 
James S. Dennis, D.D. Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. Price $2.00. 


We are grateful for this very interesting account of Arabia 


and its people. Mr. Zwemer has spent ten years in Arajia, and 


is able to give us, not the hasty impression of a traveler, but 
the results of prolonged observation. The account of the coun- 
try itself and its people and governments is interesting, but we 
haye been more interested in the book as it throws light on the 
problem of mission work among the Moslem. Mr. Zwemer has 
seen Mohammedanism near at hand, and is therefore a prey to 
none of those peculiar illusions which haunt the brains of acad- 
emic gentlemen, and lead to the production of theories as to the 
exalted nature of the religion of Mohammed. The fact tha‘ 

Mohammedans sometimes say their prayers in the street seems 
to have blinded certain sentimental persons to the real nature 
of their religion and its necessary moral and social effects. But 


_ Mr. Zwemer is not sentimental, and has got beyond what we 


may call the prayer- rug stage of knowledge. It is satisfactory 
to be told by one so well informed that Mohammedanism is a 
degrading religion, and that it is. not much more difficult to 
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convert. a. Mohammedan than any other misbeliever. Missions 
among Mohammedans are reasonably successful when they are 
out of reach of the Turk. Under Turkish rule the convert is 
liable to be put to death, which naturally discourages conver- 
sion. But only a small part of Arabia is under the-Turk; the 
rest is open to the Gospel. 


Tolstot. The Man of Peace. By Alice B. Stockham, M. D —The New Spirit. By 


H. Havelock Ellis Chicage: Alic3 B Sio:khiunaadiCond117 
These two. essays on Tolstoi as The Man, and as 2 New 
Force, are attempts at appreciation of a notable character, one 
of the most potent in literature. Stockham tells a vivid 
story of a visit to the home the novelist-philosopher. 
Mr. Havelock Ellis speaks of the Tolstoi “Cult,” and 


the tendencies his teachings are taking and have taken. 


The possible resultant of this teacling is difficult to esti- 
mate, but that the man is wholly cere and honest no one 
will deny. ‘To us he seems impractica!, and his schemes for the 
amelioration of the sordid conditio yf men, even at home, 
have mostly miscarried and seem cl vical rather than sane. 


The conventioual may seem tame an 
ventionalities of Tolstoi are too early, 
out of harmony with existing conditi 


lorless, but the uncon- 
‘Ise too late. They »re 
and have not sufficicnt 


force to displace the inertia of this sta| B. 

Myths and Fabics of To-Day. By Samuel 4 ; Drake, Author of “0 
Colonial Horses,’ “Decisive Events in can History” Series, 
Attractively i/lustrated by Frank T. M: Boston: Lee & §! 


dO. 

interesting book Color 
filled with sayings anc 
tition, although we m: 
in a most scholarly ai 
trations of the power 
ing largely from histo: 
Lore of Childhood, W: 
vod Lueck, Charms agai 

larriage, Evil Omens, nted Houses, Po 
resentiments, The Di ng Rod, Fortun 
Telling, Astrology, Palmistry, eic., can sc ly fail to attra 
éath one along th line of some pet hob! Even the must 
violent skeptics, too, will admit that Colone! Drake has n 
ample reason for ms .ing a book on this subject, and that he ha 
made a most readabic one. It is not a book, cither, that w:! 


ard. Price 

In this very 
daily lives are 
origin in supe! 
origins he trace 
giving many illu 
mon life, and draw 
as it does The Fo!k 
sorts, Charms to ( 
Jewels, Love and 
sons and Places, 


rake shows how 
ngs that have t! 
rt realize it. T| 
itertaining maniicr, 
uperstition in c 
The book, cove: 
er Lore-signs 01 
Disease, Fate 


be laid aside and fo -sotten after once read The skill 

Frank T. Merrill help: to render this as pretty 2 book as it 1 

good one. 

Making the Most of Soci: Opportunities. By Lueia Mead. ‘Ti 
Day’s Work Series. soston: L. C. Page & Co. 35 cents. 
This little treat: mn an important subject full of . tact 

and common sense, ai very much alive with valunble sugges 

tions. The perusal of ‘| is quite “worth while.” 

On the Training of Love By Austin Bierbower. “The ‘iay’s Work 
Series.” 3oston: IL rage & Co. Price 35 cents. 

Hash is good when made right. But there is .ash and 
hash. : This is of the sloppy, weakly variety, where no two im- 
gredients seem to fit eacl other and the whole needs more cook- 
ing, and, we might add, her cook ! 

Books ‘or Children. 

The Rival Boy Sportsmen; Or, » Mink Lake Regatta. By W. Gordon 
Parker, With sixty-two illvusirations by the author. Boston: Lee 
and Shepard. Price $1.25. 

Between Boer and Briton; Or, ‘wo Boys’ Adventures in South Afriva, 
By Edward Stratemeyer. j!oston: Lee and Shepard. Price $1..5. 


Almost as Good as a Boy. 
G. Davidson. 


By An 
Boston: Les 


da M. Douglass. Illystrated by Bertia 
nd Shepard. Price $1.25 

Here are three very good stories for the juvenile reader. 
The Rival Boy Sportsmen is the concluding volume of “The 
Deer Lodge Series.” Here Grant Burton appears as a natural 
leader in several exciting matches, all in friendly rivalry. The 
fishing match, hunting match, and boat race, are described in 
a lively and interesting way. The author has evidently had 
good training in sports, for his deseriptions have the true ring. 

We have no doubt that those boys who are devoted to Ed- 
ward Stratemeyer will hasten to possess themselves. of this last 
of his stories, entiticd Between Boer and Briton, A boy once 
addicted to Stratemeycr stays by him, Here are two boys, cous+ 
ins, by the way. One an American, the other an Englishman) 
who come together i» the Transvaal and go gunning for:bigi» 
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game in South Africa. While out on a big hunt, the war breaks 
out, and when the boys start for home they. find themselves be- 
tween the two armies. Mr. Stratemeyer knows how to work up 
a plot with this material and situation, and all the boys will 
follow the story with interest. 

Almost,as Good as a Boy, is written-by Miss Douglass, who 
wrote those interesting “Kathie Stories.” -This story fits in for 
girls at about fifteen, and we imagine there are a whole company 
at that age who will be deeply interested in following the for- 
tunes of Bell} who was quite as good as any boy. ‘The story is 
elean and helpful. 


Bob Knight’s Diary at Poplar-Hill School. 
Charlotte Curtis Smith. New York: 
Price $1.50. 

There was once a boy whose name was Bob. His parents 
died when he was quite young. His grandmother took care 
of him for some time after this, and then she died.’ Before the 
grandmother died she made Bob promise he would keep a diary. 

This book is made from the diary Bob kept during his first 
year at boarding school. Bob was artistic also, and besides keep- 
ing his diary in » characteristic fashion, he illustrated it. 

He gives us pictures of each of his schoolmates; of the 
teacher; of the cook; of the tramp, the hermit, and more things 
than anybody bu’ a boy could think of. ob’s diary is exeel- 
lently put together. Its contents, with those ‘‘llustrations,” 
make the funniest reading we have seen °*» many a day. All 
the funny things that happen to school boys, from doughnuts to 
burglars, are here told and pictured. 


With sketches by Bob. By 
E. P. Putton and Company. 
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Amore the Filipinos 
Cloth, Illustrated. 


Aguinaldo’s Hostage; Or, Dick Carson’s Ca tivity 
By 'H. Irviag Haneoeck, War ‘Correspondent: 


, Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price $1.25. 

Mr. Hancock, well known as a gifted writer for Frank Les- 
lae’s Weekly snd other leading publica‘jons, has made use of his 
experiences '» the Philippine Islands to write a most. entertain- 
ing, story o* the, war with the Filipinos, viewed. mainly from 
their own |'»es, thus differing from an. other book that has been 
written or “ill be written. Dick Carson, a most winsome hero, 
is brought ‘nto eaptivity by a villa’ as a penalty for his up- 
rightness. He is saved from death by Aguinaldo for possible 
use as.a hostage, and made useful »* an attendant by a Filipino 
surgeon. ‘he fortune of the Filip:o armies is told as no one 


could te'! it who had not been there, and the eventual escape 

of Dick argon forms a thrilling sory that conveys: much gen- 

eral information, along with the in’ense interest it arouses. 

In the Doys of Alfred the Great. By }\:a March Tappan, Ph.D. Cloth, 
emb!ematie cover, fully illustrated. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price | 
$1 - 


always one to conjure with, 


The nan of Alfred the Great. 


will be more before the public ‘nan ever on account of the 
approxching one thousandth anniversary,.and a scholarly lady 
of marked literary power has here presented the life of Alfred 


be readily understood by boys 
ceurate as to be very valuable 
e stories of Alfred are all here, 
iterial, translated from original 
vritten in perfect English, and 

illustrations of Mr. Kennedy. 
e for the young. 


the Great so simply written as to 
and girls, and yet so historically 
on that account. The old famili 
vether with very much new m 
sourees by the author. Allis 
effectively aided by the spirit 
his book is bound to be a class: 


Randy’s Summer. A Story for Gir! By Amy Brooks. Admirably illus- 

trated by the Author. Lee & Siepard. Price $1.00 

It is refreshing to turn from juvenile war books and start- 
ling stories with sensational plots to a pleasing, wholesome tale 
of genuine girl-life, especially if the book be an exceptionally 
pretty one, as Randy’s Summer certainly is. Miss Amy Brooks, 
the author, has illustrated books for others, and gives ten speci- 
mens of her very best work to beautify her own book, which, we 
are happy to say, is good enough to deserve it. “Randy,” the 
heroine, is a pretty country girl of fourteen, and “Prue,” her 
dear little mischief-making sister, who occupies almost as prom- 
inent a place in the story as Randy herself, is much younger. 
The story of their summer is one of plain, wholesome life, with 
sufficient incident to sustain the ‘interest, and drollery enough 
to amuse. A young lady from the city, who is, however, vastly 
more worthy and useful than the typical “summer girl,” is a 
very prominent character, and by her sixilful efforts, brings bet- 


ter enjoyments to the community than they have ever known, 


thus showing what those fortunately situated may do if they 
choose, as well as furnishing much of the movement of the story. 
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Jimmy, Lucy, and All. Being the Fifth Volume. of “Little Prudy’s Chil- 
dren” Series. By Sophie May. Cloth, illustrated by “Bertha 
Davidson. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price 75 cts. ; ‘ 
“The Bonnie Dunlees” have a happy summer in the moun- 

tains of Southern California. Kyzie, the eldest, undertaking 

to teach the barefooted children, is humbled by her own mis- 
takes, particularly by what is called “the little school-ma’am’s 
earthquake.” Yet, not discouraged, she resolves “to be some- 
thing and do something in the world,” as she grows older. Jim- 
my, after a dangerous escapade, learns to say “No” to tyrannical 
boys, and to obey his parents. “The little two,” Bob and Lucey, 
dress to “look exactly alike,” and go on loving each other to the 
end of the chapter. It is needless to say how eagerly this pretty 
little book will be anticipated and welcomed by hundreds of little 
folks, and their mothers as well, when they remember how they 
enjoyed the “Little Prudy Stories” in their own girlhood days. 
ytd ang Ves 


The House-Boat on the St. Lawrence; Or, Following Frontenac. Being the 
Second Volume of the “St. Lawrence” Series. By Wverett:T. Tom- 
linson. Cloth, Illustrated. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price $1.50. 


Dr. Tomlinson began a series of almost ideal excellence in 
the way of standard books for boys when he wrote Camping on 
the St. Lawrence last year. _He has now placed the four friends - 
and royal good fellows, “Bob,” “Ben,” “Jock,” and “Bert,” in a 
house-boat on the same noble river, and given them Frontenac 
instead of Cartier as the discoverer who affords them inspiration. 
Dr. Tomlinson’s purpose has been to record such experiences as 
a party of four college friends might. have had (and, imdeed, 
did have) in a summer spent upon. the beautiful and historie 
St. Lawrence... : 

The story is. Pichi and: spaeniane nn fun, is beauty of 
deseription unequalled, and the whole tone manly. and helpful, 
and the historical portions of it should be; an,imcentive to its 
readers to make further investigations of their. own, and to read 
some of the noble works of,that great historian Parkman. No 
better book could be chosen by. parents to place in their boys’ 
hands. : . 


Little Street Singers. By Nora A. M. ‘Roe (Mrs. Alfred S. Roe). 
Cloth, Illustrated by ,Bertha.G. Davidson. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Price $1.00. Fe ol i 
Mrs. Roe has made of “Two Little Street Singers” a mee 

so far above the average of that found in ordinary books for 

children as to deserve special mention. The little singers are 

“Rita” and “Jimmy,” who pass for the children of “Tonio,” 

with whom they travel, and for whom they earn many pees 

by singing and dancing with their tambourines. 

We hope Mrs. Roe will write more for the reason, if chee no 
other, that there is such a strong vein:of helpful common sense 
running through the book. No child can read this story without 
being quickened in the right direction as well as entertained, 
and many an older person will find a suspicious moisture upon 
his spectacles after reading a chapter “to the children.” Miss 
Davidson has illustrated the book well and sympathetically; the 
cover is tasteful; and, all in all, it is one of the very best juven- 
iles of the season. - 


Two 


True to Hiiself; Or, Roger Strong’s Struggle for Place. Being the Third 
Volume of the ‘Ship and Shore” Series by Hdward Stratemeyer, 
Author of ‘*Old Glory” Series. Cloth, Tllustiated by A. B. Shute. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price $1.00. 


Tn this story we are introduced to Roger Strong, a typical. 
American country lad, and his sister Kate, who, by an unhappy 
combination of events, are thrown upon their own resources and 
compelled to make their own way in the world. Roger tells his 
own story in a modest, manly way that boys and girls both will 
be charmed with, and that their parents will admire equally. 
With his father thrown into prison on a serious charge, Roger 
finds that few people will have anything to do with either him- 
self or his sister, and the jeers flung at him are at times almost 
more than he can bear. But he is “true to himself” in the best 
meaning of that saying, rising above those who would pull him 
down. By a curious combination of circumstances he is thrown. 
in contact with those who wronged his father, and after a peril- 
ous task the evidence against the real forger is complete. The 
skilfully arranged plot leaves the outcome uncertain to the very » 
end, 


No sin is small. It is a sin against an infinite God, and may 
have consequences immeasurable. No grain of sand is Sat in the 
mechanism of a watch.—Jeremy Taylor. 
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Eve’s Paradise 


By Mrs. Bray. 


CHAPTER XII. 


A SOMNAMBULIST. 
“Then in Life’s goblet freely press 
The leaves that give it bitterness, 
Nor prize the colored waters less, 
! For in thy darkness and distress 
New light and strength they give.” 
—LONGFELLOW. 


. some moments the three stood silent; then Jasper took a 
step forward. 

“Stop,” said Margaret; “you must not wake her on any ac- 
count. It would be very dangerous in her state. Wait a little, 
and perhaps she will get up herself, and then we can take her 
back to bed. Hush! she is moving already.” 

Eve rose up slowly, with wide open eyes which saw nothing. 

Margaret watchéd her with intense interest, feeling that the 
secret of her strange state of late was going to’ ‘be divulged; but 
Sir Jasper shivered a little. 

* There is always something uncanny about a sleep-walker. 
Themselves, and yet not themselves, they seem to be in some un- 
known région where you carinot follow them. 

He could not bear anything that was painful to him, and he 
began to have ati uneasy feeling that this was his work—that the 
eyes which gazed upward, seeing nothing, were typieal of the 
soul which he ‘had' blinded, and kept in prison all these’ years. 
He wanted to'go away, to 1eaves her'to' Margaret; but inspite of 
himself he was forced to remain fascinated and watching. Eve 


was stretching out her arms as'she was wont to do ‘o the figure 
above her. , 

“Does it hurt much? does it hurt much? ©., do come 
down, I cannot bear you to be there!” 

‘Then her face brightened, and she passed on i» the next 
picture. 

“Ah! they are ‘aking Him down. Be careful, do nét let 
Him fall. Why don't He open His eyes? Is He dea ’ is He 
dead ?”’. 283 0 

On and on Eve went, followed by the watchers. Me 

She evidently knew her way perfectly, and to Marg ret it 


was very apparent that she had ae in the gallery many times 
before. 

- Sometimes she would pause: ‘before some’ beautiful siatue, 
ae gently pass her hands over it, or stand as though eutr: neal 
before some picture. 

Finally she went up to the Bidiiace, and took out volume 


after volume; sometimes she would turn the pages over, some-' 


times she would lay her face against them. 

“Talk to me,” she whispered; “I want to knee what you 
say.” Thus she gradually made her way to the door; but her 
step was growing slower and more hesitating. 

Margaret drew near and softly passed her arm around her. 
Eve instantly felt Margaret’s mesmeric touch, and, as though 
she instinctively found it a rest, she let her head fall on Mar- 
garet’s shoulder, the eyes lost the unnatural look, and the lids 
closed. 

Margaret made a sign to Deering, and lifting the |i ght form 
between them they carried the exhausted child back to bed. 
Margaret never looked at Jasper, never spoke to him. She had 
forgotten his very existence in her love for the child lic had 
sacrificed. 

‘Eve began to toss and moan as soon as she was laid in bed, 
and showed such signs of trying to get out again that Margaret 
gently bent over her and began making mesmeric passes. 

Jasper looked'on wondering. 

After a very short time Eve began to fall under her influ- 
ence. She grew less restless, the breathing became quiet and 
_ regular, and at last she lay quiet and still. 

“Dream no more, darling,” whispered Margaret softly; “lie 
still and sleep.” ; ; 

Sir Jasper crept downstairs with a guilty feeling to sit and 
’ brood over his work. - 

It was as though the very ground had been cut under his 
feet. He was also very much alarmed, perhaps more so than he 
need really have been. 
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_ He knew so little about children tliat he took too serious a 
view of the state in which Eve was. Hitherto he had utterly 
declined to listen to any of Margar:t’s warnines; and now if 
any one had come and told him that the child was dying he 
would not have disbelieved them. £ 

The little face looked so deadly white-as they laid her down 
on her bed, with such black rings wader the eyes. The delicate 
nose had a strange, pinched look. 

He loved Eve dearly in his careless, selfish way. 
as it were his own creature, and now had he killed Ng 


She was 


After awhile he could not bear it any longer, and stole up- 
stairs to listen at the door. 

Utter, absolute stillness. 

He listened and listened, but he dared not go in. 

He was afraid of what he might sce. 

And yet Eve was sleeping quict!y enough now; bu! Mar- 
garet never left her all night. 

Throughout all his after life Siv Jasper never forgot that 


nt to bed at all, and as 
t and wandered up snd 


experience. All that night he never 
soon as the early dawn came he wen 
down the beach. 

A little comfort came to him wit! ds ylight, and he felt sure 
that if Eve had been worse Margaret would have sent for hirn 

As soon as there were any servants about he sent word to 
inquire how she was, and was reassure | hearing that she was 
sleeping’ quiet! 


“T expect ii is nothing very much »f?<r all,” he said to h! 
self, with the quick revulsion of fee in a weak man. if 
daresay I neec not have alarmed mysel 

His spirits rose rapidly, so that w he met Margaret 2% 


breakfast, althou 
so, cheerful the 
was almost disg 
of it. 

Of course sh 
self to thank. 

“And so she i 
as he saw her. 

“T do not kn 
asleep now, and I 
wakes.” 

Her tone was 
come back. 


ught’s vigil, he jas 
‘ed Eye’s condition, 
ed to make so’ light 


rh he was pale from 
he, who had exactly 
ted with the man who 


misjudged him, but fo: t he had only him- 


all right again?” he said cheerfully, as s 


said Margaret; “she is 
judge o: ber state until 


that*at all,” 
nnot possib! 


grave that Sir Jaspe’s fears ‘began 


“What is it that »ou are'afraid of ? he asked. 

“Dr. Ferguson s) ke of brain fever;” suid Margaret : 
ruptly, for she want o frighten him; “I t you''so at i 
time.” 

“Do you think had beticr send for lm?” said § 
Jasper quite meekly. 

“T think there is question about it,” she answered. “In- 
deed I will no longer ©» se the responsibility upor ».yself.” 

Jasper immediat: rose up io write a tel rraml to Dr. 
Ferguson}; and had it s off at once. 


“T can now accoun ‘or her state,” said Margerc', “which 
nas puzzled me for so lo»: 

“What do you mean” said Jasper. 

“She must have bee ito the gallery many tim: 

“Why should you th so?” said Jasper, who did rot like 
to feel his theories swept »way one by one, and the gal'crv had 
been his crucial test. “She might have accidentally waiucered 


there in her sleep.” 

“Cannot you see” said 
“that she knows it well, ev: 
books she is evidently acquainted with.” 

“T cannot understand ii,” said Sir Jasper, “she seemed so 
perfectly obedient. I never tiought that it would enter into 
her head to disobey.” 

“You thought that you had trained a little automaton, and 
you find that she has a sou!,” said Margaret sarcastically. 
“Pyemalion must climb up to heaven to find life for his Gala- 
tea; you wanted to erush the sou! out of the body where God had 
placed it.. Sir Jasper!” she continued earnestly, and with the 
sarcasn gone out of her voice, “we have both done wrong. You 
for planning this scheme—! for consenting to carry it out. 
Between us we have done our best to ruin one of the brightest, 
sweetest souls that ever existed. All we can do now is to try 
and repair the past. ” 

»“Has it done. ber 
humbly, but unwillin 
entirely. 

“More, I think, than 


fargaret, almost contemptuovsly, 
*"y pieture, every statue?. Even ihe 


much harm?’ said Sir Jasper quite 
even now to admit that he had failed so 


either you or J can yet realize. I see 
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more plainly than ever the fallacy of believing that a child can 
be trained without any religion, without any sense of duty, with- 
out knowledge of good and evil. Love the only motive power! 
Good heavens, what is love without duty? ‘The greatest thing 
in the world” Yes, I grant it; but not all, not alone. The 
mainspring of a watch cannot work by itself, and electricity out 
of the right channel works terrible havoc.” 

Sir Jasper did not speak, and Margaret continued: 

“What has been the effect of bringing up Eve with no con- 
straint but human love? With that capacity for obedience 
which strong wills rightly trained have in the highest degree, 
she has become utterly disobedient. She has done the very thing 
we told her not to do, because she is only « law unto herself. 
Of a naturally open, upright nature, she has become deceitful 
and untruthful; living a lie because she did »:ot know that there 
was any harm in it. Love no longer her chic: motive, the desire 
to please herself has stepped in. Selfishness and irritability are 
the result.” 

“How can you see all that?” said Jasper 
rather exaggerating poor little Eves failing 

“Not a bit,” said Margaret; “you havi 
have. You have not watched the gradual 
the expression of her face as I have, with 
count for it. Now I understand it all. 
double life, and keeping all this a secret 
have told me untruth after untruth. ( 
little soul, for she knew no better. This 

She rose up, as if she dared trust rs 

“Forgive me if I speak strongly,” 
some things worse than death.” 


“T think you are 


ot studied her as I 

‘oterioration even in 
ut being able to ac- 
She has been living a 
from me. She must 
1 forgive her, poor 
s our work.” 

Jf no further. 
e said, “but there are 


She left the room, and Sir Jasper remained, feeling more 
erushed and humiliated than he ever had done before. 
Happily tor Eve she slept an unbroken sleep for about 


twelve hours, and when Dr. Ferguson : 
‘composed, though the excitement she 
its traces. 


When 


rived she was quiet and 
had undergone had left 


ie heard a full deseript 
state in which she had been the ni 
serious, and said that in all probab 
the long sleep, she would have had a 
had no scruples in expressing his « 
warned him solemnly that unless s 
he would not answer for her life. 
“But you will have to be exti: 
“The change must be most gradua! 
way; her brain will have quite en 
ideas.” 
6OVN] 


n from Margaret of the 
at before, he looked very 
ty, if it had not been for 
attack of brain fever. He 
pinions to Sir Jasper, and 
ne great changes were made 


mely eareful now,” he said. 
Do not press her in any 
igh to do in taking in new 


hat are we to do about the 
“Por, of course, she is not aware 


gallery?” asked Margaret. 
iat she went in in her sleep, 


or that we know anything about it, and we dare not tel! her.” 
“J should merely withdraw the restriction,” said Dr. Fergu- 
son. “Just tell her that now she ‘s older, she may go whenever 
she likes. You will probably find that she will then tcll you all 
about its and that it will be a great relief to her to be able to 


talk about it. This secreey which she has been compelled to 
observe has been a great strain upon her.” 

“T suppose she must not learn to read or write at present?” 
said Margaret. 

*“On no account. Just consider the amount of information 
she will receive from merely having her questions answered. 
What I should recommend, and what I should say is absolutely 
essential, is that she should have a child of her own age to play 
with. What she learns from another child wil! not do her any- 
thing like so much harmeas what she would learn from you. Be- 
sides, she will be taught to play, and this will counteract the 
harm that knowledge might do her.” 

“And her music?’ said Sir Jasper anxiously, who till this 
period had sat listening, and without interforing, although these 
arrangements were being made for her witout consulting him. 
“T cannot let her give up that.” 

“How many hours in the day is she accustomed to prac- 
tise ’” asked the doctor. 

“About six in the usual way,” 


said Margaret; “latterly, not 
quite so much.” 


“Perfect madness!” said the doctor, 
which I should not like to repeat. “Six hours music, and noth- 
ing else taught her. I should like to stop it altogether for a 
time; but as she is evidently very fond of it, that would not do. 
But at present she must have no music lessons; it must merely 
be a relaxation and an amusement; let her only play when she 
likes. Encourage her to be out of doors, as much as possible. 


with an expression 
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Let hér get tired ‘ott in’ the’ open air; never allow music in the 
evenings, and I think you will find she will soon cease to walk 
in her sleep. Later on, I should advise her being taken away 
from this place, and put in entirely different surroundings ; but 
this must not be yet. The change would be too great all at once, 
but after a few weeks you might occasionally take her to the 
mainland, and accustom her by degrees to new sights and 
ideas. At present it would startle her too much.” 


The doctor took his leave, and Jasper and Margaret were 
left together to talk over the result of his visit. 


She waited for Sir Jasper to begin, as she wanted to know 
what impression Dr. Ferguson had made upon him. 


“T suppose he is right,” he said after a time, “and we must 
make some change in Hve’s life.” 


“T should say that there was no doubt about it,’ answered 
Margaret. 

“Well, she is nearly fourteen years old,” he answered, “and 
that was the age at which I intended giving up my experiment, 
so I do not so much mind now. It only means anticipating the 
time I had fixed by a few months.” ae 

Margaret was always irritated when he spoke in his self- 
satisfied ways, and she would not see that he was bitterly disap- 
pointed. 

“And your experiment, has it succeeded?’ she eo 
you satisfied with the result ?” 


“Not altogether, I admit; perhaps Eve was niet altogether 
the right sort of child to try it on. I think she is too emotional. 
IT am still unconvinced that it cannot be carried out. For 
instance, if I had tried it on a child like little pickle Elsie, I be- 
lieve it would have answered. By-the-by,” he added, as if an 
idea had just struck him, “that is quite an idea.” 

“What do you mean?” said Margaret. 

“Why, you know Dr. Ferguson said that we must have a 
child to be with Eve. Why should we not have Elsie to stay for 
a few weeks? She would be the very thing. If any one could 
teach Eve to play she would be the one. I never saw a child so 
full of fun as she is.” 

‘Do you think that they would let her come?’ said Mar- 
garet. 

“Oh, yes, I am sure they would. Owen has always taken a 
special interest in Eve, and has more than once said that he 
wished they could meet. Fortunately Owen is at liberty now, as 
he has just given up a curacy he had in charge; and I know he 
intends to be at home for the present, as their rector is so old, 

> that I daresay he would bring her.” 

“Tt certainly sounds as if it would be a very good thing,” 
said Margaret. : 

“JT will write him at once,” said Jasper. “What a strange 
meeting it will be, really I shall be greatly interested to see the 
children together, and watch the effect it will have on Eve.” 

He went off to write his letter, and Margaret returned to 
Eve. 

She was up and dressed now, but looked paler and more ex- 
hausted than she had done when in bed. 

Tall as she was she was light enough, and she laid her head 
down on Margaret’s shoulder as if she were a child. 

“Why do you have the doctor to see me?” she asked. “I 
had not hurt myself.” 

“No! but you do not look very strong, and you have not as 
much color as you ought to have in your cheeks, so we thought 
we would ask him what you ought to do.” 

“What did he say?” 

“Well, for one thing he said that we were to get a little girl 
like yourself to come and play with you.” 

“A little girl!” said Eve in astonishment; 
just like me?” 

“Of course she will not be exactly like you in face, any 
more than I am like Deering or the other servants; but she will 
be a child, just as you are a child.” 

“Tow funny it will be,” said Eve; “tell me what she will be 
like, and what she will do with me?” 


“T cannot tell you what she will be like, for I have never 
seen her; but you must ask Sir Jasper, for he knows of a little 
girl who lives with Mr. Fairfax, and he is going to ask if she 
may come and be with you. I do not know exaetly what she 
will do with you, but I expect you will run about together, and 
you will be able to show her everything in the island and in the 
house.” 

“Hverything ?” said Eve questioningly. 

“Yes, everything; and now there is another thing, dear, 


“Are 


“will she be 
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that I want to tell you. Now that you are such a big girl, we 
are going to let you go into the gallery whenever you like.” 

Eve’s white little face flushed all over. , 

She was very quiet for some time; but after a while very 
slowly she said— 

“Margaret!” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“T am glad I may go into the gallery.” 

“Why, dear ?” 

“Well, I want to tell you. I have been in a great many 
times already, only I did not tell you.” 

“Why not, dear?” 

“T do not quite know; but you know Japs said I must not 


go, and then one day I wanted to most dreadfully, and so I 


went in.” 

“And then?’ questioned Margaret. 

“And then I went again and again, there were such pretty 
things, and I do love them so. That was why I did not say 
anything, for I was afraid you would not let me go any more. 
But I did not like not telling you, now I am so glad. Will you 
tell me all about the things there ?” 

~ “Some day I will, when we are quite alone together again.” 

Eve drew a little sigh of happiness. Perhaps she was going 
to learn about things now. 

“Tell me more about the little girl,” 
have a name, or will she be Eve too?” 

“Ter name is Elsie.” 

“Elsie, Elsie,’ repeated Eve 
to say. 

Then she went on asking question after question about her, 
and Margaret was thankful to see the strained look pass out of 
her face. 

She went to bed that night quite happily, and 
quict sleep. 

Margaret never left her all the evening until Deering came 


she said; “will she 


softly, as if it were pleasant 


sank into a 


up. 
Onee Eve moved a little restlessly, and murmured some- 
thing. 
Margaret bent down anxiously to listen, but it was only 
“Hilsie, Elsie.” 
[T'o be Continued. | 
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DON’T WORRY. 


Don’t worry if you cannot have 
The world as you desire, 

But try to make the best of life, 
And happiness inspire ; 

A cheerful smile and sweet content 
Add sunshine unto life, 

And have the greatest power to 
Dispel its care and strife. 


‘Tis smiles that drive from life its gloom, 
And not sad worriment ; 
So let our lives in happiness, 
Not discontent, be spent ; 
Look up to God to find His light 
To brighten every day, 
And when the world seems to abuse, 
' Just look another way, 


And find the sunshine on beyond 
The clouds that intervene, 
Until the darkness passes by 
And you the light have seen. 
Don’t worry, for to every cloud 
= A silver lining shines, 
And with the sorrows of the soul 
God's solace e’er combines. 
MartTHA SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT, 


A VIOLENT TEMPER. 
By tue Rev. Ronanp Rivewatt. 


NE of the oddest characters in literature was Richard Lovell 
Edgeworth. He is perhaps best known as the father of 
Maria Edgeworth, but he deserves mention on his own account. 
He was a man of knowledge and goodness, but he was so eccen- 
trie that a great many people laughed at him, in fact there were 
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very few people who could help doing so. He married five times, 
and generally did not wait long after the funeral before arrang- 
ing for another wedding. However, with all his oddities he won 
and merited the respect of his neighbors. 

Richard Lovell Edgeworth as a child had a most violent 
temper; he was constantly in trouble with the servants, and 
complaints were continually carried to his mother. Mrs. Edge- 
worth was a firm parent, who compelled obedience and punished 
misconduct; but she saw that Richard, with all his fury, had a 
thoughtful mind, and she reasoned with him whenever it was 
possible. 

One day Tom Edgeworth, a brother of Richard, did some- 
thing which made Richard angry. Richard seized a hot iron, 
containing a red-hot heater, and threw it at his brother. To 
quote Richard’s words, written many years afterwards, “Thank 
God, it missed him!” Blind with rage, lost to all reason and 
prudence, the boy did not know how near he was to murder 
until he heard the servant girl’s scream. The girls were excited, 
and they dragged him to his mother, all speaking at once and 
telling what a terrible sin the child had committed. Looking 
in his mother’s face, Richard could see her horror; but she heard 
the report in silence, then she ordered all the servants to leave 
the room, and the young offender wondered what punishment 
would befall him. Quietly and gravely Mrs, Edgeworth told 
the child ts she was sure he did not mean to injure his brother, 
but that if the hot iron had struck, it would have killed. Whil 
the servants were crying out, interrupting each other and accus- 
ing him of a crime, the boy would naturally feel resentful. 
Now, in the presence of his mother, he felt like a criminal who 
stands before a judge. He saw what he had lone, he knew that 
if the iron had found its mark his brother’s life would have 
been sacrificed, and he would have been a murderer. All his 
rage was gone; shame and terror hold of him. His 
mother went on, and urged him to learn self-control. She told 
him of one of his own relatives who had so violent a temper that 
during one of his outbursts one of his eyes started from the 
socket. Long afterwards Mr. Edgeworth said that he thought 
he could remember almost her very words: You have natur 
all.z 2 violent temper; if you grow up to be a man without learn- 
ing to govern it, it will be almost impossible for you then to 
command yourself; and there is no knowing what crime you may 
in a fit of passion commit, and how miserable you may in con 
sequence of it become. You are but a very young child, yet | 
think you can understand me. Instead of speaking to you as | 
do at this moment, I might punish you severely; but I think it 
better to treat you like a reasonable creature. My wish is to 
teach you to command your temper. Nobody can do that for 
you so well as you can do it for yourself.” 

An old saying tells us that a a fever there 


seized 


will be a 


ehill. Richard was not six years old, but he was chilled to the 
heart by the thought of how near * was to the awful crime of 


murder; his mother’s warning never faded from his mind. Like 
other boys, he sometimes lost his temper, and he did not always 
keep his good resolutions; but many a time in childhood, youth, 

and manhood, when passion was rising, he recalled the awful 
day when he Marig the iron at his brother’s head. As a little 
child he had been told many a Bible story, and we may be sure 
that he thought of the awful mark of Cain, a mark that might: 
have been on him if the iron had reached its intended victim. 
Mrs. Edgeworth’s warning had been spoken in the ears of'a 
child with brains enough to refleet and conscience enough to be 

ashamed of his frightful explosion of passion. a 

The writer knew a mother who complained that her little 
boy when angry would throw knives at his sisters, but added 
that she thought he would know better as he grew older. She 
was disgusted when told that he would be more likely to throw 
with a stronger arm and a truer aim. It is many a year since 
the writer saw the child in question, but it is quite probable 
that his name will appear in print as swinging from the gallows 
or sitting in an electrical chair. 

At whatever cost of shame or sorrow, a great lesson is 
learned when we see the awful sin of passion. The babyish 
whine, “I cannot control my temper,” does not answer in a court 
of justice; it never took the handeuffs from the wrists or, the 
rope from the neck. We cannot imagine any reasoning being at 
the day of judgment daring to insult a just God by such blas- 
phemous talk. Richard Lovell Edgeworth, before he was six 
years old, learned that it is our bounden duty to control our 
passions. He learned it in bitterness and remorse, but he had 
good cause to thank God that he had not learned his lesson at 
the cost of a brother’s blood. 
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GOLDEN RULE FOR WOMEN JOURNALISTS, 


NE of the most important qualifications of a woman- journalist 
is a high sense of honor, for she constantly meets with tempta- 


tions to insert in her paper matters which are in themselves enter- 
taining or interesting, but which are essentially private, or to use 
as material bits of conversation and repartee which were never 
intended for publication. The young journalist must have as requi- 
sites to success, taste and refinement; she must be courteous, so 
that no one will be hurt nor repelled by her lack of suavity; she must 
be viearious, thinking a great deal more of what others care about 
than of her personal preferences, and she must be accurate——Mar- 
garet E. Sangster, in June Ladies’ Home Journal. 


MOTHER HUBBARD HOOD, 


dh Saxony yarn of any desired shade, and a medium sized bone 


hook. Begin in the center and crochet round and round like a 


mat, in any stitch preferred. When it is large enough, crochet a 
border of large shells, edging these again with shells of split zephyr. 
Draw up with rubber run through the openings at the head of the 


shells. Finish with a ribbon run in oyer the elastic, and a bow of 
the same in front. Add ties of the ribbon, and you will be pleased 
with the result of your work. 


WORK FOR GIRL GRADUATES. 

TratNeD Mrnps AND WILLING HANDS ARE IN DEMAND EVERYWHERE. 

HE work you are to do, dear child, your Heavenly Father knows 
C all about, and in due time He will bring it to you, or lead you 
to it,” writes M irgaret E. Sangster to girl graduates, in the June 
Ladies’ Home Journal. “Your part is to be ready, to make the 
most of your powers, and, in any period of indecision, or of doubt, 
to go forward one step at a time as the way is made plain, sitting 
still and doing nothing when that is evidently the Lord’s appoint- 
ment for you. And, if you will believe me, there is not the most 


remote village in the land, nor the Joueliest farmhouse, nor the 
narrowest apartment in a crowded city street, where a bright and 
clever girl, with a well-trained mind, and two capable hands, cannot 


find plenty to do. Fathers and mothers growing old need the 
brightness their girls can bring to them. Little children, small 
brothers and sisters, other girls not so well off, struggling lads and 
lasses trying against odds to fit themselves for college, kitchens 
badly managed and wastefully administered, sick-rooms lonely and 
sorrowful, are in want of the ministries our college graduates can 
bestow. Meanwhile the position to which your heart turns will 
surely open in good season.” 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TOURISTS IN A SLEEPiNG CAR. 


How to travel in a sleeper without becoming entirely worn out 
is an essential few women understand. 
faculty for judging the size of the tips he will receive, and letting 
those women who will give him none manage as best they can. When 
you enter the car, don’t attempt to carry your grip; don’t do any- 
thing the porter can do for you. \Vhen you wish anything done do 
not hesitate. If you do, the porter will decide quickly that you do 
so because you do not intend to pay him for his services. Do not 
go to the other extreme either, by tipping him before you are ready 
to leave the car. Such a course is equally fatal to good service. 

Having secured the good-will of the porter, take him into your 
confidence. ‘Tell him you want the washroom in the morning for a 
full half-hour before any other woman is likely to demand it, and 
tell him to call you in good season. 


By this time the porter is making up your berih, and half of the 
other passengers already have retired. Your hat and coat may be 
hung up. Enter your berth and remove your gown, hanging up the 
waist. Your skirt is too long to hang up, but it will keep without 
mussing if you fold it and then roll it from the waist down and put 
it m the rack over your head. Then put on your dressing sacque 
or cape, and, armed with the necessary toilet accessories, go to the 
dressing room. 

The next morning the porter will awaken you, and you may go 
just as you are to the dressing room, merely slipping on your shoes 
and tying the ribbons at your waist. Nobody else in the ear is 
awake, and even if you are seen through the curtains you are quite 
presentable. You have time to take a good sponge and to give your 
body a brisk rubbing with toilet water, then return to your berth 
before the others begin to turn out. Here you put on your fresh 
underelothing and your petticoat, and once more return to the wash- 
room, this time in your dressing sacque, with the hood over your 
head, to arrange your hair for the day. At the same time rub your 
face with almond cream and dust it slightly with powder. Then go 
back to your berth, put on your gown, and you are ready to meet 
anyone. You look as bright and fresh as though you had just 
stepped from your own room, in decided contrast to most of the 
other women in the same ear. r 


The Diving Church. 


The porter has a marvelous © 
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AGONIES OF WAR HORSES. 


A quastLy word picture of the treatment of war horses was 
drawn in Manchester Cathedral by the Rey. I. Lawrence, hon. secre- 
tary of the Church Society for the Promotion of Kindness to Ani- 
mals. ile said that the condition of horses on board ship was lament- 
able: they were continually falling. Some were trampled to death: 
sometimes they were panic-stricken, biting and kicking wildly. At 
tie scene ef war they had been known to eat each other’s tails and 
enaw wheels of wagons. After a battle they were often left to die in 
lingering agony. Why, he asked, should not the Geneva Convention 
be extended so as to afford protection to persons mitigating or ter- 
minating the sufferings of wounded animals in time of war ?—London 
Daily Mail. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 


A paste of whiting and benzine removes spots from marble. 

Eggshells crushed, and shaken in glass bottles half filled with 
water will cleanse them quickly. 

Wash chamois skins in warm suds, rinse in warm water and dry 
them by stretching and rubbing. 

To keep a house at the proper temperature a good supply of 
thermometers is necessary. Half a dozen cost less than a single 
doctor’s visit. ‘ ; 

For washing flat-irons drop half a tablespoonful of melted lard 
into two quarts of warm water. Wash, dry thoroughly and put in a 
warm place until the moisture is evaporated. 

Tf Apollinaris water is put into the clean glass vase into which 
flowers are to be thrust for a table centerpiece, it will be found that 
the beads from the water will settle very prettily on the leaves and 
stalks that are below the surface. y 

Flannels should be ironed on the wrong side, with an iron that 
barely sizzles under a wet finger, until they are quite dry. 

Eges should never be placed near onions, fish, cheese, lard, coffee, 
or any articles from which rises a perceptible odor. 

To remove fly marks from gilding, dip a small piece of cotton- 
wool in gin, squeeze it well, and then gently rub every part that 
wants cleaning. Dry before a hot fire. 

Table linens should always be hemmed by hand. Not only do 
they look more dainty but there is never a streak of dirt under the 
edge after being laundried as with machine sewing. ; 

Turpentine and black varnish put with any good-stove polish, is 
the blackening used by hardware dealers for polishing heating stoves. 
If properly put on it will last throughout the season. 

One pound of fine tobacco put with a pail of boiling water and 
allowed to partially cool, when put upon a carpet with a soft brush, 
will brighten the colors and will remove surface dirt. 

Steel knives which are not in general use may be kept from rust- 
ing if they be dipped in a strong solution of soda, one part of water 
to four of soda, then wipe dry, roll in flannel and keep in a dry place. 

Silver becoming black may be avoided by keeping that which is 
not often used in canton flannel bags, with small bags, about the size’ 
of a thimble, fllled with bits of gum camphor, packed in around the 
articles. ° 

Never put milk, fat or any oily substances into the ear for the 
relief of pain, for they soon become raneid and tend to incite inflam- 
mation. Simple warm water will answer the purpose better than 
anything else. 

To take mildew from kid gloves; dry the gloves perfectly, stretch, 
rub the spots well with a rather stiffbrush, and then with a small 
quantity of egg albumen or flour paste. This will not injure them 
nor leave any unpleasant smell. 


For mildew pour a quart of boiling water on an ounce of chloride 
of lime, When it is dissolved add three quarts of warm water. Into 
this put the garment and let it soak twelve hours. If not very bad 
the spots will come out in a short time. ; 


Bees-wax and salt will make rusty iron, cooking utensils, flat- 
irons, ete., clean and smooth again. Tie a lump of wax in a rag, and 
keep it for the purpose. When the iron is hot rub it first with wax 
rag, then scour with a paper or cloth sprinkled with salt. 


A paste to be specially recommended where it is desired that 
objects pasted on should undergo no change of color or shading is 
made by mixing rice flour and water, then heating it slowly to the 
boiling point, till the required consistency is obtained. Prints on 
Chinese paper may be capitally mounted with this. Rice paste pos- 
sesses, besides, great adhesive power. 

City closets often become infested with moths to the extent that 
a garment that may not be worn for ten days or two weeks even will 
receive the attention of this industrious insect. If these (and the 
treatment applies to bureau drawers and trunks) are subjected to 
an emptying of contents and thoroughly freshened out, and then are 
fumigated with burned vinegar, it will be found that the pests will 
soon be exterminated, or at least kept at bay. A shovel is heated 
red-hot and set in some old tin pan before it is carried to the closet — 
and the vinegar poured upon it. ‘The steam and fumes penetrate into 
every erack and crevice,- with disastrous effect to the moths. The 
smell of burning vinegar, too, is not at all unpleasant, and in any 
event passes off quickly. 


. 
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Church Calendar, 
aN 


Sept. 29—Saturday. St. Michael and All Angels. 
(White. ) 
“ 30—16th Sunday after Trinity. (Green. ) 
Oct. 1—Monday. (Green). 
“  5—Friday. Fast. 


* 7—Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity. 
(Green). 

“ 12—Friday. Fast. 

*“14—Wighteenth Sunday after 


Trinity. 
(Green), ‘ 
“ 17—Wednesday. (Red at Evensong). 
“ 18—Thursday. St. Luke, Evangelist. (Red). 
“19—Friday. Fast. (Green). 
_“* 21—Nineteenth Sunday after 

(Green), 

“ 26—Friday. Fast. 

“ 27—Saturday. (Red at Evensong). 
* 28—SS. Simon and Jude. Twentieth Sun- 
day after Trinity. (Red). _ 

« 29—Monday. (Green). 
“ 31—Wednesday. (White at Evensong). 


Trinity. 


CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS. 


Oct. 9.—Diocesan Council, Milwaukee. 

Oct. 10-12—Daughters of the King, Pittsburgh. 

Oct. 10-14.—Brotherhood of St. Andrew, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Oct. 18-21.—Canadian Convention B. St. A. 

Oct. 21.—Recommended as Day of Intercession 
for Sunday Schools by Am. Ch. §S. S. Inst. 

Oct. 23-25.—Missionary Council, Louisville, Ky. 

Nov. 13.—Diocesan Convention, Albany. 

Noy. 13-16.—Church Congress, Providence, R. I. 

Noy. 20.—Diocesan Convention, New Hampshire. 

Dec, 4.—Diocesan Convention, Springfield. 


Personal Mention, 


Tue address of the Rey. Dr. H. G. Barrnrson 
is now 156 West 73d St., New York. 

AFTER Oct. 1, the address of the Rev. W. M. 
BEAUCHAMP will be 204 Maple St., Syracuse, 
N. ¥. 

THE Rey. A. A. V. BiNNINGTON, late assistant 
at St. Anne’s Lowell, has been called to the rec- 
torship of St. Mark's Church, Fall River, Mass. 

Tun address of the Rev. C. R. BrrnpacH has 
been changed to Griggsville, Ill, he having ac- 
cepted the charge of St. James’ Chureh in that 
city. 

TuHp Rev. CHARLES S. Burcu, of Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., has returned from his summer vaca- 
tion trip abroad and resumed charge of St. 
John’s mission. 


Tub address of the Rev. H. L. CAWTHORN® is | 


420 Claremont Ave., Chicago, Ill., until further 
notice, 

Tur address of the Rev. Wm. J. Goup, D.D., 
Warden of the Western Theological Seminary, is 
1113 Washington Boulevard, Chicago. : 

Tuer Rey. G. C. GriswoLp of Sharon, Conn., 
has changed his address to Guilford, Conn. 

Arter Sept. 25th, the address of the Rev. W. 
G. HAwkKINS will be 720 S. 14th St., Lincoln, 
Neb. 

Tup address of the Rey. J. W. Hypp has been 
changed from Lee, Mass., to 363 W. 20th St., 
New York City. ° 

Tim Rev. JoHN: N. Lewis, Jr., has changed 
his address to St. John’s Church, Waterbury, 
Conn. : 

Tur Rev. W. R. McKim may now be ad- 


dressed at Norfolk, Neb., as he has returned from 


his trip to Cheyenne, Wyo. 

TH Rev. Canon J. W. Ont, of the Church of 
the Ascension, Salida, Colo., has declined the 
position of Archdeacon offered to him by the 
Bishop of Colorado, 

THE Rev. HeRMAN Paces, of Fall River, Mass., 
has accepted the charge of St. Paul’s Church, 
Chicago, and will enter upon his new duties 
Oct. 7th. : 

Tur Rey. U. H. Sppncer should be addressed 
at Ivoryton, Conn., and not at Ventura, Calif. 

Tun Rev. Horace A. WALTON has resigned 
his position as assistant at St. James’. Church, 
Philadelphia, and will become an assistant at 
old St. Peter’s Church in the same city. 


Tun Rt. Rey. G. WorrHincton, D.D., Bishop | 


of Nebraska, should now be addressed at Pitts- 
field, Mass. 


The Living Church, 


THE Rey. C. H. YounG has changed his street 
address from 4112 Nicholas to 1702 N. 26th St., 
Omaha, Neb. 


ORDINATIONS, 


PRIDSTS. 


InpDIANA.—At St. Luke’s Church, Vincennes, 
Sept. 16th, Cuartus Hencen, by the Bishop of 
the Diocese, the Rey. H. M. Denslow preaching 
the sermon. 


DIED, 


BuLuock.—At Beach Haven, N. J., on 
Wednesday, September 19th, 1900, Susan Spor- 
TISWOODH, wife of David Jayne BuLuock. 

“Rest eternal, grant to her, O Lord, and let 
light perpetual shine upon her.” 


CoLLINS.—At the rectory, Brattleboro’, Ver- 
mont, on Sept. 13th, after a protracted iliness, 
but suddenly at last, entered into Paradise the 
Rey. WILLIAM Henry COLLINS, who was for 
more than twenty-five years the faithful and be- 
loved rector of St. Michael’s Church, Brattle- 
boro’. 

“Grant to him, O Lord, eternal rest !” 


GrISsE.—Entered into Life, suddenly, on the 
morning of Sept. 5th, at the residence of her 
mother, 4021 Locust St., Philadelphia, Hniza W. 
(Lip1ig) GEIssn, eldest daughter of Antoinette S. 
and the late Herman C. Geisse. 


JACKSON.—Sept. 5th, at the Church Home, 
Memphis, Tenn., EMeLINnn JACKSON, a communi 
cant of All Saints’ Parish Church, Grenada 
Miss. 


Rest! 


Smira.—Entered into rest, at Allen’s Hill, 
N. Y., Sept. 10th, 1900, Saran Smiru, aged 88 
years. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Tub CLyray assembled at the burial of their 
friend and brother in the ministry, the Rev. 
JACOB SHPRRIt, CHAMBERLAIN, of the Diocese of 
Quincy, desire to put on record the expression of 
their high esteem and their appreciation of his 
faithful and sel!-denying labors. 

One of the first graduates of the Theological 
School connected with Jubilee College, he has 
lived to be the last of our clergy ordained by 
Bishop Chase, first Bishop of Illinois. Spending 
the earlier years of his ministry as rector of St. 
Paul’s, Peoria, his active temperament and super- 
abundant energy soon earried him beyond the 
Mississippi River, into the wilds of Minnesota, 
where, from 1852 to 18638, he labored with in- 
domitable — spirit. Twelve churches’ erected 
through his efforts, marked his efficiency and 
success. After his return to Illinois,-he worked 
along the same lines of pioneer endeavor, and six 
churches built by him testify to his ability to lay 
substantial foundations. No more self-denying 
nature ever labored in the Master’s vineyard. 
Personal comfort and that of wife and children 
were sacrificed at the call of duty. To his power 
and beyond his power he was eyer “willing of 
himself.’”’ His record is on high. 


WANTED. 


PosITIoNs OFFHRED. 


CANYVASSERS. Competent persons wanted to 
canvass for ‘I‘am Liyinc CHuRCH, on large com- 
missions and traveling expenses paid. Men or 
women. Competent persons find the work pleas- 
ant and remunerative. Also parochial canyassers 
who may not desire to travel. ‘Hm Livine 


-Cnhurcim, Milwaukee, Wis. j 


POSITIONS WANTED. 

MatTron.—Position as Matron 

unincumbered ; highest references. 
Mary R. Forss, Plymouth, Ind. 


in a school; 
Address Mrs. 


CoMPANION.—Priest’s sister, aged thirty, de- 
sires position as companion to elderly lady. Edu, 
cated, refined, a good pianist, capable. Salary no 
object. Highest references. “Address Com- 
PANION, Office Tum Living CHurcH, Milwaukee. 


FOR SALE, 


Mexican Curtos.—For $1.10 American post- 


age stamps, I will send, prepaid, registered mail, 


a package of Mexican Curios, articles of native 
skill, also several odd toys of the young Indian. 
(Rey.) GrorGp Rosn, St. Paul’s Hpiscopal Mis- 
sion, Monterey, Mexico. .. , 


‘Chu 
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NOTICE, 


To THH CLERGY AND Larry :—Notice is hereby 
given that the letter of commendation given by 
me to the Rev. Marcus C. DANIEL of Kurdistan 
in Syria is withdrawn in consequence of informa- 
tion received since date of letter. 

CHARLES C.- GRAFTON, 
Bishop of Fond du Lae. 


A WARNING, 


Some time ago I saw some circulars signed 
by a number of prominent men in Philadelphia, 
among whom I think were many of your fellow- 
Churchmen, commending Mr. 'T. B. Pandian, a 
so-called prince from Madras, who is in this 
country attempting to raise money to help the 
outcast people of the Madras Presidency. We 
have full information regarding Mr. Pandian 
from Madras, and ask you to warn your readers 
against him as a complete fraud. His represen- 
tations are altogether unreliable. He is 
demned by all the missionaries of Madras, and 
the recommendations that he earries are old, and 


con- 


have been publicly recalled. The gentlemen who 
are lending their names to his eause are unwit- 
tingly supporting an impostor. We shall be glad 


to supply any of them who may wish with ful! 
particulars. Ropprt BL. SPepr. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York, Aug. 27, 1900. 


GALVESTON AID, 


The publishers of the Galveston Tribune give 
notice that at the time of the storm which de- 
vastated that city, they had in press a very 
handsome publication entitled Pietwresque Gal- 
veston. They now find that a portion of the 
edition can be saved and they have generousl) 
resolyed to sell the work for the benefit of the 


relief fund, the necessities of which are well 
| known throughout the country. They give notice 
accordingly that orders will be received for the 


book at the rate of $2.00 a copy, the profits to 
go to that fund. The book is to consist of some- 


thing over a hundred pages, printed on fine and 
heavy paper, filled with views of the city of 


Galveston as it was before storm. It oi 
course will be a unique souvenir of that which 
was so suddenly swept away, while at the same 
time the subscribers will be contributing to the 
fund as stated. The appeal for subseriptions 
comes with the endorsement and approval of the 


ne 


chairman of the Gaiveston Relief Committee, and 
it is asked that orders and checks be addressed 
to the Galveston Tvibune, Galveston, Texas, 
APPEALS, 
‘um DoMmstic AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
Socinry, the Church Missions House, 281 
Fourth Ave, New York. Officers: RicHT Ray. 


THoMAS M. Crarx, D.D., president; Rr. Rpy. 
Wiiwi1AmM Croswevt Doann, D.D., vice-president ; 
Rey. ArtHuR 8S. Luoyp, D.D., general secretary; 


Rev, JosSHUA Kimpnr, associate secretary; MR. 
Joun YY. Woop, corresponding secretory; Ray. 
Rogpurr &. Kimser, local secretary; Ms. GHORGH 
C. THoMAS, treasurer; Mr. BE, WALTER Rosnrts, 
assistant treasurer. 

This society comprehends all persons who are 
members of this Church. It is the Church’s 
established ageney for the conduct of general 
missionary work. At home this work is in 
seventeen missionary districts, in Porto Kico, 


and in forty-three dioceses; and includes that 
among the negroes in the South, and the In- 
dians. Abroad, the work includes the missions 
in Africa, China, and Japan; the support of the 
Church in Haiti; and of the presbyter named by 
the Presiding Bishop to counsel and guide the 
workers in Mexico. The society also aids the 
work among the English-speaking people in Mex- 
ico, and transmits contributions designated for 
the other work in that country. 


The Society pays the salaries and traveling 
expenses of twenty-two missionary Bishops, and 
the Bishop of Haiti; 1,630 other missionaries 
depend in whole or in part for their support 
upon the offerings of Church people, made 
through this Society. There are many schools, 
orphanages, and hospitals at home and abroad 
which but for the support that comes through 
the Society, would of necessity be abandoned. 


The amount required to meet all appropria- 
tions for this work to the end of the fiscal year, 
September i, 1900, is $630,000. For this sum 
the Board of Managers must depend upon the 
voluntary offerings of the members of the 
. Additional workers, both men and 
women, are constantly needed to meet the in 
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creasing demands of the work (both at home 
and abroad). 

The Spirit of Missions is the official monthly 
magazine—$1 a year. All information possible 
concerning the Society’s work will be furnished 
on application. 

Remittances should be made to Mr. Grorcn 
C. THOMAS, treasurer. 

All other official communications should be 
addressed to the Board of Managers, Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Legal title (for use in making wills) : 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY. 
Lighter Moments. From the 
3ishop Walsham How. Edited by Frederick 
Douglas How. Price, $1.00. 


CHURCH EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, 

Sunday School Reform From the Modern Edu- 
cational Standpoint. By Mary E.Hutecheson 
Author of The New Education Series, Pris 
ary Lessons for Church Sunday Schools. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 


Half a Dozen Thinking Caps. By Mary F. 
Leonard, Author of The Story of the Big 
Front Door. Illustrated. Price, 50 cents 

Playground Yoni. By Anna Chapin Ray, Au- 
thor of Half a Dozen Boys, ete. Illustrated, 
Price, 50 cents, 

The Play Lady. A Story for Older Girls. By 
Ella Farman Pratt, Author of Happy Chil- 
dren. Illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 

The Problem of Duty. A Study of the Philos- 
ophy of Conduct. By Charles F. Dole, Au- 
thor of The Coming People, etc. Ornament- 
ed white binding. Price, 35 cents. 

The Art of Optimism. Taught by Robert 
Browning. By William DeWitt Hyde, Presi- 
dent of Bowdoin College. Ornamented white 
binding. Priee, 35 cents. 

Some Ideals in the Education of Women. By 
Caroline Hazard, President of Wellesley Col- 


leg Ornamented white binding. Price, 35 
cents. 

Spiritual Lessons from the Brownings. By 
Amory H. Bradford, D.D., Author of Spirit 
aud Life, ete. Ornamented white binding. 
Price, 85 cents. 

W. A. HAMMOND, Wells, MInn. 

Jewish Laws and Customs. Some of the Laws 
and Usages of the Children of the Ghetto. 
By A. Kingsley Glover, Member of the New 
England Historic-Genealogical Society, ete. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 


Recollections of a Jlissionary the Great 
West. By the Rey. Cyrus Townsend Brady, 
Author of For Love of Countiy, ete. Price, 
$1.25. 


i, B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
Unto You Young Men. By the Venerable Wil- 
liam Macdonald Sinclair, l).D., Arehdeacon 
‘of London and Canon of St. Paul's. 


Texts for Sermons on Various Occasions and 
Subjects. Compiled and arranged by Henry 
M. Barron, B.A., Wadham College, Oxford, 


Assistant Curate of St. Olave, Hart Street, 


E. C. With a Preface by Henry Scott Hol- 
land, M.A., Canon and Precentor of St. 
Paul's, 

The Confessions of St. Augustine. In Ten 


Books. Printed on Arnold and Foster's un- 
bleached handmade paper. Illustrations de- 
signed by Mr. Paul Woodroffe, and engraved 
upon wood by Miss Clemence Housman. 
dition limited to 150 copies for sale in 
United States. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY. 

The Gist of the Lessons. A Concise Exposition 
of the International Sunday School Lessons 
for the Year 1901. By R. A. Torrey, Author 
of How to Bring Men to Christ, etc. Price, 
25 cents. 


STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT FOR FOR- 


EIGN MISSIONS, New York. 
The Bvangelization of the World in This Gen- 
eration. By John R. Mott. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 
The King’s Deputy. A Romance of the Last 
Century. By H. A. Hinkson. Price, $1.25. 


~ 


THD | 
DOMESTIC AND FOoORBIGN MISSIONARY SOCIBTY | 
OF THH PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THB | 


| 


Notebook of | 


The Diving Church. 


PAMPHLETS, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. f 
Notes for the Guidance of Authors. Compiled 
by William Stone Booth. Price, 25 cents. 


The Church at Work. 


BROTHERHOOD CONVENTION. 


Condensed programme of the 15th annual con- 
vention, Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 


“Quiet Hours,” con- 
dncted by B ishop Hall, of Vermont. 
8 p.m.: Informal meeting of dele- 
gates. 
Oct. 11.—ll a.m.: Opening service. Charge 
to the Convention by Coadjutor 
Bishop Gibson of Virginia. 


—p.m.: Opening address of wel- 
come. Convention organizes. Pre- 


sentation of reports of the Council 
and the Treasurer. 
General Conference on the Subject, 
“The Brotherhood’s Object — The 
Spread of Christ’s Kingdom Among 
Young Men.” Addresses by Wil- 
liam C. Sturgis, of Christ Church, 
New Haven, and John R. Mott, 
Genl. Secy. of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation. 
Oct. 12.—7 a. m.: Corporate Celebration of 
the Holy Communion. General Con- 
ference on the subject, “The Broth- 
erhood’s Rules and How to Keep 
Them.” Address by Edmund Bill- 
ings of the Church of the Good 


Shepherd, Boston: and on “The 
Growth of the Brotherhood,” ad- 
dresses by Carleton Montgomery, 


Sept. 29, 1900 


Asst. Secy. of the Brotherhood, and 
E. H. Bonsall of St. Matthew’s 
Church, Philadelphia. 

Evening: Public Meeting. The 
subject, “The Church’s Call to 
Young Men,” by James L. Hough- 
teling, President of the Brother- 
hood, and Robert E. Speer, Seey. of 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions. 


Oct. 13.—Afternoon: General Conference on 
“Brotherhood Work: How to Make 
a Live Chapter.” John W. Wood, 
of St. George’s Church, New York, 
Cnairman. 


Oet. 14—Sunday, a. m.: Anniversary Ser- 
mon by Coadjutor Bishop Anderson, 
of Chicago. 

Sunday evening: Final meeting. 
Addresses by Bishop Partridge of 
Kyoto, Japan, and others. 


ALBANY. 
Wm. CroswereLtt Dosanu, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Church Consecrated at Lake Placid. 


THE BEAUTIFUL church of St. Eustace-by- 
the-Lakes, Lake Placid, of which views were 
lately printed in Tne Livine CHurcH, was 
consecrated by the Bishop of Albany on Sun- 
day, Sept. 9th. The day was perfect. The 
procession consisted of crucifer, six choir boys 
from the Church of the Holy Communion, 
New York, four choir men from yarious par- 
ishes, Mr. Arthur Duncan Moir (brother of 
the priest in charge), the lay reader of the 
neighborhood, the Rev. T. R. Kimball of St. 
Stephen’s Church, Boston, the Rey. W. W. 
Moir (rector), and the Rt. Rey. the Bishops 
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of New York and Albany. The procession as 
it wended its way over the hill was most beau- 
tiful. The Trinity Chapel (N. Y.) proces- 
sional cross. loaned for the occasion by the 
vicar, the Rev. Dr. Vibbert, shone in the sun- 
light, and the vestments and hoods against 
the clear blue sky, with the green footing, 
made the scene most effective. Arriving at 
the church door, the old Sarum usage was ful- 
filled, the Bishop of Albany knocking three 
times on the door. Dr. Stock, the Warden, 
with Mr. Robert H. Coleman, the Treasurer, 
and Mr. Wm. Albert Putnam, the Clerk, who 
were inside, demanded in a low voice, “Who 
demands entrance here?” to which the Bishop 
replied, “I, William Croswell Doane, by the 
grace of God, Bishop of Albany,” and then the 
door being thrown open, the beautiful conse- 
eration| service proceeded with due solemnity. 
At the close of this service, Morning Prayer 
was said, the lay reader reading the lessons. 
Then followed the Confirmation service, the 
rector presenting to the Bishop of Albany 
twenty-seven grown men and women candi- 
dates, among whom was the Congregational 
minister and his son. Bishop Doane preached 
from the text: “Not equally yoked together,” 
and celebrated. Some 200 received the Holy 
Communion. The offertory anthem, an ex- 
quisite rendering from Handel, was sung by 
.Mrs. Anna Taylor Jones. The offering at this 
service was $533.00. The following day a 
check for $250, and one for $50 were received. 
This absolutely wipes out all indebtedness 
upon the church, leaving $200 in the treasury 
for incidental expenses, $250 towards a pro- 
posed church in Newman, and $28 for the 
poor fund. There were at least 500 people in 
the church, besides many outside. The Pres- 
byterian and Baptist places of worship were 
both closed, as the notice read, “Out of Christ- 
ian Courtesy.” The M. E. clergyman told his 
people that he wished that he and they alike 
might have been able to go to the service. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Wm. F. Nicos, D.D., Bishop. 
Improvement of Dr. Spalding. 


THE MANY FRIENDS of the Rev. Dr. E. B. 
Spalding, late rector of the Church of St. 
John the Evangelist and of Trinity School, 
San Francisco, will be pleased, says the Pa- 
cific Churchman, to know that his condition, 
mentally and physically, has so much im- 
proved that he has been able to leave the 
sanitarium, where he has spent several 
months, and is now in Coronado visiting his 
nephew, the Rev. Charles E. Spalding. Mr. 
Spalding writes: “His old friends are glad to 
see him here, and he is enjoying a rest and 
change. He preached a good sermon to us 
last Sunday evening, and is gaining all the 
time.” It is Dr. Spalding’s plan to go Kast, 
and we know that, we voice the wish and 
prayer of multitudes who have known him in 
his twenty-four years of indefatigable parish 
and school work and high position in the 
Diocese of California, that he may find com- 
plete recuperation. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK. 
fF. D. Huntineton} D.D., LL.D., L.H.D., Bishop. 


Mucu symMparny is felt for the Rev. J. J. 
Burd, rector of Church of the Holy Cross, 
Utica, and wife, in the loss of their oldest 
son, Albert White, in his 10th year. 

‘ Trrviry CHurcn, Great Bend, has been 
made a mission of Trinity Church, Water- 
town. 


Sr. Puirrp’s Cuurcn for colored people, 


- under the care of the Rev, H. G. Coddington, 


rector of Grace Church, Syracuse, is in a 
promising condition. The luilding fund now 
amounts to $1,500 and it is hoped that it can 
‘be increased to $5,000. There are 39 com- 
municants, and their offerings for general 
missions might shame larger and stronger 
parishes. 


The Diving Church, 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA. 
ErTHeEeLBerT TALBOT, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 


Improvements at Susquehanna, 


DuURING THE SUMMER the edifice of Christ 
Church, Susquehanna, was remodeled and 
much improved, and place was made for a 
chancel choir. A handsome pulpit of polished 
brass has also been put in proper place. A 
portico has been erected over the main en- 
trance, surmounted with a cross. Robing 
rooms have been erected and a new heating 
apparatus placed in the basement. The church 
was reopened on Sunday, the 9th inst., ser- 
vices being conducted by the rector, the Rev. 
C. W. Boot. 

CHICAGO. 
Wma. E. Mclaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
CHAS. P. ANDERSON, Bp. Coadj. 
New Organ at Joliet—Deanery at Winnetka— 
Beatrice Home—New Church opened at 
Kankakee. 


THE BEAUTIFUL Reid Memorial window, 
by Louis J. Millet, has just been completed, 
and is soon to be placed in Christ Church, 
Joliet. The line “A larger day hath come to 
him,” is the basis of the Artist’s work. 

Two large panels compose the window and 
the elaborate ornamental canopies and bor- 
ders surrounding the figures are most effec- 
tive. In the first panel is a figure in the full 
flush and strength of early youth, scattering 
broadcast the seeds of endeavor in the fields 
of life stretched out before him, while over- 
head is a sky, blue, and bright with promise 
of the coming hours. In the second panel is a 
man—-still strong, though bent with the bur- 
den and heat of the day; his work is nearly 
done, the fading daylight tells that night, is 
near; but he works on, gathering all he can 
before the darkness comes. In the background 


is the figure of an angel bearing the palm 


branch of victory for the long task well done. 

The coloring throughout is very rich, and 
the whole conception is one of refinement and 
dignity. 

Tue Rey. iH. G. Moore, of Christ Church, 
Winnetka, entertained the North Eastern 
Deanery on Tuesday the 18th inst. By quar- 
ter past eleven the clergy—40 or 50 in num- 
ber—had congregated at the quaint little 
church on the hill. The day began with a 
celebration of the Holy Communion, Mr. 
Moore, the rector, officiating, assisted by the 
Rev. W. W. Wilson, of St. Mark’s, Chicago. 
The service was followed by a short business 
meeting, Dr. Wilson presiding in the absence 
of the Dean. Dr. Locke. The clergy then ad- 
journed to the new rectory where they were 
most heartily welcomed by Mrs. Moore. 
Luncheon finished, the Rev. Wm. C. DeWitt 
read a paper on “Liturgical Elasticity and 
Ritual Conformity,” which called forth a gen- 
eral discussion upon the subject. 

IN A PLEASANT QUARTER of the North Side, 
is to be found one of the most touching of 
charities—Beatrice Home for Erring Girls. 
Some time ago, God put it into the heart of 
a loyal daughter of the Church to take up 
this work in Chieago, Hiding that many of 
her friends were willing to help by giving 
money or articles towards the furnishing of 
the Home, and having secured funds enough 
10 cover expenses for a year, she at once set 
about looking for a building in a respectable 
part of town, but found it next to impossible 
to rent one for the purpose for which it was 
to be used. After numerous disappointments, 


' two houses on North Park Ave. were secured, 


thrown’ into one, and furnished throughout, 
daintily and brightly, every effort being made 
to create a home atmosphere,and to take away 
the “institutional” feeling. A small chapel 


was fitted up in a thoroughly Churchly man.- | 
years, Nature’s food supply for the baby was 


ner, and here, on almost every Sunday even- 
ing, one of the city clergy holds. a service for 
the inmates, Dean Pardee, Dr. Rushton, and 
Mr. DuMoulin, going very often. One feature 
of the service is particularly noticeable, the 
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very hearty way in which the responses are 
made, and the strict attention of the girls. 
In the chapel is soon to be placed a small 
font of white marble, the only ornament being 
a simple device of lilies—emblem of purity— 
carved upon it. The crucifix over the Altar 
is from Oberammergau, and is the work of 
one of the noted wood carvers of that place. 
Last October, Beatrice House was opened 
by Father Huntington, and one poor child 
received, who had come yoluntarily, asking 
to be taken in, that she might escape the only 
life that now seemed open to her. Since that 
time thirty girls have been cared for, and at 
present the family consists of fifteen girls— 
all under 21—and six babies. Beatrice House 
is only for young girls who have been led 
astray, those “more sinned against than sin- 
ning,” and it is optional with them how long 
a time they stay, though it is desired by those 
in charge soon to be able to keep girls for two 
years, so that they may come thoroughly 
under the refining influence of the Home, and 
may also be prepared in some way to earn 
an honest living in the future. It is hoped 
this winter, with the help of such of the 
girls as are able to work, and with outside 
help, to start a laundry in connection with the 
Home, that may materially aid in its support. 
Almost without exception, the young mothers 
are devoted to their babies, and notwithstand- 
ing the stigma, are willing to take up the 
burden their sin has brought upon them, and 
work for their children. Now is the time to 
touch these young hearts, and if kindness and 
care and the keeping them in sight, after they 
have again gone out into the world, will ac- 
complish this end, they will be saved from 


MINISTER’S FOOD. 
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FAMILY. 


Rey. J. B. Ley, pastor of the First M. E. 
Chureh, South Tampa, Fla., had an interest 
ing experience when his family were com- 
pelled to leave on account of tlie yellow fever. 


He says: “Last September, when we were 
visited by a yellow fever scare, my family left 
for an indefinite stay in the interior. 

“l had, for about two years, been under 
considerable physical and mental strain, and 
my nervous system seemed to utterly give 
way. I had some excellent physicians, but 
their remedial agencies failed to reach the 


case—at best affording only temporary relief. 
“At the time the family left, my attention 


was called to Grape-Nuts food. Several 
things had led me to believe that my troubles 
were largely due to improper nutrition. The 
absence of the family gave me a good oppor- 


tunity to try the new food, for it is perfectly 
cooked and therefore required no work on my 
part. 

“So I began to make two meals a day, sup- 
per and breakfast, on Grape-Nuts and cream 
or mill, and had nothing else. I confined my- 
self to the proper allowance, not overeating. 
The improvement was marked, almost from 
the first—my digestion was better, sleep be- 
came regular and restful, and I began to gain 
flesh. I could soon do work with less fatigue 
and more satisfaction. 

“My nervous system has been wonderfully 
improved, and to-day I weigh more than I 
have ever weighed, and find my strength equal 
to all the responsibility. This is not all; on 
the return of the family Grape-Nuts became 
a regular article of food at the morning hour. 
The children ate it and improved. 

“My wife, who was nursing an infant, dis- 
covered that after she began using Grape- 
Nuts regularly, for the first time in many 


adequate, without resorting to artificial sub- 
terfuges. Grape-Nuts food not only carried 
us through the sickly season, but has been a 
Godsend to our entire family.” 
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further ill. But the work is so stupendous, 
and workers are few. 


THE CONGREGATION of St. Joseph’s mis- 
sion, West Pullman, has just purchased two 
lots upon which a church is to be built as 
socen._as possible. 


AFTER SEVERAL MONTHS’ delay in the com- 
pletion of the building, the congregation of St. 
Paul’s, Kankakee, is now worshipping in a 
beautiful new structure. 

The opening services were held in connec- 
tion with the autumnal meeting of the South- 
ern Deanery of the Diocese. There were pres- 
ent the Rt. Rey. C. P. Anderson, Bishop Coad- 
jutor, the Rev. D. 8. Phillips, D.D., rector of 


St. Paul’s and Dean; the Rev. Messrs. Clark | 


(Pontiac), G. W. Farrar (Ottawa), H. T. 
Hiester (Farm Ridge), A. W. Higby (Mo- 
mence), C. R. Hodge (New Lenox), and W. B. 
Walker (Joliet); from the Northeastern 
Deanery, the Rev. Messrs. J. H. Edwards 
(Chicago), and Wm. EH. Toll (Waukegan). 
Others were expected but were hindered by 
sickness and other causes. 


The first chapter meeting of the Deanery | 


was held Wednesday evening, the subject 
for consideration being the work in the south- 
ern portion of the Diocese, and prospects and 
plans for the future. 

The opening servicessbegan at an early 
hour, September 20th. At half past six a 
good congregation had met, the Altar Guild 
being present in a body. In behalf of the 
Guild, the Rey. A. W. Higby read the instru- 
ment of donation of the beautiful oak altar, 
which is their gift towards the furnishing of 
the church. After the Benediction of the 
altar by the Bishop, it was duly vested, and 
the rector proceeded with the celebration of 
the Holy Communion, assisted by the Rey. 
W. B. Walker, who acted as deacon, and the 
Rev. E. H. Clark, who read the Gospel. A 
Jarge number of communicants were at this 
service. 

The special service for the opening and 
benediction of the new church was at half 
past ten, when the church was nearly filled. 
Under the direction of the Rev. C. R. Hodge, 
master of ceremonies, the choir, preceded by 


the crucifer, entered the tower door singing 
“The Church’s One Foundation.” 
After they had reached the stalls, the 


Bishop and clergy entered, reading respon- 
sively the Twenty-fourth Psalm. ‘The Rev. 
G. W. Farrar read shortened morning prayer, 
the Rev. A. W. Higby reading the lessons. 
At the close of the prayer for the President, 
the Bishop took up the special Service of 
Benediction, consisting of selected collects, to- 
gether with the second from the “Form of 
Consecration.” The Bishop was the celebrant, 
assisted by the Rey. J. H. Edwards, who read 
the epistle, and the Rey. W. E. Toll the Gos- 
pel. ‘The musical portions of the Office were 
from ‘Cruickshank and Gounod, the Sanctus 
from the “Messe Solenelle,” being sung very 
devotionally. The Offertory Anthem was very 
suitable for the occasion, “O pray for the 
Peace of Jerusalem” (Knox), in which the 
Rev. C. R. Hodge took the solo part. The 
music of the whole service was smoothly, 
heartily, and devoutly sung by the choir of 
vested men and women. 


fective sermon on “The Comprehensive and 
Supernatural Character of the 
Faith.’”’ In the first part, he dwelt upon the 
twofoldness of the Church’s teaching, in 
which the seemingly contradictory statements 
are found to be truths which mutually com- 
plement one another. Such are the doctrines 
of the Trinity and the Unity in the Divine 
Being; the Divine and Human nature of our 
Lord; the relations of the Bible and the 
Church; and of the so-called high and low 


views of Church doctrines. : The difficulty lies; 


not in that the teachings of the Church con- 
tradiet. one another, but in the inability of 
the human mind'to grasp‘ truth in its entire- 


] new 


| 


The Living Church. | 


ty, its twofoldness, and consequent perfection. 
The second part of the sermon dealt with the 
supernatural character of the Faith. Super- 
natural is not wn-natural, but above the nat- 
ural as viewed by man; all is natural in the 
sight of God. The Christian Faith includes 
first, the objective facts of revelation; sec- 
ondly, the subjective or personal’ experiences 
which are the effect of those facts on individ- 
ual souls; thirdly, speculations which may be 
deduced from the facts of the Faith, but 
should not be raised to an equal position with 
the facts themselves. Man must not try to 
do without the supernatural in religion. It is 


| necessary to preserve the right order; not 


philanthropy nor education, but spiritual en- 
lightenment, that is of first importance. Not 
culture first, but conversion; not science, but 
consciénce. Reformations doubtless are great- 
ly needed, but they must start with, and rest 
with, and rest upon, the supernatural fact of 
Regeneration. Herein lies the strength and 
hope of the Church, the comprehensive and 
supernatural character of the Truths which 
she teaches. 

Quite a large number also communicated 
at this service. The offering was for the 
carpeting of the church. Besides the beau- 
tiful altar, there were several other gifts, 
memorials and thank offerings, viz., the altar 
rail, eagle lectern and pulpit, both of brass, 
the litany desk of oak, and several of the 
windows. The Church is orientated, and the 
large west window (by Androvette, Chicago) 
representing the Ascension of our Lord, is 
especially fine and attractive. The building 
is very complete in every particular. The 
total-cost is about $30,000, there being a small 
debt. The perfection and 
everything about the church is largely due to 
the loving labor of the rector, who has been 
with the parish a third of a century. The 
church was illustrated in Tue Livine 
Cuource last spring. 

Thursday evening, a reception was given 
to the Bishop and visiting clergy in the par- 
ish rooms in the basement of the new church. 
Short speeches were made by the Bishop and 
several of the clergymen and laymen. The 
closing speech by the rector eapped the cli- 
max of a most enjoyable occasion, when he 
read a letter to the effect that Mrs, Helen 
Knight Huling had contributed the sum of 
$2,500 for an organ, as a memorial to her 
husband, the late George B. Huling. This 
proved a great joy and relief to the ladies of 
the parish, who had been working patiently 
in various ways to secure the means for the 
purchase of an organ. 


COLORADO. 
JOHN FRANKLIN SPALDING, D.D., Bishop. 
Mission in Pueblo, 


A GENERAL MISSION will be held in Pueblo 
from Sept. 30th to October 14th, conducted 
by Father Huntington. The first series of 
services, from Sept. 30th to Oct. 3d, will be 
held in St. James’ Chapel. From the latter 
date until Oct. 7th there will be no services, 
but.on Sunday night, Oct. 7th, there will be a 
union service at the Grand Opera House. The 
second series of services, from that Sunday 
until the Sunday following, will be at Holy 


| Trinity Church. 
The Bishop preached a very clear and ef- | 


Christian | 


CONNECTICUT. 
C. B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop. 
Steeple Burned at Seymour. 

By A FIRE in the steeple, probably caused 
by lightning, Trinity Church, Seymour, was 
damaged to the extent of several hundred dol- 
lars on the night of Sunday, Sept. 16th. 


[ DELAWARE. 
LyIcHtTon CotpmMAN, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Corner Stone Laid at Townsend, 


|, ON rHE 14th inst., the Bishop of the Dio- | | 
4 tese laid the corner-stone of St. Mary’s 


Chapel, Townsend, .a new mission for which 


convenience of: 


Serr. 29, 1900. 


Vilellin's 


is to be used with fresh milk 


the church edifice is now being erected. He 
was assisted in the service by Archdeacons 
Hall and Bond, and the Rev. Messrs. Wilkie, 
Munson, and Ware. 


EASTON, 

Wm. Forses ADAMS, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
Funeral of Thomas Hopkins—New Church for 

Ocean City. 

THE FUNERAL of Mr. Thomas Hopkins, who: 
died Sept. 11, took place Sept. 14th from his. 
home in Easton. The Rev. W. Y. Beaven of 
All Saints’ Church, officiated. Mr. Hopkins, 
who was 89 years old, was three times mar- 
ried and leaves nine sons and daughters. He 
was a descendant of the Hopkins family who | 
came to America from London, England, in 
1658. He was also very prominent in polities, 
and was connected with numerous commercial 
interests. Myr. Hopkins was a vestryman of 
All Saints’ Parish. 


THE Rev. J. Gipson GanTr has secured 
enough in cash and subscriptions to build the 
new church of St. Paul’s-by-the-Sea, at Ocean 
City, and will shortly give out the contract 
for the work. 


A cHorr euItp of Holy Trinity Church, 
Oxford, has been organized. 


Tue Rey. Henry Clinton Collins, late mis- 
sionary of the Church in China, where he was 
for seven years, has been on a visit to his 
brother, Mr. William Collins, near Trappe, 
Md. He will shortly leave for Charlottesville, 
Va., where he will take a course of study dur- , 
ing the fall and winter. 


FLORIDA. 


EDWIN GARDNER WEED, D.D., Bishop. 
New Church in Jacksonville, 


THE NEW EDIFICE for the Church of the 
Good Shepherd, Jacksonville (Rev. E. C. 
Belcher, rector), has been completed and is 
one of the best Church edifices in the Diocese. 
It_is built of brick with red mortar. The 
woodwork inside is of Florida pine hand- 
somely finished, and the walls wainscoted 
with the same wood four feet from the floor. 
The style is Gothic, cruciform in shape, the 
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Jength being 125 feet and the width 40 feet. 
Handsome arches span the entire width of the 
church every fifteen feet. 
excepting directly above the chancel, is pan- 
eled in pine, with a natural finish. 
of the ceiling is finished with a trefoil. -On 
each side of the church are three-panel Gothic 
windows, and on the chancel end are four 
large, single-pane windows. At each of the 
two ends of the-church and the end of each 
nave is a large rose window, sixteen feet in 
diameter. On the south of the chancel is the 
sacristy, and on the north, the.choir-room. A 
new organ hhas been placed in the church at a 
cost of some $3,000, and pews and choir stalls 
of golden quartered oak are in place. There 
will be also a number of handsome memorial 
windows, and 
lighted by electricity. The cost of the build- 
ing completed is about $16,000, and the furni- 
ture, windows, organ, ete., will increase the 
whole. cost to about $25,000. 

The first rector of The Good Shepherd was 
the Rev. J. R. Bicknell, who was succeeded by 
the Rey. W. S. S. Atmore. Mr. Belcher suc- 
ceeded the latter in 1898. 


FOND DU LAC, 


CHAS. C. GRAFTON, D.D., Bishop. 


Indians to Present Episcopal Ring. 


Iv 1s HopepD that the consecration of Mr, 
Weller as Bishop Coadjutor may be arranged 
for All Saints’ Day. At his consecration he 
will be presented with an episcopal ring by 
the Indians of the Oneida Reservation. 


MAINE. 


Rosr. CopMAN, JR., Bishop. 


New Organ at Lewiston—Church Proposed fcr 
MacMahon Island. 


A BEAUTIFUL NEW ORGAN has recently been 
placed in Trinity Church, Lewiston (Rev. I. 
C. Fortin, rector). The organ was built by 
Hook & Hastings, of Kendal Green, Mass. ; it 
has 31 stops and 1,240 pipes, is operated by a 
piston water motor, and the casing is quar- 

‘tered oak. It was formally opened to the pub- 
lic with a recital by Mr. 8. B. Whitney, or- 
ganist of the Church of the Advent, Boston, 
on Sept. 13th. There was a very large audi- 
ence and the recital was a grand success, both 
artistically and financially. 

The church has been greatly improved by 
the raising of the chancel, revarnishing of the 
furniture, and the building of a stairway from 
the basement. On Sunday, Sept. 16th, the 
mixed choir of 24 voices appeared vested for 
the first time, when a beautiful processional 
ross, presented by Mrs. A. E. Martin, was 
used, and also a very fine new hymn board, 
presented by Mr. 8S. H. Walker. 

The congregations were large at both ser- 
vices, and the Rev. Herbert L. ead, of Saco, 
preached two excellent sermons. He took oc- 
easion to congratulate both priest and people 
on-the great. work accomplished in Trinity 
parish. 


MAcManan IsLAnp is a summer resort on 
a wild, romantic coast, popular among 
Church people. Four priests of the Church 
have cottages and four others and the Bishop 
of the Diocese have been visitors ‘there this 
year. A lot of landon the summit of the 


Tsland has been given .by the owners for | 


Church purposes, and sufficient money has 
been collected the past two summers_to war- 
rant the building of a chapel, work on which 
thas already been started. It will be known 
as St. Cuthbert’s mission, and will, be ready 
for use early next season. It will be Gothic 
aa style, and rough finished, in harmony ° with 
the woods and the ¢amp- like cottages about 


it. Mr.’ “Edmund Qy Sylvester, of Boston, is | 


_ the architect, - sand, the building, committee 
“eonsists ,of the Rev..C, T. Whittemore? of 
Dorchester, the Rev. G..S-* Pine, of Marl; 
‘borough, and ‘the Hon: Geo. E. eeaehos, of 
PRath,. eee. 2 


The entire roof, 


The center } 


the entire building will be 


The Living Church. 


MARQUETTE... =... 
G. Morr WILLIAMS, D.D., Bishop. 
Meeting of the Standing Committee, 

A Merrtine of the Standing Committee 
was held at the residence of Mr. Peter White 
at Marquette, on the evening of the 20th. 
The committee was organized by the election 
of the Rev. J. E. Curzon as President and 


‘Hon. J. W. Stone, of Marquette, as Secretary. 


Consent was given to the consecration of the 
Rey. R.. H. Weller, Jr., to be Bishop Coadju- 
tor of Fond du Lac, and Mr. Herbert H. 
Culver was recommended to’ the Bishop for 
Deacon’s Orders. 
MARYLAND. 
Wm. Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Death of W. W. Padgett—Anniversary at Ken- 
sington—Bishop Paret’s Chapel—Improve- 
ments at Waverly. 


Mr. WILLIAM WASHINGTON PADGETT, one 
of the best known and most highly esteemed 
citizens of Charles County, died at his home 
in Port Tobacco, early Monday morning, 
Sept. 17th, in his 8lst year.. His funeral 
took place on Wednesday, Sept. 19th, from 
St. Paul’s Church, Piney, the Rev. James PF. 
Poindexter officiating. 


THE SECOND ANNIVERSARY of the founding 
of Christ Church mission, Kensington, was 
celebrated on Sunday, Sept. 23d, at 3:45 p.m. 
The Rey. David Barr, missionary in charge, 
conducted the service, 
J. Packard, Archdeacon of Montgomery and 


Prince George’s Counties, delivered the ad 
dress. Musie was rendered by the vested 
choir of the Chureh of the Incarnation, 


Washington, D. C. 


THE NEW CHAPEL that is being built for 
Bishop Paret at his residence on Madison Ave. 
will soon be completed. It occupies the space 
formerly filled by the Diocesan Library. The 
funds for fitting up the chapel were voted at 
the last diocesan convention. 


THE Sonoor Trustees of St. John’s, 
Waverly, have granted permission to grade 
and otherwise improve the ground in the rear 
of the school-house, and erect a high wire 
fence around it, so as to provide a suitable 
enclosure for basket-ball, tennis, out-door 
gymnastic appartus, ete., provided’the money 
can be raised. ‘The cost will be about’ $250. 
Brotherhood men and boys, Daughters of the 
King (if organized), and members of other 
similar societies, will have the privilege of 
this ground. The matter is in charge of three 
of the Trustees, three of the Senior Brother- 
hood, and three of the Junior Brotherhood, 
with the reetor as chairman. 


HANG ON. 


COFFEE TOPERS AS BAD AS OTHERS. 


“A friend of our family who lived with us 
a short time was a great, coffee drinker and a 
continual sufferer with dyspepsia. He ad- 
mitted that coffee disagreed with him, but 
you know how the coffee drinker will hold 
onto his coffee, 
dyspepsia. { 

“One day he said to me that Postum Food 
Coffee had been recommended and suggested 
that he would like very much to try it. I 
secured a package and made it strictly ac- 
cording to directions. He was delighted with 
the new beverage, as was every one of our 
family. He became very fond of it and in a 
short time his dyspepsia disappeared. He 
continued using the Postum and in about 


‘thtee months gained twelve pounds. 


“My husband is a practising physician and 


‘regards Postum as the healthiest of all bever- 


ages: He never drihks coffee, but is very fond 
of Postum. In fact, all of our family are, ee 
we never think of drinking coffee any more.’ 
‘Mrs. Mary E, Brown, Waterford, Va. 


and the Rev. Thomas | 


even if he knows it causes | 


| long line of employees, 
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THE FEAR OF HUMBUG. 


PREVENTS MANY PEOPLE FROM TRYING A GOOD 


MEDICINE.” 


Stomach troubles are so common and in 
most cases so obstinate td cure that people 
are apt to look with suspicion on any remedy 
claiming to be a radical, permanent cure for 
dyspepsia and indigestion. Many such pride 
themselves on their acuteness in never being 
humbugged, especially in medicines. 

This fear of being humbugged can be car- 
ried too far, so far, in faet, that many people 
suffer for years with weak digestion rather 
than risk a little time and money in faith- 
fully testing the claims made of a prepara- 
tion so reliable and universally used as Stu- 
art’s Dyspepsia Tablets, : 

Now Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are vast- 
ly different in one important respect from 
ordinary proprietary medicines for the rea- 
son that they are not a secret patent medi- 
cine, no secret is made of their ingredients, 
but analysis shows them to eontain the nat- 
ural digestive ferments, puré aseptic pepsin, 
the digestive acids, Golden Seal, bismuth, 
hydrastis and nux. ‘They are not cathartic, 
neither do they act powerfully on any organ 


but they cure indigestion on the common 
sense plan of digesting the food eaten thor- 
oughly before it has time to ferment, sou: 
and cause the mischief. This is the only 
secret of their success. 

Cathartic pills never have and never can 
cure indigestion and stomach troubles be- 
cause they act entirely on the bowels, whereas 
the whole trouble is really in the stomach. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets taken afte: 
meals digest the food. That is all there is to 


it. Food not digested 
poison as it creates gas, acidity, headaches, 
palpitation of the heart, loss of flesh and 
appetite and many other troubles which are 
often ealled by some other naine. 

They are sold by druggists everywhere at 
50 cents per package. Address F. A. Stuart 
Co., Marshall, Mich., for little book on stom- 
ach diseases, sent free. 


or half digested is 


WHAT A MOGUL CAN DO. 


That was a remarkable demonstration of 
what a Mogul can do, that occurred on the 
New York Central the other day, when en- 
gine No. 948, one of the new Moguls, hauled 
out ivain No. 11, the Southwestern Limited, 
made up of two mail ears, five passenger 
coaches and nine Wagner cars, sixteen cars in 
all. The total weight of the train was 1,832,- 
000 pounds, or-916 tons, and’ the length of the 
train, including the engine, was 1,212 feet, or 
nearly a quarter of a mile. This engine made 


the running time of the train between New 
York and Albany, 143 miles, in three. hours 
and fifteen minutes. 

There is no railroad in the world which 
has a better roadbed, more skilful engineers, 
or better equipment, backed by loyal men al- 
ways alert for the safety of their passengers, 
than the New York Central and Hudson Riv- 
er Railroad. 
of men, from President Callaway down the 
‘to the humble and 
faithful trackmen. who watch their sections 
of rails through the long hours of the night 
and day, in order to safeguard the lives of 
travelers on trains whirling by their 


WHat road can match its corps 


the 
humble shanties, many of which nestle close- 
ly to the rails under their guardianship.— 


Edilorial from The Albany Times-Union. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 
Wm. Lawrence, D.D., LL.D., 


Anniversary at North Adams, 


THE TENTH ANNIVERSARY of the rectorship 
of the Rev. J. C. Tebbetts at St. John’s 
Church, North Adams, was celebrated on 
Sunday, Sept. 16th, when the rector reviewed 
the work of the ten years, and at an anniver- 
sary reception during the week at the parish 
house, 


Bishop. 


MINNESOTA. 
H. B. Wuirriy, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Bishop Partridge—Removal of Rev, Geo. H. | 
Mueller—Death of Wm, Borland—Harvest | 


Festival—New Window at Alexandria. 


BrsHop PARTRIDGE was kept very busy 
during his brief stay in St. Paul on the Thir- 
teenth Sunday after Trinity. He addressed 
the Sunday School at Christ Church at 10 
a. m., preached at St. Clement’s at 11 
a.m., and at St. James’ in the evening. While 

here he let a little daylight into the secular 
press on the Chinese question. 


On THE Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity 
the Rey. Geo. H. Mueller, for the past three 
years rector of St. Peter’s Church, delivered 
his farewell sermon and celebrated the Holy 
Eucharist. Sle based his remarks upon the 
text, “Co-workers with God.” He reviewed 
the work done in the parish during the three 
years of his rectorship; altogether some fifty 
families having moved away during that 
brief space, and with few exceptions, the con- 


gregation that heard his farewell sermon, was | 


not the one that was in the parish three years 
ago. He urged those present to continue 


faithful and loyal to this parish or wherever 


their future lot might be cast. He feel- 
ingly and in; a few words referred to 
the great sorrow that had recently come 
into his own life, and also those of some 
of the parishioners. The sermon was over- 
flowing with fatherly counsel, wisdom, and 
pathos. Many in the congregation were deeply 
affected, when it came to the “parting of the 
ways The rector unveiled and dedicated 
with appropriate prayers for future use and 
service in the church, a very handsome brass 
memorial book rest bearing the following 


inscription: 

‘To the Glory of God and in M 
Ida Mueller. 3orn June 19th, 1861, entered 
into Life Aug. 26, 1900. ‘The Lord is my Life 
and my Salvation.’ Irom the Vested Choir of 
St. Peter’s Church and Iriends.”’ 

The Altar Guild organized by the late Mrs. 
\ueller a few months previous to her death 
will continue in the work as laid out by her. 
Mrs. C. D. Smith has been chosen Directress 
of the guild. 


iory of Mrs. 


THERE ARE two vacant parishes now in St. 
Panl—St. James’ and St. Peter’s. 


Mr. Wm. Borianp, for a number of years 
prominently connected with Christ Church 
and the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, died Sept. 
18th. The funeral service was held at Christ 
Church and the body interred at Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Mr. Borland represented the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew at several conventions. 
He was ‘a sincere and devoted Churchman. 
His Church life was marked by great earnest- 
ness and activity, hotel visitings early Sun- 
day mornings, inviting the guests to church 
services was his special work, in which he was 
singularly successful. His unexpected death 
is mourned by a large circle of friends. 


THe Rey. Stuart B. Purves, rector of 
Holy Trinity Church, Minneapolis, and Prof. 
Wilson of Faribault, have returned from their 
visit to England greatly benefitted by the 
ocean voyage and respite from work. 

GETHSEMANE CHURCH, Minneapolis, has 
paid another thousand dollars on its bonded 
debt, reducing it to $16,800. 

THE HARVEST FESTIVAL at Gethsemane was 
a great success in spite of the inclement 


Telling,” 


The Diving Church. 
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RACTICAL painters say that when 
they come to repaint a house 
which has been painted with ready- 

mixed paint or combination White Lead 

(so-called), it costs more to prepare the 

surface than to apply the paint. 

The moral is to use only Pure White 
Lead, because it is not only more durable, 
but is always in good condition for repaint- 
ing. ‘These brands are genuine, 


For colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 
Lead Tinting Colors. 
obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and shows 
ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled ‘“‘ Uncle Sam’s Exe 
perience With Paints’’ forwarded upon application. 


Any shade desired is readily 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 


weather. The decorations were beautiful and 
artistic. The choir’s rendition of Goss’ “The 
Wilderness,” and Haydn’s “The Heavens are 
were highly commended. It is char- 
acteristic of Gethsemane parish that whatever 
is done in any line of Church work, there is 
a thoroughness and finish to it not always 
in evidence in most parishes. 


A HANDSOME wiINnpDow has been placed in 
the chureh at Alexandria as a memorial to 
the late Miss Viola Moore and is the gift of 
the young people of the parish. It will be 
placed opposite the choir, of which for many 
years she was a member. 


NEW JERSEY. 


JoHN SCARBOROUGH, D.D., Bishop. 
Changes at Camden—Retreat at Atlantic City. 


THE Church of Our Saviour, Camden, 


which had been closed since Sunday, 26th ult., 
when the Rev. Edward R. Baxter announced 
his resignation as rector, was re-opened for 
services on Sunday, 16th inst., and good-sized 


. congregations were in attendance both morn- 


ing and evening. A movement is on foot 
among the parishioners to bring the parish 
up to the standard it once enjoyed, which it 
is hoped will be successful. The vestry have 
accepted Mr. Baxter’s resignation. 

Nothing definite was done at a meeting of 
the parishioners on Wednesday evening, 19th 
inst., which met for the purpose of formulat- 
ing plans for the re-organization of the par- 
ish. There was quite a large attendance, and 
a number of addresses were made, the trend 
of which was that there was no apparent 
reason why the church should not again en- 
ter upon an era of prosperity. On Sunday, 
30th inst., Bishop Scarborough will be in 
charge of the services, and it is expected, at 


One thousand styles and sizes. 
For cooking and heating. 
Prices from $5 to $50. 
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The genuine all bear the above Trade-Mark 
: and are sold with a written guarantee. 


Awarded First Prize Paris Exposition 1900 “ 
OVER ALL THE WORLD. ( 
Sold by First-Class Stove Merchants everywhere, 


Made only by The Michigan Stove Company, 
Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the World. 
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that time, that plans for the future will be 
announced, 


A RETREAT for priests was held in the 
Church of the Ascension, Atlantic City, from 
Sept. 17th to the 21st. The conductor was 
the Rey. Edward A. Larrabee, rector of the 
Church of the Ascension, Chicago, Ill. The 
meditations were on the general subject of 
The Cross of Christ, and were spiritually 
helpful. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
Samu. C. EpSAuut, D.D., Miss. Bp. 
Pastoral on the Re-Marriag2 of Divorced Per- 
sons, 

THe Brsttop has issued a pastoral letter 
to the clergy on the subject of the Re-mar- 
riage of Divorced Persons, and it was read 
in all\the churches on the third Sunday in 
September. The Bishop reminds the clergy 
that the American canons permit such re- 
marriage only to the innocent party in a 
divorce suit for adultery. He rules that it 
is essential that this cause be specified in 
the court decree, which must be shown to 
the priest before such re-marriage shall be 
solemnized. It will not be enough that cir- 
cumstances may in fact have warranted such 
a decree, and some other cause like desertion, 
inserted for the avoidance of scandal; 
the decree itself must state the fact. Other- 
wise neither the Bishop nor any other min- 
ister will be at liberty to solemnize the sub- 
sequent marriage. 

OHIO. 
Wm. A. Lronarp, D.D., Bishop. 
Retreat at Little Mountain. 

THE FIRST RETREAT for the clergy in Ohio 

was held at Little Mountain, near Mentor, 


Ohio, Sept. 18th to 21st, and was attended by 


twenty-three retreatants. The conductor was 
the Rey. Fr. Osborne, S.S8.J.E., the provincial 
superior of the American branch of the Cow- 


ley Order. The Bishop of the Diocese and 
the Archdeacon, the Rey. A. A. Abbott; were 
both in attendance. !.ittle Mountain, with 


its excellent hotel, the “Pine Crest,’ and its 
beautiful chapel of the ‘Transfiguration, was 
in many respects an idea! place for a retreat. 
A few “Quiet Days’ have been held in Ohio, 
but never before a retreat, strictly speaking, 
for the clergy. It was the unanimous voice 
of those who were present this year that no 
greater help and blessing could be afforded 
the clergy than such a season of retirement 
and devotion, and the opportunity for sim- 
jlar refreshment in future years is antici- 
pated. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
O. W. Wuiraker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Arrangements for Brotherhood Convention— 
Anniversary at Germantown—Re-opening 
of Grace Chapel—City Notes. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO the large vested choir 
of men and boys was introduced into St. 
Peter’s Church, Germantown. The organist 
and choirmaster, at that time, was Charles O. 
Fraser, who rendered faithful service until 
his resignation in September, 1891. Professor 
Harry M. Staton was his successor and is 
still serving. On Sundayy 16th ‘inst.,” there 
were special services commemorative of the 
twenty years’ existence of the choir, and a 
sermon, appropriate to the occasion, was de- 
livered by the rector, the Rev. Dr. T. 8. Rum- 
ney. 

GRACE Cuurce chapel, West Philadelphia, 
was opened on Sunday, 16th inst., after being 
re-decorated and renovated throughout. The 
building had been closed for nearly two 
months, to have the work properly done. This 
is the second alteration and improvement to 
the chapel within a short space of time. At 
the morning service, the Rev. W. 8. Baer, who 


has been in charge of the chapel for less than- 


| churches in town and country, 


but | 


The Living Church. 


a year, announced that on Sunday, 30th inst., 
he would deliver his farewell sermon, as he 
had accepted the rectorship of Grace Church, 
Sandusky, Ohio. This severance of the pas- 
toral ties is nothing new for the congregation, 
for although the chapel is not seven years old 
—having been opened Oct. 29, 1893—the Rev. 
Mr. Baer is the fifth incumbent or priest in 
charge. The chapel was recently enlarged to 
accommodate an ever increasing congregation, 
who trust that the next vicar who may accept 
the charge, will continue as their spiritual 
guide for many years to come. 


DURING THE ABSENCE of the Rev. N. S. 
Thomas, rector of the Church of the Holy 
Apostles, Philadelphia, the Rev. Dr. H. L. 


Duhring has been in charge of the Sunday 
morning services, and at evensong the sermons 
have been preached by the Rev. Dr. A. L. 
Royce, chaplain of the U. 8. Naval Asylum. 
At this church and the memorial chapel of the 
Holy Communion, as well as in the Sunday 
Schools of both church and chapel, the offer- 
tories on Sunday, 16th inst., were for the re 
lief of the sufferers by -the recent disasters 
in Texas. 


in many of the 
offerings were 
received for the benefit of the ‘Citizens’ Per- 
manent Relief Committee” which is now en- 
gaged in collecting moneys for the relief of 
Texan sufferers. Up to Wednesday, 19th inst., 
fifteen parishes and three Sunday Schools had 
sent in their gifts. Perhaps the most touch 
ing donations made to the fund were those re- 
from the patients in the two Con- 
sumptive Homes and the 
of the City Mission. 


THROUGHOUT THE DIOCESE, 


ceived 


In pursvANCE of the action taken by the | 


Board of Missions, at their meeting held in 
New York on the 18th inst., notice 
that contributions from residents in Pennsyl- 
vania—for ihe work of the Church, which has 
suffered so materially during the recent floods 
in Texas, and which will be distributed 
through the |sishop of Texas—may be sent to 


the treasurer, Mr. George C. Thomas, at the 
office of Drexel & Co., Philadelphia, Mr. 


Thomas being one of the members of that 


firm. 


Brsnorp WHITAKER returned from his sum- 
mer vacation on the 18th inst. in excellent 
health, and has resumed his episcopal visita- 
tions and duties. 


A VERY LARGE number of young men were 
in attendance at the Church House, Phila- 
delphia, on Thursday evening, 20th inst., rep- 
resenting various chapters of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew, throughout the city. 
The occasion was a “pre-convention meeting,” 
and was for the purpose of familiarizing 


those concerned with the details, so far as 
W* BUY lamp-chimneys 
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Comfortable 
ard Inexpensive 


Excursions to 
California. 


Qur parties leave every Wednesday from both 
Ohicugo and St. Louis, joining at Denver. 
Then past the grandest scenery ae the world 
over the Rio Grande railroads. A few hours 
stop to see Salt Lake City, and on via Ogden 
tothe coast. A special agent is in charge of 
each party, and the tourist sleeping cars are 
comfortable and exquisitely clean. Ask your 
ticket agent for full particulars and send 
6 cents in postage for our beautifully illus- 
trated 12-page book on California. 
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arranged, of the 15th annual convention of 
the Brotherhood in the United States, to be 
held October 10th to 14th, in Richmond, Va. 
It is expected that more than 60 delegates 
will attend from Philadelphia. At the be- | 
ginning of the meeting, after a brief devo- | 
tional service, there was a general conference 
on the convention, when questions were asked 
and doubtful points made clear. Ewing L. | 
Miller, of St. James’ Church, Philadelphia, 
presided. In a conference upon the topic, 
*“How to be a Successful Brotherhood Man,” 
Lewis B. Runk, of Holy Trinity parish, 
opened with a short address. Later, address- 
es were made by. J. L. Patton, of St. Peter’s 
Church, Germantown, and the Rev. Robert 
W. Forsyth, rector of St. Matthew’s Church 
and chaplain of the Philadelphia local as 
sembly B. of St. A. Silas McBee, editor of 
The Churchman, (New York), evoked much 
enthusiasm in the closing address by urging 
all present to visit Richmond. 
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VERMONT. 
A. C. A. Hatt, D.D., Bishop. 


Death of Rev. W. H. Collins. 


THE DEATH of the Rey. Wm. Henry Collins, 
who for more than a quarter of a century had 
been rector of St. Michael’s Church, Brattle- 
boro’, occurred in the rectory of the parish 
on September 13th. Mr. Collins had been ill 
for a long time, but his death was sudden at 
the last. 


The funeral was held at the parish church, 
on Monday, Sept. 17, Bishop Hall officiating, 
and giving a short address. He was assisted 
in, the service by the Rey. Messrs. Goddard 
and Sanford, of the Diocese. Other clergy 
present were the Rev. Drs. Henshaw of R. L, 
Brown and Harris of Vt., Dr. Waterman, and 
the Rev. A. H. Wheeler, both of N. H., and the 
Rev. G. Graves of Vt. Others of the clergy 
would have been present but f 
hour of the service, which prevented their 
arrival in time after Sunday services. 
places of business were closed in the streets. 
The grief felt at the loss of so beloved a cler- 
gyman and so prominent 2 
deep and extensive, as was evident in many 
public and private ways. And yet from the 
character of the service, including the address, 
the music and. lights, and the remarkably 
profuse decorations from far and near, it 
seemed (and very properly so) much more to 
mark a jubilant translation than it did any- 
thing funereal. Two celebrations of the Holy 


| Communion preceded the funeral, also two 
| other services, held on that day and the Sun- 
| day. 


The Rev. Dr. Harris, who conducted 
most of these services, will officiate for sev- 
eral Sundays at the parish. 

The interment was in the family lot at 
Rutland, the Bishop officiating, three other 


clergymen having joined the number, the Rev. 
Messrs. Foster anid Stone, and the Rey. Mr. 
Weeks, all-of the Diocese. The pall bearers 
were a committee of the vestry from Brattle- 


boro, also laymen from Rutland and Ver- 
gennes. The remaining family of our deceased 
brother a 
the late George Graves, of Rutland, and a son, 
who is on the editorial staff of the Newark, 
N. J., Evening News. This is a sore bereave- 


yr the early | 


The | 
church was filled to overfiowing, and the | 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN 6O., 


citizen was very | 


re his widow, who is a daughter of | 


ment for the parish community and Diocese, | 


well for his family and 


friends. 


as as relatives, 


- A TONIC 
Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


Half a teaspoon in-half a glass of 
water, refreshes and- invigorates the 
entire system. - A wholesome tonic.,, 
enuine bears name HorsForp’s on wrapper. § 


= ees SaaS 


IF YOU HAVE 


Rheumatism 


and drugs and doctors fail to cure you write to me, 
andI willsend you freea trial package of a simple 
remedy, which cured me and thousands of others, 
among them cases of over 50 years’ standing. Thisis 
no humbug or deception butan honest remedy that 
youcan test withoutspending a cent. Itrecently cured 
a lady who had been an invalid for 52 years. Address 


JOHN A. SMITH, 605 GermaniaBldg.,Milwaukee,Wis 


Mother’s Home Talks 
With Ber Little Onese 


BIBLE STORIES ON THE.... 
OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Price, 50 Cents, Postpaid. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


1,000 Miles of Fishing Line. 


Several hundred lakes and streams in Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and Michigan, in which good 
fishing may be found, are reached by the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. For fur- 
ther information, excursion rates, etc., apply at 
ticket office, 95 Adams St., Chicago. 


HOMESEEKERS’ EXCURSIONS. 


On the first and third Tuesdays in é¢ach 
month the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way will. sell round-trip excursion tickets to 
many points in Iowa, Minnesota, Michigan Pen- 
insula, the Dakotas, and other western and 
southwestern States at about one fare for the 
round trip. Further information as to rates, 
routes, ete., may be obtained at Ticket Office, 95 
Adams St., Chicago. 


BESIDES benefiting the children, Mellin‘s Food 
is a blessing to the tired mother. Its prepara- 
tion adds nothing to her household cares. It 
does not have to be cooked, but is simply dis- 
solved in milk and water. A few minutes night 
and morning prepares baby’s food for twenty-~ 
four hours. 


POCKET MAP OF CHINA. 


Latest indexed map of Chinese Empire, with 
enlarged map of portion of China where diffi- 
culty exists, and information relating to present 
crisis, mailed on receipt of four cents in postage 
by W. B. Kniskern, 22 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 


PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM 


Cleanses and beautifies the hair and promotes its 
growth. Best remedy for scalp diseases. 50 cts. and 
$1.00 at druggists. 


WHEN HAMLET EXCLAIMED “AYE, 
THERE’S THE RUB!” COULD HE HAVE 
REFERRED 10 
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PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN Co, 


= COMMUNICATIONS FOR ALL TO BE ADDRESSED TO MILWAUKEE, WIS 


Che Young Churchman 


An illustrated paper for the Children of the 
Church; and for Sunday Schools. 


Che Living Church 


Che Living Church Quarterly 


Containing a ‘ h Almanac and Kalendar 


Ww a ‘ a I titi A Weekly Record of the News, the Work, and the 
6t-10 iors e aon eddtéce, Be bs ont eee: Sapy Thought of the Church. Subscription Price, 2.50 per for the year, is at Advent; followed cuar- 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent year. If paid in advance, $2.00. To the Clerzy, $1.50 terly by smaller es containing the Clergy 
if paid in advance. per year. Lisi ted an 4 

MONTHLY: 20 cents per year. In quantities GLUB RATES: = ahammere Ota core’ Years 
of 10 or more to one address, 12% cents per copy af Price, 25 cents for : 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent [50 cts. must be added to these rates if not paid in : ince. ] 
if paid in advance. Tun Liyine CHURCH (weekly) and THE YouneG 

’ CHURCHMAN (weekiy), $2.50 per year. cc (i pr 
Che Shepherd $ Arms THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- Evening < ‘ayer Leaflet 


An illustrated paper for the little ones of the MAN (weekly), and THE SHEPHERD’S ARMs (weekly), $2.80 


Church, and for Infant and Primary Classes. per year Contains the full Evening Prayer, with Col- 
Printed on rose-tinted paper. ai act, P ‘ ; v6 
WEEKLY: 40 oat year. In quantities THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- lect, Psalter, and 4 Hymns, published weelly 
y . b 4 . ce = 5 ~ + 
of 10 or more to one address, 30 cents per copy MAN (weekly), and THe LIVING CHURCH QUARTERLY, in advance for ¢ Sunday evening. For 
a3 ge ya a further discount of 10 per cent $2.7 per year. distribution in churches. Price in quan S, 
i paid in advance, THE Livina CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 25 cen Pe wr. enc 
mae ron ta ; vents per copy ar. yrders, 
MONTHLY: 15cents peryear. In quantities MAN (weekly), THE SHEPHERD’s ARMS (weekly), and THE PY I O S, 
of 10 or more to one address, 8 cents per copy ; ; : 50 cents per hund opies. A number of 
er year, with a further discount of 10 per cent LIVING CH! kCH QUARTERLY—a combination desirable oS Ee ; =" : 
it paid in advance. in every fami! y—#3.00 per year. special clitions for il oceasions. 


SeULDING & COl(/maii) =| 
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Memorials 


In Gold, Silver, Brass 


or Bronze, 


NOW 
AY 


is the time to look up the 


inlatter Gieaeecess: 3: ein 


to be erected in the spring of 


yw SEALSO IN SEG: wr 1901. As a first step send for 


OURe s $ | “Sete 5 


Marble or Wood. 
Stained 


Glass Windows. 
Estimates on Appli- 


Sent Free. 


Chas. q Blake & Co., 


‘ 720 Woman’s Temple, 
cation. 


CHIGAGO, - - -. ILL. 


Competent and trustworthy designers and builders of Monu- 


SPAULDING & CO., Ltd. 


SILVERSMITHS, &c. 


ments, Mausoleums, Headstones etc. Monuments erected 


anywhere in United States, Canada or Great Britain. 


“HELP IN THE SELECTION OF A MONUMENT, ” 


Jackson Blvd. and State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Che Church at Work. 


MISSIONARY COUNCIL. 


Louisville, Ky., Oct. 23rd, 24th, 
and 25th, 1900, 

THE following hotel rates have been se- 
cured for visitors to the Missionary Council: 
Louisville Hotel. Main near 6th. Head- 
quarters. $2.50 per day, and upwards. The 
daily luncheon to the delegates will be served 
at this hotel. : 
Galt House. 

upwards. 
Willard Hotel. 
$2.00. 
nished. 
Fifth Avenue. Fifth near Green. $1.50. 
Waverly Hotel. Walnut and Sixth. <Ad- 
joining the Council Hall. $2.00 for one per- 
son in a room; two or more in a room, $1.50. 
This hotel has some large rooms 25 by 18 


Main and First. $3.00 and 


Jefferson and Center. 
This hotel has been recently refur- 


feet, with bath and closet, which could well | 


be used by parties of ladies. 
adjoins the Hall, ladies can attend the night 
sessions. 


As the hotel | 


Board can be secured in boarding houses | 


at from $1.50 to 52.00 per day. 

Visitors desiring the committee to secur 
rooms for them 
once with Mr. 


W. Main St., Louisville. 


Regarding Kail Road rates, the South- | 


eastern Passenge: Association, embracing the 
territory south of Ohio and Potomac Rive: 

and east of the Mississippi River, will make 
a rate of one and one-third fare for the round 
trip, on the certificate plan, provided one 
hundred tickets can be sold. The Central Pas- 
senger Association has also granted the same 
rate. The Southwestern Passenger Bureau, 
embracing Texas, and Indiana and Oklahoma 
Territories, has declined to make a special 
rate from that territory. Delegates ani visit- 
ors to the Council can secure information and 


instructions about rates by applying their 
local railroad agent, 
RELIMINARY PROGRAMME. 

Tuesday, Oct. 23. 

10:30 a. m., Holy Communion. The Bishop 
of Kyoto, Preacher. 

3:00 p. m., Organization. Address of wel- 
come by the Bishop of the Diocese. liceply by 
the Bishop of New Jersey. “The Missions of 


the Church.” Review of the Missionary 
Events of the Year, by the General Secretary, 
the Rey. A. S. Lloyd, D.D. Addresses on 
“Opportunities and Demands,” the Bishops of 
Albany and New York. 

Evening, Reception by the Church people 
of Louisville to the Missionary. Council. 
Wednesday, Oct. 24. 

):00 a. m., Morning Prayer. 

10:00 a. m., “Missions, the Vocation of the 
Chureh—In the Individual, the Parish, and 
lie Diocese.’ Appointed speakers, Rev. Er- 
est M. ‘Stires, rector of Grace Church, Chi- 


ago, and Mr. Burton Mansfield, of New 
Haven. 
After noonday prayers, the Bishop of 


Haiti will speak with reference to work in 
that island, and the Rev. W. H. McGee with 
regard to Cuba. 

3 p. m. Business session; followed by: 
“Parochial Organization for Missionary 
Work,” Rey. David H. Greer, D.D., rector of 
St. Bartholomew’s, New York, and Mr. John 
W. Wood, Corresponding Secretary. 

“The Work of the Church in Shaping the 
Growing Life of New Communities” 


Ym. R. Butler, of Central Pennsylvania. 


Thursday, Oct. 25. 
9:00 a. m., Morning Prayer, 


10:00. “The Policy of Setting Off any 
Part of an Organized Diocese as a Missionary 
District.” The Bishop of Springfield, Mr. 
Silas McBee, of New York. 

3:00 p. m. “How Can the Missionary 


the | 
Bishops of Missouri and North Dakota, Mr. | 


will please communicate at | 
H. King, Chairman, 390 | 
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NELSON’S Prayer Books 


and Hymnals. 


Many new and attractive styles in Khaki Calf and other 
fine bindings have been added to our exquisite lines, which 
are printed on fine white and celebrated India paper. 


THE LIVING CHURCH says of the workmanship of these Prayers 
and Hymnals: ‘It cannot be excelled in the world.” 


IN SETS, FROM 60 CENTS UPWARDS, 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of list price. 
Write for catalogue. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 
37=41 East 18th Street, New York. 


The Diving Church. 


No. 1080. Price, $1.60. 


Reduced Facsimile of Marriage Certificate 
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Reduced Fac Simile of Marriage Certificate No. 17. The certificate is printed 


on full double sheet, and envelopes are included. Price, 15 cts. per copy. 


Other Certificates will be found on Catalogue. 
Published by 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., Milwaukee, Wis, 
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FOR 


PIANO 


PLAYERS 


In order to keep piano players informed on 
our new publications and to assist them in 
selecting piano music, we publish three special 
catalogues, all of which we are pleased to mail, 
postpaid, free upon receipt of request. 


SELECTED PIANO MUSIC 


Contains reproductions in part of about fifty 
desirable piano solos; portraits of many well 
known composers with lists of their published 
compositions; graded lists of new piano solos; 
and much information of interest to all piano 
players. 


POPULAR PIANO MUSIC 


Contains a list and reproductions, in part, of 
new popular piano ‘pieces; dances, marches, 
two-steps, cake-walks, etc. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR B 


Contains deseriptions and tables of contents of 
many 50c. and $1.00 bound volumes of collec- 
tions of piano music. 


THE DITSON PRACTICE RECORD 


A convenient plan for keeping record of 
piano practice, with calendar. Mailed, post- 
paid, free. 


MUSIC REVIEW. 


25 Cents a Year. 

A pi?no soloand s ng reproduced in each number. 
New Music and mnsical literature reviewed. Spe: ial 
Articles by well-known writers. Portraits and b!- 
ographical sketches of musicians. Evy+ry student of 
music needs this little magazine. Send 2-cent stamp 
for sample copy and premium list. 


Orders solicited for all Musical Publications 


OLIVER DITSON CO., 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY . 
(HAS. H. DITSON & COMPANY 
J. E. DITSOV & COMPANY, 


BOSTON, 
- NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


Courses of Instruction for the Sun- 


day School, 


Excellent 


THE LIFE OF THE KING, 


A course of Instruction on the Life of our Lord, arranged 
in Thirty-six Less ns adapted for use in the Sunday 
School. By the Rev. W. HAwKs Port, Ph.D. Highth 
thousand. Paper, price 15¢. 


THE FOUNDING OF THE KINGDOM. 


A course of Lessons for advanced scholars on the Acts of 
the Apostles in Fifty-two Lessons adapted for use in 
the Sunday School. By the Rey. W. Hawks Port, 
Ph.D. fifth thousand, Paper, price 15c. 


What the Bishops and Clergy say about these Lessons: 
From the Rt. Rev. MAHLON GILBERT, D.D., Bishop-Coad- 
jutor of Minnesota: 
“T say unhesitatingly that in my opinion it is just what 
the Church needs.” 
From the Rt Rey. CORTLANDT WHITEHEAD, D.D., Bishop 
of Pittsburgh: 
“T say truly that I am delighted with it.” 
From Rey. JoHN Futon, D.D.: 
‘‘Without exception the best thing of the kind I have 
ever seen.” 
From Rey. W. W. BATTERSHALL: 
“Tust what I want for my Bible-class,”’ 
Samples of the above Sunday School Instruction Books 
will be mailed'free to the clergy and Sunday school workers. 


LIFE LESSONS FROM THE PRAYER BOOK, 


A Manual of Iustruction for Bible Classes. By Rt. Rev. 
H. Y. SATTERLER, DD. Net, 25. 


Should be in the library of every Warden and 
Vestryman. 


AMERICAN CHURCH LAW. 


A Guide and Manual for Rectors, Wardens and Vestrymen. 
Ky the Rey. Epwin AUGUSTINE WHITE, M.A., some- 
time Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law. 8yo, Cloth, 376 
pages andindex., Net, %2.60. 

Contents: Part I.—Sources and Sanctions of the Amer- 
ican Church Law, of the English Ecclesiastical Law, 
Ecclesiastical Law in the Colonies Prior to 1789, Eccles- 
jastical Law in the Colonies Subsequeut to 1789. Part 
II.—Law of the American Church, Incorporation of 
Churches, of Annual Parish Meetings, of the Vestry, 
of Vestry Meetings, of the Rector, of Wardens and 
Vestrymen, with Rules of Order and Appendices. 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 
119 and 121 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 


CHIEF DAYS. 


By the Rev. A. W. Snyper, Author of 
“Chief Things.’ Price, 75 cts. net. 


Published by THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Diving Church. 


Council be made more Useful and Effective in 
Shaping the Policy of the Church in its Mis- 
sion Work?” The Bishop of Milwaukee, Mr. 
Arthur Ryerson, of Chicago. 

Evening, “World Problems, and What the 
Church is Doing to Solve Them.” The Rev. 
J. Lambert Rees, of China, and the Bishop of 
Kyoto. 

ALBANY. 
Wm. CroswrLut Doann, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Centennial at Ticonderoga. 


THE 73D REGULAR MEETING of the Arch- 
deaconry of Troy was held in the Church of 
the Cross, Ticonderoga (the Rey. Chas. H. 
Sleight, rector), in connection with the Cen- 
tennial celebration of the parish, on Monday 
and Tuesday, Sept. 24th and 25th. On Mon- 
day evening the Bishop of Albany preached. 
The sermon was a brief history of the parish, 
together with comforting and most helpful 
words of encouragement for the future. The 
Bishop then confirmed a large class of candi- 
dates, mostly adults, among whom was the 
Rev. J. N. Goodrich, Ph.D., who comes from 
the Methodist ministry. Dr. Goodrich has 
applied for Orders in the Church. The |sishop 
has assigned him to an Adirondack mission, 
On Tuesday at 7:30 a.m. the Bisho) cele- 
brated. A business meeting was held at 9 
a.m. At 10:30 matins were said, the sermon 


being by the Rey. E. N.. Curry, rector of 
Christ Church, Rouse’s Point. At 12 m. 
missionary reports were made. At 2 p.m, the 
Archdeaconry assembled in the church to licar 
the essay, “The Life of the Spirit, the Perma- 
nent Element in the History of the Church,” 
by the Rey. H. R. Freeman, rector of St. 


John’s Chureh, Troy. At 4 p.m. the members 
of the Archdeaconry enjoyed a ride to the old 
Fort. In the evening there was held the usual! 
missionary meeting, and the Rey. C. Herbert 
Shutt of Schroon Lake, spoke on “Hvery Pa 
ish a Mission.” The Diocesan Missionary, t)) 
Rev. J. Marvin, of Albany, on Diocesa: 
Missions: the Rev. H. P. Le F. Grabau, recto: 
of Trinity Chureh, Plattsburgh, on “The Fiel: 
is the Worid.” The annual election was held 
at this meeting. The Ven. Joseph Carey, 
D.D., LL.D., of Saratoga, was again the only 
name mentioned, and with loving words he | 
was nominated to the Bishop for Archdeacon. | 
The rest of the officers were chosen again. 
Owing to slight illness of the Ven. Archdea 
con, the Rev. H. R. Freeman, of Troy, pre- | 
sided after the departure of the Bishop on 
Tuesday morning. Some 30 clergymen were 
in attendance. The offering at the Monday 


evening services was for the Church in Gal- | | 


veston. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK. 
F. D. Huntineron, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D., Bishop. 
Organ Dedicated at Oriskany—Semi-Centenial 
at Adams, 

Ar St. Perer’s Cuurcu, Oriskany (Rev. 
Wm. Cooke, rector), a new organ was dedi- 
cated on Sept. 20 with special services. The 
organist was Mr. C. H. H. Sippel of Utica, 
and his fine execution on the instrument 
showed its sweetness and power. The music 
included the Magnificat and Nwne Dimittis by 
Walter O. Wilkinson, and after the special 
address, delivered by the Rev. E. H. Coley, of 
Utica, there was an organ recital, introduced 
by an original selection by Mr. Sippel, and 
including selections from Bach, Handel, Men- 
delssohn, and other great composers. 


THE SEMI-CENTENNIAL of the parish of 
Emmanuel Church, Adams, was celebrated on 
Sept. 25th, the autumnal meeting of the Con- 
vocation of the First District of the Diocese 
being assembled for its session and to assist 
in the anniversary proceedings. At the open- 
ing service the venerable Bishop of Minnesota, 
who was born and reared in Adams, preached 
a sermon, in which wisdom and pathos were 


combined with precious memories of his days |} 


| 
(Continued on page 727.) 
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Novello, Ewer i ©: 
21 E.17T STANY. ¢ 
: Publishers of Sacred Music: 


: ANTHEMS, ORATORIOS: 
>SERVICES, ETC. 4 4, 
- Send for Catalogue: - 
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NEW 


@9eoeee8 
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STORY BOOKS 
BY 
POPULAR AUTHORS. 


Publications of The London 


Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


UNCLE BART. The Tale ofa Tyrant. By G. MAN- 
VILLE FENN. i|2mo, cloth, illustrated, $2.00 

THE SHADOW OF THE CLIFF. By CatTHeriIne 
E. MALLANDAINE 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 

LONE STAR BLOCK HOUSE. By F.B. Forrezs- 
TER. i2mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 

EVERYDAY HERO Stories of bravery during 
the Queen’s reign 7-1900. Compiled from public 
and private sources. New and enlarged Edition. 
Tlustrated. Crown Svo, cloth, boards, $1.00. 

OVER THE GARDEN GATE. By ALICE F. 
SON. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00. 

LEILA’S QUEST, and What Came of It. By Em- 
MA LESLIE. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00. 

A DOOR OF HOPE. A Tale of the Spanish In- 


ACK- 


vasion in the Reign of King Alfred. By Annie 
. GE 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 80 cents. 
BESSIE. By EDITH EF, COWPER. 12mo, cl il- 
lustrated, 80 cents 
JOHN DOBBY’S BETTER NATURE. By E. P. 
FINNEMORE. 12m th, illustrated, 80 cents. 
A DAUGHTER-IN-LAW. By F. E. READE, |2mo, 
cloth, illustrated, 60 cents, 
May be tained Jiro ny Bookseller, or fir: 


E&J.B.YOUNG&CO., 


7 and 9 West 15th St., New York 
THE KING’S MESSAGE. 
A Story of the 
By the Author of “Ow 


collaboration with G 


Catacombs, 
‘amily Ways”’ in 
Howard Pie 


Price, 50 cts. net. 


‘The scene 
middle of 


of this story a 

he third centu 
tragic viciss tudes of the Chi 
dim and solemn associatio 
also the public and pagan lif 
ind. Our children 
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Sunday School Text B 


\id in Rome abou 
da recall to mi 
is of that peri 
the catacom| 
the city aboy 
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uvey to the 


reader the scenes 
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TEXT BOOKS ON THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


Teaching For the Little 
> Church, 
y Emma Anderson Tew. 
.03. 
The Yor 

By Vii 
A Catechism on the Christian Year and 

Collects Including the Church Catechisn 

By Miss L, L. Robinson. 12th thousand, 12. 
Catechism of the Church Year. 

By the Bishop of Pittsburgh. Intended as 
a drill in the use of the Bible and Prayer 
Book. 5th thousand. .05. 


es) (of 


160th thousand. 


ig Churchman’s Second Catechi 
3s L. L. Robinson, 42d thousand. 


04. 


the 


Send for full Catalogue of Church and S.S. 
Literature and Supplies. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Educational. 


CONNECHICUT. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 
Norwalk, Conn. 
29th year. Primary, Academic,and College Prepar- 
atory courses. Music, Art, and the languages. Care- 
ful attention to morals and manners. New build- 
ings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


ILLINOIS. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, Knoxville, Il. 


Now in its Thirty=third Year. 


Prominent Families in many States, during a third 
of a century, have been patrons of this Institution. 
Students are received at any time when there is a 
vacancy. Escort is furnished from Chicago without 
charge. Address, BY sor: 


REY. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


WATERMAN HALL, Sycamore, Ill. 
THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, 
D.D., D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. 
Board and tuition, $300 per school year. Address, 
Rev. B. PF. FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore,I1l. 


INDIANA. 


KNICKERBACKER HALL, Indianapoiis, Ind. 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
begins September 26th 1900. College preparation and 
special courses. Enlarged grounds and new bu!lding 
ready in September. . 

MARY HELEN YERKES, 
SUSAN HILL YERKES, 


School yea: 


| Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Living Church. 


Ocr. 6, 1900 


ie) 5) 
Chancel Memorials for Christmas. 
Should be decided on at once, so that ample time 
for important work can be given for execution in 
_ MARBLE, CARVED WOOD, METAL &c, 
Corres- 
pondence 
Solicited. 
59 Carmine St. NEW YORK. 
@ 1) 


MENEELY BELL CO., 


CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager 
Troy, .N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. (@ Send for 
Catalogue. The C. 8. BELLCO., Hillsboro,O. 


Church Bells, Chimes and Peals of Best 

Quality. Address, 

—~ Old Established 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 

» THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati,0. 


Se UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
(gS SWEETER, MORE DUB- 
G PABLE, LOWER PRICE, 
Gee OUR FREE CATALOGUE 
753 Iz Ss. af TELLS WHY. 

Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


WINDSOR HALL, Waban, Mass. CH RCH BE L CHIMES 
, ‘ and PEALS 
The sch for girls offers the valuable combina- Best qoslity om sneth. Get our price. 
tion of country life and Boston advantages: ddress MoBHANE FELL FOUNDRY. S aitimore, 34d. 
MISS ANNA M. GOODNOW. 
NEW YORK. J JE TKE,. 
B — ART - WORKER’ fe 
5 H 240A Ser.NEW YORK. 
Miss C. | -M ASON’S School ft Girls, 
he Ca "Tarrytown: on-Hudson, Gradu- 
Prine ar pecial courses. Prepares tor Coll re, Send 
for illust ted Catalogue. Miss C, E. Mason (LM, Prin, 


NEW JERSEY. 


BURLINGTON NAUTICAL ACADE™Y, Bur- 
ington, Ne J. 


A modern School of Highest Type for Boys. Splen- 
didly «quipped for College and Business Preparation. 
Military and Naval Drill. Manual Training. Char- 
acter-building our ideal. Private room for each stu- 
dent. Terms, $400. 

Rev. C. E. O. NICHOLS, Head-master. 


Lieut. RoB’r CRAWFORD, Commandant. 


WISCONSIN. 


. 


KEMPER HALL, Kenosha, Wis. 
A School for Girls, under the care of the Sisters of 
St. Mary. The Thirtieth Year begins September 24, 
1900. References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., 
Milwaukee; Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago: 
Rt. Rev. Geo. F. Seymour, §.T.D., Spr ‘ingfield; David 
B. Lyman, Esq., Chicago; W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chi- 
cago. Address THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


GRAFTON HALL, School for Young Ladies, | 


Fond du Lac, Wis. ° 


College Preparatory, and Graduate Courses. 
cial advantages in Languages, Music and Art. 
Modern Equipment.—Individual Rooms. 


Spe- 


Refers to Rt. Rev. C. ©. Grafton, S.T.D., Bishop of | 


Fond du Lac; Rt. Rev. G. Mott Williams, D:D., Bisb- 


op of Marquette; Rt. Rev. D. S. Tuttle, D.D., Bishop | 


of Missouri. Rt. Rev. Davis Sessums, D.D.,'Bishop of 
Lousiana; Rev..D. Parker Morgan, D.D., New York; 
Gen’l. EK. S. Bragg, Fond du Lac. Address: 
REV. B. TALBOT ROGERS, M.A., 
Warden 


RACINE COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


“The school that makes manly boys.’? Graduates 
enter any university. Diploma admits to Univer. 
sities of Michigan and Wisconsin. Address, 

REY. H. D. ROBINSON, Warden, Racine, Wis. 
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SPAULDING & CO. 


Ecclesiastical Department.... 


We devote our attention ex- 

clusively to work for “THE 

CHURCH,” giving only the 

best. eee 
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SPAULDING & CO., 


Jackson Blvd, and State St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


COX SONS & VINING 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, 
Choir Vestments, 
Embroideries and Materials, 
Custom Made Clerical Clothing 


Stained Glass 


THE FLANAGAN & BIEDENWEG CO. 
Show Rooms, 57--63 Illinois St., CHICAGO, Iiffs, 


COLEGATE ART GLASS CO, 


Established in 1860 by E. Colegate. 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS AND BRASSES, 


PHCENIX FURNITURE CO., Eau Claire, Wis. 


Educational. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


National 
Cathedral School 


For Girls 


Opens October 1st, 1900. 


The Rt. Rey. HENRY YATES SATTERLEE 
President of Board of Trustees. 


fireproof building, erected at a cost of $200,000. Park 
of 30 acres overlooking National Capital. Preparation 
for college. Graduate courses. Unrivalled advantages 
in Music. Modern symnasium. Out-of-door work and 
play. MISS BANGS and MISS WHITON, Principals. 
Address lit. St. Alban, Washington, D.C. 


Highest award Augusta Exposition, 1891. 
318 West 13th Street, New York. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH. 
Memorials. Supplies. 


THE COX SONS & BUCKLEY CO. 


Church Furnishers and Decorators. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
WINDOWS, 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 


R. G. GEISSLER, XX Marble and Metal Work 
56 West 8th St. (near 6th Ave.), New York 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 


GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS. 


27-29 South Clinton Street, - Chicago, Ill. 
eo er 


Monuments “= 


CELTIC CROSSES A SPECIALTY 
CHAS. G. BLAKE &CO. 720 Woman’s Temple, Chicago. 


Stories of Great National Songs. 


By Cortonet Nicuovas Sirs. Fully il- 


lustrated. Cloth, $1.00 net. 


Published by THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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So PAR AS NEWS from China is concerned, the past week has 
resulted in little more than rumors, most of which might be 
labeled in commercial phraseology, “made in Germany.” . The 
only thing that is certain is that the notorious Prince Tuan, 
who is among the worst of the Boxers, was appointed by the 
Empress Dowager to the most important position in the Im- 
perial government, which carries with it the presidency of the 
Foreign Office, formerly held, if we mistake not, by Prince 
Ching. Later reports intimate that that appointment has been 
repealed by reason of the protests of the Powers, and the 
Prince deprived of office—certainly a mild form of punish- 
ment. At any rate the necessity for inflicting punish- 
ment upon the members of the Chinese court becomes more 
and more apparent, together with certainty that there 
will be no stability in China until such punishment has 
been inflicted. Prince Ching, who has been trusted through- 
out the difficulty by foreigners, is himself the object of sus- 
picion on the part of the latter, notwithstanding his apparent 
good intentions during the uprisings. This suspicion began 
several weeks ago, when its was reported that the assassin of 
Baron yon Ketteler, the German minister, was a soldier in 
Prince Ching’s regiment, and that he acted “under instruc- 
tions.” Where these instructions came from was uot stated, 
and indeed it is only fair to say that the court-martial which 
tried the reputed assassin, was not able to discover sufficient 
evidence to declare him positively guilty, and remanded him to 
imprisonment pending the discovery of further evidence. This 
suspicion, which was hardly more than a suspicion, was strength- 
ened by the alleged fact that the American Legation at Peking 
is in possession of certain Boxer documents showing that Prince 
Ching contributed in money to the Boxer cause. His friends 
claim that he did this under coercion, and there ean be no doubt 
that if Ching has not been altogether guiltless, he has at any 
rate been far more friendly to foreigners than any others of the 
Manchu authorities in Peking. 


Tur GERMAN PROPOSITIONS on which we made comment last 
week, requiring the delivery of the guilty parties in China to 
the armies of the allies for punishment as a preliminary to 
negotiations, have failed altogether in providing a platform 
which could be accepted by the several Powers, largely by rea- 
son of the objections which we briefly outlined last week. 
France, instead of accepting the German proposals as seemed 
probable last week, though we expressed surprise at its alleged 
probability, took a different view altogether, agreeing only that 
there should be investigation and that punishment must be 
made, but declining assent to the German proposition regarding 
punishment by the allies before negotiations. Japan has de- 
clared her agreement with France, and as the United States dis- 
sented even more fully, and as Great Britain has as yet given 
no answer, Germany is seconded only by the two nations which 
are united with her in the Triple Alliance. Much interest is 
now expressed in the attitude of Great Britainy which has not 
been announced, and the reports have given Lord Salisbury 
eredit for practically every attitude that it would be possible 
for him to take. We were informed on Wednesday that his 
note would be a repetition of that of the United States, while 
on the several days following, he was to agree. with France, to 
maintain an independent attitude, or even was to agree with 
Germany. The real fact of the matter seems to be that Lord 
Salisbury realizes as keenly as do*the members of the American 
administration, that an election is pending at home, and that 
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it will be ditticult to satisfy the whole body of electors by any 
course that he may adopt. It is to be hoped, however, that these 
domestic considerations, whether in Great Britain or in the 
United States, will not stand in the way of imsistance by the 
two Anglo-Saxon Powers, on real punishment being meted out 
to the guilty parties for the atrocities of the summer. It was 
announced positively on Monday that Russia is now withdraw- 
ing her forces and Legation from Peking, and that the United 
States will do the same this week, leaving in the capital ouly a 
Legation guard. 


THE LITTLE ISLAND of Crete, which was so prominent in for- 
eign dispatches of a few years ago, again deserves some atten- 
tion. It will be remembered that after the period of anarchy 
in that island during and following the 'urko-Grecian war, a 
temporary arrangement was made by which Prince George of 
Greece was appointed High Commissioner of Crete, with the 
consent of the Powers, and that he has since remained at the 
head of the government. Subsequent events have proved the 
wisdom of the selection made. He succeeded in remarkably 
short time in restoring order out of chaos, and by his tact, 


courtesy, and forbearance, he has made it possible for Christians 
and Mohammedans, both of whom were of a decidedly martial 
frame of mind, and each of whom had grievances against the 
other, to live together in peace. Prince George has been for 
some time absent from the island, and now, immediately before 
his return, he has given notice that he will not accept a renewal 
of his three years’ commission, which will shortly lapse, and 
urges the Powers to permit the inhabitants of Crete to decide 
independently as their future government. Very likely 
Prince George is not altogether unselfish in this reecommenda- 


bably correctly, 
‘“ument under 


likely that he believes, pi 
n to the rezeney of the go 


tion, for it is quit 
that he would be chos 


some more permanent and more exalted title than that of his 
present commission, with limited powers and for only three 
years’ time. However this may be, it is quite certain that if 
the people of Orete are able to agree among themselves on a 
form of government that will prove stable and secure, not only 
will the happiness and security of the Cretans themselves be 
enhaneed, but the peace of Europe will be better maintained, by 
permitting such government to come into existence. Indeed 
conditions in Crete are not largely different from those more 
familiar to us in Cuba, in which the United States government 


is to the Cubans what Prince George directly, and the Powers 
indirectly and less satisfactorily, are to Crete. 

WE HOPE it may be true as reported that there is a prospect 
of an early cessation of the strike in the collieries of Pennsyl- 
vania. Seldom has there been a strike where it seems so diffi- 
cult to establish the rights and wrongs of the conflicting parties 
as in this case. The conditions are such that most of the mines 
can only be worked a few months in the year, so that the em- 
ployees do not have regular work during the whole year, and 
must either make enough during the short term in which the 
mines are worked at their full capacity, to be sufficient for sub- 
sistence during the year, or else must eke out their scanty wages 
by some other work during the time of enforced idleness in the 
mines. The latter is almost impossible on any considerable 
seale, while the former involves an expense which the anthracite. 
coal industry is hardly able to justify. Indeed, if the expense 
of anthracite coal mining should be increased in any consider- 
able degree, the result would be not only a resulting hardship. 
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to the whole people of the United States, but also the further 
result that anthracite coal would be unable to compete with 
bituminous coal, which latter, notwithstanding its greater 
waste, would in that event be more economical. Hence any 
considerable inerease of wages of the miners would very soon 
result in the closing down of the anthracite mines altogether, 
and the consequent fact that instead of greater incomes, the 
miners would receive no income at all, being thrown out of em- 
ployment. Moreover, the expense of working the mines is con- 
stantly inereasing, by reason of the necessity of delving deeper 
and deeper into the earth in order to secure the product at all. 

Such being the case it is most difficult to tell what can be 
done to elevate the certainly deplorable condition of the miners 
and their families in the anthracite region, and if it be possible 
for the proposed compromise to be accepted by both parties on 
a basis of a ten per cent. inerease of wages and a slight reduc- 
tion in the charge for powder, we earnestly hope that peace may 
speedily be made, 


Iv ts satisracrory to learn that the Bishop of New York, 
backed by the clergy and laity of the Diocese and assisted by 
prominent representatives of other religious bodies, are on the 
verge of making «a direet attack upon the system of blackmail 
alleged to be levicd by the police of New York upon various 
forms of vice, which are permitted to exist in the city on pay- 
ment of an established amount of tribute, varying from $25 
to $100 a week to the police department. It is said that the 
amount of this illicit tax on crime paid into the police coffers 
amounts to more than $4,000,000 a year, being contributed, 
according to a statement made in the secular press, from 150 
pool rooms, 100 swell gambling houses, 1.000 lesser gambling 
houses, 500 policy shops, and 1,000 dives of immorality. Bishop 
Potter has made known his intention to bring these matters in 
the form of direct charges, not to the Police Commissioners of 


New York, who have already smothered such charges in years 
past, but to the Mayor of New York, who has power under the 
Charter to remove the culpable police commissioners from office 


with the consent of the Governor of the State. Conditions are 
such that it is well that the attempt should be made now. An 
especially scandalous incident in which one of the clergy of the 
Pro-Cathedral was rebuffed in an effort to save a young girl, 
was the immediate cause of the proposed campaign against vice 
protected by police blackmail. Bishop Potter and his co-work- 
ers will certainly have the sympathy of the entire country in 
their efforts directed against whai is probably the greatest 
stronghold of viee in this or any other country; we mean Tam- 
many Hall. 


; THE NEW YORK CONVENTION. 
C HE important news feature of the Diocesan Convention of 

New York for 1900, was, from « Church view, the proposi- 
tion to divide the Diocese; its defeat, and the reference of the 
matter of a rearrangement of the Dioceses of the whole State 
to a eommittee authorized to bring the same to the attention of 
the otlier Bishops and Diocesan authorities;and from a secular 
view, the aetion of the Convention, by resolution near its close, 
in the direction of better police control in the city of New York, 
the immediate provocation being indignities alleged to have 
been offered to clergy of the Pro-Cathedral, located in the lower 
East Side. Of minor and yet important matters were the report 
of the Sunday School Commission, the amending of the Canon 
regarding the establishing of missions in new localities, and the 
yvecommendation that theological schools provide enlarged in- 
struction in padagogy. 

FIRST DAY. 

The Convention met in the Church of the Incarnation (the 
Rey. Dr. Wiliam M. Grosvenor, rector), and was opened with a 
celebration of the Holy Communion, Bishop Potter being the 
celebrant. Those who assisted in the service were the Bishop 
of Haiti, the Bishop of Western Texas, Archdeacon Towner of 
Jamaica, Archdeacon Van Kleeck of Westchester, and the Rey. 
Dr. Thomas R. Harris, Secretary of,.the, Diocese, ..The rector 
of the parish was prevented from taking part by the late arrival 
of the steamship Oceanic, which broke a propeller blade, and 
arrived at noon instead of early morning. The Rev. Dr. Gros- 
venor returns from his trip abroad in perfect health again. 

There was no Convention sermon as such, the Bishop giv- 
ing in its place a charge on the subject of “The Teaching Office 
of the Church.” 

The Church, he said, teaches by a Book, a Rite, and a Life. 
On these divisions of the subject, he made, among many others, the 
following excellent points; 
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(1) “If the Reformation had accomplished nothing else, she 
would have done her greatest work in giving back to men the Bible. 
Men have taken away from us the old Bible, and we are not greatly 
curious, a good many of us, or greatly reverent of what they offer us 
in its stead. It is all very well for religious teachers to tell us to 
prize and revere the Bible; but what are we to say to those learned 
authorities who tell us that the Bible is not an infallible book, nor 
every tone and word of it of equal and infallible authority? 

“Take those books of the Bible which recent criticism and inquiry 
have been supposed most seriously to disparage, and which that view 
of them which accepts and treats them as literature has been con- 
sidered to have superseded and outlawed. Superseded and outlawed! 
There never was a moment since those books were written when the 
witness which they themselves bear to those august truths which they 
record and reveal was so impressive,and so irresistible as it is at this 
hour, and this because the ever-widening knowledge of man has never 
until now put him into possession of evidence so various and so over- 
whelming of their truth as it exists this day. 

“Go to India, to Burmah, to China, to Greece, or to Egypt or 
Rome, and see if anywhere among them all you will find a religion 
with any other idea of man than that he is the mere creature of his 
governor, his pharaoh, his sultan, his rajah, his pro-consul, or by 
whatever name you choose to call him, It was not until the religion 
of Moses came that man became a man, and reverence for the rights 
of the lowliest being was owned to be as sacred a duty as homage to 
the most august sovereign. 

“But the earlier and elder Testament is, after all, the least 
precious part of the Bible. What is it that Christ brought to men? 
For the first time the world saw a Being who ruled all forces, com- 
manded all conditions, swept aside all obstacles, healed all diseases, 
constrained the winds and the sea to obey Him, and who went about 
the world as a Galilean peasant with a handful of fishermen for His 
retinue and the wellside and the hillside for His throne! 

“Never in all its various history was the Bible, with all the vast 
accumulations of side lights upon its pages, so interesting, so vital, 
so vitalizing a volume as it is to-day. We have been teaching it too 
long by rote. Our methods and our text books are too often outworn 
and superannuated by the marvellous march of modern scholarship ; 
our Sunday School teachers and, alas! I fear, too often, our pulpits 
are but most imperfectly informed, and our whole method of teaching 
in any really large sense of the term is most meagre and inadequate. 

(2) “The historian is yet to arise who will draw that parallel 
which must more than once have suggested itself to thoughtful schol- 
ars between the two periods in the history of the Church which 
marked respectively the breaking with the old Jewish order and the 
breaking, centuries later, with the Latin order, In the one case, as in 
the other, the ceremonial side of religion had been exaggerated until 
it had become an intolerable burden. But it has not taken Christen- 
dom a great while to recognize that the fact of the Incarnation is the 
law of the life of the Church. 

“No teaching by a book or by a rite can for one moment claim 
precedence of the eternally paramount importance of teaching by life. 
The world is waiting, believe me, in alk its misery and hopelessness, 
for the lives, lives lived by clergy and laity, men, women and children 
alike, that shall provoke them more and more. Not laws, not emo- 
tional revivals, not the multiplication of orders, societies, guilds, 


_ fraternities, of whatever name or sort, can do for Christ in His world 


what you and I can do for Him if we are willing to live His life, and 
bear His cross and do His will. 

“Just now the pessimistic note is loudest within our own muni- 
cipal borders, and the prophets of disaster are many and confident. 
Men and brethren, if we go to perdition, whether as a community or 
as a nation, it will be because you and I, and others like us, are too 
fine or too lazy or too self-seeking to care to make the protest and do 
the work and be the men and women that will prevent it! I am not 
so despairing of my kind as to believe that the few hundreds or 
thousands or millions of people who make the voters of this metropo- 
lis or this Republic, the majority, are not in favor not only of good 
laws but of a righteous, clean, and honest administration of them, 
But if, of those majorities, the greater number are too engrossed with 
private interests, too impatient of distasteful tasks, too sensitive of 
obloquy or personal antagonisms, too money-loving or self-indulgent 
to concern themselves with guarding what our fathers won for them 
—we shall lose it—and shall deserve to!” 
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Tup ConvENTION was organized as in previous years, and at 
the afternoon session reports of many Church activities were 
presented. The Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund was shown to’ have 
been sadly neglected, $11,000 being needed at once. Bene- 
ficiaries are now on three-fourths’ allowance, and this condition 
the Bishop. characterized as amazing; he said it was always 
strange to him that so many were insensible to obligations rest- 
ing upon them for the proper care of dependent ones. He ex- 
plained that the large amounts read off in the report were for 
aged clergymen and could not be diverted. One fund was in 
excellent shape; he deplored the fact that the other was not. 
One hundred parishes have not made offerings to the fund this 
year. a : 

The City Mission was shown to be in excellent condition. 
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Acknowledgements wené made to the Rey. Dr. J. H. McIlvaine, 
now of Pittsburgh, and to the Rey. Dr. G. W. Douglas, the 
special preacher at Grace Church, for their services in present- 
ing the cause in churehes. God’s Providence Mission, ideal in 
its adaptation of means to needs, is doing a larger work each 
year. The Messiah, on the upper East Side, has outgrown its 
building and needs a new parish house. The Italian Mission, 
which lost by death its minister-in-charge, the Rev. Alberto 
Pace, has worshipped in temporary quarters and yet has not lost 
interest. A site is about to be chosen and a church erected. The 
“fresh air work” was larger this summer than ever. Mention 
was made of the death of Mr. Thomas Ecleston. At the end the 
Rey. Dr. Van Kleeck moved a resolution of endorsement of the 
Society’s splendid work, which was carried. 

The Rev. W. A. A. Gardner read the Seamen’s report. It 
pointed out new laws passed by Congress which have much 
helped sailovs and the work of the Society.. Men are coming to 
the Sociciy in larger numbers and showing more appreciation. 
A legal officer is employed to collect bills due sailors and he has 
gotten fur them this last year, $7,000. A policeman is stationed 
near pay offices for sailors’ greater protection. Increased for- 
eign trade brings more sailors here, and there is in consequence 
greater need for the Society, Admiral Dewey’s victory is felt 
by the Society. 

Bishop Potter introduced the new warden of St. Stephen’s 
College, Annandale, saying that President Cole had already 
found solutions to some problems which had troubled him and 
all of the other trustees. The Rev. Dr. Cole made a most 
excellent personal impression, and what he said pleased even 
more. LHe reported that by strict economy the college had been 
able to live within its income. The policy was a poor one, but 
it was the right one till more funds were available. The pre- 
paratory course has been abolished. The college is free from 
debt and President Cole said it would be kept so. Mr. John 
Jacob Astor helped to erect and furnish a new laboratory, and 
the number of professors has been increased. 

A resolution of sympathy for Texas was adopted, with 
“hearty thanks to God for the indomitable faith and courage 
with which the people of Texas are preparing to retrieve their 
material losses and continue the work of God in that State.” 

President Harrower of the Sunday School (mmission, 
whose personal work was paid a high tribute by the Bishop in 
his address of the forenoon, read the report of the C: mmission, 
the work of which has already been described in the columns of 
Tue Livine Cuurci:. He added the following that is new: 

“Tf the purpose of the Commission were to prepare a series of 
lessons after the manner of those so well known, e.g., the Joint 
Diocesan, the International, or even the Blakeslee, the problem would 
be of the simplest nature. But this is not, as we understand it, the 
purpose for which the Commission was created, and further, the 
Church in her charter declaration, the Exhortation to Godparents in 
the Office of Holy Baptism, goes beyond this. She declares that her 
children are to be taught “the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten 
Commandments, and all other things which a Christian ought to know 
and believe to his soul’s health.” In short, the Church passes beyond 
the above systems of lessons, and beyond the covers of the Bible 
itself, into the sphere of Religious Education. Here the problem 
changes from the simplest one of selecting lessons from the Bible to 
the deeper one of constructing a scheme of education which shall 
cover the work the Church contemplates. 

“Tn other words, the Church is the teacher of the Faith; and she 
commands us to do her work as teachers. Once concede this, and we 
find that the work of religious teaching takes its place beside all 
other educational work. We cannot, therefore, concede that the 
work of the University and the High School demands any more 
serious study on the part of the State, than the Theological Seminary 
and the Sunday School demand on the part of the Church. The 
spirit of impatience, no Jess than the spirit of indifference, must be 
dismissed. The Sunday School has a relation to the Church far too 
serious for us to neglect as profound a study of its educational prob- 
lems, as we are willing to give to those of the secular school. 

“Jn accordance with this conviction the Sunday School Com- 
mission has appointed a special committee to take up the question 
of Curriculum. This committee has already arranged to work in 
conjunction with gentlemen connected with Columbia University, 
and has the assurance of coéperation from representatives of other 
universities with a view to the best available order of subjects: in the 
course of study for our Sunday Schools. The preparation of manuals 

‘and lessons will follow, and it is believed that in the near future the 
Commission will be able to Dicaene definite and conerete results as 
a working basis in our schools.” 


The Rev. Dr. Van de Water and the Rey. Dr. Greer, rectors 
of St. Andrew’s and St. Bartholomew’s respectively, spoke upon 
the work of the Commission, paying high tributes to what it 
has accomplished, and saying its work is but just begun for this 
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and perhaps for the whole Church. The rector of St. 
Andrew’s sought prevention. .The Church is. lagging too far, 
behind in modern instruction methods. Teaching is a profes- 
sion. The best seminaries must add something to them, He 
introduced the following resolution, which was passed: 

“Resolved: That in view of the important responsibility rest- 
ing on the Ministry of the Church in the religious instruction of the 
young, it is the conviction of this Convention that special prepara- 
tion and training for this work should he given to all candidates for 
Holy Orders, and that to this end a thorough and practical training 
in the principles and methods of religious pedagogies should form a 
part of the curriculum of all institutions for theological learning.” 

The rector of St. Bartholomew’s desired to see the Commis- 
sion continue its work, and asked an appropriation for the 
same. It is estimated that the cost will be about $2,000 a year. 
Of this sum the Convention voted $500. Some subscriptions 
are also in hand, and it is counted that there will be no diticulty 
about getting the balance. 

On Wednesday night, following a custom of some years’ 
standing, there was a public meeting, and afterward a reception 
to clerieal and lay delegates by the Bishop at his house in Wash- 
ington Squarc. The meeting was held in Ascension Church, 
and filled every pew; the reception was well attended, as it 
always is. At the meeting, the Rev. P. P. Harrower, who, by 
the way, has just been elected rector of Christ Church, Pough- 
keepsie, said the service. The Bishop presided, and the speakers 
were the Bish 2 of Western Texas, the Bishop of Haiti, the 
Bishop of Albany, and the Rev. Percy S. Grant. The topic was 
“The Outlook ron Christianity in the Twentieth Century.” 
Bishop Potter said one might well despair of the coming cen- 
tury were it not for the Church and her Christ, and the hope 


for progress which they held out. He gave an appreciative esti- 
mate of the statesmanship which has directed our Government 
during the China outbreak, anc said he rejoiced as never before 
at being an American eitizen. 

3ishop Johnston, the first speaker, made the point that 
many religious persons had dwelt too much on the importance 
of getting people saved in the next world; religion is not an 
insurance society against future fires. [le plead for a this- 
world piety. The Bishop of Haiti, who followed him, explained 
the four things the Chureh in Haiti had done, and told how 


1 is now his aim. Incidentally he showed 

more native priests than all other religious 
bodies in Haiti together. The rector of the Ascension, who was 
introduced by the bishop with some pleasantries about their 
trip round the world together, thought love would banish fore 
in future, and said the thing which most impressed him on his 
tour was the uniform love which missionaries expressed fo1 
those among whom tlicy worked. Jt was so in !\awaii, in Japan, 
and, strange to say, in China, and when he saw it in China he 
began to realize that lie faced a world factor. ‘he poimt made 
by Bishop Doane, who spoke last, was the universality of mis- 
sion effort. 


industrial edueati: 
that the Chureh hai! 


SECOND DAY. 


ON TxHurspay FroreNoon the Convention listened to a long 
address from Prof. Thomas Richey of the General Seminary 
upon a resolution introduced by him to the effect that the Dio- 
cese ought to be divided. He said in opening that he had con- 


sulted Bishop Potter, but left the point uncertain in the minds 


of his hearers whether what he said represented the /ishop’s 
views or not. The very great eare which the Bishop took, as 
presiding officer, to see that the professor had his rights as a 


speaker, especially when once he was stopped on a point of 
order, led some to suppose he spoke for the Diocesan. Prof. 
Richey put forward as his reasons, not the burden of work now 
devolving upon the Bishop of New York, but the need for 
greater and closer episcopal supervision on the part of the 
country districts. He pictured the latter as being in rather a 
low state of culture and morals, and thought a Bishop and a 
Church the remedy. He suggested two Dioceses, one west and 
the other east of the Hudson, but both to be affiliated with the 
old Diocese, to be supported by the latter, and the Bishops to be 
trustecs of the new Cathedral. ¢ {8 

When he had’ finished, which he did amid intense interest 
on the part of everybody, there was a general demand to know 
the Bishop’s position. The latter plead the privileges of the 
presiding officer, but added that he was unaware that he had 
neglected the country sections. He said that if the Convention 
thought there ought to be a change, he would not stand in the 
way. <A lay deputy from Calvary parish moved to lay the mo- 
tion on the table, and it was defeated. Then the Bishop, calling 
the venerable Dr. Gallaudet to the chair, descended to the floor, 
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explained that he spoke as a member of the Convention and not 
as Bishop of New York, and said: 


“T have very strong convictions as to the policy of episcopal 
supervision in the State of New York. I think such division of this 
Diocese as is here proposed would be disastrous. Poughkeepsie and 
Newburgh, here proposed as see cities, are thriving towns, but not 
large enough, in my judgment, for see cities. What should be done 
in New York is a rearrangement of all diocesan limits. There are 
now five Dioceses. I think there should be at least two more. Take 
from the Diocese of Albany some of its northernmost territory, and 
create a Diocese of Troy. Take from it also, it may be, some of its 
western counties, and perhaps bring the Diocese of Central New York 
more to the eastward, but leave Syracuse and Utica as its strong 
cities. Create a Diocese of Rochester, a strong Church city and 
capable of being the see city of a strong jurisdiction. The Bishop 
of Albany being relieved, might well be brought down to include the 
Hudson River counties now attached to the Diocese of New York, it 
might be to Westchester county, or even to the city line. I feel sure 
here is a solution, if solution be needed, of the problem of relief for 
the Bishop of New York.” 


The Convention heartily approved what its Bishop said, 
voted down the Richey resolution, and before adjournment took 
steps to confer with other Bishops upon a re-arrangement of the 
diocesan lines of the State. 

Sitting as a Board of Missions in the afternoon, the Con- 
vention heard each Archdeacon, save Archdeacon Johnson of 
Richmond, who is ill, explain the mission work of his jurisdic- 


tion. The plan was a good one, and gave the Convention an 
admirable insight. The general character of the reports was 
favorable. In this connection there was brought up and passed 


an amendment to Canon IV. Heretofore it has been necessary, 
before starting a mission, to secure permission of the Bishop 
and Standing Committee, who shall, in advance of granting the 
same, notify the three nearest rectors to the proposed work for 
any objections they may have to make. In practice it resulted 
in any rector being able, under most cases, to prevent any new 
work if so disposed. Besides, a great burden of detail was laid 
upon all new undertakings. Under the amendment it will be 
possible for the Bishop and Archdeaconry Executives, after sim- 
ply consulting with the three nearest rectors, but not of necessity 
following their advice, to start work and maintain the same for 
one year, at the end of which the action of the Standing Com- 
mittee is required as heretofore. 

The Rey. Dr. Huntington of Grace Church brought up a 
matter affecting the Pro-Cathedral, referred to at the beginning 
of this account, and which was embocied in the following: 


Resolved: That the Bishop of the Diocese, as head of the 
Cathedral body, be requested to investigate the indignities alleged 
to have been offered to the clergy of «)ie Pro-Cathedral by the police 
authorities of the district in which the said Pro-Cathedral is situate, 
and if just cause be found, to make formal protest, in the name of 
the Church, to the Mayor of New York. 


The Rev. L. H. Schwab of the Intercession explained some 
of the details concerning the incident, but said that some were 
too vile to be mentioned in such a place as the Convention. The 
Bishop said he did not know the matter was to be brought up 
in the Convention, but he did know of the indignities, and had 
intended to bring them to the attention of the Mayor and the 
public after election, when he could not be charged with playing 
polities. He used some strong language about the police con- 
duct under Tammany; and the resolution was passed. esolu- 
tions were also passed regarding the martyrs in China. 

The old Standing Committce was re-elected «without opposi- 
tion: The Rey. Dr. Morgan Dix (who is ill, by the way, and 
with whom the Convention passed a note of sympathy and 
cheer), the Rev. Dr. Octavius Applegate, the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
R. Harris, and the Rev. Dr. J. S. Shipman, and Messrs. S. 
Nicholson Kane, George McCulloch Miller, H. C. Von Post, and 
George Zabriskie. 


The election to the Federate Council resulted: Clerical—The Rev. 
Dr. Brady BH. Backus, the Rev. Dr. Charles F. Canedy, the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Gallaudet, the Rey. Dr. W. M. Grosvenor, the Rey. Dr. John P. Peters, 
the Rey. Dr. W. J. Seabury, the Rey. Dr. G. R. Van de Water, and the Rev. 
F. B. Van Kleeck. Lay—the Messrs:’Delano'C. Calvin, Elihu Chauncey, 
Irving Grinnell, Douglas Merritt, George Macculloch Miller, Henry Lewis 
Morris, Winthrop Sargent, Andrew C. Zabriskie. 

Delegates to the General Convention—Deputies: Clerical—The Rev. 
Drs. Morgan Dix, of Trinity ; David H. Greer, of St. Bartholomew’s; B. A. 
Hoffman, Dean of the General Seminary; and William R. Huntington, 
Grace Church. Lay—President Seth Low, of Columbia University; Capt. 
A. T. Mahan, and the Messrs. J. Pierpont Morgan and F. L. Stetson: 

Provisional’ Deputies: Clerical—The Rey. P. A. H. Brown, the Rev. 
Dr. Wm. M. Grosvenor, the Rey. Dr, J. L. Parks, and the Rev. Dr. C. B. 
Smith. 
Genry Lewis Morris, and Everett P. Wheeler. 
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Lay—the Messrs. Theodore K. Gibbs, Charles F. Hoffman, Jr., . 
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- THE KANSAS CONVENTION. ‘ 


HE forty-first annual convention of the Diocese was held 

in St. Andrew’s Church, Emporia (the Rev. J. T. Foster, 
rector), on Wednesday and Thursday, the 26th and 27th of 
September. 

On Wednesday, at 10:30 a. m., the office of morning prayer 
was said and the Holy Eucharist was celebrated. The sermon 
was preached by the Rev. J. J. Purcell of Parsons, who took for 
his text Hebrews xii. 28: ‘Wherefore we receiving a kingdom 
which cannot be moved, let us have grace whereby we may serve 
God acceptably with reverence and Godly fear.” 

At the close of this service the Bishop called the Convention 
to order, the list of the clergy was called, and 21 responded. 
Subsequently this number was augmented to 26. The commit- 
tee on qualifications reported 20 parishes or missions represented 
by 28 lay delegates. The Rey. Maurice J. Bywater, Canon of 
Grace Cathedral, was re-elected Secretary, and the usual stand- 
ing committees were appointed by the Bishop. The Rey. Joseph 
Wayne was re-elected Registrar. Very favorable reports were 
presented from the College of the Sisters of Bethany, the Regis- 
trar, and the Treasurer of the Diocese. The report of the 
Treasurer of the Cathedral Chapter (Diocesan Board of Mis- 
sions) was referred to a committee of three, consisting of the 
Very Rev. John W. Sykes, Rev. W. P. James, and Mr. W. E. 
Winner. At the request of the Convention the Bishop con- 
sented to serve on this committee. 

In the evening the annual missionary meeting was held. 
The church was packed to its limit. The service ineluded the 
office of Confirmation. The Archdeacons of Eastern and West- 
ern Kansas presented their annual reports and the Bishop read 
his address, and referring to the five years of his episcopate, 
said the churches which have been wholly built and completed 
without debt number thirteen. Besides these seven other 
churches have been completed or have paid their debts and have 
been consecrated, making twenty more churches in the Diocese 
without debt. There are now in process of building, seven other 
churches and three rectories. The indebtedness on parishes 
and institutions of the Diocese has been reduced from $69,000 
to $25,000. But the enthusiasm of the meeting reaehed the 
highest pitch when the Bishop made the announcement that 
My. Felix R. Brunot and Mrs. Brunot of Pittsburgh, Pa., had 
left a bequest of $33,300 to the College of theSisters of Bethany, 
of 'lopeka. At this point the Convention arose and, led by the 
Bishop, sang the Doxology in gratitude to Almighty God for 
directing the hearts of these donors to such munificence. 

At the close of this meeting, parochial and personal pledges 
were made which aggregated $2,100, an increase of $900 over 
any of the last six years. 

On Thursday morning the Holy Eucharist was celebrated ° 
by the Rev. J. C. Anderson of Wakefield and the Rey. W. S. 
Leete of Wamego at 7 o’clock. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL INSTITUTE. 


At 9 o’clock was perfected the permanent organization of a 
Sunday School Institute for the Diocese of Kansas. The Rev. 
Dr. Beatty was called upon to preside. After prayers the meet- 
ing was called to order and the Rev. W. S. Leete was elected 
Secretary. The Venerable Archdeacon Watkins and the Rey. 
I. E. Baxter were nominated for President, and the Archdeacon 
withdrew in favor of Mr. Baxter, who was elected. Mr. A. W. 
McDuffee, of Oskaloosa, was unanimously elected Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Sunday School Institute. : 

Morning prayer was said by the Rey. F. N. Atkin and the 
Rev. P. B. Eversden, the Bishop pronouncing the Absolution. 
Mr. D. W. Nellis, of Topeka, was unanimously re-elected Treas- 
urer of the Diocese. 


The deputies to the General Convention were elected as follows: 
Clerical, the Rev. Dr. A. Beatty, the Very Rey. J. W. Sykes, the Ven. A. 
Watkins, the Ven. C. B. Crawford. 

Lay delegates, Mr. J. N. Macomb, Jr., Mr. D. P. Blish, Mr. W. E. 
Winner and Mr. R. W. de Lambert. ’ 

The alternates elected were as follows: Clerical, Rev. J. Bennett, 
Rey. I. E. Baxter, Rev. J. J. Purcell, and Rey. J. D. Ritchey. Lay alter- 
nates, Prof. F. E. Stimpson, Mr. D. W. Nellis, Mr. E. W. Thompson, and 
Capt. J. C. McClure. 

For the Standing Committee the following were elected: Cleciral, 
the Rey. A. Beatty, D.D., the Very Rev. John W. Sykes, the Rey. J. Ben- - 
nett, and the Rev. M. J. Bywater. 

The lay members, Prof. F. E. Stimpson, Mr. D. W. Nellis, Hon. A. 
Horton, and Mr. Wm. Henderson. Mr. J. N. Macomb was elected Treas- 
urer of the Cathedral Chapter (Board of Missions). 

The delegates to the Missionary Council elected by the Diocese are 
the Ven. C. B. Crawford, Mr. J. M. Meade, and Mr. W. BH. Winner. 


The Convention will meet in Grace Cathedral, Topeka, in 
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September, next year, on a date to be fixed by the Bishop. 

The Gloria in Excelsis was sung and the Convention ad- 
journed, the Bishop having very feelingly addressed the mem- 
bers before pronouncing the benediction. 

_ Thus closed one of the most harmonious, effective, and best 
attended conventions the Diocese has ever had. 


MISSION STUDY CLASSES. 


T the Church Missions House in New York, on Easter 

Monday, 1899, there met, for consultation on the subject 
of Mission Study Classes, delegates from the Training Schools 
for Deaconesses in New York and Philadelphia, and from Wes- 
leyan, Wellesley, Vassar, and Bryn Mawr Colleges, and eight 
other women interested in the subject. 

This meeting was the result of a smaller one in regard to 
the same subject, and was for the purpose of ascertaining what 
the feeling: was among the students as to the possibility of hay- 
ing Mission Study Classes in the schools and colleges for girls, 
what was needed by those students who had already taken up 
the study, and how help could be best rendered to them, and to 
others, in forming classes. After much interested discussion 
the following resolution was adopted: 

“Resolved, That for the present no organization be formed, but 
that a committee of reference be appointed which will be in 
communication with the Church girls in the colleges and schools, and 
hold itself in readiness to assist in laying out a course of study of 
Missions, suggesting books of reference, etc., and arranging with 
those in the colleges and schools for missionary speakers to address 
the classes.” 

A nominating committee was appointed. This met later in 
the year and decided that the committee should be ealled “The 
Committee on Schools and Colleges,” and it furthermore ap- 
pointed a committee of women, with Bishop Satterlee and the 
Corresponding Secretary of the Board of Missions as ea-officio 
members. 

’ Several of the appointed committee were unable to serve, 
but the following members signified their willingness to do so, 
and during the year they have been in correspondence with 
quite a number of our schools and colleges. 

Feeling that there may be some wishing to know of the 
work, whom we cannot reach in any other way, we print this 
little notice of the history and aims of the Committ: 

Schools or colleges desiring further informatic: on this 
subject will receive prompt reply to letters addressed to mem- 
bers of this Commi!tee, which desires to help on the work of 
Mission Study Classes. 

Committee on Schools and Colleges :— 

Miss Edith Beach, care of Beach & Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Miss Gertrude Carter, 708 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss 8. R. Carter, Catonsville, Baltimore County, Md. 

Mrs. A. M. Lawver, 2312 Clay St., San Francisco, California. 

Mrs. T. Gardiner Littell, 635 Park Ave., New York. 

Caroline H. Sanford, Deaconess, 708 Spruce St., Deaconess lfouse, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Members ex-officio :— 
The Rt. Rev. Henry Y. Satterlee, D.D., Bishop of Washington. 
Mr. John W. Wood, Cor. Secy. of the Board of Missions. — 


' THE RED CROSS TO AID INDIA, 


HE American National Red Cross, now in course of reorgan- 
ization under the new powers conferred by the last Congress, 
has taken up as its first active work the relief of suffering in the 
famine districts of India. Although the work of reorganization 
is barely begun, yet Miss Clara Barton, President of the Red 
Cross, believes that famine relief should be undertaken at once, 
not only because the need of relief grows more urgent as time 
passes, but also because this is the kind of work that Congress 
and the President have committed to the hands of the Red Cross. 
To avoid delays and to prevent complications with the re- 
organization work, which will be carried on at National head- 
quarters at Washington, Miss Barton has placed the India fam- 
ine work in the hands of a committee with headquarters in the 
Presbyterian Building, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

The committee has already received a large number of vol- 
unteer offers from persons desiring to aid in the Red Cross work 
in India. Th offers came from physicians, trained nurses and 
persons who had already seen service in India. 

The committee has selected as its depository of funds the 
North American Trust Company, 135 Broadway, New York 
City, to which all contributions should be sent direct. Checks 
should be drawn to the order of the North American Trust Com- 
pany and marked “for the Red Cross India Famine Fund.” It 
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is hoped that funds will be forthcoming immediately, as the suf- 
fering in India is still widespread and acute. 

By act of the last Congress the Aimerican Red Cross was 
designated as a permanent agency for the relief of suffering by 
war, famine, pestilence, flood, fire, and all other calamities of 
sufficient magnitude to be of National importance. The organ- 
ization acts under the Geneva Treaty, the provisions for which 
were made in international convention at Geneva, Switzerland, 
on August 22, 1864, and since signed by nearly all civilized 
nations. The United States gave its adhesion by act of Congress 
on March 1, 1882. This was ratified by the Congress of Berne, 
on June 9, 1882. It was proclaimed by President Arthur on 
July 26, 1889. 

Under its new powers conferred by Congress, the American 


National Red Cross has full protection for its insignia. Un- 
autliorized persons or societies using tie name or emblem of the 
Re: Cross for the purpose of procuring money are liable to pun- 
ishinent under the law. 

In its new form the Red Cross will establish permanent 


auxiliaries in all parts of the United States, with branches in 
Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines. It will be ready at a 
moment’s notice to send trained and experienced relief agents 
to any part o! the world where the relief of suffering may be 
needed. It will be ready also to receive and forward money and 
supplies in cases where trustworthy agents, such as missionaries 
and consuls, are on the ground in sufiicient force to undertake 
relief adminis‘ration, 

[t is believed with the Red Cross alwa 
mavient agency for emergency relief, re.‘2 
voluntary cominittees of citizens will } 


ys at hand as a ver- 
us organizations sid 
spared much of «ie 
That this 


labor that has {fallen upon tiem in 2 it years. 
centralization o* relief work will be welcomed by the public at 
large there is aliindant reason ‘0 believ: 

The commit‘ce having in «arge the Red Cross India }'am- 
ine Relief Fund invites the coi: «ration o lovers of humanity 
in this work.. A special invitation is given 'o persons who were 
members of the old Red Cross »uxiliaries during the Spanish- 


American War. 


AN OVERCROWDED PARISH, 


Sm Water Bes ant’s Oentur; paper fo ptember is devoted 
to that part of Eas: London whic! lies alons “The Thames froin 
Wapping to Blackwa! 

The name of Ratc'iffe, or Rede! marks ot where the ! 
cliff which formerly rose up from the marsh cui ye southward fo: 
space and then receded. It is a han which a t offers little 
interest or to attract. consists 0° mean and dinsy streets; the 
is not a single street iich igs mot mean and « None of 
houses is old, none is | resque in ‘he least; all vickety, shabi 
without one redeemi ature. ‘there is a ch , but it is not 
stately like St. Georg | the Kast, nor venerab! » Stepney. 
is unlovely, .There ai irs to the :iver, and they rickety; the 
are warehouses which in nothing and are tum! down; the: 
are publie houses whic! not pretend to be bright attractive— 
low-browed, dirty dens wh reek of bad beer and bz n, Yet the 
place, when you linger t and talk about it to the ey and the 
ladies who work for it, ll of interest, for it is a quarter entirely 
occupied by the hand-i uth laborer. The people jive in tene- 
ments; it is thought Iu to have two rooms. There are eight 
thousand of them, three~ ters being Irish. In the wiole parish 
there is not a single person 0‘ what we call respectability except two 
or three clergymen and ha) dozen ladies who work for the church, 
There are no good shops; t! are no doctors or lawyers; th«ve is not 
evel a newspaper. But the pace swarms with humanity. e chil- 


dren play by thousands in i» gutters and on the door-steps; the 


wives and mothers sit all day Jong and in all weathers, carrying on @ 
perpetual parliament of grievances, Here once, I know not hen, 
stood Ratcliffe Cross, and the site of the cross, removed I know not 


when, was one of the spots where, in 1837, Queen Victoria was pro- 
claimed. Why the young Queen should have been proclaimed at \tat- 
cliffe Cross JT have never been able to discover. I have asked the 
question of many persons and many books, but I can find no answer, 
The oldest inhabitant knows nothing about it. None of the books 
can tell me if the accession of tlic Queen’s predecessors was also pro- 
claimed by ancient custom ai Ratcliffe Cross. Unfortunately, it is 
now extremely difficult to find persons who remember the accession of 
the Queen, not to speak of that of William IV. 


Tue best lighted city in the world is Hammerfest, in Norway, 
which is also the most northerly town in the world. Even the small- 
est cabin has its electrie light, and during the polar night, from the 
middle of November to February Ist, the town is all aglow. The 
power is derived from three rivers, so rapid that they do not freeze 
in midwinter, and so :ear the city that the light can be furnished at 
very little cost. 
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A HANDSOME WINDOW. 


HE Thompson memorial window, which is to be placed in 

St. Paul’s Church, Troy, N. Y., represents a distinet ad- 
vance in the construction of stained-glass windows, one that 
would not have been possible a few years ago. The illustration 
which we show was not made from the window itself, being 
made from a drawing specially made by the artist, but 1t shows 
accurately the design, the handling of the subject, and to some 
extent, the color effect. The peculiar thing that separates this 


window, in its construction and handling, from all others that 
have gone before it, is the fact that practically all of the effect 
is obtained, not by small pieces of: leaded glass, or by much 
painting of the glass, but by the method of mane une of the 
glass itself. There is very little leading in the window. All the 
effect of clouds, waves, and flowing garments of the figures, is 
made by coloring the glass in process of manufacture, and the 
only painting on the whole window is the fiesh tints on the faces 
and hands of the figures of Christ, St. Pcter, and the angel at 
the top of the window. The window is extremely beautiful, and 
its artistic treatment and effect were highly commended by the 
artists and critics who attended the private view of it at the 
studio of the artist, Mr. Holzer, on Monday and Tuesday of 
this week. 

St. Paul’s Church, Troy, has become, since its redecoration 
a few months ago, one of the most beautiful churches in the 
Diocese of Albany, and the new window will practically com- 
plete the work of remodelling its interior. 
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A NEW BISHOPRIC FOR INDIA. 


(te Bishop of Caleutta is making an attempt to secure a 
division of his enormous Diocese by erecting a new Bishop- 
ric out of the Central Provinces of India. The new Diocese 
would contain an area double that of the British Isles, and. a 
population of about 40,000,000. The Bishops in India have sig- 
nified their consent and promised their support. 

Church matters in this proposed new Diocese are calling for 
special attention. Besides supervision of existing work, there is 
much to be initiated and developed. There are 17 clergy, a few 
Schools and Missions, and a Bishop would find a good, nucleus 
of organization. There are 62 European Stations large and 
small, whose congregations are considerably scattered. © Their 
geographical position, among other drawbacks, has made it diffi- 
cult for them to feel a real connection with the Diocese of Cal- 
cutta, or to realize a corporate Church life. The Scheme would 
tend to remedy this defect, binding all congregations together 
more appreciably in a common cause with each other and the 
rest of the Province. As in the case of the Diocese of Lucknow, 
such a consolidation may be expected to be a first step towards 
Church expansion; and the new interest created at home and 
locally, together with the fuller personal intercourse and sym- 
pathy between Bishop and people, to result in an impetus to 
Church enterprisé and the deepening of spiritual life. 

As to the Natives. Besides the famous Rajputs, Mohani- 
medans, and ordinary Hindu dweller of the plains, among whom 
are laboring the C. M. S. and C. E. Z. M. at Jubbulpur and 
Katni, the Scotch Episcopalians at Chanda, the S. P. G. at 
Ajmere, there are the peculiar inhabitants of the Satpura and 
Vindhya Highlands, more or less Aboriginal, among whom the 
C. M. S. are also working, e.g. the Gonds, Baigas and Bheels, 
with their own problems and wants, requiring an expert to 
handle. 

The only question not yet solved is as to the necessary 
funds, but a considerable amount has already been subscribed. 


THE GUILD OF THE HOLY CROSS, 
By an ASSOCIATE. 


OR twenty years the Guild of the Holy Cross has been work- 
ing quietly and with little attempt to make itself known. 
It is a Guild of Invalids. It originated in a desire not only 
to inerease the sacramental life among invalids, but to bring 
to them a realizing sense that they are not “cut off from the 
acitve work of the Church Militant, but may rather use their 
leisure as given them of God for the duty of intercession, and 
tov the benefit of others of His ehildu who, like themselves, 
» suffering bodily pain and weariness.’ 

The continued existence and growth of the Guild for this 
length of time seems to attest its value, so that we are permitted 
this year by our superior to give some notice of our Annual 
Festival. 

The Guild was founded by the late Rev. James A. Bolles,: 
D.D., of Cleveland, Ohio, and the annual festivals have always 
been held in that city. The present chaplain is the Rey. Ed- 
ward Osborne, S.S.J.E. He gave three days to the Guild this 
year, A Quiet Day for associates on Wednesday, Sept. 12th, 
business meetings of committees on Thursday, and the usual 
celebrations of the Holy Communion with sermon on Holy Cross 
Day. Inasmuch as the Guild members are all invalids, it is 
quite impossible for any large proportion of them to be present 
at these services. A few, however, with wheel-chair and arm- 
chair and erutch, have their annual treat. They get into church 
for the Blessed Sacrament, they hear a sermon, they have a 
socia! ae near the church with the associates, and after that, 
the business meeting. At this the reports of the year are read 
and any business transacted. 

This year the Council of the Guild placed before the meet- 
ing a proposed revision of its Constitution, and the outline ‘of 
some simple alterations and additions to its method of work. 

The subdivision of wards under the order of Dioceses, for 
its membership list represents already nearly fifty Dioceses, 
the arrangement for a children’s department, and a new library 
system, are some of the improvements. The Associates (whe 
are well people) have been divided into two classes—Honorary 
and Working—which it is hoped will result in putting the 
Guild in touch with many sympathizers who yet ee Pledge 
much work for it. 

The members, far and near, are brought into close relation © 
by the use of the manual, consisting of short offices for the 
hours, and the offerings of special intercessions which are given 

out each month. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL BASIS OF DIVINE REVELATION. 
By top Rey. Epwarp Macoms Durr. 


S$ O-CALLED Advanced Criticism finds in the New Psychol- 
ogy new weapons for attacking Divine Revelation in the 
Bible. It may be remarked that many who call themselves 
advanced critics have “found” a great many things that they 
have pre-determined to find; among others, for instance, that the 
New Testament documents are second-century compositions. 
“But that is another story.” 

No one, I take it, will contend that everything in the Bible 
belongs to the sphere of Divine Revelation. Unless I am in 
error, the most conservative will concede that much in the Bible 
is the product of the writer’s devout “ethico-religious conscious- 
ness,” which he was inspired to record for the benefit of future 
generations. Nevertheless the Bible is filled with Divine Revela- 
tion; filled with truths which the Holy Spirit has disclosed to 
man through a channel different from and higher than the 
recipient’s “ethico-religious consciousness.” Through this last- 
named channel we acknowledge with gratitude and thanksgiv- 
ing the Spirit does speak to all of us. But we devoutly believe 
that the Spirit has at sundry times spoken to chosen witnesses 
through a higher and supernormal channel; and that the Bible 
is full of records thereof. It is disclosures of this kind that 
constitute Divine Revelation in its technical sense. This the 
“advanced” critics deny. 

The argument of the “advanced” crities, based upon in- 
ferences from certain of the newly found facts of Psychical 
Research, is briefly this: The prophet or seer, who is a man 
of deep moral and religious instincts, falls into a trance, passes 
into the psychic or subjective state. He honestly believes that 
he therein communes with God. The truth is that the God 
with whom he thinks he is in communion, as well as the rev- 
elation which he receives, is a product of auto-hypnotie sugges- 
tion; for in the subjective state the mind is controlled by the 
law of suggestion; that is, it is able only to reason deductively 
from the premises which suggestion supplies. ‘hus prophets, 
prophecies and revelations are psychologically accounted for. 

Now, as I apprehend it, the question determining the valid- 
ity of the above-stated argument is this: Are there authentic 
cases on record of veridical prevision or fulfilled pr pheey? If 
there are, the fact is patent that the human mind in the 
“psychic state” is capable of receiving new truth fro a source 
higher than that of the “subject’s” own mentality and the 
limits of suggestion are transcended. 

Tt is non-essential to our contention whether the new truths 
thus recorded are of » low or a high order; whether they concern 
the temporal or the spiritual sphere of man; whether the recipi- 
ent be a common fortune-teller or “business medium,’ or a 
teacher of spiritual things. On whatever moral or spiritual 
level the recipient may stand, if he in the “psychic state” gets 
hold of verifiable truth objectively unknown to himself or any 
other finite mind, the theory of auto-suggestion breaks down; 
nor can even Telepathy or Thought-transference be called in to 
save the day. We would have on our hands a ease of Indepen- 
dent Clairvoyance, which may be defined as the mind’s ability, 
under certain conditions, to perceive facts, present or future, 
independently of any other finite mental agency. 

Tt is worthy of note that the chief exponent of psychic 
theory on the basis of Suggestion, Mr. Thomson J. Hudson, 
LL.D., author of The Law of Psychic Phenomena, ete., rejects 
Independent Clairvoyance. He considers the evidence for this 
phenomenon insufficient. There is no doubt that he has sifted 
the evidence conscientiously; nevertheless I cannot but note 
that his admission of this phenomenon would be the admjssion 
of a psychic fact which his theory of mental duality and sugges- 
tion would fail to cover. 

Equally noteworthy is the secant welcome which Indepen- 
dent Clairvoyance receives at the hands of the Spiritualists or 
“Spiritists.” Its admission by them would naturally exclude 
the agency of discarnate spirits in a large class of phenomena 
for which discarnate spirits are supposed to be responsible. 
For instance, Mrs. Piper would be “degraded” from the rank of 
a “spirit-medium” to that of an Independent Clairvoyante, and 
Professor Hyslop, Dr. Hodgson, and others would have to revise 
many of the conclusions to which they have committed them- 
selves. “Causes should not be multiplied beyond necessity.” 
Therefore on what logical ground shonld a discarnate mind be 
ealled in to account for the acquisition of a certain set of facts, 
when under conceivable conditions—to be specified a little fur- 
ther on—an incarnate mind could get at them just as well? 

For new evidence in the field of Independent Clairvoyant 
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phenomena we are indebted to. Mr. W. T. Stead, the distin= 


guished editor of the London Review of Reviews, and to the 
eminent French astronomer, M. Camille Flammarion 

Mr. Stead publishes an account of two séances whied he 
along with an interpreter, held with the famous Parisian alae 
Voyante, Mme. Mongruel, in which she delivered a veridieal 
prevision (as subsequent events proved) of the fate of the 
ambassadors who were then (July 7, 1900) undergoing besiege- 
ment at Peking, and who were supposed to have been miassienee 
She described in detail just how they were to be delivered; age 
when she awoke from her trance and was told what she had sau 
she exclaimed, “I don’t believe a word of iene 1 anal quite sine 
th: y are dead.” Nevertheless her clairvoyante personality was 
vindicated in every detail by the events of the followine m onth 
Cxmille Flammarion has very recently contributed a psyemne 
science a work along the same lines as Mr. Frank Podmore’s 
Apparitions and Thought Tramsference. It is entitled The Un: 
known (L’Inconnu); English trans!stion published by Harper 
& Brothers, 1900. In addition to an i: imense mass of evidence 
for Telepathy, it contains numero: eases of veridical pre- 
vision throug): dreams, and it is only » matter of months wien 
this new evidence for Independent C| 


8) S 
by the Englis'!\-reading public. ‘fae ees 
So much by way of indicating what the evidence is for 
modern instances of this phenome As for ancient in- 
stances, Christians will of course recovnize, and I fail to seed 
how any candid Bible student can es recognizing, the’ the 
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le evidence tor veri 
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ork of the Hivher Cr 

» Prevision ll remas 
rding docum«nt was 


' prevision lies in thé 


upon the Proph>+ical 
Messianic Prevision, 
ten by one author or 


by many, provided that it was written ai ufficient time be!ore 
the fulfilment of the events picdicted. vy even a single cen- 
tury before Christ would saiisfy the airements of “=f: 
ficiency” for the date of a genvinely prophetie book just as well 
as would a thousand years befsre Chris's coming. "The most 
rigorous crities concede at leas! a century and a half B. C. ‘or 
the date of the last of the prop!:tie book 

Here then is the phenomenon of veridical prevision in both 
ancient and modein times contr nting us as a hard fact. Tt is 
a psyehie phenomeion inasmuch as humaz ntality forms the 
medium through which it is monifested. s a psyehie phe- 
nomenon it must necessarily have a psych sis. 

What is that basis? The theory of a “Subjective Mind’ 


“Sublimnal Consciousness” governed by th: 
Sublim g y 

tion” will not do for veridieal prevision, nix 
“Inspirational Spealing” under supposed “ 


Law of Sug; 
as 1t works 
it-guides” ; 


veridical prevision bviously ore than d tive reagonin« 
from premises supp! by auto--ggestion. vv that mati 
is Telepathy. The ris not a deduction fr yremises su 
plied by auto-sugge 1; 1t is the acquisition | ind of some- 
thing—to-wit, a me e from another finite mind—that hes 
succeeded in enteriny’ {\e reeipient’s mind from w:i/iouwt. Here 


the most that sugge i ean do (and does) is to supply the 


command, “Be thou + vathieally sensitive.” The inind’s exe- 
culion of such a command transcends the limits of suggestion. 
Obviously Dr. Hudson and those who think with him have im- 
posed upon Suggestion » »urden greater than it can bear, as far 


as psychic facts show. 
The basis of telepat! 

of mind whereby it acqui 

above) has been indicate: 


_ clairvoyance, and those hig'.°r feats 

knowledge from without (snd from 
by Sir William Crookes, En:land’s 
foremost scientist. He suggests that such super-normal «cqui- 
sitions of knowledge are duc to the ability of some minds iu the 
psychie or subjective state {0 become sensitive to certain subtle 
and interpretable ether-vibrations to which the mind is inscusi- 
ble during the normal state; i.e., when it functions through the 
brain-sensorium. 

To build up on this suggestion, take the ease of Telepathy. 
The “transmitter” by his mental concentration sets in motion 
a series of ether waves. ‘These vibrations may impinge upon 
many sensoriums as well as upon that of the recipient. But the 
latter’s attention alone is aroused because the message conveyed 
by the vibrations concerns him only. Like the receiving op- 
erator at a telegraph station he is oblivious to what goes over 
the line except when his particular station is “called.” Then he 
listens. But one’s ability even to sense the preliminary “eall” 


*The author cites 74 cases of premonitory dreams and predictions of 
the future; besides 49 cases of sight at a distance, in dreams and som- 
nambulism, 
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is conceded to depend upon a certain degree of brain-passivity. 
Experimental Telepathy demonstrates that the mind, to be 
receptive, must be, in whole or in part, “switched off,” so to 
speak, from the brain sensorium. Hypnosis, in fact, furnishes 
the requisite condition. Here the brain is inhibited and quies- 
cent. Its neuron-tracts have become temporarily disordinated. 
Consequently the mind no longer functions through them. Yet 
it must be functioning through some sensorium, otherwise its 
activity would be unexplainable. It is evidently functioning 
through a sensorium more refined and delicate than that of 
brain or of anything that is physiologieal. 

If now the case be one of clairvoyance, as distinct from 
telepathy, the vibrations impinging upon the trans-cerebral 
sensorium have a cosmic and not a finite mental origin. Here 
the Transmitter is the Infinite Mind. Conceivably, the entire 
cosmos is filled with interpretable vibrations which the Infinite 
Mind sets and keeps in motion. These vibrations carry God’s 
messages of past, present, and future, involviug all the concerns 
of His universe from the highest to the most trivial. A true 
prophet is one who by holiness of life and !ofty aspirations ‘is 
enabled in the psychic state to become sensitive to those mes- 
sages from the In‘nite One which concern the higher destinies 
of man. The ord nary clairvoyant, by reascu of his absorption 
in commercial air:s and interests, is, in the psychie state, sensi- 
tive only to those messages which bear upon temporal concerns. 

Thus Sugge:‘ion does determine something, viz., the kind 
of message to which clairvoyant mentality may become sensi- 
tive. Suggestion in its turn is determined by the psychic’s 
moral habits. | 1t suggestion does not extend to the execution 
of the commands which it gives; at least not in the case of 
genuine telepat.y and clairvoyance. ; 

Now the te:> of genuine clairvoyance, whether of a high or 
a low order, is ‘is subsequent objective verification. -As far as 
a prophet of tie Lord is concerned, the test is this: “And if 
thou say in thine heart, How shall we know that which the Lord 
hath not spoken? When a prophet speaketh in the name of the 
Lord, if the ‘ing follow not, nor come {o pass, that is the thing 
whieh the Lord hath not spoken, but to prophet hath spoken it 


presumptuously; thou shalt not be afrsid of him” (Deut. xviii. 
21, 22). 

As to i.e question, How much «* the Bible belongs to the 
sphere of !'ivine Revelation, and ho\, much of it is the product 
of the normally enlightened “ethico-veligious consciousness”— 
that lies o:: side the scope of this discussion. 

The point which I have tried ‘o establish is this: That 
there is a )sychological basis, both i: fact and in theory, for the 
reception !:y man of Divine Revelat 

That ‘he Bible docs contain |)ivine Revelation ought, I 
think, to be obvious to everyone w) has made a special study 
(without materialistic preconceptic: :) of Messianic Prophecy 
and its ‘ulfilment. 


HELPS ON THE 
Sunday Schecol Lessons 


W JOINT DIOCESAN SERIE:.—THE CATECHISM, 
LALA 


I\I~ 


GOD THE FATHER. 


SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


For tHe EIGHTEENTH 


Catechism, Q. 6, ist paragraph. Text, Gen. i. 1. Scripture Lesson: 
ord of heaven and earth, St. Matt. ii. 25. In Him we live, Acts xviii. 
25-28. ‘The Creator, Rey. iv. 11. 


Hi HEN we say that Almighty God exists in Three Persons, 
q we do not refer to three independent persons as the word 
person is ordinarily used. According to an older use of the term, 
it means, as applied to the Persons of the Godhead, in the lan- 
guage of the Rev. Darwell Stone, that “each of them has per- 
sonal being and that each of them is distinct; but not that they 
are separate from one another” (Owtlines of Christian Dogma, 
p. 24). Those who assert that the meaning of the Trinity is 
merely that the one God is known to us by three separate mani- 
festations, but who yet deny that there ave three distinct Per- 
sons, overlook the fact that throughout the New Testament 
the three Persons of the Blessed Trinity are referred to as dis- 
tinet each from the other. Thus, St. John viii. 16, 17, 18; St. 
Jobn xiy. 16. In these, and in other texts that may be quoted, 
there is a personal distinction made between the Father, the 
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Son, and the Holy Ghost, each of whom is referred to as in some 
sense separate from the others. This separateness of the three 
Persons, however, is in some mysterious way, which cannot be 
defined, a fact which does not contradict the codrdinate fact 
that there is but one God who exists in the three Persons. 

In learning of God the Father, it should be remembered at 
the outset that the Fatherhood of God is in the first and highest 
sense a Fatherhood relating to His only Begotten Son, Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. Through all eternity that relationship of 
Father and Son existed. The Son was not created after the 
Father, but, though according to a mystery which cannot be 
fathomed or penetrated into, from all eternity the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost have existed both as separate Persons 
and as one God. It is true that in the early dispensation that 
relationship was not declared to, or understood by, the people of 
God. The name by which God was revealed to them was Je- 
hovah, which means The Self-Existent One, and which is para- 
phrased by the expression “I am that J am.” The Father could 
not be known as Father until the Son was known, since the 
Father implies the Son, and the Son implies the Father, and 
neither as such can be known without the other. Thus it is that 
our Lord says to His Father, “I have manifested Thy Name unto 
the men which Thou gavest Me out of the world” (St. John xvii. 
6). St. John also declares that “The only begotten Son which 
is in the bosom of the Father, He hath declared Him” (St. John 
i. 18). Thus it is that in the highest sense in which the term 
can be used, we believe in God the Father as the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

In a secondary sense, however, God is the Father of all 
creation. He is the “Maker of Heaven and Earth.” Yet in this 
work of creation, the Father did not work alone, for St. Paul 
explains that “By Him” (God the Son, our Lord) “were all 
things created, visible and invisible” (Gal. i. 16). The Father 
was, therefore, the Creator, but in the acts of Creation He 
worked through the Son. 

As God made the earth and all things in it, so He remains 
Father of all, and all the human race are alike children of the 
one Father, and, therefore, brothers and sisters. Thus it is that 
the duties of Christians are to the whole human race. Every 
man is our brother, every woman our sister, and God is the 
Father of all. 

When we declare that the Father is “Maker of Heaven and 
Earth” we are not declaring a belief in any specific mode by 
which the earth and all things in the earth were made. Whether 
or not it be true, as has been suggested, that living creatures 
were brought to their present state by the process called Natural 
Seicetion, is an hypothesis of science which does not affect the 
Christian belief one way or the other. However intimate may 
be the relationship of species with species in the animal world, 
the facet remains, according to the Christian belief, that God is 
the ultimate Creator of all things that exist; though whether 


‘ there was one act of creation, several acts, or a great many dis- 


tinet acts of creation, are details which the Christian belief does 
not cover, and about which men of science may be permitted 
to differ and yet be true to the Christian faith. It has been well 
said that it is as divine an act, as Godlike a creation, to bring 
into being the simplest form of protoplasm, as to create a full 
grown man, 


HOW THEY SETTLED THE CHURCH QUESTION. 


A certain Governor of Rhode Island, who lived in Newport and 
was a member of the Congregational Church, married a woman who 
was a Baptist, without any understanding as to the arrangement of 
religious matters. The first Sunday morning after the marriage the 
pair siirted out at church-time together. They walked side by side 
as far as the corner of Church and Spring Streets, where their accus- 
tome ways to church diverged, and there they stopped. He stood 
with a little dogged leaning toward his church, she with the same 
leaning toward hers. “Well, wife,” said the Governor, “which way 
shall we go?” She made no answer, nor did, she make any sign of 
going his way. The Governor looked up at the beautiful spire and 

heery door of Trinity Church, under the shadow of which they stood. 
“Ha!” said the Governor, “let’s throw up both our churches and go 
in here!” And into Trinity they went, and were devoted Episco- 
palians ever after.—Boston Hvening Transcript. 


I’ve been a great deal happier since I have given up thinking 
about what is easy and pleasant, and being discontented because I 
couldn’t have my own will. Our life is determined for us, and it 
makes the mind very free, when we give up wishing and only think 
of bearing what is laid upon us and doing what is given us to do.— 
George Eliot, : 
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All communications published under this head must be signed by the actual name 


of the writer This rule will be invariably adhered to. The Hditor is not responsible 
or the opinons te but yet reserves the right to exercise discretion as to what 
letters shall be published. 


_DISLOYAL TEACHING IN SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND A 
SUGGESTED REMEDY, 


To the Editor of the Living Church: 


N one of our Minnesota churches there is a Question Box, 

into which the parishioners are invited to drop their ques- 
tions. Recently the rector, upon opening the Box, found this 
question: 

“Does the Episcopal Church teach anything, and if so, 
what ?” 

The rector says he makes an honest attempt to answer all 
such as have a real, practical bearing upon the Christian life, 
but this question at first sight astonished him. 

It would astonish any man in the Church if propounded 
to him. Yet, is there not sufficient cause for asking such a 
question? Apparently there is. 

In looking over the tabulated report just issued by the 
S. 8. A. of this Diocese, one is forcibly struck by the great 

“variety of systems in use in our Sunday Schools for imparting 
the Christian Faith to the children of the Church. 

If they were all of a Churchly tone an objection could not 
fairly be urged against them, but unfortunately they are not. 
Some are indefinite and hazy, others are of the goody-goody, 
namby-pamby type, bearing the ear marks of sectarianism. 
One Sunday School announces that they teach the Bible and 
Luther’s Catechism. Now a Church that can tolerate a Luth- 
eran Catechism and other sectarian productions, is capable of 
teaching anything and everything. No doubt, they are all 
right in their proper place, but the Church is not tat place. 

It is high time that we ceased experimenting wiih our chil- 
dren and adopted one uniform system of lessons thr 1ghout the 
Diocese. The mitid of the Church is clear and em))\atie upon 
this subject, for she declares through her priests every time that 
a child is baptized, the chief things that are necessary for its 
soul’s health. They are to learn the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the Ten Commandments, and the other portion of the 
Church Catechism. No matter how helpful some of (ie aids 
may be, they can never take the place of the Church Caicchism 
as the foundation basis of Christian faith and practice. 

If Sunday Schools are not preparatory classes for Confirma- 
tion, they are not what the Church expects them to be. For 
the few short years that the children are in Sunday Schoo! (and 
a large proportion of them leave after receiving the Grace of 
Confirmation, because they consider themselves too old to go 
to school), would not the time better be employed teaching 
them “All the Articles of the Christian Faith,” as was promised 
for them at their Baptism, leaving those beautiful tales of Old 
Testament lore, such as Joseph and his brethren, David and 
Goliath, to be learned later in life; and in the meantime, instill 
into their minds thoroughly the great truths centering around 
the Incarnation, the Atonement, the Resurrection, Ascension, 
the Church, her Ministry and Sacraments, Heaven, Paradise, 
Hell? If they do not learn while at school now, these verities 
of the Christian faith, the chances are, they will only be learned 
in a fragmentary sort of a way in after life. 

Any intelligent Churchman or woman, with the aid of, say, 
for instance, Sadler’s Church Teacher's Manual, should find 
no difficulty in imparting the Faith to the Church’s children. 
With children prepared in this way, how much easier it makes 
the rector’s task when they present themselves as candidates for 

‘Confirmation! If we expect the rising generation to grow up 
strong Churchmen and manly Christians, we must feed them 
upon the food that makes for strength. If we must have helps, 
let us at least see that they are thoroughly sound on the Christ- 
jan Faith, and are the product of some reliable Church publish- 
ing house. 

The Catechism, if presented to the children in a proper way, 
can be made very effective. Here is one way that has proved 
helpful: 

Have the classes learn by rote certain portions of the Cate- 
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‘that the S. S. is a failure. 


(i) 


chism during the month. On the last Sunday or first Sunday 
in the month, omit the class session: altogether, open with a 
hymn, Lord’s Prayer, Creed, a few collects, another hymn; then 
(the rector, superintendent, or catechist being vested in cas- 
sock), have the children recite that portion learned during the 
past month. . Ask questions at haphazard from the infant elass 
and upwards. Then explain the meaning as you go, section by 
section. Take up offertory, and close with hymn and prayers, 
children file out in regular order. 

In places where the Sunday School meets in a separate 
building, upon this Sunday it is well to have the children meet 
in the school room, form into procession, march into the church 
carrying banners, singing’ a processional hymn. Where chil- 
dren’s Eucharists are not in vogue, 2 monthly service for chil- 


dven on this plan will prove very heipful and delightfu! to the 
children. W. L. Curie, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
THE UTILITY OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
T. the Editor of the Living Church 
4 § WHILE controversial articles and controversial sermons are 
to my inind the least apt to « inee, teach, and bring 


n the outside, or make 
h little desire to «nter 
ld a word to the sup- 


tholie Chureh, those now 
weak ones within, and 
rsy, yet I must at le: 


within the C: 
stronger thos 
into a contro 


port of the Ed: torials in your column: Sept. 8th and 15th, and 
in defense of your position as opposed ny brother pries! and 
correspondent. 

I yield to none in my dee» venera and adoration ever to 
be paid as a true Catholic te Him who “is verily and indced 
present” in the Blessed Sacrament, and would therefore be far 
from wishing to be understoo as saying aught in disfavor of 
the age-honored custom of “‘ hildren’s Masses,” or any other 
plan whereby the paramount } ace of 1 Blessed Sacrament 
in all our Christian life and worship ma: impressed upon the 
minds and hearts of God’s des: childre::. Yet, and not with- 
standing all this, and personal «'isappoint nents and experiences 
in Sunday School work, I take »y stand . the Editor in sis 
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rk” of par 
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ith a greet deal of th: 
s calmly and without 
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reversing Pharaoh’s itment of the Jews, wh e consented 
to allow the men “ti and worship God, but the women mus 
remain at home (vid: )\xodus x. !1), 

In the successful s°ools that | have noticed, | »lways find 
three or four, to a { dozen of men, active an! ‘nterested 
therein. 

The fine, manly « iple of a Christian genticman is a 
feature, and with it, in isy humble opinion, lies the )ossibility 
and the opportunity for «he future of the Sunday Schoo!. Many 
parents look forward to ‘he opening of the publie school as a 
chance “to be rid of the children” and give little or no tought 
to their lessons or studies, and again many parents treat or 
regard the S. S. in the same light. May God look with merey 


upon such neglect of a Heiven imposed duty. 

Too large a part of the moral and spiritual training of 
our children to-day is left io the day-school and Sunday School 
teacher until, as some of ou best educators complain, they come 
to occupy a loco parentis relationship to the children. It is not 
right, nay in God’s sight it is a san. 

i agree heartily, Mr. Editor, with your “strenuous denial” 
“Tt Ig Nor a machine which can be 
turned on and will then run itself.” In some of our city Sun- 
day Schools the rector virtually surrenders the school to a 
eurate’s eare and “looks in once-in-awhile,” 7. e., at Christmas 
and Easter. ; 

I protest—the S. S. is an holy trust, and while it is hard 
work, we shall be called upon, my dear brothers, to render a 
strict and faithful account of our stewardship. , ; 

Norfolk, Neb., Sept. 24. Wa. R. McKim. 
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SEND CHILDREN TO CHURCH SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 
@ HERE shall the children of Catholics be educated? It is 


a question deserving of the most careful consideration at 
the hands of Catholic parents, and one which should receive the 
earnest attention of the entire American Church. 

A writer in that admirable publication, Church Defence, 
asks “Why do loyal Church-folk pass by good Church schools 
and send their sons and daughters to institutions where the 
‘Catholic Faith is actively antagonized, and at the most gently 
ridiculed ?” 

The adherents of the Roman communion in this country 
have shown that they are alive to the importance of a Catholic 
training, as witness their parochial school system. 

The American Church has no such system, but the time is 
ripe for increasing the number of institutions where the Cath- 
olic Faith is part of the instruction given. 

I do not purpose to discuss in this article the advisability 
or non-advisability of sending Catholic chiidren to the public 
schools. The parents must see to it that ‘heir little ones are 
kept in the True Fold by. careful home teaching. But I do 
wish to urge upor. Churechmen of means anc influence, the great 
desirability of adding to, endowing, and encouraging those 
schools where the pupils will have a Church!y atmosphere. 

No school or college under Protestant influence is the place 
for your boy or girl. If you have carefully reared your chil- 
‘dren in the truc Faith, are you willing that they should lose 
their precious licritage just as they are )!ossoming into young 
manhood and young womanhood ? 

Would you rather send your son to !larvard and risk the 
blighting influence of Unitarianism, or would you rather send 
him to some less famous institution, where he will not be led 
astray from the Holy Catholic Church? 

Every Diocese should be able to aiford a proper education 
to the childven of all communicants within the diocesan limits. 

If we fully realize the great importance of Catholic train- 
ing for the young, I have no doubt t!i1t the means will eventu- 
ally be fort:coming, whereby we ma: rear such mighty fabrics 
of learning under Church domination, as will leave no excuse 
for any parent sending his or her chi':! to a sectarian institution. 


Huntington, LT. CLARENCE M. Linpsay. 
THE REAL PR!SENCE. 


To the Editor of The Living Chur 
C HE Couneil of the E. O. U. | 


which it is stated as a part « 
the Holy Eucharist that by con: 
wine “locome,” respectively, the B 
‘Certain “logical consequences” of 1 
é. g.. tie necessity of Adoration. 

Your English correspondent 
surprise” in the fact that sevent 
including such strong Churehme» 
and ‘'anon Body, have protested 

‘te might have mentioned «lso that others, such as the 
venerable Bishop of Lincoln anc. Canon Gore, have practically 
approved the protest, though refraining from signing. 

But it is not my purpose to ‘count noses” or muster oppon- 
ents against supporters of this, to me, somewhat novel state- 
ment, but rather to ask a few questions; such, e. g., as: 

1. Is it not a departure from the teaching of the long line 
of Anglican theologians (down, even, to some, at least, of the 
“Tractarians”), whose position I have understood to be that the 
bread and wine remain, as before, true bread and wine, but are 
made by consecration “vehicles.” if I may so express it, whereby 
the Body and Blood of Him who is Himself Priest as well as 
Victim are “given, taken, and received,” but “after a heavenly 
and spiritual” (and not a materialistic) “manner” ? 

2. Does not the wording of the “Invocation” clearly show 
that the theory or doctrine of the “declaration” finds no coun- 
tenance in our sacred offices? According to the English canon, 
the consecration is completed with the manual acts and the 
repetition of the words of ‘institution; and whatever may be 
held as to this, no one would question the validity of such con- 
‘secration. And yet, in the face of the theory that “Catholic 
doctrine” compels us to believe that the bread and wine have 
already “become” Christ’s Body and Blood, we go on to pray 
‘that God the Father will vouchsafe “to bless and sanctify” with 
His Word and Holy Spirit these His “gifts and “creatures of 
bread and wine.” 


: issuedsa “declaration” in 
the “@atholic doctrine” of 
‘ration the bread and the 
'y and the Blood of Christ. 
s doctrine are also affirmed; 


inds matter for “disagreeable 
four members of the Union, 
as Dr. Ince, Prof. Moberly, 
vainst this “declaration.” 
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3. If the attempted definition of the mode of Christ’s Real 
Presence in the Eucharist were really Catholic, held always as 
well as everywhere and by all, 7. e., in the first century as well 
as later ones,—and if the Church, and not merely the Council 
of the E. C. U., would have us accept it as such, why did she 
deliberately substitute for such words as are found in some of 
the early liturgies the very different ones which are in ours? 
Instead of “that they may become the Body and Blood of 
Christ” we have “that we, receiving. them may be 
partakers of His most Blessed Body and Blood.”. 

4. Why should it be thought necessary to follow the bad 
example of Rome, and attempt to define or explain what our 
Lord Himself did not define ? 

I write, I trust, with a deep sense of the solemnity of the 
subject, and do not lightly or without cause enter into con- 
troversy upon so sacred a thing. But why should not the very 
loftiness of the matter silence our attempts at definition and 
our unwise insistance upon “logical consequences”? Why can- 
not we simply revere our Lord’s Word and believe in His Pres- 
ence, and there stop? The doctrine or theory of the present 
leaders of the E. C. U., which would interpret our Lord as say- 
ing, “This” bread has become “My Body,” is just as unauthor- 
ized a gloss as the theory of the opposite extreme, which asserts 
that He said, or meant, “This” represents “My Body.” He did 
not say, This bread is My Body, but “This is My Body,” which 


‘ we surely may understand as meaning, this that I give to you 


is My Body. He did not say that it was not also bread. In 
other words, does He not give two things: the outward, visible 
sign, and the inward part, or thing signified? And are not 
these things, while susceptible of the closest sacramental union, 
susceptible also, all through, of clear distinction: the one being, 
and remaining, spiritual and divine, the other being, and 
remaining, earthly and material? If they are not capable of 
such distinction, how can you adore the one without adoring 
also the other? And if they are capable of such distinction, 
how can the one “become” the other ? 

The terminus ad quem the “logical consequences” of the 
theory which I have ventured, modestly, I trust, to question, 
must tend, may be read in an exhortation to the faithful in the 
(Eng.) Church Review. The paragraph is too long to quote, 
but it ends thus: “to kneel before our Lord Jesus Christ, His 
Body and His Blood, His Soul and His Divinity, as He lies in 
the Tabernacle” (the italies are mine), “as once He lay in the 
mazger, as once He hung upon the Cross—to adore Him and 
to pray to Him.” 

I have dear friends who can hold all that as true, and I 
wish them peace and acceptance. But I trust that the many 
who shrink from such definitions and Rome-like devotions may 
be pardoned if we keep within the limits of what is written, as 
I] believe that the Anglican communion as a whole has been 
careful to do. And, so far as words which I am about to quote 
express, not purpose of evasion, but fear of adding to or taking 
from the authoritative Word, we may well accept as a wise and 
rightful position that of the well-known lines generally attri- 
buted to Queen Elizabeth: 

“Christ was the Word that spake it, 
He took the bread and brake it, 


And what that Word did make it 
That I believe and take it.” 


La Grande, Oregon, Sept. 27th, 1900. CC. W. Turner. 


A PERSONAL DEVIL, 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


ie view of what you have said in the last two issues about the 
devil being a person and a fallen angel, one is tempted to 
ask, “Does Tur Livinc Cuurcu mean to teach that the existence 
of a personal devil is an article of the Christian Faith? We 
do not find such a being even hinted at in,the Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, or the Ten Commandments—the fundamental law of 
the Christian’s faith, worship, and practice. 

You say the devil is a fallen angel. If this is to be taken 
literally, tell me, pray, how the devil can be ubiquitous, tempt- 
ing all the sons of men everywhere at the same time. Are we to 
understand that ubiquity is an attribute of angels, whether 
fallen or unfallen? Or does an angel become omnipresent by 
falling? Surely, if this traditional devil could be proven to be 
but a fallen angel, he would be shorne of most of his terrors for 
the few who still believe in him. It would certainly take him 
a long time to get around and tempt all men. 

These may seem foolish questions, but they are certainly 
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vital, in view of your recent statements on this subject. One 
who knows so much ought.to know more about so mportant a 
matter. Did it ever occur to you to take the gorgeous imagery 
of certain parts of the Bible as imagery, or to suppose that it 
might be possible to outgrow the Ancients’ “doctrine of devils,” 

just as we have their belief in polygamy and slavery and witch- 
eratt ¢ 

As a constant reader of Tun Living Cuurcu since its foun- 
dation, I ask the privilege of submitting these questions in the 
interest of truth and sound doctrine. A. G. SINGsEN. 

Sherburne, N. Y., Sept. 29th, 1900. 

[It is difficult to see how one can ‘renounce the devil and all HIS 
works,” if there be no personality in the worker referred to by a personal 
pronoun. As the article in question was discussing the Catechism, it 
seems insufficient to reply that the statement interpreted does not occur 
in the Creed. As reasonable would it be to make a plea in court that a 
‘statute was inefficient because it did not appear in the constitution. 
Without discussing the extent of the limits of the power of Satan, which 
cannot be positively stated—we do not ascribe to him ubiquity—it is suf- 
ficient to say that his personality is distinetly taught in the Catechism 
and affirmed by practically all theologians and commentators who do not 
reject jor explain away the fact of Inspiration of Holy Seripture. Eyen 
Charles Kingsley, whose theology was loose in some respects, ‘declares 
that the denial is one of the most dangerous of modern heresies, and that 
the devil’s latest device is ‘shamming dead’” (Benham’s Dictionary of 
Religion, art. Satan, p. 933). The matter is satisfactorily discussed by 
Liddon (Passiontide Sermons, pp. 84-99), and by Trench in his commen- 
tary on the miracle in connection with the demoniacs in the country of 
‘the Gadarenes. See also Percival, Digest of Theology, p. 62; Mortimer, 
Cath. Faith and Practice, i. 30, ete—Hprror L. C.] 


‘THE HOLY EUCHARIST DEVOTIONALLY CONSIDERED, 
By ture Rev. Evw. WM. Worvurnaton. 
We: 


Tue Hory Evucwarist AND THE Sick. 


B@ OW solitary, necessarily, is the lot of him upon whom is 
‘BY laid the heavy burden of sickness. 

“Tn sickness, God singles a man out of the crowd, separates 
him from his fellows, takes. him into the wilderness, pleads with 
him face to face, shows him to himself, and Himself to bim.”* 
This isolation which sickness brings, is one of its greatest trials, 
and one of its chiefest blessings. 

_ But the loneliness is broken, and the solitarinoss is ban- 
ished, when, in the blessed hour of Holy Communion, the Christ 
of the Holy Eucharist comes to the sick-chamb::. to give 
strength and patience, to encourage, and to receive :to closer 
union with Himse!' the suffering member of His floc, appar- 
ently cut off, temporarily at least, from the congregation of the 
Church. sy 

_ And yet, in reality, the sick and suffering meniher of 
Christ’s flock is not cut off from the congregation of the ( hurch. 
Of this fact, supreme and comforting assurance is given in the 
Sacrament thus brought to him. 

In her ministration to the sick, and in her appointment that 
he shall be fed with the Bread of Life, the Church most care- 
fully emphasizes the fact, that the union of the faithful with 
‘Christ, and in Him their union with one another, beginning at 
the Altar, éxtends even to the sick-chamber and to the bed of 
suffering. 

Provision is made, and it is expected, that he, the absent 
one, shall receive the Holy Communion—that Sacrament of the 
Gospel, which, as Bishop Westcott felicitously reminds us, “‘is 
not a personal act only, but a social act as well.”+ “The cup of 
blessing which we bless, is it not the communion of the Blood 
of Christ? The bread which we break, is it not the communion 
of the Body of Christ? For we being many are one bread, and 
one body: for we are all partakers of that one bread.”+ The 
sick-chamber and the Altar, the absent sufferer and the congre- 
gation, are bound together in closest union by the Sacrament of 
Christ’s Sacrificial Love. 

' Perhaps we do not realize to what extent the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer lays strong emphasis upon this union. The sick 
and absent member of the flock is most tenderly remembered at 
all celebrations of the Holy Communion in the church. Suppli- 
cation is made for him in the Prayer for the Church Militant. 
That it was expected that the Holy Sacrament should be taken 
+o him from the Altar, is clearly implied in these words of the 
Office: “Humbly beseeching Thee, that we, and all others who 
shall be partakers of this Holy Communion, may worthily re- 
ceive the most precious Body and Blood of Thy Son Jesus 
Christ.” And, furthermore, the direction that others shall be 


*Hmber Hours, by Wm. Heygate, p. 38. 
+Ohristian Aspects of Life, p. 46. 
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present and shall participate, when to the sick the Holy Com- 
munion is administered; what means it but this: a comforting 
assurance to the sick man, that he is not alone and is not for- 
gotten by the Church in his suffering, but that he still shares 
the corporate life, and may still claim the corporate blessings, 
of the congregation ? 

‘lo the sick, therefore, the Holy Communion brings this, 
among other blessings: the banishment of isolation, the putting 
away of loneliness. His belief.in the Real Presence assures him 
thai Christ has come to his sick-chamber, in no imaginary and 
merely figurative sense; while his belief in the Holy Catholic 
Church, of which there is evidence in the presence of the. faith- 
ful, assures him that he is still “a very member incorporate in 
the mystical Body of Christ, which is the blessed company of all 
faithful people.” _ 

And so the silence of the sick-climber is broken with the 
words of the Divine Liturgy. Christ comes, in accordance with 
His own Eucharistic promise. And not only is discerned the 
presence of Him, the Lamb of God, the one only Divine Saviour, 
but the presence also of the congregtion of the Church, com- 
forting reminder of how blessed is that union of Christian 
brotherhood: “The glorious company ot the Apostles; the gvod- 
ly fellowship of the Prophets; the n army of Martyrs; the 
holy Church throughout the world.” 


came again; the place wa ht 
ith something of celestial |ig't’— 
simple altar by ‘he bed 


yy high Communion meet!) ad, 


alice, and plate, and snowy \ — 
ate and drank: then calm! lest, 
mourners, one with dying )reath, 
sate and talk’d of Jesus’ Ahe”g 

From still snother standpoint, the omunion of the Sick 
may be profitably studied. 

To how many it is, and with what ‘ropriateness may it 
be made, the proof and pledge »! Recon: tion. 

When one has wandered !rom the duties and joys of the 
Christian life, hes forgotten baptis: vows, has wavered 
in his allegiance to the Chure!, if sick overtake him, the 
opportunity thus afforded will seized by the Spirit, to p'ead 
tenderly for the wayward souls return righteousness aid 
peace. 

The Holy Cominunion may then become th» proof and plelge 
of Reconciliation. \nd what can serve this purpose so beaut: 
fully or so efiectivel, ’ 

O my soul, if after giving thyself to Cl thou hast bee 
wayward, if the things of earth have blinded thce to the things 
of heaven, if hithert y God has sorrowfull id, as of old 
the prophet’s mouth, “! spake unto thee in (y prosperity, bu 
thou saidst, I will net hear?3§ now, with bodi ain and phys 
cal weakness to rem thee of mortality, in t tilmess of the 
sick-chamber, hear a eed the voice that bids » to thy Loi 
again. Thou canst 1 e baptize’ onee more, o firmed onc 
more; for the founds!:on onee |iid, shall not uid again.| 
But to the Altar thou «+ still holden. Thy God wii! “send thee 
help from the sanctua and streny'then thee out o° *'ion.”** To 


thee, in thy penitenc: ill come, i: bidden and wo}:omed, the 


Christ of the Holy Euc)arist; and the Sacrament ot His Pas- 
sion shall be the pledge ©) thy reconciliation to Him, \\d His to 
thee. Then, if from the sick-ehamber He shall eall thee forth 
again into the life of t!is world, forget not, in the «nys that 
remain for thee upon tlw earth, that thou hast rencwed thy 
allegianee to the Altar, | given thyself afresh to Hm who 


yielded for thee His life wjion the Cross. 
“Unto Thee, O God, wil! I pay my vows; unto Thee 
give thanks. For Thou h:is 


vi 


delivered my soul from death, and 


my feet from falling: that | may walk before God in the light 
of the living.” ++ 

"The Christian Year, Communion of the Sick. 

§Jereaxi. 21, 

|| Hebsiyi 1 

** Pate e. 

++Psi. 12) 13% 

PARABLE OF THE GRASS. 
“He SHALL come down like rain upon the mown grass.” Observe 


the peculiar characters of the grass, which adapt it specially for the 
service of man, are its apparent humility and cheerfulness. Its humil- 
ity in that it seems created only for lowest service—appointed to be 
trodden on and fed upon. Its cheerfulness, in that it seems to exult 
under all kinds of violence and suffering. You roll it, and it is 
stronger the next day; you mow it, and it multiplies its shoots, as if 
it were grateful; you (read upon it, and it only sends up richer per- 
fume.—Ruskin. 
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MISSIONARY WORK 


. before, perhaps never 
with a duty, as we esteem it, so. 
which nov, seems to rest upon us, 2 
Church a large with regard to the support of Church work in 
organizec Dioceses in this countr’, which the Board of Man- 
agers ha.» given forma! notice s! 11 be discontinued on their 
part wit!in five years, by annually; reducing the appropriations 
for such work to the amount of tw nty per cent. 

It was at the May meeting of ‘he Board of Managers that 
this action was taken. The reso’.tion of the Board reads as 
follows 


IN ORGANIZED DIOCESES, 


have we been confronted 
pleasant to perform as that 
., to make an appeal to the 


ions to organized Dioceses in 


“That, in making the appropri 
vakes a reduction at a uniform 


the Domestie field the Board hereby 


rate for the next fiscal year of twe:ty per cent. for each appropria- 
tion to an organized Diocese, and iiitimates that it intends to carry 
this policy out year by year until the Society is entirely exempt 


from responsibility for work in or:anized Dioceses; it being under- 
stood that the proposed reduction s»all not apply to work among the 
Indians and the Colored people.” 

As soon as the report of \ie contemplated action of the 
Board reached us, we made prot: st against the radical departure 
proposed by the Board of Man.agers, and presented in several 
issues of THe Lrvinc Cuurcu, ‘acts and arguments, which, not 
only in our judgment but in that of persons more competent to 
judge, those who had given *aany years to missionary work, 
proved beyond question that ‘his action, if carried into effect 
as intimated, would be most disastrous to the missionary work 
of the Church throughout the West and South. 

To this protest many of the leaders of the missionary hosts 
of the Church gave public assent. The Bishop of Missouri, 
the Bishop of Western Michigan, the Bishop of Springfield, the 
Bishop of Oregon, the Bishop of Georgia, the Bishop of Lex- 
ington, the Bishop of Florida, the Bishop of Montana, the 
Bishop of Western Texas, the Bishop of Fond du Lae, the 
Bishop of Marquette, the Bishop of Oklahoma, were among 
those who publicly protested against the action. The Bishop 
of Easton, though without a word of censure, spoke almost des- 
pairingly to his convention on the subject, while the Bishop 
of Indiana alluded to it as “a serious crisis in our missionary 
work.” Several Dioceses, through their conventions, made for- 
mal protests, but as many of the diocesan conventions, particu- 
larly in the South, had been held before news of the action had 
been generally published, such protests could not be made as 
generally as would no doubt otherwise have been the case. The 


only Diocese which considered the subject in its annual con- 
vention without making formal protest was that of West Vir- 
ginia; and it is only fair to say that that Diocese receives the 
assistance of six missionaries supported by the American 
Church Missionary Society, who supply twenty missionary sta- 
tions, so that after all help from the general Board is with- 
drawn, West Virginia will still be receiving more extra-diocesan 
assistance from that Society than is now received by almost 
any single Diocese from the Church at large. 

As far back as last June,nineteen Bishops had made written 
protest to the Board of Managers. In addition to these public 
protests, and to those made by many others of the best informed 
clergymen and laymen of the Church, we have received private 
letters from many more of the Bishops and others, expressing the 
ereatest anxiety and the opinion that a terrible mistake has been 
made by the Board. Still others have verbally assured us of 
the same; and we may state that the entire West and South, 
almost, if not quite, without an important exception, and a very 
strong section of the East as well, is united in the belief that a 
erave mistake has been made by the Board of Managers. The 
press of the Church, if we may except a weekly paper published 
in Virginia, where the assistance of the American Church Mis- 
sionary Society—an organization which assists only work car- 
ried on on distinctively “Low Church” lines—makes it perhaps 
less easy to estimate the result of the withdrawal of the assist- 
anee of the Church at large where other conditions exist, is 
unanimous, East as well as West, in expressing the same belief. 
North, East, South, West, among Churchmen of all “schools” 
and every section, there is a unanimity of protest which, so far 
as we can recall, has never been precedented when any official 
body in the Church has promulgated a new policy. 

Tn all the discussions of the past summer, not one single 
advocate of the Board, of any standing, has arisen’ so far as we 
have observed; not one single word of explanation or defense 
has been vouchsafed. The only instance in which the continued 
—we had almost written defiant—silence of the members of the 
Beard has been broken, was when the excellent rector of Grace 
Church, New York, replied to an editorial expression in The 
Churchman, which declared a belief that the Board would cer- 
tainly reconsider and reverse their disastrous position, with the 
i» timation that time would show whether or not The Church- 

in was right. Thus far, Dr. Huntington has been right. 

ime indeed has shown that what seemed incredible to every 
‘itelligent and unbiased Churchman outside the Board of 
{anagers, has come to pass. Our appeal heretofore has been 
o the Board of Managers that they would, before it was too 
late, save the Church from the unfortunate position of being 
obliged to establish another agency for carrying on the work 
which their constitution delegates to the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society to perform, or to see an enormous portion 
of the work of the Church in America abandoned. 

The plea has been made that to reverse its action would be 
“stultification” for the members of the Board. But can there be 
a greater stultification than to continue in a mistaken policy 
when the mistake has been pointed out? Is it a stultification to 
say, “We have erred and strayed from Thy ways like lost sheep. 
: We have done those things we ought not to have done” ? 
Must Self be the factor around which the discussion must 
hinge’? We refuse to believe that this is the motive which 
underlies the. refusal of the Board of Managers to reconsider 
their action, though the plea was made by one of their own 
members. We believe that the members of the Board honestly 
believe that their policy is a right policy. We are obliged to 
add that this belief certainly implies a failure on their part to 
understand American conditions or to properly weigh the facts. 
Notwithstanding all this, we desire to deny absolutely that on 
our part there exists any personal animus, or that we have any 
desire to introduce personalities into this our Protest. The 
Board were seized with the excellent desire to effect economy. 
They erred by doing it in a most unfortunate manner. 

We have waited until four regular meetings of the Board 
of Managers have passed, in order that they might have every 
opportunity to remedy the wrong on their own motion. They 
are a Board of Christian gentlemen, in many of whom we have 
reposed large confidence. We felt that it was impossible 
that such a Board could persist in such action after its 
certain results had been pointed out by those who have 
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given their whole lives to the missionary cause. We make no 
effort to hide our disappointment. The Board have not given 
effect to the protests of the Church at large. Their action for 
the ensuing year, and their “intimation” for the four years to 
follow, remain unrepealed. 

From the Board of Managers we appeal to the whole Amer- 
ican Church. We appeal to the Missionary Council, which in- 
deed is powerless in itself to redress the wrong, but which may 
formulate and give expression to the mind of the Church. We 
appeal to the General Convention of 1901, which has power over 
the Board of Managers, its vicars, and where more adequately is 
the mind of the Church expressed. More directly and with 
trust we appeal to Almighty God, who rules the Church from 
His seat on high, to whom it is a small matter whether Queens 
and Princes in China, or His own commissioned representa- 
tives in Aimerica, range themselves against the progress of His 
kingdom. We appeal to Him who said, “I will not leave you 
nor forsake you.” 


Tur TABLE following, shows, ‘irst, the amount appropriated 
for white work among the several organized Dioceses for the 
year 1898-99, being the last year for which the figures are 
before us. The second column shows the number of mission- 
aries supported in whole or in part by these appropriations, 
which number is therefore directly affected by the sweeping 
measure proposed. The third column of figures shows the 
amounts contributed to the work of the Board from the same 
Dioceses : 


Appropria- Amounts con- 
tions to Dio- ere P tributed to 
ceses, 1898-99 Missionaries the Board 

(for white affected. from same 

work oply). Dioceses. 
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BeCriifornigameer heii is ja%-ci00 1,250.00 7 1,792 
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Sy i  S a 1,300.00 15 3,712 
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¢Southern Virginia ...... 400.00 1 2,055 
PRM SCR Ga tava oneieleve 0: sy 2,000.00 15 391 
OU MONAGE | coarse ys « creelie a's 1,800.00 15 924 
BONG HIR cisi5 dc Masa cts\ a7 so 'slele 1,000.00 5 481 
Western Michigan ....... 1,812.50 6 1,378 
West VAMISSOUT! (qciy-s ei+.0.+ +, 1,437.50 8 698 
WV Creams lle Were tae. ee oe 1,000.00 6 999 
$61,579.60 369 $119,296 

Totals omitting ‘‘special’’ 

forms of work in Chicago, 
New York, Ohio, and South- —— — = 
yg 0 oi 6.12 bch Ae eee $58,458.01 365 $36,963 


Tf we assume that each of these missionaries carries on 


‘work at an average of three mission stations, which is a very 


small average indeed, we shall then discover that at consider- 
ably over 1,000 mission points within the organized Dioceses, 
the work must be utterly discontinued, or the support found from 
some other source. This means that some 25,000 communicants 
will be deprived of the Church’s services, and also that the in- 
erease probably to be gathered in under existing circumstances, 
48 thrown to the winds. We do not forget that in many of these 
instances a partial support for the missionary is received from 


_ *For work among Swedes. 

" +Partially for work among Swedes. i 

-t¥or work among Deaf Mutes. Bt 
«. §Appropriation voluntarily relinquished, 1900. 3 
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the mission itself. Where, however, as is invariably the case, 
this support is too small to permit of the residence of a mission- 
‘ary, the amount contributed by the station must be deducted 
from the income of the Church, if the corresponding amount 
contributed by the Board of Mission be eliminated. if the mis- 
sionary cannot be retained at his post in his circuit of three or 
more missions, the financial loss to that Diocese is not only 
the amount of the withheld appropriation, but also the amount 
thet could and would be contributed in those missions toward 
Church work if the appropriation from outside could also be 
maintained, Oonsequently, if we consider this upon a purely 
financial basis, the loss to the Church from these thousand or 
More missions must be very considevable indeed. If we assume 
that each of these missions would raise an average of $100 per 
year, the net loss would therefore ex coed $100,000, which amount 
must be deducted from the income of the Church in these sev- 
eval Dioceses; and, unlike the amour!< withheld by the General 
Board, this sum is a net loss to the “hiurech, not going into any 
other echanne! of her work 


This will appear from the fact «hat it is impossible to 
maintain services, or to keep up any ‘k at all in these »/aces, 
for the most part, unless the approp: ms from the Church at 
large ean be made to augment the e/ ; of the missions them- 
selves. Let us then put down as th st result of this sweep- 


ine action o 
369 missions 


hat the sustenance of 
rate is so manipulated 


the Board of Manag: 
es is taken awiy, or at 


that this number of missicnaries 4 are now suppor «|! in 
part by the Board, must go into some ; of the foreign fe\| or 
of domestic \‘ssionary juri-ictions. | be wholly supported 
by the Board Missions in »lace of ig partially supported 
by them now If we assum that t! salaries, as supiorted 
in other fields by the Board of Miss are to average © 300 
each, which amount must be entirely d by the Churen at 
large, we shal! ‘hen see that «hile the ird saves the sum of 
$61,579.60 by this new rule, »ie inew additional liaviiity 
on the other hand in assumin:. if she « the full suppor of 
these missionaries in some ney ‘ield, of * 295,200. On the ot rer 
hand if she does not give this -\pport t« s number of clerzy- 
men, then the Board must of course coniract the amount of 
nussionary work of the Church 0 whatever extent the mission- 
aries are thrown -nto the army of the u iployed. Thus tne 
additional cost to the Board o| Missions If by this policy, 
if legitimately earr'd out, by co: tinuing e ly the same nim- 
ber of missionaries in the field, »1t transie: ing them to ne. 
posts at home or abroad, is som thing in excess of $230,000 
per year, while, as we have s the los: income to 
organized Dioceses il exeeed © 100,000. may be talon 
as a sample of the cial as di -tinet from spiritual res 


of this new policy 


WE DO NOT MAI , for a ms ment that ¢ ibarrassm\ 
caused by this new works i: the same ra ipon all +! 
Dioceses affected thescby. Indeed we are w e to adm 
that there may be sj ie eases in which the mis*i: .ary appr: 
priations ought to ithdrawn. The Diocese «{ Missour 
has itself declared th:* ‘hat Diocese has reached 1 category, 
and has generously aquished its appropriatic Possibly 
there may be other suc: |)ioceses. We do not asser: iat there 
are, not having sufficic information as to the faci. but yet 
such may be the ease. is, however, does not affect ‘iv main 
contention that the rule «ught not to be made to ap) y to all 
organized Dioceses, irres}. “tive of the conditions of the’ work. 
We maintain that each e should be considered on own 
merits. It is right to eliminate from any comparisons o7 these 


dueted from the table at the end, 
rh covered by the resolution «> the 
ordinary mission work of «ose 


figures, the four Dioceses 
since the work in these, th 
Board, is distinet from 
Dioceses. 

3y comparing the seve’:! columns of the foregoing table, 
it will appear that in the fol wing named Dioceses, the contri- 
butions for missions are greatcr than the appropriations granted 
from the mission funds: : 

California, Missouri, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Western Michigan. , 

West Virginia may be considered in the same group since 
her appropriation from the Board is only $1.00 greater than 
the amount contributed to general missions. We may also add 
the Dioceses of Mast Carolina, Easton, and New Hampshire, 
in which the contributions epproach to a point nearly as great 
as the appropriatio: In al! these eases named, it is easy to see 
that no direct embar:assmen! is created by the new rule, since it 
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will become necessary only to divert contributions from general 
missions to diocesan missions in order to carry on the same 
amount of work. While, however, this may be done without any 
direct financial loss in these Dioceses, yet it cannot be done with- 
out indirect financial loss to the Board in the future, and imme- 
diate spiritual loss, resulting from the fact that the interests of 
the Chureh in those Dioceses must from this time be purely local 
instead of embracing the needs of the Church at large. In other 
words, these Dioceses named must cease to exhort their people 
to maintain any interest in the work of the Church at home or 
abroad outside of diocesan limits. A new selfishness will there- 
by be engendered, and the next generation will show its results. 

; But for the remainder of the Dioceses, except in the few 
cases where possibly the Diocese can really do better than it is 
now doing, and may perhaps be forced to do better by this 
change, the new plan will have the result of cutting off a very 
considerable share of the work of the Diocese. We have already 
seen that this rule means not only that the Diocese loses its gen- 
eral appropriation, but that it also loses at the same time a con- 
siderable part of its income from the mission field, where no 
contributions wil! be made unless services can be carried on, 
and services cannot be earried on without outside assistance. 

The Dioceses which yet remain are the following: 

Alabama, A» <ansas, Colorado, Dallas, Florida, Fond du Lac, 
Indiana, Iowa, Knsas, Lexington, Los Angeles, Louisiana, Mar- 
quette, Springfic |, Mississippi, Nebraska, Oregon, Quincy, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, aud West Missouri. 

These Dioceses then are defenseless before the Board; if 
possibly we de‘uct three or four of the stronger of these 
in which there are centres 0} wealth, which, it may be, will 
find when necc:sity is placed upon them, that they can really 
do better than they have been doing, and can keep up their 
missionary werk. Let it he admitted that there may be 
such in the li.: (though without makin the assertion), and let 
us grant freely that if the Board of Managers believe that 
there are su’h instanees, their appropriations ought to be with- 


drawn. Th: fact remains tliat after «ch deductions are made, 
by far the ¢veater part of the Diocese: in the last roup cannot 
possibly cary on their present missi .ary work without assist- 
ance derive! from outside. 

Indeec there have been two special instances in which the 
Board of \ anagers have themslves cognized this fact. At the 
time the 1-w rule was made, the B -iop of Florida was present 
at the mec !ing of the Board, and ples:.ed so convincingly before 
the Board that the work of the Dio se of Florida might not be 
overturne:, as would certainly be t! result of their action, that 
individun.s of the Board themselve contributed enough to con- 
tinue the work of that Diocese on i‘: present basis. The second 
of these instances is the case of ie Diocese of Texas, upon 


which «uch a severe calamity has rv: 
of Ma: agers have themselves issu: i an appeal for the work of 
that LD ocese. Will they make the ppeal to-day and then deduct 
20 per cent next year ? 

\Vhat, however, becomes of t! 
to make exceptions? Do they in 
is better that offerings should be 
to the general funds of the Boai 
there are no other cases in whic’: equal hardship is inflicted by 
this new measure, for which siccial offerings must be made? 
Why then does the Board comp'ctely reverse its uniform policy 
of many years’ standing, of dis-ouraging “specials,” and at one 
fell swoop adopt a measure whic!: makes contributions for special 
Dioceses absolutely necessary, ‘u at least a dozen or more eases? 
Certainly it must be elear to any observer who knows conditions 
n this country at all, that the missionary work in such Dioceses 
as Alabama, Mississippi, Texas, Marquette, Fond du Lac, Kan- 
sas, Arkansas, and Oregon, must be almost entirely abandoned, 
or else that help must be given to those Dioceses from some out- 
side source. We challenge the members of the Board of Man- 
agers, or anyone else, to deny this proposition. 

Such being the case, the necessities for outside assistance 
being beyond question, ought not the policy of contributing 
through the official Board of Missions be continued? Cer- 
tainly it was the intention of the Church when that Board was 
created, that it should be a collecting and disbursing ageney for 
all the official missionary work of the American Church, excepi 
what is purely local. Trust funds bequeithed to the Missionary 
Society for its general work, were left in the belief that the 
Society would continue to administer those funds for the beue- 
fit of the whole American Church, and not for selected parts, 
to the abandonment of other work having equal claims upon 


‘ir resolution if they proceed 
nd to take the stand that it 
nade as “specials” instead of 
2 Will it be maintained that 
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ently fallen, that) the Board | 
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such funds. Principal amounts held as endowments for ‘the 
general work, are endowments for all such legitimate work 


alike, and may not with equity be denied to a part and applied 


for another part of such work by any process of selection not 
based on the actual or relative needs of the fields. Discrimina- 
tion between fields on any other basis is unjust. We do not now 
repeat in detail the many things that have been said of this pol- 
icy both in THe Living Cuurce and elsewhere. Its unfairness 
to Dioceses that assumed diocesan organization out of mission- 
ary districts without a hint of the punishment in store for 
them; its injustice in that a missionary district which makes 
no effort to pay its Bishop or other expenses continues to 
receive entire support, while its neighbor which has pluckily 
assuined the support of its Bishop and organized as a Dio- 
cese is cut off without a cent; its colossal unwisdom in that 
it must prevent the organization ot present missionary districts 
into Dioceses, and thus compel the Board to continue to support 
at the rate of $3,300 a year, several Bishops whose support would 
be locally raised if a Diocese could be formed without impossible 
conditions being required; all this, and much more, has been 
said before this. It is with great weariness of heart that it seems 
necessary to write again on the subject. 

There are just three courses left open to the Dioceses most 
affected by the new poliey of the Board of Managers. The first 
of these is to utterly abandon almost the entire missionary work 
of these Dioceses, in which the few self-supporting parishes are 
unable to make any considerable offerings for missionary pur- 
poses, and can hardly pay the Bishop’s meagre salary. 

The second is to constitute the Bishop of each of these Dio- 
ceses a special missionary suppliant who will be obliged year 
after year to leave his work and travel through the country to 
obtain funds, if haply such may be found. The result of this 
policy will be that the eloquent Bishop, he of pleasing address, 
he who enjoys traveling away from his Diocese, he who ean tell 
the most “taking” stories, will obtain very much larger funds 
than he obtains at present; while his brother Bishop who has 
fewer wealthy connections in the East, fewer opportunities for 
travel, humbler powers of eloquent appeal, and who moreover is 
sufficiently sensitive to make it disagreeable for him to enact 
the role of ap annual beggar, will be left without any funds for 
missionary work. 

The third plan is to form another society in the Church at 
large for the support of work of organized Dioceses. Several 
of the Bishops have already suggested that such an organization 
be immediately formed. We have ourselves urged delay. To 
carry out this project means a return to those days of rival 
missionary organizations, with no definite centre of missionary 
work, and no way of securing a due equilibrium between the 
al.ounts used for the different missionary purposes which appeal 
to the people of the American Church. -We believe that the 
formation of such a new society, while indeed necessary if this 
action of the Board of Managers is to stand, would yet be a 
serious evil; and that if the present Board of Managers forces 
the Church to organize this new society, the latter will eventu- 
ally swallow up the present Missionary Society itself, because it 
will receive the confidence and support of the people of the 
Church at large; a confidence which unhappily has been terribly 
shaken by this recent action of the Board of Managers. 


Tuis is our solemn protest addressed to the American 
Church .t large, against the new policy announced by the 
Board «{ Managers of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary 
Society. 

T)is is our solemn appeal to the Missionary Council to 
formate the mind of the Church so unmistakably that the 
Boar’) of Managers may see their way clear to abandon their 
disas{rous policy. 

(his is our prayer offered to Almighty God, with a full 
seiise of the responsibility which we incur by publishing this 
statement of existing conditions, in the certain weakening 
f the confidence of the people of the American Chureh in 
their missionary Managers. May God bless the effort we are 
making to save the missionary work in more than one thousand 
missions of the South and West from destruction; to save more 
than 25,000 communicants from being deprived of all oppor- 
tunities for worship according to the Book of Common Prayer;: 
and to prevent the discontinuance of the preaching of the Gospel 
among several million inhabitants of the United States, for no 
other reason than that a group of well meaning gentlemen in 
New York have resolved that missionary work among a large 
class of Americans who are so unfortunate as to possess a white 
skin, shall be abandoned. Amen. 


» Ocr. 6, 1900 
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Heaven’s Distant Lamps; Poems of Comfort and Hope. 
Anna E. Mack. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Anthologies are good or bad according to the experience and 
discrimination of the maker. Miss Mack has here made a very 
ereditable collection of poems that are mostly familiar. The 
subject is one about which most of the poets have written, and 
here are thoughts from Tennyson, Mrs. Browning, Alice and 
Phoebe Cary, Arnold, Bryant, Miss Craik, Faber, Longfellow, 
Lowell, George MacDonald, John Henry Newman, and scores of 
beloved authors whose poems of Heaven are dear to every heart. 
The book is daintily made and attractive. 


Arranged by 


Fairies and Folk of Ireland. By William Henry Frost. 
Sydney Richmond Burleigh. New York: 
Price, $1.50. 

There can never be too many fairy books. One never tires 
of them, however old one may become; though no one grows so 
very old if brought up on good fairy stories. Now Mr. Frost has 
given us a new one, we will all hasten to read it as fast as ever 
we can. 

The stories Mr. Frost tells are all collected from legends 
and folk stories of Ireland preserved in some form or other 
by many persons. Mr. Frost has used all this material and 
woven it in with his own imaginings, so that he has made some- 
thing like connectedness to these, and made a new and charming 
book, which has freshness and imagination, humor and drollery 
combined. We like the arrangement and surmise there is many 
a hearth that will be made merry over the reading of Mr. Frost’s 
new book. 


Illustrated by 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 


The King’s Deputy. 
Chicago: 


A Romance of the Last Century. 
A. C. MeClurg. Price, $1.25. 

This lively romance of another century is well written and 
holds the reader’s attention for the hour it last: with real 
pleasure. The “King’s Deputy” is Theobald Dillon, of County 
Galway, who goes ‘o Dublin to seek his fortune. ©» his first 
evyening’s acquaintance with the new scenes of his venture, he 
succeeds in getting into trouble, by hearing the nam of his 
cousin, Lady Betty, bandied about by some gentlemei in the 
tavern. He resents tlic insult and is called out. The affa vr ends 
in no injury to our hero. In fact he finds the beginniny:s of a 
romance. There is a fair picture of Irish polities in the days 
of George III., when the Duke of Rutland was Viceroy of Ire- 
land. There is an attempt at the abduction of the Viceroy, and 
also several highly colored love scenes, some treason, and Sir 
Theobald Dillon finally weds the charming traitress. 


By ti. A. Hinkson. 


Brethren of the Coast. A Tale of the West Indies, 
Illustrated by Rufus F. Zogbaum. New York: 
Sons. Price, $1.25. 

We remember Raft Mates and Canoe Mates and the whole 
“paft” of good stories this captain of story tellers has written 
for us. Most of them have been of the days we were living in, 
‘but now Mr. Munroe takes us back to the Cuba of a hundred 
years ago. A wealthy planter has a son, and the story has to do 
with the young man’s adventures with a band of pirates who 
infested the coast. There is the name of that arch-villain 
Latrobe, whom every one knows from having read 7) Pirates’ 
Own Book to be a very fiend; but he meets his deseris here in 
splendid fashion. Mr. Munroe could hardly write a story with- 
out taking one to sea, but he is a fine companion to have on 
board, for he spins splendid yarns. This is one of his best. 


By Kirk Mucroe. 
Charles Scribner's 


The Jack of All Trades. New Ideas for American Boys. By D. C. Beard. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $2.00. 


J Tf there is any one who knows how to make “things” that 

boys like, that man is Daniel Beard. He has already written 
The Outdoor Handy Book and The American Boys’ Handy 
Book, but he has told in this volume how to make everything 
from a trap to a house boat, and further he tells how to make a 
“tree house.” 

He tells how to make chicken coops and hat racks; in fact, 
he shows by illustration and careful description how to make 
sleds; also what to do to make a circus. The illustrations are 
numerous and almost numberless. 
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4 Out With Garibaldi. A Story of the Liberation of Italy. By G. A. Henty. 


With Illustrations by W. Rainey, R.I. 
Sons. Price, $1.50. 
In the Trish Brigade. A Tale of War in Flanders and Spain. 


New York: Charles Scribner's 


By G. A. 


Henty. With Twelve Illustrations by Charles M. Sheldon. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, $1.50. 

With Buller in Natal; or, A Born Leader. By G. A. Henty. With Ten 
Illustrations by W. Rainey. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Price, $1.50. 


We do not know of anybody besides Mr. Henty who has 
written such an interesting story for boys, about the troubled 
times that resulted in freeing Italy from her chains. <A story 
of patriotism always is interesting to young Americans, and 
the story of Garibaldi is a tale of heroism and unselfishness. 
All may not agree with the great leader in his rebellion, but all 
will agree that he sought only the good of his countrymen. The 
author has followed the narrative of Captain Forbes and Gari- 
baldi’s Autobiography for incidents. The story has a romance 
running through it that all the boys will like, and Frank, the 
young fellow who goes through fighting without stint, will win 
the admiration of all young readers. 

The young Irishman in The Irish Brigade, who figures 
most prominently in this story, is only one among several gal- 
lant fellows who go out to fight the Spaniards and some others, 
once on a time. Way back in 1710 this same regiment, in name 
at least, fought for France for nearly one hundred years. ‘i'here 
are adventures “to burn” in this story. There are ambus“ades 
and treachery ealore. 


The story moves from Ireland to Ver- 
sailles, to Paris, to Seotland, back again to France. There is 
capture and near approach to death. ‘here are hair-breadth 
escapes and a happy ending. Desmond [ennedy’s fortunes bold 
one’s interest excitingly to the end. 

For the boy or girl who has the “ieuty habit,” the story 
of the War in Natal will not be complete till he reads Mr. 


Henty’s account of it, and this volume i 
purpose. This story has to do with the 
South Africa, and Mr. Henty promises t: 
of the main army next year.” 
The publishers make the 
cover, paper, and illustration. 


published for ¢! 
iting in one part of 
deal with the “Doings 


‘Tenty book very attractive in 


Boy Donald. By Penw Shirley (Sophi 
by C. Louise Williams. Boston: Lee & She 
Boy Donald is eomplete in itself, yet 

of the “Happy Six.” Little Miss Weezy 


May’s Si Cloth, Illustraicd 
Price 75 cts. 
tinues the st 


| Master Don 


Rowe have much to say, and a wise parrot o« onally puts ii 
word, while a frisky monkey tries to keep things lively. 
story is laid in Southern California, where the «ix childyven m« 
with many interesting adventur A handsome Mexiean boy 
plays an important part in the book; and it contains a little 


mystery, satisfactor:! 
may add that, thoug! 
a valuable but not + 

ones, too, who read th 


explained in the elosi: 
aiming to entertain, th 
obvious moral. All chil 
will be anxious to see the 


chapter. We 
le ineuleates 
1, and-olde: 
umes neces 


sary to make a set, wii may be hoped for in due time. 

The Little Dreamer’s Adventures A Story of Droll Days and Droll 
Doings. By Frank Samuel Child, Author of The Hous ith Sixty 
Closets. Cloth, Profuse!y Ulustrated with pen-and-ink drawings by 
C. H. L. Gebfert. Bos Lee & Shepard. Price $1.25 
In The Little Dreamers Adventure Mr. Child has continued 

in a measure his interesting story of The House wii}, Siaty 


Closets. The same children and the same closets that figured in 
that fascinating Christmas story are with us again in an equally 
droli and. charming New Year’s tale. Instead of “Table of 
Contents” we read “Order of Fun,” and a most wonderful! suc- 
cession of fun it is. The children meet and agree to make a 
calendar. They eall a meeting of the days, and Anna Domino 
sits in the chair. It is a large meeting of peculiar days, taking 
the whole range from New \ear’s Day to Christmas Day. But 
the story contains much more than mere fun. There runs a 
deeper meaning through it all, appearing in many happy 
touches, and the conelusion is grand. The numerous excellent 
illustrations help the book to be a sure holiday favorite. 


Playground Toni. By Anna Chapin Ray. 
Y. Crowell & Co. Price, 50 cts. 


Illustrated. New York: Thos. 

Miss Ray depicts the dreadful life in the slums with a 
master hand: there is no imagination in that part of the story: 
it is photographed from life, and she has been wonderfully sue- 
cessful in catching the picturesque dialect of the Ghetto. ‘The 
story is full of humor, tempered with a pathos which is heart- 
stirring. There is no exaggeration, but an evident restraint, 
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which is the test of literary art. In this respect Playground 
Toni is by far the best work that Miss Ray has ever Pu forth. 
It deserves wide popularity. 


By Mary Leonard. Illustrated. New York : 


Price, 50 cits. 


Half a Dozen Thinking Caps. 
Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. 
This lively and reasonable story tells how “Cousin Prue,” 

a young lady just out of college, succeeds in taming half a dozen 
irrepressible youngsters by forming a “T. C. Circle,” and ¢on- 
ducting their energies from aimless explosions of force into use- 
ful channels. .They are not cured of their mischievous ways all 
at once; there are occasional retrogressions into the old forget- 
fulness, but “Cousin Prue” is, on the whole, justified in the eon- 
fidence which she reposes in her charges and in the methods 
which she pursues with them. It is a charming story, and well 
adapted to suggest good ideas among young readers or their 
guardians. 


The Play Lady. By Ella Farman Pratt. 
Y. Crowell & Co. Price, 50 cts. 


It would be an excellent th: 
institution modeled on the plan of that devised by Sybil Nich- 
olas, the Play Lady of Mrs. Pratt’s delightful story. Sybil is 
suddenly left motherless, and the annuity on which they had 
lived, at the time supporting a semi-invalid aunt, ceased. The 
comfortable house had just been paid for; and only a few dollars 
are between them and actual want. Then Sybil, with quick wit, 
devises a plan of taking charge of a dozen or more children sey- 
eral mornings cach week and velieving their hard-working moth- 
ers of their care. She gives them each a luncheon, she plays 
with them an keeps them occupied: it is a genuine kinder- 
garten, though sporadie anc not imitative, for the kindergarten 
is only organized play. The people in the village, who never 
suspect on what slender meais she is working, call her “The Play 


Illustrated. New York: Thos. 


ng if every village could have an 


Lady.” Her success is complete and the success of the story is 

complete: it is full of human nature, of girl nature—for the 

heroine is only fifteen—ani! of child nature; it is simply, sym- 

pathetically told, bright and wholesome and suggestive. 

Sunningwell. By F. Warre Cornish. New York: FE. P. Dutton & Co. 
Price, $1.50. 


This is a story of parish life in England and might well 
have bec: entitled also 'The Life 0’ Philip More, Canon of Sun- 
ningwell. Canon More was something of a humorist, a good deal 
of a philosopher, and a pleasant mon to know. The good Canon 
thought that “the world was made to move by tacking, not by 


sailing down the wind or against i‘; and with that condition of 
_ things we must all comply.”’ “The Mores,” he once said, “alway 
had a thread in their weaving which prevented them from fold- 


ing up neatly, and lying flat and cyen.” There are others in the 
book, members of the More family and of the good Canon’s 
flock, whose history has been tol here in a pleasant narrative 


ictive cover, a well made book, 
to the eye, add to the pleasure 


style, which will please. An attr 
easy to hold, and print acceptabl: 
of possession of this story. 


SUNDIS. 


DE PRC 
Our of the deep I call, O Lord, to Thee; 

The stormy waves about me seethe and roll; 
I am adrift—alone—no help I see; 


O Christ, have mercy on my fainting soul! 


The night grows darker; now above my head 
The waters surge, the wailing sea winds cry; 
My strength has failed me, and my hope has fied; 
O Christ, have mercy! for I sink, I die! 


O Jesu Crucified! a voice I hear— 


A shining Presence walketh on the sea; 
“Nis I—be not afraid!’ He draweth near— 
Redeeming Christ—He saveth even me! 


His strong hands lift me from the hungry wave; 
They draw me close to His forgiving breast, 
And in His tender love, so swift io save, 
My weary heart has found eternal rest ! 
ESTHER WooLIscroFT AYRES. 


To DETHRONE Christianity from its. place in the world to-day 
would be the act of a madman or a fool. Woes it possible to do so, 
vast numbers of intelligent people, who now think themselves eman- 
cipated from it, would strive for its restoration, not at all because 
they thought it divine, but because they had come to realize, as they 
never had realized before, how necessary it was to the progress of the 
world.— New York Tribune. 
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By Mrs. Bray. 


: E-ve’s Paradise 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE S. PopAgeee A. U. Ps 


“Then wisdom stole his bat and ball, 
And taught him with most sage endeayor ; 
Why bubbles rise and acorns fall, 
And why no toy may last forever. 
She talked of all’the wond’rous laws 
That nature’s open Dook discloses, 
And Childhood ere she made a paacen 
Was fast asleep among the roses.’ 
—COhildhood and his Visitors. 


UNT PRISCILLA,” said Owen after breakfast, “I want 
J to have a talk with you.” 

“T shall be ready at eleven o’clock,” answered Priscilla; 
“by that time I shall have seen the cook and the butcher, I shall 
have put down the clothes in the washing book, and have fin- 
ished the various duties of Monday morning, and then JI shall 
be at your service; but I can only give you a short time, as at 
11:30 I am going to inspect the schools, at 12:30 I have a com- 
mittee meeting of the Society for the Promotion of Affection 
and Kindness to Parents from their Children, at ! 

“Oh, please stop, Aunt Priscilla, I am quite satisfied, half- 
an-hour will be all I shall require. I would not interfere for 
worlds with the S.P.A.K.P.C. This is quite a new society, is 
it not?” 

“Tt is,” said Priscilla, “it was my idea, and I think it will 
be a most useful one. It is quite sad in the present day to see 
the levity and irreverence with which parents are treated. It 
makes one quite long for the old days when no child dared to 
sit in its parents’ presence without leave. I believe that our 
society will do a great amount of good in teaching another gen- 
era!ion to pay due respect.” 

“Flow are you going to bring about the happy results?’ 
asked Owen. 

“We are going to settle the rules at the meeting to-day, 
answered Priscilla gravely. “I have been drawing up some, 

1 I should much like to read you a few of them.” 

Priscilla for once actually forgot the cook, and drew a note- 
ok out of her pocket. 

“T am afraid I must not stop to listen to them,” said Owen, 
oxiously glancing at the long list; “but will you allow me to 
nake just one suggestion ?” 

“With the greatest pleasure.” 

At this moment Elsie burst into the room. 

“Aunt Priscilla telling you about her old Spak society, as 

IT call it. Such a blessing she can’t get me to belong, as I have 
not got a parent.” 

“Blizabeth, I am.ashamed of you,” began Priscilla. 

“Just fancy, Uncle Owen,” said Elsie; “all the children are 
to promise to call their parents Sir and Madam. They are 
never to speak except when they are spoken to. They are to 
make little bows when they come into the room, they are te 

“Be silent, Elizabeth, I will not allow any disrespect to be 
shown towards a most useful and important movement. You 
have interrupted us in the rudest way just when your uncle, 
who is most interested, was going to make some valuable sug- 
gesi ons. Now, perhaps, you will allow him to speak.” 

“Oh yes, dear old thing, he shall have his way,” said Elsie, 
perching herself on his knee. ‘Now, silence in the MEAD UG 
here a vigorous shake from her uncle stopped Elsie’s wicked 
little speech prematurely. 

“You are quite right, Aunt Priscilla,” said Owen with the 
utmost gravity; but Elsie saw that his eyes were twinkling. 
“T have one amendment to make. It is that uncles should be 
allowed to share in the privileges that you are going to try and 
obtain for parents. I quite agree with you that parents are not 
treated with respect; but J think that uncles fare much worse. 
There is sometimes a show of respect towards fathers; but 
uncles seem to be allowed no claim whatever to anything of the 
sort. In fact, I believe that nieces imagine that uncles were 
invented for their special gratification. May I suggest that the 
society be called the Society for Promoting Affection and Kind- 
ness to Aunts, Uncles, and Parents?” 

“Splendid, ” cried Elsie, “why, it makes a better word than 


” 
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the other; ‘Spakaup,’ or let us call it the ‘Pack-off Society,’ for 
short.” 

“There seems no end to your levity, Elizabeth; if you speak 
again I must request you to leave the room. I think your 
uncle’s.suggestion is excellent, and I shall bring it forward at 
the meeting. I shall 

_ “Please, ma’am, the butcher is here,” said the parlormaid, 

coming into the room. Priscilla was hastily recalled to her 
duties, and departed instantly, leaving Elsie and her uncle 
laughing in a most unfitting and unseemly way. 

“What a bad little girl it is,” said Owen; “and just when I 
was going to ask for such a treat for her. Now I really am 
afraid to speak of it.” 

“Oh, do tell me, uncle, and I’ll be so dreadfully good. Vl 
belong to Aunt Priscilla’s Pack-off Society. Tl always call you 
Sir, and I’!] make such a nice little bob curtsey when I come 
into the room, just like the schoo!-children; but I won’t, no, I 
won’t promise not to speak except when I’m spoken to, for I 
know I should not keep it for five minutes, and he would be a 
dull old Uncle Owen.” 

She slipped off his lap, made him a demure little curtsey. 

“Please, sir, ’m very good; will you tell me all about it 
now ?” 

“T do not know whether your aunt will consent; perhaps I 
had better ask her first.” 

“Oh, no, no! Do tell me, because then you see I can be 
getting gooder and gooder whilst she is making up her mind.” 

“Well, you know how often you wished to see Eve, and I 
did not think there would be any chance. This morning I have 
had a letter from Sir Jasper, asking if you may go and stay at 
Moina to be with her.” 

“To stay at Moina!” 


Elsie gave a perfect gasp of delight. 
“Why, I have never stayed away in all my life; besides, I know 
you would not have told me if you did not mean me to go. My 
holidays are just going to begin, so she can’t make any fuss 
about lessons. But tell me, why does Sir Jasper ask me? I 
thought Eve might not see any children.” 

“She has been ill, Sir Jasper says, and the doctor says she 
must have a child to play with, and you will have to be very 


good and not excite her too much. I know I can trust you, 
Elsie.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Elsie, hugging him; “you snow you 
can, ghd that I would really do any thing in the worl: to please 
you,” and her face sew quite serious with the look which Owen 


loved, but did not oiien see. 
“When am I to go, uncle?” 


“As soon as your aunt will give leave. Now run off to 
your lessons, and show her what a good girl you are going i. be.” 

Elsie ran off, and Owen took up Sir Jasper’s letter sgain 
and read it carefully. 

“We does not actually admit it here,” he said to himself, 


“but it is quite evident that he is beginning to feel thai his 
nian has not sueceeded.” 

At eleven o’elock he went to look for Priscilla, and, a: he 
expected, had considerable difficulty in gaining her consent. 
At first she refused decidedly. 

“What, let her go and associate with a little heathen! No, 
Owen, that is a thing I can never permit; think how she may 
be contaminated.” 

“On the other hand, Priscilla, think what good she may do 
to the little heathen,” said Owen. 

That was a point of view that had not struck Priscilla, but 
still she was not to be convinced in a hurry. 

“Elsie has had good principles instilled into her,” 
“and I do not wish them to be perverted.” 

“T do not think you need be afraid,” answered Owen; “in 
spite of her love for fun, I have great confidence in her, and I 
do not believe that she would be really naughty or easily led 
astray. She is a very determined little woman. Besides,” he 
added, “do you not think it would be a very great test as to 
what your teaching has been. I believe that if Elsie is left to 
herself, and responsibility thrown upon her, she will rise to the 
occasion, and show what a really fine character hers is. After 
-all, I have never known her do a really naughty thing. She is 
a most upright, honorable ona her faults are merely childish 
ones which she will outgrow.” 

“There is something in what you say,” said Priscilla, 
secretly gratified by Owen’s allusion to her teaching; “but I own 
that I wish I could trace a more serious vein in her character, 
there is'so much levity and love of making fun.” 

“Oh! I would not check her light-heartedness for anything,” 
said Owen; “it is one of her great charms. She has an inex- 


she said, 
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haustible fund of humor and merriment within her. As the 
troubles of life come, that will be quenched quite soon enough; 
let her be the happy child she is as long as she can. Why, after 
all, you and I would be the first to miss it; what would the 
house be without our merry little Elsie? I often wonder at the 
high spirits she always has, for after all it is but a dull life that 
she leads. Happily she is one of those children who seem to 
get fun and amusement out of every dry little detail of daily’ 
life. I think it is a blessing to be thankful-for, not to be 
erushed.” 

Elsie’s ringing laugh was heard in the distance, and Pris- 
eilla could not help a smile for the child, who, however she 
tried to hide it, had such a warm place in her heart. 

Steps were heard coming down the passage, and presently, 
instead of bursting into the room as usual, Elsie gave a quiet 
little tap at the door. 

“Come in,” said Priscilla, rather surprised, and forthwith. 
there entered the quaintest little old-fashioned figure that could 
be imagined. 

Elsie had 


\ 


instead of preparing her- 
hich were stowed away: 
dresses that had beem 
id which Priscilla had 


been spending her time, 
lessons, in ransacking a wardrobe, in w 
old costumes of bygone days. Broca:| 
handed down trom mother to daughter, 


earefully folded and hidden away from ‘sie as so very worldly. 

Little she knew that it was the favorite pastime of the child 
to get out these old dresses, and array berself in them. JHlsie 
was always dressed in the very plainesi ire, usually in brown, 
as that color wore the best. A brown Scotch tweed, almost in- 
destructible for everyday, an: another for Sundays, a brown 
jacket, brown hat, and her hair always tied up with. brown 
ribbo mn. 

Elsie never made any open objections; but oh, how she 
hated brown, and it was a delight to her to look upon the lovely 
colored dresses in the old cup oard, atisty her natural 
child craving for pretty things, by dressing up im them and 


posing before a long looking-glass, also put sway because it wus 
worldly. 

Now a demure little figure stood b« » them, with long 
skirts touching the ground, shor! waist an‘ ‘ull sleeves, a lit: 
tight-fitting cap tied over the re ellious ¢ With her head 
hanging down as if overcome wi'li shyness, ‘‘lsie made a d 
curtsey, and then stood still, as it awaiting a command. 

“What does all this nonsense mean, Elizabeth?” said Pri 
cilla, trying not to sec how sweet was the 1 face and figur 
in its old-fashioned diess. 

“Methought it would meet your approval! iored madam,’ 
answered Elsie; “you were wishing that the old times could 
eome back, so I thou: you would like it if i tried to go bac! 
to them and put on i.is dress. ay it plea yu,” she con- 
tinued, turning to { » with another deep reverence, “to tel! 
me whether this good t of mine hath given her consent, tha 
T should quit my an | home in seareh of ady ives. I fain 
would know.” 

“We were just « ussing it, Elizabeth,” s Priseilla, 
“when you interrupted in this unseemly manner.” 

Priscilla tried to lows stern; but Elsie was so bewitchingly 
pretty, that even she was unable to keep up appearance: 

Elsie was quick encuzh to take advantage of 1‘, and she 
did what was a very rare thing for her to do. She saw that 


Priscilla was in an unusually gracious mood, and in another 
moment she was, not on ‘cr aunt’s lap, that would have been 
far too great a liberty, but on the arm of her chair, and had 
pressed her rosy lips to her cheek. 

“You are going to let me go, are you not, dear, davling, 
dearest aunt ?” 

“And if I do not let jou go,” said Priscilla, smiling in 


spite of herself, “what shall | be, not dear, dearest, or darling, 
I am quite sure.” 

“You shall be anything y 

The face was so pleading, that Priscilla could not refuse. 

“T am inclined to consent,” she said; “I felt somewhat 
afraid of trusting you with a heathen child; but your uncle 
seems to think you might do her good.” 

“T do her good!” eried Elsie, and it was evidently a new 
light to her; “I do her good, do you think I could?” she said, 
turning to Owen with such a serious look, that Owen saw he 
had been right. Responsibility was what Elsie required. 

“T think you might do her a great deal of good, my child,” 
he said gravely, and so the matter was settled. 

‘Priscilla’s thoughts during the S.P.A.K.A.U.P. meeting 
that morning seemed rather to have gone astray. 

; ' | To be Continued. | 
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RELIGIOUS HOLD-UPS. 


By W. H. Geistwetrt. 


HAT is a startling title; reads much like the headlines in 
our Chicago papers nearly every day in the week. There is 

not a night (owing to the excellent (%) police system) but two 
to half a dozen people are held wp and robbed. Can it be pos- 
sible that religious people are engaged in the hold-up business ? 
I am inclined to think they are. The conclusions arrived at are 
the outcome of considerable experience and observation. The 
writer freely admits that on several occasions, considerably dis- 
tant in the years, he joined in with the business here con- 
demned; if the Lord will forgive him he will never do so again. 
But what form does this hold-up business take; do Christian 
people waylay a man in a dark place and tel! him to hold up his 
hands and then go through his pockets “for the sake of the king- 
dom?’ Not exactly; but we come pretty close to it. Take this 
sample. He was a pastor of a church not far from me when I 
was connected with a church—in the moon, say; but every word 
here is a fact. He was printing a paper for the benefit of his 
church; he wanted advertisements to help pay the bill; he went 
to a dealer and said: “I want you to take a half-page ad.; it 
will cost you $6.” “Well,” said the dealer, “it will be of no 
benefit to me; I really canuot afford to give that much to the 


ehurch, and as for putting it in an advertisement in the little 


paper it will vender no service whatever.” “Well,” said the pas- 
tor, sharply, “if you don’t vo into this thing I'll see that none 
of my people patronize you.” That angered the dealer; in a 
hurried way he pointed to the door and said: “Go out that 
door; I do not want any of your people to patronize me, if that 
is the principle upon which you peo: le do things.” And as the 
good man did not have a gun, he went out. It will be a very 
clear day when that dealer is restored to even a decent opinion 
of Church people—and who can blame him; it was a case of 
religious hold-up, one that did not work. 

“You have no idea how we are bored on these things,” said 
one of the best business men, and oie of the noblest men I know. 
“My dra wer is full of tickets to every conceivable entertain- 
ment; tickets we never use, and never want, to begin with; but 
we cannot well refuse to buy; it is a ease of bulldozing that we 
simply submit to, for fear of losing some excellent people.” 

It is the time for the annu;! fair or bazaar. 
woman in the society makes a break for her grocer; will he give 
a ham, some sugar, oranges—anything? The fair desperado 
who is after the good of the church does not care very much just 
what the grocer gives. If she were the only woman, and hers 
the only church, he might meekly accept the situation; but he 
has other customers, and they belong to other churches, and 
_ other churches have fairs and festivals; and each in turn “holds 

him up.” Of course his hands go up, but his heart goes down; 
and his’ opinion of the whole method of the church insti 
would be interesting, but perhaps not edifying. He is mad. 
If he has any religion this relizious burglary does not add to it; 


. he has none, he is less likely than ever to come to the king- 
om. 


Almost every week I find announcements at my door; I am 


invited to the church and also told in the next line where I may 
have my laundry done. 


Sometimes it is a programme of a 
church concert. 


The programme fills about five inches on one 
page, perhaps two pages have a few inches each; but the pro- 
gramme is a large paper, filled with advertisements that are of 
no value whatever to the advertisers; nobody believes they will 
bring in a dollar; they are the result of religious hold-ups. Men 
consent to be victimized lest they be boycotted later on. And 
all the while there is going on an education of prejudice away 
from the church which is appalling. The very men who ought 
to come to us, will not. They look upon usas nothing other 
than money-grasping crowds; and we confess by our methods of 
raising money that the principles underlying the institution 
have not a great hold on the members, else they would conduct 
their business in other and more honorable ways. Doubtless 
they would be willing to give a dollar to the church, if they were 
asked squarely for it; but to get it in a way represented as an ad- 
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vantage, when they know that there is none; when they are 
really forced to center our schemes for self-protection from pos- 
sible loss of customers—they often smile and give us the money; 
but they do not smile when the hold-up man or woman has left 
the store. 

What adds to the serious aspect is that usually the small 
dealer is the victim. A large merchant simply says, “We have 
decided as a principle in our business that we will not advertise 
in any local church circular or paper.” And that is an end to 
it; we do not think of insinuating to him that he may possibly 
lose our custom; he is too big for us to try that threat; but that 
small dealer, to whom every dollar means much, who cannot even 
carry much advertising in regular newspapers which touch the 
whole community, he is an easy victim, because the poor fellow 
cannot help himself, \ 

The writer of this article does not hesitate to say that fully 
99 per cent. of this sort of advertising is of no value whatever 
to the advertiser. It is usually thrown about the street, put 
under doors; its character is so well known that people rarely 
pick it up and read it. Sometimes—very often—the circulars 
are not distributed at all. A promise is made to an advertiser 
that 1,000 programmes will be printed; they are, but there are 
only 200 or 300 people at the concert; and the programmes are 
fit for waste paper. Or, as is often the case, a book is gotten up, 
finely printed; a large edition. Perhaps 500 copies are distrib- 
uted; if you will search closet shelves you will find any number 
of these books which will never see the light for natural reasons. 
And the advertiser—? He has been held up, that’s all. 

Again, it is a Sunday announcement; above it, below it, on 
each side of it, and on the other side, you find the business of the 
community spread before you; and while the service is going on 
each person has this paper in his hand, perhaps listlessly looking 
over it, else why have the advertisements there. Oh, we expect 
him to read the announcements, but be careful not to let his 
eyes fall on the other things until the next day! Ah, yes; he 
will do that, for it must not be that the advertiser is cheated out 
of his natural due. 

Let us quit the business. If people want to have a “sale” 
(I am not discussing the ethics of a sale here), let them buy the 
goods; make them themselves; buy groceries at regular market 
prices; as a church do not let us “Jew” people. Perhaps the 
sale will be all the better if it is more honorable. Quit the 
advertising business; print announcements by themselves—they 
will be read more quickly; you can put some character in your 
printing which it will never have when you cover it with the 
announcements of victimized advertisers. 

Of course if you go to your advertisers with this article and 
ask them whether they have looked upon you as religious high- 

vaymen, they will say, “Never for a moment.” They have 
“ood reasons to say it—the same reason that is behind their giv- 
ing you the “ad.” But I know them better, have talked with 
them; they believe every word I have said. It was the warm 
word of thanks from a merchant quite a few years ago—who 
expressed his gratification at the fact that the church was not 
forever on the street with tickets or schemes to raise money— 
that settled him on the policy here pleaded for. Since then he 
has had conversations with other business men, and their feel- 
ing on the subject is such that to-day he would not put a line 
of advertising on his church printing for any price whatever. 
—The Standard. 


Tx Parts this summer they have an exhibition of idols, in the 
Fast (ndian Department of the Dutch exhibit. Here they are, big 
and little, old and new, esthetic and grotesque, worthless and price- 
less. And what is most striking about the exhibit is that they are 
all ugly. They form in fact a wonderful commentary upon St. Paul’s 
words in the first chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, to the effect 
that when men turn away from God, whichever way they face their 
way is certain to lead downwards. No one can keep the worship of a 
false religion keyed up to “the beauty of a Greek god.” It is bound 
to deteriorate to birds, and beasts, and four-footed creatures, and 
creeping things. Though there may be hundreds of millions of 
idolators living in the world to-day, every idol in existence 1s hideous. 
As if the curse of God were on it, it becomes more twisted and dis- 
torted with each new reproduction. And that is just as true of the 
idols that can’t be shown. A man may make fame, or wealth, or 
philosophy his god; but the further he goes in worship of his idol 
the more does it become the very caricature of its first self. No 
applause can be too base, no gold too dirty, no philosophy too absurd 
to delight him. Lofty conceptions disappear. Noble aims are lost 
And the life which diverged but little from the heavenly 
way descends lower and lower until nothing else can describe it than 
Paul’s own words, “earthly, sensual, devilish.” That is what the idol 
show teaches us.—TZhe Interior. 
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IN LIGHTER VEIN. 
By Fora C. Orr. 


( E had suffered many things from many sable cooks for the 
past two weeks. To-day we got one who seemed bright, 
clean, well-dressed, and amiable. 

~ In the confidential talk about dinner there was nothing she 
did not seem to know how to cook, and we left the rear regions 
with a sigh of relief, to join our much-abused guests in the 
sitting-room. 

The door-bell rang and more guests arrived—the unexpected 
variety. They always seem to appear when the domestic sea is 
turbulent. But we resigned ourselves to the inevitable and re- 
joiced in the thought of the good dinner forthcoming, for our 
new cook had let transpire the fact that she was a graduate of 
S—s high school for young colored women. 

In due season we ushered our guests into the dining room. 
The table looked all right, for we had showed the new cook what 
dishes to use, and where to place everything. 

And the dinner! It was absolutely uneatable. There are 
no. words to describe our mortification and despair! 

A quick-witted guest came to our relief and turned the 
whole thing into a jest. So, with laughter, tea, baker’s bread, 
butter, and fruit, we managed to finish our meal. 

Afterwards, the amiable cook, in elegant language, begged 
me to excuse her and let her go down town before she washed 
the dishes.- Remonstrating upon such unheard-of conduct, and 
pressing her for a reason for such unseemly haste, she said: 

“Well, I want to go to a restaurant and get my dinner. I 
am sure I cannot eat this cooking!!” 


THE NORTHWARD AND WESTWARD EXPANSION OF 
RUSSIA IN EUROPE, 


' “Wr KNOW with what energy and alternation of suecess and 
failure Peter the Great struggled against the Swedis) masters of the 
eastern and southern shores of the Baltic. We are amazed when we 
reflect that a war, lasting more than twenty-one years; a war that 
conyulsed all Europe; that brought the Swedes into the heart of 
Russia and the Russians into the center of Germany; ‘hat brought 
about the creation of a Russian army and navy under tlie fire of the 
enemy, and that numbered a score of battles on lan’ and sea— 
should have ended in results apparently so meagre as wvere those 


gained by Russia in 1721 at the Treaty of Nystad. Bui these con- 
quests gave him on ‘he Baltic the ports of Riga, Revel, ai.1 Narva; 
they gave him also ile mouths of two rivers, the broad ‘eva and 


the Duna, or Dvina (jot to be confounded with the other Dvina that 
empties into the White Sea).. It was on the islets of the Neva tHat 
Peter the Great had founded in 1703, on lands still disputed by the 
Swedes and by the floods, the capital of European Russia, St. eters- 
burg, protected on the west by the maritime fortress of Kronstadt. 
Yes, ‘the Giant Czar’ considered himself amply repaid for his (forts 
of twenty-one years by the fact that for his vast continental /»ipire, 
still wrapped in Asiatic darkness, he had been able ‘to open one win- 
dow in Europe.’ If Napoleon I. had not attempted ‘o re- 
establish on the Russian frontier a Polish kingdom under the name 
of ‘the grand duchy of Warsaw,’ perhaps Russia would not have been 
ambitious to secure possession of any former Polish territory. After 
the fall of Napoleon, the Czar Alexander I. was obliged to appropriate 
a considerable part of this. Henceforth the western frontier 
of Russia was fixed. It has not changed since 1815, and, to admit 
the possibility of a change in the future, it would be necessary to 
admit the possibility of a total over-turning of the European balance 
of power.’—Atrrep RAmBAvp in “The Expansion of Russia,” in The 
International Monthly for September. 


A NEW WRINKLE IN WINDOW GARDENS. 
By LAura §. LA MANCR. 


) THE PLANT WINDOW has come to stay. There is a comp nionship 
and pleasure about it that endears it to all housewives ai home- 
loving women. Yet after all, the universal display of geraniums, 
fuchsias, ete., grows to be rather monotonous, because so common, 
A lady whose plant windows are the admiration of her friends. has 
varied the usual window collection after this manner. Wittout 
entirely cutting out all the old favorites, she has lessened their 1)11m- 
ber, and in their place has substituted a collection of tropical fruits. 
_ These are easier to grow than flowering plants, are usually of majes- 
tic appearance, and, because of their oddity, attract much attention. 

Her specimens include the banana, fig, date, and pomegranate, 
the grape-fruit, citrus or pomelo, the orange, Jemon, and olive. The 
banana has wide, handsome leaves, from four to six feet long, and 
held so erect and high that a man can walk under them. The high- 
est leaves touch the ceiling, and the corner of the room where this 
banana stands is transformed into a tropical bower by its presence. 
The pomelo stands several feet high, shaped like a tree, and its broad 
evergreen leaves are most beautiful. The fig, loaded with fruit, is 


also several feet high, its deeply-lobed foliage unlike any other plant. 
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At one side of the entrance to the bay window stands this pomelo, or 
rare grape-fruit citrus, flanked by a tall rubber plant. At the other 
side is the fig with its companion rubbc» plant with its wide, hand- 
some leaves. On the stand with the flowering plants are the lemon, 
orange, lime, pomegranate, date and coifee plants, all but the pome- 
granate showing the glossy foliage that distinguishes broad-leaved 
evergreens. The date indeed, is a palm, feathery and graceful, and 
though it does not bear fruit in the window, is always admired, All 
the other tropical fruits bloom and bear fruit when of fair size, and 
the oranges hanging like golden apple: along the bush’s boughs, are 
especially beautiful. 
Their owner finds her tropical fruits less trouble than her flow- 
ering plants. Twice a weel she sponges her banana leaves to keep 
them free from the red s; 


r. Once » week all of the others are 
showered, and she has no trouble with any insects upon them. The 
frit once set, hangs on for months, e»owing more perfec! and of 


finer eolor each day. And she has tle pleasure now and then of 


of!«ring some friend a treat of ripe figs o: oranges grown in her. own 
window. 
A NERVOUS CHILD, 
A NERVOUS CHILD should not be stimulated, but soothed and 
quieted, and kept out in the ‘vesh air as much as possible, without 
being exhibite! or agitated. Above all vers, try to contro! your 


own nerves when caring for it. and this \ have a quieting eflect on 


the child. Keep yourself in the best con n you can. Walk in the 
fresh air every day, not pushin the ba riage, but leaving the 
baby in competent hands. If only for « rt time, the change and 
the air will work wonders. 

Some one has written: “Cod has a | plan for the mother. 
God is teaching lier the things would » her learn. God is her 
teacher throug! ver children. she doci she attent, studious to 
eatch the Mast meaning as speak ier by many voices no 
ear but hers hears, by a thousend affili ; between hérsel’ and 
her children, invisible except to spiritua ence? Is she seeking 
the significance the divine teaching f: he pages of he> own 
child’s heart and life?” 4 

\Vhen a youny mother is jus: )eginnin; eel her responsi ility, 
it isn’t very difficult to reach her ) cart. W ud speak comforting 
words to the youny mothers. Ask the Fat n heaven for he!p in 
your daily life with the little one», and the the best you ca. or 
them, and by His grace you will the pla ? motherhood to bis 
satisfaction and glory. Don’t gei ‘liscoura; if you cannot carry 
into practice all the good theorie- that you friends and neigh ors 
tell you. Different «hildren require different tment, and mo 5 
must learn by patience and expericnce the b methods to pu 
with each one. 

Says Sir John W. hein, M. D.. in Harper 2aar, “I have « 
and over again seen instances of brvak-down i1 ung people, wh 
by judicious management, moral aod physical the part of 
mother could haye beer averted. I know of no «ircwnstances wh 
so deeply affect the ner) us health : happiness sent and futu 
of the child as the i ite domes! © relations \ the parent. 
seems possible for m¢ hildren to »car a great of disappoin'- 
ment outside of the « tie life wien they feel of moral su)- 
port at home. We he: much of young girls no ng understo 
in their homes that w apt to maxe light of an | it a foolis 
whim, and often wit) injustice: but, on the o hand, a0) 1 
equally true that freti 5, obstinacy, capriciousne- wae ambi- 
tions and fitfulness ar: n rather the outcome of disordered nery- 


ous systems than the msn cstations o! badly-balanced racter. 

“Now it is that the »oiher often fails to understand cxactly how 
to treat the child, and 10 likely 1o make mistake: hich fre- 
quently come perilously | being sad and irrevocable 3s. Iv is 
essential that she learn to discriminate between what is pcrverseness 
on the one hand, and the ult of upset nerves on the r; for, 
while the former requires ral correction, the latter a nds a 
different care. The physics! as well as the moral conditios need 
attention.” 

BIBLE SOCIETY WILL SELL ITS PLANT; 

‘Tae old Bible House at Vourth Avenue and Nineteenth Sircet, 
the home of the American Bille Society for nearly filty years, is to 
be sold. The great printing establishment of the society wil be 
given up and Bibles printed by contract. The fight of the last iive 


years between the Oxford and /» ernational Bible Companies of Eng- 
land has been so bitter that the business has become unprofitab ie. 
Because of this competition the receipts of the American Bible Society 
have been reduced from $662,729 in the fiscal year 1893-94 be $350,- 
173.82 in the year just ended. The issues in 1893-94 were 1,477,659 
volumes, and in the year just closed 1,408,801 copies were sent out. 

The corner stone of the ible House was laid on June 24, 1852. 
The property cost $304,000 an: its present value is probably $1,000,- 
000. During the last eighty-four years the American Bible Society 
has issued 67,396,306 copies of the holy scriptures. The society owns 
135 sets of stereotyped plates of the Bible, which are considered 
notable typographic! works. The society has had the Bible trans- 
lated and printed in ninety-five different languages and dialects. 
Among these are the ‘ollowing: Albanie, Slavonic, Reval, Eshonian, 
Osmanli, Turkish, Koordish, Azerbijan, Ancient Syria,, Urdu,.,.Can- 
arese, Pahari, Chinese, \'noctaw and Zulu. 
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Church Calendar, 
oh 


Oct. 1—Monday. (Green). 

“ 5—Friday. Fast. 

“-%—Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity. 
(Green). 

“ 12—Friday. Fast. 

“ 14—Highteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
(Green). 


““ 17—Wednesday. (Red at Bvensoxg). 


“ 18—Thursday. St. Luke, Hvangelist. (Red). 

“ 19—Friday. Fast. (Green). 

‘““ 21—Nineteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
(Green). 

“ 26—Friday. Fast. 


“  27—Saturday. (Red at Evensons). 
“  28—SS. Simon and Jude. Twentieth Sun- 
day after Trinity. (Red). 


“ 29—Monday. (Green). - 
“  31—Wednesday. (White at Ky isong). 
CALENDAR OF COMING E'\/ENTS. 


Oct. 9.—Diocesan Council, Milwaukes. 
Oct. 10-12—Daughter« of the King, Pit:..burgh. 


| Rey. John Davis, D.D. 


Oct. 10-14.—Brotherhood of St. Andrew, Rich- 
mond, Va, 

Oct, 18-21.—Canadian Convention ':. St, A, 

Oct. 21.—Recommended as Day o* Intercession 
for Sunday Schools by Am. ch. S. S. Inst. 

Oct. 23-25.—Missionary Council, ‘.ouisville, Ky. 

Nov. 13.—Dioces: 1 Convention, A »any. 

Nov. 13-16.—Chu:ch Congress, Pr>vidence, R. 1. | 


Nov. 20.—Dioces 
_ Dee, 4.—Diocess 


1» Convention, 


Convention, Sp ingfield. 


Personal [Mer tion. 


THE Rey. 
Vt., has acce 
‘Church, New 
his duties t! 


Preston Barr, of 
ted the rectorshi; 
‘edford, Mass., an: 
irst Sunday in A 


THE address of the Rey. W. P. Brow: 
‘be changed x:ter Noy. ist fron. Bastrop, 
Jonesboro’, k. 


Jnosburg Talis, 
of St. Martin’s 
will enter on 
vent. 


will 
ALO. 


ess of the Rey. 
i Hast Point, ‘ 


‘RY is 
e, Ga. 


Tiiomas I 
i... to. Hape 


THE a 
‘changed f 


CASWALL has = ccepted 
Christ 
1g the 


. High 


7, Ropwrt C. 
nent as minister-in-charge 
Church Caihedral, Lexingtun, Ky., di 
yacancy of the rectorship. .1ddress, 12 
St., Lexinston, Ky. 


THR 
Church, 
Peter's 


TH? 
of Chi 
becom 
Holy 
dutics 


Ton i 
the appoi 


ev. L. J. CHRISTI OR, rector ¢ 
fomer, has accepted the cha. 
nureh, Auburn, N. Y. 


Rev. Dr. J. B. FALKN»R, recto 
st Chureh, Germantown, Philad: hia, has 
rector of the American Chur 1 of the 
rinity, Paris, France, and com»ienced his 
in August. 


alvary 
of St. 


meritus 


s declined 
Arundel 
all to St. 


‘an Rev. ANDREW G. GRINNAN 1 
the call to St. James’ Church, An 
Couxty, Maryland, haying accepted : 
Pawul’s Church, Weston, West Virgini«. 


tor of the 
v Brighton, 
e rectorship 


Tur Rey. PascsL TARROWER, 
Chureh of the Ascension, West 
Staten Island, has been called to 
of Christ Church, Poughkeepsie, N. 


£ Northport, 
ctorship of St. 


THe Rev. WILLIAM HOLDEN, 
N. Y., has accepted a call to the r 
James’ Church, Brooklyn. 


Tun Rev. R. FE. Humpurins, of St, Paul’s 
Church, New York, has been callea to the rector- 
ship of Trinity Church, South Norwalk, Conn. 


Tun Rt. Rev. F. D. HuntTINGTON, D.D., Bishop 
of Central New York, returns this 


euse, N. Y. 


Tum Rev. WittiAM J. Roporrson has re- 
signed the position of assistant priest in th 
Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, and may be 
addressed at 4514 Baltimore Ave., West Phil: 
delphia. 

Tue Rey. Dr. C. Evtis Stevens has removed 
from 2217 to 2227 Spruce St., Philadelphia, /a. 


Tun Rey. G. A. Strone, of Brockton, has be- 
come rector of Christ Church, Quincy, Mass. 


Tue Rey. Marcus A. TOLMAN, has resisned 
the rectorship of St. Mark’s Church, Much 
Chunk, and may now be addressed at 123 8, digh 
St., Bethlehem, Pa. 


w Hampshire. | 


week to Syra- , 
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THE Rev. Howarp R. Warkpr has changed 
his address from Perdue Hill, to Atmore, Ala. 


THE Rev. MittepGh Waker, of Hartford, 
has received a call to the rectorship of Trinity 
Church, Wethersfield, Conn. 


THe Rey. J. C. WarinG has resigned the rec- 
torship of the Church of the Messiah, North San- 
tee, 5S. C., and has been transferred to the Dio- 
cese of Arkansas. 


ORDINATIONS. 
DPACcONS. 


OKLAHOMA.—On Thursday, Sept. 27th, at St. 
Andrew’s~Church, Lehigh, I. T., SAMUBL G. Por- 
ror, by the Bishop of the District. The sermon 
was preached by the Rev. A. B. Nicholas, of 
Guthrie, Okl. Mr. Porter will be assigned to the 
missions at Purcell and Paul’s Valley, I. T. 


DEACONS AND PRIESTS. 


SourH CARoOLINA—In Christ Church, Green- 
ville, Sept. 23d, by the Bishop of the Diocese, 
CROSSWELL McBpre to. the Diaconate, and the 
Rev. Harotp THOMAS to the Priesthood. 

PRIESTS. 

InDIANA.—On Sunday, Sept. 23d, in St. Paul’s 
“hurch, Evansville, by the Bishop of the Diocese, 
the Rey. Epwin RoyaLu CAarnrmR, presented by the 
The preacher was the 
Very Rey. Roger H. Peters, Dean of the Cathe- 
dral, 

OKLAHOMA.—On Sunday, Sept. 23d, at Em- 
manuel Church, Shawnee, the Rey. F. C. Sm1itH, 
missionary at Shawnee and Chandler, the Bishop 
preaching the sermon. The Rev. Messrs. Brooks, 
Diggs, Fick, and Nicholas joined in the laying en 
of hands. 


DIED, 


Marsn.—At Horicon, Wis., Tuesday, Sept. 
18th, 1900, Mmupa, the infant daughter of Wil- 


liam and Mrs. Marsu, of Thayer, Mo, The 
Burial Office was said in All Saints’ Church, 
West Piains, Mo., on Saturday, Sept. 22nd, and 
interment was in Oak cemetery ; 
“Jesus called a little child unto Him.” 
Scnuoot.—In Phoenix, Ariona, September, 


ears. The burial 
Church, Dresbach, 
hos. K, Allen offi- 


1900, Prep ScHoonu, aged 31 
took place from St. James’ 
Minn., Sept. 26th, the Rev. 
ciating. 


WANTED. 


POSITIONS OrvE@RED. 
teward and business 
‘ss with terms and 


Lima, Ind. 


Rucror.—A parish, Diocese of Texas, wants a 
rector. Please state whether married or unmar- 
ried. Address, “C,” care THH LiviInGc CHURCH, 
Milwaukee. 


BUSINESS MANAGER.—A 
manager for school, Add 
testimonials, Hown ScHoo! 


POSITIONS \VANTED. 


Matron in a school; 
Address Mrs, 


MatTron.—Position as 
unincumbered ; highest references. 
Mary R. Forss, Plymouth, Ind. 


FOR SALE, 


CoMMUNI Warpers 20 cents per hundred; 
Priests’ 1 ct. cach; Marked Sheets, 2 cts. Miss 
A. G. Buoomis, 229 Railroad Ave., Mt. Vernon, 
NY) Vg 


APPEALS, 


THE DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN Mr 

INCLUDPS all the members « 
is its agency for the conduct « 
"he Society maintains work a forty-three Dio- 
eses and seventeen Missions ry Jurisdictions in 
this country (ineluding Colored and Indian Mis- 
sions) ; in Africa, China, Japan, Haiti, Mexico, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippines. The Society 
pays the salaries. and expenses of twenty-three 


SIONARY SOCIETY 
this Church, and 
general missions. 


| Missionary Bishops and the Bishop of Haiti, and 


provides entire or partial support for sixteen 
hundred and thirty other missionaries, besides 
maintaining many schools, orphanages, and hos- 
pitals. 

Six hundred and thirty thousand dollars are 
required for this work to the end of the fiscal 
year, Sept. 1st, 1901. Additional workers, both 
men and women, are constantly needed. All pos- 
sible information will be furnished on applica- 
tion. 

Monthly Magazine, 
$1.00 a year. 


The Spirit of Missions, 
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Remittanees to Grorce C. THOMAS, Treas- 
urer. 

Ali other official communications should be 
addressed to THr BoarD OF MANAGERS, Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Legal Title (for use in making wills): THH 
DOMESTIC AND ForREIGN MISSIONARY Socipry oF 
THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THD 
Unirep STATHS OF AMERICA. 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 


Paul Jones. Founder of the American Navy. 
A History. By Augustus C. Buell. In Two 
Volumes. Price, $3.00. 

Fairies and Folk of Ireland. By William Hen- 
ry Frost. Illustrated by Sidney Richmond 
Burleigh. Price, $1.50. \ 


HENRY T. COATES & CO., Philadelphia. 
Lyrics. By J. Houston Mifflin. Price, $1.00. . 


CASSELL & CO. 

Landscape Painting in Water-Color. By John 
Maewhirter, R.A. With 23 Examples in col- 
or by the Author, and an Introduction by 
Edwin Bale, R.I. Price, $2.50. 

The Girl Without Ambition. By Isabel Suart 
Robson, Author of The Bright Kernel of 
Life. With eight full-page Illustrations by 
Percy Tarrant. Price, $1.35. 

Sisters Three. By Jessie Mansergh (Mrs. G. 
DeHorne Vaizey), Author of A Rose-Colored 
Thread, ete. Price, $1.25. ; 


FROM THE AUTHOR, 
Spiritual Studies in St. Matthew’s Gospel. By 
the Rey. Arthur Ritchie, Rector of St. Ig- 


natius’ Church, New York City. In Two 
Volumes. Vol. I. 
E. S. GORHAM. 
For Quiet Moments. Devotional Readings 


from the Published and Unpublished Writ- 
ings of the Rt. Rev. G. H. Wilkinson, D.D., 
Bishop of St. Andrews. Price, 75 cts, 

Helps to Faith and Practice. Wrom the Writ- 
ings of Henry Scott Holland, M. A., Canon 
and Precentor of St. Paul’s Cathedral. In- 
troduction to the American HWdition by the 
Rev. Henry Lubeck, LL.D., D.C.R. Price, 
$1.25. 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO, 

Old Wickford. ‘‘The Venice of America.” By 
Mrs. F. Burge Griswold, Author of The 
Bishop and Nannette Series. Price, $1.25 
net. 

Responsibility. A Talk with Girls. By the 
Rey. E. E. Holmes. Price 25 cents, net. 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. 

Pietro Vannucci called Perugino. 
C. Williamson, Litt.D., Author of John Rus- 
sell, R.A., etc. Price, $1.75. 

Foundations of Knowledge. In Three Parts. 
By Alexander Thomas Ormond, McCosh Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in Princeton University. 
Price, $3.00. 

The Life of Christ as Represented in Art. By 
Frederic W. Farrar, D.D., ¥.R.S., Archdea- 
con and Canon of Westminster. With Nu- 
merous Illustrations 
Price, $3.50. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN & CO. ; 
A Georgian Bungalow. By Frances Courtenay 
Baylor. Price, $1.00. 
The Black Gown. By Ruth Hall. Price, $1.50. 
The Half-Hearted. By John Buchan, Price, 
$1.50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Hypnotism in Mental and Moral Culture. By 
John Duncan Quackenbos, Fellow of the 
New York Academy of Medicine, etc. Priee, 
$1.25. d 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 


Unto the Hills. A Meditation on the One 
Hundred and Twenty-first Psalm. By J. R. 
Miller, D.D., Author of Things to Live For, 
ete. With Illustrations by G. H. Hdwards. 
Price, 60 cts. 

The Poetry of the Psalms. For Readers of the 
English Bible. By Henry Van Dyke, LL.D., 
Professor of Literature in Princeton Univer- 
sity. Price, 60 cts. 5 

Divided Skates. By Evelyn Raymond, Author 
of Monica, ete. Price, 50 cts. 

Aunt Hannah and Seth. By James Otis, Au- 
thor of How Tommy Saved the Barn, ete. 
Price, 50 cts. 

A Christmas Tree Schotar. And other Stories. 
By Frances Bent Dillingham. Price, 50 cts. 


By George. 


and Frontispiece. 
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auE ORDER OF THE WHITE ROSE, Syracuse, 


A Series of Meditations. On the Ethical and 
Psyehical Relation of Spirit to the Human 

. Organism. By Drastus C. Gaffield. Edited 
by J. C. F. Grumbine. 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY. 
Red Jacket, the Last of the Senecas. By 
Colonel H. R. Gordon, Author of Pontiac, 
etc. Price, $1.50. 


JAMES POTT & CO. 

Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. By Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D. With an Introduction by 
the Rey. William West, B.A., Incumbent of 
S$. Columba’s, Nairn. The ‘Gem’ Classics. 
Price, $1.00. 


Stories From Dreamland. By William H. Pott. 
A collection of Children’s Stories. Price, 
$1.25. 


A, C. McCLURG & CO. 
The Cobbler of Nimes. 
Price, $1.25. 
North Carolina Sketches. 
where the Galax grows. 
Carter. Price, $1.00. 


Northern Georgia Sketches. 
ben. Price, $1.00. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Making a Life. By Rey. Cortland Myers, D.D., 
Minister at the Baptist Temple, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Price, $1.25. 
The Real David Harum. The Wise Ways and 
Droll Sayings of One ‘Dave’ Hannum, of 
Homer, N. Y., the Original of the Hero of 


By M. Imlay Taylor. 


Phases of Life 
By Mary Nelson 


By Will N. Har- 


Mr. Westcott’s Popular Book. By Arthur 
T. Vance. Illustrated with Eleven Full-page 
Half-tones. 


The Salt-Box House. 
in a New England Hill Town. 
Forest Shelton. Price, $1.50. 


Kighteenth Century Life 
By Jane de 


PAMPHLETS. 


A Charge. Delivered by the Clergy of the Dio- 
cese of Argyll and the Isles, at the Synod 
held in St. John’s Church, Oban, on Wednes- 
day, Aug. 15th, 1900. By J. R. Alex. Chin- 
nery-Haldane, D.1)., Bishop of Argyll and 
the Isles. 


The Church at Work. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK. 
(Continued from page 704.) 


in that parish. Several new alms basins were 
presented as-anniversary gifts by Mrs. 0. E. 
Herrick, who was the first person confirmed 
in Emmanuel Church, nearly fifty years ago, 
her husband, the Rev. Dr. Herrick, being the 
first rector. Bishop Whipple was at that 
time a young layman and assisted in raising 
the money to erect the church. A reception 
was tendered the many visitors in the evening 
by Miss Bullock, a member of the parish. 
The Convocation sessions included a cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion on the 26th, 
when Bishop Whipple spoke on the subject of 
Porto Rico and Indian Missions. A business 
meeting followed, and there was a meeting of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary in the evening, at 
which Miss Edith Sewell was elected District 
Secretary. The Convocation nominated the 
Rey. A. J. Brockway to the Bishop as Dean, 
and congratulatory resolutions were adopted, 
thanking the venerable Dr. Herrick for his 
faithful work as Dean during the past four 
years, and also thanking the newly nominated 
Dean for his faithful services as secretary for 
six years past. The Rey. English Crooks was 
elected Secretary in his place. Bishop Whip- 
ple spoke again at an evening session. i 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA. 
Brupeiperr Tarpot, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 


Death of Mrs, McElwee. 
Tur RECTOR at Douglassville, Rev. Samuel 


McElwee, is sadly afflicted by the loss of his 
wife, who died Sept. 23d at the age of 69 


years. 


The Living Church. 


CHICAGO, 
Wo. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
CHAS. P, ANDERSON, Bp. Coadj. 
The Clerica—Opening of the Western Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

THE MONTHLY MEETINGS of the “Clerica’”’ 
have now become a thoroughly recognized 
fact. This organization was the outcome of 
the feeling that the wives of clergymen had 
very few opportunities of becoming well 
known to each other, and it as proposed that 
one day in each month month should be set 
aside for the entertaining of all such as could 
attend. This plan was carried out, Mrs. 
McLaren being made Honorary President, and 
Mrs. Clinton Locke, President. The meetings 
have been held at the different “rectories,” 
and are quite informal. If any question of 
moment comes up, it is discussed, but the 
chief object of the gatherings is for recreation 
and sociability. At the initial meeting this 
fall, Mrs. J. H. Edwards was hostess. It was 
through the efforts of Mrs. Edwards and Mrs. 
Williams, wife of the Bishop Coadjutor of 
Nebraska, that the “Clerica” first came into 
being. 


Tue WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY be- 
gan its sixteenth year on Saturday, Sept. 
29th, with about ten new students added to 
the last year’s list. 


EASTON, 
Wm. Forses Apams, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 


Standing Commuttee—Parochial Mission at Cris- 
field—B, S. A. Assembly at Centreville, 


AT A MEETING of the Standing Committee 
of the Diocese, held at Trinity Cathedral, 
Kaston, Wednesday Sept. 5th, the application 
of Mr. Joseph Wilson Sutton, of Kent County, 
with accompanying papers was wnder consid- 
eration. Mr. Sutton was recommended to the 
Bishop as a candidate for Holy Orders. 


THE hr. Rey. Lercuron Coteman, D.D., 
Bishop of Delaware, conducted a parochial 
mission in St. John’s Church, Crisfield, from 
Sept. 6th to 12th. The wise methods em- 
ployed by the Bishop in the mission held by 
him at Morganton, North Carolina, last year, 
mark him out as just the man for this work. 


Tue Rey. J. OGLE WARFIELD, rector of St. 
Michael’s parish, has resigned, to take effect 
November 1. Mr. Warfield is a Baltimorean. 
This is his first parish. He will go to St. 


James’ Church, Philadelphia, as second assist- | 
The first assistant of that church is a | 


ant. 


Talbot man—the Rey. Edward M. Hardeastle, 
Jr. 


THE REGULAR semi-annual meeting of the 
Easton Diocesan Assembly of the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew will be held in St. Paul’s 
Church, Centreville, on Friday, October 26. 
The topies to be discussed are: “The Influence 
of Religious Life on a Man in Public and 
Private Life,” and “Assembly Meetings—to 
what extent are they a Bene(it to the Brother- 


hood?” The speakers haye not yet been se- 
lected. At this meeting, officers for one year 
will be clected. The present officers are: 


President, W. H. Gibson, Centreville; Vice- 
President, lL. H. Henry, Cambridge; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, B. E. Whitman, Easton; 
Executive Committee, Rev. Wm. H. Higgins, 
Oxford; Clayton Wright, Centreville; I'red- 
erick Hirst, Cambridgé; and Z. P. Steele, 
Denton. 


be at at FOND DU LAC.  "' 
CHAS, C. GRAFTON, D.D., Bishop. 
Memorial Service at Marinette —Opening of 
Grafton Hall. 


MemoriaL services for the late Rev. Dr. 
Schepeler were held at St. Paul’s Church, Mar- 
inette, on Sept. 19, including an early celebra- 
tion of the Holy Eucharist. The Bishop of 
the Diocese was the celebrant at the former 
service, assisted by the Rev. J. A. Baynton 
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of Centralia, while at the later celebration, 
the celebrant was the Rev. R. H. Weller, Jr., 
| Bishop Coadjutor elect, the Bishop delivering 
an address. Among those present were sev- 
eral of the diocesan clergy, including the Rev. 
H. 8. Foster of Green Bay, the Rev. Dr. Gard- 
ner of Algoma, the Rey. B. T. Rogers of Fond 
du Lac, and those previously mentioned. The 
church was lavishly decorated with flowers 
sent by many of the friends and parishioners 
of the late rector. 


Tue scHooL year of Grafton Hall began 
on Tuesday, Sept. 25th. The enrollment the 
first week is fifty per cent. larger than last 
year. The addition is well filled and admir- 
ably adapted to the school needs. 

The basement has cloak rooms, bicycle 
apartments, and Science Laboratory. First 
floor, four additional class rooms, offices, re- 
ception room, parlor, and rooms for the War- 
den’s family. Second and third floors have 
individual bed-rooms and parlors. The 
fourth floor has two large halls, one for the 
needle-work and dress making department, 


and the other for the Art studio. A former 
pupil was this year appointed assistant in- 
structor on the piano to R. Joseffy, in New 
York, and one of the Art pupils is now the 
art teacher at Ripon College. Improvements 
to the extent of $100,000 have been made the 
past five years, without imeurring any in- 
debtedness. 
INDIANA, 
JoserH M. Francis, D.D., Bishop. 


Two Ordinations—New Work Projected. 


IMPRESSIVE SERVICES were held at St. 
James’ Church, Vincennes, on Sept. 16th, and 
at St. Paul’s Church, Evansville, on the 23d. 
At Vicennes, the Rev. William Charles [len- 


gen, a graduate of the Western Theological 
Seminary, was ordained to the Priesthood, 
the Rey. DeLou Burke presenting the candi- 
| date, and the Rev. H. M. Denslow preaching 
| a powerful sermon from the text, “The 


priest’s lips should keep knowledge, and they 
should seek the law at his mouth, for he i 


the messenger of the Lord of hosts” (Malachi 
ii. 7). At St. Paul’s Church, Evansville, the 
Rey. Edwin Royall Carter, a graduate of the 
Virginia Theological Seminary, was also or 
dained to the Priesthood, the presenter being 
the reetor of the parish, the Rev. Dr. Joh 

vis, and the preacher, the Very Rey. R. H. 
Peters, who took for his text I. Corinthians 
iv. 1: “Let a man so account of us as of the 
ministers of Christ and stewards of the mys- 
teries of God.” It was a strong presentation 
of the divine character and authority of the 
ministers of Christ. The Rev. Dr. Hengen 
has been appointed to the charge of the mis- 
sions at Princeton and Washington. and will 
be assisted by a lay reader, thus providing 
eacli place with a service every Sunday morn- 


ing and with full priestly ministrations every 
alternate Sunday. The Rev. Mr. Carter con- 
tinues his work at Holy Innocents’ Church, 
Evansville, where, as a deacon, he has ren- 


dered faithful and efficient service. 


Tur BrsHop has made a visitation of the 
southeastern portion of the Diocese, visiting 
Washington, Princeton, Cannelton, Mount 
Vernon, New Harmony, and holding Con- 
firmations in St. James’ Church, Vincennes, 
and Holy Innocents’ Church, Evansville. A 
rector has been called to the parish at Can- 
nelton, which has been vacant for several 
‘months, and arrangements are to be made to 
place a priest at Mount Vernon and New 
Harmony. The Rev. DeLou Burke will un- 
dertake work at Sullivan, a town about 
twenty-five miles north of Vincennes, where 
the Church has not yet been planted; and it 
is hoped that the rectors of St. Paul’s and 
Holy Innocents’ Churches, Evansville, will 
become responsible for the establishment of a 
mission at Howell, a growing suburb of 
| Evansville. 
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IK ANSAS, 
F. R. MinuspauGcH, D.D., Bishop. 


Gift to Bethany College. 


A qirr of $33,000 has been made to Beth- 
any College, Topeka, by the Hon. Felix R. 
Brunot and wife, of Pittsburgh, who are per- 
sonal friends of the Bishop of Kansas and 
have in past years been benefactors of the 
school. 


MARYLAND. 
Wm. Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Farewell of Rev. J. A. Ingle. 

At Att Sarnts’ CuureH, Frederick, on 
Sunday, Sept. 23rd, the Rey. J. Addison Ingle 
preached. The sermon was in the nature of a 
farewell, and Mr. Ingle referred feelingly to 
his approaching departure for his missionary 
field in China. In view of the departure of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ingle, they were tendered a 
reception by the Rev. Dr. Osborne Ingle and 
Miss Mary Ingle, at All Saints’ rectory on 
Thursday evening, Sept. 27th. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Wma. Lawrencn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Death of Rev. Harold E. Addison — Church 
Opened at Highlandville. 


THE PARISHIONERS of the Church of the 
Advent were shocked this weck by the un- 
timely death of one of their curates, the Rey. 
Harold E. Addison. He has been in charge of 
the church during the absence of the rector, 
and was in apparent good health. He left a 
few days ago for a short rest at the summer 
home of Roland C. Nickerson, East Brewster, 
Cape Cod. While there he was seized with 
an attack of appendicitis, and died within a 
day. It is the shortening of a life full of 
rich promise, for already he had showed 
marked signs of a brilliant career in the 
Church. Ile was buried from the Church of 
the Advent, Sept. 28th. Requiems upon the 
same day were offered at 7:30, 8,and 10. The 
hour of tle funeral was 10:30 a. m. and was 
largely attended by the clergy and laity. His 
body was cremated at Forest Hills, according 
to his known desire and the wishes of his sur- 
Viving relatives. 


WEDNESDAY, Sept. 26th, was indeed a hap- 
py day for the Church people at Highland- 
ville, being the date on which the Bishop of 
the Diocese opened their new church. At the 
last Easter meeting, by a large majority, it 
was voted to have the services in one place 
only, viz., Highlandville, instead of dividing 
them between that village and the neighboring 
town of Needham. The parishioners immedi- 
ately set about erecting a new church. For 
this purpose they bought a corner lot in the 
middle of the village, having a frontage of 
85 feet with a depth of 150 feet. It had on 
it a blacksmith shop, a club house, and a 
paint shop. The first of these was removed to 
the farthest end of the lot, and the blacksmith 
rents the building, paying as much money per 
annum as will nearly cover the interest on a 
necessary mortgage. The club house has been 
brought to the front, and the paint shop has 
been joined on to it behind, so as to form a 
transept. An elegant porch has been added 
to the front or west end, and a smaller one to 
the north side of the transept. ‘he whole has 
been transformed under the direction of Mr. 
Gordon Fisher, architect, of Newton High- 
lands, into a tasteful and Church-like build- 
ing. The inside measurement is 60x25 feet. 
The nave proper is sheathed in faney pine. It 
is furnished with oaken pews and electric 
lights. A step leads up to the chancel, and 
two more steps to the sanctuary. The whole 
chancel and the space between the pews is 
richly carpeted. The altar is embellished 
with a fine brass cross presented by the Sun- 
day School children, and a handsome brass 
reading desk presented, together with the ser- 
vice books, by the Mother of the St. Margar- 
et’s Home in Boston. The canopy of the chan- 
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cel has been tinted and decorated by Mr. Da- 
vid Richards, an expert artist. On the north 
and south sides are a room designed for the 
kindergarten of the Sunday School and one for 
a vestry or robing room. A powerful furnace 
is put up ready for use. Outside the land is 
graded, and sown with grass. The walks are 
asphalted and bordered with stone. The en- 
tire work shows a remarkable finish. 

This church is the outcome of six years 
of missionary labor, not only by the rector 
but by many leading members, notably men, 
but of course by the women also. It is not 
the strength of an individual, or of a few 
earnest men, but of the many! I, the rector, 
cannot speak too highly about the courage of 
faith which has inspired the large body of 
young men and women. Mr. Walter Pember 
has got under management a really fine choir 
of ladies and gentlemen, of whom we may 
consider Miss Emily Phillips to be the pre- 
centor. Al] our sixteen voices are of Church 
people and most of them communicants. 

Our Sunday School embraces upwards of 
70 children, with 7 teachers and a superin- 
tendent. Mr. W. C. Payne (also our parish 
clerk), to the manner born. And, to con- 
clude, we have a zealous band of ladies, 
dubbed “The Ladies of the Episcopal Work- 
ers,” who, for example, gave us the valuable 
carpet. FREDERICK PEMBER, [ector. 


THe Rev. Enpicorr PEABopy and the Rey. 
Dr. Donald are the preachers representing 
the Church to Harvard University for one 
year. 


Tur Rev. Morton Srone, rector of St. 
Thomas’, Taunton, read a paper upon the 
topie “Why I am an Episcopalian” before the 
North Bristol Congregational Club, Sept. 
17th. 

MICHIGAN. 
T. fF. Davins, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Death of Rev. Rufus D, Stearns. 


THE DEATH of the Rey. Rufus D. Stearns, 
an aged and retired priest of the Diocese, but 
resident at Omaha, Neb., occurred at his‘ home 
in the latter city on Sept. 11th. Mr. Stearns 
was a native of Edmonston, New York, born 
Feb. 12th, 1820. After his ordination to the 
priesthood, which occurred in 1848, he was 
rector successively at Sackett’s Harbor, N. Y., 
Medina, N. Y., Boonton, N. J., St. Louis, 
Mich., and St. John’s, Mich. He retired from 
active work in 1893 and took up his residence 
in Omaha. He was eighty years old at the 
time of his death. 


VIILWAUKEE. 
I, L. NrcHoLson, D.D., Bishop. 


Opening of the Schools—Church Consecrated at 
Oconomowoc—Church Opened at Summit— 
Corner Stone Laid at North Lake—Woman’s 
Auxiliary, 

RACINE CoLLEGE Grammar School opened 
with 83 pupils, and several others were 
entered during the next few days, so that 
the hundred mark is likely to be reached 
before Christmas. The regained success of 
Racine after its long strugg!e, which is now 
an accomplished fact, is a matter of joy to 
Churehmen everywhere, and particularly to 
those who reverence the memory of the great 
DeKoven. Never did Racine show such a 
hopeful outlook, even in its palmiest days, as 
at the present time. Racine is again a large 
school. . ; 


3 LEMPeR Hatt, at Kenosha, also opened 
most prosperously, 125 pupils being in at- 
tendance. The school has long-been among 
the most prosperous in the West. 


_ Nasnoran opened as usual on the Feast 
of St. Michael and All Angels, with a celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion, at which the 
Rev. Prof. Jenks was celebrant, and the 
Bishop of Milwaukee preached on “Sanctify 
the Lord God in your hearts.” There will be 
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about the same number of students as last 
year, between thirty-five and forty having 
already entered. The Rev. H. E. W. Fos- 
broke has been appointed instructor in the 
preparatory department. Father Osborne of 
Boston is expected at Nashotah during the 
present week, and an address from him to the 
students is expected. 

St. Joun’s Minrrary AcApDEMY, Delafield, 
opened on September 18th. On opening day 
there were 110 cadets in barracks, and on the 
evening of the 20th every room of the 125 
was taken. At special request of some par- 
ents temporary quarters have been estab- 
lished in Bishop Armitage Hall, the study 
hall, for ten more cadets. It is highly prob- 
able that the Directors may decide to enlarge 
the school to a capacity of 150. The chapel 
service on the 23d was particularly inspiring. 
Thirty-two boys received the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. . The full choir was in place, and four 
acolytes served at the Solemn Celebration. 
Dr. Smythe, President, preached in the after- 
noon on “Redeeming the Time.” Several 
new courses have been added this year, among 
them a six years’ course in Latin, and a five 
years’ course in Greek. The old four years’ 
Latin and three years’ Greek courses have at 
the same time been retained. The cadets are 
giving the usual enthusiastic attention to 
their athletics and military matters. Some 
generous friend started the subscription for a 
new racing shell for the crew of next spring 
which is going East to row some of the 
‘prep’ schools. Prof. LaField, who was 
given a leave of absence, has written the 
President that he will probably return in 
two months. Plans for the President’s house 
are being perfected. 


THE BEAUTIFUL stone structure of Zion 
parish, Oconomowoc, was formally conse- 
crated by Bishop Nicholson on Sunday, Sept. 
30th, at 10:30 a. m. A congregation that 
filled the nave and ante-chapel awaited the 
entrance of the vested choir singing “Rejoice, 
ye pure in heart.” Wardens and Vestrymen 
met the Bishop at the west entrance and pro- 
ceeded up the nave, followed by the rector, 


‘the Rey. D. C. Garrett, with a former rector, 


the Rey. A. A. Fiske, of Harvard, Ill., and the 
Bishop. The consecration psalm xxiv. Was 
recited alternately by Bishop and clergy. At 
the appointed time the sentence of consecra- 
tion was read by the rector, who also pre- 
sented to the Bishop the Instrument of Doena- 
tion. Bishop Nicholson preached a forcible 
sermon from the theme of Solomon’s prayer 
at the dedication of the Temple. The whole 
service was well ordered and the music was 
rendered reverently and well. Mr. George 
Simmons of St. Louis, who has been of great 
assistance to the choir throughout the sum- 
mer, sang at the offertory, the prayer from 
Elijah, “It is enough.” The decorations were 
superb. Large rubber plants and palms in 
profusion filled the corners of the nave and 
formed a background at the rood screen and 
in the chancel for red roses in abundance. 
White roses filled the altar vases. Immense 
baskets of ferns were suspended from the 
high trusses over central aisle, while vines 
trailed along the side walls from the over- 
hanging eaves. 


In the evening the Rey. A. A. Fiske de- 


livered a memorial sermon, giving an in- 
teresting historical sketch of the parish and 


applying lessons of the past to present needs’ 


and conditions. 


IN THE AFTERNOON of the same day the 
Bishop dedicated the new chapel of St. Mich- 
ael and All Angels’, Summit, and announced 
to the congregation that he had placed the 
mission under the charge of the rector of 
Zion parish, Oconomowoc, who will officiate 
at least once a month, while regular services 
will be conducted by lay readers from Nasho- 
tah. . 


ON THE AFTERNOON of St. Michael and All 


Angels’ Day, the Bishop laid the corner- 


ii ee i: is 
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stone of the newly reconstructed St. Peter’s 
Church, North Lake, which is being rebuilt 
as a memorial to the late Col. J. McC, Bell, 
of Milwaukee, who is buried in the church- 
yard adjoining. The Bishop was assisted in 
ithe function by the Rev, L. P. Holmes, rector 
of Sussex and priest in charge of the mission, 
and the Rev. W. J. Lemon, of Hartland, The 
old building was a frame chapel erected many 
years ago and lately in a condition approach- 
ing decay. A portion of the old structure is 
retained by veneering it with stone and thor- 
oughly renovating it. When completed the 
building will be a substantial and Churchly 
edifice, of Norman architecture. The nave 
will be heavily buttressed, as will also the 
«haneel, which is apsidal in form, and the 
enlarged vestry, forming a wing to the south. 
‘The material used is a rough quarry stone. 
A wall of the same stone encloses the church- 
yard on the road and was given by the par- 
ish, with a lych gate, the gift of Mrs. Abbot 
Thorndike, of Milwaukee, and her sisters, the 
Misses Kilbourn, as a memorial. There will 
be nothing of the old building visible when 
‘the work is completed, but the general form 
of the nave, and a portion of the interior, 
which was somewhat recently restored by 
Mrs. Byron Kilbourn. 

The present extensive work of rebuilding 
is the gift to the parish of Mrs. Harriet 
McClure Bell, widow of the late Col. J. McC. 
Bell, who died in April last. The family 
have had their summer home at North Lake 
for twenty years past, and Col. Bell always 
felt much interest and did much for the mis- 
sion which his widow now presents with this 
memorial of his life. The two chancel win- 
dows will be memorials to Col. Bell and the 
late T. L. Baker respectively. It is expected 
that the building will be completed this au- 
tumn. 

The mission founded and the old 
building erected in 1867, under Bishop Kem- 
per, at the instance of Col Henry Shears, 
Byron H. Kilbourn, and others in and about 
the village of North |.ake. One of the earli- 
‘est of its clergy was the Rev. Erastus W. 
Spalding, D.D., afterward Dean of the Cathe- 
dval at Milwaukee anid now of Alabama. A 
fervent letter from Dr. Spalding referring to 
the occasion was read during the ceremonies. 


was 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of the Diocese, will be holden at 
All Saints’ Cathedral, Milwaukee, Thursday, 
Oct. 11th, at 10 o’clock a. m. Luncheon will 
be served in the Guild Hall at 1 p/m. Busi- 
ness meeting at 2 p. m. Addresses will be 
made by various of the clergy of the Diocese. 


MINNESOTA. 
H. B. Wurrriz, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
‘Changes at the Deaconess Home—Work Among 

University Students—Death of Mrs, E, C, 

Bill—Opening of Shattuck School. 

Miss Bor~tanp (Deaconess), for many 
years “House mother” at the Deaconess’ 
Home, St. Paul, has gone to Chicago to take 
‘up work in St. Peter’s parish. Miss Peabody 
is now in charge at the Deaconess’ Home. The 
~winter’s work and studies begin Oct. Ist. A 
‘series of lectures upon Church topics will be 
‘delivered by some of the city clergy during 
‘the coming winter months... 

AN ENLARGED PIOTURE of the late Bishop 
‘Gilbert has been presented to the Church Mis- 
sions House by the Minn. Branch, Woman’s 
Auxiliary. The likeness is one of the best 
ever taken of the deceased prelate, 


THE ANNUAL RECEPTION for the students | 
at the State University and the newcomers |} 


into Holy Trinity parish, Minneapolis, was 
held in the guild room adjoining the church. 
“The rector, 


women of the parish, received. Light. refresh- 
ments were served, and a yery enjoyable 
evening was spent, getting acquainted with 
ithe newcomers, and cementing old friendships. 
Holy Trinity is but a short distance from the 


the Rev, Stuart B. Purves, as- | 
‘sisted by Mrs. Purves and several men and } 
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‘State University, where fifteen to seventeen 


hundred students assemble yearly. The rec- 


tor of Holy Trinity extends a general invita- 


tion at the commencement of the term to all 
the students to participate in the parish re- 
ception, thereby bringing him into personal 
contact with many of the students that could 
not be reached otherwise. 


THE mission of Holy Innocents’, Minne- 
apolis, observed the Harvest Festival, with 
special decorations, music, service, and. ser- 


mon. Mr. Henry Chester presided at the 
organ and the choir gave the hymns and 
Smith’s “How Beautiful Upon the Moun- 


tains,” with good effect. The supply of fruits, 
flowers, vegetables, and grain was abundant 
and furnished a substantial offering for the 
Sheltering Arms. 


Mrs. EvizasetH BILL, widow of the late 
Rev. E. C. Bill, who was considered the 
wealthiest woman in southern Minnesota, died 
at her home in Faribault, Minn., Sept. 24th, 


after a lingering illness. She is survived by 
two children, a son and dauchter, 
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SHATTUCK ScHoor opened on the 20th ult. 


‘with every place filled, and applications re- 


fused for want of room. The enrollment is 
190. Twenty States, from New Hampshire 
and New York to Washington, are represent- 
ed, together with Washington, D. C., and 
Belize, Yucatan. The gehool never 
bright promise of the splendid work, if it 
‘please God, it will do in the coming centuries. 
‘A notable fact of the attendance is that‘ 87 
per cent. of last year’s boys outside the senior 
class haye Mined: also that more than 


‘twenty per cent. of the school are relatives of 


former Shattuck boys. 
those who did not 
reason they were not 


Nearly one-half of 

return withdrew for the 

able to meet the require- 

n with their classes. 
MISSOURI. 

D, 8S. Turriy, D.D., LL.D., Bishop, 


The Sunday School Institute. 
THE FIRST annual meeting of the Church 
Sunday School Institute of the Diocese will 
be held on Saturday, October 6th, at Christ 
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Baking Powder. 
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Fruit acids are accounted by 
hygienists the most important of 
the elernents of the ‘ood of man, 
and of these the acid of the grape 
is most prominent, 


Price’s 


Dr. 


Powder is not only the 
cient and “perfect of leavening Cie 
agents, but owing to its constitu-- | 
ents is likewise promotive of health. 
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CHICAGO, 
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There are many cheap baking powders 
made of alum. Liebig, the celebrated 
chemist, says that alum disor ders the 
stomach and causes acidity and dyspepsia. , 
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Church Cathedral, St. Louis. ‘The Bishop 
will make an address at the opening celebra- 
tion, and at 11:30 the Institute will convene 
in the Schuyler Memorial House. “The Pur- 
poses of the Institute’ will be stated by 


Messrs. W. P. Nelson, Elias S. Gatch, and W.' 


H. Davis. In the afternoon there will be ad- 
dresses by the Very Rev. Carroll M. Davis, 
Dean of the Cathedral, Rey. G. D. B. Miller, 
Rev. J. K. Brennan, Mr. James A. Water- 
worth, Rev. Gustavus Tuckerman, Miss E. M. 
Davis, Rey. Dr. Holland, and Rev. Wm. Bar- 
dens. In the evening there will be papers by 
Miss Mabel A. Wilson, Mr. H. N. Davis, and 
Rey. Dr. Winchester, after which the Ques- 
tion Box will be opened by Dean Davis. 


NEW YORK, 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 


The Daughters of the King. 


THE FALL Local Assembly of the Order of 
the Daughters of the King in tle Diocese of 
New York was held at Trinity Church, Mor- 
risania, New York City, on the Feast of St. 
Michael and All Angels. At the high cele- 
bration, the rector of this church, the Rev. 
A. S. Hull, was celebrant, and the Rev. Dr. 
Clendenin of Westchester, preacher. Dr. 
Clendenin impressed upon the Daughters 
their opportunity of preserving, and in many 
instances restoring, by their influence and 
example, the sanctity of the lord’s Day, the 
loss of which was to be greatly deplored in 
various directions. Much of this has arisen 
from mistaken ideas on the part of those who 
fear a “Puritanical Sabbath,” and thus would 
fain destroy the Christian duty of worship in 
God’s House, and devoting to His service the 
Day of Rest. 

After luncheon, generously provided by 
the Chapter connected with this parish, the 
Conference followed. A very fair number of 
the Chapters in this Diocese were represent- 
ed. The meeting was opened with a hymn 
and prayer by the rector. Other clerszy pres- 
ent were the Rev. Messrs. Reynolds, Acworth, 
and Lacey. Mr. Lacey addressed the members 
briefly, speaking of the growth of the ‘Order 
in California, where his own parish is, and 
also of the estimation in which it is there 


held. A helpful paper was read by Deaconess 
Patterson on “The King’s Treasures.” It 
contained many useful suggestions for a 


course of Sunday Schoo! instruction for echil- 


dren. 
The following named were elected officers 
of the Local: Assembly for the coming year: 
President—Mrs. Haines, of St. Agnes’ 
Chapter, New York City. 
Vice-President—Mrs. Seymour, of Trinity 
Chapter, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Secretary and Treasurer—Miss M. D. 
Ryerson, St. Agnes’ Chapter, New York City. 
The winter meeting will be held (D. V.) 
at the Church of St. John the Evangelist, 


Waverley Place and West llth Street, New 
York’ City. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
O. W. Wuiraker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Brotherhood Home — Miners’ Strike—Death of 
Dr, Stille—Bequests to Several Institutions— 
S. S. Association, 
Two ADDITIONAL STORIES and a mansard 


roof are to be added to the Home of the |: 


Brotherhood of St. Andrew, southeast corne) 
of 20th and Race Streets, Philadelphia, by a 
responsible firm of builders with whom a con- 
tract has been.made. The cost will be $4,000. 


FoR THE PURPOSE of arousing public opin- 
ion in favor of immediate arbitration of the 
anthracite coal miners’ grievances, a meeting 
of men and women interested in social sub- 
jects was held*on Tuesday evening, 25th ult., 
in the parish house of Holy Trinity Church, 
Philadelphia; and’ coal operators were urged 
to listen :to the demands of the men. The 
meeting was called by the Lambeth Chapter 
of the C. A. I. L., and there were many clergy- 
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men and lay members of the Christian Social 
Union present. As rector of Holy Trinity, 
the Rev. Dr. F. W. Tomkins called the meet- 
ing to order, and introduced the Rev. J. P. 
Tyler, rector of the Church of the Advent, as 
chairman. Letters of regret were read by the 
Rev. Kemper Bocock, secretary, from the Rev. 
Danl. MeDermott, rector of St. Mary’s (R. C.) 
Chureh, the Rey. Dr. Robert Ellis Thompson 
(Presbyterian), and John B. Peters, of New 
York. Archbishop Ryan (R. C.), whose name 
has been mentioned as a_ possible arbitrator, 
acceptable by both parties, wrote: “Whilst 
there is anything being said of my being asked 
to act as mediator in any way between the 
contending parties, it would be manifestly 
wrong for me to join either in so public a 
manner. The clergy are, however, entirely 
free to act as they may please in the matter.” 

Addresses were made by Messrs. E. Clin- 
ton Rhoads, Edward Moore—editor of the 
New Bra, the organ of the United Labor 
League—and the Rey. Dr. Tomkins, who re- 
gretted the absence of some one competent 
to present the side of the operators, but 
insisted that the public has a right to de- 
mand, in the name of civilization, that the 
two bodies shall arbitrate their differences. 
On motion of Dr. Tomkins, resolutions were 


| adopted calling on both sides to arbitrate dif- 


ferences without delay. 


ANOTHER eminent physician, professor and 
author, has passed away. Dr. Alfred Stillé, 
ex-Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, 
entered into rest eternal on Monday, 24th ult., 
aged nearly 87 years. He graduated from 
the Collegiate Department of the University 
in 1832, and from the Medical Department in 
1836. or five years he was a professor in 
the Pennsylvania Medical College, 1854-59; 
and from 1864 to 1884, he held the chair of 
the Theory and Practice of Medicine in his 
alma mater, the University, retiring as 
“Hmerttus Professor.” In accordance with his 
wishes, the funeral was of the simplest char- 
acter possible. The burial office of the Church 
was said on Wednesday afternoon, 26th ult., 
at the Church of the Saviour, West Phila- 
delphia, by the rector, the Rey. Dr. W. B. 
Bodine, who announced that he would read 
the hymn, “Abide With Me,” as requested by 
Dr. Stillé in his last moments. There were 
no pall bearers. The attendance at the church 
was a large one, many men, well known in the 
professional life of Philadelphia, being pres- 
ent. The interment was in Laurel Hill ceme- 
tery. 

A copy of the will of Emmeline Macurdy, 
formerly of Philadelphia; who recently died 
at Mount Holly, N. J., leaving a large estate, 
was admitted to record on the 27th ult. in 
the Register’s office, Philadelphia, and con- 
tains the following bequests: Episcopal Hos- 
pital, $5,000; Doreas Societies of St. James’ 
Church, Walnut Street, $5,000; to the rec- 
tor of the same church, $500 for the parish 
school; St. James’ Industrial School and 
Mission, $1,000. One-half of the residuary 
estate of $100,000 is devised to the Trustees 
of the Find for the Relief of Widows and 
Orphans of Deceased Clergymen and the 
Aged and Infirm Clergymen of the P. E. 


| Chureh; and the remainder to the Society of 


St. Johnland, Suffolk county, New York. 


THE RECTORY of St. Mary’s Church, West 
Philadelphia, which is still occupied as the 
residence of the Rey. Dr. T. C. Yarnall, rec- 
tor emeritus, was recently robbed by a faith- 
less domestic, who was arrested, and the 
plunder, valued at $700, recovered from the 
Baltimore steamer by the detective police. 


Tur Executive Boarp of the Sunday 
School Association of the Diocese of Pennsyl- 
vania, at its meeting on. Tuesday, 25th ult., 
held at the Church House, Philadelphia, 
unanimously passed the following: 

- Resolwed, .That the Advent Offerings of the 
Sunday’ Schools of the Diocese for 1900 be de- 
voted to the work of restoring and rebuilding the 
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HE normal growth of a healthy in- 

fant is enormous; the average infant 
increases its weight seventy-five per cent 
in the first three months of life. To. 
produce this increase the infant system de- 
mands sufficient and proper nourishment. 
Mellin’s Food and fresh milk meets this. 
demand ; it contains the nutritive ele-. 
ments for the flesh, bones, muscles, and. 
teeth ; in fact, nourishes the whole system, 
and provides for the perfect and nomnal 
development of the child. 
Mellin’s Food babies are not over-fed 
and over-fat babies, but strong, healthy 
children, with firm flesh, strong limbs, and 
rosy cheeks, which are always the sure: 
signs of perfect health. Mellin’s Food! 
will insure this condition if properly used, 
according to directions. 
My baby, Wilbur Franklin Judd, has been. 
brought up on Mellin’s Food ever since he was 
one month old, and he is now thirteen months 
old. Istill give him Mellin’s Food. We tried 
other foods and cereals, every kind well recom- 
mended, but none seemed to agree with him. 
He was starving to death on our hands until 
we tried Mellin’s Food, which seemed to agree 
with him splendidly. He is as healthy and 
good-natured a baby as one could wish for. I 
shall always have the highest praise for 


Mellin’s Food. Mrs. CLINTON L. JuDD 
438 State St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


SEND A POSTAL FOR A FREE 
SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD 


i 
1 


a 
Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 
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churches, parish and school buildings in the 
Diocese of Texas, which has suffered so greatly 
from the recent terrible disaster. All amounts 
contributed will be given to the Bishop of Texas 
for such distribution as he may determine. 


Tue Rey. L. P. BissELL, rector of Trinity 
Church, Oxford, Philadelphia, who has re- 
mained at the rectory during the summer, 
will pass the month of October in Litchfield, 
Conn. During his absence, the Rev. Dr. John: 
G. Bawn will take charge of the services. 


QUINCY. 
ALEX. BurGEss, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Return of the Bishop—Diocesan Notes—Opening 
of St. Mary’s, 


THE BisHoOP, accompanied by two daugh- 
ters and two grandsons, has returned to his 
Diocese. He has placed the boys in St. Al- 
ban’s Academy, Knoxville, and expects to re- 
side with his daughters in Galesburg during 
the winter. The Bishop has gained some- 


AVA 


“Nota poisonous, drastic cathartic,” but 
an agreeable, effervescent stomach cleanser, 
which acts gently on the liver and kidneys 
and keeps the bowels in healthy action, 
thusinsuring good complexions, clear brains 
and healthy bodies. 25c., 50c., and $1. 


She New Qe. Size 


puts this old remedy within reach of all, 
Tarrant’s‘Dermal’ powder; dainty, 
antiseptit; for nursery, toilet,-after shaving, 
cures. ching, best foot powder, 25c. 
 ‘Atdruggists. or mailed on receipt of price. 


TARRANT & CO., Ghemisis: New yor 
a a a ie 
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-what in health and strength since last spring 
and. desires to renew his relations with. his 
Diocese, both social and official, 
_ possible, 


Tue Rey. Dr. Sweet,has returned in good 
health after a serious illness at’ the East. 
The Rev. E. F. Gee has returned from Eng- 
Jand and is superintending the improvements 
of Grace Church, Galesburg, of which he is 
‘rector. He will hold services on Sundays, 
for his congregation, in St. John’s Swedish 
Church. The rector of St. John’s has started 
on a mission to the East to raise money for 
the Swedish work in the Diocese. A rectory 
is being built for Christ Church, Moline, and 
also for St. Andrew’s Church, Peoria. At a 
meeting of the Standing Committee, held in 
Galesburg last week, consent was given to the 


consecration of the Rev. R..H. Weller, Jr., as 
Bishop Coadjutor of Fond du Lace. 
Sr. Mary’s ScHoon, Knoxyille, opened 


with the usual number of pupils and a spirit 
of hearty coéperation pervading the whole 
body of teachers and students. 

A huge colonial fireplace and mantel, 
shown in the accompanying illustration, were 
placed last June in the reading room, which 


Nh 
ii 


added cheerfulness in the 
mn. Most of the book- 
eases and their conicnts have been removed 
to the study hall, «nd paintings adorn the 
walls where these formerly stood. 


will thus have 
chilly days of autu 


RHODE ISLAND, 
Tos. M. CuarK, |).D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Wo. N. McVickar, D.D., Bp. Coadj. 


Memorial Pulpit at Wickford, 


A MEMORIAL PULPIT has been placed in 
St. Paul’s Church, Wickford, in memory of 
the late Bishop Thomas of Kansas, who was 
a native of that parish. On the Sunday in 
which the memorial gift was received and 
consecrated, the Bishop’s son, the Rey. Nath- 
aniel S. Thomas, was present and offered the 
prayer of consecration. An address was also 
delivered by the rector, the Rev. Frederick B. 
Cole, who also read the eulogy pronounced 
by the Bishop of Colorado on the late Bishop 
Thomas. In the evening Mr. Thomas 
preached from the new pulpit. Mr. Cole, the 
rector, has been quite ill, and has been grant- 
ed leave of absence until November Ist. 


SPRINGFIELD. 
Pee F. Seymour, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
. R. Hauep D.D., LL.D., Pp, Coadj' 


Pe ede at the Pro-Cathedral—Return of 
the Bishops. 

THE COMPLETION of the fourteenth year of 
the rectorship of the Ven. Frederick W. Tay- 
lor, D.D., at St. Paul’s Pro-Cathedral, was 
marked by extensive improvements in the in- 
terior of the old stone edifice, which was con- 
structed: in 1846-7. Over the old floor, which 
had become quite rough and uneven, a pol- 
ished floor of southern pine has been laid, and 
carpets have been dispensed with. The aisles 
are covered with.a matting which can be re- 
moved and cleaned without. difficulty. The 
old carpenter-made pews have been replaced 
by very handsome quarter-sawed oak pews, 


as far as. 
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hard-finished and polished, and of the best 
construction. Not only the appearance but 


‘the. acoustic properties of the building have 


been greatly improved by these changes. In 
addition, the. church is now lighted: by.-elee~ 


‘tricity, this change having been made in con- 


nection with the other improvements, an ex- 
penditure of about $1,700 having been in- 
curred for the whole. 


Tue BrsHop of Springfield returned to the 
See City on the 21st, after 2 month spent in 
the East, and preached in the Pro-Cathedral 
on the 15th Sunday after 'rinity. He al- 
luded in graceful manner to the improve- 
ments which had been made, and turned them 
to a spiritual account as an illustration of 
his sermon. 


MORE BOXES OF GOLD. 


AND MANY GREEN ?®ACKS. 


To secure additional information directly 
from the people, it is proposed to send little 
boxes of gold and greenbacks to persons who 
write the most interesting, detaile|, and 


truthful descriptions of their expericuce on 
the following topics. 

1. How have you been affected by coffee 
drinking and by changing from coffee to Pos- 
tum? 

2. Do you know any one who has been 
driven away from Postum because it came to 
the table weak and characterless at the first 


trial? 

3. Did you set such a person right regard- 
ing the easy way to make Postum clear, 
black, and with a crisp, rich taste? 

4. Have you ever found a better wa, 
make it than to use four heaping teaspoo: 
ful to the pint of water, let stand on st 
until real boiling begins, then note the el: 
and allow it to continue easy boiling full 
minutes from that time stirring down occ:- 


sionally’? (A piece of butter about the size « 
a navy bean, placed in the pot will preven 
boiling over.) 

5. Give names and account of those you 
know to have been eured or helped in jicalth 
by the dismissal of coffee and the daily use of 
Postum Food Coffee in its place. 

6. Write names and addresses of 20 


friends whom you believe would be benefited 
by leaving off coffee. (Your name will not 
be divulged to them.) 

Address your letter to the Postum Cereal 
Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., writing your 
own name and address clearly. 

Be honest and truthful, don’t write poetry 
or fanciful letters, just plain, truthful state- 
ments. 

Decision will be made between October 
30th, and November 10th, 1900, by three 
judges, not members of the Postum Cereal Co., 
and a neat little box containing a $10 gold 
piece sent to each of the five best writers, a 
box containing a $5 gold piece to each of the 
20 next best writers, a $2 greenback to each 
of the 100 next best, and «a $1 greenback to 
each of the 200 next best writers, making cash 
prizes distributed to 325 persons. 

Almost everyone intereste:| in pure food 
and drink is willing to have their name ap- 
pear in the papers, for such help as it may 
offer to the human race. However, a request 
to omit name will be respected. 

Every friend of Postum is urged to write 
und each letter will be held in high esteem 
by the company, as an evidence of such friend- 
ship, while the little boxes of gold and envel- 
opes of money will reach many “modest writers 
whose plain and sensible letters contain the 
facts desired, although the sender may have 
but small faith in winning at the time of 
writing. 

Talk this subject over with your frien«s, 
and see how many among you can win prizes 
It is a good, honest competition and in the | 
best kind of a cause. 


Cut this statement out | 
for it will not appear again. 
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‘Ail imitations 


Bisuop Haur has returned from Hurope 


after a year’s absence in search of renewed 
health and strength, but it is painful to ree- 
ord that he does not seem to’ have been suf- 
ficiently restored to enable him to take up 
active work at present. The sympathy of 
many friends will be extended to him in this 
sore trial of patience. The Bishop will spend 
a few days with Bishop Seymour at Spring- 


field, and then expects to go to Cairo for a 
season. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
ISLLISON (¢ s, D.D., Bishop. 
Charleston Notes — Anniversary. at Sullivan’s 

Island—Improvements at Columbia—W inns- 

boro’. 

THE Rey. Wimer GresHam of Grace 
Church, Charleston, being absent from the 
city on account of his health, his place is 
being supplied by th v. McNeely DuBose, 
of Asheville, N. C. 

THE MISSIONS of Calvary Church, and St. 
Andrew’s, Charleston County (both colored), 

| have been put under charge of the Rev. 
| A. HE. Cornish, city missionary. For some 
| time he has been giving tllem his services, and 
now Bishop Capers has given him their entire 
charge, and he will have an assistant in the 
work. <A nerous iriend has given Si 


\ndrew’s the means for boring an artesian 
vell which | ensure mstant supply 
ure, good water, a thin t often found 


1e edge of a lowland sw 

THE ANNIVERSARY of tle dedication of the 

pel of the Holy Cross, Sullivan’s Island 

celebrated cach year with 2 special servi: 

Holy Cross Day. This year, the service 

conducted by the Rey. \icNeely DuBose 
vd the Rey. H. J. Mikell. This beautiful 
little chapel is of stone and stands in sight of 
the broad Atiantie. It contains a memorial 
vindow to a young girl who gave up her life 

save that of a little boy who was drowning 
. the surf near by. The window bears the 
inscription: 

“Greater love hath no man than this, that a 
man jay down his life for his friends. 

St. Trmotry’s OHAPEL, Columbia, has 
been undergoing many improvements during 
the last few weeks. Two wings have been 
added and room has been made for choir 
stalls. It is also to have a number of new 
pews, which are the gift of the children of the 
Sunday School. There are, as yet, no vest- 


ments for the choristers, but they will begin 
with borrowed ones, and it is trusted that 
some kind friend may come forward to supply 
the deficiency. ‘This little mission is the 
foster-chi!d of the Church of the Good Shep- 
herd (Rev. W. P. Witsell, rector). 

Sr. Jormn’s Cuurcn, Winnsboro, has been 
without a rector since the death of the Rev. 
Benjamin Allston, in January; but the Rev. 
Harold Thomas has now been put in charge. 
The Sunday School has been re-organized and 
a Bible Class formed. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 
W. H. Hann, D.D., Miss. Bp. 


Arrangements for Convocation. 


Tur Conyocation of the Eastern Deanery, 
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comprising work among the white people in 
eastern South Dakota, will be held in St. 
- Mark’s Church, Aberdeen, Tuesday ‘and 
Wednesday, Oct. 16th and 17th. It is ex- 
pected that the Rev. A. A. Butler, Warden 
of the Seabury Divinity School, Faribault, 
Minn., will be present and will make an ad- 
dress. 


: WASHINGTON. 
H. Y. Sarrmrupe, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
S. S. Institute — Visitors’ Guild — - Needlework 
' Guild—Arranging for Brotherhood Conven- 
tion—G, F, S, Charities—Cathedral School. 


A SPECIAL MEETING of the Sunday School 
Institute is to be held in Epiphany Chureh on 
October 18th, when it is hoped the Bishop 
will make the opening address, in the morn- 
ing. The Rev. Dr. Mackay-Smith is to preach 
the sermon in the evening. Sunday School 
work and the different methods of making 
it the most interesting and beneficial to the 
scholars, will be the principle subject of dis- 
cussion. 


mnection with 
regular meet- 
"he object of it 


Tue VIsITors’ GUILD in cx 
the Pro-Cathedral has held its 
ings throughout the summer. 
is to relieve the sufferings of the deserving 
poor. The other churches represented in this 
guild are, Epiphany, Christ, “race, and the 
Good Shepherd. 


THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT of the 
Needlework Guild was very sutisfactory, stat- 
ing that 2,085 garments an miscellaneous 
articles, and cash contributions amounting to 
$101.00 had been received, from 579 members. 
In response to appeals for relief, 1,843 com- 
fortable, substantial garmenis, blankets, ete., 
were given to those known ‘o be in need and 
worthy of assistance. During the past, year, 


the guild has lost by death three valuable 
workers, \lrs. Pomeroy, a Vice President, and 
two Directors, Miss Lipscomb and M»s. Tur- 
ner, whose unfailing interest and indefatig- 
able energy did much to promote the success 
of the work. Some of the institutions which 
have received contributions are St. John’s 
Orphanage, the Newsboys’ Home, ie Bruen 
Home, Eastern Dispensary, Episcopal Eye, 
Ear, and Throat Hospital, and the ilome for 
Colored Children. 

THE BI-MONTHLY MEETING of the Council 
of the Brotherhood of 8:. Andrew was held in 


the Epiphany Parish Hall on Tuesday even- 


ing, 18th inst. In the absence o/ Director 
Frank W. Evans, Mr. Dent, vice-president, 
had charge of the session. The address of the 


occasion was made by the Rey. C. B. Sparks, 
whose words of encouragement and advice 
were much appreciated. A very important 


matter to the membership was ilie adoption 
of a constitution presented by Chairman 
Looker, of the Committee on Change of Rules. 
Under the new form the Counci! gives way to 
an assembly, and every member has the right 
to take part in the proceedings of a meeting; 
which does away with the old system of send- 
ing delegates from each chapter. Hereafter 
an executive committee of fiftecn, representing 


the different sections of the District, will have | 


charge of the general matters of the assembly. 


_ Grace Church, Grand Haven (Rey. 
| Van Antwerp, rector), was entered by burg- 


The coming convention at Richmond, October | 
10 to 14, inclusive, was discussed, and it was | 


stated that a delegation of at; least one hun- 
dred and fifty members was being formed to 
go. It was also stated that in two-years’ tim 
the great international council meeting woul! 
be held here. This will bring to_ Washington 
Bishops, clergy, and laymen from all paris 
of the world where the Brotherhood exists. 
There were also short talks by the Rey. Jr. 
Devries, Messrs. Clay, Pierce, and others. 


THE LAST PARTY of the G. F. S. members 
returned from their summer home at Rt- 
tling Springs on the 15th inst. About 
one hundred girls have enjoyed the aimuse- 
ments of that delightful spot, and all 
speak in the highest terms of the kindness 
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shown them by the ladies who have taken 
upon themselves the responsibility attending 
such a position. The Home was opened on 
the 30th of June. 


Tur G. F. §. Home for Grace Church, 
Georgetown, at Colton’s, Va., was conducted 
by a society, all of whom were members of 
Grace Church. At the closing of the Home 
the entire equipment was presented to the 
“Bell Home,” with the hopes that the things 
might be useful in the winter quarters about 
to be established for the destitute and home- 
less little ones, who have been cared for there 
during the summer. 


THE Brsnop and Mrs. Satterlee visited the 
Cathedral School for Girls on the 20th inst., 
and expressed great pleasure in seeing the 
progress that had been made towards comple- 
tion. The Rev. G. C. F. Bratenahl, rector of 
St. Alban’s, is to.be appointed chaplain, and 
will conduct compline services through the 
year. A special celebration of the Holy Eu- 
charist will take place on the Feast of St. 
Michael and All Angels for the benefit of the 
staff of eighteen teachers. The whole of the 
furniture has been specially made to order. 


WESTERN MICHIGAN, 
Guo. D. GittusPin, D.D., Bishop. 


Rectory Robbed at Grand Haven. 


ON A RECENT Sunday night, the rectory of 
Wm. H. 


lars, who made away with some $40 belong- 
ing to Mrs. Van Antwerp. The burglars 
were frightened away before making way 
with other booty. 


CANADA. 
News of the Dioceses, 


Diocese of Ontario. 

THE DAY on which it was first intended 
that the consecration of Dr. Mills, Bishop 
elect (Coadjutor) of Ontario, should take 
place, which was St. Luke’s Day, has been 
changed, and All Saints’ Day appointed in its 
place. The change was owing to the fact of 
the special services in connection with the 
jubilee of the Diocese of Montreal, which are 
to be held on the 17th and 18th of Oct., at 
which many of the Bishops and clergy desire 
to be present. Bishop Bond of Montreal, too, 
desires to be present at the consecration of 
Dr. Mills at Kingston, and Dr. Mills has him- 
self been an active promoter of the arrange- 
ments for the Montreal jubilee services. The 
Bishop elect has been visiting Kingston to 
confer with the diocesan officials regarding a 
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residence. The Synod of Ontario has ap- 
propriated $500 a year for the purpose. 


THE INTERESTING old church of St. John’s, 
Bath, the oldest chureh in the Diocese of 
Ontario, has had necessary repairs made to its 
exterior lately. The date on the tower is ~ 
1793. 


A PRAYER has been authorized by the ad- 
ministrator of the Diocese, Archdeacon Bed- 
ford-Jones, for public and private use, until 
after the consecration of Dr. Mills, Coadjutor 
Bishop elect of Ontario, asking that special 
grace may be given him in view of the high 
office to which he has been called. 


Diocese of Toronto. 

BrsHor SwearMAN held an ordination in 
St. Alban’s Cathedral, Sept. 23rd. The new 
church at Wooler was opened Sept. 16th. 


Diocese of Fredericton. 

A LARGE NUMBER of candidates were con- 
firmed during Bishop Kingdon’s visitation of 
the country parishes in the second week of 
September. The new priest-in-charge of the 
mission church of St. John the Baptist, in the 
city of St. John, is the Rey. C. B. Kenrick, at 
present rector of St. Martin’s Church, Port 
Hope, Ont. He is successor to the Rey. J. M. 
Davenport.’ 


Diocese of Niagara. 

AT THE SEPTEMBER MEETING of the rita 
deanery of Lincoln and Welland, prominence 
was given to a discussion on The Modern 
Abuse of the Lord’s Day, and ecards on “Our 
Sundays” were recommended for distribution. 


Diocese of Quebec. 

THE NEW and handsome stone chancel of 
St. Matthew’s Church, Quebec, the only one of 
its kind in the Dominion, which was erected 
as a memorial of the late Robert Hamilton, 
a brother of the Bishop of Ottawa, was 
thrown open and used for the first time on 
St. Matthew’s Day, when Bishop Hamilton 
ordained to the diaconate, his son, Harold 
Hamilton, B. A. Oxon. The chancel is to be 
completed by the insertion of a fine stained 
glass Ze Dewm window now being manufac- 
tured in England. 


A HANDSOME BEQUEST has been made to 
Bishop’s College, Lennoxville, by the will of 
the late Mr. James King, who was drowned 
in Lake Metapedia in June last. Mr. King 
was a graduate of Bishop’s and has left the 
institution the reversion of $150,000. 


BrsHop Dunn held eight Confirmations in 
the eastern townships between Sept. 14th and 
18th. He also laid the corner stone of the 
new church at Sherbrooke with imposing cere- 
monies. 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh, 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh, 
AHNES . 
< ae Pittsburgh. in 
ANCHOR } 4 
Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN( Barytes, ete 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION i 
SOUTHERN 
er oe nor peels. 
COLLIER paint that lasts. 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. 
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Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 


Lead Tinting Colors, 
obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show- 
ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled “‘Uncle Sam’s Ex- — 
perience With Paints’’ forwarded upon application. 


HEN “you Seu Tier cracking: 

peeling or falling off the house 
shreds, 
it was zot painted with Pure 
\Vhite Lead, but with some mixture of Zinc, 


you may be sure 


Pure White end unites with Linseed 
oil to form an elastic coating that never cracks 


It is the good,’ old-fashioned 


To be sure of getting 


Pure White Lead, see that the package 


bears one of the brands named in margin. 


For colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 


Any shade desired is readily 


roo William Street, New York. 


= a 
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Diocese of Rupert’s Land. 


ARCHBISHOP MACHRAY in a recent fetter 
says that while the Church population of his | 


Diocese is only about 40,000, yet it has 
twenty-two self-supporting rectories, forty- 
three missions for settlers, under clergymen, 
and sixteen other missions under theological 
students. Since April, 1899, six new rectories 


have been established. The Archbishop con-_ 


cludes from these and other signs that “there 
was not ever any portion of the Colonial 
Church in which there has been a more 
healthy rising to self-support.” 


Diocese of Montreal. 

SPECIAL SERVICES were held on Sunday, 
Sept. 16th, at Grace Church, Point St. 
Charles, a suburb of Montreal, to commem- 
orate the cighth anniversary of the opening 
of the church. <A children’s flower service was 
held in afternoon and Dean Carmichael 
preached in the evening. The rector, in giv- 
ing a short history of the church at morning 
service, said that the free seat plan which 
they had always followed had worked well. 

Great preparations are going on for the 
jubilee of the Diocese, to be held in October. 
Christ Church Cathedral, Montreal, where the 
services are to be held, is to be beautifully 
decorated and illuminated, and it is expected 
that the musie on the occasion, rendered by 
all the city choirs, will be very fine, 


Huron W. A. 

THE SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING of the Board 
of Management of Huron diocesan branch of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary will be held in Brandt- 
ford Oct. 3d and 4th. Holy Communion will 
be celebrated in Grace Chureh at 9 a.am. Dr. 
Baldwin, Bishop of the Diocese, will be pres- 
ent to give an address in the afternoon of the 
first day. It is hoped there will be a large 
attendance of Branch Presidents. A general 
missionary meeting will be held on the even- 
ing of the first day. 


JAPAN. 
Two Priests Ordained. 


Trinity CATHEDRAL, Tokyo, on Trinity 
Sunday, June 10th, was once more the scene 
of the solemn setting apart for the work of 
the Priesthood in the Church of God, of men 
who in the time of their service as Deacons 
had proved and commended themselves by 
their faithful labors. Unless we are mistaken, 
says The Church in Japan, it is the first time 
that two of the Missionary force have been 
ordained together. 

Morning Prayer having been said at an 
earlier hour, at eleven o’clock the procession 
of Bishop, clergy, and choristers proceeded 
from the Bishop’s house through the Cathe- 
dral to the choir and chancel. Bishop Schere- 
schewsky was able to take a place in the 
chancel and take part in the “laying on of 
hands.” 

Bishop McKim preached a strong sermon, 
at the close of which the Preface to the 
Ordinal was read, and the Candidates pre- 
sented: the Rey. Allan Worthington Cooke by 
the Rev. Charles F. Sweet, and the Rev. John 
Armistead Welbourn by the Rev. George Wal- 
lace. ‘The Bishop read the Litany and Cele- 
brated, the presenters being respectively Epis- 
toler and Gospeler, and the Rev. C. H. Evans 
serving. 

Besides the two Bishops, the following 
priests participated in the “laying on of 
hands”: The Rev. Messrs. Wallace, Sweet, 
Andrews, Limric, Evans, Motoda, Ochiai and 
Tucker. Accompanying the gift of the Bible 
was the porrectio instrumentorum, made use 
of here for the first time. A good congrega- 
tion was present at this most impressive and 
solemn service, and it was found as has been 
so often the case before, that the impression 
made upon those present who were not of our 
Communion was of the strongest and was 
testified to by themselves in conversation with 
us. 


the 


_to his sorrowful testimony 
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These two young priests have made many 
friends during the months since their arrival 
in Japan, and many and sincere are the wishes 
and prayers for their success in their life 
work for the Master which will follow them 
wherever they go. 


Ghe Magazines 


PEEL AL GOR, 


THE Westminster Review for September 
is a fairly good number. Nobody in England 
appears to expect a Liberal victory at the 
coming election, and the leading article in 
this number, on The Coming Dissolution, is 
concerned more with excoriating the Govern- 
ment and bewailing the deterioration of the 
British people than with sugvesting any meas- 
ures that might lead to a Liberal success. 
By the way, in this article, “the United 
States,” says the writer, “speaking our ian- 
guage as they do, are necessarily a part of 


us. Thus we have an Empire amounting to 
16,800,000 square miles,” etc. (italics ours). 
This is a cool claim, and suggests the ques- 
tion, Who is meant by we? ‘An Interesting 
Industrial Experiment” gives a full account 
of General Booth’s Industrial and Land Col- 
ony in Essex. This venture cinnot be said to 
pay—monetary profit is not the end for which 
it was founded—but everything points to its 
paying at some future pat In the mean 
time its moral and social “profits” have been 
considerable. “Cornelius Bo ippa: His ap 
preciation of Women,” is an article about a 
comparatively little known writer of the lat 
ter part of the Fifth Century, who was an 
earnest advocate in that far off day of what 
are now known as “\Woman’s Rights.” Some 


pointed extracts from his writings were given 


It was he who declared that “Only bad hus- 
bands get bad wives.” His first wifc was : 
paragon, and his second likewise, according 


but alas! Cornelius Agrippa was so unwise 
as to take to himself a third, and he learned 
that to his saying there was at least one 
notable excepiion. “Over his wife’s misdeeds 
be has drawn a veil. His friends said she was 
infamous.” 


“RED CHEEKS.” 


“OTHER CHILDREN HAVE, 


92) 


Wliy NOT YOURS? 
in a letter re- 
seleetion of food, from E. J 
Wilson, 342 Hemlock St., Allegheny, Pa. 
“When our first baby boy reached seven 
months, he began to lose sirength and grow 
pale. He eould not digest any of the ordinary 
baby foods or prepared milk. 

“Acting. on the advice of a sister-in-law 
who was bringing the roses to the cheeks of 
her two children, by their dict of Grape-Nuts 
food, my wife purchased a package and began 
feeding it gradually to our baby, preparing it 
with a little hot water until ii was the con- 


The above comments occur 
ferring to proper 


sistency of «a thiek gruel. She not only fed it 
to the baby but herself began eating it three 
times a day 

“The transformation was wonderful. 
Within a month the baby was free from all 
stomach trouble and my wife’s strength was 
completely renewed, that feeling of fatigue 
having entirely disappeared. Do not over-feed 
when giving Grape-Nuts food to ‘the: baby. 
Other children have red checks, why not 
yours?” | 


This food is concentrated and requires less 
in volume than any food known. Its delicious 
taste wins friends and the remarkable effects 
win the reason of any thoughtful person. 
was originally prepared for brain workers, 
but the effect upon the nerve centres and 
brain is so valuable that it ean be used with 


even nursing babes, to tieir very great ad- 


vantage. 
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The Value of Charéoal. 


FEW PEOPLE KNOW HOW USEFUL IT IS IN PRE- 
SERVING HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is 
the safest and most efficient disinfectant and 
purifier in nature, but few realize its value 
when taken into the human system for the 
same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better, it is not a drug at all, 
but simply absorbs the gases and impurities 
always present in the stomach and intestines 
and carries them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smok- 
ing, drinking or after eating onions and 
other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently safe 
cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which col- 
lect in the stomach and bowels; it disinfects 
the mouth and throat from the poison of 
catarrh. 

All druggist sell charcoal in one form or 
another, but. probably the best charcoal and 
the most for the money is in Stuart’s Absorb- 
ent Lozenges; they are composed of the finest 
powdered \Villow charcoal, and other harm- 
less antisepties in tablet form or rather in 
the form of large, pleasant-tasting lozenges, 
the charco:| being mixed with honey. 


The daily use of these lozenges will soon 
tell-in a much improved condition of the gen- 
eral health, better comp!exion, sweeter breath 


and purer blood, and the beauty of it is, that 
no possible harm can result from their con- 
tinued use, but on the contrary great beuetit. 
A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: “TI advise Stuart 
Absorbent Lozenges. to all patients suffering 
from gas in stomach and bowels, and to clea 


| the complexion and purify the breath, mouth 


| and throat; 
after their death; | 


It | 


also believe the liver is greatly 


benefited by the daily use of them; they cost 
but twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
ind although in some sense a patent prepara 


tion, yet I believe I get more and better char- 
oal in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges than in 


any of the ordinary eharcoal tablets.” 


HOMESEEKERS’ EXCURSIONS. 


On the first and third 
h the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
will sell round-trip excursion tickets to 
points in fowa, Minnesota, Michigan Pen- 
the Dakotas, and other western and 
outhwestern States at about one fare for the 
trip. Further information as to rates, 


Tuesdays in each 
mont 
vay 

many 


Insuia, 


und 


routes, ete., may be obtained at Ticket Office, 95 
Adams St., Chicago. 
POCKET MAP OF CHINA. 

Latest indexed map of Chinese Empire, with 
enlarged map of portion of China w! diffi- 
culty exists, and information relating to present 
crisis, mailed on receipt of four cents in postage 
by W. B. Kniskern, 22 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 

Tre heat of summer and the cold of win- 
ter have no injurious effect on babies fed with 
Mellin’s !'ood. 


“GARLAND” STOVES AND RANGES 
were awarded highest prizes at Paris Exposition, 1900, 


Mother’ s home Calks 
With Ber Little Onese 


BIBLE STORIES ON THE.... 
OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Price, 50 Cents, Postpaid. 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN 6O., 


MILWAUKEE, WIS, 


“Hey tee 


SES 


THE ORIGINAL, 
THE BEST. 


TRADE MARK. 


F —__ 34 
GAIL BORDEN 3 


Condensed Milk 
HAS No EQUAL AS AN INFANT FOOop. 


SEND FOR BABIES’A BOOK FOR MOTHERS. —— Borden's Condensed Milk.- New York. 


Che Diving Church. 


AVOID UNKNOWN 
BRANDS, 


PROMOTES 
HEALTH 


Illustrated 
Catalogue. 
16 West 23d St. 
166 Broadway. 
504 Fulton St, 
169 Tremont St. 
994 Chestnut St. 


New York: 
Brooklyn: 
Boston: 
Philadelphia: 
Chicago: 74 State Street 


BILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE CAINED THE 


GRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 


This is the Highest Prize ever 


A warded to Pens. 


The Art of Extempore 
S pea ki n-g. 


Without MSS. or Notes. How to attain 

Fluency of Speech. By the Rev. Haroip 

Forp, M.A., LL.B., B.C.L. Price 75 
cents, net. 

“In an attractively printed volume of 115 

pages, at a price within the reach of every Clergy- 

man and Student of Divinity, the Rev. Mr. Ford 


sets forth with great clearness, a few simple 


rules which will be found very helpful in acqujr- 
ing an art so necessary to all public speakers, 
and especially our younger Clergy. We cordially 
commend the work.’’—Diocese of Fond du Lae. 
By Victoria V. Clayton, 
Widow of the late Henry D. Clayton, Major General 
O.S.A., Judge of the Circuit Court of Alabama, 


President of the University 
of Alabama. 


White and Black Under 
the Old Regime. 


Reminiscences of a Slave Owner. With intro- 
duction by Frederic Cook Morehouse, editor of 
The Living Church, ete. 


Cloth, net, $1.00. 


The Young Churchman Co., 
MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Makes a Welsh Rarebit easily digestible and is a 
delicious relish for all chafing dish cookery. All gro- 
cers sell Lea & Perrins’ Sauce. 


CARRIAGE BUYERS ot See: 
Makers of Vehicles and Harness in the world sell 


ing direct tothe consumer. ELKHART HARNESS 
& OARRIAGE MFG, CO., Elkhart, Ind. 


WORGESTER GORSETS—Sold by leading “cal 
ers everywhere. Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 
Worcester Gorset Go. 

Worcester, Mass. Chicago, Ii. 


—— 


12 SPENCERIAN PENS 10 CTS. 


in wooden boxes from the Stationers or Spencerian 
Pen Co,, New York. 


| here. 
just after midnight by the Church bell toll- 
| ing, as if for a death. 


| locked in by mistake, 


| pleted a G 
| timated potentiality of dest: 


A WOMAN IN THE BELFRY. 


We have the most unlooked for adventures 
A few nights ago we were all woke up 


At that time of night, 
with the church locked up, it sounded very 
weird. I supposed that someone had been 
but on searching the 
church nobody was there, and the rope mo- 
tionless, although the bell tolled just as we 
went in. We waited some time and searched 
all round inside and out, but finding nothing 
went to bed again—the boys being firmly 
convinced that it was ghosts. But directly 1 
laid down it tolled again. So we all got up 
again, and then thinking that someone might 
have climbed up into the turret on the roof 
for a lark, we sent Samuel to see, but he re- 
ported no one there. So we went to bed 
again, and there was no more tolling, and the 
matter remained a mystery. But the next 
day, coming back from the Epiphany School, 
soon after noon, I saw a large crowd gather- 
ing and looking up at the church, and to my 
astonishment I heard that a Hindu woman 
had been seen in the belfry on the top of the 
church. There are a series of iron ladders at 
the back of the church which lead up to this 
belfry, but they are not very easy to climb, 
and to a woman it seemed an extraordinary 
enterprise. mee I \as soon up in the 
belfry myself, and found the woman crouching 
down near ite bell, and some of our carpen- 

ters speculating how she was to be got down. 
Meanwhile the crowd kept growing, and I 
could see people coming out into the various 
little courts all round about, wherever they 
could catch sight of the chureh. I sent for a 
policeman, and the carpenters fastened a rope 
round the woman’s waist, and at last, with 
great difficulty, and with many expostulations 
on her part, she was safely got down, and the 
policeman took her to their chowky to make 
inquiries, and the crowd dispersed. It turned 
out that the poor thing is known to the police, 
and that she has fits of insanity, in which she 
does strange things. Anyhow, the mystery of 
the midnight bell was solved. We have taken 
away the lower part of the iron Jadder in case 
she should be tempted to renew the experi- 
ment.—FAtTierR ELwin, in Cowley Hvangelist. 


THE Bethlehem Steel Company has com- 
ithmann torpedo sun which in es- 
uctiveness is the 
The 


latest and most fearful gilt of Mars. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Gives 


Good Digestion. 


Taken regularly after meals, removes 
the sense of distress, oppression and 
“all gone” feeling of the stomach. 

Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper, 


Ocr. 6, 1900 


gun is to form part of the coast defense of 
the United States, and is intended to throw 
aerial torpedoes. It is forty-four feet long, 
weighs fifty-nine tons, has a bore of eighteen 
inches, and will cost the government $65.000. 
Ten shots were recently fired from it by way 
of test. Solid shots weighing a ton were 
fired, and the fourth shot gave a velocity of 
1,901 feet a second and a pressure of 19,350 
pounds in the bore of the gun. Mr. Gath- 
mann claims that his big gun will throw an 
aerial torpedo shell fifteen miles, and that 
the explosion of such a projectile will demol- 
ish the strongest battleship afloat. Gun cot- 
ton will be used in the charges.—Adwvance. 


ApooET oH ODDD SOOO DBI 


No Premiums: 


and no need of them 


Babbitts 
eis 


sells on its merits as 
only the best can — 
your full money’s worth 
of soap-quality. 
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POLAT AD ALA AD ALATA ALATA LAL ALA LALLA TA DAT ATADATATAD ALA 
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RAIS ISESSIISISS 


Dainty Desserts 


Variety in desserts adapted to 
children is a problem always. 


CREAM OF 
WHEAT 


is susceptible of preparation in many 
good and healthful ways. Try this one: 


Take two cups of warm Cream of Wheat por- 
ridge; add one cup of milk, stir until smooth; 
add one-half cup of sugar; one beaten egg; one 
table spoon fullof butter; one-half cup of raisins; 
flavor to suit. Bake about 20 minutes. 


Ask your grocer to show you the 
really fine gravures which we issue, 
any one of which views of northwest- 
ern scenery you can have with two 
packages of Cream of Wheat. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


PETER MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL 


Odorless. Tdsteless. Pure. 


SCHIEFFELIN & CO. New York 


Send for 
circular. 


KINGSFORD’S STARCH. 


Pure and Silver Gloss for the Laundry. 
OswEGO CORN STARCH FOR THE TABLE" 


“IF AT FIRST YOU DON'T 
SUCCEED” TRY 


SAPOLIO 


CHURGH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


‘ Price, 5 Gents. 


WOL. XXIII. 
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PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN Co. 


‘ t COMMUNICATIONS FOR ALL TO BE ADDRESSED TO MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Che Young Churchman 


An illustrated paper for the Children of the 
; Church, and for Sunday Schools. 


WEEKLY: 80 cents per year. In quantities 
-of 10 or more to one address, 54 cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in ac vance. 

MONTHLY: 20 cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one adazess, 1244 cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. . 


Che Shepherd’s Arms 


An illustrated paper for the little ones of the 
‘Church, and for Infant and Primary Classes. 
Printed on rose-tinted paper. 

WEEKLY: 40centsper year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 30 cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance.* 


MONTHLY: 15 cents per year. In quantities 

of 10 or more to one address; 8 cents per copy 

er year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
f paid in advance. 


Fall 


Ee 


( 


oi 


The Churchman’s Ready Reference. 


By the Rev. A. C. Haverstick, Rector of St. John’s Church, Frostburg, Md, 
With introduction bythe kt Rev. Leighton Coleman, D.D., LL.D , Lishop 


of Delaware. Cloth, $1.00 net. 


This will be found a most useful manual for lay people, giving them in 
short, readable paragraphs, those bits of information about the Church, 
historical, doctrinal, and practical, which ought to be in the possession of 
all Churchmen. It is essentially'a layman's book. 


Old Wickford—tThe Venice of America. 


By Mrs. ¥. Burge Griswold. With Portraits and illustrations. Cloth, $1 25 net. 


This book is descriptive of the quaint village of Wickford, R. 1., one of THE 
the historic points of New Engiand, and one whose natural situation and 

beauties well entitle it to the sobriquet of the Venice of America. 
lustrations show many scenes and characters of historic importance. 
Churchmen will be especially interested in several views of the old historic 
Church of the village and of the new Church edifice which has replaced it, 
and io full page portraits of Bishop Griswold, the Rev. Dr. S. B. Shaw. 
Bishop Elisha S. Thomas, both natives of Wickford, Dr. and Mrs, James 
MeSparran, etc. The book will make a beautiful holiday gift. 


-A Manual for Confirmation Classes. 


By the Rey. Wm. C. DeWitt, Rector of St. Andrew's Church Chicago. 


! Paper, 10 cents net. 


A useful Manual for Confirmation Class3s, based on the Church Cate- 


chism. 


Jublications 


OF THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO, 


Che Living Zhure) 


A Weekly Record of the News, the Work, «nd the 
Thought of the Church. Subscription Price, 50 per 
year. If paid in advance, $2.00. To the Clerg;, $1.50 


per year, 
GLUB RATES: ’ 
[50 cts. must be added to these rates if not paid in advance.] 


THE LIvInc CHURCH (weekly) and THE YOUNG 
CHURCHMAN (weekiy), $2.50 per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and THE SHEPHERD’S ARMS (weekly), 52.80 
per year, 

THE Livine CHuRcH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHUKCH- 
MAN (weekly), and TH= LIVING CHURCH QUARTERLY, 
$2.75 per ycar. 

THe Livine CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), THE SHEPHERD’S ARMS (weekly), and THE 
Living CHURCH QUARTERLY—a combination. desirable 
in every famiiy—#3.00 per year. 


The Vocalion 
is distinctive 
in the exqui- 
site quality of 
its tone. 


The il- 


VOCALION 
ORGAN 
CO. 


156 Fifi) Avenue, 
corner Twentieth 
St., New York, 


Vo cal io n Ch T 
&% Chapel Ore 


Che Living 


Containing a Chure 


Zhureh Quarterly 


Almanac and Kalendar 


for the year, issucd at Advent; followed quar- 


terly by smaller issucs containing the Ujergy 
List rrected. rly 700 pages’ per year. 
Price cents for 


‘venting Prayer Leafle: 


Contai the full Evening Prayer, with Col- 
lect, Psalter, and 4 Hymns, published weekly 
in, ady e for ev Sunday evening. ior 
distribution in churches. . Price in quantitics, 
25 cents per copy per year. Transient orders, 
50 cents per hundred copies. A number of 
special ec\itions for special occasions. 


rch |. 
ans | 


t is indorsed by 
leading . organists ¢ 
hroughout the 
intry, and meets | 
demand of | 
ical musicians | 
aoderate ex- 


en 


RICES; 
$275 ‘0 $3,000, 


; se in- 
stru ts will 
be extremely de- 
Sidra e {fiom 
ehut es and 
halls. is a 
new al viginal 
idea, you 
have dited 
the ton¢ the 
reeds in ha 
way as to “cpro- 
duce pei tly 
the tones of the 
pipe'organ, espe- 
cially the d 1- 
son and ¢larael 

, la tones.”’— 

Alexandre &: 

mant, 
Organist and 
Composer, Paris 


SUYLE 23, 


oy epe 99 Responsibility is the title of a beautiful book- 

Res onsibility. let we have just published. It is written by 

Die the Rev. ER. E. Holmes, Canon of Christ 

Church, Oxford, and the sub-title is A Talk with Girls. Now, we don't 

want our girl readers to say with asneer—‘‘A Sermon!”’ It is just a alk, 

and a lovely, beautiful talk it is, too. Every girl in her ’teens will say 

‘Thank you!’ for having had her attention called to it. There are only 

Ba 40 dainty little pages, bordered with red chrysanthemums. which make a 

\ charming booklet for a gift. Itis bound in leatherette, with a neatly em- 

bossed title. We propose to keep hammering away at parents and teach- 

ers till every girl has read the pages. It is useful it is entertaining, it is 
attractive, and the girls themselves will say it is ‘ nice.” 

—The Young Churchman. 
Ly. The price is 25 cents, postpaid. In quantities of ten or more copies we 
propose to make it at the very reasonable rate of 20 cents each, postpaid. 


The Vocalion’s rapidly imereasing popularity for 
ehurch and chapel use is ample reason why it should be 
investigated by all church societies contemplating the | 
purchase of an organ. 

Its method of tone-production is radically different 
from all others. 

Catalogue G, giving full description, will be mailed on request. 
DISTINCTIVE FEATURES: 
Quality and power of tone, Variety of registration, and Price. 
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THE YOUNG GHURCHMAN CO., wivettaes:, Milwaukee, Wis, 
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PASEO SDPACR 


“The Tucker 
Dymnal” 
$I 00 in quantities, 


Full cloth. 
HIS music edition of The 


Hymnal is now so widely 
used, and so generally satis- 
factory, it is not necessary to 
add to the announcement that 
the price is now only one dollar 


per copy. 
The Century Co., 


Union Square, Tew Work. 
‘CQ (9 HTCVBOGQOVE  RWOOSR 


A New Volume of Sermons. 


THY KINGDOM COME. 


By the Rev. T. LLtoyp Wiiuiams, M.A. 12mo. 
cloth, 200 pages, $1.25. 


Three New Volumes of Early Church Classics Series. 


St. Augustine’s Treatise on the City of God, By 
the Rev F R. MONTGOMERY IiITCHCOCK, M.A , 
BD. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 60 cents, 


The Liturgy of the Eighth Book of ‘‘The Apos- 
tollc Constitutions,” commvly called the Clem- 
entine Liturgy. Translated into English, with 
Introduction and Notes. By the Rev. R H. Crxess- 
WELL, M.A. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 60 cts. 


Twenty-Five Agrapha; Or, Extra Canonical 
Sayings of Our Lord. Annotated by the Rev. 
BLOOMFIELD JACKSON, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards. (This is a companion volume to the Ear- 
ly Church Classics Series. . Ii deals with the best 
known Sayings ascribed in other than the Canon- 
ical Books to Our Lord.) 40 cts. 


THE BIBLE ATLAS. 


Of maps and plans to illustrate the Geography and 
Topography of the Old and New Testaments and 
the Apoerypha, with Explanatary Notes, by the 
late SAMUEL CLARK. W tha Complete Index by 
George Grove. Sixth HMdition, revised by Sir 
Charles Wilson. This work has been entirely re- 
vised by the best authority on the subject, and 
represents in its present form the results of the 
most recent researches. Royal 4to, cloth, $4.50. 


E, & J. B. YOUNG & CO. 


9 West 18th St., New York. 


S©SSSSOOSHHoROGORBQFCHEHSEB28OEO8S 


Noell Ewer a@ 


21 E. 17TH ST, NY 
= Publishers of Sacred Music: 
: ANTHEMS, ORATORIOS: 
¢SERVICES, ETC. & A: 
: Send for Catalogue ofour : 
‘Harvest & Thanksaiving Anthems : 


SORSSSOCHSTSHESZTHSPOSBBSOSSEEHE 


THE GIRLS’ FRIENDLY MAGAZINE... 


A Paper for all Girls, is the organ of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society in America. It con- 
tains stories by known writers, a monthly 
record of Current Events, papers on timely 
topics, Bible lessons, letters from Members 
giving doings in Branches, a column of Rid- 
dles, poetical selections and Book Reviews. 
It is published at the low price of twenty-five 
cents a year; subscriptions may begin at 
any time. Send 25 cts. with your name and 
address to the Business Manager, 


(MISS FRANCES’S. INGALLS, 
93 Park Ave.,; Rochester, N. Y. 


The Living: Church. 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN & COMPANY'S 


~NEW BOOKS. 


AN AMERICAN ANTHOLOGY. 


1787-1899. By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 950 
pages. Large crown 8vo, gilt top, $3.00; cloth, 
full gilt, $3.50; half calf, gilt top, $5.00; tree calf, 
or half levant, $6.50. 

This book is uniform with Mr. Stedman’s ‘‘Vic- 
torian Anthology” in shape, design, and editorial 
detail. American poets are represented by their 
most characteristic poems, and biographical sketches 
of them are given. A full Introduction, including a 
survey of the course of American poetry to the end 
of the century, lends much additional interest to this 
specially valuable book. 


THE MONITOR AND THE 
NAVY UNDER STEAM. 


By FRANK M. BENNETT, Lieutenant U. S. Navy. 
Fully illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 

Lieutenant Bennett tells the very interesting story 
of the United States Navy fromthe time when steam 
and iron became the leading factors in construction 
and motive power. Beginning with the dramatic 
duel between the Monitor and the Merrimac, he 
traces the history through the triumphs of Admiral 
Farragut, the sinking of the Alabama by the Aear- 
sarge, to the great victories at Manila and Santiago. 
Lieutenant Bennett was onthe cruiser Wew York 
during the war with Spain. 


AN INDIAN GIVER. A Comedy. 
THE SMOKING CAR. A Farce, 


By W.D. HowkLus. Artistically printed and bound. 

50 cents each. 

The humor, delicacy, and grace, as well as the 
engaging interest of Mr. Howells’ plays commend 
them alike for reading and for use in private the- 
atricals. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS OF ELIZABEH 
BARRETT BROWNING. 


Cambridge Edition. Edited by HARRIET WATERS 
PRESTON. With a Biographical Sketch, Notes, 
Indexes to titles and First Lines, a Portrait of 
Mrs. Browning, and an engraved title-page with 
a Vignette. Large crown 5vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


SQUIRRELS AND OTHER FUR- 
BEARERS. 


By JOHN BURROUGHS. With 15 illustrations in 
colors after Audubon, aud a frontispiece from 
life. Square 12mo, $1.00 
A charming book on suirrels, the chipmunk, 

woodchuck, rabbit, muskrat, skunk, fox, weasel, 

mink, raccoon, porcupine, possum, and wild mice. 


COUNSEL UPON THE READING 
OF BOOKS. 


Lectures in Philadelphia arranged by the Society for 
the Extension of University Teaching. By Prof. 
H. Morse StTePHENs, Miss AGNES REPPLINR, 
President HADL®BY, Prof. BRANDER MATTHEWS, 
Prof. BLiss Perky, and Mr. HAMILTON W. Ma- 
BIE. With an Introduction by HmaNRY VAN 
Dyk#, D.D. 12mo, #1 50. 


A thoroughly useful and attractive book, treating 
of Poetry, History, Fiction, Economics, Biography, 
Essays, and Criticism. The names of the writers 
guarantee the scholarship. ability, and practical value 
of the book. Biographical Notes add to its helpful- 
ness, and Dr. Van Dyke’s interesting Introduction 
lends it a special attraction. 


IN THE HANDS OF THE 
REDCOATS, 


A Tale of the Jersey Ship and the Jersey Shore in 
the Days of the Revolution. By EvERrerr T. 
TOMLINSON, author of ‘‘Boys of Old Monmouth” 
and ‘“‘A Jersey Boy in the Revolution.” With 
illustrations’ Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


A CENTURY OF AMERICAN 
DIPLOMACY. 


Being a Brief Review of the Foreign Relations of the 
United States, 1776-1876. By JOHN W. FosTeErR, 
qormnes Secretary of State for the United States. 

VO, $3.50, 


Mr. Foster is exceptionally qualified to write a 
diplomatic history of the United States. He has 
been longer in the American diplomatic service than 
any other man except John Quincy Adams. He has 
served as United States Minister in Mexico, Russia. 
and Spain; has been special Plenipotentiary to Great 
Britain, Germany, San Domingo, China, and Japan; 
and has been a member of the most important high 
commissions sitting in this country for many years. 
His book is one of great value, is enlivened by many 
personal sketches, and is written in a popular style. 


FORTUNE'S BOATS. 


By BARBARA YECHTON, author of 
Savage,”’ etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50, 


A story of five sisters, one of whom is companion 
to a wealthy lady; one is a newspaper woman and 
writes anovel; one is a ‘charity visitor,’’ and another 
isan artist in arranging. pictures, furniture, and bric- 
a-brac.: They encounter sundry young men+and this 
book tells the pleasant story of what, the sisters did 
in their various callings, and of the approaches: made 
in the case of each to what promised to be a: desir- 
able ‘‘manifest destiny.’ aud 


“A Young 


2 ’ Sold by all Booksellers. 


Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFELIN & CO., BOSTON. 


————— ee 
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PUBLISHED 1900. 


THE LATEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMNAL. 


excelsis for School and Chapel. 


25th THOUSAND. A-SUCCESS IN EVERY WAY. 


It is the largest and most complete book for the purpose: contains the richest and 


fullest selection of Christmas pieces. 
The Church Standard says: 
to come. 
The Churchman says: 


‘““*Tn Excelsis’ is not likely to be surpassed for several years 
Success to ‘In Excelsis’ for little people.” ! 
“Tt will familiarize children with hymns and tunes that are used 


in churches so far as they are practicable for young voices. The selections are Churchly and 
in unexceptionable taste. In almost every particular the book is an improvement upon cur- 
rent Hynmals for the young.” : 

_ The Southern Churchman says:. ‘It is based upon the conviction that the children and 
young people of the Church can and‘should be taught to sing the noblest compositions 
which are used in the great congregation, and that. substantially the same hymns and tunes 
should be employed in all the services of the Church. Many of the melodies are exceedingly 
simple, and they are generally well within the compass of children’s voices. The tunes are 


all from the best composers. \ 
““We are glad to add our endorsement of this preface, and to commend this tune-book 


to Sunday Schools as well as congregations.” 
It is printed from new type, large and clear, and is bound in full cloth, gilt stamp. 


Price $35 per hundred. An unusually full and beautiful book for the money. 
A Sample Copy, postpaid, for Thirty-five Cents. 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK. 


Man and His Divine Father 


By JOHN C. C. CLARKE, D.D., 
Formerly Professor in the University of Chicago. 
12mo, $1.50. 


The first part states the principles of a reasonable 
philosophy of the nature of man and a personal God. 
Meets amultitude of ‘‘isms” and the puzzles of thinking 
minds. The second part traces the same line of philoso- 
phy in the Bibie and includes a new theory of the 
Apocalypse. 


“This is a book which at once attracts attention by 
its boldness and originality of thought.” 
—The Standard. 
“Tt is logical, luminous and thought-making.”’ 
—Zion's Herald. 
“Scholarly, philosophical and suggestive.” 
—Christian Herald. 


“Tt is a stimulating and uplifting book, and may be 
read with profit by everybody.” 


—Hvening Gazette, Boston. 


“Ts of highest {mportance, and {tis remarkably clear 
and interesting from first to last.” —Boston Times. 


“A wholesome and inspiriting book.’ 
—The Living Age. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., . . CHICAGO. 


JUST OUT. 


ESSAYS, 


Practical and Speculative. 


By Rey. S. D. McConneELt, D.D., Rector 
of Holy Trinity Church, Brooklyn. S8vo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


Dr. McConnell’s book will be widely read by all 
thoughtful people. It is brilliant, strong and search- 
ing, while the topics ae of present-day timeliness. 


The Church, Past and Present 


A Review of Its History. Edited by Rev. 

H. M.Gwatkin, M.A. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 

Among the contributors are the Bishop of London 
(Dr. Creighton), Bishop !*arry, Rev. Charles Bigg, 
D.D., and Canon Meyrick. 

“But we can only touch these few among many 


points which give this volume claim to the attention 
of thoughtful readers ’’—The Outlook. 


The Making of a Missionary; 
Or, Day-Dreams in Earnest. 


A Timely Story of Mission Workin China. 
By CHARLOTTE M. Yonce. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00. Just out. 


The Grim House. 


A New Story. By Mrs. MoLesworrs. 
300 pages. 12mo, cloth, illustrated. 
$1.25. Just out. 


The Four Evangelists. 


Illustrated in Classic Art. Edited by 
RacHet A. La Fontaine. With over 120 
illustrations. Small octavo, cloth, $2.00; 
cloth, gilt edges, $2.50; limp seal, $3.50. 


The Path of Life. 


By Rev. Georce Hopces, D.D. Uniform 
with ‘‘Christianity Between Sundays.” 


12mo, cloth. $1.00. Just out. 


*,*A full list of Announcements and a complete 
catalogue sent free on application. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 


Publisher, 
2 and 3 Bible House, New York. 


St 


The Diving Church. 


IChe Chureb at Work 


ALABAMA. 


Rost. W. BARNWELL, 1).))., Bishop. 
Meeting of the Standine Committee. 
Tue STANDING COMMITYEx, on Oct. 2nd, 
elected the Rev. W. C. Whitaker to a vacancy 
in the membership of their body, gave con- 


sent to the consecration of the Rey. R.-H. 
Weller, Jr., and recommended two deacons 
for ordination to the pries‘hood. 
ALASK 4. 
P. T. Rows, Miss. Bp. 
Church Erected at Nome. 
THE cnuRCH at Nome is now organized 


with about 70 communicarts, and the chureh 


| Charge. 


building, a very neat frame structure, the 
first ecclesiastical building in Nome, has been 
completed; the other two religious bodies 
worshipping, one in a ten‘, the other in the 
Publie Library. 

A handsome altar is in course of e: ection, 
having been donated by lady in Nome. 
Other donations are altar candlesticks by Mr. 
J. H. Hawkins, of Media, Pa., who | been 
a warm friend to the misson; an altar cross 
by a lady of St. Stephen’s Church, Portland, 
Ore., and a communion service from Al- 
ban’s parish, West Superior, Wis. 

There is a weekly celebration, wee -day 
services on Wednesdays and Fridays, | an 
energetic priest, the Rev. ©. H. H. Bl in 
charge of the work. The Bishop has b in 
Nome for about three weeks but has leit for 
the Areties. During his stay in Nome the 
Standing Committe of the jurisdiction, met 
for the transaction of business, and consi:der- 
ed the application of Mr. A. R. Hoare of | 
Rampart City, recommending him to the 
Bishop as a candidate for Holy Orders. 

ALBANY. 
Wo. OSWELL Doane, !|).D., LL.D., Bishop 
Anniversary at Waterford. 

GRACE CuHuRCH, Waterford, N. Y. (Rev 
John Mills Gilbert, rector), celebrated the 
ninetieth anniversary of its incorporation, on 
October 2nd. The Bishop of Albany and 


visiting clerey were the guests of the par 
at a supper in the parish house, after whi 
evensong was said in the church. The Bish 
op preached the anniversary sermon fron 
Ephesians iii. |), 15. 

Service was first held in Waterford by the 
Rey. Mr. Ellison, rector of St. Peter’s, Al- 
bany in 1795, 
til the date of incorporation, 1810. In 1841 
the original church was burned down and the 
records destroye!, but 
quickly rose from the ruins. The corner 
stone was laid on October 21, 1841, by Bish- 
op Onderdonk, who also consecrated the 
church on the Feast of the Purification, 1842. 
At various times the work at Waterford has 
been associated with St. Peter’s, Albany; St. 


ny, 


Luke’s, Mechanicville; ‘trinity, Lansing- 
burgh; St. John’s, Cohoes; and St. Paul’s, 
Troy. ‘The rectors of these parishes were 


present with the Bishop in the chancel, as 
was also ilie Rey. Charles Freeman, of 
New York, « former rector, 


BOISE. 


Jamous B. Funstren, Miss. Bp. 
Corner Stone at Boise—St, Margaret's School. 


On Tue Feast of St. Viichaee and “Al 
Angels’, the corner-stone was laid of the new 
St. Michael’s Church, Boise, Idaho, by the 
Bishop of the District. The Bishop of Salt 
Lake was to have been present, but by an un- 
fortunate railroad delay, did not reach Boise 
till evening. The church is to be built of 
cream colored sandstone; and will be a ver) 

handsome structure, 10 replace the somewha' 
ugly old frame building, now in use. 
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the present edifice 


and somewhat irregularly un- | 
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Re VE COLLEGE GRAMMAR HOOL. 

a chool that makes manly boys.” duates 
ent 1y universit Diploma admits t Jniver- 
sitic f Vichigan and Wisconsin. Address, 

v. H. D. RoBiINSON, Warden, Raciiic, Wis. 
BUR‘! YGTON NAUTICAL ACADEMY, Sur 
iegton, Ne J. 

A mocern School of Highest Type for Boys. Splen- 

i »j uipped for College and Business Preparajion. 

i and Naval Drill. Manual Training. Char- 
acter-building our ideal. Private room for each stu- 
dent. ‘erms, 8400 


Rev. C.E. O. NICHOLS, Head-master. 


Lieut. RoB’2:CRAWFORD, Commandant 


The General Theological Seminary, 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


The Academic Year began on Wednesday 


in the September Ember Week. 


Special Students admitted and a Graduate course 
for graduates of other Theological Seminaries. 


Belhe 


requirements for admission and other par- 


ticulars can be had from The VeryRey.H.A.HOFF- 
MAN, D.D., D.C.L., LU.D., Dean. 
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wards—of sixty .pupils, 
flourishing condition. 


-and- is in a very 


CENTRAL NEW YORK: 
FF. D. Huntineton, D.D.,.LL.D., L.H.D.,.. Bishop. 


Several Bequests—Convocation at Syracuse. 


BY THE WILL L. -Alex- 
ander, 
Church, Syracuse, various Church and Dioc- 
esan institutions are remembered, as follows: 
St. Paul’s Church; $3,000; 
of, Central New York, 2,000; Woman’s Paro- 
chial Society of St. Paul’s, $2,000: House of 


of the late Leroy 


the Good Shepherd, Syracuse, $2,000;. Altar 
Society of St. Paul’s, $500; Rev. Dr. Lock- 
wood, rector of St..Paul’s, $500. The estate 


is valued at nearly $30,000 and various ne- 
phews and nieces are the residuary legatees. 
MEETING of the fourth district 
was ‘held in Trinity Church 
(Rev. C.:-J: Lambert, rector), 


THE FALL 
Convocation 
Fayetteville 


long-time. senior warden of St. Paul’s | 


Diocesan Missions | 


Oct. 2 and 3. At the opening service, the | 
Dean, Rey. W. DeL. Wilson, made his report. | 
Addresses were made on “Parish Expansion” | 
by the Rey. W. B. Guion, and “Indian Mis- 
sons” by the Rev. W. D. Manross. .On Wed- | 


nesday morning a business’ meeting was held 


an’. routine matters acted upon. The Rev. 
W. B. Clarke, Dean of the fifth District, was | 
present, and on request, spoke of the work 
in his district. At the Communion Service the 
Rey. Mr. Clarke preached on “Thy Kingdom 
Come.” After lunch the Rey. John T. Rose | 


presented a paper on “The Repression of Free 
Inquiry Tends to Weaken Faith,”. which was 
followed by discussion. The Woman’s Aux- 
iliary of the district also held a regular meet- 


ing in connection with the Convocation. Be- 
side the Bishop the Rev. E. H. Coley, Dean 
of the second district, 14 clergymen and 4 
lay delegates, were in attendance. 
CHICAGO, 
Wma. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
Cuas. P. ANDERSON, Bp. Coadj. 


Opening of Waterman Hall—Woman’s Auxil- 
jary—St. Barnabas’ Guild—Girls’ Friendly 
Society—Daughters of the King—Berwyn— 
New Rector at St, Paul’s. 


WATERMAN HALL, the Chicago cdiocesan 
school for girls, entered upon its twelfth 


academic year, on September 19th, with 63 
out of a possible 66 pupils in the boarding 
department, while the registration of pupils 
in the musical department, both resident and 
from abroad, is 40 per cent. larger than last 
year. A new grand piano has re- 
placed the old one: great improvement been 


eoncert 


made in the science department: the light- | 
ing brought to a very satisfactory condition, | 
by adding a Detroit mixer to the gas ma- 


chine, that making the use of Welsbach burn- 
ers possible: and golf links have been added 
to the play grounds. The faeulty that has 
served so faithfully and well for several. years 
remained unchanged, and everything indi- 
cates a successful year. 


of Oct. 4th of the Chicago 
Auxiliary, held in the 


THE MEETING 
Branch \\oman’s 
Church Club reoms, 
meetings for the year of 1900--1901. 

Forty-one women representng twenty- 
three branches gathered at eleven o’clock to 
listen to an appealing address given by- Mrs. 
C. H. Whipple. wife of Major Whipple, 
former chaplain in Porto Rico. 

While Mrs. Whippie spoke of the great 
need of establishing branches of the Chirch 
throughout the island of Porto Rico to 1c 


commodate the large and ever increasing 
number of Church people drawn there by 
military and commercial reasons, she vet 


made her strongest appeal for the building 
of the church in San Juan. San Juan is the 
radiating point of. Porto Rico and owing to 
the fact that it is now occupies all the avail- 
(Continued on page 759.) 


inaugurated the monthly | 


| ST. HELEN’S HALL. 


| Sept. 17th. For circular 
| TEBBETTS, Ph.D., Principal, Portland, Oregon. 


The: Living Church. 
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o= = > 
Chancel Memorials for Christmas. 
3 Should be decided on at once, so that ample time 
for important work can be given for execution in 
STONE, MARBLE, CARVED WOOD, METAL &c- 
Corres- 
pondence - 
Solicited. 
59 Carmine St. NEW YORK. 
@ ) 


MENEELY BELLCO., 


CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager 
Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. (8 Send for 
Catalogue. The C, 8. BELL CO., Hillsboro,O. 


Church Bells, Chimes and Peals of Best 
Quality. Address, 
S Old Established 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati,0. 


fa FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 4896. 
Y HAVE FURNISHED 25.000 
, (JHURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER 


EW Best 


CHIMES 


CHURCH BELLS anc'Peats 


Best quality om earth. Get our price. 
MoSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore-Md. 


ey LUETRE,, 
A RT: “WORKER 


ay Re 


Monumenis BOOKLET | 


ELTIC CROSSES A SPECIALTY 
CHAS. = BLAKE & CO. 720 Woman’s Temp'e, Chicago. 


Church Cushions, 


We have cushic 
book. Oster: 


ned 25,000 churches. Send for our free 
oor & Co.. 116 Elizabeth St., N. Y. 


Educational. 


KNICKER! ACKER HALL, Indianapoiis, Ind. 


A Boardins and Day School for Girls. School year 
begins Septcmber 26th 1960. College preparation and 
special courses. Enlarged grounds and new building 
ready in September. 

MARY HELEN YERKES, } 


Susan Hitt Yerkes,  ( PTincipals. 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. Will reopen 


address MISS ELEANOR 


Miss G. E, MASQN’S School for Girls, 


The Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. Gradu- 
ating and Special courses. Prepares for College. Send 
for illustrated Catalogue. Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M., Prin. 


— 


WINDSOR HALL, Waban, Mass. 


The school for girls offers the valuable combina- 
tion of country life and Boston advantages Address 
MISS ANNA M. GOODNOW. 


SPAULDING & CO. 


Ecclesiastical Department.... 
We devote our attention ex- 
clusively co work for “THE 
CHURCH,” giving only. the 
best. eee 


MEMORIALS RECEIVE 
SPECIAL ATTENTION. 


s3s%3 


SPAULDING & CO., 


Jackson Blyd. and State St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FURNITURE 


OF\ALL KINDS FOR 


CHURGH & CHANCEL 


Write for our new catalogue. Special 
designs and prices made on applica- 
tion. Correspondence solicited. 


PHOENIX FURNITURE CO., 
' Eau Claire. Wis. 


Mares STAINED GLASS and MEMORIAL 


WINDOWS . . 


| Sisitots Invited. E piscopal Church reference. 


COX SONS & VINING 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. . 
Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, 
Choir Vestments, 
Embroideries and Materials, 
Custom Made Clerical Clothing 


Stained Glass 


THE FLANAGAN & BIEDENWEG CO. 
Show Rooms, 57--63 Iflinois St., CHICAGO, Iffs, 


Ce LEGATE ART GLASS CO, 
Established in 1860 by E. Colegate. 
«EE MORIAL WINDOWS AND BRASSES, 
Highest award Augusta Exposition, 1891. 
318 West 13th Street, New York. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH. 
Memorials. Supplies. 


THE COX SONS & BUCKLEY CO. 


Church Furnishers and Decorators. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


CHURCH WINDOWS, 


FURNITURE. 
R. G. 


GEISSLER, % Marble and Metal Work 
56 West 8th St. (near 6th Ave.), New York 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 


GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS. 


27-29 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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A SLIGHT VARIATION -in the usual incidents attending the 
holding up of a railroad train, occurred when one of the robbers 
was fatally shot early on the morning of the 4th inst. in the act 
of holding up a train only three miles from Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. The possibility of such a fatal end to the little recrea- 
tion of robbing an express car, may possibly result in lessening 
the number of such escapades. In this case the express mes- 
senger found that his car was on the verge of being exploded by 
a dynamite charge, and grasping the situation at once, though 
as yet the robbers had not been able to make a personal assault 
upon him, the messenger seized a revolver, hurried’ around on 
the opposite side of the train from the-robbers, and thus pass- 
ing to their rear, succeeded in taking aim and instantly killing 
one, after which the rest hurried away and escaped. Thus the 
coolness and courage of one man saved the treasure from being 
looted, and perhaps saved the lives of others, in addition to 
giving a much-needed warning to all whom it may eoncern, 
that the business of holding up trains is increasingly danger- 
ous. We trust a‘suitable reward may be given the express mes- 
senger who showed such presence of mind. 


Conserva- 


now holds 


THE RESULTS of the English election are that t): 
tive party even increases the enornious majority i 
in the House of (‘ommons, having carried some tw.-thirds of 
all the seats yet reported upon. It will be remem! «red that 
aecording to the Fiielish system a candidate for office does not 
usually reside in the district in which he “stands” for «lection, 
so that men of the largest influence in the House, whose return 
is deemed especially advisable to either of the parties, invari- 
ably make their stand in districts where the success of their 
party is an assured fact. Consequently, in this instance, as 
usual, none of the important members of the House hav: been 
“defeated, and the leaders on both sides will be substantia!!y the 
same as at present. Churchmen will learn with interes: that 
the notorious John Kensit, who stood for a Brighton constitu- 
ency, was defeated by a considerable majority. One of the 
newly elected members is Mr. Winston Churchill, the eminent 
correspondent, and son of Lord Randolph Churchill: Mr. John 
Burns, who has been prominent as a labor agitator, and whose 
seat was vigorously contested, is re-elected, as is also Mr. La- 
bouchere, the editor of Truth, who distinguished himself by a 
decided pro-Boer attitude, but why ryet has again been elected. 

THE SGRRY EFFECTS of war wher... x the scene of action lies, 
are again made evident in the devastated condition of the late 
South African republics, which is described in a report of Con- 
sul General Stowe, of Cape Town, dated August 17th. Mr. 
Stowe declares that he has just returned to the Cap: from a 
trip through the two former republics, and that everywhere he 
has found the most unfortunate conditions. For hundreds of 
miles the wire fencing is down, and as the posts have been 
burned for fuel, and timber is very scarce, it will be neccssary 
to supply their place with iron posts, and largely with new wire. 
Plowing had been accomplished on only a very small seale and 
the outlook for crops is therefore poor, so that it will be neces- 
sary to import bread stuffs as well as meat and live stock. In 
Johannesburg, according to Mr- Stowe, there was only a suiti- 
cient supply of meat to last three days when he left the city. 
Many of the Boers are anxious to return to work, but there are 
still considerable numbers under arms, and a state of uncer- 
tainty and despondency is general. In Johannesburg, howeyer, 
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litile damage has been done to the imines, which are good 
condition and are now being. pum; to empty them the 
water. Mr. Stowe believes that this lity, the greatest gold 
mining region of the world. will so: nter upon al and 
prosperous « He ealls «itention the large market for 
American manufactures ani) America ead stuffs in these two 
former republics, where it will be ne ry to import supplies 
upon a large scale during next and where the efld, 
diamonds, and copper will amply pay balance that ».ill be 
due on such importations. rd Rok has appointed ad- 
visory committee to assist h in thi pening of Jo nes- 
burg, and to sccure a return of mine d the resum} of 
work as early as possible. 

[He CHINES® SITUATION hes really s -d to take on ; pe- 
ful phase during the past we by bri 2 the Powers ¢ioser 
together.. A. correspondence 5 given early in th ek 
between the Chinese Emperor and the rman Empe1 in 
which the former expressed his regret 2' ihe assassinat of 
Baron von Ketteler and annou: ed that Imperial ord ad 
been made that sacrifice should \e offered upon an altar for ‘he 
deceased, and that the chief secretary of Emperor had een 
instructed to pour libations on the ar. Whether his 
Chinese Majesty believed that ©.is remar<: ble atonement r 
the events of the simmer woul! suffice t: ing peace to the 
Yellow country, cannot certai be said. Very likely [lis 
Majesty had not the slightest i:: a of how ‘+h a deelarationu 
would sound to \Westcrn ears. any rat > German | 
peror, im- an exce ly-worded aper, repli » the Empx 
of China, showing insufiici: icy of the nement ma 
declaring that he di it hold th Chinese EF ror. persona 
responsible for the igs done, but urgentl,; ogesting th 
severe punishment ld be intiicted upon -ulprits wl 
made the outrages ible... He also urged th he Chines 
Emperor should ret. to Peking, declaring t the Fiel 
Marshal von Walders ould be instructed “not « to receive 
your Majesty. with tl mors due your.rank, but will also 
attord your Majesty t ulitary protection which may de- 
sire and which you ma: »ced agains: the rebels.” 

BEYOND THIS CORR! NDENCE, which Emperor \Villiam 
showed both taet and 1ess, there have been a number of 
notes eireulated between ‘ic Powers, and. it appears as though 
at length they were gracdusily reaching a joint underst: ding. 
A proposition made by |*r2nce and seconded by Russia, thus: 
earry ing the weight of unity between two of the Powers to begin 


with, suggests that the Pow-rs agree on the six points of requir- 
ing punishment of the guilty Chinese officials; the interdiction 
of arms and munitions of war to China; the payment of suti- 


cient indemnity to the Powers; a suticient guarantee of satcty 
in the future; the obliteration of the forts at Taku; and the 


establishment of a new line of communication between the sea- 
board and Peking. The governments of the United States and 
Great Britain, and apparently Germany, have jointly instructed 
their diplomatic representatives in China to report whether the 
list of parties to be punished, which has been declared from the 
Chinese Court, includes the real culprits; whether the punish- 
ments to be inflicted meet the case; and in what way the Powers 
.rrying out of the penalties imposed. 

The Franeco-Russian proposals strike us as based upon cor- 
rect principles, bui » ct the reduction of the Chinese government: 
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news gra/is, and the Vaticanist version of events shall be “first. 


toa position of helplessness, which will be the effect of forbid- 
ding the importation of arms and destroying the forts, must in 
the first place create violent opposition in China itself, with the 
possibility of arousing a general Chinese war, which above all 
else should be prevented, and involves furthermore an amount 
of protection on the part of the Powers that is hardly consistent 
with the independence of the Yellow empire. To our mind 
these propositions might be modified without going too far in 
the direction of compromise, and yet escape the conflict that 
would be likely to ensue if these were directly insisted upon. 
To open the way from Taku to Peking and hold it open by 
these measures, would be of no use at all, unless it could be 
made certain that the Chinese capital would remain at that city, 
whereas it is quite likely that in that contingency at least, and 
perhaps in any contingeney, the capital will be removed into the 
interior, unless the Powers definitely prevent such removal by 
force. Moreover, to forbid the importation of arms makes it 
necessary to consider the question of how the Chinese Empire 
is to be policed, and of how the Chinese army is to maintain 
the peace. These considerations, in our opinion, make it essen- 
tial that greater power be conferred upon the Peking Imperial 
administration. To our mind the one thing to insist upon 
above all others, is that the guilty parties in these outrages be 
brought to the most severe punishment, which would be a 
greater safeguard for future security than any other that could 
be arranged. 
The Russi: 
the former for 
ently the minis? 
their residence 


and American forces are now leaving Peking, 
‘ien Tsin and the latter for Manila, and appar- 
vs of these two nations have already taken up 
in Tien Tsin. We see no reason to change our 
opinion before expressed, that this constitutes a great mistake 
and we cannot ‘eel that its immediate consequence can be other 
than prolonging the disturbances, strengthening the hostile 
Chinese, and making it less difficult for the Powers, first, to 


come to a joint agreement, and Bondy, to enforce any joint 
ultimatum. !t is as yet uncertain wh« thee any of the other 
Powers wi!! withdraw from Peking. American residents in 
Tien Tsin |\ave cabled their joint protest against the American 
withdrawa! 

Tt was stated on Saturday that 2 Russian armored cruiser 
had been fired upon by the Chinese { ct, making it possible that 
a naval dinonstration against the |: ‘ter may become necessary; 
and on \)ciday that a German force: had been attacked by 8,000 
Chinese south of Tien Tsin and ‘orced to take refuge by a 
retreat to that city. 


THE MINISTRY ©F ANGELS, 


Th His sermon on this subject, 
Dumbell, reetor of Sherbrooke, 


“Are any of you in doubt as 


Michaelmas, the Rey. Dr. 
’. Q., said, in part: 
) whether the Angels have 


sufficient knowledge of us, our condition, our hearts, and our 
trials, to enable them to ‘succor and defend’ us? Let me 
remind you how we have been tiught (and all Christians be+ 


lieve) that Satan knows our weal: points, ‘and offers his tempta- 
tion. accordingly. But can we for an instant think that, because 


of his rebellion and fall, Satan was forthwith endowed with 
gro.ter intelligence and powers tan he possessed before? Surely 
we cannot believe this. Therefore, whatever knowledge sid in- 


sizht Satan may have, must be possessed in at least an equal 
degree by the holy Angels that ‘minister’ to us.” 
“Again: does anyone fec’ as though it were deroge ‘ory to 


the dignity of Almighty Go that we should receive ‘succor 
and defense’ from Him, at the hands of His Angels?’ Nay, but 
in accepting good things from earthly friends, do we fail to 
recognize the giver (our host, for example, at a feast) because 
we are waited upon by his servants? Depend upon it; these 
(and many other) doctrines of the Bible and Holy Church are 
largely plain and simple, if we will but think them out.” 


LONDON), LETTE®. 
September 22. 
ewspaper reports that 


; : _ Lonvon, 
a Rome correspondent of the Times 

he has been informed by a friend («hose statement is en- 
titled to credence) that Cardinal Rampo!'. is considering, alone 
with a group of leading French Church financiers and poli- 
ticians, the scheme of an “International Telegraphic Agency,” in 
the interests of the Papal See, which shail in time, as they hope, 
supplant Reuter, The Agence Havas, \Volff, and others in the 
same line. 


‘though his treatment of it somewhat different. 


The Roman clergy throughout, the world will coileet: 


in the field” and attain “the widest possible circulation.” -The 
Pilot, commenting thereupon, remarks that the clergy “are sel- 
dom successful as journalists,” and though they might supply 
an abundance of “flimsy,” yet it is unlikely that much of it 
“would deserve to find its way into print.” 

The final list of signatories to the “address,” in protest 
against the E. C. U. Declaration, has now been made up and sent 
in to Lord Halifax. Considering that there are over 38,000 
members of the English Church Union, the muster-roll of Pro- 
testors—exactly 143—is hardly calculated to impress the man in 
the street, much less does it forebode the approaching dissolution 
of the Union. Surely the disaffected members would have acted 
more judiciously if they had quietly resigned, instead of staying 
in and attempting to stir up a revolt against the noble President 
and Council. It is rather a significant fact, especially when 
taken in connection with another fact of recent history, that the 
plague of disaffection was almost wholly confined to the clerical 
section of the Union. 

The Bishop of Liverpool, when speaking the other day at a 
ruri-diaconal conference in his See city, said that the masses in 
England would not be won to Christ, and the Church would 
never fulfil her mission, until every man and woman felt that 
they had some part in the work. In conelusion, the Bishop ad- 

ionished Liverpool Church people—presumably Chureh Associ- 
ationists in particular—that they must bear and forbear with 
one another. “They would never get their Church-house,” he 
said, “their proper number of clergy, or their Cathedral, until 
they all worked together, not only as a parish and rural deanery, 
but as a Diocese.” 

Canon Scott Holland, in residence this month at St. Paul’s, 
has placed the Institute of Journalists (in conference in Lon- 
don), and indeed many others, under much obligation by his 
striking sermon on The Pulpit and the Press, preached at Even- 
song on the 13th Sunday after Trinity. Quoting Carlyle’s pic- 
turesque saying, “Paul’s Cross, a kind of 77mes newspaper, but 
edited partly in heaven itself”’—the preacher observed that there 
was a time when there was no line of separation between the Pul- 
pit and the Press. In pre-Renaissance days, the Church was 
compelled to do the work of the Press, which did not exist. But 
in doing so, it was really traveling outside its true beat. “It 
was combining the incompatible—the declaration of God’s eter- 
na! revelation with the functions of a newspaper. . . . We 
then ask you to believe, not that you have ousted an antiquated 
priesthood from its usurped authority, but that you have relieved 
it from a task which was never its own.” The theme was quite 
aii appropriate one for Canon Scott Holland to preach upon, for 
hc himself is somewhat of a journalist, as editor of the Common- 
alth. 

The journalists attending the Brompton Oratory had also 
2 seryice for their special benefit from a young Oratorian, whose 

xt—“Honor all men”—was the same as Scott Holland’s, 
After alluding 
to the dangers of the Press, such as sinning against truth and 
ising its great power to the detriment of duly constituted civil 
authority, the preacher dwelt upon the position of the Roman 
Church Press, which “must refrain from seeking to direct the 
Holy See,” though it should “assist the Pope in his work by loy- 
ally supporting his claims,” especially his claim in respect to the 
Tempora! Power. This note of warning and admonition merely 
echoed, however, that stentorian one struck by Cardinal 
Vaughan in his letter to the Young Men’s Societies of Great 
Britain, in conference recently at Chester: 

“These are days,” wrote his Eminence, “in which loyalty to the 
Churc) should be the keynote of every association of Catholic laymen. 
oie There are [Roman Church laymen] who permi 
them-elves to read and discuss whatever is printed. . . . They 
criticise the conduct of the Holy See as though they thad a mission to 
reso ie the government of the Church from failure. These public 
eri icisms and attacks upon the Chureh by children professing to be- 
long to her are proofs of an un-Catholie and disloyal spirit.” 

Cardinal Vaughan’s language of censure was addressed, in- 
directly, of course, not to the Papal Press in England, which 
within a year or two past has become quite effectually muzzled, 
but to a certain daring set of Liberal Romanists who pose as 
very superior and stern critics of the Papal Curia in the columns 
of the Pilot, occasionally too in the Nineteenth Comer ae 
usually under the veil of anonymity. 

The current quarterly number of the English H siniear Re- 


‘view contains the text (edited by Professor Maitland, of Cam- 


bridge) of the case submitted to Pius IV. on behalf of the 


English Romanists who wished to be allowed to attend the ser- “4 
vices of the English Church, and of the Pope’s reply; which was, 
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of course, a downright refusal, though the request, it seems, was 
supported by no less an influential personage than the Spanish 
ambassador at Elizabeth’s court. 

Apropos of Sir William Harecourt’s attachment for the 
Church Discipline Act of 1840, as affording a speedy and ade- 
quate remedy for the alleged contumacy of Catholic-minded 
priests, it has been pointed out to him by one of the chief pro- 
moters of the Liverpool Church Discipline Bill in the corre- 
spondence columns of the Times that it took over a quarter of a 
century, besides costing £19,000, to deprive only two priests— 
Father Mackonochie and Rev. Mr. Baghot De la Bere—of their 
respective benefices. 

The question of legal right, if any, of Presbyterians of the 
Scottish Establishment and of Wesleyans to the use—for their 
religious serviees—of the Garrison churches in India which have 
been consecrated for Divine worship according to the ritual of 
the Church of England, has now been definitely determined. 
after four years’ deliberation on the part of the Government of 
India and of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India. The 
final settlement, however, is by no means satisfactory to some 
members of the Kirk. According to the new Government rule, 
where, in military cantonment, only one ecclesiastical edifice is 
provided by the Government—and that belonging by deed of 
consecration to the Church of Eneland—and where Scottish 
Kirk Presbyterians or Wesleyans be in a majority, it shall then 
be in the power of the Lieutenant-General of the Command, pro- 
vided he sees fit, “after obtaining the sanction of the Metro- 
politan,’ to declare that the principal parade service shall be 
conducted by a Presbyterian or Wesleyan chaplain. The terms 
of the revised regulations would be quite satisfactory to the 
Committee of the General Assembly of the Scottish Establish- 
ment—which has been in correspondence about the matter with 
the Secretary of State for India—were it not for the words, 
“after obtaining the sanction of the Metropolitan,” which they 
cannot regard “as a solution of the difficulty.” » Dr. Storey, 
Principal of Glasgow University, and perhaps the leading Pres- 
byterian in Scotland—between whom and Dr. Welldon, the 
Metropolitan Bishop of Caleutta there has been some con- 
troversy in the 7imes—has recently written to express his utter 


disgust over the situation, and to protest against the new Gov- 
ernment rule. It robs them, he says, of their property, degrades 
them to the low level of Dissenters, and places them imder the 
iron heel of a sacerdotal tyranny. Jrincipal Store, violently 
denies that the Eng''sh Church has, under deed of consecration, 
any exclusive right to the Garrison churches; thus fliily eon- 


tradiecting the ruling of the India Office which, after cousulting 
eminent London lega! opinion as well as the Law Officers of the 
Crown, declares in the Blue-book presented to Parliament, “that 


it is impossible to ignore the authority of the Bishops, and 0! the 
Metropolitan as his ecclesiastical superior, in regard to the ad- 
mission of services other than those of the Church of En«land 


in edifices which have been specially consecrated accordii' to 
the forms of that Church in India.” But however as to the 
legal solution, the broad fact remains, says Dr. Storey, that ‘the 


Indian Government and the Indian Episcopate, in unnatural ~ 


confederacy, have combined to inflict an insolent wrong upor a 
large body of their fellow-subjects and fellow-Christians.” 

The “ritualistic reporter” seems to exist here in England, 
as elsewhere. The Daily Telegraph representative, in reporting 
the Requiem Mass at the Italian church, Hatton Gardens, ou 
the funeral day of the late King of Italy, achieved the note- 
worthy feat of conferring on the officiating Bishop the title of 
“THis Grandeur.” J) G. ‘Hie 


A DETROIT ANNIVERSARY. 


HE Parish of St. James’ Church, Detroit, has just clebrated 

its 25th annfiversary. «ils - A 
On St. Matthew’s Day, Sept: 21, 1875, the corner s‘one of 
this church was laid, Bishop McCloskry and the Rev. ‘‘corge 
Worthington (now Bishop of Nebraska) and the Rey. Wi!liam 
Charles, being present. Services commemorating the 25th «ni- 
versary of this event were held on Sept. 30 (16th ‘Sun. a ‘ter 
Trinity). The celebration of the Holy Communion oécurre: at 
~9a.m. At 10:30 Morning Prayer was said, Bishop Davies, ile 
Rey. William Charles, of Trenton, Mich., the Rey. Dr. J. |’. 
Conover, the Rev. M. C. Stanley, and the rector, the Rev. 5. 
W. Frisbie, being present. The vested choir of ‘men and boys 
rendered the music. The church was crowded, many being pres- 
ent who have been in past years connected with the parish, and 
members of St. John’s Church who werd coumectod with the 
work when it was besutt as a mission of St. J ohn’s Par ish, The 
Rev. Wm. Charles preached the anniversary sermon. Mr. 
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Charles was the minister in charge at the laying of the corner 
stone, Dr. Worthington being rector of St. John’s. Mr. Charles 
in an interesting manner reviewed the history of the movement, 
recalling many incidents, and mentioning many names con- 
nected with the event. | ollowing Mr. Charles’ address a paper 
was read which had been prepared by 2 committee of the vestry. 
The Bishop spoke a few words of congratulation and encourage- 
ment, and a letter of regret from Bishop Worthington was read. 
In the two (the address and the paper) a complete history of 
St. James’ Church was presented. 

A Sunday Sehool was begun May 17, 1868, over a store on 


Grend River Ave. by the Young Men’s Union of St. John’s 
Church, the Rev. ohn McCook being at the time rector of St. 
John’s. Mr. McCook soon began holding Sunday afternoon ser- 
vices. Both Sunday Schoo! and services were successful from 
the beginning. 

This same year the Rey. Geo. Worthington assumed charge 


of St. John’s Church and continued the mission work with much 


success. He was aided by the 

Rev. J. T. Webster. Mr. J. F. 

Conover, ‘a Jayman of St. 

John’s, now the Rey. Dr. Con- 

over, began a Bible Class. Sev- 

eral of the young men belong- 

ing ti class became earnest 

workers in the church, and 

two afierward took holy orders. 

In 187 . small edifice occu- 

pied }b » Methodists, « he 

site of the present:ehurch, was 

bought snd oeceupied by the 

Missio On Jan. 1, 1871, the 

present tor, then in charge 

of All Saints’? Church, Brook- 

lyn, Mi: was asked to be- 

come a int atest. John’s, 

with sp work at the \is- 

RT. REV. GEO. WORT! INGTON, D.D. a al) Weliideclined. 

nd the . J. L. Taylor as- 

sumed charge of the work. He was suecec by the Rev. Wm. 
Charles in 1878. Through the eflorts of Mr. Charles, St. John’s ~ 

Church was induced to erect a more commodious building than 


the one already occuyied. Amon many generous laymen w! 
have made St. John’s known throvzhout the land, the name 
the late Governor H. |’. Baldwin «= conspicuous for his inter: 
and gifts for the ne» chureh. t there e many other 
some still living. The members o! ihe Missi ere also libe: 
contributors in the work, the amount give them beins 
$2,300, of the total rf $16,00! 

In the early pa 1876, the new chap 1s ready for- 
occupaney. It is a } struectur:, though Churchly in style 
and the interior brigh | attracti There is sealing capacity 
for 450 persons. <A 1 gallery is over the rear end. The 
church, has a baseme arge enouvh for Sunday School pur- 
poses and parish meetin; 

In March, 1877, the tev. S. B. Carpenter, now of Florida, 
became the minister in «iarge, and continued the work of the 
Mission with success, February 1, 1880, when the Rev. 
S. W. Frisbie was called and aceepte! the care of the \\ission. 

At that time the communi- 
eants numbered about 159 and 
the work was nominally under 
the care of St. John’s Church. 

In June, 1880, Bishop 


Harris consecrated the church, 
at the time of the Annual 
Convention, Bishop McLaren 
preaching the sermon. 

In 1881, a strong feeling 
began to manifest itself tha! 
the Mission should become in- 
dépendent,’ ‘and form a parish. 
In the face of some fear that 
this could not be successfully 
accomplished, St. John’s ves- 
try finally consented to a trial, 
extending over two years. If 
at the end of that time, the 


REV. S. W. FRISBIE, Mission. proved itself able to 

pay all expenses, without any 

aid from the mother «hureh, and to give other signs of success, 
the property would bo wiven to the vestry of St. James’ Church, 
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The test was accepted, and was fully met from the first. Not 
only did the new parish relinquish the: $300 received from St. 
John’s, but inereased the rector’s salary $200. 

After two years the deed of the property was given to St. 
James’, and the church has continued its independent work, 
ever since, though it can never forget what it owes to-St. John’s. 

Such is a synopsis of its history. Out of what constituted 
the parish, three others have arisen: St: Andrew’s, St. Barna- 
bas’, and Trinity. Its work has been quiet but substantial. St. 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH, DETROIT, 


James’ was the first of the Detroit churches to begin the weekly 
communio. In addition to the influence of Bishop Worthing- 
ton, two o{her names are revered: |}ishop Armitage, to whom 
the altar ‘= dedicated, and the saint! DekKoven. 

At the hour of Sunday School, the Rey. Paul Ziegler spoke 
on the roism of Work, showing what a Sunday School can 
aecomplish, from this school’s own history. 


At tue Evensong service the !icy. Dr. Conover spoke, relat- 


ing mony incidents of early history not before mentioned. 
Bishop ‘}. Mott Williams was als: present, and related that his 
first sermon and many subsequei! ones had been preached in 
this chirch. Several laymen of “‘t. John’s Church’ and of St. 
James’ made remarks, and so elosed a day which will long be 
remem}ered by the parish. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


F \TBUSH is a scattered and beautiful settlement of 

‘rooklyn, lying on flat lands between the city proper and 
Couey Island. As a residence section it could hardly be sur- 
passed, either in natural beauty of country, or in the number of 
hendsome: homes. Many years ago St. Paul’s parish began 


BROOKLYN. 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, FLATBUSIT, 


there, when there was nothing but a village. With the growth 
of the late-day city, the parish has grown, until its church build- 
ing, ample in its day, has quite failed in capacity for resent 
needs. This gratifying condition is in part due to the hard 
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work and ability of its rector for the last decade, the Rev. 
Townend Gi Jackson. 


The task of erecting a new Eiiiich has rack been under- 
taken.- It is on the old site, a‘most advantageous one, and the 
old edifice will be usd for parish house. “The new one is to 
cost upwards of $100,000, and will be the finest place of worship 
in all that region of the city. Its material is granite, the style 
Gothic, and the seating capacity 1,000. The size is 85x150 feet. 
All adjuncts of a beautiful church are to be supplied—large 
chancel and spacious sanctuary, choir room, sacristy, vestry, 
and chapel. Memorial windows will’ be many, and the sanctu- 
ary furnishings are to be of the best. The interior finish will 
be quartered oak, and the aisles will be tiled. 

The corner-stone of the new structure is to be laid this 
mouth, but work is already under way. The parish has a com- 
municant list of about 500, anid a large Sunday School. 

The rector of St. Paul s, the’ Rev. Townend’ G. Jackson, 

comes from the Hudson River 


village of Catskill. He was 
educated at St. Stephen’s, 


Annandale, and the General 
Seminary. He was ordered 
deacon by Bishop Hunting- 
ton in Calvary Chureh, Syra- 
cuse, May 16th, 1880, and ad- 
vanced to the priesthood by 
the same Bishop in the same 
church on May 31st, 1881. 
During his - diaconate he 
served under the Rev. Mr. 
Clarke, of Zion Chureh, 
Rome. He then became rec- 
tor of Grace Church, Carth- 
age, and in August, 1882, be- 
rector of St. Peter’s, 
In 1886 he was 


came 
Jazenovia. 


Baltimore, and three years 
later, namely, in 1889, came 
to the rectorate of St. Paul’s, 
Flatbush. 

Since he has been at Flatbush the church has been twice 
enlarged and a chapel of ease, which he started and maintained 
for five years, has recently become a self-supporting parish, with 

communicant roll of 350. During the last ten years St- 

‘aul’s has been one of the most generous givers in the Diocese 
, missions and to charities, and the new and larger chureh is 
: necessity because of the increased congregations. The corner- 
tone, of the new church is to be laid on October 28th. 
SUNDAY SCILOOL BUILDINGS. 

With the efforts of the Sunday School Commission of the 
New York Diocese there has come a widespread demand for 
better buildings in which to conduct the work of schools. This 
demand is not very pronounced, more’s the pity, and several re- 
cent designs for new parish houses, in all three Dioceses center- 
ing here have the same old defects. There is one parish house in 
the. Diocese of New York, built only a few years since at a cost 
of $100,000, that has a main room so long that no superintendent 
is able, from the platform, to gain or hold the attention of at 
least one-third of the nine hundred pupils it will acommodate. 
There is no way to separate the infant and intermediate depart- 
ments from the Bible Classes and main school, and young men’s 
and voung ladies’ Bible classes. are compelled, after the opening 
exercises, to file out, all to the disturbance of the whole school, 
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and in order to reach rooms, which are not then separate from> 


each other, to climb stairs so planned as to distract by noise and 
because they are in sight of, the entire school. 

The accompanying diagram shows the ground plan of a 
parish building just erected in a Brooklyn suburb. The mate- 
rial'is wood, and the cost $9,000. The plan explains nearly 
everything, except that there is a circular gallery corresponding 
to the circular front, as shown here. In this gallery are class 
rooms like those in the main floor. Above the infant room at 
the right, and entered from the gallery, is the intermediate de- 
partment. There is a row of dormer windows above the gallery, 
and these afford ample light. Note these admirable points: 
There are fourteen small rooms that will accommodate 10 pupils 
each, and one that will accommodate 35, the latter ‘being large 
enough to employ blaekboard for separate class work. Infant 


and intermediate rooms accommodate: 125 pupils each. Back 
of the platform are’ parlors which may readily be used for 


elected rector of All Saints’, 
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classes, since the partitions separating these rooms from the 
auditorium are part glass and all slide. 

Tf all rooms be opened out the seating capacity is 1,000, 
and every seat commands the platform. If you close all rooms 
with the sliding doors there is a one-floor auditorium seating 
350—admirable for week-night meetings. Hach room is lighted 
and ventilated, and in order to command the classes, electric 
bells are placed in each, by which the superintendent can, from 
the platform, summon every class. 

This particular building is not Churchly in appearance, 
either exterior or interior, because the builders of it want it 
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PLAN FOR SUNDAY SCI|OOL BUILDING. 


‘as it is. But the design, while admirable for scho | purposes, 
‘lends itself to Churchly ideas. A chancel effect co.\1 readily 
‘be secured by sacr ficing a little space from the parlors behind 
the platform. Ou'side crosses over each entrance would give 
an improyed effect. It is not a church, it is true, but it \s not a 
church that is under consideration. A parish house is tli: need, 
‘and this building supplies it. The basement is availalle for 
‘gymnasium, This design may not be so very new in sor parts 
of the country, but it is a long step in advance of nine in ten 
Church Sunday School |uildings in the Dioceses of New York, 
Long Island, and Newark. 


CITY NOTES. 


During the excitement attendant upon news of the Gal ves- 
ton flood, a lady in Christ Church, Bedford Avenue, Brook':n, 
one Sunday morning placed five dimes on the plate, with the 
request that they be transmitted to the sufferers. The act sug- 
gested to the rector, the Rev. Dr. Darlington, « special service 
at which others might have opportunity to contribute to the 
same cause. The service was arranged for the last Sunday 
night of September. The Rev. Dr. Parker Morgan, of Heay- 
enly Rest Parish, Manhattan, was the preacher, anc the church 
was not only filled, but many could not get in. Boi!: the Rey. 
Drs. Darlington and Morgan spoke, and Master Ex ! Gulick 
sang. The offering amounted to about $450, which »as been 
sent to Bishop Kinsolving. In Christ Church, Clinton \venue, 
where the rector, the Rey. Arthur B. Kinsolving, is a |)rother 
of the Bishop of Texas, an offering has also been ma», the 
amount reaching $300. 

The annual meeting of the trustees of the Peabody Ecuca- 
tion Fund was held in this city at the opening of the mo th. 
Bishop Whipple said prayers, and Mr. J. Pierpont Morvan 
made the report, which showed the Fund to be distribuiing 
about $85,000 a year, chiefly now to normal schools throughout 
the South, where formerly much aid was given to common 
school grades. Chief Justice Fuller presided, in the absence o! 
the Hon. William M. Evarts, who has been ill for the last five 

years. The condition of the colored people, from an educational 
point of view, was reported to be favorable in all states except 
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North Carolina and Georgia. In the former there is too much 
politics, and in the latier the prisons «ve filled with young erim- 
inal negroes, born since the war, avi in spite of the fact that 
proportionally a larger amount of money has been spent in 
Georgia upon education than in any other state. Upon the 
suggestion of the Bishop of Minnesota the 1901 meeting was 
fixed for a month later than usual, so as not to interfere with 
the meeting of the General Convention of the Church. 

The delegation to the Brotherhood Convention at Rich- 
mond this week numbers about 150 from the four Dioceses cen- 
tering here, or very near New Yor\. The number would be 
laveer were it not such a busy season of such a busy year. 

Mission work under the amendment to Canon 14, made at 
the recent Convention, is said to be blocked for a few weeks, so 
far as new work is concerned, the reason being the permission of 
the Executive Committee of the Archdeaconry. A year is now 
given before the permission of the Standing Commitice must 
be seeured for the starting of new wor, but the permission from 
the Archdeaconry is more obligatory than before, and a regular 
meeting of it does not occur till December. Several new enter- 


prises are for the moment checked. new mission ha», how- 
ever, been started at Bronxville, with about fifty communicants, 
and work is all ready to start at Be: | Park. The Acvoeat« 
has been compelled to move, and : has a room that will 
hardly hold its steadily growing Sm School. Just as soon 
as the neede. permission be obtained, a plot will be pur 
chased and a chapel erected. St. Ma et’s, the new Hast side 
chapel, is to be dedicated on Octobe th, the Bishop |iaving 
advanced the date from the 19h. It 1)! not be eonseer::-.! be- 
caise it is to »e used as parish hous soon as the n rial 
church shall |: erected. 

The Rev. aseal Harrower, for last decade rector of 
Ascension, West New Brigliion, and dent of the iday 
School Commission of the lioccese, has been elected rector of 
Christ Church, Poughkeepsic, «o succ he Rey. Samuc| A. 
Weikert, who weut to Paters Nerd. it is unders he 
. will accept the place. He wil! leave Ascension parish in excel- 
lent condition. The Rey. R. |. Humpliries. has been elected 
rector of a parish in Connecticut, and it is believed he will 
accept. He has been at St. Paul's, Tremont, in Bronx borough, 
for the lust few years, and not only strengthened ‘iat 
parish, but has been exceeding!» active and helpful to religious 

fort in the entire upper part New York. Last winter he 

as chairman of a cal commit. having its aim the e - 
sion and strenethen ig of religi work i1 it borough. 

THE BOARD OF M40 AGERS RECEDES, 
(4 UST as Tue |! a CHuRC!: goes to p the follow 
q telegram is r ‘d from 1c General retary of 
»oard of Managers: 
New York, | 9, 1900. 

“At the meetin; the Board of Manager t. ninth i 
was decided: 

“First, that it is }advisable, i’ not impossibic:, ‘o rescind 
the action taken last y so far as the appropriat of this 


current year are conce 5. 


“Second, that the laration of policy embodie in: the 

action of May, so far as fects subsequent years, be re: ‘nded. 
SA. S. Enoy 

‘pace will permit Tue Living Cuurcn only to say that to 


us this action is entirely satisfactory. 

Now it becomes the duty of the Dioceses immediately oon- 
cerncd in this action to do //,cir duty to the Missionary Socic y. 
Tt is essential that offerings be increased throughout the Church. 
Let the West and the South take the lead—not in amount of 
contributions, for that is impossible, but—in renewed ami 
largely augmevied efforts to relieve the Society of the necessity 


‘of supporting local work ss far and as rapidly as possible, and 


in largely increasing their offerings for General Missions. 

The Bishop of Mississippi once made the observation that 
“You can neyer ta: a dollar out of the treasury until some one 
first puis a dollar is.” 

‘Now is the time to put ihe dollars in. 
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western frontage; the organization of the mission of St. Mary’s 


TR Tuesday, October 2nd, St. Mary’s parish, Beaver Falls 
(Rey. Amos Bannister,rector), commemorated the beginning, 
twenty-five years ago, of Divine worship in its present ehurch 
building, with Choral Evensong and floral decorations, both the 
most elaborate in the history of this congregation. “The music 
was under the precentorship of Mr. Thomas H. Barber, and con- 
sisted of Hymn 311, Tours’ Gloria in Haxcelsis, Bennett’s 
Bonum Est, Bridgewater’s Deus, Lymn 418 to Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van’s arrangement of “St. Ann,” Offertory, Spohr’s “How 
Lovely are Thy Dwellings,” Nunc Dimittis, Tone VIIL., and Re- 
cessional, Messiter’s Hymn 520. 

It was expected that the Rev. Chas. N. Spalding, D.D., of 
Laurel, Delaware, who conducted the first service in St. Mary’s 
Chureh, which he had labored 
so hard to bring to the, then, 
stage of its completion, would 
be present and preach the com- 
memorative sermon. But five 
days before, the rector received 
the sad word of Dr. Spalding’s 
complete prostration with 
malarial fever, which put the 
journey out of question, to the 
equal disappointment of Dr. 
Spalding and the St. Mary’s 
congregation, both having 
looked forward to such happy 
reunion with eagerness and 
much pleasure of anticipation. 

The Rt. Rev. Cortlandt 
Whitehead, D.D., Bishop of 
the Diocese, generously met 
the emergency in a most happy 
way, in his discourse recount- 
ing the sma!! beginnings of St. Mary’s as a mission, worshiping 
in a room over a store, and subsequent!y in a German Lutheran, 
and afterwards in an English Lutheran place of worship, for 


REY. C. N. SPALDING, D.D. 


four years before the present stone church, built upon ground 
deeded by James Patterson and his wife Eliza, was ready for 
use. Theo Bishop then related the noteworthy progress since 
October, 1875, marked materially )y the building of a Parish 
House ten years later; the raising of the stone tower and com- 
pleting the same with spire and cross in 1893; the acquirement 


¢ 
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in October of the same year of additional ground for rectory 
purposes together with title to 30 feet by 18343 feet of the 
private Lincoln Place along what will ultimately be the church’s 


into the St. Mary’s Parish, with the Rev. Amos Bannister as 
rector, in January, 1894; the acquirement from the Borough of 
Beaver Falls, on September 
20th, 1898, of ground, 8 by 
1471, feet,margin of Church 
Street, and 14 by 185 feet, 
margin of EKighth Street, 
compensation awarded under 
Ordinance No. 153 of the 
borough, for grading down 
those streets along St. Mary’s 
eastern and southern front- 
ages; and the present build- 
ing by the parish of a stone 
wall, with terracing around 
the whole property, in these 
different ways enlarged to 
more than twice its original 
area. And the Bishop fur- 
thermore stated that this 
material expansion of St. 
Mary’s had been fully par- 
alleled by the excellent spir- 
itual growth of the parish, 
the inerease in number of 
communicants being from about 40 in 1875 to 302 in 1900. 

It is noteworthy that the organist of this quarter-centenary 
service, Mr. W. H. Chandley, played for the first service 25 years 
ago, and has continuously since. This is the eighth year of the 
present rectorship. A meeting of the Southern Convocation of 
the. Diocese followed this happy anniversary service, and gave 
many of the clergy the opportunity of being present to extend 
their congratulations to the parish. 


REV. AMOS BANNISTER, 


DEATH OF REY. H. E. ADDISON. 


C' iI) Rey. Harold E. Addison, whose death we noted last week, 
and who had been for several months a curate at the 
Church of the Advent, Boston, 
was a graduate of the Western 
Theological Seminary in the 
class of 1899,and was ordained 
to the diaconate by Bishop Mc- 
ren, of Chicago, in May of 
hat year. He was advanced 
the priesthood on December 
ist, 1899, by the same 
sishop. 

Mr. Addison was a man 
who was popular in the Sem- 
inary and left many friends 
in Chicago, where he was well 
known, as well as in Boston, 
where his short clerical work 
had been given. It is a pleas- 
ure to be able to present his 
portrait herewith. 

The following memorial 
poem, by Erving Winslow, Esq., which appeared in one of the 
secular papers, is a fitting remembrance of one who deserved the 
epitaph: 


THE LATE REV. H. BE. ADDISON. 


HAROLD ETHELBERT ADDISON 


PRIEST. 


Throughout last evening and the early hours this morning the body of the 
young curate lay in the chancel of the church, clothed in the vestments of a 
ce\cbrant, the hands holding a chalice and paten. 

(Eve of Fest, St. Michael and All Angels.) 


That eve his quiet watch he kept, 
With the meek weapons of his fight; 

While they who slumbered not nor slept 
Unseen the vigil guarded of Christ’s knight. 


Then Michael, great Archangel, with his spear, 
Clothed in the fear and majesty of God, 

Touched his white forehead and behold! appear 
The glorious hosts that heavenly ways have trod. 


Lift up, ye mighty gates! Be ye lift up, 
And open wide ye everlasting doors! 

No longer in symbolic feast to sup, 
He enters in—atithe Lamb’s feet adores. 


Pure heart, strong soul, spotless of word and deed, 
Youngest of saints; for us His merits plead. 
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HELPS ON THE 
Sunday School Lessons 


JOINT DIOCESAN SERIES.—THE CATECHISM. 


GOD THE SON. 


Catechism- 2. 6, 2nd paragraph. 


Text, St. John I. 14—“‘us.’’ Scripture St. 
John I. 1—4; 9—14. 


HE belief in Jesus Christ as the Son of God is the distin- 

guishing tenet of the Christian Faith. As the ideal man, 
Jesus Christ may be and is accepted by atheist, agnostic, and 
many another who rejects altogether the Church’s faith in Him 
as the Son of God. Unitarian and other non-Christian writers 
vie with each other in praise of Him as the pattern for the 
human race, while yet denying His equality with God the 
Father. 

The Christian, however, can never forget that unless the 
testimony of Jesus Christ concerning Himself is true, then He 
cannot be considered even good. ‘The instances in which He 
asserted His own Godhead are many (compare St. John v. 18; 
St. John iii. 16, 18; St. John xiv. 1). Hence we must believe 
either that Jesus Christ is the Son of God and partaker of His 
divinity, or else that He was an imposter. 

We speak of our Lord as the “only begotten” Son of God, 
thus using the language of St. John (i. 14). In our lesson on 
the Father we have already said that the Sonship of Jesus Christ 
is an unique sonship in which none others can share. Both 
angels and men are in different places spoken of as sons of God; 
yet this lower relationship of son is different in kind, and not 
only in degree, from the sonship of our Lord. He only is “of one 
substance” with the Father. These words were applied to Him 
in the Nicene Creed advisedly and after long and bitter con- 
troversy, in which certain heretics maintained that our Lord 
was of “like” substance, but not of “one” or the same substance 
with the Father. The Church took her ground emphatically that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God, equal in His divinity, or God- 
head, with the Father; begotten eternally, that is before the be- 
ginning of time, so that He never had a beginning; and one of 
the three Persons of the Blessed Trinity. 

But while there never was a time when God the Son did not 
exist, yet His birth as man in human kind occurred in time and 
was an event which occurred after the human race was more 
than four thousand years old. The Jewish prophets had for 
centuries foretold the coming of one who should be known as the 
Messiah, and as the time spoken of drew near, the prophecies 
concerning Him were more and more distinct. Isaiah in par- 
ticular, but other Prophets in lesser degree, referred continually 
to the coming of our Lord. At length when the time was at 
hand, the Son of God came into the world, without the agency 
of a human father, but born of the Blessed Virgin Mary; and 
the Incarnation became an event in history. Henceforth He 
who from all eternity was God, now became man as well. lis 
Incarnation affected the whole human race. He had dignitied 
human kind by becoming man, and He made it possible for man 
to regain his lost estate of blessedness, so that the kingdom of 
Heaven might yet be opened to all believers. 

By giving His life for man upon the cross, our Lord made 
Atonement, in the language of theology, for the sins of the whole 
world. By this we are to understand that the act there accom- 
plished was a sufficient remedy for the effect of sin upon the 
nature of man, whereby though man had fallen from his estate 
of primeval innocence, he might yet, by incorporation into the 
body of Christ by a new spiritual birth, obtain forgiveness. 
By His Atonement our Lord took upon Himself the sins of the 
whole world, and made upon the cross, a “full, perfect and suffi- 
cient sacrifice for the sins of the whole world.” By His iustitu- 
tion of the Holy Eucharist, He has in His love created a means 
_ whereby the memorial of that sacrifice might be perpetually 
offered in the Church through all time. 

Thus was our Lord “crucified, dead, and buried.” ‘he 
descent into hell of which we next learn in the Creed, is the pass- 
ing of our Lord into that place wherein were gathered the spiri‘s 
of Patriarchs and Prophets, and of all those who, from the be- 
ginning of the world, had closed their eyes in death. Of this 
event we read that our Lord was “put to death in the flesh but 
-quickened in the Spirit, by which He went and preached to the 
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spirits in prison, which sometime were disobedient” (I. Peter 
iii. 19), We cannot know the details of the life of the spirit in 
this intermediate place of abode between earth and heaven. We 
know that the souls of the righteous ave in rest and peace in one 
part of it, separated by an impassable gulf from the souls of the 
wicked (St. Luke xvi. 22-26). The spirit of our Lord did not 
at Hs death pass to His seat at the right hand of the Father 
(St. John xx. 17), which is the eternal abiding place of God the 
Son. It passed into the place of the departed, as do the souls of 
all those who having finished their course in faith, do now rest 
from their labors. Not until the soul and body of our Lord had 
been reunited at the Resurrection, and until after in His risen 
body He had ascended, body, soul, and spirit reunited, did He 
pass into Heaven. From thence, we learn, He will, at the final 
day of judgment, come to “judge the (uick and the dead” (com- 
pare St. Mark xiii. 37; St. Luke xxi. 36; Philippians iii. 20, and 
many other references). 


THE HOLY EUCHARIST, DEVOTIONALLY CONSIDERED. 

By tHE Rey. Epw. WM. \VorTHINGTON. 

VER 

Tak Honry Eucuarist ann ran DyINe. 
€ ACH throbbing footfall of time brings us but nearer to the 
a hour when our eyes shali close upon the seenes of earth. 
Ali along upon the journey, from earliest childhood, we have 
prayed: “In the hour of death, end in the day of judgmen*, (‘ood 
Lord, deliver u For years vcrhaps 1 etition of the Litany 
may not have seemed to indi a pres need. But wher the 
shadows lengthen and the dari:ess dee} _ if not before, most 
surely then, wil! we begin to kuow and realize that there is much 
from which in t!ie hour of death we may plead to be del:vered, 
and this in particular: the sorrow of fina! failure. “O holy and 
merciful Saviour, Thou most worthy Judge eternal, suter us 


not, at our last hour, for any pains of death, to fall from Thee.” 


“The last enemy that sha!l be destroyed is death’”*—-ces- 
troyed already, in a sense, for the Christian, through the ‘ri- 
umphant Resurrection of his divine Master, true Head o% the 


human family; and yet, by all be encountered with utmost 
certainty. Althoug! from deat! may not be delivered, never- 
theless in death we must hope and pray to )o delivered: i 
groundless presumption upon the one hand anc faithless despair 
upon the other, from ‘ear and cowardice, from ‘ailure to repe 
from “the bitter pains of eternal (cath.” 

If bidden and welcomed, He will come avsin, who came 
us in our First Comniunion and many times since, the Chi 
of the Holy Eucharist. “Abide with us: for it is toward evenin: 
andthe day is far spen'.”+ Break now the bread, ss at Emmat 
with Thine own upli hand. Be Thou our Viaticum, food fi 
the journey. Lead into “the valley of th iadow,” an 
through the deepenine (larkness unto the light beyond. “I wil 
fear no evil: for Thou art with me; Thy rod and ‘Ih staff com 
fort me.” 

When “life is slipping from us as a mantle,” and ye wait for 
summons at the gatey of the beyond, our Last Communion 
will certify, as nothing else can, to God, to the holy angels, and 
to those from whom w rt, that we would “be gathered unto 
our fathers, haying the ‘estimony of a good conscience; in the 
communion of the Catho!:c Church; in the confidence o* a cer- 
tain faith; in the comfort of a reasonable, religious, anc holy 


hope; in favor with our God, and in perfect charity with the 
worl.”§ 

Let us not think to depart this life, otherwise than with con- 
fidence, once more acknowledged, that salvation is of Christ 
alone, in the Redemption which He has wrought “through the 
blood of the everlasting covenant.” This is indeed the great 
thine for all men, at all times, but especially for him who is 
finishing the earthly course, and waits only to be summoned into 
the nearer presence of his God. For such an one, distant be.the 
thought of human merit, and absent the hope that rests in-self 
alone. The voice of the soul, in its Last Communion, should 
speak the acknowledgment so well expressed in the familiar lines 
of Bishop Alexander: 


*I, Cor. xv., 26. 
+St. Luke, xxiv., 2°. 
+Ps. xxiii, 4. 

‘ §Visitation of the sick. 
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“But, when I sat down by the way, 
And thought out lite, and thought out sin, 
The burning truths that round me lay, 
And all the weak, proud self within; 
Still in my inmost soul these wrought 
The sense of sin, tii: curse of doom, 
Till slowly broke upon my thought: 
An eastern olive-gaiden’s gloom: 
Hung on Thy cross ’twixt earth and heaven, 
I saw Thee, Son of hiun, divine! 
And then I felt my need of Thee, 
And pride’s illusions passed away: 
And,oh! that Thou bas: died for me 
Is more than all the world can say.” 


How much it means, and is, to the dying Christian, that 
Christ shall come with tender reminder of His own suffering, 
and therefore with sympathy assured and love made doubly cer- 
tain. And how much it means, and is, to the dying Christian, 
that he may find in his Last Communion, not a mere reminder 
of a past and dead Christ, but contact and union with the living 
Christ, truly present. “Fear uot: for I have redeemed thee, I 
have ealled thee by thy name: hou art mine. When thou pass- 
est through the waters, I wil! be with thee; and through the 
rivers, they shall not overflow thee: when thou walkest through 
the fire, thou shalt not be bur»ed; neither shall the flame kindle 
upon thee.” || 

The Last Communion g.thers up into itself the whole past 
of the Christian’s journey «i:rough the world. Its Confession 
_ should be the confession of ail; and, if there be true penitence, 
its Absolution will bring forgiveness of all. The testimony of 
its faith should be the ancieut acknowledgment: “Not one thing 
hath failed.’* At the Alta» in the First Communion of child- 
hood, at the Altar with oft-»:peated penitence all along upon the 
journey, at the Altar in joy «nd sorrow alike, and now upon the 
sick-bed and in the hour © death, we have sought Thee, and 
have found ‘hee, O Blesse:i Saviour of the world: such is the 
testimony o! the Last Com:union, and such its acknowledgment 


of the fact that “He is fait ful that promised.”** 

But some are quickly summoned, taken from this earthly 
scene without warning, )aving made their Last Communion 
without intimation or know edge of tie fact. It may be so with 
us. Such possibility shoulc! commen: to us the custom of always 
praying i some sueh way as this a‘, the close of the Eucharistic 
Office: i¢ it be Thy wi!) that I s.all “drink no more of the 
fruit of tie vine, until that day thet I drink it new in the king- 
dom of ‘iod,”++ accept,  Heaveiily Father, the penitence of 
this, my vast Communion, and grait to me a safe journey and a 


sure lodsing. 

O ‘eath, mysterious and str: 
heritag« of all who live upon the 
with Christ present in the Sacrament of His Sacrificial Love. 
Over 2nd against thy power to hi: ua, we set the greater power 
of Him to save. He who conquered thee in open conflict, will 
leaye us not, neither forsake us. 
may pass quickly through thee a»: beyond thee, tarrying but a 
morient in the valley of thy shade’, and then on into the bright- 
ness of the coming morn, and tie light that fadeth not forever 
anc ‘orever. 

Joined to Him in the perfec: 


age, the sure and inevitable 
seth, we will not dread thee, 


union of our Last Communion, 
we will know why it is, and how “rue it is, that “right dear in the 
sieht of the Lord is the death =! His saints.” t+ 2 

The words of a faithful Pi est,§§ who, since he wrote them, 
has passed within the veil, ma: form a fitting close: 

“Greatest of the last officc: is the Holy Communion of the 
Siek. The Church in every xe has set the highest importance 
upon its administration ther. Nowhere may we suppose the 
ereat Mystery would more vividly show forth its meanins, reveal 
its unspeakable riches and eidless comforts. A soul and body 
are being girded for the great struggle with death. It is the 
effect of sin upon nature which makes tha‘ struggle dreadful. 
It.is the effect of sin which unnerves the soil, disarms the body 
and males both helpless in ihe presence o! the dark powers of 
evil. No mortal can pass their awful sent?:2s who does not bear 
a charmed life. Sin would leave him naked to their will. It is 
then that Jesus in this wonderful manner ‘eeds him anew with 
His own deathless nature, washes him ag’in in the secret spring 
of « blessed immortality, sets the seal o7 an eternal remission, 
endues him with strength before whic!: wicked principalities 


Is. xliii., 1, 2. 

Joshua, xxiii., 14, 

**kHeb., X., 23. 

++I. Mark, xiv., 25. 

+4#P's. cxvi, 13. 

§§The Rey. Charles Arey, D.D. 
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Inder His safe guidance, we 
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are powerless, and possesses him soul and body with the inde- 
structible virtues over which death hath no dominion. Now itis 
that the words and Person of Jesus are truly made known to 
him in breaking of bread. ‘Whoso eateth My flesh and drinketh 
My blood. hath eternal life, and I will raise him up at the last 
day.’|||| Wath this present assurance, so real and so mighty that 


imperishable yitality will never leave even his body, but that the 


very dust of it will sparkle with the light of an endless life, he 
may rightly depart in that certain confidence, ‘I know that my 
Redeemer liveth, ”4{ . 
[THE END. | 
(St. John, vi., 54. 
F{Job, xix., 25. 


- Correspondence 


All communi cations published under this head must be signed by the actual name 
of the writer This rule will be invariably adhered to. The Hditor is not responsible 
ror the opimons expressed, but yet reserves the right to exercise discretion as to what 
letters shall be published. 


VOLTAIRE’S HOUSE NOT A BIBLE DEPOSITORY, 
l’o the Editor of The Iiving Church: 


N Tue Livine Cuurcu of Sept. 8th occurs the statement, in 
an article from another paper, that the house once occupied 
by the noted unbeliever, Voltaire, is now a Bible depository. 
When the writer was living in Geneva he received letters from 
America asking if this were fact. He put the question to an 
old Geneva pasteur who smilingly replied, “That is the question 
which comes often to us.” Jn the last twelve years the writer has 
seen the statement in many papers. Were it the truth it might 
be called “the irony of fate;” but it is not. 

Voltaire occupied but two houses near Geneva. The first 
was known as Les Délices—now Les Charmilles—perhaps a mile 
distant from the city. This is a private residence. It is rarely 
exaiined by travelers and bears few marks of Voltaire’s occu- 
paney save that the stable doors reveal a background for his 
favorite pastime, the theatre. The other residence of Voltaire, 
at Herney, is well known to tourists. Here is his favorite villa 
several miles remote from Geneva. Neither of these has been 
used as a “Bible depository.” So many of Voltaire’s state- 

mts and predictions concerning Holy Seripture and the future 
o! the Christian religion haye so conspicuously failed that one 
ced not turn to this false statement to substantiate the verity 
* Christian faith. Epwarp GOODRIDGE. 
Exeter, N. H., Oct. 1. 


FLEXIBLE CHRISTIANITY. 
To the Editor of The Inving Church: 


ee words are due from me to the public through your 
columns, first, to assure my dear Brother of Western Texas, 
and whosoever may be interested in us, that I am not in the 
slightest degree disturbed by his personal reflections upon my- 
self. \Ly affection for him is not diminished, perhaps it is ren- 
dered more secure in the future, than it otherwise would have 
been, by the knowledge of the weakness of his impulsive and 
gene’ous nature, which I now possess, and which will prepare 
me ‘or like exhibitions in the future. 

lL am satisfied that the same explanation relieves my 
Brother, which was given to the once famous Monk Lewis, 
author of Tales of Wonder, to account for the very kind and 

maplimentary way in which a titled lady spoke to him of his 
literary work. “Why,” the response came, “never mind, my 
dear Lewis, never mind, don’t fret about it, she didn’t mean one 
word of what she said to you.” I am equally persuaded that the 
dear, good Bishop of Western Texas loves me just as much as 
he ever did. He is simply imitating the attorney who has a 
weak, bad case, and abuses his friend, the lawyer on the other 
side, to divert attention from his own sophistry and excite tem- 
porary prejudice against his opponent. 

But far more important than this (since personal matters 
are of little consequence to the public), I desire in the second 
place to remove, if I can, a little, if not all, of the misappre- 
hension which clouds the real issue. between the Bishop of 
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Western Texas and myself. I say real issue, because he has, 
unconsciously doubtless, shifted his positions and statements in 
his second letter from those in his first, which were the subject 
of my comment. 

_ The Bishop wrote as follows in his first letter: “What we 
ought to do, in my opinion, is to say that the Catholie Church 
is the whole body of baptized believers throughout the world. 
Schism and heresy have shattered it into fragments. We, as a 
> represent the truest model that exists for its reconstruc- 
tion. 

Now my Brother says: “When he,” meaning himself, 
“denies that there is any schism in the Catholie Church, does 
he intend to assert that the Roman Catholic, Eastern, and Ar- 
menian Churches are no part of the Catholic Church? Have 
they not been in a state of schism against each other for hun- 
dreds of years, and yet continue to cxist?” 


I never denied that there has been or is any schism in the 


Catholic Chureh. What I denied was that “schism and heresy ’ 
have shattered the Catholic Church into fragments,’ which is” 


the proposition which the Bishop asserts. This is essentially 


different from what the Bishop innocently says that I did be-' 


fore, that “schism and heresy shattered the Catholic Church into 
fragments.” This statement is not, and if our Lord’s words 
abide, can never be, true. Schism is a comprehensive word. 
There are schisms, and schisms. Schism, for example, may 
rend a garment into fragments and scatter the pieces to the 
winds, or schisms may tear a seam in a robe and not destroy the 
integrity of the vestment. In the same way, in the Church, 
schism may separate a body absolutely from the Catholie 
Church, such as those of whom St. John speaks when he says, 
“They went out from us, but they were not of us;” or it may 
describe divisions and contentions, such as St. Paul mentions in 
his First Epistle to the Corinthians, which did not destroy <he 
integrity of that Church, but simply disturbed its peace. 

So in later days.there came the great schisti between the 
East.and the West, and subsequently, other schisms between th: 
great Patriarchates, which interrupted communion between 
them and unhappily still keep them apart, but wnderneath are 
the Everlasting Arms, the polity established by Christ Himself, 
the faith once for all delivered to the saints, the sacraments or- 
dained by the Master, and the essentials of worshi», as em- 
bodied in the divine Liturgy. These sre underneath: and still, 
deep down beneath the angry waters, is the rock bed, which 
binds and holds together the apparently separated paris in one 
embrace under our Lord, the Head. They all “continue stead- 
fastly in the Apostles’ doctrine and fellowship and in breaking 
of bread and in prayers.” It is true that the Western Patriavch- 
ate has added on her own authority articles to the explicit faith 
of Christendom, and allowed corruptions in ‘administration, 
which interrupted communion, and against which we protest; 
but these errors do not destroy, though they interfere with. the 
unity of the Catholic Church. 

Later, in the 16th century, and steadily since, have come 
‘the absolute schisms of the sects, which have disowned, and \)it- 
terly condemned the polity of the Catholic Chureh, reduced lier 
sacraments of necessity to empty signs, or rejected them alto- 
gether as useless, scouted pre-composed forms of prayers as un- 
warranted by Scripture, and a hindrance to devotion. Thess 
bodies of many beliefs have gone out from the Catholie Church, 
because, as St. John says. “they were not of it.” Their spirit 
is different. their sympathies are hostile, and their heart has not 
a spark of love for it. They would deem, many of them, if not 
most of them, reconciliation with it, if it were possible. a dire 
calamity. Here we have schism pure and simple, which rends 
asunder, and casts away the severed pieces. 

The two sorts of schism are illustrated in nature by the 
archipelago with its many islands, and the scattered leaves and 
limbs and boughs of trees after a storm. 

The lovely islands, which dot the bosom of the Augean Sea, 
seem to the eye of the observer separate one from another, vith 
the blue waves flowing between; but the deep down benoath 
the surface are the ribs of everlasting rock, which bind t!.se 
islands together, and make them one; but the green leaves and 
verdant boughs sundered from the parent tree must. as our Lord 
tells us. wither and decay, and be cast forth to be burned. 

Schism and heresy have not shattered the Catholie Church 
into fragments. Schism of one kind has: interrupted inter- 
communion between the Patriarchates. When they come ¢o- 
gether again, if they ever do, they will have simply to vo down 
or back to the base on which they stood at the close of the con- 
ciliar period, and they will find common ‘ground on which to 
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meet, and that ground will be the rock: foundation of polity, 
faith, sacraments, and worship. 

Schism of the other kind presents to our béwildered eyes 
hundreds of sects, which have cut themselves off from the Cath- 
olic Chureh, and disown her government, vested in three orders, 
under Christ as the divine Head, and her sacraments and liturgy 
as abominations. These bodies went out from the Church, and 
separated themselves from her, because they were not of her. 

The Bishop inquires, “Does the Bishop of Springfield mean 
to imply that the centre of unity has been shifted from Rome to 
Canterbury, and from Canterbury to Springfield?” This is 
rather hard measure to deal out to me, who stood as the 
chainpion against the Bishops of Albany and New York who 


were captured by the scheme of the laic Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (Benson) for the organization of the Anglican Commun- 
ton, and openly and earnestly advocated it. I opposed the 
measure from the outset with what liitle power I possess both 
in the Conference and out of it, when | returned to this coun- 
try. I wrote letters to the New York Churchman and THE 
Livixc Cuurcn. and I devoted a considerable part of my annual 
address to my Synod in opposition to the plan, which had for 
its entering wedge the appointment of » “central consultative 
body” by the Archbishop. of Canterbury. It is rather hard 
measure in spite of all this io suggest thot I hold that Canter- 
bury is the centre of anything for th: iglican Communion, 


save hospitalit: 


The Catholic Chureh has, and ean have, no divine herd on 
earth. The divine Head is Christ in H n. He is her vs’ ble 
Head, seen at the beginning «nd to be . in the end by all, 
when “every eye shall see Him.” For purposes of adminisira- 


tion, if the Church on earth were one, she must needs haye a 
head, but he would be a “first among ls,” chosen by the 
suffrazes of his )rcthren. Suc is the o read and centre of 
unity which I crave for the Church on ea 

May I deal with one matter more before I close? I hesitate 
to do so, because I must needs be so brief, that I fear with 
Horace that “I shall become ob:cuire”” J mean the relation of 
the baptized to the Oatholie Chure|i. 

My Brother of Western Texas asks with triumph, “Sif being 
born of Adam’s race makes us members of /:is family, does 
being born of water and the Ho'y Ghost in Baptism make vs 
members of Christ, i. e. of His Sody, the Church? And d 


not the aggregate of all the mem'»:s alone <e up the wh 


Body? Q. E. D.” I enswer, certainly, gen: lly this is tri 
in the natural family, and it iv equally t in the supe 
natural. A man con inues to |} 2 man | ver much | 
may degrade himself his vice. or howeve1 fully he m: 
outrage society by crime, so that must be sliv! up in prisor 
or executed: upon the allows. ven there the cell, o 
dangling a frightful spectacle at the end of a rope, he still con 
tinues to be a member of the human family. precisely | 
admit that everyone «io has been baptized, is rember of 
Christ, and continues ‘> he while he lives, even though he has 
separated himself by re)! lion, or been excommunic: for open 
and notorious sin from {lic divine fam‘ly, the Chur But my 
Brother fails in followins out the anslogy between t)> children 
of the first Adam and Second, and to note the «' ‘erence, 
and the reason for it. 
Birth is the first link: ‘1 a chain, which leads on to :*sults. 
In the sphere of nature, nankind through sin are divide: into 


different nationalities, uncer different governments, an: have 
many varieties of speech. “abel, self-assertion, and presi:mp- 
tion drove men asunder, as the direct and immediate resii!i of 
impie‘y. 

Tn the sphere of grace, mankind is again united in the one 
Baptisin wnder one God and !ather of all, and this is the first 
step, wiiich leads om to the other steps, which ultimately place 
the member of Christ in the enjoyment of all the privileges an: 
blessings of His Kingdom. The governments of earth are, a: 
IT have said, many, as it would appear, through sin, confusion 
Babel. The government of heaven is one through grace. 
“There is one Body, and one Spirit.” This government is an 
organization made by Christ Himself, and sheltered under His 
own charter, of which we possess the very words in the last 
three verses of St. Matthew’s Gospel. This government is ac- 
cepted in the belicf of Christendom, and recognized throughout 
the world, as “the one holy Catholic and Apostolic Church.” 
But a man though baptized may neglect to take the successive 
steps which lead t» the development and perfection of the 
Christian life, or he may, when his will is matured and capable 
of intelligent exercise, rebel against the Church, and wander 
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away into paths of his own choosing; or he may so misbehave 
himself, that he is justly expelled by formal sentence from the 
communion of the visible Church. 

He is still in each and every one of these cases, or in any 
other, which may be suggested, a baptized man, a Christian, 
but as on the former plane of nature the immoral member of so- 
ciety, or the felon, still remains 2 man, though an wnworthy one, 
and justly under disabilities, so on the higher plane of grace, 
the recreant to his baptismal vows, the heretic, and the 
schismatie, and the excommunicated evil-liver, is still a Christ- 
ian, though a bad one, and is an alien to his Father’s house, 
through self-imposed exile, or just condemnation and banish- 
ment. In any and every supposed instance which may be im- 
agined, if it were possible to recover the child of nature, or 
reform the child of grace, it would not be necessary in the one 
ease to restore his manhood, for he is still a man; nor in the 
other to repeat his Baptism, since he would still be a Christian. 
Notwithstanding these statements, it is truc, absolutely true, 
that human governments and human society do not take account 
of convicted criminals, or vagrants, tramps, and vicious and 
degraded outcasts, as members of their respective bodies. In 
the one case they disfranchise them as citizens, and in the other 
they ostracise them as unworiliy of recognition. 


The Church hath though* good to order, that her children 
shall be instructed in the ‘ist principles of the doctrine of 
Christ, and be confirmed, and admitted to the Holy Communion, 
and continue steadfastly in ¢/1e path of loyal obedience to their 
lives’ end. If they neglect to do these things, and like Demas, 
forsake her, because they love this present world, or rebel against 
her rule, and « ante hostile camps, or become vile and worthless 
in character, they can have o ¢laim whatever to share in her 
counsels, or enjoy her privileves and benediction. The Prodigal, 
while he was devouring his /:ther’s living with harlots, was still 
a son, but he had expatriate’ himself, he had made himself unfit 


for active membership in {at pure household, his relationship 
and privileges were in abc ance, under suspension, beeause he 
had, as fay as he eould, disowned his birthright, and refused 
to do his duty. He eould vot obliternte his ties of kindred, be- 
cause they are indissoluble by human hand. As soon as he came 
to himsel+, he recognized his sonship as still abiding in his flesh 
and blood. despite “the riotous living and the harlots,” and he 
said, “I will arise and go to my father, and will say unto him, 
Father I have sinned against heaven and before thee, and am 
no more worthy to he called thy s.n; make me as one of thy 
hired servants.” The prodigal son did not need to enter his 
mother’s womb a secon: time anc be born, in order to obtain 
recognition as a belove child, bu! it was necessary for him to 
repent, cand, as the fruits of genuine repentance, to arise and go, 
and make confession cf his fauli; and his unworthiness. So 
precisely it is not necessary for those who have been baptized, 
and ave not at home, from whatc\cr cause, it is not necessary. 
for them to come to ihe front a second time, they are already 


children of God, but it is necessar 
forth frutts worthy of repentance 
they will receive 2 most gracioi 
paternal kiss, and the best robe, 2nd the ring, and the shoes, and 
the fatted ealf, and the feast of rejoicing. 

When the convicted felon i: imprisoned he loses his «itizen- 
ship, it is said; more aceurat«ly it is suspended, it is put in 


for them to repent, and bring 
and returning on these terms, 
; welcome, theirs will be the 


reyanee, but if he behaves hinself well, and is commen:led by 
his keepers, on his discharge ‘\is citizenship is restored. It is 
iot bestowed as a new gift, it was his all the time, but he could 


not exercise it through his own fault, and now meritorious con- 
duet, or we may say repentance and good works, have justified 
its restoration. 

So again the Priesthood is indelible, but when an unworthy 
Presbyter has been deposed, jis office is un‘er lock and key; it 


is still his, but he cannot use it. So far as the Church is con- 
cerned it is as though he had never been ordained. While in 
such a condition of restraint and humiliation, he cannot join 
in the deliberations and counsels of his brethren, he is dis- 
qualified from even being counted as one of the clergy. Should 


he be restored, however, as is permissible under certain condi- 
tions, he is not re-ordained; his Priesthood, which was under a 
sentence of suspension; becomes at once operative. 

My observations lead to this practical and patent result. 
that while holy Baptism gives spiritual birth inte the - 
family, the heavenly household, and is indelible in its effec 
once baptized always baptized, still it is the initiation, the 4, a 
step. It does not compel allegiance slong the line to the end, 
and hence the prodigals from whatever cause, or of whatever 
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character, who have “gathered all together and taken their jour- 
ney into a far country,” have no claim to share in the family 
life until they repent and come home. The home does not need 
to be reconstructed. The home is as Christ made it, and will 
always remain remain “our Father's House.” Its essentials 
were in the possession of the first believers, “the doctrine,’ the 
objective explicit faith, the public association with the Apostles 
in official relations and functions, or “the fellowship;” “the 
Breaking of Bread’ in the sacrament of many names, because 
comprehending all essentials of subjective need and objective 
worship; and “Prayers” in the development of the Lord’s 
Prayer, in the fundamental elements of devotion, in the soul’s 
approach to God, which are preserved for us in all the primitive 
jiturgies. 

The hoxne does not need to be reconstructed, but the prodi- 
gals do, and before they can be admitted to enjoy its shelter and 
share in its hospitalities, they must come with a willing mind 
“from the far country,” and they need not fear that they will 
not receive a cordial welcome. Why should they not? The home 
is as much theirs as it is ours. We are not to blame, because 
they are not with us. We are guarding, keeping the home and 
its treasures as well for them as for ourselves. We did not con- 
struct the home, and store in it the treasures. God made it, and 
placed in it its spiritual wealth. We, whether clergy or laity, 
are simply His ministers and stewards. We are not the hosts 
and dispensers of good cheer. God presides over the heavenly 
home, and we are His agents, and our honor comes not from 
what we do, but from Him, who allows us to be His servants. 
We are the servants of all, and‘are glad to be for Christ’s sake, 
and love of the brethren. 

Perhaps from what we have written it will be understood 
that from our standpoint it was distressing to read a Bishop’s 
words as follows: “We ought to invite our fellow Christians to 
come and confer with us, in order that we may construct a flex- 
ible form of Christianity that will readily commend itself to 
the common sense of the best elements of the American people.” 

To our conception this sketches the bathos of the degrada- 
tion of the Church of the Living God. “Flexible Christianity,” 
“constructed” by the help of schismatices and heretics, and the 
measure of success in this joint human work is to be the accept- 
ance and approval of “the best elements of the American 
people!” 

I say “Good Lord deliver us,” from what seems to me the 
most pitiable exhibition conceivable. “Flexible Christianity” 
underneath a man, when he feels himself sinking in affliction, 
sorrow, the hour of death, and the day of judgment. “Rock 
of Ages Cleft for me.” We need a rock, not a reed. “On this 
> ck L will build my Church, and the gates of hell shall not pre- 

ul against it.” “TZ will build,” the Blessed Saviour says. He 
did not leave the final construction of His Church to wait for 
schism and heresy, first to shatter the Church which He had 
built, into fragments, and then reconstruct it under a new form, 
and eall it by a new name—‘“Flexible Christianity”—and 
submit it to the world, as having commended itself to the 
“best elements of the American people.” Schism and heresy in 
conjunction with “our Branch as a model” are to do this wonder- 
ful work! Will schism and heresy accept “our Branch” as a 
model? ‘They have not thus far shown any alacrity in doing so. 
And even if they do, and “the best elements of the American 
people” condescend to approve, the result, after all, will be 
“RLEXIBLE OHRISTIANITY.” 


Tt has occured to me that I ought to guard myself from 
being misunderstood by the illustrations which I have em- 
ployd in my letter, as seeming to reflect upon the life and char- 
acter of our brethren of many beliefs and names around us. 

I disclaim any such inference as entirely unwarranted by 
what I have said. The point of my illustration lies in the fact 
that outside of organized life in society and the state there are 
members, whose right to. participate in social and civil activities 
is suspended either by their own choice, or exterior restraint. 
I have not the slightest idea of pressing the comparison beyond 
that point. 

IT recognize and gratefully acknowledge the lovely lives, 
and noble characters of those who are not with us in faith and 
worship. My own ancestors were Puritans, and some of my 
dearest friends are outside of the communion of the Catholic 
Church. God forbid that I should think or write anything 
derogatory to the reputation of my brethren, whom I love in the 
Lord. 

And moreover it must be remembered that this mysterious 
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law of God operates everywhere in human experience, that the 


sins of the parents are visited upon the children to the third - 


and fourth generations. 

The heresiarchs, the authors and ree of schisms, are 
often the great sinners, who subtly deprave the faith, and pre- 
sumptuously rebel against God, while their offspring inherit and 
live under the blight of spiritual diseases, of which they either 
know not the existence, or never dream that they eat like a 
eanker into the soul. Grorce Fi Swyarour. 

Springfield, Tlinois, October 4, 1900. 


THE REAL PRESENCE, 
To the Editor of The Inving Church: 
R. TURNER seems to assume, in his attack on the E. C. 
U. Declaration, printed in your columns, that the Bread 
and Wine in the Holy Eucharist cannot become the Body and 
Blood of Christ without ceasing thereby to be true bread and 
wine. Such an assumption is surely quite unwarranted. St. 
John tells us that the Word became flesh, éyévero (St. John 
1.14). If Mr. Turner’s assumption is valid, we must infer that 
St. John held that there was a cessation of the Logos by His 
conversion into flesh, whereas we know that he referred simply 
to the taking of flesh by the Word. 

When Seripture tells us that what our Lord took into His 
hands as “bread” and the “cup” was blessed by Him and then 
described as His Body and Blood, no new information is con- 
veyed by the assertion that the “bread” and the “cup” became 
the Body and Blood of Christ.. In the language Mr. Turner 
quotes, such an assertion amounts to nothing more than beliey- 
ing and taking the bread for “what that Word did make it.”’ 

With reference to Eucharistic adoration, no doubt much 
loose language has been employed. But the practice of wor- 
shipping Christ as present in the Sacrament does not involve in 
itself any addition to our Lord’s words. If the Sacrament “is” 
the Body and Blood of Christ, and Christ certainly taught this, 
then Christ is present. If He is present, He is of course ador- 
able, just as He was when present to His disciples in the days 
of His humiliation. AI] that is necessarily involved in Euchar- 
istic adoration is the conviction that the presence of what Christ 
described to be His Body and. B! 


lood means the presenee of 


Christ Himself—in short, that Christ cannot be divi !ed. Noth- 
ing need be involved touching the mariner of the presi.ice. Noth- 
ing, for example, which would be inconsistent with 1c conten- 
tion that the conse-rated species are still creaturely e|-ments of 


bread and wine. 
Chicago, Oct. 5ih, 1900. 


WRANcis J. Haut. 


FATHER BROWN MEMORIAL CENOTAPH. 


T is customary in European Cathedrals when erecting a 

monument to the priestly founder of the church, that it 
should take the form of a recumbent statue clothed in his 
priest’s robes, denoting the rank which was held by him in the 
Church. Such memorials are usually placed between grou)s of 
columns in the nave, the head placed toward the chancel. 


‘ 
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The Rey. Thomas \fceKee Brown was the founder: of. the 
beautiful church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York. When 
the trustees of the church decided upon erecting a suitable 
memorial in memory of their late rector, on consulting the 
sculptor, J. Massey Rhind, they decided that their memorial 
should fake this form. Consequently this will be the first re- 
cumbent statue erected to commemorate the founder of a church 
in this country. 

{t will be seen from the accompanying illustration that 
angels are introduced to support the pillow, making an import- 
ant decoration round the head. The figure is clothed in a very 
richly ornamented chasuble worn by I’ather Brown, while at the 
fect a medieval lion The whole memorial, including 
statue and cenotaph upon which it is placed, is executed in a 


rests. 


beautiful buff colored material ealled I'rench Caen stone, which 
permits of a very delicate, fine workmanship. 

The pedestal of the cenotaph is also of French Caen stone. 
The ornamentation is Gothie and very rich in design. The 


size is nine feet three inches long, four feet wide, and three 


feet nine inches high. 


This important work of art has taken Mr. J. Massey Rhind 
over eighteei months to execute, and he has been complimented 
by all who have seen it upon the striking portrait. 


A POPULAR PRIEST. 


PERE Dipon, the brilliant pulpit orat: 
by Th. Bentzon in the September Century. 
The recen! death of Pére Didon has 
reinarkable figures of modern I'ranece. In 


is the subject of a paper 


most 
an en- 


removed one of th: 
1892, when, after 


forced silence several years, he resun preaching in Paris, it 
would have bee» hard for a stranger seeking to gain entrance into 
the Church of ihe Madeleine to place an ith in the existence of 
that indifference in the matter of religion which is so generally 
charged to Parisians. The crowd which packed the approaches to the 
church was one of those through which one despairs of opening a 
way. The choir was invaded by men to the very foot of the altar; 
its steps swarmed with people, and each of the great columns was 


surrounded by clusters. In the street there stood a long file of car- 
riages; hawkers cried programmes gotten u) in a kind of religious 
form and bearing the preacher’s Jikeness; your ticket for the course 
of sermons had to be presented at the entrance; ladies of fashion 


from which, with 
rrow stairways, until 


were compelled to go into the chuich by side doors, 
triumphant steps, they ascended the dark and n 


they reached those boxes upholstered with rei velvet, which are at 
all times sugvestive of the theate: , 

So, when he stood erect once more in the far too richly gilded 
pulpit of the Madeleine, with that majestic carriage of his which 
brought out in magnificent relief on his broad s)oulders the habit of 
Savonarola—the white robe and the black mantic which Pére Lacor- 
daire had worn in days gone by at Notre Dame, in the Continent 
Assembly, and at the Académie,—a thrill went through the,audience, 
followed by a sympithetic murmur iespectfully subdued. Pére Dic 
was one of those men whose aspect, physiognomy, 1. speech inspii 


one with an irresistible desire to applaud; there was i» him, whatey 


le did, something of (he actor of genius, and this was emphasized } 
lis vague resemblanc Coquelin, whose type, curiously enough, 
to be met with in the on of another of the great (2! holie preac): 
ers of the present day, (¢re Monsabii 
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SOCIAL REFC':\M IN NEV’ YORK, 

Us complained to the po'ice of the solicitations of disorderly 
women who waylaid ovr young men at the very threshold of 
their homes, and we were told that if we did not like it, we 

could move out.” 

‘These «re the reputed words of >> Rev. Robert L. Paddock, 
priest in cliarge of the Pro-athedra’ work on Stanton street in 
New York “ity, as reporte:’ by the Now York Tribune. 

We Icearn with much satisfactio. that Bishop Potter has 
determine! upon an enersetie eam)oxign against the corrupt 
administration of the police of New York City, and that the 
reeent diocesan conventic», which no doubt correctly represents 
the Church people of the city and T\ocese, resolved to give sup- 
port to sich an action. 

The work earried on by the Pro “\athedral organization is a 
work amidst the vilest surrounding, and it is discouraging to 
read in the- same interview with )\°. Paddock from which we 


have already quoted, referring ps:‘icularly to a specifie com- 


plain’ that had been lodged again! a police officer, “T'he sovial 
situa’on in this locality is steadi'; becoming worse rather ‘han 
better.” 

Becoming worse! Do the p-ople of New York and o° the 
nation at large realize what the-c words mean? Mr. PadJock 
wos not*referring to economic « nditions, which, however sad 
they may be, do not direetly eat »ut the morality of the vic'ims. 
Neither did he speak as a polit’ ian, urging the election o! one 
partisan ticket as opposed to anther, with the perennial »roph- 


y that only the election of this particular ticket could stand 
between the people and the dir:st calamity. | nfortuna:>ly the 
campaign orator has so abused ‘his ery that it no longer arouses 
the people to action as once it did. 

Mr. Paddock, than whom no one is mor« fit to judge, dis- 
‘inetly declares that the socia! condition, wi.ch we understand 
to include especially the moral condition, the east side of 
New York is growing worse. The festerine sore in the body 
politic is running its course, cating out the life, poisoning the 
blood, corrupting the whole municipal life. Jmmorality on the 
inerexse,. presents a problem which is second to none that can 
and must engross the attention of the pullic at a time of year 
when “polities” are uppermost in the thous hts. 


New York presents some conditions which ars unique 
among. American cities. At the gatewsy through which th 
vast. hordes of European emigrants have passed, she has beou 


the victim of the residuum of this motley erowd. The | cst 


class of emigrants passed quickly through her borders, en route 
to the rich farm lands of the West. Those emigrants are now 
the farmers and merchants of Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, and the whole middle West. They have shown their 
adaptibility by becoming good citizens and by earning their 
livings; many of them have become prosperous. They have de- 
veloped the resources of the West, and no class of citizens is 
better thought of by the communities in which they live, than 
these original emigrants and the children of emigrants. 

A second class of population which found its way into New 
York consists of those who were willing and able to work, but 
who yet lacked the faculty of initiative which would have led 
them to those regions where workers were needed and where 
farms were waiting to be tilled. These swarmed into the fac- 
tories in and around New York. Their only drawback was 
that they arrived in numbers too great to be absorbed by the 
economie conditions of the day. They created a glut in the 
labor market, thus both pulling wages of actual laborers down 
below the limit of a decent living wage, and also throwing the 
support of a large number of families on the municipality and 
on private benevolence. This surplus labor might have been 
assimilated into the body politic if there had been any central 
depot where labor demand and labor supply might be brought 
into contact. Slowly the best of the material was so assim- 
ilated; the worst, disheartened, helpless, reduced to despair, 
joied the third class of emigrants. 

This third class comprises those emigrants who were 
dumped at Castle Garden without either means of support nor 
competency or willingness to earn their living. They would 
still be on the flats of Castle Garden if they had not been com- 
manded to “Move on.” They moved on, just far enough to 
satisfy the demands of the police. They huddled in swarms on 
the east side, in filthy basements and unsanitary tenements. 
Their numbers increased in ineredible degree, and they propa- 
gated their kind amidst conditions which could only result in a 
race of thieves and prostitutes. Only gradually did the nation 
—even the city—discover that they were there. The politician 
found them first, secured their naturalization, and organized 
them for his own selfish purpose. The only available asset 
which the poor creature possessed was his vote, and this he used 
to satisfy the gnawings of hunger, as far as it would go. He 
learned that there were “exchanges” where merchandise would 
be :eceived for cash and no questions asked, and that there 
we frequent opportunities for securing such without purchas- 
in He became a thief from necessity, and gradually pursued 
his avocation from choice. The poor women, even the young 


-givis, discovered that they were themselves a marketable com- 


movlity, and. first from necessity and later no doubt from choice, 
they made their living by immorality. Out of these conditions 
children were born—and in large numbers. Time enough has 
elapsed so that these children are now grown to the estate of 
men and women—alas, they reach that stage at an incredibly 
early age—and licentiousness run riot has produced a new race, 
reveling in moral filth. trained from infancy to see and know 
life at its worst; true degenerates who have already lapsed, not 
into barbarism, for barbarism was not devoid of natural moral- 
ity, but into a social and moral condition unparalleled anywhere 
except in the heart of civilization. These conditions present a 
picture of the east side of New York. 


“( 2owInG worse!” What can be worse? 
Viv. Paddock continues in his interview: 


“| speak advisedly when I say that the people here are in a sort 
of s avery. so far as local political and social conditions are con- 


ceyned, Their environments grind them and gall them. It is a 
wonder there are not more Anarchists. Persecution and oppression 
reach out and touch our people in the meanest manner. The oppres- 


sion im some cases would make me almost resort to shooting, if I 
traded places with some of my people. Therefore we feel it deenly 
when we turn to those who are supposed to stand for the upholding 
of public morals and find in them a hindrance rather than a help. 
“Tt is awful when you see the boys and girls in families which 
are tryine to lift themselves to a higher plane of living, relentlessly 
pursued by evil women. It is still more distressing when you come 
to know that the presence and practices of these women are encour- 
aged by the sworn officers of the law. It is one thing in a great city 


_like this to know that there is bestiality. It is another and a ter- 
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rible thing to know that in the same flat, sometimes on the same 
floor, vice is réaching out for these boys andgirls we have worked 
so hard to save. It is'saddening and disheartening when we ask that 
the law be enforced to be told when we get tired of living here to 
move out. In spite of all that we can do, the present tendency in 
this locality is downward. We ave not gaining ground.” 

No wonder the reporter adds that “Mr. Paddock spoke with 
great earnestness,” and that “he admitted that he would be glad 
when he felt at liberty to wage open warfare against certain 
wrong conditions in his district.” 

“But New York—that up-town, complacent New York, that 
is afraid of soiling its hands if it touches municipal filth— 
roust understand that this is not an “east side problem,” and 
that Mr. Paddock’s “district” is not the factor which must 
take the initiative in the warfare. Indeed the nation at 
large must understand that while it cannot and ought not 
to interfere in the work of those who, like Bishop Potter 


and Mr. Paddock, are on the spot and are able to suggest 
active, measures, yet it is, in every part, however remote 
from the metropolis, interested in the outcome. Fave Amer- 


icans forgotten the lesson of the French Revolution? The 
gay Tarisians of the Eighteenth Century no more looked for 
that upheaval than Americans of to-day are looking for its 


repetition. Conditions in New York to-day are strikingly like 
those of Paris on the eve of that outbreak. Does anybody sup- 
pose that Democracy—we use the term as descriptive o! our 


form of government and not as a partisan term—can make a 
similar revolt impossible? Will it be asserted that the clash 
between upper and lower New York can never come? 
myriads from Stanton street and the tenement blocks of the 
whole east side are incapable of erecting guillotines and finding 
victims, precisely as their precursors in Paris succeeded? Does 
the nation realize the strength born of despair and hatred ? 


“Master, there is a lad here which hath 
But what are they among so many ?” 

What indeed? But suppose the “lad” had withheld fron 
the Master’s service the five barley loaves and two small fishes 
what would have been the result ? 


The conditions truly seem insurmountable. The squalid 


lives, the open immorality, the unhidden invitations ‘> ruin, the 
traffic in humanity: all this would be bad enough in ‘‘self, if it 
were not made infinitely worse by the complicity of ‘he chosen 


municipal officers. [t is not the policeman on his beat, nor the 
captain at the station, that must be the objects of attack. As 
the Boxer outrages in China must be traced to their source and 
punishment be inflicte( at the top, so must the campaign in New 
York be directed against the vicious organization which con- 
trols the municipal officials of the city, against the “bosses,” 
their supporters and defenders. The little men, their tools, and the 
petty officials who carry out their behests, are not thereal cul) rits. 
The public conscience must first be aroused before there cai be 
any change. New York must desire purity before she ean gc! it. 


There are,two directly opposite ends at which beginnivgs 
must be made. One of these ends is complacent, upper-town 
New York. Apathy must there give way to earnestness; carc- 
lessness to intensity. The other end is among the poor victims 
on the east side. By works of mercy to the individual, by bind- 
ing up the wounds of here-one, there another, by reclaiming now 
one poor girl, now a repentant thief, the leaven must be intro- 
duced into the social mass. 

Can it be accomplished? Not until upper New York and 
lower New York both want it. Not until in both ends:‘we ean 
succeed in converting the individuals. Not until theve can be 
hand-to-hand, united work between the converted 1‘ !lionaire 
from the west side and the converted thief from the slums. 
Such a fusion alone will result in reclaiming the metropolis. 

Meanwhile the work of conversion must begin at bot! ends. 
The “lad”—the social worker—who has only his five harley 
loaves and his two small fishes, must neither assume that (hese 
—his individual labors—will or can give the needed relief to the 
whole mass; nor yet must he withhold these because des) ir 
- tempts him to ask, “What are they among so many?” He mist 
offer what he has to One who can multiply the offering ai 
bring a solution to the problem. 

And the work of the Pro-Cathedral on Stanton street pre. 
sents an effective answer to those who cast slurs upon our holy 
religion as not making an attempt to secure the social outeasts, 
and who sneer at. Cathedrals as ae they must necessarily 
be empty shells. > 

| Gladly: do we: si tender ia. the Bison of New York and the 
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Pro-Cathedral clergy, and all those of : am or of no religion who 
will work with them, the sympathy of ‘ec whole Church and, we 


trust, of the nation as well. 
(G i FEEL certain that we speak for all the readers of TH 
y Livine CHURCH in expressing thanks to the Rev. Edw. 
W. Worthington for his series of papers on The Holy Eucharist 
Devotionally Considered, which are completed with the chapter 
in this issue. The aspect in which Mr. Worthington has pre- 
sented the subject is that in which, above all others, it should be 
studied. It is necessary for theologians to examine carefully 
and to speak definitely rezarding the irue doctrine of the Holy 
Eucharist, that neither irreverence nor false belief concerning 
the sacred mysteries should prevail. 
But far more useful to the publi 


in general is the contem- 


plation of the sacrament from its devotional aspect. What mat- 
ters it how our Lord gives His dear self to His children in this 
most precious gift? Do the little ones of our family ask for a 


chemical analysis of their bread and milk or their porridge 


before they eat it? Do they require an exact physiological state- 
meut-as to the manner of digestion and the extent of nutrition 
onveyed 2 

Why should the children of God .vrel over the question 
of the hows and the whys of the Eucharist? Is it not enough 
that “whoso eateth My flesh and drinke:) My blood hath eternal 
life?” Must we also ask, “How can this Man give us His flesh 
to eat?” 

Strange to say, the Catholic world is divided to-day, not 
on the question of the Presence of our |.ord in the Sacrament; 
that, happily, is accepted by every branch of the Churcli: but 
upon the question of thé continued presence of the substance of 
bread and wine. Is that question really of sufficient intrinsic 
importance for vs to harbor toward each other the unfriendly 
thoughts we often express? ; 

The Holy Eucharist was given as the sacrament of unity; 
and it has been niade an exeuse for division. It was given as a 
priceless sift, conveying to us the saered food with which our 
souls may be sustained unto everlasting life; and we have sous nt 
to obtain the formula by os 1 . gift is conveyed. Is it 
strange that some among us are weak and sickly, and many 
sleep. not discerning the Lord’s body? 

Tf Mr. Worthington’s papers have taug)t any of us how 
Holy Eucharist may dest be studicd and mecitated upon, he wi 
have sueceeded in his aims, and we shall have been repaid 


publishing them. 


Next week we sha!! devote al! available space to the eonven 
tion of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, and bee to suggest’ th: 
orders be sent to this office for a sufficient number of copies | 
be distributed amony: members of ‘ocal chapters. Our renorte: 
at the convention wil! be Mr. EB. \!. Camp, our New York eor- 
respondent. whose work in the latter capacity has given such 
general satisfaction. snd there will he portraits of the prineipal 
sneakers. We are also hoping for a large group p)otograph of 
the convention, if suc!: can be arranged. The addresses and 
papers will be presente’, condensed, but accurately reported. 

The following wee! will be commenced a series of vapers 
entitled “Snecial Phases of Chureh Work in America.” Jn this 
series will be included popers.on Colored Work. by the Pishop 
of Georgia: Work Amone: Prisoners. by the Bishop of \Vostern 
Michigan; Conditions and Work in the Creat Mississippi V »lley, 


by the Bishop of Springfield: Work Among the Mounta‘»cers, 
by the Bishop of Asheville: Work Among Boys, by the Fishop 
Coadjntor (elect) of Fond ¢u Lae; Work Among Social Cut- 
casts. by the Rev. Gustavus Tuckerman, of St. Stephen’s Howse, 
St. Lovis: Work Through Assoeiate Mission. by the Rev. 
Chas. 1. Youn. of Omaha: Work Among the Belgians of Wis 
consin, by the Rev. H. W. Blackman; and other papers relating 
to the Everglades, the Indisns, the Chinese, ete. This series 
will be illustrated, as far as possible 


NARRATIVE is being told of a priest of the Roman 

obedience in the Lake Superior country. 
Tt appears that the Rev. Father took a journey lately to 
Green Bay, to visit some of his friends. When he left the train 
he happened to see a Bishop; and after he had received the 
episcopal blessing and kissed the episcopal ring, he offered to 
earry his lordshin’s i and was granted the privilege. 

Afterwards he was much surprised to learn that his polite 

attention had been bestowed upon the “Episcopal” Bishop of 
Fond du Lac, and no‘ pon a prelate of the Roman obedience. ' 
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Theological Books. 


Exposition de la Messe; from La Legende Doree of Jean de Vignay. With 
Illuminations reproduced from Fitzwilliam Museum MS 22. Edited by 
Walter Howard Frere, Priest of the Community of the Resurrection. 
Alcuin Club Collections, Vol. II. rice, $8.00 net. 


(First N 


We believe that Tur Living Cuurcu has the honor of being 
the first American publication to present its readers with a 
somewhat full review of this superb volume. Few, if any, vol- 
umes come from the press which cannot be criticised, and this 
is no exception. Were we in a carping mood, we might take 
exception to the word “illumiuations,” which on the title page 
are said to be “reproduced”; certainly the work earries with it 
the idea of gold and color, whereas in fact what this volume 
contains, is the illustrative miniatures of the MS., printed by 
some photogravure process. 

But we have no desire nor any intention to carp. The work 
is one for which every scholar, and especially every scholar who 
has no access to the great libraries of the civilized world, has 
great cause for thankfulness. If we regret that Mr. Frere did 
not make his work one of greater research, and at least collate 
his text and pictures with those in the MSS. which he tells us 
are in the National Library at Paris (but which he for some 
unexplained reason did not examine), yet we have every reason 
to believe that the work which he has done is done, as far as it 
goes, accurately and consciciitiously. And even if there should 
be a few slips made in the transcription, as we rather fancy to 


otice.) 


be the case, yet these in no way lessen the intrinsic value of the 
book. 

In the first place we should explain that the Aleuin Club is 
an’ organization made up of clergymei and laymen for the study 


of ritual and ceremonial matters, and that it yearly puts out 
‘4racts” or “Collections” for its members. The object of these 
publications is to assist the rectors of parishes in introducing 


a truly reverent and ancient ritual into their churches; and for 
the attaining of this result we veulure to express the opinion 
that it never did a more useful piece of work than when it issued 
the volume which we are now reviewing. 

There is no need to give our readers any information with 
regard to the famous “Golden Legend” of De Voragine, but it 
will be well to inform them that it was translated into French 


in the beginning of the Fourteenth Century, and it is in this 
French translation that (as the “4 
found the explanation of the cercinonies of the Mass, which is 
here reprinted. 

We may then sa » that the ritual described is 
ce about the year 1325. hie 


ur own English “Lay Folkes’ 


ifely conelud 
that which was prevalent in Fran 
is nearly a century later than 
Mass Book,” but loses by so being, nothing of its interest. 
Besides the text, twenty-two plates are given. These of 
course are witnesses only of the ceremonial of the date at which 
they were executed, which is thought by the experts to be the 


end of the Fourteenth Century, that is just before the breaking 
out of the Reformation. 
And here it is well that we should pause to correct a very 


prevalent errror. It is commonly supposed that in those ages 
which we in-our superabundant light call “Dark,” the loity were 
left in ignorance of the meening of the Church Serv:ces; that 
they took no rational part in them; but gazed at them with a 
superstitious wonder, not understanding what was going on, but 
expecting to reap some reward here and liereafter by the very 
“work done” of assisting by looking. Such however certainly 
was not the case with those who used and were familiar with 
this “Exposition.” It is beautifully clear and simple; devout 
and touching to a remarkable degree; and almost absolutely 
free from any superstition. Of this xposition we propose 
giving. some samples, and after that we shall proceed to an 
examination of the Plates in detail. 

The Exposition opens by saying that the whole service may 
be divided into four parts. 
.. “The first part continues from the be eginning. to the Offertory. 
The second from the Offertory to the Our Father.* ‘The third from 


*i, e: to the end of the Prayer of Consecration, 
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the Our Father to the end of the Communion. 
from the reception to the end.” 


Each of these parts is then explained. We can make only 
a few quotations. 


“After the Introit the priest says three times “Lord have mercy 
upon us,’ that is to say to the Father; and three times ‘Christ have 
mercy upon us,’ that is to the Son; and three times ‘Lord have mercy 
upon us, to the Holy Ghost, imploring the merey of God that the 
Holy Cl hureh may be associated with the nine a of the eer 
and may reign in God’s Company.” 


And the fourth part 


In explaining the response “And with Thy Spirit” before 
the Collect for the day, we read: 


“This signifies that we should pray for him who is about to say 
the Collect and pray for ourselves that his Collect may be heard. 
Then the priest turns back to the altar and says, ‘Let us pray.’ ” 

“After the Collects comes the Epistle, which is like a message 
sent from one person to another in a letter, and signifies the doctrine 
of the Apostles of our Lord, who were sent from God to teach the 
people and to lead them into the way of truth. It may also be said 
that the Epistle represents the preaching of St. John the Baptist, 
who was sent from God to announce His coming and doctrine, in 
which doctrine he said, ‘Repent ye, for the Kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.?” 

“After all these things the priest moves his book to the left side 
of the altar to read the Gospel, to signify that when our Lord came 
to teach the holy Gospel to every creature, he passed over to the left 
side.” 

We confess we are not sure that we understand aright what 
follows, and give it in the original: 

“Ce fu par deners les Juifz pour eulx annoncher la Sainete euuan- 
gille, car ad ce temps de adont les Juifs sestoient trais a la senestre 
partie.” 


It would be most interesting to go through the entire ser- 
vice, but perhaps we have done enough to show that the deep 
meaning of the holy words and of their accompanying cere- 
monies was well known in the Middle Ages, and that every at- 
tempt was made to bring it to the minds of the laity by supply- 
ing them with explanations of it in detail in the vernacular. 

Before closing this first notice we wish to offer to the con- 
sideration of some among us who whisper the words of consecra- 
tion so that they can hardly be heard (if at all), the following 
passage; and suggest to them that possibly this is a matter in 
which it might be well to “Let the ancient customs prevail.” 

“In ancient times the words of the Canon were said out loud, 
and thus it happened that most people knew them and repeated them 
along the streets. And we find that some pastowriawx took bread 
and put it on a stone and then said the words of the Canon. And 
tit bread was converted into a piece of flesh, and immediately by 
the will of God a fire descended from heaven upon them and they 
were all burned up. This was the reason the Holy Fathers wisely 
established that these words should be said so low that none but 
priests might know how. to say them.” : 


Is this the reason for the whispering above alluded to 
among ourselves? It may also be well to note that while by 
some Eastern rites the words of institution are ordered shouted 
with a great voice, there is no liturgy known to Christendom in 
which the words of consecration are whispered while the rest 
of the Canon is said aloud; for by the Roman rite the entire 
Canon is said in a low tone of voice, except about a dozen words. 


Jewish Laws and Customs. 
Ghetto, 


Some of the Laws and Usages of the Children of the 
By A. Kingsley Glover. Wells, Minn.: W. A. Hammond. 

In a short volume Mr. Glover has given us, under 55 Titles, 
609 Jaws regulating the daily life of the orthodox Jew. This 
diges* is based on Joseph Caro’s Shulchan Aruch (published 
A. 1). 1565), and presents the main laws that underlie the daily 
life of modern Ghetto Jews. Of course, the author is as well 
avare as is the reviewer, of the fact that only a very small per- 
ecntage of modern Jews, especially in America, make any pre- 
tense of living up to these laws. Perhaps the only places where 
they have any very strong hold upon the Jewish conscience is in 
the Ghettoes, or Jewish quarters of such a city as New York, 
where a large and united colony of old-fashioned orthodox Jews 
lives in strict separation from the surrounding Gentiles. The 
more completely the old law of non-intercourse with Gentiles — 
(Title xxiv.) is enforced, the more fully the rest of the tradi- 
tional Law is kept. A perusal, however hasty, of this work will 
show that modern Judaism still retains the legalism and form- 
alism that characterized ancient Jewish life. This legalism and 
formalism invades every phase of the orthodox Jew’s life, even 
to eating and drinking, and to dressing. It may thus happen 
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that a modern Jew may be—like the Pharisee of old—“as per- 
taining to the Law, blameless,” and yet be a mere “whited 
sepulchre.”’ 

It seems almost impossible to say which portion of this 
book has most. interest for the Gentile. Perhaps we might 
instance the sections on Prayer, the Sabbath, the Feasts and 
Fasts, Clean and Unclean Foods, Jews and Gentiles, and Mar- 
riage. 

As to Prayer, the Law directs that the Jew should pray 
thrice a day, at sunrise (though this prayer may be said as late 
as noon), shortly before sunset, and at night. One should rise 
early enough to attend Synagogue Prayer. People should 
hasten to synagogue, and return home slowly. Also, every one 
should strive to be one of the first ten men to enter. So far as 
this involves early coming to service, as no service could begin 
until ten “men” over 18 years of age were present, it would be 
am excellent eustom for our people to imitate. Under the Title 
of The Sabbath, our author has collected 63 laws, all of deep 
interest to Bible students. The Sabbath begins as soon as the 
first three stars are visible on Friday evening, and closes as seon 
as the first three stars are visible on Saturday evening. On 
this day no work is done, fine clothes are worn, the meals are 
better and more abundant than usual, and wine and fish are 
always included. The laws as to Sabbath circumcision, and 
healing remind us of our Lord’s disputes with the Pharisees. 
Special attention should be called to the section on The Pass- 
over, which is replete with interest, but can not even be sum- 
marized here. Of the orthodox celebration of Tabernacles and 
Purim, which the author describes with great accuracy, the re- 
viewer has most pleasant recollections, having been the guest of 
the orthodox rabbi of Strassburg, many years ago, on these 
feasts. In the sections on Plylacteries and Mezuzoth, we miss 
the passages of Scripture enclosed in these capsules; and this is 
the only fault we find with this work. It is interesting to note, 
that the law of Levitical Marriage is still binding in the Ghetto, 
though no doubt its enforcement is rather the exception than 
the rule, the ceremony of the release being prescribed, exactly 
as in the Bible. The rules governing betrothal, marriage, and 
divorce, are very interesting. The reader will find much food 
for thought in the sections on Honoring Parents, and on Schools, 
Teachers and Scholars. Of equal interest are the funeral and 
mourning regulations. The rules with regard to Intercourse 
with Gentiles are well worth study, as are also the laws govern- 
ing interest, though the latter are expressly made to apply to 
intercourse between Jews only. 

Four tables, giving, respectively, a list of the different 
kinds of Jews at present to be found in the world, the present 
Jewish population of the world, a list of prominent Jews and 
Jewesses of the Nineteenth Century, and a list of reference 
books, add to the value of the book. It certainly is a work that 
will repay careful study by both clergymen and Sunday School 
teachers. The style is very pleasing, albeit simple and direct. 
The author has compressed very much information into a very 
small space. We can most cheerfully recommend the book to 
all who desire a brief, readable, and accurate statement o! the 
laws underlying modern orthodox J gs 


. C. H. Wenvet. 


Biographical. 
Paul Jones, Founder of the American Navy. A History. 
2vols. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


By Augastus C. Ball. 


The author of these volumes claims to have been “stimulated 
by an instinct of heredity.” His great-grandfathcr was one of 
Paul Jones’ most faithful followers. He has certainly used his 
instinct to a good purpose and told his story in a spirited and 
attractive manner. 

Numerous biographies and innumerable sketches of Paul 
Jones have been published during the last one hundre:! years. 
Through all of them runs a vein of mystery. Authentic records 
were wanting, scattered as they were, some in the United ‘tates, 
others in Scotland, and others in France. The result has been 
a distorted view of his character and an imperfect conception 
of his career. Here was the novelist’s chance, and he has inade 
the most of it for three generations. The picture of Paul Jones 


as drawn by the author of Richard Carvel, for instance, is. 


about as wide of the mark as anything could well be. 

The Secribners have, therefore, done the public of these 
United States, and especially the Navy thereof, good service in 
publishing this painstaking and elaborate biography of one o! 
the greatest heroes of the Revolution. To be sure, he was a 
rebel and a traitor in the eyes of the subjects of King George, 
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and it has delighted the present generation of English writers 
to call him a pirate. Professor Laughton, a distinguished ‘and 
usually reliable English writer on Naval subjects, has been at 
the pains to write an essay to prove this! 

“To him,” says Professor Laughton, “country was an idle word, 
patriotism an unknown idea. His moral character may be summed 
up in one word—‘detestahle.’ ’ 

lt is thus that national animosity and prejudice write biog- 
raphy! 

. facts of the case are, that there is no mystery about 
Jones, or his career before or after he entered the service of the 
Bon gress. On the contrary, his life as indicated by these vol- 
um ne was free from mystery, and in most respects extraordin- 

y open and above board. It is difficult to believe that he was 
not t aetmed with an es of honor to the same extent that men 
in his position were in both the English and American Navies. 

Tf he was the man whom his detractors suppose him to have 
been, he could never have arrived at the social distinction and 
respect which he achieved in America and France. He had for 
sponsors in the United States all the great men of his time, in- 
cluding Washington, and especially the members of the Marine 
Committee of the Congress—John Jinncock, Robert Morris, 
Philip Livingston, and Benjamin Harrison. In France, Hrank- 
lin, Silas Dean, and John Adams were ever his friends. 

Our author claims for Paul Jones that he was the founder 


of our Navy. The ground is well taken. No man did more to 
lay down sure and firm foundations on which to build, not only 
the needed vessels of war, but of vastly more importance, the 
Navy personne!. Ima letter addressed to the Marine Committee 
of the Continental Congress in 1775, | Jones embodied the 
logic and philosophy of all Naval organization in such a mas- 


terly manner as to win the commendaticn, not only of the Com- 


mittee, but of \\ashington, who said: 

Mr. Jones is not only a master mariner within the scope of the 
art of navigation, but he also holds strong and profound sense of the 
political and military weight of command on the sea.” 

It was these “views,” which Jones put into practice when he 


obtained an inde} vendent command. The result is well kno wih. 
In the first folume of the Diplomatic Correspondence of the 
American Revolution, Dr. Francis Wharton sums up the result: 

“Jones was the most dangerous enemy I: ri ain had on the high 


seas. By his stealth, his amazing fighting qualities, and his coolness, 


he not only inflicted great damage by his prizes, but he compelled a 
large naval force to be retained for home defense and trebled the 
rates of insurance on Lritish merchant ships.” 

Captain Alfred Mahan, in a paper on “John Paul Jones in 
the Revolution” (Seribner’s Magazine, July, 1898), in speaking 
of Jones’ first cruise, says: ; 

“What is chiefly interesting in these incidents, trivial im their 


immediate results, is the clear impression left upon his mind of the 


essential importance of a navy to the American cause, and that the 
best use to be made of the small force that eould be put afloat was io 
direct it, not so much vpon the enemy's commerce at sea, in transi 
as upon his coasts and commercial stations, where his sipping woul 

be found congregated, with insufficient local protection > az 
Moreover, Jones’ plan contemplated destruction, not capture; injury 


to the enemy, not prige-money. The latter he recognized as a neces- 
sary concession to the sordid weakness of the mass of mankind; for 
himself, glory, distinction, was the prime motive. This is satisfac- 
torily shown, not only by the general utterances of his letters, which 
might be forced, but by b s pl: ins and liis acts. Self-seeking in him 


took the shape of loving mil ‘ilitary success, not money.” 


In this brief—and to him quite casual—survey, Captain 
Mahan practically exhaus's general analysis of the perceptions, 
the aims, the sense of limitations, and the springs of effort that 
made the career of Paul Jones. And his survey, aside from its 
intrinsie value, derives incalculable historical worth from the 
fact that it bears the impress of an authority on the annals and 
the cthies of Sea-Power, universally accepted as final. The 
author of these two interesting volumes substantiates fully, in 
every detail, Captain Mahan’s estimate. 

Only by envoys and naval officers is a nation known, oft- 
cially, to foreign countries—as it were, by the grace of courts, 
and the thunder of guns. The colonies being in rebellion since 
1776, the only way to introduce themselves to England was by a 
ship with guns and the national ensign at the peak. Paul Jones 
represented the sovereignty of the young and puissant nation 
which Milton saw in poetic vision arising in the West. He 
possessed those traits which have always characterized his coun- 
trymen—ambition, umanity, enterprise, a quaint humor, and 
a mastery and confidence in every situation in life, born of a 
variety of material triumphs in overcoming the difficulties of 
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the New World. Although many are unique, the main facts and 
traits of his character are clearly historical, and indicate a char- 
acter rare to the point of genius, and a nature especially adapted 
by destiny to the wonderful epoch in which he lived. He died 
as he had lived, on his feet, struggling. And the last impulses 
smothered in his soul were the self-reliance that had never 
yielded, and the courage that no foe but death could subdue. 
His countrymen will not soon forget him, 


A. L: Royces, U. 8S. N. 


The Private Memoirs of Madame Roland. "Edited with an Introduction. By 
Edward Gilpin-Johnson. Chicago: A. C. MeClurg & Co. 1900. Price, $1.50. 


The Memoirs of Mme. Roland are interesting.as tracing 
the development of one who played a part of some little impor- 
tance in the early stages of the french Revolution, and for no 
other reason. They do not come down far enough to throw any 
light on the Revolution itself; nor do they touch upon the 
society in which Mme. Roland moved in the later years of her 
life. Apart from one’s interest in Mme. Roland herself, the 
Memoirs must be pronounced surprisingly dull. Nor does one 
find the pre-revolutionary Mme. Roland (or Mlle. Phlipon) de- 
picted here, very attractive. cold-blooded person, with un- 
speakable self-conceit, and a certain ability to repeat other 
people’s ideas, we gather. Still, her political connections and 
unhappy end will always lend a certain interest to her, and it 
is no doubt well to have the Memoirs available in English. The 
present edition is a.revision of the translation of 1795. 


tion. 


Uncanonized. A Romance of English Wonachism. By Margaret Horton Potter. 
Chicago: A.C McClurg & Co. Pvice, $1.50. 
Miss Potter has written a remarkably strong story, one 


character of wl hich is sufficient to make an author famous. The 
frontispiece of John might well be the face of Anthony, the 
monk, of ob, Te Anthony,” the courtier, or of Anthony Fitz- 
Hubert, the man. Sombre, dark, and mystical features, look 
searchingly out of the dimness of this Thirteenth Century. On 
laying down this book we wonder, if after all, Brother Anthony 
has yet solved the soul problem he strove so hard to understand, 
so many hundred years ago. 

So little has been written about King John, and his times, 
excepting Church history and Shakespeare’s immortal work, that 
we wonder more have not seized upon the tragedy of “The In- 
terdict” for materials of romance and drama. 


Miss Potter exhibits the “ear marks” of a born story-teller. 
She has the grasp of events. the historical sense, the dramatic 
instincts and perspective which mork an advance over many 
an older novelist, for it is whispered that Miss Potter is hardly 
out of her teens. If this he true, then indeed have we a prophet 
among us, who will yet te!l us stranee things. and from the deep 


things of her mind will teach and instruct. The author has told 


the story of Anthony Fitz Hubert, bred in the gay circles of the 
court till twenty-three: then suddenly summoned to the bedside 
of his dying father; made to swear to become a monk, and thus 
by prayer to save the soul of his father, who believes that only 
so may he be redeemed from eterna! torment. 

The life of Brother Anthony at Canterbury, the dissolu- 
tion of the Cathedral Chapter there by King John, the transfer 
of Anthony to Glastonbury, the history of “The Interdict,” 
make a picture that one will not soon forget. All the suffering 


of that one heart, with so little of the help of human sympathy, 
depicted with a master hand. While the one great char eter 
is ae central figure of the canvas. there are many well-drawn 


iinor ones that but inerease the effectiveness of the whole. 
The weary round of prayers, nones, complines, confession- 


als, looks less gloomy when irradiated by the English svnlight 
streaming through the lofty Cathedral windows, and the sound 
of Recessional hushes the furious throbbing of rebellious hearts. 


“The Glastonbury Thorn” blossoms for the monk as well as for 
Mary, the “Farmerer’s” daughter, when the two mec beside 
its Christmas beauty—for these two and Philip 

» The story can not be told in a short review, and only by 
reading it can one appreciate the gift of Miss Margaret Horton 
Potter as a novelist. The publishers have done what was needed 
to make the book attractive and beautiful. 


Miscellaneous. 

A Child of Light; or, Heredity and Prenatal Culture, Considered in 
the New Psychology. By Newton N. Riddell. Chicago: 
Publishing Co. Price, $2.00. 

The author devotes his work to the discussion of subjects 
which receive very little attention from normal people. ‘he 


the Light of 
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subjects discussed are totally unfit aon a mixed audience. Where 
the Christian religion exerts its wholesome influence such books 
are not required. The Church’s mission is to prove that her- 
edity is but a tendency, which is not unalterable. Books like 
this are created in the cellar. They cannot endure the sun- 
shine of Ohrist’s teachings. When Christianity is abolished, 
these books will have their mission to perform. The profes- 
sional statements are, from a physician’s standpoint, morbid and 
unnecessary for the modest, virtuous mother. There is a class 
of persons who enjoy discussing questions of this order; pre- 
natal influences, mother’s marks, prostitution, hereditary crime; 
—all these are rank, unwholesome growths which thrive best in 
a darkened, morbid atmosphere. Christ came to abolish the 
traditions of heredity, and to proclaim the gospel of truth and 
of hope. 

It is unquestionably true that comparatively few of the 
readers of Tu Livina Cuurcu have any use for a book like this, 
Tn all human probability, the sons and daughters of Adam will 
marry according to their own dictates, and children will be born 
according to the will of God, and not following man’s rule or 
plan. It is absurd to suppose that “the foetus is amenable to 
mental suggestion and hypnotic control.” 


Tf this book is to be a remedy to the ills this flesh is heir to, 
prophylactic or preventive treatment is much more desirable. 
Amongst the exaggerated statements with which the book 
abounds is that “the man who drinks liquor ought to be pro- 
hibited by law from marriage.” ‘There seems to be no limit to 
the extraordinary propositions advanced. If this book fills a 
long-felt want in the community it is an abnormal longing 
which should be discouraged in the interests of sanity. 


Recollections of a Missionary in the Great West. By the Rev. Cyrus Townsend 
Brady, Author of ‘‘For Love of Country,” ‘For the Freedom of the Sea,” 
“The Grip of Honor,” “Stephen Decatur,” etc. pp, 200. New York: Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.25. 

This delightful little volume is one of those which the 
reader does not lay down until he has finished it; that is, not 
without a bout with the unweleome interruption. Bright, racy, 
vivid in deseription, the style is as clear cut and direct as the 
breezy out-door life of which it tells. In eleven short chapters 
the suthor strings together three or four hundred incidents of 
almost every conceivable variety, sounding the whole gamut of 
farming and frontier life, turning the ridiculous to the 
pathetic and then to the tragic, with fascinating rapidity. 
Through every page there runs a vein of that rare humor which 
the average American prizes as one of the chief charms of 
narrative. The author, whose new naval stories and many 
mecazine articles are making his name a household word all 
over the country, has simply given a number of his own experi- 
ences as a Western Missionary, described, however, with such 


‘zest, that they must prove of interest even to those who eare 


lit fa or nothing for Missions. Mr. Brady deserves our thanks : 
for adorning such an important theme with such an attractive 
bi ok, 


Lyrics. By J. Houston Mifflin. Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates & Co. 

The delicate faney, the fine perception, and the diseriminat- 
ing art of the poet, painter, and accomplished gentleman, are 
evidenced on every page of this slender volume of dainty Lyrics, 
which is prefaced by a sympathetic sketch that briefly portrays 
the character and outlines the life of the author. Sad as it was 


that his career as a portrait painter should have been inter- 
rupted, it seems almost incredible that he should himself have 
voluntarily ended his career as a poet almost as soon as it was 
beeun, if, indeed. it may be said to have really bequn, when this 


yolunie, in its original form, was merely printed for his friends 
—no! published. For the remaining fifty years of his life after 
writing these Lyrics, Mr. Mifflin laid his poetic pen aside, for — 
good. The only way to account for it seems to be that the dis- 
anpointment which he bore without complaint, but which, as the 
sketeh implies, must have been tragic in its intensity, in regard 
to his chosen career as a portrait painter, made him indifferent 
to the pleasure he might have received as well as bestowed in 
the enlarged exercise of his poetic gift. So rare is the promise of 
these, his early productions, that one cannot but feel that the 
world of letters has been defrauded of the fulfilment of that 
promise. The volume is adorned with a portrait of the poet— 
a noble and sensitive face—copied from the original painting by 
the author’s friend and fellow-student, James De Veaux, of 
South Carolina. It was painted in Paris, in 1837. An exquis- 
ite medallion of the Spirit of Poesy ornaments the title page. 
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Eve’s Paradise 


By Mrs. 


BRAY. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE MEETING OF THE CHILDREN. 


“Thou whose locks outshine the sun, 
Golden tresses wreathed in one, 
As the braided streamlets run.” 
—LONGFELLOW. 


Hi FORTNIGHT later, and Elsie had started with her uncle 
on her way to Moina. 

During this time Eve had been in a state of great expect- 
ancy, but so far from doing her harm, it seemed as if she were 
better and brighter for the change of thought. 

Margaret had interested her as much as possible in the 
preparations for Elsie, and it was quite a new thing for Eve to 
have some one to think of instead of herself. 

When first it was suggested to her that she should choose 
the room Elsie was to haye, she looked surprised, and did not 
seem to understand. 

But when Margaret went on to say how she might make it 
pretty, and hang up pictures, and arrange pretty things in it, 
Eve caught at the idea with delight. 

A room opening out of hers was chosen, and now Eve was 
constantly there, so much so, that there was little time to go 
into the gallery, and her visits there were comparatively few 

Margaret was glad of this, as she wished to discourage it as 
much as possible, as she was afraid of the questions that might 
be asked, and in one way or another she avoided going into it 
with Eve. 

At last the long-looked-for day arrived; but when it was 
time to go down to the beach to meet Elsie, Eve suddenly turned 
shy for the first time in her life. 

“You can go without me,” she said to Margaret. 
want to go.” 

“But, my dear child, I thought you were longing to see 
Elsie.” 

“So I am, but I would rather wait here.” 

“She will be so disappointed not to see you.” 

This was an idea which Eve did not seem able to 
She knew nothing about disappointments, and as yet 
not learned to think of others more than herself. 

“T shall stay,” she said decidedly, and Margaret knew that 
it would be of no use saying any more, so she went off by her- 
self, and Eve was left alone. 

She had spoken so calmly, that Margaret did not realize 
the state of excitement she was in. This feeling of shyness was 
new to her; she did not know what it was, and she did not like it. 

She was half frightened, and the sense of pleasure with 
which she had looked forward to Elsie’s coming began to be lost 
in this overpowering feeling. 

‘Her hands grew cold, her cheeks were burning, and as the 
time drew nearer and nearer, she could bear it no longer, but 
flew upstairs, and taking her hat, ran out of doors to hide her- 
self. Elsie in the meantime had no fears; she was a most selt- 
possessed little mortal, and had never known wha: it was to teel 
shy in her life. 

Sir Jasper had gone across in the boat to mect them, and, 
as they drew near the landing-place, she looked out eagerly. 

“How very odd,” said Sir Jasper; “why, Eve is uot there, 
and she talked of little else but your coming, and going to meet 
you. Here is Elsie,” he continued, turning to Margaret as he 
sprang out of the boat and helped Elsie to shore, “but where is 
Eve?’ 

“She turned shy at the last,” said Margaret, as she sivoped 
down to kiss Elsie, “and I could not persuade her to come.” 

‘She welcomed Mr. Fairfax cordially, and then the; all 
started to walk to the house, Elsie looking eagerly on every «ide; 
for though she was used to her own mountains at home, this blue 
sea, with its rocky islands, was a revelation to her; indeed, she 
had only seen the sea once before in her life. 

“Well, is it equal to your expectations?” said -her uncio. 
‘smiling at her excited face. 

_ “Equal! It is far better, far better, I never thought any- 
thing could be so lovely.” 


“T do not 


grasp. 


he had 
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‘friend came up. after a fruitless hunt in the garden. 
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They entered the house, and went into the drawing-room, 
but ive was not there. They looked in the music-room and 
sought for her everywhere, but she could not be found. 

At last Deering suggested that as her hat was missing she 
might have gone out, so that they al! went to look for her. Mar- 
garet thought she had probably gone to the beach, so she and 
Llsie went there, whilst Sir Jasper and Owen turned into the 
garden. 

Presently she espied Eve sitting among the rocks looking 
out to the sea. 

“There she is!” 

“Oh, let me run on,” cried Elsie. 

Margaret hesitated 2 moment, then she thought perhaps it 
would be better to let the two children meet alone. 

“Very well, dear,” she answered; “but you must be very 
gentle; do not startle her.” 

Elsie sped off, and Margaret followed closely, so that she 
might watch the meeting from a little distance. 

When ‘lsie was within a few yards she stopped running, 
and walked slowly towards Eve, who, listening to the dash otf 
the waves, did not hear her coming. 

When she got quite close she was pu 
garet had said she must not frighten her. 

Eve sat still like a motionless statue. 
white, for it was one of Sir Jasper’s wh 


zled what to do. Mar- 


She was dressed in 
ms that she should wear 


nothing else. Her hat was on the beach, and her face turned sea- 
ward, so that Hlsie could only see the back of her head leaning 
against a great rock, with her long curly hair, which the setting 
sun had turned into gleams of ruddy gold. 

“Eve, Eve! I have come,” said ilsie at last yery gently. 

Eve started; with her quick ear for musie she at once 
caught an intonation in the voice which she had never heard 
before—a clear, childish tone strange 1 r ears. 

She sprang up and looked round. 

Elsie in one ot her freak mischic! had hidden behind the 
rock before Eve could catch sight of her. 


“Who eallel me? Who said Eve? 

“Y did,” said a voice behind her, and a laugh such as Eye 
had never heard rang out. 

“Is it Elsie?” cried Eve, her face flushing all over. “\WWhere | 


are you” 


“Here,” eried 2 merry voice, and before Eve knew what had 


happened Hisie’s arms were round her neck, and warm kisses on 
her cheek, 

Eve stood quite passive and made no response. whatever. 
Klsie’s ugly brown hat had fallen off, and she stood there with 
her dark hair curling all over her head, her laughing brown 
eyes and her cheeks vlowing witli the sea ai 

Eve stood and looked and looked as if she could not stop 
looking. 

“1 should think you would know me again,” said Elsie; 
“you are staring ha nough.” 

Eve drew near timidly. She out out her hand and at last 
gently touched Elsie. 

“Do not be afraid,” said Elsic; “I shall not break. But 
look here, I gave you lois of kisses, and you have not given me 
one.” ; 

“Give her time,” said Margaret, coming up; “remember you 


are the first child she has seen.” 

“Don’t you like me?” laughed Elsie. 

“T think you are quite lovely,” replied Eve. “I thought you 
would be like me when | look in the glass, but I never thought 
another child would be so beautiful.” 

“What a funny girl you are,” said Elsie; “girls do noi tell 
each other they are lovely; no one ever told me so before.’ 

“Why not?” said Eve; “we say pictures are lovely, and I 
never saw any picture like you.” 

Margaret looked at Elsie as she spoke; it was the first time 
she had really seen the face which the brown hat had hidden. ~ 

What was it in those eyes which sent a thrill through Mar- 
garet’s heart? Where in the past had she seen that look before? 

It was gone in a moment, and she felt as if a shadow had 
passed over the sun. 

“So you have found her,” said Sir Jasper, as he and his 
“Why, 
Eye, what made you run off and hide like that ?” 

“J did not know what she would be like,” answered Eve; 
“put I know now.” and there was a look of content on her face 
which it had not worn before. 

_ Elsic had got tight hold of her hand, and the two children 
walked on together band in hand. Elsie was rather the older of, 
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the two; but Eve was quite a head taller, and looked more fragile 
than ever beside Elsie, who was the very picture of health and 
strength. 

As they walked along, Eve scarcely spoke, but Elsie’s tongue 
never stopped for a moment. 

“Sir Jasper did not seem to mind,” she said, “because you 
ran away and hid. Now Aunt Priscilla would have been 
awfully angry with me, if I had done such a thing.” 

“What is being angry?” asked Eve. 

“Being angry?” repeated [lsie. “Why, don’t you know, 
when people get cross, and scold like anything.” 

“How do people get cross 2” 

“Oh, you funny girl, you do ask such questions. Why, they 
look like this;” and Elsie pursed up her mouth, and wrinkled her 
forehead, as Aunt Priscilla used to do, though the laughing eyes 
quite spoilt the expression she intended to convey. 

“Like this,” said Eve, trying to wrinkle up her face in the 
same way. “Do I look eross now?” 

“Not a bit,” said Elsie; “you look as sweet as anything. »I 
must give you another kiss; and, look here, you are to give me 
a real good one this time.” 

No one, least of all Eve, could resist impulsive, coaxing 
Elsie. The two pair of lips met in a long, clinging kiss, and a 
love began to spring up in J've’s heart which never died out all 
the rest of her life. 

Margaret sent her upstairs with Elsie to show her her room, 
as she wished to encourage her to take as prominent a position 
as possible. 

“Take her upstairs,” she said, “and see that she has hot 
water to wash her hands, and ask Deering to unpack her box, 
and perhaps she will like to change her frock before dinner.” 

“What a jolly room!” was Elsie’s first exclamation. “I 
never had such a nice room in my life.” In truth it was very 
different from the one which Aunt Priscilla thought good 
enough. She disapproved of children being brought up luxuri- 
ously, and certainly carried out her theory with Elsie. Her 
room at home, though sermpulously clean, was devoid of every- 
thing pretty. 

With the exception of a serap of carpet by the bedside, the 
floor consisted of merely hare boards, which could be constantly 
serubbed. A chest of drawers, wit) a white huckaback towel 
for a toilette cover, sufiiced for a dressing-table, with a very 
small looking-glass standing on it. 

This room, with all its dainty fittings, perfectly fascinated 
Elsie. ‘!'he toilette-table, draped in white muslin and colored 
ribbons; the washing-stard, with its marble top; the pictures on 
the walls; and, above all, the magnilicent view from the window, 
filled her with raptures of delight. 

Eve watched her pleasure in a quiet puzzled sort of way. 
She did not know anything could be as utterly different as 
Elsic’s room at home. 

Deering now appeared, and b:zan to take Elsie’s things out 
of her box, Eve looking on curiously. 

Another brown hat, jacket, 2nd dress, similar to those she 
had on, appeared for Sundays. 

Then came Elsie’s evening: frock. Aunt Priscilla consid- 
ered she had stretched a great point, when, at Owen’s special 
request, she had provided her with such a piece of finery. 

Elsie had felt some pride in it, as her first evening frock, 
when she had tried it on, but now she looked at it with unutter- 
able disgust. It was a grey cashmere, with violet bows on it, 
about as unbecoming as anything could be to Elsie’s brilliant 
coloring. } 

“Tt is a hideous thing,” she said, as Decring took it up and 
laid it ready for her on the bed. 

“Yes; it is very ugly,” said Eve, who had not the smallest 
idea of not saying exactly what she thought; “it is like the dress 
Jane wears.” 

“Who is Jane?” asked ilsie. 

“The housemaid,” said Deering; “but, Miss Eve, you should 
not say that, it’s not polite, and the frock is a very nice, neat 
one.” 

“Nasty old thing; I suppose I must put it on,” said Elsie. 
“T. wish I had a nice frock like yours.” 

“T will ask Japs to give you one,” said Eve gravely; “he 
' gives me everything I ask him.” 

“Oh no, no!” cried Elsie, “you must not do that.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, it would be just like asking—I could not bear it.” 
Eve did not say any more, but she thought about it after- 
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wards, and wondered whether she ought not to ask. Perhaps 
Margaret would know. 

The grey frock was put on, Elsie’s curls brushed, and, in 
spite of the combination of grey and violet, nothing could make 
her look otherwise than bright and attractive. 

Still they were a great contrast as they came in. Eve's 
frock had been changed also for one of white muslin and lace, 
with a soft sash round her waist and ribbons in her hair. 

Jasper smiled as he saw them. “Surely,” he thought to 
himself, “Owen will see how perfect my Eve looks.” 

However, during dinner, when Eve sat quiet and silent, 
hardly ever speaking a word, whilst Elsie was brimming over 
with animation and fun, he could not help feeling the difference 


‘between the children, and Owen’s words of long ago came into 


his mind, “You will crush all the child-life out of her.” Was 
this what he had done? Ought Eve to have been as bright and 
brilliant as Elsie ? 

The thought was an unpleasant one, and, as usual, he put it 
aside. Still, with his artistic eyes, he could not help watching 
Elsie’s face, and it seemed to be familiar to him. Where had 
he seen those brown eyes, those arched eyebrows, one of them 
slightly different from the other, not quite so arched. He knew 
that he had often noticed that peculiarity in some one. 

He sat and pondered, and suddenly a flash of memory came 
to his aid, and he glanced at Margaret. 

They were the same eyes, only older, and with the glad light 
died out of them; the same eyebrows, with the little difference 
in one; Elsie’s very face was what Margaret’s might have been 
as a child’s. Without thinking he put his thoughts into words. 

“Owen,” he exclaimed, “I have just noticed such a curious 
thing—do look; Elsie is the very image of Mrs. Vernon!” 

Strange to say, Margaret’s face flushed all over, and Jasper 
felt sorry that he had made the remark, for she evidently did not 
like the attention of all eyes being drawn on her. 

Owen looked at her with interest; his eyes had not the 
wonderful power of discernment which Jasper’s possessed, but 
even he was struck by the likeness. 

“Tt is very remarkable,” he said; and then, noticing also 
that Margaret did not like being observed, he let the conversa- 
tion drop. 

Margaret was restless and uneasy all the evening, but no 
one would have discovered it from her outward manner. She 
appeared perfectly calm, and drew Eye out, and helped her to 
talk with Elsie, but early in the evening she suggested that, 
as Elsie had been traveling all day, and Eve had had a good deal 
of excitement, the two children had better go to bed. 

She had seen them both in bed in the two rooms opening out 
of each other, Elsie refusing to go to rest until she had run into 
Eve’s room to kiss her in bed, and Eve’s face growing so calm 
and restful with the childish embrace. 

All was over at last, and Margaret was able to be alone in 
her own room and relax the strain. Then she found her hands 
were as cold as ice, and she was trembling all over. 

“My God! my God! what can it mean?’ It was years since 
she had opened that old desk; but she unlocked it now. 

First of all, she took out the photograph of her boy; the last 
one which had been taken before he died, when he was seven 
years old. The face might have been Elsie’s. The same eurly 
hair, the same brown eyes, the same eyebrows. Every feature 
the same. Then she took out the one of the baby girl she had 
parted with. Still the same. The likeness so strong, that it 
could not be mistaken. 

Again she cried, “What can it mean? what can it mean? 
They know all about this child. She is Mr. Fairfax’s niece. 
There is no mystery about her, and yet the name, the very same 
name. O Elsie! my little Elsie. Was there not something that 
drew me to you when I first saw you? Did not a thrill go 
through my heart, which has ached all these years. Did not a 
mother’s feeling stir within me? And yet—impossible. It is 
only some strange likeness that has come to tear my heart to 
pieces. O God, why must I suffer so? I had grown calm; the 
wound was scarred over, and now it is all torn open again by a 
child’s brown eyes, by a long-forgotten look. 

“My boy never looked merry like this Elsie, his eyes were 
grave and sad. No! it is all a delusion. Peace, my heart! 
Cease thy wild beatings! 

“See, I have put away the pictures. I will not look at them 
any more. Be silent, wild thoughts, do not trouble me again.” 

Margaret locked up the desk, and thought she could lock up 
her troubled thoughts also; but later she stole softly into Elsie’s 
room, and spent almost the whole night there upon her knees. 

[To be Continued.] 
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Family Fireside 


POEMS. 


WHAT are poems but the jewels 
Which are gathered from the brain, 
Cut and polished by the artist 
With his tools of love and pain; 
Glowing with the heat of passion, 
Gleaming with the passion slain? 


What are poems but the flowers 
Which are gathered from the heart, 
Wrought in ev'ry style of beauty 
By the master hand of art; 
Blushing with the modest sweetness 
Which the air and skies impart? 
FraANK H. Swowrr. 


“THEY KNOW HIS VOICE.” 
By Heten M. H. Lawrence. 


H® a stranger will they not follow—for they know not the 
voice of strangers,’ is as true now as when uttered so 
many years ago, as was exemplified by the following incident 
which oceurred while on a chestnuting party opposite a well- 
known stock farm. 

In talking about the time of the train for the return trip, it 
was discovered that no one in the party had brought a watch, 
and as the clocks in the house had entered on their winter holi- 
day, we were obliged to depend on David, the care-taker of the 
house, to get us to the train in time, which he promised to do, 
although he, too, had no watch. 

After picking up the nuts that had been brought down by 
the wind and heavy dew, and those shaken down by David's 
strong arms, we were sitting on the porch resting, while tiie 
artist sketched, the musical ones sang, and all joined in the fun. 

Not wishing to allow David to forget his promise, we asked 
him how he was to know the time. Just then we )card a man 
ealling the cows in the opposite meadow. 

David said: “That is four o’clock. 
cows at four o’clock.” 

But though the call was given twice, the cows merely raised 
their heads to listen, but did not obey. 

David then said: “That was not the real call; it was some 
one fooling them.” \hich was true, for in a few minutes a eall 
—searcely distinguishable to us from the other—was given by 
another man, but which the hundred cows, in their lvisurely 
way, instantly obeyed. 

“For they know his voice.” 


They always call the 


SEASONABLE RECIPES, 
PEACH SPONGE. 


One PrInvT of pared peaches, half a package of gelatine, the wliites 
of five eggs, one scant cup of sugar, and one and a half cups of water. 
Soak the gelatine for two hours.in half a cup of water. Boil the cup 
of water and sugar for fifteen minutes. Mash the peaches fine, rub 
through a sieve and put in the syrup. Cook five minutes, stirring 
all the time. Place the saucepan in another of boiling water and add 
the gelatine. Stir for five minutes to dissolve the gelatine; then 
place the saucepan in a dish of ice water and beat the syrup until it 
cools. Add the beaten whites of the eges and beat until it begins to 
thicken. When it will just pour, turn it into the mould and set away 
to harden. Serve with sugar and cream. 

RICE AND APPLE PUDDING. 


Two heaping tablespoonfuls of rice, half.a pint of milk, two eggs, 
three table-spoonfuls of sugar, and six sour apples. Boil the rice 
in the milk; when quite soft, add yolks of eggs and sugar, aiid let it 
cook three minutes, stirring rapidly. Take from the fire ani line a 
_ pudding dish with it, and fill up the center of the dish with tli. cored 
and pared tart apples, which have been stewed soft in suga: and 
water with the rind and juice of a lemon. Beat the whites «! the 
eggs to a stiff froth and spread them over the apples and rice; scatter 
sugar plentifully over the top, and brown quickly in the oven. 

STUFFED EGG AND TOMATO SALAD. 


Cut two hard-boiled eggs into halves lengthwise; remove the 
yolks and cut the rounding side so that the egg will stand level on 
tomatoes cut in halves. Sift the yolks, add half a cucumber chopped 
fine, and four fillets of anchovy cut in small pieces; mix with mayon- 
naise dressing and fill the space left by the yolks with the mixture, 
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rounding it on top; place a rolled fillet of anchovy on the top of this, 
add crisp lettuce, and serve with mayonnaise in a bowl. 

FRIED BANANAS. 
_ Choose fine, ripe ruit; draw off the skins and cut each banana 
in two eross-wise. Salt them lightly, dip each in beaten egg; then 
roll in cracker erumbs. Cook till a delicate brown in deep, boiling 
fat. Serve with a rich fruit sauce made of one cupful of boiling 
water, butter the size of an egg, a cupful of sugar, a tablespoonful 
of cornstarch, half a cupful of minced fruit (consisting of seeded 
raisins, chopped citron, and English currants), and three table- 
spoonfuls of lemon juice. Mix sugar and cornstarch. Melt the butter 
in the boiling water and pour upon sugar and cornstarch. Cook three 
minutes and add the other ingredients. Unless the butter is quite 
salty the juice is improved by adding a trifle of salt. 

PEACH COBBLER. 

Line a two-quart pudding-dish with a thick crust. Peel and eut 
into quarters peaches enough to fill the dish, heaping them. Cover 
with a teacupful of sugar, half a teaspoonful of ground cinnamon, 
and the juice of half a lemon. Cover the dish with a thick, rich pie 
crust; put the dish in the oven, and bake very slowly until the crust 
is a rich dark bréwn. When it is baked, take a’silver spoon and 
break the top crust into pieces, letting some of them mix with the 
fruit. This “pie? may be served either hot or cold, but it is better 
cold with whipped eream.—Ciicago Record Cook Book. 


THE HOME DOCTOR, 


FOR SORE THROAT 


HOME-MADE jujube lozenges are exce!lont for use in cases of sore 
throat, and children eat them readily, for they are equal to the purest 
sweets. To make them dissolve a packet of table gelatin in water 
and stir it into four ounces of elycerine. he mixture will sect like 
tough glue and should be eut into smal! squares. A few drops of 
cochineal will color these jujubes a lovely pink, 

ICE IN TH SICK ROOM. 

A BIT OF Ice is often desired in the night. A good way to keep 
it is to cut a picce of white flannel about ten inches square. Place 
this over the top of a tumbler, pressing the flannel down hali way or 
more into it. Then bind the flannel fast to the top of the glass with 
a string. Put the ice into the flannel cup and lay another piece of 
flanne! five or six inches square upon the ic \rranged thus, ice will 


keep many hours. 
FOR FAINTS. 


WHEN A PERSON faints or loses consciousness, lay Kim flat on his 
back, but take pains to turn the head a little to one side in order to 
prevent whatever is ejected from tle stomach being drawn into the 
lungs should the patient vomit. I{ the face is red or flushed do not 
vive stimulants, but raise the head a trifle and lay cloths dipped in 
old water upon it. {[f the face is pale and the patient has been laid 


upon a sofa, let the lead hang over, so that it way be a little lower 


than the body, sprinkle the face with cold water and hold camphor 
or ammonia to the nose. 
TO CURE A COLD, 
DRINKING COLD WATER when ove has a cold coming on is one of 
the best remedies, because it stimul:ies the systein and helps to wash 


out poisons forme! in the body. iiving on fruit’, for two or. three 


days and drinking hot or cold water freely, with milk for nourish- 
ment, will often cure an ordinary cold if taken in time. The ol 
proverb, “Stuff a cold and starve «a fever” is a contradictory one, 
for a cold is a fever. People suffering from a cold and continuing 40 
at heartily of beefsteai, mutton chops, roast pork and similar foocs 
are simply adding fue! io the flames as surely as one who pours oil 
on a fire. Such heating food stimulates the morbid processes at work 
in the body, and far from curing the disease makes it worse. 
iE VIRTUES OF SALT. 
SALT IS SUCH A COMMON ARTICLE in the household that many of us 


do not sufficiently appreciate it as being of high medicinal value. 


Many and various are the remedial uses to which it may be put, and 
the free use of salt goes ‘xr to preserving health in the ho Asa 
dentifrice common salt may be relied on. By its judicious use the 
tecth are kept white, the gums hard, and the breath swee!. When 
the gums are spongy ‘the mouth should be washed out twice a day 


with salt and water. Warin salt and water, held in the mouth, will 
sometimes banish toothache and at least make the affliction lighter, 
while it is both safe and easy to try. Again, equal parts of alum and 
salt, or even salt alone, placed on a piece of cotton wool and inserted 
in the hollow of an aching tooth, will often give relief when other 
means haye failed. To allay neuralgic pains in the head and face 
take a small bag of flannel, fill with salt, heat thoroughly and apply 
to the affected part: A bag of salt placed hot to the feet or any 
portion of the body is better for giving and keeping warmth than is 
the conventional brick or hot-water bottle. Salt placed on the gum 
when a tooth has been extracted will prevent profuse bleeding at 
such a time. An excellent gargle for the throat is simple salt and 
water. Many scrious cases of throat affection might be cured by the 


- use of this alone, if only taken in time, gargling every hour or half 


hour, as the need warrants. A flannel cloth, wrung out of salt water, 
is also an excellent remedy for simple sore throat. Salt in tepid 
water is a handy emetie; as an antidote for the poison silver nitrate 
or lunar caustic give salt and water freely. For poisoning by alcohol 
an emetic of warm salt and water should be given and repeated often. 
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Oct. 1—Monday. (Green). 


“ 5—Friday. Fast. 


“ %—Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity. 
(Green). 

“ 12—RFyiday. Fast. 

‘“ 14—Highteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
(Green). 


‘““ 17—Wednesday. (Red at Evensong). 

“ 18—Thursday. St. Luke, Evangelist. (Red). 

“ 19—Friday. Fast. (Green). 

“ 21—_Nineteenth Sunday after 
(Green). 

“ 26—Friday. Fast. 

“* 27—Saturday. (Red at, Hvensong). 
“ 28—SS. Simon and Jude. ‘Twentieth Sun- 
day after Trinity. (Red). 

“ 29—Monday. (Green). 
“ 31—Wednesday. (White at Evensong). 


CALENDAR OF COMING £VENTS. 


Oct. 9.—Diocesan Council, Milwaukee. 
Oct. 10-12—Daughiers of the King, Pittsburgh. 
Oct. 10-14.—Brotherhood of St. Andrew, 
mond, Va. 
18-21.—Canadian Convention B. St. A. 
21.—Recommended as Day of Intercession 
for Sunday Schools by Am. Ch. §S. §. Inst 
23-25.—Missionary Counc:|, Louisville, IK) 
30—Noy. 2.—Girls’ Friendiy Society, A! 
bany and Troy, N. Y. f 
13.—Diocesan Convention, Albany. 
13-16.— Church Congress, ‘’rovidence, R. I. 
15.—Michigan City, Counci’. 
20.—Diovesan Convention, New Hamps! 
4.—Diocesan Convention, ‘pringfield. 


Personal Ptcistion. 


Tue Rey. WM. M. Braucuamp, D.D., who for 
more than 35 years has be rector of Grace 
Chureh, Baldwinsville, N. Y., has retirei from 
that position owing’ to the i) asing infirmities 
of his age, and will reside in future at 204 
Maple St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Tue Rev. Harry A. CReSsSsHpR has 
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Dun Rey. Hurser Lop GAytor 
Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, has 
> rectorship of St. Stephen’s Chi 
ille, Ohio. Adress, 405 N. 5th S¢. 


THe address of the Rey. UL. H. Grpss is 
hanged to I’aribauit, Minn., an’ he will have 
charge of the missions at Kasson and Mantor- 
ville. ~ 

Tue Rev. JOHN MILLS GILBNrT has resigned 
the rectorship of Grace Church, \Vaterford, New 
York, to accept the position of vicar at the mis- 
sion chapel of the Heavenly Rest, 116 Hast 47th 
Street,. New York City. The resignation will 
take affect Nov. ist. 


Tum address of the Rev. H. A. GRANTHAM i: 
changed to 133 8. 12th St., Phiiadelphia, Pa. 


Tun Rey. Jonn Gray, late of Kansas City, 
Mo., has been appointed Archdeacon of Southera 
Florida, with residence at Orlando, and with spe- 
cial charge of the missions at Bartow, Fort 
Meade, Kissimmee, and Norcrosee. 


THE Rey. 2. F. Humpurins, rector of St. 
Paul’s Chureh, Harlem, New York, has received 
a call to the rectorship of ‘Trinity Church, 
South Norwalk, Conn. 


Rich- | 


The Biving Church. 


Leesburg, Brooksville, and adjacent points, in the 
Missionary District of Southern Florida. 


THE Rey. W..B. KinG has resigned the rec- 
torship of Christ Church, Cambridge, Mass. 


Tur Rev. T. G. McGonteun, having regained 
his health-after a protracted illness, has accepted 
the parish of Oneonta, Diocese of Albany, and 
has entered on his duties. 


Tur Rey. CHartes J. SHurr, City Mission- 
ary, Springfield, Ill., and Secretary of the Dio- 
cese, has accepted a call to St. James’ parish, 
Independence, Iowa, and will enter upon his du- 
ties there on the first of next month. 


Tum Rey. CHarutys I. Smiru has been placed 


in charge of St. Agnes’ (Colored) mission, 
Miami, Pla. 
THE address of Rev. Dr. WM. A. SNIVELY 


for October will be Mineral Springs Hotel, Mar- 
tinsyille, Ind. 


Tun Rey. C. A. Tuomas has been appointed 
issistant to the Afehdeacon of Michigan City, 
and ghould be addressed at 509 S. Boots St., 
\farion Indiana. 


Tup Rev. Horacw A. WALTON will become as- 
sistant at St. Peter’s, Germantown, Philadelphia. 
Tor Rey. SAMUEL Warp, rector of Trinity 


| Church Lansdale, Pa., has accepted a call to the 


THp Rev. Wm. JOHNSON, late of Sault Ste. | 


Marie, Mich., will assume charge of missions at 


Church 


rectorship of the Church of the Messiah, Broad 
and Wederal Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
THe Rev. WILLIAM Warp, of Christ 


Church, Lonsdale, R. I., has accepted the charge 
of Grace Church Chapel, West Philadelphia. 


G. 


THE J’ev. JOHN Wannock, Chaplain to Bish- 
op Whitehead and vicar of St. Mary Memorial, 
Pittsburg, may be »ddressed at The Hardie, 
Semple and Cable Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE Rey. Scomr Woop, rector of St. Philip’s 
and School, Bedford City, Va., has deen 
called to the rectorshi) of St. Paul’s Chureh and 
to the Vice-principalship of the St. Paul Normal 
and Industrial School, Lawrenceville. Rev. Mr. 
Wood centers upon his duties about October 1st. 


ORDINATIONS, 
Dpacons 
CunpRAL New York.—I>y the Bishop of the 
Diocese, at the Church of The Saviour, Syracuse, 
Oet. 6th, Lmuyr I. TANNER, ihe Rev. W. H. sentiey 
preaching the sermon. 


— By the Bishop of the District, 
Sunday, Sept. 30th, at Wagoner, [. T., JamEs M. 
WRIGHT, who will become missionary at Chicka- 
sha, I. T., and Anadarko, Ok). 


OKLAHOM 


PRIDS"'s. 
MILWAUKnE.—Sunday, Oct. 7th, at All 
Saints’ Cathedral, by the Vishop of the Diocese, 
the Rey. JoHN Barrerr and toe Rev. KpMUND 
PULLYR Bares, both presented by the Rey. Prof. 
Jenks. ‘The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Geo. I. Burroughs. 


DIED, 


isleep, at her home in Faribault, 
eptember, in the fifty-first year of 
vpTa Hoyt, wife of the late Rey. 
Bintu, D.D. 


Bitu.—Fel| 
Monday, 24th 
her age, HWu1z 
Edward Clark 


CamMP.—Dutered into rest, in Brooklyn, Conn., 
Sept. 30th, Mis. JANn P. CAmrPp, widow of Rev. 


Riverius Camp, D.D., in the 7Sth year of her 
age. 

PpNNOYE::—Hntered into the rest of Para- 
dise, at the Sanitarium, Kenos!ia, Wis., Wednes- 
day mornine, Oct. 3d, 1900, in the eightieth year 
of her age, Madam HuLpAH WpED PENNOYHR, 
widow of the late Edgar Penoyer and mother of 
Dr. N. A., Mr. @ M., and iiisgs Alice Pennoyer. 

“Wer children shall rise up and call her 
blessed.” 


Rogrrs.—Hntered inio life eternal, at her 
home, 7620 Marquette A\ve., Windsor Park, Chi- 
cago, Saturday, Sept. 22nd, 1900, JnunNin CHAM- 
BERLAINH, beloved wife of the Rev. Lewis C. 
Roaprs. Interment was at her birth place, Lin- 
den, Mich. 

“May light perpetval shine upon her !’ 


WANTED. 
Posirions OFFPRED. 


MIssStonaRY.— Priest with a moderate 
private income, to work two promising missions 


Oor. 18, 1900 


in a growing Middle Western city of 40,000 
people. Salary $500 to begin with. New church 
just completed at one mission. At the mother 
ehurch, a Daily Eucharist, Matins, and Even- 
song. Address AncHDEACON, Care Tum Livine 
CuurcH, Milwaukee. 5 

BuSINuSS ManaGcur.—A steward and business 
manager for school. Address with terms and 
testimonials, Hownm ScHoou, Lima, Ind. 

RuctTor.—A parish, Diocese of Texas, wants a 
rector. Please state whether married or unmar- 
ried. Address, “C,”’ care Tun Living CHurcH, 
Milwaukee. 


PosirTioNS WANTED. 


PARISH.—Well known Priest desires Rector- 
ate, Curacy, or Mission in large city, suburb, 
or Eastern Diocese. Young, unincumbered, good 
extempore preacher, successful worker. Address, 
SAcpRDOS, Liyinc CHURCH Office, Milwaukee. 


OFFICIAL. 


GIRLS’ FRIBNDLY SOCIETY IN AMERICA, 1900. 


The Annual Meetings of the G. BF. S. A. will 
take place in Albany and Troy, N. Y., on October 
80, 31, November 1, 2. 

The Quiet Day and Annual Service will be at 
St. Paul’s Church, Troy, on Thursday, November 
te 

Associates and Churchwomen are cordially in- 
vited to attend these services and meetings. 

Hivn ALDXANDER, 
General Secretary u. bY. 5. A. 


APPEALS, 
Tub DoMESTIC AND FORBIGN MISSIONARY SOCInTY 

IncLupEs all the members of this Church, and 
is its agency for the conduct of general missions. 
The Society maintains work in forty-three Dio- 
ceses and seventeen Missionary Jurisdictions in 
this country (including Colored and Indian Mis- 
sions) ; in Africa, China, Japan, Haiti, Mexico, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippines. The Society 
pays the salaries and expenses of twenty-three 
Missionary Bishops and the Bishop of Haiti, and 
provides entire or partial support for sixteen 
hundred and thirty other missionaries, besides 
maintaining many schools, orphanages, and hos- 
pitals. 

Six hundred and thirty thousand dollars are 
required for this work to the end of the fiscal 
year, Sept. 1st, 1901. Additional workers, both 
men and women, are constantly needed. All pos- 
sible information will be furnished on applica- 
tion. 

Monthly Magazine, The Spirit of Missions, 
$1.00 a year. 

Remittances to Gmoran C. THOMAS, Treas- 
urer. 

All other official communications should be 
addressed to TH BoaRD or Manacmrs, Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Legal Title (for use in making wills): TH» 
DOMESTIC AND FORBIGN MISSIONARY SOCINTY OF 
THH PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THH 
UNITED SYATHS OF AMURICA. 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 
LEE AND SHEPARD. 

For His Sake. Thoughts for Haster Day and 
Every Day. Edited by Anna BH. Mack, Ed- 
itor of Because I Love You, ete. Published 
for the purpose of furthering the erection 
of a church building in Tekamah, Neb. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER. 


The Grim House. 
Author of Carrots, etc. Price, $1.25. 


Lssays, Practical and Speculative. By S. D. 
McConnell, D.D., D.C.l. Price, $1.50. 


The Church, Past and Present. A Review of 
Its History. By the Bishop of London, 
Bishop Barry, and other writers. Bdited 
by the Rey. H. M. Gwatkin, M.A., Dixie 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the 
University of Cambridge; D.D., of Hdin- 
burgh. Price, $2.50. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. (Through Des For- 
ges & Co.) 

In the Hands of the Red Coats. A Tale of 
the Jersey Ship and the Jersey Shore in 
the Days of the Revolution. By Everett 
T. Tomlinson, Author of the Boys of Old 
Monmouth, ete. Price, $1.50. 


Counsel upon the Reading of Books. By H. 
Morse Stephens, Agnes Repplier, Arthur T. 
Hadley, Brander Matthews, Bliss Perry, 
Hamilton W. Mabie. With an Introduction 
by Henry Van Dyke. Price, $1.50. 


By Mrs. Molesworth, 


Ocr, 43,1900 


E & J.B. YOUNG & CO. (Through the Young 
Churehman Co ) 
Sunday. Reading for the Young. 
Fiddlesticks. By’ Hilda Cowham. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. (Through Des 

Forges & Co) ; 

The History of the Higher Criticism of The 
New Testament. Being the History of the 
Process Whereby the Word of God has won 
the Right to be Understood. By Henry 8. 


1901. 


Nash, Professor of New Testament Inter- 
pretation in the Episcopal Theological 


School at Cambridge. Price, 75 cents. 


E. P- DUTTON & CO. 


The Story of a Little Beech Tree. 
Harlan. Illustrated by II. 


By Esther 
Barnhart. 


Price, 75 cents. 
The Lobster Catchers. A Story of the Coast 
of Maine. sy James Otis. Price, $1.50. 
Granny's Wonderful Chair. Its Tales of 
Fairy Times By Frances Browne.  Il- 
\lustrated by Marie Seymour Lucas. Price, 


$1.50. 


THE BOWEN-MERRILL CO., Indianapolis. 


Alice of Old Vincennes. By Maurice Thomp- 
son. Illustrations by F. C. John 

Patroon Van Volkenberg. A Tale of Old 
Manhattan in the Year 1699. By Henry 
Thew. Stephenson. Illustrated by C. M. 
Relyea. 

With Hoops of Steel. By Florence [Finch 
Kelley. Illustrated by Dan Smith. 

The Penitentes of San Rafael. A Tale of 


the San Luis Valley. By Louis How. 


PAMPHLETS. 


FLEMING H. REVELL CO. 


The Situation in China. A record of Cause 


and Iiffect, by Robert BH. Speer. Missions 
and Politics in China. Price, 10 cts. 


FROM THE AUTHOR. 
The Christian Ministry. By the Rt. Rey. T. 
U. Dudley, D.D., Bishop of Kentucky. 


Che Chured at Work. 


CHICAGO, 


(Continue! from page 737.) 


able land, property is steadily increasing in 
value. Since the Ainerican occupation of the 
island no churches hive been erected, but a 
certain amount of ground has been given in 
San Juan for Church purposes. This Church 
was granted a first choice of site and holds 
the title of the lot selected, provided they ful- 
fil the imposed condition of building a church 
by February, 1901. 

Mrs. Whipple said it was necessary 
have a beautiful edifice that would draw the 
native population, whose inherent sense of 
beauty had been fostered by the lofty struc 
tures and pompous rites of the Church of 
Rome. They hope to expend fifteen thousand 
dollars upon the building but have only 
eleven hundred on hand. Mrs. Whipple 
spoke of the implicit confidence of the 
Church people in Porto Rico that the neces- 
sary amount would come from the Mother 
Chureh in the United States. They feel, for 
some reason, that the infant Church in their 
island is the natural protegé of the Church 
in Chicago, and therefore look for extra help 
from this quarter. Mrs. Whipple begged 
that each oflicer present would carry home to 
her branch the tidings of Porto Rico’s urgent 
need. With a centre located in San Juan 
she felt sure the harvest already ripe on the 
entire island might be garnered in. 

The chairman for the day, Mrs. V. B. Ful- 
lerton, asked for pledges from the represen- 
tatives of the various branches present. 
$132 was quickly promised besides many 
pledges of indefinite amounts. 

The usual reports preceded Mrs. Whip- 
ple’s address, also the announcement from 
the chairman that the semi-annual meeting 
would doubtless be held in the Cathedral. 
Noon day prayers were read by the Rev. C. N. 


ta 


The Diving Church.. 


Clement’ Brown, 
Church. 


the assistant at Trinity 
The offertory was for Porto Rico. 


Tie GRAce CuuRCcH branch of the Guild 
of St. Barnabas for Nurses, held its first 
meeting of the season in the parish house, on 
the evening of October Ist. here was an in- 
teresting discussion as to tle plan of work to 
be adopted during the coming winter; this 
branch of the Guild has grown so fast, that 
there is ample opportunity for usefulness, 
both for active members and associates. 


Avr tHe Church Club Rooms, on Tuesday, 
October 2nd, was a Counvil meeting of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society, which was opened 


with the usual devotions! office. | Notwith- 
standing the absence fron the city of a num- 
ber, and the illness of a few, most branches 
were represented. Some unfinished business 
was considered. The Girls’ Friendly Society, 
while with a treasury never overflowing, has 


its own mission work in the Deputation field 
so ably conducted by Miss Emily Paddock of 
New York To the Deputation fund was 
voted the offertory of $18.50 from the annual 
union service, held at t Church of the 
Epiphany, on June I7t The Society 
branches out wherever it can, and gives aid 
so that pledges from the several }byanches 
enable it to-assist in the work of the Assist- 
ant City Missionary, and also to help the 
Children’s Home by an cqual pledg: An 
Associates’ meeting, to be devoted lai y to 
the interests of the Literatu:e work in nch- 
es, is arranged for the thir! Tuesday in (Octo- 
ber (16th). The Summer |lome Club, 1s at 
present to its credit, $480.00. The Chicago 
Diocese will have its full repressentati at 
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the next annual inceting of the Central Coun- 
cil of the Girls’ Friendly Society, Miss Groes- 
beck, the President, expecting to attend, and 
Miss Anna Newel! of St. James’ Church, has 
kindly consented to represent the Diocesan 
Secretary, Mrs. Rudolph Williains, at this 
time, 

THE LOCAL ASSEMBLY of the Daughters of 
the King will take place on Saturday, Oct. 
20th, at Grace Chureh. It is the annual 
meeting, and there will be mornng service 
with celebration, at 10 o’elock. After th« 
service, a luncheon, furnished by the Grace 
Chapter, and assisted by the Junior Chapter, 


will be served in the parish house. Follow- 
ing this will be a business meetne, with 
papers, reports of the delegates from the Gen- 
eral Convention held in Vittshurel, October 
9th to 12th; also the annual election of 
Diocesan officers will be part of the pro- 
gramme. The Daughters ofthe King have 


now fourteen Chapters and one Junior Chap 


ter in the Dioces: 

ANSWER made to an appeal on the 14th 
Sunday after Trinity, for the relicf of the 
Galveston and other Texas sufferers. the par- 
ishioners of the ¢ ‘h of the Epiphany have 
contributed four large boxes of goods ~amount- 
ing in value to, at least, $225.00, and about 
$30.00 i mone The ladies who have 
charg the Jiu \uxiliary work, packed 
the box and re | the money. 

On CHAELM AY, the mission of St. 
Micha nd All Angels, Berwyn, l its 
“Patron! Festiva! hich commen: with 
a celebration of the Holy Hucharist at 7:30, 
followed by matins at 9 o’eloek, and cvensong 
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No inferior or impure ingredients are 


used in Royal for the » 
cost; only the 


ing its 
and hea'thful. 
Roya! 


peculiar sweetness, 


noticed in the finest cake, 


Baking Powder 


irpose of sheapen- 


ost high\y refined 


imparts that 
flavor 


and delicacy 
biscuit, rolls, 


etc., which expert pastry cooks declare is 
5 unobtainable by the use of any other 


leavening agent. 


Alum is used in making cheap baking powders. If 
you want to know the effect of alum upon the 
tender linings of the stomach, touch a picce to 


your tonguc. 


You can raise biscuit with alum 


baking: powder, but at what a cost to health! 


ROYAL’ BAKING POWDER CO., 


100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
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at 7:45 po m:, the Revi John’ A’ Carr, of 
Maywood, preaching the sermon... During the 
octave, there were special services and. spe- 
cial preachers as follows: The Rev. Luther 
Pardee,-Dean of the Cathedral, the Rev. W. 
G. Blossom, assistant of St. James’, Chicago, 
and the Rey. George D. Wright, Ciaplain of 
St. Luke’s Hospital. 

Tne Rey. Herman Pace preached his in- 
augural sermon at St. Paul’s Church, Hyde 
Park, on the 7th of October. Mr. Page is a 
young man, born near Roxbury, Mass., 34 
years ago, and is a graduate of the old Bos- 
ton Latin School, and of Harvard. He was 
ordained deacon and priest in 18!)!, and was 
for a time after his ordination, in Wallace, 
Idaho; in 1893 he was ealled to St. John’s 
Church, Fall River, and also had the care of 
Christ Church, Swansea, which parishes he 
gives up to come to Chicago. 


FOND DU LAC. 
CHAS. C. GRAFTON, D.D., Bishop. 


Consent of Standing Committees ‘ Consecration 
—New Window at the Cathed:al. 


On Octroser 5th the seci 
Standing Committee had recei\ 
the consecration of the Bis 
elect from a majority of Stan 
tees, thirty- three in number, 
were at once forwarded to t) 
the House of /ishops, so tha 
rapidity the Bishops will hay 
ity of passing upon the elec 
likely that the consecration »f Mr. Weller 
may be appointed for sometime within the 
octave of All Saints ag had ben hoped. 


p-Coadjutor- 


.d the papers 
chairman of 
with unusua! 
he opportun- 
m, and it ‘s 


west window 
ral before the 
ft of Mr. ien- 
unior warden oi the Cathedral. 
The subject is a representaiion of Isiah, 
Aaron, anc David, as typifying our Lord as 
Prophet, Priest, and King. 


‘TED that a ne\ 
in the Cath 
‘rvice as the 


Ip is Exr: 
will be place: 
consecration 
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JosveH M. FRANCIS, ).. Bishop 


Evansville Deanery — Indico apolis Ci 
Opening of Knickerback-» Hall, 
HE f the Ey 
Deanery, atthew’s 
Worthin» ton, on the 2d ani 3d days 
ber, was one of the best yet held. Th 
were 0! a high order of «~cellence, a 
was a good attendance of the laity. 
ing prayer on the first night, the R 
Davis. D.D., of Evansville, delivere 
helpful address on. Liturgical Wo 
antiquity, its value, and the eleme 
Wwors!)ip as seen in t!« Prayer Boo 
The paper by Archdeaon Cook on +2 Change 
of Church’s Nanio met with a searty re- 
sponse from the clergy and laity »y2sent, and 
resulted in the passing of a resolv ion, favor- 
ine the change, and yccommendins che subject 
he attention of the other Con\ cations. A 
vper was read, by the Rey. EH. i’. Carter on 
ie subject. “How best to inte: st the Chil- 
‘en in the work of Diocesan 1} ssions,” and 
1 the evening, addresses were nade by the 
Rey: W. C. Hengen on The }):aconate, the 
Rey. DelLou Burke on The P>»'esthood, and 
the Rey. J. E. Sulger on The Episcopate. 


icUsS — 


isville 
1ureh, 
Octo- 
papers 
there 
even- 
. John 
a most 
up, its 
of. true} 
services. 


"TUMN MEETINC 
yhiech met in St 


te 


ary of the | 
i consents to | 


ing Commit- | 


Sept. 23rd. 


The: Living Church. 


scholars, visitors, and teachers, went from 
the old building to the new, singing “The 


Chureh’s One Foundation,” and when the. 


dedication service was finished, returned in 
procession to the old school room, where ad- 
dresses were made by all. the clergy present, 
and by Judge Winters, the Chancellor of the 
Diocese. A reception was held by the prin- 
cipals of the School and opportunity was 
given for an inspection of the new building. 
The growth of the School during the last 
three years, under the care of the Misses 
Yerkes, has been remarkable, and now the 
institution is acknowledged to be one of the 
leading schools of the city. 


LEXINGTON. 
Lewis W. Burton, D.D., Bishop. 
Dr, Lloyd at the Cathedral—Clerical Retreat at 

Shakertown, 

THe Rey. Dr. Arruur 8. Lioyp, of New 
York, General Secretary of the Board of Mis- 
sions, visited this Diocese and delivered an 
.ddress in Christ Church Cathedral, Sunday, 
He met the Woman’s Auxiliary 
n the same place in the afternoon, then went 
to Frankfort for the evening service in Ascen- 
sion parish. The congregations present 
greatly enjoyed the privilege of hearing Dr. 
Lloyd, and it is hoped that the great cause 


| of missions may be helped thereby. 


| calm, peaceful retreat 


Every mecting of this-Convocai'on is used as | 
a time of instruction of the people in Church | 


principles. 


Tue INDIANAPOLIS? CLERICUS was’ revived 


on Monday, October Ist, when théwity elergy | \issionsy “The Respor ibility of the: Parish 


and four from outside of the city met at the 
Bishop’s residence for lunch, afterwards ef 
fecting an organization and deciding to meet 
on the first Monday of each month. 


On MONDAY EVENING, October Ist, the new 
Knickerbacker Hall was dedicated by the 
Bishop, assisted by Dean Peters and the Rev 
Messrs. Denslow and Granniss. The service 
was very simple but impressive. ‘The clergy, 


AT THE REQUEST of the Bishop, the clergy 
of the two convoeations of the Diocese held a 
joint meeting at Shakertown, a small village, 
on the railway, about 22 miles south of Lex- 
ington, on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
Sept. 24-26. The place was well chosen as a 
where nothing would 
interfere with the spiritual work on hand. 
Nearly all the clergy were present, and by the 
Bishop’s invitation, there were also present 
the Rev. Arthur S. Lloyd, D.D., of New York, 
and the Rev. President Peirce, of Kenyon Col- 
lege, Gambier, Ohio, who had been chosen as 
the leading speakers on the Missionary work 
of the Church. Shakertown is itself, in a 
sense, “holy ground,” being the site of the 
quaint old religious community -which gives 
its name to the village. Their large meet- 
ing house, now called Clifton chapel, was 
adorned with the loveliest of autumn wild 
flowers by Mrs. J. B. Cas!ieman, and Majo1 
David Castleman, her son. met the Bishop 
and clergy at the railwiy station, taking 
them back again when the proceedings ended. 

The only business matter before the con- 
vocations was soon accomplished; viz., the 
abolishing of the office of Archdeacon, and 
the abandoning of, the conyoeational system. 
In lieu thereof, it was the unanimous and 
earnest desire of the clergy that about this 
time of year, the Bishop should annually call 
them together, ior the purposes of spiritual 
retreat and mference. At the Monday 
evening service the rite of Confirmation was 
administered t: Mr. G. E. Hancoc', until re- 
cently a Methodist Episcopal minister in 
good standing. and teacher at Pineville; for- 
merly Prof. c: Latin at Union College, Bar- 
bourville. 

‘Vhe prince pal topics for mutual confer- 
ence were: “'he Meaning of \‘issions,” “The 
Spirit of Missions,” “The Education of Na- 
tives as a !'actor in Missionary Enterprise,” 

Che Missionary Influence of Church Col- 
‘ges, with special referencs to Kenyon Col- 
lege,” “The Suecess of ‘\lissions and their 
Management,” “The Chinese Crisis from the 
Missionary: Standpoint,’ “The Support of 


Priest for Missions.” There was an ‘early 
celebration of the Iioiy Communion each 
morning, with an address by the visiting cler- 
gy. The "uesday evening service was render- 
ed specia!ly devotiona’ by the presence of the 
large vested choir, oi men, women, and boys, 
from ©! Philip’s Church, Harrodsburg, 
seven miles distant. They kindly came over 
accomp: nied by many of the parishioners, to 


Ocr. 13, 1900. 


| add to the inspiration of the meeting. Their 
dear rector was absent, being away from 
home for his vacation. The addresses of Drs. 
Lloyd and Peirce, and their social inter- 
course with the clergy, have given a great 
impetus to the missionary cause in this Dio- 
cese. They are men of attractive personality 
and spiritual power. The clergy in attend- 
ance unanimously felt that the conference 
had proved itself to be perhaps the most ef- 
ficient means of arousing a Diocese to mis- 
sionary interest, and of compelling it to mis- 
sionary activity. It is expected, also, that 
these annual gatherings of the clergy of the 
Diocese, at this beautiful, sequestered spot, 
will greatly promote and intensify their spir- 
itual life. 


MAINE. 
Rost. CopMAN, JR., Bishop. 
Diocesan Notes. 

MATERIAL PROGRESS is being made in sey- 
eral directions in the Diocese. At Mil- 
linocket it is expected that a new church 
will shortly be erected, the Bishop having 
already on hand nearly enough funds for the 
purpose, and the church at New Castle is be- 
ing repaired and refitted. 


MARYLAND. 
Wma. Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 

Improvements at St. George’s—Death of Miss 

Creager and of Col. Perkins—Additions to 

Memorial Church. 

Tue Rey. Dr. FrepericK Greson, rector of 
St. George’s Church, Baltimore, has entered 
upon the 17th year of his charge. This 
church has lately been improved and enlarged 
by a substantial two-story addition. The 
prominent feature is the large and unique 


WATCH COBRBE: 


AND WATCH IT CAREFULLY. 


Any brain worker that depends on 
thought for his success in life, uses up daily, 
by brain work, a varying amount of the deli- 
cate particles of phosphate of potash and al- 
bumen of which the brain and nerve centers 
are composed. 

The fine, microscopic particles of phos- 
phate of potash are found in quantities in 
the pores of the skin after the brain has 
been used actively. This must be replaced 
from food, or brain fag and nervous prostra- 
tion sets in. 

This breaking down of the little cells each 
day, from brain work alone, is a natural 
process, and the cells can readily be built 
from the right. sort of food, if the system is 
not interfered with by drugs, but if an in- 
creased amount of cells are broken down by 
the use of coffee, trouble then begins. 

Frequently it first shows in dyspepsia, 
lack of power of the bowels to operate prop- 
erly, or palpitation of the heart or some 
other Jack of vitality and healthy vigor. 
There is but one thing for a sensible man or 
woman to do,—quit coffee absolutely. “Hard 
to do,” you say. Take up Postum Food Cof- 
fee, use it regularly, have it well made, so it 
tastes good. You will find a well-defined, 
unmistakable change in your health, and 
there is reason for it. 

You have become free from the breaking 
down force of coffee, and on the other hand, 
you are taking a powerful, nourishing liquid 
food which quickly rebuilds the new cells. 
These are facts,—profound facts, ready for 
any one to prove to their own satisfaction 
by actual use. Postum Food Coffee is made 
at the famous pure food factories of the Pos- 
tum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., 
and is used by brain workers all over the 
world. Don’t call it a “substitute” for cof- 
fee; leave out the coffee proposition alto- 
gether. Postum is a liquid food and a true 
food drink. ah 
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Altar painting, which is an exact copy of 
Ruben’s celebrated picture of “The Descent 
From the Cross.” 
and beautiful stained glass windows, repre- 
senting, respectively, the Annunciation, the 
Nativity, the Visit of the Magi, and the 
Baptism of Christ—all memorials. 


Miss Susan Creager, aged 78 years, who 
died suddenly Thursday night, Sept. 27, at 
her home, Hancock, Md., was buried on Sat- 
urday, Sept. 29th from St. Thomas’ Church, 
where she was one of the first Sunday School 
scholars. The Rey. Jabez C. Koon, rector, 
read the office for the dead. The church was 
crowded, and the members of the Sunday 
school children marched to the grave in a 
body. During the Civil War, Miss Creager 
administered to the sick and wounded of both 
Union and Confederate soldiers. Her whole 
life was devoted to works of mercy,. regard- 
less of color or creed. A movement has been 
started to place in the church a memorial 
window. She is survived by one brother and 
one sister. 


Tue Crertcus held its first meeting of the 
fall series Monday morning, Oct. Ist, at St. 
Paul’s House. The attendance was unusual- 
ly large. A paper on Lambroso’s Theory of 
Crime was read by the Rev. F. W. Denys, 
aector of St. Mary’s Church, Hampden. The 
customary luncheon followed. 


Cot. PALMER LENFIELD PERKINS, aged 76 
years, died Monday, Oct. Ist., at the Mary- 
land Homeopathic Hospital, from a complica- 
‘tion of diseases. Col. Perkins was a native 
‘of New Jersey. At an early age he manifest- 
ed a fondness for military organizations, per- 
haps inherited from his great-grandfather, 
Major Isaac Perkins, who was an aide-de- 
camp to General Washington. At an early 
sage he entered Princeton University, where 
he studied for the ministry. Not being per- 
mitted to finish his studies, he came to Bal- 
‘ *timore in 1850 and engaged in the photo- 
graphic business, from which he retired about 
10 years ago. Colonel Perkins was a prom- 
jnent member of Ascension Church, and led 
in the movement ‘o transfer the building 
from Lexington near Pine Street, to its pres- 
‘ent site. While engaged in Sunday-school 
work in this parish he formed the command 
in the basement of this church, which after- 
ward grew into the lourth Maryland Regi- 
ment. 

He was a member of St. Andrew’s Society, 
-and a lay reader in the Church. For several 
years he conducted a mission at Mt. Winans 
‘under the auspices of Ascension Church. He 
is survived by two sons, Messrs. Harry L. 
-and Edgar 8. Perkins, and one daughter, Mrs. 
James Hewes. His funeral took place on 
October 5, from Ascension Church. Members 
‘of his Bible class acted as pallbearers, 


Tus ConventIon of the Diocese of Mary- 
land has sold to Robert 8. Corse and George 
F. Corse for $7,200 an annuity of $360 issu- 
ing out of a tract of land containing 80 acres 
-on the Bowley’s Mill road. 


MerMoritaL CuurcH, was reopened Sunday, 
‘October 7th, the new transept being used for 
the first time, Bishop Paret preached the 
sermon. The new transept has been built 
on the Lafayette avenue side of the church. 
An increase of 90 seats has been made in the 
-eapacity of the church to make room for the 
growing congregation. The interior now 
‘shows two large brick arches opening on the 
nave, supported on each side by stone 
pilasters and in the centre by a stone column. 
‘The capitals are appropriately carved, the 
-desien being the vine with its foliage and 
fruit and heads of wheat, symbolizing the 
Eucharist. 

Gables and pinnacles make picturesque the 
exterior of the building, and this effect will 


"be heightened when the walls are overgrown’ 


-with ivy. All the improvements have been 


There are four imported 


The Diving Church. 


‘paid for, much’ to the satisfaction of the 


the Rev. Dr. 
Charles E. Cassell 


congregation and the rector, 
William M. Dame. Mr. 
was the architect. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 

Wma. LAwrencn, D.D., Li.D., Bishop. 
Church Consecrated at Fall River—Notes. 
john’s Church, 
ember 30, was 
which was only 
; obtaining ad- 
‘ishop Lawrence 
of consecration 
Rev. George W. 
same being read 
Joseph Westall. 

edifice of Fall 


THE CONSECRATION of Si 
Fall River, on Sunday, Sept 
witnessed by a congregation 
limited by the possibilities 
mission into the church. 
officiated and the sentenc 
was read by the rector, the 
Sargent, the request for th 
by the Senior Warden, Mr 
St. John’s Church is a solid 


River granite, 110 by 45 fect with a chancel 
30 feet deep. The building was erected in 
1889 at a cost of $23,000, and the parish 
house, recently completed anid one of the most 
commodious and best equipped in the state, 
was erected at a cost of $11,000. Much 


eredit is due the Rey. Herzian Page who has 


been rector for several years past, and who 
enters a new field at St. Paul’s Church, Chi- 
cago, October Ist. 

THe Rev. Dr. CHAMBRE, rector of St. 
Anne’s Church, Lowell, has been selected by 
the Mayor of that City as oue of the members 
of the arbitration committee in settling the 
strike at the Merrimac Mil 

BrsHoe ParrrivGe delivered an excel'ent 
address before the Monday Clericus, Oct. 1. 
He deseribed the condition of the missionary 
work in China, and showed wherein its fuiure 
progress and development may be expected. 


He also asked the confidence and the support 
of the Chureh people for our missionaries in 
that field. 

Tuer service of blessing a — of eight 
bells was held at the Church of the Advent, 
Oct. 7, taken from an old English office book. 


The peal of bells is a memorial gift from one 


of the members. 
MILWAUE EE, 
I. L. NrcHouson, 1).D., Bishop. 


Death of Mrs, Washington Becker, 
Tue peat of Mrs. Washington Becker, a 
faithful worker of many years standing in 
St James’ parish, Milwaukee, occurred o: 


Friday, October 5th. Mrs. Becker was 
woman of great liberality, the donor of the 


magnificent organ in the church, and of many 
other gifts. She was also a liberal provider 


for St. John’s Home, in whith she took great | 


interest. 


MINNESOTA, 
H. B. Wuirr.., D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Death of Mrs, Bill— Opening of St, Mary’s Hall. 
ArTER a long and painful illness, on the 
morning of Monday, the 2‘th of September, 


Mrs. llizabeth Hoyt Bill, the widow of the 
late Rev. Edward Clarke Bill, D.D., entered 
into the rest of the people of God. Mrs. 
Bill’s life, both through her husband and by 
her own gracious works, was so intimately 
intertwine’ with the Cathedral and the dio- 
cese, that er death is a sad loss to many 
hearts. Living in great retirement, her 
gifts went icrth in many directions; they 


were given as modestly as they were given 


carefully and well. And as a constant and 
enthusiastic worshipper.in ihe Church she 
set-ja;noble exainple to all about hér. The/} 


Cathedral has been greatly beutified by her 
gifts, and her memory will always be held 
dear within its we'ls. The funeral was ‘eld 
from the Cathedra! the afternoon of Thirs- 
day, the 27th, when the clergy of the town 


occupied the stalls, and the service was said 


by: the Dean of the © Jathedral and Professor | ' 


Camp of Seabury. 
St. Mary’s Harr for girls at Faribaul' 


| 
| 


Mbiinskoa linsEed 


N a matter of food, the adult person 

having obtained his growth only re- 
quires to repair the waste and maintain 
the bodily heat ; but the little one not 
only has this to do, but must also pro- 
vide for an enormously rapid growth and 
development in addition. This cannot 
be done on an unsuitable diet. The in- 
fant must have a suitable diet. 
Mellin’s Food and milk is a suitable 


diet; 


approved and used by the medical pro- 
fession all over the world, Mellin’s Food 
has become the principal diet of thousands 
of infants. Mellin’s Food and milk is a 
diet which contains sufficient necessary 
nutritive elements in the proper form and 


in the right proportion. 


Lately there has been talk about preparing 
cow’s milk for babies by the doctors, and arti- 
cles are being written by the hundred describing 
methods of fixing and preparing it; experience 
tells me, however, that Mellin’s Food, prepared 
as directed on the bottles, to suit the age of the 


child, is good enough to raise a family of seven 
and lose none of them. Dr. E. J. Kemer 

Jasper, tnd. 
I use Meilin’s Food for my baby and recommend 
it to all mothers wh babies do not see to 
thrive on nature’s foud. Ihave tried various 
artificial foods with my babies and can freciy 
say nothing compar h Mellin’s Food. \Viy 
little girl, now eight months old, seemed to 
stop growing at about four months old, ‘ost 
flesh, became pale. Our physician said she 
needed more nourishment, and we then bezan 
the use of Mellin’s Food, and the improvemen 
in baby was wonderiul. She now is the vic- 
ture of ficalth anda very flattering advertise- 
ment for \ellin’s Foot. She has never been 


sick or had to take any medicine since I began 


giving her ‘he Food. Mrs, F. D. Marvin 
Lakota, Texas 
SEND A POSTAL FOR A FREE 


SAMPLE OF WMELLIN’S FOOD 
Mellin’s !°ood Po. Boston, Mass. 
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VIISSISSIPPI. 
1H MILLER Ti10oMPSON, D.D., LL.1 ‘ishop. 
Vestzd Choir at Grenada. 

NEW vested choir at All Saints’ ©hureh, 
Grenada, rendered its first service on Sunday, 
Se} sOth. 
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Beautiful 
Portfolio of ~~ 
Pipe Organs 
FREE.. 


Any member of a chureh that is getting roe, 


to purchase a pipe organ may havea copys of this 
beautiful Portfolio free for the asking. It con- 
is tinted photographic plates, size 7 x x neha 
pipe organs in different parts of the U. S., ani 
shows the interiors of churches of the various 
le: idling denominations. It cannot fail to give 
yo 1some « ood ideas for your new organ. 

\ writing give name of your church, seating 
PAD vaclty, and about the amount the church ex- 
pecv!s to sx vend on the organ and we willsend you | 


RO st 
hs 


this beautiful Portfolio free of charge, prepaid. 


LYON & HEALY, 
shicago- |. 


Pipe Organ Builders, 
52 Adams St., Chica 
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NEW. HAMPSHIRE. 
Wm. W: Nips; D.D., LL.D,, D.C.L., Bishop. 
Opening of St. Mary’s School. 
St. Mary’s Driocrsan Sexoor, 

opened on Sunday, Sept. 18. Dr. Roberts of 
St. Paul’s:. Church,..Concord,, read | morning 
prayers and addressed a few happy words of 
advice and encouragement to teachers ‘and 
pupils, Improvements made during the sum- 
mer have added to the beauty and comfort of 
the house and haye preserved the homelike 
appearance—a feature which commends itself 
at once to all visitors at the school. The 
unusually large proportion of new pupils and 
the warmly expressed general inicrest in. the 
school and its work cause the friends. of St. 
Mary’s to feel that under God’s liand this is 


to be a year of increasing strength and pros- 
perity. 
NEW YORK. 


Henry C. Porter, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
Opening of the General Theological Seminary. 


THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL 


opened on Sept. 19th. The new class, which, 
according to seminary~™ custom, will! be 


matriculated on the Eve of A 
numbers 34 men. The services 
of the seminary are proceedi 
edly. . Hoffman and EKigenbroit Halls, dedi 
cated last’ May, and used this term by th 
students for ‘lie first time, have provided the 


and duties 


seminary wi a block of jost beautiiul 
buildings. Jioffman Hall is amply provided 
with all the most modern provements in 
kitchen and laundry apparatus, and the 
dining hall i‘ self has been we'i said to be one 


of the most veautiful rooms 
Eigenbrodt (‘all is equally : 
the men liviig there are mi 


n the country. 
atisfactory, and 
. charmed with 


the accomodations. The W gymnasium, 
situated just under the refectory, is admira- 
bly equipped, and a competent instructor in 
gymnastics will be present three afternoons 
each week. The old West |‘uilding is closed 


this winte: with the exce)iion, of course, of 


the Rey. Dr. Richey’s house. 

The ‘st meeting in the annual scries of 
Wednesiny evening devotional meetings was: 
held Oclober 3d. The Dr. Rover ad- 
dressed the men on the siibjeet “What Char- 
acteristic Laymen are Decmanding in the 
Clerg’ The points particularly ‘velt on 
were sirength of conyiction, sincerity, pa- 
tience, sympathy, and hinnility. 

OHIO. 
Wa. A. Lronarp, D.D., Bish 

Woman's Auxiliary—Kenyon Acidemy 

‘THE SEVENTY-SEY=NTH session «f Kenyon 
Military Academy opened Wednesday even- 


ing, September 19, with an incre sed attend- 
ance, Addresses were made to tiie cadets by 
i Wyant, the senior regen’. President 

irce of Kenyon College, and tlic Rev. Owen 


J. Davies, the college chaplain. 

Many important improvements have been 
made in the academy during ile past sum- 
mer... New boilers have been pit in and the 
entire heating system remodelo|. Radiators 
of the latest improved pattern have been 
placed in all the rooms in ‘/e Annex, and 
this building will be heated by steam in the 
future. There are five new instructors this 
session: By the addition of tle new physical 
director the faculty has one more membei 
than before. A new course in Bible study 


has been: laid out for the Sunday work this | 


session. It is thought that this will prov: 
specially attractive and interesting. Much 
time has been devoted to securing just what 
will meet the needs of the cadets. For Sun- 
day evening the academy has been fortunate 
in securing a series of lectures by Prof. Leslie 
H. Ingham of- Kenyon College,:on Science 
and the Bible. A series of entertainments 
will be’ provided during the session.. On 
Wednesday evening, Oct. 3rd, Dr. Bernard 


Concord, - 


SEMINARY | 


Saints’ Day, | 


uninterrupt- | 


The Living Church... 


Bigsby of Detroit, Mich., delivered his noted 
lecture on Dr. Arnold and Rugby. 

The outlook for the year being one of the 
most successful in the history of the'school is 
very encouraging. When all the cadets who 


‘have been formally entered shall have ar- 


rived there will be only nine vacancies left 
for boarding pupils.. Krom present indica- 
tions these will be all filled by the beginning 
of the second term. ‘his is the largest at- 
tendance at this time of the session for eight 
years. 

Tue WoMAN’S AUXILIARY held an interest- 
ing meeting in Calvary Church, Toledo, (Rey. 
k. W. Harris, rector). The various parishes 
were well represented and an animated dis- 
cussion of Bishop Whipple’s Life and Work 
took the place of the two papers on this sub- 
ject, which, from some mistake, were not 
fortheoming. The Bishop would have felt, 
were he a hearer of what was said, that here 


| as everywhere, his. grand record is appre- 


ciated with affectionate reverence and grati- 
tude. 


OKLAHOMA. 
Convocation at Lehigh—Consecration of Church, 


THE Stx?TH annual Convocation of the Mis- 
sionary Jurisdiction of Oklahoma and In- 
dian Territory assembled in St. Andrew’s 
Chureh, Lehigh, I. T., Sept. 25-27, 1900. 
Before the opening of the Convocation, the 
3ishop spent several hours. in conference 
with the clergy and candidates for holy 
orders. At the opening service on Tuesday 
evening, the Bishop delivered his annual ad- 
dress. He reported a larger number of Bap- 
tisms and Confirmations than in any previous 
year, and a marked growth of the work, 
especially in the Indian Territory. The con- 
seeration of the new church building at Le- 


high took place on Wednesday morning. 
The attendance at. this Convocation was 


greater than ever before; in fact the number 
connected with the Diocese is larger than 
ever before. When Bishop Brooke came to 
this field, he found two priests and one dea- 
con (Indian) in active duty. There are now 
twelve priests and three deacons, all in active 
duty. There were then two small church 
buildings at Guthrie and Anadarko. The 
number is now increased to 27. In addition, 
a most useful Church hos} ital has been estab- 
lished at South McAlester, Indian Territory. 
Reports from there showed that 286 patients 
had been treated in the past year, of which 
number 56 were charity patients, for whom 
400 days of care had been given in the hos- 
pital. The prevalence of small pox a year 
ago had caused a debt which is gradually 
being extinguished. There is specially needed 
now a separate ward for the burned patients 
from the coal mines.. An ambulance, which 
might cost: $250, is also very, much needed. 
This hospital is situated in the midst of a 
coal mining rezion, and is now doing a most 
useful and excellent work in ministering both 
to the bodies and souls of men. 

The next Convocation will 
Guthrie, Okla. 

A committee was appointed in reference 
to the establishment of a Chureh Hall, in 
connection \ith one of the publie educational 
institutions of Oklahoma. The Bishop has 
for some years recommended this, but has 


be held in 


| not yet been able to take active steps to this 


end. 

On Thursday, the Bishop, clergy, and lay 
delegates went to Coalgate, another mining 
town, 5 miles distant, where, in the chapel 
built six years ago, a service was held and 
addresses made on Sunday School work and 
on work among Indians. 


THE consecration of the new church of St. 
Andrew's mission, I.echigh, Indian Territory, 
took place in-connection with the Sixth An- 
nual Convocation of the Missionary Jurisdic- 
tion of Oklahoma and Indian Territory, on 
Wednesday, Sept. 26th. The Bishop and 
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A Common Trouble. 


THOUSANDS Surrer rom rr WirHoutr Kyow- 
ING Its REAL CHARACTER. : 


No trouble is more common or more mis- 
understood than nervous dyspepsia. People 
having it think that their nerves are to 
blame, are surprised that they are not cured 
by nerve medicines and spring remedies; the 
real seat of mischief is lost sight of; the 
stomach is the organ to be looked after. 

Nervous dyspeptics often do not have any 
pain whatever in the stomach, nor perhaps 
any of the usual symptoms of stomach weak- 
ness. Nervous dyspepsia shows itself not in 
the stomach so much as in nearly every other 
organ; in some cases the heart palpitates and 
is irregular; in others, the kidneys are af- 
fected; in others, the bowels are troubled, 
with loss of flesh and appetite, with the ac- 
cumulation of gas, sour risings and heart- 
burn. ; ; 

Mr. A. W. Sharper of No. 61 Prospect St., 
Indianapolis, Ind., writes as follows: “A mo- 
tive of pure gratitude prompts me to write 
these few lines regarding the new and valu- 
able» medicine, Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 
T have been a sufferer from nervous dyspepsia 
for the last four years, have used various 
patent medicines and other remedies without 
any favorable result. They sometimes give 
temporary relief. until the effect of the medi- 
cine wore off. I attributed this to my seden- 
tary habits, being a bookkeeper, with little 
physical exercise, but I am glad to state that 
the tablets have overcome all these obstacles, . 
for I have gained in flesh, sleep better and 
am better in every way. The above is written 
not for notoriety, but is based’ on actual 
facts.” Respecttully yours, 

A. W. SHARPER, 
61 Prospect St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Tt is safe to say that Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets will cure any stomach weakness or 
disease except cancer of the stomach. Thev 
cure sour stomach, gas, loss of flesh and appe- 
tite, sleeplessness, palpitation, heartburn, 
constipation, and headaches. 

Send for valuable little book on stomach 
diseases by addressing Stuart Co., Marshall, 
Mich. 

All druggists sell full-sized packages at 
50 cents. 


THERE is no love of God without patience, 
and no patience without lowliness and sweet- 
ness of spirit.—John Wesley. 


XO 


‘‘In the quality of the soap 
is the life of the clothes” $f 


Babbitts 
Best Soap. 


is full of quality, the quality 
that counts, the quality of true 
economy, the quality that does- 
n’t need premiums — all your 
money’s worth of soap. 


Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York 
LID OOOOODOOOO. 
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clergy vested in the small chapel adjoining, 

which had been used the past five years. 

After a sentence of remission of consecration 
of the older building, they were met by the 
wardens and vestry. of the mission, four in 
all, and then entered the new church, saying 
the 24th psalm. The consecration office as in 


the Prayer Book was used entire. The ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. Henry B. 


Smith, of Ardmore, Indian Territory, from 
Psalm exxii.. 1: “I was glad when they said 
unto me, we will go into the house of the 
Lord.” 

Nearly all the clergy of the Missionary 
Jurisdiction were present, and took part in 
the service 

“The first building for church services was 
secured not long after Bishop Brooke came 
to this Missionary Jurisdiction. lor several 
years the mission prospered under the. Rey. 
Henry Shaw, now retired from active duties 
of the miristry. The Rev. Geo. Biller, Jr., 
the present missionary, has been in charge of 
the mission for two years, and the present 
chureh building is largely the result of: his 
zealous efforts, together with the gifts of his 
people and others. 

’ The new church is a frame structure, 
built chiefly of yellow pine, the seats being of 
-the same material. The size is 26x40 feet, 
with a small tower, but with no recess chan- 
cel. It will seat two hundred people. It has 
cost thus far about $800, besides $25 for the 
bell recently placed in the tower. 

Lehigh is distinctly a coal mining “camp,” 
and the Church people there are directly or 
indirectly connected with the mining indus- 
tries, and some of them, as. the faithful Sun- 
‘day School superintendent, Mr. Stephen Har- 
ris, from the mining region of Wales, having 
been old miners in other lands. The largest 
Sunday Schools in our Missionary Jurisdic- 
tion are here and at Coalgate, another min- 
ing camp near by, and here, too, have been 
the largest number of Baptisms in the past 
‘two years. Evidently this Church of the 
Anglican Communion is doing some real mis- 
ssionary work in this coal mining region. The 
stigma, which has been applied, that this 
Church of ours is doing no work in coal min- 
ing regions, does not ape to this missionary 
Jurisdiction. 

When Bishop Brooke was consecrated 
seven years ago, we had no church building 
-of any kind in the Indian Territory. Now we 
have in all thirteen church buildings or chap- 
els, besides as many more in Oklahoma. Thus 
the work has grown. The Bishop very much 
needs more clergy who are adapted to the 
work in this peculiar and difficult region, and 
also: the missionary funds necessary to. sup- 


oe 


port the same. 
The example of St. Andrew’s - mission 
shows a good work, which needs to be repeat- 


ed in many another place in this region. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

-O. W. Wuiraknr, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Corner Stone of the Atonement—Improvements 

at St. David’s—Anniversaries at Several 

Parishes—Cuban Work—Window at. Christ 

Church—Several Bequests Woman’ s Agx- 

iliary. 

On SarurDay afternoon, 29th ult., Bishop 
Whitaker laid the corner stone of the new 
Church of the Atonement, Memorial’ to the 
Rev. Benjamin Watson, D.D., West. Philadel- 
phia, according to the prescribed ritual, as- 
sisted by the Rev.» Messrs. I. Newton 
Stanger, D.D., rector, E. T. Bartlett, D.D., 
of the Divinity School, and James A. Mont- 
gomery of the Epiphany, Germantown. The 
new building will have.a large square tower 
at the northeast corner. The chancel, at: the 
west, will be large and. characterized by an 
extreme simplicity, which will mark the con- 
struction of the whole building, which is in 
the Gothic style of architecture, and is to be 
built» of Avondale stone. 

For-over fifty years the old Church of the 


Eye hospital, Logan Square, 


The Diving Churep. 


“Atonement was located.at the northeast 
corner 


of 17th, and Summer Streets, Phila- 
delphia, where'it had its beginning, as the 
result of, a meeting held at tle residence of 
the Rey. W.. W. Spear, in 1846. © The first 
services were held in the parlors of the Wills 
where the con- 
gregation continued to worship ~- until the 
basement of the church could be. occupied. 
The parish prospered until bout six years 
ago, when- lack of financial support led to 
the reopening of an old project to merge with 
the Divinity School Mission in West Phila- 


delphia, which was consummated in 18965. 
Three years later, the mission and St. Paul’s 
Church were merged into one under the name 
of the Chureh of the Atonement. During 


the half century of the old church’s existence, 
it has had three rectors, Key. Kingston God- 
dard, D.D., for 12 years; Rey. B. Watson, 


D.D., 32 years; while the present rector, Rey. 
Dr. I. N. Stanger has been in charge since 
June 1893. 

After the stone had been put in place, an 
address was made by the Bishop; and the 
Rey. Dr. Bartlett added a few words, giving a 
brief history-of the old parish. The present 
corporation is the successor of the old cor- 
poration of 1847, and works under the same 
charter. Two well known wardens o* Holy 
Trinity Church were among the warmest 
friends of the movement which resulted in 
the revival of the old corporation, and from 
the membership of that church large contri- 


butions were made to the building fund. 


ALL DAY SUNDAY 


SHE THOUGHT ABouT A Foop THatr Woutp 


AGREE WITH HER. 


An «anatural appetite for rich and im- 
proper food is really kept alive by the use of 
such whereas a. change to healthful, 
nourishinez, and scientifically made food, will 


foorls, 


correct the unnatural «ppetite. A 
woman up at Peekskill, N. Y., Margaret 
Smith, P. 0. Box 193, says:— 

“IT was such a. sufferer from. dyspepsia 
that life was » burden. 1 could hardly keep 
from eating a!l sorts of pastry, cakes, id 


other rich foods, although they did not agi ve 
with me, nor in facet did any sort of fo 
I become low spirited and discouraged, w: 
too weak to work and very seriously trouble: 
with palpitation of the heart. 

“Drugs seenicd to make me worse rather 
than better. friend siid one day: ‘I be- 


lieve Grape-Nuts food would cure you,’ ex- 


plaining that tha! food was made with great | 
care and Eetended for the prevention and re- 
lief of diseases. that were brought about by 


improper food. 

“That was Saturday night, and all day 
Sunday I kept thinking about Grape-Nuts, 
and. the first thing Monday morning I sent 
for a package. I had it in my mind that the 
food would look like nuts, and was disap- 


‘pointed when I found it hac to be eaten with 


However, | followed the directions 
a meal of Grape Nuts and milk, 
whieh I found to be delicious, and for the 
first time i months, I, suffered no. distress 
after eating 

“Tat once began to feel hopeful that I 
thight. be cured. at last. Since that day I 
have used Grape-Nuts constantly, morning 
and night ani! have steadily improved in 
health, until no:\v I am as well as [ ever was 
in my life; weigh 10 pounds more than I 
did a year ago, have-no palpitation of the 
heart and can work all day long. 

“At supper I have Grape-Nuts mixed with 
soft-boiled eggs. J make my dinner on any 
kind of food I desire. One of the. best things 
about this cure by proper food is that I no 
longer have any desire for the rich, 
gestible rubbish of vii IT used t0 be so 
fond: ms 


a spoon. 
and made 


little | 


indi- | 


\ 
Y dinner time, any \ 
timeis a good 
time to use 


\\ \ \ 
WAN 
* 


\ Ny 
[\\ ANN 


Phey give a light 
3 rich and bril- 
it. No odor. 
y Styles. Sold 


An interesting 


ident of the ce emony 
was ile fact that John Marston, who as 
a Sunday school b« arried the box contain- 
ing sundry articles (eposited in the corner- 
stone cf 13847, performed the same duty in 
1900, which later contains a portion of 
the papers enclose the original | 

SuND 30th uli., being within the octave 
of the t of St. \lichael and All \ngels, 
the cha; f that uame, West Philace|phia, 
(colored ngregati celebrated its pa- 
tronal festival, Rev. Alden Welling, rector, 
officiating. The sermon at matins was 
preached by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Holly, Bishop 
of Haiti, » took ‘as his text, Daniel «ii. 1, 
his subject being “!mperialism,” in ich 
he pointed out the baleful influences that 
pervade political, ecclesiastical, and m- 
mercial life. 

AFTER PLING CLOSED ior ten weeks fi - 
terior impro: ements, David's Church, 
Manayunk, 1s re-opened on Sunday, 30!h 

| ult., when a ivrge congreg ition was pre 
| The reetor, licv. Dry F. A. D. Launt offici: 
issisted by Rey. J. W. Kaye. “ihe w=! 
have been rc-!vesecoed in picasing tints, w 
broad borver containing allegorical en- 
ems. The aisles and vestibule have been 


id in herrin:’- 
rf faney tiles 


tiled with n 
bone pattern 


vOW ‘red tiles 
with a boarde 


in different colors. The chancel walls have 
en painted oil in taste pattern, and. 
new base has been providec ‘or the font 
» improveme.ts have cost se\eral thousand 
ars, all of which has been pro ided: for. 
SERVICES CO\\ MEMORATIVE © 56th an- 
vsary of the founding of the Chureh of 
the Nativity, Philadelphia, were hei! on Sun- 
d 30 ult., and were well attended »otwith- 
standing the very inclement weather. At the 
m ing service, ihe rector, Rev... \. Caley, 
preached an historical sermon, taking as his 
te Upon this rock | will build My ¢ reh,” 
ete Matt. xvi, 18), and dwelt especially 
on four attributes mentioned in the 
Nicene Creed “I. believe in One Holy, Cat'olie 
and Apostolie Chureh.” .Jn the afternoon 
there was 2 service for the young people, and 
at evensong, the preacher was the Rev. Dr. 


©. ©. Olmstead, of. Bala, who spoke of the 
progress of the Church during the past half 
century. The exterior of the church has 


been recently repaired, which was necessary, 
owing to an electrical storm, which did con- 
siderable damage to the spire. 


“Tus 26th anniversary of the dedication 
of the Church of the Beloved Disciple, Phila- 
delphia (Rev. Geo. R. Savage, rector), was 
fittingly observed on Sunday, 30th ult. Both 
matins and evensong were preceded by 
solemn processions in which the parish ban- 
ners were carried. The vested choir of 48 
men and boys under the direction of John W. 
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Savage, choirmaster, rendered Gannett’s Com- 
munion service in A with Benedictus and 
Agnus Dei. At the Offertory, Shaw’s an- 
them “TI will magnify Thee, O God, my King” 
was sung. 

The rector’s sermon was from a most ap- 
propriate text, Galatians, vi; 9, and in which 
he reviewed the great changes in the parish 
which have occurred since its dedication by 
the late Bishop Stevens, Sept. 30, 1874. The 
building has been enlarged to double its 
former capacity, and beautiful memorial 
furniture has replaced the homely articles, 
used by the parish in,former days. 


THE SILVER JUBILEE or 25thanniversary of 
the Rev. George Bringhurst as rector of the 


House of Prayer, Branchtown, Philadelphia, | 


was celebrated on Sunday, 30th ult. and for 
five days following. There were tasteful 


floral decorations, the goldenrod predominat- | 
ing. Special musical selections were render- | 
ed by the choir, and a large majority of those | 
enrolled received Holy Communion. The rec- | 
tor’s sermon at matins was from the text, | 


“Thou knowest how I have served Thee” 


(Gen. xxx; 2%), and gave review of his | 


work in the parish since he became rector. 
At his first service there were but fifteen per- 
sons comprising the congregation, “seven of 


whom are present to-day.” he membership 
has increased to 157. He mentioned with 
gratitude the services of Charles D. Barney, 
superintendent of the Sund:y school for 30 
years, and warden for a long period. In the 
afternoon a{ the Sunday sci100l celebration 


addresses were made by the Rey. C. R. Erd- 
man (Presbyterian) and Messrs. Barney and 


Geo. H. Stuart, Jr. In the evening, short 
addresses were made by the Rev. A. A. Lamb, 
rector’s assistant, by his father, Rev. James 
H. Lamb d others. At the Monday even- 
ing service, addresses were made by the Rey. 
Messrs. hn K. Murphy, D.D., J. G. Bawn, 


Ph.D., Richard N. Thomas, J. R. Moore, and 
J. M. Hayman. On Tuesday evening, 2nd. 
inst., the speakers were the Rev. Messrs. C. 
H. Arndt, R. §. Eastman and S. F. Hotehkin. 
On Wednesday evening, addresses were made 


by Bishop Whitaker, the Rey. Messrs. J. De 
Wolf Perry, D.D., Wm. Jenney («a former 
rector), and R. Coles. n Thursday evening 
the speakers were the Rev. Messrs. T. S&S. 


Rumney, D.D., 8. C. Hill, and Waltcr Jordan. 
The <clebration closed on Friday eyening, 


5th. iust., with a social re-union in ihe parish 
building. 

Tue Rev. Henry C. MAYER, missionary at 
Cienfuegos, Cuba, formerly of Christ Church 
Mission, Franklinyi!ie, now spencing a few 


weeks’ vacation at No. 3618 Chesinut Street, 
Philadelphia, would be thankful ‘or informa- 
tion as to opportunities for helping the cause 


has at heart. ‘le would |} pleased to 
‘ture (without compensation) with or 
thout stereopticon views—be!ore churches, 


Sunday schools, or missionary societies, on 
the subject of Cuba—the history and charac- 
teristics of the island, the missionary work 
in progress there, or the Spanish-American 
War. 


A STAINED GLASS WINDOW of the most ex- | 


quisite workmanship has just. been erected in | 


old Christ Church, Philadelphia, by William 
L. Elkins in memory of his father. It ad- 
joins other historical windows on the Sout] 
side of the church, and is a continuation o! 
the series of events in the life of the Church. 
It bears the following inscription: 

“In memory of George Elkins, born July 11, 
1786, Baptised in this church by Bishop White 
August 15, 1786; died September 8, 1849. 

Council of Nice, A. D. 325. 

Organization of the American Church in 
Christ Church, 1785.” 


ON THE 2nd inst. there was a “Quiet Day” 
for the students, graduates and officers of 
the Church Training and Deaconess House, 
conducted by the Rey. Dr. F. W. Tomkins. 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS -CHAMBERS 


WHE brands of White Lead named in 


margin are genuine. ‘They are and 


Pittsburgh. 
PAHNECTOCK 
Reenon = have been the standard for years. 
- Cincinnati. 

a They are manufactured by the “old Dutch 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY J process,” and by a company {| 
BROOKLYN Ree york: ‘ : ¢ K 
mwetr (~”*"* | which is responsible. Unlike 
ULSTER . ° 
tr: the so-called White Leads (mix- 
sareuan } ones tures of Zinc, Barytes, etc.), these 
SHIPMAN 

SE Sa brands correctly represent the 
MISSOURI oat 

nepsea. (» °* | contents of the packages. 

SOUTHERN | 

it For colors use National Lead Com- 
“Sea FE ieceishia, FREE pany’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
MORLEY ors. Any shade desired is readily 
conn Greyelsnd. obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and 
a Salem, Mass. showing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled 
CORNELY ree “Uncle Sam’s Experience With Paints’’ for- 
uflalo, 


warded upon application. 


KENTUCKY es 
Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 Waittiam Street, New York. 


On the day following at the Church of the | the Community of All Saints, London, Eng- 
Holy Trinity, Philadelphia, Bishop Whitaker land, to be used for the work of the Com- 
set apart two Deaconesses. The sermon was | munity in the United States. The testatrix 
preached by the rector, Rey. Dr. F. W. Tom- | stated that she made this bequest as a thank- 
kins. offering for great spiritual blessings received 

THE WILL of Julianna Dunlap of. Phila- | at the hands of the Society, and because she 
delphia, who died at York Cliff, Maine, Sept. | was an “outer Sister” of that Community. 
16th last, was probated on the 3rd inst., dis- There was a further bequest of $1,000 to the 
posing of an estate of over $22,000, the in- | Rev. Mother Superior of the Community of 
come of which is to be paid her sister, Re- | All Saints in America, now living in Balti- 
becca Biddle Dunlap, during life, and at her | more. To the Sisters of the same Commun- 
death, the whole estate, real, personal, and | ity working in Philadelphia, she bequeathed 
mixed, is devised to the Rev. R. L. Page, | an autotype picture of the Magdalene. To 
Superior of the Society of St. John the Evan- | the Rev. George H. Moffett, rector of St. 
gelist, Cowley St. John, Oxford, England, in Clement’s Church, Philadelphia, $500 for his 
trust, for the promotion of religious purposes | personal use. There was also a bequest of 
in the United States, by the Society now $200 for the purchase of a memorial window 
working in Boston. Should this work be | or windows for the Church of St. Peter’s-by- 
discontinued, or cease to exist in the United | the-Sea, York Cliff, Maine; this bequest to 
States when the bequest takes effect, then the | be in addition to a sum previously left by 
property is to go to the Mother Superior of | testatrix’s sister, Sally Biddle Dunlap, for 


nie thousand styles and sizes, 
For cooking and heating. 
Prices from $5 to $50. 


The genuine all bear the above Trade-Mark ,. 
and are sold with a written guarantee. 


Awarded First Prize Paris Exposition 1900 


OVER ALL THE WORLD. 
: AV Sold by First-Class Stove Merchants everywhere, 
Made only by The Michigan Stove Company, 
Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the World. Oak Stoves 


Oor. 13, 1900. 


the purchase..of a memorial window to their | 


parents, to be placed in the Church of St: 
James the Less, Falls of Schuylkill, which be- 
quest had been declined by the church officers 
several years ago when proffered. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of the Convocation of Chester was 
held on the 4th inst. in Christ Church, Media, 
the Rey. George A. Keller, dean, presiding. 
There was a very large attendance from the 
35 parishes embraced in the Convocation. At 
the business meeting in the morning, officers 
for the ensuing year were elected. Mrs. New- 
ton Stone, of Coatesville, reported, that dur- 
ing the past year, $6,000 had been expended in 
Home and Foreign Mission work. An ap- 
propriation of $300 was voted to Trinity Mis- 
sion, Swarthmore, towards paying off the 
mortgage; and to St. James’ Church, Kelton, 
$150 was appropriated for repairs. 

Dean Keller opened the afternoon session, 
and introduced the Rt. Rev. Dr. Holly, Bish- 
op of, Haiti, who gave a lengthy talk on his 
adopted home, and reported a number of 
resident clergymen of his race now on the 
island. It’ was resolved that the semi-annual 
meeting be held in West Chester on the last 
Thursday in May, 1901. 


THE witt of Charles E. Irme, probated 
5th inst., disposes of an estate of $60,500, 
which is to be placed in trust, the income 
therefrom to be paid to his widow, Sara Orme, 
until her death or re-marriage. In either 
event, the principal shall revert to the Epis- 
copal Hospital, upon the condition that the 
institution shall maintain as many free 
beds—to be known as the “Charles Edward 
Orme Free Beds’—as the income will sup- 
port. 


PITTSBURGH. 


CorRTLANDT WHITEHEAD, D.D., Bishop. 
Convocation at Beaver Falls. 


THE AUTUMNAL meeting of the Southern 
Convocation was held in St. Mary’s Church, 
Beaver Falls (the Kev. Amos Bannister, rec- 
tor), on Tuesday and Wednesday, October 
Qnd. and 3rd. ‘The occasion marked the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of services in the 
parish church, reported elsewhere. On Wed- 
nesday morning there was a celebration, of 
the Holy Communion at 7 o’clock, the Bishop 
officiating, assisted by the Rev. Messrs. Bar- 
low and Hartshorne. Morning Prayer was 
said at 9:30, and a’ business meeting fol- 
lowed. The Rev. H. H. Barber read a paper 
on “The Musical Interpretation of the Prayer 
Book,” and a discussion ensued. 


was served in the parish house. In the 
afternoon the Rey. W. Ernest Allen read a 


paper on “The Relationship of the Parish | 


House to the Problems of Church Support,” 
and the subject was discussed by the Convo- 
cation at some length. Evening prayer was 
read at 5 o'clock. In the evening, after a 
short service, there were addresses as fol- 
lows: “The Churchman,” under two heads, 
“Tn the Church,” by Mr. H. D. W. English, of 
Calvary parish, Pittsburgh, and “In the 
State,” by the Hon. W. J. Diehl, Mayor of 
Pittsburgh. The closing address wag given 
by Mr. C. E. E. Childers, of® Pittsburgh, on 
he ore Seal, Its History and Signifi- 
cance.’ 

During the business session a committee 
was appointed to arrange for the deepening 
of interest in the missionary work of the 
Convocation, consisting of the Rev. Messrs. 
Lancaster, Allen, Taylor, Young, and the Rey. 
Dr. Grange. 
QUINCY. 

Aurx. Bureress, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Return of the Bishop. 


Tue Bisuor and twodaughters have taken3}: 


rooms at “The Newcombe,” Quincy, where he 
intends to remiain for some months, attending 


ginning Novy. 


At noon | 
the Litany was said, and at its close luncheon | 


The Living Church. 


to: the interests of the Diocese ag health and’ 
strength permit. Correspondence relating to 
official matters should be addressed to him, 
and not to the Standing Committee. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 
EL1ason Capurs, D.D., Bishop. 
Archdeaconry for Colored Work, 

THE ARCHDEACONRY for colored people: in 
the Diocese will hold its first annual Convo- 
eation at St. Mary’s Chapel, Columbia, on the 
16th, 17th, and 18th insts. It is expected 
that the Bishop and the Archdeacon will be 
present, and there will be ‘iscussions on the 
subjects of Missions, Misson Schools, Sun- 
day Schools, Conversion, the Episcopal 
Church, and Home Life. 


SOUTHERN FLORIDA. 


Wm. Crann Gray, D.J>)., Miss. Bp. 
New Schools Opened, 


On Monpay, Oct. Ist, the new chureh 
began its first term. Besides the Bishop and 
Faculty there were present ‘wo priests and a 
number of parents and fricuds of the pupils 
assembled for the opening services, which 
were conducted by the Bishop. He first made 
a few remarks in regard to True Educxtion, 
it being a development of the entire being— 
physical, mental, and * ual. The school 
for boys at Sanford, under the Rey. Win. H. 


Bates, opened Oct. 1st. 


SOUTHERN VIEGINIA, 
A. M. RAnpDourea, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Chapel for Augusta Springs, 

[T IS EXPECTED that a chapel will shortly 
be erected at Augusta Springs by the muni‘i- 
cence of Mr. and Mrs. E. G. Pendleton, wio 
have a handsome residence at that place, and 
who purpose to erect the chapel at their own 
expense. The site is on the summit of a 
commanding hill and the edifice will be of 
cut stone with interior fittings of hard woods 


TENNESSEE, 
Tros, F, GArLor, D.D., Bishop. 


Proposed Mission ai Clarksville. 


BisHop GAtmLor -will conduct an eight-day 
[mission at ‘Trinity Church, Clarksville, 


13th, He 
the Rey. E. A. Bazett-Jones, 


ill be assisted 
of Nashville. 


WASHINGTON, 
H. Y. Sarrerurn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Guild of St. Barnabas—Dauchters of the King— 
Enlargement of St, Margaret’s—Opening of 
Cathedral School, © 


THE MEETING of the Guild of St. Barnabas 
took place on Wednesday, tlie 3d inst. There 
was a good attendance of nurses and asso- 
ciates. The chaplain, the Nev. Alfred. Hard- 
ing, was also present. They voted on cer- 
tain proposed ameiudments to the constitu- 
tion of the Guild, which are to be acted upon 
at the annual’eouncil in Nev York next year. 
Miss Mason wag chosen the delegate of the 
Washington branch. The «iild has many 
successful nurses, some of whom are engaged 
in the new work of district oursing. The 
house is situated in a good locality and af- 
fords a convenient meeting place for al! the 
members. 


THE FIRST MEETING of the Daughters of 


the King was held on the °d inst. at the 
-residence.-of the rector’ of St. Andrew’s. 
Chuyeh, #he Rey. J. B. Perry. Mrs?’ Perry, ! 
who ‘had been re- lected, presiied. There was 
| a good attendances. It was dccided that the 
meetings should |e carried on regularly on 
the first and third Tuesdays of each month. 
Work was undertaken for the Eye, Har, and 
Throat Hospital for the year. Two corrnit- 
tees were formed for visiting the sick poo: 
DuRING THE SUM}‘©R, workme: haye been | 
‘busily employed in the enlargemcnt of S' 
Margaret’s Church, of which’ the !ev. Her- 
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Sept. 30th, at St. Alban’s 
ustered the | Eucharist 
(nearly twenty number ) 
dral Sehool for Girls, which 
a fair number « upils on 
Ist. At the ser in the 
Sunday, the Bisho prayed 
tht be sent from ®bove on 
workers, in this large insti- 
[t is a pleasure to know that the 
x was very satisfactory, and there is 
prospeet of success. A “house-warm- 
rill be given ea rly in November, at 
t is hoped that Mrs. Hearst, the bene- 
; of the school, may be present. 


WESTERN NEW YORK. 
D. WaAuLKmR, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 


Woman’ s Auxiliary. 


Tim DIOCESAN BRANCH of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary opened its sessions in St. Paul’s 
Church, Rochester, on the evening of Sept. 
26th, with a rousing public service. In ‘the 
course of his address Bishop™ Walker said 
that only two weeks ago last Sunday he ad- 
dressei a missionary meeting of three thou- 
sand persons in Westminster Abbey, and also 


Wo. 


' declared that missions in China were never 


more successful. The Bishop emphatically 
condemned the recent action of the Board of 
Managers in declaring an intention of with- 
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Chicago, Tl. 
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LOW RATES WEST AND SOUTH VIA 
WABASH LINE, 


Oct. 16, the Wabash will sell homeseekers’ excursion 
tickets from Chicago to points in Kansas, Nebraska, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi and Alabama, at $15 0, 
and Oklahoma and Indian Territory, at $17.00 for the 
round trip Write for particulars. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE, 97 ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 
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vor 


va @ 
Ghe Magazines 
wi Yelt confident 
--given to uphold such work. ~'the 
N was followed by Mr. J. W. Wood, the 


| Mr. Wood again made an 
| Rev. 
| announced that the parish had lately sent 
| $800 to the Galveston fund. 


neral Sécretary of the Board of Missions, 
who spoke on missionary topics. Next day 
there was a celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion, at which the Bishop was assisted by 
several of the diocesan clergy, after close of 
which, the business meeting opened with the 
Second Vice-President, Mrs. Frank Gifford, 
of Jamestown, in ‘the chair. The mission 

rk of the Diocese was the first subject of 
consideration and included several reports. 
In the afternoon an interesting address on 
ife in Japan. was delivered by Miss Mann, 
who was formerly a missionary in that coun- 
vy. In the evening, the Bishop addressed a 
irge gathering in which he alluded to the 
ouching displays of heroism and self-abnega- 
ion on the part of the Chinese missionaries, 
ind compared the conditions with’ those’ of 


| the days of martyrdom in the early Church, 


Galveston horror. 
address and the 
Bartlett, rector of the parish, 


and referred also to the 


M.A. 


In connection with the’ meeting of the 
Auxiliary an exhibit of missionary curios 
and souvenirs from various foreign fields and 
from the American Indians’ was made. 


CANADA, 
News of the Diocese. 


Diocese of Toronto. 

Wycurrre Conitecn, Toronto, commenced 
the annual meeting of the Alumni Associa- 
tion, Oct. 2nd, by a Quiet’) Day conducted by 
the Rey. Arthur Murphy. At the opening 
meeting, after the summer of the Toronto 
W. .\. amongst other hn notices of 
votes of thanks to the Auxiliary for aid given 
were read, which had been passed by the Syn- 
ods of the Dioceses of Qu’ Appelle, Athabas- 
ca, and Mackenzie River. 


iness, 


Diocese of Nova Scotia. 
BisHor COURTNEY is 
Australia early in Noye 
required for the new Jul 
nection with St. Paul 
about $15,000, is not yet 
though the greater part 


pected home from 
iber. The amount 
ee Building in con- 
Church, Halifax, 
all subscribed, al- 
s promised. 


Diocese of Montreal. 

Tue BrsHor' consecrated St. Paul’s 
Church, Upper Lachine, Sunday, Sept. 30th, 
and held a Confirmation service afterwards. 
St. Luke’s Chiirch, Montreal, was crowded to 
its utmost ca;acity on the same day, at the 
Memorial ser,ice held for the late Private 
Wasdell, of tie First Canadian Contingent, 
who died of \ounds received at the battle of 
Paardeberg. Many of the returned soldiers, 


his comrades on the field, were present, as 
well as members of the Victoria Rifles, his 
old regiment before his departure for the 


front, The pulpit, lectern, and arches were 


| draped wit!: the Union Jack. 
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PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE YOUN 


G CHURCHMAN C 


t COMMUNICATIONS FOR ALL TO BE ADDRESSED TO MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The Young Churchman 


An illustrated paper for the Children of the 
“Church, and for Sunday Schools. 
-JAWEEKLY: 80. cents per year. 
+010 or more to one address, 54 cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 

if paid in advance. 

MONTHLY: 20: cents per year. In quantities 
.of 10 or more to Ome addzess, 124% cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance, 


Che Shepherd’s Arms 


An illustrated paper for the little ones of the 
Church, and for Infant and Primary Classes. 
Printed on rose-tinted paper. 


WEEKLY: 40 cents per year. 

-of 10 or more to one address, 30 cents per copy 

per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 

MONTHLY: 15 cents peryear. In quantities 

of 10 or more to one address, 8 cents per copy 

er year, with a further discount of 10 per cont 
if yenid in advance. 


In quantities 


In quantities 


The Churchman’s Ready Reference. 


By the Rev A.C, Haverstick, Rector of S 


of Delaware. Cloth, $1.00 net. 


This willsbe found a most useful manual for lay people, giving them in 


t. J 
With introduction by the Rt. Rev. Leighton Coleman, D.D., LL.D , 


Che Living 


“ - 
Che Living Church burch Quartery 
Cx ing Cl a a lend< 
A Weekly Record of the News, the Work, and the t ng @ . Almanae and vlendar 
Thought of the Church. Subscription Price 50 per for the year, iss t Advent; followed quar- 
year If paid in advance, $2.00. To the Clerzy, $1.50 terly smaller 1es containing the Clergy 
Dery Coes List rrected. ly 760 pages year. 
>LU ES: 
Chua Pri 25 cents for 
[50 cts. must be added to these rates if not paid in ad vance.] 
THe Living CHurRcH (weekly) and THE YOUNG 
CHURCHMAN (weekly), $2.50 per year. i Bye ty 
THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- vening : rayer Leail 
7 1e]z ¢ 7 . 7 ya ‘ zr $2.23 : J 
MAN (weekly), and THE SHEPHERD’S ARMS (weekl $2.80 Bont the full ning Prayer, w Col- 
per year. 5 : : 
ThE Lryinc Cuurcr (weekly), Tom YOUNG CHURCH- lect, Psalter, and mns, published kly 
MAN (weekly), and TH= LIVING CHURKCH QUARTERLY, in advance for ey Sunday evenin For 
$2.75 per year. distribution in chi s. Price in quantities, 
rN VING Y > nV NG I ‘TW 
THH Livyine CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH Deaoent er copy per year. Transient < rs; 
MAN (weekly), THE SHEPHERD'S ARMS (weekly), and THE } \  - 
LivING CHURCH QUARTERLY—a combination desirable 50 cents per hund copies. A number of 
in every family—#3.00 per year special tions for s ial occasions. 
—! wr 4 We ¥y 
THE YOUN: GC URC 4 MAN co. 
of THEE I Hf) , 
FUNDAMENTAL CHURCH PRINCIPLES. The Paddock Le 
tures for 1899. By ]Ames Dow Morrison, D.D., LU.D., Missiona 
ohn’s Church, Frostburg, Md. | Bishop of Duluth. 12:mo cloth, $1.00 net. 
sishop 
Consists of four Lect entitled respectively: The Attitude of the Churc! 
towards Holy Scripture; The Crecds; The Sacred Ministry; The Independence o 


short, 


all Churchmen. 


T 


Churechmen will be especialiy interested in several views of the old historic 
Church of the village and of the new Church edifice which has replaced it, 
and ia full page portraits of Bishop Griswold, the Rey. 
Bishop Elisha S. Thomas, both natives of Wickford, Dr. and Mrs. James 
The book will make a beautiful holiday gift 


MesSparran, etc. 


A Manual for Confirmation Classes. 


By the Rev. Wm. C. DeWitt, Rector of St. Andrew’s Church 


Paper, 10 cents net. 


A useful Manual for Confirmation Olass3s, based on the Church Cate- 


chism. 


“Responsibility. 


the Mev. 


Church, Oxford. and the sub-title is 4 Talk with Girls. 
want our girl readers to say with asneer—‘'A Sermon!”’ 


aud a lovely, beautiful talk it is, too. 


“Thank you!’ for having had her attention called to it. 
40 dainty little pages, bordered with red chrysanthemums which ma 
It is bound in leatherette, with a neatly em- 
We propose to keep hammering away ab parents and teach- 
{t is useful 
ill say it is ‘ nice.’ 


charming booklet for a gift. 
bossed title. 
ers till every girl has read the pagés, 
attractive, and the girls themselves w 


The price is 25 cents, postpaid. 


—The Young Churchman. Matter contains pi 
In quantities of ten or more copies we | to the attention of you 
unusual qualification o 


propose to make it at the very reasonable rate of 20 cents each, postpaic 


PUBLISHED BY The. 


readable paragraphs, those bits of information about the Church, 
historical, doctrinal, and practical, which ought to be in the possession of 
It is essentially a layman’s book. 


‘Old Wickford—tThe Venice of America. 


By Mrs. f. Burge Griswold. With Portraits and illustrations. Cloth, $1.25 net. 


is book is descriptive of the quaint village of Wickford, R.1., one of 
the histori¢ points of New England, and one whose natural situation and 
beauties well entitle it to the sobriquet of the Venice of 
lustnations show many scenes and characters of historic importance. 


let we have just published. 


the Bishop of Albany, on th 
to our Communion. 


Sacrament, do n 


Chicago. 
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99 Responsibility is the title of a beautiful book- | tions 
It is written by ae] 
E. KE. Holmes, Canon of Christ Pat Sy Church f 
Now. we don't | forth in the Book of the C 
It is just « talk, : 
Every girl in her ’teens wi!l. say | Say © conformity — the 
There, are oun DEAaRMER, M.A, 


The CHURCH 
book: ‘We have 
ance, so helpfully 


it is entertaining, it is 


Young Gi r Ga mee 


National Churches; and also 


in Appendix in the form of a Lett 
Re-Confirmation of Romanists sce} 


addressed tc 
ng admission 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND ON THE 
REAL PRESENCE, Examined by the Writings of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. By the Rev. Wu. McGarvey, B.D. 25 cts. net. 
5 5 “The influence exercised by the writings of St. Thomas Aquinas on the 
\merica, The il- | wording of our formularies has bcen generally overlooked, and yet careful study 
leaves no question of the fact. The Baptismal Office amd the Catechism are 
larg’ !y indebted to him for many of their propositions and terms; Articles IX. 
and © VII. are almost quotations from his works; while most of the other Articles 
yr. S. B. Shaw. | reyea: terms and phrases taken from the same source. If the church of 
Englai teaches that the nature of bread and wine remain after consecration; 
that the body of Christ is locally only in heaven; that it is not, therefore, corpor- 
ally or naturally in the Sacrament; that it is given after a spiritual manner; that 
it is on received and eaten by faith; and that the wicked although they eat the 


eat the Body of Christ and are not partakers of Christ— 
St, Thomas Pches precisely the same things, and the Church of England 
but repeated his statements often in the very Same words.’ 


has 
'—Hatract from Preface 


ANDBOOK. Containing Practical Direc- 


both for Parsons and others as to the management of the 
and its services ac 


cording to the English Use as set 
Common Prayer. With an introductory es- 
Church of England. By the Rey. PERCY 


rice, $1.00 net. 


EXcLtectie recently said of the English edition of this 
seldom met with a book containing such practical assist- 
told and so free from fads, as 


is this volume. ‘The 


‘ty much all those little things which one would bring 
= clergymen. 
being both relatively full and singularly sensible. 


The directions as to ritual have the 


Co., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


e or Bass 


Mri’ Bass Songs 
Assics, Vol. |, for High Voices 
g Classics, Vol. Il, for High Voices 
Song Classics for Low Voices 


Jach volume contains a pleasing variety of 
songs, selected from the works of more than 
twenty eminent composers. The songs, in every 
respect the same as in the sheet music edition, 
are printed on good paper and bound in a ser- 
viceable paper cover 

Send for Descriptive Circulars A and J 
(mailed free) for contents and description of 
the above and many other volumes of songs 
Our special illustrated catalogue, Selected 


Songs, mailed free. 


MUSIC REVIEW. F 


25 Cents a Year. i | 


A piano solo and song reproduced in each number. 
New Music and mnsical liserature reviewed. Special ff 
Articles by well-known writers. Portraits and bi- 
ographical sketches of musicians. Every student of 
music needs this little magazine. Send 2-cent stamp 
for sample copy and premium Met. i 


Orders solicited for all Musical Publications 


OLIVER DITSON 6O., 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY BOSTON. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & COMPANY NEW YORK 


J. E. DITSON & COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


A New Book byJ Josiah Strong 


EXPANSION 


Under New World-Conditions 


12mo0, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents 


With the same exceptional qualities, which in- 
sured a distribution of more than 170,000 copies 
of ‘Our Country,” Dr. Strong has taken up the great 
theme of Expansion. His book sparkles with striking 
and original thoughts, put in the most captivating 


way. ‘The reader pursues the argument with breath- 
less interest from chapter to chapter, and hurries 
through the most astonishing revelations of our na- 
tion's resources, growth, and present-day power 
and stature ta a brilliant summary of our relations 
at the centurfy’s dawn to other countries, and to 
the great questions that confront the nation under 
the new world-conditious of to-day. 


The Baker & Taylor Co., 


5 & 7 E. 16th Street, - - 


STELLA AUSTIN'S 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Handsome New Editions. Reduced prices. 
Nicely illustrated and attractively 
bound in cloth. 


Our Next-Door Neighbour. $1.00. 


Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


For Old Sake’s Sake. 80 cts. 
Tom the Hero. $1.00. 
Rags and Tatters.. $1.00. 


Great Grandmother’s Shoes. $1.0 
Ben Cramer. 80 cents. 


Somebody. 40 cents. 


| career.” 


| Bradley Martin, Jr., 


The Little Lives of the Saints. 


Told by the Rev. PERCY DEARMER. Illustrated 
by CHARLES ROBINSON. Square 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent, post- 


paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


E.& J.B. YOUNG & CO.," $2.9" 


As. 


BY THE REV. WALKER GWYNNE. 


Blackwood’s for September, Captain 
aldane concludes the interestng narrative 
of his escape with two companions, from the 
military prison in Pretoria. “Lord Jim,” 
Mr. Conrad’s remarkable “Sketch,” reaches 
its thirty-fifth chapter. There are two ar- 
ticles interesting to sportsmen and to others 
who enjoy fresh and lively descriptions of 
scenery and wild adventures, one on the pur- 
suit of Wild Geese in Manitoba, the other on 
Salmon-fishing in Norway. The popular 
game of Golf forms the subject of another 
paper. The “Musings” open with a trenchant 
assault upon Lafayette, suggested by the re- 
cent unvailing of his statue in the garden of 
the Louvre. He was destitute of “the small- 
est element of heroism,” “the narrowest vain- 
est egotist who ever fought for a copy-book 


| heading,” “‘a pendant,’ “a priggish Grandison 
on a white horse.” His was “a timid little 


The writer is undoubtedly right in 
thinking that the presentation of this statue 
from America to France has no bearing upon 
the real relations between the two countries. 
The great majority over here were completely 


uninterested in the matter. The number 
closes with a stock article on China, the tenth 
paper on the War in South Africa and a 


paper on the Needs of the English Navy. 


Tue Critical Review for September con- 
tains the usual varied list of contents. This 
Quarterly is quite indispensable to the 


scholar or student who wishes to keep abreast 
of the course of modern thought in the realms 
of Theology and Philosophy. While it is 
published under Presbyterian auspices, the 
fact that all the articles are signed enables 
the reader to allow for the point of view in 
each case. The writers, in fact, represent 
various positions, from extreme “liberality” 
to stiff Calvinism. Now and then we meet 
with names distinguished among the scholars 
of the Anglican Church who are approved 
the editor, Dr. Salmond, in proportion 
their lukewarmness toward the principles 


to 
of 


their own Church, stigmatized as “ecclesias- 
ticism.”. But after all allowances have been 
made, it remains true that for fulness of in- 


formation touching recent publications, espe- 
the English, French, and German 
this Magazine is unrivaled. 


cially in 
languages, 


THE DISCUSSION of “Business principles 
in the Public Service” is continued in The 
Nineteenth Century for September. The Civil 
Service in England is undergoing a rather 
thorough oyerliauling—on paper—and the re- 
sult ought to be beneficial. Prof. F. Max 


Miiller contri 
as the first o 


utes a paper on Confucianism, 
a series on “The Religions of 


China,” and it is needless to remark that 
such papers from his pen are of permanent 
value. The article on “The Situation 

Italy,” by Sig. Giovanni della Vecchia, is 


explanatory of much that puzzles outsiders 
in regard to Italian political and social con- 
ditions, and is strongly optimistic. King 
Victor Emmanuel III. has begun his reign 


| well, and with the expressed or tacit approval 


of all but the most extreme partisans. Mr. 
has a paper on “Amer- 
in which he strenuously 
defends the policy of “Expansion,” and gives 
weighty reasons for supporting it. “The Ma- 
jolica of Siena” is a very interesting article 
for art lovers, and “The Oldest Picture Book 
of All” will gratify students of Astronomy. 
“Statistics of Suicide,’ by Reginald A. Skel- 
ton, is a sociological paper that will attract 


ican Imperialism,” 


attention. Altogether this is a very good 
numbe} 
Tur Sanitarian for October continues its 


Abstract of Proceedings of the International 
Congress of Hygiene and Demography at 


by | 


Aggregate Sale Nearly One Million. 


“MANUAL of CHRISTIAN DOC- 
TRINE.”’ According to the Church Cate- 
chism and the Christian Year. 650th Thousand. 
Senior Grade with Glossary for Teachers and 
the Oldest Scholars, 25 cents: Middle Grade, 
15 cents; Junior Grade, 10 cents; Primary 
Grade, 6 cents. 


“A more successful attempt to supply a great need 
has never been m.de in the «merican Church 
—Churchman (N Y. De 


aT 


‘“‘BIBLE LESSONS FOR THE CHRIS- 
TIAN YEAR.” 150th Thousand. There are 
two series of these Lessons, one on the Old 
Testament and the other on the New. The 
Primary Grade of each series is attractively 
illustrated. Senior Grade for Teachers and 
the Oldest Scholars, 25 cents; Middle, Junior, 
and Primary Grades, 12 cents each. 


“This truly very superior work.”’—Church Bells 
(Lond n). 

“We admire 
point of the lessons.’ 


the clearness, analytic power, and 


'"—Churchman (N.Y ). 


“FIVE HUNDRED STORIES AND 
ILLUSTRATIONS.” Adapted to the Chris- 
tian Vear for the usecof Catechists, Teachers, 
and Preachers. 12mo, cloth, 372 pages, with 


Index, $1.50. 
“One of the best and most doctrinally useful col- 
lections that we have lately seen.”—Guardian 


(London.) 


PUBLISHED BY 


EDWIN S. GORHAM, 
Late of the firm of JAMES POTT & CO, 


Novre.—Mpr. GoruAM, for over thirty years associ 
ated with Mr. James Port, begs to announce that he 
will continue the retail business as hitherto con- 
ducted by the late firm of JamgEs Potr & Co., at 
Fourth Avenue and 22d Street, New York City, to- 
gether with the publishing and imp rting of theolog- 
ical and Church lHterature. Headquarters fur the 
standard editions of the Bible, Rook of Common 
Prayer, the Hymnal, etc., as issued by the Cambridge 
and Oxford Presses. A/l new books supplied at 
discount qrices. 


Church Missions House, 
Fourth Avenue and 22dSt., New York City 


“Responsibility” 


FER 


A Calk With Girls 


RHE 


BY THE REV. E.,.E; HOLMES; 


Canon Chr’ ch, Oxford. 


We have just made a very dainty booklet 
of 40 pages, containing the most helpful talks 
to girls on the subject of ‘Responsibility.’ 
It is delightfully told; it is what every girl 
will be glad to read; it will do every one,.of 
them good; and every girl will be thankful to 
the person who presents her with a copy. 


The booklet is bound in leatherette, the 
pages are printed with a handsome red bor- 
der, and it is in every way attractive as a gift 
book. Those who have girl friends in their 
’teens should make liberal use of the booklet. 

Price: Single copies post paid, 25 cents, 
10 or more copies at the rate of 20 cents, 
post paid. 


Che Young Churchman Zo., 


Publishers, % x Milwaukee, Wis, 


Ocr. 20, 1900 


The S. S. Lessons 
i! 9 0 ii Uniform 


Diocesan 
Scheme 
Do not fail to send for sample 
copies of the new Quarterlies, 
beginning with Advent. Every 
clergyman will receive a set next 
week; others can have samples 
free on application. Avoid all 
crude and unsatisfactory plans of 
instruction in your Sunday- 
school and examine the uniform 
Lessons of the Diocesan Com- 
mittees, which have been widely 
studied for more than twenty 
years, and are now used in more 
than three-quarters of all the 
Sunday-schools of the Church 
in America. 


Address 


THOMAS WHITTAKER 
2 & 2 Bible House, New York. 


BOSSSSSSSSSSS SSSSSSS 5 SSSSSSS 


To The Cergy 


We have constant appeals for a 
large type Prayer Book for the 
pews, at areasonable cost. The 
lowest priced one made is 60 cts. 
net; but we have overcome that 
difficulty, and have secured a 


special edition of the Oxford y 
Prayer Book, 12mo, cloth, pica 
type, bound precisely like the : 
60 cent edition, but which we 8) 


are putting on the market at a 
reduced rate. 

This is ¢ '~ain sale,’’ and 
the orders mts. ne direct to \ 
us, as no one else can furnish 
them. 

If your church is furnished 
with the 32mo book,you should 
put one or two of the 12mo 
book in each seat in addition. 


PRICES 


Single copies, . aw G EGO 
10 to 100 copies at the 
RACE Ole seas 32 


100 and over, at therateof .30 


Edition limited- and will not 
be made again. This, as we said 
above is a ‘‘bargainsale,’’andno 
parish can afford to miss getting 


a supply. 
The Young Churchman Co., 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 


The Diving Church. 


Paris, all of which is valuable, and the char- 
acter of the contributors of such high repute 
as to make objection to any conclusions they 
may reach almost farcical. Such topics as 
The Protection and Purification of Water 
Supplies, by M. Launay and others; The 
Sanitation of the Interior of Houses Con- 
nected With the Public Sewer, by M. Louis 
Masson and Lacan and others; House Drain- 
age in Relation to the Public Sewer, by Mr. 
Roechling; Vitiation of the Atmosphere of 
Houses, Smoke Prevention, ctc., by M. Gau- 
thier and Prof. Grehaut; I{ygiene of Dvwyell- 
ing Houses in Towns, M. Pucey. These are 
only a few of the titles of papers or topics 
for discussion reported in this admirable 
magazine. 


THE Living Age completes in the Septem- 


ber number the quarterly volume ending that 
date. This journal continues to hold to its 


traditions, which we think must be “Only 
the Best” and its best pleases the best people. 
The last number contains “The Pious Pil- 
grimage,” by the author of HBlizabeih and 
Her German Garden. The pathetic little 
story of “A Head by Hellen,” by Adelbert 
Meinhardt, is coneluded, as is also Leslie 
Keith’s serio-comedy, “A Real Treasure.” 
“The Ornithology of Tennyson” from the 
| Spectator illustrates again the depth of 
| learning and the truthfulness to nature that 
possessed the mind of the Laureate. The 


mere table of contents of this valuable maga- 


zine would take all the space alloted us for 
the notiee of it. 
Tur Critic for October has an array of 


names for its contributors that would make 


any literary journal famous. Here are An- 
drew Lang, W. J. Rolfe, Richard Aldrich, 
Edmund Gosse, Gellet Burgess, each with an 
interesting article in his best vein. Who is 
so eloquent as Mr. Lang on “Conspiraey as a 


Fine Art”? Who so capable as W. J. Rolfe, 


himself one of the greatest of Shakesperian 
critics, to discourse on “Dr. Furness’ Great 
Achievement”? Who could compare with 
Mr. Gosse as authority on Hans Christian 
Anderson? And who of all outside or inside 
that “Maddest Boston’ could be selected to 
write thoughts that burn concerning that 
madness? The Lounger knows how to with- 


draw a charge, or to take back an assertion 
if wrong, so he gracefully apologizes for his 
premature, sometime, statement as to tl 

name of the author of Llizabeth and Her Ge) 
man Garden, then, riot to be bulldozed, bu' 
just to show he has no hard feelings, guesses 
again. The Critic is far and away the best 


critical journal in the country for quality of 


temper, for keenness of speech, for kindliness 
of tone, for fair treatment. 


THE International Monthly for October 
has its usual content of valuable and timely 
articles from Experts. Alfred Ramband con- 

{cludes his paper on “The Expansion of Rus- 
‘sia: Problems of the East and Problems of 
the Far East.” To one who does not wish 
to spend the time to wade through great his- 
tories, or even to one who does, tliese two 
articles of the learned French Senator will 
give a graphie statement of Russian polities 
and of Russian power and diplomacy. L, 
Marillier, instructor 'of religions, University 
of Paris, contributes an article on Primitive 
Objects of Worship. The New Italy is pic- 
tured in an able article by Salvatore Cortesi 
of Rome. Senator Hoar proclaims the' neces- 
sity for parties political for these United 
States and especially, in his opinion, tlie im- 
portance of Government by the Republican 
party, or, in other words, the importance of 
continuing in power the present Administra- 
tion. Senator Hoar has his reasons for this 
statement, and here states them in his wsua! 
eloquent style. A. . Morse, of Amherst Col- 
lege, writes the concluding article, and also a 
political one, entitled The Significance of the 
Democratic Party in American Politics. 


| Lousiana; Rey. D 


| 
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Educational. 


National 
Zathedral School 


For Girls 


Opens October ist, 1900. 


The Rt. Rev. HENRY YATES SATTERLEB 
President of Board of Trustees. 


Fireproof building, erected at a cost of $200,000. Park 
of 30 acres overlooking National Capital. Preparation 
forcollege. Graduate courses. Unrivalled advantages 
in Music. Modern gymnasium Out-of-door work and 
play. MISS BANGS and MISS WHITON, Principals. 
Address [t. St. Alban, Washington, D.C. 


KEMPER HALL, Kenosha, Wis. 


A Schoo! for Girls, under the care of the Sisters of 
St. Mary. The Thirticth Year begins September 24, 
1900. References; Rt. Rev. I, L. Nicholson, D.D., 
Milwauk: Rt. Rey. W. &. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; 
Rt. Rev. Geo. F. Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; David 
B. Lyman, Esq., Chicago; W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chi- 
cago. Address Tue SISTER SUPERIOR. 


WATER‘ AN HALL, Sycamore, Ill. 


THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLs. 

Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop Mclaren, 
D.D., D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. 
Board and tuition, $300 per school year. Address, 
Rev. B. F. FLEetTwoop, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 
ST. MARY'S SCHOO‘, noxville, Ill. 

Now in its Thirty-third Year, 
Prominent I'amilies in many States, during a third 


of a century 
Students are 
vacancy. Es 
charge. Ad 


have been patro 
eceived at any t 
ort is furnished 


; of this Institution. 
1e when there is a 
from Chicago without 


Rev. C, W. LEFYINGWELL, Rector. 


GRAFTON HALL, Schooi fo 
Fond du ac, Wis. 


College Preparatory, and Graduate Courses. 
ial advantages in Languages, Music 2nd Art. 

Modern Equipment.—Individual Kooms. 

Refers to Rt. Rev. C. C. Grafton, S.1.D., Bishop of 
‘ond du Lac; Rt. Rev. G. Mott Williams, D.D., Bish 
p of Marquette; Rt. Rev. D. S. Tuit D.D., Bishop 
of Missouri. Rt. Rev. Davis Sessums )., Bishop of 
Parker Morgan, D.., New York; 
yen’l. E. S. Bragg, Fond du Lac. Address: 


REY. B. TALBOT ROGERS, M.A., 
Warden, 


Young Ladies, 


Spe 


RACINE COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


“The school that makes manly boys.” Graduates 
enter any university. Diploma admits to Univer- 
sitics of Michigan 1nd Wisconsin. Address, 

Rey. H. D. Ropinson, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


ne 


KNICKERBACKER HALL, Indianapoiis, ind. 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. Sehool year 
beyins September 26th 1960. College preparation ind 
special courses. Enlarged grounds and new building 
ready in September. 

MARY HELEN ‘YERKES, 


Susan HILL YERKES, | Principals. 


Miss @. E. MASOQN’S School for Girls. 


The Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. Gradu- 
ating 1nd Special courses. Prepares for College. Send 
for illustrated Catalogue. Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M., Prin. 


WINDSOR HALL, Waban, Mass. 


The school for girls offers the valuable combina- 
tion of country life and Boston advantages Address 
MISS ANNA M. GOODNOW. 


770 


SPAULDING & CO. 


Ecclesiastical Departmenit.... 


We devote our attention ex- 
clusively to work for ‘‘ THE 
CHURCH,” giving only the 
best. eee 


MEMORIALS RECE!VE 
SPECIAL ATTENTION. 
ss 


SPAULDING & CO., 


Jackson Blyd. and State St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


eeee eee eeOeeteoneen2eeee8 @ 


opello, €tper 6 @: 
21 E. 17TH ST, NY: 


: Publishers of Sacred Music: 


: ANTHE MS, ORAI ‘ORIOS: 
° SERVICES, ETC. & 4° 
* Send for Catalogue of our 

“Harvest « Thanksgiving Anthems ° 


. - eae 


eeco@e 


1 ei 


Magazine Club List. 


Where Orders are Addressed to 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO. 
[50 cis. must be added to these rates 
m not paid in advance.| 
THE LIVING CHURCH and THE 
CHURCH ECLECTIC $3.40 
THE LIVING CHURCH and THE 
BOR U Meee: ee . 4.75 
THE LIVING CHURCH and TH! 
CENTURWe 5.75 
THE LIVING CHURCH and HAK 
PER’S WEEKLY. 5.50 
THE LIVING CHURCH and HAR- 
PER’S BAZAR. . 5.50 
2HE LIVING SCH! URCH and AT- 
LANTIC MONTHLY. 5.25 
THE LIVING CHURCH and HAR- 
PBERISEMION DHL Y. 2. | ae Gere 
THE SUIVING “CHURCH@Eand Si 
NICHOLAS. . Re. d 4.75 
THE LIVING CHURCH and SCRIB- 
NER’S MAGAZINE 4.75 
THE ; LIVING CHURCH and RE- 
VIEW of REVIEWS 4.25 
THE LIVING CHURCH and YOUTH’S 
COMPANION (new subs. only) . 3.50 
THE LIVING CHURCH and COS- 
MOPOLITAN. 2.90 | 
THE LIVING CHURCH and Mc- | 
CLUREIS@. "tee. <a 2.90 | 


See also Title Page tor Cluh Rates with | 
other publications of the Young Churchman 
Co. 


Orders for the above must invariably 
be sent at the same time. Address 


The Young Churchman Co., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


| CHAS. G. BLAKE & CO. 


The Diving Church. 


| 


| 
| 


Corres. 
pondence 
Solicited. 


59 Carmine St., 


Ocr. 20, 1900 


o 


Chancel Memorials for Christmas. 


Should be decided on at once, so that ample time. 
for important work can be given for execution in 
STONE, MARBLE, CARVED WOOD, METAL &c. 


NEW YORK. 


NELSON’S Prayer Books | 


and Hymnals: 


Write for catalogue. 


Price, $1.25 


No. 1030. 


and Hlymunals. 


Many new and attractive styles in Khaki Calf and other 
fine bindings have been added to our exquisite lines, which 
are printed on fine white and celebrated India paper. 


THE LIVING CHURCH says of the workmanship of these Prayers 
‘Tt cannot be excelled in the world.’ 


IN SETS, FROM 60 CENTS UPWARDS. 
For sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of list price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 
37=41 East 18th Street, New York. 


MENEELY BELL CO., 


CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager 
Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. g—@ Send for 
Catalogue. The C. 8. BELL CO., Hillsboro,O. 


Church Bene Peon es ee Peals of Best 


> THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


A FAVORABLY KNOWN, SINCE 
Bh HAVE FURN sie 25.0 501626. 
. (JHURGH, SCHOOL & Lee eunesr Best 


LY Ole WE 
AWEST- TROY. N Y. BAL METAL 


fmm? CHIMES, Etc, CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 
CHIMES 


CHURCH BELLS anc'reats 


MoSHANEt BE Li FOUN ORY. Y. Baltimore, Md. 


Bits as. 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foamy Co., Cincinnati, Q. 


(CVRCH EG 


ART - Nanent 
alr): SF VRNITVRE 270W27 Ser.NEW YORK. 


{9b \ 
pe FOR 


‘Monuments ie 


CELTIC CROSSES A SPECIALTY 
720 Woman’s Temp!e, Chicago. 


Chi rh ( Cushions. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our free 
book. Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St.. N. Y. 


COX SONS & VINING 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, 
Choir Yestments, 
Embroideries and Materials, 
Custom Made Clerical Clothing 


Stained Glass 


THE FLANAGAN & BIEDENWEG CO. 
Show Rooms, 57--63 Illinois St., CHICAGO, Ils. 


COLEGATE ART GLASS CO, 
Established in 1860 by E. Colegate. 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS AND BRASSES, 
Highest award Augusta Exposition, 1891. 
318 West 13th Street, New York. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH. 
Memorials. Supplies. 


THE COX SONS & BUCKLEY CO. 


Church Furnishers and Decorators. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
WINDOWS, 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 


R. G GEISSLER, % Marble and Metal Work 
56 Weat 8th St. (near 6th Ave.), New York 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 


GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS. 


27-29 South Clinton Street, - - Chicago, ill. 


OF ALL KINDS. 


PHEENIX FURNITURE CO., Eau Claire, Wis. 


CARRIAGE BUYERS CAX,SAVE, MONEY. 
Makers of Vehicles and Harness in the world sell 


ing direct tothe consumer. ELKHART HARNESS 
& CARRIAGE MFG, CO., Elkhart, Ind, 
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G. HARRY DAVIS. JOHN W. WOOD. 


A BROTHERTOOD GROUP. 


Ce encouraging things about the Brotherhood of St. An- 


drew Convention at Richmond this year, for iliere were 


some discouraging ones, were the larger number of men than 
usual who came to attend the quiet hours on the day preceding 


the beginning of the regular sessions; the uniform earnestness 
and enthusiasm of, all of the sessions; and the determination 
very generally expressed to go home and tell the Brotherhood 
everywhere that a new leaf must be turned over, and more re- 
sults accomplished. The disecouragements came on the opening 
day of the convention proper, and were contained in the Coun- 
eil’s report. In spite of the fact that the Council has always 
been known as a conservative body, and rarely to have given 
roseate outlooks, the convention was not a little depressed by 
what it heard from its Council. In all other respects the Rich- 
mond meeting was quite equal to those that have preceded 
There were fewer clergy present, not from lack of interest, but 
rather, it was thought, because there were more laymen, and thx 
clergy were therefore less in eyidence in comparison. Althoug') 
it was the fifteenth convention, and the leaders are growing old, 
the convention as a whole contained fewer gray-haired men than 
any since that of Washington in 1894. The addresses were all 
of the highest character, probably the two best to be given by 
laymen, haying been those of William C. Sturgis and Robert E. 
Speer. i Ak 

Delightful weather and aycity full of historic interest gaye 
local setting to the Brotherhood men’s visit. The hospitality of 
the city was of the Southern sort:-Many delegates were en- 
abled, as they have not been to such an extent in some couven- 
tion cities, to see the inside of homes. The Church selected for 
the principal services was historic St. Paul’s, just off the spa- 
cious grounds which surround the old Capitol. General Robert 
E. Lee’s old pew was occupied on the opening day by Philadel- 
phians. Just above was the tablet to his memory, and by ‘ts 
side, the window containing the magnificent figure of Moscs. 
On the opposite side of the church is the Jefferson Davis pew, 
and above it the splendid window by Wilson, and the tablet to 
the children of the Confederate leader. It was in this pew that 
Mr. Davis sat on the Sunday morning when news reached him 
of the final and decisive action of General Lee. The Brother- 
hood neyer met under conditions quite like these before. Its 


JOHN BP, FAURE. ILAS M’BEE. 
members not only enjoyed the novelty, but they came earl 
admire the sincerity of the patriotism, and the loyalty of tl 
Churehmanship. As an entertainer, Richmond struek hie 


water mark. 


THE QUIET. HOURS © VEDNESD. 


Old St. Paul’s was filled-to welcome Bishop Hall of Ve 
mout, who talked for fully two of the three quiet hours, and yei 
so helpful was what he said that on« 


could hardly believe the time had 


been so long. He took up the three 
Commissions in St. Matthew xxyi. 
16-20; St. Johm xx. 19-23; and St. 
John xxi. 15-18) At one place he 
spoke of the genius and the meaning 
ot the Creed, deploring the mechan- 
ical voice nnd manner in which it is 
too often recited. He asked the men 


to say it with him, and new meaning 
seemed to come, so admirable was 
the infleetion and so full-yoiced the 
reeitation. The incident was the 
turning point of the afternoon, and after it there was a glow of 
interest, feeling which, the men present declare the service to 
have been the best of the convention. 


BISHCP HALL. 


In the eyening the ladies ot the several parishes of Rich- 
mond gave an informal reception to such delegates as had ar- 


rived, andthe affair was a most delightful one. 
THURSDAY'S OPENING SERVICE. 


Bishop Hall of Vermont, Bishop Gibson of Virginia, the 
Rey. R. P. Williams (Washington), the Rey. Dr. John K. Ma- 
son (Louisville), the Rey. H. J. Cook (Conshohocken, Pa.), the 
Rey. Preston Nash (Riehmond), and the vested choir of St. 
Paul’s, made up the procession which marched up the main aisle 
between solid lines of men for the opening’ service in Virginia’s 
historic chureh. Bishop Gibson took no text, but began his 
sermon with the words, said with all the earnestness which 
Southern hospitality can command: 

“Richmond is glad to see you. This city loves outspokem 
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religion. Virginians are a religious people. The best citizens are in 
the churches; not outside of 
them. Missions and Sunday 
Schools are established and 
stalwart men lead them. One 
hundred years ago conditions 
here were different. The 
churches were then crumbling 
to the ground. Only three 
times a year were there cele- 
brations of the Holy Com- 
munion, and for want of a bet- 
ter place and a better arrange- 
ment, a service was alternated 
with Presbyterians in the State 
Capitol. But a great awaken- 
ing came, and we have never 
since been asleep. On the site 
of a theater, the Monumental 
Church was built: New chureh- 
es arose, new congregations 
formed, and everywhere the 
name of Jesus honored. It were 
worth one hundred years of effort to bring about such a change. We 
love the Brotherhood, therefore, because, as you can see, it is an 
organization haying aspirations after our own heart. Here in Vir- 
ginia the spirit of worship has been poured into liturgical forms 
until there is not a dull line leit.” 

The more formal part of the sermon contained the points that 
there need be no fear for the futire of religion. God attends to that. 
The fear is that we may not improve our privileges. Virginia 
Churchmen are going back to the land, are rebuilding the old homes, 
and repainting and repairing the old churches. The balance of the 
address, spoke. in a hearty fashion which made it more of a tall 
than a sermon, delightfully informal and helpful, exalted the Christ, 
and laid much stress upon practical methods of so doing the same as 
to make home missionaries of srotherhood members. He said there 
was a time wien the Church was afraid of enthusiasm. He was glad 
it is not afraid now. 


BISHOP GIBSON. 


BUSINESS SESSION. 


In the sence of President Houghteling, of Chicago, First Vice- 
President !avis, of Philadelphia, called ihe Convention to order, in a 
hall admir)!y adapted for its purposes. <A cordial welcome to Rich- 
mond was siended by Council Member Thomas C. Ruffin, who spoke 
of the historic character of his city. A long list of names of Brother- 
hood men sd have died during the year was read, and prayers were 


said. The Convention elected Willia: n ©. Sturgis (New: Haven), 
President. |’. A. Robinson ( !ouisville), ©. 8S. Shoemaker (Pittsburgh), 
and G. ‘inney (Savanna), Vice-Presidents, and Duff G. Maynard 
(New \ ), E. L. MeDonaid (Louisville), and J. C. Wagner (Phila- 
delphia ). Secretaries. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 


The report of the Council, next 
most «scouraging one e\er present 
known conservatism of tlie Council, 


‘ad, Was in many respects the 
to a Convention. Even the 
and the necessity to present to 


the }rotherhood at large the facts concerning the movement, failed to’ 


dispei the gloom which the reading of it by Assistant Secretary Mont- 
gomery produced. There has been « net loss of 14 chapters during 
the year, and the ayerage members!)'p of each has fallen during the 
last cight years from |4 to 10. The report suggested either that some 
men ceased to work or were doing so outside of the Brotherhood, and 
said that the recruiting of new men was perhaps the greatest question 
before the organization to-day, if it is to go on. 

There were words of apprecia‘ion for retiring secretaries, \lessrs. 
Hadden, Peyton, and Wood, the latter of whom has been (‘eneral 
Secretary for nine years, but retires to become Corresponding Seere- 
tary of the Board of Missions. St. Andrew’s Cross has fallen con- 
siderably in circulation. Only two in three Brotherhood men jake it. 
{ts financial condition was declared to be unsatisfactory, and men- 
tion of its discontinuance was made. The treasury of the Brother- 
hood, apart from the Cross, is not in good shape. Members do not 
pay their dues. The Self-Denial Week, tried for several years, was 
found last year to be a failure, and so at Columbus it was decided to 
try voluntary offerings. But this plan brought in last year $2,126 
from 736 men out of a total of 13,000, and the amount is declared 
by the Report to be inadequate to the needs. It was stated that the 
organization would be stronger and be doing better work if members 
were making more sacrifices in its behalf. 

Army work has been discontinued in part because the need has 
in some measure passed, and other Church agencies, especially in 
Manila, seem willing to take it up, and because there seemed to the 
Council opposition to it in the minds of many members. Frank E. 
Woods is just completing his third year as Brotherhood missionary 
in Japan, and the Bishop is about to put more work upon him. 

“We recommend that greater attention be given to the question 
of missions. There is work to be done and information to he 
acquired and disseminated. We should like to see every Chapter 
engaged in some form of mission work, both by establishing and main- 
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taining Church services in places at present unprovided with them,’ 


and by endeavoring to further the welfare of the general missionary 
work of the Church. In view of the present widespread error with 
regard to the value and results of missions in China, we should like 
to see five hundred groups of Brotherhood men deyoting at least 
one evening a month for the next year to a systematic study of the 
record of missions in that land. Abundant material is at hand for 
the purpose. We are prepared to make detailed suggestions to any 
who may desire them. And again, we should like to see the Brother- 
hood undertake the careful distribution of missionary leaflets and 
other publications. In this way a large amount of accurate informa- 
tion could be imparted. The officers of the Missionary Society of our 
Church would welcome such aid and would supply the material with- 
out cost.’ 

“In obedience to the instructions of the Columbus Convention, 
your Council has suggested to the Councils of other National Brother- 
hoods that the Rule of Service should be conformed to the terms of 
the Washington Basis of Union as a step towards such restatement 
as may ultimately be agreed upon. The Washington Basis reads: 
‘The Rule of Service is to make an earnest effort each week to bring 
at least one young man within the hearing of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ.’ 

“The only definite reply is from the English Council, which is 
adverse to the suggestion, on the ground that it deems it unwise to 
make any temporary change in the wording of the Rule, and believes 
that whatever change is made should be made directly rather than 
indirectly. The Special Committee of this Council, appointed under 
the instructions of the Baltimore Convention to consider the question 
of a restatement of the Rule, will present a further report. 

“Whatever action may ultimately be taken in this matter, we 
would remind you that the Brotherhood of St. Andrew has reached 
that point where the test of membership should be more far-reach- 
ing than the merely literal keeping of its Rules of Prayer and Ser- 
vice. The Brotherhood was founded for the purpose of spurring men 
forward to a recognition and acceptance of the first principles of the 
Christian religion. If we are prepared to take our position on the 
fighting line for the extension of the Kingdom of God, if we are pre- 
pared to give ourselves to the winning of men to His service, then we 
will not only keep these Rules in the letter, but we will vitalize them 
by constant prayer and service. If we are not prepared to take our 
position out and out for Christ, and fight on the firing line, then 
neither these Rules nor any other rules will avail.” 

The Juniors made rapid strides last year, gaining 44 chapters, 
and the statement was made that plans are under consideration for 
the development of this work along safe but advanced lines. The 
assertion is often made that boys drift away from Sunday School 
and Chureh. They do not drift. They simply follow the men, and 
upon this statement an appeal is made by the Council to mend their 
Ways. 

There was no discussion following the Report, but some protests 
were read from chapters against the proposed changes in the form of 
the Rule of Service. Greetings were ordered sent to the Daughters 
of the King, in session in Pittsburgh, and greetings were received 
from Councils in Canada and in England. Treasurer John P. Faure 
made a statement to the effect that his accounts were not in good 
shape, and he wanted time to prepare them. He mentioned the ques- 
tion of a new Treasurer. 3 


“THE KINGDOM OF GOD IS WITHIN YOU.” 


Printed reports of Brotherhood Conventions lose much. They 
cannot contain the spirit of the meeting. For example, WILLIAM C. 
STuRGIS, who made one of the two addresses of Thursday afternoon, 
does as much with his manner, his personal earnestness, his spiritu- 
ality, as with his text. His addresses are never applauded while he is 
delivering them. The time is too precious for applause; what he 
says, and his manner of saying it, too important and impressive. 
The applause comes at the last. He spoke on the topic “The King- 
dom of (‘od is Within You.” His fir.» was the recognition of 
the absolute authority of the King. : <°.. ned the fleeting char- 


acter of earthly kings; in an endeavor to bring out the meaning of 
the word “absolute,” reciting most dramatically the lines from Rich- 
ard Iil. Then he pointed to the spontaneous service of St. Paul as a 


slave to Christ, and the significance of St. Paul’s mention of that 
slavery to the Romans, a people into whose every civic notion the 
idea of slavery was interwoven. 

\Ve are offered in our day many guides. There be lords many 
an’ gods many, and in it all comes bewilderment. People want to 
follow their own notions, trusting to them rather than to the Lord 
Jesus Christ. An Indian guide in northern New Brunswick went 
out to look for a new route over which he was to take two men next 
day. Snow began to fall. The night passed. In the morning the 
men started out to see if any trace of their guide could be found. 
Not a hundred yards away he sat, his back against a tree, partly 
covered: with snow,—dead. In one hand was his compass, broken, 
and in the other the stone with which he had smashed it. Losing his 
way he had tried to rely upon his own sense of direction. The com- 
pass contradicted that sense and he smashed it in his despairing 
agony. 

A few years ago there died a man who in youth smashed his 
compass because it ‘told him what he did not believe. Robert Inger- 


= 
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soll froze to death at last, after having tried to induce many others 
to follow their own, rather than God’s compass. Mr. Sturgis begged 
Brotherhood men to have confidence; to believe that they could do 
what they wanted to do. If they expected defeat, they would get 
defeat, and deserve defeat. If they started out to try, Jesus being 
their Helper, they could not fail. Go back to your work expecting, 
not defeat, but success. 


MISSIONARY. 


Mr. Sturgis was followed by Jomn R. Mort, of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement, who gave a general missionary talk, especially con- 
cerning countries he has visited. He made the point that if the 
Brotherhood is to be missionary, cach chapter, and each member of a 
chapter, must be missionary. 


THURSDAY EVENING SERVICE. 


Nothing could have been more helpful than the simple service on 
Thursday evening in preparation for the Corporate Celebration of the 
following morning. Imagine a historic chureh filled wih young men; 
no choir or assisting clergy to help. There was only the Rey. T. D. 
Brarron, of St. Mary’s, Raleigh. Going into the pulpit, he led in an 
unusual and yet exceedingly helpful series of three addresses, which 
were separated by periods of silent prayer. He read also some pray- 
ers and collects that were wonderfully well chosen. Assuming that 
the place of love in the world, in the Church, in the divine plan of 
salvation, is understood, he took the practical side of the prepara- 
tion, and of the average Brotherhood man’s experiences. His central 
word was fellowship—its basis, its bond, and its proof. On the basis 
he used the incident of the coin and its superseription, and made the 
word take on a material phase—religion and polities. Men should 
do, not what they please, but what they ought to, with their own. 
He contrasted the verses beginning respectively “Be ye sure that the 
Lord,” ete., and “For Ged so loved the world that He gave,” etc. 

Confidence is the first essential of our dealings with men, as faith 
is the first essential of our dealing with God. Others have a right 
to deal with us as we are. Our duty to others inyolves the obligation 
not to deceive them. Confidence is to society what cement is to a 
stone wall. 

Under the last heading he said that sympathy is the voice of 
love. Following his third address he had the kneeling men recite 
with him the lines beginning, “Though I speak with the tongues,” etc., 
and following the address on Confidence, the same was done with the 
Fifteenth Psalm, a re-reading of which will show its remarkabl: 
appropriateness. 


THE CORPORATE CELEBRATION. 


About eight hundred men were at the church on Friday morning 
for the Corporate Celebration. The arrangements were in every way 
admirable, as they usually are. Bishop Gibson was the celebrant, 
and he was assisted by the Rev. L. R. Mason (Richmond), the Rev. 
Preston Nash (Riehmond), and the Rey. Clifton Macon (San Fran- 
cisco). It was an inspiring sight to see a large church almost com- 
pletely filled with men, who had gathered at an early hour to receive 
the Holy Communion; according to the ancient custom of the Chureh 
—before they had partaken of earthly food. 


FRIDAY MORNING, 


One would think that with a convention hall on the roof o! the 
hotel in which three in four of the delegates to that Convention sicep, 
the attendance ought to be prompt in gathering. Asa matter of {nct, 
delegates at Richmond were slower getting into the hall than tley 
have ever been. It was half an hour after the prescribed time betore 
the Convention got to work on Friday morning, and although it 
started nearly on time for the afternoon session, many men came in 
late. 

The morning session was a business one. 


at 


ET CONVENTION. 


(Oboes 


The chief business was the getting of an expression from the 
Convention about where it wished to meet next year. ‘he Council 
decides the matter, but the expression of the Convention is usually 
followed. Philadelphia and Detroit were applicants for the honor, 
the latter coupling its invitation with the condition that it be a July 
meeting. : ) 

On one hand was the probability of a very large-meeiing, for 
Philadelphia has by far the strongest Local Assembly in the Lyrother- 
hood, and geographically it is the centre of a large membership. On 
the other hand there was an experiment of a change in date and a 
meeting place in a city where the Brotherhood is weak. The Con- 
vention decided to try the experiment, and recommended Deiroit. 
That which turned the tide was the belief that many men are kept 

away from conventions by their inability to be absent from business 
in October. Students in colleges, boys in school, these were held io 
form, also, the mass of those who have rights which others ought to 
tespect. There was argument that the Brotherhood, being rather 
weak at present, ought to go to Philadelphia next year, get strength 
from a great convention, and try its experiments later. But the 
members were in no such mood, and Detroit won easily. <A strong 
card in Detroit’s favor was a letter from the Mayor of Detroit, him- 
self a Brotherhood man, endorsing the invitation. 
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BIBLE CLASS LESSONS. 

lor some time the Brotherhood has had a committee on Bible 
class‘ lessons. In its report, read on Friday, it stated that it was, 
in conjunction with the Joint Diocesan Lesson Committee, preparing 
Jesson outlines for the next five years. At its request it was there- 
fore continued. Figures. were given for the Army work, already men- 
tioned in the report of the National Council. The amount received 
for it was $6,228, and there is a small balance on hand. 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. 


The Junior Department Report, read by Seeretary Owens, in the 
absence of Chairman Miller, showed that the Denial Week, which 
proved not productive of large 
results among the seniors, is 
practical, expedient, and help- 
ful. There have been a growth 
of 45 chapters, more cobpera- 
tion in Loeal Assemblies, some 
breaking down of parochialism, 


and a market established for 
information, experience, and 
encouragement. Boys make 
calls upon the sick, distribute 
literature, and ‘invite other 
boys to church in a way that 
may well shame seniors. There 
has heen also a growth in the 
Spiritual life of the boys en- 
enrolied. These words of cau- 
tion are given: 
Do not, in starting a new 
chapter or reviving an o!:| one, 
W. H. OWEN, JR. be af: of getting boys who 
are too young. Boys of eleven 
or twelve often make splendid workers. © ve the probationary 
period. Never start a chapter unless there is something definite for 
it to do, and after it is started see that eve) ember has a (efinite 
part of the chapter task. 
“We state our ever-increasing need for ders to embrace our 


Scores of boys in every State are waiting to 
be told to advance to a field that is large, and that with an enthu- 
siasm and moral courage which shaines us men, to learn in Christ’s 
army the art of war against the sin whieh doth so easily beset us 
The afternoon was concluded with four excellent addresses, by IT. 


growing opportunities. 


D. W. English of Pittsburgh, on “The Rule of Prayer,’ Edmund !ill- 
ings of Boston, on “The Rule of Service,” Carleton Montgomery of 
New York on “The Need of Workers,” and E. H. Bonsall of Phila 
delphia on “The Training of Workers.’ 
THE RULE OF PRAYER.” 
Mr. Enorisn said the great need of the Brotherhood is not num 


on throug) prayer, of the men 
already in it. Chapters fail b 
‘ause their windows are kept 
hut, and members have their 
sacks turned toward Jerusalem. 


bers of new men but greater consec: 


any a worker forgets, him- 
self, to pray. lie urges others 
to do so, and nevlects, himself, 
to do it. We ought to learn to 
pray for God’s Spirit, just as our 
lungs pray for air. When we 
learn this lesson, there will be 
no talk of a lack of spiritual 
health in the Brotherhood. He 


told the incident of five men 
who worked on five hundred, it 
appearing incidentally that he 
was one of the five. ‘Their 
method was ‘to send through 
the mails to selected addresses 
and so as to reach thé recipient 
on each Saturday morning, ))0s- 
tal cards on which were prinied 
in Iarge text, short Seripture lessons. In the eorner of the card was 
an addréss which the recipient might”use for the reply if he s 

desired. For a long time no response whatever came. At last re 

sponses began to come, actuated by mere curiosity. Even these were 
very few when compared with the large number sent out. The men 
were not, however, discouraged. Hach week, when’ the ecards were 
mailed, the men met and prayed for the message they bore. Then 
each day they prayed individually for the missions of the cards. At, 
length replies began to come. There were invitations to eall, and 
the result as a whole was most remarkable. It proved beyond ques- 
tion that God does answer prayer. 

Mr. English related his visit to one man, ill unto death, who 
had been veached and brought to Christ through this postal card 
effort. Mr. English said, however, that the postals were merely the 
method; that which accomplished results was the answer which 
God gave to prayer. 


H. D. W. ENGLISH. 
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THE RULE OF SERVICE, 


Mr. Billings, who is a Boston social settlement worker, talked 
of persistent effort in the application of the Rule of Service; the 
Rule in its broad and not in its narrow sense. Without making it 
at all personal, the fact came out that he had himself worked upon 
one man for twelve years and 
has not yet succeeded. Still, 
he believed as firmly as he be- 
lieved in the Brotherhood and 
in God that he would eventu- 
ally bring that man into the 
Church; it might be that he 
would yet appear on a 
Brotherhood convention -plat- 
form as a speaker. He urged 
personal work, and deplored 
bureaucracy of modern times. 
He said he never knew a com- 
mittee to shed a tear. He 
warned men who tried some- 
times to hide their religion 
from fear of being charged 
with cant, that there is danger 
of going too far. <A judge in 
Portland, volunteering to do 
some Brotherhood work, was 
sent by his rector to call on a 
man who proyed to be a tip-stave in his own court. The man, ¢on- 
siderably astonished, exclaimed that he never knew the Judge to 
interest himseli in anything of that sort. 

Mr. Billings wondered if |srotherhogd men in general let their 
light shine so poorly, and mentioned the struggle it cost him to 
dictate his notes, those which he held in his hand, to his office seere- 
tary. The latter knew him in a business way. A rector from a 
Boston suburban parish eame one day for Mr. Billings to show him 
the Settlement work of Boston. He was shown all of it, and ex- 
claimed at night at being pained over the fact that the Church was 
left out of all of it. The worker replied that every person whom the 


EpMUND BILLINGS. 


priest had seen that day was a follower of Christ. Had they not 
been they would not be at work as they were. Mr. Billings deplored 
the hiding o/ our true colors in this way, and wondered if others 
were as easily led to think of Brotherhood men as outside the Chureh, 
and as working on solely humanitarian lines, as was this suburban 


priest concerning these Settlement workers. 


THE CHURC!! S CAEL TO YOUNG MEN. 


Bishop Hatt of Vermont commended im his address at the 
Friday evening session, the action oi the Brotherhood Counci! in 
excluding the clergy from the platform. Heretofore it has been 
the custom, when opening different sessions, to call Been some 
convenient priest at hand to say the prayers. This time the pre- 
siding ollicer of convention or conference said the prayers at every 


session. ‘The Bishop, whose topic was “The Chureh’s Call to Young 
Men,” urged the old men of the Brotherhood to put young men for- 
ward, to put them on the Council, to give them places on the con- 
vention programmes, to 
ences, to use them in all possible ways. 
to distrust inexperience. 


He counseled them not 
To trust it is necessary if new blood is to 


be brought in, and new blood must be brought in. Even the House 
of Bishops would get into a rut and the Chureh would suffer were 
not new men coming constantly into it! 


Suppose beginners make mistakes. There are always plenty 
of people on hand to tell them of them. Never fear about that. 
It is probable that the most active days the organization has yet 
seen were those at the beginning of the movement, when everybody 
was fifteen years younger than now, and all inexperienced. Bring in 
the young blood. Keep the clergy off the platform and the programme. 
When ie B rotteBtiood can produce such men as I have heard here 
speak upon spiritual matters, with such breadth and depth as I have 
heard them speak, there is no need to eall upon the clergy, not even 
upon the Bishops, for speakers to discuss questions, to present mat- 
ters belonging peculiarly to lay effort within the Church. 

The hall was crowded, it being the largest ne so far. The 
special phase of the topic of the Bishop was “The Ohurch’s Call to 
Young Men of To-day.” He went to the sixth cena for his car- 
dinal illustration, relating graphically the story of Gregory the 
Great and his discovery in the market place of Rome of the fair 
slaves that came from Britain. Interested in souls, as every Bishop 
ought to be, he sent St, Augustine to Britain and bade him claim 
all that was pure, all that was beautiful, for the Christ in whose 
Name he came. That, he said, is the call of the Church to-day. She 
wants now just what she wanted a thousand years ago, the best 
service of the best men. The Bishop observed that he might, if what 
he heard were true, mention in the lives of the young men of to-day 
much that is impure because sensual, destructive because skeptical, 
distractive because frivolous, and damnable because dishonest. But 
he purposed to mention nothing of the sort. The average man does 
not need to be told that he ought to lead a better life. He knows 
he ought, What he does need to be told is that he can lead a better 


make them presiding officers) of confer- . 
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one, how to lead it, and about the Christ who will help him to lead 
it. The Chureh preaches a constructive Gospel of hope, not a 
tear-down one of criticism and pessimism. To deliver the message 
as he outlined it is the mission of the Church, of the Brotherhood, 
and of the Brotherhood man. 

The Bishop spoke of Methodist revivals, and said they filled a 
need, at least an apparent need, of the time. He feared that we 
had, in getting away from them, gone to the other extreme. While 
we ought not to employ methods that had very properly been con- 
demned and discarded, we ought not on the other hand to go to 
a formalism without heart, or to stick to old methods because too 
conservative to adopt and adapt new ones. We know more than 
our grandfathers did, and in just so far as we are wiser, just that. 
far are we bound to do more than our grandfathers did. We can 
recite the Creed. So could they. But we have advanced in Biblical 
knowledge as in other knowledge. We can understand the Creed 
better than they could, if we will. It is our duty to will. The 
Church can never shut her eyes to learning. As Gregory claimed 
the fair-haired Britons for Christ and His Church, so must we claim 
fair knowledge for Christ and His Church. 

Pointing to the rallying of the Rough Riders around a leader, 
he bade Brotherhood men to point those for whom they labored to 
that Leader who was and is fair-haired in all possible senses; beau- 
tiful and perfect in body, and.a God in soul. 


WORSHIP AND WORK. 


Ropert E. Speer, one of the secretaries of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions, was the second speaker. Like the Bishop 
of Vermont, to report him is to lose much of the inspiration. His 
points were many, and the great throng sat, as under the Bishop, 
silent and almost breathless to the end. Here are some points: 

The thought of men is making men of to-day. That is, men 
make themselves upon the ideals of other men. To start out with 
the purpose of searching and finding out God is to start out largely on 
one’s own strength. The true condition is the Father seeking the 
lost children, not the children seeking the Father. The Incarnation 
is the great call with which he should illumine his topie, “The 
Christian's Call to Worship and to Work.’ Christ Himself came 
forth to show that He is Himself the call. 

True worship is not the singing of psalms and the hearing of 
sermons, but the living of the life. He spoke of the manly ignorance 
of sin. Christ drove the dishonest merchants out of the temple, hut 
He did not know the ins and outs oftheir sins in order to be able 
to do so. “Slumming” is not a pre-requisite to help for the shims. 
He said we are not here to live lives of ease, but to work. (noting 
a verse, which he admitted was rather more plain than pelishe, 
and which contained a line about one getting his shoulder skinned 
in an attempt to do something worth while, he asked what shoulder 
were for but. to be skinned, what we had hearts capable of bearing 
the sufferings and sympathies of others for, if they were not to bear 
them, and to do it without boasting. His climax was the incident 
of the return of the Oregon, barnacled and battle-scarred, but yvic- 
torious in a battle which put the whole world ahead many years and 
set a new pace for American history; a battleship which was also the 
grandest religious tract America ever sent out. For his part, and 
he hoped for every member of the Brotherhood’s part, he wanted 
to go home as the Oregon did. He expected to fight many years yet, 
but when the summons came, it mattered not to him how many 
the sears won in honest war for Jesus Christ. 


SATURDAY’S SESSIONS. 


Saturday brought a slight release from the strain of the two 
preceding days. There was a gap in the prograinme, which was to 
have been filled in by a trip to old St. John’s, but it proved rainy, 
and not many went. Old St. John’s, it will be remembered is the 
Church in which Patrick Henry made his speech, familiar to every- 
body; thanks to the school-book makers of past days. ‘The boys 
came in for some meetings and a reception tendered by the Richmond 
boys, at which there were some splendid things to eati 


BUSINESS MATTERS. ie 


The special matter of the morning session’s opening was con- 
sideration of a change in the wording of the Rule of Service. A 
committee was named at a former convention to confer with other 
Brotherhoods on the matter. This committee, Silas McBee, chair- 
man, reported itself unable to accomplish anything, and asked to 
be discharged. John W. Wood, asked to explain the situation as 
secretary, said that the English Brotherhood was unable to formu- 
late its desires, but felt with the United States that some change 
might. be desirable, The Canadian Brotherhood stoutly deprecated 
any change. Hence the committee arrived at the conclusion that 
probably it was wise to drop the subject for a time. The convention 
seemed to feel otherwise and debated the question for an hour. There 
appeared to be a pronounced feeling on the part of many that well 
enough ought to be let alone, but there was also a considerable 
number who wanted a change. No definite phrase was suggested, 
and a motion was finally passed continuing the committee, but 
expressing no opinion, other than the implied one, whether a change 
was desired or not. It developed that most of the leading Brother- 


ee 


greeted. 
“yention prepared | to qusten to an address, they heard si mply the 
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hood men, including Messrs. Wood and McBee, desired a change, 
even if it were necessary first to abrogate the concordat between 
American and other Brotherhoods. 

When reports came to be furnished the convention, it was shown 
that the Council deliverance of the year was unusually conservative, 
when compared with the basis upon which it rested. It was shown 
that the official organ is in excellent financial shape, that there is 
no tangle in the accounts of the treasurer, that the Brotherhood 
owes nothing to anybody that it has not ample money and bills re- 
ceivable to pay, that the Brotherhood fund is receiving support, and 
that the convention as a body and according to the testimony of 
the treasurer himself, took more downright interest in financial de- 
tails than any convention before. There were several very liberal 
offers of money for mission and general Brotherhood work, and it 
was practically decided to have, for the support of the Brotherhood 
fund, a self-denial period, and also to solicit larger sums from any 
who desire to contribute the same. The matter was left, however, 
in the hands of the Council, with instructions to announce its de- 
cision at an early date. 

Votes of thanks were extended to everybody, and the votes were 
deserved, for better convention arrangements have not been had in 
any city, nor a heartier welcome. The new Council, elected on Sat- 
urday, is the same as the old one, with the exception of three names. 
Messrs. John Seeley Ward, Jr., St. George’s, New York; James 
Laidlaw, Trinity, Portland, Oregon; and H. R. Braden, St. Mark’s, 
Berkeley, Cal., retire. In their places are chosen William Braddon, 
St. Joseph’s, Queen’s, Long Island; Frank R. Rowell, St. Mark’s, 
Seattle; and Chas. B. Castner, Christ Church, Nashville. 

Our accounts of Saturday afternoon and evening and of Sunday 
are uot at hand in time for this issue, but will appear next week. 

[By Telegraph.] 
COUNCIL MEETING. 

The new Council met and learned with regret that Mr. J. L. 
Houghteling, who has been President of the Council since the begin- 
ning, declined re-election on business reasons and to give others 
opportunity to serve the Brotherhood. The Council thereupon 


elected Mr. H. D. W. English, of Pittsburgh, one of the speakers at 
the Convention, and long a leading man in the Brotherhood. When the 
made known to the convention, Mr. 


election was English was warmly 
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When Po aatek. ii stepped forward anane as’ the con- 


words, “Let us pray.”- Kneeling, Mr. English | offered | the collects 


‘for the First Sunday after Trinity and for St. Andrew’s ‘Day; and 
thus, by prayer instead of by talking, 
istration. 


he entered’ “upon hig admin 
The scene was most impressive. 
Mr. English is a leading business man of* Pittsbur gh, and his 


election by the Council was unanimous. van 
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LONDON LETTER. 


Lonpon, October 5, 
CHURCH CONGRESS. 

C {ii Chureh Congress, which originated with the Ven. Arch- 
(leacon Emery (still Permanent Secretary at age of fiye- 
and-seyenty), and inaugurated at Cambridge thirty-nine years 
ago, met this year at Newcastle-pon-Tyne, where it was held 
once before in 1881. Although indebted to an Ely dignitary for 
existence, the Congress might possibly have failed to fulfil its 
purpose, had it not been for the sagacity and firmness of Bishop 
Samuel Wilberforce, who, when presiding over the Oxford Con- 
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gress of 1862, opposed a strongly manifest tendency to bind the 
mbers by resolutions. 
The Cougress, which opened on September 25th and held 
1eetings for four days, proved a success, despite the strong 
rivalry of the Electoral campaign; tickets to the number of 
2,450 being sold, and many of the papers reaching quite a high 


Besides the /nglish 
ates, among whom was 


level of attainment, some even brilliant. 
Archbishops, there were present 18. pre! 


the Bishop of Central Pennsylvania. lord Halifax was the 
guest at old feudal Alnwick Castle, of the Duke of Northumber- 
land, who is an Irvingite. One of the most attractive features 
always of the Congress is Mr. Hart’s Ecclesiastical Art !xhibi- 
tion, and this year such interesting things were shown as the 
“Hexham Bible” (probably Twelfth Century work of the monks 
of that once famous Northumberland Abbey), a medizeval chal- 
ice, an-altar cloth worked by » of Queen Elizabeth’s maids of 
honor, and a fragment of a robe van by St. Thomas Aquinas. 
The welcoming function took place at the town hall, where 
his Worship the Mayor presided, weit in the Marketplace there 
was a somewhai different kind of greeting from the Keusitite 
“Wickliffe Preachers,’ who wellmigh exhausted themselves 
shouting “Down with priesteraft in our National Church; down 


with the Confessional.” 


The Congress sermons were the Arehbishop of 


delivered by 


York and the Bishop of St. Andrews. His Grace, preaching in 
the Cathedral of St. Nicholas upon the Holy Eucharist, pleaded 
earnestly, and even eloquently, for the cultivation of a more 
tolerant type of Churehmanship, and for the cessation of “the 


fruitless reiteration of shibboleths in pulpi!s and in newspapc: 


—whiech was obviously intended for the C/iurch Times, it 
Tue Lryine Caurce 

The tone of the discourser wis praiseworthy enough in 
way, but doetrinally the Arehbishop’s latest utterance was 
improvement on that in the Lambeth Reservation Opinion ; 


tolerant spirit being Melanethonian, his Eucharistic belief an 
teaching apparently Calvyinian. ‘Iie sermon \ regretably ‘o 
say, in defence of the “real absence,” not of the eal Presenc 


igh Presby- 
senee “under 


ntended earnestly, as an) 


Archbishop Maclag:in 
ler would, for our Lord’s Pr 


terian across the bord 


some conditions and me form ii: the eelebrat and admin- 
istration of the Holy Sacrament”: but also insisicd upon dis 
sociating such presence (as of faith) from our altars. What 
seems a very novel distinction was sharply drawn between the 
Sacrament and the m of the Sacrament. - we go on 
to inquire,” said the bishop, “under what cond is He is 
present, and whether Presence is associated genera Mi with 
the Sacrament itself, attached to the consecrated clcments, 


we enter upon a field of inquiry in which it is manifest that our 


conclusions can only be in the nature of private opinions as the 
result of pious speculations.” His (race asserted, moreover, 
pace the Prayer Book, the ‘anon of 1571, and Anglican doctors 


generally, that there is really not much, if anything, ni the 
appeal to the Old Fathers and to Catholic consent. 

The Bishop of Newcastle (Dr. Jacob), in his able presidon- 
tial address, reviewed the history of his See, which was earyed 
out from the Diocese of [durham (the great Church of St. Cuth- 
bert) and founded in 1882—its first Diocesan being the present 
Bishop of Chichester, Dr. Wilberforce. The endowment of the 
Bishopric represents a capital of £75,000. At present there is 
no Cathedral Chapter, but ove is in progress of equipment 
through the munificenee of a few Newcastle laymen; only one 
eanonry of the requisite number of four under Act of Parlia- 
ment remaining unendowed. Touching on the subject of “The 
English Reformation,” the great bulk of English Churchmen, 
the Bishop thought, would never surrender the principles in- 
volved in loyalty to the Bible, Catholie antiquity, and the Refor- 
mation settlement. As to “Church autonomy,” there is a gen- 
eral agreement that the academical stage of the question has 
been passed and the time had come for a further advance; the 
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true remedy for many “eurrent difficulties” being found “in the 
corporate action of an autonomous Church.” 

Canon Overton, of Lincoln, in his paper on “Home Work,” 
sketched in the graphic style of his well-known books the out- 
lines of Church progress in the Nineteenth Century. ~ He put in 
a plea for “the despised years” prior to “the critical year 1833,” 
that saw “an immense impetus given to foreign mission 
work.” Nevertheless, there never was a time when there was.a 
greater need for a Chureh revival. The enormous majority of 
Churehmen, clerical and lay, required “to be taught, and re- 
quired to be moved.’ It was not that they were hostile to the 
Chureh of their fathers, but they seemed to have “no definite 
opinions about the Chureh, or about Christianity generally.” 
Kyangelical influence had decayed and declined, whilst old- 
fashioned High Churchmen had not made their influence felt. 
What was needed was “enthusiasm,” and that was what the 
Oxtord Movement created. 

On the subject of “EBlementary Kducation,” a number. of 
papers were read, one by Dr. Gibson, Vicar of Leeds, and ensu- 
ing discussion was joined in by the Primate and the Bishop of 
Central Pennsylvania. “If they wanted,” declared his Grace, 
“to earry the country with them in a matter of this kind, they 
must infect the whole land with the feeling that this was the 
most worthy object upon which expenditure could be made by 
Christian people.” 

The American Bishop, who was well received, said he 
thought that his country was awaking to the faet that you could 
not separate religion from the teaching of the young, and he 
also believed that the time would come “when the American 
nation would be converted to the old Mother Church.” 

The Bishop of Southwark’s paper on “The Cathedral Sys- 
tem” bristled over with good points. “The ideal Cathedral,” he 


years 


said, “is the main wheel of the Diocese. the central! 
workshop of the diocesai operations. Although th 
Cathedral is not the supplanter of parochial work, it should be 
the supplementer. The Chapter should be the store- 
house of the Diocese to which the parish priest can come for 
help.” 

The subject of “The linglish Reformation” produced some 


le contributions to Congress literature. 
ecclesiastical historian, said that the 


very learned and valuab 
W. H. Hutton, the 


Reformation in England was “not a destroying, but a cleansing 
proeess,” though he admitted that “the scrubbing of some parts 
was extremely hard.” ‘here was no intention to destroy the old 
Church, but to restore by ge * her face washed.” As to 
what ihe English Church was “co: vitae by the Reformation, 
it was to a loyal adhercice to the bible and to the three Creeds, 
to a rejection of Papal authority, and to acceptance of Crown 


jurisdiction “over all persoms in all Css, ” and it has ‘also 
“committed us to stand in the ancient ways.” 
The remarkably fine paper read by Professor Lock, W arden 


of Keble College, Oxford, which the Guardian considers “the 


most valuable which the Congress produced,” was received with 
warm approval. At the beginning of this century, he said, we 


were in danger of idolatry—‘idolatry of the Reformation.” It 
was regarded by many as “the starting point of the Church of 
Mngland,” and the Reformers were looked upon as “ideally wise 


for the truth,” and the Prayer 
hook was thought quite “incomparable.” But saner minds, like 
the late Dean Church and like Dr. Sanday, have “balanced the 
good and evil” in the Reformation. It was at bottom a healthy 
National movement, but Nationalism in religion has its limita- 
tions, which were indeed recognized at the time. “We can never 
be ultimately content,” he said, “with a national Church out of 
communion with other branches of the Church.” In regard to 
the relations of Church and State, the conditions of things is 
now totally different from what it was at the Reformation. Now 
Knglishmen are not necessarily in communion with the Church, 
and any claim for Parliament to do what it did in the sixteenth 
century, or what Henry VIII. or Elizabeth did, is shattered 
against the wider principle that “only those who perform duties 
can exercise rights.” 

During the open discussion upon “The English Reforma- 
tion,” John Kensit figured quite prominently and for the time 
being the Congress was converted into quite a circus. “The sac- 
erdotal party in our Church,” he said, “would, if they had it in 
their power, do away with liberty of speech,” and then he made 
everybody, including himself, roar with laughter by the an- 
nouncement that “the Protestant army in Brighton” had chosen 
him to represent them in Parliament. 

Chancellor Smith, in his paper on “Church \ utonomy,” 


nen and courageous martyrs 


said 


The Living Church. 
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that the effect of Henry VIIIs aet which gave both Crown and 
Parliament veto in Church legislation became completely nulli- 
fied when Parliament ceased practically to be a House of Lay- 
men. Canon Dundas expressed the view that the complete con- 
solidation of the Church in England could not be achieved un- 
der two “Provincial Synods,” with a separate and limited juris- 


diction. It demanded the evolution of a single “National Syn- 
od,” with supreme jurisdiction, such as that which met in Africa 


under the Primate of Carthage, or in Spain under the Arch- 
bishop of Toledo.” Rev. Mr. Rackham, of Canon Gore’s com- 
munity, thought it was possible for the Church to obtain free- 
dom under the Establishment. “If the majority of Churechmen,” 


he said, “could only make up their minds that this self-govern- 
meut of the Church was not only desirable, but necessary, they 


ought to demand it from Parliament. They were such a power- 
ful body that Parliament: could not but give them their 
freedom.” | 

On the subject of “The Housing of the Poor,’ Father Ad- 
lerley made a slashing speech. He knew, he said, a High 
Chureh lady who was always saying her prayers, but owned 
back-to-back slum houses in the Midlands. What he would like 
to see was one of those electric advertisements flash before her 
when she was saying her prayers, “How about your slums, back- 
to-baek property?” He should like to get the jerry-builders and 
slum owners in the Confessional. 

On the last day of the Congress, Canon. Bernard of Bath 
and Wells, read a thoughtful paper on “T The Ascension of Our 
Lord,” and said that the Ascension was “as the complement, 
not of the Resurrection, but of the Nativity.” To realize, he 
said, the aspect of the Ascension as the beginning of life in 
Christ we had but to set side by side the last discourses in St. 
John’s Gospel and Plato’s record in the Phordo of the last hours 
of Socrates, who, though consoling his disciples, could not say, 
“T will come unto you.” In the ease of Socrates, his departure 
was “pure loss for those who were left,” but as to our Lord, His 
departure was to His disciples, “gain.” J, Gites 


ABSTRACT OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOARD OF 
MANAGERS. 


STATED meeting of the Board of Managers of The Do- 
mestie and Foreign Missionary Society was held at the 
Church Missions House on October 9th, the Bishop of Albany, 
Vice-President, in the Chair. There were present twelve Bish- 


ops, all the presbyters except one, who is ill, and ten laymen. 


A communication was read from the. Bishop of ~ xas, in 
whieh he expressed his deep gratitude to the Board Managers 


for its: sympathy and interest in the time of their sore distress. 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR MISSIONARY WORK. 


A large number of letters from Bishops and others, received 
since the June meeting, having been under consideration by a 
committee of the Board, it was, upon their recommendation, 
resolved: : 

“], That it is inadvisable if not impossible to rescind the action 
taken last May so far as the appropriations ‘for the current year are 
concerned. 

“2. That, in view of the communications received from the 
Bishop of New Hampshire and many others,-the declaration of policy 
embodied in the action of Jast May so far as it affects: sant 
years be and hereby is rescinded.” 


aa 
ef 
t 


Later in the meeting it was furthermore 


“Resolved, That it is the sense of this Board that the Chur i's 
duty to-day,-in the face of its porate ‘and responsibilities’ i is 
enlargement and not retrenchment. } 

“That future appropriations should be based upon the hope of 
larecr income. if 

“That.a committee of this Board be raised’ HA report at the N em- 
bev meeting, in advance of the next appropriations, some plan of 
~curing the promise of more general and more generous gifts for 
Missions; and that to that committee shall’ be referred the fo wing 
and any other suggestions that may be offered. ¢ 

“Tst. An appeal. to every Bishop in the Chureh’ to pring’ this 
primary obligation before the clergy and congregations of his Diocese 
in the way and at the time that may seem best to him. 

“2nd. That provision be made by the Board to send special 
preachers to the larger parishes of the Church throughout the coun- 
try, if possible during the coming Advent season, to! make the plea 
for Missions. 

“3d. That with the consent of the Bishops every clergyman be 
asked to appoint special men collectors in his parish to obtain from 
individuals gifts and pledgés for the coming year to the General 
Mission work of the Church.” 


The Chair appointed as, the committee under the foregoing 


> 
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resolution: The Bishop of New Hampshire, the Bishop Coad- 
jutor of Rhode Island; the Rey. Drs. Greer and Nelson, and 
Messrs. Thomas and Mansfield. 


APPOINT MENTS. 


Ten of the Bishops addressed the Board upon the subject of 
missionary appointments in the Domestic field, and where it was 
needful ihe Board approved the ey action. One new ap- 
poimmtment was made under the Woman’s Auxiliary United Offer- 
ing of 1898, at the instance of the Bishop of East Carolina; that 
of Miss Lucy Joyner at Bunyan, N. C.; and two other women 
were re-appointed. 


ALASKA, 


The Bishop of Alaska wrote that he was leaving St. Michael 
on Sept. 5th for the Yukon country, expecting to spend the win- 
ter at Tanana, making trips hither and thither as occasion might 
require. The Bishop and the Rev. Mr. Bloor, inasmuch as labor 
was ten dollars a day and it was impossible to secure mechanics 
eyen at that price, with their own hands had built a church at 
Cape Nome at a cost of $2,000. Mr. Bloor solicits contributions 
towards the $1,000 which is still unpaid. They have cighty 
communicants enrolled at the station and the services are very 
hearty. The Captain commanding has put the military post 
under Mr. Bloor’s care and he will hold services for the soldiers 
on Sunday afternoons. They have secured property for the 
Church at Port Clarence. Lots are promised them at other 
places. 

WORK AMONG SWEDES. 


By resolution the Rey. Mr. Hammarskold, General Mission- 
ary among the Swedes, was authorized to solicit funds for an 
important work among his people in the Missionary District of 
Duluth, which project had already been approved by the Bishop, 
with the specifie requirement that contributions should be trans- 
mitted through the Treasurer of the Board of Managers. 


PORTO RICO. 


A report having been read from the Rev. George B. Pratt, 
missionary in Porto Rico, now in New York City, he was author- 
ized to undertake the raising of money for the church building 
at San Juan. 


CHINA. 


A letter from the Bishop of Shanghai of recent date was 
read im-r'enso to the Board, in which he expressed himself as 
; ible of the affection and interest which the Mission 
has received from al] the friends and Church people at home: 
that he is proud of the staff of the Mission; women and men 
alike having shown no sign of panic through all the troublous 
times. He further gave the information that the ladies wlio ha 
been sent to Japan for safety were about to return to China; 
that Mr. Huntington and Mr. Roots had remained at Hankow, 
and that Mr. Lund had returned to Wuhu, where he was superin- 
tending the building of a missionary residence. 


JAPAN. 


The Bishop of Tokyo reported that one of the missionarics 
in a prominent position, who was also engaged by the Goveri- 
ment for educational work, had ae to contribute the whol 
ot his missionary salary to the work of the Mission, supporting 
himself upon what he received by teaching in the national 
schools. The Board felt that it could not refuse ithe generous 
offer; at the same time it limited its acceptance to the term of 
the missionary’s pleasure and cautioned him against undertak- 
ing so much and such yaried work lest he break down jliysieally. 
An appropriation of $2,000 was made for the purchase 0f a plot 


for the residence of the Bishop of Kyoto, adjoining the 
Cathedral. 
WEST AFRICA, 
The Bishop of Cape Palmas announced the death o! the 


Rey. T. C. Brownell Gabla, the oldest man in the service o! the 
Mission, on the 29th of July. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Auditing Committee reported that they had examined 
the Treasurer’s accounts for the last fiscal year and also to the 
first instant, and had placed proper certificates upon the reports. 
The Rev. Rufus W. Clark, D.D., of Detroit, Mich., and My. 
atihene Gardner, of Providence, R. I., were elected to member- 
ship in the Board to fill the vacancies caused by the deaths of 
the Rey. Dr. Heman Dyer and Mr. John Nicholas Brown. 


ie 
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THE CLERGY AND THE RELIGIOUS PRESS. 
By T. Ba Ww: 


ROM a large aequaintance with the reverend clergy I ‘have 
uoted with surprise how few of them comparatively are 


subscribers for out religious papers. I mean the leading 
Church papers: Tue Livinc Cuurcu, The Church Fclectic, 


The Churchman, The Guardian, The Catholic Champion, ete. 

Visit a physician’s office, and his desk is covered with the 
best medical publications of Europe and this country—even 
among the humbler members of the profession, whose work is at 
some four corners, we will find a few medical journals which he 
receives regularly. The physician is obliged to do this to keep 
up with the times; to be posted as to the latest methods in say- 
ing men’s bodies; to learn how the profession of which he is a 
member is carrying on its work; what its status is in the com- 
munity. From the experiences of others he learns to guard 
himself against mistakes, and from their successes he derives 
comfort and encouragement in his daily work. Every man who 
is interested in some particular line of action, the bankers, the 
brokers, the architect, the manufacturer, the hotel proprictor, 
the stock raiser, the farmer, the educator, the hen and dog 
fancier—all these people feet the need of one or two more maga- 
zines or journals devoted to their speciality to aid them in their 
work. Indeed it is an absolute necessity for most men at the 
present day to have such assistanee; in fact they cannot do 
without it, and hold their positions. 


Then in the great and sacred ealling of the ministry, why 
is it that Church periodicals are not better supported? The 
clergy as a rule are comfortably well off, and Church papers give 
them lesser rates than those accorded to laymen. We would 
not presume to accuse the clerey of lukewarmness or semi- 


indifferenee in their sacred calling, but this lack of interest in 


the Church press which we have noticed seems to us remarkable. 
It is a cruel slander which men who are indifferent to religion 
make, that “the clergy are in it for what they can get out of it”; 


but even if this were so, the religious periodieals would | 
necessity just as much. 

It remains, therefore, one of life’s little mysteries why the 
clergy are not better patrons of their own periodicals. Reflexly, 
laymen would be awakened more to matters religious, if th 
clergy encouraged the publishers of our Church papers, which 
certainly are as valuable and as well edited as could reasonab! 
be expected. 


THE SECRET OF SERENITY 


IF WE WOULD be happy, says a writer in The Church Beleetic, w« 
must unlearn foolish grief. We must value much what God values 
much, and set at a small price what He values litile. If we coulk 
but do that, reserving our affections for those things that are above, 
how many adversities migi)! befall us without disturbing our serenity. 

Most of the worrics of life are connected with that side of it 
which is of little value in the sight of God. The vexations of 
business, the perplexities and entanglements of housekeeping, the dis- 
appointment and bad service of employees, the cook, the clerk, the 
dress, the bargain, the dinner—these suggest a great many of the 
lesser griefs of life. They are fertile in hindrances to happiness. 
But it is almost always our own fault. It is because we attach an 
exaggerated importance to (hem. After all, are they worth the worry 
that they make? Would it not be better to take them as tliey come, 


deal with them as wisely aud as patient|y as we can, and then put 


them out of our minds? Some people actually die from the sting of 
enats. They are worried into their graves by the petty cares of 
common life, whereas it is the counsel of Christ that we should not 
worry. He said that more than onee, The Christian will make it a 


matter of principle not to worry. 


Tue unton of Presbyterian churches recently completed in Scot- 
land is only one instance of a world-wide movement, towards bringing 
together the many branches of denominations which hold substan 
tially the same belief and are under the same form of government 
Another instance is in progress on the other side of the w orld. Meth- 
odist union has advanced with somewhat halting steps in Australasia, 
but it will, in all probability, be an accomplished faet within two 
years. In Queensland, South Australia, West Australia, and Tas- 
mania, it has been a d.. In Victoria it is fixed for 1902, and 
it is practically certain m New South Wales in the same year. The 
last step but one was taken in the latter country in July, when the 
Primitive Methodists decided for union by a majority of nearly nine 
to one. The last step will he taken in a few months when the Wes- 
leyan Conference, acting on this vote, takes the necessary means to 
consummate the union. Im New Zealand the Primitive Methodists 
decline union. But probably what has been done and is being done 
in the other colonies will have an educative effect on them also,—- 
Congregation wist. 
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MILWAUKEE DIOCESAN COUNCIL. 


UESDAY, Oct. 9th, found the reverend clergy and the lay 
deputies of the Diocese of Milwaukee gathered together in 
their Cathedral Church to assist at the usual high celebration 
of the Holy. Eucharist preceding the opening of the Fifty- 
fourth annual Couneil of the Diocese. The Bishop was cele- 
brant, assisted by the Rev. Drs. F. Durlin, of Madison, and 
Eh. P. Wright of Milwaukee. The sermon was preached by the 
Rey. A. H. Barrington, of Christ Church, Janesville, on: the 
Reproduction of the Christ-like Life, as 2 means to conquer 
the besetting sin of the age—insinecerity. The -offerings were 
devoted to the Episcopal Residence fund. 

Immediately after the close of the service the council was 
called to order in the Oathedral Guild Hall by the Bishop, forty- 
seven clergy and a fair proportion of representative laymen 
being present. After the appointment of the committee on 
credentials the Couneil adjourned till after luncheon. 

At 2 p. in. the Council reassembled, .nd, after roll-call of 
the lay deputies, was duly organized by the election of the 
Rev. C. B. B. Wright, Ph.)., as secretary, and the Rey. G. F. 
Burroughs as assistant secretary. The Bishop also re-appointed 
Mr. Wu. Ruger, of Janesville, as Chancellor of the Diocese, 
the Ven. E. ?. Wright, D.D., P. C. Webber, and J. J. Wilkins, 
D.D., as Archdeacons of Niilwaukee, Madison, and La Crosse, 
respectively, with the Rev. Messrs. C. L. Mallory, March Chase, 
and J. J. Wilkins, D.D., as Deans of Convoeation. These 
appointmens were all ratified by the Council by a rising vote. 
The Counci! then listened with exemplary patience to the usual 
lengthy and somewhat dry. but at the same time very impor- 
tant, reporis of the diocesan Treasurers and of the Standing 


Committee. For the first ‘ime in many years the Treasurer of 
the Board of Missions reported a surplus, but this good news 
was more than offset by ‘he announcement of a deficit of over 
$2,000 in the endowment fund. The report on this fund was 
mainly telen up with the presentation of a proposed new canon, 
doing awsy with the present cumbersome, four-fold basis of 


hes and missions of the Diocese, and 
single basis of current ex- 


assessments on the pari 
replacing it by assessments on the 


penses. It also recommended that the arrearages of any parish 
or mission in their assessments should be charged up against 


ith interest on same til! both 
The committee also called 


such parish or mission, together 


princiy:! and interest were paid 

the attention of the Council to the plan recently put into opera- 
tion in the Diocese locking to the completion of the endowment 
fund, and the consequent extiiguishing of all assessments 
entirely, by the life insurance p'an. This plan makes it pos- 
sible ‘or any person so disposed to take out a certain amount 


irable in ten years or at death for the 
This plan was put before the Diocese 
me time av», and the committee was able 
» $15,000 had already been secured in this 


ot |e insurance m: 
bencit of the Dioces 
by « circular letter s 
to »nnounee that 0\ 


way. It is hoped that at the end of ten years a sufficient sum 
may have been 2iven by this plan to proyide the necessary 
income for the fix: charges of the Diocese, and so to relieve the 
parishes and missions from the present assessments. The man- 

ver of the Insurance Comp: iiy issuing policies on the above 


lan was introduced to the Couneil and very materially assisted 
he members in ‘lly unders!:nding the working of the system. 
This brought the afternoon session to a close, the Council ad- 
journing for the evening m'!ssionary meeting in the Cathedral. 

At the latter, the Bis!iop read his annual address, which 
showed healthy progress throughout the Diocese; and mission- 
ary addresses were made by the Hon. B. I’. Bryant, the Rev. 
D. C. Garrett, Mr. L. B. Prince, and the Rev. F. K. Howard. 

Suconp Day. 

The ‘Council was called to order on Wednesday by the 
Bishop, after matins, and, after the reading of the minutes, 
listened to the report of the Board of Missions, which empha- 
sized the fact of inereased activity throughout the Diocese 
along missionary lines, and the reporis of the Deans of the 
Oonvocations showing different phases of work in the various 
divisions of the Diocese. The finance committee here intro 
duced a novelty in the shape of proposing an appropriation of 
$100 for the diocesan treasurer. This was unanimously ap- 
proved by the Council. Certain altcrations in the canons 
brought forward by the committee on canons failed of adop- 
‘tion. The Standing Committee of the Diocese was here eleciad, 
the following being the members for the coming year: Clerical, 
the Rey. Messrs. W. W. Webb, D.D., C. L. Mallory, A. Piper, 
D.D., and J. Slidell.’ Lay, Messrs. L. H. Morehouse, EK. P. 
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Brockway, F. H. Putney, and J. L. Bostwick—the old com- 
mittee re-elected. The endowment fund committee presented 
a special report recommending that the Bishop be requested 
to appoint a gommittee of three to devise ways and means to 
extinguish the present deficit without imposing a special assess- 
ment for that purpose on the parishes and missions.. The com- 
mittee stated that a promise of $500 had been received for this 
purpose and thought that if the delinquent parishes and mis- 
sions were approached with a request as to what they would pay 
provided the arrearages were wiped out, and then the matter 
presented to the Diocese as a whole for the action of individual 
Churchmen, the necessary amount might be raised. This was 
approved by the Council, but the Bishop asked for time to select 
the committee, stating, however, that the Rev. A. H. Barring- 
tou, the chairman of the endowment fund committee, should be 
a member. The Bishop nominated the Rev. D. C. Garrett, of 
Oconomowoe, and Mr. L. H. Morehouse, of Milwaukee, to rep- 
resent the Diocese at the Missionary Council; which meets this 
fall in Louisville. These appointments were unanimously ap- 
proved. 

The delegates to the General Convention of 1901 were now 
elected, the following being chosen: ‘The Rey. Messrs. W. W. 
Webb, D.D., C. L. Mallory, A. Piper, D.D., and A. H. Barring- 
ton, and Messrs. L. H. Morehouse, E. S. Wright, G. E. Cope- 
land, and G. H. Francis. The alternates were the Rey. Messrs. 
H. E. Chase, March Chase, G. F. Burroughs, and D. C. Garrett, 
and Messrs. J. L. Bostwick, W. J. Starr, T. M. Cary, and A. F. 
Warden. The present clerical members of the Board of Mis- 
sions were re-elected, while an entire change was made in the 
lay members, Messrs. B. F. Bryant, W. H. Landolt, H. Ranous, 
and A. II. Lanee being chosen. 

During these elections a long and sometimes wearisome 
discussion had been carried on anent the proposed new method 
of assessing the parishes and missions; finally, however, the pro- 
posed canon was adopted with the exception of the section 
which seemed to revive the old credit system, so long a bug- 
bear to the Diocese, and which is now brought to an end. The 
assessments will now be made on the single basis of current 
expenses, this being the plan also used in the Diocese of Penn- 
sylvania. With the reports of the various committees of the 
Council—none of which had anything startling to report—and 
the passage of the usual complimentary and routine resolutions, 
the Council adjourned, after the Bishop had pronounced the 
benedietion, sine die. The Council had been rather uneventful 
but on the whole harmonious, and very pleasant. 


THE EXPLODED DEVIL. 


Men don’t believe in a devil, now, as their fathers used to do; 

They have opened the door of the widest Creed to let His Majesty through. 
And there isn’t a print of his cloven foot, nor a fiery dart from his brow 
To be found in earth, or air to-day, for the world has voted it so. 


But who is mixing the terrible draught that palsies heart and brain? 
Who loads the bier of each passing year with ten thousand thousand slain ? 
Who blights the bloom of the earth to-day with the fiery breath of hell? 
If the devil isn’t, and never was, won’t someone rise, and tell? 


Who dogs the steps of the toiling Saint? Who digs the pit for his feet? 
Who sows the tares in the field of time wherever God sows the wheat? 
The deyil is voted not to be, and of course the thing is true, 

But who is doing the terrible work which the devil alone should do? 


We are told that he does not go about like a roaring lion now, 
But \lom shall we hold responsible for the everlasting row, 
To be heard in Church and State to-day, to earth’s remotest bound, 


‘If the devil by unanimous yote is nowhere to be found? 


Won't somebody step to the front forthwith and make his bow and show 

How the frauds and crimes of a single day spring up? We’d like to know. 

The devil is voted not to be, and of course the devil’s gone, 

Ivut simple people would like to know who carries his business on. 
—Selected. 


Ix A postscript to a recently received letter, the Archbishop of 
Cape Town gives an encouraging account of the way in which the 
work of the Church is going on, in spite of the troubled state of the 
country. The Archbishop says: “I am having a most interesting 
Confirmation tour through Swellendam, Heidelberg, Riversdale, and 
Mossel Bay. It is wonderful to think how the work has grown since 
I first came to these parts, just twenty-five years ago. On this jour- 
ney I shall have visited no less than ten mission stations, which did 
not then exist. Harnestness is most visible. An old man of eighty- 
three, with his wife over seventy, were confirmed this day fortnight 
at Slang River; the next morning they both walked over eight ‘miles 
to the early celebration. At the same place a colored laundress 
walked over in spite of her work eight miles and back before her con- 
firmation at 3 p. m.—Church Record. 
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| HELPS ON THE 
Sunday School Lessons 


JOINT DIOCESAN SERIES.—THE CATECHISM. 


| ate 


GOD THE HOLY 


GHOST. 


FOR THE TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


Catechism, Q. 6, paragraph 3. 16. 


“Given by the Spirit,” 1 Cor. xiii. 3-13. 


Text, 1 Cor. iii. Scripture— 
BT is important to remember that the Holy Ghost is not a 

mere influence, or tendeney, or manifestation of God, but is 
a Person, separate in identity from the Persons of the Father 
and the Son, though united with these in the unity of the God- 
head. That the Holy Ghost is a separate Person may be gath- 
ered from many texts of Holy Scripture, such as Acts v. 3-4, 
in which persons who lied to the Holy Ghost are said to haye 
lied to God; by comparison of St. John iii. 6, with I. John v. 4; 
of St. John vi. 45, compared with I. Cor. ii. 13; of I. Cor. iit. 
16, compared with I. Cor. vi. 19; and of II, Tim. i. 16, com- 
pared with II. Peter i. 21. Moreover we are baptized in the 
Name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, 
thus declaring the three Persons of the Godhead to be on an 
equality each with the other. The language of the Nicene 
Creed concerning the Holy Ghost speaks of Him as “Lord and 
Giver of Life,” and defines Ilis existence in the language, “who 
proceedeth from the Father and the Son.” It is further de- 
elared of Him that with the Father and the Son together, Ile 
is to be worshipped and glorified, and that Ile spake by the 
Prophets. 

The phrase, “Lord and Giver of Life,” does not literally 
mean, Lord of Life and Giver of Life, but may be better under 
stood by inserting a comma after the word Lord. We declare 
our belief in the Holy Ghost as the Lord, similarly io the beliet 
in God the Son as Lord. We acknowledge by that term the 
Godhead of the Holy Ghost. As Giver of Life, we understand 
that it is by the office of the Holy Spirit that the spiritual birth 
in Baptism is accomplished, by which » new life is bexun in the 
family of God. 

It is impossib!: for us to explain in plain language the 
meaning of the phrase, “proceedeth,” by which the existence of 
the Holy Ghost is siated. The term is used in the Creed be- 
cause we find it applicd in this manner in the text, St. John 
xv. 26, where our Lord speaks of Him as “the Spirit of Truth 
which proceedeth from the Father.” It is impossible for us to 
explain just what is meant by this term, but we use it in order 
to prevent the impression that might otherwise be given, that 
the existence of the Holy Ghost was lcss than eternal, and 
because it is right to use scriptural language to express such 
mysteries, which cannot be adequately siated in human |an- 
In the Nicene Creed, as used in Western Christendoin, 
the statement “proceedeth from the Father,” has the further 
addition, “and the Son,” which, however, as we have seen, is not 
included in the Creed as it is used in the Orthodox East. In 
order to explain this, then, we have only to refer to sueh por 
tions of the Bible as show beyond doubt the fact that God the 
Son also sends forth the Holy Spirit, so that tle latter may 
rightly be spoken of as proceeding also, though perhaps in a 
somewhat different sense, from the Son. Some o! these in- 
stances are Gal. iv. 6; Rom. viii. 9; Phil. i. 19; I. Peter 
ill, ete: 

The chief office of the Holy Ghost as exerted on carth, is 
that of guiding the Church “into all truth.” It is this guid- 
ance by the Holy Ghost which is promised to the Church for 
all time, that leads us to believe that it is right for us (o give 
obedience to the Church, so that the voiee of the holy Church, 
when consistently declared alike in all ages of her existence, is 
to be accepted as the voice of God. It is the Holy Gho: as 
well who operates in the Church through her ministry. We 


have already: intimated that the new spiritual birth of the 


Christian is accomplished at Holy Baptism by means of the 
Holy Ghost as the “Giver of Life.” 


In Confirmation, more- 
over, the Holy Ghost is more fully given to the individual, (0 


assist him in the Christian. life, and the gifts of the Hol, 


Ghost in Confirmation are spoken of in the Confirmation Office 


as seyen-fold.. Im Ordination, it is the power of the Holy Ghost 


that is given to the deacon, priest, or Bishop, for the official 
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work of the ministry, as indicated in such texts as Acts i. 8, 
Acts xiii. 2, and St. John xx. 22. The official work of the min- 
istry, though exereised at the hands of sinful men, is in reality 
the act of the Holy Ghost. Thus, in declaring the remission, of 
sins, the priest aets as the mouthpiece of the Holy Ghost (St. 
John xx. 98). He, the Holy Ghost, confirms through the min- 
istration of the Bishop at Confirmation (compare Acts vill. 1%, 
Acts xix. 6). He is associated in the accomplishment of the 
mystery of the Holy Eucharist, again acting through the priest 
(see Invoeation in the Communion Office); and He it is who 
leads the individual soul to seek righteousness, acting in part 
through human conscience. He it was who inspired the human 


writers of the Old and the New Testament to perform their 
office, so that He is the fount or source of inspiration. As 
He abides in the Church to guide her into all truth, so He 
makes for Himself a temple or abidine place in the bodies of 
individual Christians (I. Cor. vi. 19), and thus sanctitfies the 
human body, and makes it a thing of holiness, which cannot be 
mistreated without a direct offense against the Holy (Ghost 
(compare I. Thess. iv.-vii. 


LETTERS FROM A PARSON LAID ON THE SHELF, 


| HAVE lately been attending a@ Retreat. 
eood deal | would like to say 


to keep my mouth shut for fear 


Now there is a 
about Retreats, but I am going 
f stirring up hornets’ nests. I 


have stirred up a good many in my time, but at my age it is 
best to let them alone. 

Che conductor of the Retreat said, a ig other things, that 
“God loves a good hater.” ither startied me to hear the 
phrase, but the more I consider it, the more I think ther in 
it. ‘here are many vices whic!: with different aims are virtues. 
There is a comm:udment, “T! shalt n: vet,” and there is 
another equally inspired dic “Covet earnestly the best 
gifts.” Jealousy is a very contemptible and blinding passion, 
and yet we read that God is a jealous God. So with hatred. 
What could be more direful than bitter hate? How it poisons 
the whole character of the hater, as well as injures the ha 
yet it would take more space than I ean spare to eite all 
texts in which God is said to hate, and we are commanded to 
hate. This statement, remember, will not apply to all passio 
God eannot hold malice, nor can we in any right way 


ie that there 
tly loves a g 


but it is { 
‘ought to hate, anc! that God 


mali¢ious, or treacherous, or false ; 
many things w 
hater. 


Let me guai:! myself. This red must of things, 1 
of persons. God hates sins, but not sinners. You would be 
perfeetly right in fceling the most burning hatred’ toward son 
thing, but for the person who brought about » thing you 


should feel pity, disapproval, the necessity of applying strict 


justice, but certainly not hate. 

Now let me ask whether you are a good hater such as 
God loves? For example; God loves a hater ot ‘anny and 
oppression. Are you 0 You will say of course, “! do not like 
tyranny; I wish there was none of ii; | am always giad to hear 
that it is being put down.” Yes, but that is not at all what I 
mean. Do you so hate | known political, social, eeonomie, or 
relivious tyranny that u are not only anxious but cager to 
take a hand in putting i: down; that vou are ready to go down 


into your clothes and pay out money you really need, to uproot 


it; that you are willing io undergo v:/lification and seandal if 
so be that your doing so will help lift the iron heel from some 
poor neck? If you are perfectly honest you will have to say, 
“No, {| am no such hater o! oppression as that, and in, fact I 


do not care to be; for people who think that way are cranks, and 
I have a perfect horror of cranks.” 

Have you? Well, I thank God for cranks, and if J under- 
stand His nature at all, there is many a crank He dearly loves 
T have lived long enough to hear the epithet “Crank” applied to 
some of the noblest beings God ever created; men and women 
who showed the intensity of their hatred of some-evil by never 
taking their hand off its throat. That little band which first 
attacked slavery were branded as cranks, infidels, and traitors. 
They were splendid haters ond God loved them for it and pros- 
pered their work; and now we all eall them wise men ‘and 
patriots and devoted servants of God. J remember well how the 
first clerics who advocated the scientific instead of the empirical 
study of the Bible were vituperated, and to what a hot place they 
were consigned. Thy hated the folly and ignorance of much 
that was iought as Bible truth, and they hated it so badly that 
they stuck ot nothing to denounce it. They held popularity and 


780 


fair fame as nothing if they could win; and they did win, and 
all true religious teaching is now on their lines. Did not God 
love those haters ? 

You haye read in some master play or poem the delineation 
of bitter, unflinching hatred. Perhaps, like myself ,you have 
seen examples of it in the socicty where you move. You notice 
how never for a moment do the haters forget their darling pas- 
sion, how it colors all their life, and how that subject takes 
precedence of everything else. Their eyes glow, their faces 
flush, you see the muscles swell with the deep feeling, and if 
you put your hand on their heart, you would feel the thump of 
the hammer on the anyil. It is their hatred that causes all 
this; and God loves any man who feels in the same way toward 
some evil thing that the wickedness of man has brought about 
in this world. For example, I will mention, besides all well 
known sin and erime, the ordinary tenement system, the sweat- 
ing system, the unsanitary condition of the houses of the poor, 
child labor, child murder, the Inquisition, tyrannous restraint 
of speech and action, ete. All of you say, “How sad this all. is; 
[ wish it were otherwise; I hope it will soon be remedied.” But 
God loves the man who hates these and similar things with a 
bitter, undying, unquenchable hatred; who when he thinks of 
them, feels his blood boil in his veins, his cheek color, his heart 
beat; who is ready to hurl himself against them utterly regard- 
less of losses he may suffer in popular estimation or in worldly 
goods. 

I know you will say, “Il am not built that way.” Well, I am 
sorry for you, for if you cannot hate well, you cannot love well. 
One implics the other; and if your hatred of evil is only flaecid 
and lukewarm, your love of good will be just as weak and half 
hearted. Crinton Locks. 
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THE EUCHARIST IN PLACE OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


To the Hditor of The Living Church: 


| TL AVE been waitine for the verdict of the American Chureh, 
which your appeal to it seemed to expect, but it has failed 
to materialize. The reason is (and probably you knew it), 
because you defined the “main service” to be the Holy Euchar- 
ist and made attendance throughout the Eucharist part of your 
plan. The American Chureh docs not yet in practice endorse 
this position, and therefore neither your plan, nor the one you 
gave as mine, was likely to receive the endorsement of the con- 
stitueney to whom you appealed. To tell the truth I expeeted 
to be fairly overwhelmed, snowed under, by the advoeatcs and 
friends of the Ameriean Sunday Sehool system among your 
TI know tiny position is radieal, unpopular, but | know 
ilso that it is the only kind o! instruetion for our youth which 
s endorsed by the Chureh as laid down in her Book of Com- 
men Prayer. If anyone wants to know by whom the children 
are to be taught “those things which a Christian ought to 
know and believe to his sou!’s health,” where they are to be in- 
structed, how they are to he imstrueted, when they are to be 
instructed, let him consult the exhortation to Sponsors m the 
baptismal service, and the rubrics at the end of the Chureh 
eatechism. If these rules are a dead Ictter in view of the 
prevalent Sunday School idea, then in truth and faimess to 
us priests who have vowed that we will “give our faithful 
diligence always so to minister the Doctrine and Sacraments 
and the Discipline of Christ as the Lord hath commanded 
and as this Church hath received the same, according to the 
commandments of God; so that we may teach the people eom- 
mitted to our cure and charge with all diligence to keep and 
observe the same;” let these rules and regulations he wiped out 
of the Book of Common Prayer, and so let those who try to 
minister them be saved from the ridicule and derision which 
The Livixna Crurcin and those who think like it, employ as 
arguments against the stated rule of the Church. 


roaders. 


The real difference, however, my dear sir, is that you in 
your editor’s chair are theorizing about ideals,—fine ideals I 
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am bound to admit,—while I, at least, in the small work which 
T undertake, am dealing with hard facts and present every day 
conditions. Here at All Saints’ Cathedral, Milwaukee, we have 
maintained a Eucharist every Sunday at 9:30 A. M. for child- 
ren for over eight years. The children sing it entirely, themselves. 
There is no choir, no leader. It is simply the children’s worship. 
The majority of children—that is, except the very young— 
are regular communicants. The children are maintained under 
instruction without any difficulty up to the age of 19 and 20. 
The Holy Communion is therefore no strange service to them; 
they are “partakers of the altar” from the age of 10 or 12, 
they have learned the reality of Divine Worship in the Lord’s 
appointed Service, and have not run the risk of forming the 
“habit” of running away from church as soon as the sermon 
is over, a habit which you will fain admit they are likely to 
learn in seven-tenths of the churches of the American Church. 

One is rejoiced to know that Mr. Carlos A. Butler’s 
Sunday School is a success, and I wish it every success and may 
it go on and prosper in its good work. It is the oné actual en- 
dorsement of your plan which has so far appeared. With Mr. 
Bonifaee, whose service at matins on Sunday consists of three- 
fourths children, I have nothing in common. Mr. Jas B. 
Craighead, Mr. Arthur Gorter, Mr. Walter Clapp, and Mr. 
Gavan Duffy so thoroughly endorse my principle that I am 
satisfied. 

It remains for me simply to notice the misquotation I 
was guilty of in the verse of the hymn “O Paradise.” It only 
shows the necessity of sticking to the well known rule, “Verify 
your references or quotations,” I wrote without this safe- 
guard, and “heayen,” the theme of the hymn, was evidently 
running in my mind. I put down the word without a further 
thought. But it really makes no difference to the argument. 
Faber, without the slightest doubt, means that place or state 


“Where loyal hearts and true, 
Stand ever in the light, 

All rapture thro’ and thro’, 
In God's most holy sight.” 


If this is not Heaven will Mr. Anderson be so good as to 
tell me where it is? 

And as to “theology in rhyme,” does he know that the 
\merican Church has taken pains to put its theology in rhyme 
(o the extent of 679 hymns, and that many of the greatest 
Catholie theologians,—for instanee one Thomas Aquinas, who 
is generally considered to be of some repute,—has thought 
rhyme not unworthy of the mystery of the Eucharist? So 
‘ny quotation, if verbally inaccurate, was sufficient to ask the 
juestion, “What were we to teach about Heaven and Paradise?” 

Howarp B. Sv. Guorce. 


WHY CHURCH SCHOOLS ARE NOT SUPPORTED. 
To the Hditor of The Inving Church: 


| in the Church papers appears: the charge 
that Chureh people do not support Church institutions. 
The letter in Tue Lrvinc Cuurcn for Oct. 6, written by Clar- 
ence W. Lindsay, repeats this charge and adds that Church 
people are supporting other institutions. 

Now, what are the facts as to Church education and 
Church schools? In the first place, our schools are expensive. 
There are a few schools where the tuition and boarding fees 
ean be covered by $300; the average price is about $400. This 
is practieally prohibitory to the ordinary man; for if one has 
a son to educate, he would be required to spend on that son’s 
education in a Church school at least $500 or $600 a year, to 
eover elothing, bedding, books, pocket money, and incidentals, 
and if he gets off with this, he will be doing well. Now the 
average Churchman’s income rarely exceeds $3,000 a year and 
if he is a deyout Christian, he usually has two or three children 
to educate. Can he afford to send these children to a Church 
boarding school? The Romanists, whom Mr. Lindsay commends, 
haye schools where the fees are from $150 to $200 a year, the so- 
ealled Protestant Episcopal Church has none. 

Then, all except two or three schools, two in New York, 
and one in Philadelphia, are boarding schools. Now, apart 
from the expense, it is a very debatable practice to send children 
away from home to be educated. Usually the best place for a” 
child to be is at home, but when parents have need to send 
their children away, the expense forbids. J have in mind a 
case where there is an imperative need of a boy’s going away 
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institutions is nearly always this: 
wishes to found a school; he has very little capital; he can beg 


without trying to solve the 


alone can one teach not only 
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from home for his own good, and the less expensive schools of 
the many approached will take him for about $250. The in- 
come of the family is about $1,000 a year. The boy stays at 
home. 


Then, our schools have a way of turning out failures. The 
West is full of institutions that are closed. Every year or so 
one reads in the papers something of this sort: Wanted, a 


teacher with experience and capital to take charge of a Church 
school for boys in a flourishing town.. : The history of these 
Some Bishop in his zeal 


enough to pay for a little more than half the expense of build- 
ing; he puts a mortgage on the property for the rest; some- 
times this building is given to some man, rent-free, to start 
a school; in this case the school is a private enterprise and must 
be made to pay. But more frequently, a board of trustees is 
formed and a headmaster is employed. Whatever may be the 
mode of selection and the qualifications required, the man 
chosen is very often a failure and frequently changes occur; 
the average term of office is about five or six years. When a 


man is selected who is fitted by training and education to be 


a successful headmaster, he is killed out in a few years endeav- 
oring to financier an institution mortgaged, and without suf- 
ficient capital to run. Year by year the institution declines 
until it dies. It is never a good educating school, for it must 
be run economically and the fees must be large. 

After an experience of nearly seventeen years as a teacher 
in Church boarding schools and in a non-sectarian day school, 
I have no hesitaney in saying that there is a erying need of 
Christian, Catholic education. I mean education where the 
whole Christian religion is taught unqualifiedly, not diluted 
for fear of offending patrons. This can be done only in an 
institution which is sufficiently endowed to be independent of 
tuition fees, with sufficient capital to allow the head to attend 
to the moral, religious, and intellectual training of the boys 
eternal problem of getting two 
for one. In such an institution 
the eatechism of the Prayer 
Book, but all other things that a Christian ought to knovy. 
In too many of our Church schools the sole religious instruc- 
tion is a committing to memory of the collects; possibly a 
useful exercise 0! memory, but an absolutely useless training(?) 
in Chureh doctrine. The result is that boys kuow little or 
nothing of God, of sin, of repentance, of confession, of the 
sacraments. Of course there are very notable exceptions. In 
such an institution salaries sufficiently large to attract good 
men could be offered, and large enough to make them willing 


dollars’ worth of a commodity 


to stay. Men, not buildings, make schools. It was DeKoyen 
that made Racine; it was Henry Coit that made St. Paul’s, 
‘Concord. When the Church has an institution where the tui- 


tion fees are moderate, where there are able instructors who 
know their business, where boys are trained well, intellectually 
and morally, Church people, and others also will send their 
children. JT have never heard any objection to the relivious 
teaching of a school. .I have seen Jews learning the co!leets 
from the Prayer Book. Parents will take this if the other 
parts of :the school commend themselves. As long as our 
institutions are high priced and to a more or less extent, 
struggling against debt and insufficient capital, with all thot 
this entails, we will have the complaints that Church people 
do not support Church institutions. Tf any Churchman sends 
his children to a Roman institution, it is usually because of 
the cost. As for Church colleges much ean be said for and 
against; but this letter is lone enough. 


Newark, N. J., Oct. 6, 1900. TT. P. Scrarcuey. 


INSPIRATION AND REVELATION. 
T. the Editor of The Living Church: 


es are certain statements in the interesting article on 

“The Psychological Basis of Divine Revelation,’ by the 
Rev. E. M. Duff in to-day’s Livina Cnurcu, that ean hardly 
be allowed to pass unchallenged. 

“No one,” he says, “will contend that everything in the 
Bible belongs to the sphere of Divine Revelation.” ete. | am 
sure that the great majority of your readers will join me in 
utterly repudiating this statement. To millions of Ohristians, 
whether inside or outside the pale of the Catholic Chureh, the 
Bible is the Word of God written, and perorything in the 


_ Bible is Divine Revelation. 


Again, Mr. Duff says: “Unless I am in error, the most con- 
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servative will concede that much in the Bible is the product 
of the writer’s ‘deyout ethico-religious consciousness’”’ (what- 
ever that may mean), “which he was inspired to record,” et« 
I am afraid Mr. Duff is in serious error. \ If the writer was 
“Tuspired to record,’ was it by God? If so, then of course his 
record ig Divine Revelation. “Nevertheless” he admits, “the 
Bible is filled with Divine Revelation.” The Church has al- 
ways declared: that the Bible is Divine’ Revelation, being the 
product of the Inspiration of the Iloly Spirit. At the close 
of the article, the writer returns to the subject of Revelation 
which seems to trouble him not a little, and announces that 
shibboleth of the Higher Criticism “the Bible does contain 
Divine Revelation.” 


Now, Mr. Editor, | am of the opinion, that such statements 
are dangerous. If the clergy are beginning to lose faith in 


the Bible as the Word of God, what can we expect will become 
of the faith of the laity, whom it is their business to instruct? 
Again and again, as I study the views openly acknowledged 
by only too many of our brethren in the ministry of the 


Chureh:—Which, in their opinion, is the great authority on 


Holy Seripture, the Church, which, through holy men who 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, gave us the 


Bible, and is the eustodian_and authoritative interpreter there- 
one great business seems to be to dis- 
rit I believe the time has come, when we should 
ray God to turn the mind of men away from 
form of infidelity, and back to the fam, unshakable 


eredit Holy W 
all earnestly 
this modern 


faith of our Fathers in His Holy Word, and when we should 
frequently use the collect for the Second Sunday in Advent 
in our private devotions. . @. He Wenven. 

St. Paul’s Reetory, Huntington, Conn., Oct. 6, 1900. 

[We did not so understand Mr. Duff, and believe that onr corre- 
spondent is in error in failing distinguish between Inspiration, and 
Revelation—two altogether distinct matters. Mr. Duff particular'y stated 
that the portions of the saered word which, as he declared, do not con- 
tain direct revelation, are “inspired; but it does not at all follow, as 
our correspondent declares, that “ihen of course his reeord is Divine 
Revelation.” Revelation is a supernatural +erealing of facts that 
could not be known by natural intellectual processes. When St. 
Maul wrote “@nly Lmke fsmewith me" SHEE Tim iv. Bie “Tychicus 
have I sent to Bphesus’’ (verse 12): “ the cloke ~. . 2% I left at 
Troas nd the books, but especially ihe parchments’”’ (verse 
13); he was stating facts that he knew by his own intellectual faculties. 
These and many similar instanees, are inspired statements, because they 
are a part of the inspired scriptures: but they do not constitute revc/a- 
tiom in any sense, because they are not faets supernaturally revealed to 
the human writers 

Indeed it is the failure to discriminate between the two terms /n- 
spiration and Revelation that underlies mueh of e haziness of current 
theological literature, and that has directly played into the hands of destru: e 


‘rities. 


See Hall, Doct:ine of God, p. 43 All parts of the Sacred Seriptures 


are inspired, but some portions are not revelations Compare, also, 
Stone, Outlines of Ciirisiiun Dogma, | a. Lee, Jispirdiion, pp. 145-148 
Mortimer, Cath. Faith ani! Praetice, ii. 222—*We must here observe that 
inspiration differs entirely from revelation. For examp!e, 


there is no reason to suppose that the author of the ! | 


ceived any revelation.” !prror Tl. C.| 


of Wsther i 


FATHER BROWN CENOTAPH NOT THE 
To the Hditor of The Living Church: 


FIRST. 


ERMIT me to correct 2 mistake in the article in your issue 

of the 13th inst., page 749, headed: “Father Brown 
Memorial Cenotaph.” It is there stated: “Consequenily this 
will be the first reeumbent statue erected to commemorate the 
founder of a ehurch in this country.” 

On Monday, ae 14th, 1898, in the Chapel of St. 


Paul’s Sehool, Concord, I. (the Chapel of St. Peter and St. 
Paul), there was Riv ailcd a recumbent statue of the late Dr. 
Henry Augustus Coit, first rector of the school, made of white 
marble, within a riehly-carved eanopied recess, built in the 


The figure is represented as clad in 
The memorial was creeted by the 
J. M. Lawperron. 


north wall of the chanccl. 

the cueharistie vestments. 

Alumni. 
Harrisburg, 


Pa., Oct. 15th, 1900. 


Be now faithful to thyself, my soul; so shalt thou leave thy 
retirement, and enter on this day’s work fortified to withstand temp- 
tation, to sustain eare, to meet trials, to do thy duty to thy Maker, 
to thy fellow-beings, and to thyself. Take strict heed to thy ways; 
set a watch over thine aetions; and govern the thoughts of thy heart. 
Let thy tongue utter the words of truth and soberness; let thy lips 
speak no ill of their neighbor. Be more ready to forgive injuries 


than to resent offenses; thy own mind will reward thee,—for thou 
shalt greatly inerease in joy and peace.—Dorothea Dia, 
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THE VALUE OF THE BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW. 
HERE are some respects in which the annual gathering of 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew in convention is the most 
important of the national conyentious of the year, within the 
American Chureh. It is the only large gathering in which the 
lay element predominates over the clerical. It is also the only 
large gathering in which: the devotional element predominates 
over the legislative. 


Moreover, the Brotherhood Convention is the only oppor- 


tunity which the rank ani file of the young men in our parishes 
have, for coming in touch with the larger work and larger 
thought and larger spirituality of the Church at large. It is 


parish worker out of a man 
. the parish or unrelated to 


something, it 1s much, to make a 
who has hitherto remained passive 


1 


the local organization of the Church. 


that in such a man is aroused a 1cw interest in local forms of 
Church work within his parish, presents a-danger. In all except 
the largest parishes. where there are bodies of men numerically 


Jarge and intellectually strong, ‘his activity in Church work 
earrics with it to 2 greater or less degree, an isolation of the 
individual from other men who are not animated by » like 
arabition to spread the Kingdom of Jesus Christ among men. 

This sense of isolation is augmented by the very degree to 
which the work of the Brotherhood is honestly carried out. If 
a young layman is intensely in earnest in fulfilling the Brother- 
100d ideals both as to service and as to prayer, he wi!! soon 
‘ealize this sense of isolation. He will discover that his new 
ideals, aims, efforts, do not receive the sympathy of other men 
of his acquaintance. Unhappily he may even discover that they 
do not receive the sympathy of his reetor. Ie will discover that 
the negative opposition of the world, even the world within the 
Church, to an active Christian life on the part of a layman, is 
infinitely harder to withstand than would be active persecution. 
Being negative, it is impossible for a young man to make an 
answer to the silent opposition which is sure to confront him. 
If there were positive opposition, if there were active persecu- 
tion, there would be opportunities for vigorous defense on his 
own part; which opportunity is lacking when he finds himself 
face to face with only the spirit of the world, in which religious 
activity is sneered at, rather than distincily opposed, in which 
the quiet laughter behind his back, and the sarcastic word, are 
the weapons of the adversary, which give him no opportunity to 
defend himself, and which are weapons which he cannot use in 
return. 

It is this insidious enemy of religious activity that presents 


The mere fact, however, ’ 


the most perilous opposition to one who desires to lead an active 
Christian life. So long as a young man is satisfied with merely — 
drifting with the current of parish activities, he will not dis- 
cover this opposition. If his ideal of religious service is to 
sit in a pew when the weather be fine and to drop a quarter imto 
the contribution box, he may pride himself that even then his 
quality of religion is better than that of thousands of men with 
whom he comes in contact; but yet at the same time the quality 
is not such that the opposition of his fellow men will be directed 
against it. This is not a form of religion which is distasteful to 
the world at large. In its good-natured toleration, the world is 
not at all disturbed by this measure of activity in religion. 

It is only when the young man becomes impressed with a 
higher ideal, that the difficulty will confront him as we haye out- 
lined. If his spiritual nature is such that it begins to respond 
to the love of his Master, in some such way that the love of God © 
awakened in his heart, is a love which demands, first, a contact 
with Him that is not satisfied with outward devotion but re- 
quires frequent Eucharists and devout preparation for them, 
and demands also that this love be exemplified in his own life by 
the love of other men, then the sense of isolation begins to be 
felt. The effort to draw other men to know the Master whom 
first he has found, the effort to make real the yearnings to bring 
the knowledge of the love of God to others of his acquaintance, 
or with whom he comes in touch, will certainly have the effect, 
sooner or later, of revealing to him the terrible spiritual and 
intellectual inertia which must first be overcome before any 
soul ean be led to Christ, and will also reveal to him the wide 
breach between passive religion and active religion. 

Now this sense of isolation is itself a source of danger. It 
may lead to a spirit of Pharisaism. With perfect honesty the 
man begins to perceive that he is not as other men are. He looks’ 
about him and discovers that his ideals are higher, his ambitions 
better, and his life more religious, than those of his associates, 
even within the Church. This knowledge is not in itself wrong. 
It is merely the realization of a fact which cannot be gainsaid. 
But from the time that this knowledge becomes real to the young 
man, he must unconsciously enter upon one of two distinct 
paths. He will either be seized with a spiritual pride which 
takes pleasure in noting his own superiority to other men; or 
with a spiritual yearning to draw other men to the same ideals. 
The intellectual condition of the pharisee who prayed “God, I 
thank Thee that I am not as other men are,” was not greatly 
different from that of St. Paul, who earnestly said to Agrippa, 
“J would to God that not only thou, but also all that hear me 
this day, were both almost and altogether such as I am, except 
these bonds.” ‘Both alike realized that their ideals were higher, 
their ambitions nobler, their religion more real, than were those 
of their immediate associates. But the same intellectual condi- 
‘ion had given rise to vastly different spiritual conditions. The 
pharisee was content to contemplate the greater glories of Self. 
The apostle yearned, even with spiritual agonies which only the 
veal Christian can ever know, to draw others to his own or to 
even higher ideals. The spiritual condition of the one was self- 
satisfaction; of the other, self-forgetfulness, in the earnest long- 
ing for others. In the one, the higher ideals only led to greater 
sin—that sin which led to the fall of angels; in the other it led 
to a life of continual service, in which Self was forgotten, or 
only remembered with a sense of the vast gulf between ideals 
formed and ideals realized in his own life. 

Now the life of the consistent Brotherhood man, who hon- 
estly feels a thirst for the spread of Christ’s Kingdom among 
men, will unconsciously fall into one or other of these channels. 
His will be the life of the complacent pharisee, or that of the 
indefatigable missionary. His higher ideals will generate a new 
love. That love may either fasten upon Self, in which ease the 
last state of that man will be worse than the first, or it will 
centre upon Him who is revealed to us as Love, and will thence 
be reflected on other men. The spirit of the first will repel men, 
who will quickly discover the self-sufficiency of the man and 
will apply to it the epithet of hypocrisy; that of the second will 
at any rate develop the Christ life in the man himself, and will, 
to a-greater or less extent, impress itself upon his fellow men. 


Now THE GATHERING of a thousand men from all parts of the 
country, who to some extent have realized the same ideals, tends 
first to modify that feeling of isolation. The law that it is not 
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good for man to be alone is a law fundamental in his organic 
life. It is a reflection of the image of God in which he was 
made; for God exists not in infinite egoism, but in Three Per- 
‘sons, each receiving and giving love from and to the others. So, 
isolation is ever harmful to man, who yearns by reason of his 


very godlikeness, for sympathy andl companionship. 


The sense of isolation in the parish, which is real to the 
Brotherhood man who honest! ly strives to fulfil the rule of ser- 
vice and the rule of prayer, is happily counteracted by attend- 


ance upon one of the national gatherings of the Brotherhood. 
There the man sees that there are even higher ideals than his 
‘Own, not only conceived, but to some extent realized, by other 


then. He finds that other men, living in the world, subject to 


because it shows new methods of work, 


‘spreading the Kingdom of Christ. 
‘that any such novelties will be preached. 


‘the same temptations of strenuous commercial life, and beset 


with the same difficulties, have yet overcome their natural 


‘inertia, have refused to drift with the current, have looked 


prayerfully to Almighty God, and then said, I win. He discov- 


ers that his own feeble attempts at carrying on the work of the 


Kingdom, so far from distinguishing himself in the mass of 
men gathered, are but the beginnings, which have so far been 
exceeded by other men in the Brotherhood, that they hardly 
entitle him to notice. Yet strangely enough, he will observe, the 
very men who seem to have most nearly realized the Brother- 
hood ideal, do not look condescendingly upon his own feeble 
efforts. They do not even appear to realize their own superiority. 
They do not directly discuss their own successes and achieve- 
ments. What is it but the spiritual condition of the apostle, in 
these who best realize the Brotherhood ideal, which shows itself, 
not in Self-sufficiency, but in honest love for men in general, 


-and for each individual human unit in particular? 
The value of the Brotherhood convention is not directly in 


its so-called practical, but in its spiritual side. It is not chiefly 
but because it fosters 
new ambitions for working, and develops higher ideals for at- 
tainment. Very likely the Richmond convention will be unable 
to suggest any novel methods, any fin de siecle formula, for 
We are not expecting to hear 
We do expect, how- 
ever, and our knowledge of past conventions justifies the ex- 
pectation, that the gathering of a thousand young men, econsc- 
erated to their work, but not without their limitations and their 


frequent falls, will develop a greater spirituality .mong them- 
selves, a higher ileal for their own lives, a broader and higher 
love for other men, and a keener thirst for souls, than these 


individuals have yet experienced. The spectacle to Richmond 
‘Churchmen of a thousand men—laymen, business men of high 
and of low degree—-spending an evening in devotional prepara- 
tion, and then rising early on a week-day morning to make their 
corporate communion before they eat their breakfast, is a spec- 
tacle that is bound to react upon the religious life of the com- 
munity itself. But its value arises from the fact that it is not 
at all as a spectacle that it is so arranged; not to put the [roth- 
erhood upon parade; but because that early gathering to receive 
the sacrament, man with man, brother with brother, realizing a 
bond of unity which is real and is felt, is known by hard headed 
business men positively as a source of strengthening and re- 
freshment of the souls, that is the best safezuard of the Brotlier- 
hood from the dangers to the spiritual life of the men. ‘hat 
corporate communion is itself a vindication of the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew. If it could show nothing clse to justify its 
existence, the Brotherhood would be worth all ihe effort that is 
spent upon it, when it has brought men together from so many 
different places, from all walks of life, from all conditions of 
intellectual, spiritual, and religious atmospheres, io spend five 
days in the culture of the soul, and to realize as the climax of it 
all, the participation in and reception of, the sacrai: om of the 
Holy Eucharist. 


UST as we went to press last week, news was received 
through the courtesy of the General Secretary of the 
Board of Managers, of the action of that Board in rescinding 


their resolution of last May with relation to missionary ap-. 


propriations tc organized Dioceses, except: that the cut of | wen- 


ty per cent. in appropriations for the current'year is unchanved. 


The news came to us as a great relief, for im common with 


- Ghurchmen generally outside the Board, we felt that the action 


oo WSS = 


contemplated could be only disastrous. 

Let the subject now, however, be dropped. It was a mis- 
take and the mistake has been corrected. We have been con- 
vineed throughout that the Board acted under motives that 
were beyond reproach. There is an absolute necessity that mis- 
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sion funds be used only where they are absolutely needed. We 
haye made no plea that the old basis of appropriations be con- 
tinued. We now suggest that the conditions of the whole 
domestie field, missionary jurisdictions and Dioceses alike, be 
rigidly inspeeted. It there are Dioceses receiving unmerited 
assistance, such assistance ought henceforth to be refused. If 
there are missionary jurisdictions that ought at least to eom- 
mence to support their own episcopate, as Duluth partially does, 
they ought to be compelled to do it. It ought to be distinetly 
understood that no field, however organized, can claim the as- 
sistanee of the missionary society as a right which cannot be 
alienated. Missionary appropriations ought never to be a 
means of helping the indolent to move on without supporting 
themselves where it be done. Strict business methods 
ought to be applied, without fear or favor; but it does not 
thereby become necessary to tear down legitimate missionary 
work in order to reach possible abuses in other fields, by general 
measures applying indiscriminately to all alike.. 

More than anything else, it is necessary that Churchmen 
rally to the support of the missionary society, making re- 
trenechment vnnecessary, and making advancement possible. 
The Church does not do her duty, and Churchmen everywhere 
should understand exactly avhat are the conditions and the needs 


ean. 


‘of the field. 


In this connection we gladly make correction of an error 
which was unwittingly made in our editorial for October 6th, 


wherein we stated that four meetings of the Board of Man- 
agers had elapsed since the action in question had been taken. 
Four months had indeed elapsed at the time of the September 
meceting—five months up to the time correction was made—but 
as the regular monthly meetings of the Board are suspended 
during July and August, only two meetings—those of June and: 
September—had intervened between the time of the original 
action and its correction. The mistake was one which we re- 
gret to have made, and now with pleasure make correction. 


EVERAL letters for the Correspondence columns, dealing 
with the May action of the Board of Managers which has 


since been rescinded, are acknowledged with thanks, and it is a 
pleasure to know that the reeent editorial in THe Living Cource 
s so generally approved. Now that it is all over, however, it 
seems to us best not to print the letters mentioned—most, if not 
all of whieh were penned before the resolution of rescinding 


was made known—but to treat the incident as closed. The duty 
of to-day is to support the Board in their wise resolutions pub- 


lished in this issue relative to extension and not retrenchment 
of missionary work. In such work the Church must first show 
fatth; first in God, atterward in the Church at large. 

But after this declaration ot faith, the Church must prov: 


her faith by her works, lest it be dead. The work of the Church, 

at home and abroad, must be supported more lib ily and more 

cenerally. 

(Y* regret that it proved impracticable to obtain a group 
portrait of the convention o! the Brotherhood of St. An- 

drew in session. The authorities of the Brotherhood deprecate 

requests to the members to “pose” outside the halls, as detraet- 


ing from the high tone of spirituality which should prevail. 
For the same reason tie request that a photograph should not 
be taken in the hall was made and was of course respected. 
Richmond “handled” the Convention very creditably and 
hospitably, and only praise was heard of the local arrangements. 


T 


OUGHT not to be necessary to suggest the inappropriate- 
ness, if not worse, of purely sentimental adjuncts to public 
worship. As an illustration of what we have reference to, we 
quote, without comment, from an account in a secular paper, 
of the appearance of a new vested choir in one of our parish 
churches located in the South, as follows: 


“<The cross bearer was master B A 
Katie D———, headed the procession.” 


-, who, with 


littl: 


ANSWERS T'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 
J. E.—The only contemporary reference to the Resurrection, whose 
authenticity is beyond question, aside from the Scriptures, is contained in 
Josephus. 


A cur eannot be full of water and of poison at the same time. 
The soul must be cleansed from sin to be filled with righteousness, 


‘g Literary 


ALCUIN CLUB COLLECTIONS—II. 
‘ (Seeond Notice.) 
(J E COME now to a consideration of the plates, which are 


the most interesting part of the volume, and first we 
notice that in every case but one the altar is vested, usually 
with a frontal and super frontal (or “frontiect” as Mr. Frere 
calls it). This was undoubted!y the old English custom and is 
expressly provided for in the Canons of 1603, which direct 
that the Holy Table shall be covered “with a carpet of silk or 
other decent stuff.” 

The fair linen cloths usually reach to the ground at the 
north and south ends, and fall over the frout an inch or two. 
They are neyer ornamented with lace along the front, but ocea- 
sionally have fringe at the ends. 

All the altars have reredoses with images, usually the eru- 
eifix with Mary and John. (ne has a baldachin with a canopy. 
Nearly all have side curtains. These side curtains are evident- 
ly often mercly for ornament. 

The altars are all long snd narrow; and each stands on a 
wide foot pac 

In every case the book rests on a desk, and not on a cushion. 
There igs some reason for believing thal this was not English 
usage. Twenty-five years »2o cushions were still used in all 
the churches in Prague, and often in other places. No doubt 
some of our readers will remember the enormous size these 
cushions assumed among us in later times when they supported 
not only the book but also the elbows of the priest. 

The eredences are always on the south side and are niches 
in the wall usually with a shelf for the eruets and a piscina 
below. 

The albes are in every case very long, more than touching 
the ground; and are entirely without ornament, neither lace, 


embroidery, nor apparels. 
The chasubles are long, reaching below the knee, full, and 
often without any orphrey at all. Sometimes with a Latin 


cross on the back, sometimes with a pillar, and in one case 
with a \ 

Usually there is bit 
few cascs there are two; 

In no ease is ther 
crucifixion of the rered 
the altar has only a bal 
a figure upon it stands 
eustomed to see it. 

In no ease is there any saering bell, nor any retable. 

It is interestine from an architectural point of view to no- 
tice that the foot-pace ig in no case of the same material (so 
to speak) as the paving on which it stands. 

Thus far we may learn useful lessons but we now pass to 
note some most eurious peeuliarities. 

Only in one illustration does the maniple show, and in no 
case does the stole appear at ail! This ean hardly be accidental 
ond almost suggests the idea that the stole and maniple were 
not at that time always worn where the artist lived. 

A most curious thing is that at the consecration of each 
kind and at the fraction the priest is apparently kneeling! This 
is not the. case at hig own communion of the chalice (Plate 14), 
although just what is happening in plate 13 it is hard to tell, 
where the celebrant is crouching down sideways. 

Tt would be interesting to go through every one of the 
plates in detail, but we hope we have done enough to whet the 
reader’s appetite and to induce him to send for the volume. 
We greatly lament that of these “Collections,” No. [. did not 
reach us for review, as we have no doubt it would have been 
equally interesting. 

Before closing we wish to make one reflection. No one ean 
look over these plates in the most casual manner without see- 
ing how like these altars are to those so commonly found in 
our churches to-day, and how much the clergy in their vestments 
resemble those we see to-day. In the main points we have 
made no serious mistakes in the Catholic revival of ritual and 
ceremonial; and while indeed in some minor particulars we may 
have adopted a few modern additions, yet the outline and gen- 
eral appearance of our services are couformed to jhose of ages 


one candlestick upon the altar; in a 
sometimes none. 

what we now eall an altar cross (the 
usually talking its place), except where 
achin (Plate 4); and there a cross with 
with the candlesticks as we are ac- 
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long gone by. It is held for instance by many who are learned 
in such matters that the chalice yeil and the stiff pall for the 
chalice are of modern date. We think it quite possible that 
such may be the case, but one thing is certain; the burse or 
“eorporas case” as it is ealled in our old inventories, is not of 
modern introduction and yet it does not appear in any one of 
these plates! 

’ And before closing we beg to recall to the reader’s mind 
the self-evident fact which he might possibly forget, that these 
plates are taken from only one manuscript, with pictures of 
what one seribe saw; there may be other MSS. of the same or of 
approximately the same, date; of the same place or of some 
Dioceses near by, which would show other customs and other 
uses. We are thankful indeed that this one has been so ad- 
mirably reproduced, but we hope that it will be followed by 
others. H. R. Prreqvat. 


Other Theology 


By Ezra P. Gould, D.D. 
The Macmillan Co. Price, 75 ets. 


The lamented and recent death of Professor Gould makes 
the task of the reviewer of this volume a difficult and delicate 
There is a touching little allusion in the Preface to as- 
sistance bestowed by the editor of the series, “owing to the 
very severe illness of the author,” and quite out of the usual 
line of editorial work. Unfortunately as a manual of Theology 
we are unable to recommend it altogether. The trend of the 
treatment may be inferred from three “presuppositions,” which 
supply the opening chapter :— 

1. The antagonism of Priest and Prophet. 

2. The antagonism of Prophet and Scribe. 

3. The contrast of Prophet and Philosopher. 

In the two former cases it will be seen that there is dis- 
tinetly chosen a stronger word than “contrast.” The first of the 
three antitheses is amplified as follows :— 


The Biblical Theology of the New Testament. 
London and New York: 


one, 


“The priest in religion represents the attempt to win God’s fayor, 
or to avert His displeasure, by something besides obedience to His will, 
and especially by sacrifices and offerings, and various ceremonial forms. 

The prophet rejects the whole system,” ete., ete. 


Over against this we would wish to set -the well-weighed 
words of Professor Robertson of Glasgow :— 


“Sharp was the conflict between prophet and priest as time went 
on . . . . but with the Law itself the prophets had no quarrel. 

It is because the Law is forgotten that they reprove priest and 
people together. Tt may seem as if they made light of ceremony, and 
even denounced sacrifice; but this is simply because these were elevated 
into meritorious acts by a people indifferent to the weightier matters of 
the Lay.” 

The “whole system” is the solitary thing which the 
This seems to us a good instance of a 
rreet and incorrect statement of an important situation. 


M. O. Sarr. 


vrophets never rejected. 


‘he Prophet of /Tlope, Studies in Zechariah. 3y I. B. 
Author of Vhe Way Into the Toliest, ete. Chicago: 
Revell Company, 


This little book does not call for extended notice. We 
wonder, as we read, at the writer’s ability to draw lessons al- 
most exclusively personal and individual from prophecies which 
have to do primarily with the Nation and the Church. This, 
however, is the method of most Protestant expositors, who do 
not readily find in religion anything beyond the subjective ex- 
perience of the individual man. We may cite the following 
as fanciful applications: “The four horns,” ravaging the 
Church in the present day, Priesteraft, Worldliness, Christian 
Science, and Spiritualism; a modern representation of “the 
mai with the measuring line,” the Sacramentarian, the Pes- 
simist, the Bigot, the Experimentalist, and the Universalist. 
The Vision of the Golden Candlestick is made by this author 
to yield prineipally an ingenious disquisition on “the wick,” 
which, by the way, has no part in the picture as given by 
Zechariah. 


Meyer, B.A.,, 
Fleming I. 


By the Venerable William MacDonald Sinelair, 
D.D., Archdeacon of London and Canon of St. Paul’s. London: 
Grant Richards. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 


This volume by the Archdeacon of London is a most de- 
sirable one. Dr Sinclair, from his position in the great city, 
and his wide experience with men, is admirably fitted to write 
“unto Young Men.’ His subjects are practical, and those 
about. which young men in college—and out—are frequently 
troubled, His first chapter discusses the Meaning of Life, and 
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all businesses. What folly, what unreasonableness, for a ra- 
tional being to think that life in this world is all! In making 
up his plan of life, a man must take into account “the existence 
of God and the continuance of conscious life after the death 
of the body.” With this conviction, moreover, is joined the 
duty resting especially on educated men, of standing up for 
religion among their own people. 

Having defined his position—it will be remembered that 
he is writing to the college men of England—Archdeacon Sin- 
clair proceeds to diseuss the Being of God, the Providence of 


‘God, Faith, the Power of Faith, Witnesses to Christ, Habits, 


Chivalry, the Bread of Life, Purity, ete. His point of view is 
practical and he is full of sympathy with his readers. His 
treatment is vigorous and convincing. He has a wealth of il- 
lustration, and his style would appeal to educated men. 

In so wide a range of subjects there are, necessarily, vary- 
ing degrees of excellence, and occasionally there is too much 
exhortation. In his chapter on the Holy Communion one is 
less satisfied. While he recognizes the value of and urges fre- 
quent reception, on practical grounds, he is doctrinally very 
unsatisfactory. The volume, however, abounds in strong pas- 
sages which must carry weight, ec. g. on Faith: Faith “is the 


taking into the very central citadel of our being, of principles ~ 


and truths which are to supply every motive, to discipline every 
desire, to glorify every act, to penetrate every thought, to ele- 
vate every aspiration, to raise the whole mind and soul above 
the temporal transitory interests and concerns of the passing 
hour into the clear, health-giving atmosphere of the divine, the 
true, and the eternal.” The book will be helpful, and deserves 
the consideration of those who have to deal with young men. 


Miscellaneous. 


Sunday School Reform. From the Modern Educational Standpoint. By 
Mary HW. Hutcheson. Columbus, O.: WHducational Association. 


The papers which make up the chapters of this book first 
appeared in the columns of Tur Liyrna Cuurcn. It is a small 
book on most important subjects, and we are happy to add, one 
that is now claiming wide-spread attention. When a great 
Diocese like that of New York is willing to devote a goodly 
part of the time of its annual convention, and to spend from 
$1,000 to $2,000 a year to improve the work of its Sunday 
schools, it is evident that they need improving. And if the 
Sunday school work of that important Diocese needs reform, 
where is the reform unneeded ? 

The Sunday school of the American Church is not the 
strong and healthy organization that it ought to be. ‘The real 
question is, How can it be made better? This is the question 
Miss Hutcheson answers in her compact volume of forty pages. 


There are ancient methods of teaching, and modern ones. The 
modern methods are found everywhere in our High schools, 
Public schools, Scientific schools, and Colleges. The anti- 
quated methods are found chiefly in Roman boarding schools, 


and in our Church Sunday schools. 

The ancient method is based upon the idea that the science, 
or the catechism, is the all-important thing, and the child must 
conform to it, or be broken. The modern method is based upon 
the wiser conception that the mind, or soul, of the child, is the 
factor of supreme importance, and therefore the one that should 
decide the method of teaching. We have called it a modern 
method, but in truth it is only a modern realization of the 
divine method. Its fundamental principle was enunciated by 
the Master when He said, “The sabbath was made for man, not 

man for the sabbath.” 

To-day the trained teacher simply says, The 

made for the child, not the child for the lesson. 


mS was 
‘herefore in 


teaching the lesson you must adapt your method to ‘he child’s 


condition, not to the lesson’s contents. The moderi method 
is “Truth for the learner from the standpoint of the learner.” 
It is the only common sense method. 

The author contends, and we think rightly, that the accept- 
ance of the modern educational standpoint, means reform in 
our arrangement of courses of instruction, and in the method 
of our text books; also better educated teachers, and |etter 
adapted buildings. ‘To the question, Is the Church’s systcm of 
religious culture opposed to modern theories of education? the 
author answers (as we would expect from an educated and loyal 
Churechwoman), No, it is only the methods of those who ignor- 
antly misrepresent the Church. 

‘One chapter is devoted to “The Church’s responsibility as 
an. educator,” and it claims that the ordained teachers them- 
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he shows the necessity of realizing that life is the greatest of 
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selves often need to be taught, and that the Church herself 
should teach them in her schools of theology. This claim, I 
am glad to say, has been endorsed by the diocesan convention 
of New York. For at its recent session it passed the follow- 
ine == 

“Resolved: That in view of the important responsibility 
resting on the Ministry of the Church in the religious instruc- 
tion of the young, it is the conviction of this Convention that 
special preparation and training for this work should be given 
to all candidates for Holy Orders, and that to this end a thor- 
ough and praetieal training in the prineiples and methods of 
religious pedagogics should form a part of the curriculum of 
ul institutions for theological learning.” 

Whatever fault may be found with some minor details of 
this volume, its main position must appeal to all those thought- 
ful pastors of the Church, who, realizing their responsibility 
to God for the spiritual training of the lambs of their flock, 
are seeking to adopt the best possible methods of imparting to 
them the Chureh’s unchanging truth. 

Atrorp A. Buiter. 
Wy Mother’s Life. The Byolution of a Recluse. 

Chicago and New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 

A very interesting story of the life of Mrs. Henry, who 
as the daughter of a pioneer Methodist minister in Western 
Illinois was her father’s daily companion, and later on, as a 
widow with a family to raise, emerged from the dreams of a 


By Mary Henry Rossiter. 


recluse to an aetive participation in Temperance reform. 
\luch of the life story is from the pen of Mrs. Henry, who in 
quiet unobtrusive way tells of difficulties and hardships borne 
and overcome with courage and devotion to duty. There is a 
ereat deal of valuable instruction for young mothers in the 
book and much information that will be helpful in the com- 
pilation of the story of the first settlement of Illinois and 
Jowa. More of this kind of life for young women and mothers 
and less of mere pleasure sccking and worldliness, would be 
beneficial for future generations. The book is deserving of 
an extensive circulation. 
Hypnotism in Mental and Moral Culture. By John Duncan Quackenbos. 


London and New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.25. 

When Dr. Quackenbos makes the statements: “That Hyp- 
notism in proper hands, may be applied successtully in restoring 
degenerates, and reforming criminals,” that “Addiction to 
drugs and stimulants, immoral! impulses, habits of lying : ind 
stealing, dangerous delusions, and dominant ideas, suicidal and 
homicidal mania, erratic and unmanageable dispositions in 
children, lack of reverence for superiors, and general incor- 
rigibility, are curable by hypnotic suggestion,” when the Doctor, 
with so many memberships in so many societies makes these 


statements on the face of all the failures recorded of exacily 
these same eases by these means, in different but no less emi- 
nent hands; what are we to think? If these statements are 
true, then why alms-houses, prisons, reformatories, industrial 
schools, policed and under guards? All that is necessary ‘fc 


and now, is to station a hypnotist at the 
gate of all the criminal institutions of the world, and let the 
inmates pass in review before him; he to make his suggestions 
to fit each case passing’ under his hand; and lo! the end of evil 
and the coming of goodness! 

Such books retard rather than help science, whose spirit is 


the Millennium, here 


silence. If truth or aught of truth is found, science does not 
blazon it, but whispers it to truth lovers, who protect but do not 
proclaim it. These statements of Dr. Quackenbos we frankly 


such 
; of unscrupulous per-/ 


believe to be impossible otf aati’ and _ believe 
books do harm by potting into the hands 
sons a weapon of some danger. 


Responsibility, A Talk With Girls. By the Rev. B. B. Holmes. 

kee: The Young Churchman Co. Price, 25 cts. net. 

“Myself,” “My Sex,” “My Health,” “My Appearance,” “My 
Faults,” “My Neighbor.” On these heads this booklet says 
more good things in its few pages than does many a large 
treatise on Morals. 

What is more, it teaches without offense. For the difii- 
eulty is not so much in giving good advice, which is easy, as 
it is in presenting the subject in a manner that will not offend, 
but which will attraet, convince, and convict the reader. The 
happy style and manner of Mr. Holmes possesses charm and 
carries conviction. A pretty volume with illuminated mar- 
gins, clear type and paper make an attractive gift book, and one 
so dainty in appearanee, inside and out, that it will be certain 
to charm young girly for whose reading it is intended. 
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Rassclas, Prince of Abyssinia. By Samuel Johnson, LL.D. With an In- 
troduction by the Rev. William West, B.A. New York: James Pott 

& Co. Price, $1.00. 

This first of the series of the “Gem” Classics, to be issued 
by James Pott & Co., leaves nothing to be desired in its dainty 
dark green morocco cover, limp, gilt top, and the face in photo- 
gravure of Dr. Johnson looking serenely from the front page. 

This is that immortal bit of literature that Mr. Dodsley 
purchased for one hundred pounds, “which,” says Boswell, 
“though he had written nothing else, would have rendered his 
name immortal in the world of literature.’ Dr. Johnson told 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, “That he composed it in the evenings of 
one week; sent it to press in portions as it was written, and 
had never since read it over.” ‘There were truly giants in those 
days. These little volumes are handy to drop into one’s pocket 
and take bites from as one rides about the town or journeys 
about the country. Moreover, an occasional return to the 
fathers of literature will dispel some of the illusions of the 
new school. F 
The Story of the Chevalier Bayard. 

vant, by M. De Berville and others. 

and introductions by the Hditor. 

Price, $1.00. 


From the French of The Loyal Ser- 
By Edith Walford. With notes 
New York: James Pott & Co. 


A new edition of “The Man,” as the old chronicle gives it, 
“without fear and without reproach,” the “Spotless and Fear- 
less” Chevalier Bayard, is always appropriate. The publishers 
showed much wisdom when they selected this famous treasure 
as one of their “Gem Classics.” for it is a veritable gem indeed. 
The introduction by Miss Walford is pleasing, and the dainty 
binding of this series sets off the book appropriately. 

Fiction. 

{1 Georgian Bungalow. By Frances Courtenay Baylor. 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.00. 
That first picture of Miss Baylor’s, of “A Southern Home,” 

is worth the price of the book. It is painted in such glowing 


Boston and New 


colors, one almost wishes one could transport himself to the 
“Debatable Land” and live there forever, glorying in the battle 
of the marshland with the sea, inhaling the perfume of the 
“Norton’s” rosegarden, listening to the conversations of “Daddy 


Dick” with all the othe 
quaint remarks. 

The tale has to do with some of the fortunes of the Norton 
family, and here told in Miss Baylor’s best vein. Miss Baylor 
always lias humor, and of the best, well scattered through her 
stories; and the “Candy Doll” and “Fraulein” and “Maumer 


200d people, who delighted in lis 


Oney” amuse and entertain all the way through this too short 
volume 
Unto the Heights of Simplicity. By Johannes Reimers. Boston: lL. C. 
Page & Co. Price, $1.25: ; 
As a problem-novel this story is a strange mixture. The 


author sets up as a hero the son of a rich Norwegian who aimed 
at being his father’s partner, yet was too indolent to deserve the 
honor. He is a dreamer who !oves nature and yet is un- 
scrupulous enough to ruin a peasant girl.whom he knows he 
cannot marry. Disappointed in his hopes in Norway, he emi- 
grates. to California, leaving his victim behind to endure the 
shame’ and to die through his neglect. He despises and de- 
nounees the rich yet gets money enough from a rich aunt to 
buy a farm. It is while on his farm that he launches out his 
tirade against Christianity. Yet he himself has been the euilty 
one in the whole story. The Church and Christian people are 
blamed for the crimes and sins of which he is an arch-repre- 
sentative. 

If by such stories the heights of simplicity are to be at- 
tained we prefer the simple story of the Cross. 


The Half-Hearted. By Jobn Buchan. 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.50. 

An exceedingly interesting novel. It is told with a vigor 
and earnestness, whole-hearted and strong. The Scot, Lewie, as 
his friends eall him, Lewis Haystown, has been made a loveable, 
wholesouled, brave, and honorable gentleman, with a defect. 
That character grows under Mr. Buchan’s skilful pen, and the 
reader follows the author with growing adiairation for the work 
of his hand. 

This is not an ordinary story with ordinary men and 
women who are pushed about like pawns; but living, acting, 
persons whom you are intensely anxious to keep in sight, as 
their fortunes move from place to place, The hill lands of a 
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little strip of disputed territory that Russia covets and England 
does not want, but objects to her old enemy taking peaceable 
possession of, seems familiar ground and comprehensible to 
Mr. Buchan. But why must our author take Lewie here to do 
him to death? If he must be killed, which we dispute, why not 
a witness? The final tragedy contains some elements of power. 
The book leaves two strong impressions—one of pleasure, one 
with some regret. 


In the Hands of the Red Coats. 
Shore in the Days of the Revolution. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 


A Tale of the Jersey Ship and the Jersey 
By, Everett Y. Tomlinson. 
Price, $1.50. 

One has only to give this tale the very slightest of readings 
to discover that it is a conscientious piece of work. Mr. Tom- 
linson has not dealt carelessly with history, or with good Eng- 
lish, for the mere sake of making a book, but quite the reverse. 
What is praiseworthy furthermore, he has taken his subject 
seriously. Instead of recrowning the many-laureled brows of 
our national heroes, he has told us the story of the “man behind 
the guns,” as we would say to-day, and as the author puts it, 
“the men behind the leaders.” He has depicted the spirit and 
character of heroism among the people in a brilliantly written 
romanee. The story is wholesome and well told. 


The Cobbler of Nimes. 
& Co. Price, $1.25. 
The struggle for religious liberty is the scene, and the 

days of Louis XIV. the time, of this last romance of Miss Tay- 

lor’s. Rosaline de St. Cyr, and the Huguenot d’Agnesseau, are 

a pair of lovers in whom the author succeeds in making us 

interested, with the hunchback cobbler as a close second in our 

affections. 

A Roman Catholic lover of Rosaline makes the danger for 
us, and the cobbler becomes a martyr to his love for the heroine. 
The plot is simple and unaffected. The story is well told, but 
perhaps not up to the author’s abilities in recounting other 
tales. The Red Staircase is more thrilling and dramatic, The 
TIouse of the Wizard better constructed; but for the lover of 
romance this will bear a reading. 


By M. Imlay Taylor. Chicago: A. ©. McChuirg 


Pamphlets. 


Substance of the President’s Address before the annual 
mecting of the Massachusetts Church Union, held May 14th, 
1900, is a protest, trenchant but carefully worded, against secu- 
larity and disloyalty as it manifests itself in Massachusetts. 
The paper should be read widely. It is a proper war cry. 


In The Teaching of the New Testament and the Prayer 
Book, in Regard to the Real Presence, Dr. Geo. H. McKnight, 
of Elmira, New York, ‘sets*forth a view which he declares in a 
prefatory note to be “as far from the Faith now represented by 
the advanced school of men calling themselves Catholies as 
light from darkness.” We cannot endorse the pamphlet. The 
doctrine of the Real Preseuce is confounded with Transub- 
stantiation, and the whole history of the subject seems to be 
misunderstood by the writer. 


The Essence of Prayer is a sermon preached by Bishop 
MeLaren before his Convention in Chicago last May, and pub- 
lished at the request of the Convention. There are but few 
living men capable of such preaching. What prayer is not and 
what it is are portrayed by one whose words are evidently based 
upon ripe experience, and also upon profound mastery of ascetic 
theology. ; 

The Living Universe, by Henry Wood (Boston: Lee & 
Shepard), is described in the title page as “a synthetic general- 
ization of the significance of recent scientific discoveries regard- 
ing the ether, matter, evolution, and the oneness of life.” It 
is in faet.a plea for Monism. The writer thinks he has eseaped 
Pantheism. We have our doubts. 

A Critical Criticiser Criticised, or Ingersoll’s Gospel Ana- 
lyzed; by Page A. Cochran, is a shrewd attempt to pay Ingersoll 
back in his own coin. The infidel’s argument is torn to shreds. 
We doubt, however, whether it was worth while thus to per- 
petuate the controversy. To quote language which Mr, Cochran 
cites from the New York Hupress: “With the last echo of his 
mellow voice silenced, and the last twinkle of his bright wit 
quenched, his influence is exhausted.” Yet, if any one feels the 
unsettling influence of Ingersoll’s sophistries, he may find this 
pamphlet useful. Published by the author, St. Albans, Ver- 
mont. Price, 50 cents. «: | ain iy = 
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é 
Eve’s Paradise 
By Mrs. Bray. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
BITTER-SWEET FRUIT. 


“Oh, we fell out, I know not why, 
And kissed again with tears, 
And blessings on the falling out 
That all the more endears, 
When we fall out with those we love 
And kiss again in tears.’’ 
—TENNYSON. 


OW swiftly the next few days sped. One after another they 

passed in a perfect dream of happiness to Eve. The two 
children were together from morning till night, often, indeed, 
all night long as well. 

Constantly, when Margaret came up to bed, she would find 
one child missing, and always knew where to look. Either Eve 
was with Elsie or Elsie with Eve, the two locked together in one 
another’s arms; the golden hair and black curls mingled together 
on the same pillow. Such a thing as sleep-walking was never 
known now, and Eve began to sleep the dreamless sleep of health 
and happiness. 

It was impossible to be with Elsie and not to be infected 
with her irrepressible high spirit. Naturally Eve was of a 
happy nature, and soon she began to laugh and talk, whilst the 
dark rings under her eyes vanished and soft pink stole into the 
white cheeks. The excitement seemed to do her no harm; 
though she learned a dozen new things a day from Elsie; they 
seemed only to open and expand her mind, whilst her eyes began 
to lose the dreamy, absent look which had been in them. [or- 
tunately, though Sir Jasper thought unfortunately, Elsie hated 
music. She was interested and astonished to hear how wonder- 
fully Eve could play, but after awhile it was always “Put that 
old fiddle away nd let us come out.” Eve, nothing loth, obeyed, 
and soon shouts would be heard in the old garden. 

As yet Eve jad never taken Elsie into the gallery, nor had 
she ever spoken of it. Why, she did not quite know; she had 
many curious fec|ings which she could not understand, and this 
was one of them. Although some of her happiest moments had 
been spent in the gallery, now, whenever she thought of it, a 
feeling of unutterable sadness came over her. She was so in- 
tensely happy that she was afraid the sad feeling might come 
back again. Besides, she had never yet seen Elsie in » serious 
mood, and did not think she could show her the picture, or talk 
about it. She did not even want to look upon that pers nifica- 
tion of pain. 

Margaret had asked Elsie for the first few days not to leave 
any books where Eve could see them, and as she was no :cader 
this was‘ not a hardship, so her little Bible and Prayer Book 
were stowed away in a drawer and only taken out when she was 
alone. 

One morning Eve, a very unusual thing, happened to be 
dressed before Elsie and went into her room. She did not see 
Elsie the first moment, and then she noticed her kneeling down 
on the floor by the bed with her face hidden in her hands. On 
the table near lay a Bible, only Eve did not know what it was. 
When Elsie got up from her knees her face was grave and 
serious, different somehow to what Eve had seen it \efore. 

“Why did you do that?’ asked Eve. 

“Do what?” 

“Why, kneel down and cover your face; I thoughi you were 
trying to hide from me.” : 

“T was saying my prayers,” answered Elsie simply. 

“Saying your prayers?” repeated Eve. “What is tliat?” 

_ “Why, asking God to bless me and take care of me.’ 

“T don’t know what you mean,” said Hye. “Who is God, 
and how does He take care of you? Margaret takes care 
of me.” 

Then Elsie remembered that Eve knew nothing about God. 
She did not quite know how to explain. 

“God is up there,” she said, pointing to the sky; “and He 


“made you and me and everybody, and He takes care of us.” 


“T cannot see Him,” said Eye, looking out of the window ; 
“and how did He get up there?” 
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“You should not talk like that, ve,” said Elsie; “He was 
always there, always and always.” 

“Did you ever see Him 2?” 

“Of course not; nobody does.” 

“Then how do you know He is there?’ 

“We know He is there, because we are told in the Bible.” 

“What is the Bible?” , 

“Why, this,” said Elsie, taking up her Bible, forgetting that 
Kye knew nothing about books. “This book, which tells us all 
about tb.” 

“Oh!” said Eve with a prolonged gasp; “then that is what 
a book is; can it speak? I have seen books, and I could not 
think what they were. They looked something like music, but 
they did not talk to me as that does.” 

She took it up gently, and turned the pages with intense 
interest. 

“Make it speak to me,” she said; “let me hear what it ean 


say.” 


Elsie took up the Bible, and turned to the first chapter of 
Genesis, and read aloud, whilst Eve listened with dilated eyes. 

“Tn the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.” 

“How wonderful!” cried Eve; “does it really say that? 
[low do you know 2” 

“Because these letters make words, and I read them just as 
you read music.” 

“Read it again,” said Eve, 

Again llsie read the verse. 
derstand the meaning. 

“What is it?” she asked; 
what the heavens are—the 
the earth is.” 

“It means that God made them all. Once, a long, long 
time ago, there wasn’t any earth like what we have now, and 
then God made it all.” 

“How could He?” said Kve ineredulously; “it sounds like 


This time Eve wanted to un- 


“and what is created? I know 
ave the blue sky; and I know what 


nonsense; I don’t believe He could.” 

“He can do everything, everything,” repeated Elsic. “He 
made the worl’, and He made the sun and the stars, and the 
animals and the people, and everything. Yes, and He made the 
light. Listen, it says so here,” and Elsie read further: “And 
God said, Let there be light, and there was light.” 

“Was it once dark?” 

“Yes, quite dark, and all horrid. There was no grass, or 
flowers, or trees, or seas, or anything.” 

“Do Japs and Margaret know all this?” 

“Yes, of course they do.” 

“And they never told me.” Eve became quite silent for a 
while. Presentiy she said, pointing to the Bible: “Make it 
talk again, make it say somethine else.” 


But Eve’s words about Margaret had reminded Elsie that 
she ought not to be reading to her without leave 
“We do not call it talking,” she said; “wi 
But, look here, I must not read any more to you 
Mrs. Vernon. She told me not to let you see aiy books, and | 
always keep my Bible in a drawer, only you came in so soon.” 
. “I have seen plenty of books,” said Eve; “but I did not 
know what they could do. Can they all talk like this?” 
“Oh no, no,” said Mlsie; “they are about all sorts of things 
Some teach you lessons, some are full of stories, oh, lovely ones. 


‘all it reading 
ithout asking: 


can’t think how you could have lived all these years without 
books.” 
Just at that moment the breakfast bell rang, and the two 


children went downstairs, and the conversation dropped. After 
breakfast Elsie followed Margaret. 

“Ym awfully sorry,’ she began; “but Eve came into my 
room, and she saw my Bible, and asked me a lot of questions 
about it. I could not help it really. I hope you don’t mind.” 

“T do not think it matters,” said Margaret; “she was sure 
to find out sooner or later; only I did not want everything to 
come at once.” 

“She asked me to read her some, and I read her the first 
verse. Do you not think it a shame,” Elsie went on; “she 
knows nothing about the Bible, or God, or anything. Aunt 
Priscilla.says she is brought up just like a heathen.” 

Margaret winced a little before Elsie’s outspoken words. 

“Sir Jasper did not wish her to learn anything.” 

“Well, I call it a shame, I: do; suppose she had died, why, 
it would have been all your fault if she knew nothing.” 

Elsie blurted the words out in her impetuous fashion. She 
had often heard sentences such as these from Aunt Priscilla; 
who was somewhat scathing in her denunciations. It was a 
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new 76le for Elsie to play, the rcbuker instead of the rebuked, 
and she rather enjoyed it. 

“Why, you could never have forgiven yourself,” she went 
on. 4 

Margaret cowered under the child’s words. 

Over and over again had she whispered the same thing to 
herself. When she first came she did not believe in any God 
herself, and thought that it would be such an easy thing to 
bring up a child in the same state of unbelief. Now, however, 
she knew that she had never really doubted ITim, only that she 
had gone down into deep waters, and that she was struggling 
through them. “Out of the deep have I cried unto Thee, O 
Lord!” 

“TTush, Elsie!” she eried, as if she could not bear it. 

But the young are so hard in their judgments, so bitter in 
their condemnation, before they have been mellowed by time. 

“You ought to be sorry,” said this young judge; “I should 
be sorry to have such a thing o1 my conscience.” 

One of Aunt Priscilla’s very speeches; but Margaret did 
not know that, and it sounded very bitter to her. 

Margaret was quite humble, and even forgot she was speak- 
ing’ to a child. 

“What is to be done?” she 
to teach her.” 

“Unele Owen,” suggested Elsie; “and may I tell her any- 
thing I like?” 

“Yes, anything, my child,” said Margaret sorrowfully. 

“And I may read to her, 2nd teach her to read ?” 

“You may read to her, but I think you must not teach her 
yet. The doctor said she was on no account to learn, but he is 
coming again, soon, to see her, and then we will ask him.” 

With this promise [Elsie ran off, and Margaret sat still, 
with the child’s words still sounding in her ears, 

Long ago a little one had knelt by her knee; long ago she 
had taught baby lips to pray. She knew now she had sinned in 
ever taking such a charge, that there was no excuse for con- 
senting to bring up a child, as Elsie had truly said, like a 
heathen. 


eried, “God knows I am not fit 


Her own little ones had been dedicated to Christ; her hus- 
band had cared nothing as to what she did, and both had been 
baptized. [low well she remembered each time. The white 
font and the white-robed babies, whoin she had prayed to Christ 
to guard and shield from harm. 

How had these prayers been fulfilled? Well, one was safe 
in the arms of Him whi had earried the little ones in His 
arms. And the other? 

Margaret’s heart began to beat again. No! she would not 
think, she could not live i! she allowed herself to do that. 

Oh, if she could only drink of the waters of Lethe and 
forget. Z 


Elsie returned to ive with a fceling of great satisfaction. 
She determined to begin a course of religious instruction with 
her, somewhat on the principle of Aunt Priscilla’s system with 
herself. It was amus*>. to see how that, as soon as Elsie had a 
real responsibility, s)}. dropped all her levity and became as 
stai:i and serious . n her aunt could desire. 

“Tnele Owen t. :ught I might even do her good,” she said 
to herself. 

Fortunately for Eve, Elsic did not long continue in this 
very serious frame. Eve was only fit at present to learn by 
slow degrees, and it was far better for her to have a few ideas 
suggested to her by Elsie, and then be left to herself to take them 
in, than if she were to be put through the whole course which 
ilsie was planning in her rapid little mind. By the time she 
had found her in the garden, she remembered that Eve was to 
teach her to swim. She had watched her feats in the sea with 
wonder and delight, and was now longing to rival them. 

The grave thoughts were soon scattered to the four winds, 
whilst the children played in the waters. Elsie was an apt 
pupil and utterly fearless, and Eve rejoiced in the importance 
of beiyg able to instruct her in anything; for in almost every- 
thing else she felt a marked inferiority. ; 

“After their bathing was over they wandered along the 
beach, and at last sat down in the sun. 

“T am most awfully hungry,” said Elsic at last. 

“So am I,” said Eve, “I never used to feel hungry, but now 
. wish it was near dinner-time.” 

Just at that moment the outside clock struck eleven. 

“Two whole hours,” cried Elsie, “I never can wait till 
then; can’t you go to the house, Eve, and get some eake or 
something ?” 
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An odd little spirit of opposition came into Eve’s heart. 
She was not accustomed to be ordered about in that off-hand 


‘ manner. 


She was a proud little lady naturally, if she had only known 
it, and drew herself up with a gesture that certainly had been 
inherited from some dignified ancestress. 

“T do not want to go to the house,” she said; “TI shall wait 
till dinner-time.” 

“T think you might go when I ask you,” said Elsie; “I am 
sure I shall starve before dinner-time.” 

“Tf you are hungry, you can go yourself,” answered Eve, 
“T am tired and it is a long way to go in the sun.” 

“Of course I cannot go by myself,” said Elsie, “it is not my 
house, and I should not like to go and ask for things. If you 
were staying with me I should go: but now I am your guest, 
and it is your place to.” 

“Well, I am not going,” 
you mean about place.” 

“Then I think you are yery selfish,” eried Elsie, whose 
temper was not by any means under very strict control. “You 
can’t care about me or you would do such a little thing as this 
to please me.” 

“T do not see what this has to do about caring for you,” 
answered Eve. “I care for you very much, but what has that 
to do with your being hungry ?” 

“Tlow stupid you are,” said Elsie impatiently. “Of course 
it has nothing to do with my being hungry, only I asked you to 
do something for me and you won’t; I eall it horribly selfish.” 

“T don’t know what selfish is,” said poor Eve helplessly, 
with a sort of feeling coming all over her which she could only 
express by thinking of a discord on the piano. 

“Well, all I can say is that it is a very nasty thing, and 
people who are selfish are always horrid, and everybody dislikes 
them.” 

Eve grew very pale. Elsie was standing up in a rage, 
hardly knowing what she said. Eve’s temper was rapidly going. 
She was terrified at the feeling which came over her. What 
was it that serged up in her breast, filling her with the storm 
of a iecmpest? In her limited vocabulary she had not even 
words to express herself. 


“Go, go,” was all she could ery. 
2 


said Eve, “and I do not know what 
> 


“T wish you had never 
come.’ 

“That is just what I am going to do,” said Elsie, “and I 
shall not speak to you again.” 

Both ehildren had completely lost control over themselves. 
Elsie turned round and rushed off, whilst Eve cried after her, 
“T am glad you have gone.” 

Then she was alone. 

In a moment a terrible revulsion came over her. The pas- 
sion which had so suddenly burst into life died as suddenly 
away. 

Eve flung herself on the ground in a paroxysm of tears; she 
cried and sobbed, and dug her fingers into the soft sand. In 
all her life she could never remember feeling like this. It was 
horrible, it was unbearable. What should she do? What 
should she do? 

Elsie was gone, and she was never coming back any more— 
she was never going to speak to her again. She had said she 
was that dreadful thing that everybody disliked. What was it? 
She did not know what it meant. Would nobody love her any 
more? Would Margaret give her up? Would Jasper? Then 
another new feeling swept over the poor little girl, quite another 
sort. Oh, there were always new feelings coming now! 

The passion was gone at last, there was only a poor, little, 
sad child left; so dreadfully sorry, and she did not know what 
sorry meant. <A child that wanted to be forgiven, but she had 
never heard of forgiveness; a child that wanted to liss and 
make it up, but was only filled with an utter despair, because 
forgiveness was an unknown quantity to her. Well! it was 
Jasper’s work. 

. Happily Margaret came by, and gathered the sobbing, 
broken-hearted child into her tender arms. 

“What is it, my darling?” 

“Elsie has gone away, she will never speak to me again, 
she will never come back any more.” 

“That must be a mistake, dear; what can you mean? 
to stop crying, and tell me all about it.” : 

Eve tried to stop her sobbing; she was comforted by the 
warm love which wrapped her round about. Something told her 
that:;,nothing in the whole world could make Margaret give 
her up. 
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After a while she grew calmer, and was able to tell her 
pitiful little tale. 

“Well, Elsie was hungry, and she wanted me to fetch her 
something to eat, and I would not go, and she said I was some- 
thing dreadful called ‘selfish,’ and that nobody would love me 


‘any more.” 


“And then, darling?” 
it was only a es. quarrel. 

“And then, 
felt like it before; but something came over me, and it made 
me teel—oh, dreadful; I can’t tell you what it was like—just 
as if I was somebody else, and not Eve at all, and I said | 
wished she had never come, and I wished she would go, and 
then she ran away, and said she would never speak to me any 
more. What is it, Margaret? lc cannot bear it.” 

“T can tell you what it is, dear.” Eve looked up hopefully. 
“You and Elsie have had what is called a quarrel.” 

“A quarrel?’ questioned Kve. 

“Yes; sometimes a feeling comes into people’s hearts—that 
dreadful feeling which you told me of. It is called being 
angry; it makes people say all sorts of things that they do not 
mean, and then, if they both go on saying things it is called a 
quarrel.” 

Eve repeated the words, 
till she seemed to 
again. 

“Will Elsie never come back any more ?” 

“Oh, yes!” said Margaret, smiling; “I expect that she is 
crying, and wanting to come back just as much as you are 
wanting to have her.” 

Eve looked brighter, and Margaret went on, “You have not 
got that dreadful feeling any more now, have you?” 

“Oh no, no!” cried Eve. 

“You feel quite differently now; you want to put your arms 
round Elsie’s neck and kiss her, and love her.” 

“Wow do you know, Margaret ?” 

“Because that is the feeling that comes after we have been 
angry, and we call it being sorry.” 

“Sorry!” repeated Eve, “being sorry. I know sometimes 
you used to say Japs would be sorry if I did not do what I was 
told, but I did not know it felt like that.” 

“That was a different sort of being sorry,” said Margaret ; 
“this makes you feel very miserable, and you cannot be happy 
until you have told Elsie that you are very, very sorry, de have 
asked her to forgive you. To forgive means that Elsic will not 
ha any more about it, and will love you just as aa as 
ever.” 

Bea how can | ask her?” 
gone.” 


Margaret was comforted, guessing 


“anger, quarrel,” several times, 
gather their meaning, then the sobs began 


said Eve helplessly; “Elsie is 


“Ts she?” said Margaret, smiling and pointing in the dis- 
tance. 

In the meanwhile, Elsie had been having almost as bad a 
time as Eve. First of all, she had rushed off in a fury, till she 


was quite out of sight. Then she had stamped and kickod the 
shingle in all directions till she hurt her feet. 

“T do eall it a shame,” she said, “when I would do any ‘hing 
for her, and then not even to do just one little thing that I 
asked her. So silly, too, not even to know what selfish means.” 
As she said the word, a change came over [‘lsie. Her tempers 
never lasted long, and she began to remember how little lve 
knew. 

Soon she began to reproach herself, and Hlsic was far more 
unsparing than any one else would have been to lier. 

“Tow horrid I was,” she said, “perfectly diseracefully and 
disgustingly horrid. How could she be selfish when she docs 
not even know what it means? And now T’ve been and gaid 
all sorts of thmes to her, and abused her, and said | will never 
speak to her again; why, I don’t deserve that she should ever 
forgive me; but I know she will, for she is just the very sweetest 
darling that ever lived, and I’ll go and tell her so this minute.” 

Margaret’s words were hardly out of her mouth, when a 
little figure came flying over the sands, and two ariis were 
+hrown round Eve’s neck with a hug which almost stifled her. 

“Oh, I am so sorry; I was just horrid, and I said such 
nasty things; do forgive me, dear, darling pet.” 

Eye could only whisper, “sorry, sorry,” still hardly grasping 
the full meaning; but Margaret had said she must say she was 
sorry, and then that dreadful feeling would go away. 

“Sorry?” said Elsie; “why, you have nothing to be sorry 
about! It was all me, and you are not to be sorry, but you are 
just to say, ‘I forgive you, Elsie,’ and then I shall know it is all 
right, and we will never quarrel again.” 
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“T forgive you, Elsie,” whispered [ve softly, and then as if 
the —— of the words conveyed their meaning to her, she 
added, “Say it too,” and as Elsie repeated it, a sweet peace sank 
int E ve’s heart, and she felt for the first time in her life the 
joy ‘of a soul forgiven. ; 

After this, the children were more inseparable than ever, 
but it was a sad little I've for the rest of that day. 

Sin had found its way into the garden of Eden, and had 
left a bitter trace. 

She had not Elsie’s light-hearted spirits, 
foreet. 

“Will it ever come back again?” she whispered that night 
to Margaret, as she lay in her little bed. 

“What, darlimg?’ . 

“That dreadful fecling 
if again ?” 

She spoke as if it 
was to her. 

Margaret sighed; she 


and .could not 


you called anger. Shall I ever have 


were a physical pain, which indeed it 
knew from [Eve’s baby days that she 
had naturally a passionate nature, and she knew that the child 
must suffer. It seemed as if she had to break to her that she 
had an incurable disease, which, do what she would, could never 
be entirely stamped out of her life. 

The only true help for it, Marg 
give her. 

“T cannot promise that you will never have it again,” she 
“when things happen that you do not like, this feeling 
may come, but you must not give way to it. You must crush it’ 
down, and keep it from being too strong for you.” 


aret felt incompetent to 


said; 


Margaret knew that she was givi miserable advice, but 
who was she that she could teach the child? 


“Could not the doetor do anything?” asked Eve; 
for him when | hurt my hand, but this hurts far, far mo1 

“T am afraid he could do nothing.” 

“Ts there no one who could do anything?” said Eve sadly. 

Chen Margaret took courage. 

Yes, Eve, there is One who can help 
to tell you about Him.” 

“Why not, Margaret?” 

“Because once, a long time ago, I loved [lim, 
erew not to care about Him. \t least I thought so.” 

“Did you quarrel, like me and Elsie?” 

“Oh no, dear! He could noi quarrel with any one.” 

“Did He love you?” 

“Yes, indeed Ife did; once I doubted Him, and thought 
that He did not care for me any more, and so I left Him. Now 
[ know that He loved me all the time.” 

“Were you ever sorry, Mar: mo like 

“Sorry! J have been sorry everzsince.’ 

Eve’s face grow bright. 

“Well, then, Margaret, it is only Just what you told me to 
do; tell Him you : orry and it will be all right.” 
Margaret was on her knees by the Httle bed. 

“Can you not find Him to-morrow; where doc 

“T can tell Him now,” whispered Mamvaret. 

Eve looked on wondering. What db Margarct mean? Ti 
was like Elsie in the morning when shevess talking to Som 
one whom Eve could not see. onl 


“vou sent 
>» 


you, but I am not fit 


and then I 


1e 2” 


He live 2” 


Margaret’s head bent lower, Eve could just hear whispered 
\\ ords, “OQ God!” 

“God !” the very name lsie had said, He who was up in the 
heavens, and who eould do everything, and hear everything. 


“Tm 


orgive me for the sake 
Eve’s eyes grew wick 
as if listening. 

“Tas Ile heard?” she 

long way.” 
Hite has,’ 
“What 
quite sure ?” 
But Margaret had fel 
“THe answered, Yes!” 
(Lo be continued.) 


of Jesus Christ Thy Son.” 

and dilated. She held up one finger 
asked breathlessly; “it is such @ 
said Margaret gently. 


did He answer? I did not hear Him. Are you 


t a strange peace come into her heart. 


One of the surest evidences of friendship that an individual cath 
display to another is telling him gently of a fault. If any other 
can excel it it is listening to such a communication with gratitude 
and amending the error.—Canadian Ohurch Magazine. 


Tie saerifice of Christ is a part of the very essence of Christ- 
ianity, but the basis of Christianity is the eternal’ love of God. 
Henry Drummond. 
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AN IDEAL, 


Farr she was as the morning, 

With hair like 2 golden dawn, 
With mouth of angel sweetness, 

And eyes that were made to mourn. 
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There was sorrow in every feature, 
And sadness in every look, 
And you always spoke to her softly, 
As you whisper a running brook. 
In her voice was a solemn cadence ; 
Her words were like falling dew ; 
And ever you followed her gestures, 
And prayed God she might look on you. 


And when those eyes so pleading 
Were turned on your waiting face, 
You felt the angels, blessing, 
Had given HMiernal Grace. 
BESsIn WipGnry VARNUM, 


A FAMOUS SWEDISH BOY. 
By tue Rey. Rotanp Rincwatt. 


N the early part of this ceutury there lived in Sweden a man 

who considered himself very unfortunate. His father had 
gained some property and he had received a good education. 
His wife was a woman who had a strain of Scottish blood and 
who might be considered scholarly; at all events, she read far 
more than the average woman of her time. The Swede of whom 
we have been speaking was not a good business man, though he 
had a talent for mathematics and mechanics. Somehow or 
other he lost his property, and his !ittle son John, while an 
infant, saw the sheriff levying on the household goods. 

It is of John, rather than of the father, that we wish to 
speak. John was born in 1803, when Jefferson was serving his 
first term; two years betore Nelson won Trafalgar; four years 
before the first Fulton steamer moved up the Hudson; more 
than a decade before Stevenson ran jus first locomotive. 

The infant was the talk of all tlie neighbors. When he had 
searcely outgrown the cradle he would find his way to the mines 


where his father was employed and look with hungry eyes on 
the machinery. His little models and drawings showed great 
skill, aud with his cleverness was mixed a stubborn desire to 


haye his own way. For instanee, he drew in the sand an alpha- 
bet which he thought far better than that printed in the school 
books. His father, if not a good business manager, was kind 
and did all he could to encourage the child. 

Mrs. — (we had almost given the name) was fond of her 
bright little boy and patient in the years of business trouble. 
At that time the eveat work of Sweden was the Gota canal. 
Nearly a hundred years before it, had been projected and one of 
the leading engineers of that tine, Emanuel Swedenbore, had 

‘ been working in its service. We are so used to hearing people 
talk about Swedenborg as a relizious writer that we almost for- 
get that he was a scientific man and famous surveyor. The 
buildjng of a great canal meant that large numbers o! men 
would obtain work and wages. Among them was the father of 
John. 

Money was scarce in the family, and it was necessary that 
the children should do their part as bread-wiiners. John was 
eager to work, and much that other boys would call work seemed 
to him play. He had been taught to draw by good masters, and 
Count Platen, he says, encouraged him with many kind words. 

Many years after, John wrote to a relative: “As early as 
the summer of 1815, Captain Edstrom commanded me to make 
drawings for the archives of the Canal Company. In the year 
1816, at the age of thirteen, I was assistant leveler at the station 
of Riddarhagen. In the year 1817 I was the only leveler at 
Rottkilms Station, on the west line of the canal. In 1818, at 
the age of fourteen and three-fourths years, I secured the posi- 
tion of leveler on the east line of the canal, at the Station of 
Norsholm, under the command of Lieutenant Ryding, chief of 
the works. My salary was then 30 crowns a month, with 
traveling expenses.” 

We think most boys will agree with us that John started in 
life early. It is to his credit that he understood hig need of 
further instruction. Chemistry, field drawing, geometry, and 
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algebra took up a large portion of his time, and he gave close 
attention to his teachers. He had a chance to learn English, 
and it is well for him that he did, for nearly all the great inven- 
tions of his hfe were made while he was among English-speak- 
ing people. 

John was a boy and he liked the healthy sports of boyhood; 
but no sport pleased him so much as scientific drawing. His 
sketch of an iron bridge delighted Count Platen, and years after- 
wards the Count would show this paper to his visitors. 

It is common enough to hear of boys who at fourteen want 
to enter the army; but they rarely secure a higher place than 
that of drummer. One must be seventeen before he can enter 
West Point as a cadet. John’s biographer tells us that before 
he was fourteen years old, six hundred Swedish troops labored 
upon the canal under his direction, though he was still too small 
to reach the eye-piece of his leveler’s instrument without the 
aid of a stool carried by an attendant. In some ways this train- 
ing was of great advantage to John, but in other respects it may 
have done him harm. All through life he had a fierce temper, 
and was often rude and overbearing in his manner. Honest, 
generous, with many good qualities, he said and did rough 
things; and his rudeness may have been partly due to his early 
successes. At a time when many boys are at school or begin- 
ning to learn their trades, he was an officer with troops under 
his command. It was enough to turn any boy’s head, and before - 
we blame John too severely, let us think how we would have 
passed through such an ordeal ourselves. 

Tf the editor of Tur Livivc Cuurcu would allow us a spe- 
cial edition, we would like to reprint the first two chapters of 
John’s biography written by Mr. William Conant Church. We 
have not asked him, however, and we doubt if it would be any 
use to do so. How John afterwards built a locomotive and 
raced with George Stevenson; how he experimented with the 
hot-air engine; how he planned the screw-propeller; and, above 
all, how he built the most famous vessel that ever hoisted the 
Union fiag—all this is a matter of History. 

Most boys ean probably guess John’s name. 


TRAINING A WAITRESS. 
DO NOT GIVE HER ORDERS DURING A MEAL, NOR CORRECT HER AT TABLE. 


‘In selecting a waitress choose one who is tall, slender, and 
lig!it and easy in her motions, rather than a large or a very small 
woman,” writes Mrs. 8. T. Rorer, in the September Ladies’ Home 
Journal. “ Insist upon her wearing a washable dress, protected by a 
large white apron with long, broad strings. Show her how to care 
fo: her hands, providing her with the necessities. Arrange to have 
her arrive during the afternoon so that during the evening you may 
bevin instructions. ‘hen give her a general idea of the way in which 
you desire to have your meals served. Show her where the china, 
silver, linen, etc., are kept, and instruct her in the methods of caring 
for them all. Arrange the table for breakfast and tell her exactly 

what hour you want breakfast served and in what order. Follow 
the same routine each day, and serve the family in the same manner 
as guests, otherwise you may be mortified when guests are present. 
start right, and give time after each lesson to have it repeated, then 
trust the waitress, correcting any little error after the meal, never 
at the table; instruct her before you are seated and correct her mis- 
iakes after the meal-is over and when you are with her alone.” 

A wire dishcloth for the bottom of pots will save the towels from 
spots of soot which collect.on pots set next to the fire. 

Plenty of nice fresh towels are of more consequence than draw- 
ing-room ornaments. Roller towels are handy and labor-saying. 

For slight cuts take a piece of common brown paper—wrapping 
paper, like that which butchers: use for meat—and bind it over the 
wound. ee 
To remove varnish in order to stain or paint, scour with a hot 
solution of potash, or with ammonia (not kitchen ammonia, but the 
kind sold by druggists). 

lt is said that if the woodwork in the kitchen be kept constantly 
seribbed with water in which potash has been dissolved roaches and 
ants will speedily disappear. 


’ 


Food that has little odor itself and food that absorbs odors 
veadily should be placed at the bottom of the refrigerator. All foods 
with a strong odor should be kept on the top shelves. Sour milk or 
cream should not be kept in the refrigerator. Salad dressings, tartare 
sauce and celery should be covered closely or they will flavor anything 
that is shut up with them. Pineapple, strawberries and raspberries” 
should not be shut into a common ice chest with milk or cream. In 
the refrigerators where there is a circulation of dry air, butter, milk, 
cream and other delicate foods may be kept in the lower part of the 
refrigerator, and the fruits, vegetables, ete., with strong flavors and 
odors, may be kept on the top shelves. If arranged in this way, there 
will be little danger that one kind of food will absorb the flavor or 
odor of another. 
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Oct. 1—Monday. (Green). 

“ 6—TFriday. Fast. 

“ -7—Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity. 
(Green). 

“ 12—Friday. Fast. 

“ 14—TWtighteenth Sunday after Trinity. 


(Green). 


“ 17—Wednesday. (Red at Evensong). 


“ 18—Thursday. St. Luke, Evangelist. (Red). 

“ 19—Friday. Fast. (Green). 

“ 21—Nineteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
(Green). 

“ 26—Friday. Fast. 

“ 27—Saturday. (Red at Evensong). 


Twentieth Sun- 
(Red). 


“ 28—SS. Simon and Jude. 
day after Trinity. 

“«“ 29—Monday. (Green). 

e 31— Wednesday. (White at Evensong). 


CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS, 


Oct. 18-21.—Canadian Convention B. St. A. 

Oct. 21.—Recommended as Day of Intercession 
for Sunday Schools by Am. Ch. S. S. Inst. 

23-25.—Missionary Council, Louisville, Ky. 

830—Noy. 2.—Girls’ Friendly Society, Al- 
bany and Troy, N. Y. 

13.—Diocesan Convention, Albany. 
13-16.—Church Congress, Providence, R. I. 
14.—Diocesan Council, Michigan City. 
20.—Diocesan Convention, New Hampshire. 

4.—Diocesan Convention, Springfield. 


Personal Mention, 


Tre Rey, LAurmNcH I’. Bownr, of the Diocese 
of Pittsburgh, has become curate at St. John’s 
Church, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Novy. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Tun Rey. C. A. Brewster, for over eight 
years rector of Trinity Church, Vineland, N. J., 
has resigned that cure. Address unchanged for 
the present. 

Jur Rey. A. P. CHAPMAN has resigned the 
rectorship of St. Andrew’s Church, Northford, 
Conn. 

Tm Rev. WM. L. vans, of Scarsdale, N. Y., 
has resigned his assistantship at St. Mary’s, 
Mott Haven, New York City, in order to devote 


himself entirely to his educational work. Ile 
still retains his chapluinecy at Mt. Minturn, 
Wa 

Tur Rey. ArrHur LG. Livermorn, formerly 


professor at Nashotah, has become chaplain to 
the Sisters of the Good Shepherd, New York. 
Address 233 EI. 17th St. 


Tun Rev. W. D. MaAnnross, late of Onondaga 
Castle, N. Y., has been appointed Supt. of St. 
Mary’s (Indian) School, Rosebud Agency, S. D., 
and will enter upon his duties as such about 
Dee. ist. 


Tue Rey., THos. F. Minpy, rector at Gibbs- 
boro, has accepted a call to the rectorship of 
Grace Chureh, Haddonfield, N. J., and will as- 
sume charge Noy. 1st. 


THe Rev. Henry H. Morrintu has entered 
upon the rectorship of St. Paul’s Church, Hol- 
yoke, Mass. Address 264 Maple St. 


Tur Rey. Grorcr L. PAINn, son of Mr. Rob- 
ert Treat Paine of Boston, has begun his work 
as assistant minister at St. Mark’s Church, New 
York. 


Tun Rey. Ocmavius Parkwr, recently of 
Yreka, Calif., has become rector of St. Luke's 
Church, Woodland, Calif., and secretary of the 
Board of Missions of the Jurisdiction of Sacra- 
mento. 


Tun Rt. Rev. Srpnry C. Parrrines, D.D., 
Bishop of Kyoto, has accepted the invitation of 


the Board of Managers and will remain in this 


eountry during the winter to present the claims 
of Foreign and Chinese Missions. His address 


will be 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Tun street address of the Rev. R. M. Suer- 


“MAN, JR., is changed to 214 W. 92nd St., New 
York. 


Tip Rey. Parts B. Sravurrer is in charge of 


work at Latrobe and Scottdale, Pa., Diocese of, 
‘Pittsburgh. Address, Latrobe, Pa, 


The Diving Church. 


Tue address of the Rey. Waurer THompson, 
D.D., is changed from Garrison to Dobb’s Ferry- 
on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Tue Rey. G. H. Trrokerr has become assist- 
ant at Zion Church, Rome, Diocese of Central 
New York. 

Tup Rey. HorAcn A. WALTON, for seven years 
an assistant priest at St. James’ Church, Phila- 
delphia, has resigned therefrom, and after Noy. 
1st will become assistant at old St. Peter’s 
Chureh in the same city, and not Germantown, 
as inadvertently stated last week. 


THE Rey. 8S. Haustep WaArkins has accepted 
the rectorship of St. James’ Church, Arlington, 
Vermont, and will enter upon his duties on All 
Saints’ Day. 


Tur Rey. Huspert W. Wouius has accepted 
a call to the rectorship of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Wilmington, Del, 


THE Rev. Dr. WILLIAM CorLey WINSLow has 


returned to 525 Beacon St., Boston, after an 
absence of fourteen weeks. 
ORDINATIONS, 


DEACONS. 
Ou10o.—On Sunday, Oct. 7'h, 1900, in Trinity 
Cathedral, Cleveland, Ohio, by the Rt. Rey. W. 
A. Leonard, D.D., Bishop of Ohio, ArrHur Dum- 


PER, A.B. The Rey. W. Rix Attwood preached 
the sermon; Canon O. E. Watson presented the 
candidate; the Very Rey. C. }). Williams, Dean 
of the Cathedral, and the Rey. C. W. Naumann 
took part in the service. Mr. Dumper becomes 


curate at Trinity Cathedral. 


DIED. 


Hunvt.—Entered into rest at St. Luke's lios- 


pital, St. Louis, at 11:30 p. m., on Saturday, 
Oct. 6th, SALLIN Ropes, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. and Mrs. Geo. II. Hunv. 
‘Ilow grows in Paradise our store!” 
RoOBERTSON.—In the rectory, Fort Smith, 


Ark., Sept. 6th, 1900, Wintr1am Lorn Hows Ron- 


PRISON, son of the Rey. Angus A. Robertson, 
aged 17 years. 
WANTED, 
POSITIONS OF ORED. 
HMousrkorper.—A working housekeeper, in a 


Church school. Must have 
the best of references. S. + 
ING Cuurcu, Milwaukee. 


had experience and 
M., care THe Liv- 


COMPANION..-A young Churehwoman, expe- 
rienced, of refinement and education, as com 
panion and housekeeper. Meferences. Addre 


G. S., care Tun Liviné Cuvrcnu, Milwaukee. 
ORGANIST.— 
for a Church « 
salary expected. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


good opening in Kansas City 
ganist. State experience and 


MissronAry.— A Priest with a moderate 


| private income, to work’two promising missions 


in’ a growing Middle Western city of 40,000 


people. Salary $500 to begin with. New Church 
just completed at one mission. At the mother 
church, a Daily Eucharist, Matins, and Even- 
sone. Address ARCHDEACON, Care THE LIVING 


CuurcH, Milwaukee. 


BuSINESS Manacur.—A steward and business 
manager for sehool. Address with terms and 
testimonials, Howm Scuoou, Lima, Ind. 

Recror.—A parish, Diocese of Texas, wants a 
rector. JTlease state whether married or unmar- 
ried. Address, “C,” care Tun LIVING CHURCH, 
Milwaukee. 

POSITIONS WANTED. 

ORGANIST.-Young organist desires Sunday 
work where musie consists of bymns and chants. 
Address H. W. WRiGHT, 451 Morris Ave., [liza- 
beth, N. J. 


PaRISH.—Well known Priest desires Rector- 
ate, Curacy, or Mission in large city, suburb, 
or Wasteri Diocése. Young, unincumbered, good 
extempore preache:, successful worker. Address, 
SACERDOS, LivING CHURCH Office, Milwaukee. 


OFFICIAL, 


GIRLS’ FRIBNDLY SOCIETY IN AMERICA, 1900. 
The Annual Meetings of the G. I’. 8S. A. will 


30, 31,: November 1, 2. 
The Quiet Day and Annual Service will be at 


small number o! 


S. H. Brunn, 1816 W. 8th St., | 


| and help, when our rooms are all occupied. 
take place in Albany and Troy, N. Y., on October | 


7 Om 


St. Paul’s Church, Troy, on Thursday, November 
1. 
Associates and Churchwomen are cordially in- 
vited to attend these services and meetings. 
HVvH ALDXANDHR, 
General Secretary G. I’. S. A. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Priest, unable to purchase except at small 
desires set of colored  stoles. Address. 
GamMa, care Tub Living CHURCH, Milwaukee. 


cost, 


COMMUNION Warprs 20 cents per hundred; 
Priests’ 1 ct. each; Marked Sheets, 2 cts. Miss 
A. G. BLoomer, 229 Railroad Ave, Mt. Vernon, 
iN. YX. 


APPEALS. 


TH DOMESTIC AND loREIGN MISSIONARY Socinty 

INcLUDES all the members of this Church, and 
is its agency for the conduct of general missions. 
The Society maintains work in forty-three Dio- 
ceses and seventeen Missionary Jurisdictions in 
this country (including Colored and Indian Mis- 
sions) ; in Africa, China, Japan, Haiti, Mexico, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippines. The Society 
pays the salaries and expenses of twenty-three 
Missionary Bishops and the Bishop of Haiti, and 
provides entire or partial support for sixteen 
hundred and thirty other missionaries, besides 
maintaining many schools, orphanages, and hos- 
pitals. 

Six hundred and thirty thousand dollars are 
required for this work to the end of the fiscal 
year, Sept. ist, 1901. Additional workers, both 


men and women, are constantly needed. Ai! pos- 
sible information will be furnished on applica- 
tion. 

Monthly Magazine, The Spirit of Missions, 
$1.00 a year 

Remittances to Grorcs C. THOMAS, Treas- 
urer. 

All other official communications should be 
addressed to Tom Boarp or MANaGmrRs, Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Legal Title (for use in making wills): Tun 
DOMBSTIC AND FORWIGN MisSIoNaRyY Society or 
THH PRoOrEstaNnt EPiscoraL CHURCH IN THE 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
CHurcit HomMEp ror AGED PERSONS. 
4325 lis Ave , Chicago. 
Pleasantly situated on Ellis Ave., im the 
| of Chieago, is the Church Home for Aged Pei 
sons, which now is one of our Chureh Ins 
tions, accepted by the Bishop. There is a Bo 
of Trustees and Lady Managers, composed 
clergymen, laymen, amd women of the Chicago 
Diocese, with Bishop Coadjutor Anderson as its 
President. 
We feel that this Home is known to only a 


our people, and that if its neces 


sity for existing, its meeds and benefits, wer 
known, the money to earry on this work would 
be cheerfully given. We believe, that in the near 
future, the Chicago Diocese will be proud to 
icknowledge the Chureh Home as one of its in- 
stitutions. 

\¢ a dinner of the Associated Charities, Mrs. 
Lucy M. Flower said, in her address “One of 
the greatest needs of this city is more homes for 
old people who ought not to go to the poor 
house.” Those who are on Boards of our city 
institutions know that one of the hardest prob- 


lems they have to solve is, what to do with the 
worthy old people, who have no homes or friends. 

Did you ever have an old man or woman 
come to you and look up into your face with 
the trust and confidence of a little child, and in 
answer to your question, “What can I do for 


you?’ say, “I want a home; I have no one left 
to care for me, so I have come to you to see if 
you won't take me in?’ A home for such, we 
hope to be able to supply with your help. 

This Home is not intended to relieve chil 
dren and relatives, who can and should furnish 
a home (however plain) for their parents and 
those justly depending on them for care and sup- 
port. The purpose of this Home is to provide a 
comfortable place for those who find themselves 
with only small means, and no immediate friends 
to provide a home for them. We do not confine 
the inmates to Church people, ‘‘but give them 
the preference.” Nor can we, so long as we 
solicit funds from the general public. 

We have a family of thirty, including matron 
We 
have in our family old men, widows, and maiden 
women, who in most of the cases have no imme- 
diate friends who ean care for them. One of 


them took our hand as we were going through 
the rooms, and said, ‘‘You don’t know what this 
Tiome means to me, and how kind and good it is 
of those who help to keep it going. I never can 
be thankful enough, that you took me in. Now 
I do not have to go out, rain or shine, sick or 
well, to earn my room rent. I feel when I shut 
the door of my room, that I am rich. I have a 
home.” This one is over seventy. 

We need money for the house expenses, which 
average about $250 per month; also for interest 
on mortgage, repairs, coal, and gas. We need a 
new heating plant. Our three furnaces are worn 
out, and we have them patched every year, hop- 

‘ing each time will be the last. We must have 
new fire pots this year. We want the mortgage 
paid, and the Home rebuilt to meet our needs. 
Ilave we not many people amongst the readers 
of Tue Living CHurcnu who will feel it a priy- 
ilege to send in to the treasurer large or small 
amounts of money to help earry on this great 
and much-needed work in our city ? 

The Home is always open to visitors. We 
hope many will go and visit the Home, and ask 
any questions and make all the investigations, of 
its methods of work, they may desire. We shall 
be glad to give any information we may be able 
to, and the treasurer will be gla 


Contributions may be sent to Mrs. F. F. Arns- 
wortrH, Treasurer, 2505 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 

NOVELLO EWER & CO, 

The Cathedral Paragraph Psalter. Contain- 
ing the Canticles, Proper Psalms, ete., point- 
ed for chanting. With brief notes on ihe 
Psalter. Edited by the Rev. J. Troutbeck, 
D.D. Copies can be had on approyal. 


JAMES POTT & CO. 
The Story of Chevalier Bayard. From the 
French of The Loyal Servant, M. D. EB. Ber- 
ville and others. Price, $1.00. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 

Venture and Valor... Stories told by G. A. 
Henty. A. Conan Doyle, @. Manville enn, 
ete. With eight page illustrations by W. 
Boucher. Price, $1.50. 


THE CENTURY CO. 
The Strenuous Life. 
By Theodore Roosevelt. Frice, $1.50. 
The Century Book of the American Colonies. 
The Story of the Pilgrimage of a party of 


Essays and Addresses. 


i \g Ghe Church at 


JOINT DIOCESAN LESSON COM- 


MIT TEE, 

Av THE MEETING of the Joint Diocesan 
Lesson Committee, held in the city of Phil- 
adelphia, on Thursday, January 15th, 1900, 
the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted: 

Resolved, That a special committee of this 
Joint Committee, consisting of three clergymen 
and three laymen, be appointed, whose duty it 
shall be to take into careful consideration the 
whole subject of the preparation of schemes of 
lessons; to ascertain as fully as possible, by cor- 
vespondence and through personal interviews, the 
judgment of the Sunday School workers of the 
Chureh respecting that which the Joint Diocesan 
Committee has already accomplished and as to 
its future helpfulness. 

Resolved, That to farther the objects of the 
committee's appointment they are hereby author- 
ized to add to their number in such manner as 
they may deem best by ¢alling to their aid Bish- 
ops, clergy, and efficient Sunday School Superin- 
tendents and teachers, both male and female, and 


also others who may be interested in such Christ- | 
| and the Rey. Dr. Duhring acted as Secretary. 


jan education. 

Resolved, That when this committee is ready 
to report they shall call a special meeting of the 
Joint Diocesan Lesson Committee for the purpose 
of considering such recommendations as may be 
made, and that at the meeting so called the 
courtesy of attendance shall be extended to those 
persons who may have been added by the com- 
mittee on their invitation. 


to give any | 
information, as to the disposition of the funds. 


Che Diving Church. 


young people to the sites of the earliest 
American Colonies. By Elbridge S. Brooks. 
With an Introduction by F. J. de Peyster, 
Governor of the Society of Colonial Wars. 
Price, $1.50. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 

Forges & Co) 

Squirrels and Other Fur-bearers. By John 
Burroughs. With lifteen Jllustrations in 
colors after Audubon. Price, $1.00. 

Ednah and Her Brothers. By liza Orne 
White. Price, $1.00. 

Fortune’s Boats. By Barbara Yechton, Author 
of We Ten, ete. Price, $1.50. 

An American Anthology. 1787-1899. HEdited 
by Edmund C. Stedman, Author of Poets of 
America, ete. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 

The Things Beyond the Tomb. In a Catholic 
Light. 3y the Rev. T. H. Passmore, M..A., 
Author of The Sacred \Vestments. 

The Book of Private Prayer. For use Twice 
Daily, Together with the Order for the Ad- 
ministration of the Lord’s Supper or Holy 
Communion. Revised and Hnlarged Tdition. 
Prepared by a Committee of the Upper 
House of the Convocation of Canterbury, 
and published by them with the permission 
of that House. 

The Primitive Saints and the See of Rome. 
By F. W. Puller, of the Society of St. John 
the Evangelist, Cowley With an Introduc- 
tion by Hdward, Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 
Third Edition, Revised and Bnlarged. Price, 
$4.00 net. 

CHAS, SCRIBNER’S SONS. 

The Old Gentleman of the Black Stock. Sy 
Thomas Nelson Page. Illustrated by How- 
ard Chandler Christy. Price, $1.50. 

A Christmas Sermon. By Robert Louis Steven- 
son. Price, 50 ets. 

The World of the Gr« 


(Through Des 


t Forest. Wow Animals, 
Birds, Reptiles, Insects Talk, Think, Work, 
and Live. By Pau! DuChaillu. With over 
Fifty Illustrations by C. R. Knight and J. 
M. Gleeson. Price, $2.00. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 

Short Story Writing. A Practical Treatise on 
the Art of the Short Story. By Charles 
Raymond Barrett, Ph.B. Price, $1.00. 

Bepaunsion Under New Wor ’s-Conditions. By 
Josiah Strong, Author of Owr Country, ete. 
Price, $1.00. 


In accordance with the above resolutions, 
the Special Committee held its first session on 
Tuesday, October 9th, at the Church House, 
Philadelphia. The members accepting and 
present were as follows: Rev. Cornelius B. 
Smith, D.D., of New York, Rev. Frederick M. 
Kirkus, of Bayonne, N. J., Mr. Wm. R. But- 
ler, of Mauch Chunk, Pa., Mrs. Clara L. 
Potts, of Media, Pa., and Rev. L. N. Caley, 
Rev. R. N. Thomas, Rev. H. L. Duhring, D.D., 
Mr. John E. Baird, Mr. Ewing Ll. Miller, and 
Mr. George W. Jacobs, of Philadelphia. Re- 
egrets were received from the following: Bish- 
ops Whitaker, Vincent, Gailor, and Brewster, 
Miss Mabel A. Wilson, Rev. Geo. W. Shinn, 
D.D., Rev. James 8. Stone, D.D., Rey. Stephen 
H. Green, D.D., Mr. Geo. C. Thomas, and Mr. 
Thomas Whittaker; Bishops Whitaker and 
Gailor and Mr. Thomas being prevented from 
attending by reason of the meeting of the 
Board of Managers of the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society in New York at 
the same hour. 

The Rey. Dr. Smith occupied the chair, 


Many valuable suggestions were received 
from Sunday School workers throughout the 
country, and the publishers of leaflets were 
also heard from. The general discussion at 
the meeting was on the most practical meth- 
ods of carrying out the resolutions of the 
Joint Diocesan Lesson Committee. It was 
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JARROLD & SONS, Warwick Lane, EK. C., London. 
The Truth of Christianity. Being an Examina- 
tion of the More Important Arguments for 
and against believing in that Religion. Com- 
piled from Various Sources by Major W. H. 
Turton, Royal Engineers. Third Edition. 
FLEMING H. REVELL CO. f 

Nutshell Musings. Quiet Moments with the 
Word of God. By Amos R. Wells, Author of 
When Thow Hast Shut Thy Door, ete. Price, 
25 ets. 

The Vision of Christ. By the Rey. William 
Miller, Author of The Pransfigured Valley. 
Price, 50 ets. 

Selected Studies in the Life of Christ. Chosen 
to give a connected idea of the progress of 
Jesus’ Life. Illustrated with Pictures by 
the Great Masters. By Laura H. Wild. 
Price, $1.00. 


PAMPHLETS, 


Grace Church, Mount Airy, Pa. Statistical 
Sermon delivered by the Rector, Sunday, 
June 3, 1900. With a brief History of the 
Chureh collated by the Rev. J. H. Lamb, 
D.D. 

Kalendar of Hymns Ancient and Modern. 
For the Year of Grace 1901. Compiled by 


f 


R. S. Genge, M.A., Senior Curate of St. 
Mary's, Handsworth. With Table of Les- 
sons. London: Henry Frowde. Price, 


Twopence net. . 

The Blank Leaf Between the Old and the New 
Testaments. Abstracts of Normal Class 
Talks on the Non-Biblical Jewish Writings. 


By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Chicago: Unity 
Publishing Co., 3939 Langley Ave. 
The Doctrine of the Real Presence. A Letter 


about the recent Declaration of the English 
Church Union and its Appended Notes. Re- 
printed from the Times of June 21, 1900. 
With Additional Remarks by William Ince, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Oxford. Longmans, Green & 
Co. Price, Sixpence. 

The Diocese: Its Functions and Rights. 
Iourth Charge of the second Bishop of Dela- 
ware. A. D. 1900. Published by a Rule of 
the Convention. 

The Contest for Liberty of Conscience in Lng- 
land. Divinity Studies. Number One. By 
Wallace St. John, Ph.D. The University of 
Chicago Press. 


agreed by all that the Joint Diocesan Lesson 
Series by twenty-three years of use amongst, 
at the present moment, nearly three-fourths 
of the schools, teachers, and scholars of the 
whole Church, had proved itself to be, with 
whatever faults there might be, the most pop- 
ular Churchly series of lessons at present 


published. The Committee, after hearing all 
suggestions, recommended the framing of the 
various recommendations into such a shape by 
a sub-comn ee, to consist of those members 
who are rc ident in Philadelphia and vicinity, 
that the same might be presented at the 
semi-annual meeting of the Joint Diocesan 
Lesson Committee in January next, in New 
York City. 

After a very interesting exchange of views 
and full consideration of the subject, the 
Committee adjourned. The next meeting of 
this Committee will be held in New York 
City. 


ALBANY. 
Wma. CroSweLt Doane, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Projected Improvements at Springfeld Centre. 


A TRACT OF LAND has been purchased at 
Springfield Centre for St. Mary’s Church, 
through the liberality of Messrs. H. L. 
Wardwell, S. S. Spaulding, Leslie Pell-Clarke, 
and I. N. Catlin. The large farm house at 


present on the land is to be converted into a 


- 


i 
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club house and a new building is to be 
erected also for the use of a boys’ club, and 
also a new rectory. The present church build- 
ing will be removed from its present site 
nearer to Main Street. When the improve- 
ments projected are completed, St. Mary’s 
parish will have a plant equalled by few of 
the rural parishes of the country. 


ASHEVILLE. 
J. M. Horner, D.D., Miss Bp. 


Refuge for the Clergy. 


For a number of years an effort has been 
making, at Saluda, N. C., in the jurisdiction 
of Asheville, thirty-five miles from the see 
city, to provide a number of houses, furnish 
them, and offer them to the missionary clergy 
who have need. The Trustees and their aids 
have so far succeeded as to own a body of 
Jand, seven acres, attractive both in shape 
and surroundings, and to have collected 
sufficient funds to build the first cottage. 
This will be ready for another summer, pos- 
sibly for a part of the coming winter; for the 
purpose of the enterprise includes the clergy 
from the North, in cold weather, as well as 
in hot, from the South. Before breaking 
ground for the first cottage, it was considered 
proper to hold a service of benediction upon 
the undertaking, upon the grounds of the 
Association. The Bishops of Asheville and 
South Carolina were asked by the Trustees to 
conduct this service, but much to their re- 
gret, neither could be present, the one because 
of his illness, the other of his duties. The 
service consisted of a compiled form from the 
Prayer Book, chiefly, and took place on Sun- 
day morning, September 23rd. It was con- 
ducted by the Rey. E. N. Joyner, President of 
the Board of Trustees, and assisted by the 
Rey. Messrs. Matthew Brewster, of Mobile, 
and B. G. White, of Jacksonville, both Trus- 
tees of the Association. Mr. Brewster made 
the address. The occasion was one of pro- 
found interest to those who shared in the 
ceremonies, and who have had their hearts 
so warmly enlisted in the plans and purposes 
of the Association. They thus foresaw the 
realization of their hopes and the reward of 
their labors and prayers. 

At the final mecting of the Trustees for 
the summer, the contract being given for the 
cottage, the following action was taken, in 
the form of these several resolutions: 

I. That the members of the Woman's Aux- 
jliary Board be requested to take measures for 
the furnishing of this cottage, when completed. 

-II. That the Bishops of South and East 
Carolina be offered the use of the cottage, in suc- 
ceeding terms, respectively, for the summer of 
1901, and that the President use his discretion, 
in consultation with the Bishop of Asheville, in 
offering it to a clergyman during such part of 
the approaching winter as may be expedient. 


III. That no clergyman accepting the hos- | 


pitality of the Association, shall feel bound 
thereby to give his services to the community. 

Correspondence concerning the Associa- 
tion should be addressed either to the Presi- 
dent at Columbia, 8S. C., or to the Secretary 
and Treasurer, Dr. E. B. Goed/im Saluda, 
NEC. as 


CHICAGO. 
Wa. EB. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
Cas. P. ANDERSON, Bp. Coadj. 


Return of Bishop McLaren—Local Notes. 


:BrsHop McLaren returned from his trip 
across the water on Tuesday, Oct. 9. Most 
of his time was spent in Oxford. He is im- 
proved in health, and comes back fully pre- 
pared for his winter campaign. ‘The Rev. 
P. C. Woleott of Highland Park, who was 
with Bishop McLaren on his trip, is not ex- 
pected in Chicago until the latter part of 
the month, though he has returned to this 
country. 


OWING TO THE BUILDING of the Coliseum, 
Grace Church has jhad to undergo extensive 
Yepairs, costing the parish some hundreds of 


The Living Church. 


dollars. The walls have now been strength- 
ened, and everything put in a thoroughly 
safe condition; the interior, too, has been 
much improved by re-decoration, and the re- 
carpeting of the aisles. 


Sr. MArGARET’s Gur~p of All Saints’ 
Church, Pullman, has given a beautiful Altar 
Cross in loving memory of Mary McGrath, 
daughter of their former pastor, the Rey. 
J. M. McGrath. The Woman’s Guild of the 
same Mission has given the Altar Service 
Books, in memory of Mrs. Staley, and the 
Confirmation Class has presented as a thank 
offering a Ciborium. 


THE misston at West Pullman is rejoic- 
ing in the fact that on Michaelmas ground 
was broken, as the first step towards the erec- 
tion of a Chapel. The building is to be 30x55 
feet, and to have two stories. 


Memeers of Trinity Church have given a 
very handsome brass processional eross, which 
was consecrated by the rector on Sunday, 
Sept. 30th. 


DALLAS, 
A. C. Garrert, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Church Consecrated at Fort Worth. 


THREE important events occurred on the 
first Sunday in October, at Trinity Church, 
Fort Worth (Rev. R. H. Cotton, rector), 
being respectively the consecration of the 
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church, the opening of a new school house, 
and the inauguration of a vested choir. 

At 9:30 a. m. Bishop Garrett formally 
opened the new school building which adjoins 
the church. He delivered an address prinei- 
pally to the teachers and scholars of the 
school and friends assembled to participate 
in the ceremony. At 11 a. m. a procession of 
clergy and choir, with the churehwardens, 
was formed in the new school house and pro- 
ceeded to the church, when the church was 
duly and solemnly consecrated according to 
the preseribed form by Bishop Garrett. The 
Rev. Edwin Wickens, rector of All Saints’, 
Dallas, was the special preacher. A concise 
history of the parish was clearly outlined, 
tracing its growth from a small mission to 
its present condition. A celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist followed immediately after- 
wards. 

Festal evyensong was sung at 7:30 p.m., 
the special preacher being the Rey. Bartow 


B. Ramage, rector of St. Andrew's, Fort 
Worth. His sermon was’ upon “Processions 
and Choirs in Worship.” 

Large congregations were present «t all 
the services and evidenced their interest in 
the new work by substantial offerings, which 
will be devoted towards liquidating a small 


balance on the new buildings. 

Trinity is the only consecrated church in 
Fort Worth to-day, and the first to introduce 
the vested choir. ‘he choir is a mixed one 
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and was formed some three months ago and 
has been carefully trained by the rector’s 
daughter, Miss Cotton. The first service 
rendered Sunday was very acceptable indeed, 
and a vast improvement over former condi- 
tions. A choir and robing room is in course 
of erection. 

The rector, the Rev. R. H. Cotton, is a 
graduate of the London (England) Univers- 
ity. He went to Fort Worth on All Saints’ 
Day, 1896, where he found a cheap frame 
building used as a school room, with some 
$300 debt on the lot and forty or fifty com- 
municants on the roll. The debt on the lot 
has been canceled, a chancel costing some 
$400 been built, and the church and lot are 
now free from debt. The communicant roll 
is largely increased. 


EASTON, 
Wma. Forsres Apams, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 


Death of Mrs. Chamberlaine—Harvest Home at 
Oxford, 


Mrs. CATHERINE CHAMBERLAINE, wife of 
Dr. Joseph E. M. Chamberlaine, died on 
Thursday, Oct. 4th, at her home in Easton. 
She was the daughter of the late Richard 
Tilghman Earle of Queen Anne’s County, who 
was for 25 years judge of the Second Judicial 
Cireuit of Maryland. Her funeral took place 
on Monday, Oct. 8th, from Trinity Cathedral, 
Bishop Adams and the Very Rey. Dean Rich 
officiating. 


HARVEST Hiome festival was appropri- 
ately observed in Holy Trinity Church, 
Oxford, on Sunday, Oct. 7. The holy edifice 
was beautifully decorated with fruit, vege- 


tables, potted plants and:flowers. Large and 
reverent congregations assembled for both 
morning and evening seryices. The fruit and 
vegetables were sent to the Home for Friend- 
less Children in Haston, and the offering in 
money, whicl was a generous one, was used 
for the purchase of winter fuel. 
FOND DU LAC, 
Cuas. C. GRAFTON, D.D., Bishop. 
Mission at Oconto, 
At Oconto a ten-days’ mission. will be 


preached during Advent at St. Mark’s Church 


(Rev. P. Gavan Duffy, rector), by the Rey. 
Geo. C. Betts, of Goshen, N. Y. 
INDIANA, 
JosppH M. Francis, D.D., Bishop 
Convocation at New Albany. 
Tur New ALBANY ConvocaTron assembled 


in St. Paul’s Church, New Albany, on Tues- 
day and Wednesday, October 9th and 10th. 
The sermon at the opening service’ was 


preached by the Bishop. On Wednesday, there 
was an early celebration, and at 10 o’clock 
the new rector, the Rev. David Cady Wright, 
recently of Urbana, Ohio, was instituted into 
the reetorship, Archdeacon Benton, of Ken- 
tucky, being the preacher. All the clergy of 
the deanery, and several of the Louisville 
clergy who were present, were delightfully 
entertained at lunch at the rectory. The 
afternoon was devoted to the reading of a 
paper on “The Parish,” by the Rey. A. Q. 
Davis, and one on “Boy Choirs,” by the Rey. 
J. Russell Holst. Later, there was a meeting 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary, at which addresses 
were made by the Bishop and.the,Archdeacon 
of the Diocese. The Archdeacon was also the 
preacher at the evening service. St. Paul’s 
parish, which has been without a rector since 
the beginning of Advent, shows signs of new 
and. vigorous life. The rectory has been paint- 
ed and papered and in other ways made com- 
fortable; the guilds are actively at work; 
and a general feeling of hopefulness pervades 
the parish. 


The Living Church. 


LONG ISLAND. 
4. N. LitTLesOHN, D.D., LUL.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
Archdeaconry at Sayville. 

THE FALL MpETInG of the Archdeaconry 
of Suffolk was held in St. Ann’s Church, Say- 
ville, on Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 9 
and 10. The opening service was held at 7:45 
p- m. on the first day, at which, instead of 
the usual addresses, an eloquent and inspir- 
ing sermon was preached by the Rev. W. R. 
Watson, of Shelter Island, from Acts ix. 15: 
“Fle is a chosen vessel unto me.’ The 
Archdeacon, the Ven. Wm. Holden, and seven 
other clergymen, were present in the chancel ; 
but a heavy storm, which prevailed during 
the day, rendered the attendance both of 
clergy and laity, less than it would other- 
wise have been. On the second day, twelve 
clergy, one lay missionary, and lay dele- 
gates from seven parishes and missions were 
present. The Holy Communion was cele- 
brated at 7:30 a. m., and morning prayer was 
said at 10 a. m., after which the business 
session was held. Interesting and encourag- 
ing reports were presented by the Archdeacon 
and his co-workers. The annual report of the 
Treasurer showed receipts of $1,389.99, and 
payments of $1,357.53, leaving a balance of 
$32.46. The next meeting will be held at 
Christ Church, Port Jefferson, May 7, 1901. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Wo. LAwrencn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Church Consecrated at Springfield— Repairs at 

Brookline. 

Curist CHURCH, Springfield, was conse- 
crated Oct. 10 by the Lishop of the Diocese 
in the presence of a large representation of 
the clergy and lait Bishoy, Lawrence 
preached the sermon. ‘his event in the his- 
tory of the parish marks the successful minis- 
try of the Rey. John C. Brooks, who has com- 
pleted twenty-two years as re During 
his administration a parish house with La 
Farge memorial windows has been erected at 


tor. 


an outlay of $15,000. This contains also a 
memorial organ. ‘he church organ was pur- 


chased for $5,000. Merrick Park, a valuable 
piece of property adjoining the church, has 
been bought at a cost of $5,000. From the 
Baldwin family and heirs have come legacies 
for different parochial interests. The interest 
from the legacy of $40,000 will be devoted to 
the support of Divine services. The total 
receipts for twenty-two years have been $300,- 
000. The Church and its tunds are valued 
at $90,000. There aré oy 1,000 communi- 
cants, 550 families, and %50 in the Sunday 
School. 

Tur MAssaciruserts BrancaH of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary held a meeting in St. 
Stephen’s Church, Pittsficld, Oct. 11th. The 
Rev. Dr. Arthur Lawrence and Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer Thayer of Boston made addresses. 


THe Rey. ChArtes H. Perry, rector of St. 
Peter’s, Cambridge, has just observed the 
tenth anniversary of his rectorship. The oc- 
casion was a very happy one for both rector 
and people. A gift of $258 was presented to 
Mr. Perry, who has done an excellent work in 
this parish. 


tn Trinity CHurcH, Lenox, Oct. 10, Miss, 


Mary T. Carpenter was marricd to the Rey. 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, by Bishop Potter, 
assisted by the Rey. Harold Arrowsmith. Mr. 
Van Rensselaer has charge of the parish at 
New J.enox. 


Sr. Pavw’s CHurcH, Brookline, has been 
reopened after extensive repaips! and | iattera- 
tions. The massive black walnut pillars and 
surrounding woodwork have been re-stained 
and polished. The old floor has been replaced 
with a hardwood one, stained to its natural 
color. Electrie lighting has been introduced. 
Mosaic flooring has taken the place of the 
wooden chancel floor. Many changes have 
been made in the decorations. The black wal- 
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nut dado has been renewed, and beyond this, 
the finish is in bronze with appropriate de- 
signs. New cushions and hassocks uphol- 
stered in red, and a new wilton carpet of the 
Same color, give a finished appearance to all 
these improyements. 

THE new peal of bells at the Chureh of the 
Advent, Boston, the blessing of which was 
noted last week, are the gift of Mr. Robert 
Codman, the senior warden of the parish, 
father of the Bishop of Maine. 


MICHIGAN, 
T. Ff. Davins, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Death of Rev. O, E, Fuller, 
THERE PASSED AWAY at Caro, Michigan, 


on Friday, Oct. 5, a man who merits from the | 


Church which he served, more than a mere 
mention. The Rey. Osgood Eaton Fuller, 
though only 65 years of age, had been for 
several years the senior priest of the Diocese 
in continuous residence. He graduated from 
Maine University, and took orders, coming 
to Michigan in 1861. His first charge was at 
St. John’s Church, Saginaw. Later on he was 
rector of St. Paul’s Church, Jackson, suc- 
ceeding the Rey. Dan. T. Grinnell. He also 
had charges at Fenton, Dexter, Midland, and 
Caro. Mr. Fuller’s chief work was in build- 
ing at Fenton, Latimer and Ridley Halls, 
schools for girls and boys. This work was ac- 
complished only with the utmost persever- 
ance against opposition and discouragement. 
Latimer Hall, the girls’ school, was a success 
from the beginning, and for a number of 
years Mr. Fuller himself was at its head as 
Master. The other school was not as success- 
ful. Failing health compelled the relinquish- 
ment of his charge, and he retired for a time 
from active work, living at Ypsilanti. Mr. 
Fuller .was instrumental in building two or 
three rectories. Yet in all his work he found 
time to engage in literary pursuits. Several 
volumes of poems testify to his love of song. 
Of these poems the late Dr. Pitkin said, ‘They 
were indeed a refresliment to the soul.” 

As a release after much suffering, the end 
came. As he loved music and song, so at his 
burial the Church’s sweetest strains were 
sung. The Holy Communion having been 
celebrated in the morning by the rector, the 
Rey. W. H. A. Lewis, and the Rev. W. H. 
Gallagher, of Saginaw, the funeral service 
was held at 2:30. The Bishop entered the 
church preceded by the vested cross-bearer, 
and read the sentences. l*ollowing were the 
Rev. Messrs. Lewis, Gallagher, Montanus, 
Cary, and Frisbie. These took part in the 
service, the Bishop reading the prayers at the 
grave. 

A sentence from one of his books is an 
index of the thoughts which must have often 
been in his heart, as he passed along the 
dusty highway of life: “Struggle! Failure! 
Triumph! While triumph is the thing sought, 
struggle has its joy, and failure is not with- 
out its uses.” 


MILWAUKEE. 
I. L. NicHouson, D.D., Bishop. 


Woman’s Auxiliary. 


THE ANNUAL) MEETING of the diocesan 
branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary was held in 
All Saints’ Cathedral October 11th, following 
the sessions of the council. At the opening 
service the Bishop preached, his subject being 
“Hallowed be Thy Name, Thy kingdom come.” 
The celebrant was the Rey. C. L. Barnes of 

“Baraboo. Following the service a short busi- 
ness meeting was held in the guild hall. At 
1 o'clock luncheon was served to a large num- 
ber, including a number of clergymen who 
attended the meeting. At two o’clock the 
‘meeting was called to order by the President, 
‘the roll called, and reports from the different 
branches read. | 
The Rev. D. C. Garrrett of Oconomowoe 
spoke on Missions and the Rev. W. A. Dennis 
of Menomonee gaye a short talk about Texas. 


Che Living Church. 


The Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. L. R. 
Durand, haying removed from the Diocese, 
resolutions were passed placing on record the 
value of Mrs. Durand’s work during many 
years past and the regret of her associates 
at her departure. Mrs. Durand has for 14 
years been Corresponding Secretary of the 
diocesan branch, and has always been an 
active worker in the service. She has re- 
moved, it is hoped only temporarily, to Colo- 
rado, where no doubt she will find further 
opportunities for Chureh work. In her plaée 
was elected Miss Fess of St. Paul’s parish, 
Milwaukee, as Corresponding Secretary. The 
other Executive officers were re-elected as fol- 
lows: Honorary President, Mrs. A. W. Bart- 
lett; President, Mrs. EK. A. Wadhams; Vice- 
President, Mrs. Volney D. Becker; Treasurer, 
Mrs. J. S. Crandall; Recording Secretary, 
Mrs: J. F. Voltz. 


MINNESOTA. 
H. B. Wurppin, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Death of a Chorister—Return of Rev. Dr, 
Wright—Harvest Festivals—Church Club, 


GILBERT GRIFFIN, aged fifteen, for many 
years one of the soloists in St. Paul’s choir, 
St. Paul, died from the effect of an operation 
for appendicitis in St. Luke’s Hospital. The 
funeral service was held in St. Paul’s Church 
on the Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity, the 
full choir being in attendance. Young Grif- 
fin had just returned from an extended trip 
through the Yellowstone Park. 


erhood of St. Andrew. 


ae Frere annual report submitted at the 


Deaconess Home meeting shows the institu- 
tion to be in a splendid condition compared 
to that of former years, The Home was for- 
mally opened for another year’s work and 
Bishop Whipple elected President. 


AFTER 
Visiting 


FOURTEEN MONTHS’ absence abroad 
the principal cities of Huropean 


countries, the Rey. Dr. Wright, rector of St. | 


Paul’s Church, returned to St. Paul. He was 
met at the station at 8:30 p. m. on Monday, 
Oct. Ist, by some two hundred of his parish- 
ioners incljyding the vestrymen, church- 
wardens, and the St. Paul’s Chureh Cadets, 
and escorted to the church, where another 
hundred were awaiting his arrival. <A short 
service was held in the church and the Docto: 
gave them a 

of his experiences 
especially the [loly Land 


in the o!d countries visited, 
Russia, Rome, and 


England; after whieh an adjournment took | 


place to the rectory, where refreshments were 
served and a very enjoyable social hour was 
spent. On the following Sunday, special ser- 
vices were held in the church to commemorate 
the event. Festa! music at the high celebra- 
tion was rendered by the choir. In the even- 
ing full choral Evensong was rendered and in 
place of the sermon, (‘arrett’s Sacred Harvest 
Cantata was well sung under the direction 
of Mr. Thomas Yapp, organist and choir- 
master. The church was completely packed. 
Before Dr. Wright went abroad he prom- 
ised to bring back with him prizes for the 
choir boys and cadets, and his promise was 
generously fulfilled, the gifts including gold 
crosses for the altar boys, a silyer cross set 
with a jewel, from Russia, for the crucifer, 
a gold watch for the choir boy showing the 
best record, silver watches to a number of 
others, gold medals, to two cadets who had 
not missed!a,meeting for two and a half 
years, silver crosses, and gold and silver but- 
tons to various others. Dr. \Vright spoke 
briefly in memory of Gilbert Griffin, who 
died a week ago, and gave to the dead boy’s 
mother the gold cross of the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew which had been awarded him. 
HARVEST FESTIVALS have been held within 
the past few weeks, at St. John’s and St. 
Stephen’s Churches, St. Paul, and St. Mary’s, 
Merriam Park, in each of which there were 
appropriate decorations and special music 
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a member of the junior chapter of the Broth- | 
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Food makes the home modifi- 
cation of milk easy. 
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and sermons. The Rev. Dr. 


preacher at St. Stephen’s. 


Faude was 


THE MINISTER in charge of the Church of 
the Redeemer (Universalist), Minneapolis, 
has invited representatives of various bodies 
to give a reason the Faith that is in 
them, from his pulpit. The Rey. Dr. Faude, 
rector of Gethsemane, has been asked to de- 
liver-on Noy. 4th at this place his “reasons 
for being a Churchman.” 


ror 


Tite TRINITY-Tibe meeting of the Minne- 
sota Church Club was held at the West Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Tuesday evening, Oct. 9th. Some 
80 members 


were present. A banquet was 
served in the spacious dining hall. After the 
banquet addresses were made upon the topie 
of the evening, The Situation in China. The 


principal speakers were Bishop Whipple, Dr. 
Faude, and the Hon. Hiram F. Stevens. 
MISSOURL 
D. 8. Turtim, D.D., LL.D.; Bishop. 


Sunday School institute Organized. 


THE Sunpay Scnoor InsrrruTe was held 
at the Cathedral on the 6th inst., according 
to the programme already printed in these 
columns. .\ permanent organization was also 


effected with the name of The Sunday School 
Institute of the Diocese of Missouri, intended 
to bring together in one organization 
clergy and Sunday School officers and teach- 
ers of the Diocese. ‘The Bishop is to be 
President ex-officio, and an annual meeting 
is to be held on the first Saturday in Oetober 
of each year. The elected oflicers are ag fol 
LOWS: 

Vice-Presidents, Rey. William Short, rec- 
tor St. Peter’s, St. Louis, and Mr. Elias S. 
Gath, Superintendent St. George’s Sunday 
School; Secretary, F. G. Williamson, secre- 
School; Treas- 
urer, W. BH. Davis, superintend: at St. Mark’s 
Sunday Sehool; Executive Committee, officers 


the 


lready named and also the Rev. G. Tucker- 
IN HIS VALISE. 
\ DOCTOR CARRIES GRAPE-NUTS oOoD. 
A physician in MeDade, Tex., who cured 


himself by the use of Grape-Nuts food, says: 
“Taorippe left me a physical and nervous 
wreck, with indigestion, dilated stomach, con- 
stipation, and neurasthenia. I tried elec- 
tricity, vapor baths, traveling, camping, and 
medicines, ad nauscam. 

“Vinally I put myself on Grape-Nuts food, 
and before the first package ,was gone, I made 
such an improvement that it seemed difficult 
to believe. I finally got to carrying Grape- 
Nuts in my valise, and in my pocket when I 
didn’t have a valise. Yesterday I secured a 
new case of tivo’ dozen ‘packages. 

“The facts are that I could eat, and did 
eat, digest, and assimilate the food and 
gained remarkably in strength. I am now 
regularly attending to my practice. I have 
been twenty years in practice, and am free to 
say that Grape-Nuts food is the most per- 
fectly and scientifically made food I have 
ever known. My name, for professional 
reasons. should not be published.” It can be 
given privately to those who care to inquire, 
by the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, 
Mich, by 
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man, rector of St. Stephen’s, and Messrs. 
F. W. 8. Brooks and B. F. Chapman. 


NEW JERSEY. 


JOHN SCARBOROUGH, D.D., Bishop. 
Convocation at Beverly—Mount Holly. 


THE AUTUMNAL meeting of the Convoea- 
tion of Burlington was held on Monday and 
Tuesday, Oct. Ist and 2nd, in St. Stephen’s 
Chureh, Beverly. 

The first service was held on Monday 
evening, and addresses were made by Bishop 
Searborough, the Rev. R. Bowden Shepherd, 
and Dean Perkins, on some of the prominent 
features of missionary \activity in this part 
of the Diocese. There was a large congrega- 
tion present, 
congratulated the rector and his people on 
the recent improvements and decoration of the 
church edifice, the cost of which, over $1,500, 
they had raised and paid. On Tuesday morn 


ing at 10:30 o’clock the Bishop celebrated | 
Holy Communion, morning prayer having 
been said at an earlier hour. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Robert G. Hamilton, of 
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mously. The opportunities for effective work 
in the southern part of the city of Camden 
were duly considered, and some provision was 
made to meet the need in the parish of Our 
Saviour, and for St. Augustine’s Church for 
colored people. A ballot for the election of a 
Secretary resulted in the choice of the Rev. 
R. Bowden Shepherd, of Riverton, to fill the 
office. 

After a bountiful luncheon in the parish 
house the session was resumed, and the topic 
for discussion was opened by the Rev. James 
Stoddard, of Mount liolly. He read a 
thoughtful and suggestive paper on ‘“Tolera- 


tion,” which was followed by a very profitable 
debate. The Bishop stunmed up in his usual 
felicitous manner, giving from his experience 
illustrations of the havziness of some people’s 
views of liberality and Catholicity. 

mm the invitation of the Rev. James F. 
Ohnsted, it was voted unanimously to hold 


Mary’s Church, Bur- 
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Chureh, Mount 
another rector, 


THE vestry of Trinity 
Holly, has decided not to call 


and the congregation will shortly decide about | 


h permanently and disposing 
uish the parish 


closing the chure 
of the real estate to exting 
debt. 


. NNEW YORK. 
Henry C. Porrsr, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 


Sunday School Lectures. 


Tue SuNDAy ScHoot CoMMISsIOoN of the 
Diocese has arranged for four series of lec- 
tures to be held during the autumn and early 
winter, for the instruction of Sunday School 
workers. An advanced course on the general 
subject of The Principles and Methods of the 
Art of Teaching, conducted by Prof. John F 
Reigart, will be held on Friday afternoons 
at 4 o’clock from October 19th to December 
2lst, in the Reading Room of the Chureh 
Missions House. Three elementary courses 
have also been arranged, of which a Thursday 
evening course on The Principles of Teaching, 
under the direction of Dr. Walter L. Hervey, 


and the Bishop in his address | 


The Diving Church. 


will be given at the parish house of the 
Chureh of the Holy Communion, October 18th 
to December 20th. A Tuesday evening course 
on the subject of The Art of Story Telling, by 
Prof. Franklin T, Baker, will be given from 
October 16th to Nov. 13th, at the parish 
house of Holy Trinity Church, 122nd St., and 
from November 20th to December 18th at the 
parish house of St. Michael’s Church. A 
Friday evening course on the subject of How 


| to Find the Point and How to Make It, by 


Miss. Emma G. Sebring will be given from 
November 2nd to November 30th at the par- 
ish house of St. Michael’s Church, and from 
December 7th to January 4th at the parish 
house of St. Andrew’s Church, 127th St. 
Small fees will be charged for each of these 
courses, in order to mect the expense. In- 
formation may. be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, the Rev. Dr» William Walter Smith, 2 
W. 114th St., New York. 
OHIO. 
m. A. Lronarp, D.D., Bishop. 
Daughters of the King. 

NINE CITIES were represented at the tenth 
semi-annual Local Assembly of the Daughters 
of the King, for the two Ohio Dioceses, held 
in St. John’s Church, Cuyahoga Falls,.on All 
Angels’ Day. Bishop Leonard celebrated the 
Holy Communion and preached at the open- 
ing service. 

In the afternoon addresses were delivered 
by the President, Miss Conzett, and the Vice- 
President, Miss Brenneman, respectively, af- 
ter which chapter reports were read. The 
present officers were re-elected, including the 


Rey. Robert Kell as Chaplain. Youngstown 
was settled upon as the place for the next 
Local Assembly. After a hymn, the first 


paper on the programme was read, the sub- 
ject being The Spirit of Service, prepared 
by Miss Olive Newton, of Youngstown, who, 
not being present, had sent the paper, and 
[Continued on next column.) 


AMONG THE CLERGY. 


COFFEE BEING REPLACED BY POSTUM FOOD 


COFFER. 4 


“T am the wife of a minister. About three 


years ago a warm fviend, an exemplary 
mother and the conscientious wife of a min- 
ister, asked me if I had ever tried giving up 
coffee and using the Postum Food Coffee. I 
had been telling her of my excessive nervous- 
ness and ill health. She said: ‘We drink noth- 
ing else for breakfast but Postum Food Coffee, 
and it is a celight and a comfort to have 


something that we do not have to refuse the 
children when they ask for it.’ 

“I was surprised that she would permit 
the children to drink even the food coffee, but 
she explained that it was a most healthful 
beverage and that the children thrived on it. 
A very little thought convinced me that for 
brain work, one should not rely upon a stim- 
ulant such as coffee is, but should have fuod 
and the very best of food. 

“My first trial of Postum was a failure. 
The maid of all work brought it to the table, 
lukewarm, weak, and altogether lacking in 
character. .We were in despair, but decided 
on one more trial. At the second trial, we 
faithfully followed the directions, used four 
teaspoonsful to the pint of water, let it boil 
full fifteen minutes after the real boiling be- 
gan, and ‘sérved it with rieth.cream. It was 
delicious and we were all won. 

“T have since sung the praises of Postum 
Food Coffee on many, many occasiors and 
have induced numbers of friends to uoandon 
coffee and use Postum, with remarkable re- 
sults. The wife of a college professor said to 
me 2 short time ago that nothing had ‘ever 
produced so marked a change in her husband’s 
health as the leaving off of coffee and the use 
of Postum Food Coffee.” Mdith Smith Davis, 
Appleton, Wis. 
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The Value of Charcoal. 


FEW PEOPLE KNOW HOW USEFUL IT IS IN PRE- 
SERVING HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 

Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is 
the safest and most efficient disinfectant and 
purifier in nature, but few realize its value 
when taken into the human system for the 
same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better, it is not a drug at all, 
but simply absorbs the gases and impurities 
always present in the stomach and intestines 
and carries them out of the system, 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smok- 
ing, drinking or after eating onions and 
other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently safe 
cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which col- 
lect in the stomach and bowels; it disinfects 
the mouth and throat from the poison of 
catarrh. 

All druggist sell charcoal in one form or 
another, but probably the best charcoal and 
the most for the money is in Stuart’s Absorb- 
ent Lozenges; they are composed of the finest 
powdered Willow charcoal, and other harm- 
less antisepties in tablet form or rather in 
the form of large, pleasant-tasting lozenges, 
the charcoal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon 
tell in a much improved condition of the gen- 
eral health, better complexion, sweeter breath 
and purer blood, and the beauty of it is, that 
no possible harm can result from their con- 
tinued use, but on the contrary great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: “I advise Stuart’s 
Absorbent Lozenges to all patients suffering 
from gas in stomach and bowels, and to clear 
the complexion and purify the breath, mouth 
and throat; I also believe the liver is greatly 
benefited by the daily use of them; they cost 
but twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent prepara- 
tion, yet I believe I get more and better char- 
coal in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges than in 
any of the ordinary charcoal tablets.” 


OHIO. 
[Continued from previous column. | 
it was read by Mrs. Sheehy. The second 
paper was by Miss Janey Gladwin, of Akron, 
on the subject of A Daughter’s Aim. Miss 
Marsh of Cleveland was the author of the 
third paper on the subject of Consistency, 
read by Mrs. E. W. Worthington. After 
another hymn, Miss Mabel Higgs presented 
a paper entitled “That We Show Forth Thy 
Praise,” and Miss Helen Upson, “By Giving 
Up Ourselves to Thy Service.” Both these 
ladies are from Cuyahoga Falls. Addresses 
by several of the clergy present followed, and 


NITROGENOUS material is, perhaps, the most 
important element in diet. It is impossible for 
children to show vigorous development without 
it. Mellin’s Food prepared with fresh milk is 
rich in nitrogenous material and infants that are 
brought up on it have plump, firm flesh and 
strong, well-developed bodies, while their eyes 
and cheeks show in their brightness and color 
their healthy condition. 


To Coddle Dirt 
7 use soap. 
To dean clothes 
quickly-use 


Parlin 


\ 
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there being no questions in the Question Box, 


the gathering adjourtied, after a hymn and 
collects. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
O. W. Wuitaknr, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 

Lansdowne—Mre. List’s Jubilee—Convocation at 
Chester — Clerical Brotherhood —Death of 
Dr. Bunting and of Rev. W. W. Bronson. 

For over ten years the congregation of 
St. John the Evangelist’s Church, Lans- 
downe, has occupied a small building, where 
its growth was rapid and substantial. Neces- 
sity for a larger edifice was apparent, and 
two years ago a lot near the centre of the 
borough was purchased at the price of $9,000, 
and $4,000 was paid in cash. During that 
year, the rector of the parish delivered a ser- 
mon urging the payment of the balance of the 


purchas« money, and the accumulation of 
$20,000 to erect a new church. Henry C. 


ftatzell responded with $10,000, on condition 
that $15,000 be raised by June 1, 1900. By 
incessant effort of rector, vestry, and other 
loyal supporters of the movement, the entire 
amount was secured, and on June Ist the 
$5,000 was paid. Mr. Statzell’s gift was then 
secured, and $20,000 was deposited in bank, 
for the building fund of the new edifice. 
Ground was broken Aug. 27th last, and the 
plan, prepared by F. M. Mann, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, was adopted, call- 
ing for a eruciform church, with seating 
capacity of about 500, to be built of gray 


stone, the interior to be of cut stone, 
finished with old oak. The style is the 
perpendicular Gothic of the later Tudor 


period. A tower is at the junction of the 
nave and transepts. On Saturday afternoon, 
6th inst., the boys’ choir, singing the pro- 
cessional, followed by the wardens and vestry- 
men of the parish, the reverend clergy, with 
Bishop Whitaker, led the way to the site 
where the corner stone was duly laid by the 
Bishop, who was assisted in the function by 
the Rey. Lyman P. Powell, rector, who also 
read a sketch of tlic parish. The Bishop de- 
livered a short address. It is expected that 
the church will be ready for consecration at 
Easter-tide, 1901. 

AS A MEMORIAL to his wife, Naaman K. 
Ployd has presented to St. Peter’s Church, 
Germantown (Rey. Dr. T. S. Rumney, rec- 
tor), for use in the parish building, a stand- 
ing clock, which had been in the late Mr. 


-Ployd’s family for more than a century. The 


clock was made in 1795, by Robert Shearman, 
of Philadelphia, the maternal great-great- 
grandfather of My. Ployd, and it had regu- 
larly descended from Mr. Shearman’s daugh- 
ter to the late owner. Mr. Ployd was an 
original member of St. Peter’s parish, and 
was for many years a faithful worker in its 
activities. 

AMONG THE PASSENGERS who arrived on 
Sunday, 7th inst., on the Waesland from Liy- 
erpool were the Rt. Rev. Dr. Talbot and Mr. 
Talbot, the Rev. J. F. Nichols, all of the 


‘Diocese of Central Pennsylvania, and the 


Rey. P. C. Wolcott of the Diocese of Chicago. 


- THE SILVER JUBILEE of the Rev. Thomas 
R. List as rector of the Church of the Re- 
demption, Philadelphia, was duly observed on 
Sunday, 7th inst., and the anniversary was 
made the occasion of many felicitous. greet- 
ings on the part of the congregation. Mem- 
bers long removed or separated, came to pre- 
sent congratulations and meet old friends. 
The chancel was tastefully decorated with 
tropical plants. At the morning service, the 


rector gaye a resume of the several gifts or 


bequests to the parish, and also said that the 
endowment fund, which he had_ proposed 


“should be established on the 50th anniversary 
of the church’s existence, is increasing be- 
‘yond the most sanguine expectations. At the 
evening service, addresses of congratulation 


a 


were made by the Rev. Messrs. S. B. Simes 
d 8. C. Hill. 


‘ 


The Living Church. 


it 

THE 17TH ANNUAL MEETING of the direc- 
tors of the Kensington Hospital for Women 
was held on Monday afternoon, 8th inst., at 
the Church House. The new directors elected 
to serve three years were Bishop Whitaker, 
Messrs. Wm. P. Ellison, Howard A. Kelly, 
M.D., and John B. Stetson. The board re- 
organized with Bishop Whitaker as Presi- 
dent; Wm. P. Ellison, Secretary and Treas- 
urer. 

THE AUTUMNAL MEETING of the Convoca- 
tion of Chester was held on Tuesday, 9th 
inst., at St. Paul’s Chureh, Chester, the Rev. 
George A. Keller, Dean, presiding. There 
were present 75 delegates, clerical and lay. 
The sermon was preached by the Rev. H. A. 
F. Hoyt, rector of St. John’s Church, Lower 
Merion. At the afternoon session, routine 
business was transacted. Several inatters 
were afterwards discussed, among them that 
of taking special offerings for missionary 


work, and the establishine of new missions. 
The seeretary, Theodore |). Rand, called at- 
tention to the adjusting of the boundaries 


between Chester Convocation and the Conyo- 
cation of West Philadelphia. It appears that 
while the rectors of adjoining churches have 
agreed that these churches wish to and should 
come in, their action is illegal, mMasmu 


h-as 
it has not been confirme! by the Chester 
Convocation. St. James’ Church, Downing- 
town, was designated for tlie next meeting. 
AT THE MEETING of the Clerical Brother- 
hood held at the Church House, Philadelphia, 
on the Ist inst., the Rey. W. L. Bull, who had 
just returned from a visit to Galveston 
(made at the instance of the Brotherhood), 
gave a statement of the terrible disaster 
there. Bishop Whitaker, who was present, 


spoke briefly but ecifectively on the subject. 
It is believed that the Bishop and Standing 
Committee of the Diocese will make a direct 
appeal to the rectors and their congregations 
for aid. The Brotherhood has already named 
a committee of three to 1eceive contributions 
for the aillicted Diocese. 


THe pear of Mrs. Julia Peabody Chand- 


| 
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C. H. Arndt, said the burial office at her late 
residence on the th inst. She was a near 
relative of George Peabody, the noted philan- 
thropist. 

A PROMINENT MEMBER, and for many years 
a vestryman of St. Timothy’s Church, Rox- 
borough, Philadelphia, Ross R. Bunting, 
M.D., entered into life eternal on the 9th 
inst., aged 66 years. He was a eraduate of 
the High School and of the Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia, and after a five years’ 
course of study in Paris, he graduated in 
January, 1862. His private practice was 
extensive, and from the time it was organized, 
he was a member of the staff of St. Timothy's 


Hospital. The funeral services were held 
at St. Timothy’s on Thursday morning, 11th 
inst. 


Tie Rev. Witttsam WHITE Bronson, a 
grandson of Bishop White, departed this life 


on Tuesday, 9th inst., from the result of an 
accident whieh occurred about six weeks 
previous, when he fell and fractured one of 
his hips, besides sustaining other serious 
injuric Mr. Bronson was a native of Phila- 
delphia, where he was born 84 years ago. 
He graduated at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Collegiate Department, class of 1836. 
Soon thereafter he began his theological 
studies, and was ordered deacon by Bishop 
H. U. Onderdonk, July 5th, 1840. Subse- 
quently he became an assistant minister of 
old St. Peter’s Church, and afterwa had 
charge of the services in the chapel of Christ 
Church Hospital. For nearly nineteen years 
past, and until a severe illness during the 
winter of 1899-1900, he had been priest-in- 
charge of All Saints’ Memorial Chapel, 
Fallsington. He was the author of Lectures 
on the Holy Communion, and Memoirs of Rev. 
Bird Wilson, D.D., LL.D. A son and three 
grandchildren survive him. 

The full burial office of the Church was 
said on Thursday afternoon, !1th inst., at old 
St. Peter’s Church, in the presence of a 
large congregation, many of whom were aged 
parishioners. Bishop \\hitaker said the op 
ing sentences, after which the full vest: 


ler, in her 63rd year, which occurred at | choir sang “Rock of Ages.” The Rev. Rich 
Saranac Inn, N. Y., on the 6th inst., has | ard N. Nelson, rector of the parish, read 

removed one of the most prominent and] lesson, and the Rey. Dr. Bernard Sehulte 
philanthropic women of (fermantown. She] one of the assistant priests of St. Peter's, 
was a member of the several organizations | said the ereed and concluding prayers. As 
of that suburb, which have been active in | the casket was being removed, the choir sang 
alleviating the sufferings of the victims o! \bide with me,’ as they marched towards 
the Johnstown flood, the Spanish-American | the exterior of the church, and ranged them- 
war, and the recent Galveston disaster. Be- | selves against the north wall. Bishop Whit 
sides contributing largely herself, she ob- | aker said the commital service and closed 
tained funds from other sources. Mrs. Chand- | with the lesser Benediction. One of the bells 
ler was a devout member of Christ’ Church, | of St:! Péter’s famous’ chime (the “clerieus” 
Germantown, the rector of which, the Rev. | bell) tolled throughout the entire service. 
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UR interests influence our opinions. 
The manufacturers of Mixed Paints 
and so-called White Leads may be- 

lieve their mixtures are the best because it 

is greatly to their interest to do so. We 
believe that Pure White Lead is the best 

Paint and our belief is confirmed by hun- 

dreds of years of use, and the experience 

of practical painters everywhere. 


For colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 
Lead Tinting Colors. 


Any shade desired is readily 
Pamphlet giving full information and show- 


s, also pamphiet entitled ‘Uncle Sam’s Ex- 
” forwarded upon application. 


Nebo! Leen. Co. eo Wigan Strech, New York. 
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yspeptic 
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“Not a foul-smelling, nasty-tasting dose,’’ 
but a pala/able, appetizing corrector of acid- 
ity, heartburn and waterbrash; it removes 
the tough mucus that coats the dyspeptic 
stomach, |eaying it ready to digest proper 
food. 25c., 50c., and $1. 


She New DSC, Size 


puts this old remedy within reach of all. 
Tarrant’s “Dermal” powder; dainty, 
antiseptic, for nursery, toilet, after shaving, 


cures chafing, best foot powder, 25c. 

At druggists, or mailed on receipt of price, 
* Chemists 
co., Eat. 1834. 
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CHICAGO 
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RAILWAY 


"ECIAL leaves 
ery morning via 
North-Western 
1.20 next 


THE COLORADO 
Chicago at I0 e& 
Chicago - Union Pacific 


Line; arrives Denver fter- 


noon and Colorado Springs and Manitou happier family it would be hard to find. 
Same evening. No change of cars; all 
meals in dining cars. “Another fast | 
train at 10.30 p. m. daily.” New book, as [ TEXAS. 
Colorado—Ilustrated, mailed on receipt Cho. Bake: De! 

{ four cents postage Summary of Damage by the Flood. 


Ticket offices 212 
Wells Street Station 


Clark Street and 


Che Diving Church. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
W. A. Hann, D.D:, Miss. Bp. 


Alf Saints’ School. 
THE FAME of the four Church boarding 
schools: for Indians in South Dakota’ has so 


overshadowed that of the diocesan sehool for 
white girls, that often Church people,. even 
so near as Minnesota, are astonished to find 
that there is such a school as All Saints in 
the state. 

Situated on a commanding site overlooking 
| the pretty town of Sioux Falls, built of a beau- 
| tiful warm-tinted quartzite, and furnished with 
| all modern conveniences, Al! Saints’ School has 
become a power for good throughout South 
Dakota, standing easily at the head of schools 
of its elass, and is an institution for which 
the Church may. well be thankful. Twice 
Bishop Hare has enlarged the building to 
meet the demand for places. During the past 
summer a wing has been added, containing 
sishop’s rooms, a gymnasium, infirmary, a 
number of sleeping rooms, and a dormitory. 
In the older part of the building, changes 
which increase the comfort and convenience 
of the family have been made. The labora- 
tory has been moyed to lighter and more suit- 
able quarters. 

During the first year of the school the 
Rev, Frederic Gardiner made a nucleus of a 
natural museum by a 
large collection of marine specimens and se- 
curing from the Smithsonian Institute the 
gift of some minerals. To this beginning 
others have added from time to time numer- 
ous fossils. During the past summer some 
valuable bird skins aid typical nests were re- 
ceived from the Rev. P. B. Peabody, and a 
collection of minerals and fossils has been 
donated by the Rev. \m. Wyllie. Best of all, 


history presenting 


a legacy of $33,000.00 from the estate of 
Mr. !elix R. Brunot, assures the future of 
the school and makes it possible to keep it 


what Bishop Have designed it to be, a Church 
school of high grade within the reach of peo- 
ple. of: moderate means. The school re- 
opened Sept. 20 with 114 pupils enrolled. A 


saster at Galveston 
far as it relates to 


A SUMMARY of the d 
}and adjacent points, so 
the Chureh, states that ten churches have 
| been. wrecked, for which outside aid to the 
| amount of from $10,000 to $18,000 is absolute- 
ly Necessary. his makes no allowance for 
assistance to ‘l'rinity Chureh, Galveston, the. 
largest parish in the Diocese, whose members 
doOnot ask for outside aid, but who are yet 
for the most part unable to contribute any 
large amount for ehureh erection. The im- 
poverished condition of the psrishes, more- 
over, ig such that they are unable to con- 
tribute their quotas for diocesan expenses, 
and the meagre and insufficient endowment 
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NO. 27. 

This penis made from the best pen steel by the most 
experienced workmen, The coating with real gold 
prevents rusting, gives a smoothness to the points, 
and can easily be kept clean and bright, as the ink 
does not adhere to the metal as with plain steel pens. 


Sample box, r2 Pens, sent post-paid 
on receipt of ro ets. Ask for No. 27. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York 


GOLD. 


PETER MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL 


Pure. 


Odorless. Tasteless. 


SCHIEFFELIN & C9. New York 


Send for 
circular. 
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the episcopate, haying been invested in 
| Galveston property, has been swept away. 


| If You are Tired 


Take 


id Phosphate 


’ gas 
Horsford's A 
It affords immediate relief in mental 


and physical exhaustion and insomnia. 
Genuine bears name H1orsForD’s on wrapper. 
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“DON’T HIDE YOUR LIGHT UNDER 
A BUSHEL”’ THAT’S JUST WHY 
WE TALK ABOUT 


Sree. 
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DELICIOUSIN — 
COFFEE TEA & CHOCOLATE 


CONDENSED MILK 


SEN“ BABIES” S9REe" 


») Borden's Condensed Milk Co. NY se 


Gluten and Starch 


The two chief constituents of 
wheat are gluten and-starch. The 
nutritive value of wheat lies in the 
gluten, starch being of small’ food 
value. 


Cream of 
Wheat 


is made of wheat grown in the north- 
west, which is very largely gluten. It 
has most of the starch washed out in 
process of preparation and is distinct- 
ly muscle-building food. 

Weissue a series of very beautiful gravures, 
without advertising marks of any kind, any one 
of which you can have by.purchasing two pack- 
ages of Cream of Wheat. Your grocer has them. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


|. NEWCANTATAS FoR 


Intensely interesting, highly 

original,easy to perform. Words, 
music, and marching complete. & 
All scenes and characters illustrated. 


Lne «nest Chrisi- 
mas Services ever written! Send for sample copy and be 
convinced. **A Christmas Crusade,” léc.copy or $1.20 


doz. ‘‘Gypsies? Christmas,’ luc., 75c. doz Phe 
Charmed Garden,” 10c., 75c. doz. . ‘* Winding the 
Artic Pole,” by the little Frost Tairies in A Christmas 
Crusade, is the entest thing imaginable. At all dealers. . 
J, & P. B. MYERS, $5 John Street, New York 
THE MEDITERRANEAN by the pa- 
latial S.8S. Argonaut. Sixth 
season. Sailings: Feb. 2, 


Apr. 135 duration 42 to 68 days, according to cruise selected ; 
visiting Genoa, Moute Carlo, Nice, Marseilles, Naples. 
Pompeii, Crete, Athens, Smyrna, Ephesus, . Constantt- 
nople, Beyrout (Baalbec and Damascus), Nazareth, Sea of 
Galilee, Jaffa, Jerusalem, Alexandria, Cairo, Malta, Sicily, 
Algiers, Gibraltar. etc. $575 snd up, including land excur- 


sions and all incidental expenses as spe- i. 
cified. Write to-day for illustrated pro- ORIEN 1 


gram, testimonials and full particulars 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, . 


European Tourist Co., 156, Sth Ave.,N.Y. 
‘ HAVE GAINED THE > an 
GRAND PRIZE, — 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens. © 
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t= COMMUNICATIONS FOR ALL TO BE ADORESSED 


Che Living Zhurch 


+ CHURCHMAN Co. 


TO MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The Living “burch Quarterly 


An illustrated paper for the Childfén of the a F : 2 
urch, and for Sunday Schools. Sait A Weekly Record of tle News, the Work, and the ontaining @ Chi Almanag and Kulendar 
per 3 year, with a further discount of 10 per cent year. If paid in advance, $2.00.. To the Clerzy, $1.50 ter!y by smaller ; containing the Clergy 
if paid in advance. per year. Tiist corredheae ‘arly 70 pages p Tear. 
MONTHLY: 20 cents peryear. In Sieeiitles CLUB RATES: ; ? ; 
of 10 or more to one address, 124% cents per copy « Pric cents for »!1 
 ; year, with a further discount of 10 per cent [50 ects. must bé added to these rates it not pasiin acdvanee.] 
f paid in advance. THe Living CuHurcH (weekly) and THE YOUNG 
, , CHURCHMAN (weekly), $2.50 per y: A) f 
, The Shepherd $ Arins THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THm YOUNG Ch URCH- ‘ venting rir iyer Leafle: 
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Living Cru 
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MAN (weekly), THE SHEPHERD’s ARMS (weekly), and | 48 
CH QUARTERLY—‘ 
y—#3.00 per year, 


CAN A MISSIONARY MAG- 
AZINE BE INTERESTING? 


Many earnest people frankly confess that they have nk n- 
-terest’”’ in a missionary magazine. ‘‘It lacks reality,” t! 
say. ‘It is dull, unattractive, and operates with deadly efi 
upon what little enthusiasm we have.” 

We shall not dispute the good faith of i his criticism, but \ 
assume that those who make it are fair-minded people, open t 
conviction. Ap 

Haye they examined any, recent number of THE Spiri 
oF Missions?, Wesay recent number, because the present 
Spirit OF: Missions is diferent from the mayazine with which 
they were familiar. 

This is our platform: 


1.. Our Church must have tlie best missionary) 
country. 
2. It must be real in tone, attractive in form, 


agazine in the 


iteresting in 


Stamps and one dollar bills may be sent at our risk. 
Every subscription is a direct help to the work of this Church 


| Theaddressis THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS, 
Room 30, 281, Fourth Avenue, New x: ‘Ks 


OPINIONS 


R From Che Living Church: 


‘Tt is something unusual to speak of. a missionary magazine as 
“periodical of absorbing interest, yet among all the August magazines la 
| on our desk, we doubt whether one has been to us so interesting, 0 
{| would be so interesting to the grept bulk of intelligent people, as th¢ 
ak Spirit or Mtssrons, The excellent paragraphs. under the head of The 
Progress of the Kingdom &re always readable. The SPIRIT OF Missions 
ought certainly to be received in every family that makes claim to 
Churchmanship.”’ 


From Laymen: ¢ 


‘Tet me congratulate you on the marked impeaperion t. ihe 


<7 


‘appreciate good work.” 

“Congratulations on. the fpgshnegs and interest of Tar SPIRIT or 
SSIONS.”’ 
“Ita is a good number, well gotten up and well arranged,” 


matter, and deal with the missionary enterprise in « iarge way. 
3. It must have as many subscribers as any othe missionary 
publication in the United States. 
We are still along way from this ideal, ) at we are workin: !oward it, 
_. There are 100,000 men and women in this Church whom w: want as. 
subscribers. 
The subser iption: viment is always open. 
The cost is one dol year. 


“A. splendid number, ‘Qne in the publishing business, as I am, can | 


PF rrr rir rr st 
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Ke 


combination desiravle | ‘BQ. cents per hundre copies. A number of 


special editions for special occasions, 


NEW EDFIIONS OF ; 


Rai: ay Connor’s| 
Spk ndic Tales 


EPI ESE: 


; Mi > £ 
c Wilastrated by Louts Rhead 
i The Sky Pilot 
TALE ¢ THE FOO! XILLS 
Ralph Connor’s ‘Black Rock’ was 1, but 
> Sky Pilot’ better. “Phe matter h he 
s us is real —virile, true, tende nOr- 
pathetic, .s tual, who: some. | Bret 
e manner in cribing hig, \ife has at Sa 
ict and refresiiing qualityjof literary rk- 
hip; his style fresh, crisp id terse, aceords 
\ he Western which he well unders is, 
J forth the foc ae f the Canadian Ri Ss 
A obably_be associ tedi in manya mind b 
t! ne of ‘Ralph Connor.??=7:e Outlook 
Ke ae ~ kx 
le ck ‘~COe)]kx 
A Ee OF THE os KIREKS 4) ' 
” 
Ralph Cormnor? is some m: non le plume. 
Ye world wil! .osist on knowi vhos He has 
g into the cart, of the Northwest Canadian 
mountains, ana painted for us a picture of life in 
the lumber ar lining cams of surpassing merit. 
With perfect v esomeness, vit!) exqu sit deli- 
acy, with ent delity, ath st pathos, with 
hest humor has delinea: chara ieee has 
a ved motives 1nd emotions, ind has portrayed 
lite. Some of his characters descrve im mortality 
so {faithfully are y created,?’—S7.° Lowis. Globe 
De at, 


E c ch, 12ro, 
iA popula: edition of 


Cloth, $1.25 
Biack: Rock onlyts pub- 


lished. Faper, 25 cts.; Cloth, 50 cts. 
FLEMING HH. REVELL COMPANY 


63 Was ington St, Chi: AgO 


158 Fifth Av., New York 


) ae 
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WHILE The Spirit of Missions is always 
interesting, there are some articles in the Oc- 
tober number of such exceptional value that 
special attention should be ealled to the issue. 
The editor’s summary of the Chinese situa- 
tion in “The Progress of the Kingdom’ is 
most’ useful and evinces his close knowledge 
of the rapid succession of events. Very nat- 
urally the papers relating to China are of 
first interest. The editor regrets, as also do 
we, that there has not been the anticipated 
demand for the free copies of Mr. Speer’s 
leaflet on The Iniquity of Christian Missions 
in China, though some 15,000 have been cir- 
culated. The Ley. L. B. Ridgely relates some 
suecesses of oux work in China in connection 
with the Boone School, which graduated a 
class of thirteen in 1900. A careful and ex- 
cellent paper by the Rev. J. Addison Ingle, 
of Hankow, 
Foreign Missio1 


is entitled “What Rights have | 
aries and Native Christians?” | 


and is success!ully devoted to the demolition | 


of some absurd 
professor, 
ries, while similar matter urging that the 
Christian Powers should not intervene to pro- 
tect Christians in China have also appeared 


elsewhere. Ineidentally we cannot fail to 
note ‘that those who write in this fashion 
have not usually — persuaded that their 


yught to be sacrificed by giving 
the, difficult fields of the Church’s 
pecial value in this connection is 
reply to specific queries, of 
* action in recalling the foreign 


own comfo) 
their lives i 
work. Of ¢s 
a defense in 
Bishop Grayes 


clergy under his jurisdiction to Shanghai, 
wherein it is pointed out that as the uprising 
was direci!y against foreigners as such, and 
only indirectly against Christians as persons 


haying come under foreign influence, the pres- 
ence of the foreign missionary would only be 
a source of danger to the native Christians, 
and would invite attacks not only upon him 
but upon them. It is well pointed out in 
the answer to the question: “On the basis of 
argument which the missionari: offer, 
would not a priest anywhere be justified in 
fleeing his parish if small-pox or ye!low fever 
broke out?”—“If he (the priest) were the 
infected person, the source of the disease, and 
his presence a menace to the healthy, he ought 
to jeayve (or, in this enlightened country, at 
least go into retirement): And this is prac- 
ticaily the case with the foreign missionary 
in China.” 

'here are also papers of much inferest 
bearing on other missionary fields, with many 
illustrations showing the tangibie forms of 


the missionary worlx and requirciients. 
Published by the Domestic and Foreign 


lissionary Society, 281 Fou Ave., New 
York. 

Tue Jnternational Jownel of Ethics 
(Quarterly) for October contiisis several very 
interesting articles. R. Brudenell Carter 


treats in a desultory but suggestive way on 
Medical Ethies, and leaves us impressed with | 
the greatness of the opportunities and re- 


sponsibilities of practising physicians. Mr, 
I. W. Morton writes convincingly on the 
question “Is Commercial !ntegrity Inereas- 


ing?” He shows that it is inereasing, “and 
that this is due.largely,to the closer irtter- 
dependence and codperation which modern 
business methods require. His article ought 
to be read generally. It shows conéhusively 
the falsity of popular impressions touching 
the honor of large commercial houses. Alfred 
W. Benn, treating of “The Relation of Ethics 
to. Evolution,’ endeavors to show that the 
evolutionary hypothesis is not likely to bring 
about “a reversal of moral values,” or make 
obsolete “the lessons on which the world’s 
choicest spirits have lived.” 


propositions by a Cambridge | 
printed in one of our contempora- | 


'FOR 1901. 


Che Living Church. 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. ‘ 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Peepure xh. 
FAHNESTOCK 


Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
Cincinnati. 


Oct. 27, 1900 


gall IS quite generally believed, par- 
ticularly by large consumers and 


practical painters, that Pure White 


ECKSTEIN A % . . , ; 
re Lead is the best paint. It is because of — 
BRADLEY > . : I 
BROORLYN( this belief that manufacturers of the so- 
ew york. jk 
_ called White Leads, mixtures of Whiting, 
ULSTER 
CON Barytes and Zinc, brand them ‘‘ White 
SOUTHERN \ - 
mh 'e . 3 
SHIPMAN Lead,” “Pure White Lead,” etc., ete. You 
COLLIER 
masourt (| = | can avoid these by making sure that the 
. us. 
RED SEAL 4 
SOUTHERN brand is right. 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO : s ; 
MORLEY Bee adelphia. For colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 
Cleveland FREE Lead Tinting Colors. Any shade desired is readily 
SALEM a obtained. Pamphlet giving full information agg stow 
CORNELL Salem, Mass: | i .¢ samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled “Uncle Sath’s Ex- 
eer coke Buffalo. perience With Paints’’ forwarded upon application. 


Louisvill 


Ngmenal: i Lead Co., 100 William Street, New eee 


The | 
Living 
Chure 1 
Quarterly 


Containing 
anc Kalencar for 1901. 


an Almanac 


READY AT ADVENT. 
ire informed as to 
his invaluable Al- 
d the year’s record 

phases. The General, 
matter is invariably 


Churchmen general]; 


the usual contents of 
manac. In it is gathe 
of the Church in all its 
Diocesan, and Parochia 
corrected, up to the. las! 

The ‘special featur 


moment of issue,. 


for 1901 will be a 


Symposium on 


THE NAME O! THE CHURCH: 
Shall it be Corrected? 


in the discus- 
comprise representative Bishops and 
members of General Convention, both Clerical 
and Lay, of all schools of thought and every 
the Church, It is not an attempt 
to “count noses” but to learn what is Be 
general sentiment on the subject. 
Portraits and biographical sketches of the 
Bishops consecrated duri: g@ the past year. 
The Almanac number alone consists of 
some 400 pages; followed by the Clergy List 
corrected quarterly during: the year without 


Those who will participate 


sion 


section of 


further charge. 
25 Cents 50 Cents 
Whea bound in With the Almanac 
paper issue in cloth. 


Published by THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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To The Clergy 


We have constant appeals for a 
large type Prayer Book for the 
pews, at a reasonable cost. The 
lowest priced one made is 60cts. 
net; but we have overcome that 
difficulty, and have secured a 
special edition of the Oxford 
Prayer Book, 12mo, cloth, pica 
type, bound precisely like the 
60 cent edition, but which we 
are putting on the market at a 
reduced rate. : ; 

This is a “bargain sale,’ and 
the orders must come direct to 
us, as no one else can on 
them. 

If your church is furnished 
with the 32mo book, you should — 
put one or two of the 12mo 
book in each seat in.addition. 


PRICES 


Single copies}, .. 1c. ow 
10 to 100 copies at the 
fateiomey wh... ee 


100 and over, at therateof .30 


Edition limited- and will not 
be made again. This, as we said 
above is a ‘“‘bargainsale,’’ and no 
parishcan afford to miss getting 


a supply. 
The Young Churchman Co., 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


| 


i 
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Mother’s Home Calks 


| With Her Little Onese 


BIBLE STORIES ON THE.... 
OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Price, 50 Cents, Postpaid. 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Educational. 


Dational 
Zathedral School 


For Girls 


Opens October ist, 1900. 
The Rt. Rev. HENRY YATES SATTERLEE 
President of Board of Trustees. 


fireproof building, erected at a cost of $200,000. Park 
of 30 acres overlooking National Capital. Preparation 
for college. Graduate courses. Unrivalled advantages 
in Music. Modern gymnasium. Out-of-door work and 
play. MISS BANGS and MISS WHITON, Principals, 
Address [it. St. Alban, Washington, D.C. 


The General Theological Seminary, 


CHELSEA SQuaRE, NEw YoRK. 


The Academic Year began on Wednesday 
in the September Ember Week. 


Special Students admitted and a Graduate course 
for graduates of other Theological Seminaries. 


The requirements for admission and other par- 
ticulars can be had from The VeryRev.E.A.HOFF- 
MAN, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Dean. 


KEMPER HALL, Kenosha, Wis. 

A School for Girls, under the care of the Sisters of 
St. Mary. The Thirtieth Year begins September 24, 
1900. References: Ri. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., 
Milwaukee; Rt. Rev. W.E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; 
Rt. Rev. Geo. F. Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; David 
B. Lyman, Esq., Chicago; W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chi- 


cago, Address THE SIsteR SUPERIOR. 


WATERMAN HALL, Sycamore, Ill. 
* THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, 
.D.D., D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. 
3oard and‘tuition, $300 per school year. Address, 
Rey. B. F. FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, Knoxville, Ill. 


Now in its Thirty-third Year. 
Prominent Families in many States, during a third 
of a century, have been patrons of this Institution. 
Students are received at any time when there is a 
vacancy. Escort is furnished from Chicago without 
charge. Address, 
: Rey. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


GRAFTON HALL, School for Young Ladies, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


College Preparatory, and Graduate Courses. 
cial advantages in Languages, Music and Art. 

Modern Equipment.—Individual Rooms. 

Refers to Rt. Rev. C. C. Grafton, S.T.D., Bishop of 
Fond du Lac; Rt. Rev. G: Mott Williams, D.D., Bish- 
op of Marquette; Rt. Rev. D. S. Tuttle, D.D., Bishop 
of Missouri. Rt. Rey. Davis Sessums, D.D.,'Bishop of 
Lousiana; Rev. D. Parker-Morgan, D,Dy, New York; 
Gen’). E. S. Bragg, Fond du Lac. Address: 

REV. B. TALBOT ROGERS, M.A., 
Warden. 


Spe- 


KNICKERBACKER HALL, Indianapotis, Ind. 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. School year 
begins September 26th 1900. College preparation and 
special courses. Enlarged grounds and new building 
ready in ay gt er ee 
: ARY HELEN YERKES A 

Susan HILL YERKES, | Principals. 


RACINE COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


“The school that makes manly boys.’? Graduates 
enter any university. Diploma admits to Univer. 
Sities of Michigan and Wisconsin. Address, 

Rev. H. D. RoBINsoN, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


The Living Church. 


Che Chureb at Work 


* CHURCH CONGRESS, 

Tur Programme arranged for the Church 
Congress, to be held at Providence, R. I., is as 
follows: 

TurspDAy, Noy. 13, 1900. 


Morning. Holy Communion, with address by 
Bishop Potter. 
Evening. Address and welcome by Bishops 


Clark and MeVickar. Topic I.—“Christian Sci- 
ence.”’ Writers—Mr. Theo. I, Seward, the Rey. 
Dr. Huntington, W. M. Polk, M.D. Speakers— 
Mr. W. A. Purrington, the Rey. Dr. Donald, the 
Rey. A. Rogers. 

WEDNESDAY, Nov. 


14. 

Morning. Topie Il.—‘‘Analysis and Synthesis 
in Religion.”” Writers—Professor Nash and Pro- 
fessor Body. Speakers—The Rev. Dr. J. L. 
Parks, the Rev. BH. G. Murphy. 

Evening. Topic I1I.—‘‘Material Prosperity in 
Relation to Morality.” Writers—Bishop Law- 
rence and the Rey. Dr. Babcock. Speakers—Dr. 
J. H. Canfield and the Rev. Dr. Prall. 


THURSDAY, Noy. 15. 
Morning. Topic 1V.—‘foreign Missions and 
Social Progress.” Writers-—-The Rev. WB. P. 
Smith, the Rev. Dr. McGrew, the Rev. P. S. 


Grant. Speakers—The Rey. Dr. Lloyd and Bish- 
op Partridge (it is hoped). 

Evening. Topic V.—‘War from the Christian 
Point of View.’’ Writers—Captain Mahan and 
the Rey. L. H. Schwab. Speakers—Mr. [Ernest 
Crosby, the Rey. St. C. Hester 

FripAy, Noy. 16. 

Morning. Topic VI.— ‘The Weclesiastical In- 
dependence of the Protestant “piscopal Church.” 
Writers—The Rey. Dr. Tiffany, Mr. George Za- 
briskie. Speakers—Bishop Doane, the Rey. Dr. 
McConnell, and the Rey. E. A. White. 

Afternoon. Topic VII.—‘‘The Realization of 
the Communion of Saints.” Writers—Bishop 
Hall and Bishop Randolph. Speakers—The lev. 
C. H. Brent and the Rey. Percy Browne. 

BOISE. 
Jamus B. FuNSTEN, Miss. Bp. 

Annual Convocation, 


THE ANNUAL CONVOCATION of this mis- 
sionary district was in session at Nampa for 
three days in the early part of October. The 
Bishop’s address gave a cheerful account of 
the present state of the work in the district. 
He said that in the past year he had traveled 
thirty thousand miles in the performance of 
his episcopal duties, a large portion of the 
distance being by stage. He had held sei 
vices in many remote parts of the jurisdic- 
tion, and gave appreciative recognition of the 
labors of the Archdeacon’'and of the other 
clergy. Among the reports submitted was 
one showing that $7,000 had been given for 
the erection of an episcopal residence in 
Boise. A gift of $2,500’ to St. Margaret’s 
Scheol was also reported. As members of 
the Standing Committee tie Bishop appoint- 
ed the Rev. Chas. §. Deuce! (President), the 
Rey. 8S. J. Jennings, and Messrs. R. B. Hor- 
rie and D. D. Williams. A missionary meet- 
ing on the evening, of the first day was ad- 
dressed by the Rey. Messrs. I. T. Osborn, C. 
E. Deue!l, and Patrick Murphy. 

The \Woman’s Auxiliary was re-organized, 
Mrs. J. 13. Funsten being elected President, 
Miss B. B. Kurtz, Secretary; and Miss Kin- 
ney, Principal of St. Margarct’s School, was 
placed at the head of the Junior Auxiliary. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK. 
¥F..D. Huntinevon, D.D., LL.D.,- L.H.D., Bishop. 
Church re-opened at Dexter, yt 


Att Saints’ Cuuren, Dexter, celebrated 
its 60th anniversary on Oct. 18th, and also 
then held the re-opening services after ex- 
tensive repairs. ‘Chis interesting old parish 
was organized and admitted into union with 
the Diocese in 1839. The Church was soon 
after built, and on Aug. 81st, 1840, it was 
consecrated by Bishop DeLancey, of the Dio- 
cese of Western New York, to which Diocese 

(Continued on Page 823.) 
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“Che Cucker 
Hymnal” 


| 00 in quantities. 
eae Full cloth. 
HIS music edition of The 


Hymnal is now so widely 
used, and so generaliy satis- 
factory, it is not necessary to 
add to the announcement that 
the price is now only one dollar 
per copy. 


The Century Co., 


Union Square, Mew Work, 
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e 


bello, Ewer é ©: 
21 E. I7THST NY. 
: Publishers of Sacred Mus 
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* SERVICES, ETC. & 4° 
: Send for Catalogue of ow ; 
sHarves! &Thanksviving Anthems 
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THE MIDGET JUVENILES. 
Dainty Little Books for Dainty Little Pzople. 
Tiny Volumes in Leather Binding. 
Price, 50¢ per Vol, Each Volume in a Box. 


THE ENCHANTED DOL‘. By Marx Lr 
With illustrations by Rich»rd Doyle. 

THE STORY WITHOUT AN END. By Frizp- 
RIOH WILEELM CAROvE. ‘Told in English by Sarah 
Austin, Wito illustrations by Aimee a. Clifford. 

FAVOURITE FABLES FOR + TINY TROTS. 
With illustrations by A. S. Wilkinson. 

ftONGS OF INNOCENCE. By WILLIAM BLAKE. 
With fllustr us by Celia Levetu 

THE SEVEN CHAMPIONS ©F CHRISTEN- 
DOM. With illustrations by A Walker, Sculptor. 

if Vv Nia 7&9 W. 18: 
|e f Tht 
E,& J.B. Young & Ge., Sony 


A 


“Responsibility” 


fee 


A Calk With Girls 


RERE 
BY THE REV. E, E, HOLMES, 


Canon Christ Church, Oxford, 


We have just made a very dainty booklet 
of 40 pages, containing the most helpful talks 
to girls on the subject of “Responsibility.” 
It is delightfully told; it is what every girl 
will be glad to read; it will do every one of 
them good; and every girl will be thankful to 
the person who presents her with a copy. 

The booklet is bound in leatherette, the 
pages are printed with a handsome red bor- 
der, and it is in every way attractive as a gift 
book. Those who have girl friends in their 
‘teens should make liberal use of the booklet. 

Price: Single copies post paid, 25 cents, 
10 or more copies at the rate of 20 cents, 
post paid. 


if 


| Che Young Churchman o., 


| Publishers, se x Milwaukee, Wis. 
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SPAULDING & CO. 
Ecclesiastical Department. ... 
We devote our attention ex- 
clusively to work for *‘THE 
CHURCH,” giving only the 
best. eee 


MEMORIALS RECE!IVE 
SPECIAL ATTENTION. 


ss 


SPAULDING & CO., 


Jackson Blvd. and State St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


BVVVVVVUVVVVVVSEVELE? 


CHURCH AP f ears! 


240 W. 27th St, N, Ys 


FORMERLY 
41 UNIVERS!ITY PLACE. 


« | i tee 
/ yA OSCAR LUETKE, 
~~ ARTIST. 

MEN ORIALS 
Me tatieoa, ne Glass 


ESTABLISHED 1885 
Send for Catalogu: 


d Black Unde ihe Old Re 


White 2 


' 
gime. 

By Vicrorta VaCLayTon, widow of the late 

Henry D. Clayton, Major Genera! C.S.A., 
Judge of the Circuit Court of Alabama, 
President of the University of Alabama. 
With Introduction by FREDERIC CooK 
MorEHOUSE, Editor of) THr Livine 
Cuurew. Cloth, $1.00, net. 

“Thia excellent little volume, which deals with 
ante-bellum days in this section, comes from the 
pen of Mrs. Victoria V. Clayton, widow of General 
Henry D. Clayton, one of Alabama's most distin- 
guished sons. Mrs. Cisyton writes the mellow 
style of one whose lite is verging closely on the 


rder line of old age, but whose mental faculties 
wwe still faithful in keeping alive the imprint of 

vuthful memories. Her descriptions of Southern 
life before the war are graphic anc real, and fur- 
nish some idea of the heartaches which she must 
have felt in recalling days which sre gone forever. 
* * * Keenly possessed of the sense of humor, 
Mrs. Clayton writes charmingly of the ludicrous 
traits of the negro, interspersing her work with | 
many capital anecdotes. She touches upon nearly 
every phase of the subject which she undertakes to 
discuss, and without being too fond of detail, as | 
most writers on similar lines usually are, she 
makes. her book delightfully instructive from first | 
to last. Nothing better has cver been writte 
within the same compass.’’—Atlunta Constitution. 


CHIEF DAYS. 


By the Rev. A. W. Snyper, Author « 
“Chief Things.” Price, 75 cts. net. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The Young Churchman Co., 
MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


The Living Church. 


a) The 


SUPERBLY PRINTE 


IN VARIOUS 


The Oxford Flongated Red Rubric Editions 
of PRAYER: BOOKS AND HYMNALS 


THE GEM OF ALL EDITIONS 


D ON FINE WHITE AND THE FAMOUS OXFORD INDIA PAPERS 
ALSO 


The Oxford I!lustrated Prayer Books 


SIZES AND BINDI NGS 
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© o 
Chance! Memorials for Christmas. 
| Should be decided on at once, so that ample time 
| for important work can be given for execution in 
| STON MARBLE, CARVED WOOD, METAL &c. 
Corres. : Be : 
hs pondence : Re ‘ FR : [ ZX. IV\ B 
A Solicited, "sane 
spe oo” 59 Conminiege, NE WIN ORK. 
4 —} 
ee Paris Exposition, For Book Binding ee? 
1900 and | 
Highest Award OXFORD INDIA 
GRAND PRIZE ; PAPER 


OXFORD UNIVE SITY 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 
PRESS (American Branch), 


Send for Catalogue. . 
91 and 93 Fifth Ave., ‘New ‘York 


“URN'TURE 


OF ALL KINDS FOR 


CHIRGH & CHANCEL 


Write for our new catalogue. Special 


designs and prices made on applica- 
tion. Correspondence solicited. 
PHOENIX FURNITURE CO., 


eau C laire, Wis. 


MENEELY BELL CO., 


CLINTON H. \ENEELY, General Manager 
Troy, !\. Y.,and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells, 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. jay~ Send for 
Catalogue. The. 8. BELL CO.,, Hillsboro, 0. 


Church Bells, Chimes and Peals of Best - 
Quality Address, 
d Established 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati,0. 


PUREST, BEST 
GENUINE 
» YABELL- METAL 
c, CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 
SEND [FOR 


Monuments wane 


CELTIC CROSSES. A SPECIALTY 
§. BLAKE & C0. 720 Woman’s Temp!e, Chicago. 


CHAS 


RE EE RS 


COX SONS & VINING 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, 
Choir Yestments, 
Embroideries and Materials, 
Custom Made Clerical Clothing 


Stained Glass 


THE FLANAGAN & BIEDENWEG CO, 
Show Rooms, 57--63 Illinois St., CHICAGO, Iifs. 


COLEGATE ART GLASS CO, 
Established in 1860 by E, Colegate. 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS AND BRASSES. 
Highest award Augusta Exposition, 1891. 
318 West 13th Street, New York. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH, 
Memorials. Supplies. 


THE COX SONS & BUCKLEY CO. 


Church Furnishers and Decorators. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
WINDOWS, 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 


R. G GEISSLER, X% Marble and Metal Work 
56 West 8th St. (near 6th Ave.), New York 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 


GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS. 


27-29 South Clinton Street, - Chicago, Ill. 
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VoL. XXIII. 
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Cua has herself begun to take interest in the presence 
of the allies at Peking and in the very slow and unwieldy 
methods by which the latter seem to formulate their demands. 
Prince Ching and Li Hung Chang, who alone appear to be 
recognized as representatives of the Imperial government, have 
addressed a circular note to the foreign ministers in China, 
in which, first, China expresses regret over the recent occur- 
rences and promises that they shall never again recur; second, 
admits her liability for the payment of an indemnity; third, 
expresses a desire to re-attirm or modify old treaties or make 
new ones; fourth, asks that foreign troops may be withdrawn 
when arrangements concerning the indemnity have been made, 
and that the Tsung-li-Yamen or foreign office be permitted to 
resume its functions; fifth, that the foreign Powers should de- 
clare an armistice and cease military actions. The circular 
note again ascribes the occurrences of the sumier to the Boxers, 
makes no mention of the complicity of Imperial troops in ‘he 
outrages, and claims that princes and ministers who gave sup- 
port to the Boxers have been ordered to punishment in aecord- 
ance with Chinese law. 

On the other hand, those in position to know declare posi- 
tively that the published Imperial decree purportiiig to banisl 
Prince Tuan and to order the execution of others, is a fabrica- 
tion merely intended to deceive foreigners. The whole tone of 
the Chinese note appears to be characteristically arrogant and 
places China in the position of offering terms to the Powers 
instead of receiving from the latter their ultimatum requiring 
their obedience. Unfortunately the failure of the Powers to 
formulate their own requirements is at least a partial justifica- 
tion for this Chinese note. 

uf; ao sees 

ANOTHER PROOF of the criminal complicity of the Empress 
Dowager in the events of the summer, is furnished by th. fact 
lately made public, that one of the most trustworthy of Chinese 


statesmen, formerly Chinese minister at Washington, (hang 


Yen Hoon, was executed by order of the Empress Dowage in 
July. Two years ago this Chang was ordered to be behe:: ‘ed, 
but the American and British ministers interceded in his belialf 
and he was sentenced by the Empress Dowager to banishment 
in place of execution. The Empress took advantage of ihe 
difficulties of the summer to execute him, who was undoubtedly 
one of the most enlightened of the native Chinese. Chang was 
at one time Minister of Foreign Affairs and served his country 
as a special diplomatic agent sent to Japan to nevotiate peace 
after the war between the two nations. 


Tue Franco-RussiaN PROPOSITIONS, with regard to the pro- 
visions of which we gave a summary two weeks ago, :ppear to 
have: been accepted as the basis of negotiations by «a\! of the 
Powers, though in nearly every case with reservations. \lost of 
these reservations deal with the provisions maiming the (‘hinese 
government by destroying her fortifications and forbidding 
the importation of arms, which the Powers generally believe, as 
we outlined, to be impracticable. The United States rightly 
took the ground that the executive branch could not concur in 
any such permanent arrangements without the consent of Con- 
gress. On the whole it is a hopeful sign that even in general 
terms the Powers have agreed to the suggestions of two of their 
number on the basis. of this Franco-Russian note, though it is 
much to be desired that they couid so far agree as to the detail- 
of the requirements as to make it practicable to formulate thes 
in the shape of an ultimatum upon the Chinese government 
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before winter is upon us, when problems of transportation and 
of subsistence are more vexing. It ought not to be forgotten 
that until a settlement of some sort is reached, the possibility of 
war on a tremendous scale is by no means to be overlooked, 
though no doubt every effort will be made to avoid it. What- 
eyer may be the ultimate decision of the Powers, it can only 
take effect in presenting an ultimatum of some character to 
China with the possibility of an obligation on the part of the 


Powers to euforee their demands if China should refuse to 
accept it. It is this possibility that makes the formulation of 
the demands an especially delicate matter. From correspond- 
ence between the Freneh embassy and > State Department 
published Tuesday morning is satistactory to learn that the 
ministers to China are to be notified that ‘he Powers are agreed 
that Chinese territory is to be preserved and that the Powers 
will require satisfaction for events o/ the summer. ther 
details will be the subject of further negotiation. 

HE WORLD'S diplomatic circles are experiencing mild 
furore over news officially verified, of an alliance’ between 
Great Britain and Germany, on the basis of an agreement that 
there shall be no territorial division of any part of the Chinese 

mpire, as a result of the late unpleasantness, not only pledging 
themselves not to be parties to any such division, but als: L- 
eying the distinct intimation that they will act jointly in 
opposition to any other Power making the attempt. Of course 
this action is directed against Russia, the armies ot which have 
‘eupied a considerable part of Manchooria, which, it has been 


stated, has been annexed to the Russian Empire, being direct]; 


across the river Amur ‘rom Sibe: It is true that the annexa- 
tion reports have also been den but the fact remains that 
there is excellent resson for the belief that Russia is acting 
rather in her own rest. than the interes f the allied 
Powers, and it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that the 
\nglo-German alliance is direetly intended as a notice to Russia 
that her oceupation of Manchooria will not be tolcrated. Ot 
course the terms of the agreement between the two Vowers are 
not themselves a maticr of surprise, since they take precisely 
the ground to which all the Powers assented last July in reply 


to a note from the State Department of the United States 
and re-asserted by the recent Franco-Russian note. Indeed 
so far as words go, Russia is under direct pledge to accom- 


plish exactly what is intended by this new alliance. The 
fact remains that in Russia and in her ally, France, the recent 
news is received with something bordering: closely on constcrna- 


tion 


THE LONG DELAYED expedition to Pao Ting Fu at length set 
out, and it is said that the allies oceupied the eity without any 
resistance, on the 17th inst. It is not known what may have 
been discovered at that point, where it will be remembered a 
considerable number of missionaries were murdered 


FURTHER DIFFICULTIES in China appear to be possible from 
the reports of uprisings against the reigning dynasty in south- 
ern China, centering apparently at Canton. It will be remem- 
bered that the latter eity was the headquarters of Li Hung 
Chane, the Viceroy of that port, during the diffieulties of the 
summer, and that hostilities were rigorously suppressed while 
Li remained in the city. When, however, he was called to the 
Capital to begin negotiations, the restive spirits of various re- 
formers, whose opposition to the government cannot be won- 
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dered at, but whose intentions are yet subject to many doubts, 
were turned loose. There is some reason to believe that civil 
war is likely to be waged on a tremendous scale, in which case 
the effect upon foreigners in the central and southern Provinces 
is most problematic. What should be the position of the allies 
in respect to this new danger does not yet appear. Certainly it 
would seem as though they ought not to use their power to 
prevent the Chinese people themselves from terminating the 
influence of the Empress Dowager and her vicious advisers. 
Whether, however, the foreigners will be content with demand- 
ing merely that these be put down, and whether also the reform- 
ers are themselves sufliciently trustworthy to make it practic- 
able for the Powers to unite their demands with those of the 
allies, may be a question. Oertainly the outlook for the winter 
throughout the whole Chinese mpire is most dubious, and if 
revolution should spread through the southern and central Proy- 
inces, the events of the summer would no doubt be multiplied 
on. a seale which can hardly be imagined. Never did the Yel- 
low danger seem so pressing as at the present time, 

THe Cusan ConstituTiIoNasL CONVENTION is to assemble on 
November 5th. What will be its action cannot at this time be 
outlined, but the probabilities are not very encouraging. The 
fact that many of us believed before the war for Cuba was 
undertaken, that it would be a thankless task on the part of 
the United States, appears to be fully vindicated. That, how- 
ever, need not now be argued. The present condition is that a 
very large majority of the delegates to the Constitutional Con- 
vention appear to favor the immediate sundering of the rela- 
tions existing with the United States at the present time, and 
apparently without any guarantees that the Republic to be con- 
stituted in the island will be even ordinarily friendly with the 
United States. On the other hand, the mission of the latter 
in the island, as stated in the Congressional resolutions and in 
the treaty with Spain, appears not yet to be completed. Yellow 
fever, which it had been hoped might be effeetually stamped 
out, not only for the good of Cuba itself, but also for the pro- 
tection of the United States, is raging in the island now, accord- 
ing to Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, on a larger seale than it has been 
known for many years past. The sanitation laws which were 
placed in operation by the American authorities, and which 
have bee rigidly carried out, seem to have had no effect upon 
the disease. One cannot but think, however, that if the discase 
is in spite of those sanitation laws worse than usual, it is quite 
possible that the pestilence would have spread throughout the 
whole of this country, if it had not been for those laws. !t is 
as yet too early to discover whether any government that may 
be set up in the island will show sufficient appreciation of the 
services of the United States during the past two years, or 
sufficient ability to administer their own internal and forcign 
affairs, to obviate the danger of a disorderly and possibly even 
hostile republie at our very doors, and lying between our island 
of Porto Rico and the mainland ot the United States. 


T 


lan PHMmIPPINe: CoMMISSION is now engaged in obtaining 
information from tlic Filipinos themsélves as to the vexed ques- 
tion concerning the estates claimed by the friars, and the atti- 
tude of the latter to the people in times past and at the present. 
The questions which have been put to a number of leading 
Filipinos are intended to serve as the basis of information as to 
the probable effect of purchase by the United States government 
from the friars, of some considerable part at least, of the real 
estatesholdings of the latter in the island. When it is remem- 
bered that something like one-third of the property in the best 
portions of the islands is claimed by the friars under titles 
which may or may not bear the striet scrutiny of courts not 
yet established, the importance of this matter will be perceived. 
We trust at any rate that the hopes of purchase will not be held 
out to the friars too strongly until the titles have been rigidly 
examined. 


AS THE CLOSE of the presidential campaign in the United 
States approaches itis not strange that some bitterness has 
been aroused; yet with some notable exceptions, personalities 
have not been largely pressed beyond legitimate limits. Both 
party managers are now giving.out their columns of figures 
showing conclusively the certainty of the success of their re- 
spective parties. The New York World and the Chicago Times- 
Herald have given particular attention to the probable com- 
plexion of the House of Representatives to be elected, both 
papers claiming to have thoroughly investigated the conditions 
of each district in the country. As a result of these painsg- 
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taking investigations, it is certain, according to the World, that 
the next House will be Democratie, and according to the T’imes- 
Herald that it will be Republican. 

While this may be considered a sample of the dependence 
to be placed upon pre-election prognostications, it is yet possible 
to draw broad inferences from existing conditions, and so to 
outline on a general scale, what may be expected from the 
shower of ballots to fall on the 6th prox. It is to be remem- 
bered that at the election of 1896 there were two directly oppo- 
site landslides. East of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio, 
the opposition to the Chicago platform in general and to free 
silver in particular, approached a degree of unanimity seldom 
equaled in American politics; while west of Minnesota and 
Iowa there was a corresponding unanimity of diametrically 
opposite belief. These two approaching landslides were early 
foreseen; but the mark of demarcation was not so clear. The 
whole question involved in the election of 1896 was whether the 
chain of states from Ohio west to Iowa would range themselves 
with the East or with the West, The result is now well known, 
and American geographical terms must be revised. 

Undoubtedly at the present time both these waves of popu- 
lar opinion have partially subsided. With the issues of the 
campaign inextricably intertwined, so that a voter must either 
support the Administration on both the gold standard and the 
policy of Expansion, or condemn it on both, two classes of 
voters find themselves in difficulty.. There are people who fayor 
the policy of the Administration on either one of these two 
cardinal tenets, and not on the other. Hence an element of 
doubt is introduced. But a larger element of doubt still, is 
found in the fact that any state is doubtful which at its pre- 
ceding election gave a plurality of less than ten to fifteen per 
cent. of its total vote to the one side or the other. The natural 
changes in the personnel and in the convictions of individual 
voters are invariably sufficient to make it possible for such 
states to be changed from the one side to the other. No “indi- 
cations” or positive statements from party managers can rightly 
take such states out of the doubtful column. 

Without therefore presuming to emulate the questionable 
certainty of our partisan friends on either side, we may yet say 
that it appears at the end of the campaign that the party elect- 
ing its President will also control the Senate—a, consummation 
in :ny event to be desired, since a conflict. between the President 
ani the Senate over appointments is always deplorable, and gen- 
erally results in placing men of second or of third rate abilities 
in all first-rate positions. Republicans will almost certainly 
diminish their majority in the House, and our own impression 
is that they will lose it altogether. In fact, if Mr. Bryan is 
elected, he is apt to have both Houses to support him—the 
Senate perhaps only by a tie vote, with the Democratie Vice- 
President to cast the decisive vote. If Mr. McKinley is re- 
elected, he will almost certainly be supported by a Republican 
Senate, but may lose the support of the House. 

As to which of these two contingencies is to be desired, we 
have very decided convictions of our own; but we do not pride 
ourselves that they would be of general interest to our readers. 
Perhaps it may not, however, be out of the way to express the 
opinion that this is not an election at which it can be right for 
any citizen to stay away from the polls, or to cast his ballot for 
other than one of the two most prominent candidates. There is 
a consideration of duty to be considered in connection with yvot- 
ing, as truly as with any other of the incidents which make 
up life. 


Peruaps it may be true as Lieutenant Hobson believes, that 
Admiral Sampson is slowly dying of a broken heart. The 
offense for which he is being punished by the American people, 
is no failure to do,his duty. in the perilous days of the war, but 
a seeming want of tact and of magnanimity in reporting the 
news of Santiago. Contrasted with this was the unusual tact 
and generous magnanimity of Schley, which quickly won the 
American people, who are prone to rush into extremes for or 
against their public men—sometimes both, in quick succession, 
as in the case,of Dewey. So Sampson is punished for the lack 
of qualities which at worst do not unfit him for the naval honors 
which he richly deserves. History will forget his petty mistakes 
after the battle, and will vindicate him, placing those noble 
heroes, Dewey, Schley, and Sampson, on substantially an equal 
plane. 


Hr ony is advancing in life whose heart is getting softer, whose 
blood warmer, whose brain quicker, whose spirit is entering into liy- 
ing peace.—Ruskin. 
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NEW YORK LETTER. 
LAY HELPERS’ WORK. | 


‘- Bishop of the Diocese paid his first vist, on the evening 
of the 15th inst., to a mission started by the Lay Helpers 
of the Brotherhood in New York. It was St. Margaret’s where, 
thanks to friends and the earnestness of the people, so much 
has been accomplished. It was a service of benediction, because 
the chapel is eventually to be the parish house of the memorial 
church, to be erected later. Those who assisted in the service 

_ were Archdeacon Tiffany, the Rev. Joseph Reynolds, the Rev. 
Victor C. Smith, the Rey. E. G. Clifton, and the rector, the Rev. 
C. A. Hamilton. The chancel was handsomely decorated and 
six hundred people were present. 

In his address Bishop Potter formally thanked the Brother- 
hood men who had inaugurated the Sunday School out of which 
the present conditions have grown in a little less than two years; 
the kind donors of the chapel, who are also to erect the church 
later on; the new rector, in whom he expressed much con- 
fidence; and the people who have come forward in such generous 
numbers in support of everything. After the service the Bishop 
personally expressed appreciation of the hard work done by Mr. 
Julian G. Roberts, who is a son of the late Rev. Stephen C. 
Roberts of the Diocese of Maryland. A lawyer in New York, 
he entered upon Brotherhood work, and as a lay reader did much 
of the discouraging and uphill labor which made St. Margaret’s 
possible. The point of the more formal part of the Bishop’s 
words was that however good schools, good houses, good streets, 
good police, we may have in a section of the city, it is after all 
the chureh which does most to form the character of the people 
of a neighborhood; that which almost alone makes a community 
desirable as a place of residence. 


CHURCH AT BAYONNE, N. J. 


The formal dedication of Trinity Chapel and Mission 
House, Centreville, Bayonne, in the Diocese of Newark, took 
place on the eve of St. Luke’s Day. Bishop Starkey conducted 
the brief office of benediction, which was followed by evenin 
prayer, and addresses by the Bishop, Archdeacon Jenvey 0! 
Jersey City, and Archdeacon Mann of Orange. 

In his address the Bishop comp!imented the recior, the Rev. 
®, M. Kirkus, upon his splendid success, not alone in keeping 
the work going under great difficulties, but also in setting the 
funds and in ereciing the beautiful inission chapel nd house, 
already described 1 THe Livine Cuurcu. The work is among 
the Standard Oil employees. The building completed has cost 
$5,414, including a steam heating apparatus of the :nost im- 
proved pattern. ‘The land has been improved, and the building 
equipped at an additional cost of $1,500. The building provides 


lodging for the curate. The field is a large one, and is now 
he m . . . . . . . 
excellently provided for the services and ministrations of the 


Church. 
CITY NOTES, 


The Men’s Guild of St. Mary the Virgin, one of the lareest 
such organizations in the Church, at its first meeting after ihe 
summer vacation, appointed a committee to take up work at 
the settlement in West 55th Street, the whole Guild to «»- 
operate, and two or more members to be present every night in 
the week at the reading room for boys and men. 

The annual meeting of the New York Bible and Commoi 
Prayer Book Society was held in the Church Missions House on 
the 4th inst. Resolutions in memory of the Rev. Dr. CG. R. 
Duftie were offered, and a minute was made in muinory of the 
late John E. Atkins. The report showed many demands on the 
Society from all parts of the United States and from mission 
fields. The Rey. Drs. Dix, Vibbert, and Brown, and thie Messrs, 
Henry Rogers, A. V: Clarksonj and H: J. Cammann, were re- 
elected to the Board, and vacancies were filled by the election of 
the Rev. Dr. Henry Lubeck and the Rey. A. H. Judge. 

The Rey. Joseph Hutcheson, who has been rector of the 
Epiphany since 1896, has resigned and it is understood h« will 
take up literary work. His resignation came iby mail {from 
Providence, where he was for four years assistant at St. Jolin’s, 
“and was quite unexpected by the Epiphany congregation. | he 
Rey. G. A. Carstensen, late of Indianapolis, is the priest in 
charge for the present. The Rev. Mr. Hutcheson wags born in 
Ohio, and is a graduate of Cambridge, class of 1891, 

St. Peter’s, Portchester (the Rey. Charles Edward Brugle: 
rector), has an annual custom of holding a harvest festival, a: 
which special emphasis is laid upon the musi¢. The event, as 
always, filled the large church this year. The selection was 
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Garrett’s “Harvest Cantata,” preceded by evening prayer. Under 
direction of Choirmaster Spencer, an augmented choir rendered 
the entire service unusually well. 

The local papers have made much of the Pro-Cathedral 
incident and the forthcoming protest to be made by Bishop 
Potter at the request of the Diocesan Convention against the 
vice permitted by the police in and near Stanton Street. The 
Bishop announces, however, that he will take no action until 
after the general election, partly to avoid a possible charge of 
polities, and partly because political excitement might break 
the force of the protest. Leaders in all religious bodies have 
come forward with offers of assistance to the Bishop, and the 
police department is taking warning in advance. 


BROTHERHOOD ITH MS, 


The Brotherhood of Long Island is gratified over the selec- 
tion of the Assembly’s President for a place on the National 
Council. William Braddon has long been one of the solid men 
of the organization, and has had much to do with Church exten- 
sion work. At present he is identified with St. Joseph’s, 
Queen’s.. The annual mecting of the Assembly was held on 


Thursday evening of last week in St. James’ Church, and it 


was voted to send an Assembly letter to former President 
Houghteling. Reports were made from the Richmond Conven- 
tion, and a new executive committee chosen. Im the evening 
an address was given by the Rey. Floyd Tomkins of Holy Trin- 


ity, Philadelphia. 


The annual meeting of the New York Brotherhood \ssem- 
bly was held in the parish honse of the Beloved Disciple last 
Friday night. An address on China was given at five, and at 
night reports were had from the Richmond Convention. One 


of these reports was to the effect that the New York Lay Ielp- 
ers are to be duplicated in a similar organization in Richmond. 
and that the Philadelphia Assembly is considering work of a 
similar kind. Mr. EB. W. Kiernan of St. Andrew’s, who has 


been President for a year, retires beeause of press of business. 
A new executive committee was named. About two hundred 
men were present. 


CHURCH POR Ni'PERA PARK. 


Archdeacon \an Kleeck of Westchester has presente to 
St. Mark’s, Nepera Park, a chapel located near Elmsford, which 
was built as 2 memorial, but which has not been used for so 
ent of the origi: 


years. It is to be moved with the full con 
donor, furniture and all, and wil! become the parish church 01 
a flourishing mission, under the spiritual eare oi the Rey. W. MM. 


Chree years ago work was 
only one Chureh family in 


vul’s, Yonkers. 
tore room, with 


Gilbert of St. P 
begun there in a 


the place. Since then there have been eight Confirmations, a 
large number of Baptisms, and the iucleus formed for a promis- 
ing work. A plot in advantageous location wil! be purehased 
as soon as the Standiny Committee acts, and a property wort! 


$900 or thercabouts, is the 
from absolutely nothing. 
run work at Kronxville, a 


dness of on] 
and starti 
has also | 


$3,500, with an indebi« 
outeome, in three yea: 
Arehdeacon Van Kleeck 


well-to-do residence section, and has placed in charge the Rev. 
W. W. Smith, formerly vicar of Heavenly Rest Chape!. He is 
to vetain the seeretaryship of the Sunday Sehool Commission, 
and will also have charee of another mission which it is pur- 


posed to start at Bedford Park under direction of the Arch- 


deacon of New York. 


[HE WORKER is a creator. He calls « product into being—some- 
thing of use or beauty which did not exist before, He endows the 
raw material with thought, stamping it with the qualities of mind. 
He mints it with the die of his genius. What joy must it be to be- 
hold a wall, a stately edifice, 2 great bridge, and proucly think of it 
as a monument of one’s toil! It is wonderful to think what the art 
and skill of man can accomplish, as he puts his soul into wood or 
stone, iron or marble. His creations can not equal the heavens, the 


oceans, or the’ mountain-peaks, but a London, a Paris, a New York—- 


pyramids, eathedrals,; aqueducts, railway systems; elecirie cables, 
machines which almost think—corroborate the Psalmist’s estimate 
that he is made ‘a little lower than God.” His work lies at the basis 
of all our materia! civilization. Without the strength and activity 
of the rough and hard-handed, without men to drain swamps, lay 
Pipes, chisel stone, press brick, carry hods, where were our great gran- 
ite blocks and our imposing thoroughfares? For the red Indian to 
learn to work is {0 emerge from his barbarism, For the Negro, who 
thought «imanéipaiion meant release from toil, a new industrialism 
is bringing a larger freedom. For the reorganized South, free labor 
is doing for more than enforced servitude.— Western Christian Advo- 
cate, 
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EXPANSION AT ST. STEPHEN’S, NEW YORK, 


(| NDER the leadership of the new rector, the Rev. Nathan A. 
Seagle, the parish of St. Stephen’s Church, New York, 
has greatly prospered. A rectory has just been added to the 
church plant and, curiously enough, the building which has now 
been purchased was originally designed to be a rectory of the 
parish, but has for several years past been used for other than 
Church purposes. It will perhaps be remembered that the build- 
ing in which St. Stephen’s parish now worships was built as 
a chapel of the Church of the Transfiguration, and was known 
as Transfiguration Chapel. St. Stephen’s was formerly in West 
46th Street, and when it was decided to make farther uptown, 
the chapel building on West 69th Street was purchased. The 


ST. STEPHE\’S CHURCH, NEW YORK. 
\joins the church, was not the prop- 
erty of Transfiguration (hureh, being held by the Rev. Edward 
©. Houghton, who is now in Dorchester, England. It was from 
him that the building has uow been bought. 

With the addition of the rectory, St. Stephen’s has a prop- 


rectory, liowever, which 


erty of which any parish might be proud. The church proper 
is a long, low buildine, running lengthwise and parallel with 
the street. It has two entrances, one at each end of the nave, 
and between them, extending out toward the street, is a square 
extension-like structure. in which is the guild room. The 
ehurc!: looks to be sma!!, but it will seat six hundred people, and 
has, in addition to the main auditorium, a Sunday Schoo! room 


TERIOR. 


ST. STEPHEN S, NEW YORK— 


on the second story of a part of the bu 

two hundred and fifty. The appearan« 
outside and in, is most attractive, alth« 
so many high buildings that the exterior does not look special! 

well in the picture shown. The reciory is the vine-covered 
house which can just be seen at the extreme left of the photo- 
graph. It is a very pleasant house, very roomy, and under tlie 
direction of Mr. Seagle, has been entirely redecorated from bot- 
tom to top. The rector’s study is being fitted up in a room 
adjoining the Sunday School room in the church, and from it 
an outer stairway leads down to the rectory yard, so that it is 


ding, which will hold 
of the church, bot] 
izh it is surrounded b: 
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possible to pass from study to rectory without entering the 
church. 5 

St. Stephen’s has about 400 communicants and the num- 
ber is constantly growing. Its finances are in excellent condi- 
tion and it is fortunate in owning several business buildings in 
the lower part of the city, the rental of which adds greatly to 
the income of the parish. The need of an evening service has 
been felt and it has been decided to make a special feature of 
the music. The assistant organist from St. Thomas’ Church 
has charge of it and directs a vested chorus choir of mixed 
voices. 

The Rev. Nathan A. Seagle was elected rector of St. 
Stephen’s in December, 1899, and entered upon the duties of 
the office in February of this 
year. He is a native of North 
Carolina and is a graduate of 
the University of New York 
and the General Theological 
Seminary. He was ordained 
to the diaconate by the Bish- 
op of North Carolina in 1894, 
and was advanced to the 
priesthood by the Bishop of 
New York the following year. 
Previous to being made rec- 
tor of St. Stephen’s, he had 
been for eight years connect- 
ed with St. Thomas’ parish, 
New York. He began there 
as a lay reader when he en- 
tered the Seminary, and after 


ordination, was made one of 

the assistants of the Rev. Dr. 

J. Wesley Brown, rector of REV, NATHAN A. SEAGLE, 

St. Thomas’. Mr. Seagle is 

very popular with the members of his parish, and ably begun 


what promises to be a long and successful rectorate. 


THE DEMORALIZATION OF LONG VACANCIES IN 
RECTORSHIPS. 

EVEN MORE demoralizing than frequent changes of pastor are the 
prolonged vacancies which are not seldom allowed to intervene be- 
tween one rectorship and another. Here, in the absence of any 
authoritative leader, is the opportunity for the growth of factions, — 
for general slackness in religious duties, very likely for the scatter- 
ing of a good many of the congregation. Even if Sunday services 

e kept up, the absence of pastoral care and ministration will be 

juriously felt. Ii in any parish the chief need of a clergyman that 

recognized is to conduct services on Sunday, this is a sad reflection 
. the ministerial character and work of former pastors. Let a 
vacant rectorship be filled as soon as possible by an election by the 
estry after consultation with the Bishop. The Bishop will generally 
be able to suggest the names of some suitable persons where the 
varochial authorities know of none. Applications by clergymen on 
their own behalf may be safely passed by; and it must not be 
xpected that a self-respecting clergyman will consent to “preach on 
trial.” There is a natural desire on the part of people to know all 
they can of a clergyman who is to become their pastor. This can be 
learned through inquiry of responsible persons, and through the 
visit, when this is possible, of some representative of the vestry to 
the clergyman’s present parish, where his general influence can be 
estimated, and not only a specially chosen sermon heard. Vestrymen 
sometimes shrink from the responsibility of electing a rector until 
other inembers of the congregation have had an opportunity of 
judging of the candidate’s appearance and ministrations. But the 
candidating system, while certain to encourage criticism, is extremely 
likely to foster strife; for not all the members of the congregation 
will approve or prefer the same candidate. Moreover, vestrymen 
mus! recognize that responsibility belongs to the office they hold, and 
cannot without failure in duty be renounced. 

Were it not for a bad tradition, largely imbibed from religious 
bodies whose ministers claim no special authority beyond that which 
they receive from their congregations, I feel sure that Church people 
could not fail to see that a priest lowers himself and his ministry by 
consenting to come on trial. How is he to lose consciousness of him- 
self in his ministrations, if he knows that critical eyes and ears are 
intently observing his gestures and intonations? How will he declare 
boldly “Thus saith the Lord,” if he is hoping that his sermon will ° 
ensure a call? When an invitation has been given and before it is 
accepted, by all means let there be a frank interchange of views 
between the clergyman elected and the representatives of the parish ; 
let the field be well looked over, and a good understanding be arrived 
at. Such a plan is generally recognized as working fairly well in 
the election of a Bishop; why should it not be equally suitable in the 
ease of a rector?—From the Convention Address of the Bishop of 
Vermont, 1900. 
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DAUGHTERS OF THE KING. 


HE Kighth Annual Convention of the Daughters of the King 
C was held in Trinity Church, Pittsburgh, on Wednesday, Thwrs- 

day and Friday, October 10-12. There were 59 delegates pres- 
ent, representing the Dioceses of California, New Jersey, Chicago, 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, New York, Long Island, Western New 
York, Washington, Ohio, Southern Ohio, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Georgia, and Connecticut. In addition to the delegates there were 
present many.other members of the Order, notably from the chapters 
in the Diocese.of Pittsburgh. 

The Conyention was preceded on Wednesday by the services of a 
Quiet Day, conducted by the Rey. Ernest. F. Smith, of Harrisburg, Pa., 
who had for the ae of his addresses, the 45th Psalm, “The King’s 
Daughter.” The day was opened with a celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion, and there were six addresses interspersed with hymns and 
devotions. : 

‘On Thursday morning at 11 o’clock the opening service of the 
Convention took place, consisting of a celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion-and a charge, by the Rt. Rev. Cortlandt Whitehead, D.D., 
Bishop of Pittsburgh, who based 
his words of counsel to the Order 
on the story of Queen Hsther. 


There was a very good attend- 
ace, and a large number of com- 
municants. <At the close of the 
service the Convention was for- 
ey opened by the President, 
Mrs. E. A. Bradley, of New York 
City. Commemoration was made 


of the members departed during 
the year, and short addresses of 
welcome inade by Bishop White- 
head, in behalf of the Diocese, the 
Hon. W. J. Diehl, Mayor of Pitts- 
burgh, in behalf of the City, the 
Rey. Dr. Arundel, rector of Trin- 
ity Church, in behalf of.the par- 
ish, and Mrs. \V. W. MeCand) 

President of the Local Assem)|y, 


i _ 


BISHOP WHITEHEAD. Mrs. Bradley made an address 
Immediately succeeding the 


credentials, 

| Assemblie: 
Id, at whieh 
ontown, Pa.., 
nie Schunek, 
A general 


luncheon, reports were received from the committe on 
followed by the roll call, and reports of Council and Li 
and Chapters. During the afternoon « Conference was 
papers were read by Mrs. John §. Livhtbourne, of 1 
on “Chapter Lethargy, How to cure it,” and by Mrs. Mii 
of Ansonia, Conn., on “What we lack aid how to get it. 
discussion with three minute speeches eisued. 

Between the exercises on Thursday afternoon and cvening, the 
Convention was tendered a reception and tea by the W. lt. Mackay 
Chapter at the Sunday School room of St. Peter’s Church, which was 
largely attended and proved most enjoyable. On Thursday evening 
there was a public meeting in Trinity Church, the Right. Reverend the 
Bishop of the Diocese presiding. Addresses were made by the lsishop, 
the Rev. Robert Kell, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, on “What Men ership 


in the Order Means,” and by the Rev. Willard G. Davenport, 0° Ana- 
costia, D. C., on “The Joy of Self-Sacrifice.” 
On Friday morning there was a celebration of the Holy ‘‘om- 


munion at 8:30, and at 10:30 the annual sermon was delivered })\ the 
Right Rey. Leighton Coleman, D.D., Bishop of Delaware, his su ject 
being “Serve the Lord with Gladness.” A business meeting with ¢!cc- 
tion of Council members then occurred, and Mis. W. W. MeCandioss, 
of the Pittsburgh Local Assembly, was added to the Council. 

On Friday afternoon there was a second Conference when (ie 
following papers were presented: “What the Order means from 1 
Standpoint of a Member,” by Mrs. E. R. Leonhard, «! Haledon, Ne\ 
Jersey; “The Junior Branch and the Need of such au Organization. 
Miss M. D. Fletcher, M.D., of Alameda, California; “he Life of « 
Daughter of the King, the Influence of Her Exampie.” by, Miss 
‘Thomas, of Elyria, Ohio; “Her Exemplar, the Christ,” \!rs. Arthu 
J. Vidler, Greensburg, Pa. ' 

We glean the following interesting statistics from the report of 


Miss Ryerson, the General Secretary. During the year, 41 1:>w chap- 
ters have been organized, with a membership of 905; and | ourteen 
chapters of the junior branch. There are now 717 chapters ani 15,917 
members. The first Chinese chapter was organized during 1° past 
year in St. Hilda’s School, Wau Chan. The second chapter of | dian 


women was organized in South Dakota. The Council of the Order 
Supports a missionary in China, Miss C. Warnock, of Atlanta, Ga., 
who is now in St. John’s College, Shanghai. The next meeting o/ the 
Convention will take place in San Francisco, in October pe during 
the sessions of the General Convention. 

' During the three days upon which the Convention was in sessiv1 
luncheon was served in Trinity Parish House, and all the deleg» i s 
in ‘attendance were enter tained by members of the Local Assembly « 
the Diocese. 

_ Tue world is a hard master. Better be a doorkeeper in the house 
of God than occupy a high place in the world without God. 
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AN INDIAN TERRITORY CHURCH, 
lof Okla- 


published under the diocesan hea 


C WO weeks ago w 

homa (issue for Oct. 13), an account of the consecration ot 
the new St. Andrew’s Church, Lehigh, Indian Territory, during 
The acecom- 
are from photographs received too Jat 
The group represents those who had 


the session of the Convocation of the Jurisdiction. 
panying illustrations 


for that issue. gathered 


GROUP ATTENDING THE CONS! ANDREWS 


CITURCH, 


\TION SERVICES OF ST. 
LEVIGH, IND. THR. 


oF THE OLD CHURC: THE NEW CH’ oH. 
ST. ANDRI CHURCH, LEHIGHPEND. TER 
for the event, which a notable one for the Terrivry; the 
Bishop of Oklahoma being in the centre of the gro: The 
old chureh, consecrate: 1895, was the first mission building 
in the Territory erected after Bishop Brooke was plevcd in 
charge of the Jurisdictic The new church is that which was 


year, as already stated. 


the present 


consecrated on Sept. 27t 


GLADSTONE AND CANON KNOX-LITTLE. 


Canon Kwox-Littir was once urgentiy requested to transfer jis 
services to the Episcopal Church of America, and was on the eve of 
permanently crossing the Atlantic. The then dean of Manchester 
felt, sore at England’s losing so powerful a preacher, and posted otf 


to Hawarden to see Mr. Gladstone, representing what a joss it woul 
be. The Premicr’s response was: “I have often heard of him, but 
never heard him. I will see what can be done.” ‘Soon after, Mr. 
Gladstone saw the dean and said: “Well, I’ve heard vour friend, 


and notwithstanding that he brought into his sermon academy pic- 
tures, Swiss mountain scenery, a ghost story, and Oberammergau, it 
was powerful and earnest, and I have offered him to-day a canonry 
at Worcester.” Mr, Knox-Litile accepted the canonry, and hence he 
stayed on this side of the Atlantie—Mainly About People. 

Beary by denying yourself, and by and by you forget yourself. 
The kindness which was at first just a duty becomes a Sicasuse e anda 
joy. Self-ienial becomes glorified into  self-forgetfulness.—Brooke 
Hereford. 
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THE BROTHERHOOD PILGRIMAGE TO ST. JOHN'S. 


HE break in the almost continual programme, which break came 
C on Saturday afternoon, was welcome, for most OF the delegates 

had been under a strain of hard mental work, which was not 
lightened by the disinclination of everybody at Brotherhood conven- 
tions to go to bed just because the clock says it is midnight or after. 
Jt is always true, that as much that is helpful and uplifting is gained 
by delegates in conversation across luncheon tables and over lobby 
benches, in smal! conferences held in hotel rooms, in walks along the 
streets, as is gained in convention hall. Hence it is not to be won- 
dered at that nature’s demands for sleep get neglected. 

Historie old St. John’s holds down a hill off in the eastern part 
of the city. Around it are graves with old dates and moss-covered 
cenotaphs, The municipality owns and keeps the grounds, the deed 
of gift stipulating that the congregation shall always be permitted to 
use the building and to come and go unhindered. Bishop Gibson pre- 
sided at the informal meeting, which was held after a’ short service 
conducted by the rector, the Rev. R. A. Goodwin. Although located 
in not the best part of Richmond, St. John’s parish is in excellent 
financial and spiritual condition, and is doing good work. The Rev. 
C. B. Bryan, of Hampton, gave an exceedingly interesting historical 
address, which at times was so dryly humorous that the Bishop 
Coadjutor and the three hundred Brotherhood men paid tribute to its 
wit in laughter. Mr. Bryan found the special f ‘eld for his humor in 
the appeals of cases at law from Council, to burgesses and to vestries. 
The auditorium of St. John’s was used for public meetings , because 
it was the only one large enoush to hold any considerable number. 
It was here that a convention was held to decid » that the North and 
the South should fight together ‘against England from 1775 on, and 
in the yard lie buried two signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
The first religious service in America was held here May 6, 1607. 
Mr. Bryan pointed out that Boston, settled by the Puritans, has so 
changed that it contains everything religious and has lost almost 
wholly its Puritan or Congrevational distinctiveness. New York, 
settled by the Dutch, is not greatly Dutch Reformed in iis religious 
aspect, that denomination being far outnumbered by Churchmen, 
and even by four or five of the sects. Louisiana has lost to a great 


extent its I'rench-Catholie ancestry. But Richmond and Virginia 
have not changed their religious allegiance. They.were settled by 
Churehmen. and Churehmen are still in the ascendency. 

TH CONCLUSION OF THE BROTHERHOOD CONVEN- 


TION AT RICHMOND. 

EW who were in the Richmond convention hall on the last week- 
z night of that Convention will ever forget the impressive scene 

which followed the introduction Mr. Silas McBee of the new 
President of the Brotherhood, Mr. H. D). W. English of Pittsburgh. 
Mr, Eng!ish read a paper the day previous on “The Rule of Prayer,” 
which ; one of the ablest addresses of the meeting, able in the 
consecrated earnestness of the man well as in what it expressed 
in wo) When Mr. Mele had state that the Council had reached 
a unanimous decision after prayerful waiting upon God for guidance, 
and had presented the new President. the Convention rose to its feet 
as at expression of approval and of honor. Mr. English, deeply 
affecied, said firmly, “Let us pray.” Kneeling, he said slowly and 


for the Fin 

e who put their trust in Thee,” ete., and then 

together with a thousand men said, “O God, who didst tive such 
grace unto Thy holy Apostle St. Audrew,” ete. 

That was the new President’: speech of acceptance. While it 

had in it the elements of the dramatic, it was not dramatic at all, 


impressively the Collect 
the strength of all tl 


but only the natural act of a man who believes that God answers 

prayer, and who did the natura! thing of asking for strength when 
realized that he needed it. 

Mr. English is 2 member of Calvary parish, Pittsburgh, and is 

the son of a Baptist minister. lie is a little past forty years of age. 


He is President of a social seti!ement, located in one of the poorest 
parts of his city, which reaches so many women, children, and young 
men, that its quarters are quite outgrown, and Jie as leader is about 
to undertake the labor of erecting a new house at a cost of $50,000. 
He is a Bible class teacher, President of a civic institution aiming to 
increase and protect small parks, and indentified with half a dozen 
more uplift endeayors. He lias been a member of the Couneil for 
several years. All of the other officers of the Council were elected. 


DUTIES OF CHAPTER OFFICERS. 


Ir. John W. Wood presided over Saturday night’s conference, 
which proved spirited and helpful. Mr. Frayx-J. Weser, of Detroit, 
spoke on The Duties of Chapter Officers, especially on ihe perform- 
ance of the usual things. He deemed the corporate celebration o! 
supreme importance to the spiritual work of the chapter. There is 
nothing that can take the place of it in securing that strength which 
comes from God, and which also comes from close companionship, 
man for man and man with man, in difficult tasks. Ushering is an 
art; ushers are born, not made. They must have tongue, tact, and 
talent, especially if they are to stand in front of the church. One 
man whom he knew brought in twenty-eight men lo one service. 
Hotel invitations should be varied. He showed perhaps one hundred 


Sunday after Trinity, “0 G tod, 
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styles, all neatly pasted on a cloth background, for exhibition. There 
is no town so small that hotel work cannot be done in it. Have 
system in all chapter work. There is a cry against machinery, but 
he believed the ery unfounded and unreasonable. 


OTHER TOPICS. 


Mr. Samuet 8S. Nasu, of Tarboro, N. C., described a Bible class 
held outside the church under the trees, and which grew steadily all 
summer. Mr. H. T. Youne of Chicago said the rector should select 
the director. The Rev. Dr. C. Ernest SmirH, of Baltimore, on 
“Relations with the Rector,” paid a high tribute to his chapter be- 
cause it realized that the responsibility for the success of the parish 
rested with him, not upon the chapter. Under the head of unusual 
things which a chapter might do, the Rev. R. W. Patton, of Roanoke, 
suggested the Brotherhood take up work among railroad men. He 
said there are 1,200,000 such men, and believed that arrangements 
could be made to come into personal touch with them at terminal 
points. Magor Srizes, of Richmond, asked him if the Y. M. ©. A. 
does not cover the ground, and he paid a compliment to the Associa- 
tion work, but thought it did not. It is not the Church, and in any 
event there is room for all, and work for all. Upon motion of JoHN 
P. Faurg, of New York, the Convention asked the Council to look into: 
the matter. 

THE SUNDAY SERVICES, 


Not only did practically every delegate present in Richmond 
receive at the corporate celebration, but there were early celebra- 
tions on Sunday at All Saints’, Grace Church, Monumental, and St- 
Paul’s, and the proportion to receive was reported to be larger than 
on previous years. 
delivered the annual sermon. There was no choir, and no assisting 
clergy, but St. Paul’s was filled with men. The Bishop went to 
Galatians for his subjects, 
which were two: “Bear ye one 
another’s burdens,” and “Every 
man shall bear his own bur- 
den.” There is a sense, and an 
important one, in which every 
man lives absolutely alone. 
There is a healthy reaction 
against individualism, and yet 
there ought not to come with 
it a machine-made and a ma- 
chine-run Church, nor a me- 
chanical society. We should 
do few things because others 
do them. Much less should we 
be clubbed into a sort of insen- 
sibility. It is our duty as 
Brotherhood men to mold or- 
ganizations rather than to let 
organizations mold us. It is 
never our proyince to let some 
: one else set the pace, while we 

idge on behind. How ean we accept the moral standard of some 
ciety, of most politics? We should erect our own standard, based 
Christ and His Chureh, and not only follow it ourselves but try 
make others come with us. If others will not come with us, we 
ould have the moral courage to walk alone. Go back into your par- 
ishes and lead. Do not go back to seek the truth. You have that 
ready. Do not go back to ride your hobbies. You will accomplish 
iothing thereby. 

Speaking to the second part of the text, he said we are never so 
little alone as when we are alone; for when most alone we come into 
ihe company of the angels, the archangels, and all the hosts of 
heaven. The family is the unit of society. It is happy when mem- 
bers of it try to bear each other’s burdens; it is unhappy when mem- 
bers of it try to make others bear their burdens. Strive to protect 
the family by urging the passage of civil laws of divorce which shall 


BISHO!’ ANDERSON. 


conform to God’s laws. He liked to speak of families and homes 
when on Virginia soil, for the Bishop of the Diocese had pointed out 
that Vichmond and all Virginia are made up of homes. Employers 


and employees before him might well see to it, while in this Conven- 
tion, that they had that personal righteousness which leads to faith- 
fulness and forbearance, as man with man and not as master and 
servant, giver and receiver, autocrat and slave, which after all makes 
ie only real forum of arbitration. 

In civic life he placed much faith in the saving power of an intel- 
ligent minority. In Church life he pointed out that the Chureh had, 
with all her imperfections on the human side, ever been just a little 
higher than anything else about her, and had always been able con- 
sistently to say—to her praise she had always said—“Come up here 
and I will do you good.” Back of every reformation there must be 
regeneration. We must take the world into the sanctuary in order 
that we may get the sanctuary into the world. 

The Bishop used no manuscript and spoke with an eniiieion 
and an interest which held every man present to the end; and never 
was “Fling out the banner” sung as a recessional with greater 
heartiness. 

At eleven the churches of Richmond were crowded. The rain of 
Saturday made the air clear, and the Sunday was a splendid autwinn 


At half past nine BrsHor ANDERSON, of Chicago, 


— 
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day. Bishop Partridge was the preacher at Monumental, Bishop 
Hall at St. Paul’s, and the Rev. Dr. Arthur S. Lloyd at St, James’. 
In the hall in the afternoon there was a conference of men on the 
subject of Boys’ Work. Chairman Sturgis presided, and the address 
was made by W. H. Owens, JR., secretary of the Junior Department. 
Boys, he said, must be given something very definite to do. The 
Rule of Service of the junior department is better worded than the 
Rule of the seniors. He does not believe in amusements in junior 
chapters, nor in going to the other extreme of giving boys things they 
cannot understand. The test of matter prepared for boys should be, 
Would you have understood it when you were a boy? Ask boys to 
study Missions, but in order to interest them, have them learn about 
Chinese boys, Japanese boys. He advised every man in the senior 
chapter to get personally acquainted with every boy in the junior one. 
In doing so, don’t go one-third of the advance, and expect the boy to 
come two-thirds; go the two-thirds yourself. In influencing the boys, 
appeal to the possibilities within them and before them. 

The concluding Sunday afternoon meeting, held in the hall, was 
a mass meeting of boys. There were about one thousand present, 
and grown people filled all available space. It was the largest meet- 
ing of boys ever held in Virginia, it was said. The addresses were 
made by the Rev. R. W. Forsyth and Mr. G. Harry Davis, of Phila- 
delphia. Short talks were also given by W. W. Lord, Jr., the head 
of the New York Junior work, and W. H. Owens, Jr., the secretary. 


SUNDAY EVENING. 


The closing meeting of the Convention, always marked with 
regret by the true Brotherhood man because it means that soon the 
mountain top of spiritual refreshment and encouragement must be 
quitted for the old round of service in the ranks, filled St. Paul’s 
Church to the very doors, spacious galleries included. There was the 
full choir, which had been last heard by the Convention at the open- 
ing service on Thursday, and those who took part in the service were 
the Bishop Coadjutor of the Diocese, the Bishop Coadjutor of Chi- 
cago, the Bishop of Kyoto, and the Rev. Preston Nash, of Christ 
Church, Richmond, and who has a temporary connection with St. 
Paul’s during the period it is without a rector. The preacher was 
BisHor PARTRIDGE, who spoke on behalf of those whom the Church 
has sent to the front. 

It is time for us, he said, to give up our foolish talk on the 
subject of Missions, whether they do or do not pay, along with our 
mere study of history and our superficial examination of foreign curi- 


osities. As the Church is the extension of the Incarnation, the mission 
of it, so we must make our interest in missions real and living. The 
miracles of the Bible are examples of how God established relations 
with man, and as our Lord performed when on earth miracles for a 
good purpose, so must He now touch our senses that we may hear, 
and feel, and see the heathen, not as mere men who will soon carry 
modern weapons of war, but as men made in God’s image, with souls 
to save. So also must the Gospel of the Incarnation be brought by 


us to the heathen, who, like the deaf, the dumb, and the blind, are 
groping in their temples aiter God. 

Missionaries are not mere distributors of tracts. They do not 
sit around on fine days and say pleasant things to interested crowds 
about them. They are men who maintain religious campaigns with 
the heroism of military soldiers. Theirs is a complicated problem 
Do we hear them complain? Yes, but not of their privations, or of 
their separation from friends at home. It is rather of the lack 01 
interest taken by those at home, who should heartily support theu 
The only hope of breaking down the walls of prejudice, superstition 
and ignorance, is the Church. Carrying Christianity to China or to 
_ Japan is not carrying thither new views of morality; it is carrying 
to them a personal religion, and a personal connection with 
Saviour. , 


The second due was made by Mr. Smas McBer, the Second 
Vice President of the Brotherhood. It was an appeal to the men to 
translate into action during the coming year, especially in work for 
missions, the magnificent utterances which had fallen upon their ears 
during the Convention. He warned the men that there was a respon- 
sibility attached to the hearing of such injunction, an obligation to 
God that was not unconnected with opportunity. 

The Conyention closed with a farewell service at which !‘iSHOP 
Gieson made the chief address, bidding the men God Speed in the 
same cordial spirit that he bade them welcome four days before. 

The Convention, taken as a whole, was one of the best ever held 
by the Brotherhood. There were present at it a large number of 
men whose first national gathering it was, especially men from \ ir- 
ginia and North Carolina. The positive note of the Convention 1s 
missionary, but not all foreign missionary. It was rather the mis 
sion of reaching the man next you. Although many of the men were 
from the North and were met in the heart of the South in a politica! 
time, not a discordant note was heard. Richmond was most hos- 
pitable. . Its strong Church life was felt by the visitors, and the Con- 
vention got as much inspiration as it gave. The Council report at 
the opening was depressing, but was seen later to be much more 
despondent than facts, brought out in official form later on, war- 
ranted. The spirits of all rose, and the Rrotherhood will, it was 
declared on all sides, enter upon a year of hard and hopeful work, 
It is generally agreed that the next meeting will be in Detroit, and 
* that the date will be July. 
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THE CATHEDRAL AT LOUISVILLE, 


¢ RIST CHURCH CATHEDRAL, in which the opening 
service of the Missionary Council will be held, is just out 
of the decorator’s hands. The church is not new, and the in- 
terior presented some difficulties. The shape is unusual, to 
begin with, and auditorium sides being straight, without tran- 
septs, and the chancel shallow. The ceiling is not low, but 
owing to the shape of the auditorium, it has the appearance of 
being so. In order to help the height effect the ceiling filling is 
bright blue, the natural cross beams of the woodwork being 
gilded. 

The windows are surrounded with wide light bands of gold, 


INTERIOR CViRIST CHURCH C\THEDRAL, LOUISVILLE. 

to give a larger lighting effect. The ground of the side walls 
is a rich brown, and the wide cove, the sanctuary walls, and the 
spaces above the chancel arch, and above the organ of the Gospel 
side of the chancel, are almost solid gilt, with the decorations 
in blue, brown, and neutral tints. In front of the chaneel arch 
are seven lamps. The woodwork of the interior has been treated 
new, and the entire Cathedral renovated. The improvement is 
marked, and the decorative effects are most satisfactory. 

LETTERS FROM A PARSON LAID ON THE SHELF, 


near All Saints’ Day. Ih often wished 


{5 ARE getting 
that our Chu 


h would arrange some forma! way by which 
men and women widely known for their extraordinary nobleness 
of character could be pronounced “saints,” and be put in the 
Calendar and be honored in that way. Other ‘ olie com- 
munions have such way, why could not we? I think ! see how- 
ever the kicking and ging in General Com on when 
some daring Western s} brings in 2 “Canon for the Declar- 
ing of Saints!” 

Now suppose you wanted to propose some can jdidate for 


selection ? ” 
by the silly med 


Saintship; on what would 
Of eourse you would 1 


ou base your 


t be guided eval 


notion that the truest marks of sainthood are “jumping uaked 
into 2 bed of nettles,” or nding for hours in ice cold water 
up to your neck,” or “not taking off your boots from Easter to 
Easter.” We pity the ignorance of God’s nature that thought 
He could be pleased with any such tortures of this glorious 
human body. ‘fhe only saint we ean picture is one who passion- 
ately loves God and his fellow men. We care not whether he ate 
a hearty dinner every day, or lived on pigwash; that is a matter 
of taste and does not enter into the question of his sanctity. 

Nor would you, I hope, think that the saint must be a 
Protestant Episco valid though many people want to think 
that, and could not realize that there might be Methodist and 
Baptist saints. A large Protestant contingent think it per- 
fectly impossible that there should be any Roman Catholi¢ 
saints, but I hope you are far above any such bigotry. At the 
risk of much abuse, I venture to say that [ have known saints 
who were outside sny religious organization. 

You must also throw aside that very widespread notion, 


that the saints are manufactured out of some peculiar Angora 
breed of men and women. They were just such people as are 
you and I, Some one has said that in the ordinary young man, 
‘not very ideal in his habits, not very intelligent in his pur- 
suits, met very noble in his instincts, not very delicate in his 
sensibilities, is the foundation for a saint.” I can say the same 
of the ordinary parishioner going down town every day to his 
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business, of the house mother worried over cooks and furnaces, 
of the innocent but rather vacuous girl. Saints can be made 
out of all of these, just as you can transmute a rough bar of iron 
into a “Toledo blade.” Prayer ean do it, and unselfish life, and 
strong will, and great mora! courage. Sacraments help it on. 
God’s word steadies it. And under all, and giving life to all 
comes the grace of our Lord Christ. The great army of the 
saints is to be recruited from the rank and file of ordinary 
humanity, and no one is to be considered disqualified for Pints 
hood, who, having splendid virtues and glorious unselfishness 
has also certain imperfections and faults »nd weaknesses. I1 a 
human being has risen to a great height of usefulness and moral 
heroism and devotion to God, it is of no importance whether he 
eats with his fork or his knife, whether he has bad manners or 
not, or that he lost his temper occasionally, or that she greatly 
tried her rector. I do not remember a truthful life of any 
saint (trutiiful mes are rare) that did not have to record much 
worse; things than those. | suppose it is admitted on all sides 
that Paul and Barnabas were saints of the first water: yet Ehey 
quarreled so that they had to separate. - 
And now. let us mention some of the qualities your saint 

must possess if you expe:t to get him clected. 
od. Unselfishness. you do not tind that, give up ihe 
al Pca ordinary unselfishness, but eplendid, trae 
ordinary, :stonishing unselfish OU CE ‘o thr : 2 
sin and. vice and onlie in the Fait es you att 4 da re y J 
, and 3 id selfishness 


; sae 5, ihe 
sy cn b oe of it., The saint has thrown that to the winds 
fle lives, works inks, sets , for s i i 
yorks, think: cts, only for suffering humanity; no 

matter »* what expense ‘o his own comfort. 
II. Moral courage. This is entirely different from phys- 


ical courage. It Gan be shown in perfection by a woman who 
would into hysterics at a mouse. It is the dour te 4é 
what you know to be rizht, no matter if it tore ~ yu frome e) 3 
thing you held dear. Saints stand up before senates and news- 
papers and churehes, aiid say “This thing I must do if I dic i 


Ih Faith. > Not 


the poor, feeble, one-c:ndle power you 


e I hold up, but a {ith like that of Saint Job, who eried out 
houch He slay me, yet will I trust Him;” a faith which in ‘he 


midst of all those awiul probleins where we reel and stageer 
stageer, 


stands like @ rock, ery ing, “God reigns in earth and heaven, and 
He wil bring all things to @ ric ht end.” 5 
4 As I am speaking now of Christian saints. it is abso- 
lut necessary tha he eandidate have the Piensa ove fon 
his aster, Christ. His Lord’s will is his will. He sot baly 
ob Christ withov’ a murmur, but with joy. His whole nature 
is i ‘erpenetrated and suffused with an ever present Ch a 
Now I grant that you may never be worthy of a h a bu 
what I want you do is to iry for it. The very tr : wil 
'p your characte: immensely. A real, hearty, persev ria tr) 


id helping you, ill bring you far along the road 


Ciiyron Locks. 
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THE TE) COMMANDMENTS, 


Pal a 
For tHe Twenry-rirst SuNDAY Arrer Tri ry. 


Catechism, Q. 7 and 8. Text: St. Matt. vii, 21. 


oe third of the Baptismal yows was that we should “keep 
God’s holy will and commandmenis and walk in the same al] 
the days of [our] life.” A right belie’, while at ihe foundation 
ot the Christian life, is by no means the whole of it. St. Paul 
indeed teaches that we are justified ov made just by faith CRom. 
il. 24, 28; Gal. ii. 16, ete.). This however, does not mean that 
so long as one accepts as fact all tha: is revealel by Almighty 
God, his salvation is eternally safe. The devi) himself 2 no 
doubt an excellent theologian, for it is written, “the devils 
believe and tremble” (St. James ij. 19); yet their right belief 
does not insure their salvation. 

St. James in his general epistle gives us the true relation 


Scripture, Exod. xx, 


between a right faith and a right life, which ]aiter he means by. 


He says “faith if it hath not works is dead” 
See also our XII. Art. of Religion where 


‘the term “works.” 
(St. James ii. 17). 
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the same fact is carefully stated. It was our Lord who declared, 
“Ye shall know them by their fruits” (St. Matthew vi. 16). 


The way to lead ‘a right life is to follow the will of God as — 


expressed in general terms in the ‘Ten Commandments. These 
commandments were of course given originally to the Hebrews. 
They were given at a time when the religion of the Incarnation 
had not yet been introduced into the world. The law of God was 
expressed in very distinct terms. The law of love had not been 
fully revealed. We know, as the Jews did not, that “Love is the 
fulfilling of the law” (Rom, xiii. 10). Love indeed is the key 
to the commandments, as given by our Lord. When He was 


asked by a Jewish lawyer what was the great commandment in ~ 


the law, we read, “Jesus said unto him, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind. This is the first and great commandment. And the 
second is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’ ” 
(St. Matthew xxii. 37-39). 

In interpreting the Ten Commandments as applying to 
Christians, this positive law of Love must be read imto each. 
The commandments for the Jewish’ people invariably read, 
“Thou shalt not.” Christians, however, are not only to abstain 
from erimes forbidden by the commandments, but they are to 
show forth in their lives, the opposite virtues, which are the 
preventives of the several crimes. Thus the summaries of the 
law for Christians as contained in the second answer concerning 
My Duty Toward God and My Duty Toward My Neighbor, 
teach positively what is taught negatively by the Ten Com- 
mandments. The statements embodied in these two answers are 
therefore the Church’s definition of the teaching of the Ten 
Commandments as applied to the life of the Christian. 

The limitations of space of course forbid showing this in 
detail in these columns, but we can merely indicate the outlines 
of how the negative prohibition in the several commandments 
may be changed into the positive requirements interpreted by 
the law of love, and an intelligent teacher, by thinking carefully 
of the meaning of each of the commandments, may easily ex- 
pand the brief statement into a fuller statement of the underly- 

» yequirements of each of the commandments. This we may 
ay is also more fully detailed in A Senior Text Book on the 
hureh Catechism, wherein the commandments are treated on 


these lines. 
The first commandment which negatively prohibits the wor- 


ship of other Gods, positively requires the worship of one true 


God. Show what is embodied in worship, and what is the 
central act of worship ordained by Christ Himself and offered 
by the Christian Church. 

The second commandment prohibited the erection of images 
as objects of worship. Positively it earries in further detail the 
lesson of Worship begun by the first commandment. 

The third commandment prohibits 1rreverence, positively it 
should inculcate reverence toward Almighty God. 

The fourth commandment requires the observance of the 


Sabbath day. The Church as the representative of Almighty | 


God has changed the observance of the seventh day to the first 
day of the week, and in place of the strict requirements which 
applied to the Jews, has given instead a day which is to be 
devoted to worship and rest. 

The fifth commandment, being the first of those dealing 
witli our Duty toward our Neighbor, as the four previously con- 
sidered dealt with our Duty toward God, is the only one of the 
ten in whieh there is no negative and also the only one of the 
4on which includes a promise. It is the commandment which 
lies at the foundation of the protection of the family; a protec- 
ion further embodied in the seventh commandment. The honor 

ad obedience to parents is legitimately expanded by the Church 
‘nto the similar respect due the civil authority and also due the 
Church, “which is the mother of us all.” 

The sixth commandment negatively forbids murder, but 
positively requires love for all men, even our enemies, and that 
we should bear neither malice nor hatred toward others; thus 
making murder impossible by forbidding the first steps toward 
murder, which are found in hatred. : 

The seventh commandment is a continuation of the fifth 
in that it further involves the protection of the family, which 
latter is a divine ordinance, older than either the State or the 
Church, and the preservation inviolably of which is at the very 
foundation of Christian morals. Negatively forbidding un- 
faithfulness to the marriage vow, it requires that purity in 
heart, which, as declared by our Lord, must be the possession 


of those who would see God. 
The eighth commandment forbidding stealing is to be pos- 
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itively observed by the Christian as requiring him to be hon- 
orable in all business transactions, to pay his debts, and to earn 
his living, and not be an idler upon earth. 

The ninth commandment forbidding the bearing of false 
witness against other people, or lying, is to be positively ob- 
served by guarding the tongue from idle, slanderous language, 
and by speaking only that which is right. 

The tenth commandment, literally forbidding covetousness 
or unlawful desire for the possessions of other people, is to be 
observed by cultivating the grace of contentment. 


All communications published under this head must be signed by the actual name 
of the writer This rule will be invariably adhered to. The Editor is not responsible 


‘or the opinions messed, but yet reserves the right to exercise discretion as to what 
letters shall be published. 4 


SPEAKING VS. READING, 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 
| Awe the past year several of our Bishops have publicly 


discouraged extemporaneous preaching. Yet, from the 
manner in which they treat the subject, it seems that what they 
condemn is not the way in which the sermon is delivered, but 
rather the inadequacy of its preparation. Bishop Huntington 
tells of one clergyman who not a year after his ordination 
boasted that he could “get ready to preach a sermon in ten min- 
utes.” Every one would condemn such carelessness and conceit 
but the question whether the sermon which has been proper]; 
and painstakingly prepared should be read or preached without 
the MS. is a different question. Ii is because the two questions 
of preparation and delivery are apt to be confused i: discussing 
this subject that I write this letter. 

The question of delivery confronts every man when he be- 
gins to preach; and Dr. Sylvester Clarke is doubtless right in 


saying that if a man wishes ever to escape from bondage to the 
MS. he had better do so at the very beginning. Differei) speak- 
ers have different degrees of facility. But in order io be an 
effective preacher, it ‘s not necessary to be exceptional! fluent 
and yoluble. Probabiy the majority of our elergy are quite 


capable of adopting the following plan: 

First, write your sermon carefully, with all the helps at 
your command. This wil! take from six to twelve hours accord- 
ing to the length and character of the discourse. 

Then give one or two, or, if necessary, three hours, to the 
study of your sermon, so that you can repeat the substance o/ it 
with the help of a page of votes. I do not mean that you mi 
learn it by heart, although some of the phrases will very lke! 
stick in your memory. It is only the sequence of thought th: 
needs to be memorized, and the more logically coherent it is, th 
easier it will be to remember it. 

Now this, it will be seen, is by no means a lazy man’s meth 
od. It has the advantage that when you stand up to preach you 
will know what you have to say, and you will know when you 
have said it. It has the advantage of sparing the voice. For most 
people, reading is harder on the throat than speal:ing. And 
above all it produces an impression of greater naturaliess, diect- 
ness, and earnestness. We must bear in mind, Mr. Ecitor, that 
a sermon, no matter how excellent in itself, is a failure just so 
far as it fails to hold the attention of all the congreation. 
Speaking does that better than reading. 

Why should the pulpit be above learning a practical \csson 
from the court of law or the political meeting? They hay« one 
supreme object in common—to reach men. ‘The lawyer add rcss- 
ing a jury, the political speaker persuading the voters, tlicy 
usually find they can interest and influence their hearers bet'or 
by speaking to them, than by reading a written discourse. 

Eldred, Pa. Hersert Morison Crarke. 


CHURCH SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


POUR correspondent of last week, who wrote in regard to the 
above, had a very different experience from my own. The 
tuition and living expenses at Grafton Hall are $300 a year. 
One of the first gentlemen approached as likely to be interested 
replied, “If you charged $500 a year I would consider the school 
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for my daughter.” One of our patrons who has two daughters 
in schoo! urges us to increase the charges, and many others have 
done the same. Do Church people patrouize Church schools? 
This last year a Church family in the Diocese of Marquette 
selected » school in Chicago because it charged $600; as the 
father told me, “I don’t believe you can give for $300 what they 
do for $600.” He did not realize that the $600 school was a 
private attair, run for revenue for the proprietor; that it is con- 
dueted in a small private house, and that living expenses in 
Chicago are enormously greater; while Grafton Hall, with an 
equipment costing $100,000, gives immeasurably more for $300 
than the $600 Chicago school—where the child died of typhoid 
fever. 

In the same town lived a Methodist family. They carefully 


inspected schools for their daughters, and selected Grafton !lall 
on its merits. J might add that there has not been a case of 
Ulness in the school in five years. In 2 neighboring city a 


prominent Churchman recently selected a school in Washington 


that is under Methodist auspices and charges $1,000 a year. 
From the same city a Methodisi lady came to Grafton Hall, hay- 
ing inspected a number of schools, and at once chose a room for 
her grand daughter. In the owe ease the urehman is a law- 
yer of moderate :necans, in the other the Methodist is doubtless a 
millionaire. 


But, as Dr. DeKoven said in his last sermon at Fond du 
Lae, “lt costs more to support a Protestant piscopalian than it 
does other people’; and verily | believe it 

B. 's:Bor Rogers. 


THE REAL PRESENCE 


To the Hditor of the Inving Chu 


IN DLY permit me a few lines in reply « e Rev. Dr. Hall 
1. I did not assume that those who favored the E. ©. | 
definition supposed or maintained that th read and wine 


ceased to 
respect, : 


be bread and wine. I tuily unde 
1 in that respect only, ‘heir theory 


od that in that 
liffers from the 


Romanis* theory. And my present impression is, that of t| 
wo, the iioman is the more logieal and defensible. 

J did intend, however, to reintain, Jord Tialifax an‘! 
his associates to the contrary notwithstanding, that our Lord 


words afford no warrant for their eouclusion. ud further, tha 
the wording anc history, taken together, of our formularies 
cleai show that the Anglican Communion has carefully 
avoided eommitting itself to any such eonclusion. Further 
still, ‘hat Angliean teaching is, that I wrote before, our Lord 
gives two things, the outward visibl en and the inward part 
or thing signified; and that these things, while ceptible of 
the closest sacramentia! union, are susceptible also, through, 
of clear distinction. | ry are no’ capable of distine- 
tion, sow ean you adore t' one withow: adoring al » other ? 
And if they are eapable such distiietion, how « the one 
“become” the other ? 

I can understan x believe, that the Crea could 
take unto Himself the ec d and “become” man; remeimneg, 
as of course | am ready to admit, the ‘‘reator. But t! )SS1- 
bility of this does not necessarily earry with it the pos lity 
of its conver: Until some more authoritative word than {at 
of the . C. U. bids me beli it, | cannot understand or believe 
hat mn is susceptible of ‘ ming” God, or that the creaiure 
ram “become” the Creator. CO. W. TuRNER. 


‘th, 1900. 


hat it should 


La Grange, Oregon, Oct 


[To us it is a matter of regret seem necessary to eni 


into this controversy. The Declaration of the 1). C. U. was set forth (o 
guard against what seemed to be nost unhappy choice of anguage o1 
the part of the two Archbishops ‘here has been some question as to 
whether in the Dec!sration itself the best choice of words obtained, in 
order that the uneducated might understand its meaning. But the inten- 
tion of t Declaration was clearly to follow the patristic precedent 
which cited the fact that “the Word was made flesh,” while yet no con- 
fusion of the divine and human nature of our Lord resulted, is of the 
same character as the mystery of the Bucharist wherein in a sacramental 
manner, tie earthly and the heavenly are brought into union in the one 
sacrament. It is re: not necessary to read anything further into that 
Deelaration.— Eprrok Ce) 


Momen’s there ave when the sailors of the deep envy those that 
sail in the smooth, sheltered waters, because they have not been 
driven te and {vo on stormy seas and been in danger of the jagged 


rocks. Other moments the sons of tribulation pity those unfor- 
tunates who liave never seen the great billows lie down as a dog 


ridden by his master, anc God jim the storm into a calm. One- 
half of the Bible isa cloud-book to them that sit at ease, because only 
a pierced hand can open its pages. —/an Maclaren. 
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NOT PASSED AWAY. 


“So near and yet so far.” 
To where my loved ones are 

How long the night 

Since they took flight, 
And still I mourn the time livelong, 
And this the burden of my song— - 
My treasures gone! I am bereft! 
Where is the comfort? What is left? 
Ah this shall stop my growing fear— 
So far and yet so very near! 

At times there comes to me 

Their spirit minstrelsy ; 

I will content remain 

And not grieve at their gain. 

They: have not passed away 

But just into the day, 
And soon my longing heart shall know 
What God will there on me bestow. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Lyman W. DENTON. 


THE BLESSED DEAD. 
A Meprration ror Ann Sats’ Day. 
BY j 
Carounb Frances LitTce. 
round us, O ye spirit voices ! 
murmurs with thy presence bright ; 


thy words of promise whisper, 
clouds there shines a purer light.’ 


“Breathe gently 
Hush all ou 
In accents swee 
‘Behind th« 


“Stay with us ever, loving, holy voices! 
With thy bicssing light our lonely way, 

Till morning dawns, and sunshine bright discloses 
The heavenly glory of life’s waking day 


HERE is a spirit-vnion between souls that love, and are 

bound together in that love by union with Christ, which 

the world knows not of. To such the Communion of Saints is a 

living reality. There are cold, unspiritual natures, who, haying 

no loved ones behind the veil, doubt the nearness of the visible 
to the invisible world 

The children of the Early Chureh believed that those who 


them, and tliat as the Apostle 
to the spirits of just 


had gone before were still wit! 

declared, “We are come 

men made perfect.” 
he Feast of t! 


Transfiguration keeps vividly before us 


the truth of the doctrine of «he Communion of Saints. The 
skepticism of the ave has robbed us of much that is our lawful 
heritage as children of the Church, and the dread of modern 
so-called spiritualisin, prevents many from the enjoyment of th« 
consolations that are ours by vight. 
The nearness the departed is beautifully expressed in 
these sweet lines, b:; one who new whereof she spoke: 
“Throug ays and dreiius I seem to walk with one 
Whose feet must shun 
Hence 1 the paths earth; for whom the sun 
Rises unknown realins I cannot trace; 
And s there is to me no vaeant place. 
Before me comes upor the air her face, 
A tender hand is clasped within my own, 
And the air the vibrates still her tone.” 
In the words of another forcible writer : 


“There is 4 communication with the unseen world. the Son of 
God has established it forever in Himself. Seck fellowship with the 
unseen in Him, who is the ‘ead of both worlds.” 


We are all familiar with the story of the martyrdom of St. 
Dorothea, who gave up wealth, love, and !ite for her Master, and 
won, according to tradition, for her lover, a vision of the flowers 
of Paradise. So real to him was that spiritual vision, that he 
was straightway baptized and confesse:’ Christ. A poetical ver- 
sion of the legend makes the virgin-sai:'t to say: 


“I go to life more fair by far, 


Than any dreams of movtals are. 
This very night I'll see the flowers, 
That blow in Paradise’s bowers.” 


When her lover scoffed at her hope of a Paradise, she said: 


“QO slow of heart, why doubt you this? 
Nay, when my soul has gained her bliss, 
T'll pray some roses, from the warden 
Of the immortal, heavenly garden, 

I'll send them to you as a token, 

That true are all the words I’ve spoken.” 


Some may ask, Where and how can we meet with our dear, 
departed ones? The answer is obvious. They are with Christ; 


The Diving Church. 


hence if we would be with them, we must be with our Blessed 
Lord, and He is present on His Altar Throne. 
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“One with them, we would be but one in Thee 
By Whom we live, 

Who unto them and us eternally 
Thyself doth give.” 


Another writer who understood spiritual things says: 
“T pace the solemn, silent walks, 
Where pine trees spread their fragrant shade, 
And think of those I loved and prized, 
Who now beneath this turf are laid. 


“Yet in this quiet resting place, 

They seem not half so near to me, 
As when beneath the church’s roof 

I think of them on bended knee.” 


Ah! yes, there are visions of the other world, and strains of 
heavenly music are heard by many, even in this doubting age. 
To more than one mournér, half waking, half sleeping, the light 
of the other world, “that light that never was on land or sea,” 
breaks on the soul, and the rapturous notes of angelic music are 


heard! 
“Sometimes a flood of melody,, 
Will all my senses take ; 
Fainter and fainter sounding, 
As I my eyes unclose, 
And though I strive to hold it, 
Away, away it flows. 
Unmovyving on my pillow 
I send my mind in vain, 
To call me back some snatches 
Of that Celestial strain. 
Only a deep impression 
Of sweetness beyond thought, 
Only a vague remembrance, 
Of what that music brought.” 


Truly God reveals, in great merey to us His children, 
glimpses and fore-shinings of the glory.that is in store, and 
gives us transfiguration moments to fit us for the conflicts with 
the powers of evil. Says one whose eyes were opened: 

“We may make life of heavenly texture, and live on earth as 

ready at home with God. There is no barrier, physical or meta- 
physical, to hinder it. Let us live in holy and loving intercourse 
with our Lord, and ihe flowers shall spring out beneath our foot- 
steps, and the music of running waters shall attend us through the 
whole journey to the close.” 


The spiritually deaf, and the spiritually blind, can neither 
see nor hear what the children of the Church may; hence their 
statements that such things cannot be, need affect us no more 
than if a man who has never seen the physical world should 
deny the beauty of Nature. 


With All Saints’ Day we enter upon the month when we 
especially think of the holy dead; the saints, and the souls of 
the faithful departed; a time when it is our duty and privilege 
to remember them in our meditations and prayers; and it may 
be that our sleeping and waking thoughts will bring us visions 
of peace. That soul is to be pitied who has no dear one waiting 
for him on the other shore. , 


“Sometinies in dreams, I think I see 
What longing eyes have sought in yain, 
Something of what that land must be 
That feels no sorrow, want, nor pain; 
These hills beneath November skies, 
Have caught the light of Paradise.” 


THE HARVEST SERVICE ought to be a real and hearty thanksgiving 


service—a service of praise and thanksgiving to the Giver of all good’ 


and perfect gifts for the bounties bestowed, the protection given and 
dangers averted. 
gether in the house of God at the appointed time, in order that there 
may be a united giving of thanks to the Lord of the harvest. The 
Introit for this service beautifully expresses the proper idea that 
should permeate the entire service—‘O Lord, Thou crownest the year 
with Thy goodness; and Thy paths drop fatness. Thou visitest the 
earth and waterest it; Thou blessest the springing thereof. Praise 
waiteth for Thee, O God, in Zion; and unto Thee shall the vow be 
performed.” With such an opening thought in the service, few can 
fail to realize the blessings connected with this service of praise and 
thanksgiving.—Lutheran. 


Wer OFTEN, when we say we love God with our whole soul, utter 
mere words; it is a sound without sense. We learn to speak thus in 
our infaney, and we continue, when we grow up, without knowing 
what we say. To love God is to make His will ours; it is to obey 
faithfully His laws; it is to abhor sin. To love God is to love ali 
that Jesus Christ loved; it is to hate what He hated—VFenelon. 


It should bring all the people of a community to-— 


| 


_just this important truth that has been general |y 
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Doctrine and Doctrinal Disruption. Being an examination of the intel- 
lectual position of the Church of England. By W. N. Mallock. New 


York: The Macmillan Co. Price $3.50. 


The writer takes for his text the present agitation going on 
in the Church of England. “What is really agitating the Estab- 
lished Church of this country,” he says, “is not, except in a sec- 
ondary and derivative way, any question of what is commonly 
ealled doctrine at all.” “AII parties are at one” in recognizing 
some standard of orthodoxy essentially independent of that 
which was supplied by the divines of the Reformation.” The 
real question between the conflicting parties in the Church is, 
“Who and what the final authorities are.” He then states what 
he thinks is the authority to which cach party appeals; tries to 
show the inadequacy of each theory; and finally unveils for us 
the city of the seven hills as the seat of the only authority 
which can bring peace and unity to the Church of England. 
Now we agree with the writer in thinking that the present con- 
troversy is far deeper than a mere question of the legality of 
Incense and the Reservation of the Sacrament. Indeed, he 
would be a very superficial observer of the strife in the Church 
of Hngland during the past fifty years, who supposes: that it 
had no deeper reason than a desire on one side to revive obsolete 
usages, and on the other to suppress them. The battles waged 
by High Churchmen over vestments in the law courts were 
really to vindicate the spiritual independence of the Church of 
England. And that principle has been triumphantly vindi- 
eated, and is now grasped and understood by [nglish Church- 
men in a way.it never was since the Reformation. The Church 
is no longer a department of the State in the minds of inte||i- 
gent people. It was for this reason that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, although apparently a thorough-going Erastian, 
did not dare boldly to assert the sufficiency of an Act of Parlia- 
ment to decide the law for the Church in the matte: of Incense; 
but invented the theory that the Act of Parliament upon which 
he based his. “opinion” had been formally accepted by the 
Chureh and was iherefore really part of her body of canon law. 
We knew perfectly well that a bold avowal that his opinion 
rested.only on the law of the State would have insured its 
prompt rejection. Passing over altogether the merits of the 
Archbishop’s opinion itself, we have the formal recognition of 
the principle that the authority of the State by itself is not 
sufficient to create an obligation of obedience in spiritual mat- 
ters. The acknowledgment of this principle is a triump!) well 
worth all the controversy of the last fifty years. 

But there is another principle involved in the questions of 
the use of Incense and the practice of leservation, far more 
important than the independence of the Church from the State 
in spiritual matters; and that is: Is there any authority over 
and above the authority of the Church of England? And: 
What. is that authority ? 

If the English Church has any rights or powers at all, 
has them surely as derived from the holy Church throughout 
the world. And accordingly those powers are limited by and 
subject to the authority of the whole body corporate. Now it is 
overlooke«! 
by Anglicans in the past. They have spoken as if the Church 
of Kingland was a complete entity in herself, and that her pow- 
ers were limited by nothing outside the bounds of England. It 
is a position, of course, which can never be maintaine! if the 
Church of England is part and parcel of the Catholic Church. 
The authority of the law and of custom and of the concensus 
of opinion in the Church throughout the world must come in 
as limiting and determining considerations in all questions upon 
which the local Church of England has to give judgment. And 
we feel quite sure that the questions of the use of Incense and 
of Reservation will bring this principle out, and teach Church- 
- that it cannot be ignored if they are to make good their 
aim of belonging to the Church Catholic. And once the lewit- 


ae of appeal to the teaching and practice of the whol 


o olen REN the longing for the restoration of the 
ible unity of Christendom. 


te that England will ever follow Mr. Mallock’s advied and 
‘ 


re 
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accept the dictum of Rome as the expression of the mind of 
the Church Catholic, is impossible even to imagine. Her expe- 
riences in the past with that authority, and the present restless- 
ness, not to say rebellion, of English- speaking Roman Catholics 
in this country and in England, are ample demonstration of how 
empty are Rome’s boasted unity and concord. 

Wm. McGarvey. 


A Critical History of the Evolution of Trinitarianism and its Outcome in 
the new Christology. By Levi Leonard Paine, Waldo Professor of 
History in Bangor Seminary. Boston: Houghton Mifflin & Co. 


The first three chapters of this book are essays which ap- 
peared in the New World. To them have been added other 
essays, which have, however, very litle logical relation to what 
goes before. The first part of the book is an effort to show 
that St. Augustine corrupted the doctrine of the Holy Trinity 
as formulated by St. Athanasius, who according to Mr. Paine 
was a.semi-Arian of some sort. This will be news to most peo- 
ple. The last part of the book is taken up with telling us what 
the spirit of the age demands in the way of religion; of the 
new Christ; of the new atonement; and of the benefits which 
will certainly accrue to us all if we f ry aside our old faith and 
accept the new. This is sufficient to show the general character 
of the book which shows no sign oF original research or 
scholarship. = 


The Work of the Holy Spirit. By Abraham Kuyper, D.D., LL.D., Professor 


of Systematic Theology in the University o * Amsterdam. lranslated 

from the Dutch with Explanatory notes Pe Rev. Henri DeVries. 

With an Introduction by Prof. Benjamin Gb. Warfield. New York: 

Funk & Waenalls Co., 1900. Svo, cloth, pp. xlii., 664. 

Dr. Kuyper is one of the leading theologians of the Dutch 
Calvinists, and this work bears many marks of theological! ability 
and earnest devotion. It is likely to become a standard work 
among those who adhere to the Calvinistic system. For others 
it is practically useless, unless the reader is sufficiently versed in 
the history of modern controversies to appreciate the bearing of 
Dr. Kuyper’s polemical arguments. The polemical element is 
considerable, although the work is intended to be a contribution 
to systematie theology. 

Neither Dr. Kcayper nor Prof. Warfield, the writer of the 
introduetion, take any note of the works of Moberly, Hutchings, 

er, Webb, and Swete, in their accounts of modern literature 
touching the Holy Spirit. The standpoint is quite alien to that 
of Anglieans. This difference appears everywhere. Bui we 
ave, none the less, rum aeross more than one passage which 


commands our hearty sympathy. Dr. Kuyper has no sympathy 

nor have we, with those who spexk of degrees of divine imspira- 
tion and represent the inspiration of writers of Scripture as ih 
same in kind with that of all devout Christian writers. He sces 
that the essential note of biblical inspiration is divine authoriiy 


Scriptures which possess divine authority, necessarily have equal 
authority, whateve: y be the relative richness of their cou- 
nts; and writings which do not possess divine authority are not 


uspired at all in the biblical sense 


Poetry. 
tn American Anthology. 87-1899. Selections Illustrating the Editor’s 
Critical Review of American Poetry in the Nineteenth Century. 
Edited by Edmund (larence Stedman. Boston and New York: 
Houghion, Mifflin & ¢ Price, $3.00 
The American Ant/ology is arranged on tlie same lines as 
the Victorian Anthology completed in 1895-96. ‘I he two volumes 
are uniform in design and form. As the scope of the Viclorian 


Anthology was founded on tlie author’s Victorian Poets so is the 
American Anthology based on the Poe's of America, written by 
Mr. Stedman some years ago; except that in’the last work, the 
editor has carried the subject forward to the present year; a 
period extended beyond that of his Poefs of America. No one 
can question the fitness of Mr. Stedman to round out his own 
labor of love begun so many years ago. No living poet is so 
qualified by temperament to pass upon the verse of America. 
We doubt if there be any literary critic to-day so familiar with 
the song of our Ameriean chioir. 

Mr. Stedman’s contributions to literature are always re- 
garded as wortliy of our best thought, because he gives us of his 
best, and no better has been written. This volume has been 
eagerly awaited and will be welcomed most by those who have 
possession of Mr. Stedman’s earlier volumes, while many others 
will buy | ee because it is distinctly a collection of American 
Poetry. We believe its appearance marks the most considerable 
literary overt ot the season. 


[Continued on page 816.) 
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() N THE first day of 1 
was conseerated in 
eated to All Saints. TT] 
this dedic:tion should be 
Saints; and the festiv 


observe: sinee the midd 
The su’+ableness of 


.LL SAINTS. 


vember, A. D. 731, a glorious chapel 
(. Peter’s Church, Rome, and dedi- 
Pope ordered that the anniversary of 
bserved as a festival in memory of All 
thus instituted has been generally 
of the ninth century. 
such an observance is very evident. 


The Chure’ ecommemor: ‘es a very small portion of the glorious 
host which as gone victoriously before, on days set apart to the 
memory ¢ adividual ssints, and ihe motive which has led her 
to this pr: tice has naturally impe!!ed her to devote a day to the 
memory of “the multitude which no man can number,” “who 
have washed their robes, and mad: them white in the Blood of 
the | amb”—patriarclis, prophets, apostles, evangelists, doctors, 
maytyrs, virgins, and all of the rest who “follow the Lamb 
whithersoever He goeth.” 


Why then is it right and fitting the Church should set this 
day apart, and make it to be one of her brightest festivals 

In the first place, All Sain‘s’ Day is set apart in order that 
we may celebrate with solemn «ircumstance and joy the virtues 
and divine graces which are ‘o be discovered in the lives and 
characters of the saints. These virtues and graces constitute 
the likeness of God after which man was creat 7 in the begin- 
ning—a likeness which was blotted out by . Vs sin, but 
which, as a result of the Spirit’s holy work, apycars anew in the 
saints whom we commemorate. 

Thus it is clear that, in honoring the saints on account of 
this divine likeness, we are ‘n reality honoring Him whose like- 
ness they reflect. Their glory which we celebrate is noi a glory 
which they have earned as the wage due to adequate service, as 
if men could earn heaven by their own power and works. It is 
rather the demonstration o! the power of ‘‘od’s grace. imparted 
to them through the merits of Christ, and bringing to them the 
gift, rather than the wage, of eternal life. This-is not to sub- 
tract in anywise from their merits—that is to say, from their 
worthiness to receive such a gift—but means simply this, that 
the source of their merits lies beyond them, in the grace of 
Christ imparted to them prior to all personal merit whatsoever. 
So it is, that every honor paid to the memory of the saints, when 
rightly paid, is in the truest sense given to Almighty God. 

In honoring the saints for their virtues we inevitably set 
these virtues before ourselves to imitate. So the second reason 
for observing All Saints’ Day, and making much o? it, is that we 
may realize more vividly the fact that the saints are our exam- 


ples of progress towards perfection. It may be said that Christ 
is our proper example, and that we should be content with the 
pattern that He has exhibited. Such an objection is based 
upon confusion of thought. 

Christ is indeed our supreme example, in whom all the 
virtues which we are capable of acquiring are to be found in 
their absolute perfection. It may also be added that the saints 
whom we honor on All Saints’ Day did not manifest the flawless 
perfection which was displayed by Christ. So far from this 
being the case, their lives were often exceedingly imperfect. 
They had to repent of many sins, and, like the rest of us, had 
to make mueh progress out of wickedness before they could be- 
come worthy of being crowned. ‘But the peculiar value of the 
example of the saints lies in this very limitation of theirs. They 
afford us examples of progress out of sin into holiness, of 
repentance and works worthy of repentance. Our Lord does. 
not afford such an example. He reveals in Himself the virtues 
which we are called upon to acquire. He also exhibits im suc- 
cessful action the spiritual power by means of which we are 
enabled gradually to acquire them. But He never had to strug- 
ele out of sin and vice into holiness as we do, and if we would 
have any example of such struggle, followed by success therein, 
we must find it in the earthly lives of the saints. In His own 
character Christ exhibited the goal of our endeavors; in the 
toilsome progress of His saints He exhibits the successful 
attainment of that goal by those who, like the rest of us, were 
handicapped by sin and vice within. 


Turse TWO REASONS afford a sufficient ground for careful 
observance of All Saints’ Day. We might stop here, were it not 
for certain questions which recur whenever we think of those 
who are awaiting the full and perfect consummation of their 
bliss in another world. There are times when men long to hft 
the veil of death, and learn more of the state of the departed 
than God has seen fit to reveal. And so there has grown up a 
larze amount of speculative theology, some of which seems 
plausible, but all of which is more plausible than certain. 

The contents of revelation on this subject are exceedingly 
limited. We know that there is an intermediate state after death, 
wherein, touse the language of the commendatory prayer, the 
defilements contracted by the faithful “in the midst of this 
miserable and naughty world” are “purged and done away,” in 
order that their souls “may be presented pure and without spot” 
before God, “through the merits of Jesus Christ.” How this 

iwging is accomplished we know not; and the theology which 
‘ofesses to enlighten our minds in this particular is purely 
peculative. Whether the faithful departed have to suffer before 
iey can be perfected, we are not informed. All we know is 
hat their souls are in “the hands of a faithful Creator and 
nost merciful Saviour,” in whose sight they are “precious,” and 
hat somehow they will be perfected and brought nigh to God. 

Such knowledge is quite sufficient for us; and, while we can 
hardly help conjecturing more, no doubt it is good for us that 
our conjectures should remain unverified so long as we continue 
in this state of probation. In this connection, it must be re- 
membered that the practice of praying for the departed does 
not depend for its propriety upon detailed knowledge of the con- 
ditions of the intermediate state, but is based upon the faet that 
the departed are still dependent upon God, whatever may be 
their condition. The ancients prayed for the blessed Virgin, as 
well as for those of less exalted sanctity. 

It is an ancient and widespread opinion—one which has 
eo\ored much literature—that the souls of the righteous are 
acmitted to the beatific vision of God so soon as they become. 
perfect, and before the resurrection of their bodies. It may be 
true; but nevertheless this opinion has no ceeumenieal authority, 
and is but an opinion. Those in our communion who reject it 
are quite within their right in doing so. In view of the silence 
of divine revelation, no final determination of such a question is 
possible on this side of the grave. The Church is not the orga 
of new revelations, but the teacher of a Faith once for all deliv- 
ered. : 

Again, we know that there is a mystical relation and com- 
munion between all the members of the body of Christ, whether 
on this or on the other side of the grave. It is inevitable that 
the question should occur to us as to whether, in view of this 
communion, the departed are aware of what we do. That the 
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saints pray for us we know, but with what knowledge of our 
particular conditions and needs we cannot know. It is thought 
by some that the saints obtain knowledge of us from God, or 
from looking at Christ as at a mirror, This is all conjecture— 
lawful conjecture, no doubt, but without the certainty of faith. 

The practice of the invocation of saints—that is, of asking 
them to pray to God for us and with us—prevailed for centuries 
throughout the Catholic Church. It is not a primitive practice, 
however, and the theories upon which it is usually based are 
nothing more than pious opinions. We do not and cannot know 
whether the saints hear such inyocations or are aware of them. 
Yet this Chureh has not—indeed cannot—deprive her faithful 
of the right to ask the saints for their prayers. It is a right 
naturally inherent and warranted by a thousand years of con- 
tinuous usage. The practice is but an extension beyond the 
grave of the principle that the ‘prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much.” The saints have learned to pray, as we have 
not. They bear no other relation to us than that of praying for 
us. Many who are unaffected by superstition claim to derive great 
benefit from the practice in question. This communion has, how- 
ever, removed all forms of such invocation from the Prayer Book, 
and has repudiated the sixteenth century “Romish” doctrine con- 
cerning Invocation, whatever that may be. Accordingly the 
most that can be said in favor of the practice from the ecclesias- 
tical standpoint of Anglicans is, that it is permissible in private 
devotions, if not based upon a superstitious theory. There can 
be no certain doctrine concerning the subject, although it is 
Jawtul to hold, as an opinion, that the saints hear such invoca- 
tions—not as mediators, but as fellow creatures—and add their 
prayers to ours. The practice of invocation has, in fact, been 
much abused. There are some who have not found it helpful 
in their own lives to incorporate such invocations among’ their 
devotions. We need not make rules for others whose experi- 
ence is otherwise. 


THE Lesson which we would emphasize is this; that \ 
should distinguish between what we know about the faithfu! 
departed, and what we simply conjecture concerning them. W 
know but little, although that little is quite sufficient for ow 
present guidance. 

Every devout soul will meditate frequently upon what is 
known touching the intermediate state and the communion of 
saints. Such meditations will inevitably bring us into the field 
of conjecture. We cannot be expected to have no opinions over 
and beyond what we know. Such opinions are lawful, xnd, when 
held as opinions simply, will often enrich and strengihen our 
hold upon the truths which are revealed. A devout ims:zination 
is a most valuable aid to communion with God. Our imaginings 
will naturally color our devotions, and rightly, so long as they 
are not allowed to displace or overshadow that lex credendi 
which alone is the lea orandi. The law of worship is the ath- 
olie Faith—not the opinions of the schools. 

To return to All Saints’ day. We do well to observe it as a 
great festival—a festival in honor of divine holiness, as ‘) is 
manifested in the lives of God’s saints; and a day on whicl: to 
contemplate the examples of those who have demonstrated tliat 
the grace of Christ is sufficient to enable sinners to attain i 
goal of perfection which He has exhibited. If in observing su: 

a day we are encouraged by speculative opinions and econje: 

tures, calculated to enrich its significance for us, !ot us be thank 

ful for such encouragements. Only let us never forget chiefly 
to hold and meditate upon the things which God has revealed 
to us. 


AND FoR TILOSE dear ones of our own who have passed away, 
this we know: that whatever the conditions and limit:tions of 
the “intermediate state” into which they have passed may be, 


they are in the place prepared for them by Almighty (‘od as 
best adapted to them. He knows the necessities of their exist- 
enee. His is the wisdom by which all has been ordered. ‘lis is 


the infinite love which never forgets them. His is the power 
by which we have communion with them. 

- Pray for them? So long as love remains, prayer cannot be 
withheld. Is our ignorance of their exact condition a barrier 
to make prayer unavailing? Prayer is not designed to instruct 
Almighty God, but to supplicate Him. Prayer for the depart 
is a test of love for the departed. When love dies, prayer |: 
comes silent. So long as love continues, prayer must ascend io 
God above, that their place of waiting may be to them a place o| 
refreshment and peace; that rest eternal may be their portion; 
that light perpetual—softened though surpassingly brillant— 

» may shine upon them. : 
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Out of the faintness of our knowledge, faith may be 

strengthened. This much we, know: the God of Love—the 
infinite Father, the ever-mindful Saviour, the sanctifying Spirit 
—cares for them; both now and through eternity. 
“All souls,” He has said, “are mine.” Lord Jesu, may be 
prayer, have our loved ones ever in Thy keeping! Thou 
knowest their needs. Open Thy hands, we pray Thee, that they 
may be filled with plentcousness. 


our 


BROTHERHOOD PROBLEMS. 


C I report presented to the convention of the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew by the Council of the order contains much 
food for reflection. It is quite true that the report is exclusively 
an iiternal paper. If we, who have no right to speak from the 
inside, venture any expressions of opinion regarding it, we plead: 
only the warm interest which we have from almost its earliest 


days felt for the Brotherhood, and our conviction that the 
interests of the Brotherhood are decidedly the interests of the 
whole Church, and thus are proper objecis for consideration out- 
side the organization itself. Yet at the same time we do not 
forget that suggestions made by outsiders should be only with 
caution submitted, and we beg to éxpress the hope that any such 
may uot be deemed an imperiinence. 

{he Council has not fallen into the error only too common 
in religious organizations, of glossing over that which is un- 
pleasant in order to appear strong to the outside world. Their 
fraukness is most commendable. The conviction is impressed 
upon every reader of the report that the writer perfectly com- 
prehended the situation about which he wrote and that his sum- 


marics of fact 
generalities, and 


» to be relied upon. 


There are no glittering 
10 mutual 


idimiration each other, which 


sometimes appear in similar papers. Every sentence bears the 
ring of sincerity and truth. 

| he chief eriticism made in the report, deals with the unsat- 
isfactory finaneial support rendered by members to the organiza- 
tion. ‘he amount received on the quota account,” reads the 
report, “$3,156.05 for the current year, is very far from repre- 
senting the actual active membership.” The gifts received in 
lieu of the formerly arranged Se!f-Denial week were $2,126.33, 
which amount, it is stated, “is inadequate to mee present obli- 
gations.” 

Right here eomes in 2 question whether it has been alto- 
gether se for the Brotherhood as an organization to in 
obligations for missionary work. It is now. if wersremember 
rightly, some six yeas since the first paid missionaryiwas sent 
abroad by the Brotherhood. This step was taken afibu! earefu! 


1 


consideration, and at tf] 
whose juvisdietion the resentative was to wor! 
ally approved by th ssionary authorities. Bu 
was it wise as a precedent? And have the further 
same line been wise / 
Certainly their 


earnest solicitation o! ther Yishop i: 
It wos cordi- 
mn. the whole 

tions on the 


nediate results have prov excellent. 


The men chosen appear to have been admirably selected forthe 
purpose. They have done an excellent work, if the repéated 
eulogiums of those in position to:-know are to be accepted. For 
a time, at loast, they aroused an enthusiasm im the Brotherhood 
for its foreign work; and that enthusiasm was itself a irable 


end to be achieved. Viewing all thes 
the plan, some may wondce 


undoubted successes of 
y how we yet can ask, Was it wise? 
9 = 

THE EAyfishAounders of the Brotherhood were wont to 
eaution their followers that the Brotherhood was to earry out 
faithfully its avowed purpose, and nothing else. It was not to 
be a Chureh within a Church. Its members were to be traiued 
to be intelligent, consistent, loyal Churchmen. As sueh, they 
were to be active in every phase of Church work. 

But as an organization, the Brotherhood was to pursue bu! 
one object. It was to have no relation to any phase of Chureh 
work not.specified in its twofold rule of prayer and service. Its 
one purpose was the spread of Christ’s Kingdom among young 
men. Its two methods were prayer—individual and corporate— 
and au “earnes! effort” on the part of the individual to bring 
each weck one young man within the hearing of the gospel. 

There are two definite duties relating tothe evangelization 
of the world—the spread of Christ’s-Kingdom—resting upon 
every Churchman. The first of these duties is that of personally: 
doing what in him lies to extend that Kingdom; the duty to his’ 
neighbor io the men, the women, and the children, with whom 
he comes in contact: ‘his is the duty exemplified by the parable 
of the Good Samaritan. - bs 

The second duty ‘is to assist in sending out missionaries’ 


| shows that there is 
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to those with whom the individual does not come in contact. 
This second duty can only be fulfilled by men in general by 
making contributions for the missionary work of the Church. 
The missionaries officially sent out, thus become the proxies or 
vicars of the senders, in the evangelization of the world. The 
duty to “preach the gospel to every creature,” can only be per- 
formed by the Church, by this sending out of missionaries, sup- 
ported by those at home as their vicars in the work. 

Now we take it that the “sole object” of the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew is to stimulate the performance of the first of these 
two correlative duties. The Brotherhood vow does not purport 
to cover “the whole duty of man.” It is not a substitute for the 
baptismal vows, nor is the Brotherhood intended as a modern 
improvement on the Church. The founders of the Brotherhood 
—men of whom the world was not worthy, who, in the early days 
of the movement showed their true discipleship by being des- 
pised and rejected of '‘men—were given grace to perceive that 
men were sadly neglectful of this fundamental duty resting 
upon them. The Brotherhood was organized as an expression 
of the fact that the delegaicd preaching of the gospel by.con- 
tributing to the support of paid missionaries, does not exhaust 
the missionary duty resting upon the individual. He must 
himself be 2 missionary to all those with whom he comes in 


contact. It is the persona!—not the delezated—duty which it 
is the object of the Brotherhood to see performed. 
Now when the Brotherhood sends out its paid missionaries, 


it enters upon a form of work not contemplated in its original 
plan. True, it is a very commendable work; but the facet re- 
mains that it is not the especial work of the organization. 
Moreover, it conflicts with the official and long established mis- 
sionary organization of the Church. It is true that there is 1: 


apparent conflict, for both organizations have worked in perfe: 
harmony; but the conflict yet remains. The individual is solic 
ited to contribute to the missionary work of the Brotherhood. 


and as a Churchman he is solicited to contribute to the mi 

sionary work of the Church. Herein les the conflict. He 
must either choose between two ditferent missionary agencie 

where the Chureh has officially constituted only one; or h 
must divide the amount of his contribution, in which ease it is 
only an apparent and not an actual inerease of missionary 
activity for missionaries to be sen! out by and at the expense of 


the Brotherhood. The official plan of the Ameriean Church is 
that a// missionary worl not purely local or individual should 
be supported out of common funds, administered by a board 
competent to divide equitably between fields according to their 
relative requirements. Public opinion has, during ‘this present 
summer, emphatically insisted that no divergence from this 
plan would be tolerat: This plan is far more excellent than 
any which involves separate appeals for separate forms of work, 
leaving only the individual to judge between the relative im- 
|portance and needs of the two. Thus the objections to the 
policy of sending out paid miss:onaries by the Brotherhood are 


both theoretical an« practical; while the report of the Couneil 
urther a pecuniary problem involved. 
herhood should revert to its original /poliey, 


the fulfilment of the vow of prayer and of 


If then the B: 
leaving stress upoi 


ersonal seryice, teaching its members that as Churehmen they 
we other and wider duties to the Chureh and to her missionary 
society, but not endeavoring to enter organically upon other 
work, there would be a probability of greater success by laying 


all the stress upon the one duty to which the Brotherhood 
pledges its men; and the financial problem would be simplified. 
beeause the expenses would be only those of the elerical force 
required, expenses which have always been incurred with the 
utmost economy and care. Other duties resting upon Church- 
men would then be left to other agencies to seeure fulfilment. 
The Brotherhood man would be taught that his duties as a 
Churchman must be performed as to the ~nurch and not to the 
Brotherhood; while the latter would more clearly appear in its 
proper place as a most valuable adjunct, in securing the fulfil- 
ment of one of the most important of the requirements resting 
upon a Christian—that of personal service in the extension of 
Christ’s Kingdom on earth. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Cc. W.—There are no reliable religious statistics of the whole English- 
speaking world. The strength of the Anglican Communion is probabiy 
from 25,000,000 to 30,000,000. 


Iv 1s the Christian who finds comfort now, and who will con- 
tinue to find it when all the streams of worldly enjoyment, are 
dried up. 
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Through the Year with Birds and Poets. Compiled by Sarah Wilnaius. 
With an Introduction by Bradford Torrey. Illustrated by Walter H. 
Hardy. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1900. Price $2.00. : 
Bound in white and gold, with attractive title, this hand- 

some volume awakens interest at first sight, and this interest 
increases as the leaves are cut and turned. Next to hearing the 
songs of the birds, we love to read what the poets have sung 
about them. In this anthology we have the best of their songs 
—those of our own country—selected with good taste and judg- 
ment and offered in generous profusion. Indeed, one wonders 
at the amount of good material which the compiler has brought 
to light, much of it entirely new to us. We are grateful for the 
rescue of so many beautiful lines from the oblivion to which 
most of the periodical literature of the day is doomed. 

As the scope of the work is confined to the birds of America, 
many gems of the English poets must of course be omitted, but 
the work is sufiiciently extended for one volume. More than 
fifty kinds of American birds are introduced in this charming 
symphony. Mr. Torrey, in his Introduction, calls attention to 
some striking omissions, but the poets must take the blame for 
silence. What they did not write must be left to the imagina- 
tion of the reader. The selections are grouped in twelve divi- 
sions, corresponding to the months of the year, each bird being 
placed in the month with which it is usually associated. The 
illustrations are well drawn and spirited; the characteristic 
vivacity of bird-lfe being deftly indicated. The book is pub- 
lished in good time to be a leader among the holiday favorites, 
as it deserves to be. C. W. Li 


Books about Books. 


Cownsel Upon the Reading of Books. By WU. Morse Stephens, Agnes Rep- 
plier, Arthur T. Hadley, Brander Matthews, Bliss Perry, Hamilton 
Wright Mabie; with an Introduction by Henry Van Dyke. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price $1.50. 

A text book upon book reading is a crying need, or ought 
to be, and while one or two booklets like Mr. Harrison’s “Choice 
of Books” have been published some years, the field is not alto- 
gether covered. The subject should be presented anew, and 
freshly and frequently stated, in order to reach the people most 
in need of instruction on “what to read.” 

We do not doubt but a warm welcome will meet this collec- 
tion of essays from the hands of the past masters in their art 
and specialty. Dr. Van Dyke’s happy introduction is as sug- 
“estive and valuable as the articles in the body of the book, and 

ae will find wholesome truths there that will cause food for 
flection. For instance, Dr. Van Dyke’s classification of read- 
crs. As, “first, The Simple Reader—the ordinary book-con- 
sumer of commerce; the Intelligent Reader, the person who 
vants to know, and to whom books are valuable chiefly for the 
iccuracy of the information which they convey; last, the Gentle 

Reader—the person who wants to grow, and who turns to books 

as a means of purifying his tastes, deepening his feelings, 

broadening his sympathies, and enhancing his joy of life: litera- 
ture he loves because it is the most human of arts.” 

Mr. Morse Stephens compares the old historians whose 
theme was always laudatory, either of self, the writer, or of cer- 
tain events that in themselves were trivial or merely the ocea- 
sion of making rulers popular; or commanders more heroie than 
facts vould warrant. He compares these prejudiced writers of 
early history with their more scientific followers of to-day, who 
make no account of the writer but much of the facts collated, 
or events illuminated. 

Prof. Matthews speaks scornfully of the historical novel 
as a “bastard hybrid of fact and fancy”; but Professor Steph- 
ens values it highly and commends it strongly. We quote a 
striking passage from the latter: ' 

“After having spoken so strongly as the champion of accuracy 
and impartiality, it may appear strange to express emphatic approba- 
tion of the historical novel with its inaccuracies and its gross par- 
tiality. It is because the faculty of imagination with regard to the 
past finds its proper field in historical novels, that their service to 
the cause of historical truth is so great. The reading of 
historical novels is likely to lead to less incorrect knowledge of the 
past than the reading of inaccwrate histories. Readers of Seott and 
Dumas and Kingsley and Weir Mitchell are much more likely to 
approach history with a stimulated imagination and a longing to 
discover the truth than readers of Froude and Carlyle and Baneroft.” 


There is no mistaking the inference; but further: 

“Jn no historical novels, since they are all profusedly imagini- 
tive, are such crimes committed against the cause of historical truth 
as in many of the most esteemed works of the literary and philosoph- 
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ical historians, who profess to tell the truth while really indulging in 
their deliberately perverted imaginations.” 


He makes light, however, of the philosophy of history. But 
this President Hadley praises, and compels us to “read the phil- 
osophical historians.” 

This seeming difference of opinion is interesting and stimu- 
lating. One looks for the reasons for it, and finds that there is 
only the old story of the shicld over which the two knights con- 
tended in the days of fable; the one of fighting to prove the 
shield was of silver; his antagonist that it was of gold; and 
both were right. 

This little collection of essays belongs, then, to that small 
‘class of good, informing volumes that all should read for the 
clarifying of their vision and the improving of their judgment. 
The remainder of the essays are equally interesting with those 
mentioned, but space will not permit further notice. 


Bnglish Composition and Literature. 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

_ Ata meeting of the National Educational Association, held 
in Los Angeles in 1899, there was recommended a course of 
study in English, based upon a paper by Mr. W. F. Webster, 
which had been read at the meeting of the Association in Wash- 
ington in 1898. This new text-book is mainly a development 
of the ideas presented in that paper. Mr. Webster presents the 
study of Composition and Literature, side by side, through the 
entire course. His conviction is that “Our grandfathers wrote 
well because they read well.” 

Among the many excellent books relating to the study of 
English writing, Mr. Webster’s may claim special consideration 
for another reason also. It treats of principles not found in 
any other one book. The author’s purpose has been to focus the 
student’s attention upon essentials, applying them to different 
forms of composition, repeating them in the sentence, the para- 
graph, and the whole discourse, until it becomes impossible for 
the student to forget. The nine chapters intended for study, 
with the practical suggestions in the Appendix for teachers, 
completely and admirably cover the field of English composition. 

The publishers state that the book was selling from its third 
edition within four weeks of publication, and that it has been 
adopted by representative schools all over the country. 


By W. I. Webster. Boston: Hough- 


e 
Miscellaneous. 
A History of Bnyiand; for the use of Schools and Academies. By J. N. 
Larned. Boston: MWHoughton, Mifflin & Co. 


An unusually good text-book, compiled according to the 
best methods for stimulating the pupil to a wider range of read- 
ing than the pages of the book itself. It is almost unnecessary 
to observe that no one can get an adequate knowledge of any 
period of history merely from the study of a text-book, and the 
book or the teacher who makes no effort toward inculcating a 
desire for a larger course ought to be considered a failu The 
work before us is provided with carefully prepared topical an- 
alyses, and sets of research questions which for pupil! and 


teacher alike add much to the value of the volume as a hand- 
book. It ought to receive wide and favorable recognition 
The Cathedral Paragraph Psalter. Edited by the Rev. J. Troutbeck. D.D. 
New York: Novello, Ewer & Co. 
We find in this Psalter another attempt to facilitate the 
musical rendering of the Psalms in the Church service. On 


examination of the method employed for pointing the verses, it 
seems to be rather a variation upon an old system than a rad- 
ically new departure, and it is not evident on sight why it 
should supersede other kinds of pointing. Chanting the Psalms 
intelligently is something not to be acquired easily nor rapidly, 
and the subject is one that has to do,-with ability not only to 
sing, but also to read intelligently. Choirmasters are con- 
stantly running against the difficulty that boys anc. men are 
deficient in the ability to read words rapidly, and to »ronounce 
correctly. In that case it is well-nigh hopeless to ge: ‘hem to 
ehant well a new set of Psalms each week. 

The Psalter before us is arranged for Anglican Chants, 


which the editor seems to recognize in his preface to )e the 
~ least flexible structure of-chant-form. We regret to note that 


‘¥ 


; 


¥ 
‘4 


he suggests the use of triple chants. 


The Life of Christ as Represented in Art. By Frederic W. Farrar, 0.D., 
F. R. S. New York: The Macmillan Co. Price, $3.50. 


_ This is a new edition of Dr. Farrar’s work bearing this ti‘le, 
which was first issued some six years ago at a price much higher 
than is fixed for this new edition. The work, however, is com- 
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plete, with the same plates and printed in the same paper and 
fully as well bound, as was the first edition. Persons who were 
repelled from purchasing by the high price of the original edi- 
tion will have pleasure in possessing the book at this lower price. 
Dean Farrar has been successful in collecting his examples of 
art depicting the life of our Lord, and his publishers have, with 
their customary care, given excellent representations of them. 


A Kalendar of “Hymns Ancient and Modern” for 1901 
|Oxford: Henry Frowde. Price 2d.] has the useful feature of 
tables of Hymns from the excellent English collection noted in 
the title, arranged for every day, according to the ecclesiastical 
kalendar for 1901. There are also suggestions of hymns for 
various special occasions. 


Fiction. 


Tommy and Grizgel. By James M. Barrie. 

Sons. Price, $1.50. 

The passing of Tommy! We are not sorry that Mr. Barrie 
deliberately and with malice has at last done Mr. Tommy San- 
dys to death. No other way but hanging would have been suffi- 
cient; and so Tommy was strangled, iznominiously and ignobly, 
while on another of his sentimental escapades. It is useless to 
talk or speak of Tommy in the presence of three people. For at 
onee arise four different kinds of opinion as to the merits, or 


New York: Charles Scribner's 


perhaps demerits, of that precious rascal, T. Sandys. Yet the 
diseussion settles nothing, for the four people walk their several 
ways, each with increased respect for himself and that conscious 
superiority over the three that comes only by the possession of 
the keys of wisdom at his own girdle. 

That Tommy has been exasperating and lovely; that he has 


been all that woman’s heart could desire, and all that woman 
least desires; that T. Sandys has been false to our standard of 
manhood and most chivalrous; that he has awakened our admira- 
tion, and aroused our deepest ire; that he has been braye to au- 
dacity and an arrant coward; all these has our Tommy been to 
us these days we have been learning about his temperament. 
And when all said and done he has just escaped us and our 


analysis. He eludes our classification, but heis dear. He escapes 
our wrath, for, as we rush headlong into his presence to bludgeon 
him, behold he stands before his mirror and is so much more 
merciless with himself than we could ever be, that we retire 
abashed and ashamed at our temerity. 


\Ir. Barrie has juggled with us. We have been at the merey 
of as great a tyrant as ever wielded sword, when this “born 
tamer” of words has set himself to make us humble. We sur- 
render to his charm, but we plead, “No more of this, as thou 
lovest me, Horatio.’ 

The art of Mr 
Tommy may not 
wit, nor yet a Hi: 


Barrie has resulted in 
i David Copperfield, nor : 
Esmond; but neither ot 


ereat creation. 
\fartin Chuzzle- 
hese is Tommy 


Sandys. iB: 
The Penitentes of San Rafael. A Tale of the San Luis Valley. By Louis 
How. Indianapolis: The Bowen-Merrill Company. rice $1.50. 


Av ancient custom of erucitixion which obtained among a 
braneh of Jesuits in New Mexico, serves as the centre round 
whieh Mr. Louis How weaves an exciting story. 

The “Penitentes” and their customs, as here related, were 
a faet till very recently, if not still existing, as has been told 
to us by more than one traveler from that sun-baked region. 

There is a good bit of psychological study in the deserip- 
tion of Paez, the erossbearer, which deserves praise. My. How 
has made a striking picture of Cristobal, whose heart, when in- 
flamed by jealousy, prompted him to kill. His mate, Dolores, 
the female clement of sin, is drawn to keep him company. 

We can not understand the attitude of the fanatical priest, 
except by rolling back the centuries to the period when those 
things were natural and appropriate. But the story is plausible 
even now. ‘he book is readable to a degree, but it is not a 
eood book for people with an hysterical temperament. It is, 
however, fascinating to the last page, and once begun we fancy 
none will lay it down unfinished. 


The Black Gown. By Ruth Hall. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Price $1.50. 
That is a pretty pastoral Miss Hall unfolds to our eity- 
tired eyes—the coming home of five hundred cows to Albany 


village in the year of our Lord 1755. The “tinkle” of the bells 
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on the necks of the brown-eyed milkers, makes a music that 
takes one back to days when we saw the cows come home to the 
Little Eve Verbeek steps out upon the road, as dainty 
a picture as one would meet in a day’s journey. Another pie- 
ture Miss Hall has painted is well worth our notice. This is 
the winter frolic of the coasters down the hill from where the 
capitol now stands. She has done more than paint attractive 
pictures, for she has told us in vivid language the story of the 
early Dutch in New York; their ways, their politics, their hopes 
and fears, their ambitions and their glories. Not only is The 
Black Gown an excellent story, but the author has thought 
highly enough of her readers to treat them to far greater liter- 
ary excellence, than many are doing in these hurried days. 

The characters of Cecil Loveland and Eve Verbeek are 
drawn with admirable skill. The development of their fortunes 
is logical and natural. Mary Loveland has reccived more care 
than most authors lavish on this element of comedy, but it 
makes delicious tid-bits of amusements. Miss [all deals out to 
us from her fulness, many situations dramatic and tragic. She 
touches the pathetic without making faree. She deseribes inci* 
dent and scene with easy grace and judgment. 

The two most prominent figures of the s ; 
noticed, for the reader must know by contact Cornelis Sleight 
and Annetjee. There is no mawkish sentiment between these 
two, but the ring of the true metal. The story of their lives 
and loves, for this is romance of the higher sort, is told in The 
Black Gown with force where forcefulmess demands; with deli- 
cacy where the subject warms to heart throbs; with buoyaney 
and freshness throughout. 


milking. 


tory we have not 


The Old Gentleman of the Black Siock. By Thomas Nelson Page. Illus- 
trated by Hioward Chandler Christy. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. Price $1.50. 

A new cdition of this charming sketch of Mr. Page’s, 
dressed in such appropriate arb, is timely. The author has 


taken the occasion of a eall for a new cdition, to enlarge upon 
he original story. To those friends of Elizabeth Dale who 
were left in doubt as to some of the history of this lady of the 
book, the author has kindly unbosome:| himself, ani all is ex- 
plained. 7c Old Gentleman in the black Stock | a modern 
elassie of the delightful sort. The new edition, with its color 

types of the Christy illustrations, will make a beautiful gi 

book for the holidays. 


With Hoops of Steel. By Flovence Finch Kelley. Illustrated by Dan. 
Smit! Indianapolis: The Bowen-Mervill Company. Price $1.50. 
This story of the Plains, which begins with a hold-up, and 
ends with a bit of plainsman’s justice, is full between, with the 
lawless life of the cow-puncher, in the days when every man 
owned as much land as he could watc!: and control with his gun. 


ndship between three men 
Miss Kelley has chosen a 


The title is warranted, in the fi 
with whom the story has to deal. 
time in the affairs of these three men, on one side, and the 
cattle syndicate on the other, for her description. It is needless 
to say that the singic rancher contended fiercely against the 
encroichment of the big concern, the like of which have finally 
changed the face of the Western country into a peaceable « ow- 
pasture to-day. But some years ago, in the times the author 
has chosen, there was bad blood between the two, and may a 
batile royal has been fought over the rights to a water hole. 
The story is told with a good deal of force, and situation 2‘ter 


situation appears in which guns are used freely. There is a 
simple plot running through, that serves as a string to connect 
the many collisions between the herd and the syndicate. The 


color-types are frequent and attractive, and the bookmaking 


all that may be desired. 


For Children. 


The World of the Great Forest. How Animals, 
Talk, Work, and Live. By Vaul Du Chaillu 
trations by C. R. Knight and J. M. Gleason. 
Scribner's Sons. Price $2.00. 

The announcement of a new volume by Paul Du Chaillu 
will gladden the hearts of most of the boys. This volume is a 
new departure, in a measure, from this traveler’s usui! form of 
expression. He has attempted to deser’ be the birds, beasts, 
reptiles, and insects of the great tropical forests, by using those 
inhabitants themselves as the story-tellers. Kipling first ex- 
ploited this method, and no one else has approache:| him in 
realistic animal talk. Mr. Fraser is now practising at the 
same difficult lesson. Now Mr. Du Chaillu is another scholar 


Hirds, Reptiles, Insects 
With over fifty Illus- 
New York: Charles 


Ube Living Church. 
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of this method of illustrating animal life by imaginary con- 
versations with the animals on the witness stand. 

The book is well illustrated, and will have its many delight- 
ed boys and girls, to think and talk, and fight, and love with the 
author and his animals, through the Great Forests of the world. 


The Century Book of the American Colonies. The Story of the Pilgrimage 
of a Party of Young People to the Sites of the Earliest American 
Colonies. By Elbridge 8. Brooks. With an Introduction by Frederick 
J. DePeyster. The Century Co. 

This distinguished author has written several books of this 
same general character, and no doubt they appeal to a consid- 
erable number. Mr. Brooks’ history is accurate. He prefers to 
tell it mostly as a story, picking his characters, who are to re- 
count in dialogue or narrative the events which the author would 
bring to our notice. The book abounds in illustration and is 
made as attractive as one could wish. 


The Christmas-Tree Scholar: A Book of Days. By Frances Bent Dilling- 
ham. New York: ‘Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. Price, 50 cts. 
Christmas and New Year’s, Valentine’s Day and Washing- 

ton’s Birthday, April Fool and Easter, Patriot’s Day and May 

Day, Memorial Day and Fourth of July and Thanksgiving are 

the “days” commemorated in these unique and original little’ 

“The Christmas-Tree Scholar,” which is the first in the 

book, tells how a boy of well-to-do family goes to a mission 

Christmas celebration, disguised as 2 poor boy, and earries his 

vifts to the sick sister of a paper carrier. What he intends as a 

mischievous joke turns out as a beneficence, for on his return 

home he tells of his escapade and the result is that the little 
irl and her brother are both made happy and comfortable. No 
less vital and ingenious are the others: “Little Betty’s Chair” is 

» story of Lexington and well designed to kindle a young reader’s 

patriotism. “The Resurrection of Ruth” is a story pathetic and 

weet, which will be greatly enjoyed. There are also a number 
of others. 


stories. 


vided Skates. By Evelyn Raymond. New York: ‘hos. Y. Crowell & Co. 


Price, 50 cts. 

The title Divided Skaics gives no hint at the motive of the 
story which it adorns. Two children, trying to make their way 
down « slippery hill with one pair of skates between them, in- 
volve in their fall a rich and eccentric maiden lady, and their 
solicitude lest they have caused her injury leads her to take an 
interest in them, though hitherto her timidity has caused her 
kind heart to lavish itself on an aged and toothless poodle. She 
ends by adopting, at first against her will, the orphan paper-boy, 
who bears the euphonious name of Towsley, and ultimately, 
through his influence, several other waifs who have talents, one 
for iusie, another for carpentry and the like, so that the lonely 


ani stately mansion, instead of being the home of selfish indul- 
gence, becomes “a home of busy thrift and hard study and joy- 


ous life and open generosity.” The story is told with a flow of 


‘keen humor and with much evident knowledge of human nature; 


several of the characters, notably Father Johns, the plumber, and 
his loquacious little daughter, Molly, as well as Miss Lucy her- 
self, are cleverly individualized. 


Aint Hannah and Seth. 
Co. Price, 50 ets. 


What the late J. G. Brown did pictorially for the newsboy, 
James Otis does with the pen. He understands his dialect, his 
uature, his generosities of spirit, his sensitiveness and his strug- 
gles. Seth, a erippled newsboy, who, has accidentally passed a 
lead five-cent piece, finds that he is wanted by a firm of lawyers, 
and the advertisement seeming to be connected with the fact 
of his \ crelietion, is advised by his fellows to run away from the 
city «id avoid the detectives. He takes his pet dog “Snip,” for 
whom he is ready to sacrifice his last crust, and flies out into the 
country. He spends his first night in the hay of a barn and in 
the morning is discovered by the kind owner of the place—“Aunt 
Hiannah.” She lets him earn his breakfast, and he makes him- 

\f so useful that she decides to keep. him, but he dares not tell 
his seeret. It comes out, of course, in the sequel, and the reason 
for the advertisement also. His adventures are related with 
mueh zest and humor. 


By James Otis. New York: Thos. Y. Crowell & 


The Story oj «@ Little Beech Tree. By Esther Harlan. Illustrated by H. 
Barnhart. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Price, 75 ets. 


This is an attractive little book in story form with excellent 
religious and moral teaching throughout, so interspersed with 
the story as not to partake of a “preachy” character. The book 
is excellent for young children. 
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Eve’s Paradise 


By Mrs. 


BRAY. 


LLL ALIS 
CHAPTER XVII 


EVE LEARNS. 


“The joy of Undine soul-possessed, | 

The wakening sense, the strange delight, 
That swelled the fabled statue’s breast, 
And filled its clouded eyes with sight.’’ 


—J. G. WHITTIER. 
cz next morning Eve was again early in Elsie’s room. 

“Elsie,” she said, “I want you to tell me what you say when 
you talk to God. Cannot I talk to Him too” 

“Of course you ean,” said Elsie; “indeed you ought to. It 
would be most dreadfully wicked not to do so, but as you have 
never been taught I do not suppose it is wicked for you. We 
call it ‘saying our prayers,’ and in the Bible we are told to pray 
very often.” 

“T cannot think how He hears,” 
says He ean, so she must be right.” 

“What must I say?” said Eve, kneeling down just 
had seen Elsie do. 

Elsie repeated the simple prayer that she was in the habit 


“but Margaret 


said Eve, 


as she 


of saying; asking God to bless her and take care of her, and to 
make her good, and forgive her all she had done wrong. 
Eve said the words after her with her face all shining. She 
~ not understand half she said, but no truer prayer ever went 
p to God. 
“There is another prayer,” said Elsie, “which I must teach 
you some day, but you will not understand it till you know 


more; you see you do not even know who Jesus is.” 

“That is the name Margaret said last night; tell me who He 
is??? 

“He is God’s Son,” said Elsie, 
heaven, and then He left heaven and came here 
take away our sins. Then He dicd, oh, such a 
and all for us. I cannot tell you all about it now, 
not time, but | will read it all to you in the Bible 
nailed Him on the cross, how they——” 

“Oh!” eried Hive, “now I know what it means.” 

“How can you know?” said Elsie. 

“T will tell you after breakfast,” said Eve: “i| 
come with me afterwards I will show you something.” 


“and lived with Him up in 
hat He might 
readful death, 
for we have 
, how they 


you will 


She looked very much agitated, and Elsie wondered what it 
could be. As soon »s ever they were alone that morning Eve 
whispered to Elsie “(Come”—and led her down the pass) e and 
into the long gallery. 

Without stopping to look at anything else in the roo, she 
dragged the wondering a with her up to the picture. 

“Ts it as it ’ she cried, almost too excited to speak. 

“Yes,” answered ate in a low voice. The marvellous 
pathos oshed even her soul into a deep reverence. She {vlded 


her hands together, and bowed her head for a moment. “Y.<! it 
is Jesus.” 

Long stood the two children without speaking, whilst a leep 
awe stole over them. 

“Read it me now,” said Eve at last in a whisper, as if che 
hardly dared to break the silence. 

Elsie nodded. Never in all her life had she been : 
as she was now. It was the first time she had ever s\ 
ture of the erucifixion except her childish ones. Pri: 
‘them all idolatrous and Roman Catholic. She stole 
‘of the room and came back with her Bible. 

The two children sat down on the ground leanin:’ against 
‘one of the couches, and there, with her eyes fixed on |e dead 
‘Christ, Eve first heard the ld, old story, “How Jesus (icd for 


amen.” 


Little Elsie chose ‘ther-subjects well. First of all, hali read- 
ing half explaining, she told Eve about Paradise and Bhs Garden 
‘of Kden, and Adam : cand Eye. 

“My ame, said Eve, listening with breathless attention, 
“My name.” fy 

_ Hour after hour went by, but the children knew not how ‘he 
_ itime jpassed. 
“To Elsie, reading ithe story as she did, it seemed to take a 


o impressed 
en any pic- 
villa ealled 
wuietly out 
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beautiful freshness and reality that it never had had before; 
whilst Eve hung upon every word. 

Only when they came to the scourging 
Eve could bear no more. 

She hid her face and sobbed till Elsie was frightened. 

It was not only that she realized the awful pain, which for 
months had been an ache to her almost beyond bearing, but it 
was also her first initiation into crime, into the awful passions 
of human nature. 

“Wisie! I cannot bear it, ow could they, how aula. they ?” 

Then Elsie had an inspiration; she turned over those last 
sad pages. 

“Eve! Eve! do not ery so. 


and the crucifixion, 


You need not, indeed you need 


not. Listen, He came back to them.” . 

“How could He? He was dead. Margaret told me that 
when the little birds died, they never came back any more.” 

“No, birds don’t, but people do. Listen, Eve, they come 
alive again.” ' 

And then Elsie read to her of the resurrection morning. 


Of course Eve could not understand the full meaning; but 


she gathered enough know that even death could not hoid 
Him. When they came to the words “they have taken away my 
Lord, and | know not where they have laid Him,” she caught 
hold of Elsie’s arm. L 

“Where had they put Him”? she cried. 

And when He spoke the word “Mary!” she burst into 
‘inging laugh of delight. bil 

Then she laughed and cried, and laughed and cried, in a 
perfeetly uncontrollable way. 

Elsie did not know that she was hysterical, and ; at her 
wits’ end to know what to do. 

For some time she hesitated whether she ought to call Mar- 

iret, but Eve clung to her, and would not let her g« 

At last, looking up, Elsie caught sight of a picture of the 
Resurreetion. ‘Look,” she cried, “ ‘an see Him after He 
came alive again.” 

Eve ehecked her tears and follow Elsic. The movement 
made a break in her paroxysms, and she grew calm. 

Then she began to feel the exceeding comfort of looking 
upon the risen Lord. 

Her thouelits turned away from that awful picture, and the 
gladness of an Waster morning awoke in her heart. 

Later she learned to know the full meaning of all she had 
seen and heard that day in the gallery. 

CHAPTER XVWiiT. 
THE FIRST GIPT. 
Git thy heart's sst treasures 
rom fair nature learn ; 
( hy love—and ask not, 
ait not a r mn! 
Al e more tho pendest 
ym thy little store, 
Wit double bows 


more.” 
ADELINE PROCT 


God will give thes 
ill the stages ot : education 
1ds of Elsie. 

ve, and disjointe: 
. which Eve could learn. 


1s to detai! 
2 at the ha 
rreat meas 


)ULD be tedior 


was undergo 


Te 
Bye | 


Uneconnected im a iS 1t was 


perhaps it was the very best form 
Owen was deeply interested, for Elsie told ever) hing to 
him. She wanted him very much to talk to Eve himeclt, and, 
indeed, scemed to think he ought to put her under a regular 
course of religious instruction. 
Owen was too wise for that, and at present he left the chil- 
dren very much alone. It was best for Eve to learn in the most 
hildish “way, and there was such risk of keeping her a high 
pressure that he only veutured upon a few words occasionally 


with her, but he carefully advised Elsie as to what to tell her. 
Probably many would have blamed him for not taking matters 
into his own hands, but Owen knew that God was working 
through Elsie, and he would not interfere. 

Margaret and he were both very anxious, for, cven as it was, 
the strain of taking in so much was telling on Eve, and she 
could scarcely speak or think of anything else. Jt was so won- 
derful, so new, so surprising. She could not keep it to herself. 
Jasper did not like it; every word was a standing reproof to 
him; he dared not clek | her; he had done his best, as he knew, 
to spoil her life, and it seemed now as if she were taken out of 
his hands, and he had no longer any choice as to what she should 


or should not do. All this time Eve’s character was growing and 
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developing. In some ways she was less good than she had been 
before; her nerves were overwrought, and she would sometimes 
be irritable, and lose her temper, in spite of the efforts she made 
to control it; but when the fit of anger had died away, she was 
invariably so lovingly penitent, so full of eraving for forgive- 
ness, that she was quite irresistible; and instead of being, as 
formerly, almost like an automaton, she was developing into a 
natural human child, with its faults, may be, but also deeply 
stamped with the image of the Divine. 

Apparently faultless in the old life, Eve had no spirit of the 
Godhead in her. As I said before, she was Galatea before Pyg- 
malion had climbed up to heaven. The efforts she made to do 
right were very touching. After what Elsie had said, that 
“selfish people are always disliked,” she conceived a-great hor- 
ror of selfishness, and Margaret explained to her exactly what 
it meant. 

“Then it means giving up what we like,” she said, “and 
thinking about other people more than ourselves?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“And giving them things, and not wanting anything nice 
for ourselves ?” 

“Yes, that is quite right.” 

Eve pondered over this conversation a great deal. It had 
never struck her that she could give things away; presents she 
had never heard of; everything that was beautiful and lovely 
had certainly been showered upon her; but it was all a part of 
her life, there was no special giving of presents on special 
occasions. 

She had never known the pleasure of giving a present in 
her life. Jasper used to bring quantities of things whenever he 
came home, and she looked upon them just as she looked upon 
the pretty frocks which were made for her. 

But Eve had now been sect thinking, and the result of it was 
that, when Elsie went up to her room, she found the bed covered 
with all Eve’s prettiest frocks. 

The dressing-table wa 
bangles, and brooches. 


spread with ribbons, necklaces, 


In fact, everything of /ve’s that [lsie had ever admired. 
In the midst of all was Eve, looking radiantly happy. 
“What are all these things here for?’ cried Elsie. 

“They are all for you,” said Eve with a beaming face. 


cw i. 7 :- a "| 

You know you said you hated your brown frocks, and you liked 
mine; and you have not got any pretty necklaces or anything 
so you shall have all mine. 


> 


Eve had never felt so happy in her life before. 
Elsie looked perfectly bewildered 
“But what have you left for yourself?” 


“Oh, I have kept a few frock: 
want the other things.” 
“You darling,” said 


and I don’t 


just enough, 


Elsie, kissing her; “but I could not 


possibly take all your pretty frocks and things; Margaret would 
not like you even to give them away; still it is perfectly sweet 
of you to think of it.” 

Eve looked very blank. 


a But I do want you to have them so, and I don’t want to be 
selfish; and I must be if I keep «hem all myself.” 
‘I really could not take them ‘rom you; I could not indeed.” 


“T will go ask Margaret,” and before Elsie could stop her 
Eve had flown off in an impetuous way, very different to the 
slow, listless manner in which se used to move. But now Eve 


was begininng to be a child. 

“Margaret, Margaret, mayn’t I give Elsie my things?’ 

“What things, dear?” 

“Why, my frocks and necklaces; you know you said people 
gave things, if they did not want to be selfish; and now Elsie 
won't let me give them her; I put them all in her room.” 

“T think I had better come and gee,” said Margaret, rising. 

She smiled as she entered the room an: saw the piles of 
Eve’s treasures. 

“T could not take them, could 1?” said Elsie, who did not 
like to hurt Eve’s feelings, and yet felt she must refuse; 
“but is it not lovely of her to want to give them 2” 

“Yes, I think it is,” said Margaret, touched to see the result 
of her words; “but Eve, darling, I do not think you can quite 
do without your dresses, and indeed they would not fit Elsie. 
Look, we will put one on.” j 

She took off Elsie’s frock, and put on one of. Eve’s white 
dresses. It nearly touched the ground, and both children burst 
out laughing. 

Eve saw that it would not do, but she still looked yery dis- 
appointed; and Margaret did not like to damp her ecnerosity. 

“Now, I will tell you what -we will do,” she said; “Elsie shall 
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choose a necklace and brooch and some bangles, whichever she 
likes best, and some of the colored sashes. Then I have some 
white cashmere for a frock for you which is not made up. 
Deering shall make it for Elsie, like one of yours, and then 
you will both be dressed just alike.” 

“Do you think I may?” said Elsie, looking very much 
pleased. The idea of a white frock and pretty sashes and rib- 
bons was very attractive to a child whose sole ornament con- 
sisted of a silver safety pin to fasten her collar. 

“T am sure you may,” said Margaret; “but we will consult 
Unele Owen.” 

There was no doubt about his consent, and he was quite 
sorry to think that it had never struck him before how little 
Elsie had of the pretty things of life which it is natural for 
children to love. 

Birds have their bright plumage, and flowers their colors. 
Elsie had been kept all this time a little brown sparrow. 

Never mind, it had not hurt her, and, after all, the spar- 
rows are such brave, bold, cheery little birds. 

Oh, what a choosing there was that afternoon, and how 
happy the children were. 

Every necklace and ornament was tried on about twenty 
times, every brooch and every bangle. 

Who so happy as Elsie, with the loving gifts showered upon 
her ? ' : 

Only Eve, who was happier still, in the regal delight of 
giving. 


[To be Continued.] 
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Family Fireside ; 


GOLDENROD. 
A bit of goldenrod that grew 
By a steep road-side, 
When the autumn skies were softly blue 
And summer lingering withdrew 
In her faded pride. 


A bit of goldenrod that tells 
Of the tender charms, 

Of winding river and fir-clad swells, 

And cattle grazing in pasture dells 
Of the fair, wide farms ; 

Of fruit that the glowing sun had kissed 
Till it blushed deep red, 

Of soft airs wandering where they list, 

And the first wreaths of autumn mist, 
And the first leaves—dead. 


A bit of goldenrod, as gay 
As a touch of flame, 
When the tide crept out of the glistening bay 
. In the golden close of a short, sweet day, 
Ere the twilight came. 


A bit of goldenrod—ah, me! 
For that dear, far land! 
Here, on the shore of the Western Sea 
With a hungry heart I long for thee 
And thy green-girt strand. 
Mrs. J. D. H. BROWNE. 


IN LIGHTER VEIN. 
By Frorma A. C. Orr. 


c (S is what one of the “culled gentlemen” who attended the 
eachers’ Institute said of the professor conducting the 
meeting: é 
“The gentleman has served us egregariously, and we serve 
notice on him to all those who want teaching as a phenomena!” 


Charles Eugene Phineas Uless Grant, which was the 
euphonious name of our butler and lot boy, was always asking 
permission to be absent that he might go to the “House of the 
Roof.” 

Finally the situation became, to put it mildly, “strained,” 
and we suggested to Uless (which was the one name of his 
whole list by which he was usually called) that he depart and 
stay at the “House of the Roof,” as the roof of our house would 
no longer prove a shelter for him. 

The cook remarked a few days after this that Uless had been 
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turned out of the “House of the Roof” for misappropriating 
funds. Then it was that upon diligent inquiry we discov- 
ered the “House of the Roof” to be a negro secret society, the 
real name of which is the “Household of Ruth.” 


She was the typical Georgia Cracker, stoop-shouldered, 
slab-sided, bowed head and dragging gait, barefooted of course, 
and the inevitable snuff-stick held loosely between snaggled 


She “lowed as how I’d like a job o’ work in the gyarden. 
She was given some weeding to do, and worked faithfully till 
dinner time. 

“Come and haye some dinner,” was the invitation extended 
to her. ‘ : 
“No’m; bleeged ter yer. Don’t want to ontrain my stum- 
mick. Done got my stummick trained for one meal a day now, 
and eats that’en o’ nights. Dasn’t eat no other times. Might 
have to train my stummick over again!” 


THE HAYES MEMORIAL SEAT. 


N Unadilla, New York, a quaint memorial has recently been 
erected—a stone seat in memory of Frederick Thomas 
Hayes, an old resident recently deceased. 
The seat stands in a small park overlooking the beautiful 
Susquehanna River, opposite the house in which Mr. Hayes was 


HAYES MEMORIAL SEAT, UNADILLA, N. Y. 


born. A photograph gives no idea of the loveliness of its sur- 
roundings or the beauty of the view it commands of river, hills, 
and forest. The seat, though solid and substantial, graceful in 
outline and proportions, is quite plain. It is eut from granite 
and has on one side the words: 

In memory of Frederick Thomas Hayes, 1808-1894, 


and on the other side, the following beautiful lines: 

“To the bright town which gave me health and peace, 
Year after year in life’s brief pilgrimage 

Grateful, I dedicate this seat, a rest, 
Where youthful love and wayworn age, 

Remembering all that life has lost and given, 
May pause to gaze upon the sunny scene, 

And think upon the rest of heaven.” 


THE ART OF ENTERTAINING. 
A FEW POINTS FOR THE GUIDANCE OF HOSTS AND GUESTS 


The house itself may be helpful in making visitors feel at home. 
We should have nothing too fine for comfort, and welcome our friends 
in rooms made homelike by our daily use. 

It is well to have easy rules about breakfast. It is customary 
to give one’s guests the option of having tea or coffee, rolls and fruit 
sent to their rooms, or of joining the family. 

_ No hostess apologizes for any guest. All are on the same social 
plane while under her roof, and should receive equal consideration. 

‘It is a disputed point whether host or guest should suggest 
retiring for the night. It relieves visitors of embarrassment to know 
the ways of the household, and a readiness to comply with them is 
a mark of politeness. 

It shows no Jack of cordiality to refrain from urging friends to 
extend their visit. They probably haye other pleasant plans, and 
a hostess may be asking a great favor when she fancies that she is 
conferring one. 

_ Experienced entertainers recommend that the men should gen- 
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erally spend their mornings together and the women enjoy each 
other’s society. All meet at luncheon. 

Hosts and guests meet in the drawing or living room before the 
meals. Not less than five, nor more than fifteen, minutes should 
be allowed for all to assemble. 

Every guest should be made to feel that his or her presence has 
added to the pleasure of the entertainment, and conferred a personal 
gratification upon the hosts. 

A prompt expression of gratification in remembering the visit, 
at once, upon returning home, is an evidence of good breeding. 

A guest should hold sacred anything that may be learned of the 
family life or the peculiarities of any member of the household where 
hospitality has been accepted. 

Visitors should fall in readily with any plan proposed for their 
pleasure, showing a disposition to be easily amused and interested, 
but must not seem dependent for amusement.—Mrs. Burton Kings- 
land, in the September Ladies’ Home Journal. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 
M1tk which has ehanged, may be rendered fit for use again by 
stirring in a little soda. 
\ spoonful of vinegar put into water in which meats and fowls 
are boiled makes them tender. 


Molasses rubbed on grass stains on white dresses will take out 
the stains when the clothing is washed. 
Butter and those sauces containing eges should never boil, but 


' Just come up to a cream. Remove instantly. 


Chemists say that it takes more than twice as much sugar to 
sweeten preserves, sauces, ete., if put in when they begin to cook, as 
it does to sweeten them after the food is cooked. 

Cut doughnuts out an hour or more before they are fried and 


allow them time for rising. They will be much lighter than when 
fried as soon as they are cut. ‘Try cutting them at night and frying 
them in the morning. 

Beeswax and salt will make rusty iron cooking utensils, flatirons, 
ete., clean and smooth again. Ti lump of wax in a rag, and keep 
it for the purpose. When the iron is hot ru first with the wax 
rag, then scour with a paper or cloth sprinkled with salt. 

The most lasting stove polish is obtained by brushing the stove 
with a syrupy mixture of Jampblack and soluble glass and letting 
dry for twenty-four hours. Then apply a syrupy mixture of black- 
lead and mucilage, and polish by. brushing before the last coat dries. 

If children must nibble at erackers between meals, as seems 
necessary in some families, the best cracker to provide for the pur- 
pose 18 one made of whole wheat. ‘he cracker habit which ineliudes 
the many sweet and rich varieties, is by no means a good one for 
youthful digestion. 

A scolution with which to moisten tissue paper in order that a 
press copy may be taken from writing which has already been once 
copied, or from writing too old to copy from ordinary water moisture, 


and which will not discolor the paper, is weak solution 
of tannie acid. 


When linen has turned yellow, cut up a pound « 


composed of : 


ine white soar 


into a gallon of milk, and hang it over « fire in a wash-kettle. When 
the soap has completely melted, put in the linen and boil it half an 
hour; then take it out. Hove ready a inther of soap a vater; wash 
the linen in it, and then rinse it through two cold waters, with a very 
little blue in the last. 
FOR A BAZAAR, 
MAJOR GENERAL BADEN WELL was asked to write a few lines for 


a patriotie bazaar. He complied, and sent the following: 


Tell me not in accents dreary 
That you think bazaars a bore, 


That of crewe!-work you’re weary, 
And that tea-(2)'s,you abhor 
Cash is meedfu!, cash is scanty, 
.t our efforts do not growl; 
If it can't be raised by fair means, 
Must it mot be got by foul? 
\ 
Wives of ‘great ones oft remind them 
They could make their wives 2 present, 
And depatting leaye behind them 


What to ug is quite as pleasant : 

\ 
Sovereigns, \which perhaps another, 
After counting up his store, 
Some morose and stingy brother, 
Secing him, adds something more. 
Let us then be up and spending, 
With a purse/for such a day, 
And our wishes still extending, 
and to. pay! 


Learn to pur¢chase 
\ WV RONGFELLOWs 


RELIGION and business are designed by God to go hand in hand— 
like man and wife, to be helps, each to the other; and when they are 
divoreed God’s order is broken up, and more or less of ‘disaster must 
follow. 
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Church Calendar. 
Oct. 28.—SS. Simon and Jude. Twentieth Sun- 


day after Trinity. (Red.) 
““ 29—Monday. ((Green.) 
“ 31—Wednesday. (White at Mvensong.) 
Nov.; 1—All Saints’ Day. (White.) 
oe 2—Irviday. Fast. (Green.) 
ss 4—Twenty-first Sunday after Trinity. 
' (Green, ) 
“« “9—Friday. Fast. 
“ 11—Twenty-second Sunday after Trinity. 
(Green. ) 
“* 16—Vriday.? Fast. 
“18—Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity 
(Green. ) ; 
“  23—Friday. Mast. 
“- 25—Sunday next before Advent. (Green.) 
“ 29—Thursday. (Red at Mvensong.) 
* 3 80—Friday. St. Andrew, Apostle. (Red.) 
Fast. 
CALEND: \.R OF COMING EVENTS, 


Oct. ‘30—Nov Girls’ 


Friendly Society, Aj 


bany and Troy, N. Y. 
Nov. 13 esan Convention, Albany. 
Noy. 13-16—Church Congress, Providence, R. | 
Noy. 14—Diocesan Council, Michigan City. 
Noy. 20—Diocesan Convention, New Hampshire. 
Dee. 4—Diocesan Convention, Springfield. 


Personal 


Tu Rey. 
his addres: 


vention, 


Roperr BH, Anrawam has changed 
from Frankfort, Kky., to Kenyon Col- 


lege, Gambier, Ohio. 

THe Rev. PF. EL Avunyne, of Emmanuel 
Chureh, Alexandria, Minn., has received 2 call to 
St. Petex’s Church, St. Paul. 

Fun tev. G R. ARMs?rRONG, of Stanhope, 
Naa:; bh een appointed priest-in-charge of St. 
Peter's urch, Washington, N. J. Address ac- 
cording 

TH Rev. J. CULLEN AxyuR, Jr, is expected to 
take charge of St. John’s “hurch, Sandwich, and 
of St. Mary's Church, Barnstable. 

TT Rev. M. A. Barger has entered upon his 
duties .s rector of St. Mark's Parish, Sin Marcos, 
Texas, ind should be addressed accordingly. 

Rey. HueH L. RurvEson, of Rochester, 
N. has accepted ¢! appointment by the 
Bis » and chapter as ean of Gethsemane Pro- 
Cathedral, Fargo, N. and expe to begin 
work there Nov. ist. 

fae Rey. WALDO Birnerr, late rector of St. 
Mark’s Church, Southboro, Mass., has aceepted 
tle living of Heed ton, Wiltsh England, 
under the Lord Bish of Salisbury) 

THe Rev. AtEx. Auc. ‘CAtRNS, of St. Paul’s 
Chureh, Raynersto\ N. Y., has received the 


degree of Doctor 
from the Northern 1) 


Divinity, « examination, 


inois Colleg: 


Tuer Rey. \ILLI.\t HOLDEN his become rector 
of St. James’ Paris! (including Smithtown), St. 
James (P. 0O.), Longe Island, and not Brooklyn, 


“Personal 
ust week. 


as announced unde) 
LIVING CHURCH of 


: 
THE Rev. 


Mention” in Trp 


JAMYsS R. JENKINS has become rec- 


tor of Trinity Church, Bridgew:ter, Mass. 
Tur Rey. CHarups F. Kite is now rector of 
the Church of the Messiah, Gonzales, Texas. 
THe Rev. Wm. P. Lewis, D.D., will be 


temporary charge of St. James’ 


delphia, after Novy. Ist. 


Chureh, Phiia 


Tar Rey. HARRIS MALLINCKRODT, rector of 
the Church of the Holy Evangelist, Baltimore, lias 
resigned to accept a call at Winston, N. C. ix. 


Mailinckrodt will leave his present charge about 
December ist. He has been rector there for 
about three years, and succeeded during that 
time in having a new church built. 


Turn Rev. CrosswrELu McBer, of South Caro- 
lina, is taking the post graduate course at the 


General Theological Seminary, and Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 


Tue Rey. Gro. H. Mupiimr has resigned St. 
Peter’s Parish, St. Paul, and removed to Deer 
Lodge, Montana, becoming the rector of St. 


James’ Church there. 


| ducted by Mr. 


| 


; Chureh 


| ING CHUR: 
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THE Rey. G. B. Pravr is in the United States 
from Porto Rico, having come with special refer- 
ence to the conditions, needs and prospects of the 


Church in that island. Please address, 281 
Tourth Ave., New York. 
THe Rey. © J. SNiIpFeN has removed to 


Carthage, Mo., and entered, upon his duties as rec- 
tor of Grace Church. 


THE Rey. Dr. C. Euiis Srnvens, Mrs. Stevens, 
and Miss Margery A, Stevens have returned to 
Philadelphia. 


THp Rev. Watryr C. Srewart hag returned 
from a three months’ trip in Europe, and may 
be addressed at Grace Church, Bath, Me. 


Tun Rev. H. § Wersrur has resigned his 
work at Bayfield and will enter upon, clerical 
work at Stevens Point, Wis., in the Diocese of 
Fond du Lac. : 

THE Rev. Scorr Woop, of Bedford City, Va., 
has accepted the rectorship of St. Paul’s Church, 
Lawrenceville, -Va., together with the position of 
assistant-principal of St. Paul’s Normal and 
Industrial School, and will enter upon his new 
duties Noy. 1. Zhe Colored .Charchman, con- 
Wood for the past two years, will 
be removed to Lawrenceville. 


ORDINATIONS., 
PRIESTS. 
DALLAS. 


Wighteenth 
CHARLES 


At St. Matthew’s Cathedral, 
Sunday after Trinity, the 
Menry Kus, ordained to the Priest- 
hood by the Bishop of the Diocese. The candi- 
date was preceded entering by a banner em- 
broidered with emblems of the Holy Spirit, and 
the Bishop by a 1} with symbolic repre- 
sentations of the Power of the Keys. The candi- 
date wis presented by Dean Stuck, the Rev. Wm. 
D. Christian acted «s epistoler, and the Rey. 
Edwin Wickens as gospeller. The Rev. H. P. 
Seymour was chaplain to the Bishop. 


on the 
tev. 


inner 


DIED, 

izabeth’s Hospital, New 
ober i%th, JEAN PoRTER, 
Josepi W. and the late 


Hyps8.—In 
Yor! 
dau 
Ma 


St. a 
on Monday, © 
iter of the Rey 
P. Hyper. 


PENFIELD. 
849 72nd Plac 
FIELD. Burial : 


ctober 12th, at her residence, 
Chicago, Miss Lucy B. Prn- 
Kalamazoo, Mich., Oet. 15th. 


PpRr y.—At 
12th, of pneumonia, Mrs 
PHRRY, iged 7:3; years. 

“Wer works do folloy 


rriggsville, Ill., on Friday, Oct. 


NLIZABETH BASHTFORTH 


rer,”? 
Riv! 
Friday, 
et. 
Frank 


rest at Carlisle, Pa., on 
rrow of the Feast of 
Physician), WILLIAM 
Assistant Surgeon 8th 
5. A.; in the 49th year 


y.—Eniered into 
Oct. 12th (the 
the Belove 
RILEY, M.D, la 
Regt. Infantry P: ¥i, t 
of his age. 2 

Dv. ‘Riley contracted 
ing the late Spanish-Ar 
last surviving brother « 
the General Theologica! 


ike 


is disease in camp dur- 
rican War. He was the 
the Rev. Dr. Riley, of 
Seminary. 

SMALL. 
Chicago, Ill. 
late James 
Hon. Geo. C. 

“And G¢ 
their eyes.” 


Wntered into Rest, October 
SUSANNA S. SMALL, widow 
Small and daughter 
ratt. 
shall 


13th, at 
of the 
of the late 
all 


ipe away tears from 


WANTED. 
POSITIONS OFF 
LEPER.—A working housekeeper, in a 
hool. Must have had experience and 
references. §. M., care Tun Liy- 
1, Milwaukee. 


RED. 
House 
Sx 
the best « 


ORGAN!ST.—A good opening in Kansas City 
a Chureh organist. State experience and 
ected. S. ©. Brunn, 1316 W. 8th St., 
Mo. 


for 
salary ex} 
Kansas City, 


Missionary.—A Vriest with a moderate 


private income, to work two promising ™issions 
in a growing Middie Western city + 40,000 
people. Salary $500 to begin with. New Church 


just completed at one mission. At the mother 
church, a Daily Eucharist, Matins, and Hyven- 
song. Address ArciipEAcoN, Care ‘THE LIVING 
CuurcH, Milwaukee 
Positions WANTED. 

PanisH.—Priest, accounted good reader, ex- 
cellent preacher both extemporaneous and from 
MS.. indefatigable parish worker, good choir- 
trainer, record absolutely successful, desiring to 
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make a change, seeks a parish, preferably in the 
Kast. Highest references. Address, Oxon, care 
Tue Living CHurcu, MImwavKken. i 


OFFICIAL. 


GIRLS’ FRIENDLY Socimfy 1N AMERICA, 1900. 

The Annual Meetings of the G.-F. S. A. will 
take place in Albany ang Troy, No Y.,, ‘on mercer 
30, 31, November 1, 

The Quiet Day ane Annual Sertlee “il x at 
St. Paul's Church, Troy, on Thursday, Novem- 
ber 1st. ( 

Associates and Churchwomen are cordially in- 
vited to attend these services and meetings. 

Hyp, ALEXANDER, 
General Secretary G. FP. S.A. 


GENERAL CLERGY RELIEF, 


In view of the present wide-spread interest and 
need the Trustees invite the: attention of all 
Churehmen to the follewans information; + | 

Common Title, ‘General Clergy Relief.” 

Corporate Title, “Trustees of the Fund for the 
Relief of Widows and“Orphans of Deceased Cler- 
symen and of Aged,, Infirm and Denke Clergy-* 
men.’ 

The Convention: Fund. Canon! an 
thereto, 8 of the Digest, Title 3. ~~. . i 

“The general and official society for clerical 
relief covering the whote Church. 

’ Simple machinery, requiring only- united: co-' 
operation to accomplish the result desired ; name- 
ly, an adequate pension for the Clergy and for 
the care of Widows and Orphans. The General 
Convention recommends Quinquagesima Sunday 
for an annual offering from each church, and that 
the Communion Alms from one to ten per cent. 
be given to this fund. It also gives to this fund 
the Royalty on the Hymnal. It urges gifts, be- 
quests and legacies from the Laity. The society 
ministers to the whole Church in the United 
States and to the family unit in the Church. The 
Clergy are called to the whole Church, are trans- 
ferred from one Diocese to another, therefore the 
necessity and value of a General Clergy Relief 
lund. A pension for old and disabled workers 
will be a blessing and benefit to the Chureh as 
well as to the men. Wstimated requirement, 
$150,00. 

We cannot control present salaries, but we can 
by a definite old age pension give courage, and 
hopefulness and steadiness to our regular work- 
ers. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS BARNESTLY SOLICITED, 
ALL CHURCHES AND CLERGY SHOULD BH ON THE 
RECORDS. REMEMBER THE FUND BY LUGACIES AND 
BEQUESTS IN WILLS. 3 

Acknowledgments in the Spirit of Missions 
and The Church Standard. 

TRUSTEES : 

Rt. Rey. O. W. WuiTaker, D.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent. 

Wm. ALEXANDER SMITH, 7’reasurer. 

Evinu CHauncry, Secretary. 

Rt. Rev. Coauncny B. Brawstger, D.Di 

Rey. MorGan Dix, D.D. 

Rey. Rpesp F. Ausop, D.D. 

Grorce C, THOMAS, Esq. 

Central Office (to which all communications . 
should hereafter be addressed), The. Church 
House, Twelfth and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Rev. AtrreD J. P. McCuurp, Assistant 
Treasurer and Financial Agent. 


APPEALS, 


Tur DomMESstTic AND FORRIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 

INCLUDES all the members of this Chureh, and 
is its agency for the conduct of general missions. 
The Society maintains work in forty-three Dio- 
ceses and seventeen Missionary Jurisdictions in 
this country (including Colored and Indian Mis- 
sions); in Africa China, Japan, Haiti, Mexico, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippines. The Society 
pays the salaries and expenses of twenty-three 
Missionary Bishops and the Bishop of Haiti, and 
provides entire or partial support for sixteen 
hundred and thirty other missionaries, besides 
maintaining many schools, orphanages, and hos- 
pitals. 3 

Six hundred and thirty thousand dollars are | 
reguired for this work to the end of the fiscal 
year, Sept. 1st, 1901. Additional workers, both — 
men and women, are constantly needed. All pos- 
sible information will be furnished on apicas 
tien. 

Monthly Magazine, The Spirit of Miscions, 
£1.00 a year, 

Renittances to GrorGe C. THOMAS, Preas- 
urer. 

All other official communications should be 
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addressed to Tun Boarp or MANaAcmrs, Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Legal Title (for use in making wills): TH 
DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MIsstONary Socrpry or 
THH PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED Starrs or Amprica. 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 
CHAS, SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Tommy and Grizel. By James M. Barrie. 
Price, $1.50. 
Old Fires and Profitable Ghosts. A Book of 


Stories. By A. T. Quiller-Couch (Q.) Price, 
$1.50. 
The Girl and the Guardsman. By Alexander 
. Black. With Illustrations by the Author. 


Price, $1.50. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


‘The Silent Prince. A Story of the Nether- 
lands. By Hatie Arnold Clark, Author of 
Pro Christo, ete. Price, $1.00. 

Fresh Air, By Anna B. Warner, Author of A 
Bay of Stories, etc. Price, 75 cents. 

A Merry Little Visit with Auntie. By Mary D. 


Brine, Author of Sunny Howrs, etc. Price, 
75 cents. 

Philip Desmond. By Cora S. Day. Price, 25 
cents. 

The Bvening and the Morning. By the Rey. 
Armstrong Black. Price, $1.00. 

Brownie. By Amy Le TFTeuvre, Author of 


Probable Sons, ete. 


L, C. PAGE & CO. 
Heroines of the Bible in Art. By Clara Ers- 
kine Clement, Author of Angels im Art, etc. 
Illustrated. Price, $2.00. 


Chums. By Maria Louise Pool, Author of 
Dally, ete. Illustrated by L. J. Bridgeman. 
The Adventures of a Boy Reportcr. By Harry 


Steele Morrison. Author of A Yankee Boy’s 
Success. Wlustrated by L. J. Gridgman. 
Winifred. A Story of the Chalk Cliffs. 
S. Baring-Gould. With eight 
by Edgar Bundy. 
Oontemporary American Composers. Being a 
Study of the Music of This Country, with 
Portraits, Facsimile Musical Autographs, and 
Compositions. By Rupert Hughes, M. A. 
Illustrated, 
Famous Pianists of To-day and Yesterday. 
Henry C. Lahee. 
‘THB DAY’S WORK SERIES :— 
Why Go to Chureh. By Rey. Lyman Abbott. 
Our Common Chvristianity. By Arthur P. 
Stanley, Dean of Westminster. 
The Man who kept Himself in Repair. 
The Youth's Dream of Life. By Charles F. 
Thwing. 
Self-Reliance. 
The Young Man in Business. 
sok, 
Sowing and Reaping. 
ington. 
Principles of Colonial Government. Adapted 
to the Present Needs of Cuba, Porto Rico, 
and the Philippines. By Horace N. Fisher. 


A. I. BRADLEY & CO. 
Fifer-Boy of the Boston Siege. By Bdward A. 
Rand, Author of Whistle in the Alley, ete. 


UNION BOOK'COMPANY. 

The Life of Christ. A Poem. By the Rey. 
Samuel Wesley, Vicar of Epworth. Revised 
by Thomas Coke, LL.D., of the University of 
Oxford. Edited by Edward T. Roe, LL.B., 
author of Precious Pictures from the Bible, 
etc. ‘To which is added a Sketch of the 

| Author by Rev. Frank Crane. 


H. & W. B. DREW CO, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Florida, Its History and Its Romance. By 
George R, Fairbanks, M. A., Un. Coll., Trin. 
r Coll. j 
THOMAS WHITTAKER. | 
The Four Evangelists in Classic Art. Edited 
by Rachel A. La Fontaine, Compiler and 
Illustrator of Songs for Christmas, ete. 
Price, $2.50. 
The Social Teaching of the Lord’s Prayer. 
Four Sermons Preached before the Univers- 
ity of Oxford. By Charles William Stubbs, 
-D.D., Dean of Ely. Price, 75 cents. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 
The Religion of « Gentleman. By Charles F. 
- Dole, Author of. The Coming People, etc. 
Price, $1.00. 
Loving My Neighbor. By J. R. Millerg;:D.D., 
Author of Silent Times, ete. Price, 35 cents. 


By 
Illustrations 


By 


By Ralph W. Emerson. . 
By Edward 


Ly Booker T. Wash- 


The Living Church. 


Straight Shots at Young Men. By Luck or by 
Labor. How to Stiffen the Will. The Right 
of Play. By Washington Gladden, Author of 
Tools and the Man, ete. Price, 35 cents. 

Salvation from Sin. By Lyman Abbott, Author 


of The Sowls Quest after God, ete. Price, 
35 cents. 
The Supernatural. By Lyman Abbott. An ad- 


dress delivered before the Alumni of Bangor 
Theological Seminary on Ve Relation of 
Nature and the Supernaturul to the Christ- 
tan Thought of To-day. Vrice, 35 cents. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON. 

Studies of the Portrait of Christ. By the Rey. 
George Matheson, M.A., D.D., F.R.S.E., For- 
merly Minister of the Parish of St. Bernard’s, 
Edinburgh. Vol. II. Price, $1.75. 

Ephesian Studies, PExpository Readings of the 
Epistle of St. Paul to the Ephesians. By 
the Rey. Handley C. G. Moule, D.D., Nor- 
risian Professor of Divinity, Fellow of St. 
Catharine's College, etc. Trice, $1.75. 

FLEMING H. REVELL CO. 
China’s Only Hope. An Appeal by her Great- 


est Viceroy Chang Chih Tung, with the 
Sanction of the Present !Jmperor, Kwang 
Su, Translated from the Chinese [dition 
by Samuel I. Woodbridge. Introduction by 
Griffith John, D.D. Price, 75 cents. 

As It was in the Beginnii The Historic 
Principle applied to the \osaie Scriptures. 
By Edward Cridge, D.D. Dedicated to ible 
Students. Vrice, $1.25. 

So: Or the Gospel in a Monosyllable. By Rev. 
George Augustus Lofton, 1).D., Author of 
Bible Thouyhts and Theives, ete. Price, 
$1.25. 

Che Church ai Work. 

CENTRAL NEW YORK. 
| (Continued from Page 81.) 
Jefferson County then belonged’. This was 
the first church building tha! Bishop De 
Lancey consecrated in northern New York. 


Removals and decay had broug!t this vener- 
able pile to the brink of despair, but the 
chureh has just undergone extensive repairs 
that have transformed it fr 
tractive ‘uilding to that 
church. ‘lhe old spire is 
with a large, new cross, high and bright 
as to be seen flashing far away over the hills. 
The building has been painted imside and out, 
and the inner wall beautifully freseoed in 
oil. The whole floor has been handsomely car 


of «a 
now surmounted 


bs 


ing newly seated. Artistic eathedral-glass 
windows, many of them memorials, have been 
put in. At the re-opening services on the 
18th, good congrezations greeted the rector, 
| Rev. C. T. Raynor, and the visiting clergy. 
The Rey. A. J. Brockway brought salutations 
and congratulations, and celebrated the Holy 
Mysteries at the altarjand the Rev. F. P. 
Winne, of Watertown, who was for ten years 
the beloved reetor of this parish, gave an 
affectionate and appreciatel sermon. Mr. 
Raynor read a earefully prepared and most 
interesting historical diseourse, and ile Rey. 
Dr. Mockridge delivered an able discourse in 
the evening. The musie, with Mr. Thomas 
Jump’s solos, was very effective. The rector’s 
lead in these improvements have been heartily 
seconded by the deyoted people, and they are 
warmly commended, 


CHICAGO. 
Won. BE. Mclaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
Cuas. I. ANDHRSON, Bp. Coadj. 
Progress at St. Peter’s—City Notes. 


Iv 1s HOPED that a substantial addition 
to the’ srish house of St. Peter’s Church, 
Chicago, Imay be erected in the near future. 
A fund has been st»rted for the purpose and 
already the Choir Club and Edsa!! Club have 
signified their wish to contribute 5100 each 
toward the fund. ‘he parish is to have the 
valuable assistance of « sister, trained at the 
Deaconesses’ Home, St. Paul, who has reeent- 
ly been working at S{. Clement’s parish in 
that city, being Sister Margaret. Her time 


mm a plain, unat- | 
beautiful | 


| will oeeur on 
peted, a chancel built, and the whole build- | 
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will be given to charitable and other parochial 
work. The Rev. Herbert B. Gwin, an old col- 
lege friend of the rector, will shortly become 
assistant at the parish. 


On OcToBER 2th and 30th, there will be 
a meeting of the clergy at Trinity Church, to 
discuss means of adapting parish work to 
local fields, and the improvement of methods 
for Institutional Chureh work. Prominent 
among the speakers will be the Rey. Wm. C. 
Richardson, and the Rey. J. H. Hopkins. 


ONCE A MONTH, the afternoon service at 
St. James’ Church takes the form of a fes- 
tival service. The programme prepared for 
each Sunday is always exceptionally fine, as 
it could scareely help being when under the 
leadership of such a master of music as Mr. 
William Smedley, but at the festival service 
a special effort is made, and such works as 
“Rebeka,” selections from Handel's “Judas 
Maccabeus,” ete., are rendered. The offertory 
on these occasions is for the choir fund. 


THE REGULAR MEETING of the Associates of 


the Sisters of St. Mary was held in the 
Church Club rooms on the 20th inst., with 
sixteen members answering to the roll call. 
After the opening service, a general business 
followed. 
COLORADO. 
JOHN FRANKLIN SPALpine, D.D., Bishop. 
Father Huntington at Work, 

FatTuer Huntineron, Superiorof the Or- 
der of the Holy Cross, spent three weeks, 
from Sept. 22nd to Oct. 14th, in the Diocese. 
During this time he preached a course of four 
sermons at ‘rvinity Memorial Church, Denver ; 
conducted a retreat for priests at the Mission 
of the Transfiguration, [;vergreen; preached 
a four days’ conference at St. James’ Chapel, 


conference at lioly 
He also eonducted 


Pueblo; and an eight day 
Trinity Church, Pueblo. 


a Quiet Day for women at St. Mark’s Church, 
Denver, and at Colorado Springs addressed 


the students of Colorado College. 
DELAWARE, 
LEIGHTON COLEMAN, D.D., LU.D., Bishop. 


Church to be Consecrated. 

THE CONSECRATION of Al! 
Delmar (Rey. C. N. Spaldi 

\ll Saimte™ Day 


Saints’ Chureh, 
D.D., rector ) 
the Bishop of 


the Diocese ofliciating and Archdeacon Hall 
preaching the sermon. There will also bean 


evening service, »t which the preacher will be 


the Rey. Dr. Jeiferis, reetor of St. Thomas’, 
Newark, 
EASTON, 
Wa. Forsges Avjms, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
Woman’s Auxiliory—Church Consecrated at 


Andera, 


Dust WomAN’s AUXILIARY to the Board of 
Missions of the Diocese convened in its regu- 


lar semi-annual session in St. Andrew’s 
Church (Rey. Edward Benedict, rector), at 
Princess Anne, Wednesday, Oct. 17th. A gen- 


eral business meeting was held in the morn- 
ing, at which Mrs. Physick, of Chestertown, 
President, presided, and Miss Fannie Barton, 
of Easton, was Seeretary. At 3 p. m. Bishop 
Partridge, of Kyoto, Japan, delivered an ad- 
dress. Mrs. Sioussat, of Lake Roland, Balti- 
more, President of the Maryland branch of 
the Auxiliary, also made an address. At 
night the local branch tendered thie visiting 
delegates and clergy a reception at the Man- 
sion, 

Sr. AnprREw’s (Goldsborough Memorial) 
Church, at Andera, Cecil County, was con- 
secrated Thursday afternoon, Oct. 18th, by 
the Rt. Rey. Leighton Coleman, D.D., Bishop 
of Delaware, acting for Bishop Adams. 
Thirteen clergymen and the wardens and 
vestry of Trinity Parish Jed the procession 


into the church. BishopwColeman delivered 
| the sermon. ‘The music was by the choir of 
| 
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Trinity Church, Elkton, and St. Andrew’s. 
The church was erected largely through the 
efforts of Mrs. Ann Goldsborough, of Elkton, 
in memory of her husband, the late Rev. 
Robert Lloyd Goldsborough, who during his 
ministry was stationed throughout Delaware 
and Maryland. 


LONG ISLAND. 
4. N, Lirrtesonn, D.D, LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 


Harvest Home at Douglaston, 


THE VESTED CHOIR of men and boys of 
Zion Church, Douglaston (the Rev. J. Bap- 
tiste Blanchet, D.D., rector) gave the congre- 
gation and their many friends a real musical 
treat in the faultless rendering of Garrett’s 
Harvest Home Cantata, on the evening of the 
eleventh instant. For some time past Prof. 


Robert Grant Walker of St. Paul’s, Staple- | 
ton, 8. I., at the suggestion of Dr. Blanchet, | 
has been training the choir for this service, | 


and the choir was reinforced by six of the 
Stapleton boys. The service, which was 
choral throughout, ineluded the Magnifica! 
by Robert, in F.; anthem, “The Worship 0! 
God in Nature,” Beethoven, by the male quai 
tette; the Harvest Home Cantata, Garrett 
the congregation joining in the hymns. 

Dr. Blanchet made a short address on the 
Beauty of Gratefulness and Praise. The col- 
lection, the largest ever taken for that object, 
was for the choir fund. ‘The offertory, “O 
Lord, How Manifold,” was by Barnby, and the 
Recession! was hymn 579 by Tours, sang in 
unison by the choir and congregation. Before 
the benediction, the rector, in few well chosen 
words expressed himself highly pleased with 
the progress which the choir had made under 
the training of Prof. Walker and distributed 
presents to the boys, according to merit, as 


tokens of appreciation for their work. Dr. 
Blanchet liopes that the choir will be able to 
give the “Two Advents” some time during 
Christmas-tide. 


LOS ANGELES, 


Jos. H. JOHNSON, D.D., Bish: 


Christ Church re-opened. 


Cirrist CHurcH, Los Angeles, was re- 
Opened on Sunday, Oct. 7th, after being 
closed since the end of May. In the mean- 
while the old building has been entirely re- 


modeled, and large additions have been ‘made 
to The chancel was detached and moved 
back 35 feet, and deep transepts were built 
across the vaeant space. A spacious Sunday 
School room and parish hall, and choir room 


and clergy room have been built, and aceom- 
modation has been secured for the various 


necessary Offices juired for the use of a 
modern parish. The alterations and additions 
have completely transformed the hitherto un- 
attractive appearance of the exterior, and it 
is now a dignified and picturesque building. 
The interior appearance has been equally im- 
proved. The seating space has been doubled, 
and’ the chureh will now accommodate 600 
persons comfortably. The chancel has al- 


rn 


| 


ready been enriched by several memorial offer- | 


ings and there are others to follow. A hand- 


some brass pulpit has been given by the rector | 


as a inemorial of his father, who was “fo 
fifty years a faithful minister of the Gospe! 
An excellent organ occupies the organ chain 
ber at the right of the chancel. It cost $5,000, 
and is from the factory of Murray Harris, 
Los Angeles, who has recently built some of 
the finest organs on the Western coast. 
Christ Church parish has entered on a 
course of great progress. After the resigna- 
tion of the Rev. A. S. Clark, early in 1899, 
the parish was for many months without a 
rector. On the first Sunday of October in 
that year, the Rev. George Thomas Dowling, 
D.D., who had come to the Pacific Coast for 
his wife’s health, was given the temporary 
charge of the parish. The congregation by 
that time had become disheartened and large- 
ly disorganized. Improved conditions were 


| address by the Bishop; 11 


The Living Church. 


speedily apparent. After some months Dr. 
Dowling, on the repeated request of the ves- 
try, accepted the permanent rectorship. The 
result is seen in the necessity for the great 
enlargement of the church and inerase of its 
working plant. : 

The ‘re-opening service took place on the 
first Sunday in Oetober, being the 1st anniver- 
sary of the present rector’s first service in the 
parish. The church, of course, was jammed, 
beyond the capacity of even the enlarged ac- 
commodation. .The improvements, including 
the cost of the organ, have been effected at an 
expense of not less than $12,000. The offer- 
ings at the opening service were considerably 
more than $4,000. 

That the musica] services will reach a high 
standard will be known when it is stated that 
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“Trained Teachers.” At 8 p. m. evening services 
will be held and a discussion on “The Layman’s 
Part in the Work,’ by Archdeacon Powers, on 
“In the Preaching’; the Rey. W. H. Falkner, on 
“In the Prayers’; and the Rey. J. H. Hecleston, 
D.D., on ‘In Administration.” This will bring 
the meeting to a close. Members of the congre- 
gation have offered the hospitality of their 
homes to the yisiting ministers. 


Tur NEw Cuurcn of St. Stephen the Mar- 
tyr, Walbrook, Baltimore, was formally 
opened with special services on Tuesday night, 
October 16th, The service included music by 
the choir of St. Luke’s, of which the new 
chureh is a mission, the rector, Rey. Chas. 
W. Coit, being assisted by the Rey. Edward 
Ingle, of St. Bartholomew’s, and the Rey. 
William Dame, of Memorial Church. Bishop 


1 CHRIST CHURCH, LOS 


the parish has seeured as organist the Rey. 
Waldo }’. Chasé, formerly of St. Paul’s, San 
Diego, and St. John’s, Los Angeles. 

The genial earnesticss, the warm sympa- 
thies, and the totehing eloquence of the Rev. 
Dr. Dowling will prove to be great factors in 
the growth of Christ Chureh parish; and it is 
already felt that'a new force has entered into 
the religious life of Los Angeles. 


; S&S 
MARYLAND. 
Wm. Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Archdeaconry of Towson—Church Opened at 
Walbrook—Help for Haiti and Galveston. 


THE SEMI-ANNUAL meeting of the Arc’ 
deaconry of Fowson will be held in St. Tim- 
othy’s Church, Catonsville, on Thursday and 
Nriday Nov. 15 and 16. The programme is as 
follows: 

Thursday—10 :30 a. m., morning prayer and 
30 a. m., business ; 
1 p. m., lunch; 2:30 p. m., business; 8 p. m., 
evening prayer and addresses on “Our Work,” by 
the Rev. W. B. McPherson; ‘The Diocese,’ by 
the Rev. &. T. Helfenstein; ‘‘Ways and Means,” 
by the Rey. C. Brnest Smith, D.D. 

Friday—9 a. m., Holy Communion; 10 a. m., 
morning prayer and litany; 10:45 a. m., a paper 
om. «Prayer as an Art: How, Learned and How 
Taught,’ by the Rev. ©. C. Griffith ; discussion by 
the Rev. C, B. Harding, the Rev. D. McCulloh, 
and the Rey. Hobart Smith; 1 p. m., lunch; 2:30 
p. M., 2 discussion on ‘“‘Our Bishops’ Convention” ; 
address on the “Sunday School’ will be partici- 
pated in by the Rey. W. R. Webb, on “The Clergy 
and the Sunday School’; the Rev. R. A. Castle- 
man, on the ‘Lay Superintendent’; the Rey. 
L. B. Browne, on “A Graded Course’; the Rev. 
W. I. Watkins, Jr., on “The Care of Older Chil- 
dren”; and the Rev. Joseph Fletcher, on 
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ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, 


Paret made an address. About 300 persons 
were present. The church, which cost about 
$20,000, is, with the ground, the gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. Julian Le Roy White. The build- 


ing is erected on the rear portion of the lot 


so that an addition may be built in future if 
needed, and is about 30 by 75 feet. It was 


designed by Henry Vaughan, of Boston, a 


well-known architect, and is of Norman-Eng- 
lish style of architecture. The church is of 
brick, with heavy wooden girdles, and the 
windows are of cathedral glass. It is bril- 
liantly lighted with electric lights and has a 
seating capacity of about 275. The work was 
begun about 3 years ago: and when, about 
18 months ago, the need of a church building 
was beginning to be felt, Mr. White gave the 
ground and erected the building. For the 
present the new church will still be conducted 
as a mission, but it is hoped that it will be 
independent in a short time. 


| o Tur Rr, Rev. James TuHroporr HOLty, 
D.D., LL.D.; Bishop of Haiti, was given a 
reception on Tuesday evening, October 16, by 
the congregation of St. James’ (colored) 
Church (Rey. G. F. Brage, Jr., rector,). The 
Bishop is in Baltimore to make an appeal for 
money with which to establish an industrial 
school and a hospital. He expects to return 
to Haiti in December. While in this city he 
will be the guest of the rector of St. James’ 
Church at his home, 823 Aisquith Street. 


Brsuor Parer requested the vestry of the 
churches of Baltimore, through a letter that 
was read from the various pulpits Sunday, 
October 14th, to set aside a day for special 
contributions for the benefit of the churches 
that suffered on account of the Texas flood. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 
Wm. Lawrencp, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Woman’s Auxiliary—Groton School Chapel Con- 
secrated—Notes, 

Tue OctToper MEETING of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary to the Board of Missions was pre- 
sided over by Mrs. 8. Van Rensselaer Thayer, 
in St. Paul’s Chapel, Oct. 17. A number of 
reports were submitted and acted upon, The 
work in Alaska and in Dakota with its mis- 
sion schools was urged upon the delegates. 
Over $300 was given to the hospital at Shang- 
hai and very favorable reports of mission 
work were made from Mexico, Haiti, and 
Brazil. The altar society and periodical soci- 
ety made statements, showing their respective 
fields of influence and importance in the mis- 
sion cause. An appeal from the Philippines 
for books and papers, for logging camps in 
the far West, was made. Bishop Atwill des- 
eribed the nature of the growing advantages 
in West Missouri and asked for help in his 
jurisdiction. The annual meeting of the Aux- 
iliary will be in Trinity Church, Nov. 7. 


BisHop LAWRENCE consecrated on Oct 13 
the chapel of Groton School, Groton. Mr. W. 
A. Gardner, the donor, read the request for 
consecration, the Rev. Endicott Peabody, the 
head master, the instrument of consecration. 
The Bishop in his sermon gave a history of 
the school, its small beginning fifteen years 
ago, and its splendid achievements since then. 
The chapel is Gothic in architecture with a 


massive stone tower, and will rank as one of | 


the most beautiful edifices in the Diocese. The 
architect is Mr. Henry Vaughan of Boston. 


Tre Center School House in the town of 
Southborough has been purchased and reno- 
vated thoroughly, and will be used as a parish 
house for St. Mark’s Church. 


Sr, STeEPHEN’s, Cohasset, has received the 
eift of a font from St. Andrew’s, Hingham, 
England. 

Sr. Tuomas’, Somerville, has recently ex- 
pended over $100 in needed repairs. The par- 
ish has prospered greatly under the charge of 
the Rev. 8. B. Duffielc. 


Sr. Joun’s, Northampton, has been reno- 
vated during the summer through the kind- 
ness of Mrs. George Bliss of New York. 


MICHIGAN, 
T. F; Dayins, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Convocation at Hamburg. 


THE FALL MEETING of the Southern convo- 


cation was held at St. Stephen’s Church, | 


Hamburg, on the 9th inst. Owing to poor 
_Yailroad connections there were several ab- 
sences, but the different sessions were yet 
full of interest and earnestness. At the-cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion, which opened 
the session, the Rey. Henry Tatlock, of Ann 
Arbor, delivered a thoughtful sermon on the 
Spiritual Life. Reports made at the business 
meeting from the various missions showed an 
encouraging state of work. At the afternoon 
meeting, Methods of Raising Missionary 
Funds were discussed, a proposed canon on 
the subject being described. The Rev. J. H. 
Eichbaum, of Brooklyn, then read a sugges- 
tive paper on The §Spiritualization of the 
World. This was followed by a diséussion on 
that subject. The usual missionary service 
in the evening closed the session. The mem- 
bers present enjoyed to the full the interest 
and kindness shown by the rector, the choir, 
and the many members of the parish who at- 
tended the yarious meetings and services. 


MILWAUKEE, 
I. L. NrcHouson, D.D., Bishop. 
a An Error Corrected, 

Ty Tue Livine Cuurcn of Oct. 20th the 
names of the Standing Committee, as elected 
at the late Council, were incorrectly reported. 
The Rey. C. L. Mallory was named in place 
of the Ven. E. P. Wright, D.D. Archdeacon 


November 15th. 
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Wright has been on the Standing Committee 
for many years, and was again re-elected. He 
has long served as Secretary. It is a matter 
of regret that the error occurred in the report. 


NEW YORK. 
Henry C. Porter, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 


Death of Rev. J. E. Kenney. 


THE DEATH of the Rey. James E. Kenney 
occurred on the 18th inst. Mr. Kenney had 
for many years been connected with the Dio- 
cese, though he had been incapacitated for 
work of late years and had lived a retired life. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 
Samu. C. EpsaLu, D.D., Miss. Bp. 


Various Notes. 


Tur Rey. ANTHON T. Gresner, rector of St. 
Paul’s Ch-=ch, Grand Forks, has tendered his 
resignation, 9 take effect November 8th, and 
accepted a cali to the parish at Everett in the 
District of Olympia beginning his duties there 
Mr. Gesner has accomplished 
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a remarkable work during the four years he 
has been rector at Grand Forks, and his de- 
parture is a matter of deep regret both to 
his parishioners and to the Bishop. Mr, 
Gesner himself states that he greatly regrets 
to leave his parish at Grand Forks where 
everything is in such a satisfactory and prom- 
ising condition, and that he particularly re- 
grets having to sever his relations with 
Bishop Edsall at this time, when so much is 
being done to revive the life of the Church in 
North Dakota; but feels the necessity of 
changing to a milder climate as a precau- 
tionary measure to preserve the health of 
members of his family. While North 
Dakota’s climate is most bracing and health- 
ful, the occasional extreme severity of the 
winters is taxing to some constitutions, 
especially after several years’ continuous resi- 
dence. 


St. Joun’s Cuurcnu, Dickinson, hag re- 
cently made a reduction of $250 upon its 
mortgage debt, and is contemplating the eree- 
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tion of a rectory. The labors of the Rev. R. 
A. Bilkey as missionary at Dickinson are 
resulting in a revival of interest in this mis- 
sion. 

THE RECTORY at Valley City (Rev. L. G. 
Moultrie, missionary), is now nearing com- 
pletion, and will be ready for occupancy in 
the course of another month. The widow of 
the late Rev. Herbert Root has given an un- 
conditional quit claim deed to the property 
upon which the church stands at Valley City. 


THE TREASURER of the Missionary District 
of North Dakota, Colonel A. P. Peake, reports 
that for the first time in the history of the 
District, the diocesan assessment of twenty- 
five cents per communicant has been so far 
paid, that it was possible to pay the printer 
of the recent Convocation journal withii 
thirty days from the presentation of his bill. 


This is especially gratifying as the failure of | 


erops in this state has largely reduced the 
ability of the people to contribute for Church 
purposes. 

Tue Rev. EpwArpD WELLES BURLESON, 
missionary o! the field which embraces Lang 
don, reports that the people at that place hope 
to complete the erection of their little chapel 
before the advent of extreme cold weather. 


Tue Rev. Harvey Kersrerrer and family 
have entered upon the occupancy of the little 
rectory recently’ purchased at Cando. Ser- 
vices are held every Sunday morning in Odd 


Fellows’ Hall, and Mr. Kerstetter then drives 
thirty-five miles north for evening service at 
Rolla. 


THe Rey. Henry J. SueRIDAN is holding 
one Sunday service each month at New Rock- 


ford, Minot, Williston, 2nd Towner, besides 
services on some week day during tlic month 
at Carrington, |Harvey, icssenden, and Rug- 
by Junction. The Cathedral Car is stationed 
at Carrington, and services are held in it 
every Sunday morning by Mr. C. Lewis, the 
Lay Reader. 

Tre Rey. Davi HENry CLARKSON is meet- 
ing wit! deserved success in his new work at 
Grace Church, Jamestown. The congrega- 
tions are good and the spirit of codperation 
manifested among the people most gratifying. 
Mr. Clarkson pays a monthly visit to the mis- 
sion at Dickey, 40 miles south of Jamestown. 


\p LisBon, a vested choir of twenty mem- 


bers has been traine:! by Mrs. H. %. Ensworth, 
wife of the missionary in charge, and the at- 
teudance and interest in the congregations 
has been largely increased. A much needed 
urmace is being placed in the church. 

At BUFFALO, of which the Rey. ‘Arthur | 


Chard took charge September 
tion is being placed under, +) 
other improvements made. he missions at 
Buffalo and Casselton are already responding 
to’Mr. Chard’s energy in spite of the fact 


irst, a founda- 


that the people’s resources have been so large- | 


ly reduced by the crop failu 


AT WAHPETON, of which the Rev. T. H. J 
Walton took charge September first, matters 
are progressing most satisfactorily. The con- 
gregations are growing, : 
has been trained to lead the musi¢ of the 
services, and a new carpet has been placed in 
the church. 


THE CHURCH OF THE ADVENT, Devils Lake, 
the Rey. Charles Turner, rector, recently sent 
a good offering to Bishop Kinsolving for our 
Church work in Galveston, Texas: Offerings 
have been made in several of the parishes and 
missions of this northern-most Jurisdiction 
for their brethren in the South. This is 
especially gratifying as the loss of $20,000,- 
000 by North Dakota’s crop failure makes 
the people of some of our missions only a 
little less unfortunate than the survivors of 
the Galveston storm. 


Tue Rey. W. D. ReEEs, missionary to the 
Sioux Indians at Fort Totten, reports that 


choir of children |. 


| His report showed a 
e rectory, and 
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there will be great destitution among our 
Indians there this winter, and earnestly ap- 
peals for second-hand clothing and articles of 
‘ood. .The Indians were unable to raise 
cyen enough to provide themselves with next 
year’s seed. At present they can provide 
hemselves with food by shocting ducks end 
ceese, but after this supply of food has ceased, 
heir condition will be most pitiable. 
BisHor EpsaLy, who will be relieved from 
uis Sunday duties at Fargo upon the arrival 
of Dean Burleson, has announced his inten- 
tion of personally supplying the Sunday ser- 
vices at St. Paul’s Church, Grand Forks, after 
Mr. Gesner’s departure until such time as a 
new rector shall have been secured. Mr. 
Burleson is expected, as stated under the 
head of Personal Mention, to enter upon his 


| duties as Dean, at All Saints’. 


OHIO, 
Wo. A. LwonarpD, D.D., Bishop. 


Brotherhood at Toledo—Postponement of the 
Bedell lectures—Deaf Mute Anniversary. 


THe Loca Councit of the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew met in St. John’s guild room, 
Toledo, on Tuesday, October 16th, with fully 
the usual attendance. Mr. E. F. Austin was 
elected President, .ewis Bartlett Vice Presi- 
dent, A. W. Stark Secretary and Treasurer. 
Rey. Alsop Leffingwell, rector of Trinity, gave 
a most imterestine talk on his late trip to 
Europe, and the |adies of the church pro- 
vided refreshments. The rector, Rev. W. C. 
Clapp, conducted the devotions. The next 
meeting is to be in Calvary Church. 

Owine To the illness of the Rev. Dr. Dix, 
the Bedell Lectures at Kenyon College, which 
were announced for the 8th and 9th of Novem- 
ber, liave been posiponed. Announcement of 
the new date will be made hereafter. 

N THE FALL of 1875, the Rev. Austin W. 
Mann held the first service for deaf-mutes at 
Grace Chureh, Cleveland. The work was wel- 
comed heartily by the then rector, the Rev. 


- 


Dy. Washburn. In time it was named St. 
Aenes’ Deaf-\fute mission, On Thursday 
evening, Oct. 18th, the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the mission wis celebrated in Grace 
Church. The manuscript addresses of Bishop 
Leonard and the Rev. W. Worthington, the 
rector, were translated into the manual lan- 
guage of the deaf-mutes participating with 
the hearing portion ot the congregation. The 
historieal address of the Rey. Mr. Mann was 
read by Archdeacon \bbott. A reception fol- 
lowed in the parish rooms. Refreshments 


ladies of the Altar Guild 
The deaf-mutes presented 
Mann with a handsome cane. 
otal of 43 Baptisms and 
49 Confirmations in this mission; and 113 
Baptisms and 107 Confirmations in the entire 
Diocese of Ohio, since the beginning of the 
silent mission in the Middle West. 


were served by the 
of Grace Church. 
the Rev. Mr. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
O. W. WuHITaker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Boys’ Club House—Biddle Memorial—Theatre 
Services—Germantown Convocation—Con- 
vocation of Norristown—Memorial Service 
for Dr, Mitchell—IlIncss of Rev. Dr. Murphy. 


THE CORNER STONE of the Boys’ Club 
House, Kensington, Philadelphia, was laid on 
Saturday afternoon, 13th imst., by Bishop 
Whitaker, assisted in the function by Messrs. 
George C. Thomas and Francis A. Lewis, who 
also made brief addresses. Mr. Thomas said 
the building would be “devoted to the train- 
ing of boys in the ways of industry, purity, 
and truth, to the glory of Jesus Christ and 
the salvation of His people.” He then spoke 
of the origin of the Club, giving a brief his- 
tory of its success, and how it had outgrown 
its accommodations, there being over 2,000 
boys enrolled. Mr. Lewis’ address was in a 
humorous vein; and the Bishop congratulated 
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HE comfort and joy that Mellin’s. 

Food has brought to the homes, and 
the peace and health it has brought to: 
the babies, cannot be calculated, — it is 
priceless. : 
Many a mother, who has struggled with 
various foods, which were not adapted to: 
infant life, has found relief and comfort 
in the health and happiness of her babe: 
when it was fed with Mellin’s Food 
and fresh milk. The child satisfied, the 
growth increased, the healthy color and 
firm flesh all indicate the return to the 
happy, healthy condition which eyery 
mother wishes to see in her baby. 
A healthy baby is a happy baby, and 
Mellin’s Food babies are healthy and 


happy. 

I have had four children, and I always had a 
great deal of trouble with them with indiges- 

tion, and for the first nine months I could not 

get any rest day or night, although I tried 

every food that I could mention, but with very 

little comfort to either the child or myself; 

and I was advised with my last baby to give 

Mellin’s Food a trial. I am pleased to say I 

did, and a better baby can not be found; he 
does nothing but sleep, drink, and laugh. Do 

not think I am an enthusiast, but I have suf- 

fered so much in the bringing up of my other 

children that I have no other means of expres- 

sing my gratitude to Mellin’s Food. Thisisa 

voluntary statement, and any lady th. desires | 
to write me and enclose stamp, I will gla4’~ 

answer her. Mrs; J.D: 


74 Park Ave., St. He- sw \ 
i 
} 

——— 


SEND A POSTAL FOR # 
SAMPLE OF MELT 
iE (aaa 

Mellin’s Food Co., b. 

On, DO NoT pray for easy lives! Pray to: 
be stronger men! Do not pray for tasks: 
equal to your powers; pray for powers equal 
to your tasks! Then the doing of your work 
shall be no miracle. But you shall be a 
miracle. Every day you shall wonder at 
yourself, at the richness of life which has- 
come in you by the grace of God.—Phillips 
Brooks. 


TRUE ability is shown in vigor of thought: 
and honest argument rather than in antag 
onistic manners and cutting remarks. 


are tested and, tried by extreme 
heat and cold at the factory and 
adjusted to withstand varying 
temperatures. 
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the boys upon haying such a fine building, 
which is now in an advanced state of con- 
struction. The proposed Club House has’ al- 
ready been described in these colunins. 


Tie MemEers of the Standing Committee 
and the deputies to the General Convention 
from the Diocese of Pennsylvania have de- 
cided to place a tablet on the south wall of 
the Assembly Room at the Church, House, 
Philadelphia, in memory of the late James 8. 
Biddle. ; < 


Tue Rey. J. Epcar Jomnson has returned 
to Philadelphia, and will shortly begin the 
20th season of the Theatre Services. Until 
they have commenced, he is ready to hold 
special “stir up” Sunday services in any of 


the churches which may desire them. His 
more than 25 years’ experience as a par- 
ochial missioner makes him valuable for such 
work. 

‘IN ALL THE CHURCHES of-the Diocese, the 
offertories on Sunday, 21st inst., in response 
to the Bishop’s appeal, were devoted io the 


needs’ of the Diocese of Texas, which sutfered 
so much by the recent floods. 


A sTATED meeting of the Convocation of 
Germantown was held in St. Paul’s Church, 
Doylestown (Rey. Edward M. Jefferys, ree- 
tor), on Tuesday, 16th inst., with a large at- 
tendance. At the morning session, the sermon 
was preached by the Rev. R. E. Dennison, of 


St. Timothy’s, Roxboro, after which the Holy - 


Eucharist iswas. celebrated. Luncheon was 
sery st 1 p.m. Routine business occupied 


the ee “on session. In the evening, at the 
pub “apuy-meeting, addresses were 
mad jot wy Messrs. J. N. Blanchard, 
D.Di | Ae LMea, both of Philadelphia. | 
It F .22 oto dfold the next meeting at the 


Churée. Gunes the Greater, Bristol. 


Yue Gosvocation of Norristown held 
their autumnal meeting on Wednesday, |7th 
inst., in the Church o! the Messiah, Gwynedd. 
The Holy Communion was celebrated by the 
rector, the Rev. John H. Conyerse. The ser- 
mon was preached by the, Rev. Frederick C. 
Jewell, rectorof Christ Church, Pottstown. 
Following the service, a business meeting was 
held, at which | encouraging reports from the 
missionaries were read, The Convoeation was 
entertained at dinner by the parish in the 
new parish house. In the afternoon, there 
was a missionary service, ai which addresses 
were made by ‘the Rev. Messrs. H. J, Cook, 
Wm. H. Burbank, Harvey 8. Fisher, and W. 
Herbert Burk. The next meeting of ‘Conyoea- 
tion will be held at All Saints’ Church, Nor- 
ristown. 

CoLLEGE MEN from all parts of the coun- 
try assembled together on Wednesday, 17th 
inst., to celebrate the semi-centennial of the 
founding of the Phi Kappa Sigma Society, 
there being at this date 14 active and 20 in- 
active chapters. On Friday morning, 19th 
inst., there was a memorial service in St. 
Stephen’ s Church, Philadelphia (the Rey. Dr. 
Elwood Worcester, rector), in honor of the 
late Dr. 
the order. Fully 500 members of the Society 
were present. The church had been tastefully 
decorated with palms and other potted plants 
by Dr. Mitchell’s widow, who was unable to 
attend owing to sickness. The Rev. G. Wool- 
sey Hodge, rector of the Church of the Ascen- 
sion and chaplain of Alpha Chapter, preached 
the sermon from the text “Love the brother- 
hood”? (I. Peter, ii. 17). Alluding to the 
founder, he said that “Dr. Mitchell taught 
all the higher elements of manhood. Patri- 
otism and fellowship were principles. he in- 
euleated into all his plans, and he succeeded 
because he loved the brother hood, or, in other 
words, his fellows. He sought to 
teach men that by contributing sympathy and 
love to their fellows, they were coming closer 


Samuel Bs; W. Mitchell, founder of 
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to their God, who created all men equal.’ Im- 
mediately after this service, a brief Scriptural 


service was held at the tomb of Dr. Mitchell, 
located in the aisle leading to the verger’s 
apartment in the chureh edifice. The vault 


was covered with white roses and white carna- 
tions. At the conclusion of this service all 
those present passed by the tomb, and each 
had some kind remark for the deceased 
founder. The male vested choir from the 
Church of the Ascension furnished the music 
for both services. 


Parisnioners of St. Michael’s Church, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, are alarmed over 
the condition of the Rey. Dr. John Kemper 
Murphy, rector emeritus, who is reported as 
gradually sinking from the infirmities due to 
advanced age. 

QUINCY. 
ALEX. Burcsss, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


The Bishop Resumes Work, 


THE VENERABLE BISHOP, though quite in- 
firm physically, remains. meutally vigorous 
and with voice as full and clear as in the 
past. He has entered upon liis visitations of 


the Diocese, and at Macomb, on last Sunday, 
sitting in his chair in the chancel, he took 
charge of the services, made an address thirty 


minutes long, and administered Confirmation. 
It is a joy to a great number of people to 
have him thus able to resume his work. 


RHODE ISLAND, 
Tuos. M. Cuark, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Wo. N. McVicxar, D.D., Bp. Coadj. 
Convocation at Pawtucket. 
Tur PawtTuckrer Convocation held 
session at St. Paul’s Chureh in that city | 


ginning on Oct. 10th, the Dean, the Rev. W. S. | 
Chase, presiding. Aficr the routine business 

Showed The Minis 

owed The Minister 
AND GOT HIM IN LINE 

“In a iminister’s family in los Angeles 
where I was visiting sometime ago, the wife 
complained of serious indigestion and dys- 
pepsia. She admitted that she used coffee 
and said she more than half believed that was 


the trouble. | told her that I knew it was 
the trouble, for I had gone through with the 
experience myself and had only been !eured 
when T left off coffee and took up Postum 
Food Coffee. 


“She said she had tried the Postum, both 
for herself and her husband, but they did 
not like it. With her permission, J made 


Postum next morning myself,.and boiled it 


full fifteen minutes after the real boiling of 
the pot began. Then when it was served, it 
was a rich, deep brown color and had the 
true flavor and food value that every Postum 
maker knows. It. is all folly to talk about 
trying to make Postum with one or two 
minutes’ steeping. 

“You can’t get sonicthing good for noth- 
ing. It must be boiled, boiled, boiled, and to 
keep it from boiling over, use small lump of 
butter, perhaps twice the size of a pea, That 
morning the minister and his wife liked 
Postum so well that their whole lives were 
changed on thc question of diet amd they 
abandoned eoficc at onee and for time. 

“Now after 1 hard day’s work, they are 


comforted, refresiied, and rested by a cup of 


well-made Postwn for supper. They are both 
enthusiastic in praise. The wife has 
entirely recovered from her dyspepsia. I will 


not go into the details of my own case, except 
to say that I was a desperate sufferer with 
dyspepsia and discovered by leaving off eoffee 
that coffee was the cause of it. I quickly got 
well when I took up Postum Food Coffee. | 
earnestly hope many more coffee drinkers 
may get their eyes open.” Name and address 
given by Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 
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| It’s Best 


ae oe eee 
If it’s Babbitt’s Best Soap, you're 
_sure it’s all a Jaundry soap can be. 


If it’s Babbitt’s 1776 [ ap 


Powder, you've the greatest percent- 
age of soap, with the highest cleaning 
and purifying qualities — it’s enti rely 
| harmless and does the most work. 


If it's Babbit?s Pure Potash 
or Lye, you’ve the greatest necessary 


strength—it’s all a lye should be, eee 
lute uniformity. 


‘Tf ifs Babbitt’s Best Bakine 
Powder, you'r 


} sure of its safety, 
pt urity,and surpassi ng leavening strengt!. 


Made by B.T. Babbitt, New York 
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GOLD ‘STANDARD 
NO. 27. 


This penis made from the best pen steel by the most 
experienced workmen, The coating with real gol 
prevents rusting, gives a smootliness to the points, 

_ and can easily be kept clean and bright, as the ink 
does not adhere to the metal as with plain steel pens. 


Sample box 22 Pens, * ost-paid 
on receip! of xo ets, Ask for No. 27. 
SPENCE CRIAN PEN CO. 

349 Broadway, New Yorks 


OLY LAND 


GRAND WINTER CXUISES AROUND 
THE MEDITERRANEAN by the pa- 


latial $.8. Arygonaut. Sixth 

season. Sali Feb. 

}; duration 42 to 6s days, according to e selected; 

vis Genoa, Monte Carlo, Nice, Marseilles, Naples, 

ompeil, Crete, Athen Smyrna," Ephesus, Constantt- 

nople, Beyrout (Baalbee and Damascus), Naz 1, Sea of 

Galiice, Jaffa, Jerusale:i, Alexandria, Cairo, Maita, Sicily, 

Algiers, Gibraltar, ete, $575 and up, including |: excur- 
sions and all incidental expenses as spe- 
elfie: Write to-day for i!|ustrated pro- 

gram, testimonials and | particulars ai 

Jree. European Tourist Co,, 155, Sth Ave.,N.Y 

— _~ —— 

iT cess is a lilile booklet, that 

“ABOUT OURSELVES everyone interested in 

mining investments should read. It is :he condensa- 


tion of « es ccesstul experience in piacing mining 
Stocks witbout » loss to a singio customer. 
and shows how any question of loss can be eliminared 
and excessively large profits made sure when proper 
jadgment is exercised in selection and common sen 
business methods followed. Mailed free on application 
from those interested. 


DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO., Bankers & Brokers, 


" 66 Broadway and 17 New Street, New York. 


‘Western Branch, Chamber Commerce, Cleveland, O, 
THE PENNOYER, A Sanitarium of the high- 
Kenosha, Wis est grade for the better class 
————— z of people. Fall and winter 
the best time for treat- 


ment. For illustrated prospectus address 
N. A. PENNOYER, M.D., 
Manager. 


Is your baby thin and weak? Tf so it is 
probably because he is insufficiently nour- 
ished. Mellin’s Food is easily assimilated 
and digested by the weakest stomach. 
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in the course of which the needs of the mis- 
sion at Fairlawn were commended to the Paw- 
tucket clergy, the subject of “Has the Parish 
House Idea Been Carried Too Far?” was dis- 
cussed in the affirmative by the Rev. E. H. 
Porter of Newport, and in the negative by the 
Rev. Henry Bassett, D.D., of Providence. The 
subject called forth several other addresses on 
the subject. In the evening Bishop McVickar 
and the Rey. E. H. Porter delivered addresses 
‘to a large congregation on subjects in connec- 
tion with missionary work in China. Bishop 
MeVickar laid stress on the fact that mission- 
aries are not to blame for the difficulties of 
the past summer, while Mr. Porter gave a his- 
tory of the missions in that country, referring 
to treaties guaranteeing the safety of mission- 
aries, and laying stress upon the necessity of 
continuing work in that land. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 
ELLISON Capprs, D.D., Bishop. 
Porter Academy—New Rectory in Charleston— 
New Church for Columbia. 


THe Porter AcADEMy, Charleston, 
opened its doors Oct. 1. St. Timothy’s Chapel 
belonging to the Academy, is to have a fine 
pipe-organ, the gift of a gentleman in New 
York. This will add greatly to the beauty and 
interest of ihe daily services. The endowment 
fund of the Academy amounts now to about 
$50,000 in hand, or invested and drawing 
interest, and $15,000 more after the termina- 
tion of a life estate left by the will of the 
late Dr. John L. Ancrum. 

THE vestry of St. Michael’s, Charleston, 
have recently purchased a rectory within easy 
walking distance of the church. 

THE CONGREGATION of the Church of the 
Good Shepherd, Columbia (Rev. W. P. Wit- 
sell,rector), are much interested in the build- 
ing of their new church which is soon to be 
begun. Plans have been adopted, material 
ordered, and’ the work of digging for the 
foundations has been started. It will be of 
brick and will have a seating capacity of 
about 500. 

. THE CONGREGATION of Christ Church, 
Greenville, are about to begin the building of 
a new rectory. 


SOUTHERN OHIO 

THos, A, Jaccar, D.D., Bishop. 
Boybd VINcEN’, D.D., Bp. Coadj. 

Convocation at Worthington. 
On Monpay and Tuesday, October 15 and 
16, in historie St. John’s Church, Worthing- 
ton (the Rev. N. N. Badger, rector), the 
Columbus Convocation (Rev. John Hewitt, 
dean) held one of the most satisfactory meet- 
ings that has been held within the deanery 
for many years. The attendance on the part 
of the clergy was unusually large. 


the direction of Mr. H. P. Ward, were earnest 
and impressive. The sermons by the Rev 
Messrs. Herron of Portsmouth and Bope oi 
Zanesville, were at once scholarly and prac- 
tical. In fact everything ministered to spir- 
itual edification even in the midst of political 
processions. which disturbed the usual quiet 
of the town. At the celebration of the Holy 
Communion on Tuesday morning the Dean in- 
augurated the use of the eucharistic lights, 
which were presented to the parish some time 
ago, but up to this time had never been used. 

In connection with the business session 
the Dean had plannéd for’ conferences, the 
first of which brought out jstatements in 
answer to set questions as to the methods and 
results of raising money for diocesan mis- 
sions. The purpose was to discover how far 
the plan proposed by the mission committee 
of the Diocese was being complied with and 
what was the promise of success. The second 
was based on answers to a series of questions 
previously sent to the clergy in regard to-the 
Sunday Schools in their respective charges. 
A resume of these answers together with an 


The ser- | 
vices, aided by the vested mixed choir under | 
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exchange of opinion as to system of instruc- 
tion seemed to justify conclusions of a most 
encouraging character. Then followed a 
“quiet hour” conducted by Bishop Vincent. 
The Bishop was at his best. Taking Elijah, 
under the juniper tree, in the cleft of the 
rock, and afterwards out among the people, 
as an example, he opened the hearts of the 
clergy for an examination in personal re- 
ligion, and then in confessions, prayers, and 
absolution lifted them into a view of duty 
which would be particularly helpful on re- 
suming active work after a season of rest. 
The hospitality of the parish was of that 
generous and substantial kind which every- 
where distinguishes suburban and rural life. 


TENNESSEE, 
THos. F. Gartor, D.D., Bishop. 


Convocation at Knoxville, 


A THREE DAYS’ session of the convocation 
of Knoxville opened in St. John’s Church in 
that city on the evening of the 16th inst. 
The service was conducted by the rector of 
the parish, the Rev. Dr. Ringgold, and the 
Rey. Henry Easter, Dean of the convocation, 
and the sermon was preached by the Rev. A. 
C. Killheffer. On the second evening was 
held a missionary service, the most important 
perhaps of the group of services, at which 
a paper was read by the Hon. H. H. Ingersoll 
on the subject of St. Paul, the Great Mission- 
ary. 


WASHINGTON. 
H. Y. Satreriee, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Sunday School Institute. 


THE FOURTH annual convention .of the 
Diocesan Sunday School Institute was held 
at !}piphany Church on Thursday the, 18th 
inst., beginning with the Holy Eucharist at 
which Rev. Dr. McKim was the celebrant. 
After the service, organization was effected, 
a letter of regret presented from the Bishop, 
and officers elected as follows: Rey. Alfred 
Harding, First Vice President; E. S. Hutchin- 
son, Second Vice President; Rev. Louis G. 
Wood, Secretary and Treasurer. After lunch 
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no reflection so 
dainty, no light so 
charming as the 
mellow glow that 

comes from 


CORDOVA 


Prepared in many color tints 

to harmonize with sur- 
roundings in dining’ 
room, drawing room, 
bed room or hall. Sold 
everywhere. Made by 


STANDARD 


the convention listened to papers on practicak 
subjects, of which the first was by Mr. S. EB. 
Kramer on Some Practical Ways in which the 
Church may Help the Sunday School. The 
second paper, on the same subject, prepared 
by Mr. E. N. Waters, was read by the Secre- 
tary. The Prayer Book in the Sunday School 
and How to Teach It, was discussed by the 
Rey. G. F. Dudley and the Rev. E. Johnson. 
Church History, How to Teach It, was the 
subject of papers by the Rey. Messrs. G. C. F. 
Bratenahl, T. J. Packard, and E. M. Mott. 
Mrs. W. P. Young spoke on The Sunday 
School in Missions. At the evening service 
the Rev. Pascal Harrower of New York 
preached a sermon. 
WESTERN NEW YORK. 
Wo. D. Waker, D.D., LL.D.,;D.C.L., Bishop. 

Conference of Laymen—Woman’s Auxiliary— 

Church for Perry. 

A CONFERENCE under the auspices of the 
Laymen’s Missionary League was held in the 
parish house of St. Mary’s Church, Buffalo 


One thousa 


ay) 


nd styles and sizes, 
For cooking and heating. 
Prices from $5 to $50. 


Sold by First-Class Stove Merchants everywhere, 
Made only by The Michigan Stove Company, 
Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the World. 


‘au The genuine all bear the above Trade-Mark 
i and are sold with a written guarantee. : 
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(the Rey. C. F. J. Wrigley, D.D., rector), 
Tuesday, Sept. 27th. Together with the Bish- 
op and many of the city clergy there assem- 
bled nearly 100 laymen, and of this number 
the majority were lay readers. Dr. Matthew 
D. Mann presided, and in opening the meeting 
said that he congratulated the League on the 
completion of its tenth year of service in the 
vacant parishes and in the missions of the 
Archdeaconry, and upon the healthy condition 
in which it stands to-day. _. 

Archdeacon Bragdon bore testimony to the 
value of the League as an’ auxiliary in his 
work as general missionary, and spoke of the 
remarkable unanimity with which the young 
men had sprung forward to take the places of 
those who had served some years and thought 
they were now entitled to remain at home on 
Sundays, content with attending the services 
of their parish churches. The Archdeacon 
asked them not to settle down to this, but to 
visit their old charges, where théy were fre- 
quently inquired for with. affection, at least 
once a month. In those places served by lay- 
readers in tlfe Archdeaconry the men are val- 
ued for the tact and discretion which they 
everywhere manifest. 

Dr. H. R. Hopkins, the first President of 
the League, spoke on the subject “Why It 
Becomes a Churchman to Be an Active 
Churchman,’ and illustrated it by showing 


the relation of activity (1) to the man him- 

self; (2) to the Church; (3) to es. 
The Rev. Dr. Wrigley spoke fhe duty 

of laymen to hand on the light have to 


other laymen. It would not be out of place 
for our laymen to call the attention of other 
men to books which have helped them in their 
religious belief. In these days we need a 
re-statement of the Faith, and if laymen are 
to assist in that work they must have a Faith, 
—positive docirine,— to state. 

Other addresses were made by Frank W. 
Abbott, M. D., and the Rev. W. F. Faber, of 
Lockport, the Bishop making some remarks 
in closing, commendatory of the work of the 
League, and pronouncing the Benediction. 


_ On Fripay, Oct. 12th, a sectional meeting 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Archdeacon- 
ry was held in St. Mark’s Church, Buffalo 
(the Rey. N. W. Stanton, rector), Mrs. W. B. 
Moore presiding, About 150 delegates from 
Buffalo, Niagara ~Falls, Tonawanda, and 
Jamestown were present, Mrs. J. H. Potter 
presented the report of the Junior Auxiliary. 
Mrs. GeosM. Stowe read an interesting paper 
on the Babies’ Bianch, and « letter from Miss 
Hart, of Rochester, was rea:i on the same sub- 
ject. The formation of a “Missionary Study 
Class” in the Archdeaconry was warmly ad- 
~ voeated, and such a class is to. be instituted 
this winters Archdeacon Bragdon was pres- 
ent, and gave an account of the very success- 
ful mission which has been inaugurated 
among the Seneca Indians on the Cattaraugus 
Reservation. In the éleetion of officers, which 
followed, Mrs. W. Bowen Moore and Mrs. 
Conoyer were re-elected, President and Secre- 
tary respectively. 

The meeting closed with prayer offered by 
Bishop Walker, after which the women of St. 
Mark’s entertained the Auxiliary in the par- 
ish house. : ; 

THIRTY YEARS AGO glot was obtained amd / 
services held in Perry, but with th -decrease 
of population and the apparent hopelessness 
of the future, services were discontinued. For 
over twenty years no services have been held, 
but the lot was retained as Church property. 
Of late there have been brought to the village 
new industries, employing 1,200 hands, and 
constantly enlarging. The Church, lot was 
condemned to make way for a street to be 
run through it, and $1,500 paid the vestry. 
Five hundred‘dollars of this sum was invested 
in a new lot, the remainder being deposited 
in a bank. Nine month ago Archdeacon Brag- 
don’s attention was called to the fact that 
many Church families were moving into the 
village, and he at once instituted a week-night 


Che Living Church. 


service in the session room of the Universalist 
house of worship, which have been held regu- 
larly ever since. Meanwhile steps were being 
taken for the erection of a church on the lot 
purchased, and on Monday, Oct. 15th, Bishop 
Walker, assisted by Archdeacon Bragdon and 
several of the neighboring clergy, laid the 
corner-stone of the new building. It is hoped 
that it will be so far finished as to allow the 
congregation to assemble there for their 
Christmas celebration. 

The people expect with the help of the 
sum in the bank to be able to pay for the 
work without asking outside aid, and it is 
hoped that the Board of Missions will be able 
to put the new work at once in the hands of 
a resident priest. 


UnveER “the Chicago plan” the clergy of 
the Archdeaconry of Buffalo effect a general 
exchange of parishes and missions on Sunday, 
Oct. 21, in the interests of the Missionary 
Board. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 
Gro. W. PererKIN, D.D., LL.D., Bishoy 
Wo. L. Gravarz, Bp. (oadj. 
Church burned at Ravenswood — Deanery at 
Sistersville. 


IN CONNECTION with a very destructive 
fire in the village of Ravenswood on the night 
of Sunday, October 7th, the little chapel of 
the mission, Grace Church, was destroyed, as 
were also eleven business houses, the fire 
cleaning out the whole square. The loss will 
be very severe to the small community. 


THE NORTHWESTERN DEANERY met in Sis 
tersville, Tuesday Oct. 9th. There was 
business meeting in the afternoon called to 
order by Dean Wood, who gave ai interesting 
aceount of the various points he was holding 
for the Church until regular services could 
be inaugurated. Bishop Gravatt spoke in 


feelings of gratitude of the prosperity of the | 
various mission points, and pointed out many | 


still more 
The clergy present gave accounts 


ways in which the work could be 
aggressive. 


of work done at outlying stations, in addition | 


to that of their own parish or mission. Dean 
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DON’T KNOW HOW 


TO SELECT FOOD TO RW BUILD ON. 


to properly feed one’s self caused me to serve 
ten long years as a miserable dyspeptic, is 
rather humiliating. I was a sufferer for that 
length of time and had become aj\shadow of 
my natural self. I wastaling medicine all 
the time and dieting the best I knew how. 
“One day I heard of Grape-Nuts iood, in 


which the starch was predivested by natural 
processes and that the food rebuilt the brain 
hand nerve centers. I knew that if my uervous 
system could be made strong and perfect, I 
could digest food all right, so I started in on 
Grape-Nuts, with very little confidence, for I 


‘had been disheartened for a long time. 


‘Po my surprise and delight, I found I 
was improving after living on Grape-Nuts 


Pa little while, and in three months | had 
gained 12 pounds and was feeling like a new 
person. For ithe past two years I have not 
had the. slightest symptom of indigestion, 


and am now perfectly well. 1 

“T made a discovery that will be of im- 
portance to many mothers. When my infant 
was two months old, I began to give it soft- 
ened A ie Baby was being fed on the 
bottle ‘ad not..d6ingaell, but after starting 
on Grape-Nuts food and the water poured 
over it, the child began to improve rapidly, 
is now a year old and very fat and healthy 
and has neyer been sick. Is unusually bright, 
—has been saying words ever since it was six 
months old. I know from experience that 
there is something in Grape-Nuts that bright- 
ens Up any one, infant or adult, both phys- 
ically and mentally.” 


| facts.” 
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A Common Trouble. 


Tuousanps SuFFEr FRom Ir Wirnoutr Know- 
Ing Its Reat CHARACTER. 


No trouble is more common or more mis- 
understood than nervous dyspepsia. People 
having it think that their nerves are to 
blame, are surprised that they are not cured 
by nerve medicines and spring remedies; the 
real seat of mischief is lost sight of; the 
stomach is the organ to be looked after. 

Nervous dyspeptics often do not have any 
pain whatever in the stomach, nor perhaps 
any of the usual symptoms of stomach weak- 
ness. Nervous dyspepsia shows itself not in 
the stomach so much as in nearly every other 
organ; in some cases the heart palpitates and 
is irregular; in others, the. kidneys are af- 
fected; in others, the bowels are troubled, 
with loss of flesh and appetite, with the ac- 
cumulation of gas, sour risings and heart- 
burn. 

Mr. A. W. Sharper of No. 61 Prospect St., 
Indianapolis, Ind., writes as follows: “A mo- 
tive of pure gratitude prompts me to write 
these few lines regarding the new and valu- 
able medicine, Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 
I have been a sufferer from nervous dyspepsia 
for the last four years, have used various 
patent medicines and other remedies without 
any favorable result. They sometimes give 
temporary relief until the effect of the medi- 
cine wore off. I attributed this to my seden- 
tary habits, being a bookkeeper, with little 
physical exercise, but I am glad to state that 
the tablets have overcome all these obstacles, 
for I have gained in flesh, sleep better and 
am better in every way. The above is written 
not for notoriety, but is based on actual 

Respectiully yours, 
A. W. SHARPER, 
61 Prospect St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

[t is safe to say that Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets will cure any stomach weakness or 
disease except cancer of the stomach. They 
cure sour stomach, gas, loss of flesh and appe- 
tite, sleeplessness, palpitation, heartburn, 
constipation, and headaches. 

Send for valuable little book on stomach 
diseases by addressing Stuart Co., Marshall, 
Mich. 

All druggists sell full-sized packages at 


| 50 cents. 
“To find that a lack of knowledve of how 


Sunday School Helps. 


Scripture Text Carps for use as rewards 
for attendance or for lessons, are very exten- 
sively used. We carry in stock the high grade 
cards in point of artistic execution, as none 
others should be used. Sample packages are 
put up for the convenience of customers as 
follows: 


Sample Package No. 7, containing 20 cards 
composed of five ecards each from the series at 
10, 15, 20 and 25 or 30 cents, representing 20 
different numbers. Hach card will have the 
number of the package from which it is taken 
marked on the back. Price, 30 cents. 


Sample Package No. 8, selected in the same 
manner as No. 7, but from 20 other packages. 
Price, 30 cents. 


Sample Package of Marcus Ward’s cards, 
23 kinds, price 30 cents. The Young Church- 
man Co. supplies them, 


No. 1.—Twelve differ- 
Price 15 


Sample of tickets. 
ent sheets, from as many packages. 
cents. 


Sample of tickets. No. 2.—Twelve differ- 
ent sheets, from as many different packages. 
Price, 15 cents. 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


_ and di 
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ps Beware of limitations. ( 


Comfortable \ | 
and Inexpensive \ | 
Excursions to || 
— Califorvia. 


— 
Our parties leave every W cdnesday from both 
Chicago and 8t. Louis, joining at Denver. 
Thon past the grandest scenery in the world 
over the Rio Grande railroads, A few hours’ 
stop to see Salt Lake City, and on via Ogden 
tothe coast. A special azentis in charge of 
each party, and the tourist sleeping cars are 
comfortable and exquisitely clean, Ask your 
ticket agent for full particulars and send 
, 6cents in postage for our beautifully illus- 
trated 72-page book on California. 


P.S. EUSTIS, Gen. Pass. Act. C.B.& Q.R.R., CHICAGO. 


Paks ies 


| Fast Time io 
| Salt lake 


CHICAGO 
& NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


| 


NO CHANGE of car: 
Union Pacific and 
Line; all'meals in dining 


via Chicago- | 
Vorth-Western 
ears. Faster 
Trains leave Chi- 
cago 6.30 p. m, and 10.30) p, m. every | 
Tourist tickets ere sold at all | 
prominent agencies the year round. 
| Ticket offices 212 Clark Street anc | 
Wells Street Station. 


than any other route. 


| day. 
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-BILLOTI’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE GAINED THE 


GRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Peng, 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


The or; ire 
Me Original a Genuine worcesterst\"~ 


Makes all Chafing-dish cookery palatable \ | 
gestible.— Gives a delicate flavor.to 
| Welsh rarebits, Lobster-Newburgh, Oysters,etc. 


| was held in the Synod Hall. 
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The Living Church. 


SAUCE _. 


Wood wished that a younger man might be 
elected Dean, as he felt he had held the office 
long enough. After a term of ten years he 
thought he might retire, and the Rey. David 
W. Howard was elected in his place. In the 
evening the beautiful church of St. Paul’s 


was filled to overflowing. Dean Howard 
preached an eloquent and soul-moving ser- 
mon to a most appreciative congregation. 


| On Wednesday evening there was a mission 


service held, after which the Convocation ad- 
journed till-the second week in January, in 
St. Andrew’s Church, Wheeling, 


CANADA, 
Montreal Jubilee—News of the Dioceses. 


Montreal Diocesan Jwhilee. 

THE OPENING SERVICE in connection with 
the Jubilee of the Diocese was held in Christ 
Church Cathedral, Montreal, Oct. 17th, and 
began with a celebration of Holy Communion, 
Bisho;) Bond, of Montreal, being celebrant. 
He wis assisted by Bishop Hall, of Vermont, 
and sishop Dunn, of Quebec, also by Canon 
Norton, rector of the Cathedral, and Arch- 
deacon Naylor. The sermon was preached by 
the Bishop of Vermont, the subject being 
Thanksgiving. After the service a conference 
In the evening 
a reception was given in the Diocesan Theo- 


‘locical College for the visiting Bishops and 


clergy. 
Thursday morning, the 18th, there was a 
choral celebration of Holy Communion in 


Christ Chureh Cathedra!, at which service, the 
Right Rey. Henry C. Potter, D.D., L!.D., 


Bishop of New York, preached. Bishop Pot- 
ter left Montreal on Thursday evening to at- 
tend the Canadian convention of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew, commencing at Toronto, 
on the 18th. The closing service of the Jubi- 
lee celebration was held on Thursday evening, 
the 18th, in Christ Church Cathedral. Great 
efforts had been made to prepare music worthy 
of the occasion, and the choirs of all the city 
churches took ~part. Archbishop Lewis of 
Ontario, Metropolitan of Canada, arrived in 
ontreal from Engiand with Mrs. Lewis on 
the 16th. lie was in time to take part in the 
Jubilee sery ices. 


Diocese of \lontreal 
A CHILDREN’S flower service was held in 


the Church of St. James tle Apostle Oct. 7, 
in the a‘iernoon. The sight was a pretty 
one, as the classes marched through the new 


and beauiiful chancel to jay their offerings 


Hovsford’s Acid Phosphate . 
For | yspepsia. 


Strengthens the stomach, assists di- 

gestion, relieves distress and the feel- 

ing of exhaustion and dizziness. , 
Genuine bears name HorsForb’s on wr 
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of fruit and flowers about the altar railing. 
There was a large attendance of parents and 
friends. The Rey. M. Day Baldwin, only son 
ot the Bishop of Huron, preached in Christ 
Church Cathedral at evensong Oct. 7. The 
occasion was interesting, as that was the 
church of which his father was reetor for 
so many years and from which he was ealled 
to the Episcopate. g te 


cg 

Tue Atumni of the Montreal Diocesan 
College met in-the Convocation Hall in their 
annual session on the 16th. <A celebration of 
Holy Communion preceded the Quiet Hour. 
Papers on the “Ideal Parish,” and the “Ideal 
Priest,” were read by Canon Sweeny, rector of 
St. Philip’s Church, Toronto, at the morning 
session. Among the papers read in the after- 
noon was one on “Prayer Book Enrichment,” 
by Canon Forneret, of Hamilton, and one on 
“The Gift of Confirmation,” by Dr. Ker. The 
attendance at both sessions was very large. 


| eae fi: v pea top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys are carefully made 
of clear tough glass; they fit, 
ar) cet the utmost light from 
th » top, and tl ey last until 
some* accident breaks them. 
“Pearl top” and “pearl 
glass” are trade-marks. Look 
out for them and you needn't 
be an expert. 


Our “Index” describes a/2 lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address 


IF YOU HAVE 


Rheumatism 


and drugs and doctors fail to cure you write to me, 
and I willsend you free atrial package of a simple 
remedy, which cured me and thousands of others, 
among them cases of over 50 years’ standing. Thisis 
no humbug or deception but an honest remedy that 
you can test withoutspending acent. Itrecently cured 
a lady who had been an invalid for 52 yearse Address 


JOHN A. SMITH, 605 GermaniaBldg.,Milwaukee,Wis 


PETER MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL 


Odorless. Pure. 


SCHIEFFELIN & CO. New York 


MacsetH, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Tasteless. 


Send for 
circular. 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Aids digestion, clears the head, and increases energy. 
At all druggists. 50¢, and $1.00. 


CARRIAGE BUYERS CAN SAVE, MONEY. 


Makers of Vehicles and Harness in the world sell 
ing direct tothe consumer. ELKHART HARNESS 
& CARRIAGE MFG, CO., Elkhart, Ind. 


WORCESTER GORSETS—Sold by leading deal 
ers everywhere. Send for our Illustrated Catalogue, 
: Worcester Gorset Go. 


Worcester, Mass. Chicago, Tl. 


Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand 


BEST INFANT FOOD 
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~ Qur Clubbing Bargains 


By special arrangement, we are enabled to make the greatest clubbing Bargains of the century. These are special 
_ limited offers, and orders cannot be taken at our extraordinarily low club prices after December 31. The magazines will be 
' sent to one or different addresses. Order subscriptions for your Christmas presents. 


SUCCESS, 1 Year, $4.) |95-59 Worth 
The best family magazine published; has nearly 200,000 circulation. 
e e \ 
Review of Reviews, 1 year, 2.5() | 
(= NEW subscriptions only accepted to the Review of Reviews. § 0 
ORR 


Cosmopolitan, tyear, 1.00! 


One of the greatest and best illustrated magazines of the age. 


Send us only 


(Checks accepted) 


Rand-[\cNally’s Atlas... 1,0Q| eo. aq Four 


Tne latest edition of their famous Standard Atlas. Size 11x14 inches 


_ SUCCESS is a magnificently illustrated family journal, giving 44 to 64 large pages and a handsome cover monthly, It has had a phenomena 
growth, having gained a circulation of nearly 200,000 copies in fess than three years. It is the most helpful and inspiring publication in the world, the 
best and most essential family journal published—a trial subscription will prove it, The contents are of great variety—always something of interest and 
value to every member of the family, 


The Periodicals Will be Sent to Different Addresses 


By accepting our clubbing offers, you save about half the publisher’s 
price. The regular yearly subscription price of the Review of Reviews 
dione is $2.50, The subscriptions may be either new or renewals, except 


Review of Reviews which must be NEW subscriptions. No mixing of | iS) fomciew orrevews| | 
the offers allowed. No periodicals can be substituted in these offers others | fag) fren 
than those named below. FURR | orcas sn Ya 
pi) | Over 1500 Pages 
We will allow Rand-McNally’s Atlas to be substituted for any periodical named “ Pera cate 
in the offers below, except Success, We prepay all charges on the Standard Atlas. = aS pa i 
[The Club Price Pays for a Yearly Subscription to Each Periodical. | be cae 4 Reefer, 
~ Cosmopolitan and Success, one year, and Rand-McNally’s Atlas,for.  . , ; oty RRR $75 - $3.00 
Cosmopolitan, Success, and Pearson’s one year,for . «lt : , a ; ae Sieh 2.00 3.00 
McClure’s, Cosmopolitan, and Success, one year, and the Atlas, for . . . F : r i Ms 250 7 aa 
Pearson’s, Woman’s Home Companion, Cosmopolitan, and Success, one year,for . : n , F 2.50 «» 4.00 
Success, Review of Reviews [new], and Cosmopolitan, one year, and the Atlas, for . n : . 2.50 $.50 
i Review of Reviews [new], Success, Pearson’s, and Cosmopolitan, one year, for j é : i i RY | Siege PR LS 8) 
R 


~~” McClure’s, Review of Reviews [new], Success, and Cosmopolitan, one year, for. . P ‘ it nakoag aoe Re 5.50 


~ Either Pearson’s Magazine or Woman’s Home Companion may be substituted for any periodical named in above offers, except Success. 
A NEW subscription to PUBLIO OPINION (the best #2.50 weekly paper published), may be substituted for Review of Reviews only. 
OS 5 ; 


- RAND-McNALLY'’S NEW STANDARD ATLAS contains the latest and best atlas War Map of China in existence, 22 inches wide. It-also 

4) ben ey and magnificent maps, revised to date, of the Philippines, Hawaii, Cuba, Porto Rico, Alaska, South Africa, and Nicaragua 

Canal District, and maps showing every country on the globe. There is a county and R R. map in every State of the U.S. All maps have | 
' marginal indexes and are printed from new and beautiful plates in several:colors on fine-paper. Size, open, 14x22 inches. * A eT 
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NOVELS AND 
STORIES 


during the coming year by 


F. ANSTEY, 

Mrs. BURNETT, 

Geo. W. CABLE, 
Winston CHURCHILL, 
Edwin Asa DIX, 
Hamlin GARLAND, | 
David GRAY, 


Joel Chandler HARRIS, 
Bret HARTE, 


W. D. HOWELLS, 
Henry JAMES, 


Sarah Orne JEWETT,. 


Rudyard KIPLING, 
Ian MACLAREN, 

S.. Weir MITCHELL, 
Thos. Nelson PAGE, 
Bertha RUNKLE, 

Flora Annie STEEL, 
Frank R. STOCKTON, 
Ruth McEnery STUART 
Gen. Lew WALLACE, 
Chas. Dudley WARNER 
E.Stuart Phelps WARD, 


Mary E. WILKINS, 
and others. 
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Begins in the November Century. 
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OUNTAIN LOVER,” A NOVELETTE BY HAMLIN GARLAND, 
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Richly Illustrated in Colors. 


A New “Rudder Grange” Story by Frank R. 
Stockton, 
Mr. Stockton’s “Rudder Grange” was his 
first great humorous success. 


Our Schools for the Stage, by Bronson Howard. 
An entertaining article by the well- 

known playwright. Mr. Howard, deseribing 

the various schools for the instruction of 

young actors and what is taught in them. 

With illustrations by A. I. Keller. 

Daniel Webster, by John Bach McMaster. 

A study of the boyhood and early man- 
hood of Daniel Webster—his thirty years 
of preparation. Fully illustrated with por- 
traits and drawings. To be followed by 
other articles by the same historian on 
phases of Webster’s later life. 


“Her Mountain Lover,’ First Chapters of a 

Novel by Hamlin Garland, 

The hero of this story, a young Colorado 
ranchman, is sent to London to place an in- 
terest in a western mine. His bréezy char- 
acter and humorous speech make a delight- 
ful contrast to the English setting of the 
story. 

The New York Zodlogical Park. 

A beautifully illustrated article by the 
director of the park, William T. Hornaday. 
A Story by Charles Dudley Warner. 

“The Education of Sam.” The story of a 
dog, to be followed by other papers by the 
same well-known contributor. 

Ja First Horsz Show,” a Story by David 
ray. 

The author of “Gallops” here contributes 
a capital story, especially appropriate to the 
month, with full-page picture by I. Luis 
Mora. 


Iffustrations in Colors 


accompany an article by Maurice Thompson 
on “My Midwinter Garden” and the account 
of the work of a new sculptor by Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer. The color pictures include three 
beautiful full-page reproductions of this 
sculptor’s work, and exquisite pictures of 
the birds and flowers of a Florida home. 


A Yankee Correspondent in South Africa, by 
Julian Ralph. 


with special reference to the treatment of 


war correspondents by army officers. 
The Problem of the Philippines, by Bishop 

Potter. 

His recent tour in the far East has pro- 
vided the Episcopal Bishop of New. York 
with material for a timely series of papers 
of which this is one. 


The Other Contents 


Include two more stories, a beautiful en- 
graving by Cole, interesting departments, 
“In Lighter Vein,” “Topies of the Time,” ete. 
To Begin Soon 

An entertaining series of papers by Au- 
gustine Birrell, M. P., “On the Rhine,” su- 
perbly illustrated by Andre Castaigne and 
forming a panorama of the historic and pic- 
turesque German river. 

A number of papers on country life and 
on beautiful gardens. Some of these will be 
of great practical value to those who wish 
to cultivate what may be called the revived 
art of landscape gardening. 

The Ins and Outs of the Railway Busi- 
ness by Major Hine, a graduate of West 
Point, who resigned as an officer in the army 
to become a freight brakeman, from which 
position he rose through various grades to 
that of superintendent. 


“THE HELMET OF NAVARRE.” 


This briliant romance, which began in August and will end in May, 
has already attracted wider attention and been more highly praised than 
any work of fiction ever published serially in Tue Century. As the New 
York Tribune says, it “leaped at once into popular favor. 


The new volume of the magazine begins with this 


} In order that new subscribers who 
commence their subscriptions with November may se- 


cure “The Helmet of Navarre” complete, the three num- 


November number. 


FREE 


bers, August, September and October, will be sent free of charge to all 
new yearly subscribers who begin with November. 


Subscription price $4.00 a year. All dealers take subscriptions, or remittance may be made directly to 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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SELECTED BOOKS. 


THE FOLLOWING books are selected from 
the stock of The Young Churchman Co., 
which are deemed of especial interest for the 
various classes of readers noted. The pub- 
lished price and the net price, including post- 
age, are both» given. 

FOR CAT LOVERS. 

Miss Helen M. Winslow has written a 
book entitled Concerning Cats: My Own and 
Some Others, which will delight all lovers of 
the household pet. It is well illustrated from 
photographs of famous cats, the frontispiece 
being a picture of “Julia Marlowe and her 
Cat.” It is a beautifully made book, and 
one that will make a handsome gift. $1.50. 
Net, by mail, $1.27. 

AN ENJOYABLE NOVEL. 

It is scarcely fair to say that Hben Holden, 
a Tale of the North Country, is a second 
David Harum; and yet any reader of this 
new book will at once recall Mr. Westecott’s 
story. Hben Holden is a refreshing ‘story of 
the “plain people” of country and town. The 
“North Country” is the farmland of St. Law- 
rence County, in Northern New York. Uncle 
Eb, the border philanthropist, is a lover of 
animals, of nature and of all creation. ‘The 
scene shifts to New York in war time. and 
the story of the rout at Bull Run is unsur- 
passed in realism. $1.50. Net, by mail, $1.25. 

FOR BOYS. 

And yet not altogether for boys. The 
Story of the Nineteenth Century, by El- 
bridge S. Brooks, is the complete, detailed, 
absorbing and dramatic story of the wonder- 
ful century just closing, told by one who has 
made a successful study of popularizing his- 
tory. Young men will enjoy it, and every 
one who wishes to have his memory quick- 
ened, and at the same time enjoy a story of 
fascination, will do well to have the book. 
By all means make it one of the holiday gifts 
to the young men of the household. $1.50. 
Net, price, by mail, $1.27 

Another story for boys is The Noank’s 
Log; a Privateer of the Revolution. By Wil- 
liam O. Stoddard. A naval story of the 
American Revolution, detailing the adven- 
tures of Guert Ten Byck and his friends on 
the American privateer Noank. All boys and 
girls who read “Guert Ten Eyck” will wel- 
come this volume. $1.25. Net, by mail, $1.05. 

And here is another that will furnish 
plenty of entertainment: The Last of the 
Flatboats ; a Story of the Mississippi and its 
Interesting Family of Rivers. By George 
Cary Eggleston, author of The Wreck of the 
Redbird. 12mo, cloth, illustrated by Char- 
lotte Harding. The story of five boys who 
take a flatboat on a venture to New Orleans. 
They are bright, apt, and intelligent, and 
find fun, adventure, and profit in their 
scheme. This book is an absolute storehouse 
of Mid-West facts, but is full of action. $1.50 
net, by mail. 

THE OLD SOUTH. 

A Southern Planter, by Mrs. Smedes, now 
in its 7th edition ($1.00. Net, by mail, 85 
. ets.), and Mrs. Clayton’s White and Black 
(Net, by mail, $1.00) are two of the most 
delightful books depicting Southern life in 
ante-bellum days.) There is a peculiar fascin- 
nation about the days which are all unknown 
to the present generation; and it is a charm 
to sit and read what these dear women tell 
us of the days now gone. We commend 
them to the people of the North, and also to 
_ the younger generation of the South. 

FAIRY STORIES. 

Another book of fairy stories is Soap 
Bubble Stories, by Fanny Barry, illustrated 
by Palmer Cox. This book of stories is a 
great favorite in England, and this Amer- 
ican edition is handsomer than the English 
and much cheaper. Our own children will 
find it fully as delightful as have their cous- 
ins across the seas. $1.00. Net, by mail, 85 
cents. 


The Living Church. 


and Hymnals: 


Write for catalogue. 


No, 1030. Price, $1.25 


and Hymnals. 


Many new and attractive styles in Khaki Calf and other 
fine bindings have been added to our exquisite lines, which 
are printed on fine white and celebrated India paper. 


THE LIVING CHURCH says of the workmanship of these Prayers 
‘“Tt cannot be excelled in the world.” 


IN SETS, FROM 60 CENTS UPWARDS. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of list price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 
37-41 East 18th Street, New York. 


©CCCEHHEHEEHEHHEHHEHEBOEOHE SH 


Novels ers @: 


21.E. 17 TH:ST, NY: 
: Publishers of Sacred Music: 


: ANTHEMS, ORATORIOS: 
* SERVICES, ETC. & 4: 


: Send for Catalogue of our * 


‘Harvest & Thanksgiving Anthems : 


@eeeeeneeneeveveer ee eevee eoeee 


Church Music. 


The, Clergy, Choirmasters and Committees 
on Music are invited to carefully examine 
Darlington’s ‘‘Hymnal of the Church’’ when- 
ever the question of renewing old Hymnals, 
or of making a change of books is up for con- 
sideration. Darlington’s Hymnal is, accord- 
ing to the testimonials of many churches now 
using it, aceomplishing more in the way of 
hearty congregational singing than any other 
Church musie book of our times. The right 
tune is given to each Hymn, and in thelatest 
edition there has been added, by way of an 
Appendix, the music for the Litany, Holy 
Communion, and Choral Services. It is in 
fact « complete choir book at nominal cost, and 
is meritorious from every pointof view. Single 
copies, 75 cts.; postage 10 cts. Special rates 
for introduction, Organ Edition now ready. 


Thomas Whittaker, Publisher, 


2 and 3 Bible Rouse, Rew York. 


PP AL ALIA ED I PID IND OI 


The New-Shaped 


Prayer Books 
and Hymnals 


Have Unique and Special Features. 


Bold, Plain, Legible Type. 
Peculiarly Convenient Shape. 


Printed on 
The Queen’s Printer’s 


ROYAL INDIA PAPER. 
Bound in the 


Finest English Bindings. 


Combination Sets, 2 Vols. as One. 
Oblong 48m0, Hmerald Type. 


832 Pages. finch thick. Weight 5 Younces. 
Styles and Prices vary 


From No. 3804, French Morocco, $2.00 
to No. 3889, Best Levant, 8.00 


Send for Illustrated Price List, 


Beez Use B. YOUNG. & CO. 


9 West 18th St., New York. 


Charles M. Sheldon’s 


New Buok 


Edward Blake: CollegeStudent 


is Now Ready. 


~ Paper 25 cents, Linen Cloth 40 cents, 
Cloth Gilt Top 75c, postpaid. 


ADVANCE PUBLISHING CO., 215. Madison se. 


AGENTS WANTED! 
Wesley’s 


LIFE of CHRIST 


‘The Greatest of Epic Poems.,’’ 
Now published in America for the first time. The 
scenes of Christ’s life portrayed in beautiful verse. 
A fitting companion book to the Bible. Should be 


Endorsed by_ leading 
An ideal gift 
book. We want a Christian lady or gentlemen in 


in every Christian home. 
clergymen of all denominations. 


every town to represent us. The book sells itself. 
Solicitors are making from # to $12 per day... Why 
not you. Write for our liberal terms at once. Address 
UNION BOOK Co., McClure Bldg.,Chicago, II. 


Morning Service for 


Chanksgiving Day. 


A special Leaflet containing the service of 
Morning Prayer for Thanksgiving Day, with 
four Hymns, will be issued in the style of the 
Evening Prayer Leaflet. Morning Prayer in 
full according to the Special Office in the 
Prayer Book, with reference to the Page in 
the Prayer Book where Holy Communion be- 
gins, and the page of the Thanksgiving Day 
Epistle and Gospel. Hymns printed in full. 

Price 50 cts. per hundred copies. 


Special Leaflet containing the service for 
the Laying of a Corner Stone, according to 
the form set forth in The Book of Other Rites 
and Ceremonies, with Hymns, printed in full. 
Price $1.00 per hundred copies. 


Leaflets published for Burial of the Dead 
(50 cts. per hundred), Baptism of both In- 
fants and Adults at one Service (25 cts. per 
hundred), Confirmation, with Instruction by 
the Bishop of Laramie (25 cts. per hundred), 
Confirmation with Evening Prayer (50 cts. 
per hundred), Brotherhood Evening Service 
(50 ets. per hundred), several forms of Even- 
ing Prayer with Hymns (50 cts. per hun- 
dred), Holy Communion with popular hymns 
including music ($1.00 per hundred), Patri- 
otic Evening Service (50 cts. per hundred), 
Flower Service, several forms of Christmas 
and Easter Carol Service including music 
($1.00 per hundred). 


Published by 


The Young Churchman Co., 


Milwaukee, Wis, 
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SPAULDING & CO. 


Ecclesiastical Department.... 


We devote our attention ex- 
clusively to work for ‘THE 
CHURCH,” giving only the 
best. Ree 

MEMORIALS RECEIVE 
SPECIAL ATTENTION. 


s3s%3 


SPATE DIN GCOS 


Jackson Blyd. and State St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


COX SONS & VINING 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, 
Choir Yestments, 
Embroideries and Materials, 
Custom Made Clerical Clothing 


Stained Glass 


THE FLANAGAN & BIEDENWEG CO. 
Show Rooms, 57--63 Illinois St., CHICAGO, Ills. 


COLEGATE ART GLASS CO, 
Established in 1860 by E. Colegate. 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS AND BRASSES. 
© Highest award Augusta Exposition, 1891. 
$18 West 13th Street, New York. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH. 
Memorials. Supplies. 


THE COX SONS & BUCKLEY CO. 


Church Furnishers and Decorators. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


CHURC 


R. G. 


WINDOWS, 


FURNITURE. 


GEISSLER, % Marble and Metal Work 
56 Weat 8th St. (near 6th Ave.), New York 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 


GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS. 


27-29 South Clinton Street, - - Chicago, 111, 


‘LUETKE, 


ART - WORKER™ 


%)-F VRNITURE £: 240W.27 Se-.NEW YORK. 


THE KING’S MESSAGE. 


A Story of the Catacombs. 


By the Author of ‘Our Family Ways” in 
collaboration with Grace Howard Pierce. 


Price, 50 cts. net. 


“The scenes of this story are laid in Rome about 
the middle of the third century, and recall to mind 
the tragic vicissitudes of the Christians of that period, 
the dim and solemn associations of the catacombs, 
and also the public and. pagan life of the city above 
ground. Our children will be the better 
for reading its lessons, and their elders, too, will find 
its message full of interest and edification. Three 
pictures of the catacombs help to convey to the 
reader a more vivid impression of the scenes 
described in the narrative.—Living Church. 


Published by THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Diving Church. 
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Chancel Memorials for Christmas. 


ot Corres- 
3 pondence 


Should be decided on at once, so that ample time 
for important work can be given for execution in 
oe MARBLE, CARVED WOOD, METAL &c, 


Sci LAMB 


59 Carmine St. NEW YORK. 


Educational. 


National 
Cathedral School 


For Girls 


Opens October ist, 1900. 


The Rt. Rev. HENRY YATES SATTERLEE 
President of Board of Trustees. 


fireproof building, erected at a cost of $200,000. Park 
of 30 acres overlooking National Capital. Preparation 
for college. Graduate courses. Unrivalled advantages 
in Music. Modern gymnasium. Out-of-door work and 
play. MISS BANGS and MISS WHITON, Principals. 
Address lit. St. Alban, Washington, D.C. 


GRAFTON HALL, School for Young Ladies, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


College Preparatory, and Graduate Courses. 
cial advantages in Languages, Music and Art. 

Modern Equipment.—Individual Rooms. 

Refers to Rt. Rev. C. C. Grafton, S.T.D., Bishop of 
Fond du Lac; Rt. Rev. G. Mott Williams, D. D., Bish- 
op of Marauette; Rt. Rev. D. S. Tuttle, D.D., Bishop 
of Missouri. Rt. Rev. Davis Sessums, D. Dy ‘Bishop of 
Lousiana; Rev. D. Parker Morgan, D.D., New York; 
Gen’l. E. S. Bragg, Fond du Lac. ‘Address: 


REV. B. TALBOT ROGERS, M.A., 
Warden. 


Spe- 


KEMPER HALL, Kenosha, Wis. 

A School for Girls, under the care of the Sisters of 
St. Mary. The Thirtieth Year begins September 24, 
1900. References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., 
Milwaukee; Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago: 
Rt. Rev. Geo. F. Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; David 
B. Lyman, Esq., Chicago; W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chi- 
cago. Address THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


WATERMAN HALL, Sycamore, Ill. 
THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, 
D.D., D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. 
Board and tuition, $300 per school year. Address, 
Rev. B. F. FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore,Ill. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, Knoxville, II, 


Now in its Thirty-third Year. 
Prominent Families in many States, during a third 
of a century, have been patrons of this Institution. 
Students are received at any time when there is a 
vacancy. Escort is furnished from Chicago without 
charge. Address, 
Rey. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


ST. HELEN’S HALL. 

A Boarding and Day School for Girls. Will reopen 
Sept. 17th. For circular address MISS ELEANOR 
TEBBETTS, Ph.D., Principal, Portland, Oregon. 


Monuments “2 
0 BOOLLEE 


CELTIC CROSSES A SPECIALTY 
CHAS. G. BLAKE &CO. 720 Woman’s Temp!e, Chicago. 


KNICKERBACKER HALL, Indianapoiis, Ind. 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. School year 
begins September 26th 1960. College preparation and 
special courses. Enlarged grounds and new building 
ready in September, 

Mary HELEN YERKES, 


SUSAN HILL YERKES, | Principals. 


RACINE COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


“The school that makes manly boys.” Graduates 
enter any university. Diploma admits to Univer- 
sities of Michigan and Wisconsin. 


Address, 
REV. H. 


D. RoBLINSON, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


WINDSOR HALL, Waban, Mass. 


The school for girls offers the valuable combina- 
tion of country life and Boston advantages Address 
MISS ANNA M. GOODNOW. 


Miss GC. E. MASQN’S School for Girls. 


The Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. Gradu- 
ating and Special courses. Prepares for College. Send 
for illustrated Catalogue. Miss C. E, Mason, LL.M., Prin. 


MENEELY BELL CO., 


CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager 
Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. ~~ Send for 
Catalogue. The C. 8. BELL CO., Hillsboro,O. 


Church Bells, Chimes and Peals of Best 
Quality. Address, 
z Old Established 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
> THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati,O. 


FAVORABLY KNOWN 30601826. 
m HAVE FURN/SHED 253.000 
s IHURCH, SCHOOL & OTHE] 


MENEE EY a: CO. |i PUREST BEST 


PLWEST-TROY N. VGA CMEAL 
lider CHIMES, Erc. ROY NYSE FREE 


BE. ’ UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
E\\ SWEETER, MORE DUB- 
“ABLE, LOWER PRICE 
ues OUR FREDCATALOGUS 


pop ap eT TELLS 
Write to Cincinnati Bell eonlis Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


CHURCH BELLS anc'Peats 


Best quality on sarth. Gast our price. 
MCSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baitimore-Bd. 


OF ALL KINDS. 
PHENIX FURNITURE CO., Eau Claire, Wis.. 
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MILWAUKEE AND CHICAGO, NOVEMBER 8, 1900. 


Missionary Council at Louisville. 


“A sledge to spend less money ts an appeal to give less 
money, and the best way to getting less money.’’—Bisnop Doane. 


MISSIONARY SUNDAY. 
ieee SUNDAY, preceding the Missionary Coun- 


cil, was observed by many special services. In the morn- 
ing, sermons were preached at the Cathedral by the Rev. R. H. 
Weller, Jr., Bishop-Coadjutor-elect of Fond du Lac; Grace 
Church, Bishop Grafton of Fond du Lac; Trinity, Rev. H. F. 
Parshall, of St. Cloud, Minn., one of the Deans of the jurisdic- 


-tion of Duluth; St. Paul’s, Bishop Gibson, Coadjutor of Vir- 
ginia; Calvary, Bishop Talbot of Central Pennsylvania; Ad- 
vent, the Rev. Randolph H. McKim, D.D., of Washington, D. C.; 
St. Andrew’s, Bishop Tuttle of Missouri; and the Ascension, 
the Rev. Wm. W. Raymond, of Plymouth, Ind. In the after- 
noon, 2,000 children from all the Sunday Schools of the city 
joined with 1,500 adults in a grand celebration and missionary 
meeting at the Auditorium. Bishop Dudley presided. After 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers,” and “Tell it out Among the 
Heathen that the Lord is King,” the Bishop introduced the Rev. 
J. J. Lloyd, of Lynchburg, Va., as one of the little boys whom 
he had met running about the grounds of the Seminary in Vir- 
ginia many years ago. 


Dr. Lioyp began by telling the children that he had begun his 
missionary work in a county one-fourth as large as the whole State 
of Kentucky, with the assistance of a noble black Kentucky horse. 
He reminded the children that their very names should tell them 
that they were sworn to be missionaries, and that they should learn 
to lead others aright. He enforced this part of his address by 
narrating how he had gotten to the top of a mountain where he 
could go no further, and that several men were led astray by follow- 

-ing the tracks of his horse in the snow. He then told how on one 
occasion in a great storm of rain he heard a ery of distress, and 
found after some search a young black girl holding an infant in her 
arms, erying, ‘““Who’ll take this chile?” Why did he hear the ery 
and others about him did not perceive it? Because he had children 
of his own. This begot the love which we must have if we would help 
others. He closed by enforcing a lesson from the collect for the 
day. 

After singing, “When His salvation bringing,” the Rey. H. L. 
Duhring, D.D., was introduced as the man who had gotten all the 
‘Bishops, clergy, and then Sunday Schools to head one way with 
their Lenten offerings. 

Dr. Dunrine held the undivided attention of all the children 
from start to finish of his masterly address. He told the children 
we must all learn/ to work straight, pray straight, and give straight. 
He exhibited a Bible about the length of his thumb, and told them 
that, was an Oxford Bible complete. By means of this he could not 
only read, mark, learn, but even literally inwardly digest if he 
‘chose (placing it in his mouth). He taught them to remember the 
number of the books of the Bible by 3x9=27 books of the New 
Testament, and 3 and 9, number of letters in testament—39-+-27=66, 

This 66 will remind them that there are 6,000 
teachers and 600,000 pupils in our Sunday Schools. He also showed 

them some disks made of common pasteboard, and of different colors. 

The white reminded them that man was created pure and innocent; 

the black the fall; the red the blood of Christ’s redemption, and the 
blue the hope of the Gospel truths; the white, again, the radiance of 
the heavenly glory. He told them that two-thirds of the world still 

lies in heathen darkness, 100,000 people dying daily, 3,000,000 
monthly, and 36,000,000 annually, who are still heathen. After 
describing a wedding he had held, in which the groom was likened to 

the Bishop presiding, and how the groom.“talked-up” to praise his 


bride, she said: “Speak a good word for the Church, the bride ot 
Christ.” 

After the hymn, “O Sion, haste,” the Rev. Cyrus T. Brapy gave 
the third address. He wove in the idea of the increase of the chil- 
dren’s offerings from year to year by a beautiful little tale in which 
he met the little brook on the mountain side, which increased to a 
river on the prairie, which grew into a stream, turning mills, and 
which swelled the mighty ocean’s tide at last. He wrought his 
audience to a high pitch of enthusiasm by the story of the boy who 
learned the word Credo at school, and at last traced it in the sand 
as a Missionary Bishop while the blows of the savages were raining 
upon his devoted head. 

This splendid meeting was closed by the hymn, “The Morning 
Light is Breaking,’ and the Bishop’s benediction. 

At night, St. Paul’s Church was filled to the door at the 
mass missionary meeting. ‘The service used was the missionary 
service published by the Society for such occasions. The vested 
choir of St. Paul’s sang, Miss Katie Elliott being the soloist in 
the offertories, “I have prayed for the peace of Jerusalem.” 
Bishop Scarborough was present in the chancel. After the 
hymn “The Church’s One Foundation,” and the service, read by 
the Rev. Joshua Kimber, assisted by the Rey. Robert B. Kimber 
in the lesson, Isaiah lx., Bisuop Tatsor gave the first address, 
on Domestie Missions. 

He said there was great confusion in the minds of busy laymen 
as to what was meant by the term, and related how a rector with a 
fine day and large congregation got only $200 for the purpose. On 
meeting a vestryman he took the opportunity of impressing on his 
mind in very plain terms what the subject really meant. and was 
met with, “Now you just tell the congregation what you’ve told me, 
next Sunday.” The result was $1,000 and everybody happy. The 
Bishop defined Domestic Missions as being the preaching of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ wherever it could be done. He applied this 
definition to what might be done here in Kentucky, in preaching and 
holding services from hamlet to hamlet. He said that missionary 
information begets missionary enthusiasm, that his former field, 
Wyoming, was what is called a missionary jurisdiction, and his 
present Diocese a real missionary Diocese—the most populous almost 
in the country. He praised the children’s offering, which in six 
weeks amounted to $97,000, and said it contrasted too favorably 
with the contributions of the parishes; that 2,000 parishes had not 
given a cent. He recommended the plan of securing subscriptions 
for this great object. 

Brsnop Francts, of Indiana, began by saying that he was doing 
at this time a thing he had resolved never to do again—speaking at 
the same meeting with Bishop Talbot. His reason was that the 
latter got all the money. How- 
ever, he wished to commend the 
resolution passed lately by the 
Board of Managers, that it was 
their judgment that the times 
demanded not retrenchment but 
enlargement. He said that 
one of the great English mis- 
sionary societies had never 
failed to get the support 
of any missionary whom it 
had found fit to be sent. The 
opportunities are coming thick 
and fast. There never were 
greater opportunities. ~The 
only trouble lies in the failing 
to realize both opportunity and 
responsibility. .It was in the 
days of her greatest poverty 
that the early Church put forth 
her greatest efforts. That was 
the reason that the Apostles, 


THE BISHOP OF INDIANA, 


“Che greatest opposition lies not in the dangers and persecu- 
tions to be undergone, but in the vis inertiae of the people at 
bome,’’—Rev. R. H. Mckim, D.D. 


instead of waiting until all were converted in Jerusalem, went 
to the “uttermost parts of the earth” in the accomplishment 
of their mission. He described most tellingly how the first 
Bishops of China and Japan—Boone and Williams—had been con- 
tent to go to those strange countries, if only, as one said, to oil 
the hinges of the doors to missionary work; to live there and 
learn a word here and there of those languages, and never preach a 
sermon for a long time—much less gain a convert. The existence of 
such schools and churches as St. John’s, Shanghai, Trinity Cathedral, 
Tokyo, ete., show how successful they were after all in the highest 
sense. 


The Rey. Ranpotew H. McKim, D.D., made a splendid appeal 


for missions as a whole. He deprecated the titles Domestic and 
Foreign, and said he believed in Misstons. There should be no 
limitation by appellatives to the work. If a heathen like Terence 
could use the words “Nihil humani mihi alienuwm est,’ then the 
Christian should assuredly say that nothing could be foreign to his 
sympathies in the cause of the spread of the gospel. Are they in 
reality different in character? No. The greatest opposition lies not 
in the dangers and persecutions to be undergone, but in the wis 
inertiae of the people at home. There are two great heresies, because 
they are direct choosing by the people, which are at the bottom of all 
opposition to the work of missions. The first is that the gospel of 
Jesus Christ is bestowed on us for our enlightenment, comfort, and 
well-being, to the exclusion of others’ needs; and secondly, the doubt 
that there is any great crying need of proclaiming the Christian 
religion to such people as the Buddhists, Brahmins, and Mohamme- 
dans. The speaker showed conclusively by citing the horrors of the 
late massacres in China and by citations from the speeches or writ- 
ings of Max Miiller, the Archbishop of Canterbury, Sir Bartle Frere, 
Lord Macdonald, and Lord Wallace, that there is a great need of 
extending our religion, and every Christian doing his uttermost to 
propagate our faith throughout the world. 


MONDAY MEETINGS, 


Tn connection with the Missionary Council there were two 
meetings held on Monday evening, the 22nd. The first was at 
St. Andrew’s Church in the interest of the Girls’ Friendly 
Society. Bishop Dudley presided, and spoke on the great good 
the society could do for both the beneficiaries and the bene- 
factors. Bishop Francis spoke from the standpoint of a work- 
ing Bishop’s attitude toward the Society, and Bishop Doane 
gave one of his beautiful addresses on the subject. Mrs. Breck- 
enridge Castleman, Branch President, and Miss Paddock, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Society, also addressed the meeting. The 
latter reported almost $5,000 as contributions of the Society in 
the past year. 

At Calvary Church, Bishop Gibson presiding, the meeting 
was addressed by Bishop Grafton on Prayer, by Bishop Talbot 
on the General History of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, and 
by Bishop Tuttle on “Prayer and-Service.” Both meetings 
were well attended. 


THE MISSIONARY COUNCIL. 


As far as human eye and ear can see and hear, as far as 
human heart can judge, this session of the Missionary Council 
has been one of the most successful conventions the Church has 
held so far in America. Everything has conspired by God’s 
blessing to contribute to its success. The weather has been most 
propitious, the attendance most encouraging. From the open- 
ing service at the Cathedral to the closing service when good 
standing room was difficult to be had, great crowds literally have 
attended to hear the news from the front. lLiederkranz Hall’s 
capacity was tested at every session and no resolution could be 
too formal, or discussion too dry, for the patience of the people. 
Very few left at any time during sessions, and these were 
hostesses who went to secure the greater comfort of their guests. 
Every minutest arrangement had been made for this purpose, 
and from the time when they arrived to see the words “Mission- 
ary Council” on the badge of committees, until their departure 
with the blessing and thanks of the community for their pres- 
ence, it was the unanimous testimony of all that they were most 
hospitably welcomed and entertained. 

The opening service was held on Tuesday, Oct. 23d, when 
Bishop Whipple celebrated the Holy Communion, assisted by 
the Bishop of Missouri as gospeller, and the Bishop of Kentucky 
as epistoler. Only the clergy received. The sermon by Bishop 
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Partridge of Kyoto was far more than a grand effort intellec- 


tually. 
THE SERMON. 


Text:—St. Matt. ii, part of verse 11: “And when they had 
opened their treasures, they presented unto Him gifts: Gold, Frankin- 
cense and Myrrh.” 

Alluding to the purposes of the gathered Council, as hearing 
news, taking counsel, and receiving God’s blessing, the Bishop con- 
tinued: It is fitting—preéminently fitting—that we should begin 
our Council with the Holy Communion, the central act of Christian 
Worship, for here time and distance fade away and we stand in the 
eternal present before the divine form of Him who is the One great 
High Priest in each and every Eucharist. Here He gives Himself to 
us, and here we give ourselves to Him. Here in deep gratitude to 
God for the blessings of our redemption we re-dedicate ourselves, 
our souls and bodies, to Him to be accepted, not for any intrinsic 
worth of our own but through the infinite merits of His ever-abiding 
sacrifice of love. Here we learn the great lesson of Christian giving; 
namely, that it is the measure of our gratitude to God for the bless- 
ings which we have received. 

The True Missionary Offering, then, is the theme to which IL 
would especially turn your thoughts this morning, as we draw near 
to the Table: of our common Lord at this opening service of the 
Missionary Council. 

Upon the background of sacred history there stand out in bold 
relief as if facing one another the two hills of Bethlehem and Cal- 
vary, marking for all time the beginning and the ending of the 
earthly life of the Son of God. The one the bright picture of earth’s 
greatest joy; the other, the dark shadow of its greatest sorrow; but 
the lesson of infinite love and sacrifice which they teach is one. 

The light that streams from that lovely Cross shines back along 
the pathway of the years and brings us at last to the manger bed, 
where in lowly adoration we must open our treasures and lay our 
gifts before Him. We of the Gentiles to-day dare offer no less than 
did our fore-runners, those sages of the East, who tendered to Him 
who was born King of the Jews, their gold, frankincense, and myrrh. 
In these offerings let us see illustrated then (1) the gift, (2) the 
purpose of giving, and (3) its cost. 

The gold—the most precious of metals—stands for the fact that 
the gift is the best that can be procured. 

The frankincense, the divinely appointed accessory of worship, 
represents the loving spirit that prompts the giver; it is the motive 
behind the action. Myrrh, the emblem of suffering, mortification, and 
death, tells of the real cost of the gift and what it has meant in 
sacrifice to him who offers it. This is the triple test by which we 
measure all giving, by which we distinguish the true from the false, 
in the lower things between man and fellow-man as in those higher 
realms where man holds intercourse with God. 

How instinctively does true love and friendship often show itself 
in the value of the gift itself, and what an index it always is of the 
real spirit which is behind it. Again, How hollow and meaningless 
is most of the present giving of our modern life, where it is done, as 
the recipient well knows, simply out of servile respect to the stern 
commands of a fashionable society, and like all the giving of the 
heathen nations, selfishly demands an equivalent in return. The 
soiled and defiling hand of the world has touched this as it has so 
many other virtues, and lowered it to a hollow formality, or made 
it a medium for the vulgar display of its earthly dross. 

Oh! what a depth of meaning in these three short sentences, 
“He gave the best he had.” “He gave it out of a loving heart.” “He 
suffered a loss in the giving.” : 

And turning now to those other and higher gifts which man 
offers to his Maker, the selfsame threefold test is applied even more 
rigorously than between man and man, for it is by this standard that 
every gift and offering is to be measured in the last great day. 

Yes, Beloved, these are to be the three great questions: Does it 
stand the test of the gold? Does it stand the test of the frankin- 
cense? Does it stand the test of the myrrh? 

Let us by God’s help learn to apply them here and now to our 
Missionary offerings. And, first, by way of introduction, I beg you to 
notice how personal it all is. They offered unto Him their gifts, and 
they offered them not through the medium or hands of others; they 
brought their treasures | themselves in person and Jaid them as loving 
tribute at His feet. 

And every offering for the extension of His Kingdom to-day, 
every life, every ounce of gold, every gift of whatever name or 
nature, every effort put forth by thought or word or deed, is in the 
end a personal offering to Him. 

And we cannot, we dare not, shirk the responsibility that is 
laid upon us to personally offer it. No organization within the 


“Che demand of the Church today is not economy, but 
expenditure; not retrenchment, but enlargement; and the laying 
out of our work must be not how much work can we do with 
the money that we have, but how much money must we have for 

. the work we have to do.’’—BisHor Doane. 
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“Tt was in the days of her greatest poverty that the early 
Church put forth her greatest efforts. Chat was the reason that 
the apostles, instead of waiting until all were converted in Jerusalem, 
Went to the ‘uttermost parts of the earth.’ ’’—BisHop Francis. 


Church, no Board or Committee or Society of your brother men, may 
even for a moment stand between you, my brethren, and your direct, 
personal effort put forth for your Lord and Master’s sake. 

It may not—indeed it cannot—all be in the same place and way, 
but somewhere, at home or abroad, in the Diocese, the parish, or the 
narrower circle of the home, in the form of the poor, the sick, the 
hungry, the naked, the ignorant, the unfortunate in any form, the 
sinner outside the loving warmth of Father’s House—there stands 
the divine form of Him who said, “Inasmuch as ye have done it to 
the least of one of these my brethren, ye have done it unto Me.” 
He looks upon you with the eyes of infinite love and compassion, 
and He waits for the treasures of loving effort and service that you— 
not through guild or society or secondary channel, but that you, 
personally are directly te lay at His feet. When that has been done, 
then, but not until then, we may be sure that the King will accept 
from His loyal subjects the offerings that we send to Him through 
His ministers and servants in all portions of His Kingdom; being 
pleased by an act of loving condescension to regard them as _ per- 
sonally presented to Him in spirit. The heart that tenders to Him 
this service is the heart that has found the true secret of happiness 
and success in all branches of the Church work. The real Mission- 
ary Spirit is the one that breathes through daily personal offering 
of life and self, in the sphere where God has placed us, and outside 
that sphere through the Church and her divine agencies to all the 
world. 

But a few short years ago a faithful and devoted missionary 
of our Church had the moral courage—all honor to him for it—to 
say to a gathering of wealthy ladies at a so-called missionary meet- 
ing in a large city parish not a thousand miles away, such words as 
these: “My dear Christian sisters, let me say to you frankly that 
however much you may do for the cause of Missions by your meetings 
and all the varied agencies at your command—however much you 
may think you are giving, the missionary work of this Church will 
never be what it ought to be until you are willing and ready to give 
Yourselves.” 

“ They were startling words to them; they had not thought of that 
before; they never invited him to speak to them again; their 
pride and selfishness had been wounded. Like those who listened 
to the great apostle, they were angry with him forsooth, because he 
had dared to tell them the truth. So we come back again to the 
beginning and realize that the measure of our missionary activity and 
interest is in the end the measure of our personal loyalty to our 
Lord and Master, and our willingness to take up the cross and follow 
Him. 

This we every one of us know to be the truth, but alas! how 
lukewarm and even cold we are in preaching and teaching it. How 
prone we are to allow it to be covered over and so gradually con- 
cealed by the idea that we are working in the interests of some ele- 
vating code of morals, some system of lofty ethics, some divine 
example, some great teaching, something to which we apply the word 
“Christianity” or even perhaps “The Church”—but it refuses to be 
concealed; the divine face of that crucified Redeemer follows us; 
follows us into the House of God, into the busy streets, into the 
silence of the closet chamber. It looks upon us with eyes that 
pierce to the innermost soul, and it asks, “Christian, what offering 
bringest thou to Me? I did not call thee to follow any company or 
band of men, to follow any code or teaching or religion, I called thee 
to follow Me; and being My disciple, to go and call others and bring 
them to My side. What offering bringest thou, My disciple, now to 
Me, thy Lord?” 

“They offered unto Him gold.” None but the most precious of 
metals could be worthy of the recipient. Gold! Not found free in 
nature but torn from the rock by brawny arms or dug from the 
shifting sand by the sweat of his brow—that for which man has had 
to toil and labor as for the iron and copper and lead, but which is 
ever the King of metals. Gold—the best product of his labor, as 
it is the sign and measure of service of the wage earner in every 
land. 

' The choicest mineral of the earth still under the primeval 
curse, wrung from its bosom by patient toil, the medium by which 
man has intercourse with his brother man throughout the world, it 
_ is fittingly chosen and recognized as the emblem of human labor and 
skill—the best that man has to give. 

We to-day offer unto Him gold. We may not, aye we dare not, 
knowingly offer less. Yes! We give, in all its richness and full- 
ness of its meaning, we give our gold to the Church’s Missions! 
‘How it sweeps away in an instant the whole array of baser metals 
which a half-hearted and selfish Christianity would tender to the 
service of its Lord. It condemns alike the poor and unfitted work- 
man as it does the dull and tarnished tools. How imperious is its 
‘demand! For see, it rejects as unworthy of its“service the men 
and women who have been failures at home, and who are more certain 
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to be failures, and sometimes very pitiable and costly failures, abroad. 
It demands an examining and testing of the moral worth of its 
candidates as searching as any of that of human institutions in the 
physical and intellectual world. It dares to say that he or she who 
has not a single positive quality whatever, but is simply a series of 
pious negations, is not “good enough” to go on a foreign Mission 
across the sea, or a home Mission in the alleys of the adjoining 
street, or on any Mission whatever. 

It demands the finest material in both man and woman, and 
consecrates to itself every advantage of training that they may have 
been able to attain—nothing less will do. But its demands are not 
satisfied with this. The golden workman is worthy of and must have 
the golden tool. The mission building must be the best, not necessar- 
ily the most extravagant, but the best fitted for the end it has in 
view. The Theological Seminary, the hospital, the school, must one 
and all be worthy of being offered as gold to Him in whose name they 
stand. 

“TI desire to found here an institution in which the humblest 
Chinese Coolie carried into its wards can have the same medical and 
surgical advantages that he could in the finest hospital in New 
York”—was the standard set long since for one of our great medical 
missions in Asia. Grand words they were and most fitly spoken, the 
truth therein contained applies to all. 

“They offered unto Him frankincense.” What is the motive that 
lies behind the Mission gift? Let us go back a step further and ask: 
What are the means and methods employed to interest people, as the 
phrase goes, in the Church’s Missions at home and abroad? Alas! 
How often do we find anything and everything but the one true object 
of praise and adoration to Him whom the Gentiles of old offered 
their frankincense. We play upon the people’s feelings, we attract 
their curiosity or excite their passing interest by a recital of what is 
curious or grotesque or strange or pitiful or even humorous in those 
to whom we minister, and we think we have done our duty; but the 
offering which our listener lays upon the alms-bason will be rejected 
in the Courts of heaven, for it was not, and could not by the very 
nature of the case be, given in the spirit of personal love to a re- 
deeming Lord. We need to go much deeper than all this, Beloved, if 
we wish to make any real and lasting impression upon those whose 
cobperation and sympathy we are soliciting. The missionary exhibit 
of idols and silks and bronzes and curious and cunning products of 
men’s hands is only useful as a stepping stone to something higher. 
It fails utterly if we stop at making it a thing in itself. The Christ- 
ian world will tire of it ere long, as they have already tired of the 
cant about perishing heathens, as they are sure to tire of the mission- 
ary whose only claim to their attention is that he has the bad taste 
to tell his humorous stories in the pulpit, or even worse, from the 
chancel rail. 

We have dwelt too long upon externals. The Church demands 
of us now that we should give unto thinking men and women the 
reason and philosophy of the deeper things that are within. Base not 
your Medical Missions upon mere charity or humanitarianism, or 
even solely upon divine precept and example, but upon the great and 
ever living fact of the INCARNATION, which sanctified our humanity 
forever, and in and by the power of which we raise and heal our fel- 
low creature from disease, which is the natural outcome and conse- 
quence of sin. Show that your Mission Schools in whatever portion 
of the great field they may be located, are an essential part of His 
work, who is the Light of the World, in redeeming man from the 
curse of ignorance. 

Do not stop with telling people pitiful tales of the degradation 
of woman in all Oriental lands, but go on to show them how only in 
the religion which sings the Magnificat is it possible for her ever 
to find her true position in this or in any land. In a word, go back to 
the principles which underlie all Mission work and effort, and show 
how personal love to a personal Being must be the mainspring of it 
all, and try to awaken a lJethargie Church, drugged into insensibility 
by its narrowness and selfishness, to its magnificent duties and privi- 
leges and to its awful responsibilities for carrying forward the 
Kingdom of God. 

“They offered unto Him myrrh.” Our Missionary gifts can only 
be accepted as they have caused sacrifice of self in the giving; this is 
the last and most crucial test. 

It demands the life of the brilliant young student who seems 
to the eyes of his instructors to be so sorely needed at home, and 
the institution suffers an irreparable loss, It comes to the mother in 
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‘Charity begins at home; it cannot end there, but if it is” 
true, genuine charity, it must begin with our own and our next 
neighbors, and then it will, it must overflow and spread abroad, — 
and reach the circumference. Love which lights up the face for 
strangers and scowls upon parents and children, is a very poor. 
apology for love. $o missionary zeal and work which refuse to. 
minister to those at our doors and who are of our kith and kin, 
and go abroad to seck fields of exercise, are misguided and tmis- 
spent. ‘This ought ye to have done, and not to leave the other 
undone.’ ’’—Bisuor Seymour. 


“Fis T understand it, the whole system of the Church rests 
on the assumption, not that it is a society of the good people, but 
that it is a society sent into the world by Christ for the purpose 
of helping to make men better.?’—Bisnor Epsaxv. : 


the home of luxury and demands the sacrifice of the daughter whom 
she loves more dearly than all the rest. It comes to the community 
and demands the life and service of one of whom they said, “Let all 
others go if only he remains.” It takes these all—the pain and sacri- 
fice are inevitable, but to that mother’s heart there shall come a 
blessing greater than she has ever known before, and that parish or 
institution or community shall through the loss be elevated to a 
grander and a higher conception of Christian giving, as they come 
to realize through profound personal experience, the meaning of the 
offering of the myrrh. 

How this severe and searching test sweeps away much that we 
have held dear to our Missionary Collectors’ hearts! 

It does away at once with the long category of the Mission boxes, 
filled with their ragged garments and the worn-out refuse of our 
garrets, which have cost us nothing to part with. It rejects the old 
Sunday School library with its torn and faded volumes that have 
encumbered the shelves so long and should be food for flames and not 
for Missionary Schools. 

It refuses to endanger the life of the native Christian by using 
the case of rusty and out-of-date surgical instruments which the 
Christian doctor donates to the Mission hospital (I speak whereof I 
know), or by accepting the boxes of antiquated drugs no longer 
salable, which “may be” good enough for the heathen. It will have 
none of these. It not only rejects them all, but it denounces the 
whole system as disgraceful, and in the name of Him who said “Thou 
shalt not offer unto the Lord thy God the maimed, the halt, or the 
blind.” “Thou shalt not make an offering of that which costs thee 
nothing’’—it asks of each individual Christian to stop and think who 
it is to whom he really is tendering a meaningless and unacceptable 
offering. They offered unto Him the myrrh as well as the frankin- 
cense and gold! 

And so, Beloved, as we draw nigh unto His sacred presence now, 
nigh unto Him who is the same yesterday, to day, and forever, to 
whom the wise men brought their offering in days of old, and to whom 
through all.ages the Church has been and will be offering her gifts 
until He comes again, let us come in the spirit of the text. Let us, 
re-consecrating ourselves to Him here before His altar to-day, pledge 
ourselves and those committed to our care, to offer to Him from this 
day forth, in thought, in word, in deed, through the missions of His 
Church, the very best we haye—to tender to Him as a loving offering 
of gratitude all that we hold precious and dear to us in life, and to 
stand ready to consecrate it to His blessed service, at any cost or 
sacrifice, 

Even so we come, O gracious, loving Lord, and opening now our 
treasures at Thy feet, offer unto Thee our gold, our frankincense, our 
myrrh! Amen. 


At 3 p.m. the Council met in Liederkranz Hall for organi- 
zation. Then or subsequently there were present 27Bishops, 
130 priests, and 20 laymen. The Bishop of Kentucky, Dr. Dud- 
ley, made the address of welcome: 


We are glad to see you. If anyone says Howdy to you, take it as 

a friendly greeting. Because you are members of the Christian 
host, because you are sons of the King, because you belong to the old 
Church which was from the beginning, because ye are going to do 
what ye are going to do, therefore I bid you welcome. The meaning 
of the times is seen in the word 
BHapansion. The Constitution 
of the U. S. does not tell us 
how to let go. The missionary 
proclamation is to every crea- 
ture. A large part of the mis- 
sion work can be done only by 
coéperation. We are bound to 
carry the Gospel everywhere, 
despite any and all opposition, 
though some international com- 
plications have been caused by 
the indiscretion of some mis- 
sionaries. Lord Salisbury said 
at the S. P..G. meeting: “You 
know missionaries are not popu- 
lar at the Foreign Office.” The 
common saying is in some quar- 
ters, “First the missionary, then 
the consul, then the gunboat.” 
Now, haye the missionaries 
alone asked any intervention of 
the government on their behalf? 
No. The-truth is that the 
apathy of the Christian Church is the hardest thing to bear in the 
‘matter. I hope that this Council will speak out loud and clear to all 
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the nations. We must convert the leaders. ‘There are more Bishops 
present at this meeting .than ever before, except when the meeting 18 
coincident with the meeting of the General Convention. But there is 
only one presbyter and one layman present of the Board of Managers. 
There is no maybe about this cause, it must be. And because you are 
going to take counsel about these matters I am glad you are come. 

Tue BrsHop or New JERSEY (Dr. Scarborough), of the Commit- 
tee to make arrangements made the response on behalf of the Council. 
He said that if not one word had been spoken of welcome the mem- 
bers of this Council might still 
feel themselves welcome by rea- 
son of the warm welcome by the 
committees and the manifold 
arrangements for their comfort 
which had been made. It was 
to Bishop Dudley that the 
Church turned at the fall of 
Langford, the leader of the 
missionary host. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury had in- 
vited him, with Bishop Doane, 
to be the preachers at the bi- 
centenary of the S. P. G. 

What is the use of this 
Council? As the Egyptians 
used to make baskets of bul- 
rushes with food, ete., in the 
times of flood, and send them 
down stream to bring comfort 
to some poor sufferers, so we 
should send a word of cheer to 
the Bishop of Texas—another 
to the Bishop of Shanghai—to 
let them know that we won’t 
desert them. I believe that the Church will be better and stronger for 
the persecutions of to-day, and that they will prove blessings in dis- 
guise. A fair proportion of the wealth should be given so that we 
may be able to send an army to convert that yellow nation. It is 
with pleasant rejoicings that we greet you here in Louisville. 

Mr. Kimper presented the reports which were all referred to 
committees consisting of Bishops, priests, and laymen. 


Tue MISSIONS OF THE CHURCH. 


Under this topic, the Rey. Arrnur §. Lioyp, D.D., Gen’l Secre- 
tary of the Board of Missions, gave “The Review of the Year.” He 
paid his respects to the memory of the two members of the Board 
who had died during the year 
past—Bishop Williams and Mr, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt. He con- 
gratulated the Church on the 
good feeling which exists to- 
ward Missions. He had never 
gone to one congregation nor 
one church which had not an- 
swered favorably and richly his 
appeal. Let us make our pray- 
ers to Him who alone gives us 
the power to do His work. It 
was an inspiring spectacle to 
see candidates for Confirmation 
presented by an Indian priest 
where whites had been mas- 
sacred some years before. As 
to the blacks, Archdeacon Rus- 
sell’s report shows that there 
is no position which is appro- 
priate to a free man to whieh 
they cannot. aspire. | Bishop 
Graves’ message is “Tell the 
young men and women -to be 
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ready for greater and more 
work.” The sermon of the morning would prove an omen for the 
future. Let us give the best we have to help establish His Kingdom 


upon earth. 

SECRETARY KimMBER made a financial statement to the Council. 
Up to the middle of August the outlook had been very gloomy, but 
one man had put his shoulder to the wheel and had raised $33,000, 
and a large legacy had, come .in. which was inimediately available. 


“Our Board of Managers works at considerable disadvantage — 
in undertaking the control of all the Church’s great missionary 
work from only one common centre. Tt fires at too long a range; 
and hence no wonder if sometimes it fails to hit. Why could we - 


- hot have certain wide areas of. missionary Provinces, some four or 
five in number, such as one in the Middie West, centering ine 
Chicago, one in the South centering in, Atlanta or New Orleans, . 
one on the Pacific slope, dia! it oan FrawiscOe TBIHRE 
DUCED ESON. be Pe yoogh Ad. ie ister 
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REPORT or THE BoArp or MANAGERS. 


ie The general report of the Board of Managers, after relating 
routine matters pertaining to the membership and officers of the 
Board, stated the arrangement that had been made for episcopal 
supervision in the islands which haye lately come within the influ- 
ence of the United States; stated that increased appropriations had 
been made for work among the colored people; that efforts to bring 
about auxiliary relations with the Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes had 
failed; that the work among English-speaking people in the Republic 
of Mexico for which an appropriation had been made last year, had 
not been as successful as had been anticipated; that more than 
$20,000 was raised by Chaplain Pierce for work in the Philippines; 
that an appeal had been made by a special committee, of which the 
Bishop of Pennsylvania was chairman, for this work and work in all 
our new possessions, but it had not met with such response as had 
been looked for. In speaking of the excellent work of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, it was stated that the salary of the Bishop of Alaska 
is now drawn from the income of the missionary episcopate fund 
created by the united offering of 1895, and that two other Missionary 
Bishops are supported by individual members of the Auxiliary, while 
other liberal gifts had been received from the Auxiliary. The Sun- 
day School Lenten Offering plan has so far succeeded that something 
in excess of $97,000 was contributed by that plan in the present year. 
It was noted that “It is a sad thing that so many parishes content 
themselves with the Sunday School offerings, giving nothing besides 
for that glorious work which our Saviour in person instituted and 
commanded.” The number of Sunday Schools contributing in 1900 
was 3,338. 

Attention was called to the improvements in the Spirit of Mis- 
sions, the cireulation of which has grown more than 1,000 during the 
year. That of the Young Christian Soldier has fallen off to the extent 
of 2,473, and the circulation of the Quarterly Message was stated to 
be a disappointment. A large number of pamphlets have been dis- 
tributed. 

The action of last May in regard to appropriations, with the 
subsequent modifications made at the meeting of October 9th, both 
of which have been heretofore published, were briefly stated, and the 
financial statement shows that the gross receipts of the Society, in- 
cluding “specials,” were $1,004,349.69, of which amount the direct 
contributions available amounted to $439,824.33, and legacies paid 
into the Society amounted to $255,104.59. The direct contribu- 
tions show an increase as compared with last year of $51,731.98, 
divided between Domestic, Foreign, and General missions. The 
Society has been saved from the embarrassment of running into debt 
only by reason of legacies paid in, the contributions being inadequate 
for the work which the Church has undertaken. Of the increase 
mentioned, only $11,000 comes from parishes. The number of par- 
ishes and missions contributing to the work of the Society was 
3,963, as against 3,746 last year. The cost of administering the 
affairs of the Society, including publications, was six and six-tenths 
per cent. of the receipts for missions. 

Accompanying the report were presented in the form of written 
pamphlets, the usual reports upon Domestic Missions, Foreign Mis- 
sions, the Woman’s Auxiliary, the American Church Building Fund 
Commission, The Church Society for Promoting Christianity amongst 
the Jews, and the special report upon Church work in Mexico, all of 
which may be obtained by addressing the Church Missions House. 


OPPORTUNITIES AND DEMANDS. 


Tur Bisnor or New York said he supposed it was a violation 
of confidence to tell that the “one” who had spent his vacation in 
raising $40,000 to relieve the needs of the Society was Bishop Doane. 
That and the extraordinarily large attendance of Bishops was an 
indication of the evangeliza- 
tion of the episcopal order. 
There never was a more mo- 
mentous hour than this in 
which we live. Opportunities 
—the word means literally the 
open port. What harbors have 
opened themselves to mission- 
ary effort in the past year? It 
is difficult to say. There is, 
however, a marvelous trans- 
formation in the East. It is 
impossible to observe the reso- 
lution which was passed by the 


Council, that. no topic of a 
political character should be 
discussed here. We cannot 


talk of missionary topics with- 
out touching on political ones. 
Our Secretary of State has led 
the way for Lord Salisbury 
and the Emperor William in 
deciding upon a policy of pro- 
cedure. The “open door” makes 
the great opportunity, and 
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it is of paramount importance. 
I suppose this subject has been assigned to me partly because 


Che Living Church. 


“We have dwelt too long upon externals. Che Church de- 
mands of us now that we should give unto thinking men and women 
the reason and philosophy of the deeper things that are within. 
Base not your Medical Missions upon mere charity or humanitarian- 
ism, or even solely upon divine precept and example, but upon the 
great and ever living fact of the Tncarnation, which sanctified our 
humanity forever, and in and by the power of which we raise and 
heal our fellow creature from disease, which is the natural outcome 
and consequence of sin.’ —Bisrop Parrrince. 


I have been recently in another hemisphere. Wherever I went in 
India, Burmah, and Ceylon, as well as in China, Japan, and the 
Philippine Islands, there was one note in it all—that of the highest 
inspiration. A singular characteristic of buoyancy and hopefulness 
pervaded them all. There was everywhere some spark which 
responded to the kindly spoken Christian word. There are other 
opportunities in missionary activities. There should be a re-adjust- 
ment of our attitude toward other religions. The chart which paints 
the heathen world black I would not have painted entirely black. The 
words which St. Paul uses to the Athenians mean not literally “too 
superstitious,” but “rather God-fearing.” Some of the noblest char- 
acters of the heathen world are looking anxiously for a closer contact 
with our own Christian civilization. Such a man was, e. g., the Prince 
of Nawadja, on the edge of Cashmere. The most appalling thing I 
saw was the contemptuous disdain of the white races for the natives. 

The Bishop took a ride in a jinrikisha and asked what the fare 
was. The man answered, “One rupee,” whereupon a European struck 
him violently on the side of the head, knocking him half way across 
the road, and said, “You scoundrel, you have no right to charge so 
much.” There should be an era of new manners among these 
peoples. The Bishop thanked Bishop Partridge for the keynote of 
lis sermon of the morning and said he wished he had used less re- 
serve in pushing the point home, that we must give our best and 
choicest in order to give worthily, lift up to them the image of Jesus 
Christ and find your highest joy in ministering to the peoples all 
around the world. 

Tue Bisnor or ALBANy.—In one sense these two words’ are 
synonyms. The Church’s opportunities are the Church’s demands. 
I can never forget, as a boy, one of my dear father’s ringing addresses 
in Burlington College, which 
was headed “Opportunities are 
Duties.” Surely if one believes 
in God’s providence, in God’s 
presence, in God’s government, 
of the world and of the Church, 
that is true which I said at the 
great missionary meeting in 
Exeter Hall last summer, that 
when God opens the door of 
Opportunity He writes “Re- 
sponsibility” upon its outer 
side. So that in this sense the 
subject is one. But in its treat- 
ment one may well separate 
the demands from the oppor- 
tunities, because the one is the 
practical outcome and applica- 
tion of the other, 

You have been told what 
the opportunities are, I want to 
tell you what I think are the 
consequent demands. The first 
is the recognition that Missions 
is—I do not say are, because all missions are one—Missions is the life 
of the Christian soul and the life of the Christian Church. One of our 
great shortcomings in our day, and I suppose it has been always so, 
has been always making separate compartments of our consciences, 
and separate departments of life. Of the first we have a compartment 
for penitence, another for belief, another. for obedience, and another 
for love, and one for missions. But the things are inseparable. There 
is no penitence that does not set us, after the example of the thief on 
the cross, to soften other hearts beside our own. .Hven the despair 
of the rich man’s poor soul in hell led him to want to do something 
for the five brethren. There is no belief that does not accept Jesus 
Christ, not only as “One who loved me and gave Himself for me,” but 
as the One whom we believe to be the Saviour of the world. There is 
no obedience that does not hear and heed the Master’s command to 
preach the Gospel to every creature. And there is no love that does 
not liken itself to the Divine love and long for other souls. 

The same thing is true about the departments of lfe—prayer, 
and praise, and communion, and meditation, and almsgiving, and then 
off in some remote corner, hidden away, the department of missions. 
And it would be just as possible to try and separate the functions of 
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the human body and try and keep them in action apart from each 
other ; digestion, and respiration, and circulation and the rest. Really 
and truly missions stand for that which governs and quickens all the 
rest, without which they are arrested, namely, the circulation of the 
blood; and so Missions is life. 


And the next demand is that we ought to give up discriminating 
and differentiating adjectives. All missions are foreign in one sense 
because their object is to make men no longer “strangers and for- 
eigners but fellow citizens with the saints and of the household of 
God.” And iri another and quite as true a sense no missions are 
foreign, because there are no foreigners. Physically there are none, 
because the world is knit together with bands of steel and links of 
fire; and spiritually there are none, because all men everywhere are 
one in the Divine humanity of Him who was made not a man but 
man, “all dead in Adam, all to be made alive in Christ.” 

It is perhaps utopian so far as the possibility of practical appli- 
cation goes, but it would solve all the difficulties, would pay all the 
debts, and do all the duties, if the Christian Church would pour out 
its offerings into one great treasury to be distributed as there is need 
for the extension of the Kingdom of God on earth, whether in 
heathen lands or at home, in a District or in the Diocese, in the slums 
of a city or in the waste places of the world. We are going to wipe 
out the false distinction between organized Dioceses and Missionary 
Districts. Would that the day might come when the Church should 
know nothing but missions, as the magnet that would draw the love 
out of men’s hearts and the money out of their hoardings to the only 
work worth doing in the world, the winning of souls to Christ. 

The last of the three demands that there is time to speak of is 
the demand for a reversal of our method of administration, Being in 
and of the constant anxiety of the Board of Managers as to ways and 
means, I fully recognize the purpose of the action which proposed a 
reduction of stipends in certain places. I think the discrimination 
against Dioceses was a mistake, I think the indiscriminateness of 
application to all Dioceses was a mistake. I believe there are points 
to which help has been given so Jong that it does harm, as random 
almsgiving cultivates beggary. I believe the Board has got to take 
the duty and the odium of finding out such places in Dioceses or in 
Districts and of dealing with them individually. But it must not be 
done to save money, to enable the Board to do its work with less, to 
cut the coat according to the cloth. The demand of the Church to-day 
is not economy, but expenditure; not retrenchment, but enlargement ; 
and the laying out of our work must be not how much work can we do 
with the money that we have, but how much money must we have for 
the work we have to do. And this must be not a mere sentiment, ap- 
plauded to the echo and expressed in resolutions with no resolve, but 
it must be a deep purpose founded on a real principle. A pledge 
to spend less money is an appeal to give less money, and the best way 
to getting less money. We have this work to do. We haye a general 
impression, and we ought to make it accurate and liberal, as to what 
it will cost. China, and Japan, and Africa, the negroes and the 
Indians, Porto Rico and the Philippines, Cuba, the teeming West, 
the old Dioceses (in many of which there are the things that remain 
and are ready to perish which we must hasten to save), and the new 
openings that come from time to time. Let us set out to get what we 
need. The rule of the C. M. 8. which is a live society and doing splen- 
did work, is to employ all missionaries that apply and then get the 
money for them. We have not, I grieve to say, that call, because we 
are often lacking men as well as means. But surely we may take,the 
motto of the other old society, still full of vigor in its venerable 
years, and not shut our ears to the Macedonian cry, “Come over and 
help us.” 

I am not quite ready to endorse or to accept the theory and the 
test that Mr. Osborne made the other day at the Conference of the 
Church Clubs, that the absence of Bishops from Missionary Councils 
is a-token of episcopal indifference to missionary work; but I am 
quite ready to confess my share in the sin of that element of selfish- 
ness which takes various names and various forms and is equally 
odious in them all, because diocesanism or even nationalism is just as 
selfish as individualism or parochialism. And there is no horizon 
for the Christian eye, and no limit for the Christian effort, but “the 
uttermost parts of the earth.” 


TUESDAY EVENING. 


In the evening from 8 to 11 p. m. there was a very largely at- 
tended reception at the Galt House to the members of the Missionary 
Council. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


There were early celebrations at Grace, the Advent, the Cathe- 
dral, and Calvary each day. There was quite a lively discussion the 
first thing on Wednesday morning anent the proposal to eliminate 
the word Foreign from the title of the Society except where it was 
absolutely necessary by reason of its incorporated name. 

Tur BisHor or Fonp pu Lac opposed the carrying of the Gospel 
to regions where there was already a branch of the Catholic Church 
at work, and his Coadjutor-elect, Rev. R. H. WrtiEr, JR., said: “I 
beg in God’s name that we fight the heathen and let the Christians 
alone.” Tur BISHOP oF ALBANY thought that as Father Sherman had 
confessed that the Cubans were without any religion, it was our 


‘region which besought Christ to depart out of their coasts. 
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bounden duty to carry them the Gospel. THE BisHop or NEw JER- 
Sry said he thought the Church Missionary Society would do very 
well, and Mr. Parker, of New Jersey believed in “carrying the Gospel 
to every creature.” 

The Rev. Mr. Faworrr of Chicago proposed the amendment to 
strike out the “P, E.,” leaving the “Missionary Society of the Church 
in the U. S. A.” This was laid on the table. 

THe Rey. R. H. McKim, D.D. of Washington, took high ground 
against the term foreign as he had in his sermon of Sunday evening 
last. 

THE BisHop or Missouri read a resolution from the hands of 
Bishop Gillespie asking the Council to take into advisement whether 
it would not be well to have sectional committees advisory to the 
Board of Missions. 

Mr. G. R. FarrBangs, of Florida, introduced a resolution approy- 
ing the action of the Board of Managers of the 9th of October, and 
heartily concurring in the resolutions passed; looking forward to an 
increase of efforts to supply all the needs of the mission work; which 
was carried unanimously. 


MISSIONS THE VOCATION OF THE CHURCH. 


Tn the absence of the Hon. L. Bradford Prince, the Rev. REESE F. 
Axsop, D.D., rector of St. Ann’s, Brooklyn, took the first subdivision 
“In the Individual.” 

He said that Expansion is a principle of life. This quality of 
life is illustrated in all forms from the lowest to the highest forms. 
Take any species of bacteria, and if unhindered they would in a 
short time propagate until they covered the waters of the globe. 
There is a constant tendency to reproduction. Healthy life pushes 
out naturally. With animal life it is the same, as witness the won- 
derful forms of evolution. There is a rapid multiplication to such an 
extent that there is no possibilty of feeding and nourishing them. 
In the human being there is an imperative instinct to propagate. It 
is so also nationally. A strong, virile nation cannot be held in. This 
country has pushed out further and further from the old limits to the 
Mississippi and the Gulf, then to the Pacific, then to the isles of the 
sea. There is a great differentiation in the spiritual life. “I am 
come that they might have life, and that they might have it more 
abundantly,” says Christ the Lord. Is the distinct life from Jesus 
Christ to be the distinctive character of the Christian’s life? Then it 
is a mission life. There is the expansive tendency in every true 
Christian. Our Lord was here to make disciples and then he brought 
them to make other disciples. His first word is “Come unto Me,” 
His second, “Go ye.” So we have the mission of the twelve, then the 
seventy, then 500 at His Ascension into heaven. There is the solemn 
duty therefore that every one be a missionary. Perhaps there were 
even children among the 120. They made it their business to bring 
thousands to Jesus Christ. “They that were scattered abroad by the 
persecution after the death of Stephen went everywhere preaching.” 
This is the Christian’s business. All our difficulties of appropria- 
tions would be eliminated if this principle were made the furniture 
of every mind and heart. Said Mr. Moody to a man who on being 
asked whether he were a Christian said it was none of his business: 
“Sir, it is my business.” The country of the Gadarenes was the only 
On His 
return they received Him with openiarms. Why? Because a sick 
man had told them what had been done for him. 

The Rev. Ernest M. Srires of Grace Church, Chicago, handled 
the subdivision “In the Parish” most earnestly and effectually. He 
said the vocation of the Church is three-fold. 1. To glorify God; 
2. To sanctify herself; 3. To extend His Kingdom. Mission work is 
the means of this extension. The dis- 
tinction should be made between the 
means and the end. How shall the 
Church realize its mission? The Church 
does not realize its mission and vocation. 
Why? There are three things needed. 
1. The power of recollection. She has 
forgotten some things, or but too dimly 
remembers them, She has forgotten that 
her great Head was a missionary, She 
should value her mission in proportion 
to the cost of her redemption. “In re- 
membrance of Me,” we are to do this. 
Our thoughts are fixed too lightly upon 
this, or are fixed lightly on too many 
things. To gather up our thoughts from 
these so many things and to apply them as God meant them to be 
applied—this is the power of true remembrance, : 

2. The lack of gratitude. We will never make the Church 
generous until we make her grateful. A little boy at a mission 
festival standing with an orange, some candy, and other things in his 
hands and arms said, “Say, Mister, don’t you think I’ve got more 
than my share?” It is a great inspiration—the realization-of the 
blessings of the Gospel. Let judgment begin with the house of God. 
The time has come for us to do what we are pretending to do. 

3. The lack of devotion. We say our prayers more often than 
we pray. We are commanded to take heaven by storm. We must 
pray our way into the presence of God, May I ask, how often do 
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we pray? When a man has learned to pray he has learned to con- 
secrate himself. Take the simplest prayer—the Lord’s Prayer. Until 
we have hallowed God’s name we cannot pray, “Thy Kingdom come.” 
We must give to help Him. Do we pray, and offer ourselves as the 
fulfillment of our prayer? We priests are very guilty and responsi- 
ble in this matter. 

How to make parishes realize that missions is the vocation of 
the Church? What is consecration? Absolute setting apart of all 
that a man is and all that he has. He told the story of an artist 
who painted a picture with but one color—a brilliant golden-red; 
and how this was his heart’s blood. That color would never fade. 
It will not fade if we give ourselves. Are we not a little afraid of 
the word conversion? Not quite, but only half-turned? Every ser- 
mon should be missionary. 

Mr. Burton MAnsrietp of Connecticut handled the subdivision 
“Tn the Diocese” quite ably. _He said: Of course Missions in the 
vocation of the Church. Missions constitute the charter of the 
Church, not only of the world above, but also of this world. The 
power which she possesses of propagating herself is the power by 
which she lives. She can appeal to men as no other religion can. 
What is true of one is true of others. Our Sunday Schools, our 
parishes, as of individuals. We used to have a lot of little inde- 
pendent parishes. When we realized that we could put more than 
one Diocese into a State, we learned the true idea. Just as there is 
selfishness in the parish, so there is in the Diocese. As Bishop 
Tuttle puts it, “We must grow out and around.” Divide the country 
up into sections to present the cause of missions until it has come 
into touch with every station in the country. I consider Bishop 
Gillespie’s resolution all right. We ought to know the condition 
of things in every missionary district in this and in every other 
land. Let us have six more secretaries if necessary. It will cost 
money, but if we have faith the thing will be accomplished. I 
believe there will be no difficulty in raising the money. If the 
Church does not expand she dies. It is not for us to say whether 
the nation shall expand or not, but the Church must. 

BisHop TUTTLE gave some statistics which he said were like 
sausages: they depended largely upon the maker. As the maker 
doesn’t make his meat, but prepares his sausages from the meat, 
so I have carefully prepared these facts from the statistics afforded 
in the year ending with Aug. 31st, 1899. Parishes are divided into 
those having over 300 communicants, those from 100-300, and from 
50-100. There are really only 1,495 parishes derelict in the matter 
of missionary offerings. Oregon has no parish giving nothing. Mon- 
tana has one parish giving nothing. Lexington has one parish giv- 
ing nothing. At the other end, Pennsylvania has 17, New York 32, 
Ohio 25, Maryland 21, Virginia 24, and Southern Virginia has 36 
parishes giving nothing. The latter two give largely, however, as 
was afterward explained, to the work of the American Church Mis- 
sionary Society. 


WORK IN CUBA, 


THE Rey. Wo. H. McGen, a missionary in the city of Havana, 
and one of the priests of the Diocese of Kentucky, was then pre- 
sented to the Council. He said his duty was two-fold. First, to give 
a brief account of the things which had been done, and second, to 
mention things left undone, to bring the opportunities of the field 
before them. The changes of the past year have been few and not 
inviting. There have been no new points reached. We expect to 
begin services soon at Santiago de Cuba. At Bolondron there have 
been most encouraging results. After six months’ work a class of 
forty-four was presented to the Bishop of Pennsylvania for Confirma- 
tion at his last visitation. The orphanage there has been wisely 
abandoned. Fourteen inmates were transferred to Matanzas and 
lost to the Church. The Jesus Orphanage at Matanzas will soon be 
consecrated. At Matanzas there has been great opposition from 
the Romanists, with persecution. There are not enough books for 
the scholars of the public schools and some have been obliged to 
close after thirteen years’ work. The orphanage there has grown 
to the limit of its capacity. The Rev. Pedro Duarte, the priest 
there, has been obliged to see the sectarians get ahead of us with a 
fine church after his labor of eighteen long years. The Methodists 
have the first Protestant church building in Cuba. In Havana the 
quarters of the Church have been removed from the school building. 
It had still a cheap mission chapel appearance. There has been an 
increase of 200 in the congregation. There are less civilians about 
than a year ago. Our hold on our present poor quarters is very pre- 
carious. We may be ordered out at any day on a day’s notice. We 
have a deacon ministering there. 


AMERICAN CHuRCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


At the afternoon session BisHoPp PETERKIN presented the report 
of the American Church Missionary Society. The report states that 
the society finds itself embarrassed by the fact that more individuals 
do not take up the idea that Diocese agencies might be used for the 
furtherance of the Gospel as is the case in the Church of England. 
The disbursements of the past year were $62,007.56. For Brazil, 
Cuba and domestic missions, $24,665.07, and for specials, $27,634.37. 
For domestic missions there were but $3,006.21 spent. There should 
be more decided efforts employed to increase the work in the domes- 
tie field. In Brazil the missions could be indefinitely extended. 
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Bishop Kinsolving has marked a distinct advance in the progress of 
his efforts. The appropriations for the work haye been $14,551.21. 
There are seven clergy and the contributions have been $4,991.10, 
There are 443 communicants and 413 Sunday School scholars. 

In Cuba the conditions are changing very much and we know 
not what each day may bring forth. There are four clergy with 
fifteen lay helpers. The appropriations have been $7,543.31 and for 
the Orphanage $6,548. There have been $2,500 contributed toward 
a church building in Havana. 

The following resolution was presented; 


The Missionary Council receives the report of the American Church 
Missionary Society with satisfaction, and commend all its efforts for 
increase of funds. 


PAROCHIAL ORGANIZATION FOR Missionary Work, 


The topic for discussion was taken up by the Rev. Dr. RocrErs 
IsraEL of Seranton, Pa. He had prepared quite an elaborate paper as 
the result of a circular letter sent to 250 parishes in the East. 
Eighty-four replies had been received and it was a great pity that 
the shortness of the time allotted him did not permit him to finish 
reading the paper. The information gleaned was that most parishes 
had no organization for such work. Recommendations and plans 
mentioned included monthly missionary meetings; envelopes for 
HKaster offerings; special sermons; bulk appropriations; visits from 
Archdeacons and missionaries; missionary instruction to Sunday 
Schools; pledges, ete. The excellent conclusion at one place was: 
“Just the love of Christ, and some knowledge of the work.” 

Mr. Joun W. Woon, the Corresponding Secretary of the Society, 

was then presented to continue the topic. He said he had been 
advised to go for the clergy. He was not at all enamored of any 
number of new organizations 
in the Church. He thought 
there were about enough at 
hand if used rightly. He held 
that no Cathedral organization, 
no matter how well equipped, 
is doing its work efficiently un- 
less the first object be mission- 
ary. Not to create new wheels, 
but to put new life into the 
‘old ones—this is most neces- 
sary. Our inheritance is so 
grand in this respect. What 
we need to do is to rise 
above the idea that pennies 
from the children and dimes 
and quarters is the true meas- 
ure of our interest in the 
cause of Missions. The rector 
of the parish must be the teach- 
er of all missionary organiza- 
tions. Does he realize this 
fact? The redemption of the 
world is the vital enterprise and the end of the Incarnation. 

He was painfully struck by the absence of demand for mis- 
sionary literature of the Church. Book stores everywhere say it 
does not pay to keep it. Information must be given regularly and 
constantly and the cause kept before the people by notices from the 
chancel, and by after-meetings of fifteen minutes sometimes, There 
should be more of these services of intercession, 

As te preaching, the field secretaries can’t do it all. The rector 
must stand by the field secretaries. ‘he instructions in confirmation 
and communicants’ classes should contain missionary instruction and 
motives. There are only 6,000 copies of The Spirit of Missions 
taken in the whole American Church. The demand for missionary 
pamphlets is not large enough. The business offices of our cities 
show a man’s business by means of charts and maps. Our places 
of business should have these charts and maps of missions, in the 
vestibules of churches, ete. I am tired of hearing of collections 
for missionary purposes. There should be offerings, and more in- 
dividuals offering. A budget of missions is needed. Let us speak of 
the privilege of sustaining the work in the field rather than the 
needs of the Board. 


JOHN W. WOOD. 


Report ON THE BOARD oF MANAGERS’ REPORT. 


Tun BisHop or Grorcia read the report of the Committee which 
had the report of the Board of Managers in consideration, The 
committee congratulated the Church on securing the services of the 
present General Secretary, whose labors of ten months had already 
attested their efficiency. There is now an effective force of depart- 
mental secretaries employed. The Spirit of Missions bears marks 
of this improvement, for it now stands at the head of missionary 
journals. Faith and duty must give way to loving effort if we 
wish the highest measure of success. The Committee would endorse 
the grand keynote struck by the Bishop of Kyoto in the opening 
sermon. They congratulated the Board on the fact that there is no 


deficit. 
THe HAITIEN CHURCH. 


‘After noonday prayers BisHorp Hotty of Haiti made his ap- 
pearance on the platform and was heartily applauded, He said he 
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wished to make it perfectly clear from the first that the Church 
in Haiti is supported and under the auspices of the Church in the 
United States of America. He said this because there was consider- 
able misapprehension on the subject, and enquiries had been made 
about the matter. The work was started under Bishop Burgess in 
1866, and the plan had been the same and consistent fronr the be- 
ginning, viz.: To employ a native ministry in Haiti. This was in 
direct contradiction to other churches. The Roman Communion, 
although at work for four centuries then, has but four native min- 
isters, and the Wesleyans only one native after fifty years of labor. 
The natives from the interior being but one removed from bar- 
barism said therefore that the Christian religion was for whites 
only. An Englishman working among these people had a petition 
signed by thirty-five converts who were as yet unbaptised, and the 
missionary was made a deacon, and has been a priest since 1880. 
Between 1866 and 1880 he organized three congregations, some of 
the members being converts from Voodooism, snake-worshippers, in 
temples. : 

Our wants are modest, but very definite. We have twelve or- 
dained’ ministers who can’t speak English. They are obliged to 
work six days in the week and to exercise their ministry on Sun- 
days, mornings and evenings. In the cities they receive only one- 
third of their support, about $10 per month. 

Medical missionaries are necessary with a college and an indus- 
trial school. It is only those races which have been obliged to learn 
to labor in which the religion of Christ has taken root. These could 
be made self-sustaining in time. 


BISHOPS FOR OUR NEW POSSESSIONS. 


Resolutions were passed at the suggestion of the committee, 
memorializing General Convention to permit the House of Bishops 
to consecrate Bishops for all islands under the protection of the 


United States, and also sending greeting to the Sunday School 


children of the Church, who last year gave $97,000 in their Lenten 
offerings for Missions. 


“THE WorK OF THE CHURCH IN SHAPING THE GROWING LIFE OF NEW 
COMMITTEES. 


The Brsnop or MissourrI made it clear that this is a topic in 
which he is peculiarly at home. He began by telling of the new 
fields for mission work which are daily springing up in every State 

in this country. Wherever the 
Episcopal Church is established 
in one of these new communi- 
ties it is bound to become one of 
the most potent factors in the 
development of the town. Into 
these new communities, he said, 
the Church goes to work. It does 
- not expect to be honored as a 
queen. The Church should 
never say that the world owes 
it a living, but should remem- 
ber that it owes the world the 
salvation of souls. There is 
no American community with- 
out life. To find such a one 
you must go to the Old World. 
The work of shaping and 
rounding this life is the spe- 
cial mission of the Church. 
The Church may not be per- 
fect and may not form perfect 
characters in the new towns, 
but, nevertheless, it should be 
supported by all, in spite of its imperfections. 

From this subject Bishop Tuttle passed to a discussion of the 
need for tolerance for the beliefs of others. He spoke of the preju- 
dices which some Churchmen had against the public schools. Instead 
of objecting to them, he advised the rectors to visit them regularly, 
and they should always remember that the great majority of the 
teachers in the public schools are true Christians. The good influ- 
ence of the various secret societies should be appreciated by the 
Church, he said, and they should be encouraged for the good they do. 
Even the W. C. T. U., he said, should be looked upon with favor, for, 
although they had some peculiar ideas, it was undoubtedly true that 
they saved many souls. 


THE BISHOP OF MISSOURI. 


Tue Bisnop or NortH Daxora.—New communities have much in 
common. Men come from some settled state of society to make new 
homes. The little shack or shanty must be built as a shelter, a store 
must be started, and there must be the cheap hotels and boarding 
houses. These are the first stages of rawness and newness, always 
very much alike. These are the types of new communities in the 
first days of their newness. 

Along comes the missionary. He is a novelty. If he is the right 
sort of man, possessed of any adaptibility and magnetism, he can 
readily command a hearing, and his sermon in the saloon or gam- 
bling house, or from the dry goods box on the street corner, will 
command a good audience, and will be rewarded oftentimes by an 
astonishingly liberal collection. This sort of thing reads well in the 
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newspapers. It has that spice of dash, excitement, and novelty about 
it which is necessary to arrest the attention of even careless readers; 
and a sufficient supply of such romantic experiences will charm the 
pennies out of the pockets of 
an average congregation, when 
the more permanent and really 
effective work of a later stage 
of development would gain but 
scant attention. 

Members of the Missionary 
Council know that the exten- 
sion of the Kingdom of God is 
no fairy tale and means hard 
work. It is after this first 
period has been passed with its 
attending excitement and tran-. 
sient glory that the real work 
of ‘the Church begins. This 
work is hard and demands a 
higher type of manhood than 
does the more exciting experi- 
ence in dealing with the tran- 
sient population of the earlier 
day. There are now permanent 
settlers, and an air of per- 
manency to the village. There is the large shed-like building which is 
dubbed the “opera house.” There are hotels and lodges, and even the 
woman’s club is not long in reaching a new community. These organi- 
zations, which give men and women the opportunity to come together 
socially, to some extent usurp the place occupied by the Church in 
older and more settled communities. 

Pretty soon, however, one or more religious denominations will 
begin work in the town. Thanks to the pioneer labors of men like 
Bishop Tuttle and others of our Bishops and clergy, there are many 
places in the great West where the Church was first in the field, or 
if not quite that, was among the first religious bodies to begin active 
work. Here the results have been of the best. 

But in many places, indeed in the great majority of places, so 
far as my own observation has gone, our Church was not first upon 
the ground. There are various ways of accounting for this, differing 
according to the circumstances in each particular case. If the 
Episcopal Church has something to give which the growing life of a 
new community needs, even though there may be other religious 
bodies on the field doing a good work according to their light, then it; 
is the duty of loyal Churchmen of America to respond with their 
gifts, their labors, and their prayers, and to fill to overflowing the 
missionary treasury of the Church. 

As a rule the Presbyterians, the Congregationalists, Methodists, 
or Baptists, with their liberal supply of mission funds, will come 
into the town, get gifts of lots, and erect their churches. If there 
happen to be any Episcopalians in the town, and sometimes there are 
quite as many or more of them than of any of these other bodies— 
they will usually be found to be among the most liberal subscribers 
toward the erection of these church buildings, and the support of the 
various ministers. Soon, therefore, the village is well supplied with 
a Christian Endeavor Society, and two or three “Young People’s 
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‘Unions,’ while hovering over all is the shadow of the omnipresent 


and ever active W. C. T. U. 

These organizations conduct entertainments, arrange debates, and 
make war against saloons, “blind pigs,” and their evil influence on the 
community, preach total abstinence and legal prohibition, and bring 
about a more or less sharp cleavage between the good people of the 
town, who attend revivals, and prayer meetings, and temperance lec- 
tures, and the bad people who drink and dance and play cards. Thus, 
the life of the new community is one of fierce antagonism. 

Is there any need for the influence, in such a community, of that 
branch of the Holy Catholic Church to which we belong? It is un- 
necessary before this audience to enter into a defense or statement 
of the claims of the Church as based upon Catholic truth and Apos- 
tolic order. Such considerations are of course the strongest. 

But, for the time being, and the purpose of the argument, let us 
lay aside the considerations which grow out of the principle of au- 
thority. Entirely apart from ecclesiastical questions, such as bring- 
ing to the people the ministrations of an apostolic ministry, and 
sacraments administered by a duly commissioned priest, is there not— 
looking at the question purely on its practical and ethical ‘side—an 
urgent necessity for just that conserving, unifying, calm and well 
ordered, reasonable, and yet morally uplifting system, for which our 
branch of the Church stands? : 

I believe, my fellow Churchmen, that this question must needs be 
answered in the affirmative, by any man who understands what our 
Church has to offer. 

(a). As a unifying influence in society, taking men as they are, 
and gently drawing them toward a higher level of right thinking and 
right living. 

The Church is not a society of good people, but a society to help 
men to be better. The Episcopal Church is not only a sanctuary for 
the religious and devout, but a place where the worldly may come to 
strive to be less worldly. The Church adapts means to the every-day 
needs of man’s soul. 
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(b). As a refining and cultivating influence. 

It may be hard to define just what it is, but there is something 
about the Episcopal Church which tends to introduce a refining influ- 
ence into the lives of those who become identified with its system. 

Unconsciously the people of a community rise to a higher stage 
of refinement when the most solemn moments of their lives are 
associated with the Book of Common Prayer. The young people who 
have seen a properly appointed chancel with its simple altar cross and 
‘hangings, the vestments of its clergy, all symbolizing the beauty of 
holiness, are more likely to appreciate and to apply in their daily 
lives such elementary canons of good taste, as that of. the unvarying 
fitness of things to that which is their appointed use. 

_ | Now, do not misunderstand me, I am not claiming for a moment, 
that such results as I have indicated cam;only be-found by: contact 
with the Episcopal Church. But what I do claim is this: That the 
whole system of the Church, the very geniiys whith underlies her wor- 
ship, her institutions, and her code of morajity, is especially adapted 
to bring about such an uplifting and verbs development as I have 

indicated. 


Mr, Wittiam R. Butter, of Central’ te eaavvaaio, was the last 
speaker. He began by sketching the early life of a community in 
the anthracite coal regions of Pennsylvania. He told of the great 
influence which one man, who, though but a layman, had held 
‘Church services there for sixteen years, when the community could 
support no rector. From the church thus started’ had. since come 
men who have given millions to the cause of Christ. He said that 
until the Church lost all its narrowness and prejudice it could never 
become the missionary Church which it was intended to be. 


THurRsSDAY MORNING. 


. The following resolution was passed: 

That in each Diocese there be appointed by the Bishop at his discre- 
tion a Missionary Committee to act as the recognized local agent of the 
Board of Managers—to whom with the Bishop shall be referred all mis- 
sionary matters (other than diocesan missions) and whose Chairman (or 
Secretary) shall be the authorized correspondent of the Diocese, when 
communicating with the Board of Managers. The official duties of such 
Committee shall be, with the approval of the Bishop, to divide the Diocese 
into districts, each represented in the Committee, to promote in every way 
missionary interest in such districts. 


CoLORED COMMISSION. 


The report was presented by the Bisnor or Lexineron. It 
urged the importance of the work,and made several recommendations. 


Tue Poricy or SETTING OFF ANY PART OF AN ORGANIZED DIOCESE AS A 
Mrsstonary DIstTrict. 


Tue BisHop or SPRINGFIELD.—This subject has been forced upon 
our attention by our present Board of Managers. In May last our 
Committee—for the Board of Managers is the Standing Committee of 
the Board of Missions, appointed to 
serve for three years, from General Con- 
vention to General Convention—our 
Board of Managers “deliberately adopt- 
ed a financial policy,” as is asserted by 
one of their members, which is abso- 
lutely revolutionary in its character, 
and was as absolutely unexpected in its 
announcement by the Church. This 
policy in brief is to withdraw at the 
rate of twenty per cent. a year all mis- 
sionary aid from organized Dioceses as 
THE BISHOP OF SPRINGFIELD. such, so as in five years to take away 

from them every dollar, which is now 
appropriated os them by the Board of Missions. 

The policy is revolutionary as reversing the course hitherto pur- 
sued of stimulating missionary districts to organize as Dioceses, and 
indeed it actually bribes missionary districts to continue in that con- 
dition. The rule is a standing threat to all Missionary Bishops and 
their organizations to beware lest in seeking diocesan organization, 
they commit ecclesiastical suicide. It is a policy which leaves the 
Board of Missions to deal with such stubborn facts as the Harold 
Brown and Saul funds, given years ago by liberal men to encourage 
and help missionary districts to become Dioceses. Were these men 
mistaken when they made these donations? The Board of Missions 
must return an answer next October. 

The missionary work within the limits of Dioceses in the 
United States is vastly greater than all that lies beyond. When the 
announcement was made that the Board of Managers, a committee, 
without consulting the larger body which gave them a limited exist- 
ence, and as some of us think, limited powers, were about to take this 
action as though they were the Board instead of a mere committee, 
many proposals were made looking towards self-preservation. To 
my judgment the wisest and best policy under the circumstances, for 
all concerned, is the setting off parts of organized Dioceses as mission- 
ary districts. 

The Bishop considers as likely to injure the entire Church, pro- 
posals to organize separate and local missionary societies, as also the 
plan of “specials” to be gathered by Diocesan Bishops, and considers 
the plan mentioned the only suitable relief for organized Dioceses 
which are large in extent, populous, and poor, with no large cities 
as treasuries of supply, if the policy “deliberately adopted” by the 
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Board of Managers should be also deliberately adopted by the Board of 
Missions in next October. Perhaps in some extreme case it would be 
as well for the Diocese to give up its organization and offer itself 
to the Board of Missions as a missionary district, 

A primary obligation, our obvious duty, is to adopt such measures 
and pursue such a course as will best promote the glory of God and 
the salvation of souls. Offerings for missions must be used for the 
object for which they are given. Charity begins at home, but if it is 
true, genuine charity, it must overflow and spread abroad and reach 
the circumference of the globe. Missionary zeal which refuses to min- 
ister to those at our own doors and yet goes abroad to seek new fields 
of exercise, is misguided and misspent. “This ought ye to have done, 
and not to leave the other undone.” The policy of the Board is to 
starve our children that we may feed the alien. We should strive to 
feed both, and we can do it if we try. 

Second. It is contrary to the first principle of legislation to base 
a law upon an accidental feature of an evil which, we wish to cure. 
The evil which the Board of Managers desired to remedy was the 
possible misapplication of missionary funds. Such misapplication 
is in no sense the result of diocesan organization. It is as apt to oceur 
in a missionary district as in a Diocese. The wise and judicious use 
of money depends upon the honesty, capacity, and good judgment of 
those who control its use. The legislation is on a level with that 
which banished from a certain country all persons who had red hair, 
because a man whose locks were red committed a heinous crime. 

Thirty years ago there was a strong feeling in favor of diocesan 
organization and smaller Dioceses, and the result was the erection of 
a considerable number of such that were not in a financial condition 
to assume the burdens and responsibilities of such a dignified position. 
Bishop, clergy, laity, made a sacrifice in a worldly point of view for 
the sake of the welfare of the whole Church by effecting such an 
organization, and thus relieving the missionary Board of the charge 
of the salary and expenses of a Missionary Bishop. 

In one instance, I may venture to say that the presbyter who 
after hesitation and a second election accepted the episcopate, made in 
doing so, as this world estimates, the greatest sacrifice of a life that. 
has not been entirely destitute of sacrifices. In this connection it is 
refreshing and stimulating to draw attention to a missionary hero 
on the Arctic Ocean, Bishop Bompas, who has twice in the course of 
his episcopate divided his immense jurisdiction, and on each occasion 
has chosen the less inviting, the poorer part. All honor to brave, self- 
denying Bishop Bompas. 

There are three sorts of Dioceses: metropolitan, urban, and rural, 
Metropolitan Dioceses are such as have large cities, such as New 
York, Chicago, and Philadelphia, within their borders. Urban Dio- 
ceses are such as have cities with a population of 100,000 or more, 
such as Indianapolis, Louisville, and Kansas City. Rural Dioceses 
are such as have no large cities beyond 40,000 or 50,000. 

The Dioceses of the first class are the generous givers, not the 
receivers. It is from Metropolitan Dioceses that the missionary 
treasury receives its largest streams of supply. Urban Dioceses in- 
clude both those which have already magnanimously surrendered their 
missionary appropriations, such as Michigan and Missouri, and also 
those who feel the necessity of retaining such assistance, while they 
have large centres of population within their bounds, which always 
form a base of supply. The third class, rural Dioceses, have no large 
cities, but frequently very large populations. Examples of such are 
Mississippi, Florida, Lexington, Arkansas, Fond du Lac, Oregon, and 
Springfield. Upon these Dioceses the legislation of the Board of 
Managers bears hardest. The work which they are doing must in all 
probability cease absolutely and forever, since there is no likelihood. 
that large cities in most of them will ever spring up. Such Dioceses 
are of immense extent of territory and contain huge masses of popula- 
tion. Springfield, for instance, has a territory as large as all New 
England without Maine, and adding a few counties of New York. 
Its population exceeds 2,000,000. Its largest city contains less than 
40,000 people. 

It is said rural Dioceses have been helped for years and yet do 
not grow stronger. This is true only because the metropolitan and 
urban Dioceses have grown immensely at our expense. We have 
trained Churchmen and Churchwomen, communicants, wardens, ves- 
trymen, clergymen, and often Bishops, for the cities. Within twenty 
years the Diocese of Springfield has sent over 3,000 lay people into 
the large cities and the great West. With such conditions we cannot 
grow largely, but the city Dioceses have reaped where we have sown. 
If in these rural Dioceses bricks must now be made without straw, 
we shall in'a few years have the frightful spectacle of closed churches 
and chapels decaying and in ruins; flocks scattered, and sheep and 
lambs by the thousands wandering and lost. 

Do we close our common schools because they are not colleges 
or universities? Shall we then close our spiritual schools and nurser- 
ies of good men and women because in the nature of things they 
cannot show rapid growth? Is it not hard that the very men who 
draw away from us the best of our sons and daughters, are those who 
now plausibly propose to take away from us all missionary support, 
because we are Dioceses and do not grow? 

Our first sin is, that we were born with red heads; we inherited 
diocesan organization, which we cannot help. Our second sin is, that 
we do not grow, because our aecusers take from us our fruits of in- 
crease, and this also we cannot help. 
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The remedy, which it seems to me is the only one which I have 
heard proposed as free from harm to the Church, is to relieve these 
Rural Dioceses of their more strictly missionary parts, and place 
them under the immediate care of our Board of Missions. 

Mr. Smas McBee did not agree with the recent action of the 
Board of Managers. The Church could not take a negative position 
in view of the splendid action of the Council. There was a difficulty 
not only of plan but also of policy. The action of the Board of 
Managers would divide the household of God into two—first, those 
who had quit the field, and second, those who had gone into nar- 
rower housekeeping. One Bishop, who expressed himself as satisfied 
with receiving nothing from the Board, when asked whether he gave 
much, showed a most disastrous record in this respect. Self-centered 
Dioceses were most dangerous to the Diocese itself, to the nation, 
and to the world. The Diocese ought to like to receive and to give. 
He was opposed to the elimination of the word Foreign from the 
title of the Society. Everything done away from benefit of self is 
foreign, and the giving away from self is foreign. It is the essence 
of the: Godhead to empty itself for the benefit of those who are for- 
eigners to the household of faith. 


A resolution by BisHor Brooke, of Oklahoma, provoked the most 
spirited discussion of the Council. It recited that in view of the 
hopeful spirit manifested at this meeting of the Council we recom- 
mend to the Board of Managers of the Missionary Society the restora- 
tion of all stipends taken away last May from the present quarter. 
Most stirring addresses were delivered by the BisHor or INDIANA, 
and, on behalf of the Bishop of Oregon, by the Rey. D. C. Garrett, 
and by Dean Sykes, of the Topeka Cathedral, for; and by the BisHopr 
or NEBRASKA and a lay deputy from Kansas, against the proposition. 
The matter was deferred. 


After the discussion of other business the resolution of the 
Bishop of Oklahoma was again considered and was supported by the 
BISHOP OF SPRINGFIELD, who enlarged upon some of the points in his 
morning’s paper. The Rev. Dr. Faupe, of Minneapolis, had no wish 
to humiliate the Board, but it would not hurt them to say Peccavi. 
The BrsHor or ALBANY asked that the resolution be withdrawn, and 
the BisHop or Missourr declared that his heart was with his brother 
from Oklahoma, but his head told him the resolution was inexpedient ; 
and it was then defeated. 


WorK IN CHINA. 


After noonday prayer, BrisHop PARrRIDGE made one of his best 
missionary addresses, taking the place of the Rev. D. T. Huntington 
who, he said, was now enduring the heat of the Upper Yangtsze 
Valley and suffering great distress from the excitement through 
which he had passed. The Bishop said that he could not pretend to 
speak authoritatively or very positively as to the situation. It was 
well known that authority of utterance is in direct inverse ratio to 
the length of time one has lived in China and to one’s knowledge of 
the language. He was only a plain missionary. He left to the 
globe trotter the enunciation of authoritative truths concerning 
China. Neither could he give the last move on the Chinese chess- 
board. China may be in bad condition to-day, but it is certain she 
can never be in quite as bad a condition as she was. It is false to 
say that the Chinese do not want Europeans there. It is from these 
that they expect justice, honesty, and protection, and not from their 
own officials. He spoke a good word on behalf of the Bishop of 
Shanghai and his missionaries, of all of whom we ought to be proud. 
Our mission work is temporarily stopped, but do not make a mistake 
as to what the world calls cowardice. Foolhardiness and hasty rush- 
ing into danger is not bravery. Bishop Graves has called back the 
ladies and children to their work. “The old guard dies but it never 
surrenders.” < 


Progress in China, unlike that in Japan, is slow, but it is tremen- 
dous. As China goes, so goes Asia, and as Asia, so eventually will 
go the world. He had explained to some Chinese about our money 
order system. They replied that it was very wonderful, but they 
would not be willing to trust their government with a five dollar bill. 
He commented on the utterly weak attitude in China maintained by 
the United States government. He declared it outrageous that Li 
Hung Chang has been accepted as a commissioner and that Wu Ting 
Fang, the minister at Washington, had completely pulled the wool 
over American eyes. A good many white people in China are saying 
Hurah for the Emperor William! He is the only man who has a 
heart and is not hunting for votes. Discrimination should be used 
in judging between regular and irregular missions. Also between 
missions as a whole and individual Christians. These latter often 
make much trouble by courting danger. Also he regretted to say, we 
must discriminate between our missionaries and those of the Latin 
communion. We build our own churches and educate a native min- 
istry. .He closed by a graphic representation of a seeker knocking 
at: the castle door of China. “‘Who’s there?” comes the voice. “The 
Holy Catholic Church,” is the answer; “she is in now, and she is 
going to-stay.” 

CupA AND Porto Rico. 


On motion of the BrsHop or PITTSBURGH, a resolution was paeea 
asking the consideration of the House of Bishops of. the advisability 
of sending a Bishop to Cuba and Porto Rico. .The BisHop or MINNE- 
SOTA gave an interesting account of his visit to those islands. 
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How CAN THE MISSIONARY COUNCIL BE MADE MORE USEFUL AND: 
EFFECTIVE, IN SHAPING THE POLICY OF THE 
CHURCH IN ITs MISSIONS? 


Tue BisHop or MILwauKEeE.—The question is very general and 
can be considered only by going behind the Missionary Council to the 
power that brought it into being. If there is anything wrong in the 
Missionary Council, or any- 
thing for which it can be justly 
criticised, it can be considered 
only in connection with the two 
forces behind it, the Board of 
Missions which created it, and 
the Board of Managers which 
asks it to meet. 

Our Board of Missions, as 
we all know, is the General 
Convention for the time being. 
Our Board of Managers is a 
chosen body of 45 members, 15 
Bishops, 15 priests, and 15 lay- 
men, elected by this Board of 
Missions, who remain in office 
until their successors are 
chosen, and who have power to 
fill their own vacancies occur- 
ring ad interim. ! 

To make this Missionary 
Council “more useful and ef- 
fective,” we must go back to 
these two organizations. 

First.—We would ask new legislation in order to make some 
radical change in the manner of appointing the Board of Managers. 
This is now a remarkably fixed and almost an unchangeable body, one 
that seldom alters its personnel. A Board literally, in more senses 
than one; a fixed and somewhat heavy thing, hard to bend or break; 
we would like to see the fixed and hard immobility of this Board of 
Managers broken into, though not very harshly. It has, on the whole, 
done too good a work to deserve drastic methods, or exterminating 
ones. Why not put now and then an infusion of new blood into that 
over stiff and regular body? Why not make a rotation in office, say a 
revised canon which will compel one-third to go out of office each three 
years; dividing into three classes, after the manner of so many of our 
usual trustee organizations; perhaps reducing the number to thirty’ in, 
the whole body, ten of each degree, electing a new ten, or a new fifteen 
if you please, at every General Convention? We think the advantage 
of such a plan. would be obvious, even to this Board of Managers 
itself; forcing some new material into their over- -fixed organiza- 
tion, and heen sparing them some of this over-criticism, generally 
undeserved, which we all know they are receiving from every quar- 
ter of the Church. It would save them, and save the General Con- 
vention also, from much of this merely perfunctory routine in their 
present mode of election; and we are prone to think, make that Board 
of Managers, and the Board of Missions itself, “more useful and 
effective in shaping the policy of the Church, in its missions.” 

Secondly.—Why could we not have yet further legislation con- 
cerning our missionary work by the General Convention, and become 
possessed of certain wide areas of missionary Provinces, some four 
or five in number; such as one in the Middle West, centering in 
Chicago; one in the South centering in Atlanta, or in New Orleans; 
one on the Pacific slope, centering naturally in San Francisco? Let 
these local Missionary Boards be auxiliary to the general Board, in 
New York. Let them have advisory powers, and some codperation 
with that General Board. Let all matters concerning the diminution, 
or the increase, of appropriations within their respective areas, or the 
granting of new appropriations, be first recommended by this Auxili- 
ary Board, and acted upon by them. The advantages of this would be 
obvious—sparing the general Board at times the undue influence of 
any one strong personal appeal; and enabling them the more wisely to 
act in their final determinations, because of this larger weight of 
advisory counsel which thus comes to them, from the immediate 
regions concerned. 

We have often felt it—our Board of f Wiategeve works at con- 
siderable disadvantage in undertaking the control of all the Church’s 
great missionary work from only one common centre, New York City; 
and that centre as far removed as can be from most of the fields 
it seeks to cover. It fires at: too long a range; and hence no wonder 
if sometimes it fails to hit. .We feel it would aid that Board, if they 
had the use of certain intermediary centres, to relieve them, to ad- 
vise them, to guide them in their difficult determinations. Had this 
been the status hitherto, perhaps the recent action of the Board 
which many of us so deeply lamented, and also their partial retreat 
therefrom yet more recently done—could all have been avoided. 

Thirdly.—It would be one means of making our Missionary Coun-. 
cil “more useful and effective in shaping the policy of the Church in 
its Missions,” if we used this council.gathering more freely as an open 
Congress for the discussion of new methods of work. No time is given 
us for any extensive discussion, at our triennial meeting of the 
Board of Missions—in the overcrowded hours of General Convention. 
We all know then how much open discussion is necessarily shunted 
off, because of the great press of the routine business then oceupying 
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attention. That our missionary work, and the better doing of it, is 
the theme deepest in our hearts, is true of all earnest Churchmen. 
That we want to see our mistakes, and profit by them, and learn 
better ways, is true of every brother who has been at pains to attend 
this present meeting. Permit me then to offer a few suggestions, 
wherein it seems to me our methods might be improved, some danger- 
ous ruts avoided, and the general policy of this Church become “more 
useful and effective,’ in our always expanding missionary labors. 


I have long thought we are in great need of some’ more exact, 


supervision of our Domestic Missionary Bishops, and this need grows 
each year. Happily these Missionary Bishops are rapidly growing in 
number, and we want even more of them, rather than Jess, as the 
Church everywhere subdivides, extends, grows. The present number 


of our Domestic Missionary Bishops now forms in itself, a very large 


body, larger in size than was the whole House of Bishops only a few 
decades ago. ; ° wt 


But,we havea remarkably small measure of canonical supervision 


over them, speaking relatively, and in comparison/with our Diocesan 


Bishops. We have allowed them to grow up and become a singularly 
privileged class, and the tendency is to make them even more so; this 
late proposition of the Board of Managers to withdraw ultimately all 
financial aid from the Diocesan Bishops, and throw all the Churech’s 
missionary funds into the work of our’ Missionary Bishops ‘alone— 
being an instance in easy evidence. This certainly tends to make these 
brethren even a more highly privileged class,'and puts them-on a yet 
loftier pedestal, one sure to excite the» envy of many of our strug- 
gling Diocesan Bishops, as time goes on. 


Look at it. No Diocesan Bishop, by your canons, can be away 
from his jurisdiction for over three consecutive months, without 
asking the consent of his Standing Committee. If the Diocesan 
breaks that rule, a most exemplary one in my judgment, and one I 
am thankful to be bound by; he is liable to penalty, and amenable 
to discipline—very properly so. But, a Missionary Bishop can be an 
absentee so long as he pleases, and there seems no corrective power 
to raise the hand. We know, and many of us very well know, of 
Missionary Bishops who have been absent from their Dioceses the 
larger part of each year, for several years in succession, and there 
was no one able to make an adverse sign. Surely, this is all wrong, 
and it does a large measure of harm. ‘This privilege should be 
stopped, and that by Canon law. Let us have some power, somewhere, 
to call them back; or, some other power somewhere else, to “let the 
runagates continue in scarceness,’ and be rid of them, at least as 
beneficiaries of our Board of Missions. We only ask that these same 
restrictions you place, and rightly place, upon your Diocesan Bishops, 
be placed upon our Missionary Brethren, and that they be held to 
the same accountability. It has been no small amount of scandal to 
this Church, and some detriment to her missionary work, and we all 
know it, that we have had so much of absenteeism, from places where 
the Church asked men to go, and from duties which they voluntarily 
assumed. Z 

Again, why is it that a Missionary Bishop, consecrated some 
years ago, has never yet lived within his jurisdiction, in the very teeth 
of what the Canon says? Why is there no one, not even the Board 
of Managers which furnishes the stipend, to make the corrective sign 2 
No Diocesan Bishop would be tolerated for six months, in the doing of 
this; nor would anyone be bold enough to venture it. It is rightly 
assumed that a Bishop should live amongst his people; he is conse- 
erated to his holy office for that purpose; and if unable to do so, let 
him resign, and take up some other field of ministerial duty. Mem- 
bers of this Council will recall the troubles an abuse of this kind, 
led to, some, years ago, in Illinois; and also will recall the exact 
canonical legislation it properly called into being. Here is another 
instance, we submit, of the Missionary Bishop as a privileged class, 
taking very undue privileges, and one that is patent enough to deserve 
consideration, by our Board of Managers, and our Board of Missions 
too. 


Our Missionary Bishops, as a body, are admirable men, and con- - 


cerning most of them this Church has the right to be proud, both for 
the good and effective work they do, and the devoted way in which 
they do it. But we further submit, and speaking again relatively, 
and in comparison with our Diocesan prelates, our Missionary Bishops 
are not overworked men. They are often, and generally, over- 
burdened men, but not over-worked. I well recall here the honest 
statement made at a public meeting, by my dear friend, the Bishop 
of Salt Lake. When someone was lamenting his seemingly arduous 
life, in a singularly hard field, said Bishop Leonard in reply; “I am 
not an overworked man. Far from it. I am an over-burdened man, 
but not overworked.” This witness is true. Not overworked, but 
overburdened, with the heavy financial burden under which he is 
compelled to stagger. But, I would like to ask, comparing the con- 
dition of these brethren with most of your Diocesan Bishops, with 
their far larger numbers of clergy, and stations; with the tremen- 
dous drain of daily visitations the year around, with their heavy 
financial loads besides—of which one of these can you not very 
literally say—both overworked, and over-burdened? I therefore fail 
to see why, in the case of these dear brethren of our missionary 
episcopate, your legislation and your common practice too, all tends 
to make them more and more the privileged class in the Church, 


placed up on some romantic pedestal far loftier than the facts war- 
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rant. And you pay them also fixed and guaranteed stipends very 
generous in amount, and above the average of what most of the old 
Dioceses, in the South and West particularly, can afford to pay their 
Bishops; and they get these stipends with a solid regularity which 
makes many a poor Diocesan, with his meagre salary often a whole 
year in arrears, violate that tenth commandment of the Moral Law, 
day by day! He does “covet his neighbor’s house,” and his fixed and 
snug salary, too! 

To me, all this seems an unfair discrimination and I am prone’ to 
think that in many jurisdictions we can readily make our work more 
“useful and effective,” by placing the same stringent regulations upon 
your Missionary Bishops, which the Church so properly places upon 
her Diocesans. To show further that our Missionary Bishops are not 
overworked men, note the readiness with which they can take supple- 
mental episcopal labors, anywhere and everywhere, for overworked 
Diocesan Bishops, in outside and distant jurisdictions, often covering 
months of absence, and sometimes far away. Even Porto Rico can get 
one from the distant California slope, and for six months at a time, 
and one with practically no experience at all! And of course, double 
pay follows all these luxurious privileges. A letter came to me the 
other day, from a prominent layman in a missionary jurisdiction, in 
which was this pungent criticism—‘“Our good Bishop seems now to 
belong to the Jeisure class of the clergy. He onee was a very hard 
working priest.” 

One more suggestion, and I am done. Concerning our present 
mode of electing the Missionary Bishops, the House of Bishops being 
the original nominating power: Time was, when to me, from my own 
theological standpoint as a very extreme high Churchman, with pro- 
nounced views of inherent episcopal prerogatives and powers—that 
mode to me seemed the only right and true way, and indeed the 
genuine simon-pure thing, the ancient apostolic way. But nine years’ 
experience in the House of Bishops, as a close observer of modes and 
results—as close as my abilities would permit me to be—has effected 
a marvelous change. In this one particular issue, concerning our 
ecclesiastical mode of elections, I am a thoroughly converted man. 
I now regard our present mode as the poorest possible scheme that 
could be contrived, for the choice of the Missionary Bishop. Look at 
the mode. Some devoted Bishop, having a close and devoted friend, 
in whom he sees no flaw, nominates this brother and makes an earnest 
speech in his behalf. Most of us know nothing about him; but having 
every confidence in this nominating brother, who perhaps is a spell- 
binder in eloquence and in earnestness too—we all proceed to vote as 
he wishes. Usually it goes through, though now and then it does 
happen that the Lower House, as we are too prone to call it, has the 
good sense to call a halt, and nullify our hasty and impetuous action. 
Far too often ill results follow, and it takes but a few years to show 
that some serious mistake has been made. 

Why not do away with this mode, and by canonical regulation 
give to these missionary jurisdictions the right to nominate the 
Bishops they desire? These brethren know what they want, what 
their districts need, far better than we know—Rt. Rey. Bishops 
though we are. This prineiple has been practically admitted and al- 
lowed of late, in the well known case of the Missionary Bishop in 
Brazil. There the nomination came from the clergy interested out in 
that distant field, and with a unanimity that was impressive. The 
results have been good, and no doubt will always so continue. 

We long to see this same privilege given to our missionary clergy, 
out in all our jurisdictions wherever it can be done. And we feel 
very confident that on the whole, better results will follow than by 
our present bungling, chaotic, and impulsive system. Let us think of 
these things, and many other things, which no doubt abler heads and 
better minds than mine can suggest; and thus see if in some of these 
newer ways, ridding ourselves of what after all are only mere 
“traditions of men,’ and not “Commandments of God,’ we cannot 
make this Missionary Council and the Board of Managers behind it, 
and the Board of Missions behind us all—somewhat “more useful and 
effective in shaping the Policy of the Church” in its great and grow- 
ing missionary work. 

Mr. ARTHUR RyeERsoN followed on the same subject, alluding to 
the small proportion present of the whole number of the Missionary 
Council. He believed the membership might better be entirely elected 
by the Dioceses, and would have district meetings held at which such 
elections would be made. He knew that it was the desire of the 
Board of Managers to be in touch with the Church at large. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The report of the closing service on Thursday evening will appear 
next week. 


He wHo is not proof against slights and rebuffs is not of the 
stuff of which worthy workmen and heroes are made. The true man 
works from principle. He acts from a sense of duty.. He is not in-: 
different to personal approval or favor, but if it is withheld he goes 


_ on and does what the situation calls for independently and fearlessly. 


He does not whine and complain, or talk of the want of appreciation, 
but makes himself so useful and necessary that even his critics are 
foreed to acknowledge the worth of his character and service. It be- 
comes all Christians to rise above all littleness, and to humbly and 
self-sacrificingly do whatever comes to hand in the church and in the’ 
community in a noble and Christian way.—The Presbyterian, © 
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LONDON LETTER. 
Lonpon, Oct. 17th, 1900. 


THN ELECTIONS. 


(Ce General Election has happily taken place without any 
tidal-wave of Protestantism. The mountains labored and 
brought forth a mouse. The wild cry of “Protestantism before 
Politics” proved, as many suspected, a mere bogey, and Prot- 
estantism, like its old ally Liberalism, has been made to lick the 
dust. In every constituency outside of Lancashire, where an 
out-and-out Protestant candidate was put up, he was knocked 
down. Even in such a grim old stronghold of Puritanical 
Evangelicalism as the Tonbridge division in Kent, the Liberal- 
Protestant candidate was badly defeated; notwithstanding his 
opponent had incurred the rancorous displeasure of the influen- 
tial “Low Church” section of the electorate. Lord Hugh Cecil, 
regarded by Church Associationists as a notorious “Sacerdotal 
partisan,” and against whose candidature they made a dead set, 
was returned as the member for Greenwich by a vote largely in 
excess of that, polled for him in 1895. At Walsall, Mr. Sidney 
Gedge, who figured prominently as a Protestant in the last 
House, failed to get in again; whilst in one of the divisions of 
Sheffield, Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett was re-elected by a large 
majority, though he sharply denounced the local Protestant 
Electors’ Council. In the Hastings division of Sussex, where 
the Conservative party managers made a mess of it by turning 
out the former member at the behest of the Church Association 
and putting up a “Moderate” as candidate, the Conservative 
seat was lost to the Liberals through Churchmen putting their 
Catholicism before politics and abstaining from voting. So 
everywhere throughout the kingdom, except in the Liverpool 
district, the Vow Populi was raised with no uncertain sound 
against the Protestant movement; and against turning the 
House of Commons into a turbulent arena of illiterate theolog- 
ical debate, much less into a Protestant Office of Inquisition. 
The size of the vote cast for Kensit in Brighton, where on the 
eve of the election he was put up to contest one of the two Con- 
servative seats, is sufficiently explained by the fact that the 
local Liberal electorate, composed almost entirely. of Dissenters, 
having no party candidate, voted on the spur of the moment for 
the Protestant one, though happily they were unsuccessful with 
him. 

The overwhelming discomfiture of the Protestant cause at 
the polls is naturally galling to its promoters. The Rock, which 
quite expected the country would return a Cromwellian House 
of Commons, blames the Government for precluding by its 
“strange tactics” the possibility of “any substantial Protestant 
successes at the polls’; whilst it is tolerably clear to the inner 
consciousness of the editor of The English Churchman that 
“the force of Protestant feeling” was not “fully concentrated.” 
Surely the aggressive, and expensive, campaign in the interests 
of decadent Protestantism has been, as the (Roman) Catholic 
Times says, “a most’ perfect failure.” As regards the number 
of Roman Churchmen in the new House at Westminster, only 
four (besides the Irish members) have been returned; and even 
they would not have secured their seats without the votes of 
English Churchmen. 


BISHOP ANDREWES’ DAY. 


Bishop Andrewes’ Day (Sept. 25th), which has been sol- 
emnly kept at S. Saviour’s, Southwark, since it became restored 
as a collegiate church, was also observed this year; and that 
great English saint and learned theologian was further com- 
memorated on Sunday after Michaelmas Day. The tomb, which 
is in the Lady Chapel and just behind: the great stone altar 
screen, was decorated with a cross and wreath of flowers, and 
the early service thereat consisted of versicles and responses, 
with collects and a prayer of commemoration, Psalm ]xxxiy. also 
being sung with a special antiphon, and then followed the offer- 
ing of the Holy Eucharist at the altar in the Lady Chapel. At 
evensong Spohr’s “Blest are the departed” was sung as the an- 
them. On the following Sunday the Bishop of Rochester cele- 
brated in the Lady Chapel at 9 a. m., and later, the special com- 
memoration service was repeated at the tomb just before the 
celebration at the high altar. - The Bishop’s tomb was originally 
in a little chapel projecting eastward from the Lady Chapel and 
called the Bishop’s Chapel, but removed to its present site when 
that chapel was pulled down about seventy years ago. A full- 
length recumbent effigy of the Bishop, in chimere, rochet, and 
square cap, rests on the altar tomb; the left hand of the saintly 
penitent clasping his precious book of Devotions. The Latin 
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inscription, wherein Lancelot Andrewes, Bishop of Winchester, 
is styled “a light of the Christian world,” is from Archbishop 
Laud’s Diary. Originally the tomb had a canopy with a long 
Latin inscription by Bishop Wren. At the time of the removal 
of the tomb, the leaden coffin was found (in a perfectly sound 
condition) resting on a cross of brickwork, with initials “L. A.” 
on the lid. 

“Still praying in thy sleep 

With lifted hands and face supine, 


Meet attitude of calm and reverence deep, 
Keeping thy marble watch in hallowed shrine." 


‘ 


a BUNYAN MEMORIAL. 


Agreeably to the inaugurated scheme (though perhaps a 
questionable one) of erecting in 8. Saviour’s Church memorials 
to Old Southwark worthies (as Shakespeare, Beaumont, Mas- 
singer, and others), a window to the memory of John Bunyan 
was unveiled by the Bishop of Rochester on Michaelmas Day. 
The address to the school children of the district, whose pence 
and half-pence paid for the window, which cost £85, was deliv- 
ered by Dean Farrar, who gave a brief account of the author of 
The Pilgrim’s Progress, and said that his characters were “not 
shadowy abstractions, but men and women of our every-day 
world.” 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Czar, says The Guardian, has accepted and acknowl- 
edged, through the English Ambassador at St. Petersburg, a 
number of publications presented by the S. P. C. K. Foreign 
Translation. Committee; consisting chiefly of works meant to 
win to the Christian Faith intelligent Mohammedans within the 
Russian Empire. There’ were also copies of the Prayer Book 
translated, in whole or in part, into Russian, Greek, Arabic, and 
Turkish. 

The Bishop of Exeter has informed his three Archdeacons 
that acting upon medieval advice he intends resigning his See 
before the end of the year, and that his resignation has already 
been laid before the Primate. Dr. Bickersteth, who is seventy- 
five years old; was appointed to Exeter by Mr. Gladstone in 1885 
(when Dr. King was also appointed to Lincoln), and was con- 
secrated in St. Paul’s; on which occasion Dr. Liddon preached 
his now famous sermon on Apostolical Succession. His Yester- 
day, To-day, and Forever, and Hymnal Companion are, of 
course, well-known publications, the latter book being very popu- 
lar with Neo-Evangelical congregations. The Bishop of Exeter | 
publicly stated some years ago that he thought no cleric (from 
top to bottom) ought, as a rule, to retain tenure of office after 
reaching his threescore years and ten. The Bishop of Roch-— 
ester will now succeed to Bishop Bickersteth’s seat in the Lords. 

Prebendary Harry Jones, recently deceased at the age of 
seventy-seven and who was rector of the Church of St. Vedast, 
Foster Lane, in the City, was for twenty years or more, prior 
to 1880, a very active, useful, and prominent London clergyman. 
In the course of his clerical career, which began in 1849, he ~ 
held two country assistant curacies and one town one; two town 
vicarages and one country one; and also a town rectory. He 
labored for fourteen years in a West Central London slum par- 
ish, and then went to live amongst the poor of St. George’s-in- 
the-East, where he came into close contact with Father Lowder 
(whose church was in his parish), and whom he shielded from 
the Protestant wolves, though he himself was the broadest kind 
of a “Broad Churchman,” and generally thought to have no 
“views.” While connected with the East End, he helped to 
found both Toynbee Hall and the People’s Palace, and his heart 
was always in schemes of social reform. He induced Suffolk 
farmers to send, and the Great Eastern Railway to deliver, veg- 
etables and other produce direct to the poor in the Kast End. 
The Rev. Harry Jones was also a prolific magazine writer, and 
at the Battle of Sedan was war correspondent for a London jour- 
nal, and is remembered, moreover, amongst his friends as a 
brilhant causewr. ; 

By the death of the Marquis of Bute the British peerage 
loses one of its most picturesque figures—perhaps its most 
unique member—and the Roman body in Great Britain one of 
its chief financial supporters. “I remember him a little boy,” 
said the Duchess, “a pretty little boy, but very shy,” and so 
the prototype of Mr. Disraeli’s Lothair (though a much idealized 
portrait) remained shy when he became a man. The common 
impression all along has been that the late Lord Bute was per- 
verted from Anglicanism through Mgr. Capel’s seductive pros- 
elytising arts, but the Rey. Frederick George Lee writes to 
The Times to say that such a version of the matter tends to 
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perpetuate an “inaccurate tradition.” The late’ Marquis, he 
affirms, was not at any time in communion with the Scottish 
Church or with the English Church, but in 1868, when: becom- 
ing a Roman Catholic, he was “religiously and ecclesiastically 
a Scotch Presbyterian.” He has not lived to see the new edi- 
tion of his translation of the Roman Breviary which is to be 
published this autumn. “Lord Bute,” observes The Pilot, “sub- 
mitted to Rome, and lived to illustrate afresh the difficulties 
which beset an original and independent nature where once it 
has chained itself to the chariot wheels of the Vatican.” 

The Round Table Conference, pursuant to the Bishop of 
London’s summons, has just been held at Fulham Palace, where 
its members remained guests for two and a half days. Dr. 
Creighton, regrettably to say, is quite disabled from overwork, 
so that he was unable to preside at the meetings. The Confer- 
enee consisted of fourteen members, namely, Prebendary Bar- 
low, Professor Bevan, Dr. Bigg, Rev. N. Dimock, Canon Gore, 
Professor Moule, Canon Newbolt, Principal Robertson, Canon 
Robinson, Dr. Sanday, Prebendary Wace, Mr. Birkbeck, the 
Earl of Stamford, Viscount Halifax, and Chancellor Vernon 
Smith; the chairman being Prebendary Wace. Prebendary 
Webb-Peploe wrote to the Bishop to say that he could foresee 
“Nothing but confusion and failure from the discussion,” and 
so refused to attend. Each member submitted a statement on 
the subject matter of discussion. A report will be submitted 
to the Bishop and then probably published. en Cree EL ATG T 


THE HONOLULU BISHOPRIC. 


HE following “memorandum” issued by the S. P. G. rela- 
tive to the Bishopric of Honolulu is published in the (Lon- 
don) Church Times, and has reference to the protest made by 
that Bishop against the action of the S. P. G. in discontinuing 
their support of his see from June, 1900, the Bishop maintain- 
ing that such support ought to be continued until the American 
General Convention of 1901 might be able to arrange for its con- 
tinuance: 

This Diocese, founded in 1861, was brought into existence 
without consultation with the Society by a special organization 
formed in England. The funds raised were insufficient, and the 
Society was asked to contribute and to be regarded “in the light 
of subseriber to the support of the Mission.” It immediately 
made an annual grant of £300 for the support of three clergy- 
men, “one main object being to secure an adequate provision for 
the spiritual wants of British residents and sailors.” 

The Bishop was supported by King Kamehameha IV., who 
continued his aid until his death in 1863. His successor con- 
tinued to subscribe £400 per annum, and Queen Emma the 
Dowager gave £100 per annum. 

In 1870 Bishop Staley resigned, and in 1871 King Kame- 
hameha VI. appealed to the Archbishop of Canterbury to con- 
secrate a Bishop for his islands. Bishop Willis accordingly was 
consecrated in 1872, but a few months after his arrival the king 
died, and his grant ceased and has never been renewed. 

The special organization formed in 1861 had lost its novelty 
and was unable to support the work which it had undertaken. 
Bishop Willis found himself without an assured income and the 
Bishopric seemed likely to be suspended. The Society came to 
his aid, and has been the means of saving the see from extinc- 
tion. It provided an income of £450 per annum for the Bishop, 
which has been continued for nearly a quarter of a century, 
and has sayed the Diocese from falling out of the list of Ang- 
lican sees in Foreign Parts. 


On February 3, 1899, the Bishop applied for a renewal of 
the Society’s grants for 1900, and stated in view of the cession 
of the islands to America that he saw no more reason for alter- 
ing the status of the Anglican Church in Hawaii than in the 
ease of Madagascar on its seizure by France. His lordship 
made no allowance for the fact that the island fell under the 
eare of a branch of the Anglican Communion in America, 
whereas in France no such condition of things existed. 

Before this letter was received, on February 23, 1899, the 
Standing Committee requested “an expression of the Bishop’s 
views on the question of the absorption of the islands into the 
American Church, with a view to the withdrawal of the Society 
from the Hawaiian, islands.” 

To this the Bishop replied by referring to a letter which he 
was sending to the Archbishop of Canterbury by the same mail 
on the subject. In this letter, dated March 29, 1899, the Bishop 
outlined the situation and left it to His Grace to make such 
communications to the Society on the Bishop’s behalf as the cir- 
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He further placed: himself in -His 
Grace’s hands, so that his occupancy of tle see might -not 
stand in the way of an arrangement being come to between his 
own departure and the arrival of the first American Bishop, . 
and that the transfer should be completed by the end ‘of | the 
year (1899). 

His Grace the Archbishop, in an ‘interview with the Sec- 
retary, expressed himself in favor,of the withdrawal of the Eng- 
lish Mission from the islands, and undertook to: arrange for its 
transfer to the American Church in the time proposed, 

In May, 1899, the Society provided the usual grant: to the 
Diocese of Honolulu up to June, 1900, being six months beyond 
the period within which the Bishop had expected ‘that the trans: 
fer would be made. His Grace the President was informed of 
the provision that was made, and it was stated that the with- 
drawal was in accordance with the Society’s principles, and with 
the precedent set in 1785, when the Society withdrew from ite 
United States.* 

Bishop Willis was informed by letter, dated May 19, 1899, 
more than thirteen months in advance of the withdrawal of the 
grant. The following is an extract from the Secretary’s letter 
to his Lordship: 


“The Standing Committee have had the advantage of the opinion 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury on the subject of the transfer of the 
Ecclesiastical arrangements in the Diocese of Honolulu to the Church 
of the United States. 

“They understand that, in your opinion, the transfer could be 
effected in the current year. Following the precedent of the Society 
more than a hundred years ago, when it withdrew from the United 
States, it has made arrangements to continue the existing grant to 
the Diocese for the first six months of 1900, if it should be found 
necessary to do so.” 


The action of the Standing Committee was reported to the 
President on the same day, May 19, 1899, and acknowledged by 
His Grace on the next day. 

On June 22, 1899, the Bishop wrote that he had aad ‘ont 
that he was mistaken in thinking that the American Church was 
desirous of assuming the Society’s responsibilities in regard to 
the see—that the House of Bishops had not as yet formed an 
intention of doing so. Bishop Potter of New York, who had 
recently visited Honolulu, was in London in March, 1900, and 
expressed his opinion that the action of the Society was “fair,” 
and stated that the American Church was ready at any time to 
take charge of the ecclesiastical interests of Honolulu by put- 
ting them under the care of the Bishop of California. 

On April 5, 1900, Bishop Willis’ contention and the opinion 
of Bishop Potter having been brought before the Standing Com- 
mittee, the following letter was directed to be sent to the Bishop 
of New York: 

April 5, 1900. 
My pEAR Lorp BisHop.— 

IT am directed by the Standing Committee to ask you to inform 
them of the exact position of affairs in Honolulu. 

The Society, as I believe you are aware, has provided a grant to 
that Diocese up to June 30 of the present year. More than twelve 
months’ notice was given to Bishop Willis, who was informed that, 
the islands having passed to the Government of the United States, 
the Society could not be responsible for the work of the Church in 
Honolulu after that date. 

IT am informed by the Bishop of London, who had an interview 
with your lordship last month, that the position taken by the Society 
is regarded by you as a fair and just one, and that the Church of the 
United States is able and willing to take charge of the islands at any 
time, placing them in the charge of the Bishop of California for the 
present. ' 
Bishop Willis, on the other hand, protests that the United 
States Church can do nothing until the General Convention in 1901, 
and claims meanwhile the continuance of the Society’s grants. 

Your lordship will greatly oblige the Standing Committee by 
telling them what is the exact position of affairs, and how these 
apparently contradictory statements can be reconciled. 

I remain, etc., Henry W. Tucker, Secretary. 


To which the Bishop of New York replied as follows: 
New Yorx, April 20, 1900. 
My DEAR PREBENDARY TUCKER,— 

Bishop Willis is mistaken. It is entirely competent to the 
American Church to take over the charge of Church work in Honolulu 
at any moment. We cannot, indeed, elect a Bishop of Honolulu until 
the meeting of the General Convention, but our canons provide a 


* It should here be stated that the Society provided the usual grants. 
to the American Church, then in’a state of great distraction, its first 
Bishop having been consecrated in November 1784, up to Michaelmas 
1785, and gave less than six months’ notice of its withdrawal, 
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mode by which the Presiding Bishop may assign to any neighboring 
Bishop the care of territory which needs episcopal supervision. 

Bishop Willis insists upon making certain terms with the Amer- 
ican Church before his withdrawal. He has not the slightest right to 
take any such position. The American Church will not force him 
out, but when the Church of England, by whatever process, sur- 
renders the administration of Church interests in that part of the 
world, the American Church will assume and provide for what is 
necessary in the way of episcopal duty in its own discretion. You 
will recognize the obvious reasonableness of this. é 

A copy of this letter was sent to the President, and the 
Standing Committee on May 3, 1900, having considered it, de- 
termined to abide by their former resolution, and informed the 
Bishop that the grant, as notified to him twelve months before, 
would cease on June’ 30, 1900. 

The Society is not concerned with the trust-deeds under 
which the cathedral and other properties are held, and obviously 
the matters relating thereto might already have been brought 
before the High Court in the islands, before which tribunal they 
will ultimately have to come. 

It was further resolved, on the motion of Lord Stanmore, 
“That the Standing Committee see no grounds for departing 
from the decision at which they have already arrived.” 


HELPS ON THE 
Sunday School Lessons 


JOINT DIOCESAN SERIES.—THE CATECHISM. 


THE SUMMARY OF OUR DUTY. 


(Ue have already said in considering the Commandments, 

that they are to be fulfilled by the Christian in accord- 
ance with our Lord’s declaration that the first and great com- 
mandment is, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, with all thy 
heart and with all thy soul and with all thy mind;” and that the 
second commandment is “Like unto it, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 


The love of God is a thing which is to be learned; though it 
is also a thing which would be natural to man if man had not 
fallen into a state of sin. It is to be learned by dwelling on the 
love of God for us. In His love, He made us, endowing us with 
all that we possess, the intellect to think, the eyes to see, the 
tongue to speak, the material wealth that may be given us, the 
power and strength to earn our own living. All] these are gifts 
which come directly from God. He is the Creator who made us, 
and He is also the Father in whose image we are made. 

Nor is this all. A part of the endowment of man was his 
free will, in which he was given the power to choose for himself 
what should be his manner of life. This power brought with it 
responsibility, and in the exercise of it, man unhappily chose to 
be disobedient, thus separating him from God, the Father who 
had created him. 


God might very easily have turned away from man and 
had no more to do with him. Such, however, was His love, that 
He gave His only Son, who was one with Him in the Blessed 
Trinity, to live for us and to die for us on earth. The Blessed 
Son also showed His love by willingly accepting His mission on 

earth, whereby He became man, laying aside the outward glory 
of the godhead, and entering upon the life of one of the hum- 
blest of the race. Loving man with a love which man cannot 
penetrate, and in love giving His whole self for man, He was yet 
despised and rejected by those among whom He lived, was hated 
by those near to Him, and was finally put to death with the 
eruelest of torture. All this was the manifestation of His love 
for man. 


It is this love of God-for man that must draw men to love 
God if they will reflect upon it. To learn to love, therefore, 
is to learn to appreciate what God has done for us. The saints 
and holy ones who have lived lives of the greatest holiness, 
learned to love God with a fulness which perhaps we cannot 
attain to. Notwithstanding this, the thoughtful appreciation of 
what God has done for us, must of itself lead to love for 
Him. One who does not love = simply will not allow the 
time to think of Him. 


The love of God does not interfere with earthly loves. 
Indeed as God has loved us, without Him there could be no love 
on earth. The love of parent to child, and of child to parent 
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is a part of the image of God in man. Man loves because he is 
like God. 

Begun as a duty, love speedily becomes the willing Loman 
of the created to the Creator. It shows itself in the love of 
taking part in the worship of Almighty God, firstly, and sec- 
ondly by doing good to our fellow men. If one does not. show 
mercy and pity to the unfortunate or to others of his own kind, 
he does not really love God. Love of God indeed. is best sean 
in the way we act toward our fellow men. 


Correspondence 


All communications published under this head must be signed by the 
actual name of the writer. This rule will be invariably adhered to. The. 
editor is not responsible for the opinions expressed, but yet reserves the 
right to exercise discretion as to what letters shall be published. 


; MISSIONARY REPORTS. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


| bs may interest your readers to know that the Annual Reports 
of the Board of Managers of the Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, upon Domestic Missions and upon Foreign 
Missions, are now ready for distribution. The volumes include 
the annual reports of the Missionary Bishops. 
Copies of either the Domestic or Foreign Report, or both, 
can be obtained without cost by addressing the undersigned. 
Joun W.-Woon,,. 
Corresponding Secretary. 


A CORRECTION. 
To the Editor of the Inving Church: 


Y attention has been called to a circular which Mr. Caesar 

‘Pianisani of New York has recently sent out. Speaking 
of a daily paper which he proposes to publish for the benefit of 
Ttalians, he says: “This enterprise is under the auspices of ‘the 
St. Saviour’s Association annexed to the P. E. Church of St. 
Saviour in Bleecker Street, New York;” and ~ further says"it 
has the “approval” of the undersigned: 

Some allowance may be made for Signor Piantesave lick 
of knowledge of the English language, but, as a matter of fact, 
neither he nor his proposed newspaper has any connection what- 
ever, official or otherwise, with the Italian Association to which 
he refers. He is not a member of the Association, nor has his 
scheme ever been brought before it. The most that can be said 
in extenuation of his statement is that one or more members 
of the Association, in their individual capacity, may have ex- 
pressed to him their sympathy and best wishes. 

The undersigned has no knowledge whatever as to Signor 
Pianisani’s antecedents or financial responsibilities. He has 
merely expressed his willingness to subscribe for an Italian 
paper, if published on lines indicated by the latter in a recent 
private interview. Grorce F, Netson. 

New York, October 22, 1900. “4 


PSYCHIC PHENOMENA AND CHRISTIANITY. 


To the Editor of the Living Church: 

R. THOMSON J. HUDSON, author of The Law of 

Psychic Phenomena, ete., has called my attention to the 

fact that I did him an injustice in my article in your issue of 
Oct. 6, “The Psychological Basis of Divine Revelation.” May 
I be allowed space to state the act of injustice and to ee 
my regrets ? 

The injustice consisted in charging Mr. Hudson with ac- 
counting for Bible prophecy on the theory of auto-hypnotic sug- 
gestion. Mr. Hudson writes: 


“What I complain of is that you should limit my (psychic) 
hypothesis to (Mental) Duality and Suggestion; whereas the one is 
a statement of a fact, and the other merely expresses the limitations 
(italics Mr. Hudson’s) of the subjective mind,—not its powers. Its 
powers, such as Telepathy (and possibly Clairvoyatice), Intuition, 
Telekinesis, etc., must always be invoked to. explain how it does 
things; whereas its limitations explain its seeming vagaries and in- 
consistencies... Thus in my article in Harper’s I invoke Suggestion 
to explain how and why it is that mediums personate supposed spir- 
its; whereas telepathy is invoked to explain how and why super- 
normal knowledge is obtained. Obviously it would do me a gross 
injustice to say that my theory of spiritism was confined to Duality 
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(of mind) and Suggestion; or to say that I hold that telepathy is 
due to Suggestion.” 

In the same letter Mr. Hudson says: 

“T believe in the Messianic prophecies, and I account for them 
on scientific principles of a far higher character than the mere facts 
of duality of mind and suggestion.” 

My extenuating plea is that I derived from Mr. Hudson’s 
book, A Scientific Demonstration of the’ Future Life, the im- 
pression that the author attributed therein all the deliverances 
of Moses and the prophets to a source strictly within their own 
mentality. 

In further justice to Mr. Hudson I should add this extract 
from the personal letter from which I have already quoted: 

“T am, perhaps, to blame for not giving my views publicity on 
the subject of prophecy, but I have as yet seen no good opportunity 
to do so. I have lectured on the subject in Boston several years ago. 


I assure you that such clergymen as I have talked with on the sub-’ 


ject are enthusiastic believers in my theory of prophecy.” 


It is cheering to know that such an eminent authority in 
psyehie science as Mr. Hudson is on the side of Christianity 
upon this question. 

Permit me to thank you, Mr. Editor, for so concisely and 
conclusively answering the criticism upon my orthodoxy ad- 
vanced in your Correspondence column in the issue of Oct. 20, 
-by the Rey. F. C. H. Wendel, of Huntington, Conn. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 23, 1900. Epwarp Macoms Durr. 


To the Editor of The Living Church: 


ERMIT me to make a brief reply to the note appended to 
my letter in Tur Livina Cuurcy for Oct. 20th. I am as 
fully aware as any one can be of whatever distinction there is 
between Revelation and Inspiration. - I have carefully read Dr. 
Mortimer’s invaluable work, Catholic Faith and Practice, and 
quite agree with his position. I am aware that not only the 
‘passages you have quoted, but such books as the Books of Sam- 
uel and Kings, as well as Esther, while inspired cannot be said 
|.to have been revealed., Here the work of the Holy Spirit has 
‘been to guide the writer in the choice of his materials. Yet, 
,even here, we meet with direct Revelation, as, e. g., in Nathan’s 
| message to David in regard to the Temple (II. Sam. vii. 4-17) 
and such a meditation on the Philosophy of History as II. Kings 
xvil. 7-23. 

‘What I especially faulted in Mr. Duff’s article was his ap- 
parent attempt. to base prophecy on something else than Divine 
Revelation. He seems to make Prophecy a psychic phenomenon 
that can be analyzed, and can be found, in the last analysis, to 
be “the product of the writer’s ‘ethico-religious consciousness.’ ” 
If I have mistaken his meaning, I am very sorry. Yet I want 
to repeat that such language as his, unless very carefully 
guarded, is apt to be misleading and dangerous. 

FE. C. H. WenvEt. 

St. Paul’s Rectory, Huntington, Conn., Oct. 22, 1900. 


ROMANISM NOT SPREADING, 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


»ROMAN Catholic writer in an October journal, The 

American Quarterly Catholic Review, writes, among 

other things, as follows, anent the decline of Roman Catholi- 
cism where the English flag flies: 


“Tt is with no feeling of national jealousy that we have shown 
how false is the assertion that the spread of the British Empire is a 
preparation for Catholic (Roman Catholic, italics mine) progress. 
So far it has been the one power which has absolutely made the num- 
ber of Catholics (Roman Catholics) among its subjects decrease, 
while Catholics are growing in numbers in every other land. Its 
action on the Irish Catholies to-day is similar to its action on the 
English Catholic body from the days of Elizabeth to those of George 
Ill. Year by year they are diminishing as if struck by some fatal 
disease, wherever the English flag flies. The remedy will come in 
God’s time, but it will not come from any benignant influence of 
English ideas or unfounded assertions of Catholic progress under 
English institutions. The facts speak for themselves.” 


This far speaks the R. C. writer. 


Over two hundred years ago the profound Dr. South, and 
matchless preacher, declared that when it was a matter of fight- 
ing the English Church, both Protestants and Roman Catholics, 
though at all other times the bitterest enemies, shook hands, 
This, he asserted, was evidence of our cause being either very 
good or very bad, and as it is absurd to say that it is very bad, 


‘above writer states that it grows everywhere else. 
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‘it follows from the premises that it (our cause) is very good. 


We have all along known that Roman Catholicism ‘does not 
flourish where the English Church is dominant, though the 
The réason 
for this is that the English Church furnishes a Church of 
Divine institution, while the others furnish. organizations. of 
human origin. Not only is she a branch of the Catholic Church, 
but she is opposed to Rome in resting. upon a true historic basis 
and in repudiating the unwarranted claims of a single Bishop. 
The conclusion reached by inference of one of her greatest 
theologians (just mentioned) that her cause must be good,:is 
no doubt dawning upon us more and more. We love what is 
pure and strong in Protestantism and all that is Catholie in 
Romanism, but may God speed the day when the scales will fall 
from the eyes of both, and the former realize its anti-logical, 
and the latter its anti-historical position. 

The above article from the pen of the R. C. writer was cop- 
ied from the Literary Digest. Martin DAMer. 

Brownwood, Texas. 


BRAZILIAN AND CUBAN MISSIONARIES. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


C= Rey. Dr. Wm. Cabell Brown, missionary in Rio Grande 
do Sul, Brazil, will arrive in the United States about Dec. 
1st, the Rev. W. H. McGee, missionary in Havana, Cuba, is now 
here. Both of these clergymen will be glad to speak in the 
interest of their respective missions Wherever engagements may 
be made. They may be addressed at the Church Missions 
House, 281 4th Avenue, New York City. 
W. Duptey Powers. 
General Secretary. 


THREE WHO STOPPED TO THINK. 


BErorRE undertaking new work, Leonardo da Vinei often sat for 
days without moving his hand, lost in deep reflection. It was. so 
when Filippino Lipppi transferred to him an order for an altar pic- 
ture in the monastery church. The complaint of the prior was of no 
avail: Without the vision of an ideal, he would not lift brush’'to 
the canvas. 

It was especially so in his great masterpiece, “The Last Supper.” 
For days he awaited the moment when the face of Christ. would be 
revealed to him in a manner worthy to, represent, His matchless. per- 
fection. The vision came, and all after ages have been ennobled by 
its reproduction. 

Long before Tennyson put into majestic verse the story of the 
Holy Grail the theme was suggested by friends as especially worthy 
of his masterly skill. He refused the task, accounting himself un- 
fitted to recount, under this beauteous symbol, the story of the pur- 
suit of manhood’s spotless purity. Years went by until, in the -con- 
secration of his own life to the lofty ideal, he was inspired to pic- 
ture the successful quest. of the pure and noble Sir Galahad. 

Fifty years in the life of James Tissot were given to the com- 
monplace in art. The vision of Christ, unsought yet seen in. the 
sanctuary whither he had gone with secular intent, awoke his slum- 
bering genius, and gave birth in his soul to an altogether new power. 
It transformed him into an artist-historian, whose wondrous paint- 
ings preach an eloquent and convincing gospel, and make men see the 
very vision which so revolutionized, and inspired him.—Bishop’s 
Letter (Ky.). 


“ALL ADVERTISED PRAYERS for an object not self-evidently a part 
of the work of God in saving souls, or. for a blessing promised in His 
word, are evil and only evil, and that continually,” says. the New 
York Christian Advocate (Meth.). “They are not commanded; they 
give occasion to the enemies of God to blaspheme; they harden the 
hearts of those who are singled out; and in such a case as this, if 
adopted by the Christian Church, would have added hundreds. of 
thousands of Christian votes to the candidate prayed against. The 
common sense of mankind revolts against such attempts. All efforts 
to induce a large number to pray as a condition of God’s answering, 
go on the theory that the Judge of all men, the only wise God, is to 
be influenced by numbers. No matter what the object, the greater 
the number who pray the more likely the answer! Nothing can be 
found in the New Testament to support such a view. The promise 
of Christ is, ‘If two of you shall agree it, shall be done.’ 
‘Where two or three are gathered together in My Name.’ And sim- 
ilar promises are made to one. To induce all to meet, He promises 
the answer to two or three. \When the whole Church unites in prayer 
for a revival, if each humbles himself and agonizes before God, each 
is being revived, spiritual power is conferred, and great are’ the 
results. But for an external object, to assume that God-would grant 
it if 500 prayed, when He would not if but half that number did, is 
to speak and think of Him as those did who thought they would’ be 
heard for their much speaking.” 
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MISSIONARY MATTERS. 


S OME very excellent things were said at the Missionary 
Council. On the whole, the conditions are more hopeful than 
might have been feared. Dr. Lloyd’s Review did not show that a 
crisis in finances had by any means been reached, and he proved 
by his words and his evident grasp of conditions that he is 
remarkably fitted to carry on the work which Dr. Langford did 
so well. At the same time it is evident that the Church is not 
doing her full duty, and that contributions from parishes must 
be increased. 

Bishop Doane struck the keynote of all missionary progress 
when he said: “The demand of the Church to-day is not econ- 
omy, but expenditure; not retrenchment, but enlargement; and 
the laying out of our work must be, not how much work can 
we do with the money that we have, but how much money-must 
we have for the work we have to do.” These are words which 
lift the discussion out of the rut of ordinary missionary speech- 
‘making, and place it where it belongs—as pertaining to the 
greatest work given man to do on earth. 

The greatest danger to the missionary movement in America 
is not from lack of funds but from lack of faith. If we assume 
that we-shall have a deficit, no doubt we shall have it. If we re- 
solve that work must be discontinued, no doubt our resolution 
will be amply vindicated by the ensuing falling off in missionary 
supplies. If we confront the world with the statement: Vander- 
bilt, the generous hearted, and Brown, the liberal handed, are 
dead; we have resolved that by the grace of God the mis- 
sionary work shall be extended ;—then our faith will be rewarded. 
He who owns the cattle upon a thousand hills can take care of 
His work after He has called His most liberal laymen to their 
rest. The Church looks to her chosen missionary leaders to set 
them an example of faith. When the Church loses her faith, 
then will her missionary work fail; and well it may, for her own 
‘eandle-flame will then be spluttering and dying. 

Churehmanship which lacks the fervor of faith may be dis- 
‘tinguished by a qualifying name; but yet it is a Churehmanship 
which is dead while it lives. Neither hot nor cold, neither help- 
ing the Church nor getting away from her that she may not be 
openly disgraced, faithless Christians must expect Almighty 
God to spue them out of His mouth. If we cannot under- 
stand that as responsible for the missions of the Church, we are 
the vicars of the Head of the Church, and must look to Him 


- of Milwaukee somewhat amplified it. 


both for direction and for eee then ra is but Bice hypocrisy 
to bow the head in devotion, and the most nauseating cant to: 
utter the words of prayer. ; 
The mission cause is the cause of Almighty God. If we 
resolve to scale down our work because generous givers die, then 
do we deliberately consider whether to put our trust. in princes. 


or in Almighty God, and decide in favor of princes. God. have- 


merey upon us! Lord increase our faith! 


) 


Wuen it is declared that nearly one-fourth of all the money 
raised for general missions comes from the Sunday School chil- 
dren of the Church; we hang our heads in shame. Where are the 
men of the Church ? Is God’s work child’s play? Shall the 
women and children out of their scarcity keep burning the 
Church’s candle while the men court the contempt of the 
Church and the anger of a righteous God? We have talked 
too much of pennies for missions. The Church demands. 
checks. The widow’s mite and the baby’s penny are still 
as ever blessed of Almighty God; but not the one mite of the 
man who can give two mites or a hundred mites. That 
was a step in the right direction which was taken by the 
Board of Managers at their October meeting when they re- 
solved that “every clergyman be asked to appoint special men 
collectors in his parish to obtain from individuals gifts and 
pledges for the coming year to the General Mission work of the: 
Church.” Let men understand that as the control of finances- 
is generally in their hands, so the responsibility for the Church’s. 
work is theirs in far greater measure than is it that of the: 
women and children. What would the world say if the besieged 
in the legation at Peking had allowed the women and children 
to build the fortifications? Are there no male soldiers of the: 
Cross to support the advance guards? For shame, men of the 
Church! Don’t throw your manly burdens on to your wives and, 
little children! 


One very yaluable suggestion was made repeatedly. It 
was embodied in a resolution offered and indorsed by the Bishop: 
of Missouri, but emanating from the Bishop of Western Michi- 
gan, whose absence was a matter of general regret. The sug- 
gestion was that auxiliary boards of missions be established in 
other cities to assist and advise the general Board in New York. 
Mr. Burton Mansfield made the same suggestion, and the Bishop: 
The plan is one which 
would ensure intelligent action with regard to every section. The 
distances in this country are too great to make it practicable for 
distant sections to have active representatives on the general 
Board. It is important that the latter should be so constituted! 
that its membership can easily and quickly be called together 
without unnecessary delay or expense. Under present conditions. 
this necessity makes it impossible for the practical missionaries 
in the field to give the counsel and advice which no doubt would 
always be welcomed by the Board. It makes only too probable a 
breach between the theoretical missionary of the Board and the 
practical missionary of the plains and mountains. There are 
local peculiarities to parts of the American people that ought not 
to be overlooked. The South presents problems that are not 
quite appreciated in New England; and the needs of the cos— 
mopolitan states of the Middle West with their vast foreign pop- 
ulations cannot quite be understood by those who have never 
lived among them. If missionary boards composed of repre- 
sentative Bishops, clergy, and laymen, might sit regularly in 
Atlanta, New Orleans, Chicago, St. Louis, Denver, and San: 
Francisco, they would, first, be able to arouse much more inter-- 
est in missions in their respective localities, and, second, they 
would be able to pass intelligently and with full knowledge upon 
requests for appropriations to be made within their several 
fields. The general Board, remaining in New York, would then 
perhaps appropriate sums in bulk to the provinces—if the term 
were to be used—represented in the several cities, while the lat- 
ter would divide the amount received according to the needs of 
the Dioceses. Such unhappy incidents as that of the past sum- 
mer would then be impossible, and the general Board would 
not be left alone with the whole responsibility of administration 
of the entire missionary requirements for collections and appro- 
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priations. Certainly this could only come as a welcome relief to 
the members of the present Board. 

Nor was this the only suggestion of value that was sub- 
mitted. Major Fairbanks’ resolution endorsing the October re- 
solve of the Board of Managers that “the Church’s duty to-day, 
in the face of its opportunities and responsibilities is enlarge- 
ment and not retrenchment,” unanimously and enthusiastically 
passed, was but the organic promise, “by God’s help, so IT will!” 
The feeling permeated all the discussions throughout the ses- 
sion, that it is the duty of the Church to suspend no part of her 
missionary work, but to expand and go forward. 

Concerning the details of future work, the Bishop of Mil- 
waukee, whose text of “Methods of Improvement” gave him the 
ample opportunity, made some suggestions that challenged the 
attention of the whole gathering. It is quite true, as he be- 
lieved, that a policy encouraging rotation in office in the mem- 
bership of the Board of Managers would have large advantages. 
No doubt it would be gladly weleomed by the members, who 

‘have given abundantly of the time they could ill afford to spare. 

His suggestions as to the more thorough supervision of the 
‘Missionary Bishops are also most timely. There is no reason 
why it should seem invidious to place them under the same 
restrictions as Dincesans are placed. 

~ With regard to readjustment of salaries, our own sug- 
gestion would be that a rule be made that Missionary Bishops 
consecrated in future should be offered a stipend to be fixed in 
advance of their election on the basis of the salaries paid to the 
‘neighboring Bishops of such organized Dioceses as are of 
substantially the same general character. The incomes of 
future Missionary Bishops in the West would thus be sub- 
stantially the same as those offered by the organized Dio- 
ceses, perhaps, of Oregon, Colorado, Kansas, and Nebraska, 
where the conditions are substantially the same as in Wash- 
ington, Wyoming, and the Dakotas. Southern missionary sees 
would be equalized with such Dioceses as Dallas, Mississippi, 
and Florida. Not only would this readjustment eventually re- 
sult in a very considerable saving of money, but we should thus 
effect greater fairness, and there would be no premium upon a 
Missionary District able but unwilling to organize as a Diocese. 


THESE SUGGESTIONS thus made and argued do not imply that 
our present missionary administration is a failure. Far from it. 
On the whole it has been more generally successful than might 
be expected from the somewhat imperfect legal machinery at its 
disposal. Expansion of work, whether at home or abroad, does, 
however, demand inspection of the machinery and improvement 
where improvement may be made. 

And this much is clear. The missions of this Church must 
be more liberally supported. The men of the Church must be 
aroused to a sense of their duty. Under present conditions they 
have not been aroused and they have not done their duty. If 
there is a possibility that larger local control of funds, greater 
loeal efforts at raising money, fewer opportunities for clash of 

opinions on missionary methods, and other reforms suggested, 
would tend toward a better realization and fulfillment of this 
duty, then. certainly it is the part of wisdom to apply the needed 
correctives and try their force. 


HEN at the Missionary Council, the Bishop of New York 
named the Bishop of Albany as the “one man” who had 
“raised $33,000” in order to close the fiseal year of the Mission- 
ary Society without debt, he paid a tribute to the Bishop of 
Albany which ought to be the tribute of the whole Church. For 
this action the Bishop of Albany deserves unstinted praise. 
But the fact remains that there ought to be no deficit to be 
made up. It is wearying, year after year, to hear and to read 
the reports which show how few within the American Church 
seem to appreciate that the one work of primary importance 
‘which devolves upon any portion of the Church, is Church 
‘Extension. ‘True, in a large portion of this country it is not to 
be expected that large amounts can be sent out of parishes or 
out of Dioceses in which the problem of self-preservation— 
parochial or diocesan—is one that can hardly be solved. We 
do not maintain that. But we do hold that some offering, how- 
ever small, can be sent from each parish, from each mission, 
from each individual of the American Church for general work; 
and that these offerings need not always be small. We do hold 
-that some share in the blessings flowing from the general work 
of Chureh Extension can be had by every communicant in this 
‘Church, who is not immediately an object of charity himself. 
We do hold that people in the weakest, as in the strongest of our 
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churches, should be urged regularly to do what they can for this 
missionary work. It is the wildest of fallacies to suppose that 
this Church can ever be recognized as truly Catholic, unless her 
children are true to their duties as Catholics; and supreme iin 


importance is the’duty of spreading the Church throughout the 
world. 


S INCE the enlargement of THe Living Crurcn, whereby 
there are an average of at least 32 pages in each issue, and 
will frequently be more, it will be found much more convenient 
to bind volumes half yearly instead of yearly as heretofore. 
For that reason a change will be made, and two volumes instead 
of one will hereafter be numbered within ‘each year. Thus the 
present issue is No. 1 of Volume XXIV., and volumes will 


run from May 1 to Noy. 1, and from Nov. 1 to May 1 of each 
year. 


Here the Editor takes the opportunity to thank hosts of 
kind friends who have been so thoughtful as to express their 
appreciation of changes made in Tur Living Cuurcn, and espe- 
cially to those who have shown their appreciation by endeavors 
to extend the circulation of the paper in their several com- 
munities. The need for an increased constituency, if our ideals 
are to be attained, is very urgent, and it seems not too much 
to ask that the clergy especially will make an effort to secure the 
greater circulation of THe Living Cuurce in their parishes. 
Only yesterday a priest. in an Eastern parish wrote that one in 
every five of his communicants was already a subscriber; and 
this proportion ought easily to be reached in any parish of ayer- 
age intelligence, if the rector would lend his interest in a prac- 
tical way. 

The issue containing the full reports of the Brotherhood 
Convention at Richmond was early exhausted, and many late 
orders could not be filled. Anticipating a similar demand for 
the present issue, with the report of the Missionary Council, 
we have taken steps to secure probably a sufficient edition; but 
at the same time we ask that orders for special editions be sent, 
so far as practicable, in advance, as it is impossible to estimate 
closely on the number of such orders which will be received. 
and consequently, many will be disappointed. The issue for 
Noy. 24th will contain very full reports of the Church Congress, 
and we should be pleased to receive in advance, orders for the 
extra copies that will be required. 


| account of the Missionary Council is incomplete for 
Thursday the last day, a portion of the expected report not 
having been received. The report of the evening and’ of, any 
omissions during the day will appear next week. 


Se \ 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


S. S8.—(1) Augustine of Canterbury was consecrated by Vergilius, 
Archbishop of Arles, Etherius of Lyons, Syagrius of Autun, and, probably, 
Desiderius of Vienne. Nicolas (not Thomas) Ridley, by Bishops Holbeche 
(Lincoln), Hodgkin (Bedford), and Chetham (Sidon, suffragan of London). 
Hugh (not Thomas) Latimer by Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Gardiner (Winchester), and Shaxton (Salisbury). 

(2) The proof that the Apostolic Succession has not been lost is that 
there never was a time in Church history when it was not insisted upon, 
and the records of the more important sees are still extant. 

(3) The faith of the Church Catholic, having been ‘‘once delivered to 
the saints,” is final, fixed, and unchangeable. No single national Church, 
however, can be considered as necessarily inerrant, and as a matter of his- 
tory there is probably no existing Church in which at some period of its 
history, error has not been generally taught. The indefectibility of the 
Church pertains to the whole body, in all ages and in all lands,’ so that 
whatever has been invariably and everywhere taught by the. whole Cath- 
olie Church is the unchangeable faith. 

(4) It°is necessary that the “order of the twelve apostles’ should 
continue to exist, for the episcopate is that order. That it is not neces- 
sary that the number of twelve was to be perpetuated is proven by the 
fact that after adding Matthias, Paul, and Barnabas, all of whom (with 
others) are spoken of in the Bible as apostles, there were already, with 
the original number less Judas, fourteen, 


WEALTH is simply one of the greatest powers which can be 
intrusted to human hands: a power not indeed to be envied, because it 
seldom makes us happy; but still less to be abdicated or despised ; 
while in these days and in this country it has become a power all the 
more notable, in that the possessions of a rich man are not’ repre- 
sented, as they used to be, by wedges of gold or coffers of jewels, but 
by masses of men variously employed, over whose bodies and minds 
the wealth, according to its direction, exercises harmful or helpful 
influence, and becomes in that alternative mammon either of unright- 
eousness or of. righteousness.—John Ruskin. 

Gop does the best things for us, whether we like it or not, and 
leaves His acts to explain themselves. 


99 The Diving Church. 


\g Literary X 


Theological Books. 


By George Barker Stevens, Ph.D., D.D., 
New 


The Messages of the Apostles. 
Dwight Professor of Systematic Theology in Yale University. 


York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


This volume, following a similar one on The Messages of 
Paul, contains, first, an agreeably written introduction on the 
Church of Jerusalem, Jewish Christianity, the Earliest. Con- 
flicts with Heathenism, and the Anonymous and Disputed Books 
of the New Testament. It is hardly necessary to say that even 
a learned and accomplished author of the religious environment 
of Professor Stevens will lay stress upon the “extremely simple” 
life of the primitive Church at Jerusalem. But to say there is 
no reason to believe that it has any formal organization, is a 
rather strong statement. We are also told that “every reader of 
the gospel knows how often our Lord came into conflict with 
the scribes and priests,” but we confess our own inability to re- 
call such instances so far as the priests are concerned. In fact, 
it is very worthy of note that the priests as a class are never 
coupled with the scribes and pharisees in the stern rebukes which 
fall from the lips of Christ. The “Chief” or “High” Priests are 
antagonistic to Him, but that little circle of worldly princes and 
despots, not more than five or six in number, are not repre- 
sentatives of the Priests as a class. Still less is it true that our 
Lord anywhere censures the vestments or the ceremonial of the 
temple service. The “long robes” and “broad phylacteries” of 
the Pharisees, as well as the ceremonies which belong to their 
“traditions,” stand upon an entirely different footing. But these 
are but casual touches. This introduction as a whole is sound 
and useful. 

The second division of the book contains the “sermons” of 
the Apostles as recorded in the Acts, exclusive of those of St. 
Paul, with preliminary explanations. It might have been worth 
while to emphasize the fact that they are all “missionary” ser- 
mons intended to bring about conversions to the Faith. In the 
second chapter of the Acts mention is made of the “Apostles’ 
teaching” among believers, but no specimen is given of the dis- 
courses which came under this head. 

Next follow translations of the Catholic Epistles, the Pas- 
toral Epistles of St. Paul, and the Epistle to the Hebrews, with 
a brief introduction in each case. The curious theory recently 
defended by no less a person than Professor Harnack, that the 
Epistle to the Hebrews was written by a woman, namely, Pris- 
cilla, receives perhaps more attention that it deserves, Of all 
conjectures relating to this vexed subject this is the most wildly 
improbable, but coming as it does from such an oracle as Pro- 
fessor Harnack, it will doubtless be accepted by many as a legit- 
imate outcome of “scientific scholarship.” Professor Stevens 
does not mention St. Luke among the prominent names ‘for 
whom the authorship of the Epistle has been claimed. But we 
agree with him that so far as any absolute solution of the ques- 
tion is concerned, “We must still abide by the verdict of Origen, 
‘Who it was that really wrote the Epistle, God only knows,’ ”; 
with the: added statement also from Origen, that “it was not 
without reason those of old time handed it down as Paul’s,” 
i. e., even if he was not its direct author. 

On the whole the volume is an admirable one and ought to 
contribute much toward the intelligent appreciation on the part 
of thoughtful people, of that part of the New Testament with 
which it deals. Wa. J. Gon. 
Paul of Tarsus. By Robert Bird. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

This book is intended primarily for young people, and also, 
perhaps, for teachers of Bible classes. The writer has made 
himself familiar with the conditions and circumstances cal- 
culated to throw light upon the life and times of St. Paul and 
has interwoven this varied information very ingeniously and 
skilfully with his narrative. Its aim would seem to be to do for 
the youthful reader what such a work as that of Conybeare and 
Howson is intended to do for those of more advanced age. But 
while the design is, in general, carried out with considerable 
success, the point of view is often very different from that to 
which an old-fashioned Christian is accustomed. There is a 
distinet tendency to disparage the Old Testament, especially the 
Temple service, in which the writer hardly seems to see even the 
typical significance. We cannot think it beneficial to the young 
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reader to be reminded so frequently that he is vastly superior to 
those of old time who lived according to the light of the elder dis- 
pensation. Rie ; 
Neither does it seem to us a judicious thing to speak slight- 
ingly of the instruction of the young in “Creed and Catechism.” 
The young people of this generation are likely to hear with only 
too much satisfaction that such things are not worth while. 
There are various touches also which betray a rationalistic bias, 
perhaps unconscious on the writer’s part, but none the less cal- 
culated to impress a youthful reader. On page 379 the real 
point of the passage commented upon is quite lost when the 
apostle is described as indulging himself in boastful and foolish 
language. While the miraculous element in the narrative is 
not ignored, it is treated in such peculiar fashion that a doubt 
generally remains whether the auther believes in any particular 
instance of this character. When Eutychus fell from the win- 
dow at Troas, we are told that those who found him on the 
ground “said” he was dead. St. Luke, however, has no such 
statement, but says simply and briefly “he was taken up dead.” 
In addition to these points to which exception must be taken 
from an orthodox or Catholic point of view, there is one general 
criticism which remains. The author’s endeavor to make his 
work interesting and intelligible to children has caused him 
frequently to. commit the mistake of “writing down” to their 
supposed level. One who undertakes such a work must no doubt 
strive to make his meaning clear to the humblest comprehension, 
but he must not let it be seen that that is what he is doing. 
Intelligent children resent the appearance of patronage equally 
with their elders. But we do not mean to say that this peculiar- 
ity affects the style throughout. For the most part the tone is 
fresh and vivid and does not offend a cultivated taste. While 
unable to commend the volume without reservation, it is still 
true that much may be learned from it in a very pleasant way. 


Wa. J. Gop. 


Buddha and Buddhism. By Arthur Lillie. New York: Chas. Scribner's 

Sons. 1900. Price, $1.25. - 

This is one of a proposed series of monographs entitled “The 
World’s Epoch-Makers.” If we may judge from names of the 
writers announced, the series is likely to be a valuable one. — 

But this book is very disappointing. Its tone is polemieal 
throughout,—that of a brief for Buddhism as against those who 
maintain the superiority and independent origin of Christianity. 
Mr. Lillie joins issue with some of the foremost authorities on 
the subject of oriental religions, e. g., Prof. Max Miiller, Prof. 
Rhys Davids, and especially Sir Monier Monier-Williams. He 
makes the surprising statement that “there is scarcely a doubt 
now with scholars that the early Christians borrowed the solution 
ot earth’s mighty problem from India. Christianity—at least 
the Alexandrian portion of it—is gnosticism, and gnosticism is 
the word Bodhi transferred to the Greek.” Such an assertion 
could not come from a careful scholar except under the influence 
of an overwhelming polemical bias. 

The book is rambling, and leaves no connected idea in the 
reader’s mind as to what, Buddha ‘actually achieved, or as to the 
nature of Buddhism. All that one can gather clearly is that 
somehow Christianity, Freemasonry and other things, supposed 
to have originated elsewhere, came in reality from India. We 
do not recommend the book. FE. Sais 


For His Sake. 
E. Mack. 


Thoughts for Easter Day and Every Day. 
Boston: Lee and Shepard. 1900. 

This little book of selections, both poetical and prose, will 
have an especial interest for the Churchman, because of the 
fact that it is “published for the purpose of furthering the mis- 
sion work of the Church in the Diocese of N ebraska, primarily 
the erection of a church building in Tekamah, Nebraska.” The 
book itself is one of the best of its kind. From the wide field 
of religious literature, many choice gems are ‘brought together 
and skilfully classified under appropriate headings. The Bishop 
Coadjutor of Nebraska contributes a brief letter of explanation 
and commendation. Both for the value of the book itself, and 
for the excellence of the cause which has inspired its publication 
we hope that For His Sake will be given a cordial reception and 
a generous circulation. 


Edited by Anna 


Unto the Hills. A Meditation on the One Hundred and Twenty-first 
Psalm. By J. R. Miller, D.D. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. 1900. 
This meditation is based upon the Levavé Oculos, a psalm 

very dear to the Christian world. Dr. Miller writes with fervor 

somewhat rhetorically for a meditation, and with superabund- 
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ance of anecdote. The book is interspersed with illustrations, 
very beautiful; but some of them, especially the nautical and 
forest scenes, do not readily suggest an application to the Levavi 
Oculos. 


The Poetry of the Psalms. By Henry Van Dyke, LL.D., Professor of 
Literature in Princeton University. New York: T. Y.'Crowell & 
Con “A900. 


' Everything from the pen of Dr. Van Dyke-is luminous. 
This little volume of 25 pages, a rarely beautiful specimen of the 
printer’s art, treats the Psalms as literature, explains the char- 

acteristics of Hebrew poetry, and illustrates with well chosen 
selections, the principle of “parallelism,” ‘called by Dr. Van 
Dyke“thought-rhyme.” We are rather surprised that the author 
makes no mention of the Prayer Book version, which must be 
known to him, and which certainly deserves the attention of 
anyone who writes for English readers upon the Psalms as 
poetry. 


Texts for Sermons. Compiled by Henry M. Barron, B.A. 
Methuen & Co. Philadelphia: J. P. Lippincott & Co. 


It occurs to us that what the preacher most feels the need 
of is rather a suitable subject than a text. The text suggests 
itself in connection with the subject. By far the best way for 
obtaining the texts required is simply to study the Bible period- 
ically with this end in view. Those, however, who wish a col- 
lection ready to hand, wil! find here an abundant supply. 


London : 


The Blank Leaf Between the Old and New Testaments. 
Jones. Chicago: Unity Publishing Co. 


A series of Normal Class talks on the non-Biblical Jewish 
writings. They are bright and vivacious. We do not always 
like the tone in which they are written. For example, we have 
decided objections to the Epistle of St. Jude being called “a 
very insignificant little book.” 


By Jenkin Lloyd 


The Bible and Modern Criticism. By Andrew Gray, 

Advent Christian Publication Society. 

This little tract contains the following prophecy: 

“Thank God, the light is breaking upon us from above. The 
‘Misguided men, who seem to have been acting on the principle that 
the end justifies the means in seeking immediate influence and posi- 
tion at the price of truth and honor, are becoming largely discred- 
ited. It is their misfortune that the Book of Common Prayer is in 
everybody’s hands, and everybody can read it, and apply it as a test 
_to measure and try their integrity. The end is near. When a man 
takes God’s name in vain, he makes God his antagonist, and it is a 
lost battle to fight against God. The day is speedily coming, when 
_ truth and righteousness will so assert themselves, that it will be a 
shame to remember some of the transactions of the past decade.” 

The italics are our own. It is a forcible and timely little 
pamphlet, and deserves wide circulation where people’s minds 
are disturbed upon this subject. 


D.D. Boston: 


A HANDSOME specimen of book making is contained in an 
edition of the Confessions of St. Augustine lately issued by the 
J. B. Lippincott Co. The volume is handsomely printed in red 
and black, with old style type, on handmade paper of such excel- 
lence as to defy improvement, and with specially drawn wood 
cut engravings, designed by Mr. Paul Woodroffe and executed 
by Miss Clemence Housman. It is bound in parchment, and 
even aside from the excellence of the classic which it contains, 
the volume is one which will delight all book lovers and all who 
appreciate perfection for their libraries. The edition for the 
United States is limited to 150 copies. 


Miscellaneous. 


A Series of Meditations on the Ethical and Psychical Relation of Spirit 
to the Human Organism. By Erastus G. Gaffield. Syracuse, N. Y 
Published by the Order of the White Rose. 1900. 

We can say nothing of this book, written apparently in the 
interest of some occult “’ology,”’ except that it is utterly unin- 
telligible. Here is a fairly representative sentence: 

“The soul in its various degrees of the unfoldment of the intu- 
itive capacity with a corresponding unfoldment of perception is 
enabled ‘to understand the interrelations of spirit and matter, and 
sense the beautiful synthesis existing throughout space especially 
evidenced in all harmonial spheres of vibrations” (p. 61). 

; We are reminded of the turgid definition of “Network” in 
‘Johnson’s Dictionary: “Anything reticulated or decussated at 
equal distances, with interstices between the intersections.” 

‘Only in the case of Johnson we happily know what it is that he 

‘proposes to define. Erastus G. Gaffield is well-nigh the peer of 
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Mrs. Eddy, and we should be sorry to be compelled to read his 
books. 


The Problem of Duty. A Study of the Philosophy of Conduct. By Charles 


F. Dole. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

This is one of those essays which “clear the air,” and help 
toward a correct comprehension of fundamental conceptions. 
The materialistic and mere utilitarian philosophy of ethics is 
shown to be inadequate to account for the facts of an enlightened 
consciousness and of conscience. True freedom is not a balance 
of choices, but a real joy in choosing the good, and a satisfaction 
and rest in such a choice; in short, it is a coming more and 
more perfectly into harmony with God, whose divine perfection 
is that He cannot will anything that is not good—“He cannot 
deny Himself.” 

There are many passages in this little essay which deserve 
to be re-read and carefully reflected upon, and we most heartily 
commend it as an antidote to materialistic ideas of duty, and 
to the late development of hedonism in ethics which finds fayor 
in many popular writings, and is an insidious foe to true spirit- 
uality and godliness. 


A new series of books now being issued from the press of 
Messrs. L. C. Page & Co., of Boston, is entitled “The Day’s 
Work Series.” We have already given attention to two or three 
of these and have just received eight volumes in addition, cover- 
ing widely different fields and of very uneven value. 

Perhaps the most timely of these is a “memorandum”. by 
Horace N. Fisher, entitled Principles of Colonial Government 
Adapted to the Present Needs of Cuba and Porto Rico andof the 
Philippines. Mr. Fisher shows that the New England township 
system originated at substantially the time when the Spanish, 
or more properly Castilian, pueblo of Spanish America was in- 
troduced into the Spanish-American colonies. In a very inter- 
esting manner he traces the success of Anglo-Saxon America to 
the development of this township system, and the failure of 
Spanish-American colonies and succeeding republies, to the de- 
cadence of the similar pueblo system. Upon these premises he 
argues that the desirable government to establish in Cuba and 
Porto Rico, especially, and, with several modifications, in the 
Philippines as well, may be discovered’ by reverting to that 
pueblo system which was planted by Spain in the days of her 
greatness in America, and which might very likely be aecepted 
by the inhabitants of these Latin colonies to-day, as being the 
system of their own forefathers. The “memorandum” is argued 
carefully and conservatively, and an appendix traces the New 
England township system to the days of King Alfred and the 
pueblo system to the Castile of the late seventh century. 

Other successful books of the series are Mr. Booker T. 
Washington’s Sowing and Reaping, comprising his Sunday even- 
ing talks to the Tuskegee students, in which a part of the secret 
of Mr. Washington’s success may be gathered from the fact 
that his sentences as a rule average hardly more than a line or 
two in length; The Young Man in Business, by Edward Bok, 
in which a great many excellent things are said and which would 
be helpful to many a young man; and a reprint of Emerson’s 
booklet on Self Reliance. There is also by Charles F, Thwing 
an essay entitled The Youth's Dream of Life, and a somewhat 
old-fashioned tract in story form entitled The Man Who Kept 
Himself in Repair. From our own standpoint we are obliged to 
put at the bottom of the list in the order of usefulness, the two 
that bear particularly upon religion, being Dean Stanley’s work 
entitled Our Common Christianity, which indeed is-good for a 
certain class of people, but which by no means conveys the 
knowledge of the greatest good; and Dr. Lyman Abbott’s Why 
Go to Church? in which the eminent author considers only the 
subject of preaching, which is perhaps, of all reasons, the least 
important and least valuable in attracting men to church. It 
ought to be easy for one of Dr. Abbott’s perception to see that 
the decadence in church going has been, both in time and-in ex- 
tent, co-extensive with the decadence in the idea of Worship 
as the primary object of religious services. When people again 
learn that they go to church primarily to give rather than to get, 
then the tide will be turned the other way. Unhappily we feel 
that Dr. Abbott’s inquiries, while no doubt containing much 
that is good, are wholly insutflicient as a treatment of the:subject. 


The Evangelization of the World in this Generation. By John R. Mott. 
New York: The Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions. 
Price, $1.00. 

The Student Volunteer Movement originated in 1886. This 


book is an attempt to show what has been accomplished by this 
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organization and other missionary agencies for the evangeliza- 
tion of the world. The task of bringing this about in the pres- 
ent generation is a very noble one, beset, however, with many 
difficulties, but possible if there could be such an awakening 
interest in the world as that which in apostolic days. accom- 
plished so much. Mr. Mott’s desire is to call attention to this 
and by illustrations from great efforts to show what may be done. 
Much labor has been spent on the book which will afford a good 
deal of information for those interested in Mission Work. 


By William DeWitt 
Thomas Y. Crowell 


The Art of Optimism, as Taught by Robert Browning. 
Hyde, President of Bowdoin College. New York: 
& Co. 


There is food for reflection in the title of this delightful 
little essay. Optimism is an art, indeed. It is the way of 
looking at things. And what else is art? Two painters see the 
same landscape, but one can show you a thousand beauties which 
he found in it and transferred to his canvas, interpreting what 
he saw, while the other, perchance, perceives only rocks and 
trees—no “atmosphere,” no interpretation. The one goes out 
of himself and enters into the beauty of God’s handiwork—the 
other is pre-occupied with himself and perceives little or nothing. 
The art of Optimism is unselfishness, appreciation, contentment. 
“Always there is a black spot in our sunshine; it is the shadow of 
ourselves.” 

President Hyde has been happy in choosing Browning to 
illustrate his essay. He contrasts his song with that of Matthew 
Arnold, who “is artful above all others to seize the melancholy 
aspect of human experience, as of moonlight on Mount Auburn 
tombstones, and make that represent the whole.” But Brown- 
ing’s note is that of “singing optimism.” He is deep and true 
where Arnold is superficial and misleading. Browning is no 
Epicurean, satisfied with the fleeting pleasure of finite being. 
He is not blind, either, to the hard facts of life on which pessi- 
mism builds. “If good is satisfied feeling, which is to be given 
to us ready made, then indeed we shall never get it, and pessi- 
mism is the ultimate truth. If good is a state of eager and en- 
thusiastic activity of will, then this world of ours is just the best 
place to give field for this activity.” 

We cordially recommend this little book to all who have the 
blues and the mulligrubs. 


Landscape Painting in Water Color. By John MacWhirter, R.A. With 
23 examples in color by the author and an introduction by Hdwin 
Bale, R.I.. New York: Cassell & Co. 


This handsome work teaches the art of water color in the 
only. way that art can possibly be taught on paper—by repro- 
ducing in full colors. Consequently, aside from its educational 
value, the book is most handsome, and is strikingly successful in 
showing the color work. The preliminary suggestions to stu- 
dents are helpful, but the special value attaches to the plates 
themselves with the short studies attached. The art of mixing to 
produce the colors shown in the plates is stated, though of course 
only the real artist will be able to successfully combine them. 
Indeed one who is obliged to follow the printed rules for mixing 
will hardly be able to effect a satisfactory result and a thorough 
artist will not need them. Certainly the eminent artist has suc- 
ceeded in bringing the finest water color work home to the stud- 
ent who may be isolated from the great galleries, in a way that 
could be achieved by no other method. 


Fiction. 


Patroon Van Volkenberg. A Tale of Old Manhattan in the Year Sixteen 
Hundred and Ninety-nine. By Henry Thew Stephenson. Illustrated 
by C.-M. Relyea. Indianapolis: The Bowen-Merrill Co. Price $1.50. 
Vincent Le Bourse and his sister Ruth set out to leave 

France, when the “Edict of Nantes” becomes inoperate for the 

safety of the Huguenots. They become separated in the flight, 

by an attack upon the escaping pilgrims, and Vincent sets out 
to find his sister, which takes him through many perils, and oc- 
cupies many years of diligent search. After many years he is 
about to leave England when on the night of his departure he 
unexpectedly finds his sister in a public house. He takes her on 
board ship with him to sail for America. They are attacked by 
pirates and in the fight our hero is left on board the pirate ship, 
which, having had more than enough of the Englishman, sails 
away. > 
Then the most interesting part of the narrative follows 
with the fortunes of Le Bourse in the further search. One must 
read the book to appreciate the skill of the author in weaving 

a web of difficulty, and must live a few years with the hero and 

the plotter, Von Volkenberg, to rightly comprehend the untang- 

ling of the knot. 


lifelike ? 
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The romance is of the better sort and is fresh and vigorous. 
There are many ticklish situations and enough of gore to please 
the most bloodthirsty. 

The striking ingenuity of Von Volkenberg in scheming for 
his possession of Old Yorke is well wrought out. The slim 
thread by which the English escaped being dispossessed of their 
rights is cleverly conceived. 

This firm of publishers has done much by the use of color- 
types to make their books attractive, and have been profuse with 
them in this volume. ; 


The Girl and the Guardsmaw. By Alexander Black. With Illustrations 
by the author. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.50. 


This pathetic little melodrama has been brought out in 
fitting garb. Profuse illustration in color-type and black and 
white make a fitting setting to the story of heart-ache that is 
told with such artistic imagery. The photo types of the Girl 
and the Guardsman adorn the cover and are very effective. 

A soldier, thought to be dead; a girl, his sweetheart; a 
friend of the missing guardsman, also a lover of the girl; what 
more does the artist need to create a situation, thrilling and 
Yes, one other factor demands admittance, and that 
is comedy: Amanda Maud answers here amazing well. 

It is a pretty tale, well bedecked, and adorned; a gift book 
that will delight a pretty girl’s heart. 


The Girl Without Ambition. By Isabel Suart Robson. London and New 


York: Cassell & Co. Limited. Price, $1.35. 

A widower of independent means who spends most of his 
time in study; two daughters, the older one following in her 
father’s footsteps, the younger one a school girl with a preferenee 
for outdoor life and activity rather than study. Her want of 
ambition is a sad disappointment to her father and sister. Re- 
verses come, the fortune is lost, and the practical character of the 
younger daughter saves them from want until by another turn of 
Fortune’s wheel they are again placed in affluent circumstances. 
The characters are well delineated and the heroine is a partieu- 
larly lovable girl. 


Sisters Three. By Jessie Mansergh. 

Limited. Price, $1.50. 

A charming story for girls. The sisters were motherless 
and on them devolved the care of their father’s household and 
family. The father, a prominent writer, had abundanee of 
means, but little leisure to devote to his family. The boys of the 
family and a companion who had the misfortune to sprain his 
ankle and be nursed by the girls, afford many opportunities for 
the development of the characters portrayed in the story. There 
is no particular plot, but the interest is well sustained and the 
book will prove interesting to girl readers. 


London and Paris: Cassell & Co. 


Old Pires and Profitable Ghosts. 
Couch. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


A Book of Stories. By A. Y. Quiller- 
Price, $1.50. 

When the roll of the names of those who are masters of the 
short story shall be read, that of Quiller-Couch will not be at 
the bottom. Some of the revanents here are exquisite; perfect 
gems of the art literary, veritable pastels in prose. While all 
may not like ghost stories, there are many who do, and here are 
some masterpieces. Imagination of the vividest sort is a marked 
quality of the author, and no one surpasses him in the art of 
graceful writing. 

The book is appropriately bound for a gift book, and we 
imagine the joy of giving such a book to a friend, and the joy of 
receiving, will repay the expense necessary to compass the action. 


By Maurice Thomas. Illustration by F. C. Yohn. 
Bowen-Merrill Co. Price, $1.50. 


This is an absorbing story, well written, and exciting enough 
for the most weary novel reader. Mr. Thomson has not been 
afraid that he would weary us in thus giving to us another 
historical novel, even now, with the tide at its flood of novels. 
Old Vincennes in 1778 was a post of importance to the Amer- 
icans and English alike. The story is laid here, at the time 
George Rogers Clark made his famous campaign in that season 
and recaptured the Fort, which had been taken from the Amer- 
icans a few months previously under such humiliating cireum- 
stances. Here are old Indian fighters, among whom we recall 
the face of Simon Kenton. Here are friendly Indians, and 
others not so friendly, who are engaged in the commercial enter- 
prise of selling white scalps to Governor Hamilton, the English 
Commandant at the Fort. There is the most delightful character 
represented in Father Beret; and only a poet like Maurice 
Thomson could draw him so skilfully. The heroine does all a_ 
woman may; and we would be willing to do as much as any man 


Alice of Old Vincennes. 
Indianapolis : 
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for such a maid. The story is a great advance over many of the 
historical novels on the book shelves, and one will miss a treat 
who misses this delightful romance. 


Venture and Valor. Stories told by G. A. Henty, A. Conan Doyle, W. W. 
Jacobs, Tom Gallon, Gordon Stables, G. Manville Fenn, James Payn, 
F, T. Bullen, D. L. Johnson, David Ker. With Hight Page Illustra- 
tions by W. Boucher. New York: JB. P. Dutton & Co. Price, $1.50. 


Here is a capital collection of short stories by authors of 
acknowledged superiority in this difficult art. It is perhaps in- 
vidious to compare where all are so good, but “Torpedo Boat 
240” is especially excellent, while “The Surgeon of Paster Fell” 
is one of Mr. Doyle’s best. “The Hidden Princess,” by Tom 
Gallon, is clever after the order of the fairy story for grown- 
ups; “The Lost Cause,” by David Lawson Johnston, is a bit of 
Political History of an interesting period, that is supposed to be 
safeguarded from vulgar eyes, but by methods known only to 
authors has been abstracted and now “first made public.” The 
collection is good and readable. 


Northern Georgia Sketches.' By Will N. 


. McClurg & Co. 
North Carolina Sketches. Phases of Life where the Galax Grows. By 
Mary Nelson Carter. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 


These are two volumes of Southern dialect short stories 
which are full of interest. Some of the stories relate to slavery 
days, and in others, the scene is more recent. For the most 
part the tales are of humble life. The “Poor White” of Georgia 
and the mountaineer of western North Carolina supply the 
greatér part of the characters, and one easily perceives how true 
they are to life. Miss Carter’s masterpiece in her collection is 
“Stepping Backward,” in which the native shiftlessness of the 
humblest of the whites is shown to perfection. Mr. Harben’s 
greatest success is perhaps the first of the stories in the volume, 
entitled “A Humble Abolitionist,’ which will amuse all who 
know the South. Indeed both volumes will be sure to bring 
pleasure wherever they are read. 


Harben: Chicago: A. C. 


By Mrs. H. A. Clark. 


The Silent Prince. New York: American Tract 
Society. Price, $1.00. 
The Silent Prince is William, Prince of Orange, the 


great Protestant champion of the Netherlands, and this is a 
story of his times. He does not cut such a figure in it as one 
would judge from the title, but Jesuits and nuns and inquisi- 
tions and hair-breadth escapes abound. One man is shut up 
in an almost air-tight stone dungeon, and we feel sure he is 
done for; but he just presses one of the stones in the wall, it 
opens, and out he skips. Love and persecution are the chief 
topics of the book, which is written in a cold style, but is en- 
tirely free from any religious extravagance. It is a very good 
book for a Sunday School library. 


Winefred. By S. Baring Gould. Boston: lL. C. Page & Co. 

Another romance from the versatile pen of Mr. Baring 
Gould, and it has all the ear marks of that popular writer. 
It is needless to say that it is interesting from start to finish 
in spite of the oddities and eccentricities which characterize 
the author. .The scene is laid among the Chalk Cliffs at Lyme 
Regis, England, and all through the book people are constantly 
walking off, or slipping down, or throwing themselves off these 
cliffs, which makes things quite exciting. Although the con- 
versations are perfectly impossible when you consider the per- 
sonages who carry them on, yet they are bright, vivid, and pep- 
_pered with an odd humor. Nobody could be such a fool as Mrs. 
Tomkin-Jones, or such a delightful ass as Winefred’s father; 
but for all that, the man who takes up the book will hesitate to 
put it down before he finishes it. 


Juvenile. 
Widdlesticks. By Hilda Cowham. New York: WH. & J. B. Young & Co. 
This is a collection of seven Mother Goose rhymes presented 
in a series of comically illustrated plates in very handsome 
fashion, such as would not only please the little folks, but will 
be even more appreciated by those elder ones who can appreciate 
the combination of fine coloring with comical drawing. If Non- 
sense books are’ desired for children, certainly there could be 
none that will bring more pleasure than this. 


Sunday. Reading for the Young. 1901. New York: DH. & J. B. Young 
& Co. Price, $1.25. 


_ This is an annual which for many years has pleased the 
children both in England and America, and which holds its own 
this year on the same lines as formerly. There are illustrations 
on practically every second page, many of them being full page 
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cuts, while the descriptive matter is printed between. There 


is a handsome colored frontispiece. 


Stories from Dreamland. By William H. Pott. 
& Co. Price, $1.25. 
“And I think sometimes 
That our whole life seems 
To be more than half 
Made up of dreams.” 


So writes Henry Van Dyke in his “River of Dreams,” and 
so believe with him the greater number of the pilgrims that 
journey. 

Mr. William H. Pott has told us some pretty stories of 
dreams, of children who are always dreamers. He has made a 
pretty volume, bound in red and gold, and has embellished it 
with those wonderfully colored illustrations that are so effective. 
The Marvelous Sled was such a vivid dream of Jackey’s, and it 
is told with all the marvel of a dream. How Toby Attended 
his own Funeral is perfect; at least Toby acted just the way 
we should have acted, and that is reason enough for the state- 
ment. How Joey lost his Temper, is delicious. 

These are splendid dreams, and any boy or girl who reads 
one will never stop till the tast fancy has been cleared up. The 
author is to be congratulated on the fertility of his fancy, on 
the pretty flights of his imagination, on the sweetness of his 
story, and on the spirit of fairness that pervades it. 


New York: James Pott 


The Lobster Catchers. A Story of the Coast of Maine. By James Otis. 

New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Price, $1.50. 

“To the lads of the lobster fishery, whose hearts are as true 
as their Dories are staunch; whose hands open wide as the- 
mouths of their traps to whomsover asketh for a bite or for 
shelter.” Such is the dedication of this engaging volume by 
Mr. Otis. 

It might be dedicated to all honest-minded, courageous 
boys, who have their way to win through hard living. For the 
story of how Captain Ike and his young friend, Stephen Jordan, 
made their way through many difficulties to a reasonable re- 
ward, is commendable, and is hopeful for other boys who may 
be at the bottom of the ladder and have “The Way” to make 


alone. 


By Colonel H. R. Gordon, Author 
New York: FE. P. Dutton & 


Red Jacket, the Last of the Senecas. 
of Pontiac, Tecwmseh, Osceola, ete. 

Co. Price, $1.50. 

Colonel Gordon has written a story that will gladden the 
heart of many an American youth, while it destroys some of 
the halo we, as boys, had been wont to believe has encircled 
the brow of Red Jacket, the Seneca chief, it is better that our 
boys read some nearer the truth about those troublous times, the 
Indian wars of the latter part of the Eighteenth Century. 
Colonel Gorden tells in an ingenious manner how the famous 
specch of Red Jacket came to be preserved. 

Jed Stiffins, scout, and Jack Ripley, his pupil, are the main 
characters, who stalk before us as brave men, or silently thread 
the forest in pursuit of their wily foe. The perils and escapes 
these two encounter while acting under General Sullivan in the 
famous raid against the Six Nations in 1778, make up the sub- 
stance of the book. The boys of to-day have much to be thank- 
ful for in such well-written stories and in possessing such hand- 
some volumes as the publishers make of this one. 


By Frances 


Granny’s Wonderful Chair, and Its Tales of Fairy Times. te 


Browne. Illustrated by Marie Seymour Lucas. New York: 

Dutton & Co. : 

The publishers have put all the little folk under obliga- 
tions by republishing in this attractive edition this charming 
story, Granny’s Wonderful Chair, which first saw the light in 
1856, if we remember rightly. At any rate, it was when the 
reviewer was sitting beside his own granny’s chair, a chair the 
most wonderful to his childish mind, and listening to these 
stories; or stories which were wonderfully like them. Afterward 
the book was lost among children, for the reason that all things 
are lost that children possess; and years afterward, Mrs. Bur- 
nett began telling the stories over again from memory, under 
another name for the readers of St. Nicholas.. They were em- 
bellished by her clever mind; and now one reading this original 
will find the same sweet thrills and hear the same ahs! and ohs! 
as in the days gone by. 


No MAN or woman of the humblest sort can really be strong, 
gentle, pure, and good, without the world being better for it, without 
somebody being helped and comforted by.the very existence of that 
eoodness.—Phillips Brooks. 
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Ewve’s Paradise 


By Mrs. Bray. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


MARGARET WRITES A LETTER. 


‘ Be still, sad heart, and cease repining, 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining. 
Thy fate is the common fate of all; 

Into each life some rain must fall; 


Some days must be dark and dreary.”’ 
—LONGFELLOW. 


HEN Dr., Ferguson next came he was much struck with 
the marvellous development of Eve, but he still con- 
sidered that she required great care. 


In answer to her eager questions as to whether she might 
learn to read, he consented, but said that she must not have 
any regular lessons, but only learn in play with Elsie, and on no 
account was she to work for more than half-an-hour in the day. 
If that gave her headaches it was to be stopped at once. 

Eve learned with marvellous rapidity, and in her short half 
hour learned more than little children would have learned in 
a week. She gave her whole mind to it, and never forgot any- 
thing that she was once shown. 

In a very short time she began to pick out words, and then 
her delight was almost unbounded. If Margaret had not 
stopped her at the end of her half hour, she would have pored 
over her book for hours. 

One day: Margaret suggested that they should take Eve 
over to the - mainland. 

She could hardly believe her ears; it had not fully dawned 
upon her that her emancipation had begun. In fact, she had 
been so full of the new ideas that she was taking in every day, 
that she had not even begun to think of going out into that 
world where Jasper used to go. 

All day long she was very quiet to the outward eye, and only 
a deep flush showed the excitement under which she was labor- 
ing. 

When they landed she kept tight hold of Margaret’s hand, 
and pressed it very hard when any new thing struck her, but 
she was too overpowered to ask many questions. 

Only a ery of delight burst from her as they passed a cot- 
tage, and she saw a little toddling child of about two years old. 

“Ts it a child?” she eried eagerly. 

“Of course it is,” said Elsie; “how funny to think that you 
never saw one before.” . 

“May I kiss it, Margaret ?” 

“Certainly you may, if it will not be frightened.” 

In a moment Eve was down on her knees before the little 
thing, and throwing her arms around it covered it with kisses. 

The child was half inclined to resist such unceremonious 
treatment, and puckered up its face as if it were going to cry. 
Then a sight of Eve’s face seemed to reassure it; a child is 
seldom frightened by another child’s face. She laughed up at 
Eve, and: caught hold of an agate necklace which she was wear- 
ing round her neck. 

“Pretty, pretty!” said the child. 

“Baby mustn’t be rude,” said the mother, who had come out. 

“Let her alone,” said Margaret, “the young lady likes it.” 

Presently Eve had reluctantly to let the child go, but as she 
put her on her feet she still held on to the necklace. Eve took 
it off her neck in a moment. 

“She may keep it,” she said. 

“Oh no, miss, she must give it back.’ 

“Do let her keep it,” said Eve; “I don’t want it a bit.’ 

“Yes, let her have it,” said Margaret. 

The mother, in astonishment, took up her delighted child 
with the beads, whilst Margaret saw that she had now to teach 
Eve not only to give, but to give with discretion. 

The change to Eve of leaving the island and going into 
fresh scenes did her so much good that it became a constant 
practice. 

Almost daily did the two children go across and wander 
about. At first Margaret or Deering always accompanied them, 
but at last Margaret let them go by themselves. There was no 
possible harm that they could come to, and they were as safe 
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there, where every one learned to know them, as they were at 
Moina. ; 

There were only a few fishermen’s cottages about, and no 
town within some miles. 

The only stipulation Margaret used to make was as to the 
hour that they should return, and that Eve should not denude 
herself of every pretty thing that any child happened to admire. 

Little children were a never-ending source of surprise and 
delight to her, and she was soon known by all the children 
round. 

Once she had returned without her hat, generally without 
her ribbons. Deering took good care that she should wear no 
ornaments, and she was very nearly angry one day when Eve 
came back without her jacket, having given it to some child 
who had none. 

Margaret at last compromised this reckless giving into a 
distribution of sweets, which Eve found gave even more delight. 
Besides, it was a novelty to her to go to a shop and buy them. 
At first she could only be trusted with a penny or two, but by 
degrees, with Elsie’s instruction, she began to understand the 
value of money. Still it never did to give her much at a time, 
for whatever she took with her was sure to be all spent. 

Elsie was a perfect companion for Eve, and it was amusing 
to see how she took care of her and patronizéd her; and Eve, 
although she looked far older than Elsie, consulted her and de- | 
ferred to her in every way. 

During all these weeks, almost insensibly, Margaret’s affec- 
tions were going out more and more to Elsie. 

Resist the feeling as she might, there was some sable mys- 
terious attraction in the child which Eve never produced. She 
knew not what it was, but the least touch of Elsie’s hand or a 
kiss on her cheek sent a thrill and a vibration through her. 
Sometimes she could not resist the impulse, and would catch 
Elsie in her arms and kiss her with a vehemence which Elsie 
could not understand. 

Once, only once, did she do it in Eve’s presence. 

She never did so again, for she caught sight of Eve’s eyes 
fixed on her with such a strange expression. : 

Dearly as Margaret loved her, she had never held her in her 
arms and kissed her like that. ( 

Oh, those painful new feelings, why were they always com- 
ing now? This one hurt her so, and made her want to get very 
close to Margaret, and for a moment she felt as if she did not 
like Elsie and wanted to push her away. Happily the feeling 
did not last long. Margaret recognized at once the little touch 
of jealousy that had crept into Eve’s heart. 

“My darling!” she said, drawing her gently to her, and 
Eve was comforted. 

One night Margaret felt that she could bear it no longer. 
Over and over again had she told herself that it was foolish, 
impossible, absurd, to think of such a thing. 


Yet what did that wonderful resemblance mean? Vainly 
she tried and tried to steel her heart against this mysterious 
yearning, and often thought that she had succeeded, when some 
look, or chance word from Elsie, would set it all quivering 
again. 

One day the two children were lying on die beach, whilst 
Margaret was sitting near with a’book. 


“No! I can hardly remember my mother,” Elsie was say- 
ing. “She died when I was a very little girl, not much more 
than four years old. You know we had been in America”—here 
Margaret let her book fall—‘and then we went to live with 
grandfather. Father was in India, and then”—here Elsie’s 
voice shook a little—‘‘there came a dreadful telegram to say 
he had been killed fighting against the Afghans, and mother 
never got over it, she died three months after. Oh, Eve, if I 
only knew what father was like; I can remember mother just a 
little tiny bit, but he never saw me after I was a year old. They 
said if he had lived he would have got the Victoria Oross. Just 
think, Eve, to have had a father who might have been a V. C., 
and never to remember him a bit.” 


Eve tried to be interested, but there was so much which she 
could not understand; and it had to be explained what a soldier 
was, and what fighting meant; and though Elsie told her over 
and over again what a V. OC. was, she did not seem to take it in. 


She could realize more what the loss of Elsie’s mother must 
have been, because she could compare it with Margaret, but as 
yet she had not imagination enough to realize anything which | 
she could not entirely understand. But, when Elsie described ? 
her mother’s love for her, Eve could grasp that idea. 

“T used to sleep in her room,” went on Elsie, “and get into 
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her bed in the morning, and then came a day when they would 
not let me go any more, and I never saw her again.” 

“What had happened, why could you not go?” 

“Oh, Eve, she was dead—dead!” 

Eve understood that and sat silent for awhile. 

“But Elsie?” 

“Yes, Eve!” 

. “Well, you told me that people came alive again; is your 
mother alive now, and will she come back?” 

“She will not come back here, Eve, but I shall go to her.” 

“Where is she now 2” 

“She is in Paradise, and father is there too, and I expect 
we shall go there some day.” 

“How can we get there?” said Eve, for the mysteries of life 
and death were hard to understand. 

“We must die first, I have told you that so often, Eve.” 

“Yes! I remember now, but sometimes I forget, and it is 
so difficult to understand.” 

_ The conversation dropped then; but Margaret had heard 
little of it since Elsie had mentioned America. 

That night she took a resolution, and in the seclusion of 
her room she wrote a letter. 

All these long years she had never lost sight of Mr. Glen- 
dower, the clergyman in America who had rescued her and her 
child, and who had been the means of Elsie being adopted. 

A stipulation had been made that Margaret should never 
attempt to see her child again, or find out anything about her. 


Up to this time she had faithfully kept this condition; but now 


it seemed to her that the circumstances were so shahaed that 
she was justified in breaking it. Her husband, she knew, was 
now dead, and if she were right, Elsie surely ought to belong 
now to no one but her mother. If she were wrong—that possi- 
bility Margaret hardly dared to contemplate. She told herself 
that she was not counting on it, and.yet she knew it would half 
break her heart to find that she was mistaken. 

She wrote the whole story to Mr. Glendower; told him of 
Elsie’s coming, of the wonderful likeness which no one could 
help noticing. The coincidences of the names, and the fact 
that she came from America when she was about three years 
old. Told him how that her supposed father and mother were 
now dead, and that the child was living with an aunt who was 
very uncongenial to her, and an uncle who was much away. 
Then she implored him by all that he held sacred in heaven and 
earth to investigate the matter, and so perchance to be the 
means of restoring the child to her mother’s arms. 

The letter was at last finished, written, and posted. Now 
there was nothing for Margaret to do, but to wait with what 
patience she could. 

She knew that it must be nearly three weeks before she 
could have an answer, and possibly it might be much longer, as 
Mr. Glendower was constantly away. 

No one would have guessed at the anxious heart which was 
beating under Margaret’s calm exterior. 


CHAPTER XX. 
EVE’S FIRST VICTORY. 
“Only the Lord can hear, 
Only the Lord cafi see, 
The struggle within how dark and drear, 
Though quiet the outside be.’’ 
S$‘ weeks of Elsie’s visit had passed away, and the children 
had little more than a fortnight now to be together. This 
was a great trial to Elsie, who never in all her life had been 
so happy before. But the thoughts of parting were nothing to 
Elsie compared to what they were to Eve. 

The poor child did not dare even to think of it. It was to 
her as if all the sunshine and brightness were going to be taken 
out of her life, and she was to. be left in the dreariness and 
loneliness of Moina. 

What were any beauties of sea or land to her without Elsie? 

“What was Moina? What were pictures? Could they fill an 
empty heart ? 

- Life, beautiful, sweet life, had come to her with all its 
glorious promise. Could she ever return into that dreamland 
which was neither life nor death? Ten thousand times no! 


Could it be true that they were going to shut her up again? 
Eve was not yet fully capable of understanding that such a 
thing was quite impossible.’ Elsie was far too fond of giving 
free scope to her imagination, Whatever Elsie told her, Eve 


fully believed, and the two children discussed and discussed it, 


until they. actually had begun to believe that it would be so. 
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“And when I am gone,” continued Elsie, in her excited way, 
“there will be no one to teach you anything. You will forget 
how to read; you do not yet know how to write properly, and 
nobody will tell you anything. I am disappointed,” she con- 
tinued, “I own I am disappointed in Uncle Owen. I thought 
he would have instructed and taught you, so that you would 
have been like Paul at the feet of Gamaliel.” 


“But I do not want to be at his feet, Elsie. 
rather sit by him.” 


I had much 


“Of course I did not mean that really; I was speaking meta- 
phorically, only you do not know what that means. I have often 
told him that he ought to put you through a course of teaching, 
but he only laughs, and says he is going to leave you to me 
at present. Of course I can tell you a great deal, but not like 
him.” 


“T am rather glad he does not talk to me much,” said Eve. 
“T always feel rather afraid when he does, and my thoughts 
seem to go quite away. I could not ask him questions as I do 
you.” 

Elsie little understood how carefully her uncle was watch- 
ing Eve’s development, and how much less the strain was to 
Eve to be taught by another child. 

Owen never thought that his little Elsie would so misunder- 
stand him, and sét up her opinion against his. Nay, more, that 
he was letting himself down in her estimation. Perhaps it 
would have been better if he had explained his reasons more 
fully to his headstrong little niece, and it would have saved 
many difficulties and heartaches later. 

“Why, he has never even said you were to learn the Cate- 
chism. I asked him once about it, and he said there was plenty 
of time, you could wait at present. Why, I could say the 
whole Catechism when I was four years old.” 

“Did you like it?” asked Eve. 

“Tike it? Why, I hated it. I could not understand a word 
of it, and there are some bits which never seem clear to me to 
this day. They got into such a puzzle in my head when I was 
little, that they were all jumbled up, and I do not believe they 
are quite straight yet.” 

Strange to say, it never seemed to strike Elsie that it was 
just possible her uncle might be wiser than she was. 

“Tyo you think I really ought to learn it?” asked Eve. 

“Why, of course you ought; and if Uncle Owen is not going 
to do his duty, I shall certainly do mine.” 

Elsie held up her head, and her manner unconsciously so 
took that of Aunt Priscilla, that, though there was not the 
smallest personal likeness between them, the resemblance to 
her for the moment was great. 

“Indeed,” she continued, “I think we had better begin now. 
I can teach you a little bit every day—that cannot possibly 
hurt you; and when I go away, I shall just tell Mrs. Vernon 
my mind, and that she ought to go on with it.” 

Elsie grandly seated herself in a large chair. 

“You must stand up, Eve,” she said. “People always stand 
up when they say the Catechism.” 

“But I don’t want to stand,” said Eve. 

“Then you cannot learn it,” answered Elsie, with great 
dignity. 

“T do not see why it should make any difference.” 

“Tt does, I can tell you. Aunt Priscilla always sat, and 
asked the questions, and I had to stand up with my hands be- 
hind me and answer them.” 

“T won’t put my hands behind me,” said Eve, who, as her 
mind developed, had begun to be very sensitive to any situation 
which made her in the least ridiculous. 

“Then you are very naughty and disobedient,” said Elsie, 
in her most Aunt Priscilla-like tone, “and I am very much dis- 
pleased with you.” 

Elsie was more than half in fun herself, and her love of 
teasing was so great that she sometimes went on, when she 
knew that she ought to stop. 

To Eve the situation was becoming unbearable. 

All at once she felt what she called the dreadful feeling 
coming over her, 

In another moment she knew that it would conquer her, 
and she should say something angry to Elsie. 

Could not she, could not she stop it? 

Pressing her hands over her heart, she struggled as if with a 
mortal foe. 

Alas! it was growing stronger and stronger. 
it was going to master her. 

She gave a low ery, and fled from the room. 


She felt that 
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Perhaps she would be able to run away from it. 

But as she ran, she knew that it was there still, holding her 
in its mighty grasp. 

No one who has not ever been in a passion can realize what 
Eve felt. The awful, almost uncontrollable, force which dom- 
inates, overwhelms you, sweeps all before it. Right or wrong 
is nothing to you then. 


Eve, hardly knowing what she was about, and filled with a 
desperate longing to conquer the dreadful feeling, rushed down 
the passage. 

Instinet seemed to lead her feet to the gallery. 

In another moment she had thrown herself at the foot of the 
cross. “O Christ, help me! don’t let me be angry.” 

Margaret had said He was the only One who could help her. 

She did not look up to the picture itself. She was not 
even thinking of it. The dead Christ had never given her any 
comfort. Eve was crying to a real Person for the help that 
never failed. 


After a while the calm came. Who was it who had said, 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do!” Who 
was it who had been beaten and mocked ? 

Eve shivered a little as she thought of it. 
was led as a lamb to the slaughter ? 


Who was it who 


Eve rose up quite calmly. Her face was pale, but every bit 
of anger had died out of it, and there was a sweetness in it 
which it never had had before. 

Only the victor can have such a look when he has con- 
quered in the strife. 

She went quietly back to Elsie. 

“T will say it now,” she said, standing 
her hands folded behind her. 

Elsie, hard-hearted, mischief-loving little Elsie, burst into 
tears. Something intensely pathetic in Eve’s manner touched 
her beyond bearing, and she knew that she herself had been 
proud and naughty and teasing. 

“We will both sit down,” she said. 

But Eve always took things so literally. 

“No; you said it was right for you to sit down, and for me 
to stand, so-I would rather stand.” 

Elsie knew that when Eve had once made up her mind noth- 
ing would change it. 

So she had to sit there whilst Eve stood. 

The punishment was far the greatest to Elsie. 

Eve did not know that she was like our Lord when He gave 
His back to the smiters, standing there with meekly-folded 
hands; but the cords that bound them were bands of love. 

Elsie’s voice was very husky when she began her lesson, 
and she would gladly have given it all up, but for very shame 
she must go on. 

“What is your name?” 

“ive.” 

“Who gave you this name?” 

Then there was a pause, and a great difficulty arose, which 
was unsurmountable even for Elsie. 

“Why do you not tell me what to say?” said Eve, after 
waiting a little. 

“That is just what I cannot do,” said Elsie; “you see you 
ought to say, ‘my godfathers and my godmothers in my baptism.’ 
Do you think that you have got any?” 

“T do not know; Margaret has never said gee aes about 
them.” 

“Tt is very awkward,” said Elsie; “I do not see nak you 
can say it if you do not even know who they are. Perhaps we 
had better wait to-day, and then you can ask Margaret.” 

“Do you think she will tell me?’ 

“Oh, she must,” answered Elsie; “I do not see how she could 
‘refuse. Mind you ask her who they were, and when you were 
christened, and everything about it.” 

“T will be sure and remember,” said Eve. 

“Very well, you can ask her to-night, and then I can go on 
teaching you-to-morrow. At any rate we have made a begin- 
ning.” 

Elsie was quite Lanne again now; things did not lie so 
heavily on her conscience as on that Of Eve. 

“Margaret,” said Eve that evening, “I want to:ask you 
something; may I?” 

“Certainly, dear.” 


gently there with 


“T want to know when I was christened, and ae were Aeon fie 


godfathers and godmothers ?” 
Margaret’s face changed, and she did not answer. 
“Why do you not tell me?’ asked Eve. pearke 
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“You never were christened,” said Margaret at last very 
slowly. \ 

“Why not? 

“Because your father did not wish it when you were a baby, 
and Sir Jasper did not wish it either.” 

“And you?’ questioned Eve. 

Margaret hardly dared to meet the serious eyes” es were 
fixed on her. 

“T did not think much about it then,” she snares Silay 
did not think it mattered.” 

“My father did not wish it,” repeated Eve, “Jasper did not 
wish it, and Margaret did not care. Elsie says it matters dread- 
fully.” 

The tone of reproach in her voice cut Margaret to the heart. 

“T care now,” she said, with eyes brimming’ over. é 

“Could I be christened now?” asked Eve. 

“Yes, dear, of course you can; when Sir Jasper and Mr. 
Fairfax come back we will ask them.” 

“Do you think Jasper will let me?” 

“T do not know,” said Margaret. 

' She thought it would be better not to suggest any dif-, 
ficulties to Eve, though she herself determined that he should’ 
give his consent, and, not knowing what a very strong hold the 
desire had taken on the child’s mind, only thought it was not 
necessary to worry her. 

Sometimes people make sueh mistakes with children, in 
not treating them as if they were rational beings. A simple’ 
explanation may often save a heartache to a child and often. 
worse consequences. And yet some parents are so unreasonable 
as to expect absolutely unquestioning obedience from children. 

After all, why should a child obey simply because a person 
in authority desires it? Sometimes I grant it may be neces- 
sary, but as a rule-a reason can usually be given. It always 
makes me impatient when -I hear the absurdities that people 
sometimes write and talk. 

Are we so infallible ourselves that we should claim absolute 
obedience ? 

No! give a child a reason where it is possible, and you 
will be far more likely to have not only obedience, but perfect 
love and trust as well. 

I have never forgotten a story I read when a child, in some 
very excellent little magazine for children, of a dear father who . 
desires his little daughter to throw her string of beads which 
she loves into the fire, for no reason, only to show her unques- 
tioning trust and love in him. The child’s eyes fill with tears as © 
she obeys. The father clasps his child to his heart, and, if I 
remember rightly, gives her a much better string of beads. 

I know that my opinion of that man was scarcely an ex-— 
alted one. 

‘(Lo be Continued. | 


THE OLD CHIEF'S PRAYER. 


WitrH downcast face and covered head, 
An aged chief crouched in the aisle: 
He listened while the prayers were said, 
Nor moved, nor gave response the while. 
The service done, he drew away 
The blanket from his snow white hair, 
And, standing, said, ‘I, tgo, would pray— 
Old Broken Wing would speak this prayer: 


“OQ white man’s God, who must be great, 
Greater. than: storm, or sea, or sun, 

Because the white man is so great— 
The great and never- -stopping One; 

Before him we'are feéble grown,: : 
Forgotten soon our braves: shall lie, 

Their deeds unsung, their names unknown, 
Waves only, which have once run by. 


“The hours are dark from set of sun; 
The earth is lonely, too, and cold; 
We linger on, nor shout, nor run; 
Our babes are sad, our young men old. 
O white man’s God, so great art Thou, 
No mercy canst Thou know ; but: yet 
Teach dying men the neck to bow 
And make old Broken Wing forget.” 


'He céased ; the evening shadows gray 
»jHlid wigwam, settlement, and plain, 
As forth he fared; but since that day 
He never has been seen again. 
When wakened waves flow voiceful by, 
Or loud ’mid pines the wind harps ring, 
ts . The. Indian children gravely cry, 
eR “Te prays again—old Broken Wing!” 
bie ~~ “Hark! Hear the prayer of Broken Wing !” 
“OR Oo Valid wet . *' CHARLOTTH WHITCOMB. 
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Family Fireside 


NEW JERUSALEM. 


There shall be no night there. Rev. xxi. 25; xxii. 5. 


THERE shall be no night there; 
The Lamb shall be the Light, 
And fill that city fair 
With glory ever bright: 
The saints who fought and won 
Shall shine in white array, 
Resplendent as the sun 
In never-ending day. 


There shall be no night there; 
\ In that abode of rest 
The dwellers shall be ne'er 
With weariness opprest : 
Like Him whom they adore, 
Who Israel doth keep, 
The blest shall need no more 
To slumber or to sleep. 


There shall be no night there; 
No feeling after God 
Through mists of doubt and care 
That hang o’er paths untrod; 
The saints in that bright place 
Shall stand before His throne, 
ant Behold Him face to face, 
And know as they are known. 


There shall be no night there, 

For there shall be no sin, 
No evil shall ensnare 

The souls that dwell therein: 
Upon the victors crowned 

Shall fall no shade of ill; 
As holy they were found, 

They shall be holy still. 


There shall be no night there; 
No shade of grief or pain, 
No sighs shall rend the air, 
No tears the mansions stain; 
The body raised from clay, 
Rejoicing with the soul, 
Shall keep one festal day 
While endless ages roll. 


There shall be no night there; 
No shade of death be cast 
Where saints in light shall share 
The joys that aye shall last; 
There angels shall behold 
Unnumbered meetings glad; 
But in the streets of gold 
Shall be no partings sad. 


There shall be no night there, 
In New Jerusalem, 
Where saints the palm shall bear 
And wear the diadem ; 
But of her jasper wall 
No glimpse may greet our eyes 
Till at the trumpet-call 
The dead immortal rise. 
Mary ANN THOMSON... 


THE MOST HONORABLE MEDAL. 
By Fuorma A. C, Orr. 


PARTY of young folks were exhibiting some medals won 

as prizes in various competitions at school. From this 

the conversation drifted to the subject of medals in general, and 

different members of the party boasted of the wonderful medals 
they had seen. 

One had seen a medal given by Queen Victoria for a special 
act of bravery, and others had seen equally precious badges of 
honor. 

“Francesea is the only one who has not spoken. Francesca, 
~ what medal have you seen?” P 

“The most honorable medal in the world,” said Francesca, 
“the one I would rather possess than all those put together you 
have been telling about.” 

“What was it, where was it, Francesca?” cried a chorus of 
voices. 

“Tt belongs to an old friend of mine,” replied Francesca, 
“and was given her by her husband after forty-two years of 
faithful, wifely devotion. It is a handsome gold medal sur- 
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rounded by a chaplet of laurel leaves. On one side are the 
names of the couple, entwined in a lover’s knot, the date of their 
marriage, and the date of the presentation of the medal. On 
the other side is this inscription, ‘To my faithful wife for forty- 
two years of loving service. Could you imagine any medal in 
the world that would be more cherished than that one?” 

The company was divided in its opinions. Some thought 
it a huge joke, but the more thoughtful were inclined to agree 
with Francesca. She stoutly affirms that from her point of view 
the medal of her old friend is the most honorable one she has 
ever heard of, and the duplicate of which she would most like to 
possess; the names, of course, being changed. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 


Ir A Piece of camphor gum is placed in a drawer where are 
dresses having steel trimmings, it will prevent the steel from tarnish- 
ing. 

It is not known that rats cannot resist flower seeds. A trap 
baited with these seeds is the most effectual method of catching them. 

A small piece of candle may be made to burn all night by putting 
finely powdered salt on it until it reaches the black part of the wick. 

Dissolve a tablespoonful of turpentine in two quarts of hot water 
and use for washing glass dishes or globes. It will give them a 
lustre. 

A pound of copperas, which can be bought for a few cents, dis- 
solved in a gallon of boiling water, is excellent to cleanse a sink or 
closet. Remember the copperas is poisonous. 

Shoes that become stiff and uncomfortable by being worn in the 
rain or that have been lying unused for some time may be made soft 
and pliable by vaseline well rubbed in with a cloth and rubbed off 
with a dry cloth. 

If cayenne pepper is strewn in the kitchen store-room, it will 
keep ants and cockroaches away. A cloth wet with cayenne in solu- 
tion and stuffed into a mouse hole will prevent the intrusion of these 
troublesome ‘visitors. 

Turpentine will remove paint from woolen or silk fabrics. 
Saturate the spot with spirits of turpentine and allow it to remain 
for hours. Rub the cloth between the fingers and the paint will 
erwnble off without injuring the goods. 

When a lead pencil is used in manuscript or addresses and it is 
best to set the writing so it will not rub, try holding the writing over 
the spout of a boiling tea kettle for a few moments; then let it be- 
come thoroughly dry before allowing it to be touched. 

In the cleaning of a stove if a little soap is used it will lighten 
the labor. Wet a flannel cloth and rub it over a piece of soap; then 
dip the cloth into the stove polish and rub over the stove; finish with 
a dry cloth or brush. It is said the polish will last much longer 
than if it was used without the soap. 

Instead of throwing away the wick of a lamp that has got too 
short, fasten it to the new wick, which then can be made to do longer 
service. After lamps are filled and wicks trimmed turn them down, 
thus preventing the oil from coming over the outside and causing the 
unpleasant odor of oil in the room. 

The railing of banisters is a part of the house woodwork that 
requires frequent attention. This rail should first be wiped off with 
a cloth wrung from lukewarm soapsuds and wiped dry. Mix two 
parts linseed oil with one part turpentine; apply this to the railing 
by putting a little on a flannel and rubbing the wood; then polish it 
with a fresh flannel. 

When sweeping a room there is nothing better to aid you in col- 
lecting the dust than newspaper. Take a page of newspaper at a 
time, wet it in hot water, and press it between the hands until it 
ceases to drip, then tear it into pieces, and throw them around over 
the carpet. Then sweep, and most of the dust will gather on the wet 
paper. On matting if large pieces of wet paper are pushed ahead of 
the broom, they will take the light fluff that is likely to fly back and 
lodge. 

A marble mantel, table or bureau top is the most convenient 
place in the world for drying ribbons, laces and gauzy handkerchiefs. 
After washing them thoroughly in a suds made of any fine soap and 
soft water, rinse thoroughly, and, without wringing them, lay them 
on the marble. Stretch the lace and linen with the fingers until the 
wrinkles disappear, and leave them until they are thoroughly dry. 
Stretch the ribbons straight, and then with a nailbrush brush the 
width way of the ribbon until creases and marks have gone. Then 
leave to dry. Hot water should not be used for ribbons or laces. 

Bread crumbs crushed to a coarse powder are admirable to clean 
delicate lamp shades, screens, pillows, fringes, scarfs, panels made of 
bolting cloths and numerous other articles whose decorative office is 
sadly curtailed from the delicacy of their materials and their hith- 
erto difficult cleansing. The spot to be cleaned must be spread on a 
flat surface and the crumbs then laid on it, with a soft, clean cloth 
these are rubbed around and around with even strokes. The crumbs 
must be frequently renewed, the soiled ones thrown away, and a 
fresh layer put on. When the cleansing operation is over, a light 
shaking or a brushing with a soft fine brush removes every vestige 
of crumb dust, and the result, even in the most fragile and delicate 
of fabrics, is most satisfactory. 
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Church Calendar. 
rr 


Noy. 1—AIll Saints’ Day. (White.) 

«  2—Friday. Fast. (Green.) 

«  4—Twenty-first Sunday after Trinity. 
(Green. ) 


“«  9—Friday. Fast. 

11—Twenty-second Sunday 
(Green. ) 

« 16--Friday. Fast. 


after Trinity. 


“ 18—Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity. 
(Green. ) . 

“ 23—Friday. Fast. 

“ 25—Sunday next before Advent. (Green.) 

“ 29—Thursday. (Red at EHyensong.) 

“ 30—Friday. St. Andrew, Apostle, (Red.) 


Fast. 


CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS. 


CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS, 
Nov. 13—Diocesan Convention, Albany. 
Nov. 13-16—Church Congress, Providence, R. I. 
Noy. 14—Diocesan Council, Michigan City. 
Noy. 20—Diocesan Convention, New Hampshire. 
Dee. 4—Diocesan Convention, Springfield. 


Personal Mention. 


Tur Rt. Rev. C. P. ANDERSON, Bishop Coad- 
jutor of Chicago, has had the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Divinity conferred upon him by 
Trinity ~ College, Toronto, 


Tu Rey. J. H. Bascock has been appointed 
Dean of the Eastern Deanery of South Dakota. 
After Noy. 3d, his address will be Sioux Falls, 
S. D. 


THE address of the Rey. Grorcy Fisky Dup- 
LEY, rector of St. Stephen’s, Washington, D, C., 
is now 1331 Columbia Road. 


THE Rey. G. B. Epcar, of Wyoming, Ill., has 
accepted the charge of St. Martin’s Church, Fair- 
mont, Minn. 


Tup address of the Rev. R. M. Epwarps, 
after Noy. 1st, will be Holy Comforter rectory, 
44 Deberoise St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE Rey. L. P. FRANKLIN, of Auburn, N. Y., 
has taken charge of St. John’s Church, Hallock, 
Minn, 


Tun Rey. H. E. Gitcurist, of Osceola Mills, 
Pa., has accepted the rectorship of St. Luke’s 
Church, Roselle, N. J., and has entered upon his 
new duties. He expects to be formally insti- 
tuted on the First Sunday in Advent. 


THe Rev. PAscan Harrowpr, of Ascension 
Church, West New Brighton, N. Y., has decided 
not to leave his present parish on Staten Island. 


Tuer Rey. R. F. Humpurins, of St. Paul’s, 
Morrisania, N. Y., has accepted a call to Trinity 
Church, South Norwalk, Conn., and will assume 
his new duties at once. 


THE Rey. STHPHEN INNES has entered upon 
the rectorship of the Church of St. Mary the 
Virgin, San Francisco. Address 2311 Union St. 


Tue Rey. A. H. Lorp has begun work in his 
new charge—St. James’ Church, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich. He is succeeded at Bay Mills by the Rey. 
A. Andren of Grand Marais. 


Tue Rey. H. Q. Miuupr, who for the past five 
years has been rector of St. Peter’s Church, 
Weldon, Pa., has resigned that charge. His pres- 
ent address is 4126 Parkside Ave., Philadelphia, 
Ps. 


Tup Rey. F. G. Scorr has accepted a profes- 
sorship in Bishop Payne Divinity School, and 
also the rectorship of Southwark Parish. His 
address is 121 High Street, Petersburg, Va. 


Tup Rey. SAMUEL SNELLING has resigned his 


work at St. Thomas’ Church, Whitemarsh, Pa.,, 


and become rector of Emmanuel, West Roxbury, 
Mass. 


Tun Rey. G. A. Srrone has resigned the rec- 
torship of St. Paul’s Church, Brockton, and ac- 
cepted that of Christ Church, Quincy, Mass., 
where he expects to be about Nov. 20th. 


Tur Rev. ANDREW D. Stown has been ap- 
pointed rector of St. Matthew’s Church, St. Paul, 
together with that of Christ Church, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. His address is 95 HE. 11th St., St. 
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Paul, to which address all communications in- 
tended for the Diocesan Secretary should be sent. 


Tue Rev. JoHN C. WuiteE has accepted a call 
to Edwardsville, Ill. 


- ORDINATIONS. 
DEACON. 


Fonp pu Lac.—By the Bishop, at the Cathe- 
dral, DoANE UPJOHN, presented by the Rev. B. 
Talbot Rogers. 

PRIUST. 


Soutn Daxora.—In St. Mark’s Church, Aber- 
deen, S. D., Oct. 17th, 1900, the Bishop of South 
Dakota admitted MarsHaLL Fostrr MontTGcom- 
pry to the Order of Priesthood. The Rev. Edgar 
Campbell preached the sermon, and the Rev. John 
H. Babcock presented the candidate. Six Priests 
joined in the Laying on of Hands. Mr. Mont- 
gomery will remain in charge of Aberdeen. 


DIED, 
DurANnpD.—At Denver, Colo., Oct. 29th, Sam- 
UEL B. DuRAND, formerly of Milwaukee. 


Haywoop.—In Raleigh, N. C., Tuesday, Oct. 
23d, 1900, FRANCIS PHILEMON HAywoop, last 
surviving son of the late Sherwood Haywood, 
and Hleanor Howard (Hawkins) Haywood, in his 
90th year. 

“Jesu, mercy !” 


WILLIAMSON.—Entered into Life Eternal, at 
her home in Allegheny City, Pa., on October 13th, 
1900, CaroLinr LypiA, wife of Allen WILLIAM- 
son and daughter of the late John Denning of 
Smyrna, Delaware. 

“father, in Thy gracious keeping, 

Leave we now Thy servant sleeping.” 


WANTED, 


POSITIONS OFFDPRED. 


HouspKErenr.—A working housekeeper, in a 
Church School. Must have had experience and 
the best of references. S. S. M., care Tun Liv- 
ING CHuRCH, Milwaukee. 


POSITIONS WANTED. 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTHR desires position. 
Many years’ experience. Vested or mixed choir. 
Unexceptional references. Address with particu- 
lars, Box 1051, St. Thomas, Ont. 


PaRIsH.—Priest, accounted good reader, ex- 
cellent preacher both extemporaneous and from 
MS., indefatigable parish worker, good choir- 
trainer, record absolutely successful, desiring to 
make a change, seeks a parish, preferably in the 
Hast. Highest references. Address, OXON, care 
Tuy Livine CuurcH, Milwaukee, 


CHURCH PERIODICAL CLUB. 

THD ANNUAL MENTING of the Church Period- 
ical Club will be held in Calvary Parish House, 
106 Hast 22nd Street, New York City, on Thurs- 
day, November 8th, 1900, at 2:30 p. m. All in- 
terested in the work of the Club are cordially 
invited to attend. 


APPEALS, 
THE DOMESTIC AND FORPIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 

INCLUDES all the members of this Church, and 
is its agency for the conduct of general missions. 
The Society maintains work in forty-three Dio- 
ceses and seventeen Missionary Jurisdictions in 
this country (including Colored and Indian Mis- 
sions) ; in Africa, China, Japan, Haiti, Mexico, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippines. The Society 
pays the salaries and expenses of twenty-three 
Missionary Bishops and the Bishop of Haiti, and 
provides entire or partial support for sixteen 
hundred and thirty other missionaries, besides 
maintaining many schools, orphanages, and hos- 
pitals. 

Six hundred-and thirty thousand dollars are 
required for this work to the end of the fiscal 
year, Sept. 1st, 1901. Additional workers, both 
men and women, are constantly needed. All pos- 
sible information will be furnished on applica- 
tion. 

Monthly Magazine, The Spirit of Missions, 
$1.00 a year. 

Remittances to GrORGHE 
urer. 

All other official communications should be 
addressed to THm BoarRD oF MaANnaGcmurs, Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Legal Title (for use in making wills): Tu» 
DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF 
THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THB 
UNITED STATES or AMDPRICA, 


C. THOMAS, Treas- 
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BOOKS RECEIVED, 


WILLIAM T. COMSTOCK, 23 Warren St., New 

York, 

Churches and Chapels. 
Construction, and Equipment.. With Plans 
and Views: 200 Illustrations. By F. BH. 
Kidder, C.E., Ph.D., Architect, Fellow of 
American Institute of Architects. Second 
Edition, Revised and Greatly Enlarged. 
Price, $3.00. : 


THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF YOUNG 
MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS. 
The Life and Works of Jesus According to St. 
Mark. By William D. Murray. 
Studics in God’s Methods of Training Workers. 
By Howard Agnew Johnston. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY. 
Put Up Thy Savord. A Study of War. 
James H. MacLaren. Price, $1.00. 
Onesimus, Christ’s Freedman. A Tale of the 
Pauline Epistles. By Charles Edward Cor- 
win. Price, $1.25, 


CEORGE W. JACOBS & CO. 

Women of the American Revolution. 
abeth F. Ellet. With an introduction by 
Anne Hollingsworth Wharton, Author of 
Through Colonial Doorways, ete.- Two Vol- 
umes. Illustrated. Price, $4.00. 

Dimple Dallas. The Further Fortunes of a 
Sweet Little Maid. By Amy WB. Blanchard, 
Author of A Sweet Little Maid, ete. Illus- 
trated by Ida Waugh. Price, $1.00. 

With Washington in Braddock’s Campaign. 
By Edward Robins, Price, $1.25. 

Odd Bits of Travel with Brush and Camera. 
By Charles M. Taylor, Jr., Author of Vaca- 
tion Days in Hawaii and Japan, ete. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated by the Author. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 
Chat-wood. By Patterson Du Bois, Author of 
Beckonings from Little Hands, etc. Price, 
50 cts. 
Dames and Daughters of Colonial Days, By 
Geraldine Brooks. Illustrated. Price, $1.50, 
Helps for Ambitious Girls. By William Drys- 
dale, Author of Helps for Ambitious Boys, 
ete. Price, $1.50. 
The Golden Gate of Prayer. 
ies on the Lord’s Prayer. 


Their Arrangements, 


By 


By Eliz- 


Devotional Stud- 
By J. R. Miller, 


D.D., Author of Silent Times, ete. Price, 7d 
cts. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
Penelope’s English BHxperiences. By Kate 


Douglas Wiggin, With fifty-three Illustra- 
tions by Charles BE. Brock. 

Penelope’s Progress. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Being such extracts from the Commonplace 
Book of Penelope Hamilton as relate to her 
Experiences in Scotland. With fifty-three 
Illustrations by Charles E. Brock. 

A Little Tour in France. By Henry James. 
With Illustrations by Joseph Pennell, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
Urchins of the Sea. By Marie Overton Corbin 
and Charles Buxton Going. Drawings by F. 
I. Bennett. 
The Golliwogg’s Polar Adventures. Verses by 
Bertha Upton. Pictures by Florence K. 
Upton. Price, $2.00. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

The Holy Bible. Two-Version Edition. Being 
the Authorized Version with the Difference 
of the Revised Version printed in the Mar- 
gins, so that both texts can be read from 
the same page. 


JAMES POTT & CO. 
Soap-Bubble Stories for Children. By Fanny 
Barry, Author of The For Family, etc. 
Price, $1.00. 


EULIAN PUBLISHING CO. 
Dvolution of Immortality. .By Rosicrucie, Au- 
thor of The Rosy Cross, ete. 


Cc. M. CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Quincy Adams Sawyer and Mason’s Corner 


Folks. A Novel. A Picture of New England 
Home Life. By Chas. Felton Pidgin, Price, 
$1.50. 


D. P. ELDER AND MORGAN SHEPARD. 
The Religion of Democracy. A Manual of De- 
votion. By Charles Ierguson. Paper. 
Price, 50 cts. 


HENRY T. COATES & CO, 
Faiths of Famous Men, In Their Own Words, 
Comprising Religious Views of the Most Dis- 
tinguished Scientists, Statesmen, Educators, 
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Philosophers, Theologians, Literary Men, 
Soldiers, Business Men, Liberal Thinkers, 
and others. Compiled and edited by John 
Kenyon Kilbourn, D.D, Price, $2.00. 


The Weird Orient. Nine Mystic Tales. By 
Henry Iliowizi. d 
CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
The House of Egremont. A novel. By Molly 


Eliott Seawell. 
Price, $1.50. 
With Both Armies in South Africa. 
ard Harding Davis, F.R.G.S. 

Price, $1.50. 


Illustrated by C. M. Relyea. 


By Rich- 
Illustrated. 
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PAMPHLETS, 


The Life of Christ for Boys’ Bible Classes. 
By W. H. Davis, See. Bedford Branch Brook- 
lyn Young Men’s Christian Association, with 
the advice of John Angus MacVannel, Ph.D., 
Columbia University and Pratt Institute. 
New York: The International Committee 
Ole Yar Mia CoA. 


Studies in Faith and Conduct. For Beginners 
in Bible Study. By J. W. Cook. New York: 
The International Committee of Y. M. C. A. 


The Prospects of the Small College. By Wil- 
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liam Rainey Harper, Ph. D. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press. Price, 25 cts. 
net. 


The Guild of Mercy. Its objects and aims. 
By Wm. T. Parker, M.D. (A Brother of the 
Fraternity), First Provost Guild of St. Luke 
the Evangelist and Physician in the U. S. 
of America. Price, 25 cts. 


Twenty-seventh Annual Address of the Rt. 
Rev, J. F. Spalding, D.D., Bishop of Col- 
orado, to the Council of the Diocese. De- 
livered in Wolfe Hall, Denver, June 6, 1900. 


‘< ©Ohe Church at Work 


CALIFORNIA. 
Wo. IF. NicHous, D.D., Bishop. 


Fatuer Huntineton, O. H. C., has been 
preaching in St. Mary the Virgin’s Church 
every Sunday during his stay in San Fran- 
cisco. He is making a profound impression 
in this city, 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA. 
ETHELBHRT TaLBot, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 


Church Re-opened at Mount Hope—Archdeacon- 
ry at Ashland—Corner Stone at Mount Car- 
mel, 


On Sr. Luxe’s Day, Hope Church, Mount 
Hope, was formally re-opened. At 8:30 a. m. 
the surpliced choir of St. James’, Lancaster, 
followed by the visiting clergy, the rector, 
and Bishop Talbot, passed in procession 
through the picturesque little yard of the 
church to the porch, singing Hymn No. 383. 
After choral morning prayer the new chancel, 
vestry, and porch were consecrated, and then 
in turn the Bishop blessed the new altar, East 
window, font, pulpit, organ, Communion ves- 
sels, and other gifts to the Church. Then fol- 
lowed the Communion Office, the Bishop being 
celebrant, the first rector of the parish, Rev. 
Alfred M. Abel, reading the Gospel, and the 
present rector the Epistle. Nearly 100 people 
made their communion at this service. 

Hope Church was built in 1848 by Mrs. 
Harriet Buckley Grubb, and was consecrated 
in the following year by the Rt. Rey. Alonzo 
Potter, D.D. ‘The “old church” may easily be 
distinguished by its ivy-covered walls. Dur- 
ing the past year a new chancel, vestry, and 
porch have been added by Miss Daisy Eliza- 
beth Brooke Grubb, of Philadelphia (grand- 
daughter of the founder of the church) in 
memory of her parents, Clement and Mary 
Brooke Grubb, at a cost of more than ten 
thousand dollars. They are built of red 
sandstone, trimmed with white. The chancel 
is modeled after a 13th century English 
chapel—the architects being George Nattress 
and Son, of Philadelphia. The side windows 
are lancet-shaped, with high, sloping re- 
cessed sills, all of polished sandstone. The 
chancel window, by Alfred Godwin, of Phila- 
delphia, is magnificent, the subject being “The 
Ascension,” the central panel depicting, the 
Ascent of our Lord into Heaven, the Blessed 
Virgin and St. John gazing after Him on 
bended knees, while the side panels portray 
the rest of the disciples, their eyes, too, being 
fixed on the Lord and Master as He recedes 
from view. The floor of the chancel is in rich 
tiling and mosaic, and the clergy stalls and 
Bishop’s chair are of polished oak, made from 
special drawings. The altar rail, of brass, is 
in the form of the passion vine in bloom. The 
beautiful altar and reredos, of caen stone, is 
a fine creation, and three steps, of colored 
marble, lead up to the altar. A brass cross 
adorns the central panel of the reredos, the 
other four panels being filled with emblems 
of the Evangelists, in mosaic. The chancel 


and east window are special gifts of Miss 
Grubb, in memory of her parents. The Com- 
munion service, of massive silver, was pre- 
sented by Mrs. E. Jennie Grubb Smith, of Jo- 
anna Furnace, Pa., in memory of her hus- 
band, Col. L, Heber Smith; a large alms- 
bason, in brass, is the gift of the ten grand- 
children of Clement Brooke and Mary Brooke 
Grubb; the Bishop’s chair was presented by 
Mrs. Harriet Grubb Irwin, in memory of her 
husband, Stephen B. Irwin. The pulpit is 
handsomely carved, with a fine brass manu- 
script desk, the gift of Charles Brooke Grubb, 
of Lancaster. The font, which is also of 
stone, surmounted with a richly wrought 
brass cover, is the gift of C. Ross Grubb, of 
Burlington, N. J., in memory of his brother, 
Adjutant Isaac Parke Grubb, who died at the 
battle of Petersburg. The eagle-lectern was 
brought from Florence, Italy, by a former 
worker in the Sunday School, Mrs. Sarah 
Grubb Ogilvie; and the splendid pipe organ 
is the gift of Miss Grubb. The altar cross, 
vases, candlesticks, and book-rest are all 
memorials, the last a gift of the Sunday 
School. 

A marble tablet on the outside wall of the 
chancel tells that it was erected “to the glory 
of God and in sacred memory of Clement 
Brooke Grubb and his wife, Mary Brooke 
Grubb.” Inside the church we find several 
handsome memorial tablets in brass and mar- 
ble. Plans are already completed for the ad- 
dition of an octagonal baptistry with memo- 
rial windows, and for a rose window over the 
main entrance to the church. 

Immediately after the service, more than 
150 guests were entertained at luncheon by 
Miss Grubb, in her beautiful summer home 
at Mount Hope. 


Tur ARCHDEACONRY of Reading opened its 
fall sessions in St. John’s Church, Ashland, 
Pa, (Rev. F. C. Cowper, rector), on Monday, 
Oct. 15, at 7:30 p. m. Evening Prayer was 
said, and the sermon was preached by the Rey. 
Jas. B. May, of Pottsville, from: St. John iii. 
9, “How can these thing be?” The sermon 
was an earnest and graceful effort, attentively 
listened to by a good sized congregation. 

On Tuesday, at 7:30 a. m., the Holy Com- 
munion was celebrated by the Ven. Archdea- 
con Jas. P. Buxton, assisted by the rector. 
At 9:30 the business meeting was called to 
order. Reports showed progress in the work 
of Church Extension. The Ven. Jas. P. Bux- 
ton was unanimously re-elected Archdeacon. 
The Treasurer, Rey. A. A. Bresee, and the 
Secretary, Rev. F. C. Cowper, were also unan- 
imously re-elected. Prayers for Missions were 
offered at noon. At 2:30 p. m. the Order of 
the Day was the reading of an essay, by the 


| Rey. F. C. Cowper, being a review of Our Life 


After Death, or The Teaching of the Bible 
Concerning the Unseen World, by the Rev. 
Arthur Chambers. Many people of the town 
came to hear the essay, and the discussion 
which followed. At 7:30 p..m. simultaneous 
services were held in St. John’s, Ashland; 


Holy Trinity, Centralia; and St. Paul’s Mis- 


sion, Girardville. The following topics served 
for all three services: 

1. “Some Difficulties of Missionary Work 
in the Coal Districts, and How to Meet them.” 

2. “Some Thoughts on the Obligation of 
the Diocese to its Mission Stations.” 

3. “The Missionary’s Work, and His Re- 
ward.” 

In Ashland the speakers were the Rev. 
Henry C. Pastorius, the Rev, John Mitchell 
Page, and the Rey. Alfred M. Abel. At Cen- 
tralia, the Rev. Robert H. Kline presided, and 
spoke on the first topic. The Rev, Frank 
Marshall was the second speaker. The Rey, 
Frederic Lyne was the third speaker. 

At Girardyille, the Rev. Benj. F. Thomp- 
son presided, and introduced the speakers. 
The Rey. Frederic C. Lauderburn spoke on the 
first topic; the Rev. Stuart U. Mitman spoke 
next; the Rev. Geo. W. Van Fossen was the 
third speaker. Great interest was shown at 
all the services. 

On WEDNESDAY, Oct. 17th, the corner 
stone of the new St. Stephen’s Church, Mount 
Carmel (Rev. Frederic Lyne, rector), was 
laid with imposing ceremonies, and in the 
presence of a vast concourse of people of all 
creeds, who observed the utmost decorum. 
The Holy Communion was celebrated at 7:45 
a.m. by the Ven. Archdeacon Buxton, assisted 
by the Rev. John C. Gallaudet. At 10:45 
a.m. the eleven clergy in attendance, and the 
choir, largely augmented by choristers from 
Trinity Church, Shamokin, led by the crucifer 
with processional cross, marched from the old 
building, hitherto used as a church, singing 
the hymn, “Onward Christian Soldiers.” The 
rector of the parish (Rev. Frederic Lyne), 
placed a box in the corner stone, containing 
the Book of Common Prayer, the daily papers 
of Mt. Carmel, names of vestrymen, members 
of guilds, ete., and various other articles, and 
several silver coins. 

The Ven. Archdeacon Jas. P. Buxton, act- 
ing for the Bishop, laid the corner stone, 
doing his part with dignity and skill, and 
then making a brief but eloquent address. 
The rector added a short history of the par- 
ish. He was followed by the Rev. Messrs. 
Abel, Bresee, and Gallaudet, in very happy 
congratulatory speeches, appropriate to the 
occasion. The offerings amounted to $22. At 
the conclusion of the ceremonies, the visiting 
clergy and a number of the lay people of the 
neighboring parishes were entertained at din- 
ner by the hospitable rector, at the Commer- 
cial Hotel,’ the handsome ‘hostelry of Mt. 
Carmel. 


CHICAGO, 
Wm. E. Mclarnn, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
CHas. P. ANDERSON, Bp. Coadj. 

Bishop McLaren’s Anniversary—Daughters of 

the King—Church Consecrated at Savanna. 

A LARGE NuMBER of clergy and laity 
gathered in the Church Club rooms on Octo- 
ber 22nd to decide upon a fitting celebratioy 
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for the 25th anniversary of the Consecration 
for the’ Diocese of Chicago, of its beloved 
Bishop, the Rt. Rev. Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., 
D.C.L. The Rey. Dr.. Locke. iwas in the 
chair, and the Rey. Wm. C. DeWitt was made 
secretary of the meeting. It was resolved to 
have a service in the Cathedral on December 
8th, and a luncheon served for Bishops and 
Clergy at the Clergy House afterwards. The 
chosen Committee on Service and luncheon 
was: Dean Pardee, Rev. Messrs. J. H. Ed- 
wards, Dr. A. W. Little, Wm. E. Toll, Ernest 
M. Stires, and Wm. B. Hamilton. The com- 
mittee to advise with a committee of laymen 
to arrange for a more general commemoration 
is Deans Locke, Phillipps and Fleetwood and 
the Rev. Messrs. Thaddeus A. Snively and 
Wm. C. DeWitt. The meeting then adjourned 
until such time as the committees were ready 
to make their reports. 


_ THe Davucurters or THE Kine of the Dio- 
cese of Chicago, held their Annual Local As- 
sembly meeting at Grace Church Saturday, 
October 20th, beginning at 11 a. m. The 
sermon was delivered by the Rev. S. B. Pond, 
from the text: ‘My Father worketh hitherto 
and I work.” The celebrant at the Holy 
Communion was the Rey. E. M. Stires, as- 
sisted by the Rev. J. M. Ericsson. The Bish- 
op of Chicago gave the absolution and bene- 
diction. A luncheon was served by the 
Daughters of the Grace Church Chapter, to 
all present. At its close, the Bishop gave a 
short and eloquent talk on “Thanksgiving as 
a feature of the Rules of the Daughters of the 
King, and the Rules of Prayer and Service.” 
After a social hour, the business meeting was 
called to order, and Rey. E. M. Stires gave 
an address of welcome to the Assembly. The 
Rev. W. W. Wilson said the prayers of the 
order, and the Daughters’ hymn was sung. 
A report of the General Council at Pitts- 
burgh, held this month, was read by Mrs. W. 
W. Wilson, diocesan delegate. It was a full 
report of proceedings and sermons, with an 
interesting summary. Miss V. Smith, an- 
other delegate, also gave a very satisfactory 
account of the Convention. Diocesan Officers 
for the next year were elected as follows: 
Mrs. L. B. Kilbourne was unanimously re- 
elected president, Miss H. Peale was made 
vice-president, and Miss Potter, secretary and 
treasurer. The former secretary resigned, af- 
ter having been three years in office. Dr. 
Wilson closed the Assembly with a short ad- 
dress and prayer. 


BisHop Epsat delighted his old parish- 
ioners by being with them last Sunday. He 
made a strong appeal to the congregation for 
funds to carry on the missionary work in 
North Dakota. In the evening he visited 
Grace Church, and in the course of his ad- 
dress, spoke of the Indians as being very poor 
farmers, and of the necessity of helping them 
during the coming winter, on account of the 
almost total failure of the crops. The ap- 
peal was generously answered by subscrip- 
tions which aggregated several hundred dol- 
lars. 


St. Pavui’s Cuurcu, Savanna, having 
liquidated its entire indebtedness, through 
the exertions of the Rev. J. H. Dennis, priest 
in charge, was consecrated on October 24th, 
by the Bishop of Chicago. The building was 
erected in 1888, and is one of the most 
Churchly and attractive of our rural church- 
es. The opening services of the Northern 
Deanery, were held on the evening before, 
the Rev. B. F. Fleetwood, D. D., Dean, pre- 
siding. After an introductory address by the 
Dean, Bishop McLaren preached on the sub- 
ject, “The Giving of Thanks to God, the Key- 
note of the Christian’s Life and Progress.” 

On the morning of the Consecration, two 
celebrations of the Holy Communion were ar- 
ranged for, one at 7, the other at 8 o’clock; 
the priest in charge officiating at the first and 
the Dean at the second. The service for the 
Consecration took place at 10:30 o’clock, the 


The Living Church. 


Bishop preaching the sermon, and administer- 
ing the Holy Communion, assisted by Deans 
Sweet of Rock Island, and Keator of Du- 
buque, Iowa, both of whom were formerly 
members of the Deanery. The afternoon was 
taken up with the business sessions of the 
Deanery, and at 7:30 p. m.-evensong was 
sung by the Rev. E. M. Thompson, rector of 
St. John’s Church, Naperville, after which 
addresses were made by the Rey. N. W. Heer- 
mans, rector of St. Peter’s Church, Sycamore, 
and the Rev. Frederick W. Keator, rector of 
St. John’s Church, Dubuque, Iowa. 


A Gernrerous Layman of the Church of 
Our Saviour, has placed $100.00 at the dis- 
posal of the rector, for needed repairs in the 
church. At the reception given by the Vest- 
ry to the parish, Bishop Anderson, in his 
address, made one remark that especially ap- 
plies to these days of. irreverence, “The way 
people observe Sunday determines more than 
anything else whether they are Christians or 
pagans.” 

CONNECTICUT. 
Cc. B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop. 


Approaching Anniversary—Notes, 


Tur venerable Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts was or- 
ganized in 1701, A.D. In 1704 a missionary 
of the Society held services in the shore- 
towns of Connecticut, including that of Fair- 
field. Others followed him, and in 1722, the 
Rey. George Pigot founded Trinity Church in 
the present borough of Southport. The first 
edifice erected for Divine worship was dedi- 
cated by Dr.Samuel Johnson, afterwards Presi- 
dent of Kings College, New York, on Thanks- 
giving Day, 1725. The anniversary of the 
Dedication, as well as the bi-centenary of the 
venerable Society, will be observed Thursday, 


Noy. 22. The programme arranged is as fol- 
lows: 
8 a. m.—Holy Communion, the Bishop of 


Delaware, celebrant. 
10:30 a. m.—Morning service and Holy Com- 


munion. Sermon by the Bishop of Albany. Cel- 
ebrant, the Bishop of the Diocese. 

1 p. m.—Luncheon. 

8 p. m.—Afternoon Service. Creed and 
prayers. First address, ‘‘The Work of the Ven- 
erable Society in the World,’ the Bishop of 
Delaware. Second address, ‘‘The Work of the 


Venerable Society in the American Colonies,” the 
Bishop of Ohio. Third address, “The Debt of 
Connecticut to the Venerable Society,’ the Rey. 
Professor Hart. Benediction. 

Sr. AnDREW’s CHURCH, Stamford, which 
has been undergoing enlargement, will be re- 
opened by the Bishop of the Diocese on All 
Saints’ Day. 

THe Rey. H. M. SHERMAN, rector of St. 
Paul’s Church, Bridgeport, is making an ex- 
tended visit to the Pacific coast. During his 
absence the parish is in charge of the Rey. 
Nathan T. Pratt. 


' DELAWARE, 
LEIGHTON COLEMAN, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Woman’s Auxiliary at Dover. 


THE ANNUAL session of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary of the Diocese convened in Christ 
Church, Dover, Oct. 11, and was attended by 
a large number of women and representative 
men of the church. Mrs. C. L. McIlvaine of 
Wilmington, a daughter of the late Bishop 
Lee, called the meeting to order, and the Rt. 
Rev. Bishop of the Diocese introduced the 
Rt. Rey. Sidney C. Partridge, D.D., Bishop 
of Kyoto, Japan, and the Rt. Rev. J. M. 
Holly, Bishop of Haiti. He also presented 
a former classmate of forty years ago, the 
Rev. Dr. Guilbert of Trinity Church, South- 
port, Conn., who spoke encouragingly of the 
good work in the mission fields which is being 
helped by the Auxiliary. 

Bishop Coleman was the celebrant at the 
Holy Communion, and he was assisted by 
Bishop Holly, who read the Gospel, and the 
Rey. George M. Bond, who read the Epistle. 


Noy. 3, 1900. 


EASTON. 
Wm. Forses ADAMS, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 


Convocation at Princess Anne. 


Tur SourHERN Convocation of the Dio- 
cese of Easton, began’ its session in St. An- 
drew’s Church, Princess Anne, on Wednesday, | 
October 17, and closed on Thursday evening 
with a service at which addresses were deliv- 
ered by the Rev. Dr. Wyllys Rede of Crisfield, 
the Rey. J. Gibson Gantt of Berlin, and the 
Rey. Thomas C. Page of Cambridge. 


FOND DU LAC, 
Cuas. C. GRAFTON, D.D., Bishop. 
Arrangements for Consecration of: the Bishop 
Coadjutor—New Organ at Green Bay—New © 
Altar at Waupaca. 


Tue Consent of the Standing Commit- 
tees and of the Bishops has been received to 
the consecration of the Rey. R. H. Weller, Jr., 
as Bishop Coadjutor of this Diocese, and ar- 
rangements have been completed for the con- 
secration to occur on November 8th, the oc- 
tave of All Saints’ Day, at the Cathedral. 
The consecrator will be the Bishop of Fond 
du Lae, assisted by the Bishops of Spring- 
field and Milwaukee. The candidate will be 
presented by the Bishops of Marquette and 
Indiana, and the sermon preached by the 
Bishop of Chicago. The presence of a num- 
ber of other Bishops is expected, including the 
Bishops Coadjutor of Chicago and Nebraska 
and the Bishop of Michigan City. The cards’ 
of admission may be obtained from Mr. N. W. 
Sallade. The Bishops and clergy will dine 
at Grafton Hall and the lay visitors at the 
parish house. 


THE NEW ORGAN. which has been built in 
Christ Church, Green Bay, is now complete 
and a trial recital was given on the evening 
of Oct. 18th, Prof. Williamson of St. Paul’s 
Church, Milwaukee, officiating as organist. 
He commended highly the sweet tones and the 
mechanism of the instrument. A handsome 
brass altar cross has been presented to Christ 
Church by Mrs. H. J. Furber, while the re- 
table, on which it will stand, has lately been. 
presented as a memorial of the late Carl 
Scheller. 


A NEW ALTAR has been placed in St. 
Mark’s Church, Waupaca, as a memorial to 
the late Mrs. Geo. L. Lord, given by her chil- 
dren, Irving P. and Wallace H. Lord of Wau- 
paca, Arthur Lord of Louisville, Ky., and Mrs. 
J. C. Lewis of Antigo, Wis. 


MICHIGAN CITY. 
JOHN Hazen WHITH, D.D., Bishop. 


Episcopal Residence, 

Ir 1s reported that through the munifi- 
cence of John H. Barker, of Michigan City, 
an episcopal residence will shortly be erected 
for the Diocese at a cost of from $20,000 to 
$25,000. The structure will be of Bedford 
stone. 

MARYLAND. 
Wan. Pare, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Convocation at Annapolis. 


THE SEMI-ANNUAL SESSION of the Arch-: 
deaconry of Annapolis, was held at Annapolis 
Tuesday, October 23d. The session opened 
with the Holy Communion, Bishop Paret 
being the celebrant. An address was delivered 
by the Bishop on “The best methods of pro- 
moting the work of the weak parishes.” The 
Rey. E.T. Helfenstein, the newly-elected rector 
of St. John’s Church near Ellicott City, was 
appointed Archdeacon by the Bishop and 
elected by the Archdeaconry. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
Wan. LAwrencn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Church Consecrated at Watertown—Death of a 
Sister—Notes. 
THE CHURCH OF THE GooD SHEPHERD, 
Watertown, has paid its debt, and was con- 


‘secrated by Bishop Lawrence, October 21st. 


Nov. 3; 1900 
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This church was begun in 1883 under the 
care of the Rey. Edward A. Rand, who is 
still in charge. The lot was purchased in 
1886, and a few months afterwards, the 
‘church edifice was built. Mr. Rand has faith- 
‘fully discharged his duties as rector of this 
‘parish, and accomplished a work, which has 
endeared his name to every one in the com- 
munity. He has labored amid many disad- 
vantages, but he has wisely overcome them, 
and as a result, a strong and progressive 
parish is visible to-day. 


Sister ELizABETH MARGARET, who died in 
Montreal, October 23, was in charge of St. 
Margaret’s Home for incurables. Her re- 
mains were brought to Boston, Thursday, and 
a service was held in St. Margaret’s Home on 
Louisberg Square. The funeral was held the 
following day in St. John the Evangelist’s. 
Father Osborne officiated, and was assisted by 
Father Field. The interment was at Cedar 
Grove Cemetery. 

The deceased was Abbie E. Pulsifer, the 
eldest daughter of the late Thomas P. Pul- 
sifer of Boston. She was a member of the 
Sisterhood for twenty years. 


Tue “Relations of the Church to the 
Stage” was ably discussed by the Rev. Walter 
E. Bentley of New York, and by several other 
speakers, at the last meeting of the Episco- 
palian Club, October 22. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Free Church 
Association (Massachusetts Branch), to re- 
ceive the reports of the Executive Committee 
‘and Treasurer, elect officers, and transact 
all other necessary business, will be held on 
Monday, November 5, 1900, at 12:15 p. m., in 
the Diocesan House, Boston. 


- Tue Lowett Archdeaconry held their Oc- 
tober meeting in Trinity, Concord. After the 
business meeting, luncheon was served at the 
Concord school. The Rey. Dr. Hutchins enter- 

“tained the delegates at a late hour, and the 
historic attractions of the town were visited. 


THE LECTURE of the Training School for 
Church workers will begin on Monday, No- 
vember 5th, at 7 West Cedar street. At 11 


a.m. Deaconess Carter will have charge of the- 


Preparatory Dispensary class and an hour 
later, Mrs. Prescott Hall will have the Mis- 
sion Study class. On Tuesdays at 11 a, m. 
the Creed in the New Testament will be treat- 
ed by the Rey. G. A. Strong of Quincy. On 
Wednesdays, the Old Testament (the proph- 
ets) will be treated by the Rev. A. P. Green- 
leaf of Everett. The Prayer Book by Deacon- 
ness Carter, and Bible class (the life of 
Christ) under Mrs. Guy Lowell on the last 
two days of the week. 


MICHIGAN. 
T. F. Davius, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Owrne to a press of diocesan business on 
the part of the Bishop of Connecticut, the 
appointed lecturer, the Baldwin Lectures at 
Ann Arbor have been postponed until Decem- 
ber. 

_ MILWAUKEE, 
I. L. NrcHouson, D.D., Bishop. 
Death of W: L. Hinsdale—The Bishop’s Ninth 

Anniversary. 


In THe DEATH of Mr. William L. Hinsdale, 
the Cathedral loses an old time and faithful 
member who has been connected with the 
organization almost from the beginning. Mr. 
Hinsdale was a native of New York State and 
eame to Wisconsin in 1843, locating at South- 
port, now Kenosha. It was in 1855: that he 
eame to Milwaukee, having thus been identi- 
fied with. the city for nearly half a century. 
He was one of the original supporters of 
Bishop Armitage in his inauguration of the 
Cathedral movement and until age and in- 
firmity prevented, was a constant attendant 
at the services. He was also an active mem- 


ber of the Old Settlers’ Club, and; for many. 


-Rey. 
ct oid 


The Living Church. 


years had been identified with the North- 
western National Fire Insurance Co. of Mil- 
waukee. 
unmarried daughter. 

Mr. Hinsdale died on the afternoon of 
October 26th, his death coming suddenly at 
the end. He was within a month of his 
eighty-fourth birthday. The burial service 
was held from the Cathedral on the following 
Monday. 


Tue NINTH ANNIVERSARY of the consecra- 
tion of the Bishop was remembered at the 
Cathedral on Sunday, October 28th, especially 
at the early celebration. A solemn Te Dewm 
was also sung in honor of the anniversary at 
the evening service. At 11:00 the Rey. F. L. 
Maryan, chaplain of Kemper Hall, spoke on 
behalf of Christian Education and the work 
of the school, and also expressed the con- 
gratulations of the clergy of the Diocese to 
the Bishop on his anniversary. 


MINNESOTA. 
H. B. Wuipritn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Harvest Festival—Gilbert Memorials—Convoca- 
tion at Hastings—Minneapolis News. 


On Sunpay, Oct. 14th, the Church of the 
Messiah, St. Paul, held its Harvest festival. 
The rector, Rev. H. D. Jones, commemorated 
the first anniversary of his rectorship at the 
same time. The church was very nicely 
decorated. The vested choir rendered festal 
musie and the rector celebrated the Holy 
Eucharist and preached appropriate sermons 
in honor of the double event. 


ARCHDEACON Haupt asks the Sunday 
School children throughout the Diocese to 
raise a fund for the purpose of erecting a 
monument to the late Bishop Gilbert as there 
is nothing at present to mark the place where 
he is buried. About $5,000 in cash and pledges 
has been subscribed so far towards the “Bish- 
op Gilbert Memorial” fund. Thirty thousand 
dollars is the amount required. Friends of 
the late Bishop from Vancouver, British 
Columbia, to Boston, Mass., have already con- 
tributed towards the fund. 


THE FALL MEETING of the St. Paul Convo- 
cation assembled at Hastings Oct. 18th. The 
meeting opened with morning prayer and ser- 
mon by the Rev. H. D. Jones. A celebration 
followed. At the conclusion of the service, 
the rector, the Rey. P. H. Linley, and Dean 
Andrews, gave the greeting and welcome. The 
Rev. Dr. Wright recounted his travels through 
the Holy Land, Palestine, Egypt, and Syria. 
The Rey. C. C. Rollitt reviewed Dr. Kedney’s 
book, Problems in Ethics; the Rey. J. Me- 
Intyre Bradshaw of Rushford read a paper 
on “The Message of the Prayer Book.” The 
evening service was largely of a missionary 
character. The attendance was quite large, 
the papers very edifying and instructive. The 
ladies of the parish entertained the visitors 
in a most gracious and hospitable manner. 

AN ALTAR has been placed in St. Thomas’ 
(African) Chapel, Minneapolis, and a com- 
munion set consisting of silver chalice and 
paten and cut glass cruets has been presented 
to the mission as a thank offering from Geth- 
semane parish. A service of benediction was 
held, when both altar and communion set 
were formally dedicated to the glory of God 
and for future use. A celebration followed at 
which 32 communicants received their first 
communion in their own chapel. In the after- 
noon a beautiful marble font was dedicated. 
Both services were largely attended. St. 
Thomas’ Mission is under the fostering wing 
of Gethsemane parish and is making substan- 
tial progress in Church attendance and Sun- 
day School. 


DURING THE WINTER MONTHS the following 
course of lectures will be delivered at the 
Deaconess Home: 

“Practical Work,” Bishop Whipple; “The- 
ology,” Rey. H. D. Jones; “Church History,” 
2, L. Palmer, rector of Ascension 


He is survived by two sons and an 
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Church, Stillwater. There is a $1,500 mort- 
gage on the “Home” which the Board will 
endeavor to wipe out this winter if possible. 


A Quiet but effective work is being estab- 
lished at Willow River by Archdeacon 
Appleby. The population is largely com- 
posed of foreigners, Swedes and Scandinavians 
predominating. Several of the Denominations 
have tried to gain a foothold and failed. A 
monthly service with celebration and sermon 
is conducted by the Archdeacon at the resi- 
dence of Mr. F. B. Millard. There are from 
8 to 10 Church families in the town. 


Curist CHuRrcH parishioners, Albert Lea, 
are rejoicing over a commodious seven room 
rectory lately finished, a new vestry room, and 
other improvements. 


THE FIRST meeting of the City Missions 
Class of Minneapolis was opened by a talk 
from Mrs. Weitzel on how the Chinese live in 
the interior and the way in which their belief 
in evil spirits affects their customs. Miss 
Kirtland, of Holy Trinity, told of the begin- 
ning-of our work in China, dating back to 
1835, and as the country was then closed the 
missionaries went to Batavia, where there 
were many Chinese, and there was an oppor- 
tunity to learn the language and open schools. 
She was followed by Mrs. Merrill, of All 
Saints’, with sketches of some of our workers, 
beginning with the elder Boone, who, even as 
a student, was so drawn to work in China 
that he declared that if by spending his whole 
life there he could but oil the hinges so that 
the next man who comes could go in, he would 
be glad to go. Miss McCullom, of St. Paul’s, 
took the topic of boarding and day schools in 
Shanghai and Wuchang; our president read a 
brief paper on the religion of the Chinese and 
their idea of a future life, and Mrs. Passmore 
spoke of the encouragements and hindrances 
to work in China and she also, through the 
session, answered questions and gave bits of 
personal experience that made it all more real 
to us. 


MISSOURI. 
D. S. Turris, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Church Consecrated—Legacy for St. John’s, 


On Sunpay, Oct. 7th, the Church of the 
Redeemer, St. Louis, was consecrated by the 
Bishop of the Diocese in the presence of a 
large congregation, the Bishop preaching from 
Philippians iii. 20. At the same service two 
mural paintings were unveiled, the subjects 
being “The Ascension,” and “Christ, the Good 
Shepherd.” The first was given by L. D. 
Dozier, as a memorial of Mrs. Lewis 
Dozier, and has place in the chancel. The 
second is over the north entrance and is a 
memorial of two children of Mr. and Mrs. 
L. D. Dozier, and was given by Mrs. Eleanor 
T. Lewis and Miss Annie Lewis. This parish 
is in charge of the Rev. Charles Trotman, who 
after some years of hard and trying work, 
succeeded in having the parish debt paid last 
Easter. Since that time about $3,000 has” 
been expended on improvements. 


By THE witt of Mrs. Catherine D. Wain- 
wright, for many years a member of St. 
John’s parish, St. Louis, St. John’s receives a 
legacy of $1,000.to be used in paying existing 
liabilities. St. John’s suffered heavily in the 
cyclone of 1896. Under the care of the Rey. 
OC. H. Moller it has gone steadily on since 
then and is now in a prosperous condition. 
Mrs. Wainwright also left $2,000 for the En- 
dowment Fund of the Episcopal ee 
Home, St. Louis. 


NEWARK. 
THos. A. StarKEY, D.D., Bishop. ; 
Church Consecrated at Butler, 
On THURSDAY MORNING, October 25th, ‘the 
Bishop consecrated St. Paul’s mission’ church 
at Butler. Morning prayer was: -stid ‘by the 
Rey. ©. S. Abbot of “Christ Church)’ Belleville, 
and the Rev. Chas. Douglas of Trinity Chive, 
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Paterson. The Ven. Alexander Mann, Arch- 
deacon of Newark, read the Gospel, and the 
Ven. Wm. R. Jenvey, Archdeacon of Jersey 
City, the Epistle. The Sentence of Consecra- 
tion was read by the Rev. Geo. C. Graham, 
priest in charge at Butler. The Bishop made 
the address, in which he told the congregation 
that theirs was the smallest church he had 
ever consented to consecrate. He is usually 
opposed to consecrating mission churches lest 
by some misfortune they should pass from 
their hallowed uses. He reminded the people 
of the duty his action imposed upon them, 
to sustain the work thus far so successfully 
accomplished, and also the privileges they 
share now in their Diocese. 

At this service was baptized the infant 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Harry Quay, the 
first couple ever married (so far as records 
show) by the Church in the town of Butler. 
The two communicants of St. Paul’s, who have 
been the mainstay of the work in Butler, 
were among the sponsors, and so in several 
ways little Emily Catherine Quay is especial- 
ly the daughter of the Church in Butler. 
Immediately preceding the Consecration, but 
in a separate service, the Bishop confirmed a 
class of seven persons. Five of these were 
adults and four were men and boys. 

At night there was another service when 
the Ven. Alexander Mann, Archdeacon of 
Newark, preached. 

The church thus consecrated is the work 
of thrée years. For a number of years there 
have been efforts by the rectors of Christ 
Chureh, Pompton, to organize the Church 
people of Butler and to establish regular 
services. These efforts have met varying suc- 
cess. The many changes at Pompton have 
always resulted in disorganizing mission 
work at Butler until the people there were 
disheartened. The priest now in charge took 
up the work on the, second Sunday in Jan- 
uary, 1898. The mission then possessed a 
‘prayer-desk and twenty-five old style Prayer 
Books and Hymnals. Services were held in 
various halls in the town. The first thing to 
undertake was the erection of a church edi- 
fice, and work was begun for that purpose in 
the spring. Archdeacon Mann lent all his 
energy to the work. <A lot near the center 
of the town was purchased for $200 and was 
paid for. In the next year the people of the 
town gave five hundred dollars and the mis- 
sionary raised as much more in the Diocese 
at large. After two unsuccessful efforts to 
get plans within their means, the missionary 
and a builder of the town worked out the 
present plans and work was begun. The cor- 
ner-stone was laid on September 17, 1899, 
and the church was opened on January 24, 
1900, and is completely furnished. The fur- 
niture was all special gifts and the chancel 
furniture was made in Butler. The amount 
remaining due upon the church was raised 
and the final payment made on June 18th of 
this year. 


NEW JERSEY. 
JOHN, SCARBOROUGH, D.D., Bishop. 
Mount Holly—Camden—Woman’s Avuxiliary— 

Convocation at Metuchen. 

Trinity CHurcH, Mount Holly, will be 
closed after Sunday, October 28th, and the 
congregation will unite with that of St. An- 
drew’s Church in the same town, of which 
the Rey. James Stoddard is the rector. For 
several years past the idea of consolidating 
the two parishes: has been favorably enter- 
tained by many persons in' each congrega- 
tion, and the vacating of the rectorship of 
Trinity Church by the removal of the Rev. 
Martin Aigner to Franklin, Pa., has led to 
a consideration of plans for consolidation 
previously mooted. The result is, that Trin- 
ity: parish will continue to exist as a cor- 
poration until the property is disposed of 
and all obligations met, but that the services 
in Trinity Church will cease forthwith. The 
parish was organized on May 28th, 1859, and 


The Diving Church. 


the church edifice was consecrated by Bishop 
Odenheimer on March 15th, 1860, the first 
rector being the Rey. DeWitt C. Byllesby. 


St. Paut’s CHurcH, Camden, and its 
daughter church of St. Stephen’s, have re- 
sumed full services, and at St. James’ Chapel 
the outlook is hopeful for that Mission. Con- 
siderable interest is taken by the congrega- 
tion at St. Stephen’s in the effort to obtain a 
parish building. It is hoped to make a begin- 
ning soon. At the Church of Our Saviour, 
South Camden, things look promising. The 
Rev. Howard D. Speakman, who has been 
officiating for several weeks past, will con- 
tinue to do so until a rector is called. 


THe Upper Division of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of the Diocese held an enthusiastic 
meeting at St. John’s Church, Somerville, on 
October 11th. The Rey. Harrison B. Wright, 
the rector of the parish, made a happy ad- 
dress of welcome and the missionary work of 
the Church was most ably presented by the 
Rev. Harry E. Robbins of Fort Benton, Mon- 
tana, and the Rey. George B. Pratt, just re- 
turned from Porto Rico. There was a large 
attendance of women; also a few of the neigh- 
boring clergy, with the Bishop of the Diocese, 
were present. Several excellent reports were 
made by the vice-presidents of the several 
departments, and the interest never flagged 
from first to last. 


THE New BRUNSWICK CONVOCATION met 
on Oct. 16th, in St. Luke’s Church, Metuchen, 
the Rey. J. F. Fenton, Ph. D., rector. About 
forty of the clergy were present, including 
the Bishop of the Diocese and Dean A. B. 
Baker. The sermon was preached by the 
Rev. W. N. Baily, rector of Christ Church, 
Shrewsbury. After the business session, 
the Rey. J. A. Trimmer, of MHelmetta, 
read a paper on “The Spirit of Our Times,” 
which was followed by a general discus- 
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sion. A missionary service was held in 
the evening, at which Bishop Scarborough, 
Dean Baker, and the Rey. C. lL. Cooder, of 
Rahway, made addresses. The services and 
meetings were very gratifying, and the boun- 
tiful hospitality of the parish was cordially 
acknowledged by the visitors. A parish re- 
ception was tendered to the rector and Mrs. 
Fenton on the following Thursday evening. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
O. W. Wuitaker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Death of Rev. Dr. Murphy and of Rev. Wm. H. 
Badger—Philadelphia Notes—Miss Dunlap’s 
Legacies, 

About a year ago, Dr. Murphy resigned the 
rectorship of St.” Michael’s Church, his resig- 
nation to take effect when a successor was - 
chosen; but as no one was selected to take his 
place, he continued his duties as rector until 
prostrated by his last illness. Dr. Murphy 
was born in Philadelphia, October 23d, 1827, 
and was educated at the Episcopal Academy 
and the Central High School. On June 15, 
1849, he was ordered deacon by Bishop Alonzo 
Potter in All Saints’ Church, Philadelphia, 
and advanced to the priesthood three years 
later. He served his diaconate in St. 
Luke’s Church, Philadelphia, as assistant to 
Rev. Dr. (afterwards Bishop) Howe; and for 
about a year was an assistant priest at St. 
Mark’s Church in the same city, when the 
Rev. Dr. Wilmer was rector. From 1853 to 
1867 he was rector of Calvary Church, Rock- 
dale, and of St. John’s, Concord, both in Dela- 
ware county. In 1868, he became rector of St. 
Michael’s, Germantown. The University of 
Pennsylvania conferred upon him, in 1888, 
the honorary degree of Doctor in Divinity. 
On June 15, 1899, Dr. Murphy celebrated his 
golden jubilee, the 50th anniversary of his 
ministry. The sermon preached on the fol- 
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lowing Sunday was of special historical sig- 
nificance in the annals of the parish, inas- 
much as two-thirds of the half century of 
years of his unbroken service in the ministry 
had been lived in St. Michael’s. Dr. Murphy 
was a lover of young men, and his advice was 
sought by many, who occupy some of the 
most prominent positions in this part of the 
country. He was also a great benefactor of 
the poor, and, it is said, was criticised by 
many for visiting the poor oftener than others 
in good circumstances. He was beloved by 
many people of all creeds. His widow, four 
daughters and one son survive him. On 
_ Tuesday afternoon, 23d ult., a short private 
service was held at the rectory by the Rev. 
Dr. J. DeW. Perry, and then the casket was 
removed into the church adjoining, six of the 
youngest priests of the Diocese being the 
bearers: viz., the Rev. Messrs. L. K. Lewis, 
A. A. Lamb, W. C. Emhardt, J. M. Hayman, 
C. Gilpin, and R. Benedict. The bier was pre- 
ceded by Bishop Whitaker, Dean Perry, the 
Rev. Drs. Wm. Ely, W. P. Lewis, and T. C. 
Yarnall, and the Rev. E. S. Watson, all 
associates of Dr. Murphy. Following these 
were other clergymen of the Diocese. The 
church was crowded, and many ministers of 
the various Protestant bodies were present at 
the rectory and also in the church. The 
Bishop, assisted by Dean Perry, Rev. James 
H. Lamb, and Rey. Dr. Yarnall, took part in 
the service, the latter reading the lesson. The 
chancel was tastefully adorned with flowers 
and potted plants, and on the window sills 
were banks of smilax, asparagus and white 
carnations. After the service, the body was 
removed to the family burial ground at Rock- 
dale, where the Rey. Dr. Perry said the com- 
mittal service. The date of his burial was 
coincident with that of his birth, 73 years 
ago. 

Ar A LATE HOUR on Saturday night, 20th 
ult., the Rev. William N. Badger, a priest of 
the Diocese of New Jersey, but who had been 
a resident of Philadelphia for over 30 years 
past, died very suddenly of apoplexy. He was 
a graduate of the Collegiate Department, 
University of Pennsylvania, class of 1856. 
Subsequently he took orders in the Church, 
and had charge of parishes in Philadelphia 
and Mount Holly, N. J. Relinquishing all 
sacerdotal functions, he became an editorial 
writer and dramatic critic on The Press in 
the days of Colonel J. W. Forney, but for 
many years past had been on the staff of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


CHURCH PEOPLE throughout Germantown 
were deeply affected on Sunday, 2Ist ult., 
when it was announced that the Rev. John 
Kemper Murphy, D.D., had “entered into 
peace” on the morning of that day. 


THE WILL of Elisabeth Thomson, probated 
20th ult., directs that after paying for a head- 
stone over her grave, the balance of the estate 
of $1,700 is to go to the Church of the Holy 
Apostles, Philadelphia, for the Endowment 
Fund. 

THe CLerIcAL BroruEernoop held a Spir- 
itual Conference on Monday, 22d ult., in 
Trinity Church, Southwark, Philadelphia. 
There was a celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion at 8 a. m., followed by breakfast one 
hour later. The Conference began at 9:45 a. 
m., when a number of topics were presented 
and discussed. 


On Tuurspay, 25th ult., at high noon, in 
St. Luke’s Church, Germantown, Philadel- 
phia, the Rev. Wm. C. Emhardt, rector’s as- 
sistant, was united in Holy Matrimony to 
Miss Anne Lindsay Haines, the Rey. Dr. 
Samuel Upjohn, rector of St. Luke’s solemniz- 
ing the marriage. The Rev. Wm. P. Niles, 
son of the Bishop of New Hampshire, was 
“best man”; and among the ushers were the 
Rey. Messrs. Henry R. Gummey and Horace 
A. Walton. 

AT THE CuuRCH of the Holy Apostles, 


Che Living Church. 


Philadelphia (Rev. Nathaniel S. Thomas, ree- 
tor), a splendid electrical organ, costing over 
$20,000, is being erected and nearing com- 
pletion. It is a gift to the church by Mr. 
George C. Thomas, accounting warden and 
superintendent of the Sunday School. 


Tue Deary of Dr. Lawrence Turnbull in 
his 80th year occurred on the 24th ult. He 
was a native of Shotts, Lanarkshire, Scot- 
land, and came to America in 1838. He was 
celebrated as an aurist and for many years, 
until a year ago, was ontologist to the Jeffer- 
son Medical College. For a long series of 
years he was a member and vestryman of St. 
Iuke’s Church, Philadelphia. 


Tue Lecacy of $500 left by Miss Julia 
Dunlap will be paid into the Endowment 
Fund of St. Clement’s Church. It was left 
with the knowledge that such was the usual 
custom, and that it would not, as some pa- 
pers state it, be used for the rector’s personal 
use. The All Saints’ Sisters are to receive 
$1,000. The terms of the will were drawn 
up while the Society of St. John the Evan- 
gelist was at St. Clement’s and under con- 
ditions that were felt to be morally binding 
and not to be changed. The original idea was, 
hat the Society would remain in Philadelphia 
and that St. Clement’s would benefit by this 
disposition of the property. 


PITTSBURGH. 
CorRTLANDT WHITDPHEHAD, D.D., Bishop. 
Woman’s Auxiliary. 

Tne TWENTIETH annual meeting of the 
Pittsburgh Branch of the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary was held at the Church of the Ascension, 
Shadyside, on Friday, October 26. The sery- 
ices of the day were begun by a celebration 
of the Holy Communion, by the Bishop of the 
Diocese, with an address by the Rev. B. M. 
Spurr of Moundville, West Virginia. Fol- 
lowing the service, Miss Mann of Japan 
told of her work in Aomori, and at noon 
Bishop Whitehead had prayers and interces- 
sions for Missions. In the afternoon, ad- 
dresses were delivered by the Right Rev. J. 
T. Holly, Bishop of Haiti, in behalf of his 
work; by the Rev. Mr. Spurr and Miss Mann. 
At the business meeting which was held the 
annual report of work was presented. 

Seven hundred dollars were appropriated 
for joint work, to be divided among the fol- 
lowing objects: Work among the Indians in 
Florida and in the West, Colored Industrial 
School at Raleigh, N. C., for building the 
church at. Sendai, Japan, Cape Mount, Africa, 
Brazil, Alaska, and for Foreign Insurance. 

The following officers were elected to serve 
for the ensuing year: 

President, Mrs. Ormsby Phillips, 844 Ridge 
Avenue, Allegheny, Pa.; Vice-Presidents, Mrs. 
Cortlandt Whitehead, Ellsworth. Avenue, Pitts- 
bugh, Pa.; Mrs. C. W. Mackey, Franklin, Pa. ; 
Mrs. G. A..Gormly, Sewickley, Pa.; Mrs. J. H. 
Brooks, Oil City, Pa.; Mrs. E. H. Ward, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Mrs. Mary Hutchinson, Sewickley, 
Pa. ; Recording Secretary, Mrs. Daniel Duroe, 171 
Pearl Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. ; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Marcellin Adams, Fifth and Wilkins 
Avenues, E. B. Pittsburgh, Pa.; Treasurer, Mrs. 
J. H. Childs, Fifth Avenue, E. B. Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
Correspondent Church Periodical Club, Mrs. H. 
M. Doubleday, Coltart Square, Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 


‘Treasurer of United Offering, Miss J. Cuddy, 


Church Rooms, Lewis Block, Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
Treasurer of Miss Carter’s Salary, Miss Mar- 
garet Phillips, 344 Ridge Avenue, Allegheny, Pa. ; 
Junior Auxiliary in charge of Mrs. Marcellin 
Adams, Fifth and Wilkins Avenues, E. DB. Pitts- 
burgh, Ta. 

ry > 
SACRAMENTO, 
W. H. Morevanp, D.D., Miss. Bp. 


Convocation at Auburn, 


THE SECOND annual Convocation of this 
District met in St. Luke’s Church, Auburn, 
Calif. (Rev. John Shurtleff, rector), on Oct. 
16 and 17. Eighteen clergymen and 25 lay 
deputies were present, every parish and mis- 
sion from the portion of Nevada lying within 
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the District being represented by its clergy- 
man and lay deputies. The Bishop was cele- 
brant of the Holy Communion on the morning 
of both days, and a congregation which fully 
filled the handsome church listened to the 
powerful, touching, and eloquent Convocation 
sermon preached by the Rey. B. M. Weeden of 
San Jose, Diocese of California. 

Aside from the regular routine work, the 
Bishop asked for expressions regarding the 
desirability of his proposed official visit to 
Porto Rico, and the matter was fully dis- 
cussed. The Bishop announced his intention 
to take residence in the city of Sacramento 
not later than March next. <A resolution was 
unanimously passed that an equitable division 
of diocesan funds would be made with Nevada, 
in case a re-arrangement of present diocesan 
lines should take place. Measures were taken 
for the establishment of a library for the use 
of lay readers, and looking to the formation 
of a society or brotherhood of the lay readers 
of the District to be perhaps extended int» 
other Dioceses in the future. 

The regular committees were re-elected. 
The Rey. C. L. Miel, of Sacramento, and Mr. 
F. M. Deal of Nevada, were chosen delegates 
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When my baby was five weeks old, I was 
taken ill with the Grip, and had to stop nurs- 
ing him. He weighed at that time fourteen or 
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with him. He grew weaker from day to day, 
and in less than a month was reduced to a 
mere skeleton. For two months we had him 
wrapped in cotton, and could orly handle him 
onapillow. Struggling between life and death, 
he was given up by everybody here, and 
weighed but six pounds at four months, Asa 
last resort I tried Mellin’s Food in a very weak 
form, and, much to my surprise, his stomach 
retained it. From that time he gained flesh 
rapidly, and has never been sick a day in his 
life since, He passed through teething without 
an hour’s sickness. He lived entirely on Mel- 
lin’s Food until three and a half years of age. 
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mothers, as I think it the only thing that saved 
my baby’s life. Mrs. H. I. ADAMS 
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to the General Convention, with the Rev. W. 
A. Rimer, of Nevada City, and Mr. W. B. 
Lardner, of Auburn, as alternates. 
ing service on Wednesday night, was given 
to the work of Parish Guilds and the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, and a remarkable show- 
ing of activity and contributions to Church 
work was made. 

Among the,many pleasant memories of the 
Convocation is the generous hospitality of the 
rector and his people, including drives to 
points of grand mountain scenery on the 
American river, and the Bishop’s reception, 
which a largely attended, at the residence 


of Dr. F. M. Todd. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
ILLISON Capprs, D.D., Bishop. 
Colored Convocation—Notes. 
THE FIRST annual Convocation of the 


“Archdeaconry of South Carolina for Colored 
People,” was held in St. Mary’s Chapel, Co- 
lumbia, Oct. 16-19. It was opened by a ser- 
vice and a sermon by the Bishop, followed by 
a celebration of Holy Communion. Archdea- 
con Joyner, 11 of the other clergy, and lay- 
men representing the missions were present. 
The topics discussed were: “Missions” ; 
“The Mission School’; “The Sunday School” ; 
“Conversion”; “The Episcopal Church”; and 
“The Home Life.” The meeting showed in- 
ereased interest in Church work among our 
colored people. 


Tue Rev. W. P. WirTsELL, of the Good 
Shepherd, Columbia, has engaged with the 
Bishop’s hearty approval in the task of rais- 
ing funds for the building of a new church. 
This struggling parish has done nobly in the 
14 years of its existence, and the members 
deserve the new church they are building and 
the sympathy of our people. 


Trinity CHurcH, Columbia, is still va- 
cant. The Vestry has made two calls without 
success. : 


Tue Bisnop has appointed the Rev. J. 
Bentham Walker to be missionary in charge 
of the work on the Charleston and Savannah 
R. R., and the Rev. B. M. Anderson, recently 
graduated from the Virginia Seminary, has 
been stationed by the Bishop in the upper 
part of the Diocese. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 
W. H. Harn, D.D., Miss. Bp. 


Convocation at Aberdeen—Church Consecrated 
at Webster—Indian Convocation. 


THe ANNUAL ConyocaTIONn of the Eastern 
Deanery was held in St. Mark’s Church, Aber- 
deen, on Tuesday and Wednesday, October 
16th and 17th. There were present, besides 
the Bishop, ten of the twelve clergy residing 
in the Deanery, and eight or ten lay dele- 
gates; the Woman’s Auxiliary also meeting 
several times with the Convocation. The 
Rey. A. A. Butler, Warden of Seabury Divin- 
ity School, Faribault, Minn., was also present 
during the first day. On Tuesday, the Holy 
Communion was administered at nine by the 
Bishop, assisted by two of the clergy; and the 
Bishop read a portion of his annual address. 
At 10 a. m., Convocation was organized; the 
Rev. H. N. Tragitt being re-elected Secre- 
tary; and Mr. John T. Coxhead,, Treasurer. 
The Bishop announced his appointments: 
Dean, the Rey. John H. Babcock. Standing 
Committee, the Rey. Messrs. John H. Babcock, 
and W. H. Sparling; Messrs. R. W. Folds and 
Geo. W. Lewis. Examining Chaplains,. the 
Rey. Messrs. John H. Babcock, J. W. Cook, 
Edward Ashley, and Robert Doherty, D.D. 
Secretary of the Woman’s Auxiliary, Miss 
Mary B. Peabody. 

Reports of various committees were read 
and referred. At 3 p. m., after more reading 
and reports and some discussior about Letters 
of Transfer for Communicants, Warden But- 
ler delivered to the joint meeting of Convoca- 
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tion and the Woman’s Auxiliary an address | 


upon the Sunday School, answering questions 
and presenting the several duties of parents, 
pastor, and people in a way that instructed, 
reproved, arid encouraged those who are en- 
deavoring to train the children of the Church 
in the Church’s ways. Miss Peabody read the 
report of the Auxiliary. At 8 p. m., after a 
service of song, Warden Butler concluded his 
address. On Wednesday, the 17th, after 
morning prayer, occurred the ordination else- 
where noted. Services were again held in the 
evening. 


Next pay, Thursday, the 18th, the Bishop 
and nine of the clergy left Aberdeen for Web- 
ster, 50 miles east, which place is in charge 
of the Rev. H. M. Tragitt. At 10 a. m., the 
Holy Communion was administered, and: an 
address was made by. the Bishop; after which, 
a conference was held by the Bishop and 
clergy. At 4 p. m., the Bishop baptized the 
infant son of the priest in charge, and ad- 
dressed the people. At 8 p. m., the church 
was consecrated; the Rev. Dr. Doherty 
preaching the sermon. A large congregation 
was present at this service. The building 
will seat about 100 people, is honestly built 
without any sham or deceit, is Churchly in 
style, and of correct proportions. It cost 
only $1,100, and is all paid for. There is a 
convenient rectory on the lot next to the 
church; and the work of the Gospel of Christ 
is being diligently done by both pastor and 
people. 

How quiet and pleasing are the early 
hours of morning! At 4:40 a. m., of the 19th, 
the Bishop, accompanied by six of the clergy, 
left for Redfield, returning to Aberdeen— 
where they leisurely enjoyed a good break- 
fast—and reached Redfield at 10 a. m. A 
church has been building here during the past 
summer, but is not quite finished nor ready 
for consecration. This place and Groton are 


A Roast. 


ON TEMPERANCE PEOPLE. 


A little woman out in Tower Hill, Ill., 
takes a fall out of the temperance people in 
a letter containing the following: “It is 
amusing to see some staunch temperance 
people who would as soon be caught stealing 
a horse as to be seen going into a saloon, 
that are tied down, hard and fast, to their 
coffee cups as much as an old whiskey sot is 
to his morning dram. They give the same 
excuse that the old sot does, they act the 
same way, the habit is just as fixed. Their 
dram does not as quickly intoxicate, but its 
steady use just as surely breaks down the 
nervous system and ruins them physically 
and mentally, frequently setting up some 
fixed form of chronic disease. 

“Consistency, thou art a jewel, just as 
much to-day as of old. Hither break away 
from your slavery,—tea, coffee, or any other 
pernicious habit you may have, or quit 
preaching to others. I know what I am talk- 
ing about, for I was a coffee slave for a time 
and can speak truthfully of its effects. It 
almost ruined my neryous system, caused con- 
stipation, headaches, and sleeplessness. I 
suppose if I had drank enough at one time to 
make me entirely drunk, I might have felt 
easier. 

“Finally the stuff began to cause cough- 
ing after my meals; then I concluded to part 
company with the demon, and at once, upon 
the adyice of some friends, took up Postum 
Food Coffee. The change was marvelous. I 
passed from an invalid to a healthy person, 
in a very short time. I had quit a drug and 
taken up a strong, powerful, nourishing food 
in liquid form, and owe my present health to 
Postum Food Coffee.” Name will be fur- 
nished by. Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle 
Creek, Mich. — 
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The Value of Charcoal, . 


FEW PEOPLE KNOW HOW USEFUL Ir Is. IN PRE- 
SERVING HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is 
the safest and most efficient disinfectant and 
purifier in nature, but few realize its value 
when taken into the human system | for the 
same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better, it is not a drug at all, 
but simply absorbs the gases and impurities 
always present in the stomach and intestines 
and carries them out of the system. : 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smok- 
ing, drinking or after eating onions and 
other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently safe 
cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which col- 
lect in the stomach and bowels; it disinfects 
the mouth and throat from the poison of 
catarrh. 

All druggist sell charcoal in one form or 
another, but probably the best charcoal and 
the most for the money is in Stuart’s Absorb- 
ent Lozenges; they are composed of the finest 
powdered Willow charcoal, and other harm- 
less antiseptics in tablet form or rather in 
the form of large, pleasant-tasting lozenges, 
the charcoal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon 
tell in a much improved condition of the gen- 
eral health, better complexion, sweeter breath 
and purer blood, and the beauty of it is, that 
no possible harm can result from their con- 
tinued use, but on the contrary great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: “I advise Stuart’s 
Absorbent Lozenges to all patients suffering 
from gas in stomach and bowels, and to clear 
the complexion and purify the breath, mouth 
and throat; I also believe the liver is greatly 
benefited by the daily use of them; they cost 
but twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent prepara- 
tion, yet I believe I get more and better char- 
coal in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges than in 
any of the ordinary charcoal tablets.” 


FOR THANKSGIVING DAY 


a rate of one fare and a third for the round trip 
has been authorized to points within 150 miles, 
on the Nickel Plate Road. Chicago Passenger 
Station, Van Buren and Pacific Ave., on the 
Loop. City Ticket Office 111 Adams St. 


RN RS 


THE NICKEL PLATH ROAD 


will sell tickets within distances of 150 miles, 
November 28th and 29th, at rate of a fare and 
a third for the round trip, account of Thanks- 
giving day. Return limit November 30th. 

This road has three through trains daily to 
It. Wayne, Cleveland, Erie, Buffalo, New York, 
and Boston, carrying vestibuled sleeping cars 
and affording excellent dining car service, in- 
dividual club meals being served, ranging in 
price from 85 cents to one dollar, Write John 
Y. Calahan, General Agent, 111 Adams St., Chi- 
eago, for reservation of sleeping car accommo- 
dations. Chicago Passenger Station Van Buren 
St. and Pacific Ave., on the,elevated Loop. City 
Ticket Office 111 Adams St. 


THE excellence of Mellin’s Food as an article 
of diet for the invalid consists in its nourishing 
the invalid satisfactorily without exacting any 
penalty from his stomach. That delicate organ 
is not overtaxed while at the same time the 
nourishing of the patient goes forward rapidly 
and he gains in flesh and health. ’ 


‘‘Garland’’ Stoves and Ranges © 


were awarded highest prize at ‘Paris Exposition, 
1900, 
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in charge of the Rev. George McKay. At 8 
p- m., services were held; a boy was_ bap- 
tized, two women were confirmed; and ad- 
dresses were made by the Rey. J. S. Budlong 
and Mr. Chas. W. Rider. 

It may be proper to note how many of 
the services and ordinances of the Church 
were observed during this missionary jour- 
ney: Baptism, Confirmation, the Holy Com- 
munion, Holy Orders, Public Worship, 
Preaching the Word, and Consecration of a 
House of Prayer. 


Tue Nroprara (Indian) convocation, con- 
ducted by Bishop Hare at Standing Rock 
Reservation, was attended by about 800 In- 
dians. The reports show that under the work 
originated by Bishop Hare 25 years ago, the 
Indians have made great progress in Christ- 
ianity. They have 85 places of worship and 
the aggregate contributions made by them for 
religious and charitable purposes reached 
$8,492.41. An impressive wit- 
nessed when the Bishop called for a report 
of the amount raised by the women for the 
year. The Indian women brought forward 
and laid upon a table in front of the vener- 
able Bishop the magnificent sum of $1,800 in 
cash. The scene was one long to be remem- 
bered and many were deeply affected. 


scene Was 


SPRINGFIELD, 
Gro. I’. Srymour, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
€, R. Haun, D.D., LL.D., Bp. Coadj. 

A NEW MISSION was opened at Granite 
City on the afternoon of Sunday, Oct. 28th, 
by the Rey. John C. White, rector at Kast 
St. Louis. 


TENNESSEE, 


THos. I. GaILor, D.D., Bishop. 


A Correction, 


In THE Tennessee column in the issue of 
Oct. 13th it is stated that Bishop Gailor will 
conduct an eight days’ mission at Clarks- 
ville, assisted by the Rev. E. A. Bazett-Jones, 
The statement is not correct. The 
will be preached by the Rey. E. A. Bazett- 
Jones of the Church of the Advent, Nash- 
ville, and has been so arranged for some time. 


mission 


WASHINGTON, 
Hl. Y. Sarreruen, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Brotherhood Meeting. 


An Econo Mrretine of the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew was held in Epiphany Church on 
Oct. 17th when many eloquent addresses were 
made. The speakers all pointed to the fact 
that, although the Convocation at Richmond 
was by no means the largest, it was the most 
enthusiastic and sincere that had ever been 
held, and they felt great good must accrue 
from it. Although not wishing to change 
their President, they were very pleased that 
the choice had fallen upon Il. D. W. English 
of Calvary, Pittsburgh, whom they considered 
in every way capable of taking the place of 
their former President, Mr. Houghteling. 


WESTERN MICHIGAN. 
Guo. D. GitLesPin, D.D., Bishop. 


Death of Rev. K, E.G. Oppen, 


THE DEATH of the Rev. Karl E. G. Oppen, 
‘a priest of this Diocese. but resident in Mil- 


waukee, occurred at South Bend, Ind., on 
the night of Oct. 23rd. Mr. Oppen was edu- 
cated for the Lutheran ministry. He after- 
ward received ordination in the Church and 
for several years worked among Germans in 
Wisconsin and in Michigan. He translated 
an edition of the Prayer Book into German. 
The burial services were held at Milwaukee. 


J CANADA, 
News of the Dioceses, 
Diocese of Toronto. 
“A Meretine of the House of Bishops was 
held in Toronto, ‘October 20th, and. the half- 


| Winnipeg. 
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yearly meeting of the Board of the Domestic 
and Foreign Missionary Society was held in 
the same city on the 24th. © Trinity Univer- 
sity held its annual convocation in the Col- 


lege Hall, Toronto, on the 24th. Among the 
degrees conferred on that oceasion that of 


D.D. was received by the Right Rev. Chas. P. 
Anderson, Coadjutor Bishop of Chicago, who 
was a student at Trinity from 1883 to 1887. 


St. Andrew's Brotherhood Convention. 

THE CONCLUDING SERVICE of the Canadian 
Convention of St. Andrew’s Brotherhood, 
meeting in Toronto, was held on Sunday 
evening, Oct. 21st. The Rev. C. H. Brent of 
Boston, conducted the Quiet Hours on Oct. 
18th, the day of the opening of the Conven- 
tion, in St. James’ Cathedral. The Rev. 
Canon Welch, rector of the Cathedral, de- 
livered the opening charge in the absence of 
the Bishop. The convention proper began on 
Friday morning, Oct. 19th. Among the 
speakers on that day was the Right Rey. H. 
C. Potter, Bishop of New York. 


SOME BEAUTIFUL Windows are being put in- 


to the pretty little chapel of Bishop Bethune 


College, Oshawa. They are presented partly 
by the girl students, old graduates, as well 
as those now at work in the college. 
Diocese of Huron. 

THe MEETING of the Lay Workers and 
Sunday School teachers, which was to have 
been held Oct. 25th-26th, has been postponed 
to Nov. 22nd and 23d. The annual 8. S. 


deanery of Elgin was held 
room, St. 


convention for the 


in Trinity Chureh school Thomas, 


Oct. 16th. A number of speakers advocated 
holding more frequent children’s services. 


CONVENTION of the W. A., of 
met at Markdale, Oct. 
London, was present 


THE COUNTY 
the Deanery of Grey, 
23d. Mrs. Boomer, of 
and organized a local branch of the 
tion. 


Asso¢ia- 


James’ at Gos- 
Octet. 


Was 


cuurcH of St. 
was opened for service 
sermon in the morning 
preached by the Rev. Dr. Dobson of Tilbury. 
The building is free from debt. The next 
deanery meeting for the county of Oxford will 
be held at Woodstock. 
Diocese of Niagara. 

3rsioe =DuMOULIN 
the new church at Farewell. 
ing of the chapter of the rural 
be held at Milton. 


THE NEW 
field South, 
The dedicatory 


recently consecrated 
The next 
deanery 


meet- 
will 


AT THE QUARTERLY MEETING of the Went 
worth rural deanery at Dundas, Oct. 16th. it 
was decided to join the deanery of Lincoln 
and Welland in using a circular urging a 


better observance of the Lord’s Day upon 
Church people. The next meeting of the 
deanery will be held Jan. 8th, 1901, at Bar- 


tonville. 
Diocese of New Westminster. 

THE FIRST MEETING of the Synod of this 
Diocese, since the separation from it of the 
Diocese of Kootenay, was held Oct. 17th in 
St. Barnabas’ parish, New Westminster. A 
Quiet Day for the clergy was held on the 16th, 
conducted by the Bishop of Columbia. The 
new church at Fairview was to be finished by 
the end of October. Bishop Dart of New 
Westminster, who is also the present Bishop 
in charge of the new Diocese of Kootenay, 
has been holding Confirmations in the latter 
Diocese, and an Ordination at Vernon. 
Diocese of Montreal. 

THE FIRST APPEARANCE of women in sur- 
plices, in the choir of St. Martin’s Church, 
Montreal, took place, Sunday, Oct. 21st. In- 
stead of wearing the college trencher on their 
heads, they, wear neat little toques of black 
silk. There are now three vested mixed choirs 
in Montreal—Christ Church Cathedral, St. 
James the Apostle, and St. Martin’s... There 
are two in Ottawa, two in Toronto, one in 
Lancaster, one in Victoria, B. C., and one in 
The movement in favor of sur- 
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Safe, Pure, Sure 
Babbitt’s 
1c 
Soap 


“Baek 


The bat at ihe start Fond the est a to- 
day — guaranteed by 64 years of con- 
tinuous Babbitt success— tested by the 
public and never found wanting. Injures 
nothing — does everything — greatest 
satisfaction — absolute certainty — ex. 
treme economy. 


Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York 


Can- 


plicing women seems to be 
ada. 


growing in 


| Diocese of I'redericton. 


A STRONG RESOLUTION was passed at the 
Petitecodiae whereby all 
present pledged themselves to 
preach and use all their influence 
political bribery and corruption at elections, 
do all in to promote a 
higher standard of public sentiment in this 
matter. 

W. A. Meeting. 

AT THE LAST MBETING of the 
Board of Management of the Woman’s 
iary, other 
the Triennial meeting in 1901. 
It was decided that the work of the 
continued over into the 
ond week instead of all being crowded into one 


meeting at 
clergy 
to oppose 
their 


and to power 


Provincial 
Aunxil- 
arrangements 


amongst business, 


were made for 


regular 


session should be sec- 


week as had been the plan always followed 
formerly. 
CHINA. 
Opening of the Schools at Shanghai. 
NOTWITHSTANDING perils present and 
feared, both St. John’s College and St. Mary’s 
Hall, Shanghai, opened promptly for the au- 


tumn session, each having about three-fourths 
of its usual membership returned. It is as 
yet uncertain whether it will be deemed wise 
to open the school at Wuchang this season. 


EAN RUIN, 


Ghe Magazines} 


for October opens 
P. Trent, on ‘‘War and 
Civilization.” We that we cannot 
wholly agree with Prof. Trent in his radical 
opposition to War, and we are therefore in- 
cluded in the condemnation pronounced by 


Don'U 
Bog¢! € 


Tur Sewanee Review 
with an article by W. 


confess 


Rarlne 
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him on the Anglo-Saxon spirit of extension 
and expansion in all directions. ‘The He- 
brew ‘Rubaiyat,’” by Geo. D. Sparks, is an 
examination and study of the Book of Ecclesi- 
astes, with an analysis of its contents. It 
may help to a better understanding of the 
book, which is one of the most: difficult in the 
Bible. “A Canadian Poet,” by Lawrence J. 
Burpee, is a pleasing account of the work of 
Mr. William Wilfrid Campbell, with many 
quotations from his writings. As a lyric 
poet Mr. Campbell has won high praise from 
the best critics, and the appreciation of the 
public. “Thackeray,” by L. W. Payne, Jr., 
is another good paper, with some interesting 
personal reminiscences. There is much sound 
sense in the article on “The Question of Read- 
ing,” by Boyd Winchester. “The Situation in 
China” is commented upon by B. J. Ramage. 
There are several notices of contemporary 
books. This magazine is always excellent, 
and a credit both to the editors and to the 
honored name which it bears. 


THE Preachers’ Magazine for October con- 
tains a good supply of suggestive homiletic 
matter, which a preacher who knows how to 
use, may be able to avail himself of for pulpit 
or Bible class use. ‘Two full sermons are 
given, one, Freedom and Necessity, by Rev. 
C. §. Horn, an English Congregational 
preacher, the other, The Bible in Christianity, 
by Rey. H. A. Dickman. In addition to these 
are two condensed sermons of Dr. W. B. Pope 
and of the famous Scotch preacher and 
scholar, Dr. John Caird. There are also 
short items, such as Pastoral Visitations, The 
Preaching that tells the Minister’s Sunday 
Breakfast, Church Music, and Notes for Sun- 
day School. 

Biackwoop’s for October contains the 
first instalment of a new Scottish romance by 
Neil Munro, entitled “Doom Castle.” “AI- 
mond’s Nek,” “a small battle that did a big 
thing,” is described by “Linesman” in a very 
graphic manner. An English girl tells an 
amusing story of how she taught a Pennsyl- 
vania country school. One wonders whether 
she hits off the dialect correctly. It is cer- 
tainly unique. Hugh Clifford, C. M. G., 
writes of an episode of life in the Malay 
“Protected States” in his own inimitable 
style. “The Ecclesiastical Situation in Scot- 
land,” anent the union between the “Free 
Church” and the “U. P.’s” is delineated with 
a pen dipped in gall. “Musings” includes 
comments on a recent case of alleged plagiar- 
ism, and a scathing review of Miss Corelli’s 
latest production. The concluding articles 
deal with the Military Policy of Great Brit- 
ain and the political situation in view of the 
Dissolution of Parliament. 


THE Nineteenth Century for October is a 
fairly good number, not quite as interesting 
as usual, however. Sometimes our magazines, 
like individuals, get into a complaining mood, 
and then everything comes in for criticism. 
The English people just at present are a good 
deal dissatisfied with themselves, and their 
magazine articles are tinged by it. The 
Warden of Merton, the Hon. George C. Brod- 
erick, writes of his countrymen as “A Nation 
of Amateurs,” which is rather surprising to 
Americans. Lady Wimborne, in “Ritualism 
and the General Election,” bewails the alleged 
Rome-ward drift of the Established Church. 
Sir Charles Elliott, Kk. C. 8. I, exposes the 
extravagance and faddish propensities of the 
London School Board, and Mrs. Henry Birch- 
enough is dissatisfied with the living war 
poets, and recalls the verses of two good 
poets of the last generation, for which she 
deserves our thanks. Finally, “The Breed of 
Man,” by Dr. Hely Hutchinson Almond, is a 
eriticism of most of the current methods of 
training, mental and physical, in- business, 
letters, agriculture, the army and navy, and 
everything else, as tending to the deteriora- 
tion of the race. After these articles, it is 
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a relief to know that the National Gallery 
has been enriched by five new paintings, and 
to read the account of them that Mr. M. H. 
Witt gives. Mr. James Boyle, our Consul at 
Liverpool, has an article descriptive of an 
American Presidential Campaign, which is 
written without exaggeration or partisan- 
ship. Sir Henry Blake, G. C. M. G., Gov- 
ernor of Hong Kong, furnishes his “Notes 
and Impressions from a Tour in China,” 
which he made before the existing disorder 
had commenced. It demonstrates how sudden 
the uprising was, and how difficult it always 
is even for experienced foreigners to divine 
what is working under the surface of Chinese 
society. 


Tue Westminster Review for October 
opens with four political articles, two on the 
South African war, one on Army Reform, 
and one on The Development of the Jingo. 
“Anti-sweating and factory legislation in 
Victoria,” by John Hoatson, gives an account 
of the work accomplished by the Anti-sweat- 
ing League in that Colony. The trend of the 
society’s action is certainly socialistic, but it 
is beneficial to both the employee and the em- 
ployer, and is the sort of socialism that is 
worthy of trial, and will justify itself in 
many instances. The article is worth careful 
study, and we think it a duty to call the at- 
tention of our readers to it, and particu- 
larly those who are engaged in social work. 
The writer of the article was formerly Vice- 
President of the League. The “Independent 
Section” of this magazine is often the best 
part of it. Such is the case this month for it 
contains two temperate and truthful articles, 
the one by Ernest D. Bell on “The Mission 
of Empire,’ which must interest us as well 
as Englishmen, and. the other on “American 
Feeling toward England,” by Philip Alexan- 
der Bruce. In the latter article is given the 
best account of the causes of the current but, 
we trust and believe, diminishing and fast 
vanishing antipathy of Americans for Eng- 
lishmen that we have seen in any article. If 
political campaigners were not often so hard 
put to it for “issues” it is probable that the 
ill feeling on both sides would long since have 
approached close to the vanishing point. 


Wirn its November issue, Zhe Century 
Magazine begins a Year of Romance, during 
which many of the most famous living writ- 
ers of fiction will contribute to the magazine 
short stories, novels, or novelettes. The re- 
ception accorded “The Helmet of Navarre,” 
begun in the August number, indicates that 
the proposed departure will be a popular one, 
and with such names to conjure with as 
Rudyard Kipling, Mrs. Burnett, Bret Harte, 
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Lew Wallace, Weir Mitchell, Miss Wilkins, 
Winston Churchill, Howells, James, Harris, 
Cable, Stockton, Page, Anstey, and Ian Mac- 
laren—to note but these few—the conductors 
of I'he Century are pretty sure to meet the 
tastes of all lovers of fiction. The Century 
promises to make its November and Decem- 
ber numbers the most beautiful issues ever 
published. Color printing will be largely 
used. 


A new short story by Robert Barr, en- 
titled “The Wizard of Wall Street,” in Hvery- 
body’s Magazine for November, has never been 
exceeded in, its quality of interest by any- 
thing from the pen of that popular writer. 
In its conception of certain Wall Street types. 
it is peculiarly’ true to life. “Kuang Hsii, 
Emperor of China,” is the title of an illus- 
trated article which deals with the personal 
side of that almost unknown personality, and 
which clearly explains the underlying causes 
of the Emperor’s leaning toward Western civ- 
ilization and of his evident desire te adopt 
measures of sweeping reform in his Empire. 
A story on tramp life, entitled “A Dead One,” 
is remarkably impressive, while the philos- 
ophy of this creature of the Under World is 
most entertaining. The hardships and dan- 
gers to which fishermen off “The Banks” are 
constantly exposed, are vividly described by 
Captain H. D. Smith, of the U. 8. Revenue 
Cutter Service, in an article fittingly entitled 
“When Death Rides on the Waters.” “A 
Tale of the Gridiron Field” is a lively story 
of seasonable interest and, like all the other 
sixteen stories and articles in this month’s 
issue, it more than well repays the reader for 
his ten-cent investment. 


Goop HoUsEKEEPING for November has 50 
per cent. more pages than the preceding num- 
bers, and the enlarged magazine serves to 
indicate to what use its now owners, the 
Phelps Publishing Co., are putting this valu- 
able property. It is a periodical of house- 
keeping, primarily, as shown by the careful 
attention given to cookery, and the many 
phases of indoor work, but the homely Anglo- 
Saxon word is interpreted in its larger sense, 
for there is ample room in the many pages 
now given for getting out of the routine into 
a wide world of thought and aspiration. For 
example, in this issue there is a delightful 
character sketch of Miss Jane Addams of the 
Hull House social settlement in Chicago, who 
is making a true home life a reality to thou- 
sands of her poor neighbors. There is also 
much more for every family. Published at 
Springfield, Mass. 


THE PROBLEM of enlarging the White 
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SHAT is the value of a guarantee 
f) that a paint will last if at the end 
of the time it must be burned or 
scraped off before you can repaint. 

The only paint that presents a perfect 
surface after long exposure, without special 
preparation, is Pure White Lead. Employ 
a practical painter to apply it and the re- 


sult will please you. 


For colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 
Lead Tinting Colors. 
obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show- 
ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Uncle Sam’s Ex- 
perience With Paints’’ forwarded upon application. 


Any shade desired is readily 


National Lead Co. 100 Wilham Street, New York. 
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House without destroying the noble lines of 
the present historic mansion or subordinating 
it, is successfully solved in the November 
Ladies’ Home Journal. The plans presented 
by Colonel Theodore A. Bingham, the govern- 
ment official in charge of the White House, 
provide for an imposing building, comporting 
with our national dignity, and offering the 
President ample office space and living room 
under one roof. In the same issue of the 
magazine “The Loveliest Woman in All Amer- 
ica” gives a charming pen-picture of Emily 
Marshall, whose transcendent beauty was so 
much admired three-quarters of a century 
ago. Among other authors represented are 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and the author of 
When Knighthood Was in Flower. 


In tHe November Review of Reviews, 
there are two comprehensive illustrated ar- 
ticles on the campaign methods of the Repub- 
lican and Democratic national committees, 
respectively. The former is contributed by a 
New York newspaper man, who has the entrée 
at the Republican headquarters, and the lat- 
ter by Willis J. Abbot, manager of the Bryan 
press bureau at Chicago. Each article is 
illustrated with reproductions of the “litera- 
ture,” cartoons, and posters circulated by the 
respective committees. On one page appears 
a facsimile of a folder issued by the Repub- 
lican committee in twelve languages. These 
articles show how the business of vote-hunt- 
ing has been developed into a science. The 
tactics employed by the great parties in 
Great Britain, as illustrated in the Parlia- 
mentary elections of the past month, are de- 
scribed in the same number by Mr. W. T. 
Stead. “The Political Beginnings in Porto 
Rico” is the subject of an article by Dr. John 
Finley, the new professor of politics at 
Princeton. Dr. Finley traveled nearly 300 
miles through the island last summer—the 
greater part of the way afoot. His conclu- 
sions regarding the possibilities of the Porto 
Ricans are encouraging. There are also. many 
other papers of large interest. 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON’S STORY OF 
2 WASTED PIANO. 


The central idea of Booker T, Washing- 
ton’s plan for uplifting the colored race in 
America, as he presents it in his new book on 
The Future of the American Negro, is graph- 
ically given in the following brief extracts 
from its pages: 

“One of the saddest sights I ever saw was 
the placing of a three-hundred-dollar rose- 
wood piano in a country school in the South 
that was located in the midst of the ‘Black 
Belt.’ Am I arguing against the teaching of 
instrumental musie to the negroes in that 
community? Not at all; only I should have 
deferred those music lessons about twenty-five 
years. There are numbers of such pianos in 
thousands of New England homes. But be- 
hind the piano in the New England home 
‘there are some hundred years of toil, sacrifice, 
and economy; there is the small manufactur- 
ing industry, started several years ago by 
hand power, now grown into a great business ; 
there is ownership in land, a comfortable 
home, free from debt, and a bank account. In 
this ‘Black Belt’? community where this piano 
went, four-fifths of the people owned no land, 
many lived in rented one-room cabins, many 
were in debt for food supplies, many mort- 
gaged their crops for the food on which to 
live, and not one had a bank account. In this 
case, how much wiser it would haye been to 
have taught the girls in this community sew- 
ing, intelligent and economical cooking, house- 
keeping, something of dairying and horti- 
culture? The boys should have been taught 
something of farming in connection with their 
common-school education, instead of awaken- 
ing in them a desire for a musical instrument 
which resulted in their parents going into 
debt for a third-rate piano or organ before a 
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The Diving Church. 


home was purchased. Industrial lessons 
would have awakened, in this community, a 
desire for homes, and would have given the 
people the ability to free themselves from in- 
dustrial slavery to the extent that most of 
them would have soon purchased homes. After 
the home and the necessaries of life were sup- 
plied could come the piano. One piano lesson 
in a home of one’s own is worth twenty in a 
rented log cabin. 

“All that I have just written, and the 
various examples illustrating it, show the 
present helpless condition of my people in the 
South; how fearfully they lack the primary 
training for good living and good citizenship ; 
how much they stand in need of a ‘solid 
foundation on which to build their future suc- 
cess. I believe, as I have many times said in 
my various addresses in the North and the 
South, that the main reason for the existence 
of this curious state of affairs is the lack of 
practical training in the ways of life. 

“There is in the heads of the negro youth 
of the South enough of the general and float- 
ing knowledge of chemistry, of botany, of zool- 
ogy, of geology, of mechanics, of electricity, 
of mathematics, to reconstruct and develop a 
large part of the agricultural, mechanical, 
and domestic life of the race. But how much 
of it is brought to a focus along lines of 
practical work? In cities of the South like 
Atlanta, how many colored mechanical engi- 
neers are there, or how many machinists? 
How many civil engineers? How many archi- 
tects? How many house decorators? In the 
whole State of Georgia, where 80 per cent. of 
the colored people depend upon agriculture, 
how many men are there who are well 
grounded in the principles and practises of 
scientific farming, or dairy work, or fruit 
culture, or floriculture? : 

“Some time ago, when we decided to make 
tailoring a part of our training at the Tuske- 
gee Institute, I was amazed to find that it 
was almost impossible to find in the whole 


Food Saves. 


DOCTOR KNEW THE VALUE OF GRAPE-NUTS. 

A breakfast food that a baby can handle 
is a pretty safe proposition for grown people 
with weak stomachs. Dr. Wm. Hall, 156 
State St., Boston, has tried Grape-Nuts food 
in his own case, as a result of which he says: 
“T have been relieved from the distressing 
form of indigestion caused by the non-assim- 
ilation of starchy foods, and since making 
Grape-Nuts a part of my dietary scale, I have 
had no trouble, and find my power of con- 
centration markedly increased. 

“T have frequently prescribed Grape-Nuts 
food in my practice, with most excellent re- 


sults.. The notes of one case I enclose here- 
with. July 10th, 1899, called to see M 
“B two years and three months old; found 


the child ill-nourished, with waxen skin, en- 
larged joints, beaded ribs, enlargement of the 
abdomen, furred tongue, constant vomiting, 
and diarrhea; in short, a typical case of 
rachitis. The child weighed fourteen pounds 
and was daily losing flesh. 

“Inquiring into the dietary, I found oat 
meal, macaroni, rice, white bread, and milk 
had formed the chief articles of food, and 
lately all had been rejected. I at once stopped 
all other foods and placed her on a diet of 
Grape-Nuts, which was retained on the stom- 
ach from the first. 

“On my next visit, July 17, I found the 
child bright and cheerful, vomiting all 
stopped, stools formed and natural in appear- 
ance, weight 1434 pounds. From then, for 
the next three months, the child made a reg- 
ular and even improvement, gaining from 
eight to ten ounces each week. She is now 
quite recovered. In my opinion, this girl has 
been saved from an early grave by the use of 
Grape-Nuts food.” 
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order to keep singers informed on our new 


N 
I publications and to assist them in selecting new 
songs, we publish six spec al catalogues, all of which 
we are pleased to send, postpaid, free to any address 
upon receipt ot request. 


ELECTED ON contains reproduction, 
in pate of about 50 de- 
sirabie sor gs, portraits 
of many composers, with lists of their published 
songs; classified lists of new secuiar and sacred 
fongs, and a list of songs by well-known Amert- 

can composers, etc. 
lage tions in 


art, of songs 
that are in great demand; he’ verses of each 
song are given in full. 
contains classified list 
oie xe vductions in 
of 


ACRED SONGS oe cece 


songs. This Butenie: re of special eee to 
choir singers. 


ASS and BBARITONE SOLOS 


contains lst and reproductions in part of 
new songs for Bass and Baritone singers. 


Descriptive Oircular A contains description 
and tables of contents of more than thirty 50-cent 
and $1.00 collections of songs in bound yoiumes, 

Faebh catalogue Is frequently reyised. Have your 
name placed on our Singer’s List. 


MUSIC REVIEW. 


25 Cents a Year. 

A piano solo and song reproduced in each number. 
New Music and musical literature reviewed. Special 
Articles by well-known writers. Portraits and bi- 
ographical sketches of mustcians. Every student of 
music needs this little magazine. Send 2-cent stamp 
for sample copy and premium list. 


contains list and 


Orders solicited for all Musical Publications 


OLIVER DITSON 6O., 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY - 
CHAS. H. DITSON & COMPANY 
J. E. DITSON & COMPANY, 


BOSTON, 
- NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


Intensely interesting, highly 
original,easy to perform. Words, 
music, and marching complete. 
All scenes and characters illustrated. 


4ne rinest Christ- 
ices ever written! Send for sample copy and be 
d. **A Christmas Crusade,” 15c.copy or $1.20 


doz. **Gypsies? Christmas,” lUe., 75c. doz ** The 
Charmed Garden,” 10c., 75c. doz. _‘‘ Winding the 
Artic Pole,” by the little Frost Fairies in A Christmas 
Crusade, is the entest thing imaginable. At all dealers. 
J. & P. B. MYERS, 85 John Street, New York 
eouee 8.8. ced Poy enti Sixth 


HOLY LAND ssrereswesc: oss 


Apr. 13; duration 42 to 68 aaye conoraine to owniee selected; 
visiting Genoa, Monte Carlo, Nice, Marseilles, Naples, 
Pompeii, Crete, Athens, Smyrna, Ephesus, Constantt- 
nople, Beyrout (Baalbec and Damascus), Nazareth, Sea of 
Galilee, Jaffa, Jerusalem, Alexandria, Cairo, Maita, Sicily, 
Algiers, Gibraltar, etc. $575 and up, including land excur- 


sions and all incidental expenses as spe- 
cifled. Write to-day for illustrated pro- 
gram, testimonials and full particulars ORIENT 
Jree. European Tourist Co., 156, 5th Ave.,N.Y. 

(00 Percent Profit Seems Excessive. 
Yet our customers are realizing it on many first is- 
sues of mining stocks we handle and recommend. 
Our new Special Combination Order Plan, 
eliminating risk of loss (Four working mines, 2 
first issues, present dividend 10 per cent.) will 
do better than this. Send for booklets of mer- 
itorious properties, latest reports, subscription 
blanks, and full information. Also booklet 


“About Ourselves,’ our methods and our conten- 
tions on safe and profitable mining investments. 


DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO., Bankers & Brokers, 


66 Broadway and 17 New Street, New York. 
Western Branch, Chamber Commerce, Cleveland, O. 


PETER MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL 


Odorless. Tasteless. Pure. 


SCHIEFFELIN & CO. New York 


GRAND WINTER CRUISES AROUND 
THE MEDITERRANEAN by the pa- 


Send for 
circular, 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Is used by all leading chefs and best cooks to 
give a delicate flavor to all meats, soups and 
fish. All grocers sell Lea & Perrins’ Sauce. 


WORGESTER GORSETS—Sold by leading deal 
ers tcl Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 
orcester Gorset Go. 
Worcester Mass. Chicago, Tl, 
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country an edueated colored man who could 
teach the making of clothing.. We could ‘find 
them by the score who could teach astronomy, 
 theoloby, grammar, or Latin, but almost none 
who could instruct in the making of. clothing, 
something that has to be used by every one of 
us every day in the year. How often has my 
heart been made to sink as I have gone 
through the South and into the homes of peo- 
ple, and found women who could converse 
intelligently on Grecian history, who had 
studied geometry, could analyze the most com- 
plex sentences, and yet could not analyze the 
poorly cooked and still more poorly served 


Beautiful 
Portfolio of 
Pipe Organs 
FREE. 


4 
: [fertesseeticH | 
: Any member of a church that is getting ready : 


i iily ily 
hi ju Ubi 


to purchase a pipe organ may have a copy of this 
beautiful Portfolio free for the asking. It con- 
tains tinted photographic plates, size 7x 9inches, 
of pipe organs in different parts of the U. S., and 
shows the interiors of churches. of the various 
leading denominations. It cannot fail to give 
you some good ideas for your new organ. 

In writing give name of your church, seating 
capacity, and about the amount the church ex- 
pects to spend pn the organ and we willsend you 
this beautiful Portfolio free of charge, prepaid. 


LYON & HEALY, 


Pipe Organ Builders, 
52 Adams St., 


vr 


Awarded 
“GRAND PRIX’ 


Paris Exposition 
1900 


Send for 
Illustrated 
Catalogue. 


16 West 23d St. 
New York: 166 Broad way. 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St, 
Boston: 169 Tremont St. 
Philadelphia; 9°94 Chestnut St. 


Chicaro: 74 State St. 


White and Black Under the Old Regime, 


By Vicroria V. CLAYTON, widow of the late 
Henry D. Clayton, Major General C.S.A., 
Judge of the Circuit Court of Alabama, 
President of the University of Alabama. 
With Introduction by FrEDERIC CooK 
MorREHOUSE, Editor of THE — LiviING 
CuHurcH...Cloth, $1.00, net. 


“This excellent little volume, which deals with 
ante-bellum days in this section, comes from the 
pen of Mrs. Victoria V. Clayton, widow of General 
Henry D. Clayton, one of Alabama’s most distin- 
guished sons. Mrs. Clayton writes in the mellow 
style.of one whose life is verging closely on the 
border line of old age, but whose mental faculties 
are still faithful in keeping alive the imprint of 
youthful memories. Her descriptions of Southern 
life before the war are graphic and real, and fur- 
nish some idea of the heartaches which she must 
have felt in recalling days which are gone forever. 
* * * Keenly possessed of the sense of humor, 
Mrs. Clayton writes charmingly of the ludicrous 
traits of the negro, interspersing her work with 
many capital anecdotes. She touches upon nearly 
every phase of the subject which she undertakes to 
discuss, and without being too fond of detail as 
most writers on similar lines usually are, she 
makes her book delightfully instructive from first 
to last. Nothing better has ever been written 
within the same compass.’’—Atlanta Constitution. 


~The Young Churchman Co., 
MILWAUKEE, Wis, 


CARRIAGE BUYERS “Ay.Soy Ene Oneost 


We are the largest 
Makers of Vehicles and Harness in the world sell 
ing direct tothe consumer. KLK HART HARNESS 
& OARRIAGE MEG, CO., Elkhart, Ind. 


Che Living Church. 


A BOR pan? 
ren TOD 


‘S CODEN: 


BORDEN’S 
EAGLE 


BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


Borden's Condensed Milk Co.,— New York. 


(Noy. 3, 1900 


FOR 
NURSING 


AND GENERAL 


SEND FOR 
BABIES 
A BOOK FOR 
MOTHERS. 


corn bread and fat meat that their families 
were eating three times a day! It is little 
trouble to find girls who can locate Peking 
or the Desert of Sahara on an artificial 
globe, but seldom can you find one who can 
locate on an actual dinner-table the proper 
place for the carving knife and fork or the 
meat and vegetables.” 


OUR MISSIONARIES IN CHINA. 

I HAVE spent a year in China and Japan, 
living for several months in the “compound” 
of the Episcopal mission, just out of Shang- 
hai, and have had the honor of knowing many 
missionaries, writes Georgia EH. Starr, in a 
letter to the New York Times. Now I know 
what the word “missionary” means to some 
people, and perhaps to Mr. Bruen among 
them. They immediately picture in their 
mind’s eye a_black-coated individual, with 
solemn countenance, and eyes piously rolled 
heayenward, droning out platitudes about the 
heathen. The men in China sent out by the 
Episcopal Church—I do not feel qualified to 
speak of the other missions—are, first, Christ- 
ian gentleman, but also men of common sense, 
tuct. and education. They respect what is 
good in the Chinese character, and aim to 
bring it more to the surface, repressing mean- 
while the superstitious fears of demon wor- 
ship. 
of bright, intelligent boys, eager for reform 
and enlightenment, to see how they are suc- 
ceeding, or to visit the school of gentle, well- 
educated girls, fitted to be companionable 
wives and intelligent mothers. 


LORD ROBERTS’ RELIGION: NOT A 
BAPTIST BUT A CHURCHMAN. 


A CONTROVERSY has recently been waging 
in the religious Press concerning what de- 
nomination Lord Roberts belongs to, special 
claim to him being made by or on behalf. of 
the Strict Baptists. The following letter on 
the subject from his lordship’s private secre- 
tary has just reached a correspondent: 

“Dear Sir—I am desired by Lord Roberts 
to thank you for your courteous letter of 
May 17, which has been considerably delayed 
in transmission through the post. His lord- 
ship is not a Baptist, but belongs to the 
Church of England. Yours. faithfully, 

“N. CHAMBERLAIN (Colonel). 

“Pretoria, July 17, 1900.” 


sHorsford's Acid Phosphate 
A Great Tonic. 


It invigorates and strengthens, re- 
lieves nervousness and headache, and 
creates a good appetite. 

Genuine bears name HorsForp’s on wrapper. 


ERT Ae 


One has only to go through the college | 


STANDARD 
NO. 27, 

This penis made from the best pen steel by the most 
experienced workmen, The coating with real gold 
prevents rusting, gives a smoothness to the points, 
and can easily-be kept clean and bright, as the ink 
does not adhere to the metal as with plain steel pens, 


Sample box, r2 Pens, sent post-paid 
on receipt of 10 ets, Ask for No. 27, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New Yorke 


GOLD 


Faster than ever 
to California 


CHICAGO 
& NORTH -WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


THE OVERLAND. LIMITED leaves 
_Chicago 6.30 p. m. daily via Chicago- 
Union Pacific and North-Western Line, 
arrives San Francisco afternoon of ‘third 
day and Los Angeles early next morn- 
ing. No change of cars; all meals in 
Dining Cars. Buffet Library Cars with 
barber. The best of everything. The 
Pacific Express leaves 10.30 p. m. daily. 
Tourist Sleepers daily to California. Per- 
sonally conducted excursions every week.. 
Send 4 cents postage for ‘ California 
Illustrated.” ‘ 
Ticket offices 212 Clark Street and 
Wells Street Station. 


BILLOTT'S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, - 
HAVE GAINED THE i 


CRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. © 
This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens. 


“GOOD WIVES GROW FAIR IN 
THE LIGHT OF THEIR. WORKS,” 


ESPECIALLY IF THEY USE §. ¢ 


SAPOLIC 


Price, 5 Gents. 


CASS 


Von, xXiv. 
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PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO, 


t COMMUNICATIONS FOR ALL TO BE ADDRESSED TO MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Che Young Churchman 


An illustrated paper for the Children of the 
Church, and for Sunday Schools. 


WEEKLY: 80 cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 54 cents per copy 
er year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 

if paid in advance. 


MONTHLY: 20 cents per year. In quantities 
‘of 10 or more to one address, 124% cents per copy 
year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 

f paid in advance. 


Che Shepherd's Arms 


An illustrated paper for the little ones of the 
Church, and for Infant and Primary Classes. 
Printed on rose-tinted paper. 


Che Living Church 


A Weekly Record of the News, the Work, and the 
Thought of the Church. Subscription Price, $2.50 per 
year. If paid in advance, $2.00. To the Clergy, $1.50 
per year. 

CLUB RATES: 
[50 cts. must be added to these rates if not paid in advance.] 


THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly) and THE YOUNG 
CHURCHMAN (weekly), $2.50 per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and THE SHEPHERD’S ARMS (weekly), $2.80 
per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 


Che Living Church Quarterly 


Containing a Church Almanac and Kalendar 
for the year, issued at Advent; followed quar- 
terly by smaller issues containing the Clergy 
List corrected. Nearly 700 pages per year. 
Price, 25 cents for all. 


Evening Prayer Leaflet 


Contains the full Evening Prayer, with Col- 
lect, Psalter, and 4 Hymns, published weekly 


WEEKLY: 40cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 30 cents per copy 
fe year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 

f paid in advance. 


MONTHLY: 15cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 8 cents per copy 

r year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 


$2.75 per year. 


LLP ALD LI PLIERS I EOL O I 


D0 
YOU KNOW 


that of all the beautiful 
forms given to cemetery 
memorials, the most beauti- 
ful is the 


Celtic 
Cross 


properly designed and exe- 
cuted 7 


_  EURTHER. Do you know that we are a thoroughly 

competent and trustworthy firm, engaged in the designing 
-< and erecting of monuments in the United States, Great 
_ ¢ Britain, and Canada, at the lowest consistent prices? 


S ‘Send for 
- “Help in the Selection of a Monument” 


‘ 


Sent free to those contemplating the purchase of a monument 


4 CHAS. G. BLAKE & C0, 


§ 720 Woman’s Temple, . : : CHICAGO, ILL. 


MAN (weekly), and THz LivING CHUKCH QUARTERLY, 


THE LIvING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), THE SHEPHERD’s ARMS (weekly), and THE 
LIVING CHURCH QUARTERLY—a combination desirable 
in every family—#3.00 per year. 


in advance for every Sunday evening. For 
distribution in churches. Price in quantities, 
25 cents per copy per year. Transient orders, 
50 cents per hundred copies. A number of 


special editions for special occasions, 


Vocalion Church 
@ Chapel Organs 


“A special word to the church having cath- 
edral-organ desires with limited funds.” 


HE VOCALION system of organ-building enables us 

to build in compact form and at small cost organs 

Which are veritable reproductions of the cathedral organ. 

Write us for Catalogue G and information as to where our 

instruments may be seenin your vicinity, Even should the 

autiook for an organ-fund not be encouraging, if you need a 

new organ write us. Nearly 4,000 Vocalion Organs now in 
use. 


The Vocalion Organ Co., 


156 Fifth Ave., Cor. Twentieth St., New York 


’ Caro, N. Y., May 7, 1900. 
The Vocalion Organ Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sirs: The Vocalion purchased of your company last 
fall gives excellent satisfaction. I heartily wish that all town 
and village churches might know that the equivalent of a pipe 
organ is within their reach in the Vocalion at far less expense 
than the average pipe-organ. The smallest churches. can 
afford to have good instrumental music. 

Truly yours, 
(Rev.) CHAs. BLoom. 


LATE PUBLICATIONS 
The YOUNG CHURCHMAN C0. 


OLD WICKFORD—The Venice 
of America. 
By Mrs. F. Burge Griswold. 
traits and Many Illustrations. 
$1.25 net. 


A historical and descriptive sketch of the quaint 
village of Wickford, R.I , and of its notable scenes 
and people. : 


THE CHURCHMAN’S READY 


REFERENCE. 

By the Rev. A. C. Haverstick. With In- 
troduction by the Bishop of Delaware. 
Cloth, $1.00 net. 


Contains those facts about the History and Doc- 
trine of the Church, the Hible, and Religious Mat- 
ters, which every layman needs. A complete hand- 
book for the people. 


FUNDAMENTAL CHURCH 


PRINCIPLES. 


By the Rt. Rev. J. D. Morrison, D.D., 
'LL.D., Bishop of Duluth. .Paddock Lec- 
tures 1899. Cloth, $1.00 net. 


Consists of four Lectures evtitled respectively: 
The Attitude of the Church towards Holy Scripture; 
The Creeds: The Sacred Ministry; “he Independence 
of National Churches; and also an appendix in the 
form of a letter addressed to the Bishop of Albany. 
on the Re-Confirmation of Romanists seeking admis- 
sion to our Communion. 


THE PARSON’S HANDBOOK. 


Containing Practical Directions both for 
Parsons and others as to the manage- 
ment of the Parish Church and its services 
according to the English Use as set forth 
in the Book of Common Prayer. With an 
introductory essay on conformity to the 
Church of England. By the Rev. Percy 
Dearmer, M.A. Price, $1.00 net. 


RESPONSIBILITY. 
By the Rev. E. E. Holmes, Canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford. An illuminated 
and delightfully written booklet for Girls. 
Just the thing for distribution) among 
Gye; etc. susingle copy, 2oactss net 
postpaid. Ten copies for $2.00 postpaid. 


THE DOCTRINE of theChurch 
of England onthe Real Pres- 
ence, Examined by the Writings 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. 

By the Rev..Wm. McGarvey, B.D. 25 
cts. net. 


MANUAL FOR CONFIRMA. 


TION CLASSES. 

By the Rev. Wm. C. DeWitt, Rector of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Chicago. Paper, 
10 cents net. 


A useful Manual for Confirmation Classes, based 
on the Church Catechism. 


READY AT ADVENT. 


THE LIVING CHURCH QUAR.- 
TERLY. 


Contains .a complete Church Almanac 
and Kalendar for 1901, with full Paro- 
chial, Diocesan, and General Information. 
It will contain also an extensive Sym- 
posium by leading Bishops and Deputies 
to the last General Convention on 
THE NAME OF THE CHURCH: 
SHALL IT BE CORRECTED? 
The Almanac consists of some 400 pages 


and is followed by quarterly numbers during 
the yeat containing the corrected Clergy List. 


With Por- 
Cloth, 


25 cents, 50 cents, 
: With Almanac number 
Bound in Paper. saci ch 
THE FOLDED KALENDAR 


for 1901. 
Lectionary Sheets, folded, for Lectern, 
etc. 10 cts. $1.00 per dozen. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., Milwaukee. 


Che Living Church. 


Noy. 10, 1900 


READY NOV.1 


The Oxford Two Versions 


WITH REFERENCES 


LARGE TYPE EDITION 


Being the Authorized Version with the differences 
of the Revised Version printed in the margins, so : 
that both texts can be read from the same page. ‘ Se 


Oxford 


| i 
By THE BIBLE} 


i ——— Vee 


REFERENCE | @@ACIWEKS? CONCORDANCE 


Light, Thin, Compact, Beautifully Printed on Oxford India-Paper 


Bibles 


Bi Paris For 
| b le Exhibition Book 
1900. Binding 
The “and 
Grand Oxford 
Prize India - 
Paper 


Oxford Red Rubric Editions 


Prayer Books 
and Hymnals 


The most exquisite editions yet 
produced. SKeautifully printed 
on fine White and tne Famous 
*‘Oxford’”’ India Papers. 


Size, 5x23 Inches. 


“THE DIAL,” Chicago, says of the Oxford India-Paper 


Edition: 


India paper.” 
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Weekly Papers For The Sunday School. 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN. 


An Iflustrated Paper for the Family and the 
Sunday School. 

Its purpose is to instruct in Churchman- 
ship, and to please the reader. 

A Sunday School Lesson is contained in 
each issue, according to the scheme of the 
Joint Diocesan League. The subject from 
Sept. 9, 1900, until Advent, is Twelve Lessons 
on The Church Catechism. 


TERMS: 


Single subscriptions, 80 cts. per year. In 
quantities, 54 cts. per copy per year, with a 


further Discount of 10 per cent. if paid for’) 
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Sample copies free on application. 


THE SHEPHERD’S ARMS. 


An Illustrated Paper for Little Children and for 
the Infant Class. 


Edited by Miss Jennie Harrison. Printed 
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large type. Includes simple Lessons for Lit- 
tle Children, on the Life of our Lord, illus- 
trated with outline pictures, prepared by 
Miss Karnarine E. Hayes. The TEXT for 
each Sunday is SH7 70 MUSIO, and printed 
at the top of the fourth page. We think both 
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successful in Infant Class work. Samples 
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With Frontispiece. 
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Lowder.”’ 
Crown 8vo, pp. xix- 


*.* This Life is not an abridgment of Dr. 
Liddon’s work, but an entirely independent 
memoir, written at the earnest request of 
Dr. Pusey's daughter, who desired that such 
a memoir should be published chiefly for the 
many who have not time to study the four- 
volume Life, or means to possess themselves 
of it. All family letters belonging to her, as 
well as those on public matters, have been 
placed at the disposal ot the writer of this 
memoir, which has been written from original 
documents, and deals more especially with 
the personal history and character of Dr. 
Pusey. 


THE BOOK OF PRIVATE 
PRAYER, for Use Twice Daily, 
together with the Order for the 
Administration of the Lord’s 
Supper or Holy Communion. 

Revised and Enlarged Edition. 18mo, 
limp, $0.75. 


*,* This book is prepared by a Committee 
of the Upper House of the Convocation of 
Canterbury, and published by them with the 
permission of that House. 


THE PRIMITIVE SAINTS AND 
THE SEE OF ROME. 


By F. W. PULLER, of the Society of S. 
. John the Evangelist, Cowley. With an 
Introduction by Epwarp, Lord Bishop of 
Lincoln. Third Edition, Revised and En- 
larged. 8vo, pp. xxxvi-568, $4.00 net. 


THE THINGS BEYOND THE 
TOMB, IN A CATHOLIC 
LIGHT. 


By the Rev. T. H. PASSMORE, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, $1.00. 


OUTLINES OF CHRISTIAN 
DOGMA. 


By the Rev. DARWELL STONE, M.A., 
Principal of the Missionary College, Dor- 
chester; Author of ‘‘Holy Baptism” in the 

_ Oxford. Library of Practical Theology, 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
91-93, Fifth Avenue, New York. 


100 Percent Profit Seems Excessive, 


Yet our customers are realizing it on many first is- 
sues of mining stocks we handle and recommend. 
Our new Special Combinition Order Plan, 
eliminating risk of loss (Four working mines, 2 
first issues, present dividend 10 per cent.) will 
do better than this. Send for booklets of mer- 
itorious properties, latest reports, subscription 
blanks, and full information. Also booklet 
“About Ourselves,’’ our methods and our conten- 
tions on safe and profitable mining investments. 


DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO., Bankers.& Brokers, 


66 Broadway and 17 New Street, New York. 
Western Branch, Chamber Commerce, Cleveland, O. 


A PLAIN TE DEUM 


Anthem, Full Harmony, no repetitions. ‘Just the thing 
for amateur choirs.” *‘Harmonious, melodious, and with- 
out undue elaboration.”’ 5 copies, 25 cents. 
CHAS. vu. KELLOGG, 
1123 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 


The Living Church. 


Ghe Magazines 


THE American Journal of Sociology opens 
with “The Ethics of the Competitive Pro- 
cess,” by W. W. Willoughby of Johns Hop- 
kins University. It would be an interesting 
study to watch the effect of immediate re- 
moval of all competition; and yet the cata- 
strophe that most would prophesy would 
surely follow such a situation, might not take 
the form the students of sociology would in- 
dicate. Chaos, at least commercial chaos, 
would reign for a time, but readjustment of 
conditions, and relations of things to each 
other, would soon obtain, and the fracture of 
the world soon be reduced to normal position. 
“The Scope of Sociology,” the fifth paper, is 
continued by Albion W. Small. Monroe N. 
Work treats the subject of “Crime Among 
the Negroes of Chicago” from the standpoint 
of the Criminologist, giving reasons for the 
degradation of the negro and suggesting rem- 
edies. Mr. Work considers the negro to be 
in a transitional state, not yet having be- 
come adjusted to the new relations of free- 
dom since slavery, not yet knowing that with 
freedom comes responsibility. A remarkable 
statement, that the economic condition of the 
negro is poorer in Chicago than in some 
Southern cities, and his rate of crime highest, 
is a problem for Chicagoans to ponder. Ed- 
ward Alsworth Ross continues his studies on 
Social Control. Max West draws a lesson 
from the relation of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Race Question. Ernest Carrol 
Moore contributes a suggestive article on 
Pleasure, as Ethical Standard. Sociology 
and the Epics, by Albert G. Keller, con- 
cludes a valuable number. 


Strange Adventures in Dreamland, by Dr. 
Pott, is, at once a beautiful book mechanic- 
ally, and a charming one in way of story- 
telling. Dr. Pott gathers the children about 
him, and tells stories “out of his head” as 
he goes along. That the children who listen 
are fascinated can easily be realized by those 
who read them. They are wholesome and 
good, and the children will be the better for 
having read them. The illustrations are 
beautifully printed in colors, so that it makes 
a book beautiful as a gift. $1.00. Net, by 
mail, 85 cts. 
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IN BEGINNING the work of the Church for 
the fall let us remember that although we are 
to all appearances a Church, because the 
church is opened regularly for divine service, 
the Word of God is duly read, the praises 
sung, and sacraments administered; yet let 
us realize that these are not. necessarily 
signs of spiritual life. The churches . at 
Ephesus and at Pergamos and at Laodicea 
had the same. These may all exist and be 
regularly, and even beautifully administered, 
and yet be without the life-giving influence 
and presence of the Spirit. Let us, then, re- 
double our efforts of prayer to the Lord of 
the harvest that He will, by the operation of 
the Holy Ghost, make of us real laborers for 
the harvest, and that the Spirit may make 
all things appear but loss, that one may win 
Christ ‘and be accepted of Him. —Hastern 
Conn. Churchman, ; 


Nor att ambitions are wise or worthy. 
But a life without any ambitions is more 
unwise and more unworthy still. A running 
stream frequently clears itself of turbidness ; 
but a stagnant pool goes from bad to worse. 


Iv’s FAITH in something and enthusiasm 
for something that makes a life worth look- 
ing at.—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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A Collection of Songs ine 
Bound Volumes. 


Price, Postpaid, $1.00 per vol. 


512,00 vr ror $1.00 


4 pst songs in any one volume cannot be bought 

in the sheet music edition for $12.00. Each 
volume contains a pleasing variety, selected 
from the compositions of more than twenty 
composers. 

Volumes of classical, popular, minstrel, secu- 
lar, sacred, old and modern songs. Selections 
from the works of the most celebrated com- 
posers of Europe and America. 
for every occasion 

The songs in each volume are in every re- 
spect the same as in the sheet music edition. 
The volumes are sheet music size, bound in 
heavy paper, cloth back covers. 

Descriptive Circular A (mailed free) gives 
contents and description of 30 volumes. 


Songs suitable 


MUSIC REVIEW. 


25 Cents a Year. 

A pigno soloand s ng reproduced in each number. 
New Music and musical literature reviewed. Spec ial 
Articles ‘by well-known writers. Portraits and bi- 
ographical sketches of musicians. Every student of 
music needs this little magazine. Send 2-cent stamp 
for sample copy and premium list. 


Orders solicited for all Musical Publications 


OLIVER DITSON C0.. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
CHAS. H. DITSON & COMPANY 
J. E. DITSON & COMPANY, 
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AGENTS WANTED! 
Wesley’s 


LIFE of CHRIST 


‘‘The Greatest of Epic Poems.’’ 

Now published in America for the first time. The 
scenes of Christ’s life portrayed in beautiful verse. 
A fitting companion book to the Bible. Should be} 
in every Christian home. Endorsed by_ leading 
clergymen of all denominations. An ideal gift 
book. We want aChristian lady or gentlemen in 
every town to representus. The book sells itself. 
Solicitors are making from #8to $12 per day.. Why 
not vou, Write for our liberal terms at once. Address 
UNION ROOK Co., McClure Bldg.,Chicago, Il. 


Once 
ated ons 


Write Well Wear Long 
Once Tried Always Used 


Select a pen suited to your handwriting 
from 12 different patterns, which will be sent 
by mail on receipt of 6 cents in postagestamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO.. 349 Broadway, New: York 
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SPAULDING & CO. 


Ecclesiastical Department.... 


We devote our attention ex- 
clusively to work for “THE 
CHURCH,” giving only the 
best. eee 


MEMORIALS RECEIVE 
SPECIAL ATTENTION. 
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SPAULDING & CO., 


Jackson Blyd. and State St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FURNITURE 


OF ALL KINDS FOR 


CHURCH & CHANCEL |: 


Write for our new catalogue. Special 
designs and prices made on applica- 
tion. 


Correspondence solicited. 


PHOENIX FURNITURE CO., 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


COX SONS & VINING 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, 
Choir Yestments, 
Embroideries and Materials, 
Custom Made Clerical Clothing 4 


Alt 


Stained Class 


THE FLANAGAN & BIEDENWEG CO. 
Show Roorns, 57--63 Illinois St., CHICAGO, Ills. 


COLEGATE ART GLASS CoO, 
Established in 1860 by E. Colegate. 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS AND BRASSES, 
Highest award Augusta Exposition, 1891. 
318 West 13th Street, New York. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH. 
Memorials. Supplies. 


THE COX SONS & BUCKLEY CO. 


Church Furnishers and Decorators. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
WINDOWS, 


CHURC FURNITURE. 


R. G GEISSLER, % Marble and Metal Work 
56 West 8th St. (near 6th Ave.). New York 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 


GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS. 


27-29 South Clinton Street, - - Chicago, Ill. 


iq LUETHE, 
ART - WORKER” 
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BOOKLET 


CELTIC CROSSES A SPECIALTY 
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The Living Church. 


ADVENT and 
CHRISTMAS 


Correspondence solicited for 
work desired oneither of these 
dates 


Nov. 10, 4900 


MEMORIALS 


&RILAMB 


59 Carmine St., 


NEW YORK 


Educational. 


The General Theological ee 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
The Academic Year began on Wednesday 
in the September Ember Week. 


Special Students admitted and a Graduate course 
for graduates of other Theological Seminaries. 


The requirements for admission and other Dar 
ticulars can be had from The VeryRev.H.A.HOFF 
MAN, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Dean. 
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GRAFTON HALL, School for Young Ladies, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


College Preparatory, and Graduate Courses. 
cial advantages in Languages, Music and Art. 

Modern Equipment.—Individual Rooms. 

Refers to Rt. Rev. C. C. Grafton, S.T.D., Bishop of 
Fond du Lac; Rt. Rev. G. Mott Williams, D. D., Bish- 
op of Marquette; Rt. Rev. D. S. Tuttle, D.D., Bishop 
of Missouri. Rt. Rev. Davis Sessums, D.D., ‘Bishop of 


Spe- 


| Lousiana; Rev. D. Parker Morgan, D.D., New York; 


Gen’l. E. S. Bragg, Fond du Lac. ‘Address: 


REV. B. TALBOT ROGERS, M.A., 
Warden. 


pao HALL,. Kenosha, Wis. 

A School for Girls, under the care of the Sisters of 
St. Mary. The Thirtieth Year: begins September 24, 
Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., 
Milwaukee; Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago: 
Rt. Rev. Geo. F. Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; David 
B. Lyman, Esq., Chicago; W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chi- 
cago. Address THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


WATERMAN HALL, Sycamore, Ill. 
THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, 
D.D., D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. 
Board and tuition, $300 per school year. Address, 
Rev. B. F. FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, Knoxville, Il. 


Now in its Thirty-third Year. 
Prominent Families in many States, during a third 
of a century, have been patrons of this Institution. 
Students are received at any time when there is a 
vacancy. Escort is furnished from Chicago without 
charge. pera es 
Rev. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


KNICKERBACKER HALL, Indianapoiis, Ind. 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. School year 
begins September 26th 1900. College preparation and 
special courses. Enlarged grounds and new building 
ready in September. ie 

ARY HELEN YERKES, / p.; 
SusAN HiLy Yerkes, | (FTincipals. 


RACINE COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


“The school that makes manly boys.” Graduates 
enter any university. Diploma admits to Univer. 
sities of Michigan and Wisconsin. Address, 

Rey. H. D. RoBiyson, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


WINDSOR HALL, ‘Waban, Mass. 


The school for girls offers the valuable combina- 
tion of country life and Boston advantages.. Address 
MISS ANNA M. GOODNOW. 


The Hungarian Exiles, 


!By Benjamin CowELL, Price $1,00 net. 


This is an historical story of the Eleventh century. 
It deals with the adventures of Bela I. King of 
Hungary, and of his two young sons, during 
their exile from Hungary and sojourn in Po- 
land. It is’a narrative of wild times and wilder 
men, and full of thrilling incidents. The book 
is especially adapted to boys. Fully illustrated 


PUBLISHED BY 
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Morning Service for 


Chanksgiving Day. 


A special Leaflet containing the service of 
Morning Prayer for Thanksgiving Day, with 
four Hymns, will be issued in the style of the 
Evening Prayer Leaflet. Morning Prayer in 
full according to the Special Office in the 
Prayer Book, with reference to the Page in 
the Prayer Book where Holy Communion be- 
gins, and the page of the Thanksgiving Day 
Epistle and Gospel. Hymns printed in full. 

Price 50 cts. per hundred copies. 


Special Leaflet containing the service for 
the Laying of a Corner Stone, according to 
the form set forth in The Book of Other Rites 
and Ceremonies, with Hymns, printed in full. 
Price $1.00 per hundred copies. 


Leaflets published for Burial of the Dead 
(50 cts. per hundred), Baptism of both In- 
fants and Adults at one Service (25 cts. per 
hundred), Confirmation, with Instruction by 
the Bishop of Laramie (25 ets. per hundred), 
Confirmation with Evening Prayer (50 cts. 
per hundred), Brotherhood Evening Service 
(50 cts. per hundred), several forms of Even- 
ing Prayer with Hymns (50 cts. per hun- - 
dred), Holy Communion with popular hymns 
including music ($1.00 per hundred), Patri- 
otic Evening Service (50 cts. per hundred), 
Flower Service, several forms of Christmas 
and Easter Carol Service including music 
($1.00 per hundred). 


Published by 


Che Young @hurehman Co., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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By the Rev. A. W. Snyper, Author of 
“Chief Things.”” Price, 75 cts. net. 


Published by THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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GoING TO PRESS as we do on Tuesday night, it is, perhaps 
fortunately, impossible for us to say anything about the election, 
the result of which will have been decided and published before 
these words come to the attention of our readers. There is a 
certain grandeur in the very thought that over a territory ex- 
tending from Maine to the Pacific coast, a nation of freemen are 
quietly engaged in an action which is fraught perhaps with 
more momentous results than any other single act of monarchs 
or of electors throughout the world. We say this advisedly, for 
the English elections, which perhaps approach more closely in 
importance to those of America, affect only the personnel of 
one of the two Houses of Parliament, while the House of Lords 
and also the continuous tenure of the Crown are unaffected 
thereby; nor do we consider as equalling ours in importance, the 
elections of France, where despite the turbulence of the masses, 
and the power that has been evinced by the Commune, the gov- 
ernment represents as conspicuously as the American govern- 
ment does not, the supremacy of classes and of the army to a 
considerable degree. 

Now that it is all over and we cannot be charged with using 

the columns of a religious paper to influence votes in a political 
election, there are a few issues to which it seems worth while to 
allude. 
_ The maximum strength of the army which any influential 
person in this country has at any time suggested, is 100,000. 
This maximum has never been attained in time of peace and is 
not likely to be exceeded under any conceivable conditions ex- 
cept those of war. It is very much less than that by the 
existing law. To suppose that such a strength of the army, 
even if it should be reached as a permanency, could constitute 
“militarism” in any sense in which the term can be properly 
used, is simply absurd. We cannot feel that the contention of 
Democratic orators, from Mr. Bryan down, that the working 
man must carry on his back a soldier to support, which has been 
vividly illustrated in the cartoons of many of the papers, can 
have been founded even on honest conviction. So far from an 
army of that strength requiring each working man to support 
an idle soldier, it can clearly be seen that in that event there 
would be only one soldier to each 762 of the population. Cer- 
tainly when we consider the possibilities of sudden require- 
ment for a body of trained soldiers, it cannot be thought by 
anyone in his senses that this proportion of soldiers to the whole 
population can carry with it any dangerous possibilities. ‘“Mili- 
tarism” is therefore as absurd an issue to have infused into this 
campaign as can readily be imagined. 

A great deal has been said on the subject of Expansion 
that is wholly aside from any issue which ean be settled by this 
election. 
cupying these several islands as we do, what shall be done about 
it? This is not like the issue of Militarism, which is wholly 
absurd, but is indeed a question upon which thinking men may 
and do differ. It must be remembered that at the time of the 
Paris Treaty, we were almost entirely in the dark as ‘to. the 
actual state of affairs in the Philippines. Even those who are 
surest now as to what ought to have been done, did not for the 
most part express themselves with any certainty at the time 
when decision must be made. It is easy to see that if the Phil- 
ippines had been given up at the only time when their retention 

was a live issue—that is to say between the termination of hos- 
tilities in the Spanish war and the signing of the Paris Treaty 
—the Administration would then have been grossly culpable, 


News and Notes 


The question now befoté the American people is, Oc-- 
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absolutely necessary in order to arrive at intelligent conclusions 
as to the duties of the future. There was therefore but one 
thing to do, viz., to hold on to what we had until such time as we 
could learn whether or not we were justified in holding it for the 
future. In so far as the campaign has been waged upon ques- 
tions of the future disposition of the Philippines, it was per- 
fectly fair and a legitimate issue. In so far, however, as it was 
waged on a condemnation of the Administration for retaining 
the islands in the first place, we cannot feel that it was. 


THE COMPLETION of the twelfth Census, including the popu- 
lation of the United States, with estimates in place of actual 
completion of the count in the case of Alaska, shows a total of 
76,295,220. While the percentage of gain has been steadily de- 
creasing as might be expected, yet the numerical gain is greater 
than in any decade in the history of the government, and that 
in spite of the fact that immigration almost ceased for several 
years during and after the panic of 1893. It is interesting to 
speculate on the probable makeup of the House of Representa- 
tives after a new apportionment is made. If the basis of count 
should be increased to an even 200,000 or a major fraction 
thereof, the House would yet be larger in size than at the pres- 
ent time, though it is within the range of possibility that the 
basis might be even larger. Assuming that it might be 200,000, 
it is of interest to note that the instances in which there would 
be changes of the present representation of states would be com- 
paratively few. There would be gains of one Congressman each 
in Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Louisiana, Massa- 
chusetts, Mississippi, Missouri, New Jersey, North Dakota, 
Washington, and West Virginia, while there would be gains of 
two each in Minnesota, New York, and Texas, and four in 
Pennsylvania. On the other hand the states of Maine, Nebras- 
ka, and Virginia would each lose one. There would thus be a 
net gain of 19 congressmen, of which 12 would be in states now 
generally considered Republican, and 7 in states generally 
Democratic. The population by states is being announced but 
will hardly be completed before December. 


CABINET MAKING in England follows an election as logically 
as it does in this country. The general surprise and indigna- 
tion of the British people over the appointment of the Marquis 
of Lansdowne as Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, may 
perhaps be understood in this country if we suppose that Gen- 
eral Alger, whose administration of the War Department in 
America was as unpopular as that of Lord Lansdowne has been 
in England, should have been promoted from that department to 
be Secretary of State. There would in fact have been a con- 
siderable similarity between such action and that of Lord Salis- 
bury. It must be remembered that while Lord Salisbury has 
been, since the triumph of the Conservative party, both Prime 
Minister and also Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, yet 
the two positions do not of mecessity adhere in’ the one office, 
and his contfol of the foreign relations of the British Empire 
has been rather as Secretary for Foreign Affairs than as Prime 
Minister. It could not be said that the probabilities of suc- 
cessful administration of foreign affairs for the future would be 
enhanced by the appointment of Lord Lansdowne, were it not 
that as the latter is the son-in-law and the obedient follower of 
Lord Salisbury, it is most probable that his appointment is in- 
tended to relieve the Premier of the detail work of the office 
rather than of the actual direction of foreign affairs, which will 


48 Che Living, Church. 


angelic figure of large size, bearing a trumpet, and forming an 
apotheosis of what is begun below in the procession. 

On the pulpit is the following inscription: 

“This pulpit was presented to All Angels’ Church on All Saints’ 
Day, 1900, by Sarah R. Cornell, for the greater Glory of God and in 
loving memory of her husband, Albert Cornell, and her two sons, 
Frank A. and Thos. W. Cornell.” 


The inscription on the base of the choir rail is taken from 
the 103d Psalm: 


“OQ praise the Lord ye angels of His, ye that excell in strength; 
ye that fulfil His commandment, and hearken unto the voice of His 
Word.” 


also shown for the first time 
at the service on All Saints’ Day. These were presented by Mrs. 
Hoffman as memorials of her husband, the late Rev. Dr. Charles 
F. Hoffman, the former rector of All Angels’ parish and its 
greatest benefactor. The altar is in white marble and the rere- 
dos is a beautiful mosaic of the Crucifixion, designed by Miss 
Violet Oakley, a Philadelphia artist, and executed by the Church 
Glass and Decorating Company of New York. The mosaic 
shows the figure of the Christ on the Cross with a number of 
figures at the sides and base. Over the altar is a brass balderino 
in a style that is rarely seen in this country but which is com- 
mon in Italian churches of the period of the renaissance. The 
base of the canopy comes just above the top of the mosaic and 
the latter is beautifully framed by the sides of the balderino, 


A new altar and reredos were 


NEW STONE PULPIT—ALL ANGELS’ CHURCH, NEW YORK. 


the bottom of the canopy, and the top of the altar. The white 
spaces shown in the photograph at the sides of thé altar are to be 
filled with mural paintings illustrating the worship of the 
Heavenly Host, and are to bear this legend: 


“Therefore with angels and archangels, and with all the com- 
pany of heaven, we laud and magnify Thy glorious Name.” 


These paintings are being executed by the same artist who 
designed the reredos. They are given by the congregation of All 
Angels’ and it was hoped that they would be in place on All 
Saints’ Day, but it was found impossible to have them ready at 
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that time and they are not now likely to be shown much before 
Christmas. 

The church was crowded at the commemoration service on 
All Saints’ Day when these beautiful memorials were for the 
first time shown. In addition to the Rev. S. DeLancey Town- 
send, Ph.D., the rector, and the Rev. R. W. E. Merington, his 
assistant, the Rey. R. OC. Hall, D.D., professor emeritus of the 
General Theological Seminary, and the Rev. John W. Hyslop of 
Ashtabula, Ohio, were in the chancel. The service began with 
the Communion Office, the rector being the celebrant. The 
Epistle was read by Professor Hall and the Gospel by Mr. 
Merington. The address was made by the rector, and in it he 
paid a glowing tribute to the memory of his predecessor, the Rey. 
Dr. Hoffman. “This noble altar and its uplifting reredos,” said 
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he, “is a fitting memorial of a devoted, faithful priest and 
teacher—who so often from these lofty steps cried out to the 
worshippers below, ‘Lift up your Hearts.’ Those words were 
the very key-note of his life and of his teaching.” Speaking of 
the memorial pulpit he said: “This stately pulpit and its beauti- 
ful accessories are the loving tribute of a devoted wife and 
mother to the memory of her husband and her sons now in Para- 
dise. It is a perpetual memorial of her faith in the Communion 
of Saints.” 

The music of the service was under the direction of Mr. 
Lacey Baker, the organist of All Angels’. He was assisted by 
Hans Kronold, the violoncellist, who played the obligato of 
Chopin’s Funeral March at the opening of the service. The 
vested choir of the church was never heard to better advantage 
than at this service. The anthem was Sir John Goss’ “In 
Memoriam” and much of the music was from the service by 
Schubert. 

The already beautiful interior of All Angels’ will be further 
beautified within a few weeks by the installation of four new 
windows in the south choir transept. These windows are to be 
memorials and are given’by Mr. Frank Tilford in memory of his 
father and mother, by Mr. and Mrs. Thos. Dimond in memory of 
their son, and“Mr. David B. Ingersoll in memory of his wife. 

A new rectory on West End Avenue, adjoining the south 
side of the church, is rapidly nearing completion. The exterior 
has been finished and the interior fittings are now being put in 
place. The new building is ia beautiful example of dwelling 
house architecture and its lines harmonize very well with those 
of the adjoining church.. The library of the rectory is being 
fitted up by one of the members of the congregHnnaa as a 
memorial of a deceased member of his family. 
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IMPROVEMENTS AT THE TRANSFIGURATION, 
NEW YORK, 


NE of the most interesting of New York’s churches is that 
one that has just celebrated its fifty-second anniversary: 

the Church of the Transfiguration, better known as the “Little 
Chureh around the Corner.” The passer-by on 29th Street, just 
east of Fifth Avenue, will see on the north side of the street a 
long, low, rambling structure, unmistakeably a church, but un- 
like any other city church that he is likely to find in a day’s 
journey. It stands back from the street, and its yard is shaded 
by beautiful trees, in the midst of which a fountain plays, and 
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were it not for the surrounding buildings, that tower above the 
modest spire, one could readily imagine oneself in front of 
some Hnglish church. To enter the church one has to pass 
through a Lich Gate, one of the very few in this country, and a 
shaded walk leads from it to the doorway. 

It is expected that before many months, Transfiguration 
Chureh will have a more imposing exterior than it now has. 
Plans haye been drawn for a new tower which is to be a memo- 
rial of the former rector, the late Rev. Dr. George Hendric 
Houghton, and it would have been built before now had it not 
been that owing to the rise in the prices of building materials, 
the architects advised that the work be deferred until they had 
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dropped again to a point more in keeping with real values. 
With the addition of the projected tower the church building 
will lose the low appearance it now has, and the cross on the 
spire will be above anything in its immediate vicinity. 

The beginning of the work of the Church of the Transfig- 
uration is found in a private house on 24th Street, where the 
late Dr. Houghton began holding service in 1848. In two years 
a church was built and this original church is now a part of the 
nave of the present structure. Additions were made from time 
to time as more room was required, and the church-of to-day has 
the appearance of a number of connected structures, rather than 
one building. Passing into the church, one’s eyes are first 
attracted by the main altar and reredos. The latter is a memo- 
rial of a former parishioner of the church and is made of Caen 
stone elaborately carved. The centre division represents the 
Transfiguration. In the side divisions are figures of St. Mat- 
thew and St. Luke, and above the centre is the crucifix, on one 
side of which is a figure of the Virgin and on the other a figure 
of St. John. The two windows shown at the sides of the altar 
were placed there by the Altar Society in memory of Miss 
Ballou, their first president. In each is shown the figure of an 
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angel swinging a censer, and under them are the inscriptions, 
“Holy, Holy, Holy,” and “Lord God.of Sabaoth.” 

The interior of the Transfiguration is filled with beautiful 
windows and paintings, many of them memorials of friends and 
parishioners of the church. Not the least notable is a windew-on 
the west side of the transept erected by the Player’s Club in 
memory of the late Edwin Booth. It bears a quotation from 
Hamlet. There is another window, erected in memory of an 
actor, on the north aisle. This is a memorial of Harty Mon- 
tague and represents a pilgrim. It bears the inscription: 

“Tf I ask Him to receive me will He say me nay? 
Not till earth and not till Heaven pass away.” 


The popular name of the church, “The Little Church 
Around the Corner,” was obtained in a manner that is familiar, 
to almost all. The incident 
which gave it birth has never 
been forgotten by members 
of the theatrical profession, 
and the church numbers 
among its staunchest friends 
many of that calling. 

The founder of the 
Chureh of the Transfigura- 
tion was succeeded by his 
nephew, the Rev. Dr. George 
Olark Houghton, in 1897. 
Under his leadership the 
work of the parish has been 
carried ,on along the lines 
laid down by the founder 
half a century ago. The 
church is open every day in 
every year from early morn- 
ing till late afternoon. The 
stranger ‘and the wayfarer 
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Echoes of Ghe Missionary Council. 


EXTRACTS FROM ADDRESSES OF THE LATE ARCH- 
BISHOP OF CANTERBURY AT S, P. G, MEETINGS 
OF 1887 AND 1892. 


From Life Benson, pp. 457-461. Vou. II. 


(Quoted by the Bishop of New York at the Missionary Council.) 

There are one or two things which are becoming very plain to 
observers which were by no means obvious in the past. It really 
did commend itself to many great Missionaries in the past that 
the best field for working in was the field of the unsophisticated, the 
simple and the ignorant, and no doubt there is beautiful work, with 
beautiful results, to be done among them; but I believe that is not 
our theory now. 

We have perceived that the reflective mind stored with knowl- 
edge is in the heathen a better field for the work of Christ than 
yacaney and ignorance. The greatest works in the past have been 
done on that principle. The Gospel itself recognizes the fact, be- 
cause it came “in the fulness of time.” It came when the human 
intellect had attained the highest reaches it has ever attained. For 
originality of conception, for keenness of investigation, the old phil- 
osophies, if they have rivals in modern times, have not been sur- 
passed. Better methods have been devised, but human mind-powers 
may well be thought to have reached what may be considered the 
highest stage of development when the Gospel was presented to it. 
Accordingly, we must not make any such great mistake as would be 
involved in the suspending or diminishing of secular education, in 
any part of the world where we give secular education, until that 
secular education is provided in a better way by other means. We 
could, I am persuaded, make no greater mistake than suspending, 
diminishing, or being content with a smaller allowance of those 
studies which expand and inform the mind, in any belief that we can 
do well enough with some small portion, and on that plant the Gos- 
pel of Christ. We cannot plant it half as well on the half-instructed 
as on the most instructed and cultivated intellects. We are learning, 
and every report brings home to us now, what we were not sure of 
even a short time ago. We were not sure of the importance of build- 
ing up schools and universities, as the Church of our forefathers did 
for us. 

It is not so many years that it has been borne in upon us that a 
religious tone of mind, though heathen, is a better field for Christian 
effort than a non-religious tone of mind. We are beginning to per- 
ceive that in those regions where our, race—where Huropeans—are 
destroying belief in the old religions, if they. have not the religion. of 
Christ at hand immediately to substitute they are doing more harm 
to religion than good. It is not true that the mind from which every 
possible superstition has been banished, until it becomes a tabula 
rasa, is in a better state of receptivity for the truths we have in hand 
than the mind which still retains its religious tone, even though the 
modes and shapes under which it lives are untruthful, and in some 
cases even injurious. Any religious tone is the upgrowth of many 
generations. The religious tone in any nation has been gradually 
formed in it, and, for any generation that we may be dealing with, 
it is the offspring of the teaching of old traditions, conveyed by 
teaching and by habits early formed. I fear that, if we have one 
single generation intervening which has no religious habits, no 
thought beyond the graye, no tone which makes it perpetually look 
up to that which is beyond it and above it, we shall find it a harder 
task to convert the children of that generation than to convert the 
polished heathen, however firmly they hold to their old faith. There- 
fore, wherever this Society is at work, I hope it will do its utmost to 
promote schools and universities, and all manner of teaching good for 
the mind of man, until there arises some power which takes this in 
hand and is able to impart such instruction better than we can. 


* * * * * 


Then, again, if our communities in all directions ought to be 
careful about destroying the religious tone of any nation, however 
superstitious, without being ready to replace it, it follows from that 
that we ought to do our utmost to understand the religions we are to 
deal with. These religions are great; they are not trivial. They 
do embody the best thoughts, the best feelings, the best aspirations of 
men through many ages. It is not true that they are ordinarily 
wicked, except by contrast. We know that there may be wickedness 
in and among them, promoted even by their ministers. But we know 
it has been so in Christianity too. We know that in the Christian 
Church itself there have been veins and seams of wickedness which 
haye gone far to make the society they pervaded unpalatable to 
earnest minds. We often do undervalue the importance to mankind 
of such a religion as Mohammedanism. I would say that those who 
know Mohammedanism best, know that in many directions there are 
noble characters formed under its influence—men of justice, men of 
piety, men of truth—whom all who know them intimately respect. 
These characters are the strength of that or of any other religion. 
It is not what is to be found in books, what is to be said or prayed 
in temples; it is the characters that are formed by any religion which 
are are its true strength—the pillar of its strength—among the popu- 


lace. When we find Mohammedanism so hard to break, so irresist- 
ible, so impregnable a citadel, so impenetrable a rock, it is not be- 
cause it is a religion which ministers to pride, to lust and cruelty. 
I deprecate very much our setting to work—I do not believe we shall 
ever succeed if we set to work—hbelieving that the religion of any 
nation which God has allowed to grow up in it, and to be its teacher 
up to this point, until Christianity is ready to approach it—I do 
not believe we should succeed if we held that the religion itself min- 
istered to pride, to lust and cruelty. It would be as reasonable if 
we were to impute to the Gospel the sins of London. We know what 
the sins of Mohammedanism are, but do we not know what the sins 
of London and Europe are? Do we not know what the sins are of 
other places where the Gospel is preached most earnestly and sedu- 
lously? We mistake if we do not look at the root of the evils; we 
must look into the region of human nature, and first accept a religion 
as having done what it could for the moral and spiritual welfare of 
its followers; having done that, and in that spirit, you can moye 
forward, and offer yourselves as those who have a more excellent way 
to present to the nations living in the faith of those old religions. 
Mohammedanism does form high characters. No one can go into.a 
Mohammedan place of worship without being struck by the evidence 
of sincerity, gravity, absorbedness, and solemnity in the worshippers. 
We must not approach them as if they knew they were themselves 
deficient, and that it was only pride and obstinacy that prevented 
them from listening to us. We must go to them acknowledging that 
God has brought them a long way on the road to Him. We must 
take them up where they are, and remember that they do not look 
upon themselves as behind Europeans or the English nation. They 
look upon their sacred book as an advance on Christianity, and 
until we are able to meet them on their own ground, until we have 
thoroughly mastered theirs, until we know exactly what their posi- 
tion has been in the formation of character and thought—unless we 
recognize the deep spring of devotion they exhibit, unless we are 
prepared to find the formation of noble characters among them due 
to the same cause as the formation of noble characters among our- 
selves—we shall have no chance of dealing with a religion like 
Mohammedanism. It is a religion which requires to be thoroughly 
understood and deeply mastered. We want the colleges, we want the 
institutions and the great students who shall fortify and prepare our 
missionaries, to send them out, not with the idea that being English- 
men and Christians they ought at once to carry everything before 
them, but with the notion that they have a fierce battle to fight, a 
hard strife to encounter, and that they must be prepared to follow 
misbeliefs and misunderstanditigs to their very root and origin. The 
stubbornness of the Mohammedans in resisting Christianity gives me 
more hope of what they will be when we have gone to them, properly 
armed to face them—to those who fully believe they could come to 
London and improve it, and give us a purer and better religion than 
our own—their stubbornness in maintaining and supporting their 
religion gives me more hope than the levity with which some nations 


‘are ready to give up old truths and take up a new religion, which 


they think will lead them to Western civilization and wealth. 


WORLD PROBLEMS IN CHINA, AND WHAT THE 
CHURH IS DOING TO SOLVE THEM, 


By THE Rey. J. LAMBrrT ReES, MIssronary TO CHINA. 


(Read at the last evening session of the Missionary Cowncil.) 


The subject on which I am asked to speak is “World Problems 
in China, and What the Church is Doing to Solve Them.” China is 
a country of such vast magnitude, being greater in area than the 
whole continent of Europe, and containing within its borders a 
fourth if not a third of the entire human family, that from its very 
size it claims the attention and the interest of the nations. But-it 
is not on account of its size merely that China is interesting. This 
great country which has been living in almost absolute seclusion 
through the past ages has been: forced in recent years, with the 
onward progress of the world, to enter into relations and come in 
contact with other nations. The period is an unique one. The Hast 
and the West have met. The white and the yellow-races are brought 
into contact with each other. The buoyant, progressive: forces of 
Christendom have been brought into conflict with the dormant strong- 
holds of heathenism. Never before in the history of the world has — 
there been such a spectacle. The Crusades perhaps may be com- 
pared with it. Then we had Christendom against Mohammedanism; 
but now the: conflicting forces are immeasurably larger. That the 
issues may be reached without much carnage and! bloodshed? is the 
earnest prayer of every Christian. 

Such a period as this, as we can at once see, presents many ein 
lems of the most far-reaching significance—world problems we can 
truly call them. China is the home of the yellow race, a race with 
a civilization much older than our own and which is in natural 
mental endowments every whit the equal of the white race. When 
a third of the human race is thus almost suddenly brought into con- 
tact with the rest of the world, there are racial, political, industrial, 
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and commercial problems involved which will take the highest wis- 
dom of the statesman and philosopher to solve. 

But we as members of the Church of Christ are chiefly concerned 
with the religious problems which this conflict involves. Our object 
is to propagate Christianity amongst the Chinese, and to bring them 
within the fold of the Christian Church. What are the difficulties 
which stand in our way as we endeayor to do this?—for the diffi- 
culties constitute the problems. 

The first difficulty that strikes us is the gigantic character of 
the task,—the bringing in of the yellow race to the Christian Church. 
It is very difficult for us to form a clear conception of the population 
of China. China is almost a world in itself. And not only is the 
population vast but there is a coherence about it that is unknown 
in Western lands. Every individual is linked to his fellows by the 
custom of mutual responsibility which prevails in the country. In- 
dividual freedom is reduced to a minimum in China. When a man 
wishes to do anything that is unusual—to become a Christian for 
instance—he will have his father and his mother, his uncles and his 
aunts, his cousins, his friends, and his neighbors, all combining to 
bring pressure upon him to cause him to change his purpose. The 
penalty which they can inflict upon him is severe in the extreme. 
His name, if. he refuses to listen to the admonitions of his elders, 
will be erased from the register of the clan; that is, he will be dis- 
owned by the family. This is very much the same as if in our home 
lands, parents were to feel obliged to turn a son or a daughter out 
of the family for some grievous immorality. You can imagine, then, 
how difficult it is, especially for those who are high in social circles 
in China, to become Christians. 

On account of this custom of mutual responsibility, there is a 
wonderful sameness and homogeneity about the people. This same- 
ness is seen not only in their customs and in their dress, but also it 
is imprinted on their physical features. From North to South, from 
East to West, one sees the same Mongolian features, the same 
straight black hair, the same oblique eyes; such is the result of the 
milleniums of social bondage to which the people have been sub- 
jected! Imagine four hundred millions of this same type of people 
bound to each other in this way! One feels when in China that one 
is in the presence of a mass of humanity, to move a part of which 
means to move the whole. The inertia which it offers to any force 
brought to bear upon it is enormous. 

What then should be our feeling as we face this gigantic task? 
Is it»to be a feeling of hopelessness and despondency? Are we over- 
come by a desire to shirk our responsibility and to evade our duty? 
When the Master tells us “Go ye into all the world,” are we inclined 
to answer, “Let China be excepted’? Nay, rather let the very mag- 
nitude of the task stir us into activity; for here there is scope for 
us to show our loyalty and our devotion to our Lord. 

Let us narrow the field of our vision, for the sake of the clear- 
ness, to the Yangtsze Valley, for this, as far as the Anglican Church 
is concerned, is the recognized sphere of the American Church. The 
English Church is working in the North, in the West, and in the 
South. The American Church has the proyinces of Kiangsu, Anhui, 
Hupeh, and the Northern parts of Kiangsi and Hunan. 

‘ Here in this valley of the Yangtsze there is a population of about 
one hundred and twenty millions, or about a third of the whole 
population of the Chinese empire. For the evangelization of this 
mass of people, as far as the Anglican Church is concerned, the 
American Church is responsible. There are problems in connection 
with missionary work in China which it is the duty of those who 
are working in the field to work out, but you can at once see that 
it is the duty of the Church at home to do its best to find a solution 
to this one. It is a rule in military tactics not to attack an enemy 
unless the general has a force sufliciently strong to warrant a rea- 
sonable hope of success. In the face of the gigantic task that is to 
be accomplished, is the American Church putting forth a reasonable 
force to accomplish it? Are we in the sight of God doing all that 
lies in our power to bring these millions of heathen people into the 
Christian Church? 

The next problem in the evangelization of China that I shall 
mention is racial prejudice. It is a fact of common observation that 
when two different races are brought together there is often between 
them a feeling of ‘alienation and of prejudice. Yet more often than 
not, this is the result of ill treatment on the part of the superior 
race. During the early intercourse of the West with China there 
was no prejudice of this kind discernible. Marco Polo, an European 
who traveled in China many centuries ago, was made a high man- 
darin there. Other Europeans who came after him were also re- 

_seived with high honors. In recent times however this has com- 
pletely changed. At present there exists, undoubtedly, what, gener- 
ally speaking, may be called racial prejudice. 

Now I do not blame any nation or any class of people for the crea- 
tion of this feeling. Possibly it grew from the fact that European 

“nations had to protect their growing commercial and other interests, 

which the Chinese government, owing to ils corruption, was itself un- 
able to do. Whatever may have been its cause it is undeniable that it 
now exists, and one has to be a resident but fora short time in the 
treaty ports before he will realize the existence of a very wide separa- 
tion between the white and the yellow races. 

But although this is true, I feel sure that I am right in saying 
that the missionary feels it the least. At first on entering a new 
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place, or during a season of popular excitement, he may feel it and 
suffer from it; but after settling down in the city, or the town, or the 
village, whilst doing his quiet work, it practically becomes non-exis- 
tent for him. During the ten years I have worked in China I have 
personally suffered but very little from it.: It is possible for the 
foreign missionary to work in the school, in the college, or in the 
parish, and practically to forget that he is working amongst an alien 
race. The key to the solution of racial prejudice in its connection 
with missionary work in China lies in the very Christianity which 
we present to the Chinese. When we go to them and work amongst 
them in the spirit of the Master, the prejudice disappears and the 
problem is solved. Yea more than this, I feel sure that the key to the 
solution of the racial prejudice which very soon must engage the 
closest attention of the statesman as he is trying to solve one of the 
subtlest of international problems, lies in the same fact. Missionary 
work, which has been maliciously represented as the chief cause of 
racial prejudice and international misunderstandings, will be found 
to be the destroyer of prejudice, and the Christian religion will be- 
come the great unifying bond amongst the nations of the earth. 

The next class of problems to which I shall refer is the sup- 
porting of native religions by Christianity. What shall be the exact, 
attitude of Christianity towards ethnic religions? 

This is a problem which for a long time has engaged the close atten- 
tion of religious thinkers. Many friendly critics at home have thought 
that we are too uncompromising in the mission field. It has been 
thought that we ought to incorporate that which is best and true in 
the native religions in the formation of a national Christianity in 
the countries in which we labor. 

Now this is a very beautiful conception, but I feel sure that close 
acquaintance with the actual state of things in the mission fields 
would convince any critic that we are doing all that we can and in- 
deed all that is possible in this direction. What after all is meant by 
incorporating in Christianity that which is best in the native 
religions? It is obvious that the sacred canon is forever closed, and 
however high and noble many portions of the sacred literature of the 
Chinese may be, these cannot be placed alongside of and incorporated 
with our Bible. Neither can any modification be made in the organi- 
zation, the orders, and the sacraments of the Church. These have 
come down to us from apostolic times, and are, we believe, of divine 
authority. No! Christianity has been uncompromising in every 
land, and its very strength consists in the fact that it has kept itself 
pure and unalloyed amongst the heresies and superstitions of the 
ages. 

What we try to do, however, is to study the native religions, and 
to make use of what truth we find in them in our preaching to the 
heathen; just as St. Paul, when he found an altar to the Unknown 
God, made use of this in his preaching to the Athenians. We enforce 
and illustrate and enlarge on these truths so as to prepare the way 
for the admission of the full light of Christian truth. Never, I 
think, has any missionary of the American Church been guilty of 
making a direct attack on the native religions. Our policy rather is 
to be conciliatory whilst uncompromising; to work out the false by 
bringing in the true. The religions of China especially may be re- 
garded as intended in the providence of God as forerunners of Christi- 
anity, and as preparing the way for the introduction of the Christian 
Church. Confucianism, strictly speaking, is a system of ethical phil- 
osophy, and as a theory of morality it is certainly a very noble one. 
The moral ‘precepts which it contains may be favorably compared 
with the moral precepts of the New Testament. 

But this is the theoretical side of Confucianism only. In no 
country is practical morality so low as in China, in no country is 
there such moral paralysis. This shows us that the knowledge of 
what is right does not ensure right doing. Here is the opportunity of 
Christianity. It comes in to supply the moral energy that is needful ; 
for Christianity claims not only that it imparts a knowledge of what 
is right, but that it supplies the power to do it. In the Christian 
Church a man is brought into spiritual contact with the Sayiour— 
through the grace that is received in this spiritual union, the char- 
acter is transformed, and power is received to shun the wrong and do 
the right. 

Taoism teaches that there is a way of transforming the baser 
substanees into precious metals. Many of the old alchemists of 
China have spent their lives in fusing and forging brass in the hope 
of transforming it into silver and in doing the same with silver in the 
hope of turning it into gold. The Taoists again believe that it 
is possible for a man, by partaking of what is called the elixir of 
immortality, to be so changed in his physical constitution as to be- 
come immortal. “Chang sheng pu lao’—to be always living without 
becoming old—is the motto of the Taoists. Emperors have sent out 
embassies into distant places to search for this elixir of immor- 
tality, so that partaking of it they themselves might become immor- 
tal. These are superstitions, but do we not see in them the natural 
instincts of the human soul seeking for its high prerogative—a sort 
of foreshadowing of the truth that this human frame of ours is des- 
tined for eternal life, that this corruptible must put on incorruption, 
that this mortal must put on immortality? 

, Buddhism endeavors to find a relief from suffering and pain, and 
according to its teaching, the only way in which this relief can be 
obtained, is by being rid altogether of our existence—by being ab- 
sorbed into Nirvana, as it is said. "The root of all pain, they say, is 
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in self-consciousness, in being, in existing at all; and the only hope of 
deliverance is to be rid of existence, to lose our self-consciousness in 
the great All, as the bubble on the surface of the ocean when it 
breaks, loses itself in the immensity of the waters. 

Now in these Hindu speculations, for Buddhism in the first 
instance came from India, we find, amongst many wild theories and 
superstitions, a great deal that is akin to Christianity, and which 
forms a preparation for it. Christianity, too, seeks to deliver men 
from pain and suffering; but it does this not through the extinction 
of the individual, but by delivering him from sin. Even in the 
speculation about absorption into Nirvana, do we not find an expres- 
sion of a longing of the soul, the full satisfaction to which we find in 
our holy religion—to be one with God, “that God may be all in all’? 

There is one feature in Chinese religious life that I would point 
out as being a problem of special difficulty; and that is ancestral 
worship. The Chinese believe that the departed ancestors exercise an 
influence for evil or for good over the living. They therefore worship 
the dead, and endeavor to propitiate them with sacrifices and obla- 
tions. In every household throughout the empire there is a shrine 
to the departed, and this forms one of the main obstacles in the way 
of the progress of Christianity. The Chinese believe this more seri- 
ously than they believe anything else in their religions, A Westerner 
may laugh at the folly of many of the superstitions in the temples 
and they will often join in the laugh; but no one dares to laugh at 
ancestral worship. This is a real and a serious thing to them, and 
the first thing they say to any one who wishes to become a Christian 
is, that he renounces his ancestors. The difficulty is a great one, and 
all the more because, although a superstition, it is the source of so 
much that is good and noble in Chinese life. 

But even in this we find an indication of a great truth that is 
expressed in Christianity. The human soul somehow or other refuses 
to believe that the father, the mother, and the dear ones who have 
departed from this world, are lost for ever; and ancestral worship 
amongst the Chinese is the groping after the truth that is implied in 
this conviction. In our Creed we say that we believe in the Com- 
munion of Saints. We believe that the Church of Christ, visible and 
invisible, is one; that there is a communion not only between all the 
living, but between the living and the dead; that we are all one in 
Christ Jesus. Herein lies the solution to this difficult problem in 
China. The Chinese Christians know that they do not in any true 
sense renounce their ancestors, but that they are brought, when they 
join the Christian Church, into the eternal fellowship of the saints 
of God. 

The last problem in connection with Christian work in China 
that I would indicate, is the danger that the Chinese will accept the 
material side of our civilization whilst rejecting its moral and spirit- 
ual side. This is a problem of the future rather than of the imme- 
diate present, China, with conservative doggedness, has long refused 
to accept even the material benefits of our civilization. But this, 
there is no doubt, will change. China will be forced into the comity 
of nations. She will see the advantage of railways and telegraphs, 
of an army and a navy, of naval and military schools, of opening 
mines and of encouraging industries. But many see in this the great 
problem of the future, China, still remaining heathen, but skilled in 
military matters and armed with all the modern appliances of war, 
will, it is supposed, be a danger to the whole world. There will, it 
is imagined, be the same racial antagonism, but the superiority of 
force will no longer be in the hands of the white race. There will 
be no common spiritual principles to which to appeal. ‘The ideals 
of the two races will remain widely different; and then indeed, it is 
thought, we shall have a world problem in the truest sense of the 
word. 

Without at all minimizing the importance of what this future 
problem may be, I would say that the solution of it undoubtedly lies 
in the missionary work of the Christian Church. There may be a 
transition time when China will accept only the material side of our 
civilization and when she will be a source of danger to other nations. 
But this will give way, we hope, to better things. Education and 
enlightenment cannot but do good to the country, and the acceptance 
of our material civilization cannot but prepare the way for the ac- 
ceptance of the moral and the spiritual. The great law enunciated in 
Holy Writ applies here; first the material, then the spiritual; 
first the earthly, and then the heavenly. The Christian Church is 
already a power in the land; and what is now the despised and the 
rejected may be the empire, yea the salvation of the world. 


T have not dealt specially with the present troubles in China. This 
is not because I minimize their gravity, for nothing in the history of 
the intercourse of foreign nations with China has occurred to equal in 
gravity and atrocity the present disturbances. I have omitted referring 
specially to them, partly because I think they are dealt with in the 
deeper problems which I have mentioned, and partly because these 
troubles will, no doubt, before very long come to an end, and mission- 
ary work will go on as before, facing and solving its old problems. 
In so far as these troubles have been a persecution against the 
Christian Church, the history of persecutions will undoubtedly be 
repeated in the results. Persecutions are dreadful to contemplate 
in themselves; but they eventually redound to the good of the Church. 
After this period of bloodshed and outrage we may well expect a 
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period of brilliant success in the history of Christian missions in 
China. 

To Christianize China; this is our aim. To bring about the 
salvation of the yellow race, morally, spiritually, as well as materi- 
ally; to see that great oriental empire placed on the only founda- 
tion upon which it can be firm and at the same time develop and 
progress. “In God we trust,” is the motto that is inscribed on many of 
the coins of the United States; and may the day never dawn when there 
will be any other foundation to the social fabric of this great nation 
than faith in God. To see the same principle made the foundation 
of the social fabric of China is our great desire. This alone can 
regenerate the individual, purify the social life of the people, and re- 
form the State. Christianity was the entrance of a new principle 
into the world; and owing to this principle, the entire course of 
history was changed. This transforming power has entered the great 
empire of China, and its beneficent imfluence can be already dis- 
cerned. 

“My word shall not return unto Me void, but it shall accom- 
plish that which I please, and it shall prosper in the thing whereto 
I sent it.” 

This is God’s promise and it will be fulfilled in China. 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR CLERGYMEN. 
By tue Rey. Rost. B. SNowpeEn. 


(: course it is understood that the duties of a parish priest 
are especially of a spiritual nature. His preparation in the 
Seminary has always been designed to qualify him for these. 

There are, however, many matters of a business character 
which necessarily come before a rector. He is by law the head 
of a vestry, and he should be a leader in all the temporal affairs 
which are essential to the stability and growth of the parish. 
To act intelligently with those who are associated with him he 
should have understanding of affairs. The secular life of a 
parish may not be as important as its spiritual life, but the two 
are intimately connected. 

A factor in the usefulness of a church is its site, which 
should be chosen with great care. Its purchase involves a 
knowledge of various matters of business, such as searching of 
title, drawing of deeds, placing of mortgage, if necessary. I 
knew a young clergyman who, proposing to buy a site, was 
surprised when I told him that prudence required that there 
should be a search of the title. I knew a parish where donation 
was made to it of a plot on which to build, but no complete deed 
was delivered to the corporation on account of some objection, 
and therefore no deed was recorded. Nevertheless, the parish 
went ahead and built, occupying ground to which they had no 
legal right whatever. 

Some knowledge of the practical details of building should 
be possessed by a parish priest. He may not need to study 
architecture in all its various lines, but he should know how a. 
church building can be constructed with a view to economy. 
substantiability, tastefulness, and convenience. The drawing 
of contracts, the supply of materials and their kind, and a 
multitude of other details have to be considered; and a rector 
should have a fair understanding of these. A church whose 
construction is left entirely to laymen is often but poorly fitted 
for the uses of worship. 

The gathering of funds and their wise appropriation are 
also matters which enter into the life of a parish priest. If 
things go wrong here, the hindrance to the whole work is great, 
and they often do go wrong simply because the rector has no 
knowledge of business. Sometimes this deficiency on his part 
is taken advantage of; sometimes affairs are left to him and he 
blunders in their management. 

These suggestions, which some may consider quite obvious, 
are made with the view of urging another suggestion, which is, 
that special instruction in the Seminary should be given on all 
these matters of business that are thus connected with the life 
of a parish priest. Probably some reference to them may now 
occasionally be made in Professors’ rooms, but there should be 
systematic instruction given on these and kindred heads. A 
separate chair for this may be too much to ask, but it should 
at least be added to some department, in order that the young 
men of the Church entering her ministry may be prepared to 
push the secular interests of parishes with an intelligent action 
that will command the respect and coédperation of intelligent 
laymen. 


OH, THE littleness of the lives that we are living! Oh, the way 
in which we fail to comprehend, or, when we do comprehend, deny to 
ourselves the bigness of that thing which it is to be a man, to be a 
child of God—Phillips Brooks. 


\ 
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of the writer This rule will be invariably adhered to. The Editor is not responsible 


or the opinions expressed, but yet reserves the right to exercise discretion as t 
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BISHOP SEABURY AND RESERVATION. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


N THE August number of The American Churchman, pub- 
lished in Fond du Lac, there appeared an article on the 
Reservation of the Blessed Sacrament, in which it was stated 
that Bishop Seabury had adopted the expression, “We and all 
others who” in preference to “whosoever” in his version of the 
Scottish Liturgy set forth for the use of the Diocese of Con- 
necticut, with a view to sanctioning Reservation, and that his 
son (!), the late Dr. Samuel Seabury, stated to his students in 
the General Theological Seminary that Bishop Seabury had 
made this change with this intention. As I had seen statements 
of the same sort before, and wished to know whether they had 
any solid foundation, I sent the paper to my friend, Dr. Sea- 
bury, the son of the Dr. Samuel Seabury referred to, and asked 
for his comments. He has kindly given them, and with his per- 
mission, I send them herewith to you. 
The Bishop’s House, Rock Point, 
Burlington, Vt., Oct. 23, 1900. 


Extract FROM THE Lerrer or THE Rey. Dr. SeABuRY. 


GerorcE B. JOHNSON. 


“With regard to the article in the August number of the 
American Churchman which you were kind enough to send me, 
it is doubtful to my mind whether it is worth answering at all. 
It is so transparently inconclusive that I should think it would 
have no power of persuasion except for one already persuaded. 
The only occasion for remarks upon the article by me is afforded 
by the apparent attempt of its author to conjure with the names 
of Bishop Seabury and Dr. Samuel Seabury so that it may be 
understood that they were believers in and promoters of the 
notion which he is fain to establish. Statements like those of 
the article, which, unsupported by evidence, purport to affirm not 
only what was done and said, but also what was intended, by 
those who have long since departed this life, draw largely upon 
the credulity of the reader. To offer what Dr. Seabury is said 
to have said as to what Bishop Seabury intended, appears to be 
somewhat lame. 

“Bishop Seabury died in 1796; the Dr. Seabury referred to 
in the article was born in 1801; Bishop Seabury having been, 
not his father as stated in the article, but his grandfather. It 
is possible, of course, and numerous are the instances of it, that 
opinions and statements may be handed down by tradition from 
grandfather, through father, to son; and if any evidence were 
offered to show that such was the case in this instance, one 
might feel obliged to accept the tradition of such an opinion or 
statement for what either might be worth. But to say that Dr. 
Seabury ‘told students that his father’ (meaning his grand- 
father) ‘had had this clause put in for this purpose,’ is a state- 
ment which two or more students ought to be produced to verify ; 
or else, no such verification being presented, it is a statement 
which is worth as much as the word of the author ean be worth 
on a subject of which it is apparent that he himself knows 
nothing; and if he could have offered any testimony more direct 
than his own, it is presumed that he would have preferred to do 
so rather than to depend upon such a very indefinite piece of 
hearsay evidence as he has presented. 

“Dr. Seabury held his Professorship in the Seminary for 
about ten years before the date of his death in 1872. If then, 
students were so told by him as alleged, it must have been during 


a period of between seventy and eighty years after the date of 


the act claimed to have been performed by Bishop Seabury with 
the specific intent assigned. The implication would seem to be 
that Dr. Seabury’s knowledge of Bishop Seabury’s intent had 
been derived from tradition, as otherwise the testimony of any 
other ‘very able Doctor of Divinity’ would have served the pur- 
pose equally well. But if such were the case, I cannot help 
thinking it a little remarkable that Dr. Seabury should have 
omitted to transmit this important idea to the next generation, 
to which it was his good pleasure to be extremely full and precise 
in the information which he loved to communicate, as to all 
that related to the feelings and principles of a revered ancestor. 
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To say that I never heard such an intent ascribed to Bishop 
Seabury by my father as to the matter referred to, although I 
also had the honor of being one of his ‘students,’ is indeed no 
evidence that he did not believe, or had not expressed to others 
the belief, that Bishop Seabury had the intent ascribed to him. 
But perhaps the statement on my part of the absence of any 
such intimation to me, may somewhat strengthen the probability 
that my father had no such intimation to give. And while I 
have no desire to attempt the impossibility of proving a nega- 
tive, I still think I may be justified in indicating the extreme 
improbability of this affirmative. 


“Apart from any inference which may be justly drawn 
from my father’s exceptional reticence to me in this case, it is 
important to remember that a statement in regard to the com- 
munication of another, is most unlikely to be true when it 
attributes to that other an assertion which is in itself entirely 
improbable. That Bishop Seabury ‘had had this clause put in 
for this purpose’ is so essentially improbable, as to make it al- 
most impossible to believe that any one could say that he had 
so acted with this intent. I say almost impossible, because the 
writer of the article referred to has shown that it is possible to 
make that statement. 

“T do not care to discuss either the general question of 
Reservation or the bearing upon it of the phrase quoted, further 
than such discussion may bear upon the probability as to Bishop 
Seabury’s intent in the action ascribed to him. But I would like 
to point out that the question of the idea of Reservation being 
sanctioned by the Prayer of Consecration, depends entirely upon 
the construction of the word ‘this,’ and not upon the use of the 
words ‘we and all others, which are attributed to him. The 
substitution of ‘we and all others,’ for ‘whosoever,’ as in the 
Scottish Office, infers nothing one way or the other as to this 
point. ‘Whosoever’ includes those who are absent and those who 
are present, as well as the phrase, ‘we and all others.’ That 
either phrase has in view only the particular Celebration at 
which it is used, and not the Institution of Christ wheresoever 
observed, is the point to be determined by evidence. Certainly 
‘this Holy Communion’ is a phrase which may mean either this 
Holy Communion which Christ had provided for His Church, 
or this particular use of that provision now being made. If it 
mean the former, the words whosoever, and we and all others, 
are equally appropriate to express the reference to all partakers 
of Christ’s Holy Communion. If it mean the latter, the same 
might be said with respect to the application of these words to 
those then present in the church, and to those out of the church 
to whom the Consecrated Elements might be carried—if these 
words contained the only expression of the mind of the Church 
on the subject, and if there were evidence suflicient to show that 
the words were inserted with this limited signification. 

“As to the word this referring simply to the particular Com- 
munion then and there proceeding, no evidence appears to have 
been offered. The statement that ‘in Scotland the Sacrament, 
as in the primitive Church, was reserved and carried to the 
sick,’ certainly supplies no such evidence as to the meaning of 
the Seottish Rite. The same statement might be made, in the 
like general terms, with regard to England—though the words 
referred to are not in the English book. The same statement 
might perhaps be made with regard to Connecticut, though 
would possibly be less credible, particularly as the Concordat 
referred to between Bishop Seabury and the Scottish Bishops 
refrains from touching the point. But that either the Scottish 
or American Prayer of Consecration intended to limit the sig- 
nification of the words ‘this Holy Communion’ to the observance 
at any given time and place proceeding, and thus to imply that 
some beside those then present in the church might be partakers 
of the particular Klements then Consecrated, cannot be allowed 
unless such limitation is consistent with the mind of the Church 
otherwise expressed. The distinct prohibition in the Rubric 
that any part of the Consecrated Elements remaining after the 
Communion just completed, shall be carried out of the church, 
and the equally distinct requirement that what so remaineth 
shall then and there be consumed, would seem to preclude the 
possibility that the Prayer of Consecration was worded as it is 
for the purpose of providing for the case of those who might be 
partakers out of the church, of those Consecrated Elements 
which the Rubrie at the same time provided should be wholly 
consumed within the church. But whether this inference be 
correct or not, the fact remains that substantially the same pro- 
vision for the consumption of the Elements within the church 
is contained in the Scottish Prayer Book, as is made in the 
American Prayer Book. From which it follows that the act 
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attributed to Bishop Seabury of changing the word whosoever in 
the Scottish office, into the words we and all others in the Amer- 
ican office, could not have been made with the intent ascribed to 
him, inasmuch as such change had no possible effect-upon the 
lawfulness of the practice of participation by persons out of the 
church of the Elements consecrated within the church. 


“The endeavor to evade the effect of the mandatory Rubric 
upon the construction of the phrase in the Prayer of Consecra- 
tion, by assuming that both contemplate the removal of portions 
of the Consecrated Elements from the church either before or 
after the point of time at which the Rubric becomes operative, 
although in my humble judgment extremely disingenuous, does 
not affect the question of the interpretation of the word ‘this, 
which is essential to the understanding both of ‘whosoever,’ 
and ‘we and all others.’ Yet it has been attempted to sustain the 
inference from the change of the Scottish prayer, by equally 
inconclusive reference to a change of the English Rubric. It 
appears to be claimed in the article under consideration, that 
the English Rubric prohibits removal, or Reservation for the 
purposes of removal; and it is averred that Bishop Seabury so 
altered the Rubric as to make it conform to the insertion at- 
tributed to him in the prayer, and thus ‘legalized Reservation.’ 
If the alteration in the prayer is of no significance it is hardly 
worth while to contend that the Rubric was changed to conform 
to it; and even so, such alteration of the Rubric can be of no 
consequence unless the alteration imports a plain change in the 
law. The alteration of the Rubric, however, will appear upon 
any candid comparison of its form in the English and American 
Books to possess no such foree. The English Rubric making 
provision in one sentence for two distinct things, the disposition 
of the unconsecrated, and of the Consecrated, Bread and Wine, 
naturally refers to that which is to be consumed, as that which 
remains of what was Consecrated. Whereas the American 
Rubric, not referring to this distinction, deals only and directly 
with the disposition of that which was Consecrated, and natur- 
ally begins a sentence by allusion to what remains of this, as 
remaining after the Communion. If the two Rubrics be com- 
pared* it must appear that there is no difference as to the dispo- 
sition of the remainder of the Consecrated Elements; and that 
the American phrase ‘after the Communion,’ simply denotes the 
point of time at which that disposition is to be made, and does 
not recognize any removal or Reservation for removal, any more 
than the English phrase does. It would be just as easy to argue 
from the English Rubric, that the words ‘if any remain of that 
which was Consecrated’ could not refer to that which had been 
removed or reserved for removal, because it could not properly 
be said to remain; as it is to argue that the American words 
if any of the Consecrated Bread and Wine remain after the 
Communion’ exclude that which, as having been removed or 
reserved for removal, is to be understood not to remain: and I 
believe that such argumentation is not wholly unknown in Eng- 
land. But whether so or not, the words of the English Rubric 
admit the inference quite as well as those of the American 
Rubric; and since it has been assumed that the practice con- 
tended for is prohibited by the English Rubric, it cannot be 
contended that the change cited could have legalized it in the 
American Church. 


“Tt seems therefore (without commenting upon the absurd 
claim that any act of Bishop Seabury could have ‘legalized’ any 
provision of an enactment deriving its authority from the con- 
currence of the two Houses of General Convention) so entirely 
beyond the bounds of probability that the Bishop should have 
imagined himself to be carrying out the intent which has been 
ascribed to him, that the statement said to have been made by 
his grandson Dr. Seabury, some three quarters of a century 
afterward, that the Bishop did act in pursuance of this intent, 
is proportionably unlikely to be true. A statement so careless 
and misleading appears to me extremely reprehensible.” 


ENGLISH. AMERICAN, 


And if any of the Bread and 
Wine remain wunconsecrated, the 
Curate shall have it to his own 
use: but if any remain of that 
which was consecrated, it shall not 
be carried out of the church, but 
the priest and such other of the 
communicants as he shall then call 
unto him shall, immediately after 
the Blessing, reverently eat and 
drink the same, 


And if any of the Consecrated 
Bread and Wine remain after the 
Communion, it shall not be carried 
out of the church; but the minister 
and other communicants shall, im- 
mediately after the Blessing, rev- 
erently eat and drink the same. 


- taken.” 
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CHURCH SCHOOLS. 

To the Editor of the Living Church: 
Ce reverend head of Grafton Hall is a witness to my conten- 

tion that our Church Schools are expensive. The fact that 
some men prefer to pay more and refuse to send their children 
to a $300 school proves nothing. St. Mark’s, Southboro’, is 
crowded, and I certainly did not mean to say that all Church 
Schools should be cheap. What I meant to bring out was that 
they are too expensive for the ordinary man’s purse, and I think 
Mr. Rogers’ letter is a witness to this; that they are boarding 
schools and that many parents prefer to keep their children at 
home; that we have need of endowed Church institutions which 
could give a $500 education for $200. Without endowments, I 
do not believe that any school can.do this, and I would never 
send any child of mine to a cheap unendowed school; I should 
prefer the public school, and trust to my ability to train them 
in a godly way at home. This is exactly what thousands of 
Church people are doing. H. P. ScratcHury. 

Newark, N. J., Oct. 29, 1900. 


ADMIRAL SAMPSON. 


EFERRING to your editorial in Tur Living CuurcH Oct. 

27th, in regard to Admiral Sampson, I desire to state that 
you are entirely mistaken in your facts. Admiral Sampson, 
together with every Captain who served under him, has not 
“been punished” for the lack of qualities, which you state to be 
“want of tact and of magnanimity in reporting the news of San- 
tiago.” You are simply one of the present generation who have 
failed to grasp the facts of the case. I suggest that you read 
the Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, U. 8. 
Navy Department, 1898, and become better instructed. It would 
be a good thing for our Navy, and for our Country,if that report 
was made the basis of editorials dealing with the subject in 
hand, rather than the carefully manufactured popular opinion 
of to-day. Respectfully, | Aurrep Lee Roycs, U.S.N. 


[Just why the foregoing should be deemed appropriate to THH LIVING 
CuurcH, we fail to perceive. To deny that Admiral Sampson is being 
“punished” is simply to maintain that the unhappy lack of appreciation 
shown him by the American people does not hurt. Lieutenant Hobson 
spoke of him as ‘‘slowly dying of a broken heart.’’ We did not say that 
the ‘punishment’? was just, and spoke only of his ‘‘seeming want of tact 
and magnanimity.’” We distinctly stated our belief that history would 
vindicate him, of course implying that he deserves more appreciation than 
he is to-day receiving. These are the only ‘facts’? which we stated, and 
if we are mistaken it can only be (a) because Sampson ‘‘failed to do his 
duty,’’ which we denied; or (b) that he deserves the lack of appreciation 
of the American people, which also we denied; or (c) that history will 
not ‘vindicate him’ and rank him with Dewey and Schley, which we 
asserted. As these are the only ‘facts’? which we stated it would be 
interesting to learn which of them it was in which we ‘‘are entirely mis- 
We still continue to do Admiral Sampson the justice of believing 
each one of them to be true.—Hpiror L. C.J 


THE REAL PRESENCE. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 
N your issue of Oct. 20th, under the head of “Pamphlets,” you 
make two counts against my tract on The Teaching of the 
New Testament and Prayer Book on the Real Presence: 1st, 
that the “doctrine of the Real Presence is confounded with 
Transubstantiaticn”; 2nd, that “the whole history of the subject 
seems misunderstood by the writer.” 

As to the first point, let the tract speak for itself. On page 
34 I say: 

“And it should be especially observed that all of the teaching 
from the Prayer Book, and by the distinguished theologians quoted 
is not only opposed to the Roman view of the Real Presence, but to 
the view now held by those of our own Church who call themselves 
Catholics, which view they style an ‘objective presence,’ not material, 
but spiritual. Nevertheless it is a presence in the:elements upon the 
altar, under or in the bread and wine, and which presence some of the 
writers of this school of theology define in almost precisely the terms 
that the Church of Rome does.” 

Now, I submit to any candid reader if there is not here 
recognized a clear distinction between Transubstantiation, or 
the Roman view, and that held by the Ritualists. At the same 
time the intelligent: Editor of Tue Lrvinc Cuurcn is not ignor- 
ant of the fact that some of the school of theologians here re- 
ferred to indorse the term Transubstantiation, and the whole 
doctrine of the Real Presence, as defined by the Tridentine 
Council. I have recently received a tract which claims that 
Thomas Aquinas held essentially the doctrine which Rome holds, 
which is defined as Transubstantiation, and that this is not 
opposed to the doctrine of the Anglican Church, and the Rey. — 
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Dr. Mortimer, in his book entitled Catholic Faith and Practice, 
while objecting to this term, says that in the Eucharist, “by 
the operation of the Holy Ghost the bread and wine are con- 
verted into the Body and Blood of Christ.” 

Secondly, in regard to the question of ane 
the history of the Real Presence ? 

The Editor of Tur Living Cuurce knows Pesos well 
that the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper was discussed and re- 

discussed for centuries, from the fathers in the third and fourth 
century up to the scholastic theologians of the middle ages, by 
Popes and Bishops, priests and monks of various orders, by 
such men as Beringer, Duns Scotus, Rutraum, Thomas 
Aquinas, and others, often with the greatest bitterness, until the 
various opinions and controversies culminated in the decree of 
Transubstantiation at the fourth Lateran Council, 1215, when 
this definition was imposed upon the whole Western Church; 
and that Rome made it the crucial test of heresy on the part 
of those who denied it. It was this doctrine of the Church of 
Rome, whose rejection sent thousands and tens of thousands to 
torture and to the stake. I do not think I have mistaken or 
misunderstood history in this particular. If I have I would be 
glad to have the Editor show wherein. 

It is true I have used a strong expression in saying that 
the doctrine as now held and taught by the Catholic School is 
as far from that of the New Testament and the Prayer Book as 
“Night from darkness.” Light and darkness in Holy Scripture 
stand for truth and error, and when we see what representative 
men of the Catholic School, so-called, teach, as Dr. Mortimer 
for example, I do not think the expression any too strong. On 
page 241 of his book he says: 

“The sacrifice in the Holy Eucharist is altogether the same in 
nature as that which our Lord offered upon the cross. For the 
same Lamb of God is offered who on the cross offered Himself to 
take away the sins of the world, the same Body which was born of 
Mary and crucified on Calvary, the same precious Blood which was 
there shed, and there is the same Priest (though now acting medi- 
ately), and the same Victim. So that we may say that the sacrifice 
of the Holy Eucharist is not a repetition of that on the cross but 
identical with it.” 

Again he says on page 37, speaking of this sacrifice: 

“It is a propitiatory sacrifice for the quick and the dead; that 
is, it is offered in expiation and satisfaction for the sins of those in 
God’s Church on earth and in purgatory.” 

Could any Roman priest state in plainer words what this 
Church of ours condemns, than this writer in these words? 
What this Church explicitly condemns he advocates, and I 
firmly believe that in all of its teaching, the Prayer Book is 
loyal to the Scriptures; and hence I denounce such teaching as 
erroneous and as far from the truth as light from darkness. 

I have not confounded the doctrine of the “Objective Pres- 
ence” with Transubstantiation, but to my mind the difference 
between them is not worth contending about, for the outcome 
so far as worship is concerned, is essentially the same; for if 
Christ is really present on the altar to be worshipped, in or 
under the veils of bread and wine, if His Body and Blood, His 
Soul and Divinity, are in every wafer and every drop or sip of 
wine as contended, then, as Bishop Hopkins, one of the most 
learned Bishops of the American Church, said many years ago, 
we have, as in the Roman Church, 

“The same fear of awful profanation if a crumb or drop should 
fall, the same solemn reverence for the holiness of the altar and 
vessels, the same genuflections on approaching them, the same ven- 
eration for the priesthood, to whom such a marvelous prerogative 
is given, and if the express law of the Church did not forbid it, the 
same Reservation in the consecrated pyx, and the same homage to 
the Oorpus Christi in public procession” ; 
or in other words, all the accessories of the mass as celebrated 
in the Roman Church. That in some places now, in our own 
Church we have all these, is well known to the Editor of THE 
Living CuurcH, and in fact to every. intelligent Churchman 

throughout the land. 
es Obsta principiis—“resist beginnings”—is a wise maxim, and 
if it had been heeded years ago we should not now have the dis- 
tractions and conflicts, the divisions and bitter controversies, 
which have broken the peace of the Church and threaten a 
schism in England, or an apostasy of large numbers to the 
Roman communion. Gro. H. McKnicur. 
Elmira, October, 1900. 


[We cannot at this time enter into a prolonged discussion of the 
subject. We may, however, make two brief remarks. (a) We attach 
much more importance than Dr. McKnight does to the difference between 
the Anglican assertion of a Real Presence and the Roman attempt to define 
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the mode of that presence; (b) The practice of Bucharistic Adoration 
must be estimated entirely with reference to its actual meaning. If it 
means making something else than Christ our God to be the object of 
Divine honor, it is idolatry. If it is simply the outcome of Christ’s Real 
Presence, and His Person, its propriety is established by the truth of 


PROMPT PAYMENT OF DIOCESAN DUES. 


Now tue Pornt I want to make is this: where there is a law, it 
ought to be obeyed. If the law is bad, use every effort to change it 
by canonical action, for so long as it stands on the statute book it is 
binding. Debts are payable when they are due. Bankruptcy inevit- 
ably follows when they are not paid with some degree of prompt- 
ness. I know that it has been a custom of many in this Diocese, as 
in others, and a very bad custom, to delay the payment of assess- 
ments and missionary pledges until the end, or almost the end, of the 
conciliar year. Many clergymen, on coming into the Diocese and 
finding this custom prevailing in their parishes, accept it when they 
ought never to rest until they have introduced a better custom. For, 
if such a custom prevails to any extent, what does it mean? It 
means one of two or three things. It means, first, that the Bishop 
must wait until the end of the year for the payment of a large part 
of his salary, and in the meantime must be subjected to the shame 
of owing butcher’s, grocer’s, and other bills, or of going to some 
kind friend and asking him to back his note at the bank. The pres- 
ent Bishop prefers to do neither the one nor the other of these two 
things. He prefers to pay his bills when they are due and to be 
able to look every man in the face, knowing that he “owes no man 
anything but to love one another.” He prefers not to bring discredit 
upon the Diocese by providing ground for the charge that the Bishop 
of the Episcopal Church does not pay his bills. He wants the Church 
to have the respect of the community. He wishes, therefore, to have 
his salary when it is due—TuHr BisHop or INDIANA in Church 
Chronicle. 


ANOTHER ANCIENT CROSS. 


JUST BELOW the summit of the Titterstone Clee, about four 
miles from Ludlow, and embosomed in trees, lies the quiet little 
church and churehyard of Bitterley. When the ignorant iconoclasts 
of the Puritan regime were busied in their terrible destruction— 
“hewing down all the carved work with axes and hammers’—the 
beautiful cross in this churchyard fortunately escaped their ravy- 
ages, and is still standing unharmed, except by the storms of more 
than 500 years. Mr. Rimmer says, “Perhaps it would be difficult to 
find a better example of a tall tabernacle cross in England. Under 
the representation of the crucifixion are some light and peculiar 
brackets that are almost unique, and rather resemble thirteenth- 
century work.” At the visit of Mr, A. E. Lloyd Oswell (the diocesan 
architect), to the church last year, it was noticed the old cross was 
in a most critical condition. The shaft was considerably out of the 
upright, and in danger of falling, owing to the giving way of its 
foundation. The churchwardens, parishioners, and neighbors, includ- 
ing Viscount Boyne, Lord Windsor, Sir Charles Rouse-Boughton, 
Bart.; Mr. J. B. Wood, of Henley, etc., at once took timely action, 
with a view to its preservation as a memorial to the late esteemed 
rector, the Rey. John Walcot. The cross is nearly twenty feet high, 
so that the task of preservation—not restoration—was a most deli- 
eate one; but it has been accomplished without taking down the shaft 
or removing any of the octagonal steps. Nothing has been altered, 
only insecurity has been replaced by firmness. Some of the par- 
ishioners are not satisfied that they have had the most for their 
money. “They call it restoring the cross, and they have not even 
scraped off the moss!” is a lamentation that has been heard.—Cana- 
dian Churchman. 


Ir MAY BE USEFUL for present purposes, says the (London) 
Ohurch Times, to be able to refer to the exact words used by Dr. 
Arnold, that broadest of Broad Churchmen, in regard to the Crucifix, 
which Chancellor Tristam conceives to be a superstitious ornament. 
Writing from Chartres, Dr. Arnold said, “No one abhors more than I 
do the essence of Popery, but the open churches, the varied services, 
the beautiful solemnities, the processions, the Calvaries, the cruci- 
fixes, the appeals to the eye and ear, through which the heart is 
reached most effectually, have no natural connection with supersti- 
tion. To forbear, therefore, from all use of the Humanity of Christ, 
as an aid to our approaching in heart to the invisible Father, is 
surely to forfeit one of the merciful purposes of the Incarnation.” 
“T like,” he wrote on another occasion, “the simple crosses and ora- 
tories by the road-side, and the texts of Scripture which one often 
sees quoted upon them.” And elsewhere, referring to the use of cere- 
monies, he speaks of “the absurd confusion between what is really 
Popery and what is but wisdom and beauty adopted by the Roman 
Catholics and neglected by us.” If anyone will take the trouble to 
compare Dr. Tristam’s judgment with these words of Dr. Arnold, he 
will have no difficulty in deciding whether of the two can better claim 
the prize for speaking the language of Christian sobriety and common 
sense. \ 
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THE SACRAMENT OF THE ALTAR, 


re the midst of so much pernicious or hazy teaching concern- 
ing the Sacrament of the Altar which has of late come from 
across the water, it is a pleasure to read the Charge* of the 
(Scottish) Bishop of Argyll and the Isles, dealing with that sub- 
ject in a most satisfactory manner. The Bishop alludes to the 
controversies on the subject, adding: 

“And yet there is consolation in remembering that all opposition 
to sound doctrine, whatever form it takes, invariably tends, in the 
long run, to the more universal and faithful acceptance of the truth 
that has been assailed. As a general principle, this has been again 
and again exemplified, not only of old, but also in our own days. In 
particular, some of us now living may be able to recollect, for our 
encouragement, how, during the last forty or fifty years, special 
assaults against the primitive doctrine of the Real Presence of the 
Body and Blood of Christ in the Blessed Sacrament have repeatedly 
led to fuller and more exact aflirmations of that great truth by 
skilled defenders of the Faith, and have also been the cause of more 
definite belief and of more heart-felt adoration towards our Incarnate 
Lord, in the Holy Mysteries, among Christians in general.” 

The Bishop believes that much of the haziness on the sub- 
ject is a result of the haziness of the language of the sixteenth 
century: 

“They spoke two languages—sometimes the language of Calvin 
or Zwingli, and sometimes that of primitive antiquity—a consequence 
by no means calculated to lead to unity of belief in succeeding ages, 
or to inspire devotion.” 


After considering the grounds for belief in the Sacrament, 
the Bishop declared that three great truths or doctrines are 
taught by the Church concerning the subject: 

“First, That the Holy Eucharist is a Sacrifice, as well as a Feast 
upon a Sacrifice; secondly, That in it we have the most adorable 
Presence of our Lord and God and only Saviour Jesus Christ, and 
thirdly, That when we speak of that Presence we mean the Sacra- 
mental Presence of His blessed Body and of His precious Blood, under 
the forms of Bread and Wine.” 


After tracing these doctrines in the Bible and in the 
Church, the Bishop alluded to two important considerations 
growing out of these beliefs: 


“On the one hand, we should make it clear that the adorable 
Presence of our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament is a Presence not only 
‘of His Deity, which, of necessity, is everywhere, but a mysterious 
‘Presence of His Body and Blood. On the other hand, we must be 


*Published by St. Giles Printing Co., Edinburgh. 


very careful, in teaching or attempting to explain this truth, never 
to verge upon the heresy of making our Lord’s human nature omni- 
present or His Body ubiquitous—an error which, among other con- 
sequences, would rob the doctrines of His Ascension into heaven, and 
of His coming again, of all real meaning.” . 


Both these considerations were afterward developed more 
fully. In connection with the first proposition he said: 

“To say that Christ is really present in the Sacrament, though 
absolutely true, may not always be a sufficient statement of the truth. 
For, in His Divine nature Christ must of necessity be present every- 
where. As God, our Blessed Lord Jesus is really present, not only in 
heaven above, but also on earth beneath, and in Him we live and 
move and have our being. As God He is really present, and that in 
a very special way, to help and to bless, whenever or wherever two 
or three are gathered together in His Name. As God He is also 
really present in the midst of the assemblies of the wicked, and He 
hears the words of those who blaspheme His Holy Name as truly as 
He hears the voices of those who sing His praises. But the Church, 
in her Eucharistic teaching, as witnessed to by the Catholic Fathers 
and primitive liturgies, has evidently taught more than this as to 
His presence in the Blessed Sacrament. If we follow her ancient 
belief, we must confess that our Lord is with us in the Holy Mys- 
teries, not merely because He, who became man for our sakes, is also 
the omnipresent Jehovah, but because, in the Blessed Sacrament, 
there is a real, though heavenly and spiritual, presence of His blessed 
Body and of His precious Blood. Therefore it is that we say, not 
only that Christ is given, taken, and eaten, in the Sacrament, but, 
more explicitly, that what is given, taken, and eaten therein is the 
Body of Christ. And this is in agreement with the solemn warning 
of St. Paul, who, as we have seen, teaches us that the unworthy com- 
municant is not only guilty in a general sense of impiety towards the 
Lord Jesus, but that he is guilty of His Body and of His Blood.” 


The whole Charge is one that we should like to see widely 
circulated. A closing observation, after alluding to the growing 
frequency with which the Eucharist is celebrated in his Diocese, 
is well worth quoting. The Bishops says: 

“The oftener that, in reverence and godly fear, coupled with 
thankful love and humble hope, we commemorate the Lord’s death, 
and plead the merits of His atoning sacrifice, the better it will be for 
ourselves, for the Diocese, and for the whole Church of Christ. For 
we are every one members one of another, and we must not doubt 
that each Eucharist devoutly offered, will bring down some special 
blessing from Him who, having delivered up His own Son for us all, 
as we are assured by the blessed Apostle, will with Him freely give 


us all things.” 


ip the delicate matters connected invariably with requests to 
our Bishops to take part officially in movements looking 
toward “federation of churches,” it is seldom that one sees so 
admirable an answer as that lately written by the Bishop of 
Central New York to a request to appoint a committee to meet 
similar committees from “other denominations” relative to a 
“federation of the churches of New York.” Bishop Hunting- 
ton wrote: 


“Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 12, 1900. 


“DEAR BROTHER:—Your interesting communication of day before 
yesterday has been received and read with sincere esteem for its 
author and its spirit. If any ecclesiastical combination is needed 
other than that of the Apostolic Church itself, for the promotion of 
Christian Unity, I do not see why so very unequal a distribution as 
that by civil states should be adopted for bounds. But, beyond that 
consideration, such acquaintance as I have had in a long life with 
various well meant efforts at a formal union does not inspire me with 
the hope of practical benefits, where the parties are organized denom- 
inations. I suppose individuals so united may join in the proposed 
movement, but I should not know whom to designate as representa- 
tives or delegates. In the Faith of Christ our Lord, 

“Cordially yours, ° 
“F. D. HUNTINGTON.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H.—Neither the ‘validity’ nor the ‘virtue’ of a priestly function is 
impaired by the failure to wear the stole. THe stole should, however, be 
worn at all distinctively priestly ministrations, such as Baptisms, the 
Holy Hucharist, preaching, etc., but it is not necessary, and indeed it is a 
very modern practice to wear it, at the choir offices, 
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HELPS ON THE 


Sunday School Lessons 


JOINT DIOCESAN SERIES.—THE CATECHISM. 


MY DUTY TOWARD GOD. 


For tur Twenty-Truirp Sunpay Arter TRINITY. 


Catechism, Q. 10. Text: 
I John iv. 16-19. 


W E HAVE already shown the parallelism existing between 
the first four Commandments to the Duty toward God, 
and between the last six Commandments to the Duty toward 
one’s Neighbor. We have observed that in the Duty towards 
God, comprising the Christian interpretation of the first four 
Commandments, we have the exemplification of that which as 
our Lord says is the first and great commandment, “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God.” 

It is the first and second commandments that teach us the 
duty toward God—“To believe in Him, to fear Him, and to love 
Him, with all my heart, with all my mind, and with all my soul, 
and with all my strength.” Belief, holy fear, and love, comprise 
the foundation of the Christian’s attitude toward Almighty God. 
Belief comes first, because one can neither fear nor love one of 
whose existence he is uncertain. We can perform no part of 
the Christian duty until we are first conscious, not only as an 
intellectual supposition, but also as a fact which bears close 
relation to the life of each one, that there is a God above, that 
He has made us, and that He still loves and sustains us, that 
He has spoken to man and that His word is true, and that we 
have certain duties resting upon us with relation to Him. This 
is the faith which is at the foundation of Christian belief and 
Christian living, and is implied in the declaration, “Thou shalt 
have none other Gods but Me,” and “Thou shalt not make to 
thyself any graven image thou shalt not bow down to 
them nor worship them.” 

After this belief is accepted, come fear and love. The two 
are complements each of the other. Fear without love might lead 
us to regard our God as only a powerful spirit to be propitiated, 
as has been believed by various pagans. Love without fear, 
though it could not exist in a true sense of the term, might 
naturally be thought to imply a relationship between God and 
man in which presumption might take the place of reverence, 
so that one should forget the terrible consequences of sin against 
Almighty God. The fear of God is tempered by love of God, so 
that if we truly try to do His will, love will be greater than fear. 

Given that there is a God of the character outlined, it then 
follows that we must worship Him, “give Him thanks,” “put my 
whole trust in Him,” “call upon Him,” “honor His holy Name 
and His word,” and “serve Him truly all the days of my life.” 
Worship is taught by the third Commandment, which forbids 
irreverence, and by the fourth Commandment, which establishes 
a day to be holy unto the Lord. The duty of Worship is best 
observed by participation in the sacrament of the Holy Com- 
munion. . This ordinance is the divinely given and therefore the 
highest form of worship. It is worship after the order estab- 
lished by Christ Himself. It is in the nearest approximation 
possible, an earthly form of worship corresponding to the wor- 
ship of heaven. It is indeed in a sense, a form of worship identi- 
eal with the worship of heaven for the sacrifice and the offering 
on earth and in heaven, are one, and at the Eucharist, angels and 
archangels and all the company of heaven are joined with the 
faithful on earth in common praise. 

' In a secondary sense, Worship must include also the daily 
and private prayers of the individual to his God, which establish 
a personal sense of dependence upon Almighty God and bring 
the individual in close relation with Him. Such prayers may be 
less formal than the common worship of the Church, and indeed 
very often are hardly twice alike, as offered by the same indi- 
vidual. They do express, however, the daily aspirations and 
desires of the human heart, the constant sense that in all things 
the Almighty Father both desires and is able to guide His child, 
and the desire of the child to be guided by Him: 

: Belief, fear, love; worship, thanksgiving, trust, prayer; 
honor to His holy name and His word, and life-long service; 
these comprise the duty toward God which a Christian should 
learn, and which was briefly outlined for the Jewish people long 


Eph. v. 1, 2. Scripture Lesson, God is Love, 
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before they were able to receive the full revelation of the love of 
God to man, in the first four Commandments. 


THE INDISSOLUBILITY OF MARRIAGE, 


Tue American Church, judged by her present law, regards the 
marriage tie, except for the cause of infidelity, as indissoluble. Her 
theory seems to be that the contracting parties, save for the excep- 
tion named, remain man and wife until death parts them. If this 
view of the matter is correct then no power on earth, civil or ecclesi- 
astical, can part asunder those joined together in wedlock. 

Having made that statement, let me say that I freely admit that 
there are cases where men and wives should not continue to live to- 
gether. But drunkenness, non-suppoprt, or incompatibility of temper 
do not and cannot break the marriage bond. Those faults may 
justify separation; they cannot destroy the marriage tie. Fre- 
quently a mother and daughter, a father and son are unsympathetic 
and antagonistic. Are the filial bonds broken for such reasons? 
These are ties conceived of by God, and no matter how dissolute or 
evil-minded or wicked-hearted, either party may be, they cannot be 
broken. The father will continue to be a father and the son a son 
on to the end of time. And so inasmuch as in the Scriptures we 
learn that the husband and -wife have entered upon a natural relation 
by the consent witnessed in wedlock, and, save possibly for the 
excepting circumstance, that they remain husband and wife so long 
as this life shall last, re-marriage for them with other parties is out 
of the question. They may, by mutual consent, or by the authority 
of the State expressed in a bill of divorce, live apart, but until death 
summons them to their last account they are still man and wife.— 
From the Convention Address of the Bishop of Los Angeles. 


LOYALTY TO THE CHURCH IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


THERE IS NO SUBJECT of more importance, in the work of the 
Church to-day, to which I could possibly call the attention of both 
clergy and laity, than this—of the proper religious education of what 
we call the “rising generation.” This is a matter that has always 
stood prominent in the Church’s system and practice—indeed we 
might almost say, this is the one thing for which the Church exists. 
This is made prominent in the last commission and command of the 
Divine Shepherd to the great Apostle Peter as He was taking His 
leave of earth for the realms of glory above—“‘Feed My lambs.” And 
so our Church in modern days, forming a system of canons and rules 
for the direction of her clergy, says: “The ministers of the Church 
who have charge of parishes or cures shall not only be diligent in 
instructing the children in the Catechism, but shall also, by stated 
Catechetical lectures and instruction, be diligent in informing the 
youth and others, in the Doctrine, Constitution, History, and Liturgy 
of the Church.” And when she gives her first orders in the Diacon- 
ate, she says to the recipient that it “appertaineth to the office of a 
Deacon to instruct the youth in. the Catechism.” And when the 
Deacon comes to be advanced to the higher order of the priesthood, 
he solemnly declares that by the help of the Lord he “will give 
faithful diligence always so to minister the Doctrine, and Sacrament, 
and the Discipline of Christ, as the Lord hath commanded, and as 
this Church hath received the same according to the commandment 
of God; that he will be ready with all diligence to banish and drive 
away from the Church all erroneous and strange doctrines contrary 
to God’s word.” Now, there is no part of a clergyman’s office as a 
teacher, where there is more call for the remembrance of these solemn 
vows, than when he comes to instruct the children and youth of his 
charge, catechetically and in the Sunday School. And never was 
there a time when this faithful diligence was more needed in the 
Church in regard to this duty than at this very day. Never was 
there a time, when the clergy needed to be more on their guard, that 
they do not compromise, or allow others to compromise, their stand- 
ing as teachers and exponents of the Doctrine, Sacraments and Dis- 
cipline of Christ, as the Lord hath commanded and as this Church 
hath received the same. Active and persevering efforts are being 
made by well-meaning people throughout the country to bring our 
clergy, Sunday School Superintendents and teachers into compromis- 
ing and very improper relations, through their Sunday School Union 
Conventions, Institutes, etc., and even by providing a system of les- 
sons and Sunday School literature as substitutes for that provided 
by the Church herself, or her divinely authorized teachers. 

Let it ever be borne in mind that the Church has a definite, 
positive, well defined system of her own, which her clergy are sol- 
emnly bound to teach the whole people “committed to their care and 
charge,” and to none more faithfully, perseveringly and consistently 
than to her children and youth, and any such partnership as is thus 
proposed, by those who have gone out of her fold, and devised a sys- 
tem of their own, as a substitute for hers, is utterly inconsistent and 
indefensible—From the Convention Address of the Bishop of Oregon, 
1900. 


* Our first.and chief concern should always be for the things that 
belong to the spiritual part of our being; for that which will benefit 
and bless us through all eternity. 
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\g Literary X 


Theological Books. 


By Geo. T. Purves, D.D., Recently Pro- 
New York: 


Ohristianity in the Apostolic Age. 
fessor of N. T.. Literature and DPxegesis at Princeton. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.25. 


The purpose of this volume is to set forth the growth, ex- 
pansion, and development of Christianity during the Apostolic 
Age—that is, from the Ascension of Christ down to the closing 
days of the Apostle St. John. The scope of the series of which 
Dr. Purves’ book forms a volume, is in the main historical, but 
the writer of the book before us adds brief but adequate accounts 
of the New Testament writings, and as occasion arises, defends 
the claim that they belong to the period assigned to them by 
Christian tradition. This is done for two reasons; because these 
New Testament scriptures practically constitute our only 
sources of Apostolic history, and because an examination of 
them is the best means of illustrating the history itself. 

Dr. Purves has divided his book into five parts dealing with 
the following aspects of the Apostolic Church: Rise of Christ- 
lanity in Jerusalem, Early Expansion of Christianity, Judaic 
Christianity, Expansion of Christianity under St. Paul, Prog- 
ress of Christianity to the close of the Apostolic Age. Under 
each of the above titles are subsidiary divisions, which are again 
split up into numbered sections, which help very much to the 
easy and ready reference to the several subjects under treatment.. 
Under each main division of the work, is a portion devoted to 
the consideration of the “Historical sources” from which the 
author draws his facts; for example under Judaic Christianity, 
we have “Portions of Acts and Pauline Epistles bearing on this 
period—The Epistle of James; date and authorship—Recent 
critical theories of the Epistle—Allusions in Hebrews to this 
period—Extra biblical sources.” From this, readers will gather 
the wide scope of the author’s handling of his subject. Dr. 
Purves takes his stand on the traditional conception of Apostolic 
Christianity and claims that such action is the issue of an 
unprejudiced enquiry. He frankly and ex animo, recognizes 
the supernatural facts and forces which are recorded and wit- 
nessed to in the New Testament, and consequently the book is 
free from that extravagance and irreverence and novelty so 
characteristic of many recent books on the Apostolic Age. It 
is not put forth in the interests of a particular theory but as 
an honest effort to arrive at the real facts of the Apostolic Age, 
its history and organization. Some conclusions Dr. Purves 
arrives at, which as Churchmen we can hardly accept. For ex- 
ample, we think such a statement as this needs some modifica- 
tion: “The primitive conception of the Church was not based 
on the temple, but on the synagogue”; and that the presbyterate 
imported nothing more at first than the Jewish eldership, and 
that it was the outcome of local circumstances, and “seems also 
to have modified gradually the work performed by the Apostles.” 

In treating of the progress of Christianity in the closing 
days of St. John’s life, Dr. Purves states that 

“A decided modification of the organization of the Churches had 
been advancing. The Christian community in each locality had been 
governed originally by a body of equal presbyter-bishops after the 
model of the synagogue. But at the end of the century a single ruler 
appears in the Churches of Asia called by pre-eminence “the Bishop.” 
Assisted by his corps of presbyters, he was in charge of the adminis- 
trative and executive work of the Church” (page 298). 

But naturally a statement like the above must be modified 
by the putting down “causes which led to this” development of 
the episcopal office. A denominational writer is under necessity 
to explain away the force of the early appearance of the full 
blown episcopate in the Church. It therefore is set down to 
human expediency, and it is denied that its appearance and in- 
stitution is de jure divino. Of the causes which led to the estab- 
lishment of the episcopate, Dr. Purves says: 

“One of the most potent was the spread of false teaching among 
the Churches. This was certainly the motive which led Ignatius, 
A. D. 110, to emphasize the duty of loyalty to the established officers 
and services of the Churches which he addressed” (page 299). 

But I can hardly think this a very adequate explanation of 
St. Ignatius’ strong words about Bishops. 

An index of names and subjects, an index of Biblical refer- 
ences, a useful map of the Roman Empire, an appendix on the 
Chronology of the Apostolic Age, and a selected bibliography 


“land and America. 
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of English and foreign works, add much to the ready handling 
of the volume. 

Dr. Purves’ book will well repay reading, and if read in con- 
junction with Dr. Bright’s Some Aspects of Primitive Church 
Life (which will act as a corrective to Dr. Purves’ treatment of 
the ministry, for example), will prove of much solid value to 
the student of the Apostolic Church. Joun A. Carr. 


The History of the Higher Criticism of the New Testament. Being the 
History of the process whereby the Word of God has won the Right 
to be understood. By Henry S. Nash, Professor of New Testament 
Interpretation in the Dpiscopal Theological School at Cambridge. 
London and New York: The Macmillan Co. Price, 75 cts. ¢ 


An accusation ought always tc*be specific. That is one of 
the most fundamental principles of controversy. When an 
accusation has failed to be definite and specific, it incurs itself 
the reproach of being merely an “innuendo.” Whom, we would 
ask, does the author intend to charge with having denied to the 
Bible the “right to be understood”? And upon what grounds 
does he wish to put forward his accusations? The “innuendo” 
is sufficiently plain in the sub-title; but the volume itself gives 
no answer to these questions. 


Besides, we must say that we are quite at a loss to compre- 
hend what in the world this sub-title means. Are we to conceive 
of God with so poor a command of language, that He could not 
make Himself understood in the first instance? or does it mean 
that all men have, been deliberately determined not to under- 
stand Him, down to the present generation ? 

“Let us fasten our minds on the Bible,” the book begins,. 
“and take note of the thoughts it gives rise to.” Only that it 
may easily give rise to very widely differing thoughts in the 
minds of different people; and there is nothing to hinder a great. 
and noble object from giving rise to some rather mean and un- 
worthy thoughts. If he intends the sub-title to square with 
this opening sentence, then the writer ought to distinguish 
between what thoughts he conceives to establish an “understand- 
ing” of the Bible; and what thoughts he supposes to mean a 
misunderstanding. As a fact in the book he does not attempt 
to do so. Meanwhile the reader, perhaps, might observe that his 
proper subject is not the truth about the Bible itself; but the 
thoughts about it arising in different minds; ‘and that in so far 
as the minds themselves have been confused in their thoughts, 
this volume appears as a history of such confusion; and is apt 
in turn to be found a confusing kind of book, as, for ourselves, 
we must confess that we have found it. 

Upon p. 159, there occurs the following paragraph; and our 
readers must be left to themselves to estimate its significance: 

“Conservation in Germany could not be what it has been in Eng- 
There are two substantial differences in the sit- 
uation. In England, to a marked degree, in America to a consider- 
able degree, the “Church” idea is strong. It is possible for men out- 
side as well as inside the Roman Communion, by leaning heavily 
with one arm on the principle of Authority, to get the other arm 
free for direct Bible-study: Whether this is a legitimate. process or 
no, and how far the liberty thus acquired is real or permanent, are 
questions that do not here concern us. It is enough to know that on 
both sides of the water it is a possible procedure. The “Ohurch’” 
idea is now being used to take away the terrors of criticism, opening 
into popular acceptance a broad door for the self-same critical process 
which a generation ago it forbade altogether.” 

We are ourselves responsible for the italics. 

M. O. Smirx. 


Spiritual Studies in St. Matthew’s Gospel. In two volumes. Vol. I. By. 
the Rey. Arthur Ritchie, Rector of St. Ignatius’ Church, New York 
City. 

This volume of meditations, or spiritual readings, on our 
Lord’s words recorded in St. Matthew’s Gospel, is a companion 
of the Studies in St. John’s Gospel which were published some 
years ago. The matter was used in Lent at St. Ignatius’ Church, 
New York, and is now gathered into a handsome volume. Each 
section consists of an exposition of the passage and three 
“thoughts” on the same. The author has used Stier’s Words of 
the Lord Jesus, and the Commentaries of St. Chrysostom and 
St. Augustine in writing the expositions; but his own clear 
insight and deep spirituality, combined with remarkable common 
sense, appear in the thoughts that follow. We strongly recom- 
mend this book either as a foundation in making meditations, 
or for spiritual reading. A priest may feel perfectly safe in 
putting this book into the hands of any person who is trying 
to walk in the way of perfection. F, A. SaAnporn. 
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Selected Studies in the Life of Christ. 
Great Masters. By Laura U. Wild. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. Price, $1.00. 


; It is one of the encouraging “signs of the times” to see the 
increasing number of helps to the study of the Bible. On every 
side books are written, whose purpose is to cultivate a love for, 
and at the same time increase the knowledge of, God’s Word. 
Not the least attractive is Miss Wild’s Selected Studies in the 
Jife of Christ. These studies are chosen to give a connected 
view of our Saviour’s Life. Each Study is for a week. On the 
first day an analysis of the text work is made; then it is gone 
over with the help of a series of suggestive questions; on the 
third a paraphrase is written, bringing out each point as vividly 
as possible; on the fourth day, authorities on the various parts 
are looked up; then an examination of the pictures by the great 
masters bearing on the subject; then the passage is again read, 
and the lessons drawn from it are written out; and on the last 
day there is a complete review of the whole lesson. Lists of 
books by the best authorities are given. The topics for each day 
vary to meet the needs of the particular lesson. The book con- 
tains a large number of photographs of beautiful pictures by the 
best masters, which add to its attractiveness. The method 
faithfully carried owt would give both pleasure and profit. The 
book is prettily gotten up, although the matter deserves a better 
quality of paper. 


Illustrated with pictures by the 
Chicago, New York, Toronto: 


Devotional. 
The Bvening and the Morning. By the Rev. Armstrong Black. New York: 

American Tract Society. Price, $1.00. 

The purpose of this book seems to be, as its title would 
indicate, to show that “Heaviness may endure for a night, but 
joy cometh in the morning.” 

It is not strongly doctrinal nor theological, but is rather 
a series of meditations on texts chosen from our Lord’s life in 
His moments of crisis. The six meditations are themselves sub- 
divided by marginal texts which give the motif for the author’s 
convictions on such subjects as Faith, Love, the loveliness of 
Human Agony, the Resurrection, and others. 

In style, the author is picturesque, and his metaphors are 
not always unmixed, as in the following passage: 

“He so suggests to us the kindness of His motive and desire in 
coming, that it is as if He put His hand in by the hole of the door, 
and made the handles of the lock, which we are so unwilling to draw, 
to drop with sweet-smelling myrrh.” 

While the author draws out many comforting thoughts 
from his texts, they are not infrequently hidden in such a net- 
work of flowery phrases that the real meaning is weakened and 
obscured. 

The chapter on Midnight, or rather, on Gethsemane, is the 
strongest in the book. 

A Christmas Sermon. By Robert Louis Stevenson. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. Price, 50 cts. 

The title of this dainty little yolume is misleading, as there 
is nothing in it of the Christmas teaching and joy. It would 
make an excellent sermon for New Year’s Day, although some- 
what pessimistic in tone. LIis text is King Charles the Second’s 
famous saying: “I am afraid, gentlemen, I am an unconscion- 
able time a-dying.” 

In beautiful language he dwells on our dying and the work 
which we have to do before we can die. Many lessons are 
strikingly brought out, and one which will seem strange to many 
people, viz., that we are not born to succeed, but to fail. Life 
is to detach us from that which is of this world. He gives as 
an epitaph, of which no one need to be ashamed, the following: 
“Here lies one who meant well, tried a little, failed much.” 


Miscellaneous. 

Depansion under New World-OConditions. By Josiah Strong, Author of 
Our Country, ete. New York: Baker & Taylor Co. Paper, 50 cts. ; 
Cloth, $1.00. 

“This book by Dr. Strong argues the question of Expansion 
from the necessities of conditions now existing in this country. 
His premises are the exhaustion of our arable:public lands, and 
the necessity of foreign markets to absorb the surplus of Amer- 
’ jean manufactures. With regard to the latter, he considers that 

the numerous labor saving inventions, together with the extent 
to which factories have spread throughout this country, make 
it necessary that there should be some field other than our own 
country to give sufficient market for what is produced in 
America, and sufficient work for the workers. He considers 
first the enormous demand which will sometime come from the 
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new China when the latter is awakened out of. her long sleep, 
and treats also of the advantage to American manufactures 
and commerce that would result from the Isthmian Canal, which 
he looks upon as practically a necessity, and considers as well, 
other factors in the world movements of to-day. The book is 
one which should be widely read in connection with current 
controversies. 


The Strenuous Life. Essays and Addresses.. By Theodore Roosevelt. 
New York: The Century Company. Price, $1.50. 

Put Up Thy Sword. A Study of War. By James H. MacLaren, 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co. Price, $1.00. 


This collection of addresses and essays by Governor Roose- 
velt is well worth our attention, first because of the note of 
power which informs them all; again, for the new meaning that 
attaches to an old word by the author’s use of it; again, for the 
freshness, the uplift, the enthusiasm, the newness, and spon- 
taneity of the larger life and higher living here praised and 
here vivified. No one outside the ministry perhaps is better 
endowed than Mr. Roosevelt to speak with authority on the 
active side of the citizen. He is so full of it himself that he is 
an inspiration to the youth who may fall under the influence 
either of his voice or his pen. The essays here collected are 
those written for The Independent, The Outlook, and The Cen- 
tury, with addresses delivered at different places about this 
country. The subjects are on popular topics and are treated in 
that fearless, masterful manner characteristic of Mr. Roosevelt 
at his best. They are well worth preserving between the covers 
of a book, and if placed in the hands of young men, will serve 
as an inspiration. 


New 


In strong contrast to the above Gospel of Force so elo- 
quently championed by Mr. Roosevelt, is the Gospel of Peace 
proclaimed by Mr. James MacLaren in this volume. ‘This 
author is one of those who exalt peace at any cost, to which we 
confess we cannot subscribe. The author has made all the argu- 
ments possible for his case and presented them in a forcible and 
logical manner, but they are not new material and to many will 
not be convincing, notwithstanding the earnestness of the writer. 
The two books might well be read by the young man first form- 
ing his opinions, and the middle ground between these two 
extremists, for force and peace, will be found safe territory. 
There be times when the sword must be drawn; and then it must 
smite. There be times to beat the sword into the pruning hook 
and cease from war. B. 


With Both Armies in South Africa. By Richard Harding Davis. TIllus- 
trated. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.50. 

This book might seem a belated dispatch, “delayed in trans- 
mission,” as the papers have put it so many times the past two 
years. We say it might be, but it is far from such a book that 
Mr. Davis has given us. This brilliant writer was one of the 
most clear-headed and fearless of the corps of young men on the 
field at the time of the struggle of the Boer against his enemy. 
Mr. Davis was at the Tugela when Buller pounded away at the 
rocks for weeks with no more result than the shattering of a few 
boulders and the displacing of a few bushels of sand from one 
spot to another. He then went to Pretoria and saw the opera- 
tions from the Boer side. He was without restrictions as to his 
movements, and his lucid description of the Boers in their 
capital and on the firing line, is likely to add to the author’s 
reputation, and certainly is a surprise to those who only know 
their story of this war from the English account of it. Mr. 
Davis has put the American public under obligations by this 
splendid recital of his experiences in the Transvaal. To say that 
the writing is as readable as Mr. Davis has ever given us is 
sufficient guarantee of its interest. The book is well illustrated 
and made attractive in paper, type, and binding. 


Some Ideals in the Education of Woman. By Caroline Hazard. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Ornamental white binding, price, 35 cents. 

The President of Wellesley calls attention to the significant 
fact that in the earliest times, the virtues were personified by 
goddesses; later, the sciences and the virtues themselves became 
feminine and were depicted as such. Women, then, furnish the 
ideals of life. Because of this, they must expect a high standard 
for their education. The three ways in which women are pre- 
eminent, she points out, are as the binders together of society, as 
the beautifiers of life, and as the preservers of morals. In other 
words, women should be conservative; they should be gracious, 
graceful; and they should be pure. The writer’s suggestions as 
to the attainment of these ideals are practical, helpful, and 
exceedingly well expressed. 
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Ewve’s Paradise 


By Mrs. Bray. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


ELSIE RESOLVES TO RUN AWAY. 


‘* Being so very wilful you must go.”’ 
TENNYSON. 


¢ LSIE, I have something to tell you,” said Eve the next 
morning. “I cannot learn the catechism now.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I have never been christened at all.” 

“Oh, Eve, how shocking! Then you really have been a 
heathen all this time.” 

“Does it matter so very much, Elsie?” 

“Matter, I should think it did; it’s a most dreadful thing 
not to have been christened. Of course it was not your fault 
as long as you did not know, but now that you do, it will be 
just the most wicked thing if you are not.” 

“But how can I be?” said Eve helplessly; “you said that 
we must go to church, and there is no church here, and I’ve 
never been to church, and I do not believe Margaret would let 
me. She said she would ask Jasper when he came home.” 

“T expect he will refuse,” said Elsie, nodding her head 
sagaciously. “I had begun to think he was a very bad man, 
but this is the worst thing I have heard of him, quite, quite, 
the worst.” 

“Margaret did not seem sure that he would say Yes.” 

“Just what I think, in fact I feel quite sure that he will say 
No! We shall have to consider what is to be done. It is lucky 
that you have got me, Eve.” 

“Tt is indeed, Elsie, I don’t know what I should have done 
without you.” 

“T am dreadfully disappointed in Uncle Owen,” said Elsie, 
“T really cannot understand him at all. He is so awfully par- 
ticular, and he just seems to me to take hardly any trouble at all 
about you.” 

“He does talk to me sometimes, Elsie, and though I like it, 
it frightens me a little, and I would much rather that you should 
tell me things. I do not mind asking you questions, but some- 
how I cannot talk ‘so easily to him.” 

“Tt is all very well, but I cannot get over his not having had 
you christened.” 

“Perhaps he did not know that I have not been.” 

“Then he ought to have known, for he is a clergyman and it 
is his duty to have found out. 
have been one of the first things he would have asked. I wish 
he was here, and I would tell him what I think. It is really my 
duty to speak out.” 

At that moment Margaret came into the room and the con- 
versation dropped. Elsie, however, turned the matter over in her 
busy little brain, and could think of nothing else. 

Before long she had matured a plan. She was very imagina- 
tive, and her somewhat versatile reading had inspired her with 
a longing to be the heroine in some important deed, and now 
here seemed to be her opportunity. 

The right or wrong of the question Elsie did not go much 
into. She had a marvelous power of persuading herself that 
whatever she wished to do was the right thing to be done. No 
one was so clever at deceiving Elsie as Elsie herself. Perhaps 
in this case she had more right on her side than usual, at least 
according to her point of view. But could she have analysed 
her feelings she would have found that love of importance was 
the chief factor in her plans for the good of Eve. 

Also, she would have found how falsely she was misjudging 
her uncle. After all the years she had been with him, was her 
faith and trust in him so weak, that she was ready to doubt him 
where she could not understand ? 

If little whispers and prickings of conscience arose, Elsie 
hastily crushed them down and refused to listen. 

She crept into Eve’s bed, and speaking in the lowest whis- 
per, although there was no one near who could have overheard, 
she unfolded her project. 

“Eve,” she eried, “I know what we must do, we must run 
away.” 

“Run away!” exclaimed Eve, “what do you mean ?” 

“Hush! hush!” said Elsie, “do not speak so loud; this is a 
tremendous secret, nobody must know a word.” 


I should have thought it would | 
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“May I not tell Margaret?” 

“No! of course not; why, it fould not be a secret if you 
did.” 

“But what is to run away 2?” : 

“Why, you see that you will not be able to be christene 
here. Mrs. Vernon and Sir Jasper will not let you.” 

Elsie’s tongue as usual was running away with her, 

“She did not say for certain,” said Eve. 

“T daresay not; but I am quite sure that is what she means, 
only she did not like to tell you. I am positive that they will 
not let you. I know I read a story of a girl, and her peopie 
killed her because she got christened. I did really.” 

Elsie quite forgot that it was a Jewish story, and that it 
was not the least a case in point. 

Evye’s eyes grew wide and frightened. 

“So you see we must go away,” said Elsie; “running away 
means going away without telling anyone. I know all about it, 
I will take care of you. | I shall take you to Aunt Priscilla. She 
is rather cross, but I know she will think I am right now; and 
though she may be narrow, she is an excellent woman and has 
the highest principles.” Elsie was repeating a remark she had 
heard made upon her aunt, and it did very well for the oceasion. 

“T wonder whether Margaret will mind,” said Eve. 

“Tt is not a question of her minding or not,” said Elsie 
severely; “it is a question of what is right for you to do. Why, 
you know what I told you about the martyrs, and what they had 
to do, and how unhappy they had to make their friends, and yet 
it was quite right for them.” 

Still Eve seemed troubled and unconvinced. 

Then Elsie took up a still stronger line of argument. 
“Why, it even says so in the Bible. Don’t you know how the 
disciples were told, ‘When they persecute you in one city, flee 
into another’? That means running away.” 

“Does it really ?” 

“Why, of course it does; fleeing is just the same as running 
away.” 

“But how shall we know the way, Elsie?” 

“Oh, I know all about that; we shall go to the station; I 
heard Unele Owen say one day what time the train started. We 
should get into it and go to Perth, and then we shall get out 
there and go in another train, which will take us all the way.” 

“T have never been in a train,” said Eve rather piteously. 

“Well, then, just think of the fun of it. It will be just 
splendid. I shall be saving you out of prison, and taking you 
away, and we shall always live together, and no one shall take 
you away from me. If not, only think, Eve, next week I shall 
have to go away and leave you, and you will have no one to play 
with, and no one to teach you or tell you about anything good; 
and you will not be able to write to me or read my letters, 
because they won’t let you learn much.” 

The idea of being separated from Elsie was the argument 
which weighed most with poor Eve. 


Her ideas of right and wrong were still very crude; it was 
impossible for her to realise in a few weeks what should have 
been the training of her whole life. 


Margaret was quite right when she had remonstrated with 
Jasper for making love the sole motive power for obedience. 

Her words had now come true; the old loves for the time 
being were powerless against this new strong impetuous love 
which had taken possession of Eve, and led her wherever it 
would. 

It never occurred to her that Elsie could possibly be wrong, 
and certainly her words and arguments sounded plausible 
enough. 

The thought of living without Elsie and returning to the 
old life was quite unbearable, and she quite believed Elsie when 
she told her that she would take her away,,and they would 
always be together. 

Silly, foolish children. If they had only known it, Mar- 
garet had already talked it all over with Jasper—and plainly 
told him that it was impossible that Eve could continue in the 
old life. 

In fact, everything had been planned as a surprise for her. 
A house had been taken close to Elsie’s home, and Margaret 
was to take her there for the next year, and after that they 
would see what would be best to be done. 

The mistake had been in not telling the children, but they 
thought it would be amusing to see Elsie’s surprise when they. 
met, and Margaret intended to tell Eve on the day Elsie left. 

Long into the night the children talked, but at last fell 
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asleep from utter weariness, only to begin discussing their plans 
as soon as they woke. = 

Elsie’s chief trouble was on the score of money. She had 
only half-a-crown of her own, and Eve only two shillings, which 
Margaret had given her to buy sweets with. “And I know the 
tickets cost such an awful lot,” she said. 

This trouble did not affect Eve in the same way; she under- 
stood nothing about tickets, and very little about money. Elsie 
said she should be sure to think of a way, and Eve had implicit 
confidence in her. 

“Y’ve thought of it,” said Elsie later on. “I cannot think 
why I was so stupid as not to remember before. I remember 
now, when we came, Uncle Owen said he had taken return 
tickets for two months; I wonder I forgot, because one day he 
took them out of his purse, and put them in the envelope-box 
in his room, and said, ‘There, Elsie, don’t let me forget our 
ee when we go away.’ When everybody is in bed 
to-night, I will go and look for them. JI must not be seen going 
into his room in the daytime or they might suspect.” 

There was not the smallest need for all this mystery on 
Elsie’s part; no one would have wondered in the least at her 
going into her uncle’s room; but all this secrecy was half the 
fun to her. 

She lay awake that night till she heard Margaret come 
up and go to bed; then she lit her candle, and, creeping out of 
bed, softly opened the door and stole down the passage. 

The utter stillness and solitude made her feel a little guilty. 

“Tt is just as if I were a burglar,” she said to herself; but; 
on the whole, she quite enjoyed the sensation. 

She gently opened the door of her uncle’s room, and went 
in. Then she gave a great frightened start, for there was a 
broad patch of white light on the floor. 

The next moment she laughed almost aloud, though her 
heart was beating, for she saw that it was only a great patch of 
moonlight, as the housemaid had not closed the top part of the 
shutter. 

“How silly!” she said. 
shadow next.” 

However, the fright had made her anxious to “get the deed 
done,” as she expressed it sensationally to herself. 

She opened the envelope-box. Yes! there they were, the 
two return halves. 

Then a sudden qualm came over her. .She had no scruple 
whatever about taking her own ticket; but had she any right to 
take her uncle’s for Eve. “Would it be stealing?” that was the 
question. 

“But if I do not,” she said to herself, “I cannot save Eve; 
and she will never be christened, and never be taught anything 
more, and perhaps be shut up all her life. 

“Why, I would rather—yes, I would rather,” she said— 
feeling quite heroic—“do wrong than have such a dreadful 
thing happen. What was it Uncle Owen once said about it 
being better to do a little wrong than a big one? Oh! I remem- 
ber. ‘Of two evils, the lesser is always to be chosen.’ ” 

Poor, dear Thomas 4 Kempis, little did he think that his 
words were ever to have such a false interpretation put upon 
them. 

“Yes! this is certainly the lesser evil,” and she put out her 
hand and took the ticket. 

“Besides, I have got some mAONEY. in the Savings Bank, so I 
can pay Uncle Owen afterwards.” 

This quite comforted Elsie, for, on the Hole: she preferred 
to think she was doing right than wrong. ‘ 


“Why, I shall be afraid of my own 


| CHAPTER XXII. 
THE ESCAPE. 


“She is won! we are gone, over bank, bush, and scaur ; 
They'll have fleet steeds that follow, quoth young Lochinvar.” 
—WALTER Scorr. 

HE next morning Margaret received a letter at breakfast- 

time. Since Eve’s emancipation, letters were no longer 
kept out of her sight, and it was always of immense interest to 
her when one came. She had not yet got over the wonder and 
astonishment of receiving word from absent ones. 

This one was from Sir Jasper. Eve had already foned 
to know the look of his writing, and she handed it to Margaret 
with great pride, saying, “A letter from Jasper.” 

“Why, you will soon be able to read letters yourself,” said 
Margaret smiling; and Eve brightened up, and colored at the 
praise. 

Margaret then réad out the letter; it was only a few lines, 
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saying that he and Owen were coming back on the next Satur- 
day instead of the following week. 


Elsie glanced at Eve; this would make a great difference in 
their plans. This day was Thursday; they had not intended to 
start till Monday; but now Elsie felt that she had no time to 
lose. 

“Kye, we must start to-morrow,” 
it off any longer.” 

Eve turned quite pale; what was fun to Elsie, seemed a 
tremendous undertaking to her. 


she said. “We cannot put 


“You see, we dare not wait,” continued Elsie. “If anything 
prevented our going on Saturday, they would be home, and then 
it would be quite impossible.” 

“What will Margaret say?” began Eve, feeling the old love 
surge up into her heart for the one who had been more than a 
mother to her. 

“Oh, we shall write and let her know!” said Elsie cheer- 
fully. “And I daresay she will come and see us.” 

This brightened Eve up. She knew nothing about posts, 
and fancied Margaret would hear the next morning, and she had 
not as yet imagination enough to picture Margaret’s dismay 
when she found that the children were lost. 

Imagination is one of the qualities which needs to be cul- 
tivated; and if you carefully notice a child whose brain has 
developed slowly, you will find that imagination is one of the 
latest developments. A backward child rarely cares for story 
books which are imaginative. Facts, and facts only, are of any 
real interest. 

In Eve’s case the power was there 
been much drawn out. 

It was not very difficult for Elsie to carry out her project, 
which she had certainly thought out with the skill of a little 
general. 

She asked Margaret if they might go early to the mainland, 
and take their lunch, so as to have a good long time there. 
They had often done this before, and Margaret had quite ceased 
to have any anxiety about them. Every one in the place knew 
the children, and they were all honest, respectable people whom 
she could trust. The town was three miles off. The beach was 
a perfectly safe one, and there was rarely a stranger to be seen 
there. 

At ten o’clock they were ready to start with their baskets 
of provisions. It was impossible to take any clothes with them; 
and Elsie thought she showed a remarkable amount of prevision 
when she suggested to Eve that they should each put two 
changes of clothes on, whilst a night-dress was rolled up with a 
sponge and toothbrush inside and squeezed into the basket. 

Eve found the extra garments very uncomfortable and 
tight; but Elsie said “it must be done,” so she had to bear it as 
best she might. 

As they were leaving the house at ten o’clock Margaret met 
them. Eve was not usually very demonstrative; but a pang 
went through her as she looked at Margaret, and she flung her 
arms round her neck. “I love you, I love you,” she said, with 
the tears in her eyes. 

Margaret was a little startled; but she was never very much 
surprised at anything Eve did, as she was so very different from 
other children. 

She kissed her affectionately, and then, seeing Elsie’s eyes 
were also fixed wistfully on her, she kissed her also. 

“T hope you will enjoy yourselves, my children,” she said; 
and Elsie felt horribly guilty and ashamed of herself when she 
answered: “I am sure we shall.” 

It was a great relief to her that Margaret did not say to 
her, as she often did, “What time shall you be back?” 

To tell a lie was more than Elsie felt capable of. 
was acting one all this time she did not seem to realise. 

“Qome here at four o’clock,” she said to the man with the 
boat; and then comforted herself by saying: “I have not said 
a word that is not true. I have only told him to come here; I 
never said that we should be ready to go back.” 

Tt was always the custom for the boat to return when it had 
landed the children. If at any time they wished to go home 
earlier they had only to have a flag run up at the landing-place 
for a boat to be sent over. 

Elsie stood and watched the man rowing back until he was 


half way to Moina. “Hurah! Turrah!” she cried; “now we are 
safe.” 


Oatching Eve by.the hand she began running as fast as she 
could to the next village, Kilrasen, about a mile distant, where 


; but as yet it had not 


That she 
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there was an inn, at which Elsie knew they could procure a 
“machine,” as they call vehicles in those parts. 

Tf it was not in they would still have time to walk to the 
station; but Elsie knew that Eve was not up to very much, and 
that a walk of three miles before her journey would be sure to 
tire her out. 

However, fortune favors the brave. Not only was the ma- 
chine there, but the horse was ready harnessed. Elsie gave a 
sigh of relief as she and Eve got in, and she gave the order to 
drive to a village which was about a quarter of a mile from the 
station. She planned to get out there, so that if they were fol- 
lowed it should not be known they had gone to the station. 

They arrived much too early, and Elsie took Eve into the 
waiting-room, for at the first train which came by she was 
thrown into such paroxysms of terror that she declared nothing 
would induce her to get into one. Elsie had to use all her 
powers of reasoning, scolding, and coaxing before she could get 
her to consent. Fortunately for her there was a kind motherly 
old lady, who on hearing from Elsie that Eve had never been in 
a train before, and that they were obliged to travel alone, took 
pity on her, and Eve felt reassured-in the protection of some one 
older than herself. 

Still she shuddered, and turned so deadly white when the 
train came up that she was unable to put one foot before the 
other. 

The old lady made a sign to a porter, who lifted the trem- 
bling child and put her in a carriage, Elsie following quite 
meekly, and reahsing for the first time what she had undertaken 
in running away with Eve. 

“And what people can be made of,” said Mrs. Duncan when 
she got home, “to let two children like that travel by themselves 
is more than I can understand. Indeed, I did not feel at all 
comfortable; they had no luggage or anything, so I began to 
suspect that they were running away from school; but the small- 
est one, who certainly had all her wits about her, assured me 
that they were going to her aunt, Miss'Priscilla Stuart. Excel- 
lent good lady; I know her well by name, so I just took the two 
under my protection, and saw them safe through. Lucky for 
them I was traveling the same way, and I took them in my fly, 
and never lost sight of them till I dropped them at the lodge 
gate. But, if I come across Miss Stuart, it’s just my mind I 
shall give her about those two bairns being alone.” 

It was a very subdued Elsie who arrived with Eve late that 
evening at her home. . Eve was so exhausted that she could 
scarcely walk; she would eat nothing on the way, and the mo- 
tion of the train had made her feel,so sick that she was now 
giddy and faint from want of food. 

Elsie began to wonder what her aunt would really say to 
this running away. What had seemed such a meritorious deed 
in contemplation took a very different aspect now that it was 
accomplished, and sundry misgivings arose in Elsie’s mind. 

However, she put a bold face on the matter, and rang the 
bell, for at eight o’clock, summer or winter, Aunt Priscilla had 
the house shut up. 

The bell rang through the house, sounding doubly loud at 
this unwonted hour. 

Miss Priscilla had finished her frugal meal, and was passing 
through the hall when she was startled by the sound. 

“What can it be, Bertha?’ she said to the parlormaid, who 
came in answer to the summons. 

“T’m sure I do not know, ma’am; it’s not often folks come 
as late as this when Mr. Fairfax is away.” 

“Be sure you put up the chain before you open the door.” 

“Trust me, ma’m, I’m too much afraid of burglars.” 

She gingerly opened the door.a crack and peeped out. 

“Well, I never,” she cried, “if it isn’t Miss Elsie.” 

She unfastened the chain and opened the door in such haste 
that Eve, who was leaning against it, utterly wearied out, fell 
forward into the hall, and, to make matters worse, fainted away. 

._ “Oh, aunt, she is dead, I have killed her,” screamed Elsie; 
‘S¢ is all my fault, it is all my fault.” 

“Nonsense, Elsie, get away, the child is all right, though 

what all this means I don’t know.” 


However, being much too sensible a woman to waste any. 


words whilst there was any work to be done, she lifted Eve up 
with Bertha’s assistance, and laid her on a couch, whilst they 
resorted to all the usual remedies for restoring faint people, 
smelling salts, burnt feathers, ete. After what seemed to Elsie 
an immense time, Eve began to gasp helplessly and opened her 
eyes. 

“Where am I?” she said; “where’s Margaret ?” 

“Hush, be quiet, child,” said Aunt Priscilla, with such 
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tenderness that Elsie opened her eyes in astonishment. Never 
had her aunt spoken to her in such a tone. “Drink this.” She 
gently raised Eve’s head, and poured a little brandy and water 
down her throat. Eve coughed and choked, but the stimulant, 
which she had never tasted before, revived her. 


“She has had nothing to eat since breakfast,” Elsie ven- 
tured to say. 


Her aunt immediately sent for some milk, and putting a 
little brandy in it, fed her by teaspoonfuls at a time. 


Eve did not like it, but she was too feeble to resist, and 
after awhile she began to feel the benefit. 

Aunt Priscilla had already’sent to have a bed prepared, and 
as soon as she heard that it was ready, she and Bertha carried 
Eve upstairs and undressed her, «putting on the night-dress 
which Elsie produced in a very shamefaced manner. 

In a very few minutes Eve was fast asleep. 

Then, and not till then, did Priscilla pay the smallest atten- 
tion to Elsie, who was feeling smaller than she had ever felt 
in her life before, and not at all like the heroine she had imag- 
ined herself to be. 

Bertha was left in charge, and Priscilla then walked Hileie 
(there is no other word for it) before her into the library. 

“Now, miss,” she said, “I want to know the meaning of this. 
What pranks have you been up to?’ 

“T have not been up to any pranks at all,” said Elsie defi- 
antly ; “but you would not have had me leave Eve to be brought 
up a heathen, would you?” 

“Umph! so this is Eve, is it? 
saw her.” 

“Yes, aunt,” said Elsie, growing bolder, “and they would 
not teach her anything, and she did not know anything about 
God, and they would not let her Jearn her catechism, and so— 
so—” Elsie’s voice failed her, for she also was tired and hun- 
gry, “and so I brought her to you.” Here Elsie burst into tears. 

If she had only known it, she had taken the very best means 
she could to propitiate her aunt. The catechism was her weak- 
ness; she searcely thought that any one could be saved without 
it, and never failed strongly to express her opinion of the wick- 
edness of bringing up a child like a heathen. 

Now here was Eve snatched like a brand from the burning, 
and brought to her. Really for once in her life Elsie seemed to 
haye shown some discretion. 

She softened a little, and then she saw how tired the child 
looked. 

“Wave you been starving all day too?” she asked, eying 
her narrowly. 

“Not quite,” 
now.” 

It spoke volumes for Aunt Priscilla that she put aside all 
her curiosity, sent for tea, eggs, and jam, and gave Elsie the 
very best tea she had ever given her in her life. 

When she had quite finished, Aunt Priscilla actually told 
her to sit down in a comfortable chair, while she herself sat 
down in her usual high-backed one, and took up her knitting. 

“Now tell me the whole story, and mind you speak the 
whole truth, and keep nothing back.” 

Elsie was now feeling refreshed, and her courage returned. 

Without the least intending it, she told not only the truth, 
but a good deal more than the truth. She gave full vent to her 
imagination, and described in the most graphic manner the 
ignorance in which Eve had been brought up, and how she had 
only run away with her because they would not let her be christ- 
ened, and were going to shut her up once more, and not let her 
learn anything. 

Elsie did not mean to tell stories, but she had so often imag- 
ined these things to herself, that she had really begun to believe 
they were true. 

“Well, you might have done worse iam brine her to me, 
poor, misguided thing,” said her aunt at last, and then Elsie 
knew that she was forgiven. 

“But what about Mrs. Vernon? A fine state of mind she 
must have been in when she found you were both lost. Well!” 
she continued to herself, “it will do her no harm to have a bit 
of a fright. Keeping that poor child all these years in jgnor: 
ance. I shall just write her my mind; I feel it my duty.” 

Aunt Priscilla was grand when ae had a fit of duty on. | 

After sending Elsie to bed, she sat down at the writing- 
table, with a very stern face, in which there was also a mixture 
of triumph. 


“To think of that child Elsie bringing Eve to me after. all!” 
[To be Continued.) 


Guessed as much when I 


said Elsie, “but I am most awfully hungry - 


\ 
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Family Fireside 


THE BALKING OF HONORE. 
By Frorwa C. Orr. 


y] OTHING would do Honoré but going North to study for a 
trained nurse. 

“Honoré,” pleaded her mother, “you might not like it. You 
know how you are; if things do not suit your notions you will 
give it up and come home, and we cannot afford the expense on 
an uncertainty. Besides, with strict economy we can manage 
to live at the old home, and who would exchange Georgia for 
Massachusetts, even for a brief period?” 

However, Honoré was deaf to all reasoning. She teased 
and fretted, and finally she had her way, as usual. 

Bustle and great preparation took the place of the usual 
quiet of Clear Point, the sequestered old home of Honoré and 
her mother. There was the turning of many garments, and div- 
ing into Mahogany presses for the faded finery of by-gone days. 

That trained nurses did not wear such things never entered 
the heads of Honoré and her mother. Indeed their ideas of 
what constituted the duties of a trained nurse were of the 
vaguest. In Honoré’s mind there was the nursing of a hero 
back to life, and that was all. 

The preparations were completed. The sole leather trunk, 
studded with brass nails, once holding the trousseau of an ante- 
bellum bride, was on its way to the station under the guidance 
of “Une. Eben” and his red ox, Pharaoh. Aunt Siny, warm 
from the unusual exertion of ironing much lace-trimmed lin- 
gerie, stood wiping her shining black face on her checked apron. 
Honoré, armed with a letter of introduction from her old doctor 
to the institution where she intended studying, took a last sur- 
vey of her dainty, gray-gowned figure in the hall mirror. 

The station was not far, so Honoré and her mother walked 
thither. 

“Now, Honoré,” said her mother, “make up your mind to 
stand disagreeable things pleasantly, should you have any to 
stand. Remember what Uncle Raymond used to say, ‘Do not 
balk at little hills and the big ones will take care of them- 
selves.’ ” 

The sharp-featured Head Nurse “took in” Honoré at a 
glance—high-heeled shoes, thread-linen handkerchief, and all. 

“So you wish to be a trained nurse, do you?” she said icily. 
“Tid you bring a linen suit to work in?” 

“No,” said Honoré, opening her blue eyes wide. | 

“Did you bring an apron?” 

“No,” replied Honoré with searcely a perceptible lift of her 
eye-brow. 

“Humph!” said the Head Nurse; “follow me.” 

Then Honoré was shown into a small bed-room, exquisitely 
neat and clean, but bare of all save actual necessities. 

“You may make use of this skirt and apron,” said the Head 
Nurse; “be ready to report for duty in half an hour; return to 
the room you have just left.” 

Honoré reported on time and the wide strings of the big 
apron were tied in an unmistakably coquettish bow. 

“Take this pan. of water and these towels and sponge to 
room forty-one on this same hall, and bathe the patient’s face 
and hands.” { 

Honoré’s Meave beat high, and her eyes sparkled. Perhaps 
the hero at last!. 

She timidly opened the door of room fart one. and advanc- 
ing to the bed-side, was preparing to execute the Head Nurse’s 
commands, when, horrors of horrors! Her astonished gaze 
rested on the woolly head of a negro! She hastily retreated and 
precipitately returned to the Head Nurse. 

“You surely have not completed vom task already?’ said 
that individual in surprised tones. 

“Oh, no,” said Honoré. “You sent me to the wrong room. 
There is a negro in room forty-one.” 

_ “Well, what of it?’ questioned the Head Nurse; “that is 
the patient I intend you to bathe.” 

“That is the patient you intend me to bathe!” gasped 
Honoré; “why, I never did such a thing in my life! If it was 
Maum Lisa or even Aunt Siny at home I might do it, but a 


strange negro man, never! 
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“You cannot remain in this institution and fail to execute 
my orders,” said the Head Nurse loftily. 

“Then I won’t stay in this institution!” cried Honoré, pas- 
sionately. 

“As you please,” responded the Head Nurse, and she turned 
to the schedule she was making for the night nurses. 

Honoré returned to the little bed-room and divested herself 
of the skirt and apron, put on her hat and gloves, made the best 
of her way to the railroad station, and took the first train for 
home. 

To the indignant letter of Honoré’s old doctor after she 
reached home, the head of the Institution replied, “We always 
try applicants on little hills at first, and if they balk at these, 
we know they have not the making of a trained nurse in them.” 


BisHop CoLEMAN, of Delaware, recently returned from his 
annual pedestrian tour. He was away 15 days, 13 of which he spent 
in walking, his total tour being 261 miles, an average of 20 miles a 

day. Bees route was through ne Blue Ridge and Allegheny Moun- 

tains, both of which he crossed. In crossing one of them he climbed 
up five miles and then down four, not meeting a person the whole 
way. Some of his experiences are told in the Centreville (Md.) 
Observer: 

As in other years, the Bishop found persons who could not under- 
stand why he should walk simply for the love of it. He was taken 
for a peddler, a shoemaker, a carpenter in search of work, for a book 
agent, school inspector, and the advance man of a circus. i 

Several times he was recognized by persons who had heard him 
preach, or who had read about his trip and had seen his pictures in 
the papers and he was surprised to find papers in that part of the 
country so largely circulated. Sometimes children addressed him as 
Old Kriss. 

At one hotel the Bishop had the queer experience of sitting along- 
side of a man and hearing himself discussed. The inn keeper had 
asked the Bishop why he was walking around. ‘For pleasure,” was 
the reply. Then the commercial traveler who was sitting beside the 
Bishop, said: “Why, that is nothing. I read of an eminent Bishop 
of the Episcopal Church who walks for pleasure.” ‘Can you give fhe 
his name?” asked the Bishop. The drummer said he had forgotten 
it. On another occasion the Bishop said a man told him he had read 
an account of his wanderings in the Ram’s Horn. Standing there in 
the road the stranger told the Bishop some of the experiences he had 
in former years. He did not know, of course, that he was talking to 
the Bishop. 

What to the Bishop was one of his funniest experiences occurred 
when near the first part of the trip. He went to a house where he 
was told the people were in the habit of taking lodgers. The family 
was found on the porch. The Bishop walked up to them and, taking 
off his hat, said: “Can you give me some supper and lodging for the 
night?” A young woman who was sitting there started to question 
the Bishop, and, thinking he did not want to pay for the accommo- 
dations, seemed about to refuse him. The Bishop looked toward the 


barn and remarked that he might spend the night there. He was 
told that he could not do so. The Bishop happened to say that he 


had money. This took the woman by surprise and she said: “Then 
you are no bum?” The Bishop said he was not. He was given his 
supper gratuitously, but was charged for his bed and breakfast. 

The young woman who had misjudged him was so ashamed of 
herself that she left the house and did not return while the Bishop 
was there. 

While eating breakfast the conversation turned to diseases and 
the guest was surprised to hear the hostess say that she had a friend 
who had indigestion of the brain. 

The people he met displayed little interest in politics, although 
one man did advise him how to vote. 

Throughout the trip the Bishop carried a fine down pillow sent 
him by women friends in Philadelphia, and found it very restful 
when he came to lie down. 

The Bishop is enjoying good health and has at once taken up the 
thread of his many duties. 


“At LAST there seems to be some realization,” writes Bishop 
Nelson of Georgia, “of the importance to the Church at large of 
having some of the large gatherings of Churchmen in Southern Dio- 
ceses. There still seems to be a fear in some quarters that in coming 
South men approach the deadly malarial marshes, in ignorance of the 
fact that several of our prominent cities in the South have a greater 
élevation and better climate than many of those in the Hast and 
North. We have also heard apprehensions expressed of hotel ac- 
commodation, in spite of the fact that in Atlanta from two thousand 
to forty thousand guests have actually been entertained at one time, 
and that the dining rooms of several of our hotels and the public 
places of concourse are large enough to hold conventions many times 
the size of any Church convention ever assembled in this country. If 
we could get some of our friends from the East (not using the lan- 
guage of expansion) to visit us when tomatoes, peaches, watermelons, 
and chickens are ripe, all the Church conventions would hereafter be 
held east of the Appalachian Range and south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line.” 
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Nov. 1—All Saints’ Day. (White.) 

“  2—Friday. Fast. (Green.) 

«" 4Twenty-first Sunday after Trinity. 
(Green. ) 

“  9—Friday. Fast. 

“ 11—Twenty-second Sunday after Trinity. 
(Green. ) 

“ 16—Friday. Fast. 

“ 18—Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity. 
(Green.) 

“25—Sunday next before Advent. (Green.) 


“ 29—Thursday. Thanksgiving Day. (White.) 
(Red at Evensong.) 

“ 30—Iriday. St. Andrew, Apostle. 
Fast. 


(Red.) 


CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS. 


Nov. 13—Diocesan Convention, Albany. 


Noy. 13-16—Church Congress, Providence, R. I. 
Noy. 14—Diocesan Council, Michigan City. 

Nov. 14—Diocesan Council, Michigan. 

Nov. 20—Diocesan Convention, New Hampshire. 


Dec. 4—Diocesan Synod, Springfield. 


Personal Mention. 


Tur address of the Rev. JoHN H. BABcock, 
who has been appointed Dean of the Hastern 
Deanery of South Dakota, is Sioux Falls, 8S. D. 


THE Rey. CHARLES WILSON Baker has been 
obliged through illness to resign the charge of 
the mission at Conneaut, Ohio, and will reside 
in future at Mount Vernon, Ohio. 


Tue address of the Rev. Dr. J. N. BLANCHARD 
dyring November will be 3828 W. 57th St., New 
York. 


Tue address of the Rev. EX. B. Dran, of the 
Diocese of Western’ New York, is Middletown, 
Conn. 


Tur Rev. Fayprrp DuRvLIN, D.D., has re- 
ceived the honorary degree of D.D. from Ham- 
ilton College, his alma mater. 


Tur Rey. E. H. Epson has been appointed 
missionary at Madison and Howard, S. D., with 
residence at Madison. 


THe Rey. ANTHON T. GnRSNuER, rector of St. 
Paul’s Church, Grand Forks, North Dakota, 
Secretary of the Standing Committee and one of 
the examining chaplains of the District of North 
Dakota, for reasons affecting health has _ re- 
signed, and accepted the rectorship of Trinity 
parish, Everett, Wash., Missionary District of 
Olympia. 


THE Rev. Dr. W. H. HEIGHAM has accepted 
the office of General Secretary of the Church 
Society for Promoting Christianity amongst the 
Jews, to which position he was elected at the 
annual meeting of the Society held in October. 
His address hereafter will be Church Missions 
House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Tun, Rey. TuHos. B. Kemp having resigned 
rectorship of Emmanuel parish, Garrett, Ind., 
and adjacent missions in the Diocese of Michi- 


gan City, has removed to 111 Harrison Ave., 
Kankakee, Ill., and asks to be addressed ac- 
cordingly. 


Tup Rev. Wm. J. Lemon of Hartland, Wis., 
has accepted a call to St. John’s Church, Grand 
Haven, Western Michigan, and will enter upon 
his new. charge on Dec. ist. 


Tur Rey. Cuauptus M. Roomn, formerly as- 
sistant at Christ Church, New York, has become 
assistant at St. Luke’s in the same city, and has 
removed to 515 W. 149th St. 


THE Rey. Grorce 8. Srncuarr of the Diocese 
of Massachusetts has accepted a call to become 
junior assistant at Christ Church Cathedral, St. 
Louis, and will enter upon his duties very 
shortly. 

Top Rev. W. B. TuHoRN has been called to St. 
Paul’s Church, Marinette, Wis., Diocese of Fond 
du Lac. F 

Tub address of the Rev. Rogr. J. WaLknr is 


changed from Wando, S. C., to 60 Hasen St., 
Charleston, 8S. C. 


Tue Rey. F. D. Warp has been called to St. 
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Paul's Church, Plymouth, Wis., of which he was 
formerly rector. 


Tue Rey. J. O. WaArFibLp, formerly of St. 
Michael’s, Md., has become an assistant at St. 
James’ Church, Philadelphia. 


Tur Rey. E. R. Woopman, professor in Trin- 
ity Divinity School, Tokyo, Japan, who has been 
sojourning for ten months in the Diocese of 
Chicago, starts next week on his return to the 
mission field, sailing from San Francisco, Novem- 
ber 13th. 


ORDINATIONS. 


PRIEST. 


PENNSYLVANJA.—On the Feast of SS. Simon 
and Jude, at the French Church of St. Sauveur, 
Philadelphia, the Rev. J. C. FLORIAN VURPILLOT 
was advanced to the Priesthood by the Rt. Rey. 
Dr. Whitaker, Bishop of Pennsylvania. The 
sermon was preached by the Rey. Dr. C. F. B. 
Miel, rector of St. Sauveur, and the Rev. Messrs. 
C. A. Maison, D.D., N. S. Thomas, R. A. Mayo, 
and R. M. Beach, joined in the imposition of 
hands. The Rey. Mr. Vurpillot served his diac- 
onate as assistant at St. Sauveur, where he will 
continue for the present. 


DIED, 


CLAaRK.—Entered into rest, at Alconbury, his 
home, in Limestone township, Peoria Co., Ill., in 
the 82nd year of his age, JAMS CLARK, for 
forty-five years Senior Warden and Lay Reader 
at Christ Church, Limestone. 

“The Lord knoweth the days of the upright, 
and their inheritance shall be forever.” 


Murruy.—Passed into Life, Oct. 17, 1900, in 
Washington, D. C., where he had resided for 
eight years, the Reverend JosppH W. MurpHy, 
of the Diocese of North Carolina, in the 72nd 
year of his age. Services at St. Matthew’s 
Church, Hillsboro, N. C., Oct. 19th. 

“The souls of the righteous are in the hands 
of God, and there shall no torment touch them.” 


PHARSALL.—Nntered into Rest, near Town 
Creek, Ala., Oct. 28, 1900, Mr. N. G. PEARSALL, 
Sr., in the 68th year of his age. 

“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God. 


SrerLinc.—Entered into life eternal, on Oct. 
25, 1900, CaTHDpRINE P., youngest daughter of 
the late Richard and Charlotte A. STpRLING. 


MEMORIAL. 
JAMES CLARK, ESQ. 


The Church Militant on Barth, and locally 
the Diocese of Quincy, has suffered loss in the 
death of Mr. JAMps CLARK, Senior Warden of 
Christ Church, Limestone, Peoria County, who 
entered into Rest, Oct. 24th, 1900. 

Mr. Clark was born at Alconbury, Hunting- 
donshire, Dngland, Feb. 22nd, 1819. Yor fifty 
years past he was Warden and Lay Reader of 
his parish, taking upon himself all care of the 
building and provision for the services; in the 
absence of the Rector, reading the Service and a 
sermon, up to a recent date, when years and the 
encroachments of disease prevented. Thus the 
church was never closed on the Lord’s Day, nor 
was the opportunity for prayer and praise denied 
to any worshipper. 

There should be nothing remarkable in zeal- 
ous devotion to duty and the absence of display 
in the performance of it. But in these days 
when even personal religion is something ‘‘to be 
seen of men,’ the example of a Christian Lay- 
man, quietly executing the priestly office of his 
Baptismal calling ‘‘as to God and not unto men,” 
stands forth in rare occurrence and peculiar 
prominence. In simplicity of character, in integ- 
rity and blamelessness of life, in loyal devotion 
to the service of Christ and His Church, this 
faithful soldier and servant of our Lord had his 
conversation honest among men; “known and 
read of all men as a true disciple and follower of 
the Master.” ‘A prince and a great man is 
fallen this day in Israel.’ 


WANTED. 
POSITIONS OFFDPRED. 
CHOIRMASTHR.—Wanted, a Choirmaster and 
Organist for an Episcopal Church in Western 
Michigan. Salary $400 with chances of tuition. 
Address F. G., care THn LivING CHURCH, Mil- 
waukee, 
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NOUSEKPEPER.—A working housekeeper, in a 
Church School. Must have had experience and 
the best of references. S. S. M., care Tum Liv- 
ING CHURCH, Milwaukee. 


POSITIONS WANTED. 


ParisH.—Priest, accounted good reader, ex- 
cellent preacher both extemporaneous and from 
MS., indefatigable parish worker, good choir- 
trainer, record absolutely successful, desiring to 
make a change, seeks a parish, preferably in the 
East. Highest references. Address, Oxon, care 
THE Living CHuRCH, Milwaukee. 


PARISH.—Well known Priest desires Reetor- 
ship, Curacy, or Mission in large city, suburb, or 
Eastern Diocese. Young, unincumbered, good 
extempore preacher, successful worker. Address 
SAceRDOS, care THE LivING CHURCH, Milwaukee. 


Nursp.—Churchwoman desires position as 
infant’s, or invalid’s nurse. Address Chicago 
Office, THr Living CHURCH, 1538 La Salle St. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


STERHOPTICON.—Wanted, Stereopticon, fully 
equipped and in perfect order. Give description 
and best cash price. Address W. E. PILCHER, 
914 Mason Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


FOR SALE, 

COMMUNION WAFERS 20 cents per hundred ; 
Priests’ let. each; Marked Sheets, 2 cts. Miss 
A. G. BLoomeER, 229 Railroad Ave., Mt. Vernon, 
Nee: 


APPEALS, 


THE DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 

INCLUDES all the members of this Church, and 
is its agency for the conduct of general missions. 
The Society maintains work in forty-three Dio- 
ceses and seventeen Missionary Jurisdictions in 
this country (including Colored and Indian Mis- 
sions) ; in Africa, China, Japan, Haiti, Mexico, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippines. The Society 
pays the salaries and expenses of twenty-three 
Missionary Bishops and the Bishop of Haiti, and 
provides entire or partial support for sixteen 
hundred and thirty other missionaries, besides 
maintaining many schools, orphanages, and hos- 
pitals. 

Six hundred and thirty thousand dollars are 
required for this work to the end of the fiscal 
year, Sept. 1st, 1901. Additional workers, both 
men and women, are constantly needed. All pos- 
sible information will be furnished on applica- 
tion. 

Monthly Magazine, 
$1.00 a year. 

Remittances to Guoren C. 
urer. 

All other official communications should be 
addressed to THE BoarpD or MANAGpRS, Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Legal Title (for use in making wills): Tun 
DOMESTIC AND FORHIGN MISSIONARY SOCINTY oF 
THE PROTESTANT HPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATHS oF AMBRICA. 


The Spirit of Missions, 


THOMAS, Treas- 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


LITTLE, BROWN, & COMPANY. 

The Bible for Learners. By Dr. H. Oort, Prof. 
of Hebrew Antiquities at Leiden, and Dr. I. 
Hooykaas, Pastor at Rotterdam. With the 
assistance of Dr. A. Kuenen, Prof. of The- 
ology at Leiden. Sunday School Hdition. 
In two volumes. Authorized Translation. 
$1.50 per vol. 


ADVANCE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Edward Blake: College Student. By Charles 
M. Sheldon, Author of In His Steps, ete. 
Price, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 

Bruno and Bimba: The Story of Some Little 
People. By Evelyn Everett-Green, Author 
of Squib and His Friends, ete. Illustrated 
by Arthur A. Dixon. Price, $1.25. 

In Alfred’s Days. A Story of Saga the Dane. 
By Paul Creswick. Illustrations by T. H. 
Robinson. Price, $1.50. 


Marcus Aurelius Antonius, The Roman Em- 
peror: His Meditations concerning Himself, 
Treating of a Natural Man’s Happiness; 
Wherein it consisteth, and of the means to 
attain unto it. Translated out of the 
original Greek, with Notes, by Meric Casau- 
bon, B.D., and Prebendary of Christ Church, 
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Canterbury. Wdited, with an Introduction, 
Appendix, and. Glossary, by W. H. D. Rouse. 
Price, $3.00. 


The Scottish Chiefs. By Miss Jane Porter. 
With Illustrations by T. H. Robinson. Price, 
— $2.50. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY. 

Select Notes. A Commentary on the Interna- 
tional Lessons for 1901. Studies in the Life 
of Christ, and Studies in the Lives of the 
Patriarchs. With Explanations, Illustra- 
tions, Suggestions, Maps, Charts, ete. By 
Rey. F. N. Peloubet, D.D., and M. A. Pelou- 
bet. Cloth, $1.25. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


Sir Joshua Reynolds. A collection of Fifteen 


Pictures and a Portrait of the Painter with 


‘x Ghe Church at 


The Living Church. 


Introduction and Interpretation. By Estelle 


M. Hurll. Price, 75 cents. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 

The Princess’s Story Book. WHistorical Stories 
collected out of English Romantic Litera- 
ture in Illustration of the reigns of English 
Monarchs from the Conquest to Queen Vic- 


toria. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
George Laurence Gomme, F.S.A. Illus- 
trated by Helen Stratton. Price, $2.00. 
Religion and Life. A Plain Essay. By R. 
Russell. 
The Grey Fairy Book. Wdited by Andrew 
Lang. With numerous Illustrations by H. 


J. Ford. Price, $2.00. 


The Reformation Settlement. Examined in the 
Light of History and Law. By the Rev. 
Malcolm MacColl, D.D., Canon Residentiary 
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of Ripon. LHighth Edition, Revised and En- 
larged. Price; $1.50. 3 


PAMPHLETS. 


The Madonna in Art Calendar, 1901. New 
York: Thos. Whittaker. Price, 40 cts. ‘ 


Twenty-Second Annual Report of the Church 
Society for Promoting Christianity Among 
the Jews. For the Year ending Sept. 1st, 
1900. Church Missions House, New York. 

Stricken India. WUondon: 
Took’s Court, IE. C. 

Why I am an Episcopalian. A paper prepared 
at the request of the North Bristol Congre- 
gational Club and read before that body on 
Sept. 17th, 1900. By Morton Stone, Rector 
of St. Thomas Church, Taunton, Mass. 


The Reform Press, 


e 


GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTION of the Girls’ 
Friendly Society opened on Tuesday evening, 
Oct. 30th, in Troy, N. Y. A supper was 
served to the Central Council and certain 
guests by Mrs. J. W. Fuller and Miss Fuller 
at 6:30. At 8 o’clock the Central Council 
met at the parish house of St. John’s Church 
for the opening business session. The Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Thomas Roberts, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., presided, with Miss Eve Alexander, of 
Baltimore, as Secretary. A gratifying num- 
ber were found to be present. The session 
was opened by Bishop Doane, who offered 
prayer, and then gave a brief address of wel- 
come, congratulating the Society upon its 
work, expressing admiration for its title and 
of the carrying out of this friendly spirit, the 
personal help and sympathy it engenders, and 
the uplifting influence on all about. 

The report of the President, Mrs. Roberts, 
spoke of the death of two members—Mrs. 
Frances Wilson Wells, a senior associate and 
a member of the Central Council, and Mrs. 
George A. Myer‘of the Diocese of Massa- 
chusetts, one of the first associates. Tributes 
to the memory of each of these good women 
were read. The work that is being accom- 
plished throughout the country was spoken 
of, and the necessity that the associates 
should be faithful. The fact that a mono- 
graph of this Society was requested for the 
Paris Exposition was noted. A very graphic 
account of the working of the Society in for- 
eign lands was presented. It is represented 
in Egypt, in Constatinople, and in many other 
places in the Orient. The work in Paris was 
spoken of with especial interest. There is a 
fine branch in that city. A house that ac- 
commodates twenty-two is the home and there 
are 250 members of the branch. At this 
home girls who are nursery governesses, type- 
writers, and those otherwise occupied, come 
as to a shelter, and on Sunday afternoon re- 
ligious exercises are held. The President gave 
a most interesting 
throughout the world. 

The report of the Secretary, Miss Alex- 
ander, told of new work that is being con- 
stantly taken up. Twenty-six new branches 
have been formed since the last report. Some, 
however, have withdrawn, so that the total 


increase over last year is ten. There are 
380 branches for 40 Dioceses. Miss Alexander 
also read the Treasurer’s report, which 


showed receipts of $4,326.30 and disburse’ 
ments of $3,905.84. Miss Alexander read the 
report of the sub-council. Miss Benson, of 
Brooklyn, presented the report of the finance 
committee, which showed a prosperous state 
of affairs. Mrs. Wissner, of New York, spoke 
of the change in quarters of the New York 


resumé of the work 


Central office. Mrs. Bolton, of Washington, 
D. C., reported on suggestions as to a change 
of time for the annual meeting. Nine an- 
swers had been received, the majority voting 
for the present arangement. The meeting 
then adjourned. 

Next morning the Central Council met at 
Graduates’ Hall, in Albany, for the first day’s 
session. Prayer was offered by Miss Putnam, 
of Saratoga, after which routine business was 
taken up. Miss Paddock gave the report of 
the Assistant Secretary, it being also moved 
that in the future all reports of officers be 
made from one annual meeting to the next. 
Mrs. Bolton, of Washington, D. C., reported 
for the publication committee, that five meet- 
ings had been held in New York, Philadelphia, 
and Washington. New leaflets have been 
published. Thanks were expressed for articles 
of interest received. The Record, a monthly 
publication, was spoken of’ as doing good 
work. The immigration committee was re- 
ported by Miss Alexander, the General Sec- 
retary, for Mrs. Day. This told of many 
members who had been transferred from one 
city to another on account of necessary 
change in employment, and letters of recom- 
mendation had been sent and the girl wel- 
comed in each case. The Deputation Secre- 
tary, Miss Paddock, of New York City, gave a 
most complete report of the visits to many 
Dioceses, and of the work accomplished, while 
the consensus of opinion was that this Society 
is doing splendid work. 

The committee on nominations was then 
called upon for a report. This was given 
by Miss Wright, of Pennsylvania, Miss Groes- 
beck, of Chicago, Ill., taking the chair. 
Highty-four papers were sent out; 36 re- 
turned answers. Sixty-one new nominations 
have been made and 39 have declined. The 
election of the President was proceeded with 
by rising vote. Mrs. Thomas Roberts was 
thus re-elected and she then resumed the 
chair, thanking the Council for the honor 
shown and accepting the office, saying that 
the work was very dear to her heart. The 
General Secretary, -Miss Eve Alexander, was 
also re-elected by rising vote. The matter of 
the change of time for the annual meeting 


was discussed, and it was decided that for 


next year the time for the meeting as regu- 
larly appointed be suspended and that it. be 
held in the autumn, the exact date to be 


decided by the sub-council and by the enter- 


taining Diocese. Mrs. Bolton then gave a 


formal and cordial invitation that the annual | 
meeting be held in Washington next year | 
and this was accepted, the time to be decided | 


as by vote of Central Council—by the sub- 
council and entertaining Diocese. 


The other officers were voted for, the tell- 


ers returning the following report: For Vice- 


Presidents, Miss Groesbeck of Chicago, Ill., 
Miss E. M. Hoppin of Cambridge, Mass., Miss 
Paddock of New York City, Miss. N. H. Tur- 
ner of Knoxville, Tenn.; for elective members, 
Miss Mackintosh of Massachusetts, Miss Hor- 
ner of Philadelphia, Pa., Miss Satterlee of 
Washington, D. C., Miss Watson of Central 
New York, Mrs. Godden of New Jersey; for 
sub-council, Mrs. Knowlton, Mrs. Shafts, Mrs. 
Bolton, Miss Mackintosh, and Miss Wissner. 

Announcement was made of an invitation 
to visit St. Agnes’ School, and it was decided 
to accept this, the Council to go in a body 
directly upon adjournment. 

In the evening at 8 o’clock, in the parish 
house of St. Paul’s Church, Albany, the. So- 
ciety re-convened. The session was opened by 
prayers offered by the Rey. Edgar A. Enos, 
D.D., after which a short address was made 
by Dr. Enos. <A tribute to the memory of 
Mrs. Wells was read by Mrs. Remington, 
after which the names of the newly-elected 
members of committees were announced as 


follows: Publication, Miss Hoppin, Mrs. 
Norton, Mrs. Bolton, Mrs. Windsor, Mrs. 
Twing; finance, Miss Alexander, Miss Benson, 


Miss Rac: 

The question of certain changes in the con- 
stitution and by-laws was then agitated, most 
of these being verbal changes. Mrs. Bolton 
read a report of diocesan literature associates, 
speaking of papers written by the girls, and 
excellent results obtained. Verbal reports of 
this work were given by several members. 
Miss Alexander then spoke of the new branch- 
es formed. Suggestions were asked for as to 
subjects to be considered at members’ con- 
ferences, and Mrs. Remington responded with 
notes about Marriage Customs of Various 
Nations. Miss Wright suggested Reasons For 
and Against Domestie Service; Mrs. Bolton, 
the G. F. S. in the Church, the Family, and 
the World; Mrs. Twing suggested for reading 
classes, A Journey Around the World. 

Mrs. Norton was asked to speak upon the 
subject of her experience in regard to the 
emigration work in England and Ireland, and, 
in response, gave a very pleasing account. of 
her visits to these countries and of her meet- 
ings with various people who represent this 
work abroad. The subject of making some 
change in the enameling of the badge was 
discussed, and a conclusion reached to leave 
the badge in its present form. A resolution 
was adopted that this organization shall 
favor the proposed anti-polygamy amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, and 
to do all in its power to get such legislation 
passed. A resolution was presented by Miss 
Paddock offering thanks to the Diocese of 
Albany and to the women workers who had 
so well entertained the delegates. y 

On Thursday the quiet day was held, he 
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ginning with an early celebration of the Holy 
Communion at St. Paul’s Church. At 10 
o’clock, at the same church, there was a full 
choral service. The Rey. Dr. Enos spoke to 
the Society of the origin of the festival of 
All Saints. 

At noon was a service conducted by the 
Rey. F. L. Whittemore of All Saints’ Church, 
Dorchester, Mass. At 1 o’clock a luncheon 
was served to the organization at the parish 
house. This was simple in its character, as 
befits the day and hour. 

At 4 p. m., after collects and benediction, 
the National Council adjourned. 


GUILD OF ST. BARNABAS FOR 
TRAINED NURSES, 


Tue Annual Council of this excellent or- 
ganization will meet this year on Wednesday, 
the 14th day of November, in the Church of 
the Heavenly Rest, New York City. The rec- 
tor of this church, the Rey. D. Parker Mor- 
gan, D.D., is the Chaplain of the New York 
Branch. 

The programme is as follows: 

10 a. m.—Holy Communion. Celebrant, the 
Bishop of Pittsburgh, Chaplain General. At this 
service the Bishop of New York will deliver a 
devotional address. 

11 a. m.—Business Meeting in the Club Room 
of the Choristers’ League. 

1 p. m.—Luncheon for the delegates at the 
Hotel Manhattan. 

2:15 p. m.—Adjourned Business Meeting. 

8 p. m.—Evening Prayer. Sermon by the 
Rey. Henry Lubeck, LL.D., Rector of Zion and 
St. Timothy, New York City. 

9:30 p. m. to 11 p. m.—Reception to the 
Chaplain General. 

CENTRAL NEW YORK. 
F. D. Huntincron, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D., Bishop. 


Death of Rev. T. L. Allen—Mleetings of Two 
Convocations. 


THE DEATH of the Rey. Theodore L. Allen, 
rector of Grace Church, Mexico, N. Y., oc- 
curred on the morning of Oct. 16th, coming 
quite suddenly. Mr. Allen was born in New 
York state, was educated at St. Andrew’s 
Divinity School, Syracuse, and was ordained 
both to the diaconate and to the priesthood 
by the elder Bishop Burgess of Maine. His 
clerical work had been spent in Illinois, Kan- 
sas, and Michigan, prior to his rectorship at 
Mexico. 


THE Convocation of the Sixth District 
(Rev. S. H. Synnott, D.D., Dean), was held 
in Grace Church, Waverly, Oct. 16th and 
17th. The Rey. H. H. Fox was the preacher. 
An excellent paper on “Missions in China” 
was given by the Rev. W. H. VanAllen. The 
present Dean was re-nominated for that posi- 
tion and the ordinary business of Convocation 
was transacted. 


THE QUARTERLY MEETING of the Convoca- 
tion of the second district (Rev. E. H. Coley, 
Dean), was held Oct. 30th and 31st, in Grace 
Church, Waterville (the Rev. J. K. Parker, 
rector). The Rev. John Arthur gave an ex- 
cellent address on the subject, “The Spirit of 
Missions.” The Rey. John R. Harding spoke 
on “The Situation in China from the Stand- 
point of Christian Missions.” The Rev. W. 
W. Bellinger preached on the subject, “En- 
thusiasm.” At 1 o’clock the visitors were 
served with luncheon by the ladies of the 
parish. At 2:30 o’clock the convocation and 
the Woman’s Auxiliary met jointly and list- 
ened to the report of the Dean, which showed 
very satisfactory progress in general. This 
was followed by the report of the treasurer, 
the Rev. Mr. Cooke. Miss Lucy Carlile Wat- 
son, president of the Woman’s Ausxiliary, 
made a report and was followed by Mrs. 
Thorne, the treasurer. 


A HANDSOME carved oak 


Che Living Church. 


Saints’ Day. It is from the Tiffany studios, 
and bears an appropriate inscription to the 
memory of John C. Champion, a communicant 
and vestryman, who died one year ago. It is 
presented by his family. The reredos is in 
the English decorated Gothic style, compris- 
ing 12 panels, each surmounted by crocketed 
gables and separated by pinnacles. The pan- 
els are decorated in soft, pleasing colors, with 
the sacred emblems. It is a valued addition 
to other rich memorials. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA. 
ETHELBERT TaLBoT, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
Standing Committee—Corner Stone at Catasau- 
qua—New Altar at Chambersburg—Vested 

Choir at Birdsboro, 


AT A RECENT MEETING of the Standing 
Committee, Mr. Everett Warren of Scranton 
was elected to membership by reason of the 
resignation of Mr. A. D. Holland. 


THE CORNER(STONE of the new church at 
Catasauqua, St. Stephen’s, was laid by Bishop 
Talbot on Oct. 28th. The ground was broken 
for the new church on Sept. 25th, being ex- 
actly three months after the coming of the 
new rector, the Rev. Geo. A. Green. The 
parish was founded in 1870 by the Rev. Mr. 
Bartlett, then rector at Allentown, and the 
original church was built largely through the 
generous gifts of Mr. Asa Packer. 


On Sunpay, Noy. 11th, the handsome new 
altar, which has been erected at Trinity 
Church, Chambersburg, through the untiring 
efforts of the members of. the Altar Guild, 
will be dedicated and blessed. It is hoped 
that the Bishop of the Diocese may be pres- 
ent, and also the Rey. Wm. S. Heaton, of the 
Philadelphia City Missions, who was the 
first clergyman of the parish at Chambers- 
burg, where work was commenced in 1858. 

A VESTED CHOIR of boys and men was in- 
troduced into St. Michael’s Church, Birds- 
boro, in October. 

CHICAGO. 
Wo. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
Cuas. P. ANDERSON, Bp. Coadj. 


Woman’s Auxiliary—Church Club, 


THE SIXTEENTH semi-annual meeting of 
the Chicago branch Woman’s Auxiliary was 
held in St. Mark’s Church, Monday afternoon 
and evening, Oct. 29th. 

Owing to the enforced lateness of the no- 
tices and to the rainy weather only a small 
number of delegates, comparatively speaking, 
was sent from the various branches. 

The afternoon session which was presided 
over by Bishop McLaren began at 2:30. 
There was a short address by the Bishop on 
the Possibility of Prayer. 

After the singing of a hymn the Rey. J. 
Lambert Rees, of Shanghai, China, was intro- 
duced. He said that the Macedonian cry 
which came across the waters from China 
was not a single call for help, but a complex 
cry from many sources. The next speaker 
introduced by Bishop McLaren, who congratu- 
lated the audience upon the fact that a young 
woman had come from the farthest coast of 
our vast country to address it, was Miss Tan- 
nott, of Spokane, Washington. Miss Tannott 
made an appeal full of charm and interest for 
St. Paul’s School for Girls located at Walla- 
Walla, Wash., which she said was in need of 
libraries, endowments, and scholarships. Miss 


Tannott’s plea was met by pledges of $158 to. 


go toward a scholarship of $250. 

Two announcements were made by Bishop 
McLaren.. The first related to a Quiet Day 
to be held by him in the Cathedral on Nov. 
20th, from ten until four, to which all women 
in the Diocese are invited; and the second to 


| the renewal of the publication of The Diocese, 
reredos was 
placed in Zion Church, Rome (Rev. Dr. J. H. | 
Egar, rector), in time for the services of All 


Jan. 1st, 1901. 
The last address of the afternoon, given 


by the rector of St. Mark’s, the Rey. William 
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White Wilson, D.D., was one of combined 
welcome and encouragement. 

The evening session, which began at 7:45, 
consisted of evening prayer and a powerful 
and eloquent sermon by the Rev. R. H. Wel- 
ler, Jr., Bishop-Coadjutor-elect of Fond du 
Lac. The beauty of the service was greatly 
enhanced by the unusually fine singing of the 
choir of St. Mark’s. For its.clear enuncia- 
tion, rhythmic movement, and perfect intro- 
duction is this ‘choir to be commended. Dr. 
Weller chose for his text the words of Elijah: 
“Give me, I pray Thee, a morsel of bread in 


| Thine hand.” 


Tur NoveMBER MEETING of the Chicago 
Branch Woman’s Auxiliary, which oceurred 
on the Ist inst. in the Church Club rooms, 
was in charge of Mrs. John Henry Hopkins, 
of the Epiphany Church. 

Mrs. Hopkins is the Vice-President of the 
Chicago Branch, having for her especial work 
the depsrtment of foreign missions. Her in- 
teresting and comprehensive address there- 
for pertained to that particular subject. 

Mrs. Hopkins was succeeded-by the-Bishop 
of Chicago, who spoke on the same thing. He 
said greater principles of good Churchman- 
ship are often found in mission stations than 
in the churches of our own Diocese. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Church Club 
of Chicago, was held at the Wellington Hotel 
on November Ist, preceded by a dinner, which 
was attended by a goodly number of the 
Club’s members. The meeting was called to 
order by the President, Mr. F. B. Tuttle. In 
the absence of Major Taylor E. Brown, Seere- 
tary, Mr. Lynden Evans was made Secretary 
pro tempore. The reading of the Secretary’s 
report showed a slight falling off in the mem- 
bership list, but, on the other hand, the Treas- 
urer, Mr. E. H. Buehler, in his report stated 
that the Club was on a better financial basis 
than for some years past. It was earnestly 
desired that the names of many more staunch 
Churehmen should be added to the member- 
ship list, which now only numbers 259 out 
of this large Diocese. When it is generally 
understood that much of the work of the 
Diocese is carried on in the Church Club 
rooms; that the offices of the Bishop and the 
Bishop Coadjutor, as well as the office of the 
Treasurer of the Diocese are there; that the 
Club rooms are headquarters for the city 
missionaries; that the Woman’s Auxiliary 
and all the other societies are enabled to hold 
their meetings at a central point, it can read- 
ily be seen that the loss to the Diocese of 
Chicago, should the Club be given up, would 
be incalculable, and it is only by having a 
large number of members that. the work can 
successfully be carried on. With the influ- 
ence of the clergy and the present members, 
who know so well the value of the Club, the 
membership record at the next annual meet- 
ing should show at least another 250 names 
added to the list. 

After the reading of the annual address 
by the President, he called upon Mr. W. R. 
Stirling, chairman’of the nominating conimit- 
tee, to present nominations for officers for 
the ensuing year. On motion of the Hon. 
Jesse Holdom, seconded by Mr. C. A. Street, 
the Secretary was authorized to cast the vote. 
The result of the ballot was as follows: 

Mr. F. B. Tuttle re-elected President, Mr.’ 
W. H. Chadwick made Vice-President; Mr. 
E. H. Buehler, who has now served the Club 
most faithfully since November, 1895, was 
re-elected Treasurer; and Major Taylor E. 
Brown, re-elected Secretary. 

The Board of Managers elected were:. 
Messrs. George S. McReynolds, C. J. Blair, 
George Merryweather, D. B. Salisbury, E. P. 
Bailey, George D. Boulton, C. N. Fay, M. R. 
Kavanagh, H. J. Ullman. 

After a general discussion as to a suitable 
testimonial to be presented to the Bishop on 
the 25th anniversary of his consecration, and 
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adding the names of Dean Pardee and the 
Rey. E. M. Stires to the committee already 
chosen to act in the matter, the meeting ad- 
journed to listen to a most interesting address 
by the Rev. Ernest M. Stires, upon his Im- 
pressions of the Missionary Council lately 
held in Louisville. 


LAST SPRING a number of ministers of 
various denominations projected a Western 
meeting of the “Institutional and Open 
Church” league. Later on the movement as- 
sumed the character of a conference of Christ- 
ian workers, and by invitation of the Rey. 
Wm. C. Richardson, rector of Trinity Church, 
met in the parish house of the church. The 
sessions were held on Oct. the 29th and 30th, 
and the attendance was large. The range of 
subjects was quite extensive, but the intro- 
duetory speeches were limited to ten minutes, 
and discussions to nine; even with that lim- 
itation, however, so deep was the interest, 
that every minute was used. Work in elubs 
and societies and educational classes, plans 
for supporting parish houses, preaching, wor- 
ship, settlements, ete., were discussed, <A val- 
uable line of experiences was shown and every 
one gained valuable suggestions. . The chair- 
man at the introductory session was Prof. C. 
R. Henderson, Professor of Sociology in the 
University of Chicago. Ministers of various 
denominations, laymen and laywomen, par- 
ticipated in the discussions. Dr. Sanford of 
New York, Secretary of the Institutional 
Church League, made two reports. ‘The Rey. 
J. H. Hopkins, rector of the Epiphany, Chi- 
cago, well represented the Church in the mat- 
ter of Worship. The sessions were distin- 
guished by a dignity, cordiality, and utter 
absence of the kind of sentiment generally 
met with in such gatherings. As a practical 
outcome, a committee of twenty-five was ap- 
pointed to further the object of Church fed- 
eration. In this matter it was directly stated 
that the object of such federation was simply 
to enable religious bodies, by the use of a 
central office and a sort of “clearing house” 
for information, to reach—as nearly as pos- 
sible—every family in the city; a plan which 
has been worked with great practical results 
in New York. St. Michael’s Church in New 
York was cited as haying secured through 
this kind of coéperation 175 families, of 
whom nothing before that had been known. 
One of the most striking addresses of the 
Conference was made by Father Coxe of St. 
Jarlath’s (Roman Catholic) Church. 


CONNECTICUT. 
C. B, Bruwster, D.D., Bishop. 
Parish House at Norwalk. 

Grace CHurcH, Norwalk (Rev. Johnson 
McClure Bellows, rector), has been presented 
with a parish house, by the widow of the late 
Chas. F. Osborn, Esq. This is a valuable 
addition to the working facilities of the par- 
ish. On All Saints’, Day, the choir rendered 
“The Holy City,” by Gaul. 


DELAWARE. 
LEIGHTON CoLEMAN, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Church Consecrated at Delmar, 


On Att Saints’ Day the new church at 
Delmar (Rev. Dr. Spalding in charge), was 
consecrated by Bishop Coleman, the sermon 
being preached by Archdeacon Hall of Wil- 
mington. 

EASTON. 
Wm. Forsus Apams, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. | 


Memorial Tablet at Chestertown. 


A HANDSOME MEMORIAL TABLET ‘to the 
memory of the late rector, the Rev. Dr. 
Stephen C. Roberts, was erected in Emmanuel 
Church, Chestertown, on Thursday, Nov. 1st. 
The rector, the Rev. Dr. Henry B. Martin, 
preached on the occasion. The tablet is a 
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tribute from members of the congregation 
and bears the following inscription: 


“In Memoriam. Stephen Chester Roberts, 
D.D., Priest, Twenty-eight years the beloved rec- 
tor of Chester Parish. Entered into the joy of 
his Lord November 15, 1899. Enshrined in the 
affection of the whole community. He was a 
good man, full of the Holy Ghost and of faith.” 


GEORGIA. 
C. K. Nuuson, D.D., Bishop. 


Woman’s Auxiliary at Atlanta. 


THe Woman’s Avxitiary of the Arch- 
deaconry of Atlanta held a meeting at the see 
city at which, after the opening service when 
the Bishop preached, as he always does, an 
eloquent sermon, Mrs. Nellie Peters Black 
presided. A discussion of the subject of 
bazaars and suppers for religious purposes 
brought out the general opinion that these 
cost more in nerve force, as well as in hard 
cash, than they are worth. One lady ob- 
served that she had paid her doctor $45.00 
as a direct result of one of these plans of 
raising money for the Church. The unani- 
mous opinion prevailed that it “pays” better 
to give money direct than to work so hard 
for a possible second dollar. The general 
secretary, Mrs. H. C. White, urged that the 
Bishop be supported more liberally in the 
work among colored people in the Diocese, 
and a fund was established for that and other 
similar purposes to be known as the “Unself- 
ish Fund.” Lunch was served by the hospi- 
tality of the city guilds, and in the after- 
noon addresses were made by the Rey. Messrs. 
Page and Wilmer, the latter being the new 
rector of St. Luke’s Church. 


MARYLAND. 
Wm. Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


St. Andrew’s to be sold, 


THE CONGREGATION of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Baltimore, is making active prepara- 
tions for the erection of a new church edifice, 
to be located in a more favorable part of the 
city. A few years ago the members of the 
parish began to move away, and now, the 
exodus being almost over, they are settled in 
almost very section of the city. For a place 
of worship the location became undesirable, 
and the vestry petitioned Bishop Paret for 
the privilege of disposing of the property and 
the selection of a new church, which petition 
he readily granted. He is deeply concerned 
in the welfare of the congregation, and is tak- 
ing as much interest as amy of its members 
in the choice of a site. As it is necessary to 
sell the old property before making any pur- 
chase, the members of the vestry are now 
turning their chief attention to that end. 
Over 60 years ago the church building and 
property cost $80,000, and half that sum will 
at present be considered a satisfactory price. 
Several offers have been received and are be- 
ing considered, one being from a Jewish con- 
gregation, who if successful, will convert St. 
Andrew’s into a Synagogue. 

As a sale is expected to be made in the 
near future, the vestry is busily engaged in 
considering proposed sites for a new building. 
The most probable place is Peabody Heights, 
on St. Paul Street above Huntington Ave. 
This site is in a growing section of the city 
and seems to meet with a more general ap- 
proval of the congregation. A Sunday School 
is now being conducted in a hall in that lo- 
cality. Several other sites have been pro- 
posed,but the choice seems to be between the 
one mentioned and a site on Newington Av- 
enue, near the Mount Royal entrance to Druid 
Hill Park. A strong effort will be made to 
have the proposed edifice erected this fall and 
winter. 

St. Andrew’s was established in 1837 by 
the Rev. Dr. John Johns. It has been served 
by the following rectors: The Rev. Horace 
Stringfellow, Jr., the Rey. John S. Miller, the 
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Rev. H. Page Dyer, the Rev. R. G. Osborne, 
and the Rey. J. Woods Elliott, who resigned 
last year. At present the Sunday services 
are being conducted by the Rey. Dr. Simpson. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
Wm. Lawrencn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Matriculation at Cambridge. 


THE ANNUAL matriculation service of the 
Cambridge theological school took place on 
All Saints’ Day. Evening prayer was said by 
Dean Hodges, followed by an address upon 
the privileges and responsibilities of the min- 
istry, by the Rey. Harold Arrowsmith of Len- 
ox. Nine students were matriculated. Dean 
Hodges, who presided, announced that during 
the illness of Professor Nash, Prof. J. H. 
Thayer (Unitarian) would have charge of the 
chair of New Testament study. Bishop Law- 
rence in his address dwelt upon the need of 
devotion, strength, and judgment in the 
ministry. Dean Shaler of the Scientific 
school—urged the importance of ministers 
knowing men as they are. Prof. Drown made 
a strong plea for the intellectual life. Mr. 
Horace Scudder, one of the trustees, Mr. F. 
W. Fitts, a student of the senior class, and 
Mr. H. M. Birckhead, of the middle class, 
also made addresses. 


On Aut Sartnts’, the new memorial win- 
dows of St. James’, Cambridge, were unveiled. 
The Rice window represents “Christ, the 
Light of the World.” The Jamieson window, 
representing Dorcas, is a splendid piece of art. 
These windows make a great addition to the 
beauty of the interior of the church. The 
Rice tablet was also uncovered. 


MICHIGAN. 
Ty. . DAVIES, D:D.,:LL.D:, Bishop: 


Convocation at Owosso, 


THe CenTRAL Convocation of the Diocese 
was in session at Christ Church, Owosso, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 23d and 24th. 
At the opening service on Tuesday evening 
there were addresses by several of the clergy. 
The second day began with the Holy Com- 
munion at 9 o’clock, and at subsequent ses- 
sions there were papers by Mr. C. S. Schofield 
on The Failure of the Present System in 
Sunday Schools;, on Inter-denominational 
Sunday School Work, by the Rey. E. G. Pit- 
blado; on Words from a Teacher to Teachers, 
by Mrs. M. Hyde of Port Huron; and on The 
Bible Class, by Miss Jones of Owosso. At the 
evening service there was an address by the 
Rev. E. W. Hunt, and several addresses fol- 
lowing. 

MILWAUKEE, 
I. L. NrcHouson, D.D., Bishop. 


Retirement of Mr. Humphreys. 

Tue Rey. O. F. HuMPHREYS, assistant at 
St. Paul’s and priest in charge of St. Mark’s 
Church, Milwaukee, announced last Sunday 
to the congregation of the latter that he had 
decided to,enter into secular work and would 
pursue the calling of the ministry only so 
far as he might be able to do by Sunday work. 
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MISSOURI. 
D. S. Turris, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 

Death of Rev. Wm. H. Watts—Woman’s Auxil- 
fary—Benediction of a Chapel at the Cathe- 
dral, 

THE SECULAR PAPERS report the death of 
the Rey. Wm. H. Watts on Oct. 11th at East 
Liberty, Pa. Mr. Watts had recently retired 
from the rectorship of Calvary Church, 
Columbia. He was born in England and was 
ordained to the diaconate by Bishop Huron 
in 1856 and to the priesthood by Bishop 
McIlvaine of Ohio in 1859. His clerical work 
was spent at Exeter, Ont., Portsmouth, Ohio, 
Kalamazoo, Saginaw, and Detroit, Mich., 
Stevens Point, Wis., and Columbia, Mo., of 
which latter parish he was rector from 1889 


until the present year, when he was forced by 
ill health to retire. 


THE REGULAR quarterly meeting of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the Diocese. was held 
on Tuesday, Oct. 30th. The meeting was 
opened with the celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion in Christ Church Cathedral at 9:30, 
by Bishop Tuttle assisted by the Rt. Rev. S. 
C. Edsall, D.D., Bishop of North Dakota. 
Following the celebration a business session 
was held in the Schuyler Memorial House. 
The reports of the various officers showed 
that the various pledges given at the annual 
meeting in May had been paid in full. The 
United Offering, while not quite equal to 
what it was at this time three years ago, is 
in a fair condition, and the general work of 
the Auxiliary in Missouri is prosperous. 
Bishop Edsall was the principal speaker of 
the day and presented the conditions of the 
work and needs of North Dakota in a very 
interesting talk of about thirty minutes. He 
also spoke feelingly and effectively of the 
United Offering. As the Treasurer of this 
fund said after the meeting, “he boomed the 
United Offering.” Bishop Tuttle briefly pre- 
sented the needs of the Diocese of Texas, and 
Miss Rebekah Parker, Vice President of the 
Missouri branch of the W. A., spoke briefly 
in behalf of the parish at Cape Girardeau in 
‘this Diocese. Pledges from the various par- 
ishes were then called for and made as fol- 
lows: For Texas, $172.00; North Dakota, 
$125.00; and Cape Girardeau, $85.00. 


AT THE 7 0’CLOCK SERVICE on the morning 
of All Saints’ Day, a service of benediction 
was held at the Bofinger Memorial Chapel of 
Christ Church Cathedral, St. Louis, to sol- 
emnize the placing of a beautiful memorial 
tablet in the chapel. The tablet which is set 
in the north wall of the chapel was given by 
‘Mrs. H. H. Davies and Mrs. F. G. Easton in 
memory of their parents, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. 
C. Tyler, for many years communicants of 
Christ Church Cathedral. The work is beau- 
tifully wrought in dull, rich shades of the 
finest marble. The outer border consists of 
several inches of pale lavender color. Within 
this is a mosaic of exquisite design of am- 
ethyst, terra-cotta, rose-color, green, and gold, 
while the words of the tablet are of deep red 
on a background of bright terra-cotta, about 
three feet wide, the entire tablet being about 
six by four feet. The inscription reads: 

“To the glory of God, in loving memory of 
our father and mother, William Chambers Tyler, 
Acla Paschall Tyler, entered upon their rest in 
Paradise, March 26, 1885; August 10, 1894. I 
am the Resurrection and the Life; he that be- 
lieveth in Me, though he were dead, yet siiall he 
live, and whosoever liveth and believeth in Me 
shall never die.” 


NEBRASKA, 
GEO. WORTHINGTON, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
ARTHUR L. WILLIAMS, Bp. Coadj. 


New Church for Decatur. 


A NEW CHURCH is to be erected at Deca- 
tur at a cost of about $2,000. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 
Jos. B. CHESHIRE, D.D., Bishop. 


Death of Rev. Jos. W. Murphy. 
THE DEATH of the Rev. Jos. W. Murphy, 


an aged and retiredwpriest, of this. Diocese, | ” 


occurred at Washington, D. C., on Oct. 17th. 
. Mr. Murphy was an Irishman, by birth and 
was ordained to the diaconate by Bishop Ives 
in 1851 and to the priesthood by Bishop 
Atkinson in 1855. He had charge of a num- 
ber of different churches in North Carolina, 
was chaplain in the Confederate Army during 
the war, and after the war had worked part 
of the time in North Carolina, part in Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania, and part in Maryland. 
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OHIO. 
Wm. A. Luonanrp, D.D., Bishop. 
Bequest for Kenyon College. 


By THE wir of the late Hon. John Sher- 
man, Kenyon College is to receive $5,000, as 
is also Oberlin College. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
oO. W. Wuiraker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Narrow Escape of a Church—Anniversary at St. 
Jude’s—City Notes—Southeast Convocation— 
Junior Brotherhood Service. 


Sr. Paux’s Cuurcn, Chestnut Hill, Phila- 
delphia (Rey. Dr. J. Andrews Harris, rector), 
was in great danger of being destroyed by 
fire, on Saturday night, 27th ult., but the 
efforts of the Fire Department succeeded in 
averting the calamity. A large lumber yard 
immediately contiguous on the west side of 
the church was entirely consumed, as were 
also five dwelling houses adjacent. The wind 
was fortunately from the east, which was a 
factor in saving the church. 


IN CONNECTION with the Feast of SS. 
Simon and Jude, St. Jude’s Church, Phila- 
delphia (Rev. Charles Logan, rector), cele- 
brated its 51st anniversary with special ser- 
vices. At the morning service, the Rt. Rey. 
Dr. Whitehead, Bishop of Pittsburgh, 
preached the sermon to an unusually large 
congregation. The Rev. Dr. H. L. Duhring, 
who was formerly connected with the parish, 
conducted the Sunday School celebration in 
the afternoon and made an address, basing 
his remarks upon the text, “Speak unto the 
children of Israel that they go forward” 
(Exod. xiv. 15). In the evening, a semi- 
choral service was held, at which addresses 
were made by the Rev. Messrs. W. H. Graff 
and J: R. Moses, both of whom had _ been 
former rectors of St. Jude’s. At all the ser- 
vices offerings were taken for the Endowment 
Fund, which now amounts to $6,500, and it 
is hoped that the sum of $10,000 would be 
reached by the free-will offerings of the con- 
gregation at this celebration. 


A HANDSOME private dwelling of two 
stories, 20 x 30.4 feet, is being erected for St. 
Timothy’s Church, Roxborough, Philadelphia, 
on the west side of Ridge Avenue, at a cost 
of $2,250. 

The architect and contractors have com- 
pleted the alterations, re-decoration, and ren- 
ovation of the Church of the Transfiguration, 
West Philadelphia (Rev. W. H. Bown, rec- 
tor) and it is expected: that the edifice will be 
formally re-opened early in November. A 
special letter has been sent out by the rector 
to all persons connected with the University 
of Pennsylvania explaining the object of the 
new work at this church, which is to influence 
the students at the University. 


THE witL of Rebecca G. Penney directs 
that her residuary estate, upon the death of 
her husband, the Rev. Charles K. Penney, 
assistant to the rector of Grace Church, 
Philadelphia, shall go to St. Luke’s Hospital, 
New York City. 


AT HIGH NOON on Tuesday, 30th ult., at 
the Church of the Advocate, Philadelphia, 
the Rey. Charles Lockwood Fulforth, rector 
of the Church of the Messiah, Port Richmond, 
was united in Holy Matrimony to Miss 
Almira May Howarth; the Rev. Dr. W. W. 
gil vester, rector of the Advocste, officiating. 


“Tax Sourumasr . Pa Se of Phila- 
delphia met on Tuesday aftérfeon, 30th ult., 
at the Church House, the Rev. Leverett Brad- 
ley, Dean, in the chair. The Rev. Michele 
Zara reported that efforts were being made to 
reach all the Italians in Philadelphia. The 
Italian Mission desires to establish a day 
nursery. Strenuous efforts are being made to 
liquidate the $2,000 debt on the property. 
Improvement in every department of the 
work is in progress. The Rey. Henry L. 
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Phillips reported relative to the Church of 
the Crucifixion. He said the chief need is 
teachers, and the parish cannot supply them. 
Interesting statistics were given by the Rev. 
George Gassner, of the work during the year 
at the Church of the Redeemer (Seamen’s 
Mission). The naphtha launch has visited 
1,600 vessels. Progress was reported as to 
the work at the Church of the Holy Spirit 
by the Rev. Samuel H. Boyer, priest-in- 
charge. Prospects at Emmanuel House (Jew- 
ish Mission) were never better. 


EARLY ON FRIDAY MORNING, 2d inst., a 
dastardly attempt was made to destroy St. 
Paul’s Church, Chestnut Hill, by fire. Kero- 
sene had been plentifully poured upon the 
frame carriage sheds and an outhouse in the 
rear of the church, and a lady gave the alarm, 
when two citizens with a garden hose extin- 
guished the flames. Shortly after this had 
been effected, it was discovered that a fence 
between the church property and the lumber 
yard was ablaze and this was speedily ex- 
tinguished. The police believe that an in- 
cendiary had evil designs against the church, 
and that the fire on Saturday, 27th ult., was 
due to the work of the same miscreant. The 
matter has been reported to the fire marshal, 
who will investigate the case. 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Junior 
Auxiliary of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, 
held in the memorial chapel of the Holy Com- 
munion, Philadelphia, on the 2d inst., the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, Jo- 
seph De Cruy; vice-president, James McGar- 
vey; secretary, John Stewart. An address on 
the work of the Richmond Convention was 
made by William B. Faunce, who represented 


‘the State Junior Order at that meeting; and 


addresses were also made by John St. Owen, 
of New York, secretary of the National 
Branch of the Junior Order; the Rev. N. 8. 
Thomas, rector of the parish of the Holy 
Apostles, and by Professor F. 8. Edwards of 
the Central High School Faculty. 


QUINCY. 
ALEx. BuregEss, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Memorial Window at St. Mary’s School—New 
Church for Peoria. 


A MEMORIAL WINDOW at the chapel of St. 
Mary’s School, Knoxville, was recently given 
by the members of the Epsilon Sigma society 
in memory of three of the members of that 
society, graduates of the school, who were 
lost in a storm on the Gulf of Mexico in Jan. 
1899 by the wreck of the yacht Paul Jones. 
These were the Misses Florence Eya Tag- 
gert, Margie Woodland, and Florence Louise 
Yocum. The window is of rare opalescent 
glass, beautiful in color, made by Tiffany. 
The central figure is St. Margaret standing 
on the angry waves of the sea in storm, and 
holding the cross high above her head. In 
receiving the window from the donors at the 
service of the unveiling, which occurred on 
Oct. 26th, the Rev. Dr. Leffingwell spoke of 
the lovely characters and beautiful lives of the 
three graduates commemorated, who were 
such fond companions in school and were not 
divided in their death. They came, he said, 


$0 hear to thé ideal of Christian life that the 


thought of their sudden’ summons has no 
suggestion of terror. They were spared even 
the knowledge of the evil that is in the world, 
and most of the sad experiences and pangs of 
living. 

Upon THE MORNING of All Saints’ Day, a 
deed to property valued at $4,000 was laid 
on the altar of St. Paul’s Church, Peoria. 
The property thus represented is to be sold 
and the proceeds used for the purchase of 
land and the erection of a building for St. 
Stephen’s Church at the south end of the 
city. St. Stephen’s is an offshoot of St. 
Paul’s, the mother..church, founded in 1898 
by the rector of that parish, the Rev. Sydney 
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G. Jeffords. A temporary place of worship 
was found, where a mission has been main- 
tained under the direction of the rector, by 
Dr. C. E. Collamer and Mr. Richard Wray. 
St. Stephen’s is the second offshoot of the 
mother church, an earlier one being St. An- 
drew’s in the north end of the city, where 
there is now a handsome church and a stone 
rectory is in course of erection at a cost of 
$9,000. With St. Stephen’s on its feet, an 
effort will be made to establish a third off- 
shoot on the West Bluff and possibly some 
time another mission on the East Bluff of the 
eity. The Church people of Peoria are re- 
joicing over the extension of the Church in 
that city, which has been brought about en- 
tirely without departure from the free church 
system and with no entertainments for rey- 
enue. 


SACRAMENTO. 
W. H. Morevanp, D.D., Miss. Bp. 


Death of Mrs. Wm. R. Powell. 

THE WIFE of the Rev. Wm. R. Powell, mis- 
sionary at St. Helena, passed to her rest on 
Tuesday, Oct. 16th. She had been in ill 
health for some time. 


WASHINGTON. 
Il. Y. Sarrerunp, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Service at the Peace Cross—Cathedral Services. 


A UNIQUE Church service was held on 
Sunday October the 28th at 3:15 p. m. when 
the afternoon Sunday School of Epiphany 
Church made a pilgrimage to Mount St. 
Alban, to commemorate their twenty-first 
anniversary. The Bishop of the Diocese and 
the Rev. Dr. R. H. McKim made suitable 
addresses. A great many were present, be- 
sides the scholars, including the girls from 
the Cathedral school. The site of the new 
Cathedral of SS. Peter and Paul at the base 
of the Peace Cross, was the spot chosen for 
the service which began with a Processional 
hymn, “Christ is made the sure Foundation,” 
sung while marching from the little chureh 
to the place of meeting. The Bishop said 
there was a Church school about seventy 
years ago, on a hill nearby, which was the 
first of its kind in these parts, and the boys 
from that-school dug the foundation for the 
Church of St. Alban. After the death of the 
teacher a considerable amount of money was 
found that had been earned and saved by her, 
and which she willed to be used towards 
building a free church. A remarkable feature 
relative to the S. S. was, that it had never 
had but one superintendent during the 
twenty-one years of its existence. Mr. Hutch- 
inson had been most faithful and zealous in 
the performance of his duties and thoroughly 
participated in the Pilgrimage Service. 

DurRING THE SuNDAY evenings of Novem- 
ber there are to be special sermons on prac- 
tical subjects, arranged especially for men, 
though all are invited to attend, in the Pro- 
Cathedral of St. Mark, the participants in 
these services to be the Rev. Dr. Perry of St. 
Andrew’s, the Rev. Dr. Mackay-Smith of St. 
John’s, the Rev. Dr. Williams of Trinity, and 
the Rey. A. Johns of Christ Church, East 
Washington. Prof., Winchester, the ¢hoir- 
master, will, with the vested choir, furnish a 
musical programme for each occasion. The 
Rey. Dr. Rainsford of New York is expected 
to take part in the work, and it is intended 
- to give him a most cordial greeting. 


WESTERN MICHIGAN, 
Gno. D. GILLESPIE, D.D., Bishop. 


Summer Services—Big Rapids—Greenville. 


During the summer, services have been 
held at a number of places by visiting clergy- 
men on their vacations. Bishop Tuttle has 
had supervision of the church at Harbor 
Springs, Bishop Gillespie at Charlevoix, and 
the Rev. W. W. Taylor at Saugatuck. The 
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Rev. Thos. W. MacLean held several ser- 
vices in the Church of the Redeemer, White- 
hall, where a fund is being collected to repair 
the building. The Rev. C. E. Haupt made an 
address at South Haven. The Rey. E. Briggs 
Nash officiated for two Sundays while visit- 
ing old friends at Paw Paw. The Rev. Robert 
B. Kimber preached and delivered a mission- 
ary address in Christ Church, Charlevoix. 
Improvements have been made in this church 
chiefly through the efforts of Churchwomen 
from St. Mark’s Church, Grand Rapids. 


In Sr. ANDREW’s parish, Big Rapids, the 
people are awaking to new life. The rectory 
has been cleaned and the walls nicely 
papered, and steps have been taken towards 
securing a pulpit for the church. Mrs. M. E. 
Markham has presented the parish with a 
beautiful Altar Service, bound in red turkey 
morocco and embossed in gold. The rector’s 
son, lately returned from the Cheshire Mili- 
tary Academy, has been engaged as organist 
of the church. 


St. PauL’s CuurcH, Greenville, has been 
thoroughly renovated, stained glass windows 
put in, and the organ painted and grained. 
The rector, Rev. Thos. Beeson, was happy 
to introduce at the re-opening service the 
Rev. R. H. F. Gairdner, Secretary of the Board 
of Missions as preacher for the day. The 
services were hearty and offerings good. 


CANADA. 
Bishop Mills Consecrated—News of the Dioceses, 


Consecration of a Bishop. 

AN IMPOSING CEREMONY took place in St. 
George’s Cathedral, Kingston, Nov. Ist, when 
Archdeacon Mills of Montreal was consecrated 
Bishop of Kingston and Coadjutor Bishop of 
Ontario. The Cathedral, which is over a hun- 
dred years old, has been entirely restored 
since the late fire, and was beautifully dec- 
orated. The service was witnessed by an im- 
mense congregation. Most of the Canadian 
Bishops were present and also Bishop Walker 
of Western New York. 

The consecration was performed by Arch- 
bishop Lewis, Metropolitan of Canada, who 
was also celebrant at the Holy Communion. 
The Bishop-elect was presented by the Bish- 
ops of Huron and Niagara, two former priests 
in the Diocese of Montreal and co-workers 
with him. Bishop Bond of Montreal preached 
the sermon. The service was fully choral, 
and began at 10:30 in the morning. In the 
afternoon Bishop Mills was presented with a 
magnificent pectoral cross and chain from the 
clergy of the Diocese, and an episcopal throne 
from the laity. The address from the clergy 
was read by Archdeacon Bedford-Jones, of 
Brockville; that from the laity by Mr. E. J. 
B. Pense. A large number of the Montreal 
clergy went to Kingston to be present at the 
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No other aid so great to the housewife, 
no other agent so useful and certain in 
making delicious, pure and wholesome 
foods, has ever been devised. 
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sBsolUTEL PURE 


There are imitation baking powders, sold cheap, by 
many grocers. They are made from alum, a poison- 
ous drug, which renders the food injurious to health. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
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consecration. A very large reception was held 
in the evening. 


Diocese of Montreal. 

A SERVICE. OF THANKSGIVING was held in 
St. John’s Church, West Shefford, Oct. 25th, 
when the beautiful new tower and spire were 
dedicated. A large number of clergy were 
present from neighboring parishes. The new 
tower is a most graceful piece of architecture. 


Board of the Domestic and Foreign Mission- 
ary Society. 

THE NExT half-yearly meeting of this 

Board will be held in London, Diocese of 

Huron, on the second Wednesday after Easter. 


Diocese of Toronto. 

AT A RECENT missionary meeting in Toron- 
to, the Bishop in the chair, it was announced 
that an immense convention of the Student 
Voluntéer Movement will be held in the sum- 
mer of 1902 in Toronto. At the same meet- 
ing Bishop Dunn of Quebec gave an address 
on the missionary needs and work of the 
Canadian Northwestern Dioceses. The Rey. 
Frank Kennedy, missionary from Japan, on 
furlough, gave an address also. The Rev. T. 
C. Simpson, of the Universities’ Mission to 
Central Africa, was to address the diocesan 
board of the W. A. Noy. 8th in the school 
house of the Church of the Ascension, 
Toronto. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 
[Continued from Page 47.] 


Newark, Edmunds of Grace, Newark, Sanborn 
of St. John’s, Newark, Mortimer of St. 
Mark’s, Jersey City, and Faucon of the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary, and the rector, of 
the parish the celebrant of the Holy Com- 
munion. There was a large congregation, 
many from other Orange parishes coming 
with their clergy, postponing their own ser- 
vices until a later hour in order to be present. 

St. Paul’s was organized in 1869 as a mis- 
sion of Christ Church, Bloomfield, continuing 
as such until 1876. The present site was pur- 
chased in the year last named, and the church 
erected in 1895. Since then a parish house 
has been added. The building of church and 
parish house was largely the result of hard 
work on the part of the rector, who assumed 
charge in 1892. The music, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. G. J. Brewer, was especially fine. 


SunpAay ScHoo~t ComMMISSION. 


The Sunday School Commission of the 
Diocese of Long Island has called a meeting 
of conference for November 20, to be held in 
St. Luke’s Church, Clinton Avenue. The 
Commission has been in existence for, two 
years, and is said to have arrived at the con- 
clusion that there must be a uniform course 
of study for the scholars in every school in 
the Diocese, and a uniform course of study 
for the teachers. It is purposed to divide the 
Diocese into nine districts, placing a compe- 
tent man at the head of each. At the con- 
ference a general discussion of methods is to 
be had, and particular attention will be given 
to Sunday School rooms. The Commission 
consists of the Rev. William Wiley, president, 
Charles H. Fuller, secretary, A. A. Low, 
treasurer, the Rev. Dr. J. H. Darlington, 
Christ Church, Bedford Avenue, and the Rev. 
H. D. Waller, Flushing. 


MISSIONARIES IN CHINA, 
A Laby’s EXPERIENCE. | {) 4 


The Rev. Henry Ebban, of Boscombe 
Grange, Bournemouth, sends to the London 
Standard the following extract from a letter 
written by a lady attached to the North China 
Mission. The letter is dated from Kobe, in 
Japan, to which she, with a few other Europ- 
ean ladies, had succeeded in escaping when 
Tien-Tsin was relieved by the Allied forces :— 

In my last letter from Tien-Tsin I men- 


The Living Church. 


tioned that we were daily and even hourly 
expecting the Boxers. I posted that letter on 
the 12th June, and on the night of the 15th 
the Boxers arrived. We were ready for them. 
About 800 entered Tien-Tsin. The alarm bells 
rang, and we took refuge in the Gordon Hall, 
while a sharp encounter took place between 
them and the Allies. In three hours it was all 
over, and we returned to our respective homes, 
every one assuring us that there was nothing 
more to be feared, for the Boxers were being 
dispersed and that we might “rest in peace.” 
Next day (Sunday, 17th) at 3:30 p. m., when 
all Tien-Tsin was having its afternoon siesta, 
the first shell was fired. So little was this ex- 
pected that when I was roused I ran into the 
girls’ dormitory to reassure them, saying, 
“Don’t be alarmed, girls, it is nothing. We 
have opened fire on. the enemy.”’ The next mo- 
ment another shell arrived, and the voice of 
one of the Home Guards was heard in the hall 
shouting, “Dress quickly, and run to the Gor- 
don Hall; we are being bombarded.” The 
scene in the streets was a never-to-be-for- 
gotten one; women and children flying in all 
directions, almost all hatless, many shoeless; 
some in night-dresses, some in dressing-gowns. 
Shells and shots were simply raining. We all 
fled to the Gordon Hall. By a wretched mis- 
take the door was actually closed in my face 
(I may here remark that the men lost their 
heads on the slightest provocation), and I 


-rushed about looking for a place of shelter. 


Suddenly I heard a voice saying, “Put your 
head in here.” “Here” was a tiny cellar win- 
dow. I lay flat on the ground, thrust in my 
head, and a gentleman inside dragged me 
down by the head and shoulders. Such was 
my manner of entrance into the cellars of the 
now historic Gordon Hall. In the cellars we 
lived (250 to 300) for two weeks, only going 
upstairs to the hall during the intervals of 
shelling. Oh, the misery and wretchedness of 
those fourteen days’ bombardment, firing, 
sniping going on incessantly. Added to the 


TAKE A RECORD. 


SEE HOW MANY FRIENDS ARE HURT BY COFFEE. 


It would be just as reasonable for a tem- 


perance advocate to drink a little diluted 
whiskey as to drink coffee, for one is as truly 
an intoxicant as the other, and persistency 
in the use of coffee brings on a variety of 
chronic diseases, notorious among which are 
dyspepsia, heart palpitation (and untimely 
heart failure), frequently constipation, kid- 
ney diseases, many cases of weak eyes and 
trembling conditioti of the nerves. 

This is only a small percentage of the 
great variety of diseases which come from an 
unbalanced nervous system, caused by the 
persistent daily use of the drug caffeine, 
which is the active principle of coffee. An- 
other bit of prima facie evidence about coffee 
is that the victims to the habit find great 
difficulty in giving it up. 

They will solemnly -pledge to themselves 
day after day that they will abandon the use 
of it when they know that it is shortening 
their days, but morning after morning they 
fail, until they grow to despise themselves 
for their lack of control. 

Any one interested in this subject would 
be greatly surprised to make a systematic 
inquiry among prominent brain workers in 
America.’ There are hundreds of thousands 
of our most prominent people that have aban- 
doned coffee altogether and are using Postum 
Food Coffee in its place,’ and, for the) most 
excellent reasons in the world. Many of 
them testify that ill health, nervous pros- 
tration, and consequent inability to work, has 
in times past, pushed them back and out of 
their proper standing in life, which they have 
been able to regain by the use of good health, 
strong nerves, and great vitality, since coffee 
has been thrown out and the Postum put, in 
its place. 
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INTERESTING, IF TRUE. 


You Can Try It For YoOuRSELF AND PRoyeE It. 


One grain of the active principle in 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will digest 3,000 
grains of meat, eggs or other wholesome food, 
and this claim has been proven by actual 
experiment which anyone can perform for 
himself in the following manner: Cut hard 
boiled eggs into very small pieces, as it would 
be if masticated, place the egg and two or 
three of the tablets in a bottle or jar contain- 
ing warm water heated to 98 degrees (the 
temperature of the body) and keep it at this 
temperature for, three and one-half hours, at 
the end of which time the egg will be as com- 
pletely digested as it would have been in the 
healthy stomach of a hungry boy. 

The point of this experiment is that what 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will do to the egg 
in the bottle it will do to the egg or meat in 
the stomach and nothing else will rest and 
invigorate the stomach so safely and effectu- 
ally. Even a little child can take Stuart’s 
Tablets with safety and benefit if its diges- 
tion is weak and the thousands of cures ac- 
complished by their regular daily use are 
easily explained when it is understood that 
they are composed of vegetable essences, 
aseptic pepsin, diastase and Golden Seal, 
which mingles with the food and digest it 
thoroughly, giving the over-worked stomach 
a chance to recuperate, 

Dieting never cures dyspepsia, neither do 
pills and cathartic medicines, which simply 
irritate -and inflame the intestines. 

When enough food is eaten and promptly 
digested there will be no constipation, nor in 
fact will there be disease of any kind because 
good digestion means good health in every 
organ. 

The merit and success of Stuart’s Dyspep- 
sia Tablets are world wide and they are sold 
at the moderate price of 50 cts. for full sized 
package in every drug store in the United 
States and Canada, as well as in Europe. 

For the information of those interested a 
little book will be mailed free by addressing 
F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich., giving 
briefly the symptoms of the various forms of 
stomach weakness, causes and cure. 


“Responsibility” 


A Talk With Girls 
CREE 


BY THE REV. E, E, HOLMES, 
Canon Christ Church, Oxford. 


We have just made a very dainty booklet 
of 40 pages, containing the most helpful talks 
to girls on the subject of ‘‘Responsibility.”’ 
It is delightfully. told; it is what every girl 
will be glad to read; it will do every one of 
them good; and every girl will be thankful to 
the persoli who presents her with a copy. 

The booklet is bound in leatherette, the 
pages are printed with a handsome red bor- 
der, and it is in every way attractive as a gift 
book. Those who have girl friends in their 
*teens should make liberal use of the booklet. 

Price: Single copies post paid, 25 cents, 
10 or more copies at the rate of 20 cents, 
post paid. j 


Che Young Churchman Co., 
Publishers, wx Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Magazine Club List. 


Where Orders are Addressed to 
THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO. 


[50 cts. must be added to these rates 
a not paid in advance.] 


THE LIVING CHURCH and THE 
CHURCH ECLECTIC . . $3.40 
THE LIVING CHURCH and THE 
FORUM. on 4.75 
THE LIVING CHURCH and THE 
CENTURY. 5.75 
THE LIVING CHURCH and HAR- 
PER’S WEEKLY. 5.50 
THE LIVING CHURCH and HAR- 
PER’S BAZAR. . 5.50 
THE LIVING CHURCH and AT- 
LANTIC MONTHLY. 5.25 
THE LIVING CHURCH and HAR- 
PER’S MONTHLY. 5.75 
THE LIVING CHURCH and ST. 
NICHOLAS. 4.75 
THE LIVING CHURCH and SCRIB- 
NER’S MAGAZINE 4.75 
THE LIVING CHURCH and RE- 
VIEW of REVIEWS 4..25 
THE LIVING CHURCH and YOUTH’S 
COMPANION (new subs. only) . 3.50 
THE LIVING CHURCH and COS- 
MOPOLITAN. 2.90 
THE LIVING CHURCH and Mc- 
CLURE’S 2.90 


See also Title Page tor Club Rates with 
other publications of the Young Churchman 
Co. 


Orders for the above must invariably 
be sent at the same time. Address 


White and Black Under the Old Regime. 


By VicTroria V. CLAYTON, widow of the late 
Henry D. Clayton, Major General C.S,A., 
Judge of*the Circuit Court of Alabama, 
President of the University of Alabama. 
With Introduction by FrEpERIC Cook 
MorenHousE, Editor of THE LivING 
CuurcH. Cloth, $1.00, net. 


“This excellent little volume, which deals with 
ante-bellum days in this section, comes from the 
pen of Mrs. Victoria V.Clayton, widow of General 
Wenry D. Clayton, one of Alabama’s most distin- 
guished sons. Mrs. Clayton writes in the mellow 
style of one whose life is verging closely on the 

- border line of old age, but whose mental faculties 
are still faithful in keeping alive the imprint of 
youthful memories. Her descriptions of Southern 
life before the war are graphic and real, and fur- 
nish some idea of the heartaches which she must 
have felt in recalling days which are gone forever. 
* * * Keenly possessed of the sense of humor, 
Mrs. Clayton writes charmingly of the ludicrous 
traits of the negro, interspersing her work with 
many capital anecdotes. She touches upon nearly 
every phase of the subject which she undertakes to 
discuss, and without being too fond of detail, as 
most writers on similar lines usually are, she 
makes her book delightfully instructive from first 
to last. Nothing better has ever been- written 
within the same compass.’’—Atlanta Constitution. 


The Young Churchman Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis.. 
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usual hardships of the siege, we had to endure 


a condition of publicity which was horrible. 
Privacy was utterly impossible; for not only 
were all the European women and children 
there, but we had also the men for sleeping 
and eating. Our provisions ran low; water 
became scarce (we were obliged to wash in 
water ten other people had used) ; we had ill- 
ness, hysterics, nervous affections. Some peo- 
ple went completely off their heads, and were 
madly delirious. But, on the whole, the wo- 
men behaved well; some even splendidly. I 
am thankful to say that I was perfectly calm 
all through. The dressing-bag you gave me 
was the joy of many a heart. I had most 
carefully packed it in readiness, and some- 
times it seemed as if I had been inspired with 
regard to its contents. I seemed to have in 
that bag everything that everybody else had 
forgotten, from a baby’s feeding lamp down 
to a needle and thread. The toilet articles 
were also in constant demand, so it has the 
honor and glory of having done good work in 
a time of great distress. We had many terri- 
ble moments as, for instance, when a shell 
burst in the Gordon Hall and killed a husband 
and wife before the eyes of their dear little 
children. I grew quite clever in regard to the 
shells, and learned to dodge them beautifully. 
The shots were really more dangerous to life; 
but even to them one became gradually accus- 
tomed. One day in the hospital a shell came 
into the ward and burst at my feet. It was 
the very worst shell of the siege. It carried 
into the ward with it an outside wall, an 
inner wall, and two big windows. The time 
of the greatest danger was when, on two occa- 
sions during the night, the Imperial troops 
got within a quarter of a mile of the Gordon 
Hall, which was the center of the attack. 
Thanks to the brave Cossacks, who fought, as 
every one says, more like wild beasts than 
men, we were saved. The Cossacks may be, 
and are, wild, brutal, and savage, but they are 
our saviours. Under no conditions, however, 
were we likely to fall into the hands of the 
Chinese, for the men had resolved that, when 
all hope was over, they would shoot the 
women and children. To add to our other 
miseries, we had actually a flood the last day 
of our cellar life. But, after all, the worst 
horrors of the siege were not the shells, nor 
shot, nor flood, nor hunger, nor thirst; but 


A CHEMIST SPEAKS 


OF PREDIGESTED FOOD. 


“After having tested and tried every form 
of predigested food on the market, and ex- 
perimenting in my own family, my attention 
was attracted to an article headed ‘Brawny 
Scots’ Diet,’ mentioning eggs and Grape-Nuts. 
I carefully tested the new food and finally 
began its use in my family, with most grati- 
fying results. 

“My little boy at that time was a pale, 
anemic child and very poorly nourished. 
Now, thanks to Grape-Nuts, he is as fine a 
specimen of infantile strength as I could wish 
for. My own personal experience means 
much to me. For some years I was troubled 
with dyspepsia; that is, I could not eat bread 
or any preparation of bolted wheat flour, such 
as cake or any of the starchy preparations, 
without a fit of indigestion, sour stomach, 
costiveness, and headache. 

“As soon as I quit that sort of food and 
used Grape-Nuts, which has the starchy part 
predigested, I began to recover. The change 
has been remarkable. I formerly weighed 122 
pounds and now weigh 137. Am strong, have 
more nerve force than I ever possessed, appe- 
tite perfect, sleep sound and can endure any 
amount of work. I know exactly where the 
change has come from, and it is from your 
truly scientific and wonderful food, which is 
worthy of the highest commendation.” Chas. 


+-B. Prior, ©. of P. Class 794, Middletown, N. Y. 
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elinshood 


never fails when properly used 


the awful fires. Every night we had them— 
all night long. The constant “ping, ping” of 
the rifles told us that each shot was bringing 
down a poor Chinaman trying to escape from 
the flames; and then, worst horror of all, the 
air was filled with the odor of burning flesh; 
and in the streets the bodies of the Chinamen 
Jay unburied and were devoured by horrible 
dogs. These dreadful sights are stamped on 
my very soul. I feel that I shall never be rid 
of the terrible memory. 


A HINDU’S DEVOTION, 


The Sunday before last an Indian man 
brought to the Sisters’ House at Capetown 
(South Africa) some candles and flowers 
which he said were “for the Church.” Last 
Sunday evening he came again with three 
large bunches of flowers, three packets of 
candles and three threepenny-pieces, all “for 
the Church.” The next day one of the Sisters 
working in the Mission went to the house 
where the man is staying and found him and 
his wife, both quite young people, and. their 
one little child nine months old, and another 
man. They have one room without any furni- 
ture. Nothing at all could be. seen in the 
way of a bed, much less a table or chairs. 
There was a bundle which looked like wear- 
ing apparel, several baskets of fruit and a 
quantity of oranges lying on the floor. The 
mother and child were both clean and tidy, 
and the whole party seemed very pleased to 
see the Sister. They could talk a little Eng- 
lish, and said they were refugees from Jo- 
hannesburg, where the man had left a horse 
and cart. At first they had been helped by 
the Refugee Committee, but they were now 
trying without assistance to make a living by 
buying fruit to sell again; but they had to 
pay £2 a month for this one room and it was 
hard to live. The Sister said they must find 
it hard to spare the money brought on Sun- 
day night, but the man replied: “No, no, that 
is for the Church; we must give money and 
eandles and flowers for the Church; I will 
bring them every Sunday.” When the sister 
asked of they were Christians they said 
“No, they could not be Christians; they be- 
lieved in the One True God, but if they were 
Christians their own people would ‘chase 
them away.’ ” 

They had been born in Mauritius, had 
never been in India, but hoped to go some 
day; and so they would not be Christians, 
but they could come to the Christian Church, 
and pray to the One God there’ while they 
were in this country; and afterwards it ap- 


bout Soap 


Better buy B. T. Babbitt’s Best Soap, 
if you want soap, your money’s worth of 
soap, the soap that does soap’s full work, 
does it the quickest, does it the easiest, 
does it without hurting hands or clothes, 
and lasts the longest, very much the longest, 
long-life soap, the kind that’s economical. 


Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York, 
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peared that they had been seen in St. Philip’s 
Church. One of the men ran after the Sister 
when she left and begged her to come back. 
When she returned she found they wanted to 
give ‘her some fruit which was first put in a 
newspaper. .But that was not large enough 
to hold all they wanted to give, and so one of 
the baskets was emptied, and-the choicest of 
the oranges, bananas and narchis (tanger- 
ines) were put in; and they promised to fetch 
the basket when they should bring the things 
for the Church on Sunday. The Sister felt 
she must not refuse the kind gift, and could 
only thank them and come away marvelling 
at the wonderful generosity’ and devotion of 
these poor heathen people-—Cowley Hvange- 
list. 


IMPRUDENCE ON THE PART OF 
CLERGYMEN. 


Of all men a minister needs “to keep the 
door of his lips.” His sermons may, have a 
listless hearing, but he may be sure that what 
he may drop in common conversation will be 
sure to be noted and reported. This is especi- 
ally true in regard to the “idle word” that 
seems inconsistent in one of his calling and 
claims. : 

In the line of unhappy speech, we know of 
nothing more common than detailing the 
weakness and foibles of clerical brethren. We 
have sat on pins and needles compelled to 
listen to what, not only in credit to the 
speaker but in loyalty to the Church, should 
have been covered with silence. In the listen- 
dng circle may have been those who had no 
sympathy with the Church, or those whom we 
were trying to draw into her communion. 
Then ‘there is the constant levity that may 
win the praise with,a certain set of a “good 
fellow,” but will lower the respect that is an 
essential to having the real position and do- 
ing the real work upon ministry. Men and 
Women must look up to us as if we are to be 
to.them “Ambassadors for Christ,” “Stewards 
of the mysteries of God.” 

No man needs more than a clergyman to 
study where he is, whom he is among, than the 
parish priest in or out of his special sphere. 
We would not have strait laced but we would 
have fairly prudent ministers. 

We will. all make mistakes enough, care- 
ful as we may be. Put it in your note book, 
brethren, “Set a watch, O Lord, before my 
mouth; keep the door of my lips.’”—G. D. G., 
in Church Helper (W. Mich.). 


THE DESOLATION OF THE INDIAN 
FAMINE, 


The Rey. A. Outram, of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, writing from the Bhil coun- 
try, Rajputana, who is laboring hard at fam- 
ine relief, thus describes in The Church of 
Treland Gazette, some of the scenes he wit- 
nesses : 

The wilder and most distant pals, or vil- 
lages, seem to be quite deserted, the inhabi- 
tants having+died or been driven away 
through want of water. One large village off 
the road, about twenty miles from here, which 
my wife and I rode round about six weeks ago, 
was absolutely without one inhabitant and 
no trace of water. The. stillness was extra- 
ordinary; in valley or on mountain there was 
no sign or sound of living creattire—man, 
beast, or bird. To give you an idea of the 
daily scenes whichwe witness I will mention 
three which oceurred recently. In the morn- 
ing when we woke—my wife and I sleep outside 
on the verandah—within four yards of our 
beds lay the corpse of a child (already half 
eaten by dogs). The poor little thing must 
have crept up there in the night, and laid 
itself down only to die. Later in the day, at 
one of our centers, Kagdar, Mr. Westcott 
found a woman whose head was cut open by 
stones thrown by another woman, who wanted 
to kill her for the sake of the little clothing 
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that lasts — employ a competent 
painter and see that he uses Pure 
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she still possessed. On the way home he came 
upon a man lying in the road with his head 
terribly cut about, and it is doubtful whether 
he will live. He was carrying a little grain, 
for the sake of which he was attacked. Mer- 
cifully one gets inured to these and similar 
scenes of daily occurrence. 

Five missionaries of the C. M. S. are com- 
bating the famine in the Bhil country and are 
feeding 8,800 persons a day. 


DISCOVERY OF THE OLDEST KNOWN 
LETTERS IN THE WORLD. 


IN THE course of several recent expeditions 
to the East, Dr. Ernest A. Wallis Budge, 
keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities 
in the British Museum, was the discoverer of 
a most valuable collection of small tablets of 
the envelope or duplicate class, found in the 


ruins at Tellsefr in South Babylonia, repre- 
senting the ancient city of Larsa (the “Ella- 
sar” of Genesis, chapter xiv.). These tablets 
consisted partly of contracts and other legal 
documents, partly of public and private let- 
ters. The latter have just been carefully ar- 
ranged, and for the first time their full im- 
portance is evident. Biblia (August) pro- 
nounces them “the most important series of 
inscriptions which has ever been rescued from 
Oriental ruins.” The writer says of this col- 
lection: 

“Tt is a group of fifty letters, written by 
Khammurabi, King of Babylon, who reigned 
about 2300 B. C., and who is generally identi- 
fied with the Amraphel of Genesis xiv. We 
have already been made acquainted with the 
existence of a system of letter-writing in use 
among the kings of the East at an early 
period, as illustrated by the famous Tel-el- 
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FOR 1901. 
The 
Living 
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Quarterly 


Containing an Almanac 
and Kalendar for 1901. 


READY AT ADVENT. 


Churehmen generally are informed as to 
the usual contents of this invaluable Al- 
manaec. In it is gathered the year’s record 
of the Church in all its phases. The General, 
Diocesan, and Parochial matter is invariably 
corrected up to the last moment of issue,. 

The special feature for 1901 will be a 
Symposium on 


THE NAME OF THE CHURCH: 
Shall it be Corrected? 


Those who will participate in the discus- 
sion comprise representative Bishops and 
members of General Convention, both Clerical 
and Lay, of all schools of thought and every 
section of the Church. It is not an attempt 
to “count noses” but to learn what is the 
general sentiment on the subject. 

Portraits and biographical sketches of the 
Bishops consecrated during the past year. 

The Almanac number alone consists of 
some 400 pages; followed by the Clergy List 
corrected quarterly during the year without 
further charge. 


25 Cents 50 Cents 
When bound in With the Almanac 
paper issue in cloth. 


By Victoria V. Clayton, 


Widow of the late Henry D. Olayton, Major General 
O.S.A.. Judge of the Circuit Court of Alabama, 
President of the University 
of Alabama. 


White and Black Under 
the Old Regime. 


Reminiscences of a Slave Owner. With intro- 
duction by Frederic Cook Morehouse, editor of 
The Liwing Church, ete. 


Cloth, net, $1.00. 


Makes a Welsh Rarebit easily digestible and is a 
delicious relish for all chafing dish cookery. All gro- 
cers sell Lea & Perrins’ Sauce. 


THE KING’S MESSAGE. 


A Story of the Catacombs. 


By the Author of ‘Our Family;Ways’in' 


collaboration with Grace Howser Pierce. 
Price, 50 cts. net. 


“The scenes of this story are laid in Rome about 
the middle of the third century, and recall to mind 
the tragic vicissitudes of the Christians of that period, 
the dim and solemn associations of the catacombs, 
and also the public and pagan life of the city above 
ground. . Our children will be the better 
for reading its lessons, and their elders, too, will find 
its message full of interest and edification. Three 
pictures of the catacombs help to convey to the 
reader a more vivid impression of the scenes 
described in the narrative.—Living Church. 


Published by THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Che Living Church. 


Amarna tablets. These, we know, present the 
diplomatic and private correspondence be- 
tween the kings of Syria, Mitanni, or north- 
ern Mesopotamia, and Babylon, and may be 
dated about 1450 B. C. The valuable series of 
tablets which has recently been received for 
the British Museum belong to a* period of 
1,000 years earlier, and are certainly the old- 
est known letters in the world. The position 
of those Babylonian letters in Oriental litera- 
ture is of extreme importance. They reveal 
the existence of a regular system of corres- 
pondence between rulers and their subordin- 
ates, and that writing was used not only to 
record events in royal annals, but for ordinary 
purposes. They are, besides, manifestly the 
models for all after-time, as in the case of the 
diplomatic correspondence in the ‘Tel-el- 
Amarna tablets. We can now see how over- 
shadowing was the influence of Babylonia 
over all western Asia. During the thousand 
years which elapsed between the time of 
Khammurabi and the date of these later let- 
ters discovered some years-ago, Babylonia be- 
came the educational center of the Oriental 
world. 

“The great library at Borsippa was the 
school and university not only of Chaldea, 
but of Syria, North Mesopotamia, and Asia 
Minor. Fragments of the deluge and creation 
tablets dated from a period more than 1,000 
years before Moses have been discovered in 
Babylonia. It is therefore clear that if the 
seribes of Canaan were taught to write and 
use the cuneiform script through these influ- 
ences there must have been some among them 
who were acquainted with the traditions 
stored in the Chaldean libraries. The pres- 
ent find is indeed a good one; but one can 
only regard it as a prelude to still more im- 
portant discoveries which probably will put a 
new aspect on the vexed question of Hebrew 
origin. To possess letters contemporary with 
the time of Abraham is certainly an aston- 
ishing result of Oriental exploration, and one 
which far exceeds the wildest dreams of those 
who first revealed to us the buried cities of 
Assyria and Babylonia. 

“Messrs. Luzac & Co., of London, have re- 
cently published the ‘Letters and Inscriptions 
of Hammurabi, King of Babylon about 2300 
B. C.,’? to which are added a series of letters 
of other kings of the first dynasty of Babylon. 
The original Babylonian text is given with an 
English translation.” 


AUTUMN TINTS. 


“Probably not one person in a thousand 
knows just why leaves change their color-in 
the fall,” remarked a botanist the other day 
to a reporter for the Washington Star, 

“The green matter in the tissues of a leaf 
is composed of two colors, red and blue. 

“When the sap ceases to flow in the au- 
tumn, the natural growth of the tree is re- 
tarded, and the oxidation of the tissue takes 
place. Under certain conditions the green of 
the leaf changes to red; under different as- 
pects it takes on a yellow or a brown hue. 

“The difference in color is due to the dif- 
ference in. combination of the original con- 
stituents of the green tissues,.and to the vary- 
ing condition of climate, exposure, and soil. 
A: “dry, hot climate produces more brilliant 
foliage than one that is damp and cool. This 
is the reason that American autumns are so 
much more gorgeous than those of England 
and Scotland. , 

_ “Thiege -are.seyeral things about le 

however, that even science cannot explain. 
For instance, why one of two trees, growing 
side by side, of the same age, and having the 
same exposure, should take on a brilliant red 
in the fall and the other should turn yellow, 
or why one branch of a tree should be highly 
colored, and the rest of the tree have only a 
yellow tint, are questions that are as im- 
possible to answer as why one member of a 
family should be perfectly healthy and an- 
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YF you look at a dozen com- 
mon lamp- meee and 
then at Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
or “pearl glass,” you will see 
the differences—all but one— 
they break from heat; Mac- 
beth’s don’t; you can’t see that. 
Common glass is misty, 
milky, dusty; you can’t see 
through it ; Macbeth’s is clear. 
Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; 
and a perfect chimney of fine tough 
glass is worth a hundred such as you 


hear pop, clash on the least provocation. 


Our “Index”? describes a/Z lamps and _ their 
Proper chimneys, With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp, 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macseru, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


other sickly. Maples and oaks have the bright- 
est colors. 

“People should be careful not to touch the 
gorgeous red and yellow autumn leaves of 
shrubs and climbing plants, which are not 
known to be harmless. 

“Our two poisonous native plants dis- 
play the most brilliant autumnal colors of all 
species in our woods and highways. 

“The poisonous sumac resembles a group 
of young ash-trees. The poisonous ivy resem- 
bles the harmless woodbine. Its leaves, how- 
ever, have but three leaflets, while those of 
the woodbine have five.” 


THE OLDEST LIBRARY in the world has been 
found in ancient Nippur, a buried city of 
Mesopotamia, near the site of famous Baby- 
lon, on the*Euphrates River. “The antiquity 
of Nippur may be judged from the fact that 
it was formerly Caineh. Seventeen thousand 
tablets, cuneiform in shape, have been found 
so far. They vary in size from three to six 
feet in length. In Genesis is found the in- 
vasion of Palestine by, four great monarchs. 
On hundreds of these tablets is recorded the 
events of this campaign. The tablets are 
filled with Sumerian words and cuneiform 
signs of the Neo-Semitic language, throwing 
much light on the Neo-Babylonian civiliza- 
tion.— Catholic Telegraph. 


A MOVEMENT to diminish the unnecessary 
noises of large cities is proposed. It might 
be well to begin the reform of prohibiting 
unnecessary confusion and noises in public 
meetings. What a comfort it would be if 
late comers to church did not wear squeaking 
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We They give a light 
) that’s rich and bril- 
Sliant. No odor. 
\N\\Y: Many styles, Sold 
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Elgin Watches 


possess accuracy and endurance 
under all conditions and in all 
degrees of temperature, 

Full Ruby Jeweled. 
Sold by jewelers everywhere: 


An Elgin Watch always has the 
word “Elgin” engraved on the 
works—fully guaranteed. 


Send for free booklet. 
ELGIN. NATIONAL. WATCH CO: ELGIN, ILL. 


IF YOU HAVE 


Rheumatism 


and drugs and doctors fail to cure you write to me, 
andI willsend you free a trial package of a simple 
remedy, which cured me and thousands of others, 
among them cases of over 50 years’ standing. Thisis 
no humbug or deception butan honest remedy that 
you.can test withoutspending acent,. Itrecently cured 
a lady who had been an invalid for 52 yearse Address 


JOHN A. SMITH, 605 GermaniaBldg.,Milwaukee,Wis 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE CAINED THE 


CRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens. 


PETER MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL 


Odorless. Pure. 


SCHIEFFELIN & CO. New York 


Tasteless. 


Send for 
circular. 


BEST INFANT FOOD 


Gail Borden condensed Milk. 


Eagle Brand 


CARRIAGE BUYERS “AN. See ne varcest 


Makers of Vehicles and Harness in the world sell- 
ing direct tothe consumer, ELKHART HARNESS 
& CARRIAGE MFG, CO., Elkhart, Ind. 


A Sanitarium of the high- 
est grade for the better class 
of people. Fall and winter 
the best time for treat- 
For illustrated prospectus address 


N. A. PENNOYER, M.D., 
Manager. 


THE PENNOYER, 


Kenosha, Wis. 


ment, 


WORCESTER GORSETS—Sold by leading deal- 
ers everywhere. Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 
Worcester Gorset Go. 

Worcester, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 


Y “Children were made for laughter.” 
Give them Mellin’s Food and see how happy 
and joyous they will be. 


The Diving Church. 


shoes—or better yet, if they were not late 
comers. How it would tend to composure if 
the machinery of fans was occasionally oiled! 
What additional dignity would be added to 
worship if no one whispered!—The Standard. 


INDIAN ENGRAVERS. 


In Jackson County, North Carolina, 
near Cowart.postoffice, there is a specimen of 
early Indian engraving that should be of 
great interest to. ethnologists. The engrav- 
ings are hieraglyphiecs, the meaning of which 
are not at present known to any of the people 
living in the neighborhood. The carvings ap- 
pear on a stone known as “Indian Rock,” but 
comparatively few are aware of its existence, 
and even these regard it with indifference. 
Inquiries among the older inhabitants elicited 
very little satisfactory information beyond 
the fact that at an early time the Cherokees 
visited the rock periodically, bringing young 
boys with them, and used it as a sort of 
school of instruction. The older men would 
go carefully over the carvings, explaining and 
declaiming with a good deal of animation, 
while the youngsters absorbed their lesson. 
Not many years ago an aged squaw, accom- 
panied by two Indians from the Western 
reservation of the Cherokees, visited the rock 
and spent several days in examining the trac- 
ings. One of the residents secured an ex- 
planation of the carvings from her, but was 
not sufficiently interested to make a record of 
what he was told, and so forgot it. It is said 
that the carvings are a map of the country, 
with explanatory text.—From the November 
Inland Printer. 


Everypopy finds some sort of use for the 
Bible. Some people keep it in their houses 
for the same reason that others keep a horse- 
shoe over the front door—for luck. Some 
keep it on the parlor table as a signboard of 
respectability. I have seen handsomely 
dressed women use it as a back rest in church 
—thinking, probably, that by having the 
preacher in front of them and the Bible be- 
hind theni they would secure a fair share of 
the Gospel by absorption.—Selected. 


Tue Herald and Presbyter says of a min- 
ister of great ability and correspondingly 
great modesty that when he received the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Divinity, he was 
congratulated by a friend upon the honorable 
distinction bestowed upon him. He replied 
that he presumed he was thus honored on the 
principle laid down by the apostle: “Those 
members of the body which we think to be 
less honorable, upon these we bestow more 
abundant honor.” 


Ir 1s By living on Monday what is 
preached on Sunday that men make the Gos- 
pel effectual in benefiting the world. 


Krrp your hearts warm by feeling for 
others, and your powers active by work done 
in earnest.—Hall. 


_ INDIGESTION. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Reaches forms of Indigestion that no 
other medicine seems to touch, 
Genuine bears name Horsford’s on wrapper. 


Nov, 10, 1900 


All dishes such as soups, 
fish,meats, gravy, game, Salads, 
etc. are doubly appetizing 4 
and digestible when flavor 
ed with Lea & Perrins sauce. 


SionATyre ON EVERY Bort, p 


John Duncan's Sons~ Agents-NewYork. 
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Fast Time to 
Portland 


CHICAGO 
& NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


THE “CHICAGO-PORTLAND SPE- 

CIAL” leaves Chicago 6,30 p. m. 
daily, via Chicago-Union Pacific and North- 
Western Line, arrives Portland, Oregon, 
afternoon of third day. No change of 


cars; meals in Dining Cars., Buffet 
Library Cars with barber... Tourist 
Sleepers daily. Personally - conducted 
excursions every week: “The best of 
everything. “The Pacific Express leaves 
10.30 p. m, daily, ya ba irk 

Ticket offices 212 Clark Street and 
Wells Street Station. : 


WINTER TOURIST TICKETS NOW ON SALE 
2. TOs 

FLORIDA, 
CUBA © EAC Rants 

and NASSAU, 

The SOUTHERN RAILWAY is the greatest 
SOUTHERN SYSTEM. 6,895 miles .reaching. 
best cities of Pee 7 

THE SOUTH. 

In making your arrangements to go 
South this winter address any of the un- 
dersigned. It only costs two cents, and 
if you will give us some idea of where you 
want to go we will send you literature, 
furnish you schedules and one way or 
round trip rates. 


W. A. TURK, G.P.A., Washington, D. C. 
Wm. H. TAYLOE, A.G.P.A\; 
Louisville, Ky. 
C. A. BAIRD, T.P.A., Cincinnati, Ohio. | 
J. C. BEAM, Jr., N.W.P.A., 
225 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


A FAIR FACE CANNOT ATONE | 
FOR AN ue 
UNTIDY HOUSE. USE 
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GREAT BATTLES OF THE 
WORLD 


By Stephen Crane, With 8 illustrations 
by John Sloan. Cloth, ornamental, $1.50 


This volume is Mr. Crane’s last end most 
important work, he having completed it 
just previous to his death. 


AMONG THE HIMALAYAS 
By Major L. A. Waddell, LL.D , author 
of ‘‘The Buddhism of Tibet.”” With over 
100 illustrations. Crown -8vo. $2.00. 


A SPORTSWOMAN IN INDIA 


Travels, Adventures, and Experiences in 
Known and Unknown India. By Isabel 
Savory. In one large volume. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, gilt, with 48 illustrations 
and a photogravure portrait of the 
author, $4.50. 


STORIES OF FAMOUS | 
SONGS 


By S. J. Adair Fitzgerald. Illustrated 
with photogravures and half-tones. Two 
volumes in a box. 12mo. Cloth, orna- 
mental, $3 00. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT 
With the author’s Introduction, Notes 
and appendices, together with the Anno- 
tations of J. G Lockhart and others. 
Canvas. New Edition. . With photo- 


gravure frontispiece by Marshall Brown.” 
Cloth, gilt top, $4.00; half 


4 volumes. 
b'ue morocco, gilt top, $10.00. 


MARR’D IN MAKING 
By Baroness von Hutten. By the author 
of‘‘Miss Carmichael’s Conscience.’? With 
frontispiece by E. Plaisted Abbott. 
12mo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 


THAT MAIN- 
WARING AFFAIR 


By A. Maynard Barbour. Illustrated 
by E: Plaisted Abbott. 12mo. Cloth, 
ornamental, $1.50. 


THREE WITCHES 


By Virginia Tatnall 
Peacock. Withspecial 
cover design,frotispiece 
in colors, and 23 full- | 
page illustrations. 8vo. | 
Cloth, $3.00. Three 

quarter levant, $6.00. 


FIFTY MASTERPIECES OF AN- 


THONY VAN DYCK IN 
PHOTOGRAVURE 


Selected from the pictures exhibited at Antwerp 
in 1899, Described and_ historically explained, 
with a sketch of theartist by Max Rooses. Trans- 
Bound in 


lated by Fanny Knowles. Illustrated. 
half-parchment binding. Large 
Sides, $25.00. 


LITERARY RAMBLES AT — 
HOME AND ABROAD. 
By Dr. Theodore F. Wolfe, author. of 
“Literary Shrines,” ‘‘A Literary Pilgrim- 
age,” and ‘‘Literary Homes and Haunts.” 
Illustrated with photogravures. 12mo. 
Buckram, $1.25. 
A NEW DICTIONARY 
OF FOREIGN PHRASES. AND 
CLASSICAL QUOTATIONS. 


Comprising Extracts from the Works of 
the Great Writers, Idioms, Proverbs, 
Maxims, Mottoes, Technical Words and 
Terms, Press Allusions, etc., etc. Edited 
with Notes and Introduction hy Hugh 
Percy Jones, B.A. Uniform with Read- 
er’s Reference Library. Half morocco, 
gilt top, $3.00. 


BOY: A SKETCH. 
By Marie Corelli. By the author of 
“The Sorrows of Satan,’’etc. With fron- 
tispiece by John Sloan. 12mo. Cloth, 
ornamental, $1.50. 


RUE WITH A DIFFERENCE. 
By Rosa N. Carey. By the author of 
“Tafe’s Trivial Round,’ etc. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


quarto. 


A magnificent work, 

treating of the most 
| famous bells of 
sections of our country 
during each decade of 
the present century. 


all 


NINETEENTH 
\ CENTURY 
BY 


ie, VIRGINIA 
" TATNALL $ 


Cloth 


RAMBLES IN COLONIAL 
BYWAYS. 
By Rufus Rockwell Wilson. Illustrat- 
ed with photogravures and half-tones. 
12mo. Cloth. Two volumes ina box. 
$3.00. Three quarter morocco, $6.00. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY 
AND ANTIQUITIES OF 
SELBORNE. 

Edited by R. Bowdler, LL.D.; and A 
GARDEN CALENDAR. With an introduc- 
tion by the Very Rev. Dean Hole Edi- 
tion limited to 208 numbered copies for 
America. 2 volumes. 140illustrations. 

Cloth, gilt top, $20.00, net. 


RAY’S DAUGHTER. 


By General Charles King. A Story of 
Manila. By the author of ‘“Ray’s 
Recruit,” ete. With frontispiece by Wil- 
liam T. Trego. 12mo. ‘Cloth $1.25. 


FATE THE FIDDLER. 
By Herbert C. Macliwaine. By the 
author of “Dinkinbar.’”? 12mo. Cloth, 
ornamental, $1.50. 


THE CRUSE OF 
THE PRETTY POLLY 


HER VERY BEST. 
By AMY E. Blanchard. A Story for 


By Mrs. Molesworth. A story for Girls. | By W. Clark Russell. A Story for | Girls. By the author of ‘Miss Vanity,” 
By the author of “Meg Langholme, etc. | Boys. With 12 illustrations by G. E, | ete. Hlustrated by Margaret F, Wia- 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. Robertson. Large12mo. Cloth, $1.50, | met. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY'S Special Holiday Books 


FAMOUS AMERICAN BELLS OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


5 
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PLACED AE. YALE UNIVERSITY, 
ED: - 1900 


R. GEISSLER R. GEISSLER 


56 W. 8TH ST., 56 W. 8TH ST., 
NEW YORK NEW YORK 
DESIGNER ARTIST 

WORKE 
iN - POLYCHROME 
ECCLESIASTICAL a 
ART MURAL.’ . DEGORATION 

IN GOLD, 
SILVER, BRASS ovis So 
IRON, STONE, ie 
MARBLE ; 

AND WooD MEMORIALS 


WINDOWS in STAINED and COLORED GLASS 


FOR CORRECTNESS OF DESIGN AND HARIONY OF COLORS 
WE CHALLENGE COMPARISON 


AND DEFY THE MALICIOUS AND UNFAIR 
REPRESENTATIONS MADE BY SOME OF 
OUR NEW YORK COMPETITORS 


ONE MANAGEMENT FOR 24 YEARS 


a 
EAGLE LECTERNS 


CARVED WOOD 


BRASS, BRONZE, OR IN 
COMBINATION OF THESE MATERIALS 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST 


EAGLE LECTERNS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
HAVE BEEN PLACED 


BYectnts: DOusE 


DESICNS OF OURS 
MADE OVER 20 YEARS ACO 
HAVE BEEN 


== PIRATED 


AND ARE NOW PUBLISHED BY SOME CONCERNS AS 


THE NEWEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST 
“Yensany or nev.a.v. wremmsyer, WE EMPLOY NOAGENTS. i eeacen at saints" pay, 1900, 


NEW YORK, MAROH 13, 1900, AT ELLICOTT CITY, MD. 
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PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO. 


tt” COMMUNICATIONS FOR ALL TO BE ADDRESSED TO MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The Young Churchman | 


An illustrated paper for the Children of the 
Church, and for Sunday Schools. 


WEEKLY: 20 cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 54 cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 

MONTHLY: 20 cents per year. Inquantities | 
of 10 or more to one address, 124% cents per copy | 
per year, with afurther discount of 10 per cent | 
if paid in advance. 


The Shepherd’s Arms | 


An illustrated paper for the little ones of the 
Chureh, and for Infant and Primary Classes. 
Printed on rose-tinted paper. 


WEEKLY: 40centsper year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 30 cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 

MONTHLY: 15 cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 8 cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 


OUR UNIQUE PATTERN.... 


Che Living Church 


A Weekly Record of the News, the Work, and the 
Thought of the Church. Subscription Price, $2.50 per 
year. If paid in advance, $2.00. To the Clergy, $1.50 
per year. 

GLUB RATES: 
[50 cts, must be added to these rates if not paid in advance.] 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly) and THE 
CHURCHMAN (weekly), $2.50 per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and THE SHEPHERD’S ARMS (weekly), $2.80 
per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and THE LIVING CHURCH QUARTERLY, 
$2.75 per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), THE SHEPHERD’S ARMS (weekly), and THE 
LIVING CHURCH QUARTERLY—a combination desirable 
in every family—#3.00 per year. 


YOUNG 


Che Living Church Quarterly 


Containing a Church Almanac and Kalendar 
for the year, issued at Advent; followed quar- 
terly by smaller issues containing the Clergy 
List corrected. Nearly 700 pages per year. 


Price, 25 cents for all. 


Evening Prayer Leaflet 


Contains the full Evening Prayer, with Col- 
lect, Psalter, and 4 Hymns, published weekly 
For 
Price in quantities, 


in advance for every Sunday evening. 
distribution in churches. 
25 cents per copy per year. Transient orders, 
50 cents per hundred copies. A number of 


special editions for special occasions. 


Heavily Plated With Pure Sil- 
ver on Nickle Silver Base and 
Warranted Ai Standard Plate 


SSS 


Tea Spoons, per set of six, including postage, $1.00, regular price, $2.00. 
66 66 $2.00, 66 66 


RELIANCE SILVER CO., 


602 Germania Building, - - - - ~ - MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


per dozen, * “ $4.00. 


THE STRENGTH OF CHRISTIANITY. 


We stand at the dawn of the twentieth 
century, and we seek to measure the strength 
of Christianity. Her adherents in 1800 were 
perhaps 200,000,000; to-day they are close 
upon 500,000,000. Not in numbers alone, 
but in vantage ground of influence, she has 
grown in strength; the Christian nations 
now wield sovereign influence over 800,000,- 
000 out of the 1,400,000,000 of the world’s 
population. Or, to put it in another way; 
one-third of the inhabitants of the world are 
Christian, and another third of the world is 
under the government of the Christian na- 
tions; and, as matters now are, it is not dif- 
ficult to see how easily the whole of the hab- 
itable world may fall under the sway of the 
Christian peoples. Measure the Christian in- 
fluence by area, and we find that, for every 
mile of the earth’s surface governed by non- 
Christian peoples, four are ruled by Christian 
nations. Yet Voltaire prophesied that before 
the opening of the nineteenth century, Chris- 
tianity would have vanished from the face of 
earth! The answer of facts is that two- 
thirds of the world’s peoples, and four-fifths 
of the earth’s soil, are ruled by the Christian 
nations. If we ask for further evidence of 
the growth of the Christian Church, we have 
but to look at India, where the Christian 
converts have grown between 1851 and 1881 
from 91,000 to 417,000; to Africa, where a 
native Church holds an almost independent 
existence; to the Churches planted by the 
Christian missionaries of this country, which 
now send contributions amounting to from 
£10,000 to £20,000, for the furtherance of 
the missionary cause.—Canadian Ohurchman. 


THE NEED OF REST. 


Professor Eustace H. Miles, formerly 
lecturer at Cambridge University, England, 
and the head authority on athletics in that 
institution, contributes to the current Sat- 
urday Evening Post a leading article on Fal- 
lacies About Training. In the course of it 
he writes: 

“A serious evil in the modern training 
system is the constant tension of the nerves 
and muscles. At Cambridge I used to watch 
my athletic pupils, and none of them seemed 
to have acquired the power of repose. They 
were always on the stretch. When the time 
came near, for instance, for the University 
boat race or the football match, the tension 
reached an extreme, and the men seemed 
quite unable to be at their ease. It is strange 
that, while the trainers perpetually teach 
their men to exercise, and try to teach them 
how to exercise, they never teach them 
to rest. The whole of Nature seems to work 
on the principle of alternations; first work, 
then rest. We see it in day and night; in 
breathing out and breathing in. I need not 
give other instances, many of which can be 
found in one of Emerson’s Lssays. What I 
wish to insist on here is that, while we teach 
men to exert themselves, and to strive, and 
to tie themselves up into knots, we seldom 


THEOLOGY -AND. PHILOSOPHe 
Q Study of Christtan Missions 
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AN IRISH JAUNTING CAR. 


A long line of vehicles, outside cars and 
cabs, some of them battered and shaky, others 
sufficiently well looking, was gathering on 
two sides of the green, says Kate Douglas 
Wiggin in the November Atlantic, for Dublin, 
you know, is “the car-drivingest city in the 
world.” Francesca and I had our first ex- 
perience yesterday. It is easy to tell the 
stranger, stiff, decorous, terrified, clutching 
the rail with one or both hands, but we took 
for our model a pretty Irish girl, who looked 
like nothing so much as a bird on a swaying 
bough. It is no longer called the “jaunting,” 
but the outside car, and there is another 
charming word lost to the world. There was 
formerly an inside car, too, but it is almost 
unknown in Dublin, though still found in 
some of the smaller towns. An outside car 
has its wheels practically inside the body of 
the vehicle, but an inside car carries its 
wheels outside. This definition was given us 
by an Ivish driver, but lucid definition is not 
perhaps an Irishman’s strong point. It is 
clearer to say that the passenger sits out- 
side of the wheels on the one, inside on the 
other. There are seats for two persons over 
each of the two wheels, and a “dickey” for 
the driver in front, should he need to use it. 
Ordinarily he sits on one side, driving, while 
you perch on the other, and thus you jog 
along, each seeing your own side of the road, 
and discussing the topics of the day across 
the “well,” as the covered-in centre of the 
ear is called. There are those who do not 
agree with its champions who call it “Cupid’s 
own conveyance’; they find the seat too small 
for two, yet fee] it a bit unsociable when the 
companion occupies the opposite side. To 
me a modern dublin car with rubber tires 
and a good Irish horse is the jolliest convey- 
ance in the universe; there is a liveliness, an 
irresponsible gayety, in the spring and sway 
of it; an ease in the half-lounging position 
against the cushions, a unique charm in 
“traveling edgeways” with your feet planted 
on the step. You must not be afraid of a 
ear if you want to enjoy it. Hold. the rail 
if you must, at first, though it’s just as bad 
form as clinging to your horse’s mane while 
riding in the Row. Your driver will take all 
the chances that a crowded thoroughfare 
gives him; he would scorn to leave more than 
an inch between your feet and a Guiness’ beer 
dray; he will shake your flounces and fur- 
belows in the very windows of the passing 
trams, but he is beloved by the gods, and 
nothing ever happens to him. Ls 


ARCHBISHOP AT THE PLOW. 


HOW DR. TEMPLE ASTONISHED AN OVER- 


PRESUMPTUOUS RECTOR. 
a. 


Dr. Temple is always causing surprises to 
his friends by exhibiting an intimate knowl- 
edge of things that an Archbishop would be 
regarded as the last man to be an authority 
upon. <A few years ago, relates a London 
periodical, a country rector whom his Grace 
was visiting officially took him for a walk 
round the parish. The worthy parson was 
determined to keep the conversation from 
getting too deep, so he confined it to things 
connected with his parish. During their walk 
together they passed a man plowing, and the 
Archbishop stopped to look on. 

“There are diversities of gifts,” said the 
rector, pointing with his stick to the man at 
the plow. “Now, your Grace, that poor fel- 
low is doing something that you and I could 
not do in spite of our learning.” 

“Umph!” muttered the Archbishop, who 
is a man of few words. 

His-companion waxed eloquent on the sub- 
ject of plowing. Dr. Temple remained silent 
until the man came to the top of the furrow; 
then he climbed over the gate. A word to the 
farm laborer, and the next moment the Pri- 
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By MARy IMLAY TAYLOR, author of “On 
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A novel of more than ordinary power, and one 
in which the weil-known artistic touch of the author 
is given with the most effective delicacy.’’—Cleve- 
land World. 

*F om opening to close a strong interest imbues 
the pages. It is a tale of adventure told with spirit.” 
— The Independent, New York 

12mo,$1-25. 
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of the hero being spent amid the m st important 
events of she Ola World, and his later fu the piuneer 
movements of the new. 


12mo, $1.25. 
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By MARY IMLAY TAYLOR, author of “On 

the Red Staircase,” etc. 

An excentionally fresh and sweet love tale which 
has as historical background the strugge of the 
Huguenots for religious liberty in France du ing the 
reign of Louis XIV. 

‘komatic au d interesting hough the former 
novels of Mary Imlay Taylor have been, she has 
surpassed all prey ous effurts in her delineation of 
the cha-acter of the missh pen but great-souled 
cobbler of Nimes.’’—Chicago Times-Herald. 


12mo, $1.25. 


The Dread and Fear of Kings 


By J. BRECKENRIDGE ELLIS. 


A thrilling tale of Roman life in the time of 
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“For st'rring adventures and romantic love 
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mate of All England was guiding that plow 
<lown the field with the skiH of the practiced 
hand; and, what was more, he accomplished 
a difficult turning at the end of the row— 
never an easy matter—in a way that excited 
the outspoken admiration of the usually un- 
demonstrative Hodge. 

“T had to Jearn that in the school of 
necessity,” remarked the Archbishop quietly, 
he walked home with the dumfounded 
rector. 
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THE MAN WHO “KICKS” AND STOPS 
HIS PAPER, 

“Once upon a time there was a man who 
sat in his room at his boarding-house, wait- 
ing for the gladsome sound of the dinner-bell. 
Iie was well-nigh famished, and when the 
joyous clang of the bell smote upon his ear 
he arose in haste, and with jocund glee hied 
him to the dining-room. When he entered 
the door his eager eye fell upon the table, 
and he smiled happily as he noted in rapid 
succession the roast turkey, roast lamb, fried 
chicken, hot biscuits, mashed potatoes, stewed 


corn, cauliflower, mixed pickles, escalloped 
oysters, parsnips, baked sweet potatoes, 
brown gravy, celery, chow-chow, mince pie, 


tapioca pudding and angel cake. But a 
terrible frown quickly succeeded the smile, 
and with a snort of rage he tore himself away 
from the chair where he was in the act of 
seating himself, and turning to the aston- 
ished Jandlady, he howled: ‘Why this insult? 
Why do you presume to have canned apricots 
on your table when I do not like canned 
apricots? By me halidome, *tis monstrous. 
I will not sit at your table!’ In vain did the 
landlady endeavor to soothe him, and assure 
liim that there was no rule compelling him to 
eat what he did not like, and that-if he didn’t 
like apricots he could leave them alone and 
eat what he did like. In vain did she point 
out to him the fact that she provided a large 
variety of edibles, that all her guests might 
find something to their liking, and that no 
one person was expected to like everything. 
‘The hungry boarder only raved the more, and 
stalked majestically from the room, prefer- 
ying to go hungry than to eat at a table 
whereon was placed an article of food that 
he did not like. 

“And there was another man who was a 
subscriber to a religious newspaper. He 
needed the matter therein contained, and he 
‘knew he needed it, and he greeted it with joy 
avhen it reached him each week. He read 
eagerly the editorials and news notes, the 
church reports, the items of interest, and the 
correspondence, and the advertisements, and 
the poems, and the stories. But one day he 
chanced to find a little thing that he did not 
like. He did not have to like it. He did not 
even have to read it. But he was exceedingly 
angry, and sat down and wrote the editor : 


letter, and spoke his mind—what there wa 
of it—with great freedom and fluency.” And 


let us add, he stopped his paper.—Selectea 


THE LATEST EVOLUTION in liturgical en 
richment, which shows what a mine of wealt! 
our Prayer Book contains, and its tremendou_ 
possibilities, was a “musical rendering of the 
Thirty-nine Articles,’ which an _ eccentric 
clergyman is reputed to have announced for 
the Sunday on which he made his first ap- 
pearance in a new parish. The congregation 
mustered in quite respectable number to at- 
tend the service, which was carried out as 
follows: The Vicar began by giving out the 
hymn “O for a faith that will not shrink!” 
and when this had been sung, he read the 
first thirteen Articles. He then gave out a 
second hymn, “Art thou weary, art thou 
languid?” on which followed thirteen more 
Articles, and then the third hymn, “Chris- 
tians, seek not yet repose.” Then came the 
last thirteen Articles and the concluding 
hymn, “Now the laborer’s task is o’er.”*- 
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The Girls’ Friendly Magazine. 


A Paper for all Girls, is the organ of the Girls’ 
Friendly Society in America. It contains 
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Ist. Books of our own publication are all net, postage in- 
cluded. 

2nd. The general list (except novels) are all listed as “reg- 
ular,” from which we give a discount of 25 per cent. Postage 
additional, which is equal to 10 per cent. of list price. 

3d. Under the head of Fiction, we have grouped the popu- 
lar novels of the day, and have given the net prices and the 
postage required, when sent by mail. 

Other lines are marked nel, or the “regular” price is given, 
from which there is a discount of 25 per cent., and postage 
additional. 

In sending remittance, where there is any doubt as to exact 
amount, change will always be returned in the package, if any 
is due. 

These terms are the most liberal that any house can afford, 
and we ask for a large share of business. 

Address letters, and make Postal. or Express order pay- 


able to 
THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Special Holiday Publications 


of Che Young Churchman Co. 


Which are commended to all booklovers 
for the Christmas Season of 1900 


OLD WICKFORD—The Venice of America. 

By Mrs. F. Burge Griswold. With Portraits and Illustrations. 

Cloth, $1.25 net. 

This book is descriptive of the quaint village of Wickford, R. I., one 
of the historic points of New Hngland, and one whose natural situation 
and beauties well entitle it to the sobriquet of The Venice of America. 
The illustrations show many scenes and characters of historic importance. 
Churchmen will be especially interested in several views of the old historic 
Church of the village and of the new Church edifice which has replaced it, 
and in full page portraits of Bishop Griswold, the Rey. Dr. S. B. Shaw, 
Bishop Elisha 8, Thomas, both natives of Wickford, Dr. and Mrs. Joseph 
MeSparran, etc. The book will make a beautiful holiday gift. 


THE HUNGARIAN EXILES. 
An Historical Novel of the Eleventh Century. By Benjamin 
Cowell. Price, $1.00 net. 
Thrilling in interest and accurate in history. 

STORIES OF GREAT NATIONAL SONGS. 
By Colonel Nicholas Smith. Fully illustrated. Cloth, $1.00 
net. 


Brimful of anecdotes concerning the American National 
Songs, Northern and Southern, with chapters on the National 
Songs of Great Britain, France, and Germany, in addition. 


“Not infrequently we have inquiries in regard to the circumstances 
connected with the origin of our greatest national songs. We shall take 


pleasure, hereafter, in referring such inquirers to the volume called 
Bae of Great ‘National Songs,’ by Colonel Nicholas Smith.’’—Vhe 
Outlook. 


“We have found the book very entertaining.’—The Churchman, New 


York. 

' “Tt is to be trusted as telling accurately all that is known—or prob- 
ably that ever can be know#r—of its theme, and it is interesting in a high 
degree. He has done well a work that is worth doing, and has produced 
a book that is an authority.’—Chicago Ohronicle. 


“There are a great many interesting incidents connected with all 
these strangely venerated songs, and the author has searched out every 
obtainable fact. Many of the pieces have a new significance when their 
history is known.’’—Public Opinion. 


WHITE AND BLACK UNDER THE OLD REGIME. 


By Victoria V. Clayton, widow of the late Henry D. Clayton, 
Major General C.S.A., Judge of the Circuit Court of Alabama, 
President of the University of Alabama. With Introduction 
by Frederic Cook Morehouse, Editor of The Living Church. 
Cloth, $1.00 net. 


“This excellent little volume, which deals with ante-bellum days in 
this section, comes from the pen of Mrs. Victoria V. Clayton, widow of 
General Henry D. Clayton, one of Alabama’s most distinguished sons. 
Mrs. Clayton writes in the mellow style of one whose life is verging 
closely on the border line of old age, but whose mental faculties are still 
faithful in keeping alive the imprint of youthful memories. Her descrip- 
tions of Southern life before the war are graphic and real, and furnish 
some idea of the heartaches which she must have felt in recalling days 
which are gone forever. . . Keenly possessed of the sense of humor, 
Mrs. Clayton writes charmingly of the ludicrous traits of the negro, inter- 
spersing her work with many capital anecdotes. She touches upon nearly 
every phase of the subject which she undertakes to discuss, and without 
being too fond of detail, as most writers on similar lines usually are, she 
makes her book delightfully instructive from first to last. Nothing better 
has ever been written within the same compass.’’—Atlanta Constitution, 


THE KING’S MESSAGE—A Story of the Catacombs. 


By the Author of “Our Family Ways” in collaboration with 

Grace Howard Peirce. Price, 50 cts. net. 

“The scenes of this story are laid {n Rome about the middle of the 
third century, and recall to mind the tragic vicissitudes of the Christians 
of that period, the dim and solemn associations of the catacombs, and also 
the public and pagan life of the city above ground. . . . . Our chil- 
dren will be the better for reading its lessons, and their elders, too, will 
find its message full of interest and edification. Three pictures of the 
catacombs help to conyey to the reader a more vivid impression of the 
scenes described in the narrative.—LIvInG CHURCH. 


THE PALACE OF SHUSHAN. 
A volume of devotional Poetry, sweetly attuned to the needs 
of the soul. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edge, in box, 
75 cts. net. 


Holiday Books and Editions, 


NUGGET SERIES. 


Price, 45 cts. per vol. 
Portrait 


Hach vol. is complete in itself. 


Don’t Worry Nuggets. Golden Sayings of Great Seers. 


of Emerson. 


Patriotic Nuggets. Historic Wisdom from Historic Men. Por- 
trait of Washington. 
Educational Nuggets. The Science and Art of Teaching. Por- 


trait of Plato. 
Philosophic Nuggets. 
Carlyle. 
Historical Nuggets. 
of Macaulay. 


The High Realities of Life. Portrait of 


The Essence and Art of History. Portrait 


Wit, Ethics, and Practical Sense. Portrait of 


Quaint Nuggets. 
Fuller. 


BEAUTIFUL THOUGHTS SERIES. 


Selection for every day,from the writings 
of the best authors. Handsomely bound 
in colored cloth, gold stamp and photo- 
gravure of author, inlaid on cover. 
Each, .75. 

I.—Wm. FE. Gladstone. 
11.—Henry Drummond. 
Il1I.—George MacDonald. 

IV.—Charles Kingsley. 

V.—Bulwer Lytton. 

VI.—Robert and Elizabeth Browning. 

VIT..—Thomas Carlyle. 
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NATURE’S MIRACLES. 


Familiar Talks on Science. By Elisha Gray, Ph.D., LL.D. Price, 
60 cts. net per volume postpaid. 
Vol. I.—Earth, Air, and Water. 
Vol. Il.—Energy, Sound, Heat, Light, Explosives. 


The Starling. By Norman Macleod, D.D. With four half-tone 
illustrations. 

With the widespread interest in everything Scotch, stimulated by the 
remarkable success of recent stories of Scottish life by Barrie and Crockett 
and Ian Maclaren, it seems altogether opportune to reissue this well-known 
story of Dr. MacLeod’s. Price, 50 cts. 

The Judgment of Peter and Paul on Olympus. A Poem in Prose. 
By Henryk Sienkiewicz, Author of “Quo Vadis,” to which is 
added “Be Thou Blessed.” Translated from the Polish by 
Jeremiah Curtin. Illustrated and printed in purple ink, with 
ornamental borders. Attractively bound in white. .75. 


Thoughts on the Services. By the late Bishop Coxe, revised and 
enlarged by Bishop Whitehead. Cloth, $1.00; Red Leather, 
$2.00. 


The Madonna and Christ. 
A superb collection of 
reproductions of the 
most celebrated Ma- 
donna and Christ 
paintings by the 
world’s’ greatest ar- 
tists, with full page 
descriptions accom- 
panying each picture. 
Attractively bound in 
white buckram, with 
appropriate cover de- 
sign stamped in gold. 


(= : 


$1.00. 
Poor Richard’s Almanack. By Dr. Benjamin Franklin, edited by 
Benjamin E. Smith, 230 pages. Price, $1.00. 


THE “GEM” CLASSICS. 
A Collection of World-famous Classics in dainty binding. Photo- 
gravure frontispiece. Venetian morocco. Per vol. $1.00. 
Rasselas. Prince of Abyssinia. By Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 
The Story of the Chevalier Bayard. By Edith Walford. 
Vathek: An Eastern Romance. By William Beckford. 
Abdallah and the Four-leaved Shamrock. 
Parables from Nature. By Mrs. Alfred Gatty. 
By Mrs. Alfred Gatty. In two volumes. 


In two volumes. 


Social Life in the Old South. By Susan 
$1.00. 


Friendship. By Rey. Hugh Black, M.A. 
With an Introductory Note by W. 
Robertson Nicoll, D.D.; and marginal 
and other decorations by F. Berkeley 
Smith. Printed in two colors, dec- 
orated cloth, gilt top. Price, $1.25; 
bound in leather, $2.00 net. 


By Julia A. Schwartz, 
With 11 illustrations. 


A Southern Planter. 
Dabney Smedes. 


Vassar Studies. 
A.M. (’96). 
$1.25. 


Cap and Gown in Prose. Short sketches selected from under- 
graduate periodicals of recent years. Edited by R. L. Paget. 
$1.25. 

Lyrics of the Hearthside. By Paul Laurence Dunbar. $1.25. 

The Biugraphy of a Grizzly. By Ernest Seton-Thompson. Fully 
illustrated by the author, and decorated and with cover de- 
sign by Mrs. Seton-Thompson. $1.50. 


LITERARY HEARTHSTONES. 


Studies of the Home-life of Certain Writers and 
Thinkers. Fully illustrated, 16mo, gilt top. 


John Knox 
Hannah More 
Each, $1.50. 


Ruskin and the Religion of Beauty. A French view of Ruskin. 
By Robert de la Sizeranne. Translated by the Countess of 
Gallaway. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


Pippa Passes. By Robert Browning. With decorations and illus- 
trations by,.,Margaret Armstrong. Miss Armstrong, who is 
one of the foremost decorative artists of the day, has elab- 
orated for it a remarkable series of designs, ornamental head 
and. tail pieces, and borders of great beauty and originality. 
Price, $1.50. 


Concerning Cats. My own and some others. By Helen M. Wins- 
low. The first real “cat book” from a popular, practical, and 
entertaining standpoint. 32 full page illustrations from 
photographs of famous cats. Beautiful photograph picture 
of a cat on cover. Gilt top, $1.50. 


My Winter Garden. “A Nature Lover under Southern Skies.” 
By Maurice Thompson. $1.50. © 
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Later Love Letters of a Musician. By Myrtle Reed, Author of 
“Love Letters of a Musician.” $1.75. 


Rip Van Winkle: The Legend of Sleepy Hollow. By Washing- 
ton Irving. The’ two volumes contain 15 full-page photo- 
gravures and numerous text cuts by Frederick S. Coburn. 
With title page and borders in colors, and cover designs, de- 
signed especially for this edition by Margaret Armstrong. 
Bound in white or maroon. Two volumes, 8vo., gilt top, each, 
$1.75; two volumes in a box, per set, $3.50. 


These two little classics from the pen of Irving, who has been 
ealled “The Father of American Letters,’ can never fail to 
interest the reader. The stories have been given a most 
artistic setting. 


“LITTLE JOURNEYS.” 


Little Journeys to the Homes of Eminent Painters. 
Little Journeys to the Homes of Famous Women. 
Little Journeys to the Homes of Good Men and Great. 
Little Journeys to the Homes of American Authors. 
Little Journeys to the Homes of American Statesmen. 


The five vols. may be obtained separately or boxed together 
at $8.75 per set. Any vol. singly at $1.75 each. The series has 
become a very popular one. 


THE ART LOVERS’ SERIES. 


Christ in Art. By Henry Van Dyke. 
Saints in Art. By Clara E. Clement. 
Angels in Art. By Clara EH. Clement. 
Child Life in Art. By Estelle M. Hurll. 
The Madonna in Art. By Estelle M. Hurll. 
Heroines of the Bible. By Clara E. Clement. 
This is a handsome series of art books, 
illustrated in half tones and photogravures. 
Price each, $2.00. 


| Have Called You Friends. By Irene HE. 
Jerome. Author of the famous “Jerome 
Art Books.” Exact fac-similes of the 
author’s original designs in color and 
gold. Beautiful cover design. Litho- 
graphed in best style, on fine paper. 


iLLSTRATED. 
Size 7x10 in. New edition. Cloth, $2.00. 


Great Pictures Described by Great Authors. By Hsther Single- 
ton. Reproduction of 50 or 60 masterpieces of the great 
painters with descriptions by the masters of literature. 
Thus, Raphael’s Sistine Madonna is described by Hans An- 
derson; Ruben’s Descent from the Cross, by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. $2.00. 


Wonders of Nature as Seen and Described by Famous Writers. 
Edited and translated by Esther Singleton. Selected descrip- 
tions of the most wonderful scenes in nature, accompanied 
with illustrations beautifully executed from photographs. 
$2.00. 


Odd Bits of Travel with Brush and Camera. 
Jr. Profusely illustrated. $2.00. 


Shakespeare’s Heroines on the Stage. 
$2.00. 


The Wedding Day in Literature and Art. By C. F. Carter. A 
collection of the best descriptions of weddings from the 
works of the world’s leading novelists and poets. Fully illus- 
trated with reproductions of famous paintings of incidents 
relating to the wedding day. $2.00. 


Wanted—A Matchmaker. A Christmas Story by Paul Leicester 
Ford, Author of “Janice Meredith.” Fully illustrated. by H. 
C. Christy. Decorations and binding design by Miss Arm- 
strong are in harmony with the spirit of the book. $2.00. 


By Ernest Seton-Thompson. $2.00. 


Flame, Electricity, and the Camera. By George Iles. Man’s 
progress from the first kindling of fire to the wireless tele- 
graph, and the photography of color. Over a hundred illus- 
trations including two insets in color. Price $2.00 Net. Ex- 
press charges 20 cents additional. 
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my 


By Chas. W. Taylor, 


By Chas. E. L. Wingate. 


Wild Animals | Have Known. 


Mooswa and others of the Boundaries. By W. A. Fraser. 12 
illustrations by Arthur Heming. Price $2.00. 

Author and illustrator have cooperated in making 'this story of the 
woods and their chief denizens a book of imaginative interest and roman- 
tic realism Each knows the Canadian wilderness with the thoroughness 
of long familiarity, and together they have vividly portrayed the world of 
the trackless Northern forest. Carcajou, the wolverine; Mooswa, the 
moose; Muskwa, the bear; Black Fox the King, and the various other 
fur-bearing animals are the dramatis persone of a fascinating story which 
depicts animal life from the inside. 

Bird Homes. By A. Radclyffe Dugmore. An intimate account of 
the nests, eggs and breeding habits of the land birds that 
nest in the Eastern United States. Particularly notable are 
the illustrations, (in color, and black and white) all of which 
were made directly from the nests and birds by the author. 
The notes on bird photography and on the rearing of young 
birds give information not. attainable elsewhere and of great 
interest to nature-lovers and students. Price $2.00 Net. Ex- 
press charges 20 cents additional. 


Along French Byways. By Clifton Johnson. 


Fully illustrated. 
$2.25. 3 
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Among English Hedgerows. 
trated. $2.25. 


As You Like It. By William Shakespeare. With 5 full-page 
illustrations reproduced in photogravure, and numerous 
drawings and decorations to accompany the text, by Will H. 
Low. 8vo., cloth. $2.50. 


The great success of Mr. Low’s illustrations for Mr. Mabie’s ‘The 
Forest of Arden,” has suggested in rather an obvious way the treatment 
by the same artist of Shakespeare’s “As You Like It.’ The result will be 
a book similar in appearance to ‘The Forest of Arden,’ but larger and 
with considerably fuller and more serious illustration. This combination 
of text and artist cannot fail in producing a most charming and note- 


worthy result. 
Modern Daughters. By Alexander Black. Conversations with 


Various American Girls and One Man. Profusely illustrated 

from photographs taken by the author. 8vo. $2.50. 

A companion volume of Mr. Black’s extraordinary successful ‘Miss 
America,” similar in size and illustrations. The conversations are with: 
A Debutante, a Woman, a Left-over Girl, a Chaperone, a Gym Girl, a Club 
Woman, a Nice Man, a Cynic, an Engaged Girl, and a Bride. 


By Clifton Johnson. Fully illus- 


COURT MEMOIR SERIES. 


This is a very valuable and interesting series. The transla- 
tions have been most carefully and accurately made, and are 
very complete. The paper is a handmade parchment linen, 
deckle edge, and the volumes are most carefully printed. The 
illustrations consist of etchings, mezzotints, and engravings by 
eminent French, English and American artists, and photograv- 


ures by Goupil and others printed on imperial Japan paper. Six’ 


in each volume. Price per vol., $2.50; per set of 20 vols., $50.00. 

Memoirs of Marguerite de Valois, Queen of Navarre. Written by 
herself. 1 vol. 

Memoirs of Henri IV., King of France and Navarre. 
Court Historian of Louis XIV. 1 vol. 

Memoirs of Jean Francois Paul, Cardinal de Retz. 


By the 


Written by 


himself. 1 vol. 

Memoirs of the Court of Louis XIV. By the Duchess d’Orleans. 
1 vol. 

Memoirs of Madame la Marquise de Montespan.” Written by 
himself. 2 vols. 


Memoirs of the Courts of Louis XV. and XVI. By Madame du 
Haussett, Lady’s Maid to Madame de Pompadour, and by the 
Princess Lamballe. 2 vols. 

Memoirs of Marie Antoinette. By Madame Campau.. 2 vols. 

Memoirs of the Court of St. Cloud. From a series of private let- 
ters. 2 vols. 

Memoirs of Empress Josephine. By Madame Ducrest. 

Memoirs of Catherine II. of Russia. 
vol. 

Memoirs of the Courts of Sweden and Denmark. From a series 
of private letters. 2 vols. 

Memoirs of the Court of Berlin. 


3 vols. 
By one of her courtiers. 1 


By Count Mirabeau. 2 vols. 


GREEN ROOM SERIES. 


These editions are of popular and standard works. Extra 
illustrated with half-tones reproduced from photographs of the 
plays. Individual and appropriate cover designs. 


Vanity Fair. By W. M. Thackeray. With 48 illustrations of Mrs. 
Fiske and her company in “Becky Sharpe,’ and 15 other 
full-page illustrations, and 175 text illustrations. Photo- 
gravure portrait of Mrs. Fiske suitable for framing with 
each copy. 8vo., gilt top, boxed. $2.50. 

t 


With 21 illustra- 


By William Shakespeare. 
tions of Maude Adams and her company, and 10 other illus- 


Romeo and Juliet. 


trations. Photogravure portrait of Maude Adams suitable for 
framing with each copy. &vo., gilt top, boxed. $2.50. 

A Tale of Two Cities. By Charles Dickens. With 40 illustrations 
of Henry Miller and his company in “The Only Way.” Pho- 
togravure portrait of Henry Miller suitable for framing with 
each copy. 8vo., gilt top, boxed. $2.50. 

Three Musketeers. By Alexander Dumas. With 16 illustrations 
of James O’Neil and his company in “The Musketeers,” and 
other illustrations. _Photogravure portrait of James O’Neil 
suitable for framing with each copy. 8vo., gilt top, boxed. 
$2.50. 
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Stage Coach and Tavern. Days. By Alice Morse Earle, author of 
“Home Life in Colonial Days,” etc. Illustrated from photo- 


graphs gathered by the author. Crown, 8vo. $2.50. 
A Guide to the Trees. By Alice Lounsberry. Illustrated by Mrs. 
Ellis Rowan. Large 12mo., colored edges. Net $2.50. Ex- 


press charges 15 cents additional. 


The Life and Letters of Lewis Carroll. 
lingwood. Illustrated. $2.50. 


Child Life in Colonial Days. By Alice Morse Earle. 
trations from photographs. $2.50. 


The Rose Garden of Persia. By Louisa Stuart Costello. A col- 
lection of all the best in Persian literature, including such 
classics as the “Rubaiyat” and other works of Omar, and the 
works of Attar, Jami, Sadi, Hafiz, The Sufis, ete. 12 full- 
page illuminated designs, in gold and colors, and with each 
text page in a decorative colored border. In box, $2.50. 


Mabie’s Essays. Essays on Books and Culture, and Nature and 
Culture. 2 vols, leather, per set $2.50. 


Yale, Her Campus, Class Rooms and Athletics. By Walter Camp 
and L. S. Welch. Very attractively bound in Yale blue. 
$2.50. 

The Library of Congress. Architecture and Mural Decorations. 
Pictures from Photographs, size 1114x914 inches. $2.50. 
Cairo, the City of the Caliphs. Its approaches and environs, and 
a concise description of Egypt, from Alexandria to the Sec- 
ond Cataract of the Nile. By Eustace A. Reynolds-Ball, 
author of “Mediterranean Winter Resorts; and Alexandria,” 
and ‘“‘South Italy,” in “The Picturesque Mediterranean,’’, etc. 
Charmingly illustrated with twenty full-page photogravure 
plates from original photographs of points of interest in:and 
about the City of Cairo and the Nile.. Small 8vo., handsomely 
bound in white vellum cloth, with cover design in gold and 
colors, gilt top, uncut edges, with slip covers in scarlet. 

Each copy in a neat cloth case, $3.00. 

Sir John Everett Millais: His Art and Influence. 
Baldry. Illustrated. $3.00. 

Famous American Belles of the Nineteenth Century. By Virginia 
Tatnall Peacock. With special cover design, frontispiece in 
colors, and 20 full-page illustrations. 8vo. $3.00. 


By Stuart Dodgson Col- 


Many illus- 


By Ay oT, 


Pendennis. By W. M. Thackeray. Illustrated cabinet edition in 
2 vols. Per set $3.00. 

Vanity Fair. By W. M. Thackeray. Illustrated cabinet edition in 
2 vols. Per set $3.00. 


Notre Dame de Paris. By Victor Hugo. Illustrated cabinet edi- 


tion in 2 vols. Per set $3.00. 
David Copperfield. By Chas. Dickens. 
tion in 2 vols. Per set $3.00. 


Illustrated cabinet edi- 


ROMANCE OF COLONIAL VIRGINIA. 


White Aprons | Handsome illustrated edition, 
The Head of a Hundred / gilt top. Per set $3.00. 


cloth, 


Nature’s Garden. By Neltje Blanchan. An aid to knowledge of 
our wild flowers and their insect visitors. 56 colored illus- 
trations and 63 in black and white, all photographed directly 
from nature. Net $3.00. Express charges 28 cents additional. 


Rambles and Studies in Greece. By J. P. Mahaffy. With 30 
photogravures and a Map. Cloth, gilt top. $3.00. 
Feudal and Modern Japan. By Arthur May. Knapp. With 12 


photogravure illustrations of Japanese life, landscape, and 
architecture in each volume. 2 vols. in box, cloth, gilt top, 
attractive cover design, per set $3.00. 


Men, Women and Manners in Colonial Times. By Sidney Geo. 


Fisher. Illustrated with 4 photogravures, and numerous 
head and tail sketches in each vol. 2 vols., cloth, gilt top, in 
box. $3.00. 


Salons Colonial and Republican. By Anne Hollingsworth Whar- 
ton. Handsomely bound in crushed buckram, gold stamp on 
cover. Illustrated. Gilt top. $3.00. 

Heirlooms in Miniatures. By Anne Hollingsworth Wharton. 
Bound uniformly with above. $3.00. : y 

Unknown Switzerland. Reminiscences of Travel by Victor Tis- 
sot. Handsomely printed. Illustrated with photogravures 
and a Map. Beautiful design on cover. 8vo., cloth, gilt top, 
in case. $3.00. ; 

The Rockies of Canada. By Walter Dwight Wilcox. A revised 
and enlarged edition of “Camping in the Canadian Rockies, 
with more than 40 photogravure and other illustrations from 
original photographs by the author. Cloth, gilt top, gold 
stamp on cover. $3.50. 

Nelson and His Times. By Rear-Admiral Lord Charles Beres- 
ford, and H. W. Wilson. With many illustrations, colored 
frontispiece. Large folio, gilt edges. $4.00. 

Ruskin’s Modern Painters. Standard Edition, cloth, gilt top, 5 
vols in box. Per set $4.00 Net. Express charges 60 cents 
additional. ae 

Saracinesca. By F. Marion Crawford. Finely illustrated edition, 
cloth, gilt top, 2 vols..in box. $5.00. : f 

Lights and Shadows of a Long Episcopate. By Bishop Whipple. 

5.00. 

Bea: Picturesque and Descriptive. A Reminiscence of 
Travel. By Joel Cook. With 50 photogravures and a map. 
2 vols., crown, 8vo., in cloth box. $5.00. 
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Paris of To-day. By Richard Whiteing. Superbly illustrated by 
André Castaigne. The dark blue cloth cover is appropriately 
embellished with a decorative design embodying the munici- 
pal coat of arms stamped in red, white and gold. Price $5.00. 


Old Touraine. The-Life and History of the Famous Chateaux of 
France. By Theodore Andrea Cook, B. A. Handsomely 
printed, and illustrated with photogravures and map. Gilt 
top, head band and marker, handsome design, jacket cover, 
8vo., cloth, 2 vols. in case. $5.00. 


Cathedrals of England. Text by Dean Farrar, Canon Newbolt, 
and others. 2 vols. Royal octavo, with 168 illustrations by 
Herbert Railton and others. Bound in combination royal 
purple and white vellum cloths, with the crests of the Sees of 
Canterbury and York artistically stamped thereon. Floren- 
tine wrappers (boxed). Per set $5.00. 

This handsome library edition of the “Cathedrals of England” will be 
greatly appreciated by all to whom the Cathedral, in its various associa- 
tions, is a subject of perennial interest. The descriptive text in each case 
is written by the Dean or a Canon of the Cathedral, thus giving the work 
a special interest. 

Shakespeare. Complete works in 4 volumes. These come in a 
flat box with 4 compartments, into which the books fit. The 
box is made the shape and size of a large 8vo, 6x9 inches, 
and opens like a book. It has the author’s name in gold on 
the top side, and gold ornamentation on the back. The size 
of each volume is 24% x4 inches. Printed on India paper. 
Cloth, per set, $5.00. 


The Rhine; From its Source to the Sea. Translated by G. T. C. 
Bartley from the German of Karl Stieler, H. Wachenhusen, 
and F. W. Hacklander. New edition. Revised and corrected. 
Illustrated with fifty photogravures from original negatives, 
and a map. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt tops, ornamental 
covers; in cloth box. $5.00. 


Curious Questions in History, Literature, Art, and Social Life. 
By Sarah H. Killikelly. With notes by Henry Coppee, LL. D., 
of Lehigh Univ., and James D. Butler, LL. D., Uniy. of Wisc. 
3 vols. $6.00. 


Astoria; or Anecdotes of an Enterprise Beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains. By Washington Irving. ‘“‘Tacoma edition.” Hand- 
somely illustrated and with tint borders. 2 vols. Per set 
$6.00. 


The Adventures of Captain Bonneville. By Washington Irving. 
Uniform with the foregoing. 2 vols. Per set $6.00. 


Abbeys, Castles, and Ancient Halls of England and Wales; Their 
Legendary Lore and Popular History. By John Timbs and 
Alexander Gunn. An entirely new and revised edition. Em- 
bellished with 12 full-page, most interesting photogravures 
from the newest and best views of the subjects procurable. 
Choicely printed on laid paper. 3 vols., large crown 8vo., 
gilt tops. $7.50. 

America, Picturesque and Descriptive. A Reminiscence of Travel 
by Joel Cook. With 75 photogravures and a map. 3 vols., 


crown, 8vo., in cloth box. $7.50. 

The Drama of Yesterday and To-day. By Clement Scott. 8vo., 
2 vols., cloth. Per set $8.00. 

The Life°and Letters of Sir John Everett Millais. By his son 
John Guille Millais. 8vo., cloth, 316 illustrations. 2 vols. 
$10.00. 

Shakespeare. New handy volume series, a play in a volume, with 


glossary of words and phrases. 39 small vols. in case. The 
complete set in case measures only 10144x5% inches. 

Cloth, limp, red edges, in cloth case to match. $10.00. 
Venetian, limp, round corners, gilt edges, in case to match. 


$20.00. 


The Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds. By Sir Walter Armstrong. 
With 70 photogravure illustrations and 6 lithographic fac- 
similes. Folio, $25.00 Net. 


Fiction. 
THE PHOENIX SERIES. 


In convenient shape for handling. Attractively made, cloth 
bound books. Price 30 cents Net. Postage 6 cents additional. 


Aurora Leigh. Mrs. Browning. 

Chimmie Fadden. E. W. Townsend. 

A Doctor of the Old School. Jan Maclaren. 

A Daughter of Fife. Amelia E. Barr. 
Between Two Loves. Amelia KE. Barr. 

The Bow of Orange Ribbon. Amelia E. Barr. 
Jan Vedder’s Wife. Amelia E. Barr. 

A Border Shepherdess. Amelia H. Barr. 

A Brave Little Quakeress. EH. P. Roe. 
Opening of a Chestnut Burr. E. P. Roe. 
Barriers Burned Away. HE. P. Roe. 

A Young Girl’s Wooing. E. P. Roe. 

An Original Belle. E. P. Roe. 

Slain by the Doones. R. D. Blackmore. 

Elsie Dinsmore. Martha Finley. 

The Squire of Sandalside. Amelia E. Barr, 
Young Mistley. Henry Seton Merriman. 

A Knight of the XIX Century. E. P. Roe. 
Far Above Rubies. George Macdonald. 
Chronicles of the Schonberg Cotta Family. 
Love for an Hour is Love Forever. Amelia E. Barr. 
Rabbi Saunderson. Ian Maclaren. 

Beside the Bonnie Briar Bush. Ian Maclaren. 
He Fell in Love with His Wife. E. P. Roe. 
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A POPULAR SERIES AT 50 CTS. NET. 


A small line of the most Popular Recent Novels of the Day, 
at 50 cents net per copy. Postage 10 cents additional. 


Soldiers of Fortune. Richard Harding Davis. 
The Choir Invisible. James Lane Allen. 
Caleb West. F. Hopkinson Smith. 

The Crucifixion of Philip Strong. Charles M. Sheldon. 
Beulah. Augusta J. Evans. 

Cruise of the Cachelot. Frank Bullen. 

The Life of a Reprobate. Charles Stell. 

A Gentleman of France. Stanley J. Weyman. 
The Sowers. Henry Seton Merriman. 

The Jessamy Bride. Frank Frankfort Moore. 
Sentimental Tommy. J. M. Barrie. 

For the Freedom of the Sea. Cyrus T. Brady. 
Elizabeth and Her German Garden. , 


THE FAIENCE LIBRARY. 


A selected line of literary gems carefully edited and printed, 
with wide margins, photogravure frontispiece, and attractive title — 
pages. Daintily illustrated and bound, with full gilt side and 
back. 16mo. Cloth, gilt top. Per vol., 75 cents. 


Abbe Daniel. Theuriet. 
Blithedale Romance. Hawthorne. 
Faience Violin. Champfleury. 

My Uncle and My Cure. Le Brete. 
Walden. Thoreau. 


THE COLONIAL LIBRARY. 


A line of literary gems carefully edited and printed, with 
photogravure frontispiece, and attractive title-pages. Daintily 
illustrated and bound in new designs. Price 60 cents each. 


Abbe Constantin. Halevy. 
Colette. Schultz. 
Cranford. Gaskell. 

Prue and |. Curtis.- 
Snow Image. Hawthorne. 


THE LUXEMBOURG ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 


This series includes some of the world’s greatest master- 
pieces of fiction, with photogravure frontispiece and numerous 
illustrations. S8vo., gilt top, boxed. Per vol. $1.50. Our price 
$1.13. Postage 12 cents. 


The Cloister and the Hearth. Charles Reade. 
John Halifax, Gentleman. Miss Mulock. 
Lorna Doone. R. D. Blackmore. 
Middlemarch. George Hliot. 

Notre Dame de Paris. Victor Hugo. 
Romola. George Eliot. 

The Three Musketeers. Alexander Dumas. 
Tales of a Traveller. Washington Irving. 
The Scottish Chiefs. Jane Porter. 


AJAX SERIES—75 CENTS NET. Postage 12 cents. 


A new line of copyright 12mo. books, each illustrated, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, gilt top, gilt title. 


Barriers Burned Away. HE. P. Roe. 
Captain Kidd. John S. C. Abbott. 
Cecil Dreeme. J'heodore Winthrop. 
Daniel Boone. John S. C. Abbott. 
Daughter of Fife. Amelia E. Barr. 
David Crockett. John S. C. Abbott. 
Driven Back to Eden. HE. P. Roe. 
De Soto. John S. C. Abbott. 

Earth Trembled. E. P. Roe. 

Face Illumined. E. P. Roe. 

From Jest to Earnest. E. P. Roe. 
George Washington. John 8. C. Abbott. 
His Sombre Rivals. EH. P. Roe. 
Impregnable City. Max Pemberton. 


Irish Idyils. Jane Barlow. 
Jan Vedder’s Wife. Amelia E. Barr. f 
John Brent. Theodore Winthrop. 


King’s Highway. Amelia H. Barr. 

Knight of the Nets. Amelia E. Barr. 

Kit Carson. John S. C. Abbott. 

Knight of the XIX Century. E. P. Roe. 

Miss Lou. EH. P. Roe. 

Mosby’s War Reminiscences. John S. Mosby. 

Opening of a Chestnut Burr. E. P. Roe. 

Paul Jones. John §. C. Abbott. 

Two Captains. W. Clark Russell. : 
What Might Have Been Expected. Frank R. Stockton. 
Young Marooners. F. R. Goulding. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


N. B. Under this head we give net prices. Postage additional 
as follows: On $1.50 books, 12 cents. On $1.25 books, 11 cents. On 
$1.00 books, 10 cents. — 
Alden, Mrs. G. R. (Pansy). 

By Way of the Wilderness. 1.50; our price, 1.13: 

Allen, James Lane. (oH 

The Reign of Law. 1.50; our price, 1.13. 
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Altsheler, J. A. 
The Herald of the West. A Romance of 1812, 1.50; our price, 1.13. 
Bacheller, Irving. ; 
Eben Holden. 
Barr, Amelia E. 
Maids, Wives, and Bachelors, 1.25; our price, .94. 
The Maid of Maiden Lane. 1.50; our price, 1.13. 
Barr, Robert. 
Jennie Baxter, Journalist. 
Barrie, J. M. 
Tommy and Grizel. 
Barton, Wm. E. 
Pine Knot. 1.50; our price, 1.13. 
Blackmore, R. D. 
Perlycross. 1.50; our price, 1-13: 
Bonner, Geraldine. 
Hard-Pan. A Story of Bonanza Fortunes. 
Burdette, Robert J. 
Smiles Yoked With Sighs. 
Carruth, Hayden. 
Mr. Milo Bush and Other Worthies. 
Castle, Agnes and Egerton. 
The Bath Comedy. 1.50; our price, 1.13. 
Castle, Egerton. 
The Light of Scarthey. 1.50; our price, 1.13. 
Catherwood, Harry Hartwell. 
The Days of Jeanne d’Are. 
Chambers, Robert W. 
Ashes of Empire. 1.25; our price, .94. 
Champney, Elizabeth W. 
Patience ; a Daughter of the Mayflower. 
Cholmondeley, Mary. 
Red Pottage. 1.50; our price, 1.13. 
Clark, Henry Scott. 
The Legionaries. 
Connor, Ralph. 
The Sky Pilot. 
Black Rock. 
Crockett, S. R. ; 
Joan of the Sword Hand. 1.50; our price, 1.13. 
The Stickit Minister. 1.00; owr price, .75. 
Churchill, Winston Spencer. ' 
Savrola. 1.25; our price, .94. 
Davis, Richard Harding. 
The Lion and the Unicorn. Short-Stories. 
Dickson, Harris. 
The Black Wolf’s Breed. 
Dix, Beulah Marie. 
Hugh Gwyeth: A Round Head Cavalier. 
Dix, Edwin Asa. 
Deacon Bradbury. 1.50; our price, 1.13. 
Domestic Blunders of Women. 
By a Mere Man. 1.50; our price, 1.13. 
Dorr, Julia R. C. 
In King’s Houses. A Romance of the Days of Queen Anne. 
1.50; our price, 1.13. 
Dunbar, Paul Lawrence. 
The Uncalled. 1.25; our price, .94. 
Dunn, Martha Baker. 
Memory Street. 1.25; our price, .94. 
Dromgoole, Will Allen. 
The Valley Path. A novel of Tennessee Life. 1.25; our price, .94. 
Eliot, George. id 
Silas Marner. Illustrated. ~2.00; our price, 1.50. - 
Field, Eugene. 
The Holy Cross, and other Tales... 1.25; our price,,.94.%suy ; 
A Second Book of Tales. 1.25; our :price, 94. aia: 
Ford, Paul Leicester. RT a i 
Janice Meredith. A story of the’Revolution. 
1.13 fe 
Fothergill, Jessie. ite Nae" 
The First Violin. New and. illustfated edition. 1.25; our price, 
94, baie Ie 
Fowler, Ellen Thorneycroft. oe 
The Farringdons. 1,50; our price, 1.13. 
Garland, Hamlin. pany 
The Hagle’s Heart. 1.50; our price, 1.13. 
Giberne, Agnes. 
Everybody’s Business. 
Gibson, Charles D. 
My Lady and Allan Darke. 
Glasgow, Ellen. 
The Voice of the People. 
Goss, Chas. Frederic. 
The Redemption of David Corson. 
Gould, S. Baring. 
Domitia. 1.50; our price, 1.13. 
Grant, Robert. 
Unleavened Bread. 
Harraden, Beatrice. 
The Fowler. 1.50; our price, 1.13. 
Harrison, Mrs. Burton. 
Good Americans. 1.25; our price, .94. 
Hope, Anthony. 
The King’s Mirror. 1.50; our price, 1.13. 
How, Louis. y 
The Penitents of San Rafael. 1.50; our price, 1.13. 
Jerome, Jerome K. 
Second, Thoughts of an Idle Fellow. 
Three Men on Wheels. 
Johnston, Mary. .. . ee net DER 
To Have and to Hold. 1.50; our price, 1.13. 


® 


1.50; our price, 1.13. 


1.25; our price, .94. 


1.50); our price, 1.13. 


1.50; our price, 1.13. 
1.25; our price, .94. 


1.00; our price, .75, 


1.50; our price, 1.13. 
1.50; our price, 1.13. 


1.50; our price, 1.13. 


1.25; our price, .94. 
.50; our price, .40. 


1.25; our price, .94. 
1.50; our price, 1.13. 


1.50; our price, 1.13. 


: i 7 
1.50; our ‘price, 


1.50; our price, 1.13. 
1.50; our price, 1.13. 
1.50; our price, 1.13. 


1.50; our price, 1.13. 


1.50; our price, 1.13. 


1.25; our price, .94. 
1.50; our price, 1.13. 
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Keightley, S. R. 
The Silwer Cross. 
Kelly, Florence Finch. 
With Hoops of Steel. 
King, Charles. 
A Trooper Galahad. 
Lloyd, John Uri. 
Stringtown on the Pike. 


1.25; our price, .94. 
1.50; our price, 1.13. 
1.00; our price, .75. 


1.50; our price, 1.13. 
Maclaren, lan. 
Afterwards, and other 
1.50; our price, 1.13. 
Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. 1.25; 
our price, .94. 
Merriman, Henry Seton. 
Roden’s Corner. 1.75; our price, 
1.31. 
The Isle of Unrest. 
price, 1.13. 
Mitchell, S. Weir. 
Hugh Wynne. 1.50; our price, 1.13. 
Page, Thomas Nelson. 
The Old Gentleman of the Black 
Stock. 1.50; our price, 1.13. 
Peake, Elmore Elliot. 
~ The Darlingtons. 
1.13: 
Peattie, Elia W. 
Short stories. 1.25; our price, .94 


Stories. 


12505 Omr 


1.50; our price, 


Pippins and Cheese. 
Pemberton, Max. 

The Footsteps of a Throne. 1.50; our price, 1.13. 
Phillpotts, Eden. 2 

Lying Prophets. 

Sons of the Morning. 
Potter, Margaret Horton. 


1.50; our price, 1.13. 
1.50; our price, 1.13. 


Uneanonized 


1.00; our price, a 


Uncanonized. 1.50; our price, 
lisse 
Richards, Laura E. 
Love and Rocks. 
15. 
Roberts, Morley 
The Fugitives. 
iene 
Saunders, Marshall. 
Deficient Saints. 
Hele - 
Seawell, Mary E. 
Gavin Hamilton. 


\ r, 
1.00; our price, 


1.50; our price, 


1.25; our price, 


7 
94. 2, 
Loves of the Lady Arabella. 4 \ 
1.50; our price, 1.13. © a 
Sedgwick, Annie Douglas. % ie 
The Confounding of Camelia. —_~ = 


* 1.25; our price, .94. 
Sidney, Margaret. 
The Judge’s Cave. 
Vass 
Sienkiewicz, Henryk. 
The Knights of the Cross. 
Stephenson, Henry Thew. 
Patroon Van Volkenberg. 
price, 1.13. 
Stockton, Frank R. 
The Vizier of the Two-Horned Alexander. 1.25; 
A Girl at Cobhurst. 1.50; our price, 1.13. 
Tarkington, Booth. 
The Gentleman from Indiana. 1.50; our price, 1.13. 
Monsieur Beaucaire. 1.25; our price, 1.13. , 
Thompson, Maurice. 
Alice of Old Vincennes. 150; our price, 1.13. 
Tompkins, Elizabeth Knight. 
Talks with Barbara, 1.50; our price, 1.13. 
Turnbull, Mrs. Lawrence. 
The Golden Book of Venice. 
Twain, Mark. 
The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg. 
price, 1.31. 
Watts-Dunton, Theodore. 
Aylwin. 1.50; our price, 1.13. 
West, John Sargent. 
Diomed. The Life, Travels and Observations of a Dog. 1.50; our 
price, 1.13. 
Wetmore, Claude H. 
Sweepers of the Nea. 
Weyman, Stanley J. 
The Red Cockade. 
Wilkins, Mary E. 
The Hearts’ Highway. 1.50; our price, 1.13. 
The Love of Parson Lord, and other stories. 
94, 


, Vargaret Horton Potter 
1.50; our price, : 


2 vols. 2.00; our price, 1.50. 


A Tale of Old Manhattan. 1.50; our 


4 ij 
our price .94. 


1.50; our price, 1.13. 


Short stories. 1.75; our 


1.50; our price, 1.13. 


1.50; our price, 1.13. 


1.25; our price, 


N. B. For rates of discount see the first column of this 
advertisement. Additional lists of Books, Calendars and Cards, 
will appear in Tae Livine Cuurcy for Dec. Ist. 
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Some of E. P. Dutton & Co’.s New Books 


LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF PHILLIPS BROOKS 
By ALEXANDER V. G. ALLEN, 


Professor inthe Hpiscopal Theological School in Cam- 
bridge. 
2 vols. octavo, some 650 pp., each with Portraits and 

Illustrations. Cloth, gilt top,'in box, $7.50 net. 

It is hoped that this great work, which has been sey- 
eral years in preparatlon, may be ready for publication by 
or before December 1. A sample copy of Voiume I. can 
now be seen at our store, and subscriptions will be re- 
ceived for prompt delivery of the set as soon as published. 

“The work will make two large volumes, and will pos- 
ses a fascinating interest of the intensest sort by reason ot 
its being made up so largely as itis of Brooks’s own let- 
ters. Dr. Allen allows them freely to tell their own story 
of the great preacher’s tife and to expose his character, 
mental and spiritual, in their own unstudied way, and the 
effect is a marvellous picture of the man as he stood. be- 
fore us for a generation, ‘head and shoulders above all the 
people.’ These familiar Jetters were not written in a 
‘pose,’ but are the natural and unaffected expression of as 
original and genuine a nature as the world has lately 
known ’’—Literary World. 


Lighter Moments. 


From the Notebook of Bishop WALSHAM 
edited by his son. 12mo, $1.00. 
This is a very bright, entertaining book, by this well- 
known Bishop, whose humor was one of his chief charac- 
teristics._ 


A Garner of Saints. 


Being a collection of the Legends and Emblems usu- 
ally represented in Art. By ALLEN HINDs, M.A. 
Twenty-two:illustrations. Cloth, 16mo, gilt top, 
279 pages, $1.25. 


The Life of Dante. 


By the late E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D. Edited by AR- 
THUR JOHN BUTLER. Frontispiece in photo- 
gravure. Fulllimp leather, gilt top, 250 pages, 
$1.25. 


How, 


Marcus Aurelius Antonius, the 


Roman Emperor. 


His Meditations Concerning Himself, Treating of a 
Natural Man’s Happiness, wherein it Consisteth, 
and of the Means to Attain unto it. This edition 
contains a number of letters found in the Vatican 
hitherto unpublished; six full-page photogravure 
illustrations; initial letters in color; one volume, 
cloth, extra gilt, gilt top, $3.00. 


Bacon’s Essays 
Uniform with the above, $3.00. 


Pictures of the Old French Court. 


By CATHERINE BEARNE, 
illustrated, $3.00. 
The great success made by the author's earlier book. 
“Lives and times of the Early Valois Queens,” insures for 
this volume the interest of the reading public. 


A 439. 


The Autobiography of a Piano. 


By Twenty-five Musical Scribes. 
pages, $1.50. 


A grand piano tells its tale as having witnessed all sorts 
of adventures. Prominent musicians write the story, each 
one reads what has been written and then carries on the 
narration as he thinks best. The London Daily News 
says the result 1s surprisingly good. 


One volume, large 12mo, 


12mo, gilt top, 256 


Sunningwell. 


By F. WARE CORNISH. 12mo, cloth, 339 pages, $1.50. 


“Sunningwell takes its name from a cathedral town 
and the principal character of the book is Canon Philip 
Moore. The record of his quiet life is a thread on which 
is strurg a series of character sketches and delightful 
essays.’ —Congregationalist. 


“No more agreeable picture of a clergyman has been 
drawn since the Vicarof Wakefield. No more sympathetic 
or humorous treatment of society has been published 

nce ‘Cranford’ ’’—London Speaker. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


The Scottish Chiefs. 


By Miss JANE PORTER. With over seventy-five 
illustrations by T. H. ROBINSON; one colored 
frontispiece ; one volume, square 12mo, cloth, 
gilt top, $2.50. 

The Odyssey for Young People. 


Twelve full-page illustrations ; one colored fron- 
tispiece, and many classical head-pieces. $1.50 


In AElIfred’s Days. 


A Tale of Saga the Dane. By PAUL CRESWICK : 
a historical story of the time of Alfred the Great. 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, 304 pages, $1.50. 


Red Jacket, 


the Last ,of the Senecas. By COLONEL H. R. 
GORDON. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, illustrated, $1.50. 
The Lobster Catchers. 
A Story of the Coast of Maine. By JAMES OTIS. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, illustrated, $1.50. 
The Head of Pasht. 
A Detective Story. By WILLIS BOYD ALLEN. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top,. $1.50. 
Bob Knight’s Diary 
at Poplar Hill School. 


By CHARLOTTE CURTIS SMITH. 
top, $1.50. 


The Sun Maid. 


A Story of Fort Dearborn. By EVELYN RAY- 
MOND. 12mo, cloth, gilt top. illustrated, $1 50 


Lullaby and Cradle Songs. 


By ADELAIDE L. J. GossET; containing forty 
charcoal drawings, printed in two colors; the 
best poems of child life, selected from all sources; 
8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


Odeyne’s Marriage. 


By EVELYN EVERETT GREEN. 
illustrated, 384 pages, $1.50 


With sketches. by Bob. 
12mo, cloth, gilt 


12mo, cloth . 


SENT BY MAIL, POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICES. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 31 West 23d Street, New York. 


The Hungarian 
Exiles. 


4 


An Eleventh 
Century 


Historical 


Story 


By BENJAMIN COWELL 


ventures of his two sons in Poland. 


cially adapted to boys. 


literature. 


and daughter of a lovely Christian Home. 
very prettily gotten up, and would make a 


Published by 
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Illustrated. Price $1.00 net. 


Treats of the exile of Bela I. from Hungary, and the ad- 
A vivid picture of the 
wild times and wild characters of that northern land. 


“A Story for boys that is really a story; fresh, vigorous, nat- 
ural, sensible and reverent, it is sure to be welcomed by many. 
There has been no overproduction, so far, in this particular field of 
Mr. Cowell’s story is a natural growth; it sprang from 
the fondness of historical research, and was told to the Lie eae 
handsome present for 
young persons of either sex.”—The Living Ohurch. 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Christmas 
\g \< Memorials 


We have pre- 
pared for this 
coming festival 
season, an im- 
portant series 
of new designs, 
for presenta- 
tion or memo- 
rials, for execu- 
tion in 


Carved Wood, Metal, Stone, Marble and Mosaic 
Pulpits, Lecterns, Fonts, Altar Furnishings, ec. 


Send tor Photographs and Special Sketches. 


EMBROIDERY DEPARTMENT 


A new and complete line of woven goods and embroidered symbols 
for Altar Hangings, Dossals, Vestments, etc. 


Prompt Correspondence solicited. 


59 Carmine St., NEW YORK. 
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THE ELECTIONS are past and the world knows the result. 
Mr. MeKinley’s majority of electoral votes, will apparently be 
the largest ever given to a presidential candidate, he having 
cearried every Northern state except Colorado, Montana, Nevada. 
and Utah, the combined votes of which are thirteen, added to 
which is the electoral vote of the Southern states, all of which, 
excepting Maryland, will be cast for Mr. Bryan. 

The net result of the campaign so far as it may be meas- 
ured from votes cast, appears to be summed up in considerable 
reductions in the vote cast for Mr.. McKinley in the East, par- 
ticularly in New York and New England as compared with four 
years ago; while in the Western states, which were very strong 
for the tenets of the Chicago platform in 1896, the Republican 
party has made enormous gains, sufticient to change the plural- 
ity of votes cast from one side to the other, except in the case 
of the four states already mentioned. Lying between these two 
sections in which there were such large changes in the votes 
east, are the states of the middle West, in which the tremendous 
Republican pluralities of four years ago are substantially dupli- 
eated without showing any considerable change from either 
party to the other. 


Or coursE no one should suppose that this tremendous vic- 
tory means that the Republican party is henceforth to have no 
strong opposition. An Opposition party, keen and watchful, is 
the best safeguard for honest government. That Opposition 
will continue to exist. It may divest itself of the several 
idiosynerasies which have come to be known collectively as 
Bryanism, in which ease its gains will probably exceed its losses. 
From the absolute certainty of the Democratic papers before the 
votes were counted, one would hardly suppose there were so large 
a number of Democrats who knew all along what would be the 
result, as have appeared in print since the election was over. It 
is not strange that old-time Democrats have little regard left 
for a faction which conducted a campaign four years long—to 
date it only from the election of 1896—and then succeeded in 
losing several of their best states, and in winning just thirteen 
electoral votes outside those states whose fidelity to the Demo- 
cratic Party, regardless of issues or of principles involved, is 
the most pathetic spectacle in American history. Sometime a 
statesman will arise in the South who will recall to its people 
the example of their fathers who placed principle before par- 
tisanship, and voted the ticket which they believed embodied 
right principles. Then the South will resume its old-time and 
respected place in the counsels of the nation, and Virginia may 
perhaps again become the mother of presidents. 


Bur ter tue Republican party understand that its enor- 
mous victory constitutes its: greatest peril. The Republican 
party has behind it no tier of states that will support it right 
or wrong. There are probably not three states in the Union 
whose voters would hesitate to vote the Democratic ticket at the 
very next election as a rebuke to the party in power, if they 
believed it deserved it. And this 1s as it should be. It is the 
power which keeps the evil influences in the party in check— 
not absolutely, but relatively. If the Republican party had at 
any time been able to count on one hundred or more electoral 
votes in any election as certain, it would have degenerated into 
a colossal cesspool of political iniquity. It does indeed possess 
the elements of wickedness to-day; but those elements are kept 
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under to some. extent, by the very struggle for existence; the 
knowledge that.each of the great Republican states of the coun- 
try—Massachusetts,. Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Wisconsin—has at some time within not many years 
past, given a Democratic majority; and that each one of them 
can be very easily driven to do it again, if corruption or mal- 
administration within the Republican party gains the upper 
hand. This absolute necessity resting upon the party to main- 
tain some measure of purity, despite its occasional falls, is the 
secret why the vast majority of thinking, honorable men the 
country over, felt safer in voting for Mr. McKinley, though his 
policies have not always seemed best. or even consistent, than 
they could feel in depositing their ballots for his opponent. <A 
Republican administration, however, is always on trial. 


WHILE WE in the United States have been busily occupied 
with our own campaign, we have perhaps overlooked the fact that 
our neighbors across the line to the northin Canada were engaged 
in a similar conflict. It will be remembered that the names of 
the political parties in Canada, the Liberal and the Conserva- 
tive, follow those of the mother country. The Conservative 
party was in power up to 1896, the same year when the American 
government was transferred from Democratic to Republican 
hands. Since that year the government of Canada has been in 
the hands of the Liberals, whose chief is the present Premier, 
Sir Wilfred Laurier. There are various issues between the twa 
parties, but apparently that which is accounted paramount is a 
demand on the part of Conservatives that Great Britain shall 
recognize her colonies by granting a differential tariff in their 
favor as against other nations. The result of such a policy 
would of course be that shipments from Canada to England 
might be made on a very much more profitable basis than cor- 
responding shipments from the United States to England. This 
policy the Liberal party denounces, maintaining first that it is 
no part of the right of the colonies to dictate to the mother 
country what should be her attitude toward internal policies, 
and also believing that such action is altogether unnecessary for 
the building up of the resources of Canada. The result of the 
recent election was that the Liberals won a notable triumph, 
carrying with it a large majority in the Provincial Parlia- 
ment.. Since the election the Conservative leader, Sir Charles 
Tupper, who has been for many years a leading figure in Can- 
adian politics, and who bears the reputation of being one of the 
most thoughtful of the statesmen of the provinces, has issued a 
letter to his fellow partisans withdrawing from the party 
leadership. 


On Monpay of last week the Cuban Constitutional Conven- 
tion gathered at Havana and very courteously p&ssed resolu- 
tions, which were forwarded by cable, expressing to President 
McKinley the sentiments of gratitude felt by the Convention 
to the American people. The details of organization occupied 
the greater part of the time of last week and the actual business 
of the convention did not begin until Monday of the present 
week, when the reports of committees began to be presented, 
In the meantime, General Gomez, who was a notable figure dur- 
ing the war of rebellion, before and after American interven- 
tion, has declined to accept office under the Cuban rule, declar- 
ing that his calling had been that of a revolutionist and that his 
work has therefore happily come to an end. 
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Ty Manprip, the capital of Spain, gathered on Friday of last 
week the first session of the Spanish-American Congress, which 
was invited by -the Spanish government. with the idea of cul- 
tivating a closé commercial relation between Spain and the 
Latin republics of South America. Every South American 
republic except Bolivia was represented at the gathering. It is 
plain to see that this unprecedented grouping of the republics 
evinces a common sympathy with their mother country, the 
existence’ of which was hardly appreciated by people in the 
United States. It was the fond hope of Mr. Blaine when the 
Pan-American conferences were first inaugurated, that this 
government might enter into such friendly relations with the 
nations of South America, that they would look rather to the 
United States than to any European power for sympathetic 
assistance and the commercial alliances that the expansion of 
their own commerce might require. Indeed the Monroe Doc- 
trine can only be maintained by the United States by the co- 
operation of all South America. When, moreover, that Doc- 
trine was so re-stated by Mr. Olney as to constitute the United 
States a protector of the whole of South America, bringing in its 
wake the brush with England over the Venezuelan controversy, 
it was felt that a: Pan-American understanding existed with 
sufficient clearness to prevent any of the Spanish-American 
nations from entering into closer relations with any of the 
Powers of Europe. Unhappily this hope was proved to be with- 
out foundation as soon as the United States found herself at 
war with Spain. Almost unanimously the South American 
nations showed their sympathy with their mother country as 
opposed to the United States, and nowhere was _ bitterness 
against the American people more marked than in Venezuela, 
the very republic for whom our government had ventured so 
much. Whether this gathering at Madrid augurs well for the 
interests of the United States in South America may perhaps be 
doubted, while yet there is of course nothing unfriendly about 
the gathering that can elicit the attention of the government. 
We cannot but think that the Monroe Doctrine, which has been 
so long declared to be the policy of the United States, must 
sometime bring this nation to the verge of deciding quickly 
whether or no a European rather than an American supremacy 
or protectorate over some part of South America shall be per- 
mitted. In the meantime it is certainly the duty of the Amer- 
ican people to cultivate friendly relations with the people to the 
south of us, and to attempt to draw them to the higher ideals 
of the Anglo-Saxon race in matters both of statesmanship and 
of religion. 


Last WEEK was quiet in China principally because the rep- 
resentatives of the Powers are still engaged in their delibera- 
tions as to the recommendations to be submitted to the cabinets 
of the world, and partly perhaps, also because our ears have 
been open rather in the direction from which election returns 
were announced than toward Asia. There has, however, been 
punishment inflicted at Pao Ting Fu by order of a court martial 
of the allies on at least four of the ring leaders of the outbreak 
at that point. At one or two other places in the vicinity punish- 
ment was inflicted upon those who were responsible for outrages, 
and two villages, in which the two priests of the S. P. G., 
Robinsen and Norman, who were barbarously murdered before 
the beginning of international difficulties, were burned to the 
ground. It appears, as all along has been probable, that the re- 
port that the notorious Yu Hsien had committed suicide was 

false. Reports continue to be received of the atrocities inflicted 

by Russian and German troops upon the defenseless Chinese, 
and the long delay in reaching a decision on the part of the 
Powers seems likely to produce a state of uncertainty and unrest 
among the Chinese which will make it almost impossible for 
any government to hold them within control. In the meantime 
a note from Li Hung Chang to the foreign ministers protesting 
against the expedition to Pao Ting Fu can be regarded as but 
little short of an insult in view of the revolting atrocities on 
the part of Chinese officials which were the direct cause of that 
expedition. 


Iv WAS ANNOUNCED on Monday of the present week that the 
representatives of the Powers in Peking have united on agree- 
ments concerning the punishment of the main culprits, the man- 
daring atid princes; regarding the witnessing of the execution 
of such punishments by, representatives of the Powers; regard- 
ing the principle of paying damages to the several governments 
for the eost of the Chinese expeditions, and for damages sus- 
tained by private persons and missions; regarding the per- 
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manent stationing of sufficient guards for the Peking legations; 
regarding the razing of the Taku forts; and finally, regarding 
the maintenance of secure and regular communication between 
Peking and the seashore. 
the United States to abolish the tsung li yamen and place the 
foreign affairs of the nation under the head of a single respon- 


sible minister as is the practice with other Powers. 


LONDON LETTER. 
Lonpon, October 30, 1900. 

C HE Bishop of London, ever since his translation from Peter- 

borough about four years ago, has been well-nigh the hardest 
worked man in London, and not having Archbishop _Temple’s 
cast iron constitution has not only aged very much in appear- 
ance, but has now, regrettably to say, fallen in the harness. It 
is reported that he is suffering from an acute form of dys- 
pepsia, which probably means nervous exhaustion. The Bishop 
was unable to take his September ordination and was forbidden, 
moreover, by his doctor to make any public engagements during 
October; which period of abstention has now been lengthened 
to the December Ember-tide. Happily his health is not entirely 
shattered, for he is able to attend to his correspondence, and 
even to see somewhat to the routine administrative business of 
his Diocese. 

The late Marquis of Bute held the patronage of nine bene- 
fices in South Wales, but being a Roman Catholic was debarred 
by law from exercising his right of presentation, which, there- 
fore, was transferred to trustees; and he showed his sympathy 
with the Catholic movement by appointing as trustees staunch 
English Catholies. Apropos of the subject of private Church 
patronage, Rev. Mr. Lacey writes to the Pilot to say that he is 
in no frame of mind to “take part” with the Church Committee 
for Church Defence and Church Instruction, which some of 


his friends have strongly urged him to support, so long as that’ 


society complacently concedes to Protestant Dissenters, who 
happen to own advowsons, the right to exercise their vested 
right of patronage. To the mind of the Committee, as recently 
expressed through their organ the National Church, the “anom- 
aly” of a Methodist, like Sir Christopher Furness, ‘appointing a 
clergyman to a living presents “no practical difficulty”; though 
to the less easy-going Vicar of Madingley it seems “a scandal 
of the gravest kind.’ Unquestionably it is a flagrant abuse, 
for Protestant nonconformist patrons have no more moral right 
to exercise this right of patronage than Papal nonconformist 
patrons have. 

The noble parish church of Stratford-on-Avon (containing 
Shakespeare’s dust) has been enriched with a handsome* new 


‘pulpit, which was dedicated the other day by the Bishop of 
_ Worcester in the presence of a number of notable persons. It.is 


the gift of Sir Theodore Martin in memory of his wife, Lady 
Martin, better known as Miss Helen Faucit, a gifted and highly 
esteemed actress, and is octagonal in form and, like the church, 
Perpendicular Gothic in style; the materials being dark green 
Italian marble, relieved by alabaster statuettes (in canopied 
niches) of St. Ambrose, St. Augustine of Hippo, St. Jerome, 
and St. Helena, the latter figure being the central one and in 
whose face is reproduced the features of Lady Martin. The 
preacher for the occasion was Canon Ainger, Master of the 
Temple, who based his discourse on St. Paul’s oration at Athens. 
“They would sum up,” the literary Canon said, “the work that 
Helen Faucit did for her generation when they said that her 
life was one long endeavor to promote the nobler drama and to 
discountenance and depose the lower. All her life through her 
chief pleasure was in embodying the heroines of Shakespeare, 
that wondrous gallery of pure and noble women.” 

The Feast of the Translation of St. Edward the Confessor 
(October 13th), which was restored at Westminster Abbey four 
years ago, was specially observed again this year. Although only 
a black letter feast in the English kalendar, it is most fitting 
that it should be kept as a red letter one at the church which 
St. Edward founded and where his shrine, still visited by pil- 
grims, occupies foremost place amidst an august crowd ‘of sep- 
ulchres. Besides the early Celebration there was a choral Eu- 
charist after 10 o’clock Matins, the venerable-looking old Dean 
being Celebrant. The special preacher this year (at 3 o’clock 
Evensong) was Dr. Mason, Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity 
at Cambridge and Canon of Canterbury, whose interesting ser- 
mon, based on Habakkuk iii. 2, was partly historical and partly 
political. “Two kings of England,” he said, “are brought 
prominently before our eyes on the Feast of the Translation of 


This omits the proposition made by ; 
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St. Edward (the sainted monarch meal? and Henry III. who 
refounded the abbey) and neither of them was the man whom we 
should have expected to have had so enduring a place in the 
memory of England. In the distress which the English people 
suffered from the imposition of Norman laws and the oppres- 
sion of Norman masters, they forgot (however) the share which 
Edward himself had in the subjection, and looked fondly back 
to the days of the last kindly King of the House of Alfred. 
Henry III. by his oft repeated attempts to evade the Great 
Charter, consolidated the opposition of the country, and con- 
tributed powerfully to the success and dominance of that great 
second founder of English liberties, Simon de Montfort.” 

The retiring Bishop of Natal (Dr. Baynes) has accepted 
from the Bishop of Southwell the important living of St. Mary’s, 
Nottingham (the church being almost cathedral-like in size and 
in decorative treatment), and thus returns to rule the parish 
which he served as assistant curate from 1881 to 1884. Just 
prior to his consecration in 1893, he was domestic chaplain to 
Archbishop Benson. Dr. Baynes has recently written a very 
interesting book of his experience in Natal during the Boer war. 

The Primate never seems happier than when making a 
publié speech on the subject of “Temperance,” unless it be when 
expatiating on his almost equally endeared theme of “Educa- 
tion.” 
meeting of the Oxford branch of the Church of England Tem- 
perance Society, his Grace stated that he had been a total ab- 
stainer for about thirty years, and he did not find that total 
abstinence contributed in any way to weaken him from doing his 
work or to make him gloomy or depressed. He could remember, 
he went on to say, how in the University of Oxford it was “the 
influence of a really great man (Mr. Gladstone), of whom many 
now spoke in condemnation, and in some respects perhaps the 
condemnation was deserved, who put a stop to drinking in that 
University when he was a member of it.” 

The acoustic properties of St. Paul’s Cathedral always seem 
singularly well adapted for the effective rendering of Plain- 
song, which is heard there from the chorr of the London Grego- 
rian Choral Association three times during the year with both 
artistic and devotional effect, the anniversary service of the 
Guild of St. Luke, on the eve of St. Luke’s Day, being one of 
such notable occasions. This important guild, founded in 1864, 
is for students and practitioners of medicine who agree to prac- 
tise frequent and regular communion and intercessory prayer, 
to promote works of mercy, and to exercise personal religious 
influence and example. The Guild service was attended by 
about one thousand unrobed members and by 3800 doctors in 
state; and also by a vast number of Londoners who never miss 
an opportunity to go to St. Paul’s to hear the Church’s ancient 
and lovely and only orthodox music. The preacher was the 
Bishop of Rochester, whose thoughtful sermon was based on 
Acts x. 38. J. G. Han. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 
r . INDUSTRIAL: CONDITIONS. 


ISHOP POTTER was before the National Industrial Com- 
mission last week, to tell about industrial conditions in 
New York, than whom few men have made a more careful study. 


Public sentiment, the Bishop said, was a greater factor in the . 


solution of the labor problem than legislation ever could be. 
There was no doubt that public sentiment was always in favor 
of arbitration, and that the unwillingness to arbitrate displayed 
by the proprietors in the Pennsylvania coal strike was the cause 
of their being’ beaten. 
Large aggregations of capital in the form of trusts and cor- 
porations, the Bishop held, should be met by ‘extending and per- 
-fecting the organizations of the laborers. He did not object 
- to legislation, but he was not a “machine man,” and believed 


-. thoroughly that the best government was one that governed 


least. His hope for the future was in the individual, and the 
outlook from this point of view was encouraging. 
Bishop Potter said the distinguishing feature of the Board 
of Mediation and Conciliation was its absolutely voluntary 
_ character. The personnel of the’ Board—which includes Dr. 
Felix Adler, Seth Low, Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell, two or 
three representatives of the employers of labor and the same 
number from the working classes, including a walking delegate 
—was of-such a character as to bring all phases of life, senti- 
ment, and reasoning to bear on any question to be dealt with. 
The result obtained by the councils held, the Bishop said, had 
given him more of an insight into the lives of the various classes 


Being the chief speaker at a recent largely attended 
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in New York and had raised the workingman in his estimation 
to an extent unmeasurable. The spirit of fairness which each 
side to a controversy had exhibited after the matter had been 
discussed in a purely voluntary and conciliatory way was con- 
clusive proof that the great difficulty was the utter lack of 
familiarity and the feeling of restraint existing between the 
classes representing the employers and the employed. 

To foster a familiarity between the classes and to enlarge 
the vision of the individual in every station regarding his 
brother, not only lessened the friction between labor and capital 
as this condition was being developed, but it was the only solu- 
tion of the problem which would be satisfactory. 

Bishop Potter said that conditions in every way among the 
working and poorer classes in New York city were improving. 
There was a disposition to be more fair on the part of employers, 
which the Bishop attributed to the better organization of the 
workers, and, while he had never known of a voluntary increase 
in wages by an employer, he believed a better understanding and 
feeling existed all around. 

Bishop Potter did not regard strikes as entirely avoidable. 
They were a necessity at times, just as war was a necessity. He 
was unalterably opposed to any legislation that would make 
arbitration compulsory and said that a rightly educated public 
sentiment would be sufficient pressure to insure settlements in 
which right would prevail. 


CITY NOTES. 


The Bishop of the Diocese consecrated the new S. Esprit 
Church Sunday before last, the Rev. Dr. George F. Nelson 
preaching the sermon. The fine building, already deseribed in 
these columns, was filled, the rector, the Rey. Alfred V. Witt- 
meyer, being not only the head of the only French-speaking 
Episcopal parish in New York, but also the head of one of the 
most earnest and active of congregations. The location of the 
new church, Twenty-seventh Street near Fourth Avenue, is 
central to the people, who come from every part of Manhattan, 
Brooklyn, and' the Jersey suburbs. 

An innovation is announced for the Transfiguration, where 
the Rey. Dr: Houghton will begin at Advent, Evening Prayer 
and Sermon, with full choir, to continue throughout the winter. 
Evening services have never been had at the Transfiguration 
before. 

Bishop Coleman of Delaware, speaking to Columbia College 
students on the Monday before election, traced the history of 
the Church in the history of the Nation,-and said that the 
Church had always stood for the welfare and stability of the 
Republic. He quoted Henry Clay as basing the perpetuity of 
the Nation upon the Church and the Supreme Court, the two 
protectors of the morals and rights of the people. He urged the 
young men to assist in “sweeping the country,” for no other 
country so much needed to be swept of political dishonesty. 
Modern patriotism in the lives of too many men means mere 
selfishness. The great agent of: regeneration’ must be the 
Chureh. That body includes ‘the best blood of the land, and 
instead of urging the Church to keep aloof from politics I pray 
that it may always unite actively with everybody who seeks to 
make things better. The Bishop spoke before an association of 
young men who are organized as Churchmen. 

The Rey. Dr. William Cabell Brown is coming from Brazil, 
and the Rev. W. H. MeGee from Cuba, for the purpose of laying 
before the Church in the United States the needs of the mis- 
sion work in their respective fields. The conditions in Brazil 
do not improve. Not only is larger effort necessary, which 
means larger expense, because of increased men, but the monet- 
ary situation there is still deplorable. Prices are where they 
were six months ago, while money has fallen, or the rate risen, 
whichever way it be looked at, manipulated, it is said, by pri- 
vate speculators. Even with a twenty per cent. increase in 
salaries which has been granted, most of the workers are com- 
pelled to get on with the barest necessaries. In Cuba the need of 
permanent work in Havana is still felt. An encouraging fea- 
ture of the outlook here is the fact that almost every rector 
appealed to for engagements for the Rev. Dr. Brown and the 
Rev. Mr. McGee has responded favorably. 


WOMAN'S AUXILIARY OF LONG ISLAND. 


The annual meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary to the 
Board of Missions, Diocese of Long. Island, was held in St. 
Ann’s Church last week. Dean Cox of Incarnation Cathedral, 
presiding on the second session, said he had never seen so large 
an attendance, and he hoped the fact meant increased interest, 
especially in local missions. The preacher at the morning ses- 
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sion was the Rey. Dr. W. M. Grosvenor of the Incarnation, Man- 
hattan. Dean Cox was the celebrant in the Holy Communion 
which followed. Among the reports was one to the effect that 
the money received amounted to $5,677 and the box values to 
$7,914. There were some minor gifts and the total reached 
above $13,000. 

At the afternoon session the Bishop of Salt Lake spoke on 
Western work, the Bishop of Kyoto on work in China, doing 
so at the request of Bishop Graves, and the Rey. Dr. Lloyd told 
about mission work from the point of view of the Board. The 
address of special local interest, for what the others said has 
been recently reported in these columns, was made by the Rev. 
Townend G. Jackson of St. Paul’s, Flatbush. There is just 
as much need for work on Long Island, he said, as in foreign 
lands, but the entire amount that had been contributed to the 
support of diocesan missions during the past year was $5,000. 
It is much harder, he continued, to smooth out the wrinkles and 
carry on the work in a small country district than in a large 
city parish, and yet men who have been in the receipt of good 
salaries in the city are sent to the country and allotted a mere 
pittance, and in the northern archdeaconry the salaries of some 
of the missionaries have not been paid for six months. Within 
the past ten years there has been an increase in population in 
Brooklyn of 400,000 and little provision made to meet the spir- 
itual needs of this increase by the establishment of missions. 
In the outlying districts, particularly between here and Rock- 
away and Garden City and Brooklyn, it would be a safe and 
proper thing to buy corner lots now for the churches of the 
future. 

The Armenians, which were formerly cared for by a Man- 
hattan church, have recently come to Brooklyn, but those who 
eagerly sent money to the Armenians far away have none to 
give for those who seek the protection of the church in this 
Diocese. The excellent work that was being done in the mis- 
sions at Sheepshead Bay and Vanderveer Park was referred to, 
and the speaker concluded by urging the members of the wom- 
an’s auxiliary to besiege the rectors until the latter awake to a 
realization of the condition of affairs with regard to Diocesan 
missions. 

On the morning of election day there was a solemn requiem 
mass said in St. Mary the Virgin’s for the late John E. Atkins. 
The rector was the celebrant, assisted by the curates, both 
choirs and the orchestra. The friends were of course present, 
and so were many members of the Men’s Guild. The latter has 
adopted some resolutions upon the loss of their fellow member. 

The funeral of Mr. John Sabine Smith was held in Grace 
Church. The rector, the Rev. Dr. Huntington, said the service, 
assisted by the Rev. N. P. Carey. Governor-elect Odell and 
many men prominent in civic and political affairs were present. 
Mr. Smith was an active reformer—a splendid example of abil- 
ity, of wealth and of the Church bearing the burdens incident to 
securing a higher civie righteousness. 

On All Saints’ Day a window was unveiled in Trinity 
Church, Roslyn, in memory of Eliza Eastman Garretson, the 
wife of Judge Garretson, and for many years one of the most 
faithful of the Trinity parishioners. The window, which had St. 
Cecelia for the subject, was placed in the church by the present 
members. The rector of Trinity is the Rev. Isaac Peck. 


OUR MISSIONARY DUTY. 


[From Tie ANNUAL AppRESS or THE BisHop or ALBANY TO HIS 
Convention, Noy. 13, 1900.] 


HRISTIANITY must conquer paganism. The civilization 
of the only Civilizer must prevail over the false systems 
which are but veneers to hide the rotten, worthless substance 
underneath. Let it be by the sword of the Spirit. Let it be 
under the standard of the cross. So “the armor of the armed 
man in the tumult and the garments rolled in blood shall be for 
burning and fuel of fire.” And “of the increase of His govern- 
ment and peace there shall be no end.” 

Meanwhile, before the marvels and the mystery of the 
strange order or disorder of things in the world to-day, we are 
shut up to one of two alternatives: cither a hopeless belief in the 
relentless cruelty of destiny which crushes, like a car of Jugger- 
naut, all that stands in its way; or a hopeful faith in the over- 
ruling Providence of God, who can turn even the wrath of man 
to His. praise, which counts, as worth the precious price of 
earthly human life, the development of the higher heavenly life 
of a converted world. Meanwhile the lie is given to the scoffs 
-and sneers at the unfruitful unreality of missions, by the cour- 
age of the men who risk and the men who have laid down their 


lives by thousands in China this very year. 


praying “Thy kingdom come.” 
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Meanwhile the call. 
is all the louder to reinforce the ranks, and push still farther 

on the only religion that really makes for peace. Meanwhile 

the need is more than ever urgent for earnest and intentional 

Meanwhile the demand is still 

more strong for the right in all things; for the wisdom of the 

children of this generation to be given to the’ children of light, 

that they may learn caution, consideration, charity, the, duty of 

respecting racial traditions and religious, convictions, ever. so 

mistaken, and of using the little thread of truth which is ‘in 

them all, as a clew to lead those who hold only it through the 

maze of their mistaken zeal and up to the clear and open vision 

of God in the face of Jesus Christ. Meanwhile there is, the 

duty of rejecting and refuting the senseless silliness of the 
devil’s apothegm, “First the missionary, then the consul; then 

the gunboat,” by the demonstration of the fact that everywhere 

the missionary ought to be the pioneer. As Livingstone’ said, 

“Where commerce ends, missions begin.” It is true, as a matter 

of course, that the civilization which follows in the train of the 

Gospel must represent itself by government, and protect itself 

after it has won its way by evident superiority over the condi- 

tions which it seeks to improve. But it is false to imply that 
missions are the cause of war, because the missionaries are the 
least obnoxious of the foreigners; because demands for govern- 

ment protection are based on citizenship and not on Christian- 

ity; and because the wars that have come from the progress of 

civilization are not Gospel wars, but “opium wars,” and the like. 

Meanwhile the diabolical diplomacy which seeks only selfish 

advantage by sinful spoliation, must give way to the Christian 

statesmanship which is patient, unprovoking, and seeketh not 

its own. I stand as an American citizen to-day thankful and 

proud that this government, new and untrained in dealing with 

the entangling complications of foreign nations and with the 

treacheries and subtleties of the Oriental mind, has been first 

and foremost in the dignity, the firmness, the foresight, and the 

wisdom of its counsels and its words. 

Brethren and friends, we dare not as Christians or as Amer- 
icans be faint-hearted and fearful in this crisis of the world’s. 
affairs. Over and over again the contending tides of barbarism 
and civilization, of the superstitions of Satan and the religion of 
Jesus Christ, have rolled against each other in the progress of 
the world. The hordes of the Huns and the Vandals which 
overspread Europe, the wiping out of the missions of Augustine 
in England by the pagans from the North, the invasion of 
Spain by the Moors, the outrages of the Turks, the ebb and flow 
of the tides in the Crusades, the fury of the false prophet of the 
Koran, have written in red letters, big to see, upon the pages of 
history, the same lesson. In some such crisis of the world we 
stand to-day. God will work out His will in His own way, and 
through it all runs the one lesson, alike in the lurid light of his- 
tory and in the dawning hope of the prophecy which seems hast- 
ening towards its fulfilment, that “the earth shall be covered 
with the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the sea,” 
“that kingdoms of the world shall become the kingdoms of the 
Lord and of His Christ”; that God will give to His beloved Son 
“the heathen for His inheritance and the utmost parts of the 
earth for His possession.” 


BISHOP WELLER’S CONSECRATION. 


Se never—has our communion in this coun- 
try witnessed so magnificent a function as that connected 
with the consecration of the Rev. R. H. Weller, Jr., as Bishop 
Coadjutor of Fond du Lac. It was on the octave of All Saints’ 
Day, Nov. 8th, and at the Cathedral of the Diocese that the 
event occurred. The grand Cathedral, with its long nave, its 
roomy transepts, and its spacious choir, was decorated with 
festoons of greens from which bunches of chrysanthemums were 
suspended, and with many artistic banners in honor of the event. 
The Latin and Greek fathers of the Church were portrayed on 
the banners in the nave, while those in the south transept pic- 
tured Seabury, Kemper, Brown, and Welles, and those in the 
north, Laud and Sancroft, the figures being represented in copes 
and mitres. The Cathedral is itself excellently adapted to such 
an high function, its appointments reminding one of an English 
or European Cathedral. Indeed if only. it had been erected in 
England or in France instead of within less than 150 miles of 
Chicago, it would be one of the leading points of interest which 
“personally conducted” parties of Americans would annually 
visit in large numbers. The long frieze, painted by Miss Up- 
john, representing scenes in the life of Christ, extending en- 
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The Bishops at the Consecration 


1. The Rt. Rev. Chas. Chapman Grafton, D.D., 3. The Rt. Rev. Chas. Palmerston Anderson, 5. The Rt. Rev. G. Mott Williams, D.D., Bis 
Bishop of Fond du Lac. D.D., Bishop Coadjutor of Chicago. of Marquette. ’ 
2. The Rt. Rev. Isaac Lea Nicholson, D.D., 4. The Rt. Rey. A. Kozlowski, Polish-Catholic 6. The Rt. Rev. Reginald Heber Weller, 
Bishop of Milwaukee, Bishop. Bishop Coadjutor of Fond du Lac. — 
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/Bishop Weller, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Rev. Father John Kochuroff, Chaplain to 


_ 7. The Rt. Rev. Joseph Marshall Francis, D.D., 9. The Rt. Rey. Arthur L. Williams, D.D., 1A; 
Bishop of Indiana. Bishop Coadjutor of Nebraska. the Russian Bishop. 
10. Rey. Father Sebastian, Chaplain to the 12. The Rt. Rev. Tikhon, Russian Bishop of 
the Aleutian Islands, 


8. The Rt. Rey. Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., 
Bishop of Chicago. Russian Bishop. 
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tirely around both sides of the lengthy nave, is alone worthy a 
long pilgrimage; while the marble statue of St. Margaret bear- 
ing the cross aloft is a piece of surpassing beauty, and the 
figures of the apostles carved in wood, from Switzerland, are 
most excellent in workmanship. 

Numbered cards showing the seats reserved, distributed in 
advance, prevented any confusion in seating the enormous con: 
gregation from every part of the State which gathered to wit- 
ness the event, and before the entry of the procession every seat 
was filled, and the overflow, which had been unable to obtain 
seats, was waiting patiently for permission to find standing 
room. The “King’s Army,” an organization from the parish 
of the Bishop-elect at Stevens Point, had acted as a guard of 
honor and members were assigned to duty in various capacities 
around the Cathedral building. 

The Marche Pontificale, by Lemmens, was played as the 
long line passed silently through the front entrance, up the 
nave into the choir, and without the slightest confusion, filed 
into their places. A thurifer with censer, and the bearer of 
an incense boat, a crucifer, and the Rev. J. M. Raker, assistant 
master of ceremonies, preceded the vested choir, and these in turn 


‘no torment touch them. 
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began the Order of Holy Communion, the service rendered 
being that by A. J. Eyre in E flat. Bishop Anderson was epis- 
toler, after which were sung the gradual appointed and a se- 
quence. During the latter the altar was censed and a proces- 
sion headed by acolytes and thurifers moved to the gate of the 
choir where the gospel was intoned by the Bishop of Milwaukee. 
The sermon, a masterly production, was preached by the Bishop 
of Chicago from the text: “O ye spirits and souls of the 
righteous, bless ye the Lord.” He spoke of the saints of God 
at rest, the great saints of both the Old and the New dispensa- 
tions, and the household saints of every family, who are being 
perfected, and whose souls are in the hand of God; there shall 
He alluded feelingly to the first 
Church service ever held in Fond du Lac, by Bishop Kemper, 
mentioning that one was now present who had been in that 
small gathering of Indians and pioneers who prayed with and 
listened to the pioneer Bishop so many years ago. He spoke 
also of that roll of noble Bishops in Wisconsin—Kemper, Arm- 
itage, Welles, Brown, Knight, who had bravely done their work 
and had then laid down their lives. 


After the sermon the Bishop-elect was presented for con- 
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were followed by other thurifers; the clergy, with banner car- 
riers interspersed among the ranks; acolytes; the Archdeacons; 
the deputy registrar, Rev. S. R. S. Gray; the attending pres- 
byters of the Bishop-elect, being his father, the Rey. R. H. 
Weller of Jacksonville, Fla., and the Rev. B. T. Rogers of Fond 
du Lac; the Bishops, in order as follows: the Bishop Coadjutor 
of Nebraska with his chaplain, the Rev. F. J. Hall, D.D.;. the 
Rt. Rey. A. Kozlowski, Polish-Catholic Bishop in Chicago; the 
Rt. Rey. Dr. Tikhon, Russian Bishop of the Aleutian Islands 
and North America, with two chaplains; the presentors, being 
the Bishops of Marquette and Indiana, with their chaplains, the 
Rev. W. W. Webb, D.D., and the Very Rev. Dean R. H. Peters 
respectively; the preacher, the Bishop of Chicago, with his chap- 
lain, the Rey. E. A. Larrabee; the assisting consecrators, the 
Bishop of Milwaukee and the Bishop Coadjutor of Chicago, the 
latter acting in place of the Bishop of Springfield, who was un- 
happily prevented from being present; the Bishop of Fond du 
Lae, consecrator, preceded by his chaplain bearing the pastoral 
staff. The Anglican Bishops and Bishop Kozlowski were all 
vested in copes and mitres, while the Russian prelate wore 
the peculiar habit of the Eastern Bishops. The Russian Bishop 
was honored by being seated upon the episcopal throne. The 
procession presented a most dignified appearance. 

After the singing of the introit the Bishop of Fond du Lac 
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secration, and the reading of the several testimonials followed 
the certificate of election by the Ven. Archdeacon Jenner; of 
the consent of the Standing Committees by the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Gardner, D.D.; of the consent of the Bishops by the 
Bishop Coadjutor of Nebraska; and the mandate for consecra- 
tion by the Bishop of Marquette. The promise of conformity 
was made by the Bishop-elect kneeling, and the Litany was 
sung by the Bishop Coadjutor of Nebraska. After the exam- 
ination, the Bishop-elect retired that he might be “vested with 
the rest of the episcopal habit,” during which period Gounod’s 
anthem, “Lovely appear over the mountain” was sung, after 
which he re-appeared, vested in a cope of cloth of gold, the gift 
of the clergy of the Diocese. The Veni Creator followed as 
appointed. 

At the consecration the seven Anglican Bishops (only) 
united in the Laying on of Hands, repeating the werds: im con- 
cert. Following the delivery of the Bible, the Bishop-elect was 
anointed with oil, and the episcopal ring and the pectoral cross 
were conferred upon him. He then received the kiss of peace 
from his senior conseerator, and in turn bestowed the kiss upon 
the two Bishops assisting. Psalm 1338, “Behold how good and 
joyful a thing it is, brethren, to dwell together in unity,” fol- 
lowed. 

At the Offertory the ceremonial use of Incense followed the 
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historic Western practice. After censing the altar, the Bishops 
were each censed in turn, first those at the altar, afterward the 
Russian Bishop on the throne and the Bishops in the choir, in- 
dividually; then the priests on either side collectively, and after- 
ward the congregation. The offerings were for Diocesan Mis- 
sions and the Offertory anthem was Garrett’s “The voice of one 
erying in the wilderness.” 

A line of four acolytes with processional lights, three thuri- 
fers, and four more acolytes with lights, passed before the sanc- 
tuary rail before the Sursum, Corda; and at each. of the three 
strokes of the Sanctus Bell incense was used, as also at the 
Benedictus, the communion, and the festival Te Dewm, which. 
followed the celebration. _ Before the latter, and after the Bene- 
diction, the Mitre was placed upon the head of the newly conse- 
crated Bishop, and accompanied by the two assisting conse- 
erators, he passed down the full length of the nave, blessing 
the people of the congregation, who fell upon their knees as he 
passed. 

The service, though elaborate and ceremonially correct in 
every detail, was attended with no confusion or roughnesses;, 
It was thoroughly reverent and at no time did it degenerate 
into mere spectacular -display;- 


Bishop Weller will remain at-his ones at Seanens Point 


until after January 1st, when his resignation of the rectorship 
Eee effect. 
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a DEATH OF DR. J. W. BROWN. 


C° Ossome men in orders in the Church it is given to bear hight 
éeclesiastical rank and to labor in lowly places, among the 
poor, ‘the scattered, the widely separated from civilized centres. 
To otHers the lot falls to bear a lower ecclesiastical rank, but to 
labor in high places, among the rich ofthis world, and in the 
very centre of that around which a national civilization seems.. 
to please itself to revolve. 


The Rev. Dr.: John: Wesley Brown 
of St. 'Phomas’ parish, New 
York, whg, died on Saturday, 
Nov. 10th,“ was called to the 
administration ‘of two-parishess 


and the types of the social® 
+ the fashion, the wealth, of two 
great. cities: What St. Paul’s 
is to Buffalo, that, St: Thomas’ 
‘is to New York, and in béth of 
“them, as rector, the Rey. Dr. 
Brown was a feree for all that 
was. est. ‘and purest, noblest 
and: highest, in’ ‘the? ‘one “as 
widely as the influence of But- 
falo extends, and in the other 
as widely as the nation itself 
has power. 
The Rey. Dr. Brown was 
a native of, Baltimore, .where 
he was. born July 7th, 1837. 
, He went to the public schools 
as a lad, and,early thought he would like to follow the’ life voca- 
. tion ofa civil'engineer.. That was a day, back in, 1845, when he 
was graduated from old Dickinson Seminary, when engineers 
were needed. ; General-Simon Cameron-was at the time spending 
‘millions of public money in digging the mountains of Penn- 
sylvania into ridges for canals, and from Baltimore to Harris- 
. burg was not far, even then, to go to get a job. .A few years 
later, when it was discovered that canals were not to be the 
highways of the future, there were railroads to build, and en- 
- gineers were wanted to build them. 
Civil Engineer Brown spent only a short time at his pro- 
» fession, however, and two years of: that time in the Govern- 
ment service, when he made up his mind to enter the ministry. 
: He chose the Methodist Episcopal’ ministry, which was by no 
means:then what it is now, considered simply in the light of 
an avocation. He got fully into the Methodist harness, and 
quite out’ of the engineering one, by 1858, just in time to speak 
from the pulpit upon the great issues that were then driving the 
country into civil war. Young as he was, he felt deeply the 
responsibility of the minister in time of war. Few men of his 
day labored harder, and few of his years attained higher honor 
within a religious denomination. In 1866 he applied to the 
» Bishop of Maryland, the venerable Dr. Whittingham, and was by 
him ordered deacon. The following year he was advanced to the 
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REV. JOHN W.:-BROWN,.D.D. 


that were at once the centre* 


‘that he is pr eparpd 4 
life of Antoninus. j 


“the same age as that, of Taye ‘mother ‘hen. nyehe 
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priesthood by Bishop Lee of Delaware. He labored in Phiia- 
delphia, Detroit, and Cleveland, and in the eighties went to 
Buffalo, as successor to the Rey. Dr. William Shelton, as rector 
of St. Paul’s. In 1888, upon the death of the Rev. Dr..W.. ¥. 
Morgan, he came to St. Thomas’; New York. 

Under Dr. Brown St. Thomae has been a tower of spiritual 
and financial strength ina place where that strength could. 
exert an influence as wide as the nation, one might almost say 
as wide as the world. There were few deserving things that its. 
rector did not find means to help, and the wonder always was 
how he found opportunity to help so many things. St. Thomas’ 
parish, under Dr. Brown, changed from an up-town to a down- 
town one. As the metropolis expands in area its business cen- 
tre widens,’ and‘ although St. Thomas’ is still surrounded by 
houses of the rich, its conditions are down-town. That is, it is 
looking for an endowment, and massing one, as a condition 
precedent to its continued usefulness. With all these changing 
conditions the influence of its rector was undiminished, and his 
name will be entered, along. with others," in the Jong list of 
great Church leaders in the great city of the* nfation. 


Usage 
DISCOVERY OF A LETTER FROM — 
“By W. C. Winstow, D.D., ILD oS 


HAT purports to be a letter written by® he Emperor 
Hadrian to his dear friend and successor, “Antoninus Pius, 


turns up among*the papyri discovered by the Egypt, exploration 


fund in the Fayum. It was’ composed by Hadrian in view of 
his approaching déath: This most’ interesting circumstance re- 


— calls at once “The Dying Hadrian’s‘ Address to His Soul,” which 


suggested to Pope his “Vital spark ‘of heaw’nly flame.” Many 
more than 100 translations into English have been made of 
Hadrian’s address; that of Prior: (1664- 1721) is.to my mind 
unsurpassed bys, any: other v version in its Lge oo Bnd delicacy. 
It begings:—* #4: Sas 
: Por little quivering, fluttering thing, 
Bera, Must we no ‘longer live together EY 


x. ‘And dost thou prune thy trembJim & wing : 
t » Po take thy saad thou ‘know not Wathen? 


“Although thie pagina ih freemen tees, its general meaning 
is clear:'to our translators. ‘Hadrian declares his death to be 
neither. unexpected nor to be‘ yegrettedsnor to’ be unreasonable ; 
adie ; but he missegthe tender: -eare and the 
pprsdeian oes on. to-Say :— = an 
“T do not, intend ‘to give the conv entional reais. of philosophy 


“For this attitude, bat. to make a plain statement of facts. . . My 


father died at-the, ya of 40,'a puiv. ate indiv idual, so that I have lived 
more than half as ng again as my father, nd haye reached about 
fied.” : 


The known facts of ‘Haden. life ee er the fore- 
going; there is no improbability that his letters should be 
in cireulation in Egypt, particularly as he at least once visited 
Egypt and kept himself in close touch with all parts of his 
empire. Phlegon, his freedman, is stated to have published his 
letter after his death. The handwriting of the papyrus cannot 
be later than the end of the second century, which at farthest 
brings the manuscript within 60’years from Hadrian’s death. 

This papyrus, translated, will appear’ im the coming volume 
of many papyri and facsimiles, published by: our Society and 


‘mailed to all five-dollar subscribers to the Society.’ 


Mr. Atrrep AUSTIN has just been put upon the civil list with a 
perision of £200 ($1,000) a year, and the usual chorus of dispraise has 
arisen whith is heard of late whenever the Poet Laureate is men- 
tioned. The Westminster Gazette says: “Critics, however, should 
remember ‘that Mr: Austin was a Tory leader-writer before he was 
laureate, and perhaps his reward is rather for his Jabors in the 
former capacity than for any eminence attained in the poetic line. 
Still, of course, it is as laureate that Mr. Austin is known now, and 
it is interesting to recall that he once issued—in 1870—a book 
entitled T'he Poe of the Period, in which he had something to say 
of his distinguished predecessor in the same office’ One quotation 
will suffice. He wrote ‘“In Memoriam” will assuredly be handed 


‘over to the dust as soon as the generation arises which has come to 


its senses.’ Thirty years hence what, one wonders, will be the opinion 
of Mr. Austin’s poetry?” 


We ALL feel the need of encouragement at times. No one looks 
to the Lord who does not receive encouragement. The word to every 
one who looks to Him and trusts in Him is: “Be strong and of a 
good courage. The Lord doth go before thee; He will not fail thee, 
neither forsake thee; fear not, neither be dismayed.” 


— 
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Correspondence 


All communications published under this head must be signed by the actual name 

ofthewriter This rule will be invariably adhered to. The Kditor is not responsible 

or the opinions expressed, but yet reserves the right to ewercise discretion as to what 
letter’s shall be published. 


GALVESTON, 
To the Hditor of The Living Church: 
W ILL you kindly allow space for the following statement 2 


I trust that personal reference which seems unavoidable 
shall be pardoned. 

From the day that the mails opened after the terrible storm 
at Galveston to the present I have been the recipient of letters 
from clergymen and laymen from many quarters. Some of 
these letters were expressions of warm Christian sympathy; 
some contained Offerings to be used by the clergy to meet the 
special demands made upon them; and some gave notice of 
clothing that had been shipped to my address. 

Up to the 15th of October every letter and postal card 
reaching me was acknowledged by a personal letter. On Oct. 
15th I left my parish, under the direction of the Standing Com- 
mittee, to undertake a work in the interest of the Diocese. Four 
days thereafter, being relieved of the active service of minister- 
ing to others, the strain of the past weeks got in their work on 
me and the result was a complete collapse. At the moment of 
writing, though still confined to my bed, I am beginning: to 
recover from a severe illness. For two weeks I was not even 
permitted to know that the mail man visited the house. I make 
this statement because a full explanation is due those who have 
trusted me to bear their gifts of relief to those dear people who 
are suffering and have had no reply to their letters. I beg 
those who have not received answers to their letters to wait on 
me for a few days. 

In the meanwhile no time has been lost carrying out the 
wishes of those who have addressed boxes to my care. Before 
leaving my parish I appointed a carefully selected committee 
of our ladies who were authorized to receive all clothing and dis- 
tribute the same according to a definite plan. Our effort has 
been to supplement the work of the general relief committees. 
There are hundreds of families who would not apply for aid and 
whose needs had to be, sought out. This has been our peculiar 
work, and those who have enabled us to do it should have the 
satisfaction of knowing that their gifts have been carried where 
want was keenest felt. While it has been impossible for me to 
send a personal notice on the arrival of each box or package, 
as might have been expected and as would have been my pleas- 
ure to do, our ladies request me to make the following statement 
from them: 

“Almost without exception the boxes sent to the care of the 
rector of Trinity Church have contained clothing most carefully 
selected and most aptly suited to meet the needs of our suffering 
people. In many instances the goods were new and bore the 
unbroken seal of the stores from which they were purchased, and 
in every case the manner in which the clothing was chosen and 
packed showed that behind it all was the consciousness that 
members of a2 Common Father’s family were suffering and that 
the gift must be of a kind that could bear the stamp, ‘In His 
Name.’ ” | 
Our general relief committees, as- might be taken for 
granted, are composed of our representative Christian men and 
women who from a sense of privilege, no less than responsibility, 
have been fully equal to the tremendous burdens laid upon them. 
And yet it was not possible for even these devoted men and 
women, who for the time laid aside everything else that they 
might the more untrammelled meet the wants of the suffering 
and needy, to do more than the portion of the work that 
fell to them. ‘The clergy still had their duties to perform and 
neither those duties nor the obligations resting upon them could 
be delegated to others. ‘To expect the rectors of the Church to 
go empty-handed among people whose material wants were so 
urgent were an unspeakable eruelty. Herein was the meaning 
and the value of the offerings which were sent to our care. Beds 
and bed clothing, and shoes and stoves and such like things were 
needed, and these things had to be bought, and hence the abso- 
lute need of ready money. As trustee of a most sacred fund 
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we have sought to carry out the wishes of those who have author- 
ized us in their names to carry relief. During my absence from 
the Diocese the Bishop has charge of my parish, and will carry 
on the work I was doing. To him I have forwarded all offer- 
ings that have reached me since my departure. 


May I take the liberty of reminding our brethren whose 
hearts have been touched by the sorrows of our people that the 
most urgent demands are yet to be made on us? Many of our 
people are in tents and many more in houses that have been 
badly shattered, and whose cracks have widened. The winter 
months are on us, and a greater need will be felt for such things 
as must be bought. May I ask that Offerings to meet these 
needs shall continue to be sent to the clergy of Galveston? The 
Offerings need not be large if they be general. 

I cannot close without in some way expressing my sense of 
gratitude for the hundreds of letters that have come to me, and 
yet words do not respond to the call of my heart. I have a long 
list of names known to me only through letter and by act of 
Christian sympathy. We are made to realize more than ever 
before that the Body is indeed one and that we are members 


‘one of another. 


If it meets the wish of the clergy, letters may continue to 
be sent to my address. I will make the acknowledgment and 
thus save our Bishop the extra tax of correspondence. Mail 
addressed Petersburg, Virginia, will be forwarded to me. 

Petersburg, Va., Nov. 9, 1900. C. M. Becxwiru, 

Rector Trinity Church, Galveston. 


THE HONOLULU BISHOPRIC. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


| your editorial comment appended to my letter on the above 
subject, which you courteously inserted in your issue of Sept. 
29th, you say: 


“The right of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States to hold property held for the use of the Church of England in 
the American Colonies prior to the Revolution, is, so far as we can 
see, sufficient precedent for assuming that it may hold property held 
under similar trusts in Hawaii.” 


To this I reply that the trusts are nol similar. The Islands 
were never a British Colony, and the property is not held for 
the use of the Church of England, but of “The Anglican Church 
in Hawaii,” subject to the use of the Book of Common Prayer 
of the Chureh of England. Aurrep WILLIS, 

Honolulu, Oct. 30, 1900. Bishop of Honolulu. 


A GOOD THING DONE IN MONTANA. 
Fo the Editor of The Living Church: 
iy) ONTANA has had so much notoriety of late, that when a 


good thing is done in the State, we want the benefit of it. 
Bishop Tuttle, in his remarks upon statistics connected 
with missionary offerings, said: “Oregon has no parish giving 
nothing; Montana has one parish giving nothing.” This was 
taken from reports in the year ending Aug. 31st, 1899. The 
Bishop will be glad to hear that this year his old jurisdiction 
has “gone one better’; that is to say, every parish and mission 
coming under his qualifications contributed something. With 
a communicant list of 2,400 this jurisdiction gave $2,251.67 to 
Missions, being per capita the highest, I believe, in any Diocese 
or Jurisdiction. Cartes H. Lintey. 
Missoula, Mont., Nov. 6th, 1900. 


CONCERNING MR. PANDIAN, 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


| response to many letters and inquiries regarding Mr. T. B. 
Pandian, the Hindoo gentleman, in whose work we took 
much interest last winter and spring and concerning whom 
grave charges have been made, we beg to say that we are investi- 
gating the charges and ask suspension of judgment for the pres- 
We are also bound to say that thus far we have found 
nothing that has proved Mr. Pandian unworthy. 
; Firoyp W. Tomxins, 

Cuartes Henry Arnpr, 

Wma. MoGroree, JRr., 

Ouartes EK. PANcoast. 
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CHENONCEAUX, ‘ 


[From Old Towraine; The Life and History of the Famous Chateaux of 

I'rance. By Theodore Andrea Cook, B.A. New York: James Pott & 

Co. 2 vols., 8vo, $5.00. Edition de Luge, limited to 100 numbered 
copies, $10.00. | 

On 


The first view of Chenonceaux is a magnificent one. 
the immediate right is the long range of splendid stables—a 
modern building, but of good taste; and to the left spreads the 
wide terraced garden built by Diane de Poitiers, surrounded 
by its high walk which leads to the raised courtyard immedi- 
ately in front of the main building, a large and very hand- 
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into the depths of the valleys; sometimes they leap up between 
two points of rocks, dart into space, and remain suspended above 
the abyss till the day when their frozen sheet is broken up and 
hurled into its depths. The debris of this ice avalanche is 
frozen anew into a single mass, and forms another glacier, which 
develops like the first, the structure of which it exactly repro- 
duces. Pursuing its march forward, it proceeds by successive 
falls, like an immense cascade, always subdividing, until it 
reaches the limits, where the ice dissolves into water. 


The Scottish Chiefs. By Miss Jane 
Perter. With Illustrations by T. 
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CHENONCEAUX. 
[From “Old ‘Touraine,” by Theodora Andrea Cook. New York : 
some space rising upon high walls from the lower level, with 
a fine detached tower at the right corner, the oldest part of the 
chateau, the last relic of its earliest owners. It bears the 
initials of Thomas Bohier and Catherine Briconnet his wife, 
upon the beautifully carved doorway at its base, and is crowned 
by a huge extinguisher of slate, while the lines of its sides are 
gracefully relieved by a smaller turret clinging to its walls, 
whose pointed top breaks the outline of the larger roof. Imme- 
diately to the left of this is the 
great drawbridge leading to a 
strong circular stone pier rising 
out of the waters of the Cher; 
then begins the main building of 
the chateau, that fairy-like con- 
struction which owed its birth to 
Catherine Briconnet. 

THE SWISS ALPS. 

[From Unknown Switzerland, by Victor 

Tissot. New York: James Pott & 

Co. Crown S8vo, $3.00.] 

This lofty white summit, 
wildly majestic, makes one of the 
royal family of the great peaks of 
the Swiss Alps,—Mount Rosa, the 
Matterhorn, and the Finsteraar- 
horn. Eight glaciers unite at the 
foot of the first, seven at the foot 
of the second, and five at the foot 
of the third. The Mer de Glace, 
which surrounds the Bernina, is 
more than sixteen leagues in cir- 
cumference. Its tempestuous 
waves, with azure reflections like 
lava, pile themselves in the defiles, 
precipitate themselves into the 


gorges, or run by a rapid descent iron 
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“Unknown Switzerland,” by Victor Tissot. 


H. Robinson, London: J. M. 
Dent & Co. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. Price, $2.50. 

Miss Porter in her preface 
to the first edition of The 
Scottish Chiefs in 1809, says: 
“To paint the portrait of one 
of the most complete heroes 
that ever filled the page of his- 
tory, may be a bold, though I 
hope not a vain, design.” 

We surmise, that were 
Miss Porter alive now, ‘with 
near a century passed since 
her great historical novel first 
saw the light, and could she 
see 1t published in this sump- 
tuous form, she might fairly 
well believe she had painted 
“the portrait of one of the 
most complete heroes that ever 
filled the page of history” ex- 
tremely well, 

We have means of 
knowing how many copies of 
this story have been sold. We 
do not know that Miss Porter 
reaped any material fame or 
substance from the sale of this, 
one of the few novels in the English language that is read to- 
day with as much interest as in the days of its first appearance. 
It would be interesting to know how many of the novels that 
have been published of late, will survive for three generations 
as has The Scottish Chiefs. 

The publishers have spared no pains to dress this great 
romance in fitting garb and they have made it most artis- 
tically. B. 
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MERCY TO THE REDSKIN. 
[From Alice of Old Vincennes, by Maurice Thompson. 

Bowen-Merrill Co. Price $1.50.] 

Strangely enough it happened that, at the very time of this 
chat between Madame Rousillon and Rene, Alice was bandaging 
Long-Hair’s wounded leg with strips of her apron. It was 
under some willows which overhung the bank of a narrow and 
shallow lagoon or slough, which in those days extended a mile 
or two back into the country on the farther side of the river. 


Indianapolis: 


- »- » THEY DISCOVERED LONG 


-HAIR, BADLY WOUNDED. 


[From “Alice of Old Vincennes,” by Maurice Thompson. Indianapolis: 
Bowen-Merrill Co. Copyright. Original in Colors. ] 


Alice and Jean went over in a pirogue to see if the water lilies, 
haunting a pond there, were yet beginning to bloom. They landed 
at a convenient spot some distance up the little lagoon, made 
the boat fast by dragging its prow high ashore, and were on the 
point of setting out across a neck of wet, grassy land to the 
pond, when a deep grunt, not unlike that of a self-satisfied pig, 
attracted them to the willows, where they discovered Long- 
Hair, badly wounded, weltering in some black mud. 

_ His hiding-place was cunningly chosen, save that the mire 
troubled him, letting him down by slow degrees, and threatening 
to engulf him bodily; and he was now too weak to extricate 
himself. He lifted his head and glared. His face was grimy, 
his hair matted with mud. Alice, although brave enough ‘and 
quite accustomed to startling experiences, uttered a ery when 
she saw those snaky eyes glistening so savagely amid the shad- 
ows. But Jean was quick to recognize Long-Hair; he had often 
seen him about town, a figure not to be forgotten. 

“They’ve been hunting him everywhere,” he said in a half 
whisper to Alice, clutching the skirt of her dress. “Ts Long- 
‘Hair, the Indian who stole the brandy; I know him.” 

~ Alice recoiled a pace or two. - 

“Tet?s go back and tell ’em;” Jean added, still whispering, 
“they want to kill him; Oncle Jazon said so. Come on!” 

He gave her dress a jerk; but she did not move any farther 
back; she was looking at the blood oozing from a wound in the 
Indian’s leg. 

“He is shot, he is hurt, Jean, we must help him,” she pres- 
ently said, recovering her self-control, yet still pale. “We must 
get him out of that bad place.” 


) 
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Jean caught Alice’s merciful spirit with sympathetic readi- 
ness, and showed immediate willingness to aid her. 

It was a difficult thing to do; but there was a will and of 
course a way. They had knives with which they cut willows to 
make a standing place on the mud. While they were doing this 
they spoke friendly words to Long-Hair, who understood French 
a little, and at last they got hold of his arms, tugged, rested, 
tugged again, and finally managed to help him to a dry place, 
still under the willows, where he could lie more at ease. Jean 
earried water in his cap with which they washed the wound and 
the stolid savage face. Then Alice tore up her cotton apron, in 
which she had hoped to bear home a load of lilies, and with 
the strips bound the wound very neatly. It took a long time, 
during which the Indian remained silent and apparently quite 
indifferent. : 
The King’s Message, A Story of the Catacombs. By the Author of “Our 

Family Ways,” in collaboration with Grace Howard Peirce. Milwau- 

kee: The Young Churchman Co. Price, 50 cts. net. 

This is a delightfully written book which under the guise 
of a story for young people presents a strong plea for Christian- 
ity, and brings to notice much of historical value. St. Stephen 
had-among his followers who had taken refuge in the Cata- 


combs (A. D. 250) a Christian martyr named Hippolytus. His 
sister Paulina and her husband Adrius, at that time both 
pagans, knew the secret of his retreat, but supplied him with 
food by means of their two children, a boy and a girl, who re- 


paired to their uncle’s hiding place at stated times with a basket 
of provisions. Hippolytus sorrowing over the heathen darkness 
of his relatives, detained the children, thinking the parents 
would seek their children; which they did, and in this manner 
he was able to place before them the claims of the Christian 
faith. Under his instruction the children and the parents were 


CATACOMBS. 


CHAPEL CY THE POPES, THE 


[From “The King’s Message.” Milwaukee: ‘The Young Churchman Care| 
baptized and all subsequently suffered martyrdom after cruel 
sufferings. ‘ 

The story gives a clear picture of life in the Catacombs 
and the death of martyrs— 


“A noble army, men and boys, 
The matron and the maid. 
* * * * 
“They climbed the steep ascent of heaven 
Through peril, toil, and pain; 
O God, to us may grace be given 
To follow in their train.” 


In this short paper it will be impossible to give any satis- 
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factory idea of this beautiful story, but those who love children, 
as every brave man always does, must enjoy the narration. It 
contains through its course a golden thread of the story of the 
life of the Redeemer and its most interesting feature to many 
adults will be the capability of affording solace to those in be- 
reavement, It is in this usefulness a gift which those in sor- 
row can appreciate! From page to page it breathes sweet hope, 
and in spite of pathetic incidents which almost move to tears 
one puts down this little volume refreshed, comforted, stronger 
in the old Faith as it was, and is, and evermore shall be, in 
Jesus. Three thoughts we must mention. 

Hippolytus is telling the children of the King’s Country 
and says: 


“We know that it is a very beautiful country, more beautiful 
than we can imagine, and everyone there is perfectly happy. There 


is no sickness there, or pain or sorrow, or trouble of any kind.” 


And in the death of the Christian maid Gracilla the friend 
and playmate of the children, reference is made to “the majesty 
of death that awed her, and which she 
had never seen before.” 


75) 


“Gracilla a Neophyte (new convert) 
She lived ten years and thirty days; 
She sleeps in peace.” 


if 


Such is the epitaph and in perfect 
keeping with the traditions of the Cata- 
combs where the word “Pace” is the 
eternal theme. Away from the fierce 
world peace reigns, emblematic of the 
peace above. “Above,” the martyr teach- 
es, “must be heaven, for when the King 
spoke of His home He always looked 
up!” 

The story of the angels and their 
missions is very expressive. Hippolytus 
is telling them of “the angels sustaining 
the martyrs in their sufferings,’ and 
adds: “When He Himself was on earth 
they (the heavenly angels) came to min- 
ister to Him, and now He sends them to 
us to help us bear our pain, when we ask 
Him for aid.” 

The sign of the Cross and its gen- 
eral use amongst Christians and our 
blessed privilege to use it when we will 
is related in a delightful manner. 

These few lines of praise are willingly 
offered, for the little book has a mission 
and deserves to be well known. The 
illustrations of the wonderful catacombs are excellent and the 
publishers’ work makes it worthy of being used as a gift. 

Would that in this world of pain and sorrow more of such 
lessons could be brought to us to fill us with hope in Christ and 
with gratitude that we may enjoy the sublime legacy our dear 
Mother Church has bequeathed to us. “Jn the King’s name” we 
heartily commend it. W. Tsornton Parker, M.D. 


THE DEATH OF BILL FRANK. 


[From With Hoops of Steel, by Florence TFineh Kelly. Indianapolis: 


Bowen-Merrill Co.] } 

They turned to retrace their steps, their faces eager and 
alert and their feet quickening beneath them, when through 
the silence came the dull, faraway thud of a pistol shot. It was 
behind them and seemed to come from the canye@ toward 
which they had been walking. With one glance at each other 
they drew their pistols and ran toward its head. They clamb- 
ered over the boulders and, with reckless leaps and swings, let 
themselves down to its floor. Pausing only a moment to re- 
connoitre, they hurried down the gulch, casting quick glances 
all about them for the first sign of a living being. After a 
little they stopped and listened intently, each holding a cocked 
revolver, but not the faintest sound broke the midday stillness. 

“Do you reckon it was in this canyon?” said Tom in a 
hoarse whisper. 

“Got to be,” Nick replied, poking out his lower jaw. “We’ve 
been sniffing the trail long enough. We’ll give them a bait 
now.” 


From ‘‘ With TToops of Steel.” 


“IT'S ALL RIGHT, STRANGERS. 


) 
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He raised his revolver to shoot into the air,-but even be- 
fore his finger touched the trigger, a pistol shot resounded 
from down the canyon and its echoes rolled and rumbled be- 
tween the walls. An instant later they saw the smoke curling 
upward and dissolving in the still, clear air, perhaps half way 
toward the canyon’s mouth. But they could see no sign of man, 
nor of any moving thing in its vicinity. They hurried on, 
cautiously watching the walls and the canyon in front of them, 
and now and then turning for a quick backward glance, to 
guard against attack in the rear. As they neared the point from 
which the smoke had risen, they saw that one of the narrow, 
deep chasms in the mountain side opened there, with a wide 
gaping mouth, into the canyon. A mound of debris was heaped 
in front. Stepping softly, they peered around the pile of rocks 
and saw, lying in the mouth of the chasm, a man with a revolver 
gripped in his right hand. Blood stained his clothing and ran 
out over the rocks and sand. He was a tall man with a short, 
bushy, iron-gray beard covering his face. Tuttle and’ Ellhorn 
covered him with their revolvers and walked to his side. He 
put up a feeble, protesting hand. 
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YOU'VE NOTHING TO’ FEAR FROM ME. 
BE DEAD IN TEN MINUTES.” 
Original in Colors. 


“THs all night, strangers. You’ve nothing to fear from me. 
Vl be dead in ten minutes.” 

“Who killed you?” 

“Was it the two ornery scrubs we’re after?” 

“Pye put the last shot in myself. If you’d been half an 
hour earlier I might have had a chance.” 

“What’s the matter? What’s happened ? 


drink out of the flask.” 

“No, give me water,” said the man. “I emptied my canteen 
this morning.” 

Nick lifted his head and Tom held their canteen to his lips. 
He drank deeply, and as he lay down again he looked at Tom 
curiously. 

“Two days ago I had-a fight with two men, and I’ve been 
lying here ever since. They did me up, so that I knew Id got 
to die if no help game: And I knew that was just about as 
likely as a snowstorm, but I couldn’t help bankin’ on the pos- 
sibility. So I laid here two days and threw rocks at the coyote 
that came and sat on that heap of stones and waited for me to 
die. This morning I drank the last of the water and I said 
to myself that if nobody came by the time the sun was straight 
above that peak yonder I’d put a bullet into my heart. I had 
two left, and I used one on the coyote that had been a-settin’ 
on that rock watchin’ me the whole morning. I was bound he 
shouldn’t pick my bones, he’d been so sassy and so sure about it. 
You'll find his carcass down the canyon a ways. That tired my 
arm and I waited and rested a spell before I tried it on myself. 
But I was weaker than I thought and I couldn’t hold the gun 
steady, and the bullet didn’t go where J meant it to. But I’m 
bleedin’ to death.” 


Tom, give him a 


‘Noy. 17,1900 


THE ARMED PATROON, 


[From Patroon Van Volkenberg. A Tale of Old Manhattan in the Year 
1690, By Henry Thew Stephenson. Indianapolis: Bowen-Merrill Co. 
Price, $1.50. 

When I came to myself in the water I was in full posses- 
sion of my wits though I did not recognize where I was. I had 
wandered into a narrow lake whose cold water had chilled me 
into consciousness. J waded back to the shore and set out 
along the ribbon of pebbly beach, hoping to find a path. The 
trees were close together, overhanging a steep bank. By this 
time I must have been abroad in the woods for some hours, for 
it had now become dark and the moon was up. It was not 
long before I discovered an ascending footpath, very narrow, 
and cut in steps up the bank. From the top of the cliff to 
which this path led, the ground sloped gently through the woods 
toward the north. The trees became more and more thinly seat- 
tered as I went forward. Soon I was aware of a reddish glow 
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Irrom “Patroon Van Volkenberg.” 
THE MIDNIGHT DRILL 


Original in Colors. 


in the branches ahead of me. As I drew near, the light became 
brighter and flickered like a fire. Sharp sounds of clanking 
metal fell upon my ears and, from time to time, a quick word 
or two of command in a ringing voice. 

Twenty steps farther brought me to where I could see the 
source of the light and sound. The woodland ended at a level, 
grassy plain that extended a quarter of a mile towards a tow- 
ered building, a huge pile of shadows and dim walls. At regular 
intervals before it were planted burning cressets. They were 
arranged in a large square on the lawn so as to send their va- 
grant lights and shadows dancing over its gloomy walls. A 
company of men stood motionless within the square of torches, 
like troops in regular order. Suddenly another sharp word of 
command broke the stillness. A sparkling flash from every man 
showed, what I had not noticed before, that each man was 
armed with a sword. I looked close for the commander; but 
not till he spoke a second time could I make out his position on 
a terrace in front of the house. I started violently when my 
eyes fell upon him. The leader of this band of troopers was 
Kilian Van Volkenberg. I had come upon the Red Band at 
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drill in the dark woods at night. “The patroon and his Red 
Band will ruin this city yet,” the dominie had said to me. A 
hundred or more of his armed men were now before me. Surely 
this was a dangerous gathering! They were well armed and 
perfectly drilled like the regular soldiers of the King. The host 
at Gravesoon had spoken of Van Volkenberg as the Armed 
Patroon. Now I understood the meaning of the term, though 
I did not know till later that he was the only patroon in New 
York who had organized his retainers into a regular military 
band. No wonder the authorities looked askance upon this new 
departure in the province, and feared a serious clash between 
him and the governor. How just these fears were will soon 
become apparent; but at that time I was so ignorant of affairs 
that I thought this company—so suggestive of European cus- 
toms—quite an ordinary sight. 

While I stood in the shadow of the trees, gazing upon this 
troop of soldiers, a woman came out of the house upon the plat- 
form. Though I could not see her face at first because of the 
shadow where she stood, most of her body was in the compass of 
the light. She was dressed in white and, like me, watching the 
drilling of the Red Band. After ten minutes had elapsed, she 
stepped forward and touched the patroon upon the arm. When 
the light fell upon her face I was startled into a ery of recog- 
nition that would have betrayed my presence had the troopers 
been alert for signs of intrusion. She was the woman who 
had appeared to me in my dream. 


THE YOUNG ALFRED, 

{from In the Days of Alfred the Great, by Eva March Tappan, Ph.D. 

Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.00.] 

As she sat in sadness and anxiety, the little prince climbed 
upon her knee, and said: 

“Mother, won’t you tell me a story? Hilda used to.” 

“My fear shall not make my child sad,” she thought, and 
she said: 

“Yes, I will tell you a story, and I will show you a story, 
And she ealled one of her women. 
“Go to the carved oaken chest in the southeast corner of the 


’ 
too.” 


treasure room, and bring me the manuscript that is wrapped in 
blue silken cloth.” 

The manuscript was brought, and the child watched with 
the deepest interest while the queen carefully unfolded the 
silken wrapping. She took out a parchment that was protected 


“OVHAT IS IT, MOTHER?’ HE CRIED.” 


[From “In the Days of Alfred the Great,” by Iva March Tappan. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. (Reduced.) Copyright. ] 


by a white leather covering. At the corners were bits of gold 
filigree work, and in the filigree was traced in enamel, in one 
corner the head of a lion, in the second that of a calf, in the 
third a man’s face, and in the fourth a flying eagle. In the 
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center of the cover was a bright red stone that glowed in the 
light of the great wood fire. 

Then the cover was thrown back, and there was a single 
piece of parchment. It was torn in one place and a little 
erumpled, and one corner had been scorched in the fire. ' It was 
covered with strange signs, most of them in black, but some- 
times one was larger than the rest and painted in red, and 
blue, and green, and. gold, in brighter, clearer colors than Al- 
fred had ever seen in silk or in woolen. 

“What is it, mother?” he eried. “Did the gods—the old 
ones—did they give it to you? and did they tell you how to 
make runes ¢” 

“TWush,” said his mother, looking half fearfully around and 


making the sign of the cross on the child’s forehead. “There 
are no gods but our own, but there are evil spirits. This is a 
manuscript from Canterbury.” 

THE VISION OF HEBE, 
[From Zhe Weird Orient, by Henry Iliowizi. Philadelphia: Henry T° 


Coates & Co.] 

Once more Omeyya is alone in the dead of voiceless night, 
under cloud-obsecured stars. He has been waiting since before 
the sun had withdrawn his last beam from the picturesque 
panorama afforded by the sight of the Western Mecea and its 
wealth of groves and gardens, spreading on the slopes of the 
valley through whieh flows the Wad-el-Jubar. Omeyya stood 


“THERE SPRUNG, LIKE IRIS FROM THE CLOUDS, A SMILING HEBE.” 


[From “The Weird Orient,’ by Henry Iliowizi. Philadelphia: Henry 
g T. Coates & Co. Copyright, 1900.] 


on the height crowned :-by. Mulai Ismael’s bastion, whence the 
view of Fez is as perfect as that of*the palace grounds. As 
night closed over the city and the green tops of Mulai Edris 
—the famous mosque, striking because of its all-overtopping 
golden globe,—faded in deepening twilight, Omeyya heard the 
nightingale at her best, and his soul was well attuned for the 
amorous cadence. Now the crescent soared in reef on heaven’s 
mystic tapestry, but a later hour was to evolve the vision of 
Egypt’s mystery. At the right moment the potency of Omeyya’s 
rod raised up the bird. Over court and palace broke a white 
radiance, and in its core hung the heron on wing in mid- 
heaven. 

“Bird of Osiris, worship of Heliopolis! by the invisible 
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masters who fashioned thee, demand to let me behold her 
whom destiny has deereed to be my consort!” 

Omeyya was frightened on seeing the phoenix fade, as if 
offended by his command; but in its stead there sprung, like 
Iris from the clouds, a smiling Hebe; back of her rose in im- 
perial majesty Muley Zidan and his foremost Sultana.—‘Ham- 
dillah!” cried Omeyya, falling on his face to praise Allah, “the 
most merciful, the King of the Day of Judgment!” When he 
arose there were the stars above him and the silvery crescent, 
while the valley of the River of Pearls rang with the trill of a 
thousand nightingales. 


LONDON VIEWED FROM AN OMNIBUS, 


[From Penelope’s English Haperiences, by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co.] 

If one really wants to know London, one must live there 
for years and years. 

This sounds like a reasonable and sensible statement, yet 
the moment it is made I retract it, as quite misleading and 
altogether too general. ; 

We have a charming Knelish friend who has not been to 
the tower since he was a small boy, and begs us to conduet him 
there on the very next Saturday. Another has not seen West- 
minster Abbey for fifteen years, because he attends ehureh at 
St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East. Another says that he should like 
to have us “read up” London in the red-coyered Baedeker, and 
then show it to him, properly and systematically. Another, a 
flower of nobility, confesses that he never.mounted the top of 
an omnibus in the evening for the sake of seeing London after 
dark, but that he thinks it would be rather jolly, and that he 
will join us in such a democratic journey at any time we like. 

We think we get a kind of yague apprehension of what 
London means from the top of a ’bus better than anywhere else, 
and this vague apprehension is as much as the thoughtful or 
imaginative observer will ever arrive at in a life time. It is too 
stupendous to be comprehended. The mind is dazed by its dis- 
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TUPPENNY TRAVELS. 


{From “Penelope’s English Experiences,” by Kate Douglas Wiggins. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Copyright.] 
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tances, confused by its contrasts; tossed from the spectacle of 
its wealth to the contemplation of its poverty, the brilliancy 
of its extravagancies to the stolidity of its miseries, the lux- 
uries that blossom in Mayfair to the brutalities that blossom in 
Whitechapel. 

We sometimes set out on a fine morning, Salemina and I, 
and travel twenty miles in the day, although we have to double 
our two-penny fee several times to accomplish that distance. 

We never know whither we are going, and indeed it is not 
a matter of great moment (I mean to a woman) where eyery- 
thing is new and strange, and where the driver, if one is for- 
tunate enough to be on a front seat, tells one everything of in- 
terest along the way, and instructs one regarding a different 
route back into town. 


We have our favorite ’buses, of course; but when one ap- 
pears, and we jump on while it is still in motion, as the con- 
ductor seems to prefer, and pull ourselves up the corkscrew 
stairway,—not a simple matter in the garments of sophistica- 
tion,—we have little time to observe more than the color of the 
lumbering vehicle. 

We like the Cadbury’s Cocoa *bus very much; it takes you 
by St. Mary-le-Strand, Bow-Bells, the Temple, Mansion House, 
St. Paul’s, and the Bank. 


If you want to go and lunch, or dine frugally, at the 
Cheshire Cheese, eat black pudding and drink pale ale, sit in 
Dr. Johnson’s old seat, and put your head against the exact spot 
on the wall where his rested——although the traces of this form 
of worship are all too apparent,—then you jump on a Lipton’s 
Tea *bus, and are deposited at the very door. All is novel, and 
all is interesting, whether it be the crowded streets of the East 
End traversed by the Davies’ Pea-fed Bacon ’buses, or whether 

*you ride to the very outskirts of London, through green fields 
and hedgerows, by the Ridge’s Food or Nestlés Milk route. 


| “mY TOLD AARON SOMETHING.” 


New York: Charles 


Reduced. | 


[From ‘Tommy and Grizel,”’ by J. M. Barrie. 
Secribner’s Sons. Copyright, 1900. 


SENTIMENTAL TOMMY FINDS A WIFE. 


[From Tommy and Grizcl, by J. M. Barrie. New York: Chas. Seribner’s 

Sons. Price, $1.50.] 

“Ay,” replied the old man, bitterly, “you’re dull in the up- 
tak when you like! I dinna ken, I suppose, and you dinna ken, 
that if you had the least dread o’ her taking him you would be 
into that room full bend to stop it, but you’re so sure o’ her, 
yow’re so michty sure that you can sit and lauch instead.” 

“Am I laughing, Aaron? If you but knew, Elspeth’s mar- 
riage would be a far more joyful thing to me than it could ever 


be to you.” 
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The old warper laughed unpleasantly at that. “And T’se 
uphand,” he said, “you’re none sure but what she’ll tak him! 
Yow’re no as sure she’ll refuse him as that there’s a sun in the 
heaven and I’m a broken man.” 

For a moment, sympathy nigh compelled Tommy to say a 
hopeful thing, but he mastered himself. “It would be a weak- 
ness,” was what he did say, “to pretend that there is any hope.” 

Aarom gaye him an ugly look, and was about to leave the 
house, but Tommy would not have it. “If one of us must go, 
Aaron,” he said, with much gentleness, “let it be me,” and he 
went out, passing the parlor door softly, so that he might not 
disturb poor David. ‘The warper sat on by the fire, his head 
sunk miserably in his shoulders; the vehemence had passed out 
of him; you would have hesitated to believe that such a listless, 
shrunken man could have been vehement that same year. It is 
a hardy proof of his faith in Tommy that he did not even think 
it worth while to look up, when by and by the parlor door 
opened and the doctor came in for his hat. Elspeth was with 
him. , 

They told Aaron something. 

It lifted him off his feet and bore him out at the door. 
When he made up on himself he knew he was searching every- 
where for Tommy. A terror seized him, lest he should not be 
the first to convey the news. 

Had he been left a fortune? neighbors asked, amazed at this 
unwonted sight, and he replied, as he ran, “I have, and I want 
to share it wi’ him!” 

It was his only joke. 
Aaron Latta laughing. 

Elspeth was to be his wife! David had carried the won- 
drous promise straight to Grizel, and now he was gone, and 


People came to their doors to see 


she was alone again. 


HALLOWP’EN SPORTS. 


[From Myths and Fables of To-day, by S. A. Drake. 
Shepard. Price, $1.50.] 


Boston: Lee «& 

All charms of this nature are supposed to possess peculiar 
power if tried on St. Valentine’s day, Christmas Eve, or Hallow- 
e’en. Curious it is that on a day dedicated to All the Saints 
in the Calendar, eyil spirits, fairies, and the like are supposed 
to be holding a sort of magic revel unchecked, or that they 
should be thought to be better disposed to gratify the desires 
of inquisitive mortals on this day than on another. At any rate, 
calendar or no calendar, St. Matrimony is the patron saint of 
Hallowe’en. 

Among the many methods of divination employed, a favor- 
ite one was to drop melted lead into a bowl of water, though any 


(Continued on Page 102.) 


HALLOWEEN. 


[From “Myths and Fables of To-day,’ by S. A. Drake. Boston: Lee & 


Shepard. (Reduced.) Copyright.] 
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AMERICAN FICTION—A FAVORABLE SIGN. 
Or: of the hopeful signs of the progress of the Amer- 


ican people in a refining culture is to be observed in 
the character of the popular fiction of the day. It is not 
too much to say that even fifteen years ago it would have 
been impossible for an American writer of fiction to have 
received the hearing which a number of authors of “first 
books” have received within the past two or three years. We 
were indeed producing fiction, and producing it on a large 
seale. We had not forgotten our early and brilliant heritage 
which Cooper, Hawthorne, and Harriet Beecher. Stowe had 
left us. If Seott was the father of the modern novel, his 
genius was fully inherited by his son in the craft, James Fenni- 
more Cooper, whose services to the early America are similar 
to those of Scott to Scotland. Hawthorne wrote with a style 
more truly his own, perhaps, than did Cooper, whose indebted- 
ness to Scott is everywhere evident; while Mrs. Stowe, whose 
novels “with a purpose” made an epoch in American literature, 
applied herself to the living present for her theme, rather than 
to the past. 


But without underrating our novelists of the seventies and 
eighties, it is not too much to say that their work did not ap- 
proach to the high dignity of the national classic. If Howells 
succeeded—as certainly he did—in whiling away many happy 
hours, he did not, yet, succeed to the high standard of the 
masters. Marion Crawford, whom Americans love to claim as 
their own, wrote undoubted masterpieces when he wrote of his 
beloved Italy, but failed almost pathetically when he wrote on 
American themes. 

Indeed there was some reason for the comparative failure 
of the American novel of those days. We were satiated with 
cheap reprints of the wholly transitory successes of the day in 
England. The absence of an international copyright law in this 
country was.an effectual preventive of the large success of any 
American novelist. The protection justly claimed by the Amer- 
ican printer, the American binder, and the American paper 
maker, was long denied to the American author. Indeed this 
protection to the American artisan was itself a discrimination 
against the American author. Cheap editions—cheap from 
every point of view—of English stories of high life, generally 
intended for consumption in. low life, flourished at bargain 
prices which defied the competition on the one hand of the 
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manufacturer of workmanlike books, and on the other, of the 
American author, who could not expect a fair return for his 
labor in the way of royalties, in competition with reprints of 
English works to which no royalty liabilities were attached. 
The popular mind saw in the begged-for international copy- 
right, only an act to make books more expensive, for the sole 
benefit of the English authors. They did not see that the con- 
ditions of the day were steadily preventing the formation of a 
purely American literature. They did not see that whereas 
the English author was only indirectly injured, the American 
author was being driven from the field. 


Tue passace of the American International Copyright Law 
was a Declaration of Literary Independence on the part of the 
American people. It did not indeed contract the supply of 
cheap reprints of books already in the English markets. Conse- 
quently it was impossible that the beneficial effects of the law 
should appear for some years after its passage. So long as the 
public was satisfied with the lists of titles then available, that 
long would it be impossible for American authors to achieve 
large successes. That day was, however, destined to pass away; 
for the public taste ever craves something new. 

Then it was that the American novel really became a possi- 
bility. The demand for cheapness as the first requisite had 
resulted in the production of shoddy volumes which disgusted 
people of refinement. It produced a reaction. ‘To-day the de- 
mand of the public is for the best. The successful books of the 
past two or three years have all been comparatively expensive 
books. They have been books on which the publishers have 
endeayored to make worth rather than cheapness the prime 
recommendation. 

And the new novel became essentially American. It was 
not a re-hash of Old World characters in settings of castles and 
coronets. In one phase it dealt with the humdrum life of the 
American people, choosing its characters, like David Harum 
and the creatures of Miss Wilkins, of Thomas Nelson Page, and 
of others like them, from the most homely and unexpected 
sources. Much of the success of David Harwm was no doubt 
due to the fact that while character studies had been discovered 
in out-of-the-way portions of the country—the “Great Smoky 
mountains,” the farms of New England, the plantations of the 
South, among the Creoles of Louisiana and the prospectors of the 


_ Rockies; while American society life as lived by the elect alone in 


the cities, as well as the low life of the tenements and the wharves, 
had received ample attention from author after author; it was 
reserved for Mr. Westcott alone to see the possibilities presented 
by the ordinary plodding citizen, who is neither of the “four 
hundred” nor of the “submerged tenth,” and whose life -is the 
life of the average man of the ordinary smaller city of this 
country. ; 

Another phase of the new novel in which also it showed 
its national character was the seizing of events of American 
history as its themes. It is not too much to say that English 
history was far more familiar to the average American of 
twenty years ago, than was American history. Thackeray in- 
deed had shown the possibilities of American colonial and early 
national history; but he had had almost no followers, largely 
no doubt because of the discouragement which attached to the 
American author. If it could justly be charged that English 
readers would not read American books, and that English re- 
viewers were unfair to them, it might easily have been replied 
that American readers were even more unfair. The American 
novelist would indeed have ceased to exist if it had not been 
for the encouragement extended to him by the magazines. And. 
when sometime American Literary History is written correctly, 
it will appear that the service rendered by the monasteries to 
the cause of letters in England during the so-called Dark 
Ages, has been reproduced in the cause of American fiction 
for a quarter of a century, by the Century and Harper’s most 
conspicuously, and latterly by Scribner’s and a few other maga- 
zines. 

Who is there to-day that is not more intelligent as to affairs 
of early American history than he was before Richard Carvel 
and Janice Meredith became household names? It may be true 
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as Chaplain Royce pointed out in Tae Liviva Cuurcn, that the 
Paul Jones of Richard Carvel is but a caricature; but it has at 
any rate stimulated the interest of the public in the real Paul 
Jones, and it is quite likely that the cordial reception so lately 
accorded to Mr. Buell’s two-volume work on Paul Jones would 
have been impossible before Mr. Churchill had first awakened 
the public interest in the character. The American people had 
wholly forgotten that Paul Jones was, as Mr. Buell so accur- 
ately defines him, the “Founder of the American Navy.” 

The rise of the new American novel has immeasurably in- 
ereased the number of novel readers. No longer does the paper 
covered trash satisfy the demand. It is most hopeful, also, to 
observe that for the most part, the successful novels of the day 
are conspicuously pure and free alike from grossness and from 
irreligion. There are indeed exceptions. It is unfortunate 
that religion should be so earicatured in The Reign of Law, 
even though perhaps it was not so intended by Mr. Allen. 
There are also current novels, such as Mr. Grant’s Unleavened 
Bread, in which unfaithfulness to the marriage vow is unpleas- 
antly obtrusive. But in neither of these instances, nor in the 
fiction of the day as a whole, is there the open contempt for 
religion or for morality which has characterized a large part 
of continental European fiction, and only too much of that of 
England. Even such fin de siecle moderns as Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward on the one hand and Count Tolstoi or M. Zola on the 
other, have no conspicuous disciples among American novelists 
of to-day. 

Certainly the influence of current fiction on public man- 
ners and public morals was never more helpful than at the pres- 
ent time; while the perfecting of the art of illustration, seen in 
the exquisite half tones from wash drawings or from photo- 
graphs, the artistic pen-and-ink sketches, and particularly the 
artistic color work which some of the new. volumes of fiction 
portray, as notably Patroon Van Volkenberg, With Hoops of 
Steel, and The Old Gentleman of the Black Stock, make de- 
lightful as works of art, those accompaniments to the text itself. 


N A RECENT ISSUE of the New York World, in an article 
on “Babists,” a new Oriental sect, the statement was made 
that Miss Lilian Whiting, the author of The World Beautiful, 
is a believer in “Babism,” and one of the latest to return from 
Syria. We are informed by the publishers of Miss Whiting’s 
books, Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., that this assertion is abso- 
Iutely unfounded, Miss Whiting had never even heard the name 
of “Babism” until her return from Paris, and she has never been 
to Egypt or Syria, but divided last winter between Rome and 
Florence. She was born and bred a Churchwoman and is not 
likely to become anything else. 


| SE your influence,” said the Russian Bishop Tikhon at the 
consecration of Bishop Weller, “to have the opening service 
of General Convention at San Francisco, modelled on the lines 
of this service to-day. It will have great weight with the Holy 
Synod of Russia.” 

~~ Oh for a statesmanship in this Church broad enough to rise 
aboye petty considerations and to mould the official functions 
of the whole Chureh on those lines which our Catholic heritage 
would suggest as appropriate! The function at Fond du Lac 
was one that was perfectly loyal to the Book of Common Prayer 
and to the best Catholic tradition. Certainly if there had been 
“Romeward” tendencies—if it had “aped’? Rome—no one would 
have perceived it so quickly as the Russian Bishop, for nowhere 
is there greater bitterness against Rome and against all that 
pertains to the ‘Roman system, than throughout the Eastern 
communion. If the service had impressed the Rt. Rey. prelate 
as Roman in tendeney he would undoubtedly have resented 
being drawn into it. When, therefore, he expressed his delight 
with the function, and his desire in the interest of Catholic 
unity that it should be the model for the opening service of 
General Convention, is it not clear that our own popular Romo- 
phobia as applied to such a function is but the narrowest preju- 
dice? We who are so prone to charge narrow insularity against 
Englishmen in general: may we not perhaps be suffering our- 
selves from beam-in-the-eye ? 

Loyalty to the Prayer Book, loyalty to Anglican tradition, 
loyalty to our Catholic heritage of nineteen centuries, breadth 
and sympathy with respect to Catholic customs; these should be 
the foundation principles on which our great public functions 
‘are based. In our ordinary parish services it would be folly to 
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overlook the prejudices and narrowness of parishioners, or to 
attempt services that would be beyond the intellectual or spir- 
itual level of the common people; but in our extra-parochial, 
official functions, which are beheld and criticised by the whole 
Catholie world, which hears our high professions and cannot fail 
to see that we sometimes fail to put them into practice, there is 
no reason why the splendor of intelligent Catholic worship 
should not round out and expand the grandeur of our offices as 
set forth in the Book of Common Prayer. 


I THE issue for next week will begin a new series of Helps 
on the Sunday School Lessons, which will be prepared by the 
tey. Edward William Worthington, rector of Grace Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio, who, it will be remembered, was the author of 
the excellent series of papers on the Holy Eucharist which ap- 
peared in Tre Living Cuurce in the early autumn. The subject 
of the course to be taken up at that time, in accordance with the 
plan of the Joint Diocesan Series, is “The Words of the Lord 
Jesus as found in the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. John.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Cc. T.—Your question whether ‘before the coming of St. Augustine 
there was an established English Church” seems to overlook the fact that 
at that time there was not an established English nation, and that the 
term “established” as commonly used in England to-day could not apply 
until there was an English nation. Before the conquest of the British 
Isles by the hordes of Nnglish, there were a considerable number of Christ- 
jians among the native British, and at least from the time of the early 
lourth Century, possibly even from the latter part of the Third Century, 
there were Bishops among the British. The line, however, seems not to 
have been perpetuated, and so far as known, the present Wnglish episco- 
pate does not even indirectly trace its orders to these early British Bish- 
ops. The ancient British Church was altogether distinct from the Church 
afterward founded among the English, and also distinet from the Celtic 
Chureh of Ireland and Scotland. It is probable that these three early 
forms of Christianity in the British Isles—the early British and the Irish 
and Scottish Celtic—were themselves missions tracing their orders to 
Nome, although this has been violently contested. The whole history of 
the British and Celtic Churches abounds with legend and it is impossible 
to say how much dependence can be placed upon it.. Happily the apos- 
tolic succession of the present Church of England and its offshoots does 
not at all depend upon any such questions, which are of purely archrolog- 
ical interest. 


A BISHOP WITHOUT A DIOCESE. 


IN THE OLD CHURCHYARD in Westborough, Mass., is the following 
curious epitaph over the remains of the venerable Rey. Dr. Parkman: 

Here lies deposited the mortal part of that man of God, the Rev. 
Ebenezer Parkman, who was born Sept. 5th, 1703, ordained the first 
Bishop of the Church (italies ours) in Westborough October 28, 1724, 
and died on the 9th of December, 1782, having completed the 79th 
year of his age on Sept. 16th and the 58th year of his ministry on 
November 8th preceding. He was formed by nature and education 
to be an able minister of the New Testament and obtained grace to 
be eminently faithful in the work of the Lord. He was a firm friend 
to the faith, order and Constitution of the New England Churches. 
He was a learned, pious, good man, and full of the Holy Ghost and 
faith unfeigned and St. Paul’s description of a Scripture Bishop 
being “blameless, vigilant, sober and of good behaviour, given to 
hospitality, Apt To Teach.” Be thou faithful unto the death and I 
will give thee a crown of life, says Christ. 


A SOUND MIND is sanctified common sense, a wisdom that pre- 
serves an even balance, heaven’s gift to the humble heart that will 
not shut out divine direction, nor clothe itself in the chain-armor of 
self-conceit, and that habitually rises to the height of believing that 
wisdom will come liberally to him that asks it of God. It is not the 
product of experience, nor the science of old Jaws and maxims, nor 
is it based upon the counsels of natural Solons, but it is from above, 
(anothen): It can say with Him who gives it, “I am from above,” 
but never accomplishes its best in us until we differentiate it from, 
and keep it from being overinvolved in, natural wisdom. As long as 
the natural man survives will nature be active and aggressive, and 
hence wisdom lies in the cultivation of the gracious power of discern- 
ing between that which comes from self and that which comes from 
above, which discernment presupposes love, humility, and prayer. It 
is a spiritual education to acquire it, but how glorious, for it is the 
moving upon the great deep of the will of the brooding Spirit of God, 
made practicable by the love of God, and pointing out what ought to 
be done and giving strength to do it! Wisdom is charity in action, 
and is therefore a real guide and counsellor. 

It is a prudence, a calm and dispassionate equipoise, a gravity 
of vision, which is imparted by those who possess it to those who need 
it, not always by words; but always by example, by the general tenor 
of conduct and the lucidity of motive, by unconscious influence and 
undesigned actions.—T'he Bishop of Chicago. 


HALLOWE’EN SPORTS. 
(Continued from Page 99.) 


other sort of vessel would do as well, and whatever form the lead 
might take would signify the occupation of your future hus- 
band. Or to go out of doors in the dark, with a ball of yarn, 
and unwind it until some one should begin winding at the un- 
wound end. At this trial, the expected often happened, as the 
enamored swajn would seldom fail to be on watch for his sweet- 
heart to appear. So also the white of an egg dropped in water, 
and set in the sun, was supposed to take on the form of some 
object, such as a ship under full sail, indicating that your hus- 
band would be a sailor. 

Burning the nuts is perhaps the most popular mode of try- 
ing conclusions with fate, as it certainly is the most mirth pro- 
voking. On this interesting occasion, lads and lassies arrange 
themselves in a circle before a blazing wood fire, on the hearth. 
Nuts are produced. Each person, after naming his or her nut, 
puts it upon the glowing coals, with the unspoken invocation :-— 


“If he loves me, pop and fly, 
If he hates me, live and die.” 


A MISSING HOUSE-BOAT. 


[Irom U'he IHouse-Boat on the St. Lawrence, by Everett T. Tomlinson. 

Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.50.] 

As the afternoon wore on, it began to seem as if Jed had in- 
deed been. correct in his opinion. Camp after camp was passed, 
but not a word had been heard of the missing house-boat. The 
sun was low in the western sky, and the slowly returning skiffs, 
which could be seen making their way across the water, pro- 


WITH OUR HOUSE-BOAT ?” 


“WHAT YE DOIN 


[From ‘‘The House-Boat on the St. Lawrence,” 


by BE. T. Tomlinson. 
: (Reduced.) Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Copyright. ] 

claimed the fact that the night would soon come. Even the 
sturdy Ethan was convinced that the search for the present day 
must be abandoned, and he was about to suggest a return to the 
hotel, when he and all the company were startled by a shout 
from Jock. 

“There she is! She’s right over there in that little cove!” 

Glancing quickly in the direction indicated by the exultant 
lad, all could see the outlines of’ the house-boat, though appar- 
ently it had been intentionally concealed behind some low 
cedars that grew along the shore. 

Instantly the yacht started toward the place, but the sight 
of four or five men on the deck of the house-boat threatened to 
complicate matters, and present a new and unwelcome aspect to 
the problem. 

“What ye doin’ with our house-boat?’ called Jed, excitedly, 
as the yacht drew near the place they were seeking. 

“Your house-boat?’ responded one of the men, glumly. 
“How do we know it’s yours any more than it’s ours? Just 
prove your right to it, will you?” 

“Tt’s just as I told you,” remarked Jed in a lower tone to the 
boys. “Ye see they don’t mean to give it up at all.” 
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A brief conference, however, convinced the men that the 
party was indeed the one to whom the house-boat rightfully 
belonged; and despite the words of the boatman, it was at once 
evident that they were not planning to make any claim to 
ownership. They told how they had seen the strange craft swept 
toward them while they were fishing near the shore, and its 
peculiar antics, as well as the apparent absence of any one on 
board, had induced them to make investigations of their own. 
When they had discovered that to all appearances it had been 
abandoned by its owners, and was being borne onward to certain 
destruction, they had not hesitated to take it in charge, and had 
towed it into the sheltered place where it had been discovered 
by its rightful owners. 

They now were very willing to turn it over, and in response 
to Jock’s invitation, decided to remain on board and share the 
evening meal with the party. A bill which Jock slipped into the 
hands of the one who appeared to be the leader assisted in 
strengthening the bond of peace, and preparations for supper 
were at once begun, 


A BAD LITTLE DARKEY. 


[from Stories from Dreamland. New York: James Pott & Co. Price 
$1.25. Copyright. ] 
“Ts dat you, Jericho ?”’ 
Yes. sali.” 
“What yo’ doin’ prognoseatin’ ’round dis heah chicken- 
coop 2?” 
“Yes, sah. Dat’s jess what I sayin’ to myse’f, sah: ‘What 


yo’ doin’ heah, Jericho? I ’low yo’ ain’t got no ’seuse for bein’ 
heah. You’se a bad little darkey, an’ yo’ bess mek yosef skearce 
befo’ de Pahson ketch yo’. ” 

Jericho, with all his wickedness, was the pet of the planta- 


tion, and his answer was delivered with so full a conviction of 


“Ig DAT YOU, JERICHO?” 


New York: 
Copyright. ] 


[From ‘Stories from Dreamland.” James Pott & Co. 


his own innocence that the Parson could not find it in his heart 
to use the switch which he held in his hand. Stealing chickens, 
however, was an abomination to Parson Thompson; and stealing 
his chickens was a crime for the condemnation of which even his 
well-furnished vocabulary could not afford sufficiently strong 
language. Jericho, therefore, would have fared ill had he been 
anyone else but Jericho. But somehow everyone loved this mis- 
chieyous little darkey. His blissful smile, large, innocent eyes, 
and merry, affectionate ways atoned for many a prank and 
saved him many a flogging. 
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AT DILJON. 
[From 4 Little Tour in France, by Henry James. 

Mifflin & Co.] 

The ancient palace of the dukes of Burgundy, long since 
converted into an hétel de ville, presents to a wide, clean court, 
paved with washed-looking stones, and to a small semi-circular 
place, opposite, which looks as if it had tried to be symmetrical 
and had failed, a facade and two wings characterized by the 
stiffness, but not by the grand air, of the early part of the 
Prehteonth eentury. It contains, however, a ae and rich 
museum—a museum really worthy of a capital. The gem of 
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OLD STREET 


', DIJON. 


[From “A Little Tour in I'rance,” by Henry James. Boston: WHoughton, 


Mifflin & Co. Copyright.) 


this collection is the great banqueting-hall of the old palace, 
one of the few features of the place that has not been essen- 
tially altered. Of great height, roofed with the old beams and 
cornices, it exhibits, filling one end, a colossal gothic chimney- 
_ piece with a fireplace large enough to roast, not an ox, but a 
herd of oxen. In the middle of this striking hall, the walls of 
which are covered with objects more or less precious, have been 
placed the tombs of Phillippe-le-Hardi and Jean-sans-Peur. 
These monuments, very splendid in their general effect, have a 
limited interest. The limitation comes from the fact that we 
see them to-day in a transplanted and mutilated condition. 
Placed originally in a church which has disappeared from the 
face of the earth, demolished and dispersed at the Revolution, 
they have been reconstructed and pieced together. The piecing 
has been beautifully done; it is covered with gilt and with bril- 
liant paint; the whole result is most artistic. But the spell of 
the old mortuary figures is broken, and it will never work again. 
Meanwhile the monuments are immensely decorative. 

I think the thing that pleased me best at Dijon was the 
little old Pare, a charming public garden, about a mile from 
the town, to which I walked by a long, straight autumnal 
avenue. It is a jardin francais of the last century—a dear old 
place, with little blue-green perspectives and alleys and rond- 
points, in which everything balances. I went there late in the 
afternoon, without meeting a creature, though I had hoped I 
should meet the Président de Brosses. At the end of it was a 
little river that looked like a canal, and on the further bank 
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was an old-fashioned villa, close to the water, with a little 
French garden of its own. On the hither side was a bench, 
on which I seated myself, lingering a good while; for this was 
just the sort of place I like. It was the furthermost point of 
my little tour. I thought that over, as I sat there, on the eve 
of taking the express to Paris; and as the light faded in-the 
Pare the vision of some of the things I had enjoyed became 
more distinct. 


THE NJEGO FINDS A MEAL. 


[From The World of the Great Forest, by Paul du Chaillu. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. Copyright.] 


New York: 


Now we will only follow the big njego, haying lost track 
of his mate. He was in a pitiful state, and mad with starva- 
tion. It happened one day that he saw a spring where human 
beings came every day to get water. He scented their foot- 
prints, and his appetite then seemed to increase tenfold. He 
followed the scent, which led him to their village, and as he 
came near the scent seemed to him the most delicious and appe- 
tizing aroma he had ever smelled. 

“T have neyer dared,’ said he, “to attack human beings 
before. I have always kept shy of them. But I am famished, 
and the country contains no prey, so that I shall die-of starva- 
tion unless I eat one of them. So I must not be afraid.” 

The village was fenced, and that first night he did not dare 


“Sp WATCHED HER.” 


“The World of the Great Forest,” by Paul du Chaillu. (Reduced.) 


New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Copyright.] 


{from 


to leap over the fence, for he was timid in spite of what he said 
to himself. Toward morning he hid in a thick part of the 
jungle close by the spring, and went to sleep on a cross branch 
of a tree. He was so hungry that after sunset he descended the 
tree, and lay in wait near the path leading to the spring, wait- 
ing for a human being to come. It was almost dark, and all 
the people had come to the spring to get water but one. 

The njego’s quick ear soon heard footsteps coming, and 
presently he saw a woman with a big water jar on her head 
walking in the path toward the spring. He watched her. 
While she was bending over the water, filling her jug, he made 
a tremendous leap and landed on her back, fastening his claws 
in her body, at the same time that his big jaws with their ter- 
rible teeth sank into her back. 

The poor woman was so paralyzed by fear that she did not 
utter a single cry. The leopard carried her into the jungle 
and devoured her. The flesh of the woman tasted so good, and 
the blood he licked was so sweet, that the njego thought it was 
better than all the kambis or anything else he had ever eaten in 
his life before, and he said to himself; “Why did I not dare 
to kill these human beings before? They are harmless. This 
one did not fight. What a fool I have been.” 
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HER LIVING TO EARN. 


[From Almost as Good as a Boy, by Amanda M. Douglas. 

& Shepard. Price, $1.25.] 

On Thursday Mr. McAllister was to go, not only to Oxford, 
but to two other towns, and would not be home until the even- 
ing. 

“And that order for Howard & Co. must be packed so as to 
ship the first thing Friday morning. They want it Saturday 
noon. Afternoon and night is their great trading time. Sharp, 
now. Don’t leave until every box is packed and directed. 
We're a little late on those browns, but you girls must hurry. 
Howard was mighty particular about that lot.” 

Howard & Co. were old customers who had strayed off, and 
returned by sending quite a large order, of which several kinds 
were wanted Saturday noon, if all could not be shipped. But 
they found all could be sent as well as not. 

They were doing their best with that and some other work. 
Then Rose Farley, a pretty, bright girl, who was the best binder 
in the shop, opened the door to Bel’s room. 

“Miss McAllister,” she said, “we want two more pieces of 
this binding. We'll be through in a little while. The very best 
quality.” 
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“THE TWO GIRLS LOOKED AT EACH OTHER IN DISMAY.” 


[From “Almost as Good as a Boy,’ by Amanda M. Douglas. Boston: 


Lee & Shepard. (Reduced.) 


Mabel took down the box and tried to match the sample. 
They tumbled over the pieces. 

“Did you give me all there was this morning ? 
the remnant box.” 

Bel -was a little perplexed. “Yes, I think I did give it all 
to you,” she answered uncertainly. 

There was none in the remnant box where they put stray 
pieces. The two girls looked at each other in dismay. 

“Oh, Miss McAllister, we must have it!” said Rose. 
McAllister will be so angry.” 

“Will nothing else do? 
cried Bel, eagerly. 

“That’s half cotton, Miss McAllister, and not for the nice 
work. Well, bring them out to Mrs. Layton.” 

That lady shook her head after examining them. 


Oh, look in 


“Mr. 


Oh, here is some almost like it,” 


THE OLD GENTLEMAN. 


[From The Old Gentleman of the Black Stock. 
New York: Chas. Scribner's Sons. 


By Thomas Nelson Page. 
Price, $1.50.] 

I did not meet the old gentleman or see him again on the 
street for some little time. But one day as I turned into a new 
street, which had been cut through and built up recently, I saw 
a figure some distance ahead of me all muffled up and walking 
with the slow and painful steps of an old man. 

When I was still about half a block from him his hat blew 
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off and was caught in a sudden gust of wind and whirled into 
the street. 

He stepped slowly down after it, but before he could reach 
it a young girl, who had evidently seen him through a window, 
opened the door and ran down from one of the little new tidy 
houses on the opposite side, tripped out into the street and 
caught the truant hat and restored it to its owner. And then, 


“SITE REACHED UP AND WRAPPED IT DEFTLY AROUND HIM HERSELF.” 
{l’rom ‘Phe Old Gentleman of the Black Stock,” by Thomas Nelson Page. 


New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. . (Reduced. Original in 
Colors.) Copyright, 1900. | 


as he attempted to wrap his comforter, which had become dis- 
arranged, more closely around his neck, she reached up and 
wrapped it deftly about him herself, tucking it in with great 
care, and, as he thanked her warmly,—which I could see even at 
a distanee,—she turned, laughing, and tripped back across the 
street, her brown hair blown about her little head, and ran up 
the steps into her house, giving me just a glimpse of dainty 
ankles, which reminded me of Elizabeth Dale that sunny day so 


‘long ago. 


T had recognized old Mr. Basham Miles at a distance as his 
hat blew off, but I did not recognize the young lady who had 
rendered him the kindly service. Indeed, I did not see her face. 
I was sure, howeyer, that she was a stranger, for I knew every 
girl on the street, by sight at least. 


The Vision of Christ. By the Rey. William Miller, Author of The Trans- 
figured Valley. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. Price, 50 cts. 


This is one of the numerous and attractive religious book- 


lets published by the Revell Company. The author is a seer, a 
visionary in the true sense, and has seen the Vision of Christ, 
which he earnestly desires to impart to others. He shows how 
men long for God and Christ, and that we can and do by faith 
see Christ the King of glory ruling in His world. In conse- 
quence men and women are taken out of themselves, and filled 
with the love of God, so that they are able and strong enough 
to endure all hardship. Many apt stories and experiences serve 
to illustrate the truth and fix it in the heartsof his readers. 
The book is prettily gotten up, and would make a pleasant and 
helpful holiday gift. 


Nutshell Musings. Quiet Moments with the Word of God. 
Wells, Author of When Thou Hast Shut Thy Door, ete. 
Chicago, Toronto: Wleming H. Revell Co. 


By Amos R. 
New York, 


Here is a delightful little book, one of a series of helpful 
meditations entitled The Quiet Hour. The author feels keenly 
that the rush and worry of our busy life is destructive of 
spirituality, and his hope is to induce Christian people to rest 
a moment and think on “things eternal.” His lessons, drawn 
from texts little used, are put in a plain, straightforward man- 
ner, which will appeal to many people. 
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Old Wickford: the Venice of America. By Mrs. IF. Burge Griswold, author 
of The Bishop and Nannette Series. Milwaukee: The Young Church- 
Iaan Co. Price, $1.25 net. 


This book is one that collectors of Americana will cer- 
tainly wish to possess, and which will make a handsome gift 
book for anyone. The ancient village of Wickford, in Rhode 


Island, is not only a picturesque village to-day, but is one that 
has had a history, which is pleasantly narrated in these chapters. 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF GILBERT STUART. 
[From ‘Old Wickford,” by Mrs. F. Burge Griswold. Milwaukee: 
Wickford was the birthplace of Gilbert Stuart, the eminent 
artist, and a handsome photographic reproduction of the humble 
dwelling which was his birthplace in the midst of the beautifil 
sylvan scenery which surrounds it, is one of the many attractive 
illustrations of the volume. WHere also was born the second 
Bishop of Kansas, Dr. Thomas, of whom there is a fine portrait, 
as there are also portraits of a number of others. The history 
of the parish of St. Paul’s at Wickford is well told and the illus- 
trations include various views of the old church still standing, 
and also of the new and handsome edifice that has in late years 
been erected. There is a portrait of Bishop Griswold and of a 
number of old time clergymen connected with the parish, as also 
views and portraits of many persons and events familiar in the 
secular history. 


The Real David Harwm. 
Hannum,” of Homer, N. Y., 
cott’s Popular Book. By Arthur T. Vance. 
Taylor Co, 

There should be no limit to the sale of this little book, for 
all who have read David Harum (and who has not?) will surely 
wish to read of the real David. Here we find a key to the char- 
acters and situations of that most popular work. There seems 
to be no question in the mind of the author, but that David 
Hannum, of Homer, N. Y., is the real David. And as we note 
the many points wherein the two Davids and their surround- 
ings are so similar, we fully agree with him. 

The first chapter, “A visit to the Homeville of David 
Harum,” takes us to Homer, N. Y., where in the interviews 
with old friends of Hannum, new anecdotes and stories of the 
“Real David” are told. The Hon. John Rankin, of Binghamp- 
ton, N. Y., who is supposed to be the original of “John Len- 
nox,” was intimately acquainted with Hannum; as they were 
interested in the same horses, he contributes several stories of 
“David Harum” style. There are several photographs of David 
Hannum taken at different periods of his life, also one of Mr. 
Rankin; the pictures of Ifannum’s bank and home, and the 
barn made famous by his elever horse trades, add interest to 
the work. As we read the last chapter, we wish there were 
more than one “Unpublished Chapter from David Harum.” 


The Wise Ways and Droll Sayings of one ‘‘Dave 
the Original of the Hero of Mr. West- 
New York: Baker & 


A Merry Little Visit With Auntie. By Mary D. Brine. New York: 


American Tract Society. Price, 75 cts. 
A pretty little book by a good author, Miss Brine’s Merry 
Little Visit will prove very attractive to little children. It is 
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a vast Improvement over some of the Tract Society’s earlier 


children’s stories, although it still offends in being “goody- 
goody.” 
Brownie. By Amy Leleuvre, Author of Probable Sons, etc. New York: 


American Tract Society. 


This is one of the books for children which will be equally 
attractive to the grown-ups. The author has been most happy 
in painting two perfectly natural 
children, in the imaginative 
Brownie with her never-failing re- 
source and invention, and in her 
matter-of-fact brother who follows 
her lead in everything. There are 
impossible scenes and situations in 
the book, and an impossible child, 
in the tiny musician, Angelo; but 
even here, the author’s charming 
style casts a glamour of reality 
upon what would otherwise seem 
over-drawn. The book has a moral 
lesson which is never out of sight, 
but which, unlike most moral les- 
sons, is in itself an added attrac- 
tion. 


We could wish that the au- 
thor’s loving reverence had forbid- 
den her using our Lord’s human 
name so freely, though from the 
children’s lips it does not sound 
unnatural. 

Brownie’s sweet face appears 
in marginal drawings on every 
page of the book, and several fine 
engravings add to the general at- 
tractiveness of thoroughly good 
It can hardly fail to be prominent in juvenile 


Copyright. ] 


press work, 
literature. 


Chums. By Maria Louise Pool. Illustrated by L. J. Bridgman. 
L. C. Page & Co. Price, $1.00. 


Boston : 


Older readers, familiar with the late writer’s unusual choice 
of character and incident, in her novels for them, will hardly 
recognize the pen of Maria Louise Pool, in Chums, the story of 
a school girl’s friendship. The early scenes are laid in a Girl’s 
Boarding School; the stage of action becomes later the country 
home of one of the two heroines. There is a rather unlikely 
amount of dramatic incident and adventure in the inclusion, 
(within the short space of three months) of a mid-night adven- 
ture on the river, an encounter with a mysterious dwarf, a 
diabolical plot against the chief character, Mercy, an adven- 
ture with gypsies, and a terrible forest fire, the whole conelud- 
ing with the death of the dwarf. But after all there is no harm 
in the tale, although there seems to be no particularly urgent 
reason for its existence. 


Soap Bubble Stories. By Fanny Barry, Author of The For Family, The 
Obstinate Him Leaf, The Bears of Wundermerk, etc. New York: 
James Pott & Co. Price, $1.00. 

The children of this generation have much to be thankful 
for in the continuous appearance of the Fairy story, the tide 
of which seems always full. It seems to us, that still more than 
the quantity, is to be noticed the fine quality of the modern 
tale for it grows better and better. The art has flourished and 
grown strong, the illustrations have become more and more 
beautiful and attractive. The number of really clever writers 
increases with the years and we wonder what our grandchildren 
when they are born will do with them all, sitting as wrapt and 
interested. listeners. 

Miss Barry has added another volume of these always new 
imaginations for the little folks; though if we mistake not, the 
“orown ups” will get quite as much pleasure and enjoyment 
reading them to Master John and Mistress Mary as will these 
two in listening to them. 


We confess to a weakness for such delightful stories as 
Miss Barry has written, and feel that those others who see little 
of pleasure or profit in the perusal of this kind of literature 
have been deprived of some essential qualities necessary to the 
proper appreciation of life. 
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The Golliwog’s Polar Adventures. Verses by Bertha Upton. Pictures by 
Florence K: Upton. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Price, $2.00. 
The dictionary may not tell what a Golliwog is, but that 

only shows how much less information the dictionary gives 

than can be given by almost any child in “old England.” Pos- 
sibly, however, the Golliwog is not so familiar on this side of 
the water as across the seas. We may then explain that the 

Golliwog is a certain wonderful jointed doll which figures each 

year in versification and most remarkable colored illustrations, 

the record of whose remarkable existence and adventures is 
annually presented for the benefit of children by the Golliwog 
publishers, Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. The annual publi- 
cations of this nature have attained a style of their own, en- 
tirely distinct from that of Mother Goose and her many copy- 
ists, and every child who has learned to know the Golliwog will 
be delighted to know that this new volume has appeared. 
By Geraldine Brooks.  Illus- 
Price, $1.50. 


Dames and Daughters of Colonial Days. 
trated. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

We are much mistaken if this volume by Miss Brooks, the 
accomplished daughter of Elbridge Brooks, himself a successful 
author of American history, is not pronounced a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of that most interesting period of 
these United States, the Colonial Period. The women whom 
the author has chosen as fit opportunity for her pen, are those 
historic characters whose names are mostly familiar to students. 
But Miss Brooks has written character sketches of each of them 
that are examples of conscientious and painstaking method, 
combined with brilliancy and vivacity of manner that are excep- 
tional and altogether pleasing. 

Here are Anne Hutchinson, Mistress Sally Wister, Mad- 
ame La Tour, of Acadia, Margaret Brent, of Maryland; Mad- 
ame Sarah Knight, of Massachusetts and Connecticut, Eliza 
Lueas, of the Carolinas, Martha Washington, of Virginia, Abi- 
gail Adams, of Massachusetts, Betsy Schuyler, of New York, 
and Deborah Norris of Pennsylvania. Each of these is the most 
attractive woman of her time for some important service done 
for her day and generation. A type has been selected from the 
different colonies, and the author has shown the happy faculty 
of reproducing atmosphere and individuality in a remarkable 
degree. She has a pleasing and graceful style, a keen sense of 
humor and perspective; and more than these, a charm wholly 
her own. ‘The publishers have added attractive and effective 
illustrations, fine paper, and an artistic and appropriate cover, 
which together make a suitable gift book that will have perma- 
nent value. 


By William Drysdale, Author of Helps For 
New York: Thomas Y. 


Ifelps For Ambitious Girls. 
Ambitious Boys, The Young Reporter, ete. 
Crowell & Co. Price, $1.50. 

The complete Handy Book for girls seems to have been 
accomplished in this practical volume of Mr. Drysdale’s. There 
must be hundreds of girls who are confronted with the problem 
of a livelihood to whom this volume will come as a blessing. 

The author has the capacity for taking pains, and has 
certainly gone about the preparation of a useful book with a full 
knowledge of what a girl has to consider as practical for herself, 
and then he proceeds to discuss the matter in all its bearings. 

He presents all the possible openings a girl has before her 
as an occupation. He graphically and briefly details the neces- 
sary qualifications for each, and how to obtain the necessary 
qualities if lacking. He dwells forcibly on the necessity for 
health and the means to preserve it, as a corollary if success is 
expected. The rules laid down for the guidance in this most 
important matter are few, but most sensible and correct. The 
author believes and states as his opinion that a good common 
school education is necessary, and all that is necessary as prep- 
aration for entering most of the businesses a girl can consist- 
ently enter. 

After treating of a girl’s dress and demeanor, and the all 
important knowledge of the care of a household, the work takes 
up successively the training and prospects of the teacher, the 
trained nurse, the woman lawyer, physician, and “preacher,” 
the musician, the artist, the writer, the newspaper woman, the 
dentist, the politician, the stenographer and typewriter, the 
farmer and flower grower, the dressmaker, the milliner, the 
domestic worker, the photographer, the business woman, and the 
telegraph operator. These different employments are discussed 
on both sides, the objections noticed, the inducements observed. 
There is an immense amount of practical information gained by 
reading the author’s observations in these many chapters and 
any gitl will be the gainer by following the author through. 
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Fortune’s Boats. By Barbara Yechton. 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.50. 
Five pretty girls, well bred and full of goodness, helpful, 

sprightly, and with varied talents, form the material from 

which Miss Yechton composes romances five, all in the covers 
of one moderate sized volume. This ought to satisfy the most 
sentimentally inclined. Mrs. Jeffry’s flat with its board of 
daughters, workers all for bread, has been made the attractive 
centre of five separate romances, each worked out in a remark- 
ably lively fashion dear to the heart of maidens; and we are 
much mistaken if young women of the impressionable age do 
not find the separate several love stories of absorbing interest.' 

It is rare one gets sentiment in such wholesale lots at such 

reasonable rates. ; 
Seriously, Miss Yechton has put the “Simple Reader” 

under many obligations for such a* wholesome, whole hearted 
picture of life—real life—quite possible and likely. 


Boston and New York: Hough- 


By Marie Overton Corbin and Charles Buxton Going. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

Here we have in black and white, ludicrous adventures of 
various urchins of the sea whose doings under the water are set 
forth both 'pictorially and in text in a very amusing manner. 
The child who has the opportunity of reading and of seeing 
the pictures will have a fellow feeling for those sea urchins at 
school whose misfortunes are set forth in the verse ;— 


Urchins of the Sea. 
Drawings by IF. I. Bennett. 


“But Wobbledy Jim, I am sorry to say, 
Was always a dunce and'kept in every day ; 
Then Piggledy Peter got into disgrace 
or training pet snails in his desk for a race, 
When Gobbledy Greedy was caned with the ruie 
lor eating fat barnacles all during school. 
But Hobbledy Hoidy was worst of the tribe; 
The pranks that he played I could hardly describe ; 
Ile touched the electric-eel off, and the shock 
Started the class-bells and stopped the school clock ; 
Ile put a dead stickleback on Pudgy’s chair ; 
Ile threw a sea-hedgehog in Topsy’s kinked hair ; 
But the very worst trick of this bad little chap 
Was to drop a sea-mouse in the good Mermaid’s lap, 
So she fainted away with a terrible shriek 
And was too sick to teach all the rest of the week.” 


Edited by Andrew Lang. With numerous Illus- 
trations by H. J. Ford. New York, London, and Bombay: lLong- 
mans, Green & Co. Price, $2.00. : 

The Red, The Green, The Blue, The Yellow, and now be- 
hold The Grey Fairy Book, all the handy work of that inde- 
fatigable worker, Mr. Andrew Lang. 

To the one who is the happy possessor of all of Mr. Lang’s 
series of fairy tales it would seem unnecessary and futile to 
expect more. But such work as Folk Lore is in a state of con- 
stant evolution, and we may expect fresh and vigorous fruitage 
for years to come. This is right and proper, for as long as there 
are young ears to listen, so long must there be such delightful 
stories to read into them. We trust that parents will always 
remain, in part at least, susceptible to the pleasures of the Fairy 
story, for so soon as they shall fall from this estate, then appears 
a doleful time for the children, and the parents, we believe, lose 
a material food for sustaining youth. 

All nations have been put under contribution for the con- 
tents of this new volume—Africa, Lithunia, France, Germany, 
Greece, and other lands. The translators are Mrs. Dent, Mrs. 
Lang, Miss Lang, Miss Eleanor Sellar, Miss Blackley. The 
Three Sons of Hali is from the last century “Cabinet des Fées.” 

The Fairy Story is susceptible of unlimited combinations 
and endless re-arrangement, always resulting in apparently a 
new reading. It is quite possible for a Lang to so juggle with 
his material as to produce an entirely new collection of Folk 
story every month and never repeat himself. So he has done 
here, and we are sure every one of the tales will please whomso- 
ever reads. : 

The illustrations are all that the most critical could desire. 
The Ogre is awful to behold. The others are all that the expert 
in the lore of the underworld could imagine. 


The Grey Fairy Book. 


Marcus Aurelius Antonius, His Meditations Concerning Himself. Trans- 
lated by Merie Casaubon, and now edited with Introduction by W 
H. D. Rouse. New York: WH. P. Dutton & Co. London: J. M. Dent 
& Co. Price, $3.00. 
“Short is the little that remains to thee of life. Znve as on. 
a mountain. For it makes no difference whether a man lives 
there or here, if he lives everywhere in the world as in a eivil 
community. Let men see, let them know, a real man lives as he 
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-was meant to live. If they can not endure him, let them kill 
him. For that is better than to live as men do.” 

Such thoughts as these did this old Pagan Emperor have, 
and yet deprived of friends and children, surrounded by design- 
ing enemies, waited upon by fawning sycophants, he still found 
time for these meditations and for the writing of them. 


Dean Farrar, in one of his most scholarly essays, says: - 


“And when I thus think of him, I know not whether the whole 
of heathen antiquity, out of its gallery of stately and royal fig- 
ures, can furnish a nobler, or purer, or more lovable picture 
than that of this crowned philosopher and laurelled hero, who 
was yet one of the humblest and one of the most enlightened of 
all ancient ‘seekers after God.’ ” 

We cannot imagine any one’s book shelves near filled or 
well filled with any one of these old worthies absent. Epictetus 
and Marcus Aurelius represent the yearnings of the Pagan 
world for that Truth which they saw only from afar away and 
dimly; yet through that “Light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world,” though they knew it not. 

The binding of this splendid edition is classical in design 
and motive; the paper and type are appropriate, the illustra- 
tions from bust and bas-relief are magnificent, the price is rea- 
sonable. Every lover of fine editions will certainly purchase 
this. 


The Old Testament for Learners. 
The New Testament for Learners, 

By Dr. Wi. Oort, Prof. of Oriental Languages at Amsterdam, and Dr. 

I. Hookyaas, Pastor at Amsterdam. With the assistance of Dr. A. 

Kuenen, Prof. of Theology at Leiden. Sunday School Editions. 

Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Price, $1.50 each. 

No doubt a large amount of learning is set forth in these 
volumes, but unfortunately it is largely of the character, which 
might perhaps be summed up by Mark Twain as comprising 
“those things which aren’t so.” Why the “Sunday School 
workers” for whom these books-are intended, should be obliged 
to combat with all the myths, superstitions, impossible legends 
and absurd fancies which the company of authors find in the 
Seriptures of the Old and New Testament, is, past our under- 
standing. Moreover the practical adaptability of,the volume. for 
Sunday School use may perhaps be gathered from the fact: that 
the Old Testament volume consists of more than 1,100 pages, 
while that of the New Testameut fills 760 pages, and pages of 
many lines and considerable width. We regret that we, are 
unable to find hardly any redeeming feature of the publication, 
except that it seems to give in comparatively simple language 
the latest result of the intellectual position in which certain 
Duteh writers about the Bible found themselves at the.time the 
work was sent to the press. 


ONE HARDLY EXPECTS to find something altogether new in 


Bibles, but an edition just published by the Oxford University 


Press, to which the name of The T’wo Version Edition has. been 
given, is, to our mind, the best solution that has yet been made, 
of the problem, how the revised version can be used in connec- 
tion with the authorized text conveniently and in such way that 
one is not obliged to read twice for each verse. The arrangement 
of this edition is that by following the authorized text, print- 
ing the usual references in a centre column and using the mar- 
gins for the varying readings of the revised, the reader has, in 
plain, simple text before him, all the helps that are furnished 
for Bible study, by the use of a reference Authorized Bible 
combined with the revised. version. Only a few minutes are 
required to place firmly in memory the style of the abbreviations 
and references which permit one to use the book intelligently. 
The copy of the edition sent to us is a fair sample of the perfect 
book making which is always turned out of the Oxford Press 
warehouse. It is/printed on the beautiful India paper, which 
was discovered and made famous by the Oxford Press, and 
which serves to present the Bible in brevier type with the centre 
references and the special side references to the revised version, 
all in compass, including the binding, of a thickness of less than 
an inch. The copy submitted to us is bound in Alaska seal, 
Jeather lined, silk sewed, very flexible and most beautiful. It is 
described as No. 0963x and the price is placed at $7.50. There 
are however, other editions ranging in price from the cheapest, 
bound in cloth boards at $2.00, to the genuine levant at $10.50, 
and the same containing the Concordance at $11.50, the prices 
being net. 


Do to-pay’s duty, fight to-day’s temptation, and do not weaken. 


and distract yourself by looking forward to things which you can 
not see and could not understand if you saw them.—Charles Kingsley. 
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HELPS ON THE 
Sunday School Lessons 


JOINT DIOCESAN SERIES.—_THE CATECHISM. 


MY DUTY TOWARDS MY NEIGHBOR. 


For tHe Sunpay Next Brerore ADVENT. 


C= plan of interpretation which we have already applied to 
the Commandments, by which the Christian is to understand 
them in the light of the higher law of love, applies so obviously 
to the last six commandments which are summed up in “My 
Duty toward my Neighbor,” that it seems hardly necessary to 
enlarge upon the subject. It is perhaps well, however, to remind 
children that the importance of a right faith, which is strenu- 
ously insisted upon by the Church, does not at all mean that 
there is not a corresponding importance of a right life. Faith is 
the key note of life. If faith is real, it must show itself in the 
life. Nothing could be more true than that “Faith without 
works is dead being alone.” <A dead faith is that faith which 
is possessed by the devils. They, we are told, “believe and 
tremble.” So also the Christian who accepts with his intellect ; 
all the articles of the Christian faith and is therefore eminently ° 
orthodox, but yet who swindles his neighbors, or justly bears the 
reputation of being harsh, unloving, stingy, or even more grossly 
sinful, cannot hope that his undoubted orthodoxy will lead him 
to a better fate for eternity than that provided for the orthodox | 
devils. 

Indeed one of the saddest features of modern Christianity 
is that it is easy to see Christians in almost any community 
who are faithful in their attendance upon chureh service, and 
who purport to be in a way pillars of the local church, but who 
are yet most dismal failures as examples to the community in 
which their lives may be east. The harm done to Christianity ~ 
by such believing Christians who do not show forth their faith 
in their life, is beyond computation. It has driven many a soul 
away from Christianity altogether, as being a system responsible 
for producing hypocrites, and has led them to seek the greatest 
good in the passing pleasures of this world, or in the intellectual 
despair of Agnosticism. 

The beginning of the statement of “My Duty toward my 
Neighbor” is a paraphrase of the Golden Rule as applying to 
all men. The next clauses relative to the duty toward father 
and mother, the civil authority, all governors, teachers, spiritual 
pastors, and master's, and all betters, is the Christian summary 
of the fifth commandment. The family is easily expanded into 
the civil authority, which represents the nation as one large 
family, in which the needs of one are the needs of all, and the 
needs of all are the needs of each one; and even more truly is the 
family expanded into the Church, which is the Divine family, 
and into which the child is born in Baptism. The fatherhood of 
God implies the motherhood of the Church. Without mother- 
hood there can be no fatherhood. The Church is the mother of 
all baptized, because she is the bride of Christ. 

“To hurt nobody;” how simply does this paraphrase the 
sixth, seventh, and ninth commandments. Sins forbidden by 
each of these commandments are sins which “hurt,” and hurt 
very keenly. Truth and justice in all temporal affairs are the 
requirements of the eighth commandment as truly as is it re- 
quired to keep from picking and stealing. Temperance, sober- 
ness, and chastity are the requirements again of the seventh 
commandment, while the tenth is fully summed up in the end- 
ing of the statement of the duty, “Not to covet nor desire other 
men’s goods; but to learn and labor truly to get mine own living 
and to do my duty in that state of life unto which it shall 
please God to call me.” 


THE HELPFULNESS OF THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 


Ou! THE grand old words of the Apostles’ Creed! How often, 
when wearied and distracted with the din of petty but bitter con- 
troversy, have I said the dear old words with a swelling heart, feel- 
ing, Here is my war-song; here is my chant of praise; here are the 
simple, glorious eternal facts on which I build my salvation. Yes; 
doctrine is precious; controversy is often needful. But there is some- 
thing before doctrine, and that is History; there is something more 
blessed than controversy, and that is Faith—W. Walsham How, D.D. 


THE FLORENTINE MISERICORDIA. 


By W. Tuornton Parker, M. D., Broruer or THE GUILD oF 


Mercy. 3 

Ca charity manifests itself in various ways. Its 

blessings reach from the simplest act, the. kindly look, to 
the giving up of treasure and life; by the child or adult, by the 
congregation, the city, the State, or the Nation. The value of 
the charity is estimated, not by human judges, but by the final 
decision of the Court of Heaven. The widow’s mite or the 
sinner’s ointment receives at last the estimate of its real, and 
not the apparent value. 


The Misericordia is an ancient form transmitted to modern 
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time that the work of the Misericordia shone forth in all its 
splendor. The heroism and self-sacrificing devotion of the 
members were admirable. Never sparing themselves, laboring 
day and night, carrying those attacked to the hospital, and in 
burying the dead, and by their ardent zeal which knew no re- 
pose, they became the benefactors of the city. 

: The Fraternity in the early days consisted of seventy-two 
members, in remembrance of the seventy-two sent forth by our 
Saviour. When the Society increased in number these seventy- 
two became the governing body, known as Capi di Guardia, 
chiefs or captains. The President of the Society is chosen by 
these officers. The Society is divided into two classes, the 
Giornanti, or daily workers, who are the regular staff of the 
fraternity, and the probationers, who work also, but who remain 
on trial until by their zeal and services they deserve to pass 
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BROTHERS OF THE MISERICORDIA ON THEIR, WORK OF MERCY, 


times through unbroken deeds of Christian beauty fostered by 
the religion of to-day—the same religion which created and 
nurtured it and which will aid it for all time. 

The Misericordia had its human origin in the piety of 
Pietro Borsi, who in 1240 persuaded his young companions to 
agree that any one of them who used blasphemous language 
should pay a fine for the assistance of sick or wounded persons; 
from that time the Brothers of Merey have existed in Florence. 

“Qui credit in Domino—Misericordiam diligit. 

“Mitte nobis Domine spirituum humilitatis charitatis et 
fortitudinis. 

“Misericordis Misericordiam consequentur.” 

These are some of the mottoes which have throughout the 
centuries animated their deeds of benevolence. 

In the year 1325, a dreadfui plague broke out in Florence. 
It lasted many months and devastated the city. It is ecom- 
puted that more than 100,000 persons died of it. It was at this 


into the class Giornanti. Besides these there are a number of 
members known as volunteers. 

The bell of the Misericordia rings twice a day—shortly 
after sunrise, and at the Ave Maria. All who are on duty 
arrive immediately, and, putting on their black robes, go forth 
on their daily errands. The sick poor who are not taken to the 
hospital, are nursed by the brethren in their own houses, who 
if necessary watch by them all night, sometimes for months 
together. In case of any accident or sudden death, the bell is 
rung at any hour, day or night, and immediately the Gornants 
hasten to the scene-of the disaster, always accompanied by a 
Capi di Guardia, who gives the orders, also by a priest, if one 
should be required by a sudden or impending death. 

“The stranger in Florence will soon encounter, in the 
course of his walks about the city, an uncouth figure, enveloped 
in a black robe, the face and head covered with a hood, in which 
are spaces for the eyes. He goes about soliciting alms, never 
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speaking, but inciting attention by rattling the box which he 
carries. The disguise is so perfect that a man would not detect 
his father under it. This person, who may be the wealthiest 
nobleman in Florence, perhaps the Grand Duke himself, is a 
member of the Brotherhood of Mercy, engaged in collecting 
charity, voluntarily or imposed as a penance by his father con- 
fessor. This institution, which had its origin in the thirteenth 
century, and was then substantially what it is now, is one of 
the forms in which the spirit of religion mitigated the rigor of 
feudal distinctions and enforced the perfect equality of all 
men before God. It is an association composed, mainly, of the 
wealthy and prosperous classes, whose duty it is to nurse the 
sick, 10 aid those who have been injured by accident, and to 
secure decent burial to the poor and the friendless. They are 
summoned by the sound of a bell, and, when its warning voice 
is heard, the gay guest glides from the ball-room or dinner- 


BROTHER OF TITE FRATERNITY OF MISERICORDIA, 
; | With Alms Box. | 


party, slips on his black robe, and aids, perhaps, in sd eae i 
the hospital some poor laborer who has broken his leg te 
fall from a scaffold, and waits to assist the surgeon pe Cra 
in their care of the patient. Such institutions, worthy ot aire 
and imitation at all times, were invaluable at the period Ww = 
they were founded, and they are always to be Sebeaehtt 2 i 
eredit of the Romish Church, which so cearetully guarc ec - i 
principle of humanity against the encroachments of Senta oc a 
jing the middle ages, and thus helped to prevent ieee ate et 
freedom from being trampled out by the iron heel of nobility 
-(Hillard’s Sia Months in Italy). 
There are no longer street frays in Florence to make the 

charitable succor of the Misericordia a thing of aoe ee 
sity, and the litters are no longer carried by the et hea : 
hands of laboring men snatching a moment for charity ou is 
their hard day’s labors. It is said that all eee, “ ne 
very highest, form part of the Society nowadays ; called : : . 
bell when their services are wanted in all the fee te) a 
city, prince and artisan taking their turns alike, and it may 
spel undertaking 1s carried out with a firm faithfulness 
at once to tradition and to Christian charity. 

| The dress is in reality no sign of mysterious shame and 
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The Brothers often nurse as well as carry the sick. 
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expiation, but merely a precaution. “The Grand Duke wore the 
black robe and hood as a member of the Campagnia della Mis- 
ervcordia; which Brotherhood included all ranks of men. If 
an accident takes place their office is to raise the sufferer and 
bear him tenderly to the hospital. If a fire breaks out, it is 
one of their functions to repair to the spot and render their 
assistance and protection. It is also among their commonest 
offices to attend and console the sick, and they neither receive 
money nor eat nor drink in any house they visit for this purpose. 
Those who are on duty for the time are called together, at a 
moment’s notice by the tolling of the great bell in the tower; 
and it is said that the Grand Duke might be seen at this sound, 
to rise from his seat at table, and quietly withdraw to attend the 
summons” (Dickens, Notes on Italy). 

The Misericordia continues faithful to its work of six cen- 
turies. At a sound from the Campanile of the Cathedral the 
Giornanti, or day worker, hastens to the residence in the Piazza 
to learn his duties from the Captains, or Capi di Guardia; a 
half-hour glass is turned to mark the interval between the sum- 
mons and his arrival. Every Giornanti is provided with his 
long black dress,.and the hood which covers his face, only leav- 
ing holes for the eyes, so that he may not be recognized when 
upon his labor of merey. The Captain repeats the words, 
“Fratelli, prepariamoct a fare quest opera di Misericordia’ ; 
(“Brothers, let us prepare to perform this work of mercy”); 
and, kneeling down, he adds, “Mitte nobis, Domine charitatem, 
humilitatem, et fortitudinem”; to which the rest reply, “Ut 
in hoc opere te sequamur.’ After a prayer the Captain exhorts 
the brethren to repeat a Paler Noster and Ave Maria for the 
benefit of the sick and afflicted; then four of the number take 
the litter on their shoulders, and, preceded by their Captain, 
the rest follow, bearing the burden in turns, and repeating 
every time, when another set take it up, “May God reward you!” 
To which those who are relieved answer, “Go in peace.” 

When sent for by a sick person, the brothers assist in dress- 
ing the patient, and carry him down to the litter, whereon he is 
gently and carefully laid. The Brethren sometimes act as sick 
nurses, to which office they are trained; but they may never 
receive any remuneration, nor taste anything except a cup of 
cold water. As the Brothers of the Miseriedrdia passed along 
the streets of Florence, all persons formerly raised their hats 
revyerentially; but this custom has not been generally observed 
during the last few years. 

The Society is composed of seventy-two Captains or Capi 
di Guardia. Every day fifty Giornanti, or members of the 
Society who are pledged to be in attendance each on a given day 
of the week, are in readiness to earry the sick to the hospital 
and perform the other duties of the Misericordia. 

What the Florentine Misericordia has inaugurated and so 
gloriously maintained, the Guild of Mercy in the Anglican 
Communion, aims to accomplish. The terrible calamity at 
Galveston is proof enough that such blessed charity can find 
work to do. In every city and town every day the services of 
the Guild of Merey are needed and would be appreciated. We 
aim to establish, in New York first, a House of Merey for the 
reception of the dead, the dying, and the injured; with a food 
charity for infants, an ice charity, and a motor ambulance. 
The work awaits the encouragement which wealth gives when 
the spirit of charity moves the heart of those who are able to set 
the blessed agencies in motion. 


3ur is solitude less dangerous in our spiritual warfare than 
company ? Self is with us, and the devil may be with us, 
too, in the closet, as well as in the social gathering. Castle-building, 
with all its odious train of self-flatteries and self-complacencies; tlte 
fretting over any little wound which our vanity may have received, 
until it begins to fester and look serious; the mental aggravation of 
a slight er insult, by allowing the thoughts to dwell on it until it 
fills the field of view in a manner perfectly absurd; the discomposure 
about worldly cares which is always increased by solitary pondering 
of them; all- these, together with many coarser and baser 
thoughts which I need not mention, are the temptations of solitude; 
and the moment we pass out of the sight and hearing of men, we 
enter into this new circle of snares.—Dean Goulburn. 


“A RELIGION without a positive dogmatic basis is no religion in 
the Christian sense, and the herald of Christ that cannot put into 
his message the positiveness of Christ as a teacher had better be 
silent. Guesses at truth are worthless in ‘the struggle to bring souls 
to Him who said: ‘I am the Truth.’ Apostles and evangelists of 
old conquered because they offered a positive remedy for the con- 
fusions and negations of the pagan world.” 
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Eve’s Paradise 


By Mrs. Bray. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Lost. 


“Gone, and the light gone with her, and left me in shadow here! 
Gone—flitted away, 
Taken the stars from the night, and the sun from the day ; 
Gone, and a cloud in my heart, and a storm in the air! 
Flown to the East or the West, flitted I know not. where.” 
—TENNYSON. 


E THE meantime, the consternation at Moina can be better 
imagined than described. 

At four o’clock, according to orders, the boatman went 
across for the children; but no children were there. He waited 
till five o’clock, and then seeing nothing of them, made inquiries 
at their usual haunts, but found that they had not been seen 
since the morning. 

At last he returned to Moina. “Cannot find the young 
ladies!” repeated Margaret, when the servant came in with the 
message. ‘What does he mean?’ 

She was not alarmed, for such a thing as their being lost 
never entered her head. 

However, she at once went out to speak with him, and he 
described to her how he had inquired everywhere, and could hear 
nothing of them. 

Margaret immediately put on her things, and, accompanied 
by some of the servants, went at once across to the mainland. 
Inquiries were made in every direction; but impossible though 
it seemed, no one had seen or heard anything of the children. 

Margaret grew seriously uneasy, and blamed herself for 
letting them be so long alone. 

“They cannot have wandered on along the beach to the Gull 
Rocks, can they?” said one of the fishermen. “The caves there 
are very dangerous.” 

“Never!” exclaimed Margaret, with her heart standing still. 
“Tt is five miles, and they know that they are not allowed to go 
anywhere but on the beach here. I am sure that they would not 
have gone.” 

Still, a party was sent out; 
beach for miles around was searched; but no children. 

Margaret never returned to Moina that night. The days 
are long in Scotland, and half the night she wandered up and 
down by the landing-place, and only when it was at last too 
dark to see any more would she consent to rest in the fisher- 
man’s cottage till morning. If from utter weariness she some- 
times closed her eyes for a moment, it was only to start up 
thinking she had heard voices, only again to be disappointed. 
As early as she could she sent off a telegram to Sir Jasper; he 
and Owen were expected in the evening, but she felt that she 
could not wait. 

They arrived about twelve o’clock, and by that time the 
news had spread far and wide, and Margaret had at last received 
some tidings of the children. The flyman at Kilraven said he 
had driven “twa bairns twa three miles along the road.” 

They drove there at once, and interviewed the man; but, 
owing to Elsie’s precautions, they did not think of the children 
going to the station, and so wasted hours more in a fruitless 
search inland. 

It was Owen at last who suggested it, “Could they have 
gone anywhere by train?’ 

“Tmpossible!” said Margaret. 
have for going anywhere?” 

That Elsie had run away with Eve she never thought. 

“Anyhow, we will inquire,” said Sir Jasper, who realised 
more and more how dear Eve had become to him. 

There they met with further news. The porter, who had 
lifted Eve into the train, was able to tell them all about it. The 
description he gave of the children left no doubt; but what 
puzzled them very much was his saying that they were in charge 
of an elderly lady, who had given him a shilling to lift the 
young lady in. 

“Had some one stolen them ?” 

They made inquiries at the booking-office as to what tickets 
had been taken, but here they could get no information, owing 
to Elsie’s having provided herself with the return halves. 


the caves were searched; the 


“What reason could they 
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Sir Jasper telegraphed all down the line, but could hear 
nothing. : 

“Tt scarcely seems possible,” said Margaret; “but could | 
Elsie have taken Eve home with her for fear they should be 
parted ?” 

No one thought it likely, but it was a comfort to have any 
suggestion made. 

Owen at once wrote a telegram to Priscilla and sent it off. 

Then they waited with what patience they could for the 
answer. 

Folks do not hurry themselves in out-of-the-way pinceee in 
Scotland, and it was three hours before the answer came. 

Owen tore open the envelope, whilst Jasper looked over his 
shoulder. 


Margaret turned away, for she was sick with suspense, and 
dared not face another disappointment. 

“Both children here quite safe.” 

Then Margaret did what she had not done for years, burst 
into tears. The long dried fountain flowed over with tears 
which she did not know how to stop. 

On Monday morning Priscilla’s letter to Margaret arrived, 
and also one for Owen. 

The letters caused the most intense astonishment, and 
Owen, who knew his aunt, was puzzled to think what Elsie could 
have said.-» 


The letter to Margaret was written in the most formal way, 
in Priscilla’s very best handwriting, in copper plate style, a 
handwriting fit for a copy-book, but subverly devoid of any ex- 
pression of sympathy. 


“Miss Priscilla Fairfax presents her compliments to Mrs. 
Vernon, and begs to intorm her that the child in her charge, and 
of whom she was evidently unworthy to have the care, is now 
in safe hands. Her niece; Elizabeth, felt compelled to rescue 
her from a state of heathendom, and bring her to a Christian 
home. Although regretting her niece has acted in a somewhat 
hasty manner, she camnot Altomether blame her, as it would have 
been impossible to ledve her friend in a household, where she is 
kept from privileges: which are not denied ‘to the very meanest 
in the land. Miss Fairfax ¢arnestly hopes that Sir Jasper Mar- 
tindale will not remove his ward from her care; should he how- 
ever attempt to do so, Miss Fairfax will feel compelled to appeal 
to the Society for the Prevention of, Cruelty to Children, as it 
is quite impossible to allow her to return to what is virtually a 
life imprisonment.” 

The letter to Owen was in a different style, though not less 
severe. F 

“Dear Nephew,” it began, “It is with pain and grief to me 
that I write to you, who are an ordained minister, on such a mat- 
ter as forms the subject of this letter. Elsie has very properly 
brought that poor misguided child Eve to me. I tremble when 


”? 


I think how you have neglected your duties; duties which Eliza- 


beth has nobly fulfilled in consequence of the training which I 
have given her. Never:did I believe that the child would have 
repaid my efforts so abundantly. She tells me that you and Mrs. 
Vernon refused to allow Eve to be christened, that you gave her 
no course of religious instruction, but contented yourself, you a 
minister, with a few words of occasional conversation. That 
when Elizabeth consulted you as to Eve learning her catechism, 
you replied that there was ‘time enough.’ Oh, my nephew, let 
me plead with you! Suppose that poor child had. died suddenly, 
and had‘ never learned her catechism, you would have had to 
answer for it. The child is now in my charge, and I decline to 
give her up. According to Elizabeth, she is again to be immured 
in her prison home, and not permitted to learn anything; this 
cannot be allowed. There are laws in England, and to them I 
shall appeal. When I think of all the poor child has undergone 
I shudder, and ask myself if this is a Christian land ? 

“T may add that I am much astonished and pleased at find- 
ing how much instruction Elizabeth has givem'to her friend. 
She could scarcely have been in better hands.” 

“Just what I thought,” said Owen, smiling at the want of 
logic in his aunt’s letter, although secretly a little vexed, and a 
good deal hurt at Elsie’s want of trust in him, and utterly at a 
loss to understand the extraordinary account she must have 
given of his conduct in the matter. He telegraphed to his aunt 
that he should return the next day, but refused to allow Mar- 
garet to reply to a letter which, if it had not been written under 
a misapprehension, would have been a most impertinent one, 
and with her permission took possession of it. 

It was quite impossible for Margaret to leave Moina at once, 
and indeed they came to the conclusion that perhaps it was just 


‘right to her. 
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‘as well that she should wait until Owen had talked matters over 
-with his aunt. 

fy Phat, he should entirely convince her when she had once 
made up her mind he did not expect; but he hoped to be able to 
show that matters were not quite so bad as Elsie appeared to 
‘have made out. 

Sir Jasper said little. He would not acknowledge how bit- 
terly disappointed he was. In the last few months Eve had 
‘grown strangely dear to him; her very avoidance of him at- 
‘tracted him as she never had done before, and he never had 
eared so much or tried so hard to win her affections as when 
‘they seemed to be on the wane. Though she was barely four- 
‘teen she looked very much more, she was taller than many girls 
“of sixteen, and there was a curious mixture in her of childish- 
ness and womanliness that was singularly attractive. 

She had belonged to him, she was his, no one else had a 
And now she had left him as though he did not 
exist, and had no part in her life. : 

All his pet theories were swept away. His work of years 

: : ; a. : 
was gone. His castles in the air demolished, there was nothing 
‘left to him but a bitter sense of failure. 

Margaret was right when she had said, “Let some stronger 
‘love come into her heart, and be it for good, or be it for evil, 
-she will follow it.” 

What had his training done for Eve, how had his sole mo- 
‘tive power—love—guided her life ? 

What were the luxuries he had heaped upon her, what were 
wealth or beauties of art? 

Nothing, absolutely nothing. Like threads to be snapt 
‘asunder by this new and stronger child love which had come into 
‘her life. 

She had never been taught to obey because it was right, so 
it was nothing to her to disobey, nothing to deceive, nothing to 
leave the love that had been lavished on her for years. 

What Sir Jasper did not realize was that to Eve it was like 
‘leaving the -starvation of the soul for a full satisfaction, like 
going from darkness to light. 

Who could blame her? 

His attempts to turn the matter off lightly were not very 
successful, though he tried to make a joke of it. “Everything,” 
he said, “went on perfectly as long as my wishes were carried 
‘out. ‘All this:trouble has taken place as soon as I was persuaded 
to break through my plans for Eve. Indeed,” he continued, “I 
think there is more to be said for my system than yours, Owen. 
What have you to plead for such an arch plotter and ringleader 
cas Miss Elsie?” 

“T own that I am very much disappointed,” said Owen, “but 
at the same time I do not admit that you are right. Elsie has 
certainly made a great blunder, but perhaps it is a little my 
fault that-she has so misunderstood me. 

“A eeording to her own lights she has acted, and,” he added 
a little bitterly, “if she really believed all she appears to have 
said of me, perhaps she was right.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Evsig HAS MISGIVINGS. 


‘And hymns of joy proclaim through Heaven 
The triumph of a soul forgiven.” 
—‘‘Paradise and the Peri,’’ Moorn. 


™ LSLE did not feel quite so happy in her mind the next even- 
ing about the time her uncle was expected, and she did not 


go to.the station as usual to meet him. 


She began to be afraid that she had not given her aunt 


_ quite a true impression of the way in which Eve had been 


brought up. At first she had been so excited that she searcely 
knew what-she said, and only wanted to find a full excuse for 


_ what she had done. Now that she was calm, she was astonished 


to find how indignant she felt on hearing Aunt Priscilla speak 
in the way-she did against Mrs. Vernon and even against Owen. 
She had learnt to love Margaret dearly, and as she recalled the 
unweartying kindness and affection she had shown her, she felt 
utterly ashamed of herself. The things she had said herself 
seemed so much worse when repeated by her aunt, and, as is 
‘usual, every incident grew a little and seemed a little worse with 
‘each repetition. Elsie tried to make matters better, but it was 
too late now. She had set a ball rolling which she was power- 
less to stop, and it grew and grew with terrible rapidity. 

“And only think,” Aunt Priscilla was saying to the doctor’s 
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wife as Elsie came into the room, “they shut that child up in 
that lonely place, she was allowed no one to play with, she was 
forced to spend hours over that heathenish instrument, the vio- 
lin. Whether they actually ill-treated her I don’t know, but one 
cannot tell.” 

“Oh, Aunt Priscilla,” burst in Elsie, “Mrs. Vernon was 
most awfully kind to Eve, and she loves her like anything.” 

“Oh, poor dear,” said Mrs. Dawson, “she has learnt to love 
her chains.” 


“They were not chains,” said Elsie indignantly, “and I have 
never met any one so nice as Mrs. Vernon in the whole world, 
and I love her better than any one except Uncle Owen.” 

“Well, Elizabeth, that is a grateful speech after all I have 
done for you, and as to Mrs. Vernon, I am only saying what you 
said. Remember I have your own words to go upon.” 

“T never said she was cruel to Eve.” 

“No more did I; but you told me you would not be surprised 
if they shut her up at Moina again, and let no one go near her; 
and if that is not cruel, I don’t know what is.” 

“T never meant it like that,” said Elsie in despair. 

“What a dreadful woman she must be,” said Mrs. Dawson, 
“to take advantage of a poor-little innocent girl. Why, it’s just 
like that horrible story of a German boy who was shut up in a 
dungeon in the dark for fourteen years till they nearly made 
him an idiot.” 


“She is not a dreadful woman,” said Elsie, stamping her 
foot, “and you are dreadful to say so. She is just the dearest 
and kindest woman that ever lived.” 

Elsie rushed out of the room and fled upstairs. 

Margaret’s sweet tender face rose before her, she remem- 
bered -how lovingly Margaret had sometimes held her in her 
arms, she had dreamy recollections of her kissing her in bed 
when she was half asleep. 

What had she been doing? What had she been saying to 
make Aunt Priscilla think as she did? 

Elsie could not recall her words; she had poured them forth 
in such haste, and really they did not seem so bad at the time. 
How could she think that Aunt Priscilla would treasure them 
up and bring them out in this terrible way. 

It was cruel of her—it was a shame! 

Perhaps when Uncle Owen came he would be able to put 
things to rights; but how could she ever tell him what she had 
said or make him understand? Of Aunt Priscilla’s letters Elsie 
knew nothing or she would have been much more miserable. 
Eve was still in bed, too exhausted to get up, and, much to 
Elsie’s surprise, Aunt Priscilla let her stay there without at- 
tempting to persuade her to move, and looking after her with a 
tenderness that Elsie could not understand. 

By eight o’clock that evening Elsie’s courage had com- 
pletely melted away, and she felt that she could not—no, she 
really could not meet Uncle Owen that night. 

“May I go to bed?” she said to her aunt. 

“Certainly, if you like,” she said; “there’s no knowing what 
you may wish to do. If I want you to go to bed early, it’s ‘Oh, 
mayn’t I stop up.” 

“T am tired,” said Elsie, and truthfully, for the mental 
strain, to which she was quite unaccustomed, had told a good 
deal upon her. 

A quarter of an hour later Owen came in. 
were to ask how Eve was and then for Elsie. 

“Blizabeth has gone to bed,” said Aunt Priscilla. 

“Ashamed of her naughtiness, I suppose,” said Owen. 

“Considering her age,” said Aunt Priscilla, “I think Eliza- 
beth has acted with great discretion.” 

“My dear aunt,” said Owen, “you do not mean to say that 
you have believed all the nonsense that little excited monkey 
has evidently talked.” 

“No nonsense at all, Owen; the child has done credit to my 
teaching. I do not mean it was right for her to run away; but, 
considering all things, she was not altogether wrong.” 

“And you believe that Eve was badly treated and not cared 
for; and that I took no interest in her, and refused to allow her 
to be christened!” 

“Tt looks like it.” 

“Aunt Priscilla, I shall be glad if you will go and tell Elsie 
I wish her to come down; we must have this cleared up to- 
night.” 

“And you would have me fetch the poor child out of her 
bed?” 

“T do not suppose she has gone to bed yet,” said Owen 
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coldly; “and if she has she must get up and dress and come 
down.” ; 

' When Owen spoke like that Aunt Priscilla never disputed 
what he said. She got up and stalked out of the room, straight 
upstairs and opened Elsie’s door. g 

The child was only half undressed and sitting on the edge 
of the bed. 

. “Elizabeth, your uncle wishes you to come down and speak 
to him.” 

Elsie turned white. “Is he very angry?” she said. 

Aunt Priscilla was vexed in her own mind; she had sundry 
misgivings as to whether she had given too much credence to 
Elsie’s words that first evening, knowing as she did that when 
Miss Elsie was excited she hardly knew what she said. 

“T do not know,” she answered; “he seems to think that you 
have not been quite correct in what you have told me. You had 
better make haste down at once. Don’t keep him waiting; put 
on your dressing-gown and come.” 

Elsie put on her red dressing-gown, the only bright-colored 
garment she possessed, and looking prettier than Owen had ever 
seen her, the little trembling culprit stood before him. 

He did not attempt to kiss her, and it was the first time in 
her life Elsie had seen him look really stern. Little she knew 
how hard it was for him to resist taking his pet child on his knee 
and forgiving her. 

Aunt Priscilla sat down in a hard upright chair, without a 
word of encouragement. 

“Now, Elsie,” said Owen, “I wish to hear what explanation 
you have to give as to your conduct.” 

Elsie held up her head and tried to face her uncle boldly. 

“T ran away with Eve because she couldn’t be christened or 
taught anything at Moina. Aunt Priscilla thinks I did right,” 
she added a little defiantly. 

“Possibly,” said Owen sarcastically, “perhaps she based her 
opinion upon false statements. Aunt Priscilla, will you be so 
,good as to tell me what Elsie told you?” 

“Elizabeth told me you took no trouble about Eve, that she 
was not allowed to.be taught anything, that she was not allowed 
to be christened, and would be probably shut up again.” 

“And altogether she gave you the impression that Eve was 
unkindly treated.” 

“Certainly she did.” 

“Ts this true, Elsie?” 

Was it her uncle speaking, his voice sounded so stern. 

“TI never meant her to think so,” said Elsie, growing red. 

“T am not asking what you meant, I am asking what you 
said.” 

“T never said it just like that, you know I did not, Aunt 
_ Priscilla. I only. meant, indeed Uncle Owen, I only meant that 
you did not talk to her much, and that you did not seem to care 


about her being christened, and never asked anything about it.” - 


“Perhaps I had my reasons for not asking anything about 
it; I did not expect that you would doubt me. Now, think 
before you answer, did I ever forbid you to talk to Eve?” 

“No!” slowly, and with her head hanging down. 

“Nid I not talk to you about Eve? did I not advise you a 
great deal as to what you should teach her ?” 

“Yes! uncle.” 

“Did you ever know Mrs. Vernon to say an unkind word to 
Eye? did you ever see her treated except with the utmost love 
from every one? Indeed, did-you ever yourself receive anything 
at Moina’ but the tenderest love and kindness ?” 

Elsie was almost too ashamed to ia but she murmured 
“No! {99 

“And yet you were the cause of your aunt writing this letter 
to Mrs. Vernon.” 

He read the letter slowly -aloud, whilst Elsie wished the 
floor would open and swallow her up. 

Even Aunt Priscilla was sorry she had not written in more 
courteous language. 

“You never wrote that, aunt?” the child cried at last. 
it was unjust, very unjust.” 

“Tf I was unjust, Elizabeth, you it are to blame.” 

“Unele, I cannot bear it, you can never forgive me,” 
Elsie burst into a passion of tears. 

Then Owen relented; he took the tired sobbing child on to 
his knee.’ “My poor little woman, if we could only see the conse- 
quences of the foolish, hasty words we say, perhaps we should 
be more careful.” 

Elsie sobbed on, though a little comforted at feeling her 
uncle loved her still. She really did not know herself how to 
account for all the things she had said, and was too young to 
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explain how she had thought aud thought till her imagination 
had run riot, and she had made up whole histories to herself, 
until she had come to believe them. All she thought now was 


‘that she was the most miserable child that had ever existed. 


Perhaps her uncle understood it all, better than she did 
herself. He forgave her freely, and then seeing that she was. 
worn out with excitement and tears, and was wanting a word 
alone with him without her aunt, he lifted her in his arms, for 
after all she was but a mite for her age, and carried her upstairs. 

“Let me say my prayers to you as I used to do when I was 
little and had been naughty.” 

Elsie sobbed them out to him, and then she felt herself for- 
given. 

[To be Continued. ] 
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Family Fireside 


THE WIVES OF THE FISHERS. 


THE boats of the fishers meet the wind 
And spread their canvas wide, 

And with bows low set and taffrails wet 
Skim onward side by side. 


The wives of the fishers watch from shore, 
And though the sky be blue, 

They breathe a prayer into the air 
As the boats go from view. 


gas The wives of the fishers wait on shore 
With faces full of fright, 
And the waves roll in with deafening din 
Through the tempestuous night. 


The boats of the fishers come at dawn, 
Cast up by a scornful sea, 

But the fishermen come not again, 
Though the wives watch ceaselessly. 


FRANK H. SWes5t. 
/ 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, 
WAITING ON GOD. 
By tHe Rev. Dr. J. C. Quryy. 
“Come ye yourselves apart into a desert and rest awhile” ‘(Mark vi. 81). 


HERE is one thing I am afraid that we, as Christians, do: 

not take care to do regularly. ‘I mean: we do not recognize 
the importance of seasons of retirement to quietly wait upon 
God in prayer, reading of the Holy Scriptures, and meditation. 

There can be no question, but that we ought to set apart 
daily a regular season for this “waiting on God.” 

Methinks I hear a busy brother say: “I have so much to: 
do; there are so many things demanding attention.” No doubt 
of it, my busy friend, but ought not the most important interest 
receive first attention ? 

“Yes, most assuredly,” you reply. . 

“Ts not your soul’s welfare the most important matter now 
in hand?” God thinks it is, for He exhorts you: “Seek ye first 
the Kingdom of God.and His righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added unto you” (Matt. vi. 33). We have many illus- 
trious examples of this habit of “waiting on God.” 

Daniel the Prophet, the late Colonel Gardner, and the late: 
lamented General Gordon—all busy men—much busier than 
you claim to be—all found time in very responsible positions, 
daily and regularly, for quietly “waiting on God.” 

It seems to me, we miss much, very much of the comfort of 
the Holy Ghost by hurrying through our seasons of devotion 
and Bible Study. 

Did it ever occur to you that Saul, King of Israel, lost the 
kingdom by being in a hurry, by not waiting a little longer? 

A few minutes more and Samuel the Prophet would have 
been on hand to offer sacrifice, but Saul could not wait, and dis- 
pleased Jehovah (I. Sam. xiii. 8-14). 

Take another illustration of the results of “hurry” and the 
reward of patient “waiting on God.” We find it in John xx. 
3-18. Here we learn that three followers of the blessed Lord 
went to the tomb of Jesus the morning of the resurrection, 
seeking for One who they fondly hoped might be there to 
gratify their utmost desire. Two of them, Peter and John, “ran 
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thither,” one looked into the sepulchre on his arrival, the other 
went right into it; but neither found what he sought, and they 
both at once returned home again. But the third, “Mary,” sat 
without the sepulchre, weeping. There was in this case the 
silent waiting of love, and she had her reward. Looking into the 
sepulchre, she saw the Angel and soon after she met the Lord. 
She enjoyed the privilege of hearing the first resurrection word 
spoken to any human soul—“Mary.” She waited long enough. 
In her case the word was specially fulfilled: “They that wait on 
the Lord shall renew their strength.” 

Dear reader, are we not too often like the two disciples, in 
a hurry? Oh how much we miss in our hurry, worry and 
worldly excitement, and even in our Church activities! 

Some worldly engagement calls us, and we neglect our 
accustomed season of communion with Jesus, we miss the bless- 
ing He would have given us, and our soul grows lean. 

Let us be like Mary: let us wait till Christ comes, and when 
He comes He will fill our souls with His joy, peace, and 
strength, and we will go about cur daily task-work singing in 
our hearts, “In the Lord have I righteousness and strength.” 

With St. Paul we will be able to say, “I can do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth me.” “TI live, yet not I, 
but Christ liveth in me.” 

Remember, that time devoted to communion with God 
waiting on God—is not lost. “Blessed is the man that heareth 
Me, watching daily at My gates, waiting at the posts of My 
doors.” “Wait on the Lord; be strong, and let thine heart take 
courage.” “Wait, I say, on the Lord.” 


“UNFORGOTTEN HEROES.” 


S OME few months ago a paper appeared in this journal with 
the title, “Forgotten Heroes,” dealing with deeds of heroism 
in humble life. At the conclusion of the article the writer 
ventured to indulge in the harmless task of building a “castle in 
the air.” The “castle” in question was to be a mighty fane dedi- 
cated in the first place to the worship of God, and in the next 
to perpetuate the memory of thosé who gave their lives in the 
performance of heroic actions by means of memorial tablets 
on the walls, or elsewhere. The grand church to be erected for 
so noble a purpose remains an air-built fortress, but the idea has 
blossomed in another brain and brought forth fruit. 

In explanation we must inform our readers that in the 
heart of the City of London there used to be an irregular bit of 
waste land, bounded on the one side by a huge pile of buildings 
belonging to the general Post Office, and on the other by the 
ancient Church of St. Botolph. The ground was not exactly an 
ideal place for recreation, but such as it was the Post Office 
officials utilized the plot for a stroll during a spare half-hour, 
and in consequence it got christened “The Postman’s Park.” 
It was felt, however, that its forlorn condition did not reflect 
much credit on a wealthy city, and the authorities aided by 
private subscriptions took the matter. up. The ground is of the 
nature of a strip, very irregular in shape, with a narrow street 
frontage at each end. Trees—articles which cannot readily be 
“extemporized”—were ready to hand, and soon had pleasant 
surroundings in the shape of a gravel walk, grass, flowers, and 
seats without end. When the good work had all been accom- 
plished a suggestion came from a quarter which commanded at- 
tention. Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., proposed that a cloister should 
be erected in the “Park,” for the dual purpose of providing a 
shelter in wet weather and of placing on record deeds of hero- 
ism of the kind which have already been under consideration. 
Mr. Watts did more than suggest; he offered to defray the cost 
of the undertaking, and, it need hardly be said, the offer was 
accepted with alacrity. 

The cloister has been duly erected with room for over one 
hundred memorial tablets, but only four have as yet been placed 
in position. It is a pleasant task to give details of these initia- 
tory instances. The first only needs brief mention; it is in 
memory of the young Battersea laborer mentioned as a “For- 
gotten Hero” in our previous article. He plunged into scald- 
ing steam in a vain endeavor to save his “mate.” 

The next record is indeed a glorious one; let the tablet 
speak for itself. “Walter Pearl, driver, and Harry Bean, fire- 

man, of the Windsor express, on July 18th, 1899, while being 
sealded, and burnt, sacrificed their lives in saving the train.” 
The magnificent heroism of these two brave fellows created a 
profound impression. They had suffered torture and given 
their lives to save those of many others, for all depended on 
the train being under guidance. Pearl had a wife and five child- 
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ren; Bean, a younger man, left a young wife expecting her 
first-born. There was little need to ask for money; subscriptions 
poured in from all quarters, and generous provision was made 
for both wives and families. 

The third memorial tells of a death most noble, most beau- 
tiful. The wreck of the steamer, Stella, off the Channel Islands 
in March, 1899, attracted attention all over the civilized 
world. The stewardess, Mary Rogers, was offered a place in 
the last boat, but clearly seeing that it was full enough for 
safety, she declined, gave up her life belt to one of the passen- 
gers, and with a solemn committal of her soul to the Almighty, 
went down with the sinking ship. A writer at the time pointed 
out that such a death told its own tale; that of a consistently 
noble and Christian life, a dictum on which there could not be 
a dissenting voice. 

The last of the four tells of Stephen G. Funnell, police- 
constable, who on Dec. 22nd, 1899, in a fire at Hackneywick, 
after rescuing two lives, went back into the flames, saving a 
third at the risk of his own. It will be very interesting in the 
future to watch successive tablets filling up the vacant spaces, 
only we may feel assured that when they are filled up, room will 
be found somewhere for more. 

In conclusion some of my readers may remember that one 
of our “Forgotten Heroes” was a young Scotch lad who delib- 
erately gave up his life to save his father’s. Mr. George 
Buchanan. has made this incident the subject of a short yet 
striking poem, entitled “The Fisher Boy,” which I would fain 
quote in its entirety, but a few of the last lines must suffice. 


Three of his sons have sunk and died, 
Their death cry fills his ears,— 

When, struggling by his father’s side, 
The fourth, and last appears. 


“The oar’s too weak to carry twa, 
“And one must surely dee,— 

“Father, tis time I was awa, 
For God can best spare me "’ 

His hands just touch, but do not clutch 
The floating oar, —and then 

“Farewell !"’ he saith, and down to death 
Sinks, ne’er to rise again. 


But, as there was a reminder in our former paper, the 
“never to rise again” must be taken with a qualification! 
LONDONIENSIS. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS, 


To POLISH copperware, tea kettles, reservoirs, ete., use one tea- 
cupful of vinegar and one tablespoonful of salt; heat it, apply with 
a ‘cloth, and rub till dry. 

White corsets, when they become soiled, may be cleaned by being 
brushed over with a strong brush dipped in a mixture of soap, water 
and ammonia. 

If kerosene is rubbed, with a flannel cloth, on steel knives that 
have become rusty, and they are put aside for a day or two, the 
rust will be loosened and they may be very easily cleaned. 

Common alum, melted in an iron spoon, is a strong cement for 
joining glass or china to metal. It is especially useful for holding 
glass lamps to their iron stands after they become loose, or for 
fastening door knobs in place. 

To Mend Stockings.—To mend a very large hole in stockings or 
woven underwear, tuck a piece of strong net over the hole and darn 
over it. Thus mended the garment will be stronger than when new, 
and look far neater than if darned in the ordinary way. 

Do not fail to oil the wringer every wash day. If oiled. often 
there is less wear on the machinery and less strength is expended by 
the operator. To clean the rollers, rub them first with a cloth sat- 
urated with kerosene oil and follow with soap and water. Always 
loosen the rollers before putting the wringer away. A 

Flowers may be preserved quite fresh for over a week by placing 
them in water in which carbonate of soda has been dissolved. Faded 
flowers, except the most delicate varieties, may be restored by put- 
ting the stems into very hot water. The water should come at least 
half way up on the stems. Let them stand in this until the water 
cools or until they have revived. Then cut off the end of the stems 
and place the flowers in cool, clear water. 

Prepared wax for floors may be bought either in the form of 
paste or liquid. When the paste is used the floor must be thoroughly 
polished, but with the use of the liquid polish no rubbing is re- 
quired. The paste may be prepared at home in the following man- 
ner: Cut a pound of yellow beeswax and put it into a bowl or tin 
can. ‘Place the vessel in a pan of boiling water, stirring frequently 
until the wax is soft, but not liquid; then take from the fire and beat 
into one pint of turpentine. The wax will now be ready for use. 
When the wax polish is not fresh made it should be softened by gentle 
heat before being put on the floor, 
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Noy. 1—All Saints’ Day. (White.) 

« 2—Friday. . Fast. (Green.) 

‘““ 4—Twenty-first Sunday after Trinity. 
(Green. ) 

“  9—Friday. Fast. 

“ 11—-Twenty-second Sunday after ‘Trinity. 
(Green. ) 

“ 16—YFriday. Fast. 

 18—Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity. 
(Green. ) 

“ 25—Sunday next before Advent. (Green.) 


“ 29—Thursday. Thanksgiving Day. (White.) 
(Red at Evensong.) 

“ 30—Friday. St. Andrew, Apostle. 
Fast. 


(Red.) 


CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS. 


Noy. 20—Diocesan Convention, New Hampshire. 
Dec. 4—Diocesan Synod, Springfield. 


Personal Mention. 


Tup Rey. J. R. Arwitu has accepted a call to 
the rectorship of St. Mark’s Church, Kansas City. 


THe Rey. ArrHUR BrAumMont, of Henrietta, 
Mich., has accepted a call to St. John’s Church, 
Massena, N. Y., Diocese of Albany. 


THp Rey. C. R. Birnpacu, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has received and accepted a call to the 
rectorship of St. James’ Church, Griggsville, Il. 
Address accordingly. 


THp Rey. FraANK E. BISSELL has become 
senior curate of the Church of the Advent, Bos- 
ton, and should be addressed at 30 Brimmer St. 


THE Rey. F. W. Burcn, for more than two 
years curate at Richland Springs, N. Y., has be- 
come priest-in-charge of St. Michael and All 
Angels’, Seaford, Long Island. 


THE Rt. Rev. T.+M. CuarK, D.D., Bishop of 
Rhode Island, has returned to Providence, and 
should be addressed, till further notice, at 10 
Brown S&t. 


Tue Rev. C. R. D. Crirrentron, of Ellenville, 
N. Y., has accepted the charge of St. John’s 
Church, Bainbridge, Ga. 

Tuer address of the Rev. S. B. DUFFIELD is 
changed for the winter from Quincy, Mass., to 
Somerville, Mass. 


Tup address of the Rev. E. H. Epson has 
been changed from Rochester, N. Y., to Madison, 
S. D. 


Tup report published a few weeks since to the 
effect that the Rev. J. B. FatKNurR, D.D., has be- 
come rector of the American Church at Paris, 
France, was incorrect. The latter is still in 
charge of the Rey. J. B. Morgan, D.D., as it has 
been for some years past. 


Tur Rey. ANDREW J. GRAHAM has removed 
from Indianapolis, and is now rector of Christ 
Church, Rochester, N. Y., and should be so ad- 
dressed. 


Tur Rey. W. 8S. Haywarp of Hast Syracuse, 
has accepted the charge of the Onondaga Indian 
Mission, his address being Onondaga Castle, N. Y. 


THH, Rey. A. H. Horn, rector of Emmanuel 
Church, Holmesburg, Philadelphia, has received 
a call to St. Michael’s Church, Germantown. 


Tue Rev. M. A. Jounson, D.D., has resigned 
the rectorship of St. Luke’s Church, Whitewater, 
Wis., to take effect at Advent. 


Tuy Rey. WM. JOHNSON has changed his ad- 
dress from Sault Ste. Marie to Leesburg, Fla. 


Tup Rey. S. G. Jnrrorps, rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Peoria, Ill., has changed his street ad- 
dress to 706 Hancock St. 


THe Rey. HerMAN LILIBNTHAL, late rector 
at Wethersfield, Conn., has been appointed in- 
structor in Mental Philosophy at Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn. Address, 821 Broad St. 


THE street address of the Rey. C. J. Loune- 
GREN is changed from 45 Dartmouth Ave. to 33 
Harriet Street, Providence, R. I. 


Tun Rey. Danint MAcKINNON, rector of 
Trinity Church, Independence, Mo., has been ap- 
pointed Archdeacon of the Diocese of West Mis- 
souri. 


Che Living Church. 


Tu address of the Rey. WaLtTur A. MITCHELL 
is for the present changed from Beltsville, Md., 
to Charlotte Hall, Md. 

TuHp Rev. Epwarp J. RwrmLuy, D.D., rector of 
St. Matthias’ Church, Omaha, has been called to 
the rectorship of St. John’s Church, Clinton, 
Iowa. 

Tur Rev. W. H. Van AntTWwmRP, D.D., has 
resigned the parish of St. John’s, Grand Haven, 
Mich., and may be addressed at 132 BE. 16th St., 
New York. i 


DIED. 


LitLy.—In Dakota, Minn., Oct. 31, 1900, 
after an illness of seven weeks, Mrs. ALMA 
LILLY, wife of Hezekiah Lilly, aged 73 years and 
17 days. 

Funeral was held in St. John’s Church, Da- 


kota, Minn., Noy. 2, Rev. Thos. K. Allen offici- 
ating. 
Scorr.—At Cooperstown, N. Y., Novy. 5th, 


1900, Hpnry Scorr,.son of the late Henry A. 
Scott, aged 29 years. 


WANTED. 


POSITIONS OFFERED. 

Vocan Tracnpr.—In a Church School for 
Girls, a good vocal teacher, capable of instructing 
choir and individuals. Must reside in the school. 
Address X. Y., care Tor Livinc CHuRCcH, Mil- 
waukee. 


CHOIRMASTER.—Wanted, a Choirmaster and 
Organist for an Episcopal Church in Western 
Michigan. Salary $400 with chances of tuition. 
Address F. G., care Tur Living CuurcnH, Mil- 
waukee. 

HouUSEKEEPER.—A working housekeeper, in a 
Chureh School. Must have had experience and 
the best of references. S. S. M., care THE Liv- 
ING CrHuRcH, Milwaukee. 


POSITIONS WANTED. 


HovusbKbrEPER.—Churchwoman of experience 
and ability, desires position as mother’s helper 


or housekeeper. Ten years in last position. Ad- 
dress, MAruiupa, Christ Church Rectory, Oil 
City, Pa. 


ParisH.—Rector of an important Southern 
City, Oxford M.A., would accept Rectorship in 
New York State, or would take Sunday. duty in 
or near New York City or Buffalo. Address 
Oxrorb, care THE LiviInc CHURCH, Milwaukee. 


ParisH.—Well known Priest desires Rector- 
ship, Curacy, or Mission in large city, suburb, or 
Fastern Diocese. Young, unincumbered, good 
extempore preacher, successful worker. Address 
SacerDos, care THE Livinc CHURCH, Milwaukee. 


WANTED—MISCELLANEOUS 


SrerEeopricon.—Wanted, Stereopticon, fully 
equipped and in perfect order. Give description 
and best cash price. Address W. HE. PILCHnR, 
914 Mason Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


EXCHANGE OF PAPERS, 


A CHURCHMAN in Lancashire, England, would 
like to send his copy of The Church Times to a 
fellow Churchman in the U. §S. A. in exchange 
for a copy of Tur Living CuHurcH. Address, 
Mr. Rasmus R. MApDseEn, 95 Newcombe St., Liver- 
pool. 


APPEALS, 


Will some one for Christ’s sake help keep a 
dear, refined, devout little girl who is fatherless 
and homeless, at school this year? Address 
St. FarrnH’s ScHoou, Saratoga, N. Y. 


Sr. Joun’s ScHoon. Its mission, to Save the 
Boys. We are very much in need of funds for 
educational and building purposes. Our work is 
largely among the neglected and deserving, 
orphans and poor boys. To save them from 
making failures in life for want of opportunities ; 
to educate and teach them trades and vocations, 
is the mission of the School. 

Will you help us to make them self-support- 
ing, and thus lessen the danger of their becom- 
ing worthless and disgraced through lack of abil- 
ity to earn an honest living? Particulars on 
application. W. J. WARRINGTON, Director, St. 
John’s Industrial School, Siloam Springs, Ark. 


Tr DOMESTIC AND FORHIGN MISSIONARY SOCIBTY 
INCLUDES all the members of this Church, and 
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is its agency for the conduct of general missions. 
The Society maintains work in forty-three Dio- 
ceses and seventeen Missionary Jurisdictions in: 
this country (including Colored and Indian Mis- 
sions); in Africa, China, Japan, Haiti, Mexico, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippines. The Society 
pays the salaries and expenses of twenty-three 
Missionary Bishops and the Bishop of Haiti, and 
provides entire or partial support for sixteen 
hundred and thirty other missionaries, besides 
maintaining many schools, orphanages, and, hos- 
pitals. : 

Six hundred and thirty thousand dollars are- 
required for this work to the end of the fiscal 
year, Sept. 1st, 1901. Additional workers, both 
men and women, are constantly needed. All pos- 
sible information will be furnished on applica- 
tion. 

Monthly Magazine, 
$1.00 a year. 

Remittances to Grorcp C. THOMAS, Treas- 
urer. 

All other official communications should be: 
addressed to THr Board or MANnaGnrs, Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Legal Title (for use in making wills): Tur 
DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIBTY OF 
THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STaTes oF AMBPRICA, : 


The Spirit of Missions,. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


LITTLE, BROWN, & COMPANY. 


Gold-seeking on the Dayton Trail. Being the 
Adventures of Two New Wngland Boys in 


Alaska, and the Northwest Territory. By 
Arthur R. Thompson. Illustrated. Price, 
$1.50. 


The Pilgrim Shore. By Edmund H. Garrett, 
Author of The Puritan Coast, ete. With 
many little Picturings drawn from Nature. 

The Hidden Servants. And other very Old 
Stories, Told over again by Francesca Alex- 
ander, Author of The Story of Ida, ete. 


Ramona. A Story. By Helen Hunt Jackson 
(H. H.). With an Introduction by Susam 
Coolidge. Illustrated by Henry Sandham.. 


In two volumes. 

The Judament of Peter and Paul on Olympus. 
A Poem in Prose. By Henryk Sienkiewicz, 
Author of Quo Vadis, ete. Translated from 
the Polish by Jeremiah Curtin. Price, 75 
cents. 

The Head of a Hundred in the Colony of Vir- 


ginia, 1622. By Maud Wilder Goodwin, 
Author of White Aprons, ete. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.50. 

Brenda, Her School and Her Olub. By Helen 


Leah Reed, Author of Miss Theodora, etc. 
Illustrated by Jessie Willcox Smith. Price, 
$1.50. 

A Little American Girl in India. By Harriet 
A. Cheever, Autbor of Little Miss Boston, 
ete. Illustrated hy H. C. Ireland. Price, 
$1.50. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO 
The Book of Saints und Friendly Beasts. By 
Abbie Farwell Brown. Illustrated by Fanny 
YY: Cory: 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
The Duke. By J. Storer Clouston, Author of 
The Lunatic at Large. Price, $1.25. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY. 

Black Rock, a tale of the Selkirks. By Ralph 
Connor. With an Introduction by Professor 
George Adam Smith, LL.D. Illustrated by 
Louis Rhead. Price, $1.25. 


CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS. 
Crittenden. A Kentucky Story of Love and 
War. By John Fox, Jr. Price, $1.25. 


A Dictionary of the Bible. Dealing with its 
Language, Literature, and Contents, Includ- 
ing the Biblical Theology. Edited by James 
Hastings, M. A., D.D. Vol. III. Kir-Pleides 


EDWIN S. GORHAM (Through The Young 
Churchman Co.). ‘ 
Oxford Church Text Books :— 
The Text of the New Testament. By Rey. K. 
Lake, M.A., Curate of St. Mary the Virgin’s, 
Oxford. Price, 30 cts. 


The Reformation in Great Britain. By H. O. 
Wakeman, M.A., Late Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford, and the Rey. Leighton Pul- 
lan, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St. John 
Baptist College, Oxford. Price, 30 cts. 


THE CENTURY CO. : 
The Pilgrim’s Progress. By John Bunyan. 
With an Introduction by Henry Codman 
Potter, D.D., LL.D. The Century Classics. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
McClurg & Co). 

An Introduction to the New Testament. By 
Benjamin Wisner Bacon, D.D., Professor of 
New. Testament Exegesis in Yale Divinity 
School. Price, $1.25. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 
The Other Man’s Country. An Appeal to Con- 
science. By Herbert Welsh. Price, $1.00. 
_.UTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 


Ai BDaxposition of the Gospels of the Ohureh 
Year. On the Basis of Nebe. By Prof. Ed- 
mund Jacob Wolf, D.D., Prof. of New Testa- 
ment Exegesis and Church History in the 


(Through A, C. 


Gettysburg Theological Seminary. Price, 
$4.50. 
JAMES POTT & €O, 
The Outbreak in China. Its Causes. By Rey. 


F. L. Hawks Pott, D.D., President of St. 
John’s College, Shanghai; President of the 
American Association of China, Price, 
75 cts. 


The Diving Church. 


SIBLEY & DUCKER. 


Lyrical Vignettes. By F. V. N. Painter. 


A C. McCLURG & CO, 
The Chevalier de St. Denis. 
fritz Jones, Author 
Téche. Price, $1.25. 


By Alice Ilgen- 
of Beatrice of \ Bayou 


PAMPHLETS, 


The Church of God: Which He hath purchased 
with His own Blood. The Truth spoken in 
Love, by the Rey. G. H. Sharpley, Curate 
of Christ Church, New Haven, Conn., A. D. 
1900. From the Author. 

The Gentle Boy. And 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Houghton, Mifflin 
cents. 


other Tales. 
With Notes. 
& Company. 


By 
Boston: 
Price, 15 


Dante Calendar. Being Certain Excerpts from 
the Writings of Dante Alighieri, With an 
accompaniment of sundry Decorations and 
Picturings by Blanche McManus. Ribbon 
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tied and boxed. Price, $1.25. New York: 
Edwin S. Gorham (Through The Young 


Churchman Co.). 

The Good Shepherd Series. New York: EE. S. 
Gorham (Through The Young Churchman 
Co.). ; 

The Celestial Country. From the Rhythm of 
Saint Bernard of Cluny, Translated by John 
Mason Neale. Price, 25 cts. 

The Communion of Saints. 
Dix. SUED werice. 25 (cts! 

Remember Thy Dead. Price, 25 cts. 

Not Changed, but Glorified. 
Price, 25 cts. 


By Rey. Morgan 


And other Verses. 


Church Orphans’ Home, Memphis, Tenn. 
nual Report, 1899-1900. 

English Spelling. A Paper read before the 
Chicago Society of Proofreaders, by George 
D. Broomell. Price, 10 cents. . Chicago: 
The Ben. Franklin Co., 282 Irving Ave. 

The Society for the Increase of the Ministry. 
Forty-fourth Annual Report. October ‘2, 
1900. The Hartford Press, Conn. 


An- 


BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW. 


Resolutions on the Retirement of Mr. Houghte!- 
ing. 


Tne Councit of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew, through its Executive Committee, 
has adopted the following minute with re- 
gard to the retirement of Mr. James L. 
Houghteling from the Presidency of the 
Brotherhood: 


This Council desires to record its deep regret 
at the retirement of Mr. James L. Houghteling 
from the Presidency and leadership of the Brotb- 
erhood of St. Andrew. For the past twelve 
years, by the unanimous choice of each succeeding 
Council, he has held the place of chief responsi- 
bility in the organization of which he was, under 
God, the founder and most representative mem- 
ber. The Council appointed by the last Conven- 
tion in Richmond earnestly desired to serve under 
Mr. Houghteling, as President, but was assured 
by him that he could not accept the office for 
another term, and that he believed under new 
leadership the work of the Brotherhood would go 
on with renewed vigor and effectiveness. 


We desire to express our profound thankful- 
ness to God for the great service our friend and 
Jeader has been permitted to render in founding 
and guiding the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. He 
has seen it develop from a group of a dozen inex- 
perienced young men in a single parish to a great 
movement, embracing nearly 15,000 men in all 
branches of the Anglican Communion, and en- 
listing them for positive service for the extension 
of the Kingdom of God among their fellows. All 
this development bears the mark of Mr. Hough- 
teling’s kind-hearted sympathy, his high concep- 
tion of the meaning of citizenship in the King- 
dom of God, and his power of imparting high 
ideals to others. None of us can ever know how 
much of his best life Mr. Houghteling has put 
into the Brotherhood, what sacrifices of personal 
interests he has made for its welfare, and how 
many men he has, by his example, led to an ear- 
nest attempt to discharge their duties as Christ- 
jan men, through the Church, 


His continued membership in the Council, on 
which he has served since its formation in 1886, 
enables us to look to his advice for guidance. 

Of those more intimate relations which we 
have been permitted to sustain towards him in 
the Brotherhood we cannot fully speak. To each 
he has been a brother and a friend, stimulating 
us to new endeavor, and ruling us by the power 
of love. 


For all that Mr. Houghteling has been to us 
and the Brotherhood movement throughout the 
world, we again express our sincere thankfulness, 
as with increasing confidence in the high mission 
of our movement we face the future in his fellow- 
ship, though no longer under his leadership. 


ALBANY. 
Wm. CrROSWELL Doann, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Improvements in Troy. 


DurinG the past summer, Christ Church, 
Troy (Rev. Roderick P. Cobb, rector), has 
been ‘extensively repaired and improved. The 
exterior has been painted, and within there 
has been an entire reconstruction of the chan- 
cel and choir arrangements. The Altar has 
been elevated upon a platform approached by 
three steps from the choir and seven from the 
nave; and has been enriched by an elegant 
silken dossal and a pair of brass Eucharistic 
candlesticks. A memorial pulpit constructed 
of brass, and beautiful in design, has just 
been erected by R. Geissler, of New York, in 
memory of George B. Smith, for many years 
senior warden of the parish, and all these im- 
provements were marked by a special service 
of thanksgiving and benediction on Sunday, 
November 4, when the Rev. R. M. Kemp, of 
St. Paul’s chapel, New York, son of the pres- 
ent senior warden of Christ Church, preached 
an appropriate memorial sermon. The Rey. 
J. N. Mulford, a former rector, also assisted 
in the celebration of the Holy Communion, 
and preached at evening prayer. The parish 
is in a prosperous condition. 


CHICAGO, 
Wo. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
Cuas. P. ANDERSON, Bp. Coadj. 
Deaf Mute Anniversary—Lectures at St. James’ 
—City Notes. 


AN EVENT of special interest was the cele- 
bration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of All Angels’ Deaf Mute Mission 
of the city of Chicago. On Saturday evening, 
November 10th, the members gave a reception 
to the founder, the Rev. A. W. Mann, in the 
parish house of Trinity Church. On Sunday 
morning the Holy Communion was celebrated. 
Another service was held in the afternoon, in 
the chapel. The service, which drew many of 


the silent brethren from all parts of the city ; 


and also many of the regular congregation, 
was held in Trinity Church in the evening. 
Bishop McLaren was present; also Bishop 
Tikhon of the Russian Church in the United 
States, and three of his priests, one from the 
Cathedral in San Francisco, another from the 
Greek-Russian Church in Pittsburgh. The 
rector, the Rev. W. C. Richardson, read the 
service, with the Rey. Mr. Mann as inter- 
preter. He also read a written address of 
welcome and congratulation to the deaf- 
mutes. Mr. Mann’s historical address was 


read by Mr. Richardson. Bishop MeLaren 
followed with a written address that deeply 
touched the hearts of the silent worshippers. 
Having read the address, he spoke extem- 
poraneously, commending Mr. Mann’s work 
during the last quarter of a century in Chi- 
cago and other Dioceses. 

Archdeacon Sebastian, of the San Fran- 
Greek Cathedral, then spoke a few 
words for Bishop Tikhon, expressing his deep 
interest in the “silent work” of the Chureh in 
the United States; incidentally referring to 
the work being done by the Russian Church 
among the educated deaf-mutes of that coun- 
try. 

THE RECTOR of St, James’, the Rev. Dr. 
Stone, announces a series of lectures at the 
parish house of St. James’ on Tuesday morn- 
ings from 11 to 12, on the general subject of 
Old Testament Literature, Lands, and Times, 
divided as follows: Nov. 20, Geography and 
People of the Ancient World; Novy. 27, Early 
Stories of the Creation, Fall, and Flood; Dee. 
4, Composition and Contents of Genesis; Dec. 
11, National and Spiritual Evolution of Is- 
rael; Dec. 18, Anticipations of Christ. 


cisco 


Tun Crurci Crus of Chicago has just 
been the recipient of a beautiful set of 
Smith’s Dictionaries for use in its libray. 
The subjects covered are Christian Biography, 
Christian Antiquities, Greek and Roman An- 
liquities, and Greek and Roman Biography 
and Mythology, in all, 17 volumes. Mr. 
Frederick B, Tuttle, President of the Ciuk, 
is the donor. : 

OUR CITY MISSIONARY work goes on so 
quietly and regularly, that few of our Church 
people know the amount of work acconi- 
plished by Dr. Rushton and his able corps of 
assistants. For example, on one Sunday late- 
ly—and this Sunday is a fair sample of all 
others—the services were as follows: 9:30, 
County jail for men; 9:30, County Hospital; 
11, Home for Incurables; 1:30, Bridewell for 
men; another at the same hour for women; 
2:45, John Worthy School for Juvenile De- 
linquents; 3, County Jail for Women; 5, 
Home for the Friendless. Added to this, a 
service is often given to the girls at Beatrice 
House; sermons preached and services held 
in different parishes, for Diocesan Missions. 
This work is all arranged for by the Rev. Dr. 
kushton, who is most faithfully seconded by 
the Rey. John M. Chattin, the Sisters of St. 
Mary and two women missionaries. | 

SINCE THE FIRST of September, the books 
of the Treasurer of St. Andrevw’s . parish, 
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show a net gain in current income of $675.00 
per annum. This amount is represented by 
‘offertory pledges and pew rent and is a 
greater gain than has been made on any Sep- 
‘tember or October, for the past 7 years. The 
new pressed steel ceiling, just put up at a 
cost of $200.00, is a valuable and much 
needed addition to the guild room of the 
church. The Junior Auxiliary contributed 
$25.00 towards the improvements. 


MANY PEOPLE are desirous of knowing 
what to do with literature too good to throw 
away, too cumbersome to keep. The Church 
Periodical Club of the Epiphany has just 
sent 350 magazines and other periodicals, to 
the soldiers in the Philippines. The Moral is 
plain. 


AT THE 11 o’clock service on Sunday, Noy. 
4th, the rector of Trinity Church had the 
pleasure of making the annual presentation 
of gold medals to the choir; they were seven 
in number. The Hughes Memorial was given 
for faithful service. The three “musical 
progress” medals were gifts from Chas. L. 
Raymond, Geo. 8S. McReynolds, and the choir- 
master, C. E. Rudge. The one for regular 
attendance was awarded by Judge Holdom, 
and that for deportment, by Geo. H. Webster, 
junior warden of the parish. 


DALLAS. 
A. C. Garrett, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Corner Stone for a Hospital. 


THE CORNER STONE of All Saints’ Hospi- 
tal, Fort Worth, was laid by the Bishop of 
the Diocese on All Saints’ Day. With the 
Bishop arrived from Dallas a party consist- 
ing of Dean Stuck and a number of other 
clergy, one of whom was the Rev. H. T. Heis- 
ter of the Diocese of Chicago, The party were 
tendered luncheon after which there was a 
short informal reception. Those interested 
then left for the site of the hospital where 
some two hundred people had gathered to 
witness the.imposing ceremony. The corner 
stone rests upon the northwest corner of 
the foundation, is of fine white stone, and 
bears the inscription, “All Saints’ Hospital, 
Erected 1900.” A platform had been erected 
upon which the choir were gathered. The 
clergy in vestments moved in _ procession 
through the grounds singing Psalm 132. The 


, 4 
ceremony of laying the corner stone then 


proceeded. An address followed by Capt. B. 
B. Paddock, one of the laymen of Fort Worth 
who has worked with the Bishop more than 
twenty-five years. He was followed by Mr. 
T. O. Walker, the Rev. B. B. Ramage, the 
Rey. R. H. Cotton, the Very Rev. Dean Stuck 
of the Cathedral at Dallas, and Bishop Gar- 
rett. After the addresses the Bishop offered 
the Collects and pronounced Benediction. 


DELAWARE, 
LricgHtTon CoLteman, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Archdeaconry of Wilmington. 


Tue ArcHpEaconry of Wilmington met in 
Calvary Church, Wilmington (Rev. H. W. 
Cunningham, rector), on November 7th and 
Sth. The preacher at evensong on the 7th 
was the Rey. Arthur Rogers of West Chester, 
Pa., and at Holy Communion on the 8th, the 
Rev. P. Owen-Jones, M.D., rector of St. 
Michael’s, Wilmington. 

The subjects for discussion were: 

The Churchman.—(1) In Business—Geo. A. 
Harter, Ph.D. (2) In Politics—Geo. A. Elliott, 
Esq. (38) In Society—The Rev. Wm, J. Hamil- 
ton.. Discussion—To be opened by the Rev. John 
S. Bunting. Temperance.—(1) The Church-Idea 
of it—The Rey. W. M. Jefferis, D.D. (2) How 
attained—The Rev. I’. M. Munson, LL.D. Dis- 
cussion—To be opened by the Rev. Kensey J. 


Hammond. 7:45 p. m.—Service and Addresses. 
Subject: Missions.—(1) Their Ideal a vital 
Necessity—-The Rey. Wm. J. Wilkie. (2) How 


realized—The Bishop of Delaware. 


The Diving Church. 


FOND DU LAC. 
CHAS. C. GRAFTON, D.D., Bishop. 
R. H, WELLER, JR., Bishop Coadjutor. 


Dr. Dafter’s Bereavement. 


THE RECTOR of Grace Church, Appleton, 
the Rev. Dr. Wm. Dafter, was called from his 
parish early in November by the news of the 
serious illness of his son, Mr. Wm. A. Daf- 
ter, at Bear Pass, Ont. Before Dr. Dafter 
could reach the bedside, his son had died. 
He was in charge of the survey of a new 
railroad from the Canadian Pacific to the 
Rainy Lake gold fields. He was 38 years 
old and had for several years been engaged in 
railroad and mining engineering in Canada. 


IS ANSAS., 
I’. R. Minuspavuenu, D.D., Bishop. 


Convocation at Salina—Gifts Received at Man- 
hattan, 


THE Convocation of the Salina Deanery 
was held in the Church of the Covenant, at 
Junction City, Kansas, Nov. 6, 7, 8, 1900. 
Enthusiastic meetings prevailed during the 
entire session. On Tuesday evening Convoca- 
tion opened with Evening Prayer, at 7:30. 
The following addresses were made during 
the evening: “The Missionary Spirit of the 
Church,” Rev. Jos. Sheerin; “Diocesan Mis- 
sions,’ Rev. John C. Anderson; “Present 
Needs in Diocesan Missions,” Ven. Archdea- 
con Watkins. 


Wednesday morning at 7:45, the Sacra- 
ment was administered, the Rev. I. E. Baxter, 
Dean of the Convocation being celebrant. 
Morning Prayer followed at 9:30, “vith an 
able and eloquent sermon by the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Watkins. The Woman’s Auxiliary 
met from 10:45 a.m. to 12 m. This meeting 
was addressed by the Diocesan President, 
Mrs. Millspaugh. At 1:50 p. m. the Daugh- 
ters of the King assembled and listened to an 
address by the Ven. Archdeacon Watkins, 
Diocesan Chaplain. After prayers at 3:00 
p. m. the assemblage was very learnedly ad- 
dressed by the Rey. I. E. Baxter. Mr. Bax- 
ter’s subject. was, “The Bible in English 
Literature.” At this. meeting, the question 
box was opened. The questions were ably 
answered. At 7:30 p. m. Evening Prayer was 
held and followed by the Confirmation Ser- 
vice. The rector, Rev. W. C. McCracken, pre- 
sented a very interesting class of 13 persons. 
All of those who received the “rite of Con- 
firmation,” had come voluntarily to the ree- 
tor. An interesting and pleasing paper was 
read by the Rev. McCracken. The service 
closed with an address by the Very Rev. Dean 
Sykes of Grace Cathedral. After a choral 
celebration of the Holy Communion Thursday 
morning at 7:45, a business meeting was 


-held in which it was decided to meet in May 


next at Minneapolis, Kan. Mr. C. M. Burek 
was elected Secretary of the Convocation. 
The session closed with the singing of Gloria 
in Bacelsis. 


Ture PARISH of St. Paul’s, Manhattan 
(Rev. Will P. James, rector), one of the 
five represented in the primary convention of 
the Diccese, has just received a beautiful gift 
of a large chancel window in memory of Geo. 
W. Higinbotham, warden, who had been a 
member of the vestry from the first organiza- 
tion of the parish. There was presented at 
the same time a parish house by the widow 
of Mr. Higinbotham, so that the parish is 
now well equipped with rectory and parish 
house, as well as the dear old stone church 
and ivy-covered tower containing its sweet- 
toned bell. On All Saints’ Day these two 
gifts were set apart by services in the church 
and exercises in the parish house. The Bish- 
op, the rector, and the Rev. Messrs. Sykes, 
Sheerin, McCracken, and Leete, participated 
in the services, and the ministers of the vari- 
ous denominations of the town took part in 
the afternoon exercises in the parish house. 
The rector was very happy in his acknowl- 
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edgement of the gift and his assurance of its 
benefit to the whole community. 


KENTUCKY. 
T. U. Dupuey, D.D., LL.D. D.C.L,, Bishop. 


Commencement at the Infirmary. 


THE COMMENCEMENT exercises of the class 
of 1900 at the John N. Norton Memorial 
Infirmary, Louisville, were held on Thursday 
evening, Noy. 8th, at 8 p. m. Many friends 
of the institution were gathered in the spa- 
cious hall by that hour. After prayer by 
the chaplain, the Rev. Dr. Perkins, and a 
solo, “Hush, Little One!” by Miss Alice 
Sachs, the class was addressed by Bishop 
Dudley. He spoke to them of three things to 
be observed. 1. Avoid a draught for your 
patient—i. e., don’t excite them by your 
presence. 2. Keep an even ‘temperature— 
temper. 3. Bring sunshine into the room. 
The first and second, he said, can be produced 
by painstaking care; the last must be sought 
from God in prayer. Prayer and pains are 
the two requisites for your calling. 

The report of this Infirmary is a very 
interesting one. It shows the number of 
patients healed in the past year to have been 
416. Of these 30 were charity patients, 25 
were partial beneficiaries. 


LEXINGTON, 
Lewis W. Burton, D.D., Bishop. 


Missionary Gathering—Bible Society. 

On Oct. 18th, the Bishop and Mrs. Bur- 
ton opened their hospitable home to an in- 
formal gathering of all the Missionary so- 
cieties of the Cathedral and St. John’s par- 
ishes. The Rev. W. H. McGee, Missionary to 
Cuba, in a pleasant talk, told of the island 
and, its inhabitants, and his work among 
them. nities 

On SUNDAY EVENING, Oct. 29th, the Bish- 
op of the Diocese gave an inspiring address 
before the Bible Society of Lexington, which 
is an Auxiliary of the American Bible So- 
ciety. 


LOS ANGELES. 
Jos. Ti. JOHNSON, D.D., Bishop. ~ 


Convocation at Santa Ana—Enlargement at 
Los Angeles. d 


TuE Convocation of the Archdeaconry of 
Los Angeles, which includes the counties of 
Los Angeles and Orange, met in the Church — 
of the Messiah, Santa Ana, the chief town of 
Orange County, on Tuesday, Oct. 23d. Eigh-— 
teen clergymen were present, and there were 
laymen representing several parishes. At 
10:30 there was a celebration of the Holy 
Communion, the Bishop being celebrant, as- 
sisted by the Ven. Archdeacon Trew and. the 
Rey..J. D. H. Browne. The preacher was the 
Rey. George T. Dowling, D.D., rector of Christ 
Church, Los Angeles, who spoke most strik- 
ingly and eloquently on the Reasons for Pub- 
lic Worship. The musical portion of the ser- 
vice was of a high order, especially Howell’s 
beautiful setting of “By the waters of Baby- 
lon.” In the luncheon which the ladies of 
the parish served, the standard was set so 
high that it is doubtful if future years can 
keep it up. 

In the afternoon business session, Bishop 
Johnson presided, with Archdeacon Trew as 
assessor at his right. A’ highly instructive 
and interesting paper was read by the Rey. 
Wm. H. Dyer, the pioneer missionary of the 
Diocese, on “A Missionary’s Experiences, and 
Some Lessons Therefrom.” 

The Convocation adopted a preamble and 
series of resolutions which were presented by 
the Rev. J. D. H. Browne, deploring the grow- 
ing neglect of the Lord’s Day, and calling for 
its more faithful observance. Before putting 
the resolutions, the Bishop called attention 
to the connection of the Friday fast with the 
Sunday feast, and recommended Hessey’s 
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Bampton Lectures on Sunday as a book for 
the times in relation to this subject. 

In the eyening a missionary service was 
held, at which three addresses of a very high 
order were made, the speakers being the Rev. 
C. J. French, the Rev. J. D. H. Browne, and 
Bishop Johnson, their subjects being respect- 
ively:—The Missionary Motive, The Mission- 
ary Crisis in China, and Do Foreign Missions 
Pay? 

The Rey. W. H. Wotton, the priest in 
charge of the mission of the Messiah, in San- 
ta Ana, is to be congratulated on the greatly 
improved condition of his mission. The ma- 
terial improvement in the interior of the 
chureh building is a visible evidence of in- 
creased life and earnestness among the people. 


ENLARGEMENT is the order of the day 
among the churches of Los Angeles city. On 
the first Sunday of October Christ Church 
was re-opened after having its seating capac- 
ity doubled; and on Sunday, Oct. 28th, the 
Chureh of the Ascension repeated the same 
evidence of life and growth. The chancel had 
been cut off and moved back, and the nave 
was thus doubled in length. Other improve- 
ments have been made, and re-opening ser- 
vices were held on the Twentieth Sunday 
after Trinity. The Bishop was celebrant, as- 
sisted by the rector, the Rev. J. Arthur Ey- 
ans. The Church was crowded, and the 
Bishop’s sermon was in harmony with the 
encouraging prospects of the congregation. 


Tur Rev. Cus. J. Frencim has accepted 
the rectorship of St. Paul’s, Pomona, and en- 
tered on his duties on All Saints’ Day. Mr. 
French, for two years past, has been in charge 
of the Memorial Church of the Angels, Gar- 
vanza, and St. James’ Mission, Colegrove; 
and his removal is greatly regretted by the 
congregations at these places. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Wm. Lawrencn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Free Church Association—Cherry Valley— 
Woman’s Auxiliary—Orphans’ Home. 


Tur Free Crurci Association, a branch 
of the parent society in Philadelphia, held 
its annual meeting on Nov. 5, at the Diocesan 
House, Boston, with its president, the Rey. 
R. Heber Howe, D.D., in the chair. The 
treasurer, Mr. Clarence H. Poor, reported a 
balance of about $80.00 on hand, but money 
must be raised for the open air services and 
other expenditures. The Rev. William C. 
Winslow, D.D., read the report of the exec- 
utive committee, which stated that out of 
217 churches and places of worship in the 
Diocese at least 169 have free sittings. The 
free sittings’in 193 church edifices are 38,- 
402, to 23,645 rented sittings. The sittings 
in the other 24 places of worship are about 
all free. A large membership of the society 
for moral and financial reasons was urged. 
Dr. Winslow referred to the usefulness of 
the open air services on Sunday afternoons 
during the summer upon the famous Boston 
Common. Sometimes 500 people joined in the 
Prayer Book services. The Rev. Dr. D. D. 
Addison, of the committee of arrangements, 
described these services in detail. It was 
voted to continue the services next summer, 
and to appeal for funds to meet the costs. 


A MEMORIAL REREDOS and rood screen 
were placed in St. Thomas’ Church, Cherry 
Valley, in memory of the late warden, Robt. 
S. Olney, and as the gift of the mother and 
family of the deceased. The beautiful gift 
was formally received and dedicated on the 
first Sunday in November, the sermon being 
preached by Rev. Dr. Vinton of All Saints’ 
Church, Worcester. 

THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Massachus- 
etts Branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary to the 
Board of Missions was well attended Nov. 7 


in Trinity Church.. The Holy Communion. 


was .celebrated by the Bishop of the Diocese, 


The Living Church. 


assisted by Bishop Partridge of Japan: 
Bishop Lawrence made an address, in which 
he described the work and achievements of 
the modern missionary. The meeting in the 
chapel, which followed the service was ad- 
dressed by the president, Mrs. T. V. R. 
Thayer, who in concluding, announced that 
the alms bason used at the morning service 
was the handiwork of a native Chinaman, 
who was converted to Christianity. It is the 
gift to the society from Mrs. Abbott of Cam- 
bridge. Bishop Holly of Haiti delivered an 
address upon his work, and emphasized ihe 
need of industrial schools in his field. Miss 
Iimery made an admirable address, depicting 
the work of Missions in a way that won the 
attention of the large audience, and urging 
upon them deeper and wiser appropriation of 
tlieir resources for this great and important 
work of the Church. <A social time was spent 
afterwards at luncheon at the Hotel Bruns- 
wick. The afternoon session was addressed 
by Bishop Partridge, and Mr. John W. Wood 
of New York City. 
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Tur Rey. F. B. AtLeN made an address 
upon the subject of “Exposed and Neglected 
Children” before the “My Neighbor Club” of 
the Cambridge Episcopal Theological School. 


THe Worcester district of the Woman's 
Auxiliary held a conference in the chapel of 
All Saints’, Worcester. Miss Whittemore spoke 
of the Dakota league, Mrs. Seudder of For- 
eign Missions, Mrs. Abbott of Mexico, Haiti, 
and Brazil, Miss McIntosh of the Colored 
Work, and Miss Loring of Alaska. The after- 
noon session took up the matter of parochial 
interests. Mrs. Brigham of All Saints’, Wor- 
cester, dwelt upon the relation of parochial 
work to mission work. Mrs. Fisher of Ayer 
described what a small parish could do and 
Mrs. Brown of Leominster treated the sub- 
ject of the value of an Auxiliary branch in 
small parishes. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Church 
Home for orphaned and destitute children 
took place on Noy. 8. Bishop Lawrence pre- 
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CREAM 


Baking 


Powder 


In Use the most Economical 


Greater in leavening strength, a 
spoonful raises more dough, or goes 


further. 


Working uniformly and perfectly, 
it makes the bread and cake always 
light and beautiful, and there is never 
a waste of good flour, sugar, butter 


and eggs. 


With finer food and a saving .of 
money comes the saving of the health 
of the family, and that is the greatest 


economy of all. 


_ PRICE BAKING POWDER CoO,, 
CHICAGO. 


Nore.—Many mixtures, made in imitation of baking 


powders, are upon the market. They are 
sold ‘cheap, but are dear at.any price; be- 
cause they contain alum, a corrosive*poisoir 
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sided, and called for the reports of the Home, 
and the Stanwood School at Topsfield. <A 
committee was appointed to consider the ad- 
visability of removing the Home, or in mak- 
ing preparation for the renovation of the 
present building and its enlargement. Mrs. 
Fabyens read her annual report as secretary, 
which was marked by many instances of the 
excellent work, which this home is carrying 
on. The chaplain, the Rey. A. E. George, 
then eatechised the children upon the Bible, 
Church History, and the Prayer Book. An 
address was made to the children by the Rev. 
W. T. Crocker of East Boston. This address 
was full of humor, and greatly pleased the 
children. Bishop Lawrence spoke to the chil- 
dren about their life in the Home, and the 
good training they were receiving there. 


MINNESOTA, 
H. B. WuHippun, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Pastoral Issued—Semi-Centennial of Christ 
Church—Missions Class—Daughters of the 
King—Minneapolis Items. 


In A PASTORAL letter just issued the 
Bishop reminds the faithful of the approach 
of Advent, and asks them “to lay aside 
worldly cares that you may at least attend 
the daily services of the Church throughout 
this blessed season, and in your private pray- 
ers remember the faithful missionaries of the 
Cross in heathen lands, and all who in our 
own land are seeking to lead wanderers unto 
Christ.” 

Cnrist CuurcH, St. Paul, commemorated 
the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
the parish on All Saints’ Day, with services 
befitting the occasion. 

The observance of this anniversary and 
the cancelling of the $20,000 debt with funds 
raised last Easter was to have taken place in 
August, but on account of so many of the 
parishioners being away on their vacation it 
was postponed until late in the fall. A His- 
tory of the parish and cuts of the old and 
new churches appeared in THE Livine 
CuurcH at that time. 

The anniversary began with an early cel- 
ebration of the Holy Eucharist, the Rector, 
Rey. C. D. Andrews, Celebrant. At 11 a. m 
full choral service with Holy Eucharist and 
sermon by Bishop Whipple. The Bishop’s 
sermon was of a reminiscent nature and was 
greatly appreciated by the large congregation 
present. The choir rendered the service in 
a very excellent manner. On Monday even- 
ing a Reception was held in the Guild Room 
and the $20,000 mortgage that was cancelled 
by the Easter offering was burned in the 
presence of a large gathering of the clergy 
and laity. The Hall was appropriately deco- 
rated with fiags, palms, potted flowers, and 
candles around a raised dais on which were 
seated a number of the honored women of 
the church. Judge R. R. Nelson, the oldest 
member of the parish, presided over the cere- 
monies, and related a number of interesting 
reminiscences. The Rev. Charles D. Andrews, 
who has been rector of Christ Church for 
fourteen years, delivered the address of wel- 
come. Dr. John Wright, of St. Paul’s 
Church, spoke of the relations existing be- 
tween the rector of Christ Church and him- 
self. He drew a parallel between the work of 
the two churches and in his greeting ex- 
pressed the hope that the parallel would con- 
tinue. Dr. Faude, rector of Gethsemane 
Church, Minneapolis, analyzed the nature of 
a debt. He thought there was no sin inva 
debt on a church, for it proved the faithful- 
ness of the people in taking upon themselves 
a burden beyond their own households. Es- 
pecially was this proven when the people 
came loyally up and settled their debt as 
the congregation of Christ Church had done. 
Dr. Faude spoke feelingly of his love. for 
Christ Church and its rector. Dr. S. G. 
Smith, of the People’s Church, offered his 
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VEN though you want bet a pound 
of White Lead, you do. not want 
to have some cheap mixture of 
Zinc, Barytes, etc., labeled ‘‘White 
Lead,” foisted upon you simply because the 


dealer makes a greater profit on it. 


Pure White Lead. 


package bears one of 


You 


in the margin. 


can buy them in one, two, three or five- 


For colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 


Any shade desired is readily 


obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show- 
ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Uncle Sam’s Ex- 


Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAU: 
Pittsburgh, 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh, 
FAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR ee 7 
Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER I . ° 
or 
UNION nsist on getting 
SOUTHERN s ¢ 1 
criss. | It will be pure if the 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER the brands named 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis, 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN d 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO poun cans. 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY Giectinnd 
eveland. 
SALEM FREE Lead Tinting Colors. 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. L : : ; 
KENTUCKY setae perience With Paints’’ forwarded upon application. 
OQuisville. 


National Lead Co., 


100 Witham Street, New York. 


GIFT BOOKS FOR CHURCHMEN 


PRESENTATION VOLUMES. 


strated in Classic 
Che Four Evangelists. rae ek 
CHAEL A, LA FONTAINE. With 135 illustrations. 
Crown Octavo, embellished cloth, #2.00; full gilt 
edges, $2.50; limp seal, #3.50. 

This beautiful volume will appeal to Churchmen and 
alllovers of art Thet xtis adevotionala dtym athetic 
sketch of th life of each Apostle. The illustrations are 
hendsome reproductions of more than one hundr d mas- 
terpie: es which relate to the lives of the four Ev angelists 


Che Madonna in Legend and History. 


By Mrs. ELIZABETH C. VINCENT. With a 
Preface by the Rt. Rev. Boyd Vincent, DD. Illus- 
trated with ten reproductions in half-tone of famous 
pictures depicting the life of the Virgin Mary. Small 
quarto, in beautiful white and gold (boxed). $1.50. 

This handsome book is especially appropriate for the 
Chri-tmas sexson. The Bible story of the Virgin Msry 
and thre legendary lore of all Christian people co.werning 
the Madonna are to d na way that is fascinating as well 
as helpful and in tructive, while the beautiful illustra- 
tions crown the yolume ss a work of art. 


historic Churches of Paris. 


By WALTSR F. LONERGAN. Illustrated by 
Brinsley S. Le Fanu and from photographs. Quarto 
(744x1014 inches), combination cloth, gilt top (in slip 
box)., $4.50 net 

“A splendid volume. . . The text brings home 
vividly th most striking episodes in French hi-tery, and 
the book, while dea'ing wi'h facts, and replete with tech- 
nical details, is as in eresting as a romance.’—The Guar- 


“Cathedrals of England. 


Edited by CANON FARRAR. 2 vols., octavo, 
bound in half vellum, purple and gold, with Floren- 
tine wrappers (boxed), 5.00; in half calf or half 
morocco, $10.00 per set. 

The shapely form of tne volumes, together with thelr 
literary and art valae, make it a most desirable set for 


libraries or for presentation to cultured men and women 
at Christmas-time. 


ANNUALS. 


Che Madonna in Art Calendar, 1901. 


Six beautiful half-tone reproductions of the old 
masters. Illustrating the Life of the Virgin Mary. 
White and gold cover, ribbon tied, 40 cents. 


The Church Calendar for 1901. 


This handsome Church Calendar continues to 
increase in sale each year. Price, 50 cents. 


Whittaker’s Churchman’s Almanac. 


_ For 1901, containing complete and accurate Parish 
and Clergy Lists, with correct liturgical information. 
Price, 25 cents postpaid. 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
Che Making of a Missionary; or. Day 


Dreams in Earnest. A story of Mission 
Work in China. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. Just out. 


Ce = Grim House. 


A new Story. By Mrs. MoLEsworTH. 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.25. Just out. 


Two Boys and a Fire. 
By Epwarp A. Ranp, author of ‘ Fight- 
ing the Sea.’”’? 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 8T5 
cents. Just out. 


THE LATEST IN THEOLOGY. 
Che Church, Past and Present. 


A Review of Its History. Edited by Rev. 
H. M. Gwarxin, M.A. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 

Among the contributors to this import- 
ant work are the Bishop of London (Dr. 
Creighton), Bishop Barry, Rev. Charles 
Bigg, D.D. and Canon Meyrick. 


Essays, Practical and Speculative. 


By Rev. S. D. McConneELL, D.D. S8vo; 
cloth, $1.50. 


Present-Day Problems in @hristian Thought. 


By RanpotpH H. McKim, D.D. 12mo, 
$1.50. 


Che Path of Life. [New Sermons.] 


By Rev. GroRGE Hopces, D.D. Uniform 
with ‘Christianity Between Sundays.”’ 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. ; 


Social Ceaching of the Lord’s Prayer. 

Four Sermons Preached before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford.. By CHARLES WILLIAM 
Srusss, D.D., Dean of Ely. 12mo, cloth, 75 
cents. Sa 


An Apostle of the Western Church. 


A Memoir of Jackson Kemper, First 
Missionary Bishop of the American Church, 
with some mention of his contemporaries. 
By Rey. GREENOUGH WHITE, Professor in 
the University of the South, Sewanee. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50 net. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER Publisher,2 and 3 Bible House, NEW YORK 
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congratulations, and was heartily received 
‘by the people he addressed. Dr. Smith said 
that he knew he voiced the sentiments of 
every church and minister in St. Paul when 
he said that Christ Church had stood for all 
that was best in the city’s life and develop- 
ment; had silently become a power in the 
community, and that everybody was pleased 
at whatsoever redounded to the prosperity 
of old Christ Church. 


THE Misstons CrAss opened their fall and 
winter campaign at Christ Church, St. Paul, 
the Women of St. John the Evangelist’s in 
charge. “China” was the subject under con- 
sideration. Mrs. E. W. Peet read an inter- 
esting paper on “The Religions of China,” 
Mrs. Dennis Follett on “American Missions 
in China,’ and Mrs. Fernald on “Results of 
the Work.” 

All the papers were instructive and help- 
ful. Mrs. Olmstead was elected secretary. 
The next meeting will be held in St. Clement’s 
Church. 


THE FIFTH annual meeting of the Daugh- 
ters of the King was held in Gethsemane 
Church, Minneapolis, Oct. 30. The session 
began with a Celebration of the Holy Eu- 
echarist. In the evening the Rev. John 
Wright, D.D., Rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
St. Paul, delivered a special sermon to the 
order on “Self-Abnegation.” 


On SUNDAY EVENING, Nov. 4th, the Rev. 
Dr. Faude, Rector of Gethsemane, delivered, 
‘by invitation, before a gathering of some 
eight hundred people at the Church of the 
Redeemer (Universalist) His Reasons for be- 
ing a Churchman, without apologizing, as so 
many do under similar conditions, for heing 
Churchmen the Doctor came to the subject im- 
mediately without any mincing of the matter. 
The large number present went home with 
clearer ideas of the Church and her claims 
than what they had before. The Lecture was 
delivered in good taste and will doubtless 
bear fruit in due time. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Wricut, rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, St. Paul, was recently caught in a 
train wreck near Pipestone, Minn., and had 
his face badly cut. 


BisHor WHIPPLE visited All Saints’, Min- 
neapolis (Rey. Geo. H. Thomas, rector), on 
the evening of All Saints’ Day and conse- 
erated the new altar for the chancel. The 
work in this parish is enjoying a healthy 
growth, and the people are devoted to their 
young rector and Mrs. Thomas. The church 
was painted and many improvements made 
while Mr. Thomas was on his vacation, it all 
being a pleasant surprise to him on his re- 
turn. $500 has been paid on the mortgage 
debt on the church property besides paying 
off a large floating indebtedness. 


The Living Church. 
FOR 1901. 


The 
Living 
Church 
Quarterly 


Containing an Almanac 
and Kalendar for 1901. 


READY AT ADVENT. 


Churechmen generally are informed as to 
the usual contents of this invaluable Al- 
manac. In it is gathered the year’s record 
of the Church in all its phases. The General, 
Diocesan, and Parochial matter is invariably 
corrected up to the last moment of issue,. 

The special feature for 1901 will be a 
Symposium on 


THE NAME OF THE CHURCH: 
Shall it be Corrected? 


Those who will participate in the discus- 
sion comprise representative Bishops and 
members of General Convention, both Clerical 
and Lay, of all schools of thought and every 
section of the Church. It is not an attempt 
to “count noses” but to learn what is the 
general sentiment on the subject. 

Portraits and biographical sketches of the 
Bishops consecrated during the past year. 

The Almanac number alone consists of 
some 400 pages; followed by the Clergy List 
corrected quarterly during the year without 
further charge. 


50 Cents 


25 Cents 
When bound in With the Almanac 
paper issue in cloth. 


Published by THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


100 Percent Profit Seems Excessive. 


Yet our customers are realizing it on many first is- 
sues of mining stocks we handle and recommend. 
Our new special Combin«tion Order’ tlan, 
eliminating risk of loss (Four working mines, 2 
first issues, present dividend 10 per cent.) will 
do better than this. Send for booklets of mer- 
itorious properties, latest reports, subscription 
blanks, and full information. Also booklet 
“About Ourselves,”’ our methods and our conten- 
tions on safe and profitable mining investments. 


DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO., Bankers & Brokers, 


66 Broadway and 17 New Street, New York. 
Western Branch, Chamber Commerce, Cleveland, O. 
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White and Black Under 
the Old Regime. 


By Victoria V. Clayton, 


Widow of the late Henry D. Clayton, Major General 
O.S.A,.. Judge of the Circuit Court of Alabama, 
President of the University 
of Alabama. 


Reminiscences of a Slave Owner. With intro- 
duction by Frederic Cook Morehouse, editor of 
The Living Church, ete. 


Cloth, net, $1.00. 


“Responsibility” 


BEES 
A Talk With Girls. 
KEES 
BY THE REV. E. E, HOLMES, 
ce Canon Christ Church, Oxford. 


We have just made a very dainty booklet 
of 40 pages, containing the most helpful talks 


to girls on the subject of “Responsibility.” 
It is delightfully told; it is what every girl 


will be glad to read; it will do every one of 
them good; and every girl will be thankful to 
the person who presents her with a copy. 

The booklet is bound in leatherette, the 
pages are printed with a handsome red bor- 
der, and it is in every way attractive as a gift 
book. Those who have girl friends in their 
’teens should make liberal use of the booklet. 

Price: Single copies post paid, 25 cents, 
10 or more copies at the rate of 20 cents, 
post paid. 


Published by 


Che Young Whurchman Co., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Write Well Wear Long 
Once Tried Always Used 


Select a pen sutted to your handwriting 
from 12 different patterns, which will be sent 
by mail on receipt of 6 cents in postage stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO.- 349 Broadway, New York 


THE MYRTLE CAKE KNIFE. 


Retail Price, $3.50 


9 


Post 


Our. Price, paid 


els 


The “‘Myrrte Cake Knire’’ is a heavy plated, pure Sterling Silver, on eighteen per cent nickel silver base. Nothing 
better made. Guaranteed and warranted in every particular, Put up in Satin Linep Case. 


OUR PRIGE, POST PAID, $1.35. 


Address 


THE RELIANCE SILVER CO., Germania Building, ¥# Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Sr.. Barnapas’ Hosprrat, . Minneapolis, 
held the exercises of the graduating class of 
five young women on the evening of All 
Saints’ Day. The Rev. Dr. Webb, chaplain 
of the Hospital, said evening prayer, after 
which Dr. C. H. Hunter of the staff addressed 
the graduating class on the secular side of 
their work, followed by the Rev. Thomas W. 
MacLean in an admirable address on the 
foundation, dignity, and religious side of the 
nurse’s life of mercy and service. $5,000.00 
has been paid on the mortgage indebtedness 
of the Hospital during the past few months. 


Curist CHurcH Mission, Minneapolis, 
has recently been placed under charge of the 
Bishop who has assigned Rey., A. D. Stowe to 
duty there in conjunction with St. Matthew’s, 
St. Anthony Park. This mission occupies the 
field formerly covered by St. Luke’s, now dis- 
solved. Morning service is held on the first 
Sunday in the month with celebration of the 
Holy Communion, and every Sunday evening, 
by Mr. Stowe. At a recent visitation by the 
Bishop he baptized 26 children, and so im- 
pressed were the Bishop and Mrs. Whipple 
with the valuable work being done in the 
Sunday School that they presented the School 
with a library of one hundred volumes of the 
latest and best Sunday School literature. 

Sunpay, November 4th, was the 17th an- 
niversary of Stephen Crutcher as sexton of 
St. Mark’s parish, Minneapolis. No more 
loyal and faithful person has ever had charge 


services a few friends presented him with a 
purse of fifty dollars on the anniversary. 


MISSOURL 
D. 8. Tutrriy, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Convocation at Palmyra. 

THe Fai session of the Convocation of 
Hannibal was held during the week beginning 
Oct. 29th in St. Paul’s Church, Palmyra. 
The Dean, the Very Rey. William Allen 
Hatch, preached the opening sermon and also 
delivered each morning a meditation, such as 


has always been found so spiritually profit- | 


able at these gatherings, on matters of the 
personal religious life. There were opening 
addresses at the afternoon conferences by the 
Rey. E. P. Little on The Priest in his Parish; 
by the Dean on 
by the Rey. T. A. Waterman on The Priest 
as Preacher; and by the Bishop on The Priest 
as Pastor, Preacher, and Rector. Sermons 
were also delivered on the other evenings by 
the Rev. P. G. Davidson, the Rey. Dr. Little 
and the Rey. C. H. Canfield, a retired priest 
who notwithstanding the weight of over four 
score years spoke with remarkable force and 
clearness. Father Canfield has been in the 
ministry about half a century, having in his 
younger days as a local preacher of the Uni- 
versalist body assisted the celebrated Dr. E. 
H. Chapin in his pulpit work. 

A solemn Eucharist was offered on All 
Saints’ Day, the Rev. H. Mizner, rector, of- 
ficiating. The Bishop preached at the last 
service on Friday to a great congregation, 
the vested choir of St. Jude’s, Monroe, being 
present. He also preached and administered 
Confirmation the following Sunday. ‘The vis- 
itors were entertained with the hospitality 
for which this quaint old Southern town is 
noted. 

NEW YORK. 
Henry C. Porrrr, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 


On Noy. 25th there will be a gathering of 
the choirs of the parish of St. Mary the Vir- 
gin to celebrate their anniversary. There 
will be a solemn celebration of the Holy 
Communion in the morning and special mus- 
ical service at night. 
will be rendered the whole of the first part of 
Haydn’s Oratorio of the Creation. At the 
Eucharist the service rendered will be that 
of Adlam. : 


| Church, Toledo. 
| vice was the Rey. Frederic E. J. Lloyd, D.D., 


The Priest as Pastor; 


At the latter service. 


The Diving Church. — 


NORTH DAKOTA. - 
Samu. C. Epsauu, D.D., Miss. Bp. 


Installation of the Dean at the Cathedral. 


THE NEWLY ELECTED Dean of the Cathe- 
dral at Fargo, the Rev. H. L. Burleson, was 
installed on the first Sunday in the present 
month by Bishop Edsall. Mr. Burleson has 
entered upon his new position as Dean with 
every promise of success both as to his rela- 
tions with the congregation and to the Dio- 
cese. 


OHIO, 
Won. A. Leonarp, D.D., Bishop. 


G, F. S, Meeting—Founders’ Day at Kenyon— 
Convocation at Kenton, 


THE ANNUAL Diocesan Convention of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society of Ohio was held in 
St. Mark’s Church, Cleveland, on the 6th of 
November. There was a previous meeting on 
Monday night in St. John’s Church at which 
all the city branches were present to be ad- 
dressed by the Rev. H. W. Jones, rector of 
that parish. The Convention proper opened 
at St. Mark’s with a celebration of the Holy 
Communion at 7:30 a. m., the Rey. E. W. 
Worthington, rector of Grace Church, being 
the celebrant. The Council meeting was held 
at 9:00 a. m., at which balloting for officers 
took place. At 10 a. m. there was a second 
celebration of the Holy Communion when the 
celebrant was the Rev. C. E.: Mackenzie of 


| St. Luke’s Church, assi ote 
cf a church, and in recognition of his faithful | Sy Luke's: Chunehy astis ea ammo tc. 


Jones and the Rey. E. 8. Barkdull of Trinity 
The preacher at this ser- 


rector of St. Mark’s. At noon luncheon was 
served by the St. Mark’s branch of the G. 
F. S. in the Parish House. At 2:00 p. m. the 
annual business meeting was held under the 
able direction of Miss Hamm, the Diocesan 
President. From every branch there came 
excellent reports of the work done by the 
G. F. S. and great enthusiasm was excited. 


Bad Dreams 


CAUSED BY COFFEE. 


“T have been a coffee drinker, more or less, 
ever since I can remember, until a few months 
ago I became more and more nervous and 
irritable, and finally I could not sleep at night 
for I was horribly disturbed by dreams of all 
sorts and a species of distressing nightmare. 

“Finally, after hearing the experience of 
numbers of friends who had quit coffee and 
gone to drinking Postum Food Coffee, and 
learning of the great benefits they had de- 
rived, I concluded coffee must be the cause of 
my trouble, so I got some Postum Food Coffee 
and had it made strictly according to direc- 
tions. 

“T was astonished at the flavor and taste. 
It entirely took the place of coffee, and to my 
very great satisfaction, I began to sleep 
peacefully and sweetly. My nerves improved, 
and I wish I could warn every man, woman 
and child from the unwholesome drug, ordin- 
ary coffee. 

“People really do not appreciate or realize 
what a powerful drug it is and what terrible 
effect it has on the human system. If they 
did, hardly a pound of it would be sold. I 
would never think of going back to coffee 
again. I would almost as soon think of put- 
ting my hand in a fire after I had once been 
burned. 

“A young lady friend of ours, Miss Emily 
Pierson, had stomach trouble for a long time, 
and could not get well as long as she used 
coffee. 
use of Postum Food Coffee and is now per- 
fectly well. Yours for health. Don’t publish 
my name.” Herrington, Kan. Name 
given by Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle 
Creek, Mich. a 


She finally quit coffee and began the } 
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The Value of Charcoal. 


FEW PEOPLE KNOW HOW USEFUL IT IS IN PRE- 
SERVING HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is- 
the safest and most efficient disinfectant and 
purifier in nature, but few realize its value 
when taken into the human system for the 
same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you. 
take of it the better, it is not a drug at all, 
but simply absorbs the gases and impurities- 
always present in the stomach and intestines. 
and carries them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smok- 
ing, drinking or after eating onions and 
other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves. 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently safe 
cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases whieh col- 
lect in the stomach and bowels; it disinfects- 
the mouth and throat from’ the poison of 
catarrh. 

All druggist sell charcoal in one form or 
another, but probably the best charcoal andi 
the most for the money is in Stuart’s Absorb- 
ent Lozenges; they are composed of the finest. 
powdered Willow charcoal, and other harm- 
less antiseptics in tablet form or rather in 
the form of large, pleasant-tasting lozenges, 
the charcoal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon 
tell in a much improved condition of the gen- 
eral health, better complexion, sweeter breath 
and purer blood, and the beauty of it is, that 
no possible harm can result from their con- 
tinued use, but on the contrary great, benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: “I advise Stuart’s. 
Absorbent Lozenges to all patients suffering: 
from gas in stomach and bowels, and to clear 
the complexion and purify the breath, mouth. 
and throat; I also believe the liver is greatly 
benefited by the daily use of them; they cost 
but twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent prepara- 
tion, yet I believe I get more and better char- 
coal in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges than in 
any of the ordinary charcoal tablets.” 


THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
will sell tickets within distances of 150 miles, 
November 28th and 29th, at rate of a fare and 
a third for the round trip, account of Thanks- 
giving Day. Return limit November 30th. 

This road has three through. trains daily to- 
Ft. Wayne, Cleveland, Erie, Buffalo, New York, 
and Boston, carrying vestibuled sleeping cars 
and affording excellent dining car service, in- 
dividual club meals being served, ranging in 
price from 35 cents to one dollar. Write John. 
Y. Calahan, General Agent, 111 Adams St., Chi- 
cago, for reservation of sleeping car aecommo- 
dations. Chicago Passenger Station, Van Buren 
St. and Pacific Ave., on the Elevated Loop. City 
Ticket Office, 111 Adams St. 


SEMI-WEEKLY TOURIST SLEEPERS 
CHICAGO TO BOSTON. 


The Wabash Road now operates a line of 
tourist sleepers as above, leaving Chicago Mon- 
days and Thursdays at 9:25 a. m., and arriving 
in Boston 5:20 p. m. next day. New York pas- 
sengers can occupy these cars as far as Rotter- 
dam Jct., N. Y. (where the train arrives at 11:00 
a. m.), reaching New York at 3:15 p. m. No. 
excess fare required. Write for reservations. 
Ticket Office, 97 Adams St., Chicago. 


deer 


FOR THANKSGIVING DAY 


a rate of one fare and a third for the round trip: 
has been authorized to points within 150 miles, 
on the Nickel Plate Road. Chicago Passengei 
Station, Van Buren St. and Pacific Ave., on the 
Loop. City Ticket Office, 111 Adams St. 


 NurRSING MoTHpRS will find that Mellin’s: 
Food gives them more strength and increases: 
the flow of breast milk. 
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‘The election of officers resulted as follows: 
‘President, Miss Hamm; Vice-President, Mrs. 
Frederic E. J. Lloyd; Diocesan Chaplain, 
Rey. Dr. Lloyd; Diocesan Sec., Mrs. G. M. 
Curtis; Dep. Associate, Mrs. F. W. Jackson. 
‘To the universal regret, the Bishop was un- 
able to be present. 


On Att Saints’ Day the annual commem- 
oration of the Founders of Kenyon College 
was made. The Bishop of Ohio read the 
Founders’ Memorial and celebrated the Holy 
‘Communion. At this service the annual ma- 
triculation of new students took place, torty- 
one matriculating in the collegiate depart- 
ment and seven in the theological seminary. 


THe ToLepo ConyocaTion held its au- 
tumnal meeting in S. Paul’s Church, Ken- 
ton (Rev. J. H. W. F. Cole, rector), on Tues- 
day and Wednesday, November 6th and 7th, 
Rey. A. Leffingwell, Dean, presiding. The 
‘Tuesday evening was devoted to the Sunday 
School Institute. The Rev. E. 8. Barkdull 
Jedin discussing the Relation of Clergy, 
Vestry, Parents and others of the Parish to 
the Sunday School. The Rey. L. P. McDonald 
opened the debate on “Normal Classics”; The 
Rey. Robt. L. Harris on “The Point of Con- 
tact Between Teacher and Pupil”; The Rey. 
W. C. Clapp on “How to Save Our Sunday 
School Children for the Church.” The early 
communion on Wednesday was unusually well 
attended. At the 10 a. m. meeting the Dean, 
Rey. Alsoh Leffingwell, read the Missionary 
Reports which (to save time) had all been 
written out and sent in before the meeting. 

The Rey. J. W. Thompson opened the dis- 
cussion on “Missions.” 

At noon we had the usual’ prayers for 
Missions and a Missionary Hymn. 

After a bountiful luncheon at the Rec- 
tor’s, the Rev. W. C. Clapp Jed in the dis- 
cussion on “Clerical and Parochial Retreats,” 
and the Rev. W. C. Hopkins, D.D., on “Title 
in Section 66 and 69.” All the above topics 
were freely discussed by nearly all the clergy. 
The consideration of the Canon led to a mo- 
tion to have a committee to purchase tracts 
for distribution and not to use the offering 
of Convocation for clerical traveling expenses. 
The committee are the Rey. Alsoh Leflingwell, 
Rey. W. ©. Clapp, and Rev.:L. P. Donald. 

At the closing services the church was 
nearly full, and a sermon was preached by 
the Rev. J. lL. Rees, Professor of Dogmatic 
Theology in St. John’s College, Shanghai, 
China. The April meeting is to be in Find- 
Jay. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
O. W. Wuiraker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Woman’s Auxiliary—Lectures at St. Stephen’s— 
Transfiguration Opened—City Notes. 


AN ALL-DAY MEETING of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary to the Board of Missions of the 
Diocese was held on Friday, 9th inst., at the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Philadelphia. At 
8:30 a. m. the Holy Communion was cele- 
brated. There was a very large attendance of 
women at all the services. At 10:30 a. m., 
after the opening service, a summary of the 
annual report was read by the secretary, which 
‘stated that there are, in tle.Diocese of Penn- 
sylvania, 90 parish branches of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. During the past year they have 
given to missions $30,813.02 in money; and 
have sent boxes to missionaries valued at 
$21,349.46. In addition to this, they have 
contributed to the United Offering, this year, 
$3,986.03, making a total of $56,148.71. Of 
this, $8,305 has been given for work in the 
Diocese. The Rt. Rey. Dr. Partridge, Bishop 
of Kyoto, Japan, then made an address on 
the subject “World Problems, and what the 
Chureh is doing to solve them,” in which he 
gave an interesting account of the work ac- 
complished in Japan by the missionaries. and 
the earnestness and devotion shown by the 
converts to Christianity, instancing some 
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cases of martyrdom for the cause of Christ. 

At noon, there were prayers offered for 
Missions in the parish house, after which 
there was a conference of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary with the clergy, Bishop Whitaker (who 
had also presided in the morning) occupying 
the chair. The Conference was opened by 
Miss Lucy Jarvis, who drew the line of dis- 
tinction between the Junior Department of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary, and the Sunday 
School Auxiliary. There has been a great 
confusion in many parishes in regard to the 
identity of these two bodies, which seers to 
be regarded differently in different Dioceses. 
Miss Jarvis said that as the work in. the 
Diocese of Pennsylvania had been better 
done than in others, she had carefully stud- 
ied its methods. She gave a history of the 
movement in Connecticut since its creation 
by the General Convention in 1886; and the 
act provided that all existing Children’s so- 
cities should be under the Woman’s Auxiliary 
with the title of the Junior Auxiliary. The 
question came up as to the relation of the 
boys in the Sunday School to the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. It was a vexed question, and as 
the organization grew, the trouble became 
more and more emphasized. The basis for 
membership was the Haster Offering. In 
some Dioceses that has been the stumbling 
block. In Pennsylvania and Connecticut, 
every Sunday had come to be regarded as a 
minor Easter, and every Sunday offering a 
part of the great Easter offering. So it came 
to be recognized that all work undertaken 
on Sunday, through the Sunday Schools, be- 
Jonged to the Sunday School Auxiliary to the 
Poard of Missions. In Connecticut they had 
riade a rule that all the boys’ work should 
be under the Sunday School Auxiliary. The 
girls’ work belonged to the Junior Depart- 
ment of the Woman’s Auxiliary. Miss Jar- 
vis gave many reasons why the girls could do 
better work in an organization by themselves, 
where they could be trained to take the places 
of their elders when they grew to woman- 
hood. 

At the conclusion of her remarks, there 
were many inquiries from clergymen, who 
had not in their own parishes made the dis- 
tinction which Miss Jarvis drew, and con- 
stant references were made to the “Junior 
Auxiliary,’ which, Bishop Whitaker as con- 
stantly reminded them, did not exist. 

The afternoon service began at 2:30 
o’elock. Mr. William R. Butler made a very 
interesting address on “The Work of the 
Chureh in shaping the life of new commun- 
ities.” The Rt. Rey. Dr. Nelson, Bishop of 
Georgia, made the concluding address on 
“Missions—the Vocation of the Church.” 


Tur Rey. Dr. Etwoop WorcESTER, rector 
St. Stephen’s Church, Philadelphia, an- 
nounces that the first lecture of the course, 
for 1900-01, will be delivered on the First 
Sunday in Advent, Dec. 2nd, at 4 p. m., his 
subject will be “The Fundamental Beliet of 
the Christian Religion.” On the second Sun- 
day of each month there will be a special 
musical service, when the lecture will be 
omitted. 


Tur Cornectate Church of the Transfig- 
uration, West Philadelphia (Rev. W. H. 
Bown, rector), was formally opened on Sun- 
day, 4th inst., with special services, and was 
crowded in every part. A new altar has been 
erected with handsome ornaments, and a com- 
munion rail of carved oak, in memory of 
the late Professor Kendall, Vice Provost of 
the University of Pennsylvania, has been 
put in position around the chancel. At the 
morning service, the rector preached an able 
sermon on “The Free and Open Church, and 
an argument therefor.” It is expected that 
during the present collegiate year prominent 
priests will preach to the congregation. 


THERE WAS a quiet marriage solemnized 
on Wednesday afternoon, 7th inst., at St. 
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Matinskoa 


EGATIVE qualities are often of 

as great important. as positive 
qualities. 
For instance, Mellin’2 Food does not 
contain indigestible constituents ; it does 
not contain insoluble constituents ; it 
does not contain elements unsuited to 
the infant digestion ; it does not contain 
starch ; it does not contain dried milk ; 
it does not contain cane sugar ; it does 
not contain elements which may give 
rise to intestinal disturbance ; it does not 
produce over-fat babies, who appear well 
but do not have the vitality to resist those 
troubles to which the infant is liable. 
These negative qualities are important, 
and are peculiar and characteristic of 
Mellin’s Food. 
Ienclose a portrait of my little nephew, John 
Harold Venners, aged four months. At birth 
he was a small, frail child, and until he was 
six weeks old he did not thrive. At that time 
they commenced feeding him Mellin’s Food and 
the change was magical. He slept well, grew 
large and fat, and at four months weighed 
twenty pounds. We think he is the finest 
Mellin’s Food baby we ever saw. 


Mrs. WALTER W. CouRT 
405 Park Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Samples of many different foods for infants are 
left at my office, but yours is the only one I 
use for my own children and recommend to my 
patients. 
It is only fair to say that in a general practice 
of about thirty-five years in this city, I have 
found no method of artificial feeding for in- 
fants equal to that supplied by the Mellin’s 
Food Company. FERDINAND BEACH, M.D. 
201 W. 44th St. New York City 


SEND A POSTAL FOR A FREE 
SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD 


(ARES ee 
Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 
Sa ee 


Luke’s Epiphany Church, Philadelphia, when 
the Rev. Alfred E. MacNamara was united to 
Annie Walston Tyler, formerly of the East- 
ern Shore of Virginia. The ceremony was 
performed by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Talbot assisted 
by the rector, the Rev. Dr. J. A. Tidball. 


THE 40th special musical service at the 
Church of the Saviour, West Philadelphia 
(Rev. Dr. W. B. Bodine, rector), was held 
on Sunday evening, 4th inst., when the large 
vested choir of men and boys under the diree- 
tion of the Rev. J. G. Bierck, organist and 
choir-master, rendered Cruickshank’s Evening 
Service in G; the anthems “The Glory of the 
Lord’”’—Goss; “Grant, we beseech Thee,’ by 
Dr. J. Varley Roberts; and a chorus from 


Vocalion Zhurch«« 
and Chapel Organs 


Seca 


HE Vocalion system 0. organ-building 
enables us to build in compact form 
and at small cost organs which are veritable 
reproductions ofthe cathedral organ. Write 
us for Catalogue G and information as to 
where our instruments may be seen in your 
vicinity. Even should the outlook for an 
organ-fund not be encouraging, if you need 
a new organ write us. 


The Vocalion Organ Company, 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Costa’s “Eli.” The sermon on “The Use of 
Art in Divine Worship” was preached by the 
Rev. John. Keller of Trinity Church, Arling- 
ton, N. J. 


THE ANNUAL SERMON before the Young 
Women’s Guild and the Sisterhood of St. 
Mary of Bethany was preached on Sunday 
evening, 4th inst., in the Church of the Holy 
Apostles, Philadelphia (Rev. N. 8. Thomas, 
rector), by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Coleman, Bish- 
op of Delaware. 


At Op Curist CyurcH, Philadelphia, 
(Rev. Dr. C. Ellis Stevens, rector), night 
classes have been opened on Wednesdays in 
dressmaking, millinery and cooking, to which 
all respectable girls have been invited. 


On MonpaAy EVENING, 5th inst., at St. 
Stephen’s Church, Philadelphia (Rev. Dr. El- 
wood Worcester, rector), the Rev. William 
Curtis White, one of the assistant ministers 
of Holy Trinity Church, was united in Holy 
Matrimony to Miss Catherine Richardson 
Hansell, Bishop Whitaker officiating. The 
Rev. G. N. Holcomb, assistant at the Church 
of the Incarnation, was “best man’; and the 
Rey. Chas. T. Murphy, Jr., of Jenkintown, 
was one of the ushers. 


PITTSBURGH. 


CorTLANDT WHITEHHAD, D.D., Bishop. 


Daughters of the King—Woman’s Auxiliary— 
Convocation at Titusville—Clerical Union, 


THE QUARTERLY meeting of the Pittsburgh 
Local Assembly of the Daughters of the King 
took place on Thursday, Nov. 8th, at Calvary 
Church. In the afternoon there was a meet- 
ing, when a most excellent paper was read by 
Miss McCord, the subject being “Quality, not 
Quantity.” A business meeting followed, and 
at 6 o’clock tea was served in the parish 
house for all in attendance by the newly or- 
ganized Chapter of Calvary Church. In the 
evening there was evening prayer by the rec- 
tor, the Rev. Dr. McIlvaine, and addresses by 
the Rt. Rev. the Bishop of the Diocese and 
Dr. Mellvaine. 


Tue NovEMBER meeting of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary was in the nature of a neighbor- 
hood conference, and was held outside the 
city; in the parish house of St. Thomas’ 
Church, Oakmont. In spite of the first snow- 
storm of the season, there was a large attend- 
ance, many parishes being represented. A 
short meeting was held in the morning, when 
business was transacted. At noon a bounti- 
ful luncheon was most daintily served by the 
ladies of the congregation, and the afternoon 
session was opened with prayers by Bishop 
Whitehead. Arrangements were made for a 
special meeting in December, to be addressed 
by the Rt. Rev. the Bishop of Kyoto, and the 
place of holding the monthly meetings was 
changed from the church rooms, to Trinity 
parish house. 


THE NorTHERN Convocation of the Dio- 
cese held its autumnal meeting in St. James’ 
Memorial Church, Titusville (the Rev. A. J. 
Nock, rector), on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
Noy. 6th and 7th, the Bishop of the Diocese 
presiding. The opening service was held on 
Tuesday evening, and consisted of evening 
prayer, with a sermon by the Rey. Martin 
Aigner, of Franklin. On Wednesday morning 
there was an early celebration of the Holy 
Communion by Bishop Whitehead, and at 
9:30 a business. meeting, followed by. an exe- 
gesis of St. Matthew xxviii. 18-20, by the Rey. 
R. Alan Russell, of Kane, which was followed 
by a spirited discussion. Later in the day 
were a review of Life Beyond Death (by the 
Rey. Dr. Minot J. Savage), by the Rev. S. 
M. Holden, of Sharon; and an essay, “The 
Practical Value of the Episcopate,” by the 
Rey. J. A. Howell, of Erie. 

Wednesday evening was occupied by a 
warm discussion of an essay by the Rev. Her- 
bert B. Pulsifer, of Union City, on the sub- 
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ject, “The Philosophy of our Foreign Mission 
Policy.” 


THE ANNUAL MEETING and election of offi- 
cers for the Clerical Union of the Diocese oc- 
curred on “Monday, Nov. 12th, at the Hotel 
Henry. Those elected to fill the various 
offices were:—President, the Rev. J. H. Me- 
Ilvaine, D.D., rector of Calvary Church, Pitts- 
burgh; Vice-President, the Rev. R. A. Benton, 
Sewickley; Secretary, the Rev. J. W. Burras; 
Treasurer, the Rey. W. EH. Allen, Pittsburgh. 
During the meeting a most excellent paper 
was read by the Rev. Mr. Benton on “Some 
Hindrances to Exegesis.” The Rev. W. F. 
Peirce, President of Kenyon College, was an 
honored guest at the meeting. 


SOUTHERN OHIO, 
Tuos. A. JAGGAR, D.D., Bishop. 
BoypD VINCENT, D.D., Bp. Coadj. 
THE twenty-fifth anniversary of the dio- 
cesan work among Deaf Mutes will be ob- 
served at Cincinnati, December 2d. 


SPRINGFIELD. 
Gno. F. Srymour, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Cc. R. Haun, D.D., LL.D., Bp. Coadj. 
New Mission at Granite City—East St. Louis. 


THE Rev. JOHN CHANLER WHITE, rector 
of St. Mary’s Church, East St. Louis, has or- 
ganized a new mission at Granite City, Illi- 
nois, in Madison County. There are about 
twenty families now connected with the mis- 
sion and about twenty-five communicants. <A 
Sunday School of thirty-eight children has 
already been gathered in,and each Sunday new 
ones are added to the list. Bishop Seymour 
paid his first visit to the mission on Sunday, 
Noy. llth, and confirmed a class of adults. 
The new mission takes the name of St. Bar- 
tholomew and opens up with fine prospects 
for solid and permanent work. The wardens 
have been instructed to purchase an organ 
for the use of the mission and application 
will be made for admission to union with the 
Diocese at the coming synod. Granite City 
is a fast-growing manufacturing town of 
about 4,500 people, and is closely connected 
by electric car line with Madison, Venice, and 
East St. Louis. Mr. White gives the mission 
service on each Sunday afternoon. 

East St. Louis, in charge of the Rev. 
John Chanler White, is making substantial 
progress and growth. Plans for a handsome 
stone church have been prepared for the mis- 
sion by A. H. Ellwood, architect, of Elkhart, 
Ind., and it is proposed to commence the erec- 
tion of the building at an early date. The 
church owns a valuable lot, 100 x 120 feet, in 
the best part of the city, entirely free from 
debt and quite a sum of money has been 


A Hard Worker 


ONE OF THE 


“KINGS” OF THE COAST. 


Mrs. L. S. King, of Concord, Cal., is state 
organizer and lecturer for the W. C. T. U. of 
California. She had been carrying on her 
work without using proper food to sustain 
her body, and says: “Before I found Grape- 
Nuts food I was suffering seriously with in- 
digestion and my mind had become sluggish 
and dull, the memory being very much im- 
paired. 

“Hearing of Grape-Nuts as a food for re- 
building and strengthening the brain and 
nerve centres, I began its use. In two months 
I have gained four pounds in weight, never 
felt better in my life, and find a most remark- 
able improvement in my memory and mental 
activity. I never stood the fatigue and 
pressure of work as well as Idonow. A short 
time ago I went to a new county, worked 
twenty-two days, almost day and night, with- 
out .rest, and came home feeling fine. You 
may be sure I.take Grape-Nuts food with me 
so that I may depend upon having it.’ 
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Educational. 


GRAFTON HALL, School for Young Ladies, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


College Preparatory, and Graduate Courses. 
cial advantages in Languages, Music and Art. 

Modern Equipment.—Individual Rooms. 

Refers to Rt. Rev. C. C. Grafton, S.T.D., Bishop of 
Fond du Lac; Rt. Rev. G. Mott Williams, D.D., Bish- 
op of Marquette; Rt. Rev. D. S. Tuttle, D.D., Bishop 
of Missouri. Rt. Rev. Davis Sessums, D.D., Bishop of 
Lousiana; Rev. D. Parker Morgan, D.D., New York; 
Gen’l. E. S. Bragg, Fond du Lac. Address: 


REV. B. TALBOT ROGERS, M.A., 
Warden, 


Spe- 


The Cambridge School | 


e Familiarly called 
For Girls “Ihe Gilman School’’ 


Pleasant home life, trained tecahers, small classes, 
varied courses, complete laboratories, healthful sur- 
roundings, ample playgrounds, highest ideals. The 
Manual describes the school, Introduction required. 


ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


KEMPER HALL, Kenosha, Wis. 

A School for Girls, under the care of the Sisters of 
St. Mary. The Thirtieth Year begins September 24, 
1900. References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., 
Milwaukee; Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; 
Rt. Rev. Geo. F. Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; David 
B. Lyman, Esq., Chicago; W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chi- 
cago. Address THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


WATERMAN HALL, 


The Chicago Diocesan School for Girls, Syca- 
more, Llinois. 
Twelfth Academic year began Sept. 19, 1900. The 
Rt. Rev. Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C L., President 
of, aud the Rt. Rev. Chas. P. Anderson, D.D.,a mem- 
ber of the Koard of Trustees. 
Address the REY. B. F. FLEETWOOD, D.D., Rector. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, Knoxville, Ii. 


Now in its Thirty-third Year. 


Prominent Families in many States, during a third 
of a century, have been patrons of this Institution. 
Students are received at any time when there is a 
vacancy. Escort is furnished from Chicago without 
charge. Address, 

Rey. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 
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KNICKERBACKER HALL, Indianapoiis, Ind. 


A_ Boarding and Day School for Girls. School year 
begins September 26th 1960, College preparation and 
special courses. Enlarged grounds and new building 
ready in September. 

MARY HELEN YERKES, 


SUsAN HILL YERKES. | Principals. 


RACINE COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


“The school that makes manly boys.” Graduates 
enter any university. Diploma admits to Univer- 
sities of Michigan and Wisconsin. Address, 

Rev. H. D. Ropryson, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


WINDSOR HALL, Waban, Mass. 


The school for girls offers the valuable combina- 
tion of country life and Boston advantages Address 
MISS ANNA M. GOODNOW. 


ST. HELEN’S HALL. 

A Boarding and Day School for Girls. Will reopen 
Sept. 17th. For circular address MISS ELEANOR 
TEBBETTS, Ph.D., Principal, Portland, Oregon. 


Miss €. E. MASON’S School for Girls. 


The Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. Gradu- 
ating and Special courses. Prepares for College. Send 
for illustrated Catalogue. Miss C, E. Mason, LL.M., Prin. 


. 


IMPORTANT TO GHURGH GUILDS. 

A sheet of twelve useful Ecclesiastical Designs fur- 
nished for one dollar. Address, enclosing two-cent 
stamp to SISTER THERESA, 

St. Margaret’s School of Embroidery, 
31 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE CAINED THE 


CRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens. 
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raised towards the new building. There are 
at present about 125 communicants. East 
St. Louis is a city of nearly 30,000 people, is 
largely manufacturing, and is increasing rap- 
idly in population and importance. It ought 
to be made the center of a wide field of 
Church activity and only needs a little money 
to make it so. There is work enough in the 
city and adjacent towns to keep busily em- 
ployed at least three priests. 


WASHINGTON, 
H. Y. Sarreruen, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Woman’s Auxiliary—Cathedral Library. 


On TurspAy the 6th inst., in the Church 
of the Ascension was held the annual meet- 
ing of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Diocese. 
It began with the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist. The Bishop was the Celebrant, 
assisted by the Rey. Dr. Elliott, rector, the 
Rey. A. Griffith, curate, and the Rev. G. C. 
F. Bratenahl, rector of St. Alban’s. This 
was followed by an impressive and practical 
address by the Bishop, from the text “Thy 
Kingdom Come” (Matt. 5). He said he felt 
greatly encouraged at the immense interest 
which had been taken during the past year 
in Missionary work, and his charge to his 
listeners was, to try and increase the inter- 
est, and find out what could be done for 
Porto Rico. He also said that the Diocesan 
Missions had been made auxiliary to the 
Board of Missions. 

At the conclusion of the service, the Busi- 
ness session was carried on in the school 
room. The Rev. G. C. F. Bratenahl read a 
very interesting paper written by the Bish- 
op of Minnesota, also one upon Statistics, 
showing what has already been done in Porto 
Rico, and gave suggestions for more work 
there. 


THe NATIONAL CATHEDRAL Missionary Li- 
brary of the Diocese of Washington is being 
formed, and Books, Pamphlets, Tracts, etc., 
are arranged according to the several Dio- 
ceses. 


WEST MISSOURI. 
BE. R. Arwity, D.D., Bishop. 


THE REGULAR MEETING of the Womans’ 
Auxiliary will be held in Trinity Church, 
Kansas City, on the 15th inst. In addition 
to the regular services there will be a special 
sermon by the Bishop of Missouri. 


WESTERN NEW YORK, 
Wm. D. Watknr, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 


Corner Stone at Dundee. 


Tue BisHop of the Diocese visited Grace 
Church, Dundee, Oct. 30th, and laid the cor- 
ner-stone for the new church now in course 
of erection. He was assisted by a number of 
the diocesan clergy, including Archdeacon 
Washburn. 


CANADA. 
News of the Dioceses, 


Diocese of Toronto. i 

Sr. Joun’s Cuurcn, Port Hope, has re- 
ceived a gift of a fine font in memory of Mrs. 
Shortt, wife of a former rector who had 
charge of the parish for thirty years. 


THE MUSIC at the service on All Saints’ 
Day in St. Simon’s Church, Toronto, was 
very fine. Canon Cayley read the lessons. 
His son is rector of the parish. 


Tum 53rd anniversary of the consecration 
of the Church of Holy Trinity, Toronto, was 
celebrated with special services, Oct. 26th. A 
_ large ‘number of the city clergy were 
present. Strong hopes are felt that the pres- 
ent debt upon the church will be entirely can- 
celled by next Easter at the latest. Great 
efforts have been made to that end during the 
‘present year. 


The Living Church. » 


Diocese of Ontario. 

THE NEWLY CONSECRATED Bishop Mills 
began his visitations in his Diocese, Noy. 5th. 
Archbishop Lewis will return to winter in 
England. 


Canadian Church Missionary Association. 

Tue lady sent out by the C. M. S. in Eng- 
land to undertake deputation work for the 
coming winter, Miss Etches, arrived in Tor- 
onto, Oct. 29th. Her headquarters will be at 
the Deaconess Training House, Toronto, but 
she will address meetings in various parts of 
the country, where it is desired to deepen the 
interest in foreign missions. 


Diocese of Montreal. 

SPECIAL musical services were held in the 
Church of the Advent, Nov. 4th. The special 
service of intercession for the African war 
held on Fridays in St. George’s Church, Mon- 
treal, are still continued. 


TRANSFER OF CLERGY. 


In the conception of the law of the 
Church in the United States, no Presbyter 
or Deacon can be a clergyman of the entire 
Church, as a man may possibly be “a citizen 
of the world,’ owing allegiance to no civil 
government in particular, but equally at 
home everywhere as regards civil jurisdic- 
tion. 

In our Church a clergyman must be the 
Presbyter or Deacon of some one Bishop. 
He cannot cease to be subject to one juris- 
diction until he is accepted by and comes 
under the canonical control of another. 

The object of this legislation is to pro- 
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Ecclesiastical Department.... 


We devote our attention ex- 
clusively to work for ‘‘THE 
CHURCH,” giving only the 
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SPAULDING & CO., 


Jackson Blyd. and State St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


best. 


COX SONS & VINING 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, 
Choir Yestments, 
Embroideries and Materials, 
Custom Made Clerical Clothing 


Stained Glass 


THE FLANAGAN & BIEDENWEG CO. 
Show Rooms, 57--63 Illinois St., CHICAGO, Iifs. 


COLEGATE ART GLASS CO, 
Established in 1860 by HE. Colegate. 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS AND BRASSES, 
Highest award Augusta Exposition, 1891. 
818 West 13th Street, New York. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH. 
Memorials. Supplies. 


THE COX SONS & BUCKLEY CO. 


Church Furnishers and Decorators. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


CHURCH ART WORKS 


240 W. 27th St., N. Y. 


FORMERLY 
41 UNIVERSITY PLACE. 


OSCAR LUETKE, 


ARTIST. 


MEMORIALS 


S=IN@ 
Metal, Wood, Marble, Glass 
ESTABLISHED 1886. 


Send for Catalogue. 
SEND FOR 

ONUMENTS .cE 
BOOKLET 


CELTIC CROSSES A SPECIALTY 
CHAS. G. BLAKE &CO. 720 Woman’s Temp!e, Chicago. 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 


GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS. 


27-29 South Clinton Street, - - Chicago, I1l. 


OF ALL KINDS. 
PHENIX FURNITURE CO., Eau Claire, Wis. 


MENEELY BELL CO., 


CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager 
Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. ,— Send for 
Catalogue. The ©. 8. BELL CO., Hillsboro, 0. 


Church Bells, Chimes and Peals of Best 
Quality. Address, 
Old Established 
. BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
> THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati,O. 


eg UNLIKEOTHER BELLS 

S\ SWEETER, MORE DUB- 
Fed“ ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 
Gee OUBFREECATALOGUE 


Bias. TELLS WHY. 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


IHURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER ELLS. 


ELY & CO., ee Oa Fre 
4 WEST-TROY, N.Y: e62-METAL 


P CHIMES, Etc, CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE 


CHURCH BELLS ancPeats 


Best quality on osrth Get our price. 
MoSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BSaitimore-Md. 
WINDOWS, 


CHURC FURNITURE. 


R. G. GEISSLER, % Marble and Metal Work 
56 West 8th St. (near 6th Ave.), New York 


™, FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 
Bihie, HAVE FURN/ SHED MS 001626. 


CHIMES 


124 


If it’s 


Babbitts 


It’s Best 


If it’s Babbitt’s Best Soap, you’re 
sure it’s all a laundry soap can be. 


If it's Babbitt’s 1776 | Soap 
Powder, you’ve the greatest percent- 
age of soap, with the highest cleaning 
and purifying qualities — it’s entirely 
harmless and does the most work. 

If its Babbitt’s Pure Potash 
or Lye, you’ve the greatest necessary 
strength—it’s all a lye should be. Abso- 
lute uniformity. U 


If it’s Babbitt’s Best Baking 
Powder, you're sure of its safety, 
purity,and surpassing leavening strength. 


Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York 


ayiet St, Paul 
Minneapolis 


CHICAGO 
& NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


‘THE 9.00 a. m. train; a trip unsurpassed 
in beauty. Other trains from Chi- 
cago are the North-Western Limited— 
electric lighted—6.30 p. m.; the St. Paul 
Fast Mail, 10,00 p.m., and Night Express, 
10.15 p. m., all daily and the best of 
everything. 

Ticket offices 212 Clark Street and 
[ wells Street Station. 


GATES’ TOURS 
Mexico, California, ece 
Grand Ganon of Hrizona 


FIRST TOUR leaves New York and Boston, 
: Feb. 5,.1901. 
Jeaves Chicago and St. Louis, 


Feb. 6, 1901. 
leaves New York and Boston, 
Feb. 19, 1901. 
leaves Chicago and St. Louis, 
Feb. 20, 1901. 


SECOND TOUR 


MEXICO—Land of Enchantment. country 
of tradition and romance, para- 
dise for tourists, strange and 
delightful. 


QRAND CANON OF ARIZONA 01 the Santa Fe 
Route, most wonderful scenic 
panorama in the World. 


CALIFORN!A—Special arrangements for visit- 
ing the noted California resorts. 


TRAIN DE LUXE Special train, equipped with 
compartment cars drawing- 
room Pullmans, dining car and 
observation car. In service for 
entire railroad portion of each 
tour All expenses included. 
Number of passengers limited. 
The eighth season. Send for 
itinerary describing these ideal 
winter tours. 


CHAS. F. GATES, 


W. P. EAVES, Toledo, Ohio. 
New England Agent, 
201 Washington Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


The Living Church. 


tect the Church against (it is sad that there 
be such, but there are), immoral clergymen. 
If, as soon as a man resigned his cure, he 
ceased to. be amenable to the eccleciastical 
authority of the Diocese in which his parish 
or mission was located, and he was no long- 
er under the spiritual jurisdiction of that 
Diocese, then he would have no one over 
him, to eall him to account, in case he’ mis- 
behaved himself. He would be a clergyman 
at large, owing allegiance to no Bishop or 
jurisdiction. There would be no one whose 
duty it would be to call him to account if he 
were idle, or become secularized or worse. 

It is impossible for any clergyman of the 
American Church, if the canons are ob- 
served, to be without a Bishop or ecclesiastic- 
al home. He remains under the jurisdiction 
of one Bishop until he is accepted by an- 
other. A Presbyter or Deacon may be with- 
out work for years, he may reside anywhere 
on the face of the earth, but he cannot es- 
cape from the canonical control of his Bish- 
op until he has been transferred to and ac- 
cepted by another Bishop.—Diocese of Spring- 
field. 


IRRIGATION THE HOPE OF THE 
WEST. 

No view of irrigation can be appreciative 
which regards it as merely an adjunct to 
agriculture, says William E. Smythe in the 
November Atlantic. It is a social and econ- 
omic factor in a much larger way. It not 
only makes a civilization in the midst of 
desolate wastes; it shapes and colors that 
civilization after its own peculiar design. 
It forbids land monopoly, because only the 
small farm pays when the Jand must be arti- 
ficially watered. By the same token it makes 
near neighbors and high social conditions. It 
discourages servile labor by developing a 
class of small landed proprietors who work 
for themselves and need little help beyond 
that which their own families supply. * * 
We can expect no millionaires to grow from 
such surroundings, but neither should there 
be any paupers. 

There is another influence peculiar to ir- 
rigation. * * ‘This is the influence which 
makes for codperation. Irrigation is not and 
can never be an individual enterprise. <A 
single settler cannot turn a river to water 
his own patch of land, nor can he distribute 
the waters flowing through a system of 
canals. The result is that co- 
tem of canals. * * The result is that co- 
operation precedes irrigation. It also ac- 
companies and follows irrigation, and is 
speedily woven into the entire industrial and 
social fabric of the community. In localities 
which have been longest established this 
principle has extended itself to stores, fac- 
tories, and banks. * * These things will 
not come suddenly to pass, but they will 
come because the conditions and surroundings 
of the time and place will strongly favor, if 
not actually compel, the result. Such are the 
hopes of Arid America. What other part of 
the world offers a fairer prospect to man- 
kind? 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
| Imparts Energy. 


When vitality and nerve force have 
become impaired by illness its value 
is wonderful. Induces refreshing sleep. 
Genuine bears name HorsFrorp’s on wrapper. 


wv 


Noy. 17, 1900 


EALTHY BAB} 
ARE THOSE RAISED 


BORDENS 


ES 
ON 


CONDENSED MILK 
S80 BABIES” A Seas 


Borden's Condensed Milk Co.,New York, 
3 a 


Remarkable Discovery That Cures This 
Dangerous and Disfiguring Disease 
Without Pain, Operation or 
Inconvenience. 


TRIAL PACKAGE SENT FREE 


Dr. John P. Haig, a well known Cincinnati physi- 
cian has had marvelous success with a remedy that 
cures Goitre or Thick Neck. And owing to the fact 
that most sufferers believe Goitre is incurable Dr. 
Haig sends a free trial package of his discovery so 
that patients may try and know positively that 
Goitre can be cured at home without pain, danger, 
operation or any inconvenience. Send your name 
and address to Dr. John P. Haig, 528 Glenn Building, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and he will forward the treatment 
postage prepaid. Do not fail to get this wonderful 
remedy. In Bombay, India, 60,000 patients in that 
infected district were cured with this same remedy, 
and wherever used its success has been marvelous. 

Write at once, send name and address, to-day, and 
Dr. Haig will be glad to send you a trial package of 
the remedy free. Do not delay. 


PETER MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL 


Odorless. 


Tasteless. Pure. 


SCHIEFFELIN & CO. New York 


Send for 
circular. 


How to Quit Tobacco. 


A new discovery odorless and tasteless, that Ladies 
can give in coffee or any kind of food, quickly curing 
the patient without his knowledge. Anyone can have 
a free trial package by addressing Rogers Drug and 
Chemical Co,,1291Fifth and Race Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Is used by all leading chefs and best cooks to 
give a delicate flavor to all meats, soups and 
fish. All grocers sell Lea & Perrins’ Sauce. 


WORCESTER GORSETS—Sold by leading deal- 
ers everywhere. Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 
Worcester Gorset Go. 

Worcester, Mass. \ Chicago, Tl. 


LIKE A GOOD TEMPER 
“SHEDS A BRIGHTNESS 
EVERYWHERE.” 


SAPOLIO 


“THE 
|| OXFORD | 
|) TEACHERS] 
: 


PAR 
[EXCELLENCE 
|| OF THE 


Paris Exposition, 1900, Highest Award 


The Grand Prize for Bookbinding and Oxford India Paper 


OXFORD 


Reference 


WORLD” 


CHRISTIAN NATION 
NOV, 10 


N 


DEACHER S’ 


Light, thin, compact, beautifully printed on Oxford India Paper. 


BIBLES 


Concordance 


The Living Church, Chicago, Ill.: ‘‘Without doubt, the best edition of the Bible yet published for students, teachers and clereymen.”’ 
The Churchman, New York: “The ‘Oxford’ Bible has heen constantly improving with every edition, until it has now reached a 


state of perfection beyond which it would seem impossible to go .. . 


. a guarantee of the best. 


READY 
NOVEMBER 1, 1900 


The Oxford Two Versions Bible 


With References 
Large Type Edition 


Being the authorized Version with the difference of the Revised Version printed in the margins, so that both texts can be read from 


the same page. 


™E Oxford Elongated Red Rubric Editions 


o Prayer Books and Hymnals 


Size 814 x 534x %. 


Printed on Fine White and the famous Oxford India Paper. 


THE GEM OF ALL 


EDITIONS. 


Superbly printed on Fine White and the famous Oxford India Papers. Also 


The Oxford Illustrated Prayer Books, 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 


Send tor Catalogue, 


In Various Sizes and Bindings. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS (American Branch), 91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


Pubviisvea by Edwin S$. Gorham 
Late of the Firm of JAMES POTT & COMPANY 
Fourth Avenue and Twenty-second Street, Rew York 


“THE LIFE OF CHRIST- 


IAN SERVICE.” 


By THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY 
CATHEDRAL. 


A book of devotional thoughts 
from the writings of F. W. FARRAR, 
D.D., sometime Canon of Westminster, 
and preacher to the House of Com- 
mons, author of books that are known 
wherever English is spoken. 

These are his best thoughts, 
searching, stirring, illuminating; not 
epigrams torn from their context but 
brief studies of great themes, full of 
ideas for the preacher and busy men 
and women. ; 

Note especially: ‘Individuality,’ 
“Sacramental Grace,’ ‘‘Righteous In- 
dignation.”’ 


200 pages, with copious in- 
dex, 12mo, cloth, gilt, gilt top, 
$1.25, Just ready. 


“THE ASCENT 
THROUGH CHRIST.” 


A Study of the Doctrine of Re- 
demption in the light of the Theory of 
Evolution. 


By REv. E. GRIFFITH JONES, B.A. 


Large 12mo, buckram, gilt, gilt top. 
496 pages. WithIndex. Animportant 
Work for Students of Theology and 
Religion. Ready. 

“A work of singular interest and im- 
portance which we trust will find many 
readers. A remarkable book.’’—London 
Spectator. 


A DANTE CALENDAR 


“HELPS TO FAITH AND 
PRACTICE.” 


BY THE CANON AND PRECENTOR OF 
St. PAUL’S CCATHEDRAL, By HENRY 
Scott HOLLAND, M.A, Author of 
‘Logic and Life,’’ ‘Christ or Ecclesi- 
astes,’’ ‘Pleas and Claims of Christ,” 
ete. 


The Rev. Henry Lubeck, LL.D., 
D.C.L., has written an Introduction to 
this book, in which he says: ‘It is 
that the deathless principle, the Im- 
mortal Spirit, in the great preacher's 
utterances may exert a larger influ- 
ence here than they have heretofore, 
and that his earnest desire to extend 
his Master's Kingdom may have a new 
opportunity that this edition of Canon 
Holland’s work is issued to the Amer- 
ican people.’”’ 

Some ofthe headings: ‘ The Needs 
of Humanity,’ ‘Renovation from 
Within,” ‘The Risks of t aith,” ‘Calm 
in Calamity,’’ ‘ Remedy for Intoler- 
ance,’’ ‘‘God’s Victories,’”’ etc. 


210 pages, with comprehen- 
sive index, 12mo, gilt, gilt top. 
Just ready. 


“THE GOLDEN TREAS- 
URY OF THE BIBLE.” 


Compiled by S.C. 12mo, cloth, gilt, 
$1.00 net. The most beautiful themes 
of the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments. Carefully arranged 
and here printed (King James’ Ver- 
sion) with a copious Index to sub- 
jects. Ready, 


FoR THE YEAR 1901. 


Being certain passages taken from the writings of DANTE ALIGHIERI, 
and embellished with Florentine borders and decorations and a series of 
thirteen chalk drawings depicting scenes and incidents from the life and 
works of Dante, done by the hand of BLANCHE McMANUS, and !artist- 


ically printed in three colors. 
Ribbon Tied and Boxed - - 


Price $1.25 


Old Touraine 


The Life and History of the Fam- 
ous Chateaux of France. By 
Theodore Andrea Cook, B. A. 
Handsomely printed. Illustrated 
with photogravures, map and 
genealogical table. 

Two volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
head band and marker, gold side and 
back, cluth wrappers in cloth box. ¢5.00. 
Edition de Luxe, printed on hand-made 
paper, {llustrations on Japan paper,bound 


in vellum, gold side and back, limited to 
100 numbered copies. Net, 310.00 


Unknown Switzerland 


By Victor Tissot. Revised and 
enlarged edition. Handsomely 
printed. Illustrated with photo- 
gravures, containing an excel- 
lent map in colors. 


Crown 8yo, )arge paper e7ition, cloth, 
gilt top, head band and marker, deco- 
rated cover, gold back, cloth wrappers 
in cloth box. $3.00 


“Written in a pleasing style, it 
will be of peculiar interest to all 
readers.”’ 


Soap-Bubble Stories 


For children, by Fanny Barry, 
author of ‘‘The Fox Family,”’ 
“The Obstinate Elm Leaf,” 
etc. Illustrated by Palmer Cox 
and Irving Montague. 


12mo, decorative cover, cloth. $1 00 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 


44 +? ‘ 

The “Gem” Classics 
A collection of world-famous 
classics in dainty binding, Pho- 
togravure frontispiece. 

Smail 12mo, Venetian morocco, mp, 
gilt top, per volume, in box. $1.00 
Complete sets in handsome box. $7 00 
TITLES: Rassevas, By Samuel John- 
son, LL.D.; RELIGIO MEDICI, Ero., BY 
Sir Thomas Browne; Tak Story OF THE 
CHEVALIER BAYARD, By Edith Walford; 
VATHEK: An Eastern Romance; By 
William Beckford; ABDALLAH AND THE 


Four-LEAVED SHAMROCK; PARABLES 
FROM NATURE, By Mrs. Gatty. 2 vols. 


Love Letters of a Violinist 


And other poems by Eric Mackay, 
author of *‘A Song of the Sea.’’ 
Small 12mo, Venetian morocco, limp, 
gilt top, illustrated with photogravures 
from orig.nal drawings, in handsome 
box. $1.25 


Stories from Dreamland 


Illustrated in color by George 
W. Bardwell. A collection of 
children’s stories of exceptional 
merit. 

Beautifully printed on laid antique paper 


and bound in unique old style binding, 


blind and gold stamping. 12mo cloth. 
$1.25 


JAMES POTT & COMPANY 


Publishers, 119-121 West 23d Street, New York. 


THE GREAT INTRODUCTORY OFFER Extended to The Living Church Readers 


In order to introduce the new edition of this Great Library, the publishers have arranged 
with the American Newspaper Association to supply a limited number of sets to its 
patrons on special terms, among which are the readers of The Living Church. 


THE NEW 1900 WERNER EDITION OF 


The Encyclopzedia Britannica 


Thirty-one Large Quarto Volumes. 


WEBSTER’ 


We deliver, 
freight paid, 
on receipt of 


$1.00 


Balance at the easy rate of 
only a few cents a day. 


The New Werner 
Edition of 1900 


Is a magnificent set of books; it is 
printed upon a superior quality of 
book paper, is strongly and ele- 
gantly bound, and above all the 


Type is Large and Clear 


It is equal in every respect to the 
English edition, of which it is a 
complete reprint; and in addition, 
our subscribers receive the Wer= 
ner Supplement, in five volumes, 
which brings information to date, 
and is essential to American read- 
ers. 


A Complete 
Family Library 


It is the universal impression 
that no matter what other refer- 


YARED 
mt unt mm a 


Encyclopedic 
Dictionary 


plates of great beauty. 


“at THE GUIDE 


style as the Britannica, 
Britannica doubly valuable, 


line practicable. 


NNLOPEDA 


TN Ho rate OO pa 


25,000 Pages. 


FREE ee 


THE DICTIONARY &* 


Is a magnificent volume of 2370 pages, over 
2000 engravings and many chromatic colored 


is a book of 242 pages, bound in same 
making the 
as it points 
out those things you ought to know, 
and inakes systematic reading along any 


8 x 11 Inches. 


ENA 


AND REVISED 
TE 
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ence booksaman may purchase he 
will never be quite satisfied until 
he has secured for his library the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 


Let This be Secured First 


and there will be but little need of 
investing in additional reference 
books. A good Dictionary withthe 
Encyclopedia Britannica covers 
the whole range better and more 
authoritatively than a thousand 
books combined. 

A Library of History, Biog- 
raphy, Law, Literature, Fine Arts, 
Natural Sciences, Games and Pas- 
times, Medicine and Hygiene, Phi- 
losophy and Psychology, Econom- 
ics and Political Science, Theology 
and the Science of Religions. 

It is a Library for the Mer- 
chant, the Student, the Young 
People, and the Busy World. 

A Library Without a Rival in 
Completeness, in Authority, and 
in Up-to-date-ness. 


REVISED TO DATE 


OUR OFFER - 


On receipt of $1.00, balance to 
be paid in very small monthly 
payments, we will send, freight 
paid, a complete set of thirty 
volumes. 


1) Encyclopedia Britannica. 
(2) Guide to Systematic Readings. 
(3) Webster’s Encyclopedic Diction= 


ary. 
(4) A Solid Oak Bookcase. 


nA or RN 
nis nit ca ni unl ml Ie) 


ORDER NOW and take advantage of this 


splendid chance to secure 
this unrivaled fund of universal knowledge. 


MAIL THIS APPLICATION OR WRITE FOR FULLER PARTICULARS 


Gentlemen: I desire to take advantage of 
your special offer on the Encyclopzdia Britan- 
nica to ‘‘ The Living Church’ readers, and in- 
close $1.00 as initial payment. Send full par- 


ticulars, and if found satisfactory I will order 
otherwise the money to be returned 


the: set; 


THE LIVING CHURCH BUREAU 


LARGEST, LATEST AND BEST EDITION OF 
THE GREATEST ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


A Magnificent Holiday Present)lf 


NO SUCH BOOKS HAVE EVER BEEN “OFFERED 


of such size and quality for so low a 
price. They contain the highest charac- 
ter of knowledge and literature in the 
world. ar 

With its wealth of illustration, facili- 
ties for ready reference, it has no rival. 
Wide in scope, original, exhaustive, uni- 
versal in adaptability to the needs of all 
who would keep abreast of the time, it 
is indispensable alike to scholars, profes- 
sional men, and to all busy people who 
wish to have at hand the best arranged 
and most complete reference library. 


THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION, 150 Fifth Ave, New York. 
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| F. ANSTEY 
{ Mrs. BURNETT 
W. CABLE 


BERTH X RUNKLE 
ra Annie STEEL 


3. WILKINS 


NOVELS AND 
STORIES 


+ during the coming year by 


: t Phelps WARD 


Beginning the Year of Romance 


CENTUR 


Which magazine are you 
going to take in 1901? 
Why not take the best? 


HERE is not the slightest doubt in the mind of any one 

‘ who keeps track of modern magazine literature that The Cen- 
tury Magazine is the best in the world. It was begun thirty years.ago; 
it took the first place among illustrated magazines at the start, 
and, though in no branch of art or industry has competition been 
keener, it has kept that place for all its thirty years of life. It is not 
only in the quality ofits text and illustrations that The Century ex- 
cels: it stands for something, and its forceful editorials have had a 
large share in moulding popular opinion. It is thoroughly represent- 
ative of American ideas. It is said to have introduced more new au- 


thors and artists than all the other magazines put together. Ithas 
worked directly to develop American art and literature. In 1901 it 
will be a better magazine than ever. 

. Printed _ ir 
THE NOVEMBER CENTURY Pei.” 


“Her Mountain Lover,” by HamlinGar- McMaster, Bronson Howard writes of 
land,—a breezy story of a Colorado ranch- “Our Schools for the Stage,’’ Julian Ralph 
man in England,—begins inthisnumber, describes ‘‘A Yankee Correspondent in 
in which there are also fivecomplete stori ies. South Africa,’ the director of the New 

And there is much besides fiction—the York Zoblogical Park writes of the Park, 
boyhood and manhood of Daniel Webster Bishop Potter discusses ‘‘The Problem of 
are interestingly described by John Bach the Philippines,”’ etc., etc. 


THE DECEMBER CENTURY 


will be the most beautiful issue ever made. One attraction is Milton’s ‘‘Ode to the 
Nativity,’ superbly illustrated hy DuMond, and printed in six colors and four tints. 


Worth the price of a year’s subscription. Ready December Ist. 


“THE HELMET OF NAVARRE” 


, This brilliant romance, which began in August and will end in May, has already attracted 
wider attention and been more highly praised than any work of fiction ever published se- 
rially in THE CEnTuURY. As the New York Tribune says, it “leaped at once into popular favor.” 

The new volume of the magazine begins with the November number. In or- 
der that new subscribers who commence their subscriptions with November may 
secure ‘The Helmet of Navarre” complete, the three numbers. August, Septem- 
ber, and October, will be sent free of charge to all new,\yearly subscribers who 

begin with November. 


Subscription price, $4,00 per year. Aut dealers take subscriptions, or remittance may be made 


directly to 


‘THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, NEW YORK. 
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Important’ 
New Books. 


Maine: Trent Edition. 


‘New plates, large type, complete transla- 
tions, printed on fine paper, well illustrated, 
tich and durable bindings. 

Contains 255 pages of introductions by 
Prof. Wiriiam P. Trent, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, written especially for this edition, and 
contained in no other. 

Popular Edition. 16 vols. Prices: $16. 00 
to $40.00, according to binding. 

De large Edition. 32 vols. ‘Prices, $40.00: 
in cloth and $80.00 in half calf. 

“This edition does more to further the popular 
comprehension of Balzac than any work that has ap- 


peared since Louvenjoul’s History- of Balzac’s 
Works.” — Churchman. 


Tolstoi. Complete Edition. 


A new edition, printed from new plates, 
containing all of Tolstoi’ s writings. including 
the authorized edition of ‘Resurrection,’ with 
Introductions by NarHan HaskeLt Dove, 
and 33 illustrations, comprising portraits, 
original illustrations, etc. 12 vols. S8vo. 
Sold only in sets. Cloth, plain edges, $12.00. 
Gilt top, $45.00. Half calf, g gilt top, $30.00. 


‘‘A uniform edition of all the published works of 
Tolstoi will yet be among the most elevating books 
-in many a library.”—Literary News. 


The Valois Romances. 


By ALEXANDER Dumas. New and com- 
' plete translations. Illustrated with 27 full- 
page illustrations by FrRanK T. MERRILL. 3 
vols. 8vo. 
$4.50. 


Marguerite de Valois. 
La Dame de Monsoreau. 
The Forty-Five Guardsmen. 

Volumes sold separately at $1.50 per 
volume. 

The only edition in which these stirring 
tales can be obtained in absolutely complete 
translations and fully illustrated. 

“This new edition is sure of an immediate and 


lasting popularity because it is deserving.’’—Roches- 
ter Herald. 


Mrs, Browning’s Complete 


Poetical Works. 


“Coxhoe” Edition. Edited by CHarR- 
LOTTE PORTER and HELEN A. CLARKE. In- 
troductions, notes, line numbers and photo- 
gravure frontispieces. Sold only in sets. 6 
vols. 18mo. Cloth, gilt top. Per set, $4.50. 
Limp leather, $7.50. Half calf, $13. 00. Full 
‘levant, $20. 50. 


“No English contemporary poet by profession 
has left us work so full of living fire."—SwINBURNE. 


Chaucer’s Complete Works. 
New edition from new plates. With intro- 
duction by Prof. Tuomas R. Lounssury. Glos- 
sary and photogravure illustrations. 2 vols. 
8vo. Cloth, gilt top. Per set, $4.00. 2 vols. 
8vo. Halfcalf, gilt top. Per set, $7.50. 


“Will please the lover of poetry. the student of 
English literature, and the lover Of good books.”’— 
Brooklyn Hagle. ° 


Burns’ Complete Poetical © 
Works. 

New edition from new plates. With in- 
troductions, notes, indexes and photogravure 
illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. Cloth, gilt top. 
Per set, $4.00. 2vols. 8vo. Half calf, gilt 
top. Per set, $7.50. 

The most complete edition ever published. 

“Should bring joy not alone to Mr. Henley’s ‘Com- 


saya pee age but to Burnsites of superior Somnene eT 
— Critic 


Tolstoi’s Essays, ‘Letters and 
Miscellanies. 


Contains material never before collected 


in book form, and several articles never be- 


fore translated, also unpublished articles- 


translated from author's MSS. 12mo. With 
portrait from latest photograph. $2.00. 


“We know of no single volume other than this 
one from which it is possible to obtain anything ap- 
proaching to the same adequacy of knowledge of 
Be Tolstoi’s deacniiess really are '’—Boston Ad- 

ertiser. 


For: sale by booksellers, or sent, posinain, by the pub- 
lishers, on receipt of price. Send for illustrated 
catalogue. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & Coz 


one NEW YORK, N.Y. 


A re 


Cloth, gilt top, boxed. Per Set, 


“y 
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ELECTRICAL ROGRESS, ; 
Pror. ‘BEDELL, of Cornell. has- ‘made some 


discoveries that may decrease the cost of 
transmitting electrical power. Direct and 


alternating currents — can be sent over the | 
same line and each behaves as if the other 


were not present, so that the same wire 
may be used for the transmission of two 
different systems of energy. Half the time 
the alternating increases the direct current, 
but this gain is neutralized by its action dur- 
ing the other half. Tesla has a new patent 
for a system of insulation that, he claims, 
will do away with all danger in handling and 
in coming in contact with live wires. Still 
more, he claims that currents of high voltage 
power can be transmitted to great distances 
without any loss of power, at least to no ap- 
preciable extent. The scheme appears to be 


little more than sending the current through - 


water frozen by an artificial process. If the 
discovery should prove to be commercially 
valuable the power of Niagara, or other water 
falls, may be sent for hundreds of miles. 
Some of Mr. Tesla’s inventions have not been 
so practically successful as they promised, 
and, in fact, some of his writings read as if 
they were bordering on the undiscovered 
country. M. Tomassi has devised a means 
by which wireless telegraphy may be made 
more practical. He would use two systems of 
dots and dashes, one entirely meaningless. In 
case anyone should undertake to interfere or 
read the message, except the person to whom 
it is transmitted, the meaningless marks 
would make it utterly unintelligible. This 
is accomplished by a difference in the ranges 
of the two systems. Still there appears to 
be no near prospect of the wireless telegraphy 
becoming commonly  useful—Presbyterian 
Banner. 


SPARROWS PUNISHING CORN 
THIEVES. 


Near the village of Half Day, Ill., lives 
a one-armed man named Lester Mowers, who 
has a large field of corn. Mr. Mowers’ corn 
had scarcely appeared above the ground when 
a band of crows swooped down upon it. They 
hopped gleefully up and down the rows, pull- 
up the delicate green blades with their beake 
and eating the seed kernel that still clung to 
the corn. Mr. Mowers set a scarecrow in the 
field, but these crows wefe evidently old hands 
at robbery, for they utterly disregarded the 
ragged sentinel. Then he tried shooting at 
them, but a one-armed man is not half as 
quick as a crow and he failed to kill or crip- 
ple a single one. They would fly clumsily 
away at each chor jeering and “haw-hawing” 


‘in derision, returning as soon as he had left 


the field. Finally a colony of sparrows came 
and started to build nests in a thicket near 


| the corn. Hardly had the small couples made 


their summer housekeeping arrangements be- 
fore they began to. drive the crows away. 
Every black robber who came into the field 
was set upon and pecked vigorously, the spar- 
rows following him a quarter-mile to admin- 
ister punishment thoroughly. In a week a 


visit from a crow was a rarity. Mr. Mowers | 


replanted his corn and now throws a handful 
of bread crumbs to the sparrows each morn- 
ing. 
THE HELPEULNESS OF THE APOSTLES’ 
CREED, 

Ou! the grand old words of the Apostles’ 
Creed! How often, when wearied and dis- 
tracted with the din of petty but bitter con- 


troversy, have I said the dear old words with 


a swelling heart, feeling, Here is my war- 
song; here is my chant of praise; here are 
the simple, glorious eternal facts. on which 
I build my salvation. Yes; doctrine is pre- 
cious; controversy is often needful. But there 
is something before. doctrine, and that is 
History; there is something more blessed 
than controversy and that is Faith —W. 
Walseane How, D.D. 
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interesting. He tells a story well. 


Author of “England: P 
Descriptive,” etc. Iflustrat 
ty-five Photogravures from | 
Negatives. a 

3 reine crown 8vo, cl 
gilt, gilt top, with cloth. 
in a cloth box. 


List price, 
OM. W. HA” (M. W 


in the course of a half.pa 


of advance sheets, in the 


work that helps to increase his 


edge thereof ought to be welcomec 


“Mr. Cook has an eye for 
things that are permanent, and t/ 
things that are momentarily ‘even 
describes a scene vividly. He ¢ 


cellent cicerone.” 
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PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN co. 


tS COMMUNICATIONS FOR ALL TO BE ADDRESSED TO MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Che Young Churchman 


An illustrated paper for the Children of the 
Church, and for Sunday Schools. 


WEEKLY: 30 cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 54 cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 


MONTHLY: 20 cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 12% cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 


Che Shepherd's $ Arms 


An illustrated paper for the little ones of the 
Church, and for Infant and Primary Classes. 
Printed on rose-tinted paper. 


WEEKLY: 40cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 30 cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 


MONTHLY: 15cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 8 cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 


Che Living Church 


A Weekly Record of the News, the Work, and the 
Thought of the Church. Subscription Price, $2.50 per 
year. If paid in advance, $2.00. To the Clergy, $1.50 
per year. 

GLUB RATES: 
[50 cts. must be added to these rates if not paid in advance.] 


THE Living CHURCH (weekly) and THE YOUNG 
CHURCHMAN (weekly), $2.50 per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and THE SHEPHERD’S ARMS (weekly), $2.80 
per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and THE LIVING CHURCH QUARTERLY, 

2.75 per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), THE SHEPHERD’s ARMS (weekly), and THE 
LIVING CHURCH QUARTERLY—a combination desirable 
in every family—#3.00 per year. 


Che Living Church Quarterly 


Containing a Church Almanac and Kalendar 
for the year, issued at Advent; followed quar- 
terly by smaller issues containing the Clergy 
List corrected. Nearly 700 pages per year. 


Price, 25 cents for all. 


Evening Prayer Leaflet 


Contains the full Evening Prayer, with Col- 
lect, Psalter, and 4 Hymns, published weekly 
in advance for every Sunday evening. For 
distribution in churches. Price in quantities, 
25 cents per copy per year. Transient orders, 
50 cents per hundred copies. A number of 


special editions for special occasions. 


By THE LATE 


16mo, cloth, 370 pp., - 


appropriately and attractively bound. 


Publishers, 


Designed as an Introduction to the Liturgy 
and an Aid to its Devout use, 


Rt. Kev. A. Cleveland Coxe, D.D., 


Bishop of Western New York. 


Revised and Enlarged by. 


Rt. Rev. Cortlandt Whitebead, $.C.D., 


Bishop of Pittsburgh. 


TENSIVE revisions throughout and one hundred pages of 

new matter have brought up to the latest development of 
Chureh Life and Worship this best of books on her services. 

The whole has been reset throughout in new type, and is most 


Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Thoughts on the Services 


Century 
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{The Hungarian! 


Exiles. 


An Eleventh 


Historical 


By BENJAMIN COWELL 


Illustrated. Price $1.00 net. 


Treats of the exile of Bela I. from Hungary, and the ad- 
ventures of his two sons in Poland. 
wild times and wild characters of that northern land. 
cially adapted to boys. 

“A Story for boys that Is really a story; fresh, vigorous, nat- 


ural, sensible and reverent, it is sure to be welcomed by many. 
There has been no overproduction, so far, in this particular field of 


SRE Sa: Bone creer 


Mr. Cowell’s story is a natura] growth; it sprang from 
the fondness of historical research, and was told to the bright son 
and daughter of a lovely Christian Home. . It is 
very prettily gotten up, and would make a handsome present for 
young persons of either sex.’’—The Living Ohurch. 


Published by 
THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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NEW APPOINTMENT FOR PORTO 


; ? 
vie «x | SCRIBNER’S HOLIDAY BOOKS 
THE BisHop or SACRAMENTO having de- >. 
clined the appointment to the charge of the as se 
Churches in Porto Rico, the Bishop of West BEAUTIFULLY. [LELUSTERALED WORKS 
Virginia has accepted the Presiding Bishop’s i ZB 


int t, and expects to go te Porto Rico 
i: See ie tt aj Che Ola Gentleman of the Black SDtock 


By THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 12mo, $1.50 


ey “A new and extremely beautiful edition of Thomas 

CLERICAL UNION. A. M « Nelson Page’s exquisite romance. Two more delightful 

iS f Clerical Mtustrated in colors by | characters it would be hard to find in recent fiction than 

THE GENERAL COUNCIL of the erica as Howard Chandler | this odd gentleman, with his old-fashioned manners and 
Union for the Maintenance and Defence of Christy. his memories of bygone sweet days, and his strong opin- 

A anki “on ion on the Essayists, and the gracious, dignified, lovely "en 
Catholic Principles assembled at the Church Be. daughter of his favorite Betsey.’’—Boston Journad. .. 
of the Advent, Boston, November 20 and 21. O ; t ‘ G 
Choral evensong was sung by the Rev. Aug. Sle rienta ugs as 
Prime, President of the Mass. Catholic Club, “ey By JOHN KIMBERLY MUMFORD. Large 8v@, $7.50 net 6 

= . So lessee ne ee en Mr. Mumford treats of this novel subject in an inter- | & 
P - Ae. . < 2} 
and a special sermon on Defence of the Cath Gao With 32 full-page tllus- } esting and authoritative way. The special topics dis- | “°* 
olie Faith was preached by the Rey. Dr. Fiske aj trations (16 in color), re- cue er PO ee Rug; Weaving Peoples; a 
‘ 4 ee. i u pie aterials; Dyers an yes; Design; Weaving; Cau- 
of St. Stephen 8 Church, Providence. A sol broduced from selected casian; Turkish; Persian; Turkoman or Tartarian; 
emn high celebration followed, with the Rev. so Tugs. Khilims; Indians. ‘he reproductions in color are 3% 
W. H. Van Allen, Vice President of the Union, “>. capectaty Penta e ps 
as celebrant, the Rey. R. H. Prime, deacon, se Moosiwa, and Orhers of the Woundaries as 
the Rey. Dr. Rudd, sub-deacon, and the Rev. ae By W. A. FRASER. Crown 8vo, $2.00 : 
5. eer master of ceremonies. Mer- Bs. Author and illustrator have co-operated in making this SG 
becke’s Plain Song Mass was sung by a choir 2 With 12 full-page tHus- story of the woods and their chief Conese book of 
. ante ee bees Ate 2 l . imaginative interest and romantic realism. The various 
of pr lests. At the close of the service, the 2/3 a ations by Arthur Hem fur-bearing animals are the @ramatis persone of this Sie 
council was convened with Rev. W. H. Van “oy ng. fascinating story, which depicts animal life from the On 
Allen, Vice President, in the chair, Rey. Bs. inside GS 
Arthur Ritchie, General Secretary, Rev. Rob- eS The Wmerican Davee Trade as 
ert Ritchie (Philadelphia), Rev. R. H. Paine ” By JOHN R. SPEARS. 8vo, $2.50 
(Baltimore), Rey. H. B. Gorgas (Brooklyn), ey : so ae apes 308 
Rey. Aug. Prime (Brighton, Boston), Rey. W. Be e As pis anne a a tale of daring adventure and as } 4 am 
; 4 a With many tllustrations <nowledgeful as a history. . . . Once begun, the 
B. Frisby, D.D. (Boston) Bi By vote, the mem as ay as Appleton Chape book will be read with avidity, and the pleasure of read- Sle 
bers of the Mass. Catholic Club were recog- , x Ss ing is enhanced by the excellence of Walter Appleton ‘ 
5 VST anys : Pp 
nized as guests of honor. Admirable and able BS Clark’s illustrations.”.—Newark Advertiser. 36 
papers were read and presented for discussion . ¢ ; 3 : 
as follows: “Uniformity of Ritual Obsery- Sle With Both Armies m Douth Africa as 
ance,” by Rev. Dr. Frisby; “Catholic Litera- “sat sy RICHARD LAR DING DANES 2102 ye1 ued Brad 
ture,” by Rev. H. B. Gorgas; “Change of Be fap epee de Sree es Bs in Spun pie ae s& 
A : ; = ; ; aken such deep hold of the British people as the words } *°* 
Name,” by Rey. Robert Ritchie. Press of With many tlustrations of the American correspondent, Mir eachaed Harding 
diocesan business prevented the attendance of as from photographs. Davis. These words were written more in sorrow than Sle 
BE ] 2 in anger, and in just that way will the American people 
the Bishop of Milwaukee, President of the wy idad'thetay?—Bostoni/eur #OL <6 
Union. The council were entertained as Caos F GS 
guests of the Massachusetts Catholic Club. Oliver Cromivell as 
By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. Crown 8vo, $2.00 
“on é 
SS rae 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE GUILD OF >. “Tt is a thoughtful and condensed study of Cromwell’s kate 


With 10 tliustrations, por - character and times from an American standpoint. It is 

tratts, facsimiles: ete clear, forcible, original, and full of the sterling good setise 
[CSI ES AL vo marks all Mr. Roosevelt’s thinking.’’—Chicago 
vrbune. 


ST. BARNABAS FOR NURSES. 


Tne annual meeting of the Council of the 


eB 


Guild of St. Barnabas for Nurses took place 58 6 
on Wednesday, November 14, at the Church Overheard in a Garden ic 
of the Heavenly Rest, New York City, the Be eae Saye ce ves as 
71: y 4 LIN . » pl.25 
Right Reverend Cortlandt Whitehead, D.D., ser 5 oy 
; ; . : Ss : « 
Bishop of gis and Chaplain-General rss With many characteristic eS of Mr. eS inimitable cole He ie 
of the Order, presiding. j rato SRY y : cluding many verses and drawings never elsewhere pub- 
is Pp ane = Taye f CUUSTT ELCs BEY SLE lished. The whole exhibits this delightful artist and as 
The opening service was a celebration 0 thor. versifier’s fancy at its best. The cover-design and illus- 
the Holy Communion at 11 o’clock, by the we trations are done with characteristic cleverness. cane 
>. RAN 


Chaplain-General, assisted by the Chaplain of 
the New York Branch, the Rev. D. Parker 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


at 


Morgan, D.D., with a devotional address on : 

the Epistle for the preceding Sunday, Philip- 58 Che Friendip Bear s& 

pians i. 3-11, by the Right Rev. H. C. Potter, ee Selected from the Works of HENRY VAN DYKE. 12mo, $1.25 os 

D.D., Bishop of New York. The Guild now as Selections in prose and verse for every day inthe year. as 

E ‘ r j ee A volume of selections which emphasizes the extent 
numbers twenty-three Branches, scattered Kay,y iG gee OES and variety of Dr. van Dyke's intellectual and spiritual ] seqv 
through the various Dioceses from Massa- Me. portrait. interests, and brings to the fore the cheery, “blue-sky sB 
; ees 5 philosophy ”’ of life which makes his essays, stories, an 
chusetts to California, and Minnesota and BS pus <6 hosipaiionnble sacle eal 
Virginia, and of these all but a small number ; mote 
wee “eon FJtalian Citic 

had a delegate or delegates in attendance, Kav I Ss “ene 

. 2 a. oe 


many members and associates of the various By E. H. and E. W. BLASHFIELD. 2 vols. r1amo, $4.00 


branches who were not delegates also being 


B 
i 


c g th Oe aap ane The Italian cities, some phase of the art life of which 
present to add to the interest and enthusiasm “ent set) i 3 Bie? Be. Va the authors have presented in this work, are Ravenna, |... 
of the occasion. og sart’s Lives of the Paint- Siena, Florence, Assisi, Mantua, Perugia, Parma, and 

oie ers.’ Rome. The tone of the book is authoritative, the method [east 


At the close of the service reports were 
read by the Chaplain-General, the General 
Secretary, and Treasurer, as well as the re- 
port of the News-Letter, the official organ of 
the Order. By the kind courtesy of the New 
York Branch, all the members of the Guild 


of treatment stimulating. 


fiecollections of a Dissionarp in the Great West 
By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY. 12mo, $1.25 


“It is long since we have seen so many good stories to 
the page as are found in this cheery little repository of 


8 
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“on With a frontispiece por- I K ‘ é ee 
present da welt ashok the Counciowere conker. 58 ies We La P07 pene) experiences. Bs Dial (Chicago). se 
tained at luncheon at the Hotel Manhattan. ie aS eee ee Reese 
At the afternoon session, with one or two Sle = ‘e : Sle 
exceptions, reports were read from all the rr “a : Bes 
Branches, showing the work of the Guild to 4 Seer . 
be in a fairly prosperous condition, two new as CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK as 
branches having been organized since the last 

4 , 4 oe ePe ete << fn eGe << 2 = me Pe = 
meeting of the Council. Some amendments) 3 St $B Xe SS At SS MB Se At $B MHS At SS EO SS 


were made in the Constitution, and there was 
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much discussion concerning the News-Letter. 
The following officers were unanimously 
elected to serve for the ensuing year: Chap- 
Jain-General, the Right Reverend the Bishop 
of Pittsburgh; General Secretary, Mrs. C. G. 
Kidder, of the Orange Branch; Treasurer, 
Miss F. A. Jack, of the Boston Branch; and 
Miss Alice O. Tippet, Editor of the News-Let- 
ter. 

Evening Prayer was sung at 8 o’clock by 
the vested choir of the church, who also fur- 
nished the music at the morning service; 
and the annual sermon was preached by the 
Rey. Dr. Henry Lubeck, Rector of Zion and 
St. Timothy’s, New York City, who had for 
his subject the Parable of Jotham. A recep- 
tion in the parish house followed, to afford 
all present an opportunity to meet the Chap- 
lain-General in a social way. Exquisite music 
was furnished on the harp and violin, also 
vocal, and refreshments were daintily served 
by the members of the New York Branch. 
On Thursday one of the Chaplains of St. 
Luke’s Hospital, the Rev. Mr. Freeman, con- 
ducted a party of visiting nurses and associ- 
ates over St. Luke’s Hospital, the Cathedral 
Crypt, the Library of Columbia University, 
and to the Tomb of General Grant and River- 
side Park. 

Among the Chaplains present were the 
Rev. Messrs. H. T. Seudder, of Brooklyn, the 
Rey. D. Parker Morgan, D.D., of New York, 
the Rev. G. W. Hodge, D.D., of Philadelphia, 
the Rey. T. J. Danner, of Pittsburgh, the Rev. 
EK. H. Coley, of Utica, the Rev. Alexander 
Mann, of Orange, the Rev. W. H. Van Allen, 
of Elmira, the Rev. H. C. Dana, of Provi- 
dence, and the Rey. H. G. Coddington, of 
Syracuse. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK. 
F. D. Huntrineron, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D., Bishop. 


Improvements at Cazenovia. 


EXTENSIVE REPAIRS and improvements 
have been made upon St. .Peter’s Church, 
Cazenovia, and upon the rectory, during the 
summer and autumn months. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA. 


Erueveerr Tabor, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 


Woman’s Auxiliary—Corner Stone Laid at York. 


THE WoMAN’s AUXILIARY of the Diocese 
held its annual meeting at Wilkes Barre on 
the 15th ult., opening with Holy Communion, 
at which a stirring missionary address was 
delivered by the Bishop of the Diocese. In 
the afternoon the former officers were all re- 
elected, appropriations were made, and re- 
ports received of various branches of the 
work. The Rev. J. L. Prevost, missionary in 
Alaska, was then introduced and told of the 
necessities and hardships of work in that far 
away field. A public missionary service was 
held in the evening at which the speakers 
were the Bishop of Salt Lake, Mr. I. H. Cor- 
rell, formerly of Japan, and Mr. Prevost. 

ON THE AFTERNOON of Sunday, Noy. 18th, 
the corner-stone of the new chapel of the In- 
carnation, York, was laid, the rector of St. 
John’s Church, the Rev. C. J. Wood, officiat- 
ing. The full vested choir of St. John’s 
Church was also present and rendered the 
music, The mission is in charge of Mr. W. 
M. Thatcher as lay reader. 


CHICAGO. 
Wo. PB. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
Cuas. P. ANDERSON, Bp. Coadj. 
City Notes—St. Luke’s Hospital, 


THE INVITATION to the annual reception, 
on November 21st, extended by Bishop Ander- 
son and the Board of Managers of the Church 
Home for Aged Persons, 4325 Ellis Ave., 
-ealled out a larger attendance than ever be- 
fore; the rooms of the Home were crowded; 
the donations of groceries, etc., are most gen- 
erous, being.almost double the amount given 
last year, and the treasurer’s heavy burden 
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LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


254 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
A LIFE OF FRANCIS PARKMAN JAMES MARTINEAU 


By CHARLES HAIGHT FARNHAM. With portraits. A Study and a Biography. By Rev. A. W. JAcK- 
8vo, $2.50. Third Hdition. SON. With portraits, 8vo, $3.00. Third Edition. 


RAMONA. 


Monterey Hdition. With 25 photogravure plates and chapter headings by Henry Sandham. 2 vols. 
Medium 8vo, cloth wrappers, cloth box, $6.00. ‘ 


Edition de Luxe with duplicate plates, 4 water-colors, ete.; 2 vols., S8vo, half morocco, $15.00, net. 


IN AND AROUND THE GRAND CANYON 


The Grand Canyon of the Colorado River in Arizona, By Prof. GEORGE WHARTON JAMES. 
With 100 illustrations. 8vo, $3.00. 


Not only a thorough account of the formation and magnificent scenery of the Grand Canyon, but a work 
of adventure. The accounts of the early explorers are dramatic and absorbing in interest. 


THE HIDDEN SERVANTS THE JUDGMENT OF PETER 
By FRANCESCA ALEXANDER. 12mo, $1.50. AND PAUL ON OLYMPUS 


| 
These devout and beautiful rhymed legends will | By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ, author of “Quo Vadis. 


By HELEN HUNT JACKSON, 


appeal to young and old alike. Ruski ite Authorized translation by Jeremiah Curtin, Il- 
Gr aanher ores of the Hoaaes eprremeted lustrated and printed in two colors. Small 4to, 
7 cents, 


THE BIBLE FOR LEARNERS 


Sunday-School Edition. By OortT, HooyKAAS and KUENEN. 
The Old Testament for Learners. Crown &8vo, $1.50. 
The New Testament for Learners. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Translated by Rev. P. H. WICKSTEED. 


“ The work of three among the most eminent of European scholars.”— Hon. Andrew D. White. 


SIGURD ECKDAL’S BRIDE 


Translated by Mary J. Safford. 


By RICHARD P. Voss. Illustrated by F. E. Schoonover. 12mo, $1.50. 


One of the important novels of the season.— Vie Argonaut, San Francisco. 


The Arctic expedition by means of a balloon furnishes a powerful feature of the plot, but from 
first to last the story is wonderful in strength and in literary grace.— Providence Telegram. 


}) BO am ema 


CONTAINING : 
ARTISTIC WOODBURY GRAVURE REPRODUCTIONS OF CELEBRATED PICTURES. 


By KEHREN, Guipo ReENI, LEONARDO Da ViNcI, REYNOLDS, MurRILLO, HOLMAN Hunt, OER- 


TEL, BARRAUD, and RAPHAEL. 


Combination Sets. 
SINGLE ee) We BRAVERS WITH HYTINALS tearvotumesias one. 
} ie y a) Size, 4 by 2% in.....$1.85 382mo Size, 5% by 3% in.....$2.50 
Ss Venetian Morocco, 48mo Size, y 2% » dg by 33% 
PRAYER Persian Calf, td fe i ad ves. 2400 2 eS Be NS Or eat 43) 
48mo, Persian 41.00 Persian Morocco, a es Re dlc Sok Ee a C1) = i ee See A Hos ea Baty 
32mo, Persian, 1.50 German Calf, CS | amas on wil igh ale eee 4.25 


Iflustrated Catalogue mailed on application. 
Nos 7&9 


E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO., werk S2cc, NEW YORK. 


a 


“4 Great Need Met in Bible Study.” 


A Twelve Years’ Course of 
Craded Sunday-School Lessons 


Provides for regular promotions, as in day schools. Lessons 
adapted to each grade. Easily used. Educationally sound. Steadily 
progressive. Systematic, connected, comprehensive, instructive, 
interesting, and spiritually helpful. Send for explanatory circular. 


THE BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CO., 95 South Street, Boston, Mass. 
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was made a little lighter by the receipt of 
cash donations. 

‘Sr: Joun’s Cuurcn, Irving Park, has just 
been completed and was opened on Wednesday 
evening, November 2lst. A new pipe organ 
was also used for the first time on that even- 
ing. 

Tue Rr. Rev. the Bishop of Niagara (Dr. 
DuMoulin) is in Chieago, and was tendered 
a reception by the Men’s Club of St. Peter’s 
on Thursday evening. The Rey. Frank Du- 
Moulin, rector of that church, is the Bishop’s 
son. 


THE ANNUAL day for Prayers for Missions 
appointed by the Woman’s Auxiliary of this 
Diocese, falls on St. Andrew’s Day, Nov. 30th. 
Services will be held at 10:30 a: m. with mis- 
sionary sermons, at St. Chrysostom’s, Grace, 
and the Epiphany. The clergy in the parishes 
too distant to be represented have been re- 
quested to arrange a special service for this 
day in their respective churches. 

A LARGE MEETING of the members of the 
“Tincu” Committee of St. Luke’s Hospital, 
which has just closed its first year, met in the 
Church Club rooms, at 11 o’clock, on Thurs- 
day, Noy. 22nd. Miss Margaret Enders was 
in the chair; she called first upon Mrs. Shep- 
herd, President of St. Luke’s Hospital Aux- 
iliary Branch, to address those present. Mrs. 
Shepherd’s words were full of love and en- 
couragement, but she warned all to remember 
how easy it was to begin anything, how hard 
to continue faithfully to the end, referring— 
for their example—to the one who, true to her 
trust, was President for 28 years, and only 
gave up her work when called by her Master 
to lay it down. 

Mr. Curtis, the Superintendent, next ex- 
plained why the Hospital needed so much 
help. St. Luke’s was: laboring under the dis- 
advantage of being called rich, when in real- 
ity, it was poor; to become a real charity, it 
must have more funds; he also said that to 
have 800 sheets always on hand, with other 
linen in proportion, seemed a large amount, 
but with 290 beds to be changed every day, it 
was an absolute necessity for the stock of 
linen to be constantly replenished. St. Luke’s 
president—-Mr. Leslie Carter—being absent in 
New York, wrote a letter of thanks and con- 
gratulation to the committee on what they 
had accomplished in so short a time. 

Mrs. Stires of Grace Church, gave an ac- 
count of the three guilds which worked for 
this purpose, one composed of very poor 
women, who gave their time, one of school 
girls, and one guild earned the money to sup- 
port a bed. After an earnest address from 
Bishop Anderson, and a half hour spent in 
social conyerse, the meeting adjourned. 

CONNECTICUT. 
C. B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop. 


New Haven Convocation. 


Tue New Haven Convocation gathered 
at the Church of the Ascension in that city 
on Noy. 13th, opening with.a celebration of 
the Holy Communion at which the Dean, Rev. 
A. TI. Randall, was the celebrant, the preacher 
peing Archdeacon L. N. Booth of Bridgeport. 
Among the papers discussed was one on tlte 
subject of Associate Missions by the Rey. F. 
W. Baker, D.D., of Trinity Church, New 
Haven; on The Missionary Situation in Con- 
necticut by the Rey. J. M. Peck; on The 
Church’s Burden in Connecticut by the Ven. 
Archdeacon J. A. Biddle. The subjects were 
afterward opened for general discussion. 


DELAWARE. 
LEIGHTON COLEMAN, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Corner Stone at Townsend—Woman’s Auzxil- 
fary—Church Club. 


Recentiy the Bishop laid the corner- 


stone of St. Mary’s Chapel, Townsend, a mis-’ 


sion of St. Anne’s Church, Middletown, of 
which the ‘Rev. W. J. Wilkie is rector. The 
propriety of the name given by the mother 
chureh to the daughter church is obvious. 


The DZtving Church. 


| se ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS.«e« | 


Old Touraine 


The Life and History of the Famous Chateaux of 
France. By THEODORP ANDREA COOK, BA. 
Handsomely printed. Illustrated with photo- 
gravures, map and genealogical table. 


Old Touraine presents in an interesting and 
attractive form such a knowledge as the tray- 
eller, as well as the busy reader woud wish to 
have, of the province and chateaux of France, 
not only a work of reference anda work of art, 
but a book of readable interest. 

Two volumes. crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, head- 
band and marker, gold side and back, cloth 
wrappers in cloth box. #5.00, 

Edition de Luxe. printed on hand-made paper, 
illustrated on Japan paper, bound in vellum, 
gold side and back. Imnited to 100 numbered 
copies. Net, $10.00. 


Love Letters of a Violinist 


And other Poems. By ERIE MACKAY, author of 
‘‘A Song of the Sea.” 


“A fine linguist, a deep thinker. a profound 


Unknown Switzerland 


By VicTor TissoT. -Revised and enlarged edi- 
tion. Handsomely printed. LIllustra:ed with 


photogravures, containing an excellent map in 
colors. | 
Crown 8vo, large paper edition, cloth, gilt top. 
head band and marker, decorated cover. gold 
back, cloth wrappers, in cloth box. #3,00. 


student of the classics, Mr. Mackay may be 
ranked among the most cultured and accom- 
plished men of this day.”’ 


Small 12mo, Venetian morocco, limp gilt top, 
illustrated from photogravures from original 
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drawings, in handsome box. %1.25, 


The ‘‘Gem” Classics 


A collection of world-famous classics in dainty 
binding. Photogravure frontispiece. Small 
12mo, Venetian morocco, limp, gilt top, per 
volume, in box, #1.00. 


Complete set in handsome box, $7.00, 
TITLES, 


RASSELAS. BySamuel Johnson, LL.D. 
RELIGIO MEDICI, ETC. By Sir "Thomas Browne, 
THE STORY OF THE CHEVALIER BAYARD. By 


Full of charming descriptions of natural love- 
liness of quaint and interesting information out 
of the beaten track of the tourist. The book is 
cue @ permanent place on the home book- 
shelf. 


Stories from Dreamland 


Illustrated in color by GEORGE W. BARDWELL. 
A collection of Children s Stories of exceptional 
merit. Beautifully printed on laid antique | 
paper ia pou pa batdue old style bindi g, 

nd and goldstamping,12mo,cloth. #1.25. 
2 omega es Edith Walford. 


This book is an especially attractive one, bright | : 
scarlet binding, old aiyle, finely printed on laid VaraeSs An Eastern Romance. By William Beok- 
antique paper, the illustrations artistically | ABDALLAH AND THE FOUR-LEAVED SHAMROCK 
» printed in color. : PARABLES FROM NATURE. By Mrs. Gatty. 2 vols. 
The author hag the gift of telling stories for In these small 12mos with their photogravure 
young readers: the gift of invention, of sympathetic | frontispieces, venetian morocco binding and general 
approach to the child’s mind, and the easy and | artistic beauty there may be bad any of the above 
familiar style which the child understands.’’—Zhe | volumes separately or the seven volumes ina hand- 
Outlook, October, 1900. some box making a very desirable Christmas Gift. 


Send for new illustrated Holiday List and Art Book Catalogue. 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 


119-121 West 23rd Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Dec. 1, 1900 


A Wonderful Bible 


In recognition of its ‘‘originality of design and technical excellence,’’ the ‘Franklin 
Institute” has just awarded a ‘‘Medal of [lerit’’ to the publishers of the 


Holman Linear Parallel$.S. Teachers’ Bible 


The only real Parallel Bible published. This Linear Text is used by permission, 

_ “Peloubet’s Select Notes for 1g01’’; the ‘“Westminster Teacher’; the ‘‘Baptist Teachienne 
the ‘International Evangel’ and other leading S. S. papers. Strongly endorsed by 
prominent clergymen of ali denominations. 

SPECIMEN OF: TYPE. 


JUDGES, 2. 


The unconquered nation: S. The Amorite border. 


here 19 And * the Toe was with Ja/dah; and *he drave out the inhab- 
" |étants of the mien: 2&4, could not drive out the inhabitants of the 
zver.2._ | valley, because they had "chariots of iron. 
20M ag 20, And they gave Hé’bron unto Oa’/leb, as MO’ S$ nad poien:; and he 
mountain. | draye ont Lhence the three sons of A’/nik. 


(EXPLANATION, —The words which are the same in both Versions are set in large type. Where they differ 


the Authorized Version is continued in the upper line and the Revised in the lower line of small type.) 
Write for booklet giving specimen pages and prices. 
A. J. HOLMAN & CO., Publishers, Nos. 1222, 1224 and 1226 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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e Paris Exposition, For Book Binding 
1900 and 
sa) Highest Award OXFORD INDIA 
The GRAND PRIZE PAPER 


The Oxford Flongated Red Rubric Féitions 


of PRAYER BOOKS AND HYMNALS 
THE GEM OF ALL EDITIONS 


SUPERBLY PRINTED ON FINE WHITE AND THE FAMOUS OXFORD INDIA PAPERS 
ALSO 


The Oxford Illustrated Prayer Books 


IN VARIOUS SIZES AND Sheed 


For Sale by all Booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS (American Branch), 91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary was held in Dover, with a large 
attendance from the various parts of the 
Diocese. Addresses were delivered by the 
Bishop of the Diocese, the Bishop of Haiti, 
the Bishop of Kyoto, and the Rev. Dr. Guil- 
bert of Connecticut. Encouraging reports 
were made from the various departments of 
the organization, and much interest was 
shown in all branches of work. Steps were 
taken to enlist more thoroughly the women 
of the various parishes in the cause of dioc- 
esan missions. The social feature of the 
gathering was, as usual, prominent and 
greatly enjoyed. The good people of Dover 
were very hospitable. 


THE SEMI-ANNUAL DINNER of the Church 
Club was held on the evening of the 16th ult., 
and was largely attended. Among the speak- 
ers were the Bishop of the Diocese, the Rev. 
Dr. C. Ernest Smith of Baltimore, Francis A. 
Lewis, Esq., of Philadelphia, and Robert L. 
Harrison, Esq., of New York. Among the 
themes discussed were: The Coming Church- 
man, Men and Missions, The Church and the 
Municipality. 

IOWA. 
T. N. Morrison, D.D., Bishop. 


Vested Choir at Charles City. 


A VESTED CHOIR has been organized for the 
church at Charles City and is now in training, 
with thirty voices. 


KENTUCKY. 
T. U. Dupuy, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 


Advent Sermons at the Cathedral. 


SpeciAL Advent sermons on each of the 
four Sundays of the season will be preached 
at the Cathedral in Louisville by the Bishop 
of the Diocese as follows: First Sunday: 
The Reign of Lust; Second Sunday: The 
Reign of Luck; Third Sunday: The Reign of 
Law; Fourth Sunday: The Reign of Love. 


LEXINGTON, 
Lewis W. Burton, D.D., Bishop. 


Observance of Thanksgiving Day— Ashland 
Seminary—Work at Altamont, 


Tur Bisnop, in his call for the proper 
observance of Thanksgiving Day, “earnestly 
hopes that there will be no church or chapel 
in this Diocese, which does not resound with 
notes of high praise to Almighty God, on the 
28th of November.” 


ASHLAND SEMINARY at Versailles, the 
diocesan school, reports an increase of day 
pupils. Two new teachers have been added to 
the faculty. There has been recently in- 
stalled a course in Church History. 


Miss Emma J. Morrewt has accepted the 
appointment of missionary worker at Alta- 
mont and will conduct an Industrial School 
there, upon the stipend promised by Miss 
Sybil Carter. 

Miss Morrell did good work as missionary 
teacher in Beattyville some years ago, and 
goes to Altamont with a devoted spirit. 


Mr. Cart G. Zrarmr, the Head Master of 
the Episcopal High School at Beattyville was 
removed to the Good Samaritan Hospital, in 
Lexington, Oct. 29th, suffering from an at- 
tack of typhoid fever. 


LONG ISLAND, 
A. N. Lirriesonn, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 


Re-opening of St. George’s, Brooklyn. 


A FEW MONTHS after they had celebrated 
the thirtieth anniversary of the or ganization 


of their chutch, the members of the congrega-. 


tion of St. George’s, Brooklyn, were made 
homeless by a fire that, while it did not en- 
tirely destroy the church edifice, did so much 
damage to the interior and the roof of both 
the,,church and the adjoining chapel; prac- 


(Continued on Page 213.) 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & €0.’S NEW BOOKS 


CHRISTIAN 


KNOWLEDGE LECTURES. 


PRINCIPLES OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


A Course of Lectures Delivered under the Auspices of the 
Sunday-School Commission of the Diocese of New York. 


With an Introduction by the Right Rev. HENRY C. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 


Bishop of New York. 


Prayer and Temptation. 


| 


Addresses by the Rev. HENRY WILLIAM | 


GRESSWELL, M. A. OXON, late Exhi- 
bitioner of Hertford College; Author 
of ‘‘Analysis of Waterland on the 
Eucharist.’’ Crown 8vo, $1.00. 


PORTER wei), sa luie. Des 


[Just Ready. 


The Last Years of St. Paul 


By the ABBE CONSTANT FOUARD. 
Translated with the author’s sanction 
by George F. X. Griffith. With maps 
and plans. Small 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


DIFFERENT CONCEPTIONS OF PRIESTHOOD AND SACRIFICE: 
A Report of a Conference held at Oxford, December 13 


and 14, 1899. 


Edited by W. SANDAY, D. D., LL. D., Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity 


and Canon of Christ Church. 


8vo, $2.00. 


*,* The following are the names of those who attended the Conference:— Father 
PULLER (Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley St. John), Dr. MOBERLY (Oxford), 


Canon GORE ( Westminster), 
LANG (Portsea), 
E. R. BERNARD (Salisbury), Dr. 
SALMOND (Aberdeen), Dr. 
ForsytH (Cambridge). 


NEW GOLLIWOGG@ BOOK. 
The Golliwog’s 
Polar Adventures. 


Illustrated in color by FLORENCE K. 
UPTON. With verses by BERTHA UP- 
TON. Oblong 4to, boards, $2.00. 


Canon ScoTr HOLLAND (St. 
Archdeacon WILSON (Rochdale), 
SANDAY (Ozford), 
DAVISON (Handsworth ), 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Paul's), Rev. C. G, 
Dr. RYLE (Cambridge), Canon 
Dr. FAIRBAIRN (Ozford), Dr 
Dr. BARRETT (Norwich), Dr. 


MR. LANG’S FAIRY BOOK for 1900. 


The Grey Fairy Book. 


Edited By ANDREW LANG. With 32 
full-page plates and 27 illustrations 
in the text by H. J. Ford. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, ornamental, gilt edges, $2.00. 


Longmans, Green & Co., Publishers, 91-93 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


BOOKS FOR THE SEASON 


The Duke of Stockbridge. 


A Romance of Shays’ Rebellion. By Ep- 
WARD BELLAMY, author of ‘Looking Back- 
ward.’’ 382pp. Ilustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


“The undercurrent of sympathy with which Mr. 
Bellamy writes concerning the debtor- farmers is one 
of the many charms of the great romance.’’—Spring- 
field Daily News. 


‘‘An extraordinary novel.’’—Konsas City Times. 


“Bnlists the reader’s sympathy to the fullest ex- 
tent.”’—Albany Times-Union. 


“I¢ has the same peculiar excellencies of style as 
were enjoyed in ‘Looking Backward.’’’—New York 
Journal of Commerce. 


The Wall Street Point of View. 
By Henry CLews. 306 pp. With Por- 
trait. Cloth, $1.50. 


“A book that has created a profound impression in 
New York, and is destined to influence thinking men 
all over the country., Mr. Clews’ style is so simple 
and lucid that he can be understood by the veriest 
novice:”’—Chicago Times-Herald, 


American Inventions and Inventors 
By W. A. Mowry.and A. M. Mowry. 
298 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00. 


Man 1ual of Christian Theology. 
By Prof. Atvan Hovey, D.D., LL.D., 
Newton amemenical Institution. 499 pp. 
$2.00. 


An Introduction to the Life of Jesus. 


By ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY, Cobb Di- 
vinity School. 206 pp. $1.00. 


The Method of Jesus. 


By Prof. ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY, 
Cobb Divinity School. 264 pp. $1.25. 


The Heart of the Ancient Wood. 


By CuHarwes G. D. Ropers, author of 
“The Forge in the Forest,” “A Sister to 
Evangeline,” ‘‘By the Marshes of Minas,’” 
etc. 176 pp. Illustrated. $1.50. 


‘Dainty and delicate as a rose, and fragrant as wood- 
violets . Itis like a breath of the forest put 
into articulate speech. It is unlike Kipling: it is un- 
like Seton Thompson: it is better than either in 
several respects.”— Brooklyn Hagle. 

‘No finer forest story has ever been written than 
this. . . The delicacy and artistic style of narra- 
tive is wonderfully fascinating.’’— Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 

‘A message straight from the heart of nature.’’— 
Philadelphia North American, 


Ballads of American Bravery. 
Edited, with notes, by CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
237 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. 


Poets and Poetry of Indiana. 
Compiled and edited by B.S. PARKER and 
Enos B. Heiney. 487 pp. Portraits. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


An Outline of New Testament 
Theology. 


By Professor Davip Foster EsTes, Col- 
gate University. 262 pp. $1.25, 


Preachers and Preaching. 
Lectures delivered at Cobb Divinity 
School, September, 1899. 283 pp. $1.50. 


| Historic Pilgrimages in New Eng- 


land. 


By Epwin M.Bacon. 388 pp. 1831 illus- 
trations. Cloth, $1.50. 


At leading bookstores, or sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY : 


New York, Boston, Chicago 
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Christmas Catalogue of Che Young Churchman Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


HES"25 Per cent Discount from these prices [on Books] offered except where marked NET. 20 Per cent discount on 
Kalendars, and Booklets, when ordered in quantities of $1.00 or more in value. Postage to be added on 
books where discount is deducted—10 per cent of list prices. 


J This List is continued from that printed in Tun Livina Cuurcu of November 17. 


CHURCHLY CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


The new cards are superior to those of any former year, in 
being Churchly and in harmony with the Holy Season. 


Sample Package 


for One Dollar containing 5 cardsat 3centseach=—  .15 
38cardsat 5centseach=— _  .15 
3 cards at10 centseach=— _ 30 
3 cards at15centseach=— _  .45 
lcard at 25 centseach=  .25 


All for One Dollar. $1.30 


This will give a fine variety, every card in the package being 
delicate and pretty, for individual use. 


AT 3 CENTS. 


1868—“‘Alleluia!”” Madonna and Child. Embossed. 
1869—Good Shepherd. Embossed. 
AT 5 CENTS. 
1717—The Good Shepherd Christmas Card. Text and verse. 


Embossed. 
137—Glory to the New-Born King. Tints. 
166—The Word Made Flesh. Verses from Faber. 
161—Infant of Days. 

And other numbers. 


AT 10 CENTS. 


270—Book mark folder. Madonna and Child. 
1404—Light of Light. Manger scene. Embossed. 
1561—“O that Birth for ever blessed!” Manger scene. 
bossed. 
And. other numbers. 


AT 15 CENTS. 


341—Sistine Madonna. Folder. Black and tint. 

1235—“Christians Awake, Salute the Happy Morn.” 
Embossed. 

1234—“Hail the Heaven Born Prince of Peace.” 
Child. Embossed. 

1245—“O come all ye Faithful.” 


Em- 


Angel scene. 
Madonna and 


Adoring angels. Embossed. 


Flowers from the Holy Land 


We have four styles booklets with photogravure of a famous 
madonna picture on first page, and on the next, a pressed flower 
from the Holy Land. These are new designs, and the flowers 
are genuine. Price 25 cents each. 


THE ALPINE FLOWER SERIES 


With Designs by Alice Price, Lithographed in Sixteen Colors. 
No. €5—Alpine Flowers—“Rock Roses.” 

No. 66—Alpine Flowers—“Primulas.” 

No. 67—Alpine Flowers—“Edelweiss.” 

No. 68—Alpine Flowers—“Small Gentian.” 

No. 69—Alpine Flowers—“Bluebells.” 

No. 70—Alpine Flowers—“Large Gentians.” 

No. 71—Alpine Flowers—‘“Violet.” 


The above are put up in boxes of 10 folded cards, several dif- 
ferent designs, envelopes to match. The handsomest floral card 
made. Price 50 cents per box. 


GARDEN FLOWER SERIES OF CARDS. 


Beautifully lithographed in color and monotint, and em- 
bossed. Packed in handsome boxes, with envelopes to fit the 
cards. Prices are for full sets. 


No. 1—Lilies. 9 folding cards, designs of lilies, 40 cts. 

No. 12—Poppies. 9 folding cards, designs of poppies, 40 cts. 
No. 22—Fair as the Lilies. 8 folding cards, designs of lilies, 
40 cts. ( 

No. 24—Hollyhocks. 8 folding cards, designs of hollyhocks. 40c. 
No. 29—Musk. 10 folding cards, with designs of musk, 40 cts. 


No. 35—Lakeland. 10 folding cards, with 
designs of Italian lakes, 40 cts. 

No. 77—Azaleas. 10 folding cards, with 
delicate designs of azaleas, print- 
ed in 16 colors, 80 cts. 

No. 78—Fuchsias. 10 folding cards, with 
designs of different. varieties of 
fuchsias, 80 cts. 

Cheaper Cards. 
Christmas Cards of handsome design at the rate of $1.00, 
$2.00 and $3.00 per hundred. 


CALENDARS. 


The Young Churchman Co. has selected from the stock of 
the various manufacturers, the most attractive Calendars for the 
season. There are many special designs which are very attrac- 
tive, and by reading over the list, one will notice those that we 
would especially commend. 

Early orders will be filled promptly as received. Late orders 
should always specify a second or third choice, as lines are sure 
to be broken as we near the end of the season. 


CHURCH KALENDARS FOR 1901. 


The Living Church Quarterly. A Church Almanac with 
Kalendar and Lectionary in colors, and with full information on 
ecclesiastical affairs—Parochial, Diocesan, National and General. 
Contains an exhaustive Symposium on the question of the Res- 


* toration of the Church’s proper title in the United States, by the 


abolition of the words “Protestant Episcopal.” Bishops, clergy 
and laity discuss the question pro and con. Followed by the 
Clergy List corrected up to date each quarter, sent to sub- 
seribers without charge. Price for all, 25 cts. Same, with 
annual number cloth bound, 50 cts. 

The Folded Kalendar. Being the Kalendar and Lectionary 
sheets of the Living Church Quarterly printed in colors on fold- 
ing board. Price 10 cts; 3 for 25 cts. 

The Girls’ Kalendar. Fifteenth year. Price 15 cts.; $1.50 a 
dozen. These prices do not include postage, which is 2 cents a 
copy, or express charges, additional. 

The Girls’ Kalendar has been so long before the public that 
ne description is necessary. It is as attractive as ever. 

Red Letter Kalendar. Being a Kalendar of twelve pictured 
Feast Days of ye Church, designed by Ethelbred B. Barry, 13 
oblong leaves, in colors, picturing the principal Feast day. of 
each month. A very rich and beautiful piece of work. Price 
50 cts. 


RED LETTER KALENDAR. 


Pax Vobiscum. A very rich Church Kalendar, illuminated 
by Etheldred Breeze Barry, and printed by the Tabor-Prang Co. 


PAX VOBISCUM KALPNDAR. 
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Mediaeval designs, and the calendar showing both red and black 
letter days. Exquisite in design and execution. 75 cents. 


Fra Angelico Calendar. Consists of 6 leaves, with one of the 
Fra Angelico pictures on each, done in red and gold, making one 
of the handsomest Church Calendars. The Church days are all 
noted. 75 cents. 


The Church Calendar. A small folder, with Fra Angelico 
picture on first page. Church calendar with a table of lessons 
for Sundays and Holy Days. Just right to slip into the Treasury 
of Devotion. 25 cents. 


Memorandum Calendar. A small booklet, giving Church 
Days, Domestic and Foreign postage, Legal holidays, and sev- 
eral blank pages for memoranda. A most useful calendar, par- 
ticularly for ladies. 20 cents. 


Small Calendars, for little gifts, size 4144x314 inches. Six 
different styles, lithographed in colors, and tied with ribbon. 
8 cents each, or 75 cents per dozen, assorted. 

Golden Light, and three other calendars, size 5144x 4% 
inches, six leaves, handsome floral designs. .15 cents, or six 
assorted for 75 cents. ; 


VARIOUS OTHER ILLUMINATED CALENDARS. 


Fan Calendar. A very pretty one, with five leaves. 15 cts. 
Drop Calendars. 

No. 500—Six leaves, heliotrope decorations. 25 cents. 

No. 501—Six leaves, wild roses border. 25 cents. 

No, 502—Six leaves, vignette landscape. 25 cents. 

No. 503—Six leaves, with- kittens embossed on each. Very at- 

tractive for children. 25 cents. 

No. 504—Six leaves, pretty floral border. 25 cents. 

No. 505—-Six leaves, very bright flowers, very showy. 25 cents. 
Angel Heads. Drop calendar, with Raphael angels. 25 cts. 
Cherub Calendar. Four leaves, turn over, metal chain. 25 


cents. 


Platinum Mounts. Cut 
Maltese cross shape, gray 
board, with a very fine 
platinum print of cele- 
brated Madonna and Child. 
Calendar page at bottom. 
This is a very artistic and 
beautiful calendar, with 
easel back. The handsome 
picture can be preserved 
after calendar is gone. 25 
cents each. 


Kittie’s Guardian. Four 


leaves, each with a girl 
figure and kittens. Beau- 
tiful floral border. -. Very 


attractive for children. 50 


PLATINUM MOUNT. cents. 
Lofty Thoughts. Very handsome floral, tinted border, with 
classical selection on each. 50 cents. 


Raphael Calendar. Three leaves, each with a photogravure 
reproduction of a Raphael Madonna and Child, the Sistine being 
the frontispiece. 50 cents. 

Domestic Joys. Mother Cat and her kittens. A very hand- 
some calendar for old or young, as the work is beautifully done. 
40 cents. 

Fireside Brigade. Cats and Dogs, true to life. 
set in floral border. All animal lovers will enjoy it. 

Fuchsia Calendar. 
border. 60.cents. 

Madonna della Sedia. A unique calendar, with exquisite 
cameo of the above named Madonna, in a circular gilt frame. 
The picture can be removed and preserved when the calendar is 
no longer of use. 75 cents. 

Ecce Homo. Same style as preceding, with the Ecce Homo 
in rich colors. 75 cents. 

Sermons in Stones. 


Handsomely 
60 cents. 
A floral calendar, with handsome pansy 


Beautiful photogravures of English 
Calendar artistically etched on 
75 cents. 

This we have selected as our favorite 
calendar. The first page is a_ strikingly 
beautiful face of the Christ Child, set in a 
Gothie frame twined with holly. The sec- 
ond is the Madonna and Child. The third 
is a group of angel heads. The fourth is 
the Child in the manger crib. All in rich 
but subdued colors, making one of the 
richest and best of modern productions of 
the sacred story. There is a fascination 
about the face of the Child on the first 
page, that will attract all lovers of chil- 


Catnedrals—four different ones. 
the borders of the panels. 
The Prince of Peace. 


q “ 


. dren. ‘Peace I leave with you. My peace 
od I give unto you,” is the motto. The selec- 
Ay tions are from ile Scriptures. We think 


our taste in the selection will be approved 
by all who purchase it. 75 cents. 
American College Calendar. 12 leaves, each with a girl clad 
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The Diving Church. 


‘months are etched on the border of the panel. 
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in the college colors of the respective institutions. College boys 
and girls will delight in it. $1.00. 

Forget-me-Not Calendar. No one ever tires of this calendar, 
with its border of the little blue flower. $1.00. 

Golden Words from Browning. This is one of Tuck’s richest 
floral calendars, with selections from the poems of Browning. 
Six large oblong leaves. $1.25. 

The Beaufort Calendar. Photogravures of Lichfield, Ely, 
York, Durham, Wells, and Lincoln Cathedrals. The calendar 
$i.25; 

Rural Glories. Four panels, each with a rural scene in col- 
ors, oil painting effect. A rich and handsome wall ornament. 
$1.50. 

Old Glory. This patriotic calendar should have a prominent 
place on the wall. The frontispiece shows the Rattlesnake flag 
at the battle of Bunker Hill. The next, the birth of the Stars 
and Stripes. The third shows the fight between the Merrimac 
and Monitor, and the last the Battle of San Juan Hill. $1.50. 

Large Madonna Calendar. Six large photogravures of 
famous Madonnas. Each one worthy to be framed. $2.00. 

Gibson Calendar. 12 Scenes of Gibson’s pictures taken from 
Life. $2.00 net. 

Belles and Beaux. Six panels, each with a “little maid and 
little man,” done in most exquisite color effects. The most beau- 
tiful large calendar of the year. $2.50. 


BANNERETS. 


Miss Irene E. Jerome’s_beautiful. Bannerets were designed 
and published several years ago at 50 cents, and attracted wide- 
spread admiration. There are four different designs. We have 
a small remainder of them at 25 cents each, or the full set (4) 
for 75 cents. They look handsomer than ever, this season. 

BOOKLETS. 

Very pretty Booklets at low prices for Sunday School gifts 
to classes. Several different kinds at 10 cents single copies, or 
€0 cents per dozen. 

Consecration Hymn, Happy Days, and others. 
15 cents, or $1.20 per dozen. ; 

Christmas Day, Set on High, Just in Remembrance, and 
others, 20 cents single copies, or $1.50 per dozen. 


PRAYER BOOKS AND HYMNALS. 


Single copies 


French Seal. 
93—Minion 48mo, net. : 1.25 


Superior Leatherette. 
91—Minion 48mo, net. . 1.00 


For Prayer Books and Hymnals, send for our full catalogue, 
mailed free. No. 91 as shown above is in black or (No. 92) in 
dark red. These are the handsomest and best sets at a low price 
that are made. Single Prayer Books or Single Hymnals for 
Sunday School prizes, at a low price. 

Bibles at extraordinarily low prices. The variety is too 
great to announce here, but a full catalogue will be sent on appli- 


| Books for Children. 


Discount or 25 Per Cent. on THIS List. 


Barbour, Ralph H. 
Iror the Honor of the School. 
Barr, Amelia E. 
Trinity Bells, A Tale of Old New York. Sixteen full-page illus- 
trations by C. M. Relyea. Cloth, 8vo, 1.50. 
This is one of the best stories ever written by Mrs. Barr, and is the 
only one especially for girls and boys which she has written. 
Barry, Fanny. 
Soap Bubble Stories. 
others. 1.00. 
Barton, Wm. E. 


1.50. 


Profusely illustrated by Palmer Cox and 


The Prairie Schooner; A Story of the Black Hawk War. 1.50. 
Blanchard, Amy E. 
Her Very Best. Jllustrated. 1.25. 
A Daughter of Freedom. A Story of the Latter Period of the 
War for Independence. 1.50. 


A Girl of ?76. 1.50. 


Bower, John A. 


How to Make Common Things. For Boys. 1.25. 
Brady, Cyrus T. 
Reuben James. A Hero of the Forecastle. 1.00. 


Branch, Mary L. B. 


The Kanter Girls: 1.50. 
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Bridgeman, L. J. 
Mother Wild Goose and Her Wild Beast Show. 1.2 
Brooks, Amy. 
Randy’s Summer. <A. Story for Girls. 
Brooks, Elbridge S. 


Or 


1.00. 


Historic Americans. 1.50. 

The Godson of Lafayette. 1.50. 
Brooks, Geraldine. 

The Story of King Arthur. 1.25. 


Brooks, Dr. Edward. 
Dames and Daughters of 
1.50. 
Butterworth, Hezekiah. 
In the Days of Jefferson; or, The Sia Gold- 
en Horseshoes. 1.50. 
The Pilot of the Mayflower. 1.50. 
Zigeag Journeys to the White Oity. 2.00. 


Champney, Mrs. 
Anneke, A Little Dame of New Netherlands. 

Clark, Kate Upson. 
White Butterflies. 


1.50. 


1.25. 

A collection of thirteen stories varying in theme and locality. Strong 
and true descriptions of American life in New England and the West. 
Coffin, Charles Carleton. 

Dan of Millbrook. 1.50. 


Costello, .F. H. 
Under the Rattlesnake Flag. 
Revolution. 1.50. 


Crake, Rev. A. D. 

A Sheath of Yule Log Stories. .80. 

The Doomed City. A Tale of the Anglo-Conquest of Britain and 
the Mission of Augustine. 1.75. 

Edwy the Fair. 1.00. 

Alfgar the Dane. 1.00. 

The Rival Heirs; Being the Third and Last Chronicle of As- 
sendune. 1.00. 

Brian Fite Count. 
chester Abbey. 


A Sea story of the American 


A Story of Wallingford Castle and Dor- 
1.00. 


The House of Walderne. 1.00. 
Douglas, Amanda. 
Almost as Good as a Boy. 1.25. 


A Little Girl in Old Washington. 1.50. 


Dromgoole, Will Allen. 
A Moonshiner’s Son. 


Drysdale, Wm. 
The Treasury Club. A Story of the Treasury Department of our 
own Government. 1.50. 
Helps for Ambitious Girls. 
Helps for Ambitious Boys. 


Eggleston, George Carey. 
The Last of the Flatboats. 
Ellis, Edward S., A.M. 
Dorsey, the Young Inventor. A Story for Boys. 
Ford, Mrs. Gerard, Author of “Pixie.” 


A Story of the Tennessee Mountains. 1.25. 


1.50. 
1.50. 
A Story of the Mississippi. 1.50. 


1.25. 


King Pippin. A Story for Children. 1.00. 
Goss, Warren Lee. ; 
In the Navy; or, Father Against Son. 1.50. 


Grant, A. Forsyth. 

Chums at Last. A Tale of School Life. 1.00. 

Contains an interesting description of a Cricket Match, and a thrill- 
ing account of how a boy stopped a train with a bicycle lamp, thus saving 
many lives. 

Graydon, Wm. Murray. 
In the Days of Washington. 
fions 1625. 
Griffis, Wm. E. 

The Pathfinders of the Revolution: 1.50. 
Harland, Marion. 

When. Grandma Was New. 

the Forties. 1.25. 


A delightful autobiographical story of a little Virginian “before the 
War.” 


Haverfield, E. L. 

Our Vow. A Story for Children. 
Hayens, Robert. 

An Emperor’s Doom; or, The Patriots of Mexico. 
Henty, G. A. (Editor.) 


The Story of a Virginia Girlhood in 


1.00. 


1.50. 


Yule Logs. Longman’s Christmas Annual for 1898. Short 
stories and many. illustrations. 2.00. 
Hingst, Adolphine. 
Rhymes and Songs for the Little Ones. 1.25. 
A delightful book for the nursery. Profusely illustrated. 
Hocking, Silas K. 
Her Benny. 1.00. 
Hohler, Mrs. Edwin. 
The Green Toby Jug and the Princess who Lived Opposite. Stor- 


ies for Children. 

For Peggy’s Sake. 
Hughes, Thomas. 

School Days at Rugby. .50. 


1.00. 
1.00. 
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Colonial Days. 


A Story of the American Revolu- 
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Tom Brown at Oxford. .50 
Johnston, Annie Fellows. 

The Little Colonel’s House Party. 
A Boy of Galilee. 


1.00 


Joel. 1:25. 


Johnson, Mrs. Clarke. 
Earning Her -Way to Oollege. 
A Story for Girls. 1.25. 


Lamb, Charles and Mary. 

Mrs. Leicester’s School. 2.25. 

This book is fully illustrated 
with full-page colored plates, and is 
very interesting to young children. 
Le Baron, Grace. 

Told Under the- Boa Trees. 

1.00. 

A charming story of. ‘chila Life 
in a pretty village, tender in quality, 
fascinating in description, and rich 


in humor. 
; Twiet Yow and Me. A Story 
BARNING HBR WAY PU CUOuLbuDn. for Girls. 1.50. 


Le Feuvre, Amy, Author of “Probable Sons.” 
Legend Led. 1.25. 
His Big Opportunity. .75. 
Roy, the hero, a strenuous soul in a frail body, burns-with the desire 
to do some great deed, and feels that he only lacks the opportunity. After 


many mistakes, leading to mishaps amusing and serious, the opportunity 
comes. 


A Puzzling Pair. 
Leonard, Mary. 
Story of the Big Front Door. 
Lippmann, Mary. 
Dorothy Day. 
Lovell, Lucile. 
The Walcott Twins. 


With illustrations*on every page. 1.00. 
1.25. 
1.25. 


1.25. 


A MAID AT KING ALFRED’S COURT. 


THH WALCOTT TWINS. 


Madison, Lucy Foster. 


A Maid of the First Century. 1.25. 

A Maid at King Alfred’s Cowrt. Story for Girls. $1.25. 
Marden, Orison Swett. 2 

Pushing to the Front, or Success Under Difficulties. 1.50. 


Rising in the World, or Architects of Fate. 

Winning Out. A Book about Success. 1.00. 
McCook, Henry C. 

Old Farm Fairies. 


1.50. 


A Summer Campaign in Brownland against 


King Cobweaver’s Pixies. A Story for Young People. 1.50. 

Morley, Margaret Warner. 

Life and Love. 1.25. 
Morris, Charles. 

The Nation’s Navy. Our Ships and Their Achievements. 1.50. 
Mother Goose’s Nursery Rhymes. 

The Old Jingles, with illustrations. Square Svo. 1.00. 
Otis, James. 

With Preble at Tripoli; A Story of “Old Ironsides.” 1.50. 


At the Siege of Quebec. 
1.25. 
Oxley, J. Macdonald. 
The Romance of Commerce. 
Paton, Rev. James. 
Story of John G. Paton Told for Young Folks; or; Thirty Years 
Among South Sea Cannibals. 1.00. * 
Pemberton, Caroline H. ‘1 
Your Little Brother James. With an introduction by H. Clay 
Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times. .75. 
Pendleton, Louis. 
King Tom and the Runavays. 
Boys in a Georgia Swamp. 
Plympton, Miss A. G. 


A Story of the American Revolution. 


1.25. 


The Story of what Befell Two 
1.50. 


A Child of Glee. 1.50. 
Pool, Maria Louise. 
Little Bermuda. 1.00. 


Pott, Rev. W. H., Ph.D. itis 
Strange Adeotrar es in Dreamland. A ‘collection of original. 
stories for the children. Illustrations in color, Cloth, 1.25. 
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Poulsson, Miss Emilie. 


The following are Kindergarten books for the very young. Fully 
illustrated. 


Child Stories and Rhymes. 
Nursery Finger Plays. 1.25. 
Through the Farmyard Gate. 
Pratt, Mrs. Ella Farman. 
Happy Children. With 8 beautiful illustrations in color printed 
by Prang, and numerous pen and ink cuts in text. 1.00. 
Pyle, Catherine. 
The Christmas Angel. 1.50. 
A charming story for children of from six to twelve. 
plates, and other illustrations. * 


1.25. 


1.25. 


Six full-page 


& 


Rabb, Kate Milner: THE BOER BOY OF THE TRANSVAAL, 
The Boer Boy of the Transvaal. 1.25. 
| eas 7 . Rand, Rev. E. A. 
ee. Behind Manhattan Gables. A 
Story of New Amsterdam, 
1663-1664. 1.25. 
Ray, Anna Chapin. 


Phebe: Her .Profession. A 
Sequel to “Teddy, Her Book.” 
1.50. 
Reid, Ruth. 
A Great SIady. Beautifully 
bound in white. 1.00. 


Smith, Mary P. Wells. 
The Young Puritans in Captiv- 


ity. 1.25. 
The Young Puritans in King 
Philip’s War. 1.25. 
Spofford, Harriet Prescott. 
Hester Stanley and Her 
Friends. 1.25. 
Stoddard, Wm. O. 
The Noank’s Log, A Privateer 
of the Revolution. <A Stir- 
; PRET aa ring hero story. 1.25. 
a. The Young Financier. 1.25, 


Stratemeyer, Edward. 
Under Dewey at Manila. 1.25. 
Under Otis in the Philippines. 1.25. 


Fifty Cent Volumes of Stories for Young People. 


Various series of attractive little books grouped in various 
series, selling at 50 cents each. These are of the general size and 
style of ‘The Bird’s Christmas Carol.” 


THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND SERIES. 

Handy Illustrated Volumes by Popular authors, including: Susan 
Cootipen, NokA Perry, Henen Hunt Jackson, LOUISH CHANDLER MoUL- 
TON JULIANA H. Ewinc, Lavra BH. Ricwarps, A. G, PLYMPTON, etc. 
Choicely printed and attractively bound in cloth with gold and ink stamp 
on side. Issued at the popular price of 50 cents per volume. 

Against Wind and Tide. By Louise Chandler Moulton. 

A Little Knight of Labor. By Susan Coolidge. : 
Chop-Chin and the Golden Dragon. By Laura EH. Richards. 
Cottage Neighbors. By Nora Perry. 

Curly Locks. By Susan Coolidge. 

Four of Them. By Louise Chandler Moulton. 

Golden-Breasted Kootoo. By Laura H. Richards. 

Goostie. By Mary Caroline Hyde. 

Hunter Cats of Connorloa. By Helen Hunt Jackson. 

Little Olive the Heiress. By A. G. Plympton. 

Rags and Velvet Gowns. By A. G. Plympton. 

That Little Smith Girl. By Nora Perry. . 
Under the Stable Floor. A Christmas Story. By Mary Caroline 

Hyde. 

Christmas at Tappan Sea. By Mary Caroline Hyde. 


THE SUNSHINE LIBRARY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Well printed, illustrated with frontispieces, and attractively bound 

in a variety of designs. Printed wrappers. 
Aunt Hannah and Seth. By James Otis. 
Blind Brother, The. By Homer Greene. 
'\ Captain’s Dog, The. By Louisa Enault. 4 

Christmas at Deacon Hackett’s. By James Otis. 

Christmas-Tree Scholar. By Frances Bent Dillingham. 

Dear Little Marchioness. 
. Dick in the Desert. By James Otis. 

' Divided Skates. By Evelyn Raymond. 

Gold Thread, The. By Norman MacLeod, D. D. 


The Living Church. 


The Story of a Child’s Faith and Love. _ 
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Half a Dozen Thinking Caps. 
Little Peter. By Lucas Malet. 
Master Sunshine. By Mrs. C. F. Fraser. 
Playground Toni. By Anna Chapin Ray. 

Play Lady, The. By Ella Farman Pratt. 

Short Cruise, A. By James Otis. 

Strawberry Hill. By Mrs. C. F. Fraser. 
Sunbeams and Moonbeams. By Louise R. Baker. 
Young Boss, The. By Edw. W. Thomson. 


By Mary Leonard. 


LITTLE BOOKS BY BIG AUTHORS. 

Intertaining Stories for Boys and Girls by Famous Authors. 

tic Covers, well Illustrated. 

The Cruise of the Albatross; or When was Wednesday the Tenth? 
By Grant Allen. 

A District Messenger Boy, and a Necktie Party. By James Otis. 

Pansy Billings and Popsy. By ‘“H. H.’—Helen Jackson. 

Bony and Ban. The Story of a Printing Venture. By Mary Hart- 
.well Catherwood. 

A Labor of Love. A Story for Boys. By Julia Magruder. 

Allan the Hunter. A Tale of Three Lions. By H. Rider Haggard. 


Artis- 


YOUNG OF HEART SERIES. 


Books for both sexes and youth of all ages 
from eight to eighty, including all who 
have a heart for pathos, humor, and 
sterling worth in literature. Thorough- 
ly illustrated, concise in form, and at- 
tractive in appearance. This series is 
new and consists of new copyright vol- 

_umes and choice selections from stan- 
dard works of appropriate character. 
Each volume thin 12mo, special design. 


50 cts. 

Little Tong’s Mission. By Miss E. B. 
Barry. 

mae The Gold Bug. By Edgar Allen Poe. 
E Harum Scarum Joe. By Will Allen 
TAD Dromgoole. 

BY HARRIET: A:CHEEVER Rare Old Chums. By Will Allen Drom- 

goole. 


Hero Chums. By Will Allen Dromgoole. 

The Strange Adventures of Billy Trill. By Harriet A. Cheever. 
A Boy’s Battle. By Will Allen Dromgoole. 

The Man Without a Country. By Edward Everett Hale. 
Editha’s Burglar. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 

The Drums of the Fore and Aft. By Rudyard Kipling. 


NELSON’S NEW SERIES AT 50 CENTS. 


The Life of Gladstone. A Book for Boys. By M. B. Synge. 
Stolen or Strayed. A School Story. MIlustrated. 


COSY CORNER SERIES AT 50 CENTS EACH. 
A series of charming stories of Child Life. Well illustrated. 
The Story of a Dago. By Annie Fellows-Johnston. 
A Little Puritan’s First Christmas. A Story of Colonial Times in 
Boston. By Edith Robinson. 
Helena’s Wonderworld. By Frances Hodges White. 
The Water People. By Charles Lee Sleight. 
For His Country. By Marshall Saunders. 
Farmer Brown and the Birds. By Frances Margaret Fox. 
Two Little Knights of Kentucky. By Annie Fellows-Johnston. 
The Fortunes of the Fellow. By Will Allen Dromgoole. 
The Sleeping Beauty. A Modern Version. By Miss Mulock. 
A Little Puritan Rebel. By Edith Robinson. 
The Gate of the Giant Scissors. By Annie Fellows-Johnston. 
A Loyal Little Maid. By Edith Robinson, 
His Little Mother. By Miss Mulock. 
A Little Daughter of Liberty. By Edith Robinson. 
Little King Davie. By Nellie Hellis. 
Little Peterkin Vandike. By Charles Stuart Pratt. 
The Making of Zimri Bunker. A Tale of Nantucket. 
Long, D.D. 
Ole Mammy’s Torment. By Annie Fellows-Johnston. 
The Little Colonel. By Annie Fellows-Johnston. 
The Prince of the Pin Elves. By Charles Lee Sleight. 
Wee Dorothy. By Laura Updegraff. 
A Dog of Flanders. A Christmas Story. By Ouida. 
The Nuernberg Stove. By Ouida. 
Little Sunshine’s Holiday. By Miss Mulock. 


By W. J. 


WHITE LEATHERETTE BOARD BOOKLETS AT 35 CENTS 
EACH.—“WHAT IS WORTH WHILE SERIES.” 


[List on next page.) 
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“WHAT IS WORTH WHILE SERIES.” 

A very dainty series of booklets with stiff leatherette covers, prettily 
embossed in colors, at 35 cts. each, net, postpaid. These are excellent for 
gifts at any season, and the variety admits of .a selection for all ages. 
The following is the list of titles: : 


Artistic Ordering of Life. By Prof. A. S. Cook. 

The Art of Optimism. By Pres. De Witt Hyde. 

The Art of Living. By F. Emory Lyon. 

The Blessing of Cheerfulness. By Rey. J..R. Miller. 

Don’t Worry. By Theo: F. Seward. 

Expectation Corner. By BE. S. Elliot. 

A Gentle Heart. By J. R. Miller, D.D. 

Girls—Faults and Ideals. By J. R. Miller. 

Giving What We Have. By Anna Robertson Brown, Ph.D. 
Greatest Thing Ever Known. By Ralph W. Trine. 

Golden Rule in Business. By the Rev. .C. F. Dole. 

J. Cole. By Emma Gellibrand. 

Jessica’s First Prayer. By Hesba Stretton. 

Love and Friendship. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

Miss Toosey’s Mission. By the Author of “Laddie.” 

Paths of Duty. Counsels for Young Men. By Dean Farrar. 
Of Intercourse with God. Introduction by Andrew Murray, D.D. 
Self-Made Man in American Life, The. By Grover Cleveland. 
Sweetness and Light. By Matthew Arnold. 

What Good Does Wishing Do? By Anna R. Brown Lindsay. 
What is Worth While? By Anna Robertson Brown, Ph.D. 
Young Men—Faults and Ideals. By J. R. Miller, D.D. 

Life’s Little Actions. By Amy E. Blanchard. 

The Unseen Christ. By Rev. F. S. Hotchkin. 

A Splendid Inheritance. By Rev. F. S. Hotchkin. 

Character Building Thought Power. By R. W. Trine. 
Character the Grandest Thing in the World. By O.:'S. Marden. 
Every Living Creature. By R. W. Trine. . 
Good Manners and Success. By O. S. Marden. 

The Heresy of a Parson Medlicott. By Imogen Clark. 

The King of the Golden River. By John Ruskin. 

Laddie. By the Author of “Miss Toosey’s Mission.” 
Opportunity. By O. S. Marden. ioe 

Polly Button’s New Year. By Mrs. C. F. Wilder. 

The Secret of Gladness. By Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. 

Straight Shots at Young Men. By Washington Gladden, D.D. 
Take Heart Again. By F. B. Meyer. 

The Tin Kitchen. By J. H. Weeks. 

Under the Elms. By Mary B. Claflin. 

The Victory of Ezry Gardner. By Imogen Clark. rh 
The Victory of Our Faith. By Anna Robertson Brown. 
Expectation Corner. By E. S. Elliott. 


LOVING SERVICE SERIES. 


A series of Devotional and other beautiful booklets of exceptional 
value for gifts. All are daintily bound in dark cloth and have an exquis- 
ite frontispiece printed in colors. Those preceded by an asterisk (*) we 
also have daintily bound in white vellum cloth. Price, dark cloth with 
new design, colored frontispiece, 35 cents each, net, postpaid. White vel- 
lum, 25 cents each, net, postpaid. 


Cup of Loving 


Fy ff rat 


JAMES POTT & CO. 
oA NEW YORK 4 


White vellum. Dark cloth. 
*Cup of Loving Service. By Eliza D. Taylor. 

*Not Changed, But Glorified. Edited by Canon Knowles. 
*Lays of, Lowly Service. 

*Tom, A Hero of Ten. By Cora W. Gregory. 

*The Boy Peddler. By Eunice M. Peck. 

*Little Bett. By Eliza Dean Taylor. 

*A Tale of Two Roses. By Katherine W. Evans. 
*Roland Gentleheart. By Barbara Yechton. 

*By Forgiving Win Forgiveness. By Barbara Yechton. 
*Bonnie Prince Charlie. By Barbara Yechton. 
*Blessed Be Drudgery. By Wm. C. Gannett. 
*Christine’s Inspiration. By Barbara Yechton. 
*Sermon in the Hospital. By Ugo Bassi. 

Just for Today. Selections. 

Our Children. By Margaret E. Pickells. 

J. Cole. By Emma Gellibrand. 

As Thy Days. By Mary K. A. Stone. 

The Man Who is Down. By Henry Drummond. i 
Poppy Land Limited Express. By Edgar Wade Abbott. 
Baxter’s Second Innings. By Henry Drummond. 

The City Without a Church. Drummond. 

The Changed Life. Drummond. 

First. Drummond. 

Greatest Thing in the World. Drummond. 

Pax Vobiscum. Drummond. 

Programme of Christianity. Drummond. 

The Blues Cure. By Delia L. Porter. 


The Diving Church. 
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Hospital for Broken Resolutions. By Delia L. Porter. 
Whiter Than Snow. 

Gates of Paradise. By Edith S. Jacob. 

The Living Christ. By Phillips Brooks. 

Tapestry Weavers and Other Poems. 

The Will Fight. By J. M. Fothergill. 

The Outsider. By Drummond. 

Rab and His Friends. } 

The Home Beautiful. By Wm. C. Gannett. 

Receipt for Good Cheer. 


Life on the Top Floor. By Drummond. 


ILLUSTRATED VADE MECUM SERIES. 


These are handy volumes with appropriate text ‘and “full-page illus- 
trations. Illuminated title ‘pages, etched portraits, and frontispieces in 
eight colors. Full cloth, ivory finish, embossed design’ in gold ‘and «inlaid 
colors. Price, 30 cents net, postpaid. * ; 

Abbe Constantin. By Halevy. x th mpi ee ete al 
Adventures of a Brownie. Mulock. i Maas 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. Carroll. ie 
American Notes. Kipling. ig eet: 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. Holmes. 

Bacon’s Essays, 

Bigelow Papers. Lowell. 

Black Beauty. Sewell. 


Blithedale Romance, The. Hawthorne. 
Brook’s Addresses, 

Child’s Garden of Verses. Stevenson. : 
Christie’s Old Organ. Walton. 


Christmas Carol, A. Dickens. 
Cranford. Gaskell. 
Cricket on the Hearth. 
Discourses. Epictetus. 
Dog of Flanders, A. Ouida. 

Dream Life. Mitchell. 

Drummond’s Addresses. 

Emerson’s Essays. 2 vols. 

Ethics of the Dust. Ruskin. 

Fairy Land of Science. Buckley. 

Greek Heroes. Kingsley. 

Hania. Sienkiewicz. 

House of the Wolf. Weyman. 

Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow. Jerome. 


Dickens. 


Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture. Gladstone. 
Imitation of Christ. A’Kempis. 

Jessica’s First Prayer. Stretton. 

J. Cole. Gellibrand. 

Kept for the Master’s Use. Havergal. 


Laddie and Miss Toosey’s Mission. 
Let Us Follow Him. Sienkiewicz. 


Little Lame Prince. Mulock. 
Lucile. Meredith. 

Line Upon Line. 

Magic Nuts, The. Molesworth. 


Minister of the World, A. Mason. 
Mosses from an Old Manse. Hawthorne. 
Natural Law in the Spiritual World. Drummond. 
Old Christmas. Irving. 

Phantom Rickshaw. Kipling. 

Pilgrim’s Progress, The. Bunyan. 

Prince of the House of David. Ingraham. 

Prue and |. Curtis. 
Peep of Day. 

Precept Upon Precept. 
Rab and His Friends. 
Reveries of a Bachelor. 
Samantha at Saratoga. Holley. 
Shakespeare’s Heroines. Jameson. 
Tanglewood Tales. Hawthorne. 
Things Will Take a Turn. Harraden. 
Thoughts. Marcus Aurelius. 

Through the Looking Glass. Carroll. 
Tom Brown’s Schooldays. Hughes. 
Treasure Island. Stevenson. 

Twice Told Tales. Hawthorne. 

Two Years Before the Mast. Dana. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Stowe. 

Vic; the Autobiography of a Fox-terrier. 


Brown. 
Mitchell. 


Marsh. 
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Vicar of Wakefield. Goldsmith. 
Walden. Thoreau. 
Water-Babies. Kingsley. 
Window in Thrums. Barrie. 
Wonder Book, A. Hawthorne. 
Zoe. By Author of Laddie, ete. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 


. = STEPPING 
HEAVENWARD 


A series of devotional books. Full cloth, handsome new design in 
embossed gold and colors. Net, 30 cts., postpaid. 
Christian Giving. Meyer. 
Steps Into the Blessed Life. Meyer. 
Stepping Heavenward. Prentiss. 
With Christ. Murray. 


DEVOTIONAL GIFT BOOKS: 


The Imitation of Christ. 


We have a miniature edition for gifts, adapted to the pocket, called 
Ozford India paper Thumb edition. 


Size only 2x1% inches. Clear, readable type. India paper. 

19x. White parchment, red under gold edge, gilt cross, .50. 

20x. Persian calf, red under gold edge, gilt monogram, .75. 

60x. Persian Calf, red under gold edge, gilt cross, gold roll, .75. 

25x. Rutland, red under gold edge, gilt cross, gilt roll, .80. 

56x. German calf, red under gold edge, 1.00. 

54x. German morocco, red under gold edge, gilt roll, 1.00. 

A large edition, on fine tint paper, red rule around page, is the 
Byre and Spottiswoode’s Square 16mo Ked-line edition. 


.7089. Red cloth, gilt cross, red edge, .50. 
7090. French seal, gilt edge, .75. 

7092. Venetian, gilt edge, 1.00. 

5007. White calf, floral stamp, gilt edge, 2.00. 


Other editions in large variety, from 25 cts. to $10.00, may be found on 
our Theological catalogue, pages 1-2. 
The Treasury of Devotion. 
A Manual of Prayers. Adapted to the Use of the American Church. 
Brown cloth, .90. 
Red cloth, red lines around pages, 1.25. 


7181. French seal, limp, round corners, gilt edge, 1.50. 
7183. Persian calf, limp, round corners, gilt edge, gilt latin cross. 1.75. 
7185. Persian morocco, limp, round corners, red under gold edge, 
gold roll, gilt cross, 2.00. 
7187. Turkey morocco, limp, round corners, red under gold edge, 
gold roll, blind tooled latin cross. 2.75. 
Gold Dust. 


A Collection of Golden Counsels for the Sanctification of Daily Life. 
Edited by Charlotte M. Yonge. 

First Series: 4S8mo, cloth, gold stamped, red edge, .25. 

Second Series: Uniform with above, .25. 

Complete edition, containing three series, bound in one yol.: 
7101144—Cloth, white and gold, .50. 
7103—French morocco, Rutland grain, gilt edge, .60. 
7107—Persian calf, gilt edge, .75. 
7111—Leopard grain Persian, padded, gilt cross and gilt title, red 

under gold edge. 1.00. 


Complete edition, printed on India paper. The daintiest and thinnest 
complete edition made, 292 pages, only one-fourth inch thick. 
7121—-Venetian morocco, red under gold edge, 1.00. 
7123—Persian morocco, with border, red under gold edge, 1.25. 
7127T—Russia-levant calf, red under gold edge, 1.50. 


Poems of George Herbert. 
16mo, venetian, red under gold edge, .90. 
7711—12mo, venetian, red under gold edge, gold roll, 1.25. 


Keble’s Christian Year. 
Longman’s 24mo red line edition: 
Cloth, red-edges, .75. 

16mo edition, edited by Walter Lock, D.D.: 
Full leather, gilt top, 1.00. 

24mo_ Oxford India paper edition: 
517X—Venetian morocco, red under gold edge, gilt monogram, .75. 

18mo edition : 
555—F'rench morocco, gilt edge, .60. 
557—Venetian Rutland, gilt cross, red under gold edge, .75. 

16mo red-line edition: 
8RL—Persian calf, gilt edge, 1.50. 

Oanterbury Poets edition, size 534x4 inches: 

. 7706—Venetian, red under gold edge, gold roll, 1.25. 

God’s Board. 

A Manual for the Holy Communion. Containing “Some Plain Advice 
to Communicants,’’ by the Rev. BE. C. Paget, M.A., Oxvon.; the Order 
for Holy Communion with Supplementary Devotions; Intercessory 
Prayers, Hymns for the Holy Communion, etc. New edition. 
11—Cloth, net, .20. 
12—Morocco, black, net, .75. 
18—Morocco, maroon, net, 775. 


The Steps to the Altar. 
Cloth, white edge, .40. 


Cloth, red edge, .50. 
7140—French morocco, gilt edge, 1.00. 


Che Living Church. 
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7142—-Venetian morocco, red under gold edge, gold roll, 1.25. 
5551—German morocco, red under gold edge, 2.00. j 
5552—Smooth calf, red under gold edge, 2.00. 
Scupoli’s Spiritual Combat. 
24mo, red line around pages: 
804—Smooth calf, red under gold edge, 1.75. 
804A—Turkey morocco, red under gold edge, 1.75. 


BOOKS FOR DAILY READINGS. 
For Every Day in the Year. 


The Daily Round. q 
Meditation Prayer and Praise adapted to the Course of the Christian 
Year. With an introduction and other additions by the late Bishop 
Coxe.” 1.00. - 
Dr. Miller’s Year Book. 


Selections from the Writings of J. R. Miller, D.D., for every day of the 
year. 1.00. 
Between the Lights. 
Thoughts for the Quiet Hour. 1.00. 
Golden Words for Daily Counsel. 

Illustrated. White and colors, gilt edge, 1.23, 

Daily Strength for Daily Needs. 

Compiled by Mary W. Tileston. 
gold, $1.25. 

Light Upon My Path. 

A book of devotional readings for every day in the year, adapted to the 
needs of Presbyterians. Compiled by the Rev. John Hall, D.D.“ Pub- 
lished at $1.50. Price $1.00 net. Postage 10 cts. 

Daiiv Food. 
22mo, cloth, white edge, .15. 
Same edition, calf, .50. 
18mo, illustrated with 12 photo engravings, white back, fancy sides, 
gilt edge, .75. 
Same edition, flexible calf, gilt edge, 1.00. 
Same edition, hand-painted, ivorine cover, gilt edge, 1.25. 
Helps by the Way. 

Compiled in collaboration with Sara W. Wilson. 
Phillips Brooks, D.D. 16mo, cloth, .75. 

A text of Scripture, a few words from some English prose writers, and 
a short piece of poetry are given for every day in the year. 7 

New Every Morning. 

A year book for girls. 

A Gift of Peace. 

Loving Greetings for 365 Days. 
White cloth, gilt top, 1.25. 

A Daily Staff for Life’s Pathway. 

Selected and arranged by Mrs. C. S. Derose. 

Daily Cheer for all the Year. 
Selected and arranged by Virginia Reed. .50. 


Cloth, colors, $1.00. Same, white and 


With introduction by 


16mo, cloth, .75. 


Chosen and arranged by Rose Porter. 


Illustrated. .50. 


BOOKS OF POEMS. 
Lyrics of the Hearthside. 
By Paul Laurence Dunbar. $1.25. 
Love-Lyrics. 
By James Whitcomb Riley. Beautifully illustrated. $1.25. 


Child-Rhymes. 
By James Whitcomb Riley. Beautifully illustrated. $1.25. 
Because | Love You. 
Poems of Love, selected and arranged by Anna E. Mack. 
$1.50. 
Heaven’s Distant Lamps. 
Poems of Comfort and Hope, arranged by Anna BE. Mack. 
$1.50. 
Book Lovers’ Verse. 
Being Songs of Books and Bookmen compiled from English 
and American Authors by Howard S. Ruddy. $1.25. 
Poems of Keats and Shelley. 
Beautifully illustrated by Edmund H. Garrett. 
white, gold stamp. $1.50. 


The Princess. 


Bound in 


By Alfred Tennyson. Bound in white, gold stamp. Illus- 
trated. 50 cents. 

Marmion. 
By Sir Walter Scott. Bound in white, gold stamp. Illus- 
trated. 50 cents. 

Poems. 
Selected poems of Robert Louis Stevenson. Full limp 
leather. 75 cents. 

Lucile. 


By Owen Meredith. Full limp leather. 75 cents. 


Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 
Rendered into English Verse by Edward Fitzgerald. Cloth, 
50 cents; full limp leather, 75 cents. ' 

Pippa Passes. 
By Robert Browning. Exquisitely decorated and illustrated 
by Margaret Armstrong. $1.50. 

Round the Year with the Poets. 
This compilation is a year book of Nature Poems compiled 
by Martha Capps-Oliver. With 12 selected Portraits of 
Authors. Handsomely bound. $1.50. 


ADDRESS 


The Young Churchman Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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SPAULDING & CO. 


Ecclesiastical Department.... 


We devote our attention ex- 
clusively to work for “‘THE 
CHURCH,” giving only the 
best. eee 

MEMORIALS RECEIVE 
SPECIAL ATTENTION. 
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SPAULDING €& CO., 


Jackson Blyd. and State St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FURNITURE 


OF ALL KINDS FOR 


CHURCH & CHANCEL 


Write for our new catalogue. Special 
designs and prices made on applica- 
tion. Correspondence solicited. 


PHOENIX FURNITURE CO., 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


COX SONS & VINING 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, 
Choir Yestments, 
Embroideries and Materials, 
Custom Made Clerical Clothing 


Stained Glass 


THE FLANAGAN & BIEDENWEG CO. 
Show Rooms, 57--63 Illinois St., CHICAGO, Ills. 


COLEGATE ART GLASS CO, 
Established in 1860 by E. Colegate. 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS AND BRASSES. 
Highest award Augusta Exposition, 1891. 
318 West 13th Street, New York. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH. 
Memorials. Supplies. 


THE COX SONS & BUCKLEY CO. 


Church Furnishers and Decorators. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Ai SEND FOR 
ONUMENTS wee 
BOOKLET 


CELTIC CROSSES A SPECIALTY 
CHAS. G. BLAKE & CO. 720 Woman’s Temp!e, Chicago. 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 


GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS. 


27-29 South Clinton Street, - - Chicago, Ill. 


= LUETKE, 


ART - WORKER 


WINDOWS, 


CHURC FURNITURE. 


R. G. GEISSLER, % Marble and Metal Work 
56 West 8th St. (near 6th Ave.), New York 


Tbe Diving Church. 


| 


Time is short in which 


Send for photographs of 
recently completed 
designs. 


Dec. 1, 1900 


MEMORIALS. % ¥# 


Correspondence solicited for all work desired for this Festival Season. 


to design, execute and erect important work. 


THE NEW-SHAPED 
Prayer Books 
and Hymnals. 


Have Unique and Special Features 
Bold, Plain, Legible Type. : 
Peculiarly Convenient Shape. 


Printed on THE QUEEN’S 
PRINTER’S 


ROYAL INDIA PAPER. 


Bound in the 


FINEST ENGLISH BINDINGS, 


Combination Sets, 2 Vols. as One. 
Oblong 48mo. Emerald Type. 


832 Pages. inch thick. Weight 5144o0unces. 


STYLES AND PRICES VARY 
From No. 3804, French Morocco, $2.00. 
to No. 3889, Best Levant, 8.00. 


Send for Illustrated Price List, 


E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO., 


7 and 9 West 18th St., NEW YORK. 


EUGENE 
FIEL DB’ 


POEMS « 
A $7.00 


BOOK 


THE Book of the 
century. Hand- 
somely Illus- 
trated by thirty- 
two of the 


Given Free 


to each person interested in sub- 
scribing to the Eugene Field 
Monument Souvenir Fund. Sub- 
scriptions as low as $100 will 
entitle donur to this daintily ar- 
tistic volume 

“FIELD FLOWERS” 
(cloth bound, 8x11), as a certi- 
ficate of subscription to fund. 
Book contains a selection of 
Field’s best and most represent- 
ative wvurks and is ready for de- 
sivery. 

But for the noble contribu- 
tion of the world’s greatest art- 
ists this book could not have 
world’s greatest f been manufactured for less than 
Artists. $7.00. 


The Fund created is divided’ equally between the 
family of the late Eugene Field and the Fund for the 
building of a monument to the memory of the be- 
loved noet of childhood, Address 
EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND 
(Also at Book Stores) 18uv MunroeSt., Chicago 
If you also wish to send postage, enclose 10 cts. 


Mention this Journal, as Ady.is inserted as ourContribution 


TOURS TO HOLY LAND, 
MEDITERRANEAN, 


and the Orient—Season of 1901. 

The Best, most comprehensive and Cheapest ever 
advertised. Entirely First-class. Parties leave 
Jan. 5, 22, Feb. 2, 12, 16, 28, March 9. 

Write for illustrated programme. 
THOS. COOK & SON, *?™ 
. ’ YORK. 

Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco, etv. 

European Tours 1901 Advance Program Readv, 


CARRIAGE BUYERS °45,.S20%no Uatoct 
Makers of Vehicles and Harness in the world sell- 


ing direct tothe consumer. ELKHART HARNESS 
& CARRIAGE MFG, CO., Elkhart, Ind. 


Christmas Cards 


se «¢ w« BYMAIL. © 


The variety of Christmas Cards is simply be- 
wildering. They are printed by the million and 
sold everywhere. It is very easy to buy Christ-- 
mas Cards, such as they are, but it is a much 
more difficult task to find cards that are really 
appropriate, with designs that are not an offense 
to good taste, and sentiments that are in keep- 
ing with the season. Wach year we make it a 
point to examine carefully every publisher’s sam- 
ples, ordering only the cards that meet these re- 
quirements and are otherwise acceptable. Our 
stock is carefully selected, and offers an ample 
artistic assortment rarely found elsewhere. To 
those who cannot call and inspect we offer a 
number of 


Sample Packets. 


These are specially selected for mail orders 
and include selections from the best designs of 
the present season. 


No. 1.—SIX NEW CHRISTMAS CARDS, 
assorted $0 

No. 2.—TWELVE NEW CHRISTMAS 

CARDS assorted.......- 

3.—FIFTEEN BEAUTIFUL 
MAS CARDS, various 
SOLLEG Weaeewcbstorereke crete : 
. 4—SIX ARTISTIC CHRIST 3 
BOOKLETS, lithographed m 
colors throughout, assorted....« 
. 5—TWELVE ASSORTED CHRIST- 
MAS BOOKLETS, smaller size, 
for rewards ...i-n.ss seen 
. 6—THREE HANDSOME COLOR 
BOOKS, with Poems and Illus- 
trations, suitable for Presenta- 


ART CALENDARS FOR 1901, 

with quotations from the Poets 1.00 
No. 8—FIVE LARGER CALENDARS 

(very handsome) 2.00 


No duplicates in any of the above packets. 
All new designs from the catalogues of Prang, 
Marcus Ward, Raphael Tuck and Nister. 

Remit stamps for sums under $1.00. 
extra charge for postage. 
anteed. 


Mo, 3g CARDS assorted. «os sae: 
1.00 


1.00 


1.50 


No 
Safe delivery guar- 


——_8——__& 


hristmas Cards——————— 
for Schools.——_—_——e 


~) 


100 Cards for.. $1.00 50 Cards for.. $2.00 
100 Cards for.. 1.50 50 Cards for.. 3.00 
100) Cards\ for...) Seen. 50 Cards for.. 4.00 
100 Cards for.. 3.00 50 Cards for.. 5.00 


All these cards have appropriate Christmas 
Greetings, etc. Postage free on all orders for 
Cards and Calendars. y 


Our “Holiday Catalogue for 
Purchasing Committees” 


SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Thomas Whittaker, 


2&3 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 


quoted upon application. Write 


103-105 South Fifteenth St., . 


Of the Festivals and Fasts of the Ghurch Year 
IS NOW READY. 


Price, 25 cts.; Sent postpaid upon receipt of this amount. 


rat 


American Ghurch Calendar 


AGENTS WARTED in every parish to sell same, to whom special prices will be 


at once. 


GEO. W. JACOBS & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| 
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As WE GO TO PRESS on Tuesday, a telegram is at hand stat- 
ing that Bishop Hale is “slowly failing, beyond hope of rem- 
edies, and needs constant attendance.” Oertainly the prayers 
of the Church will be offered for him very widely, and many 
will remember him with warmest affection in their intercessions 
before the Throne of Grace. Whether in this world or in the 
waiting place beyond, may the divine benediction rest upon him! 


THE RECEPTION of President Kruger in France must cer- 
tainly be disconcerting to Englishmen in general. While the 
French government has acted with much tact and discrimina- 
tion in the matter, the unanimity of the French people in show- 
ering sympathy upon the doughty Boer is beyond question. 
Marseilles, and also Paris, have been given up to the celebrations 
in his honor, and every mark of esteem has been~bestowed upon 
him short of official recognition. It must be admitted that the 
French government is itself in a somewhat delicate position, 
standing as it does between the necessity for observing the neu- 
trality of the government, and its technical friendliness to Great 
Britain, and on the other hand its natural desire to be in sym- 
pathy with the French people themselves. In a way England 
is herself to blame for the delicacy of the position of France 
and the other European Powers which may receive visits from 
President Kruger, since there has been no official notification to 
the governments of the world-of the British annexation of the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State, so that it is quite within 
the bounds of international requirements that Mr. Kruger 
should be recognized as President of a nation, when Great 
Britain has not officially notified the Powers of any contrary 
status. We have ourselves thought it strange that this length of 
time has been allowed to elapse without such formal notification 
from the British Foreign Office. In the meantime, the reports 
from South Africa are not encouraging to those who looked for 
a speedy end of hostilities, and it is even said that the British 
army may be obliged to reconquer the whole of the Orange Free 
State, which seems to be again in open revolt. 


Tue peata of Sir Arthur Sullivan removes one whose 
name has long been a household word throughout the United 
States. Probably no similar production ever reached the pop- 
ularity of Pinafore, and even in England there was not quite 
the craze over the opera that there was throughout the United 
States some twenty years ago. The later productions of the 
celebrated composer in combination with Dr. Gilbert, though 
popular in many cases, never attained the wide popularity of 
Pinafore. Patience, The Pirates of Penzance, and The Mikado, 
were nevertheless such successes as would insure fame to any 
other composer, who had not already partaken so largely of sym- 
pathetic applause. The later operas of Gilbert and Sullivan, 
however, are hardly known, and it is said that the last work 
of Sir Arthur, in collaboration with Captain Hood, a play en- 
titled The Emerald Isle, is now about to be put on the stage at 
the Savoy in London. Long after Sullivan is forgotten for his 
operatic works, however, he will be remembered as composer of 
the popular tune to “Onward Christian Soldiers,” from which 
he is the recipient of a fame which the fleeting successes of 
comic opera could never give. 


Tr 1s PLEASING to learn from a letter to the Chicago Tribune 
signed by several of the leaders in the call for the recent mass 
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meeting at Denver, one of whom is the Rey. John H. Houghton, 
rector of St. Mark’s Church, that the published statement is 
untrue to the effect that the meeting failed to express itself 
against the lynching of a negro which had recently disgraced 
the state, and only condemned the barbarous form in which that 
lynehing was carried out. The letter declares positively that 
such an inference as to the sentiment of the meeting was ab- 
solutely incorrect, and denies that there was any infusion of 
politics in the meeting. We are glad to learn all this. There is 
one point, however, that may be made from this unhappy epi- 
sode, and that is that there is a great responsibility resting upon 
those States which have abolished the death penalty for ‘the 
most abhorrent crimes, and which can legally punish such only 
by penalties that will seem to people in general, wholly inade- 
quate. When therefore such a revolting crime as that of this 
negro is perpetrated, the population is inflamed against the 
criminal by the knowledge that the law is itself powerless to 
inflict the punishment that the criminal deserves. To our mind 
the only right way and the only preventive of lynchings—and of 
course even this will not wholly prevent them—is to amend the 
law so that punishment will be adequate and will be very speedy: 
We are therefore decidedly in favor of the restoration of the 
death penalty, both in our own State and wherever else it has 
been abolished through the refinements of a mawkish senti- 
mentality, We esteem the recent Colorado horror as the direct 
result of that abolition in the State of Colorado. 

A SOMEWHAT novel decision from the Supreme Court of the 
United States has been handed down, in which the Tennessee 
law prohibiting the sale of cigarettes within the State is held 
valid except in so far as it refers to original packages received 
in the course of interstate commerce. The Supreme Court of 
Tennessee, in passing on this law, had taken the ground that 
cigarettes are “inherently bad and bad only.” This extreme 
language is not endorsed by the federal Court, but in a some- 
what extended examination of the question, the Court holds 
that the product of tobacco has been continuously recognized 
by Congress as a legitimate article of commerce, and it is not 
even prepared to hold that cigarettes are themselves possessed 
necessarily of such evil nature as declared by the Tennessee 
Supreme Court. Notwithstanding this, however, it is held that 
it is within the province of any State to prohibit their sale, 
and thatthe prohibitive act in question is legally justifiable as 
a protection of the public health. The decision, however, re- 
ceived the assent of only five out of nine members of the Court, 
and of the five, one based his assent upon grounds entirely dif- 
ferent from those set forth by the other concurring Justices. 
The opinion was handed down by Mr. Justice Brown. 


We wore that Congress will, at the approaching short ses- 
sion, pass either what is known as the “Spooner Bill” with rela- 
tion to the temporary government of the Philippines, or some- 
thing like it. This bill, it will be remembered, vests the govern- 
ment of those islands in the hands of the executive for the 
present and until further arrangements may be made by Con- 
gress. This is entirely in accordance with the precedent set 
by Congress at the time of the Louisiana purchase, when that 
extensive territory was under the immediate control of Presi- 
dent Jefferson, if we recall rightly, for several years. The fact 
ought not to be left out of consideration, that so long as war 
continues, the Philippines are in a transition state, in which 
it would be most hurtful to settle upon any positive and final 
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form of government, and practically impossible to set such 
government into operation. The obvious thing to do is to make 
haste slowly. At best we have a formidable problem on our 
hands, and we should not attempt its solution until we can do 
so “at best.” 


Ir 18 now generally admitted that the negotiations of the 
Diplomatic Corps at Peking have resulted in utter failure. 
Four cabinets, those of Russia, France, Japan, and the United 
States, have declined to sanction the severity of the punish- 
ment demanded by the diplomats, and the result is that a de- 
gree of coolness has been developed between these four and the 
remaining four Powers. 
to the Powers the formation of 4 joint international commission 
to sit elsewhere than in Peking, for the purpose of beginning 
consideration of the terms to be demanded, de novo. 

In so far as the position of the United States represents the 
futility of making demands upon China for indemnity that she 
cannot possibly pay, we altogether agree with our own State 
Department. The amount said to be fixed on for such demands 
is $600,000,000; and it is as absurd to ask China to pay that 
amount as it would be to demand a million dollars of a tramp 
who might be placed under arrest. Such a demand could only 
result in territorial partition of the empire to satisfy the credit- 
ors, and this is undesirable. 

‘But the impossibility of obtaining from China any suf- 
ficient indemnity to pay the actual losses and expenses in- 
eurred by the Powers, without even touching the question of 
punitive damages, only makes it the more obligatory on the 
part of the Powers, in our judgment, to insist with the utmost 
rigor on the severest punishment being inflicted on the persons 
of the greatest culprits—those highest in authority. Who can 
measure in dollars the damages sustained by driving cultured 
American women naked through the streets and finally killing 
them by lingering deaths after subjecting them to the most 
revolting barbarities which only oriental cruelty and lust could 
conceive? Who can estimate the value of lives wantonly 
slaughtered and of insults continually offered to our own dip- 
lomatic representatives in Peking? We should impress upon the 
Chinese mind that the United States spurns her tainted silver 
and will not touch it as even approaching any punitive dam- 
ages, accepting it only as partial indemnity for actual money 
losses, and for nothing else. We should impress upon them 
that not only has this government expended millions of dol- 
lars already, but that there are hundreds of millions more of 
American money ready to be spent in demanding and obtaining 
punishment of these culprits; that the honor of American 
women and the lives of American citizens are not commodities 
to be measured in Chinese silver nor in American gold. 

So far, however, from maintaining such an attitude, this 
government has from the first stood in the way of any adequate 
demands being made upon China for punishment. If Chinese 
susceptibilities are to be the first consideration, how! can any 
penalty be exacted? If fear of an answer in the negative, with 
the corresponding necessity for force, is to preponderate, how 
can any demand at all be made? Water down the demands of 
the Powers to the farthest limits possible, and the contingency 
must finally arise when the Chinese government must say Yes 
or No to the Powers, and the Powers must be ready—and their 
readiness must be known to the Chinese government—to cope 
with a No; unless indeed the Powers are to sail away from 
China with an apology for their intrusion, or are to dally with 
the question until all the leading culprits are either dead from 
natural causes, or are spirited away where they cannot be fol- 
lowed. 

In July, the United States stood first in the councils of 
the nations; to-day—we say it with shame—she stands last. 
She has parted company with those European nations which 
represent the highest ideals of civilization, and has cast her lot 
with the two nations lowest in the scale, both of whom have 
their own national axes to grind in China; and with a third 
nation whose foreign policy is invariably dictated by the neces- 
sities of her alliance with the Czar. 
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Tue RE-oPENING of St: Peter’s Church, West Chester, after 
its restoration, occurred on Sunday morning, Nov. 18th. At the 
early celebration ‘an address was delivered by the Bishop. The 
preacher at 11 was the Rev. Wm. Harman Van Allen, and there 
were several congratulatory addresses in the evening. 

-The church has been restored to its original condition, and 


The Living Church. 


The United States has now suggested : 


he introduced the vicar. ' 
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a number of improvements have been added, notably the beauti- 
ful and devotional windows, the new and enlarged organ, the 
handsome memorial books, the dossal and other enrichments 
of the chancel. Through the generous gifts of a large part of 
the congregation this complete refurnishing and restoration of 
the church has been accomplished without adding one dollar to 
the debt of the Parish. 

The three chancel windows are given by Mr. and ed. 
John A. di Zerega as a memorial of their only daughter, Lady 
Frankford, who, after a brief married life, entered into the 
rest of those who die in the Lord. 

The central window represents satisfactorily that most dif- 
ficult of all subjects, “Our Blessed Lord,” who stands with 
raised hand to bless all who will receive His benediction. His 
Divine figure leans slightly forward, while a look of heavenly 
love and encouragement lights up His face. 

On the left side the window represents the call of the faith- 
ful soul to Paradise. An angel brings the message to a beauti- 
ful declining figure who answers with outstretched hand and 
look of holy joy. 

The window on the right side shows the Blessed Virgin 
standing in “a yvesture of gold wrought about with diverse 
colors.” Her face, though full of tender beauty, is touched with 
the sword of sorrow that pierced her heart when her divine Son 
was crucified. 

These windows do great credit to the English House, Heat- 
on, Butler & Bagne, who designed and executed them, because 
they eseape that crowding of figures so often seen in English 
glass where the point of interest is lost in a confusion of sub- 
jects, and they are also free from that lack of warmth of color- 
ing sometimes seen in otherwise beautiful glass from the other 
side. 

These windows are warm and full of feeling, helpful in 
lifting the heart of the worshipper to that unseen world of the 
King in His beauty, and of those who rest not day or night in 
their most perfect service. 

Another window in memory of Mr. John C. Furman, late 
vestryman of the Church, represents the Call of St. Peter. The 
colors are singularly rich and warm and the design is simple and 
full of feeling. The blue sea of Galilee and the lines of the 
shore of Capernaum form a background from which the figure 
of Our Lord stands forth full of dignity and purity. His face 
is turned towards St. Peter, who kneels in adoration at the Call 
of “The Son of the Living God.” 


THE PRO-CATHEDRAL., 


Benefactors’ Day at the Pro-Cathedral was observed in a 
slightly different way this year. Usually the day has been de- 
voted to showing to the supporters something of the work. This 
year, following a short service during which the names of bene- 
factors who have died during the year were read, there was a 
platform meeting, the Bishop presiding. As the first speaker, 
Mr. Paddock said: 

“As most of you know, the Pro-Cathedral tries to reach every 
class, and one might almost add, every creed also. We begin at the 
bottom with the kindergarten and day nursery, and through the 
children we try to reach families and homes. With clubs we seek’ 
to reach young men and young women, and to hold children who have 
grown up to that dignity from our schools. If we can get hold of 
one thousand children in our schools we can reach five thousand 
people in their homes. We have added a service in German during 
the year. We have taken part-in a great civic question, and in the 
past have not received the help from the authorities that it was pos- 
sible for them to give. I feel sorry for the uptown rector who does 
not know the joy that comes from working here. If he knew how 
these people strive to better their condition, he would want to come 
and labor among them, I am sure.” 


Other speakers were from Settlements in the same neigh- 
borhood, among them James B. Reynolds of the University Set- 
tlement, and Miss Wall of the Nurses’ Settlement. There were 
present Archdeacon Tiffany, the Rey. Dr. eee and the Rey. 
R. G. Quennell. 


THE BISHOP ON CIVIC PRORLEMS, 


Twenty-five hundred men and women, chiefly the former, 
crowded into old St. Paul’s Chapel last Friday noon to hear 
Bishop. Potter speak upon the topic “God and the City.” Those 
who could not get inside, contented themselves with listening 
from front and rear porches. Among the men were many lead- — 
ers in different walks of life. Adhering to the dignified position 
which he has maintained from the moment his protest against 
police insolence was sent to the Mayor,-the Bishop refrained 
from criticizing the municipal authorities. He took a far more 
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comprehensive view of the movement, and called upon: the 
people, first to pray and then to work for the suppression of evil. 
Throughout the address there was a vein of hopefulness, with- 
out which the true reformer of our day is handicapped. The 
address was one in the regular course of the Friday services at 
historic St. Paul’s under charge of the Noon Hour Guild. We 
shall have the pleasure of printing the Bishop’s address next 
week. 
CHURCH CHARITY FOUNDATION. 


The Church Charity Foundation, Brooklyn, is making its 
last appeal to the Diocese for help. On February 6th it closes 
its fiftieth year, and by that date $100,000 is needed, almost all 
of it for debt. The retrenchment committee, working hard ‘he 
vast year, have discovered nothing upon which any considerable 
reduction of expenses can be made. It is declared by friends 
of the Foundation that so large a sum cannot be secured by 
popular subscription within the time required, and that the only 
hope is the organization of a friendly trust to come to the 
rescue. 

STATE CONFERENCE ON RELIGION. 


The sessions of the Conference on Religion were attended 
by crowds and the Church was largely represented, upon the 
platform. The opening evening session was held in the Church 
of the Holy Communion; and the other evening sessions in a 
Unitarian and a Presbyterian church. The singing book, with- 
out tunes, compiled by Dr. Thomas R. Slicer (Unitarian), Rabbi 
‘Gustay Gottheil (Jew), and the Rev. Dr. R. Heber Newton of 
All Souls’ Church, was interesting as showing how broad a 
thing can be made, and yet have some depth. Some said there 
was not much of the latter, it is true, but at least it was inter- 
esting. For the most part, however, the Conference was at- 
tended by Unitarian and other “liberal” beings, the scheme 
itself having been first advanced by an Unitarian, the Rey. W. 
‘C. Gannett, of Rochester. The Church was represented by the 
Rey. Perey S. Grant, Prof. Henry S. Nash of Cambridge, the 
Rev. Dr. Newton, the Rev. Dr. A. S. Crapsey of Rochester, the 
Rey. Dr. L. W. Batten, and Mr. Ernest Crosby. Mr. Grant 
spoke along the same lines as at the Church Congress and Mr. 
‘Crosby talked single tax theories and against illicit wealth. Dr. 
Batten discussed the political ideals of the New Testament. 
Dr. Crapsey spoke on social problems in New York. 


SEMI-CENTENNIAL AT THE CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH, 
BROOKLYN. 

NOTABLE celebration was held in the Church of the 

Messiah, Brooklyn, all Jast week. It was the fiftieth an- 

niversary of the organization of the church, and the first anni- 
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versary service, held Sunday morning, Nov. 18th, was fittingly 
used for the dedication of the new Baptistery and Font which 
have just been erected in memory of the late Rev. Dr. Charles 
R. Baker, who was for 25 years rector of the parish. It had 
been expected that Bishop Littlejohn would be present to dedi- 
cate the memorials, but his health is so poor that his physician 
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BAKER MEMORIAL FONT—CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH, BROOKLYN. 


had forbidden him to leave his home; and the dedication’ ser- 
vice was therefore read by the Rev. Dr. George S. Baker, super- 
intendent of St. Luke’s Hospital, New York. Following the 
dedication, a biographical sermon was preached by the rector of 
the Messiah, the Rev. St. Clair Hester. The life of the late rec- 
tor was outlined by the preacher, who was well qualified to speak 
of it, as he had been the assistant of Dr. Baker in the Church of 
the Messiah and is his son-in-law as well. - Bishop .Potter of 
New York was the speaker at the evening service of Sunday. 
He congratulated the parish of the Messiah for its splendid his~ 
tory and upon the great work it has done in Brooklyn. 

Services were held on Monday and Tuesday evenings, at the 
former of which the sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Grosvenor of the Church of the Incarnation, New York. 
The Rey. Dr. H. Richard Harris, rector of Grace Church, Phila- 
delphia, was the preacher Tuesday night. On Wednesday even- 
ing a congratulatory service was held at which many of the pas- 
tors of neighboring churches spoke. Among those present at 
this service, were the Rey. Dr. H. C. Swentzel, rector of ‘St. 
Luke’s and Archdeacon of Northern Brooklyn, the Rey. Dr. 
McLeod, pastor of the Clinton Avenue Congregational Church, 
the Rev. Dr. Goodell, pastor of the Hanson Place Baptist 
Church, the Rey. Dr. Humpstone, pastor of Emmanuel Baptist 
Church, and the Rey. Dr. Cuyler, pastor emeritus of the Lafay- 
ette Avenue Presbyterian Church. 

A reception was given by the rector, wardens, and vestry- 
men of the Messiah on Thursday evening to present and ‘past 
parishioners of the church and 'to the clergy of the Borough of 
Brooklyn. The final services of the anniversary celebration 
were held Sunday, November 25th, the preacher in the morning 
being the Rey. Dr. Frank W. Baker, rector of Trinity Church, 
New Haven, and in the evening the Rt. Rev, Dr. A. Leonard; 
Missionary Bishop of Salt Lake. 

The Church of the Messiah was organized in 1850 by the 
Rey. William H. Newman. A building was at once erected on 
Adelphi Street and was used for services until 1865, when the 
present edifice at the corner of Greene and Clermont Avenues 
was purchased from the congregation of the Greene Avenue 
Presbyterian Church. The building was entirely remodeled at 
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the time of purchase and in 1893 a beautiful chancel was erected 
to mark the twentieth year of Dr. Baker’s rectorate. Memorial 
windows, chancel furnishings, paintings, etc., have been added 
from time to time in the 35 years during which the services have 
been held in the Greene Avenue church and the beautiful Bap- 
tistery and Font placed in memory of Dr. Baker add a further 
touch of beauty to what was already one of the most beautiful 
church interiors in Brooklyn. 5 


The illustration gives an excellent idea of the new font. 
The subject is a kneeling angel holding a shell in extended 
hands. It was carved from Carrarra marble by Mr. William 
Ordway Partridge and is one of the finest examples of this 
popular sculptor’s work. The Baptistery is a gilded canopy 
supported by richly ornamented marble columns. The floor is 
mosaic. and is two steps higher than the floor of the church. 
The architecture of the Baptistery is Byzantine, which is the 
prevailing style of the church. The Church of the Messiah has 
one of the finest church properties in Brooklyn. Its value is 
fully $250,000 and there is no debt except a very small one on 
the parish house. The church has nearly sixteen hundred com- 
muniecants. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE DIOCESAN CONVENTION. 


THE 99th Annual Convention of the Diocese of New Hampshire 
was opened by the Bishop in the chapel of St. Paul’s Church, Con- 
cord, Tuesday, Nov. 20 at 4:30 p.m. The roll call showed an unusu- 
ally large attendance of both clergy and laity, all the clergy, parochial 
and non-parochial, with one exception, being present during the Con- 
vention. After the reading of some reports the Convention ad- 
journed to meet in the church at 7:30 as a Board of Missions. 

This meeting always brings out a large attendance and arouses 
the greatest interest. The meeting opened with the singing of Hymn 
288, “O Spirit of the Living God,” followed by prayers said by the 
Bishop. The Rev. Dr. Roberts, chairman of the Standing Com- 
mittee and vicar of St. Paul’s Church, Concord, acted as chairman 
of the meeting. The first report read was that of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary which showed that 33 boxes had been sent out during the past 
year and that the contributions, including boxes and money, equalled 
$1541. The Rev. Edward Goodridge, D.D., Rector of Christ Church, 
Exeter, read the report of the Committee on Visitors to parishes to 
arouse a missionary spirit and to inaugurate systematic giving to 
Missions. The report stated that 18 out of 32 parishes had Been 
visited and that the systematic giving to mission work gave promise 
of greatly increased receipts. H. H. Dudley, Esq., Treasurer of the 
Diocesan Board of Missions, reported receipts for the year of $2,682. 


MISSIONARY MATTERS. 


The Rev..G. W. Lay, Secretary of the Board of Managers of 
Diocesan Missions, spoke of the increasing interest in Missions as 
shown by an increase of $730 in contributions during the past year. 
He also proposed several practical improvements in the methods of 
the board, among them the division of the Diocese into five districts 
for missionary purposes, each district to have a secretary to guide 
missionary work in his district; also the appointment of a financial 
secretary who should present the cause of Missions to individuals 
and churches. 

Mr. Lay’s proposition to follow the example of Quebec and Ver- 
mont and have the missions receiving aid from the board send their 
share of the stipend to the board each month, which in turn should 
send the entire stipend to the missionary, caused an animated dis- 
cussion. The object was shown to be to ensure the prompt payment 
of missionary stipends and to show that the missionary was not 
alone but had the support of the board behind him. Action on the 
resolution was deferred until the next day, when it was passed by a 
large majority of both orders. 

The greatest interest was shown in the report of the Rey. E. M. 
Parker for the commission on canvass. The attempt is being made 
to conduct a house-to-house canvass of the Diocese, town by town, 
looking up people with Church connections who live out of reach of 
the Church’s ministrations. This year canvassing has been done in 
26 towns, hundreds of Prayer Books have been distributed, the Sac- 
raments have been administered in remote regions, names of 70 
communicants hitherto unrecorded and uncared for have been found, 
and occasional services, especially Christmas and Easter Eucharists, 
have been arranged. It is through such work as this that the Church 
has been enabled to start permanent work in places hitherto un- 
known to her. An example is the town of Walpole with the neigh- 
boring village of Drewsville, with all the adjacent region which has 
long been unknown territory to the Church, except in an occasional 
way. As a result of a canvass made this summer, there is prospect 
of a priest being settled there as a fixture. This is but one instance 
of many of the great value of the house-to-house canvass, done by 
both clergy and laity, largely at their own expense. 

After open discussion of the strategic points of Mission Work in 
New Hampshire the meeting closed with Hymn 34, “Lord dismiss us 
with Thy blessing” followed by a collect and benediction by the 
Bishop. 
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_ Wednesday morning the Convention opened with a corporate 
celebration of the Eucharist at 9:30. The Bishop was the celebrant, 
the Rey. Geo. P. Huntington, D.D., gospeller, and the Rev. Lucius 
Waterman, D.D., epistoler. 


BISHOP'S ADDRESS. 


After a brief meeting in the chapel the Convention moved to the 
church where the Bishop read his annual address. As is his custom 
he began with a reference to those of the Episcopate who have died, 
paying a warm tribute to the late Bishop Wilmer and Bishop Gilbert.. 
Then followed reports of Episcopal acts for the past year. Attentiom 
was called to the.greatly increased work in the rural regions done by 
priests from neighboring towns. Reference was then made to be- 
quests paid in during the year, especially the Knowlton bequest of 
$100,000 to Holderness School for Boys, putting it out of the want 
against which its 20 years existence has been a continuous struggle. 
Following the local matters, he made the following extended refer- 
ence—the first public statement made by any member of the Board of 
Managers—to the considerations which led to the action of the lat- 
ter last spring in resolving to withdraw missionary aid from organ- 
ized Dioceses and its subsequent partial reconsideration: 


ACTION OF THE BOARD OF MANAGERS. 


In May, when missionary appropriations for the year are wont to be 
voted by the Board of Managers in New York, it was decided to cut away 
from the sum before given to Missions in “Organized Diocese’ (as dis- 
tinguished from Missionary Districts chiefly in the far West), 20 per cent. 
for the year beginning in September, a second 20 per cent. the next year, 
and so onward until in five years no grants shall be made for work among 
white people in any Organized Diocese. 

The motives which led to this action were, I think, mainly two. 
First, a necessity laid on us. The Board of Managers is each year con- 
fronted with a large deficit. Last May the deficit for the financial year 
seemed certain to reach almost $100,000. We were spending more money 
than we had. Plainly we must either expend less or get more. To the 
majority of the Managers it seemed most reasonable and least injurious 
to reduce the grants made to Dioceses. 

Beyond this, every one knows that a Mission or a Diocese, is apt to 
acquiesce in receiving aid just about as long as the aid comes without 
challenge. New work ought to be constantly undertaken. Some part of 
the old it seems right to expect to take care of itself, as the years go on, 
or to secure its help from its own Diocese. 

Both these considerations have real worth and weight. Yet I was 
unable at the time to perceive in either, or in both, the needed relief, and 
the fair adjustment. And I deeply regretted the action then taken. ~ 

I thought it less burdensome, and more natural, when that can con- 
veniently be done, that considerable tracts destitute of the Church, and, 
some of them, little under the influence of religion as set forth by any 
Christian people, that these tracts, I say, should remain connected with 
even a weak Diocesan centre, which would feel interested in them, and 
would furnish some part of the missionary help needed, and which at the 
very least, would by its Bishop supply the requisite Episcopal oversight ; 
that this was less burdensome to our missionary treasury in New York, 
than that, by a withdrawal of all aid from Missions in Dioceses, these 
very tracts should be set off (as some have been) as purely Missionary 
Districts, each with its own Bishop, for whose salary and for the stipends 
of the missionaries in the District, our Central Board would be wholly re- 
sponsible. Then it is well known that a healthy, normal growth has so 
gone steadily on, that frequently an original Missionary District in a Ter- 
ritory or in one of the newer States, has gathered a modest Fund, and 
has asked to be organized as a Diocese, and admitted to full union with 
the General Convention. This process, each time, relieves the Board of 
the Bishop’s salary of more than $3,000. To this self-respecting step it 
would be small encouragement if we were to punish the new Diocese by 
withdrawing all help towards salary of every missionary. 

For a body like the Board of Managers it certainly is dificult to dis- 
criminate between a Diocese or a Mission that ought to have help and one 
that continues to accept help when the work could go on without it. Yet 
if the offerings of the people for Missions are to go where they ought to 
go, just this must some way be done. Who can doubt that so far as need’ 
goes, and opportunities of wide usefulness, the great States of Iowa and 
Kansas, and Illinois and Oregon, and some of the struggling States in the 
South, to say nothing of Maine and New Hampshire, do present a claim as 
genuine as that of any unorganized district? 

And as for taking up “new work,” is it to be inferred that because 
they lie in an old Diocese, places do not offer new openings and invite 
fresh ministrations? Has not almost every lean Diocese its town of six, 
eight, or ten thousand souls, as we have,—its Rochester, its Somers- 
worth—into which this Church is asked to enter, but with which in its 
feebleness it cannot charge itself? No, alas! Calls for ‘new work’ are 
not all in newly settled regions, by any means. 

Perceiving certain serious difficulties in carrying fully into effect the 
vote of last May. the Managers at the meeting in October voted to rescind 
this previous action so far as it declared a policy for the future, retaining 
only the cutting away of the 20 per cent. already made. This leaves New 
Hampshire with just four hundred dollars less in its grant than we here- 
tofore received,—a four hundred dollars which we ourselves must supply. 
For we cannot think of drawing in any part of what we have now in hand. 

But what is the General Board in New York to do for its recurring 
deficit, if we are not further to reduce the grants? Plainly somebody 
must give more money. Of this we ought to do our share. This Diocese: 
has long received aid. I do not now doubt that it will long require it, 
and have it. Freely we have received; let us freely give. I will. “never: 
be content until every parish and mission here, which has a minister ah@ 
is blessed with at all regular services, is on the contributing list for- 
General Missions. I cannot die content until every person in each con- 
gregation, having any income at all of his own or of her own, joins in 
this our Lord God’s war. Recently by the Board of Managers I was 
placed upon a committee and made its chairman, to report to the board 
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what shall be done to secure a hundred thousand or two hundred thou- 


sand dollars increase of revenue to ‘the missionary treasury, that there ° 


may be extension of Missions and no curtailment. What shall I say? 

ve Of course the people should be taught,—should be shown what is 
doing, all over the world, and what ought to be doing amid the amazing 
responsibility of this wonderful age. 

; The Bishop made known in touching language the death of the 
Vicar General of the (Roman) Diocese of Manchester, whom he spoke 
of as “our dear Father Barry,” and in a singularly striking eulogy 
of his character, closed with the words: 

: “A public-spirited citizen, a compassionate, loving neighbor, a Chris- 
tian gentleman, a good Priest—what more needs one say? Even outside 
of his ‘own Flock no other death could have brought sorrow into so many 
homes. May he rest in peace! ‘The Lord grant him mercy in that Day!” 


OTHER BUSINESS. 

_ The day was filled out with various routine business, and next 
day, when the final session was held, there was further consideration 
of missionary and other topics; the time for the opening of the 
Diocesan Convention was changed from Tuesday to Wednesday; the 
Bishop was requested to appoint a committee to make plans for the 


celebration of the centennial of the Diocese in 1902; and elections 
resulted as follows: 


Clerical deputies to the General Convention: ‘The Rev. Daniel C. 
Roberts, D.D., the Rey. Joseph H. Coit, D.D., the Rev. Edward A. Renouf, 
D.D., the Rev. Lucius Waterman, D.D. 

Lay deputies to the General Convention: Hon. Frank W. Rollins, 
Judge Robert J. Peaslee, Messrs. Josiah Carpenter, and Horace A. Brown. 

Clerical provisional deputies: The Rey. James Goodwin, the Rey. 
Kdward Goodridge, D.D., the Rev. Charles 8. Hale, the Rev. W. NortHey 
Jones, 


_ Lay provisional deputies: Messrs. Stephen N. Bourne, I. N. Boucher, 
A. B. Woodworth, and W. H. Beasom. ; 

Board of managers of missions: ‘The Rev. George W. Lay, the Rev. 
W. Northey Jones, the Rev. Edward Goodridge, D.D., Messrs. H. H. Dud- 
ley, Stephen N. Bourne, and James W. Garvin. f 

Standing Committee: The Rey. D..C. Roberts, D.D., the Rey. Joseph 
H. Coit, D.D., the Rey. Edward A. Renouf, D.D., Messrs. Horace A. Brown, 
R. J. Peaslee, John Hatch. 

Treasurer: Mr. Herbert W. Bond. 


DEATH OF DR. SCHUYLER, 
EF venerable rector of Grace Church, Orange, Dr. Anthony 


Schuyler, died of heart failure on Thursday morning of last 
week, in his eighty-fifth year. He had been a man of much 
activity, and his years sat lightly upon him. He preached two 

Sundays ago, and on _ the 
evening before his death at- 
tended a lecture. He was to 
have preached last Sunday 
morning, and had arranged 
to do so on the last Sunday 
morning of the year and of 
the century. He has. been 
rector of Grace Chureh since 
1868, and for seyeral years 
his assistant, who is also his 
nephew, has been the Rev. 
Alexander Mann. 

Dr. Schuyler was sixth 
in descent from Philip Piet- 
erse Schuyler, the founder of 
the family in this country, 
who settled at Fort Orange, 

now Albany, married there in 
1650, and became a magis- 
trate in the service of the 
West India Company. His cousin and life long friend, the Rey. 
Dr. Montgomery Schuyler of St. Louis, died four years ago. 
Dr. Schuyler was born at Geneva, N. Y., in 1816, and was gradu- 
ated from Geneva, now Hobart College, in the class of 1835. 
For ten years he practised law at the Ithaca bar, and in 1850, 
after a course of study, was ordered deacon. , This past summer 
“he celebrated in a quiet way the half century of his ordination. 
He became rector of Christ Ohurch, Oswego, and of. Christ 
Church, Rochester, coming from the latter place to Orange. In 
1859 he was granted the degree 8.T.D. by his alma mater and 
he has long been prominent in his Diocese. Two volumes of his 
sermons have been published. By a first wife he leaves two 
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sons, one of them Montgomery Schuyler. A second wife, whom 


he married in 1860, survives him, as does also,a son by her, the 


Rey. Hamilton Schuyler, of Trenton, The funeral took place, 
‘on Saturday; in Grace Church, and many of the clergy of the 


Diocese attended. 


ie A quien heart is God’s gift to those who wait on Him. 
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CHRIST AS PROPHET, PRIEST AND KING. 


By Epna Sv. Joun. 


C= Jews, thinking of the Messiah who was to come, always 
looked upon Him as a ruler,—one for whom they could 


have a sort of fear or reverence; and it would hardly seem to 


them that one born in a home so lowly and brought up amid sur- 
roundings so simple, could be their great and long-expected 
Monarch. But the Magi, led also no doubt by the revelation of 
a prophet, presented to Him gold, frankincense, and myrrh, 
saying, ““Where is He that is born King of the Jews?’ and that 
before He was old enough to claim His authority. 

That Jesus Christ is a King is evident to us in many ways. 
A king in the first place, must have an hereditary right to the 
throne or he is a mere usurper,—Christ’s claim to His kingdom 
lay, on the human side, in the line of the kings of Israel with 
David at the head, and on the Divine side, from God, His 
Father, the King of ‘all kings, to whom, through His whole min- 
istry, He looked for authority. 

As a king has officers to enforce his laws and to represent 
Him, in different parts of his kingdom, Christ chose His Apos- 
tles, commissioning them with the oversight of His people and 
sealing them with the seal of His Spirit which no one could 
take from them. -No one but‘a king could do this and though 
the Jews little knew it, they emphasized His title on His entry 
into Jerusalem by spreading palm branches in’ His way and 
erying, “Hosanna to the Son of David! Blessed is the King 
that cometh in the name of the Lord!” _And again, even when 
they were reviling Him before His crucifixion, they clothed 
Him in the garments of a king—a purple robe and a crown, 
even if it was a crown of thorns, “placing: in His hand a reed 
for a seeptre.” 

The wise men presented to the infant Saviour, myrrh, 
showing that He was to be a prophet; and again the Jews 
acknowledged Him as such. He fulfilled this office in teaching 
His Apostles, and by them instructing us, and in teaching those 
who came to hear Him when He was with men on earth. In 
foretelling the destruction of Jerusalem and of other things 
which were to come and have come, He was also a seer, which 
is but another word for prophet—one who sees.. He completed 
this office in His prophecy on the Cross to the penitent thief, 
“To-day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise.” 

Last of all, the wise men, in presenting to the Infant 
Saviour frankincense, acknowledged His Priesthood—His office 
of offering sacrifices and of mediation. He completed the sac- 
rifice as Priest and Victim upon the Altar of the Cross, com- 
ing between His people and their offended God—the Mediator 
with the Father; leaying as a perpetual memorial to us by His 
Apostles, the sacrament of the Holy Communion. 

yen in His last agony on the Cross, His threefold char- 
acter was testified to. A King, by the inscription over Him; 
a Priest by His sacrifice—the Victim as well as the Priest; and 
a Prophet by His words, He proved to us thus that He was the 
Son of God and for the Jews that He was the promised Messiah. 


’ THE LIFE IN CHURCH COLLEGES, 


“T CAN SEE no adequate reason for the maintenance of a Church 
College in which there is not as real and definite a place assigned to 
the acts and exercises of the religious life provided by the Church as 
is given to the development of any other side of the student’s man- 
hood. By this I do not mean that the Church College should give 
instruction in Theology—the Seminary is the place for that. I do 
mean, however, that in the Church College there should be given the 
fullest opportunity for participation in those activities of the spir- 
itual life which the Church has set forth as her ideal for her chil- 
dren. Those of us who have received our education at some of our 
great secular and secularized institutions of learning, remember, 
with all the bitterness of regret for lost opportunities, how the total 
ignoring of the realities of the spiritual life produces inevitably that 
gross materialism and undisciplined individualism which are the 
chief reproaches of.our modern American education. As the College 
is not a primary school, in which the untutored savage may learn his 
alphabet, so.the Church College is not a missionary agency for the 
conversion of heathen, but presupposes in the student not only a 
certain preliminary intellectual training, but also certain spiritual 
beginnings, out of which there may be developed, by the best of all 
educational methods—that of practice and experience—not a_ theory 
of Religion, but a religious life.- The: man, who has no spiritual 
aspirations has no place in the Church College, and the Church Col- 
lege that makes no definite provision for. the development of the 
spiritual life of her students has no real reason for existence.”’— 
From the Inaugural Address of the Rev. L. T. Cole, Ph.D., as Warden 
of St. Stephen’s College. 


Correspondence 


unications published under this head must be signed by the actual name 
of the wortier This rule wilh be invariably adhered to. The Editor is not responsible 
for the opinions expressed, but yet reserves the right to emercise discretion as to what 
letters shall be published. . 


AN ARKANSAS SCHOOL, 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 
ILL you kindly allow me to call attention to an appeal 
which appears in your issue for November 17, 1900? I 


refer to “St. John’s School,” Siloam Springs, Ark. ‘ 
Anticipating that your readers may infer that the “School 
actually exists, and that it is under Church or Diocesan patron- 


age, since its appeal is made through a Church paper, I beg to. 


say that the project is not, and never has been, related in any 
way to the Diocese, or to the Church. So far as I know it has 
no board of directors, trustees, buildings, or teachers; and, 
because of recent developments, I withdraw any encouragement 
or endorsement which I may have given to it. 
Wm. M. Brown, 
Little Rock, Ark., November 17, 1900. Bishop of Arkansas. 


THE SUNDAY MORNING SERVICE. 


To the Editor of The Living Church: 
Y attention has been called to two rubrics in the Prayer 
Book, one of which seems to contradict the other. Aslam 
unable to accomplish the difficult task of reconciling them, iE 
desire to place the matter before your readers, and see if some 
who are more learned in liturgics than I am can offer a satis- 
factory solution. ; 3 

On page vii., under the title “Concerning the service of the 
Church” is the following: “The Order for Morning Prayer, 
the Litany, and the Order for the Administration of the Lord’s 
Supper or Holy Communion, are distinct services, and may 
be used either separately or together.” 

On page 221 we find the following title to the office which 
begins on that page: “The Order for the Administration of 
the Lord’s Supper or Holy Communion.” 

Now on page 240 in this same office is the following rubrical 
direction: “Upon the Sundays and other Holy Days (though 
there be no sermon or Communion), shall be said all that is 
appointed at the Communion, unto the end of the Gospel, con- 
cluding with the Blessing.” 

This rubric is mandatory and I have been accused of break- 
ing rubrics because I do not use any part of the office for Holy 
Communion unless there is to be a celebration. If one is desir- 
ous of obeying the rubrics of the Prayer Book and believes, as 
the Prayer Book states, that the three mentioned offices are 
separate and distinct, how ean we get over this mandatory direc- 
tion ¢ W. M. Purcs. 

Osco, Ill., Nov. 19, 1900. 


[There seems to be no contradiction here. The intent of the Church 
is that there shall be a celebration of the Holy Communion at least on 
every Sunday or Holy Day. This, however, is not made mandatory except 
to the extent of the requirement that the Order for Holy Communion 
be used on each Sunday or Holy Day at least to the end of the Gospel. 
The rubric on page vii. authorizes the Holy Communion (in full or in 
part) to be said separately or in connection with Morning Prayer. That 
is the only option allowed. The intent of the Church is that both Morning 
Prayer and Holy Communion shall be said on each Sunday, but only the 
latter (in whole or in part) is absolutely mandatory. If therefore your 
Sunday service consists of Morning Prayer with no portion of the Order 
for Holy Communion, it is clearly contrary to the provision quoted from 
page 240; though you have the option of making one or two distinct 
services.—lpiror L. C.] 


PROBLEMS OF THE SOUTH. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

N “News and Notes,” in the first column of page 87, in your 
| issue of Nov. 17, speaking of the Southern States, you refer 
to them as “those States whose fidelity to the Democratic 
Party, regardless of issues or of principles involved, is the most 
pathetic spectacle in American history.” 

Such expressions, even if true, are out of place in a 
Church paper, unless it is prepared to appeal only to the 
people of a section in its Church work. I regret exceedingly 
that so prominent and influential a publication, and one usually 
so fair as Tue Living Cuurcnu, should have been guilty of so 
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grave an indiscretion, not to call it by any harsher name. 
The South will always be true to Democratic “principles,” re- 
gardless of party; just as the North, if the masses ever get in 
control over the politicians, will always be true to the prin- 
ciples of true republicanism. In the election just passed the 


. South did not show “fidelity to the Democratic Party” at all; 


but it was faithful to the Democratic principle that the people 
should rule. Under existing circumstances there is, in the 
South, for each party, a single issue in a national election; and 
naturally that issue is a different one for each party. The 
Republicans of the South keep up their party and do their 
voting for the sake of the offices that may come to them through 
federal appointment. In the rare cases where higher motives 
actuate them, they live in the hope that their party in the 
North will not always keep the South “solid,” but will some 
day so act that there will be a South in which self-defense 
will not force the Southern people to vote against the Northern 
political organization. The masses of the whites in the South 
know but one issue, and they vote the Democratic ticket for 
their own safety. The only question presented to them is: 
Shall the intelligence, the virtue, the manhood of the South 
govern the Southern States, or shall this portion of the union 
be turned over to an ignorant and superstitious race to be gov- 
erned for the benefit of Northern Republicans? 

Say what you will; appeal to what testimony you may; 
the fact still remains that the masses of the negroes in the 
South have not only not made any advance since freedom, but 
they have retrograded. Whatever the real purpose may have 
been in giving them the right of suffrage, there was a universal 
belief that they would at once begin to rise to their respon- 
sibilities, and in one or two generations would be fitted for 
citizenship. It was generally believed, too, that giving them 
the ballot at once would hasten the day when they would be 
trusted and valued members of civil society. The experiment 
has been a lamentable failure. They are less desirable now, 
as voters, than they were the day they were called from the 
cotton patch and the corn field to assist in “governing” the 
nation. Then they voted the Republican ticket, all of them, 
either through gratitude to the party they regarded as their de- 
liverers, or because they thought that party the best one in 
the interests of good government. It took but a few years for 
them to learn that the fat offices and the big stealings went to 
the leaders (generally white Republicans from the North), 
while only the minor offices and the smaller opportunities went 
to the smartest of their own race. It was impossible for all of 
them to have the richest of the spoils, and they soon learned 
to make the most of their chances. To-day the market price of 
a negro vote is from one to ten dollars, the price varying with 
the honors and the “emoluments” of the position sought. 

And this condition of things will continue until one of 
twe changes takes place. 

1. The “solid South” can be broken before the next Presi- 
dential election by the elimination of the negro from polities. 
And the breaking will be more complete and permanent if the 
movement begins in the North. 

2. The “solid South” will be broken when the negro 
masses become intelligent and well-informed voters. 

The outlook now is that this second condition can only be 
brought about by the Episcopal Church, or by the use of her 
methods by the denominations. Wherever the Church plants 
a mission among the colored people she tries to, and generally 
does, plant a school with it. Then she keeps herself in touch 
with the work she has begun, and, admitting them to her coun- 
cils and her conventions as a right, she gives to them the same 
episcopal supervision the whites have, and provides them with 
colored teachers who are themselves under guidance of care- 
fully chosen white men. Not one in a hundred of the colored 
denominational congregations has any connection with any — 
white Church organization. They cannot lead, teach, elevate 
themselves. It is a conspicuous example of the blind leading 
the blind. In this case, however, it is not a ditch into which 
they fall. They are surrounded by a vast mire of ignorance, 
and as they flounder around they sink deeper and deeper into 
it. And “this Church” has only touched the borders of the 
work. 


“Sometime a statesman will arise in the South who will recall 
to its people the example of their fathers who placed principle before 
partisanship, and voted the ticket which they believed embodied right 
principles.” 


This quotation is from the same article. The fact is to-day, 
North and South, the masses of the people vote the ticket which 
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they believe embodies right principles, and sometime, when the 
citizens of the North come to know something of the situation 
in the South, they will throw off the domination of the present 
crowd of “statesmen,” and from that time on there will be an 
end of what you think “the most pathetic spectacle in American 


history.” Harry Cassi. 
Brunswick, Ga., Nov. 21, 1900. 


PARADISE OR HEAVEN. 


N re a late discussion in your columns, I append the follow- 
ing extract from the address of the vicar of All Saints’, Mar- 
garet street, London, on All Hallow’s Eve (Church Times, Nov. 
2nd), with a letter called out thereby in the next issue of the 
Same paper: ‘ 
EXTRACT FROM THE ADDRESS: 
“It will be observed that the hymn ‘O Paradise, O Paradise,’ is 
not about Paradise, but about Heaven:— 
““*Where loyal hearts and true 
Stand ever in the light, 
All rapture through and through 
In God’s most holy sight.’ 

“Or, at least,if Faber meant it to refer to Paradise he unconsciously 
passed from the thought of Paradise to that of Heaven. The nearest 
approach in our Hymn Book to a hymn on the subject of Paradise is 
perhaps Hymn 437, but even in this hymn the language appropriate 
to the two states is intermingled, and it is only in the 6th and 7th 
verses that the two are clearly distinguished :— 

““The golden evening brightens in the West, 
Soon, soon to faithful warriors comes their rest, 
Sweet is the calm of Paradise the blest, 
Alleluia. 


‘But lo, there breaks a yet more glorious day, 
The saints triumphant are in bright array, 
The King of Glory passes on His way. 
Alleluia.’ ”’ 
LETTER TO THE CHURCH TIMES: 


“Sir:—In the address to the parishioners of All Saints’, Margaret 
street, the Rev. W. A. Whitworth quotes, as Faber’s words:— 
“Where loyal hearts and true 
Stand ever in the light, 
All rapture through and through 
In God’s most holy sight. 
“Now, Faber’s words really were:— 
‘Where faithful hearts and pure 
Released from sin and pain, 
Yor ever dwell secure 
Till Christ shall come again.’ 

“Just before the last but one Revision of Hymns A. & M. I wrote to 
the late Sir Henry Baker respectfully suggesting the restoration of 
the original in the new edition of Hymns A. & M., but all to no 
purpose. M. D., in Ohurech Times, Nov. 9, 1900.” 

Respectfully, 
Faribault, Minn., Nov. 21st, 1900. Upton H. Gress. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENTISTS AND THE CHURCH. 

To the Editor of The Living Church: 
HE Rey. Dr. Donald is quoted far and wide as having said 
at the recent Church Congress, that “a Christian Scientist 
may be a member of the Episcopal Church.” This is a most 
misleading statement. People will gather from this that there 
is nothing to prevent a thorough-going Christian Scientist from 
obtaining or retaining membership in the Episcopal Church, 
whereas a thorough-going Christian Scientist does not desire 
membership in our Church, nor is it possible for one who accepts 
Mrs. Eddy’s fundamental claims, including her personal claims, 
to remain an orthodox Christian. I have no doubt that we have 
Unitarians in our Church, and heretics of every name and 
nature. But they have not avowed themselves as such, and are 
there because it is impossible always and everywhere to apply the 
discipline of the Church in instant and perfect measure. It is 
unfortunate that people continue willingly to say the Apostles’ 
Creed, when they do not receive it as the Church intends it. 
Tt is less correct to say that we have two creeds, than to say that 
we have two forms of the one creed. No Christian Scientist 


could really accept the Nicene Symbol. 
7 G. Morr WitiiaMs. 


EARL HALL NOT A CHURCH INSTITUTE. 


To the Editor of The Living Church: 
N YOUR issue of November 10th you describe Earl Hall at 
| Columbia as a Church House. Tu the interests of accuracy 
I would call your attention to the following statement of the 
founder, recently published in the New York Evening Post: 
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“AN theological and formal religious features are to be entirely 
eliminated from the work of Earl Hall. It will be for the use of 
Catholics, Protestants, and Hebrews alike, though belief or member- 
ship.in any faith is not required. In the main, it will be a thor- 
oughly appointed club-house without the objectionable features of 
some such places. Charge of the building has been given to the Y. 
M. AL: A., acting under the direction of the University authorities. 
It will not be a Y. M. C. A. hall, but as that is a permanent organiza- 
tion and accustomed to somewhat similar work, I thought it could 
care for this building more efficiently than any newly created board.” 


I wish that there might be a Church House at Columbia, 
but regard Kar] Hall as an institution of a different sort. 
Very truly yours, Cartes H. Hayus. 
November 23, 1900. 


RITES, RIGHTS, AND WRONGS. 
Lo the Editor of The Living Church: 


NENT one of your suggestions in connection with the dis- 
cussion of the late Consecration Services, which is certainly 
pertinent, if not practicable; we do certainly need a congrega- 
tion of Rites——and it would seem also according to the vener- 
able Bishop of Western Michigan, of Rights as well,—the more 
especially as we have, according to our different schools of 


thought, so many congregations of divergent and inexcusable 


Wrongs. Yours faithfully, 


FrepD’« S. JEWELL. 


URGENT NEEDS IN TEXAS, 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


ps SIR: If the clergymen ministering in the district 
swept by the recent hurricane in Texas have refrained from 
publishing their local losses and needs, it has been in the inter- 
ests of order and for the avoidance of confusion, and in full 
confidence that their Bishop would best represent the general 
interests of the Church. There is a class of needs, however, ot 
which the Bishop, with his manifold cares, cannot, in the nature 
of things take special knowledge, and for the relief of which 
he can make no provision. I refer to the many continuous, 
pressing appeals for help which are being made to the clergy 
by individuals and families impoverished by the storm. While 
I am speaking now with special reference to our own experience 
in Houston, it is with the consciousness that similar conditions 
must still prevail on Galveston island where that great hearted 
hero, the Rev. J. R. Oarter of Grace parish, has remained to 
minister alone to the daily needs of a soul-stricken and impov- 
erished people. To understand why there should be distress in 
Houston also, it is necessary to know that this city is very near 
the centre of the devastated district; that very many homeless 
and destitute people from Galveston and from the desolated 
towns and country round about have sought refuge here; and 
that the general relief boards have long since closed their work. 
As a natural consequence the needy are turning for help to “the 
churches.” Our relief societies and our Woman’s Auxiliary 
have done a splendid work, but their resources are quite inade- 
quate to the demands. Besides those of our own “household,” very 
many of whom have refrained, even in their destitution, from 
pressing in with the throng for public relief, and who have had 
to be quietly sought out and privately relieved, there is a large 
class whose impoverished condition makes them the worthy 
objects of the Church’s charity. While writing the above few 
lines I have been appealed to three times for relief which I am 
unable, except in small part, to render: one for rent money, one 
for groceries, bedding, and fuel, and one for clothing and a 
trunk. One of my applicants to-day was a woman nearly seven- 
ty years old who lost everything in the flood. Seven weeks ago 
she was furnished with a single set of garments which is her all. 
A cold snap or “norther” will multiply the applicants:for under- 
wear, bedding, footwear, and fuel; and the winter is before us. 
Two parishes recently sent to my care generous supplies of 
groceries and clothing, and they were exhausted within forty- 
eight hours. We need at the present time at least. ten such sup- 
plies, including blankets, fall underwear, and shoes, and shall 
probably need many more before the winter is over. The rail- 
ways and express companies have been very generous in frank- 
ing relief supplies. Perhaps they will continue this beneficence. 
Tf not, I would suggest that the charity asked for include the 
prepayment of freight. 

To avoid the possibility of an over-supply being sent, I 
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would suggest the advisability of first writing to the Rev. 
Charles P, Dorset (Llano), the Rey. H. J..Brown (Houston); 
or to me, . Henry D. Avus, 

Rector of Christ Church, Houston, Tex. 


THE ECCENTRICITIES OF DR. NEWTON. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


c= Rey. Dr, R. Heber Newton has again beet making Hitt: 
self conspicuous. ‘This time it is in the discussion of “the 
possibilities of Common Worship” that he brings himself into 
notice. 

Dr. Newton (who, sad to say, is a priest of the Church, 
though the Church were better off did he not occupy that holy 
office), together with Dr. Gottheil, a Jew, and Dr. Slicer, a Uni- 
tarian, has prepared for publication a “Manual of Common 
Worship.” 

It seems that the Church’s Book of Common Prayer does 
not satisfy Dr. Newton. 


The reverend gentleman ee ae thinks it much better 
to have something with little or no doctrine in it;-something , 


which heretics and schismatics can approve of, instead of a book 
ot worship which inculeates Catholic doctrine and practices. 


“As the sense of a common life grows, the sense of a possi- , 
There. 


ble common worship grows with it,” says Dr. Newton. 
is a@ possible common worship, and that. is the worship of the 
Holy Catholic Church. Would that Dr. Newton would try and 
teach the true Faith, and not attempt to lower the Church’s 
standard! 

The N. Y. Sun in commenting on Dr. 
quoted above, says: 


Newton’ s words 


“But must not worship, to be common, proceed ‘from a Common 
conception of the Being worshipped? 
differs radically in Christian, Jew, and pagan. 
directing it, the worship has no intelligent impulse.” 


It were much better for Dr. Newton to teach the doctrines 
which it is his duty to teach, than to be exploiting new theories. 

It is well for the Church that all its priests are not of Dr. 
Newton’s stamp; if they were, what would become of the flocks 
committed: to their care? “From heresy and schism good Lord 
deliver us,’ Cuarence M. Linpsay. 


UNAUTHORIZED CHANGES IN PRAYER BOOK OFFICES, 
To the Editor of The Inving Church: 


HE eighth article of the constitution of the Church makes 

it an unchanging principle of the American Chureh that 

“no sl or addition shall be made to the Book of Bee 
Prayer” except as therein provided. 

In Canon 24, Title I., it is made obligatory upon all min- 
isters that in the public service of the ‘Church they shall “use 
the Prayer Book as the same is, or may be established.” 
perfectly plain that the purpose of constitution, and of canon is 
to prevent unauthorized changes in the service of the Church. 

Now there are only two ways by which changes in the 
Prayer Book Offices can be made. One is by omission from the 
prescribed forms, and the other is by addition to the prescribed 
forms. One of these is just as truly an alteration of the service 
as the other. If alteration by omission is an act of disloyalty, 
then alteration by addition is equally an act of disloyalty. For 
the disloyalty consists;—not in the particular method by which 
the canonical service is changed, but in refusing to use the 
Prayer Book service “as the same is * established.” 


Therefore I must hold that you are perfectly right in say-- 


ing that omission from a. Prayer’ Book Office “constitutes dis- 
loyalty, for it is a distinct, intentional disobedience to the re- 
quirements of the Church.” And I must also hold and teach 
that that able liturgical scholar, Mr. T: A. Lacey, is equally 
correct in saying that the clergyman who changes a Prayer 
Book Office by addition is just as disloyal as the one who 
changes the same Office by omission. ‘ ALrorp A. Buruer. 


CONCERNING ADVENT. 

By Tse Rey. FRreperick VAUGHAN. 

Curate of St. Augustine’ 8; Fulham, 8. Ww. é 
i has heen increasingly difficult an recent years to ios Ad- 

vent. well. It is not likely to be more easy this year. 
difficulty is to realize the particular feeling which the season 
should inspire, while Christmas, or an aspect of Christmas, 
is anticipated so early and in so many ways by business. For 
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example; the Christmas numbers’ of \illustrated papers, which ! 
we used to obtain a day or .two:before Christmas Eve, are now 
issued at least a month beforehand; and, all through the season, - 
Christmas presents, amusements, dainties, and decorations are 
offered in' every conceivable yariety of form. ‘Thus the air is » 
full of Christmas before Advent begins! Many are so busy 
preparing for Christmas that they cannot. keep Advent, al- 

though it is the appointed preparation. The pressure is great- 

est upon Christian people engaged in business, and who are 

working beyond their strength. And yet, for the most part, it” 

is not Christmas as a Festival of the-Church, but Christmas as 

a holiday, a time of feasting and merry-making, which is ap, 
ticipated. For multitudes this year there will be little or no- 

thought or care for Christmas in any Christian aspect of at. 

Christmas in name, it will be little better than a heathen sat-_ 

urnalia, alomst worse in the absence of any religious motive for 

its observance, and much worse considering the age “of Chris- 

tianity in which we live. . a 


The difficulty in keeping Avarienth is therefore two-fold: 
(1) Christmas comes too soon, and (2) It is not Christmas, 
as a Christian festival, for which, generally speaking, | there is 
so much preparation. This twofold difficulty is not to be over- 
come without effort. Of course Advent is more than a prepara- 
tion for Christmas, It.is the season which links the thought — 
of Our Lord’s First. Coming with the expection of His Second 
Coming. Between these two Adyents, however, there are many - 
intermediate ones. There was the Adyent.in the year’ 70, when 
in the destruction of Jerusalem some of Our Lord’s most sol- 
emn words were fulfilled; and since that time there have been 
many great epochs in history which have left their mark of 
improvement upon the Church or the world, in which devout 
souls have recognized comings of Christ.. And there is a coming 
which is an individual one to each of us, in which He says: 
“Behold, I stand at the-door, and knock: if any man hear My 
voice, and open the door, Iwill come im to him, and will sup 
with him, and he with Me” (Rev. iii. 20).. He is never far away. - 
“The Lord is at hand.” But all intermediate Advents lead us 
the more earnestly to expect that glorious appearing which we 
speak of as the Second Coming. 


Some think little of Advent -because, they say, we ought 
always to be preparing for the Second Coming; which is un- 
doubtedly true. But surely they are most likely to be best 
prepared who seize the opportunities which the Church offers 
for deepening their impressions, as they have the best idea of 
the value of time who remember that one day in seven is spe- 
cially named the Lord’s Day. The sacredness of the one Day 
helps them in the hallowing of all their time. As, therefore, - 
there was a preparation for the First Advent, so also there must 
be for the Second. Surely the events which take place in our 
own day, as in past days, have a voice; and is not the burden of 
it the same? “Prepare ye the way of the Lord.” The thought 
in your hearts that your King is on Flis way, and that soon, it 
may be, the ery will be raised, “Behold, the Bridegroom’ com- 
eth,” will give an added value to all-earthly duties, if, done'as in 
His sight and for His glory. _Motive is everything here. And 
so you will not only be preparing for a really happy Christmas, 
the commemoration of His Coming Who, in the beautiful words 
of St. Ireneus, “came downto earth. to become what we are, 
in order that He might raise us up to be what He is,” but also 
for His final, glorious appearing—you will ‘be “waiting. for the - 
coming of Our Lord Jesus Christ.”—Church Monthly, 


ROUGH WORK POLISHES. 


Ir 1s the rough work that polishes, Look at the’pebbles on the - 
shore! Far inland, where some arm of the sea thrusts itself deep 
into. the bosom of the land and, expanding into, a salt loch, lies ~, 
girdled by the mountains, sheltered from the storms , that agitate 
the deep, the pebbles on the beach are rough, not. beautiful—angular, _ 
not rounded. It is where long white lisa. of breakers ‘roar, and. the. 
rattling shingle is rolled about the strand, that its pebbles are 
rounded and polished, As in nature; so in grace; it is rough treat: 
ment that gives souls as well as stones their lustre; the more the> 
diamond is cut the brighter it sparkles; and in what seems hard 
dealing their God has no end_in view but to perfect His people’s 
graces. —Thos. Guthrie. 


Her HAS DONE himself a great wr ong ao. has fost aren in Dileontee 
The chief corner-stone of happiness is trust. The sacredness of home. 
and the stability of reputation and character are gone when we no_ 
longr believe in other people.. Living is a.burden.and love impossible 
when doubt is sceptered. and crowned. —Cumberland Presbyterian. ae 
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X< Holiday Gift Books. 


THE FIRE GODDESS AND HER VICTIMS, 


[From Kelea, the Surf-Rider. 


New York? “Fords, Howard & Hulbert.] 


“Ag the young chief Hookama and Lou his guide strode 
along an summit of the voleano, it was evident that they were 
approaching the’ lake of fire (Halé-maustiat) with its nine 
‘miles’ of circumferencé, by the immense masses of cooled lava 


~which through‘ the ‘centuries had flowed over the lip of the 
“erater; and: by the sulphur beds which lie towards the west. 


About 4 mile from this sulphur plain, and before the tray- 


‘elers came upon it, they arrived at a depression in the mountain, 


_serubby. plants. 


covering hundreds of acres and filled with rank grass and a few 
“Here,” said Lou, “are the wild hogs from 
which we will get a couple for Pele, the Fire-Goddess. It-is the 


.custom, and we may as well conform to it, because, if we chance 
. to meet Pele’s priestess, who lives in Hilo and comes up now and 


_this chaotie depression they had to scramble bearing their noisy 


and active victims. Arrived at the “house of everlasting fire,” 
each cast his struggling victim into the seething cauldron of 
molten lava, and though it was required of Pele’s worshippers 
to invoke her favor by a formula of submission, Hookama for- 
got all about it, and Lou thought such a waste of good pork 
needed no waste of words. Thus, the final squeals of the vic- 
tims were the only ritualistic utterances that accompanied the 
sacrifice. 
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COLLAPSED, 
[From Yords, 
then to sacrifice, she will tell Keawe that we did not give the 
goddess any offering. Then woe to me! Oh, she is a terrible 
woman. If she points out a native, the priests have him secretly 
strangled, and éven the Chief Keawe is afraid of her wrath: 
But now take Garé; this low ground is full of pit-holes and 
‘seams’’—and without further remark awe ay ran Lou,.as rapidly 
asif the entire area were safe as a road and smooth as a floor. 
‘It was only a few moments after the guide’s disappearance, 
‘when Hookama heard his voice calling for help. His cries were 
‘intermingled with squeals: He followed the musical sounds 
‘and discovered Lou at the bottom of a big hole struggling with 
if porker: It was no easy thing to subdue a wild hog in a hole 
‘in the ground. 


F * Hookama was inclined to take the part of an amused spec- 
'tator, while the contest assumed a comical aspect, first the 
i@uide over the pig and then the pig on top. Occasionally the 
‘beast slipped. one side and the scramble became lively. At. last 
‘Lou managed to sit on the pig and having an interval of repose 
looked up at Hookania with a pathetic expression. while his 
‘bow- legs were tyound around the. animal, holding: him fast. 


ie The guide’s expression of utter helplessness threw the 
young alii into an uncontrollable fit of laughter, which angered 
Louw and gave him strength enough to grasp the pig by the tail 
and the long snout, and throw him up towards Hookama. . The 
‘athletic youth somehow caught the animal, and now it was his 
urn. to.sit on him. whilé Lou scrambled out of the hole: The 
scion of many generations of chiefs, with the help of the guide, 
managed to. tie the four legs of the pig together with a cord of 
cocoa-nut fibre, and then Lou went off for a second offering to 
Pele, which was procured more easily, and, each taking one pig 
upon his back; they struggled towards the crater. 

* At last they emerged upon-the brink of the immense: circle 


whose eliff:like walls enclosed the area of the crater. Down into 4 


Howard & Hulbert. 


This set of books, which is very at- 
tractively made, contains devotional 
matter which many will appreciate and 
desire to have. Dean Farrar’s volume of 
course carries with it the limitations 
which the defective theology of the Dean 
himself would suggest. There are pass- 
ages in the volume which are totally de- 
ficient from 4 Churchly standpoint, but 
on the whole there is so much of good 
and so much of devotion beautifully ex- 
pressed, that the volume is to be gener- 
ally commended. 


Canon Holland’s accompanying vol- 
ume possesses ‘all the good points of the 
first together with a greater accuracy in 
theological expression, and consequently 
is incomplete and impossible without a 
than that by Dean Farrar. One realizes 
in reading this how the highest devotion 
is incomplete and impossible without a 
constant dependence on the faith of the 
ages, unchangeable, and not subject to 
whim or Caprice. 


Copyright. | 


The Edited by Rachel A. La Fontaine. 


Price, $2.50. 


Four 
New 


Bvangelists in Classic Art. 
York: Thomas Whittaker. 


The plan of the volume is that under the general editorship 


THE FOUR PVANGHLISTS. 
[From “The Four Evangelists in Classic Art.” by Rachel A. La Fontaine. 


New York: ‘Thomas Whittaker. Copyright.] 
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of Miss La Fontaine there are chapters on the representations in 
art of each of the Four Evangelists by different writers. St. 
Matthew and St. Mark are treated by Miss Caroline Frances 
Little, St. Luke by the editor, and St. John by Helen Marie 
Fogg, each of whom is well known to Church people from previ- 
ous literary work. The text is very well written, the selections 
of poetry which are interspersed through the volume well chosen, 
and the illustrations remarkably well selected and printed. Of 
the latter there are one hundred and thirty-five, all from the 
hands of’masters and all relating either to the Evangelists 
themselves or to some phase of the Gospel story upon which the 
Evangelist lays stress. The preface is happily chosen in a para- 
graph from Bishop Wordsworth’s Introduction to the Four. Gos- 


MISSION SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO, CALIFORNIA. 
[From ‘‘America, Picturesque and Descriptive,’ by Joel Cook. 
phia: Henry T. Coates & Co. Reduced from Photogravure. 


pels. We do not recall any other work in which the reproduction 
of Gospel studies on canvas from early to late Christian, art, 
are so conveniently collected and so handsomely printed. 


CALIFORNIA. 


[From America, Picturesque and Descriptive, by Joel Cook. Philadeiphia : 
Henry T, Coates & Co. 3 vols., price, $7.50. Copyright.] b. 


This wonderful land of California into 
which we have come has a name the meaning of 
which is unknown. One Ordonez de Montalysa 
in 1510 published a Spanish romances wherein 
he referred to the “island of California, on the 
right hand of the Indies, very near the Terres- 
trial Paradise.” When Cortez conquered Mex- 
ico, his annalist, Bernal Diaz del Castillo, gave 
this name, it is said in derision, about 1535, to 
the lower peninsula of California, then sup- 
posed to be an island, it having been discovered 
the provious year by the Spanish explorer 
Ximenes. The Jesuit missionaries came in the 
seventeenth century to the lower peninsula, and 
in the eighteenth century to California proper. 
It is an enormous State, stretching nearly eight 
hundred miles along the Pacific, and inland for 
a width of two hundred or more miles. It is 
mainly a valley, between the Coast Range of 
mountains on the west and the Sierra Nevada, 
meaning the “snowy saw-tooth mountains,” on 
the east. The Sacramento and San Joaquin 
Rivers flow in the central valley, which stretches 
north and south for five hundred miles. To the 
northward the mountain ranges join, and below 
them is the special and favored region of South- 
ern California. When first settled, there were 
established from San Diego up to Sonoma twenty-one Jesuit 
Missions, whose ruins and old buildings are now found so inter- 
esting, and these early establishments converted the Indians, of 


phia : 
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Copyright. ] 


{From “America, Picturesque and Descriptive,’ by Joel Cook. 
Henry T. Coates & Co. 
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whom it is said that the charming climate offered them no in- 
ducements to develop savagery, so that when the conversion time 
came they were easily made serfs for the Missions, and worked 
in a way that few other Indians ever did. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
[From America, Picturesque and Descriptive, by Joel Cook. Philadelphia: 

Henry T. Coates & Co. 3 vols., price, $7.50. Copyright.] 

The wagon-road from Mount Washington summit down to 
the base, is on the eastern side, and is a little more than eight 
miles long, with an average gradient of one to eight, descend- 
ing into the Glen and displaying magnificent views. The 
descent occupies about one hour, and the ascent 
five hours. On the southeastern side of the 
mountains is Tuckerman’s Ravine, a huge gorge 
enclosed by rocky walls a thousand feet high. 
This ravine usually displays the “Snow Arch” 
until late in August, formed by a stream flow- 
ing out from under the huge masses of snow 
piled up in winter, until it gradually melts away 
and collapses. The main Glen is formed by the 
deep and thickly-wooded Pinkham Notch at the 
eastern base of Mount Washington, its floor be- 
ing at two thousand feet elevation, and this 
Notch continues north and south in deeply 
carved stream beds, the Peabody River flowing 
northward to the Androscoggin at Gorham and 
the Ellis River southward to the Saco. The 
Peabody descends rapidly to the Androscoggin, 
entering it at about eight hundred feet eleva- 
tion, the active town of Gorham being located 
here in a beautiful situation, and having two 
thousand people, at the northern gateway to the 
White Mountains. The Androscoggin, having 
drained the eastern mountain slopes, flows away 
into the State of Maine to seek the Kennebec, 
and thence the sea. In the Glen, in the coach- 
ing days, the old Glen House was the head- 
quarters at the foot of the road down 
Mount Washington, but it was burnt in 
1894, and has not been rebuilt. To the eastward, bound- 
ing the Glen, rise the Wild Cat Ridge and the impressive 
‘Carter Dome, which would be a grand mountain elsewhere, 
but here is dwarfed by the overshadowing Presidential range 
on the western side. From the Pinkham Notch the lit- 
tle Ellis River goes southward, and below the outlet of 
Tuckerman’s Ravine is the beautiful Crystal Cascade, where 


LOG BRIDGE OVER THE WILD CAT, NEAR JACKSON, N. H. 


Philadel- 


Reduced from Photogravure. Copyright.] 


it pours down eighty feet over successive step-like terraces. 
Another lovely cataract it makes is the Glen Ellis Fall, which 
is considered the finest in the White Mountains, on the slope of 
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the Wild Cat Ridge. The stream slides down an inclined plane 
of twenty feet over ledges, and then falls seventy feet through a 
deep groove, twisted by bulges in the rocks and making almost 
a complete turn. Thus sliding, foaming and falling, the stream 
leaps nearly a hundred feet into a dark green pool beneath. The 
Glen broadens as it progresses southward, and soon becomes 
a widened intervale, having many houses for summer boarders. 


HOLLAND CHARACTERISTICS, 


[From Odd Bits of Travel with Brush and Camera, by Charles M. Taylor, 
Jr. Philadelphia: Geo. W. Jacobs & Co. Price, $2.00. Copyright. ] 


3 The prevailing foot-covering for men, women, and children 
is a heavy woollen stocking; this fits the foot snugly, and pro- 


“TH STRONTS AND SIDEWALKS ARE KEPT SCRUPULOUSLY CLAN.” 


[From “Odd Bits of Travel with Brush and Camera,” by Chas. M. Taylor, 
Jr. Philadelphia: Geo. W. Jacobs & Co. Copyright.] 


tects it from the hardness of the clumsy wooden shoe or clog 
as it is called. These shoes are carved from a single block of 
wood; when they are worn and shabby they are painted black, 
and a strap is placed across the instep.. They are of all sizes, 
but only one style or pattern. In the larger cities, however, 
such as Rotterdam, one can obtain from the manufacturers a 
painted wooden shoe, with buttons and stitches carved upon it 
as ornaments. But this variation is found only in men’s shoes. 
In Holland the ordinary American slipper is frequently worn 
by both men and women. 

The clatter of the wooden shoes is at first an unpleasant 
sound, especially when several persons are walking together, but 
the ear soon becomes accustomed to it, as to all other odd noises. 
There is a young man in this place, who walks with a peculiar 
shufile, all his own. He is so strange looking altogether that I 
snap my camera on him one day as he innocently passes by me. 
The peculiar sound of his walk has taught me to know that he is 
coming long before his figure is visible. I sometimes feel like 
telling him in the words of Byron, that 


“He has no singing education, 
An ignorant, noteless, timeless, tuneless fellow.” 


The streets and sidewalks are kept scrupulously clean, as 
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the women of each household scrub not only their sidewalks, but 
half-way across the street in front of their dwellings. One may 
thus imagine what a charming and inviting place this is for the 
pedestrian. 


LIMPY AND. HIS DOG, 


{From Aunt Hannah and Seth, by James Otis. 
Crowell & Co. Price, 50 cts. Copyright.] 


A small boy with a tiny white dog in his arms stood near 
the New York approach to the Brooklyn Bridge on a certain 
June morning not many years since, gazing doubtfully at the 
living tide which flowed past him, as if questioning whether it 
might be safe to venture across the street. 

Seth Barrows, otherwise known by his acquaintances as 
Limpy Seth, because of what they were pleased to speak of as 


New York: Thos. Y. 


-“a pair of legs that weren’t mates,” was by no means dismayed 


by the bustle and apparent confusion’ everywhere about him. 
Such scenes were familiar, he having lived in the. city, so far 
as he knew, from the day of his birth; but, owing to his slight 
lameness, it was not always a simple matter for him to cross 
the crowded streets. 

“Hi, Limpy!” a shrill voice cried from amid the pedestrians 
in the distance, and as Seth looked quickly toward the direction 
from which had come the hail, he noted that a boy with hair of 
such a vivid hue of red-as would attract particular attention 
from any person within whose range of vision he might come, 


Lh artes Casa lars 6 


‘HT, LIMPY !? A SHRILL VOICH CRIED.” 
{From ‘‘Aunt Hannah and Seth,” by James Otis. New York: 


Thos Ys; 
Crowell & Co, Copyright. ] ' 


was frantically trying to force a passage. 

Seth stepped back to a partially sheltered position beneath 
the stairway of the overhead bridge, and awaited the coming cf 
his friend. 

“Out swellin’, are you?” the boy with the red hair asked, 
as he finally approached, panting so heavily that it was with 
difficulty he could speak. ‘Goin’ to give up business ?” 

“T got rid of my stock quite a while ago, an’ counted on 
givin’ Snip a chance in the park. The poor little duffer don’t 
have much fun down at Mother Hyde’s while I’m workin’.” 

“You might sell him for a pile of money, Limpy, an’ he’s 

(Continued on page 199.) 
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THE ADVENT SEASON. 
(Une is the purpose of Advent? One easily sees the appro- 


priateness of the various festivals marking like mile- 
posts the events in the human life of our Lord. To pass over 
Christmas or Easter unmindful of the events of the days, would 
be like forgetting a loved one at rest, on his birthday when 
instinct suggests that he should be remembered. So the days 
sacred to the saints seem only natural memorials of those who 
were foundation stones. in the structure of the Church: ' So 
again the feast of the Angels, and even the day set apart for the 
contemplation of the Blessed Trinity, seem like natural anniver- 
saries that.it would be unnatural and unloving to forget. 

Is there any sufficient motive then for remenibering’ the 
season of Advent? 

Now the Incarnation did not dawn upon earth absolutely 
unheralded. From the sublime feast of the Annunciation to 
the crowning triumph of Christmas Day, at least one pure soul, 
and afterward two, then three or more, were pondering momen- 
tous themes, and making spiritual preparation for the fulfil- 
ment of the promise of the angel. Life never comes to earth 
unheralded. The birth of the sun each morning, with foretokens 
of light, ever brighter and brighter as the king of light ap- 
proaches the horizon, and finally, almost in an instant, bursts 
above his, limits and brings the day, is only a picture of life 
entering the world. The mystery of life is one at the contem- 
plation of which angels might kneel in wonder. Love always has 
its preparation that Life may be welcomed into the world. New 
life brings new love in its train, and the very expectancy of 
forthcoming life shows the impossibility of its unheralded ap- 
proach. 


Now THE HUMAN life of the Son of God is the yearly theme 
upon which the Church delights to dwell. So far as she is able 
to do, she lives over again each year the life of her Lord and 
Love. She makes real the manger scene in Bethlehem. The 
chorus of angels on that star-lit night seems to be prolonged in 
an endless echo, so that “Glory to God in the highest” again 
breaks the stillness of a slumbering world. 

And if the birthday scene is made real by loving contempla- 
tion, so, even though the Church had forgotten her Advent 
season, the devout soul could hardly have failed to create it. 
The coming mystery of the birth of Him who was before the 
worlds were made could never approach unheralded to one whose 
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love is real. The sacred life of Him who is the fount of Love 
would attract by every impelling force of love, before life had 
entered upon its earthly manifestation. The very love which we - 
bear Him whom we delight to honor, makes an Advent season of 
preparation for His coming, and demands that once more Life 
should beget Love, and Love be ready to welcome Life. 


Nor is tuts att. Life is the most surpassing mystery which 


_ earth has revealed. What so elusive as the mystery of life? It 


bursts into being, it develops consciousness, it says J am; and 
then it vanishes into nothingness, and behold the mystery of life 
is enveloped in the mystery of death. Has life then failed? 
And if life gave birth to love, how then can love refuse to bury 


~ itself and be no more, when life goes out? Is love more tangible 
_than life? 


_ Love would be a paradox on earth if life ended at the grave. 
If the preparation for the coming life brings love with it, then 
how paradoxical, how altogether illogical, that love should sur- 
vive life! : } 

No, love does not survive life; but both life and love are 
eternal. Love kisses life and welcomes its entrance into earth; 
and it kisses again in one fond embrace and promises that 
though life pass beyond the barriers of earth, love will follow. 
Love bids defiance to death, and follows life beyond the grave 
as easily as water follows the course of its forward stream. 

Now the life beyond the grave, like the life on earth, re- 
quires a preparation; an opportunity for training and develop- 
ing a love that will welcome this coming higher life. This 
preparation time again is supplied by the season of Advent. 
Life to come, life expanded, life ennobled, life intensified; this 
is the mystery of life which laughs at death, and swallows him 
up in victory. 

Let Advent, then, be an honest preparation for the more 
abundant life beyond the grave. Let love be strengthened and 


_be ready to welcome the unfolding of the new eternal life, when 


it shall have its natal day, and angels shall, even for us, herald 
our Advent into the life that knows no end. 


Tr is a pleasure to give space to the very courteous letter of 
Archdeacon Cassil, of Georgia, on certain political matters. 
With the great bulk of the remarks of our correspondent 
we agree entirely; and we may perhaps venture to add that 
from a very close and personal knowledge of the South we 
claim a right to speak from the inside and not from the outside. 
We quite agree that in State elections it is necessary for the in- 
telligent people of the South to hold together; we do not agree 


that the same necessity exists—though undoubtedly it once ex- 


isted—in fedéral’ elections. The attitude of President Cleve-' 
land toward the colored race was the same as the attitude of 
each Republican President since Mr. Hayes. There is no reason 
to doubt that Mr. Bryan’s attitude would be the same, and cer- 
tainly there was nothing in the Kansas City platform to sug- 
gest a change. Our friend simply fails to discriminate between 
state issues and national issues, which ought not to be con- 
founded. 

There is one test of the accuracy of our statement which it 
is not at all improbable may become applicable. If at the next 
Federal election, the Democratic party should recede from the 
terms of the Chicago-Kansas City platform, and the Populist 
party should re-assert those principles, the test then would be: 
if the South should unanimously and overwhelmingly vote the 
Populist ticket, we would be proved to be wrong. If it contin- © 
ued to vote Democratic, we would be shown to be right. 

We cordially agree with the statement of our correspond- 
ent as to the two conditions which would tend to break the 
“Solid South,” and we maintain that the first of these condi- 
tions has already come to pass. Only the smallest, most insig- 
nificant minority of the North desires that the white race 
should lose control of the Southern states. The North, and 
particularly the Republican party, is as heartily ashamed of the 
Reconstruction period as it is of the slave trade of the early 
part of the century. There may be a question as to fixing 
the blame, but there is only shame for the period itself. 
But the world’ has moved beyond that point, and this is 
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_not the year 1870, but the year 1900. We must all alike 
wake up to the fact that there are new questions to be 
solved to-day, and the intelligent, patriotic men of the North 
yearn for the help of the intelligent, patriotic men of the 
South in solving the questions. We want the assistance of 
the South, “forgetting those things which are behind, and 

_ reaching” forward unto those things which are before.” . The 
great bulk of this nation has grown to manhood since the 
death and utter failure of Reconstruction, and we of the North 

~ are tired of an isolation from our own brethren in the South 
which we long ago ceased to regard as “splendid.” We are not 

_ seeking to extend our own rule over our brethren in the South, 
but are longing to have them work with us to solve problems 

- that concern us all. We ask for their help. 

Archdeacon Cassil’s statement of the relation of the 
Church to the negro problem could not be improved. We 
gladly make it our own. Indeed there is almost nothing in his 
paper that does not have our endorsement. But yet we can- 
not recede from our former statement. 

| One thing more. Our friends must bear with us in matters 
political. It séems necessary that the comments on current 
secular affairs in the News and Notes should be continued. 

Tae Livine Cuurcn goes to a great number of people who 

cannot expect to have the great city dailies nor the secular 

weeklies. Tur Living Onurcn must assist in informing 
them concerning public affairs, and must help them to digest 
the news, domestic as well as foreign. Every effort is made 
to keep that department free from partisan bias; and we 
do not feel that our efforts have been unsuccessful. It may 
not be amiss to say that though each of the two important 
Church papers of the East is edited by a Southerner, both of 
them were more outspoken in favoring the Republican candi- 
dates prior to the election than was Tur Livina Cuurcn, while 
the latter has not hesitated to express disapproval of the policy 
of the Administration where such criticism seemed called for, 
as in connection with the Chinese imbroglio. We shall con- 
tinue to maintain an independent attitude in matters of politics, 
while yet we do not feel that we can consistently evade such 

questions altogether, and yet fulfil what is rightly expected of a 

weekly paper in these days. 


(Ue observe with regret that civil proceedings have been 
commenced in England against three estimable priests 
of the Diocese of London, one of whom is the Rey. Harry Wil- 
son, author of Why and Wherefore, a little book well known in 
this country through its American edition. The charges 
against the clergymen are the ceremonial use of Incense, the 
celebration of Holy Communion without communicants receiv- 
ing, other than the priest, and the Reservation of the Blessed 
Sacrament. Proceedings are instituted under the Clergy Dis- 
eipline Act of 1840, a purely Parliamentary law, passed during 
the period of the suppression of the Houses of Convocation. 
Under the law the Bishop has the absolute right of veto and 
may thus quash the proceedings entirely. Whether he will do 
so or not cannot yet be said, but to do so would require a large 
amount of courage, for the Bishops have been vigorously as- 
sailed by the Protestant agitators for suppression of litigation 
in the past by the exercise of the veto; and moral courage is not 
the most preéminent of the virtues of the English episcopate. 

_ We are not certain that the three priests under prosecution 
have been absolutely justified in all they have done, or are 
alleged to have done, in these courts. But the fact remains that 
_ they are undergoing prosecution for offenses—if offenses they 
be—that are not more than slight exaggerations of their boun- 
den duty as Catholic priests. All around them priests unhesi- 
tatingly deny articles of the Christian Faith, close their 
churches when they ought to be open, neglect their priestly duty, 
conduct services’ irreverently and slovenly. Only those are 
prosecuted who have perhaps been led by the very intensity of 
their devotion into some excess of outward reverence. Strain- 
ing at gnats and swallowing camels—this is the attitude of 
those who relentlessly follow up the noblest flowers of the Eng- 
lish priesthood, and seek occasion to bring them into trouble. 
‘How long, O Lord? Surely the sufferings and. anxieties of 
Catholic Churchmen in England have again almost approached 
the point, as they did a quarter century ago, of actual persecu- 
tion. The Church has often survived persecution from without, 
and is strengthened by it; but she has never undergone persecu- 
tion from within without receiving a terrible blight which has 
left its mark for Jong periods to follow. Can Englishmen 
afford to tolerate the taint of Erastianism to corrupt their 
national Church? 
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T is no Anglophobia, as was charged at the Church Congress, 
but is hatred of this Erastianism, which leads many of us 


“to oppose relentlessly any organic connection or alliance be- 


tween the national Church of the Anglican Communion. We 
love the Church of our fathers in England, and yield to no man 
in respect and reverence for her. But the Church of England 
has fallen into unhappy times. She cannot appoint her own 
Bishops, but must receive those thrust upon her by the Prime 
Minister of the day, be he Churchman, Presbyterian, or infidel. 
One shudders to think what would have been the fate of the 
Church if the Liberal party had succeeded at the last election. 
So long as the Bishops, almost to a man, quote Acts of Parlia- 
ment as the law of the Church; so long as Her Majesty’s Privy 
Council claims and is accorded the right of final appeal in mat- 
ters ecclesiastical; so long as State-appointed Bishops are forced 
upon the Church under threat of praemunire, that long we 
shall oppose any alliance (except of courtesy and of brotherly 
affection) which can bring English and American Bishops on 
the same bench for the hearing of any appeals or corporate 
applications for “advice,” however informal. And we deny ab- 
solutely that the term Anglophobe rightly describes this atti- 
tude, or applies to us. 


W E are pleased to learn that the authorities of the Episcopal 

Theological School at Cambridge have invited the Rev. Dr. 
Beckwith, Professor at the General Theological Seminary, to 
take Prof. Nash’s classes during his lamented illness, which at 
this time bids fair to be of greater length than had been an- 
ticipated. We may say that we felt confident that the matter 
would be arranged satisfactorily. We are unable to say at this 
writing whether Prof. Beckwith was able to accept the invita- 


tion. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


~. Kk, A.—The Russian and Polish Bishops who were present at the 
consecration of Bishop Weller did not assist in the laying on of hands, 
for the reason that they are Bishops not in communion with this Church. 

So far as the Russian Bishop is concerned, he belongs to a com- 
munion which is on increasingly friendly terms with our own and there 
have been many mutual courtesies between the two bodies similar to that 
shown at Fond du Lac, though the Holy Synod of Russia declines per- 
mission to her Bishops to assist in the laying on of hands at Anglican 
ordinations. In the case of the Polish Bishop, his position in this coun- 
try is somewhat anomalous and this Chureh has never at any time 
taken any official cognizance of him or his work. It was therefore no 
doubt felt that it would hardly be within the province of any one Bishop 
to accord so important recognition to him where the Church has not in 
her official capacity acted. 

J. G. J—(1). Whether a congregation should stand or remain 
seated during the singing of the Anthem is a question upon which author- 
ities disagree. ‘The Anthem is an offering of praise, not on behalf of the 
congregation, but on behalf of the choir. Consequently from that aspect, 
it would seem as though the congregation might remain seated as not 
being competent to assist in the offering of the choir. Some hold, how- 
ever, that where it is an Offertory Anthem, the congregation should re- 
main standing as being the proper attitude at the time of the Offertory, 
regardless of the Anthem. 

(2). When the Blessed Sacrament is reserved and is not entirely 
consumed in communicating the sick, the priest restores to the tabernacle 
and afterward reverently consumes what may remain. It is not expected 
that the reserved Sacrament shall remain in the tabernacle for any pur- 
pose longer than a week at most. 

(3). Whether there are priests of this communion who reserve 
“whether there are any sick to receive or not, keeping the Sacrament on 
the altar that the faithful may adore their Lord, in His Sacrament,” we 
cannot say. There are, however, churches in which the Sacrament is 
habitually reserved in order that it may always be in readiness for sud- 
den calls for communicating the sick. Such sudden calls in large congre- 
gations of people who have been trained to value the Sacrament are by no 
means rare. 

(4). Reservation for the purpose of adoration only and not with 
the intent of communicating the sick, is not legal in this communion, 
and so far as we know, it is allowed by none of our Bishops. 

(5). The office of Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament is purely 
Roman, and though we haye occasionally heard of it being introduced 
in this Church, it may be said to be an anachronism and its use among us 
is extremely rare. ‘The office consists of devotional hymns and collects, after 
which the priest takes in his right hand the Monstrance containing the 
reserved Sacrament, which is then exposed to the view of the people, and 
the priest silently makes the Sign of the Cross with the Monstrance in 
his hand; the intention being that the benediction may come from AIl- 
mighty God direct through the Sacrament without the intervening minis- 
The practice is objectionable, first, because it is 
purely Roman, distinctly modern, and altogether unauthorized in this 
Church; and second, it is objectionable on theological grounds, since it 
overlooks the distinct teaching alike of this and of every other branch of 
the Catholic Church, that Almight God “hath given power and com- 
mandments to his ministers to declare and pronounce to His people, being 
penitent, the absolution and remission of their sins;” and that they are 
authorized to bless in His Name, Benediction is by the authority of our 
Lord a part of the ministration of the priesthood. Consequently it is un- 
necessary to seek the blessing of Benediction through any other channel 
than the priesthood, and the desire for such is closely allied to the 
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Protestant inclination to obtain blessings from God without going for 
them to God’s appointed ministers of reconciliation and blessing. It is 
a case where extremes meet. 

(6). When a Bishop celebrates the Holy Communion, the proper 
vestments for him to assume are the same as those proper to the priest 
for the purpose, the chasuble, the stole, ete. In celebrating the Holy 
Communion, the Bishop acts as a priest rather than in his episcopal 
character. 
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HELPS ON THE 
Sunday School Lessons 


JOINT DIOCESAN SERIES. 


SUBJECT,—The words of the Lord Jesus as found in the Gospels of St 
Matthew and St. John. 


By the Rev. EDW. WM. WORTHINGTON, Rector of Grace 
Church, Cleveland, 


THE LORD JESUS WELCOMES DISCIPLES, 
For tHE SEconD SuNDAY IN ADVENT. 


Catechism: Q. 8. Text: St. John i. 47. Scripture: St. John i. 35-51. 


This lesson has to do with the first two days of our 
Lord’s public ministry. “In Bethabara beyond Jordan” (vy. 28) 
He gathers the first fruits of His kingdom: disciples (learn- 
ers), who were afterwards to become apostles (messengers). 

I. The testimony of John Baptist. The work of the fore- 
runner was to prepare the way (Is. xl. 3). He baptized the 
multitude with the Baptism of Repentance, bidding them make 
ready for Him that should come after (vv. 15, 27, 30). He 
gathered about himself disciples, not his own disciples per- 
manently, but his only till the hour should come when he 
might transfer them to Christ. It is clear that he taught 
these disciples to watch for the One greater than himself, for 
they followed Christ immediately and readily, calling Him 
“Rabbi” (vv. 38, 49): an intimation, perhaps, that thence- 

' forth they would sit at His feet, that He would be their Master 
and they would be His disciples. 

We are especially concerned to note in what terms John 
Baptist bore his testimony: ‘Behold the Lamb of God” (vy. 36; 
compare y. 29). ‘These words proclaim the purpose of the Incar- 
nation, reveal the office of Christ, and unfold the character of 
the Gospel of the Kingdom. Not, as some would have it, a mere 
opportunity to behold a perfect example, One who is lamb-like 
in character, gentle, humble, innocent; but the taking away of 
sin through the offering of Him who came to be the Lamb of 
Sacrifice (Rey. xiii. 8). No devout Jew could hear these words, 
without thinking of the paschal lamb (Exod. xii. 3) and the 
lamb of morning and evening sacrifice (Numb. xxviii. 3, 4). 
The first disciples had no misunderstanding on this point. They 
came to Christ with belief that He was the Lamb of God. 

If one is interested to know that it was probably on Friday 
that John Baptist bore this testimony, pointing to Jesus as the 
Lamb of God, he will find the proof in Edersheim’s “Jesus the 
Messiah,” Book III. Ch. 3. 

On this day, the first of Christ’s ministry, our Lord and 
John Baptist were together probably for the last time. So far 
as we are informed, they never met again, in this life. 

Il. The first day of Christ's Ministry. Of the two who 
heard John Baptist’s testimony, followed Christ, were welcomed 
by Him, and spent the whole day with Him (v. 89), “one was 
Andyew, Simon Peter’s brother” (yv. 40). No one doubts that 
the other was St. John, the writer of this gospel. What came to 
them, they shared with others. St. Andrew brought “his own 
brother Simon” (y. 41); and the fact that it is stated thus, “he 
first findeth,” has led to the belief that St. John afterwards per- 
formed the same good office for his brother, but modestly con- 
ceals the fact, just as previously he makes no mention of his 
own name in connection with the transaction. If this be true, 
the fruit of the first day of our Lord’s ministry was four men, 
afterwards His chief friends, the inner circle of the Twelve: 
“Simon who is called Peter, and Andrew his brother; James the 
son of Zebedee, and John his brother” (St. Matt. x. 2). 

These four were from Galilee, fishermen, partners in tradé 
(St. Matt. iv. 18-22; St. Luke v. 7-10). Their attachment to 
John Baptist had led them to the Jordan valley, “where John 
was baptizing” (v. 28). There they found Him of whom they 
had been told, for whom they had been taught to watch, and 
whose disciples they were to become. It was their first contact 
with Christ. We are not told that Jesus called them, but that 
they with the help of John found Him. ‘Twice were they called, 
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later on: to the ministry, in general terms (St. Matt. iv. 18-22), 
and specifically to their apostleship (St. Matt. x. 1-2). 

Him whom St. Andrew brought, Christ welcomed with the 
words: “Thou art Simon the son of Jona: thou shalt be called 
Cephas, which is by interpretation, a stone” (v. 42). The un- 
stable Simon was to win through divine grace the new name 
Cephas (a Syriac name, the same as Peter in Greek), when he, 
by transformation of his character and the strength of his con- 
fession, should become in very truth the “rock-like” apostle. 

III. The second day of our Lord’s mimstry. About to re- 
turn into Galilee (v. 48), Jesus found Philip, a fellow townsman 
of Andrew and Peter (v. 44), also probably a disciple of John 
Baptist, and bade him follow Him. 

He, as St. Andrew, sought immediately to share with an- 
other his holy privilege. He found Nathanael (probably the 
Bartholomew of the other gospels). Nathanael was reluctant 
to believe that one who hailed from Nazareth could be the Mes- 
siah; but he yielded to the appeal of Philip: “Come and see” 
(v. 46). 

To understand the conversation that passed between our 
Lord and Nathanael, we must bear in mind the fact that there 
was nothing remarkable in the mere fact of Christ’s having seen 
Nathanael under the fig tree (v. 48). What amazed Nathanael 
was the power of Jesus to read his thoughts, or to know at least 
what he had been doing in his seclusion under the fig tree. It 
was this which evoked his question of surprise: “Whence know- 
est Thou me?” (vy. 48). 

Probably Nathanael had been reading, or meditating upon, 
the story of Jacob’s life, particularly those portions recorded in 
Genesis xxviii. and xxxii.: the vision of heaven opened and the 
ladder, the wrestling with “the angel” whereby Jacob had won 
his new name “Israel,” a prince of God. From his seclusion 
under the fig tree he went forth with Philip to meet Jesus, 
whose possession of divine power was immediately manifested. 
Nathanael apparently was astonished at being addressed wholly 
under the imagery and in the language of his own secret 
thoughts. We may reverently fill out the picture thus: “Thou 
hast been thinking of Jacob and his new name ‘Israel.’ I saw 
thee. I know thee, that thou too art Israel, a prince of God; 
not as was Jacob at first, crafty and deceitful (Genesis xxyii.), 
but ‘an Israelite indeed in whom is no guile’ (vy. 47). Thou wast 
thinking of the ladder and the angels. As my disciple ‘thou 
shalt see greater things than these: heaven open, and the angels 
of God ascending and descending upon the Son of Man’ (vv. 
50, 51). 

Well might Nathanael say: “Rabbi, Thou are the Son of 
God; Thou art the King of Israel” (v. 49). 

The fruit, then, of the second day of our Lord’s ministry 
was two men: Philip and Nathanael, disciples, destined to be- 
come apostles. 

Let us remember: 

The proof of our finding Christ, is seen in our finding our 
brother and bringing him to Christ. 

Nothing, not even our secret thoughts, is hid from Him, 
“anto whom all hearts are open.” 


“CHURCH.” 


WE DO NoT KNOw of any word that has more meanings attached 
to it than the word “Church.” 

As to a structure it is used to indicate the House of God as dis- 
tinguished from all houses used. for secular purposes. A Parish 
Church is distinguished from numerous kinds of chapels or private 
oratories. 

It is used as descriptive of the common, historical and legally 
recognized place of worship of the people of a parish, as distinguished 
from the numerous places of worship belonging to religious bodies 
or societies outside the Communion of the Church. 

In the spiritual and ecclesiastical sense of the word Church 
means the whole community or body of Christ’s faithful people, com- 
prehended under the designation the “Church Catholic” or the “one 
Catholie and Apostolic Church,” or “the Catholic Church of Christen- 
dom.” 

The “Church Militant” is the Church on earth considered in her 
conflicts with the powers of evil. 

The “Church Triumphant” is that portion of the Church which 
has fought the good fight, been victorious over evil, and has entered 
into glory. 

The “Visible Church” consisting of its visible professed members 
upon earth—as it appears to men—is distinguished in a spiritual 
sense from the Church mystical and invisible as seen by God alone. 

The Church, again, is considered as a spiritual society consisting 
of members called out and separated from, and in opposition to, the 
world—Western Churchman. 
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LIMPY AND HIS DOG, 
(Continued from Page 195.) 
a heap of bother for you,” the new-comer said reflectively, as he 
stroked the dog’s long, silken hair. “Teddy Dixon says he’s got 
good blood in him. 

“Look here, Tim, do you think I’d sell Snip, no matter how 
much money I might get for him? Why, he’s the only relation 
T’ve got in all this world!” and the boy buried his face in the 
dog’s white hair. 

“Tt costs more to keep him than you put out for yourself.” 

“What of that? He thinks a heap of me, Snip does, an’ he’d 
be as sorry as I would if anything happened to one of us.” 

“Yes, I reckon you are kind’er stuck on him! It’s a pity, 
Limpy, ’cause you can’t hustle same’s the rest of us do, an’ so 
don’t earn as much money.” 

“Snip has what milk he needs 

“An’ half the time you feed him by goin’ hungry yourself.” 

“What of that?’ Seth cried sharply. “Don’t I tell you 
we two are the only friends each other’s got! I’d a good deal 
rather get along without things than let him go hungry, ’cause 
he wouldn’t know why I couldn’+ feed him.” 

“A dog is only a dog, an’ that’s all you can make out of 
it. I ain’t countin’ but that Snip is better’n the general run, 
*eause, as Teddy Dixon says, he’s blooded; but just the same it 
don’t stand to reason you should treat him like he was as good 
as you.” 

“Fe’s a heap better’n I am, Tim Chandler! Snip never did 
a mean thing in his life, an’ he’s the same as a whole family 
to me.” 

As if understanding that he was the subject of the con- 
versation, the dog pressed his cold nose against the boy’s neck. 


Women of the American Revolution. By Elizabeth F, Ellet. 
duction by Anne Hollingsworth Wharton. 
Philadelphia: Geo. W. Jacobs & Co. 


With intro- 
In 2 vols., illustrated. 
Price, $4.00. 

It has been a happy factor in the life of the American peo- 
ple, which has only of late years been developed, that the long 
discredited science of genealogy has been revived. We say it is 
a happy factor, because pride in one’s birth and pride in one’s 
honorable ancestry is one of the best incentives to an honorable 
life in one’s self. It develops the instinct of noblesse oblige as 
perhaps nothing else does. 

In connection with this renaissance in American history, a 
very considerable number of biographical volumes concerned 
with the early settlers in America have made their appearance. 
One of these which is just at hand, and one of the best of them, 


ABIGAIL ADAMS, 


by Elizabeth F. Ellet. 
Copyright. ] 


American Revolution,” 
Geo. W. Jacobs & Co, 


“Women of the 
Philadelphia : 


[From 


is that which is published in two volumes, with the title of 
“Women of the American Revolution. 
This work consists of a number of studies in the lives ae 
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pioneer women of America, of whom the records are not forgot- 
ten. Mary Washington heads the list in the first volume and 
Martha Washington in the second. Among other names are 
many of those which have been honored in fiction as well as 
remembered in real life, and the names of Schuyler, Living- 
ston, Philipse, Gibbes, Adams, and many others as well known, 
are perpetuated within the fifty chapters of these twin volumes. 
The work is one which all interested in 1 American genealogy and 
history will be glad to have. 


CAPTAIN ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
[From Historie Americans, by Wlbridge S. Brooks. New York: 
Crowell & Co. Price, $1.50. Copyright. ] 
He was a tall, raw-boned specimen of the young Western 
borderer, long-armed, long-legged, awkward, and most unsol- 
dierly looking. 
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If OUT OF ME, IF YOU 


SHAN’? TOUCH THIS INJUN.” 
New York:  Lhos. 


‘CAN, BUT YOU 
Americans,” by Elbridge S. Brooks. 
Y. Crowell & Co. Copyright.] 


“TAKS 


[Irom “Tistoric 


But there was determination in his eyes. He had gained 
many lessons in discipline from his hard experiences trying to 
discipline this unruly Sangamon company. 

At once his glance fell upon the badgered Indian, and, dash- 
ing in among his men, he scattered them to right and left and 
placed a protecting hand upon the red fugitive’s shoulder. 

“Stand back, all of you!” he shouted. “Aren’t you ashamed 
of yourselves—all of you piling on one poor old redskin? What 
are you thinking of? Would you kill an unprotected man?” 

“A spy! He’s a spy!” cried the discomfited soldiers, gather- 
ing again about their prey. The poor old Indian read his fate 
in their eyes. He crouched low at the captain’s feet, recognizing 
in him his only protector. 

“Fall back, men; fall back!” the captain commanded. “Let 
the Injun go. He hasn’t done anything to you. He can’t hurt 

ou.” 
“What are you afraid of ?” demanded one of the ringleaders, 
brandishing his rifle. “Let us have him. We’re not afraid, 
even if you are a coward.” 

The tall young captain faced his accuser and proceeded to 
roll up his sleeves deliberately and with unmistakable meaning. 

“Who says I’m a coward?” he demanded. 
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The implied challenge received no response. The Sangamon 
boys knew the length and strength of those brawny arms. 

“Get out, cap’n; that’s not fair,” they said. “Youw’re 
‘bigger’n we are, and heavier. You don’t give us a show.” 

“T’ll give you all the show you want, boys,” said the cap- 
tain. “More’n you'll give this Injun. IT] tell you what: Tl 
fight you all, one after the other, just as you come. ‘Fake it out 
of me, if you can, but you shan’t touch this Injun. When a man 
comes to me for help he’s going to get it, if I have to lick all 
Sangamon county.” 

There was no acceptance of that challenge, either. The 
Indian, who proved to be one of the friendly Indians from 
General Cass’s Division, was given over to the captain; the men 
dispersed; the trouble was over; no man in that camp, or all 
the camps together, had any desire to try a wrestle with Capt. 
Abraham Lincoln. For the captain who protected a fugitive 
Indian from the ferocity of that unruly set of raw recruits was 
Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois. 


YOUNG JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


[from Dames and Daughters of Colonial Days, by Geraldine Brooks (art., 
“Abigail Adams”). New York: Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $1.50. 
Copyright. ] 

It was during this memorable summer of ’76, after the 
Declaration had fired all patriotic souls, great and small, with a 
zeal to serve their country, that Mrs. Adams’ eldest son entered 
upon his first public office—that of post-rider between Boston 


“ ‘JOHNNY,’ THE POST-RIDER.” 


[From ‘‘Dames and Daughters of Colonial Days,’ by Geraldine Brooks. 
New York: Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. Copyright.] 


and Braintree. Probably Master John, at that time a little 
fellow of nine years, felt fully his own importance mounting 
his horse, riding under danger of capture the eleven miles to 
Boston and the eleven miles home, bringing his mamma all the 
latest news and carrying in his pocket the welcome letter from 
Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Adams has not failed to leave us a pierre of the 
young post-rider. “I sent Johnny last evening to the post- 
office for letters,” she writes. “He soon returned and pulling 
one from his gown gave it me. The young rogue, smiling and 
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watching mamma’s countenance, draws another and then an- 
other, highly gratified to think he hes so many piesa to 


bestow.” 


“Johnny,” the post-rider, and his sister and brothers were, 
like their parents, brave and loyal patriots. “John writes like a 
hero glowing with ardor for his country and burning with indig- 
nation against his enemies,” says ‘his proud father., “Charles’ 
young heroism charms me; kiss him.” 


ST, BRIDGHT AND THE WOLF. . 


{From “Book of Saints and Friendly Beasts.” Boston: Houghton, Mif- 


flin & Co. Copyright.] 


By Abbie Farwell Brown. TIllus- 


The Book of Saints dnd Priendly Beasts. Ww 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


trated by Fanny Y. Cory. Boston: 


The restraining influence of sanctity on the lower animals 
has ever been @ study out of which much legendary lore has 
arisen. Some of thesé legends are collected in pleasing style by 
the author of this little book, to which we now allude, and the 
stories hereitt gathered are quaint and beautiful. The book i is 
one that young people will read with much pleasure and the 
illustrations in medieval style add much to the work. The book 
is a valuable addition to our somewhat scanty literature con- 
cerning thé legendary saints, and some of those of whom hisiony 
is more certain: 


By John Bunyan. With an introduction by 
Henry Codman Potter, D.D., LL.D. The Century Classies. New 
York: The Century Co. Price, $1.00 net. 


The volurnes which The Century Co. announce as arranged 
to appear in their series of Century Classics include in addition 
to this volume, Bacon’s Hssays, Defoe’s Journal of the Plague 
Year, Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, the Poems of Robt. Her- 
rick, and Kinglake’s Hothen. If, as no doubt is the ease, this 
volume of The Pilgrim’s Progress is a fair sample of the series, 
it 1s pleasing to say that booklovers will have an opportunity of 
purchasing these classics in a remarkably handsome edition at 
the very low price mentioned. The paper used is heavy and well 
adapted to the purpose, the type is clear, the notes are along the 
side of the page, and the frontispiece illustration is a-fine repro- 
duction. Bishop Potter’s introduction to the present volume 
not only shows an appreciative knowledge of the work, but pleas- 
ingly introduces it to readers in general. oe piHditie 4 is very 
attractive. - : ais +E SS eae 
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WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

William Shakespeare,—Poet, Dramatist, and Man. By Hamilton Wright 
Mabie, author of My Study Fire, ete. With 100 illustrations, includ- 
ing nine full pages in photogravures. 8vo, bouud in velvet. New 

York: The Macmillan Co, 

It takes a poet to interpret a poet, on the principle that 
spiritual things must be spiritually discerned. Hamilton Mabie 
is not technically a poet, but he might be if he chose, for his 
prose has all the characteristics of the best poetry except metre 
and rhyme, which are, after all is said, but subordinate features 
of true poetry. He has never written more in the spirit of the 
poet than in this study of William Shakespeare, Poet, Drama- 
tist, and Man. 

Mr. Mabie is under little temptation so much as to notice 
the question of the Baconian authorship of the plays that have 
borne Shakespeare’s name so long, much less to discuss it. He 


MARY ARDEN’S COTTAGE. 
[Copied and reduced from a photogravure, in “William Shakespeare,” by 


Hamilton Wright Mabie. New York: The Macmillan Co. Copyright. ] 
barely alludes to it, in telling the story of Shakespeare’s educa- 
tion, when he says: 

“A careful study of Shakespeare’s opportunities and a little 
common sense in reckoning with his genius will dissipate any con- 
fusion of mind which has made it possible to regard him as unedu- 
cated and therefore incapable of writing his own works.” 

He traces carefully the development of the poet’s powers 
in the grammar school at Stratford, and during his “apprentice- 
ship” in London, and shows the evolution of the full blown 
genius manifest in his greatest works, as explicable a progress 
as that of the rose from the bud. 

Other interpreters of Shakespeare have made more acute 
analyses of the writings of the poet, but no other has so splen- 
didly placed the man himself before us as a background to his 
works, This is the invaluable service of this book to readers of 
Shakespeare: Every one knows how the personality of great 
living authors adds to the enjoyment of their writings. To have 
seen or heard the man, and to be able to keep his face and man- 
ner and tones in mind while reading what he has written, make 
- the printed page rich with his personality. The inner eye and 
the inner ear are busy all the time with the face and voice of 
the author. Mr. Mabie’s sympathetic and noble portraiture of 
Shakespeare has a like effect, as nearly that of actual seeing and 
hearing, as is possible in the case of an author removed from 
our living contact by three hundred years. 

It will be no surprise to any one familiar with Shakes- 
peariana to find Mr. Mabie admitting so freely the use by 
Shakespeare of other sources than his own inyention in the 
construction of his plays, but his treatment of this interesting 
faet will help many, doubtless, to accept it, and at the same time 
to understand its consistency with the originality and honesty 
of the poet’s genius. “Originality,” he says, “does not consist 
in invention, but in insight, grasp, selection, and arrangement, 
and, above all, in vitalization.” 


Shakespeare’s originality was something better than inven- . 


tion. In that minor excellence of poets some of his contem- 
poraries excelled him. But in “masterful dealing, not with 


images of his own making but with the actualities of human: 


experience,” he has “an originality identical in its methods and 
operation with the originality of Homer, Dante, and Goethe, 
who share with him the splendid loneliness of supreme literary 
achievement.” 

A conspicuous merit of this book is its exposition of the 
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ministry of Shakespeare to the larger and better life of man, 
Ingidental to this is its defence of the poet against the suspicion - 
that he was a man of vicious propensities and vulgar life. Mr. 
Mabie admits that in his youth Shakespeare was probably not 
unpeceable, but he dismisses as unsubstantiated the vague tradi- 
tions of the irregularity of his life in London. He was essen- 
tially a sound man, living a normal, wholesome life, and this 
while so many men in his profession wasted their means and 
their strength in disorderly living. That his writings are 
ethically fruitful Mr. Mabie strenuously insists. The chapter 
on the Ethical Significance of the Tragedies is a distinct contri- 
bution to a better understanding of the underlying morality 
of the poet’s works. It is admitted that Shakespeare did not 
penetrate into the region of pure spiritual impulse and ultimate 
spiritual relationship. 

“In this fact lies his limitation,” said Mr. Mabie. “If to his 
other gifts had been added the spiritual insight of Dante he would 
have been not only the foremost but the ultimate interpreter of the 
life of the race.” But “the problem of life as it is presented in the 
Shakespearian dramas is to bring the individual will into harmony 
with the institutional life of society organized in the family, the 
Church, and the State; and to bring these institutions into harmony 
with the immutable principles of righteousness. He shows 
the inevitable reaction of the deed upon the doer and so strikes into 
sudden light the massive and aH embracing order of life.” 

In the chapter on the Historical Plays the following passage 
clearly gives the point of view from which Mr. Mabie would 
haye us see Shakespeare’s relation to life: 

“Shakespeare is one of the greatest of ethical teachers, not by 
intention but by virtue of the depth and clearness of ‘his vision.” 

The third chapter, on Shakespeare’s Country, is an idyll in 
itself. Mz. Mabie not only loves Shakespeare, and writes of him 
out of a mighty appreciation of his character and genius, but 
he seems to love the very ground he once trod on. But he does 
this, not because he is a mere hero worshipper, but because he is 
enough of a psychologist to understand something of the share 
ingomparable Warwickshire had in ,its illustrious son’s educa- 
tion, and beeause he is enough of a nature lover himself to feel 
the nameless charm of the scenes amid which the poet spent his 
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A MYSTERY PLAY IN YORK CATHEDRAL. 


{From ‘‘ William Shakespeare,” by W. H. Mabie. Copyright, by The 


Macmillan Co.] 


boyhood and later years. And Warwickshire deserves all Mr. 
Mabie has said of it. This chapter and many passages in other 
chapters descriptive of the beauty of rural England, will greatly 
enhance the value of the book for those who have, like the 
author, spent happy days in the Shakesperian country. 

Another notable chapter is the opening one on the forerun- 
ners of Shakespeare. This chapter ought to be made a part of 
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the curriculum in the education in the history of the stage, of 
those people who denounce the Drama as essentially immoral. 
It is a thoughtful and discriminating study of its origins and 
history, and shows that the stage was born at the foot of the 
altar, and that the modern’drama as well as the ancient began 
in the development of worship along dramatic lines. 

This sumptuous volume will be hailed by all Shakesperians 
with intense satisfaction. Moreover the book is a delight to the 
eye of the lover of clear type, generous pages, fine illustrations, 
and substantial paper, richly-bound. The illustrations include 
ten plates in photogravure and nearly a hundred halftones and 
cuts in the text. All the worthy portraits of Shakespeare are 
given, and enough reproductions of the scenes amidst which, he 
passed his life, to furnish all-the framing for the grand por- 
traitures of the poet one can reasonably require. As a holiday 
gift, Mabie’s Shakespeare will haye few peers this season. 

Jupson TirswortH. 


BROWNIE’S NEW HOME, 


[From Brownie, by Amy Le Feuvre.. New York: American Tract Society. 
Copyright. ] . 

Brownie rose from her seat with a sigh of relief, and taking 
Buffie’s hand entered the little house that was going to be their 
new home. They turned-into the room on the right-hand side of 
the passage, which seemed at present to be a chaos of boxes and 


furniture, but which contained the one being who could bring 


“‘WwE ARE GOING TO BE VERY HAPPY HERE.” Page g. 


by Amy Le Feuvre. New York: American Tract 


Society. Copyright. ] 


[From ‘‘Brownie,” 


comfort and order out of dreary confusion—their mother! 

She was on her knees coaxing a freshly-made fire, and as 
the flames leaped up, throwing a ruddy glow on her slight black- 
robed figure, she turned to greet the children. 

“Come along, chicks! What sober faces! 
with cold; come to the fire. Isn’t this a dear little house! 
are going to be very happy here!” 

The bright, cheery tones brought smiles at once to the little 
faces. Buffie ran forward and was lifted on his mother’s knee at 
once; Brownie knelt by her side and spread out her small hands 
before the welcome blaze. 

“Tt is so cold and lonely outside, mother.” 

“Yes, but we’re inside now, my girlie.” 


You are perished 
We 
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The House of Egremont. A Novel. By Molly Elliot Seawell. Illustrated 
by C. M. Relyea. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.50. 


The author of Lady Betty Stair, and The Sprightly Ro- 
mance of Marsac has given us a more pretentious novel in these — 
five hundred pages, devoted to the family history of Hgremont, 
with more or less Elizabethan history interwoven in its lines. 

The history is quite good enough for the purposes of the 
novelist, or for the pleasure of the reader, and the fiction is 
quite the best Miss Seawell has produced. 

The author tells a tale with an eye to the main story, 
which she builds up with many little fancies and, for the read- 
er’s delectation, asides. One can see that Miss Seawell gets to 
thinking somewhat of her lovers and heroes; that she still has 
time to look about her, and become acquainted with the friends 
of these; has even cultivated many of them. This is a goodly 
company we meet in the House of Egremont. Besidés two or 
three important members of two generations of Egremonts, 
there are the reigning monarchs of England and France, whose 
court is open for us and our friends. We have but to fling a 
graceful compliment at our dear Elizabeth, and couple it with 
the public punishing of some arrant knave, and at once we 
may be her follower. If we have pretty curly locks and are 
young, we that be men, the gracious Queen will fondle them and 
let us kiss her hand. 

Roger Egremont, the neglected son of John, and his friend 
Dickey, his foil, pass through many interesting experiences, 
which the reader will follow with increasing interest from 
the day Roger makes his bow to us, till the day he weds pretty 
Michelle in the old chapel. Bess Lukens walks her loveless way 
through the book, a figure and character many readers will love 
and admire, if not the one she loved. The characters of the 
book are many, and are arranged and grouped in striking tab- 
leaux. The dialogue is sprightly and full of humor and life, 
the life of the time. Miss Seawell has increased in her power 
of perspective and the creation of atmosphere. 


The Road to Nowhere. A Story for Children. 

Illustrated by Edna Morse, 

- Brothers. Price, $1.50. 

The Road to Nowhere approaches in humor and delicacy 
of treatment very near to that classic model Alice in Wonder- 
land. While there is some similarity in method, Mr. Morse 
has given us a delightful story without apparent adaptation of 
the earlier tale. Like the journey of Alice, that one of Jack and 
Kitty is started by a wandering youngster intent on finding 
something where nothing exists. Then sleep falls upon his 
weary lids, and in the land of dreams, all things come out 
clearly. The green cheese backing that forms the opposite side 
of the moon is demonstrated to satisfaction. The inhabitants 
of that planet’s hither side are held up to our sight and their 
habits explained in a perfectly lucid and satisfactory manner. 
There is now no further occasion, since this scientific elucida- 
tion of the order of world events, for any further exploration. 
The signs of the Zodiac seem so simple now, that all children, 
reading this book, will have no occasion to labor through 
physies or astronomy in school. 

Mr. Morse has a splendid imagination, and Edna Morse 
has fairly outdone the best, in her happy art of illustrating this 
dreamy story. The thunder pots, and storm king, the museum, 
the candy farm, the Town of Toys, have been pictured by Miss 
Morse in a startling’ and effective way, which will please the 
most particular child and parent too. The colors used are all 
that even old readers of Fairy stories will admire. 


By Livingston B. Morse. 
New York and London: Harper & 


Since the death of Brahms, a struggle has been going on between 
his relatives and several societies with regard to the disposition of 
his possessions. According to the Vienna Neue Freie Presse, a list of 
the items composing the estate has just been made, and includes a 
deposit in the Deutschen Reichsbank of 180,000 florins ($87,000), to 
which is to be added an interest in a firm of music publishers to the 
value of 6,000 florins ($2,910). The inventory of valuable objects is 
very lengthy and includes presents made by various public bodies 
and private admirers; among which may be mentioned a large laurel 
wreath in solid silver. It is a remarkable fact that he did not possess 
a piano of his own. His collection of autographs was a magnificent 
one, and numbered 182. Among others are a musical autograph of 
Beethoven, many compositions of Mozart, works of Schubert and 
Schumann, fragments from “Tristan and Isolde” and twenty letters 
of Wagner; compositions of Hector Berlioz, Cherubini, Chopin, Doni- 
zetti, Hayden, Joachim, Liszt, Rubinstein, Sechter, Spohr, Johann 
Strauss, Weber (six songs and a letter to Spohr) ; also a letter from 
King Ludwig II. to Wagner; letters from Goethe, Schiller, and Ibsen; 
poems by Grillparzer and Riickert; original score of an opera by 
Turgeneff. 
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Palestine and the Holy Land. 
Philadelphia ; 


By the Rev. John Fulton, D.D., LL.D. 
Henry T. Coates & Co. 


' 
\ 


j We have had the pleasure of examining advance proofs of 
this fortheoming book of Dr. Fulton’s, which is probably ready 
about the time this advertisement appears. Dr. Fulton had the 
pleasure, in which perhaps editors of other religious papers 
might envy him, of extensive travels through the Holy Land 
during the past year; though we feel certain that after having 


SEA OF 
the Holy Land,” 
Henry T. 

Photogravure. 


TIBERIAS. 
by 
Coates & Co. 

Copyright. ] 


John Fulton, D.D., 
Reduced from 


“Palestine and 
Philadelphia : 


[From 


voted first for himself, every editor would gladly vote the priv- 
ilege ‘to Dr. Fulton as his second choice, after his first had failed. 

Dr. Fulton has, as would be expected, seen what there is to 
be seen with thoughtfulness and with intelligent knowledge of 
the value of each location. In writing his book, he is not con- 
tent to write as a mere traveler, and consequently his book does 
not partake of that peculiarly guide-bookish style which is so 
familiar to all who have had occasion to read the works of tray- 
elers in general. In reading the pages, one does not keep in 
mind the red covered Baedeker, nor does that classic companion 
of every traveler intrude itself in all the description, as it so 
often does in similar works. 

Tn this volume we have not only the description of what the 
traveler may see in the several localities, though this is given, 
and is well portrayed; but we have also the historical setting 
which is needed to give one a true appreciation of the places to 
be considered. The traveler begins at Joppa, and not only does 
he have the very readable description of the modern Jaffa, but 
also some reminiscences of scriptural Joppa, and as well the 
Joppa of classic lore and ancient and modern history. From 
Joppa as a starting point, the traveler proceeds by natural 
stages to Bethlehem, then traces the flight into Egypt, the re- 
turn from Egypt, and the Holy Land in general, and the various 
scenes from place to place, which make every rod of the sacred 
soil dear to the heart of every Christian. We can easily see that 
the book is one which will be desired by Bible students gener- 
ally, and by all who enjoy pleasing descriptions of travels, even 
apart from their love and reverence for the Holy Land. 


A DESPERATE CASE, 


[From The Head of a Hundred in the Colony of Virginia, 1622, by Maud 

Wilder Goodwin. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Copyright.] 

Tt was a strange scene that met our sight thro’ the murky 
air, thick with the smoke of a smouldering fire, and foul with 
the breath of a dozen men and women crowded together round 
the bed of pine boughs on which lay the form of a youth in 
delirium, tossing his arms and moaning and making strange, 
barbaric noises. 

A native medicine-man bent above him uttering weird in- 
cantations, and shaking a rattle made from the tail of a snake, 
which he whirled about his head whilst he squirted water from 
his own mouth over the youth’s body. 

As T entered, this man cast on me such a look of malignity 
as made me sure that it was more to his malice than aught else 
that we owed our present plight. 
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Pory, too, caught the glance, and said to me in an under- 
tone, not without grim humor: 


H “T might have known it. Two of a trade can never agree.” 


For myself I determined at once to open war with this 
‘man. I therefore threw as much disdain as I felt into my 
tone, as I bade Salvage to ask of the king why he allowed his 
son to be put to death thus by a medicine-man who knew not 
his own business. 

“He says,’ answered Salvage, “that ’tis 
drugs that have brought him to this.” 

“Of course,” said I, “such a powerful and 
beneficent medicine as the king’s vial contained 
cannot be used carelessly. The cure for cramps 
may kill in a fever, 

“Listen now, O King! Our lives are in thy 
hands; and I give up mine a ready sacrifice, and 
my body to be burned at the stake, if I heal not 
thy son.” 

For the first time the dark looks of the king 
lightened a little as my words were translated to 
him. 

“Try, then,’ he answered briefly. . “Cure 
and live, or kill and die!” 

With the last words a tomahawk fell clash- 
ing to the floor, and I saw Salvage shudder. I 
realized that I was playing a desperate game, 
but my spirits rose with the danger, and I felt 
myself master of the situation. 

“Your Majesty’s trust shall be justified. 
Give me but my way, and the lad’s life is saved. 
First, send away that man!” I pointed toward 
the scowling medicine-man, who seized up a 
bow and arrow at my words, crying out that the One Alone 
called Kiwassa demanded my blood; but at a signal from the 


LL.D. 


‘ENEDLING BESIDE HIM, I HAD MY HAND ON HIS HBAD.” 
[From ‘The Head of a Hundred,” by Charlotte Harding. Little, Brown 
& Co.] ; 
king, two braves pinioned his arms and marched him away. I 
then sent Salvage and an Indian to bring all our blankets, 
which I piled one on top of the other beneath the shade of a 
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tree, for the August sun was already waxing hot. To this bed 
I had the poor youth carried, still waving and tossing his 
arms. Kneeling beside him I laid my hand on his head—twas 
burning hot; then on his heart—twas beating with uneven 
violence, like the waves on a rocky coast; thumping as ’twould 
burst. the ribs, and then retiring till I could scarce count its 
throbbing. JI did not hide from myself that it was a desperate 
cease. I had seen’men like that die in an hour; but I would do 
my best.. Selecting three Indian youths, I bade them take the 
léather buckets which we had brought ashore, and fill them at 
the runlet at the base of the hill, bringing it fresh and cool. 
While they were gone, I set Pory and Salvage to tearing up 
their underwear into strips. When the water was come, I 
dipped my hand therein, and joyed to find it cold as winter. 
Plunging the cloths into the first bucketful, I drew them 
out dripping, and covered the body of Oropax from head to 
foot. So hot was he, that the cloths on the head were heated 
almost before those on the feet were applied. But I saw with 
much relief of mind that the second cloths were not so hot, and 
placing my hand on the heart, I found it calmer. 

Opening my medicine-chest, I drew out a vial filled with 
the essence of the deadly night shade; a rank poison, but in 
such cases as these, and used with care, a most valuable med- 
icament. .A few drops I poured.into a small tumbler of glass 
given me by a Venetian in London. To the dose I added a 
cupful ‘of water, and raising it to the lad’s lips, bade him 
drink. 

No sooner had he quaffed than his head and arms ceased 
to move restlessly, and ere long I saw with delight that he 
slept. Calling for the queen’s feather fan, I waved it above 
him, thereby both driving away the insects which hereabouts 
do be most abundant and annoying, and also keeping up a 
grateful current of air. 

In ‘an hour Oropax awoke and called for drink. I gave 
him: freely all he craved, and of the coldest, tho’ there be those 
in London would: have found fault with me therefor; but so 
far from hurting,’ it did marvelously refresh him,-so that he 
sat up and called aloud for his father. 

From this moment I breathed freely. “Hurrah!” I cried 
to Rory, “we have fought with death and won!” 

“Tad! lad!” he said kindly, with his arm about my neck, 
“thou hast saved not him alone, but us all.” 


THE SAVING OF APOLLO, 


[From The Judgment. of Peter and Paul on Olympus, by Henry Sienkie- 
wicz. Translated from the Polish original by Jeremiah Curtin. 
Copyright by Little, Brown & Co.] 

Next rose Apollo, the Silverbowed, with a hollow lute in 
his hand, and walked toward the holy men. Behind him moved 
slowly the nine Muses, looking like nine white pillars. Terror- 
stricken, they stood before the judgment-seat as if petrified, 


breathless, and without hope; but the radiant Apollo turned to- 


Paul, and, in a voice which resembled wondrous music, said: 
“Slay me not! Protect me, lord; for shouldst thou slay 


oan .MUSHS GATHERED TOGETHER LIKE A FLOCK OF WHITE SWANS.” 
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me, thou wouldst have to restore me to life again. I'am the’ 
blossom of the soul of humanity; I am‘ its gladness; I am 
light; I am the yearning for God. Thou knowest ‘best that 
the song of earth will not reach heaven if thou break its wings. 
Hence I implore thee, O saint, not to smite down Song.” 

A moment of silence came. Peter raised his eyes toward 
the stars. Paul placed his hands on his swordhilt, rested his 
forehead on them, and for a time fell into deep thought. At 
last he rose, made the sign of the cross calmly above the 
radiant head of the god, and said: 

“Let Song live!” 

Apollo sat down with his lute at the feet of the Apostle. . 
The night became clearer, the jasmine gave out a stronger 
perfume, the glad fountains sounded, the Muses gathered to- 
gether like a flock.of white swans, and, with voices still quiver- 
ing from fear, began to sing in low tones marvelous words never 
heard on the heights of Olympus till that hour. 


THE RIM OF THE GRAND CANYON. 


[From In and Around the Grand Canyon. The Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado River yin} Arizona, by George Wharton’ James. Boscom: 
Little, Brown & Co. Copyright.] 


In local parlance the upper edge of the precipice is 
that line the Canyon is called the “rim.” We never neuen of 


¥¢ 


DUTTON POINT AND MASONIC TEMPLE, FROM THE GRAND, SCENIC DIVIDE. 


[from ‘In and Around the Grand Canyon,” by George Wharton James. - 
Little, Brown & Co. Copyright. ] Mire 
the “edge” of the Canyon, or the “banks” of the- Colorado 
River. 
It is a popular idea that the Canyon is theo a: country 
of mountains. “This is a mistake. Instead, it cuts through 
, a series of great plateaux, known on the north as 
the Kaibab, Powell, and Kanab Plateaux, and on 
the south as the Colorado Plateau. The singu- 
larity of this formation is such that one does not 
discover the existence of this vast waterway, as 
he journeys northward or southward, until he is 
on its very brink: Hence, the tremendous and 
startling surprise that awaits every visitor. The 
Canyon springs upon him with the leap of a 
panther, and, suggesting a deserted world, yawns 

_at his feet before he is aware that he is within 
miles of it. It overwhelms him by its sudden- 
ness, and renders him speechless with its gran- 
deur and magnificence. 

No readings, no descriptions, no pictures, no 
warnings can prepare the mind for that one first 
stupendous, overwhelming impression. * * * 
To see women burst into tears and in a tremble 
of eestatic fear is a common sight. And to men 
and women alike impression of that first glimpse 
often follow them into the realms of sleep.* * * 

Far more instantaneously than the fairy 
transformation scenes in a .pantomime emerge 


[From “The Judgment of Peter and Paul on Olympus, ** by' Henryk Sien- 


Copyright, 1900, by Jeremiah Curtin. Boston: Little, 


kiewicz. 
p \ Brown & Co.] 


from the -stage darkness, the great view is 
unrolled. In this regard the approach to the 
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Canyon by Bass Camp is immeasurably superior to any other. 
It is dramatic, awe-inspiring, overpowering. There is no wait- 
ing, no walking from hotel to rim. Instantly—more like magic 
than reality—the scene, which is magical, mystical, ideal, and 
yet supremely natural, is in full view. 


CHADD’S FORD, 


[From A Godson of Lafayette, by Eldridge S. Brooks. Boston: W. A. 
Wilde Co. Price, $1.50. Copyright. ] 
“What are you doing there, son?” he inquired. Joe 


laughed merrily. “I do believe he’s afraid of me,” he chuckled 
to himself. 


“Oh, I’m only going to the mill, sir,” he replied. “I was 
just making believe I was one of the Continentals and that 


“AND SO THIS IS WHERE THY BATTLE WAS FOUGHT?’ ” 


[From “A Godson of Lafayette.” Copyright, 1900, W. A. Wilde Co.] 


you were a Hessian coming down the pike. They had a fight 
here, you know.” 

“Sure enough; this is Chadd’s Ford, isn’t it—where the 
battle of Brandywine was fought?” the stranger remarked. 
“Well, I’m only a peaceful traveler, son, and no Hessian at all, 
so you needn’t thirst for my blood. But I did think your 
stick was a musket. Is there a blacksmith beyond? My horse 
has cast a shoe.” 

“So I thought from the way he limped,” said Joe, looking 
at the road. “Have you come far?” 

“Prom Laneaster,” the stranger replied; “bound for Phila- 
delphia. It’s a vile road, too. Where shall I find the black- 
smith, my son?” 

“Up the road a bit—half a mile or so,” Joe replied; “you 
can’t miss it. It’s just where the Creek Road turns off from 
the village. You can find it easily. Id like to help you if I 
can, though; can I?” 

The one-horse shay lumbered into the creek, the water cas- 
eading from its heavy wheels. 

“T thank you, son; but I reckon I sha’n’t need your help,” 
the stranger said. “You’ve got your corn to grind.” 
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Then, as he reined up abreast the white colt, midway in the 
stream, he looked at Joe closely; looked at the road as it 
stretched from the ford to the village; looked up and down the 
placid Brandywine winding through the meadow and beneath 
its leaning willows. 

“And so this was where the battle was fought, you say, 
eh?’ he remarked; “General Washington was in it, wasn’t he?” 

“Yes, sir,” Joe replied, “and so were Greene and Wayne. 
I’d like to have been in Wayne’s command. My father was, 
and Lafayette was there, too. He was just a volunteer, my 
father says; he didn’t have any command. But up on the 
ridge yonder toward Birmingham meeting-house, he turned 
back a lot of fellows who were retreating, and that’s where he 
was wounded—up in the woods there. I’ve seen the spot. You 
know who Lafayette was, sir; he was the Frenchman, you 
know.” 

The man in the one-horse shay smiled at the boy’s proffered 
information. 


A REVOLUTIONARY TEA PARTY. 


[From The Pathfinders of the Revolution, by Wm. ©. Griffis. 
W. A. Wilde Co. Copyright.] 


Boston: 


The ninth person at the table was a sad-faced young widow 
lady, one of nearly four hundred made at Wyoming on June 30, 
1778, by the redskins and redcoats. She was a cousin of Mrs. 
Eyre, who since the slaughter of her husband, a boat-builder on 
the Susquehanna and previously foreman in Colonel Eyre’s 
shipyard, had found a home in his family. He, the victim, 
was one of the fourteen men compelled to kneel in a circle on 
the ground, while the Seneca Queen Esther, whose castle was 


‘ORS, EYRE TOOK HER PLACH AT THY HDAD OF THE TABLE.” 
[From ‘Pathfinders of the Revolution.” Copyright, 1900, W. A. Wilde Co.] 


at Tioga Point, infuriated because of the death of her son, 
brained one after another with a tomahawk, until the last one 
of the fourteen was a bloody corpse. The Philadelphia home 
was like a haven of peaceful comfort, after her weeks of wan- 
dering and semi-starvation in the woods. 

Mrs. Eyre took her place at the head of the table, and was 
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soon serving the fragrant tea, with “trimmings” to suit each 
taste, for the first patriot tabooing of the leaf of China in 
1774 was a thing of the past. Through St. Eustatius, in the 
Dutch West Indies, with which port Colonel Eyre was in fre- 
quent communication, the Amoy tea, though a luxury some- 
what more expensive than formerly, was not extra hazardous in 
obtaining. The swift ships built by the Eyres ran with com- 
parative ease the blockade of the heavy British frigates off 
the capes of the Delaware and Chesapeake. 

As ever, the fragrant beverage lubricated the tongue, and 
conversation flowed easily. 


BILLY’S EYESIGHT FAILS. 
[From The Dream Fox Story Book, by Mabel Osgood Wright. 

The Macmillan Co. Price, $1.50. Copyright.] 

His eye shut with such a bang that Billy was nearly 
stunned, and his head roared. He heard the voices and music 
pass and grow faint in the distance. He heard the clatter of 
knives and forks, and smelled hot gingerbread and the coffee 
that the dolls were stirring with striped peppermint sticks, 


New York: 


AND THE DRDBAM, FOX. 
gro “The Dream Fox Story, Book,” by Mabel Osgood Wright. 


POOR BILLY 
New, 
York: The Macmillan ‘Co. Copyright.] 

How hungry he was! -He remembered again that he had not 
had a morsel to. eat since ‘he was shut up in the “Dream Fox 
Story Book.” 

Horrors! he tried to open his eye, but he could not. He 
punched the button and shook his head violently, but all in 
yain—something had broken, and he was blind! He groped 
about until he found the barn door by feeling, but it seemed to 
be fastened on the. outside. : 

acne think the Dream’ Fox might come and help me,” he 
almost sobbed. “He said he'd only be gone a few. minutes, and 
he’s stayed hours!” 

i “Exactly two. minutes,and a half by the town clock, ” said 
the. cheery voice, of, the Dream Fox close in Billy’s ear, while 
Nighty M. gave’a‘snort of. recognition, “and you, know the town 
clock always. tells the truth.” : } 
““8Yes, it has to, because “the wire from the Castle of Time 
makes it,” said Billy. “Won't you please help me open my. eye, 
and then fix the pictures Dve taken so I can:show them to Mar- 
gery, right, away,.as soon as I get out 2” 

What's amiss with your eye! ‘Ah!, you pressed the button 
too hard. The spring, is broken, and you will have to keep it 
open with, your finger until your head goes to the factory for 
Now. for the pictures.” Bre 


FT 


repairs., 
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hig A STUBBORN BURRO. 
{From Reels and Spindles, by. Evelyn Raymond. 

Co.. Price, $1.50. Copyright. ] 

The white burro had a will of her own. So, distinctly, had 
her mistress.. As had often happened, these two wills conflicted. 

For the pair had come to a point where three ways met. 
Pepita wanted to ascend the hill, by a path she knew, to stable 
and supper. Amy wished to follow a descending road, which 
she did not know, into the depths of the forest. Neither in- 
clined toward the safe, middle course, straight onward through 
the village, now picturesque in the coloring of a late Septem- 
ber day. 

_. “No, Pepita. You must obey me. If I’m not firm this 

time, you'll act worse the next. To the right, amiable beastie!” 

Both firmness and sarcasm were wasted. The burro rigidly 
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planted her forefeet in the dust. and sorrowfully dropped her 
head. 
Amy tugged at the bridle. 
“Pepita! To—the—right! 
fornian—Vamos!” : 
The “Californian” budged not, but posed, an image of de- 


Go on. In your native’ Cali- 


“SHH PULLED A BOOK FROM HER POCKET AND BEGAN TO RBAD.” 
Copyright, 1900, W. A. Wilde Co,] 


[From ‘Reels and Spindles.” 


jection. The happiness of life had. departed; the tale of her 


f 


woe seemed, pictured. in every hair of her thickly coated body; ; 


she was a brokeri-hearted donkey. 


Amy Kaye was neither broken-hearted nor broken-spirited, * 


and she was,wholly comfortable. 
well:’ The air was delightful. She pulled a book from: her pock- 
et and began to read. In five minutes she was so absorbed 
that she had forgotten Pepita’s little mannerisms. 

After a while the “Californian” moved her head just 
enough to gain a corner-wise glimpse of a calm and unrespon- 
sive face beneath a scarlet Tam; and evidently realizing .that 
she had become a mere support to the maid who owned her, 
uttered her protest. 

“Bra-a-a-y! Ah-umph! 

Amy read on. 

Pepita changed her tactics. She began to double herself to- 
gether in a fashion disconcerting to most riders; whereupon 
Amy simply drew her own limbs up out of harm’s way and 
waited for the burro’s anatomy to settle itself in a heap on the 
ground. 

“All right, honey.” 

Then she resumed her book, and the beast her moditeieue 


Ah-umph-umph-mph-ph-h.” 


Every morning is the symbol and the assurance of a new hopé 
for everyone who hae courage enough left to open his eyes and behold 
what a fresh day is doing for the world. / 


. 


To take up the Cross of Christ is no great action done once for 
all; it consists in the continual practice of small duties which are 
distasteful to us.—Cardinal Newman. : - } 


Her saddle was soft and fitted ; 
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Eve’s Paradise 


By Mrs. Bray. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


FAREWELL To Mora. 


“We return! we return! we return no more! 
Is it hard when the days of flowers are o’er? 
When the passionate soul of the night bird’s lay 
Hath died from the summer woods away. 
When the glory from sunset’s robe hath passed, 
Or the leaves are borne on the rushing blast.” 


—H2EMANS. 
T WAS with a great feeling of relief that Owen had a letter 
from Margaret, to say that her preparations were now com- 
plete, and she hoped to go to Glen Cottage, the home he had 
taken for her, in a few days. 

He knew how Eve was pining for her. Any lingering doubts 
Priscilla had as to the treatment Eve had received at Moina 
were swept away by the the delight she evinced when she heard 
that Margaret was coming. She gave a sigh of relief, and a 
look of absolute happiness came into her face. She did not seem 
to have the slightest wish to see Sir Jasper. Indeed, when she 
thought of him at all, it was with a kind of shrinking. The 
old childish love had died out of her heart, and a sort of dis- 
trust had taken its place. 

It was the intuitive judgment of a child on the man who 
had done his best to spoil her life. The instinct of dislike 
which a dog shows towards one who will do it harm. 

The glamor he had cast over her as a child was gone. 

Eve’s soul was freeing itself. 

‘Somewhat against Priscilla’s will Owen persuaded her to 
ask Mrs. Vernon to stay with them for a few days whilst the 
servants were getting Glen Cottage ready, and Margaret will- 
ingly accepted the invitation. 

The time at Moina had been a very lonely one. 
was gone no one realized how she could be missed. 

Every one’s care and affection had centered round her, and 
in her absence the whole place seemed to be a blank. 

Sir Jasper could not endure it for more than two days. He 
missed her white shadowy form going noiselessly from room to 
room. He missed the sounds of the violin. Even the piano and 
organ were mute now. How could Margaret touch them when 
the child was gone? 

That he had really lost her affection, he did not believe 
for a moment. 

“This is just a phase in her life,” he said to Margaret. “I 
am quite sure that when I see her again she will be only too 
ready to come back to Moina. I know what Owen’s home is, 
and I think she will soon be tired of it. It is not possible for 
her to be happy in a house where beauty and art are considered 
absolutely unnecessary, if not actually wrong.” 

Yes! it was quite true; all the beauty, all the refinement 
‘had suddenly been taken out of Eve’s life, and nothing left 
but the most bare and prosaic side. 

Eve suffered—suffered as only a nature like hers. could 
suffer. And yet she knew in the very bottom of her heart that 
there was no inducement in the world that would persuade her 
to return to Moina, though her heart leapt at the thought of 
Marearet. ° 

The preparations for leaving Moina were at last all made. 
Everything bright and pretty was put out of sight. The furni- 
ture looked ghost-like in its swathings of holland. The pictures 
were covered, the statues were draped. Moina was like a 
house of the dead, with only memories of the dream child, with 
her half-awakened soul. 

It was more than Margaret could bear; she left the house 
and went down to the beach which Eve had loved. That. was un- 
changed. The same sea, the same rocks, the -same sunset sky. 

An utterly sad feeling came over her. If Eve had died and 
gone away she could not have felt more desolate. 

' The child she had cherished and loved was gone, never to 
return. Gone as much as if she had died and passed into 
another stage of existence. 

‘True the next stage was a far, far nobler one. The cramped 
soul was to have full play. The mysteries of life were to be 
unfolded before her. The bud was to blossom into the flower. 

And yet Margaret was sad at the thought of any change. 


Until Eve 
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Why not? Do we not mourn our dead? 
sionately. 

We know that they are better off; we know that their souls 
are growing and expanding far beyond our ken. 

But oh! we want them so, just the same, not changed, not 
even more beautiful. They cannot be more beautiful to us. 
Even their faults, their imperfections, their little weaknesses. 
Only for one moment we want to put our arms round them just 
as they were. 

This glorified being, can it be mine? 

Oh, the dead! the dead!—they never come back any more. 

Margaret had been so safe, so quiet at Moina all these ten 
years. What did it mean this going forth once more into a 
world which had been so cruel to her? 


The waves and the storms which had swept over her seemed 
to have done their work, and had left her bruised and bleeding 
indeed, but at peace, like a broken wreck that is cast up by the 
sea, and left stranded on the sands. 

Was the quiet over, would the storms begin anew? 

The morning came, and Margaret resolutely put all sad 
thoughts aside. The morbid feeling was gone now, and, strange- 
ly enough, though the longing for Eve was still there, every 
now and then would rise up the merry laughing face of Elsie, 
almost blotting out the pale shadowy one beside it. 

Which was the dearer to her heart? 

Margaret dared not answer that question. 

All day long she traveled as though in a dream. Deering 
was with her, so that she had little to attend to, and she was 
thankful for it, for the confusion and bustle of the station 
seemed distracting to her after the quiet life she had had. Her 
thoughts wandered: back to that time ten years. ago when she 
stood waiting for Eve. She could see so plainly the bright, 
impulsive little child with her wilfulness. 

What would she have been under different training ? 
was a problem she vainly tried to solve. 

The journey was over at last. Would Eve be glad to see 
her? Would Elsie? Or did Elsie still think hard and bitter 
thoughts? Owen had said she was sorry for what she had done, 
but why had she misdoubted one who had shown her nothing 
but kindness ? 

Poor Margaret debated in her heart until she was tired of 
thinking, and after all what was the use of it all, when in one 
moment all the doubts were set at rest. 

Eve was clinging to her as if she could not let her go, and 
Elsie was standing there, half shyly, as though wanting to be 
forgiven, and only waiting for one word to throw herself into 
her arms. 

“My little Elsie!” No one could know whether the kiss 
that followed was more tender and loving than that which 
greeted Eve. Only Elsie wondered why Margaret was so good 
to her, when she had been so naughty, and only felt that she 
loved her as she had never loved her before. 

The next few days were somewhat strained ones to all but 
the children. Aunt Priscilla had it on her conscience that it 
was her duty to speak her mind to Mrs. Vernon. 

As a rule she was very good at speaking her mind; but in 
this case she did not find it so easy. 

There was something so dignified and stately in Margaret, 
that, without the least intending it, she kept Priscilla at a 
distance, and it would have been a bold woman indeed who could 
have said an impertinent word to her. Still, duty was duty, 
and if necessary Aunt Priscilla would have walked straight 
into the jaws of a tiger. 

At last she ventured to say a few words. Eve was playing 
the violin, which she had welcomed as an old friend returned to 
her, and this was an instrument which roused a good deal of 
antagonism on the part of Aunt Priscilla. 

Tn her opinion it was a most unladylike instrument, and as 
she had no love for music whatever, Eve’s wonderful playing 
did not appeal to her in the least. 

So taking the violin for her text, she succeeded in bringing 
out some of her opinions, though in a much more modified form 
than she intended. 

“Tt is a strange thing to me, Mrs. Vernon,” she began, “how 
you could have allowed Eve to waste the hours she has done over 
that heathenish instrument.” 

“T did not know that it was of heathen origin,” said Mar- 
garet, smiling. “But anyhow it was Sir Jasper’s wish that she 
should learn it.” 

“And you could reconcile it with your conscience? ” 

“I was engaged by Sir Jasper to take charge of Eve and 


Oh, so deeply, so pas- 
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bring her up according to his wishes. I should have been going 
against my conscience if I had not done so.” 

“And you approved of this wicked way of bringing up that 
child ?” 

“No! Miss Fairfax, I did not approve. 
very cruel.” 

“And yet you consented. You became the instrument of 
letting that child grow up without education, without a religion, 
without a God.” 

Priscilla’s words waxed hot, for she felt deeply, and her 
earnestness appealed to Margaret and did not offend her. Dif- 
ferent as these two were, they were learning to respect the hon- 
esty of each other’s characters. 

Margaret’s answer disarmed Priscilla. 


I thought it was 


“T was wrong, Miss Fairfax,” she said gently; “I was very 


wrong, and I know it now. You cannot blame me more than I 
blame myself. God knows I would undo the past if I could. 
Now all I can do is to try and redeem it.” 

Priscilla looked at her in astonishment. 

“You are not offended at what I said?’ 

“Offended!” answered Margaret, “oh no! I am past all 
that. Miss Fairfax, you are a good woman; I wish my con- 
science were as clear as yours, but perhaps you will think more 
kindly of me if you know that when I undertook this charge, 
my faith had been wrecked by trouble. I thought I could sat- 
isfy the child, now I know that I have failed miserably—I 
thought,” she continued, after a moment, “that I believed in 
nothing, and that it would be easy to bring up a child without 


a God. Now—” her voice faltered a little, “well, you know the 
story of the prodigal son. I have found my way back to the 
Father.” 


Were those tears that were standing in Priscilla’s eyes? 
They looked dim for a moment. 

She felt as if she had trodden on sacred ground. 

“T am sorry I said anything.” 

“Why should you .be sorry?” answered Margaret; “you 
thought it your duty. I have learned to value duty as one of 
the greatest things in the world. Would to God it had been the 
mainspring of my life as it has of yours!” 

It was a strange thing that to Priscilla, of all people, Mar- 


garet should unbosom herself and make her first confession of. 


faith. Strange, and yet perhaps not strange; for real genuine 
earnestness, however rugged, has a marvelous way of getting at 
people’s hearts. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE ANSWER, 


“Bear through sorrow, wrong, and ruth, 

In thy heart the dew of youth, 

On thy lips the smile of truth.” 
—LONGFELLOW. 


WEEK later, and Margaret and Eve were able to move into . 


their new home. Very small, indeed scarcely more than a 
cottage, it was a great contrast to Moina; but, nestling on the 
breezy moors at the foot of the hills, it almost made up to Eve 
for the sea, which at first she had missed so much that she could 
hardly sleep for the stillness. 

Glen Cottage was not half a mile from Elsie’s home, so that 
the two children could be together as much as they pleased, and 
no restriction was put upon their intercourse. 

Eve was delighted with her small home. It was like a sort 
of doll’s house to her, and there was a sense of freedom and 
liberty about it which can never be felt upon an island. There 
is something boundless about the very feel of the moors, with its 
feeling of vastness. You know that there is nothing to stop 
your progress, and it seems as though you might go on and on 
for ever. 

Eve did not feel all this at first, but later she came to love 
those wild moors very dearly, though they never quite made up 
for the sea. 

She settled down with infinite delight. It was so nice to 
have Marguret all to herself again, and then those dreadful visit- 
ors were not allowed to come. Margaret soon found how trying 
and distressing they were to Eve, and though she laid herself 
under the imputation of trying to shut the child up, she dis- 
couraged them very much, and only allowed Eve to make ac- 
quaintances by slow degrees. 

All this time Margaret had had no answer to her letter to 
America. Could Mr. Glendower have gone away, and left no ad- 
dress? Would she never be free from that torturing uncertainty 
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in which she lived? 
own child or not? 

Over and over again she ad questioned Owen as wn a3 
she could, without rousing any suspicions, as to Elsie’s early 
history. 

The more she heard the more hopeful she became, and yet: 
she dared not breathe a word to any one unless she had absolute 
proof. 

The hope of hearing from Mr. Glendower was almost dying 
away, when one day a letter was brought to her in his hand- 
writing; but, to her astonishment, the post-mark was London, 
and not America. 

She had not courage to open the letter, though only Eve was 
there, but laid it down beside her, and went on quietly talking to 
Eve, though her heart was beating as if it would break, and her 
breakfast remained untouched. 

When Eve had finished, she took the letter upstairs, and 
locked the door. Even then she sat and looked at it. Not till 
this moment did she know how much she had counted on it, and 
how her fate was hanging in the balance. 

At last, with trembling fingers, she opened the envelope and 
drew out the letter. 

“Dear Mrs. Vernon,” it began, “first I must ask you to for- 
give me for not having answered your letter before, but it has 
been following me about from place to place, and it was only a 
fortnight ago that I received.it. I was more astonished than I 
can describe at the contents of your letter, parts of which puz- 
zled me greatly, and I feel that the matter is so important that 
I must come and talk it over with you. I have for some time 
been intending to come to England to see my relations, so it 
decided me to take this opportunity. I cannot but admit that if 
you are right in your surmises, the circumstances are so entirely 
changed that I should have no hesitation in telling you if the 
child is really yours, you would have a right to claim her. The 
strange part is, that Mr. Fairfax does not seem to have any 
doubt as to her being his niece. When Mrs. Stuart adopted the 
child, she told me that it was with the consent of her friends.- 
Can it be possible that she never told them that it was not her 
own? I have in my possession an absolute proof, a paper which 
I made Mrs. Stuart give me. Her brother will know whether it 
is in her handwriting or not. 

“T am writing this on board ship, and shall post it as soom 
as I land. Let.me know whether I shall come to Moina, or 
whether you will meet me in London. 

“T dare not raise your hopes too high, as you may be only 
misled by a chance likeness.” 

Margaret laid the letter down, and began to pace up and 
down the room. 

“OQ God! let it be true! let it be true! I cannot give up the 
hope now. She must be mine. I know it. I feel it. Surely a 
mother’s instinct cannot be wrong.” 

Then she looked at the letter. It was now four days since 
it had been written, and Mr. Glendower had had no answer. 
There was no immediate hurry; but she must do something, she 
could not rest. 

First she thought she would go that very day to London to 
see him. But, on second thoughts, this plan was impracticable. 
She did not like to leave Eve, and as the journey would take her 
about twelve hours, she would have to remain away at least two 
nights. 

Then she felt sure he would come and see her, and Bie sat 
down and wrote a telegram, for the post was too slow for her 
impatience. 

“Have left Moina, and am now living at Glenmorna. Wilf 
you come and stay with me? Expect you to-morrow, unless I 
hear to the contrary.” 

Then followed an elaborate description as to the best way to: 
come, so that by the time the telegram was finished, it was 
almost as long as a letter. 

She ordered the pony carriage, and drove to the town five 
miles off, so that the people in the village should know nothing 
about it. 


Would she never know if Elsie were her 


Oh, the hours that it seemed before the answer came: “Shall 
travel to-night, will be with you at twelve o’clock to-morrow.” | 

The next day she told Eve that a friend of hers was coming 
to stay with her for a night, and that she might ask to spend the 
day with Elsie. 

She felt that she could not bear to have even Eve with her, 
though she was so unobservant that she was not likely to notice. 
the restlessness Margaret could hardly conceal. 

Her original intention had been to meet Mr, Glendower 
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at the station, but when the time came she found that she was 
trembling so much that she would not have been able to hold the 
reins. Deering, who had to speak to her about some matters of 
business, wondered “what had come to Mrs. Vernon ;” she had 
never seen her shaken out of her calm before, except when they 
had lost Eve. 

Mr. Glendower came at last, and the very sight of him 
brought back vividly to Margaret that terrible time when she 
had parted from her child, and the ten long years seemed oblit- 
erated. 

He was changed more than she was, for the years had aged 
him from a middle-aged man to an old one; whilst Margaret, 
whose hair had been perfectly white when he saw her last, looked 
if anything younger than she did then, and her face had lost 
that haggard, frightened look of terror and despair which it had. 
borne. The peaceful life at Moina had smoothed out some of 
the deep lines in her face, which was usually one of calm repose, 
though now she was too deeply agitated to speak of anything 
else, so he plunged at once into the subject. 

He produced the letter written by Mrs. Stuart at his dicta- 
tion :— 

“I promise to take this child, Elsie Vernon, and bring her 
up in the place of my own child, Elizabeth, whom I have lost, 
and will give her a mother’s love. 

“ELIZABETH STUART.” 

“J insisted on this,” he said, “though it was much against 
her will, for I felt it was necessary to have some proof of the 
child’s identity. I seemed to feel that unforeseen circumstances 
might arise, so I determined to have it in my power to prove 
from her own handwriting that she had adopted the child. Now, 
all that is necessary to prove Elsie’s parentage is for Mr. Fair- 
fax to recognize this writing as his sister’s. If he does so, the 
child is established as yours.” 

“T will send and ask him to come, for I cannot wait.” 

She sent a note over at once, and received for answer that 
‘Mr. Fairfax was out, but would be in at four o’clock, when the 
letter should be given him. Owen was not much surprised when 
he heard that Mrs. Vernon wanted to see him, for she was con- 
stantly consulting him about Eve, and he did not think there 
was any trouble; so he walked quietly over; but the moment he 
saw her face he knew that something unusual had happened. 

She introduced him to Mr. Glendower, and then felt as if 
she could not begin the subject; the lips grew dry, and the 
words would not come. 

“Tell him,” she gasped at length to Mr. Glendower. 

“T have come on a rather strange errand, Mr. Fairfax,” he 
said, “and I must ask you to pardon me if I touch upon any- 
thing that is painful in the past. Years ago I knew a lady in 
America named Mrs. Stuart, who I have reason to believe was 
your sister, and it is necessary that I should prove it.” 

He then asked a few questions as to where Mrs. Stuart had 
been in America, where she was staying, and when she returned 
to England, all of which coincided with the time that Margaret 
had given up Elsie. 

“Now, I want to ask you one more question, and that is con- 
cerning your niece. Is her real name Elsie or Elizabeth?” 

“Her real name is Elizabeth; she was called after her 
mother; but when she was brought to England her mother said 
‘she had called her Elsie for short.” 

“Should you know your sister’s writing if you saw it?” 

“Undoubtedly I should.” 

“Will you look at this paper and tell me if it is hers?” 

Margaret’s breath came quick and short, and she pressed 
‘her hand over her heart. 

Owen paused a moment; he was very much puzzled alto- 
gether, and wondered what could be the drift of all these ques- 
tions. 

“Tt ig certainly like her writing,” he said, and then he read 
the paper through. 

As he did so he changed color a little and compressed his 
under lip. Without a word he read it all carefully through 
again. ‘ 

Then he turned very coldly to Mr. Glendower. 

'- “Ts this an impudent forgery, or some American plot in 
which you are concerned ?” 

“Neither,” said Mr. Glendower quietly; “and I think, Mr. 
Fairfax, that when you have heard all, you will do me the justice 
to admit that it is impossible I could be a party to a fraud.” 

Owen looked up, and saw instantly that the man before him 
was no impostor. 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” he said; “but you will not wonder 
that I was startled. If this writing is true, it contains a very 
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grave aspersion on the memory of my dead sister. Indeed, I am 
perfectly at a loss to understand it. That it is like her writing 
I admit, but it is possible that you may have been deceived, and 
that it is only a very clever imitation.” 

“T am afraid there is no doubt about it, Mr. Fairfax, as I 
saw her write the paper myself; besides, it is not the only proof 
I have.” He took a photograph out of his pocket-book, and 
handed it to Owen. “That is a photograph of the Mrs. Stuart 
I knew; you will know if it is that of your sister.” 

“Yes, it is one of hers,” said Owen; “I have a copy of the 
same photograph myself. But, for heaven’s sake, explain the 
meaning of all this.” 

“Did your sister never tell you or any of her family that 
she had lost her little girl of fever ?” 

“Never! not one of us had the slightest idea of it. 
impossible for me to believe it now.” 

“T fear it is quite true,’ said Mr. Glendower, and he ex- 
plained to Owen all the circumstances of the case. He ended up 
by saying that he knew the doctor who had attended her, and 
who was still living. 

It was impossible for Owen to help being convinced in the 
face of such circumstantial evidence. “But if this is true,” he 
eried, “then Elsie does not belong to us at all—is, in fact, no 
relation.” i 

His face changed color, for Elsie was like a child to him, 
the very sunshine of his home. 

Then Margaret realized what she had lost sight of in her 
eagerness for her child, that her gain must be Owen’s loss, and 
that he, who had had her nearly all her life, would now have to 
give her up to the mother who had parted with her as a child. 

“Forgive me!” she cried, impulsively turning to him; “TI 
never thought it would be like this.” 

“Forgive you, Mrs, Vernon?” said Owen; “what have you 
done that you should ask my forgiveness ?” 

“Listen, Mr. Fairfax,” said Margaret, “you know I have had 
trouble in my life which I would never speak of. Once, long 
ago, I had a child, a little girl, the one being in the world who 
was precious to me. Shall I show you her photograph ?” 

She handed him the last one that had been done of Elsie 
before her mother had parted with her. 

He knew that photograph also. Mrs. Stuart had sent it 
from America as a photograph of her child. 

At last he turned to Margaret. 

“What does this mean?” he said. 

“Tt means,” said Margaret slowly, and as if she did not like 
to speak the words, “that I gave up my child, and that your 
sister adopted her.” 

“Then Elsie is e 

“Elsie is my child.” 

“And now, I suppose,” said Owen, speaking a little huskily, 
“you want to take her from me. You gave her up for all these 
years, you let her grow into our hearts, and now we are to lose 
her. What reason you had for doing this I know not, but it 
must have been a very strong one to warrant a mother giving up 
her child.” 

He spoke sternly, and Margaret shrunk into herself, and 
was speechless. 

A painful silence fell upon them all. 
stood by the window. 

“Give up his little Elsie, the child who had crept into his 
heart, and who was to him as.a daughter—it was cruelly hard.” 

At last Margaret spoke. “Mr. Fairfax, will you hear the 
whole story; perhaps you will not blame me so much when you 
know all. If, when you have heard everything, you think I 
have forfeited the right to claim my child, then, though it 
should break my heart, I will go away and never see her again.” 

Still Owen spoke no word; he remained standing by the 
window whilst the piteous tale was told. 

He did not turn, only sometimes he clenched his hands 
when he heard of the scenes which Margaret had gone through 
and the treatment of the boy. 

As the story was finished, he came slowly towards her, and 
his eyes were full of tears. 

“T cannot blame you,” he said; “it may be that you were 
wrong. I think myself that a mother should not give up her 
child under any circumstances; but you were sorely tried, and 
God knows I cannot condemn you. The child is yours; God for- 
bid that I should keep her from you.” 

“You are very generous,” Margaret began, but her voice 
failed her, and she could say no more. She held out her hand, 
and Owen took it. . 

“Only one thing, Mrs. Vernon. I give this child back to 
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you. Will you promise, by all that you hold sacred in heaven 
and earth, that you will bring her up as she has been brought up 
in the fear of God, and in the knowledge and love of Christ? 
The child has been strangely given back to you; you have a 
grave responsibility.” 

“Mr. Fairfax, you can trust me.” 

Owen wrung her hand with a grasp that had pain in it 
and in another moment he was gone. 


[To be Continued.] 
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Family Fireside 


A NEW FRIENDSHIP, 


Tuy life drew near to mine, all unaware 

Like the first coming of a star at ae 

Bre the sky darkens, while we yet holigre 
There is no star in sight,—lo! it is there 
A breathing, trembling light in the still air 

mer ee joy! So, when I met with fies 

r triend, true heart,—’twas ili iat i 

Much had grown dim that I had BNE ina: te 
I do not know with what Sweet ray of grace 

eee soul first touched me, shining through my tear 
When thy soft hand came stealing to its ine = 

Within mine own, and drew me back from fears: 
This only do I know,—that in thy face 

I. found a new light for my coming years. 


MarIon CourHouy SmirH. 


ADVENT THOUGHTS. 


By Epna Sr. Joun. 


igs 
WHOSE IMAGE AND SUPERSCRIPTION Is THIS 2” 


Al et ue Year is drawing to a close, it will be 
us to retire for a little time into the quietest 
recesses of our hearts and meditate upon what adv 
made in Christian living si f ee 
an living since the Advent of 1899: to look our- 
selves squarely in the face and see if we have gone one-tenth of 
the way that we resolved to tread a year ago. Let us consid 
what have been our motives, our willingness, our affiris fA 
humility, or our forgetfulness that found expres in ns 

But, you ask, how could I be proud? I, who have no Poaeons 
no Incentive to be so. This, however, is the easiest sin to Cot. 
mit and to be unconscious of its existence at the same time 
For too often, when the smiles of the world are upon us and 
we supplement them with a feeling that we have not been alto- 
gether unsuccessful in our efforts after Christian development. 
irindle hy Meee ee 

gnes e swallowed up in the genial 
warmth of the approbation of our friends or their praise. Or 
it may be that the world lauds us for something that we have 
not done half badly through God’s help and that leads us to feel 
that we have overcome the greater part, if not all, of the failings 
to which the human flesh is heir. We get into the notion that 
we keep all the commands of God and of His Church—in short, 
we have attained a state of perfectness that gives a surety of 
our salvation. Is God in it all? Have we taken Him with us 
all the time? If we have not, this is Pride. Not the common- 
est designation of the word, perhaps, but the interpretation that 
God puts upon it in His Word. And He, looking into our 
hearts, is reading there the first words of the Source of the sur- 
est Spiritual Death. 

But Humility is not so hard to gain as it would seem when 
we have discovered that, instead of growing into it we have been 
getting farther away from the simple, lowly Life of our 
Saviour, or Perfect Pattern, “who did empty Himself of His 
glory, taking the form of a servant, even to the death of the 
cross.” It is not hard to learn. In fact, it is so easy and 
simple that its very easiness leads us to overlook it in our search 
for something to fit our preconceived notion of what God re- 
quires of us. Its greatest hindrance is a desire to do, to act 
ourselves: its strongest aid is our surrender to Christ and our 
becoming merely agents of His Will, our true realization that 
it is not ourselves who do, and that we are absolutely nothing 
without Him. Even Faith needs Humility, for without it, our 
faith is likely to be in ourselves, not in God. 

The complete surrender of our wills, loving Him because 
He first loved us and because without Him there is nothing 
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in the world; the recognition that He loves us, for He was not 
afraid of ignominy or shame or torture or the Cross, for us; the 
firmness of confidence in Him in joy or sorrow, but most of all 
in joy; in poverty or riches, with the quietness of a life buried 
with Christ in God: all these are marks of the real Humility, 
without which it is as impossible to please God as it is without 
Faith. Nor should we relax a continual vigilance against the 
self that will be forever coming up and that prevents our quiet 
rest upon God’s strength and grace, doing daily each service 
that comes into our way and leaving the next day and the 
consequences with God. 

There are always some who say that they are not called 
to work for Christ. This is no small mistake, for, perhaps, they 
are given the service of waiting. “They also serve who only 
stand and wait.” Our service, in such a case, may not be 
apparent to us, but is it not possible that we are the shewers 
forth of God’s Peace to those who do not know Him, but who 
need Him? Our love for God, our indifference to the minutiae . 
of worldly things, cannot be other than a light shining before 
men. Our perseverance in good works, even though that be 
only living, must be like the dropping of water on a rock to those 
with whom we come in contact. 

This leads to that which sanctifies our work and bears to 
it the same relation that the purpose of the workman does to 
his materials. This is none other than a true motive, which 
must come from God and which we can only hear and receive 
when our hearts are humble enough. Let us all, therefore, 
strive after Humility as we go onward. God is always standing 
with His Arms outstretched to save and bear us up. And if we 
walk with Him through and over all the obstacles that self 
puts in our way until we reach the complete surrender of our 
beings, He will see His mark on our foreheads, and will not 
need to ask, ere we may pass in at the Beautiful Gate: “Whose 
Image and Superscription is This?” 


IN LIGHTER VEIN. 
By Frorwa C. Orr. 


[GE came up from Whitehall District every Saturday with 
[. a load of toothsome “frys.” 
Everybody supposed he was a bona fide chicken peddler, 
and he was very popular, for he invariably brought fat fowls. 
Late one afternoon he sold a coop of frys to a citizen in the 
suburbs. As it was almost dark, and Lige had always been 
found reliable, he was told to deposit the chickens in the chicken 
house without any investigation from the purchaser. é 
Sunday morning the family was awakened with a tremen- 
dous crowing, and a look showed the “frys” to be a coop of full- 
grown Bantams, headed by a lively white rooster. 
This discovery proved to be the downfall of Lige and his 
chicken peddling, for it was found that he had been systemat- 
ically robbing the chicken coops of the Whitehall citizens. 
When Lige’s trial came off he pleaded guilty, for the evi- 
dence was too damaging to be evaded. 
“Jedge,” said Lige, “sumpin tole me to let dat biggitty lit- 
tle white rooster alone. Sumpin tole me sure, but I went and 
disregraded the voice, and now dat low flung Bantam done gone 
and give me away! !” 


WHAT A GUILD CAN DO. 
By Mrs. J. D. H. Browne. 


RS. STANFIELD was the President of St. Mary’s Guild, 
consisting of twelve members. The awakening of the 
Guild and, through the Guild, of the Parish, was directly due 
to the President, and I give her experience for what it is worth, 
and recommend it to the consideration of other Parish Guilds. 
It may prove an incentive to some laboring under the same diffi- 
culties and discouragements as those which had beset St. Mary’s. 
Difficulties are not necessarily discouragements ; on the con- 
trary difficulties are often stimulating; but in the case of St. 
Mary’s there was the greatest of all discouragements, a “deadly 
indifference” which seemed to have diffused itself through the 
parish, like a “dry rot” eating out the spiritual life of the people. 
The rector, be it said, was a man of good gifts and high pur- 
poses, devoted to his calling; but he had ‘undertaken the work 
as a sort of forlorn hope, after a series of failures, each more 
disheartening than the last, and it was felt by the very few 
faithful that his coming was an almost hopeless experiment. 
Curiosity stimulated the people at first to an unwonted 
attendance at the services, but the plain speaking of the rector 
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soon proved unattractive and they dropped off into an irregular 
or infrequent appearance once a Sunday. The week day ser- 
vices were generally ignored. 


It had been a specially depressing Sunday. The scattered 
congregations had not a third filled the building and the rector’s 
face had worn an expression of stern discouragement. Mrs. 
Stanfield hurried out of church, avoiding the usual greeting of 
‘friends. A thought had laid hold of her and held her all the 
way to her pleasant home, and grew in strength and distinctness 
through the evening, and even kept her wakeful for some hours 
of the night. 


It was a thought which made her pray more earnestly when 
she rose next morning, than she had done for many a day, and 
which gave a look of earnestness and resolution to her comely 
face. It was the seed of better things for St. Mary’s parish. 


At the next meeting of the Guild, all twelve members were 
present, for each had received a note very urgently asking their 
attendance. 


“T have asked you all to come to-day,” said Mrs. Stanfield, 
“because my mind is full of a scheme for helping the rector and 
the church.” ° 


She spoke so earnestly that the faces of the other ladies 
turned to her with a look of surprise. “When I saw the shame- 
fully small congregation on Sunday,” the President went on, 
“some people who had not been there for weeks, so many absent 
who should have been there; when I saw the saddened look in 
‘the rector’s face, and realized what this state of things must 
mean to him, when I heard him faithfully speaking the message 
which has fallen on our inattentive ears so long; I felt all at 
once what a responsibility rests upon each of us and I deter- 
mined then and there to speak frankly to you in this matter. 
If I am preaching, ladies, I am preaching to myself as well as 
to you. We are Churchwomen and we think we love the church. 
As a guild we have worked, worked quite hard at times, in get- 
ting up sales and entertainments for Church purposes, but we 
have not done the only thing that can make the church grow 
and strengthen the influence of the rector. We have never as a 
Guild pledged ourselves to attend with regularity the services of 
_ the Church. What is the meaning of a Guild that does not sup- 
port the church which brought it into existence? Let us make 
faithful attendance at the services the first rule of our Guild, 
obligatory upon every member. For my own part, I pledge 
myself, by the help of God, to allow nothing but illness or some 
insurmountable difficulty to interfere with my regular attend- 
ance at the Holy Communion, two services on Sunday, and at 
least one during the week. Who will follow me?” 


Slowly, and in the case of some reluctantly, the members 
followed the example of the President. The rule was fairly 
written out in the Guild book and twelve names were appended. 


It may look like a small thing that a little band of twelve 
women should have taken this pledge among themselves, but the 
consequences of such a step, even had the number been two in- 
stead of twelve, must have been far-reaching. It was, in the 
first place, a recognition of personal responsibility, a resolution 
deliberately taken to do a definite work for God. It was the 
turning point in the history of St. Mary’s parish. These women 
became twelve centers of influence more or less patent; their 
own spiritual life was deepened and strengthened, and that nec- 
essarily affected their surroundings. The result soon became 
apparent in the increased attendance and growing reverence of 
the congregation. 

To-day the rector sees with a thankful heart that his labor 
is not in vain in the Lord, and a blessing is visibly outpoured 
upon it. 

To Parish Guilds, discouraged by the general lack of in- 
terest, and who begin to feel “tired out” in their efforts to get 
up entertainments, sales, and the like, I humbly venture to sug- 
gest the action of this Guild of St. Mary’s for their imitation 
and encouragement. 


PRAYER. 


Like the heavens, prayer hath a circular motion. Its inspira- 
tion, coming from God into the soul, returns back to Him. You look 
up to the heavens. ‘They are covered with rain-bearing clouds. 
Whence came they? From the evaporations of the deep, broad seas. 
They fall in copious showers upon the earth. Whither go they? 
Evaporating from the land, gliding in brvvks, rolling in rivers, they 
return to the source whence they came. So do all true prayers.— 
Bishop Leighton. Teen 
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WINTER WINDOW BOXES. 


THE CARE OF PLANTS. 


To make a window box that will be a thing of beauty all winter 
is not easy to anyone but the real enthusiast for whom a plant grows 
and thrives seemingly under all circumstances. It is much the same 
with the management of plants as it is with children. Some come up 
and some are brought up. But with both success depends upon the 
observance of natural laws. Ferns will refuse to thrive in the soil 
in which roses flourish best and vice versa. Some plants require 
little moisture, and others a great deal, while the atmosphere in 
which they are kept is largely responsible for the amount of water 
required, 

The first requisite for a window box is a strong, tight box lined 
with zine or tin, and provided with two little holes in the bottom for 
drainage. The latter are needful because there is a general tendency 
to be over-generous with water. Plants requiring the same general 
conditions of soil, light and moisture should be put together. For 
a box containing flowering plants an east or south window is neces- 
sary, because they require the sun. A pretty, though formal, arrange- 
ment for such a box would be a dracaena, for height, in the centre, 
and a couple each of geraniums and fuchsias on either side. Carna- 
tions and Chinese primroses could also be added, as well as a couple 
of ardisias, the red berries and evergreen foliage of which remain 
brilliant throughout the season. Dwarf varieties of ferns will make 
pretty fillers for the ends of the box, while lycopodium and trades- 
cantia can be filled in around the sides and edges. Dwarf flowering 
geraniums in white, scarlet and pink will be the best choice. Of 
dracaenas there are many varieties, and all are attractive. There are 
a few flowering winter begonias that. could be introduced with good 
results. 

For the soil a generous supply of leaf mould and sand will be 
required. An excellent formula would be one-half leaf mould, one- 
fourth soil and one-fourth small pieces of charcoal and coarse sand 
mixed. To protect the plants at night and during exceptionally cold 
and windy days a sash curtain should be arranged. This will furnish 
a pretty background when either drawn or open, and can be supple- 
mented by newspapers when necessary. Plants should never be sub- 
jected to draughts, and a window should never in chilly weather be 
opened directly upon them. A sudden chill will set back a vigorous 
plant and retard its growth oftentimes permanently. If the window 
must be opened during sweeping, care should be taken that windows 
and doors opposite are closed. As to water, that must be left to the 
discretion of the gardener, as it depends upon the temperature at 
which the room is kept. A good soaking twice a week would be a 
general rule. When the earth is soft and moist no water is needed. 
A shelf above the box or brackets at the sides of the windows for pots 
of plants will contribute to the beauty of the window. For these 
English or German ivy vines are pretty. Asparagus, with its soft 
green, is also decorative. Mixed varieties of nasturtiums would give 
a summery effect, and could be arranged in an entire green. Nas- 
turtiums need rich soil. 

Yor a north window a box of hardy ferns, with a small palm or 
two, such as the Kentia, arica or choice cocos, is suitable. Excellent. 
for this is the Cyperus altinafolia, commonly known as the Nile 
grass, which flourishes equally well in an aquarium with the goldfish 
or in an iron garden vase that gets as dry at times as a sandpile. 
Whatever its resources for sustaining life, the plant will stand erect 
and flourish when others are dying of too much or too little water. 
For the north window brackets Chinese primroses can be used, as 
they will give color and will bloom without the sun. 

Rubber plants, palms and the Boston fern are all decorative 
house plants and are easy of cultivation. The rubber plant wants a 
liberal supply of water and sun. Given these, and it will stand no 
end of family abuse. It is about the easiest living thing in the world 
to care for. The palm needs a good deal of moisture, but no sun- 
light, and the Boston fern requires absolute shade. 

When the edges of the leaves of a plant begin to look yellow and 
it shows symptoms of poor health it is well to change its position, 
and to give it more light and water. If in two or three days it does 
not seem to be “looking up” it is pretty certain to be overpotted. 
That is, the pot is too large, and the earth has become sour because 
the roots could not absorb all of the moisture. In this case it 
should be turned from the pot, and about half the ball of earth re- 
moyed, with the ends of the roots. To do this the earth should be 
gently shaken from the roots. Sometimes it is best to wash them 
clean in a tub of water. The plant can then be put into a smaller 
pot. While plants are still thrifty it is sometimes well to add a very 
little patent fertilizer to the water which is given to them. 


Gas is especially injurious to all ferns, which seem to be more 
susceptible to its odor than other forms of vegetation—New York 
Tribune. 


THANK God every morning when you get up that you have some- 
thing to do that day which must be done whether you like it or not. 
Being forced to work, and forced to do your best, will breed in you 
temperance, self-control, diligence, strength of will, content and a 
hundred virtues which the idle will never know.—Charles Kingsley. 
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Dec. 1—Saturday. (Green.) (Violet at Even- 
song.) 

«* -2—Sunday. Second Sunday in Advent. 
(Violet. ) 

“<  %—Friday. Fast. 

« 9—Sunday. Second Sunday in Advent. 
(Violet. ) 

“ 14—Friday. Fast. 

“ 16—Sunday. Third Sunday in Advent. 
(Violet. ) 

** 19—Wednesday. Ember Day. Fast. 

“ 20—Thursday. (Red at Evensong.) 

‘““ 21—Friday. St. Thomas, Apostle. (Red.) 
Ember Day. Fast. 

“ 22—Saturday. IWmber Day. Fast. (Violet.) 

« 23—Sunday. Fourth Sunday in Advent. 
(Violet. ) 


“«  24—Monday. (White at Evensong.) 

“ 25—Tuesday. Christmas Day. (White.) 

“ 26—Wednesday. St. Stephen, Martyr. ‘Ked.) 

“ 27—Thursday. St. John, Evangelist. 
(White. ) 


“ 28—Friday. The Innocents. (Violet.) Fast. 


“ 29—Saturday. (White.) 
“ 30—Sunday. Sunday after Christmas. 
(White. ) 


Personal Mention. 


Tun Ruy. C. R. D. Crirrenton, of Ellenville, 
N. Y., has changed his address to Reynolds, I1l. 


TH Rey. JAMES CALHOUN Evuiort, of Christ 
‘Church, Brooklyn, has accepted a call to St. 
Paul's Church, Newburgh, N. Y., and will enter 
at once upon his new duties. 


The announcement made last week that the 


Rry. JOHN Evans had accepted a call to Bath- 
gate, N. D., was, we understand, premature. The 
call is still under consideration. 


Tur Ruy. J. N. Forpn, of Prince Edward 
Island, Canada, has accepted the rectorship of 
St. Philip’s Church, Belmont, N. Y., and has 
taken up his residence there. 


Tur Rey. S. E. Hancer has resigned charge 
of St. John’s Church, Mason City, Iowa, to take 
the rectorship of St. Stephen’s, Florence, N. J., 
on the First Sunday in Advent. 


Tue Rony. W. C. Hunter, lately rector of 
Trinity Church, Columbus, Ga., has resigned on 
account of physical infirmity. He has been 
elected rector emeritus by the vestry. The 
Rev. Clarence Wood, the late rector’s assistant, 
now becomes priest-in-charge. 


Tur Ry. J. R. JENKINS has accepted the 
rectorship of Trinity Church, Bridgewater, Mass., 
and should be addressed accordingly. 


Tur Rnv. Roserr H. Locks, of Staten 
Island, has accepted a call to the rectorship of 
St. John’s Chureh, Ellenville, N. Y. 


THe Rey. CHARLES H. Lockwoop, of St. 
John’s Church, Helena, Ark., has been called to 
be rector of Trinity parish, Little Rock, and 
ex officio dean of Trinity Cathedral. The Rev. 
Mr. Lockwood now has the matter under earnest 
consideration. 

Tur Rev. Henry C. ParKMAN, of Monroe, N. 
C., has accepted the rectorship of St. Michael’s 
Parish, St. Michaels, Md., Diocese of Easton, and 
will enter upon his duties early in December. 


Tur Rey. J. F. PrircHarpD has resigned the 
charge of the missions at Livingstone and Big 
Timber to take charge of those in the Upper 
Yellowstone Valley. Address, after Dec. ist, 
Fridley, Mont. 


Tup Rey. CHARLES QUINNEY has resigned the 
charge of Immanuel Church,’ Miles City, Mont., 
and will take charge of St. Paul's, Virginia City, 
and Trinity Mission, Madison Valley, Dec. 1st. 


Tur Rev. JAMES W. Rosins, D.D., has. re- 
signed from the charge of the services in the 
chapel of Christ Church Hospital, Philadelphia. 


Tur Rey. CHURCHILL SATTERLEE, rector of 
Grace Church, Morganton, N. C., has accepted 
the rectorship of Trinity Church, Columbia, S. C. 


Tuer Rey. Ernest V. SHAYLER, rector of Cal- 
vary Church, Sandusky, Ohio, has accepted a 
eall to the rectorship of Grace. Church, Oak 
Park, Chicago. He will take up his new work 
Jan. 1, 1901. 


The Diving Church. 


Tur Rny. W. C. Sapprarp, of the Church of 
the Ascension, Cleveland, O., has accepted the 
charge of St. Mary’s Church, Middlesborough, 
Ixy. 

THE Rony. AuGUSTINE J. SmirH, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, is now rector of the Church of the Nativ- 
ity, Maysville, Ky. 


THE Rnv. J. W. Sparks has changed his ad- 
dress from Island Heights to Toms River, N. J., 
having become rector of Christ Church in the 
latter place. 


Tun Rev. ARTHUR TAyLor, of Fairhaven, Vt., 
has accepted the rectorship of St. Paul’s Church, 
Southington, Conn. 


Tue Ruy. W. B. THorn, of Napa, Cal., has 
become rector of St. Paul’s Church, Marinette, 
Wis., to succeed the late Rey. Dr. Schepeler. 


THE Rony. J. J. WiLKins, rector of Christ 
Chureh, La Crosse, Wis., has now under consid- 
eration a call to the rectorship of the Pro-Cath- 
edral of St. Paul, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Tur Rev. A. C. WILSON, assistant at St. 
Paul’s Church, San~Francisco, has received a 
unanimous call to the rectorship of Christ 
Church, Sausalito, Cal. 


THe address of BrsHoP WoRTHINGTON has 
been changed from Pittsfield, Mass., to Hotel 
Manhattan, New York. 


ORDINATIONS. 


PRIESTS. 


New Yorx.—At an ordination held at the 
Chapel of the General Theological Seminary, on 
Noy. 24th, the Bishop of Salt Lake, acting for 
the Bishop of Newark and by permission of the 
Bishop of New York, advanced to the priesthood 
the Rry. FreppRIc SPIrs PHNroLp. He was pre- 
sented by the Rey. F. A. Sanborn, and the preach- 
er was the Rey. John Rathbone Oliver, of St. 
Mark’s, Philadelphia. The Rev. Professors Rus- 
sell and Roper assisted in the service. Mr. Pen- 
fold will become curate at Mount Calvary 
Church, Baltimore. 

WESTERN New Yorx.—At St. Paul’s Church, 
Buffalo,. Noy. 18th, the Rwy. CoLwMan EB. By- 
RAM, PH.D., by the Bishop of the Diocese, as- 
sisted by the Ven. Archdeacon Bragdon, who 
presented the candidate; the Rev. W. F. Faber, 
who preached; the Rey. M. S. Johnston, who 
acted as chaplain to the Bishop, carrying his 


pastoral staff; and the Rey. J. A. Regester, D.D. 
DIED. 

JARVIS.—DHntered ‘into rest, Nov. 20, 1900, 
after a long illness, the Rev. WILLIAM OSCAR 
JARVIS, for nearly fifty years a Priest of the 
Church, in the 79th year of his age. 

‘Grant to him, Lord, eternal rest, and let 
light perpetual shine upon him.” 

adise 


Noy. 22nd, Rev. Husperr MaAucom, son of Har- 
riet and the late Rev. Reginald Malcom JOHNSON. 
“Faithful unto death.” 


Spymour.—IEntered into life eternal, Novem- 
ber 19th, 1900, the Rny. Cuartes H. Srymour, 


D.D., rector of St.. James’ Church, South Green- 


land, Mass. Aged 70 years 6 months. 


MEMORIAL, 

THE Rey. Davip WALKDR DresseER, D.D. 

In the death of the Rny. Dr. Davin WALKER 
Dresspr, the Diocese of Springfield has lost the 
one living tie of connection, which bound it to 
the olden time, the days of Bishop Chase, of 
Abraham Lincoln, of Vandalia as the Capital of 
Illinois, and Jubilee College in the acme of its 
glory. 

Dr. Dresser’s nearly three score years and 
ten bridged over an interval, which had on the 
one side, old Virginia, where he was born, and 
Springfield, a little hamlet in the prairie, whither 
his father, the Rey. Dr. Charles Dresser, of 
blessed memory, brought him as a small boy, 
when he became Rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
now the Pro-Cathedral, and on the other side, 
the great State of Illinois, the third in the 
Union, with upwards of four millions of people, 
and three Dioceses; and he, Dr. Dresser, the 
Chief Presbyter in his Diocese, President of its 
Standing Committee, Registrar and Historio- 
grapher, Deputy to the General Convention, 
Rural Dean, and Rector of Emmanuel Church, 
Champaign, the seat of the State University. 

What an interval is this! It requires vol- 
umes to tell the story of its details; we think of 
it simply to note the golden thread of a single 
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life, which rung through it, and brings the little 
boy, through school and college days to ordina- 
tion at the hands of Bishop Whitehouse, to mis- 
sionary work in Waverly and neighboring points, 
and parochial charge at Dixon and Carlinville, 
and Chesterfield, and crowning his useful labors 
with grand success, to Emmanuel Church, Cham- 
paign, where he died in the early morning of 
Sunday, November 18th, 1900. That golden 
thread of light, made bright by the grace of 
God, marks the earthly career of David Walker 


Dresser. The marvelous fact is that the thread 
runs on continually. There are no breaks, no 
perturbations, no obscurations, :its course is 


steady from. beginning to end. Few, very few, 
can claim this record. There are many brilliant 
starts in life, and sad falls; there ‘are not so 
many, who begin in darkness and ‘end in-light ; 
there are others, who have their flashes of. glory 
and their failures ; but rarely is it true of, any one, 
that he shines right on steadily from* first to 
last, the only change being, that his’ light ' “grows 
brighter and brighter unto the perfect-day. 

Such was eminently true of my dear Presbyter, 
the Rey. Dr. Dresser. Intellectually he had many 
equals, perhaps many superiors.: He was strong 
in intellect, but his strength did ‘not, lie’ chiefly 
in brains; it did lie in moral and spiritual ex- 
cellence. His life was clean and pure, and | day 
and true. As 

Small in stature and bodily size, he was a 
giant in fidelity to principle and. duty... That 
fragile, delicate form brought with it, whither- 
soever it went, a mightier power than the blow 
of a fist, or the mere subtlety of logic. It was 
the presence of a soul responsive to the voice of 
Conscience illumined by the grace of God.’ Such 
a presence was an inspiration to ‘think and do 
and say what is right; such a presence was a re- 
buke to meanness, and treachery, and. falsehood. 
In the inner man, in’ those elements: which 
constitute the warp and-woof of real manhood, 
the Rev. Dr. David Walker Dresser. was ‘pre- 
eminent in excellence. For me his ‘going from us 
is a loss irreparable. Nothing can‘take his place. 
The Diocese of Springfield: has. lost, an -associa- 
tion on earth, which changes its~ aspect, in, my 
eyes; it is not a shadow which falls. upon. it, ‘but 
a ray from Paradise, which transfigures its past, 
and makes its present different from what it. was. 
It can never be the same again. ; Dr. Dresser will 
not be here. Dr. Dresser is now, and will. hence- 
forth be there, in that other and better world. 
He is there to help us, as God permits, with’ all 
the love and devotion of his pure, noble,, faithfui 
nature. He lives. on, snd in his life we have a 
perennial source of. strength and blessing. _ 

Let no one suppose, that I am writing about 
the Rey. Dr. Dresser, as though he needed not a 
Saviour. He did, he knew it, and he always 
acted upon that knowledge, and hence we believe 
that he was, and is, saved. That life just closed 
on earth was what it was, and is what it is, by 
the grace of God, and that grace was given to ~ 
him and grew in him, because, and only because, 
he recognized, and claimed, and loved his Savy- 
iour, Jesus Christ. Gnrorcn F. SHyMour. 

Springfield, Ill., Nov. 22d, 1900. 


Harrinr Stuarr BAaQgupr. 


Harriet Stuart Baquet, widow of the late 
Camille Baquet, LL.D., entered into life eternal 
on August 26th, at her home in Burlington, N. J., 
and was laid at rest—by the side of ber husband 
in St. Mary’s Church-yard—with all the sweet 
and hallowing accessories that mark the. last 
offices in that ancient and consecrated spot. 

More than one generation of friends will re-_ 
call Mrs. Baquet as one of those rare spirits who 
are marked by that peculiar gentleness and ten- 
derness of character which goes with true fem- 
inine refinement and culture, and which is the 
outcome of a strong and simple faith. In such 
a nature the Church takes deep root and becomes 
the guiding principle and source of life’s inspira- 
tions and consolations. Mrs. Baquet was a de- 
voted and intelligent Charchwoman, a meet com- 
panion for her distinguished husband who la- 
bored long and unselfishly to hold up the hands 
of the great Bishop Doane in his battle for 
Christian education at St. Mary’s Hall and Bur- 
lington College. 

In every long life there are lights and shad- 
ows, and the shadows seem to lengthen as the 
evening of life comes on. It was so with this 
dear soul,—but through all the deepening sor- 
rows and the decline of physical health and 
strength there shone out the radiant light of a 
pure and gentle saintliness, mellowed by time 
and softened by the chastening influences of 
God’s*loving but corrective discipline. - 

Over such lives we do not mourn, but we 
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thank God and take courage. 
as for all the saints, and we humbly and reyer- 
ently ask that it may be ours only to see them 
once more in the Celestial City, where all is calm 


We pray for them | 


and unshaken, and where no cloud rests upon | 


their perfect day. Oh 1sQ use 
WANTED. 
POSITIONS OFFERED. 
MISSIONARInS.—For Missions among _ coal 


miners in the Diocese of Pittsburgh, four clergy- 
men without families, not afraid of hard work, 
willing and able to adapt themselves to circum- 


stances. Stipends not exceeding $700. Address, 
with references, ARCHDEACON COLE, Crafton, 
Pennsylvania. 


POSITIONS WANTED. 


PaRriIsH.—Rector of an important Southern 
City, Oxford M.A., would accept Rectorship in 
New York State, or would take Sunday duty in 
or near New York City or Buffalo. Address 
OxForD, care TH LivING CHURCH, Milwaukee. 


APPEALS, 


THE GUILD or Mprcy IN BEHALF oF OUR YOUNG 
MEN. 


In our cities and towns are many young men 
away from home, friendless, lonely, oftentimes 
unhappy and discouraged. 

These young men are exposed to many trials 
and temptations and oftentimes get into trouble 
through evil habits, or by being continuously in 
their association with vice. 

In their shame and suffering they shrink 
from making known to friend or reputable phy- 
sician that trouble when they most need com- 
petent counsel and sympathy. In their friend- 
lessness they are liable to fall into the hands of 


quack doctors and unprincipled men whose de- | 
ceitful and fear inspiring advertisements fill our 


daily papers and even our first-class monthly 
magazines, and they are thereby robbed of every 
dollar which can be gotten out of them. 

Such misfortune is very often followed by 
despair, moral and mental degeneration, and seri- 
ous physical injury. The Guild of Mercy earn- 
estly stretches out its aid to all young men in 
sin, sorrow, or suffering, and offers the service 
of a regular physician of twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience absolutely free of all charge. 

Letters sent to the Guild of Mercy will be 
carefully read and returned to the writer with 
such advice as may seem best suited to the case. 

Applicants for advice must enclose a self- 
directed envelope suitably stamped. 

No money should be sent as no medicines will 
be furnished under any circumstances. 

The necessary prescriptions will be sent with 
advice, plainly written, so that any druggist may 
prepare them. — 

No record will be made of the appiicant’s 
name or address and his letter having been re- 
turned to him, all trace of the transaction will 
be effaced. Address, 

Tun GUILD or Mmprcy, 
Noy. 21st, 1900. Westborough, Mass. 


THE DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
: SOCIETY 


INCLUDES all the members of this Church, and 
is its agency for the conduct of general missions. 
The Society maintains work in forty-three Dio- 
ceses and seventeen Missionary Jurisdictions in 
this country (including Colored and Indian Mis- 
sions) ; in Africa, China, Japan, Haiti, Mexico, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippines. The Society 
pays the salaries and expenses of twenty-three 
Missionary Bishops and the Bishop of Haiti, and 
provides entire or partial support for sixteen 
hundred and thirty other missionaries, besides 


maintaining many schools, orphanages, and hos- |’ 


pitals. 

Six hundred and thirty thousand dollars are 
required for this work to the end of the fiscal 
year, Sept. ist, 1901. Additional workers, both 
men and women, are constantly needed. All pos- 
sible information will be furnished on applica- 
tion. 

Monthly Magazine, The Spirit of Missions, 
$1.00 a year. 

Remittances to Gmoran C. THOMAS, Treas- 
urer. 


addressed to THH BoarD oF MANAGuRS, Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Legal Title (for use in- making wills) : Tam 
DoMEstic AND FornIGN MISSIONARY SOCIDTY oF 
THH PRoTmsTaANt Eriscopan CHURCH IN THB 
UNITED STATES OF AMPRICA, 


All other Official communications should be | 


The Living Church. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 

Principles of Religious Education. A Course 
of Lectures delivered under the auspices of 
the Sunday School Commission of the Dio- 
cese of New York. With an Introduction by 
the Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop of New York. 

Different Conceptions of Priesthood and Sacri- 
fice. A Report of a Conference held at Ox- 
ford, December 13 and 14, 1899. Edited by 
W. Sanday. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 

The Making of a@ Missionary, or Day Dreams 
in Harnest. A Story of Mission Work in 
China. By Charlotte M. Yonge, Author of 
The Herd Boy and His Hermit, ete. Price, 
$1.00. 

The Path of Life. By George Hodges, Dean 
of the Bpiscopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge. Price, $1.00. 

Present Day Problems of Christian Thought. 
By Randolph Harrison McKim, D.D., Rector 
of the Church of the Epiphany, Washington, 
Die 

Two Boys and a Fire. 
Rand. 

The Modern American Bibles Vol. I., 8. Mark. 
Vol. II., 8S. Matthew, 8S. Peter, 8S. Jude, 8. 
James. The Books of the Bible in Modern 
American Form and Phrase, with Notes and 
Introduction. By Frank Schell Ballentine. 
Price, 50 cents per vol. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. 

The Rulers of the South: Sicily, Calabria, 
Malta. By Francis Marion Crawford, Author 
of In the Palace of the King, ete. With a 
hundred original Illustrations by Henry 
Brokman. In two vols. Price, $6.00. 

The Dean Story Book. By Mabel Osgood 
Wright. With Pictures by Oliver Herford. 
Price, $1.50. 

William Shakespeare: Poet, Dramatist, and 
Man. By Hamilton Wright Mabie, Author of 
My Study Fire, ete. With one hundred II- 
lustrations, including nine full pages in pho- 
togravure. 

The Hosts of the Lord. By Flora Annie Steel, 
Author of On the Face of the Waters, etc. 
Price, $1.50. 

FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY. 

Sabbath-School Commentary on the Interna- 
tional Lessons, 1901. <A Practical and Com- 
prehensive Commentary, with Hints to 
Teachers, Illustrations, Blackboard WPxer- 
cises, Questions, Maps, and Class Registers. 
Edited by Mrs. T. B. Arnold. 

The Business Man’s Religion. In the Church, 
Prayer Meeting, Sunday School, Office, and 
Home. By Amos R. Wells, Author of Sun- 
day School Success, ete. Price, 50 cts. 

Three Years with the Children. One Hundred 
and Fifty-six Chlidren’s Sermons for Pas- 
tors, Illustrations for Primary Sunday- 
School Teachers, and Object Lessons and 
Blackboard Talks for Superintendents of 
Junior Societies. By Amos R. Wells. Price, 
$1.25. 

FORDS, HOWARD &SHULBERT, 

Nature’s Miracles. Familiar Talks on Science. 
By Elisha A. Gray, Ph.D., LL.D. Vol. III. 
Hlectricity and Magnetism. Price, 60 cents. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. (Through Des For- 
ges & Co). 

The Prodigal. By Mary Hallock Foote. With 
Illustrations by the Author. Price, $1.25. 

Through Old Rose Glasses. And other Stories. 
By Mary Tracy Harle. Price, $1.50. 

Yesterdays with Authors. By James T. Fields. 
Illustrated with Photogravure Portraits, 
Autograph Letters, etc. New Holiday Edi- 
tion. Price, $3.50. 

McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO. 

The Soul of the Strect. - Correlated Stories of 
the New York Syrian Quarter. By Norman 
Duncan, Price, $1.25. 

The Great Boer War. By A. Conan Doyle. 
With Six Maps in Colors. Price, $1.50. 

BONNELL, SILVER & CO. : 

A Soul’s Meditations. Compiled and Arranged 

by Mrs. J. H. Root. 


By Edward Augustus 


PAMPHLETS, 


The Ohurch in the Reformation. A Popular 
Lecture upon this much misunderstood Ques- 
tion, delivered. upon several occasions. By 
the Rey. Hdwin G. Hunter, B.D.,- rector of 
St. John’s Church, Louisville, Ky. Pub- 
lished by Request. Price,10 cents. 
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Roya 
Baking Powder| 


Made from pure 
cream of tartar, 


Safeguards the food 


against alum. 


——_ 


Alum Pee powders are the greatest 
menacers to health of the rence day. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


Che Church at Work. 


(Continued from Page 177.) 


tically everything had to be rebuilt except the 
foundations and the side walls of the build- 
ings. The work of rebuilding was begun 
immediately after the fire and it has just 
been completed. The chapel was first rebuilt, 
for until it was put into condition for use, 
the church had to accept the invitation of 
the Marey Avenue Baptist Church, and hold 
services in the chapel of that organization. 
This arrangement continued for a few months 
and then St. George’s congregation were again 
able to use their own chapel. Work on the 
church proper was being steadily pushed in 
the meantime, and on Sunday, November 18th, 
the first service was held in the rebuilt 
church. 

The interior has been restored to practi- 
cally the same condition that it was in before 
the fire, although the walls have not as yet 
been decorated, plans having been made to do 
this part of the work next summer. Only 
two of the permanent chancel windows are as 
yet in place, but the remaining three will. be 
put in within a few weeks. All the furnish- 
ings, including the large pipe organ, are new, 
and the church presents a very comfortable 
and cosy appearance. 

St. George’s parish was organized in 1869 
through the efforts of the Rev. Alvah Guion, 
who had, a year or two previously, started a 
Sunday School and held services in a small 
building which was used during the week for 
a carpenter shop. When the church was or- 
ganized property was secured on Greene 
Avenue and the basement of a frame church 
was completed and occupied early in 1870. 
Yhe whole church building was not ready for 
use for a year and a half afterward. Like 
most other parishes, that of St. George’s has 
had some hard times and there were occasions 
in its early history when it seemed as though’ 
it would be impossible to carry on the work, 


Beautiful 
Portfolio of 
Pipe Organs 
FREE, 


Any member of a church that is getting ready : 


illite 


SEOUL 


etonatd 


to purchase a pipe organ may have a copy of this 
beautiful Portfolio free for the asking, It con- 
tains tinted photographic plates, size 7X BROCE 
of pipe organs in different parts of the U. S., an 
shows the interiors of churches of the various 
leading denominations. It cannot fail to give 
you some good ideas for your new organ. 

In writing give name of your church, seating 
capacity, and about the amount the church ex- 

ects to spend pn the organ and we willsend you 
tris beautiful Portfolio free of charge, prepaid. 


LYON & HEALY, 


Pipe Organ Builders, 
52 Adams St., 
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but perseverance and consecration helped the 
people over the hard places, until in 1883 
the congregations had grown so large that a 
new and larger church edifice was felt to be 
a necessity. Property was purchased in that 


ST. GEORGE’S CHURCH, BROOKLYN. 


year at the corner, of Gates and Marey 
Avenues, and in June, 1886, the corner-stone of 
the present edifice was laid by Bishop Little- 
john. A little more than a year afterward 
the church was completed and was first 
opened for worship. 

The church was built during the rectorate 
of the Rev. H. Richard Harris, and when he 
went, in 1895, to Grace Church, Philadelphia, 
he was succeeded by the Rev. St. Clair Hester, 
who had been the assistant at the Church of 
the Messiah. Early in 1899 Mr. Hester was 
asked to become the rector of the Church of 
the Messiah, to succeed the Rev. Dr. Charles 
R. Baker who had just died, and upon his 
acceptance the Rev. William A. Wasson, then 
at St. Stephen’s, Milburn, N. J., was asked to 
become the rector of St. George’s. He is the 
present rector and the sixth to hold that 
office. The church has at present something 
over eight hundred commiunicants and js in 
a very prosperous condition. 


MARYLAND. 


Wma. Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Enlargement of St, Mary’s—Baltimore Items— 
Death of John Mahan, 


THE CORNERSTONE of the enlarged St. 
Mary’s Church, Baltimore, was laid on Sun- 
day afternoon November 18th, by Bishop 
Leonard, of Salt Lake City. The Rey. Dr. 
Hodges of St. Paul’s Church (owing to the 
absence of Bishop Paret), was to have laid 
the stone but was too ill to appear. The Rev. 
Dr. J. Houston Eccleston preached the sermon 
in the church and was assisted in the service 
by Bishop Leonard, the Rey. George C. Stokes, 
and the Rev. F. Ward Denys, rector of the 
church. In honor of the occasion there was 
a special choral service held in the church at 
night. , 

The addition to the present little struc- 
ture will make the total length of the nave 
about 136 feet and that of the transepts about 
66 feet, and will much more than quadruple 
the present seating capacity of the church, 
besides providing a choir and: sanctuary 30 
feet square, a chapel, a study, an organ room, 
and a Sunday-school room large enough to 
accommodate over 600 pupils. The most ex- 
pensive. single item will be the heating and 
ventilating, but the work will be as good as 
science can at present provide. 

This enlargement has been made possible 
chiefly by the devotion of the people and the 
generosity of one man, who is neither a 
Churchman nor an attendant at the church. 
The design and plans were made under the 
rector’s direction. 

All the aisles, the choir, and the sanctuary 
are to be tiled. The design contemplates a 
large tower at the entrance which, when it 
is erected, will make the church not only a 


Che Living Church. 


picturesque but a handsome structure. Mr. 
Denys stated that the work will be pushed, 
and the congregation hopes soon to enter inte 
possession of a completed building. 


BisHop Lronarp came to Baltimore, on 
Sunday, Nov. 17th, from New York and left 
on Tuesday, to continue his travels, but ex- 
pects to return on December 2, for a few days’ 
stay. A general missionary meeting was held 
on Sunday night, November 18th, at Emman- 
uel Church. Addresses were made by the Rey. 
A. D. Gring, of Kyoto, Japan, a returned mis- 
sionary; by Bishop Leonard, and Bishop 
Holly, of Haiti. 


Asout 250 officers and men, members of 
the Fifth Maryland Regiment, attended in-a 
body on Sunday afternoon, November 18, at 
Memorial Church, for their annual service. 
Their chaplain is the Rev. Wm. M. Dame, rec- 
tor of the church. 


Tue Rey. Epwarp L. Kemp, of Arkansas, 
will become the rector of the chapel of the 
Holy Evangelist, Canton, on January 1. Mr. 
Kemp was, some years ago, rector of St. 
Mark’s Church, Baltimore. He left that 
charge in 1885 and went West. He will suc- 
ceed the Rev. Harris Mallinckrodt, who has 
accepted a call to St. Paul’s Church, Winston, 
N. C. and will leave on December 1. During 
December, services will be conducted by the 
Rev. James Briscoe. 


A “Lasor Excuanee,” at which working- 
men may meet socially and discuss plans for 
their advancement, was organized Monday 
night, November 19, at the mission of St. 
Michael and All Angels’ Church. The organi- 
zation of the exchange was the idea of the 
Rey. George J. G. Kromer. Officers were 
elected and a committee appointed to draft 
by-laws. A house at 2622 Huntingdon 
Avenue, will be fitted up for the exchange. 
Meetings will be held every Tuesday evening 
and the house will be open every evening as 
a clubroom. 


A RECEPTION was given to Bishop and Mrs. 
Paret at Emmanuel Church, Baltimore, 
Wednesday night, Noy. 2lst, under the aus- 
pices of the Bishop’s Guild. The lecture room 
of the church was used, and Mrs. Charles 
Reilly, president of the guild, assisted in re- 
ceiving. About 400 persons called during the 
hours of reception. 


ADVENT CHAPEL, Baltimore, of which the 
Rey. Charles A. Hensel is rector, is undergo- 
ing extensive improvements. The shingled 
roof is being replaced by slate. Two large 
dormer windows with stained-glass crosses in 
the centre have been placed on the north and 
south sides of the chapel. There will be 
special services in the chapel on week days 
during Advent. 


Mr. JoHN MAHAN, aged 73 years, one of 
the oldest citizens of Havre de Grace, died on 
Sunday, November 18th, at his home, of apo- 
plexy. He was a regular attendant of the 
church. His funeral took place on Tuesday 
afternoon, November 20th, the service being 
conducted by the Rev. F. Humphrey, rector, 
and interment was at Angel Hill Cemetery. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Wm. LAWRENCE, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Death of Rev. Dr. Seymour—New Church at 
Edgartown—Institution of the Rector at 
Holyoke—New Chapel at Fitchburg—Varia. 


Ture pEATH of the Rev. Charles H. Sey- 
mour, D.D., rector of St. James’ Church, 
South Groveland, occurred on Nov. 19th at 
the age of 70 years. Dr. Seymour was for 
some years a professor at Griswold College, 
Davenport, Iowa, from which source he after- 
ward received his degree of D.D. Of late 
years he has been associated with Massa- 
chusetts, having been rector of the church at 
Melrose before accepting his last cure at 
South Groveland. 


Dec. 1, 1906 


Metinickesa 


HE development of the infant mina 

is a wonderfully interesting process. 
Each day brings a new experience to the 
little one, and a new word is spoken, 
which indicates the progress. The brain 
is greatly influenced by, and is dependent 
on, the physical condition and general 
health of the body. In order to main- 
tain the proper physical condition it is 
absolutely necessary to give the baby 
proper food. 
Mellin’s Food and fresh milk is, physio- 
logically, a proper infants’ food ; it con- 
tains the correct amount of necessary 
nutritive elements, and combines them 
in the right proportion, and does not in- 
troduce insoluble, indigestible, and non- 
nutritious constituents. Mellin’s Food 
is a food that feeds. 


I received the little book and sample of food 
which you sent and thank you most kindly. 
In the first six weeks of her little life my 
baby gained only one pound, but after using 
Mellin’s Food she gained a pound in one week, 
so you may know how pleased we are with it. 


Mrs. Pau. DICKINSON 
1812 Melrose St., Chicago, Ill. 


Ihave had most satisfactory results from the 
use of your Mellin’s Food. I raised my boy on 
it, and found no fretting; and his teething was 
so natural we hardly noticed them when com- 
ing. So great was the effect on the child I 
decided to try Mellin’s Food on my little girl. 
She is now one year old, has all the front teeth, 
and is a bright, healthy baby. I cheerfully 
recommend Mellin’s Food to all mothers. 

Mrs. B. C. Poor 
74 Carolina Ave., Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass, 

SEND A POSTAL FOR A FREE 

SAMPLE OF MELLIN'S FOOD 


Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 


Tne cHurcnH at Edgartown, St. Andrew’s, 
is about completed, services having been held 
during the summer though the building was 
in a somewhat unfinished condition. At this 
point, services were begun about four years 
ago by the Rev. Wm. C. Hicks, then rector of 
Vineyard Haven. Mr. Hicks’ strength gave 
out, however, and his work was taken up by 
the Rev. Andrew Gray, D.D., during whose 
administration, the hall, at first used, be- 
came so uncomfortably crowded at the ser- 
vices that it was found absolutely necessary 
to begin the erection of a church building. 
Valued assistance was received from summer 
visitors, who come in increasing numbers 
each year to Edgartown, and the cornerstone 
of a neat brick church was laid on Sept. 7th, 
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1899, by the Bishop of Central Pennsylvania, 
who was spending a few weeks in the town. 
The building is now complete outside except 
for the tower and spire which are to be added 
later. There is a neat baptistery projecting 
outside the nave, and connected by an open 
arch with it. The window in the baptistery 
has for its subject, Christ Blessing Little 
Children, and has just been completed by 
La Farge of New York. There are four other 
stained glass windows in the church, two 
being memorials. 
church is a reredos of which only the central 
panel, representing the Agnus Dei, is in posi- 
tion. It is the gift of a guild of the Church 
of the Advent, Boston, in memory of the late 
¥r, Daniels. of that parish. 


Tue Rey. H. H. Morrizyt was instituted 
into the rectorship of St. Paul’s Church. 
Holyoke, on Sunday, Nov. 18th, the Rev. 
David Sprague of Amherst acting in the 
Bishop’s stead by his appointment. Mr. 
Sprague was also the preacher. Mr. Edwin 


Burgin acted for the parish in presenting the |#, 


keys to the new rector. 


Among other gifts to the |- 


The Diving Church. 


Bishop’ Edsall arrived; however, and accom- 
panying him were the Rey. E. S. Peake and 
the Rey. Upton H. Gibbs, with the lay reader 
in charge, Mr. W. Howard Mears. The instru- 
ment of donation and request for consecration 
was read by Mr. Mears and afterward handed 
to the Bishop who laid it on the altar. Mr. 


THE NEW CHAPEL known as the Church of |= 


the Good Shepherd, West Fitchburg, which is 
in process of erection, is the completion of 
work begun in a small way in 1894, when 
Christ Chureh, Fitchburg, was under thx 
charge of the Rev. C. M. Addison. <A lot was 
given in 1899 by the firm of Croker, Burbank 
& Co. Mrs. M. L. Weyman of Fitchburg gave 
$750 for a memorial, which sum was used in 
building the chancel. The Church people of 
Fitchburg gave $1,100, and Miss Fay. gener- 
ously donated another sum. The people them- 
selves have for six years regularly saved a 
certain sum from their earnings and by means 
of fairs and suppers, added a substantial sum, 
which bears witness to their self-sacrifice and 
zeal. 


GRACE CrurcH, South Boston, observed 
its 25th anniversary Nov. 21st. The occasion 
was marked by a large contribution towards 
a parish house, which is much needed in this 
locality. Addresses were made by the minis- 
ter in charge, the Rev. W. 8. Raymond, the 
Rey. Reuben Kidner, and the Rev. F. B. Allen. 
Missionary work was started in the locality 
of this church, by the rector of St. Matthew’s, 
as far back as 1871. 


Tue Rey. A. B. Suierps, in charge of the 
Church of the Redeemer, has made copies of 
the figures of the prophets in the frieze by 
John Sargent in the Public Library, and 
placed them in the church. 


A SILVER CIBORIUM has been given to All 
Saints’, Ashmont, by George C. Folsom, in 
memory of Mr. Henry M. Snell. 


TIrTy PARISHES in the Diocese have sent 
altogether $1,800 to Galveston. 


aly AS CHURCH BUILDING is being erected for 
the mission of South Lee, under the charge of 
St. Paul’s Church, Stockbridge. 


A PARISH HOUSE is building for the 
Church of St. John the Evangelist, Hingham. 


Grace Cuurcu, New Bedford, has received 
an endowment of $20,000 from the estate of 
Mr. Horatio Hathaway. 


ASCENSION Mermortan Cruurcn, Ipswich, 
has been repaired at a cost of $1,100. The 
new organ, valued at $2,500, will soon be in 
place. 

MINNESOTA. 
H. B. Wuirrin, D.D., UL.D., Bishop. 


Church Consecrated at West Concord. 


A LARGE CONGREGATION witnessed the con- 
secration of St. Matthew’s Church, West Con- 
cord, on Tuesday, Noy. 20th. The service was 
delayed about an hour owing to the late 
arrival of the train from the north bringing 
the Bishop of North Dakota, who officiated at 
the request of the Bishop of the Diocese. 


ST. MATTHEW’S CHURCH, WEST CONCORD, MINN. 


Peake read the sentence of consecration. The 
service following included Morning Prayer, 
with the Baptism of an adult and the Con- 
firmation of five adults, after which the Holy 
Communion was adminstered. An interesting 
historical address was delivered by the 
Bishop, who told of the beginning of work in 
West Concord some five years ago by the Rey. 
John Caldwell and its continuation by the 
students of the Seabury Divinity School. A 
letter of congratulation from Bishop Whipple 
was also read. The church has been built at 
a cost of some $1,800 and is entirely free from 
debt. 


MONTANA, 
L. R. Brewer, D.D., Miss. Bp. 


Church Enlarged at Fort Benton—Progress at 
Deer Lodge. 


Tur CHANCEL OF St. Paul’s Church, Fort 
Benton, has recently been enlarged to seat 
fifty persons. The choir now numbers forty 
men and boys. Mrs. Brewer of New York 
has just given them 28 new cassocks. On 
Noy. 22nd Archdeacon Webber began a mis- 
sion in this parish to continue ten days. At 
his last visitation at St. James’ Church, Lew- 
iston, Bishop Brewer confirmed a class of four 
persons. Both these places are in charge of 
the Rey. H. E. Robbins. 


Av Drer Longe the parish has taken on 
new life under the ministrations of the new 
rector, Rev. Geo. H. Mueller. Three new 
memorial windows have been ordered and it 
is expected to have them in place by Christ- 
mas. The ladies of St. Peter’s Church, St. 
Paul, have given a handsome oak altar desk 
and a large altar service book anda brass 
altar cross have also been promised. 


a 


CANADIAN HOLIDAY EXCURSIONS 
VIA THE WABASH. 


From Chicago to Canadian points, one fare 
for the round trip. Good to leave Chicago Dec. 
13, 14, 15, and 16. Write for full particulars. 
Ticket Office, 97 Adams St., Chicago. 
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“pan pink of condition” means _ perfect 
health. Babies fed on Mellin’s Food are per- 
fectly developed and of sound constitution,—are 
in the “pink of condition.” 
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,measure the flight of time with un 
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i’ the rougher usage of the mechanic 
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—fully guaranteed. 
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NEBRASKA, 

Gno. WortTHINGTON, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
ARTHUR L. WILLIAMS, Bp. Coadj. 
Convocation at Blair—Difficulties Surmounted at 

Lincoln. 


THE MEETING of the Diocesan Convocation 
was held in St. Mary’s Church, Blair (Rev. 
A. T. Young, rector), on the 19th, 20th, and 
21st of Nov. On the opening night there was 
a service with an address by Bishop Williams 
on the subject of Lay Help in Church Teach- 
ing. Christianity, he said, is not the result 
of intuitive knowledge. It comes with definite 
instruction. It is the completed revelation 
of God having its corporate existence in the 
Church, which embodies, witnesses, preserves, 
proclaims, and hands on this revelation. In 
this work the laity has an important part 
and duty which it should recognize. 

Among the papers of the next two days 
were included the following: Some of the 
Supposed Difficulties of Holy Scripture, by 
the Rev. John Williams; A Criticism of the 
Sunday School as an Institution and some of 
its Methods, by the Rev. D. C. Pattee of 
Schuyler; Neglected Rubrics, by Dean Fair of 
Omaha; The Layman’s Duty to the Church, 
by the Rey. Chas. H. Young; The Reforma- 
tion, by the Rev. H. Percy Silver; Mission- 
ary Work, by Bishop Graves of Laramie; The 
Comprehensiveness of the Church, by the Rev. 
J.C. 8. Weills of Norfolk; and Church Music, 
by the Rev. Samuel Mills of Ashland. At the 
closing service there was an address by Dean 
Cope of Laramie on Some Supposed Objec- 
tions to the Episcopal Church. There was 
also a very enjoyable reception on the last 
afternoon at the residence of Mrs. Castetter, 
the Convocation closing on Tuesday morning 
with an early celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion. The Convocation will meet next 
year in Norfolk. 


THE Crozier gives the following account of 
the somewhat up-hill progress made by the 
diocesan authorities in removing St. Andrew’s 
chapel, Lincoln, from its present location at 
Washington and Eighth streets to the north 
side of the city where it is to be re-named as 
St. Luke’s: “This church reports progress. 
It is being moved from one part of the city 
to the other, and has been for the past few 
months. It has been hindered in many ways; 
the owner of the land on which it stood did 
not want to part with it and threatened suit; 
the contractor who agreed to move it, put it 
on jacks, cracked the wall, and failed; light- 
ning struck the new foundation and injured 
it; but still it is moving on. The Rey. John 
Leach Porter of Dansville, N. Y., has con- 
sented to take hold of this work as soon as 
things are in readiness to commence.” 


NEW JERSEY. 


JOHN ScARBOROUGH, D.D., Bishop. 


Advent Offerings—Corner Stone at Atlantic 
City —Anniversary at Camden. 


Issuine his annual appeal for an Advent 
offering from the Sunday Schools in aid of 
mission work in the Diocese, the Bishop states 
that last year he received $644.80 to be dis- 
bursed at his discretion. Accompanying the 
appeal is a statement of the distribution 
made of this amount among several weak 
missions, and the Bishop notes with gratifica- 
tion that every year the number of contribut- 
ing schools grows larger. He concludes say- 
ing, “I ask your help this year again, and 
without naming any special work as the 
recipient of your generous gift, I ask you to 
trust me as your almoner.” 


THE CORNER-STONE of the new parish house 
of the Church of the Ascension, Atlantic City, 
was laid on Tuesday, November 20th, by the 
Bishop with appropriate ceremonies. The 
structure-will cost: about $40,000. A Con- 
firmation was afterwards held, when the rec- 
tor, the Rev. John H. Townsend, presented 
several candidates. 
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and Hymnals: 


Write for catalogue. 


No. 1030. Price $1.25. 


NELSON’S, Prayer Books 
| and Hymnals. 


Many new and attractive styles in Khaki Calf and other 
fine bindings have been added to our exquisite lines, which 
are printed on fine white and celebrated India paper. 


THE LIVING CHURCH says of the workmanship of these Prayers 
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THOMAS ‘NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 
37-41 East 18th Street, New York. 


JUST OUT. 


The Path of Life. 


By Rev. GkEorcE Hopcets, D.D. A new 
volume of Sermons uniform with ‘‘Chris- 
tianity Between Sundays.’ 16mo,cloth, 
$1.00. 


This is the fifth of the series of Dean Hodges’s. 


uncommonly popular sermons. 


Present Day Problems of 
Christian Thought. 


By Rev. Dr. RanpoLpH H.McKim. 12mo, | 


cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


Dr. McKim discusses intelligently and thor- 
oughly twelve problems of deep interest to all 
thinking Churchmen. 


Essays, Practical and Specu- 
lative. 
By Rev. S. D. McConneELt, D.D. 


cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


First edition nearly exhausted. 

The Literary World says: ‘Dr. McConnell’s 
views are as independent as shooting stars, and often 
quite as brilliant, not to say dazzling. 


The Church Calendar for 
1901. 


Formerly issued by the Church Pub. Co., 
Boston, is now published by Mr. Whit- 
taker. 50 cents. 


It is the most artistic lectionary and vestry- 
room calendar now published. 


8yvo, 


For sale by all Booksellers. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 


2 and 3 Bible House, New York. 


Sunday School 
Christmas Service. 


The Young Churchman Co. makes three 
different Services for the use of Sunday 
Schools at Christmas. The Service is com- 
piled from the Prayer Book, and each con- 
tains five bright carols. 

Samples sent when desired. Price, at the 
rate of One Dollar per hundred copies, post- 
paid. 


Published by 
THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CoO., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE MIDGET JUVENILES. 


Dainty Little Books for Dainty Little People, 
Tiny Volumes in Leather Binding, 


Price, 50c per Vol. Each Volume in a Box, 

THE ENCHANTED DOLL. By MARK LEMON. 
With illustrations by Richard Doyle. 

THE STORY WITHOUT AN END. By FRIED- 
RICH WILHELMCAROVS. Toldin English bv Sarah 
Austin. With illustrations by Aimee G. Clifford. 

FAVOURITE FABLES FOR TINY TROTS. 

With illustrations by A. S. Wilkinson 

SONGS OF INNOCENCE. By WILLIAM BLAKE. 
With illustrations by Celia Levetus. 

THE SEVEN CHAMPIONS OF CHRISTENDOM, 

With illustrations by A. G. Walker, Sculptor. 


Ey & J, B. YOUNG & C0.,7 & OW. Leib Sirest, 


New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


_A NEW AND POPULAR EDITION OF 


CHURCH HISteOiey 


of the First Seven Centuries to the close of the Sixth 
General Council. 
By MILO MAHAN, D.D., 
with an Introducti n by Taomas RicuEy, M.A.,D.D., 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the General . 
Theological Seminary, New York. 12mo, cloth, 632 
pages, 8200. : ; 
HELPS TOWARD BELIEF IN THE 
CHRISTIAN FAITH. : 
By the Rev. C. G: GrirFInHOoFE, M.A. With a 
Preface by the Most Rey. the Lorp ARCHBISHOP OF 
ABMAGH. 12mo0, cloth, $1.25. ° 


[Deals with some current di, ees in & convincing 


manner 


THY KINGDOM COME, 
A New Volume of Sermons by the Rey. T. Luoyp 
WILLIAMS, 6.A. 12mo, cloth, 200 pages, $1.25. 


May be obtained from any bookseller, or from 


E. & J, B, YOUNG & C0.,7*"Nawxore 
FOR 1901. 


The 
Living 
Church 
Quarterly 


Containing an Almanac 
and Kalendar for 1901. 


READY AT ADVENT. 


Churchmen generally are informed as to 
the usual contents of this invaluable Al- 
manac. In it is gathered the year’s record 
of the Church in all its phases. The General, 
Diocesan, and Parochial matter is invariably 
corrected up to the last moment of issue,. 

The special feature for 1901 will be a 
Symposium on 


THE NAME OF THE CHURCH: 
Shall it be Corrected? 


Those who will participate in the discus- 
sion comprise representative Bishops and 
members of General Convention, both Clerical 
and Lay, of all schools of thought and every 
section of the Church. It is not an attempt 
to “count noses” but to learn what is the 
general sentiment on the subject. 

Portraits and biographical sketches of the 
Bishops consecrated during the past year. 

The Almanac number alone consists of 
some 400 pages; followed by the Clergy List 
corrected quarterly during the year without 
further charge. 


25 Cents 50 Cents 
When bound in With the Almanac 
paper issue in cloth, 


Published by THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE FOURTH ANNIVERSARY of the opening 
of the new St. Stephen’s Church, Camden, 
was celebrated on November 22nd, when ad- 
dresses were made by several clergymen, for- 
merly associated with the mission work of 
St. Paul’s Church, the mother-parish. The 
addition to the chapel is in progress, and the 
prospects of St. Stephen’s are very encourag- 
ing. 


OHIO, 
WM. A. LronarpD, D.D., Bishop. 


Work among Chinese Women—East Liverpool. 


THE‘ LATE visit to Toledo of Dr. Mary 
Gates, head of St. Luke’s Hospital, Shanghai, 
China, has aroused much interest here. At a 
reception given to her by the members of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, she made a most effective 
address. All hearts were touched as she 
described.the wretched condition of the Chin- 
ese women. She says she never saw one that 
was happy. What with bandaged feet, and 
slavery to husband, father, brother, son, and 
mother-in-law, what~-with ignorance, and 
superstition, confinement to the house, pov- 
erty and disease, the condition of the Chinese 
woman is lower than that of the lowest in 
Christian lands. Mrs. Gates described her 
little hospital as destitute of more modern 
conveniences, as old and in need of repair, as 
being at best quite too small for the 12,000 
patients treated there annually, and that 
without any expense to the Missionary Board. 

The earnings of the hospital suffice for its 
current support; but not for securing a 
proper building. For this she now asks 
$10,000 and no doubt this amount can be 
raised, 

The Doctor told of one woman patient who 
died, because her mother-in-law refused to 
permit a surgical operation. The husband 
was willing but bowed to the decision of the 
mother-in-law as the supreme authority in 
the home. Another patient was a little child. 
The Doctor found the child in bed, with a 
ehicken tied down over its breast, and its bill 
in the child’s mouth, as the parents thought 
the bird would thus be forced to suck the 
disease out of the patient. The Doctor is to 
return to Toledo on her way to China and 
bring her store of curios to have a money 
making exhibition. 


A PIPE ORGAN is to be given to St. Steph- 
en’s Church, East Liverpool, by Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, at a cost of $6,000. The new church 
is rapidly nearing completion and will be 
dedicated on Christmas Day. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
O. W. Wurraker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Anniversary at the Italian Mission—Death of 
David’ Howard—Daughters of the King— 
Home for Crippled Children—Memorial of 
Mr. Biddle —St. Clement’s Anniversary — 
Death of Benj. G. Godfrey. 


THE EIGHTEENTH ANNIVERSARY of the 
Ttalian mission Church, L’Emmanuello, Phila- 
delphia, was celebrated by that congregation 
on Sunday, 18th ult. The pretty chapel was 
crowded to the doors with a large assemblage, 
composed of nearly all the Italian Church 
people of the city. At the morning service, 
the rector, Rev. Michele Zara preached an 
appropriate sermon in Italian; and in the 
evening, the Rev. Dr. Charles S. Olmstead de- 
livered an address in English. 

At the close, of Dr. Olmstead’s address, 
there wasa special song service, in which the 


Italian children sang a number of hymns in. 


their native tongue. 


On Sunpay, 18th ult., announcement was 


made at St. Philip’s Church, West Philadel- 


phia, that on the Lord’s Day following, a new 
idea would be adopted in the teaching of th: 
younger members of the Sunday School. As 


outlined by the rector, Rev. Clarence W. Bisp-: 


hham, it is proposed to utilize the successful 
Kindergarten. methods in imparting a knowl- 


The Living Church. 
The Value of Charcoal. 


FEW PEOPLE KNOW HOW USEFUL IT IS IN PRE- 
SERVING HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is 
the safest and most efficient disinfectant and 
purifier in nature, but few realize its value 
when taken into the human system for the 
same cleansing purpose. 

Chareoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better, it is not a drug at all, 
but simply absorbs the gases and impurities 
always present in the stomach and intestines 
and carries them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smok- 
ing, drinking or after eating onions and 
other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently safe 
cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which col- 
lect in the stomach and bowels; it disinfects 
the mouth and throat from the poison of 
catarrh., 

All druggist sell charcoal in one form or 
another, but probably the best charcoal and 
the most for the money is in Stuart’s Absorb- 
ent Lozenges; they are composed of the finest 
powdered Willow charcoal, and other harm- 
less antiseptics in tablet form or rather in 
the form of large, pleasant-tasting lozenges, 
the charcoal being mixed with honey. 


The daily use of these lozenges will soon , 


tell in a much improved condition of the gen- 
eral health, better complexion, sweeter breath 
and purer blood, and the beauty of it is, that 
no possible harm can result from their con- 
tinued use, but on the contrary great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: “I advise Stuart’s 
Absorbent Lozenges to all patients suffering 
from gas in stomach and bowels, and to clear 
the complexion and purify the breath, mouth 
and throat; I also believe the liver is greatly 
benefited by the daily use of them; they cost 
but twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent prepara- 
tion, yet I believe I get more and better char- 
coal in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges than in 
any of the ordinary charcoal tablets.” 
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Educational. 


'0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0 
The General Theological Seminary, 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORE. 
The Academic: Year began on Wednesday 
in the September Ember Week. 
Special Students admitted and a Graduate course 
for graduates of other Theological Seminaries. 


Bene aria A for ears and other par- 
culars can be had from The VeryRey.E.A.HOFF- 
MAN, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Dean. 


00-0-0-0-0-0: 


KL 


GRAFTON HALL, School for Young Ladies, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


College Preparatory, and Graduate Courses. 
cial advantages in Languages, Music and Art. 

Modern Equipment.—Individual Rooms. 

Refers to Rt. Rev. C. C. Grafton, S.T.D., Bishop of 
Fond du Lac; Rt. Rev. G. Mott Williams, D.D., Bish- 
op of Marquette; Rt. Rev. D. S. Tuttle, D.D., Bishop 
of Missouri. Rt. Rev. Davis Sessums, D.D., Bishop of 
Lousiana; Rev. D. Parker Morgan, D.D., New York; 
Gen’l. E. S. Bragg, Fond du Lac. Address: 


REV. B. TALBOT ROGERS, M.A., 
Warden. 


Spe- 


Ihe Cambridge School 
° Familiarly called 
For Girls “The Gilman School’’ 


Pleasant home life, trained tecahers, small classes, 
varied courses, complete laboratories, healthful sur- 
roundings, ample playgrounds, highest ideals. The 
Manual describes the school, Introduction required. 


ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


KEMPER HALL, Kenosha, Wis. 

A School for Girls, under the care of the Sisters of 
St. Mary. The Thirtieth Year begins September 24, 
1900. References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., 
Milwaukee; Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; 
Rt. Rev. Geo, F. Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; David 
B. Lyman, Esq., Chicago; W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chi- 
cago. Address THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


WATERMAN HALL, 


The Chicago Diocesan School for Girls, Syca- 
more, Illinois. 
Twelfth Academic year began Sept. 19, 1900. The 
Rt. Rev. Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C L., President 
of, and the Rt. Rev. Chas. P. Anderson, D.D.,a mem- 
ber of, the Board of Trustees. 
Address the REv. B, F. FLEETWOOD, D.D., Rector. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, Knoxville, Ill, 


Now in its Thirty-third Year. 
Prominent Families in many States, during a third 
of a century, have been patrons of this Institution. 
Students are received at any time when there is a 
vacancy. Escort is furnished from Chicago without 
charge. Address, 
REy. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


RACINE COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


“The schoo] that makes manly boys.’”” Graduates 
enter any university. Diploma admits to Univer- 
sities of Michigan and Wisconsin. Address, 

Rey. H, D. RoBiyson, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


WINDSOR HALL, Waban, Mass. 


The school for girls offers the valuable combina- 
tion of country life and Boston advantages. Address 
MISS ANNA M. GOODNOW. 


ST. HELEN’S HALL. 

A Boarding and Day School for Girls. Will reopen 
Sept. 17th. For circular address MISS ELEANOR 
TEBBETTS, Ph.D., Principal, Portland, Oregon. 


Miss C. E. MASON’S School for Girls. 


The Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. Gradu- 
ating and Special courses. Prepares for College. Send 
for illustrated Catalogue. Miss C, E, Mason, LL.M., Prin, 


IMPORTANT TO GHURGH GUILDS. 

A sheet of twelve useful Ecclesiastical Designs fur- 
nished for one dollar. Address, enclosing two-cent 
stamp to SISTER THERESA, 

St. Margaret’s School of Embroidery, 
31 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 
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edge of sacred things to the little children. 
Hereafter the infant class will be conducted 
much on the same lines-as-a religous kinder- 
garten. The first effort will be to make the 
teachings interesting to the children. Hymns 
suitable for the small scholars, and exercises 
of an instructive character will be the chief 
features of the new idea. Pictures and dia- 
grams of a character calculated to hold the 
interest of juvenile minds will be used to im- 
part instruction. 


THERE WAS a special missionary meeting 
held on Sunday evening, 18th ult., at the 
Church of the Nativity, Philadelphia (Rev. 
L. Caley, rector), where the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Nelson, Bishop of Georgia, preached the ser- 
mon. 


THERE WERE laid to rest in Fernwood 
cemetery, on Saturday afternoon, 17th ult., 
the mortal remains of David Howard, the old- 
est “rigger” in the country, and the only one 
deemed competent by the Navy department to 
rig the “New Ivronsides,” the first regular 
iron-clad ship ever constructed, and which 
made such a glorious record during the Civil 
War. The Rev. Lyman P. Powell, rector of 
St. John Evangelist’s Church, Lansdowne, 
officiated both in the church and at the grave. 
Mr. Howard was 81 years of age, and leaves 
two sons surviving him, one of whom contin- 
ues in his father’s business, and the other is 
the Rev. David Howard, rector of White- 
marsh parish, Diocese of Easton. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the local assem- 
bly of the Daughters of the King of the Dio- 
cese was held on Tuesday afternoon, 20th ult., 
in Christ Church parish house, Germantown, 
the president, Mrs. John Moncure in the 
chair. The session was opened with a brief 
devotional service conducted by the Rey. C. 
H. Arndt, rector of the church, who also de- 
livered an address of welcome to the 47 dele- 
gates, who represented 16 parishes. Mrs. 
Moncure, who was a representative to the 
National Council held in October at Pitts- 
burgh, read the proceedings of that conven- 
tion. The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Mrs. John Mon- 
eure, of St. John Evangelist’s, Philadelphia ; 
Vice-president, Mrs. M. E. Stockton, of the 
Incarnation, Philadelphia; Secretary, Mrs. 
Joseph Woods, of St. Andrew’s, Yardleyville; 
Treasurer, Miss C. M. Lovaire, of St. John 
Evangelist’s. In the evening, a public meet- 
ing was held in the church, the rector pre- 
siding. Addresses on the work of the Order 
were made by the Rev. Drs. Henry Anstice 
and ‘John B. Falkner. 


THE 18TH ANNIVERSARY of the Home of 
the Merciful Saviour for Crippled Children 
was observed on Tuesday morning, 20th ult., 
by a service in the chapel of the institution, 
West Philadelphia. The altar was hand- 
somely decorated with roses and chrysanthe- 
mums. The children occupied the front sit- 
tings, the girls wearing neat white caps and 
aprons. The service was conducted by the 
chaplain, Rev. R. F. Innes, assisted by the 
Rev. Dr. W. B. Bodine. Addresses were made 
by Bishop Whitaker and the Rey. Dr. Floyd 
W. Tomkins. During the past year the 
grounds of the institution have been greatly 
improved. There are at present 55 children 
in the Home, which is principally supported 
by voluntary contributions. 


Sr. Tmrorny’s Workingmen’s Club and 
Institute, connected with St. Timothy’s 
Church, Roxborough, celebrated its 27th an- 
niversary on Tuesday evening, 20th ult., in 
Institute Hall, Wissahickon. The Rey. R. E. 
Dennison, president, and rector of St. Timo- 
thy’s acted as chairman; and addresses were 
made by Messrs. James Christie, J. Vaughan 
Merrick, and others. 


AN ADDRESS on the life and services of ‘the 
late James S. Biddle was delivered on Tues- 
day evening, 20th ult., before the Church 
Club in the assembly room of the Church 
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House, Philadelphia, by Francis A. Lewis, 
Esq., an intimate friend of Mr. Biddle. In 
his address, Mr. Lewis gave a short biograph- 
ical sketch of the professional and business 
career of Mr. Biddle, beginning with his, ap- 
pointment as lieutenant in the Navy, .in 1846, 
and extending down to his retirement from 
the Presidency of the Shamokin Valley R. R. 
Co. in 1863. Mr. Lewis’ address, however, 
had particular reference to the character of 
Mr. Biddle. He instanced him as the type 
of a public man which is rarely to be met 
with at the present day, in local politics at 
least. As a Churchman the speaker described 
Mr. Biddle as courageous, sincere, persistent 
in what he believed to be right, but at all 
times abounding in charity and courtesy for 
his opponents. 

Mr. George C. Thomas, president of the 
Club, read a letter of regret from the Rey. Dr. 
Morgan Dix, rector of Trinity parish, New 
York, who was expected to say a few words 
at the conclusion of the address. Dr. Dix 
expressed his regret at his inability to be 
present, and incidentally paid a very high 
tribute to the character of Mr. Biddle, whom 
he described as “a good and noble man.” 


THE 44TH ANNIVERSARY of the dedication 
of St. Clement’s Church, Philadelphia (Rey. 
G. H. Moffett, rector), and its patronal festi- 
val, was celebrated on Friday, 23d ult., with 
all the grandeur and solemnity of‘ the 


St. Clement occurring this year on Friday— 
a fast day—Bishop Whitaker granted a dis- 
pensation, allowing services of a festal char- 
acter. There were celebrations of the Holy 
Eucharist at 6, 7, and 8 a. m.; and a solemy 
high celebration was sung at 11 a. m., pre- 
ceded by a solemn procession, the Rey. A. 
W. Doran as celebrant, assisted by the Rey. 
C. C. Quin, gospeller, and the Rey. F. D. 
Ward, epistoler. The music, rendered by 
the large vested choir of men and boys, was 
Mozart’s beautiful Mass No. 1 in C. After 
the singing of the Credo, letters were read 
from the Bishop of the Diocese and from the 
Rey. O. S. Prescott, a former rector of the 
parish. The sermon was preached by the Rey- 
Dr. George C. Houghton, rector of the Trans- 
figuration, New York City, from the text: 
“As many as received Him, to them gave He 
power to become the sons of God” (St. John 
i. 12). The parish tea was held in the parish 
house on Saturday, 24th ult. 


Mr. BENJAMIN G. GoDFREY, who for 30 
years prior to 1898 was Treasurer of the 
Diocese of Pennsylvania, entered into life 
eternal on Friday morning, 23d ult., after a 
week’s illness of pneumonia, in the 79th year 
of his age. Mr. Godfrey, who was a lineal 
descendant of Roger Williams, was born in 
Providence, R. I., whence, in 1845, he removed 
to Philadelphia, and for a number of years 
was a prominent and successful merchant. 


Church’s ritual. The (black letter) feast of | In 1872, he retired from mercantile pursuits, 


Vocalion 


“One of the most important inventions in the musical 
world of the nineteenth century.’’—WmM. E. GLADSTONE 


HE VOCALION is practi- 
cally a condensed pipe-or- 


gan, built entirely on pipe- 


organ principles, applied by a 
special patented system. It costs 
half the usual pipe-organ price 
and less than half the expense of 
maintenance. 


Its tones are remarkable for 
their pureness and delicacy. 


Catalogue G, fully descriptive, with illustra- 
tions and specifications, on request. 


The Vocalion Organ CGompany, 


156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Dec. 1, 1900 


and ever since had devoted his energies to 
religious and charitalile, work. He was the 
oldest member of the Board of Managers of 
the Episcopal Hospital and a liberal con- 
tributor to that institution. At one time he 
was connected with the Seamen’s Mission, 
and had been for many years treasurer of the 
Pennsylvania Bible Society. While the late 
Bishop Stevens was rector of St. Andrew’s 
Chureh, Philadelphia, Mr. Godfrey was a 
member of that parish and a teacher in its 
Sunday School. He was identified with the 
founding of Christ Church, Germantown, and 
also with Calvary Church in the same suburb; 
and was instrumental in securing the Rev. Dr. 
J. De W. Perry as rector of the latter. Dur- 
ing the rectorship of the late Bishop Brooks, 
Mr. Godfrey transferred his membership to 
Holy Trinity Church, Philadelphia, retaining 
his connection with that parish until his 
death. 


PITTSBURGH. 


CorTLANDT WHITEHHAD, D.D., Bishop. 
Semi-centennial at Clearfield. 


Sr. Anprew’s CHurcH of Clearfield (the 
Rev. Wm. A. Henderson, rector), on Novem- 
ber 19th and 20th celebrated its fiftieth anni- 
versary. On the evening of the first day 
Confirmation services were held. A singular 
feature of this class is that of the eight per- 
sons of which it was made up, not one was 
born under Church influence. The Bishop’s 
sermon was an explanation of the Lambeth 
and Chicago “Quadrilateral.” It was a denial 
of the popular idea that the Church of Eng- 
land and America desires unity only by ab- 
sorption. Historical papers of a reminiscent 
character were read from Mr. L. J. Crans and 
Mrs. J. W. Smith, the two persons now living 
who were adults when the parish was organ- 
ized. A paper concisely covering the entire 
period of parish life, prepared and read by 
Mr. Clement W. Smith, Senior Warden was 
the chief historical feature of the evening. 
Special music was rendered by a mixed vested 
choir. A reception was given to the Bishop 
and other visiting clergy. 

There was a celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion on Tuesday morning, with the Bishop 
as celebrant. The Rev. Frank S. Spalding of 
Erie, Pa., preached on Individual Influence. 
He contended that the spirit of over-organiza- 
tion, while having its dangers, after all gave 
unusual opportunity for the one to influence 
the many for good. 

Dr. Alexander McLeod, afterward a chap- 
lain in the U. S. Army, was the first rector. 
Several of his daughters are communicants 
of the parish. 


VERMONT. 
A. C. A. Hat, D.D., Bishop. 


Woman’s Auxiliary at Bennington. 

Tur Woman’s AUXILIARY, in session at 
Bennington, had the pleasure and profit of 
attending a quiet day conducted by the 
Bishop of Kyoto, and in the evening the 
Bishop of the Diocese preached on the sub- 
ject of Missions. On the second day both 
Bishop Partridge and Bishop Nelson of 
Georgia, as well as Mrs. Chapman, wife of an 
Alaskan missionary, made missionary ad- 
dresses. 


WASHINGTON. 
H. Y. Sarrpriurn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Woman’s Auxiliary—Missionary Loan Exhibit— 

City Notes. 

A SPECIAL MpnTING of the Washington 
Branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary was held 
November 19th, in St. John’s parish hall, in 
order that the members might meet the Rev. 
Dr. Lloyd, Secretary of the Board of Man- 
agers. Missionary hymns were sung, and the 
Rev. Dr. Mackay-Smith, rector of St. John’s, 
opened the meeting with prayer.: Several of 


the clergy were present and a goodly repre- 


sentation of the various parish branches of 


The Living Church. 


the Auxiliary.. The Rey. Dr. Lloyd gave an 
interesting address, in which he spoke of the 
power of woman’s influence in the world and 
in the Church, and appealed to the women of 
the Auxiliary to assist in creating a healthy 
public sentiment in regard to the mission of 
the Church of Christ, and not to allow the 
great missionary cause to be slighted or held 
in contempt without a protest. He thought 
much of the apathy in regard to the work to 
be due to ignorance of it, and urged that the 
Spwrit of Missions, a very interesting maga- 
zine, should be in every family. At the con- 
clusion of the address, the Rev. Dr. Mackay- 
Smith requested the President of the Wo- 
man’s Auxiliary to appoint two ladies to 
receive subscriptions to the Spirit of Mis- 
sions, and many of those present became sub- 
scribers. 


ABOUT THE END of January there will be 
held in Washington, probably in Trinity par- 
ish hall, a Missionary Loan Exhibition, simi- 
lar to those which have been held in New 
York and Philadelphia. The object is to in- 
terest and instruct the public in regard to the 
various mission fields. A committee has been 
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London Bibles 


For Christmas Presents 


The Young Scholar’s 
Illustrated Bible 


_ Legible type and 32 illustrations representing 
incidents referred to in the Bible, with letter-press 
descriptions of each plate, by W H RYLANDS, F.S.A., 
Secretary of the Society of Biblical Archeology. 


Prices from 75 cents to $2.00, 


New Long Primer 8vo 
Central Reference 
Teachers’ Bible 


Printed from the handsomest set of Bible Pp ates 


yet produced. New type, specially cast. Portable 
as to size. Popular in price.. Up to date. Several 
Editions. A variety of bindings. 


Prices from $1.50 to $6.00. 
Illustrated price-list mailed free on application 


E.& J.B. YOUNG & CO., 


7 and 9 West 18th Street, New York 


A REMARKABLE INVENTION 


BY AN OHIOAN. 


; A prominent business man of Cincinnati has 
invented a new Vapor Bath Cabinet that has 
proven a blessing to every man, woman and 
child who has used it; and as many of our read- 
ers may not know of its real comfort and bless- 
ings, we illustrate it in this issue. 

This Cabinet is an air-tight, rubber-walled 
room, in which one comfortably rests on a chair, 
and, with only the head outside, enjoys all the 


OPEN—RwADY For USB. 


cleansing, curative, beautifying and invigorating 
effects of the famous Turkish Bath, Hot Vapor 
or Medicated Bath at home, for 3 cents each, 
with no possibility of taking cold or in ‘any way 
weakening the system. 

These baths have truly marvelous powers, far 
superior to soap and water; celebrated for pro- 
ducing glowing faces, fair skin, bright eyes, 
elastic figures and perfect health to all men and 
women who make them a weekly habit, and this 
invention brings them within the reach of the 
poorest person in the country. 

Clouds of hot vapor or medicated vapor sur- 
round the entire body, opening the millions of 
sweat-pores, causing profuse perspiration, draw- 
ing out of the system all the impure salts, acids 
and poisonous matter of the blood, which,» if 
retained, overwork the heart, kidneys, lungs and 
skin, causing colds, fevers, disease, debility and 
sluggishness. 

Astonishing is the improvement in_ health, 
feeling and complexion by the use of this Cab- 
inet, and it seems to us that the long-sought-for 
method of securing a clear skin, a good com- 
plexion, of retaining good health, curing and 
preventing disease without drugs, has certainly 
been found. 

The makers inform the writer that more than 
600,000 of these Cabinets have been sold, and 
showed letters from thousands of users who 
speak of this Cabinet as giving perfect satisfac- 
tion. 

A. B. Stockham, M.D., of Chicago, editor of 
“Nokology,’? recommends it highly, as also does 
Congressman John J. Lentz, Hon. Chauncey M. 
Depew. Rev. C. M. Keith, editor ‘Holiness Ad- 
voeate”; Mrs. Senator Douglas, Rev. James 
Thoms, Ph.D., pastor First Baptist Church, Cen- 
terville, Mich.; Rey. J. C. Richardson, Roxbury, 
Mass. : Rev. C. Roernaes, Hverett, Kansas: 
John T. Brown, editor ‘Christian Guide,” and 
thousands of others. 

Tra L. Gleason, prominent citizen of Hutch- 
inson, cured himself of rheumatism and’ his 
friends of colds, pneumonia, fevers, grippe, blood, 
skin and kidney diseases, and made $2,500 selling 


this Cabinet in a little more than 12 months. 
Mrs. Anna Woodrum, of Thurman, Iowa, affict- 
ed 10 years, was promptly cured of nervous pros- 
tration, stomach and female troubles, after med- 
icines and doctors failed. She recommends it to 
every woman as a God-sent blessing. O. C. 
Smith, of Mt. Healthy, Ohio, was cured of bad 
case of catarrh and asthma, and says: “It was 
worth $1,000 to me. Haye sold several hundred 
cabinets ; every one delighted.” O. P. Freeman, 
an aged railroad man, afflicted 17 years, unable 
at times to walk, was cured of kidney troubles, 
piles and rheumatism. Thousands of others 
write praising this Cabinet, so there is abso- 
lutely no doubt of it being a device that every 
reader of our paper should have in their homes. 

This invention is known as the new 1903 
style, Quaker Folding Vapor Bath Cabinet, and 
after investigation we can say that it is well, 
durably and handsomely made of best material 
throughout, has all the latest improvements, will 
last a lifetime, and is so simple to operate that 
even a child could do it safely. It folds flat in 
one inch space when not in use; can be easily 
carried; weighs but 10 pounds. ; 


IT IS IMPORTANT TO KNOW 


that the makers guarantee results and assert 
positively (as do thousands of users) that this 
Cabinet will clear the skin, purify and enrich 


the blood, cure nervousness, weakness, that 
we 9 “tired feeling,” and the 
In Operation. worst forms of rheuma- 


tism. (They offer $50.00 
reward for a case not re- 
lieved. ) Cures Women’s 
Troubles, Neuralgia, Mala- 
ria, Sleeplessness, Gout, 
Sciatica, Headaches, Piles, 
Dropsy, Liver, Kidney and 
Nervous ‘Troubles and 
Blood Diseases. 

It cures the worst Cold 
in one night and breaks 


up all symptoms of La 
Grippe, Fevers, Pneumo- 
nia, Bronchitis, Tonsilitis, 


and is really a household 
5 necessity, a blessing to 

every family. To please 
the ladies a Head and Face Steaming Attach- 
ment is furnished if desired, which clears the 
skin, beautifies the complexion, removes pimples, 
blackheads, eruptions, and is a sure cure for 
skin diseases, Catarrh and Asthma. 


ALL OUR READERS SHOULD 


have one of these remarkable Cabinets in their 
ome. 

Don’t fail to write to-day to the World Mfg. 
Co., 2569 World Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, who 
are the onty makers, for full information, valu- 
able booklet and testimonials sent free, or, bet- 
ter still, order a Cabinet. The price is wonder- 
fully low, only $5.00 for Cabinet complete, with 


stove for heating, formulas and plain directions. 
Head Steamer, $1.00 extra. You won’t be dis- 
appointed, as the makers guarantee every Cab- 
inet, and will refund your money, after 30 days’ 
use if not just as represented. We know them 
to be perfectly reliable, capital $100,000.00, and 
to ship properly upon receipt of your remittance. 
Don’t fail to send for booklet any way. 


$100 MONTHLY AND EXPENSES. 


This Cabinet is a wonderful seller for agents, 
and the firm offers excellent inducements to both 
men and women upon request. 

Millions of homes have no bathing facilities, 
so this is an excellent chance for our readers. - 
To our knowledge many are making $100 to $200 
per month and expenses. Write them to-day. 
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’ appointed by the diocesan branch of the Wo- 
man’s Auxiliary, and is actively at work, pre- 
paring for the exhibition. 


Dr. Gauw’s Cantata, “The Holy City,” 
was given at the Pro-Cathedral, November 
20th, under the direction of Mr. Ernest 5S. 
Winchester, organist and choirmaster. The 
regular choir of the Pro-Cathedral was as- 
sisted by a supplementary chorus from St. 
Katherine’s choir, by well-known soloists, and 
by a sextette of instruments from the Marine 
Band.: The rendition was excellent, and wa: 
enjoyed by a large assemblage. 


At THE Church of the Ascension the large 
Sunday School room has been lately improved 
by the laying of an entire new floor. This 
was paid for by the efforts of the young peo- 
ple connected with the Sunday School. 


WEST MISSOURI. 
Hh. R. Atwiiu, D.D., Bishop. 


. Woman’s Auxiliary—Progress at St. Mary’s. 


Tur November meeting of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary to the Board of Missions was well 
attended Noy. 15th in Trinity Church, Kan- 
sas City. The Holy Communion was cele- 
brated by the Bishop, assisted by the rector of 
the parish and the Archdeacon. The sermon 
was preached by the Ven. Archdeacon Mac- 
Kinnon. Reports show West Missouri Branch 
to rank about fourth in the United States. 

Upon the resignation of the Corresponding 
Secretary, Mrs. C. T. Poindexter, Mrs. S. P. 
Allen was elected to fill the vacancy. 


A MARK OF PROGRESS at St. Mary’s Church, 
Kansas City (Rev. J. Stewart-Smith, rector), 
has been made in increasing the rector’s sal- 
ary from $1,200 to $1,500. A circular letter 
has been sent to the parishioners requesting 
increased pledges for the parish expenses, and 
it is pleasant to know that it has met with 
a cordial response. 


WESTERN NEW YORK, 
Wo. D. Waker, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 


Death of Rev. Wm. O. Jarvis— Addition to | 


Church Home at Rochester, 


THE DEATH of the Rev. Wm. Oscar Jarvis, 
one of the senior priests of the Diocese, oc- 
curred at his home in Buffalo on Nov. 20th, 
at the age of 78 years. Mr. Jarvis was or- 
dained to the diaconate in 1849 and to the 
priesthood in 1850, both by Bishop Brownell 
of Connecticut. His first ministerial work 
was at Bridgewater, Conn., after which he 
had charges successively at: Duanesburg, N. 
Y., Niagara Falls, N. Y., Buffalo, Stockport, 
N. Y., St. Louis, Mo., Fredonia, Batavia, 
Brooklyn, and- Rensselaerville, New York. 
He resigned the latter charge in 1881, since 
which time he has lived a retired life. The 
Rev. Wm. O. Jarvis, Jr., rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Westfield, N. J., is a surviving son. 


A NEW WING is to be added to the Church 
Home at Rochester at a cost of some $10,000, 
of which $6,000 has already been subscribed. 
The wing*will be erected on the south, with 
a large basement, a chapel on the main floor, 
and the second floor divided into seven or 
eight rooms for the accommodation of in- 
mates. A two-story porch will be constructed 
in the rear. 


CANADA, 
News of the Dioceses, 
Diocese of Toronto. 


A SPECIAL FORM of prayer was issued by 
the Bishop to be used at the thanksgiving 
services for the return of Canadian soldiers 
from South Africa. Many of the city 
churches in Toronto held special services for 
this purpose, Nov. 11th. 


THE annual meeting of the Sunday School 
Association of the Diocese, for the election of 
officers and other business, will be held Jan. 
21st in Holy Trinity school-house, Toronto. 


The Viving Church. 


40 YEARS 
Tah 
WORLDS 

Bh FAVORITE 


~ 


Borpven's Condensed Mick Co., New York. 


Dec. 1, 1900 


SEND FOR 

“BABIES” 
A BOOK FOR 
MOTHERS 


Diocese of Quebec. 


A MEETING of the Central Board of the 
Church Society was held in Quebec Noy. 20th, 
the Bishop presiding. It has been decided by 
the building committee to postpone the erec- 
tion of the parsonage at Waterville until the 
spring. 


REFRESHING SLEEP, | 
Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


Taken just before retiring quiets the 
nerves, nourishes the tired and con- 
@ fused brain and induces refreshing sleep 
Genuine bears name HorsFrorp’s on wrapper. 


AMERICAS MOST POPULAR RAILWAY 


CHICAGO™KANSAS CITY, 
CHICAGO ~» ST.LOUIS, 
CHICAGO »» PEORIA, 
ST.LOUIS“ KANSAS CITY. 


®HROUGH PULLMAN SERVICE 
BETWEEN CHICAGO AND 


FP SPRINGS) Kt, DENVER. Colo, 
EXAS, FLORIDA, UTAH, 


; ALIFORNIA 4%» OREGON, 


IF YOU ARE CONTEMPLATING A TRIP, ANY POR- 
TION OF WHICH CAN BE MADE OVER THE CHICAGO 
& ALTON, IT WILL PAY YOU TO WRITE TO THE UNDER- 
SIGNED FOR RATES, MAPS, TIME-TABLES, ETC. 


Gro, J. CHARLTON, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


PETER MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL 


Odorless. Pure. 


Sceuas, SCHIEFFELIN & CO. New York 


Tasteless. 


How to Quit Tobacco. 


A new discovery odvrless and tasteless, that Ladies 
can give in voffeé or any kind of tood, quickly curing 
the patient without his knowledge. Anyone can have 
a free trial package by addressing Rogers Drug and 
Chemical Co,,1291Fiith and Race Sts., Cincinnati, Ono. 


WORGESTER CORSETS—Sold by leading deal- 
ers everywhere. Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 
Worcester Gorset Go. 

Worcester, Mass. Chicago, Jll. 


Awarded 

“GRAND PRIX” 
Paris Exposition 

1900 ; 


16 West 23d St. 
166 Broadway. 


New York: 


lyn: 504 Fulton 8t, 
etette 169 Tremont St. 
Philadelphia; 994 Chestnut St. 
Chicago: 74 State St. 


Write Well Wear Long 
Once Tried Always Used 


Select a pen suited to your handwriting 
from 12 different patterns, which will be sent 
by mail on receipt of 6 cents in postage stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO.. 349 Broadway, New York 


Electric Lighted 


Trains 


CHICAGO 
& NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


THE North-Western Limited Service, 

6.30 p. m. daily to St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, cannot be excelled and offers 
the best of everything. Any agent will 
give you information about it. Three 
other first class trains from Chicago also— 
g.00 a. m. Daylight Train, 10.00 p. m. 
Fast Mail and 10.15 p. m. Night Express. 

Ticket offices 212 Clark Street and 
Wells Street Station. 


WHAT BRINGS RELEASE FROM DIRT a 
and GREASE? WHY DON’T 
YOU KNOW? 


e 
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ARMY, by GEN. 
FRANCIS V. GREENE. 
Few invented stories 
of adventure contain more deeds 
of personal heroism or more in- 
cidents of thrilling interest than 
the actual history of the. career of 
the American Army during the hundred years of its 
existence. It is a story that has long needed telling, 
and a better narrator could hardly be found than 
General Greene, one of the army’s foremost representa- 
tives in military and civil life, and a writer of known 
brilliancy. The story will be covered in several arti- 
cles, and it will be richly illustrated 
by oh. C. -Yohn, Hs C. Christy, and 
others especially fitted -for the work. 


MRS. GILBERT’S 
STAGE REMINISCENCES. 
Mr. Daly, James Lewis and 
many other figures of yesterday 
appear in Mrs. Gilbert’s enter- 
taining pages, while of the older 
leaders of the stage there is a fund of anecdote. 
The articles are among the most vivacious and 
interesting of their kind, and will contain a 
wealth of illustrations. 


WALTER A. WYCKOFF, author of 


Mrs. A, H. Gilbert 


Reduced illustration from 
“ Russia of To-Day.” 


«¢ The Workers,’’ will have several new articles in the | 


same field, giving an account of ‘‘A Day With a 
Tramp,’’ ‘On an Iowa Farm’’ and other experi- 
ences. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT will, 
from time to time during 1901, contribute to 
Scribner's articles on public topics. 


| KATE DOUGLAS 
‘ WIGGIN, in ‘‘ The Diary of a 
™ Goose Girl,’’ has written the 
most. charming of her stories, 
and it will appear in Scrzbner’s 
in three parts, with very attrac- 
tive illustrations. 


NEW STORIES OF 
THE: AMATEUR 


W, A. Wyckoff 


by E. W. Hornung, of baffling ingenuity in plot and 
thrilling interest. 
duced to his many reader admirers in a wonder- 
ful succession of adventures and hair-breadth 
escapes. ‘The stories will be illustrated. 


SHORTER FICTION. ERNEST 
SETON-THOMPSON will contribute 
several of his charming animal stories, illus- 
trated by himself; there will also be short 
stories by Octave Thanet, Frank R. Stockton, 
mem) Henry James, Thomas Nelson 
Page, F. J. Stimson, Henry van Dyke, 
A. T. Quiller-Couch, and other well- 
known writers. 


Thompson 


& 


Seton-Thompson 


ovaees 


Reduced thlustr ation from 
“No Stnecure.”” 


CRACKSMAN, A new series of Cracksman stories, | 


| W. C. Brownell, and other distinguished writers, while 
The incomparable Raffles is reintro- | the Field of Art will continue to be the most important 


Gringo 
Drawn by Ernest Seton- 


The prospectus for 1901, a twenty-four 
printed in colors, will be sent free to any 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $3.00 A YEAR, POSTAGE PREPAID. 25 CTS A NUMBER 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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' RUSSIA OF TO- 
DAY, by HENRY 
NORMAN, M.P. 


This notable and timely 
series of articles, begun in October, 
will be continued. ‘They are the re- 
sult of a journey and investigations 
made especially on behalf of Sc7zb- 
ners, and Mr. Norman’s comments on present conditions 
in Russia and her probable future are made in the light 
of theJatest events. The many illustrations from the 
author’s photographs and other sources are a note- 
worthy feature of the articles. 


EVENTS IN CHINA AND THE EAS 
will be covered in articles by special 
correspondents. 


J. M. BARRIE’S NEW 
STORY. The magazine will 
later in the year make an im- 
portant announcement concern- 
ing a new story by J. M. Barrie. 


THE SOUTHERN 
MOUNTAINEER, by 
JOHN FOX, Jr. Several articles in the 


early part of rgor will portray this romantic 
and fast-diminishing type of American character. 
Mr. Fox knows his subject by experience and 
special observation, and illustrates his articles 
from photographs. 


NEW YORK LIFE AND SCENES. The 
studies of New York, which have proved so attractive 
in the magazine, are to be resumed at intervals 


during the year. 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS will 
contribute several articles and stories, the first, 
to appear during the winter, being a travel 
sketch in a new field to him z 
and one of the best of his vivid 
narratives. 


ART FEATURES will 
include, beside the notable il- 
lustrations for ‘‘ The Regular 
Army’’ and other _ pictorial 
plans of special importance, 
noteworthy papers on art subjects by John La Farge, 


HENRY NORMAN, M.P. 


J. M. Barrie 


R. H. Davis 


critical department of its kind, edited by Mr. 
Russell Sturgis, and contributed to by leading 
authorities in art matters. 


A list of the illustrators for next year 
includes Walter Appleton Clark, F. C. Yohn, 
H. C. Christy, Maxfield Parrish, Henry 
McCarter, A. I. Keller, A. B. Frost, Eee: 
Peixotto, W. Glackens, Henry Hutt, and 
many others. There will be poem 
new and original schemes of illustration 
in colors as well as in black and white, 
and colored covers. 


page tllustrated booklet 
address on application. 


E. W. Hornung 
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‘SPA ULDING & COn: 


Designers and editors of the highest Grade 
of ECCLESIASTICAL ART. 


Workers in GOLD, SILVER, BRASS, BRONZE, = 
ei AND WOOD. | : Same 
; Stained Glass Windows. a 


Memorials A Specialty. 


SPA ULDING & CO., 


Jackson Biyd. and State St., CHICAGO. ILL. 
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Life of Christ, in Ver 


By SAMUEL WESLEY, Vicar of Epworth in 1693. 


The sublime story of the Christ Life set to the majestic beauty of Homeric lines. 
4 


A Treasure-Trove From the {7th Century ping 


Rescued from the oblivion of two centuries and now first published \ in America. This wor 
was pronounced by John Dryden, then poet laureate, to be the ‘greatest heroic poem e 
written—a companion to Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost.’” After its first limited edition in 169 
(which sold at a price prohibitive of wide circulation) it lapsed into the seclusion of a fe 
libraries. A century later it received a revision in arrangement at the hands of ee Coke 
from whose revision this first American edition is taken. 


Ascension it depicts The Life, with wonderful detail, in a) the vich- 
ness of poetry. 


IT IS A PURE ENGLISH ‘CLASSIC. 


In sublimity of conception, boldness of thought, purity and beauty of express 
stands as abeacon light shining from the “heroic age” ‘of netSb er over the danicn 
of modern criticism and controversey. 


_ Et deserves a place in every home that owns a Bible. It has th 
se y| grandeur of simplicity and in the same quality of richness that marks the book of Com 
SAMUEL WESLEY - Prayer, it emphasizes and makes clear the wonderful aes of Christ’s as life, Au 


- {Father of John 
a can comprehend and remember tts matchless “ines. 


As a Gift it Embodies the very Spirit of Christmas. 


and in paper, type, illustration and binding is a masterpiece, It is published in one volume of over 500 extr la arg 
octavo pages. : 


Cloth edition 83. 50, Half Worocee gold top, $4.75, — 
PRICES: Oxford Bible binding, De Luxe Edition $7. 50 0. 


At will be sent on receipt of price, or on approval, charges prepaid. ew Ke 


UNION BOOK C€O., - 9th Floor, meee Bldg. 
20000000000000000000000000000 : 
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MILWAUKEE AND CHICAGO, DECEMBER 8, 1900. 


PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO. 


t COMMUNICATIONS FOR ALL TO BE ADDRESSED TO MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Che Young Churchman 


Che Living Church Quarterly 


An illustrated paper for the Children of the 
Church, and for Sunday Schools. 

WEEKLY: 30 cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 54 cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 

MONTHLY: 20 cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 12% cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 


The Shepherd's Arms 


An illustrated paper for the little ones of the 
Church, and for Infant and Primary Classes. 
Printed on rose-tinted paper. 

WEEKLY: 40centsper year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 30 cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 

MONTHLY: 15cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 8 cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 


Che Living Church 


A Weekly Record of the News, the Work, and the 
Thought of the Church. Subscription Price, $2.50 per 
year. If paid in advance, $2.00. To the Clergy, $1.50 
per year. 

GLUB RATES: 
[50 cts. must be added to these rates if not paid in advance. ] 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly) and THE YOUNG 
CHURCHMAN (weekly), $2.50 per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and THE SHEPHERD’S ARMS (weekly), $2.80 
per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and TH" LIVING CHURCH QUARTERLY, 
2.75 per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), THE SHEPHERD’S ARMS (weekly), and THE 
LIVING CHURCH QUARTERLY—a combination desirable 
in every family—#3.00 per year. 


Containing a Church- Almanac and. Kalendar 
for the year, issued at Advent; followed quar- 
terly by smaller issues containing the Clergy 
List corrected. Nearly 700 pages per year, 


Price, 25 cents for all. 


Evening Prayer Leaflet 


Contains the full Evening Prayer, with Col- 
lect, Psalter, and 4 Hymns, published weekly 
For 
Price in quantities, 


in advance for. every Sunday evening. 
distribution in churches. 
25 cents per copy per year. Transient orders, 
50 cents per hundred copies. A number of 


special editions for special occasions. 


Vocalion Church 
@ Chapel Organs 


“A special word to the church having cath- 


edral-organ desires with limited funds.” 


HE VOCALION system of organ-building enables us 
to build in compact form and at small cost organs 
which are veritable reproductions of the cathedral organ. 
Write us for Catalogue G and information as to where our 
instruments may be seen in your vicinity. Eyen should 
the outlook for an organ-fund not be encouraging, if you 
need anew organ Write us: Nearly 4,000 Vocalion Organs 
now in use, 


che Vocalion Organ Co., 
156 Fifth Ave., cor. Twentieth St., New York 


an CatTo,N. Y., May 7, 1900. 
# The Vocalion Organ Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs: The Vocalion purchased of your company last fall 
gives excellent satisfaction. I heartily wish that all town and 
f village churches might know that the equivalent of a pipe organ 
‘is within their reach in the Vocalion at far less expense than the 
average pipe-organ. The smallest churches can afford to have 
good instrumental music. 

Truly vours, 


(Rev.) Cas. BLoom. 
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The 


cut shows one of our 


accompanying 


designs, which, while 


very good, has not 
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the fine feeling and 


beauty of our: :: : 


Celtic Crosses 


While we make all Kinds of monuments, 
we have made a special study of Celtic 
and Runic Cross monuments, for we 
Know they are the most beautiful form 
of Cemetery memorial. 


DOHOOGQOOQOOOOOOOOOQOOOOOOOO 


Sent for our ‘‘Help’’ in the selection of 
a monument. Sent free. 


CHAS.G. BLAKE & CO. 


720 Woman’s Temple, CHICAGO. 
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SPAULDING & CO. 


Ecclesiastical Department.... - 
We devote our attention ex- 
clusively to work for “THE 
CHURCH,” giving only the 
best. eee 


MEMORIALS RECEIVE 
SPECIAL ATTENTION. 


SPAULDING & CO., 


Jackson Blvd. and State St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FURNITURE 


OF ALL KINDS FOR 


CHURCH & CHANCEL 


Write for our new catalogue. Special 
designs and prices made on applica- 
tion. Correspondence solicited. 


PHOENIX FURNITURE CO., 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


COX SONS & VINING 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, 
Choir Yestments, 
Embroideries and Materials, 
Custom Made Clerical Clothing 


Stained Class 


THE FLANAGAN & BIEDENWEG CO. 
Show Rooms, 57--63 Iffinois St., CHICAGO, Itlfs. 


COLEGATE ART GLASS CO, 
Established in 1860 by E. Colegate. 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS AND BRASSES. 
Highest award Augusta Exposition, 1891. 
818 West 13th Street, New York. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH. 
Memorials. Supplies. 


THE COX SONS & BUCKLEY CO. 


Church Furnishers and Decorators. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


i SEND FOR 
OnUMeNTS cas 
BOOKLET 
CELTIC CROSSES A SPECIALTY 
CHAS. G. BLAKE & CO. 720 Woman’s Temple, Chicago. 


4 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 


GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS. 


27-29 South Clinton Street, - - Chicago, Ill. 


a. UE THE, 
ART - WORKER 


WINDOWS, 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 


R. G. GEISSLER, 5% Marble and Metal Work 
56 West 8th St. (near 6th Ave.), New York 


Ube Living Church. | 
— Che Church at Work. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA. 


EruHeELeert TauBot, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
Reopening of Church at Williamsport. 


Curist CHurcH, Williamsport (Rev. Hd- 
ward Henry Kckel, rector), was re-opened for 
services on the Twenty-third Sunday after 
Trinity, November 18th, after being closed 
for renovation and decoration for about three 
months. 
opening were of the jubilant and elaborate 
character usual on high festivals. There were 
two celebrations of the Holy Communion, at 
both of which the rector was assisted by the 
curate of the parish, the Rev. Wm. A. Earde- 
ley, and by a lay-server. An unusually large 
number of communicants received the sacra- 
ment. The music at the chief morning and 
evening services was rendered by the large 
vested choir of men and boys under the diree- 
tion of Wm. B. Reeve, organist and choir- 
master, and was of a high character. <A 
special prayer of dedication was said for the 
setting apart to sacred uses of a massive 
carved oak litany-desk, given to the church as 
a thank offering by Mrs. John White. This 
desk was made by the Tiffany Glass and 
Decorating Co., of New York City, and bears 
upon the top a brass Maltese cross with the 
following inscription: “Ascension Day, 1900. 
O give thanks unto the Lord. Emily Weaver 
White.” Mr. Eckel preached upon the text, 
Gen. xxviii. 17: “How dreadful is this place: 
This is none other than the House of God, 
and this is the Gate of Heaven.” After refer- 
ring to the joyous fulfillment of many years’ 
hopes and desires in the church as the con- 
gregation saw it this morning, he likened the 
golden interior to “Jerusalem the Golden,” 
and proceeded to show in what respects a 
church building might be regarded as a fore- 
taste and symbol of Heaven. 

The prevailing color of the interior is 
yellow, with green and brown tones blended 
in. The dadoes and _ friezes are of a 
cream white laid on in mosaic lines of open 
lace work. The pillars are of a light brown, 
with Roman gold. The chancel walls are 
almost entirely covered with creamy designs 
like the dadoes, giving the effect of a rich 
tapestry. The reredos has been remodeled, 
and paintings upon a red gold background 
inserted in the panels. The subjects of the 
respective panels are, in the middle the vine 
of Jesse, and in the side panels, passion flow- 
ers, wheat, and grapes. The church has been 
furnished with a new green carpet and green 
plush eushions throughout. The roof has 
been pierced with ten triangular windows for 
additional ventilation and light. All the 
decorative was done under the direction of the 
Tiffany Co. 

Announcement was made on Thanksgiy- 
ing Day that Mr. Josiah Howard, of Em- 
porium, a former resident of Williamsport, 
had just given the sum of $5,000 to Christ 
Church for its endowment fund, in memory of 
his father, Mr. Charles B. Howard, who was a 
vestryman for a number of years. With this 
addition, the endowment fund of the parish 
now amounts to $10,000. 

The rector of this parish recently read a 
careful and elaborate paper on “The Christian 
Doctrine of the Intermediate State” before 
the Ministerial Association of the city, with 
the result that the subject was made the topic 
of interest for three successive meetings, and 
a number of ministers acknowledged them- 
selves convinced by the logic and evidence of 
the paper. 


CHICAGO. 
Wo. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
Cuas. P. ANDERSON, Bp. Coadj. 
Rectory at Dixon—City Notes. 
THE RECTORY of St. Luke’s Church, Dixon, 
is finished, and the rector and family are now 
comfortably settled in a permanent home. 


The services incidental to the re- 
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Educational. 


BISCO IO 00000000000 an. 
The General Theological Seminary, 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEw YORK. 
The Academic Year began on Wednesday 
in the September Ember Week. 
Special Students admitted and a Graduate course 
for graduates of other Theological Seminaries. 
The requirements for admission and other par- 


ticulars can be had from The VeryRey.E.A.HOFF- 
AN, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Dean. 


GRAFTON HALL, School for Young Ladies, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. : 


College Preparatory, and Graduate Courses. 
cial advantages in Languages, Music and Art. 

Modern Equipment.—Individual Rooms. 

Refers to Rt. Rev. C. C. Grafton, S.T.D., Bishop of 
Fond du Lac; Rt. Rev. G. Mott Williams, D.D., Bish- 
op of Marquette; Rt. Rev. D. S. Tuttle, D.D., Bishop 
of Missouri. Rt. Rev. Davis Sessums, D.D.,'Bishop of 
Lousiana; Rey. D. Parker Morgan, D.D., New York; 
Gen’l. E. S, Bragg, Fond du Lac. Address: 


REV. B. TALBOT ROGERS, M.A., 
Warden. 


Spe- 


Ihe Cambridge School 


e Familiarly called 
For Girls “The Gilman School’’ 


Pleasant home life, trained tecahers, small classes, 
varied courses, complete laboratories, healthful sur- 
roundings, ample playgrounds, highest ideals, The 
Manual describes the school, Introduction required. 


ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


KEMPER HALL, Kenosha, Wis. 

A School for Girls, under the care of the Sisters of 
St. Mary. The Thirtieth Year begins September 24, 
1900. References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., 
Milwaukee; Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; 
Kt. Rev. Geo. F. Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; David 
B. Lyman, Esq., Chicago; W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chi- 
cago. Address THH SISTER SUPERIOR. 


WATERMAN HALL. 


The Chicago Diocesan School for Girls, Syca- 
more, Illinois. 
Twelfth Academic year began Sept. 19, 1900. The 
Rt. Rev. Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C .L., President 
of, and the Rt. Rev. Chas. P. Anderson, D.D.,a mem- 
ber of, the Board of Trustees. 
Address the REV. B. fF. FLEETWOOD, D.D., Rector. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, Knoxville, Ill. 


Now in its Thirty-third Year. 


Prominent Families in many States, during a third 
of a century, have been patrons of this Institution. 
Students are received at any time when there is a 
vacancy. Escort is furnished from Chicago without 
charge. Address, 

Rry. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


> 


RACINE COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


“The school that makes manly boys.” Graduates 
enter any university. Diploma admits to Univer- 
sities of Michigan and Wisconsin. Address, 

REvy. H. D. ROBINSON, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


IMPORTANT TO GHURGH GUILDS. 

A sheet of twelve useful Ecclesiastical Designs fur- 
nished for one dollar. Address, enclosing two-cent 
stamp to SISTER THERESA, : 

St. Margaret’s School of Embroidery, 
31 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE CAINED THE 


GRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
This is the Highést Prize ever Awarded to Pens. 


A PLAIN TE DEUM 


Anthem, Full Harmony, no repetitions. ‘Just the thing 
for amateur choirs.’’ “Harmonious, melodious, and with- 
out undue elaboration.” 
CHAS. D. KELLOGG, 
1123 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 
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ACCEPTABLE 
CHRISTMAS 


PRESENTS 


FOR CHILDREN. 


Ghe Children’s Popular 


SUNDAY 


THE NEW VOLUMES FOR 1901. 


A book of delightful stories and poetry for old and young. 
All new matter, with 250 original illustrations. Illumi- 
nated board covers. Price, $1.25. Cloth, beveled 
ou” Wedgewood design on side, gilt edges. Price, 


SUNDAY is not one of the many Annuals made up of 
old wood cuts and retold stories. SUNDAY is an original 
publication, 


Annual 


FIDDLESTICKS. 


By Hilda Cowham. Rhymes and Jingles for Children. 
Most artistically illustrated with humorous drawings, 
many of them beautifully colored in flat tones. A 
charming book for the little folks. Large 4to, illumi- 
nated paper boards, $1.00. 


THE BOOK OF KING ARTHUR 
AND HIS NOBLE KNIGHTS. 


Stories from Sir Thomas Malory’s ‘Morte d’Arthur.” 
By Mary Macleod. Introduction by John W. Hales. 
With Illustrations from drawings by A. G. Walker, 
Seulptor. Small 4to, cloth, $1.50. Uniform with “Stor- 
ies from the Faerie Queene.” 


MIDGET JUVENILES. 


A series of five tiny children’s books in dainty leather 
binding, and handsomely illustrated. Price, 50 ets. 
per volume. Hach volume in a box. 

THE ENCHANTED DOLL. By Mark Lemon. With 
illustrations by Richard Doyle. 

THE STORY WITHOUT AN END. By Friedrich 
Wilhelm Carove. Told in English by Sarah Austin. 
With illustrations by Aimee G. Clifford. 

FAVOURITE FABLES FOR TINY 
With illustrations by A. 8. Wilkinson. 

SONGS OF INNOCENCE. By William Blake. With 
illustrations by Celia Levetus. 


THE SEVEN CHAMPIONS OF 
DOM. 


TROTS. 


CHRISTEN- 
With illustrations by A..G. Walker, Sculptor. 


NEW STORY BOOKS 


By Popular Authors. 
PUBLICATIONS OF 


The London Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

UNCLE BART. The Tale of a Tyrant. 
ville Fenn, 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $2.00. 

THE SHADOW OF THE CLIFF. By Catharine 
EK. Mallandaine. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 

LOWE STAR BLOCK HOUSE. By F.B. Forrester. 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 

EVERYDAY HEROES. Stories of bravery during 
the Queen’s reign, 1887-1900. Compiled from public 
and private sources. New and enlarged edition. ll- 

__ lustrated, Crown 8vo, cloth, boards, $1.00. 2 

OVER THE GARDEN GATE. By Alice F. Jack- 
son, 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00. 

LEILA’S QUEST, and What Came of It. By 
Emma Leslie. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00. - 

A DOOR OF HOPE. A Tale of the Spanish 
Invasion in the Reign of King Alfred. By 
Annie L, Gee. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 80 cts. 

BESSIE. By, Edith EK. Cowper. 12mo, cloth, 80 cts. 

JOHN DOBBYW’S BETTER NATURE. By E. P. 
Finnemore, 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 80 ets. 


By G. Man- 


May be obtained from any Bookseller, or from 


E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO., 
7 and 9 West 18th Street, New York. 
“Responsibility.” 
PROS 


A Talk With Girls, By the Rev. E. E. HOLMES, 
Canon Christ Church, Oxford. 


We have just made a very dainty booklet 
of 40 pages, containing the most helpful talks 
to girls on the subject of “Responsibility.” 
It is delightfully told; it is what every girl 
will be glad to read; it will do every one of 
them good; and every girl will be thankful to 
the person who presents her with a copy. 

The booklet is bound in leatherette, the 
pages are printed with a handsome red bor- 
der, and it is in every way attractive as a gift 
book. | Those who have girl friends in their 
’*teens should make liberal use of the booklet. 

Price: Single copies post paid, 25 cents, 
10 or more copies at the rate of 20 cents, 
post paid. 


Published by THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Living Church. 


Miss Propuet, our City Missionary, 
thanks—with a heart full of gratitude—all 
those sincere friends who enabled her on 
Thursday last, to make the day a real 
Thanksgiving for so many of Chicago’s sick 
and poor. 

Mrs. W. P. Cowan has given to Grace 
Church, a beautiful burse and veil, which 
were used for the first time on All Saints’ 
Day. This parish has done nobly in its care 
of St. Luke’s Hospital, having contributed in 
offerings and support of “free beds” in the 
last year over $2,500. Its offering for dioc- 
esan missions on Sunday, October 28th, was 
generous too, amounting to over $900.00. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Cc. B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop. 
New Hall at Trinity College. 


THE NEW Hall of Natural History at 
Trinity College has now been completed, and 
the opening exercises were appointed for the 
afternoon of Friday, Dec. 7th. A reception 
was appointed to follow the dedication. 


FLORIDA. 
EpWIn GARDNER Wexrb, D.D., Bishop. 
Death of Dr. Avery. 

Tun Rev. R. Noyes Avery, D.D., formerly 
rector of St. Mark’s Church, Palatka, died on 
Noy. 17th at the residence of his daughter in 
Savannah, Ga. For nearly 40 years Dr. 
Avery had been an earnest worker in the 
ministry, always holding daily services until 
his retirement a year and a half ago. At the 
time of his death he was in his 83d year. The 
funeral services were held at St. Paul’s 
Church, Savannah, on the 19th, the rector, 
the Rev. J. L. Scully, officiating, assisted by 
the Rey. F. A. Juny. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Wan. Lawrencn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Boston Notes. 

DEAN FREMANTLE of Ripon, England, is 
delivering a course of lectures on Church Or- 
dinances in the Phillips Brooks House, Cam- 
bridge. He also addressed the Monday Cler- 
icus, Dee. 2. 

Tue Rev. Morron Stone of Taunton con- 
ducted the Quiet Day in St. Andrew’s Church 
for the Associates of the Girls’ Friendly Soci- 
ety, Nov. 23. The annual business meeting 
was held in Emmanuel parish rooms, the fol- 
lowing day. The reports of the summer work 
were read. At Broadview, one of the summer 
homes, in New Hampshire, 300 members of 
the society were entertained. At Restcroft, 
69 invalid members were made comfortable. 
Topies discussed by associates were: “Fac- 
tories,’ “Stenography,” “Teaching,” “Shops,” 
“Domestic Service,” “Trades,’ “Industrial 
Art,” and “The Stage.” Miss E. M. Hoppin 
gave an interesting account of the Girls’ 
Friendly work in England. 

Tur Rey. Dr. Ratnsrorp delivered a strik- 
ing address upon the Public Schools before 
the Twentieth Century Club Noy. 28. He 
laid great stress upon religion being the “back- 
bone of a sound education.” 


MILWAUKEE, 
I. L. NicHouson, D.D., Bishop. 
Arrangements for Bishop Partridg2—Gift to St. 

Andrew’s. 

TE BisHop or Kyoro will spend several 
days in the Diocese during the present month, 
and the following appointments have been 
made for him: 

Sunday, 11 a. m., the Cathedral. 

Tues., 3:30 p. m., St. James’, Milwaukee, 
Woman’s Auxiliary. 

On other days between the 14th and 19th 
he will speak at Nashotah, Kenosha (St. Mat- 
thew’s and Kemper Hall), Racine, and Madi- 
son. 

A PLEASANT FEATURE of a visitation of the 
Bishop to St. Andrew’s mission church, Mil- 


' FOR : 
KINDERGARTEN 
SCHOOL AND HOME 


Songs 


FOR CHILDREN 


Action Song from Over the Sea $ .30 
Character and Action Song 50 
Children’s Song Serial 15 
Dozen and Two Kindergarten Songs .35 
Exercise Song Book a 

Golden Boat (Action Songs) -50 
Kindergarten Plays 30 
Kindergarten Chimes 1.00 
Little Songs for Little Singers 25 
Motion Songs 25 
Posies from a Child’s Garden of Vs. 1.00 
Rounds, Carols and Songs 1.00 
Song Echoes from Child-Land 2.00 
Songs and Games for Little Ones 2.00 
Songs for Kindergarten and Prim. Sch. .30O 
Songs of the Nature .60 
Songs of Sunshine 75 
Stories in Song -75 


For contents and description of each book, 
send for Descriptive Circular H, mailed free. 


MUSIC REVIEW. 
25 Cents a Year. 


A piano solo and song reproduced in each number. 
New music and musica] literature reviewed. Special 
articles by well-known writers. Portraits and bio- 
graphical sketches of musicians. Every student of 
music needs this little magazine. Send2-cent stamp 
for sample copy and premium list, 


Orders solicited for all Musical Publications 


OLIVER DITSON C0., 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY - 
CHAS. H. DITSON & COMPANY, 
J. EK. DITSON & COMPANY, 


BOSTON 
NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


The Girls’ Friendly Magazine. 


A Paper for all Girls, is the organ of the Girls’ 
Friendly Society in America. It contains 
stories by known writers, a monthly record of 
Current Events, papers on timely topics, Bible 
lessons, letters from Members giving doings in 
Branches, a column of Riddles. poetical selections 
and Book Reviews. It is published at the low 
price of twenty-five cents a year; subscriptions 
may begin at any time. Send 25 cts. with your 
name and address to the Business: Manager, 
MISS FRANCES S. INGALLS, 


93 Park Ave., Rochester, N. Y- 


TOURS TO HOLY LAND, 
MEDITERRANEAN, 


and the Orient—season of 1901. 

The Best, most comprehensive and Cheapest ever 
advertised. Entirely Wirst-class. Parties leave 
Jan, 5, 22, Feb. 2, 12, 16, 23, March 9. ~ 

Write for illustrated programme, 
THOS. COOK & SON, %®” 
. ’ YORK. 

Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco, etc. 
European Tours 1901 Advance Program Read). 

CAN SAVE MONEY. 


CARRIAGE BUYER We are the largest 


Makers of Vehicles and Harness in the world sell- 
ing direct tothe consumer, ELKHART HARNESS 
& OARRIAGE MFG, CO., Elkhart, Ind. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. g@~ Send for 
Catalogue. The 0.8. BELLCO., Hillsboro, 0. 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 4296 
HAVE FURN/SHED 25.000 . 
JHURCH, SCHOOL & OTHi PUREST.BES a 


ER 
ELY & CO., 
WEST-TROY. N. VASA -MEYAL 


CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE | 


Church Bells, Chimes and Peals of Best 
uality. Address, 
Old Established 
. BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
® THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati,0. 


MENEELY BELL CO., 


CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager 
Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


one 


waukee (Rey. Geo. F. Burroughs, in charge), 
om am evening of last week, was the presenta- 
tion to the mission of a set of altar lights as 
the gift of the members of the Confirmation 
class, 22 in number, entirely as a surprise to 
the missionary. The Bishop was taken into 
the confidence of the donors immediately 
before the service, and he received and blessed 
the gift, explaining to the congregation the 
thoughtful manner in which the surprise had 
been planned for the missionary. St. An- 
drew’s is the newest of the missionary ven- 
tures in Milwaukee, and, being situated in an 
important and growing section of the north- 
ern west side, gives every promise of develop- 
ing into a strong centre of Church work. 


MINNESOTA. 
I. B. Wuiprin, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


The Bishop—St. Paul Items— Minneapolis, 
Bisnore Wutpreie has gone to Florida for 
the winter. 


Tur Rey. Turoporre SEpG@wIckK, who re- 
cently took charge of St. John the Evange- 
list’s, St. Paul, has succeeded in lifting a 
46,000 mortgage off the church. He now pro- 
poses to create a sinking fund for the com- 
pletion of the church. The building wherein 
the services are now held is intended ulti- 
mately to become the guild hall when the 
church building is fully completed. The pres- 
ent unfinished condition is no credit to a 
wealthy congregation like St. John’s. It is 
refreshing however to know that they now 
have a rector who thinks so too. New life 
has certainly been infused into the parish 
through the incoming of the present rector. 


On “Srim Up” Sunpay, the other city 
churches were closed in the evening and the 
congregations gathered at Christ Church ac- 
cording to the annual custom and _ partici- 
pated in a “united service” under the auspices 
of the Board of City Missions. The attend- 
ance was quite large and a substantial offer- 
ing was presented for the work during the 
The Board asks for $1,500 to 
enable them to carry on the work of exten- 
Archdeacon Haupt and the Rey. Prof. 
Camp of Faribault delivered two forcible ad- 
dresses upon Mission work in the City. 


coming year. 


sion. 


Tue Junior B. of S. A. held their annual 
gathering in Christ Church Guild Hall. The 
Rey. Theodore Sedgwick was elected Presi- 
dent, Leonard Hall, Vice Pres., and Geo. 
Stoughton, Secretary. The newly elected 
President delivered a practical and helpful 
address upon.““The Manliness of Boyhood and 
Boys’ Influence.” Mr. Foles of Minneapolis 
gave them a talk upon “Individuality in Work 
in the Brotherhood.” Mr. F. O. Osborne spoke 
upon “Influence of Early Church Work in 
after life.’ Mr. Langton gave the address of 
welcome. Refreshments were served by Mrs. 
i. N. Saunders, who is deeply interested in 
the Junior Brotherhood, assisted by Mrs. 
Lambert and the Misses Andrews and Bend. 
The chapters represented were Christ Church, 
St. John’s, St. Paul’s, and St. Peter’s. 


Tus WoMAN’s AuxiAry held a gathering 
at Stillwater. <A large number went from St. 
Paul by trolley, Mrs. Follett read a very 
instructive paper, The Church’s Missionaries 
in China. The attendance was very good and 
much interest was manifested in the work. 
According to the Archdeacon’s report, the 
Diocese is in a fairly satisfactory condition. 
The total number of communicants is 12,536, 
an increase over former years, despite the 
fact that many have moved away into other 
Dioceses. Half a dozen self-sacrificing priests 
could be used to good advantage in the Dio- 
cese just now. Bishop Weller is expected here 
in January to address the mid-winter meet- 
ing of the Woman’s Auxiliary in the Church 
of the Good Shepherd. 

THe VEN. ARCHDEACON APpLEeBy and the 
Rey. Theodore Sedgwick were called in to 

(Continued on Page 254.) 
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CONGRESS opened for its short session on Monday of the 
present week. The President’s message, to which we shall 
give attention next week, was presented, after which adjourn- 
ment was effected out of respect to the memory of the late Sena- 
tors Gear and Davis. There is much work lying before the two 
houses, and'it is to be hoped that at least a considerable portion 
may be accomplished before the expiration of the term, on March 
4th. What a happy outlook it would be if each Senator and 
Representative might be presumed to be fired with the single 
ambition to enact the best and most salutary legislation for the 
good of the whole country! 


Iy orper that there may be no obstacles in the way of the 
Nicaragua Canal project after the Hay-Pauncefote treaty shall 
have been ratified, a treaty between the United States and 
Nicaragua has been signed which gives to the United States 
the exclusive right to build and construct a canal through Nica- 
raguan territory, and, presumably, to maintain and police the 
canal after it shall have been erected. Similar agreements have 
already been reached with Costa Rica and Colombia, thus giy- 
ing the legal right to this government to make a choice of 
routes between Nicaragua and Panama. We should be very 
glad to think the Hay-Pauncefote treaty might be speedily rati- 
fied by the Senate, as we see no reason for receding from the 
strong indorsement given in these celumns to that treaty when 
it was first signed. 


A perRuSAL of the outlines of the new Army bill, which is 
said to have been drafted in the office of the Secretary of War 
and to be ready for presentation at the present session of Con- 
gress, does not show that any provision has been made for the 
inerease of chaplains in the service, which is an omission 
greatly to be deplored, and which certainly ought to be rem- 
edied before the bill is placed on its final passage. We can 
hardly understand why, if the services of chaplains are con- 
sidered worth having in the army at all, the number should 
be so restricted as to result in never having a chaplain present 
where and when his services are required. If we are to bury 
our dead soldiers in the same way we bury the mules and horses 
which may perish in a conflict, and if our wounded soldiers are 
to be without an opportunity for spiritual conference or assist- 
ance as they approach the solemn crisis of death, then by all 
means let us abolish the few chaplaincies which yet remain in 
the service. If, however, we are not ready to turn our military 
service over to paganism pure and simple, then let the number 
of chaplains be commensurate with the increase of the army. 

In the main, however, the bill is one which, in our judg- 
ment, should be enacted into law. It aims to put a stop to the 
continual friction between “staff” officers, or those at the cap- 
ital, and “line” officers, or those in the field, by arranging that 
appointments from line to staff shall be for periods of only 
four years, after which the officer shall be ineligible for re- 
appointment until he shall have served two years in the field. 
In this way the present tendency of staff officers to become 
bureau clerks, which resulted in such unhappy mistakes at the 
outbreak of the Spanish War, will be overcome. The reforms 
are to apply, not to the present staff officers, but, as rapidly as 
they are retired—and most of them are quite advanced in age— 
to their successors. We sincerely hepe the provisions of the 
bill may become law. 


News and Notes 
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ON THE DEATH of any public man there is frequently a sus- 
picion of exaggeration in the statement that the nation has 
sustained a great loss in his death. Such, however, is not the 
case in the instance of Senator Davis of Minnesota, who passed 
away at his home in St. Paul on Tuesday of last week. The 
length of the service of Senator Davis is not nearly so great as 
is that of many of his colleagues, who have yet perhaps had 
lesser influencé on public affairs than did he. His second term 
in the Senate began only in 1899. In that conservative body 
he was therefore but little more than a junior member. Not- 
withstanding this, his influence, particularly in foreign affairs, 
was second to that of no member of that august body. During 
the controversies with Spain prior to the Cuban war, when the 
great bulk of both parties in the nation were bent on rushing 
headlong into a war for which the United States was not pre- 
pared, Senator Davis maintained a calm and conservative atti- 
tude, and it was largely due to his efforts that hostilities were 
stayed, until a time when finally the conservatism alike of 
Senator Davis and the few who acted with him, as also of the 
Administration, was overruled, and the nation was engulfed in 
war. Prior to this, however, Senator Davis had also shown his 
firmness in a critical moment, by an admirable statement made 
at the time when the labor riots in Chicago and other portions 
of the West were widespread, when public men generally were 
truckling to the “labor vote,” which latter was under the man- 
ipulation of dangerous demagogues. Other men in public life 
either directly expressed sympathy for the party of turbulence, 
or at best maintained a discreet silence. Not so, however, with 
Senator Davis. He firmly and in no mistakable language de- 
clared that riot was anarchy and that the law must and should 
be upheld. Of course after the immediate crisis was over, 
everybody maintained the same position. Unhappily, however, 
there were few public men who were ready to take that stand 
when the need for firmness was most intense. The loss of Sen- 
ator Davis will, without exaggeration, be an intense loss to the 
councils of the nation, both in foreign and in domestic affairs. 


Tr 1s sAip—we know not with how much truth—that the 
disaffection among the secular clergy in France has approached 
almost, if not quite, to the point of breaking relations with the 
Holy See. It will be remembered that the influence of the 
French government in ecclesiastical appointments in France, 
notwithstanding the total irreligion which is conspicuous almost 
invariably in the government, is altogether beyond any similar 
erastianism which prevails in England. Several years ago the 
attitude of the Pope, which had hitherto been unfriendly to the 
French Republic, completely veered around, and the clergy were 
urged to support the government and to make the best of pres- 
ent conditions. This radical change of front, so opposite to 
that which had hitherto prevailed and which still prevails with 
relation to Italy, very naturally found a large number of the 
French clergy unwilling to acquiesce. The usual policy of co- 
ercion, which has so often been exerted from the Vatican, pre- 
vented a direct breach between the Holy See and the Church in 
France. It could not prevent ill feeling, however. At this 
time, though the clergy of the religious orders have to a con- 
siderable extent adapted themselves to the new conditions, yet 
the secular clergy, with the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris sup- 
porting them, still feel a greater or less estrangement from 
Rome by reason of the order and no doubt from other causes as 
well. There has indeed been such a strain upon the allegiance 
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been asked for at the Vatican, and though at first there was an 
apparent willingness to comply, Cardinal Richard still remains 
in his see, with no apparent intention of abdicating. Mean- 
while the strained relations between a large section of the 
French clergy and the See of ‘Rome continue to exist, and 
thoughtful persons are not lacking who maintain that the con- 
dition of France to-day suggests as quite possible, and perhaps 
even probable, a sundering of the ties which bind. it to the 
Papacy, in fashion similar to the way those ties were sundered 
in England in the reign of Henry VIII. 


We stouLp Not dignify Oscar Wilde by alluding in these 
columns to his recent demise, were it not that his life presents 
a parable which is more replete with moral lessons than almost 
any that might be chosen from fiction. The son of an Irish 
peer, he entered life with everything in his favor. Literary 
advantages were showered upon him in his youth, and at his 
home were received many of the most brilliant personages of 
Europe. He traveled extensively on the continent, read Goethe 
and Heine, distinguished himself at Trinity College, Dublin, 
and at Magdalen, Oxford, took numerous prizes, and graduated 
with every promise of becoming great. He became a disciple 
of Ruskin and carried the Ruskin cult to an extreme. He 
traveled again in the south of Europe, and his love of ssthetics, 
of poetry, and of sentiment, warped all else within him. He 
began to beautify sin in esse, and finally set up voluptuous sin 
as not only praiseworthy but ideal. He came to America and 
the craze of silly women over him was little short of abominable. 
Gilbert and Sullivan parodied and ridiculed him in Patience, 
Punch earicatured him, American women dined him, and all to- 
gether conspired to advertise him. Of course, after his apothe- 
osis of carnal sin there was but one inevitable ending; but the 
end came more slowly than might have been expected. He 
wrote plays that were said to be the most filthy ever put on the 
stage at reputable theatres, and society clapped its hands. 
Finally, however, even society began to shun him. His sins 
found him out, and the god which he had erected and to whom 
he had sung praises turned on him. Ostracism, disgrace, jail; 
these were the ultimate result of his cult. He was finally par- 
doned out of prison, and, friendless and penniless, he removed 
to Paris to eke out a miserable existence as best he might, 
amidst the squalor and filth of the Latin quarter. There, after 
being received on his deathbed into the Roman Church, his 
earthly career ended. If he had been a character in a drama 
it would be said to be grossly overdrawn, and the moral at the 
end would be said to be altogether too obtrusive. His fate 
burns a deep crimson into those words so often sneered at in 
the beginning: “The wages of sin is death.” 


THE NEWS from South Africa appears to indicate, as we had 
feared, that hostilities have been renewed. <A sortie made by 
the burghers at De Wetsdorp on Noy. 23d resulted in the cap- 
ture of an English garrison of some four hundred men with two 
guns, after a fight two days long. Lord Roberts has turned the 
command oyer to Lord Kitchener, who has been promoted to 
the rank of Lieutenant General, while the chief will return to 
England. <A plot to assassinate Lord Roberts by exploding a 
bomb which was expected to wreck St. Mary’s Church, Johan- 
nesburg, during the morning service of Sunday, Nov. 18th, it 
being supposed that the General would be present, was discov- 
ered and frustrated. 

In the meantime, after his cordial treatment in France, 
President Kruger has abandoned his former plan of going next 
to Holland and has appeared in Germany through a sudden 
change, the reason for which does not yet appear. The Emperor 
was discreetly absent from his capital, and the popular acclama- 
tions of the astute Boer are less marked than in France. Per- 
haps the Anglo-German “understanding” with respect to China 
may be already bearing the fruit of greater cordiality between 
the two great Teutonic nations of Europe. 


THERE IS VERY LITTLE to add this week to the scanty pro- 
gress in. China. The unfathomable policy of Russia has ap- 
parently resulted in an intimation that that government will 
decline to accept the programme tentatively agreed upon by the 
diplomatic representatives in Peking regarding the death pen- 
alty to be inflicted upon something less than a dozen of the 
highest culprits in China’s court. If the report is true, it of 
course gives further ground for the inference that Russia is 
playing her own game, with a view toward strengthening her 
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own influence with her Asiatic neighbor, rather than making a 
sincere attempt to secure punishment of the guilty officials. We 
fear it is not altogether complimentary to this country to learn 
that the attitude of the United States has “made a good im- 
pression in St. Petersburg.” 


LONDON LETTER. 
Lonvon, November 20th, 1900. 
HE late General Election not only called into being a new 

House of Commons, but also a new Lower House of Convo- 
cation. Usually in the past the election of proctors for the 
beneficed clergy has taken place without much, if any, ebullition 
of party feeling, but at the late elections there were spirited con- 
tests in several Archdeaconries. Prebendary Villiers, Vicar of 
St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, was triumphantly returned as proctor 
for the clergy of the Archdeaconry of Middlesex; notwithstand- 
ing a strenuous attempt was made to defeat him by putting up 
a neo-Evangelical in the person of Prebendary Eardley-Wilmot, 
Vicar of St. Jude’s, South Kensington. Prebendary Ingram, 
Rector of a city church, was also returned by the clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of London. According to the evening Globe, these 
elections in the Diocese of London were “a High Chureh tri- 
umph.” Across the Thames, however, in the Diocese of Roches- 
ter, Moderates and Evangelicals were successful in defeating 
Canon Rhodes Bristow, a Catholic stalwart in the last House. 
The more prominent new men in the Convocation of Canter- 
bury are Canon Newbolt, proctor for St. Paul’s Chapter; Canon 
Gore, for the Westminster Chapter; Canon Moberly, for the . 
Cathedral Clergy of Christ Church, Oxford, in succession to Dr. 
Bright who, regrettably to state, has had a stroke of paralysis; 
while in the Convocation of York, Canon MacColl represents the 
Ripon Chapter. 

The Executive Committee of the Building Fund in connec- 
tion with Truro Cathedral has recently decided to go on with 
the Pearson contract for the erection of the Cathedral nave, 
west front, and western towers up to eaves of nave roof. A 
short time ago Lord Mount Edgecumbe, President of the Com- 
mittee, made an appeal in the columns of the 77mes for £5,700, 
which amount has now been subscribed; the Prince of Wales, 
who is Duke of Cornwall, donating the sum of £100, thus making 
the total amount of his contribution to the Building Fund 
£1,100. When the work now taken in hand is finished, over 
£159,000 will have been expended, and there will only need to be 
built the central and western towers above their substructures, 
costing £15,000. 

The Dean and Chapter of the Collegiate Church of St. 
Peter at Westminster have elected Canon Wilberforce to the 
vacant Archdeaconry of Westminster; and thus restored a sort 
of traditional connection between that office and the rectory of 
St. John’s, Westminster, of which Archdeacon Wilberforce is the 
incumbent by virtue of his Chapter stall. The Archdeacon of 
Westminster is a unique type of Archdeacon, for he neither 
receives any stipend nor has a shred of jurisdiction over any 
body but himself, though prior to the 14th Century he pos- 
sessed (or claimed) some rights over the parish church of St. 
Margaret’s. However, he is entitled to wear archidiaconal 
garb and to sit in Convocation. 

The Churchmen’s Union, which is an organization in the 
interests of Latitudinarianism, though not a very powerful one, 
is anxious, it seems, to revive the old vicious agitation against 
the “Creed of the Saints” and “Anthem of the Blest,”’ and conse- 
quently held a public meeting the other day, at which Chancellor 
Lias (of Llandaff Cathedral) read a paper on the duty of 
“Churehmen” in regard to the matter. Although very desirous 
to get rid of the Athanasian Creed, yet—unlike many others of | 
his set—he seems content to be Patience on a monument until 
Radicals capture the Church. “Don’t lay down your offices,” he 
exhorts; “continue to use the Creed where the Church prescribes 
its use, and wait and strive and pray for better days.” 

The 300th anniversary of the death of Richard Hooker, 
whose body les in the Temple Church in London, was observed . 
on All Souls’ Day at Canterbury Cathedral. Canon Mason, 
who delivered the address, remarked that Hooker was one of the 
greatest of Englishmen in the great age of Shakespeare and 
Bacon, and that it was impossible to “exaggerate the debt” that 
the English Church owed to him. He restored “her self-respect,” 
and made Englishmen feel that “Puritanism with its Presby- 
terlan government and its Calvinistic dogmas” possessed no 
legitimate claim upon them. 

Surely St. Saviour’s, Southwark, is being fast rescued from 
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its old time state of desolation. Still another window has been 
inserted, this time in honor of Chaucer, whose Canterbury 
pilgrims, it will be remembered, started from the famous Tabard 
inn pear the church. The window is really a beautiful single 
Jancet; with a portrait of the poet in top panel, a representation 
of the pilgrims in central one, while bottom panel contains a 
grand vested figure of St. Thomas of Canterbury in act of 
bestowing his blessing. Perhaps it is just as well that King 
Henry the Eighth is not alive, for he certainly would be dis- 
pleased at the revival at St. Saviour’s of the cult of Archbishop 
Thomas a Becket. The address on the occasion was delivered 
by Mr. Alfred Austin, the Poet Laureate, who, by the bye, is a 
moderate type of a Roman Catholic. 

Suitable preferment has at last been obtained for the Rev. Mr. 
Aitken, the well known Evangelical Missioner, who has been ap- 
pointed by the Lord Chancellor to a vacant stall in the Cathedral 
Chapter of Norwich. Several years ago in response to an appeal 
on his behalf from both Archbishops, thirty Bishops, fifteen 
Deans, a large number of Archdeacons, and also from many 
amongst the parochial clergy, the Crown offered him a canonry 
at Gloucester; but as the stipend was inadequate, as he thought, 
for keeping up the large residence belonging to the stall, the 
preferment was declined. 

The most notable performance at the late Birmingham 
musical festival was Mr. Elear’s new cantata of “The Dream of 
Gerontius,” which made a profound impression generally, especi- 
ally upon the crities. It was certainly fitting that the musical 
setting of Cardinal Newman’s remarkable poem should be intro- 
duced to the public in the town where he resided during the later 
period of his life. Myr. Elgar’s work is conceived and executed, 
according to good judges, on “a scale of extraordinary elaboin 


tion,” possesses a great deal of the quality of “atmosphere,” and _ 


is pervaded, moreover, by an intensely devotional spirit.” If 
there be any failure at all in the composition, it is thought to be 
in the treatment of the chorus of demons and of the “choir of 
angelicals.” 

Lord Halifax, in acknowledging receipt of the Protest 
against the E. ©. U. Declaration, writes to the Rey. Mr. Mon- 
erieff as follows: 


“Tam sorry such a protest should have been circulated and pub- 
lished, for it will, I fear, be taken to mean indifference on the part 
of those who signed it to the duty of witnessing to the Presence of 
the Body and Blood of Christ under the forms of bread and wine in 
the Blessed Sacrament; to the adoration due to our Blessed Lord 
therein; and to the practice of such Reservation of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment as is necessary in order to secure the communion ,of the sick 
and dying. It will also, I should fear, have the effect of encouraging 
the attack in Parliament and elsewhere upon the principles, and doc- 
trines, and practices which the Union has so long been trying to de- 
fend. ‘That those principles, doctrines, and practices will be vin- 
dicated in the end, I have no doubt. The question is, at what cost? 
I trust that the protest may not have the effect of increasing present 
difficulties and of encouraging measures which, if attempted, can 
only mean serious trouble to individuals and disaster to the Church 
of England.” 


Eeelesiastical politics have suddenly become electrified by 
the threatening prospect of the revival of prosecutions against 
Catholic-minded priests. Preliminary steps (in the nature of 
formal complaints) have already been taken under the Church 
Discipline Act of 1840 for the prosecution of three London in- 
cumbents, namely, the Vicars of St. Michael’s, Shoreditch, St. 
Augustine’s, Stepney, and St. Clement’s, City Road; all three 
charged with unlawfully celebrating the Holy Eucharist without 
communicants beside themselves, and also with reserving the 
Blessed Sacrament in their churches. Further ground of com- 
plaint rests against the two formér incumbents for unlawfully 
burning incense in the Altar service. The prosecutor is Colonel 
Poreelli, a retired military officer, but it is understood that he is 
being supported by certain persons in high position—undoubt- 
edly Sir William Harcourt being one of the silent partners in 
the nefarious business. The Church Association frowns upon 
the proceedings, on the ground that prosecution just at’ this time 
might have a tendency to stay Parliamentary action as regards 
the Liverpool Bill. Up to date of this letter, there has been no 
official announcement from the Bishop of London as to whether 
or not he proposes to exercise his veto, but the general trend of 
opinion seems to be that he will not allow the prosecutions, it 
being assumed that the Bishop would not have allowed the letter 
addressed to him from his two Archdeacons to be published in 
the Times, unless he was substantially in agreement with them. 
Litigation, the Archdeacons say, “tends to aggravate a hundred 
‘fold the evils which it intends to cure,” and that the character of 
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Englishmen is such that “the moment a man is prosecuted for 
his opinions, public feeling in England at once swings round to 
his side.” The Archdeacons have certainly convinced the Times 
newspaper, which now deprecates going to law for suppressing 
Catholic ceremonial and practices. J2G; Hsu 


[By Caste. ] 


The Bishop of. London has made known his intention to 
exercise the episcopal veto against the prosecution of the three 
clergy against whom complaints haye been made. This effectu- 
ally prevents further proceedings. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


EPISCOPAL ADMINITRATION IN LONG ISLAND. 


GOOD deal of discussion is being heard in the Long 

Island Diocese about assistance for. Bishop Littlejohn. 
The New York papers have been trying to make out that fric- 
tion exists, but there exists nothing more than healthy ambi- 
tion along the line of honest endeavor for the interests of the 
Church, and there is nobody, so far as can be heard, who is not 
ready to do everything he can for the common good. Bishop 
Littlejohn has been forbidden by his physician to take any more 
risks and to make any more efforts than are absolutely necessary, 
and the Standing Committee of the Diocese, at the last Con- 
vention, concurred in his decision to follow this advice. As far 
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as he can he is also keeping from his ear anything that might 
tend to excite or annoy him. 

Some weeks since, he announced that hereafter he would 
make only biennial visitations for purposes of confirming 
classes, save in the larger parishes, which he would try to visit 
every year, at least once. He also gave it out that he did not 
encourage invitations to consecrations, and would accept such 
subject to the conditions of his health when the dates arrived. 
There was some disappointment felt from this information, 
since there are naturally many energetic rectors who have looked 
forward to the helpful impetus always growing out of a visit 
from the Diocesan. 

It is now announced that arrangements have been made 
with Bishop Worthington of Nebraska to take the Advent 
appointments, and with Bishop Adams of Easton to take those 
for Lent. Acting under a general wish of the Bishop, some 
of the more prominent rectors of Brooklyn have been doing 
what they can to further the work involved in the Church Char- 
ity Foundation anniversary, and the raising of funds, to clear 
it from debt. Some talk is heard about a Coadjutor, but it is 
only talk, and has often been heard before. 


HOUSE OF PRAYER, NEWARK. 


The House of Prayer, Newark, celebrated its fiftieth anni- 
versary on the Sunday next before Advent, and on the Monday 
following. There were celebrations at 6, 7, and 8, Matins at 10, 
and Solemn High Celebration at 10:30, at which latter the 
preacher was Bishop Coleman of Delaware. The Rev. J. S. 
Miller, the rector, was the celebrant, assisted by the Rev. Messrs. 
West as deacon, and Lincoln as sub-deacon. At three on Sun- 
day afternoon there was a special service for the guilds, and a 
solemn procession. At evensong several visiting clergy made 
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addresses. On Monday there were celebrations at 6, 7:30, and 9, 
and High Choral Celebration at 10:30. At the latter service 
the Bishop of the Diocese was the celebrant, and he also 
preached. 

An .appeal was made some time since to the parish to pay 
off the debt of $1,500. Before the celebration $600 was sub- 
seribed and the other $900 came in before the celebration was 
over. The rector also made an appeal for St. Barnabas’ Hos- 
pital. An addition to the hospital has been completed during 
the year that will add much to its capacity and efficiency. In 
his sermon Bishop Coleman said in part: ; 


“You have many assurances of God’s continuing blessing. It is 
expressed in many similes, but it seems to me the best one is where 
it is likened to the mountains. In the steadfast unchangeableness of 
the mountain there is a likeness of God. So God stands around His 
people as the mountains around Jerusalem. Fifty years does not 
seem a long time compared with the Old World, but as things go in 
America, after a period of fifty years there is much to look back upon. 
This parish stands for solidity, fixity, and an unswerving fidelity to 
the Catholic Faith.” 

THE RE-OPENING AT WESTCHESTER. 

St. Peter’s, Westchester, repaired and made more beautiful 
than before the fire, was opened by the Bishop of the Diocese, 
who was, however, compelled by his other appointments to make 
his visitation to St. Peter’s at the 7 o’clock celebration. <A 
very large attendance was had. During the day the services, in 
charge of the rector, were also well attended. Some description 
of the repaired church has already been given in these columns, 


ST. PETER’S CHURCH, WESTCHESTER, NEW YORK CITY. 


and it only remains to show illustrations of its beautiful in- 
terior and exterior. The rector is the Rev, Dr. F. M. Clendenin. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY. 


The Rey. Dr. George M. Christian, chaplain of the Penn- 
sylvania Society of New York, preached the annual sermon of 
the society on the last Sunday afternoon before Advent, in the 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin. Bishop Potter is President of 
the Society and among its members are the Rey. Drs. S. D. 
McConnell, L. W. Batten, R. Heber Newton, H. H. Oberly, and 
the Rev. E. DeF. Miel. Dr. Christian went to First Kings for 
his topic, “So Ahab slept with his fathers.” 


He remarked upon the transient character of all mortal things, 
and pointed out that wicked Ahabs and good Hezekiahs die like all 
others. But no one ever dies by or for himself. We cannot live 
alone, and no more can we die alone. Man is a social being, and it is 
impossible for him to live isolated in the world. Personal influence 
is far-reaching. and its effects last. Each of us is redeeming the 
world by making a mark in it. Sketching the work of William Penn 
and the Quakers, he said that Pennsylvania was the only colony 
where there was freedom in religion. Although people fled to this 
country to escape persecution, they inflicted persecution on one 
another when they got here. As late as 1776 there was much re- 
ligious intolerance in the land. He concluded his point by saying 
that the influence of Pennsylvania upon the rest of the country has 
been marked in this beneficial respect since 1776. 


CITY NOTES. 

A new mission was started in the Bronx on thesévening of 
Nov, 25th, and on the First Sunday in Advent a Sunday School 
was inaugurated in connection with it. A carriage house, the 
second in the upper part of New York so utilized, served as the 
meeting place, and it has been fitted up to look much like a 
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church. The name decided upon is Holy Nativity. In spite of 
the rain there were 46 persons present on the opening night, 
besides a choir of eight well-trained voices. The new work is 
under the Archdeacon of New York, who is assisted by Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew lay helpers. The priest in charge is the 
Rev. W. W. Smith, M.D. 

The Rey. T. F. Davies, Jr., who is a son of the Bishop of 
Michigan and who has been assistant at the Church of the In- 
carnation since quitting the Seminary two years ago, is to go 
abroad for study, and his place is now filled by the Rey. Horace 
C. Hooker, late assistant at Incarnation Chapel. The Rey. Dr. 
Grosvenor, the Incarnation rector, observed his fifth anniversary 
last Sunday by making an appeal for funds to enlarge the 
Chapel work, making it eventually more nearly like the work 
done by Grace parish on the East Side. The chapel is located 
in Thirty-first Street near First Avenue. 


THANKSGIVING DAY SERMON, 


The Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix preached the Thanksgiving Day 
sermon in old Trinity. He said in part: 

Not for many years have the American people had such cause 
as now for keeping their Thanksgiving Day and giving praise to Al- 
mighty God. If fruitful seasons, general and remarkable prosperity, 
peace at home and blessings from above, are the signs of Divine favor, 
then have we as a Nation been exceptionally and abundantly favored 
during this last year of the century. But above and beyond all 
ordinary and usual blessings comes that of a recent deliverance from 
the greatest peril in which the Nation has been placed since the out- 
break of the Civil War, thirty-nine years ago. Brought face to face 
with what might have shaken the social state from base to top and 
wrought uncertainty, alarm, distress incalculable, all over the land, 
we have been brought, through the Providence of God, safe through 
the storm, and are secure this day. 

Our conception of National life is bound up with the faith in 
supernatural powers and Divine agencies, continually and emphat- 
ically exerted on men; that faith is wide, popular, and universal. 
Think over our history; from its small beginnings to the present 
day; think of the humble and obscure birth of the Nation, of its 
steady growth, of its incredible expansion from these few little 
colonies on the North Atlantic seaboard, to its present dimensions, 
from North to South, from ocean to ocean, East and West. Think of 
the character of its people, the teachings they have had, their prep- 
aration for grand work remaining to be done. What shall we think 
of the intelligence, what of the patriotism of the man who cannot, 
or will not, see in these preludes an advance to the very front, fitting 
for the duties and responsibilities of a World Power? Why should a 
great people draw back when the time to go forward has come? 

But to hold a front place among the nations, several things are 
needed. A nation, to be a great nation, must have an equipment for the 
position. First, it must have a wisely framed government—a govern- 
ment in which no one class can ever gain the ascendency and domi- 
nate the rest; a Constitution like our own, so adjusted by a system 
of checks and balances that it cannot be used as his implement by 
any one man, or by any one party, for the promotion of interests 
other than those of the whole people; no tyranny of emperor or 
king or despotic ruler; no tyranny of a popular assembly; no 


lawmaking power without a veto, if needed, and a supreme trib- 


unal to test the wisdom and justice of the law proposed; no class, 
be it of rich or of poor, of idlers or of laborers, to arrogate to itself 
the title and powers of king over all the rest. 

And, secondly, it must have a credit good through all the world, 
immovably anchored on the bedrock of real money value, or distin- 
guished from unreal, and more depends on that than on any other 
thing that could be named, The Nation’s promise to pay its obliga- 
tions, and to compel all citizens to pay theirs, in money good for its 
real value anywhere the world over, that promise must be made and 
kept, to the confusion of dishonesty and fraud. 

And then, thirdly, a Nation to be a world power, must be able 
to face the world in concentrated strength; it must have forces, on 
land and sea, sufficient to resist assault and overcome hostility, and 
equally ready to repress with irresistible hand whatever at home may 
venture to stir up strife, provoke to sedition, create disorder, and 
break the peace. 

Then, finally, it must stand absolutely impartial toward all the 
people; the very name of “class,” the mention of class distinction, 
class privilege. should be proscribed; class strife at home should be 
held as the worst of all, far worse than war with foes outside. 

There are things which I can imagine about my country and 
some which I cannot imagine; some things which seem clearly within 
the bounds of the practicable and some which are like fables or fairy 
tales, too foolish to deceive any but children. I can imagine this 
Nation standing at the head of the world, respected by the good, 
feared by the evil, triumphant, victorious, at peace ‘abroad and at 
home, ‘having the magnificence that comports with such a position, — 
extending the area of intelligence and freedom, exhibiting the flower 
and ripened fruit of civilization, and conferring its privileges and 
benefits freely through all lands. I cannot imagine it depressed to 
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SECOND SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 


To judge the world in equity, 
While angel guards attend, 
Shall, girt about with majesty, 
The Son of Man descend. 
From East to West the lightnings shine 
In swift-winged flashes keen, 
So of His coming shall the sign 
By all the earth be seen. 


The sun shall hide ‘neath darkest pall, 
.The moon withdraw. her light, 
Like frost-nipt leaves from heaven shall fall 
The shaken stars of night : 
While hurtling tempests lash the sea 
To roaring rage and foam, 
Distress and sore perplexity 
Shall on the nations come ; 
Before the swift-approaching woe 
, The stoutest heart shall fail, 
Before the, i il] none may, foreknow 
oe firmest aes oa 


When tender shoots and opening leaves 
Upon the, trees, appear, " 

With, Joy the hhusbandman perceives 

Si That summer, days are near ;— 

So, when, ve, saints, , these things ye see, 

Pet aqiht up, your heads, on high, 

Rejoice, and, know, , assuredly 

1) Redemption draweth nigh ; 

Though int that dark disastrous day 

rh Destruction shall prevail, 

Though heayeny. and, earth shall pass away, 
God’s promise shall not fail. —JOuN Power. 


A MEDITATION ON BRASS, 
FOR THOSE WHO ARE WORKERS IN ALTAR GUILDS. 
# NA very 9, 44 I } 
By Maper W. Batowin. 
HER Stands befoie Be Altar of God, day and night serving 
y Him i fans, loly ‘emple, . .a pillar, or pedestal of brass. 
Ci utstret hed arms it and its fellows uphold that blessed 
rail before His A Altar Throne,. where countless weary ones, heavy 
lad n with their sins; Bunberne for the Bread of Life, come to 
nd their soul’s desire satisfied. Lifeless itself, it yet teaches 
some lessons: of life. 

When the hand of man first fashioned it from the furnace 
it was pure and bright, without spot or blemish. So man came 
from the hand of his Maker, beautiful in his innocence and spot- 
lessness. “He hath made Serhan beautiful in His time.” 

To the brass was given a protective covering to preserve its 
beauty—it was washed with an invisible film of shellac. But 
time and rust corrupt, poisonous gases tarnish, and neglect 
leaves it an altered thing—it has fallen from its first estate. So 
sin comes in and tarnishes the fair surface of the soul’s life, and 
stains its baptismal robe. 

But the tarnished surface of the brass must be made bright 
again that it may adorn “the place where His honor dwelleth,” 
and one comes who seeks to restore it to its first beauty. Then 
it shows forth two sides, a Godward and aman-ward side. That 
towards the altar soon grows bright and, the dark spots of rust 
grow gradually less under the patient and per rsistent hand of the 
worker. The light fro heaven’ s windows shines « on it here, and 
the burnished brass “ase again, reflecting the, face. of the 
worker, “as in water face siswereth to face.” On the. darker 
side away from the lip rht, the wo rk is, wad more difficult. 
Iti is deceptive here. Its seems t 0 Meh al ee an 
a closer view, another side- light, shows it to he still tarnished 
and. unclean. How much peneRe toil is needed to restore it to 
its rst estate! 

_ Is not this a type of re patient, work of, God’s bane cleans- 
ing the sin-stained soul ! * The higher nature of man turns 
readily back to God, but the lower 1 na ure, the earthly side, needs 
long purgation. “Who can say, “a have made my heart clean, I 
am pure from my sins? v fle alone who sitteth as a refiner of 
gold, can make us to be perfect, through much suffering, for He 
wills that His “daughters may be as the polished corners of the 


Does not. the earthly ature of, 4t aaa need Jong and patient 
cleansing? Do not the stains and | b lackened s scars of past sins 
need to be polished and rubbed away until no trace or sign of 
them remains? Does not man through the sinfulness of his 
lower nature fall again and again into the same sins, and need 
again and again to be restored to purity? “No chastening for 
the present seemeth to be joyous, but grievous,” therefore “we 
have need of patience,” “for whom the Lord loveth He chasten- 

eth,” “that we might be partakers of His holiness.” 
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_ The brass is a base metal, yet in its pure condition it is the 
color, of go d. 
Man is but human, yet is made in the image of God. 
Gold in its virgin purity will not tarnish. Only the pure 
gold of the divine nature knows no sin. 
When the pillar, made not of gold, but of a baser metal 
bearing a likeness to the purer, is cleansed and burnished to the 
utmost degree, it becomes a counterpart of gold, and reflects as 
in a mirror the face of the worker. 
So the soul, made like to God yet bearing the image of the 
earthy, after it has been cleansed by affliction, burnished 
through much conflict and pain, made “perfect through suffer- 
ing,” is transformed “into the image of the heavenly,” and 
shows forth “as in a glass” that “glory of God which shines forth 
in the Face of Jesus Christ.” 
“But we have this treasure in earthern vessels, that the 
excellency of the power may be of God, and not of us.” 


BISHOP HALE’S CONDITION. 


[Knowing our anxiety and the anxiety of many other friends as well, 
to know the real facts concerning the condition of Bishop Hale, the 
Bishop of Springfieid, who left the bedside of his Coadjutor on Thanks- 
giving Day, has very kindly allayed our anxiety in part, and in part 
intensified it, by the letter following, which, with the Bishop’s permission, 
is'here published. Certainly aH who know Bishop Hale will say with 
Bishop Seymour, that his has been the life of a good man, full of the 
Holy Ghost; and will recognize how untiringly, how unselfishly, and how 
uncomplainingly, he has performed the episcopal work assigned him, in 
the southern portion of the Diocese of Springfield.—Hprror L. C.] 


T IS due to Bishop Hale, and his many friends, that I should 
say a few, words about his condition, as I am leaving Cairo 


‘ after,a two days’ visit. 


The dear unselfish Bishop would not allow his friends to 
summon me, although he yearned to see me, because he thought, 
that my duties just now, on the eve of my annual Synod, were 
so crowding me, that I could not spare the time to visit him in 
Cairo. 

I went down at once, Those who are in danger of death 
have the prior claim.,, All else, can wait. Death does not wait. 
Hence I, drop everything, and pass everybody by to reach a 
friend who seems to be at the point of departure out of this 
world. 

T found Bishop Hale in the early morning of Wednesday 
(2.08: m.) in great weakness, of body, unable to ie down from 
difficulty of respiration, and for the same reason depr ived almost 
entirely of the refreshment of sleep., He was rejoiged to see me, 
and made much more of my visit than it deserved. The privi- 
lege and blessing were more mine than his. He gave me more 
sia I carried to him—the example of a Christian man appar- 
ently in the presence of death, calm, resigned, gently brave, full 
of love for God and, his fellow men, “Ah!” he said (I must 
betr ay one or two of the secrets of that sick chamber) “Ah!” he 
said, “I have not striven to be a great man, but I have tried to 
be a good 1 man,” 

Let me add, by, the grace GF God he has sueceeded. I can 
bear witness, since L have known him; he has been preéminently 
a good man, As my Coadjutor our relations have been most 
intimate., Our house 1 in Spr ingfield i is his home; and he is one of 
our family, and he in turn insists that the Halliday, Hotel in 
Cairo is our home: He labored, and insisted upon laboring, in 
his jurisdiction up to the point when he could do no more, el 
then he went abroad, by medical advice, not so much to prolong 
his life on earth, as to gain renewed health and strength for 
work; and then, when he found that this hope was vain, he came 
home, as he pathetically said, “if it were God’s will, to die.” 

We hope, his many friends hope, that he may be spared to 
us for a long time yet, since we feel that his presence is a bene- 
diction to us and to the Diocese; but whenever God takes him, 
we have no fear, we know that it will be well with him. We 
shall sorrow for our loss, and no one will feel it more keenly than 
he, who deems it an honor to have received the friendship and 
confidence of his beloved Coadjutor, the Bishop of Cairo. 

Gurorce F. Srymour, 

On the cars from Cairo, Ill., Thanksgiving Day (Nov. 29) 
1900. 

[From Caro. ] 


Advent Sunday, Dec. 1. 

The Bishop passed a comfortable night and for the first 
time in a week was able to assume a reclining posture. He has 
prepared for the coming change in every possible way and is 
now patiently and hopefully waiting. 
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The S. P. G. and Southport Celebration, in Connecticut. 


eso 22nd, services commemorating the Bi-centenary 
ot the venerable Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
and the 175th Anniversary of the Dedication of the church, were 
held in Trinity Church, Southport, Conn. The day was cloud- 
less, and large numbers of the clergy and laity attended all the 
functions. At 8, Bishop Coleman celebrated the Holy Euchar- 
ist, and thus fitly inaugurated the solemnities which were to fol- 
low. At 10:30 the clergy and Bishops, the former thirty in 
number, having vested at the rectory, marched to the church 
under the direction of Archdeacon Booth of Bridgeport, who 
acted as master of ceremonies. The processional was “Holy, 
Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty” which was sung with great 
fervor. Bishop Doane preached the sermon from Jere. vi. 16. 
His theme was the beauty and divine appointment of the “old 
paths,” and the richness of the outcome for those who stand in 
them. His application of it to the venerable parish in the pul- 
pit of which he stood was most eloquent and forcible. 

The Holy Eucharist was celebrated by the Bishop of the 
Diocese, Bishop Coleman acting as deacon and Bishop Leonard 


TRINITY CHURCH, SOUTHPORT, CONN. 


as sub-deacon. The offertory was set apart as a thank-offering to 
the venerable Society for its nursing care in the past. ~The 
music at the service was rendered by a double quartette of 
excellent voices, and the service sung was Tours in F. The 
Agnus Dei especially was rendered with great pathos as well as 
skill. A generous lunch at which eighty-five guests were seated 
was provided by the women of the parish, and bright congratu- 
latory speeches were made by all the Bishops and a number of 
the clergy. 

At 3 o’clock the church filled up again to hear the promised 
addresses. Archdeacon Booth read the Apostles’ Creed and the 
special prayers for the occasion set forth by the Bishop, and then 
introduced Bishop Coleman as the first speaker. His subject 
was, “The Work of the Venerable Society in the World.” 

Before taking up the subject of the Society the Bishop spoke 
a few words of congratulation to the congregation and of greet- 

ing to the rector of Trinity, the Rey. Edmund Guilbert, D.D. 
During his discourse the speaker said: 
I took a special pleasure in coming here this afternoon, because 


this celebration has revived recollections the most treasured. Your 
rector and I studied together more than forty-two years ago in the 
General Theological Seminary in New York. And so I am specially 
glad to be here on this occasion to congratulate him and the many 
people here. A fact which will make my presence here of interest is 
that I represent one of the oldest Dioceses in the country. In that 
Diocese there are a number of parishes more than 200 years old, and 
there is a church edifice over 200 years old, second in the country in 
point of age, and first in the country in point of continuous use. 
Little Delaware has narrow boundary limits, but is full of history, 
and so I bring to your parish, and to your Diocese of Connecticut the 
most hearty congratu- 
lations from that old 
Diocese and from the 
whole American 
Church. 

When we glance 
at the work of the 
Venerable Society we 
are struck with its 
catholic character, 
justifying at once not 
only the love of the 
American Church but 
of the Church Cath- 
olic for it. 

From its beginning 
in 1701, its field has 
been the world. The 
same helpful influence 
it began to exert in 
1702, when Keith and 
Talbot, its first mis- 
sionaries, came to 
these shores, it 1s now 
making felt in num- 
berless directions. It 
has under its care REV. 
to-day no less than 
800 missionaries, 100 of them being stationed in Asia, and 50 
in Africa. Forty thousand children are being educated in its schools. 
Between 1702 and 1892, the last date to which figures are available, 
the statistics show that no less than 3,700 clergymen and lay-readers 
have been in the employ of the Society. 

Bishop Leonard of Ohio followed with the second address: 
“The Work of the Venerable Society in the American Colonies.” 

I come here, he said, with a heart full of love and reverence for 
this time-honored parish. Here in this borough I was born. My 
ancestors for a hundred years have been found among the officers of 
this church. Here I was baptized. In the Sunday School I was a 
scholar, and now 
as a son honors 
his mother, so I 
come this after- 
noon to lay my 
tribute of respect 
at the feet of the 
parent to whom I 
owe my spiritual 
birth. 

The American 
colonies, the 
Bishop said, up 
to the time the 
Venerable Society 
was chartered al- 
most wholly 
lacked of the 
ministrations of 
the Church of 
England. 

As its name 
suggests, the So- 
ciety was found- 
ed for the purpose 
of extending the 
Gospel into all 
foreign dependen- 
cies and colonies 


of England. Mis- 
sionaries were sent out, and substantial financial assistance was given 
to all struggling bodies such as those in the early days of the Con- 
necticut colony. 


In 1741, less than 40 years after the Society had been chartered, 
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there had been built under its direction nearly 100 churches, and tens 
of thousands of Bibles and Prayer Books had been given away. When 
the American Revolution began, the Society had 77 missionaries in 
the colonies. It continued its help until 1785, when it withdrew on 
the plea that its assistance was limited by its charter to the posses- 
sions of the British crown. Its final words were: “The Society 
regrets the unhappy events which hereafter will confine its labors to 
the colonies remaining under His Majesty’s sovereignty. It looks 
back with comfort at the good the missionaries have done for many 
years in the past, in propagating our Holy Religion, as it is professed 
by the established Church of England, and it is its earnest wish and 
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prayer that their zeal may continue to bring forth the fruit they 
aimed at,'of pure religion and virtue, and that the true members of 
our own Church, under whatever civil government they may live, may 
not cease to be kindly affectioned towards us.” 

The third address was by the Rev. Dr. Samuel Hart, Vice 
Dean of the Berkeley Divinity School: “The Debt of Connecti- 
cut to the Venerable Society.” The learned Professor has the 
ecclesiastical history of Connecticut so thoroughly at his com- 
mand that it would have been impossible for him to deliver other 
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REV. HENRY CANER, 
First Rector of Trinity Church, Southport, Conn. 


than an interesting speech. With simply a few notes he poured 
- forth information, verified by dates and strengthened by statis- 
tics, that held the attention of his hearers to the end. 


The Professor told of the early status of the colonies, From the 
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period when the settlers first came in this direction from Boston and 
other settlements in the East, and bartered from the Indian sufficient 
land for their homes and farms, the Congregational faith, stern and 
rigid in its beliefs und observances, had been the sole religion of the 
settlers. The administration of the affairs of the Church and town 
were identical, and in fact the two, Church and State, were co- 
existent. Every settler was taxed a certain amount each year to pay 
for the support of a clergyman of the Congregational Church, and 
whoever failed to pay the tax or to worship after the prescribed form 
was punished in various ways devised specially for the setting of an 
example to any others who might be inclined to be delinquent. 


This made the founding of Trinity Church a most painful under- 
taking. Those interested in it were not only treated with obloquy, 
but personal violence was superadded. They were fined and impris- 
oned and in cases banished the town. At length their numbers like- 
wise increased until they had influence enough to cause to be passed 
by the council of the colony a resolution which permitted them to 
worship according to their lights, and to form churches if they so 
desired. The members of the council, however, while granting all 
dissatisfied the right to worship as they saw fit, did not rebate that 
law which laid a tax upon every householder for the support of the 
Congregational church, and so, as most of the Episcopalians were 
unable to pay for the support of two churches, the permission grant- 
ed remained a dead letter, and they were forced to continue in the 
Congregational sect. 


Not long after the passing of the first law granting religious 


tolerance “with a string to it,” another law-was passed which gave 


REV, SAMUEL JOHNSON, 


First President of Kings (Columbia) College (who dedicated the first 
edifice of Trinity Church on Thanksgiving Day, 1725), 


permission to every householder, upon making certain sworn state- 
ments in regard to his beliefs, to pay his church tax toward the sup- 
port of any religious body he wished. That gave the Episcopalians 
the necessary permission to organize parishes, and it was at once 
taken advantage of. Small bodies of people worshipping according 
to the ritual prescribed by the Church of England were formed all 
over the colony. 


The first settled minister at Fairfield was the Rev. Mr. Pigot, 
who took charge in 1722. In the same year ques#ions arose as to 
whether lay ordination gave a minister the right to preach from a 
pulpit, the question being brought prominently forward by the action 
of a certain blacksmith who used to take his share in the ordination 
services but who always wore a leather mitten he used in his trade 
during the customary laying on of hands. 

The result was that seven promising young ministers of the 
colony declared that it was their belief that such an ordination gave 
them no right to preach in the pulpit. Four of them went to Eng- 
land to interview the Archbishop of Canterbury, were ordained there, 
and came back under the direction of the Venerable Society. With 
this began the full work of the Church and the Society in the colony 
of Connecticut. 

The debt of Connecticut to the Society is one of gratitude for 
fostering care and oversight, at a time when the feeling of the people 
was largely, and the laws entirely, against us; at a time when, lack- 
ing the episcopate, every clergyman could be a law unto himself and 
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thus dishonor his noble calling if the love of Christ and souls were 
not dominant in-him. 

Bishop Coleman. closed the service with prayers and dis- 
missed the congregation with his blessing. 

Thirteen rectors have served Trinity parish since its organ- 
ization, not a few of them 
having begun their work as 
lay readers before their or- 
dination, and haying been 
called to take up the full re- 
sponsibility of the parish 
after having been ordained. 
Not a few who have served 
old Trinity so well have been 
graduates of Yale, most, of 
those who served as readers 
before being ordained having 
been students at the college, 
and many of the others who 
accepted calls . to Trinity 
after they had been already 
ordained were alumni of Yale. 

The various rectors and 
the dates during which they 
served the parish are as fol- 
LEIGHTON COLEMAN, D.D., oe Henry Caner, 1727- 

LL.D., BISHOP OF DELAWARE. 1747; Joseph Lamson, 1747- 

iTth. John Sayre, 1774-1779 ; 
Philo Sheltch: 1788-1825 : William Shelton, 1825-1829; eharles 
Smith, 1829-1834: Nathaniel E. Cornwall, 1834-1853; Tanes E. 
Purdy, 1855-1858 ; Rufus Emery,, 1858-1870; Edward L. Wells, 
1870-1877: Taliafero P. Caskey, 1877-1879; Charles G. Adams, 
1879-1890. The present rector of the parish is Edmund Guil- 
bert, D.D.; who began his rectorate in 1891. 
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DR. IMADUDDEEN, 
\. NOTABLE CONVERT FROM ISLAM. 
By Tuomas P. Hucue Se abe D: au PHB or “Tur Dictionary oF 
Ist: AM.’ 


C TLE Church of Christ his test its most distinguished convert 
from Islam, in the death of the, Rev: Dr. Imaduddeen 
(which occurred, on the 28th of Aug ust last; at Amritsar, North 
India), in the 79th year of his : age, 

This eminent clergyman was known | to all readers of mis- 
sionary literature as one ot the most interesting personalities 
in the missionary, field. He was an eminent scholar, an able 
apologist, a prolific writer, and an eloquent preacher ; and he 
was held in high esteem for the consistency of his character, and 
the firmness of his faith. 

Imaduddeen was, born at Paniput, the scene of the great 
battle which seated Baber on the throne of the Great Moghuls. 
His father was a Muslim priest of distinction, and consequently 
his son was well educated in Arabic and Persian, and in the 
principles of the Muhammadan religion. 

As a young student he journeyed through India studying in 
the various well known schools of the great mosques of the 
country, and he eventually settled in the ancient city of Agra, 
which at that time was the centre of fierce bigotry and fanati- 
cism,in consequence of the earnest preaching of Dr. Pfander and 
Mr, French (afterwards Bishop. French)., Two learned Muslims 
of the city, Rahmat Ullah and Wazeer Khan wrote an attack on 
Christianity, named the “Ijaz Isawi,” which they were vain 
enough to suppose would demolish the Christian faith once and 
for all. 

Imaduddeen took an active part in flee discussions, and 
when this wrften attack on Christianity appeared, he read it 
with avidity, and, after careful thought, found its conclusions 
unsatisfactory. 

He determined to learn the way of Christ more perfectly, 
and with this object in view he visited the various Christian 
missions in North India. At first he was much. perplexed with 
the numerous sects of Christianity and the different forms of 
Church government. But he remembered that there were 73 
recognized sects in Islam alone!. The terrible Indian Mutiny 
oecurred in the May of 1857, and Christian rule in India seemed 
destined to perish. The Muhammadans of the country rallied 
around the green standard of the Arabian Prophet. When the 
mutiny was over, great things were expected from the supposed 
favorable attitude of the British government towards Christian- 
ity. It was thought that the natives of India would embrace 
the Christian religion in vast numbers. 
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This was not the case. Nevertheless a very marked reaction 
in favor of the Christian religion took place. Imaduddeen con- 
tinued his search after truth. But he did not meet with very 
great encouragement from Christian missionaries. They sus- 
pected his motives and doubted his sincerity. It was not, until 
he was brought in contact with the great heart of Robert. Olark 
at Amritsar, in the Punjab, that he found rest for his soul. 

Mr. Clark’s gift was preéminently that of “Christian char- 
ity’—that charity which “believeth .all things and hopeth, all 
things” for the best, among one’s fellow men. He believed in 
the sincerity of the Muslm inquirer and did not hesitate to 
assure Imaduddeen of substantial support for himself,and fam- 
ily in the event of his embracing Christianity, Such support 
was not really necessary because “Tmaduddeen had been offered 
positions under government, but it was this assurance ¢ of support 
that enabled him to see clearly that he could continue in good 
faith his search after truth. 

About that time Imaduddeen’ s elder broties seemed to be 
convinced of the truth of Christianity, but he hesitated to 
receive baptism and eventually died a Muslim. But th us circum- 
stance encouraged Imaduddeen to take the decisive step, and he 
was baptized by the Rey. Robert Clark in the Chureh of England 
Mission at Amri itsar, April 29th, 1866; and was immediately ap- 
pointed a Christian teacher. He was eventually ordained deacon 
and priest by Bishop Milman of Calcutta. ae 

From that time the distinguished English missionary and 
the equally distinguished native convert worked side by side for 
the conversion of souls. Like Saul and J onathan, “these two 
men were lovely and pleasant in their lives. and in death they 
were not divided”—Mr.. Clark died in “May last, and Dr. Ima- 
duddeen in August, Their remains rest side by. side in the 
native cemetery at Amritsar. They. have both left n names which 
will be honored in the Church of India for ages. to « come, and 
they have left behind them many to whom their work was a 
noble inspiration. 

In the course of his so Imaduddeen produced. many vol- 
umes. ara 
the Muhammadan faith vith considerable bitterness. Others 
were expositions of Christian belief. But his most important 
work was a Commentary on the New Testament, written in the 
Hindustani language. In this he was assisted by Mr. Robert 
Clark. In recognition of his eminent literary work and his 
defense of the faith, Archbishop Benson conferrerd on Moulayie 
Imaduddeen the degree of Doctor in Divinity. It was the first 
distinction of the kind ever held by a native of India; and this 
Muslim convert valued most highly the piece of parchmeiit bear- 
ing the Great Seal of England and the signatures of the Arch- 
bishop and the Lord High Chancellor. He always wore his red 
doctor’s hood when administering and preaching in the Church ; 
and it was of no little consequence to this man who had silidied 
in Muslim schools of divinity that his profound scholarship had 
been recognized by the highest authorities in Church and State. 
But underneath his surplice he always. wore the brown chogah 
of camels hair which usually distinguishes the “Moulavie” or 
Doetor in Divinity, in Muslim theology. 

He was also eminent as a preacher.. Doctor Martyn Clark, 
the well known physician in the Punjab. Medical Mission, who 
frequently heard him preach, in the Hindustani tongue, writes: 
“Tis sermons were wonderful, quiet, forceful, thoughtful, show- 
ing a deep insight both into the things, of God; and the heart of 
man. Year after year there was no falling off nor lack of fresh- 
ness in his preaching. As he grew older. his holy genius seemed 
to grow the deeper and to draw more fully from the wells of 
salvation.” 

The late Rev: Dr. Moulavie Tmaduddeon Tapes stood out as 
a religious leader among the natives of India, and his name was 
known from Cape Comorin to Peshawar as the most eminent of 
the natives of India converted to Christianity from the ranks of 
Islam. 

His father and several of his brothers were baptized, but his 
wife never embraced Christianity. His eldest son, Dr. Fakha- 
ruddeen, is a highly valued member of the Punjab Medical Mis- 
sion. 

The Rev. Dr. Toeduddeore death was somewhat sudden. 


‘But he died as he had lived, a firm believer in the faith which he 


had embraced after years of thoughtful inquiry, and which he 
had defended and expounded with such marked ability, not only 
in the pulpit but in a number of written works. He met the last 
enemy with firmness and cheerfulness. The race was over and’ 
the crown of immortality was won. Shortly before his death he: 
exclaimed ‘Oh! let me go where my Heavenly Father sits en-: 
throned!” 
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orrespondence 


All communications published under this head must be signed by the actual name 

of the writer This rule will be invariably adhered to. The Hditor is not responsible 

or the opimons expressed, but yet reserves the right to exercise discretion as to what 
letters shall be pub lished. 


TO EASE HIS SOUL. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


AY I ease my soul? May I express the state of mind in 
which your issues of Noy. 17 and 24 have thrown me? I 

. to) write this letter in sections; because those two numbers 
came “in such questionable shape” Sie I am anxious to “ques- 
tion” all of them at once. 

Pa To begin with, there is that account of the Consecra- 
tion of Bishop Weller, and the “wonderful and fearfully made” 
picture, that came in the paper of the 17th inst. I was dis- 
mayed to see so much “Low Churchmanship” displayed in the 
columns of Tue Livine Cuurcn! You know a Low Churchman 
is a man who, while he has. done a good work in pressing upon 
the attention of the Church “the inward and spiritual grace” 
of Christianity, considers his own private judgment superior to 
the wisdom of the Church, whenever, in his opinion, that pri- 
vate judgment so requires. Some of them vary upon the 
Church’s Rites and Ceremonies by abridgment. These are 
generally rated as belonging to that party. But others exercise 
that same private judgment in adding what is in their “judg- 
ment” superior to that which the Church commands. In either 
event, whether Bishops and priests vary the Church’s Offices by 
addition or abridgment, they are “Low Churchmen” of the 
most pronounced type. And to think of so many of our Bishops 
appearing in that role at this unusual “manner and Form” of 
consecrating a Bishop for the Church in the United States! 

2. Then, on the subject of the Real Presence. I am sure 

(as I wrote you some time ago, when I took the position in a 
communication which you were kind enough to publish), that 
much of the trouble on this subject arises from the erroneous 
statement ‘that God is everywhere, instead of declaring that 
everywhere is present to God. To say that “God is everywhere” 
denies the Divine Personality. To say that “everywhere is 
present to God,” makes Him the Superior of His creations, and 
not subordinate to them. In Tract XC. there is a suggestion 
_which helps as nearly to a conclusion as to the manner of the 
Divine Presence in the Holy Sacrament, as is possible to the 
human mind with respect to this tremendous mystery. In that 

Tract Newman says: 


“But it may be asked, What is the meaning of saying that Christ 
is really present, yet not locally? I will make a suggestion on the 
subject. What do we mean by being present? How do we define 
and measure it? To a blind and deaf man, that only is present 
which he touches; give him hearing, and the range of things present 
enlarges; everything is present which he hears. Give him at length 
sight, and the sun may be said to be present to him in the daytime, 
and myriads of stars by night. The presence then, of a thing is a 
relative word, depending, in a popular sense of it, upon the channels 
of communication between it and him to whom it is present; and 
thus it is a word of degree” (Tract XO. p 57, A. D. Innes & Co. 
London, 1893). 


This implies the truth of the statement which I have always 
maintained, that ‘ ‘everywhere is present to God” rather than its 
common opposite : and “Presence” depends “upon the channels 


of communication between it and him [or God] to whom it is ‘ 


present.” So I have always taught the people committed to my 
charge before I was retired by age and infirmity. Enlarging 
upon this suggestion in Tract XC., I have in private and public 
taught that the Presence in the Holy Sacrament was that of 
Christ upon His Throne, who, “through the channels of com- 
munication” between Himself and the Altar, communicated to 
the ‘Consecrated Elements their force, v vigor, and power, accord- 
ing to His promise. For if one is on a plain, uery, part of 
it is present: rising to the summit of a hill, one’s presence is 
predicable of everything i in view; while on a mountain top, this 
‘is true of a wider expanse. So, the Master upon His Throne, 
has everything present to Him, whether the cattle upon a thou- 
sand. hills, or the elements upon a million Altars. 

But a letter on this subject appeared i in the London Guardian 
for Sept. ie 1900, which - am. sure you will permit me to copy. 
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It is a far clearer illustration than mine, and much more 
forcible: 


“THE EUCHARIST AND THE SPIRITUAL BODY. 


“Sir:—Controversy on this point nearly always leaves those 
engaged to a misunderstanding of one another, because close defini- 
tion in dealing with so great a mystery is impossible. 

“It seems to me that many minds might be set at rest were the 
analogy of the sun, surely the best of all, more carefully attended ‘to. 
The body: of the sun (call it the natural body) is definitely located 
in the heavens; but for all the merciful purposes of God in connec- 
tion with this planet, the sun is really, and we may say objectively, 
present, although more than 90,000,000 of miles away. We derive 
light and heat and nearly all that is essential to the support of life 
from the body of the sun, provided we do not shut ourselves out from 
the rays or emanations concentrated for us by the atmosphere, under 
conditions which we know to exist but do not understand. It is not 
too close a definition of the mystery of the Eucharist to believe that 
our Blessed Lord’s Sacramental Presence is analogous, but in a man- 
ner heavenly and spiritual, to the concentration or focussing of light 
and heat. The natural Body of Christ, and yet spiritual, is in 
heaven; but the virtue of that Body may proceed wherever Consecra- 
tion takes place according to His Word, and be really given, taken, 
and received. 

“Our Lord is the Sun of Righteousness. It therefore seems 
likely that much we can discern_of the sun in the visible heavens is 
true after a spiritual manner of His Divine action in the unseen 
world. 

“The analogy would satisfy minds of various opinions, for it is 
obvious that it cannot lead to any carnal views of the Eucharist, 
while at the same time it guards us against analysing too closely the 
possibilities of the spiritual Body. OsBerT MorDAUNT.” | 

Hampton Lucey, September 7, 1900. 


3. So far as the Cambridge case is concerned, I am not 
surprised to read it. On one occasion, a young priest who had 
been graduated from that school denying the Virgin Birth of 
our Lord, and trying to defend his seminary from the charge of 
“damnable heresy,” explained the theory held there by an ex- 
planation too filthy for publication in your columns. This 
supposition required a supernatural interference-quite as much 
as the revealed fact. But it showed the animus of that theo- 
logical latitude; and its subsequent action is all of a piece with 
this young priestling’s definition. 

4. One more section of this letter, please. On the sub- 
ject of the proposed Canon “Of Divorce.” Is the American 
Church to be less merciful than Christ? Are we to determine 
that what St. Matthew (xix. 9) reports Him to have said, is 
untrue? Are we to deal with this passage of the Inspired 
Scripture, as Luther did with the Epistle of St. James, because 
it contradicts our opinions, and pronounce it an interpolation ? 
Are we to be eternally determined by what Rome says, without 
regard to what the remainder and larger part of the Catholie 
Church declares? The whole Eastern Church permits the re- 
marriage of the innocent party in case of a divorce for infidel- 
ity; and in many parts of it, even of the guilty party. Yet it 
seems to be proposed to ignore the whole of Eastern Catholicity 
to bring ourselves into accord with the Roman Curia! The 
Church has appointed this part of St. Matthew’s Gospel as the 
Seeond Lesson for the eleventh day of Lent, the 3d day of 
February, and for the evening of the 23d of July. Does she 
mean to teach us falsely? If we deny the authenticity of that 
verse and of St. Matthew v 32 as well, we still further empha- 
size our separation from the East, and draw no nearer to the 
Roman section. Agreement with that section in that wherein 
it differs from all the rest of the Catholic Church, is “more 
honored in the breech than in the observance.” 

I cannot close without complimenting Tur Living Cuurcu 
at its steady growth from good to better: barrin’ that picture! 

St. Louis, Nov. 29, 1900. P. G. Roper. 


[We may say that we always felt that both we and -the excellent 
Bishop of Fond du Lac were Low Churchmen in disguise, and now that 
our masks have been so ruthlessly torn off we presume there is nothing 
left for us but to confess the sympathy we have always felt for that 
much-abused party. At any rate the Low Churchmanship displayed in 
the Fond du Lac picture is one which is distinctly accepted as legal 
throughout the whole Anglican communion. The cope is required by law 
in Bngland ‘on various high occasions, and we have in our possession a 
large photograph “taken from life’ of a group including the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Dean Farrar, and other clergymen not generally denom- 
jnated extremists, all vested in copes. The mitre has been pronounced 
legal by a committee of our own House of Bishops, and was worn by our 
first American Bishop and by many others. In fact both the cope and 
mitre are so largely used both in this country. and in England as to have 
lohg since ceased to be even objects of remark. 

Many thanks for the kind expression at the end of the letter. — 


Eprror L. C.] 


THE DIFFICULTY AT CAMBRIDGE, 

To the Editor of The Living Church: 
| pee NICHOLSON’S letter to Tur Livine Cuurce con- 

cerning the recent action of the Episcopal Theological 
School of Cambridge and your editorial upon the same subject 
were most timely. I am sure that there are many in this Dio- 
cese, both of the clergy and the laity, who will join with me in 
thanking you and the Bishop for your strong utterance. The 
appointment of Professor Thayer to duty in the Episcopal 
Theological School is a grave scandal, but only the Bishops of 
the Church can move in the matter. They are responsible for 
the theological training of their candidates. It rests solely 
with them to decide whether they will allow these young men 
to be trained for the Sacred Ministry in a school whose manage- 
ment permits of the appointment of such a teacher. It is not 
a question of ability—Professor Thayer’s ability in his own line 
is unquestionable—but his line is the absolute contradiction of 
any exegetical teaching of the New Testament which stands for 
Apostolic Ministry “as this Church hath received the same.” 
And this Ministry with the endorsement of Holy Scripture for 
its Divine origin is the basis of the claim of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church to be a true part of the Holy Catholic Church. 

Boston, St. Andrew’s Day, 1900. Wm. B. Frissy. 


“NEWS AND NOTES” ENDORSED. 

To the Editor of The Living Church: 
Aes one of your subscribers who reads one of “the 

great city dailies” as well, I want to express my hearty 
appreciation of the ability and fairness with which you deal 
with current events in your News and Notes. I find myself 
waiting for these comments as a conscientious juror waits for 
the Judge’s charge, before deciding just what the news of the 
week amounts to. And I have invariably found that your sum- 
ming up covered the case fairly and squarely, and was entirely 
free from prejudice or partisanship. 

This is well illustrated’ in your comments on the political 
situation in your issue of November 17, 1900, and in your reply 
to Archdeacon Cassil’s letter in this week’s issue, Dec. 1. A 
more prejudiced commentator might hesitate, as you did not, 
to call that letter a very courteous one. I confess that to me, 
a Democratic “citizen of the North,” it seemed hardly courteous 
to lump us all together as people who know nothing of the situa- 
tion in the South, and as being under the “domination of a 
crowd of ‘statesmen.’ ” 

There was quite a respectable number of us who refused to 
be dominated by a certain “crowd of ‘statesmen’” at the last 
election; and a very strong reason with me for taking this 
course, was the fear that the intelligent men of my party in the 
South would, as you say, “fail to discriminate between State 
issues and National issues.” 

We do, indeed, want the help of the men of the South. The 
safety of our country depends upon the intelligent votes of its 
independent citizens. May the time soon come when the “intel- 
ligent, patriotic men” of the North and of the South may join 
hands in solving National questions, dominated only by the 
eternal principles of Right and Justice. 

New York City, Nov. 30, 1900. Joun H. Mutcwaury. 


[We cannot forbear to express thanks for the foregoing very kind 
expression of our correspondent.—Epiror L. C.] 


THE CONSECRATION FUNCTION AT FOND DU LAC. 
To the Hditor of The Living Church: 


S the recent Consecration of the Bishop Coadjutor of Fond 

du Lae was held under the authority of the commission 

signed and sealed by me as Presiding Bishop of the Church, I 

feel myself called upon to disclaim any responsibility for the 

violation of the rubrics on that occasion and the introduction of 
vestments having no authority of use in the Church. 

Bishop’s House, Providence, R. I., Tuomas M. CrarKk 
December ist, 1900. Presiding Bishop. 


[As there were no rubrics violated and no unauthorized vestments 
used on the occasion mentioned, the foregoing letter is of course based on 
a misapprehension of fact; which is not strange in view of what has 
appeared in other papers, to which we haye alluded editorially.— 
Horror L. C:] ; 


To the Editor of The Living Church: 
HE Eastern newspaper commotion over the Fond du Lac 
consecration considerably surprises me, as it credits me with 
a position in the confidence of eminent Churchmen which I 
do not possess, but especially as everyone seems to fail radically 
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in recognizing that there is no difference in principle between a 
plain Prayer Book service, and an elaborate Prayer Book ser- 
vice. A plain Prayer Book service, expresses very thoroughly 
my own doctrinal position, which makes no difficulty of the 39, 
or rather, 37144 Articles of the Protestant Episcopal Church; 
just as I try to write this letter so that it may clearly express 
my meaning, without the necessity of my tone, accent, gesture, 
or facial expression. But an elaborate Prayer Book service does 
not obscure,’ but illuminates the doctrine of worship as our 
Church holds it. A celebration of the Holy Communion is the 
most sacred and heavenly of mysteries, though it be earried 
through without vestments, altar-cloth, lights, organ, or music. 
The addition of these things, with gestures, ete., or incense, 
lights, and flowers, does not make it a different service or effect 
any different doctrinal impression. I therefore conformed to 
the service at Fond du Lac Cathedral, which is much more 
elaborate than the one I maintain ‘n my own Cathedral, without - 
any sense of inconsistency. My principles have always been 
those of the party, if party it can be called, whose slogan is 
“Evangelical Truth and Apostolic Order.” 

I suppose there was some resemblance between the elaborate 
service at Fond du Lac and similar services in the Roman Com- 
munion, but there is also a very strong resemblance between 
any plain celebration in our own Church and a plain celebration 
in a Roman church. 

While my Protestantigm is of the robust order that usually 
belongs to families brought up close to Rome (my father was 
trained in the Roman Church), yet I think I can tell when prin- 
ciples are being maintained or sacrificed. 

Faithfully yours, 
Marquette, Dec. 3, 1900. G. Morr WiiuiAMs. 


To the Editor of The Living Church: 

Gane Churchman of Nov. 17th has an editorial entitled “Rit- 
ual Anarchy,” denouncing the recent Fond du Lac conseera- 

tion service. The force of this article is seriously impaired—in 

fact pretty thoroughly neutralized—by the article immediately 

preceding it, on the “Church Congress.” 

The Churchman has not a word to say of the fact that at 
the Church Congress an out-and-out Christian Scientist stood 
forth to expound and advocate the pernicious teachings of that 
sect, whose theory is utterly destructive of the Faith once deliv- 
ered to the Saints. And yet this gentleman appeared there as 
a communicant of the Church, and was commended by Dr. 
Donald of Boston as a “loyal Churehman.” 

To keep the proportion and fitness of things this Congress 
editorial should have been headed “Doctrinal Anarchy,” especi- 
ally in a paper whose valiant motto is, “The Faith once delivered 
unto the Saints.” 

Several years ago, I read in the Boston Transcript a letter 
of enquiry as to the source of the quotation, “The Faith once 
The writer said that he had applied 
to the Editor of The Churchman, but could obtain no informa- 
tion. The Churchman is evidently still non-committal on the 
subject. Grorck McC LeLuan Fiske. 

Providence, R. I., Nov. 29, 1900. 


PRESBY TERIANS ON PRAYERS FOR THE DEAD, 


THIS IS FOUND QUOTED with approval from the Christian Stand- 
ard (Presbyterian) : 

We recall, as if it were yesterday, a scene that depicts the infinite 
difference between Protestant faith and Catholic superstition. A child of 
four years knelt at his mother’s knee and prayed as he had been taught to 
pray, “God bless papa,’ and the widowed mother said gently, ‘“You need - 
not make that prayer again, dear. God has blessed papa.” One who 
believes the fundamental doctrine of Protestantism, justification by faith, 
does not need to pray for the dead. 

Poor little child! Its papa was gone far away. It could not do 
anything now to help him or to show its love for him. Its little 
fountain of pure love was repelled and frozen. That may be in 
accordance with the logical requirements of a “fundamental prin- 
ciple’—and so are sand and sawdust. Why should not the little 
child pray to God to “bless papa?” When God blesses a soul once, 
is that the end of the divine bounty? ‘There can be no reasonable 
doubt that the little prayer was pleasing to God, and that if the 
father knew of it, it added another drop of peculiar sweetness to 
his cup of divine blessings. Verily, the letter killeth. 

Since writing above a distinguished minister’s widow, who was 
speaking of the direct and business-like prayers of the youngest boy 
said that he always prays for his papa: “God bless papa,” he 
prayed, “and make him have an awful good time to-day.” He is 
always wanting God to do something extra for his papa in heaven— 
and we shouldn’t be surprised if God does. There is no use of run-. 
ning orthodoxy into the ground.—Interior, 
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HELPS ON THE 
Sunday School Lessons 


JOINT DIOCESAN SERIES. 
SUBJECT,—The words of the Lord Jesus as found in the Gospels of St 
Matthew and St. John. 


By the Rev. EDW. WM. WORTHINGTON, Rector of Grace 
Church, Cleveland, 


THE LORD JESUS TEACHES REVERENCE FOR HIS 
FATHER’S HOUSE. 


FOR THE THIRD SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 


HIS lesson brings us to the first Passover of our Lord’s pub- 

lie ministry. Keep in mind the events up to this time, in 
Catechism: Q. 4. Tmxr: St. Matt. xxi. 13. Scripture: St. John ii. 13-25. 
their order: The Baptism of Jesus, His call of disciples, His 
return to Galilee for the first miracle at Cana, His visit of “not 
many days” at Capernaum, and then the Passover. 

Tue Trempie. It was to be expected that Christ, having 
received the anointing of the Spirit and having entered upon 
the work for which He had been born into the world, would 
declare Himself in some signal manner unto the people at the 
Passover. And so it was. All up to this time had been, in a 
sense, preliminary and preparatory. He began in Jerusalem and 
at the centre of its worship. He announced His Messiahship 
with an exercise of authority in His Father’s House, cleans- 
ing the Temple of defilement, then honoring the established ser- 
vice of God and maintaining the sacredness of the very building 
in which it was offered. 

We speak of the cleansing of the Temple; but in reality it 
was that outer and surrounding area, the Court of the Gentiles 
which was cleansed. If this were sacred, how much more the 
Holy Place and the Holy of Holies. The Court of the Gentiles 
had been converted into a sort of temple-bazaar. The Priests 
had farmed out its area for the sale of animals required in 
sacrifice and for the traffic of the money-changers. 

These occupations were not in themselves wrong; they were 
even necessary. The sacrifices had to be provided. The temple- 
tax required the payment into the treasury of an exact amount, 
the sacred half-shekel (Kx. xxx. 13; St. Matt. xvii. 24-27). 
Large coin therefore had to be changed into smaller coins, and 
the coin of other countries into the current coin of Palestine, 
for money which bore the image of the emperor was not per- 
mitted for the temple-offering. 

The fault lay in the fact that all this traffic, with its tumult 
and confusion of worldly business, had been intruded into the 
courts set apart for purposes of sacred devotion. 

With a scourge of cords (v. 15), gathered perhaps from the 
rushes littered down for the animals to lie on, Jesus drove these 
profane men, with their cattle and their money-tables, from the 
temple-court. As one has said, “the scourge of cords was not 
so much the instrument of His wrath as the emblem of His 
authority. Such an instrument in other hands would have been 
powerless.” The act was an exercise of supernatural power, and 
its result cannot be attributed to a merely human influence. 
Christ came with authority, saying “My Father’s House” (vy. 16) ; 
and the profaners, for the time at least, obeyed His command. 
Not permanently, however, for at the end of His ministry this 
same judicial act was repeated (St. Matt. xxi. 12-13). 

The disciples accepted this proof of our Lord’s Messiah- 
ship, and called to mind how it had been written ages before in 
one of the great Messianic Psalms (Ixix. 9): “The zeal of Thine 
House hath eaten me up;” in other words, jealousy for the 
sacredness of Thine House hath even consumed Me. 

Il. Tue Sian. Our Lord’s enemies would not receive this” 
evidence of His Messiahship, but questioned the authority which 
He had claimed and manifested (v. 18). In the presence of 
evidence that was ample and should have been decisive, they 
clamored for a further sign, proof, as we may say, of that which 
was in itself a sufficient proof. 

Jesus yielded to their unreasonable desire, and gave them 
the promise of His Resurrection: “Destroy this Temple, and in 
three days I will raise it up” (v. 19). 

The Incarnation was what the Temple had been: the symbol 
of God’s presence with His people (2 Chr. vi. 41; St. Matt. 
i. 23). The Temple therefore, in a very true sense, was emblem- 
atie of Christ’s Body; and this pledge Christ made: He would 
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do more than He had done that day; they might destroy, but He 
in three days through His own power would raise up again, that 
of which the Temple was a type, His own Body. 

The disciples understood, later at least (v. 22); but the 
Jews failed to perceive that He referred to anything beyond 
the material temple, the splendid rebuilding of which, under 
Herod the Great, had already occupied forty-six years, and was 
not yet completed. Before Annas Christ’s enemies brought 
against Him what He had said at this Passover, perverting His 
words by “assigning to Him the work which he had left to 
them” (St. Matt. xxvi. 61), charging Him with having Himself 
threatened to destroy the Temple. 

Il. Curist witht tHE Prorpne at JerusALEM. We have 
now to notice how our Lord measured the unbelief which finally 
brought Him to the Cross. The multitude “saw the miracles 
which He did;” they “believed in His Name” (v. 23), so far, 
apparently, as a mere astonishment can be called belief. “But 
Jesus did not commit Himself” (that is, probably, His whole 
doctrine) “unto them;” for He saw their hearts, and knew that 
they neither sustained to Him a spiritual relationship, nor could 
be trusted as stedfast disciples (vv. 24, 25). In contrast with 
the reserve of this first Paschal season at Jerusalem, stands the 
readiness with which our Lord made open disclosure of all 
things to those who really believed on Him, His trusted Apostles 
(St; John xy. 15). 

We are taught by this lesson to respect the Father’s House, 
and to guard with jealous care our body, which is, in very truth, 
“the temple of the Holy Ghost” (I. Cor. vi. 19). In both these 
fields of obligation, every good Christian should be able to say: 
“The zeal of Thine House hath eaten me up.” 

They who convert places “where prayer is wont to be made” 
into junk-shops, concert-rooms, and lecture-halls, they who defile 
the sacred house of public worship with irreverent behavior or 
with thoughts even that are not seemly, and they especially who 
fail to “glorify God in their body” (I. Cor. vi. 20), should 
“read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest” the far-reaching lesson 
of what Christ did at the first Passover of His public ministry. 


WHEN A GREEK WRITER FLOURISHED, 
By WiuuiAm Coptey Wriystow, D.D. 
ce papyri and monumental inscriptions discovered by the 

Egypt Exploration Fund are doing chronology a great ser- 
vice in behalf of almost every branch of learning. And among 
the lights cast upon chronological data are those relating to the 
Greek writers and their periods. This point is illustrated by 
the discovery of a papyrus by our agents and scholars, Messrs. 
Grenfell and Hunt, which turns out to be an interesting one, 
being the famous romance by Chariton, entitled The Loves of 
Chaereas and Callirrhée. The classical dictionaries and com- 
mentators have assumed that he flourished not earlier than the 
Fifth Century of our era, and altogether the date has been un- 
certain. A Latin version was first published at Amsterdam in 
1750 from a manuscript of the Thirteenth Century preserved at 
Florence. 

This papyrus from the Fayum was found together with 
documents dated in the reign of Commodus and Caracalla; and 
the handwriting agrees with this, being not later than the Sec- 
ond Century A. D. Now if Chariton was so famous as to be 
read in a village of the Fayum during the Second Century it 
naturally follows that his book had been written at a much 
earlier period. Hence we must move the date of this romance 
back from the Fifth to the early part of the Second Century. 
I add that the text tends to confirm that of the Florentine re- 
ferred to above; and the general result goes to prove that copies 
of classical writers made at Byzantium were of a very uncor- 
rupted text. I repeat in this connection that the text of 
Thucydides,. from our papyrus, antedates the previously pos- 
sessed texts by a thousand years. We cannot always pick up 
the opening chapter of St. John’s Gospel, far older than any 
other text yet known, from our papyrus finds, but we constantly 
find material of the deepest interest, and of great value to re- 
ligion, law, medicine, social and economic science, and to litera- 
ture generally. Our annual volume is a varied selection, anno- 
tated, from these unearthed papyri of Graeco-Roman days in 
Egypt. 


To bear pain for the sake of bearing it, has in it no moral qual- 
ity at all; but to bear it rather than surrender, or in order to” 
save another, is positive enjoyment as well as ennobling to the soul. 
—Charles Kingsley. 
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CRAWFORD’S RULERS OF THE SOUTH. 


The Rulers of the South—Sicily, Oalehria, Malta. 
Crawford. 2 vols. New York: 


By Francis Marion 
The Macmillan Co. Price, $6.00. 
The perusal of this book has been a keen literary pleasure. 
It is a fascinating subject, written in the author’s fascinating 
style. Mr. Crawford at once transports the reader into the 
“atmosphere” of the places and times of which he writes. One 
is living in the beautiful, sunny, luxuriant, fertile Sicily, or 
“the granary of Italy,” or in Calabria,as the most southern point 
of Italy proper is known; now amid the pastoral scenes of the 
first agriculturists, now with the adventurous expeditions of 
the Greek traders, who, learning from one more adventurous 
than the rest, the large possibilities of wealth that lay within 
grasp, determined to found colonies on the island. The Greeks 
spread, occupy the island, develop its resources, build cities, 
raise temples, construct harbors, fortify strategetical positions, 
gain a footing in southern Italy and Sicily, and for a time con- 
trol and mould the fortune and character of that most inter- 
esting spot in 
Kurope. One 
meets again in 
Mr. Crawford’s 
narrative, with 
men and scenes 
that one has met 
before in the 
pages of history, 
but under his 
facile pen they 
become. real 
men, full of life 
and purpose, 
; contributing to 
} the working out 
of the destinies 
ofthe people and 
times in which 
they lved;— 
scenes, real ac- 
tions in which 
one would have 
felt. one’ must 
have taken a 
part if one had 
been there. 
ss Yet the ac- 


torical state- 

ee ment does not 

Kee by any means 

ENTRANCE TO CHURCH OF ST. NICOLA, BARI. eliminate the 

[From ‘The Rulers of the South,” by F. Marion Craw- fascinating ro- 

ford, Copyright by The Macmillan Co. ] mantic element 

of which ‘the 

story is full. Indeed at es one might think that one was 

reading pure romance, were not one recalled to actualities by 

well kaown names and well known places, in which well known 

scenes were enacted and well known results reached. As an 

instance of this, take the beginning of the Norman occupation 
of Calabria and Sicily. 

On the southern coast of Sicily not quite midway between 
the eastern and western points of the Island and a little west 
of Licala, a high hill abuts on the sea. On this hill, because 
of a miracle wrought through the intervention of St. Michael, a 
shrine was erected in honor of the Archangel about A. D. 500. 
The shrine became a stopping place for pilgrims to the Holy 

Land. Three centuries later a similar miracle and intervention 
of St. Michael determined Bishop Aubert of Brittany to erect a 
similar shrine on a bold rock which juts out into the sea off the 
coast of Normandy. As Mr. Crawford naively remarks, “The 
coincidence in circumstances is more familiar in legend than in 
reality.” However, “the existence of these two shrines is the 
link between Normandy and Italy.” 

And here we come across some of the author’s quiet 
humor or satire. The Normans he says were a cautious people. 
They always chose the side which they considered would bring 


curacy of his- , 


the best returns. They became Catholics in a body from pol- 
icy, and adopted the Catholic custom of making pilgrimages to 
Holy places. But they were soldiers first and pilgrims after, 
and “they wore coats of mail under their pilgrims’ robes,” and 
besides ENB Ss the palmer’s stafi they buckled on their long 
swords, “in case of emergency.” They were devoted to St. 
Michael, because he was their ideal of a warlike saint, and his 
fight with Satan was the conclusive proof that he was on the 
right side. On one occasion returning from the Holy Sepulchre, 
they happened just at the right time to come to the assistance 
of some Christians at Salerno against the Saracens, and beat 
them off. Being pilgrims they would take nothing, but on ar- 
riving home they told of the goodly ‘country at the South. About 
the year 1015 two of Duke Richard’s nobles disputed over the 
hand of a maiden, and the one who was stronger, and who threw 
the other over a precipice, prepared for an expedition to Italy. 
Now the Greeks had at this time a strong foothold in southern 
Italy and Sicily, and Bari, a short way up the eastern coast 
from the southernmost point of the “heal,” was their capital. 
Tt was a see city and had many architecturally fine churches, the 
stone carvings being conspicuous. A citizen of Bari, one Meles, 
made an insurrection against the Greek domination and was 
of course supported by the Pope, Benedict VIII. Now came 
along the Norman nobles and their retinue, and having piously 
visited the shrine of St. Michael at Monte Gergano in Sicily, 
offered their services to the Pope. His holiness advised them to 
go to the aid of Meles, besieged in Bari by the Greeks. Through 
this action the Normans gained a footing which: had lasting 
effects on the destinies of those Southern countries of which 
the author so graphically writes. f 

Mr. Crawford follows the story up practically to the Sicily 
of to-day, and in his last chapter deals with the origin and pur- 
pose of the “Mafia,” which he says is not really understood. 
He gives a very clear explanation of its tremendous influence 
and modus operandi. 

There is so much one would like to say but space forbids. 
Attention, however, ought to be called to the attractive form in 
which the book is published and to the highly finished and 
artistic half-tones and photogravures in which the’ volume 
abounds. In themselves they will be as much of a revelation as 
the many stirring pen pictures drawn by the gifted author.’ © 

HB: Ss. GORGE. 


Church Folks. By Ian Maclaren. New York: Doubleday, Page ee Co. 


Price, $1.25: 


The publishers announce that they will send this Hodes post- 
paid, to any address on approval. If you don’t like it, send it 
back. I do not believe, however, that anybody will want. to do 
that, unless it be some cantankerous being born without a sense 
of humor. It is not a great book and even in its own line, 
‘How to be a good Pastor,” “How to be a good Parishioner,” 
there are a dozen books far more learned and much more pious; 
but it is a very delightful book, so full of sanctified common 
sense that you hug it to your heart. I do not believe there i is 
a cleric who will not chuckle over it as he reads, and when he 
has finished will not devoutly wish that some one would get ‘out 
a five cent edition of it so that he could put copies in every 
pew in his church. He will not only chuckle, but he will some- 
times wince, as a very sharp sword goes in between the joints of 
his armor. The coat was evidently cut out for Scotch Presby- 
terians, but it fits just as well as if made by a tailor in the 
Apostolic Succession. The chapters on the Choir and Organist 
are delicious and the one called “The Revival of the Minister,” 
full of sense and pathos. Irony is an edged tool and you often 
cut your fingers with it, but Ian Maclaren handles it with skill. 
Certainly this little volume will not wither in any way his well- 
earned laurels. CLINTON Locxn. 


THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET HOMESTEAD. 


[From The Pilgrim Shore, by Edmund H. Garrett. ape ety Ry 


Little, Brown & Co.] 

Of all the places in Scituate, the most interesting to many 

s “The Old Oaken Bucket” homestead. It is close to the rail- 
ne station on a pretty little country road. At one si e of the 
way a narrow path winds, grass-fringed. Crimson hardhack, 
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yellow false indigo, yarrow, white and pink, bespangle its bor- 
ders, and over all these nod the broad panicles. of the Queen 
Anne’s lace. A pleasant walk it is crossing close by the rail- 
way over the dam between 


“The wide spreading pond, and the mill that stood by it.” 


The first mill on this site was erected in 1646, but before 
that time there had been a windmill on the Second Cliff. 

All the way, on either hand, lie the orchards, the meadows, 
and the deep-tangled wildwood, so dear to the heart of the 
poet. 


The side of the old homestead is on the Northy place, at 
the right not far from the pond, and over its precincts the 
ancient wellsweep still lifts its slanting sign of promise. There, 


‘ “HH MILL THAT STOOD BY IT.” 


[From “The Pilgrim Shore,’ by Edmund H. Garrett. Little, Brown & Co. 
Copyright, 1900.] 


shadowed by woodbine and lilacs, in the old well the water, 
“emblem of truth,” still swells crystal clear, and as delicious as 
ever. The “old oaken bucket” itself is represented by a suc- 
cessor bravely bound with brass,—a gift from a distant city. 

As one stands here in the quiet level landscape, one can 
realize with what longing the heartsick author of the touching 
song looked back to the peace of the old home. From the cares, 
regrets, and disillusions of thé city, his fancy turned sadly 
back to his light-hearted, hopeful childhood. ats 

' He, Samuel Woodworth, was a printer and journalist, and, 

like so many of his trade at that time, was a great wanderer and 
quite a “Bohemian.” Like most men of that sort, he suffered 
many vicissitudes of fortune. It was while he was an editor in 
the city of New York that he wrote the song which is his only 
claim to public remembrance. 
It is said that the inspiration came to him in a popular 
bar-room. He had just taken a drink of cognac, and as he set 
down his glass he declared that it was the finest drink in the 
world. 

“There you are mistaken,” said one of his comrades, “re- 
member the old oaken bucket and the clear, cold water of the 
old well.” 

At this reminder, tears rushed to his eyes, and he left the 
room. He returned to his desk, and, with a heart overflowing 
with the recollections of innocent childhood, he quickly set 
down the words that have become so dear to many others. 
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FOREIGN MISSIONS, 

[From The Making of a Missionary; a Story of Mission Work in China, 
by Charlotte M. Yonge. New York: Thomas Whittaker. Price, 
$1.00.] 

The Words of Peace—this most appropriate name by which 
the message of the Gospel is known, even by those who have not 
yet surrendered themselves to it. And in these spheres of action 
the crying need was for men to receive those who were stretch- 
ing forth their hands to beg for the light we have ourselves 
received. ‘herewith the preacher replied to the too frequent 
objections in people’s minds, who asked, “Why should we dis- 
turb the native, who is very happy as he is, by showing what 
this undisturbed happiness is, when every village is at feud 
with its neighbor and slaughter prevails at each moment? Or 
when a chief cannot die without a witch doctor denouncing 
whom he will as the author of the illness, and all the family— 
wives, children, and relations—being cruelly murdered in re- 
venge? Or, even in India, though the burning of widows be 
prohibited by English rule, yet the widowed girl, even though 
she be betrothed in infancy, and have never seen her husband, 
becomes the persecuted family slave, with no hope or favor in 
store for her, but compelled to Jead so dreary and miserable a 
life that the flames were really thought preferable? Or, again, 
the contempt of life and destruction of infant girls in China—’ 

At that moment little Mabel burst out in an irrepressible 
gasping ery, half scream, half sob. Frances tried to remove 
her, but she drew up her heels and sat fast. Edward, who was 
just behind, leaned over, took her up in his arms, and carried 
her out, Frances following, while she still sobbed, words break- 
ing out between—“‘Oh the poor little dear baby girls.” 

They set her down in the churchyard, and Frances shook 
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[From “The Making of a Missionary,’ by Charlotte M. Yonge. 
New York: TT. Whittaker.] 


her and scolded her, but still she did not leave off crying “the 
babies, the babies.” Perhaps she had been half asleep, and some 
dream of the picture had mixed itself with the words to which 
she had awakened, of the girl-babes whose fathers were about to 
bury them alive unless a sum were paid for them. 


WASHINGTON AND THE INDIAN, 


[From With Washington in Braddock’s Campaign, by Edward Robins. 

Philadelphia: Geo. W. Jacobs & Co. Copyright. ] 

The more Harry looked at this savage the more uneasy he 
grew. Suddenly he remembered him. He had seen him at 
Venango, just before their second departure from the settle- 
ment, speaking to Captain Joneaire. Drawing Washington 
aside, the boy whispered to him of his discovery. “H’m,” said 
Washington, quietly; “we must watch the rascal.” 

The Indian, who was walking in front with Gist, saw the 
looks that passed between the lad and his friend; but he made 
no sign, and went on through the snow for an hour or more. At 
last, when they had reached an expanse of meadow-land, he 
bounded into the air, with the agility of an antelope, ran for- 
ward in front of the party for a distance of about fifty feet, and 


FELLED THE SAVAGE.” 


“WASHINGTON, WITH A TREMENDOUS BLOW, 


[From “With Washington in Braddock's Campaign,” by Edward Robins. 
Philadelphia: Geo. W. Jacobs & Co: Copyright.] 


then, quickly turning round, fired his musket directly in the face 
of Washington. 

The ball whizzed past the head of Harry, who was just be- 
hind the chief. In another second, as the Indian had run 
forward to a big white oak, and had begun to reload his gun, 
the three rushed after him. Washington, though behind Gist, 
was the first to reach him, and, with a tremendous blow from the 
butt of his musket, actied the savage to the frozen earth. The 
would-be murderer, giving one piercing yell, started to regain 
his feet, but Gist knocked him down, once more, while Harry 
seized the Indian’s gun, which he still held in his brown hand. 

The savage began to whine piteously. “Let him alone!” 
commanded Washington, as Gist suddenly aimed his own mus- 
ket at the prostrate form. “Harry’s disarmed him. He can’t do 
any harm!” 


With 15 illus- 
Bos- 


Squirrels and Other Fur Bearers. By John Burroughs. 
trations in colors after Audubon, and a frontispiece from life. 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.00. 


One need not be a profound naturalist to enjoy this volume, 
and particularly to appreciate the handsome colored plates which 
show us the fur-bearing animals of our own woods, and the chap- 
ters which tell by anecdote and by illustration the habits and 
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haunts of each of these; the squirrel, the chipmunk, the wood- 
chuck, the rabbit, the muskrat, and all the similar animals which 
our country boys know so well. These are pleasingly told about 
and beautifully illustrated in this handsome little volume. Mr. 
Burroughs’ name is a sufficient guarantee of the accuracy of the 
work, 


BUBBLES COMFORTS ELEANOR, 
[From Dimple Dallas, by Amy WB. Blanchard. Philadelphia: 


Jacobs & Co. Copyright.] 
Bubbles tried her best to comfort her. ‘Ne’ mind, Miss 


Dimple,” she said. “Yo’ pa goin’ off on crutches, but terreckly 
he comin’ back ’thout ’em. Yuh don’ want him go hippy-hop all 
he lifetime!” 

“No,” sobbed Eleanor, “ofcourse I don’t, but I do wish he 
hadn’t that horrid rheumatism, and I want my tiamma, I do, I 
do. It will be so long before I see her again. I wish I could go, 
oh, I wish I could go!” she sobbed afresh. 

Bubbles clasped her knees entreatingly, the tears rolling 
down her own cheeks in sympathy. “Miss Dimple, ef yuh cries 
that-a-way, I git so miserble I won’t know what to do,” she said. 

“Pm miserable,” said Eleanor. “TI wish Florené¢e didn’t 
have the whooping-cough, then I could go to Aunt Eleéanor’s.” 
Then suddenly she thought of Rock Hardy, who this year Was at 
boarding-school. That must be worse than being left in ‘one’s 


Geo. W. 


“BUBBLES TRIED HER BEST TO COMFORT HER.” 


[From “Dimple Dallas,” by Amy E. Blanchard. 
Jacobs & Co. Copyright.] 


Philadelphia: Geo. W. 


own home, and she began thinking so hard about him that the 
tears ceased to flow, and, although it was a very mournful little 
face which was seen about the house for the next hour, no more 
tears were shed that afternoon. 


The Grim House. Thomas Whittaker. 


Price, $1.25. 

This is a good and wholesome story which old as well as 
young will find very readable. An English family of several 
boys with one sister is forced to spend a long time at German 
baths and travel about the continent, on account of the mother’s 
health. Their happy life, pleasant experiences en voyage, and 
the frequent meeting of old-time friends, fill the first part of 


By Mrs. Molesworth. New York: 
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the book, and afterwards a plot develops which maintains the 
reader’s interest to the end. For those who enjoy a book with- 
out a problem, and a story without a moral, this book is good. 


The Hidden Servants and Other Very Old Stories. Told over again by 
Francesca Alexander, Author of The Story of Ida, Roadside Songs of 
Tuscany, etc. Boston: Little, Brown & Co, 


One has here twelve legends told in sweet, simple verse, 
which will do one’s heart good to read. The first, “The Hidden 
Servants,” gives the title to the volume. It tells of a hermit, holy, 
devout, and completely given to the service of the Master. His 
sanctity was known far and wide, but in his heart there was one 
desire which would not let him rest. It was this: 

“He longed to know what his soul had gained, 
And how he had grown in the Master's grace, 
Since first he came to that lonely place.” 

His wish is granted him, and an angel tells him he will find 
such a man, in the mountebank whom he will find playing in 
the market square of the nearest town. He has sore thoughts in 
his mind, as he proceeds on his journey. How could he and a 
mountebank be the same? Were his “forty years” vainly spent 
in his self-imposed solitude? . 

The legend tells how the pious hermit was completely as- 
sured of the worthiness of the poor mountebank, and the anchor- 
ite returns to his cell among the mountains in peace. Ten years 
pass, and another desire comes into his aged heart. It is this: 

“Only to know, before he died 

If he were worthy to stand beside 

One of God’s children, or great or small, 
Who served Him truly ; and that was all!” 

Again an angel comes, and tells him that in one step he can 
show him 

“The very dwelling that shelters now 
Two souls as near to the Lord as thou.” 

The angel points down the valley to a lowly hut, where peas- 
ants dwell in humblest fashion. Thither the hermit descends 
and finds two poor women. After converse with them, in which 
they reveal the plain, lowly care of their uneyentful lives, once 
more the hermit is satisfied to.be as one of these and exclaims: 


“Thank God!” he said; “if indeed He gees 
My soul as worthy and white as these! 
And great is the mercy He doth bestow, 


That I should His hidden servants know !” 
* * * * * 


‘-\,And when, that evening, with weary feet 
~-~ The hermit:stood by his lone retreat, 
And watched awhile, with a tranquil gaze 
The mountains soft in the sunset haze, 
And sleeping forest, and field below, 
He said, as he saw the star-like glow 
Of lights in the cottage windows far, 
“Wow many God's hidden seryants are!’’ 

The gifted author has done well to turn these stories into 
verse. She tells us in the preface that when the artistic power 
of her eyes failed her to guide her hand in drawing, then she 
bethought herself to seek occupation with the pen, and to write 
the old legends in rhyme for children’s use. This she has done 
beautifully, giving evidence of the truth of the old Italian 
proverb which she quotes, that “When God shuts a door He 
opens a window.” 

One must mention also the beautiful, clear way in which 
the book is printed. J. H. Know ies. 


In and Around the Grand Canyon: The Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
River in Arizona. By George Wharton James. With Numerous 
Illustrations. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Price, $3.00. 


Mr. James’ adequate story of the Grand Canyon will appeal 
to three classes of book buyers. The first, somewhat small, will 
buy this because it is attractive in itself. It is made of good 
materials; paper, type, and illustration are of the best. The 
book opens without a cry of pain in its back, as some otherwise 
good books will do. The second class, somewhat larger, will in- 
elude all the old visitors to that magnificent region. For here, 
they will find not only finely illustrated, but foreefully deseribed, 
all the old paths, all the well remembered scenes, most dear to 
the tourist. Not a few will be surprised to learn that there are 
many trails, beside the one they labored over, that the author 
knows and blazes for them, in this intensely interesting volume. 
Mr. James is a guide superior to Hance who directs for so much 
aday. There are so many commonplaces that one hears and sees 
through the guide’s eyes. But our author never descends to that 
level. 

The third class, larger still, we believe, comprises those in- 
tending pilgrims to these crags and canyons, these lofty sum- 
mits, and cathedral domes, and temples of the gods. No better 
preliminary reading can such find than this same volume. There 
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is no such guide to be obtained for any price; no one who has 
seen so much or who can tell it as well. 
The book is history to date and happy will be its possessor. 


Current Fiction. 


ii one stops to think, when considering the character of the 
fiction that pours a continuous flood from the presses, one 


will not be long in arriving at certainty, as to the author who 


most surely strikes the chord that compels and retains our inter- 
est. We do not mean the writer who startles and shocks; we do not 
mean the one who appeals to the baser instincts, nor to the 
one who uses stage possibilities and lime lights to force our 
attention. 

A. yery little reflection forces the conclusion that theatricals 
are transitory, whether in drama or in fiction. The authors who 
survive have taken, not the glitter of tinsel or the clamor of the 
stage band, or the life that accompanies these things, for their 
theme. By nature these same things are not life, but the merest 
accessories of life. Thackeray used them, Dickens employed 
them. Our own Hawthorne knew their value full well and did 
not hesitate, when occasion called, to claim their aid. But the 
Scarlet Letter survives by virtue of its sympathetic relation of 
life. So with Little Dorrit. So with Bulwer’s Harold; with 
Les Miserables. = 

In later days, to come to our own, the short story more 
completely and artistically fulfils the mission of depicting life 
as it is. Zo Have and to Hold is drama; Janice Meredith, 
Richard Carvel, are drama. To expect such to survive is to ex- 
pect the impossible. The methods of the drama, applied to 
fiction, deprive that fiction of its life blood, put in place of the 
current that nourishes and sustains, the cup that intoxicates. 
Tommy and Grizel, and its forebear, Sentimental Tommy, are 
examples of fiction that illustrate life as it is lived. Unleavened 
Bread, like Don Quixote, depicts life also; the one, as it may be, 
unless Mr. Grant’s hard lesson fails of its object; the other did 
not fail to kill the mawkish sentimentality of its time. David 
Harum, Eben Holden, Black Rock, Miss Glasgow’s The Voice 
of the People, approach the manner once more of the masters. 
They contain the elements that survive. 


A Picture of 
Boston: C. 


Quincy Adams Sawyer, and Mason’s Corner Folks. “A Novel. 
New England Home Life. By Charles Felton Pidgin. 
M. Clark Publishing Co. Price, $1.50. 


Now, in New England, Quincy Adams Sawyer, with little 
bustle but with increasing force, as we move forward in our 
acquaintance, attracts our attention. He is assured our respect 
from the moment we meet him at the concert in “Mason’s Cor- 
ners.” There is no gréat plot containing its thousand strands, 
which we must slowly and painfully unravel. Here is a rela- 
tion of the events, episodes, happenings, small jealousies, and 
larger humors in social and political affairs, occurring in a 
small New England village. Here are the humorous happen- 
ings of village life. Here are the small tragedies of human life 
described in the vernacular. All the natural characteristics 
possess these homely people, and move men and women to ex- 
press themselves in speech befitting the occasion. The reader of 
the history of Quincy Adams Sawyer will meet some quaint 
originals, some snappy aunts and shiftless uncles. 

One will smile much and often at Hiram and Mandy. One 
will be edified at the shrewd observations of Uncle Ike Pet- 
tingill. A different kind of humor, but not the less infectious, 
distills from the Putnam household. Obadiah Strout, the sing- 
ing master, represents the captious, the finical, the little-minded- 
ness, that always has example in every community. 

Quincy and Alice are types, not of Homeric hero and hero- 
ine, but of quite as valuable material, living in Massachusetts 
in this day of grace. There is no pretense that well-known per- 
sonages have been used in this story with changed names. The 
author claims for it that there are many, in all New England, 
who might stand for the characters, small and great, here por- 
trayed and developed. We predict the book will be more alive 
in five years than most of the books of to-day; for it has tender- 
ness, and has sympathy, and has life. 


The Salt-Box House. By Jane Delvorrest Shelton. New York: The Baker 

& Taylor Co. Price, $1.50. 

The sub-title of this book is “Eighteenth Century Life in a 
New England Town,” and the story bears this out exactly. At 
first reading one is apt to think that the narrative would concern 
only those who were bound to Connecticut by residence or fam- 
ily ties, but further perusal shows us a pleasing picture of home 
life and industry, and the gentle strength and wholesome sim- 
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THE PROPOSED CANON OF MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE, 
i 


N our issue of November 24 (p. 164) we gave the text of 

three Canons on Marriage and Divorce which are to be rec- 
ommended for adoption to the next General Convention by the 
committee of the House of Deputies appointed to consider the 
subject in 1898. 


The first of these Canons is entitled Holy Matrimony and 
Impediments Thereto. It gives two tables of forbidden degrees 
based respectively on consanguinity and affinity, with references 
to Leviticus and Deuteronomy appended. These tables depart 
in some particulars from the table which we have inherited from 
the Church of England, and in these particulars need amend- 
ment, in our judgment. 

The second canon is entitled Of the Solemnization of Holy 
Matrimony. Its most significant clause reads as follows: 


“§ iy. No Minister shall solemnize a marriage between any two 
persons unless nor until by inquiry he shall have satisfied himself 
that neither person has been, or is, the husband or the wife of any 
other person then living; unless the former marriage was annulled 
by a decree of some civil court of competent jurisdiction for cause 
existing” before such former marriage.” 


We are profoundly thankful for this prohibition of the re- 
marriage of divorced persons while both parties are living, but 
wish that the closing language had been a little clearer. The 
point which needs express emphasis is that the decree of nullity 
referred to signifies that the marriage thus annulled was. no 
marriage, but was void ab wnitzo. 

The third canon, Of the Discipline of Divorced Persons, 
provides for the denial of the Sacraments to those who re-marry 
after divorce and during the life-time of the former husband or 
wife, but contains the provision that “this canon shall not. apply 
to the innocent party to a divoree for the cause of adultery.” 

The prohibition, then, against the re-marriage of divorced 
persons, operates only to forbid the clergy to solemnize such 
marriages. It does not apply to the parties seeking re-marriage, 
except to the extent that unless they can find some priest who is 
willing to act in direct violation of the canon, they must go out- 
side the Church and her ministry to be married. The canon 
exempts the parties to such a marriage from penalties, though 


refusing the blessing of the Church on the union. We shall 
return to the criticism of these canons in a later editorial. 

The question of Marriage and Divorce has become one of 
the gravest importance. It has been apparent for some time 
past that our canon law on the subject is very defective; and 
the rapid increase of divorces in this country during the present 
generation has made many converts to what we consider to be 
the only right view of the subject—that those whom God hath 
joined together no man may put asunder, death alone bringing 
the matrimonial union to an end. » 

In view of the gravity of the subject and the vital necessity 
of an improvement in our canons on Marriage and Divorce, we 
intend to consider the question at some length. We shall now 
consider the teaching. of Holy Scripture and of the Church 
touching the re-marriage of divorced persons, reserving for two 
subsequent editorials a consideration of previous ecclesiastical 
legislation, and the canons now proposed for adoption. 


Tue question of Divorce was treated in what seem to us 
very unmistakable terms by our Blessed Lord. In reply to the 
inquiry of the Pharisees, whether it is lawful for a man to put 
away his wife for every cause, He laid down in absolute terms 
the law, “What God hath joined together, let not man put 
asunder.” By this unqualified statement all that follows in the 
nineteenth chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel should be inter- 
preted. The Pharisees proceeded to ask why Moses permitted 
divoreement. Our Lord answered, “Moses because of the hard- 
ness of your hearts suffered you to put away. your wives; but 
from the beginning it was not so.” In these words the desir- 
ability of a restoration of the primitive indissolubility of mar- 
riage is clearly implied, and the previous unqualified assertion 
that no man may put asunder those whom God hath joined to- 
gether is confirmed. If this were duly borne in mind, no diffi- 
culty would attend the interpretation of what follows: “And 
I say unto you, Whosoever shall put away his wife, except it be 
for fornication, and shall marry another, committeth adultery: 
and whoso marrieth her which is put away doth commit 
adultery.” 

It is urged by some that our Lord here permits both divorce 
and re-marriage when fornication occurs. There are a number 
of reasons against such a view. It was the opinion of John 
Keble that our Lord was adapting His language to the Mosaic 
dispensation under which his listeners lived, reserving His direc- 
tions to His own disciples to another occasion. It is a fact 
that subsequently, as the parallel account of St. Mark shows 
(ch. x. 2-12), when he was addressing His disciples in the house, 
He allowed no exceptions, but said, “Whosoever shall put away 
his wife, and marry another, committeth adultery against her. 
And if a woman shall. put away her husband, and be married 
to another, she committeth adultery.” This language plainly 
treats the marriage tie as forbidding another marriage by either 
party so long as both are alive. 

Again, the late Dr. Von Dollinger held that the Greek word 
translated fornication, zopveta, is to be referred to pre-marital 
unchastity—the word po.xefa always being used to signify 
post-marital unchastity. Jf his view is correct, our Lord was’ 
permitting re-marriage only when the divorce was due to a 
cause that made the original marriage null and void according 
to Jewish law. 

But the case against the interpretation we are criticising 
does not rest necessarily upon these arguments. It has often 
been pointed out that the text in question is very uncertain. 
The variations in ancient manuscripts and versions are very 
numerous—too numerous to leave us with any certainty that 
our Lord made any exceptions at all. We have not the space to 
exhibit these variations in detail, but Watkins, in his magnifi- 
cent treatise on the subject, shows that some MSS. of high 
authority have readings which do not contemplate re-marriage 
after divorce. He conjectures that the words on which such 
re-marriages are based constitute a gloss which crept into the 
text, and concludes that the uncertainty of the text makes it 


“in the highest degree inexpedient to base any argument of important 
bearing upon any of its readings. The proper course appears to be 
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to put aside St. Matt. xix. 9, and to direct the inquiry to (1) other 
passages of Holy Scripture; (2) the testimony of the Church in his- 
tory; and (3) the necessary conclusions of reason.” 


Assuming, however, that the text which lies behind King 
James’ version is correct (the revisers show in their marginal 
notes that they consider it uncertain), it remains that the inter- 
pretation which we are criticising is open to dispute. We have 
given the reasons of John Keble and Dr. Von Dollinger for say- 
ing so, and we add that it seems strange that our Lord should 
begin with an unqualified assertion of the indissolubility of the 
marriage tie and then proceed to permit its dissolution and a 
re-marriage in certain instances. It is possible to take the 
view that the exception, if there be one, applies only to external 
separation from bed and board. Our Lord does not say ex- 
pressly that one divorced for the cause of fornication may re- 
marry. 

_ The meaning of the text being disputable in any case, we 
have to fall back on a fundamental principle of Scriptural inter- 
pretation. This principle is expressed in the twentieth Article 
of Religion, which says that the Church may not “so expound 
one place of Scripture, that it be repugnant to another.” Ths 
principle requires that, when several Scriptural passages bear 
on the same subject, the obscure passages should be interpreted 
by those which are clear and unambiguous. Now the applica- 
tion of this principle settles the question absolutely. Nowhere 
else in the New Testament is there the slightest support for 
the dissolubility of the marriage tie. On the contrary, there 
are unmistakable statements and implications which preclude 
the lawfulness of any re-marriage of divorced persons so long 
as both parties to the divorce are living. 

The other accounts of our Lord’s own utterances are clear 
enough. In St. Matt. v. 32, He says “Whosoever shall put away 

‘his wife, saving for the cause of fornication, causeth her to 
commit adultery; and whosoever [no exception] shall marry her 
that is divorced committeth adultery.” We have given the lan- 
guage in St. Mark x. 11, 12, which is clearly of the same tenor. 
In St. Luke xvi. 18, He says, “Whosoever putteth away his wife, 
and marrieth another, committeth adultery; and whosoever mar- 
rieth her that is put away from her husband comitteth adultery.” 

The other passages which bear directly on the subject are 
found in St. Paul’s epistles. 
“For a woman which hath an husband is bound by the law to 
her husband so long as he liveth; but if the husband be dead, 
she is loosed from the law of her husband. So then if, while 
her husband liveth, she be married to another man, she shall be 
ealled an adulteress,” ete. Again, in I. Cor. vii. 10, 11, 39, “And 
unto the married I command, yet not I, but the Lord, Let not 
the wife depart from her husband. But and if she depart, let 
her remain unmarried, or be reconciled to her husband; and let 
not the husband put away his wife . The wife is 
bound [by the law] as long as her husband liveth; but if her 
husband be dead, she is at liberty to be married to whom she 
will.” 

The teaching of Scripture is clearly this: The putting 
away of a wife for opveia is treated as blameless. There is 
no text which demonstrably sanctions re-marriage after divorce. 
There are various passages which unmistakably treat the matri- 
monial tie as indissoluble except by death, and forbid re-marri- 
age of divorced persons so long as both parties to the divorce are 
alike. It is this view of the permanency of the marriage tie 
that justifies St. Paul’s teaching in the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
that Holy Matrimony is constituted by God to be a type of the 
indissoluble union between Christ and His Church. 


THE TEACHING of Scripture being so unmistakable as to the 
indissolubility of Christian marriage except by death, it is not 
necessary to make any extended survey of the Church’s teach- 
ing. No loyal) Churchman is likely to suppose that disagree- 
ment exists between the Church universal and Scripture. Re- 
ferring our readers, therefore, to Watkins’ treatise on Holy 
Matrimony already mentioned for an exhaustive treatment of 
the subject, we shall content ourselves with a very brief sum- 
mary of the course of Christian thought and usage touching the 
indissolubility of Christian marriage. 

During the first three centuries of Christian history no 
single Christian writer can be discovered who approves of re- 
“marriage of either party to a divorce while both parties are 
alive. On the contrary, there are many assertions that such re- 
marriages are unlawful. Such ante-Nicene Canons as are ex- 
tant make wholly for the same conclusion. i 

_ The effect of imperial patronage from the time of Con- 
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Thus, in Rom. vii. 2, 3, he writes, 
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stantine the Great, and of the rapid influx of heathen society 
into the Church, led to a moral struggle which showed its bane- 
ful effects chiefly in the East. Yet for some time almost all 
the greater theologians of the East continued to treat Christian 
marriage as indissoluble except by death. In the West only two 
writers of this period can be found, Lactantius and the unknown 
writer called Ambroaster, who admit the permissibility of re- 
marriage after divorce. After the time of Justinian, the East- 
ern Church gave way to court pressure somewhat, and came to 
permit re-marriage after divorce for various causes. 

In the West the Church in Italy continued to maintain the 
primitive teaching; and, although the Churches north of the 
Alps had to struggle for a time with the looser usages and laws 
of the newly converted races, the teaching that Christian mar- 
riage is indissoluble except by death came to be generally ac- 
knowledged. This triumph over pagan ideas was attained in 
England as early as the time of William the Conqueror. 

The teaching of the primitive Church universally and of the 
Western Church down to the present day is embodied in the 
Form of Solemnization of Matrimony set forth by the Anglican 
Churches. The language of this form implies throughout that 
the union entered upon is to be life-long, and the words of our 
Blessed Lord are repeated, “Those whom God hath joined to- 
gether let no man put asunder,” by the minister while he joins 
together the hands of the newly married couple. 


The significance of all this should be sufficiently clear. 
Seripture teaches that the re-marriage of a divorced person while 
the other party is living involves adultery. The primitive 
Church was at one with Scripture on this point. The falling 
away of the East can be accounted for on grounds which afford 
no justification for such laxity. Under the circumstances, it is 
not surprising that the present laxity of our own canons should 
be regarded with distress by an increasing number of Church- 
men. 

Whatever may be the fate of the canons now recommended 
for adoption, we are convinced that the General Convention will 
be allowed no peace upon the subject until it legislates in unam- 
biguous terms against the re-marriage of either party to a divorce 
while both parties remain alive. 


TAINTED WEALTH. 


CORRESPONDENT asks for our opinion on the ethical 
propriety of churches or other religious organizations ac- 
cepting large sums of money from men who are believed to have 
accumulated their wealth by means which would not bear close 
scrutiny, or by grinding, if not actually defrauding, others, and 
particularly the poor. 

The question is difficult on the surface, but yet we believe 
that the practical difficulties are not so serious as they might 
seem. 

First comes the question of fact in any specific case; and 
some may be surprised to learn that it by no means follows that 
because a man has accumulated large wealth in commercial 
transactions, his methods are necessarily wrong. A man may 
indeed pile up wealth which is wrung from the possession of 
other men by means which cannot be supposed to have the bless- 
ing of Almighty God, and yet not be directly punishable by civil 
law. Such a man incurs a terrible responsibility. Death stands 
before him, ready to strike him down in his sin. How hardly 
shall a rich man enter into the kingdom of heaven! The judg- 
ments of God are terrible in their absolute justice. He who 
judges the thoughts of the heart will certainly not hold such an 
one blameless. 

But has He commissioned His Church to sit in judgment 
on such men? Yes, and no. Yes; for He has granted to His 
priesthood the power to remit and to retain sins. No; for He 
has not constituted His Church the judge and divider between 
men. Certainly the plenitude of power and of authority were 
possessed by the Son of Man while on earth; yet He could ask, 
and that in connection with one of these intricate problem con- 
cerning wealth, “Who made Me a judge or a divider over you ” 
Tf our Lord refused to exercise His prerogative of judging be- 
fore the time fixed for the Great Assize, when every man shall 
behold Him on His Throne, how much more should the Church 
refuse to judge? 

The first answer then begins to be somewhat simplified. To 
refuse a gift on the ground that it was ill-gotten by the giver, 
when the law has not so declared, would be to pronounce judg- 
ment on the part of the Church when, first, the evidence has not 
been weighed or even heard; and second, the Church has re- 
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ceived no commission or authority to pronounce on such ques- 
tions. 

The Church is indeed charged with the preservation of her 
own divinely instituted code of morals; but in this sphere she 
works primarily through her teaching office. She rightly de- 
clares that he who shows no mercy to the poor, who grinds the 
oppressed, who covets the goods of another, is in danger of the 
judgment. But the question of fact in a specific case does not 
come before the Church for judicial finding, except as it may 
come through the private ministry of the priest in his relation 
to the possible penitent who may have sinned in this way. In 
that case, however, the godly counsel which may be given by the 
priest must be held strictly private, and must not influence his 
public relationship with the man. In short, the commission to 
bind or loose does not confer upon the priesthood such judicial 
authority as is normally exercised by the civil courts; and one is 
not to be adjudged an “open evil liver” without more direct 
and positive evidence than can generally be obtained in the case 
of one who may have wronged others in such a way that the civil 
law cannot touch him. His sin is one that may rightly be left 
with Almighty God for punishment; and no one need feel that 
such punishment will be overlooked by a righteous God. 

As a matter of fact it would be impossible to tell which men 
have hoarded “tainted” wealth, and which have legitimately 
earned it. No doubt the public suspicion against more than one 
man of great wealth is entirely unmerited; for jealousy and 
covetousness play a larger part in the indignation of some 
against men of wealth, than they would care to acknowledge. 
Political cartoons, too, have borne false witness altogether too 
frequently to be trusted when at times they single out individu- 
als for caricature in connection with their relation to “trusts” 
so-called. The question of the moral relationship of a stock- 
holder to the corporation of which he may be a partial owner, is 
one which cannot be lightly determined in an offhand manner; 
and a wealthy corporation does not necessarily—though it may 
do so—“grind” its employees, nor rob its competitors. 

On the whole we may be thankful that it is not given to 
trustees of religious institutions to pass upon the subject of the 
righteousness by which any gift came into the possession of any 
giver. As citizens it is our duty to strive for the enactment of 
laws to prevent accumulation of unearned wealth, and to miti- 
gate and eventually remove the evils which flow from the con- 
centration of wealth in the hands of men who may not have 
shown moral integrity in its accumulation. As Christians we 
should strive to spread abroad the teachings of our Blessed Lord 
on the relations of man to man, and the peril and folly of stak- 
ing an immortal soul in an effort to obtain riches. We should 
remember, too, that a five cent piece may be as “tainted” as a 
million dollar check; and that if it is our duty to pass judg- 
ment on any proffered gift, it is our duty to do so on each and 
every contribution deposited in the envelope or the alms basin, 
however small. No doubt Almighty God sees a great many tainted 
gifts deposited in His treasury—the smooth dime, the counterfeit 
dollar, the nickel that might have been a quarter, the quarter 
that might have been a dollar, the dollar grudgingly given. All 
these, equally with the more open-handed gift of the oppressor 
of the poor, are tainted gifts in God’s sight, and are abject, mis- 
erable failures if intended to buy God’s blessing; but we do not 
understand that His Church is charged with the duty of decid- 
ing which are the specific gifts that come tainted to her treasury. 


HANKSGIVING is indeed an excellent time for a hard- 
worked editor to snatch a brief respite from the cares and 
worries of his constant labors at his desk; but unhappily it is 
not all of the craft who are so fortunate as to be able to leave 
their work, even for a few days. That two of our Eastern con- 
temporaries in Church journalism, are more fortunate than this 
is a matter only of rejoicing to us. It is quite evident that the 
editors-in-chief have been absent from their work, for one does 
not require much training in a “higher” criticism to understand 
that the estimable gentlemen who occupy those honorable posts 
could not possibly have penned the editorial remarks on the 
subject of the Fond du Lac consecration which have lately dis- 
figured their respective papers. When one reaches that state in 
which it is possible to allude to a group of honored Bishops, one 
of whom is the learned and venerable chairman of the committee 
on canons in the House of Bishops, and one of our ripest schol- 
ars and most spiritually-minded prelates—the saintly Bishop of 
Chicago—as “leaders in the anomia of childish (or senile) self 
will,” and as “idiotic,” he has attained a position which is in- 
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deed unanswerable. He has placed himself outside the realm of 
dignified argument. 

We should venture an apology in the name of the Church, 
to these eminent prelates, for the wanton attack made on them, 
were it not that we feel more than certain that the editor of the 
journal which used that language will himself permit of no 
delay in giving utterance to the only expression that can now 
be deemed appropriate. 


But aside from this display, which shows beyond a question 
the absence of the editor, one observes with astonishment that 
the particular red rag which has led to this rage seems to be the 
portrayal of the Bishops decently vested in copes and mitres, 
which by our own illustration has been published to the world. 
We rub our eyes in astonishment. Can it be that persons con- 
sidered competent to write for the ecclesiastical press even tem- 
porarily, can have failed to hear repeatedly of the use of these 
vestments in places innumerable? Is it the cope that seems 
strange? Does not our young friend, the writer, ever read the 
papers? We have in our own possession a group of English 
divines, including the late Archbishop of Canterbury, Dean 
Farrar, and various others—mostly distinguished as Low or 
Broad Churehmen—all vested in copes, and all of whom also 
“deliberately arrange[d] themselves in pious attitudes in front 
of a camera.” Indeed the use of the cope, both in England and 
in America, is so widespread that it long, long ago ceased to 
attract any attention. Even the English civil courts have de- 
cided that the use of the cope is compulsory (Hebbert v: 
Purchas). 


Is it the mitre? Has our friend ever heard of one Samuel 
Seabury, whose mitre is still to be seen at Trinity College?” 
Are the names entirely unknown to him, of Arthur Cleveland 
Coxe, William Croswell Doane, and Henry Codman Potter, all 
Bishops of this Church, who, as a committee of the House of 
Bishops, reported to that body in 1886:— 


“The first Bishop of the American succession (Bishop Sea- 
bury) was accustomed to wear a mitre in certain offices, and the 
first of our Bishops ever consecrated in America (Bishop 
Clagett) continued its use. It has not been generally followed, 
but in the opinion of the Committee, this historic fact justifies 
any Bishop in resuming it’—(Journal Gen. Conv., 1886. p- 795) ? 

Truly the apology for the use of the terms idiotic and senile 
in connection with the use of the cope and mitre, and for many 
other disagreeable slurs, must be extended to a good many men. 
It must include the several Bishops present at the Fond du Lac 
consecration—one of whom is past and one just approaching his 
seventieth year; two are in mature middle age; and four are 
young men. It must include the late Bishop Coxe, and his asso- 
ciates who signed that report already quoted, the present states- 
man-like Bishops of Albany and New York. It must be retro- 
active and include the revered names of Bishops Seabury and 
Clagett; of Welles and Hobart Brown. It must go abroad and 
reach the present Archbishops of Canterbury and York, and 
their predecessors; the late Dean Bradley, the present Dean 
Farrar, and many others, whose portraits, vested in gorgeous 
copes, and taken from life—thus subjecting them even to the 
slur as to posing before the camera—are in our possession. It 
must include Mandel Creighton, Bishop of London, the great 
historian; Randall T. Davidson, Bishop of Winchester; Edward 
S. Talbot, Bishop of Rochester; Edward King, Bishop of Lin- 
coln; Alwyne Compton, Bishop of Ely; and many others; it 
must go across our own northern border and reach the venerable - 
Archbishop of Ontario, and many of his suffragans; it must per- 
colate through every part of the United States, reaching the 
venerable Bishops of Newark and Springfield, with many others. 
Each one of these Bishops and priests severally named, with 
countless others, rests under the direct, personal insult, several 
times repeated, which is heaped upon living and dead alike in 
the issue of THE CHURCH STANDARD for last week. The 
whole House of Bishops indirectly—for accepting the report of 
their committee in 1886 and for failing to rebuke their many 
members who use the ancient and lawful vestments—rests under _ 
the same insult. He 

The insult itself falls from these revered prelates—of all 
schools of thought within the Church—as water from a duck’s 
back. It cannot injure them. We do not doubt, indeed, that 
full amends will be made them. But the unthinkable ignorance 
which could have dictated’ those lines—and from a like ignor- 
ance we cannot acquit our contemporary in New York—seems 
incredible. For a generation past the use of both cope and. 
mitre has been widespread, has been usual, has been unques- 
tioned, in every portion of the Anglican communion. We 
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should be quite ready to receive from some estimable Church- 
men the expressions of regret that such should be the case; the 
preference for the use of the more modern vestments; the desire 
for less display and greater simplicity in the service. All this 
would be perfectly legitimate, and with it we should have a 
considerable degree of sympathy. We are perfectly willing to 


admit—even to maintain—that the simplest form of devout’ 


worship. is best adapted to thousands of our American people 
and to hundreds of our parishes. But we should have supposed, 
not only that the insults of one, but also the ignorance of two 
of our contemporaries, would have been as impossible at this 
dawn of the Twentieth Century, as would be a buffalo hunt 
through central Pennsylvania, or a herd of dodoes in New York. 
We shall have something to say shortly in regard to the 
movement to correct the name of this Church; but it will not 
be in connection with copes or mitres, with which it has not the 
remotest connection. And as for a jumble of statistics pre- 
sented by a correspondent to show that the Church under the 
Wisconsin Bishops has gone backward, we refer him to the 
forthcoming issue of the Living Church Quarterly (p. 310), 
where he will find that in ten years it has gained 50 per cent., 
and that, notwithstanding the immigration of hordes upon 
hordes of the most alien foreigners to Wisconsin, there is in 
1900, one communicant in every 144 of the population, where 
in 1890 there was only one in 178. This is really a remarkable 
gain, in the face of obstacles beyond those of almost any other 
section of this country; some of which obstacles have been 
placed in the way by Churchmen themselves, as the editor of 
The Church Standard could testify from personal knowledge. 


Arter the above was written, and just as we go to press, the 
J 
letter of the Presiding Bishop, which will appear on another 
page, is received. Thus clearly is seen one of the first fruits of 
bearing false witness against one’s neighbors, and of speaking 
g g i 8 
evil of dignitaries. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


I. R. P.—The Church Triumphant is indeed the Church in the highest 
heavens, into which the re-united souls and bodies of all the faithful shall 
be gathered after they have passed through their appointed resting time 
in Paradise. Before that time, it includes ‘angels and archangels and 
all the glorious company of heaven’; but whether in the latter company 
are included the souls of the holiest saints, or whether these latter are 
still in their intermediate resting place, is a matter which has not been 
revealed to us, and upon which there have been different surmises by 
devout students and theologians. It is enough to know that some time it 
will be the home of all who have not rejected salvation, and that God 
would have told us more if such knowledge had been necessary for us. 


ALL-AT-SHa.—We have already stated that corruption in Bishops does 
not vitiate orders conferred. The Sultan of Turkey is not the most desir- 
able of monarchs, but his official acts are perfectly valid. Altogether 
aside from this, however, the Roman Bishops through whom the Anglican 
communion trace her episcopal succession are those prior to the seventh 
century, before Rome became “‘Romish.’”’ Christ never promised that the 
Church would be free from heretical and eyil rulers; and if these could 
yitiate orders, truly His promise that the gates of hell should never pre- 
yail against the Church would already have been overthrown, and He 
would thus have been proved a false prophet. Judas Iscariot was dis- 
tinectly recognized as an apostle, although, even before his betrayal of our 
Lord, he is declared to have been a thief. 

As a matter of fact it is quite probable that the Anglican episcopate 
also traces its line through the early Wastern Bishops to St. John, though 
the data is insufficient to make absolute demonstration possible; but the 
fact is of no practical importance, for the reasons already outlined. 


SPLENDID DONATION OF PAPYRI TO AMERICA, 


Tur Egypt Exploration Fund, whose representative in the 
United States is the Rev. Dr. William C. Winslow of Boston, 
announces through him a gift of 118 papyri to be distributed 
among certain university centres in the United States. Colum- 
bia, for example, receives sixteen of these precious mementos 
of the Greco-Roman age in Egypt, and Yale the same, while the 
University of Pennsylvania gets 29, Hamilton College, at Clin- 
ton, N. Y., five, and Vassar four. These papyri have all been 
_ eritically studied and are described in the volumes of the society 
sent to all five-dollar subscribers to the work of the Fund. They 
ean all be intelligently inspected by visitors to the museums. 


Among these and the other papyri are the oldest extant texts ° 


of the Gospels, of Homer, Plato, Thucydides, Herodotus, ete., 
and legal, society, and business documents of the keenest interest 
to students of the classical and religious productions of the 
opening centuries of our era. The society continues to send to 
Chicago and other cities monumental relics of the highest his- 
torical value, and sometimes of artistic interest, as may be seen 
in the oldest statuary group in the world, now in Chicago. 
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THE INCARNATION A MINISTRY OF LOVE, 


GoD KNOWS us better than we do ourselves. He made us as we 
are, except in so far as we are depraved by sin, and He provides 
satisfaction for all that is noble and good in us, and these instincts, 
which draw us to home and parents, and dearest friends, and country, 
and God, with yearnings which can never be stilled and crushed out 
of us, He planted in our heart, and He means to gratify them. 

The Incarnation tells us this as @ principle, a law, and as a 
ministry of love, which wraps us around and embraces us on every 
side and above and beneath with its applications of mercy and relief 
and delicate satisfaction. 

It is the Incarnation which gives us the Blessed Virgin and the 
Apostles, and Bethlehem and Calvary, and the temple with its greater 
glory than Solomon’s. It is the Incarnation which gives us father- 
hood, and brotherhood, and home, and birth, and infancy, and child- 
hood, and youth, and manhood, and life, as illumined, and lifted up, 
and transfigured by the resurrection of the flesh. It is the Incarna- 
tion which assures us with an assurance not doubly, but a thousand 
times sure, that God can indeed dwell on the earth, since the Eternal 
Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us, and the twelve, and many 
witnesses “beheld His glory, the glory as of the Only Begotten of 
the Father full of grace and truth.” 

It is the Incarnation which gives us by example and promise the 
assurance of Christ’s presence for the time, when two or three are 
gathered together in His Name, and of His continued abiding among 
us, when we build for Him a_home, and entreat Him to take posses- 
sion by solemn acts and words of consecration.—The Bishop of 
Springfield. 


CHRISTMAS-TIDE IN MEXICO, 


IN FIESTA-LOVING Mexico, Christmas is celebrated for two weeks, 
beginning with the seventeenth of December and not ending until New 
Year’s Day. The principal feature of the celebration are the “posa- 
das” and “pinatas,’ both very quaint and picturesque customs, and 
entirely peculiar to Mexico. “Posada” in Spanish means “abiding 
place” or “inn, and in Mexico is applied to the nightly semi-religious 
and entirely jolly performances which, in the houses of all Mexicans, 
last from the seventeenth to the twenty-fifth of December. These cele- 
brations are called “posadas” because they are in commemoration of 
that night when the Holy Family unavailingly searched for an “abid- 
ing place” or “inn,” and, unable to find such a place, sought refuge in 
the Stable where our Lord was born. 

At an early hour—on account of the clamoring children—the 
signal is given for the pinata-breaking, and all the guests flock gaily 
about the bobbing clown, with the servants and small babies congre- 
gated in the background. When the assembly is complete, all join 
hands and circle about the big glittering toy, as it swings from its 
hook in the ceiling, one of the ehildren is blindfolded and placed in 
the centre of the ring, just under the pinata, a long light pole is 
handed to her, and she is told to strike carefully and “con mucha 
fuerza” (with much force) in the direction of the pinata. 

Good nature demands that all of the children first have an 
opportunity to break the pinata: as they naturally are never able to 
do so, the elown being a tough-fibred individual, the turn of the 
“orown-ups” next comes. One by one, we are blindfolded, turned 
about three times, and then admonished to ‘Strike out!” Amid 
applause from the elders and wild yells from the children, the pinata 
is finally located and struck at viciously, when—hey presto! the poor 
clown’s gay bloomers and red and gold waistcoat are rent from top to 
bottom, his big sombrero is sent flying across the room, and down 
upon your devoted head comes a deafening rain of oranges, nuts, 
small candies, all sorts of small, unbreakable presents, and all con- 
ceivable kinds of dulces and good things to eat.—IH. pr G, C, Terry, in 
Modern Culture for December. 


ConsuL MArsHAL HatsTeap writes from Birmingham, August 
10, 1900: 

Under the caption “An anecdote and a moral,” Sells’s Commer- 
cial Intelligence condenses in the following shape a London Daily 
Ohronicle funny story “showing how a firm of British merchants 
were beaten by foreigners in consequence of supplying a superior 
article” : 

“A prominent firm of London clock manufacturers recently dis- 
covered that a rival German company were doing a large trade in 
cheap clocks which were sent out to the west coast of South Africa. 
They got hold of a sample and, finding that there was a heavy profit 
on the sale, invested a large sum of money in making a better article, 
thousands of which were shipped to the same market. Sales were 
very slow, while the inferior German production sold freely. Finally 
the explanation came. Savages like noise. The clocks made by the 
original exporters had a particularly loud and aggressive tick. Their 
imitators made a better clock; but it was almost noiseless, and the 
savages would have none of it. The remedy was simple. The next 
shipload that was despatched by the English firm were of vile con- 
struction, but ticked loud enough to wake the Seven Sleepers, and 
the natives were delighted. Thus was virtue unrewarded, while 
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CURRENT FICTION, 
(Continued from page 239). 


plicity of a time now near two centuries agone. The story is 
made up practically from authentic sources and private records; 
and something is said descriptive of Connecticut churches and 
Churehmen. People of a thoughtful bent, and who love the old 
days, will be pleased with this story. . 


The Chevalier De St. Denis. By Alice Ilgenfritz Jones, author of ‘‘Beat- 
rice of Bayon Léche.” Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Price, $1.25. 


In an old history of Louisiana, a Spanish history by the 
way, can be found a statement of the character of the hero of 
this novel. “St. Denis is one of the most interesting characters 
in the early history of Louisiana. He was knight-errant in his 
feelings and in his doings throughout life, and everything con- 
nected with him or that came within the purview of his exist- 
ence, was imbued with the spirit of romance.” Many more good 
words are said in praise of St. Denis in the old History, and the 
brave figure he was in the very early days of then Spanish 
America. 

Senorita de Villescas dazzling in her beauty takes the gal- 
lant St. Denis at the first encounter. How they loved in those 
days, if the chronicles and chroniclers be true! This Spanish 
girl is made so bewitching, so passionate, so reckless when 
moved, that we wonder the world is alive to-day, having lived 
past such tension and spirit. And yet one to-day rather likes 
to look on at such fire and frenzy as move the actors in this 
drama of the days of Louis XIV. The novelist has given us a 
moving picture, on which are crowded figures whose names haye 
now passed into the archives of old monarchies. 

Kings and courtiers hob nob with wily ambassadors, 
heathen princes, spies and assassins. 

But much praise is due to this young author in arranging 
her material in such harmonious proportion and yet keeping, 
always, the principal actors well in the forefront. A good story. 


The Princess’s Story Book. Being historical stories collected out of 
: English romantic literature in illustration of the reigns of English 
monarchs from the Conquest to Queen Victoria, and edited with an 
introduction by George Lawrence Gomme, F.8.A. Illustrated by 
Helen Stratten. Westminster: Archibald Constable & Co., limited. 

New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Price, $2.00. 

Mr. Gomme has put the reading public under obligations by 
the admirable editing of his series of story books, gathered from 
the immortal writers of great novels. This fourth, aud last vol- 
ume is equally as good as the earlier ones; for here is Bulwer’s 
masterpiece, “The Death of Harold”; here is Sir Wm. Napier’s 
description of William the Conqueror’s final triumph; Sir Wal- 
ter’s Richard I., King or Priest; Miss Jane Porter’s contribu- 
tion from her Scottish Chiefs, “At Falkirk.” Old Froissart has 
been laid under contribution for “Queen and King;” “The 
Battle of Poictiers,” under Edward II.; and in Richard II.’s 
reign, “The Wooing of a Princess.” Mr. Charles Kingsley’s 
Westward Ho! is robbed of the Elizabethan chapter “The Men 
who fought for Queen and Country.” 

Mr. Ainsworth, Fenimore Cooper, Lord Beaconsfield, and 
again Sir Walter Scott, are rifled of some of their choicest short 
histories to make this interesting volume. The fortunaté young 
person who possesses these four volumes has something of which 
to be proud, and a treasury of some of the choicest examples of 
literature. 


The Duke. By J. Stover Clouston, author of The Lunatic at Large. Nek 


York; Longmans, Green & Co. Price, $1.25. 

The author of The Lunatic at Large conceived a happy 
thought when he set himself to changing a rollicking Irishman 
into a real Duke, albeit for only a month. The time was quite 
sufficient for Duke Jack to make ducks and drakes of some 
thousands of pounds of the suppressed Duke’s good money. The 
humor of the thing is contagious. The execution of the daring, 
if somewhat reckless whim, of the real heir, is well. conceived 
and consistently worked out. What Duke Jack did with his 
month of glory the reader ought to know first hand; for there 
are too many situations obviously humorous to relate in full, 
too many Duke hunting mammas are presented, whose plans 
and ambitions are confidentially disclosed to us by the author, 
for a mere reviewer to narrate. The book pretends to amuse 
and entertain. It will be sure to do both. 


The Head of a Hundred in the Colony of Virginia, 1622. By Maud Wilder 
Goodwin, author of White Aprons; The Colonial Oavalier; Flint; 
ete. Illustrated. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Price, $1.50. 


It hardly seems necessary to say much about this, one of 
the most popular of the Virginian Romances. It was first 
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published in 1895 and has seen several editions. It is now 
brought out appropriately printed and illustrated for the holiday 
trade. The miniature of Betty Romney in gold adorns the 
cover, and an exquisite color-type of this charming heroine 
looks kindly from the title page. The story is one of the sweet- 
est and most graceful that has been written of the times. 


‘Colonial life and manners have been reproduced with a faith- 


fulness and truth, rare and infrequent. Only the author’s 
familiarity with the period make this possible. 

It is a bit of realism plucked out of the past and held up 
for our admiration. 


Black Rock. A Tale of the Selkirks. By Ralph Connor. 
duction by Professor George Adam Smith, LL.D. 
Louis Rhead. 

The Sky Pilot. A Tale of the Foothills. 
by Louis Rhead. 

Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. Price, $1.25 each. 


It seemed a misfortune that tiese Sagas of the Selkirks 
were not more adequately published on their first appearance. 
It is a pleasure to find they have been given a somewhat more 
worthy dress in a new edition. We venture the opinion that 
both author and publisher have been losers by not doing this 
in the first instance. These two stories by Ralph Connor are 
worthy of a large circle of readers, for their superb virility, 
their freshness, and their beauty. The tales of the frozen North 
pulse with the life blood, red and vigorous, of its own keen 
air. They should find hosts of readers with their touches of 
pathos, alive with the virtues and vices of primitive people, 
aglow with the free spirit of the pines, and snow-clad hills. 


With an intro- 
Illustrated by 


By Ralph Connor. Illustrated 


Ramona. A Story. By Helen Hunt Jackson (H. H.). 
tion by Susan Coolidge. Monterey Edition, illustrated by Henry 
Sandham. In two vols. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


The beauties of the story of Ramona need not again be 
enlarged upon here. It is enough to say that the volume is one 
that has acquired a position as a classic in American fiction and 
is a favorite to thousands who have read it with eager delight. 
Indeed even Cooper did not surpass the author, whose real name 
was Helen Maria Fiske, though that has almost been forgotten, 
in the portraiture of Indian and pioneer American existence. 
Though the story is so old that it does not need to be retold, the 
shape in which it now appears in this Monterey edition is so 
handsome, so artistic, that it will come with the foree of a new 
work to those in search of appropriate gifts for the holidays. 
The illustrations are photogravures of the most modern and 
most perfect form, and it is a pleasure simply to look through 
and observe the artistic excellence with which they are made. 
Certainly one who has read Ramona will be delighted with this 
magnificent edition, while a younger generation, which perhaps 
has not made the acquaintance of the book, will be delighted to 
learn of it in this pleasing form. 


With an introduc- 


A White Guard to Satan. Being an Account of Miné Own Adventures: 
and Observations in that Time of the Trouble in Virginia now called 
Bacon’s Rebellion, which did take place in the Year of Grace 1676. 
By Mistress Elizabeth Goodstowe. Recovered by A. M. Dwell. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25, 


Mistress Godstowe relates in Seventeenth Century English, 
her personal experience of the little tempest, created by General 
Bacon, when that great rebel to his king took upon himself the 
burden of freeing Virginia from an odious burden. The title 
of the book springs from the incident, where Bacon, called Satan, 
secludes the wives, sisters, and sweethearts of some of the king’s 
officers, and uses them as a bulwark against his enemies, placing 
them in an exposed position, while he and his men build forti- 
fications against the palisades of Jamestown. 

The results of that campaign are well known, but the 
author has made a vivid picture of its daring and valiant pro- 
jectors, and has told a pretty love story, saturated with the 
atmosphere and flavor of those stirring times. The book is 
short and can be read in an hour’s sitting. It is quaint and 
has a charm of language well sustained. 


Being the Adventures of Two Boys in 
Alaska and the Northwest Territory. By Arthur R. Thomson. Illus- 
trated. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Price, $1.50. 


Mr. Thomson’s Gold Seekers are real seekers, in this lively 
story. We quite warmly commend the novel plan of the boys, 
who are always adventurers, taking along their older relatives 
into such desperate regions. Here the author does not exploit 
adventure, for the purpose of thrilling his young readers, and 
thus inducing many silly youth to run away that they may do 
likewise. On the contrary, this expedition is arranged with all 
the care and foresight of an old traveler. All necessary equip- 
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ments are collected. Definite plans are laid as to route, and a 
time table subject to change when necessary, is carefully ar- 
ranged. We cannot imagine a more delightfully planned, and 
a more satisfactorily completed journey, to those most mysteri- 
ous regions of the North, than the one Roly and David took with 
Mr. Bradford and Uncle Will. 


The Pilgrim Shore. By Edmund H. Garrett. With many little picturings 
drawn from Nature and from Fancy by the writer and published at 
Boston by Little, Brown & Co. <A. D. 1900. 


A pleasantly written, gossippy little book dealing with the 
“Pilgrim Shore” from Boston to Plymouth. It will serve very 
peu: as an introduction to the places for one about to visit them; 
or perhaps better to recall them to those who already know them. 
These places and the historic memories which go with them can 
never lose their fascination for an American; and such a book 
makes the exiled New Englander homesick. The one criticism 
one is disposed to make on the book, is that it tends to perpetuate 
the legend, which no amount of historical protest appears able 
to set at rest, that the Pilgrims were the apostles of religious 

liberty; which conspicuously they were not. 


By Martha Bockée’ Flint. 
Price, $1.50. 


The lover of things quaint and unusual, if he be also a lover 
of flowers and herbs and all wild things, will find this book a 
delight. That it is stuffed full of out-of-the-way information 
and bygone superstitions is a small part of its attractiveness. 
Its real charm is the contact into which it brings us with a mind 
that loves and understands and can interpret nature. Such a 
chapter as the opening one for instance, with its old receipts and 
its chat about the herbs our grandmothers grew, and some of us 
had to take—how delightful it is! We can look back with a 
touch of romantic feeling to the bundles of dried things hanging 
in the garret, now that there is no danger of our having to take 
them. Or that chapter, “A Country Roadside,” what memories 
it recalls to one rich enough in memory to haye a country child- 
hood among his treasures! But there is a charm in every chap- 
ter, as the sympathetic reader will find. 


A Garden of Simples. 
Scribner’s Sons. 


New York: Charles 


My Lady Marcia. A Story of the French Revolution. 
Author of A Daughter of France, etc. With illustrations. New 
York : Thomas Nelson & Sons. Price, $1.50. 


This story naturally deals with the extremes of society, and 
follows the fortunes and misfortunes of a French nobleman who 
has in his family an English orphan girl, who displays great 
courage and bravery, during the tragic events of the time. 

This girl—the Lady Marcia—becomes a member of the 
Court, in attendance on Queen Marie Antoinette, and is especi- 
ally attached to the person of Madame Elizabeth, sister of the 
king. After the execution of the king, while the royal family 
are imprisoned by order of the Commune, the fearlessness of 
Lady Marcia leads her to assume various characters and dis- 
guises, so that she may visit the queen in prison, and attend 
personally to her wants. 

A plan she has made to effect the escape of the royal family, 
is nearly successful, but the suspicions of the guards finally 
make it a failure. © 

Immediately after the execution of the queen and Madame 
Elizabeth, ‘the Lady Marcia makes her escape to England, fol- 
lowed by her aunt and cousin. 

The romance of the story is made very exciting by the many 
scenes of danger which the Lady Marcia and her cousin are ex- 
posed to, and rescued from by the timely efforts of their lovers. 

While the plot is of course not new, it is original in the way 
in which it is carried out, and at times the author shows consid- 
erable strength, particularly in the description of the storming 
of the Bastille, and the destruction of the Tuileries. 

The book is gotten up in an attractive style, the cover and 
_ binding adding! to the general effect. 


By Eliza F. Pollard, 


The Sout of the Street. Correlated Stories of the New York Syrian Quar- 
ter. By Norman Duncan. New York: chingleeie Phillips & Co. 
Price, $1.25. 


Mr. Duncan has drawn some pathetic stahinies of that street 
with which he seems so intimate and familiar. The street is 
Washington street in the Greater New York of to-day, inhabited 
by. Syrian outcasts, refugees, and others less objectionable, com- 
posing this little colony. The soul of the cripple, of the drunken, 
of the political outcast; the heart of the dreamer of this other 
Ghetto, is bared, and made to throb aid moan for the sake, per- 
haps, of our own souls. The pity of it all is appalling. The 
pathos of the little Billy of Mrs. Halloran’s, sitting ¢ramped and 
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tortured, “for the poor bones ery out for a place of comfort con- 
tinually,” listening to the old story of St. George and the 
Dragon, is exquisite. The comments of Billy as the story grows, 
are difficult to write but adequately expressed by the author. 
Surely there is soul in the description of this mite of a Soul of 
the Street. 

The soul of the great, little publisher, Salim Shofi, in his 
specious dealing’ with the faint hearted, but big souled, Khalil 
Khayat, his editor, is laid bare, and its littleness and cowardice 
and greed disclosed; just as the man fearing Khalil’s sweet and - 
liberty-loving soul is no less strongly held up for inspection. 

The description and language of these pastels in prose is 

sympathetic. The stories are literature, and belong to that class 
of imaginative work which is useful to disseminate. 


Mooswa and Others of the Boundaries. By W. A. Fraser. Illustrated by 
Arthur Heming. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $2.00. 


Mr. Fraser comes sometime after Mr. Kipling, in animal 
talk and life, but none the less has he given us some realistic 
work. In this collection of animal stories, where these people of 
fur and feather relate the story of their lives, the author has 
taken the reader to the forests of the great Northwest Territory. 
In an assembiy which he claims to be an annual affair, the 
denizens of the woods choose their king for a year. This, in the 
opening story, is taken as-opportunity for the setting forth of 
each animal’s character and habits. The attempt to depict the 
hunt from the standpoint of the hunted shows much and inti- 
mate knowledge of animal nature. 

These tales are well worth while. The illustrations are 
exceptionally adequate.. Any boy will exclaim with joy who has 
the pleasure of possession of Mooswa of the Boundaries. 


A Tale of Connecticut During the War of 1812. By Sam- 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. , Price, 


Friend or Foe. 
uel Child. 
$1.50. 

A very disjointed and disconnected account of some im- 
probable events, that are claimed to have occurred in Connecti- 
cut during our second war with the mother country. The figure 
of Aaron Burr is made to stalk across the stage for the sole pur- 
pose of complimenting him with some mawkish sympathy. He 
has no relation or connection with the story. There is the stage 
with its continental background, whereon are moved about, very 
stiff and mostly wooden, the figures of some of our nation’s 
founders, upon whom we have placed a much more worthy nobil- 
ity than the one the author holds. The romance is fairly good, 
but the whole book lacks vitality. The situations are trifling, 
the climaxes are feeble. A number of excellent illustrations 
add to the text some show of reality, but the story is far below 
these in merit. 


The Prodigal. By Mary Hallock Foote. 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25. 


Mary Hallock Foote has a way of presenting her subject, 
and introducing her character, for mostly it is one, that is much 
like Bret Harte. You turn a corner, and there you are. Or you 
find him emerging from a mine. Or he may have become a sud- 
den hero by some desperate act of bravery, and the reader hap- 
pens along just at the climax of some daring. This may be of a 
physical or moral nature, although this author often makes the 
“thought and the action, fine.” 

The Prodigal, Clunie Roberts, is one of Mrs. Foote’s recent 
photographs. A lusty young Englishman, having been engaged 
in the diverting albeit perilous sowing of some measures of wild 
grain, begins to notice a certain yellowing of the field that he 
has sown. As the harvest approaches, he, like the prodigal i in the 
parable, rushes away from the just payment of the price. How 
he works out his sentence, self-condemned at last, the author 
informs us in one of her best character sketches. It is scarcely 
more than a sketch, but the lines are strong and the marks 
vigorous. 


Boston and New York: MHough- 


For Children. 
Ednah and Her Brothers. By Eliza Orne White. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.00. 

The children who make up the dramatis personae of thie 
story are very delightful to read about, but, in the language of 
their mother, “What would you do if you had to live with 
them all the time?” 

The book is made up of a series of pictures of child life, 
where both parents are artistic geniuses, and where the creative 
spirit has been hereditary, manifesting itself in the children ‘by 
the power of producing most original mischief. While it does 
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not seek to point a moral, it is a thoroughly wholesome book, 
and one which will be suggestive to those who love and live 
with children. i 


NISTER’S COLOR BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


Pun and Frolic. By Louis Wain and Clifton Bingham, 
Merry Folk. A Book for the Children’s Playtime. 
Stuart Hardy. Price, $1.50. 
Magic Moments. Verses by Clifton Bingham. 
by Florence Hardy. Price, $2.00. 
In Storyland. A yolume of Original Pictures, Stories, and Verses. 
Written by G. A. Henty, L. T. Meade, and others. Price, $2.00. 
_ Each of the foregoing is published in London by Hrnest Nister and 
in New York by BD. P. Dutton & Co., and is printed in Bavaria in the 
most modern and perfect style of color work. 


These books which we have enumerated above are without 
doubt each and eyery one of them as handsomely made as the 
art of the illustrator at the close of the Nineteenth Century 
makes possible. We can hardly give greater praise than this. 
We have arranged the four volumes already named according 
to the ages of the children for which they are intended, begin- 
ning, as is quite proper, with the youngest. 

Fun and Frolic is given up entirely to pictures and verses 
of cats and dogs with occasionally a rabbit or even a bear inter- 
spersed. It would seem impossible, if one had not looked 
carefully through the book and thus disproved it, that there 
could be such a variety of attitudes which a cat can assume, 
and of verses bearing the distinct flavor of cats and dogs— 
a flavor altogether distinct from either catsup or dogwood or 
any other ingredients. There are pen-and-ink illustrations on 
every page and a number of full page color plates interspersed 
through the volume, Surely neither cats nor dogs can possibly 
assume any new posture or conceive any new thought during the 
years to come, for they have already been anticipated in ad- 
vance by the versifier and the artists who have constructed this 
volume. 

The second of these volumes, being that entitled Merry 
Folk, is given up to short stories and to poems illustrated with 
pen-and-ink drawings, and also with many colored plates. There 
is the same artistic excellence to both of these styles of illus- 
trations that all of the work of Nister of the past few years 
has shown. Indeed the publications of this English house— 
though the mechanical work is done in Bavaria—show as per- 
haps is shown in no other way, the constant advance in the art 
of color illustrations. The stories are very prettily written. 

But it is the third of these volumes, Magic Moments by 
title, that undoubtedly caps the climax. Here by a curious and 
altogether novel contrivance, each color plate is not only 
a perfect piece of illustration, but also partakes of the na- 
ture of a kaleidoscope, so that by a clever mechanical con- 
trivance the picture may be gently turned from one scene to 
another altogether different. Thus in the frontispiece, where we 
are greeted at the outset with three attractive looking eats 
with-arms intertwined—for picture cats may easily have their 
forepaws serve for arms—we have only to pull the tape handle 
a third around, and presto! we have a washing day scene, in 
which one cat is hanging out the clothes, while another has been 
so unfortunate as to tip the pail of water over on to a third 
unhappy cat. In another of these scenes we may see Cinderella 
in her beautiful coach with runners and attendants, while only 
a pull of the tape is necessary to depict the same poor unfor- 
tunate hurriedly descending the palace steps with the prince in 
flight after her. 

Certainly nothing more marvelous nor more beautiful could 
be devised for the amusement of children and the delectation of 
their artistic taste. 

When we reach the fourth of these volumes, entitled In 
Storyland, we have reached the requirements of children of the 
mature ages of seven or eight years old, and we have short sto- 
ries by such successful writers for children as Henty, L. T. 
Meade, G. Manville Fenn, Evelyn Kverett-Green, and others, 
and the same character of artistic illustrations, both black and 
in colors, as pertains to the other volumes. The stories both in 
prose and in poetry are such as will certainly delight the chil- 
dren and the artistic excellence of the illustrations cannot fail 
to develop the aesthetic taste. 


Price, $1.50. 
Illustrated by FH. 


Pen-and-ink illustrations 


Lullabies and Baby Songs. A Posy for Mothers. Collected by Adelaide 


L. J. Gosset. With illustrations by Eva Roos. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. Price, $1.50. 


Lullaby Songs form a class of our poesy which appeals to 
every mother-heart in particular, but also to every lover of 
childhood and to all who have not permitted the holiness and 
purity of ‘child-life and child-lore to be forgotten. The selec- 
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tions in this volume include lullabies from some of the greatest 
of English poets, which are therefore already well known, as 
the beautiful song “Sweet and Low,” of Tennyson; the sweet 
lullaby of Keble beginning “The Western sky is glowing yet,” 
which ought to be better known and appreciated than perhaps it 
is; and other beautiful poems from Mrs. Browning, Thomas 
Hood, Mrs. Charles, Henry Kirke White, Swinburne, and others. 
We have also Eugene Field’s “Cradle and Garden,” the exquisite 
Virgin’s Cradle Hymn which was given to the world by Oole- 
ridge, which is accompanied with the original Latin; and many 
other new and classic lullaby songs and hymns, many of them 
with a deep religious strain running through them, as would be 
naturally expected. Indeed it would be difficult to conceive of 
a better selection of the poems of infancy than is here gathered. 
The illustrations too, in the form of pencil drawings, are won- 
derfully beautiful, though with a*beauty in marked contrast to 
that of the color work which we have admired in the other 
volumes. Their beauty consists in part in the simplicity of the 
drawing, and in part also in the beauty of the faces and the 
character and expression given to the subjects. The frontis- 
piece is a happy illustration of the cradle with the sleeping 
babe surrounded by angels, with the lines underneath: 


“Hush! my dear, be still and slumber, 
Holy angels guard thy bed.” 


Translated and illustrated by Isaac Tay- 
Chicago: Fleming H. Revell 


Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes. 
lor Headland of Peking University. 

Co: Price,: $1.25. 

Certainly if Chinese children have been brought up on so 
handsome a volume as this, which purports to give in English 
and Chinese the Mother Goose rhymes of the Orient, they have 
been less deficient in imaginative lore than we of the West have 
generally supposed. Indeed, the style and tone of the verses here 
printed and illustrated, partakes of the same general character 
as the nonsense books of England and America, and one can 
hardly avoid the belief that a great deal of the attractiveness 
of the book is due to the translator. The pictures are very 
Chinese in appearance, and the Chinese characters purport to 
tell the story in its original form, the Chinese illustration ac- 
companying the English text adding to the quaint appearance 
of the book. It is published on an especially tinted paper in 
which Chinese figures appear under the letter press, and from 
every point of view is a most attractive volume to be placed in 
the hands of our children. The frontispiece of little Orientals 
proves the similarity of childhood in general appearance the 
world over. 


A Merry Little Visit with Auntie. By Mary D. Brine. New York: 


American Tract Society. Price, 75 cts. 

This is a somewhat old-fashioned volume in appearance, 
with wood-cut illustrations, such as one does not often see to- 
day, but prettily made and the story generally satisfactory. It 
has a religious flavor with of course everything ecclesiastical 
omitted, as would be expected from the publishers, but without 
matter that would call attention to the absent Churchmanship. 


Reels and Spindles. A Story of Mill Life. 
trated by Frank J’. Merrill. Boston and Chicago: 
Price, $1.50. 

Really one wishes that there were such children as Evelyn 
Raymond introduces us to. But having them in fiction is next 
thing to having them in life. There is a story in this book and 
it is well told; a good healthy story, with life and moyement. 
Amy Kaye is delightful, and one fancies a girl reader liking 
her very much. 


By Evelyn Raymond. Illus- 
W. A. Wilde Co. 


Rafnaland; the Strange Story of John Heath Howard. 
tington Wilson. Illustrated. New York and London: 
Brothers. Price, $1.50. 


A story of a supposititious hero, caught up in a balloon, and 
carried to the North Pole, where he meets imaginative charac- 
ters who live quite commonplace lives. There is a flavor of 
Verne in the outline and method. There is an evident attempt 
at Morrisism in the cast of names and characters. If we ever 
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should reach the pole we might find the climate and people were - 


descendants of these residents now exploited by Mr. Wilson. 
Then again they may be otherwise, and all quite dead. 

The romance of the hero and Astrid is good in its way, and 
the duel of The Stranger with Thorkel, where they use axes at 
first, and a year and a day after, resort to knives, is quite excit- 
ing. But there is not enough originality about the book to 


engage one seriously. The Story found in a Oopper Oylinder is” 


much more ingenious. But since the days of Jules Verne no one 
has arisen who has approached that Munchaussen of literature. | 
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The Godson of Lafayette. By Elbridge 8. Brooks. Illustrated by Frank 

T. Merrill. Boston and Chicago: W. A. Wilde Co. Price, $1.50. 

In this latest of the “Sons of the Republic” series, Mr. 
Brooks has made use of material furnished by the picturesque 
career of Kleazer Williams, in whose absurd claims to be the son 
of Louis XVI. there are still found persons to put faith. Mr. 
Brooks’ hero, however, is associated with Williams in his at- 
tempt to establish an Indian Empire, and thus is brought into 
the Black Hawk War. The moral of the book is “Good Amer- 
icanism,” and the Eagle screams a good deal; but a boy won’t 
mind that. He will also perhaps be pleased to meet President 
Jackson and future President Lincoln in undress. 


The Pathfinders of the Revolution. A Story of the Great March into the 
Wilderness and Lake Region of New York in 1799. By William DB. 
Griffis. Illustrated by W. F. Stecher. Boston and Chicago: W. A. 
Wilde Co. Price, $1.50. 


There is good material in this volume for a story, but the 
author is evidently not a story-teller, and the material is so used 
that the story does not move. Mr. Griffis would have done better 
to have written plain history; or if not, to have subordinated the 
history element much more to the story. As it is the book lacks 
movement and dramatic interest. 


Other Gift Books. 


Famous Pianists. By Henry C. Lahee. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 

In his selection of subjects the writer has limited his choice 
to those who have a reputation as traveling virtuost. Practically 
no mention is made of any composers. The chronological table 
has been compiled from the best existing authorities, and is so 
complete that it includes even the best known local pianists in 
Europe and America. There are ten excellent portraits. Sey- 
eral of the nine chapters deal with such comprehensive subjects 
as “The Development of the Pianoforte and the Early Perform- 
ers,” “The Modern Pianists,” ““Women as Pianists,” ete. Others 
again are restricted to an account of the lives and works of but 
two or three, as Rubenstein, Von Biilow, and others of like rank. 
Bound in green and gold, like its predecessors in the same series, 
this new volume appeals, as did they, alike to the professional 
musician and the amateur. 


Contemporary American Composers. By Rupert Hughes, M.A. Boston: 


L. C. Page & Co. 

A fine portrait of Edward MacDowell, the composer, forms 
the frontispiece to another of the Music Lovers’ Series. It is 
further enriched by a large number of illustrations, many pages 
of music, autographs of noted composers—valuable additions to 
the text proper. There are a preface, postlude, and an index, 
besides a general summary. ‘The five remaining chapters are 
devoted especially to “The Innovators,” “Foreign Composers,” 
and “The Colonists,’—the last named being an account of the 
members of the music colony in each important American city. 
The author’s style is so pleasant and chatty—humorous in parts 
—and the information so pleasantly given, so varied and so little 
known, that the book will interest the chance reader, while being 
of especial value to musicians. 


By Henry James, with Illustrations by Joseph 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, 


A Little Tour in France. 
Pennell. Boston and New York: 
$2.00. 

There are those, like that Lothair of letters, Mr. Le Galli- 
enne, who do despite to Mr. James’ style and manner; who fling 
out in spite at the veteran literateur’s methods. This ardent 
eritie even condemns Mr. James to the limbo of oblivion because 
he has not that “ruddy drop of blood” Mr. Dobson sings of. But 
“there are three schools of criticism: the school that praises, 
the school that blames, and the school that judges. The school 
that praises is the most important.” 

The reader, acting as his own critic, who makes little 
journeys with Mr. James to “Tours;” “Through the Cathe- 
dral;” and sees these through the eyes of this master painter, 
will not bandy words with Mr. Le Gallienne of lack of 
virility or vitality in his guide. Mr. James is not of the florid 
school. He is not composed of vinegar and gall; but he is genial, 
hearty, and wholly sane: he sees with clear and constant vision: 
he relates his views of life, of a landscape, of a picture, in the 
same clear, straightforward phrase: he never lacks for perfect 
means of expression: he has perfect mastery over his medium, 
and has his audience among the unemotional and slowly in- 
creasing number who stand for the verities, rather than the 
subtleties of literature. 

Although these notes were made and published some years 
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ago, the intent of the author was to have the appropriate 
illustration accompany the text. Failing at that time to accom- 


‘plish his design, Mr. James has now, with the illustrations of 


Mr. Pennell brought out this edition which is for the first time 
as the author would have it. To one familiar with the work of 
Mr. Pennell it goes without saying, that a better artist could 
scarcely have been secured for supplementing the delightful 
descriptive text into which Mr. James has put much of that 
“ruddy drop of blood.” 

After Saint Martin, we visit Blois, Chambord, Amboise, 
Chenonceaux, and at Bourges “As I stood there in the light . 
of the stars, many of which had an autumnal sharpness, while 
others were shooting over the heavens, the huge rugged vessel 
of the church overhung me in very much the same way, as the 
black hull of a ship at sea would overhang a solitary swimmer. 
It seemed colossal, stupendous, a dark leviathan.” 

Then Angers, Nantes, La Rochelle, Poitiers, are made ob- 
jects to be long remembered if traveling with Mr. James. If 
one has once traveled through France and then should read this , 
entertaining volume we feel sure vision or memory would be 
straightened and strengthened. 


Compiled and Arranged by David B. Chamber- 
New York: 


Songs of All the Colleges. 
lain (Harvard) and Karl P. Harrington (Wesleyan). 
Hinds & Noble. 

Who, among college students and graduates, is not inter- 
ested in the old songs of his Alma Mater? Not only the old 
ones which have been sung for years and which every one asso- 
ciates with the college of its birth, but also the new ones which 
are brought forth from year to year by the talent of the students 
then in attendance. New songs are always springing up from 
every college, and many of them worthy of note. The compilers 
of this collection have taken the “cream” of all college songs, 
including, with the old familiar tunes such as “Fair Harvard,” 
“Old Nassau,” “Forsaken,” ete., many of whieh have heretofore 
been unpublished. They have gathered together an excellent 
collection, and every college or university of note is repre- 
sented either by its most popular song or by the song typical of 
its own alma mater. 


Srvprat Katenpars’ for the year 1901 which have come to 
the Editor’s attention are well worthy of notice. One of these is 
the Madonna in Art Kalendar, published by Mr. Thomas Whit- 
taker at 40ec., which includes six plates bearing tinted reproduc- 
tions from the masterpieces appropriate to the subject, with two 
months on each page. These plates begin with the representa- 
tion of the appearance of the Angel to Anna and Joachim by 
Luini, after which we have Murillo’s Education of the Virgin, 
Raphael’s Marriage of the Virgin, and other masterpieces. We 
think it strange, however, that we do not have a representation 
of the Annunciation among the subjects chosen. 

The Girls’ Kalendar, published for the Girls’ Friendly So- 
ciety and sold by The Young Churchman Co., maintains the 
high standard in its issue for 1901 that has been reached in 
other years. The daily texts are selected from the New Testa- 
ment in such wise that a complete book is studied each month. 
The illustrations are appropriate to the gospel narrative. The 
same low price of former years is maintained—15 cts. net for 
single copies and $1.50 per dozen, with postage at the rate of 
2. cts. per copy. 

A Dante Kalendar, issued by Mr. Edwin S. Gorham, with 
decorations from the pen of Miss Blanche McManus, will ap- 
peal to many who reverence the classic seer. Here we have 
twelve plates, a month to a plate, in which the tinted and color 
illustrations depict the scenes from Dante’s life, while there 
are interspersed pages bearing quotations from his writings. 
The Kalendar is daintily tied with green ribbon, the prevailing 
tints of the work being green and red. The price is $1.25. 

Mr. Gorham has also issued with illuminated covers, several 
beautiful little booklets, including that masterpiece from the 
Latin of St. Bernard of Cluny entitled The Celestial Country; 
the sweet little verses collected with the title of Not Changed 
but Glorified; the little booklet of Dr. Dix on The Communion 
of Saints; and a memorial booklet entitled Remember Thy 
Dead, which includes a beautiful poem relating to prayers for 
the dead, with suitable collects extracted from ancient liturgies 
and from our own Prayer Book, scriptural readings, and the 
touching poem by Mrs. Julia Dorr beginning: 

“How can I cease to pray for thee? Somewhere 
In God’s great universe thou art to-day.” 
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Miscellaneous. 


The Adventures of Odysseus. Retold in English by F. S. Marvin, R. I. Ce 
Mayor, and I’. M. Stawell. Illustrated by Charles Robinson. Lon- 
don: J.’M. Dent’& Co. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Price $2.00. 


The Essayes or Counsels, Civill and Morall, of Francis Bacon, Lo: Verv- 
lam, Viscount St. Alban. First Published in 1597. Newly written 

‘in 1625, and now Edited by Walter Worrall. With an Introduction 

by Oliphant Smeaton. London: J. M. Dent & Co. New York? H: 

P. Dutton & Co. Price, $8.00. 

We confess that the story of Odysseus is a moving one, and 
a stirring one when well told, and under most circumstances. 
We confess to a liking best of all, among translations, for that 
one of our own Bryant. Perhaps after this Messrs. Butcher and 
Lang’s prose translation most truly retains the spirit and the 
truth of this immortal epic of Homer. The question may arise, 
whether these and several others almost as good, are not suffici- 
ent? Or if a fairly literal translation is not an adequate one 
for all purposes, for young and old alike? We remember vividly 
the pleasure of reading to a ten year old boy this story as told 
by Mr. Lang. We recall equally clearly the delight of the 
youngster, and the almost impossible period for a stop that we 
vainly strove to reach, till the story was done. So much for the 
real. 

There is some praise however due the publishers and trans- 
lators of the present edition. One can heartily approve the 
style of the three who tell the tale in this beautiful volume. It 
is simply told—straightway and with much of the free swing 
and valor of the original poem: The main incidents are pre- 
served, and the children who for the first time hear the story of 
the old Odysseus’ wrongs, and how at the last, these were righted 
with such vengeance, will have much for which to be grateful. 
The illustrations by Mr. Robinson in black and white are excel- 
lent. The frontispiece of The Sirens, in color, is full of action 
and power. 

We make none of these restrictions, however, in the case of 
The Essayes. Of course there is less reason for criticism by 
reason of this difference; that the one was a translation from the 
Greek, while the Hssayes are the English ‘of the Seventeenth 
Century, rendered more modern. From the dedication of this 
volume, addressed to, His Grace the Duke of Buckingham, to 
the Appendices, Index of Quotations, Notes, and Glossary, the 
editors and publishers leave nothing to be desired. The en- 
graver has been put under bonds to reproduce his best in the 
faces of Sir Francis Bacon, Lancelot Andrewes, Bishop of Win- 
chester, Sir Nicholas Bacon, The Great Court of Trinity Col- 
lege, Statue of Bacon in St. Nicholas’ Church, St. Alban’s. The 
cover and paper are uniform with Z'he Meditations of Marcus 
Aurelius, so recently issued from the same house. 

Of the Essays, just one phrase to recall the greatness and 
loftiness of mind and thought of the master: On Truth, he 
says, “it is a pleasure to stand upon the shore, and to see the 
ships tost upon the sea; a pleasure to stand in the window of a 
castle, and to see a battle and the adventures thereof below; but 
no pleasure is comparable to the standing upon the vantage 
ground of truth (a hill not to be commanded, and where the air 
is always clear and serene) and to see the errors, and wander- 
ings, and mists, and tempests, in the vale below; so always that 
this prospect be with pity, and not with relic or pride. Cer- 
tainly, it is heaven upon earth, to have a man’s mind move in 
charity, rest in providence, and turn upon the poles of truth.” 
Or again Of Love: “Nuptial love maketh mankind: Friendly 
love perfecteth it; but wanton love corrupteth and embaseth it.” 
Of Expense, Sir Francis says: “Riches are for spending; and 
spending for honor and good actions. Therefore extraordinary 
experise must be limited by the worth of the occasion; for volun- 
tary undoing may be as well for a man’s country as for the 
kingdorn of heaven.” 


Salvation from Sin. By Lyman Abbott, 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


The Supernatural. By Lyman Abbott, D.D. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

Dr. Abbott writes with so much originality, and withal so 
interestingly, that one might fear to seem ungracious, who 
marvels at his genius, without accepting his conclusions. We 
must claim, however, the privilege of honest dissent from some 
of the statements contained in these addresses. 

‘Dr. Abbott bases his little treatise Salvation from Sin on 
the misleading proposition that “salvation is character.’ We 
do not believe that salvation is character. The being in “a 
state of salvation” will, and even must, issue in the sanctifica- 


D.D. 12mo, 29 pp. New York: 


12mo, 30 pp. New York: 
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tion of character; but to say that salvation is aiseanee or is 
even the sanctification of character, apparently Dr. Abbott’s 
contention, is a theological blunder of no small proportions. 
Again, while it is a most necessary truth that Christ saves from 
the power of sin, how shall we dare, or even wish, to eliminate, 
as does Dr. Abbott, the other fact, equally attested in Holy 
Seripture, that the Incarnation and the Atonement reach also 
to the remoyal of the ultimate penalty’ from sin which is re- 
pented of? Christ surely did not fail to deal with sin in its 
entirety. tt 

The fact is that Dr. Abbott seems to reject the Atonement 
altogether, and to hold rather to the belief that men are saved by 
their ability, not of course without divine assistance, to mitiate 
the Christ-life. Thank God, the Gospel holds out to us more of 
hope than this! We must dissent utterly from Dr. Abbott’s 
statements that “one of the most common and serious obstacles 
to salvation is the pernicious habit of self-examination.” “We 
would even venture to commend this “pernicious habit of self- 
examination” to all who are tempted, as is Dr. Abbott, to write 
rashly upon “those things which are most surely believed among 
us. 

In Dr. Abbott’s address to the alumni of the Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary, “The Relation of Nature and the Supernat- 
ural to the Christian Thought of To-day,” we are reminded of 
the author’s advancing years, in the facility with which he 
moves from personal experience out into the limitless area of a 
wide-sweeping generalization. The underlying thought, not 
baldly expressed but abundantly implied, seems to be that the 
condition of New’ England Congregationalism fifty years ago 
fairly represented » great darkness which brooded over the 
entire religious world, and that Dr. Abbott’s escape from this 
darkness is typical, if not prophetical, of a change that has come 
in a measure, and will come more fully, to all seekers after 
religious truth. Of course if this be true, we can but feel 
grateful for the assistance given in this address on such impor- 
tant points as these: how to separate the “well authenticated” 
from the“not well authenticated,” the history from the folk-lore, 
in the Scriptures; how the Bible is “the gradual discovery of 
God in the hearts and through the tongues of prophets’; and 
how, if one turn from the Catholic Faith concerning Christ, he 
may still exclaim with Lyman Abbott: “I never say, I never 
should say, Jesus Christ is God, for God is more than the sum 
of all His manifestations. Jesus Christ is one of the mani- 
festations of God; but God is more than the sum of all His 
manifestations.” Epw. Wm. WortHINcron. 


Loving My Neighbor. By the Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. 

York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

This attractive booklet is based upon the Parable of the 
Good Samaritan. It is written in a gentle, kindly spirit, with- 
out attempt at striking originality. The treatment of the topic 
“Harming by not Helping” is especially strong and helpful. 
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Straight Shots at Young Men. By Washington Gladden, D.D. 
pp. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

Dr. Gladden writes with vigor, sincerity, and an admirable 
understanding of young men. The title, Straight Shots, is mis- 
leading, for the author shields himself remarkably from indis- 
criminate and useless denunciation. These are the subjects 
treated: By Luck or by Labor, How to Stiffen the Will, The 
Rights of Play. If it be a distinct department of ministerial 
success to interest, to convince, and to help young men, we are 
quite sure, from our reading of this little book, that Dr. Gladden 
must have many grateful friends among the rising generation 
in his congregation and city. 
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Odd Bits of Travel with Brush and Camera. By Chas. M. Taylor, Jr. 

Philadelphia: Geo. W. Jacobs & Co. Price, $2.00. 

A handsome volume and charmingly nhcenee It pos- 
sesses a good style, often fringing the commonplace, and, per- 
haps naturally, nothing is said that one has not heard before. 
The illustrations, however, make it valuable especially to the 
hundreds of amateurs with cameras who take little foreign trips. 
The book concerns itself chiefly with odd bits of Holland and 
it accomplishes the .end the author proposed, which was “to 
select nooks and corners where the artist photographer will have 
suitable accommodations, pure air, good food, and at the same 
time an opportunity to fill the porekslio with delightful bits of 
scenery and characteristic figure sketches.” 
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The American Slave-Trade., An Account of its Origin, Growth, and Sup- 
pression.. By John R. Spears. Illustrated by Walter Appleton 
Clark. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. Price, $2.50. 
The record of the slave trade in America, which has been 

published. through several numbers of Seribner’s Magazine, and 
is now gathered in book form, is one which has struck horror to 
every reader and which cannot fail to have suggested the ques- 
tion, how it was possible for a Christian land to put up with the 
savagery, the unmitigated barbarity, of participation in the 
slave trade, which disgraced American history for many years, 
even after it had been prohibited by constitutional amendment. 
The horrors of that trade are depicted and illustrated in this 
volume, and while it cannot be read without shudders, it is yet 
a part of American history and should be read as such. In the 
preface, the writer well says that “if we look at, the story with 
judicial mind (and it is necessary though difficult to do so), we 
shall find that the loss brought upon the dominant race by the 
slave trade and slavery are more to be deplored than those 
inflicted upon the manifestly oppressed negro.” Certainly one 
does not need to study far into the social history of this country 
to admit mournfully the truth of these words. 


By Robert J. Burdette. Pictures by Will Vaw- 
Bowen-Merrill Co. Price, $1.25. 


Smiles Yoked with Sighs. 
ter. Indianapolis: 
Here Mr. Burdette gives us. in his pleasingly humorous 

strains, many of the those allied smiles and sighs which he 
knows so well how to weave together. Where he jokes, he does 
not borrow the humor. of the ages, where he writes with pathos 
he is still original. His work is excellently well done, and the 
accompanying illustrations are very suitable. The book is an 
excellent gift book for men. 


Short Story Writing. A Practical Treatise on the Art of the Short Story. 
By Charles Raymond Barrett, Ph.B. New York: The Baker & Tay- 
lor Co. Price, $1.00. 

Prof. Barrett says in his preface: 
this book may seem to be merely a catalogue. of ‘Don’ts,’ 
gist of which is ‘Don’t write’; but that is to misread me. 
story writing is not easy. : To one who comes to 
it but half-heartedly, illy prepar ea) peas its requirements, I 
can predict certain failure; but to the earnest, serious, con- 
seientious worker I would say a word of hope.” This he pro- 
ceeds to do in a very practical and efficient-manner. The book 
will prove a boon to the novice in fiction writing, and indirectly 
to the long-suffering editors of magazines aud other periodicals. 


“To the aspiring writer 
the 
Short 


The Life of Christ. A Poem, By the Rey. Samuel Wesley, Vicar of Bp- 
worth. Revised by Thomas Coke, LL.D., of the University of Oxford. 
Edited by Edward T. Roe, LL.B. Chicago: Union Book Co. 

How many of our readers were aware that the father of the 
two brothers Wesley, had written an epic poem like this ?—once 
published in two magnificent quarto volumes under the patron- 
age of royalty, and pronounced by the poet-laureate of that day, 
among the great instances of heroic composition. “King Wil- 
liam III. presented the author with the vicarage of Epworth in 
honor of his having. written it.” It is not, perhaps, in a purely 
literary company, the equal of the Paradise Lost, with which 
the editor seems inclined to compare it} but for that very reason 
it may subserve some better purposes, and at any rate it may 
safely be said that no household will be found the worse off, for 
having this book upon its library table. 


The Ten Commandments. An Interpretation. By the Rey. Geo. Chainey. 


Chicago: Stockham Publishing CO. 
This is a dainty little volume so far as its make- -up is con- 
cerned, but as an exposition it cannot be recommended. 


Illustrated with photo- 
Boston and New York: 


Yesterdays with Authors. By James 'T. Pields. 
gravure portraits, autograph letters, ete. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $3.50. 
There have been few more delightful books written than Mr. 

Field’s Y esterdays with Authors, and to those who know good 

books it is unnecessary to speak of it. But a word of praise 

should be uttered for the dear old book in its new dress, its holi- 
day garb evidently. And the setting is right worthy of the gem, 
or cluster of gems. There are no less than twenty-eight por- 
traits of famous men and women, chiefly authors, and several 
facsimile autograph letters, very interesting. The portraits, too, 
are authentic, most of them taken from the library of the late 
‘Mr. Fields, and all are beautifully executed, and are good im- 
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pressions. In paper, type, printing, and binding, this edition .is 
excellent. The result is a handsome volume, certain to delight 
the eye and the critical taste of a genuine book-lover. Such an 
one may be pardoned a little enthusiasm when he discovers, amid 
all the new productions jostling each other for the public favor, 
an old, familiar, long-loved friend like this in festive array. 
The reminiscences of rollicking Thackeray and genial Dickens, 
touched into a mellow glow by the sympathetic enjoyment of the 
author, seem a little more precious and enjoyable in their new 
environment. 


The Churchman’s, Ready Reference. By the Rey. Alex. C. Haverstick. 
With introduction by the Rt. Rev. Leighton, Coleman, D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop of Delaware. Milwaukee: The Young Churchman Co. Price, 
$1.00 net. 

This book is full of meaty matter for the lay people. , The 
general difficulty with volumes comprising the siatements: in 
regard to our faith, history, and customs, is that they are rather 
beyond the ordinary common people of our parishes, who require 
in concise language, altogether free from controversial argu- 
ments and debatable postulates, a statement of those simple 
things which they ought to know in regard to the Church, and 
which, at any rate they will very often be glad to be able to 
find in easy shape for reference. The chapters are divided into 
short paragraphs, each bearing its own title, and the ground 
covered includes pretty much everything that ought to be simply 
expressed for the benefit of non-theologians. A copious index 
of subjects.in the back gives everyone an opportunity to look 
up any religious topic which may arise in ordinary conversa- 
tion, and discover what may be the Church’s teaching, or the 
history of the subject. 


Select Notes. 
for 1901. 
Chicago : 


A Commentary on the International Sunday School Lessons 
By F. N. and M. A. Peloubet. Illustrated. Boston and 
W. A. Wilde Company. Cloth, $1.25. 

Without attempting either analysis or criticism of the con- 
tents of this book, we must content ourselves with a general 
commendation of it as an efficient aid at.hand for those who 
teach, from week to week, the International Sunday School les- 
sons. ‘The notes and comments are drawn from all sources, and 
we observe with pleasure the names of many Church expositors 
in the list of authors quoted. The editors have expended im- 
mense industry in the compilation, and the publishers have 
spared no expense in the printing, of this excellent manual. 
We wish heartily that such assistance were provided for us in 
connection with our Joint Diocesan Lessons. We are not sorry 
to observe that the International Lessons conform to the Church 
Year in presenting these important themes: the Crucifixion, the 
Resurrection, the Ascension, the Coming of the Holy Ghost. 


The Life and Works of Jesus According to St. Mark. By- William D. 
Murray. New York: The International Committee of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations. 


Studies of the Portrait of Christ. By the Rey. George Matheson, M.A., 

D.D. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Co. 

We have here, in the first place, a series of Bible Class 
studies, arranged upon a system of daily instructions for a cycle 
of 26 weeks. They appear to us very likely to be helpful. As 
the title shows, they follow the Gospel of St. Mark. An admir- 

able loose map that goes with them, is a feature that, perhaps, 
deserves mention. 

The second book is by no means so satisfactory. It begins 
by stating as the “opinion” of the author, that “the earliest hope 
of Jesus was that during His life on earth He might witness the 
establishment of a Kingdom of righteousness.” Consequently 
He has “felt this experience of faded hope.” Of. course, this 
denies the foreknowledge of our Lord, and is in direct contra- 
diction to St. John xviii. 87. “I should like Thee to share all 
my experiences.” TFEvil ones, and all? Surely this persistent 
attempt to bring Christ down to the earth is not a wholesome 
temper. 


Ler nor steep fall upon thy eyes till thou hast thrice reviewed 
the transactions of the past day. Where have I turned aside from 
rectitude? What have I been doing? What have I left undone, 
which I ought to have done? Begin this from the first act, and 
proceed; and, in conclusion, at the ill which thou hast done, be 
troubled, and rejoice for the good.—Pythagoras. 


MAn is not sufficient for his own happiness; he is not happy 
except the presence of God be with him—Newman. 
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 Ewve’s Paradise 


By Mrs. Bray. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


LEARNING TO FEEL. 
“Then let me pass away before my heart 
Shall lose its warmth, and in another’s love 
Cease to co-mingle. Oh, great powers above! 
Draw me on high, and let my soul depart, 
Dre with my fellow men I cease to show 
The sympathy that God-like souls should know.” 


HO was to tell Elsie? 
Margaret’s heart trembled when she thought of it. It 
was quite impossible to know how she would take it. 

Would she be pleased to find that she had a mother of her 
own, or would her loyal little heart cling to her uncle, who had 
‘been father, mother, everything to her all these years? It 
was only when Margaret realized the blow which it was to Owen 
to give her up that she saw there might be two sides to the ques- 
tion. 

All she had hitherto dwelt on had been the joy of mother 
and child being united. Now she began to torture herself with 
all sorts of doubts. 

She remembered Elsie’s conversation with Eve, and the 
passionate love with which she had spoken of her mother, and 
the enthusiastic admiration of the little girl for her hero father, 
who might have been a V. C. if he had lived. All these tradi- 
tions were to be swept away, and what had Margaret to offer her 
instead ? 

A dishonored father, for whom there was no redeeming word 
to be said; a mother, who had given up her child for all these 
long years. A home which was only dependent upon Sir Jasper’s 
generosity. 

In all probability he would wish the arrangement to con- 
tinue; but if he should decide on giving it up, Margaret would 
be once more cast adrift with only the few hundreds she had 
saved when at Moina. 

Now that the time had come to claim her child she was 
afraid to do so. During all those long years of separation she 
had pictured what the joy of a child meeting its mother again 
would be. 

No shadow of doubt had ever crossed her mind then, it 
seemed impossible but that the sympathy between them would be 
mutual, that the child’s love for her mother would spring up 
spontaneously in her heart. 

Now she trembled. If she were wrong, and if Elsie were to 
turn away from this quiet subdued woman, out of whose life all 
the brightness had fled; if she should refuse to acknowledge her 
as mother, and cling to the old friends who had loved and cared 
for her all these years? 

What then ?—Margaret felt as if she could not bear it. She 
forgot that she was not alone, and ceased to realize Mr. Glen- 
dower’s presence as these thoughts flashed through her brain. 
She put her head down on her hands at last and groaned aloud. 

“You are not happy?” asked Mr. Glendower. ‘There can be 
no doubt now about the child.” 

“No! There is no doubt about her, but I am afraid, Mr. 
Glendower.” 

“Afraid of what?” he asked gently. 

“Afraid lest my child should not love me.” 

“Surely that is impossible.” 

“You think so?’ said Margaret eagerly. “You are sure that 
a child must love her own mother, that the love is a sacred 
instinet which will spring up in her heart?’ 

“Yes, Mrs. Vernon, I do think so.” 

“T hardly dare to believe it; you know I gave her up.” 
“Under circumstances for which she could hardly blame 
you.” 

“See!” cried Margaret, starting up. “She is coming, my 
child! my child! Will she guess, will she read it in my face?” 

“Be calm, Mrs. Vernon, or you will frighten her.” 

Margaret drew herself together and put a strong pressure 
on her feelings. 

Mr. Glendower marveled at the power of the woman, as she 
turned to him once more her quiet collected self. 

“T ‘am quite calm now,” and only a little trembling of the 
lips belied her words. “Let us come out and meet them—my two 
children !” 
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Up the garden walk they came, Eve, tall and stately, with 
her little eager companion clinging to her. Elsie’s voice was 
seldom silent long, and Eve made a good listener. 

Margaret gently kissed both the children, as she always did, 
eyen if they had been absent for only a few hours; and Mr. 
Glendower could not mark more tenderness shown to the one 
than to the other in the very smallest degree, whilst it was Eve’s 
arm that she drew through hers. 

“Mr. Glendower,” she said, “this is Evangeline, and this,” 
there was ever such a little tremor in her voice, “this is Elsie.” 

Eve looked gratified at hearing her new name, which she was 
very particular should be given to any stranger. 

“Mr. Glendower has just come from America,” she added, 
“and is only here for one, night, so you must make the most of 
your time, Elsie.” 

“Oh, have you come from America?” cried Elsie eagerly. 
“Do you know that I was there when I was a very little girl ?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Vernon told me you had been there.” 

“And I have always wanted so dreadfully to see an Amer- 
ican. You are one, are you not?” 

“Well, not exactly,” said Mr. Glendower smiling, “I am 
really an Englishman, but I have lived the greater part of my 
life in America.” 

“T wish you were a real one, for then you would talk like 
one; but he does not speak quite like an Englishman, does he?” — 

“T think he will soon begin to wonder what little English 
girls talk like, if you chatter so freely.” 

“Well, you know you told me to make the best of my time, 
and I have such heaps and heaps of questions to ask him.” 

“You shall ask me as many as you like, little woman.” 

“T do not think you ought to call me that,” said Elsie, shak- 
ing her head. “I know I am not very big, but it is rather dis- 
agreeable always to be called little woman. You would not call 
her so, would you?” she continued, pointing to Eye, “and yet I 
am three months older.” 

“No, indeed!” said Mr. Glendower, glancing at Eve, who 
stood there like a tall white lily. “I should feel as if I were 
taking a liberty.” 

“Then why is it not a liberty with me I should like to 
know?” said Elsie, pretending to pout. “It seems to me every- 
body takes liberties with me.” 

“What is taking a liberty?” asked Eve, who was listening 
with rather a puzzled face to the conversation. She never could 
understand Elsie’s repartee, and she was not quite sure whether 
people were quarreling when they talked like that. 

“Taking a liberty is saying impertinent things, I am afraid, 
Miss Evangeline,” said Mr. Glendower, laughing; “but I hope 
your little—I mean your friend who is three months older than 
you, will forgive me.” 

“You will forgive him, will you not, Elsie?’ said Eve, anx- 
iously. They must be quarreling if he talked about forgiving, 
uit least so she thought. j 
_ “Well perhaps I will,” answered Elsie; “but only on condi- 
tion that he tells me all about America.” 

“That is rather a heavy order, but I will try to obey your 
request.” 

He began in a monotonous voice as if he were repeating a 
page out of a geography book. “America consists of two large 
continents joined together by the Isthmus of Panama.” 

“Be quiet,” cried Elsie, stopping her ears; “of course I did 
not mean that. As if I don’t know all that horrible old rubbish. 
I want to hear all about the people, and if you were ever in New 
York, and mind you remember that I am not going to be treated - 
like a child. I am in my fifteenth year.” 

“T suppose it is because I knew you as a baby,” said Mr. 
Glendower without thinking, “that I cannot realize that you 
are growing up into a young lady.” 

“You saw me when I was a baby,” cried Elsie, with a very 
scream of delight. “Then you knew my mother.” 

Mr. Glendower saw that he had made a slip. Which mother 
was he to describe? The mother who had adopted her long ago, 
or that pale silent woman standing there with the child hunger 
in her heart. . 

“Tell me everything you can,” said Elsie; “I kr.ow all about 
her in England, and I have wanted and wanted to know about 
that time in America, and no one could tell me.” 

“T am afraid I cannot talk about it,” said Mr. Glendower, ° 
with such a changed look on his face, that Elsie grew grave in 
a moment. 

“Why not? Is it painful to you?” 

“Yes, Elsie, very painful; perhaps some day you may know 
all about it, but do not question me now.” 
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Elsie did not ask any more, much as she longed to do so. 
She had a true brave little heart under all her nonsense, and she 
understood that for some reason she was to ask no questions. 

“T think I must go home now,” she said quietly; “good 
night, Mr. Glendower.” 


“T am afraid it must be good-bye, my dear, for I go early to- 
morrow.” 

“Do you? I am so sorry; shall I ever see you again?” 

“Oh yes! I hope so, for I am not going back to America for 
some months, and I shall certainly come and see Mrs. Vernon 
again.” He held Elsie’s hand for a moment, and looked with 
deep interest into the face now grave and serious. 

“Will you give an old man a kiss for the sake of the time 
when you were a baby 2” 

Elsie quietly lifted her face up to his, and then they watched 
her walking soberly along, instead of flying as she usually did 
at headlong speed. 

“That is indeed a fascinating little mortal,” he said, turning 
to Mrs. Vernon; and in a lower voice he added, “not love you? 
if I have any knowledge of children, that little impulsive being 
will give you her whole heart.” 

“T hope so,” said Margaret tenderly, “but where one hopes, 
one fears.” Then they went into the house. 

Much as Mr. Glendower was attracted by Elsie, he was more 
deeply interested with Eve, and in some subtle way he seemed 
to get at her and draw her out. 

Usually she was shy with strangers, but she and Mr. Glen- 
dower seemed to become friends at once, and Margaret was 
astonished to hear Eve conversing almost freely. 

He also roused a train of thought in her mind which had 
never been awakened before. 

He and Eye were conversing together, and Margaret, glad to 
be able to sit still and think, had gradually dropped out of the 
conversation and moved to a little distance, 

She was also utterly weary; she had not slept the whole of 
the previous night, and every nerve had been strained by the vio- 
lent tension of the last few hours. Now that they were suddenly 
relaxed, she was feeling so utterly exhausted that she had scarce- 
ly power to speak. ; 

Mr. Glendower suddenly caught sight of her face. 

“How tired Mrs. Vernon looks,” he exclaimed. 

“Margaret, do you mean?” said Eve. 

“Yes, Evangeline, she looks utterly exhausted.” 

Eve’s puzzled look came into her face. Her powers of sym- 
pathy had never been called out. Margaret had always been well 
and strong at Moina, or if she did not feel well Eve had never 
observed it. This was really the first time that any one had 
come under her notice who was tired or ill, though she had often 
been so herself. 

Margaret was sitting at a distance from them by the open 
window, too far to hear what they said. 

Her head was leaning on her hand and the moonlight fell 
upon her features, making them look doubly worn and weary. 
Eye watched her curiously, and Mr. Glendower watched Eve. 

“T do not like her to look like that,” she said at last, “it 
makes me sad. I never saw her like it before. Why does she 
look so ?” 

“Are you ever tired?” asked Mr. Glendower. 

“Oh yes, I was sometimes tired at Moina, and when I came 
away with Elsie for that long journey; I was tired, oh, so tired, 
that I was in bed for a long time.” 

“Well I think Mrs. Vernon is tired like that.” 

“She never was tired before.” 

_ “How do you know? Perhaps it is only that you did not 
notice. You did not think of it just now till I pointed it out.” 

Eve looked very troubled. 

“Do you mean that perhaps she has been like that before, 
and I have not seen it?” 

“Tt is very likely. Do you think no one is ever tired or ill 
but yourself?” 

Margaret had told him a great deal about Eve, and he felt 
that he was doing right to try and rouse her sympathy, even at 

the risk of pain to herself. — 
3 Only a few can realize the pain which sympathetic natures 
go through. They give so much, they receive so little. They 
expend their very heart’s love, with what seems but little in 
return. 

What matters the pain, they gain by the giving. 

He sat quiet without speaking for some little time, though 
keenly watching Eye’s face while she vainly tried to solve the 
problem. 
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“Kyvangeline,” he said after a time, “what does Mrs. Vernon 
do when you are ill or tired?” 

A light broke over the child’s face, and there came into it an 
expression which never in all her life had it borne before. 

“If I looked like that, Margaret would say, ‘Eve, darling, 
you are tired, you must go to bed.” 

“Well then, Evangeline ?”’ 

“Do you mean that I am to say that to her?” 

“Do you not like it when she says so, and puts her arm 
round you and takes you to bed?” 

“Oh, I love it.” 

“T think she would love it too.” 

Evangeline rose; the unsympathetic, soulless Eve seemed 
to have passed away. Her slight framé trembled with this 
strange delicious feeling that was creeping over her. Her lips 
parted, her eyes shone. Mr. Glendower watched breathless. Had 
some ministering angel’s wing touched the child? 

Slowly she came over to Mrs. Vernon. “Margaret, darling, 
you are so tired, will you not go to bed?” 

Margaret looked up in astonishment. Was it Eve speaking? 
Never before had she heard the soft loving intonation of words 
like these from her; and oh, how they comforted her bruised and 
aching heart. 

Eve passed her arm round Margaret’s neck and drew the 
tired head on to her young shoulder. The first time in her life 
that she had shared a burden with another! Margaret let it lie 
there in unutterable content. It was as though she had never 
before felt the comfort of resting upon another, she had been 
so strong for herself. 

Now was she to find rest and comfort in a child’s heart. 
Then she let Evangeline lead her up to bed. 

Mr. Glendower sat and thought over the scene. 

“That child will make a grand character some day,” he said 
to himself. “What wonderful powers are lying dormant in her 
soul. Like the sleeping beauty she awakes with a touch. Curi- 
ous to think what an intensely sympathetic nature is there, and 
that this is the first time her full powers of sympathy have been 
called out. Shame to have deprived her all this time of the God- 
like gift of ministering to another.” 


(To be Continued.) 
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Family Fireside 


THE OPEN CHURCH. 
To ME, down-weighted by my week-day ‘care, 
Thou openest wide thy doors, oh House of Prayer; 
They beckon me to enter, and to rest 
My weariness upon the dear Lord’s breast. 


Oh, blessed breathing space in the mad rush! 

Oh, peace of soul, I find in this sweet hush! 

One quick, glad look up to that Loving Face, 
Which answers back with His own smile of grace. 


Then out to join the turmoil of the street, 
The fiery life where warring interests meet, 
But skilled anew to use a brave, bright shield— 
The faith that quenches danger on this field. 
HeLtpn A. HAWLEY. 


SOME HOUSEHOLD BENEFITS CONFERRED DURING THE 
PAST FIFTY YEARS. 


By tur Rey. Geo. H. Hunt. 
ARTIFICIAL LIGHTS. 


Fifty years ago, Gas had been introduced into the larger 
cities; but, with that exception, the sources of artificial light 
were very much the same that they had been for ages, and were 
almost entirely confined to the animal fats. Candles and oil- 
lamps were the dependence of all classes outside of the principal 
cities, for pine-knots or torches, like the light of the fire, were 
regarded simply as makeshifts for want of a proper light. 

Tallow candles, with their dim light, unpleasant odor and 
greasy drippings, were the usual reliance in households gener- 
ally, while those of wax or spermaceti were used only upon 
special occasions, and, habitually, by none but wealthy people 
and those who did not regard the greater expense. Many fam- 
ilies, especially in the country, were accustomed to make their 
own candles, and a set of the tin moulds for this purpose were 
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to be found in almost every household. Where this was done, it 
became a daily duty to draw from their moulds the candles 
which were poured the day before and had been set aside to 
cool and harden, and then to string the moulds anew with wicks 
and to fill them with the melted tallow for the next day’s 
draught. .Thus, a regular supply would be provided for the 
family use, as the number of candles produced by the set of 
moulds in use, whether three, six, eight or more, would be in 
accordance with the daily consumption. 


In those days, every mantel would support two or more 
candlesticks, or its pair of candelabrums, while the snuffers in 
their tray, for removing the lengthened wick as it charred but 
was not consumed by the flame, were a familiar sight as some- 
thing then in constant use. But, now, these same snufiers are 
objects of curious interest to our children, who are often both 
puzzled and amused with what seems to them so strange and 
peculiar a contrivance for at once clipping and retaining the 
burned wick. 

Candles of wax or spermaceti, while affording a far br ites 
light than those of tallow, cost per pound more than three times 
as much; but, as they did not require constant snufiing, they. 
alone were suitable for lighting at entertainments and large 
assemblies, and were used on all occasions of brilliant illumi- 
nation, unless where lamps were employed in which sperm-oil 
was burned. The introduction of candles of stearine, known as 
“Star” candles, was a great improvement upon those of crude 
tallow, as they, afforded a much better light and, having a more 
slender wick, did not demand constant snuffing, while, being far 
less greasy, they were more pleasant to handle. 

These “star” candles resulted from separating the three 
constituents of tallow, or lard, and using only the stearine in 
moulding the candles. This, being the firmest portion of the 

fat, it afforded a candle almost equal to those of spermaceti, 
while the supply being more abundant, it was a cheaper material 
for the purpose, and soon superseded the crude tallow, on the 
one side, and the wax and sperm, on the other, almost entirely. 

With the employment of the stearine for candles, there 
would be left the olein of the lard, which came to be utilized for 
light, by supplying a lamp in which it could be burned, when it 
afforded one of great brilliancy. This was effected by simply 
increasing the draught from lengthening the chimney, and by 
bringing the receptacle for the oil immediately around the 
burner so that it would remain fluid even in the coldest weather. 
With the Astral lamp, then in use for sperm-oil, it was made a 
point to provide the oil-supply at such distance from the burner 
as to prevent its casting a shadow immediately beneath, so that 
in that the receptacle for the oil formed a ring some twelve 
inches in diameter and where it was beyond the heat of com- 
bustion; so that those lamps were ill adapted to burning any oil 
that would congeal when chilled, as would that pressed from 
lard. . 

With the introduction of these “Solar” lamps, as they were 
ealled, for burning lard-oil, the use of whale-oil for that purpose 
was greatly lessened and finally superseded; and this seemed 
really fortunate, as the decline of the whale-fishery had greatly 
reduced the supply of its products, and so enhanced their value 
that sperm-oil had become a very costly source of light and few 
could longer afford it. It was about the same time that “Cam- 
phene” and other burning fluids were brought into use. These, 
however, were more or less dangerous from being so highly 
inflammable, and were by many avoided on that account. 

It was not until about thirty-five years ago that Mineral oil, 
under its various names of Petroleum, Kerosene, Coal-oil, ete., 
came into use for the purpose of supplying an artificial light. 
The substance itself had been known from remote antiquity; 
but, except for a very limited use in medicine and pharmacy, it 
had searcely been employed for any purpose until about that time, 
when, lamps. being specially designed for burning it, its use 
gradually extended and it has now well nigh eippicated all 
other sources of artificial hight except gas and electricity. The 
successful.burning of this material was not accomplished in any 
lamp until the supply of air was furnished to the flame in a 
kind of spray, by passing it through a series of small holes 
which divide it into a number of fine jets. Thus only could 
thorough combustion be secured and smoke prevented in the 
burning of this natural product, which, moreover, had to be 
freed from many of its constituents before it would afford a 
clear light and could be burned with safety. And this was not 
done at first effectually, so that a strong odor and more or less 
smoke was a usual attendant upon its use, even when as much 
as one dollar and a half per gallon was paid for it; but now, for 
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less than one-tenth of that price, we obtain an artificial light 
far more brilliant than that afforded by candles of any material, 
and on many accounts superior to that of lamps burning lard- 
oil, or even the best sperm-oil. About the same time, and from 
the same source came the supply of Paraftine, or Mineral-wax, 
as affording a cheap and superior material for moulding candles, 
which are not now more generally in use, simply because lamps 
are so greatly preferred as to cause candles of all descriptions to 
be almost entirely discarded except for some special purposes. 

' And yet, it is only those who can remember the difficulty 
and the cost of adequately lighting a room under the old system 
and before the introduction of mineral oils, that can-at all fully 
appreciate the great benefits which they confer, and not upon 
any particular class or locality, but to everyone,, everywhere, 
without any exception. Surely, then, they are to be ranked as 
one of the greatest blessings of modern times, as all should 
realize and thankfully acknowledge. 


‘ 


THE CHRISTIAN SOLDIER._FIELD MARSHALL LORD 
ROBERTS. 


By W. Tuornton Parker, M.D. 


LL the lessons of War do not tend to degrade—no not by 
anymeans. Itdepends upon the character of the combatants 

whether War is an unmitigated curse or not! Our kinsmen of 
England have fought battles in the African War which would 
have taxed, to the breaking point any other soldiers than those 
of Anglo-Saxon heritage! The brave deeds, and steady up- 
holding of soldierly honor have done credit to England’s 
mighty host and to its eminent commander, ; 

Early in the campaign the heart of Lord Roberts was 
sorely smitten—pained as only a bereaved father can know, by 
the death in battle of his beloved and promising son. Here 
was the reason for the hero’s test! Faithful to duty, to his 
country, justice, and right, and to his God, the great general 
went forward, burying in his heart his grief, and bearing up as 
a Christian soldier must. To the writer. of these few lines, 
poverty stricken in expression, this splendid courage of Lord 
Roberts has been a: blessed inspiration, steadying and giving 
strength. What the Christian commander has suffered* and 
endured so heroically, has doubtless proved a source of comfort 
and help to many others, who have been called upon to mourn 
during the past six months. In every land where the English 
language is spoken and where mankind is revered, this. object 
lesson of faithfulness to duty and Christian patience will exert 
its uplifting influence. The world is better for such sorrows 
and such men to bear them. We must not forget that in the 
American Army, General Wheeler showed the same high resolve 
and Christian, soldierly courage when the cruel waves flung to 
his Camp shore the remains of ‘his beloyed and promising son! 
Christian consolation is a reality, and gives what the cold 


_ world can neyer offer—peace of hope and strength of belief. 


No wonder, when, Lord Salisbury (a day or two ago at, the 
great meeting in London) in manly sincerity bowed his head 
as he referred to Lord Robert’s renewed sorrow, in the serious 
illness of a beloved daughter, that scores of strong, manly men 
bowed their heads in true sympathy. How over all the world 
every true man’s heart must ache for Lord Roberts again on 
this anxiety, this additional load upon this, strong, true man. 
Shall we not pray that God, will be merciful, and that. the 
courage which has inspired thousands of Christian hearts, in 
the affliction of death in the days of battle, shall not be over- 
whelmed in the calmer period of peace? 

We will pray for him, and we will offer to him our or uiade: 
for the good example of the Christian soldier he has afforded us. 
Each one of us has his or her load of sorrow to bear, but we 
must remember those who are enduring with good courage the 
cross placed upon them for wise reasons. 


“And though at times impetuous with emotiion 
And anguish long suppressed, 

The swelling heart heaves moaning like the ocean 
That cannot be at rest, ‘ 

We will be patient and assuage the feeling 
We may not wholly stay; 

By silence sanctifying not concealing— 
The grief that must have way.” 


Grant, O Lord, we beseech thee, to all who rest in Christ a 
place of refreshment, light, and peace through the same Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


Frew love to hear the sins they love to act.—Shakespeare. 
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Church Calendar, 
we 


Dec. 1—Saturday. (Green.) (Violet at BEven- 

; song. ) 

“ » 2—Sunday. Second Sunday in Adyent. 
(Violet. ) 

“ %—Yriday.. Fast. 

“  9—Sunday. Second Sunday in Advent. 
(Violet.) 

“ 14—Friday. ast. 

“ 16—Sunday. Third Sunday in Advent. 
(Violet.) 


19—Wednesday. Ember Day. Fast. 
“ 20—Thursday. (Red at Evensong.) 
“ 21—Irriday. St. Thomas, Apostle. 
Hmber Day. Fast. 
“22—Saturday. Ember Day. Fast. (Violet.) 
23—Sunday. Jourth Sunday in Advent. 
( Violet.) 
24—Monday. (White at [Eyensong.) 
25—Tuesday. Christmas Day. (White.) 
“  26—Wednesday. St. Stephen, Martyr. ‘Red.) 
« 27—Thursday. St. John, Dvangelist. 
(White. ) 
28—Irriday. The Innocents. (Violet.) Fast. 
“ 29—Saturday. (White.) 
“  30—Sunday. Sunday 
(White. ) 


‘Red. ) 


after Christmas. 


Personal Mention. 


THn Rey. B. OAakuny RALDWIN has become 
curate at St. Matthew’s, New York City. 


Tur Rey. ArtTHUR BraumMontT has taken up 
his new duties as rector of St. John’s Church, 
Massena, N. Y., and should be addressed accord- 
ingly. 


Tun address of the Rey. C. A. Brewstpr 
has been changed, for the winter and spring, to 
Orange City, Volusia Co., Ila. 


Tp address of the Rey. DUNCAN CoNVnmRS is 
now Michigan City, Ind. 


Tur Rey. J. Henry Cox has been appointed 
by Bishop Kendrick to St. Paul's, Marfa, and 
St. Mark’s, Pecos City, Texas, and may be ad- 
dressed at the first mentioned place. 


Tur Rey. A. J. GRAHAM, rector of Christ 
Church, Indianapolis, enters upon the rectorship 
of Christ Church, Rochester, N. Y., on Dec. 26th. 


Since the retirement of the Rey. Dr. J. N. 
Blanchard as rector of St. James’ Church, 
Philadelphia, the parish has been placed in 
charge of the Rev. Hpwarp M. HarpcastTiy, JR., 
M.D., who may be addressed at the Guild House, 
2210 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tub Rey. ArcHIBALD Jupp has resigned his 
position as priest-in-charge of St. Matthew’s 
Mission Church, Jersey City, N. J. (Diocese of 
Newark), and desires to be addressed 219 Gar- 
field Avenue, Jersey City, until further notice. 


Tue address of the Rey. Haminron Lun is 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands. 


Tue street address of the Rev. J. B. MASSIAH 
has been changed to 329 St. Antoine St., Detroit, 
Mich. 


Tun address of the Rev. H. Mnsinr is now 
P. O. Box 14, Queens, Long Island, N. Y., in- 
stead of, as formerly, Far Rockaway. 


Tup Rey, JoserH McConNeLL has been 
placed by Bishop Kendrick in charge of the 
Chureh in Mesilla Park, New Mexico. 


Tup ordination of the Rey. 'repmrRick SPIps 
PrNnroup, by the Bishop of Salt Lake, at the 
chapel of the General ‘Theological Seminary, 
which we reported last week, was not at the 
request of the Bishop of Newark, as stated, but 
at that of the Bishop of Milwaukee, to which 
latter Diocese the candidate ordained is attached. 


Tan Rey. CHas. H. Pow. has resigned the 
rectorship of All Saints’ Church, Nevada, Mo., 
on account of ill health, He may now be ad- 
dressed at 1120 Pearl St., Cleveland, Ohio, where 
he will spend a few weeks of rest and recupera- 
tion. ‘ 

Tim Rev. M. N. Ray has resigned the rector- 
ship of St. John’s Church, Oakland, Calif., and 
is now in charge of St. John’s Church, Portage, 
Wis. 


Trp Rey. J. SAuincer, for 12 years rector of 


The Living Church. 


St. Boniface’s Church, St. Paul, Minn., is now 
rector of Christ Church, Cleveland, Ohio, and 


| may be addressed at 357 Orange St., in the lat- 


ter city. 


Tue address of Biswor Wuirriy is changed 
for the winter from Faribault, Minn., to Lake 
Maitland, Fla. 


DIED. 


BENTLEY.—Entered into rest, at 2 p. m. Sun- 
day, Nov. 25th, 1900, at Colorado Springs, Colo., 
Ruopa, wife of George Brnrtey, in the 65th 
year of her age. 


Tracy.—Intered into rest, Saturday, Noy. 
24th, 1900, aged 50 years, Mrs. Harrinr A. 
Tracy, wife of Walter G. Tracy and sister of 
the Rev. F..W. Bartlett. 


A communicant of Christ Church, Towanda, 
Pa., a saintly character, most amiable, strong, 
and patient, and given to good deeds unceas- 
ingly. 

“Short toil, eternal rest.” 


OFFICIAL, 
ASSOCIATION FOR PROMOTING 
ESTs or CHURCH SCHOOLS, 

AND SEMINARIES. 


THE Tun INTUR- 


COLLEGES, 


The annual service of this Association will 
be held in All Angels’ Church, West Hnd Avenue 
and 8ist Street, New York City, December 9th, 
at 11 a. m. Bishop Potter will be the preacher. 
Clergy intending to be present will kindly bring 
their vestments, and notify the Rev. Dr. S. 
DeLancey Townsend, rector, not later than De- 
cember 7th. 

The annual meeting will be held at 240. West 
81st Street, December 10th, at 11 a. m. 

C. F. Horraan, Jr., Secretary. 


WANTED. 
POSITIONS OFFDRED. 
MISSIoNARIES.—For Missions among coal 
miners in the Diocese of Pittsburgh, four clergy- 
men without families, not afraid of hard work, 
willing and able to adapt themselves to cirecum- 


stances. Stipends not exceeding $700. Address, 
with references, ARCHDEACON CoLn, Crafton, 
Pennsylvania. 
POSITIONS WANTED. 
Nursn.—Situation wanted as nurse in pri- 


vate family by Christian lady. Good reference 
given. Address, K. 817 Fulton St., Chicago. 


FOR SALE. 

COMMUNION WaArpers 20 cents per hundred ; 
Priests’ 1 et. each; Marked Sheets, 2 cts. Miss 
A. G. Buoomemr, 229 Railroad Ave., Mt. Vernon, 
IN. ke 


APPEALS. 


THE DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN 
SOCIETY 


MISSIONARY 


INCLUDES all the members of this Church, and 
is its agency for the conduct of general missions. 
The Society maintains work in forty-three Dio- 
ceses and seventeen Missionary Jurisdictions in 
this country (including Colored and Indian Mis- 
sions) ; in Africa, China, Japan, Haiti, Mexico, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippines. The Society 
pays the salaries and expenses of twenty-three 
Missionary Bishops and the Bishop of Haiti, and 
provides entire or partial support for sixteen 
hundred and thirty other missionaries, besides 
maintaining many schools, orphanages, and hos- 
pitals. 

Six hundred and thirty thousand dollars are 
required for this work to the end of the fiscal 
year, Sept. 1st, 1901. Additional workers, both 
men and women, are constantly needed. All pos- 
sible information will be furnished on applica- 
tion. 

Monthly Magazine, The Spirit of Missions, 
$1.00 a year. 

Remittances to Grorce C. THOMAS, Treas- 
urer. ‘ 

All other official communications should be 
addressed to THm BoarD or MaAwnacyrs, Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Legal Title (for use in making wills): TH» 
DoMESTIC AND FORHIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF 
THE PROTESTANT HWPIscopAL CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES or AMERICA. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
DREXEL BIDDLE, 

A Curious Landlord. By Pen Penny. Pitees 
50 cts. 

E. & J.B. YOUNG & CO. 

The Book of King Arthur and his Noble 
Knights. Stories from Sir Thomas Malory’s 
Morte Darthur by Mary Macleod.  Intro- 
duction by John W. Hales. Illustrations 


from Drawings by A. G. Walker, Sculptor. 
FLEMING H. REVELL CO. 

Practical Portions for the Prayer Life. Se- 
lected thoughts on Prayer for each day of 
the year. By Charles A. Cook. Price, $1.25. 

The Psalms of David. With Sixteen full-page 
Illustrations and numerous Decorations in 
the Text depicting the Life of David as 
Shepherd, Poet, Warrior, and King. By 
Louis Rhead. Together with an Introduc- 
tory Study by Newell Dwight Hillis, Price, 
$2.50. 

A Valley Muse. 
Price, $1.00. 
Winsome Womanhood. Familiar Talks on Life 

and Conduct. By Margaret E. Sangster. 
Illustrated by Studies from Life by W. B. 
Dyer. Price, $1.25. 

GEORGE W, JACOBS & CO. 

A Life of St. John. For the Young. By 
George Ludington Weed, Author of A Life 
of Christ for the Young, etc. Price, 75 cts. 

“Man and the Spiritual World. As Disclosed 


By Charles G. Blanden. 


by the Bible. By the Rey. Arthur Cham- 
bers, Associate of King’s College, London, 
Vicar of Brockenhurst, Hants. Author of 


Life After Death. Price, $1.25. 

A Plucky Girl. By Laura T. Meade, Author 
of A World of Girls, ete. Illustrated by 
Ida Waugh. Price, $1.25. 

The Girls of Bonnie Castle. 
rester. Illustrated 
Parry. Price, $1.25. 

THE MACMILLAN CO. 

A Second Manual of Composition. Designed 
for use in Secondary Schools. By Edwin 
Herbert Lewis, Ph.D., Professor of English 
in the Lewis Institute, Chicago. Price, 
90 ets. 

LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 

The Hidden Servants. And Other Very Old 
Stories. Told over again by Francesca Alex- 
ander, Author of Yhe Story of Ida, ete. 
Price, $1.50. 

Sigurd Nekdal’s 


By Izola L. For- 
by Anna Weatherley 


Bride. A Romance of the 


Far North. By Richard Voss. Translated 
by Mary J. Safford. Illustrated -by F. E. 
Schoonover. 

PAMPHLETS, 


The Holy Orthodox Church; or the Ritual, 
Services, and Sacraments of the HEastern 


Apostolic (Greek-Russian) Church. By the 
Rey. Sebastian Dabovich, San Francisco, 


Cal. Examined and approved by the Church 
Censor, the Archpriest Alexis Toth, Paper, 
30 cts.; cloth, 50 cts. 

Preaching in the Russian Church; or, Lec- 
tures and Sermons by a Priest of the Holy 
Orthodox Church. By Sebastian Dabovich. 
San Francisco: Cubery & Co. 

The Lives of the Saints, and several Lectures 
and Sermons. Compiled and translated by 
the Rev. Sebastian Dabovich, for devotional 
family reading and school practice. San 
Francisco. 

These pamphlets, as well as other literature 
and supplies pertaining to the Oriental Churches, 
may be obtained at the Depository of the Con- 
sistory of the Russian Cathedral, 1715 Powell 
St., San Francisco, all profits being devoted to 
the maintenance of schools and missions, among 
the poor. 


L’Aiglon. Maude Adams in L’Aiglon. Wigh- 
teen Pictures of the Play with Frontispiece 
of Miss Adams. A Pictorial Souvenir Pub- 
lished with the Authorization of Mr. Charles 
Frohman. New York: R. H. Russell. 

General Theological Seminary. Catalogue 
1900-1901; to which is added a List of the 
Alumni and other Students. 

“Beth Laberith Hachadosha.” First Annual 
Report of the House of the New Covenant, 
Pittsburgh, Mission to the Jews and the 
“Wriends of Israel’ Movement. 438 Congress 
St., Pittsburgh. 

On the Morning of Christ’s Nativity. By John 


Milton. Composed 1629. From the Christ- 
mas Number of The Century Magazine. 
New York: The Century Co. 
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of a low-toned, industrial 
democracy, with cheapness and vulgarity 
written, all over; with false weights and 
false measures, and a general flavor of dis- 
honesty pervading its acts; individuality ex- 
tinguished, ambition killed, advance from 
lower to higher levels rendered impossible; 
with the people all living in little cabins, 
exactly the same in size and furnishings; no 
rich, no poor; all fortunes equalized; no rela- 
tions with the outer world; no avenue for 
effort; no countenance for skill and marked 
ability; no hope of rising above the level set 
‘by the lazy and the ignorant; and a paternal 
Government managing these objects as a nurse 
manages children. This I’ cannot imagine, 
though I have seen such pictures painted in 
the writings of theorists, and though clubs 
and associations have been formed for trying 
to reform society on some such model. <A 
Japse to that condition seems inconceivable; 
it is the dream of half crazed enthusiasts; it 
is the food of social discontent. 


the condition 
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administer spiritual consolation to the late 
Senator Davis, just previous to his lapsing 
into unconsciousness. The Rey. C. D. An- 
drews and Rev. Theodore Sedgwick conducted 
a private service at the house; the body was 
then removed to the State Capitol where it 
lay in state for some time; from thence it 
was conveyed to Oakland. The illustrious 
statesman was nominally a Congregationalist 
but a warm personal friend of Bishop Whipple. 
Mrs. Davis is a Churechwoman and is at- 
tached to Christ Church parish. 


Tne rEcTor of Gethsemane, Minneapolis, 
the Rev. Dr. Faude, has been requested by 
quite a number of people to repeat in his own 
church, the lecture he delivered a few Sundays 
ago, by request, in the Universalist church, 
“Reasons for Being a Churchman.” He has 
consented, and in addition will deliver one on 
“Romanism” and “Sectarianism” on the fol- 
lowing Sunday evenings in December. 


THE Missions Crass of Minneapolis 
opened their winter campaign very auspicious- 
ly. Twenty-five members were present. An- 
nual election of officers resulted as follows: 
Mrs. Kent, President; Mrs. Taylor, Secretary; 
Mrs. Potts, Treasurer. Reports from the mis- 
sionary jurisdictions were then called for, 
and from Alaska, Mrs. Holbrook gave news of 
a most successful work at Cape Nome; a 
church built by the Bishop and a missionary 
with their own hands (as labor was ten dol- 
lars a day) in which eighty communicants 
are worshipping. Mrs. Procter spoke of work 
in South Dakota. Mrs. Baxter told us of 
‘Bishop Gray,of Southern Florida,the different 
peoples under his care, Indians, Cubans, and 
our own citizens. Miss Kirtland, of Holy 
Trinity, gave the conclusion of her paper, 
bringing: down the history of our mission in 
China to 1804. Mrs. Dennis Follett, of St. 
Paul, also spoke on China. 

Mrs. Weitzel, in conclusion, told of the 
position. of women in China, and gave an 
explanation of the low esteem in which they 
are held. 

Japan will furnish the subject for study 
at the next meeting. 


MISSOURI. 
D. 8. Turrin, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Visits in interest of Missions. 

IN THE INTERESTS of missions an arrange- 
ment has been effected among the rectors of 
the several parishes in St. Louis by which 
there will be a, general exchange, and the 
clergy will each leave his own parish, and, ac- 
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companied by an appointed layman, will visit 
another of the city parishes to speak in the 
interests of the missionary cause on a stated 
Sunday. The list arranged is as follows: 

St. Stephen’s, Ferguson, Rev. Ross P. Cuddy 
and Mr. W. P. Nelson. 

All Saints’, St. Louis, Rev. George S. Sinclair. 

Ascension, Rey. ©. Duckworth and Mr. Chas. 
Sparks. 

Cathedral, Rey. William Short and Mr. F. J. 
McMaster. 

Good Shepherd, Rey. P. W. Fauntleroy and 
Mr. A. B. Ambler. 

Grace, Rey. William Ilmer 
Kemerer. 

Holy Communion, Rey. C. N. Moller and Prof. 
Snow. 

Holy Innocents, 
Judge Harrison. .. 

Mount Calvary, Rev: B. Fr. Newton and Mr. 
I’. W. 8S. Brooker. 

Redeemer, Rey. J. M. Northrop and Mr. H. N. 
Davis. 


and Mr. B. F. 


Rev. William Bardens and 


St. Andrew’s, Rey. C. G. Davis and G. R. 
Robinson, Jr. 

St. James,’ Rey. Dr. Winchester and Col. 
Ellerbe. 


St. John’s, Rev. R. BE. L. Craig, and Mr. J. A. 
Waterworth. 

St. Mark’s, Rev. L. F. Potter and Mr. FE. 8. 
Gatch. 

St. Paul’s, Rev. G. H. 
Northrop. 

St. Peter's, Rey. Dean Davis and Mr. E. C. 
Simmons. 

Trinity, Rev. G. A. Ottmann and Mr. FE. il. 
Pickley. 

St. Augustine’s, Rev. G. Tuckerman and Mr. 
D. S. Brown. 

St. Matthew’s, Rev. F. W. Cornell and G. R. 
Robinson, Sr. 

St. Stephen's, Rey. G. D. B. Miller and H. H. 
Denison. 

St. Thomas’, Rey. 

St. Philip's, Rey. 
G. Chapman. ‘ 

Old Orchard, Rey. Chas. Trotman and Mr. F. 
N. Judson. 

Kirkwood, Rey. J. K. Brennan and Mr. W. R. 
Donaldson. 


Itunt and Dr. W. N. 


J. eas Clow: 
Dr. Ingraham and Mr. B. 


NEW JERSEY. 


JoHN ScarBorouGH, D.D., Bishop. 
Mission at South Amboy. 


UNDER THE AUSPICES of the Pariochial 
Missions Society a very successful 10 days’ 
mission has just been held in Christ Church, 
South Amboy (Rev. H. M. P. Pearse, rector). 
Owing to unforeseen circumstances the ap- 
pointed missioner was compelled to cancel 
his engagement about three weeks before the 
time appointed to open the mission. The 
Executive Committee of the P. M. 8. however, 
came to the rescue, and the Rev. C. M. Niles, 
D.D., opened the mission services on Wednes- 
day evening, Noy. 14. ‘The Rev. H. H. Oberly, 
D.D., relieved him on the Saturday following, 
being in turn relieved by Dr. Niles on Mon- 
day; and on Tuesday the Rev. Jos. N. Blanch- 
ard, D.D., took charge continuing until the 
close of the mission. All the services were 
well attended, and several evenings the church 
was taxed to its utmost to accommodate its 
worshippers. 

In canvassing the parish no attempt was 
made to reach others than those attached to 
the parish and its two chapels, and the result 
more than fulfilled all expectations. Many 
who had not received the Holy Communion 
in the memory of the present rector were 
brought back to their privilege and duty; 
large numbers of men came to hear the ad- 
dresses to men only; and over 60 resolutions 
of determination to lead more faithful Christ- 
ian lives were offered upon the Altar at the 
closing service. The last day of the mission 


. (Sunday, Noy. 25th) was very stormy and 


yet the attendance was large all day, showing 
very conclusively the great interest felt in 
the earnest, helpful words of the missioner. 

The mission was conducted throughout on 
quiet, Churchly lines, no effort being made 
to stir the emotions of the people; and yet 
it is confidently hoped that the results will be 
far-reaching, arousing the spiritual life of the 
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.. NEW YORK. 
Urenry C. Porrer, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 


Parish House for Middletown. 


A PLEASING response to an appeal for a 
memorial parish house at Grace Church, Mid- 
dletown (Rev. David J. Evans, rector), lately 
made by the rector, is contained in a letter 
from Mr. Chas. G. Dill cordially supporting 
the movement, and making the initial sub- 
seription—$100. It is desired that the parish 
house should be erected as a memorial to the 
late Elisha P. Wheeler, the founder of the 
parish. The need for such a building is very 
pressing. 


Ti usuAL Half Hour Services for Busi-. 


ness Men will be held on the Fridays in Ad. 
vent Dec. 7th, 14th, 2lst, in St. Paul’s 
Chapel, Broadway, Vesey, and Fulton Street. 
The addresses will be delivered by the Rey. 
George M. Christian, D.D., rector of the 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin. 


OKLAHOMA AND INDIAN TERRITORY 
I. K. Brooxn, D.D., Miss. Bp. 


Church Halls for Educational Institutions. 


Brstop Brooke in his address at the recent 
annual convocation of his Missionary Juris- 
diction said: “I still hope at no distant day 
to place a Church Hall for both young men 
and women at one at least of our Oklahoma 
institutions, which are steadily improving in 
efficiency and attractiveness. And I would 


, 


remind our Indian Territory friends and ~ 


people that these Oklahoma schools have 
opened their doors to all young men and 
women from: Indian Territory on the same 
terms as those on which they receive students 
from Oklahoma.” 

For a country so recently settled, Oklahoma 
is unusually well supplied with educational 
institutions. Four public educational insti- 
tutions have been established in different 
parts of the Territory, all of which seem to 
be well equipped. ‘These are a Territorial 
University at Norman, two normal schools, 
one at Edmond, and another at Alvah, and an 
Agricultural College at Stillwater. This lat- 
ter institution had 366 students the last year. 
It has an annual income of about $60,000. 
The normal school at Edmond had about 400 
students the past year. The Territorial Uni- 
versity had about three hundred students in 
its various departments. “The University 
furnishes practically free, the services of a 
strong faculty, good library, well equipped 
laboratories.” The expenses of living at all 
these institutions are markedly low. These 
public educational institutions seem caleu- 
lated to play an important part in the éduca- 
tion of the rising generation of this Western 
region. It is next to impossible, under these 
conditions, to establish Church schools which 
shall successfully compete with these public 
educational institutions. It seems to be the 
wiser method, as Bishop Brooke has proposed, 
to establish a “Church Hall’ in connection 
with one or more of these educational insti- 
tutions, where those who desire it may be 
placed under Church influence and surround- 
ings, while at the same time they are reaping 
the advantages of the strong public institu- 
tions. : 

A committee was appointed by Bishop 
Brooke at the recent Convocation to investi- 
gate what niay be done toward establishing 
such a Church Hall. The committee (Rev. D. 
A.. Sanford, Bridgeport, Okla., chairman), 
will be glad to communicate with any who 
may aid them in any way, or who may be 
interested in the matter. 

Bishop Brooke has already established one 
institution in his Missionary Jurisdiction 
(the Church Hospital at South McAlester, 
Ind. Ter.) which is doing a most noble work. 
The founding of a Church Hall seems now a 
desirable step to be taken, as the most practi- 
cal way of furthering Christian education 
under the auspices of this Church. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 
O. W. Wuirakner, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Philadelphia Items—Brotherhood Assembly — 
Theatre Services, 


THE seventh annual Church service of the 
Society of Colonial Wars in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania was held on Sunday 
afternoon, 25th ult., in old Christ Church, 
Philadelphia, to commemorate the 142nd an- 
niversary of the capture of Fort Duquesne. 
Because of its unique association with the 
Colonial period, and also because beneath its 
chancel lie the mortal remains of General 
John Forbes, who commanded the English 
force, which captured Fort Duquesne, Christ 
Church has been designated the “chapel” of 
the Society. The grand old structure was 
handsomely decorated in red and white, the 
official colors of the Society, and the Amer- 
ican and British flags were side by side. 
Prominently displayed was a facsimile of the 
flag that, Benjamin Franklin gave as the 
Colonial emblem of this Commonwealth. The 
red cross of St. George on a white field bear- 
ing the escutcheon of the General of the 
Society, surmounted by a crown and sur- 
rounded by the national colors and nine stars, 
was also displayed in the front of the church. 

At 4 p. m., the Rt. Rev. Dr. Satterlee, 
Bishop of Washington, and the Rey. Dr. C. 
Ellis Stevens, Chaplain-general of the Society 
and rector of the church, proceeded down the 
nave to greet the members of the Society of 
Colonial Wars, members of the Colonial 
Dames, members of the Cincinnati and other 
patriotic societies, and then the bugle call 
(the “Church call’) was sounded and the 
2nd Troop of Philadelphia City Cavalry with 
a detachment of U. S. Marines from the Navy 
Yard entered. The color-bearers were in 
the uniform of the days of 1750. The service 
was conducted by the Rev. Dr. C. Ellis Stev- 
ens assisted by the Rev. Messrs. R. H. Barnes, 
H. 8. Getz, curates, H. A. F. Hoyt, chaplain 
of the Military Order of Foreign Wars, J. Le 
Roy, F. C. Steinmetz, and A. L. Royce, D.D., 
U.S. Navy. The music was in charge of W. 
H. Galbraith, choirmaster, the boy choir be- 
ing supported for the occasion by an orches- 
tra. The sermon was preached by Bishop 
Satterlee from the text Deut. x. 7, and he 
entered exhaustively into the history of the 
colonial period of which the capture of Fort 
Duquesne formed a prominent feature. 

At the conclusion of the service, in ac- 
cordance with a time-honored custom at this 
church whenever a Bishop officiates, the bell- 
ringers sounded a merry peal. 


ON SUNDAY AFTERNOON, 25th ult., twelve 
companies of the 3d Regiment, P. N. G. with 
their band and drum corps marched from 
their armory to St. MLuke’s—Epiphany 
Church, Philadelphia (Rev. Dr. T. A. Tidball, 
rector). As they entered the building, the 
choir sang “Onward, Christian Soldiers.” 
After evensong the Rev. Leverett Bradley, 
chaplain of the regiment and associate rector 
of the church, preached the annual sermon 
to the command from the text “I have set 
before thee an open door” (Rey. iii. 8). Fol- 
lowing the sermon, the entire congregation 
joined in singing “Nearer, my God, to Thee,” 
while at the close of the service, the National 
Anthem was sung. 


THE PATRONAL FHSTIVAL at St. Clement’s 
Church, Philadelphia (Rev. G. H. Moffett, 
rector), was concluded on Sunday, 25th ult. 
Three éarly celebrations of the Holy Euchar- 
ist were followed at 1] a. m. by a solemn high 
celebration, the celebrant being the Rev. John 
Sword, rector of Holy Cross Church, New 
York City, assisted by the Rev. A. W. Doran 
as epistoler and Rey. C. C. Quin, gospeller. 
The sermon was preached by the Rev. Wm. 
McGarvey, Superior of the C. S. S. S., and 
rector of St. Elisabeth’s Church, Philadelphia. 
The music, under the direction of W. A. 
Goodwin was the same as on St. Clement’s 
Day. In the evening, there was a procession 


The Diving Church. 


of the guilds of the parish with their various 
banners, and after vespers, the sermon was 
preached by the Rev. John Sword. The festi- 
val was closed by a solemn Te Dewm sung be- 
fore the high altar, during which incense was 
offered. 


A CIRCULAR LETTER has been issued to the 
parishioners and friends of the Church of the 
Ascension, Philadelphia, stating that the 
vestry of the parish have resolved to signal- 
ize, if possible, the completion of the 20th 
year of the present rector, the Rev. G. Wool- 
sey Hodge (which occurred Noy. 28th) by the 
extinguishment of the remaining indebtedness 
of $13,000 on the parish. Previous to 1880, 
the parish was in a very depressed condition, 
there being only 32 communicant members, 
and but $700 contributed during the preced- 
ing year. During the 20 years succeeding, a 
large work has been accomplished. The old, 
obscure, and unattractive church building, be- 
longing to the parish, was sold in 1885, and 
the new, beautiful church on Broad street 
with its parish building was erected. The 
total amount expended for the lot, buildings, 
organ, etc., was over $67,000. Against this 
there are $13,000 owing, and the interest paid 
is a considerable tax on a free church, com- 
posed of persons in very moderate circum- 
stances. The total amount during these 20 
years contributed as free-will offerings for 
the erection and support of the church, mis- 
sionary and charitable purposes has_ been 
$163,675.38. 


AT THE CHurcH of the Holy Apostles, 
Philadelphia (Rev. N. S. Thomas, rector), on 
Sunday evening, 25th ult., in connection with 
the Harvest Home Exercises of the Sunday 
School and Bible classes, the second special 
musical service was given. The large choir 
was supported by a string orchestra, and 
selections from Haydn’s “Creation” were ren- 
dered. The rector delivered an address. 


A sprecrAL Harvest HoMeE service was 
held on Sunday afternoon, 25th ult., at the 
Church of the Nativity, Philadelphia (Rev. L. 
with, rector of Trinity Church, Galveston, 
Texas, delivered an address. 


At Sr. Simreon’s Memorial Church, Phila- 
delphia (Rev. Edgar Cope, rector), the Burial 
Office was said, on Monday morning, 26th ult., 
over the mortal remains of the Rey. Hubert 
M. Johnson, a non-parochial priest of the 
Diocese of New Jersey, who entered into rest 
eternal on the 22nd ult., at Vineland, N. J., 
aged 39 years. He was a son of the late Rev. 
M. I. Johnson. The interment was a private 
one in the cemetery of St. Thomas’ Church, 
Whitemarsh, Pa. 


AT HIGH NOON on Wednesday, 28th ult., in 
the Church of the Ascension, Philadelphia 
(Rev. G. Woolsey Hodge, rector), Miss Ada 
McOmber was united in Holy Matrimony to 
the Rey. Edgar Hugene Brooks, rector of 
Trinity Chureh, Tyrone, Pa. The Rt. Rev. 
Dr. Talbot, Bishop of Central Pennsylvania, 
officiated, assisted by the Ven. Archdeacon 
Baker, rector of St. Paul’s Church, Harris- 
burg. The bride was given away by the Rey. 
Allan §. Woodle, rector of St. Luke’s Church, 
Altoone. The ceremony was very quiet and 
private, only a few friends and the bride’s 
mother being present. 


On St. ANDREW’sS Day, a memorial service 
for the Rey. Dr. John K. Murphy, who for 
the third of a century was rector of St. 
Michael’s Church, Germantown, was. held in 
that church in the morning. There was a 
large attendance of his friends, both of the 
clergy and laity. Bishop Whitaker presided, 
and the Rev. Dr. Joseph D. Newlin, rector of 
the Church of the Incarnation, Philadelphia, 
preached the sermon. 


Sv. AnDREW’s Day was fittingly celebrated 
by the Philadelphia Local Assembly of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew. (Several hun- 
dred members were in attendance, at 7:30 
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a.m., at the Church House, for the Brother- 
hood corporate communion; the Rev. Robert 
W. Forsyth, chaplain of the Assembly, was the 
celebrant. The offerings at this service were 
devoted to Bishop Kinsolving in aid of the 
churches destroyed by the Galveston flood. 
The annual meeting convened in the parish 
house of St. Simeon’s Memorial Church at 
3:30 p.m. The report of the Executive Com- 
mittee showed 80 active chapters with 1,095 
members, an increase of 4 chapters and 77 
men. The work of the Brotherhood is re- 
ported, on the whole, as encouraging. The 
finances are in exceptionally good shape. 
There were many changes in the officers 
elected for the ensuing year, who are as fol- 


lows: President, Mahlon N. Kline, St. 
James’; Vice President, J. Lee Patton, St. 
Peter’s, Germantown; Treasurer, C. T. S. 


Tingley, Ascension; Secretary, Henry Walter, 
Nativity; Chaplain, the Rev. Herbert J. Cook, 
Calvary Church, Conshohocken; and an exec- 
utive committee of 15 members, including one 
from St. Paul’s Church, Camden, N. J. 

Mr. J. Lee Patton, of St. Peter’s, German- 
town, presided at a conference on the general 
topic “The Chapter as a Local Missionary 
Agency.” Walter C. Douglas, general secre- 
tary of the Y. M. C. A., opened the discussion 
with an address on “The Spiritual Equip- 
ment of the Workers.” The subject of “The 
Practical Means of Obtaining Work” was then 
taken up by Charles Lukens of Calvary, Con- 
shohocken, and F. O. Zesinger, of St. Mat- 
thew’s. The Rev. Edgar Cope, rector of St. 
Simeon’s, welcomed the delegates. Supper 
was served in the upper rooms of the parish 
house. In the evening, the annual sermon 
was preached by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Talbot, and 
the offerings at this service were devoted to 
the expenses of the Local Assembly. 


THE RELIGIOUS mass meetings that have 
been a feature of Sunday evenings for many 
winters entered upon their twentieth season 
on Sunday, 2nd inst., at the new Star Theatre, 
Philadelphia. Since the work was begun, in 
1881, the meetings have been held in various 
places. The Star Theatre is not a large 
house, but its location and internal arrange- 
ments make it suitable for the purpose. The 
average attendance at these meetings has been 
about 1,500, with about 90 per cent. non- 
churchgoers; and it is estimated that 200,000 
of the latter have been reached in the last 
19 years. Various city clergymen are ex- 
pected to preach during the present winter, 
and others from New York City, Boston, etc., 
have been invited. The initial sermon was de- 
livered by the Rev. J. E. Johnson, originator 
of this movement to reach non-churchgoers, 
his subject being from Shakespeare “The 
Drama of Life.” Musie was rendered by the 
Ist Regiment Band; and there was a song ser- 
vice, conducted by H. C. Moller. 


RoYAL 


Baking Powder 


Made from pure 
cream of tartar. 


Safeouards the food 


against alum. 


Alum baking powders are the greatest 
menacets to health of the present day. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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PITTSBURGH. 

CoRTLANDT WHITEHEAD, D.D., Bishop. 
Brotherhood Assembly—Woman’s Auxiliary— 
Bishop Partridge. ; 

THE ANNIVERSARY service of the Pitts- 
burgh Local Assembly of the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew took place on the evening of St. 
Andrew’s Day, at Calvary Church, Pittsburgh, 
the Right Rev. the Bishop of the Diocese pre- 
siding, assisted in the service by the Rev. J. 
H. Mellvaine, D.D., rector of the parish, and 
the Rev. A. W. Arundel, D.D., chaplain of the 
Assembly. The service opened with the sing- 
ing of the Brotherhood Hymn, and after the 
recitation of the Apostles’ Creed, and some 
prayers and missionary hymns, an introduc- 
tory address was made by Bishop Whitehead 
from the words of St. John, “I write unto 
you, young men, because, ye are strong.” 
The address of the evening was made by the 
Rt. Rev. Sidney C. Partridge, D.D., Bishop of 
Kyoto, who had for his subject, “The Great 
Movements of the World.” 

The attendance was large, the church 
being filled with Brotherhood men, and their 
friends from all the parishes of the city; 
and many also being present from outlying 
towns. The music was congregational, being 
led by a precentor. 


On SaturDAY morning, in Trinity parish 
house, Bishop Partridge met the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, and addressed them on the subject 
of the work of the Church in China; and at 
the close of his address gave a little talk, il- 
lustrated by blackboard work, on the Chinese 
language, which was most interesting as well 
as instructive and amusing. On Saturday 
evening he made an address at a service of 
Intercession for Missions, at the Saint Mary 
Memorial, the service being conducted by 
Bishop Whitehead. 


On Sunpay Bishop Partridge preached in 
the morning at Calvary Church, and in the 
evening at Trinity, and in the afternoon ad- 
dressed a missionary mass meeting at St. 
Andrew’s Church. 

The Bishop was most heartily welcomed 
at all these places, and his addresses excited 
renewed interest in the Church’s work both in 
China and Japan, and were listened to with 
marked attention. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, 
ELLISON Caprrs, D.D., Bishop. 
Gifts at Beaufort. 

St. Hetena’s CuurcH, Beaufort (Rev. W. 
L. Githens, rector), has been lately given a 
beautiful lectern and prayer desk of black 
walnut, exquisitely carved. They are chaste 
and eminently Churchly, and correspond with 
the pulpit and the rest of the church furni- 
ture. The walls of the church are being 
painted a soft gray. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, 
W. H. Harz, D.D., Miss. Bp. 
Marriage of Rev. Frank Durant, 

Tye Rey. Frank Durant of Flandreau 
was married on Noy. 8th to Miss Sarah Ellen 
Wynne Roberts, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
L. W. Roberts, by Bishop Hare, at the church 
in Dell Rapids. 

SOUTHERN FLORIDA, 
Wm. CrANb GRay, D.D., Miss. Bp. 


Woman’s Auxiliary. 

Tuer WoMAN’s AUXILIARY has been busy 
preparing a box to send to the Indian Terri- 
tory. The Junior Auxiliary now in charge of 
Mrs. John Gray, wife of Archdeacon Gray, 
are preparing a Christmas box to send to the 
same place for the children of the miners. 


SOUTHERN VIRGINIA. 
A. M. RANDOLPH, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Death of Rev. F. L. LeMosy. 
THE DEATH of the Rev. Frederick L. 
LeMosy, rector of several parishes in Bedford 
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Co., was killed by being thrown from a horse 
while on his way to conduct a service at 
Trinity Church, one of his missions near 
Boonsboro’. The horse he was riding became 
frightened and unmanageable and thus the 
tragedy occurred. There were bystanders 
who witnessed the accident and rendered 
every assistance to the injured man, but it 
was found that concussion of the brain had en- 
sued and he died soon after. Mr. LeMosy was 
ordained in 1896 to the diaconate and the suc- 
ceeding year to the priesthood by Bishop 
Randolph. He was about 30 years of age and 
a graduate of the Virginia Theological Sem- 
inary. 


VERMONT. 
A. C. A. Hatt, D.D., Bishop. 


Church consecrated at Shoreham. 


THE BisHoP or THE DIOCESE recently 
officiated at the Consecration of All Saints’ 
Chapel, Shoreham, in which function he was 
assisted by several..of the diocesan clergy. 
Members of the vested choir of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Middlebury, together with the organ- 
ist of the latter parish, Mr. Roberts, also 
participated in the function. The Bishop 
preached an eloquent and instructive sermon, 
and notwithstanding rainy weather and 
muddy roads, there was a large congregation 
including many visitors from a distance. The 
edifice is of Gothic architecture, simple and 
tasteful, finished in the interior in quartered 
oak of natural colors. It has just been com- 
pleted and is entirely paid for. 


WASHINGTON. 
H. Y. Sarrerien, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Churchman’s League—Brotherhood Services. 
THE CHuRCcHMAN’s LeaGuE held its 
autumn meeting November 5th, in Epiphany 
parish hall. This organization has now a 
membership of about four hundred. An inter- 
esting paper on “The History of Georgetown 
Parish” was read by General Thomas H. 
Looker. The ancient parish was organized in 


THE DOCTOR LAUGHED 


BUT THE WOMAN WAS FRIGHTENED. 


A physician of Columbus, Ga., rather 
poked fun at a lady patient who insisted she 
had heart disease. 

The trouble really was caused by injuries 
from the effects of coffee drinking, and the 
nerves were so affected that it gave her every 
indication of heart disease. This is true of 
thousands of people who are badly hurt by 
the caffeine of coffee, and, it is understood 
that if continued long enough, real organic 
heart disease will set in. 

The lady referred to above is Mrs. C. V. 
Irvin, 1010 B street, East Highland, Colum- 
bus, Ga. She says: “I had been running down 
in health for a number of years and suspected 
that coffee was hurting me but could not get 
my consent to quit it. My heart troubled 
me so that I was very short of breath, and 
could do little or nothing that required exer- 
tion. I had fearful nervous headaches nearly 
every day, and was exceedingly nervous with 
indigestion and badly constipated. The doc- 
tor laughed at my idea of heart trouble, but 
knew that I was in a serious condition gen- 
erally. Finally I was induced to quit coffee 
and take up Postum Food Coffee. This was 
about four months ago and the change has 
been wonderful. I feel like another person. 
My heart does not trouble me at all, and the 
stomach and nerves are decidedly improved. 
My head does not give me the old trouble it 
did, while the bowels are regular without any 
purgatives or medicine of any kind. 

“T can hardly express my gratification for 
the relief from suffering brought on by the 
use of regular coffee, and I cannot thank 
Postum enough.” 


Dec. 8, 1900 


THE HEALTH HABIT. 


Just as Easy to Form as any Other. 


We do not deliberately form our pet hab- 
its, but they are unconsciously acquired and 
grow as we grow, and by the time we learn 
they are hurting us, we find them too strong 
to be easily broken. 

Then, why not form a good habit, a habit © 
which will counteract the many bad ones, in 
other words contract the unfashionable habit 
of being always well? 

The best health habit to get into is to 
have and keep a vigorous stomach; if you 
have a healthy digestion you can drink your 
beloved coffee, smoke your favorite brand of 
tobacco, with little or no harm; the mischief 
begins when these things are forced upon the 
faithful stoma¢h, without any assistance. 

Form the habit of taking after meals some 
harmless but efficient digestive which will re- 
lieve the stomach of so much extra work. 

Nature furnishes us with such digestives 
and when they are combined in such a pleas- 
ant preparation as Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets, they give the overworked stomach just 
the necessary assistance to secure perfect 
digestion without any of the harmful effects 
of cathartics and similar drugs. 

The habit of taking Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets after meals is as necessary to the 
weak stomach as food itself, and indeed to 
get the benefit from food eaten, nothing bet- 
ter and certainly nothing safer can be used. 

Many families consider Stuart’s Tablets as 
essential in the house as knives and forks. 

They consist entirely of natural digestive 
principle without the effect or characteristics 
of drugs; they have no cathartie action, but 
simply go to work on the food eaten and 
digest it. 

Take into account your bad habits and 
the expense they entail and then invest fifty 
cents in a box of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
and see if your digestion for the next month 
is not vastly improved. 

Ask the clerk in any drug store the name 
of the most successful and popular stomach 
remedy and he will say Stuart’s. 


1794 by the Rev. Walter Dulaney Addison. 
The services were first held in a Presby- 
terian building, kindly offered for the pur- 
pose, but afterwards a ‘church was erected, 
President Jefferson heading the list of sub- 
scribers. Georgetown, named for King George 
II., was at this time considered the capital— 
the foreign ministers and officers of the gov- 
ernment residing there; and many of the lat- 
ter attended the church. Later the parish 
lost its members, and the building was sold 
for taxes; but it was purchased and restored 
to its original owners by the generosity of the 
late W. W. Corcoran. It has lately been im- 
proved, and the parish continues to flourish 
under the rectorship of the Rev. Frank H. 
Barton. 


THE ANNUAL SERVICE of the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew will be held this year in the 


Reduced Rates for Christmas and New Year Holidays. 


The Nickel Plate Road will sell tickets December 
22 to 25, inclusive, December 31, 1900, and January 1, 
1901, at a rate of a fare anda third for the round trip, 
to any point located in Central Passenger Associa- 
tion territory, good returning to and including Janu- 
ary 2, 1901. Vestibuled sleeping cars. Individual 
club meals, ranging in price from 35 cents to $1.00, 
served in dining cars. Address John Y Calahan, 
General Agent, 111 Adams St., Chicago, for particu- 
lars. Depot, Van Buren St. and Pacific Ave., on the 
Elevated Loop. 


As food is one of the most potent of 
the four great factors—food, air, heat and 
sunlight—upon which the perfect, devel- 
opment of the human infant depends, it is 
the duty of every mother to select for her 
child that form of nourishment which has 
been proved to yield the greatest good. 
Try Mellin’s Food. 
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Dec. 8, 1900 


Church of the Incarnation, the Bishop of the 
Diocese being the preacher. Special services 
for men are announced to be held at this 
time, or during Advent, in the following: the 
Pro-Cathedral, St. John’s Church, George- 
town, and the Chapel of the Good Shepherd. 


WESTERN MICHIGAN, 
Guo. D. GiLurspin, D.D., Bishop. 


Conference of Clergy at Dowagiac. 


Tue Brsiop and fifteen of the clergy met 
in conference at Dowagiae during November 
20th, 21st, and 22nd. The occasion was the 
fifty-third semi-annual missionary meeting of 
the Diocese. The general subject for discus- 
sion on Tuesday evening was “Church Work 
with the Young.” The Rey. George Forsey 
of St. Paul’s Church, Muskegon, considered 
the moral and spiritual dangers of the young 
people. Among them he mentioned the elim- 
ination ‘of morality and religion from the 
teaching of the public schools, the seculariza- 
tion of Sunday, the excessive reading of fie- 
tion which destroys the taste for other litera- 
ture, and the prevalence of the money getting 
spirit. 

The Rev. James C. Gairdner of Holland 
read a paper on “Pastoral Work with the 
Young,” in which he impressed upon his hear- 
ers the importance of coming in touch with 
the boys and girls by means of guilds and 
social intercourse. A paper written by Mr. 
C. R. Wilkes of Allegan and read by the Rev. 
Wm. Lucas, favored the establishment of 
Christian Endeavor Societies in the Church to 
encourage Bible study and deepen the spirit- 
ual life of its members. 

These papers led to discussion and some 
went so far as to say that the young people 
of the Church should be safeguarded and 
trained by the establishment of parochial 
schools where the Bible and Prayer Book 
could be studied for five days in the week. 
Two papers on the “Graded Sunday School” 
were presented Wednesday morning by the 
Rey. Dr. Thomas of Ionia and the Rev. R. H. 
F. Gairdner of Grand Rapids. The former 
favored the department system with one 
teacher and a number of assistants in each 
division. The latter urged the “invisible 
graded system” keeping the pupils under the 
same teachers from year to year, but giving 
them examinations every few months. There 
was a celebration of the Holy Communion at 
10:30 a. m., the Bishop making an address to 
the clergy. 

In the afternoon two interesting papers 
were read by the Rev. Chas. 8S. Donahue of 
Grand Rapids and the Rev. N. Harrison of 
Charlotte; the first being a short history of 
the Prayer Book and the second an account 
of “A Summer Abroad.” The address at the 
children’s service was made by the Rev. Mr. 
Donahue. The Bishop baptized a little child, 
many children crowding about the font as if 
~vitnessing for the first time the adding of a 
member to the Church in infancy. 

Thursday evening an interested congrega- 
‘tion gathered and listened to two excellent 
‘papers read by two of the high school teach- 
ers. The first was written by Miss Bessie 
-J. Snow on “The Industrial School at Muske- 
gon.” The second was on “Reading for Young 
People” and contaified many valuable sugges: 
‘tions. The subject of manual training was 
freely discussed and the hope seemed to be 
entertained that many schools in Michigan 
would profit by the example of the Hackley 
Manual Training School. 

The missionary located in Dowagiac, the 
“Rey. H. P. Vicborn, took occasion to thank 
the clergy for coming to town and encourag- 


‘ing his little band of workers. A conference: 


“Thursday morning, at which the Bishop intro- 


‘duced some important matters, closed the ses- 


‘sions of the semi-annual. A dinner was given 
to the clergy at Hotel Elkerton Wednesday 
‘noon. ‘The Superintendent of Schools and 


several denominational ministers were pres-, 


The Living Church. 


ent. A proposition was made by the Bishop 
that we should all work together to amend 
the existing License law of Michigan in order 
to prevent the wholesale Sunday marrying 
of non-residents, so common during the sum- 
mer at some of our resorts. 

All who attended the semi-annual were 
pleased with the heartiness of their welcome 
and trust that the mission of St. Alban’s may 
grow into a thriving parish in the near 
future. 


WEST MISSOURI. 
E.R. Arwity, D.D., Bishop. 


Mr. Tolbot will Remain. 


AT THE earnest solicitation of the vestry 
and people, the Rev. Robert Talbot has recon- 
sidered his resignation of Trinity Church, 
Kansas City, Mo., and will remain in that 
city. Mr. Talbot had been called to a parish 
in the Diocese of Central Pennsylvania, which 
has a fine church and rectory, an endowment 
of $60,000 and his brother is Bishop of the 
Diocese. The inducements to accept the call 
were very strong. 

“But I am a Western man,” said Mr. Tal- 
bot to a reporter for the Star, “and I could 
not bear the thought of leaving my life work. 
Trinity was my first charge and I have been 
here seventeen years. I was afraid I would 
not be happy if I made the change.” 


WESTERN NEW YORK, 
Wo. D. WALKrER, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 


Death of Rev. F. S. Hyde. 

Tue Rev. Freperick §. HybdrE, an aged 
priest of this Diocese, died in Newburgh on 
the evening of Nov. 17th. Mr. Hyde had been 
in that city about six weeks and had con- 
tracted a severe cold in witnessing a football 
game at West Point. This afterward devel- 
oped into pneumonia and ended fatally as 
stated. He was 66 years of age. The remains 
were taken to Southport, Conn., for inter- 
ment, the funeral services being held at Trin- 
ity Church of that city. 

Mr. Hyde was born in Brooklyn on July 
16, 1835. His father, Simeon Hyde, was a 
wholesale hardware merchant in this city up 
to 1857. Mr. Hyde entered the employ of 
KE. S. Jaffray, and was with that house for 
ten years. In 1866 he entered the General 
Theological Seminary and was graduated in 
the class of 69. The first charge he had was 
St. Paul’s, Fairfield, Conn., where he _ re- 
mained two years. He next went to Trinity 
Chapel, New Haven, and in +1875 was called 
to Lockport, N. Y., where he remained four 
years. In 1885 he was called to Trinity 
Chureh, Rochester, and in 1889 he resigned to 
devote his energy to the building of a church 
in another part of that city, which he did, 
and his work being ended, in 1894 he resigned, 
and since that time has not been attached to 
any church. ‘The late Bishop Coxe, of 
Western New York, married his sister. Mr. 
Hyde in 1870 married Elizabeth W. Bulkeley, 
daughter of Charles Bulkeley, of Southport, 
who, with his only child, Frederic Bulkeley 
Hyde, survives him. 


CHINA. 


Our work in the Yang-tsze valley still goes 
on, and not only is the mission at Shanghai 
active, but we have men still at work in 
Wuchang, Hankow, and Wuhu. It is re- 
ported, however, that matters are yet far 
from settled. 


CANADA. 
News of the Dioceses. 
Diocese of Montreal. 
' Tue BrsHor has arranged to hold an ordi- 
nation in Christ Church Cathedral, Montreal, 
on St. Thomas’ Day, Dec. 21st. One of the 


candidates for priests’ orders is the Rev. M. 
Day Baldwin, son of the Bishop of Huron. 
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THE MonTreAL members of St. Andrew’s 
Brotherhood have a corporate communion ar- 
ranged for them in St. George’s Church, on 
Sunday, Dec. 2nd, that being the first’ Sunday 
after St. Andrew’s Day. 


At THE November monthly meeting of the 
Montreal branch of the Diocesan Sunday 
School Association, a strong plea was made 
for the use of the Inter-diocesan series of 
lessons, and the advantage of using a uniform 
scheme was dwelt upon. 


If IS INTENDED to erect a memorial brass 
in the Church of St. James the Apostle, Mon- 
treal, to the memory of Montreal soldiers who 
have fallen in the South African War. 


THE ANNIVERSARY of the dedication festi- 
val of the Church of St. John’the Evangelist, 
Montreal, was celebrated by special services 
on Sunday, Noy. 18th. A very fine musical 
programme was prepared. The Rev. George 
W. Dumbell, D.D., rector of Sherbrooke, was 
the special preacher both morning and even- 
ing. 

Diocese of Ontario. 

Bishop Mitts is visiting the rural dean- 
ery of Prince Edward for the first fortnight 
of December. He consecrated St. Alban’s 
Chureh, Adolphustown, Nov. 14th. 


THERE WAS a good attendance at the Nov. 
meeting of the rural deanery of Leeds at New- 
boro. The Bishop intends making a tour of 
the deanery in January visiting each parish. 
The Rey. J. Serson of Gananoque invited the 
rural deanery to meet there in May next, 
when the corner stone of the parish house is 
to be laid. 


racdos2 


T is a good thing to use Mellin’s 
Food in conjunction with the breast ; 

it relieves the mother from excessive strain 
and also leaves her more free to attend 
her many household and social duties. 
It is well for the babe, for Mellin’s Food 
furnishes him with suitable nutritive ele- 
ments in a digestible form and promotes 
the healthy growth and development of 
the infant system. It gives him a diet 
that is the nearest approach to mother’s 
milk in composition and which is adapted 
to the infant digestion. 
Many mothers take Mellin’s Food them- 
selves while nursing; thereby increasing 
the flow of milk without the bad effects 
of alcoholic stimulants. 
Many mothers give their babies Mellin’s 
Food during the day and nurse the child 
during the night when necessary. ‘This 
is a very convenient and satisfactory 
method. During the day the mother 
is free to attend to her numerous duties 
and the child receives proper nourishment 
at the proper times. 
I received sample and books all right, and was 
much pleased with both. I use the food as a 
drink myself, as I am nursing twin babies, 
and was advised to use it by my nurse, as a 
help to increase the flow of milk. So far it 
seems to work all right, and I like the taste 


of it. Mary H. REMINGTON 
Providence, R, I. 


I am more than willing to attest the value of 
Mellin’s Food; for since taking it regularly 
myself, I have been able to supply my baby 
with plenty of nourishment without the use 
of a bottle, after having exhausted all other 
methods of eating and drinking to increase the 
flow and enrich the quality of breast milk. 

_Mrs. G. K. NEHER 
Albuquerque, N. M. 

SEND A POSTAL FOR A FREE. 

SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD 


Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. , 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS © 
The YOUNG CHURCHMAN C0. 


OLD WICKFORD—The Venice 
of America. 
By Mrs. F. Burge Griswold. With Por- 
traits and Many Illustrations. Cloth, 
$1.25 net. 


A historical and descriptive sketch of the quaint 
village of Wickford, R. 1., and of its notable scenes 
and people. 


THE CHURCHMAN’S READY 


REFERENCE. 

By the Rev. A. C. Haverstick. With In- 
troduction by the Bishop of Delaware. 
Cloth, $1.00 net. 


Contains those facts about the History and Doc- 
trine of the Church, the Bible, and Religious Mat- 
ters, which every layman needs. A complete hand- 
book for the people. 


FUNDAMENTAL CHURCH 


PRINCIPLES. 

By the Rt. Rev. J. D. Morrison, D.D., 
LL.D., Bishop of Duluth. Paddock Lec- 
tures 1899. Cloth, $1.00 net. 


Consists of four Lectures entitled respectively: 
The Attitude of the Church towards Holy Scripture; 
The Creeds: The Sacred Ministry; [he Independence 
of National Churches; and also an appendix in the 
form of a letter addressed to the Bishop of Albany. 
on the Re-Confirmation of Romanists seeking admis- 
sion to our Communion. 


THE PARSON’S HANDBOOK. 


Containing Practical Directions both for 
Parsons and others as to the manage- 
ment of the Parish Church and its services 
according to the English Use as set forth 
in the Book of Common Prayer.~With an 
introductory essay on conformity to the 
Church of England. By the Rev. Percy 
Dearmer, M.A. Price,.$1.00 net. 


RESPONSIBILITY. 
By the Rev. 'E. E. Holmes, 
Christ Church, Oxford. An illuminated 
and delightfully written booklet for Girls. 
Just the thing for distribution among 
G. B.S., ete, Single’ copy, 25 ‘cts. net 
postpaid. Ten copies for $2.00 postpaid. 

THE DOCTRINE of the Church 
of England on the Real Pres- 
ence, Examined by the Writings 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. 


By the Rev. Wm. McGarvey, 
cts. net. 


A MANUAL FOR CONFIRMA.- 
TION CLASSES. 


B.D 25 


By the Rev. Wm. C. DeWitt, Rector of 


St. Andrew’s Church, Chicago. 
10 cents net. 


A useful Manual for Confirmation Classes, based 
on the Church Catechism. 


READY AT ADVENT. 


THE LIVING CHURCH QUAR. 
TERLY. 


Contains a complete Church Almanac 
and Kalendar for 1901, with full Paro- 
chial, Diocesan, and General Information. 
It will contain also an extensive Sym- 
-posium, by leading Bishops 4nd Deputies 
to the last General Convention on 


THE NAME OF THE CHURCH: 
SHALL IT BE CORRECTED? 
The Almanac consists of some 400 pages 


and is followed by quarterly numbers during 
the year containing the corrected Clergy List. 


Paper, 


25 cents, 50 cents, 
din P With Almanac number 
Bound in Paper. Bre Mean 


THE FOLDED KALENDAR 
for 1901. 


Lectionary Sheets, folded, for Lectern, 
etc. 10cts. $1.00 per dozen. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., Milwaukee. 


Canon of 


Che Living Church. 


Diocese of Moosonee. 

News of the safe arrival of Bishop Newn- 
ham at Moose Fort, has come. He has been 
away from his headquarters there for sixteen 
months, visiting the northern part of the Dio- 
cese. The Bishop writes that he greatly 
needs two more ordained men. The Rev. R. 
Renison has gone to Albany to take up the 
work there so faithfully done by Archdeacon 
Vincent, who is now retiring after a service 
of forty-five years. 


Diocese of Toronto. 


THE NEW cHURCH at Bradford was to be 
opened on Advent Sunday. The rector of St. 
John’s Church, Norway, was inducted to the 
rectory, Noy. 15th by the Rey. Dr. Langtry 
in the absence of the Bishop. A number of 
the clergy were present. 


Iv, Is PURPOSED to hold a great meeting of 
all the Sunday School scholars in the dean- 
ery, at Toronto. . Whitsun Monday has been 
thought of as a suitable day. 


Canon Macnas of St. Martin’s Church, 
Toronto, has been offered the rectorship of 
St. Matthias’ Church, Omaha, a _ position 
which he filled five years ago and resigned to 
become Canon Missioner of St. Alban’s Cathe- 
dral. It is not thought that he will accept 
the offer. 


St. THomas’ CuurcH, Shanty Bay, cele- 
brated the sixtieth anniversary of the open- 
ing of the church, on All Saints’ Day. 


Diocese of Niagara. 

Tuer Church of the Good Shepherd, Bowl- 
ing Green, was re-opened on the 18th. It has 
been much improved. 


Diocese of Fredericton. 

THE NEXT MEETING of the Woodstock 
deanery will be held at Jacksonville, Feb. 
2nd. The last meeting was at Centreville, on 
Noy. Ist. 


Tue Rey. J. A. Richardson, rector of Trin- 
ity Church, St. John, caused a sensation when 
preaching at evening service, Noy. 18th, by 
exposing the condition of St. John’s common 
jail, which he said was a disgrace to human- 
ity. He called upon the citizens to wipe out 
this disgrace and treat the criminal classes 
on humanitarian lines. 


Ghe Magazines 


Tur Architectural Record begins its tenth 
year with the issue for the present quarter, 
containing one hundred illustrations and sev- 
eral papers of value to the general reader as 
well to the architect. Among these is, “The 
Palace of Fontainebleau,” the most interest- 
ing building of its kind in the world, with 
notes by Russell Sturgis. This one study is 
worth the price of the magazine for a year. 
The same may be said of “The Tiffany House,” 
the illustrations of which are given without 
comment. Ernest Flagg contributes a paper 
on “American Architecture as opposed to 
Architecture in America,” with some ad- 
mirable designs. ‘Modern French Architec- 
ture,” by A. D. F. Hamlin, is the most notable 
article of this issue, both for scholarly and 
artistic suggestiveness. The Architectural 
Record is not only one of the best, but it is 
also one of the cheapest art publications in 
the world. One dollar a year, quarterly; 14 
and 16 Vesey St., New York City. 


In tur December Review of Reviews the 
editor comments on several important ques- 
tions of the hour, including the new army 
bill, the problem of reapportionment in the 
South, the Isthmian Canal, and other matters 
that will engage the attention of Congress at 
the approaching session; the resuits of the 
census of 1900, with reference to the pro- 
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ee you rather buy 

lamp-chimneys, one a 
week +he year round, or one 
that lasts till some accident 
breaks it ? 

Tough glass, Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass,” 
almost never break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. 


Where can you get it? and what 
does it cost ? 

Your dealer knows where and how 
much. It costs more than common 
glass; and may be, he thinks tough 
glass isn’t’ good for his business. 

Our ‘Index’? describes @/7 lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 


the right size and shape of chimney for any jamp- 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 


Add-ess Macsot:. Pittsburehy Pa. 


posed admission of new States and representa- 
tion in Congress; the meaning of the national 
election; the Cuban Constitutional Conven- 
tion; the elections in Porto Rico and Panvaii; 
the Liberal victories in Canada and New- 


foundland; the Chinese negotiations, and 
European politics, both internal and inter- 
national. Among the contributed features 


are articles on “The Cuban Republie—Lim- 
ited,’ by Walter Wellman; “Governor-elect 
Odell, of New York,” by Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
and “Mareus Daly, Empire-Builder,’ by 
Samuel E. Moffett. There is also an inter- 
esting chronology of the career of William 
McKinley, the eighth President to be re- 
elected for a second consecutive term. 


FROM THE THIRTEEN ARTICLES that make 
up the December issue of The Forum, one 
may, without invidiousness, choose that by 
Mr. Henry L. West as likely to attract most 
attention. Mr. West reviews “The Pro- 
gramme for Congress,” and his forecast is 
luminous and convincing. The Secretary of 
the Republican National Committee, Hon. 
Perry S. Heath, enumerates the ‘Lessons of 
the Campaign” in a pardonably exultant tone, 


IT’S NOT BIRTH, 


NOR WEALTH, NOR STATE, BUT ‘GIT UP AND GIT” 
THAT MAKES MAN GREAT,” 


This is the motto on the letter head of a 
well-known grocery firm in Watertown, N. Y., 
Fred B, Bush & Co., and is indicative of the 
character of the men. Mr. Bush himself had 
quite an experience with food in relation to 
health, as he was refused insurance three 
years ago because the examining physician 
found he had Bright’s disease and could only 
live a short time at the best. 

“My own physician suggested that I make 
a radical change in diet. About that time my 
attention was called to Grape-Nuts food, and 
I began with doctor’s permission to use this 
food. Of course I had been forbidden the use 
of sugar or starchy food, but my doctor knew 
that Grape-Nuts was composed of the starch 
of wheat and barley transformed into grape 
sugar and in this condition is easily digested. 

“To make a long story: short, Grape-Nuts 
has been a constant dish at my table for three 
years. I have taken no medicine during this 
time and I am now strong and healthy and 
capable of doing a hard day’s work every 
day.” 

So much for pure food, properly selected 
and perfectly cooked by experts at the fac- 
tory. There is not a single disease in the 
category of human ills but what can be 
helped by the use of pure food of this char- 
acter, and most of the ordinary diseases can 
be cured. 
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and Mr. John Ball Osborne recounts “The 
Work of the Reciprocity Commission,” which 
should prove interesting reading for the 
tariff-tinkers. In distant relation to the lat- 
ter stands an article by Mr. John P. Young, 
the managing editor of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, entitled “The Economic Basis of 
Protection.” In answer to Mr. Eugene T. 
Chamberlain, the United States Commissioner 
of Navigation, is an article entitled, “The 
Development of British Shipping,’ by Mr. 
Benjamin Taylor, an acknowledged authority 
on British navigation figures. Mr. J. I. 
Rodriguez, who was the unofficial adviser in 
Spanish Jaw to the American Peace Commis- 
sioners at Paris, asks: ‘Can there ever be a 
Cuban Republic?” in an essay which may 
possibly foreshadow the course of the Admin- 
istration in regard to Cuba. The “Progress 
in Penology” is reviewed at length by ex- 
Congressman §. J. Barrows, who is now the 
Corresponding Secretary of the New York 
Prison Association, and the “burning” ques- 
tion of “American Coal for England” is con- 
sidered by Mr. George C. Locket, who is 
heavily engaged in England in that important 
branch of industry. Some of the remaining 
titles are “America in the Pacific,” by Hon. 
John Barrett, late U. S. Minister to Siam; 
“The Chinese System of Banking,” by Hon. 
Charles Denby; “Vacation Schools,” by Dr. 
Helen C. Putnam; “The Education of a 
Millionaire,’ by Hon. Truxton Beale; and 
“The Higher Education of Women in France,” 
by Anna Tolman Smith. 


Tur CuristMAs (December) Century is 
resplendent in an appropriate colored cover 
designed by Herter; and the frontispiece is one 
of a group of full-page and minor decorations, 
richly printed in color and tints, illustrating 
the great ode “On the Morning of Christ’s 
Nativity,” which is reprinted from Masson’s 
edition of Milton’s poems. Special attention 
has been paid to color printing in The Cen- 
tury of late years, but it is believed that 
nothing else that has been done in the maga- 
zine quite equals in richness of effect the 
results that have been attained in this num- 
ber. Most noteworthy among the other con- 
tents is the opening instalment of Augustine 
Birrell’s “Down the Rhine,’ written in the 
distinctively humorous style of the author’s 
“Obiter Dicta,’ and lavishly illustrated by 
Castaigne. An essay by Charles Dudley 
Warner on “The Pursuit of Happiness” has a 
timely interest as probably one of the latest 
things ever produced by the genial satirist 
who passed away last month. In the whole 
range of fiction it would be difficult to find 
two stories more strikingly contrasted in 
scene and characters than Miss Bertha Run- 
kle’s “Helmet of Navarre” and Hamlin Gar- 
land’s “Her Mountain Lover,” which are run- 
ning side by side in the same magazine. The 
current instalment of the story of to-day 
finds the hero somewhat at sea in London, 
and longing for Colorado and his cowboy’s 
saddle. Further variety in the department 
of fiction is to be found in “Broken Wings,” 
a characteristic story, by Henry James, of 


defeated aspirations; “The Lace Camisole,” , 


by L. B. Walford, a tender tale of the Eng- 
lish midlands; “A Hired Girl,” by Edwin Asa 
Dix, who makes in this New England story 
his first appearance since the success of “Dea- 
con Bradbury”; “Ghosts Who Became 
Famous,” a Christmas fantasy by Carolyn 
Wells; and “While the Automobile Ran 
Down,” a mirth-provoking Christmas extrava- 
ganza, by Charles Battell Loomis, author of 
“The Four-Masted Cathoat.” 

Of graver interest are “The Struggle on 
the Peking Wall,’ by W. N. Pethick, private 
secretary to Li Hung Chang, describing a 
critical moment in the fortunes of the be- 
sieged legationers; “With the Peking Relief 
Column,” by an American war correspondent, 
Frederick Palmer; “Significant Knowledge 
of the Bible,” offsetting President Thwing’s 
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recent paper on undergraduates’ unfamiliarity 


with Biblical incidents; “Paths of Hope for 
the Negro,” by Jerome Dowd; and ‘What 


More Than Wages?” a study of recent efforts F T : 
by employers to admit their “hands” to a ast Ime to 


share in the profits of their business. One 


of the most significant contributions in this Duluth 
number will be Paul Dunbar’s poem “The 


Haunted Oak,” a ballad of lynching, inspired 
by recent experiences of members of the poet’s 
race. Sir Walter Besant’s “East London 
Types” includes, this month, the “submerged” 
Englishman of gentle birth. 
of Aragon appears in Cole’s engraving from 


Queen Catharine 


Leslie’s portrait, and the magazine as a whole CHICA GO 


is richly illustrated. Poems grave and gay & NORTH-WESTERN 


and timely editorials round out perhaps the 


most beautiful number of The Century ever RAIL WA Ys 


published. 


Tue power of the Prayer Book and its 


influences under most distressing conditions THE Duluth Limited and St. Paul Fast 


was exemplified in Minneapolis early last 
Sunday morning. In a fashionable hotel a 
number of young men were gathered together 
were more or less 
intoxicated. A millionaire’s son and a news- 


playing billiards. All 


Mail leaves Chicago daily 10.00 p.m., 


arrives Duluth 10.30 a. m. next morning. 
Drawing Room Sleeping Cars, Observa- 
tion Parlor Cars with Cafe and free 


paper reporter quareled, resulting in the stab- Reclining Chair Cars. Fast train to head 
bing to death of the former. One of the of lakes. The best of everything. 

i j « ‘ : ns: val ~ a 

young men, not implicated in the row, seeing Ticket offices 212 Clark Street and 
B 5 > Ie 


the victim in the throes of death, raised him Wells Street Station. 


up gently and began reciting the commenda- 
tory prayer from the Prayer Book. The 


effect was magical. Confusion gave way for “What did you mean, sir, by giving that 


complete silence, and 


even the supposed | order?” demanded the captain. 


murderer, although in a maudlin condition, “Well, sir, I’ve been trying for two blocks 


bent the knee in prayer. 


to get this company to keep step with me, 
and they wouldn’t do it. So I stopped them 
to begin all over again.” 


MARCH TO THE MUSIC! Are there any Mr. Potts in our parish, I 


TuHIs story, from an exchange, has an ad- 
mirable point to it, and like all good illus- 
trations, is better than a long sermon: 

Col. Page who commanded a Pennsylvania 
regiment in the Civil war, used to tell laugh- 
ingly his first experience in marching the raw 
men who had enlisted for the War of the 
Rebellion. He was given command of a com- 
pany, and after some preparatory drill, led 


wonder, or Mrs. Potts? Men and women who 
want the whole congregation to keep step 
with them, and because they won’t are will- 
ing to halt every good work, and bring con- 
fusion and disaster upon the parish? Keep 
in step, brethren and sisters. March to the 
music, and keep moving!—Church News. 


ROMANIZERS IN THE ENGLISH 


them down a street in Philadelphia. They CHURCH. 
marched as well as could be expected for Tne Bisnor oF GouLBourN (Australia), 
several blocks, when suddenly from the ranks | in his opening address at the Synod lately, 


rang out a loud “halt!” 


The men wavered and then came to a full 


stop. 


spoke as follows: He had had some forty 
years’ experience of the various types of 
Churchmen, and he regarded it as simply 


“Who gave that order?’ thundered the | ludicrous that any well-informed man who 


enraged captain. 


was not blinded by prejudice should really 


“Potts, sir, Potts!” a dozen voices called, | believe that the Catholic side in the Church 
and every eye turned on Potts, a stout Ger- | of England had any “secret” desire to make 


man, a butcher by trade, 


the Church Roman. The “Oxford movement,” 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh, 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCK 


Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 7 
Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN } 
ATLANTIC | 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
Chicago, 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 5 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 3 
Louisville. 


TIS easier to imitate than to orig- 
inate. In White Lead the stand- 
ard brands only are imitated. The 

‘so-called’? White Leads, — mixtures of 
Zine Barytes, etcj<.are branded,, ““Pure 
White Lead,” “Strictly Pure White Lead,” 
etc., in imitation of the genuine; otherwise 
these misleading brands could not be so 
readily sold. The brands in the margin 


are genuine. 


Lead Tinting Colors. Any shade desired is readily 

obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show- 
ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled ‘‘Uncle Sam’s Ex- 
perience With Paints ’’ forwarded upon application. , 


FRE For Colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 


National Lead Co., too William Street, New Vork. 


BR Bey senor 


7 Elgin Watches 


jmeasure the flight of time with un 
7 erring accuracy. Perfectly adapted to 
s the rougher usage of the mechanic 
and the farmer as well as the gentler 
handling of the lady of fashion. They 
come in various sizes and patterns to 
suit everyone. Sold by Jewelers every- 
where. 
An Elgin Watch always has the 
word “‘Elgin” engraved on the works 
—fully guaranteed. 


Send for free boolilet. _ 


ince, 


CHICAGO 
ALTON 


GE 


TU | av Mt! | | 
CHICAGO*»KANSAS CITY, 
CHICAGO “» ST.LOUIS, 
GHIGAGO *»PEORIA, 
ST.LOUIS“ KANSAS CITY. 


XHROUGH PULLMAN SERVICE 
BETWEEN CHICAGO AND 


= HOT SPRINGS, Ark, DENVER, Colo, 
TEXAS, FLORIDA, UTAH, 


CALIFORNIA axv OREGON. 


ay Ninn 


IF YOU ARE CONTEMPLATING A TRIP, ANY POR- 
TION OF WHICH CAN BE MADE OVER THE CHICAGO 
& ALTON, IT WILL PAY YOU TO WRITE TO THE UNDER- 
SIGNED FOR RATES, MAPS, TIME-TABLES, ETC, 


Gro. J. CHARLTON, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


GATES’ TOURS 
Mexico, California, ece 
Grand Canon of Hrizona 


FIRST TOUR leaves New York and Boston, 


Feb. 5, 1901. 
Jeaves Chicago and St. Louis, 
Feb. 6, 1901. 
leaves New York and Boston, 
Feb. 19, 1901. 
leaves Chicago and St. Louis, 
Feb. 20, 1901. 


SECOND TOUR 


MEXICO—Land of Enchantment. country 
of tradition and romance, para- 
dise for tourists, strange and 
delightful. 


‘GRAND CANON OF ARIZONA 01 the Santa Fe 
Route, most wonderful scenic 


panorama in the World. 


CALIFORN!A—Special arrangements for visit- 
ing the noted California resorts. 


TRAIN DE LUXE Special train, equipped with 
compartment cars. drawing- 
room Pullmans, dining car and 
observation car, In service for 
entire railroad portion of each 
tour All expenses included. 
Number of passengers limited. 
The eighth season. Send for 
itinerary describing these ideal] 
winter tours. 


CHAS. F. CATES, 


W. P. EAVES, Toledo, Ohio. 
New England Agent, 
201 Washington Street, 
Bos10n, MASS. 


The Living Church. 


as it was. called, may have made its. mis- 
takes and had’ its failures, and may still 
have its exerescences; but a movement which 
the over-ruling providence of God has- made 
use of to change the face of the Church of 
England, that had changed apathy into earn- 
estness, -deadness into life, was at least 
worthy of men’s respect, and should be se- 
cure from their suspicious reviling, whatever 
individual opinions might be as to the meth- 
ods adopted by some few of its supporters. 
He should regard himself as faithless to the 
Church’s Divine Head if he failed to recog- 
nize the quickening power of the Holy Ghost, 
working in it and through it, as truly as in 
any of the spiritual revivals that had pre- 
ceded it. 


ELECTIONS serve as revelations of men— 
of the kind of manhood they possess. Men 
are sifted to the bottom of their hearts. The 
fundamental character—its purposes, disposi- 
tions, soundness or weakness, sincerity or in- 
sincerity, bravery or cowardice—is manifest- 
ed. The inner spirit comes to light. He who 
simply drifts along to election-day, and comes 
to the polls content to vote, without re-ex- 
amination of his position under the new con- 
ditions, is a traitor to his best self and his 
country’s highest interests. And men nist 
not shirk their duty of voting. Not the hab- 
itue of the saloon, not the raw and ignorant 
immigrant, not the unschooled or the “tene- 
ment population,” or even the vicious or 
criminal hordes, make a more “dangerous 
class” than those intelligent and “very re- 
spectable” citizens, living in fine houses on 
aristocratic avenues, who never take the 
trouble to cast a ballot, and let most impor- 
tant elections go by default. Every highest 
interest is imperiled, and frequently betrayed, 
by their indifference and inaction. The poor 
clod of humanity, who is steered to the poll- 
ing-place by some ward-heeler, but who some- 
how dimly feels that he is doing a citizen’s 
duty, is more worthy of admiration than 
they. 


At Moscow there is a clock, made for the 
Kmpress of Russia in 1724, upon the reverse 
of which is a representation of the Holy 
Sepulchre. At a certain hour of the day an 
angel appears, rolls away the stone, an image 
of the Saviour steps out, and a music box 
plays the Easter hynims of the Russian 
Church. 


SICK HEADACHE 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate | 


Soothes and strengthens the nerves; 
relieves pain in the temples, depres- 
sion and nausea. 

Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 
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LEA & PERRIN 
=e i@)SAUCE 


The Original 
and Genuine 


Somers ————— 4 
Butlers in the best families 
and all first class cooks 
can tell you that soups, fish, 
meats, gravy, game, salads 
and many other dishesare 
given an appetizing relish « 
if flavored with ‘Lea &Perrins’ 


sauce. 


> 
John Duncan's Sons-AGENTS, NewYork. © 


—— 


IF YOU HAVE 


Rheumatism 


and drugs and doctors fail to cure you write to me, 
and I willsend you freea trial package of a simple 
remedy, which cured me and thousands of others, 
among them cases of over 50 years’ standing. Thisis 
no humbug or deception but an honest remedy that 
you can test withoutspending a cent. Itrecently cured 
a lady who had been an invalid for 52 yearse Address 


JOHN A, SMITH, 605 GermaniaBldg.,Milwaukee,Wis 


PETER MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL 


Odorless. Tasteless. Pure. 


SCHIEFFELIN & CO. New York 


Send for 
circular. 


BEST INFANT FOOD 


Gail Bord ) 
vrle Brand Coldensed Milk, 


Eagle Brand 


WORGESTER GORSETS—Sold by leading dealJ- 
ers everywhere. Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 
Worcester Gorset Go. 

Worcester, Mass. Chicago, Jl. 


A rest-cure, water-cure 
Sanitarium of the highest 
grade. Winter the best 
time for treatment. For illustrated prospectus ad- 
dress N A. PENNOYER, M.D., 
Manager. . 


Kenosha, Wis. 


PS TOPS son 


essary. 


Ril ern methods. 


FOR ALL WILLING TO WORK. 


GOLD, SILVER, NICKEL AND METAL PLATING. 


You can positively make $5 to $15 a day, at home or traveling, taking orders, using and selling 
Prof. Gray’s new line of Dynamos, complete Plating Outfits and Supplies. No toys. Unequaled for plating 
\f watches, jewelry, tableware, bicycles, all metal goods. 
START YOU LN BUSINESS. 
We manufacture the only practical outfits, including all tools, lathes and materials. 
jewelers, agents, shops, manuf’rs and factories. 
E TEACH you the art, furnish recipes, formulas and trade secrets F 


NEW, QUICK PROCESS. 


Heavy plate. Warranted. No experience nee. 
We do plating ourselves. Have years of experience. 
All sizes complete, for 
Guaranteed. New mod- 

REE. 


Ready for work when received. 


THE ROYAL, PROF. GRAY’S NEW DIPPING PROCESS. Quick. Easy. Latest method. Goods dipped in melted 


metal, taken out instantly with finest, most brilliant-plate, ready to deliver. 
ted 5tol10 years. A boy plates from 200 to 800 pieces tableware daily. No electricity, 


dynamo or polishing necessary with this process. 
DEMAND 


FOR PLATING IS ENORMOUS. Every family, hotel and restaurant have goods plated 
Every dealer, shop and factory want an outfit, or plating done. 


instead of buying new. Its cheaper and better. 


You will not need to canvass. Our customers have all the work they can do. 
hire boys cheap to do your plating, the same as we, and solicitors to gather work for a small per cent. Replating 
Customers delighted. WE ARE AN OLD ESTABLISHED FIRM. 
Know what is required. Our customers pave ane, penene of Cure sperencc: a) 
ESPONSIBLE and Guarantee Everything. Reader, here is a chance of a lifetime to Se: 

LAE ART YOU. Now is the time to make money. tmec 


is honest and legitimate. 
business for years. 


go in business for yourself. WE ST 


Thick plate every time. @uaran- _ 


People bring it. You can 


Been in 


WRITE TO-DAY. 


OUR NEW PLAN, Samples, Circulars, Ete, FREE | Address GRAY & CO., PLATING WORKS. 


Don’t wait, send your name and address anyway. 


818 Miami Building, CINOINNATI, 


{We recommend above Company as thoroughly reliable,|—EDITOR. 


“EAST, WEST, HOME IS BEST,” 
IF KEPT CLEAN 
WITH 


SAPOLIO 


re ee 8 Price, 5 Gent 
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Che Best Christmas Present 
sssFor a Girl or Boy 


IS A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 


St. Dicholas 


For Young Folks 


Tt comes twelve times a year to remind the recipient of your love. « « 


J) 


a) 


ST. NICHOLAS, through its new department, ‘‘Nature and Science,’’ has become the great ques- 
‘tion-answerer of the day. And not only do the boys and girls write to “Nature and Science”’ for infor- 
mation, but they send in drawings, photographs, compositions, etc., to the ‘St. Nicholas League”’ for 
possible prizes. Both departments are educational and entertaining. 


BSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 


ST. NICHOLAS IN 1901. 


The only High-Class Magazine in 
the World for Boys and Girls. _ 


N its life of nearly thirty years St. Nicholas 
has been a continual growth in everything 
thatis good. Years ago Charles Dudley War- 
ner said, ‘‘If the children don’t like it, £ think 
it is time to begin to change the kind of children 
in this country.’ The children have liked it, 
and St. Nicholas itself has done a great deal 
towards educating and entertaining in a healthy 
manner the children who have grown up during 
the past thirty years. 
In the new volume beginning with Novem- 
ber, 1900, S¢. Nicholas will present 


SERIAL STORIES 


by a great number of authors, stories of history, 
stories of the sea, and patriotic stories; with 
short stories by Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Ruth 
McEnery Stuart, Mrs. Peary, and others. Cleve- 
land Moffett’s stories of danger and daring will 
be a feature of the magazine for the coming 
year. 
NATURE AND SCIENCE 


is a new department consisting of interesting 
short articles, beautifully illustrated, telling of 
animals, birds, insects, plants, ete.’ Children 
write to it and ask questions. 


ST. NICHOLAS LEAGUE 


is an organization of St. Nicholas readers where- 
in prizes are offered each month for the best 
drawings, photographs, poems, stories, and 
puzzles. Every boy and girl, whether a sub- 
seriber to St. Wicholas or not, may ioin the 
League. 


Special Offer. 


If you will use a year’s subscription to St. Nicholas as a 


Christmas present, we will give two numbers. 


The volume be- 


gins with November, and some of the serial stories begin in No- 


vember and December. 
without charge, and 


Fi Richly Printed Certificate of Subscription, 


filled out and signed—all this 
you give at Christmas and we 
will send St. Nicholas for a full 
year beginning with January 
to the recipient of your gift. 
Send $3.00, mention this publi- 
cation, give your name and ad- 
dress, and the name and ad- 
dress of the person to whom 
you wish to make the gift. 


November begins the volume 
and some of the serials. Decem- 
ber is the beautiful Christmas 


number. Address 


We will send you these two numbers 


{ 


The Eentury Co. 
Bublishers of 
&, Voicholas Mbagaxine fox Young Folks 
Wereby Certify 


that 


ws entitled to a year's subscription for the aid 
et Wicholas A Bagazine 


beginning sith — Fan oe the gift of 


Witness the signature of the ecretary of The Gentury Bou. at 
the office of the Company in Yew York; thes 
day of in ths yeas 18g — 


Cossoooooosooossoosoooossossoooosoooosooosoosooossssos 


MINIATURE REPRODUCTION OF CERTIFICATE, 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 
soooooooooooososoooososoosoooososossossssses 


Educational. 


Nearly Half A Gentury. 


Forty-seven years of constant and health- 
ful progress and growth has put the 


-NewEngland . 
Co 


of Boston, Mass., at the head (both in size and 
standing) of musical institutions in America. 
Comprehensive in plan, moderate in price, 
thorough in practice and famous for results. 
GEO. W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 
Send for an illustrated catalogue to 


FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, | 
Boston, Mass. 


LT 


GRAFTON HALL, School for Young Ladies, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


College Preparatory, and Graduate Courses. Spe- 
cial advantages in Languages, Music and Art. 

Modern Equipment.—Individual Rooms, 

Refers to Rt. Rev. C. C. Grafton, S.T.D., Bishop of 
Fond du Lac; Rt. Rev. G. Mott Williams, D.D., Bish- 
op of Marquette; Rt. Rev. D. S. Tuttle, D.D., Bishop 
of Missouri. Rt. Rev. Davis Sessums, D.D.,'Bishop of 
Lousiana; Rey. -D. Parker Morgan, D.D., New York; 
Gen’l. E. S. Bragg, Fond du Lac. Address: 

REV. B. TALBOT ROGERS, M.A., 
Warden. 


Ihe Cambridge School 


e Familiarly called 
For Girls ne Gian School” 


Pleasant home life, trained tecahers, small classes, 
varied courses, complete laboratories, healthful sur- 
roundings, ample playgrounds, highest ideals. The 
Manual describes the school, Introduction required. 


ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


KEMPER HALL, Kenosha, Wis. 

A School for Girls, under the care of the Sisters of 
St. Mary. The Thirtieth Year begins September 24, 
1900. References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., 
Milwaukee; Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; 
Rt. Rev. Geo. F. Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; David 
B. yman, Esq., Chicago; W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chi- 
cago. Address THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


WATERMAN HALL. 


The Chicago Diocesan School for Girls, Syca- 
more, [llinois. 

Twelfth Academic year began Sept. 19, 1900. The 
Rt. Rev. Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., President 
of, and the Rt. Rev. Chas. P. Anderson, D.D.,a mem- 
ber of, the Board of Trustees. 

Address the REV. B. F. FLEETWOOD, D.D., Rector. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, Knoxville, Ill. 


Now in its Thirty-third Year. 


Prominent Families in many States, during a third 
of a century, have been patrons of this. Institution. 
Students are received at any time when there is a 
vacancy. Escort is furnished from Chicago without 
charge. Address, 

Rey. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


Miss @. E. MASON’S School for Girls. 


The Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. Gradu- 
ating and Special courses. Prepares for College. Send 
for illustrated Catalogue. Miss C, E. Mason, LL.M., Prin 


RACINE COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


“The school that makes manly boys.” Graduates 
enter any university. Diploma admits to Univer. 
sities of Michigan and Wisconsin. Address, 

Rev. H. D. Ropryson, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


YS 
IMPORTANT TO GHURGH GUILDS. 
A sheet of twelve useful Ecclesiastical Designs fur- 
nished for one dollar. Address, enclosing two-cent 
stamp to SISTER THERESA, 


St. Margaret’s School of Embroidery, 
31 Chestnut St’, Boston, Mass. 


GILLOTT’S PENS, | 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE CAINED THE 


GRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens. 


The Livitig Church. 


~—6 Che Mhurch at Work. | 


BROTHERHOOD OF SAINT ANDREW. 


‘Tur NEW President of the Council, Mr. 
H. D. W. English, has addressed a letter, to 
the Brotherhood, from which the following 
extracts are taken: 

“From the outlook and vantage ground 
of the President, there are no reasons for dis- 
couragement for the Brotherhood, if we sim- 
ply lay hold upon the promises of God. I 
never could understand how a man with God’s 
promise in-his life, could. be pessimistic in 
his work for Him, ‘not that we are sufficient 
of ourselves, to think anything as of our- 
selves, but our sufficiency is of God’ 
There is nothing pessimistic in the fourth 
chapter of Second Corinthians. Read it. It 
will put new life in the most disheartened 
man in the Brotherhood. 

“As the opportunities for me to speak to 
you thus personally may be few, I desire to 
say just a few words about the Brotherhood 
as an organization. You know that if it is 
to continue a great working force the organ- 
ization must be complete. Every Chapter 
should be officered by and composed of men 
who realize they are a part and parcel of a 
large body, the vitality of which is lost if 
they be neglectful of their duties in any par- 
ticular. You should see to it that the Gen- 
eral Office in New York is always in touch by 
name and address with every officer and indi- 
vidual in your Chapter, and that the Council 
member in your district has all this informa- 
tion. I want to see such an organization that 
the General Officers can at any time reac 
every member. Being a business man I urge 
this matter of effective organization most 
earnestly, so that this great body of men may 
be made a greater force in the spread of the 
Kingdom of Christ. 

“T should like to know this year that 
every man who can, will arrange with his 
Assembly or Chapter, as may be most expedi- 
ent, in a corporate capacity, to partake of the 
Holy Communion on St. Andrew’s Day. Will 
you in your private devotions, before knee 
ing at the table which is ‘a perpetual mem- 
ory of that His precious death and sacrifice’ 
pray that the Holy Spirit may rest upon the 
Brotherhood in this and other lands, making 
these organizations a power for righteousness 
among men the coming year, which is the 
opening year of the new century, and one 
filled with great opportunity. 

“And finally, ‘I beseech you for the Lord 
Jesus Christ’s, sake and for the love of the 
Spirit that you strive together with me in 
your prayers to God,—for His blessing upon 
the service of the individual Brotherhood man 
wherever he may be. I am, 

“Faithfully yours, H. D. W. ENcLIsH, 
“President.” 


ALBANY. 
Won. CROSWHLL DoANnE, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Improvements at Raymertown and Sharon 
Springs —Schuylerville—Brotherhood Service 
in Albany—St. Stephen’s Alumni. 


On THE SuNDAy next before Advent, at 
evensong, a beautiful oak lectern (made by 
R. Geissler of New York), was blessed and 
used for the first time in St. Paul’s Church, 
Raymertown (Rey. A. A. Cairns, D.D., priest 
in charge). During the past year the church 
has been repaired, the walls re-tinted, and 
a handsome priest’s stall provided. Indeed 
within the last two years many improvements 
have been made and others are still in con- 
templation—not a penny being raised for 
such purposes by means of entertainments, 
etc., but by the free will offerings of the peo- 
ple. 


THE GUILD of the parish at Sharon Springs 
has lately decorated the walls of the church 
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ORCAN 


Methods and Music 


By Mail Postpaid. 


METHODS. 
Barnett’s Eclectic Teacher : $2.00 
Bellak’s Method c x 15 


Clarke’s New Method 2.50 
Getze’s School for Parlor Organ 1.50 
Mack’s Analytical Method 1.00 
Winner’s Eureka Method 15 


MUSIC FOR CHURCH AND HOME. | 


Eddy’s Concert Pieces . 2.00 
Folio of Organ Music -60 
Modern French Organist 1.00 
Organ at Church and Concert 2.00 
Organ at Home 2.00 
Organ Pearls -60 
Parish Harmonies : 2.00 
Parlor Organ Galaxy, Vol. | -50 
Parlor Organ Galaxy, Vol. I! -50 
Royal Collection .60 
Selected Gems wl 1.50 
Whitney’s Organ Album 2.00 


For description and tables of contents of the above 
volumes send for Descriptive Cireular T. 


MUSIC REVIEW. 


25 Cents a Year. 


A piano solo and song reproduced in each number. 
New music and musical literature reviewed. Special 
articles by well-known writers. Portraits and bio- 
graphical sketches of musicians, Every student of 
music needs this littlemagazine. Send2-cent stamp 
for sample copy and premium list. 


Orders solicited for all Musical Publications 


OLIVER DITSON 6O., 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY = BOSTON 
CHAS. H. DITSON & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
J. EK. DITSON & COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


THE NEW-SHAPED 


Prayer-Books 
and Hymnals 


Have Unique and Special Features 
Bold, Plain, Legible Type 
Peculiarly Convenient Shape 


Printed on the QUEEN’S PRINTERS’ 


ROYAL INDIA PAPER. 


BOUND IN THE 


Finest English Bindings. 
Gombination Sets, 2 Vols. as One. 
Oblong 48mo. Emerald Type. 

832 Pages. 138-16 inch thick. Weight 5% ounces 


STYLES AND PRICES VARY 
From No. 3804, French Morocco, $2.00. 
to No. 3889, Best Levant, 8.00. 


Send for Illustrated Price List, 


ILLUSTRATED 


Prayer Books and Hymnals 


Containing Woodbury Gravure Reproductions of 
Celebrated Pictures, by KEBREN, MURILLO, LE- 
ONARDO DA VINCI, REYNOLDS, OERTEL, BAR- 
RAUD, and RAPHAEL, 

SINGLE 


PRAYERS WITH HYMNALS. 
PRAYERS 


COMBINATION SETS 48mo size, 32mo size, 
TWO VOLUMES ASONE 4x2%in. 5)xd3gin. 


Venetian Morocco.. #1 35 % 50 48mo, 
Persian Calf........ 2 00 2 765 Persian $1 00 
Persian Morocco... 3 00 3.75 32mo, t 
German Calf........ 3 00 4 25 Persian 1 50 


May be obtained from any Bookseller, or from 


E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO., 


7 and 9 West 18th St, NEW YORK. 
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and newly carpeted its floors, making it in- 
deed a most fitting and attractive place of 
worship. The work represents years of pa- 
tient labor in accumulating funds necessary 
for the undertaking. Their loving devotion has 
been crowned with success and the celebration 
of Thanksgiving Day seemed particularly ap- 
propriate to mark -the first service since the 
renovation, which included general repairs on 
‘the exterior, oaken front doors, vestibule, 
lamp, and changes in the sanctuary. The 
rectory has also undergone thorough and 
much needed repairs. 


AN UNUSUALLY large number attended the 
last meeting of the Parish Aid Society at St. 
Stephen’s rectory, Schuylerville, as the occa- 
sion was one of unusual interest, since it 
marked the completion of twenty-five years 
of faithful service by their Secretary and 
Treasurer, Mrs. F. F. Gow. As an expression 
of their love and appreciation the members 
presented Mrs. Gow with a silk work bag 
containing numerous sewing accessories in 
silver. 


ON THE NIGHT of St. Andrew’s Day the 
third anniversary of the benediction of the 
building was celebrated at St. Andrew’s 
Church, Albany. By special invitation of 
the Rector, the Albany chapters of the Broth- 
erhood of St. Andrew made this also the 
occasion of their annual service, and the re- 
sult was a notable gathering of parishioners 
and Brotherhood men. .From all points of 
view it was appropriate that the Rev. Wil- 
liam Prall, D.D., rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Albany, should be the preacher on this oc- 
casion. Dr. Prall was formerly associated at 
St. Paul’s with the late Dr. Reese, who 
preached the first sermon at St. Andrew’s 
three years ago, and as the present rector of 
the mother parish he was cordially welcomed 
at St. Andrew’s. Dr. Prall’s wide experience 
in the work of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
also put him in close touch with the Brother- 
' hood men present. 


The service was of the hearty, old-fash- 
ioned kind in which congregational singing 
abounded and the church rang with the strong 
melody of familiar hymns. Dr. Prall was 
introduced by the Rector of St. Andrew’s, the 
Rey. Ralph Birdsall. Dr. Prall, after com- 
mending the example of St. Andrew’s in be- 
coming an independent parish a year ago in 
so short a time after its establishment as a 
mission of St. Paul’s Church, addressed him- 
self to the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. He 
laid stress upon the refreshment of spiritual 
life in Holy Communion as the only way by 
which Brotherhood men could persevere in 
organized work and keep in view the high 
ideal. 

St. Andrew’s Church, situated in a grow- 
ing part of Albany, has had a brief but most 
interesting history, increasing within three 
years from a chapel congregation with a 
communicant list of 40, to a parish with 125 
communicants. 


THE ANNUAL DINNER of the Alumni of St. 
Stephen’s, of Albany and vicinity, was held 
at the Stanwix Hall, Albany, on Monday 
evening, November 12th, at 7 o’clock. 


After an elaborate menu, such as the Stan- 
wix has always prepared for the alumni of 
St. Stephen’s, a feast of wit and reason fol- 
lowed, with the Rey. F. 8. Sill, D.D., 69, act- 
ing as, toast-master, in place of the Rev. Jos- 
eph Carey, D.D., ’61, who was unable to re- 
main throughout the evening. 


The following toasts were responded to: 
“The ‘College,” the Rev. Lawrence T. Cole, 
Ph.D.; Warden; “The New Administration,” 
the Rey. George D. Silliman, D.D.; “The 
Faculty,” the Rev. Prof. W. G. W. Anthony, 
M.A.;/“The Undergraduates,” Mr. U. F. R. 
Treder, 1901; “The Alumni in Music,” the 
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Scribner's New Book 
| for Young Readers 


Che World of the Great Forest . 


How Animals, Birds, Reptiles and Insects Talk, Think, 
Work and Live 
By PAUL. DU CGHAILLU 


With 50 illustrations. Square 8v0, $2.00. 


“ Another capital book that will appeal especially to sound, 
lively boys. . . . Mr. Du Chaillu has the rare gift of being 
able to endow the lower animals with very pleasant and interest- 
ing personalities. And when you have finished his book you feel 
that you have added materially to the list of your acquaintances. 
The illustrations are excellent.’”—Mew York Evening Sun. 


—= A New Book ! 
oe | 
——s : By DAN BEARD | 
The Jack of All Trades, or New Ideas for American Boys 
Profusely illustrated by the author. — Square 8vo, $2.00. 
“To makea good book for boys, and more particularly a good book about boys’ sports, one needs } 


to bea good deal ofa boy himself. Mr. D.C. Beard has just this qualification. He gets the boy’s point | 
of view, the boy’s sense of fun, the boy’s love for what is new, ingenious or queer."’— Zhe Outlook. 


fatries and folk of FJreland 
By WILLIAM HENRY FROST. 
Illustrated by 8. R. Burleigh. 12mo, $1.50. 


“Really an admirable addition to the literature of folklore. The fascinating legends and tales 
of the Irish peasantry are retold by Mr. Frost in that pleasant manner which he exhibited in 
retelling the stories of Arthur and the Knights of the Table Round.” —P&Azladelphia Press. 


! Brethren of the Coast 
A Tale of West Indian Pirates 
By KIRK MUNROE 
Illustrated by Rufus F. Zogbaum. I2mo, $1.25. 


“An exciting ‘story of adventures with West Indian pirates in 
which the hero always has right and victory on his side.""— The 
Congregationalist. 


Chree New Henty Books for 1900 


Each, illustrated, r2mo, $1.50. 

“ Wherever English is spoken one tmagines that Mr. Henty’s 
name is known. Mr. Henty ts no doubt the most successful 
writer for boy's, and the one towhose new volumes they look for- 
ward every Christmas with most pleasure.’’-Review of Reviews. 


The New Volumes for rg00 are: Z - 
With Buller in Matal; Or, A Born Leader 
Out With Garibaldi Jn the Jrish Brigave 
A Story of the Liberation of Italy. A Tale of War in Flanders and Spain. 


Sister's Wocattor 
By FOSEPHINE DODGE DASKAM | 


T2mo, $1.25. | 

CONTENTSH. sIsTER’S VOCATION—II, HER STEPFATHER ~III. THE FLESHPOTS OF EGYPT— } 

IV, A FAIR EXCHANGE—V. A COLLEGE GIRL—VI. HER FATHER’S DAUGHTER—VII. A TASTE OF H 

BOHEMIA—VII1. A SINGER'S STORY. } 

A volume of stories of which young girls are the heroines, each with a striking situation and i 
incident, told in the brilliant and sympathetic style that marks whatever Miss Daskam writes, 


Creasure FJsland 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
With 45 illustrations by Wal Paget. r2mo, $1.25. 


‘A new edition of the best pirate story ever written.”—7he Outlook. . 
‘*Still the best tale of pirates and hidden treasure in the world.’’-/V. Y. Zimes’ Saturday Review. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Pus tisuers, New York 


Old Wickford « © “oi America 


By Mrs. F. BurcGE GriswoLp. 12mo, eloth, fully illustrated, Price $1.25 net. The last 
book by this famous author, published just before her recent death. Relates to history 
of Wickford, R. I. 
“Of more than local interest.’—Review of Reviews. 


“She writes in a chatty, easy manner and tells many incidents of her own youthful days to illustrate 
the difference between modern Wickford, the popular summer resort, and the sleepy old village of earlier 
GIMNOS) ies eter Her own reminiscences, of various well-known Churchmen will be read with special interest 
by Church peopl’, to whom the 1 tter part of this readable little volume appeals particularly; though the 
book as a whole is a valuable addition.to our local literature, and ought certainly to be read by everyone 
who has any interest, whether near or remote, with Wickford.’—Providence Journal. 


425 


Published by The Young Churchman Zo., mitwauree, wis. 


. 
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SPAULDING & CO. 


Ecclesiastical Department.... 


We devote our attention ex- 
clusively to work for ‘‘THE 
CHURCH,” giving only the 
best. eee 


MEMORIALS RECEIVE 
SPECIAL ATTENTION. 


SPAULDING &€& CO., 


Jackson Blyd. and State St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


V, LUETKE 
> CHURCH ART WORKS 


240 W. 27th St., N.Y. 


FORMERLY 
41 UNIVERSITY PLACE. 


OSCAR LUETKE, 


— AW ARTIST. 
sine alrs MEMORIALS 
/ iN]? 


Metal, Wood, Marble, Glass 
ESTABLISHED 1886. 
Send for Catalogue. 


COX SONS & VINING 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, 
Choir Yestments, 
Embroideries and Materials, 
Custom Made Clerical Clothing 


Stained Glass 


THE FLANAGAN & BIEDENWEG CO. 
Show Rooms, 57--63 Iffinots St., CHICAGO, Ills. 


COLEGATE ART GLASS CO, 


Established in 1860 by E. Colegate. 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS AND BRASSES. 
Highest award Augusta Exposition, 1891. 
818 West 13th Street, New York. 
FR 


Monuments “t=: 


CELTIC CROSSES A SPECIALTY 
CHAS. G. BLAKE & CO. 720 Woman’s Temp!e, Chicago. 


St yy 
Epo 


Q 
1AN 


SEND FOR 
EE 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 


GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS. 


2%-29 South Clinton Street, - - Chicago, Ill. 
WINDOWS, 


CHYURC FURNITURE. 


R. G GEISSLER, % Marble and Metal Work 
56 West 8th St. (near 6th Ave.), New York 


CHURCH “ CHANCEL FURNITURE 


OF ALL KINDS. 
PHENIX FURNITURE CO., Eau Claire, Wis. 
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CHRISTMAS MEMORIALS. S 


Correspondence solicited for all work desired for this Festival Season. 
Time is short in which to design, execute and erect important work. 


Soke LOA NV EB 


59 Carmine St-, NEW YORK 


end for photographs of 
recently completed 
designs. 


NELSON’S Prayer Books 
— = and Hymnals. 


Many new and attractive styles in Khaki Calf and other 
fine bindings have been added to our exquisite lines, which 
are printed on fine white and celebrated India paper. 


THE LIVING CHURCH says of the workmanship of these Prayers 
and Hymnals: ‘It cannot be excelled in the world.” 


IN SETS, FROM 60 CENTS UPWARDS. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of list price. 
Write for catalogue. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 


37-41 East 18th Street, New York. 


No. 1030. Price $1.25. 


Fall Publications 
OF THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO. 


} By the Rey. A. C. Haverstick, Rector of St. 

The Churchman § Ready Reference, ~John’s Church, Frostburg, Md. With introduc- 

eS ition by the Rt, Rev. Leighton’ olen ate aid 

LL.D., Bishop of Delaware. Cloth, $1.00 net. 

This will be found a most useful manual for lay people, giving them jn short, readable paragraphs, 

those bits of information about the Church, historical, doctrinal, and practical, which ought to be in the 

possession of all Churchmen, It is essentially a layman’s book. 

1 . By the Rev. Wm. C. DeWitt, Rector of St. 

A Manual for Confirmation Classes. Andrew’s Ckurch, Chicago. Paper, 10 cts. net. 

fo a Ee ee ee eee A useful Manual for Confirmation Clas- 
ses, based on the Church Catechism. 


(6 thaladu) Responsibility is the title of a beautiful booklet we have just published. It 
Responsibility 1 is written by the Rev, E. E. Holmes, Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, and the 
——— _ cubttitleis A Talk with Girls. Now, we don’t want our girl readers to say 
with a sneer—‘‘A Sermon!” It is just a /alk, and a lovely, beautiful talk itis, too. Every girl in her ’teens 
will say ‘thank you!” for having had her attention called toit, There are only 40 dainty little pages, bor- 
dered with red chrysanthémums, which make a charming booklet for a gift. It is bound in leatherette, with 
a neatly embossed title. We propose to keep hammering away at parents and teachers till every girl has 
read the pages. It is useful, it is entertaining, it is attractive. and the girls themselves will say itis “nice ”’ 
—The Young Churchman. 
The price is 25 cents, postpaid. In quantities of ten or more copies we propose to make it at the very 
reasonable rate of 20 cents each, postpaid. 


ADDRESS 


CHURCHMAN CoO., 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


THE YOUNG 


412 Milwaukee Street, : : : : : : 


\ FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 4296 
HAVE FURN/SHED 33.000 5} 
IHURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER 


1 G'MENEELY & CO. [USS Bust 
WEST TROV NY | Sanyear 
@ CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE 


Church Bells, Chimes and Peals of Best 
Quality. Address, 
Old Established 


~ BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
> THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati,0. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. (@ Send for: 
Catalogue. The 0.8. BELLCO., Hillsboro,O. 


1 


Easy to Make—Kasy to Digest and of Exquisite Flavor. 
Strengthening, Refreshing and most economical in use. 
“ Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time. 


SOLS SA 
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@® News and Notes 


Tue Preswent’s Messace, like all of Mr. McKinley’s State 
papers, is a compact and carefully written presentation of the 
internal problems and external relations of this government, 
and, without florid rhetoric, conveys under each head a terse 
explanation of the views of the Administration on the subject. 


THE STATEMENT of the Chinese trouble is far more satisfac- 
tory than any similar statement that has emanated from Wash- 
ington; though Bishop Graves’ paper on the subject in the last 
number of The Churchman is in every way more satisfac- 
tory. The President reviews the preliminary disturbances 
which led up to the final isolation of the diplomats at Peking 
and the widespread tortures and murders of foreigners, 
and the statement with regard to the latter shows that the 
official information of the government coincides with the re- 
ports that have received publicity through the press. The 
President does not disguise the fact that the Chinese govern- 
ment was directly responsible for the various outrages, and he 
states clearly the evidence leading up to this conclusion. This 
statement is in marked contrast to the various bulletins given 
out by the State department during the summer, in which that 
responsibility was repeatedly denied or at least minimized. The 
President rightly lays stress on the pacific actions of the Vice- 
roys and local authorities of the southern and eastern provinces, 
which service to the cause of civilization ought to be appreci- 
ated. After he has shown the culpable complicity of the Chinese 
government in the outrages, it is a pleasure to know that 
the policy of the United States is to “forego no jot of 
our undoubted right to exact exemplary and deterrent pun- 
ishment of the responsible authors and abettors of the crim- 
inal acts whereby we and other nations have suffered griev- 
ous injury. For the real culprits, the evil counsellors who 
have misled the imperial judgment and diverted the sovereign 
authority to their own guilty ends, full expiation becomes im- 
perative within the rational limits of retributive justice.” 


Wir THE Exception of the difficulty in China, the Presi- 
dent finds our relations with other nations invariably pacific 
and friendly. He alludes again, as he did in his last message, 
to the necessity for giving to the Federal Courts jurisdiction 
over cases in which violence is inflicted upon aliens, as in the 
ease of the lynching of five Italians in Louisiana. This was 
the fourth offense of this character offered to Italian subjects 
within the state of Louisiana, and in spite of “the repeated in- 
quests set on foot by the authorities of the state of Louisiana, 
no punishments have followed. Successive grand juries have 
failed to indict.” It is not strange that the Italian government 
is not satisfied. Certainly there is here the very lively seed of 
very serious international complication which may at any time 
spring up into a most calamitous war. The suggestion that the 
Federal Courts be empowered to deal with violations of Federal 
guarantees by treaty is one that ought certainly to be enacted 
into law. 


Wir REGARD to the Philippines, the President declares that 
there has been progress made toward pacification and that the 
opposition to the American occupation at the present time is 
reduced to guerrilla warfare rather than actual organized oppo- 
_ sition: He quotes in full the instructions to the Civil Commis- 
sion, which it will be remembered had not hitherto been pub- 
lished, and the omission of the publication of which figured to 
some extent by way of hostile comment from the opposition 
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during the recent campaign. The instructions do not appear to 
embody anything, however, that has not generally been known. 
With regard to Porto Rico the President shows that the Civil 
Government act is in successful operation. He states the details. 
which led up to the call for a Constitutional Convention in 
Cuba, but makes no comment in regard to the probable future 
which may be determined upon after the Convention has con- 
cluded its deliberations. 


DEALING with international matters, the President: again 
asks the Senate to ratify the convention with Great Britain 
that is generally known as the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. He 
presents an exhaustive report from Admiral Walker as the 
chairman of the Commission which has had under consideration 
the respective possibilities of the Nicaraguan and Panama canal 
projects, with a recommendation that the United States begin 
work on the former of these, though at a largely increased prob- 
able expenditure than what had previously been estimated. The 
President alludes to the strong condition of the treasury and the 
beneficial results of the financial act of Mareh 14th, 1900, inti- 
mating his belief that Congress will “provide whatever further 
legislation is needed to insure the continued parity under all 
conditions between our two forms of metallic money, silver and 
gold.” 

He again asks legislation to increase the American mer- 
chant marine, stating that during the past three years American 
vessels have carried only nine per cent. of the exports and im- 
ports of this country. He also asks consideration of the prob- 
lem presented by the existence of trusts and other extensive com- 
binations of capital. He asks for a maximum force of one 
hundred thousand in the army, which however should be so 
constituted that it would be within the discretion of the Presi- 
dent to reduce the force whenever the opportunity might arise. 
He closes with a caution against the danger of extravagance in 
appropriations. 


Ir 1s seLDom that Congress makes such a record for busi- 
ness durmg the first week of a session as was made by the House 
of Representatives last week. The Army Bill was passed, in- 
cluding an amendment to totally abolish the sale of liquors 
through the army canteens and otherwise, which latter is likely, 
however, to be thrown out in the Senate. The bill to place a 
prohibitive tax of ten cents a pound on oleomargerine when col- 
ored in imitation of butter, was also passed. Both these will of 
course require much longer time in the Senate than they re- 
quired in the House, owing to the more lax rules of that body- 


THE CONSIDERATION of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty has been 
resumed in the Senate, and it is announced, though it was after- 
ward denied, that if that treaty is rejected, the Secretary of State 
will esteem it a proof of lack of confidence in himself and will 
tender his resignation. It will be remembered that this treaty 
provides for the abrogation of so much of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty with Great Britain as provides for the joint creation and 
control of a Nicaraguan or Panama canal by the United States 
and Great Britain, thus permitting the United States to enter 
upon the building of such a canal exclusively of Great Britain. 
The point to which objection is principally raised is the proviso 
that this canal shall be forever neutral to all the world, in case 
of war as in peace, the neutrality being guaranteed by both 
nations; the United States reserving the right, however, to 
police the canal and its shores. When the treaty was first pre- 
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sented to the Senate there were a considerable number who ob- 
jected to this guaranteed neutrality, urging that in case of war 
with Great Britain, the treaty gave the right to that nation to 
sail through the American canal, thus giving the British navy 
the same rights as our own would possess. Accordingly an 
amendment was presented by the late’ Senator Davis which 
voiced the sentiment apparently of a majority in the Senate, as 


also a considerable sentiment among the press of the country at 


large, permitting the United States to fortify the canal and’ can- 
eelling the ‘neutrality proviso. ~ We pointed out at the-time, and 
it still seems to us entirely germane, that the advantage, in 
ease of war, of a neutral canal, is rather with the United States 
than with Great Britain. Owing to the great preponderance of 
the British navy as compared with our own, it would be a com- 
paratively simple matter, in case of war, for Great Britain to 
seize the canal and herself control it at both ends, thus permit- 
ting rapid movement to her own vessels and keeping out those of 
the United States altogether. Consequently we characterised 
the Davis amendment, in spite of the fact that the anti-English 
press of the country supported it very largely, as being to all 
practical purposes a bill to place the canal*under the control of 
the British navy in case of war with Great Britain, as in effect 
it certainly would. We still incline to the decided belief that 
the canal should be constructed in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the treaty which has received the endorsement of the 
State Department. 


A SOMEWHAT sensational report was published last week 


that the ministers between the Netherlands and Portugal had 
been recalled, and that war was imminent between these two 
nations, apparently from no greater cause than that the King of 
Portugal had expressed cordial sympathy with Great Britain 
and mentioned the existence of a “frank and loyal alliance unit- 
ing England and Portugal.” It appears to us that the probabil- 
ity of war owing to this expression, is one that exists only in-the 
minds of newspaper writers, since the alliance to which the King 
alluded is one that has been in existence, if we recall rightly, 
some two hundred years, and it is unlikely that at this late stage, 
the court of the excellent Queen of Holland should have made 
the discovery that Dutch interests were thereby threatened. 


LONDON LETTER. 


Lonpon, St. Andrew’s Day, 1900. 


(ie Tintern Abbey estate, comprising more than 5,000 acres, 
has lately been purchased for the Nation from the Duke of 
Beaufort. It hes along the bank of the river Wye, in the west 
of England, and possesses not only very rich natural scenery, but 
also one of the most lovely and famous of monastic ruins. Tin- 
tern was a Cistercian foundation of the twelfth century, though 
the stately church, which has lost both roof and central tower, is 
of late date and in the Decorated Gothie style. 

A further and very important stage of proceedings in con- 
nection with the so-called Brighton Ritual Case has now been 
reached—possibly to Dr. Tristram’s dismay. A few days ago 
in the Queen’s Bench Division, before two Justices, counsel on 
behalf of the Vicar and Church-wardens of the Annunciation, 
Brighton, defendants in the suit of Davy v. Hinde and others, 
obtained a rule nisi for a Writ of Prohibition, directed to the 
Chancellor of the Diocese of Chichester, ordering him not to 
proceed further under his judgment for the removal of certain 
ornaments in the Church of the Annunciation. The rule nisi 
was granted upon Counsel showing that the Chichester patent, 
conferring judicial authority on Dr. Tristram, contained a 
clause expressly reserving power for the Bishop to sit personally 
in his own Court in the event of either party to a suit craving 
his judgment, said reservation clause being declared by Chan- 
cellor Tristram’ as contrary to the Common Law. Arguments 
on the point will probably be heard before long, unless, indeed, 
counsel for defendants should venture to pray the Court to 
make the rule nisi absolute for a writ. 

In the current numberof the York Diocesan Magazine it 
is stated that Archbishop Maclagan’s new arrangement for giv- 
ing official standing to persons duly qualified for reading the les- 
sons in church has met with a hearty welcome in the Diocese. 
Already nearly 100 laymen have been commissioned under the 
official designation of “Lectors.” 

The Crown in appointing the Rey. Herbert Hensley Hen- 
son, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, whose age is only 
thirty-seven, to the Westminster Chapter stall, with attached 
rectory of St. Margaret’s, vacated by Canon Armitage Robin- 
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son, has certainly shown a more daring spirit than usually mani- 
fested in distributing its Church patronage. Canon Henson is not 
only a sort of clerical free lance, but more “advanced,” perhaps, 
in his Churehmanship than most Moderates, or than the major- 
ity of the “smart” people who form the Sunday congregation 
at St. Margaret’s; though in his professional zeal for what he 
ealls “Modern Anglicanism” he has lately taken up a very antag- 
onistic attitude towards the Catholic party. Mr. Labouchere, 
editor. of Truth, who, though an unbeliever in Christianity, al- 
ways seems much interested in eccleciastical appointments, is 
quite angry with Lord Salisbury for appointing a man who “cer- 
tainly has not earned,” he says, “a Westminster canonry by his 
past work in the,Church.” . Canon Henson, however, is above the 
average in force of intellect and personality, and also in pulpit. 
power. His name has lately been somewhat to the fore in con- 
nection with a volume of essays on Church Problems, as dis- 
cussed from his own point of view and that of certain other 
Modern Anglicans. 

In commemorating St. Hugh on Noy. 17th, being the 700th 
anniversary of his death, the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln re- 
stored the long-neglected (though once.venerated) feast of the 
only canonized Bishop of Lincoln, and one which it is to be 
hoped they will hereafter religiously keep every year. During 
the feast, which began with a first Evensong and lasted two days, 
there were six celebrations of the Holy Eucharist; the celebrant 
at the 8:45 sung service on St. Hugh’s Day being the Bishop in 
cope and mitre. The special preacher for the occasion was the 
Bishop of Bristol, who took the Bishop of London’s place. At 
one of the services the city officials were present in state, with 
the great sword presented to the Corporation by King Richard 
It. The boy choristers were decked with medals suspended on 
blue ribbons, the four senior boys, who wear the quaint choir 
copes, having medallions representing St. Hugh and his pet swan. 
In his public luncheon speech the Bishop of Lincoln said that 
in observing St. Hugh’s feast they were not engaged in “a his- 
trionic revival of a phase or moment of medieval history,” 
but in seizing “a unique opportunity of giving thanks to God for 
the unconquerable vitality of the Church of England.” 

After 13 months of acute bodily suffering the Rev. Samuel 
John Stone, rector of All Hallows, London Wall, though better 
known by his immortal hymn of “The Church’s one Founda- 
tion,” has departed this life in his 62d year. Mr. Stone was 
educated at the Charterhouse and at Pembroke College, Ox- 
ford, and ordained priest in 1862, when he became an Assist- 
ant Curate in Windsor. It was then that he composed his two 
most popular hymns, the above mentioned one, and “Weary of 
earth and laden with my sin”; after having a hard day’s work, 
it is said, in visiting amongst his poor and ignorant parishion- 
ers. In 1875 Mr. Stone succeeded his father as Vicar of St. 
Paul’s, Haggerston, an East End parish, where he remained un- 
til his appointment to the rectory of All Hallows in 1890. For 
the past year or two his church has been noticed a good deal in 
the secular press for the interesting experiment of opening it 
early in the morning for the benefit of the factory girls who come 
into Liverpool Street Station on the cheap trains and long 
before working hours. The Church of All Hallows—one of 
Wren’s city churches—is literally on a piece of the ancient 
Roman Wall and the priest’s vestry was originally a fortified 
bastion, The National hymn, “Lord of Our Soul’s Salvation,” 
composed by Mr. Stone at the recovery of the Prince of Wales 
in 1872, was ordered to be sung by command of the Queen at the 
great Thanksgiving service in St. Paul’s Cathedral. May he 
rest in peace! 

Both Archbishops and all their Suffragans, except those of 
London and Exeter, have just held another of their secret Lam- 
beth meetings, which bid fair to outrival in importance those of 
Convocation itself; much to the disquietude of many Church- 
men, among both Catholics and Protestants, who cannot but 
distrust the Primate’s ecclesiastical politics and who also fear 


the consequences of his almost absolute sway on the Episcopal 
bench. : 


The Bishop of ‘London’s letter (very brief and undated) 
in reply to his Archdeacon’s “letter of remonstrance against 
prosecutions in the Diocese,” has been published in to-day’s 
newspapers. Churchmen can now breathe freely again, for the 
Bishop has decided to impose his veto. After stating to his 
Archdeacons that he personally shared their “desire on general 
grounds,” yet he was obliged, he says, to carefully consider 
“the nature of the legal discretion” conferred upon him. The 
ground upon which he exercises his veto is, that the complainant’ 
is a person whose only address is “a London: Club” and who- 
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gives “no evidence of his connection with any one of the par- 
ishes” against which he lodged complaints. The Bishop then 
goes on to say that were he to recognize “such a complaint” he 
should be “deviating” in an unjustifiable way from “the inten- 
tion of the Legislation, as expressed in the Legislation of 1874,” 
‘which emphatically provided that “complainants must be par- 
ishioners.” The Bishop’s decision to stop the prosecutions will 
certainly be gratefully accepted, even in the event of his legal 
argument being shown to be illogical. J. G. Hatt. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 
RECTOR INSTITUTED AT POUGHKEEPSIE. 
ae CHURCH, Poughkeepsie, is one of the historic 


churches of the Diocese of New York. It was organized 
in 1766 as a result of the,efforts of Church of England mis- 
sionaries, of which the Rev. Samuel Seabury, father of the 
first Bishop of the Church in this country, was one. A Royal 
charter was granted the church in 1773 and at that time a 
church building was practically ‘completed, for the consecra- 
tion sermon was preached in the following year, on Christmas 
Day, by the Rev. Samuel Provoost, afterward the first Bishop of 
the Diocese of New York. This was just when the agitation 
against Great Britain was stirring everybody in the colonies, 
and the position of the English churches was a difficult one. 
In Virginia, Washington, Jefferson, and many of the other 
patriots were Churchmen, but in New York the tendency of 
the English Chureh was to check the rebellion against the 
Crown, and many of the 
ministers and leading men 
of the Church remained 
loyal and became tories. The 
Prayer Books contained 
prayers for the king and the 
royal family, which the pa- 
triots strongly objected to, 
and as the clergy were re- 
quired to use them, they soon 
found their position so un- 
pleasant that it was deemed 
desirable to close the church- 
es, and Christ Church re- 
mained without a rector for 
about eight years. When 
the Revolution had ended 
and the United States had 
become a nation, the Church 
resumed her work, which has 
continued to the present 
time. The original church 
building was rebuilt in 1833, and it was in that edifice that the 
congregation worshipped until the building of the present beau- 
tiful church in 1888. The site of the present church was for- 
merly the church burying ground. It consists of a square 
block, bounded by four streets, in one of the best parts of the 
city. The building is one of the largest churches in Pough- 
keepsie and has seating capacity for about eight hundred. 
Christ Church had been without a rector for about eight 
months, since the Rev. 8S. A. Weikert left it to assume the 
rectorate of St. Mark’s Church, Paterson, N. J. The Rev. 
Alexander Griswold Cummins, Jr., who had for several years 
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been the assistant at the Church of the Holy Trinity, New 
York, has just assumed the rectorate, taking the service for 
the first time on Dec. 2nd. Mr. Cummins is a native of Dela- 
ware and a graduate of Swarthmore College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and the General Theological Seminary. He was ordained 
to the diaconate in 1893 by Bishop Coleman and was made a 
priest in the following year. He traveled in the East for over 
a year, spending much time in the Holy Land, and studying 


CHRIST CHURCH, POUGHKEEPSIE,—INTERIOR. 


missionary methods in India. He went to Holy Trinity Church 
on his return. 

Archdeacon Evarts said the office of institution on the First 
Sunday in Advent, Christ Church being crowded in every part 
to welcome the new rector. The latter’s first sermon was a frank 
talk of ten minutes or more, delivered without notes, and bear- 
ing plainly upon conditions supposed to exist in the parish. He 
mentioned the differences in the Galatian parish, and St. Paul’s 
words to the communicants of the same. He reminded Christ 
Church parishioners that the responsibility for success was a 
dual one. 

“We must have a proper respect for things spiritual,’ he said. 
“We must not live in the past, nor permit our hearts to be centred 
there, but in the present and for the future.” Then he gave this 
striking illustration of his point: “A clever woman once went to 
see an equally clever theologian. She was troubled about herself, 
more troubled about her friends, and especially troubled about her 
church. The theologian said to her, ‘We are but pilgrims in this 
world, we try too much to be purists. Too many Christians expect 
perfection in the Chureh. We need ideals. It is one thing to have 
ideals, and try to make others live up to them. It is another thing 
to have ideals and try to help others attain to them.’ We are ex- 
pected to aid others in living up to the ideal of Christ.” 


Bishop Potter was the preacher in the evening, and he 
took for his theme, an odd one, the record and character of 
another Poughkeepsie rector, the Rev. Dr. R. F. Crary of the 
Tloly Comforter. He said he was glad the latter was not present 
to be embarrassed by his words concerning him, but mentioned 
the fires of faith which he had kindled and rekindled, pictur- 
ing the ideal ministry of a priest of the Church, and saying that 
Dr. Crary came wonderfully near in his judgment to that 
ideal; he turned to the new rector of Christ Church, and said 
he was not expected to imitate the ways of another, but to have 
his own individuality, telling him that his supreme duty in 
Poughkeepsie is to be to teach the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

“But the congregation must understand the duties of a rector. 
A lady called on me yesterday and tried to interest me in some work 
for the treatment of throat and lungs among a certain class of people. 
T asked her what might be done for the souls of these people, and 
suggested that that might be of considerably more consequence. She 
dropped the subject at once, saying that she readily saw that I was 
not friendly to her work. She simply wanted to make use of me in 
matters for which I am not ordained and for which I have no time. 
Now, my young friend,” (turning to the new rector), “don’t let them 
use you for private ends. You must have an individuality, which 
shall be subject to the work of your life and the teachings of Jesus 
Christ. ; 

“And you, my dear brethren, must remember this. These are 
always good words to speak on an occasion like this. Give the rector 
time to study, time to reflect, time to pray, and don’t get the idea 
that he belongs to you socially, or that he is here to further any- 
body’s private notions, ideas or affairs.” 


On Thursday evening last a parish reception was tendered 
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the new rector, and was very largely attended, not alone by 
parishioners, but by other ministers of the city and members of 
other religious bodies. 


THE ARCHDEACONRY. 


The annual meeting of the Archdeaconry of New York 
was held on December 4. There was a celebration of the Holy 
Communion at 10, in the Church of the Incarnation, the Bishop 
being the celebrant. Following it, in the chapel, the Bishop 
presiding, Archdeacon Tiffany gave his annual report. There 
were shown to be eight missions in the Bronx, all of them in 
pr omising condition. A new church is erecting for St. Steph- 
en’s, Woodlawn, and a site with a remodeled building has been 
purchased by the Advocate. Prowected missions may be started 
in four new localities. Acknowledgment was made to the 
Brotherhood Lay Helpers for assistance. A map of the Bronx 
was shown, and out of an animated discussion, several plans 
were evolved which may result in a larger advance in mission 
work than for several years. 


WOMAN'S AUXILIARY. 


The New York Branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary, held in 
St. Agnes’ Chapel, was one of the largest ever gathered in 
the Diocese. There was a celebration of the Holy Communion 
at 10:30, the Bishop of the Diocese being the celebrant, and 
Bishop eily of Haiti being in the chancel, besides the vicar 
and chapel clergy. The sermon was preached by the Bishop, 
and at its close he presented the new general officers of the 
Branch. These officers are: President, Mrs. M. E. Watson, 
Incarnation; Vice-President, Mrs. Francis Delafield, Grace; 
Secretary, Miss M. A. Tomes, Calvary; Assistant Secretary, 
Mrs. L. M. Ogden, St. Bartholomew’s; Treasurer, Mrs. F. Y. S. 
Crosby, Grace; and Treasurer for the United Offering, Mrs. R. 
H. Soule. 

Mr. John W. Wood, corresponding secretary, gave an in- 
forming address on Missions, taking a hopeful view, and recit- 
ing the history, status, and outlook of missions in many parts 
of the foreign field. At the close of his address some exercises 
not on the programme consisted of a visit to the crypt, where 
some informal five-minute talks were given by the Rev. W. B. 
Tunnell, the Rey. J. L. Rees of Shanghai, the Rev. G. B. Pratt 
from Porto Rico, and Bishop Leonard of Utah. After luncheon 
there was a general conference on missions. The Rey. Dr. 
Lloyd presided, and there were present, some of them speaking, 
the Rey. Drs. Huntington, Warren, Morgan, Lubeck, Schwab, 
Grosvenor, Peters, Grant, and Tiffany. During the meeting a 
constitution was adopted, the Branch having plodded along 25 
years without any. The topics discussed in the afternoon in- 
cluded How to Increase Numbers at Parish Meetings, How to 
Increase Interest at the Monthly Meetings, New Ideals and 
Methods, and What Do Our Rectors Think of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary ? 

BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW. 


One of the largest meetings the Local Assembly of, New 
York ever held was that of December 6, at the Pro-Cathedral. 
Archdeacon Tiffany presided, and the speakers were the Bishop 
of the Diocese, the Rev. Dr. Huntington, Mr. R. Fulton Cut- 
ting, and the Rev. R. L. Paddock. There were many beside 
Brotherhood men present. 

Bishop Potter said: 


“There is a barbaric life and a civic life. 
creature of impulse. But we who live in cities cannot be the crea- 
tures of impulse. Don’t you see the significance? It is this. You 
and I have passed the point where impulse can become a law, and 
have come to the point where the other man has rights which we are 
bound to respect. It is impossible for us to be unconcerned about 
what is going on around us, whether we are living in New York, San 
Francisco, or anywhere else. It is the service of the Gospel for us to 
help the other man to elevate himself, and so what New York has 
to fear to-day, is not the power of evil, but the power of indifference. 
The thing that disheartens me most is the note of despair in those 
who say that existing conditions in New York cannot be remedied. 
That is infidelity,no matter whether, the man who says it is a Christ- 
jan or not. That is the surrender and abjuration of faith in God.” 


The barbarian is the 


Dr. Huntington preached the necessity for not only the 
four cardinal virtues, but for the graces—faith, hope and char- 
ity. 

Mr. Fulton Cutting counselled patience when two can- 
didates for office were presented, neither of which could be 
wholly approved, and Mr. Paddock attributed many condi- 
tions obtaining on the East Side to the lack of places for 
children to play. He appealed for Brotherhood men to come to 
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Stanton Street to live, and so do settlement work. Archdeacom 

Tiffany, in concluding, said he had not intended to make an 

appeal, but since one had been made, he wanted to add that more 

Brotherhood Lay Helpers are needed in Church extension work- 
NOTES. 

At Holy Cross Church, Kingston (the Rev. Chas. Mercer 
Hall, rector), a mission has been going on successfully for the 
last three weeks. The missioners and others taking part in it. 
are Bishop Weller, the new Coadjutor of Fond du Lae, the Rev- 
J. 8S. Huntington, and the Rey. G. L. Wallis. 

Mrs. Brown, the widow of the late rector of St. Thomas’, 
New York, will go abroad to live, her daughter being married 
to an officer in the British army. The library of the late Dr. 
Brown has been presented by a member of St. Thomas’ parish to 
an educational institution, Mrs. Brown not wanting to take it: 
abroad and having been paid $5,000 by this parishioner for it. 
The preachers at St. Thomas’ until the first Sunday in March 
will be: Dec. 16, the Rev. Dr. Huntington of Grace; 23, the 
Rey. Dr. C. H. Babcock of Providence; 30, and_the three first 
Sundays of January, Bishop Dudley. of Kentucky; 27, Bishop 
Doane of Albany; the Sundays in February, Bishop Potter of 
New York; and March 3, Bishop McVickar of Rhode Island. 
The services will be taken by the under clergy of the parish. . 

A parishioner of Grace Church has presented to the Rey. 
Dr. Huntington a sun dial and it has been set up in front of the: 
rectory door. The dial rests on a base about three feet in 
height, which is made from two stone pinnacles of the church, as 
it was originally built, half a century ago, the gray stone being 
darkened with age and exposure to the elements. 

The disk itself, which is of polished brass, is about twelve- 
inches in diameter, with the figures denoting the hours and the 
gnomon astronomically placed in order to throw the shadow east: 
by the sun upon its face, thus revealing to the traveler the time 
of day. In addition to the usual figures, which astronomers 
of ancient times placed on sun dials, this new one in the yard 
of Grace rectory bears the following Latin inscription: 


Lux mihi gratia, 
Gratia tibi lux. 


Siste, viator, 
Gratias age. 


These words when translated mean: “Light is for me grace, 
grace is for thee light. Pause, passerby, and offer thanks.” 
The author of the inscription, it will be seen, made a play on 
the word “Gratia” or “Grace,” the name of the church itself. 


DIOCESE OF SPRINGFIELD—TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL 
SYNOD. 

HE 23d Annual Synod of the Diocese met in St. Paul’s Pro- 
Cathedral, Springfield, Ill., on Tuesday, Dec. 4th. There was a 
celebration of the Holy Communion at 7 a. m., at which quite a 

large number of the clergy and lay delegates were present. The open- 
ing service of the Synod was a High Celebration of the Holy Euchar- 
ist at 10 o’clock, at which the Bishop was the celebrant, assisted by 


Archdeacon Frederick W. Taylor of Springfield as epistoler, and 
Archdeacon H. M. Chittenden of Alton as gospeller. The Rev. J. 
Chanler White of East St. Louis was the Bishop’s chaplain. The 


sermon was preached by the Rey. Edward Seymour of Christ Church, 
Carlyle. 

After the service the Synod was organized by the re-election of 
the Rey. C. J. Shutt as Secretary, and Mr. J. J. Cossitt as Treasurer. 
The Rey. C. J. Shutt is on the point of being transferred to the Dio- 
cese of Iowa, and by resolution of the Synod he was elected to serve 
during the present Synod, and the appointment of his successor was 
committed to the Bishop.. There was not as full an attendance of the 
clergy as usual, owing to recent deaths and to present illnesses. A 
cloud seemed to rest upon the Synod owing to the recent death of the 
Rey. Dr. D. W. Dresser, senior presbyter of the Diocese, and Presi- 
dent of the Standing Committee, and to the critical illness of Bishop 
Hale. The first act “of the Synod was to send a telegram of sympathy 
and condolence to Bishop Hale, to which ‘Archdeacon DeRosset of 
Cairo replied as follows: “Bishop Hale sends the Synod his love ang 
blessing. He rested fairly well, but is very weak.” 

ii the afternoon, after the appointment of the regular commit: 
tees, the Treasurer a the Diocese, and the Treasurer of the Diocesan 
Board of Missions, made their respective reports, both showing that 
all the obligations for the past year had been met. The Synod then 
went into committee of the whole on the subject of diocesan missions, 
and pledges aggregating about $1,200 for the work of the coming 
year were made, this amount including $175.50 from the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. a 

A letter was read from Mrs. Caroline Dresser, widow of the late 
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Dr. Dresser, notifying the Synod. that her late husband had left to 
the Diocese a complete set of the journals of the Convention of the 
old Diocese of Illinois, and of the Synod of the Diocese of Springfield. 
A yote of thanks was tenderd for this donation, and an appropriation 
was made to have these documents bound for the diocesan library. 
The Ven. F. W. Taylor, D.D., then offered appropriate resolutions in 
memory of the late Dr. Dresser, which were adopted by a rising vote. 

The newly organized missions of St. Bartholomew’s, Granite 
City; Trinity, Metropolis; and ‘St. Alban’s, Murphysboro; were ad- 
mitted into union with the Synod. 


In the evening a well-attended missionary meeting was held in. 


Christ Church, at which addresses were delivered by the Rev. Messrs. 
L. B. Richards, J. G. Wright, J. Chanler White, Johannes Rockstroh, 
and Major Bluford Wilson. The Rev. Mr. White astonished the con- 
gregation by his account of the rapid growth of East St. Louis and 
Granite City. The Church has a splendid opportunity in these 
places, and the Bishop can hardly find the funds to sustain work in 
them until they become self-sustaining. | 

The Woman’s Auxiliary held an interesting meeting in the after- 
noon at St. Agatha’s School. Excellent reports were received from 
the several parochial branches. Mrs. Chas. EK. Hay presided in the 
absence of Mrs. Seymour, who is convalescing from a severe illness. 
Mrs. Seymour was elected Honorary President of the Diocesan W. A., 
and Mrs. Isabella Laning Candee of Cairo, President. Miss Maud 
Whitley of Springfield was elected Secretary, Mrs. Alexander Allen, 
Honorary Secretary, and Mrs. John E. Hayner of Alton, Treasurer. 
Mrs. F. D. Miller of Elkhart, Secretary of the Jun. Aux., and Mrs. 
M. F. Gilbert of Cairo, Secretary of the Babies’ Branch. 

On Wednesday, the 5th, the Synod resumed its session at 10 
o'clock. After routine business the Bishop delivered his annual ad- 
dress. He first dealt with the fact that the Church meets the perma- 
neut characteristics and wants of human nature, and that those who 
yaunt a new religion and a new Chureh to supply the conditions and 
needs of a new century are in manifest error. The principal portion 
of his address was concerned with the action of the General Board of 
Managers in cutting off one-fifth of the missionary appropriation to 
organized Dioceses. The Bishop dealt with this subject in very de- 
cided terms. ‘The loss is a severe one to this poor Diocese. 

The elections resulted as follows: Standing Committee— 
Olerical, Frederick W. Taylor, D.D.,. Johannes Rockstroh, J. G. 
Wright; Lay, Chas. E. Hay, Wm. J. Allen, Bluford Wilson. Ven. Dr. 
Taylor is President, and the Rey. J. Rockstroh of Danville, is Secre- 
tary, of the Standing Committee. Deputies to the General Conven- 
tion: Clerical, Frederick W. Taylor, D.D., F. A. DeRosset, Alex. 
Allen, J. G. Wright; Lay, M. F. Gilbert, C. E. Hay, Wm. J. Allen, 
BJuford Wilson. 

‘he same persons who served last year were elected as Trustees 
of the Diocese, and as members of the diocesan Board of Missions. 

The following were elected Delegates to the Provincial Synod: 
Clerical, Frederick W. Taylor, D.D., Johannes Rockstroh, Wemyss 
Smith, J. C. White, Alex. Allen; Lay, J. H. Simmons, H. 8. Candee, 
M. F. Gilbert, L. Burrows, A. D. Brackett. 

Steps were taken to observe in a proper manner the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Bishop’s consecration, which will occur on the 
Feast of St. Barnabas, June 11th, 1903. A committee, consisting of 
the three Archdeacons and two laymen from each archdeaconry, with 
the Ven. Archdeacon Taylor as Chairman, was appointed to take the 
necessary steps in this matter. 

After prayers and the Blessing given by the Bishop, the Synod 
adjourned sine die. 


BISHOP WHIPPLE AMONG THE INDIANS. 


Hi T this time when the hearts of all mission lovers and work- 
ers are building with tears and, alas, in some cases the 
half uttered cry is going up, “Are missions worth all the self- 
sacrifice and heart’s blood that are being poured out for them?” 
it may be a sun-ray in the clouded sky to hear of a scene which 
took place last month at the White Earth and Leech Lake 
reservations on the occasion of a visit from Bishop Whipple. 
For many months the Chippewa Indians had been begging the 
Bishop to visit them, for although by reason of the creation of 
the missionary jurisdiction of Duluth and the geographical posi- 
tion of the reservation, these Indians have not been in the Bish- 
op’s Diocese for several years, their habit of carrying their 
troubles to their Bishop of forty years with the certainty of 
being helped spiritually and temporally, remains unchanged. 

The money for the hospital at White Earth, the rendezvous 
of the Indians, was given by Mrs. Elizabeth Watkinson of Hart- 
ford, Conn., a sister of Judge Huntington, of the Court of 
Claims at Washington, to Bishop Whipple, on the condition 
that it should be called the Bishop Whipple hospital. _ 

The first day of the Bishop’s arrival at the reservation was 
occupied by visits from the Indians—old and young—who came 
from every direction, some of them coming several hundreds of 
miles. The following day was Sunday, and the Bishop held two 
services at the pretty stone church of St. Columba, which ‘is 
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picturesquely situated. on a knoll amid. groups of trees. ‘The 
sermon produced a deep impression upon the Indians, who later 
in the evening held a service by themselves, at which all the In-: 
dian clergymen were 
present. One by one 
they stood up and 
told how the Bish- 
op’s words had af- 
fected them, that 
they felt that while 
their hearts were 
tender and full of 
his counsel they 
should pray the 
Great Spirit to keep 
them tender after 
the Bishop went 
away, that they 
might go on and do 
all those things 
which the © Great 
Spirit’s children 
might do and of 
which their hearts 
were whispering. 
The Indians said 
that.1t was “a won- 
derful meeting.” 

But a day never 
to be forgotten be- 
gan on Monday morning, when, long before sunrise, the 
Indian men were busy at work putting up the long tables 
under the trees for the feast which the Indian women were 
to give the Bishop and his wife. From every direction, 
by wagon or on foot, came the Indians, laden with bas- 
kets of provisions—even the poorest among them bring- 
ing some sort of a love offering—fruit, vegetables, or game. 
Hundreds of men, women, and children, gathered beneath the 
trees, and by 1 o’clock the long tables would have done credit 
to any banquet hall. The linen was as white as snow, jars of 
wild flowers added beauty, and lest the white sisters, who, with 
their grandmothers, have been preparing banquets for many 
centuries, be vain-glorious: over the result of their efforts, let 
them for a moment gaze at the feast prepared solely by Indian 
women, for truly the table groaned under the weight of good 
things. There were fish broiled to a state of perfection, duck, 
chicken, and game browned to just the right shade of brown, 
wild rice (the gift of the Great Spirit), salads*‘which would have 
tempted any epicure, jellies made from wild fruits, venison, 
wild berries, pies, cakes, and various other dainties. Those who 
could not be seated at the tables grouped themselves under the 
trees, and then all stood while the Bishop asked a blessing. 
The Bishop and his wife sat at the head of the tables, with 
Enmegahbowh (whom the Bishop ordained to the priesthood in 
1867), and Minnegeshik, the head chief of the Rabbit Lake In- 
dians, in the places of honor. Minnegeshik is a noble figure, 
over six feet four inches in height, and at seventy is as straight 
us anarrow. He is‘one of the three Indians to whom the Bishop 
has sent his coats for many years. After the feast he said to 
the Bishop: “Kechimuckadaiconai, you see how well I have kept 
coat. I wear it only on great days. I shall be buried in it, and 
when the angels who stand at the Great Spirit’s home see me 
coming, they will look at my coat (pointing to the braid and 
buttons which distinguish a Bishop’s coat), and they will say: 
‘Oh, he is all right; he can go'in. He belong to Kechimucka- 
daiconai (the great white robed priest).” 

When the feast was finished the men sat in large circles 
around the Bishop, and the smoking and speechmaking began. 
One by one the chiefs and head men came forward and shook 
the Bishop’s hand, after, their fashion in council, and in impas- 
sioned tones told of the good which they had received from the 
Bishop’s visit. They recalled the early days when the Bishop 
first came among them, when sin and sorrow were everywhere; 
they told of his love and patience, of how he never grew discour- 
aged, but worked with them and for them until he made the trail 
to the Great Spirit’s home, plain to them; of how he had pleaded 
for them at Washington; of how he gaye them the first herds of 
cattle that were ever on the reservation, of the years that he had 
eared for them in sickness and in trouble. They said that their 
hearts were so full that they could not put their thoughts into 
words. Again, with the dignity of an old Roman, a chief arose 
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and addressed himself particularly to the young men, begging 
them to hold every word which the Bishop had ‘said, in their 
hearts, and to live as he had marked out; to give up the fire 
water, to farm their own lands, to show by their lives what the 
gratitude of an Indian meant. And then he added, “The name 
of our great Bishop is printed on our hearts and will be handed 
down to our children’s children as long as there are Indians.” 

Each speech ended with “I have done,” and when the last 
had finished, the Bishop arose, and with tones which rang in 
all the love and pleading, counsel and admonition of other days, 
he told them in what way they must show that they were chil- 
dren of the Great Spirit and in what way they must show that 
they were children of the great nation. His words were received 
with a loud Ho! Ho! Ho! 

Then the Indians asked if they might sing some of the 
Bishop’s favorite hymns. This was the climax to a great day. 
Through the spreading forest trees, straight up to the cloudless 
blue sky, pealed the familiar hymns in the beautiful Chippewa 
tongue, “Rock of Ages,” “Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” “Nearer, 
My God, to Thee,” and last their favorite, “Holy Night, O Holy 
Night.” 

The soft refrain faded away and the Bishop, standing in 
the golden light of the setting sun, pronounced the benediction, 
which seemed to pour the very Spirit of God upon the kneeling 
figures. 


The late Archbishop (Benson) of Canteroury 
The Bishop of Lincoln, The Bishop of Argyle and the Isles. 


BISHOPS IN COPE AND MITRE. 
(See Hditorial). 


A SONG OF SIXTY. 


Read at the Celebration of Founder's Day, 
St. Mary’s School, Knoxville, Ill., Dee. 5th, 
1900. 


Tun nineteenth century waxes old, 

The twentieth knocketh at the door, 
While Time in passing brings to me 

The blessing of my full three-score. 


The world by~ centuries counts its age 
From A. D. to the show Parisian, 
While I by sixties reckon mine 
From birth hour to this scene Blysian. 


Ten little groups of flying years 
Across my memory move to-night,— 
Years that will nevermore return, 
Each one more rapid in its flight. 
kk * & * 
A little boy of six, I see, 
Who did not ‘creep like snail to school,” 


Who never on the dunce-block sat, 
Nor wore the cap that marks the fool. 
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His mother taught him how to sew, 

And knit with knitting needles four ; 
To read his Bible, say his prayers, 

And quietly to close the door. 


He cherished secretly a doll, 
And dressed it like a sailor boy; 
Few were his toys,—a little box 
Of colors was his chiefest joy. 
* * bo * 
Twice six is twelve,—the boy has grown. 
A stripling, tall and straight and slim ; 
He studies Latin, tries to smoke, 
Has learned to skate and dance and swim. 


Wher he is frolicsome in school 

And teacher seats him with the girls, 
Resigned to fate and penitent 

He slyly pulls their pretty curls. 


He loves to read of stormy seas, 
Of wars where bloody deeds are done; 
His great ambition is to wield 
A hatchet, scalping knife, and gun. 
* * * * * 


Another six, the third, has passed, 
With everlasting issues fraught ; 
From boy to man the course is run,— 
From fancy wild to serious. thought. 


On classic lore, in fields of art, 
Imagination fondly feeds; 

The pulse of life beats strong and fast, 
Ambition spurs to noble deeds. 


Grand ideals beckon; Heaven’s high law 
Of work and duty is embraced; 
Yet ’mid the stress and strain of life 
Love’s gentle undertone is traced. 
* * * * * 


Another period,—twenty-four ! 
What changes now we look upon,— 
From East to West, from North to South; 
The happy years at Galveston ; 


The life at Knox; the dreadful war 
That separated comrades dear; 
The school of boys on Hudson’s shores, 
The opening of life’s career ; 


A wife to share the joy and care,— 
The choicest gift that God e’er gave; 
Their first great sorrow, hand in hand, 
In tears beside a little grave. 
* * * * * 
Thirty! The scene is changed again,— 
No more to change, the die is cast; 
Confronting life’s God-given work 
The priest and teacher stands at last. 


Here in this garden of the West, 

While April showers went smiling by, 
St. Mary’s banner was unfurled, 

St. Mary’s cross was lifted high. 


Nor ever doubt was entertained, 
Nor fear of failure stayed the hand; 
Love wrought with faith, and hope held high 
The promise that the work should stand. 
* * * * * 
The six is squared! St, Mary’s grows 
In strength. and beauty, breadth and height; 
And first of all her helpful friends 
JAMES KNOX should honored be to-night. 


Miss Hitchcock in the forties stood, 

Fair, but no fairy, strong but kind; 
And with Miss Francis, founders both, 

Gave priceless gifts of heart and mind. 


This period had its romance, too, 

(The oft-told tale that ne’er grows old), 
When Dr. Rudd came on the scene 

With wit and wisdom manifold. 

* * * * * 

The six is multiplied by seven, 

The age when man is at his best; 
Crowned with success St. Mary’s stands 

The grandest Church School of the West, 


Tiow weak the hold of human hands 

On all the treasures they have wrought! 
The toil and sacrifice of years 

In one brief hour to dust is brought. 


That winter night, we saw our home 
By fiery billows torn and _ tossed, 
Yet in the darkness we could say, 
The Lord be praised, no life is lost! 
* * * \# * 


The story of succeeding years,— 

How Phoenix rose on stronger wing, 
How new St. Mary’s far outshone 

The old,—you know, I need not sing. 
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Wight sixes,—nine, are quickly passed 
As I am rhyming this review, 

While every year St. Mary’s dear 
Grows statelier, fairer, ever new. 


x *# * Fe * 
for all who here with» me have toiled 
My heart gives thanks this Founders’ Day ; 
And there are two, of whom my Muse 
Though halting yet would haye her say. 


One holds, with generous loving heart, 
The heart of every girl in school; 
Kind counsellor, adept and wise 
To guide and cheer, to teach and rule. 


The other, first true love of youth : 
And comfort of my coming age, 

The story of her work if told 
Would be St. Mary’s brightest page. 


We meet the years with even step, 

Ten sixes now.we count together ; 
Ten tens be hers, a “golden age,” 

With balmiest California weather. 

fA VEEP Re 

And now, dear girls and comrades dear, 

My Pegasus his race® “has run; 
All hail the sixtixes! Thank you all! 

God bless St. Mary’s,—I am done! 

C. W. LErFINGWELL. 
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rr the opinions expressed, but yet reserves the right to exercise discretion as to what. 


letters shall be published. 
A SIMPLE TALE OF URGENT NEED. 


To the Editor of The Living Church: 


SLIGHT error somehow slipped into my communication 
concerning “Urgent Needs in Texas,” which you kindly 
published in last week’s issue. The Rey. Chas. P. Dorset is not 
in Llano, as therein stated, but in Laporte. This is a trivial 
matter, but I want, with your permission, to use it as a pretext 
for telling Dr. Dorset’s many friends in the North how it 
happens that he is now in Laporte, for thereby hangs a tale. 
As may be known, Dr. Dorset committed himself some 
three years ago to the task of building up for the Diocese of 
Texas a Church school for boys. He established his school, the 
Texas Military Institute, at Llano. After many trials, which 
need not be here recounted, he had begun to reap some promis- 
ing fruits from his patient labors. 
struck his school building, tearing off the roof and so impairing 
its walls that it was necessary to seek a new home for the school. 
It was decided to moye from the mountains to the sea-shore. 
North Galveston was selected as a point offering many fayorable 
conditions for a boys’ school, and the move was made. The 
school was advertised to open on the 11th of September. On 
the night of the 8th the hurricane came, and with it the flood. 
The home of the Texas Military Institute was again unroofed 
and so wrecked and flooded as to be rendered uninhabitable. 
The school furnishings removed from the wreck by the cyclone 
at Llano were pretty much all destroyed by the hurricane and 
deluge at North Galveston. Then, to the amazement of his 
friends, and contrary to their adyice against attempting the 
impossible, Dr. Dorset persisted in seeking another home for 
his school. To all their dissuasive arguments, his quiet answer 
“T cannot abandon the school, for among my boys there 
are eight orphans, and I must care for them.” And. he has. 
His two teachers and matrons stood by him; and he has some- 
how managed to house his school in a commodious building on 
a high bluff overlooking’ San Jacinto bay, on the outskirts of 
Laporte. At present the household of the Texas Military Insti- 
tute numbers only 23, all told; but there is good prospect of 
a considerable increase on January Ist. 
Such is the simple story, and it needs no special pointing. 
If any of Dr. Dorset’s many friends should make special in- 
quiry (which it is hoped they will ‘do immediately) as to his 
present urgent. wants, ‘they would’ learn that he is in need of 
pretty much eyerything that. is necessary to the com ylete and 
comfortable furnishing of 20 boys’ rooms; also everyt! ing that 
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enters into the equipment of a boys’ library and reading room, 
a supply of table crockery, napery, and glassware sufficient for 
a family of 25; also 12 or more suits of winter clothing, under- 
wear; and shoes, for boys, aged from seven to sixteen years; and, 
last of all, they would discover that Dr. Dorset lost pretty much - 
all of his own wearing apparel, including his ecclesiastical vest- 
ments, in the flood. And let me say that while this statement 
is made without the knowledge of Dr. Dorset, it is made with’ a 
sufficient knowledge of the facts; and with the knowledge too, 
that unless the statement is made by another, it will remain 
unmade, even to the end. But Dr. Dorset is a man of prayer, 
and it is hoped that he will condone this statement through 
your columns to the Church (especially of Chicago and the 
Northwest where the labors of his best years haye been) as 
in itself a prayer, and a faithful one, that a well tried veteran 
in the field of hardship may speedily receive that aid which will 
help him to save and nourish into strength this worthy child 
of his ripening age, the Texas Military Institute. The Rey. 
Chas. P. Dorset’s address is Laporte, Texas. ; 
Yours faithfully, Henry D. Avas. 


“MITER DONE WORSE.” 
To the Hdvtor of The Inving Church: 


O, all ye Bishops of the American Church, who have worn 
mitres on your rings, slippers, stoles, seals, rochets, carpet- -bags, 
and. letter-heads, step up, and be counted! 

QO, all ye Bishops of the American Church, who haye worn 
copes and mitres on your visits to England, laying your “‘mag- 
pies” aside, stand up, and be counted! ; 

Gno. R. AnpmRson. 


A MISTAKE CONFESSED, 
To the Hditor of The Living Church: 
Ws: years ago, when the present Diocese of Fond du Lae 


was a portion of the Diocese of Wisconsin, a reetor of a 
certain parish church in the northern portion, had erected a 
Credence Table in the chancel of the church. One of his parish- 
ioners, who was poor and unlearned, and an Englishman by 
birth, was greatly incensed at what he considered an innovation 
and the opening wedge of Ritualism. He absented himself 
from chureh! and made himself so obnoxious, that the rector re- 
ported the case to the Bishop of the Diocese. It was just at 
the beginning of dear Bishop Welles’ administration, and was his 
first call to settle a dispute. He called the old man to him, and 
showed him the Prayer Baok, explained to him the meaning of 
Credence, and showed him also, the use to which the little 
black-walnut shelf was to be put. The good, honest old man 
that he was, saw his error, and repented. 

Several years passed by, and the Diocese of Fond du Lac 
was set.of from Wisconsin. The Cathedral of Fond du Lae 
was burned. Bishop Brown succeeded in raising the walls and 
providing the bare necessities of what is now the beautiful 
Cathedral of the Diocese. He caused to be printed i in his dioce- 

san paper a list of the furnishings that would be required, ask- 
ing individuals te present one or more as they could. 

The first applicant to offer a gift, was the “poor and honest” 
old Englishman, who journeyed to Fond du Lae to make his 
offering in person. He called on Bishop Brown and told him 
that he wanted to furnish the Credence. The Bishop, | who 


‘knew nothing of the former incident, cordially consented to 


have it marked off from the list, as provided for. 
man lingered. Finally he said: 


But the old 
“Bishop, you may wonder 


“Why. T selected from the long list printed, the Credence as my 


gift. I will tell you the reason. A few years ago, my rector . 
placed a yery modest one in the parish church in C= I was 
very angry, and made a great deal of trouble: Bishop Welles 
came and eat it all to me, and I was satisfied. Now,” 
and here is the humble confession, iF made such an ass of my- 
self at that time, that I want to atone so far as I am able to, 
and for that reason wish to place the Credence in the Cathedral.” 
That was an honest'man, who had jumped to false conelu- 
sions about an ecclesiastical matter, and then was anxious to 
make reparation for his mistake. The criticisms that have 
been made of the Fond du Lac matter are of a like nature. Is 


‘there sufficient manliness in the critics to confess? : 


Wa. G. SMITH. 
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INJUSTICE TO RURAL DIOCESES. . 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


SHOULD lke by your courtesy to say a few words in sup- 


port of the statement from the venerable Bishop of Spring- 
field in the columns of one of your contemporaries—not that 
the good Bishop’s words need any confirmation, but simply that 
a pint of figures is more convincing than a bushel of general 
statement. Besides which I doubt if any even of our “rural” 
Bishops, realizes how great is the drift toward the “metropol- 
itan” Dioceses, or how much precisely the latter owe to the 
former. I may say in passing that the Diocese of Springfield 
with its one city of 40,000, is not the most “rural” of our Dio- 
eeses. Here is one which has no city of one-fourth that popu- 
lation, and which has only three parishes paying the “thousand 
dollars and a house”’—those three being, naturally, looked upon 
by the rest of the Diocese as are the parishes of St. James’, 
Grace, and Trinity in Chicago. 

Now this Diocese of Easton, with its three “thousand dollar 
parishes,” and its long list of missionaries, Diocesan and Domes- 
tic, whose salaries average less than $700, is one which has been 
least talked about in the discussion about missionary reduction. 
It submitted without a protest to its reduction—expressing only 
a vague hope that the threat would not be carried out. 

To the wealthy New York Churchman it doubtless seems 
only fair that this Diocese, with its almost stationary number 
of communicants, and its absolute hopelessness so far as in- 
crease is concerned, should be deprived of its appropriation. 
What use to spend money where there is no growth and no hope 
of growth? Nay, where there is in many places decrease? The 
ground taken by the Bishop of Springfield is the only answer. 
This Diocese, more perhaps than any other, is a feeder for the 
cities. Surrounded by large cities at two or three hours’ dis- 
tance, our youths migrate thither as soon as they leave school, 
our maidens marry and move to the city, whole families leave 
their farms and their country homes for the prospect of life 
where conditions are less severe and exacting. 

Now for the figures. I shall not give a long list, but only 
one example—it is an example and not an exception. From a 
certain parish which contains within its boundaries say nine 
hundred souls (white and black, Church and sect, all included), 
in the past three years the Church has lost eight families—about 
thirty souls, of whom seventeen were communicants. This is 
the loss by removals only, and does not include the deaths. 
These removals were without exception to the cities of New 
York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Wilmington, Baltimore, and 
Richmond, with a few to the West. 

Now it is the priests who are thus acting as curates to the 
city churches, those who thus furnishing the large part of their 
inerease, those who are training Sunday School children, con- 
firmees, and communicants for their city brethren—these are 
they whom it is proposed to still further impoverish. Nay, T 
may go further and say that these priests are they who are es- 
teemed by many of their city brethren as the “failures” of the 
ministry, those who. are shelved because of incompetency, and 
who, when they appear in the city offices of the wealthy laity, are 
“turned down” as “only poor missionaries begging.” 

We would like to ask our city brethren, whose congregations 
like their salaries are ten and twenty times the size of ours, Do 
you know what it is to work and work, teaching, preaching, vis- 
iting, choir-training, sextonizing perhaps, and face only a deficit 
in your parochial report—to see no growth, nay year by year to 
see only a diminishing number in your pews and at your altar? 
Such a state of things would stigmatize a city priest as a fail- 
ure; is it fair to hold that it so marks a rural priest? Must he 
suffer for it, and be told that as he cannot build up the church 
in his own parish he must suffer a “dockage” to his stipend ? 

Such is the situation in probably the most “rural” of all 
our Dioceses. And yet we are not complaining, but are merely 
urging our people who already give more in proportion to their 
means than do those of any city church, to squeeze out yet a 
little more to make up for the amount which the rich city 
Churehmen have withdrawn from us—those to whose parishes 
we have sent the flowers of our own raising—our young men 
and maidens—those whom we have baptized, taught, brought to 
the Bishop, and given them first communion. 


: We are thankful (I speak not for myself, for I am not one 
of those personally affected by the recent reduction), that the 
- {mpoverishing course has been stopped. But the hurt done by 
the first reduction is likely to be long felt and many a parsonage 
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will be colder this winter and many a table have less “fresh 


‘discussion of 
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meat,” and, but for the noble work of the Woman’s Auxiliary, 
many a poor priest and his family less warmly clad, because 


-of that action last spring. 


Let our city brethren and our “Managers” change their 
point of view entirely, and instead of considering the rural 
Dioceses as burdens on their treasury, consider them as their 
own nurseries—their own greenhouses—where the plants are 
started which are to bloom and bear fruit in the city churches. 
And let them remember that if the nursery is neglected and 
suffered to die out because nothing comes to maturity therein, 
that the city churches themselves will be the sufferers. 

Holy Trinity Rectory, Samury J, Frencn. 

Greensboro, Md., Dec. 6, 1900. ae 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE, 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


N your remarks concerning the recent Church Congress, you 

refer to the rule which restricts such Congresses to the con- 
sideration of internal rather than external questions, and to the 
“live” questions that may be agitating the 
Church; and you classified the subject of Christian Science as 
an external question and consequently inappropriate. 

Why is this not a “live” question, an internal question, and 
important to the welfare of the Church when, as Dr. Huntington 
said, “large numbers of our fellow Christians are under a delu- 
sion, or what we conceive to be a delusion, with respect to points 
central to the faith and cardinal to the great gates of righteous- 
ness?’ When many ministers have been heard to say, “unfor- 
tunately, some of my best people have taken up with this fad” ? 


~When, as Mr. Seward said, “the psychology of Christian Science 


is gradually bringing into its ranks a great company of thought- 
ful people who have been repelled from the churches by the 
unphilosophical methods of scholastic thought?” And when, 
finally, as Dr. Huntington said, “if the Church of. Christ, 
Catholic, had done its duty, the Church of Christ, Scientist, had 
not been”? Haye Church Congresses no purpose beyond dis- 
cussing the theological opinions and beliefs of its representative 
men ? 

In criticising the theological and religious side of Christian 
Science, Dr. Huntington derives considerable amusement from 
the fact that the pastor of the First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
is the Bible and Science and Health by Mary Baker G. Eddy. 
It seems to him absurd that an impersonal book should be made 
to do the work of a personal minister; and at the close he ex- 
horts his fellow ministers to supply, in their preaching, that 
missing element in Christian Science,—the Person. He claims 
that love to God implies something of humanness in our concep- 
tion of Deity, and that we can love only that which is personal, 
be it man or God. This demand for personality is characteris- 
tic of our human sense of what would afford happiness and satis- 
faction, but falls far short of the demand of our spiritual sense; 
and it is just these material cravings that prevent a sufficient 
detachment from material interpretations to grasp the. deep 
spiritual sense of God. 

The everlasting I Am is not bounded or compressed within 
the narrow limits of physical humanity, nor can He be under- 
stood aright through mortal concepts. Moreover, the precise 
form of God must be of small importance when compared with 
the sublime question, What is infinite Mind, or divine Love? 
“Our Father, Mother God” is the Christian Scientist’s name for 
Spirit, Principle, First Cause; and this name indicates the ten- 
der relationship of the Creator to His spiritual creation. . “No 
man hath seen God at any time,” and yet He is not far from any 
one of us. No form is adequate to represent infinite Love and 
Wisdom. . Let us then beware of a finite and material sense of 


God, which leads to formalism and narrowness, and freezes the 


heart of Christianity. Francis G. UNDERWoop. 


{Christian Science is indeed a ‘“‘live” question, but it is not an “internal” 
question to the Protestant Episcopal Church, by which term we meant that it 
is not a question in which loyal Churchmen are arrayed on opposite sides. Our 
point was that it was unfair to Christian Science to stand up one man as its 


‘representative, and then introduce speaker after speaker to knock him down, 


without giving avowed representatives of Christian Science the right to reply; 
the rules of the Congress permitting only communicants of this Church to 
speak. With regard to our correspondent?’ s last paragraph, we must say that 
the expression “Our Father, Mother God” is not the word of ‘infinite Mind or 
divine Love,” but of an exceedingly finite individual, who has taken upon her- 
sélf to revise the language which the Son of God thought good to use. Itis 
clear that either He who said, “When ye pray, say Our Father who art in 
heayen,” or she who has substituted a new form of words as an improvement, is 
mistaken, But the subject cannot be pursued it these columns.—Epiror bh, C.] 
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: | Helps on the Sunday School Lessons 


JOINT DIOCESAN SERIES. 


SuBsEcT,—The words of the Lord Jesus as found in the Gospels of 
St. Matthew and St. John. 


By the Rev. Epw. WM. WOTHINGTON, Rector of Grace Church, Cleveland. 
Q®DOOQOOOOGGHOOOOOOOOOO®OOOOOOOOOOOOOHOOOOOOOOOS 
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GOOQDOOOQOOOO: 


THE LORD JESUS TEACHES THE NECESSITY OF THE 
NEW. BIRTH. 


FOR THE FOURTH SUNDAY IN 
Catechism: Q.5. Text: St. John iii. 3. ScriptureLesson: St. John iii. 1-17. 


(UE ARE still studying the events connected with the first 
Passover of our Lord’s ministry. At the close of the pre- 
St. John declares that “Jesus did not commit 
Himself unto them” (the people) “because He knew all men, 
and knew what was in man” (ch. ii. 24, 25). The Evangelist 
now proceeds to illustrate, with the case of Nicodemus, of whom 
our Lord made an exception, in that to him He did freely com- 
mit Himself; while the incident also affords an example of 
Christ’s wonderful knowledge of the heart and the thoughts of 
men. 

Nicopemus. Of Nicodemus we know, that he was a Phari- 
see (verse 1; vii._50); that he was “a ruler of the Jews” (verse 
1), presumably a member of the Sanhedrim; and that he was 
“a master of Israel” (v. 10), that is, a scribe or teacher of the 
Law. St. John alone mentions Nicodemus. He is spoken of 
three times in this Gospel, and each occasion reveals his timidity 
of character. He “came to Jesus by night” (v. 2), fearing the 
criticism and scorn of his brother Pharisees. Later (vii. 50), 
he defended Jesus, without expressing either personal interest 
or outspoken faith in Him. And still later, “even when the 
power of Christ’s love, manifested on the cross, had made the 
most timid disciples bold, Nicodemus came forward with his 
gifts of affection, only after the example had been set by another 
and Joseph of Arimathza had obtained the body from Pilate” 
(xix. 39). Such was Nicodemus; and yet we can readily believe 
the tradition, that, after his faith had been confirmed, and his 
timidity dispelled, by the Resurrection, he became a professed 
follower and a stedfast disciple of Christ. 

Tue Inverview. Nicodemus, impressed by the miracles 
which Jesus had wrought (verse 2; i. 23), came to Him by 
night. It is supposed that St. John, though a Galilean, had a 
home in Jerusalem (ch. xix. 27); there, perhaps, this interview 
took place; and, if so, he who records the scene would probably 
have been an eye-witness. 

The limited extent of this Pharisee’s faith in Christ is indi- 
eated by his cautious words: “Thou art a teacher come from 


ADVENT. 


ceding chapter, 


God” (v. 2). .This was not in any sense an acknowledgment that 


Jesus was the promised Messiah. Nicodemus was convinced 
only that He was a prophet. He had beheld the signs; he had 
heard His proclamation of the Kingdom, and came to enquire 
concerning it, asking no doubt its mode of entrance. 

Thus questioned, our Lord made answer with immediate 
announcement of the necessity of the New Birth: “Except a 
man be born again, he cannot see the Kingdom of God” (vy. 3). 
Nicodemus either did not comprehend Christ’s answer, or else 
sought to set it aside, by clinging only to the thought of natural 
birth. “He knew but one birth, the birth of the body.” 

Jesus now repeats and enlarges. He has insisted upon the 
fact, He now reveals the nature, of the New Birth: “of water 
and of the Spirit” (v. 5), the one implying an outward rite, and 
the other an internal operation. By natural birth we become 
sons of men; by spiritual birth we become sons of God (v. 6). 
A sudden gust of wind without suggested, perhaps, the compari- 
son with which our Lord proceeds to enforce the reality of the 
Spirit’s work in the New Birth. As the invisible wind is wit- 
nessed to by the waving branches and the rustling leaves; even 
so the operation of the invisible Spirit in the New Birth is wit- 
nessed to by the changed condition and the sanctified life of the 
new born (v. 8). 


Nicodemus now puts to our Lord the question of doubt 
bordering on unbelief: “How can these things be?” (v. 9). 
Jesus chides him with reminder of what might fairly have been 
expected in one who was “a master of Israel” (vy. 10): not a 
previous knowledge of “these things,” but a willingness, at least, 
to receive them when authoritatively revealed (v. 11). If he 
could not believe the earthly fact of the New Birth in Baptism, 
how could he believe (vy. 12) these “heavenly things,” these 
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higher mysteries of the Kingdom, which Christ now proceeds 
to disclose to Nicodemus: 

The truth concerning His own Person, in the Incarnation 
Gaels). 

God’s purpose of Redemption, in the Atonement (vy. 14, 
15); 

The universal love of God, in the Incarnation; and the gift 
of eternal life to the believer (vv. 16, 17) ? 

We may note, in passing, that verse 13 bears especially upon 
the Christmas-tide, as reminding us of what Christ was in His 
Incarnation: “On earth and in heaven; here in body, there al- 
ways because of His Deity; born of a human mother, yet never 
separated from His divine Father.” 

Tue New Birtu. Christ came to establish His Kingdom. 
Into this Kingdom we must be born. Birth is not a change of 
heart, but an entrance into a new state of existence. 

Entrance into this new state 6f existence, “the Kingdom of 
God” (v. 3), is “of water and of the Spirit” (v. 5). As water is 
the necessary outward means, so the Spirit is the necessary 
inward cause, of Regeneration or the New Birth. 

The Church, in her Baptismal service, expressly grounds 
the necessity of Baptism on this declaration of our Lord to 
Nicodemus. Over and over again, throughout the Offices of 
Holy Baptism in the Prayer Book, recurs, in one form or an- 
other, the solemn reiteration of the fact which Christ revealed at 
the first, Passover of His public ministry: “Ye must be born 
again, born of water and of the Spirit (vv. 7, 5). 

Water and the Spirit! “What God hath joined together, let 
no man put asunder.” Water and the Spirit! How, in our 
thought of the New Birth, shall we dare to separate these two ? 
“The beginning of this present state of this material world was 
from water and the Spirit (Gen. i. 2); the beginning of the 
Gospel of the Kingdom was from the waters of Jordan and the 
witnessing Spirit (St. Matt. iii. 16); and the beginning of the 
Christian life in us is from the same two, the cleansing water 
and the life-giving Spirit in Holy Baptism.” 

Only we must remember that Regeneration implies and 
requires, not a mere entrance into, but an abiding’ in, the state 
into a which a man is brought. 

“Who is sufficient for these things?’ Well may we pray, as 
in the collect for Easter Even: “Grant, O Lord, that as we are 
baptized into the death of Thy blessed Son, our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, so by continual mortifying our corrupt affections we 
may be buried with Him; and that through the grave, and gate 
of death, we may pass to our joyful resurrection.” 

REMEMBER: 

How great the privilege: 
God.” 

How great the necessity of watchful prayer: “As the branch_ 
cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine; no more 
can ye, except ye abide in Me” (St. John xv. 4). 

How great the danger of losing the priceless gift: “If a 
man abide not in Me, he is cast forth as a branch, and is with- 
ered” (St. John xv. 6). 


New-born into “the Kingdom of 


THE 'SPIRIT OF THE AGE, 


IN THE COURSE of his charge, delivered a week or two ago, in his 
Cathedral, the Lord Bishop of Durham (Dr. Westcott) said: 

“We are, I believe, on the verge of a new age; on the eye, I will 
dare say, of a coming of Christ. ae is it difficult to define gener- 
ally the character of the problems that are set before us. In the last 
sixty years three new forces have made themselves felt in the region 
of Christian thought; physical science, historic criticism, socialism, 
in the proper sense of the word, as opposed to individualism. In the 
action of these forces, then, we must find the divine message to our- 
selves. We have seen that in the past the Spirit has revealed Him- 
self to man and to society—in many parts and in many fashions 
through the characteristic circumstances of each age. 

“Through the consideration of our circumstances, therefore, we 
must prepare ourselves for some wider and deeper Christian action 
than has been taken hitherto, based upon the larger demands which 
are made upon us and upon the larger knowledge which is plaeed 
within our reach. 

“We are called, as I have said, to deal with the whole being and 
life as never before, and we are enabled to do so. ‘The resources 
of the earth, material and moral, are now laid open to us; the his- 
tory of the past is disclosed with increasing fulness; the obligations 
involved in the solidarity of mankind are everywhere felt. We must 
face these new conditions without prejudice and without reserve.” — 


No one would ever commit an act of sin if he could see the. end 
from the beginning; and yet, the result is plainly set forth in the 
Word of God, and it has. never once been proven false, 
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BISHOP McLAREN’S ANNIVERSARY. 


HE whole Diocese of Chicago jubilantly united in cele- 
brating the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Bishop’s con- 
secration, beginning at the Cathedral on Saturday, Dec. 8th. 
There was a service of thanksgiving, at which a handsomely en- 
grossed testimonial address from the clergy of the Diocese was 
presented by the Rey. Dr. Locke as an offering of loyal and 
loving hearts. The testimonial recites the happy occasion now 
celebrated and recalls “the scene of disorder and unrest the 
Diocese of Illinois presented when you took your seat in its 
Cathedral chair.” Out of that disorder has come the harmony 
and prosperity which now mark the entire Diocese, and which 
the address attributes to the care, the wisdom, the energy, and 
the perseverance of the Bishop. 

“With unfaltering courage and with eminent executive ability, 
although hanipered of late years by physical infirmity, you attacked 
every obstacle, surmounted every opposition, and in the midst of this 
great centre of the world’s business, have made for yourself and for 
us a place of high honor and well-earned public respect. 

“The general Church in these United States soon learned your 
worth, and it is a matter of pride with us that no Bishop in the 
apostolic college commands more esteem than William Edward Mc- 
Laren, Bishop of Chicago and our beloved chief.” 

The address then mentions as special marks of the progress 
of the Diocese during Bishop McLaren’s administration, the 
Western Theological Seminary, the Clergy House, the Sister’s 
House, and the whole power of the Cathedral, the school for 
girls (Waterman Hall), and the successful diocesan missionary 
system, as well as the division of the Diocese of Illinois into 
three parts. The address concludes: 

“We congratulate you on all this and on much more. We con- 
gratulate you on the aspect of a Diocese singularly united and har- 
monious; on the admirable Coadjutor who stands by your side; on 
the many evidences of the hold our beloved Church is taking on the 
people of this great metropolis and its adjacent country.” 

At the Holy Communion the Bishop of the Diocese was 
celebrant, assisted by the Bishop of Iowa, by Bishop Anderson, 
and by several of the clergy. The music was taken from the 
Mass of St. Cecilia, with the Hallelujah Chorus as an anthem. 
At the end was sung a grand festival Te Dewm as an act of 
thanksgiving. 

On behalf of the Woman’s Auxiliary a purse of gold was 
presented to the Bishop by the Rey. John Henry Hopkins. 

Next day being Sunday, it was expected that the Bishop 
would be present at the Cathedral, but on the advice of his 
physician he remained at his home that he might husband his 
strength for the two remaining days of the celebration. Dean 
Pardee preached a commemorative sermon. 

There was a reception tendered the Bishop by the laity of 
the Diocese on Monday, and on Tuesday night at the Audito- 
rium, the Church Club presented the Bishop, on behalf of the 
laity of the Diocese, with a magnificent silver loving cup, 
which was presented with many assurances of the loyalty and 
affection of the entire body of the laity. 


THE BISHOP KNEW HIM. 


A srory current about the Bishop of London just now represents 
him as a bored listener to a windy speech. Turning to a fellow suf- 
ferer, he said: “Do you know that speaker?” “No,” was the answer. 
“T do,” said the Bishop; “he speaks under many aliases, but his name 
is Thomas Rot.’—London Daily News. 


“PREACHERS who lack terminal facilities” is a pretty good des- 
eription of some men. Although the criticism did not exactly have 
to do with the “terminal,” it must have been a man of this sort of 
whom little Johnnie spoke, when his father asked him how he liked 
the sermon. “Pretty well,’ he replied. “The beginning was very 
good, and so was the end; but there was too much middle.” The 
quality, as well as the quantity, of the “middle,” is sometimes open to 
criticism.—The Mountain Echo. 


A curious old method of letting church and town lands which 
prevails at Corby, near Kettering, England, was put in force re- 
cently. The parishioners having assembled in the vestry, with the 
rector in the chair, a candle was lighted, with a pin stuck in the wax. 
Bidding then proceeded until the pin dropped, when the last bidder 
was declared the purchaser. 


Some prorie talk much about what a happy place heaven is, and 
do nothing to make their homes resemble it.—Ram’s Horn. 
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Christmas Gift Books. 


We have already had the pleasure of reviewing many of the 
new books that are appropriate to the holidays, but a few late 
comers should not be overlooked. 

First among these, for many reasons, we may note the happy 
production made for a guild of women in the mission of St. 
James’, Pewee Valley, Ky., and sold for the erection of a rectory 
for that mission. Yet, pleased though we are to assist the good 
cause for which the book is issued, we hasten to add that no 
one, in subseribing for the book, need feel that he is performing 
an act of charity. The book itself is made with every mechan- 
ical detail as perfect, as complete, and as handsome as it could 
be if it were issued with no statement as to its worthy object. 
It is printed in. colors, illuminated with designs specially drawn, 
on handsome paper, and exquisitely bound. It is published by 
Messrs. John P. Morton & Co. of Louisville and may also be 
obtained from The Young Churchman Co. The title is Favor- 
ite Food of Famous Folk: with directions for the preparation 
thereof, given for the most part by the Famous Folk themselves ; 
and the price $1.50 net. ; 

The book opens with a most readable introduction in verse 
from the pen of the gifted Bishop of Kentucky; and one not 
familiar with the author’s successful missionary and admin- 
istrative work, both in Kentucky and in the Church at large, 
would feel certain, on reading this introduction, that Bishop 
Dudley had missed his calling and was really intended by nature 
for a combination of poet laureate and caterer. The following 
pages reveal the gastronomic specialties of various celebrities of 
the first magnitude, together with the exact formula for creat- 
ing the appetizing morsels. We learn that the favorite dish of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury is boiled mutton; and we won- 
der what would be the effect on recent “Opinions” if His Grace 
had been placed on a diet of wholesome Chicago beef. We 
learn that the Bishop of Missouri is not always thinking of new 
measures for extracting missionary dollars from unwilling 
pockets, nor yet of statistics; but that he sometimes yearns for 
charlotte russe. We read the interesting information relating 
to the taste of the Bishop of Mississippi for “spoon bread,” to- 
gether with the guaranteed formula for its production. James 
Lane Allen, Viola Allen, Frances Hodgson Burnett, and many 
others, testify, often in letters brilliant with wit, of the common 
platform on which the whole world stands, great and small, of 
sometimes longing for a plate of some specially loved viand. 
As for the recipes themselves, we have no doubt they will 
“prove” in the only test that can be applied—the “eating.” 


A very handsome edition of the Psalms of David comes 
from the press of the F. H. Revell Co., in square 8vo form, 
bound in illuminated cloth, lavishly stamped in gilt. The book 
is illustrated with sixteen full page pictures and numerous dec- 
orations in the text, representing the life of David as shepherd, 
poet, warrior, and king. These illustrations are in the most 
handseme old style wood engravings, printed in maroon and 
black, while the book itself is printed on an exquisitely tinted 
paper. The introduction is written by Dr. Newell Dwight 
Hillis, who happily avoids all critical questions, and in a study 
of the life and character of David, tells the romance and tragedy 
of his career and fall, the glory of his recovery, and the sublime 
beauty of his sweet songs. The book is a:handsome one for a 
Christmas gift and is sold at the comparatively low price of 
$2.50. 


Mr. R. H. Russell, who has published various souvenirs 
from the theatrical world, has issued a handsome souvenir rep- 
resenting Maude Adams in L’Aiglon, the new play of Rostand’s, 
in which there is a frontispiece of the talented actress, followed 
by scenes from the play as produced by her company. The 
souvenir is handsomely made. 


We have heretofore noted the excellency of the color work 
ef Ernest Nister of London, as produced in his various new 
books for children, and have lately received samples of the same. 
class of work in the form of kalendars for the ensuing year, all 
of which are published in New York by Messrs. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. There is a 50c drop kalendar in three panels, of pansy 
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shapes, bearing the name of Sweet Pansies; a kalendar entitled 
A Year of Beauty, containing six decorated leaves, each with 
a handsome reproduction of wash drawing showing various at- 
tractive figures from life, the price being 75 cts.; an exquisitely 
colored kalendar of twelve leaves entitled He careth for You, 
of which three of the plates are from religious subjects and the 
balance secular, the January page being a representation of the 
Visit of the Wise Men. This kalendar is $1.00. 
Two kalendars at $1.50 are entitled respectively, Heavenly 
Promises, and Floral Greetings from the Poets, each of which 
contains six floral leaves, the latter also including verses from 
the standard poets, while the former has short scriptural verses. 
There is also a very handsome kalendar at $1.75 entitled 
Nature’s Gems, which includes six landscape scenes from nature 
in various portions of the world, and verses from the poets. 
Readers of The Century cannot fail to have been impressed 
‘with the magnificent treatment in colors of Milton’s Ode on the 
Nativity, which occupies the opening pages of the December 
number. The publishers of The Century have issued those 
pages in booklet form, with a title page. No finer production in 
modern color work has been issued, 


Fiction. 


Crittenden. A Kentucky Story of Love and War. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price $1.25. 


By John Fox, Jr. New York: 

This thrilling story of love and war, is the most important 
Mr. Fox has yet attempted. It is by far the best that this bril- 
liant character writer has done. It is a story of action wherein 
the young Kentuckian, Crittenden, and his younger brother, 
Basil, find themselves, now in Cuba, again in Kentucky, one as a 
regular, the other as a volunteer, during the Spanish war. The 
woman is like all the characters this author creates, wholly sweet 
and strong. 

There is nothing but the toughest, hardest material that 
appeals to Mr. Fox as worthy his effort. These three, the 
woman and the two brothers, saturated with the blue grass 
temperament, are dealt with in such graceful, fascinating fash- 
ion that one reads breathlessly the story of their destinies. Mr. 
Fox is near the ‘poet in his description of landscape, of scene 
and situation. He is heroic in his treatment of tragedy. He 
is dramatic in his view of the things of life. He is eloquent 
when describing war or love or pastoral. He is always worth 
while. ne 


England's Hero Prince. A Story of The Black Prince. 
C.M. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Price $1.50. 


By Gordon Stables, M.D., 


This son of Edward III., who never came to his kingdom 
but who struck so many blows for England’s glory, has been 
used time and again by the novelist. King Edward, we are told, 
watched from a windmill the battle of Crecy, where his son, 
the Black Prince, then only a boy, won by his skill and bravery 
one of the Decisive Battles of the World. When told in this 
battle that his son was hard pressed and in peril, Edward re- 
plied, “Let the boy win his spurs; his shall be the glory of the 
day.” Mr. Stables has written a thrilling tale of this fourteenth 
century England, when England’s king proclaimed himself 
King of France as well. There is a charming romance running 
through the book, and the times and manners of those days of 
martial spirit are graphically set forth. The book is well illus- 
trated’ and bound, and adds another good thing for the boy this 
year. 


In Alfred's Days. A Story of Saga the Dane. By Paul Creswick, author of Zhe 
Smugglers of Barnard’s Head. Tllustrations by C.H. Robinson. London 
and New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Price $1.50. 

This story, so worthy the telling, has been set forth with 
stirring words and vigorous speech in this volume so appropri- 
ately bound end illustrated. This makes another splendid gift 
book. The tales of the Danish invasions of England are always 
new. The author, who catches the spirit of that long past time, 
and brings its war alarums, its deeds of valor, its days of wild 
picturesqueness, for a moment into our lives, does us a favor. 
True heroism then was counted to him, most stout and wild, who 
could destroy the greatest numbers of the common enemy. All 
were enemies of all. Only the most sturdy lads survived the 
exposures and dangers of those times and came to full manhood. 

‘War was epidemic and chronic. The only wonder is, that 
enough survived to preserve the race. 

But England’s sons.and our own are the fruit of the sur- 
yiyals of these doughty sons of war, that for so many years con- 
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tended for the supremacy of green England’s forests and 
meadows. re, 

The hammering blows that Saga, the Dane, dealt out and 
received, made the steel out of which has been formed the Eng- 
lish race. All boys should read this, one of the twice told tales 
of our early history as a race. 


The Hosts of the Lord. By Flora Annie Steel. New York: The Macmillan Co. 


1900 Price $1.50. ; 

One puts down Mrs. Steel’s book with that sigh of relief 
which comes when strained nerves are relaxed; and then one 
thinks, Perhaps it was only the background—that strange Ori- 
ental background with its mingling of the mystic and the 
crudely barbarous—which fascinated one, and held one’s interest 
tense through chapter after chapter. 

But it is not that, The Hosts of the Lord is not a bit of 
clever scene-setting: another contribution to the literature of 
local color. Mrs. Steel’s characters stand out distinet and in- 
dividual, with a firm impression of reality. Laila Bonaventura 
indeed is quite a fresh sensation, and in her environment one 
aecepts her without hesitation. Erdmuth Shepherd is not so 
convincing; one has doubts as to the likelihood of a Scotist 
Protestant girl being quite so ready to throw over—not the Rev- 
erend David, but—the ideals of her whole past for that particular 
form of selfishness called love. But neither is Mrs. Steel’s work 
mere skilful portrait painting; rather she has the supreme gift 
of the novelist—the gift without which all novels are as chaffi— 
the gift of dramatic power; the power to build solidly and to 
build to scenes of impressive effect. The impression is visual. 
The touch so certain that we never for a moment doubt that 
Mrs, Steel knows. 


The House Behind the Cedars. By Charles W. Chestnutt. Boston and New York: 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price $1.50. 

Mr. Chestnutt has become favorably and pleasantly known 
by his two previous books of short stories, wherein he has shown 
a remarkable grasp and comprehension of a delicate subject. 
The race question in the South, as between the pure white and 
pure black, is simple as regards marriage; simple in its impos- 
sibility. But when a situation is presented like the very prob- 
able one in Mr. Chestnutt’s story, in which an apparently white 
woman possesses an unappreciable trace of negro blood, the 
question assumes larger proportions, and becomes exceedingly 
interesting. While this is a novel, and a story of probability, 
the author has treated the situation between Rena Warwick and 
George Tryon seriously; so seriously, in fact, that the reader, 
carried along with the strong, forceful current of the story, is 
yet constantly reminded that this is a question in social eco- 
nomics, deeply ethical in its significance and its bearing on 
morality. 

The author has dealt with the subject adequately, con- 
sistently, and satisfactorily. He has not spoilt a good story for 
the sake of dragging in some opinions on the problem; nor has 
he attempted to settle, once for all, the race problem in the 
pages of an immensely interesting piece of fiction. We can 
heartily recommend the book for its romance and for its delinea- 
tion of character—negro character and the character of the 
southron. ‘There is delicacy of manner, there is strength and 
imagination. It is not a dialect story, nor a novel in slang, but 
is full of robust English and is possessed of unusual literary 


merit. It is deeply pathetic, and the climax, as it must be, 
tragic. If this is negro literature, as Mr. Booker Washington 
intimates, let us have more of it. - 


A Curious Landlord. By Pen Penny. New York; Drexel Biddle. Price 50 cst. 
A story intended to point out the wickedness of ejecting 
tenants who do not pay their rent, by pointing to the example of 
a remarkable landlord who never forced his tenants and yet be- 
came wealthy. Like many other books dealing with social prob- 
lems, it errs by assuming that every man is honest and honor- 
able, and leaves sin out of all account. Unfortunately, in real 
life sin will not stay out, and hence the rule that is urged is 
wholly impracticable. ‘ 


The Book of King Arthur and His Noble Knights Stories from Sir Thomas Mal- 
ory’s Morte Darthur. By Mary Macleod Introduction by John W. Hales. 
London: Wells Gardner, Darton & Co. New York: E.&J B. Young & Co. 


An excellent edition in plain though not childish language, 
presenting selected stories from the English classic in pleasing 
style and with pleasing illustrations. King Arthur and his 
valiant knights will never fail to be of interest, and the crown- 
ing glory of the work, The Quest of the Holy Grail, is ade- 
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quately and well rendered. The introduction is a discussion 
of the life of Sir Thomas Malory, in which the literature of the 
past few years on the subject is thoroughly digested. The book 
is both well written and handsomely made. 


Through Old Rose Glasses; and other Stories. By Mary Tracy Warle. 

Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.50. 

Those who are fond of short stories, and like a book that 
they can take up and enjoy at any leisure moment, will find a 
treat in this new book by Mary Tracy Earle. 

The first story—“Through Old Rose Glasses”—gives the 
title to the book, and in it the reader is introduced to Miss 
Sarah, a single lady born and brought up in the Virginia of 
olden time. She is cultivated and refined, but according to the 
fashion of that period thinks that repression of one’s self is the 
mark of the true lady, and having always been kept from contact 
with the evil in the world, is not able to see below the surface of 
things and recognize it where it exists. 

In marked contrast to her comes the modern young girl 
from New York. She also is cultivated and refined but believes 
that enthusiasm and the natural expression of her feelings is not 
inconsistent with her position as a lady. She sees evil in the 
world, but only strives the more to keep herself to her own high 
ideals. 

These two opposite natures coming together do not assimi- 
late at first; but the shock of seeing a friend stricken down sud- 
denly in their midst, and the excitement and suspense that fol- 
low, seem suddenly to have broadened their minds, so that life 
-and love and duty stand out in their proper relations, and make 
them see clearly the path in life marked out for them. 

This story and the others that follow are all well written, 
and will be pleasant reading for leisure moments. 


For Children. 
&tmple Dallas. By Amy E. Blanchard. Illustrated by Ida Waugh. 
delphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. Price, $1.00. 

“Of the making of books there is no end.” And certainly 
there is no end to the improvement in the artistic beauty of the 
make-up of children’s holiday literature. 

The present volume is an instance of this in the attractive- 
ness of its white binding, decorated in poster style; in its lovely 
pictures by that delightful illustrator, Miss Ida Waugh; and in 
its fine paper and type. 

The story is one which will appeal to children, though there 
is a little too much of the conventional misadventure. We 
doubt whether any mother would have left her only darling to 
the tender mercies of such a “Cousin Ellen”; or whether Cousin 
Ellen, however blind she might be to her own children’s faults, 
would have been so impolitic as to torture the child of her 
hostess. 

But children will laugh and weep over the little heroine’s 
fortunes, and rejoice over the blissful ending, and that is the 
main object of the book. 


Phila- 


With Washington in Braddock’s Campaign. By Edward Robins. Phila- 
delphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. Price, $1.25. 


A very pleasant treat awaits American boys in this book. 
Washington’s journey through the untrodden forests, over 
mountains, and across swollen streams to Logstown with mes- 
sages to the French commander, is vividly described; and in it, 
as in Braddock’s Campaign, there is adventure enough to sat- 
isfy the most eager boy. Washington displays the qualities, 
which later made him capable of carrying on the Revolutionary 
War to success. He is, however, kept sufficiently in the back- 
ground, to allow the hero of the story—Harry Farquhar—to be 
the prominent character. Farquhar is a warm-hearted, brave, 
daring boy, who is constantly falling into scrapes. Christopher 
Gist, the old backwoodsman, and General Braddock, are pre- 
sented in such fulness as is inspired by love and admiration. 
In spite of his rashness and obstinacy, we cannot but feel sym- 
pathy for the brave old general. The hero wins his spurs on the 
expedition, and returns with Washington to Mount Vernon, 
where he finds a fortune awaiting him. We shal probably hear 

of him again. 


Bruno and Bimba. By Evelyn Everett-Greeu. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. Price, $1.25. 

_A beautiful picture of a noble life is here painted, within 

the setting of a thoroughly enjoyable child’s story. Captain 

Guy, the hero, is no carpet knight, but a soldier and a gentle- 


man, brave and manly, worthy to be, as he is, the pattern and 
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ideal of the boys with whem he comes in contact. The children 
in the story are drawn from those most delightful of all chil- 
dren, little English gentlemen and ladies. One wonders, while 
reading of them, why so few American children are reared as 
wisely and simply. A thread of romance runs through the book 
in the love-story of Miss Primrose and the General, and its 
happy ending lifts us out of the shadow attendant on Guy’s 
pathetic fate. 

In style and treatment, the story suggests Mrs. Ewing’s 
charming tales, though the author has an originality quite her 
own. The book is adapted to children of all ages—evyen those 
with silver hair. 


Brenda —Her School and Ler Boston : 


Little, Brown & Co. 

This might be considered as a sort of guide-book to historie 
Boston. As such it gives considerable information that is in- 
teresting. The school is a private one patronized by the daugh- 
ters of families well known for their wealth and position. 
Brenda, with three companions, forms a club called The Four. 
Brenda is selfish, and careless of the feelings of others, and is 
largely under the influence of Belle, a sly and unpleasant girl, 
who wishes to be considered a young lady. Nora and Edith, the 
other two members, are pleasant girls, well mannered and at- 
tractive. Brenda is led into some unpleasant conditions by her 
wilfulness, especially towards her cousin Julia, whom she re- 
gards as a “poor relation.” The Four hold a bazaar for a poor 
family, which is successful, largely because of the help of Julia, 
who proves to be an heiress in her own right. The book is well 
written, but can searcely be called exhilarating. 


Club. By Helen Leah Reed. 


Miscellaneous. 


Lyrical Vignettes. By ¥. VY. N. Painter. Boston and Chicago: Sibley & 

Ducker. 

This work can hardly be described by the title which it bears 
and we cannot say that the promise of the author is kept as held 
out in his prologue, to “sing in humble lays like Wordsworth” ; 
to “use Burns’ observant eye”; declaring that he cares nothing 
if “the Pharisees of song withhold their critic praise, if here 
and there, among the throng, a glad heart greets his lays.” He 
declares further that he will not use “old Homer’s martial 
strain, nor Virgil’s splendid lyre,” nor “Milton’s thunderous 
roll”; neither would he “stalk across the stage of fame with 
Byron’s posing mien”; nor yet would he go into “other regions” 
with Shelley, nor “like Poe, make hazy, tuneful lines his rule.” 

On the whole, while his promise not to imitate the several 
poets last named is fully carried out, we can hardly say that his 
work approaches that of the few masters whom alone he cares 


to follow. 


A Church History of the First Seven Centuries, By Milo Mahan, D.D. Fifth 
edition. With Introduction by Thomas Richey, DD. New York: E. & J. B. 
Young & Co. 

It is a good sign that a steady demand for Dr. Mahan’s 
Church History calls for successive new editions. The work 
has a charm of style and an originality of treatment which give 
it a place of its own among other treatises covering the same 
period, while its absolute and unswerving fidelity to Catholic 
truth justify its use as a text-book which it has enjoyed for 
many years in our largest Seminary under the tenure of the 
Chair of History by Dr. Richey. 

The Contest for Liberty of Conscience in England. By Wallace St. John, Ph.D. 
The University of Chicago Press. 

This is a monograph, written as the results of a laborious 
examination of the subject of liberty of religious thought in 
connection with English religious history from Reformation 
times down to the present day. The range of authorities ad- 
duced runs from Sir Thomas More to Phillips Brooks, and in- 
cludes as great a variety of schools of thought. We think the 
conclusions reached are based on an inadequate idea of the dis- 
tinction between what is essential and de fide in religion, and 
what is merely opinion. The sweeping statement by which the 
writer postulates in the opening chapter that “nothing is plainer 
than that the English established Church was hostile to freedom 
of thought from its very inception” seems to imply that what 
later language confirms that the author takes the “English 
established Church” to have its beginning with Henry VIII. 
We did not suppose that any fair-minded student would put 
forth that old fallacy seriously any longer. 

[For Reviews of Theological Books see Page 283. ] 
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LITURGICAL INTERPOLATIONS AND LAWFUL 
VESTMENTS. 
alts 
pee to the outbreak of the Kensit agitation, the Church 


of England had been at rest for a considerable number of > 


years. Her rest was not the rest of idleness, but of good feeling. 
There were indeed men who did not regard the due proportions 
which ought to harmonize doctrine with doctrine, action with 
action; but on the whole the work of the Church was progressive 
and there was real growth in spirituality and in knowledge. 

One branch of knowledge in which there was marked ad- 
vance, was that pertaining to the distinetively Hnglish cere- 
monial law, to the conditions of the Reformation settlement, 
and to ‘the basis on which ceremonial rests. There was some 
excuse for the wide misunderstandings and ignorance which pre- 
vailed on these subjects a quarter century ago. The Church had 
groped her return to a richer worship and a more symbolic 
ceremonial, rather than adopted these as the result of prior 
study. Conviction did not come before practice, but practice 
before conviction. If civil courts erred most humiliatingly in 
their pronouncements both as to fact and as to doctrine, 1t must 
be admitted that the data on which they were forced to rely was 
most scanty. 

The Ritual controversy came on the Church unawares. The 
fathers of the Oxford Movement were yet busy with the very 
foundations of the faith. They recognized that the renovation 
of the English Church must sometime proceed above the founda- 
tion stones, but the concentration of the onslaught on Ritual 
instead of on Doctrine was somewhat unexpected. As Cere- 
monial in its due proportion is but the picturing, the shell of 
Doctrine, so they were prepared to defend Doctrine rather 
than Ceremonial. 

The result was, that not until the era of peace which fol- 
lowed the Lincoln judgment, was sufficient opportunity given 
for scientific and minute study of the bases on which the cere- 
monial law of the English Church rests. That study did come, 
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however, with the result that there is no longer the excuse there 
once was for ignorance, or failure to understand. He who mis- 
understands matters of Ceremonial to-day; who misapprehends 
the law on the subject and confounds Catholicity with Roman- 
ism; does so without a remnant of excuse. The results of the 
study of experts are available to whomever cares to be informed. 
Ceremonial Law is no longer a mére name, but is an exact sci- 
ence, as is corporation law, or maritime law, or bankruptey law. 
One may indeed be profoundly ignorant of any one of these 
branches of jurisprudence without incurring any charge of ig- 
noble ignorance, for each of these subjects is, in a way, a study 
for specialists. The fact remains, however, that any one with 
a fair endowment of intellectual capacity, and a few dollars to 
invest in books, may understand the science of ceremonial law 
if he wishes to do so. If he does not wish to do so, it is obvious 
that it is fitting in him not to be obnoxious in his uninformed 
prejudices on the subject. A man whose opinion on the Bank- 
ruptey laws was formed without consulting the federal legisla- 
tion of late years, would not be weleomed as an authority by 
gentlemen learned in the law. The same rule holds good toward 
one who hastens to express himself on ceremonial law, on the 
“ornaments” and vestments of the Church, without first taking 
the trouble to inform himself. 

There had been early efforts to fix on ceremonial for Eng- 
lish Churchmen, such as that embodied in the Directorium An- 
glicanum and the like; but these hardly constituted honest at- 
tempts to set forth actual English law. They rather disregarded 
national law, glorying in the name of Catholic Usage, without 
perceiving that unless the decrees of their own national Church 
were binding on the conscience, no other decrees, further re- 
mote, could be. That was the controversial stage of Cere- 
monialism, when each priest did what was right in his own eyes, 
especially if he could find that some other Church—those of the 
Anglican communion alone excepted—had in some distant age 
done the same. 

The charge of Romanism was really unjust to the move- 
ment in that phase of its existence. Tt was eclectic rather than 
Roman. Much of it, indeed, was bitterly anti-Roman. But 
whatever it was, it certainly was not loyally English, and thus 
there was some justification for the popular outery against it. 

A pioneer in the work of building up a really English basis 
for ceremonial was Dr. John Henry Blunt. His Annotated 
Prayer Book was a long step toward the settlement of law out of 
anarchy. That work was an honest and intelligent effort to 
discover, not what might be called Catholic, but English law 
relating to ceremonial,, The book has its limitations, for the 
period in which it was written was too turbulent for quiet study, 
and the material was not yet ready for final treatment. It was, 
however, a long step forward. 

But it was the group of men who formed the Alcuin Club, 
after some measure of peace had fallen upon the Church, whose 
efforts resulted in so fixing upon the main bases of Hnglish 
ceremonial law, that there is to-day no excuse for ignorance on 
the subject. These were men who carried loyalty to the national 
Church to an extreme. Mr. T. A. Lacey, one of the ablest of 
their number, went so far as to maintain in a lucid and careful 
work entitled Liturgical Interpolations, that any addition to or 
interpolation in the text of the Book of Common Prayer was to 
be strictly avoided. On technical grounds there is much to be 
said in favor of this proposition. There are ‘just two reasons 
why we cannot give our own assent to this extreme positian. 
The first is that it demands far greater explicitness in the 
Prayer Book than the book admits of, thus clearly showing that 
the rubries were not framed with that intent, and accordingly 
are not adapted to it. The second reason is that it is a rule 
which “works” only in the study; it cannot be applied in actual 
life. Only in a dead church could it be placed in operation. 
We venture to say that there are not ten parishes, not ten priests, 
in this American Church, who would submit to be bound abso- 
lutely by that interpretation of the law for one year. There 
may be some who think so. But if they are presidents of Theo- 
logical Seminaries they will find a need for interpolating, we 
will say, a matriculation service on some occasion; and whatever 
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be their work in the Church, they will find that at some time 
the appointed services require expansion and that the life of 
the Church would be stifled by a too rigid literalness. Perhaps 
the Prince of Wales, or another of the English royal family 
makes us a visit, and the priest, without a suspicion of disloyalty, 
interpolates the English prayer for the Queen and the Royal 
Family. 

Mr. Lacey’s contribution to the “tracts” of the Aleuin Club 
was followed by a similarly lucid treatment of The Ornaments 
of the Rubric, from the pen of Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite. The 
staunch loyalty of Mr. Micklethwaite’s position is as thoroughly 
characteristic of his work as it is of Mr. Lacey’s. Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite treats the Ornaments Rubric* as the base of English 
Ceremonial Law, and by the most careful investigations, he 
establishes so completely the legal “use” of the Church of Eng- 
land in the “Second Year of the Reign of King Edward the 
Sixth,” which, according to the Prayer Book, is the legal use to- 
day, that the question can no longer be considered as open. 
That is to say, as certainly as a point of law which depends 
upon establishing a fact can be considered as settled when the 
fact is established, that certainly are the legal Ornaments of tho 
Church of England (with the exception of a few doubtful, 
though unimportant articles upon which the evidence is too 
scanty to warrant certainty), susceptible of exact enumeration 
to-day. We cannot of course in the space at our disposal exam- 
ine the case in detail, though we commend Mr. Micklethwaite’s 
work to all who will give the time to such a careful examina- 
tion.+ 

He shows, however, beyond the possibility of a doubt, that 
the cope is a lawful vestment and indeed one absolutely required 
under the provisions of the Ornaments Rubric. 

Nor is this all. Among the undoubted laws of the Church 
of England, which every canonist of repute maintains are un- 
questionably binding on this American Church as well, are the 
eanons set forth in England in the year 1603 in the reign of 
King James I. In this code of laws it is provided in canon 24 
as follows: 

“Tm all Cathedral and Collegiate Churches the Holy Communion 
shall be administered upon principal feast-days, sometimes by the 
Bishop, if he be present, and sometimes by the Dean, and at some- 
times by a Canon or Prebendary, the Principal Minister using a de- 
cent Cope and being assisted with the Gospeller and Epistoler agree- 
ably according to the Advertisements.” 


This provision was in confirmation of a Rubric in the 
Prayer Book of 1549, which latter read as follows: 


“The priest that shall execute the Holy Ministry, shall put upon 
him the vesture appointed for that ministration, that is to say, a 
white albe plain, with a vestment or cope. And where there be 
many priests or deacons, there so many shall be ready to help the 
priest in the ministration as shall be requisite, and shall have upon 
them likewise the vestures appointed for their ministry, that is to 
say, albes with tunicles. Though there be none to communicate with 
the priest, yet these days (Wednesdays and Fridays), after the Lit- 
any, the priest shall put upon him a plain albe or surplice with a 
cope.” 


Tx conswerinc the lawful use of the services of the Church, 
it should not be too hastily assumed that Mr. Lacey’s position 
—that there shall be no interpolations in the Prayer Book offices 
under any conditions or circumstances—shall be set aside. Mr. 
Lacey presents a very strong case to establish such a position. 
He shows that if such interpolations are made for the purpose 
of supplying omissions in our offices which one may believe to 
be essentials—he instances the case of a priest who might 
secretly rehearse the Roman prayer of consecration to remedy 
any supposed defects in our own—the very fact that the inter- 
polation is believed to be necessary shows a spirit of disloyalty 
to the Church of one’s allegiance; for if in a vital matter the 


* Perhaps we ought to explain that the technical word Ornaments as used in 
the English Prayer Book, refers to all the material accessories of divine service 
—all the furniture of church and sanctuary, the vestments, and every article 
used in the church. See Century Dictionary, word ornament, The “Ornaments 
Rubric” is a rubric in the English Prayer Book which contains the’ direction as 
to what furniture, vestments, etc., shall be used in church, as follows: 

“And here is to be noted, that such Ornaments of the Church, and of the 
Ministers thereof, at all Times of their Ministration, shall be retained, and be 
in use, as were in this Church of England, by the Authority of Parliament, in 
the Second Year of the Reign of King Edward the Sixth.” : 

The “Second Year of the Reign of King Edward the Sixth,” began Jan. 28, 
1848, and ended Jan. 28, 1849. The settlement of Ceremonial Law in the Church 
of England hinges, therefore, on the curious necessity of establishing what 
were the legal “Ornaments” at that date. .Whatever they were then, they are 
aK The Ornaments of the Rubric. Alcuin Club Tracts No.1. By J.T. Mickle- 
thwaite. New York: Longmans, Green & Co, Price $1.50 net. 
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Church of England has erred by supplying essentially deficient 
forms for the accomplishment of the purposes of the Catholic 
Church, then she is no longer entitled to our allegiance. To 
this extent at least, Mr. Lacey’s position cannot be overthrown. 
The Prayer Book offices, without addition or interpolation, must 
be deemed sufficient for all the essential purposes of the Cath- 
ole Church, on pain of disloyalty. 

But—and here is the gist of the conclusion of our first paper 
on this subject which has so suddenly come into prominence: 
If we are to hold that all Liturgical Interpolations are unlawful, 
we must at the same time hold that all the legal Ornaments are 
COMPULSORY at every Prayer Book office. That is to say, we 
may not interpret the sHatn of the balance of the Prayer Book 
differently from the “SHALL BE RETAINED AND BE IN USE” of the 
Ornaments Rubric. If ritual acts or unobjectionable words may 
not be interpolated, neither may unlawful vestments be. Now the 
surplice is technically an unlawful vestment (except as worn 
as an alb under chasuble or cope) at the Holy Eucharist. What- 
ever question there may be as between cope and chasuble, it is 
certain that the use of the surplice alone by the celebrant is 
a ritual interpolation which is—not extra-lawful but—unlawful 
on strict grounds. If, then, one is to maintain Mr. Lacey’s 
strict position, that there shall be no interpolations whatever in 
the Prayer Book office, he is logically bound to maintain at the 
same time that there never, in any place, wnder any circwm- 
stances, shall be a celebration of the Holy Communion without 
the use of cope or chasuble by the celebrant. It is absolutely 
illogical to separate these two positions. One must either be a 
rigid constructionist in regard to all of the Prayer Book—text, 
ceremonial, and Ornaments—or he must be content to allow 
some discretion and latitude on the ground that the offices of the 
Prayer Book are a means to an end, and not an end in them- 
selves; that the Prayer Book is made for man and not man for 
the Prayer Book. 

We have already stated why we could not unequivocally 
accept Mr. Lacey’s position. It looks tenable in the literary 
workshop, but it is unworkable in real life. Let any priest 
think over his ministrations of the past ten years in detail. 
Did he never celebrate the Eucharist without preaching a ser- 
mon? The rubric says distinctly, “Then suauu follow the Ser- 
mon.” Did he never, before the late revision, permit the sen- 
tence, “All things come of Thee O Lord,” to be sung at the 
offertory? It was a distinct “Liturgical Interpolation.” Did 
he never omit to say the Litany “after Morning Service on 
Sundays, Wednesdays, and Fridays”? The Prayer Book rule 
permits of no variation, not for Christmas or Easter, not under 
any conceivable cireumstances. Did he never, in his younger 
days, permit any Sunday or holy day to pass without the Holy 
Communion, or at least the so-called Ante-Communion? The 
rubric (p. 240) is absolutely compulsory. We say nothing of 
those sometimes really obtrusive “interpolations” which are yet 
so common in our services: the interpolated pause before the 
exhortation “Dearly beloved in the Lord;” sometimes even an 
interpolated benediction, interpolated organ voluntary, or an in- 
terpolated hymn or anthem at this place; the interpolation of 
special prayers on special occasions; of anthems not in the words 
of the Bible or Prayer Book; of a kiss or a handshake during the 
Solemnization of Holy Matrimony; of a bridal procession up the 
nave—a distinctly obtruded ceremonial interpolation; before re- 
vision, of the use of the Creed at the Burial office; of omissions 
such as of daily services, which are distinctly required ; of notices 
of holy days; of the prayer for Congress; of one lesson at morn- 
ing or evening prayer. All these, and very many more similar 
details of our use, show that whatever we may profess with our 
lips, we do not accept for our actual practice, the rule laid down 
by Mr. Lacey. 


Bur ir may be objected that such an interpretation of law 
as we suggest defeats the purpose of law and opens the door to 
every form of irregularity. Such, however, is not the case. We 
maintain that every direction in the Prayer Book shall be loy- 
ally carried out for the purpose intended by the direction. We 
insist that rubrics of a mandatory character be treated as man- 
datory. When, however, we have such a rubric as “Then shall 
follow the sermon,” and when it is clear that it was not the 
intention of that rubric to forbid a celebration without a ser- 
mon, but merely to indicate the place at which the sermon is 
appointed, we hold that the strict rule must be SO relaxed as to 
permit the rubric to be considered of merely directory force. 
We hold that notwithstanding the rubric, a celebration without 
a sermon is not incompatible with the intention of the revisers 
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who drew up that rubric, and consequently is not unlawful. It 
was this form of reasoning that made it possible for our House 
of Bishops to maintain that where there is sufficient necessity, 
communion may be administered from the previously reserved 
Sacrament. It was not denied that the grammatical sense of 
the rubric could be so stated as to make it unlawful to reserve, 
and thus impossible to communicate with the reserved Sacrament. 
As in the case of a celebration without a sermon, however, so in 
this case; the authorized interpretation permits us to practise 
such reservation if there is really a bona fide intention of com- 
municating the sick, who are a part of the congregation, and 
who are covered by the declared intent of the Prayer Book that 
the Sacrament shall be administered in both kinds “to all 
Christian men alike” (Art. xxx.). 


We maintain that every rubrical direction shall be loyally 
observed for the purpose which it was intended to bear. This 
interpretation makes it impossible for the door to be considered 
open to distinct breaches of rubrical law, which latter are cer- 
tainly forbidden and disloyal. Nor can there, as a rule, be any 
difficulty in discriminating between rubrics that are to be held 
as mandatory and those that are merely directory. It is clear 
that it would be disloyal to attempt to administer Baptism with- 
out the application of water in spite of the rubric, and on the 
other hand it is equally clear from common consent and practice, 
that it is not disloyal to celebrate Holy Communion without a 
sermon, notwithstanding the rubric. Moreover the burden of 
proving that a given rubric is not mandatory will always rest 
on a defendant in any given case. 


The utmost liberty that we can conceive to exist in connec- 
tion with the rubrical law of the Prayer Book, is that the offices 
of the Book may be expanded in any way not inconsistent with 
the offices themselves, and not in any event conveying a different 
doctrinal impression from that which is conveyed by the office 
itself. This is in exact accordance with the ruling in the case 
of the Bishop of Lincoln, in which the Archbishop expressly 
allowed the interpolation of the Agnus Dei. To illustrate: 
We maintain that it is not disloyal to interpolate a suitable 
matriculation office in a Prayer Book service if it is arranged 
at such time that it does not obscure the office itself. On 
the other hand we hold that it is unlawful to combine with 
a Prayer Book office such an alien arrangement as the (so- 
called) Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, which con- 
veys a distinct doctrinal impression contrary to, or at least 
different from, that which is conveyed by any of the offices of 
the Prayer Book. In other words, we maintain that any expan- 
sion of the Prayer Book offices must in good faith be so arranged 
as to continue the evident intent of the service, and must not be 
of alien character or objectionable in matter. Here again we 
have a safeguard in the fact that in case of doubt, a priest or a 


Bishop might be cited for trial, and be obliged to defend the ° 


loyalty.and the good faith of the expansion, either by way of 
enlarged form or by ceremonial acts with which he might be 
charged. Perhaps it may not be out of the way for us to express 
the opinion, that at best, expansion of form as distinct from 
ceremonial, ought to be as infrequent and as slight as possible, 
and ought to be permitted only for excellent reasons which 
would commend themselves to the Bishop of the Diocese. Or- 
dinarily speaking, we think it would be far better to exercise a 
prudent abstinence even from desirable interpolations; yet 
without. allowing that such must in every instance be forbidden. 


We are now quite ready to listen to the objection that all 
this applies to the Church of England rather than to the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the United States of America; and 
we will consider that question in a second paper, in next week’s 
issue. 


IS OMISSION TO REQUIRE VESTMENTS EQUIVALENT 
TO PROHIBITION? 


HE second rubric in the “Form and Manner of Making 
Deacons” reads as follows: 
“A Priest shall present unto the Bishop, sitting in his chair near to the Holy 


Table, such as desire to be ordained Deacons, each of them being decently habdited, 
saying,” ete. 


Query: Does this mean that the Bishop, the Priest, and 
any other clergy present, shall not be “decently habited” ? 

And does it mean that on other occasions, for which there 
fs no such rubric, it shall be unlawful for the clergy to be 
“decently habited” ? 

Some would seem to think so. 


Che Living Church. 


Dxc.' 15, 1900 


S a matter of precedent we feel it necessary to express in 

unmistakable language, a condemnation of the pretense of 
the Bishop of Rhode Island expressed in a letter signed by him- 
self, published in these columns last week, to the effect that he 
occupies any such office as “Presiding Bishop of the Church,” or 
that such an office exists. The use of these words involves a dis- 
tinct usurpation of authority which has not been vested by this 
Church in the Bishop of Rhode Island, or in any other single 
Bishop. It is on a. par with the claims of the Bishop of Rome, 
which little by little were added to and thus grew, merely be- 
cause the Church did not protest, when from time to time such 
claims were made. We challenge the Bishop of Rhode Island 
to show from any official action of this Church how he became 
the “Presiding Bishop of the Church”; and how he became 
vested with any jurisdiction ovet a recent consecration of a 
Bishop in the Diocese of Fond du Lac, beyond issuing the man- 
date of consecration to certain other Bishops agreeably to canon. 
We beg to place on record the fact, which is beyond question, 
that the Bishop of Rhode Island has not any greater jurisdic- 
tion in the State of Wisconsin than any other foreign Bishop. 
We call the attention of the House of Bishops to this decided 
usurpation and exhibition of papalism on the part of one of 
their own members. It is an offense of the first magnitude. 
If every one of the petty and trivial charges preferred against 
the Bishops at Fond du Lac—“Roman Catholic vestments” and 
all—were true, they would pale into insignificance beside this 
distinct claim to a universal presidency over “THe Cuurcn’ 
on the part of the Bishop of Rhode Island. ; 

We do not wish to be misunderstood. We have long felt, 
and have been pleased with the recent suggestion to the same 
effect from the Rev. Percy S. Grant, that there ought to be a 
“Presiding Bishop of’—not the Church, which term would 
imply a universal primacy, which we are unwilling to allow— 
but of “this Church,” somewhat after the style of Metropolitans 
and Archbishops prevailing in England and Canada. Very 


FROM THE LETTER HEAD OF THE BISHOP OF RHODE ISLAND 


(who objects to the‘: introduction of vestments having no authority of 
use in the Church.”’) 


likely the Bishop of Rhode Island has come to the same con- 
clusion. To hold, however, that because there ought to be “a 
Presiding Bishop of the Church,” ergo I am up, is a proposition 
which we will not allow to be publicly made without expressing 
protest. We feel it necessary to add that the pretense of the 
Bishop of Rhode Island to any jurisdiction over the recent ser- 
vice in the Cathédral of Fond du Lac is an impertinence equal 
to the similar pretense of the Bishop of Rome, and between 
these two prelates, for both of whom we have the greatest per- 
sonal respect, we do not see that there is any choice, if we are 
to acknowledge claims of their own making to presideney over 
THe CuurcH—no limitation being made—which have not been 
accorded to them by the Catholic Church of Christ. 


We say this with the greatest regret, because we recognize 
that the venerable Bishop of Rhode Island has already passed 
the usual allotted days of man on earth, though happily yet re- 
maining with us;' and we recognize that any action of his own 
has been the result of outside influence rather than of any in- 
tentional personal ambition to follow the example of the Inno- 
cents and Gregories of centuries gone by. We exonerate him 
personally from any intentional offense, well knowing that ad- 
vantage has been taken of his weak condition. The same, how- 
ever, may be said for the venerable Pontiff at Rome, whose official 
papers are very generally prepared by the Curia, or by various 
congregations in Rome, which are charged with advice and as- 
sistance to the Pontiff. The letter which we criticise makes it 
appear that we not only have the papal claims, but also appar- 
ently that a self-constituted Curia is responsible for this distinct 
invasion of the rights of another Bishop of this Church; and 
both against the pretense of a jurisdiction and an authority 
which does not exist, and against the influence of an amateur 
Curia in directing one who is merely the Presiding Bishop of 
the House of Bishops to make such a preposterous and intoler- 
able claim, we enter solemn protest. 


‘Dec. 15, 1900 


N another page of this issue, we have copied a photo- 
graph of the Bishops and other high dignitaries of 
the Church of England, on the occasion of the Queen’s 
Jubilee in 1887. We point to this picture as ample prece- 
dent for the use of the cope which has been criticised in 
connection with the consecration of the Bishop Coadjutor of 
Fond du Lac. Among those portrayed in this picture are Dr. 
Benson, then Archbishop of Canterbury, and the present Arch- 
bishop, then Bishop of London; Dr. Thomson, Archbishop of 
York, a pronounced and extreme Low Churchman; the learned 
Greek scholar and commentator, Dr. Westcott, now Bishop of 
Durham; Dr. Frederick W. Farrar, the well known Broad 
Churchman; and other distinguished men, some of whom, with 
‘regret, we are unable to name. This picture is presented, not 
‘only as precedent, but also to show that the use of the cope is 
not even a mark of any particular—much less of any extreme— 
phase of Churchmanship. 

As that occasion was not one on which the Bishops wore 
their mitres, we have presented another group consisting of the 
late Archbishop Benson, the present Bishop of Lincoln, and the 
(Seotch) Bishop of Argyle and the Isles, all vested in copes and 
mitres. Many other English and American Bishops have worn 
the same vestments on proper occasions—of course they are 
appropriate only to special functions—among whom we may 
name from recollection, the Bishops of London, Ely, and Aber- 
deen. At St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, the cope is invari- 
ably used at high functions by all the clergy for whom it is 
proper, and the Bishop of the Diocese also wears his mitre. 
It has been reported—we do not vouch for the fact, but it 
- would be in accordance with due probability—that the Bishops 
of Kentucky and New York, with the Bishop of Ely, were so 
vested at a public function, and that the Bishop of Mississippi, 
Dr. Hugh Miller Thompson, was at least once so vested, at a 
function in New York. The late Bishop Perry was photo- 
graphed in a cope and mitre. The Archbishop of Ontario has 
been so vested, as have several of his suffragans. The frontis- 
piece of Bishop Welles’ Sermons shows that revered and holy 
prelate in cope and mitre, while in the Journal of the Diocese 
of Arkansas for. 1900, there is a frontispiece portrait of the 
late Bishop Pierce so vested. A recent number of Church De- 
fence showed portraits of four American Bishops in that habit, 
only two of whom were included in the Fond du Lae group. 

Copes are expressly ordered in the English Coronation Ser- 
vice, and Archbishop Horsley, a pronounced Low Churchman, 
was so vested at the Coronation of Queen Victoria. The fron- 
tispiece to Little’s Reasons for Being a Churchman shows the 
Bishops so vested at the consecration of Archbishop Parker. 
Those who are fond of quoting Bishop Ridley—his name has 
been used very recently by one in Newark who can be named— 
will be glad to know that both he and the other Bishops and the 
candidates at the consecration of John Scory and Miles Cover- 
dale (1552), were so vested (Mem. Cranmer, Vol. I., B. 2, ¢. 26, 
p. 889). In Treat’s Notes on the Rubrics (pp. 117-150) are long 
lists of similar precedents, including Bishop Christopher Words- 
worth, among others known to Americans, while the use was 
declared compulsory in the civil case of Hebbert v. Purchas, in 
1871. = 

On the whole, the attempt to cast ridicule or censure on the 
Bishops who were thus shown in the portrait presented as a 
supplement to Tur Livina Cuurcn for Nov. 17th, was an effort 
that would do credit to no one. We are still expecting apologies 
to be made for the insults offered to the Bishops, and for the 
journalistic mistake, by our contemporary. Its editor will be 
forever discredited until such apologies are forthcoming. 


WE CANNOT FORBEAR to quote in this connection from what 
appears in this same issue in our London Letter, our correspond- 
ent of course being wholly ignorant of its applicability to this 
‘American function. The extract refers to a commemoration at 
Lincoln Cathedral of the 700th pe oTsary of the death of 
St. Hugh: 


_ ‘During the feast, which began with a first Evensong and lasted 
two days, there were six celebrations of the Holy Eucharist; the cele- 
brant at the 8:45 sung services on St. Hugh’s Day being the Bishop [of 
Lincoln] in Cope and Mitre. The official preacher for the occasion was 
the Bishop of Bristol, who took the Bishop of London’s place. At one 
of the services the city officials were present in state, with the great 
sword presented to the Corporation by King Richard II. The boy 
choristers were decked with medals suspended on blue ribbons, the four 
senior boys, who wear the quaint choir copes, having medallions repre- 
senting St. Hugh and his pet swan, In his publi¢ luncheon speech the 
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“Bishop of Lincoln said that in observing St. Hugh’s Feast they were 


not engaged in ‘a histrionic revival of a phase or moment: of mediaeval 
history,’ but in seizing ‘a unique opportunity of giving thanks 'to God 
for the unconquerable vitality of the Church of England.’ ” 


Ce anything better illustrate the curious provincial 

atmosphere which clings about the society of our Eastern 
cities, especially where religion is concerned, than récent com- 
ments on the Consecration of the Coadjutor of Fond du Lac? 
These people travel abroad; they go to Europe, to Russia, to 
the East; they see everywhere Christian worship set forth with 
all the beauty and significance of a ceremonial which, in its 
essence, has accompanied that worship from time immemorial. 
It is a worship, moreover, which perpetuates whatever was of 
permanent significance in the ritual of the Old Testament, and 
has taken up and vivified with purer and more celestial mean- 
ing all that was best and most universal in the traditional 
cults of the human race, thus affording a practical evidence 
that Catholic Christianity is the ultimate and the universal 
religion. They see all this, and besides this the mighty hold 
this worship has upon millions of men, rich and poor, noble 
and plebeian;—and then they come home, and the moment 
the attempt is made to appropriate for our own poor Church, 
so hampered hitherto by its class exclusiveness and lack of 
adaptation, some portion of the rich significance, the glory and 
beauty of this ancestral heritage of worship, they pour forth 
vials of contempt and scorn, and talk of “circuses,” and bestow 
other terms of ridicule and mockery upon venerable and even 
Apostolic observances. It is difficult to understand the narrow- 
ness of such a point of view. 

Is it not, after all, in the West that we find a more truly 
broad and cosmopolitan spirit, a better appreciation of the place 
and meaning of unfamiliar things, a closer touch with what 
belongs to humanity in all its aspects and manifestations ? 

When the Centennial Exposition was held in Philadelphia 
in 1876, it was reported that the representations of strange and 
remote people who came in response to the inducements of 
the management, were made objects of ridicule when they ap- 
peared in the streets of the city, and even of hostile demonstra- 
tions from the populace, until they were compelled to doff their 
outlandish raiment and conform in their dress to the dictates 
of an unmistakable public opinion. 

How different it was in Chicago in 1893! There Turks, 
Arabs, Hindus, Indians, Eskimos, and others of equally strange 
exterior, mingled with the crowds upon the streets without let 
or hindrance,—their presence, in whatever striking and unusual 
garb, accepted as a matter of course. 

No doubt a certain remnant of the old Puritan tradition 
still moulding prejudice, after it has long ceased to influence 
principle, or to affect the taste outside the domain of religion, 
has much to do with the curious phenomena of which we have 
spoken. How else may we account for the sudden disclosure of 
such an attitude as is seen in recent issues of Eastern Church 
papers, even in those which have been wont to speak in great 
and swelling words of “our Comprehensive Church,”—an at- 
titude which, not only in its intolerant narrowness, but even in 
irreverance of language, reminds one of nothing so much as the 
Marprelate tracts of 800 years ago? 

But back of all is that limited horizon, in the domain of 
religion at least, which we commonly call “provincialism.” 
Surely it is late to allow a limited and arbitrary barrier of un- 
reasoning prejudice to obstruct our view of religious as of 
other things. And this of all countries in the world would 
seem to be least congenial to an atmosphere of narrowness. 

Why will men only pretend to be broad, and arrogate to 
themselves the term, yet not be Broad? Truly the recent out- 
break of tatalleotaal narrowness and littheness, is most de- 
pressing. 


HE twenty-fifth anniversary of the Bishop of Chicago, which 
has just been celebrated with such a degree of genuine en- 
thusiasm, is an occasion upon which the congratulations of the 
whole Church may well be extended to that godly prelate. Un- 
der his administration, the Diocese of Chicago has advanced to 
the front rank of the American Dioceses. Bishop McLaren en- 
tered upon his administration at a period of great turbulence 
and unrest in the Church. The defeat of Seymour and of De- 
Koven, both of whom had been elected to the bishoprie of Ili- 
nois, had marked the bitterness of the Church at large against 
a'moyement within the Church which has revived her life every- 
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where and has made her Catholicity apparent alike to enemy 
and friend. Those were the days when the battle was at its 
height, and Illinois and Wisconsin have the proud memories of 
being in the hottest of the fight. The defeat of DeKoven in 
Wisconsin by the diocesan council, resulted subsequently in the 
choice of that saintly, patient hero, the late Bishop Welles; 
while the election in Illinois but subsequent defeat in the 
Church at large, first of Dr. Seymour as DeKoven’s friend and 
other self, and then of DeKoven himself, had only the ultimate 
and happy result of the consecration of Dr. McLaren, a trusted 
and representative priest of an evangelical Diocese. 

Of the dead we shall speak first. The memory of DeKoven 
is a pervasive influence in the American Church. “There are 
two shrines,” said the eloquent Bishop of New J ersey on that 
notable occasion when the members of General Convention made 
a pilgrimage to the tomb of DeKoven at Racine, in 1886; “there 
are two shrines which always appeal to the hearts of Church- 
men. One is the shrine of Joun Kesre, in England; and the 
other is the shrine of James DreKoven, in America.”* Perhaps 
some part of the divine blessing which in so marked a degree has 
rested upon the Church in Illinois, has been due to the courage 
which the undivided Diocese showed in 187 5, in the election of 
James DeKoven. 

Nor can we forbear to speak of Bishop Welles, whose close 
association with the same events, whose election after another 
and even more shameful rejection of DeKoven, and whose close 
friendship with the present Bishop of Chicago, make it impos- 
sible to forget him at this happy anniversary. These two pre- 
lates—Welles and McLaren—entered the House of Bishops al- 
most together, both after bitter strife in which neither was 
personally involved. 

What a strange coincidence it is, after these twenty-five 
years have passed, and only one of those three who had been so 
intimately bound together, is yet awaiting his Master’s sum- 
mons; that the hand which had perhaps been keenest in strik- 
ing at DeKoven and Welles, should be the one hand in these 
calmer days to throw its little ball of mud at the Bishop of 
Chicago.+ It is as though there was yet one crown received 
by those other two, which could not be bestowed upon the third 
of the number, until he too had passed through the same calum- 
ny. The unsullied characters, the spotless reputations, of those 
other two who bore the same reproaches, may well be a prophecy 
to the Bishop of Chicago of the harmlessness of any such vitup- 
erations. And remembering the past,—which we never should 
publicly have recalled but for this latest affront to the succes- 
sors, associates, and sons of DeKoven and Welles—we cannot 
forbear to quote from Mr. Burleson’s Memoir of the latter, re- 
lating to a time when the onslaughts on the saintly Bishop had 
been fiercest, and it looked as though his work and the work of 
his noble predecessor, was on the verge of being overthrown by 
his enemies: 

“The Bishop considered for a moment, then said: 

The Bishop considered for a moment, then said: “he way of 
peace is always the best way. I will choose the committee. The 
clergyman said: ‘Bishop, the first man whom you will appoint on 
that committee, will be the Rey. Dr. Fulton. He answered: ‘It 
most certainly will.’ ”£ 

The Bishop of Chicago took up his pen to write, and the 
result is contained in those volumes of sanctity, The Practice of 


* Some Am. Churchmen. p. 280. 


+Compare The Church Standard, Dec. 1: ‘Cool assumption,” “entire ab- 
sence of a decent respect,’’ ‘‘senselessness,”’ “partisan tactics,’ “whom the 
gods would destroy they first make idiotic,” “party manceuvre,”’ “‘lawbreaker,”’ 
“pygmy,”’ “discredited their own order,” “radicalism,” “leaders in the anomia 
of childish (or senile) self-will.”’ In the same issue a correspondent who is 
editorially commended adds certain other insults. 

Two other groups of Bishops and Dioceses are insulted by the same paper 
in its issue for Dec. 8th, in addition to the large group included in the first 
attack. One of these groups consists of the Bishops and Dioceses of North 
Carolina, Florida, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska (not the Coadjutor as formerly 
but the Diocesan), and Colorado—‘grave suspicion of a wilful misrepresentation 
of facts,” “local politics,’ ‘intrigue.’ The other group directly alludes to 
Bishop Welles, Bishop McLaren, and Bishop White. Division of Dioceses 
““‘because of no imperative necessity but by way of securing two 
Bishops of advanced ndencies instead of one.” Indirectly this same group 
must include the Bishops and Dioceses of Maryland (which set apart Easton), 
North Carolina, Texas, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee (which made the attempt), 
Missouri, and California, all of which Dioceses were divided under precisely the 
same conditions as were the three Dioceses already mentioned; even though we 
admit that New York, Pennsylvania, New J ersey, and Virginia may possibly be 
exempt from inclusion with the others. 

In all, the number of American Bishops (in addition to many of England 
and Canada) who by name or by direct inference are directly, grossly insulted by 
The Church Standard in its issues of Dec. 1 and 8, is, according to our count, 31 
What are we to suppose? What is our duty? Weare at a loss to know. 


+ Memoirs of Bishop Welles. p. ly. 
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the Interior Life, and The Holy Priest. His calumniator also 
took up his pen, and the epithets that with regret we have been 
obliged to quote only to denounce, were the result. The art of 
a Milton or a Dante would be powerless to show more vivid a 
contrast. 


The work of the Bishop of Chicago has been a work 
crowned with large success. The Western Theological Sem- 
inary, the enlarged St. Luke’s Hospital, the increasing work 
of the Cathedral with the sisters’ house, and the diocesan school 
at Sycamore, these are some of the fruits of his episcopate. Fig- 
ures tell some other results, and the increase of communicants 
from 7,199 in the undivided Diocese (the whole state) in 1876, 
to 20,654 in the Diocese of Chicago alone and 27,672 in the state, 
tell a story of enormous advance. Better than these, however, is 
the greater spirituality and devotion of the Diocese, the more 
frequent celebrations, the more careful reverence in the things 
pertaining to the kingdom of God; the brotherly love, the ab- 
sence of partisanship, or friction, or local quarrelings, the large- 
ly increased missionary zeal, the affectionate coéperation of 
clergy and laity, which are such happy notes of the Diocese of 
Chicago. 

We beg to be permitted to act as the representative of the 
whole American Church in presenting congratulations on this 
happy anniversary, to one of the noblest, the most trusted, and 
the most universally revered prelates, at home and abroad, that 
this Church has had the happy fortune to produce, in the person 
of the Bishop of Chicago. 


HE necessity which seems to have arisen to consider the 

matters discussed in the foregoing papers, has prevented the 

continuation of our papers on Marriage and Divoree, which, 
however, will be resumed next week. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST AND ITS CRITICS—EVERY 
EDITOR HAS THE SAME EXPERIENCEr 


WE ARE STILL the recipients of occasional letters protesting 
against the “bias” shown in our columns against this or that party, 
church, or cause. Such criticisms are, of course, inevitable in the 
case of a journal conducted as The Literary Digest is conducted. 
Most of the criticism that comes to us (surprisingly small in 
amount) is due to the persistent notion that whatever is printed in 
our columns must be approved by us and is printed for that reason, 
and as a result we are continually held responsible for the most con- 
tradictory views. For instance, here is a letter from St. Coletta’s 
Convent, Jefferson, Wis., in which the writer takes us to task for our 
supposed hostility to the Roman Catholic Church. He writes: 


Liditor of The Literary Digest: 

As my subscription to The Digest expires in the near future, I inform 
you that I will not renew it. The manner in which you allow your re- 
ligious department of ‘Tum Diaust to be run by a bigoted ignoramus (on 
Catholic subjects) induces me to do so. 

My idea concerning your paper was, that you value truth higher than 
sensational and false articles of news. ‘The least that can be expected 
from The Digest is: “ut veritas in omnibus appareat.”’ 

Whenever you will adopt a fairer course I will become a subscriber 
once more. : 


To balance things up, we find the following from a Presbyterian 
paper, published in New Orleans: 


“The Literary Digest is truckling to Rome, possibly with a view of 
increasing its subscription, or more probably because its editor is a Roman- 
ist in disguise. As ‘eternal vigilance is the price of liberty’ it is well 
that our people should know who, in our own camp, are aiding and abet- 
ting the enemy.” 


The South African war is another subject on which we have 
shown the “cloven hoof.” A letter from a preacher in Fort Wayne, 
Ind., writes: 


“Gentlemen :—Referring to your recent offer of The Literary Digest, 
which is very tempting, I can not accept the same on account of the fol- 
lowing reason: you favored Great Britain on its gold-greed war on the 
poor Boers of South Africa. If you will, for the sake of disposing of your 
products in England, favor such an unjust war as the Boer war is, you 
need never send me any more of your offers.” 


And from Ontario we get a letter showing equally profound dis- 
satisfaction for a directly opposite reason: 


“My reason for refusing to continue my subscription for your paper is 
the biased and prejudiced manner in which your selections were made of 
articles on the South African war. You have shown your pro-Boer feeling 
to such an extent that I trust that all British subjects, who were sub- 
seribers to your Literary Digest and your other publications, will cease 
to have anything further to do with them. I for one will certainly have 
no more to do with any of your works.” 


The great fascination of editorial work is that one never knows 
just what is coming next.—Literary Digest. 
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Theological Books. 


The Primitive Saints and the See of Rome. By F. W. Puller of the Society 
of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley. With an Introduction by EHd- 
ward, Lord Bishop of Lincoln. Third Hdition, Revised and Enlarged. 
8vo, xxxvi. 569 pp. London, New York, and Bombay: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1900. Price, $4.00. 

The first and second editions of this most valuable work 
were issued in 1893. Since its first publication it has been re- 
viewed by various Roman periodicals, and has called forth a 
large volume from the late Dr. Rivington, entitled The Primi- 
tive Church and the See of Peter. This volume was search- 
ingly reviewed by Dr. Bright in the Church Quarterly Review 
for October, 1894, and January, 1895; these two articles being 
subsequently revised and expanded into a treatise entitled, The 
Roman See in the Early Church (Longmans, 1896). This treat- 
ise was marked by Dr. Bright’s well-known learning and keen- 
ness of logic, and nothing seemed to be left of Dr. Rivington’s 
argument. 


It was only to be expected, however, that when 4 third edi- 
tion of Father Puller’s work was called for, he should take some 
notice of Dr. Rivington’s criticisms upon it. The result has 
been an expansion of his work to about three times its former 
size, and the completion of what must remain for a long time to 
come the standard authority touching the position of the See of 
Rome in the ancient Church. 

The work in its present form has one drawback—a some- 
what unsystematic arrangement of materials. The addition of 
so much new matter seemed to call for complete reconstruction ; 
but Fr. Puller has preferred to leave the old skeleton, and has 
put in the new matter wherever he could find a convenient place 
for it. The result is not exactly bewildering, but the real 
strength of his argument, which is very great indeed, is some- 
what concealed. 

The work has many merits. It is obviously the fruit of 
much labor, and exhibits the extensive learning for which 
Father Puller is noted. No pains are spared to secure accuracy, 
and we feel safe in saying that few works are extant that can 
be more implicitly trusted in this respect. Not many writers 
are so ready as is Father Puller to reconsider their language in 
the light of the adverse criticisms of opponents, and several 
notable instances of his open-mindedness and candor appear in 
this volume. One will look here in vain for the slightest trace 
of that odiwm theologicum which mars so much of polemical 
literature. Father Puller is invariably even-tempered and chiv- 
alrous to his opponents, although without weakening the 
strength of his argument in the least. When we add that our 
author’s style is clear and eminently readable, we trust we have 
said enough to justify the further statement that The Primitive 
Saints and the See of Rome is one of the most important and 
valuable additions to ecclesiastical literature of this decade— 
a notable triumph of Anglican scholarship and polemics. 

The large amount of new matter that has been added makes 
this edition practically a new book, and a brief description of 
its present contents is desirable. The work originally consisted 
of seven lectures—the first five dealing with the claim of the 
popes to a Divinely given primacy of jurisdiction, and the last 
two with the alleged necessity of communion with the Roman 
See. The largest addition to the work consists of four entirely 
new lectures inserted in the second part. The sixth lecture is 
broken into two and the new lectures are inserted between them. 


Accordingly there are now twelve lectures, no less than seven" 


illustrating the contention that “communion with the Roman 
See is not a necessary condition of membership in the Catholic 
Church.” The number of appendices is increased and includes 
one of some importance “On the Principle of Development.” 
A large number of Additional Notes are inserted after the last 
lecture, as well as two Excursus, several ‘Tables, and an Index 
which is well-nigh indispensable to such a work. 

The first part of the volume is most nearly the same as in 
the earlier editions, although certain sections have been rewrit- 
ten. Perhaps the most notable instance of change in this part 
is the translation and interpretation of the famous passage in 
which St. Irenzus refers his readers to the Roman Church as the 
most representative guardian of common tradition. The extant 
Latin reads: Ad hanc enim ecclesiam propter potentiorum 
principalitatem necesse est omnem convenire ecclesiam, hoc est, 
eos qui sunt undique fideles, in qua semper ab his, qui sunt 
undique fideles, in qua semper ab his, qui sunt undique, con- 
servata est ea quae est ab apostolis traditio. In the first edition 
the words propter potentiorum principalitatem were taken to 
refer to the importance of the City of Rome. Father Puller 
now admits that they have reference to the importance of the 
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Roman Church. He translates, “For to this Church, on account 
of its more influential preéminence, it is necessary that every 
Church should resort—that is to say, the faithful, who are from 
all quarters; and in this Church the tradition, which comes 
from the apostles, has ever been preserved by those who are from 
all quarters.” The point is “that the Roman Church, on ac- 
count of its special preéminence, was continually visited by 
representatives of other Churches all over the world, and that 
this facet constituted an additional guarantee of the purity of its 
faith.” As Father Puller shows, this does not concede any 
necessary infallibility to the Roman See, growing out of Divine 
guarantees, such as is claimed by Leo XIII., but is simply a 
recognition of human conditions,—conditions liable to change. 
The existing habit of resorting to the Roman Church on account 
of its wide influence constituted that Church a sort of emporium 
of universal tradition. 

The new lectures inserted in the second part of the work 
deal with the relation of the Church of Antioch to the Church 
of Rome in the Fourth Century. The argument culminates in 
the fact that St. Uiletius lived and died out of communion with 
Rome, and yet is now recognized by the papal see as a Catholic 
saint—this fact showing that it is not essential to one’s cath- 
olicity that he should be in communion with Rome, Rome her- 
self being witness. : 

It should be obvious to an unbiased student of history that 
the present claims of the papal see can not be vindicated except 
on the basis of a theory of development in doctrine. Such a 
theory has been broached by certain Romanists, although the 
Roman Church herself appears to repudiate it. According to 
this novel theory, says Father Puller, “it would seem that the 
Chureh is at liberty to develop new forms of ecclesiastical 
polity, and to impose them under pain of anathema, as binding 
the faithful jure divino, and generally to proceed as if her post- 
apostolic acts of legislation could be regarded as equivalent to 
the appointment of our Lord Himself.” With the maintainers 
of this view “it would be quite useless to argue.” 

The subject of development is considered carefully in Ap- 
pendix M., pp. 424-433. Three kinds of development are dis- 
tinguished: (a) of discipline; (b) of theological science; (c) 
of obligatory dogma. That discipline and theological science 
are susceptible of legitimate development, provided the immut- 
able truths and principles of Christianity are not violated, is 
obvious. Father Puller goes on to acknowledge that the Jan- 
guage of dogma may develop. ‘No Catholic will deny that the 
Church has a right to impose on her children from time to time 
new words and formulas, for the purpose of protecting the 
faith.” But the kind of development which must be repudiated 
is one which involves substantial additions to the primitive 
faith. “In the Nicene definition there was no development of 
the substance of the apostolic faith, though there was a develop- 
ment in regard to its expression. An unambiguous formula 
expressing the old faith was made obligatory, which had not 
been obligatory.” The whole note is valuable and is enriched 
by choice references. 

Such a work as this seems absolutely unanswerable as a 
refutation of the following language of Leo XIII. in his En- 
eyclical on the Unity of the Church :— 

“In the decree of the Vatican Council as to the nature and 
authority of the primacy of the Roman Pontiff, no newly conceived 
opinion is set forth, but the venerable and constant belief of every 
age.” 

We trust that our clergy and intelligent laity will secure 
and master this work. Franois J. Hau. 


So: or the Gospel in a Monosyllable. By Rev. George Augustus Lofton, 
D.D. Chicago, New York, and Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1900. 


We have here a series of chapters on the text, “God so 
loved the world, that He gave His Only-begotten Son, that who- 
soeyer believeth in Him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life.” The word So is made to dominate the writer’s exegesis. 
The purpose is also kept in view of making a vigorous protest 
against current rationalism, in the interests of protestant or- 
thodoxy. 

The writer is a Calvinist, although with modifications, and 
therefore propounds a theology which we regard as defective in 
more than one direction. But we heartily sympathize with him 
in the purpose of this book. We can also commend much that 
he says as sound, pertinent, and well put. We only wish he 
could see that modern liberalism is the logical outcome of the 
Protestant rule of private judgment. 

We agree with him that— 

“The great need of the day is a return to orthodoxy and spiritu- 
ality. . . . Theology is called ‘dry bones,’ but the hone system in 
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our structural organism is absolutely essential to bodily life and 
activity. A loose or rotten theology is the source of all weakness or 
decay in spiritual and practical Christianity; and without the back- 
bone of a sturdy and solid orthodoxy the spiritual and practical, no 
more than the doctrimal, in Christianity can long rétain a vigorous 
anid uniform existence.” 


We believe that Protestants who share in the alarm felt by 
our author at the inroads of rationalism and at the dissidence of 
dissent, will some day come to realize that the Apostolic minis- 
try and Sacraments constitute the only safeguards of orthodoxy. 

' Franets J. Hat. 


The Reformation in Great Britain. 
Oxford Church Text Books. 


By H. O. Wakeman and Leighton Pullan. 
New York: HEdwinS.Gorham. Price 30 cts. net. 
The value of this little volume is all out of proportion to 
its size and price. Neither this nor the other volumes of the 
series are mere condensations, but carefully written treatises on 
the various subjects by eminent scholars. The present volume 
seems to be in many respects the best presentation of the Refor- 
mation in England, viewed in its different relations, that has 
ever appeared. The hundred and thirty pages—which might 
easily have been printed so as to make three hundred and sold 
for ten times the price of the present volume—are simply packed 
with most important facts, stated in the most succinct and tell- 
ing way, so as to pile up an overwhelming mass of historical 
evidence, which throws the burden of proving opposite con- 
clusions from those of the writer upon the one who denies those 
conclusions, and gives such an one a very difficult task; to our 
mind one impossible of accomplishment. The limited space at 
the writer’s command precludes much quoting of authorities, 
but the few notes indicate that every available source of in- 
formation had been used as a basis for writing the history. 

The positions taken in regard to the various phases of the 
Reformation movement and the chief actors in it are exceed- 
ingly judicious and absolutely fair. Moreover the sketching of 
the prominent personages is done with a master hand and in a 
telling manner, that will make the picture stick in the memory. 
Somerset, the Lord Protector under Edward VI., is described 
as “Gn faith a Calvinist, in policy an Erastian, and in character 
a thief.” Oranmer is characterized as “a thing of moods and 
changes, and it is difficult to know his mind upon any given sub- 
ject, for the simple reason that he did not know it himself.” 
Of Mary’s reign it is said that “a hundred years was needed to 
repair the mischief of eleven.” Elizabeth “was not a very good 
woman, but her ability was almost boundless, and she had a deep 
affection for the English people, and a shrewd appreciation of 
the English Reformation without any continental trimmings.” 
Of the relations between Laud and his opponents it is said: 
“Laud and the Puritans were both right in this, there could not 
be room for him and them in the same Church.” These random 
excerpts ought to whet the appetite of the student so that he will 
not fail to procure and study the book. 
a feeling of sincere grief at the thought that the book was the 
last work of its brilliant author. The editor of the series com- 
pleted the work, and we hazard the conjecture that the intro- 
ductory chapter comes from the pen of Mr. Pullan. 


A. W. JENKS. 


‘A Soul's Meditations. Compiled and arranged by Mrs. J. H. Root. 
and Chicago: Bonnell, Silver & Co. 


This book is composed of the notes made by an invalid 
woman. during her meditation. There was not the least idea 
in her mind that anyone would ever see these notes; but her 
friend, Mrs. Root, when she came into possession of the note- 
books, thought they would be helpful to others, and so she has 
arranged and printed them. 


New York 


Father Huntington writes a brief preface commending the 
writer’s simplicity and faith, and Mrs. Root gives a short intro- 
duction explaining the author’s circumstances, and showing how 
through all her sufferings, from a cancer, and in the midst of 
limited circumstances and loneliness, her “soul waited in still- 
ness upon God.” 


One cannot help feeling a sense of intrusion in reading 
these notes, rnuch as one would in reading private letters which 
had come into his hands by the death of his friend. There is 
such a sacredness in one’s private interviews with God, either 
in confession or in meditation, that only the conviction that 
other souls might be helped by the revelation could warrant their 
publication. 


The personality of the author is carefully guarded. We 
only know that she was a woman who had to earn her own 
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living, even in the time of great weakness, and that she had two 
operations for cancer, after the second of which she died. 

The Meditations themselves aresingularly free from hysteria 
or ecstasy. The writer faces her real condition, and tries to 
live in close and intimate union with our Lord, and to become a 
“partaker of Christ’s sufferings.” She sees the value of entire 
self-surrender to God, and the plain necessity of the members of 
a thorn-crowned Head suffering with Him. 

The notes have a peculiar value because of their plain mat- 
ter-of-fact piety. We do not need to 


“Strive to wind ourselves too high 
For simple man beneath the sky.” 


There seems to be a distinct danger to us calm Anglo- 
Saxons in using the fervid and emotional books of the Romance 
peoples, and in trying to work ourselves up to their emotional 
standard. We are in danger of becoming theatrical and unreal. 
The special value of this book is its common sense and normal 
devotion. . 

Anyone desiring a wholesome, unimpassioned, and thor- 
oughly devout book of meditations or spiritual reading, should 
certainly secure a copy of this book. Frank A. SANBORN. 


/ 
The Path of Life By George Hodges, Deanof the Episcopal Theological School 
Cambridge. New York: Thomas Whittaker, 2and 4 Bible House. Price $1.00 

A new volume of sermons by Dean Hodges is certain to be 
looked for with interest by the many who have found his former 
publications so stimulating and effective. The Dean is always 
helpful and to the point; and his sermons seldom fail to present 
some questions of trenchant interest to the reader or listener. 
If oceasionally there is a suspicion of hasty treatment it is not 
perhaps to be wondered at, since no man—not even a Dean—can 
always be at the high-water mark of excellence. 

Four sermons of marked helpfulness we would single out as 
being in themselves a raison d’etre for the out-put. These are 
Redeeming the Time, The Social Epiphany, The Conviction of 
Sin, and a remarkably potent sermon on Prayer, under the title, 
The Indifference of the Saints. : 

Sermons which deal with the Christian life, and encourage 
and uplift, and-stimulate to good works are what the world needs 
to-day :—a religion that makes us better and happier when we 
practise it, is the religion taught in these selected sermons from 
The Path of Life. 


An Fuposition of the Gospels of the Church Year, on the Basis of Nebe. By Prot. 
Edmund Jacob Wolf, D. D. Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication Society. 


In the early years of the reviewer’s ministerial life the want 
of a good exegetical commentary on the Gospels of the Church’s 
year was often sorely felt. The average commentary on the 
New Testament seemed to afford little assistance, and to search 
through one’s library for the right sort of sermon stuff was some- 
times impossible. The possession of such an Exposition as this 
of Dr. Wolf’s would have been an almost inexhaustible mine, 
needing but little labor to turn the precious metal to practical 
use. This, we think almost universal need among young min- 
isters, is referred to in the Preface of this Exposition as one of 
the reasons for its publication. The substance of the book was 
deliveted first of all in a series of Lectures to the Professor’s 
students in the Gettysburg Theological Seminary (Lutheran). 
The interest in the Lectures was so marked that they were care- 


‘fully revised and delivered to new classes with the same results. 


Assurances received from many quarters that their publication 
would be warmly weleomed, induced Dr. Wolf to issue them in 
book form. The result is the volume before us. The scheme 
originated with Nebe, a learned German theologian, whose work 
of three volumes of 1,600 closely printed pages is beyond the 
reach of many ministers who will find in Professor Wolf’s book 
very much matter of the greatest use and importance. 


He lays no claim to originality of matter or of exegesis, but 
has labored carefully to collect in a precise and clear-cut form, 
the cream of thought on the Sunday gospels. The use of the 
original of Greek words and expressions, where special impor- 
tance is attached to them, will be very helpful in sermonizing, 
and invaluable to the student of the Greek Testament whose 
habit is to make marginal notes for future use. 


Another feature of special value in these days when there 
is such a tendency to explain away the Divine and the miracu- 
lous in the New Testament, is the fearlessness displayed by the 
writer in accepting without question the Gospels as the Word of 
God. With him there is no doubt of the Godhead and the per- 
fect Manhood of our Blessed Lord. His. faith in the Virgin- 
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birth of the Saviour is clearly stated. He however rejects the 
Catholic tradition of the perpetual virginity of the Blessed 
Mother. But he gives both sides of the question a fair and im- 
partial hearing, so that the reader may accept or reject his con- 
clusions as he may please. 

ae firm adherence to the yerities of the Christian religion 

ks all the author’s conclusions after careful examination of 
sonia who, whether so called higher critics or sceptics, have 
used their destructive weapons to shake the faith of the Church. 
_ There are a few, but very few, differences between the gos- 
pels of the Lutheran and our own Church. They have no Sun- 
day corresponding to ours called “The Sunday next before Ad- 
yent,” but as the Gospel for that day is the same as the one 
for the Fourth Sunday in Lent, the Churchman will find enough 
in the exegesis of that to serve for both days. 

Attached to each of the Lectures is a very helpful and sug- 
gestive qnalysis called Homiletical outlines. These will be 
found very useful in the preparation of sermons on distinct 
lines, and will proye valuable aids in arriving at the Church’s 
idea in her choice of the gospels. The doubtful tendency of 
some modern preachers to preach anything but the Gospel to 
their Sunday congregations may seem attractive because it is 
sentimental, but the laity are alert to the need of sound teach- 
ing, are demanding it in preference to the empty sounds of 
mere oratorical platitudes; and the earnest preacher will find 
in this Exposition a fund of riches in exegesis that is not other- 
wise so easily accessible. JosepH RusHTon. 


Ephesian Studies: Expository Readings on the Episjle of St. Paul to the 
Ephesians. By the Rev. H.C. G. Moule, DD. New York: A.C. Armstrong 
V Son. Price $1.65. 

This is a valuable book in a line that is all too rare, that of 
devotional commentary on Holy Seripture. Most commentaries 
in these days of exact scholarship are so occupied in getting the 
probable meanings of every word and phrase that the line of 
spiritual purpose running through each paragraph, the real 
divine message, is quite lost to view by the ordinary student. 
In this volume Dr. Moule, a Divinity Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge and one of the spiritual leaders of the Kvan- 
gelical School in England, has undertaken, for the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, what in former volumes he has undertaken for the 
Epistle to the Philippians and for the Epistles to the Colossians 
and Philemon,—to give every paragraph of St. Paul’s letter in 
a rather full paraphrase, and follow this free rendering with a 
somewhat sermon-like commentary; resting all his translations 
and explanations upon a foundation of minutely critical study 
of every word, and often calling attention to particular results 
of such study, but always subordinating every other interest to 
that of keeping the line of thought clear and giving it point and 
application as an utterance of the Spirit of God to each Christ- 
ian soul. We think that a High Churchman might have found 
even more wealth of meaning and largeness of spiritual applica- 
tion in some passages of this great Epistle than Dr. Moule has 
found. But we know of no other commentary on Ephesians 
that we could so heartily recommend to any sort of Churchman 
for spiritual reading in a Retreat, for correction of the too pre- 
vailing intellectuality of our Theological seminaries, for the 
suggestion of sermon-subjects, or, generally for personal help- 


fulness. 

Tt should be mentioned that the book was written for stu- 
dents, and that it sometimes mentions what St. Paul’s Greek 
word is in a particular connection. This introduction of for- 
eign words is to some readers a cause of nervous irritation. Yet 
the meaning always runs clear to one who can read no Greek, 


and it would be a happy thing if many of our people would make’ 


these “Hphesian Studies” a part of their Lenten devotion in 
- 4901. Lucius WATERMAN. 


; 


As It Was In the Beginning; Or, The Historic Principle Applied to the Mosaic 
Scriptures, By the Rey. Edward Oridge, D.D, Chicago: Fleming H. Revell 
Co, Price $1.25. 


This is a curious book, in which a very pious man, with but 


little scholarship—he insists on printing the Hebrew word for 


God i in English letter as Aleim—and a really rich imagination, 
applies much more of fancy than of the “Historic Principle” to 
the exposition of the Books of Moses. He insists that these 
books must have been written by Moses because they have been 
traditionally ascribed to him, and there are no other books con- 
temporary with these by which we may check the tradition; that 
Adam must have been created an infant; and brought up by 
ministering angels; that the tree of knowledge must have been 
something other than a literal tree, because Gen. ii. 16, 17, dis- 
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tinguishes between “every tree of the garden” and this tree “in 
the midst of the garden”; in fact, he has simply no idea of what 
constitutes proof. But with all his follies, which are manifold, 
he has imagination and throws out occasionally a really illum- 
inating suggestion. For instance, when he is showing how 
Abraham must have looked forward to seeing Isaac restored to 
him by resurrection from death, one can feel that his conclusion 
is for once legitimate and edifying. The book as a whole is for 
cranks and will delight many of them. 


The Business Man's Religion, By. Amos R. Wells. 
Fleming H. Revell & Co. Price 50 cts. 

The atithor of this little book is himself a business man, 
and in less than seventy pages has compressed a vast deal of 
common sense and religious teaching. He treats of the business 
man in the Church, in the Prayer Meeting, the Sunday School, 
the Office, and the Home. He believes that the business man is 
religious, and that much apparent neglect and opposition is due 
to shyness, and to being unaccustomed to dealing with religious 
matters. Mr. Wells is not a Churchman, but his book is full 
of matter and suggestions, which could be easily and profitably 
adapted to use in our parishes. And business men following 
out his principles, and putting his suggestions into Dypptice, 
would be inyaluable as members of vestries, guilds, ete. 


New York, Chicago, Toronto: 


Selected Thoughts on Prayer for Each 
By Charles A. Cook. Fleming H. Revell Co. Price, $1.25. 

This is a year book containing a passage of Holy Scripture 
for each day, bearing usually on prayer; and a short selection 
from the writings of some distinguished Protestant preacher, 
or writer. 

It would probably be useful to those for whom it is. in- 
tended; but Church people would find a good many things in it 
which would not be agreeable to their more refined and reverent 
modes of thought. 


Day in the Year. 


The Modern American Bible. By Frank Schell Ballentine. 
Vol. I1.—St. Matthew, St. Peter, St. Jude, St. James. 
Lovell Company. 


Vol. I.—St. Mark. 
New York: The 


“John was clothed with camel’s hair and had a leather belt 
round his waist,” does not impress us as any particular improye- 
ment over the version with which we already are familiar. 


THE FIRE ON THE HEARTH. 


SHRIVELLED flowers and foliage sere 
Mark the waning of the year, 

And where summer beauties linger 
Bleak November's fiery finger, 

With a touch, the landscape burns,— 
Green to gold and crimson turns. 


Come within; make fast the doors. 
Hiow the lonely night wind roars! 
Gloomy is the realm sidereal ; 
Clouds, like battle-ships aerial, 
‘Threatening, thunderous, issue forth 
From their harbor in the North. 


But we heed not storm and night, 

By the hearthstone’s leaping light ; 
Gathered here beside the ingle 

We are safe, though slate and shingle 
Quiver, while the autumn blast 
Rages round us fierce and fast. 


Branches bare may writhe and swing; 
Merrier shall our carols ring. 

Frost and wind may wage their battle 
Till the very curb stones rattle; 

By the hearthstone, bright and warm, 
We will fear not night and storm. 


Gathered round the cheerful fire, 

Pile the wood on high and higher! 

As the flames leap, brighter, clearer, 

‘Heme grows dearer, Heayen seems nearer ; 
Though the storm may rage outside, 

Here within sweet peace shall ‘bide. 


While the flickering flames ascend, 
In sweet songs our voices blend. 
Youth and age and fair-faced matron, 
Studious girl and loving patron, 

All in thankful praises share 

As we say our. Evening prayer. 


Now the fitful firelight fades, 

And the bell warns little maids 

That they must not here be staying. 

Curfew rings! There’s no delaying. 

Angels guard you while you sleep, ; ; bes 

Watch and ward around, you. keep. r 5 staat 
LUNG LpFVINGW BED. mi 
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i Eve’s Paradise } 
By Mrs. Bray. ; : 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


SIR JASPER FAILS. 


“Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null,. 
Dead perfection, no more.” 
—TENNYSON. 


Peas on the whole, took the matter very quietly. Of 
course it was a very great surprise to her, to hear that Elsie 
was Margaret’s child, but she had never had any great opinion of 
Mrs. Stuart; “poor shiftless thing, I am not surprised at any- 
thing she did,” was her remark; and though Owen had loved his 
sister, it was almost impossible to him to indorse this opinion, 
for he had so strongly disapproved of many things that she had 
done. 

That it was a certain amount of pain to her to give up the 
child there was no doubt, but she had never loved her as Owen 
had done. “I always do my duty to her,” was a sentence she was 
fond of saying, “but I cannot go into any of your raptures 
about her.” Sometimes she had wondered to herself why she had 
not loved her more. Now this was quite accounted for, and it 
was a certain amount of satisfaction to her to think so. She 
considered it showed a remarkable power of discrimination on 
her part, that she had never been able to feel towards Elsie, as 
she was certain she should have felt towards one of her own kin- 
dred. 

There was no end to the difficulties and complications which 
arose. Captain Stuart had left a considerable sum of money to 
his supposed daughter. 

Of this Elsie was perfectly aware, as Priscilla considered 
it one of her duties to bring up Elsie jso as to be fitted for the 
responsibility of possessing it some day. 

Elsie had not responded at all to her teaching—at least not 
openly, and had always steadily declined to learn that touching 
little hymn where a good little child gives its penny to the poor. 


“A penny-I have and ‘tis all my own, 
Little Charlotte exclaimed in a lively tone.” 


Elsie always maintained that Charlotte was extremely silly, 
and that she should certainly have spent it on sweets. 

Nor was she ever affected by that touching story of the dear 
little boy who put his half-a-crown into the box in church sand- 
wiched between two pennies, for fear any one should know. And 
she would persist in asking inconvenient questions, such as “how 
people ever came to know the story if he did not tell.” 

When Aunt Priscilla would advise her to give all her money 
to the heathen, Elsie would reply purposely misunderstanding, 
that she did not think it would be of the slightest use, as she 
believed they used cowries for money. 

“No, Aunt! I mean to enjoy my money when I have it,” was 
all she would say. Elsie took good care that no one should 
know how she had planned out the spending of it in her own 
little head. 

She would give quantities of presents to Owen, every book 
she had ever heard him wish for. All the servants, the poor peo- 
ple in the village should have gifts. The children should have a 
feast once a month. 

There was no end to Elsie’s plans, so perhaps Aunt Pris- 
cilla’s teaching was not thrown away after all, though she did 
not reap the fruits of it. 

What would it be to Elsie to find that all these dreams were 
only so many castles in the air, and that she had nothing what- 
ever of her own? 

All her fortune would now lapse to a nephew of Captain 
Stuart’s to whom it had been left in the event of his child’s 
death. These things tore Margaret’s heart. Oh, if she could 
only have her life over again, she would rather starve with her 
child than give her up. 

She decided on waiting to tell Elsie until she had seen Sir 
Jasper, to whom she had written a full account of everything, 
as she felt that she could not tell him personally. He was not of 
a sympathetic nature, and she did not think he would under- 
stand. In her letter she told him that as she should now have 
her own child to live with her it was possible that he might no 
longer wish the present arrangement to continue, and in that 
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case she should be quite prepared if he should wish to put an 
end to it. 

Sir Jasper had written very kindly. He was a most liberal 
man, and his arrangements put all Margaret’s fears for the 
future to an end for a long time to come. 

“So far from regretting it,” he wrote, “I think it is a most 
excellent plan that Elsie should live with you. Eve will be much 
more willing to return to Moina if she can have her friend with 
her. I cannot but think that she will be tired of her present 
home in a few months and will be only too glad to go back. I 
am going abroad for six months and shall come and see you 
first. It is impossible for me to believe that she has really ceased 
to care for me, although she has not sent me a single message 
in any of your letters.” 

There crept out a little bitter feeling. It was true enough. 
Sir Jasper had sent message after message to Eve whenever he 
wrote, but Margaret had not beens able to persuade her to send 
back one. 3 

“Will you not give him your love?’ she would sometimes 
ask. 

“How can my love go in a letter?” 

“Well, if I write and say, Eve sends you her love, that 
means you want him to know you still love him.” Z 

“But I am not sure that I do love him,” replied Eve care- 
lessly. 

Margaret could say no more; perhaps she was not so very 
sorry that Jasper should reap as he had sown. 

When Eve was told that he was coming, she manifested 
some uneasiness. 

“Will he want to take me back to Moina?” she asked. 

“Not unless you wish it,” said Margaret; “do you not want 
to go back?” 

“Not now,” said Eve, “perhaps some day.” 

“The house is much larger and nicer,” replied Margaret. 

“Oh, I love this little house,” answered Eve, “I am so much 
happier here. Just you and I together, we do not want any one 
else, do we, Margaret ?” 

“Not even Elsie?” 

“No, not even Elsie. When I was away with Elsie, and 
without you, I wanted you so dreadfully. Now I can have Elsie 
just when I like, and that is what is so nice, but I do not think 
I want her to live here. I like to have you all to myself. You 
love me better than any one else, don’t you?” 

Margaret passed her hand caressingly through Eve’s bright 
hair, but she could not make any answer. 

The next day Sir Jasper came. When he saw the tiny cot- 
tage in which they were living, he rejoiced. “She cannot care 
long to remain here. Why, there is not room to breathe.” 

He did not realize that Eve had been stifled at Moina. 

Margaret was thankful that she had written to him about 
Elsie, for even the few words he said grated on her. 

He seemed to think that it was rather a good joke. 

“Well, what does Owen say to losing his niece, and giving 
her up to you?” 

“Sir Jasper,” said Margaret, “please forgive me; but I do 
not think I can speak about it.’ 

“Very well,” he said, a little surprised; “but you must admit 
that I was the first to notice the likeness.” 

“It was that which first put it into my head, .and, believe 
me, I am very grateful, and can never thank you enough.” 

“Well, what do the children say to it?” he asked. “They 
must have been a good deal surprised.” 

“T have not told them yet,” said Margaret. 

“Not told them?” he said, in a tone of surprise. 

“I wanted to wait till I had seen you,” said Margaret, feel- 
ing she could not lay her heart bare before him. “You see, I 
only heard yesterday of the arrangements you were kind enough 
to make, and I could not settle my plans till I knew. I must 
ask you to be careful not to say a word to Eve about it.” 

“By-the-bye, where is the child?” he said carelessly, as if he 
had not been at all disappointed because she was not there + 
meet him. : 

“I think she must be in the garden,” said Margaret, 
shrewdly suspecting what was really the case, that Eve had gone 
out to avoid him. 

“T will go and look for her,” he answered, surprised to find 
that his heart was beating a little faster than usual. Surely he 
had outlived all such sentiments years ago. 

“Remember,” were Margaret’s last words, “that she knows 
nothing about Elsie.” 

“All right; V’ll be careful,” he said, as he walked off. : 

Margaret watched him half anxiously, almost wishing that 
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she had told Eve herself. It never had struck her till this 
moment that there was a possibility of Eve hearing it from any 
one but herself. 

“Eye, Eve!” called Sir Jasper, as he went into the garden. 
“Where are you?” 

Kve appeared somewhat unwillingly. She was perplexed by 
her own feelings. Once, how she used to look forward to seeing 
him. Now she wanted to avoid him. 

Sir Jasper stooped down as usual to kiss her, but she drew 
herself a little away. 

“Getting too old to kiss your guardian,” he said with a 
laugh. “Why, we are growing up indeed! I shall soon lose my 
little Eve altogether.” 

_ It was only two months since he had seen her, but she 
seemed grown even in that short time. 

“T do not like kissing,” said Eve, with a dignity which was 
inherent in her. 

Sir Jasper was a little nettled. 
seeing me either ?” 

“T do not care so very much,” she answered, in her curiously 
outspoken way. The courtesy which is a part of education had 
not yet come to her, and she spoke with the freedom of a child. 

“You ought to care to see me,” he replied. “I have done 
everything for you. Without me you might have starved. You 
are not very grateful.” 

“T do not understand you,” said Eve. 

“Why, when your father died he was very poor, and had no 
money to give you; there was no one to take care of you, and so 
he gave you to me. I took you, and have given you everything. 
Without me you would not have had any home, any pretty 
dresses, perhaps not even enough to eat.” 

“Margaret would have taken care of me,” answered Eve. 
Gratitude was a quality of which she had never heard. 

Jasper was hurt; he seemed to expect her to know things 
intuitively. “Margaret!” he exclaimed contemptuously, “why, 
it was I who gave you Margaret. She had never seen you, never 
heard of you, knew nothing about you till I found her, and 
asked her to take care of you. Do you not think you ought to 
be grateful, and thank me a little?” 

Eve looked puzzled. “I do not know what grateful is.” 

Sir Jasper lost his temper. “Is the child an idiot?” 

This was the first time Eve had heard the word since that 
conversation she had overheard at Moina, and it attracted her 
attention at once. 

“Yes, I expect I am,” she said gravely. “I heard Jane say 
that you brought me up so that I was no better than an idiot.” 

“The impertinence,” muttered Jasper, who did not at all 
appreciate his affairs being the subject of servants’ gossip. 

His face darkened. 

“What is an idiot 2” she continued. 
know.” 

“People who have not much mind, and who have not learned 
things.” 

“Am I really one?” 

“No, of course not; only sometimes you do say very silly 
things.” 

“Tt is not my fault,” she answered, with a look of reproach 
in the blue eyes, which were brimming over with tears. “You 
would not let me learn.” 

“TI gave you everything you wanted; I made Moina lovely 
for you. I wanted to make you so perfectly happy. Eve, Eve Pe 
he continued, with an appeal in his voice, and taking her hands, 
“you cannot mean that you do not care for me; that I am noth- 
ing to you now; that all I have done is in vain.” 

Eve was quite unmoved. Though her sympathies were 
learning to be drawn out, the sorrows of another could not touch 
her as yet, except, through her affections. 

“Have you nothing to say? Do you not care that I should 
be alone? I thought I should have had a child who would have 
been with me all my life. Am I to go back alone to Moina?” 

There was real pathos in his voice, and it seemed to touch 
Eve a little—not in any very active form, but it troubled her. 

“T want to be sorry,” she said. “Sometimes I feel things 
here, and it aches.” She pressed her hand against her heart. 

“You are sorry, and I want to be sorry too, but it does not 
really hurt.” 

“You are a little heartless thing,” said Jasper bitterly; “I 
will give you up. I do not believe you can really love any one.” 
He flung her hands from him. 

“T love Margaret,” exclaimed Eve, and her whole face was 

‘lighted up with the glory of a perfect love. It looked as if it 
were illuminated. 


“Perhaps you do not like 


“T have often wanted to 
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“Margaret, always Margaret.” The man was stung to the 
quick. All his life long he had had everything his own way, and 
now here was this child, his own creation as it were, slipping 
away out of his reach. Had he ever cared for anything as much? 

One last appeal. 

“Hive, my little Eve, come back to me; forgive me. I know 
you have a heart, love me a little.” 

Eve was frightened by his earnestness. “How can 1?” she 
asked piteously. “I would if I could. I used to love you, Japs” 
—it was long since she had used the old baby name, and another 
pang went through his heart—and now the love seems all gone 
away. Where does love go to?” 

Then Jasper knew it was all over, and that he had spoilt his 
life; that he had staked his happiness upon a child’s heart, and 
he had lost. Dreams that he had hardly whispered to himself 
had found a place in his heart, for was not he still young? and 
Eve would grow older. 

Now he knew that his dream was over, that this child love, 
with her beauty and her genius, was not for him, that all he had 
done was in vain. He had lavished every luxury upon her; he 
had cared for the body; he had starved the soul, and the moment 
it was free it had fluttered away like an escaped bird into free- 
dom. 

Eve stood there tall and graceful, the sun turning her hair 
into ruddy gleams of gold, the eyes shining like the blueness of 
the heavens, with just a summer mist over them. Was she sorry 
for her own lost love? Had something gone from her which she 
could not recall? 

Jasper grew reckless. Was this a cold inanimate statue 
without a heart? Was there nothing that could touch her, even 
if it hurt? 

His was not a generous nature, not one that would suffer in 
silence so that the loved one should not have a pang. He wanted 
to wound her; he wanted to shake her out of this deadly calm. 

“Go to Margaret,” he said between his teeth, “you are so 
sure of her love.” 

Eve awoke at the sound of that name. “Yes! I am so sure,” 
and the sweet mouth smiled in its absolute trustfulness. 

“She loves you so much.” 

“Yes, she loves me so much,” echoed the dreamy voice. 

“Are you so certain?” Jasper’s face looked cruel in the 
dying sun. 

Perhaps it was only the light. 

Eve’s face looked troubled. 

“Listen,” he said, drawing nearer. 

The sun sank down below the hills, the last red gleam died 
out of her hair, the blue eyes looked grey in the twilight. 

“Listen. Margaret has another love in her heart, one 
dearer than you. You think Margaret loves you best. Go and 
ask her who she cares for most, Elsie or you?” 

“Hlsie, never!” broke in Eve. 

“Shall I tell you a secret? Elsie is Margaret’s own child.” 

“Own child!” 

“Yes; Margaret is Elsie’s mother. Do you think you will 
be anything to her now? Will not a mother love her own child 
better than any other in the world?” 

Was there no pity in his heart as Eve’s face grew whiter 
and whiter in the twilight ? 

“Yes! you have thrown away my love, and now you will have 
none. You will wish for me, but I shall not come back—no, 
never, never again—and you have lost Margaret.” 

He snatched the impassive child in his arms and kissed her. 
The next moment he was gone. 

Eve gave a low cry and sank upon the ground. 


[To be Continued.] 


Ir 1s a blessed secret, this of living by the day. Anyone can 
carry his burden, however heavy, till nightfall. Anyone can do 
his work, however hard, for one day. Anyone can live sweetly, 
patiently, lovingly, and purely till the sun gets down. And this is all 
that life ever means to us, just one little day. Do to-day’s duty, 
fight to-day’s temptations, and do not weaken and distract yourself 
looking forward to things you cannot see and could not understand 
if you saw them. God gives nights to shut down the curtain of 
darkness on our little days. We cannot see beyond. Short horizons 
make life easier.—Gospel Messenger. 


Peruars the following might prove of interest: 

An old Irish orator was once asked for a short rule for ex- 
temporaneous speaking. His reply was: “When you have got some- 
thing to say, say it; and when you have got nothing to say, say it!” 
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A CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR THE NURSERY, 
By FRANCES SMITH. - 


If you want a novel pet for a nursery that is thus far un- 
proyided for, let me suggest a rabbit—the whitest of white rab- 
bits, with the pinkest of pink eyes. He is quite a8 interesting 
as a pussy-cat, quite as neat and as easily trained, and for the 
moment a fad. In fact there is a corner in rabbits, with the 
price mounting higher all the time. 

Just which nursery in the land set the fashion is’ not 
known; it may be a belated hint from Alice in Wonderland; 
however this may be, the new household pet threatens to send 
pussy into exile, pro tem. 

Buy your rabbit while in the tender years of infancy, that 
you may train it up in the way it should go; and you lay down 
the same rules which govern the cat—education— only Bunny, 
if anything, is more teachable. He roams about at his own 
sweet will during the day; at night, it is best to put him in a 
large cage or open box and close the door, that he may not go 
wandering about the house or perchance jump out of a window. 
The particular Bunny with which I haye a somewhat more or 
less intimate acquaintanee, one day, bent upon adventure, 
stepped out upon the veranda roof, gave a flying leap to the 
ground, a distance of some fifteen feet, and although the gym- 
nastic feat did not dislocate or unjoint him, it was noticed that 
his demeanor for a few succeeding days was pensive, there was 
a loss of appetite, and a disinclination to join in the sport of 
his playmates, two dear little girls, who love him with all the 
ardor of one and five years. 

Bonny likes nibbles of toast for his breakfast, with a bit of 
chop; he asks a trifle of roast or boiled meat for his dinner; as 
to drink, he seems to have joined the Knights of Temperance 
and draws the line even at water—seldom, if ever, taking a sip 
of anything; possibly there is a particular brand of some kind 
of beverage which he likes, but just what it is, has not yet been 
discovered. For hymnals and Prayer Books he has a predilec- 
tion, in fact he is of a literary bent and can easily become in- 
terested in any book—to its utter destruction—but books can be 
put upon higher shelves, and nursery books never last long any 
way. 

A rabbit likes to be petted and responds to affectionate 
treatment in much the same way that a kitten does. Cuddled 
up before an open fire upon a soft rug, the picture of luxurious 


contentment, Bunny adds the finishing touch to the nursery, In_ 


any one where he is not yet known, he is certain to be greeted 
with ecstatic delight, if discovered upon Christmas morning, 
guarding the stockings by the chimney corner. 


THE CARE OF INDOOR PLANTS IN WINTER. 


THERE IS something very provoking in the sight of a plant 
which has for weeks or months looked well and handsome beginning 
to look sickly and ill, and even dying. This is often the case when 
winter comes, and there is no other place for plants but the sitting- 
rooms. ,Why is this? Because it is generally considered that plants 
in winter only want water once or twice in the week, and this being 
given on stated -days, they need no more care. 

This is a grievous mistake; all plants should be looked at every 
day, and if the pot give a hollow ring when rapped sharply with the 
knuckles, then give a good quantity of lukewarm water, not cold, but 
a trifle warmer than the atmosphere of the room in which they are. 
If the pots are stood in saucers, go round about twenty minutes or 
so after watering and empty them of the water which has run 
through,’ as it is injurious to the roots for the water to be left. 

’ Hyacinths and narcissi, ete., can be grown altogether in water, 
and make pretty room decorations in china bowls, with moss round 
the bulbs. Generally speaking, plants that grow in rocky, unshel- 
téred situations naturally, or in countries where long droughts occur, 
or *thosé with hairy foliage arid thin leaves, also hard-skinned, suc- 
culent plants, require little water; while tough, broad-leaved vari- 
eties require more moisture in the atmosphere than at the roots. 
Fibrous surface roots, as a rule, indicate the ability to flourish with 
little moisture, while plants with roots growing directly downward, 
or succulent roots-of thin-leaved plants need quantities ‘of water. 

->= Plants will suffer less from not having enough, than’ when too 
lkeees asupply is given. 

“'’ When plants are making new shoots give plenty, but as soon as 
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the shoots are developed water sparingly, or they will continue to 
grow and no buds will form, in consequence of all the strength going 
to support the young shoots. All plants require a rest, and during 
that time want little water. Keep all decayed leaves, ete., ent off 
and cleared away, as they will often cause mildew. 


Many plants, such as aspidistras, india-rubber, ete., 
leaves sponged with tepid water now and then. 

All flowering plants, as well as some others, need’ to ba grown 
as close to the glass as possible. A sunny window is necessary to 
flowering, and if all cannot at the same time be indulged, they 
should tale it in turns, and their owner should see fair play, so that 
all have an equal chance of coming to perfection. Palms, or. the 
aspidistra (parlor palm), and a few others, will be content in a 
shady corner, but will be very grateful, and will repay a trouble 
of now and then lifting them into the sun. 


like their 


Plants grown in a window want constantly to be turned poea: 
so that they may grow straight and even, and all the blossoms come 
out evenly; this ie especially noticeeble in hyacinths, for if one side 
at a time only is out, it quite spoils the beauty.—Selected. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 


A TEASPOONFUL of pulverized alum mixed with stove polish 
will give the stove a fine lustre, which will be quite permanent. 


If a strip of webbing two inches wide is sewed tightly on the 
under side of a rug, close to the edge, it will prevent the edges from 
curling. 

Skirt linings, if not much worn, may be made almost fresh as 
new by washing and starching with starch in which there is little 
gum arabie. 

Clean lamp chimneys by holding them over the spout of a tea- 
kettle full of boiling water, then wipe them with a clean cloth. It 
will make them beautifully clear. 

Leather boots and shoes may be softened and kept from cracking 
by well rubbing them with castor oil. They should not be worn for - 
about twelve hours afterwards. 

Linseed oil is better than anything else for removing rust from 
a stovepipe. Rub the pipe thoroughly with the oil (a little goes a 
great ways) and build a slow fire until it is dry. 

Save all pieces of old flannel. Flannel has almost no end of 
uses in its capacity as a cleanser. For cleaning of all kinds it is 
excellent, and for polishing silver it is almost as good as chamois 
leather. 

A woman who is ingenious and who “makes over” a great deal 
tells us how to cut fur. She says to turn it skin side up and eut 
with a sharp knife; only through the skin. This leaves the fur 
intact and it can be cut into any desired shape. 

Kerosene applied with a soft cloth, preferably one of old silk 
or linen, should remove the marks of hot dishes from the polished 
surface of a dining table. If it does not, rub each spot with spirits 
of camphor and afterward with furniture polish. 

During the hot weather the bread-box requires special attention 
to prevent bread from moulding. The box should be scalded twice 
a week and aired in the sun for an hour before fresh bread is put in 
it. A tin box is much better to use for holding bread than a stone 
crock. 

To soften water for laundry purposes: when you haye no rain 
water supply, it is a good plan to draw the water three or four days 
before it is needed for use, and to expose it to the air. This will 
render it quite soft, and will make soap either entirely unnecessary, 
or, at any rate, will make a very small quantity of it sufficient. 

To polish shell combs rub them with flannel on which has been 
put some finely powdered charcoal moistened with a little water. 
Then with a clean flannel rub the shell vigorously with whiting or 
precipitated chalk, to which a few drops of vinegar have been added. 
After this polish with the palm of the hand and dry powder. 

The breaking of glass globes is very frequent, as all house- 
keepers know. Their durability may be greatly increased if they are 
tempered beforehand. This is done by putting them in a large pan, 
and covering them with cold water. The pan is then set on the. 
range until the water boils. When that occurs it is removed from 
the fire, and the globes are allowed to remain in the water until 
it is perfectly cold again. This is a common treatment for lamp 
chimneys, and is equally efficient in the case of glass globes. ; 


THE WORLD—THEN AND NOW. 


METHINKS ’twas on a perfect day like this, 

The great Creator, looking on His work, 

Declared it good; beheld the new-born. world, 

Fresh from His forming hand, as pure as heaven. 
' O holy age! e’er sin and sorrow came ; 

To dim thy glory! O beloved World! Shea 

Though steeped in crime thy beauty thrills our hearts, 

Forever lost primeval innocence; : 

Though fallen, yet redeemed by love divine, 

To eyes not holden Thou are lovely still. . ; one 

Marrua A. KIpDER. |. othe 
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Church Calendar, 
aN 


1—Saturday. 


Dec (Green.) (Violet at Even- 
song.) - 

“2—Sunday. Second Sunday in Advent. 
(Violet. ) 

“ %—Friday. Fast. 

“ 9—Sunday. Second Sunday in Advent. 
(Violet.) 

“14—Friday. Fast. 

“ 16—Sunday. Third Sunday in Advent. 
(Violet. ) 

** 19—Wednesday. Ember Day. Fast. 


“ 20—Thursday. (Red at Evensong.) 
“ 21—Friday. St. Thomas, Apostle. 
Ember Day. Fast. 

“ 22—Saturday. Ember Day. Fast. (Violet.) 
“23—Sunday. Fourth Sunday in Advent. 

(Violet. ) 
“ 24—Monday. (White at Evensong.) 
“ 25—Tuesday. Christmas Day. (White.) 
“* 26—Wednesday. St. Stephen, Martyr. (Red.) 
“ 27—Thursday. St. John, Evangelist. 
(White. ) 
““ 28—Irriday. The Innocents. (Violet.) Fast. 
“ 29—Saturday. (White.) 
“ 30—Sunday. Sunday 
(White. ) 


Personal Mention. 


THE Rey. JAMES A. BAYNTON has accepted the 
rectorship of St. Paul’s Church, Plymouth, Wis., 
Diocese of Fond du Lac. 


(Red.) 


after Christmas. 


Tun Rey. M. M. Bunton, of Louisville, Ky., 
has removed to Acadia Ranch, Oracle, Ariz., 
where he expects to spend the winter. 


Tun Rev. Rupotpy LH. Bresrery, of Philadel- 
phia, has been appointed minister-in-charge of 
the Memorial Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Ambler, Pa. 


Tur Rey. Joun Hvans is rector of, Monroe, 
Mich., and not of Bathgate, N. D., as stated in 
the Living Church Quarterly. 


Tuw Rey. G. M. Foxwetu has changed his 
address from Baltimore, Md., to Bloomington, 
Ind. 


Tube address of the Rev. Hpnry B. Jerrnrson 
is changed from Alma, Michigan, to Columbus, 
Ind. 

Tue Rey. ALrrep Evan JOHNSON, formerly 
of St. Martin’s Church, New Bedford, Mass., has 
been appointed on the staff of St. Paul’s Pro- 
Cathedral, Los Angeles, with the charge of St. 
Barnabas’ Church, and the mission known as the 
Church of the Neighborhood. 


Tun Rey. B. G. Lun, of Jerome, Ariz., has 
changed his address to Box 445, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Tun Rey. CHARLHS QUINNEY has now entered 
on his duties as rector of St. Paul’s, Virginia 
City, Montana. Please address accordingly. 


Tur Rev. *WyYLLis Repu, D.D., of Crisfield, 
Md., has become rector of St. James’ Church, 
Newport, Del., and also of St. James’ Church, 
Stanton. Address, Newport, Del. 


Tun Rey. Ricuarp Rowiey, of Tomah, Wis., 
is in charge of Christ Church, La Crosse, during 
the absence of the rector, the Ven. Dr. Wilkins. 


Tur Rey. JospepH SHppRIN has changed his 
address from Clay Center, to Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas. 

Tur Rey. J. W. Sparks has changed his, ad- 
dress from Lakewood, N. J., to Toms River, N. J., 
having become rector of Christ Church in the 
latter place, and of St. Philip’s Church, Island 
Heights. 

Tam Rey. J. B. WAKEFInLD, D.D., rector 
emeritus of Trinity Church, San Jose, Calif., 
after sixteen months spent in travel has re- 

_turned to that city where he expects to reside. 


Tur Rey. Francis EH. Wesster has. become 
the rector of Christ Church, Waltham, Mass., 
and should be addressed accordingly. 


ORDINATIONS. 


DEACONS.. 
PPNNSYLYANIA.—On Thursday, Dec. 7th, at 
» the Church of the Covenant, Philadelphia, Josn 
RAMON PENA was ordered deacon by the Rt. Rey. 


The Living Church. 


Dr. Whitaker. The candidate was presented by 
the Rev. W. H. McGee, of Havana, Cuba, and the 
Sermon was preached by the Rey. Dr. W. Dudley 
Powers, of New York City, Secretary of the 
American Church Missionary Society. 


PRIESTS. 


Nupraska.—On All Saints’ Day, at Omaha, 
by the Bishop of the Diocese, the Rey. THOMAS 
GILBERT LOSEn. 


OFFICIAL, 


TRINITY UNIvprSIvTy, ToronrTo, CANADA. 
Applications are invited for two Professor- 
ships in the Faculty of Divinity in Trinity Uni- 
versity, Toronto, one of which must be filled 
immediately and the other in October next. 
For particulars address, 
Rey. T. C. Strepr Mackiem, M.A., LL.D., 
Provost of Trinity College, Toronto, Canada. 


WANTED. 
PosIvTIONS OFFERED. 


Priest.—At once. Unmarried Priest, competent 
to teach Latin and Greek, and take other classes, 
in a Church Military Academy. Would be Rec- 
tor’s Assistant in parish, and would have charge 
of Vested Choir. Salary $600 a year, with board 
and rooms. Apply Ven. Archdeacon Atmore, 
M.A., Principal St. Luke’s Military Academy, 
Kearney, Nebraska. 

POSITIONS WANTED. 


COMPANION.—An educated lady, a teacher, 
desires a situation as reading or traveling com- 
panion. Pleasant home more desired than a 
high salary. References. Address, COLUMBIA, 
Living Church Office, Milwaukee. 

SUMMBPERVILLE, SourTm CAROLINA. 

Boarpers.—Board in a private house. De- 
sirable location among the pines. No cases of 
tuberculosis received. Terms $9 to $10 a week. 
Address Miss M. J. Warinc, Summeryille, S. C. 

APPEALS, 
FOND DU LAC DIOCESE, 

An endowment of Ten Thousand Dollars is 
urgently needed for the support of the Episco- 
pate. 

The work is growing, the Diocese is poor. 
The Board of Missions, New York, has cut down 
by 20% its appropriations. 

Are there not some Churchmen who, for Che 
sake of the principles that the Diocese repre- 
sents and for the Missionary work it is doing, 
will come generously to its support ? 

Jas. B. Prerry, Treas. 
CHARLES C. GRAFTON, 
Bishop of Fond du Lae. 


ORPHANAGE OF THE HOLY CHILD, 
Springfield, Ill. 

This Orphanage for the protection and train- 
ing of girls is incorporated as an institution of 
the Province of Illinois, comprising the three 
Dioceses of Chicago, Quincy, and Springfield. It 
has only the beginning of an endowment, and 
must depend upon the voluntary contributions of 
Churehmen for its support. Offerings at Christ- 
mas-tide for the support of the Orphanage from 
parishes, missions, and individuals, are earnestly 
solicited. Please send all such remittances to 
Ven. Freperick W. Taytor, D.D. (Treasurer of 
the Province of Illinois). 3812 E. Adams St., 
Springfield, Ill. 


THE DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


INCLUDES all the members of this Church, and 
is its agency for the conduct of general missions. 
The Society maintains work in forty-three Dio- 
ceses and seventeen Missionary Jurisdictions in 
this country (including Colored and Indian Mis- 
sions) ; in Africa, China, Japan, Haiti, Mexico, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippines. The Society 
pays the salaries and expenses of twenty-three 
Missionary Bishops and the Bishop of Haiti, and 
provides entire or partial support for sixteen 
hundred and’ thirty other missionaries, besides 
maintaining many schools, orphanages, and hos- 
pitals. 

Six hundred and thirty thousand dollars are 
required for this work to the end of the fiscal 
year, Sept. 1st, 1901. Additional workers, both 
men and women, are constantly needed. All pos- 
sible information will be furnished on applica- 
tion. ' 
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Monthly Magazine, The Spirit of Missions, 
$1.00 a year. 

Remittances to Guorcn C. THomas, Treas- 
urer. 

All other official communications should be 
addressed to Tur BoArRD or MANAGmrRsS, Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Legal Title (for use in making wills): Tua 
DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF 
THE PROTESTANT EPiIscorpaAL CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


JOHN P. MORTON & CO. 
Churchman Co.). 
Favorite Food of Famous Folk. With Diree- 
tions for the preparation thereof given for 
the most part by the Famous Folk them- 
selves to the Ladies of the Guild of St. 
James’ Parish Church, Pewee Valley, Ky. 
Price, $1.50 net. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
Young Churchman Co.). 
A Study of Christian Missions. By William 
Newton Clarke, D.D., Author of ‘‘An Outline 

of Christian Theology.’ Price, $1.25. 


The Reformation. By Williston Walker. Ten 
Epochs of Church History. Vol. IX. Price, 
$2.00. 

Overheard in a Garden. By Oliver Herford. 
With Pictures by the Author. Price, $1.25. 


The Scientific Evidences of Revealed Religion. 
The Bishop Paddock Lectures for the year 
1900. By Rev. Charles Woodruff Shields, 
D.D., LL.D., Professor of the Harmony of 
Science and Revealed Religion in Princeton 
University. Price, $1.25. 


THE MACMILLAN CO, 
& Co.). 

An Introduction to the Old Testament in 
Greek. By Henry Barclay Swete, D.D., Hon. 
Litt. D., Dublin; Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius College, Regius Professor of Divinity. 
With an Appendix containing the Letter of 
Aristeas Edited by H. St. J. Thackeray, 
M.A. Cambridge: University Press. Price, 
7s. 6d. net. 

The Book of Daniel. With Introduction and 
Notes. By the Rey. S. R. Driver, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Hebrew in the Univer- 
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sity of Oxford. The Cambridge Bible for 
Schools and Colleges. Cambridge: The Uni- 
versity Press. 

The Clergy in American Life and Letters. By 


Daniel Dulany Addison. Price, $1.25. 

Jesus Christ and the Social Question. An Ex- 
amination of the Teaching of Jesus in its 
Relation to some of the Problems of Modern 
Social Life. By Francis Greenwood Pea- 
body, Plummer Professor of Christian Mor- 
als in Harvard University. Price, $1.50. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 

Holy Matrimony. By the Rev. W. J. Knox 
Little, M.A., Canon Residentiary of Worces- 
ter, and Vicar of Hoar Cross. The Oxford 
Library of Practical Theology. 


FLEMING H. REVELL CO. 

Verbeck of Japan. A Citizen of No Country. 
A Life Story of Foundation work inaugur- 
ated by Guido Fridolin Verbeck. By William 
Elliot Griffis, Author of The Mikado’s Em- 
pire, etc. Price, $1.25. 

Forbidden Paths in the Land of Og. A Record 
of the Travels of Three Wise and Otherwise 
Men to the Hast of the Jordan River. By 
the Otherwise Man. Price, $1.25. 

In the Time of Paul. How Christianity En- 
tered into and Modified Life in the Roman 
Impire. By Rev. Hdward G. Selden, D.D., 
Pastor of the Madison Avenue Reformed 
Church, Albany, N. Y. Price, 75 cents. 

The Wrongs of Indian Womanhood. By Mrs. 
Marcus B. Fuller, Bombay, India. With an 
Introduction by Ramabai. Price, $1.25. 

The Churchman As We See Him. And Fifty 
Years of Work for Him. By Rey. Ira M. 
Condit, D.D. Price, $1.25. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 

Falaise; The Town of the Conqueror. By 
Anna Bowman Dodd, Author of In and Out 
of Three Normandy Inns, etc. Illustrated 
with numerous full-page plates and other 
illustrations. Price, $2.00. 


PAMPHLETS. 


United Offering Calendar. 
sheets tied with ribbon. 
Missionary Bishops, ete. With appropriate 
letterpress. Published by the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary of All Saints’ Church, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Price, 25 cts. The entire proceeds of this 
Calendar go to the United Offering. Syra- 
ecuse: HE. A. Coon, 1424 So. State St. 


A series of twelve 
With Portraits of 


Calendars for 1901 :— 
Nature's Gems. Six Scenes in Color from Na- 
ture, with appropriate verses. Price, $1.75. 


Sweet Pansies. 
sies. 


Three hanging panels of Pan- 
Price, 50 cts. 
The Year of Beauty. 

colored borders. 


Six sepia prints with 
Price, 75 cts. 

floral Greetings from the Poets.’ Six colorece 
and embossed leaves. Price, $1.50. 

ITcavenly Promises. Six colored and embossed 
floral leaves, with appropriate texts. Price, 
$1.50. 

He Careth for You. Twelve leaves containing 
three Pictures from Our Lord’s Life with 
nine other pictures—colored and illuminated. 
Price, $1.00. 

The above each tied with ribbon, and in box. 

New York: HE. P. Dutton & Co. 


The Teaching Office of the Church. A Charge 
delivered to the Convention of the Diocese 
of New York, on Wednesday, September 26, 
1900. By Henry C. Potter, Bishop of New 
York. 

CrurcH ALMANACS AND KALENDARS FoR 1901. 

Living Church Quarterly. 
cluding Quarterly 
Milwaukee : 


Price, 25 cts: In- 

eorrected Clergy Lists. 

The Young Churchman Co. 

The American Church Almanac. 
New York: James Pott & Co. 

The Protestant Episcopal Almanac and Paro- 
chial List. Price; (25; cts: New York: 
Thomas Whittaker. 

The Christian Year Kalendar for the People. 
Price, 75 cts. New York: The Church Kal- 
endar Co. 


Che Church at Work. 


ALBANY. 


(Continued from Page 263.) 


Price, 50 cts. 


Rey. Hobart B. Whitney, B.A., and a number 
of others were called upon to speak. 


A great interest was added to the evening 
by the singing of several old college songs, 
under the leadership of Mr. Treder, ably sec- 
onded by the alumni, among whom were sev- 
eral who were conspicuous for their musical 
talent in their college days as well as in the 
years that have followed. 


A resolution was passed in the business 
meeting, expressing the sympathy of the al- 
umni of Albany to the family of the late 
Rector of St. Thomas’, New York, the Rey. 
John W. Brown, D.D., a Trustee of St. 
Stephen’s, whose death, two days before, re- 
moved an earnest and devoted friend of the 
college. 

A vote of thanks was extended to the 
Committee in charge of the arrangements 
for the dinner, the Rey. F. S. Sill, D.D., and 
the Rey. A. R. B. Hegeman, and the com- 
mittee was continued for another year. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK, 
F. D. Huntineron, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D., Bishop. 


Sunday Schools—G, F. S.—Utica. 


THE SunpAy ScHoor committee of the Di- 
ocese is about to submit a list of questions to 
the rectors and superintendents, the answers 
to which will be the basis of its report to the 
next Convention. The committee very truly 
says: “It will hardly be denied that our 
Sunday School work in general is far from 
satisfactory; and it may readily be seen how 
a general response to these questions may 
throw some light on the whole question.”” The 
committee should be encouraged in their pur- 
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pose to make a “report which may be of 
practical benefit to the whole Diocese.” 


Tur Crurcn Sistermoop of Syracuse held 
its annual meeting at the episcopal residence 
in November and celebrated the completion 
of 31 years of activity among the sick and 
destitute. It was also the 25th anniversary 
of the Presidency of Mrs. C. P. Fuller. Mrs. 
F. D. Huntington was elected Vice-President ; 
Miss Edith Burwell, Secretary; Miss S. F. 
Cuyler, Treasurer. 


THE FIFTH annual conference of the Girls’ 
Friendly Society of the Diocese was held in 
Syracuse Noy. 22d. Eighty members and as- 
sociates, representing ten different branches, 
were present. Three topics were considered, 
viz.: The G. F. 8. prayer: its use and mean- 
ing; Thrift; Responsibility of members tow- 
ards young girls. -Thoughtful papers were 
read on each of these subjects. The Bishop 
conducted the opening devotions and made a 
helpful address of welcome. 


AT THE DECEMBER meeting of the Utica 
Clerical Union, the Rey. Dr. Egar presented 
a valuable exegetical paper on Joshua X., 12., 
which was followed by discussion. 


INVITATIONS have been issued by the offic- 
ers of the parish to commemorate the ‘fiftieth 
anniversary of the organization of Calvary 
Church, Utica (Rev. E. H. Coley, rector), on 
Sunday, December 16, with a reception the 
previous evening. Two of the early Rectors, 
Rey. Drs. Matson and Barrows, are expected 
to be present, and the venerable diocesan will 
present greetings from the Diocese at large. 


Grace CuurcH, Waterville (Rev. J. K. 
Parker, rector), is anticipating the introduc- 
tion of a mixed vested choir at an early date. 


Sr. Anprew’s, Utica, celebrated the tenth 
anniversary of its existence on the First Sun- 
day in Advent. A special sermon by the rec- 
tor, the Rev. J. W. Clarke, with thankfulness 
and special mention of Rev. Dr. C. T. OIm- 
sted, its founder, and bright hopes for the 
future, marked the occasion. 


CHICAGO, 
Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
Cuas. P. ANDERSON, Bp. Coadj. 


Northeastern Deanery—Woman’s Auxiliary. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Northeastern 
Deanery was held in Grace Church, on Tues- 
day, December 4th. After the service the 
business session took place, at which com- 
mittees were appointed to provide a scheme 
of procedure for the ensuing year. The Rev. 
Wm. B. Hamilton was elected Treasurer, and 
Rev. J. M. Ericsson, Secretary. After this 
meeting, the clergy adjourned to the parish 
house, where a luncheon was served by the 
ladies of Grace Church. In the afternoon a 
paper was read by the Rey. John A. Carr, of 
Maywood, who had for his subject, “Present 
Day Perils of Faith.’ The Rev. Chas. FE. 
Bowles, of Ravenswood, then gave his views 
upon the same subject, after which an op- 
portunity was afforded for a general discus- 
sion. 


THe NooNDAY meeting of the Chicago 
branch, Woman’s Auxiliary, held December 
6th, was marked by the presence of an un- 
usually large number of representatives from 
the parochial branches—45 persons, repre- 
senting 21 branches, being in attendance. 

The meeting was called to order by the re- 
cently installed President, Mrs. J. H. Hop- 
kins. Mrs. Hopkins greeted the Auxiliary in 
a few graceful words, asking for its support 
and prayers, and mentioned that a new, Vice- 
President had been added to the executive 
committee by Mrs. Chenoweth’s acceptance of 
that office. Mrs. Chenoweth comes from 
Grace Chureh, Oak Park. i 

A very delightful programme had been ar- 
ranged by Miss Arnold, who read a paper on 
the subject for the day, the United Offering 
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of 1901. This paper, brimming over with in- 
terest and information, traced the marvelous 
growth of the United Offering from 1889, 
when it amounted to about $2,000, to 1898, 
when more than $82,000 were offered, in 
Washington. The United Offering of 1901 is 
not to be invested but to be divided amongst 
the Missionary Bishops and the colored com- 
mission. 

Miss Arnold was succeeded by Mrs. Ward 
of Grace Church. Mrs. Ward drew a striking 
simile between the United Offering and a 
cable. The threads represented individual 
contributions, the strands the parochial 
branches, the coils the main branches, and the 
great cable a thing of incomparable strength 
and utility, was sufficient to draw the ship, 
representing the Church, to San Francisco in 
1901. 5 ; itll 

The Rev. J. H. Hopkins was the final 
speaker. He laid stress upon the joy that 
comes to one when he receives something over 
and above what he expects; what is called in 
business transactions a margin. The United 
Offering of 1901 means a margin to the Mis- 
sionary Bishops; it means the fulfilment of 
some long hoped for plan for the extension 
and expansion of God’s kingdom in perhaps 
an out-of-the-way spot; and it means the lift- 
ing of a burden from some overweighted 
Bishop’s heart. 

Noonday prayers were read by the Rev. J. 
M. Ericsson of Grace Church, and adjourn- 
ment followed. 


EASTON, 
Wm. Forbes Apams, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 


Convocation at Chesapeake City. 


Tur NortHern Convocation of the Dio- 
cese of Easton, gathered in the Church of the 
Good Shepherd at Chesapeake City, on Tues- 
day night, December 4th, with the Rey. Giles 
D. Cooke, of North East, dean of the con- 
vocation, presiding. 

The second day’s session began at. 10:30 
o'clock. Holy Communion was administered 
and the Rev. C. T. Denroche preached the 
sermon. Addresses were made at St. Augus- 
tine Church in the afternoon at 3 o’clock. 
At the evening service Bishop Leighton Cole- 
man, of the Diocese of Delaware, preached 
the sermon. The session closed on Thursday. 


FOND DU LAC, 
CHAS. C. GRAFTON, D.D., Bishop. 
R. H. WELLER, Jr., Bp. Coadj. 
Archdeaconry at Rhinelander—Two 

Churches, 

THe ARCHDEACONRY of Ashland was in 
session at St. Augustine’s Church, Rhine- 
lander, on the evening of Wednesday and dur- 
ing Thursday of the present week. The prog- 
ramme arranged included a sermon by the 
Bishop Coadjutor at the opening service, and 
on Thursday three early celebrations, a later 
choral celebration, at which latter the 
preacher was to be the Rey. F. W. Barker of 
Merrill; and business and missionary meetings 
in the afternoon and evening. The subjects and 
speakers in the evening were: “The Church 
in the Mining Districts,” Rev. F. J. Bate, 
Iron Mountain, Mich.; “The Claims of Mis- 
sions upon Parishes and Missions of the 
Diocese,’ Rev. W. J. Cordick, Wausau; “The 
Catholic Motive of Missions,” the Rey. B. T. 
Rogers, Warden of Grafton Hall, Fond du 
Lae. “ 


THE DEDICATION of the new stone church, 
St. Mark’s, at Oconto, was appointed -for 
Thursday of this week, the Bishop of the 
Diocese intending to officiate. On Dee. 18th 
the Bishop Coadjutor will consecrate St. Al- 
ban’s Church, Marshfield. 


New 


LONG ISLAND, — 
4. N. LirrLesoHn, D.D, LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
Special services at St. Mark’s. 


INTERESTING SERVICES will be held at St. 
Mark’s Church, Brooklyn, on three Sundays’ 
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in December. The first was on Dec. 2nd, when 
the Rev. Wm. T. Fitch, who was rector from 
1869 to 1876, preached and delivered an ad- 
dress. It was just 31 years since he took 
the parish, and although he has reached 
nearly three score years and ten he is now 
assistant minister at Grace Church, Brooklyn 
E. D., and is as vigorous as over a third of a 
century ago, and offliciates and preaches every 
Sunday either at Grace or at some mission 
ehurch in Brooklyn. Dr. Homer and the Rey. 
Mr. Fitch are the only clergy now living in 
Brooklyn who were in the Diocese at the time 
or near its organization 32 years ago. Very 
great changes have taken place during that 
time and the Rev. Spencer S. Roche, who was 
Mr. Vitch’s successor, has been for nearly 25 
years past rector of St. Mark’s, and the new 
chapel and church haye been built and conse- 
crated during his administration. Mr. Fitch 
is the only ex-rector now living. On the two 
following Sundays it is expected that the 
Bishop of the Diocese and other Bishops will 
be present at the jubilee. 


LOS ANGELES, 
Jos. H. JoHNSON, D.D., Bishop. 


Church Consecrated at Montecito. 


TurspAy¥, Noy. 27th, was a bright day for 
the Church in the Montecito Valley, the beau- 
tiful suburb of far famed Pasadena. The 
earnest efforts of the Rev. Melville M. Moore 
and of the faithful members of All Saints’ 
mission were crowned by the consecration of a 
beautiful church to be known as All Saints’- 
by-the-Sea. In 1893 the Rev. Wm. H. Ram- 
say, rector of Trinity Church, Santa Barbara, 
began afternoon services in the public school 
house of Montecito, four miles distant. In 
1896 the congregation was formally organized 
as a mission of the Diocese, and the Rev. W 
J. O’Brien became priest in charge. In the 
summer of 1898 the Rev. Melville M. Moore 
sueceeded him. <A temporary wooden build- 
ing was at once erected and neatly arranged 
to serve as a chapel; and since then the work 
has steadily developed along the best lines. 
Some months ago a movement was begun for 
a permanent and worthy church. In little 
more than six months the whole sum required 
was received by subscriptions and gifts, not 
a dollar being raised by entertainments or 
other similar “devices. 

The geadiine is one of the prettiest rural 


ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, MONTECITO, CALIF. 


churches in California. The walls up to the 
window sills are of grey sandstone; the upper 
structure is of heavy timbers. The church is 
situated with due regard to orientation, the 
chancel being in the: geographical east, the 
position of the building thus conforming to 
what, has been the usage of the Catholic 
Chureh from primitive times—a point too 
often overlooked on this side of the Atlantic. 
The entrance is through a spacious ‘porch at 
the northwest corner; and over the entrance 
the massive stone wall is carried up so as to 
form a belfry which is both substantial and 
graceful. The chancel is wide and dignified, 
'and the whole effect of the interior is devo- 
tional in highest degree. The “instrument of 
donation” was read by Mr. Brundage, who as 
wane of the mission has codperated most 


Meare: Before the sermon an interesting 
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statement was made by Mr. Moore, on behalf 
ot the building committee; and he announcea 
that a member of the congregation had, that 
morning, promised that he would give, as a 
memorial of his three children, the largest 
bell that could be put into the belfry. 
Archdeacon Trew preached a sermon which 
was afterwards described as saying “just the 
things that ought to be said.” It is so rare 
a thing that a church is entirely paid for as 
soon as completed, that it is hardly ever 
possible that the first service arranged for 
shall be that of consecration. This almost 
unique honor belongs to All Saints’, Monte- 
cito. It was arranged that the first service 
should be held on Noy. 15th, and that it 
should be the consecration. Unfortunately, 
however, violent rains washed out railroad 
communication with Montecito, and the 
Bishop was forced to postpone the service for 
a week. On the intervening Sunday morning 
prayer and Holy Eucharist were celebrated. 
The architect, Mr. Arthur B. Benton, of 
Los Angeles, has the faculty of drawing de- 
signs which give material expression to the 
spirit of the Church. This would be appar- 
ent at once to any one who should visit three 
churches recently built from his designs—St. 


James’, Colegrove, All Saints’, Duarte, and 
All Saints’, Montecito. 
LOUISIANA, 
Davis Sessums, D.D., Bishop. 


Woman’s Auxiliary—Bunkie—T he Clericus. 

THE SEMI-ANNUAL meeting of the Wo- 
man’s Auxiliary was held in the chapel of 
Christ Cathedral on St. Andrew’s Day. A 
large attendance took part in the exercises. 
Dean Wells celebrated the Holy Communion 
and the Rev. Wm. Rennie of St. Paul’s deliy- 
ered the sermon. Bishop Sessums was pres- 
ent and gave a short address in which he 
commended the workers and encouraged them 
to persevere. He also made an appeal in be- 
half of the Children’s Home. Various re- 
ports of an interesting character were read, 
including a communication from Miss G. 
Suthon, the missionary in Japan, supported 
by the Auxiliary. The United Semi-annual 
Offerings amounted to $267.37. The follow- 
ing officers remain: Mrs. T. G. Richardson, 


President; Mrs. Charles L. Wells, Vice Presi- 
dent; Miss Eliza Greenwood, Treasurer; Mrs. 
R. L. Robertson, Recording Secretary; Miss 


C. L. Babeock, Corresponding Secretary. 


THE EARNEST WORKERS at Calvary mis- 
sion, Bunkie, have succeeded in raising some 
$1,100 towards the building fund and _ pro- 
pose to have a church before long. 


Tue Ciertcus of New Orleans met at the 
call of Archdeacon Percival in the guild room 
of the Cathedral on Nov. 26th. There was a 
large attendance of the city clergy. Among 
other matters discussed was that of the ad- 
visability of holding at certain centres special 
missionary services at which Diocesan, Do- 
mestic, and Foreign Missions, should receive 
attention. The matter was formally acted 
upon and a committee appointed to report 
upon the subject at next meeting. 


MARYLAND. 
Wo. Parpt, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Anniversary of Dr, Hodges—Brotherhood Coun- 
cil—Death of Rev. J. K. Keech—IlIness of 

Mr. Yellott. 

On Sunpay, Dee. 2nd, the 30th year of the 
rectorship of the Rey. Dr. J. 8S. B. Hodges at 
old St. Paul’s Church was celebrated. The 
anniversary was observed by a special musi- 


eal service at 5 o’clock in the afternoon in 


the church. It was especially fitting that the 
service should be a musical one as the Doctor 
has always stood for what is highest and best 
in Church music. 

Dr. Hodges has an unprecedented record, 
as there is not a rector at any parish in 
Baltimore, that was in charge when he as- 
sumed duties at St. Paul’s, “ Although born 
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in Bristet, England, Dr. Hodges came to this 
country in early life. He was educated at 
Columbia College. His theological education 
was received at the General Theological Sem- 
inary, New York. After ordination he served 
as assistant to the Rev. Dr. Lyman, of Trin- 
ity Church, Pittsburgh. He next became 
instructor at Nashotah, Wis., and afterward 
rector of Grace Chureh, Newark, N. J., which 
charge he left in 1870 to accept the rectorship 
of St. Paul’s. On Advent Sunday of that year 
he conducted his first service. Dr. Hodges is 
averse to celebrations; hence there was noth- 
ing special outside of the musical programme 
to mark the event. The Doctor estimates that 
in the 30 years of his rectorship at St. Paul’s 
he has officiated at 25,000 services, not includ- 
ing marriages, funerals, and baptisms. Among 
his assistants have been the present Bishops 
of Milwaukee and Cairo. 

The signal feature of the anniversary was 
the presentation of a gorgeous silver service 
to the Doctor by the members of the parish. 
The service was not formally presented, but 
was sent to his parish residence by messen- 
ger on Saturday evening. The service con- 
sists of three pieces—a tray, a bowl, and a 


DID NOT CURE. 


BUT GREATLY HELPED BY CHANGE OF FOOD. 


A lady in Harrisburg, O., is frank enough 
to say that while she has been helped, she 
was not entirely cured in the change of food 
and taking up Grape-Nuts food. She says 
she began eating rich and highly seasoned 
food when she was young and followed it 
until she set up a bad stomach trouble, with 
severe attacks of nervous sick headache. 

Finally rheumatism of the joints set in, 
and now some of her joints are dislocated by 
the heavy deposits forming about them and 
pushing them out of place, so that she is 
almost helpless. Her nervous system was 
wrecked and the optic nerve affected so that 
she could not read without bringing on 
nervous prostration and insomnia that would 
last two or three nights. 

“Last fall I heard of, and commenced the 
use of, Grape-Nuts as a food. It has since 
been both food and medicine to me, for I 
have taken very little medicine since I began 
to use it. After 10 months I find a great 
improvement in my brain and nerve power, 
am no longer troubled with sleeplessness, I 
suffer very much less with my rheumatism, 
and ean read several hours a day, one day 
after the other and sleep well all night. 

“T am by no means entirely: cured of rheu- 
matism, but I have been made so much better 
by the use of Grape-Nuts food that I am sin- 
cerely thankful for it.” This name will be 
furnished by the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich. : 
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pitcher. Each piece of the service is en- 
graved with rich decorations in chaste re- 
pousse. The tray is finished in Old English 
style, and has the monogram J. S. B. H. in 
centre with the words “St. Paul’s Parish” 
inscribed above, and “Advent 1870-1900 
Advent” below. The bowl and pitcher are 
also handsome pieces of work. The Doctor 
was pleasantly surprised at the elegance of 
the selection. The card accompanying it bore 
this modest inscription: “For the Reverend 
Doctor Hodges, With the Love and Affection- 
ate regard of His People. Advent Sunday, 
1900.” 

THE BattimorE Local Council of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew met at Memorial 
Church on Tuesday night, December 4th, and 
elected officers for the ensuing year. 


Tue Rey. JAMES Kemp Keecu, rector of 
Holy Cross Church, South Cumberland, died 
on Wednesday evening, December 5th, after 
a short illness. His death was due to a com- 
plication of pneumonia, heart disease, and 
kidney trouble.” Mr. Keech was 27 years of 
age and ammarried. He suceeded the Rev. 
Albert. Glenn Richards as rector of Holy 
Cross last May, and this was his first charge. 
He was a graduate of the General Theological 
Seminary, in New York. After a brief serv- 
ice on Thursday, conducted in Holy Cross 
Church by the Rev. Frederick B. Howden, 
rector of Emmanuel Church, the remains were 
taken to Towson, the family residence, his 
father being the late William S. Keech, a 
prominent lawyer. The funeral took place on 
Friday afternoon from Trinity Church. Sery- 
ice was conducted by Bishop Paret, assisted 
by the Rey. William H. H. Powers, rector of 
Trinity Church, and the Rey. Frederick B. 
Howden, rector of Emmanuel Church, Cum- 
berland. The interment was in the family lot 
in Prospect Hill Cemetery, Towson. 


THE Rev. Joun I. YELLOTT, rector of St. 
Mark’s and Mt. Calvary Churches, Howard 
county, has been ill at his father’s home, in 
Towson, since Thanksgiving Day, suffering 
from a case of possible blood poisoning. He 
is in an improved condition at present, and 
the danger of blood poisoning has been avert- 
ed, it is thought, but he will not be able to 
assume his clerical duties for some days. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Wm. Lawrencn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
The Advent—Dr. Storrs’ Anniversary—Eastern 
Convocation—Total Abstinence League. 


ADVENT SUNDAY was specially observed at 
the Church of the Advent. The services dur- 
ing the day were largely attended. The rec- 
tor, the Rev. Dr. Frisby, preached an anniv- 
ersary sermon, for the parish was founded 
fifty-six years ago. The old altar, which half 
a century ago was set up in the former edifice, 
now used by the Cowley Fathers, was re-ded- 
icated, and will be used in the new chapel 
known as the Chapel of All Saints. A large 
endowment fund has already been started. 
At the evening service, the sermon was by the 
Rev. David J. Ayres, rector of Trinity Church, 
Haverhill. 


Sr. Paur’s, Brookline, has just celebrated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the rectorship 
of the Rev. Dr. Leonard K. Storrs. On Sun- 
day evening, Dec. 2, addresses were made by 
the Bishop of the Diocese, the Rev. Dr. Donald, 
and the Rey. Percy Browne. The first service 
in this locality was held in 1849 by the Rev. 
Thomas M. Clarke, now Bishop’ ‘of Rhode 
Island. The Rev. William Norton was the 
first rector, and during his time of service, 
the church was built. The Rev. John S. Stone 
became the rector in 1852, and the Rev. Fran- 
cis Wharton succeeded him in 1862. The Rev. 
William W. Newton followed in 1870, and 
remained five years. The Rev. Dr. Storrs then 
became: the rector, coming from Pittsfield, 
Mass., where he had charge of St. Stephen’s 
Church. The church and the rectory form 
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an imposing group of buildings in one of the 
best settled parts of the town. Dr. Storrs is 
a public-spirited man in the place, and has 
not only been a member of the school board, 
but is at present one of the trustees of the 
public library. He has carried on an excel- 
lent work for the Church, and his parish 
carries on a large philanthropic work in the 
community. 


At THE Eastern Convocation in Christ 
Church, Boston, Dee. 5, interesting papers of 
an historical kind were read. The Rev. 
Charles Duane spoke of the history of Christ 
Church, of which he is the rector. The Rev. 
D. D. Addison gave an account of the early 
history of the Church in Massachusetts, and 
the Rev. Charles J. Ketchum commented upon 
the religious thought and life at the begin- 
ning and end of the present century. 


Tue ToTaL ABSTINENCE League had a very 
enthusiastic session at the Diocesan House, 
Dee. 4. The’ Rev. John T. Magrath of Cam- 
bridge presided, and the Rev. James Yeames 
acted as secretary. .The work of the league 
upon the basis of total abstinence was out- 
lined by the Rev. Dr. Clendenin of Westches- 
ter, N. Y., and the Rev. Messrs. Rand, Yeames, 
and George. The laity present were Messrs. 
F. W. Lee and Williams of Harvard Univer- 
sity. The Rey. Floyd Tomkins, D.D., of Phil- 
adelphia was elected president. 


MINNESOTA. 
H. B. Wurpruie, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
The Bishop—Dr. Wright’s Improvement—City 
Missions. 


Tue BrisHor has just finished another 
round of visitations, and on the 13th of No- 
vember preached at the opening service of the 
Convocation at Mankato, and confirmed 14 
persons. Noy. 17th and 20th the Bishop en- 
tertained the senior class of Shattuck School, 
and the students of Seabury Divinity School, 
at the See House, Faribault. 


THe Rey. Dr. WRIGHT, rector of St. 
Paul’s Church, St. Paul, has recovered suffi- 
ciently from the railway accident to be able 
to leave St. Luke’s Hospital and has partially 
resumed his clerical duties. 


Tue Boarp of City Missions held its an- 
nual meeting in Christ Church guild room on 
Monday for the election of officers for the 
ensuing year and to receive reports from the 
various.. committees. The committee on 
Church Extension recommended that no new 
work, be undertaken this year and that the 
present missions be strengthened and placed 
on a sound footing. The committee appointed 
to codperate with the Bishop’s committee at 
St. Philip’s (African) mission reported the 
site and building they had in view would cost 
between $1,800 and $2,000 and as the mission 
had but $1,150 in the bank towards this ob- 
ject the Board voted $200 towards the pur- 
chase. The committee was continued and em- 
powered to secure the property (which is 
valued at $2,500) and an additional commit- 
tee of eight was appointed to collect by sub- 
scription from Churchmen in the city suffi- 
cient to make up the balance. The Board also 
granted this mission $200 per annum towards 
the stipend of a resident priest. The prop- 
erty herein mentioned, at present is in the 
hands of a receiver and must pass through the 
courts before the deal is consummated. When 
the deeds are made out however, the property 
will then be transferred to the Diocese. Re- 
ports from other committees were of a very 
encouraging nature. Seven hundred dollars 
were appropriated altogether by the Board 
for city mission work, the net results of the 
pledges taken up on “Stir Up” Sunday for 
this work. 

Officers were elected as follows: Rev. 
Chas. Holmes, Vice President; Rev. G. H. 
Ten Broeck, Secretary; Mr. Myers, Treas- 
urer. The Bishop of the Diocese is ex-Officio 
President of the Board. 
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MISSISSIPPI, 
HucuH Mitupr THompson, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Dr, Sansom’s Anniversary. 


Own THE First Sunday in Advent the rector 
and congregation of Christ Chureh, Vicksburg, 
commemorated the 35th anniversary of the ad- 
ministration of the rector, the Rey. Henry 
Sansom, D.D. The day was marked by spec- 
ial decorations in the church and by special 
music. Before the sermon, Dr. Sansom gave 
an account of his stewardship, telling in in- 
teresting statistics the work of his long ree- 
torship. “I hardly thought,” he said, refer- 
ing to his serious illness of the past sum- 
mer, “that I should be with you on another 
Advent, but the Master ordered otherwise, 
and it is with a thankful heart I stand in this 
place to-day.” The sermon was then preached 
by the Rev. Dr. Harris, the Archdeacon, who 
observed that in assuming the functions of 
his office, the rector of a parish virtually lays 
down his life for his flock. A large number 
of the congregation received the Holy Com- 
mumion and after the service extended per- 
sonal greetings to the venerable rector. Dr. 
Sansom has for so many years been associated 
not only with the church at Vicksburg, but 
with the Diocese of Mississippi, that the 
event was of interest not only locally, but 
throughout the state as well. 
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NEW JERSEY. 
JoHN ScaRBOROUGH, D.D., Bishop. 
Institution of thz Rector at Roselle. 

On Sunpay, December 2nd (First in Ad- 
vent) the Rev. Harry Elmer Gilchrist, re- 
cently of the Diocese of Pittsburgh, was insti- 
tuted reetor of St. Luke’s parish, Roselle. 
The beautiful and impressive Institution 
Office, which is too seldom used in the Church, 
was said under faculty from the Bishop, by 
the Rev. Enkime M. Rodman, of Plainfield, 
who also preached the institution sermon. 
The entire service consisted of morning 
prayer, said by Rey. F. J. Clay-Moran, and 
the Institution Office and sermon by the Rey. 
KH. M. Rodman, M.A., followed by a celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion, at which the 
newly instituted rector was celebrant. 

The accessories of lofty nave and echoing 
aisles and choir and chancel richly dight were 
all lacking. Only the solemn beauty and dig- 
nity of one of the grandest Offices of the 
Prayer Book, rendered in a quiet country 
church by loving and sincere hearts, in com- 
pliance with the Church’s appointment, gave 
the occasion its unique and sacred beauty. 
It was a benediction to all who were so hap- 
py as to be present. May it be the forerunner 
of many blessings yet to come to St. Luke’s 
Parish. 

NEW YORK. 
Henry C. Porrer, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 


Appreciation shown to Dr. Potter. 


AT THE END of the eight months’ minis- 
tration of the Rey. Dr. Eliphalet Nott Potter 
at Christ Church, Poughkeepsie, he was in- 
vited by the wardens .nd ves!rymen to meet 
them in the study after service, and was then 
presented with a beautiful and costly silver 
loving cup suitably inscribed. Dr. Potter, 
though surprised and deeply affected by this 
token of affection, made response in a few 
well chosen words. Dr. Potter, it will be 
remembered, was formerly President of Union 
and afterward of Hobart College, and still 
later of the Cosmopolitan University. 


OHIO, 
Wm. A. Leonarp, D.D., Bishop. 


‘Centennial at Cross Creek—Bedell Lectures, 


THE CENTENNIAL of the founding of St. 
<James’ Church, Cross Creek, was celebrated 
Dee. Ist. This parish, which is now served 
by the rector of St. Stephen’s, Steubenville, 
the Rey. H. L. Gaylord, is the oldest church 
in the Diocese of Ohio, having. been founded 
‘by the Rey. Dr. Doddridge in Dec., 1800. The 
first rector was the Rev. Mr. Hale. 


Tue Biswor or NEw York will deliver the 
Bedell Lectures for 1901 at Kenyon College, 
‘on All Saints’ Day, 1901, and the two days 
immediately succeeding. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
O. W. Wuiraker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


St. Mary’s—The Advent—Other City Notes— 
Free and Open Church Association—A 
Cuban Ordained. 


Own THE First Sunday in Advent the grand 
memorial altar in St. Mary’s Church, West 
Philadelphia (Rey. W. W. Steel, rector), was 
again in use, having been entirely cleaned 
and renovated. The altar is one of the finest 
in America, and was erected by the late Rev. 
J. Broomfield Wetherill as a memorial to 
his devoted mother, Mrs. Isabella Macomb 
Wetherill. During the Advent season, two 
special courses of sermons are being delivered 
‘by the rector; those in the morning have as 
their subject: 1. “The Christian Year,” 2. 
“The Advent,’ 3. “The Witness to the Light,” 
' cand 4. “The Fulness of the Time.” Those at 
‘Evensong are: 1. “The Coming of Christianity 
‘to the Greek World,” 2. “To the Roman 
World,” 3. “To the Barbarian World,” and 
4, “The Second Advent.” 


The Living Church. 


THE 60TH ANNIVERSARY of the founding of 
the Church of the Advent, Philadelphia and 
the fourth anniversary of its present rector, 
the Rev. J. Poyntz Tyler, were both observed 
on Advent Sunday, 2nd inst. There was an 
early celebration of the Holy Communion and 
a second at a later hour, when the rector 
preached his anniversary sermon. In thé 
afternoon, a children’s service was held and 
addresses were made by the Rey. W. Charles 
Wilson of Spring Hill, Nova Scotia, and Mr. 
F. H. Warner. At the evening service, the 
Rt. Rey. Dr. Leonard, Bishop of Salt Lake, 
spoke of mission work in the Far West, Mor- 
monism, and what the Church is doing to 
combat that “faith.” During the 56 years 
preceding the present incumbent there have 
been eight rectors, one of whom, the late 
Bishop Brooks, also served his diaconate in 
this parish. The church, parish house, and 
rectory with their contents are all unin- 
cumbered and have been deeded to the Trus- 
tees of the Diocese of Pennsylvania. 


THERE WAS a very large attendance at the 
Church of the Saviour, West Philadelphia 
(Rev. Dr. W. B. Bodine, rector), on Sunday 
evening, 2nd inst., when the 41st musical ser- 
vice was given under the direction of the Rev. 
J. G. Bierck, organist and choirmaster. The 
vested choir of 70 men and boys rendered 
Stainer’s service in F, the anthems “Rejoice 
in the Lord alway” by Purcell A. D. 1680, 
“Ho, every one that thirsteth,’ Martin, and 
“God shall wipe away all tears,’ by J. T. 
Field. The organ accompaniments were re- 
inforced by an orchestra of brass and tym- 
pani. The Rey. Horace F. Fuller, of Trinity 
Church, Southwark, was the preacher. 


Ar Hory Trrniry Church, Philadelphia 
(Rev. Dr. F. W. Tomkins, rector), on Sunday 
afternoon, 2nd inst., there were addresses de- 
livered in the interest of the Hampton Insti- 
tute by the Rev. H. B. Frizell of Hampton, 
and Major R. R. Moton, a graduate. Some of 
the Hampton singers were also in attendance. 


THE ANNUAL domestic missions’ day was 
observed at St. Simeon’s Memorial Church, 
Philadelphia, on Sunday, 2nd inst. The rec- 
tor, Rev. Edgar Cope, preached a special mis- 
sionary sermon in the morning, and the Rev. 
Everett P. Smith, of Spokane, in the evening. 


Tue Rey. G. Wootsry Hopcer, on Advent 
Sunday morning preached a sermon commem- 
orative of the completion of the 20th year of 
his rectorship of the Church of the Ascension, 
Philadelphia. 

On Monpbay evening, 3d inst., Maunder’s 
Advent cantata, ‘‘Penitence,' Pardon, and 
Peace” was rendered by the choir of St. 
Asaph’s Church, Bala (Rev. Dr. C. S. Olm- 
stead, rector), under the direction of Ernest 
T. Allen, organist and choirmaster. 


AT THE annual meeting of the Church 
Club, Mr. George C. Thomas was re-elected 
President. 


THE 25TH ANNUAL SERVICE of the Free and 
Open Church Association was held at Epiph- 
any Chapel, Philadelphia, on Monday even- 
ing, 3rd inst. The Rev. G. DeWitt Dowling. 
minister in charge, the Rey. G. Woolsey 
Hodge, rector of the Ascension, and the Rey. 
John A. Goodfellow, General Secretary of 
the Association and rector of the Good Shep- 
herd, Kensington, participated in the ser- 
vices; and the Rev. William M. Groton, Pro- 
fessor in the Divinity School, preached the 
sermon from the text (Gal. iv. 26) “Jerusa- 
lem which is above is free, which is the 
mother of us all.” He presented a number of 
strong arguments in favor of the freedom of 
seats in the House of God to all people and 
accused the pew system as being founded on 
selfishness. He instanced his own parochial 
work for 17 years in one parish, and declared 
that the many good works which had ‘been 
done by the parish could never have been 
effected by any system of Church support but 
the free system. He was, therefore, a strong 
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advocate of the free system, which is not only 
in harmony with the teachings and spirit of 
the Gospel, but also because it is the only 
satisfactory system. 

After the service, the annual meeting of 
the Association was held, and the annual re- 
port of the Executive Council was presented. 
This showed that in 59 Dioceses there are 
4,928 churches and chapels, of which 4,203 
are free, or 85144 per cent.; while in 14 of the 
Missionary Jurisdictions, there are 557 
churches and chapels, and 552, or 99 per cent., 
are free. Aggregating the Dioceses and Mis- 
sionary Jurisdictions, the percentage of free 
churches is 8634. The annual report of the 
Massachusetts branch was also read, which 
showed that 7714 per cent. of the churches 
and chapels in that Diocese are free. The 
officers for the ensuing year were elected as 
follows: J. Vaughan Merrick, President; 
Rey. John A. Goodfellow, General Secretary ; 
Chas. W. Cushman, Treasurer. All the mem- 
bers of last year’s Board of Council were re- 
elected, viz.: The Rev. Messrs. J. N. Blan- 
chard, D.D., R. E. Dennison, G. Woolsey 
Hodge, W. H. Graff; and Messrs. W. P. Pep- 
per, GE. Fryer, T. H. Montgomery, W. W. 
Montgomery, Rowland Evans, E. F. Pugh, R. 
Francis Wood, and Major Moses Veale. 


Senor Jose Ramon Pefia, whose ordination 
to the diaconate will be found under its prop- 
er heading, has been conducting Church serv- 
ices, as a lay reader, for 14 years in and 
around Havana, under the auspices of the 
American Church Missionary Society, and 
was the only cne of the mission.to remain in 
Havana during the blockade. He was also 
the agent cf the American Bible Society, es- 
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ELLIN’S FOOD is peculiarly 

adapted to the requirements of 
hot weather. When a baby is suffering 
from the heat, and perhaps a little feeble 
in its digestive powers, it is absolutely 
necessary that that child should have a 
food that is easily digested and that is 
adapted to his condition. To giveachild 
a thick, starchy food when its stomach is 
disarranged, or to give any insoluble o1 
indigestible substance, is liable to cause 
further trouble. 
Mellin’s Food is like no other food and 
thére is no other food like Mellin’s. 
Mellin’s Food is distinctive and in a 
class by itself. There are many points 
of superiority about Mellin’s Food, but 
just remember one of them this time, 
— it contains the food elements in a 
form adapted to the infant condition. 
This is not merely our say so, but is a 
fact, and is proved by the thousands of 
happy, healthy children all over the 
world. 
I find Mellin’s Food to be of inestimable value 
in cases of summer complaint in delicate chil- 
dren, or, in fact, in any case requiring an arti- 
ficial food. I prescribe it extensively in my 
practice, and could not get along without it. 


V. A. SELBY, M.D. 
West Milford, W. Va. 


During the last two years in my practice I have 
treated over forty cases of intestinal and 
stomach disorders in infants during the sum- 
mer months, used no medicine, but did use 
Mellin’s Food, and a good, pure cow’s milk from 
areliable dairy. Result, one hundred per cent 
recovered. Do you desire any better results ? 
T shall continue to use Mellin’s Food. 

Louis K. PEcK, M.D. 
303 Court St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

SEND A POSTAL FOR A FREE 

SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD 


[i uetgivals ste eae eA ENB CES IE is Z| 
Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 
a ee 


‘both in Florida and Cuba. 


8th inst. 
’ cluding several of the clergy and prominent 
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tablished some 15 years ago, and employed 
two native Cubans as assistants, Albert Diaz’ 


and Pedro Duarte; the latter was a resident 
of Philadelphia for some years and a meni- 
ber of the Church of the Covenant. Mr. 
Duarte took Holy Orders several years ago, 
and has been laboring among his countrymen 
Mr. Pefia arrived 
in Philadelphia only on the day preceding 
his ordination, and sailed for Cuba on the 
There was a good congregation, in- 


laymen, among them ex-Senator Edmunds. 


‘Most of the ladies of the Cuban Guild were 


present, and the Spanish speaking element of 
Philadelphia was fairly represented. The 


Rey. Mr. Pefia will resume his work in Jesus 


Del Monte, a suburb of Havana. 


THE FIrrH annual day of devotion and 
conference for the women of St. Matthew’s 
Church, Philadelphia, and their friends, was 
held on Wednesday, 5th inst. At 10:30 a. m. 


- there was a celebration of the Holy Com- 


munion, at which an address was delivered 
by the rector, the Rev. R. W. Forsyth. At 3 
p..m. there was a conference in the parish 
building, when several interesting and beau- 
tiful. papers were read and addresses de- 
livered. 


Tur cantata “The Raising of the Daugh- 
ter of Jairus,’ was given’ on Wednesday 
evening, 5th inst., under the direction of 
Thomas Robinson, choirmaster, at old St. 
Paul’s Church, Philadelphia, (Rev. T. J. Tay- 
lor, priest in charge). 


St. Marrin’s CnHurcH, Oak Lane (Rev. 
Walter Jordan, rector), expects in the near 
future to erect a new church edifice, plans for 
which are being prepared by Isaac Pursell, 
architect. It will be one of the finest struc- 
tures at that locality, and further details will 
be given when ready for estimates. 


PITTSBURGH. 
CorTLANDT WHITEHHAD, D.D., Bishop. 
St. Barnabas’ Guild—Indian Lace Work—Church 
Club Lectures—St, Peter’s Sold. 


THE MONTHLY MEETING of the Pittsburgh 
Branch of the Guild of §S. Barnabas for 
Nurses took place on Tuesday evening, De- 
cember 4th, at St. Mark’s Church, Pittsburgh. 
The Guild service was read by the Rev. H. 8. 
Lancaster, priest-associate of the Guild, and 
an address delivered by the Rey. J. R. Wight- 
man, Archdeacon of Pittsburgh, on the sub- 
ject “Barnabas, the Son of Consolation.” Five 
new members from the South Side Hospital 
were received into the Guild by the Chaplain- 
General of the Order, the Rt. Rev. Cortlandt 
Whitehead, D.D. A social meeting in the 
Guild house followed the service, at which 
Bishop Whitehead gave an account of the 
Council meeting in New York in November; 
and refreshments were served by the ladies 
of the parish. 


On WeEpbNESDAY, December 5th, at the res- 
idence of Mrs. ©. G. Hussey, Allegheny, a sale 
of lace made by the Indian women under the 
charge of Miss Sybil Carter took place, with 
ageregate receipts for articles sold and or- 
dered of over $300. The sale was held under 
the auspices of the Pittsburgh Branch of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary to the Board of Missions. 


THE FIRST TWO LECTURES in the course 
provided this season by the Church Club of 
the Diocese have been given on the subject, 
“The Place of Ritual in the Services of the 
Church ;” the first one on Thursday, Novem- 
ber 22d, at Trinity Parish House, by the Rey. 
George M. Christian, D.D., of the Church of 


St. Mary the Virgin, New York City; and: 


the second one on Wednesday, Dec. 5th, in the 
parish house of the Church of the Ascension, 
by the Rt. Rev. Maurice 8. Baldwin, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Huron. 


. THE SALE of the property of St. Peter’s 
Church, Pittsburgh, has been consummated 


Tbe Living Church, 


by the receipt by the treasurer of the vestry 


during the present week of a cheque for $261,- 
000. The congregation is to have possession 
of the church until the first of April, when 
the edifice will be torn down and removed, to 
make way for a large business block. Choice 
of a new location for the church has not yet 
been made. 


QUINCY. 
ALEX. BurGgss, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Founders’ Day at St. Mary’s. 


Own December 5th, the rector’s birthday, it 
is customary at St. Mary’s School, Knoxville, 
to commemorate the founding of the school 
and the birthday of the rector. This year 
the occasion was one of especial interest as it 
was Dr. Leffingwell’s sixtieth birthday anni- 
versary. The Holy Communion was. cele- 
brated in the beautiful church at 7. o’clock. 
The usual routine of work and duty went on 
through the day,-the dinner at 6 o’clock be- 
ginning the social festivities. After dinner, 
the birthday cake was placed in the library, 
bearing sixty lighted candles, a very pretty 
sight, and while the candles were adding their 
light to the scene, “A Song for St. Mary’s,” 
written by the chaplain, Dr. Rudd, was sung. 
This was followed by several selections of 
vocal and instrumental music by daughters 
and grand-daughters of St. Mary’s. Father 
Tonello, from Galesburg, kindly favored the 
coinpany with a mandolin solo of his own 
composition. A very impressive tribute to 
the day to him whose work was chiefly com- 
memorated, was the reading of a poem by Dr. 
Rudd, entitled, “Ihe Golden Age.” Mrs. 
Rudd, who was associated with the founding 


STRUCK CENTRE 
SHE FOUND COFFEE WAS SLOWLY 
KILLING HER. 


WHEN 


Even a very temperate mode of living in 
regard to food beverages will not avail if the 
use of coffee is continued. 

A Virginia lady, Mrs. R. F. Miller, of Bed- 
ford City, says that she was very temperate 
in every way. “I did not suspect that coffee 
was the poison that was undermining my 
whole nervous system, causing a condition of 
vertigo and headaches, until the attacks be- 
came so frequent and violent that I was com- 
pelled to give up all kinds of work and forced 
to lie down most of tne time. 

“My attention was drawn to Postum Food 
Coffee by the experience of some others in 
regard to common coffee, and the thought 
occurred to me that perhaps coffee was the 
cause of my trouble, so I began to use Pos- 
tum, being careful to have it made according 
to the directions on the package. 

“T did not have to cultivate a taste for it, 
for I found on the start that it was a most 
delicious beverage. 

“Day after day I continued to improve but 
did not dream that it would be such a help, 
and never since the day I left off coffee and 
commenced the use of Postum Food Coffee 
(about nine months ago) have I had any re- 
turn of the trouble. I have used no medicine 
or tonic of any kind during this time, and 
my present condition of magnificent health 
is due entirely to the use of Postum Food 
Coffee. 

“IT have heard several persons say they 
did not like Postum, but in each case I discoy- 
ered upon inquiry that it was because they 
tried to make it like common coffee, that is 
boil it four or five minutes. This will not 
do, for one cannot get the delicious fiavor 
and the food value in so short boiling. The 
directions are plain enough, and it only re- 
quires a little patience to bring out the beau- 
tiful flavor. 

“The doctors find Postum one of their 
most valuable aids in their treatment of 
cases like mine.” 
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The Value of Charcoal. 


FEW PEOPLE KNOW HOW USEFUL IT IS IN PRE- 
SERVING HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is 
the safest and most efficient disinfectant and 
purifier in nature, but few realize its value 
when taken into the human system for the 
same cleansing purpose. 


Charcoal is a remedy that the more yeu 
take of it the better, it is not a drug at all, 
but simply absorbs the gases and impurities 
always present in the stomach and intestines 
and carries them out of the system. 


Charcoal sweetens the breath after smok- 
ing, drinking or after eating onions and 
other odorous vegetables. 


Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently safe 
cathartic. 


It absorbs the injurious gases which col- 
lect in the stomach and bowels; it disinfects 
the mouth and throat from the poison of 
catarrh. 


All druggist sell charcoal in one form or 
another, but probably the best charcoal and 
the most for the money is in Stuart’s Absorb- 
ent Lozenges; they are composed of the finest 
powdered Willow charcoal, and other harm- 
less antiseptics in tablet form or rather in 
the form of large, pleasant-tasting lozenges, 
the charcoal being mixed with honey. 


The daily use of these lozenges will soon 
tell in a much improved condition of the gen- 
eral health, better complexion, sweeter breath 
and purer blood, and the beauty of it is, that 
no possible harm can result from their con- 
tinued use, but on the contrary great, benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: “I advise Stuart’s 
Absorbent Lozenges to all patients suffering 
from gas in stomach and bowels, and to clear 
the complexion and purify the breath, mouth 
and throat; I also believe the liver is greatly 
benefited by the daily use of them; they cost 
but twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent prepara- 
tion, yet I believe I get more and better char- 
coal in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges than in 
any of the ordinary charcoal tablets.” 


A HEALTH RESORT. 


Excelsior Springs, Mo., on the Kansas City line 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St, Paul Railway has 
become one of the leading all-the-year around health 
and pleasur+ resorts in the United States. The use 
of its waters has benefited a great many sufferers, 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway has 
just issued a finely illustrated booklet, describing 
the resort and telling of its advantages, which will be 
sent free on application to F. A. Miller, General 
Passenger Agent, Chicago, with two-cent stamp en- 
closed for postage. 


Reduced Rates for Christmas and New Year Holidays. 


The Nickel Plate Road will sell tickets December 
22 to 25, inclusive, December 31, 1900, and January 1, 
1901, at a rate of a fare and a third for the round trip, 
to any point located in Central Passenger Associa- 
tion territory, good returning to and including Janu- 
ary 2, 1901. Vestibuled sleeping cars. Individual 
club meals, ranging in price ‘from 35 cents to $1.00, 
served in dining cars. Address John Y. Calahan, 
General Agent, 111 Adams St., Chicago, for particu- 
lars. Depot, Van Buren St. and Pacific Ave., on the 
Elevated Loop. 


A 


As a child grows faster than a man, so the pro- 
portion of building materials in the child’s food 
should be greater. Mellin’s Food is rich in the ele- 
ments requisite to form new tissues for growing 
podies. The child fed on Mellin’s Food does not out- 
grow his strength, and while he grows fast his flesh 
grows firm and his strength is maintained. 
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of the school, read many telegrams and letters 
of congratulation, received during the day. 
The rector’s contribution to the programme, 
entitled “A Song of Sixty,’ was 


! 


somewhat 


REV. E. HW. RUDD, D.D. 


auto-biographical, and will doubtless be of 
interest to his many friends. It is printed 
on another page of this issue. The exercises 
were closed with the singing of “A Hymn for 
Founders’ Day,” and with prayer and bless- 
ing. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, 


ELLISON Capers, D.D., Bishop. 
Cornerstone at Columbia. 


Tur coRNER-STONE of the new church of 
the Good Shepherd, Columbia, was laid on St. 
Andrew’s Day at 4:30 p. m. The services 
were conducted by Bishop Capers and the 
Rev. W. P. Witsell, rector, assisted by sev- 
eral visiting clergy. An address was deliv- 
ered by Mr. John P. Thomas, Jr. The church 
is in a most desirable situation near the cen- 
tre of the city, and will cost $8,000. The 
body of the church will seat 445, and the 
choir-loft 50 more. The Sunday School room 
is in the basement. The plan is gothic, with 
a handsome spire. The front will be red 
pressed )ya d the roof and spire will be 
cover t is expected to be fin- 
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KOTA, 
., Miss. Bp. 


mber the Bishop left 
erlain, the terminus 
way on the Missouri 
e*vices Sunday morning. 
on he nd the Rev. Luke C. 
who has charge of the Lower Brule 
Midian Mission, drove twenty miles to one 
of the chapels on the White River, and held 
services there in the evening. The following 
two weeks were spent in driving from. settle- 
ment to settlement over the Reservation, a 
rather tiresome journey of over 300 miles. He 
Was accompanied by the Rey. Messrs. Cleveland 
and Ross, of the Pine Ridge Mission, and the 
Rey. Mr. Clark, of the Rosebud Mission. Six- 
teen different congregations were visited, the 
Holy Communion was administered, 50 per- 
sons were confirmed, and several new church- 
es were opened. For building these churches 
the Indians contribute labor and as much 
money as they can raise—generally a large 
proportion of the whole cost—and the Bishop 
supplies the rest, from funds placed at his 
' disposal by the Board of Missions and friends 
at the East. 
The end of this long journey was Rush- 
ville, a town on the railroad that runs 
' through northern Nebraska. From this place 


ry 


The Living’ Church. 


he went by rail'to the Black Hills, visiting 
Rapid City, Buffalo Gap, and Hot Springs— 
three places in charge of the Rev. W. HB. 
Sparling—and Sturgis, in charge of Mr. Wm. 
Wyllie, a candidate for Orders. He also held 
a Convocation of the Black Hills Deanery; 
at which there were present, Archdeacon 
Ware, the Rev. Messrs. Sparling and Pond, 
and Mr. Wyllie. That part of our missionary 
field covers a large mining, agricultural, and 
cattle region which is rapidly filling with the 
hest kind of settlers, among whom can be 
found continal employment for all who wish 
to labor for Christ and His Church. 


A “HOUSE WARMING” at All Saints’ School, 
Sioux Falls, was given in honor of the com- 
pletion of the new wing built upon the main 
building in accordance with the original 
plans. The house was thrown open from cel- 
lar to garret and to many people it was a 
revelation. Sioux Falls has a great deal to 
be proud of, for certainly few Western towns 
can lay claim to such a pleasant, homelike, 
and well equipped school. The new building 
is even more attractive than the old part with 
its pretty tinted walls and cozy rooms. 


SOUTHERN OHIO, 


THos. A. JAGGAR, D.D., 
Boyp VINCENT, D.D., 


3ishop. 
3p. Coadj. 


Deaf Mute Anniversary at Cincinnati. 


AMONG the many “Silent Missions” begun 
by the Rey. Austin W. Mann is St. Mark’s, 
Cincinnati. From the first, its home has been 
in St. Paul’s Pro-Cathedral. The initial ser- 
vice was given in the fall of 1875, with large 
attendance, which testified the interest of a 
spiritually famished people. For years after 
leaving school, they lived lives of spiritual 
isolation, having no participation in the wor- 
ship of the voice. The twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the founding of this mission was cele- 
brated on December Ist and 2d. On the even- 
ing of the first named day, which was Satur- 
day, a reception was held in the Sunday 
School room, with a large gathering of the 
“silent brethren” of Cincinnati, Covington, 
and Newport. The Rey. Mr. Mann was pre- 
sented with a handsome easy chair. 

Three services were held on Sunday. The 
Jast was a combined service, and was held in 
the church, with many of the regular congre- 
gation present. Bishop Vincent, to his great 
regret, was prevented from being present. 
His address, as well as that of the Rev. Mr. 
Mann, was read by the Rey. Mr. Williams, the 
curate. One of the points of Mr. Mann’s ad- 
dress was that deaf-mutes are too few for de- 
nominational divisions. 


| sota; 


| advisability of organizing 


ra) 
cs . 
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SPRINGFIELD. 
Gno. F. Steymour, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Cc. R. Haun, D.D., LL.D., Bp. Coadj. 
Condition of Bishop Hale. 

Tue Bisiop or Carro continues to im- 
prove in many ways. He is confined to his 
bed and is very weak, and there are no hopes 
held out for his permanent recovery. His 
days are in the hands of God and no man ean 
tell when the end will be. His condition 
means a gradual and not rapid change. 


TEXAS. 
Gno. I. KINSoLVING, D.D., Bishop. 


Mission at Calvert. 

IN RESPONSE to the request of the Rev. 
John R. Dunn, rector, five clergymen at- 
tended a “mission,” at the Church of the 
Hpiphany, Calvert, which lasted from Tues- 
day night till Thursday night, December 4-8, 
inclusive. Tuesday night- the Rey. Frank 
Page, D.D., of Waco, preached; Wednesday 
morning the Rey. Walter L. Smith, of Hearne, 
was the preacher; Wednesday night the Rev. 
T. W. Jones, of Marshall, preached; Thurs- 
day morning the Rey. D. F. Ward, of Nava- 
and Thursday night the Rev. I. M. 
Merlinjones, of Palestine, preached. At 3 
o’clock each day the clergy met to discuss the 
convocational dis- 
tricts, and other subjects pertaining, to the 
missionary field. All felt the need of such 
an arrangement, but at this early stage 
thought it would be premature to organize 
in a formal way, so on motion of Mr. Merlin- 
jones, seconded by Mr. Jones, it was decided 
to appoint a committee to make further in- 
quiries concerning the boundaries of the old 
convocations, and to ascertain the wishes of 
others of the brethren who were not preseni, 
to devise ways and means by which meetings 
and services, as the present, could be carried 
on, and to report at the next meeting. The 
Rey. Frank Page, D.D., the Rev. I. M. Merlin- 
jones, and the Rey. T. W. Jones, were ap- 
pointed such committee. On the invitation 
of the Rev. T. W. Jones it was decided to 
hold the next meeting at Marshall sometime 
in the spring. At 4 o’clock each day an in- 
formal missionary meeting was held, when 
addresses were made by the several clergymen 
present. Bishop Kinsolving was expected to 
be present Thursday night, but on account of 
sickness he was not able to attend. His ab- 
sence was much regretted, as Bishop Kinsolv- 
ing is greatly beloved in Calvert, and indeed 
throughout the Diocese. These services were 
edifying not only to the large congregations 
but also to the clergymen present, and the 
Rey. Mr. Dunn is to be congratulated that he 
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JHROUGH all the fog of 
advertising, and claims of 
rival manufacturers, it can 
be plainly seen that Pure White 
Lead is claimed to be the base or 
principal pigment of all the Paints 
or mixtures of Zinc, Whiting and 
Barytes which are represented to 


be better (?) than White Lead. 


For Colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 
Lead Tinting Colors. 
obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show- 
ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled “‘Uncle Sam’s Exs 
perience With Paints ’’ forwarded upon application. 


Any shade desired is readily 


"National Lead Co., 100 Willian Street, New York. 
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Minutes 
of soak and rinse 
with PEARL- 
INE washing, 
for every hour of hard rubbing 
with old-fashioned washing. 
You save half the time. It’s 
easier, pleasanter, healthier 
work. Soaking the clothes in 
PEARLINE and water loosens 
the dirt. You rinse it out with 
no rubbing. This soaking is 
absolutely harmless—not so 
with most soap-soaking. 629 


NOT ALOSS FOR A CUSTOMER 


but universally satisfactory profits is arecord of 
which we are proud and loss is practically im- 
possible under our Special Combination 
Order Plan, dividing the investment 
among dividend payers and first issues of treas- 
ury, stock in meritorious working mines while 
regular interest and unusual profits are assured. 
200% PROFI in a few months is not un- 
dh usual in such mining stocks 

as we have thoroughly investigated with our 
own experts and can recommend to our custom- 
ers as safe investments promising large profit. 
1f your present investments are not - 
producing satisfactory earnings send § 
for our Booklets of New Mining Properties, 
Dividend Payers and our Special Combination 
Order Plan. Jts common sense advan- 
tages from an investment standpoint will sure- 
ly commend themselves to any thinkinginvestor. 


DOUCLAS, LACEY & CO., 
Bankers, Brokers & Fiscal Agents, 


66 B’way & 17 New St., New York. 
BRANCHES:BOSTON, PHILA. & CLEVELAND. 


Given Free 


to each person interested in sub- 
scribing to the Eugene Field 
Monument Souvenir Fund. Sub- 
scriotions as low as $100 will 
entitle donor to this daintily ar- 
tistic volume 


EUGENE 
FIELD’S 


POEMS « 
A $7.00 “FIELD FLOWERS" 
(cloth bound, 8x11), as a certi- 


BOOK ficate «f subscription to fund. 

Book contains a selection of 

Field's best and most represent- 

THE Book of the f ative works and is ready for de- 
century. Hand-f jivery. 

somely Illus- But for the noble contribu- 

trated by thirty- § tion of the world’s greatest art- 


two of thefists this. book could not have 
world’s greatest # heen manufactured for less than 
Artists. $7.00. 


The Fund created is divided equally between the 
family of the late Eugene Field and the fund for the 
building of amonument to the memory of the be- 
loved voet ef childhood. Address 
EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND 
(Also at Book Stores)180 Monroe St., ¢ hicage, 
If you also wish to send postage, enclose 10 cts. 


Mention this Journal, as Ady.is inserted as ourContribution 


TOURS TO HOLY LAND, 
MEDITERRANEAN, 


and the Orient—Season of 1901. 

The Best, most comprehensive and Cheapest ever 
advertised. Entirely First-class. Parties leave 
Jan. 5, 22, Feb. 2, 12, 16, 23, March 9. 

Write for illustrated programme. 


THOS. COOK & SON, *®™yorx. 


Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco, etc. 
European Tours 1901. Advance Program Ready. 


CARRIAGE BUYERS “A¥.SAvE owen: 


Makers of Vehicles and Harness in the world sell- 
ing direct tothe consumer. ELKHART HARNESS 
& COARRIAGE MFG, CO., Elkhart, Ind. 


PETER MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL 


Tasteless. 


Odorless. Pure. 


SCHIEFFELIN & CO. New York 


Send for 
circular. 


How to Quit Tobacco. 


A new discovery odorless and tasteless, that Ladies 
ean give in coffee or any kind of food, quickly curing 
the patient without his knowledge. Anyone can have 
a free trial package by addressing Rogers Drug and 
Chemical Co.,1291Fitth and Race Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WORGESTER GORSETS—Sold by leading deal- 
ers everywhere. Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 
Worcester Gorset Go. 

Worcester, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 


Che. Living Church. 


has commenced this good work ‘so _success- 
fully, which we hope will be carried on. 


WASHINGTON. 
. Y. Sarreruen, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Woman’s Auxiliary—Bishop’s Guild—Retreat at 
the Incarnation, 


THE MONTHLY MEETING of. the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of the Diocese was held Dee. 4th. 
The attendance was good, though the day was 
inclement. A resolution was passed express- 
ing sorrow at the loss of Mrs. Harvey of 
Epiphany parish, one of the first, as well as 
one of the most faithful and generous mem- 
bers of the Woman’s Auxiliary, whose death 
took place in the summer. Several interest- 
ing letters from Porto Rico were read, ex- 
plaining the great need of a church building 
in San Juan, and asking for funds imme- 
diately, that the land given for a site may 
not be forfeited. .The Washington Auxiliary 
has already contributed to this object, and 
parish branches are working for it; so it was 
decided to send a communication to the Gen- 
eral Secretary, asking her to make an appeal 
to the Auxiliary at large. A letter was also 
read from the wife of one of our clergy in 
Galveston, telling of the need of warm cloth- 
ing for the homeless; and it was decided to 
send, early in January, a box of clothing for 
distribution, and to ask all the parish 
branches to contribute to the same. A “Mis- 
sions Class” for the study of Missions, has 
been formed in St. John’s branch of the Wo- 
man’s Auxiliary, Washington, and holds its 
mectings on the first Monday in each month. 
One lady, with four assistants, takes charge 
of each meeting, and collects information in 
regard to the special field to be presented that 
day. A large clear map of the field is to be 
hung upon the wall. 


THE AUTUMNAL MEETING of the Bishop's 
Guild was held Dee. 5th, at the Bishop’s resi- 
dence. This guild is an association of the 
women of the Diocese; its object is to help 
the Bishop in meeting special diocesan needs, 
and, as he says, “to fill in chinks.” The 
Bishop opened the meeting with prayer, and 
after the usual routine business, he spoke to 
the members of the guild, thanking them for 
their aid, in praying for the Diocese, in rais- 
ing money for the Cathedral, in work for the 
colored people, and other good objects. Sev- 
eral new members were added to the guild. 
Its members say daily a prayer for the Dio- 
cese, and each has a’ little box into which “a 
penny a week” is dropped, and this makes 
up the 52 cents, the annual dues. 


FATHER SARGENT, of the Order of the Holy 
Cross, conducted a Retreat for Women in the 
Church of the Incarnation (the Rev. Wm. T. 
Snyder, rector), on Saturday, Dec. Ist, the 
day before the First Sunday in Advent. The 
Holy Communion was celebrated at 7:30 a. m. 
(as it is daily, in this parish), and services 
and meditations were continued throughout 
the day, ending with evensong at 4:30 p. m. 
The subject was the Holy Communion, con- 
sidered in its several aspects. 


A Nerve Food 


i Horsford’s Acid Phosphate} 


Relieves nervousness and exhaustion c 
so common with the GRIP patient. 
i Nourishes and strengthens the system. § 


Dec. 15, 1900 


BORDENS 
EAGLE 
BRAND 

CONDENSED MILK 


SENO“BABIES Savers. 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Co,NY 


FAST TRAINS 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


The Overland Limited 


California in 3 days 


The Colorado Special 


One night to Denver 


The Chicago-Portland Special 


Oregon and Washington in 3 days 


The North-Western Limited 


Electric Lighied—Chicago, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis 


Duluth and St.Paul Fast Mail 


Fast train to head of lakes 


The Peninsula Express 


Fast time to Marquette 
and Copper Country 


NO change of car¥ The best of every- 


12 Clark Street and 


patel Gund 


THE STANDARD 
AMERICAN BRAND 


Established nearly 50 vears ago. 
Improved patterns for every style of writing. 
Sample box $5 pens by mail £0 cents. 

Ask for 15 assorted pens in box, 


SPENCERIAN PEN COQ., 349 Broadway, New York 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Makes a Welsh Rarebit easily digestible and is a 
delicious relish for all chafing dish cookery. All gro- 
cers sell Lea & Perrins’ Sauce. 


“DON’T HIDE YOUR LIGHT UNDER ‘ae 
A BUSHEL.” THAT'S JUST. WHY © 
WE TALK ABOUT f 


pr 
ie 


~*~ 
If SGA 


» 3 Cents. 


vs 


Price 
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PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO. 


t COMMUNICATIONS FOR ALL TO BE ADDRESSED TO MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Che Young Churchman 


An illustrated paper for the Children of the 
Church, and for Sunday Schools. 


WEEKLY: 80 cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 54 cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 


MONTHLY: 20 cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 124% cents per copy 
per year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 


Che Shepherd’s Arms 


An illustrated paper for the little ones of the 
Church, and for Infant and Primary Classes. 
Printed on rose-tinted paper. 


WEEKLY: 40centsper year. In quantities 

of 10 or more to one address, 80 cents per copy 

er year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 
if paid in advance. 

MONTHLY: 15cents per year. In quantities 
of 10 or more to one address, 8 cents per copy 
i year, with a further discount of 10 per cent 

f paid in advance. 


Thought of the Church. 
year. 
per year. 


per year. 


$2.75 per year. 


Che Living Mhureb 


A Weekly Record of the News, the Work, and the 
Subscription Price, 
If paid in advance, $2.00. To the Clergy, $1.50 


GLUB RATES: 
[50 cts. must be added to these rates if not paid in advance.] 


THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly) and THE YOUNG 
CHURCHMAN (weekly), $2.50 per year. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and THE SHEPHERD’S ARMS (weekly), $2.80 


THE Livinc CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), and TH= LIVING CHURCH QUARTERLY, 


THE LIVING CHURCH (weekly), THE YOUNG CHURCH- 
MAN (weekly), THE SHEPHERD’S ARMS (weekly), and THE 
LIVING CHURCH QUARTERLY—a combination desirable 
in every family—#3.00 per year. 


Che Living Church Quarterly 


Containing a Church Almanac and Kalendar 
2.50 per for the year, issued at Advent; followed quar- 
terly by smaller issues containing the Clergy 
List corrected. Nearly 700 pages per year. 


Price, 25 cents for all. 


Evening Prayer Leaflet 


Contains the full Evening Prayer, with Col- 
lect, Psalter, and 4 Hymns, published weekly 
For 
Price in quantities, 


in advance for every Sunday evening. 
distribution in churches. 
25 cents per copy per year. Transient orders, 


50 cents per hundred copies. A number of 


special editions for special occasions. 


LATE PUBLICATIONS 
of THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CoO. 


The Churchman’s Ready Reference. 


By the Rev. A. C. Haverstick, Rector of St. John’s Church, Frostburg, Md. 
With introduction by the Rt. Rev. Leighton Coleman, D.D., LL.D‘ Bishop 
of Delaware. Cloth, $1.00 net. 


This will be found a most useful manual for lay people, giving them in 
short, readable paragraphs, those bits of information about the Church, 
historical, doctrinal, and practical, which ought to be in the possession of 
all Churchmen. It is essentially a layman’s book. 


Old Wickford—tThe Venice of America. 


By Mrs.F. Burge Griswold. With Portraits and illustrations. Cloth, $1.25 net. 


This book is descriptive of the quaint village of Wickford, R. L., one of 
the historic points of New England, and one whose natural situation and 
beauties well entitle it to the sobriquet of the Veniceof America. The il- 
lustrations show many scenes and characters of historic importance. 
Churchmen will be especially interested in several views of the old historic 
Church of the village and of the new Church edifice which has replaced it, 
and in full page portraits of Bishop Griswold, the Rev. Dr. S. B. Shaw. 
Bishop Elisha S. Thomas, both natives of Wickford, Dr. and Mrs. James 
MeSparran, etc. The book will make a beautiful holiday gift, 


A Manual for Confirmation Classes. 


By the Rev. Wm. C. DeWitt, Rector of St. Andrew’s Church, Chicago. 
Paper, 10 cents net. 
A useful Manual for Confirmation Class3s, based on the Church Cate- 


chism. 
“R ibilit 

let we have just published. It is written by 

esponsl il y. the Rey. E. E. Holmes, Canon of Christ 

Church, Oxford, and the sub-title is A Talk with Girls. Now, we don't 

want our girl readers to say with asneer—‘'A Sermon!”’ Itis just a talk, 

and a lovely. beautiful talk it is too. Every girl in her ’teens will say 

“Thank you!” for having had her attention called to it. There are only 

40 dainty little pages, bordered with red chrysanthemums, which make a 

charming booklet fora gift. Itis bound in leatherette, with a neatly em- 

bossed title. We propose to keep hammering away at parents and teach- 

ers till every girl has read the pages. It is useful it is entertaining, it is 
attractive, and the girls themselves will say it is ‘‘nice.” 

—The Young Churchman. 
The price is 25 cents, postpaid. In quantities of ten or more copies we 
propose to make it at the very reasonable rate of 20 cents each, postpaid. 


99 esponsibility is the title of a beautiful book- 


FUNDAMENTAL CHURCH PRINCIPLES. The Paddock Lec- 
tures for 1899. By JamMEs Dow Morrison, D.D., LU.D., Missionary 
Bishop of Duluth. 12mo cloth, $1.00 net. 


Consists of four Lectures entitled respectively: The Attitude of the Church 


towards Holy Scripture; The Creeds; The Sacred Ministry; The Independence of 
National Churches; and also an Appendix in the form of a Letter addressed _ to 
the Bishop of Albany, on the Re-Contirmation of Romanists seeking admission 


to our Communion. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND ON THE 
REAL PRESENCE, Examined by the Writings of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. By the Rev. Wm. McGarvey, B.D. 25 cts. net. 


“The influence exercised by the writings of St. Thomas Aquinas on the 
wording of our formularies has been generally overlooked, and yet careful study 
leaves no question of the fact. The Baptismal Office and the Catechism are 
largely indebted to him for many of their propositions and terms; Articles IX. 
and XVII. are almost quotations from his works; while most of the other Articles 
reveal terms and phrases taken from the same source. If the church of 
England teaches that the nature of bread and wine remain after consecration; 
that the body of Christ is locally only in heaven; that it is not, therefore, corpor- 
ally or naturally in the Sacrament; that it is given after a spiritual manner; that 
it is only received and eaten by faith; and that the wicked although they eat the 
Sacrament, do not eat the Body of Christ and are not partakers of Christ— 
St. Thomas teaches precisely the same things, and the Church of England has 
but repeated his statements often in the very same words."’"—Hatract from Preface. 


THE PARSON’S HANDBOOK. Containing Practical Direc- 
tions both for Parsons and others as to the management of the 
Parish Church and its services according to the English Use as set 
forth in the Book of the Common Prayer. With an introductory es- 
say on conformity to the Church of England. By the Rev. Percy 
DEARMER, M.A. Price, $1.00 net. 


The CHurcH EcLEcTIC recently said of the English edition of this 
book: “We have seldom met with a book containing such practical assist- 
ance, so helpfully told and so free from fads, as is this volume. The 
matter contains pretty much all those little things which one would bring 
to the attention of young clergymen. The directions as to ritual have the 
unusual qualification of being both relatively full and singularly sensible. 


PUBLISHEDBY The Young Churchman Co., MILWAUKEE WIS. 
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SPAULDING & CO. 


Ecclesiastical Department.... 
ee es 


We devote our attention ex- 


clusively to work for “THE 
CHURCH,” giving only the 
best. Ge 


MEMORIALS RECEIVE 
SPECIAL ATTENTION. 


33 


SPAULDING & CO., 


Jackson Blyd. and State St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


iS 


Se a A AMAA AMA DADADDDDDADADDADADADADS 


COX SONS & VINING 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, 
Choir Yestments, 
Embroideries and Materials, 
Custom Made Clerical Clothing 


Stained Glass 


THE FLANAGAN & BIEDENWEG CO. 
Show Rooms, 57--63 I{linois St., CHICAGO, Ifls. 


COLEGATE ART GLASS CO, 


Established in 1860 by E. Colegate. 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS AND BRASSES. 
Highest award Augusta Exposition, 1891. 
318 West 13th Street. New York. 

FREE 


Monuments BOOKLET 


CELTIC CROSSES A SPECIALTY 
CHAS. G. BLAKE & CO. 720 Woman’s Temp'e, Chicago. 


J ; 


—— 


SEND FOR 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 


GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS. 


27-29 South Clinton Street, - - Chicago, Ill. 
WINDOWS, 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 


R. G. GEISSLER, 5% Marble and Metal Work 
56 West 8th St. (near 6th Ave.). New York 


ART - WORKER” 


CHURCH BELLS acc'vehts 


Best quatity on snrth ar price. 
MoSHANE SELL EOUSORY. Baltimore Md. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. ga Send for 
Catalogue. The 0. 8S. BELL CO., Hillsboro,O. 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 4826 
HAVE FURN/SHED 25.000 5) 
ME SCHOOL & OTH: PUREST, REST 


‘ER 
NEELY &CO., 
PWEST-TROY N.Y lseieomerat 


A CHIMES, Etc. CATALOGUE &PRICES FREE 


LYMYER 


CHURCH & 


Eres. 
Write to Cincinnati Bel 


UNLIEE OTHER BELLS 
\ SWEETER, MORE DUB- 
PABLE, LOWER PRICE. 
 OUBFREECATALOGUS 
: TELLS WEY. 
Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


Church Bells, Chimes and Peals of Best 
Quality. Address, 

— Old Bstablished 

BUCKEYE BELL FOU NDRY 

> THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


The Living Church. 


pared. Send for photographs of 


CHRISTMAS GIFETS 


Special designs for presentation pre- 


ALTAR CROSSES, VASSES, 
DESKS, CANDLESTICKS, etc. 


EMBR OIDERIES. 


Dic. 295 1900 


Educational. 


ee 


GRAFTON HALL, School for Young Ladies, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


College Preparatory, and Graduate Courses. 
cial advantages in Languages, Music and Art. 

Modern Equipment.—Individual Rooms. 

Refers to Rt. Rev. C. C. Grafton, S.T.D., Bishop of 
Fond du Lac; Rt. Rev. G. Mott Williams, D.D., Bish- 
op of Marquette; Rt. Rev. D. S. Tuttle, D.D., Bishop 
of Missouri. Rt. Rev. Davis Sessums, D.D., Bishop of 
Lousiana; Rev. D. Parker Morgan, D.D., New York; 
Gen'l. E. S. Bragg, Fond du Lac. Address: 


REV. B. TALBOT ROGERS, M.A., 
Warden. 


Spe- 


The Cambridge School 


e Familiarly called 
For Girls “The Gilman School’’ 


Pleasant home life, trained teachers, small classes, 
varied courses, complete laboratories, healthful sur- 
roundings, ample playgrounds, highest ideals. The 
Manual describes the school, Introduction required. 
ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


KEMPER HALL, Kenosha, Wis. 

A School for Girls, under the care of the Sisters of 
St. Mary. The Thirtieth Year begins September 24 
1900. References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D.. 
Milwaukee; Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; 
Rt. Rev. Geo. F. Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; David 
B, Lyman, Esq., Chicago; W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chi 
cago. Address THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


ET 


WATERMAN HALL. 


The Chicago Diocesan School for Girls, Syca- 
more. Illinois. 

Twelfth Academic year began Sept. 19, 1900. The 
Rt. Rev. Wm. BE. McLaren, D.D., D.C L., President 
of, and the Rt. Rev. Chas. P. Anderson, D.D.,a mem- 
ber of, the Board of Trustees. 

‘Address the REV. B. F. FLEETWOOD, D.D., Rector 


— 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, Knoxville, Ill. 


Now in its Thirty-third Year. 


Prominent Families in many States, during a third 
of a century, have been patrons of this Institution 
Students are received at any time when there is a 
vacancy. Escort is furnished from Chicago without 
charge. Address, 

Rev. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


TF 


RACINE COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


“The schoo] that makes manly boys.” Graduates 
enter any university. Diploma admits to Univer 
sities of Michigan and Wisconsin. Address, 

Rey. H. D. RoBruyson, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


HOW MILITARY SCHOOL, Lima, Ind. 

Prepares thoroughly for College, Scientific 

Schools or Business. Moderate training (elective). Per- 

sonal attention given each boy. For Catalogue, address 
Rey. J. H. MCKENZIE, Rector. 


Miss C. E. MASON’S School for Sirs. 


The Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, radu- 
ating and Special courses. Prepares for College. Send 
for illustrated Catalogue. Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M., Prin. 


OF ALL KINDS. 
PHENIX FURNITURE CO., Eau Claire, Wis. 


” rest and health, and cure, 
for everyone at the 


ALMA SANITARIUM, 


Alma, Mich., a magnificent structure with 
every modern convenience for comfort and 
safety, every known method and appliance for 
health-bringing. The home of the cele- 
brated Alma-Bromo Spring. Baths—every 
kind. Mechanical and manual Swedish 
movements. Massage, static, galvanic, 
and Faradié electrical treatment. 
Rest cure. 
physicians and nurses. 
\& thattells all about this desirable 
resort free on request, with 
list of ills it cures. Address 


THE STANDARD 
AMERICAN BRAND 


Established nearly 50 vears ago. 
Improved patterns for every style of writing. 
Sample box #5 pens by mail £0 cents. 

Ask for 1g assorted pens in box. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York 


United Offering Calendar. 


The United Offering Calendar for 1901 published by 
the B. W. A. of All Saints Church Syracuse, N. Y., con— 
tains 12 pages, size 9x11 in., the pictures of the Rt. Rey. 
J. M. Kendrick. Rt. Rev. L. H. Wells, Rt. Rev. J. McKim, 
Rt. Rev. 8. C. Edsall, Rt. Rev. W. H. Moreland, Rt. Rev- 
J. B. Funsten, Rt. Rev. J. S. Johnston, Rt. Rev. T. U. 
Dudley, chairman of the ‘Colored Commission.”’ Christ 
Church, Anvik. and the Gold Alms Basin, Seripture texts, 
Calendar for the month, Church days and colors. On the 
reverse side of each page information regarding the 
“Offering.” the Missionary Bishops and their Work. The 
entire proceeds go to the United Offering. Price 25 cents. 
In quantities of 25 or more, delivered to one address, 20 
cents each. 100 or more 15 cents each. 

Adderss E. A. COON, 1524 S. State St., 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE CAINED THE 


CRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 


This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens. 


WORGESTER GORSETS Sold by leading deal- 
ers everywhere. Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 
Worcester Gorset Go. 

Worcester, Mass. Chicago, Tll. 


PETER MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL 


Odorless. Tasteless. 


Pure. 
Send for 


Send tor SCHIEFFELIN & C9. New York 
CARRIAGE BUYERS ‘43.SA0* 0 tarcest 


Makers of Vehicles and Harness in the world sell- 


ing direct tothe consumer. ELKHART HARNESS 
& OARRIAGE MFG, CO., Elkhart, Ind. 


The 


i 
Hi 
ti 
t 


. combines Strength, Purity and Solubility. A breakfast-cup- 


ful of this delicious Cocoa costs less than one cent. 
Soldat all grocery stores—order it next time. 


MO. XOX LV. 
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The Demand of the New Century. 


THE ADVENT AND 


HE near approach of the year 1901 should arouse the mis- 

sionary spirit in Christians to peculiar effort. Not only is 
it the opening of a new century, the possibilities of which appeal 
most strongly to the imagination of all men of all civilized 
nations in things secular as well as spiritual—an appeal orig- 
inated and intensified by the extraordinary advances of knowl- 
edge and science during the course of its predecessor—but the 
year to which 1901 succeeds, and which is now closing one con- 
ventional era, has been marked by a persecution of Christian 
converts, the fruits of missions past and present, which in 
severity and in extent has no precedent within the memory of 
living men. Individual martyrs of greater personal conse- 
quence, pillars of Christendom, have fallen before; our own 
branch of the Catholic Church has contributed to the sacred list 
the names of Patteson and of Hannington, murdered directly 
and immediately in the pursuit of their calling, for the salva- 
tion of men through the spread of the Gospel; but of a general 
persecution, entailing death or worse on numerous obscure vic- 
tims of their Christian profession, we of this generation have 
had no experience like unto that of China in the secular year 
now expiring. In this matter proximity in time and remote- 
ness in position have combined to dull our sense of proportion; 
and we have failed generally to recognize that the days of Dio- 
eletian have recurred under our own eyes. 

It should be remembered that the men and women thus 
slain for the name of Christ were—and are—our brethren in the 
common faith; and while we mourn their sufferings—though 
they were unknown to us by face—yet we may, and should, also 
feel and admit the glow of enthusiasm, should glory in their 
heroism, even as a nation glories in its warriors who have fallen 
in the front rank, at the post of duty, with their faces to the 
foe. That they have fallen victoriously we cannot doubt. It is 
almost a commonplace that “the blood of the martyrs is the 
seed of the Church.” 

Those who have thus died have been of many kindreds, 
nations, and tongues. The young and the old, pastors and 
teachers that have gone forth from the peoples of civilized 
Europe and America, have shared the fate of those for whose 
sake, and for their salvation, home and people have been left. 
But the great bulk have been Chinese converts. Few cases of 
apostasy have been reported, or even rumored; and it may be 
remarked that the well known tenacity of the individual Chin- 
ese, and his indifference to much that weakens the powers of 
resistance to pain in members of more luxurious communities, 
will tend, under Divine aid, to make him more than usually 
strong to hold fast his profession, enduring suffering and death. 

Their work is done; they have entered into rest. We re- 
main; and while we are left, the work abides in our charge. 


EPIPHANY APPEAL, 


Other motives as solid if not as inspiring as enthusiasm for the 
victors, contribute to urge us to our duty. The command of our 
Lord is so clear, and so generally admitted by all organized 
bodies of Christian believers, that it will not be here insisted 
upon. But the consciousness of the world is now, in these latter 
days, aroused to the vast and as yet ill-defined issues involved 
What the 


outcome is to be is known to God only, but of one thing we can 


in the wrestlings of men’s spirits in the vast East. 
be sure. There is but one salt in the earth that can save from 
corruption and destruction, the which, if they come upon such 
great communities as those embraced in that wide term, the East, 
cannot but finally involve in a common ruin all other peoples, 
our boasted civilization included. “When the Son of Man com- 
eth, shall He find the faith upon the earth?” With one phase, 
probably the most critical, of that great problem, we now stand 
confronted. What shall our reply be? This at least; that—so 
far as depends upon our present action, and by His help—when 
He comes, He shall. 

Those who have been slain call by their example for others 
to fill the places from which they have been taken; but most 
heavily of all does responsibility lie upon those who do not them- 
selves go forth to do the work, but remaining, one at his farm, 
another at his merchandise, in perfect safety and in comparative 
It is pitiful to be 


obliged, in the same paper and almost in the same page, to 


ease, limit their self-sacrifice to giving. 


speak of the Martyr and of a matter intrinsically so coarse as 
Money; but as a matter of fact the progress of civilization in all 
its aspects—in our political liberties and in our material pros- 
perity—has depended upon the power of the purse as really as 
upon motives more exalted. In political history lofty purpose 
has often redeemed and consecrated from defiling associations 
that most common emblem of the Spirit of this world—Money— 
even as the faith and the love of Christ have redeemed fallen 
human nature to that eminence of goodness, of which Christian 
history furnishes so many noble examples. The appeal lies to 
the individual members of the Church, as they shall give ac- 
count in the day of judgment, what proportion she?l their gifts 
to Missions bear to their luxury of life. To the parishes of the 
Church is addressed the no less solemn, no less pertinent ques- 
tion, what prceportion their missionary benevolence bears to their 
luxury of worship. To both, the call is simply to practise in a 
lower, yet indispensable degree, the self-denial of Him who for 
their sakes became poor. 

Simwney C. Partripce, 

Jas. DEWo.rK Prrry, 

A. T. Manan, 

On behalf of the Board of Managers of the 


Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society. 
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Tue TREATY with England received the amendments in the 
Senate which we outlined last week, and was then ratified, so far 
as the passage of a measure radically different from that sub- 
mitted to the Senate may be termed ratification. In its amended 
form the treaty provides: I. That a ship canal between the 
Atlantic and Pacific may be constructed under the auspices of 
the United States government; II. That the general principle 
of neutralization established by the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, 
“which convention is hereby superseded,” is preserved, substan- 
tially in accord with the rules adopted for the Suez canal. The 
canal shall be open to all nations alike, “in time of war as in 
peace,” shall never be blockaded, and shall be neutral in every 
respect; but these provisions requiring neutrality shall not apply 
“to measures which the United States may find it necessary to 
take for securing by its own forces, the defense of the United 
States and the maintenance of public order.” There shall be no 
fortifications erected, but the United States shall be at liberty to 
police the canal and adjoining territory. 

As had been feared, the Senate amendments are received in 
England with indignation, for it is not usual for a joint diplo- 
matic paper to be so radically changed by the ratifying body. 
The recent action seems to defer to the indefinite future the 
erection of such a canal, and to open a new series of diplomatic 
negotiations between the American and British governments, 
even if the latter does not decline to pursue the subject further, 
as is quite possible. The whole muddle into which we have 
fallen through this incident is deplorable. As it stands, the 
treaty does not seem to us to be derogatory to British interests, 
nor to present insuperable reasons why it should not be accepted 
by Her Majesty’s government: but naturally the latter is the 
power that must determine that question. In the meantime we 
have no canal. 


THE QUESTION of a reapportionment of membership in the 
House of Representatives presents some knotty questions. The 
large restriction of suffrage in some of the states seems to make 
it constitutionally necessary to reduce the ratio of representa- 
tion from these states. On the other hand, the party in power is 
exceedingly undesirous of taking action that will generate bad 
blood or stir up sectional feeling, and it is therefore unlikely 
that there will be such restriction. A bill has been presented by 
the majority of the committee having the apportionment in 
charge which leaves the membership of the House at its present 
figure, re-dividing it among the states according to population. 
This is probably the most desirable basis of division, but it in; 
curs hostility by reason of the fact that it cuts off one represent- 
ative each from a number of states, including Maine and Indiana, 
which two latter have large influence in both Houses of Con- 
eress, A third basis proposed, which is incorporated in a bill 
presented by Mr. Burleigh of Maine, increases the total member- 
ship to 386, thus providing for decreased membership only to the 
extent of one each from Nebraska and Virginia, states which 
must receive such decrease under any new apportionment, by 
reason of their relatively small increase in population. This 
plan provides for an increase of one representative each from 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Washington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin; two each 
from Minnesota, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania; and three each 
from Illinois, New York, and Texas. While there are objec: 
tions to increasing the size of the House, which is already un- 
wieldy, and which would also necessitate enlargement of the 
House chamber in the Capitol, yet the reluctance to decrease 
representation where it can be avoided is such that this latter 
plan is perhaps the one most likely to be adopted. 


Tur successruL kidnapping of young Edward Cudahy at 
Omaha, and holding for a ransom of $25,000 under threat of 
burning out his eyes with acid, unhappily shows the ease with 
which such crime may be pursued, and the insecurity of person 
and property even in the midst of our great cities. No one can 
blame the agonized father who met the terms of the criminals 
and provided $25,000 in gold for the release of his son; but the 
public safety requires that these criminals almost above any 
others should be apprehended and punished with the utmost 
severity. The very ease with which the crime may be committed 
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is an additional and pressing necessity for sparing neither 
money nor efforts in bringing the guilty parties to justice. We 
hope it may be true as reported, that some clue to the criminals, 
however slight, has been obtained by the police. 


Ir 18 Nov STRANGE that public alarm in England over con- 
ditions in South Africa is largely increased. The attempt to 
corner and capture the Boer general De Wet proved abortive, the 
latter escaping by means of a brilliant dash through the pass 
which was supposed to be impregnably fortified by the British 
army. Not only was this coup of strategic importance to the 
Boer army, in that it made its escape from imminent risk of 
capture, but it also raised the spirits of the Dutch not only 
through the two republics, but through Cape Colony as well, and 
it is now feared that the British government is face to face with 
a general uprising of that important class of subjects throughout 
South Africa. There has been throughout the war this fear of a 
general Dutch uprising, but heretofore, though no doubt large 
numbers of the Dutch have been gathered into the Boer armies, 
yet the general discontent among men of that race through Cape 
Colony had not reached a point of open rebellion. It is thus 
feared that a new chapter in the South African conflict is now 
opening with the prospect of even greater difficulties for the 
British army and for British interests in South Africa than 
those which had apparently been surmounted before the return 
of Lord Roberts. It is not strange that the service of Thanks- 
giving for the termination of the war, which had been arranged 
to be held in St. Paul’s Cathedral, has been indefinitely post- 
poned. 


Av tasr the prolonged negotiations between the Powers 
over the demands to be made on China appear to be at an end, 
and the text of the joint note as agreed upon is published. The 
text contains nothing that had not been generally expected by 
the public. After a recital of the injuries inflicted. the Powers 
demand of China that a special envoy be sent to Berlin to ex- 
press regrets for the murder of the German minister and a 
monument be erected expressing the regret of the Emperor in 
Latin, German, and Chinese; “the severest punishment” to be 
inflicted on various Chinese officials and suspension on others; 
reparation to Japan for the murder of her chancellor of lega- 
tion; a monument to be erected in every foreign cemetery that has 
been desecrated; the interdiction of importation of firearms; in- 
demnities to “governments, societies, companies, and individuals, 
as well as for Chinese” for injuries done; the right to maintain 
legation guards; the destruction of forts between Peking and 
the sea; military occupation of points between the capital and 
the sea; publication throughout China of imperial decrees giy- 
ing effect to these demands; amendments to treaties; and reform 
im connection with the transaction of business between the for- 
eign representatives and the Chinese government. 

These demands are declared to be “irrevocable,” to which 
term President McKinley finally consented with reluctance. 
Our own view is that the demand for the ‘severest punishment” 
is too vague and indefinite, and that under cover of its vague- 
ness there will be a failure to inflict adequate punishment; for 
which vagueness we fear the United States is responsible. We 
understand that the United States gave consent to the demand 
looking toward the permanent localization of legation guards at 
Peking only with the proviso that such action on the part of this 
government would require the authorization of Congress. We 
should hope that any such guard maintained by the United 
States would be merely nominal. On the whole, with the im- 
portant exception already noted, we view the demands as just 
and as covering as much as could be expected. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO THE BISHOP OF FOND DU LAC, 


CG New York Catholic Club, at a recent meeting, passed 
the following resolutions of congratulation to the Bishop 
of Fond du Lac on the Consecration function lately held in his 
Diocese, and of sympathy with him in the “unwarranted and 
uncharitable attacks” made upon him in the same connection: 
“Resolved, That we the members of the New York Catholic Club 
desire to express to the Right Reverend the Bishop of Fond du Lac 
our hearty congratulations for the successful carrying out of the 
service of the Consecration of a Bishop in his Diocese, after a proper 
and Catholic manner. At the same time we would inform him of our 
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sympathy with him for the unwarranted and uncharitable attacks 
upon him in connection with the consecration in two well-known 
Church papers.” Attest, ArtTHuR RITCHIE, 

New York, Dee. 19, 1900. Secretary. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


HRIST CHURCH, Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, is already 
rich in memorials, but it has recently had placed in its 
nave another beautitul window, and in its chancel twelve memo- 
rial tablets. The window is in memory of the late James Rod- 
well, for many years a member of the vestry. Its subject is the 
Miraculous Draught of Fishes, and the coloring is especially 
fine. At the unveiling no eulogy was pronounced, but the choir 
took part, and the Rey. F. J. Clay Moran, the Rev. J. B. Ray, 
and the curate, the Rey. C. E. Cragg assisted. The rector, the 
Rey. Dr. Darlington, read from the fourteenth chapter of 
Isaiah, and about two hundred persons attended the after ser- 
vice to assist at the unveiling. 

The memorial tablets bear many names honored by mem- 
bership in the parish. The tablets, six on each side of the altar, 
bear the heads of twelve Apostles. The work is in color on a 
gold ground, and the memorial inscription is at the base of each. 
Illustrations of these will appear next week. 

A Junior Brotherhood Assembly has been formed in the 
Long Island Diocese. The organization was effected at a meet- 
ing held in Christ Church, Bedford Avenue, at which William 
Braddon, president of the senior Assembly, presided, and the 
Rey. Dr. Darlington made an address. Nine chapters were rep- 
resented, that of Christ Church, the largest in the Diocese, 
being the host. Messrs. Lord, Harvest, and Owens made 
speeches, and the outcome was a Junior Assembly with David 
H. Ketcham, of St. Gabriel’s Chapter, Hollis, president. At 
the evening service, the Rey. R. D. Pope of St. Paul’s spoke. 

Henry Rutgers Beekman, a Justice of the Supreme Court 
of New York, died on the 17th inst. in the vestibule of his own 
home. He had started for the court room, when, feeling ill, he 
returned, dying before he could re-enter his house. The funeral 
occurred two days later in Calvary Church, the Rev. Dr. Parks, 
the Rey. Dr. Huntington, and the Rev. A. W. Bostwick taking 
the service. Justice Beekman was a Columbia graduate, a 
Park Commissioner, and, later, President of the Board of Alder- 
men. Under Mayor Hewitt he was corporation counsel, and 
was elected to the bench under the reform campaign headed by 
the late Mayor Strong. 

An unusually sad ease is that of the Rey. James LeBarron 
Johnson. A young priest of much promise, and formerly a 
Brotherhood man of great activity, he had been advanced in 
favor until he was first assistant to the Rey. Dr. Huntington of 
Grace Church. Wonderfully interested in the men composing 
the fire department, he and a young Roman priest were ap- 
pointed Fire Chaplains, and were accustomed to attend fires 
at all hours. Mr. Johnson’s work among firemen was very ex- 
tensive, and he is known to have done much.good. 

Some months ago he began to show effects of nervous dis- 
order. He went abroad with Mrs. Johnson, but without much 
benefit, and, returning, he went to a sanitarium in the central 
part of the state. Possibly from some misapprehension of the 
seriousness of his ailment, he was not as carefully watched as 
his need demanded, and he disappeared. At this writing his 
whereabouts are unknown. His father is the rector of Christ 
Church, New Brighton, Staten Island. Mrs. Johnson is with 
her parents. No one knows whither he has gone, nor how he 
may be faring. Some of the trouble was brought on, his friends 
think, by his devotion to the firemen and their welfare, in addi- 
tion to his work in Grace parish, but all attempts to get him to 
give up that work were futile. 

The Rey. R. L. Paddock, Canon of the Cathedral, and servy- 
ing at the Pro-Cathedral, has declined appointment on the Com- 
mittee of Iifteen. He gives the same reasons for so doing that 
Bishop Potter gave for not becoming a member of it; viz., that 
it is rather the work of laymen. There have been in all six 
resignations, but they have been filled, and the Committee has 
decided upon a searching investigation into the causes of the 
growth of vice in various forms; the publication of the facts 

discovered, because it is believed that such publication will be a 
corrective; and the work of influencing legislation at Albany 
this winter that may mend matters in future. Eventually it is 
said the Committee will go into politics, and perhaps assist in 

driving Tammany from power, but for the present it will keep 
well out of all political matters. 
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LETTERS FROM A PARSON LAID ON THE SHELF. 


( Chaat: is-a trade now which devotes itself to the adornment 
of shop windows and shelves so that they will attract buy- 
ers and make old goods look as well as new. I wish they could 
extend their labors to such old goods as Parsons laid on shelves 
and furbish them up a little. This is, however, idle talk, for we 
will have to adorn our shelves by our own exertions and grow old 
gracefully by our own efforts. How to grow old gracefully is 
then my theme to-day. I am working at that business and peo- 
ple are good enough to say that my shelf does not make a bad 
showing, but the malady from which I suffer shuts me out a 
great deal from society and tends to make me cross and gloomy 
and to paint my shelf a dark blue, so that my work of adornment 
is not easy. 

I know exactly how to grow old gracefully, and I can write 
about it very glibly, though I am very far from practising all I 
preach. That is however no proof of double dealing on my part. 
I always put before my flock a far higher ideal than I attained, 
as a matter of duty. If I had only set forth my own poor meas- 
ure as the standard, lean and starved enough would the preach- 
ing have been. I pictured the most splendid ideal I could con- 
ceive, hoping that if I did not and would not, others at least 
might through me struggle a little nearer to Him, the Unreach- 
able, but the One to be contstantly followed. , 

Let us talk then a little about growing old gracefully. 
There must be some old people (even women) who read Tue. 
Livine Cuurcu and can appreciate what I say, and the younger 
ones will do well to eut out my words and paste them in their 
scrap books, for before they know it, silver will be in their hair, 
and they will overhear boys saying, “Here comes the old man.” 
One of the first things an old man must have ever before him 
is his personal appearance. Old people are apt to think that it 
does not make much difference how they look; that they can 
wear ugly and soiled clothes and rumpled linen and go about in 
a shpshod way, for nobody will care. There never was a greater 
mistake. A slovenly old man is a much more disagreeable 
thing to look at than an untidy young one, for the latter has 
youth and health to offset his untidiness, and the former has 
just wrinkles and stoops and faded colors to add to the creases 
and spots in his clothes. Keep yourself well brushed, well 
groomed, and if you are a clergyman, look your vest over care- 
fully every day. A Bishop once said to me that he thought the 
“vest”? was the stone of stumbling with many, both young and old 
clerics. Of course, avoid the other extreme—an old man or 
woman fixed up and padded and painted and squeezed into 
tight and juvenile clothes. You can see such sights at watering 
places and it will send cold chills down your back. 

Another thing an old person must be careful about is losing 
an interest in what is going on; the events of the day, the prog- 
ress of the Church, the figures in the great panorama ever pass- 
ing before us. Old people are too apt to grow dull and rusty 
just because it takes an effort when you are out of the swim to 
keep on paddling. 

Then again, the old must be very tolerant to the new and 
not be forever groaning over the changes in the world and the 
Church; “praisers of the past.”” Because a thing was done in a 
certain way when you were thirty is no reason why it should be 
done that way now that you are seventy #five. The world moves, 
and I want you to see it and feel it, and you will not only be 


happier yourself, but make others happier around you. I as- 
sume that you are the old member in a young family. Now 


remember you can make yourself loved or hated by that family. 
There is among us far too little respect for old age anyway, and 
we old people will have to be watchful if we wish to hold our 
own. In some Eastern lands when an old man grows tiresome 
his relatives stuff his mouth full of mud and there is an end 
of him. It is not yet the fashion to do this among us, but wa 
do not want people to feel that they wish it was. Be cheerful, 
be pleasant, be courteous, be ready to, oblige, do not be crabbed 
and peppery, and do not be so hard to please. One thing, too, 
remember, and that is to live as much as you ean within your- 
self, and not expect everybody to devote their time to you. You 
must make up your mind that your own thoughts and memories 
and (let us hope) readings and easy occupations must be your 
chief company. I assume that you are a religious person, for 


of all melancholy sights, a godless old man, and above all, a 


godless old woman, is the most melancholy. If you are truly 
devout, then, one of your sweetest thought will be that the end 
is drawing near, the sun going down—a moment of night, and 
then for you the perfect day. Cuinton Locke. 
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Semi-Centennial of Calvary Church, Utica, N. ae 


ce joyful celebration occurred on Sunday, Dec. 16th, and 
on the preceding Saturday evening a reception was given 
in the parish house. Besides the present rector, the Rev. E. EL 
Coley, Rev. William A. Matson, D.D., of Richmond Tatil, 1s Jb 
the first rector of Calvary, and Rey. N. Barrows, D.D., of Christ 
Church, Short Hills, N. J., third rector, are the only surviving 


CALVARY CHURCH) UTICA, N. Y. 


rectors, and in their honor the reception was given. The com- 
mittee having the function in charge consisted of the wardens 
and vestrymen. The rooms were prettily decorated and refresh- 
ments were served by the ladies of Calvary. Among the guests 
were many of the clergy of the city. A great number of letters 
of congratulation were received from the clergy and former par- 
ishioners residing in all parts of the country. 

The services of the anniversary were simple. Cut flowers 
were over the altar, and at the front of the church, just forward 
of the front row of pews, was a gas jet which marked in figures 
of flame, “1850-1900.” These were the only decorations. 

At 8 a. m. the Holy Eucharist was celebrated, the rector 
being celebrant. Morning prayer was said at 10:30 o’clock, by 
the rector, assisted by the Rev. James K. Parker of Waterville. 
Bishop Huntington took the Communion office as far as the con- 
clusion of the Gospel, except the Epistle, which was read by the 
Rey. Dr. Barrows. The music throughout all the services was 
excellent. After the singing of “Coronation” by the congrega- 
tion, Dr. Matson delivered a most interesting address covering 
the history of the church. Coming as it did from the first rec- 
tor, one who had been on the ground and knew from personal 
experience whereof he spoke, this address held the closest atten- 
tion. Dr. Matson said: 


My narrative begins when the Rey. Dr. Pierre Alexis Proal was 
rector of Trinity Church, and the Rev. George Leeds was rector of 
Grace Church. Another clergyman was the Rey. Beardsley Northrup, 
who, after many years of faithful service to the Church, had now, 
on account of the infirmities of age, retired from the more active 
duties of the ministry, and was living in that quarter of the city 
Marner iad ciSpCClopiadel s BUY ais | Aaa Ve 

Services were begun by Mr. Northrup, at the suggestion of Dr. 
Proal. They were attended by a few, and afterwards a gradually 
increasing nwnber, so that later, when a parish was organized, among 
the most faithful and useful members of Calvary Church were those 
who had gathered around the venerable Father Northrup, as wor- 
shippers in his house. 

My own connection with the parish came about in this manner: 
Two friends, who had been my fellow students in college, Egbert 
Bage and William C. Johnson, both of whom had property interests 
on Corn Hill, approached me on the subject of founding a parish and 
erecting a church in this vicinity. 

The matter seems very simple when thus stated, but at that 
time certain principles were involved which demanded no little con- 
sideration. My first point was, that this should not be a missionary 


enterprise supported and controlled by some other church. The con- 
gregation should be independent as to the choice and support of a 
pastor, and regulating its own affairs. 

My next point was that the church should be free. This was a 
novelty in those days. My impression is that at that time St. James’ 
Church, Syracuse, was the only free church in what was then the 
Diocese of Western New York. The success of free churches was an 
unsolved problem. Moreover, in the minds of all, a free church 
meant a church for the poor. ‘To do away with any such impression 
I insisted that my two friends, with others of the same social posi- 
tion, should identify themselves with the enterprise, so that it should 
never be called a church for the poor, but a church where rich and 
poor meet together to worship a God who is no respecter of persons. 
I am firmly persuaded that it is owing to the insisting upon this 
point that the church established a yeputation which it has ever since 
maintained, and which has since proved an important element in its 
SUCCESS. 

My first service in connection with this church was held in a 
nook and ladder house in the rear of the old reservoir. The truck 
was wheeled out and the room swept and whitewashed and supplied 
with seats. ‘he first congregation numbered 12, but it increased 
from Sunday to Sunday until it numbered 60. The room was made 
comfortable for cold weather and was decorated for Christmas. 

On the organization of the church it took the name of Calvary, 
after the church in New York of which Rev. Dr. Hawks (of whom I 
was a great admirer) was then rector. I went to New York, and 
was successful in obtaining $500 from the corporation of Trinity 
Church. While on this business I saw, at Van Vorst, Jersey City, a 
very neat and churehly edifice, from the plans and drawings of which, 
obtained from the architect Robert C. Bacot, Calvary Chureh was 
erected. j 

In our new building the congregation increased in strength and 
numbers. A Sunday School was established. The first Sunday 
School Christmas tree ever seen in Utica was in my parlor on Steuben 
street. I was at this time editor of The Gospel Messenger. I also 
had charge of the mission at Whitesboro. As the parish grew I 
found the work beyond my strength and asked for an assistant. The 
Bishop sent the Rev. Mr. Neely, who had just been ordained Deacon. 
He afterward became Bishop of Maine. I think he preached his 
first sermon in Calvary Church, and this was his 21st birthday. 
In a few years I resigned, and he became rector. He continued in 
that position until called to Christ Church, Rochester. He was suc- 
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ceeded by the Rev. Mr. Barrows, who after a brief rectorship accepted 
a eall to Zion Church, Rome. 

I was now recalled to the parish. It was hoped that a project 
auspiciously begun, under the rectorship of Mr. Barrows, for the 
erection of a new church, would be carried to a speedy completion. 
But the project hopefully begun had to be for the time abandoned 
and the old edifice was enlarged. 

Shortly after this the building which is now the rectory, together 
with the adjoining lots, was for sale at a very low figure. I urged 
the purchase of the site, beseeching the vestry not to be blind to their 
own interest and the interest of the-church. The vestry at length 
consented, provided subscriptions for the sum required could be 
obtained within a given period. With the help of some active lay 
men the parish was speedily and thoroughly canvassed and in about 
a week the required sum was subscribed. The property was not pur- 
chased, but time vindicated my course, for the vestry felt compelled 
afterward to purchase it, at more than twice the price at which it 
had at first been offered. 


Dr. Matson closed his address with words of congratulation to 
the church which is able to celebrate the close of a half century of 
such existence. 


Immediately following the address of Dr. Matson, the Rev. 
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James K. Parker of Waterville, paid a glowing tribute to the 
memory of Dr. Goodrich, whose rectorship began in 1859. 

Dr. Goodrich, he said, became your rector at a time when he was 
remarkably well fitted for the work which he then undertook. A 
young man of about 30 years, he had already had several years’ ex- 
perience in the ministry, which had resulted in the union of his gifts 
and also in the forming of strong ties which bound him to what may 
be called his first parish. At the same time he possessed great phys- 
ical strength, and a splendid but wise zeal and enthusiasm, which 
proved to be a large working capital, from which he drew unspar- 
ingly up to the very last day of his ministerial life. 

Ground was broken for this edifice on June 14, 1869, and a year 
afterward the corner-stone was laid by the Bishop of the Diocese. 
On January 18. 1884, the Church was consecrated by Bishop Hunting- 
ton, the sermon being ‘preached by the Rt. Rev. Henry A. Neely, D.D., 
Bishop of Maine, once rector of the parish. 

The cost of the building was $40,000, and Mr. Henry M. Congdon 
was the architect. 

In our recollections of those happy years, there are cherished 
many glad and thankful memories of the faithful labors of Mrs. 
Goodrich, who was in every labor that concerned this parish, as well 
as many outside its boundaries, a most eflicient and untiring worker. 
It is very doubtful whether Dr. Goodrich would have accepted the 
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services of an assistant minister, doubtful also whether an assistant 
could haye been found so efficient and faithful as his own wife. 


At the evening service, the Rev. Dr. N. Barrows, the third 
rector of the parish, delivered a sermon fitting the occasion. 
Dr. Barrows wore a doctor’s hood, formerly the property of 
Bishop Neely, and which was given to him by Mrs. Neely. His 
text was: “Show Thy servants Thy work and their children Thy 
glory” (Psalm xe. 16). He said: 

My own ministry in succession to my old friend and classmate, 
Bishop Neely, in 1855-57, though too brief for any special results, 
was cheered by the apparent increase and devotion of the parishion- 
ers. The seats were free; the offertory was the source of income. 
There were 76 families, 92 communicants and a Sunday School of 
130 pupils. 

The Rey. Dr. John H. Egar of Rome delivered a brief ad- 


dress. Among other things he said: 


Of all the exhilarating sentences, that one stands out most 
prominently in my mind which tells how, from the present site of 
York Minster, throughout 1,200 years with scarcely an interruption, 
prayers and psalms rose twice daily to the throne of God. At first 
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they came from a humble chapel, then from a more pretentious edi- 
fice, and gradually through the course of the years and centuries the 
material growth increased, until to-day praise is given from the same 
spot from the beautiful abbey. What, then, is real 
worship? It is not merely coming to this place for prayer, for the 
true spirit of worship im the heart. Real worship is more. Tt is 
the offering up of the whole life as an acceptable sacrifice to Almighty 
God, praying of Him to bless that which is right in it and to pardon 
that which is wrong. Let us look for 1,200 years of life as a church 
and hope that during that time this real worship will obtain. 


With the benediction by Dr. Matson, this most satisfactory 
and appropriate jubilee celebration was brought to a close. 


Calvary Church was never in better condition than at the 
present time. During the past year special gifts were made as 
follows: From Miss Elizabeth P. Bailey, the private commun- 
ion service and prie-dieu, belonging to her brother, the late Rev. 
Hugh Bailey; from Mr. E. L. Biggs, a photograph of Dr. Good- 
rich; from Mr. Robert P. Taylor, a silver door plate for the rec- 
tory, and from Mrs. E. A. Pinkney, the papering and painting 
of the parish house dining-room. 

The rector, Rev. Edward Huntington Coley, was born in 
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Westerville, New Haven, Conn., and graduated at Yale Univer- 
sity with the degree of B.A. in 1884. He was ordained to the 
Diaconate in 1887 and to the Priesthood in 1888, both by Bishop 
Williams of Connecticut. His earlier clerical work was as 


ALTAR AND REREDOS, CALVARY CHURCH, UTICA, N. Y. 
(Memorial of Mrs. Roscoe Conkling.) 
curate at St. John’s, Stamford, Conn., minister in charge of 
Christ Church, Savannah, Ga., reetor of St. Mary’s, South 
Manchester, Conn., assistant at St. John’s, Stamford, Conn.; and 
since 1897 he has been rector of his present parish in Utica. 


BISHOP SEABURY’S MITRE. 
[From Christian Ballads, by Arthur Cleveland Coxe, late Bishop of 
Western New York. | 
Turn Rop that from Jerusalem 
Went forth so strong of yore; 
That rod of David's royal stem, 
Whose hand the farthest bore? 


BISHOP SEABURY 'S MITRE, 


Preserved at Trinity College Library, Hartford. Photographed for THE 
LIVING CHURCH through the courtesy of the Rey. Prof. McCook and by kind 


permission of the Rev. President ) 


St. Paul to seek the setting sun, 
They say to Britain prest: 
St. Andrew to old Caledon ; 
But who still further West? 


Go ask !—a thousand tongues shall tell 
Wiis name and dear renown, 
Where altar, font, and holy bell 
Are gifts he handed down: 
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A thousand hearts keep warm the name, 
Which shares those gifts so blest; 
Yet even this may tell the same, 
First Mitre of the West! 


This mitre with its crown of thorn, 
Its cross upon the front ; 

Not for a proud adorning worn, 
But for thé battle’s brunt: 

This helmet—with Salvation’s sign, 
Of one whose shield was faith ; 

This crown—of him, for right divine 
Who- battled unto death! 


Oh! keep it—till the moth shall wear 
Its comeliness to dust, Tipe 
Type of a crown that’s laid up where “im 
There is nor moth nor rust; 
Type of the Lord's Commission given 
To this our Western shore; 
The rod of Christ—the keys of heaven, 
Through one, to thousands more. 


They tell how Scotia keeps with awe 
Her old Regalia bright, 

Sien of her independent law, 
And proud imperial right; 

But keep this too for Scotland’s boast ; 
"will tell of better things, 

When long old Scotia shall have lost 52%, 
Those gewgaws of her kings. 


And keep it for this mighty West 
Till truth shall glorious be, 
And gocd old Samuel’s is confest 
Columbia’s primal see. 
"Tis better than a diadem, 
The erown that Bishop wore, 
Whose hand the rod of David's stem 
The furthest Westward bore. t 
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ONDERDONK CENOTAPH, TRINITY CHURCH, NEW YORK. 


The figure is that of the late Bishop B. T. Onderdonk, of New York. (0h 
Mitre is hidden in the picture by the figure of the Angel. The Bishops depicted. 
jin the windows in cope and mitre are the first three Bishops of New York—Pro- 
yoost (centre), Moore (left), and Hobart (right). . 


DEATH OF BISHOP HALE, 


(Ue deep regret we record the death of the Rt. Rev. Chas. 
Rollin Hale, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Cairo and Bishop 
Coadjutor of Springfield, which occurred on Christmas Day at 
one o'clock. The death has been almost constantly expected 
for several weeks, and his illness has extended over several 
years past. et 
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AN END OF THE CENTURY APPEAL TO CHRISTIAN 
PEOPLE FOR MORE RELIGION. 


(Bene A PASTORAL ADDRESSED TO HIS OWN FLOCK BY THE RECTOR 
cr St. Grorce’s Cuurcu, St. Lours.) 


My Dear ParisHioners: 


Al S the solemn season of Advent is at hand, may I not in 
utmost love beseech you to heed its summons to a prepara- 
tion for the coming of Christ, that He may come indeed into 
your lives for an enthronement of them at His right hand? 
Can there be any better way of preparation than His own—the 
way of His Church? Will you divorce Him from that Church 
by the conceit that His Spirit exists without a body, or that by 
despising His Body you can honor His Spirit? Ifthe Church be 
dead without the Spirit of Christ, where and what would the Spirit 
of Christ be without His Church—its priesthood, its Sacra- 
ments, its places of worship, its holy days and the saintly char- 
acter which their observance cultivates? Do you find yourselves 
growing better by your neglect of these? Is there more grace in 
your homes? Is the marriage bond more blessed? Are your 
children more reverent, obedient, ambitious of fair and lofty 
lives? Can you afford to shut the Church out of your homes by 
Sundays spent in disregard, if not in contempt, of the altars 
that give all loves their sacredness by binding them to God and 
Heaven ? 

You have been baptized, you have been confirmed, and 
thereby have sworn a solemn vow of soldierly allegiance to the 
banner of Christ. Is that vow kept when Christ’s banner is 
unfurled and you do not even answer the weekly roll-call of its 
soldiers, much less fight for its defense or advancement? What 
more is necessary to defeat and disgrace it? ~ If allits soldiers so 
behaved, who would bear it on or hold it up and save it from 
being trampled under foot of infidelity and sin? You do not 
need to attack it with its enemies. Failure to support it 
bravely, constantly, worthily, surrenders it to their hands as the 
very ensign of cowardice and treason. 

You have not thought of this in your frequent or habitual 


absences from church. You do not mean to take side with 
Christ’s enemies or to betray Him into their. hands. Even 
when, on Sunday mornings, you suffer yourselves to be seen in 
publie places of amusement, whether theatre or ‘club-ground, 
among those who deny and scorn all Christian obligation, it 
does not occur to you—does it /—that you and your influence are 
counted with the hosts of skeptics and scoffers and saloon- 
keepers and other desecrators of God’s Day? They may be con- 
sistent; not you. They know your vows, your duties, the place 
where consistency would assemble you, and they rate you and 
your religion according to your betrayal of the cause you are 
sworn to support. Meanwhile consider the effect of your con- 
duct upon your church. You have places there. They are dis- 
tinctively yours. No one else has a right to them. Their 
emptiness gapes when you are away. Your comrades look for 
you and wonder why you do not come. Your absence disheart- 
ens them. As for your preacher, of course he misses you, longs 
for you, and the whole congregation feels his depression in the 
sermon which should be always a message of hope and cheer. 
And the very least service you can possibly render Christ is to 
be present when His people meet to celebrate His love and show 
forth His power. Such presence, if it did no more, would save 
His cause from shame of seeming failure and defeat, when 
strangers see empty seats instead of “faithful soldiers and ser- 
yvants.” Why should strangers be there when pulpit and altar 
are forsaken. by friends? What sort of a pulpit is it that can- 
not draw the inmost of its flock to its feedings of heavenly food ? 
What kind of altar must it be that marks loneliness rather than 
company and communion? Forsaken! 

Beloved, think of these things. Think of them on your 
knees. Behold the Master cometh even now. He comes in 
every privilege, in every duty, in every means of grace, in every 
opportunity of good. He comes always to bless, but His every 
coming is a judgment and decides the soul’s destiny by its atti- 
tude to His offered benediction. What attitude is yours? Will 
you stand upon His left hand, or His right; the side of Hell or 
the side of Heaven? Did His trumpet call you to-night, which 
side would your life take by the tendency of its thoughts and 
deeds? Are you living upward or downward? Do your broken 
vows Sunday after Sunday measure a lift or plunge of soul? 

A word about your children. I do not see them in church; 

even when you are there, they are not with you. You have left 
them behind, or excused them from worship because they had 
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already spent an hour in Sunday School. You seem to think 
that the Sunday School is a children’s church, instead of being, 
as its name indicates, simply a school to train souls for the 
Chureh. But its training, though it were the very best, can not 
counteract the habits of non-church-going which your example 
or consent fosters. And hence, when the Sunday School is out- 
grown, the child is graduated into religious indifference or 
caprice, not into a life of devotion. If he is confirmed, his idea 
of the act is that it confirms him out of the Sunday School 
rather than into the Church, and his first communion often be- 
comes his last. Better no Sunday School than one that takes from 
the parents their sense of the duty of themselves educating the 
souls God has entrusted to them as still His own, and to be 
brought up for His service. The Sunday School is not a Church, 
and can not take the place of the Church. The Sunday School is 
a convenience, not a necessity as of Christ’s own ordination. But 
so necessary is the Church to man’s right relation to Christ, 
that his attitude towards it is his attitude towards Christ Him- 
self. By it alone is Christ revealed and demonstrated to the 
world. Contempt of it is contempt of Christ. Absence from it 
There is and can 
be none in the home which denies the sanctities that emanate 
from Christ’s altar, and whose habitual neglect of that altar 
would make it a heap of rubbish without flame or sacrifice. 

O dear people, take care of your children! They have souls 
—indeed they have; and their souls are immortal. That 
unmortality is in your hands, to shape for heaven or hell, 
which are no fables, but the destiny that character decrees for 
itself, ever its own doom. And the shaping of this character 
and this destiny must be by habits which are acts repeated with 
a frequency and regularity that allow no remissness, but take 
their law from a sense of the supreme and eternal issues they 
are to work out. No excuse from church any more than from 
the week-day school or business! Nay, let the week-day duty 
swerve rather than the duty of that day which teaches the divine 
reason and source of duty’s self. 

“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His righteousness; 
and all these things shall be added unto you.” 

Affectionately, your rector, 
Ropert A. Honuanp. 


A RETROSPECT. 
By tHe Rey. W. J. Minurr, A.M. 


S we stand in retrospect at the close of this Nineteenth 

Century, we cannot but reflect how good our God has been 
to the historic Body, commonly known as “The Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America.” Consider 
the facts of its history during the past one hundred years. 

In the early part of the century the position of this Church 
was one of struggle and apology. It was hated and despised 
because of its English origin, and yet, the “Father of his Coun- 
try” was a member of it, as were also most of the founders of 
the nation, its leaders, its warrirors, and its statesmen, as well 
as many of those who fought in the ranks. This striking fact, 
however, seemed to make no difference, so great was the bitter- 
ness and prejudice that prevailed. Amid such opposition, with 
only eight Bishops and hardly two hundred clergy, its people 
scattered and wandering, many of its houses of worship aban- 
doned and suffered to go into decay, and many of its brightest 
sons under the conviction that it was impossible to revive it, 
who could then imagine that it had a future before it? But it 
grew, 1t spread, it developed, it entered upon a career of conquest. 
To-day, there is not a State or Territory in the Union, from 
Florida to Alaska, where this Church is not established and 
doing good work to the glory of God and the benefit of man. 

At the beginning of the century who could imagine that at 
its end this Church would show a record of more than two hun- 
dred Bishops consecrated for its work; that nearly seven thou- 
sand other clergy should have represented it in all parts of our 
land, and that its communicants should number more than seven 
hundred thousand, including the wealthiest, the most learned 
and cultured, as well as the poorest and humblest? Who could 
then imagine that the end of the century would see this Church 
a leader of thought, a moulder of public opinion, with its ad- 
mirable methods, its far-reaching charities, its aggressive work 
at home and abroad, and a Church membership of more than 
three millions of souls? 


How great the contrast between then and now! As we enter 
upon the new century we see that this Church occupies a most 


‘honored and commanding position, that its influence reaches out 
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into other religious bodies and is modifying many of their be- 
liefs and practices. Many eyes are turned towards it. Thought- 
ful men everywhere are studying its claims, its features, its 
methods of work. Above all, it is doing more and praying more 
for the re-union of Christendom than any other religious body. 
And to all those who are perplexed and sick at heart “by reason 
of our unhappy divisions,” it alone has proposed anything like 
a tangible basis on which all Christian men may stand and 
whereby they may be re-united into one lying Body to enable 
them to bear such witness that the world may believe that the 
Divine Father hath sent His Son. 

As we make this review and note the contrast between the 
beginning and end of the century, may we not say that God had 
a work for this Church to do in this land and nation, and there- 
fore He preserved it, “be the people never so impatient,” and 
hath blessed it in all its faithful labors, however unpromising 
those labors appeared to be? 


THE BALDWIN LECTURES AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN, BY THE BISHOP OF CONNECTICUT. 


c lectures upon the Baldwin Foundation of the Hobart 
Guild of the University of Michigan, for the present year, 
have just been delivered, at Ann Arbor, by the Rt. Rev. Chaun- 
cey B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop of Connecticut. The general 
title was Aspects of Revelation. There were seven lectures in 
the- course, the subjects of which, with the dates of their de- 
livery, were as follows: Lecture 1—A Revelation in Nature, 
Sunday evening, December 2nd; Lecture 2—A Revelation in 
Man; Friday evening, December 7; Lecture 3—A Revelation 
that Reveals, Sunday morning, December 9; Lecture 4—A Rey- 
-elation of Personality, Sunday evening, Decanter 9; Lecture 
5—A Progressive Revelation, Friday evening, December 14; 
Lecture 6—The Revelation Consummated: God in Christ, 
Sunday morning, December 16; Lecture 7—The Revelation 
Continued: The New Creation, Sunday evening, December 14. 
The Sunday lectures were delivered in St. Andrew’s Church; 
the Friday lectures, in Harris Hall. 

To say that the lectures were well received, would be no 
slight praise, considering the character of the audiences which 
heard them; in fact, they were received with enthusiasm. From 
every quarter, from University professors and students alike, 
have come unqualified expressions of admiration and gratitude 
for the work which the Bishop has done; and it is the opinion 
of those best fitted to judge that the lectures when publishéd 
‘(as we understand they are to be at once) will make a most 
important and timely contribution to Christian literature. Es- 
timated from the standpoints of learning, of thought, and of 
spiritual insight, these lectures will take a high place, while 
they are written in a style of singular dignity and beauty, as 
befits their theme. 

The following is a synopsis of the course of thought of the 
several lectures: 

The general title was: Aspects of Revelation. The subject 
of. the introductory lecture was: A Revelation in Nature. 
Nature is. symbolic. However men of varying race and religion 
may differ as. to what they discern or feel behind nature, they 
concur in the acknowledgment that there is something there, 
in: the recognition of a presence and a power. In recent times 
this conviction regarding the material word has found utterance 
in representative poets who have been the seers and prophets of 
their age. First of this goodly fellowship is Wordsworth. In 
science, from recent materialism there is now a re-action and a 
growing recognition of a great unity. Nature is regarded not 
so much as a, product but rather ag a progressive process. 
Viewed in this organic oneness, nature is none the less fraught 
with mind and purpose. It is only a paltry teleology that has 
been discredited. Eyolution as a method of creation reveals 
design on a large scale and looking to moral ends. Natural 
beauty was considered as revealing a purpose that is other than 
a design of watility. Jt is a disclosure of the spiritual and ideal. 

This primary revelation in nature is a communication in 
cipher, and requires that one have the key in order to read its 
meaning. Its authentic tidings faith interprets. Always ‘be- 
hind the symbol there is mystery. Nature is a vesture that 
expresses, but also covers and veils. There is demanded spir- 
itual discernment. Moreover, the material portion of the uni- 
verse is not an adequate manifestation. It is only the begin- 
ning of the revelation. This outward frame of things would 
seem itself to be set into a vastly larger plan. The manifesta- 
tion in nature, as regards what is revealed and what is con- 
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cealed, is such as to warrant expectation of a further mani- 
festation. 

The second lecture was ; upon A Revelation in Man. With 
man there is a new stage in the age-long process of manifesta- 
tion. The knowledge of God requires revelation on His. part. 
There is a disclosure in the primary intuitions of human nature. 
Self-consciousness involves consciousness of the infinite. -The 
sense of moral obligation was considered at some ‘length and 
found to involve the manifestation within man of a higher than 
self. In these intuitions is the primary sphere of divine mani- 
festation.” [he importance of the sub-conscious was considered. 
In man as early as ‘we find him, some light is already there. 
Notwithstanding crude forms, there are primitive rudiments of 
religious convictions. ‘Revelation ‘to pre-historic men ‘came not 
arbitrarily but according to spiritual law. It is one light that 
visits men. It is because light is thus a common posséssion that 
revelation cannot remain subjective in the individual hut be- 
comes objective and gets out into the world as an historic move- 
ment. Thus revelation, in its origin super-natural, is natur- 
alized upon earth, and may be considered as an historie evolu- 
tion. The tendency of the entire evolution leads us to expect a 
further development. Thus we come to a special revelation. 
This special revelation is one with all that goes before. The 
term evoluticn as applied to revelation is not to be understood 
as bringing it under the iron necessity of law. What it does 
imply is the unity and continuity of one organizing foree and of 
historic movement. It is to be noted that there was movement 
from old to new, advancing upon all that went before. It is in 
these advances that there were manifestations of the supernat- 
ural whereby men were gaining the knowledge of God in flashes 
and gleams from worlds not quickened by the sun. 

The subject of the third: lecture was: A Revelation’ that 
Reveals. The problem of knowledge involves the possibility of 
revelation. ‘There is involved the question not only of knowing 
God but of knowing anything. The limitation of knowledge 
was within the century succeeding Kant belied by the verifiable 
attainments of science. There was further suggested a scien- 
tific basis for the unity of the forms. of thought with the forms 
of things as they are. The mind is constituted with an energy 
which may apprehend where it. does not-comprehend. From 
Hamilton and Dean Mansel is derived the philosophy of the 
Unknowable, which was considered at some length... Knowledge 
is not invalid because incomplete. The unknowable is found 
to be the only partly known. There is mystery but it is: the 
mystery of light, dazzling and yet illuminating. God is mys- 
terious because He is infinite; but because He is spirit He is 
self-reyealing. God is light. 

The theory of limitations has been pushed too far in the 
case of this revelation which is more than intellectual. It is 
not a question of thought alone. Through limited media there 
may be a revelation of moral and spiritual truth: It was shown 
that intellectual difficulties may be a means of moral progress. 

The fourth lecture was A Revelation of Personality. 

Deism is no longer possible for those who think. The fas- 
cination of Pantheism lies in that which is not its property ex- 
elusively. Differing forms of Pantheism were considered and 
the issue presented between Pantheism and Theism. To refuse 
a revelation of transcendence is to be blindfold to moral dis- 
tinctions. Also one’s individual being is merged in the uni- 
versal. Self is shown in the light of consciousness. It is the 
touch-stone of reality. It:is moreover dynamic in self-deter- 
mination. Personality is a mystery, but an ultimate fact. Its 
importance was considered and also its significance in the pro- 
cess of revelation. The charge of Anthropomorphism was met. 
Men are not aliens in the world but find there manifestation of 
will and intelligence. Herein must be involved consciousness 
and determination of self. The positions of Schopenhauer and - 
Hartmann were considered, and it was argued that sey in- 
volves personality. 

A revelation of self-hood is in ,accordance with reason. 
Personality is not incompatible with the idea of infinite spirit. 
Personality does not necessarily involve finiteness.. Lack of 
personality would imply limitation. In God is fulness of per- 
sonality. Upon personality in God and man depends revela- 
tion. To the Infinite Spirit belongs freedom of self- -expression. 
Inspiration involves the personal element. Revelation, always 
personal, involves a growing acquaintance with personality in 
God and man. Herein consists the progress of revelation. 

The fifth lecture was upon A Progressive Revelation. The 
historic revelation is registered in the Holy Scriptures. In- 
spiration was continually breathing into the history impulses 
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that pushed it on and up. It is the progress of an education, a 
leading out and bringing up of human life. It must be pro- 
gressive because historic and because a revelation of person- 
ality. Steps in the progress of that education were the names 
for God. The name Yahweh underlies and carries forward all 
that history. Containing in itself the germ of a wonderful 
unfolding, it was an august vehicle of historic revelation. In 
the history there was election not only of a nation but also of 
leading personalities, notably Moses. In Prophecy was the dis- 
tinguishing principle of the history, the soul through which 
came its force and inspiration. The mission of the prophets 
was considered, also the growing Messianic hope. A progressive 
revelation must be estimated by its final outcome. Thence light 
is thrown upon difficulties in the early stages. “The uniqueness 
of this history as a process of elevation and expansion. 

The subject of the sixth lecture was: The Revelation Con- 
summated. The note of personality, increasing throughout the 
. process, with Jesus Christ as all in all. There was considera- 
tion of His personal character, His personal attitude toward 
men, His personal consciousness. His revelation in matter and 
method was personal. His teachings regarding himself were 
_considered, His claims to be Messiah, the title Son of Man and 
Son of God. The key-note of the revelation is filial. He re- 
‘vealed the Father and His personal love. Those who first re- 
ceived the revelation saw in Christ the Son of God Incarnate. 
The Incarnation involved an unyeiling of personality in God in 
all fulness and in a glory which was ethical and spiritual. 
Fatherhood is revealed as essential to God. Eternally God is 
love. Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are names involving per- 
sonal distinctions in a unity. It is a living unity of eternal 
communion. All revelation involves self-limitation. The In- 
carnation is not a mere expedient to meet the emergency of sin. 
It is an eternal purpose and has a cosmic significance. Miracles 
are clements in the revelation. The revelation is self-evident. 
It is the mystery of the Tnearnation. But it is a mystery which 
reveals other mysteries. 

The closing lecture was upon The Revelation Continued. 
In Christ there was a revelation perfect, permanent, and final. 
He was not only the consummation of history but also inaug- 
urated a new epoch. The revelation was not only educative, it 
was also redemptive, aiming at a great result in man. The 
Atonement was the inevitable sequel of the Incarnation. The 
revelation is continued in the redeemed. It was a revelation 
not only of God but also of man. In subsequent history. the 
revelation of God in Christ is continued as a revelation of 
Christ in man., The revelation of redemption gives an optimis- 
tie yiew of history. Particularly the revelation is continued in 
Christ’s people, the family or commonwealth of humanity in 
Christ. There is visible embodiment in order that the rev- 
elation may be a force in subsequent history. The Church 
is an organism designed for a continued manifestation of 
the divine life in Christ. The Church of men in God 
continues in a sense the Incarnation of God in man. Her 
history is the dispensation of the Spirit, which is an ad- 
yance on the dispensation of the Son. Her office is to 
bring to men, not new truth but new life through the old 
truth. Her Sacraments reveal a Lord spiritually present, and 
are extensions of His Incarnation. By historic continuity 
‘through ‘a succession of men there is organic unity. With this 
unity goes universality, the Church’s Catholic mission. The 
essential idea of the Church is hot negative separation, but 
positive bringing together. She must cherish the Catholic 
vision. The city of God means world-empire. The Catholic 
conception of the Church finds inevitable application in the 
obligation of Christian missions. As the Catholic brotherhood, 
the Church has a mission co-extensive with human life in its 
moral and spiritual aspects. 

The Christian ideal is thus social because it is first of all 
personal. The members of the Church are not mere cogs and 
‘wheels of a machine. They are in themselves ends for the rey- 
elation. The scope of the age-long revelation has for each 
human life its purpose. In its Providential ordering, personal 
life finds its meaning as education by the self-revealing God. 
As in Jesus Christ the revelation comes to men, there is neces- 
sity of personal experience. The revelation addresses not 
‘merely the intellect but the whole person; and it is a revelation 
in person. The knowledge comes by a spiritual and personal 
process. It is the light of life, given through life and for life. 
The true light in its full effulgence visits men in order that it 
may mirror itself in a countless company of Christ-like char- 
acters. The revelation coming to men is continued in them. 
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YELLOW JOURNALISM IN THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
‘AS IT STRIKES A CORRESPONDENT OF THE “NEW YORK TIMES.” 
To the Editor of The New York Times: 


(Ue have had yellow journals in-the State, but hitherto 
the Church has been free from anything of that sort. 
Perhaps if we had more of it in all'the Churches there would ‘be 
“apathy” in the Churches. It would be 
strange if, after all, it should prove to be the cure which has 
been earnestly sought by many, but discovered by none. Imag- 
ine, if you can, The Observer becoming a “yellow journal” even 
to save the Presbyterian Church from that apathy whieh is 
indicative of the approach of death.’ 


About a month ago the Venerable R. H. Weller, of Wis- 
consin, was consecrated Bishop in the Church of God according 
to the form and manner of the Episcopal Church. It may not 
be generally known to your readers that the Episcopal Church 
is regarded as the “roomiest” Church in America, and this is in 
some sense true because she welcomes all who hold to the faith 
of the undivided Catholic Church, and always magnifies’ the 
importance of the old Latin maxim now freely rendered in 
English as follows: “In essentials, unity; in non-essentials, 
liberty; in all things, charity.” Her doors, however, have been 
so wide open that some have crept in unawares, even to the 
teaching office, who now openly boast that they may read into 
the Church’s creed what is not there, and read out of it what is, 
and these men call themselves “Broad Churchmen,” but nobody 
knows why, for they are not broad, but narrow, and in that res- 
pect, and in that only, like their ancestors of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It was this so-called “Broad Churehmanship” which ‘lately 
inspired two hitherto respectable Church newspapers to call the 
consecration of a Bishop a “circus,” and the eight Bishops con- 
cerned therein “ritual anarchists,” and ‘the justifying cause is 
found in the fact that the Bishop of Fond du Lac in’ his: own 
Cathedral exercised the liberty possessed by every Bishop outside 
of the Roman Catholic Church in arranging the details of the 
service, which included incense and lights and kneeling -at:the 
recitation of the mystery of the Incarnation in the Creed. The 
Bishops also wore the cope and mitre which belong to their 
order. A ring was put on the finger of the new Bishop and a 
eross hung about his neck, and he’ reeeived the kiss of peace 
from his consecrators, after which he walked around the church, 
blessing the people, meekly kneeling in their pews. Had the 
ritual on this occasion been of the plainer sort, and the sermon 
in accord with “Unitarian Episcopalism,” there would have been 
no protest, at least from the same quarter. 

A LayMAN IN FAvor OF Liperty UNDER Law. 

New York, Dee. 10, 1900. _—N. Y. Times. 


THERE REMAINS a difficulty, however, which sometimes. presses 
on some minds. Granted, it is said, that the Bishop of Rome has no 
true papal authority over you, what right had you to reject-his: long- 
continued patriarchal authority and to make, yourselves. “‘autocepha- 
lous’? The English Church derived from St. Gregory the Great, and, 
eyen if metropolitans may throw off the jurisdiction of their patri- 
archs, surely in such a case as this it would be unlawful so to do. 
When, therefore, Canterbury and York rejected the Roman jurisdic- 
tion they committed an act of schism and put themselves out of the 
fold. Once more, I endeayor to put our opponents’ case as strongly 
as may be. 

The answer is easy. There are many cases in the Catholic 
Church in which provinces have separated themselyes from their 
patriarchates, and made themselves autocephalous—sometimes in 
face of yehement opposition, and even excommunication, by the patri- 
areh or superior metropolitan. Thus Jerusalem in the fourth cen- 
tury threw off the authority of Cwesarea established by ‘Canons. 
Cyprus early made itself autocephalous, and, after a long struggle, 
has continued so to this day. It is true that these changes were 
afterwards authorized by (Heumenical Councils; but they began in 
the free action of the Churches themselves. ‘The now shrunken patri- 
archate of Constantinople supplies the best examples of the fact. that 
subject provinces may throw off the jurisdiction of their patriarch 
without of necessity cutting themselves off from the Catholic Church. 

Thus Russia, conyerted-by a Greek mission far more completely 
than England by a Roman mission, made herself autocephalous, first 
under the patriarchs of Moscow, and now under the Holy Governing 
Synod. Thus also acted Greece after the War of Independence. 
Quite lately Bulgaria has acted in like fashion, despite most vehe- 
ment protests and finally excommunication by the “Cicumenical 
Patriarch” of Constantinople. 

Whether such proceedings are justifiable or not must depend 
upon the circumstances of each particular case. In the end the uni- 
yersal Episcopate judges.—R. W. Burnig, in Church Review. 
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Helps on the Sunday School Lessons 


JOINT DIOCESAN. SERIES. 


SuBsECT,—The words of the Lord Jesus as found in the Gospels of 
St. Matthew and St. John. 
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By the Rev. EDw. WM. WORTHINGTON, Rector of Grace Church, Cleveland. 
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THE LORD JESUS A MISSIONARY TO THE SAMARITANS. 
FOR THE EPIPHANY. 

Catechism: Review. Text: St. John iv. 35, beginning with “Life.” 
St. John iv. 21-42. 

Ore Blessed Lord said of Himself, “I am the Light of the 

world” (St. John viii..12); and the Evangelist declared con- 

cerning Him, that He is “the true Light, which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world” (St. John i. 9). 

The Epiphany is the Feast of Lights. On the Festival, and 
throughout the season, we think of Christ as “the Light of the 
world,” dwelling especially upon two facts: first, how by His 
words and works He “manifested forth His glory, the glory as 
‘of the only begotten of the Father” (St. John i. 11; i. 14); and, 
second, how He was, and is, “a Light to lighten the Gentiles,” 
as well as “the glory of His people Israel” (St. Luke 11/32) e 

Both these Epiphany facts are brought forth in the lesson 
appointed for our present study. In making Himself known 
to the woman of Samaria, Jesus placed Himself in contact with 
an “alien from the commonwealth of Israel” (Eph. ii. 12); and 
the words which He spake so manifested forth His glory, that 
she and the men of her city believed on Him, without re- 
quiring any miracle or wonder-working sign to establish their 
faith (verse 42). 

The gathering cloud of hostility drove Jesus from Juda 
(St. John iv. 1-3). Between Juda where He was, and Galilee 
where He would be, lay Samaria. The Jews, in taking this 
journey, ordinarily made a Jong detour and crossed the Jordan 
twice, rather than pass through the land of the Samaritans, 
whom they greatly despised (verse 9). Christ had no such 
prejudice, but entered Samaria, and being wearled tarried to 
rest at Jacob’s well, near to Sychar (verse 6). 

’ His disciples went into the city to buy meat (verse 8); and 
during their absence Jesus entered into conversation with a 
woman of Samaria, who had come to the well to draw water 
(verse 7). This woman was a representative of our race, in that 
she was a sinner (verse 18) and needed help. Jesus gently drew 
her thought to Himself, as One who could give to her the water 
of life (verse 10). 

Our study begins at that point in the conversation, at which 
Christ merges the rival claims of Jerusalem and Gerizim into 
the higher and final claim of His own universal and world-wide 
kingdom. 

JERUSALEM AND Grrizim (vv. 21-26). These were local cen- 
tres of an exclusive worship: the one of the Jews, and the other 
of the Samaritans. Jesus yielded nothing to the claim of the 
Samaritans. They had separated themselves from the seed of 
Israel (II. K. xvii.), had set up a rival worship on Mt. Gerizim, 
approached God in a manner of their own devising, and rejected 
all the sacred books in the Old Testament Canon except the 
Pentateuch. With this narrowed horizon, without the Psalms 
and without the light of prophecy, it was in a large sense true 
that they knew not, fully at least, whom or what they wor- 
shipped (verse 22). 

Jerusalem was to be preferred to Mt. Gerizim, “for salva- 
tion is of the Jews” (verse 22), “to whom pertaineth the adop- 
tion, whose are the fathers, and of whom as concerning 
the flesh Christ came” (Rom. ix. 4-5). 

And yet, Jesus dealt with the long-standing dispute between 
these rival centres of local worship, by declaring that both are 
to be abolished (verse 21). “The shadows of types will pass 
away; the truth will illumine the hearts of all believers with 
its pure light, in the true Sion, the Universal Church of Christ, 
in which true worship shall be offered to God.” 

Having taught “the where,” Christ now proceeds to teach 
“the how,” of acceptable worship. “God is a Spirit: and they 
that worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth” 
(verse 24). In spirit: that is, with the highest part of man’s 
nature, which alone is capable of holding intercourse with God. 
Tn truth: that is, in soundness of faith, and with acceptance of 
the truth which God reveals, for a true belief in God is neces- 
sary to all right worship of Him (Heb. xi. 6). 

In her perplexity, the woman declares that when Messiah 
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is come, He will settle every difficulty and will make all things 
plain (verse 25). In response to the faith manifested in “this 
noble expectation, Jesus declares Himself to her as the Mes- 
siah (verse 26). It is the first open declaration which He is 
recorded to have made; and if it be asked, why to her, and not 
to the Jews, we may reply that she asked in simplicity, they in 
malice (St. John x. 24). “Hid from the wise and prudent; re- 
vealed unto babes” (St. Luke x. 21). 

Tue Woman’s Misstonary Enruustasm (vv. 28-80, 39-42). 
An example for us, at the Epiphany-tide! She left her water- 
pot, and hastened into the city (verse 28), to bring others to 
Him, who had unveiled her life, and had convinced her that He 
was the very Christ (verse 29). This topic leads us to pass over 
for the present the intermediate verses (31-38), ‘and to antici- 
pate the concluding section (389-42). 

Like the first disciples, the woman of Samaria told at once 
what she had found, and with the same appeal: “Come and see” 
(verse 29; St. John i. 46). Others, St. Andrew and St. Philip, 
had brought one man to Christ (St. John i. 40, 45); she, the 
woman of Samaria, brought a whole city (vv. 28-380). The same 
ready faith which Christ found in her, He found also in her 
countrymen (verse 39). They besought Him to tarry with © 
them; which He did, remaining two days (verse 40). They be- 
lieved on Him, without requiring any extraordinary sign or 
miracle, and just “because of His own word” (verse 41). We 
may judge how acceptable this must have been to our Lord. 
These two days’ ministration from Christ prepared the way, no 
doubt, for the successful toil of St. Philip the Evangelist, later 
on, after Pentecost; and we wonder naturally whether “the city 
of Samaria” of Acts viii. may not have been the Sychar of St. 
John iy. 

In these simple-minded men of Sychar, Jesus found a ready 
field and a waiting opportunity. That day, the salvation which 
is of the Jews, and which the Jews through spiritual blindness 
failed to appreciate, was recognized by Samaritans. 

Tue Waitinc Harvest (vv..31-38). The disciples returned 
in the midst of their Lord’s conversation, and wondered that He 
talked with a woman (verse 27). They need not have wondered, 
however, that their Master, who had disregarded one prejudice 
in entering Samaria, should disregard another prejudice in 
talking publicly with a woman, a thing not customary with 
Rabbis. 

Meantime the woman departed, to seek others and bring 
them to Christ. Our Lord was alone with His disciples. They 
besought Him to take food (verse 81). Their request led Him 
to remind them of the higher claim of the ripened harvest. His 
hunger of body could wait; He must first satisfy the hunger of 
His soul, which was to do the work and the will of His Father, 
in bringing men to the light and to the knowledge of the truth 
(vv. 32-34). "ee | 

It was a proverbial saying among the Jews: Four months 
from seedtime to harvest (verse 35)! Not so necessarily with 
the spiritual harvest; not so that day, at least. He had but just 
sown the seed, and even now they might lift up their eyes, and 
behold the fields “white already to harvest”; for, as He spake, 
the woman was probably returning, bringing the men of the 
city, those Samaritans, ready and waiting for the kingdom 
(verse 35). 


Then follow, from the lips of our Lord, other words concern- 
ing the spiritual harvest, in the gathering of which the apostles 
were to engage themselves. “The ordinary reaper receiveth 
wages, and gathereth into an earthly barn; they, besides their 
rich reward, shall gather immortal souls into a heavenly garner” 
(verse 36). One may sow and another reap (verse 37); one may 
gather the fruit of another’s toil (verse 38); it matters not; 
the work is all one; and in the great day of reckoning “he that 
soweth and he that reapeth” shall “rejoice together” (verse 36). 
Here on earth “he that soweth hath all the labor, and he that 
reapeth hath all the joy”; but not so in God’s service. “In the 
kingdom of heaven, patriarchs, prophets, apostles, and evan- 
gelists”—yea, all who for the brethren have,laid down their 
lives, whether in martyrdom or in toil only—‘“shall rejoice to- 
gether” (verse 36). 

The great Epiphany-tide lesson of this for us, is that the 
true follower of Christ, like his Master, will subordinate all love 
of ease and all thought of personal comfort, to the waiting har- 
vest and the doing of the Father’s will, in bringing men to “The 
Light of the World.” 


Gop has made us, body and soul, and He’ would have us: serve 
Him with both. 
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; All communications published under this head must be i Hote by the actual name 
ofthe writer This rule will be invariably adhered to. The Editor is not responsible 

or the opimons expressed, but yet reserves the right to exercise discretion as to what 
letters shall be published. 


THE COMING GENERAL CONVENTION. 


To the Editor of The Living Church: 
AM in receipt of a printed circular letter addressed to all 
the Bishops by a prominent clergyman of New York City, 
stating, that the opinion had been expressed there “that it would 
be exceedingly difficult to get a full representation of the Dio- 
eeses of the Church at a place so remote as San Francisco, and 
that there is reason to suppose that this impression is wide- 
spread.” 

Will you kindly find a place in your columns for my views 
on this subject ? 

There is undoubtedly an impression abroad that it may be 
difficult to get a full representation at San Francisco, but it is 
a difficulty not any greater now than when in 1898 at Wash- 
ington the General Convention resolved to meet in San Fran- 
cisco. 

I am unaware of any considerations, not then adduced, 
which would justify a change of place at this juncture. 

On the contrary, the improved financial condition of the 
country would seem to obviate some objections which were sug- 
gested at Washington. 

_ There is no extraordinary reason for the change. Surely 
the remoteness of San Francisco from New York is no greater 
than the remoteness of New York from San Francisco. 

The Presiding Bishop of the House of Bishops has no power 
to act unless an epidemic disease prevail, “or any other good 
cause to render it necessary to alter the place fixed upon,” ete. 
(Art. I. of the Constitution). It is evident from this language 
that the “other cause” should be as good, as urgent, as extra- 
ordinary, as an epidemic disease; a cause that would involve 
the absolute necessity of a change. 

It does not appear that the difficulty of getting a full repre- 
sentation on account of the alleged remoteness of San Francisco, 
is a good, urgent, extraordinary, and necessary cause for chang- 
ing the decision of the General Convention of 1898. 

Until such a cause exists, a change of place would be uncon- 
stitutional—a circumstance which would cloud, if not vitiate, 
the entire action of a convention held in 1901 in any other place 
than San Francisco. 

There is another consideration which ought to have weight. 
The General Convention morally obligated itself to go to San 
Francisco by accepting the cordial and pressing invitation of 
that Diocese. It would not be civil to withdraw that acceptance 
without a constitutional reason, and it would undoubtedly dam- 
age the public respect for the Church, which exists on the Pacific 
coast. : 

It will be remembered that a similar suggestion of change 

was made in 1886 with regard to the meeting of the General 
Convention appointed to be held that year in Chicago. No 
adequate reason, however, was alleged for the change, the sug- 
gestion was dropped, and we had the honor and pleasure for 
three weeks of showing the Church something of the “Wild 
West.” W. E. McLaren. 


THE NAME OF THIS CHURCH—AN EARLY SUGGESTION} 


To the Hditor of The Living Church: 
T may interest many of your readers, and not least the 
brethren in the vicinity of Philadelphia who appear to dread 
any suggestion in regard to altering the name of this National 
Church, to refer to a bit of ancient history, which, after all, is 
not so very ancient. 

A few days ago I happened to receive for the diocesan 
library a copy of “The Church Almanac for the year of our 
Lord 1845. New York: Published by the Protestant Episcopal 
Tract Society.” It is printed on one sheet, which is cut into 
three folders of 12 pages each, and these are roughly stitched 
together, without a cover. The 36 pages sold at 614 cents per 
copy. On the first page there is an interesting wood cut of 
“The floating Church of Our Saviour, for seamen, Permanently 
moored at the foot of Pike Street, in the city of New York.” 
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The motto, “Christ and the Church” (Ephesians y. 32), under 
that. : 

I was looking through the list of “Members of the General 
Convention of 1844, so far as known when our first edition is 
printed,” and noting the names of several clergymen whom I 
had known personally or by reputation (among the: deputies 
from Illinois, by the way, the name of the Rev. Chas. Dresser, 
the first rector of the parish I now have the honor to serve), 
when my attention was attracted by the following head-lines on 
the opposite page: “Bishops in the Reformed Branches of the 
Catholic Church.” Then followed “I. Bishops of the Reformed 
Catholic Church in England.” The names of William Howley, 
D.D., Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, and Edward Harcourt, 
D.C.L., Lord Archbishop of York, head the list. “II. Bishops 
of the Reformed Catholic Church in Ireland.” “III. Bishops 
of the Reformed Catholic Church in Scotland.” “IV. Bishops 
of the Reformed Catholic Church in the English Colonies.” 
“WV. Bishops of the Reformed Catholic Church in the United 
States of America.” This list is headed by the name of Phil- 
ander Chase, D.D., Bishop of Illinois, Senior Bishop.. John 
Prentiss Kewley Henshaw, D.D., Bishop of Rhode Island and 
Maine, was the Junior Bishop of the House, and Bishops East- 
burn, Johns, and Lee were next above him. “VI. Bishops of 
the Reformed Catholic Church in Texas,” and “VII. Bishops 
ot the Reformed Church in West Africa.” There are no names 
under these last two captions, but a star at the end of each refers 
us to the following foot-note: “Measures are in progress for 
giving the American succession to these countries.” On the 
next page the list of the clergy begins. One lingers reverently 
over the names, as here and there he finds one borne by a Priest 
or Bishop yet living; and he wonders if those very few who are 
still with us objected strenuously in 1845, and would object now, 
to the caption under which their names stand in this old Chureh 
Almanac: “Priests and Deacons of The Reformed Catholic 
Church in the United States,” as the preference of men who 
were (are) revolutionary, disloyal, dangerous to the peace of the 
Church, and secret sympathizers with Rome. 

Freperick W. TAybor: 


ANOTHER BISHOP IN VESTMENTS, 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


Ve last issue ought to settle the right as well as the pro- 
priety of the cope and mitre for our Bishops, for all time 
to come. I think the growl from the East springs from their 
usual aversion to anything in the way of novelty or change that 
originates in the West. 
Had the wearing of 
the full episcopal 
vestments been wit- 
nessed in New York, 
Albany, or Philadel- 
phia first, probably 
little would have been 
gainsaid. I think the 
airing of the subject 
is timely, and will do 
lasting benefit to the 
eause of the Church. 
At any rate it will 
clear the air. I write 
this though to call 


your attention to a 
discovery I made in 
looking over some 
THE PRIMUS OF SCOTLAND. CORDS 
; : back numbers of The 
Vested in Cope and Mitre. oa 
Churchman, which 


(Reproduced from The Churchman of 


Sept, 11, 1897.) made me smile. In 


its issue for Sep- 
tember 11, 1897, is printed conspicuously a half-tone picture 
from a photograph of the Primus of Scotland vested in cope and 
mitre; and a search through the paper fails to reveal any crit- 
icism of it, either as regards the vestments or the propriety of 
being photographed in such attire. At the Queen’s Jubilee in 
1897, copes were in evidence in still greater extent than in your 
photograph of ten years before. The space before St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, when the Service of Thanksgiving was performed, 
fairly glowed with them on—Archbishops, Bishops, Deans, and 
Canons, according to several large photographs that were repro- 
duced in the London illustrated papers of the times. 

Newark, Ohio, Dec, 19, 1900.’ EF, Martin TowNsenp. 
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Wit and Wisdom of the Cra Bdited by Madison C. Peters, D.D. Baker & 


Taylor Co. Price $1.00. ) i 

This volume is a collection of sayings from the Talmud, 
made with the object of showing forth the beauties of that 
omnium gatherum of Jewish legal discussions, anecdotes, quaint 
sayings, fancies, and legends, many of which are profane, blas- 
phemous, superstitious, and even obscene. 
Rabbi H. Reyeira Mendes, while good in its way, has two griey- 
ous faults:—that of overestimating the Talmud, and that of 
ealling Chri istian scholars and conver ted Jews, who tell the truth 
about it, “dishonest and despicable:” Of course this work has 


its beauties, and many of these Dr. Peters has set before his 


readers. But the complementary fact must never be left out of 


sight, that it ‘contains a great deal that can not be quoted in 


decent society. We would, then, criticise the book as one-sided. 
True justice to the Jew ¢annot be promoted by glossing over or 
suppressing those defects of the race and its extra-Biblical Lit- 
erature, which are quite apparent ‘to all who have ever looked 
into these miatters. 

A few sayings, culled from this collection, ‘will give the 
reader*some idea of its contents. We note first, that we seem 
to find here the origin ‘of several of our popular saying’s, e. g.— 
Actions speak louder than’ words; Birds of a feather flock to- 
gether; and so men like to like; Silence is consent. 

When we remember that the Jerusalem Talmud was com- 
pleted about A. D. 380; and the Babylonian Talmud about A. D. 
500, we shall not deem ‘it strange that this work should show, to 
some extent, the influence of the New Testament. That the 
New Testament writers, especially that’ our Blessed Lord should 
be indebted to Jewish Rabbinical wisdom for such sayings as the 
following, is a most’ absurd supposition, even though several 
noted Christian scholars have advanced and defended it: As 
a tree is known by its fruits, so a man by his works; He who 
humiliates himself will be lifted up, he who raises himself up, 
will be humiliated; Man sees the mote. in his neighbor’s eyes, 
but knows not the beam in his own; The Sabbath is given to 
man, not man to the Sabbath; Charity is the greatest virtue. 

Dr. ‘Peters has arranged the topics alphabetically. For 
such work as this, no better arrangement could be found, as it’ 
makes the book self-indexing. The book is admirably gotten 
up. The quaintly-printed title, white on black, is very effective. 
The paper and typography are all that can be desired. To all 
who desire a good, usable collection of the best things in the 
Talmud, we can cheerfully recommend*this: volume. 

Se FY OH WENDEL: 


Three: Years With the Children. By Amos.’ R. WeHs. 


Revell Co. 12mo. Price, $1.25 
Three Years with the Children is a faney title of an attrac- 
tive and helpful book. It is made up of 156:brief. talks; object 
lessons, and addresses to children. . They are nearly all- bright 
and suggestive; sure to get the children’s:atterition, excite their’ 
interest, and hold it to the end of the address. The writer wn} 
derstands the gentle art of talking to children. He says truly: 


Chicago: Fleming H. 


“No art is so beautiful and ‘necessary, no art is so profitable as 
talking to children;: No art is so’ easy: if the spirit is right; no art is 
so difficult, if the spirit.is wrong. A love for the children is the basis 
of success. If in addition you have a“sympathetic. insight’ into the 
child’s nature, and a modicum of art, you are suflicieritly well equipped. 

The value of the book is in the author’s sympathetic insight 
into ‘the child’s nature. He knows how to talk to children, he 
knows how to get their attention, and’ how to hold their interest. 

The’ weakness of the book is its lack of positive teaching. 
The child is caught by an attractive introduction, interested by 
the. subject being presented in.a manner. he can understand, is 
led up to. the real lesson, perhaps an.important one, the. lesson 
is hinted. at, sometimes stated, and then—the address comes to 
an untimely end. But I want to commend the book to the 
clergy of the Church on account of this very weakness,—its in- 
completeness of teaching., The majority of the clergy I have 
met, know what the,author, does, not know, and do not know 
what, the author does know. They. know the importance of 
positive teaching, and they know that it should be given to the. 
children; but most of them have ne more idea of how it should 


be presented to children, than they, have of how they should, 
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address the man in the moon. A few use baby talk, which the 
child rightly resents; while many use the language of ethies or 
of theology, which ‘he child cannot understand. And, dear, : 
earnest, painstaking rectors! It never enters their heads that 
they might. almost: as’ well address the - children: in. Greek or. 
Latin. ; 
Tf some of the clergy who have been for years so earnestly : 
talking over the heads of their children, and wondering why 
they were so restless and inattentive, will take one of Mr. Wells’ 
suggestive and incomplete addresses, study its bright introdue- 
tion, its interesting presentation of the subject, and: then, with- 
out a violent jump into ethical distinctions, theological defini- 
tions, or some other differentiation of technological nomencla- 
ture, will go on simply and give the Church’s positive teaching 
on ile subject in hand, I can assure them that hey, will lodge- 
some of that teaching in the heads and hearts of their,children,_ 
| But if in the making of the address the children are found 
to be attentive to the book’s part, and restless under. the rector’s 
part, he may be sure that he has not yet mastered the fine art 
of the book. Aurorp A. BuTLER. 


Principles of Religious Education. A Course of Lectures Delivered Under the 
Auspices of the Sunday-School Commission of the Diocese of New York. 
With an Introduction by the Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter, DD., LL.D. “New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. Price $1.25. 

The publication of this volume marks an important step in 
the history of Sunday School work in the American Church. 
For unless we are much mistaken it heralds the beginning of * 
new educational methods in the most important sphere of re- 
sponsibility that has been committed to the Church—the moral 
and spiritual training of her children. ¢ 

Everyone who has thought of the matter at all knows that 
our Sunday Schools are not what they should be, either in their 
courses of study, their methods, or in the training of their 
teachers. The Church has stood still, while the day school has 
been advancing. The study of pedagogical principles is made 
an essential in secular education, while the Church has entirely 
ignored it, as applied to her Sunday Schools, and almost ignored 
it in the training of her clergy. In theory the teaching fune- 
tion of the Church is her most honorable characteristic, im prac- 
tice it is probably the weakest part of her modern activity. 

When two years ago the Diocese of New York appomted a 
strong Sunday School Commission to improve the educational 
work of the Diocese, that body wisely determined to go to the 
root of the matter, and make the’ Sunday School not only a 
school in name, but a school in fact. It recognized the truth 
that the one supreme, the one only function of a school is to 
teach, to educate; and therefore that the first thing for the Com- 
mission to do was to make plain the fundamentals of all instrue- 
tion, the first principles of education in this application to the 
truths of religion. 

The lectures printed in this volume are the first fruits of 
the Commission’s work. The chapters are all on pr actical sub- 
jects, and subjects which belong to the basic principles of eduea- 
tion. The topics are: “The Relation of Religious Instruction 
to Education as a Whole”; “The Educational work of the Christ- ; 
ian Chureh”; “The Paocent Status: of Religious Instruction in 
England, France, Germany, ane the United States”; “The Con-- 
tent of Religious Instruction”; “The Making of a Course of 
Study for Sunday Schools” ; “The Preparation of the Teacher”; 
“The Religious Content of the Child’s Mind’; “The Use of 
Biogr aphy”; “The Use of Geography”; and “The Bible as Lit- 
erature.” 

The scholars who present these themes are acknowledged 
leaders in the cause of education. The list includes the Bishop 
of Albany; the Rev. Dr. Hodges, of Cambridge; Prof. DeGarmo, 
of Cornell University; Dr. Hall, President of Clark University; 
Frank M. McMurry, Professor of “thé Theory of Teaching,” m 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University; Prof. Kent, of Brown: 
University; Prof. Moulton, of Chicago University; Prof. Butler,- 
Dean of the Department of Philosophy, Columbia University Pe 
Dr. Walter L. Hervey, former President of the. ‘Teachers’ Col-. 
lege; and the Rev. Pascal Harrower, Chairman ‘of the Sunday 
School Commission. 

It goes without saying that the different scholars have done 
their work well. It is impossible in a brief notice to do justice 
to the varied merits of the book, or to call attention to the 
special value of the contributions of the different lecturers. It 
is a volume to be owned and studied. We can only say that we 
have not found a weak chapter i in the whole book; not one that 
is not instructive and helpful. Most, of the lecttives are both’ 
mentally and morally stimulating. It is a book for Sunday 
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School teachers; and it is a book for clergymen. It will be a 
ae well-informed parish priest, who can read it without 

ing to his knowledge, and being compelled to think on:the 
subject of religious education, more earnestly and more deeply 
than he has ever done before. 

‘3 And if the clergy who remember that the early Church con- 
quered the Roman Empire for Christ throtigh the instrumental- 
ity.of the Catechetical schools, of her parishes and Cathedrals. 
and who desire to see the Church again the-most important and 
most honored of all the teaching forces of the world, will do all 
they can to circulate this book, and other books of like character, 
they will hasten the day when the Catechetical schools of the 
Church will cease to be her shame and become again her crown 
of glory. Atrorp A. Burumr. 


The Text of the New Testament. By the Rey. K. Lake, M.A., Curate of St. 
Mary the Virgin, Oxford. New York: Edwin S. Gorham. 

. This is the latest volume in the admirable series of “Oxford 
Church Text Books.” It fully maintains the high level of those 
which have preceded it. It is rare to find a difficult subject so 
lucidly treated in such brief space. There could be no better 
preparation for the study of Scrivener’s Introduction and West- 
eott and Hort’s Greek Testament,—to say nothing of the mass 
of related literature,—than the mastery of this little book. It 
contains only six chapters, covering 91 pages, together with 
three useful appendices. The first chapter is on “The Object 
and Method of Textual Criticism”; the second gives “The Ap- 
paratus Criticus of the New Testament—Greek MSS.”; the third 
treats of the “Versions”; and the fourth of “Patristic Quota- 
tions,” ete. The fifth chapter contains a brief summary of the 
“History of Modern Criticism,” concluding with an account of 
the theory of Westeott and Hort which, considering the brevity 
with which it is necessarily expressed, could hardly be excelled 
for clearness. The final chapter is devoted to the “Western 
Text,” the history and character of which chiefly employs the 
minds of scholars at the present time. It is from this direc- 
tion, if any, that modifications of the theory of Westcott and 
Hort are to be expected. Small as the volume is it is thoroughly 
seientifie in spirit and method. Nothing better of its kind has 
appeared from the press. Wma. J. Gon. 


A Poem in Prose. By 
Boston: Little, 


The Judgment of Peter and Paul on Olympus. 
Henry Sienkiewicz. Translated by Jeremiah Curtin. 
Brown & Co. Price 75 cts. 

‘This is a most exquisitely printed, illustrated, and bound 
volume, an example of art in the useful, and the useful in artis- 
tice form. The poem itself is the judgment of the gods and 
muses of ancient Greece. Zeus, Bacchus, and others of like sen- 
suality, are condemned to eternal destruction, while Song, Love, 
Joy, are sanctified: and ennobled by Christian surroundings. 
In a few pages the author in his own forcible style embodies the 
essence of a quarto volume on this great subject. There is 
added another poem in prose entitled “Be thou blessed,” which 
portrays a beautiful flower seeking a fitting soil and atmosphere 
in which to bloom. Krishna (for the poem deals with India) 
seeks to please the flower but fails to find a perfect garden. 
He at last suggests the heart of a man which shall be blessed: by 
the willingness of the flower to bloom in his soul. The little 
volume is most admirably fitted for a Christmas or birthday gift. 


A Little American Girl in India. 

fi. C. Ireland. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

A charming story for children, especially girls, of one whose 
parents had gone from Boston to Bombay. There the heroine 
was born. The mother died and papa Hicks was left alone 
with his young daughter. Her precociousness is portrayed with 
the loving pen of one who knows children and their ways. The 
adventures of ‘the heroine and a little American: boy who was 
staying at the bungalow are charmingly told and accompanied 
by a good deal: of valuable information about India and its 
people. ‘The little one at length comes to visit an aunt in Bos- 
ton and learns to appreciate America as well as India. The 


By Harriet A. Cheever. Illustrated by 
Price; $1.50. 


book is attractively bound and well illustrated. Many a boy 


and girl will delight in its story and gather instruction from 
its pages. 


A Plucky Girl. By Laura J. Meade- Illustrations ke Ida Waugh. Philadelphia: 
George W. Jacobs & Sons. Price, 


Laura T. Meade in her story of A Plucky Girl bifiigs out 
very strongly the idea, that a young girl who is suddenly thrown 
penniless into the world, and who bravely meets and overcomes 
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the trials of life, shows quite as much heroism as a man does, 
when he wins. the Victoria Cross for bravery on the field of, 
battle. “4 

The story opens with a description of life in the ultra fash-’ 
ionable society of London where.the heroine is at home; and* 
then in strong contrast is pictured life-as’ it.is in the ordinary, 
unfashionable boarding house, where the same plucky girl hopes, 
to make her living after’ her, change. of fortune... In. this: de- 
seription of a boarding house, the author gives some good char- 
acter sketches; particularly that of the housekeeper, Jane, who 
hates her name of Mullins. She‘says: “If you love me, dear, call 
me Jane. I can’t bear the name of Mullins. From the time 
I could speak I hated it; and three times in my youth I hoped 
to change it, and three times was I disappointed. U’m Mullins 
now, and Mullins I’ll be to the end.” Although the boarding 
house was not a financial success, it was the means of bringing 
the girl into acquaintance with a gentleman who was delight- 
fully chivalrous in his attitude toward her, and who finally wins 
her love, and restores her to her own station in life. 

The story is quite entertaining, and although at times the 
situation is sd very romantic as to seem unreal, yet. it is so 
much as we would like things to be; that we are inclined to 
exeuse the extravagance of the plot, and enjoy it as it is laid out 
for us. The book is finety illustrated, and will have many ad- 


“thirers, particularly among those who are fond of the romantic. 


Heirs of Yesterday. By Emma Wolf. Chicago: A. C. McClurg &Co. 

The literary work of Miss Emma Wolf has been highly 
praised by certain leading crities,.for its “arrestive character.” 
Her types, usually Jewish ones, her selection of incident, 
and interpretation of motives, are all equally removed from 
the hackneyed. In this new and dramatic story, the reader 
will find a thoughtful study of the racial characteristies of a 
peculiar people. The prejudices of the Gentile towards the 
Jew, his ignorance and injustice in respect to him; and the 
effect of inherited traditions in foreing the Jews to return to 
the class from which they sometimes emancipate themselves 
socially, these are the underlying. motives of the story. It is a 
book to set the reader studying problems, although,-on the-sur= 
face, merely a highly entertaining story. 


A Little Ray of Sunshine? By Jennie Cheppell. London, Edinburgh and New 


York: Thomas Nelson and Sons. 

The “Little Ray of Sunshine” is commonly known -as. 
Mousie. We first make her acquaintance when we look upon 
the outside of the book, for the cover design, in blue, is a pic- 
ture of her and her dearly loved Mirabelle. The story covers 
but a short period in time, although the few months.hold for 
the heroine trouble and joy, prayer and blessings. It is a pleas- 
ant account of a gentle, well-behaved little girl, who always tries 
to “make sunshine in a shady place.” 


The Great Boer War. By A. Conan Doyle. With six maps in colors. New York; 


McClure, Phillips & Co. Price, $1.50. 

Conan Doyle’s pen is so much associated in the public mind 
with stories of the Sherlock Holmes type that when one takes up 
the work on The Great Boer War, more or less astonishment is 
felt at the great labor which must have been bestowed on this 
remarkable volume. 

Observation and sympathy are two of the traits which, as 
the book shows, have béen thoroughly developed in the author. 
The book is refreshing and interesting reading from cover to 
cover, clear, fair, and true, and written in an interesting manner, 
which holds the closest attention. The author is not only strik- 
ingly true to life, but there are instances of touching pathos. 
The history of the events prior to the outbreak of the war is 
succintly stated, and the campaigns are strikingly presented. 
There are warm words of praise for Baden-Powell and for Lord 
Roberts, as well as a beautiful tribute to the medical corps. The 
book is one that will do good if it can be circulated in this coun- 
try, and gives every evidence of impartiality in its treatment. 


The Wrongs of Indian Womanhood. By Mrs. Marens B. Fuller, Bombay, India. 
With an Introduction by Ramabai. Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co: 
Price $1.25. f 
Here is presented for thoughtful readers a very interesting 

book by one who has spent many years in missionary work in 

India, with an introduction by a native woman. Aside from 

the praiseworthy object of the book, it contains much of. his- 
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THE END OF THE CENTURY. 


(Us SHALL not attempt a systematic review of the Nine- 
teenth Century, whether ecclesiastical, political, or other- 
wise, for our literature will be filled with similar reviews beyond 
number. 

Yet a thoughtful person cannot fail to be struck with the 
changes which are presented in every phase of human life as the 
century goes out, as compared with its incoming. And perhaps 
paramount of all, is the change which has brought about the 
ascendancy of the Anglo-Saxon race. From a comparatively 
small factor in the world’s history, the race has become first 
from nearly every point of view. The little England, bereft of 
her American colonies, has become the world-wide British em- 
pire of today. The United States, just looking westward beyond 
the bounds of her thirteen original colonies, has expanded across 
the breadth of the American continent and leaped across to the 
islands of the sea. What shall come of the leap no one can tell; 
but today San Francisco and Manila are for practical and 
commercial purposes nearer together than were New York and 
St. Louis when the Louisiana purchase was made, or than Chi- 
cago anid San Francisco in 749. 

And we view as most remarkable of all, the new life and 
vigor of the Church of the Anglo-Saxons. From a dry, decay- 
ing conformity, to the present throbbing vitality, the Church 
seems to have been born again. The coldness of the Hanoverian 
days was indeed brightened by the missionary efforts of the S. 
P. G. and the S. P. C. K.. But these were but faint lights amidst 
the darkness, not of midnight, but of dusk. Today the whole 
Church is alive. She worships her God in the beauty of holi- 
ness; she practises pure religion and. undefiled through her 
many institutions and works of mercy; she also has expanded 
from an erastian, State-bound, respectable religion, to a world- 
wide communion, a factor of no small importance in the Cath- 
olic world. 

Her progress is indeed not complete. Her right to a Cath- 
olic worship has been contested step by step, inch by inch. 
Persecution from within has sometimes disfigured her aspect, 
and bitter revilings and reproaches have frequently been her 
part. Her philanthropic work has been attacked by mobs who 
derided and insulted her sisters of mercy. Her missionary work, 
though large, has had to face indifference at home and persecu- 


tion abroad. The element that emphasizes mere conservatism 
without regard to the value of that which is conserved; the 
element that fears to face new problems, that is afraid of prog- 
ress and distrustful of change, has been ever present and has 
never failed to make its presence felt. 

t Yet spite of all, the Church has grown enormously. But 
her growth has not been so conspicuously in numbers—though 
that also has been marked—but in vitality. She has passed 
through another of her periodicai* Reformations and has re- 
sumed some of her ancient splendor, with her new life. She has 
been impatient of the fetters which still hold her back, particu- 
larly in England, and has longed to be more wholly free to de- 
velop her God-given life. 

We cannot fail to be impressed with the fact that this 
growth and this progress has never been the result of weak com- 
promise in times of crises. If sisterhoods had been abandoned 
when sisters were personally assailed; if surplices had been sur- 
rendered to the Protestant mob; if Churchmen had receded from 
their positive declarations of the certainty of Baptismal Re- 
generation, of the Real Presence in the Holy Eucharist, and of 
the divine origin and mission of the Catholic Church; then— 
it is easy to see as we look back upon it—the Anglican Com- 
munion would never have come to the end of the century with 
the vitality she now manifests. She could then only have sunk 
into torpor. Few will deny this in looking backward after the 
crises are over and the particular attacks are at an end. 

But it is not always so easy to see with a keen vision that 
whenever and however the attack is made, the inevitable end of 
cowardice or compromise is to retard the progress of the Church. 
The connection between surplices and missionary extension 
would have seemed very slight even to those who battled a half 
century ago for decent vestments. But from this vantage 
ground, will anyone maintain that the.coldness of the English 
Church in A. D. 1800 could ever have been overcome to the point 
of extending her work as it has been extended, if in each of these 
battles, Churehmen had weakly surrendered to anti-Church at- 
tacks, and had sought safety in a policy of compromise? No! 
Without the reality of conviction, the rigid insistence upon 
each and every one of the points upon which attack was made, 
the present position of the Anglican Communion, with all her 
enormous missionary interests in every dark continent, would 
be wholly impossible. 


He is the best missionary who is always ready to do battle 
for the Church wherever the adversary makes war. The princt- 
ple is the same, whether one is called upon to oppose Con- 
fucianism in China, or fetish worship in Africa, or agnosticism 
in Massachusetts, or only petty but sometimes most vindictive 
of all warfare against vestments and minor Churchly practices 
wherever the fight may be made. There is a grandeur to the 
fight against the great enemies of the faith that is lacking 
when the attack is made upon matters of smaller import. But 
as certain as the growth of the present day Anglican Commun- 
ion has been won by positive insistence and not by weak com- 
promise, that certain it is, that to surrender the little points, 
which sometimes seem of too small intrinsic importance to war- 
rant combat for them, is to invite the enemy to a stronger at- 
tack on the greater citadels. Give up the ceremonial of the 
Eucharist and the realization of the doctrine will go with it. 
Was it not so in the Eighteenth Century? Yet at times the 
ceremonial seems of the smallest importance in view of the great 
things that demand our thought. The temptation constantly 
arises to give way when attack is made upon ‘details of faith, 
worship, or ceremonial. Yet if the consideration of the dying 
century can bring us any lesson it is this: that the maintenance 
of the little things by Churchmen has protected the great things; 
and a real, tangible relation as of cause and effect, may, in spite 
of sneers and witticisms, be traced between the defense of the 
surplice fifty years ago, and the planting of the Church in 
Equatorial Africa today. Only the surface thinker can fail to 
see the connection. 

So it is today. To meet attacks on little details, to insist 
on intrinsically unimportant points, sometimes seems like 
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STUDIES IN EARLY RELIGIOUS ART. 


By The Rev. Joseph Cullen Ayer, Jr. 


IL—FRA ANGELICO. 


VERY work of art that is concerned with the representation 
of natural objects contains two elements. There is what the 


artist takes from nature, and there is what he supplies from 
himself. The proportion in which these two elements are pres- 
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5. MADONNA OF THE GREAT TABERNACLE—FRA ANGELICO. : 


ent is determined by the character of the work, or form of art, 


by the natural ability of the artist himself, and by the conditions 


under which the artist is working. But unless both are present 


there is no real work of art. 


When the painter represents any subject, it is but reason- 


eed) 
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able to require that he should represent what he has in mind so 
that others may see it as well. But no artist ever represented a 
scene with photographic accuracy if he painted from nature. 
Even if a man could do so, he would not, merely on that account, 
be necessarily a great artist. Furthermore, no two artists ever 


6. MADONNA DELLA STELLA.—FRA ANGELICO. 


painted the same scene in exactly the same way. There would 
always be a difference between their work which would be due, 
to a very large extent; to the personal characteristics of the 
men themselves, and in this personal element would be much of 
the interest and value of the picture. It certainly is not art to 
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represent an object or a scene so that one imagines that one 
sees it, but any picture becomes, as a representation of nature, 
real art when it is at the same time dn expression of the feel- 
ings and emotions of the painter on contemplating that scene. 

Other things being equal, it is the power of expressing 
emotion that constitutes the 
charm of art. The picture 
must be like what it aims to 
represent, but it must be 
more than an imperfect sub- 
stitute for a colored photo- 
graph. It must be a repre- 
sentation of nature as seen 
by a particular pair of eyes 
and reflected in a mind sen- 
sitive to beautiful effects. 

When, however, the pic- 
ture contains, or is largely 
composed of, human figures, 
the importance of the artist 
and his contribution to the 
picture, although not neces- 
sarily more real, is much 
more easily seen than in 
landscapes. The character 
of the artist will determine 
to a very large degree the 
type of man he will portray. 
His training, his tempera- 
ment, everything that might 
modify, his selection, will be 
readily: perceived. One 
painter:. will prefer coarse 
and vulgar forms; another 
quite the opposite. In the 
works of one, the men and 
women wil] seem to belong to 
4 race of Titans; in those of 
another. to ‘be monks and 
angels. In such paintings 
the emotional value of paint- 
ing will be seen, and the 
artist will be using his colors 
to express, his inmost feel- 
ings in much the same way 
as the poet, who is the artist 
with words, employs verse. 
In both there is the beautiful 
expression of feeling. 

In the early part of the 
fifteenth century the intellec- 
tual, moral, and _ religious 
conditions under which the 
artist labored, had not as yet 
broken so. completely with 
the past as to demand a new 
treatment of favorite themes. 
The school of religious art 
that had originated with 
Giotto, had, indeed, refined 
the forms of that master. 
The effect in many cases was 
weak, but the types employed 
had been made to express the 
greatest beauty of which 
they were capable. But the 
foundations of an entirely 
new method of treating re- 
ligious subjects were being 
rapidly laid and the leaders 
of the new art were already 
at work and struggling for 
recognition. It was there- 
fore most fortunate that 
there was still one who, with 
a more complete mastery of 
technical details than perhaps 
any other member of the older school, and certainly with a more 
refined and saintly spirit, was able to produce the most beautiful 
work that had ever been seen, and who has been able to com- 
mand the respect and admiration of the modern world. 

The master who could thus speak for the last time the lan- 
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guage of the fourteenth century was Fra Giovanni da Fiesole, 
known as Fra Angelico. He was born in 1387 near Florence 
and before taking monastic vows, bore the name of Guido. 
He was professed in the year 1407 in the Dominican monastery 
of Fiesole, and the Chronicle of the convent still retains the 
record: 


“Frater Johannes Petri de Mugello, juxta Vidicum, optimus 
picto, qui multas tabulas et parietes in diversis locis pinxit, recepit 
habitum Clericorum in hoe Conventu, 1407.” 


For a time he lived at Cortona with the other monks of his 
monastery, but afterwards returned to Fiesole and later to 
Florence, to the convent of San Marco, the scene of his great- 
est artistic triumphs. His death occured in 1445, at Rome, 
where he was engaged in decorating parts of the Vatican, and 
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from the snares of the world. He used frequently to say that who- 
ever practised the art of painting had need of peace, and should live 
without anxiety; and that he who works in things that concern 
Christ, must live continuously with Christ. If any one de- 
sired work from him he would reply that if the consent of the Prior 
was obtained he would not fail to fulfil the request. In short, this 
father, who cannot sufficiently be praised, was in all his works and 
conversation most humble and modest, and excellent in-all his words 
and works. In his painting he gave evidences of piety and devotion 
as well as of ability, and the saints he painted have more the air 
and resemblance of saints than those of any other painter. It was’ 
his custom to refrain from retouching or improving any painting 
when once finished. He altered nothing but left it as it was done 
the first time, believing, as he said, that such was the will of Gods 
He would never take the pencil in hand until he had first offered a 
He never painted a Crucifixion without bathing his cheeks 


prayer. 


7. MADONNA WITH 


he was buried in the Dominican Church of S. Maria sopra 
Minerva. 

The spirit with which the man was animated and with 
which he worked, needs to be understood as a commentary upon 
his pictures. He has been admirably described by Vasari: 

“This father, truly Angelic, spent all his life in the service of 
God and for the good of the world and his neighbor. In truth, the 
great and extraordinary power possessed by Fra Giovanni could not 
have existed except in a man of most holy life. He disregarded 
all earthly advantage, and, living purely and holily, he was such a 
friend to the poor that I believe his soul is now in heaven. He 
labored continuously at his painting and would never treat any but 
sacred subjects. He might have been rich, but he cared not for 
riches, and used to say that true riches was contentment with little. 
He might have had command over many but would not, saying that 
there was less trouble and risk in obeying others than in command- 
ing others. It was within his power to hvid places of dignity in the 
brotherhood of his order and in the world (the Archbishopric of 
Florence was offered him); but he cared nothing for such honors, 
declaring that he sought no dignity and took no cukes care than to 
escape hell and to attain Paradise. . . . 

“Pra Giovanni was gentle and sober, living chastely and free 


SAINTS—FRA ANGELICO. 


with his tears. The result of this is that in his faces and attitudes 
of his figures, we see his sincerity, his goodness, and his profound 
devotion to the religion of Christ.” 


In a very important sense, Ira Angelico stood apart from 
the art life of Florence. What was of interest to the men 
around him, meant nothing for him. They were busily em- 
ployed in studying anatomy and perspective. He turned aside 
from that method of preparation, thought it a sin to study from 
the nude, and neglected to a large extent the architectural 
backgrounds which were growing in favor. And yet, in spite 
of his limitations, he is known to-day better than any other 
artist of the fifteenth century, and his works are admired by 
many who know nothing of the man. The reason for this is, 
perhaps, not hard to find. What his contemporaries were ac- 
quiring by profound study has become common property. Then 
it was almost a revelaticn. What Fra Angelico was able to 
express, was a temper and a soul such as no other artist ever 
had, and which neyer can be common property. The faces 
of angels and saints he paints are only such as are seen in 
visions, and these visions are not vouchsafed to ordinary mor- 
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tals. Qne might well believe that with more technical knowl- 
edge in the shape of anatomy and perspective, Fra Angelico 
would not have been a greater painter. He certainly could not 
have created so freely and successfully, the perfect forms which 
have rendered his name almost a household word. : 

In the delineation of scenes portraying energy, Fra An- 
gelico failed completely. Likewise in depicting characters that 
were ignoble and base, his skill seemed to forsake him. He 
seemed unable to conceive characters that were not beautiful 
and calm, and in his attempts to introduce other characters, he 
was forced to employ grotesque and hideous forms. A more 
profound psychological analysis of human nature, a more thor- 
ough study of the human form in its multitudinous variations, 
might have saved him from many of these shortcomings. But 
such were principles utterly opposed to the instincts and mo- 
tives of the painter. He painted his beautiful figures because 
such only were the forms that filled his imagination. 

Among the works of Fra Angelico-in which he has painted 
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cessful parts of the work. They are busily engaged in praising 
the Blessed Virgin and her Divine Child. They hold in their 
hands, violins, trumpets, and other musical instruments. Here 
the painter was not hindered by difficult theological problems. 
He could freely express his thoughts and feelings, and he has 
consequently won his way to the widespread favor by. these, 
rather than by his Madonna. They are without doubt the best 
known work of the master and are known to the world in count- 
less reproductions. 

The Madonna della Stella [6.], so called from the Star upon 
the mantel of the Blessed Virgin, presents quite another con- 
ception of the Mother of the Lord. She is here not so much the 
Queen of Heaven as the maiden to whom the privilege of bear- 
ing the Messiah was granted, and the mother’s love is therefore 
emphasized. Yet there is a certain feebleness about the picture. 
The feeling is most true and beautiful, but the limitations of 
the artist, who knew very little of the human form, are ap- 
parent. It is because of the sentiment which is so charming, 


8. MADONNA WITH SAINTS—FRA 


the Madonna and Child, two are best known, either in whole or 
in part. They are those known respectively as the Madonna of 
the Great Tabernacle [5.] and the Madonna della Stella [6.]. 
The former was painted in 1433 for the Guild of Flax Mer- 
chants. .The group is extremely simple and recalls the tradi- 
tional arrangement common to Cimabue, Giotto, and the older 
painters. The Child stands upon the left knee of the Mother, 
only slightly supported by her hand. He raises one hand in 
blessing and holds in the other the orb. But although of diminu- 
tive size, the Child has the proportions of an adult rather 
than those of an infant. The artist could not easily conceive 
the infant Christ otherwise. The mystery of the divine and 
human nature and the profound truths connected with the 
growth of the Child “in wisdom and stature and in favor with 
God and man,” are difficult to express even in the precise and 
technical language of theology, but they can not be expressed at 
all in the language of the painter. In this work the Virgin 
is clad in the conventional blue mantel. Her features have 
not yet acquired that exquisite spirituality that characterizes 
Fra Angelico’s latter pictures, but without being beautiful, they 
are charming, and her attitude toward the Child is very attract- 
ive. 

But the angels that decorate the frame are the most suc- 
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that the painting is so immediately attractive. This power of 
compelling recognition eyen by imperfect means of expression, 
is one mark of the greatness of Fra Angelico. Giotto had the 
same, but his power was of a much more commonplace character. 

Yo appreciate the power of the painter the larger composi- 
tions of the Madonna with saints should be studied [7. & 8.]. 
Here is at once seen the immense advanee that had been made 
upon the work of Giotto in the century that followed his death. 
Ii had long been the custom to paint in a central panel the 
Madonna and Child, or some other subject of great importance, 
and to paint saints in panels on either side. These saints 
might be the patrons of the church or chapel in which the work 
was to be placed, or of the donors, or even suggested by some 
auite personal reason as appropriate. With the development of 
art. the simple division into separate panels was given up as 
stiff and mechanical, and the various figures were brought to- 
gether into one composition. -Oéeasionally the: Virgin is seated 
upon a lofty throne and presents her Child to the adoration of 
those present. The saints, as it were, join with the spectators 
in the adoration. But for the most part the.conneéction be- 
tween the figures is very slight, betraying at once the origin 
of the composition and the limitations of the artist, who-was 
often able to paint excellent “narrative” pictures. Only in the 
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later works were the saints closely connected with the central 
figure, and this was in many cases hardly to the artistic 
value of the work. The calm and lofty style was exchanged 
for animated groups. and the devotional spirit was quite lost to 
sight. But in the case of Fra Angelico there was nothing of 
this. The presence of the saints enhance the beauty of the 
central group’ and add dignity to the whole composition, re- 
lieving the stiffness of the older concepticn, which might be 
retained without loss to the beauty of the work. 

The position of Fra Angelico in the history of art is unique. 
As a painter of religious subjects he is to-day as popular as 
Raphael. For a long time the merit of the worthy monk was un- 
seen, and his work unduly depreciated. The type of religious sen- 
timent which he represented was not in harmony with religious 
thought, either in the Roman Church or in other communions. 
To-day it is possible that he is, by some at least, over-estimated. 
The range of religious experience which he exhibits in his pic- 
tures is small, and his type of piety by no means the only truly 
Christian type. But if the merit of an artist is to be estimated 
according to the completeness with which he gives embodiment 
to his religious feelings, then Fra Angelico’s position is assured. 
He touches a chord in the heart of the religious world in sym- 
pathy with his own simple, tender heart, but he will never ap- 
peal to an age of metaphysical and abstract theology. He will 
lose his position as one of the greatest of religious painters only 
when the world becomes careless of the joys of Paradise, and 
the visions of the life with Christ. 
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wasting time amidst the stern realities of the awful conflicts 
with sin. One feels a real envy toward the man who is called 
to cope with the enemy’s strong artillery, amidst the haunts of 
vice in east New York, or the giants of intellectual power in 
the universities, or the dominion of paganism in foreign parts. 
They who are only chosen to defend the little, petty attacks on 
outposts that are hardly known to the great warriors, seem so 
small, so insignificant a part of God’s great army. It is hard to 
defend a vestment when one would do battle for the Incarnation. 
Yet is surrender to little enemies the proof of ability to lead the 
attack against great ones? Rather, is not faithfulness in little 
things the test of trustworthiness in great? “My son,” says 
holy Thomas 4 Kempis, “thou art not able always to continue in 
the more fervent desire of virtue, nor to persist in the higher 
pitch of contemplation; but thou must needs sometimes, by 
reason of original corruption, descend to inferior things, and 
bear the burden of this corruptible life, though against thy will, 
and with wearisomeness.” 
Out of toil does indeed come rest, 
6. » . though life-be long and dreary.”’ 

The promise is “to him that overeometh”; yes, whether in small 
things or in great. Standing on the brink of the Twentieth 
Century, we pause a moment before we enter in. But the God 
who has ever gone before us, the Pillar of Fire who has lightened 
our darkest nights, sends again the message, “Speak unto the 
children of Israel that they go forward!” Into the unknown we 
go; but with God as our Leader. 


THE PROPOSED CANON OF MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 
JOE 


~@N OUR papers thus far on this subject, we have been ex- 


hibiting fundamental principles and the previous legislation 

of this Church. We have shown that the unmistakable teaching 

of Seripture and the primitive Church is against the lawfulness 

before God of the temarriage of any divorced person whatsoever, 
so long as the other party to the divorce is living. 

We have also shown that three branches of canon law touch- 

ing Marriage and Divorce are now in force in this Church. The 

Marriage Service of our Prayer Book plainly requires that those 


who are married by means of it shall regard their matrimonial : 


union as continuing, “for better, for worse,” until the death of 
one of the parties to the union. It follows that if civil separa- 
tion has to be resorted to, it is not to be construed as justifying 
remarriage while both parties are living. — 
agrees with the canon law which we have inherited from the 
English Church; and these English canons afford our only guid- 
ance touching the degrees of consanguinity and affinity within 
which marriage is prohibited. 

_ Finally we have the canons of 1877, the notable defect of 
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which is that they permit what the Prayer Book and English 
canons do not allow—the remarriage of the innocent party after 
a divorce for the cause of adultery. 


WE coME Now to consider the canons proposed by the com- 
mittee appointed by the House of Deputies of our last General 
Convention. Before proceeding with our criticism we wish to 
express most emphatically our appreciation of the labors of this 
committee, and our gratitude to its members for proposing to 
remove the unhappy and inconsistent permission to our clergy 
now contained in our canons, to solemnize marriage between 
persons, one of whom (although the innocent party, so called, in 
a divorce for adultery) has a husband or wife still living. 

We add that, while we feel it to be our duty to point out 
certain defects in the canons proposed by them, and to indicate 
certain amendments which are desirable in our judgment, we 
do not wish to be understood as unconditionally opposed to the 
passage of these canons as they stand. On the contrary, we be- 
lieve it would be a serious mistake to insist upon amendments to 
the proposed legislation, if such insistence is to involve defeat of 
the attempt to bring our divorce legislation into closer harmony 
with the law of God and the Marriage Service. If the proposed 
canons fail to pass altogether, through unnecessary fighting over 
details, we ean hardly look for any other legislation on the sub- 
ject, in this coming Convention. 

Having made this explanation of our general position, we 
proceed to consider the proposed canons in detail. We begin 
with a slight criticism touching the method of division. As 
Canon I. is now arranged (we suppose it would be Canon 13 in 
the Digest); the references to its various parts are unnecessarily 
cumbrous. For example, in citing the definition of Holy Matri- 
mony, we should have to refer to Title II., Canon 18, 81, part 1. 
As a matter of fact, this canon treats of two very distinct topics 
—‘Holy Matrimony” and “Impediments thereto.” Why not 
make two canons instead of one? Then we should only have to 
refer to Title, Canon, and Section, which is quite cumbrous 
enough. 

We do not feel sure as to the value of the definitions given 
in the first section of this canon, as it is now arranged. They 
seem to imply a distinction between the sacramental unions of 
the Church and those of the world, and to limit the application 
of the legislation here proposed to the former. Otherwise the 
definitions have no apparent necessity. But, if this is their 
bearing, the language of Canon II., § 4, and Canon III. is made 
somewhat difficult of interpretation. Canon IL., § 4, forbids our 
ministers to solemnize the marriage not only of those who have 
been divorced after Christian matrimony, but of those who have 
been divorced after any lawful marriage union, while the other 
party is living. And Canon III. brings all marriages into dis- 
ciplinary consideration. On this ground, therefore, we should 
be inclined to drop § 1 of Canon I. altogether, reducing the 
eanon to its second section with some such title as Of the Im- 
pediments of Holy Matrimony. 

The next section gives two lists of marriages which it de- 
clares to be prohibited by God’s Word on the ground of the 
Impediment “of Consanguinity” and “of Affinity.” These lists 
are defective, and their defectiveness proceeds from the apparent 
assumption that we are not to go beyond the specifications of 
Leviticus and Deuteronomy in defining the forbidden degrees. 
This is a mistake, and a serious one. ‘T'wo principles contained 
in the New Testament are ignored. In the first place, the fact 
that Christian marriage makes the man and woman one flesh, 
makes the relatives of one’s husband or wife to be one’s own 
relatives of the same degree. Accordingly the table of pro- 
hibited degrees of affinity should correspond to that of the pro- 
hibited degrees of consanguinity. 

The other New Testament principle is that the man and 
the woman are placed on equal terms, so far as the law of mar- 
riage is concerned. Therefore, if it is unlawful for the woman to 
marry a certain relative of her deceased husband, it is, on 
Christian grounds, unlawful for the man to marry the corres- 
ponding relative of his deceased wife. This, of course, makes it 
unlawful for him to marry his deceased wife’s sister. The Old 
Law, by reason of the hardness of the hearts of the Israelites, 
fell short of the primitive ideal of marriage, and its provisions 
should not be taken as covering the subject adequately. 

The unwillingness of many to acknowledge the excellence 
of the English table of forbidden degrees which is now in force 
in this Church, arises partly, no doubt, from a widespread fal- 
lacy, that the Divine law on the subject is based chiefly on 
physiological grounds. This accounts, perhaps, for the fact that 
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many states prohibit the marriage of cousins while permitting 
marriage with a deceased wife’s or husband’s relatives. The 
truth is that the Divine law is based chiefly on social and moral 
grounds. The case of a deceased wife’s sister illustrates the 
point. She is the most natural person in the world to be called 
upon to care for the children on the death of her sister. If she 
is, as the law of God demands, reckoned by the widower as a 
sister, and therefore as unmarriagable, she may undertake this 
care without social risk. But if she be permitted to marry him, 
her relation is most embarrassing and prejudicial. Moreover, it 
is obviously an arrangement having elements of social risk for 
a family to contain as one of its permanent members, and on 
terms of social equality, a woman who is likely to become the 
successor of the wife in case of her decease. Yet this must 
often happen, if a man may marry his deceased wife’s sister. 
Such possibilities have in fact saddened many a married 
woman’s days. 

We have singled out this instance as serving most con- 
veniently to illustrate the inadequacy of the lists of forbidden 
degrees now proposed. We believe that the table still in foree 
—that contained in the English Prayer Book—should be 
adopted, or clse that this section should be stricken out alto- 
gether, so as to leave the law on forbidden degrees as we have 
inherited it. 


Tim seconp: proposed canon, Of the Solemnization of Holy 
Matrimony, cpens with a section requiring conformity on the 
part of ministers to the civil law. We regard this as both super- 
fluous and misleading. Every minister is also a citizen, and as 
such is subject to the civil law. No canon is needed to make 
him so. Moreover, his obedience to the State is subject, in mat- 
ters of religion, to the qualification, “so far as Christ’s law doth 
allow.” Thus, he is not justified positively in doing what the 
State permits when, as is often the case, such action will violate 


the law of Christ touching Matrimony; and it may conceivably 


happen that he will some day be ordered to marry those whom 
God’s law forbids to be married, on pain of surrendering his 
right to perform marriage at all. This section, we think, had 
better be omitted. 

The second section repeats the mistake of requiring obedi- 
encé to the civil authority. The civil authority can enforce its 
own requirements, and the*less our canons have to do with en- 
forcing them, where ecclesiastical and religious interests are not 
concerned, the better. This section should be amended by drop- 
ping the concluding words, “and of the civil authority.” The 
third section touching the presence of witnésses is very desir- 
able. 

The fourth section introduces the subject of the remiar- 
riage of divorced persons. It reads as follows: 


“ivy. No Minister shall solemnize a marriage between any two 
persons unless nor until by inquiry he shall have satisfied himself 
that neither person has been, or is, the husband or wife of any other 


person then living; unless the former marriage was annulled by a’ 


decree of some civil court of competent jurisdiction for cause existing 
before such former marriage.” 

This section affords our chief reason for urging that the 
proposed canons should be adopted without amendment, rather 
than that this section, or one equivalent to it, should fail to be 
adopted. Its enactment will remove the most serious moral blot 
on our canon law, and should be pressed with all urgency. We 
need not repeat our argument that God’s law does not permit 
the remarriage of a divorced person while the other party to the 
divorcee is living; and the presert alarming abuses in our 
divorce courts supply reasons of immediate urgency for the 
adoption of this canon. 

We do not feel the same satisfaction with reference to the 
third canon, Of the Discipline of Divorced Persons. Its penal- 
ties strike us as too severe, and its machinery too unwieldy and 
cumbersome. 

To exclude from the primary means of salvation those who 
have innocently remarried after legal divorcee, prior to any 
knowledge of Christian teaching on the subject, seems some- 
what unjust. Such discipline is certainly contrary to every 
Catholic precedent. The Church has always confined the ap- 
plication of her discipline to offenses committed after the offend- 
ers have come under her spiritual jurisdiction. The problems 
connected with the admission to Baptism of those whose social 
relations have hitherto been inconsistent with Christian princi- 
ple have always been considered to be too diverse to be brought 
under tniform rules. Each case must necessarily be dealt with 
upon its own merits. Baptism ineludes the remission of sin; 
and to refuse it because the party has previously sinned is 
clearly illogical, 
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The whole canon is cumbrous, and the procedure contem- 
plated is awkward, unwieldy, and subversive of proper judicial 
procedure. Perhaps the following draft would be better: 

CANON 3. 

$i. In case any communicant of this Church shall contract any: 
marriage under conditions which would make it unlawful for any 
Minister of this Chureh to solemnize such Marriage, the offending 
party shall not be admitted to Holy Communion so long as he or she 
shall continue to live in the bonds of such marriage, and until suffi- 
cient evidence of penitence.is given; provided that the Holy Com- 
munion shall not be refused to any such person being penitent, when 
in imminent danger of death; and provided also that this Canon 
shall not apply to the innocent party in a divorce issued expressly on 
the ground of adultery by any court of competent jurisdiction. 

§ ii. Any person repelled from the Holy Cominunion under the 
provisions of §i. of this Canon, may appeal to the Bishop of the same 
Diocese or Missionary District for relief; and when any such case 
shall be referred to any Bishop having jurisdiction, it shall be his 
duty to give judicial consideration to the facts laid before him, and 
to any other relevant facts which may pertain to the case, and to 
make known to the several parties immediately interested, his find-, 
ings in the case. And if in his judgment the facts shall warrant a 
reversal of the action of the Minister from which appeal. was. taken, 
he shall so pronounce, and the Minister shall, upon receipt of such 
pronouncement, restore the appellant party or parties to the Holy 
Communion. 

We may frankly say that it is disagreeable to us to sanc- 
tion the exception of the “innocent party” from the penalties 
mentioned in the first section of the foregoing suggested canon. 
At the same time the fact remains that our own canons at the 
present time expressly allow such remarriage, and to begin now. 
severely to punish parties who were married under the express 
sanction of the canon, would be contrary to every principle of 
justice. The responsibility for such marriage already effected— 
and we esteem it a grave one—rests primarily upon the Church 
itself and may not be shifted upon the individuals who married 
in good faith under the law, though these may not be altogether 
guiltless. The suggested canon will, however, pave the way 
for more satisfactory disciplinary legislation a generation later, 
when parties married under our present vicious permission are 
no longer living. 


To concLUDE our review of these canons. We consider that 
they might be much improved and simplified. We should like 
especially to see the English table of forbidden degrees in- 
serted, andthe concluding canon altered. But, whatever be done, 
we wotild rather have the whole series adopted without amend- 
ment than see the section defeated which forbids our clergy to 
marry any divorced person while the other party is living. 


iF is not strange that our friends of The Interior (Pres- 
byterian) are a little perplexed over some of our own little 
difficulties. A recent number of that excellent journal quotes 
from the Church Almanac an expression that “the deliverance 
of the English Archbishops” on Incense, ete., is “not law,” and 
is “without moral weight”; while on another page the same 
Almanae alludes to two American Bishops deceased as “our. 
rulers.” “The thing that puzzles a layman (left to the uncoy- 
enanted mercies),” adds The Interior, “is why a Bishop is a 
ruler’ and an Archbishop is nobody.” 

Perhaps we may help our friends in this dilemma. The 
Church Almanac can hardly be defended in asserting that the 
Lambeth “Opinion” is “without moral weight”; but it is quite 
right in declaring it is “not law,’’ for the Archbishops emphat- 
ically made the same declaration. The latter were sitting in a 
purely extra-judicial capacity as arbitrators, and not as rulers, 
or even judges. Bishops Gncluding Archbishops) are “ylers” 
in the same sense that the President of the United States and the 
Governor of Illinois are rulers; that is to say, their rule is lim= 
ited and not absolute. They cannot “rule” by the mere expres- 
sion of their will or of their opinion, but only in accordance 
with law. 

And our friends of The Interior must not feel that we view 
them as “left to the uncovenanted mercies.”’ If, as we trust, 
they have received Baptism with water in the Name of. the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, they are partakers 
of the “covenanted” mercies of. Almighty God, members of the 
Body of Christ and of His Bride, the Catholic Church, who is. 
mystically united to Him as in marriage; though through the 


‘fault of the ancestors of us both, they are living apart from the. 


family life wherein it was the earnest wish of their Father that 
they, with us, should abide. For our unhappy estrangements. 
from each other in that family of our Lord we take to our own 
fathers in the Church a large measure of the blame. But for 
this we are penitent, and the sins of the fathers have already — 
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been visited upon the children beyond the third and fourth gen- 
eration, and we long to welcome our own sisters and brothers in 
the Lord—made so in Baptism—at His table and in His house, 
which yet, though unworthy, we occupy in trust, under a title 
which we may not surrender or cloud. 


HILE our Eastern contemporaries have interested them- 
selves in attacks on details in reverent worship, the New 
York Times (Dec. 16) reports a sermon by the rector of St. 
George’s Church, New York, in course of which, so the report 
declares, the preacher stated that “the teachings of Jesus Christ 
in regard to His second | coming had been grossly misunderstood 
by the Apostles, that they had incorporated their mistakes into 
the New Testament, that the Church had been grossly misled; 
and, that the Prayer Book’s teachings had been largely influ- 
enced by a muddled handling of the Bible, which did not dis- 
criminate between the spiritual teachings of Jesus and the con- 
cepts of men. 

“There is no terrible Feidgemerit ahead, no physically burn- 
ing hell. Judgment is a process here and now; salvation is a 
process here and now. There is no standing before an awful 
throne and the separation of impossible sheep and goats, but the 
separation is here and now, as men go on up, or slip down into 
the bog and mire.” 

The New York Tribune also states that the course of lec- 
tures delivered at Harvard University by the Very Rev. Dean 
Fremantle, an English priest, is ““a complete denial of the fun- 
pment positions of the: Anglo-Cathohe party in the Church. 

‘ In his lectures the Dean took pains to em- 
sais ‘dia thes that the Church is not so much an organization 
of divinely commissioned officeholders as a society whose object 
is to spread abroad among men the moral ideals of Jesus. He 
declared that there is neither Scriptural nor historical warrant 
for the conception of the Church which makes its chief function 
that of worship: Its only exeuse for being is that it makes men 
better by whatever means; and as things are to-day it can best 
do that by throwing the weight of its influence into all the great 
secular activities of the age.” 

Of course neither Harvard University nor the English 
Dean are under the jurisdiction of any American Bishop; 
though the New York priest is. We do not make these quota- 
tions for the sake of demanding that the Bishops “put down 
heresy.” We recognize that heresy in the Church is like viee 
in our eities; it cannot be wholly eradicated, and the best that 
can be expected is that the authorities shall not ally themselves 
with it, and that it shall not flaunt itself openly among decent 
or honorable people. 

But. the heartache is caused by the fact that Churchmen 
ean entirely overlook these great matters, and work themselves 
into a passion over what, on any hypothesis can be considered 
only details of reverential worship. Has any Eastern Church 
paper characterized these utterances in words of condemnation ? 
Yet will any one maintain that the contest of chimere v. cope 
is of greater importance than those of hostile attacks against 
Inspiration and Judgment to Come? 

“From all false doctrine, heresy, and schism, Good Lord 
deliver us!” 


FE are a little interested to discover whether the newly. 
‘declared papal jurisdiction of “The Presiding Bishop of 
The Church” over functions in Dioceses of this Church having 
Bishops over them who had not supposed they were consecrated 
merely as vicars of the said Presiding Bishop, will be again 


asserted in a disclaimer of any responsibility for the Armenian . 
service which is reported in this issue under the diocesan head | 


of New Hampshire; or whether, in the absence of such dis- 
claimer we are to assume that the service has his approval. 
It must be distinctly borne in mind, that if the Presiding 


Bishop has jurisdiction over ecclesiastical functions of one char- | 


acter in Dioceses other than his own, he has jurisdiction over 
all. “ Our Bishops are face to face with absolute, direct claims 
_ of such jurisdiction on the part, not of a foreign Bishop, but 
of one of their own House. The claims of the Roman papacy 
were built up in precisely this way, and were strengthened by 
the courteous dislike of other Bishops to denounce usurpation 
by a beloved and aged brother in the episcopate. It is difficult, 
for us as for the Bishops, thus to denounce action taken over 
the official signature of one who lies on his bed in the weakness 
of his 88 years. No one suspects dear Bishop ©lark—one of the 
most‘ beloyed and respected of the whole episcopal order in 
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America—of personal ambition to pose as an Innocent or a 
Gregory. But the fact remains beyond dispute, that through 
some party or parties having easy access to his official signature, 
these claims have been directly and officially asserted in his 
name. The issue must be met, and it must be met by the 
Bishops themselves. It is this: Has the Presiding Bishop a 
universal jurisdiction over ecclesiastical functions in every Dio- 
cese in this country? The issue is one of the first magnitude; 
and we assert that no student of history can cite an example of 
such claims being onee made and afterward voluntarily 
abandoned. 

Perhaps it is not beside the case to point out that this is 
not the first time that it has been necessary to assert that the 
present Presiding Bishop has exceeded his canonical authority ; 
and in the Funsten case, in which the Presiding Bishop over- 
stepped his lawful powers, the “House of Bishops afterward 
found it necessary expressly to legalize what had thus been done 
by his own mandate. . 


HROUGH the courtesy of a member of the Church Club of 
New York we learn that our identification of some of the 

group of English Bishops and dignitaries, printed in the issue 
of THe Livina Crturcti for Dec. 15th, was incorrect. We were 
ourselves unable to find the key to the photograph, and named 
the leading characters from memory. Our correspondent has 
examined a copy of a similar portrait at the rooms of the Church 
Club in New York, and finds that the Key is not missing from 
that copy. The illustration shows the two Archbishops, with 
the Bishop of London, and the Dean and Chapter of Westmins- 
ter. The list of names according to the numbers printed in the 
former issue is as follows: 
Archbishop of Canterbury. (Benson). 
Archbishop of York. (Thomson). 
Bishop of London. (Temple). 
Dean of Westminster. (Bradley). 
Archdeacon Farrar. 
Sub-Dean Prothero. 
Canon Duckworth. 
Canon Westcott (now Bishop of Durham). 
Canon Furse. 
10. Canon Roswell. 
1l. Minor Canon Troutbeck. 
12. Minor Canon Cotton. 
13. Minor Canon Cheadle. 
14. Minor Canon Price. 
15. The Precentor, 
16. Apparitor. 
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I’ was a graceful thought of the rector and people of the 
Church of the Holy Apostles, Philadelphia, to erect a tower 
to the church as a “tribute of appreciation and respect” to their 
fellow parishioner, Mr. Geo. C. Thomas; who has done so much 
for that parish, and indeed for the Church at large. My. Thomas 
was well designated in the accompanying tablet as a “tower of 
strength.” Appreciation is frequently not wanting after a man 
has passed away, but it is seldom that we ean chronicle such a 
tribute of well earned appreciation as that to which we have just 
alluded, and which was reported in our news items last week. 


A CORRESPONDENT informs us that copes were worn by the 
Bishops of New York, Albany, and Kentucky, as well as by the 
Bishops of Auckland and Trinidad, at the festival of the Ely 
Theological College in 1897. He also states on the authority 
of the author of The Catholic Religion (Rev. Vernon Staley) 
that the picture of a Bishop in cope and mitre on page 118 of 
that work is reproduced from a photograph of the Bishop of 
Brechin (Scotland). He mentions also the wearing of copes 
and mitres by the (English) Bishops of Rochester, Litchfield, 
and Chester. Another correspondent mentions having seen the 
Bishops of Newark and. Pittsburgh and the ieee Bishop Welles 
so vested, in London. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A. O. W.—There is of course no rule on the subject, but we should 
say that it would at least be very bad taste for a priest to be married n 
his priestly vestments. : 

J. R—There are no available statistics to show what is the. number 
of Roman Catholics in the Senate or in the House of Representatives. 
According to Hoffman’s Oatholic Directory for 1900 there are 11,636 
clergy of the Roman Church in the United States. 

‘AN INQUIRER.—We are uncertain whether your query as to “the 
prayer used for consecrating Bishops in the First Prayer Book of Edward 
VI.” has reference to the form used by the Bishop in the laying on of 
hands, or to the long prayer immediately preceding. The former is as 
follows: , 

“Receive the Holy Ghost: whose sins thou dost forgive, they. are 
forgiven: and whose sins thou dost retain, they are retained: and be thou 
a faithful dispenser of the word of God, and of His holy sacraments. In 
the Name of ‘the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amien.” 
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Literary. 
[Continued from page 347.] 
torical value and presents an excellent picture of Indian life, 
especially as applied to women. 

Tn the “Real Remedy” Mrs. Fuller states that: “We are 
grateful for what has been accomplished in female education 
and for enlightened Hindu ladies we meet here and there; but 
the real emancipation of Indian women will not come except 
through the gospel of Jesus Christ. This is the real remedy for 
the wrongs of Indian womanhood; for this is what has elevated 
women in other lands and is waiting to do the same for India. 
Qulture and civilization alone will never raise woman to her 
true position. Whatever of civilization at present that is worth 
anything in Christian nations, is the outgrowth of the religion 
of Jesus Christ.” E 


Helps to Faith and Practice, from the Writings of Henry Scott Holland, M. A’ 
New York: Edwin S. Gorham, 


This, we think, is one of the best books of the kind pub- 
lished. Whether for the devout Churchman or the plainest 
Christian soul, this book bids fair to fill the wants of both, and 
fill them well. Canon Scott Holland has a didactic and exeget- 
ical way of writing, but eminently plain. He deals with sacred 
mysteries but is not, himself, a mystic; he is explanatory, and 
has a way of saying enough about any subject without using too 
many words. Many of the articles would make excellent short 
readings for week-day services in Lent and at other times. 


For Quiet Moments. Devotional Readings from the writings of the Rt. Rev. G. 
H. Wilkinson D.D. Bishop of St. Andrews. New York: Edwin S. Gorham. 


It is evident that a great many people appreciate devotional 
books, although more do not. Some people will, however, always 
love them; and this one is couched in plain language of quiet 
piety. Of course the work is eminently sound in doctrine, al- 
though written in an evangelical tone. There are nearly two 
hundred pages printed in large type, and an index of subjects 
that is really helpful. 


A Valley Muse. By Charles G. Blanden. New York and Chicago: Fleming H. 
Revell Co. 


Mr. Blanden’s muse does not take a lofty flight, but, as the 
title of his book indicates, seeks to interpret the beauty and to 
voice the meaning of the world that lies near at hand in the 
valley. While nothing profound is attempted, the author has 
given us many pretty and suggestive sketches, and his versifica- 
tion is graceful and pleasing. 

One fault of style, the breaking up of the infinitive, fre- 
quently occurs. The following line is about as bad as anything 
of the kind we have seen: 

“To once again his ancient haunts resume.”’ 

But the poet sings so sweetly of birds and buds and bloss- 
oms, and grasses and grasshoppers and crickets, that we trust 
he may be pursuaded “to resume” his song and keep the sign of 
the infinitive where it belongs. 


Forbidden Paths in the Land of Og By the Otherwise Man. Chicago: Fleming 
H. Revell Co. Price, $1.25. 


Tf the pseudonym means the “not very wise,” it is not badly 
chosen, for the book shows itself the work of the miniature hand. 
It is, however, bright and lively and some of it, especially the 
chapter on Gerasa, covers rather new ground. The author is a 
young missionary in Syria on his vacation, and the Land of Og 
is that part of Syria over which Og, the King of Bashan, ruled; 
the size of. whose iron bedstead Scripture readers will recollect. 
Bedstead probably means “sarcophagus.” Forbidden paths 
mean that a government permit is necessary for the excursion 
and that this missionary and two of his fellows took the trip 
without it. The title seems to require all this explanation. 
The most interesting part of the book is the account of the 
splendid ruins of the ancient city of Gerasa, which seem to 
rival those of Baalbec. The noble colonnades, the pillared tem- 
ples, the theatres, the forum, the wall with its towers, all in the 
midst of a wilderness, rise before us almost like a dream. Cer- 
tainly it must be a wonderful sight and well worth the trouble 
the traveler in Palestine would have to take in order to reach it. 
Tt is not so very far from the beaten track. Cal. 


The Clergy in American Life and Letters. By Daniel Dulaney Addison. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. Price #1.25. 


This is a taking title and a very extensive subject, but in- 
teresting as the book is, we cannot consider it exhaustive. Cer- 
tainly in citing the Literary Men and Scholars of our own 
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Chureh, to omit such names as Dix, DuBose, Kedney, Fulton, 
the two Huntingtons, Dr. Wm. Adams, Bishop Thompson, and 
many others, shows but a superficial acquaintance with Church 
Authors and Church Literature. The book contains extended 
notices of Timothy Dwight, Channing, Parker, Beecher, Bush- 
nell, and Phillips Brooks. 


A Second Manual of Vomposition. Designed for use jn Secondary Schools. By 
Eawin Herbert Lewis, Ph. D. New York: The Macmillan Co. Price90 cts. 


The author’s point of view is twofold. As given in his 
words, it is to “help the student by methods both constructive 
and critical to master a simple, correct, and closely reasoned 
style; and secondly, to exercise his imagination, his sense of 
beauty, and his sense of conduct.” Part first deals with com- 
position in general; part second, with the various kinds of com- 
position, including those usually deferred until college years. 
There is a suggestive introduction, and three valuable appen- 
dices, treating of grammar, spelling, and punctuation respec- 
tively. The book is well adapted to the needs of secondary 
schools. 


The Reformation Settlement Examined in the Light of History and Law. By the 
Rev. Malcolm MacColl, D.D., Canon Residentiary of Ripon. Highth edition. 
Revised andenlarged. London, New York, and Bombay: Longmans, Green 
& Co. 1900. 


The first edition of this well known work, issued in 1899, is, 
said to have changed no less than forty votes in Parliament. 
Whether. this is true or not, the number of editions through 
which the book has run is a well deserved testimony to its value. 
The falsity of the charges of lawlessness so recklessly hurled 
against the Ritualists as a body was demonstrated beyond all 
possibility of successful reply. 

A long letter to Lord Harcourt, which was prefixed to the 
earlier editions, is now omitted, and a new Preface takes its 
place. Two new chapters are added—one reviewing the recent 
Opinions of the Archbishops of Canterbury and York on In- 
cense and Reservation, and the other an answer to certain crit- 
icisms of Dr. Maitland. 

The thoroughness with which the Opinions of the two Arch- 
bishops are demolished is very complete. The relation between 
the Act of Uniformity and the present English Prayer Book is 
cleared up. The fact that the Ornaments Rubric legalizes the 
ornaments, and their accustomed use, which were in use prior to 
the First Prayer Book of Edward VL, is clearly established. 
This is very important, and goes to show that the ceremonial of 
the close of Henry’s reign was reénacted in the time of Eliza- 
beth, so far as the things ordered to be done in the Elizabethan 
Prayer Book left place for it. A flood of light is thrown inci- 
dentally upon the Elizabethan settlement. 

The new matter certainly warrants a purchase of this edi- 
tion by those who have procured an earlier edition. 


Winsome Womanhood. Familar Talks on Life and Conduct. 
Sangster. 
Price, $1.25. 


The ideal of gracious womanhood, presented by Mrs. Sang- 
ster in her delightful book, is one that is not easily attainable, 
yet one, too, that with such sweet, wise counsel as hers may be 
achieved. Her words are as suggestive and helpful to the little 
woman of fifteen as to her of eighty-five. The problems, the 
responsibilities, the outlook, for each period in life, are admir- 
ably treated in four divisions. In the first, appropriately en- 
titled “Day Break,” the chapters concern such affairs in a young 
girl’s life as Pleasures, Business, Friends, Correspondence, the 
Betrothal, the Wedding Day. In “High Noon,” there are in- 
cluded chapters on “The Little Home for Two,” “The Family 
Purse,” “Motherhood,” “Friends and Neighbors.” ~“Eventide” 
brings the reader to the consideration of “The Privileges of 
Middle Life,” “Freedom,” “Clubs,” “The Second Generation.” 
The fourth part is no less sympathetic and valuable. “The 
Rounded Life” is its genetal subject, wherein are discussed 
“Life’s Little Things,” “The Beautiful World,” and “Waiting 
for the Angels.” As Editor of Harper’s Bazar, for ten years, 
Mrs. Sangster addressed large audiences of women upon a 
variety of subjects. Now, as then, her advice is as far removed 
from the “Manual of Etiquette” style of literature, as it is from 
the mawkish sentimentality of another well known kind. 


By Margaret E. 
New York, Chicago, Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Company, 


The Making of a Missionary; or Day Dreams in Earnest A story of Mission 
Work in China. By Charlotte M. Yonge. Publisher Thomas Whittaker, 
New York. Price $1 00. 

Tn her preface, dated June 12, 1900, the author tells us that 


“the tale was begun, and indeed nearly completed, before China 
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had become the scene of more than the sudden raids of fanatics 
such as those Vegetarians who fell on the Stewart family and 
their helpers at Kucheng.” The story’s especial timeliness is 
therefore a coincidence, but none the less does it make-it of in- 
terest to many otherwise indifferent to its general theme. There 
is shown the growth of the purpose of self-devotion which leads 
one to leave home and kin, and to go to “heathen lands afar,” 
where “gross darkness broodeth yet.” Very simple yet touching 
is this story of one whose childish enthusiasm and hope were 
always for the giving of his life to the Master for His little ones. 
It may lead others to turn the day dreams of youth into the ear- 
nest of later life, 


The Girls of Bonnie Castle. By Tzola L. Forrester. Philadelphia: George W. 

Jacobs & Co. 

This is a merry story of some fun-loving boys and girls, 
who decide to mingle good deeds with their good times. So 
they form rival clubs. There are sad days and gay, chronicled 
for each society, but the end of it all is that they bury the 
hatehet, join forces, and accomplish a beautiful work. The 
book is bound in clear yellow, with a striking cover design, rep- 
resenting one of the heroines in a most thrilling chapter of the 
story—an adventure with a railway train. 


With Preble at Tripolt. A Story of ‘Old Ironsides” and the Tripolitan War. By 

James Otis. Illustrated by William F. Stecker. Boston and Chicago: 

W. A. Wilde Company. Price $1 50. 

Commodore Preble’s campaign against the pirates forms 
the historical basis for the new and attractive book for boys, 
by James Otis. It is as entertaining as its predecessor, With 
Perry on Lake Erie, and it, too, will interest in the history of 
his own country, as well as entertain, any American boy who 
reads it. It is told in the first person by a boy supposed to have 
taken part in the main events of the war. The book is recom- 
mended for its excellent lessons in patriotism of the right sort 
and its manly tone. It is very attractively bound and illus- 
trated. 


A Life of St. John For the Young. By George Ludington Weed. Philadelphia: 

George W. Jacobs & Co. Price 75 cts. 

One takes up this volume with some curiosity as to the kind 
of “padding” used to expand what we know of St. John into a 
volume of 250 pages. Practically the whole of the Life of our 
Lord from the point of view of St. John’s Gospel has been 
embodied here. The work is pretty well done and the result is 
an interesting book. The point of view, however, is limited. 
What the limitation is may be gathered from the fact that the 
writer manages to narrate our Lord’s meeting with Nicodemus 
and comment on it, without mentioning Baptism! 


The Dream Fou Story Book. By Mabel Osgood Wright.—The Pictures by Oliver 

Herford. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.50. 

This will appeal to that large and happy class of readers 
known as “the young in heart,” whether they be gray or golden 
haired. Older folk will know, in advance, what a new book by 
Mabel Osgood Wright, with pictures by Oliver Herford, means. 
But Goldilocks will be captured, at the first glance, by the fas- 
cinating exterior. The panel forming the cover design repre- 
sents a dull blue sky, with a broad, white moon. In the fore- 
ground is the Dream Fox himself, perched on his famous steed 
—which latter is, by the way, none of your ordinary ponies, but 
a real night mare! From the first delightful happening, when 
little Billy Button enters the story book, and begins to be and 
do the pictures, instead of merely looking at them, to his adven- 
ture with the Last Elephant, the book is breathlessly interesting. 
Like Wool Bridget, the doll to whom Mrs. Wright dedicates her 
droll book, the charm lies in the “make believe.” 


WE HAVE READ with much interest and pleasure, the charge 
by the Bishop of New York delivered to the diocesan convention 
of New York at its September gathering, on the subject of The 
Teaching Office of The Church. Bishop Potter treats the sub- 
ject very satisfactorily and we feel that he performed a timely 
office to the Church in stating the subject so clearly. He rightly 
says, “If the Church is not a teaching Church, it does not 
greatly matter what else she is.” “The Church,” he declares, 

_ “ig to teach first by a Book, second by a Rite, and third by a 
Life.” Each of these threefold divisions of the subject is then 
enlarged upon in a very satisfactory manner. The charge 
would make an excellent tract for people of culture who are 
‘tinged with current theological haziness or agnosticism. 
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Tue third volume of the series, Natwre’s Miracles, is de- 
voted to Electricity and Magnetism. These “Familiar Talks on 
Science,” by Dr. Elisha Gray, are extremely interesting, well 
adapted to young readers and to all who cannot make a more 
thorough study of the subject. New York: Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert. 


ATTRACTIVE pocket editions of those little scripture text 
books for every day, Daily Food, Daily Comfort and Daily 
Promises, have been made by the F. H. Revell Co. They are in 
light covers with gilt edge, each in box, and will make very 
pretty gifts for classes. Price, 25 cts. each. 


Two Boys AND A Fiz is the taking title of a little book by 
Edward Augustus Rand, with a fire-bell stamped on the cover 
and a Christmas flavor and spirit in the contents. It is a good 
book for the holidays. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 


A uitTLE book of verses with many illustrations and a 
frontispiece in colors, is Overheard in the Garden, by Oliver 
Herford. ‘The style is pleasing and amusing. Published by 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. Price, $1.25. 


THe D. L. Moody Year Book has extracts for every day 
from the writings and sayings of that evangelist. Published by 
the F..H. Revell Co. at $1.00. 


THE PROGRESS OF PENOLOGY. 


THE TREATMENT of the criminal insane from a medical rather 
than a penal standpoint is a marked feature of advance in penology. 
The whole judicial procedure ef civilized countries has been modified 
by the necessity of determining the question of responsibility. If 
an accused person is adjudged to have been insane before the offense 
was committed, the act is not regarded as criminal, and he is sent 
to an insane asylum. A prisoner who becomes insane after com- 
mittal to prison is likewise transferred to an asylum. But the objec- 
tion to receiving insane criminals in hospitals organized for those 
who are not criminals, combined with the necessity for greater 
restraint, has led to the establishment of special quarters for the 
insane in prisons and to other special asylums. Such asylums now 
exist in New York, Massachusetts, Michigan, and Illinois, as well as 
in Canada, Saxony, Baden, Hungary, England, Belgium, Norway, and 
Italy. 

The close of the century is signalized by a notable step taken by 
Russia in abolishing deportation as a part of her penal system, with 
the exception of a small penal colony for political and habitual 
offenders. This is a step long contemplated by Russia, and now deter- 
mined upon after the most positive evidence of the evils of deporta- 
tion to Siberia. Russia is about to make provision in prisons for 
14,000 more prisoners; and she has appropriated $3,520,000 for the 
new buildings which must be erected for the 8,000 who cannot be 
accommodated in existing prisons. This new step by Russia marks 
the practical abandonment of transportation by all civilized coun- 
tries with the exception of France, which still supports penal col- 
onies; but the latter are secondary features of the French system. 

If asked to sum up in a paragraph the most important indica- 
tions of progress in penology, the representatives of different schools 
would undoubtedly differ; but speaking as a student of tendencies, 
principles, and results, and not as the exponent of a school, I should 
say that progress in the century just closed is evident in the follow- 
ing points: (1) The higher standard of prison construction and ad- 
ministration; (2) the improved personnel in prison management; 
(38) the recognition of labor as a disciplinary and reformatory agent ; 
(4) the substitution of productive for unproductive labor, and to a 
small degree requited for unrequited labor; (5) an improvement in 
prison dietaries; (6) new and better principles of classification; 
(7) the substitution of a reformatory for a retributory system; (8) 
probation, or a conditional release for first offenders, with friendly 
surveillance; (9) the parole system of conditional liberation, found 
in its best form in the indeterminate sentence as an adjunct of a 
reformatory system and as a means for the protection of society; 
(10) the Bertillon system for the identification of prisoners; (11) 
the new attention given to the study of the criminal, his environ- 
ment, and history; (12) the separation of accidental from habitual 
criminals; (13) the abandonment of transportation; (14) the hu- 
mane treatment of the criminal insane; the improvement in criminal 
procedure; more effective organization in relief and protective work 
and in the study of penological problems; and (15) the new emphasis 
laid upon preventive, instead of punitive or merely corrective, 
measures.—S. J. Barrows, in the December Forum. 


WHEN men do anything for God, the very least thing, they never 
know where it will end, nor what amount of work it will do for Him. 
Love’s secret, therefore, is to be always doing things for God, and not 
to mind because they are very little ones.—F’. W. Faber. 


Eve’s Paradise 


By Mrs. Bray. 
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CHAPTER XXXITI. 


FOUR YEARS AFTER. 
“If I should meet thee 
After long years, 
How should I greet thee 
In silence and tears?” 
—ByYRON. 
yo will go, will you not? I should love to see it again. 

Just think, it is four years since that day when we ran away 
from Moina;” and the speaker knelt down on the floor by the 
side of a girl who was sitting with an open letter on her lap. 

Was that Eve? the slight girl who rose up without answer- 
ing, and began to pace up and down the room. “A daughter 
of the gods divinely tall, and most divinely fair.’ Yes! that 
was what Eve had grown into. 

She was taller than most women, and if at present her fig- 
ure was too slight, that was a fault which time would mend. 
Her red-gold hair was now lying in thick coils round the well 
poised head, and what constituted her peculiar beauty was, that 
the blue eyes were fringed with black eyelashes and overarched 
by black eyebrows, which gave a wonderful depth to them, 
like stars in a summer sky. 

Elsie was little Elsie still, although she had attained to 
middle height. One of those girls to whom the term “little” 
naturally belongs. She was just as piquante, just as bewitch- 
ing as ever, and as full of fun and repartee. They were a com- 
plete contrast, and both served to set off each other’s beauty, 
-for Elsie had a beauty of her own, though she could not compete 
with Eve. 

The four years had passed rapidly by; the two girls were 
more like sisters than ever. Eve’s nature was far too noble a 
one to long harbor any jealousy, and as time went on, Margaret 
scarcely knew which she loved best of her two daughters. 

After the first pang of giving up his niece had passed away, 
Owen found that it made less difference than he expected. 
After a few months he took work again in London, and in the 
few holidays he was able to take he saw quite as much of Elsie 
as in the old days. Indeed he came to rejoice at last that she 
should be in surroundings which were so far more congenial to 
her, for as she grew older Priscilla’s narrow-mindedness would 
have pressed heavily on her young soul, which had grown large- 
minded under his influence. Her love for him never faltered, 
nor would she drop the familiar name of uncle. Aunt Priscilla 
found a new occupation that made her quite happy; she turned 
her house into an orphan asylum, and had always four little 
-girls living there whom she took from the workhouse and trained 
for service. All her theories were carried out on them, and they 
proved much more amenable to such training than Elsie had 
been. There was seldom a day that Elsie did not go to see her, 
and they became better friends than they ever had been, now 
that there were no jars between them, and the orphans wor- 
shipped “Miss Elsie,” who would take them out and teach them 
to play.as they never had done before. 

Eve and Elsie, it need scarcely be said, were inseparable 
companions; and as there were no secrets between them, all their 
history and future plans were always fully discussed. 

One day the event occurred which recalled Moina vividly to 
their minds, and which gave rise to the following conversation. 

“You will go,” repeated Elsie, after a few moments. “T am 
sure you must want so dreadfully to go there yourself, and see 
it again.” 

“So I do, Elsie,” replied Eve; “but it is such a mixed feel- 
ing, I do not think you can understand abi 

She came and sat down by Elsie, and taking her hand in 
hers, began twisting the fingers in and out. “Yes, Elsie,” she 
continued, “sometimes I long to see it, that I do not know what 
to do. The very thoughts of the sea and the gulls and the rocks 
make me ache with a homesickness that is unbearable.” 

“And yet you will not go?” 

“Tam so afraid of old feelings coming back. I was not 
myself then, I was only a little Undine without a soul. Oh, 
how that story used to make me cry. I knew so well what she 
must have felt. If I were to go back to Moina, would that old 
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dead feeling come again? It was as if I had ‘been but half alive, 
and sometimes I wake up in the middle of the night, and it 
comes all over me; it only lasts a moment, but it is so dreadful.” 

“Do you not think it would be better to face it and get over 
the feeling once for all?” , 

“Yes, I think you are probably right; but I am such a 
coward. I suppose it is impossible to have been through all I 
did and ever be quite the same as other girls. Looking back, 
ten years of my life seems a strange dream.” 

Yes! Eve was right. She never would be quite like other 
girls. Her brain had developed with marvellous rapidity, and 
when once allowed to learn, the progress she made quite startled 
Margaret. She was now probably far better educated than most 
girls, for she had worked for love of work, and the difficulty had 
been to prevent her doing too much. 

An ordinary observer would have noticed nothing unusual, 
but those who knew her well would sometimes observe a strange 
dreaminess come over her, and a puzzled, strained look, as if the 
problem of life were too hard for her. 

At such times Margaret would stop all work and send her 
out into the woods with Elsie. 

Eve took up the letter again; it was one from Sir Jasper to 
Margaret. In all these four years they had scarcely heard any- 
thing from him, and finally he had ceased writing entirely. 
Now they had received a letter which was causing them much 
perplexity—certainly at least to Eve. Tt was to say that he had 
returned to Moina, and he wanted Margaret to come’ there for 
the summer and bring both the girls. In it was one to Eve 
which she showed to no one. It had no beginning or ending 
like a letter, but commenced abruptly. 

“I want to ask you to forgive me for that last evening I 
saw you, if indeed it has not escaped your memory altogether. 
I think I was mad when I said what I did, or I should not have 
been so cruel. Your piteous little face has haunted me ever 
since. Show that you forgive me, and come to Moina. The 
house is empty, desolate, and filled with the memories of the 
past; how bitter I cannot describe to you. I know now what a 
wicked thing I did in shutting up your soul in prison. Then I 
thought that life could be lived without religion. Now Ll know 
better. God has forgiven me; I want you to come and forgive 
me also. “JASPER.” 

This letter Eve had read and re-read to herself. ‘The feel- 
ing of resentment which she had at first felt against Jasper had 
long ago passed away. Now she only remembered the kind, 
indulgent guardian, who had gratified every whim. As knowl- 
edge and experience of the world came to her, she used to grow 
hot and miserable when she thought of that scene in the garden. 

She always hoped that he had forgotten it altogether. Now 
she knew that it was as fresh in his memory as im hers. He 
wanted her to forgive him; but when she thought of the words 
she had said her face crimsoned all over, and she would hide it 
in her hands. ; 

Each word stood out with such cruel distinctness she could 
not forget one of them. How cold and heartless she must have 
been when she spoke them. She had told him that she did not 
care to see him. She fancied she could still hear that cold, 
impassive voice. Was it hers, or some one else’s? Then his 
face rose up pale and pleading, with the pathos of his yvoiee, 
“Bye, my little Eve, come back to me—love me a little.” 

Oh, she remembered quite well how she had answered— 

“How can I, it is all quite gone; where does love go to?” 

His face had changed, but she did not care, it was just as 
she had said; she would like to have been sorry, but she did not 
know how to be. He had spoken truly when he told her that she 
had no heart. She had no heart for any one but herself—Now 
she was very sorry for him; oh, so sorry, and he was asking her 
to forgive him. : : 

All these thoughts kept rushing through her brain ever 
since the letter had come this morning. She had shut herself 
up for an hour, until impatient Elsie could wait no longer, and 
had sought her out. ; 

“Bye, do speak, do settle.” 

“Come and forgive me.” 
appeal ? 

“Yes, Elsie! I will go.” 


How was she to resist that 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


THE OLD STORY. 


“Birds’ love and birds’ song, 
Flying here and there. 
Birds’ song and birds’ love, 
And you with gold for hair. 


to him:of Eve. 


oe Then she must have given him up altogether. 
not understand the mysteries of a girl’s heart. 
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Birds’ song and birds’ love, 
Passing with the weather, 
Men's song and men’s love, 
To love once and for ever.”’ 
: —TENNYSON. 
ND Jasper! How had it sped with him in these four years ? 
Perhaps the change in Eve was not greater than the change 
in him. 
She had developed into a new creature. 
burst into the butterfly. 
He had a harder thing to do. To change a spoilt and tar- 
nished nature back into something nearer to the image in which 


God had created him. 


He had thrown away his first opportunities, he had lived 
solely for the gratification of self, and no man can do this with- 
out his whole nature becoming deteriorated. Only a life of self- 
sacrifice can raise and purify and ennoble. Jasper had had a 
great test, which only the highest natures can bear—prosperity 
—and he could not stand it. Every worldly advantage had been 
showered upon him. Wealth, position, happiness. Nothing had 
gone wrong in his life. He had not to labor for his daily bread, 
and learn how sweet a thing is work. Life had been such an 
easy thing to him, he had only to frame a wish and he could 
gratify it. 

Then disappointment and failure did for Jasper what pros- 
perity never could have done. It forced him out of himself. He 
had staked go much on Eve, he had been so confident in his 
theories, so certain that she belonged entirely to him. She had 
grown inexpressibly dear to him, far more than he realized, until 
the moment that she began to turn from him, and then she grew 
dearer still. True, she was only a child, and indeed without 
even the knowledge of a child; but in some things this want of 
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child knowledge made her seem older than her age, and her 


strange dreaminess and musical powers appealed in the strong- 
est way to Jasper. In appearance she had been more like a girl 


of sixteen than a child of fourteen, for the face had nothing of 


childishness in it. When she turned from him in the garden, 
and he saw that he had no part in her heart, then the feeling 
which had only as it were been smouldering burst into life, and 


Jasper knew that for the future one, and only one, of the daugh- 


ters’ of earth could exist for him, and by his own fault he had 
lost her. g 

Tt needs not to go into the whole working of Jasper’s mind, 
how bit by bit his former life seemed to be unfolded before him, 
and he realized the folly and the selfishness of it. Suffice to 
say, that by degrees a newer, nobler life rose before him. If 
failure humbled him, he learned to rise “on stepping-stones of 
his dead self to higher things,” and later, the greatest light of 
all came into his. heart, and he knew himself at his true worth, 
measured by the stature of the fulness of Christ. 

For two years he remained abroad; then he returned to 
England, and sought out Owen. He asked for work, 
and Owen gave it him. Work that strained every sensi- 
tive nerve, and from which he often turned sick and heart-sore, 
with that awful overpowering sense of the impossibility of 
stemming the torrent of sin and degradation, and yet deter- 
mined to do the little bit which is all each one of us can do. 

At last he needed rest. He had to stop work, and returned 
to Moina. 

He had made up his mind that he would never see Eve 


_ again, but once there the longing to do so became overpowering. 


Every room in the house, every walk in the garden, spoke 
Tf[e seemed to see the slight girlish form, always 


in white, everywhere. Was she changed? was she altered? or 


was she still his little Eve, with dark blue eyes, and the réd gold 


hair? Every bird seemed to sing Eve. 
At last he could endure it no longer, and wrote that letter. 
What would she say? Would she come, or had he passed 
out of her heart forever? Would she think him old? He was 
only thirty-nine, and he felt so young still. Not a grey hair 
mingled with his black ones, and he did not look nearly his age. 
The answer came at last, as quick as the post could bring 


it, though it seemed ages to Jasper. 


Margaret wrote. He opened the letter, eagerly hoping to 
find one from Eve, but there was nothing. He was disappointed ; 
no letter, not even a message. 

Jasper did 
He did not know 
that it was because there was just this little intangible something 
in Eve’s heart that she could not answer his letter. He did not 
know with what shame she remembered her words to him, and 
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how impossible it was that she could tell him of her forgive- 
ness. 


All that Margaret told him in her letter was that Eve had 

at first said she could not go, but that Elsie had finally persuaded 

her. She was always a little hard on Jasper, and was inclined 

to think the experiment of taking Eve back to Moina a doubtful 

one. They were all very happy as they were. Would not some 

trouble arise by going back to the home that had darkened Eve’s 
life? 

That she was much agitated was evident. She was so rest- 
less she could settle to nothing, but would wander about like an 
uneasy spirit, and every now and then she would come up to 
Margaret, and throw her arms round her neck, and kiss her with 
a passion which was quite unusual, for Eve was not often 
demonstrative. 


Habitually silent, Eve hardly ever spoke about the prospect 
of revisiting Moina; the only thing she did was to play on her 
violin all the evening through. Once Margaret heard her whis- 
per to herself, “Will Jasper think I am improved, or, will he 
not care any more now?” 


Margaret was quite thankful when the day came. Whether 
Eve was glad or not, neither she nor Elsie could find out. She 
was outwardly unmoved, but sat the whole journey through 
without reading or taking notice of anything. 

Only when they came in sight of the sea did she make any 
sign, and then she gaye a low ery of delight, and her cheeks 
grew crimson. 

Elsie could not stop talking, and it was, “O Eve, 
remember this?” or, “Eve, do you remember that ?” 

As if Eve did not remember everything ; and though she 

said nothing, her heart was beating in a very tumult of agita- 
tion. 

At last they were at the old landnie plies How familiar 
it all seemed. Were the last four years a dream, and had she 
never been away? 

All in the setting sun lay Moina. The’ sky was aglow in 
crimson and gold, the sea was a glory of reflected colors. 

Eve knew then that she loved it with all the strength of her 
heart; that she had been hungry for it with a heart-hunger that 
she had not understood; that she was a child of the island, a 
child of the sea, and that no other place on earth could ever be 
home. 

As in a dream she stepped into the boat,-as in a dream she 
felt the tossing of the waves, and drank in salt-air to which no 
breeze on the mountains could compare. 

Jasper had not come to the mainland to meet them, and she 
was thankful. She wanted to get used to it all first, and she 
trembled at the thought of meeting him. 

Hlsie’s merry voice chattered on all the time, but Eve heard 
never a word. 

The boat grated on the beach, the sailors jumped out, and 
as a wave lifted her, ran the boat swiftly up the beach. 

Eye was at Moina. 

“Eve!” Only one word, perhaps Sir Jasper himself had not 
strength for any more. His little Eve! Ah, she was gone never 
to return, and yet did he ever think she would be so beautiful ? 

“Sir Jasper.” The title jarred on him. It seemed to separ- 
ate them further. Eve had an herself on the way as to 
what she should call him. She knew something of the ways of 
the world now, and an instinctively maidenly feeling told her 
that she could call him nothing else. 

“Welcome back!” 

How quietly she shook hands with the dignity of a woman - 
which seemed to come naturally to her. Perhaps it was partly 
from her height, but she looked far more than eighteen; and 
how ean a girl look very young who never has been a child? 

Jasper felt awed; what was he that he ever had dared to 
take the training of this glorious being into his hands? He 
turned to walk with Margaret, and Eve was glad. 

It was a trying evening to her, everything so familiar and 
yet so strange. It was like meeting old friends whom we have 
not seen for years; the affection is there just the same, but there 
is a slight distance between us which has to be bridged over. 

It was still early when she went to bed, but not to sleep 
much, and for the first time in her hfe she locked the door 
between her and Elsie. 

She wanted to be quite alone. 

Very early in the morning she rose as she had often done 
in the old long ago. 

With noiseless steps she crept into the 

Nothing was changed there. 
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The dead Christ still hung in the accustomed place, but all 
the aching pain had gone out of Eve’s heart now. 

“fe is not here, He is risen,” sounded in her ears, and Eve 
felt so sorry for the frightened child who used to kneel there 
and ery for an agony which she felt, but did not understand. 
Tt seemed to her as if it must have been some other child, not 
herself; a child groping after the light, a soul in darkness and 
the shadow of death. 

She went back to bed and lay there thinking about that child, 
trying to trace the gradual development of the pain, trying to put 
herself back in the old chrysalis state, and to recall the strange 
ideas which used to come to her. For the last four years she had 
put all such thoughts aside. Indeed life had been so full, and 
there had been so much to occupy her, that there was no time 
to brood over the past. 

“What a selfish unnatural child I must have been,” she said 
to herself, “and yet I suppose it was not altogether my fault. I 
was the only one of any importance here; no one talked of any- 
thing else but what I was to do, no one ever contradicted me, 
and yet I was not really happy. There always seemed to be 
something within me that was not satisfied. I wanted something 
which I could not have, and yet I did not know what I wanted. 
Oh!” and Eve shuddered, “I should not like to go back to it.” 

Tt was still early, not much past six o’clock, and hours were 
late at Moina. Eve felt she could not lie there any longer think- 
ing. She rose up and dressed, and unfastening the garden door 
went out into the glory of the summer morning. She wanted to 
be alone, and see everything herself. She could not have borne 
even Margaret: 

Down to the beach her swift steps carried her, down to the 
restless tumbling sea. The tide was high, and the waves came 
rushing up to her feet and then falling back over the pebbly 
beach with the sound which seemed to Eve the sweetest music 
she had ever heard. 

How she longed to be in the midst of it, to feel the waters 
all round her, to be a part of them, to float on them, swim in 
them as she used to do. 

Perhaps it was as well that it was impossible at this early 
‘ hour, for she was already overtaxing her strength. 

She forgot all about time; she was lost in a sort of ecstasy. 
There she remained until Elsie came out to look for her. 

“Why, Eve, we began to think you must have run away 
again.” 

Eve smiled as she was recalled to herself, and drawing 
Elsie’s arm through hers they went back to the house. 

“My dear child, how tired you look,” said Margaret, “what 
have you been doing ?” 

“T believe I went out rather early,” she answered, “I do not 
quite know what time it was, but I could not stay Tooley? 

’ “You are glad to have come back?” said Sir Jasper, ques- 
tioningly and with an anxious look. 

“Very, very glad,” said Eve, and he was satisfied. 

The days passed by quickly. Eve was far too restless to be 
quiet, and there were expeditions and picnics from morning till 
night. 

She wanted to go everywhere, to all the places she used to 
wander about when she was a child; she was never quiet, never 
still, and her eyes grew larger and the lines under them deeper, 
but it was useless for Margaret to say anything. The daily 
baths exhausted her, for she would not be content with any- 
thing in moderation, and would remain in the water so long and 
swim out so far that she would be faint and trembling when she 
came out. 

This was a completely new phase in Eve’s nature. She had 
hitherto been so calm and self-possessed. Margaret could not 
understand her. It was just as if she were trying to escape 
from some feeling within her, to get away as it were from her- 
self, and that she was only able to do so by this incessant rest- 
lessness. 


The only time when she seemed really herself was in the 
evenings. 

Sir Jasper had at first been afraid to ask her to play to him. 
He could not forget how she used to refuse him those last few 
months before she went away. 

Now he was half afraid of her. 


Eve remembered also; it was one of her bitter memories. 
She knew now that she owed her splendid powers of musi¢ to 
him, how the very violin he had given her was almost priceless, 
and she recollected how she used to behave like a spoilt child, 
and play or not play as the whim took her. 
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She looked sweeter than he had ever seen her when she 
offered to play to him. 

All her proud bearing was gone; she was humbled as she 
remembered the past. Perhaps there was a little feeling deep 
down in her heart of being hurt because he had not asked her. 
It might be that he did not care to hear her now. 

Therefore it was a more childlike Eve than he had ever seen 
before as she came up to him, in a half shy manner, her cheeks 
glowing, her eyes shining, with light in them that neither of 
them understood. : 

“Shall I play to you?” 

“You will?’ and the delight which flashed into his face told 
Eve that she had been right to ask. 

Then she played—played as she had never done before— 
played as Sir Jasper never thought that, even with all her power, 
she would ever be able to play. 

He could not speak when she stopped. The long-drawn 
notes were vibrating through him; they spoke soul to soul, 
though no words were uttered. 

He said nothing; but Eve was not disappointed; she knew 
that he was satisfied. 

And so a fortnight passed away, and still there had been no 
words spoken between them on any but the most ordinary sub- 
jects. 

Eve avoided being alone with him in every way. 

Jasper wanted to say, “Have you forgiven me ? but trem- 
bled to put the question. 

Eve dared not let him ask it, for there were thoughts in her 
heart which she did not understand. 

She remembered the time when new feelings used gradually 
to come to her. How she learned what passion, what jealousy, 
what selfishness meant. How she used to ache with the new sen- 
sations which would come to her poor little soul. She did not 
know that there were still new feelings to come. Was she 
always to go on with this strange development ? 

Was it because she had been kept without knowledge for so 
long? If she had been brought up like other girls, would this 
new sweet feeling, which did not hurt her like those old ones, 
never have come into her heart? 

She could not ask any one, and yet Margaret would have 
known that it was only the old story which had come with its 
immortal freshness into her young life. 


[Concluded neat week.] . 


RIGHT. 


Wirnin the mystic realms of shadow, here 

I stand. God’s holy heavens compass me 

About. I feel the .gentle air upon 

My cheek, as though it, were the breath of God's 
Own Spirit. O’er the world there steals the hour 
That saw the Christ new-born; that watched beside 
The Master’s Agony; that hid from sight 

Of men His Highest Triumph. - 


All of earth 


Is hid in heayen’s mystery, ‘tis dark 
Above, around, save where the watchers of 
I'he skies Jook down in silence. In my heart 
Noon’s fancies sleep, and there is only love 
Of God, guiding and strengthening yearning sight 
For worlds beyond, and lo! the far off things, 
The hard to understand, seem now to glow 
With faint but steady gleam, like starlight in 

The soul. 
Q wondrous, mighty One; spirit 
Of darkness, welcome Thou! ‘Thrice ever so. 
Whether it be Thou comest, borne upon 
‘The wings of sunset tinted evening, here 
To wake, as sounds the thrushes last good-night, 
Or whether with Thy veil of grief to shut 
Away the light of life—still welcome, Night! 
Unknown! WBarth’s darkness, which doth summon forth 
The sky’s pure radiance. Harth’s silence, which 
Is heaven’s sweetest harmony. 4 

LronorA SILL ASHTON. 


Amone the relics of Benjamin Franklin which survive is a 
Prayer Book, having traces of his personal use. In it is written the 
name of Betty Barker, a young girl to whom he gave it, with these 
words of advice: “Go to church constantly, whoever preaches. This 
act of devotion is your principal business there, and, if properly 
attended to, will do more toward mending the heart than sermons 
generally can do. Yet I do not mean that you should despise ser- 
mons, even if you dislike the preacher, for the discourse is often 
much better than the man, as sweet and clear water comes through 
very dirty earth.”—Seattle Churchman, 
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Family Fireside 


CHILD-LIFE PASSES AWAY, 


AS THB delicate opened flower, 

As love’s most ideal hour, 

As the first pure flush of the day,— 
Child-life passes away. 


Do we ever dream of this— 

What love, what beauty and bliss, 

What tender glory,—are flown, 

When we say, “The children are grown’’? 


That exquisite fleeting hint 

Of the Perfect in form and tint,— 
The rose-leaf cheek, and the eyes 
That look on us angel-wise ; 


P The flower-shaped faces dear, 
a Tender and bright and clear; 
5 The warm pure lips; and the hair, 
So softly-ringed and fair; 


The nestling, clinging form, 

fg Slim and throbbing and warm ; 
The dash and power of the boy,— 
The sweetness, the wonder and joy. 


We love them to-day and to-night, 
But they slowly change in our sight ; 
And we know, on some darker day, 
Child-beauty will pass away. 


e The wave of loveliness grows, 
And swells, and passes,—and flows 
Away into some new range 
Of vise and falling and change. 


Yet beauty that changes and flows 
Still lives in the soul, and grows; 
The touch may be fairy-fine, 

But the impress left is divine. 


Wasted, is it? Ah well 

% Which of us all can tell? 
In God's own Realm, somewhere, 
We may all be as children, fair. 


We may all be as children, pure, 
With a beauty that shall endure, 
* When this, our dream of a day, 
Like Child-life, passes away. 
Marion Courwovy Smiru. 


SOME HOUSEHOLD BENEFITS CONFERRED DURING THE 
PAST FIFTY YEARS, 
By tHe Rey. Gro. H. Hun. 
SEWING THREAD. 

Sixty-five years ago, or even less, all the thread used in 
sewing was made of linen and put up in skeins, which had after- 
wards to be wound off for use into balls, or upon the reels to be 
found in all of the work-boxes or baskets of the period. Or 
else, the skein would be opened and extended, and then folded 
into what was called a:“thread-paper,” when the whole would be 
eut through at one point, so as to divide it into needle-full 
lengths, which were subsequently drawn out, one at a time, as 
required for use; this would avoid the danger of entangling the 
thread. These “thread-papers” were usually made of any tough, 

substantial paper; but such as was of bright or brilliant tint 
would be preferred on that account, while they were frequently 
adorned by painting or otherwise. 

When such thread was first made of cotton, it was put up 
in similar skeins and used in the same way as the linen; but, 

. shortly after its introduction, it came from the factory already 
wound into little balls, when it was called “boss”; and, in buying 
a cotton dress in those days, the ladies would stipulate how 
many balls of boss should be “thrown in” with the goods. 

, It was not until about 1830, that sewing-thread was to be 
had ready wound upon spools, although the balls of boss were 
still in common use and continued for some time longer. The 
spools were at first simply of natural wood; but, very soon, some 
appeared which were dyed black, and such were found to contain 

the best thread and were preferred accordingly. Subsequently, 
the best thread was found to be on spools which were dyed red, 
when servants or children, being sent for thread, would be 
charged to accept none but the red spools. 

: After this, came an era of brass spools, when these alone 
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were preferred as containing the best thread. These spools were 
not entirely of brass; but were of wood with simply a plate of 
brass which covered each end of the spool; so that, when full 
of thread, it would appear to be wholly of brass. These were suc- 
ceeded by spools of solid ivory; and we have never been able to 
understand how such expensive material could be afforded for 
such a purpose, when the price of the whole would seem too 
small to cover its cost. 

It was not, perhaps, until the introduction of Coats’ thread, 
that white spools, or those of the natural wood, came again into 
use; and we are often led to wonder whether the color of the 
spool on which the thread is wound will ever again become the 
criterion of its quality, and, if so, whether it will pass through 
similar changes and in a like order of succession; so that we 
shall have, beginning with the present white spools, black, then 
red, then brass and finally ivory again. 


IN LIGHTER VEIN. 
By Frorma C, Orr. 


Ce was 2 good cook. She had been with the family 
fifteen years, and nothing went right when she was away, 
which had happened only a few times in her long period of 
service. 

The strange part of it was that most of her absences had 
been caused from snakes. Once she was bitten on the hand by 
a chicken snake, while in the chicken house. Another time she 
had stepped on a black snake when coming from the well in the 
dusk of a sumer evening. She had come to have a perfect hor- 
ror of snakes, and the sight of one was enough to make her take 
her bed with a nervous chill, 

One day she asked permission to go about fifteen miles into 
the country to the funeral of one of her many relations. 

“Tow will you get there?” was the query. 

“Abednego done promist me to Jen’ me his clay-bank mule 
and buek board.” 

“But how do you know Abednego’s mule will not spill you 
out, and may be a snake will crawl all over you?” 

This was said as a possible check, but Haster was not to be 
turned from her purpose. 

Permission was given provided she would surely be in her 
place by the following afternoon, when company to tea was 
expected. This she faithfully promised, and set out on her 
journey. The next afternoon came, and so did the company; 
but no Easter. 

Just before dark Easter’s little grandson came in breathless 
and announced, “Master say she can’t come. She done kill a 
snake.” 

To vociferous questionings as to why killing a snake should 
keep Easter at home, the pickaninny had nothing to reply, but 
he obstinately repeated, “Easter say she can’t come. She done 
kill a snake.” 4 

Investigation proved that Abednego’s mule had run away 
and thrown Easter over the dash board; she had fallen on her 
head right on top of a black snake which was crossing the road 
just at that time, and killed it! 


IT HAS BEEN NOTICED. 

THAT SOME cooks beat eggs on a soup plate, using a fork instead 
of a whisk. 

That in making fish balls, ecroquettes, ete., an agreeable flavor is 
imparted by putting a whole clove in the article to be fried and re- 
moving it before serving, as it would be unpleasant to bite into the 
Extract of clove may be used instead, but it does not impart 
quite so fine a flavor. 

That butter or cream may be substituted for olive oil in almost 
any recipe, if the taste of the oil is disagreeable. 

That eggs can be beaten more quickly and will stand up better 
if a pinch of salt be added. 

That a croquette mixture may be dropped into hot fat in small 
quantities from the end of a spoon, and will be found nearly as nice 
as when moulded into shapes, which require so much time and care. 

In using gelatine great care should be taken that it is thor- 
oughly dissolved. It is a good plan to strain it through cheese cloth. 

Less gelatine is required, if it is to stand overnight before using, 
than if needed as quickly as possible. 

If it is desired to cool gelatine jelly very quickly the dish which 
contains it may be placed in a pan of cold water, to which some rock 
salt has been added. 

In separating eggs be careful not to let any of the yolk become 
mixed with the whites, as they cannot be beaten as well. 

Moulds should always be dipped in cold water before the jelly 
is poured in. 
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Dec. 29—Saturday. (White.) 

“  30—Sunday. Sunday after Christmas. 
_ (White.) 

Jan. 1—Tuesday. Circumcision. (White.) 

ie 4Friday. Fast. 

« —6—Sunday. The Epiphany. (White.) 

“© 11—Friday. Fast. 


«. 18—Sunday. First Sunday after Epiphany. 
(White. ) 

“« 18—Friday. Fast. 

20—Sunday. Second Sunday after Epiphany. 


(Green. ) 

“« 95—Friday. Conversion of §. Paul. (White.) 
Fast. \ 

“ 27—Sunday. Third Sunday after Epiphany. 
(Green. ) 


Personal Mention. 


Tur Rev. Cornetius 8S. Abporr, Jr., lately in 
charge of the missions at Alberton and James- 
town, has entered upon his duties as rector of 
St. James’ Church, Westernport, Md. 


Tur Rey. B. OAKLEY BALDWIN, 
Holy Cross Mission, Brooklyn, is the new assist- 
ant at St. Matthew’s Church, New York City, 
under the Rev. Arthur H. Judge, rector. 


recently of 


Tur Rey. Francis C. Burry has resigned the 
rectorship of St. Paul’s Church, Ironton, and 
has accepted that of St. Peter’s Church, Canton, 
Mo. 


Trp address of the Rev. J. A. BAyNTON has 
been changed from Centralia, to St. Paul’s Rec- 
tory, Plymouth, Wis. 


Tue Rey. R. E. BrestTett will take charge 
of the Memorial Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Ambler, Pa., on the Feast of the Circumcision, 
1901. 


Tur Rey. P. L. DoNAGHAY has become rector 
of the Church of Our Saviour, Du Bois, Pa. 


Tun Rev. Horach F. Fuuunr, of Trinity 
Church, Southwark, has received a call to the 
-rectorship of Emmanuel Chureh, Holmesburgh, 


Pa. 

Too Rey. Gro. C. GRAHAM, JR., has accepted 
a call to St. John’s Parish, Prince George’s and 
Charles Counties, Md. (Diocese of Washington) 
and will remove thither Jan. 1, 1901. 


Tuw address of the Rev. WILLIAM Hart has 
been changed from Bay St. Louis, Miss., to Al- 
giers, La. 

Tur Rey. A. H. 
Church, 


Ilorp, rector of Emmanuel 

Holmesburgh, will assume charge of St. 

Michael’s Church, Germantown, Pa., on Jan. 1. 
° 


Tur Rey. D. I. Hosps has resigned the rec- 
torship of St. Mary’s Church, Nebraska City, Neb. 


Tue Rey. A. M. Jupp, priest-in-charge of St. 
Matthew's Church, Jersey City, N. J., should 
be addressed at 210 Washington St., till further 
notice, and not at 219 Garfield Ave., as recently 
stated. 


THe Rey. B. G. Len, late of Jerome, Ariz., 
takes charge of St.. John’s Mission, Bisbee, Ariz., 
Jana 1st. 


Ture Rev. DuncAN F. Mackmnzin has 
appointed to take charge of the missions at 
Hueneme and Onard, Cal. (Diocese of Los An- 
geles), and entered upon his duties on Advent 
Sunday. His address for the present will be 
Ilueneme, Cal. 


been 


Tun Rey. Mepy1tum McLAuGHLIN 
wick, Maine, has become rector of 
Church. Gardner, Mass. 


of Bruns- 
St. Paul's 


Tur address of the Rey. I. M. MuruiInyonns 
is changed from Palestine, Texas, to Waterloo, 
lowa. 

Tur Rev. C. H. Powstn, of Nevada, Mo., has 
aecepted the rectorship of Grace Church, Chan- 
ute, and St. Timothy’s, Iola, Kansas, with resi- 
dence at Chanute. He will enter at once upon 
his new duties. h 


Tue street address of the Rev. BE. M. RopMAN 
has been changed to 143 East 7th St., Plainfield, 
ON, iccdis 

Tup Rev. F. P. Swezy, late of St. Luke's 
Church, Brocklyn, has become assistant at Holy 
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Trinity, New York, succeeding the Rey. A. G. 
Cummins. 


Tun Rev. J. J. WILKINS, D.D., has resigned 
the rectorship of Christ Church, La Crosse, Wis., 
to become Dean and rector of St. Paul's Pro- 
Cathedral, Los Angeles, Cal. He expects to 
enter into residence there early in February, 
1901. 


ORDINATIONS. 


DBACONS. 


INDIAN Trerrirory.—On the Third Sunday in 
Advent, Dec. 16, in Grace Church, Muskegee, 
I. T., Frank Ricuarpd JONES was ordered deacon 
by the Rt. Rey. F. K. Brooke, D.D., the Bishop 
preaching the sermon. The candidate was pre- 
sented by the Rey. A.:V. Francis, rector of 
Grace Church. Mr. Jones is in charge of St. 
John’s, Vinita, I. T. 


Kansas.—At St. John’s Church, Wichita, on 
the Third Sunday in Advent, Mr. CaroLn MAt- 
THEW BurcK and Mr. Aaron Frrry RANDALL, 
students of the Kansas Theological School, To- 
peka, and Prof. Grorge Weipa, Agricultural 
College, Manhattan, were ordered deacons. The 
Rey. Dr. Beatty, Dean of the Theological School, 


presented Mr. Weida and Mr. Biirck, and Mr. 
Randall was presented by the rector of St. 
John’s, the Rev. J. D. Ritchey. Archdeacon 


Crawford read the Epistle and Mr. Randall the 
Gospel. The sermon, which was most impres- 
sive and edifying, was preached by Dr. Beatty. 
The Rev. Mr. Randall’s work will be at Hia- 
watha and Maryville, and the Rey. Mr. Biirck’s 
at Minneapolis, Kan. 


PRIESTS. 
Cuicaco.—On St. Thomas’ Day, at the 


Chureh of the Transfiguration, Chicago, by the 
Bishop of the Diocese, the Rey. WILLIAM WHB- 
STER FLEETWOOD. 

MitwavuKkrpn.—By the Bishop of Milwaukee, 
at All Saints’ Cathedral Church, Milwaukee, on 
the Fourth Sunday in Advent, Dec. 23d, 1900: 
The Rey. Messrs. HuGuHELL HpGAR WOODELL Fos- 
Brokp, of Nashotah House; Purcy Lanvy Don- 
AGHAY, of Racine; Henry WILLMANN, of Hart- 
land: and JamMps THomPrson BoyiLu, of Burling- 
ton. The sermon was preached by the Rey. Pro- 
fessor Meredith O. Smith, of Nashotah House ; 
and the candidates were presented by the Rev. 
Professor Smith and the Rey. Messrs. John Bar- 
rett and John W. Areson. 


Fonp pu LAac.—On the 21st of December the 
Bishop of the Diocese advanced to the priest- 
hood, the Rey. fF. W. Barker. 


WANTED. 
POSITIONS OFFERED. 

TRAINED Ntursp.—A trained nurse, fond of 
girls, in fair health. Duties and salary moder- 
ate. /Address PrinerpaL, ALL SarnvTs’ SCHOOL, 
Sioux Falls, 8. D. 


POSItIONS WANTED. 
Panisu.—Priest desires Parish, 
or country. Wishes to change on 
seyerity of climate. 
extempore. Address 
CHurcH, Milwaukee. 


either city 
account of 
L., care THp LIVING 

ORGANIST.—English organist and choirmas- 
ter, Cathedral trained, with degree, requires good 
church. Fine boy trainer and recital player, 
splendid references; good sphere for teaching 


necessary. Address Bacu, Living CHURCH 
Office, Milwaukee. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


COMMUNION WAFERS 20 cents per hundred; 
Priests’ 1 ct. each; Marked Sheets, 2 cts. Miss 
A. G. BuoomMer, 229 Railroad Ave., Mt. Vernon, 
Nene 


APPEALS, 


FOND DU LAC DIOCESE. 


An endowment of Ten Thousand Dollars is 
urgently needed for the support of the Episco- 
pate. 

The work is growing, the Diocese is poor. 
The Board of Missions, New York, has cut down 
by 20% its appropriations. 

Are there not some Churchmen who, for the 
sake of the principles that the Diocese repre- 
sents and for the Missionary work it is doing, 
will come generously to its support? 

JAS. B. Porry, T'reasurer, 

CHARLES C. GRAFTON, Bishop of Fond du Lac. 


Is musical and preaches’ 
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ORPHANAGE OF THE HOLY CHILD, 
Springfield, Ill. 

This Orphanage for the protection and train- 
ing of girls is incorporated as an institution of 
the Province of Illinois, comprising the three 
Dioceses of Chicago, Quiney, and Springfield. It 
has only the beginning of an endowment, and 
must depend upon the voluntary contributions of 
Churchmen for its support. Offerings at Christ- 
mas-tide for the support of the Orphanage from 
parishes, missions, and individuals, are earnestly 
solicited. Please send all such remittances to 
Ven. Freprrick W. Taytor, D.D. (Treasurer 
of the Province of Illinois). 3812 BD. Adams S8t., 
Springfield, Ill. 


AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 

Includes all the members of this Chureh, and 
is its agency,for the conduct of general missions. 
The Society maintains work in forty-three Dio- 
ceses and seventeen Missionary Jurisdictions in 
this country (including Colored and Indian Mis- 
sions) ; in Africa, China, Japan, Haiti, Mexico, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippines. The Society 
pays the salaries and expenses of twenty-three 
Missionary Bishops and the Bishop of Haiti, and 
provides entire or partial support for sixteen 
hundred and thirty other missionaries, besides 
maintaining many schools, orphanages, and hos- 
pitals. 

Six hundred and thirty thousand dollars are 
required for this work to the end of the fiscal 
year, Sept. 1st, 1901, Additional workers, both 
men and women, are constantly needed. All pos- 
sible information will be furnished on applica- 
tion. 

Monthly Magazine, 
$1.00 a year. 

Remittances to Gnrorcph C. THOMAS, 
urer. 

All other official communications should be 
addressed to THE BoarD of MANAGERS, Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Legal Title (for use in making wills): TH 
DoMBESTIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIBTY OF 
THE PROTHSTANT EpirscopaAL CHURCH IN THD 
UNITED STATES oF AMERICA. 


THE DOMESTIC 


The Spirit of Missions, 


Treas- 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 

Sharps and Flats. By Wugene Tield. 
lated by Slason Thompson. 2 vols. 
$2.50. 

DANA ESTES & CO. 

The Countess of the Tenements. By HWtheldred 
Breeze Barry, Author of Little Tongs Mis- 
sion. Illustrated by the Author. 


A. C. M’CLURG & CO. 

Religious Movements for Social Bettermert. 
By Dr. Josiah Strong, President of the 
League for Social Service, ete. Price, 50 cts. 

The Influence of Christ in Modern Life. Being 
a Study of the New Problems of the Church 
in American Society. By Newell Dwight 
Hillis, Pastor of Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, N. ¥. Price, $1.50. 

JOHN B. ALDEN. 

Whither? A Study of Immortality. 

liam Edgar Simonds. Price, $1.00. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
One of Ourselves. By L. B. Walford. Price, 


Col- 
Price, 


By Wil- 


$1.50. 
The Last Years of St. Paul. By the Abbe 
Constant TFouard. Translated with the 


Author’s sanction and codperation by George 
¥. X. Griffith. Price, $2.00. 


EDINBURGH PRESS, CALCUTTA. 

A Catechism of Ohristian Instruction.  <Ac- 
cording to the Doctrine of the Holy Church 
of Armenia. “The Course of Religious 
Knowledge,” Part II. By the Most Rev. 
Archbishop Khoren Narbey. Translated by 
Ter Psack Hyrapiet Jacob, Priest of the 
Holy Church of Nazareth, Calcutta. To be 
had from Miss Amy Apear, 44 Chowringhee, 
Caleutta. Price, Rupees 2, annas 11 (about 
90 ets.), postpaid. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Woodmen Men. A Theatre Talk. Written out 
from an address delivered before the Phila- 
delphia Theatre Congregation in the Walnut 
St. Theatre, Sunday night, January 28th, 
1900. By Rey. John Edgar Johnson, Min- 
ister of The Theatre Congregation, 
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CHICAGO, 
WM. E. MCLAREN. D.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 
CHAS. P. ANDBPRSON, D.D., Bp. Coadj. 
Work at St. Paul’s—Il[ness of Rev. Geo. D. 
Wright. 


THE SECOND service for the various soci- 
eties, schools, and classes of Trinity Church, 
took place on the evening of December 9th. 
At 7:30 the vested choir entered the church 
followed by a long procession of hundreds of 
men, women, and children belonging to the 
different branches of the parish guild. The 
great numbers present, with banners flying, 
gave a gala appearance to the assemblage. 
The service was fully choral, the Psalter and 
Canticles being sung to Gregorian tones. 

Before announcing the special preacher of 
the evening, the rector, Rev. Wm. C. Richard- 
son, referred to a book which he held in his 
hand—the roll of the Parish Guild—in which, 
he said, were written the names of 893 men, 
women, and children, belonging to all the 
parochial societies, no name being repeated; 
but on account of its large size it did not 
suggest self-congratulation because of so 
much work that has been done, but rather of 
shame because of so much left undone, add- 
ing that, with such a body of workers, noth- 
ing ought to be impossible. He remarked 
upon the children present, from which one 
society had this year made with its own 
hands, and sent to the missionaries, nearly 
2,000 individual gifts. 

The sermon, upon “Suggestions from the 
Cities connected with Our Lord’s History,” 
was preached by the Rey. Frank DuMeulin, 
formerly curate of Trinity, and now rector of 
St. Peter’s, Chicago. 


Grounp for a new church was broken at 
Austin, on December 8th, by the rector, Rey. 
Samuel L. Mitchell, and on December 13th, 
St. Mark’s Church, Glen Ellyn, was dedi- 
eated by Bishop Anderson, assisted by the 
Rey. John A. Carr and the Rey. F. W. White. 
The Rey. Wm. J. Hawthorne is priest in 
charge, and it is to his earnest endeavor and 
the united effort of Mr. Ellicott and other 
staunch laymen, that the pretty new frame 
building is now ready for use. Mr. Ellicott 
has made it his special work to train a choir, 
and his success was amply shown, when, at 
the dedication, a vested choir of 25 or 30 took 
its place in the church. 


By A BeeueEstT of $5,000 St. James’ Church 
will be enabled to give a helping hand to 
many needy souls this winter. The late Mrs. 
Frances E. Ogden, who has lived so long in 
Chicago, and always made St. James her 
Church home, left the parish this legacy to 
be used for “charity work.” 

AT A RECENT meeting of the Woman’s 
Guild of St. Paul’s Church, the Rev. John M. 
Chattin addressed the ladies, giving a most 
interesting account of the work at the Wil- 
liam Raymond /Champlin Home for Boys, the 
home started by him some years ago, and 
carried on under great difficulties. Now that 
he has this comfortable house, so generously 
donated lately by Mrs. Champlin, the next 
step is to secure funds to carry it on, and to 
properly furnish it. Mr. Chattin’s story not 
only deeply interested all present, but roused 
them to deeds, for, after consultation, the 
rector promised that St. Paul’s would be 
responsible for furnishing a dormitory with 
beds—ten in number. About half of the beds 
are promised by individual members, who 
will haye the privilege of naming them as 
memorials. 

The Infant School of the parish is going 


The Living Church. 


‘< Ghe Church at Work < 


to send its Christmas offering this year to St. 
Augustine’s school for colored children, in 
Raleigh, N. C., and the older school gave 
$50.00 to a Sunday School in town that it 
might have a happy and suitable Christmas 
festival. The parish offering towards the 
Old People’s Home in November, was $93. 
THE Rev. Grorce D. Wricur, Chaplain of 
St. Luke’s Hospital, is ill with typhoid fever. 


COLORADO. 


JOHN FRANKLIN SPALDING, D.D., Bishop. 
Death of Rev. Thomas Bakes, 


Tue Rey. Tuomas Baxkes, missionary at 
Idaho Springs and Georgetown, died at St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Denver, on December Ist. 
Mr. Bakes was a native of Milwaukee and a 
graduate of Dartmouth College, from which 
he took the degree of B.A. in 1884 and M.A. 
in 1887. In the latter year he was ordained 
to the diaconate and in the year following to 
the priesthood, both by Bishop. Paddock of 
Massachusetts. From 1887 to 1890 he was 
assistant at St. Anne’s, Lowell, and in the 
latter year removed to Colorado, becoming 
rector of St. Luke’s, Fort Collins, which lat- 
ter position he resigned in 1896, and has 
since had missionary appointments at several 
posts. 

CONNECTICUT. 
Cc. B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop. 
Proposition to Remove Berkeley School to New 

Haven. 

For A LONG TIME it has been the opinion 
of some of the best friends of Berkeley that 
a more accessible location than Middletown 
would inure to its greater prosperity. This 
year, for example, the number of students is 
quite small. In New Haven it would easily 
be trebled. Mrs. Lucey Boardman of the lat- 
ter city offers, if such a change is made, to 
give the institution a large modern building, 
and provide a substantial endowment. The 
trustees now have the matter under consid- 
eration. Mrs. Boardman is a sister of the 
late Joseph E. Sheffield, who was so generous 
a giver to Yale University. Berkeley was 
started in the autumn of 1849, shortly after 
Dr. Williams beeame President of Trinity 
College. Its alumni are among the best 
workers in the Chureh; 11 are Bishops, heads 
or professors in other seminaries; 63 are de- 
ceased. Whole number 424. 

GEORGIA. 
Cc. K. Newson, D.D., Bishop. 


Church Conse<cated at Edgewood, 


Tue Bisuop consecrated the chapel of the 
Epiphany at Edgewood on the morning of 
December 13th, thus signalizing the freedom 
of the mission from debt, all of which had 
been raised during the week preceding. At 
the hour appointed the Bishop began the ser- 
vice by knocking at the closed door, and to 
the question from the vestry, “Who is it?” 
he answered “The Bishop of Georgia”; after 
which one of the vestry, opening the door, 
responded, “Enter; ‘Blessed is he that cometh 
in the name of the Lord.’” The Bishop, with 
Archdeacon Walton, the Rev. Dr. Tupper, 
and the Rey. C. G. Bradley, then passed up 
the nave to the choir, repeating the appointed 
psalm. The sentence of consecration was 
read and the Bishop preached one of his 
strong sermons, in which he touched happily 
on the faithful, earnest work of the people 
and predicted a great future for the youth- 
ful parish. 

The building is of stone, the interior is 
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finished in oak, and the light falls through 
orange and red cathedral glass. It is unique, 
for its small size, but attractive and Church- 
ly—an auspicious beginning for an organiza- 
tion only four years old. 

This is the tenth church consecrated 
through the active efforts of Archdeacon Wal- 
ton. Seven chapels have been built in At- 
lanta and suburbs since 1892, 


KANSAS. 
I. R. Mituspaueu, D.D., Bishop. 
Death of Thos, Vail—Presentation to Mr. Ran- 
dall, 


Mr. Trromas VatL, the eldest son of the 
late Right Rev. Thomas Hubbard Vail, first 
Bishop of Kansas, died suddenly of heart 
disease whilst standing on his lawn in North 
Topeka on Friday afternoon, Dec. 14th, be- 
tween five and six o’clock. Mr. Vail had been 
at one time private secretary to Admiral 
Farragut during the Civil War, and was 
Bursar of the College of the Sisters of Beth- 
any for some years. Since that time he had 
lived a retired life on his property in Roches- 
ter Township, where he had only very recently 
completed a fine modern addition to the home 
which stands in the middle of his fine fruit 
farm. 

The funeral was held in Grace Cathedral, 
Topeka. The services in the Cathedral were 
taken by Dean Sykes and Canon Bywater, 
and the pall-bearers were personal friends 
of the late Bishop and his family. The burial 
was in the Bishop Vail lot in the Topeka 
cemetery and the body was laid beside that 
of the late Bishop. Mr. Vail was a veteran 
of the Civil War and was a member of Lin- 
con Post Grand Army of the Republic. 
Bishop Millspaugh was unavoidably absent, 
on account of the ordination services at 
Wichita; but he was represented at the 
funeral by members of his family. Bethany 
College, of which Bishop Vail was the 
founder, was represented by the principal, 
Miss Hooley, and the Rev. Irving Todd, 
Chaplain of the College. 

On tur Monpay evening following the 
ordination service at Wichita, recorded in the 
usual place, a reception was tendered the 
Bishop and the newly ordained deacons, when 


the rector of Wichita, the Rev. J. D. Ritchey, 
presented the Rey. Mr, Randall, just ordained, 
with a handsome gold cross from the ladies 
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of the church in appreciation of former ser- 
vices as lay reader in the parish. St. John’s 
is one of the strongest and best equipped 
parishes in the Diocese, and life and interest 
is everywhere manifest. 


LOS ANGELES, 
Jos. H. JouHnson, D.D., Bishop. 
Anniversary of Rey. B. W. R. Tayler—Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary. 


THE NINTH ANNIVERSARY of the rectorship 
of the Rev. B. W. R. Tayler at St. John’s, 
Los Angeles, was celebrated on Sunday, Noy. 
18th. The phenomenal growth of Los An- 
geles, from a population of 50,000 in 1890 to 
103,000 in 1900, has been especially marked 
in that part of the city which ‘is occupied by 
St. John’s parish. At the time when Mr. 
Tayler was called to the rectorship, the par- 
ish had been for nearly a year dependent upon 
the casual services of transient clergymen, 
and the possible congregation had hardly any 
bond. of cohesion. The material equipment of 
the parish was meagre and insuflicient, con- 
sisting only of a very small and ill arranged 
chapel, which seated not more than a hun- 
dred persons, and was buried under a mort- 
gage debt of $4,000, which was more than 
the building was worth. The number of com- 
municants was barely 50. 

At the present day St. John’s parish is 
one of the strongest in Southern California. 
The communicants’ roll contains not less than 
500 names. The church has twice undergone 
the process of enlargement, and is occupied 
every Sunday morning by an earnest congre- 
gation of five or six hundred persons. The 
services are remarkable for a rare combina- 
tion of qualities—careful attention to mi- 
nute detail accomplished by devotional rever- 
ence. 

The activities of the parish are thoroughly 
organized, and are always at work; the rec- 
tor’s ceaseless energy and thoughtful interest 
being the mainspring of the organization as 
a whole, and in all its parts. Under his wise 
guidance the future development of the 
Church in the southwestern quarter of Los 
Angeles is assured; and St. John’s parish is 
as yet only at the entrance of its career. 


THE QUARTERLY MEETING of the Diocesan 
Branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary was held 
in Christ Church, Los Angeles, on Tuesday, 
Dec. llth. The opening prayers were said by 
the rector of the parish, the Rev. Geo. T. 
Dowling, D.D., after which he called upon 
the President, Mrs: T. A. Hisen, to preside. 
Most of the city clergy were present, and 
there was a large representation of the mem- 
bers of the Auxiliary from all the parishes of 
Los Angeles and its neighborhood. Reports 
were presented by the Treasurer and the 
chairman of the Altar Guild, Mrs. Johnson 
(wife of the Bishop), the chairman of the 
Church Periodical Club, Mrs. Wm. F. Hub- 
bard, and the Secretary of the Junior Branch, 
Miss Elliott. An exceedingly interesting 
paper was read by Mrs. Finch, entitled “A 
Plea for the Church’s Work among’ the Col- 
ored People”; and Mrs. J. D. H. Browne read 
a stimulating paper on “The call for Sacri- 
fice in the Church’s work.” The Los Angeles 
Woman’s Auxiliary is full of life and good 
works. 


BisHorp JouNnson is spending a week 
among the-Indians on the reservation at 
Mesa Grande in San Diego County. He is 
accompanied by the Rev. H. B. Restarick. 


MARYLAND. 
Wo. Parner, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 

Mission Work at Fell’s Point—Death of Edward 

D. Bruce—Division of the Small Estate— 

Gift for Missions—Death of Rev. John 

Barrett. 

THE NEW QUARTERS which were recently 
purchased for the mission carried on at Fell’s 
Point under the direction of Christ Church, 
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are now ready for occupancy. For nearly 
15 years a free kindergarten has been carried 
on near Fell’s Point as part of the mission 
work of Christ Church. A mother’s mis- 
sion, boys’ and girls’ clubs, a workingmen’s 
club, a sewing school, and a Sunday School 
have developed successively from the same 
starting point. The memorial mission fund 
of Christ Church, started two and a half 
years ago, now amounts to $6,000. The in- 
come is applied to meet the increased ex- 
pense of the work at Vell’s Point from its 
growth along religious and humanitarian 
lines. Last -winter the congregation of Christ 
Church contributed $10,000 for the proper 
housing of the kindergarten and its various 
affiliated agencies. The site purchased is ou 
the southwest corner of Canton Avenue anv 
Bond Street, and consists of a four-story 
brick building on the corner and a two-story 
dwelling adjoining. The first has been al- 
most entirely rebuilt and so remodeled as to 
furnish an assembly room on the first floor 
for the Sunday School and Sunday night 
service, rooms for the kindergarten on the 
second floor, for Girls’ Friendly on the third 
floor, and also accommodation for a resident 
worker and janitress. The adjoining dwell- 
ing will be used exclusively as a clubhouse for 
men and boys. 

Tue Rey. ©. ©. Grirriri, rector of the 
Church of the Ascension, is suffering from a 
carbuncle on the neck and was unable to be 
present at service on Sunday, December 16. 

Mr. Epwarp B. Bruon, aged 51 years, the 
senior member of the firm of E. B. Bruce & 
Co., died suddenly of apoplexy on Friday 
night, December 14th, at the home of his 
sister, at Brookline, Mass. Mr. Bruce was 
one of the best known business men of Balti- 
more and was a director of the First National 
Bank and the United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company. He was a vestryman of 
St. John’s Chureh, Mount Washington, and 
a member of Emmanuel Church. He is sur- 
vived by a widow and four children. Funeral 
services were held on Monday, December 17, 
at his late residence. The Rev. J. Houston 
Eccleston, rector of Emmanuel Church, offieci- 
ated, assisted by the Rev. Wilbur F. Watkins 
of St. John’s Church. 


AMICABLE PROCEEDINGS were instituted in 
the Cireuit Court of Baltimore City on Mon- 
day, December 18, in the partition of real 
estate belonging to Miss Anna M. Small and 
Mrs. Rebecca Reyburn, both deceased, among 
those entitled to receive it. The real estate 
was inherited from their brother, John Small, 
Jr., who died October 6, 1878. Miss ‘Small 
died October 24, 1891. It was provided in 
Miss Small’s will that half of the residue of 
her estate should be divided into six equal 
parts. The Domestic and Foreign Missionary 
Society, Emmanuel Church, and the Educa- 
tional Society of Virginia, were each to re- 
ceive one of these parts, and the remaining 
three were left to the Convention of the 
Church for the Diocese of Maryland. 


Mrs. Exreanor A. GotpssoroucH of Balti- 
more, has given to the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society the property now occu- 
pied as a clothing store at the southwest 
corner of Baltimore and Light Streets. The 
transfer of the property was made nearly 
four months ago, but the donation has net 
yet been accepted on account of several con- 
ditions that are imposed by the donor. The 
exact nature of these conditions is known 
only to Mrs. Goldsborough and the committee 
appointed by the Society to consider the ac- 
ceptance of the gift, but the chief one is 
understood to be that the property must be 
kept by the Society as a permanent invest- 
ment. The building donated is one of the 
oldest of its kind in the city, and was the 
first really first-class structure ever erected 
in Baltimore. It was built in 1879 and cost 
$90,000. The Society will probably reach 
some definite decision shortly. 
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Matinsido 


is to be used with fresh milk 


| Matinsho 


is a real substitute for mother’s milk 


Tue pratt of the Rey. John Barrett oc- 
curred suddenly from paralysis at his home 
in Baltimore on Dec. 23d. Mr. Barrett was 
formerly engaged, in parochial work in All 
Hallow’s Parish, Anne Arundel Co., but for 
some years had been retired. His age at the 
time of his death was 62 years. 


MILWAUKEE. 
I. L. NicHouson, D.D., Bishop. 


Woman’s Auxiliary. 


Tue MONTHLY meeting of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary was held Tuesday afternoon, Dec. 
18th, at St. James’ parish house. The meet- 
ing was one of unusual interest, owing to the 
presence of Bishop Partridge of Kyoto, Japan, 
who gave an eloquent and original address 
upon the Methods of Missionary work in 
Japan. An informal reception in honor of 
the Bishop was held later in the guild par- 
lors, and refreshments were served in the 
spacious dining rooms by the ladies of St. 
James’ parish. Bishop Nicholson, Rev. Mr. 
Richardson, and a number of the clergy of the 
city were present, as well as many members 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary from the parishes 
in and about Milwaukee. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Hucu Mriuer TuHompson, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Death of Rev. Dr. T. C. Williams. 


Tir Rev. T. C. Witttams, M.D., a re- 
tired priest of the Diocese of Mississippi, 
died at his residence in New York City on 
December 5th. Dr. Williams was a priest in 


WALKED OUT. 


ON FOOD, AFTER BEING GIVEN UP. 


Lack of knowledge regarding the kind of . 
food to give to people, particularly invalids, 
frequently causes much distress, whereas 
when one knows exactly the kind of food to 
give to quickly rebuild the brain and nerve 
centres, that knowledge can be made use of. 

A young Chicago woman says: “Other 
instances of the wonderful qualities possessed 
by Grape-Nuts food are shown in my orand- 
mother’s and mother’s cases. Grandmother’s 
entire left side became totally paralyzed, from 
a ruptured capillary of the brain. The doctor 
said it would be impossible for her to live a 
week. She could not take ordinary food and 
we put her on Grape-Nuts, in an effort to do 
all for her we could. 

“To the astonishment of the doctor and 
the delight of all of us, she slowly rallied and 
recovered. It was pronounced the first case 
of the kind on record. The doctor said noth- 
ing could have produced this result but food. 

“We had been led to use, Grape-Nuts be- 
cause of the effect on mother. She has been — 
troubled with a weak stomach all her life, and | 
the last few years been gradually losing 
weight and strength. She has tried every- 
thing, almost, that has been recommended by 
good authority, and until she used Grape- 
Nuts food, nothing seemed to do her any good. 
Since taking up Grape-Nuts she has been 
constantly improving until now she is free 
from any of the stomach troubles, and is- 
strong and well. Please do not publish my 
name.” Name can be given by Postum Cereal 
Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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English orders and after several cures in 
England he came to this country and took 
up work in. New York City in 1882. During 
the years 1891-92 he was rector of the Church 
of the Nativity, Macon, Miss., and in 1893- 
95, rector of St. Andrew’s, Jackson. 


MISSOURI. 
D. 8S. Turrin, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Paying off Debts at St. Petet’s, 


THAT TROUBLE sometimes proves to be a 
blessing in disguise has just been shown in 
St. Peter’s, St. Louis. On the evening of 
Dec. 8th the beautiful church building was 
damaged by fire to the extent of from $15,000 
to $20,000, the exact amount not yet being 
known. On the following day, service was 
held in the damaged building at 3:30 p. m. 
At that service a beginning was made towards 
wiping out the debt of the parish and re- 
pairing the church, about $10,000 being 
raised, and $5,000 additional on condition 
that the entire debt be lifted. It was learned 
that the insurance would pay for repairing 
the building. During the week the vestry 
secured about $3,000 more. On Sunday 
morning, the Rey. Wm. Short, the rector of 
St. Peter’s, made an appeal for the balance 
needed to pay the debt, $15,000 more being 
required. His appeal was ably and gener- 
ously supported by word and gift, and in a 
short time the total amount, $33,000, was 
secured, and the entire congregation united in 
a hymn of thanksgiving. At the close of the 
service the congregation gathered around the 
rector in the aisle, and there was a universal 
hand-shaking and exchange of ‘congratula- 
tions. St. Peter’s will now be remembered as 
the place where the Missionary Council of 
1899 held its sessions. With the payment of 
the debt on St. Peter’s, but two other 
churches in St. Louis are left on which there 
remains a debt. The origin of the fire in St. 
Peter’s is supposed to have been from defect 
in the electric light wires. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Wu W. Niuus, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop. 


Armenian Service at Manchester, 


On tur Third Sunday in Advent a notable 
service was held at Grace Church, Manches- 
ter, through the courtesy of the rector, by the 
Armenian Christians. It consisted of the 
mass according to the Armenian rite, at which 
the celebrant was the Rey. Arsen V. Vanhan- 
nie of Lawrence, Mass., assisted by the Rev. 
Harovtime Injayan,. deacon, of Manchester. 
This was the first time mass had been cele- 
brated in Manchester by this rite, and the full 
Armenian population, including members of 
the ancient Church and Protestants as well, 
was present at the service. The priest was 
vested in a Jinen garment like the alb, called 
in Arménian soorchall, a cincture, and stole 
(the latter being termed porurar), but in- 
stead of the chasuble, over this he wore a 
sort of cope termed veghar. On his head he 
had a kack, which is not unlike an unbifur- 
eated mitre. When entering the church, and 
when preaching, he carried in his hand a 
pastoral staff not unlike a Bishop’s staff. It 
has at its crest a Maltese cross and two small 
brazen serpents, reminding one of the words 
of Christ to His disciples, “As Moses lifted 
up the serpent in the wilderness, even so shall 
the Son of Man be lifted up.” The deacon 
and choristers wore a curious linen vest- 
ment called shabig. It is made like a cassock, 
is white, and between the shoulders at the 
back is a red Maltese cross. The candles and 
incense used at the service were brought by 
the Armenians. 

The Armenian Liturgy is of course differ- 
ent in details from other liturgies, but one 
familiar with our own Eucharistic service or 
indeed with the mass according to any rite, 
had no difficulty in following the service, not- 
withstanding the strange tongue. Music was 
rendered by a choir of four men unaccom- 
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panied, and produced a weird but not unat- 
tractive effect. During the service the sacra- 
ment of Holy Baptism was administered by 
trine immersion to an infant, after which the 
child was anointed with holy oil and then 
carried up to the altar where she was pre- 
sented to God as His child. 

As the mass proceeded, one perceived the 
unity of all liturgies. <A feature of the ser- 


-vice was the bestowal of the kiss of peace, in 


accordance with apostolic practice, according 
to which the celebrant kissed the cheek of the 
deacon, the deacon kissed one of the choris- 
ters, and the salute was passed on through 
the choir to the congregation, and through- 
out the congregation from person to person. 
The Gospel was read from the chancel rail 
instead of at the altar. Only the priest re- 
ceived, there being no communion of the peo- 
ple. After the mass, unleavened bread, blest 
by the priest but not consecrated, was passed 
to all of the worshippers and by them rever- 
ently carried home, this custom being a sur- 
vival of the ancient “love-feast” which in the 
earlier days of the Church prevailed in all 
its parts. 

It will be remembered that Armenia was 
the first country in the world to be converted 
to the Christian religion, and notwithstand- 
ing centuries of persecution by the Turks, 
they have preserved their faith and the an- 
cient customs still survive, mass and other 
services being celebrated in the vulgar tongue. 
It is expected that there will be a repetition 
of this service in Manchester once in about 
every two months. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
O. W. Wuiraker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Special Services at St. Luke’s, Germontown— 
Philadelphia Notes—Death of Gen, Parke. 


Ar Sr. Lukn’s Crurcn, Germantown, the 
opening of the Twentieth Century will be 
commemorated with a service beginning on 
the preceding night at 11:30 p. m. and end- 
ing at 1:00 a. m. on New Year’s Day. The 
service will consist of a solemn celebration 


of the Holy Communion followed by a Te 
Deum and: preceded by a brief sermon. The 
rector cautions his people to remember “that 


this service is not an Evening Communion; 
it is suggested that those making their com- 
munions who desire to follow the custom of 
the Church on occasions of this kind, will 
abstain from food from six o’clock p. m.” 


SERVICES appropriate to the occasion 
marked the completion, on Sunday, 16th inst., 
of the 25 years’ rectorship of the Rev. George 
C. Moore at St. Luke’s Church, Chester. 


At Hoty Trinrry Cuurcu, Philadelphia 
(Rey. Dr. F. W. Tomkins, rector), Mr. John 
W. Wood, of New York, Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary 
Society, made an address on Missions at the 
Sunday morning service, 16th inst. In the 
afternoon, the rector preached at a special 
service for trained nurses. 


Tur 12TH ANNUAL service of the Penn- 
sylvania Society of the Sons of the Revolu- 
tion was held on Sunday afternoon, 16th 
inst., at old Christ Church, Philadelphia, to 
commemorate the 123d anniversary of the 
going into winter quarters of the American 
Army, at Valley Forge, in 1777. An unusu- 
ally large number of members, wearing the 
rosette of the Society, escorted by Company 
D, Ist Reg. P. N. G., attended the service. 
The church was decorated with fac-similes of 
Colonial and Revolutionary flags, and the So- 
ciety’s colors, the National, State, and the 
Sons’ standards. The service was in charge 
of the Rev. G. Woolsey Hodge, chaplain, as- 
sisted by the rector, the Rey. Dr. C. Ellis 
Stevens, the Rey. R. N. Barnes, curate, and 
the Rev. A. L. Elwyn. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Franklin S. Spalding, 
rector of St. Paul’s Church, Hrie, Pa., some- 
time chaplain of the Colorado Society, Sons 
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of the Revolution. It was a stirring dis- 
eourse on the needs of true patriotism, the 
text being Jeremiah xxiii. 7, 8. 


Tur DEATH of General Washington oc- 
eurred Dec. 14, 1799, and the members of the 
lst City Troop, which cavalry company was 
Washington’s bodyguard during the Revolu- 
tionary War, have ever since commemorated 
his death on the Sunday nearest that date by 
attending divine service. In.accordance with 
this precedent, members of the troop, in full 
dress uniform, attended evensong at St. 
Mark’s Church, Philadelphia, on Sunday, 
16th inst., and listened to a sermon by the 
rector, the Rev. Dr. A. G. Mortimer, and to 
a musical service of unusual excellence. Tak- 
ing as his text the question addressed by St. 
John Baptist’s disciples to Jesus (St. Matt. 
xi. 3) he said that Christ’s answer was to be 
the answer for all time, for He pointed to His 
work, to the fruits of His ministry. After 
dwelling on the evidences of Christianity at 
the present day, he spoke of the» responsibili- 
ties resting on all during the coming New 
Year and the New Century. 

THE MISSION Church of the Epiphany 
(Pelham), Germantown, Philadelphia (Rev. 
J. Alan Montgomery, priest in charge), is 
now entering upon its 3d year. From its 
very inception it has been entirely self-sup- 
porting, and has given such evidences of 
solidity and progress, that the erection of a 
church edifice is imperatively demanded. 
Quite recently plans for a Jarge and hand- 
some church building have been drawn by 
Lawrence B. Boyd, architect. Bids for the 
erection of the church are being received and 
were to be opened on the 22nd inst. 

AT THE REGULAR Monday meeting of the 
Clerical Brotherhood, held 17th inst., at the 
Church House, Philadelphia, the Rev. Dr. 
Fleming James opened the discussion on the 
topic “The Use of Motives in Preaching.” 


Proud 
Women 


whodon’t want 
it known that 
they do their own washing, 
are delighted with PEARL- 
INE—can’t catch them at it— 
they’re not at the tub long 
enough. Soak, boil and rinse— 
not much labor about that. 
Do a few things each day, and 
thus do away with wash-day. 
No rubbing with PEAR LINE. 
The hardest wear on Clothes 
is in the Rubbing. 630 
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THE MORTAL REMAINS of General John G. 
Parke, a retired army officer and veteran of 
the Civil War, who died on Sunday, 16th 
inst., at his home in Washington, D. C., ar- 
rived in Philadelphia:on Wednesday after- 
noon, 19th inst., and were laid in their final 
resting place in the cemetery of the Church 
of St. James the Less. A detail of body- 
bearers from the U. S. troops accompanied 
the funeral cortege and a bugler sounded 
“taps” over the grave. The Burial Office had 
been said the same morning at the Church of 
the Epiphany, Washington. 


QUINCY. 
Auex. Burauss, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 


Quiet Day at Rock Island. 


Tue Bristor or Iowa conducted a Quiet 
Day for the Diocesan Woman’s Auxiliary at 
Trinity Church, Rock Island, on Thursday, 
Dec. 20. The services and meditations were 
a benediction to those who were able to be 
present. 


SACRAMENTO. 
W. H. Moreuanp, D.D., Miss. Bp. 
New Church for Redding. 


Ir 1s nopep that next month work may 
begin on a new church building for All Saints’ 
mission, Redding (Rev. A. lL. Burleson, in 
charge), according to plans already secured. 
Something over $1,300 has been raised by the 
St. Agnes’ Guild for the lots and building 
fund within the past two years, and it is 
hoped that subscriptions will be liberally 
made now that work is ready to be begun. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


ELLISON CApprs, D.D., Bishop. 
New Church for Edisto Island and for Pineville. 


_ AN ACRE Lor has been given by Mrs. M. 
C. La Roche, a member of Trinity parish, 
Edisto Island, for a chapel for the mission of 
The Mediator (colored), and it is hoped the 
building will soon be begun. 

THE CONGREGATION of Redeemer mission 
(colored), two miles from Pineville, has just 
built a new chapel. It cost $153, with the 
altar and lectern, which were made in the 
carpenter shop for colored boys at Rocks Hill. 
This money is a part of the Graff legacy of 
$5,000, left a few years ago by Mrs. E. W. 
Graff of Philadelphia, for the colored work 
in South Carolina. The school-house of 
Epiphany Mission, Spartansburg, and the 
new church and parsonage at Peake, have 
also been built with funds from the same 
legacy. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 
Gro. W. PererkiIn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
Wo. L. Grayartr, Bp. Coadj. 
Church opened at Elkins—Church Finance Dis- 
cussed, 


Tuer NEw cuuRcH at Elkins was opened 
for service on the Third Sunday in Advent, 
the missionary in charge, Rev. Jas. L. Fish, 
of Grafton, officiating. The church is well 
arranged and furnished, and the debt remain- 
ing upon it is only a trifle. 


THE WHEELING CLERICUS, comprising the 
clergy of the city and vicinity, discussed the 
subject of Church Finance at a meeting held 
at St. Matthew’s Church on the 17th inst., 
under the presidency of the Bishop of the 
Diocese. A paper was read on that subject 
by the Rev. D. W. Cox of Bellaire, Ohio, and 
the subject was then thrown open for dis- 
cussion. 


ON THE PEKING WALL. 


A THRILLING episode of the siege of the 
legations is described in the December Cen- 
tury, by W. N. Pethick, Secretary to Li Hung- 
Chang. Mr. Pethick is an American, and 
writes from the American point of view: 

On the night of July 3, at the close of the 


The Living Church. 


fourteenth day of the siege of the Peking le- 
legations a thrilling incident occurred in- 
volving the fate of the Kuropeans and Amer- 
icans—a struggle the issue of which was 
awaited with agonizing suspense by the thou- 
sand men, women, and children who would be 
speedily butchered in case of failure, for the 
enemy was Gen. Tung Fu-hsiang, once a Mo- 
hammedan rebel chief, who, with his blood- 
thirsty horde of bandit soldiers, had sworn to 
exterminate foreigners and had now gained a 
free hand against us in Peking. 

At dusk on that evening the Chinese began 
their final approach by building out from one 
end of their nearest breastwork a brick wall 
curving outward into the bastion to avoid our 
direct fire, and heading for the end of our 
barricade; it was really connecting the ends 
of two hostile breastworks by a semicircular 
wall. ‘The work was done silently and 
quickly; bricks were pushed forward from be- 
hind cover and piled up without exposing the 
workers. From their loopholes our men could 
see this terrible wall grow higher and nearer, 
and knew that they would soon be exposed to 
a plunging fire from high above them and 
from their flank. They felt helpless, and were 
still under the influence of former panics, 
which arose from oyer-estimating the value 
of Chinese soldiers and being too much im- 
pressed by mere numbers without courage. 
They accepted the theory that “the position 
is untenable’—a phrase with which they had 
become too familiar from the lips of one of 
their own officers. 

At length, after dark, the reserve rations 
were brought down into the legation, and it 
became known that the American position 
on the wall was to be abandoned. The hour 
of trial had come. Our dispirited men were 
about to let go their stronghold. Before 
morning the whole south wall would be lined 
with savage enemies, whose musketry would 
soon be followed by artillery fire raking all 
the legations from end to end. The terrible 
fate of hundreds of women and children, of 
the helpless in the hospital, the aged, and 
feeble, and finally of the thin line of defenders 
—all this, and the finishing work of the sword, 
passed through the minds of those who waited 
without hope. 

But the hour produced the man. To Her- 
bert G. Squiers, first secretary of the United 
States legation at Peking, late first lieuten- 


THE FRUITS 


OF COFFEE DRINKING. 


“The fruits, or results, in my case, of 
coffee drinking, were sallow complexion, al- 
most total loss of appetite, as well as sleep- 
lessness and sluggish circulation. 

“T was also very bilious and constipated 
most of the time for eight years, and became 
so nervous that I was unable to do any mental 
labor and was fast approaching a condition 
where there would have been no help for me. 

“T am convinced that if I had continued 
using coffee much longer the result would 
have been a total mental and physical wreck. 

“T sometimes think the all-wise providence 
looks after us in trouble, at any rate, when I 
was in despair a friend urged me to give up 
coffee entirely and use Postum, giving the 
reasons why. It was hard for me to believe 
that so common a beverage as coffee was the 
cause of my trouble, but I made the change, 
and from the first trial experienced a benefit 
and improvement. My complexion has im- 
proved, the nervousness gone, as well as the 
bilious trouble and sleeplessness, and I am 
completely cured of sluggish circulation. In 
fact, I am well, and the return to health has 
been directly traced to leaving off coffee and 
using Postum Food Coffee. I recommend 
Postum to all coffee wrecks without a single 
reservation.”—James D. Kimball, Isabella 
Street, Northampton, Mass. 


Dec. 29, 1900 


The Value of Charcoal. 


FEW PEOPLE KNOW HOW USEFUL IT IS IN PRE- 


SERVING HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is 
the safest and most efficient disinfectant and 
purifier in nature, but few realize its value 
when taken into the human system for the 
same cleansing purpose. 


Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better, it is not a drug at all, 
but simply absorbs the gases and impurities 
always present in the stomach and intestines 
and carries them out of the system. 


Charcoal sweetens the breath after smok- 
ing, drinking or after eating onions and 
other odorous vegetables. 


Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently safe 
cathartic. 


It absorbs the injurious gases which col- 
lect in the stomach and bowels; it disinfects 
the mouth and throat from the poison of 
catarrh. 


All druggist sell charcoal in one form or 
another, but probably the best charcoal and 
the most for the money is in Stuart’s Absorb- 
ent Lozenges; they are composed of the finest 
powdered Willow charcoal, and other harm- 
less antiseptics in tablet form or rather in 
the form of large, pleasant-tasting lozenges, 
the charcoal being mixed with honey. 


The daily use of these lozenges will soon 
tell in a much improved condition of the gen- 
eral health, better complexion, sweeter breath 
and purer blood, and the beauty of it is, that 
no possible harm can result from their con- 
tinued use, but on the contrary great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: “I advise Stuart’s 
Absorbent Lozenges to all patients suffering 
from gas in stomach and bowels, and to clear 
the complexion and purify the breath, mouth 
and throat; I also believe the liver is greatly 
benefited by the daily use of them; they cost 
but twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent prepara- 
tion, yet I believe I get more and better char- 
coal in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges than in 
any of the ordinary charcoal tablets.” 


Students Returning Home 


for holiday vacations can, upon presentation of proper 
credentials, obtain tickets via Nickel Plate Road, to 
all points in Central Passenger Association Territory, 
at a fare and a third for the round trip. Tickets will 
be seld on day of closing school and on day im_ 
mediately preceding closing date; good returning un 
til date school reconvenes, but no later than January 
8, 1901. 


For Information as to train service to Ft. Wayne, 
Cleveland, Fostoria, Erie and other points, call on or 
address, John Y. Calahan, General Agent, 111 Adams 
St. Chicago Passenger Station, Van Buren St. and 
Paciffe Ave , on the Elevated Loop. 


Through Sleepers to Hot Springs 
VIA THE WABASH ROAD. 


The Wabash road, in connection with the Iron 
Mountain, now operates a through sleeper from 
Chicago to Hot Springs, Ark., leaving Chicago daily 
at 11:03 A.M., and arriving at Hot Springs next morn. 
ing at 9:00 o’clock- only 22 hours from Chicago. 
Write for booklet giving full information about this 
great health resort. Ticket office, 97 Adams Street, 
Chicago. 


There is no reason why your baby need be pale 
and thin. He should be rosy and fat. Mellin’s Food 
will make him so. 
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ant of the-Seventh United States Cavalry, 
belongs the merit of saving this deplorable 
situation. 

army service where promptness and energy 
are especially necessary, and his two years’ 
careful study of Chinese character and in- 
stitutions, had fitted him for the needs of 
toissuryine time. . . . 

For this important service, as well as for 
the capacity he had shown from the first. 
Major Sir Claude Macdonald, the British 
Minister, who had been selected by all the 


His training in a branch of the | 


The Diving Church. 


nationalities present here to be commander- 
in-chief of our little force, paid Mr. Squiers 
the compliment of appointing him chief of 
staff. When Sir Claude parted with his staff 
at the end of the siege, he handed to Mr. 
Squiers the following letter: 
Prxine, August 18, 1900. 

My dear Squiers: A few lines to thank 
you most heartily for the excellent and loyal 
support which you haye at all times given 
me during the siege. That it has been 
brought to so successful an issue is very 
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largely due to your ability and foresight, 
and I only hope that if ever I am in a tight 
hole it may be my good fortune to have so 
good a man to turn to. 

In your son I found a most efficient and 
gallant A. D. C., whose coolness under fire 
was the admiration of everybody. 


AN ALTRUISTIC ANECDOTE, 


In the International Magazine (Chicago) 
for November appears an ingenious bit of al- 


A GODSEND TO ALL HUMANITY, 


Remarkable Invention of an Ohioan that Guarantees Perfect Health, Strength and Beauty to Every User, 
and Cures without Drugs all Nervous Diseases, Rheumatism, La Grippe, Neuralgia, Blood 
and Kidney Troubles, Weakness, and the Most Obstinate Diseases, by 
Nature’s Method of Steaming the Poisons out of the System. 


Ministers and Those Who Have Used it Declare It to Be the Most Remarkable Invigorant Ever Produced, Better than Any 
Treatment at Hot Springs, Sanitariums or Health Resorts. 


A prominent business man of Cincinnati has 
invented a Vapor Bath Cabinet that has proven 
a biessiug to every man, woman, and child who 
has used it, and as many of our readers may not 
know of its real comfort and blessings, we illus- 
trate it in this issue. 

Our recent investigation of this remarkable 
invention was so very satisfactory we have no 
hesitancy in indorsing the same as just what 
all our readers need. 

It is an air-tight inclosure, a rubber-walled 
room, in which one comfortably rests on a chair, 
and with only the head outside, enjoys at home, 
for 8 cents each, all the marvelous cleansing, 
curative and invigorating effects of the famous 


Turkish, Hot Vapor, Hot Air or Medicated Vapor 
Bath, with no possibility of taking cold after- 
wards, or in any way weakening the system. 
Hundreds of well-known physicians have given 
up their practice to sell this Cabinet—such emi- 
nent men as Wmerson McKay, Detroit, who has 
already sold over 700, and John C. Wright, Chi- 
cago, who sold 125 last month. 
. Thousands of remarkable letters have been 
‘written the makers from users, some of which, 
referring to 
Rheumatism, La Grippe, Kidney Troubles 


will be interesting to those who suffer from 
these dread maladies. W. L. Brown, Oxford, 
O., writes: “My father was down in bed for 
months with rheumatism; this Cabinet did him 
more good than $50 worth of drugs. It cured 
my brother of neuralgia and sleeplessness, with 
which he had long suffered, and his wife of 
la grippe in one night.” G. M. Lafferty, Coy- 
ington, Ky., writes: ‘“‘Was compelled to quit 
business a year ago, being prostrated with rheu- 
matism and kidney troubles, when your Cabinet 
came. Two weeks’ use cured me; I have never 
had a twinge since.” Rey. George H. Hudson, 
Okemos, Mich., says: ‘I gave up my pastorate on 
account of nervous prostration and lung troubles ; 
my editor so highly recommended your Cabinet, 
I tried it; from that day I have steadily grown 
better; am now well; nervousness gone , lungs 
strong; am a new man.” Mr. Simon Tompkins, 
a retired capitalist of Columbus, O., 1031 Broad 
St, says: “I am satisfied it saved my life. I 
was taken down with a hard cold, which devel- 
oped into a dangerous case of pneumonia. The 
first Bath relieved me and I quickly recovered. 
It is far superior to drugs for curing la grippe, 


colds, inflammation, and rheumatism.’’ Hon. A. 
4. Strickland, of Bloomington, writes that the 
Cabinet did him more good than two years’ doc- 
toring, entirely cured him of catarrh, gravel, 
kidney trouble, and dropsy, with which he had 
long been afflicted. 


Hundreds of Ministers 


write, praising this Cabinet. tev. H. C. Roer- 
naes, Everett, Kan., says: “It is a blessing: 
made me full of life and vigor; should be in 
use in every family.” Rev. J. C. Richardson, 


N. Fifth St., Roxbury, Mass., was greatly bene- 
fitted by its use, and recommends it highly, as 
also does Prof. R. E, P. Kline, of Ottawa Uni- 
versity, who says: “I find it a great benefit. 
No Christian should be without it.” Hon. V. C. 
Ilay, St. Joe, Mo., writes: ‘Physicians gave me 
up to die; was persuaded by friends to try this 
Cabinet, and it cured me. I can not praise it 
enough.” tev. Baker Smith, D.D., Fairmont, 
N. J., says: ‘Your Cabinet rids the body of 
aches and pain, and as cleanliness is next to 
godliness, it merits high recommendation.” 

Congressman John J. Lentz, Hon. Chauncey M. 
Depew, Jobn TT. Brown, Editor ‘Christian 
Guide’; Rev. C. M. Keith, Editor “Holiness 
Advocate,” as well as hundreds of clergymen, 
bankers, governors, physicians, and influential 
people recommend it highly. 

Physicians are unanimous in claiming that 
colds, la grippe, fevers, smallpox, consumption, 
kidney trouble, Bright’s disease, cancer—in fact, 
such 

Marvelous Eliminative Power 


has this Cabinet that no disease can gain a 


foothold in your body if you take these hot 
Thermal Baths weekly. Scientific reasons are 
brought out in a very instructive little book 


To 
Cure Blood and Skin Diseases 

this Cabinet has marvelous power. Dr. Shepard, 
of Brooklyn, states that he has never failed to 
draw out the deadly poison of snake bites, hydro- 
phobia, blood poison, ete., by this Vapor Bath, 
proving that it is the most. wonderful blood puri- 
fier known. If people, instead of filling their 
system with more poisons by taking drugs and 
nostrums, would get into a Vapor Bath Cabinet 
and steam out these poisons, and assist nature to 
act, they would have pure blood, and a skin as 
clear and smooth as the most fastidious could 
desire. 


issued by the makers. 


The Important Feature 
of this Cabinet is that it gives a hot vapor bath 
that opens the millions of pores all over the 
body, stimulating the sweat glands, drawing 
out all the impure salts, acids, and effete matter, 
which, if retained, overwork the heart, kidneys, 
lungs, and cause disease, debility, and sluggish- 
ness. Astonishing is the improvement in health, 
feeling, and complexion. The first bath makes 
you feel like a new being; 10 years younger, 
With the Cabinet, if desired, is a 
Head and Complexion Steamer 

in which the face, head and neck are given the 
same vapor treatment as the body, producing the 
most wonderful results; removes pimples, black- 


heads, skin eruptions, cures Catarrh, Asthma, 
and Bronchitis. : . 
©. C. Smith, Mt. Healthy, O., writes: ‘Since 


using this Cabinet my Catarrh, Asthma, and Hay 
Fever, with which I have been afflicted since 
childhood, has never returned. Worth $1,000 to 
me. I have sold hundreds of these Cabinets. 
Every one was delighted. My wife finds it ex- 
cellent for her ills.” 
Whatever 
Will Hasten Perspiration 


every one knows is beneficial, but other methods 

are crude and insignificent, when compared to 

the convenient and marvelous curative power of 

this Cabinet, known as the new 1903 stvle 
Quaker Folding Thermal 

Bath Cabinet. We find it to be a genuine Cab- 

inet, with a real door, opening wide, as shown 


in cut. When closed it is air-tight ; handsomely 
made of best, most durable, water-proof goods, 
rubber lined. A heavy steel frame supports it, 
making it a strong and substantial bathroom 
within itself. It has top curtains; in fact, all 
the latest improvements. 

The makers furnish an excellent stove with 
each Cabinet, also valuable recipes and formulas 
for medicated baths and ailments, as well as 
plain directions. It folds flat in 1 inch space, 
when not in use: easily carried; weighs but 10 
pounds. 

People don’t need bathrooms, as this Cabinet 
may be used in any room, and bath tubs have 
been discarded since this invention, as it gives 
a far better bath for all cleansing purposes than 
soap and water. [For the sick room its advan- 
tages are at once apparent. There have been 

So-called Cabinets 

on the market, but they were unsatisfactory, in- 
convenient, simply cheap, flimsy affairs. 
_ After investigation we can say the Quaker 
Cabinet made by the Cincinnati firm is the only 
practical article of its kind, and will last for 
years. It seems to satisfy and delight every 
user, and the 

Makers Guarantee Results. 

They assert positively, and their statements 
are backed by a vast amount of testimony from 
persons of influence, that this Cabinet will cure 


nervous troubles, Debility, Purify the Blood, 
Beautify the Skin and Cure Rheumatism. (They 
offer $50.00 reward for a case not relieved.) 
Cures the most obstinate cz Women’s 


Cure the Worst Cold 
with one bath, breaks up all symptoms of La 
Grippe, Fevers, Pneumonia, Consumption, Asth- 
ma, and is really a household necessity. Gives 
the most 
Cleansing and Refreshing Bath 


known, and all those enjoying health should use 

it at least once or twice a week, for its great 

value is its marvelous power to draw out of the 

system all impurities that cause disease, and for 

this reason is truly a Godsend to all humanity. 
How to Get One. 


All our readers who want to enjoy perfect 
health, prevent disease, or are afflicted, should 
have one of these remarkable Cabinets. Space 


prevents a detailed description, but it will bear 
ont the most exacting demand for durability and 
curative properties. 

-Write the only makers, The World Mfg. Co., 
2553 World Building, Cincinnati,*O., and ask 
them to send you their valuable illustrated Book 
FRED, describing this invention and these re- 
markable Baths. The price of the Cabinet is 
wonderfully low, only $5.00, complete, with heat- 
er, directions, and formulas. Head attachment, 
if desired, $1.00 extra, and it is indeed difficult 
to imagine where one could invest that amount 
of money in anything else that guarantees so 
much health, strength, and vigor. 

Don’t Fail to Write To-day 

for full information; or, better still, order a 
Cabinet ; you won’t be disappointed, as the mak- 
ers guarantee every Cabinet, and agree to refund 
your money after 80 days’ use if not just as 
represented. 

We know them to do as they agree. They 
are reliable and responsible; capital, $100,000.00. 

The Cabinet is just as represented, and will 
be shipped promptly. You can remit safely by 
express, P. O. money order, bank draft, or cer- 
tified check. 

$8150 a Month and Expenses. 


This Cabinet is a wonderful seller. More than 
20,000 were sold last month by agents, and the 
firm offers special inducements to both men and 
women upon request, and to our knowledge many 
are making from $100 to $150 every month, and 
expenses. Dont fail to write them. 
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literation, to which the writer, Albert Judson 
Fisher—a well known literary man of Chi- 
cago—gives the above title. As its cleverness, 
as “well as the highly moral lesson it teaches, 
will doubtless be appreciated, we quote it in 
full: 

“An acrimonious anarchist and agitator, 
acting arbitrarily, as anarchists and agitators 
are accustomed, assiduously assailed an ac- 
tive and ambitious aspirant after all alleviat- 
ing amenities, arrogantly asking alms and 
arguing agrarian allotment: ‘All acres ante- 
dated Adam, and are accordingly. absolute 
anthropological adjuncts.’ 

“Ambitious Aspirant: ‘Absurd! Ante- 
diluvians and aborigines acquired acres an- 
cestrally and annectently. Abraham acquired 
acres at authorized appraisement. Ancient 
ancestors afterward adopted appraisement as 
altogether advisable and acceptable, and all 
after ages amicably acquiesced. Ageressive 
and assumptive anarchists alone antagonize 
accumulative ability and attainable  ac- 
quisitions. Affluence, action’s aftermath, at- 
tends assiduous application.’ 

“Acrimonious Anarchist: 
abundance argues abuse.’ 

“Ambitious Aspirant: ‘Agreed; 
chists are as abusive as abundant. Accept 
advice: abjure asking alms, act ambidex- 
trously awhile, acquire an acre at any t- 
tractive agrestic addition and attempt ac- 
cumulation.’ 


‘After - - all, 


anar- 


“Acrimonious Anarchist: ‘Adventitious 
admonishment and advice, as alleviating an 
ageravated appetite, are amusingly abortive.’ 


“Ambitious Aspirant: ‘Anything addi- 
tional advisable? 
“Acerimonious Anarchist: ‘All altruists 


_acknowledge an attenuated argentiferous ac- 
commodation augments action, assuages appe- 
tite, and ameliorates alimentary acidity; and 
assuagement also advances amendment.’ 

“Ambitious Aspirant (advancing alms) : 
‘Always assail an amphibiously antipathetic 
anarchist abdominally.’ 

“An adjacent alehouse admitted Acrimoni- 
ous Anarchist astonishingly alacriously, and 
after absorbing ardent alcoholic aliment and 
appeasing appetite, Anarchist accepted Aspi- 
rant’s advice, allowed an aqueous ablution, 
attended an apparel auction, and, alluringly 
arrayed, abruptly abrogated anarchy, abol- 
ished apathy, adopted an acceptable avoca- 
tion, acquired an attractive abode, attained 
an average annual affluent accretion, and au- 
thentic advices announce all accruing advan- 
tages as admirably auspicious and agreeable.’ 


COLORADO JIM IN ENGLAND. 


In tHE December instalment of his story, 
“Her Mountain Loyer,” now running in the 
Century, Hamlin Garland shows his hero as 
affected by the conventionalities of London 
life. 

Soon after breakfast he set forth to find 
soule of the men to whom his letters of in- 
troduction were addressed. The first on the 
list was a Mr. Fletcher, the agent for a 
Chicago woolen firm. He turned out to be 
a brisk little man who had become exceed- 
ingly British in accent and in dress. He 
was offensively stiff at the start, and treated 
Jim like a messenger, leaving him stand- 
ing while he read the letter, after which 
he said, in very broad English vowels: “Oh, 
so you are the real thing, are you, Mr. 
Matteson? Now, what can I do to be of 
service to you? I’m very busy at this hour, 
but of course you know I shall be quite 
pleased—” 

“Where was you raised at?” asked Jim, 
with startling abruptness. 

Mr. Fletcher was surprised into saying, 
“Cohoes, New York.” 

“Well, say, suppose you an’ me talk United 
States—no one is listenin’.” 

Fletcher got red and lost some of his ac- 
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cent as he sharply asked, “What do you 
mean?” 

Jim stepped closer and bent menacingly 
over the corner of the desk. “I reckon you 
savvy all right. Out where I camp we talk 
as we shoot—nothing fancy, but we reach 
people. Now, I’ve got a mine to sell, and 
my pardner sent.me to you, thinkin’ youd 
be some help. You’re under no obligations 
to do a thing,—not a blank thing,—and I 
don’t want you to hem and haw and side- 
step with me, not for a holy minute. And I 
don’t want any muslin frills. Either you 
do us a turn or you don’t. Now show your 
hand like a man.” 

Fletcher grew pale as he looked into Jim’s 
piercing eyes. “I guess I can’t do anything 
for you.” P 

“All right, pardner; that’s talk I can 
understand. . I’m a little touchy on being 
‘strung,’ even by one of the ‘upper clawses,’ 
and I certain sure didn’t come over here to 
have the lines drawn on me by a bogus 
American dude from Cohoes. Good day,” he 
said in conclusion. 

In writing about this to Ramsdell, he said: 
“T never had a man rile me worse with the 
same number of words. For a red cent Vd 
a caved his ribs in. What did you send me 
up against him for?” 


A LEGEND OF THE LOOKING GLASS, 


ONE or THE PRETTIEST of all the stories 
relating to mirrors is that which comes from 
the far Kast. In this a man brings as a gift 
to his wife a mirror of silvered bronze. Then 
she, having seen nothing of the kind before, 
asks in the innocence of her heart whose was 
the pretty face smiling back at her. And 
when, laughing, he tells her that it is none 
other than her own, ‘she wonders still more, 
but is ashamed to ask further questions. But 
when at last her time comes to die, she calls 
her little daughter, and gives her the treasure 
she has long kept hidden away as a sacred 
thing, telling her: “After I am dead you 
must look in this mirror morning and even- 
ing, and you will see me. Do not grieve.’ 
So when the mother is dead, the girl, who 
much resembles her, looks inthe mirror day 
by day, thinking she there talks face to face 
with the dead woman, and never guessing it 
is but her own shadow she sees. And it is 
added, by the old Japanese narrator, that 
when the girl’s father learned the meaning 
of this strange conduct of hers, “he thinking 
it to be a very piteous thing, his eyes grew 
dark with tears.” 


A TONIC 


i Horsford s Acid Phosphate | 


Half a teaspoon in half a glass of 
water, refreshes and invigorates the f 
) entire system. A wholesome tonic. 
enuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. [f 


Quickest Route 


across Continent 


CHICAGO 
& NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


THE Overland Limited 6.30 p. m. every 

day in the year, from Chicago via 
Chicago-Union Pacific and North-Western 
Line, arriving San Francisco afternoon of 
third day, Los Angeles early next morn- 
ing and Portland afternoon of third day. 


No change of cars; all meals in Dining 
Cars; Buffet Library Cars (with barber). 
The Pacific Express leaves at 10.30 p. m. 
daily. The best of everything. 

Ticket offices 212 Clark Street and 
Wells Street Station. 
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THROUGH PULLMAN SERVICE 
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ALIFORNIA 452 OREGON. 


IF YOU ARE CONTEMPLATING A TRIP, ANY POR- 
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SIGNED FOR RATES, MAPS, TIME-TABLES, BTC. 


Gero. J. CHARLTON, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 
CuHicaGco, ILL, 


Lea&Perrins’ Sauce 


Is used by all leading chefs and best cooks to give a 
delicate flavor to all meats, soups and fish. All gro- 
cers sell Lea & Perrins’ sauce. 
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